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Accident-makers Feb.     7  91 

Acids  from  benzol Feb.   14  105 

Adriatic  controversy.     »See  Italy. 

Advertising,  Philippine  English.  .Mar.  13  76 

pictures,  People  in Feb.  28  54 

Aerial  mail,  America  ahead  in.  .Feb.     7  122 

Africa,  Hunting  in Feb.  21  77 

Agricuhure,  Micro- Jan.   31  97 

Aircraft  investigation.  Congress'.  Mar.    6  21 

Airplane  photography Mar.  27  35 

Airship  travel,  Sensations  of .  .  .  .Mar.  13  89 

Alaskan  railroads Jan.     3  95 

Alcohol,  Deaths  from  wood Jan.    10  16 

percentages Feb.  14  88 

Protection  against  wood. . .  .Jan.   31  98 

Sources  of  power- Feb.  21  101 

Swedish  control  of Jan.    10  25 

Wood Feb.  14  101 

Alcoholic  drugs Feb.   14  30 

Alien  and  sedition  bills Feb.     7  11 

Aliens,  Deporting Jan.     3  14 

Allison,  Robert  H Jan.     3  52 

Alloy,  Natural Mar.  27  147 

Alpaca Feb.  14  94 

Ambassadors,  Literary Mar.    6  32 

America  and  European  finance.  .Feb.  21  23 

Glass  on. Feb.   14  17 

and  Irish  question Jan.    17  25 

Gardiner  on Jan.    17  23 

in  Adriatic  controversy.  .  .  .Mar.  13  19 

Japan  on Mar.    6  25 

War-correspondent  on Mar.  27  62 

American  and  British  spenders.  .Jan.    17  134 

attitude  toward  British ....  Mar.    6  25 

-British  discords Mar.  27  20 

Citizenship.     See  Educational  Articles. 

Legion  and  bonus Feb.  28  18 

Mar.  20  28 

Woolen      Company      fights 

prices Jan.     3  17 

'  Americanizing  soldiers Mar.  20  41 

Americans  in  London Feb.     7  64 

Russians  on Mar.  27  67 

America's  colonies Mar.    6  61 

problems  in  1820 Feb.     7  62 

Anatomy,  Defects  of  human.  .  .  .Feb.  21  64 

Andes,  Tramping  in  the Feb.  21  70 

Andranik,  General Jan.    17  90 

Amir  inn  redeemed Jan.   31  58 

Animal  farm Feb.  21  110 

Animals,  Laws  of  wild, Mar.  27  117 

Mi.sconceptions  about Mar.  27  145 

Antelope's  fleetness  timed Mar.  27  121 

Argentine  drama Feb.     7  33 

Armenia,  Government  for Feb.  21  26 

Turkey  on. Jan.    10  24 

Army  bonus Feb.  28  18 

Mar.  20  28 

camp  Americanization Mar.  20  41 

chaplains Jan.   31  79 

officer.  Demoted Jan.    17  67 

officers,  Demoting Jan.    17  18 

Art  missionary,  Pittsburg Jan.    10  34 

Artificial  limbs Feb.     7  30 
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Asphalt  supply Jan.  31     31 

Athletics,  College Jan.    17  116 

Australia  by  air,  England  to.  .  .  .Jan.     3     44 

Australian  aviaries Mar.  27  109 

women Mar.  27     72 

Australia's  aid  to  soldiers Jan.   31     67 

Austria,  Living  conditions  in  .  .  .  Mar.  20     83 

Autocracy  and  war Mar.  27     32 

Automatic  tools Jan.    10     30 

Automobile  salesman's  prospects. PVb.  21     66 

statistics,  American P'eb.     7  122 

Teaching  "Wife"  to  run.  .  .Mar.  13     96 

thief. Feb.     7  111 

Automobiles     and     Government 

roads Feb.     7  125 

British Feb.     7  115 

Gasoline  and  oil  for Mar.  13     96 

Aviation  by  helicopter Jan.     3     25 

from  England  to  Australia.  .Jan.     3     44 

movies Jan.   31     77 

Aviator  Capt.  Ross  Smith Jan.     3     44 

Aviators,  Hot  clothes  for Jan.   31     27 

Azerbaijan  Republic  (Map) Feb.   14     42 

Aztec  ruin,  Explorations  in Jan.     3     93 

B 

Baker,  Ray  T Jan.   24     61 

Baltic,  Russia,  Germany  and  the.  Jan.   24     23 

Bank  clearings.  Growth  in Jan.   31   122 

deficit,  Federal  Reserve.  ...  .Mar.  20  150 

loans  on  whisky Jan.    17  132 

Banker  on  business  manners.  ..  .Jan.   31   113 

Banks  unite,  Two  old Jan.    10  118 

Women  in Mar.  13  141 

Barrels,  Manufacture  of Jan.    10     86 

Baseball  stars Jan.    10    60 

" Feb.  14  109 

"  "         125 

Batting  averages Jan.    17  118 

Bear  hunting.  Grizzly Mar.  20  128 

Beaver  dam.  Giant Mar.  13     30 

Benzol,  Acids  from Feb.   14  105 

Berger  reelected,  Victor Jan.     3     19 

Berlin,  Poverty  in Mar.  27     92 

Bernstorff's  papers.  Seizure  of.  .  .Mar.  27     80 

"Beyond  the  Horizon" Feb.  28     33 

Bill-board  controversy Feb.  28     32 

Bill-boards,  Joseph  Pennell  on.  .Jan.    17     34 

Bird  study  in  winter.  .  .-.  : laii.   24  105 

Birds,  Australian  gardens  for Mar.  27  109 

Blind,  Snow Mar.  27     91 

Blood  tests  for  race Jan.  24    94 

"Bluebird"  opera Jan.   17     32 

Bluejay Feb.  21   119 

Boats,  Detachable  power  for . . .  .  Mar.  27     33 

Bolshevik  mind Jan.   24     47 

Bolsheviki,  French Jan.     3     56 

in  America Jan.    17     13 

in  Asia Mar.  20     32 

in  Sicily... Mar.  27     69 

Japan,  China,  and Jan.    17     26 

See  Russia. 
Bonds,     Government    loans    on 

Liberty Feb.  14  133 
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Bonds,  Municipal Feb.  28  117 

Books,  Buying  rare Feb.  21    34 

Books,  Recent: 

Adventures  in  Interviewing 

(Marcosson) Mar.  27     74 

Adventures     of     a     Nature 

Guide  (Mills) :  .  .  .  . Mar.  27    91 

Agassiz,      Ehzabeth      Cary 

(Paton) Feb.     7  101 

Before  the  War  (Haldane) . .  Mar.  13  116 

Career    of    Leonard    Wood 

(Sears) Jan.    10  108 

Caught  by  the  Turks  (Yeats- 
Brown)  Feb.  28  105 

Community     Church,     The 

(Jackson) Feb.  21     37 

Correspondence  of  Nicholas 

Biddle  (McGrane) Jan.    10  117 

Crime,  The  (Grelling) Jan.    10  111 

Economic      Consequences  /  Mar.  13     47 
of  the  Peace  (Keynes).,  t        "         101 

Father  Duffy's  Story(Duffy)Feb.  14     65 

From  Place  to  Place  (Cobb) .  Mar.  27  130 

From  the  Life  (O'Higgins).  .Mar.  27  136 

Government  Organization  in 
War-Time  and  After  (Wil- 
loughby) Jan.   10  114 

History   of   the   Theater   in 

America  (Hornblow) Feb.     7     98 

House  of  the  Good  Neighbor 

(Lovejoy) Feb.  28    96 

Independence  of  the  Execu- 
tive (Cleveland) Mar.  27     47 

Individualistic   Gospel,   The 

(GiUies) Mar.    6     38 

Indo-China  and  Its  Promi- 
nent People  (Bandesson) .  Feb.  28  102 

Inside   Story   of   the   Peace 

Conference  (Dillon) Mar.  27  122 

Memoirs     of     Buffalo     Bill 

(Cody) Mar.  13     73 

My  Generation  (Tucker).  .  .Jan.    10  114 

New  Map  of  Asia,  The  (Gib- 
bons)  Jan.    10  106 

Outland  (Au.stin) Mar.  13  112 

Six     Thousand     Country 

Churches  (Gill-Pinchot).. Feb.     7     30 

Stabilizing  the  Dollar 
(Fisher) Mar.  13  119 

Storv    of    the    Great    War 

(Usher) Jan.    10  114 

Substitution  for  the  Saloon 

(Calkins) Feb.  14     36 

Tales    of    a   Cruel   Country 

(Cumberland) Feb.  28  101 

Unhappy     Far-Off     Things 

(Dunsany) Feb.     7   103 

Wade  In,  Sanitary!  (Derby) .  Mar.  27   130 

Woqd,    Career    of    Leonard 

(Sears) Jan.   10  108 

World  Flat  Globe  and  Inter- 
national Geographical  His 
tory  of  the  World  (Wood- 
man el  a  I) Jan.    10  114 
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Yankee  in  the  British  Zone 

(MacVeagh-Brown) Mar.  13     06 

Books  that  explain  America ....  Feb.     7     33 

Borden,  Sir  Robert ¥eh.   14     61 

Boxing-matches  and  j)rize-fight S.Feb.   14  124 

Boy  scouts  trap.  Should Feb.  21   109 

Brain-cells  and  intellect , .  .Jan.    17  111 

Brazil,  Life  in Mar.  13     82 

Brazilian  characteristics Feb.  21     86 

jungle Jan.    17     69 

Bricic-making,  Chemistry  and . . .  Mar.  20  104 

Bridge,  Largest  lift Feb.     7     28 

Bridges,  Decimal  classification  of. Mar.  13  127 

Britain,  Tipping  in Feb.   14     SO 

Britain's  army  .statistics Feb.   14     27 

budget  system Jan.    17  138 

British,  American  attitude  tovvardMar.  6     25 

-American  discords Mar.  27     20 

and  American  soldiers Mar.  13     66 

spenders Jan.    17  134 

automobiles Feb.     7  115 

middle-class  union Mar.  20     33 

non-conformists'  gain Feb.   14     37 

on  Grey's  American  mis.sion.  Jan.   24     22 

Briton  on  America Jan.    17     23 

on  American  movie-mannersMar.  27     37 

Bryan  on  Treaty,  W.J Ian.    17     1 1 

Political  career  of Jan.   31     47 

-Wilson  split Jan.   24     15 

Htiford  deportation Tan.     3     14 

Building  advised Feb.  21   133 

in  1919 Mar.  13  143 

Bulkheads  and  doors Feb.     7     88 

Burbank,  Luther Mar.  20  107 

Bus,  Advantages  of  motor- Mar.  27     34 

Business  competition Mar.    6  123 

crises,  Meeting Mar.  13     62 
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California  redwoods  threatened.. Mar.  27  100 

Callaway,  Fuller  E Mar.    6  1 18 

Camphor  farming Jan.    10  31 

Canada  in  the  League Mar.  13  26 

Canadian  exchange Jan.     3  22 

paper  shortage Feb.   14  27 

trade Mar.  27  48 

Canada's  farm  loans Mar.  13  146 

workshops  for  ex-soldiers.  .  .Feb.  28  35 

Canal,  New  Orleans Jan.   31  28 

Candy-selling Mar.    6  122 

Car  refrigeration Jan.   31  92 

Carbohydrates Jan.     3  78 

Carfares,  "Odd" Jan.   10  89 

Carlisle,  bandit,  \V.  L Jan.    17  52 

Carnegie,  Schwab  on Feb.  21  56 

Carpentier-Beckett  bout Jan.    17  121 

"                                           "  127 

Carroll,  Jane ". .  . '.  .Feb.  14  80 

'•Carry  On"  clubs Feb.     7  37 

Cars,  Light  trolley- Jan.    17  109 

Castor-oil,  How  to  take Feb.     7  93 

Celestial  short-circuit Feb.  28  27 

Cement-coated  nails Mar.    6  107 

C'ensus,  Machine-made Feb.  28  26 

needed,  Hospital Feb.   14  102 

('haplains.  Army Jan.   31  79 

(Jharity  and  prohibition Feb.   14  37 

Small  gifts  to Feb.  21  37 

Chemical  "duplicating"  of 

nature Jan.    10  94 

reaction.  Life  as  a Feb.  28  82 

Chicago  opera  and  orch(!stra. .  .  .Mar.    6  35 

Tribune  gets  Treaty Jan.      3  59 

Chicago's  bascule  bridge Feb.     7  28 

(thickens  in  India Mar.    6  38 

Child,  Normal Ian.    17  29 

Children,  Ilcailh  of  farmers' Feb.  28  93 

in  slums Feb.   14  38 

of  (central  Europe Ian.    10  91 

China,  Bolshevism  in Mar.  20  32 

Engli.sh  fiction  in l''eb.     7  34 

Importance  of  Shantung Ian.    17  78 

Japan,  and  Bolshevism Ian.    17  26 

f'hinese  classes  and  court (!sies.  .  .Jan.   31  61 

LaV)or  (^orps  in  I-'rance Feb.  28  50 

on  Senate  and  Treaty Ian.   24  26 

pharmacy ". Mar.  27  140 

plays  and  actors Mar.  13  34 

women Jan.    17  74 
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Church  and  movie Feb.  21  38 

prohibition Feb.     7  38 

radicals Jan.   31  36 

spiritualism Jan.   31  37 

Community Feb.  21  37 

in  rural  districts Feb.     7  36 

ministers'  salaries Jan.     3  35 

money  drives,  Ethics  of Jan.   24  36 

pageant Jan.    10  35 

tramp Feb.  21  38 

Churches,  British  Non-Conform- 
ist  Feb.   14  37 

Soldiers'  leagues  in Mar.  20  46 

"Christ,"  J^pstein's Mar.  27  36 

Christian,  Hindu  festivals  made .  Mar.  27  42 

Christianity,  Japanese  on Ian.    17  37 

Clemenceau  and  art Jan.   24  32 

Deschanel  defeats Jan.   31  18 

"                 "  22 

Clemenceau's  defeat.  Enemies  on. Mar.  20  34 

Clothing  profits Feb.  21  20 

Coal,  Clean. Ian.   31  83 

dust  explosions  in  mills Feb.  14  31 

Cobb's  batting  average,  Ty Ian.    17  118 

Codfishers,  Japanese Mar.  20  91 

Cody,  "Buffalo  Bill" Mar.  13  73 

Coins  needed.  New Ian.     3  114 

Colbv,    Appointment    of    Bain- 
bridge Mar.  13  22 

College  athletics Ian.    17  116 

students  on  Treaty F{^b.   14  33 

Colloids  in  milk  and  kerosene.  .  .Jan.      3  80 

Colonies,  America's Mar.    6  61 

Community  church I'eb.  21  37 

Competition  in  business Mar.    6  123 

Compressed  air  in  textile  mills.  .Feb.     7  93 

Congress  and  European  relief.  .  .1^^'b.  21  19 

Conwell's  experience,  Russell  H.Mar.  27  42 

Cooperative  stores Jan.   24  17 

Correspondence,   War  and  busi- 
ness   Jan.    17  92 

Cottonwoods,  Cottonless Jan.     3  84 

Country  doctors Mar.    6  28 

Courts  and  the  poor Jan.  31  62 

Cowboy  songs Jan.  24  54 

Cowboys,  Poetical  sermon  for.  .  .Feb.  28  66 

Cranes  for  loading  ships Jan.   24  27 

Crime  in  France Feb.   14  46 

C'ubist,  Nature  as Jan.    17  28 

Curb  Market  to  move Mar.  20  152 

Currency  inflation.  World's Ian.   31  115 

regulation.  World Feb.  21  130 

Czecho-SIovak  money Feb.  14  134 

D 

Dancing  " craze" Mar.  20  43 

Dartmoor,  Power  plants  on Mar.    6  107 

Davey  Bill Jan.   24  18 

Feb.     7  11 

Death  Valley,  Farming  in Mar.  20  38 

Deer,  Preservation  of Feb.  21  115 

DeKoven's  "Rip  Van  Winkle  "..Jan.   24  34 

Democratic  issue.  Prohibition .  .  .  Mar.  20  24 

party  split Jan.   24  15 

Dempsev's  war-record,  Jack.  ..  .Feb.   14  123 

Dcsatype Feb.   14  90 

Desdianel,  Career  of  Paul PVb.     7  66 

Deschanel  defeats  Clemenceau  .  .Jan.   31  18 

"                             . .       "  22 

Detours,  Abolishing Jan.    17  31 

Diamond  buying Mar.  20  98 

imports Feb.  21  29 

Dinosaur  hunt Feb.  28  76 

Disease  and  jjcrsonality Feb.  21  107 

prevention Jan.   24  86 

record  of  1919 Feb.   14  106 

Dismal  swamj) I'Vb.     7  88 

Diving  for  diamonds Ian.   31  97 

Docdors,  (,'ountry Mar.    6  28 

Dog  hero Jan.   24  1 16 

Dollar,  Value  of Mar.  13  1 19 

Drainage  raises  land  values Jan.   24  99 

water  for  live  stock Jan.   24  98 

Drama,  Argentine Feb.     7  33 

Drinking,  Control  of Ian.      3  97 

Drinkwater's  "Lincoln" Jan.     3  30 

Drug  habit Mar.    6  27 

Druggists,  Profiteering Ian.    17  110 

Drugs,  Alcoholic  . Feb.    14  30 

Duffy  at  war,  Father Feb.  14  65 
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Dust  sieves,  Electric Feb.  28  89 

Dyes,  Explo.sive Jan.   31  85 

German  and  American Jan.    17  29 

E 

Earth's  heat,  Plans  for  using.  ..  .Jan.     3  27 

Economic  future  of  Europe Mar.  13  101 

Edge  Act Jan.    17  20 

Senator  \\ .  A Feb.     7  68 

Educational  Articles: 

Azerbaijan  I^epublic Feb.   14  42 

Corrections  of Feb.  21  90 

I'^rench  in  America Jan.   31  43 

Grooming    a    Presidential 

Candidate Feb.  28  41 

Irish  Republic Jan.     3  40 

Jjcssons  in  American  Citizen- 
ship Announcement Feb.  21  90 

Macedonia Jan.    17  42 

Origin  of  the  Presidency Mar.  27  47 

Palestine Jan.    10  42 

Paths  to  the  Presidency: 

I ■ Mar.    6  43 

II Mar.  13  42 

Republic  of  Caucasia I*Vb.  21  43 

Rusinia Feb.     7  42 

Syria Jan.   24  42 

Eel,  Life  of  the Jan.   24  102 

I'^gv))!,  Briti.sh  mission  to Jan.    17  22 

1S2(),  Problems  of Feb.     7  62 

Einstein  at  home,  Professor Mar.  20  73 

on  theory  of  relativity Jan.   31  29 

iLlect  ric  causes  of  influenza Feb.  28  57 

dehydration  of  oil Jan.     3  89 

disturbance  from  meteor.  .  .Feb.  28  27 

dust  sieves Feb.  28  89 

irons,  P'ires  from Jan.   31  92 

light,  New Feb.  21  31 

railways Jan.     3  18 

trolley-cars.  Light Jan.    17  109 

Electrically  heated  clothes Jan.   31  28 

Elephants  in  Addo  Bush Mar.  27  105 

Elk,  Wyoming Jan.   24  108 

EUer,  Hod Jan.    10  60 

End  of  world  prophecy Jan.    10  46 

Engineer,  Publicity  for Mar.  13  137 

England,  George  Allan Mar.    6  63 

to  Australia  by  air Jan.     3  44 

Engli.sh  and  science Mar.  13  130 

estates  sold  farmers Feb.     7  59 

fiction  in  China Feb.     7  34 

Ensign  duty  on  ship Mar.  20  66 

Epstein's  sculptiu-e,  Jacob Mar.  27  36 

Europe,  American  relief  work  in. Mar.  20  44 

Economic  future  of Mar.  13  101 

Freedom  in  the  new Mar.  13  36 

Fresh  food  for Mar.    6  108 

Raymond  Hitchcock  on ....  Jan.    17  56 

Withholding  aid  from Feb.  21  19 

"  23 

European  children,  Joyless Jan.    10  91 

finances Mar.  20  142 

"       "  148 

Glass  on Feb.  14  17 

Hoover  on Jan.   24  11 

neutrals.  Trade  of Feb.  28  112 

Europeans  on  Wilson  autocracy .  Feb.  28  24 

Exchange,  Foreign Feb.  21  15 

Explosives  in  New  York  Harbor. Feb.  21  30 

Export  Finance  Act Jan.    17  20 

Expositions,  Foreign  trade Jan.    17  135 

Extravagance  and  prices Jan.     3  64 

Government Mar.  20  26 

in  America Mar.  27  58 

Eye,  Light  on  the Mar.    6  104 

-strain  at  movies Jan.   31  91 

Eyelid,  Third Jan.   24  1 14 

F 

Factory  lighting Jan.   24  30 

Failures  fewer.  Business Jan.    17  132 

Falls,  Prehistoric Feb.    14  31 

I'^amily  gains  from  war Feb.     7  38 

Farm.  Animal Feb.  21  110 

labor Jan.   31  104 

shortage Feb.  21  18 

life,  Tulsa  editor  on Jan.    17  64 

loans Jan.    10  119 

"    Feb.  28  117 
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Farm  loans,  Manitoba's Mar.  13  146 

power,  Horse  as Feb.  14  98 

Farmer  as  exporter Jan.    10  120 

on  the  map.  Putting Feb.  21  28 

Farmer's  children,  Health  of .  .  .  .Feb.  28  93 

Farmers,  city  men,  and  movies.  .Mar.    6  126 

Patent  medicine  for Jan.   31  107 

Unrest  among Feb.  14  13 

Farming  in  Death  Valley Mar.  20  38 

Fatigue  tests.  Faulty Feb.  21  97 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  deficit.  . . .  Mar.  20  150 

Fencers,  American Mar.  20  118 

Fiction  in  China,  Enghsh Mar.    7  34 

Field,  Marshall,  3rd Mar.  27  98 

Finance  Act,  Export Jan.   17  20 

European Mar.  20  142 

"  148 

Glass  on Feb.  14  17 

statistics.  Government Mar.  27  l.'SO 

World  currency  inflation ...  .Jan.   31  ll.'j 

Financial  aid  to  Europe,  No.  .  .  .Feb.  21  19 

.  .  .  .       "  23 

conference,  International.  .  .Mar.  13  140 

summary Feb.     7  45 

Finger-prints,  Smudged Jan.    17  80 

Fire-traps,  Labehng Jan.     3  29 

Fkes  from  electric  irons Jan.   31  94 

Fish-story,  Iowa Feb.  14  118 

Fiume.     See  Italy. 

Food  for  Europe,  Fresh Mar.    6  108 

from  micro-agriculture Jan.   31  97 

Football  game,  Oregon-Harvard. Jan.   17  114 

Ford  street-car  test Jan.    10  28 

Foreign  exchange Mar.  20  142 

"  148 

securities    and    Stock    Ex- 
change  Jan.   17  134 

trade  fairs Jan.    17  135 

France.Bringing  soldier  dead  fromJan.     3  34 

..Feb.     7  20 

Cost  of  living  in Mar.    6  139 

Crime  in Feb.   14  46 

of  war-days Feb.  28  96 

France's  financial  situation Mar.  27  22 

imitation  of  America Feb.  21  33 

indemnity  in  70's Jan.    17  131 

Freedom's  reality  and  illusions.  .Mar.  13  36 

French  Bolsheviki Jan.     3  56 

elections Jan.   31  18 

"         "  22 

farms Jan.   10  54 

in  America Jan.  31  43 

letters,  German  on Jan.    10  33 

plan  world  wireless Jan.     3  80 

replies  to  Wilson Mar.  27  27 

war-brides Feb.   14  57 

Fuel  resources  and  supply Mar.  20  101 

waste  and  conservation.  .  .  .Jan.   31  88 

Fur-bearers,  Trapping Jan.   24  113 

Furnace  Creek  Ranch Mar.  20  38 

G 

Game  as  indemnity Feb.  21  27 

"Garrulities  of  an  Octogenarian 

Editor" Mar.  20  95 

Gas,  Cleaning Feb.  28  89 

waste,  Natural Feb.  14  107 

wells,  Deepest Feb.  21  103 

Gasoline  supply Mar.  13  96 

Geography's  debt  to  missionary .  Mar.  1*3  38 

German  and  other  foreign  press.  .Feb.  28  31 

anti-Jewish  agitation Jan.     3  36 

democratic  theater Feb.  28  30 

dyes Jan.   17  29 

economic    and    industrial 

status Feb.  14  25 

Hamburg  unprosperous .  .  .  .Mar.  27  29 

Ivrupp  plant Feb.  28  66 

long-range  gun Mar.  20  36 

music  reenters Feb.  28  31 

on  French  letters Jan.   10  33 

opera  in  America Mar.  13  33 

papers.  Seizure  of Mar.  27  80 

political  parties Jan.    17  24 

professors  unchanged,  Most. Feb.  21  32 

revolution Mar.    6  22 

-Russian  trade Jan.    17  24 

ships.  Disposal  of Mar.    6  19 

treaty  "leak" Jan.     3  59 

war-leaders  as  authors Feb.  14  35 


Date     Page 

Germans  on  Clemenceau's  defeat.  Mar.  20  34 

welcome  in  South  America.  .Mar.  13  27 

Germany,  Easing  the  terms  for. .  Mar.  27  17 

Hard  times  in Jan.   24  63 

Money  troubles  in Mar.    6  78 

Poverty  in  Beriin Mar.  27  92 

ReUgion  in Feb.   14  38 

Russia,  and  the  Baltic Jan.   24  23 

Germany's  army Feb.     7  22 

lottery  bond  plan .Jan.   17  132 

tax  on  capital Mar.  20  147 

war-criminals Feb.  21  16 

Feb.  28  19 

Ilar.  27  30 

Givers  of  mites Feb.  21  37 

Gla.ss  on  European  finance Feb.   14  17 

Gold  mining-mill  underground  .  .Jan.    17  30 

statistics Mar.  20  52 

Golf-ball,  Standardized Mar.  20  124 

Golf  links,  Latin  on Feb.   14  121 

Gompers  and  Christianitv Jan.   24  38 

Gorilla  hunting " Feb.  21  77 

Government  expenditures Mar.  27  150 

extravagance Mar.  20  26 

securities,  Unclaimed Jan.    10  120 

Grain  not  for  pigs Jan.    17  105 

Grant  and  the  "  Reds,"  Rev.  P.  S.Jan.   31  36 

Graphite,  Artificial Feb.  21  96 

Gray  Brotheriiood Feb.  28  36 

Great  Rift  Valley Mar.  13  136 

Greece,  Cruel  loves  of Feb.  28  101 

Grey's  mission.  Viscount Jan.   24  22 

Cirotesque  age,  Our Feb.     7  35 

Guanacos I'eb.   14  94 

Gun,  German  long-range Mar.  20  36 

Life-line Jan.     3  27 

Guns  greased.  Keeping Feb.  21  95 

wear  out.  Why Feb.  14  28 

Gyroscope  for  ships Feb.    7  27 

H 

Haber  gets  Nobel  prize,  Dr Mar.  13  32 

Haiti,  Raid  at  Port-au-Prince .  .  .  Mar.  27  56 

republic Jan.    10  51 

Haldane's  defense,  Lord Mar.  13  116 

Hamburg  unprosperous Mar.  27  29 

Harden,  DeVere  H Jan.    17  67 

Harding,  Warren  G Mar.  20  55 

Harvard-Oregon  football  game.  .Jan.    17  114 

Hawaii  under  American  rule ....  Mar.    6  62 

Health,  Pubhc Jan.   10  82 

record  of  1919 Feb.   14  lOG 

Heat,  Projects  for  using  earth's.  .Jan.     3  27 

Helicopter Jan.     3  25 

High  schools,  Pubhc Jan.     3  33 

Highbrows,  Herford  on Mar.  20  43 

Hindu  festivals  made  Christian .  .  Mar.  27  42 

Hitchcock  on  Europe,  Raymond.  Jan.   17  56 

Hog-kilUng  in  Missouri Feb.     7  80 

Hohenzollern,  Americans  call  on 

Wilhelm Jan.   17  60 

American  jurists  sentence .  .  Feb.     7  47 

at  Jerusalem Jan.   24  38 

Interview  with  Mrs Mar.  20  70 

should  be  tried Jan.   31  20 

Holland  still  neutral Feb.  28  23 

Holt  at  eighty,  Henry Mar.  20  95 

"  Holy  Ghost  and  Us"  cult Mar.  20  76 

Hoover,  Herbert Mar.  13  47 

on  European  finances Jan.   24  11 

Presidential  boom Jan.  31  16 

Mar.    6  13 

Horowitz,  Louis  J Feb.  28  49 

Horse  on  the  farm Feb.  14  98 

Hospital  census  needed Feb.  14  102 

House,  Cold-proof Mar.  13  123 

Human  body,  Defects  of Feb.  21  64 

Humor  in  mining  reports Jan.   24  30 

Hungarian  children,  Feeding. .  .  .Jan.    17  64 

finance Mar.    6  134 

Hunting  grizzly  bears Mar.  20  128 

Hydrodrome Jan.     3  28 

I 

Illumination,  Factory Jan.   24  30 

Income  and  morality Mar.    6  37 

India,  British  difficulties  in Jan.   24  24 

Chickens  in Mar.    6  38 


Date  Page 

Indian  in  art,  American I'eb.   14  32 

race  improving Mar.  13  .58 

women,  Suffrage  denied ....  Mar.  20  35 

India's  new  govcnment Jan.   31  26 

Indo-China Feb.  28  102 

Industrial    democracy    at    Wap- 

pingers  Falls Mar.    6  115 

harmony Jan.    17  96 

reform    in    government    ar- 
senals  Jan.    10  94 

Industry,  Depersonalizing Jan.    10  30 

Inflation  and  prices Feb.   14  130 

Influenza,  Electric  causes  of .  .  .  .Feb.  28  57 

epidemic Jan.   31  13 

Interviewing,  Adventures  in.  .  .  .Mar.  27  74 

Invention,  Teaching  and Feb.   14  29 

Inventors  and  patents Feb.   14  90 

Investor,  Hard  times  for Mar.  13  144 

Ireland,  Dual  Home  Rule  for ....  Jan.     3  16 

Jan.    10  16 

Prosperity  in Jan.     3  55 

Ireland's  geniuses Mar.  27  38 

Irish  assassinations  in  1882 Jan.   31  52 

bonds Feb.     7  16 

legal  repartee Feb.     7  76 

poster  propag;;n(la Mar.    6  88 

Protestant  mission Mar.    6  36 

question,  America  and Jan.    17  25 

Republic  (map) Jan.     3  40 

Iron,  Rust-proof Mar.  13  125 

Irrigation  results Jan.    17  100 

Italy's  Adriatic  claims  (map) ....  Feb.   14  23 

America  and  (map) ....  Mar.  13  19 

I.  W.  W.  methods Jan.   17  58 

J 

Jackson  and  Democracy,  AndrewFeb.  14  52 

Japan  and  Siberia Jan.   31  25 

China,  and  Bolshevism Jan.    17  26 

for  manhood  suffrage Feb.  28  25 

judges  the  West Jan.    10  38 

Jury-trial  in Mar.    6  25 

Motoriess Mar.  20  39 

on  America Mar.    6  25 

on  Siberian  question Jan.    10  23 

Japanese  codfishers Mar.  20  91 

on  Christianity Jan.    17  37 

tennis  champion Jan.    17  118 

.Jay,  Blue Feb.  21  119 

Jenkins's  kidnaping,  W.  O Feb.  21  52 

Jerusalem,  Kaiser  at Jan.   24  38 

Jerusalem  Neivs Feb    14  52 

Jewish  pogroms  in  Poland Feb.  21  36 

woman  preacher Jan.   31  38 

Jews     in     Germany,     Agitation 

against Jan.     3  36 

Johnson,  Ambassador  Robert  U .  Mar.    6  32 

Jones,  RepubHc  of Jan.   31  58 

Rev.  Wilham  J Jan.     3  36 

Jugo-Slavia's  Adriatic  claims.  ..  .Feb.   14  23 

.Jungle,  Brazilian Jan.    17  69 

Juniper  forest,  Oregon Jan.    17  96 

Justice  for  poor Jan.   31  62 

K 

Kansas  Industrial  Court Feb.     7  17 

Kiphng,  Capping Mar.  20  43 

Kipling's  pessimism Feb.  21  33 

Ivish  graphite .Feb.  21  97 

Knitting-yarns Jan.   24  85 

Kreisler,  America  and Jan.     3  48 

Krupp  plant  in  peace  times.  .  .  .  .Feb.  28  66 

L 

Labor  and  collective  bargaining.  Mar.  20  45 

awakening  in  Japan Mar.  13  24 

democracy    at    Wappingers 

FaUs Mar.    6  115 

Farm Jan.   31  104 

"     Feb.  21  18 

Foreigners  on  American.  ..  .Jan.     3  24 

Government,  Plans  for  a .  .  .  Feb.  21  13 

harmony Jan.    17  96 

in  Government  arsenals.  ..  .Jan.    10  94 

leaders,  Wages  of Jan.    17  84 

National  com-t  for Jan.    10  14 

Successful  handling  of Mar.    6  118 

tribunal,  Kansas Feb.     7  17 

Unskilled Feb.  21  59 


The  Literary  Digest 


Date     rage 

Labor's  attitude  toward  "  Re<ls ' ' .  Mar.  20  2 1 

verdict  on  prohibition Mar.  13  13 

Lang  and  Pa^ion-plaj',  Anton.  .Feb.  28  36 

Lansing  re^jignation Feb.  28  13 

Latin  on  golf  links Feb.   14  121 

Lauder,  Interview  with  Harrj'..  .Jan.    10  66 

Laws  of  herd  and  flook Mar.  27  117 

lyoad-pencils,  Juniper  wood  for.  .Jan.    17  96 

League,  Canada  and Mar.  13  26 

of  Nations,  Students  on.  .  .  .Feb.  14  33 

lycgal  repartee,  Irish Feb.     7  76 

Lettering  marhine Feb.   14  90 

Letters,  War  and  business Jan.  17  92 

Lewis  and  German  t  reaty,  Spear- 
man  Jan.     3  59 

Liberty  bonds,  Government  loans 

on Feb.   14  133 

Library',  Minister's  books  as.  .  .  .Mar.    6  37 

Life  as  chemical  reaction Feb.  28  82 

-line  gun Jan.     3  27 

Light  approximating  daylight.  .  .Feb.  21  31 

on  the  eye Mar.    6  104 

Lighting,  Factory •. Jan.   24  30 

Movie Mar.  27  35 

Limbs,  Artificial Feb.     7  30 

"Lincoln,"  Drinkwater's Jan.     3  30 

Mar.    6  33 

Liquor  control Jan.     3  97 

Literary  Dkjkst,  matchmaker. Jan.   10  75 

Lizards,  Siamese Jan.    17  109 

Llama Feb.  14  94 

Lodge,  Sir  Ohver Feb.  14  55 

and  science Mar.  13  31 

London,  Americans  in Feb.     7  64 

Los  Angeles  movie-making Mar.    6  71 

Loui.siana,  Parker,  Governor  of. .  Feb.     7  18 

Lubricating  human  machinery ..  Jan.   17  96 

Lynching,  Kentucky  cure  for.. .  .Feb.  28  20 

Lynchings  in  1919 Jan.   17  20 

M 

McAdoo,  'William  G Feb.  28  44 

Macedonia  (map) Jan.    17  42 

Machines  for  loading  .ships Jan.   24  27 

Maeterlinck's  "  Blue  Bird"  operaJan.    17  32 

Magazines,  Typewritten Jan.   31  85 

Malaria,  Control  of Jan.   31  94 

Manners,  Banker  on  business.  .  .Jan.   31  113 

Man's  anatomy.  Defects  of Feb.  21  64 

Maps: 

Adriatic Mar.  13  19 

Azerbaijan  Republic Feb.   14  42 

England    to    Australia    air- 
rout  e Jan.     3  46 

Ireland Jan.     3  40 

Italy Feb.   14  23 

Macedonia Jan.    17  42 

Palestine Jan.    10  42 

Ku.sinia Feb.     7  42 

Russia Jan.   31  15 

"        .• Feb.  21  43 

Syria Jan.   24  42 

Marconi's  mysterious  .signals. . . .  Mar.  13  29 

Marines  end  Haiti  raid Feb.  27  56 

Mars,  "Signals"  from Mar.  13  29 

Marshall,  Thomas  Riley Jan.   24  57 

Mas-sine's  grotesque  art Feb.     7  35 

Meat  trust  dissolution Jan.      3  11 

Medical  profession  socialization..  Mar.    6  104 

M(dicine  for  farmers,  Patent Jan.    31  107 

Medicin(«  and  prohibition Feb.    14  30 

Mental  ability  cla.ssified Jan.    10  31 

t(Mts,  Defects  of Feb.  28  85 

Merchant  fleet  to  be  sold.  Gov- 
ernment's  Jan.   24  20 

marine.  Aliens  in Mar.    6  94 

b<;ing  Americanized. . .  .  Mar.  13  79 

conciitions Jan.    17  82 

Mestrovitch,  M.  H Feb.   14  48 

Metallurgical  cubistry Jan.    17  28 

Meteor,     Electrical    disturbance 

from    Feb.  28  27 

Methodists    on    collective    bar- 

Kaining M;ir.  20  45 

M(!.\icaii  ki<liiai)ing  of  Jenkins. . .  I'ch.  21  52 

labor Mar.  20  102 

Mexicans  on  Mexico Jan.   31  24 

Mexico,  C'ondit  ions  improving  in. Mar.    6  56 

PfopI'-  of Jan.    10  68 

Microbiology,  Industrial Jan.  31  97 


Date     Page 

Middle-class  union Mar.  20  33 

West  commercial  growth.  .  .Feb.  21  134 

Mikami,  tennis  champion Jan.    17  118 

Military  training,  Compulsory.  .Feb.   14  19 

Milk  and  kei'osene Jan.     3  80 

Millionaires,  American Mar.    6  52 

Mind  gears,  Changing Jan.   24  29 

Mining-mill  underground Jan.    17  30 

reports.  Humor  in Jan.   24  30 

Minister  trades-unionist Jan.     3  36 

Minister's  books  as  library Mar.    6  37 

Ministers' salaries  inadequate.  .  .Jan.     3  35 

Mint,  Director  of  CJovcrnnient.  .Jan.   24  61 

Missionary,  Geography's  debt  to.Mar.  13  38 

Mississippi  Valley  development.  .Feb.  21  134 

Monel  metal Mar.  27  147 

Money  and  morality Mar.    6  37 

regulation.  World Feb.  21  130 

values.  Foreign Mar.    6  70 

Monkey  life Feb.  21  125 

Monkeys  and  automobile Feb.  21  121 

Food  wisdom  of Mar.  20  37 

Mora's  Red-Cross  picture Mar.  27  40 

Morocco,  resources  and  history.  .Jan.     3  70 

Motor-bus,  Advantages  of Mar.  27  34 

car,  Farewell  to Jan.     3  102 

for  every  f;imily Jan.     3  105 

trucks  and  railroads Mar.  13  91 

Motoring  perils  in  movies Jan.     3  99 

Movie  and  church Feb.  21  38 

daylight Mar.  27  35 

manners,  Briton  on  our.  .  .  .Mar.  27  37 

stars.  Requirements  for ....  Mar.    6  82 

Movies,  Curved  screens  for Jan.   31  92 

Eye-strain  at Jan.   31  91 

in  Britain,  American Feb.  21  62 

Making  of Mar.    6  71 

Motoring  perils  in Jan.     3  99 

Wall  Street  finances Jan.   31  122 

vs.  spoken  drama Mar.  20  40 

Munsey,  Frank  A Feb.  21  47 


N 

Nails,  Cement-coated Mar. 

Natural  gas  waste Feb. 

Navy    Department,    Sims   ar- 
raigns   Jan. 

New  Orleans  canal Jan. 

Niagara  power  development.  .  .  .Jan. 

Prehistoric Feb. 

Nightcaps,  Return  to Jan. 

Nobel  award  criticized Mar. 

Non-Conformists'  gain Feb. 

-Partizan  League  fight Mar. 

Norris,  Jean Feb. 

North  Caucasia  (map) Feb. 

Dakota,  Political  strife  in.  .Mar. 

Prohibition  in Feb. 

Norway  gets  Spitzbergen Jan. 

Nut-branding  machine Mar. 


0 

Ober-Ammergau  Passion-play. .  .Feb.  28  36 

Officers,  Demoting  Army Jan.    17  18 

Oil  as  fuel Mar.  27  34 

Dehydrating i Jan.      3  89 

-field.  Model  of  .  . '. Feb.  28  27 

for  guns Feb.  21  95 

Investm(-nts  in Jan.   31  71 

resources,  American Mar.    6  111 

Oklahoma  editor  on  farm  life.  .  .Jan.    17  64 

Olives,  Poi.soning  from Mar.  13  30 

Olympic  games,  Americans  in. .  .  .  Mar.  20  115 

118 

British  in Mar.  20  120 

One-arm(;d  man,  Succcvss  of Jan.      3  52 

Opera  in  C'hicago,  American Jan.    24  34 

Oregon-Harvard  football  game.  .Jan.    17  114 

juniper  forest Jan.    17  96 

Originality,  Teaching Feb.   14  29 

Osier,  Dr.  William Jan.    17  46 

Oiiija  board Jan.    31  64 

Oysters,  Pearl Feb.  28  ()3 
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14 

107 

31 

12 

31 

28 

17 

27 

14 

31 

10 

29 

13 

32 

14 

37 

20 
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21 

59 

21 

43 

20 

62 

7 

82 

10 

26 

6 

29 

Packers  and  prices . 
Palest  ine  (map) .  .  .  . 
Zion  waits  in . 


.Jan. 
.Jan. 
.  Mar. 


3 
10 
13 


11 
42 

38 


Date     Page 

Palmer,  A.  Mitchell Mar.  27  51 

and  prices Jan.    10  18 

Paper  shortage  in  Canada Feb.   14  27 

Paraguay,  Conditions  in Jan.   31  75 

Paris,  Cost  of  living  in Mar.    6  139 

Crime  in Feb.   14  48 

Dancing  in Jan.   24  76 

Parker,  Governor  of  Louisiana.  .Feb.     7  18 

"Parsifal"  in  America Mar.  13  33 

Patent     medicines     and     prohi- 
bition   Feb.  14  30 

for  farmers Jan.   31  107 

Patents,  Securing Feb.   14  90 

Paths    to    the    Presidency.     See 
Educational  Articles. 

Paulownia  tree Jan.   10  28 

Pavements,  Elastic  base  for ....  Jan.    24  92 

Peace  Conference,  Dillon  on.  .  .  .Mar.  27  122 

Pearl-growing Feb.  28  63 

Peary,  Rear-Admiral  R.  E Mar.  13  52 

Pennell  and  bill-boards,  Joseph .  .  Jan.    17  34 

..Feb.  28  32 

Pershing  in  Laclede Jan.   24  51 

Personality  and  disease Feb.  21  107 

Petroleum  and  milk Jan.     3  80 

Philippine  English  advertising.  .  .  Mar.  13  76 

students Mar.  20  71 

Philippines  under  Ameri(;an  rule.  Mar.    6  62 

Photography,  Airplane Mar.  27  35 

Fifty  years  of Jan.    17  106 

Pickford,  Ciirls  like  Mary Mar.    6  82 

Pigs,  Cirain  not  for Jan.    17  105 

Pittsburg  art  missionary Jan.    10  34 

Plays,  War-time Jan.    17  35 

Poetry,  Current: 

After  War  (Murdock) Jan.    17  41 

Arrows  of  Light,  The 

(Mitchell) Mar.  13  41 

At    Dawn    in    December 

(Stuart) Feb.  21  40 

Avar  Inroad  (Machar) Mar.  27  44 

Beauty  (Seymour) Jan.    17  41 

Bewick  Finzer  (Robinson).  .Jan.    10  40 

Bluestone  (Wilkinson) Mar.    6  40 

By  Mellstock  Cross  at  the 

Year's  End  (Hardy) Mar.  13  41 

Catalog    of    Lovely    "Things 

(Le  Gallienne) Mar.    6  40 

Chant    Out    of    Doors,     A 

(Wilkinson) Mar.    6  40 

Child  to  the  Ghost  of  Karin 

(Jessup) Jan.  31  40 

Child's   Guide,   The  (C.  K. 

S.  M.) Feb.  14  41 

Christmastide— 1919  (Beebe)Jan.  17  41 
City    of    My    Pride,     The 

(Speight) Feb.     7  40 

Clerks   and   the   Bells,   The 

(Kipling) Feb.  28  38 

Countryman  and  the  Papers, 

The  (Gilbert) Feb.  21  40 

Death  (Cannon) Jan.  31  40 

Death-Mask    of    Theodore 

Roosevelt  (Smith) Jan.   24  40 

Death  of  the  Children,  The 

(Gissing) Mar.  13  41 

Destiny  (Speight) Feb.     7  40 

Distraction  (Kenyon) Jan.    17  41 

Dominion  (Cromwell) Jan.   31  40 

Door-Steps  (Wilson) Mar.  20  49 

DramaticCriticism(Seaman)Feb.  28  38 
Drowning  of  Mardale  (Lat- 

timore) Feb.     7  40 

Eternal  Unrest  (Sova) Mar.  27  44 

GaUipoU  (Gerardy) Feb.   14  41 

Glimpse  from  the  Train,  A 

.(Hardy) Feb.  28  38 

Goodness  (Harvey) Mar.  13  41 

(ireat  and  Small  (Dart).  .  .  .Jan.   31  40 

Great  Blaskct:Poets(Flower)  Jan.     3  39 

Hands  ((iib.son) Mar.  20  49 

Happy  Exile,  The  ((ierardy) Feb.   14  41 

Haunted  Hou.ses  (Wilson).  .Mar.  20  49 

Heaven  (Davies) Feb.     7  40 

If  I  Foiget-  The(>  (( 'l(>ghorn) .  I'Vb.     7  40 

Invalided  (G.  S.  B.) Mar.  20  49 

Invitation    to    the    Road 

(Birkett) Mar.  20  49 

Isabel  Freehng  (Masters). .  .Feb.  21  40 
I    Went    Into    My    Ciarden 

(Wilkinson) Mar.    6  40 


Poetry,  Current: 


Kijov  (Bezruc) Mar. 

LimehouseSunset(Mit,cham)Feb. 

Lines  to  the  \\'orl(l  (Lucio) .  PY-b. 

Mine-Sweepers,  The   (Mon- 
tague)   Jan. 

Mirrors,  The  (Hillyer) Feb. 

Mistral  Visyana  (Masters).  .Feb. 

Mold,  The  (Cromwell) Jan. 

Nigh  to  Jericho  (C  S.  B.).  .Mar 

Old  Road,  The  (Rooney) .  .  .Jan. 

On  A.shtown  Road  (Anon.).  Mar 

On    Shakespeare's    Sonnets 
(Moore) Jan. 

Overheard    in    Jerusalem 

(Lewis-Cook) Feb. 

Panther,  The  (Markham)..  .Mar. 

Passing  Show,  The  (Sassoon)Mar, 

Peace  (Thompson) Feb. 

Poetical    Sermon    for    Cow- 
boys  Feb. 

Poor   Relation,    The    (Rob- 
inson)   Jan. 

Quaesitor  Aeternus  (Thom- 
son)   Jan. 

Realization  (Cromwell) ....  Jan. 

Republic,  A  (Masters) Ian. 

Resurrectjon  (Tynan) Feb. 

Rime     of     the     Discharged 
Soldier  (Bhnd) Mar. 

Roosevelt  (Sterrett) Ian. 

Roosevelt  (W.  P.  F.  F.) Ian. 

Roosevelt,   Theodore   (Huh- 
ner) Jan. 

Sage,  The  (Robin.son) Ian. 

Service  of  Supply  (Stephens)  Jan. 

Song  (Mew) Jan. 

Song  for  Our  Fighting  Men 
(Wilkinson) Mar. 


Date     Page 
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44 

21 

40 

21 

40 

3 

39 

28 

38 

21 

40 

31 

40 

20 

49 

17 

41 

6 

92 

17 

41 

7 

40 

13 

41 

6 

40 

14 

41 

28     66 
10     40 


39 
40 
40 
40 

44 
40 
40 

40 
40 
39 
41 

40 
44 

44 
40 
41 
44 

41 
44 
40 


3 
31 
24 

7 

27 
24 
24 

24 

10 

3 

17 

6 
Spake  My  Heart  (Theer) ...  Mar.  27 
Spring     in     Tokyo,     The 

(Komai) Mar.  27 

Stafford's  Cabin  (Robinson)  .Jan.    10 

Stars  (Turner) Jan.    17 

Sun  Dial,  The  (Toman) Mar.  27 

Their     More     Perfect     Day 

(Dudley)..  . Mar.  13 

Three  Rondeaux  (Biu-bury).Mar.  27 

To  the  Pack  (Ben6t) Jan.   24 

Trailmen  of  the  Air  (Chap- 
man)   Jan. 

Traveler,  The  (Speight) Feb. 

Trees,  The  (Brown) Mar 

Twihght  Song  (Robinson) .  .Jan. 
Unanimiste  Poem:   The  Ex- 
press (Nichols) Feb. 

Voices  (Timmerman) Feb. 

Washington  (Coll) Jan. 

What  Are  We  Going  to  Say? 

(Peck) Mar 

Wheels,  1919  (Anon.) Feb. 

White  Thoughts  (Si)eight) .  .Feb. 
Wootten     Hill     in     Winter 

(Lyn) Jan. 

Yank  Sword  (Masters) Feb. 

Poland,  Jewish  pogroms  in Feb. 

shield  against  Bolshevism. .  .Feb. 

Poland's  finances Jan. 

Poor,  Justice  for  the Jan. 

Population,  World Jan. 

Pork  in  Missouri Feb. 

Powell,  Maud Jan.   31 

Power  for  boats,  Detachable.  .  .  .Mar. 
plants  on  Dartmoor Mar. 

Powhatan's  passengers,  Rescue  ofFeb.  21 

Preaching    "wrath    of    God" 

needed Mar.^  6     38 

Presidency,  Paths  to.     See  Edu- 
cational Articles. 
Senators  for Jan.    10     57 

Presidential  inability Mar.    6     16 

Press  and  public  opinion Jan.     3     32 

Foreign  language Feb.  28     31 

Prices  and  foreign  exchange.  .  .  .Feb.  21     15 

inflation Feb.   14  130 

Buyer  and  high Jan.   24     78 

Extravagance  and Jan.     3     64 

Packers  and Jan.     3     11 

Railway  brotherhoods  fight. Jan.   24     17 

R.  C.  Meeker  on Jan.    17     16 

Shoe  and  clothing Feb.  21     20 

Princess  tree Jan.    10     28 
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Prisoners'  brotherhood Feb.  28     36 

Prize-fights  and  boxing-matches.  Feb.  14   124 

Problems  of  1820 Feb.  7     62 

Production  in  1919 Feb.  7     45 

Profiteering,  Fighting Jan.  10     18 

in  sugar Jan.  10     20 

See  also  Prices. 

Prohibition  and  percentages Feb.  14 

charity Feb.  14 

medicines Feb.  14 

mortality PY-b.  28 

the  poor Jan.  17 

a  Democratic  issu(> Mar.  20 

Attempts  to  nullify Jan.  17 

Briton  investigates Jan.  17 

enforcement Feb.  14 

Clergy  and Feb.  7 

in  North  Dakota Feb.  7 

Labor's  verdict  on Mar.  13 


"Old  Soak"  on Mar.    6 

prospects,  British Feb.  28 

Mar.    6 

saloon  substitutes Feb.   14 

State  attacks  on Mar.  27 

Prophecy  of  world  end Jan.    10 

Psychic  phenomena  and  ouija.  .    Jan.   31 

"Psychics" Mar.  20 

Public  health Jan.    10 

opinion  and  press Jan.     3 
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R 

Race,  Blood  tests  for Jan.   24     94 

Radicals  and  the  Church Jan.   31  86 

Deporting  ahen Jan.     3  14 

in  America Jan.    17  13 

Labor's  attitude  toward.  .  .  .Mar.  20     21 

Railroad  accident  prevention.. .  .Jan.    10  27 

Brotherhoods'  stores Jan.   24  17 

engine  smoke-duct Mar.  13  31 

fireman  hero Feb.   14  86 

law,  New Feb.  28  16 

life  bridge Feb.     7  28 

officials,  Salaries  of Feb.     7  130 

whi.sthng Feb.  28  29 

Railroads  and  motor-trucks Mar.  13  91 

Benefits  from  r(>tunied Mar.  13  16 

Problems  of  the Jan.    10  11 

Snow  and Mar.    6  30 

Rails,  Age  of Jan.     3  96 

Railways,  Electric Jan.     3  18 

Reading  and  war Jan.    17  34 

Reception  clerks Mar.    6  131 

Reclamation  Service  irrigation.  .Jan.    17  100 

Red-Cross  nurse  pictured Mar.  27  40 

Redwoods  threatened Mar.  27  100 

Refrigeration  for  freight-cars. . .  .Jan.   31  92 

Relief  societies  still  operating   .  .  Mar.  20  44 

Rehgion,  Bolsheviki  and Mar.  13  37 

Bolshevism  again.st Jan.    17  36 

in  Germany Feb.  14  38 

Soldiers' Jan.    10  36 

Religious  demoralization,  Rural. Feb.     7  36 

editors.  Sins  of Jan.   24  37 

tramp Feb.  21  38 

Renoir,  Auguste Jan.   31  33 

Republic  of  Jones Jan.   31  58 

Rio  de  Janeiro Mar.  13  82 

"Rip  Van  Winkle" Jan.   24  34 

River  control Feb.  28  85 

Roads,  Government Feb.     7  125 

Remaking  old Jan.   17  103 

without  detours Jan.    17  31 

Robinson,  Edwin  Arlington Jan.    10  32 

Rockefeller's  public  gifts Jan.    10  21 

Rocket,  Repeating Mar.  13  28 

Rome,  Signalling  in  old Jan.    17  94 

Roosevelt  as  investor,  Theodore .  Jan.     3  116 

Roosevelt's  genius Jan.   10  78 

Roper  appeals  to  clergy Feb.     7  38 

Roumania  needs  Allied  help.  .  .  .Feb.  21  27 

Royalty  salaries Mar.    6  58 

Rural  index  and  map Feb.  21  28 

reUgious  demoralization.  .  .  .Feb.     7  36 

Rusinia  (map) Feb.     7  42 

Russia,  Allied  pohcy  toward.  .  .  .Jan.   31  24 

Business  with Mar.    6  132 

Germany  and  the  Baltic.  ..  .Jan.   24  23 

Japan  on Jan.   10  23 

Living    conditions    in    Bol- 
shevik  Jan.  24  68 


Date    Page 

Russia,  under  Soviet  rule Feb.     7     59 

Russian  blockade  lifted  (map) .  .  .Jan.   31     14 

Bolshevik  finances Jan.    17  138 

peace  proposals Mar. 13     21 

victories Ian.   24     13 

Bolsheviki  and  religion Mar.  13     37 

persecute  churches Jan.    17     36 

Woman  on Jan.     3     64 

Bolshevi.sm,  Poland  against. Feb.     7     25 

in  America Jan.    17     13 

complaints  again.st  Allies.  .  .Jan.     3     21 

dancer,  Massine Feb.     7     35 

-German  trade Ian.    17     24 

on  Americans Mar.  27     67 

peasantry  and  Bolshevism.  .Mar.  13     27 

political  paities Ian.    10     58 

prisoners,  Bolsheviki  and.  .  .Mar.    6     84 

"  Reds  "  deported Jan.     3     14 

Soviet  press Jan.   31     25 

Rust-proof  iron Mar.  13  125 

Ruth,  "Babe,"  baseball  hero..  .  .Jan.    17  128 

Baseball  record  of .Feb.   14  125 

Rutherford  and  tran.smutation.  .Jan.    17     30 


S 

Sabbath,  Industry  and Mar.  27 

Sabotage Jan.    17 

Saccharin  and  .sugar Jan.     3 

St.  Lawrence. River  route Mar.  20 

St.  Louis  street-car  texts Mar.  20 

Salaries  of  railroad  officers Feb.     7 

Royal Mar.    6 

vs.  wages Feb.     7 

"Salesman's  fright" Jan.   31 

Salesman's  "prospects" Feb.  21 

Saloon  art-galleries Feb.   14 

substitutes Feb.   14 

Salvage  from  battle-fields Jan.     3 

Sandford,  Frank  W Mar.  20 


Sands,  "Singing" Jan.     3 

Santo  Domingo  Republic Jan.   10 

School-teachers.     Sec  Teachers. 

Schools,  Public  high Jan.      3 

Schwab  on  Carnegie Feb.  21 

Science  and  mental  readjustment  Jan.   24 


Language  of Mar.  13 

Sedition  bills Feb.     7 

Dead-line  of Mar.    6 

laws Jan.   24 

Senate,  Chinese  praise. Jan.   24 

Senators  for  Presidency Ian.    10 

Serbian  bishop  on  New  Europe.  .Mar.  13 

Settlement  workers  unite Jan.   24 

Shakespeare,  Objections  to Jan.   24 

Shantung,  Riches  of Jan.    17 

Ship  bulkheads  and  doors P'eb.     7 

crews  being  Americanized .  .  Mar.  13 

Ensign  duty  on Mar.  20 

loading  machines Ian.   24 

Ship-building  in  1919 Mar.  27 

Ships,  Aliens  on  American Mar.    6 

Conditions  on  American Ian.    17 

Disposal  of  (Jerman Mar.    6 

Non-rolling Feb.     7 

to  be  sold,  Government's. .  .Jan.   24 

World's Mar.    6 

Shoe  and  clothing  profits Feb.  21 

industry.  Inefficiency  in.  .  .  .Mar.    6 

Siamese  lizards Jan.    17 

Siberia,  Bolshevik  victories  in.  .Jan.   24 

Japan  and Jan.   31 

See  also  Russia. 

Sicily,  "Red"  outburst  in Mar.  27 

Signaling  methods,  Ancient  ....  Jan.    17 
Sims  arraigns  Navy  Department.  Jan.   31 

Singers,  Stupidity  of Mar.  13 

Six  men  met  crises,  How Mar.  13 

Skiing Feb.  14 

Slum  children Feb.  14 

Smoke-duct  for  railway-engines .  Mar.  13 

Snakes,  Pet Feb.  21 

Snow-blind  adventure Mar.  27 

removal Mar.    6 

Snow-plow,  Rotary Feb.  28 

Socialists,   New  York  Assembly 

ousts Jan.   24 

Assembly's  ousted Feb.     7 

Socialized  medicine Mar.    6 

Soldier,  "Adopted"  American..  .Feb.   14 
and  war-time  plays Jan.    17 
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Date 
Soldier  dead,   Returning   Ariuni- 

can -lull.     3 

..IVb.     7 

Soldiers,  Americanizing Mar.  20 

Australia's  aid  to Ian.   31 

Bonus  for Feb.  28 

Mar.  20 

British  and  American Mar.  13 

Clubs  for  disabled Feb.     7 

denominational  leagues.  .  .  .Mar.  20 

French  brides 1  eb.  14 

loves Feb.  28 

neglected,  Disabled Mar.  20 

religion Jan.    10 

Songs,  Cowboy Jan.   24 

South  America,  Germans  welcome 

in Mar.  13 

Tramping  in Feb.  21 

United  States  aid  to.  .  .Mar.  27 

Southwest,  New  art  of Feb.  14 

"Soviet  Ark" Jan.     3 

Spending,  Extravagant Mar.  27 

Spiritism  exposed,  Fake Feb.  21 

Spiritists Mar.  20 

Spiritualism,  Church  and Jan.   31 

Spitzbergen  goes  to  Norway.  •  •  .Jan.  10 
Starbuck  romance  unfounded.  .  .Feb.  14 
State  attacks  on  prohibition.  .  .  .Mar.  27 

Steel  shortage Feb.  28 

trust  ca.se Mar.  13 

Stock  Exchange  and  foreign  se- 
curities   Jan.    17 

market,  Curb Mar.  20 

"Stock-raising  humans" Jan.    10 

Stocks  and  par  values Feb.     7 

Stores,  Railway  Brotherhoods'.  .Jan.   24 

Street-car,  Ford Jan.    10 

Strike  costlj^,  Steel Jan.   31 

Success  after  thirty Feb.  28 

Suffrage  prospect,  Woman Mar.  27 

Sugar  and  saccharin Jan.     3 

consumption Mar.  13 

profiteering Jan.    10 

"Rainbow" Mar.    6 

Suicide,  Causes  of Mar.  13 

Sunday,  Industry  and Mar.  27 

Swedish  control  of  alcohol Jan.    10 

Syria  (map) Jan.   24 

•  T 

Teachers'  prize  contest Feb.  28 

Mar.  13 

Mar.  27 

salaries Jan.   31 

Feb.     7 

Mar.    6 
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Date    Page 

Teaching  originahtj- Feb.  14  29 

Teeth,  Dead Jan.    17  99 

Telephone-calls,  Variation  in.  .  ..Feb.   14  31 

Telephoning,  Device  for  secret .  .Jan.    10  27 

Telescope,  One-hundred-inch  .  .  .Jan.   31  94 

Tennis  champion,  Japanese Jan.    17  118 

Tests,  Defects  of  mental Feb.  28  85 

of  fatigue Feb.  21  97 

Textile-mills,  Compressed  air  in. Feb.     7  93 

Texts  in  St.  Louis  cars Mar.  20  46 

Theater,  German  democratic. . .  .Feb.  28  30 

in  America Feb.     7  98 

Thief,  Automobile Feb.     7  111 

"Thine  is  the  Glory,"  Mora's .  .  . Mar.  27  40 

Thirty,  Making  good  after Feb.  28  70 

Thrift  campaign Feb.   14  131 

Tipping  in  England Feb.   14  80 

Tires,  Truck Jan.     3  102 

Trade  of  neutrals Feb.  28  112 

Train,  Runaway Feb.   14  86 

"Transition  period" Feb.     7  29 

Transmutation,  Experiments  in  .  Jan.    17  30 

Trap,  Should  Boy  Scouts Feb.  21  109 

Trapping  fur-bearers Jan.   24  113 

Treaty,  Brj'an  and  Wilson  on.  .  .Jan.    17  11 

Chinese  on  Senate  and Jan.   24  26 

Treaty,  College  students  on  ...  .  Feb.  14  33 

Rehgious  interest  in Jan.    17  38 

Tree,  Princess Jan.    10  28 

Trolley-cars,  Light Jan.    17  109 

Truck  tires Jan.     3  102 

Trucks  and  railroatls Mar.  13  91 

Tumulty,  Joseph Jan.    17  71 

Turk,  American  attitude  toward. Mar.  20  30 

Turkey  and  Armenia Feb.  21  26 

on  Armenia Jan.    10  24 

Problem^ Jan.     3  23 

to  remain  in  Europe Feb.     7  23 

under  Allies Feb.  28  22 

Turkish  prisoners Feb.  28  105 

Typewriter  for  magazines Jan.   31  85 


Valley,  Great  Rift Mar.  13 

Vicuna Feb.   14 

Vienna,  Living  conditions  in ...  .  Mar.  20 

Virgin  Islands  neglected Feb.   14 

Vocational  board,  Congress  after. Mar.  20 


W 

Wagner  returns  to  America Mar. 

Wall  Street  finances  movies Jan. 

overflowing  westward.  .Feb. 

West  independent  of. .  .Feb. 
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Date  Page 

\\'alnut-branding  machine Mar.    6  29 

^^'appingers    Falls    labor    de- 
mocracy   Mar.    6  115 

War  and  autocracy Mar.  27  32 

reading Jan.    17  34 

criminals,  Germany's Feb.  21  16 

Feb.  28  19 

Trial  of Mar.  27  30 

Department      and      arsenal 

labor Jan.    10  94 

millionaires Mar.    6  52 

-Savings  Stamps  for  1920. .  .Jan.   31  117 

-time  plays Jan.    17  35 

War's  effect  on  trade  of  neutrals.  Feb.  28  112 

Water  for  live  stock.  Drain Jan.   24  98 

-power  development Feb.   14  22 

runner Jan.     3  28 

"Wayfarer,"  The Jan.    10  35 

Weather-man  unpopular Feb.  21  29 

Wells,  Deepest Feb.  21  103 

Evolution  of  H.  G Mar.  27  39 

" Whatters" Mar.    6  29 

Whisky,  Bank  loans  on Jan.    17  132 

Whisthng,  Railway Feb.  28  29 

Wilson  autocracy,  Europeans  on. Feb.  28  24 

"comes  back" Feb.  28  13 

dismisses  Lansing PVb.  28  13 

French  rephes  to Mar.  27  27 

on  Adriatic  controversy ....  Mar.  13  19 

Personality  of  President.  ..  .Jan.   31  55 

Wireless,  Amateurs  may  use.  .  .  .Jan.   24  97 

Ancient Jan.    17  94 

Plan  for  world Jan.     3  80 

signals.  Mysterious. Mar.  13  29 

Woman  magistrate Feb.  21  59 

preaches  in  synagog Jan.   31  38 

-suffrage  prospect Mar.  27  25 

Women  in  banks Mar.  13  141 

Wood-alcohol.     See  Alcohol. 

Wood,  Built-up Feb.     7  30 

Gen.  Leonard Mar.    6  47 

Wool,  Virgin Mar.  20  109 

Woolen  industry  attacks  prices.  .Jan.     3  17 

World  money  regulation Feb.  21  130 

population Jan.     3  27 

' '  Wrath-of-God ' '  preaching 

needed Mar.    6  38 

Wyoming  elk Jan.   24  108 

Y 

Yarns'for  knitting Jan.   24  85 

Yew-tree Jan.   24  110 

Z 

Zoos,  How  war  affected Mar.  27  1 10 
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Abbott,  Willis  J Mar.  27  51 

Acheson,  Edward  G Jan.     3  80 

Agassiz,  Elizabeth  Cary Feb.     7  101 

Ahmed,  Raouf Feb.  28  22 

Alexander,  Jerome Mar.  13  32 

Allen,  J.  P Jan.   17  118 

Allison,  Robert  H Jan.     3  52 

Anderson,  William  H Jan.   10  16 

Andranik  Ozanian Jan.    17  91 

Andrews,  Roy  Chapman Mar.  27  121 

Apfel,  Dr Jan.     3  36 

Ai-mes,  H.  Lyman Jan.     3  48 

Arnold,  Earl  C Feb.     7  50 

Atkeson,  T.  C Feb.  21  14 

Austin,  Mary Mar.  13  112 

B 

Baker,  Secretary  Newton  D    .  .   Jan.   10  94 

Jan.    17  18 

"  116 

Baker,  Roy  Stannard Mar.    6  115 

Baldwin,  Bird  T Jan.    17  29 

Balfour,  Arthur  J Jan.    10  42 

Baltzell,  "Tommy" Jan.   31  79 

Bandesson,  Henry Feb.  28  102 

Barnes,  Julius  H Jan.   31  17 

Barres,  Maurice Jan.   31  23 

Barrett,  Charles Mar.  27  109 

Barton,  Wilham  E Mar.    6  33 

Baskerville,  Charles Jan.   31  98 

Baughan,  E.  A Mar.  27  37 

Baunard,  Walter Feb.  21  101 

Bayard,  E.  S Feb.  14  14 

Beals,  Allen  E Feb.  21  132 

Beebe,  James  Warren Jan.    17  41 

Belton,  George  R Mar.  27  117 

Benet,  WiUiam  Rose Jan.  24  40 

Bennington,  Arthur Feb.  14  28 

Berger,  Victor Jan.     3  20 

Berkenheim,  Alexander  M Jan.  31  16 

•  Bernhard,  George Feb.  21  25 

Bevan,  Arthur  Dean Feb.  28  13 

Bevans,  J.  D Feb.  14  30 

Bezruc,  Petr Mar.  27  44 

Bierstadt,  Edward  H Feb.     7  33 

Birkett,  P.  F Mar.  20  49 

Blair,  Will  P Jan.   24  92 

Blake,  Maj.  W.  T Feb.     7  122 

Bley,  C.  T Jan.   31  104 

Bhnd,  Harold Mar.  27  44 

Bonn,  M.  J Feb.  14  25 

Bornn,  Jose,  Jr Jan.   17  21 

Bosler,  William  N Jan.   17  103 

Bottomley,  Horatio Feb.  21  23 

»'                     "              Mar.  27  21 

Boutillon,  Monsieur Tan.     3  80 

Brady,  William  A Mar.  20  40 

Bratt,  Ivan Jan.    10  25 

Brent,  Bishop  C.  H Feb.     7  21 

Brieux,  Eugene Feb.  21  33 

Brinton,  Christian Mar.  27  40 

Broun,  Heywood Jan.     3  31 

Brown,  Alice Mar.  13  41 

Brown,  Cyril Mar.    6  78 

Brown,  Lee  D Mar.  13  66 

Bryan,  William  J Jan.   31  47 

,               "               Mar.    6  15 

"                Mar.  20  25 

Bryce,  Viscount  James Feb.  21  26 

Bullitt,  William  C Feb.  28  15 

Burbank,  Luther Mar.  20  109 

Burbury,  A.  Vivian Mar.  27  44 

Burch,  Bishop  C.  S Ian.   31  36 

Burnell,  George  ^\ Feb.     7  57 

Bush,  Irving  T Feb.  21  25 

Butler,  O.  M Feb.     7  30 

Byram,  President  H.E Mar.  13  16 

"C.K.  S.  M." Feb.  14    41 

Cabacungan,  E.  A Mar.  20     71 

Cacak,  Bishop  of Mar.  13     36 

Calkins,  Raymond Feb.  14     36 

Callaway,  Fuller  E Mar.    6  118 

.  Cannon,  M.  W Jan.  31     40 
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Capper,  Arthur Feb.  21  18 

Garden,  Capt.  Godfrey  L Feb.  21  30 

Carli-sle,  William  L Jan.    17  52 

Carnegie,  Anchew Feb.  21  56 

Carpentier,  Georges Jan.    17  124 

Carr,  PhiUp Feb.  21  33 

Carroll,  Jane Feb.  14  80 

Carstensen,  G.  A Jan.   31  36 

Carter,  Henry Feb.  28  35 

Carter,  Zenas  W Jan.   24  27 

Casson,  Herbert  M Jan.    17  138 

Catlin,  E.[^B Mar.  13  14 

Chambers,  Lawsoii  P Feb.  21  26 

Chambers,  Mary  D Jan.     3  78 

Chapman,  A.  Chaston Jan.   31  97 

Chapman,  Arthur Jan.     3  39 

Chappell,  J.  E Feb.  28  66 

Chafers,  Melville Jan.    17  90 

Chicherin,  George Ian.     3  21 

Clark,  Hugh Feb.  14  61 

Clark,  Neil  M Mar.    6  118 

Cleghorn,  Sarah  N Feb.     7  40 

Clemen,  Rudolf  A Jan.     3  64 

Clemonceau,  Georges Ian.   31  22 

Clemens,  Samuel  I Mar.  27  77 

Cleveland,  Clrover Mar.  27  47 

Cobb,  Frank  I Ian.     3  32 

Cobb,  Irvin  S Mar.  27  130 

Cockrell,  Ewing Feb.     7  55 

Cody,  \Mlliam Mar.  13  73 

Cody,  Mrs.  William Mar.  13  73 

('o\\,  Aloysius Ian.   24  40 

ColUngwood,  U.W Feb.   14  14 

CoUins,  James  H Feb.  21  86 

Collins,  J.  P Jan.     3  35 

Collins,  Peter  W Jan.   24  47 

Combs,  Joseph Feb.     7  48 

Commons,  John  R Jan.    10  14 

Comstock,  L.  K Feb.     7  32 

Cone,  I.  C Jan.   31  85 

Connor,  Brig.-Gen.  ^^•.  D Feb.  21  68 

Conover,  Lou  V Mar.  27  148 

Conwell,  Russell  H Mar.  27  42 

Cook,  I.  C.  H Mar.    6  126 

Coohdge,  Calvin Mar.  20  27 

Cottar,  Charles Feb.  21  125 

Courtier-Forster,  R .Jan.   17  36 

Craiger,  Sherman  M Mar.  20  83 

Cramton,  Congressman  L.  C.  . .  .Mar.  20  62 

Crane,  Frank Jan.    10  35 

Jan.   31  16 

Creel,  George Feb.  28  44 

Cromwell,  Gladys Jan.   31  40 

Crozier,  Gen.  William Feb.  14  28 

Cudahy,  E.  A Jan.     3  12 

Cumberland,  Gerakl Feb.  28  101 

Curry,  Henry  B Jan.    10  37 

Curzon,  Earl Jan.   17  22 

"            Feb.  14  55 

D 

D'Abernon,  Lord Ian.   17  16 

Dabney,  Thomas  Ewing Ian.   31  28 

"Daniel" Jan.    17  128 

Daniels,  Secretary  Josephus.  .  .  .Jan.   31  12 

Dart,  Edith Jan.  31  40 

Davey,  Martin  L Feb.     7  11 

David,  Charles  A Feb.  21  119 

Davidson,  Stella Mar.  13  150 

Davies,  Mary  Carolyn Feb.     7  40 

Davis,  Arthur  P ' Jan.    17  100 

Davis,  Robert Feb.     7  59 

Davis,  Robert  McNair Feb.     7  50 

Day,  Justice  W.  R Mar.  13  18 

De  Casseres,  Benjamin Ian.   31  64 

De  Foe,  Louis  V Feb.  28  33 

Defregger,  Franz Feb.  21  32 

De  Koven,  Reginald Jan.   24  34 

Denison,  Lindsay Mar.  27  56 

Dennis,  A.  L.  P Ian.     3  55 

Derbv,  Richard Mar.  27  130 

Dernburg,  Bernhard Mar.  27  ^1 

Deschanel,  Paul Jan.   31  23 

Dillon,  E.  J Mar.  27  122 

Dinsmore,  Wayne Feb.  14  98 

Dock,  George Mar.    6  104 

D'Olier,  Franklin ;  .  .  .  ,  Feb.  28  18 


Date  Page 

Donovan,  J.  P Jan.    17  74 

Dorrance,  Gordon Jan.   24  68 

Douglass,  B.  W Feb.  21  111 

Drinkwater,  John Jan.     3  30 

Mar.    6  33 

Drummond,  W.  J Feb.  14  15 

Dub,  G.  D Feb.  21  97 

Dudley,  Anna  May Mar.  13  41 

Duffy,  Francis  P Feb.  14  55 

Dukes,  Paul Jan.    10  58 

Jan.   24  68 

Feb.  28  30 

Dunsany,  Lord Feb.     7  103 

Dyer,  Gen.  R.  E.  H Jan.   24  24 

E 

Edge,  Senator  W.  E Jan.   17  20 

Feb.     7  68 

Edgren,  Robert Jan.    17  114 

Edwards,  Governor  Edward  I. .  .Mar.  20  25 

Einstein,  Dr.  Albert Jan.   31  29 

Mar.  20  73 

Eldridge,  M.  O Feb.     7  125 

EUer,  Hod Jan.    10  63 

Ellis,  Robert  S Jan.    17  HI 

Emin,  Ahmed Ian.    10  24 

Feb.     7  24 

England,  George  Allan Mar.    6  63 

Epstein,  Jacob Mar.  27  36 

Ervine,  St.  John Jan.    17  35 

Ettinger,  William  L Mar.    6  34 

Evans,  Sir  Arthur Jan.    17  112 

Evans,  Edwin Feb.     7  35 

Evans,  Holden  A Jan.   24  21 

Everett,  CarroD Jan.  31  107 

F 

Fargher,  George  A Jan.    17  80 

Fawcett,  Waldon Feb.   14  102 

Ferguson,  Henry  G Feb.  21  96 

Field,  Marshall,"  3rd Mar.  27  98 

Finck,  Henry  T Jan.    17  32 

Jan.  31  32 

Mar.  13  33 

Fisher,  Irving Mar.  13  119 

Fi.ske,  G .  Walter Feb.  14  36 

Fiske,  Minnie  Maddern Feb.  21  109 

Fitzpatrick,  F.  W Jan.     3  29 

Mar.    6  56 

Fletcher,  R Feb.  21  92 

Flower,  Newman Mar.  27  39 

Flower,  Robin Jan.     3  39 

Forbes,  B.  C Feb.  28  70 

Forrest,  Wilbur Feb.  21  52 

Forsyth,  J.  C Jan.   31  92 

Foster,  H.  G Feb.  21  77 

Foster,  J.  D Feb.     7  21 

Fo.ster,  R.  H Feb.  21  77 

Fowler,  W.  Herbert Mar.  20  124 

Franck,  Harry  A Feb.  21  70 

Freeman,  Douglas  Southall Jan.    17  46 

G 

"G.  S.  B." Mar.  20  49 

Gardiner,  Alfred  G Jan.     3  32 

Jan.    17  23 

"                   Mar.    6  25 

Gardner,  Governor  F.  D Jan.   24  52 

Garnett,  Burt  P Feb.  21  66 

Gartland,  M.  F Feb.     7  91 

Garv,  Elbert  H Mar.  13  17 

Gatchell,  Charles Jan.   31  77 

Mar.    6  82 

Gatti-Casazza,  Giulio Mar.  13  34 

Gellert,  N.  H Feb.  28  89 

Gerardy,  Trooper Feb.   14  41 

Gernsback,  H Feb.  28  27 

Gest,  Morris Mar.  20  40 

Gettv,  Frank  ^\■ Mar.    6  67 

Gibbons,  Herbert  Adams Ian.    10  106 

Gibbs,  Philip Ian.    10  34 

Feb.     7  64 

Mar.  13  57 

Mar.  20  43 

Gibson,  Wilfrid  \^llson Mar.  20  49 
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Date     Page 

Gilbert,  Bernard Feb.  21  40 

Gill,  Charles  Otis Feb.     7  36 

Gillette,  Halbert  P Feb.   14  29 

Gillies,  Andrew Mar.    6  38 

Gillilan,  Strickland Jan.     3  102 

Gis.><ing,  George IMar.  13  41 

Glass,  Seeretary  G.  A Feb.   14  10 

Glazebrook,  Otis  A Feb.  14  52 

Godal,  Edward Mar.  20  41 

Goldman,  Emma Jan.     3  15 

Gompers,  Samuel Jan.    10  15 

Good,  Congressman  J.  W. '.  .  .  .  .Mar.  20  62 

Goodman,  Henry.  : Jan.    17  82 

Gordon,  George  A Jan.   24  36 

Gordoon,  A.  D Mar.  13  38 

Gorman,  Herbert  S Mar.  27  40 

Got.shall,  \V.  C Feb.  21  115 

GottheU,  Richard Jan.    10  42 

GrabiU,  C.  H Mar.  20  102 

Grant,  Madison Mar.  27  100 

Grant,  Percy  Stickney Jan.   31  36 

Grasty,  Charles  H Jan.   31  55 

Grautoff,  Otto Jan.   10  33 

Green,  Howard  J Jan.    17  60 

Greenberg,  Morris Feb.  28  32 

Gregory,  C.  V Feb.   14  14 

Gregorj',  J.  W Mar.  13  136 

GrelHng,  Richard Jan.    10  111 

Grey,  ^'is(■ount Tan.   24  22 

Griffith,  D.  W Mar.  20  40 

Grigg,  Joseph  W Feb.  21  62 

Mar.    6  58 

Guerlac,  Othon Feb.     7  66 

Gulick,  Sidney  L Jan.    17  38 

Gurney,  Alfred  H Jan.    10  54 

Gwinner,  Arthur  von Feb.  14  16 

"                  "  26 


H 


ITaasche,  Hans Mar.  20  70 

Hagedorn,  Herman Jan.    10  32 

Haldane,  Lord Mar.  13  116 

Hale,  Prof.  G.  E Jan.   31  94 

Hall,  E.  K Jan.    17  117 

Hall,  Melvin  A Feb.  21  121 

Hamlyn,  Mr Feb.  28  77 

Hammarskjold Mar.  13  32 

Hampden,  Walter Jan.  10  35 

Handschin,  \V.  F Feb.  14  98 

Hannon,  Arthur  B Mar.  20  128 

Hara,  Premier  Kel Jan.    10  23 

Hardy,  Thomas Feb.  28  38 

Mar.  13  41 

Harger,  Charles  Moreau Jan.   31  71 

Harrington,  John  W Jan.    17  84 

Harri.s,  Harry  F Mar.  13  127 

Harri.son,  \\'ard Jan.   24  30 

Hartt,  Rollin  Lynde Jan.     3  36 

Harvey,  F.  W Mar.  13  41 

Haskin,  Frederic  J Ian.   24  108 

Hearst,  \\ .  R Mar.  27  22 

Heaton,  William  W Jan.    17  134 

HeiUg,  Sterling Jan.   24  76 

Henderson,  Daniel Feb.  14  71 

Henderson,  W.  J Jan.    17  32 

Mar.  13  33 

Ileney,  Francis  J Jan.     3  12 

Hennocque,  General Feb.     7  106 

Herford,  Oliver Mar.  20  43 

Herring,  Mont Jan.   24  98 

Herve,  (lustave Jan.   24  42 

Jan.   31  23 

Hewett,  Edgar  L Feb.   14  32 

Hickok,  Guy J;in.     3  56 

liildcr,  John  Chapman Mar.  13  96 

Hill,  Ivlwin  C Jan.  31  48 

Hill,  H.  W Jan.    10  82 

Ililivcr,  Robert Feb.  28  3S 

Hitchcock,  Senator  (1.  M Feb.   14  33 

Hitchcock,  Raymond Jan.    17  .56 

I  logg,  John  Edwin Mar.  20  38 

Hogiies,  William Feb.     7  59 

Hohenzollern,  Wilhelm Jan.   24  38 

Hohenzollern,  Frau  Wilhelm Mar.  20  70 

H(jlIornon,  James  A Jan.    10  68 

Holmes,  (leorge  E Jan.    17  87 

Holmes,  liobert I-'eb.     7  7() 

Holt,  Henry Mar.  20  95 

Honor^-,  F Jan.    10  27 


Date  Page 

Hoover,  Herbert  C Jan.   24  12 

Jan.   31  15 

Feb.  21  20 

"                   Mar.    6  15 

Mar.  13  47 

Hornaday,  Dr.  W.  T Mar.  27  110 

Hornblow,  Arthur Feb.     7  98 

Horowitz,  Louis  J Feb.  28  49 

Hubbard,  W.  L Mar.    6  35 

Hudson,  William  M Jan.     3  52 

Hughes,  Charles  Evans Jan.   24  19 

Huhner,  Leon Jan.   24  40 

Hiildermann,  Director Mar.  27  29 

Huneker,  J.  G Jan.    17  33 

Mar.  13  34 

Hurd,  Richard  M Mar.  27  19 

Hyde,  James  Hazen Jan.   24  63 

I 

Ibrahim  Effsndi Feb.     7  24 

Ingersoll,  George  Pratt Jan.    17  109 

J 

Jackman,  Fred Jan.     3  99 

Jackson,  Henry  E Feb.  21  37 

Jeffery,  Janet Jan.     3  64 

Jenkins,  W.  O Feb.  21  52 

Jessup,  Frederika  Peterson Jan.   31  40 

Johnson,  Alex.  C Feb.     7  111 

Johnson,  E.  H Mar.  13  130 

Johnson,  Robert  Underwood. .  .  .Mar.    6  32 

Johnson,  W.  E Mar.    6  68 

Johnson,  Wilhs  F Mar.  20  42 

Jones,  Chapman Jan.    17  106 

Jones,  Leif Feb.  28  35 

Jones,  Robert  W^ Mar.  20  104 

Jusserand,  Jules Feb.     7  20 

K 

Kansaburo,  Katsmnoto Mar.    6  24 

Keller,  Jeremiah Feb.     7  76 

Keller,  William  H Feb.  21  38 

Kellog,  T.  H Mar.  20  37 

Kelly,  Fred  C Mar.  27  80 

Kelman,  John Ian.    10  36 

Kemal,  Mustafa Feb.  28  22 

Kemp,  E.  T Feb.  14  30 

Kennedy,  W^ill  P Feb.     7  68 

Kenyon,  Bernice  Lesbia Jan.    17  41 

Kerr,  J Jan.   31  91 

Kershaw,  John  B.  C Jan.     3  27 

Keynes,  John  Maynard Mar.  13  47 

"  101 

Kimball,  Harry  W Feb.  21  59 

King,  Gerald Mar.  27  140 

Kingdon,  Howard  J Jan.     3  35 

Kingman,  John  A Jan.   17  94 

Kingsley,  Maj.  E.  A Jan.   24  92 

Kipling,  Rudyard Feb.  21  33 

Feb.  28  38 

Mar.  20  43 

Kitazawa,  Professor Mar.  13  24 

Knappen,  Theodore  M Jan.   24  57 

Feb.  14  62 

"                    Mar.  13  48 

"                                             "  58 

Knibbs,  G.  H '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  .'.Ian.     3  27 

Knight,  H.  A Mar.    6  107 

Koford,  J.  C Ian.    10  60 

Feb.   14  109 

Komai,  Gonnoske Mar.  27  44 

Krehbiel,  Henry  E Jan.    17  33 

"  34 

Kreisler,  Fritz Ian.      3  48 

Kunkel,  B.  W Feb.  21  64 

L 

Lafferty,  W\  J Feb.     7  55 

Lainl,  K.  V Feb.  28  89 

Lambert,  Al(>xander Mar.    6  27 

Lambert,  C.  L fan.    17  60 

Lang,  Mrs.  Anton Feb.  28  36 

ivaiising,  Secretary  Robert Feb.  28  14 

Lasker,  Bruno Mar.  20  44 

Lattimorc,  Owen Feb.     7  40 

Lauder,  Harry Ian.    10  66 

Lauzanne,  Stephane Mar.  27  28 

F>awren(;e,  David Mar.  20  25 

Leaf,  Waher Mar.  13  140 


Date     Page 

Lecomte,  Georges Jan.   24  32 

Ledoux,  Louis  V .  .Jan.    10  32 

Le  Gallienne,  Richard  .  .  .' Mar.    6  40 

Leopold,  Aldo Jan.      3  84 

Lester,  Orrin Jan.   24  80 

Lewis,  Spearman Jan.     3  59 

Lewis,  William  Mather Feb.  14  131  ' 

Lewis,  W'illmott Feb.   14  46 

Lewis-Cook,  Harold Feb.     7  40 

Lieb,  Frederick  G Feb.   14  125 

Lile,  WiUiam  M Feb.     7  57 

Lindsay,  R.  C Feb.  21  24 

Littledale,  Harold  A Mar.  20  59 

Litvinoff,  Maxim Jan.   31  16 

Lloyd,  P:rnest  F Jan.    10  30 

Lloyd  George,  David Jan.     3  16 

Jan.    10  17 

Mar.    6  24 

Lockley,  Fred Jan.    10  66 

Lockwood,  Alfred  C Feb.     7  50 

Lomax,  John  A Jan.   24  57 

Long,  B.  F Feb.     7  52 

Lovejoy,  Esther Feb.  28  96 

Lowell,  Amy Jan.    10  32 

Lowell,  Sherman  J Feb.  21  18 

Lubomirski,  Prince Jan.      7  25 

"Lucio" Feb.  21  40 

Lusk,  John  A Jan.   31  61 

Lyn,  Sylvia Jan.    17  41 

Lynch,' Frederick Jan.    17  38 

Jan.   31  38 

M 

"M.  F.  B." Jan.   31  33 

McAdoo,  WilUam Jan.  31  62 

McAllister,  Henry  Lawrence. .  .  .Mar.    6  131 

McAree,  J.  V Feb.  14  80 

McCann,  Alfred  W Jan.   10  20 

McCay,  Adam Mar.    6  61 

McConkey,  M.  W Jan.   31  85 

McDonald,  J.  A Jan.    17  60 

McDonald,  P.  B Jan.    17  96 

McGinnis,  David  R Feb.   14  94 

McGovern,  John  F Jan.    17  58 

McGrane,  Reginald Jan.    10  117 

McKenna,  Just  ice  Joseph Mar.  13  18 

McKenna,  Reginald Feb.  14  16 

McLean,  N.  T Jan.    10  51 

MacGowan,  Kenneth Jan.     3  30 

Machar,  J.  S Mar.  27  44 

MacNamara,  Brinsley Mar.  27  38 

MacVeagh,  Ewen  Cameron Mar.  13  66 

Manning,  Van  H Feb.  14  107 

Mar.    6  111 

Marcosson,  Isaac  F Mar.  27  74 

Marean,  Mrs.  Guy  B Mar.    6  56 

Markham,  Edwin Mar.  13  41 

Marquis,  Don Jan.    10  46 

Mar.    6  84 

Marshall,  Gen.  F.  C Jan.    17  18 

Marshall,  Thomas  Riley Jan.   24  57 

Martin,  C.  J Jan.   24  86 

Martin,  Stuart Jan.   17  121 

Masters,  Edgar  Lee Jan.   24  40 

Feb.  21  40 

Maxim,  Hiram  Percy Feb.  28  58 

Maxwell,  Hu Jan.    10  86 

Meeker,  Royal  C Jan.    17  16 

Mera,  C.  A Jan.     3  99 

Merrill,  Paul  W Mar.  27  35 

Messenger,  N.  O Jan.    17  71 

Mew,  Charlotte Ian.    17  41 

Meyer,  Kuno P'eb.  21  32 

MichaeUs,  E.  H Feb.  14  90 

Miller,  Lieut.-Col.  H.  W Mar.  20  36 

Millerand,  Alexandre Mar.  27  22 

Mills,  Enos  A Mar.  27  91 

Mitcham,  Helen Feb.  21  40 

Mitchell,  Edward  P Feb.  21  47 

Mitchell,  Susan  L Mar.  13  41 

Mohammed  \'l.,  Sultan Jan.     3  23 

Montague,  James  J _ Ian.      3  39 

Moore,  T.  St  urge ! Jan.    17  41 

Morgenthau,  Henry Feb.  21  3() 

Morris,  Edward Jan.      3  12 

Morris,  Maude  Baker Jan.    17  ()9 

Morrow,  Edwin  1' I'Vb.  28  20 

Morse,  (^.  A Mar.  13  91 

Moulton,  Robert  H Jan.   31  92 

Munsey,  Frank  A Feb.  21  47 

Murdoch,  Nina Ian.    17  41 
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Date     Pago 

Newman,  Ernest Feb.  28  :^1 

Nichols,  John  T Jan.   24  lOf) 

Nichols,  Uobert Feb.     7  40 

Nokes,  Tom Feb.  28  32 

Norris,  (ieoij^e  W Feb.  28  117 

Norris,  H.  C I'^eb.  21  59 

Norris,  Jean Feb.  21  59 

Norton,  Phil Mar.    6  133 

Noske,  Gustav Jan.   24  68 

Feb.     7  23 

Novitzky,  Josef Jan.    17  99 

Noxon,  Charles  H.,  Jr Jan.   10  52 

Noyes,  Alexander  D Mar.  20  145 

Nutting,  W.  W Jan.     3  28 

O 

O'Connell,  Daniel Feb.    7  76 

"               "  79 

O'Higgins,  Harvey ...'.'!!.'!!! .' .'  Mar.  27  36 

O'Neil,  Eugene Feb.  28  33 

Oppenheimer,  Francis  J Feb.  28  49 

O'Ryan,  Maj.-Gen.  John  F Jan.     3  34 

Osier,  William Jan.   17  40 

P 

Palmer,  Andrew  H Mar.    6  30 

Palmer,  A.  Mitchell Jan.     3  11 

Jan.  10  18 

"       "  20 

"        Jan.  17  13 

"       Feb.  14  18 

"       Mar.  27  51 

Patek,  Stanislaus Feb.     7  25 

Paton,  Lucy  Allen Feb.     7  101 

Patrick,  Hugh  T Feb.  21  106 

Patton,  Randolph Mar.  13  123 

Peck,  Samuel  Minturn Mar.  20  49 

Pegram,  George  B Jan.    17  30 

Pennell,  Joseph Jan.    17  34 

Feb.  2S  32 

Peary,  Robert  E Mar.  13  54 

Perkins,  RoUin  M Feb.     7  55 

Perry,  Bliss Jan.    10  32 

Perry,  Harry  Wilkin Mar.  13  91 

Perry,  Lawrence '. .  .Jan.    17  114 

Perry,  Ralph  R Mar.  20  (56 

Per.shing,  Gen.  John  J Jan.   24  52 

"Pertinax" Feb.  28  24 

Mar.  27  27 

PhiUips,  William Jan.  24  14 

Pinchot,  Gifford Feb.     7  36 

Plunkett,  Sir  Horace Jan.   17  25 

Porta,  Albert  A Jan.    10  48 

Porter,  E.  C Feb.  21  31 

Powell,  Maud Jan.   31  32 

Prentiss,  Mark  O Mar.  20  142 

Pretorius,  Major IMar.  27  105 

Prettyman,  Virgil Jan.  31  35 

Pulanco,  B.  O .Mar.  20  71 

R 

"R.  C.  G." Feb.  28  29 

"R.  E.  D." Jan.   31  34 

Radek,  Karl Mar.    6  23 

Raffi,  Aram Feb.  21  26 

Ramseyer,  C.  W Mar.  27  150 

Randolph,  Isham Jan.   24  99 

Raymond,  E.  T Jan.   24  23 

Recouly,  Raymond Jan.   24  63 

Reed,  Herbert '. Feb.  14  122 

Mar.  20  115 

Reedy,  William  Marion Mar.  13  101 

Reimer,  Frederic  A Ian.   24  92 

Remington,  Elizabeth Feb.  21  123 

Renwick,  George Feb.  14  35 

" Mar.  20  73 

Rice,  Grantland Mar.  27  58 

Richardson,  W.  D Jan.     3  93 

Riis,  Roger  Wilham Feb.  14  86 

Rinn,  Joseph Feb.  21  83 

Robertson,  J.  D Jan.   31  13 

Robinson,  Edwin  Arlington Jan.    10  32 

"  40 

Rooney,  John  Jerome Jan.    17  41 

Roosevelt,  Theodore Jan.   24  57 

Mar.    6  47 

Root,  Marshall  J Mar.  20  39 

Roper,  Daniel  C Feb.     7  38 

Feb.  14  62 


Date     Page 

Ross,  E.  F Mar.  20  101 

Rowell,  N.  \\' Mar.  13  26 

Hoy,  C.  R Tan.    17  <)9 

Hunel,  Beardsley Feb.  28  85 

Rutherford,  Sir  Ernest Jan.    17  30 

Ryan,  Father  John  A Mar.    6  37 

S 

St.  Maurice,  Louis Jan.   10  29 

Sanford,  Wm.  H Feb.     7  52 

Santley,  Jo.seph Jan.   24  97 

Sassoon,  Siegfried Mar.    6  40 

Satyamurti,  S Ja  n.31  26 

Sawtell,  Frank Jan.    10  72 

Schenck,  Carl  Alvin Jan.   24  68 

Schmidt,  Jobs Jan.   24  102 

Schwab,  Charles  M Feb.  21  56 

Mar.  13  18 

Seaman,  Sir  Owen Feb.  28  38 

Searles,  Ellis Feb.  21  14 

Sears,  Joseph  Hamblen Jan.    10  108 

Seelye,  Seth  H Jan.  ■  10  51 

Sells,  Cato Mar.  13  58 

"  60 

Sen,  Mrs.  Mrinahni Mar.  20  35 

Sessions,  H.  N Jan.     3  89 

Sevier,  Henry  Hulme Jan.   31  75 

Seymour,  Wilham  Kean Jan.    17  41 

Seyt,  Martin Jan.    17  28 

Shaffer,  Philip  A Jan.     3  86 

Shafroth,  John  F Jan.    17  17 

Shaw,  Bernard Jan.    17  122 

Shea,  Timothy Feb.  28  14 

Sheets,  Albert  E Mar.  20  65 

Sheldon,  Mark Jan.   31  67 

Shelly,  Gerard Mar.    6  84 

Shepherd,  WiUiam  G Mar.  27  62 

Shinzo,  Mitsuma Jan.    10  38 

Shorter,  Clement Feb.  21  35 

Shubert,  Lee Mar.  20  40 

Simonds,  Frank  H Mar.  13  22 

^'                  Mar.  20  30 

"                   Mar.  27  19 

Sims,  Admiral  W.  S  . .  . Jan.  31  12 

Sims,  Congressman  'l\  W Feb.  28  17 

Sisson,  Francis  H Jan.   24  78 

Skerrett,  Robert  Ci Ian.     3  25 

Smith,  A.  H Mar.  13  16 

Smith,  George  D Feb.  21  34 

Smith,  Marion  Couthouy Ian.   24  40 

Smith,  Reginald  Heber Jan.   31  62 

Smith,  Roger  C Mar.  27  145 

Solomon,  John  I Feb.  28  63 

Sova,  Antonin Mar.  27  44 

Spaeth,  Reynold  A Feb.  21  97 

Speight,  E.  E Feb.     7  40 

Sperry,  Elmer  A Feb.     7  27 

Starbuck,  Alexander Feb.  14  79 

Stefansson,  \'ilhjalmer Mar.  13  58 

Stelzle,  Charles Jan.   31  79 

Stephanove,  Const antine Jan.    17  112 

Stephens,  WiUiam  V.  V Jan.     3  39 

Sternburg,  Freda Mar.  27  72 

Sterrett,  Roger Jan.   24  40 

Stevens,  Capt.  L.  B Feb.  28  76 

Stewart,  J.  A Feb.  28  26 

Strout,  E.  A Feb.  14  15 

Struthahn,  Arnold Mar.    6  23 

Stuart,  Dorothy  M Feb.  21  40 

Stuart,  Sir  Thomas  A Feb.     7  30 

Sultan  Mohammed  \'I Jan.     3  23 

Sullivan,  Mark Feb.  28  14 

Mar.  13  47 

Sullivan,  R.  T Jan.    10  89 

Sutton,  Sir  John.  . Jan.   24  114 

Swift,  Louis  F Jan.     3  11 

T 

Taft,  Henry  W Jan.   31  62 

Talley,  Truman  H Feb.  28  7() 

Tappaan,  C.  S Mar.    6  70 

Theer,  Otakar Mar.  27  44 

Theobald,  Jacob Mar.    6  34 

Thomp.son,  Joan   Feb.   14  41 

Thompson,  Robert  J Mar.  13  89 

Thomson,  J.  Arthur Jan.   24  102 

Thomson,  O.  R.  Howard Jan.     3  39 

Timmerman,  Grace  Agnes Feb.  28  38 

Titterton,  W.  R Jan.     3  31 

Toman,  Karel Mar.  27  44 
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Torguson,  G.  C Feb.   14  112 

Tow,  J.  S Mar.  13  34 

Townes,  John  i' Feb.     7  52 

Townshend,  C.  Sluart Mar.  13  79 

Tow.se,  J.  Ra,nk(Mi Jan.      3  30 

True.sdale,  W .  H Mar.  13  16 

Tucker,  William  Jewett Jan.    10  114 

Tufts,  James  H Feb.     7  38 

Tulhs,  K.  L Feb.     7  57 

Tumulty,  Joseph Jan.    17  72 

Tuohy,  Ferdinand Jan.    17  50 

Turner,  W.  J • Jan.    17  41 

Twain,  Mark Mar.  27  77 

Twombly,  Chfford  G Feb.  21  38 

Tynan,  Katharine Feb.     7  40 

u 

Ulm,  Aaron  Hardy Jan.  24  61 

Underbill,  M.  M Mar.  27  42 

Usher,  Roland  G Jan.    10  114 

V 

Vander  Leek,  Lawrence  Feb.  28  27 

Van  Dyke,  Henry Mar.    6  33 

Vauglian,  Bernard Mar.  27  36 

Velimirovic,  Nicholas Mar.  13  36 

Vernon,  Grenville Mar.  13  33 

Vincent,  George  A Feb.     7  50 

Voivode,  Vaida Feb.  21  27 

Vreeland,  Frank Mar.  20  40 

w 

"W.  p.  F.  F." Jan.  24  40 

Walker,  President Mar.  13  16 

Walker,  Guy  Morrison Jan.    17  78 

Walker,  Robert  Spiuks Jan.    10  28 

Warburg,  Paul  M Jan.    17  17 

Warner,  H.  H Mar.    6  29 

Warren,  George  C Jan.   24  92 

Watts,  Harvey  M Vcb.  21  32 

Waugh,  Alec Mar.  20  41 

Webster,  Noah Veh.  28  57 

Weir,  R.  Stanley Feb.  14  121 

Wharton,  James  B Feb.   14  48 

White,  William  Allen Jan.   31  17 

Whiting,  LiUian Feb.  14  55 

Wick,  Esther  E Feb.  28  93 

Wilcox,  W.F Jan.    17  30 

Wilkinson,  Marguerite Mar.    6  40 

Willaman,  J.J Jan.   10  94 

Willard,  Darnel  E Jan.    10  12 

Williams,  Harold Jan.   24  14 

Willoughbv,  William  F Jan.    10  114 

Wilson,  Albert  F Mar.  20  49 

Wilson,  Calvin  Dill Feb.   14  37 

Wilson,  Ernest  H Jan.   24  110 

Wilson,  Thomas  E Jan.     3  11 

Wilson,  Secretary  W.  B Feb.  14  18 

Wilson,  President  Woodrow.  .  .  .Jan.    17  72 

Feb.  28  15 

"                          Mar.  27  77 

Winans,  Walter Feb.  28  80 

Winter,  C.  E Feb.     7  57 

Witherspoon,  Herbert Mar.  13  33 

Woehllce,  Walter  \ Mar.  20  107 

Woll,  Matthew Feb.  21  13 

Wollcott,  Alexander Jan.     3  31 

Wood,  Dick Jan.   24  113 

Wood,  Eric  Fislier .Mar.    6  48 

Wood,  Frederick  A Mar.  27  32 

Wood,  Gen.  Leonard Mar.  20  27 

Wood,  William  M Jan.   3  17 

Woodman,  Joseph  E Ian.    10  114 

Woods,  Amv Feb.  21  38 

\\'oods,  Frederick  A Jan.    10  78 

Woods,  Robert  A Feb.   14  36 

\^■oodwar(l,  Adele  F Feb.   14  36 

^^'ork,  Monroe  N Jan.    17  20 

Wundt,  \Mlliam Feb.  21  32 

Y 

Yeats-Brown,  Francis Feb.  28  105 

Young,  Hugh  H Feb.  28  13 

1   z 

Zabriskie,  George Jan.   10  20 

Zagloul,  Saad,  Pasha Jan.    17  22 
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Production 


The  advent  of  wire  rope  made  practical  the  "machine  handling" 
of  heavy  parts.  Broderick  &  Bascom  Wire  Rope  makes  this 
great  production  aid  certain,  safe,  speedy. 


The  strength  or  "breaking  strain' '  is 
definite  for  each  grade  and  is  rigidly 
maintained  by  careful  tests  of  wire  and 
finished  rope.  Breakage  through  defect 
or  inherent  weakness  being  thus  practi- 
cally impossible,  the  men  work  'with 
greater  confidence  and  speed.  Freedom 
from  lost  time  due  to  accidents  and 
for  frequent  rope  renewal  also  helps  speed 
production. 

All  this  makes  for  economy — economy  in 
rope  expense — economy  of  operation. 


Yellow  Strand,  the  B.&B.  Super-strength 
rope,  is  again  being  made.  War  stopped 
the  importation  of  the  high-grade  wire, 
drawn  especially  Jor  this  excellent  rope, 
but  shipments  are  now  being  received 
regularly. 

There  is  a  grade  of  B.  &  B.  Wire  Rope 
best  suited  to  every  purpose.  Our 
Authorized  Dealer  in  your  locality  will 
recommend  the  right  grade  for  your 
purpose.  Write  for  his  name  or  make 
your  inquiry  direct. 


BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  CO.,  St.  Louis 

Factories:  St.  Louis  &  Seattle  Branches:  New  York  &  Seattle 

Warehouses :  St.  Louis,  New  York  &  Seattle 

BroderickSBascomWireRope 
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Sealdtweet  CrapefrwtSnow  Pudding 

Wet  six  ubiespoont  of  cornstarch  with  six  of  cold 
water.  Stir  into  one  and  a  half  cups  boiling  water 
and  cook  till  clear.  Meantime  mix  three-fourth* 
cups  each  of  Sealdsweet  grapefruit  juice  and  sugar, 
the  grated  rind  of  one  orange  and  two  saltspoona' 
of  salt  Add  to  the  hot  cornstarch,  let  cook  another 
minute  and  pour  upon  the  stiiT  whites  of  three  eggs, 
beating  while  pouring.  Turn  into  wel  mold,  lei 
harden;  wheo  chilled  serve  with  custard  sauce. 


Pre*  Book,  "Plorida^a  Pood-Pruiu" 

Tloridi'*  Food-Fruit*,*'  an  illuitrated  book,  conuin* 
naDy  other  recipe*  for  dithea  made  froiD  Sealdaweet  orangea 
and  grapefnjiL  Aik  your  dealer  to  fumiih  you  a  free  copy 
«r  vrita  10  Florida  Cilrui  Euhange.  628  Citizeni  Bank 
Bnildiiifc  Tampa.  Florida,  niving  your  name  and  addreaa. 


FCITRlJ^XCMANOElJV 


Sealdsweet  oranges  and  grape-* 
fruit  are  thin-skinned 


The  delicacy  of  these  Florida  food-fruils  is  indi- 
cated by  the  thio  riads. 

That  the  outer  coverings  of  Sealdsweet  fruits  are 
thin  tneans  they  contain  a  minimum  of  waste  material. 

They  are  filled  with  juice,  finely  flavored,  sweet  and 
aromatic,  pleasing  to  palate  and  beneficial  to  system. 

Government  investigators  have  found  that  good  or. 
anges  possess  more  units  of  food  value  per  potmd  than 
oysters,  buttermilk,  beef  juice,  oal  meal  gruel  and  sun- 
dry other  common  foods.  Grapefruit  also  are  valu- 
able as  food. 


Sealdsweet  oranges  and  grapefruit  are  the  choicest 
grown  in  Florida's  famous  groves.  Good  grocers  and 
fruit  dealers  sell  these  good  fruits  in  season.  Tell 
your  dealer  that  you  will  expect  him  to  supply  tlicm 
to  you  regularly. 


This  is  the  fifth  in  o  series  of  eight  ad. 
vertisements  bach  emphasizing  one  of  the 
points  of  superiority  of  Sealdsweet  oranges 
and  grapefruit — the  sixth  will  appear  in 
ihii  spa<:e  two  week* 'front  Utdof. 


To  prepare  (nptfniii  for  eai. 
ine,  RrKt  cut  in  half  croitwise.  II 
potaible,  use  a  sharp-pointed  steel 
knife.  After  halving  the  fruit, 
cut  out  the  core,  removing  any 
seeds.  Insert  spoon  between  mem. 
brane  of  rind  and  pulp,  lifting  the 
lauer.  When  sugar  ia  scarce  uae 
•  Utile  sail  u>  flavor  grapelruiL 


SttUat  CiattltulL 


Ikiv  Invention 

IMPROVES  YOUR 

ENGLISH 

In  15  Minutes  a  Day 

Sherwin  Cody,  the  well-known  teacher 
of  practical  English,  has  perfected  a 
new  patented  invention  which,  in  is 
minutes  of  your  daily  spare  time,  will 
quickly  give  you  unusual  command  of 
language.  Students  of  this  '"loo^o  Self- 
Correcting  Method"  secured  more  im- 
provement in  five  weeks  than  had  previ- 
ously been  obtained  by  other  pupils  in  two 
years.    15   minutes   each    day  of  YOUR 

spare  time  can  now,  thru  Sherwin  Cody.i 

make  you  speak  or  write  clearly,  forcefully,  correctly 
and  convincingly. 

"100%  Self -Correcting  Course" 

The  average  person  in  business  is  only  61%  efficient 
in  the  vital  points  of  English  grammar.  That  is  because 
the  methods  of  teaching  English  in  school  left  the 
student  only  a  hazy  idea  of  the  subject — the  "rules" 
did  not  stick  in  your  mind.  But  Sherwin  Cody's  new 
invention  upsets  all  old  standards  of  teaching  English. 
And  it  overcomes  the  only  weak  point  in  instruction- 
by-mail.  It  actually  takes  the  place  of  an  instructor  at 
your  elbow.  It  assigns  you  lessons  in  Letter  Writing, 
Spelling,  Punctuation.  Grammar,  Reading  and  Conver- 
sation, corrects  them  for  you,  and  anticipates  your  ques- 
tions. It  even  guides  your  paper  and  assigns  you  your 
class  percentage  till  you  reach  the  100%  mark. 

Interesting  Free  Booklet 

Mr.  Cody  has  written  an  interesting  boklet  explaining  about  his 
new  course  in  detail.  If  you  feel  your  lack  of  Langruage  Power, 
if  you  are  ever  embarrassed  by  mistakes  in  grammar,  spelling,  or 
punctuation,  if  you  cannot  command  the  exact,  correct  words  to 
express  your  Ideas,  this  booklet  will  be  a  revelation  to  you.  Send 
for  it  now.  Learn  now  Sherwin  Cody's  new  invention  makes  com- 
rnand  of  language  easy  to  gain  in  16  minutes  of  your  daily  spare 
time.    Mail  a  letter  or  postcard  for  this  booklet,  at  once. 

SHERWIN  CODY  SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH 
Dept.  71,  News  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TlmWofuis - 

Why  nolbcuplodale  and  know  \\\enc>w  wofds 
and  how  to  pronounce  Ihem  corfGcHtj? 


AIRCRAFT 

Ginpennacjc 
Aviatik 
canard 
blimp 


qucslionnairo 

daclylogratn 

Bergsonisin 

Rolarian 

ukul<?l(? 


AUTOMOBILE 


demounlable 
crank  case 
inswcpl" 
louver 


"^0  Supreme  Aufhorify:fl^SSlU(S 
NEW  INTERNATIONAL. 


DICTIONARY  contains 

at)swci-s  lo  queslions  about 
these  new  words  and  hundreds 
of  Ihousonds  of  oiher  words 
2700  Pages.    6000  Ill's. 


Tivn  poga*   FREE  P(xh«t  Mapi 


WRITE  for  ». 

if  uou   r\o,rna     Th,   L'ts.o'i,   D.^s** 

G.&CMERRIAMCC'm" 
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THE   GREAT    DEMOCRACY 


SOME  thousands  of  years  ago  an  un- 
known wise  man  founded  the  world's 
first  democracy.  The  act  was  simple;  the 
results, Infinite,  He  left  selfish  endeavor 
and  entered  the  universe  of  constructive 
service. 

The  passing  centuries  have  added  ever 
increasing  numbers  to  this  democracy. 
Today  It  Is  the  greatest  of  world  powers; 
for  It  Is  a  democracy  of  leadership  of  men 
with  Ideals. 

Whether  these  ideals  lead  to  the  building 
of  a  railroad,  making  a  shoe  lace,  painting 
a  picture  or  teaching  the  joy  of  service  and 
the  economy  of  justice,  matters  not  at  all. 

Man  devotes  himself  to  art,  equity  or 
industry;  so  long  as  he  employs  the  basic 
principles  of  service  he  belongs  to  the  great  , 
democracy. 

Europe  has  given  the  world  art;  we  have 
given  the  world  industry.  Both  art  and 
industry  speak  all  languages  and  aid  men  In 
all  lands  to  reach  a  common  understanding. 


Industry  is  now  the  greatest  unifying 
force,  but  Industry  has  only  reached  this 
position  through  the  understanding  devel- 
oped and  distributed  by  advertising.  Ad- 
vertising has  enlarged  and  strengthened 
the  democracy  of  service. 

For  the  past  fifty  years,  or  during  the 
period  of  this  democracy's  greatest  prog- 
ress, an  essential  factor  in  its  advance  has 
been  the  house  of  N.  W.  AYER  &  SON. 

We  have  guided  small  industries  Into 
places  of  greater  growth;  and  great  indus- 
tries into  larger  markets.  Through  merit 
have  we  established  our  right  to  the  title  of 
Advertising  Headquarters.  Through  serv- 
ice have  we  built  a  reputation  for  making 
advertising  pay  the  advertiser. 

What  we  have  done  in  the  past  we  can 
do  yet  better  today.  Experience  welded  to 
constant  progress  develops  a  creative  en- 
ergy of  known  value.  We  offer  this  creative 
energy  to  any  company  wishing  to  gain  a 
more  honorable  place  in  the  democracy  of 
service. 


N 


W.     AYER     y     SON 


Advertising  Headquarters 

New  York       Boston       PHILADELPHIA      Cleveland      Chicago 
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ILlllIl^ 


Tillfia 


REG.  US  PAT  OFF 


THE  BEVERAGE 


Tho  all-yoap-'round  soft  drink. 


Leadeir$hi]>,oitco  established, 

is  strengthened  and  confirmed 

hy  its  followers  and  imitators^ 

Bevo's  leadership  is  proclaimed 

by  the  largest  rear  ^uard  that 

ever  followed  a  leader. 
^opve  iV  cold 


les 


:!-l|||j| 


S4>ldev«»rywhere-Familio«  supplied  by 
grocer.  dru<^^i«t  and  dealer.**^ Visitors 
are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  our  plan<. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


ST.  LOUIS, 


j^g^ 


7^,^i&'^':^ 


liiinniu 


\ 
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Do  you  know  that  you  're  wealthy  f 


Has  anyone  ever  told  you  that,  in  one  respect,  you 
are  as  rich  as  Rockefeller — as  ivell  oiFas  Schwab  and 
J.  P.  Morgan?     Well— you  are. 

When  you  were  born  Nature  deposited  to  your 
credit  in  the  Bank  of  Life  a  great  big  ample  capital 
of-TIME. 

You  have  all  the  Time  there  is — twenty-four  hours 
each  day.  In  that  one  thing,  you're  as  rich  as  the 
,  wealthiest  man  in  the  world. 

(  And  mark  well,  you  can  exchange  Time  for 
( Money,  but  all  the  wealth  in  the  world  won't  buy 
i  one  additional  second  for  a  man.  If  it  would, 
I  billionaires  would  be  fighting  on  your  doorstep, 
I  bidding  fabulous  sums  for  a  bit  of  your  time  added 
(to  their  span  of  life. 

'  You  can  trade  your  Tinie  for  anything  the  world 
(holds. 

i  If  you  want  Money — Success — just  invest  a  little 
I  of  your  Time  properly  and  the  reward  is  yours. 
/  A  few  of  the  spare  evening  hours,  now  idled  or 
I  wasted  away,  will  bring  you  back  cashable  knowledge 
—  Specialized  Training.  lYou  can  easily  acquire  these 
things  that  bring  you  more  money  and  human  hands 
can't  take  them  away  from  you. 

No  sensible  man  aspires  to  be  enormously  wealthy. 

But  every  fellow  who  has  a  drop  of  real,  red  blood, 

and  is  concerned  for  the  comfort  and  well  being  of 

those  near  and  dear  to  him,  does  want  to  progress 

—make  enough  money  to  be  independent. 

Ex-President  Taft  said  to  me  one  night  at  dinner, 
"The  men  you  serve  are  in  earnest." 

Certainly  they  are.  They  have  to  be  earnest  in 
their  desire  to  progress  before  they  ever  get  in  touch 
with  us.  And  only  the  n\an  who  is  earnestly  de- 
sirous of  exchanging  a  little  of  his  spare  Time  for  a 
greater  Success  ever  gets  his  name  on  our  rolls. 
/The  old  business  idea  was  to  judge  a  man's  ability 
by  the  number  of  grey  hairs  in  his  head.  Experience 


was  then  gained  only  through  the  actual  doing  of 
things  over  a  long  period  of  years. 

The  new  way — the  modern  way — judges  a  man  by 
what's  in  his  head — not  by  the  color  of  his  hair  or 
the  length  of  his  beard. 

This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  Specialized  Training 
gives  you  quickly  the  boiled-down,  worth-while  ex- 
perience of  other  men.  In  a  few  months  of  La  Salle 
training  you  can  assimilate  and  be  ready  to  use  the 
knowledge  that  it  formerly  took  years  to  acquire. 

La  Salle  Extension  University  has  given  over  a 
hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  men  the  short  cut 
to  the  kinds  of  Specialized  Training  which  command 
big  salaries. 

Listen  to  this  report;  hundreds  like  it  come  to  us 
every  day:  "Salary  raised  600%."  Did  that  man 
invest  his  Time  vvisely  when  he  took  up  La  Salle 
Training? 

Another  member  reports:  "My  investment  in 
La  Salle  Training  pays  me  2500%  a  year." 

And  it  isn't  work.  Once  you  begin  investing 
Time  this  way,  you'll  find  it  the  most  fascinating 
thing  in  the  world,  simply  because  the  actual  study 
is  alive  and  interesting  and  the  increased  earning 
results  It  brings  are  so  large  and  immediate. 

Your  Time  belongs  to  you  and  what  you  do  with 
it  is  none  of  my  business. 

But  I  do  know  and  say  that  La  Salle  can  make 
you  what  you  want  to  be  if  you'll  give  us  a  little  of 
your  Time  and  follow  the  hundred  and  eighty-five 
thousand  leaders  who  have  blazed  the  way  for  you. 

Write  today.    Tomorrow  means  never. 


President,  ha  Salle  Excetuion  Univerjitj,  at  Chicago,  Illinois 


La  Salle  Extension  University 


— "Brings  Opportunity  to  the  Door  of  Every  Ambitious  Man* 


—THE  UNITED  STATES  MAIL  MAKES  IT  POSSIBLE 


The  day  of  vain  regrets  for  educational 
opportunities  lost  or  neglected  in  early  youth 
has  passed.  The  United  States  Mail  brings 
to  your  front  door  the  specialized  training 
La  Salle  offers. 

Without  taking  away  from  your  evenings  at 
home,  experience  acquired  in  daytime  work 
can  be  capitalized  and  made  to  blossom  into 


more  money  for  you  and  your  family  —  much 
more  money  if  the  experience  of  thousands 
counts  at  all.  The  experimental  stage  has 
long  since  passed.  It  is  a  proven  method  and 
offers  you  a  path  to  ptomotion  that  has  been 
trodden  smooth  by  the  footsteps  of  over  a 
a  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  other 
ambitious  men  who  have  found  success  the 
La  Salle  way. 


—GET  MEASURED  FOR  MORE  PAY 


jor  instjance — 

J.  OGDEN  ARMOUR  sayy. 

"\  want  men  to  come  to  me  with,  a 
decision,  not  jot  a  decision."  And  354 
La  Salle  trained  men  are  doing  their  own 
thinking  in  the  ARMOUR  plants  today. 
THE  STANDARD  OIL  CO.  employs 
390  men  who  are  increasing  their  earning 
power  through  La  Salle  help.  There  are 
2102  La  Salle  trained  men  in  the  PENN- 
SYLVANL\  RAILROAD  employ-309 
in  the  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  COR- 
PORATION. In  big  corporations  and 
small  institutions — villages  and  cities—  all 
over  America,  men  are  turning  ambition 
into  money  by  utilizing  the  short  cuts 
which  La  Salle  training  offers.  Can  you 
afford  to  stand  still  ? 


Here  lies  Opportunity.  It  needs  only  action 
on  your  part  to  turn  it  into  Money.  Study 
the  list  of  courses  and  service  on  the  coupon 
below.  Check  with  an  X  the  department 
which  interests  you  most,  sign  your  name  and 
mail  the  coupon.    'We  will  send  without  ex- 


pense or  obligation  a  catalog,  full  particulars 
and  the  book,  'Ten  Years'  Promotion  in 
One,"  which  of  itself  is  worth  real  money. 
Getting  in  touch  with  La  Salle  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  getting  measured  for  more 
pay.    Are  you  ready? 


r" 


La  SALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY,  Dept.  152-R    Chicago,  Illinois 

"The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World" 


r.dl 


n  HIGHER  ACCOUNTANCY; 

'—' Trainingfor  positions  asAuditors, 
Comptrollers,  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants, Cost  Accountants,  etc. 

nLAW: 

'-'  Training  for  Bar;  LL.  B.  Degree. 

n  COMMERCIAL  LAW: 
'—^  Reading,  Reference  and  Consul- 
tation Service  for  Business  Men. 

n  EXPERT  BOOKKEEPING: 

'— '  Training   for  position  of   Head 

Bookkeeper. 
[-1  BANKING  AND  FINANCE: 
'— '  Training  for  executive  positions 
in  Banks  and  Financial  Institu- 
tions. 


n  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION- 

•— '  Training  for  Official,  Managerial, 

Sales  and  Executive  Positions. 

□  BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING: 
Training  for  positions  as  Corre- 
spondents, Mail  Salea  Directors 
and  all  executive  letter-writing 
positions. 

n  INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT 

'-' EFFICIENCY: 

Training  for  Production  Mana- 
gers, Department  Heads,  and  all 
those  desiring  training  in  the  43 
factors  of  industrial  efficiency. 


□  TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT- 
FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC: 
Training  for  positions  as  Railroad 
&IndustrialTrafficManagers,etc. 

□  BUSINESS  ENGLISH: 

Training  for  Business  Corres- 
pondents and  Copy  Writers. 

n  EFFECTIVE  PUBLIC  SPEAK- 
ING:  Training  in  the  art  of 
forceful,  effective  speech  for  Min- 
isters, Salesmen,  Fraternal  Lead- 
ers, Politicians,  Clubmen,  etc. 

n  COMMERCIAL  SPANISH: 

Training  for  positions  as  Foreign 
Correspondents  _  with  Spanish- 
speaking  countries. 


Name. 


.Present  Position ' Address.. 
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Send  This  Coupon       / 
and    Let    Him        '' 
Sltoy^      You       y  .  ^, 


You       / 
/ 


4'  V 


You  have  been  or  will  be  called  upon  to  speak  in  public — 
sometime — somewhere.     It  may  be  at  a  dinner  or  other 
social  function,  at  a  political  meeting,  or  in  your  lodge- 
room.     Can  you  "say  your  say"  confidently  and  forcefully? 

Grenville  Kleiser's  wonderfully  practical  Mail  Course  in 
Public  Speaking  takes  only  15  minutes  of  your  time  daily  in 
your  home  or  office,  and  it  teaches  you  quickly 

HOW  TO  Make  After-Dinner  Speeches— 
"        "    Propose  Toasts— 

"    Tell  Stories— 

"    Make  Political  Speeches — 

•*    Sell  More  Goods— 
•*        •*    Address  Board  Meetings — 
•*        *•    Develop  Power  and  Personality — 
*•        •*    Improve  Your  Memory — 
•*        "    Increase  Your  Vocabulary — 
•*        "    Acquire  Poise  and  Self-Confidence — 
**        **    Speak  and  Write  English  Correctly — 
"        •*    Earn  More — Achieve  More. 

There  is  absolutely  no  uncertainty — no  guesswork — about 
Mr.  Kleiser's  methods.  We  can  give  you  indisputable  proof 
of  this.  Mr.  Kleiser  has  had  years  of  experience  as  a  teacher 
of  public  speaking  in  Yale  Divinity  School  and  other  lead- 
ing institutions,  is  the  founder  and  director  of  the  Public 
Speaking  Club  of  America  and  Great  Britain,  and  is  generally 
recognized  as  the  foremost  teacher  of  speech  culture.  He  has 
hadjunder  his  tutelage  many  of  the  best  known  men  in  the 
public  eye — statesmen,  clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians,  busi- 
ness men — in  fact,  men  and  women  in  every  profession  and 
business;  and  much  of  the  success  which  these  people  have 
achieved  is  due  to  Mr.  Kleiser's  great  ability  as  a  teacher. 

His  Personal  Mail  Course  is  his  life  work.  Into  it  he  has 
put  the  ripe  fruits  of  his  many  years  of  experience  as  a  teacher. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  fully  explain  this  Course  to  you — show 
you  how  it  will  pay  you. 

Superior  to  Face-to-Face  Instruction 

You  are  in  a  class  hy  yourself,  and  can  advance  slowly  or 
rapidly  according  to  your  own  taste,  temperament,  and  con- 
venience, because  you  choose  your  own  time  for  study.  You 
are  always  in  personal  touch  with  Mr.  Kleiser,  as  he  answers 
all  questions  which  may  arise  immediately  and  clearly,  and 


It  does  not  interfere  with  your  pres- 
ent occupation,  and  no  one  need  know 
that  you  are  taking  the  course.  The 
surprize  of  your  friends  when  you  carry 
off  the  honors  on  some  public  occasion, 
will  only  be  snrpassed  by  your  own  sense 
of  satisfaction. 


This  Instruction  Banishes  "Stage  Fright" 

You  will  feel  like  Dr.  F.  G.Whiteside,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
who  writes:  "I  have  victory  number  one  to  record.  I  have 
twice  recently  been  called  upon  to  address  an  audience  wholly 
unprepared;  and  when  I  stood  upon  my  feet  I  had  no  idea 
what  I  should  say,  but  found  there — to  my  surprize — that 
same  steady,  strong  stream  of  thought  which  I  have  found 
characteristic  when  writing.  I  now  have  confidence  in  myself, 
and  am  delighted  with  the  lessons,  and  I  like  them  better 
everyday." 

Grenville  Kleiser's  Mail  Course  is  for  every  Preacher,  Lawyer, 
Banker,  Physician,  Salesman,  Teacher,  Politician,  Real  Estate 
Broker;  it  is  for  the  timid  man,  the  unsuccessful  man,  and 
the  man  of  limited  education;*  for  all  ambitious  men  and 
women  who  would  use  the  English  language  for  "all  they  are 
worth"  in  business  and  social  life.  And  the  cost}— Insignificant! 

Send  for  Free  Confidential  Information 

showing  how  Grenville  Kleiser's  Mail  Course  will  not  only 
teach  you  how  to  speak  without  notes  at  dinners  and  meetings, 
but  how  it  will  increase  your  self-confidence  and  give  you  a 
good  memory,  build  up  and  augment  your  personal  power  and 
influence,  and  improve  your  use  of  the  English  language.  How 
it  will  teach  you  to  argue  effectively  and  winningly — to  present 
a  prqposition  logically  and  forcefully;  how  it  will  teach  you  to 
hold  attention — to  think  on  your  feet.  This  Course  will  bring 
out  the  best  that  is  in  you,  by  making  you  a  positive,  clear-cut, 
convincing  thinker  and  speaker. 


Send  ua  the  coupon  above  (or  a  Postal  will  do)  for  Full  Information  in  plain  sealed  wrapper  by  mail.       Will  you  do  it  TO-DAY  ? 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


Dept.  362, 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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'Cmmingjor/ftttliorship 

HoWio  Write,  WhaHo  WrHe, 
and  Where  to  sell, 

^^^^     CuW\^'ate  your  mind.  De^'c^op 
'^S^ TK^^K\  ycniv\Hevary g\jis.Hasier  {he 
art  of  so4f-eXpression.  Make 
your  spare  time  profitaHe. 
Tiim  your  id<?as  into  dollars. 

Courses  In  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,   Photoplay 
.         Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
Dr.EsehWetn.     ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.    Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,  honest  helpftU  advice.      Real  teaching. 
One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  itories  and 
urtides  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
Calls  it    Another  pupO  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.     Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  •  Week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone*  /' 

There  is  no  other  insfitution  or  agency'doing"so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recoriimending  our  courses.  ( 

We  pobllsh  Tht  Writer* t  Lihrary,  !'3  volumes:  descriptive  j 
twoklet  free.  We  also  publish  Tht  Writer'$  Monthly,  the  lead.  | 
InE  magazine  for  literary  workers ;  sample  copy  20  cents,  annual  | 
aubsciHptlon  $2.00,  Besides  our  teaching  service,,  w?  offer  o 
^nuscript  Criticism  Service. 

ISO-Page  illustrated  catalogue  rree.  PleanAJJrti$ 

"Cfie  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.  74    Springfield,  Mass. 
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NDRSES 

Needed  Now 

Thousands  of  Nursesareneeded  itt 

hospitals  and  on  private  casea  to 

replace  those  who  are  now  enfraged 

in  reconstruction  work.  YoucannoW 

become  a  Practical  Nurse  with  full 

^  Diploma  in  spare  time, without  leav- 

inff  your  home.     System   founded  by 

Orville  J.   Perl, ins,   M.  D.    Thousands 

taught  durincr  the  pa8t20yeara. 

Write  for  FREE  BOOK  and   epecial  offer. 

Nursea  outfit  free.    Special  low  price  ana 

eaByti?rm3.      School  chartered  by  State  of 

Ittinoi3.     Authorized  Diplomas.      If    over 

J8,  write. 

CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
DepU    11*  lies.  Michigan  Av.,ChlcaM 


■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  o£  firms 
need  them.  Only  2,600  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
Bpare  time  for  C  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  prepare 
you  froni  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  service  are  under  the 
,(«pervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz.  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A.,  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a 
Btafl  of  C.  P.  As,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee — easy  terms.  Write  now  for  infor- 
nation  and  fre'^  book  of  Accountancy  facts.  / 

ka  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  1S2-H  Chicaec 

"The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  In  the  World" 


L^ARHLANGUAGESBrUSTENING 

ON    K<7^/?0»yAr  PHONOGRAPH 


rthcmebv  the  Cortina  Phone 

Method  equipment.    Free  Trial 

in  your    home.      Endorsed     by 

leading   Universities.       Booklet 

free.     Easy  payments. 

CORTINA  ACADEMY,  Suite  534,  12  E.  46ih  St.,  New  York 


Spanish-French-English-ltaliatf 


A  Well-Conducted  Summer  Camp 

is  a  good  place  for  your  Boy  or  Girl  to  enjoy 
both  rest  and  play.  If  the  locality  preferred 
is  not  found  in  the 

Digest  School  and  Camp  Directory  Index 

why  not  write  to  us  for  information? 
THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


What 
ISCents 

Will  brin^  want  to  keep  posted 


The  little  matter  of  15  cts.  in  stamps  or  cola  wlli 

bring  you  the  Pathfinder  13  weeks  on  trial.    The 

Pathfinderis  an  illustrated  weekly,  published  at  the 

Nation's  center,  for  the  Nation ;  a  paper  that  prints 

all  the  news  of  the  world  and  tells  the  truth 

and  only  the  truth;  now  in  its  27th  year. 

This  paper  fills  the  bill  without  emptying 

the  purse;  it  costs  but  $1  a  year.    If  you 


Washington  has  become 
the  World's  Capital  and 
reading  the  Pathfinder  Is 
like  silting  In  the  inner 
council  tvlth  those  tvho 
mold  the  world's  destiny. 


1  on  what  is  goingr  on 
■  jr  in  the  world,  at  the  least 

■■^^■B  expense  of  time  or  money, 
■  III!  this  is  your  menns.  If 
I  ^#^w  you  want  a  paper  in  your 
Frnm  ttiO  home  which  is  sin- 
n  USIl   IIIC  cere,  reliable,  enter- 

i       taining,  wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours. 

If  you  would  appreciate  a  paper  which  puts 

everything  clearly,  briefly — here  it  is.  Send 

15c  to  show  that  you  might  like  such  a 

paper,  and  we  -will  send  the   Pathfinder  on 

probation  13  weeks.  The  15c  does  not  repay 

uc,  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  new  friends. 

THE  PATHFINDER.  Box  556.W«shiagton.DcC. 


Nations 
Capital 


You  Can  Do  It! 

All  things  are  possible  to  him 
who  beUeves,  says  the  Bible. 
New  Thought  shows  you  how 
to  believe  and  pray  aright. 
Get  "The  Radiant  Path 
to  Achievement"  and  read 
it  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
mental  attitude  that  pro- 
motes health,  happiness  and 
prosperity.  This  little  book 
contains  Kate  Atkinson 
Boehme's  wonderful  New 
Thought  formula  for  the  de- 
velopment of  courage,  self- 
reliance,  and  the  realization 
of  desires;  and  also  Rev. 
Frederic  Elias  Andrews'  own 
account  of  his  "  Miracle  Ex- 
perience in  Self-Healing," 
which 

ELIZABETH  TOWNEi        Works  Wonders 

Editor  of  ATaud-toe  fg^  those    losing    their    grip 

'  on  life.  ■ 

Fnr  Ifl  Panfe  ^^  ^"  ®^"'*  '^°^  "The  Radiant  Path  to 
ror  lU  V^CUIS  Acliievement"  and  a  month's  trial  of 
NAUTILUS,  leading  magazine  of  New  Thought.  Elizabeth 
Towne  and  William  E.  Towne,  editors.  Dr.  Orison  Swett 
Marden  and  Edwin  Markham  among  its  contributors.  Send 
now  and  we  will  include  a  booklet  more  than  70,000  persons 
have  ordered,  "How  to  Get  What  You  Want." 

THE  ELIZABETH  TOWNE  CO.,  Dept.  A-3?,  Holyoke,  Mai$. 

Good  memory  is  absolutely 

'essential  to  BucceB3,f or  Memory 

Is   Power.     Test 

yonr  memoryl    I  will 

send  you  Free  my  Copy- 

rifrhted  Nlemory  and  Concentra-1 

tion  Teat,  also  Free  illustrated  book  / 

How  to  Remember  names,  faces, studies  \ 

develop    Will,    Self-Confidence,    Ready  < 

Speech  and  Thought.    Write  today.   Address 

Dicison  Memcry  School     1 754  Hearst  Bldg.  CMcago ' 


£  A  BANKER 


■      ^1    Prepare  by  mail  in  spare  time  for  this    attractive  profes- 
H      ^V    Bion  in  which  there  Qie  e^reat  opportunities  for  both  men 
^^L^K     and  women.        Send  at   once  for   free   book,     '*  How    to 
I^B^^      Become  a  Panker."  by  Edgar  G.  Alcorn,  President. 
American  School  of  Banking.  5  j    McLene  Bldg.,  Columbus,  O. 


BE  A 


lACCOUNTANCY 

The  Highest  Paid  Profession  taught  thoroughly 

in  a  few  months  of  home  study  by  new  system. 

I  CDFF  RAAK  international  Accountants  Society 

rnst  9VVn  D^pt^  ^^^  2(i28Micliigaii  Av.,  liiitaKO 

STAMMER 

If  you  stammer  attend  no  Btammering  school  till  you  get 
my  big  new  FREE  book  and  special  rate.    Largest  and  most 
successful  school  in  the  world,  curing  all  forms  of  defective 
speech  by  advanced  natural  method.      Write  today. 
Norlh-Wesleni  School  for  Stammerers,  Inc.,  2319  Grand  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


U>7>SING 


L 


S»nd  2-cent  Stamp 
for  Helpful  Booklet. 
D.  The  Voice  Made 
Beautiful." 

Harvey  Sutherland,  Educational  Bldg.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  Nevif  York 


Suggestive  and  Informing  Articles 

Divine  and  Human  Responsibilities — Tiie  Ministry  to 
tlie  Deaf — Tiie  Preachier  and  tlie  Industrial  Situation — 
Tlie  People's  Rights  in  Waterways  and  Waterpower — 
The  Sphere  of  Woman. 

See  Homiletic  Review  for  January.    30  cents'per  copy. 
$3.00  ptr  year. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,     -     New  York 


A  New  Rlght-Hand  Help  for  Writers  and  Speakers 

FifteenThouscind 
Useful  Phrases 

A  New  Book  for  Building  the  Vocabulary 

This  is  a  practical  handbook  of  felicitous  phrases,  strik- 
ing similes,  and  literary,  commercial,  conversational 
terms  for  the  embellishment  of  speech  and  writing. 
Grenville  Kleiser  has  designed  the  book  for  the  conve- 
nient use  of  business  men,  public  speakers,  writers, 
lawyers,  clergymen,  teachers,  students  and  all  persons 
who  wish  to  write  and  speak  the  English  language  with 
facility  and  power. 

In  gathering  the  material  for  this  book  Mr.  Kleiser  has 
drawn  freely  from  the  great  masters  of  English,  includ- 
ing Shakespeare,  Milton,  Scott,  Goldsmith,  Lamb, 
Macaulay,  Browning,  Carl  vie,  De  Quincey,  Newman, 
Ruskin,  Pater.  Stevenson,  Tennyson,  Arnold,  Kingsley, 
Bulwer-Lytton,  George  Eliot.  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
Knwthorne,  Emerson,  Irving,  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Mabie,  and  many  living  writers. 

There  is  an  interesting  Introduction  by  Frank  H.  Vize- 
telly,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  and  a  practical  plan  of  study  by 
the  author. 

It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  only  book  of  the  kind  so 
far  published,  and  that  it  will  fill  a  distinct  and  valuable 
need.  It  will  be  a  useful  supplement  to  the  dictionary 
and  regular  book  of  synonyms. 

i2mo.  Cloth.    Pricfi,  $1.60  net:  $1.72  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  364  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


PRIVATE    SCHOOLS    AND    CAMPS 

FOR    BOYS    AND     GIRLS 
WINTER     AND     SUMMER     TERMS 

We  will  gladly  answer  any  inquiry  and.if  given  full  infor- 
mation,   will    make  definite  recommendation  without 
charge. 


MAIMI-iUS 

For  16  years  ranked  as  an  Honor 
Military  School  by  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment.    No  other  school   has  an 
equal  record, 

St.  John's  School,  Manlins,  has 
just  opened  its  new  8125,000 
dormitory.  This  permits  enroll- 
ment of  additional  students  on 
or  about  February  ist.  Each 
boy  receives  individual  atten- 
tion, yet  has  the  advantage  of 
being  trained  with  other  virile, 
ambitious  students.  This  com- 
bination of  individual  and  group 
training  moulds  the  strong  broad 
minds  that  the  country  sogreatlv 
needs.  Manlius  boys  make  good.  Thorough  preparation 
for  college  or  business.  Excellent  equipment.  11  miles 
from  Syracuse.  Senior  Unit  R.  O.  T.  C.  Junior  School  for 
boys  of  ten  and  over.    For  booklet  and  information  address 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Verbeck,  Prei..      Box  101,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


Missouri  Military  Academy 

With    new    Jys.ooo   fireproof    barracks    and    new   building 
for   younger   boys    is   the    best   equipped    military    school 
in  the  Middle  West.     College   Preparatory,  Business    and 
Music.    Catalogue.    Address 
ASS'T   SECRETARY  MEXICO,  MISSOURI 

Worcester  Academy 


250  Boys 


Rates  $700— $900 


Filled  to  capacity  last  September.  More  than  200  boys 
turned  away.  Registrations  now  being  accepted  for  1920 
and  192 1.  Unexpected  vacancies  occasionally  permit 
immediate  admission.    Write  the  Registrar  for  catalog. 

SAMUEL  F.  HOLMES.  M.A.,  Principal 
Worcester,  Mas*. 

Montezuma  Mountain  School 

BOY  BUILDING 

Los  Gatos  California 

Self-government;  ""training  for  mental  power,  not  mental 
tank  capacity;  outdoor  life  the  year  round  among  Santa 
Cruz  redwoods,  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  Grammar  school, 
high  school  (university  accredited). 

Pennsylvania,  New  Bloomfield,  Box  Y. 

Car«nn    I  nna    In«tihitp  ^^^^  y^^'^-    College  Prepar- 
arson    Long    inSiaUie  a^ory.      Business.      Junior 

courses.    Separate  modern  Junior  building  for  boys  under 

13  years.     Healthful  country  location.     Terms:  $360  and  up; 

Juniors    $295.      Boys    taught    how   to    learn  and   to  live. 

Carson  Long  Institute. 

The  Hedley  School "  SLd^e'^'l^l^ltX'^l'n'd'i^ 

vidual    instruction  along    normal    lines.     Latent    abilities 
developed.     Ideal    Home    Life.     Association   with    normal 
children.    J.Rodger  Hedley,  M.D.,  Resident  Physician. 
Mrs.  J.  Roger  Hedley,  (N.  Y.  Univ.),  Prin. 
Glenside,  Penna.  (12  miles  from  Phila.). 

School  for  Exceptional  Children 

Every  facility  in  a  beautiful  suburban  home  for  the  care  and 
training  of  children  who  through  mental  disability  are  unable 
to  attend  public  or  private  schools.  Dept.  of  Domestic 
Science  for  older  girls.  14  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Booklet. 
MOLLIE  A.  WOODS,  Principal  Box  160,  Eoslyn,  .Pa. 


HOME 
STUDY 

(28th  Year) 


Courses  in  more 
theui  40  subjects 
are  given  by  cor- 
respondence. 

Address 


®Iyp  Unitif rattg  nf  Qlljtrago 

(DiT.lXy  Chicago,  111 


stAmmeriMg 

Complete  and  permanent  cure  effected  at  Bogue  Institute. 
An  institution  with  national  patronage,  for  stammerers  only. 
Founded  1901.  Scientific  treatment — combines  training  of 
brain  with  speech  organs.  Strongly  endorsed  by  medical 
profession.  70-page  bo  )k  with  lull  particulars,  mailed  free 
to  all  stammerers.  Address  Benjamin  N.  Bogue^  President, 
4269  Bogue  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Sargent  Camp  for  Girls 

PETEKBORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Dr.  D.  A.  SARGENT,  President 

For  illustrated  catalog,  address 
CAMP  SECRETARY,  8  Everett  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


LANGUAGES  ^^l^^ro 

ON     AUL.     P^^0^40GRAPHS 


"Like  learning  a  tune— and  as  easy.  Our  Disc  Records 
repeat  the  correct  accent  and  pronunciation  until  you 
know  it.    Family  and  friends  enjoy  language  stuiiy  by  the 

LANGUAGE   PHONE  METHOD 
And  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 

War  has  created  unlimited  opportunities  for  those 
who  Itnow  languages.  Prepare  now  to  better  your 
position     or    increase    your    business.      Used    and 

recommended    by    educators   in   leading  colleges. 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Free  Trial  0"er. 

THE  LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

902  Putnam  Building  2  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y. 


SPANISH.FRENCH 
ITALIAN  ETC, 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 


Dixie~The  Land  of  a  Million 
and  a  Quarter  Motorists 


There  are  over  a  million  and  a 
quarter  automobile  o^vners  in 
Dixie. 

Think  of  the  wonderful  field 
that  these  1,250,000  car  owners 
ofier  to  the  accessory  manufac- 
turer. Think  of  1,250,000  men 
seeking  gas  saving,,  lahor  saving, 
comfort  bringing  appliances  for 
their  cars. 

Think  of  1,250,000  men,  all 
consumers  of  tires,  chains,  seat 
covers,  jacks,  tools,  carbureators, 
tire  pumps,  wind  shield  cleaners, 
tar  removers,  polish,  tops,  carbon 
removers,  gasoline,  oils,  etc. 

Think  of  1,250,000  motorists 
in  a  fi  Id  which  has  hardly  been 
touched. 

Don't  stop  there.  Motors  mean 
money;  and  money  means 
sales    possibilities.        No     matter 


what  you  manufacture,  no  matter 
what  you  sell,  you  can  expect  to 
find  a  profitable  market  in  the 
South  for  your  product,  a  market 
which  is  ready  and  eager  to 
absorb  a  big  proportion  of  your 
output. 

Look  at  your  distribution  map 
and  see  if  you  are  getting  your 
share  of  the  business  below  the 
Mason-Dixon  line. 

There  is  not  a  manufacturer 
who  can  afford  to  neglect  the 
South. 

There  is  not  an  advertising 
campaign  which  can  afford  to 
leave  out  any  of  these  newspapers, 
which  cover  the  South  thoroughly 
— economically. 

Ask  any  newspaper  on  this  list 
for  any  detailed  information  you 
may  desire  on  "the  land  of  a  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  motorists." 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham  Age-Herald 
Birmingham  Ledger 
Birmingham  News 
Mobile  News-Item 
Mobile  Register 
Montgomery  Advertiser 
Montgomery  Journal 

ARKANSAS 

Ft.  Smith  Southwest  American 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville  Florida  Metropolis 
Tampa  Times 
Tampa  Tribune 

GEORGIA 

Albany  Herald 
Athens  Herald 


GEORGIA-Contd. 

Augusta  Chronicle 
Augusta  Herald 
Columbus  Enquirer-Sun 
Macon  Telegraph 
Savannah  Morning  News 
Savannah  Press 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Asheville  Citizen 
Asheville  Times 
Charlotte  News  &  Evening 

Chronicle 
Charlotte  Observer 
Durham  Sun 
Greensboro  News 
Raleigh  New^s  &  Observer 
Raleigh  Times 
Winston-Salem  Twin-City  Sentinel 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Charleston  American 


SOUTH  CAROLINA-Contd. 

Charleston  New^s  &  Courier 
Charleston  Post 
Columbia  Record 
Columbia  State 
Greenville  New^s 
Greenville  Piedmont 
Spartanburg  Herald 
Spartanburg  Journal  &    Carolina 
Spartan. 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  News 
Knoxville  Sentinel 
Knoxville  Journal  &  Tribune 
Memphis  Commercial-Appeal 
Memphis  Press 
Nashville  Banner 
Nashville  Tennessean  &  Evening 
American 


(PREPARED  BY  MASSENOALE  ADVERTISING  AGENCY,  ATLANTA) 
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WHY  DON'T  YOU  insure  yourself  against  those  mortifying  memory-lapses  that  so  often  interfere  with  what 
you  want  to  do?  Avoid  the  annoyance  of  leaving  your  umbrella  on  the  train  or  forgetting  to  mail  your  letter! 
You  need  not  be  uncertain  of  a  telephone  number  or  a  street  address.  You  can  remember  faces  and  associate  them 
with  the  right  names — always  be  sure  of  the  hundreds  of  facts,  little  and  big,  that  you  are  needing  every  day. 
Make  your  memory  dependable.     You  can  train  it  quickly,  easily,  surely,  by  the  same  method,  with  the  same 

wonderful    results  as   the  class   of  Business  Men  shown 

your   leisure    moments,   under 
choice. 


THIS  COURSE  IS  FOR  YOU 

to  make  you  more  efficient  in  your 
own  sphere  —  business,  society,  or 
school.    You  need  it  I 

The  Man  with  Ready  Facts 

Clinches  the  Sales 

This  method  will  tend  to  make  the 
salesman  absolutely  certain  of  his  num- 
bers, prices,  terms,  etc.  It  will  help 
him  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  every 
prospect's  name,  address,  character- 
istics, and  other  details  that  so  often 
are  vitally  connected  with  the  clinch- 
ing of  a  sale. 

When  You  Face  Your 

Audience 

from'the  platform  and  feel  a  hundred 
or  a  thousand  eyes  upon  you,  where 
is  your  speech?  Have  you  every  fact 
and  statement  where  you  want  it  when 
you  want  it?  Only  the  trained  mem- 
ory can  be  depended  upon  to  carry  a 
speaker  successfully  through  his  ad- 
dress. 

Prepared  for  the  Manager's 

Hurry -Call 

When  he  sends  for  you  without  a 
moment's  notice  and  requires  infor- 
mation you  are  responsible  for — some 
figures,  contract  terms,  dates,  or  other 
record  details — can  you  give  it?  The 
Berol  course  enables  you  to  keep  your 
wits  on  every  detail  of  your  work  so 
that  any  point  is  easily  remembered. 

The  Executive 

Must  KNOW 

Doubtful  conjectures  do  not  carry  the 
weight  of  confident,  positive  state- 
ments in  his  board  meetings  and  im- 
portant interviews,  or  in  his  routine 
work.  No  matter  how  much  varied 
detail  he  must  remember,  the  Berol 
training  will  show  him  how  to  keep  in 
mind  all  valuable  facts  orderly  ar- 
ranged and  easily  accessible. 

Proof  Unquestionable 

"Your  course  is  splendid.  It  is  so 
easy,  too.  I  suppose  that  is  because 
it's  so  interesting  and  applicable — - 
that's  the  beauty  of  the  course  to  me. 
It  seems  the  principles  can  be  applied 
even  before  they  are  learned  perfectly. 
Any  person  in  any  business  or  profes- 
sion should  be  immensely  benefited  by 
your  system  of  memory-training." — 
Ray  R.  Smith,  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany  Californa. 


above- 


-but  at   home,  in 
conditions    of  your 


own 


The  Untrained  Memory 
Is  Unsafe 


It  is  a  dangerous  handicap  to 
the  man' in  his  business  —  to  the 
woman  in  her  home  and  social 
life — to  the  student  in  his  school 
work,  and  it  results  both  in  em- 
barrassment and  in  actual  loss. 
If  your  memory  is  untrained,  it 
will  fail  you  just  when  you  need  it 
most — during  an  important  inter- 


view, in  the°middle"of  a  speech,fat 
some  time  when  instant  informa- 
tion is  demanded  of  you.  And  this 
is  an  unnecessary  disadvantage. 
Your  memory  can  be  quickly  and 
easily  trained  to  dependableness, 
so  that  it  will  always  serve  you 
— and  with  no  interference  with 
your  present  occupation. 


This  Man  Will  Make 
Your  Memory  Strong 


William  Berol  has  the  most  won- 
derful memorylin  the  world.  He 
can  instantly  give  the  population 
of  any  place  in  America  of  over 
5,000;  every  important  event  and 
date  in  the  world's  history;  the 
dates  of  birth  and  death  of  all  the 
great  men  of  history.  He  has 
300,000  facts  and  figures  filed 
away  in  his  brain — and  he  can 
find  any  point  in  an  instant.  He 
willaidyou  inattaininga"forget- 


proof"  memory.  His  memory 
was  no  more  powerful,  no  more 
controllable  than  your  own, 
but  TRAINING  worked  won- 
ders. You  can  have  the  same 
training  that  developed  his  for- 
merly poor  memory  into  Its  pres- 
ent marvelous  ability,  to  make 
you  more  efficient  in  your  work. 
And'you  can  acquire  it  easily  in 
spare  moments.  By  all  means 
investigate  this  at  once. 


Send   This  Coupon  Today 

For  Free  Information 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Send  me    by  mail   particulars   of   the    Berol  Mail  Course  in   Memory 
Training  and  Mental  Efficiency.  Dig.  1-3-20 


Name 


Street  No. 


CifY 


.  State . 


AN  EMERGENCY  MEMORY 

for  every  one — for  YOU.  This  re- 
markable man  will  train  you  to  be 
practically  "Forget- Proof." 

Success 

for  the  Club-Woman 

is  closely  connected  with  her  ability  to 
remember  accurately  the  points  of  her 
speech,  the  details  of  her  report,  the 
names  and  faces  of  her  fellow  members. 
She  needs  Berol  training — it  will  make 
her  always  sure  of  her  facts  and  give 
her  invaluable  self-confidence. 

The  Student  Must  Remember 

His  Lessons 

if  he  would  make  any  real  progress  in 
school.  The  simple  principles  of  the 
Berol  system  will  train  him  to  remem- 
ber infallibly  facts  and  formulae  he 
needs.  This  is  the  best  kind  of  prepa- 
ration for  winning  success  in  exami- 
nations and  for  retaining  permanently 
the  knowledge  gained  by  study. 

A  Good  Memory 

for  the  Minister 

Every  Pastor  knows  the  importance'of 
keeping  accurately  in  mind  the  faces, 
names,  and  addresses  of  his  church- 
members.  This  is  where  the  Berol 
system  will  prove  its  immense  value 
to  him,  in  addition  to  its  help  in  re- 
membering unfailingly  the  details  of 
his  sermon* 

Make  Your  Reading 
,    Worth  While 

You  can  make  your  reading  a  source 
of  permanent  profit  if  you  will  train 
your  mind  to  grasp  and  retain  all  that 
is  of  value  in  your  book.  This  system 
will  enable  you  to  place,  without  hesi- 
tation, characters  and  quotations  as 
well  as  to  ^memorize  passages  quickly 
and  easily. 

Proof  Unquestionable 

"Your  system  is  the  finest  and  most 
resultf  ul  that  I  have  ever  studied,  and 
I  have  subscribed  for  and  studied 
quite  a  few."— Cari  Johnson,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

"I  regard  your  method  of  memory- 
training  as  excellent.  If  properly  fol- 
lowed it  will  produce  remarkable  im- 
provement in  all  students." — Dr.  V.P. 
Mcintosh,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, ' 
Portland, Me. 
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A  New  Mueller  Fixture  for  the  Kitchen 


The  Mueller  Sink  Combination  E'3025,  here  illustrated,  makes  kitchen 
work  easier  and  kitchen  hours  shorter.  For  washing  or  rinsing  dishes  use  the 
hot  water  spray;  for  cleaning  fresh  vegetables  use  the  cold  water  spray;  for 
cleaning  the  sink  use  the  hot  water  spray;  you  can  draw  either  hot,  cold  or 
tempered  water  trom  either  the  spout  or  the  spray  at  any  time. 

Ask  your  plumber  to  install  this  MUELLER  Fixture  in  your  kitchen.  It 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Mueller  Plumbing  Fixtures 

^^■■■■■IBH^BI^HII^^^i^  ^■^■^^^^■^^^^^^^i^Bi^  ■^^^■■^^^■^■■^■■■H 

Built  to  Wear  Without  Repair 

When  you  build,  or  remodel  your  home,  M uellerite  tskes   a  finer  finish  and  holds 

you  want  brass  plumbing  fixtures  that  can  a    heavier  nickel    plating    than    common 

be  relied  upon  year  after  year  to  give  you  brass  —  which    contains    less    than     60% 

efficient  service. 

To  insure  this,  instruct 
your   architect,   contractor 


and  plumber  to  specify  and 
use  only  MUELLER  Fix- 
tures— the  standard  of  ex* 
cellence  for  over  three 
generations. 

A  complete  installation 
of  Ml/E'LZ.E"/?  Fixtures  may 
cost  you  a  few  dollars  more 
originally,  but  will  save  you 
from  frequent  annoyance 
and  expense  for  repairs.  In 
the  end  MUELLER  means 
economy. 

Mueller  Fixtures  are  made  o{  Mueller  ite 
— a  special  metal  containing  85%  pure  cop- 
per, that  resists  both  wear  and  corrosion. 


7  Point  Supremacy 

of  Mueller  Rapidac  Faucets 

1— Made  of  Muellerite— instead  of 
common  brass. 

2— Extra  Heavy  Nickel  Plating- 
has  lasting  lustre. 

3— Corrugated   Stems— any  style 
lever  handle  at  any  angle. 

4— Special  Cap    Packing  —  abso- 
lutely water-tight. 

5— Double-pitch   Thread  —  quick 
opening  and  quick  closing. 

6— Cone-seat   Washer  —  prevents 
leakage— reduces  wear. 

7 -Anti-spreader   Device  —  stops 

splashing. 


copper. 

Mueller  Fixtures  are 
designed  upon  simple  lines 
and  are  easily  kept  clean. 
They  are  finished  with  the 
precision  of  a  scientific  in- 
strument. 

Write  today  for  the 
Mueller  "Portfolio  of 
Modern  Homes,"  illustrat- 
ing clever  architectural  fea- 
tures, and  showing  the 
comparative  cost  of 
Mueller  Fixtures 

::::::::::::::::::::::::::il  with     the     Ordinary     kind. 

Also  ask  for  "Dependable 
Plumbing,"  a  book  that  illustrates  in  a 
practical  way  the  plumbing  of  the  average 
home.      Both  are  free. 


H.  MUELLER  MFG.  COMPANY,  DECATUR,  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York  City,  145  W.  30th  St.,       San  Francisco,  635  Mission  St.,        Sarnia,  Ontario,  Canada 
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WILL   UNSCRAMBLING   THE   PACKERS   REDUCE  PRICES? 


WHILE  EVERYBODY  CONCEDES  that  the  volun- 
tary dissolution  of  the  so-called  Meat  Trust  is  a 
conspicuous  victory  for  public  opinion  and  Attorney- 
General  Palmer,  the  average  man  and  his  wife  are  more  interested 
in  knowing  whether  it  means  a  reduction  in  their  grocers'  and 
butchers'  bills.  "The  campaign  against  the  'Big  Five'  has  been 
part  of  the  Government's  cam- 
paign against  the  high  cost  of 
living,  and  this  is  the  test  by  which 
it  will  be  judged,"  remarks  the 
.St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  which  fore- 
sees a  possibility  that  higher  in- 
stead of  lower  prices  may  result. 
"The  consumer  doesn't  care  a 
snap  of  his  fingers  about  the 
dissolution  of  a  trust  unless  it 
means  lower  prices  or  better 
quality,  or  both,"  affirms  the  New 
York  Globe,  which  sees  "no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  withdrawal 
of  the  packers  from  all  lines  except 
meat  and  dairy  products  will  bene- 
fit the  consumer  an  iota."  ' '  When 
we  recall  the  result  of  unscram- 
bling Standard  Oil  we  feel  no 
impulse  to  cheer  over  the  un- 
packing of  the  packers,"  remarks 
the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  pub- 
lished in  the  chief  center  of  the 
packing  industry.  Mr.  Alfred  W. 
McCann,  food  expert  of  The 
Globe,  describes  the  dissolution  as 

"a  prodigious  hoax";  and  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public 
Ledger  hints  that  the  packers  may  have  "handed  Mr.  Palmer 
a  large  and  bitter  lemon." 

"The  price  of  meat  is  within  the  control  of  the  people  them- 
selves," said  the  Attorney-General  in  announcing  this  dissolu- 
tion, which,  he  explains,  "establishes  the  principle  that  no  group 
of  men,  no  matter  how  powerful,  can  ever  attempt  to  control  the 
food-table  of  the  American  people."     And  he  telegraphs  us  that — 

"The  practical  benefits  to  the  pubhc  will  come  from  opening 
up  the  channels  of  trade  in  food  Unes  to  competing  producers 
and  distributers  of  food  freed  from  the  menace  of  the  all-powerful 
packers'  organization.  Heretofore,  the  public  has  been  unable  to 
force  down  the  price  of  meats  by  using  substitutes  for  meats 
because  the  meat  interests  were  in  a  position  of  dominance  in 
the  market  of  the  substitute.  The  packing  interests  had  obtained 
such  a  firm  foothold  in  the  grocery  and  other  unrelated  lines  of 
business  that  the  public  was  being  constantly  forced  from  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire,  both  handled  and  controlled  by  the 
packers.    Production  and  distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  hfe 


which  may  be  substituted  for  meats  will  now  be  taken  entirely 
away  from  the  packing  interests,  and  real  competition  will 
ensue  which  must  sooner  or  later  insure  to  the  public  benefit 
in  the  matters  of  prices." 

Senator  Kenyon,  who  was  a  "trust-buster"  under  the  Taft 
Administration,  points  out  that  the  packers  "were  building  the 

greatest  monopoly  the  country 
has  ever  known,"  and  declares 
that  Mr.  Palmer  ' '  has  done  a  good 
piece  of  work."  "I  am  convinced 
that  it  will  bring  material  benefits 
to  the  consumers  of  all  food-prod- 
ucts," says  Senator  Kendrick, 
joint  author  of  the  Kenyon-Ken- 
drick  bill  to  regulate  packing- 
houses. And  he  adds:  "It  is, 
in  my  judgment,  the  most  telling 
blow  that  has  yet  been  delivered 
against  the  high  cost  of  living." 

The  packers  themselves,  how- 
ever, are  not  so  confident  about 
the  effect  on  prices.  In  answer  to 
our  interrogation  on  this  point 
Mr.  J.  Ogden  Armour  telegraphs 
us  that  "it  is  impossible  to  fore- 
cast the  probable  effect  the  dis- 
solution will  have  upon  the  high 
cost  of  living."  Mr.  Louis  F. 
Swift  agrees  that  "it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  exactly  what  effect 
the  segregation  of  some  of  our 
interests  wiU  have  on  the  cost 
of  living,"  but  he  goes  on  to  say: 

"At  best  it  will  be  gradual  and  difficult  to  measure.    Since  we 
have  not  combined  with  other  packers  to  manipulate  prices,  and 
since   there  has  been  competition  in  the  sale  of  om*  products, 
that  part  of  the  decree  which  is  to  enjoin  us  from  combining  with 
other  packers  to  restrain  trade  will  in  no  way  affect  om-  opera- 
tions.    Because  we  are  an  independent  unit  in  open  competition . 
with  each  of  the  other  large  packers  and  with  the  hundreds  of, 
small  packers  throughout  the  country,  the  decree  in  this  respect 
will  merely  strengthen  existing  law,  which  we  are  following  to  the 
letter.     Our   willingness    to   withdraw   from   operations   which 
were  not  illegal  in  any  way  and  for  which  there  was  ample, 
economic  justification  was  due  to  the  desire  to  overcome  preju- 
dice and  unrest  which  still  finger  in  some  quarters." 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Wilson  answers  our  question  with  the  following 

4 

telegram : 

"The  packers  have  agreed  to  discontinue  handling  so-called' 
grocery  fines,  which  have  been  confined  principally  to  canned 
fruit  and  vegetables,  preserves,  coffee,  etc.,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
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total  business  of  the  five  packers  mentioned  in  these  lines  was 
less  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  wholesale  grocery  business  of 
the  country,  the  effect  to  the  consumer  remains  to  be  seen. 
Wilson  &  Co.  disposed  of  their  grocery  lines  some  months  ago, 
and  1  have  from  the  inception  been  in  sympathy  with  the 
Attorney-General's  attitude,  as  it  was  apparent,  regardless  of 
the  economic  effect,  the  general  public  felt  the  larger  packers 
were  covering  too  much  scope  in  food-production  and  dis- 
tribution. I  believe  it  incumbent  on  all,  as  well  as  a  patriotic 
duty,  to  bow  to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  The 
ownership  of  markets,  stock-yards,  stockj'ards-terminal  rail- 
roads, and  market    newspapers  is  immaterial  so  long  as  they 
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THE  CAMPAIGN  TO  BRING  DOWN  THE  COST  OF  LIVING. 

— Hartman  in  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

are  conducted  for  the  best  interests  of  the  public  and  not  at  aU 
necessarj'  to  the  successful  conduct  of  the  packing  business,  as 
evidenced  in  the  case  of  Wilson  &  Co.  " 

Mr.  E.  A.  Cudahy  writes  us  that  "there  is  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  forecasting  the  probable  effect  of  the  dissolution  pro- 
ceedings on  the  high  cost  of  living,"  but  he  goes  on  to  analyze  the 
situation  as  follows: 

"The  price  paid  for  the  live  stock  is  the  greatest  factor  in  the 
wholesale  prices  charged  by  the  packers.  The  consumers' 
requirement  from  the  retailer  of  a  costly  service  and  the  center- 
ing of  the  public  demand  on  the  choice  cuts  which  represent  but 
a  small  proportion  of  the  total  weight  of  the  meats  from  the 
animal  are  the  next  most  important  factor.  The  wholesale 
prices  have  declined  something  more  than  30  per  cent,  within 
the  last  three  months. 

"The  terms  of  the  Attorney-General's  adjustment  are  far- 
reaching.  It  may  be  that  the  exclusion  of  the  packers  from 
handling  certain  lines  of  business  will  in  some  degree  relatively 
increase  their  expenses  of  doing  business,  and  that  prices  will 
therefore  be  affected  upward. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  adjustment  which  has  been  made 
with  the  desire  of  avoiding  any  appearance  of  opposition  to  the 
Government  and  of  accommodating  the  business  of  the  individual 
companies  to  the  views  of  the  Government  may  meet  with  such 
public  approval  as  will  tend  to  build  up  a  better  understanding 
and  good  will  toward  the  industry.  If  this  should  be  the  case, 
as  it  is  hoped,  then  the  more  satisfactory  conditions  may  largely 
offset  otherwise  increased  costs. 

"Since  eighty-five  cents  out  of  each  dollar  received  by  the 
packers  from  all  the  products  derived  from  all  the  animals  is 
paid  out  for  the  live  animals  themselves,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
radical  reduction  of  prices  immediately  would  involve  the  live- 
stock producer  in  losses.  In  the  long  run  this  would  lead  to 
restricted  production,  and  the  public  would  undoubtedly  suffer." 

Edward  Morris,  president  of  Morris  and  Company,  is  quoted 
by  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  as  saying: 


"Our  handling  of  staple  groceries  was  sound  economically 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  public  generally,  because  our  opera- 
tions in  these  lines  utilized  our  present  facilities  during  the  slack 
season,  furnished  the  retailer  excellent  service,  and  reduced  our 
overhead  operating  expenses.  If  this  business  is  to  be  taken 
away,  either  the  live-stock  producer  must  get  less  for  live  meat 
animals  or  the  consumer  must  pay  more  for  meat." 

The  dissolution  "will  not  tend  to  reduce  prices  on  packing 
products,"  but  will  "help  to  increase  and  perpetuate  the  mono- 
polistic powers"  of  the  "Big  Five,"  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Francis 
J.  Heney,  who  conducted  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  re- 
cent investigation  of  the  packers.  In  a  statement  given  out  in 
Los  Angeles  he  says: 

"It  will  accomplish  less  than  nothing,  and  amounts  to  a  com- 
plete surrender  of  the  rights  of  the  general  public,  and  will  help 
to  increase  and  perpetuate  the  monopolistic  powers  of  the 
five  big  packers  and  to  continue  their  oppressive  profiteering 
against  both  producers  and  consumers.  It  will  accomplish  the 
dissolution  of  the  five  big  packers  in  form  only  and  wiU  be  even 
less  effective  than  the  judicial  dissolution  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  has  proved  to  be. 

"It  will  not  tend  to  reduce  prices  on  packing  products.  It 
will  relieve  the  big  packers  from  their  fear  of  criminal  prosecu- 
tions and  encourage  them  to  continue  their  audacious  attacks 
on  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which  is  the  only  govern- 
mental agency  thus  far  that  has  dared  to  interfere  with  and  de- 
nounce their  boldly  asserted  monopolistic  prerogatives." 

Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  telegraphs  us  that  the  earlier  "dissolutions"  of  the  Steel 
Trust,  the  Sugar  Trust,  and  other  such  combinations  afford  little 
ground  to  suppose  that  the  people  will  enjoy  a  reduction  in 
living  costs  as  a  result  of  the  Beef  Trust  dissolution. 

The  unscrambling  of  the  "Big  Five,"  suggests  the  Chicago' 
Tribune,  may  prove  "a  competitors'  rather  than  a  consumers' 
victory."  Contemplating  the  increased  value  of  Standard  Oil 
stock  since  the  dissolution  of  the  trust  and  the  soaring  prices  of 
gasoline  and  other  petroleum  products,  the  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  remarks  that  "if  the  effect  of  the  new  arrangement 
is  as  beneficial  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  the 
Armours  and  the  Swifts  wiU  never  have  any  occasion  for  disliking 
INlr.  Palmer."  The  Boston  News  Bureau  pictures  the  packers 
"with  heads  bowed  on  sleeve  before  Uncle  Sam,  pushing  their 
tongues  in  their  cheeks  to  keep  their  faces  straight."     For — 

"They  will  have  no  longer  any  responsibility  for  the  price  of 
packer  products,  wholesale  or  retail,  and  the  expense  of  doing 
the  business  after  the  dissolution  will,  of  course,  be  greater  and 
the  margin  of  profit  will  be  larger.  As  usual  the  public  will  pay 
the  bills  and  the  politicians  may  go  about  for  a  time  with  pouter- 
pigeon  breasts.  But  the  people  will  never  again  see  as  small  a 
margin  between  the  farmer  and  the  distributer  as  has  prevailed 
in  the  past." 

That  trust  dissolution  is  not  the  solution  of  the  high  cost  of 
living  problem  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
which  remarks: 

"  Decentralization  of  power  does  not  necessarily  mean  re- 
duction in  prices.  At  the  present  time  the  forces  that  are 
keeping  prices  up  are  under  production  of  necessaries  and  over- 
expansion  of  credit." 

The  packers  themselves  have  always  maintained,  the  Balti- 
more Star  reminds  us,  that  if  they  ceased  pac Icing  "side-lines'-' 
and  dealing  in  by-products,  food  prices  would  rise.  At  any  rate, 
concedes  the  Newark  News,  "the  first  effect  is  not  likely  to  be 
lower  prices  to  the  public."  "We  can  not  see  that  limiting  the 
packers'  business  to  meat  is  going  to  have  any  appreciable  effect 
on  the  consumers'  pocketbook,"  says  the  Wichita  Beacon.  The 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  thinks  there  is  excuse  for  the 
public's  skepticism  about  "the  effects  of  government  action 
upon  the  cost  of  living,"  and  pleads  that  "it  must  be  forgiven 
for  failing  to  wax  enthusiastically  hopeful."  To  the  New  York 
Tribune,  which  notes  the  packers'  claim  that  their  vast  and 
efficient  organization  made  it  profitable  for  them  to  do  business 
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on  a  one  or  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  margin,  "it  looks  as  if  the 
unmerging  is  not  a  victory  for  either  producer  or  consumer,  but 
for  middlemen."  Victor  Berger's  Socialist  Milwaukee  Leader 
argues  that  even  if  prices  now  decline,  they  "will  be  higher  be- 
cause of  this  trust-busting  stunt  than  they  would  otherwise 
be";  and  he  adds,  of  course,  that  the  only  real  remedy  is  public 
ownership  of  the  packing  business. 

Turning  to  the  agricultural  press,  we  still  encounter  warnings 
against  expecting  too  much  in  the  way  of  lower  prices  as  a  result 
of  the  packers'  dissolution.  Thus  The  Drovers'  Journal,  of 
Omaha,  a  great  packing  center,  is  convinced  that  "the  action  of 
the  packers  will  have  little  influence  on  the  live  stock  and  meat 
markets;  supply  and  demand  will  determine  prices  much  the 
same  as  they  have  always  done."  "Since  the  packers'  books 
show  a  profit  of  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  on  each  pound  of  meat 
handled,  the  Government's  action  can  not  lower  the  cost  of 
living  except  at  the  expense  of  live-stock  producers,"  remarks 
the  Chicago  Prairie  Farmer,  which  continues: 

"Farmers  can  see  little  in  the  Attorney-General's  action  that 
will  help  either  them  or  the  consumers,  and  they  fear  it  will 
prove  as  hollow  a  victory  as  the  dissolution  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  They  are  especially  apprehensive  that  the  dissolu- 
tion decree  will  delay  or  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Kenyon  Bill, 
which  provides  for  real  packer  regulation." 

The  limitation  of  the  packers'  activities  "will  be  a  warning  to 
those  who  attempt  to  control  the  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof," 
but  "will  not  be  a  sufficient  or  immediate  cause  of  lowering  the 
cost  of  living,"  says  the  Dallas  Farm  and  Ranch.  In  Des  Moines 
Wallaces'  Farmer  foresees  no  appreciable  reduction  in  living  costs 
as  a  result  of  the  dissolution.     It  says: 

"  The  consumer  would  have  been  bet1;er  off  had  the  packers 
been  permitted  to  go  ahead  in  their  concentration  of  business 
under  well-considered  government  supervision.  The  agree- 
ment of  the  packers  to  keep  out  of  the  retail-market  business 
destroys  hope  of  eliminating  wasteful  distribution.  Live-stock 
producers  will  be  pleased  with  the  agreement  of  the  packers 
to  give  up  their  interest  in  stock-yards,  terminal  railways,  and 
market  papers,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  hope  that  this  will 
make  fluctuations  in  prices  less  violent." 

From  the  same  Iowa  city  Successful  Farming  assures  us  that — 

"The  action  of  the  packers  in  reducing  their  activities  in  food 
control  is  a  good  thing,  whether  they  were  guilty  of  violating  any 
law  or  not.  It  will  relieve  the  public  mind  to  know  that  the 
nation's  food  supply  is  not  under  the  domination  of  any  one 
body.  .  .  .  However,  there  are  grave  doubts  in  our  mind  as  to  th(> 
effect  this  may  have  on  the  immediate  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
living." 

.  There  are  optimists  as  well  as  pessimists  among  the  journalistic 
interpreters  of  the  Attorney-General's  victory.  Thus  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  published  in  a  packing  center,  welcomes 
"the  first  successful  attempt  ever  made  to  curb  the  power  of  the 
packers'  combine,"  and  predicts  that  "provided  examination  is 
made  at  intervals  to  determine  the  good  faith  with  which  the 
packers  comply  with  the  decree,  a  substantial  measure  of  relief 
for  the  small  competitor  and  the  public  is  almost  certain  to  be 
afforded."  "From  our  hearts  we  congratulate  Mr.  Palmer," 
says  the  Wichita  Eagle,  on  having  "'busted'  the  most  gigantic 
combination  and  the  most  dangerous  big-business  menace  that 
ever  has  stood  beneath  the  sun."  "Even  if  fulfilled  but  par- 
tially," declares  the  Washington  Post,  the  dissolution  "will  be 
fruitful  in  results  that  will  be  felt  in  the  pocketbooks  of  every 
householder  throughout  the  country."  And  in  the  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer,  owned  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels,  we  read: 

"What  the  effect  will  be  on  the  cost  of  living  it  is  hard  to  say. 
"It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  retiring  of  the  packing  concerns 
from  their  side-lines  would  greatly  promote  competition  in  those 
lines,  and  competition  tends  to  lower  prices,  of  course.  On  this 
Mr.  J.  J.  McLaurin,  president  of  the  Southern  Wholesale 
Grocers'  Association,  who  ought  to  be  weU  advised,  says  the 


benefits  of  the  government  decree  to  which  the  packers  have 
submitted  will  be  enormous." 

The  Department  of  Justice,  summarizing  the  agreement  with 
the  packers  for  the  dissolution  of  the  meat  trust,  says: 

"Under  this  decree  the  defendants  are  compelled,  in  brief: 
"1.  To  sell,  under  supervision  of  the  United  States  District 
Court,  all  their  holdings  in  public  stock-yards. 
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"2.  To  sell,  under  the  same  supervision  and  in  like  manner, 
aU  their  interests  in  stock-yard  railroads  and  terminals. 

"3.  To  seU  aU  their  interests  in  market  newspapers. 

"4.  To  dispose  of  aU  their  interests  in  public  cold-storage 
warehouses,  except  as  necessary  for  their  own  meat  products. 

"5.  To  dissociate  themselves  forever  from  the  retail  meat 
business. 

"6.  To  dissociate  themselves  forever  from  all  'unrelated 
lines,'  including  wholesale  groceries,  fresh,  canned,  dried,  or  salt 
fish;  fresh,  dried,  or  canned  vegetables;  fresh,  crusht,  dried, 
evaporated,  or  canned  fruits;  confectioneries,  sirups,  soda-water- 
fountain  supphes,  etc.;  molasses,  honey,  jams,  jellies,  and  pre- 
serves; spices,  sauces,  relishes,  etc.;  coffee,  tea,  chocolate, 
cocoa,  nuts,  flour,  sugar,  rice,  and  cereals  (with  an  exception  to 
be  noted);  bread,  wafers,  crackers,  biscuit,  spaghetti,  vermi- 
celli, macaroni,  cigars,  china,  furnitiu:e,  etc.^. 

"7.  To  abandon  forever  the  use  of  their  branch  houses,  route- 
cars,  and  auto-trucks,  comprising  their  distribution  system  for 
any  other  than  their  own  meat  and  dairy  products. 

"8.  To  submit  perpetually  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  under  an  injunction  forbidding  all  the 
defendants  from  directly  or  indirectly  maintaining  any  combina- 
tion or  conspiracy  with  each  other  or  any  other  person  or  per- 
sons, or  monopolizing  or  attempting  to  monopolize  any  food- 
product  in  the  United  States,  or  indulging  in  any  unfair  and  un- 
lawful practises. 

"The  decree  further  prohfbits  that  jurisdiction  is  perpetually 
retained  by  the  court  for  the  pm-pose  of  taking  such  other  action, 
or  adding  at  the  foot  of  the  decree  such  other  reUef,  if  any,  as 
may  become  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  carrying  out  and 
enforcement  of  the  decree,  or  for  the  purpose  of  entertaining  at 
any  time  hereafter  any  application  which  the  parties  may 
make  with  respect  to  this  decree." 
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LEADING  PERSONAGES  ON  THE  BUFORD'S  PASSENGER-LIST. 
From  the  reader's  left  to  right — Emma  Goldman,  Ethel  Bernstein,  Peter  Bianki,  Alexander  Berkman. 


SHIPPING   LENINE'S   FRIENDS   TO   HIM 

THE  OLD  ARMY  TRANSPORT  BUFORD  joined  the 
company  of  the  world's  famous  shij^s  when  it  sailed  out 
of  New  York  Harbor  at  early  dawn  on  Christmas  Sunday 
with  its  load  of  alien  anarchists  and  radical  agitators  under 
sentence  of  deportation  from  our  shores.  ''Soviet  Ark"  is  a 
common  phrase  in  the  head-lines,  and  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail  observes:  "Just  as  the  sailing  of  the  Ark  that  Noah  built 
was  a  pledge  for  the  preservation  of  the  human  race,  so  the  sail- 
ing of  the  Ark  of  the  Soviet  is  a  pledge  for  the  preservation  of 
America."  In  its  way,  says  the  Boston  Transcript,  the  sailing 
of  this  ship  "with  its  cargo  of  undesirables"  may  prove  "as 
epoch-making  as  the  immortal  voyage  of  Columbus."  Yes, 
but  in  a  very  different  way,  say  the  deported  radicals  and  their 
friends,  who  call  it  the  end  of  the  old  America,  which  was  an 
asylum  for  political  refugees,  and  the  beginning  of  an  America 
which  is  imitating  the  tj^anny  of  the  Czars.  But  by  a  much 
larger  body  of  opinion,  represented  by  government  officials. 
Members  of  Congress,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  daily 
press,  it  is  taken  in  connection  with  the  House  of  Representatives' 
unanimous  passage  of  a  bill  strengthening  the  Government's 
power  to  deport  radical  propagandists  and  the  conviction  of 
twenty-seven  I.  W.  W.'s  in  Kansas  as  the  beginning  of  serious 
warfare  upon  dangerous  enemies  of  our  institutions. 

When  the  Buford  left  New  York  it  carried  249  of  the  ejected. 
One  of  the  three  women  on  board  was  the  veteran  anarchist, 
Emma  Goldman.  The  male  radicals,  in  the  New  York  Tribune's 
words,  "are  all  that  remain  of  hundreds  of  undesirable  agitators 
rounded  up  in  country-wide  raids  in  November."  The  best 
known  of  them  was  Alexander  Berkman,  Emma  Goldman's 
close  associate,  who  tried  to  kill  Henry  C.  Frick  some  years  ago. 
The  other  outlaws,  in  the  New  York  Sun's  phrase,  "include 
conspirators  of  various  types" — "Bolsheviki,  anarchists.  In- 
dustrial Workers  of  the  World,  Communists,  and  members  of 
the  Union  of  Russian  Workers."  In  the  Pittsburg  Post's  em- 
phatic language,  "they  made  the  unholiest  cargo  that  ever  left 
our  shores."  At  the  time  of  the  sailing  of  the  Bvford  came 
assurance  from  the  Department  of  Justice  that  more  will  follow. 
According  to  the  New  York  World,  already  one  group  of  alien 
radicals  consigned  to  the  next  board  is  on  its  way  to  New  York; 
"more  than  two  thousand  aliens  will  be  deported  within  the 
next  two  months"  and  "the  plans  are  to  continue  deportations 
until  the  Dcspartment  has  considerably  lessened  in  number  the 
60,000  Reds  who,  Attorney-General  Palmer  says,  are  in  the 
United  States." 

Americans,  says  the  New  York  Times,  "were  slow  to  believe 
that  in  this  asylum  of  the  opprest  of  all  the  world,  the  form(!rly 
opprest  would  be  quick  to  become  opjirossors ;   that  they  would 


abuse  the  hospitality  that  welcomed  them;  that  they  would 
thank  the  United  States  for  opportunity,  equality,  freedom,  by 
seeking  to  destroy  opportunity,  equality,  freedom."  Well, 
continues  The  Times — 

"Americans  know  the  revolutionary  aliens  now.  They  are 
determined  that  these  soldiers  of  disorder  shall  be  driven  out. 
The  Federal  authorities  are  now  working  earnestly  and  seriously 
1o  catch  and  deport  them.  Last  week  the  House  passed  unani- 
mously a  bill  making  even  more  comprehensive  and  severe  the 
act  of  1918  providing  for  the  deportation  of  all  varieties  of  alien 
revolutionists,  anarchists,  believers  in  sabotage,  violence, 
assassination,  and  their  aiders  and  abettors.  Those  guilty  of 
not  merely  the  overt  act,  but  advocacy  of  the  destructive  and 
murderous  doctrine,  the  propagandist  in  the  press,  the  helper 
with  the  purse  as  well  as  the  maker  of  the  bomb,  are  subject  to 
deportation  under  this  measure  which,  presumably,  will  pass  the 
Senate  with  the  same  unanimity.  There  will  be  law  enough, 
if  there  is  not  now,  to  deal  with  these  public  enemies.  The 
Federal  authorities,  if  ever  they  have  been  remiss  in  this  respect, 
are  now  acting  with  a  vigor  which  the  American  people  heartily 
appreciate  and  sustain." 

Papers  in  aU  parts  of  the  country  unite  in  congratulating  the 
country  on  the  departure  of  these  unwelcome  guests.  It  is 
time,  asserts  the  St.  Joseph  News-Press,  "that  this  class  of  cooties 
be  taught  to  feel  that  the  American  mind  is  firmly  set  against 
further  trifling  with  sedition  and  sabotage."  "These  are  times 
for  severity,"  insists  the  Missouri  paper,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  agrees  that  instead  of  expressing  any  feelings  of  sym- 
pathy for  these  exiles  such  as  would  be  natural  in  a  Christmas 
season,  "we  should  be  at  the  task  of  jailing  every  native  who  sees 
Red  and  deporting  every  alien  who  is  possest  of  a  fiery  brain." 
"The  faster  they  are  jailed  and  sent  out  of  the  country  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  American  people,"  the  Providence 
Journal  remarks.  The  argument  for  deportation  is  strongly 
summed  up  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  in  these  words: 

"Until  the  present  radical  agitation  subsides  public  prudence 
dictates  the  apprehension  and  deportation  of  all  foreign  rebels 
and  agitators,  Russian,  German,  English,  or  Sinn  Fein.  There 
are  at  present  14,000,000  unnaturahzed  Europeans  in  America; 
and  at  least  7,000,000  can  neither  speak  nor  read  the  English 
language.  These  peoples,  once  divorced  from  their  false  leaders, 
may  become  good  American  citizens.  But  as  long  as  foreign 
agitators  are  permitted  to  disseminate  their  lying  propaganda 
these  foreigners  will  remain  a  menace  to  American  institutions 
and  American  lives.  For  this  condition  there  is  a  remedy;  and 
the  Government  should  not  hesitate  in  this  crisis  to  resort  to  it. 
Send  the  alien  Russian  rebels  back  to  Russia,  the  alien  Hungarian 
rebels  back  to  Hungary,  the  alien  German  rebels  back  to  Ger- 
many— and  the  alien  Irish  rebels  back  to  Ireland.  We  certainly 
have  sufficient  troubles  of  our  own  just  now,  and  we  slK>uld  not 
be  further  harassed  by  emissaries  of  the  misnamed  Bolshevik  and 
Irish  republics." 

The  Jewish  Morning  Journal,  which  is  considered  representa- 
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tive  of  the  more  conservative  sentiment  of  the  New  York  East 
Side,  thus  explains  the  deportation  poHcy  to  a  reading  public 
largely  made  up  of  aliens  and  children  of  aliens: 

"The  alien  'Red'  is  not  wanted  here;  his  philosophy  and  his 
propaganda  are  not  desired,  and  he  is  being  apprised,  as  sharply 
as  it  can  be  made  clear  to  him  tlirough  acts  and  through  the  law, 
that  if  this  country  is  not  good  enough  for  him  he  is  invited  to 
go,  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  the  countries  he  believes  are  being 
governed  better." 

But  however  necessary  the  deportation  of  these  particular 
aliens,  the  Springfield  Republican  and  New  York  Globe  warn  us 
not  to  expect  too  much  from  the  deportation  policy.  They  see 
no  need  of  worrying  about  the  spread  of  anarchy  in  this  country 
and  doubt  whether  the  banishment  of  a  few  aliens  will  instan- 
taneously allay  our  share  of  world-wide  unrest.  The  New  York 
World  calls  attention  to  the  conviction  in  Kansas  City,  Kan., 
of  the  twenty-seven  members  of  the  I.  W.  W.  for  conspiracy 
against  the  Government  as  proof  that  there  are  plenty  of  laws 
to  deal  with  dangerous  agitators  if  they  are  only  enforced.  The 
Evening  World  reminds  us  that  harsh  measures  are  likely  to 
arouse  sympathy  for  the  victims,  and  it  believes  that  we  shall 
eventually  discover  "that  the  only  means  of  meeting  the  prev- 
alent unrest  is  to  understand  it,"  and  to  remedy  the  real  wrongs 
and  explain  away  the  imaginary  ones.  The  deportation  of 
anarchists  to  Red  Russia  is  set  down  by  the  Washington  Po.s-i 
as  a  "serious  mistake,"  which  enables  anarchists  who  were  prac- 
tically harmless  here  to  join  the  staff  of  Bolshevik  leaders  in 
Russia  and  to  carry  on  from  Russia  effective  warfare  against  the 
existing  order  in  all  countries.  The  Houston  Chronicle  protests 
against  a  policy  of  dumping  oiu"  disturbers  in  Europe;  "we  might 
just  as  well  try  to  stop  typhoid  fever  by  sending  bad  milk  or  bad 
water  to  another  market."  If  an  undesirable  alien  commits  a 
crime  here  he  should  be  punished  here,  insists  the  Texas  daily, 
and  "if  he  deserves  to  be  thrust  forth  from  American  society  he 
deserves  to  be  thrust  forth  from  general  society," 

A  similar  argument,  tho  leading  to  a  somewhat  different  con- 
clusion, is  made  by  the  Socialist  New  York  Call.  If  the  men  and 
women  deported  were  criminals  they  should  have  been  and 
would  have  been  punished  by  the  criminal  law;  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  says  The  Call,  they  are  deported  "because  of  their  opin- 
ions— opinions  that  are  in  conflict  with  the  medieval  reactionar- 
ies who  for  the  time  control  the  pohtical  and  intellectual  life  of 
the  nation."  The  Call  wonders  if  we  are  not  "evolving  Czarism" 
here,  and  notes  "a  remarkable  similarity  in  the  evolution  of 
policies  related  in  this  himt  of  'Reds'  with  the  development  of 
the  same  policies  under  the  Czars."  AU  that  is  needed  to  com- 
plete the  analogy  is,  we  are  told,  "the  transformation  of  northern 
Alaska    into    a  penal    colony  for   the  internment   of  political 


prisoners  with  a  corps  of  jailers  and  gendarmes  to  serve  as  brutal 
task-masters." 

Radicals  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  as  the  New  York  World 
notes,  have  united  in  condemning  the  deportation  of  the  Russian 
Reds.  Mr.  William  Z.  Foster,  organizer  of  the  steel  strike,  said 
in  Chicago:  "This  country  is  in  the  grip  of  a  'white  terror';  if 
the  restrictions  on  emigration  were  removed  you  would  see  the 
tide  of  labor  flow  from  this  country  back  to  Europe."  Algernon 
Lee,  a  New  York  Socialist  Alderman,  confesses  to  feeling  as  a 
native  American  "a  certain  chagrin  that  my  country  should 
imitate  the  methods  of  the  Czars."  Another  prominent  SociaHst, 
Mr.  Julius  Gerber,  says  that  deportations  increase  discontent 
instead  of  decreasing  it;  "the  Czar  could  not  save  his  throne  by 
deporting  people  to  Siberia,  and  just  as  little  can  the  capitaUsts 
save  themselves  by  these  deportations." 

Assertions  from  radical  sources  that  the  deported  aliens  are 
"going  to  their  death,"  or  are  being  treated  inhumanely  have 
been  specifically  denied  by  the  authorities.  While  the  Buford 
sails  with  sealed  orders,  the  newspaper  correspondents  hear  that 
it  is  bound  for  some  Finnish  port  whence  Emma  Goldman  and 
the  rest  can  be  given  safe  conduct  to  Bolshevik  territory.  The 
Bigford  will  carry  provisions  enough  to  last  500  people  for  sixty 
days.  There  are  Red-Cross  nurses  to  take  special  care  of  the 
women  of  the  party.  Those  deported  were  given  opportimity 
to  get  plenty  of  warm  clothing,  which,  according  to  most  news 
dispatches,  was  done.  It  is  also  said  that  most  of  these  people 
were  well  provided  with  funds.  No  chances,  apparently,  are 
being  taken  in  connection  with  the  safety  of  its  ship  or  its  officers. 
The  crew  are  armed  and  will  have  the  assistance  of  a  guard  of 
soldiers.  The  route  and  destination  of  the  vessel  are  being  kept 
secret   as   a   precautionary'  measure. 

As  the  Buford  sailed  through  the  morning  mists  of  Christmas 
Sundaj'  some  of  her  passengers,  according  to  a  newspaper  man 
who  was  on  hand,  went  away  "openly  defiant  and  threatening 
revenge;  a  somewhat  larger  number  appeared  glad  in  anticipa- 
tion of  their  return  to  their  native  land ;  but  for  the  most  part  it 
was  a  silent,  thoughtful  crowd."  In  a  parting  statement  re- 
corded by  the  New  York  World,  Emma  Goldman  said: 

"I  do  not  consider  it  a  piinishment  to  be  sent  back  to  Soviet 
Russia.  I  consider  it  an  honor  to  be  chosen  as  the  first  political 
agitator  to  be  deported  from  the  United  States 

"I  am  prepared  to  assist  the  Soviet  Government  in  every  way. 
I  am  not  going  to  stop  my  work  as  long  as  life  rests  with  me. 

"My  most  important  work  is  going  to  be  to  form  the  Russian 
Friends  of  American  Freedom,  which  will  be  a  society  to  carry 
on  a  propaganda  in  America.  I  consider  that  I  am  still  an 
American.  Deportation  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  United 
States  Government.  The  Government  has  signed  its  own  death 
warrant." 
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"THE  SOVIET  ARK." 
The  United  States  army  transport  Buford,  carrying  249  Russian  "  Reds"  as  America's  Cbiristmas  present  to  Leniae  and  Trotzky. 


A  PLAN  TO   MAKE  TWO   IRELANDS 


O  MAKE  TWO  IRELANDS  GROW  where  only  one 
grew  before  might  hardly  seem  to  be  an  ideal  solution  of 


T 

-*-  the  Irish  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the  English, 
who  for  generations  have  had  their  hands  more  than  full  with 
one  Ireland.  But  strange  to  relate,  England  seems  to  be  the 
only  place  where  the  Lloyd  George  dual  Home-Rule  plan  for 
Ireland  wins  any  great  popularity.  The  Northcliffe  papers  like 
it  as  not  ideal,  but  decidedly  worth  trying.  The  Daily  News 
points  out  that  it  gives  Ireland  "greater  autonomy  than  she 
has  ever  enjoyed  since  she  lost  her  own  Parliament."  The 
proposal,  in  The  Daily  Telegraph's  opinion,  will  commend  itself 
everywhere  "as  a  just  and  fair  tender  of  self-government." 
Yet  those  most  concerned,  the  Irish  people,  both  north  and 
south,  as  represented  by  their  press  and  other  spokesmen  both 
in  the  old  country  and  in  America,  are  apparently  inclined  to 
reject  the  plan  in  advance.  The  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Labor 
party  dismisses  it  as  "  unworthy  of  serious  consideration."  George 
RusseU,  the  Irish  poet,  sees  "nothing  in  the  proposals  calculated 
to  produce  reconciliation."  The  Dublin  Evening  Telegraph 
calls  the  Llo3'd  George  measure  "a  political  cynic's  sad  joke  at 
the  expense  of  the  nation  which  he  has  thrown  into  chaos." 
Three-quarters  of  the  Irish  people,  declares  the  Unionist  Irish 
Times,  will  reject  this  bill,  the  principles  of  which  "are  hateful 
alike  to  Unionists  and  to  Nationalists."  In  Ulster  the  Belfast 
News-Letter,  mindful  of  the  recent  attempted  assassination  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  asks  if  the  Government  is  "going  to 
yield  to  a  demand  for  self-government  under  pressure  of  a 
campaign  of  assassination  and  terrorism."  Ulster,  say  the  corre- 
spondents, fears  the  plan  as  meaning  eventual  "domination  by 
the  Sinn  Fein."  A  press  correspondent  in  Cork  cables  the  Uni- 
versal Ser\ace  that  at  the  present  time  "the  Nationalists  will 
not  consider  a  partition,  neither  will  the  southern  Unionists," 
while  "the  Slnn-Feiners  will  agree  to  nothing  short  of  a  republic." 
President  de  Valera  of  the  "Irish  Republic"  has  stated  his 
belief  "that  this  new  parliamentary  plan  is  nothing  more  than 
another  attempt  of  British  politicians  to  fool  the  Irish  people." 
The  Irish  in  this  country  are  equally  unfriendly.  John  Devoy's 
Gaelic  American  \dciously  >ttacks  what  it  calls  in  a  head-line 
"Lloyd  George's  Still-Born  Twins."  Ireland,  concludes  this 
paper,  "won't  have  his  bastard  Home  Rule  or  his  twin  mice 
and  will  stand  firm  for  the  Irish  Republic,  which  is  the  only 
possible  solution  of  the  Irish  question."  The  plan  for  giving 
Ireland  a  northern  and  a  southern  parliament  is  denounced  as 
"mutilation  of  the  Irish  nation,"  by  The  Irish  World  (New 
York),  which  predicts  that  the  Irish  people  "will  inform  Lloyd 
George  and  his  Orange  coadjutors  that  Ireland  is  a  nation,  one 
and  indivisible,  and  that  as  such  she  wiU  never  consent  to^the 
mutilation  proposed  in  the  substitute  for  the  Home-Rule  Act 
on  the  statute-book." 

As  the  New  York  World  sums  it  up,  "Ireland  greets  Premier 
Lloyd  George's  IFome-Rule  proposal  with  disdain."  Ulster, 
it  says,  "wants  only  union  without  conditions;  Sinn  Fein  wiU 
have  nothing  less  than  absolute  disunion."  Other  American 
papers  despair  of  any  solution  of  the  Irish  problem  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  New  York  Herald  thinks  that  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  was  right  when  he  said  the  other  day  that  no  plan  for 
Ireland  "evolved  in  England  by  Englishmen  would  ever  be 
eflfective." 

But  the  New  York  Evening  Post  agrees  with  Premier  Lloyd 
George  when  he  says'that  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  problem 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  enactment  of  a  Home-Rule  scheme,  but 
in  its  operation.  The  trouble,  it  says,  is  not  that  Ireland's  ills 
are  past  remedy,  but  that  a  thoroughgoing  remedy  has  never 
been  tried  to  the  point  of  being  actually  applied.  It  bids  English- 
men shake  off  that  "paralyzing  fatalism"  which  is  so  common 
among  them  when  they  talk  of  their  sister  island.     How,  asks 


The  Evening  Post,  can  the  assertion  that  the  Irish  question  ia 
hopeless  be  maintained  until  the  attempt  to  refute  it  has  been 
made?  And  the  New  York  paper  continues  in  this  hopeful  and 
practical  strain: 

"It  may  be  that  the  institution  of  a  single  parliament  at 
Dublin  would  mean  revolt  in  Ulster.  It  may  be  that  southern 
Ireland  would  refuse  to  accept  self-government  without  Ulster. 
But  neither  to  Ulster  nor  to  southern  Ireland  has  the  challenge 
been  definitely  presented.  It  would  have  been  better  for  the 
Irish  people  if  one  scheme  or  the  other  had  been  tried.  There 
might  have  been  serious  trouble,  but  a  measure  of  wisdom  would 
have  been  bought  by  the  experience,  and  a  large  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility would  have  been  shifted  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
British  people,  where  it  does  not  belong,  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
Irish  people,  where  it  does  belong. 

"Lloyd  George's  duty  is  to  pass  from  words  to  action.  There 
is  overwhelming  British  opinion — Liberal  and  Labor  as  well  as 
Conservative — for  the  Premier's  basic  principle  that  fulL  inde- 
pendence for  Ireland  is  out  of  the  question.  It  is  for  Lloyd  George, 
therefore,  to  rally  his  majority  for  putting  into  effect  the  scheme 
he  has  outlined — a  legislature  for  south  Ireland,  a  legislature  for 
north  Ireland,  and  authority  vested  in  the  two  legislatures  to 
effect  a  union  when  they  so  desire.  Will  Sinn  Fein  reject  the 
partition  of  the  country?  Sinn  Fein  has  rejected  British  rule 
altogether.  Will  coercion  be  necessary  to  put  the  scheme  into 
effect?  Coercion  is  now  being  practised  in  Ireland.  Better  a 
strong  hand  that  attempts_to  cure  than  a  strong  hand  that  rasps 
and  wounds 

"As  for  the  partition  of  Ireland,  seemingly  involved  in  the 
Lloyd  George  proposals,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
separation  will  not  be  permanent.  The  pull  of  historic  habit 
and  of  economic  forces  will  draw  the  two  sections  together  if 
once  the  passions  of  the  moment  can  be  demobilized.  The  Ger- 
man Empire  had  its  origin  in  a  Zollverein,  an  economic  union. 
The  two  unwilling  partners  in  Ireland,  divorced  on  account  of 
temperamental  incompatibility,  may  yet  be  reunited  by  the 
bonds  of  a  common  economic  interest." 

In  his  speech  outlining  the  Home-Rule  Bill,  the  British  Premier 
emphasized  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  Sinn  Fein  agitation  and 
the  disorders  in  Ireland,  Britain  would  never  consent  to  complete 
separation.  He  also  emphasized  the  analogy  between  the  powers 
of  the  two  Parliaments  in  his  plan  and  those  of  the  States  in  the 
American  union.     On  separation  he  said 

"I  think  it  is  right  to  say,  in  the  face  of  the  innuendoes  put 
forward  from  Ireland  with  apparent  authority,  that  any  at- 
tempt at  secession  will  be  fought  with  the  same  determination, 
the  same  resource,  and  the  same  resolve  as  did  the  Northern 
States  of  America. 

"It  is  important  that  this  be  known  not  merely  throughout 
the  world,  but  in  Ireland  itself." 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  appealed  for  fair  consideration  of  the  new 
plan,  insisting  that  the  question  to-day  is  not  who  is  to  blame 
for  past  mistakes  but  who  can  settle  the  problem.  Looking 
around,  he  "can  find  no  section  in  Ireland  that  will  accept  any- 
thing but  the  impossible,  and  in  the  circumstances  the  British 
Government  must  take  the  responsibility  for  offering  what  wis- 
dom and  justice  dictate." 

The  main  feature  of  the  Lloyd  George  dual  Home-Rule  plan 
include  the  establishment  of  two  Parliaments:  one  for  the  South, 
one  for  the  North  including  Ulster.  These  bodies  have  the  option 
of  creating  a  single  legislature  for  Ireland  with  all  powers  not 
reserved  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  Irish  representation 
at  Westminister  is  to  be  reduced  to  forty.  Each  of  the  two 
Irish  parliaments  is  to  have  taxation  powers,  patterned  on  those 
of  the  American  state  legislatures,  but  Britain  retains  income 
and  profit  taxes,  customs,  excise  and  postal  service.  Each 
House  is  to  control  local  matters  and  preserve  law  and  order, 
except  for  the  higher  judiciary  and  the  Army  and  Navy.  Ire- 
land is  to  "  have  advantage  of  all  duties  and  taxes  in  excess  of  a 
fair  contribution  to  the  Imperial  Government,"  now  estimated 
at  about  .$80,000,000  a  year.  If  the  United  Irish  Parliament 
comes  into  being,  it  may  expect  to  receive  additional  grants  of 
power  under  the  Crown,  but  any  attempt  at  secession  will  be 
put  down  with  a  firm  hand. 
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WOOLEN   INDUSTRY  TO   HIT  H.  C.  L. 

/^N  APOSTLE  OF  LOWER  LIVING  COSTS  appeared 
/-\  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  on  December  17,  the  day  on  which 
•^  -^  the  world  was  scheduled  to  "come  to  an  end."  WiUiam 
"  M.  Wood,  president  of  the  American  Woolen  Company,  is  the 
apostle,  and  among  the  crowd  of  twenty  thousand  mUl-workcrs 
which  greeted  him,  held  up  his  automobile,  and  persuaded  him 
to  tell  them  of  his  plan  to  erect  a  ten-story  cooperative  depart- 
ment-store in  order  that  mill  employees  might  buy  the  neces- 
saries of  life  at  cost,  were  many  who 
had  participated  in  the  textile  strike 
of  1912.  At  that  time  they  were  de- 
cidedly hostile  in  their  attitude;  on 
December  17  they  greeted  Mr.  W^ood 
as  their  economic  savior.  What  were 
the  feelings  of  the  merchants  of  Law- 
rence who  virtually  were  accused  of 
profiteering  by  Mr.  Wood  is  not 
known,  but  since  he  is  the  captain  of 
the  largest  industry  in  New  England, 
and  is  commonly  known,  according  to 
the  New  York  Evening  World,  to  have 
the  reputation  of  never  starting  any- 
thing which  he  can  not  finish,  it  is 
evident  that  prices  on  foodstuffs,  coal, 
and  clothing  in  Lawrence  must  be 
reduced  to  a  reasonable  basis  or  Mr. 
Wood  will  build  a  store  and  sell  every- 
ing  at  cost  not  onlj'^  in  Lawrence,  but 
in  all  other  New  England  towns  in 
which  the  American  Woclon  Company 
has  mills — fifty  in  all.  Evidently  his 
spirit  has  little  in  common  with  the 
animal  which  grows  his  product. 
•  The  Boston  Herald  quotes  Mr.  Wood 
as  saying,  "I  have  no  desire  to  estab- 
lish a  store  in  Lawrence  unless  I  find 
it  to  be  necessary  for  the  happiness 
'and  welfare  of  those  who  work  for  our 
company."  After  the  Bureau  of 
Laboi:  Statistics  had  found  the  cost 
of  living  to  be  higher  in  LawTence 
than   in  forty-three  other  cities  east 

of  the  Mississippi,  and  when,  upon  an  investigation  by  Mr. 
Wood,  it  was  learned  that  certain  merchants  in  Lawrence 
raised  their  prices  whenever  wages  in  the  mills  were  increased, 
Mr.  Wood  issued  an  "ultimatum"  to  the  merchants  of  the  city. 
His  object,  he  declared,  was  to  "stop  this  business  of  the  indus- 
trial cat  chasing  its  tail."  Among  other  things,  he  said,  accord- 
ing to  the  Boston  Herald: 

"You  must  agree,  I  think,  that  this  situation  is  intolerable. 
The  employees  ask  for  higher  wages  because  the  cost  of  living 
absorbs  all  they  receive  for  their  work.  When  the  mill  responds, 
apparently  the  workman  is  no  better  off,  because  his  increased 
wages  are  absorbed  by  advanced  cost  of  living.  This  'vicious 
circle'  can  not  continue. 

"It  is  up  to  you,  the  merchants  of  Lawrence,  to  provide  some 
way  to  stop  it.  I  will  help  you  all  I  can,  but  primarily  the  job 
is  yours.  If  you  can  provide  some  way  to  take  our  city  off  the 
list  as  the  most  expensive  city  to  live  in  in  the  United  States, 
and  to  prevent  the  increase  of  wages  being  absorbed  by  an  in- 
creased cost  of  living,  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  do  so. 
'  "If  you  give  it  up  and  admit  that  you  can  not  do  it,  I  shall 
myself  be  compelled  to  try  to  do  it.  At  least  I  shall  try  to  pro- 
tect and  maintain  the  rights  of  the  employees  of  the  American 
Woolen  Company." 

Merchants  of  Lawrence  naturally  resent  the  charge  that  they 
have  been  profiteering,  and  the  unfavorable  comment  through- 
out the  country  which  ensued  once  the  news  became  grist  in  the 
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"  When  a  worker  is  granted  an  increase  in  wages  and 
finds  that  prices  have  gone  up  in  proportion,  it  repre- 
sents what  I  call  the  industrial  cat  chasing  its  tail, 
and  that  is  what  I  propose  to  stop." 


editorial  writers'  mill.  In  turn  they  challenge  Mr.  Wood  to 
produce  figures  to  prove  his  ehai-ges,  and  intimate  that,  when  he 
once  thoroughly  understands  the  handicaps  under  which  the 
retailers  are  struggling,  he  will  abandon  his  cooperative  project. 
That  the  American  Woolen  Company  is  a  tremendously  rich 
and  powerful  organization;  that  it  earned  $28,000,000  in  1917- 
18,  and  that  it  is  fully  capable  of  putting  the  plans  of  its  presi- 
dent in  force,  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  by  the 
New  York  Evening  World,  which  sent  a  staff  correspondent  to  the 
scene.     The  company  could  buy  in  large  quantities  for  cash; 

it  could  take   away  20,000  customers 

from  the  retailers  of  Lawrence  and  so 
has  the  merchants  between  "the  two 
horns  of  a  dilemma,"  says  The  Eve- 
ning World.  One  newspaper  makes 
this  ingenious  suggestion :  ' '  The  Law- 
rence merchants  might  reply  that, 
unless  the  price  of  woolen  clothing 
is  reduced,  they  will  establish  woolen 
mills." 

What  Mr.  Wood  intends  to  do  can 
be  done  by  "any  solvent  industrial 
corporation,  and  should  set  men  to 
thinking,"  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State 
tells  us,  and  goes  on: 

"The  significance  of  this  warning 
should  not  be  lost  on  persons  outside 
of  Lawrence,  Mass.  Mr.  Wood's 
company  is  not  the  only  industrial 
concern  in  the  country  having  the 
capital  and  men  at  command  to  carry 
on  a  mercantile  business  if  it  appears 
necessary  to  the  successful  conduct  of 
manufacturing.  If  overhead  charges 
of  the  retailer  be  so  great  that  he 
can  not  sell,  save  at  tremendous 
profits,  it  may  be  that  a  wealthy  cor- 
poration may  enter  the  retail  busi- 
ness without  incurring  these  heavy 
charges." 

The  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times  is  "not 
certain  that  the  proposed  remedy  will 
prove  effective,"  but  says  "we  do 
know  that  cooperative  buying  is  on 
the  increase  in  this  country,  and  is 
bound  to  grow  under  the  pressure 
of  economic  conditions  unless  established  merchants  are  wise 
enough  to  adopt  measures  for  holding  their  trade."  The 
Baltimore  News  mentions  the  hotel  in  Chicago  which  volun- 
tarily reduced  its  rates,  and  declares  that  "initial  action  by 
somebody  is  necessary  before  any  progress  can  be  made"  in 
solving  the  high  cost  of  living  problem. 

Several  papers  point  out  that  the  "industrial  experienee  of  the 
companj'  store  has  never  been  satisfactory,"  and  say  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Wood's  is  open  to  criticism  because  it  will  be  possible  later 
to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  employee  in  order  to  get  his 
trade.  The  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Examiner  remarks  that  the  $28,- 
000,000  profits  of  the  American  Woolen  Company  "may  not  be 
profiteering,  but  it  is  a  tidy  little  sum,"  and  reminds  us  that 
"people  living  in  glass  houses  should  not  tlirow  stones."  The 
Examiner  also  adds  that  if  the  company,  "owning  fifty  mills, 
is  so  very  anxious  to  cut  the  cost  of  living,  it  might  begin  at 
home,"  in  which  case  "the  benefit  would  not  be  solely  for  its 
own  employees." 

No  matter  what  the  outcome  of  the  Lawrence  affair  may  be, 
it  has  served  to  call  attention  to  what  appears  to  be  a  sincere 
attempt  at  solving  the  high  cost  of  living  problem.  While 
government  officials  at  Washington  have  been  talking  and  plan- 
ning for  months  to  this  end,  Mr.  Wood  suddenly  conceived 
what  seemed  to  hirn  a  feasible  plan,  and  acted  immediately." 
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NATION-WIDE  TRACTION  TROUBLES 

ONLY  TWO  OF  THE  LARGEST  CITIES  in  the  United 
States  are  now  enjoying  peace  in  their  local  electric- 
railway  situation.  Such  is  the  astounding  statement 
of  iSIr.  Harlow  C.  Clark,  expert  economist,  and  editor  of  Aera, 
a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  electric 
railways.  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  are  the  two  fortunate  cities, 
and  Los  Angeles  and  Toledo,  according  to  press  reports,  seem  to 
be  in  a  fair  way  to  settle  their  differences  upon  a  basis  similar  to 
those  of  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati,  namely,  service  at  cost,  some- 
times known  as  the  Tayler  plan.  If  such  a  miracle  should  come 
to  pass  in  Toledo,  where  recently  the  population  either  walked 
or  rode  in  "jitnej-^s"  for  a  month  while  the  traction  interests 
and  the  politicians  locked  horns,  then  what  the  Kansas  City 
Post  terms  "the  knottiest  problem  in  municipal  life  to-day"  will 
have  been  solved. 

A  list  of  the  large  cities  where  traction  troubles  exist  would 
be  in  effect  the  names  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  country.  Efforts 
to  bring  about  an  understanding  between  the  electric  railways 
and  the  people  have  been  made  in  such  cities  as  Akron,  Minne- 
apoHs,  New  York,  Duluth,  Detroit,  St.  Louis, ^Birmingham, 
Seattle,  Kansas  City,  Newark,  San  Francisco,  and  dozens  of 
others,  yet  the  desired  results  have  not  been  accomplished. 
Altho  it  would  seem  from  Cleveland's  experiment,  which  was 
successful  even  during  the  war,  that  the  problem  could  be  solved 
by  the  ser\'iee-at-cost  method,  Minneapolis  voters  administered 
an  overwhelming  defeat  to  a  similar  proposition  for  that  city. 
This  leads  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  to  believe  that  the  citizens  of 
St.  Paul  would  vote  down  the  same  plan,  even  tho  "the  street- 
car service  is  hopelessly  inadequate,  and  may  be  expected  to  grow 
progressively  worse."  Neither  of  the  Twin  Cities  has  any  al- 
ternative, and  the  St.  Paul  traction  company  faces  a  deficit  for 
the  year  of  half  a  million  dollars,  according  to  The  Dispatch. 

That  the  Tayler  plan  is  something  more  than  a  mere  theory 
is  pointed  out  by  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  State  Journal,  which  has 
been  able  to  observe  the  workings  of  this  serviee-at-cost  plan 
in  the  neighboring  cities  of  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati: 

"Detroit  business  men  are  behind  a  movement  to  solve  their 
traction  problem  by  adopting  the  Tayler  plan  that  has  been  in 
operation  in  Cleveland  for  years.  They  have  studied  the  plan 
and  watched  the  results.  It  has  brought  good  service  and  ade- 
quate extensions  and  betterments  as  they  were  required.  It  has 
kept  the  rate  of  fare  as  low  as  could  be,  based  on  service  and  six 
per  cent,  income  on  the  actual  investment.  It  is  private  owner- 
ship under  public  control.  It  has  been  successful  thus  far  in 
avoiding  the  temptations  of  private  ownership  and  has  been  free 
from  the  ills  of  municipal  ownership.  It  has  made  the  service 
one  equal  to  daily  needs,  and  has  made  the  investment  sub- 
stantial and  apparently  secure. 

"The  Tayler  plan  contemplates  a  real  appraisal  of  the  property 
so  dividends  are  to  be  earned  on  the  exact  value  of  the  property. 
The  stockholders  get  six  per  cent,  on  their  investment,  and  car- 
fare is  fixed  at  the  lowest  figure  that  will  earn  operating  cost 
and  the  dividend.  Detroit  business  men  are  weary  of  the 
troubles  that  have  come  from  the  unsettled  condition  and  want  a 
permanent  settlement." 

The  Mayor  of  Detroit,  however,  a  former  partner  of  Henry 
Ford,  does  not  think  favorably  of  the  Tayler  plan;  will  not  even 
listen  to  it,  according  to  the  Detroit  Free  Press: 

"Tho  Mayor  and  his  backers  stand  in  a  position  of  great  re- 
sponsibility and  obligation.  They  have  throttled  the  one  promis- 
ing, sensible  movement  for  b(;tterment  or  settlement  of  the 
street-car  question  made  in  Detroit  in  a  great  many  years.  It 
is  now  squarely  up  to  tlujm  to  provide  a  substitute  for  what  has 
been  killed.  And  this  substitute  must  be  something  more 
than  a  scheme  founded  on  some  preconceived  notion." 

It  is  evident  from  many  sources  that  there  is  a  psychological 
aspect  to  the  electric-railways  problem.  First,  Secretary  Baker 
termed  the  nickel  fare  a  'psychological  necessity,"  and  now  the 
Newark  Evening  News,  in  an  editorial  on  the  Minneapolis  situa- 
tion, asserts  that  "the  controlling  factor  in  the  defeat  of  the 


franchise  was  public  antagonism  to  the  street-railway  company." 
The  News  then  continues: 

"The  majority  of  the  voters  were  willing  to  hit  the  trolley 
management  between  the  eyes,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
blow  meant  the  rejection  of  the  best  system  for  controlling  the 
street-railway  service  that  has  yet  been  devised — the  service-at- 
cost  plan  that  has  been  so  successful  in  Cleveland  in  keeping 
fares  at  the  minimum  and  giving  the  maximum  of  service." 

It  might  be  said,  in  passing,  that  the  Tayler  grant,  under 
which  the  Cleveland  railways  operate,  provides  for  a  decrease  in 
fare  when  the  interest  fund  reaches  $700,000  and  an  increase  in 
fare  when  the  interest  drops  below  $300,000.  At  the  present 
time  Cleveland  riders  can  purchase  six  tickets  for  a  quarter; 
transfers  can  be  obtained  for  one  cent  each.  This  offer,  however, 
did  not  appeal  to  the  voters  of  Minneapolis.  The  Tribune  of 
that  city  endeavors  to  explain  the  situation: 

"Notwithstanding  the  vote  we  are  still  firmly  convinced  that 
the  ordinance  submitted  was  a  good  proposition  for  the  city  and 
should  have  been  accepted.  Its  rejection  leaves  the  city  with 
no  prospect  of  improved  service  for  an  indefinite  period,  prob- 
ably a  long  period,  unless  this  proposition  can  be  revised  in  some 
manner  for  reconsideration  at  the  polls. 

"It  is  obvious  that  the  defeat  of  the  ordinance  was  caused  by 
a  large  class  of  citizens  who  went  to  the  polls  to  register  their 
doubts,  rather  than  their  convictions." 

From  statements  made  before  the  Federal  Electric  Railways 
Commission,  which  was  appointed  by  the  President  to  make  a 
careful  study  of  the  electric-railways  situation,  it  would  appear 
that  the  railways  are  not  in  an  enviable  condition.  Some  of  the 
things  they  have  to  contend  with  are:  A  rise  in  the  price  of 
materials  since  1916  of  more  than  100  per  cent.;  a  rise  in  wages 
during  the  same  period  of  about  120  per  cent. ;  refusal  of  investors 
to  risk  their  money  since  security  values  have  shrunk;  seven 
millions  yearly  needed  for  extensions  and  improvements.  At 
present  the  industry  is  capitalized  at  about  six  billions  of  dollars; 
there  are  44,000  miles  of  track  in  operation,  and  about  300,000 
men  are  employed,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  Commission. 
In  a  brief  filed  with  the  Commission,  its  counsel  recently  advised 
against  public  ownership,  and  said  that  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
establish credit  in  the  industry,  in  order  to  attract  private  capital 
and  enterprise.  The  New  York  Commercial  comments  upon  the 
brief  as  follows: 

"Two  things  are  necessary  to  the  reestablishment  of  credit. 
First,  a  legal  assurance  both  of  the  integrity  of  the  investment 
(by  which  is  meant  the  return  undiminished  to  the  investor  at 
the  end  of  the  period  of  its  public  use)  and  the  assurance  of  a  fair 
return  during  the  period  of  its  public  use;  and  secondly,  a  favor- 
able public  attitude  toward  the  enterprise. 

"The  committee  suggests  as  a  proper  legal  protection  to  the 
investment  the  indeterminate  franchise,  providing  that  the  com- 
munity or  a  grantee  of  the  community  may  at  any  time  take 
over  the  property  upon  the  payment  to  its  owners  of  an  agreed 
upon  value,  and  such  statutes  and  ordinances  as  will  provide  a 
flexible  automatic  rate  of  fare  based  upon  the  cost  of  service, 
including  a  fair  rate  of  return,  and  a  further  reward  based  upon 
efficiency  in  operation  which  will  act  as  an  incentive  to  economy 
in  operation." 

Various  reasons  for  the  precarious  condition  of  electric-railway 
companies  in  general  are  set  forth  by  newspapers  in  different 
sections  of  the  country.  It  seems  that  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  the 
street-railways  refused  for  several  days  to  operate  their  cars  in 
competition  with  autobuses,  which  the  company  said  created 
a  deficit  in  its  accounts.  That  the  jitney  does  make  inroads 
upon  the  earnings  of  traction  companies  is  proved  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  chairman  of  the  public  trustees  of  the  Bay  State 
trolley  .system  in  Massachusetts  that  "the  jitneys  took  away 
annually  from  the  street-car  system  about  $2,400,000,  and  if 
tho  company  could  secure  that  traffic  it  would  be  able  to  reduce 
fares  everywhere  it  operates." 

Seattle  has  come  forward  vnih  a  plan  to  regulate  jitneys,  re- 
quiring them  to  be  operated  only  in  districts  not  served  by  the 
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street-railways.  In  Newark  and  Hoboken  is  to  be  found  the 
same  sort  of  public  hostility  shown  in  the  election  which  defeated 
the  Tayler  plan  in  Minneapolis.  Jitneys  race  through  these 
New  Jersey  cities  by  hundreds.  The  Newark  Ledger  asserts 
that  "the  unpopularity  of  the  Public  Service  Railway  Company 
is  the  only  thing  that  causes  the  public  to  tolerate  the  jitney  as 
we  know  it."     Continues  The  Ledger: 

"Any  city  commission  or  any  city  executive  who  lend  them- 
selves to  the  Public-Service  scheme  of  eliminating  jitney  com- 
petition    without    giving    something    better    and    cheaper   are 
courting     quick     retirement,     either 
through  the   recall  or  at   the   first 
election  following  such  action." 

At  a  recent  convention  of  auto- 
motive,  engineers  at  Akron,  one  of  the 
engineers  seriously  advocated  the  sub- 
stitution of  motor-buses  for  street-cars, 
citing  the  success  of  the  London  motor- 
bus.  The  Wichita  Eagle  publishes 
part  of  the  paper  dealing  with  the 
street-car  problem: 

"London  is  a  good  example.  Its 
streets  are  narrow  and  crowded,  but 
they  carry  more  transportation  than 
any  city  over  here.  What  has  hap- 
pened to  London  will  happen  over 
here — the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and 
the  street-car  must  be  driven  off  the 
streets. 

"Street-car  companies  can  not 
profitably  make  extensions  and  care 
for  the  outlying  districts.  First,  the 
street-car  company's  original  outlay  of 
capital  is  big  and  extensions  cost  huge 
sums.  The  street-car  company  keeps 
the  residents  within  its  fare-zone 
limits;  the  street-car  concentrates  the 
population  and  this  keeps  rents  up  and 
keeps  the  cheap  land  outside  idle." 

Commenting  upon  this  rather  un- 
usual view.  The  Eagle  significantly 
adds  that  "from  all  this  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  gentlemen  who  are  talk- 
ing about  higher  fares  and  lower  ser- 
vice are  playing  with  a  dangerous  sort 
of  fire."  From  other  cities  it  is  re- 
ported that  a  rise  in  fares,  even  to 
eight  cents,  is  not  a  panacea.     In  St. 

Louis,  for  instance,  the  Louisville  C ourier-J ournal  points  to  a 
deficit  of  approximately  eighty  thousand  dollars  for  the  first 
month  during  which  the  street-ears  were  operated  upon  the  basis 
of  eight  cents  for  a  single  fare.  Referring  to  high  fares  in  Chicago 
and  low  fares  in  Philadelphia,  this  newspaper  declares  that  results 
in  both  cities  show  "that  the  higher  the  fare  the  fewer  fares 
collected."  The  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer,  which  has 
evinced  rather  unusual  interest  in  the  traction  problems  of  the 
country,  thus  comments  upon  the  effect  of  rising  street-car  fares: 

"The  problem  of  urban  transportation  is  far  more  than  a 
mere  matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  It  has  to  do  with  the  daily 
life  of  all  the  people  living  in  a  community.  A  few  cents  dif- 
ference in  street-car  fare  may  determine  whether  a  family  of 
moderate  means  will  spend  its  life  cooped  up  in  a  hot,  close,  and 
often  unhealthy  tenement  district,  or  will  find  a  home  for  itself 
in  the  suburbs,  where  there  is  a  chance  for  fresh  air  and  natural 
surroundings.  The  city  street  is  not  the  natural  home  for 
growing  children.  The  open  spaces  make  the  best  citizenship. 
The  development  of  attractive  suburbs  means  much  for  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  life  of  the  people  of  the  future,  and 
a  community  can  do  no  better  thing  than  to  assure  cheap,  quick, 
and  easy  transportation  from  its  more  crowded  centers  to  the 
outlying  territories,  in  which  its  people,  or  as  many  of  them  as 
possible,  can  rest  and  sleep  and  amuse  themselves  under  health- 
ful conditions." 
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WHY   MILWAUKEE   INSISTS   ON   BERGER 

FTER  "THE  BOUNCING  OF  BERGER"  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  been  hailed  with  some  satisfac- 
tion by  the  non-Socialist  press,  Mr.  Berger's  own  paper 
retorted  that  if  they  would  keep  their  eyes  on  Milwaukee  they 
would  shortly  see  "Berger  bounce  right  back  into  Congress." 
And  now  that  he  has  been  reelected  in  the  Fifth  Wisconsin 
District  by  a  majority  of  nearly  5,000  over  Henry  H.  Bodenstab, 
the   Democratic-Republican  fusion  candidate,    the  papers   are 

predicting  still  another  bouncing.  As 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  has 
it,  "it  wiU  be  worth  going  to  Wash- 
ington to  see  the  artistic  boosting  Con- 
gress will  give  him."  "Presumably 
Berger  will  be  thrown  out  again," 
agrees  the  Helena  Independent.  Then 
his  constituents  may  again  reelect  him 
as  the  Middlesex  voters  reelected  John 
Wilkes  every  time  the  House  of  Com- 
mons threw  him  out,  observes  the  New 
York  Times,  and  "this  game  of  battle- 
dore and  shuttlecock  may  keep  up  for 
years  to  come  if  the  district  remains  as 
inveterately  opposed  to  American  in- 
stitutions as  it  is  now."  Nor  do  Mr. 
Berger's  supporters  have  any  illu- 
sions about  his  chance  of  being  seated 
by  the  present  Congress;  but  they  are 
inclined  to  make  the  best  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  Socialist  New  York  Call, 
for  instance,  noting  the  prediction  of 
Chairman  DaUinger  (Rep.,  Mass.),  of 
the  House  Elections  Committee,  that 
the  House  will  repeat  its  former  action 
in  the  Berger  case,  refuses  to  be 
downcast,  and  says: 
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"YOU  GOT  NOTHING  OUT  OF  THE   WAR 
EXCEPT  THE  'FLU'   AND  PROHIBITION," 

Said  Victor  Berger  to  the  people  of  Milwaukee,  and 

the  voters  of  the   Fifth  Wisconsin  District  reelected 

him  to  Congress  despite   his  conviction   under  the 

Espionage  Act. 


"Should  Berger  be  again  unseated, 
he  should  be  -again  nominated  and 
elected.  We  think  that  this  game  of 
in-again-out-again  extended  over  a 
number  of  years  would  enable  Berger  to 
serve  the  masses  of  the  country  better 
than   to    have   him   lost   among   the 

nonentities  working  in    the    national 

—^—^—^—^^^^———      legislature." 

Altho  Victor  Berger  is  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  the 
Socialist  party,  the  Buffalo  Evening  Neivs  is  by  no  means  the 
only  newspaper  to  insist  that  his  campagin  was  "not  a  Socialist 
campaign  at  all."  One  of  our  readers  in  Milwaukee  wrote  a  day 
or  two  before  the  election  to  say  that  "if  Berger  does  get  in  in 
this  district,  it  will  not  be  plain  and  honest  Socialism  that  elects 
him,  but  antiprohibitionism  and  pro-Germanism."  Press  cor- 
respondents point  out  that  Berger  polled  some  24,000  votes  to 
his  opponent's  20,000,  whereas  the  paid-up  membership  of  the 
Socialist  party  in  the  district  is  about  5,000.  A  Milwaukee  dis- 
patch to  the  New  York  Times  notes  that  "Berger  came  out 
against  the  Prohibition  Amendment,  which  earned  him  the  sup- 
port of  wet  leaders,"  while  "others  saw  in  him  an  opportunity 
to  register  their  protests  against  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  rail- 
road-workers withdrew  from  the  Bodenstab  organization  be- 
cause he  would  not  favor  the  Plumb  plan."  A  glance  through 
copies  of  the  Milwaukee  Leader  (Soc),  published  during  the 
campaign,  seems  to  confirm  the^e  statements  and  also  shows  that 
Berger  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  pacifist  and  German  vote. 

The  larger  vote  for  Berger  is  attributed  by  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  (Ind.)  to  the  support  of  the  German  Americans.  Every- 
one knows,  it  says,  "that  there  are  thousands  of  men  in  the  dis- 
trict who  are  aggrieved  because  the  United  States  did  not  aid 
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Germany  by  laj-ing  an  embargo  on  arms  and  munitions  of  war, 
because  the  United  States  did  not  let  Germany  violate  its  sov- 
ereignty at  will,  and  because  in  the  end  the  United  States,  in 
defense  of  its  freedom,  dared  to  take  up  arms  against  Germany." 
The  Wisconsin-News,  which  has  been  recently  acquired  by  Mr. 
Hearst,  says,  however,  that  the  Berger  vote  did  not  come  from 
any  particular  class:  "He  carried  the  rural  districts  as  well  as 
the  city  wards,  where  the  labor  vote  controls;  he  carried  Anglo- 
American  wards  as  well  as  those  where  the  German-American 
element  predominates."  This  paper  looks  upon  the  non- 
Socialist  support  of  Berger  as  a  protest  vote.  Against  such 
things  as  "the  curtailment  of  the  right  of  free  speech,  free  press, 
and  free  assembly";  against  "coercion"  and  "repression"  and 
"espionage"  and  "investigation";  "against  the  propaganda  of 
racial  and  class  antagonism  which  certain  newspapers  and  or- 
ganizations have  launched  under  the  guise  of  partiotism"; 
against  "  patrioteering,  profiteering,  prohibition,  and  high  living 
cost."  The  Republican  Milwaukee  Sentinel  agrees  that  a  heavy 
"protest  vote"  swung  the  election: 

"Thousands  of  voters  in  the  district  neither  knew  nor  cared 
much  about  Mr.  Berger  himself,  but  did  harbor  a  pronounced 
grouch  on  the  subject  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  of  prohibition, 
of  the  losses  and  discomforts  caused  by  the  unconscionably 
long-drawn-out  fumbling  with  the  coal  strike,  of  the  spec- 
tacle of  futility  and  disorganization  in  Administration  circles  at 
Washington." 

Victor  Berger  agrees  that  his  triumph  "can  not  exactly  be 


called  a  victory  of  the  Socialist  party,"  and  in  a  postelection 
editorial  in  The  Leader  he  tells  the  country  just  what  he  thinks 
it  does  mean.  It  is,  he  says,  "a  fair  warning  to  the  powers  that 
be — in  Washington,  New  York,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  else- 
where— that  the  climax  has  been  reached,  that  the  common 
people  can  not  be  driven  further,  that  '  the  worm  is  beginning  to 
turn.'"  If  the  powers  that  be  heed  the  warning,  and  work 
for  a  better  understanding  with  the  masses,  then,  we  are  told, 
"this  election  may  turn  out  to  be  a  good  thing  even  for  the 
capitalist  class."  But  if  they  are  so  "drunk  with  power  and 
blinded  by  greed  and  stupefied  by  fear"  as  not  to  heed  it,  then, 
of  course,  according  to  Mr.  Berger,  "this  election  may  prove 
only  the  first  rumbling  of  a  coming  revolution." 

But  whatever  glory  Milwaukee  may  have  acquired  in  Socialist 
eyes  by  sending  Victor  Berger  back  to  Congress,  to  other  ob- 
servers she  seems  sadly  discredited.  "No  wonder  the  Kaiser 
thinks  there's  still  a  chance  to  come  back,"  ironically  observes 
the  Wichita  Eagle.  "Milwaukee  is  without  shame  apparently," 
says  the  Helena  Independent,  "and  altho  that  city,  which  is 
heavily  German  in  population,  indignantly  denied  it  was  pro- 
German  during  the  war,  it  will  have  trouble  convincing  the  coun- 
try to  the  contrary."     And  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  comments: 

"Milwaukee  needs  sympathy  more  than  opprobrium.  Amer- 
icans understand,  of  course,  that  her  un-Americanism  is  not 
representative  of  the  whole  city.  It  is  sectional— confined  to  a 
tribe  that  never  helped  Milwaukee  or  any  other  community  they 
ever  joined" 


TOPICS 

Prohibition  is  just  ruining  the  workhouse. — Minneapolis  Journal. 

The  G.  O.  P.'s  stable  of  dark  horses  refuses  to  stay  in  the  dark. — Newark 
News. 

Prices  seem  to  think  there  is  plenty  of  room  at  the^top. — Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Oil  discovery  in  Alsace  will  not  calm  the  troubled  waters  in  Germany. — 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Ev^ERY  saloonkeeper  in  the  land  is  wUling  to  agree  with  General  Sherman. 
— Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

We  have  a  fuel  shortage  which  we  should  [like  to  exchange  for  a  fool 
shortage. — Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

'    The  Government  can  sfiut  off  your  glass  of  beer,  but  it  has  no  law  for 
the  adequate  disposal  of  an  anarchist. — Philadelphia  Press. 
I    We  may,  as  Mr.  Hoover  says,  have  reached  the  peak  of  high  prices,  but 
the  peak  of  higher  prices  is  just  beyond  it. — New  York  World. 

As  you  may  have  noticed,  sugar  that  was  scarce  at  eleven  cents  per 
pound  is  plentiful  at  22  cents. — Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat. 

One  reason  we  are  a  great  nation  is  because  we  have  been  unable  to 
exhaust  our  resources  in  spite  of  our  best  efforts. — Ithaca  Journal-News. 

Here   and   there  are   indications   that  rest  and  unrest   have   become 
synonyms. — Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger.  « 

Now  that  the  miners  are  digging  coal 
again  Congrass  is  started  on  an  investi- 
gation to  find  out  what  the  strike  was 
.about. — Pittsburg  Gazette-  Times. 

The  only  comfort  is  that  profiteers 
have  profiteers  on  every  side  to  bite  'em, 
and  these,  in  turn,  have  profiteers,  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum. — Boston  Herald. 

No  wonder  Germany  Ls  reluctant  about 
giving  up  her  war-criminals.  She  doesn't 
know  when  she  may  again  need  their 
services. — New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

Apparently  the  Army  and  Navy  had 
a  hunch  of  what  was  coming  to  the  League 
of  Nations;  one  asks  for  $1,000,000,000 
and  the  other  for  $900,000,000.— S<.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

A  newspaper  dispatch  says  that 
Berlin  is  spending  its  money  madly.  So 
are  we,  and  the  more  we  have  to  spend 
to  meet  the  high  cost  of  living,  the  mad- 
der we  get. — L(mg  Island  City  Star. 

"Will  Graves  be  a  deciding  factor  in 
the  Rus.sian  situation?"  asks  a  .Japanese 
editorial  writer.  Cutting  out  the  capital- 
ization we'd  say  they  will  be  unless 
fighting  stops  pretty  .soon.  —  Manila 
Bulletin. 
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IN   BRIEF 

Supreme  Court  decisions  are  dry  reading. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

We  don't  know  whom  we're  fighting,  but  we're  still  at  war. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

The  war-news    from  Russia  is  sometimes  bad,  but  generally  worse. 

Financial  America. 

We  still  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  world  has  been  made  safe  for. — 
Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

Is  there  not  some  Burbank  who  can  cross  the  cranberry-bush  with  the 
sugar-beet? — Minneapolis  Journal. 

Predictions  of  the  end  of  the  world  seem  to  have  been  correct  in  every 
detail  except  the  date. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

We  think,  Mr.   Burleson,  that  we  have  the  solution.     Maybe  Bacon 
wrote  Shakespeare  and  he  never  got  it. — Detroit  News. 

Ex-Emp.     Karl    of  Austria  says    monarchy  is   the  only  hope  of   his 
country.     It  is  also  the  only  hope  for  Karl. — Peoria  Transcript. 

Lady  Astor  says  that  legislating  requires  less  talk  than  electioneering. 
She  doesn't  know  much  about  our  Senate. — Ithaca  Journal-News. 

If  Dempsey  should  go  to  France  to  fight  Carpentier,  it  would  be  the 

first  time  he  ever  went  to  Prance  to  fight. — New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

That  chip  on  Carranza's  shoulder  was  no  doubt  only  a  spUnter  that 

fell  from  his  head. — Columbia  Record. 

As  soon  as  the  coal  supply  again  be- 
comes normal  we  are  likely  to  have 
mild  weather. — Des  Moines  Register. 

Only  indication  of  a  fall  in  prices  we 
have  seen  recently  is  the  award  of  $39  to 
an  Ohio  girl  in  a  breach-of-promise  case. 
— Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

General  Wood  is  encountering  the 
old  difficulty  of  getting  enough  delegates 
to  nominate,  but  not  enough  to  attract 
the  attention  of  jealous  rivals. — New  York 
Evening  Post. 

A  Brooklyn  Eagle  writer  says  that 
the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse  must  get  rid 
of  the  Little  Red  Teacher.  A  little  bettor 
pay  for  teachers  might  solve  the  problem. 
— San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

Representative  Melendres  has  a 
bill  to  encourage  folk  to  have  more 
cliildron.  The  trouble  is  that  tlio  doctor 
and  the  merchant  also  have  bills  with 
an  opposite  effect. — Manila  Bulletin. 

An  English  scientist  has  succeeded  in 
blowing  soai)-l)ubblos  that  will  last  a 
year.  The  Bolslioviki  have  floated  their 
bubble  longer  than  that,  and  without  the 

A  PEACE  DOVE?"  aid   of  .soap. — Boston  Shoe   and  Leather 

-Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Reporter. 


FOREIGN     -    COMMENT 


FIGHTING  THE   BOL8HEVIKI   IN  FROZEN  SIBERIA 
Russian  troops  advancing  against  the  Bolshevik  forces  over  the  snow-covered  ground  through  a  Siberian  forest. 


RUSSIAN   COMPLAINTS   AGAINST  ALLIED  "HELP" 


A  YEAR'S  RETROSPECT  on  the  results  of  Allied  inter- 
/-\  vention  fills  anti-Bolshevik  journals  with  gloom  and 
■^  -^  regret,  while  it  justifies  in  the  Russian  Soviet  Republic 
press  the  protest  against  intervention  which  was  issued  on 
December  2,  1918,  by  George  Chicherin,  People's  Commissary 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  This  protest  is  still  valid,  according  to 
Soviet  Russia  (New  York),  official  organ  of  the  Russian  Soviet 
Government  Bureau,  and  from  it  we  quote  the  statement  that 
the  Russian  Republic  has  "never  menaced  or  tried  to  invade 
the  Entente  countries;  it  only  demanded  to  be  left  in  peace 
to  develop  itself  on  the  lines  which  its  people  have  chosen  for 
themselves,  contenting  itself  with  influencing,  by  word  and  by 
example,  their  toiling  brothers  of  other  countries,  and  not  to  be 
interfered  with  by  the  great  military  Powers  which  were  carrying 
on  the  world-war." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Vladivostok  Dalny  Vostok,  a  journal  of 
the  Extreme  Right,  which  is  considered  semiofficial  as  an  anti- 
Bolshevik  organ,  recalls  that  the  beginning  of  the  Allied  inter- 
vention ehcited  outbursts  of  sympathy  and  good-will  toward  the 
Allies  from  all  the  loyal  public  groups.  But,  to  their  dismay, 
Allied  action,  both  on  Russia's  soil  and  away  from  it,  soon  created 
perplexity  in  every  direction.  There  follows  an  itemized  list 
of  complaints  against  the  AUied  military  and  economic  policy, 
followed  by  a  summing-up  of  the  effort  of  the  past  year  in  which 
the  anti-Bolsheviki  worked  side  by  side  with  the  Allies.  This 
reads  as  follows: 

"  The  English. — We  can  speak  of  their  war-activities  in  the 
extreme  north  and  south.  Siberia  is  also  acquainted  with  their 
courageous  behavior  during  the  evacuation  of  Odessa.  Help  to  the 
Ural  front  took  the  form  of  supplies.  Their  politics,  however, 
showed  the  English  to  be  very  careful,  thanks  to  the  premature 
pretensions   in  Archangel,   to    the   Caucasus,   Tiu-kestan,   and 


Central  Asia.  America. — Gave  a  Little  help  in  the  war  on  the 
Archangel  front,  but  it  showed  its  support  of  the  alliance  with 
Russia  chiefly  by  giving  credit.  But  America's  help  passed 
into  an  atmosphere  of  such  political  entanglement,  indecision, 
indefiniteness,  and  diplomatic  hesitation  that  it  called  forth  or 
the  part  of  Russia  not  only  perplexity  but  indignation.  Ac- 
cording to  everybody,  America  has  lost  the  sympathy  of  Russia. 
.  .  .  But  the  Americans  are  winning  in  China  what  they  have  lost 
in  Russia.  France. — The  complete  faith  of  Russia  in  France  was 
shaken  and  uprooted  by  the  behavior  of  the  'historical  ally'  in 
Versailles,  and  later  with  regard  to  Odessa.  The  help  in  Siberia, 
by  preference  financial,  was  utterly  inadequate.  The  French 
proposed  to  send  back  at  the  expense  of  Russia  the  Czecho- 
slovaks and  the  Poles.  They  say  that  the  attitude  toward 
France  in  Russia  is  the  same  as  that  in  Siberia  toward  America. 
Japan  came;  received  with  a  deathly  silence  by  the  Russians, 
expressive  not  only  of  distrust,  but  even  of  enmity,  offering  great 
sacrifices  and  prepared  for  absolute  self-denial  in  order  to  render 
help.  .  .  .  The  Japanese  have  laid  the  firm  foundations  in  Russia 
for  a  future  continental  alliance.  Having  suffered  several  re- 
buffs in  China,  Japanese  politics  will  be  rewarded  by  its  success 
in  the  Russian  East,  which  will  enable  her  in  the  future  to  talk 
with  a  voice  of  no  uncertain  prestige.  Italy  and  Roumania 
showed  some  slight  activity  against  the  Bolsheviki.  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Poland. — The  first  are  famed  for  their  historical 
appearance  at  Vladivostok.  Siberia  knows  nothing  of  the 
second." 

The  bitter  accusation  that  the  intervention  policy  in  Russia 
lost  its  original  character  is  made  by  the  Vladivostok  Dalne- 
vostochnoye  Obozreniye,  which  says  that  at  first  it  was  "an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Bolsheviki,"  but  under  cloak  of  the  support 
of  law  and  order  in  Russia,  "a  policy  of  economic  conquest  of 
the  great  country  and  its  adaptation  to  international  relations  is 
being  pursued."     This  journal  proceeds: 

"The  French  statesmen  are  shaping  all  their  plans  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  war  with  Germany.     Owing  to  the  weakening  of 
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Russia  and  new  factors  arising  from  the  war,  Franee  bases  her 
policy  upon  England  and  America.  In  the  East— and  there  the 
interests  of  France  coincide  with  those  of  England — Poland 
has  to  replace  Russia  in  the  capacity  of  the  traditional  enemy 
of  Germany.  .  .  .  That's  why  France  takes  upon  herself  the 
support  of  certain  national  armies,  not  reckoning  with  the 
will  of  Russia,  but  aims  at  the  creation  of  buffers  against  Ger- 
many, and  favorably  regards  the  seizures  by  Poland. 

"Notwithstanding  the  repeated  declarations  of  French  public 
men  to  the  effect  that  a  strong  Russia  is  necessary  in  the  inter- 
ests of  peace,  practical  policy  is  determined  by  other  considera- 
tions. Order  in  Russia  is  needed,  her  pacification  is  necessary, 
but  the  Allies  are  not  at  all  interested  that  pacified  Russia  should 


THE   RESCUERS. 
Russia — "Who  will  rescue  me  from  these  rescuers?" 

— De  Nolenkraker  (Amsterdam). 

be  strong.     The  Fren(!h  investors  will  save  their  capital  no  matter 
what  the  size  of  Russia  may  be. 

"The  opponents  of  intervention  in  the  west  are  the  national 
friends  of  the  Russian  democracy.  One  has  only  to  wonder 
that  the  Russian  public  has  not  yet  seen  the  light  and  for  the 
.sake  of  momentary  interests  is  supporting  a  policy  directed  against 
the  country.  .  .  .  The  struggle  against  intervention  is  at  the 
same  time  a  struggle  against  the  policy  of  a  'new  Brest-Litovsk' 
whose  \ictim  Russia,  as  well  as  the  future  peace,  has  to  become. 
.  .  .  We  deem  it  ne(!essary  to  remark  that  public  opinion  in 
Russia,  more  enlightened  than  in  Siberia,  appreciates  the  changed 
relations  between  the  Allies  and  Russia,  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  casual  papers  which  find  their  way  to  Siberia." 

On  the  question  of  so-called  independent  buffer  states  be- 
tween Russia  and  Germany,  Russian  ill-feeling  is  exprest  in  the 
Irkutsk  Nashe  Dyelo,  non-interventist  organ  of  the  Cooperative 
parly,  which  says  these  states  are  really  dependent  on  the  Allies 
and  under  control  of  them.  They  are  all  expected  to  pay  the 
Pvutente  by  fighting  against  the  Bolsheviki,  but,  we  are  told: 

"Reports  from  Bessarabia  and  elsewhere  show  that  under  the 
banner  of  war  against  Bolshevism  our  Allies  have  simply  busied 
themselves  with  cutting  up  the  skin  of  the  bear,  which  they 
ai)parently  consider  quite  dead  alnjady.  .  .  .  We  have  here  a 
pieture  which  is  very  instructive  in  its  hideousness:  Russia, 
for  th(-  sake  of  her  allies,  laid  down  in  the  fields  of  Prussia, 
(Jalicia,  and  Koumania  the  lives  of  more  than  five  millions  of  her 
best  sons.  .  .  .  But  now,  when,  thanks  to  Russia,  the  Allies  are 
celebrating  tijeir  victorj',  and  when  Ru.ssia  is  sh(Hlding  blood 
from  countless  wounds  received  in  the  war,  the  Allies  allow  the 
latest  'saviors'  to  cut  living  i)ieces  out  of  Russia,  thus  cutting 
Russia  ofT  from  the  Baltic  Sea.  It  is  pos.sibh;  that  by  such  meth- 
ods the  Allies  will  really  isolate  Russia  from  Germany,  but  it 
must  be  flearly  stated  that  they  even  more  effectively  i.solate 


themselves  from  Russia.  The  Russian  people  are  gentle,  and 
do  not  bear  ill-wiU  for  long,  yet  they  will  never  forget  the 
'friendlj'  services'  which  cut  off  the  hands  and  feet  of  Russia. 
.  .  .  We  Russians  have  firm  faith  in  our  people,  and  in  our  fate. 
W"e  believe  that  in  spite  of  everything  the  Russian  national 
Kultur  and  power  will  grow." 

Another  Cooperative  journal,  the  Irkutsk  Nashe  Slovo,  says 
that  the  one  \vay  out  for  Russia  is  a  federal  republic,  and  it 
urges  that — 

"All  classes  of  the  community  must  show  an  irresistible  will 
for  the  life  of  Russia  as  a  whole  and  homogeneous  organism. 
For  in  that  lie  all  our  political  and  economic  interests.  The 
Russian  people,  even  without  the  Ukraine,  is  still  a  nation  of 
nearly  a  hundred  millions — numerically  the  greatest  in  Europe. 
And  the  united  will  of  such  a  people  none  can  withstand.  .  .  . 
Already  it  is  very  important  for  our  national  unity  to  attract 
the  sympathies  of  the  small  nations  in  Russia,  who  are  begin- 
ning to  be  led  astray  by  their  visionary  independence.  The  small 
nations  must  be  convinced  that  the  future  Russia  will  not  be  for 
them  what  she  has  been  hitherto,  but  a  great  federation  of  free 
peoples,  among  whom  they  also  will  be  full  members  with  equal 
rights."  

CANADA'S   EXCHANGE   WORRIES 

RAPID  AND  EXTREME  FLUCTUATION  of  the 
exchange-rate  between  Canada^  and  New  York  is  a 
^  disconcerting  feature  of  the  general  exchange  situation, 
which  continues  to  cause  grave  concern  to  financiers  and  busi- 
ness men.  The  Montreal  Financial  Times  notes  that  the 
swiftly  changing  rate  between  Canada  and  New  York  "makes 
it  impossible  to  take  the  measures  that  would  at  least  minimize 
the  inconveniences  and  losses  which  fall  upon  those  obliged 
to  remit  large  amounts  across  the  border."  An  inordinately 
high  rate,  it  is  observed,  if  it  maintained  some  measure  of 
stability,  would  not  be  so  perplexing  as  "unexpected  and  un- 
predictable drops  and  rises."  This  journal  goes  on  to  explain 
that  when  the  rate  rises  overnight  from  5  per  cent,  to  11,  falls 
back  to  6  the  next  day,  and  goes  up  to  8  the  day  after,  the  banker 
and  merchant  are  forced  to  adapt  themselves  to  shifting  condi- 
tions created  by  circumstances  beyond  their  control,  instead  of 
being  in  a  position  to  regulate  their  affairs  so  as  to  avert  the 
most  serious  consequences  of  the  unfortunate  plight  in  which 
Canada  finds  herself.  There  is  no  question  of  the  soundness  of 
the  economic  position  of  Canada,  we  hear  from  many  organs 
of  the  Dominion  press,  which  are  seeking  a  cure  for  the  feverish 
condition  of  exchange.  The  Vancouver  Province  outlines  a 
remedy  as  follows : 

"We  do  not  need  to  buy  in  the  United  States  nearly  so  much 
as  we  are  buying.  Imports  of  luxuries  might  be  cut  down  by 
tens  of  millions  to  our  national  advantage.  The  chief  economic 
difficulty  comes  in  the  importation  of  raw  material  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  Canadian  industries.  .  .  .  We  would  not 
need  a  special  credit  with  the  United  States  if  an  arrangement 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were  such  that 
our  transatlantic  exports  could  be  used  to  adjust  our  balances 
on  this  continent.  Now  that  the  situation  has  reached  a  point 
where  the  United  States  can  not  sell  to  other  countries  we  may 
hope  for  some  financial  modus  vivendi." 

The  nation's  objective,  says  the  Sydney  Daily  Post,  should 
be  to  stimulate  industrial  production  by  every  possible  means. 
One  vital  requisite  to  this  end  is  the  maintenance  of  "a  sane 
policy  of  industrial  protection,"  and  "another  is  to  stabilize 
industrial  conditions  by  removing  the  tariff  issue  from  party 
politics."  The  Saskatoon  Phoenix  does  not  believe  that  protec- 
tion would  relieve  the  situation,  which  "would  not  be  altered 
in  the  least  so  far  as  our  general  trade  is  concerned,  except  that 
great  importing  facilities  might  help  to  redress  the  balance." 
In  the  long  run,  however.  The  Phw.nix  adds,  "our  export  busi- 
ness must  balan(!(*  up  with  our  import  business,  and  restriction  of 
imports  would  simply  mean  restriction  of  exports,  and  that 
much  injury  to  our  general  foreign  trade." 
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CAN  TURKEY  BE  TRUSTED? 

RUMORS  IN  FRENCH  PEACE-CONFERENCE  circles 
that  the  Turkish  Empire  will  be  granted  a  new  lease  of 
-  life  under  certain  guaranties  excites  suspicion  of  Turkey. 
Just  what  should  be  done  with  it  has  been  a  puzzle  full  of  possibi- 
lities for  friction  between  the  Allied  Powers.  This  complication 
sustains  the  secret  hopes  of  the  Turks,  it  is  reported  in  London 
dispatches,  who  believe  the  only  chance  they  have  to  preserve 
a  shell  of  the  old  empire  is  through  the  jealousies  and  con- 
flicting interests  of  the  Allies,  especially  Great  Britain  and 
France.  The  highest  official  opinion  from  the  Turkish  stand- 
point appears  in  a  statement  to  Constantinople  press  corre- 
spondents by  Mohammed  VI.,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  who  is  described 
as  conveying  "an  impression  of  dignity,"  and  who  seemed  "a 
reserved  but  worn-out  old  man,  whose  way  had  been  fuU  of 
pitfalls,  with  a  groping  in  political  darkness."  So  when  he 
"shook  hands  with  a  hard  grip "  it  was  "a  galvanic  shock,"  writes 
one  correspondent,  who  adds  that  this  shock  "made  one  more 
ready  to  believe  that  the  Sultan  had  been  able  to  assert  his  will 
against  the  old  administrative  officials  who  sought  to  control 
him  before  the  armistice  and  after  the  armistice."  The  Sultan's 
statement,  in  response  to  questions  submitted,  reads  as  follows: 

"Turkish  peace  is  desired  quickly,  because  delay  is  worse  than 
war.  As  for  the  kind  of  peace  we  desire,  it  is  one  that  will  keep 
the  East  tranquil,  in  which  the  Powers  of  Europe  are  concerned. 
Eastern  peace  can  be  maintained  only  if  Turkey  is  left  indepen- 
dent. Whoever  knows  the  East  will  agree  with  this  opinion. 
The  Islamic  world  will  be  satisfied  only  with  our  freedom. 

"Regarding  the  American  Senate,  I  believe  it  will  be  wise 
toward  us.  It  is  clearly  unfair  that  other  nationalities  should 
profit  by  President  Wilson's  pledges  and  not  we.  President 
Wilson's  principles  were  accepted  by  the  Allied  Powers.  We 
also  rely  on  their  sense  of  justice  and  that  of  the  American  people, 
whose  honor  is  involved. 

"Surely  America  will  not  disappoint  the  millions  of  Turks 
and  the  Islamic  world. 

"Those  who  investigated  impartially  the  Turkish  question 
have  discovered  that,  despite  bad  government,  our  people  have 
many  merits  and  deserve  better  treatment  than  it  is  reported 
they  are  to  receive.  Those  Americans  who  do  not  believe  the 
slander  about  us  and  who  understand  our  difficulties  will  not 
countenance  this  treatment  of  the  Turks. 

"With  peace  we  will  begin  solving  internal  Turkish  affairs. 
It  is  first  necessary  to  preserve  the  tradition  of  the  people,  and 
it  is  my  desire  to  secure  the  civilizing  help  of  the  great  Powers. 

"  I  believe  sincerely  in  the  new  Turkey,  in  her  regeneration,  her 
social  progress,  if  we  are  able  to  secure  the  general  education  of 
our  people  and  also  the  modern  means  of  prosperity.  The 
Turks  are  an  honest,  gifted  people,  and  I  shall  endeavor  with  all 
my  ability  to  attain  these  ends. 

"Turkey  reconstructed  will  be  the  center  of  the  East's  peace 
and  progress.  It  is  my  unwavering  determination  to  reach  this 
result.  One  big  field  is  the  emancipation  of  Turkish  women. 
I  believe  it  is  through  religion  that  we  can  best  accomplish  this, 
giving  them  the  status  of  their  American  sisters,  preserving  their 
honor  and  probity,  and  assuring  their  welfare  as  family  builders. 

"It  will  be  seen  that  our  religion  is  not  against  social  progress. 
It  is  with  satisfaction  that  we  observe  America  adopting  pro- 
hibition, which  has  been  practised  among  the  faithful  Mussul- 
mans for  centuries.  The  tenets  of  religion  are  always  helpful, 
when  obeyed. 

"As  a  last  word  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  those 
Americans  who,  after  visiting  us,  feel  that  we  are  not  as  bad  as 
we  are  painted,  and  also  my  reliance  on  the  justness  of  Americans." 

What  the  years  of  war  have  meant  to  the  Turkish  people  is 
vividly  revealed  by  the  Constantinople  Wakit,  which  says: 

"At  the  time  of  the  armistice  Anatolia  was  to  the  last  degree 
weary  and  exhausted.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  her  sons  fought 
in  foreign  lands  and  rest  in  foreign  soil;  the  necessary  supplies  of 
existence  were  broken  up.  A  feeling  of  utter  wretchedness  was 
the  fruit  of  manifold  treasonable  forms  of  gross  injustice.  Who 
could  believe  that  in  this  exhausted  body  a  new  spirit  would 
awaken  and  live  feeling  and  purpose  woiild  be  in  evidence? 
But  such  a  spirit  did  exist.  The  price  has  been  heavy,  but  the 
sufferings  of  the  war  have  at  least  borne  this  good  fruit.     The 


four  years  of  war  have  been  a  school  of  painful  experience.  Old 
misconceptions  have  vanished.  Old  indifference  and  content 
have  given  place  to  a  spirit  of  resolve  to  struggle  for  the  attain- 
ment of  what  is  right.  This  is  due  to  our  returning  soldiers. 
They  are  few  in  number,  but  they  are  a  new  sort  of  men  for  Ana- 
tolia. Alert,  resolute,  bound  not  to  endure  injustice,  they  are 
men  who  have  learned  many  new  things  in  the  school  of  ex- 
perience. Especially  is  this  true  of  the  officers  of  training  and 
experience  in  the  world-war.  The  blow  struck  at  Smyrna  by 
the  Greeks  was  so  heavy  that  exhaustion  and  sickness  are  for- 
gotten in  the  determination  not  to  endure  rank  injustice  in 


WAITING  FOR  THE   U.  S.  A. 

— Punch  (London). 

Anatolia.  What  is  needed  everywhere  is  the  determination  to 
follow  the  example  that  has  thus  been  set  us,  to  subordinate 
all  personal  and  party  interests  to  the  common  welfare,  and 
work  for  the  honor,  integrity,  and  independence  of  our  country." 

That  the  leopard  can  not  change  his  spots  is  evidently  the 
belief  of  an  American  having  intimate  knowledge  of  Turkish 
affairs  for  the  last  decade,  who  is  quoted  by  a  London  corre- 
spondent of  a  New  York  daily  as  saying  that  not  only  the  Sultan's 
"henchmen"  fear  that  "an  honest  effort  will  be  made  to  kick 
Turkey  finally  out  of  Europe,"  but  that  this  is  the  fear  also  of 
their  rivals  Mustafa  Kiamal  Pasha  and  his  advisers.  This 
American  of  Turkish  experience  is  further  quoted  as  expressing 
gratification  that  the  United  States  is  "unwilling  to  become  em- 
broiled in  the  Turkish  problem,"  and  he  maintains  that  "it  is 
now  clearly  up  to  Great  Britain  and  France  in  particular  to  give 
the  death-blow  to  that  old  policy  of  corruption  of  Turkey  which 
rose  to  its  worst  state  just  prior  to  the  war."  He  is  reported  as 
saying  further: 

"It  has  been  argued  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in 
solving  the  Turkish  problem  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  Sultan  was 
regarded  as  the  Pope  of  the  Moslem  world.  Nevertheless, 
Abdul  Hamid  could  be  kicked  out  without  jeopardizing  the 
peace  of  the  Moslem  world,  and  there  have  been  times  in  the 
past  when  the  Turks,  t^y  means  of  assassination,  could  rid 
themselves  of  other  Sultans  and  then  tell  the  Moslem  world 
that  the  Sultan  was  an  impostor  and  had  no  right  to  be  called 
Calif.  Mustafa  Kiamil  has  probably  gathered  about  him 
some  strong  forces,  but  is  bluffing.  Until  all  hope  is  lost  of  in- 
volving the  Allies  in  the  vicious  circle  of  jealousies  over  their 
interests  in  Turkey,  this  bluffing  will  continue." 
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:M ERICA'S  INDUSTRIAL  UNREST,  punctuated  by  the 
major  explosions  of  the  steel  and  coal  strikes,  attracts 
more  than  usual  attention  in  the  foreign  press,  tho  labor 
troubles  are  epidemic  throughout  the  world.  The  reason  for 
Europe's  interest  in  the  American  labor  situation,  explains  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  is  that  America  is  of  all  nations  by  far 
the  best  able  to  contribute  from  her  surplus  resources  and  energy 
to  the  needs  of  the  hardest  hit;  and  America's  turmoil  menaces 
the  supply  to  Europe  of  food, 
metals,  and  minerals.  What  is 
more,  preoccupation  ■nnth  inter- 
nal troubles  "makes  thoughtful 
Americans  doubtful  of  and  even 
hostile  to  implication  in  world 
affairs."  The  Guardian  says, 
moreover,  that  the  illness  of 
President  Wilson  and  the  length 
to  which  industrial  upheaval  in 
the  United  States  has  been  al- 
lowed to  go  "will  be  seen  bj' 
historians  to  have  contributed 
materially  to  handicap  the  League 
of  Nations  at  its  start."  Of 
course  the  root  of  the  trouble 
goes  deeper  than  the  absence  of 
one  great  leader,  and  The  Guard- 
ian proceeds: 

"At  bottom  it  is  due  to  the 
almost  ine\'itable  failure  of  that 
'  melting-pot '  which  America  was 
so  confident  would  be  sufBcient 
to  turn  into  loyal  American 
citizens  the  vast  flood  of  foreign 
immigration  which  has  poured  in- 
to the  States  for  half  a  centurj'.  For  some  time  before  the  war 
the  melting-pot  had  ceased  to  melt.  The  aspirations,  the 
grievances,  the  suUenness,  and  the  violence  of  the  extremists 
numbered  in  the  ranks  of  America's  foreign  laborers  have  been 
(jpposed  by  the  stalwart  individualism  of  a  people  descended 
from  pioneers,  the  conquerors  and  inheritors  of  a  vast  continent, 
who  have  sought  to  exploit  to  the  full  their  great  possessions 
by  the  importation  of  foreign  labor,  but  who  have  denied  to  it 
many  of  the  rights  which  we  now  regard  as  the  charter  of  British 
workers.  The  logical  outcome  of  this  policy  has  been  to  give 
greater  ground  in  America  than  in  any  land  for  the  syndicalist 
doctrines  of  such  bodies  as  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  drive  the  American  bourgeois  and 
capitaUst  classes,  through  timidity,  to  extremes  of  repression 
even  when  dealing  with  labor  demands  which  Englishmen  would 
take  as  a  matter  of  course." 

The  Guardian  feels  confident  that  America  will  find  her  own 
way  out,  and  marks  with  interest  that  this  way  is  sought  by  the 
most  thoughtful  Americans  along  the  two  following  lines: 

"First,  sinc(;  the  melting-pot  has  clearly  been  overfilled,  it 
must  in  future  be  handled  more  warily.  The  war  has  reduced 
immigration,  and  America  has  therefore  a  good  opportunity  now 
to  edueate  her  immigrants  to  some  knowledge  of  the  ideals  as 
well  as  of  th(;  language  and  literatun;  of  their  new  country,  in 
which  some  millions  of  them  are  still  defi(Ment.  And  since  when 
they  know  more  they  will  he.  feared  less,  onti  may  expect  their 
better  education  to  have;  a  mellowing  effect  on  their  employers 
as  well  as  on  them.  Secondly,  apart  from  this  special  problem, 
it  becomes  clear  that  if  native;  American  trade-unionism  is  to  be 
kei)t  from  bitterness  and  constant  unrest,  the  extreme  individual- 
ism of  the  capitalist  employer  must  be  more  effectually  (uirbed 
than  it  has  yet  been." 

But  the  London  Outlook  wonders  wlu!th(!r,  in  the  country 
"with  the  highest  av(!rage  of  well-being  and  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunities of  material  success,"  which  is  also  the  country  "with 
the  longest  record  of  industrial  bloodshed  and  violence,"  the 
causes  of  this  turmoil  do  not  "lie  even  de<'per  than  tho  ramifi- 
cations of  the  immigration  question."     W<'  read  then: 


"One  of  them  undoubtedly  is  to  be  found  in  the  unprece- 
dented powers  and  extent  of  capitalistic  consolidations  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  estimated  that  one-tenth  of  the 
manufacturing  estabhshments  of  the  country  possess  over  eight- 
tenths  of  the  capital  invested,  employ  seven-tenths  of  the  labor, 
and  turn  out  nearly  eight-tenths  of  the  manufactured  product. 
We  in  Great  Britain  think  of  these  gigantic  trusts  as  organized 
for  controlling  markets.  The  American  workingman  thinks  of 
them  as  organized  for  dominating  labor.  With  hardly  an  ex- 
ception, they  are  opposed  to  every  form  of  trade-union  recogni- 
tion and  agreement;  they  take  their  stand  on  the  open  shop;  and 
not  a  few  of  them  work  openly  for  the  extermination  of  trade- 
unionism.  Over  against  them  are 
some  nine  million  employees, 
about  a  third  of  whom  are  mem- 
bers of  the  unions.  And  these 
two  armies,  each  seeking  to  crush 
competition,  each  straining  after 
a  monopoly,  the  one  of  produc- 
tion, the  other  of  labor,  confront 
each  other  in  a  country  where 
the  industrial  mechanism  is  more 
impersonal  than  even  in  En- 
gland, and  the  atmosphere  in 
which  it  works  more  loaded  with 
suspicion  and  distrust  than  even 
in  Germany." 

The  London  Evening  Standard 
notes  an  interesting  parallelism 
— with  a  due  effect  also  of  con- 
trast— between  the  labor  position 
in  the  United  States  and  the 
labor  position  in  England.  In 
England  trade-unionism  is  much 
more  strongly  organized  than  in 
America  because — 


I'D  SOONER  WALKl" 

— The  Bystander  (London). 


"The  note  of  the  New  World 
is  individualism,  and  labor,  like 
all  other  institutions,  is  affected 
by  the  desire  to  '  get  on '  without 
being  bothered  by  restrictions  of  any  kind.  There  is  thus  a  great 
deal  of  'free'  labor,  and  the  unions,  having  less  real  strength, 
are  generally  inclined  to  make  up  for  the  fact  by  an  overplus  of 
violence. 

"But  if  methods  differ,  the  issues  are  much  the  same  in  both 
countries.  The  root  idea  in  America,  as  here,  is  to  extort  ad- 
vantages by  holding  up  the  State 

' '  Attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  account  from  Switzerland  of  a 
Leninite  plan  for  'international  action'  about  this  time  of  the 
year.  It  involves  '  demonstrations,  strikes,  a  general  strike,  and 
(if  possible)  armed  revolt.' 

"We  are  far  from  saying  that  the  trade-unionists  in  America, 
any  more  than  the  trade-unionists  in  this  country,  are  con- 
sciously carrying  out.  such  schemes.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
in  all  countries  a  number  of  extremists  are  deliberately  working 
for  revolution,  and  that  the  mass  of  workmen,  clamoring  for 
objects  which,  whether  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  are  not 
illegitimate,  are  being  used  as  catspaws  by  this  disaffected 
minority." 

In  speaking  of  the  "Disunited  States,"  the  London  Globe 
observes : 

"The  American  Constitution  is  very  exactly  fitted  to  the 
American  temperament,  but,  all  the  same,  there  i^  in  the  United 
States  a  very  large  revolutionary  element  which,  without  having 
any  dt^finite  reforms  to  suggest,  is  desirous  of  promoting  dis- 
order for  its  own  sake.  For  some  time  past  it  has  been  a  con- 
siderable danger,  and  has  given  much  anxiety  to  American 
statesmen." 

Aji  interesting  pendant  to  this  remark  is  found  in  the  Socialist 
London  Daily  Herald,  a  labor  organ,  which  says: 

"The  second  industrial  nivolution  is  now  taking  place.  The 
first  deprived  a  man  of  his  individuality  and  made  him  part  of 
a  machine  to  manufactun;  profits;  the  second  is  an  organized 
(!Oop(;rative  movement  to  restore  individuality,  insure  a  man  the 
results  of  his  own  labor  and  of  his  master's  machine.  That  is  the 
explanation  of  tho  American  unrest  and  of  similar  unrest  in  our 
country." 
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HOW  THE    HELICOPTER  WOULD   APPEAR    IN    FLIGHT.   AXO    DETAILS   OF   TRANSMISSION   AND   REVOLVING   WINGS. 


FLYING  WITHOUT   WINGS 


AFLYING-ISIACHINE  that  will  fly  without  wiugs, 
by  the  action  of  its  propeller  alone,  has  been  perfected 
•  by  Prof.  Francis  B.  Crocker  and  Dr.  Peter  Cooper 
Hewitt,  two  well-known  New  York  men  of  science.  The  ^v^ng- 
less  flier,  or  "helicopter,"  is  an  old  idea.  Helicopters  were  built 
and  tried  long  before  airplanes,  and  thej'  had  onlj^  one  thing  the 
matter  A\dth  them — they  wouldn't  &y.  Their  propellers  were 
too  small.  The  wings  of  the  airplane  do  most  of  the  supporting, 
leaving  the  propeller  to  do  the  dri^^ng.  Pi'ofessor  Crocker  and 
Dr.  Hewitt  make  their  propeller-blades  so  large  that  they  are 
practically  moving  wings — propeller  and  wing  in  one,  like  the 
wings  of  birds— and  thej'  lift  the  machine  straight  up,  without  a 
preliminary  run.  Their  flier  will  start  anywhere  and  land 
anywhere.  Robert  G.  Skerrett,  who  describes  the  new 
helicopter  in  the  New  York  Sun,  says  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment has  just  paid  $40,000  for  the  patent  rights  of  a 
flier  of  new  tj'pe  invented  by  Lacoin  and  Damblanc,  two  French 
engineers.  Such  details  as  are  available  indicate  that  this  is 
also  a  helicopter  in  process  of  development,  but  Mr.  Skerrett 
says  that  the  American  machine  is  akeady  in  shape  for  flying 
and  that  our  inventors  have,  therefore,  outstript  their  French 
competitors.     To  quote  and  condense  his  article: 

•  "As  has  been  pointed  out  both  by  Professor  Crocker  and  Dr. 
HcAvitt,  a  successful  helicopter  must  exert  a  lift  that  is  more  than 
equal  to  the  entire  weight  of  the  craft  when  full  laden  with  the 
crew  aboard.  Previous  attempts  to  build  a  flying-machine 
of  this  character  have  failed  primarily  because  the  propellers 
were  too  small  in  diameter  to  act  upon  a  sufficiently  large  mass 
of  air. 

"Airplane  propellers  are  exceptional  when  they  attain  a 
diameter  of  ten  feet,  and  most  of  them  probably  do  not  measure 
more  than  six  feet  or  so  across.  Therefore,  to  make  up  for  this 
moderate  span,  they  revolve  from  1,200  to  2,000  times  a  minute. 

"Unfortunately    the    spinning    propellers    defeat    their    own 


effectiveness  by  this  rapidity  of  rotation  because  they  set  in 
motion  the  atmosphere  for  some  distance  in  front  of  them.  In 
])roportion  to  this  disturbance  the  screws  'slip'  through  the  air 
instead  of  deli\'ering  to  it  px'opulsive  beats. 

"It  is  probably'  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  quite  50  per  cent, 
of  the  power  delivered  by  an  airplane's  motors  to  the  propellers 
is  wasted  in  making  what  might  be  called  'holes'  in  the  air. 
Technically  this  is  termed  'cavitation.' 

"With  these  facts  before  them  Dr.  Hewitt  and  Professor 
Crocker  had  first  to  decide  in  a  general  way  upon  a  radical 
departure  in  a\iation  propellers,  and  they  knew  that  they 
would  not  reach  their  goal  if  they  accepted  the  dictum  of  other 
helicopter  experimenters  who  announced  positively  that  no 
propeller  could  be  built  and  last  that  had  a  span  in  excess  of 
thirty  feet.  Large  as  this  diameter  seems  in  comparison  with 
the  biggest  of  airplane  screws,  still  the  New  York  scientists 
knew  that  they  could  not  realize  their  hopes  unless  their  pro- 
pellers were  of  considerably  greater  spread  from  tip  to  tip. 

"The  propellers  placed  upon  Helicopter  No.  1  have  a  diameter 
of  more  than  half  a  hundred  feet — to  be  exact,  fifty-one  feet! 
Each  has  two  blades',  but  in  form  these  blades  are  radically 
unlike  those  which  characterize  the  usual  aviation  screw.  They 
have  the  least  material  where  the  airplane's  propeller  bulks 
largest,  and  they  are  patterned  directly  after  the  Avings  of  the 
best  of  heavier-than-air  flying-machines. 

"To  obtain  lightness  in  combination  with  strength,  the  blades 
are  cunningly  fashioned  of  thin  aluminum.  They  consist  of 
aeroform  partitions,  placed  laterally,  which  constitute  the 
framework,  and  over  these  aluminum  ribs  is  fastened  thin  plating 
of  the  same  material  where  ordinarily  cotton  or  linen  fabric 
is  employed  in  the  run  of  flying-machines." 

While  saving  weight,  the  use  of  aluminum  makes  the  helicf  pter's 
A\-ings  non-inflammable.  Indeed,  the  entire  machine  can  be 
constructed  of  metal,  to  that  extent  lessening  the  chances  of 
damage  and  hazard  in  the  presence  of  flame.     We  read  further: 

"Because  Avings  are  dispensed  Math  in  the  usual  understanding 
of  the  term,  Helicopter  No.  1  has  a  total  surface  less  than  10  per 
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ceat.  of  that  of  an  airplane  eanying  tlie  same  load.  That  is  to 
say,  aloft,  a  machine  of  that  model  would  meet  A\-ith  corre- 
spondingly reduced  resistance  when  traveling  through  the  air. 
(iwiug  in  part  to  this  fact,  it  is  declared  that  the  helicopter, 
for  a  gi^-en  engine-power,  -will  raise  a  bigger  weight  or,  if  desired, 
^\-iil  go  a  good  deal  faster  than  an  airplane  of  identical  capacity. 

"It  has  been  said  that  the  small  propeller,  by  reason  of  its 
high  velocity,  sets  u^)  hampering  disturbances  in  the  air.  There- 
fore, even  tho  the  experts  evolved  a  satisfactory  i)ro])eller  of 
extraordinary  diameter,  it  was  no  less  necessary  that  the  screws 
.'^hould  revolve  at  a  low  rate  of  speed,  comparati^•('ly  speaking. 
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TESTING  THE   PROPELLER'S  LIFTIN(i   POWER. 


The  intention  was  not  to  exceed  something  like  a  hundred  turns 
a  minute! 

"At  the  same  time  it  was  realized  that  the  aircraft  had  to  be 
planned  to  utilize  regular  airplane  engines.  Now  these  motors, 
to  make  them  efricient,  are  built  to  run  at  the  rate  of  twelve  hun- 
dred or  more  revolutions  a  minute.  Manifestly,  they  could  not 
be  coui)l(!d  up  directly  with  the  fifty-oiic-foot  screws.  The 
cngintjers'  task,  therefore,  was  to  ])rovi(i('  an  intermediate 
mechanism  that  would  'step  down'  the  motors'  rapid  pace. 
This  was  done  in  an  exceedingly  ing(>nious  and  simple  way  by 
mc-ans  of  a  reduction-gear  deviscnl  by  Dr.  Hewitt. 

"Helicopter  No.  1,  during  its  months  of  ground-testing,  was 
driven  by  two  electric  motors  each  of  100  horse-power.  With 
th(!  propeller  blades  set  at  a  certain  angl(>  and  the  screws  turning 
only  seventj'  times  a  minute,  the  total  lift  of  the  two  propellers 
amounted  to  2,.")0  pounds!  The  machine  in  its  entirety  weigh(>d 
about  2,:i00  pounds;  and  had  it  not  been  held  down  by  inten- 
tionally added  weiglit  it  would  have  risen  straight  uj).  At  that 
time  the  combined  (;ffort  of  the  motors  was  but  a  trifle  mon; 
than  126  hor.se-power! 

"One  doj'S  not  have  to  be  an  engineer  to  grasp  the  fact  that 
the  helicopter  Avhich  Dr.  Hewitt  and  Professor  Crocker  hav<^ 
brought  to  such  a  state — further  operation  of  it  was  halted  by 
the  signing  of  tho  armistice — has  cleared  the  way  for  ])rofouiid 
changes   in   the   every-day   use   of   the   heavier-thau-air   llyiiig- 


maehine.  To  begin  with,  the  greater  lifting  capacity  per  unit 
of  power  means  that  larger  loads  can  be  carried  economically; 
that  a  machine  for  a  given  ser^  ice  will  do  its  work  satisfactorily 
upon  a  much  less  costly  pro])ulsive  plant;  that  higher  speeds 
can  be  secured  without  adding  to  the  motive  equipment;  and, 
finally,  that  a  fixt  quantity  of  fuel  will  take  the  hehcopter  much 
further  than  an  airj)lane  of  similar  carrying  capacity.  These 
facts  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  commercial  applications  of 
the  flying-machine. 

"But  the  helicopter  has  other  practical  claims  to  recognition. 
Because  it  is  capable  of  rising  directly  from  the  ground  Avithout  a 
preliminary  run  or  can  return  to  the  earth  in  a  similar  fashion, 
this  means  that  the  craft  can  get  away  from  a  moderate  space — 
a  flat  roof,  a  street,  or  the  de('k  of  a  vessel — and  alight  within  a 
kindred  area!  It  is  not  needful  to  dwell  upon  the  difference 
between  this  maneuvering  power  and  that  of  an  airplane  when 
leaving  or  returning  to  Icrrn  Jiniid. 

"Again,  because  the  helicopter  can  descend  with  the  utmost 
deliberation,  it  can  gi-ope  its  way  amid  fog,  snow,  or  the  darkness 
of  the  blackest  night  to  a  ])lace  where  it  may  settle  to  earth 
without  inviting  a  catastroi)he.  Further,  it  can  come  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  ground  and  then  rise  without  touching  it  if  the 
location  is  not  suited  for  a  landing. 

"From  a  military  point  of  view  this  hovering  power  would 
prove  of  inestimable  value,  and  would  add  enormously  to  tho 
])recision  of  attack  by  means  of  bombs  or  any  other  weapon 
with  which  the  helicopter  might  be  supplied.  As  a  means  of 
communication  between  ship  and  ship,  or  between  land  and 
floating  bases,  the  helicopter  is  sure  to  make  possible  what  is 
hazardous  and  even  denied  in  the  case  of  an  airplane." 

How  is  the  machine  of  this  type  to  move  in  a  horizontal 
plane?  By  tipping  the  craft  with  suitable  rudders.  The 
machine  will  then  travel  in  the  direction  of  that  tilt,  and  at 
the  same  time  hold  its  altitude.  Apparently  the  helicopter 
possesses  a  freedom  of  action  when  aloft  which  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  creature  of  the  air.     He  goes  on : 

"It  is  self-evident  that  the  helicopter  promises  to  make  its 
use  possible  in  the  heart  of  a  city,  and  aerial  routes  can  thus 
link  immediately  one  town  with  another  quite  as  freely  and 
directly  as  is  now  the  case  by  the  accepted  mediums  of  land 
transportation.  The  helicopter  and  the  automobile  or  motor- 
truck may  thus  be  brought  into  competition,  and  it  would  be 
quite  unnecessary  to  provide  more  or  less  remote  outlj'ing 
landing-fields,  such  as  ai-e  to-day  demanded  in  the  name  of 
safety  for  the  airplane.  There  is  nothing  fanciful  in  picturing 
landing-  and  departing-places  atop  of  homes,  hotels,  business 
houses,  factories,  etc.  In  fact.  Dr.  Hewitt  sees  no  reason  why 
the  helicopter  should  not  leave  and  return  to  the  ordinary  street." 

So  far  as  floating  power  and  balance  are  concerned,  the 
helicopter  is  likened  bj-  Mr.  Skerrett  to  a  dirigible  parachute.  Its 
support  is  at  the  top  and  its  steadjang  Aveight  well  beloAV,  and 
the  machine  is  inherently  stable.  A  pilot's  mastery  should  be 
acqiiired  quickly;  and  it  is  claimed  that  skill  should  be  no 
liarder  to  attain  than  in  qiialifying  for  a  chauffeur's  license.  To 
quote  further: 

"Because  a  helicopter's  screws  revoh-e  at  comparatively  low 
speed  they  become  inaudible  a  short  distance  off;  and  inasmuch 
as  the  type  lacks  wings,  and  pr(>sents  but  a  relatively  small 
area  of  surface,  it  will  be  inconspicuous  against  the  sky  where  an 
airplane  would  stand  out  well  defined.  These  two  differences 
would  seem  to  add  measurably  to  the  helicopter's  superiority 
as  a  military  aircraft.  It  would  be  harder  to  detect  by  ear  or 
eye  and  much  more  difficult  to  disable  by  gim-fire. 

"Now  that  aviation  is  recovering  from  the  setback  which  it 
received  at  the  sudden  cessation  of  strife,  the  intention  is  to 
r(>move  the  two  electric  motors  and  to  substitute  a  pair  of  aviation 
engines  on  Helicopter  No.  1  and  oth(>rwise  make  it  I'eady  for 
flight. 

"Inasmuch  as  two  native  gfmiuses  show(>d  the  world  tlie 
Avay  in  constructing  actual  man-carrying  airi)lanes,  it  should 
be  a  source  of  rejoicing  that  two  more  of  our  citizens  have 
achieved  the  so-called  imjiossible  and  have  produced  a  type  of 
aircraft  that  reasonably  promis(>s  to  revolutionize  the  art  of 
mechanical  flight.  Their  succ(*ss  bears  directly  upon  the  further 
adaj)tation  of  a\nation  to  national  defens(>,  to  comm(>rcial 
transjjortation,  and  to  the  pri\'ate  use  of  the  flying-nuu-hinc* 
for  pleasure,  convenience,  and  sport.  The  element  of  safety, 
tliaiiks  to  the  advent  of  the  helicopter,  has  been  tremendously 
increased." 
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TAPPING  THE  EARTH'S  INTERNAL  HEAT 

SIR  CHARLES  PARSONS,  inventor  of  the  steam-turbine, 
proposed  as  long  ago  as  1904  to  obtain  power  by  sinking 
a  twelve-mile  shaft,  thus  tapping  the  earth's  internal  heat. 
He  renewed  this  suggestion  recently  in  his  presidential  address 
before  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
at  Bournemouth.  We  quote  from  an  account  by  John  B.  C. 
Kershaw,  printed  in  Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engineering 
(NcAV  York).     We  read  here: 

"  'In  my  address  in  1904  I  discust  the  question  of  sinking  a 
shaft  to  a  depth  of  twelve  miles,  which  is  about  ten  times  the 
depth  of  an5^  shaft  in  existence.  The  estimated  cost  was  twent.^•- 
five  million  dollars,  and  the  time  required  about  eighty-five  years. 

"  'The  method  of  cooling  the  air-locks  to  limit  the  barometric 
pressure  on  the  miners  and  other  precautions  were  described, 
and  the  project  appeared  feasible.  One  essential  factor  has, 
however,  been  queried  by  some  persons.  Would  the  rock  at 
the  great  depth  crush  in  and  destroy  the  shaft?  Subsequent  to 
my  address,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Nature,  suggesting  that  the  ques- 
tion might  be  tested  experimentally.  Prof.  Frank  D.  Adams, 
of  McGill  University,  Montreal,  acting  on  the  suggestion,  has 
since  carried  out  exhaustive  experiments,  .  ,  .  showing  that  in 
limestone  a  depth  of  fifteen  miles  is  probablj'  practicable  and 
that  in  granite  a  depth  of  thirty  miles  might  be  reached.  When 
we  consider  that  the  estimated  cost  of  sinking  a  shaft  to  a  depth 
of  twelve  miles  at  present-day  prices  is  not  much  more  than  the 
cost  of  one  day  of  the  Avar  to  Great  Britain  alone,  the  expense 
seems  trivial  as  compared  with  the  possible  knowledge  that 
might  be  gained  by  an  investigation  into  this  unexplored  region 
of  the  earth.  It  might,  indeed,  prove  of  inestimable  value  to 
science,  and  also  throw  additional  light  on  the  internal  consti- 
tution of  the  earth,  in  relation  to  minerals  of  high  specific 
gravity. 

"'In  Italy,  at  Lardarello,  bore-holes  have  been  sunk  which 
discharge  large  volumes  of  high-pressure  steam,  which  is  being 
utilized  to  generate  about  ten  thousand  horse-power  bj'  turbines. 
At  Solfatara,  near  Naples,  a  similar  project  is  on  foot  to  supply 
power  to  the  great  works  in  the  district.  It  seems,  indeed, 
probable  that  in  volcanic  regions  a  very  large  amount  of  power 
may  be  in  the  future  obtained  directly  or  indirectly  by  boring 
into  the  earth,  and  that  the  whole  subject  merits  the  most 
earefid  consideration.'  " 

"Altho  Sir  Charles  Parsons  did  not  elaborate  further  his  plan 
of  obtaining  power  from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  the  idea  of 
constructing  a  deej)  shaft,  and  of  then  allowing  water  to  Aoav 
in  for  the  production  of  steam,  i.e.,  using  the  earth  as  an  im- 
mense natural  high-pressure  boiler,  is  distinctly  bold  and  original, 
and  probably  more  practicable  than  the  late  Sir  William  Ram- 
say's project  of  sealing  up  a  coal-mine  and  then  generating  a 
mixture  of  air-  and  water-gas  in  situ,  by  supplying  air  and  water 
to  the  burning  fuel.  The  greatest  dii¥ieulty  in  the  practical 
application  of  Sir  Charles  Parsons's  plan,  in  fact,  appears  to  be 
the  time  required  to  sink  the  bore-hole,  which  he  estimates  at 
eighty-five  years,  but  surely  with  modern  methods  and  machinerj^ 
this  could  be  reduced  considerably.  Since  nature  is  already 
doing  in  Italy  what  Sir  Charles  Parsons  is  proposing  to  do  upon 
a  much  larger  scale,  there  is  nothing  inherently  impossible  in  the 
idea,  and  therefore  more  maj^  be  heard  of  this  plan  of  gener- 
ating steam-power  by  aid  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  before 
the  present  generation  is  twenty  years  older." 


THE  WORLD'S  POPULATION— The  loss  of  hfe  in  the  Great 
War  will  interfere  very  little  with  the  steady  increase  of  the 
population  of  the  globe.  Every  so  often,  says  a  writer  in  The 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  (Chicago,  No- 
vember 22),  sociologists  and  statisticians  begin  to  "view  Avith 
alarm"  this  rapid  increase  and  to  predict  world  catastrophe  as 
an  inevitable  result.     He  goes  on: 

"Recently  the  statistician  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia, 
G.  H.  Knibbs,  in  a  monograph  on  population,  stated  some  sig- 
nificant facts  and  estimates  in  regard  to  the  present  and  the 
future  population  of  the  earth.  Knibbs  puts  the  population 
of  the  earth  for  the  year  1914  at  1,649,000,000,  or  about  thirty- 
nine  million  in  excess  of  the  estimate  of  Jarasehek,  the  French 
statistician,  for  1910.  The  annual  rate  of  increase  in  the  world's 
population  for  the  five-year  period  1906  to  1911  Knibbs  estimates 


at  0.01159,  or  1.1.59  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Should  such  a 
rate  of  increase  be  continued,  it  must  result  in  a  severe  strain 
on  the  resources  of  Nature.  Knibbs  asks  whether  medical  men 
in  future  will  take  a  stand  in  favor  of  so  colossal  a  population 
that  the  masses  will  scarcely  be  provided  with  the  bare  neces- 
saries of  life,  or  will  they  faA-^or  birth-control  and  a  limitation  of 
births  in  such  a  manner  that  the  population  of  the  earth  shall 
never  be  greater  than  can  be  adequately  provided  for  on  a  high 
plane  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  existence?" 


A  NEW  LIFE-LINE    GUN 

RECENT  TESTS  of  a  ncAv  gun  for  throwing  life-lines  to 
Avreeked  vessels,  made  for  the  United  States  Steamboat 
■  Inspection  Board,  met  every  one  of  the  requirements 
established  by  the  board  and  greatly  exceeded  the  majority 
of  Ihem.     This  gun,  Ave  are  told  by  The  Pacific  Marine  Reviexo 


(San  Francisco,  November),  is  unlike  most  of  the  guns  noAV  in 
use  at  life-saving  stations  and  on  shipboard,  in  requiring  no 
separate  powder  charge,  wad,  or  primer.  The  charge  and  pro- 
jectile are  one  piece,  thus  eliminating  the  danger  of  moisture 
getting  to  the  poAvder.     We  read: 

"In  one  of  the  tests  recently  made,  the  cartridge  case  AAas 
immersed  in  water  and  then  put  into  the  gun  and  fired.  In 
another,  the  barrel  of  the  gun  Avas  filled  with  water,  the  cartridge 
inserted  and  successfully  fired  through  the  water,  proving  that 
any  amount  of  moisture  could  not  damage  the  cartridge  or 
mechanism  in  any  way.  In  none  of  the  tests  to  which  the  gun 
Avas  put  Avas  there  a  misfire  or  short  shot.  In  every  ease  the 
projectile  went  well  beyond  the  mark,  without  the  breaking  of 
a  single  line.  The  recoil  was  found  to  be  perceptibly  less  than 
any  other  gun  of  like  character.  The  teeth  on  the  bottom  of  the 
gun-carriage  held  the  gun  firmly  in  place  during  all  of  the  tests. 
The  gun  is  made  in  two  parts,  the  carriage  and  the  barrel  are 
so  constructed  that  it  can  be  easily  and  quickly  moved  from  one 
part  of  the  boat  to  another  and  the  barrel  can  easily  be  carried 
by  one  man.  The  wheels  in  front  of  the  carriage  allow  it  to 
be  moved  easily  to  any  position  required.  Tests  Avere  carried 
out  at  each  of  the  gun's  four  elevations — ^30,  45,  60,  and  80 
degrees.  The  board's  officials  commented  particularly  on  the 
simplicity  of  the  gun  and  the  ease  Avith  which  any  one,  even  tho 
unfamiliar  with  its  operation,  could  handle  it.  Another  point  which 
came  in  for  commendation  was  the  length  of  the  life-Une,  which 
permits  of  accurate  shooting  at  objects  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred feet  distant.  When  a  cartridge  is  inserted  in  the  barrel, 
the  life-line  is  attached  to  the  projectile.  A  slight  pull  on  the 
lanyard  fires  the  cartridge  and  the  line  uncoils  from  its  container 
Avithout  possibility  of  snarls  or  breakage.  The  gun  is  manu- 
factured by  the  General  Ordtoance  Company,  which  designed  and 
built  the  famous  'Y'  depth-bomb  guns  used  during  the  war  on 
the  United  States  Army  transports  and  on  the  Navy's  torpedo 
boats,  destroyers,  and  submarine-chasers.  It  also  designed  and 
manufactured  the  non-recoil  airplane  gun  for  attacking  sub- 
marines— the  only  heavy  artillery  ever  mounted  on  an  airplane." 
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A    (;()()!)    VIEW   OF   THE   NEW  WATER-RUNNEK, 
AVitli  rhf  forward  hydrofoils  lifted  to  prevPTit  damage  in  hauling  out. 


SEVENTY   MILES    AN   HOUR    ON    WATER 

HD  STANDS  FOli  "HYDKODKOMK  "  fwatvr-ruimer), 
and  the  HD-4  is  the  fourth  and  fastest  of  the  water- 
runners,  or  glorified  ]i\droplanes,  developed,  after  ten 
years  of  experimentation,  on  the  Bras  d'Or  lakes  in  Cape  Breton 
Island  by  Dr.  Graham  Bell,  of  telei)hone  fame,  and  her  designer, 
^Ir.  F.  W.  Baldwin,  of  the  Bell  laboratories.  In  Motor  Boat 
(New  York),  William  Washburn  Nutting  describes  the  new  flier 
and  gives  a  number  of  photographs  taken  by  himself  lo  illustrate 
her  construction  and  performances.  In  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Nutting  tells  us  the  IIlJ-4  is  not  a  h\droplane  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  It  is  the  successful  development  of  the  idea,  by  no  means 
new,  of  lifting  the  hull  clear  of  the  water  by  submerged  planes 
not  a  ])art  of  the  hull  itself.  In  other  words,  it  uses  the  water 
to  lift  itself  and  takes  advantage  of  the  air's  Ioav  resistance  to 
propulsion.  An  ordinary  hydroplane  utilizes  the  lifting  ])riii- 
<-ij)le  and  dodges  much  of  the  resistance  of  the  water,  but  is  still 
eomparatively  inefficient  because  it  uses  only  the  lower  surface 
of  the  plane.     Writes  Mr.  Nutting: 

■'The  steel  planes  are -arranged  in  sets  like  the  rungs  of  a  ladder 


TFIE   HYDRODROME  ON   HER  CRADLE. 

showinK  tnc  two  main  liytirofoil  sots.    It  seems  almost  unl)oHevaI)lo 

that    when  she  is  lravrlin«  at  full  speed  only  two   of  the   tiny  steel 

planes  of  each  w^t  are  siibmeriied 


and  graduated  from  large  ones 
at  the  top  to  small  ones  at  the 
bottom.  The  faster  the  craft 
travels  the  more  of  the  planes 
rise  out  of  the  water  until  only 
sufficient  surface  to  earr.y  the 
load  remains  submerged. 

"This  automatic  reefing  of  the 
supporting  surface  is  one  of  the 
important  features  of  the  HD-4. 
and  one  which,  I  believe,  never 
has  been  attempted  in  an  air 
craft,  in  which  there  is  but  one 
economical  condition  of  speed 
and  loading,  a  disadvantage  par- 
ticularly noticeable  when  taking 
off  and  landing. 

' '  Now  look  at  1  he  planes  again. 
You. will  notice  that  they  are  not 
set  horizontally  but  have  a  slight 
lateral  angle.  ...  It  was  found  in 
the  early  experiments  that  when 
the  planes  or  hydrofoils  were 
arranged  parallel  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  a  noticeable  irregti- 
larity  occurred  when  changing 
speed  or  when  traveling  in 
choppy  water,  due  to  the  effect 
of  the  entire  plane  entering  or 
leaving  the  water  at  once.  On 
the  present  machine  the  lower 
end  of  one  plane  is  about  on  a 
level  with  the  upper  end  of  the  plane  below  it,  and  for  this  reason 
the  reefing  process  becomes  smooth  and  continuous.  Ftu-ther- 
more,  it  was  found  that  the  dihedral  angle  of  the  hydrofoils 
greatly  increased  the  stability  of  the  machine. 

"The  hydrofoils  are  arranged  in  three  sets  to  give  three-point 
sup])ort  like  that  of  an  ice-boat,  which  obviates  the  twisting  effect 
always  present  in  a  structure  supported  at  four  points.  The 
fourth  set  at  the  bow,  or  'preventer,'  as  t  is  called,  is  merely  to 
keep  the  bow  from  diving  and  to  help  lift  the  machine  when  get- 
ing  under  way.     At  full  speed  it  is  entirely  clear  of  the  water. 

"When  looking  at  the  planes  for  the  first  time,  your  impres- 
sion is  that  they  are  ridiculously  small  to  support  such  a  large 
hull.  But  remember  that  the  area  of  the  stipporting  surface 
is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  medium  in  whicb 
it  acts." 

Mr.  Ntitting  reiterates  that  a  surface  hydroplane  is  inefficient 
in  using  only  the  lower  surface  of  the  plane  to  obtain  the  lift. 
Few  peoi)le,  lie  says,  realize  that  it  is  the  upper  face  of  an  air- 
plane that  does  most  of  the  work.  The  results  made  public 
recently  by  the  British  Ad^'isory  Committee  on  Aeronautics 
show  that  never,  even  with  simple  flat  planes,  does  the  air 
impinging  on  the  loA\'er  surface  exert  more  than  a  quarter  of  tho 
total  lift.     He  goes  on: 

"The  steel  planes  of  \hv  HD-4  are  cambered  according  to 
the  results  of  countless  experiments,  in  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  lifting  possibilities  of  both  stirfaces 

"At  present  the  hydrofoil  stn-faces  of  the  HD-4  are  supporting 
ai)proximately  two  thousand  pounds  to  the  stjuare  foot  at 
sixty  miles  an  hour,  which  is  two  hundred  times  the  load  car- 
)-ied  per  square  foot  of  Aving  area  in  airplane  practise.  What 
the  limit  is  we  don't  know,  as  the  subject  is  absolutely  unex- 
])l()red  beyond  this  point.  The  theoretical  limit  to  the  lifting 
effect  of  the  upper  plane  would  be  at  the  point  where  an  absolute 
\'acuum  was  created  above  it.  Just  below  the  surface  of  the 
water  this  would  be  slightly  above  two  thousand  jiounds  per 
square  foot,  but  the  effect  of  another  atmosjjhere  c(ndd  be  ob- 
tain(>d  by  submerging  the  planes  to  a  depth  of  thirty-two  feet, 
which  would  be  impractical 

"The  hull  of  the  craft  is  a  torpedo-shaped  affair  sixty  feet 
in  length,  with  two  outrigger  hulls  or  pontoons  each  sixteen 
feet  in  length  connect(>d  to  the  main  hull  by  a  deck.  This  deck 
supports  the  two  Liberty  motors  which  are  mounted  on  either 
si(l(;  just  abaft  the  cocdcpit.  It  is  made  to  work  its  jjassage. 
being  designed  in  the  form  of  an  aerofoil,  with  flat  under  surface 
and  cambered  to])  and  ])resenting  a  useftd  lifting  area  of  two 
liuiulred  and  three  squar(>  feet 

"The  forward  hydrofoil  sets  u])()ti  whicli  the  machine  largely 
depends  for  sui)port  when  under  way  are  hung  on  a  steel  tube 
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five  and  one-quarter  inches  in  diameter,  which  passes  through 
the  hull  fifteen  feet  from  the  bow.  The  tail  set  acts  also  as  a 
rudder,  the  struts  offering  sufficient  lateral  surface  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  mounted  on  a  column  six  feet  from  the  stern  and 
is  operated  by  tiller  lines  running  to  the  steering  wheel  in  the 
cockpit." 

Now,  says  Mr.  Nutting,  hop  into  the  cockpit  and  we'll  take  a 
ride;  and  if  you  want  to  hear  anything  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
stuff  some  cotton  into  your  ears  before  the  motors  are  started, 
for  they  aren't  muffled.  Over  goes  the  starboard  motor  with 
the  crackle  of  a  machine  gun,  and  those  on  the  deck  scurry  from 
the  cyclone  caused  by  the  whh-ring  propeller.  The  mooring 
lines  are  cast  off  and  we  slip  out  into  the  lake.     He  continues: 

"Baldwin  gives  the  aii*  to  the  port  motor  and  the  exhaust 
becomes  a  continuous  roar.  At  fifteen  knots  you  feel  the 
machine  rising  bodily  out  of  the  water,  and  once  up  and  clear 
the  drag,  she  drives  ahead  with  an  acceleration  that  makes  you 
grip  your  seat  to  keep  from  being  left  behind.  The  wind  on  your 
face  is  like  the  pressure  of  a  giant  hand  and  an  occasional  dash 
of  fine  spray  stings  like  birdshot 

"Baddeck,  a  mile  away,  comes  at  you  with  the  speed  of  a 
railway-train  and  you  brace  yourself  for  the  turn  as  Baldwin 
drives  her  through  the  narrow  passage  inside  the  island.  You 
feel  that  she's  going  to  skid  as  he  starts  to  make  the  tm-n  at  full 
speed,  but  she  doesn't.  Just  as  the  struts  of  the  rudder  set  are 
sufficient  to  steer  her,  so  are  those  of  the  main  planes  sufficient 
to  keep  her  from  side-slipping.  Even  more  startling  is  the  fa(;t 
that  she  doesn't  seem  to  heel  a  degree  as  she  makes  the  turn. 
It's  unbelievable — it  defies  the  laws  of  physics,  but  it's  true. 

"Then  you  notice  that  you're  traveling  over  waves  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  height — waves  that  would  take  the  bottom  out  of 
an  ordinary  hydroplane  traveling  at  such  a  speed.  There  is 
no  pounding  or  jolting  of  the  kind  with  which  every  one  who 
has  ridden  in  a  racing  hydroplane  is  familiar.  A  slight  undu- 
lation like  that  you  feel  in  a  Pullman  car  is  the  only  sensation. 

"As  you  get  accustomed  to  the  speed  your  confidence  grows 
and  soon  you  find  yourself  out  of  the  cockpit  lying  over  the 
edge  of  the  deck  on  your  stomach  to  see  for  yourself  what's 
going  on  below.  The  'preventer'  at  the  bow  is  entirely  clear 
of  the  water  except  for  the  tip  of  an  occasional  wave  and  all  of 
the  main  sets  are  out  except  for  the  two  lower  ones  on  either 
side.  Each  square  foot  of  submerged  steel  is  carrying  over 
two  thousand  pounds.  ...  If  you  have  ever  flown,  you  know  that 
flying  is  a  dull  business  compared  to  skimming  over  the  surface 
of  the  water  at  sixty  knots,  and  for  this  reason  there  undoubtedly 
will  be  a  future  for  the  type  for  sport  as  well  as  for  the  more 
serious  things  at  which  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Baldwin  have  been 
aiming." 


DK.   GRAHAM    BELL  AND   F.   W.   BALDWIN.   DESIGNER 

OF  THE   HD-J,. 


SHALL  WE  LABEL  FIRE-TRAPS?--The  labeling  of  buildings 
to  show  their  degree  of  resistance  to  fire  is  recommended  in  The 
l^opular  Science  Monlhly  (New  York),  bj-  F.  W.  Fitzpatrick,  who 
notes  that  every  step  of  the  way  toward  fire-protection  has  in- 
volved a  fight  with  the  property-owners,  who  ought  to  be  most 
interested,  and  that  force  must  always  be  used  to  get  the  degree 
of  protection  that  the  public  needs.     He  continues: 

"Since  it  is  only  by  force  that  we  can  accomplish  anything  in 
that  line,  let's  get  still  another  law  or  ordinance  through:  the 
labehng  of  buildings.  We  have  laws  now  as  to  just  how  build- 
ings shall  be  constructed  in  this  or  that  district,  and  it  is  the 
building  commissioner  or  inspector  who  passes  on  the  matter, 
interprets  the  ordinance,  and  is  the  authority  in  each  city.  Let 
us  give  him  still  another  function:  the  inspection  of  all  buildings 
of  a  public  or  semipublic  nature — churches,  halls,  stores,  hotels, 
apartment-houses,  any  building  that  houses  more  than  twenty 
people  under  one  roof.  After  these  buildings  are  inspected  they 
should  be  put  in  one  of  three  classes  and  labeled. 

"'Fire  Resisting'  would  mean  that  the  building  is  constructed 
according  to  all  the  requirements  of  fireproof  construction; 
'Ordinary  Construction'  would  mean  that  the  building,  tho  not 
fireproof,  is  reasonably  safe  and  has  the  requisite  sprinkling 
apparatus  or  other  protection  installed;  'Dangerous'  would 
point  out  the  fire-traps.  No  law,  no  police,  no  terrible  lessons 
would  have  half  the  effect  upon  property-owners  as  would  this 
labeling.  With  '  Dangerous '  marked  over  his  door,  what  chance 
would  an  owner  have  of  renting  his  bxiilding?" 


MAKING  A  HAIRPIN  TURN  AT   HIGH   SPEED. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
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"---IXCOLX"  WAS  A  CHALLENGE  to  New  York  crit- 
ics in  more  ways  than  the  mere  content  of  the  play 
and  the  quality'  of  the  i>layinK.  It  came  with  such  a 
weight  of  preliminary  approbation  that  failure  to  approve  was 
likely  to  bring  a  public  demand  for  sound  reasons.  It  must 
have  taken  courage  in  its  sponsors  to  subject  this  play  to  what 


FRANK  McGLYNN   AS  LINCOLN. 

He  showed  a  "  son  so  of  tlio  poetry  and  nobility  in   the  character," 

says  the  New  Yorli  Sun,   "and  in   making   traits  which   sometimes 

became  mere  abstract  principles  seem  personal  and  human." 


old  Carlyle  might  have  called  a  "Raphometic  fire-baptism," 
for  it  began  its  American  revelation  in  "the  tense  })oliticaI 
environment  of  Washington,  with  a  sick  President,  a  Congress 
at  loggerheads  with  him,  world-peace  settlement  held  up  by 
inability  of  Senate  and  President  to  come  to  agreement,  fuel 
strike,  unsettled  status  of  railroads.  Mexican  effrontery  threaten- 
ing war  with  that  country — into  as  tense  a  situation  as  has  ever 
existed."  So  says  the  Topeka  (,'a/nt'd,  which,  turning  over  the 
words  of  a  Washington  correspondent,  strains  its  eye  from  afar  to 
be  in  on  the  big  event.  "The  perhaps  unknowing  author,"  says 
the  correspondent,  "has  stalk<d  tlie  si)irit  of  the  (Ireat  Emanci- 
pator, hardly  heralded  or  announced.  The;  acclaim  of  the  Wash- 
ington crowd  .  .  .  unabashed  tr-ars  and  the  glowing  faces  of  men 
.  .  .  one-legged  and  one-eyed  soldiers  .  .  .  girls,  women,  jani- 


tors, and  millionaires   at  the  capital  have  christened    this  play 
for  England." 

We  have  told  our  readers  about  this  play  in  its  career  of  more 
than  a  year's  success  in  Britain.  Kings  and  statesmen  have  seen 
it  there  and  continue  to  see  it.  From  the  correspondent  already 
quoted  we  gather  a  fuller  account  from  his  article  in  the  New 
York  Tux'ning  Post: 

"It  has  stood  a  difficult  and  severe  test  in  Washington.  Lin- 
coln's son  lives  over  Georgetown  way,  and  there  has  been  a 
stampede  to  hear  what  he  thinks.  John  Hay's  daughter  and 
son-in-law.  Senator  and  Mrs.  Wadsworth,  live  in  the  Hay 
house,  opposite  Lafayette  Square,  and  they  naturally  are 
among  the  critics  of  the  impersonation  of  Lincoln's  young 
secretary  who  afterward  became  Secretary  of  State.  Night  after 
night  in  the  audience  were  men  and  women  who  recalled  Lincoln's 
inauguration,  or  the  night  of  the  assassination,  and  the  follow- 
ing days.     It  is  too  real,  here  at  the  capital,  if  anything 

"The  curtain  rises.  Champ  Clark  sits  over  there  in  the  first 
box.  Senator  Newberry  in  the  center;  Senator  Hale  over  a 
piece;  Senator  W^alsh,  Westerner,  down  in  front;  numerous 
Congressmen  here  and  there.  There  is  not  a  vacant  seat  to  be 
seen.  When  the  'Star-Spangled  Banner'  is  heard — the  scene 
is  not  complete  without  the  President.  The  audience  then  is 
transported  to  the  Lincoln  home  in  Springfield,  where  two 
codgers  sit  before  an  open  fire  talking.  The  infernal  tidies  and 
curlicued  mahogany  of  the  time  are  cruelly  on  view.  Lincoln 
walks  into  the  room. 

"Wherever  this  play  goes  and  however  it  survives  the  storm 
of  criticism  and  praise  it  is  sure  to  evoke,  there  will  always  be 
this  tense  moment  when  the  American  actor  who  has,  one  might 
say,  the  effrontery  to  impersonate  Lincoln  places  himself  before 
his  audience  to  be  measured.  The  first  impression  is  not  that 
of  a  perfect  likeness.  Awkward,  pale,  unprepossessing,  smooth- 
shaven,  some  think  Lincoln  is  truthfully  portrayed  from  the 
first,  for  his  features  at  this  time  are  less  familiar.  But  as  the 
personality  and  deportment  of  the  actor  develop,  the  imper- 
sonation grows  on  the  audience.  Like  the  real  Lincoln,  he 
seems  to  transcend  i)hysical  appearance,  decrepit  old  'plug'  hats, 
and  bagging  trousers  notwithstanding." 

Transported  to  the  more  detached  environment  of  New  York, 
the  play  has  less  of  the  personal  note  in  its  appeal;  but  it  is 
supported  by  that  Washington  credential.  The  voice  of  cold 
criticism  speaks  of  the  play  as  "no  drama  at  all."  "It  has  no 
plot,  no  interweaving  of  scenes.  It  is  simply  a  series  of  episodes," 
says  Mr.  Towse  in  The  Evening  Post.  "Yet  the  effect  is  pre- 
cisely that  designed:  to  exhibit  in  act  and  spoken  word  the 
character  of  our  chief  of  men."  W^hat  these  episodes  consist 
of  is  succinctly  put  in  Kenneth  MacGowan's  review  of  the  play 
for  the  New  York  Globe: 

"On  the  surface,  the  list  of  its  six  episodes  betrays  not  a  trace 
of  artifice.  First,  Lincoln  in  his  own  home  receiving  the  nomi- 
nation and  giving  us  the  background  of  his  homely  life.  Secondly, 
the  day  when  decision  must  be  made,  even  in  the  face  of  a  com- 
promising Cabinet,  to  hold  Fort  Sumter,  deny  secession,  and  bring 
on  civil  war.  Thirdly,  war  as  it  grows,  spreading  sorrow  and 
hate,  and  bringing  a  gathering  resolution  in  Lincoln  toward 
the  abolition  of  slavery — this  pictured  in  two  women  callers  at 
the  White  House  and  a  meeting  with  a  negro  leader.  Fourthly, 
the  signing  of  the  emancipation  proclamation,  once  more 
against  the  Cabinet.  Fifthly,  the  merciful  end  of  war,  with 
Lee's  surrender  and  GranCs  chivalrous  terms.  Finally  the 
assassination."  "  . 

To  return  to  Mr.  Towse's  account,  we  find  him  asserting  that 
"the  success  of  this  effort  is  what  swcieps  all  before  it,  and  makes 
all  fault-finding  incidental  and  subordinate."  In  this  result 
it  seems  hard  to  apportion  praise  between  the  dramatist  and  the 
chief  actor.     Furthermore: 
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LINCOLN  AND  HIS  CABINET, 

Disciissint;  tlio  (lucstion  of  maintaining  the  Union  forces  at  Siuntor,  which  determined  the  war.    At  the  extreme  ri)?ht  of  the  group  is  Bunwt 

Jlook.  the  Fictitious  ('abiiie(   niemhci'  typifyinfi  (lie  South 


"There  eoiild  be  no  mistaking  the  answer  which  the  crowded 
and  intellig(uit  audience  in  the  Cort  Theater  gave  to  the  ques- 
tion last  night.  Symj)athetie  yet  with  judgment  reserved,  its 
approval  and  enthusiasm  visibly  mounted,  (^hief  credit  for  the 
triumph  of  the  ])hiy  must  go  to  Franiv  M(tGlynn,  who  euacti'd 
Lincoln.  His  phj^sical  quahfications  for  the  part  were  simply 
amazing.  Whether  as  the  beardless  Lincoln  of  1S60  or  the 
roughly  hirsute  and  aging  Lincoln  of  the  White  House,  his 
presence  and  make-iip  were  a  marvel  of  fitness.  The  manage- 
ment was  extremely  fortunate  to  find  an  actor  born  for  the  r61<\ 
And  his  representation  of  the  inner  Lincoln,  too.  was  eminently 
satisfj^ing.  Without  the  highest  id<>alization,  it  was  yet  true 
and  moving  and  never  struck  a  false  note.  Thus  the  main 
doubt  which  one  had  in  reading  the  ])l<ay  was  soh'ed.  Every- 
thing was  felt  to  turn  upon  the  representation,  in  the  result, 
it  appeared  that  the  play  acted  better  than  it  read." 

With  a  little  more  severity  still  to  the  play,  while  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  actor  is  exalted,  Mr.  Wollcott  Avrites  this  in  Tlie 
Times: 

"  It  was  apparent  in  the  reading  of  the  text  that  the  success 
of  Mr.  Drinkwater's  work  would  deix-nd  almost  entirely  on  the 
actor  chosen  to  play  Lincoln.  The  ])laywright  would  not  only 
have  to  rely  on  this  actor  to  make  the  portrait  and  the  i)lay 
plausible,  but  would  have  to  depend  on  him  to  fill  in  certain 
deficiencies  in  the  play  itself.  To  all  who  read  the  Drinkwater 
.tragedy,  with  any  previous  understanding  of  Lincoln  and  his 
period,  it  must  occur  that  this  is  a  strikingly  meager  and  un- 
furnished Lincoln  play,  a  studj^  in  outline,  done  not  with  the 
thriftiness  of  artistic  reticence,  but  with  the  bareness  of  igno- 
rance, tho  Avhether  the  ignorance  was  ISlr.  Di'inkwater's  or  was 
the  presumptive  ignorance  of  his  audience,  -was  not  so  clear. 

"The  play  seemed  to  the  reader  like  a  dramatized  Child's 
History  of  Lincoln,  done  by  some  one  who  did  not  know  much 
about  Lincoln,  for  others  who  knew  less.  All  the  sympathy, 
appreciation,  and  good  intention  in  the  world  coidd  not  prevent 
the  portrait  seeming  needlessly  scant.  The  actor  has  largely 
filled  it  in.  He  has,  for  instance,  put  the  homespun  texture 
into  the  characterization  and  he  has  put  in  what  Mr.  Drink- 
water  almost  entirely  forgot — a  little  of  the  humor  of  Lincoln. 
It  is  extraordinary  how  the  twinkle  in  Mr.  McGlynn's  eye  and 
the  quizzical  -wrinkling  of  his  smile  lia^e  mellowed  and  humanized 
the  play.  As  for  the  make-up  and  the  lesser  things  of  gait, 
posture,  gesture,  and  intonation — ]Mr.  McGlynn's  work  is 
admirable." 

Even  more  into  detail  goes  Mr.  Broun,  of  The  Tribune, 
showing,  as  the  tributes  multiply,  what  an  ordeal  in  satisfying 
critical  expectation  the  play  has  passed  through: 

"It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Drinkwater  has  fulfilled  his  i>ur2)Ose 


admirably.  Xaltirally  lie  luis  not  written  the  ])erfect  or  even 
the  great  Lincoln  \A-Ay.  Sucli  a  woi'k  must  contain  Lincoln  com- 
plete and  unexpurgated.  Drinkwater  in  his  play  tells  us  of 
Lincoln  the  auster(>  and  ])a1ient  idealist.  Of  course,  there  was 
some  such  strain  in  Lincoln,  but  it  was  compromised  and  curi- 
ously r.iingled  with  the  cracker-box  story-teller,  the  shrewd 
and  ])ractical  politician,  the  coarse  and  kindly  humanist  of  a  rude 
countryside.  This  has  been  lai'gely  h'ft  out  \)y  Drinkwater.  His 
Lincohi  would  not  only  have  no  desire  to  tell  a  broad  anecdote, 
he  woidd  not  even  know  one.  He  would  be  nuich  more  inclined 
to  make  his  point  in  some  less  specific  way.  There  is  even  a 
hint  of  the  platitudinous  about  him.  Indeed,  we  have  a  well- 
(h^fined  suspicion  that  if  one  were  to  \)\i\\  the  beard  from  Drink- 
water's  Abraham  Lincoln  he  would  find  Woodrow  Wilson.  This 
need  not  be  a  monstroiis  })erversion,  for  if  Woodrow  Wilson  were 
inde(>d  such  a  num  as  Drinkwater  inuigines  him  to  be  there 
would  be  a  considerable  field  of  common  resemblance  between 
him  and  Lincoln. 

"In  such  places  as  Drinkwater  has  de])arted  from  historj', 
even  to  the  extent* of  inventing  a  fictitious  character  for  the 
Cabinet,  he  has  exercised  a  wise  dramatic  ])rerogative  in  almost 
every  case.  Moreover,  we  found  none  of  the  rampant  Anglicisms 
in  the  play  which  we  had  expected.  They  must  be  few.  We 
noticed  none.  In  the  scene  in  Avhich  Lincoln,  announces  to  his 
Cabinet  his  intention  of  signing  the  emancipation  proclamation, 
Drinkwater  would  do  better  to  stick  more  closely  to  historj-, 
since  it  is  more  dramatic  and  interesting  than  his  version.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  reading  from  Artemus  Ward  puzzled  and 
shocked  all  the  Cabinet  members,  and  it  came  as  a  complete 
surjH-ize  to  them  when  Lincohi  suddenly  pidled  the  ])roclamation 
out  of  his  high  hat  and  read  it.  They  had  exj)ected  no  sxich 
move  at  that  time." 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  instructive  to  recall  a  similar 
\aew  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Titterton,  -\\Titten  for  The  New  Witness 
(London)  of  last  February: 

"We  know  so  much  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  we  are  so  close 
to  him,  that  Mr.  Drinkwater  had  no  right  to  give  us  an  entirely 
fancy  portrait — and  this  is  what  he  has  done.  You  will  not  meet 
at  the  Lyric,  Hammersmith,  that  loose-limbed  farmer-cum- 
attorney  A\ath  the  caustic  ^^at  and  the  kindly,  frolicsome  humors, 
who  split  rails  and  told  Rabelaisian  stories  with  equal  zest,  and 
whose  emotional  depths  the  casual  acquaintance  would  never 
have  diATined.  Mr.  Drinkwater's  Lincoln,  is  always  weighed  down 
by  the  burden  of  his  destiny — even  before  it  is  put  on  his  back- — 
and  he  is  hall-marked  'T]ie  Great  Modest  President'  at  everj^ 
articulation. 

"That  is  a  great  opportunity  lost!  Yet  this  other  Lincoln 
is  a  xery  impressive  figure — tho  we  think  it  was  a  mistake  to 
make  him  read  Artemus  Ward:  His  Book  to  the  Cabinet.  IVIr. 
Drinkwater's  President  Avould  never  have  done  that,  and  you 
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LKE    AND   (jiKAIsT   AT   APPu:SlATTOX, 
The  former  offering  his  sword,  but,  instead,  receiving  Grant's  hand.      The  scene  moves  the  audience  to  great  applause. 


can  see  that  in  his  heart  the  dramatist  disapproves  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. And  so,  no  doubt,  does  the  Greek  chorus,  which 
precedes  and  follows  every  scene.  But  then  this  is  another 
mistake." 

A  recent  issue  of  the  London  Times  took  notice  of  the  play's 
continued  London  success: 

"To  the  Ljric  Theater,  Hammersmith,  plaj-goers,  from  the 
King  and  Queen  and  the  highest  in  the  land  to  the  lowest,  have 
flocked  in  their  thousands,  and  when  the  dramatic  history  of 
1919  is  ^\Titten  the  success  of  'Abraham  Lincoln'  will  probably 
be  its  outstanding  feature.  This  week  it  has  been  played  for 
the  350th  time,  and,  according  to  present  indications,  it  will 
run  well  into  the  New  Year." 


^  THE   PRESS   AND   PUBLIC   OPINION 

THE  RECONSTRUCTION  of  our  organs  of  opinion  is 
now  declared  one  of  the  pressing  needs  of  the  hour.  A 
definite  censorship  of  news  may  have  been  abolished 
with  the  end  of  the  war,  but  the  spirit  of  censorship  so  lives  on 
that  Mr.  Frank  L  Cobb,  editor  of  the  New  York  World,  avers 
that  "the  United  States  needs  more  than  anj^thing  else  to-day 
the  restoration  of  the  free  play  of  public  opinion."  It  is  five 
yiears  since  we  have  had  the  blessing  of  such  a  state,  he  told 
the  Women's  City  Club,  of  New  York,  at  a  public  dinner,  and 
his  remarks  on  the  relation  of  the  press  to  public  opinion  were 
supplemented  by  an  English  editor's  observations  on  jjhases  of 
the  same  theme.  Mr.  Cobb,  as  reported  by  The  World,  presents 
a  vigorous  portrait  of  this  abused  public  opinion  which  would 
seem  to  warrant  its  being  given  another  name: 

"In  the  war  the  governments  conscripted  public  opinion, 
put  it  in  charge  of  drill-sergeants,  goosc-stept  it,  and  made  it 
salute.  Then  it  was  molded  by  two  methods — censorship  and 
l<ropaganda.  Censorship  was  obviously  to  prevent  the  giving 
of  information  to  the  enemy;  the  result  was  that  it  supprest 
III!  information.     It  was  stupid  and  ineffective. 

"Propaganda  was  as  inevitable  a  dev(!lopment  as  airplanes 
;i:id  tanks.  Th<Te  were  two  kinds,  the  one  giving  information, 
like  the  British  Whitcj  Book  and  the  State  papers  of  President 
Wilson;  the  oth«'r  a  noisy,  demonstrative  propaganda,  like  the 
activities  of  a  cheer-leader  in  a  fool-ball  game.  Public  opinion 
now  is  b<-ing  made  by  private  propaganda.  Direct  channels 
are  clcsed  and    public  opinion  is  molded  through  press-agents 


whose  work  is  not  to  proclaim  the  truth,  but  to  manipulate  the 
news. 

"All  the  liberties  that  we  hold  to-day  were  won  by  resistance 
to  governments.  Either  the  people  are  fit  to  govern  or  they  are 
not.  If  they  are,  they  need  no  protection  against  revolutionary 
propaganda;   if  they  are  not,  they  need  a  revolution. 

"This  is  not  a  plea  for  the  new  radicalism,  which  is  a  negation 
of  the  sanity  of  free  government.  It  is  a  plea  for  the  restoration 
of  free  play  of  public  opinion,  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  faith 
of  our  fathers.  God  forbid  that  the  supreme  achievement  in 
the  war  should.be  the  Prussianizing  of  oiu-selves!" 

Mr.  Alfred  G.  Gardiner,  for  eighteen  years  editor  of  the 
London  Daily  News,  was  the  other  speaker.  He  offered  some 
strictures  on  present-day  developments  in  newspapers  in  both 
England  and  America: 

"I  think  the  greatest  of  the  evils  of  the  press  is  the  concen- 
tration of  many  newspapers  in  comparatively  few  hands.  Lord 
Northcliffe  and  his  brother  own  half  of  the  papers  in  England. 
The  opinions  of  millions  are  made  by  this  man,  who  has  had  very 
little  public  life. 

"You  have  here  an  example  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hearst,  who 
has  had  no  public  career — no  successful  public  career — so  far  as 
I  know,  who  has  no  claim  on  the  affections  or  esteem  of  the 
people.  Yet  he  can  not  fail  to  be  a  person  of  great  importance, 
for  he  is  leading  the  minds  of  the  people  to  conclusions  that 
he  wants  them  to  arrive  at. 

"  I  feel  that  the  position  of  the  press  in  England  is  one  of  grave 
misfortune.  The  tendency  there  is  rather  to  depend  on  an 
appeal  to  passion  than  an  appeal  to  reason.  England  is  in 
danger  of  hving  upon  head-lines,  but  that  is  not  the  worst.  The 
press  are  in  many  cases  poisoning  the  wells  of  public  opinion, 
deliberately  permeating  the  news  with  the  subtle  intention  to 
bring  about  certain  opinions  in  the  minds  of  the  people  and 
certain  actions  on  the  part  of  the  Government." 

If  these  words  are  in  the  "key  of  blue,"  we  turn  for  more 
cheerful  prospects  to  Holland,  where  the  first  really  international 
newspaper  has  just  been  established.  Published  at  The  Hague, 
The  World,  as  it  is  called,  "has  for  its  object  the  bringing  about 
of  better  understanding  among  all  mankind."  Its  message 
has  reached  as  far  as  Hongkong,  for  it  is  in  The  Telegraph  of 
that  city  that  we  find  this  account: 

"That  certainly  is  a  very  ambitious  thing  to  work  for,  and 
tli(^  means  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  achieve  its  purpose  is  by  pub- 
lishing contributions  from  writers  in  every  land.  Articles  by 
French,  German,  Swiss,  Dutch,  Italian,  American,  and  British 
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writers  appeared  in  the  first  issue,  and  this  may  be  judged  a  very 
hopeful  send-off.  But  what  will  be  of  even  more  value  than 
these  contributions  will  be  the  world-press  section  of  the  journal 
containing  extracts  from  foreign  papers — in  most  cases  in  a 
different  language  from  that  in  which  the  matter  originally 
appeared.  A  WTiter,  when  writing  for  his  own  people,  is  generally 
more  candid  than  he  would  be  if  he  were  writing  for  foreign 
consumption,  and  thus  the  value  of  the  translated  matter  is 
infinitely  greater  than  the  contributed.  Inasmuch  as  the 
movement  is  quite  a  new  one  and  onh'^  in  the  nature  of  ar  ex- 
periment, it  will  be  generalh^  hoped  that  considerable  support 
will  be  given  to  it,  for  even  the  most  unimaginative  can  realize 
what  great  potentialities  such  a  joiu-nal  must  have.  In  the 
world  of  the  future,  if  ever  the  human  race  is  going  to  work  out 
its  own  high  destiny,  the  present  tenaciously  held  traditions 
will  be  superseded  by  faith,  which  will  humanize  all  work,  give 
greater  security  to  life,  and  open  up  new  spheres  of  activity. 
To  bring  into  active  unity  peoples  who  would  otherwise  be 
imknown  to  one  aiiother  is  thevpry  high  aim  of  this  newly 
launched  journal,  and  as  its  contents  will  be  published  in  no 
fewer  than  three  different  language^,  it  should  have  a  very  \nde 
publicity.  Together  with  the  announcement  that  the  paper  is 
at  present  a  weekly  one  comes  the  exprcst  hope  that  soon  a  daily 
edition  will  be  possible,  having  an  entirely  new  and  independent 
news  service  of  its  own.  To  be  ind(>pendent  of  existing  services 
will  be  to  be  free  of  opinionated  reports. 

"We  have  seen  fit  to  call  editorial  attention  to  this  new  publi- 
cation, reahzing  that  it  is  only  by  .some  such  means  that  there 
wiU  arise  the  newer  spirit  of  trust  and  interdependence  that  is  so 
essential  to  the  future  good  government  of  +>ic  Avorld." 


pany  of  youth  been  gathered  into  colleges  and  universities. 
'Bright  sign  in  the  midst  of  dark  portents!'  exclaims  the  Boston 
Transcript;  and  assuredly  there  could  be  no  more  heartening 
augury  in  a  troubled  Aorld  than  this  larger  and  more  potent 
place  which  education  is  winning  in  our  national  life.  Sound 
thinking  and  plenteous  knowledge  are  the  best  preventive  of 


HIGH   SCHOOLS   AND   DEMOCRACY 

IF  DEMOCRACY  IS  JUSTIFIED  by  its  educational  insti- 
tutions, the  more  democratic  those  institutions  the  firmer 
the  justification.  Harvard,  for  example,  has  just  measured 
out  a  tribute  of  praise  for  the  public  high  schools  of  the  country 
that  need  make  no  parent  regret  his  means  do  not  permit  his 
sending  his  son  to  a  private  .school  for  college  preparation.  The 
university  records  of  four  thousand  students  who  entered  Har- 
vard as  freshmen  during  the  years  from  1902  to  1912,  inclusive, 
have  been  examined  by  investigators  for  Harvard  and  show 
results  that  the  New  York  World  finds  at  variance  with  the 
prevailing  criticism  of  our  public-school  system: 

"Boys  from  private  schools  passed  more  creditable  entrance 
examinations,  but  once  in  college  the  students  prepared  at  high 
schools  displayed  a  higher  percentage  of  scliolarship.  They  won 
a  larger  proportion  of  degrees  with  honor,  and  they,  moreoAcr, 
had  a  much  lower  percentage  of  admonitions  and  ])robation  and 
disciplinary  punishment.  It  is  the  conchisit)ii  of  the  investi- 
gators that  while  the  private  school  fits  bojs  for  college  more 
successfully — 'given  a  boy  of  fair  intelligence  trained  with  his 
fellows  in  a  democratic  public  school,  and  you  need  have  no  fear 
that  he  will  suffer  in  his  college  record  either  in  scholarship  or 
deportment  in  comparison  with  his  more  fortunate  classmate 
who  was  caret uUy  tutored  at  a  private  school.' 

"In  the  light  of  this  tribute,  which  is  .sustained  by  the  care- 
fully compiled  statistics,  what  becomes  of  the  sweeping  criticism! 
of  public-school  methods  of  education?  A  school  system  that 
fits  boys  for  the  highest  rank  in  .scholarship  at  Harvard  must  be 
a  pretty  satisfactory  system.  Perhaps  the  public  schools  have 
suffered  from  the  fact  that  they  are  too  near  hoitie  to  permit  of 
a  Aaew  of  their  real  merits  in  the  proper  perspective.  Their 
advocates  have  reason  to  be  gratified  by  the  testimony  to  their 
thoroughness  from  the  country's  leading  educational  institution." 

An  augury  for  the  persistence  of  the  democratic  spirit  is  seen 
in  the  enormously  increased  enrolment  of  the  colleges  since  the 
present  academic  year  began,  and  the  likelihood  is  that  the 
high  school  prepared  the  majority  of  these.  It  was  expected 
that  this  3'ear  should  show  an  advance  over  1918,  with  the  war 
at  an  end,  but  it  was  not  foreseen  that  the  gain  would  go  as 
high  as  forty-two  per  cent.  "More  significant,"  says  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  "is  the  fact  that  the  attendance  now  is  21  per  cent. 
above  that  of  1916,  the  year  preceding  our  entrance  into  the  war 
and  the  record  season  for  large  student  bodies."     It  continues: 

"Never  befoi'e  in  this  or  any  other  land  has  so  great  a  com- 


STEALING  TO  THE  STAGE-BOX. 

The  assassin  Booth .  as  enacted  by  .1.  Paul  .Jones,  who  holds  the  stage 
for  one  tense  minute. 


destructive  radicalism  and  the  best  aid  to  the  forces  that  build 
up  and  lead  forward.  'It  is  true,'  wrote  Lord  Bacon,  'that  a 
little  philosophy  inclineth  man's  mind  to  atheism,  but  depth  in 
philosophy  bringeth  men's  minds  about  to  religion.'  Equally 
true  it  is  that  neither  Bolshevik  nor  autocratic  cults  can  survive 
the  light  of  genuine  education.  An  educated  Russia  would  never 
have  brooked  Lenine;  an  educated  instead  of  a  parrot-taught 
Germany  woidd  ncner  have  countenanced  the  Kaiser.  We  could 
find  no  liappier  omen  for  American  democracy  than  the  widening 
influence  of  truth-loving  universities  and  colleges." 

This  influence  can  not  reach  as  far  as  it  should,  adds  the 
Atlanta  paper,  "nor  wax  as  strong,  unless  more  of  our  wealth 
is  dedicated  to  its  promotion": 

"Particidarly  is  this  true  in  the  South,  where  hundreds  of 
young  men  and  women  aspiring  to  college  and  university  advan- 
tages are  denied  them,  or  else  compelled  to  seek  them  in  the 
North,  because  our  own  institutions  are  unequal  to  the  demands. 
For  lack  of  facilities,  colleges  in  Georgia  and  in  neighboring 
States  turned  away  hundreds  of  student  applicants  last  autumn. 
Despite  small  endowments  and  outgrown  accommodations,  they 
are  doing  admirable  work,  and  in  some  instances  are  winning 
nation-wide  renown.  But  they  must  have  larger  plants  and 
larger  faculties  and  more  money  to  maintain  these  if  they  are 
to  keep  abreast  of  their  opportunities  and  needs.  Thus  there 
mingles  with  our  rejoicing  over  the  great  enrolment  in  Southern 
colleges  and  universities  a  sense  of  poignant  regret  for  the  many 
who  were  turned  away  and  of  a  solemn  obligation  to  upbuild 
these  sadly  inadequate  endowments." 
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RETURNING   OUR   DEAD   FROM   FRANCE 


THE  CALL  FROM  CERTAIN  QUARTERS  for  the  re- 
turn of  our  soldier  dead  from  France  is  insistent,  and 
anxious  friends  seem  unable  to  understand  why  our 
Government  is  unable  to  comply  at  once  with  their  request. 
In  these  wishes  it  seems  that  British  and  Belgians  share  with  us 


From  "The  Oiapliic"  I/>ndon. 


GERMAN   GRAVES   FOR  ALLIED  SOLDIERS. 


These  have  wreaths  which,  according  to  German  custom,  were  placed  on  these  graves  at  Cologne  on  All 
Souls'  day.      The  fund  for  decorating  these  graves  was  inaugurated  by  the  Cologne  Post. 


the  desire;  hut  that  the  iuipediineiit  is  the  great  burden  that 
earrj-ing  out  these  wishes  would  impose  tipon  the  French.  The 
sentiment  against  such  an  act  exprest  by  ex-President  Roosevelt 
before  his  death  has  been  reechoed  with  added  argument  by 
Maj.-Oen.  .John  F.  0'I{yan,  but  the  other  side  seems  to  hold  the 
majority.  "The  French  view,"  says  the  London  Dailij  Tele- 
graph, "is  that  no  nation  should  be  given  precedence  in  a  matter 
affecting  several  of  the  Allies,  and  in  an  official  statement  on  the 
subject  this  vi(!W  is  exprest  as  follows:  'It  has  been  definitely 
decided  t  hat  the  Allies  who  fell  together  for  the  same  cause  should 
remain  togf-ther  in  death  until  circumstances  permit  the  return 
of  the  bodies  to  the  families  for  whom  they  sacrificed  them- 
selves.'"    Further: 

"The  propo.sed  law  forl)idding  any  exhumations  for  three 
years  was  not  j>asscd  by  the  last  ('hainbcr,  but  the  F'oreign  Office 
expects  tliat  it  will  be  adopted  shortly.  The  bill,  as  it  stands, 
specifies  a  delay  of  three  years  from   the  promulgation  of  the 


law,  but  it  is  expected  that  this  period  will  be  shortened.  The 
French  P"'oreign  Office  states  that  it  is  probable  that  exhuma- 
tions will  be  permitted  considerably  before  January,  1922.  The 
French  are  naturally  anxious  to  hasten  matters,  as  many  appli- 
cations have  already  been  received  from  French  families  anxious 
to  remove  their  dead  to  their  own  locality.     Applications  have 

also  been  received  from  Belgians 
and  British,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment can  give  no  consent  until 
conditions  are  such  that  all  the 
Allies  may  have  an  equal  right. 
"It  is  evident  that  this  can 
not  be  for  some  time.  To  re- 
move the  million  and  a  half 
bodies  which  are  biu-ied  all  along 
the  Western  Front,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  divert  food  and 
other  necessaries  of  life,  which 
are  being  supplied,  even  now,  in 
insufficient  quantities  to  the  in- 
habitants who  have  returned  to 
the  devastated  regions.  There 
remain  many  unidentified  graves, 
and  it  is  imperative  that  the 
work  of  identification  be  carried 
as  far  as  possible  if  the  minimum 
of  confusion  is  to  result.  Even 
as  it  is,  in  the  dreary  wastes 
where  Little  groups  of  men  are 
buried  together,  and  in  the 
crowded  military  cemeteries,  the 
work  will  be  exceedingly  difficult. 
In  the  case  of  Americans,  many 
thousand  miles  away,  the  wish 
that  the  bodies  of  their  dead 
should  be  sent  home  can  be  readi- 
l.y  understood,  but  for  the  Brit- 
ish, so  near  to  France  that  the 
sound  of  the  guns  at  the  front 
could  be  heard  across  the  twenty- 
one  miles  of  water,  the  ease  is 
not  the  same.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment has  undertaken — and 
it  is  a  promise  that  will  be  kept 
AA'hatever  the  complexion  and 
foreign  policy  of  the  Government 
— that  the  military  cemeteries 
in  France  shall  always  be  well 
cared  for,  the  British  and  Belgian 
as  well  as  the  French.  That 
this  tmdertaking  is  being  carried 
out  is  amply  proved  every  day, 
town  councils,  village  mayors,  cures,  and  peasants  all  seconding 
the  Government  in  its  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  fact  will 
not  be  lost  sight  of  in  England  when  conditions  of  transport,  etc., 
become  such  that  the  question  of  the  removal  of  British  dead  is 
taken  up  by  the  British  and  P>ench  governments." 

Major  O'Ryan's  letter  puts  the  matter  in  a  sympathetic  light, 
for  both  the  French  nation  and  for  our  own.  He  hopes  that 
with  a  knowledge  of  all  the  conditions  "a  strong  sentiment  will 
develop  among  the  families  of  the  dead  protesting  against  what 
seems  to  mo.  almost  a  sacrilege — the  removal  of  the  bodies  of 
our  gallant  men  from  those  sacred  sites  in  France  where  they  died 
togetluT,  and  which  will  bc'come  i)laces  of  pilgrimage  for  the 
honoring  of  their  memory."     il(>  writes: 

"  I  received  a  day  or  two  ago  a  hotter  from  the  INIayor  of  Bony, 
France,  describing  a  pilgrimagt;  made  by  the  inliabitaiits  of 
that  town  to  the  American  cemetery,  where  li(>  tlH>  Ixxlies  of  our 
dead,  l,()S()  in  number,  who  sacrifi(;ed  their  lives  in  the  assault 
M|)(>ii  the  llindenburg  line  in  the  vicinity  of  Bony,  September  27 
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to  30,  1918.  The  sentiments  contained  in  this  letter  forcibly 
show  the  reverence  held  by  the  French  people  for  the  memory 
of  those  who  made  such  great  sacrifices  to  aid  them  in  their  fight 
for  their  existence.  It  demonstrates  conclusively  the  effect 
upon  the  people  of  France  of  the  presence  of  those  white  crosses 
marking  the  graves  in  their  midst  of  the  Americans  who  died  for 
them. 

"Could  there  possibly  be  conceived  any  more  certain  safeguard 
against  unpleasant  relations  in  tlie  future  between  France  and 
America  than  these  silent  but  remindful  crosses?  Lying  where 
,  they  do,  even  the  mortal  remains  of  these  soldiers  continue  to 
serve  their  country.  Do  those  who  urge  the  deportation  of  these 
bodies  from  France  and  their  dispersion  in  America  contemplate 
the  results  of  what  they  propose?  Everything  was  done  that 
could  be  done  at  the  time  when  the  evidence  was  fresh  to  identify 
and  inter  the  remains  of  our  dead.  The  work  of  recognition 
and  burial  began  under  fire  and  before  the  battle  was  ended. 
To  attempt  now  to  remove  and  disperse  them  would  involve  not 
only  great  expense  but  would  carry  with  it  many  difficulties 
and  regrettable  incidents.  Many  men  were  badly  mangled  and 
shattered  when  struck  by  bursting  shells.  The  bodies  of  others 
who  were  killed  by  bullets  were  later  mangled  by  shell-fire. 

"Before  leaving  France  I  caused  to  \>e  recorded  an  expression 
of  sentiment  in  each  company  of  the  regiments  of  the  division, 
and  the  sentiment  was  almost  wholly  in  favor  of  leaving  the 
bodies  in  P^rauce,  for  it  was  then  recognized  that  their  later  re- 
moval and  reinterment  in  America  in  addition  to  involving  in- 
finite difficulties  would  i-eopen  the  wounds  of  sorrow  occasioned 
by  these  losses.  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  question  parents  wlui 
have  lost  their  sons  in  battle,  and  I  find  that/  with  a  very  few  e.K- 
ceptions  thej'  either  prefer  that  the  bodies  be  permitted  (o  lie  in 
our  own  cemeteries  in  France  or  they  are  willing  to  be  guided 
by  the  soldier  sentiment  in  relation  to  the  matter. 

"Undoubtedly  the  action  of  Congress  in  providing  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  dead  was  actuated  by  motives  of  kindly  sentiment, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  hasty  action  adopted  shortlj'^  after 
the  armistice  and  before  the  sentiment  of  the  soldiers  could 
have  been  known."       

THE  MINISTRY  WITH  OTHER  JOBS 

IT  WAS  NOT  QUITE  A  SCAXDAL,  but  the  word  •sensa- 
tion" is  used  to  describe  the  effect  of  the  act  of  the  Rev. 
Howard  J.  Kingdon,  of  Poughkeepsie,  who  went  to  work 
in  a  hat-shop  to  eke  out  his  income.  Mr.  Kingdon  does  not  aim 
at  a  sensation,  but  only  asks  to  earn  a  little  "on  the  side,"  as 
other  professional  men  are  known  to  do,  and  nothing  thought  of 
it.  "When  a  clergyman  takes  a  week-day  job  in  order  to  sup- 
port his  family,  every  paper  in  the  country  is  full  of  the  news. 
Why,  I'm  notorious,"  he  exclaims.  He  has  gone  to  pasting 
hatbands.  The  factory  pays  him  $18  a  v.-eek  and  the  Baptist 
Church  which  he  serves  pa\s  $20.  His  salary  has  remained  the 
same  for  three  years,  while  the  cost  of  everything  has  risen 
seventy-five  per  cent.,  he  explains  to  a  representative  of  the  New 
York  Worl'l.  He  is  sure  his  sermons  will  not  suffer,  for  he  "thinks 
sermons  while  he  pastes  hatbands,"  and  for  justification  he  cites 
the  example  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church: 

"It's  nothing  new  for  a  minister  of  the  gosjiel  to  work,  you 
know.  In  the  early  days  of  our  country  the  minister  was  always 
a  workingman.  but  because  he  \\as  considered  the  man  of  le>arn- 
ing  in  the  community,  the  people  brought  their  ]>roblems  to  liim 
and  he  led  in  the  meetings  for  worship.  He  might  have  been  a 
blacksmith,  but  was  still  the  minister.  Indeed,  ^ery  often  he 
was  a  blacksmith  and  propped  the  Bible  on  a  shelf  aboAe  his 
forge,  read  a  verse,  and  memorized  it  as  he  made  his  horseshoe. 

"I  wish  that  it  were  possible  to-day  for  ministers  to  do  as  they 
did  in  those  early  days — have  a  business  during  the  week  and 
preach  on  Sunday.  This  ought  to  be  the  case  in  places  where 
the  minister  has  a  congregation  of  working  people.  Too  often 
the  people  think  of  the  minister  as  being  on  a  different  plane, 
where  if  he,  too,  were  a  workingman,  the  workingmen  of  his 
community  would  receive  him  as  a  man  among  men. 

"We  can't  always  do  as  the  early  settlers  did,  for  the  times  are 
too  complex.  In  the  Colonial  days  the  minister  preached  from 
his  Bible  and  was  generally  an  exhorter.  There  were  few  great 
questions  to  be  discust.  To-day,  every  one  is  educated  and  the 
minister  must  be  in  touch  with  everything  that  is  happening. 
The  people  are  reading,  and  the  ministers  must  read  too,  and  I 
find  that  my  hardest  trouble  with  my  job  in  the  factory  is  I 
find  so  little  time  to  read." 


When  asked  how  he  prepared  his  sermons,  the  questioner 
found  his  imagination  unequal  to  figuring  the  "scholarly  look- 
ing" man  at  bench- work: 

"  I  pick  my  subject  and  then  I  work  out  the  points  of  my  ser- 
mon in  my  mind  as  I  glue  hatbands.  And  I  think  I  can  preach 
a  better  sermon  since  I've  been  in  the  factoi-y.  I  meet  the 
laborers  on  common  ground. 

"When  a  minister  meets  men  at  the  church  door  after  the 
service  he  doesn't  meet  the  real  man  or  hear  his  real  opinions. 
When  he  sits  across  the  room  from  him  at  the  noon  hour  and  the 
men  forget  his  presence,  then  he  hears  what  men  really  think 
about  things.  He  overhears  their  beliefs  and  their  unbeliefs. 
He  learns  about  the  problems  that  face  them  and  he  looks  into 
their  hearts  and  knows  how  to  reach  them.  He  finds  out  from 
their  conversation  in  the  factory  just  what  great  problems  of 
the  day  they  Avant  to  hear  about,  or  he  discovers,  as  so  few  minis- 
ters of  to-day  seem  to  have  discovered,  that  it  isn't  a  national 
pro])lem  that  the  workinginen  want  to  hear  about,  but  God  and 
the  Bible  and  why  the  minister  believes  in  a  futurejife." 

'  London  pa])ers  report  the  examination  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  bankruptcy  courts,  where  he  pleaded 
the  inadequacy  of  his  salary  to  provide  for  his  family  needs. 
The  testimony  brought  out  that  his  wife  had  served  as  a  waitress 
in  London.  The  situation  of  the -Church  in  general  is  vigorously 
put  by  Mr.  .J.  P.  Collins,  in  an  article  written  from  London  to  the 
^liosUm   Transcript.     Thus: 

"Our  thoughts  are  running  busily  on  the  fact  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  F]nglish  clergy  are  crippled  in  their  ministrations  by  an 
utter  insufficiency  of  income.  Of  course,  poverty  and  piety  are 
supposed  to  go .  together.  Most  of  the  great  ethical  reformers 
were  gentry  of  small  income,  or  none  at  all.  But  since  the  wis- 
dom of  Christianity  has  ordained  that  its  ministers  must  live  in 
the  world,  this  question  of  affording  them  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence has  been  strangely  mishandled,  and  it  almost  seems  as 
if  a  mammonite  blight  hangs  over  the  matter  of  money  wherever 
the  clergy  are  conc^erned.  Whether  a  church  runs  its  staff  on 
celibate  lines,  or  on  a  rule  of  obligatory  matrimony,  or  the  ex- 
ercise of  individual  option  in  such  delicate  affairs,  there  seems  no 
way  of  arriving  at  a  happy  mean  between  the  affluence  of  a  few 
and  the  comparative  indigence  of  many.  You  get  a  terrific 
contrast  when  yon  find  well-cushioned  bishops  and  rural  deans 
sitting  cheek  by  jowlAvilh  half-starved  curates  as  they  did  at  the 
Church  Congress  the  other  diiy,  debating  on  spiritualism  and 
sex  respeo^t,  and  eschatology,  and  C^hristian  reunion,  and  the 
census,  and  the  ve.xed  question  of  ritual,  and  the  growing  de- 
mand for  the  laity  to  have  the  lion's  share  in  managing  the 
Church  of  England's  business  side.  Alt  ho  some  of  the  decisions 
arrived  at  were  timid  and  disappointing,  and  others  were  still 
more  disappointingly  postponed,  there  seemed  to  be  a  general 
sense  that  the  war  has  supplied  at  once  an  incentive  and  a  touch- 
stone. Another. conclusion  Avas  that,  judged  by  the  vast  wave  of 
emotional  conflict  which  has  passed  round  the  world,  the  En- 
glish Church  requires  zeal  and  st  imulation  to  establish  contact  with 
the  generality  of  people  and  bring  her  genuinely  up  to  date." 

A  recent  case  is  exposed  ]>y  one  of  the  bishops  which  beats, 
thinks  the  correspondent,  even  the  bankruptcy  case: 

"A  beggarly-  hundred  pounds  a  year,  or  ten  dollars  a  week,  is 
the  salary  offered  bj'  a  board  of  guardians  to  a  chaplain  for  their 
poorhouse.  It  seems  as  if  the  ])oorhouse  must  need  advertise- 
ment indeed  to  invite  such  a  figurehead  of  poverty  as  that;  or 
else  the  grocers  and  chandlers  who  make  up  the  board  must  have 
a  poor  idea  of  a  parson's  necessity  to  eat  and  drink.  But  the 
secretary  of  one  of  our  leading  schools  for  educating  the  sons  of 
the  clergy  (that  is,  of  com-se,  the  Anglican  clergj'),  has  compiled 
a  list  of  recent  applications  which  shows  better  than  anything 
else  can  do  the  state  in  which  so  many  of  these  needy  men  and 
their  families  are  living.  Out  of  twenty-five  cases,  town  and 
country,  where  these  men  are  engaged  as  rector  or  regular  curate, 
'supi)ly'  or  in  temporary  charge  or  else  as  chaplains  of  prisons, 
the  average  family  seems  to  be  four  children  (not  infrequently 
running  into  seven),  and  their  net  income  averages  £180  a  j'ear; 
in  one  case  it  is  only  £100. 

"Now,  you  would  think  that  before  launching  into  big  ex- 
penditure the  responsible  authorities  would  attend  to  these 
crying  disparities  and  consent  to  disestablishment,  or  redistri- 
bution of  benefices,  or  some  way  of  leveling  the  grave  extremes 
between  wealth  and  poverty,  in  this  vocation  of  drawing  men  in 
.the  wake  of  him  who  told  men  to  'bear  one  another's  burdens.'  " 
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A  MINISTER   WITH   A  UNION -CARD 

THE  METHODIST  CHURCH  was  once  the  workiug- 
men's  church.  It  can  be  again,  thinks  an  observer  in 
the  steel-workers'  district,  and  Jones,  ex-steel-worker 
and  at  present  ]Methodist  preacher,  of  Steubenville,  shows  the 
way.  During  the  strike  this  Ohio  town  had  7,500  men  unem- 
ployed for  six  weeks,  yet  there  was  no  A'iolenee  there,  and  people 
of  that  neighborhood  feel  that  "Finlej^  Church  was  measurably 
responsible."  The  pastor  of  this  church.  Rev.  William  J.  Jones, 
carries  a  union-card  and  has  had  a  twelve  years'  experience  as  a 
steel-worker  at  Martin's  Ferry.  "With  the  sole  exception  of  his 
daughter,  who  teaches  school,  all  his  parishioners  belong  to  the 
working-class.  He  can  make  pastoral  calls  in  the  mills.  He 
can  spice  his  addi'esses  ^^^th  miU  slang.  When  men  come  home 
after  an  especially  hard  day,  he  can  draw  them  out  as  to  just 
why  it  was  especially  hard."'  The  observer  for  the  Methodist 
papers,  Mr.  RoUin  Lynde  Hartt,  interweaves  his  portrait  of 
Jones  with  an  account  of  Jones's  methods  with  the  workmen, 
particularly  in  their  recent  days  of  revolt. 

"There  are  two  kinds  of  sympathy.  One  is  the  sentimental 
kind.  The  other  is  the  understanding  kind.  '  Jones  under- 
stands. He  sees  his  parishioners  exposed  to  the  peril  of  industrial 
accidents.  He  realizes  that  the  majority  of  such  accidents  are 
preventable.  He  sees  his  parisliioners  overAvorked.  Twelve 
hours  a  day  they  toil,  seven  days  in  the  week,  with  a  twenty- 
foiu'-hoiu'  solid  stretch  of  toil  when  'changing  turns.'  He  sees 
them  underpaid.  And  among  his  j)arishioners  there  are  coal- 
miners.  Beautiful  stories  ha\e  gone  broadcast  about  the  high 
pay  and  short  hours  enjoyed  by  coal-miners.  But  suppost- 
that  "because  of  overproduction'  a  mine  works  only  four  days  a 
week.  Suppose  that  the  miner  spends  two  hours  each  day 
crawling  to  and  from  his  job.  Suppose  that  Avhile  there  he 
'works  in  thirty-six  inches.'  And  suppose  that,  as  a  coal-miner 
I  talked  with  put  it.  he  '  takes  his  life  in  his  hand  every  time  he 
enters  the  mine.' 

"There  are  reasons  why  Jones  might  be  forgiven  if  he  were 
a  hot-headed  and  thoroughly  dangerous  labor-agitator.  Right 
next  to  him  in  a  steel-mill  he  once  saw  a  man's  arm  mashed 
between  the  rollers.  Then  came  a  carpenter  and,  at  cost  of  a 
few  dollars,  put  up  the  guard  that  ought  to  have  been  there  all 
along.  It  was  the  old,  familiar  story— safety  last.  In  telling 
of  it,  Jones  boils.  Who  wouldn't";:'  And  yet,  all  things  con- 
sidered, it  struck  me  that  he  showed  remarkable  self-restraint. 

"Ever  since  the  Homestead  affair,  steel-workers  have  hated 
Carnegie.  When  he  began  to  offer  libraries,  many  steel  towns 
scorned  them,  and  in  Steubenville  it  is  even  now  a  point  of 
honor  among  steel-workers  never  to  enter  the  Carnegie  Library. 
Jones  thinks  this  a  narrow-minded,  vindictive,  indefensible 
attitude  on  their  i)art  and  says  to  them,  'Forget  it!  Go  there 
and  read,  and  puil  out  books,  and  if  they  haven't  got  the  books 
j-ou  want,  keep  asking  till  they  get  them.' 

"Tho  relatively  a  small  matter,  in  and  of  itself,  this  policy 
of  his  toward  the  Carnegie  Library  is  important  in  that  it 
shows  the  type  of  level-headed  ex-workingman  Jones  repre- 
sents. But  he  is  emotional  inside — tremendously  so.  When  I 
inquired  what  took  him  into  the  ministry,  he  replied,  'I  lost 
two  boys.'  As  you  walk  with  Jones  through  his  parish,  warmth 
glows  out  of  him,  and  iliere  is  a  fine,  hearty  ring  in  his  voice 
whenever  he  shouts  'Hello!'  to  a  lad  across  the  way.  And  how 
he  fires  up  with  enthusiasm  the  moment  you  speak  of  his  being 
at  once  a  clergyman  and  a  trades-unionist!  Just  here,  he 
Ijelieves,  is  his  distinctivf;  mission.  After  a  generation  or  two 
of  estrangement.  Labor  has  rediscovered  the  Church,  and 
Jones  has  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  championing  both." 

There  was  a  stroke  of  fortune  for  Steubenville,  for  th(;  strategic 
location  of  the  Finley  (Church,  and  a  trades-unionist  pastor  like 
Jones;  and  Mr.  Hartt  finds  it  "easy  to  predict  that  something 
significant  might  occur  when  the  7,r>00  steel-workers  went  out 
on  strike."     He  goes  on: 

"Jones  stood  for  order,  for  self-restraint,  for  law-abiding 
Americanism  and  applied  decency.  His  parishioners  backed 
him  up.  Not  only  that,  outsiders  cam<^  pouring  in  to  hear  his 
Sunday-evening  sjTmons  to  strikers,  and  outsiders  put  up  the 
notice  at  strik<'  headquarters  and  persistently  urged  Jones  to 
take  the  stump  at  labor-meetings.     Such  requests  met  always 


the  same  replj-:    'If  the  Bishop  orders  me  to,  I'll  do  it.    Other- 
wise, no.'  : 

"Jones  takes  all  this,  not  as  Labor's  tribute  to  Jones,  but  as 
Labor's  tribute  to  the  Church,  and  he  felt  the  same  way  when, 
during  a  recent  traction  strike,  he  was  mentioned  for  a  place 
on  the  arbitration  board.  It  is  my  own  feeling  also.  Heartily 
as  I  admire  the  Rev.  William  J.  Jones,  I  am  not  for  overpraising 
his  abilities.  What  stirs  is  the  way  labor  responds.  Because 
Jones  has  been  a  steel-worker  and  because  the  Finlej^  Church 
is  made  up  principally  of  steel-workers  and  their  families,  with 
a  few  coal-miners  thrown  in,  the  strikers  receive  its  message, 
welcome  its  leadership,  and  bid  fair  to  increase  its  power." 


AFTER- WAR   HATRED   OF  JEWS   IN       , 
GERMANY  ;  * 

A  FORMIDABLE  WAVE  of  anti-Jewish  agitation  has 
arisen  in  Germany,  particiilarly  Prussia,  since  the  end 
^  of  the  war,  and  seems,  according  to  a  Munich  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  to  be  gathering  such 
strength  as  to  portend  pogroms  and  a  bitter  internal  race-war. 
It  has  aroused  the  attention  of  Jewish  organizations  and  the 
Jewish  press  and  those  great  dailies  which  are  controlled  by 
Jewish  capital  are  trying  to  stem  the  anti-Semitic  Avave.  The 
Evening  Post's  correspondent  attributes  this  move  to  the  "great 
unrest  and  despair  due  to  the  break-down  of  the  old  regime, 
the  labor  unrest,  the  numerous  revolutionary  disorders,  and  the 
severe  peace-terms,"  which  have  made  every  one  bitter,  and 
.  efforts  to  lay  the  ))lame  on  the  Jews  easilj'  gain  popular  support. 
One  Bavarian  general  has  been  quoted  as  saying: 

"The  Jews  are  to  blame  for  the  ruin  of  Germany  through 
the  revolution.  Remember  the  names,  Liebknecht,  Luxemburg, 
Kurt,  Eisner,  Toller,  Levin,  Axolrod,  all  Spartacists  and  Jews." 

We  are  told  that  the  Deutsche  National  Volkspnrtei  (Conser- 
vative) actively  supj^orts  the  propaganda  against  the  Jews. 
At  its  October  convention  in  Berlin  this  resolution  was  adopted: 

"We  protest  against  the  predominating  influence  of  the  Jewish 
race.  Since  the  revolution  the  rapidly  increasing  Jewish  influ- 
ence threatens  the  state  and  society  with  disaster."  ; 

This  resolution,  which  is  set  down  as  "nothing  less  than  an 
official  part\'  proclamation  of  a  race  activity  against  the  Jews," 
is  said  to  have  found  almost  unanimous  favor  in  the  Pan-German 
press  and  among  a  large  class  of  the  people.     We  read  further: 

"In  Alunich  the  Observer  is  verj'  violent  and  openly  supports 
the  thesis  that  pogroms  are  justifiable  as  the  only  method  of  free- 
ing Germany  from  a  deadly  incubus.  There  is  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  secret  organizations  have  been  formed  for  the 
suppression  of  the  race.  .  .  .  The  energy  behind  this  anti- 
Semitic  agitation  can  not  be  denied,  and  the  increasing  circu- 
lation of  the  numerous  journals  and  pamphlets  is  not  reassuring. 
On  Sunday  morning  last,  the  early  churchgoer  in  Munich  found 
numerous  placards  calling  for  a  general  boycott  against  all  Jew- 
ish stores  and  business  firms.  House-servants  were  asked  not 
to  work  in  Jewish  families.  The  police  and  others  soon  removed 
the  placards.  But  the  fact  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  an  active 
organization  is  at  Avork." 

The  Jews  have  taken  note  of  the  situation,  and  at  the  October 
convention  of  the  Association  of  Jewish  Young  Men  in  Berlin, 
I'resident  Dr.  Apfel  said  in  the  opening  address:  ■> 

"It  is  infamous  to  reply  to  the  Jewish  desire  to  assist  in  the 
uj)l)uilding  of  Gernumy  with  an  anti-Jewish  agitalion.  Germany 
is  fiooded  with  a  wave  of  base  calumniation  against  us.  The 
pogroms,  so  openly  demanded,  would  conii)letely  ruin  (Jermany 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  On  tlu;  field  of  battle  our  lielp  was 
welcome.  Now  we  are  to  l)e  nuirdered.  Jewish  youth  will  know 
how  to  defend  themselves.  Wo  have  been  able  till  now  to 
restrain  thc^  youth  of  Jewish  descent  against  th(>  propaganda  for 
pogroms.  But  if  the  Government,  the  great  i)()litical  ])arties, 
and  the  stable  elements  of  the  population  do  not  at  once  make 
vigorous  protest  against  this  agitation  we  can  not  answer  for  the 
consequences." 
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MADE   BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  CAMPBELLS  SOUPS 


^'^H  TOMATO  SAUCE 


The  whole  nation  eats  them! 

And  for  only  one  reason:  because  CampbelFs 
Beans  are  good!  The  American  public  trusts  the 
Campbell's  label.  For  half  a  century  it  has  been 
an  unbroken  pledge  of  quality.  We  use  only 
choice  beans,  richly  flavored  with  a  tomato  sauce 
that  is  justly  famous.  There  is  the  relish  of  lean 
bacon   pork.      A   delicious   and    wholesome    dish. 

15c  a  Can 
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Big  Industry s  Hanla^ProMein 

Solved. 


GasolinelocoinQtives 


An  Achievement 

To  build  1000  Homes  at  Flint,  Mich.,  for  em- 
ployees of  Buick  and  Chevrolet  Motor  Companies, 
Marvel  Carburetor  Co.,  The  Champion  Ignition 
Co.,  and  other  units  of  General  Motors  control, 
and  to  be  completed  in  record  time.  Such  was 
the  task  set  for  The  Du  Pont  Engineering  Co.  of 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Materials  had  to  keep  moving,  minutes  counted, 
men  must  keep  at  work.  Inadequate  haulage 
systems  would  have  entailed  a  hardship  in  delay, 
plus  excessive  cost. 

Increased  Tonnage  at  Half  the  Cost 

Plymouth  Gasoline  Locomotives  solved  this 
problem,  just  as  they  are  solving  the  haulage 
problem  in  all  classes  of  industry,  by  eliminating 
hard  labor,  horse-drawn  vehicles,  and  the  delay 
of  slow  moving  materials ;  accomplishing  in  min- 
utes what  otherwise  would  require  hours. 

The  Plymouth  Pays  for  Itself 
the  First  Year 

We  will  be  glad  to  mail  you  interesting  illustrated 
bulletins  showing  the  many  ways  in  which  Ply- 
mouth Gasoline  Locomotives  are  helping  various 
industries.  Haulage  from  one  factory  building  to 
another — in  mines,  quarries,  road  building — very 
probably  you  would  see  an  instance  where  Ply- 
mouth Locomotives  are  handling  the  haulage  for 
work  similar  to  yours. 

Our  Engineering  Department  will  analyze  your  proposition 
to  determine  the  fitness  of  Plymouth  Gasoline  Loco- 
motives to  your  haulage  problem. 

Get  the  facts.  Learn  what  users  say  of  its  efficient  eco- 
nomic aid. 

Repreaentativea    in    All 
Principal  Cities  of  America 

THE   FATE-ROOT-HEATH  CO. 

285-290  Riggs  Ave.  Plymouth,  Ohio 
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ICARUS  will  be  recalled  as  the  earliest 
and  rashest  of  aviators,  whose  wings 
of  wax  Avere  melted  when  he  approached 
too  close  to  the  sun,  with  the  result  that  he 
fell  into  the  sea.  Since  that  luckless  day 
his  name  and  example  have  been  used 
to  characterize  persons  who  are  the  victims 
of  enterprises  too  ambitious.  Another 
classic  failure,  who  has  been  held  up  in 
literature  as  a  warning  to  the  overventure- 
some,  is  Phaethon,  who  obtained  permission 
from  his  father,  the  Sun,  to  drive  the 
Sun's  chariot  for  one  day.  Reckless  and 
inexperienced,  the  supposedly  veracious 
classic  historians  inform  us,  he  nearly  set 
the  Avorld  on  fire,  and  suffered  in  conse- 
quence Jove's  condign  punishment.  These 
farawaj'  legendary  figures  are  employed 
with  a  certain  majesty  in  an  ode  to  the 
kings  of  the  air  in  the  New  York  Times, 
to  which  the  author  gives  the  Latin  name 
for  "The  Eternal  Seeker." 

QUAESITOR  AETERNUS 

By  O.  R.  Howakd  Tho.mson 
Icarus  am  J,  and  Phaethon! 

Undaunted  and  aflame,   I   live  asjiiin; 

Not  shamed  1>ecanse  I  lost, 

Nor  that  by  tempest  tost. 
Deafened  by  thunder  and  made  stiff  by  rain, 

I  fell.     Not  tlie  Icarian  sea, 

Not  Jovian  enmity. 
Can  quench  my  lire.     Keep  flowers  for  tlie  dead! 
Behold,  the  lughway  arches  overhead. 
The  shining  way  still  dares  the  driver's  skill. 

And  all  the  azure  vault 

Dares  the  assault 
Of  wings.     They  can  who  will! 
And  I— 

Icarus  am  I,  and  Phaethon! 

I  am  divine — 

Or  God  or  man  my  sire; 
My  blood  is  like  red  wine. 

My  heart  is  fire. 

My  feet  are  free, 
■  Not  rooted  in  the  earth ; 

The  womb  that  gave  me  birth 
Drew  from  infinity. 

I  spring  against  the  Gates 

That,  arrogant,  on  high 

Conceal  man's  destiny ; 
Not  honey,  nay,  nor  flowers, 
I  offer  to  the  Fates — 
Aloft  dwell  mightier  powers! 

Let  us  put  old  tales  by. 

And  bury  dead  faiths  deep ; 
Zeus,  Brahm,  and  Wotan — all  have  died  or  sleep. 

Let  in  fresh  air, 

And  burnish  all  the  tablets  of  the  sky; 
Bring  forth  the  men  who  dare 

To  vault — to  leap — to  fly; 
One  word  spells  all. 

One  key  unlocks  the  whole, 
Let  the  last  bastion  fall 

And  there  shall  roll 
Down  all  the  highways  of  the  upper  air 
Unshackling  light. 

I  come!     I  Uve  again, 

Unheld  of  death,  immoved  of  pain; 

Kin  to  the  eagle  that  outstares  the  sun, 

I  count  no  victory  won. 
Till  broken  are  the  bars — 
Till  the  last  secret  is  laid  bare! 


Immortal — forth  I  fare. 

My    trumpet   sounding    'gainst   tlie   stars. 
My  lance  up-pointed  to  the  height. 
My   gage   cast   in   the   Keeper's   sight; 
I  in  the  empyrean  wage  my  fight, 

I  leap — I  am  undaiuited — 

Irarus  am  I,  and  Phfiehon! 


News  reports  inform  us  that  Canada's 
famous  Northwest  Mounted  Police  may 
in  future  use  airplanes  in  their  work  of 
running  down  fugitives  from  justice  and 
relieving  the  lost  and  helpless  in  the  lonely 
and  vast  beat  they  patrol.  In  the  New 
York  Sun  Arthur  Chapman  sees  the  air- 
plane's chief  value  in  the  pursuit  of 
fugitives  from  justice. 

TRAILMEN  OF  THE  AIR 

By  Arthur  Chapman 

Over  the  pines,  where  we  used  to  go  under, 

iVnd  the  world  all  white  below, 
"With  the  eagle  watching  our  flight  in  wonder. 

On  the  lawbreaker's  trail  we  go, 
Tliief  of  a  Crec,  with  a  sledful  of  takings, 

Frenchy,   who   murdered   a  pard; 
They    and    their    kind    are    our    coniliiiigs    and 
rakings 

Since  tlu;  airplane  crew  stands  guard. 

Over  the  plains,  where  we  plodded  long  hours 
To  the  squeak  of  the  snowshoe  thongs. 

Now  we  look  down,  as  from  sky-piercing  towers. 

**  Wliile  the  motor  is  droning  its  songs. 

Weary  the  miles  that  we  made  in  the  saddle; 
Short  are  tho.se  miles  to-day; 

And  yet  for  the  pony,  the  sled,  and  tlie  paddle 
We  long  as  we  wing  our  way. 

A  tribute  to  the  service  of  supply  ap- 
pears in  the  New  York  Times  from  a 
member  of  the  11th  Engineers  of  the 
United  States  Army  Avith  Avhose  poetical 
productions  our  readers  are  familiar. 

SERVICE  OF  SUPPLY 

By  William  V.  V.  Stephens 
11th  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 

Tliis  is  the  tale  of  the  Transport — 

The  song  of  the  swarming  road. 
Where  we  edge  along  and  wedge  along 

With  the  moaning,  groaning  load. 
Over  the  slippery  liighway. 

Over  the  moorland  bleak — ■" 
Buddie,  your  way  is  my  way. 

Up  where  the  heaAdes  speak. 
We  have  the  eyes  of  owls. 

We  drive  while  the  night  is  thick. 
Tho  the  piercing  north  wind  howls, 

We'll  stick!     By  God,  we'll  stick! 
We'll  hold  to  the  line  before  us. 

We'll  cling  to  the  beaten  track. 
All  the  hymns  of  hate  in  chorus 

Never  could  turn  us  back. 

Oh,  it's  follow,  Buddie,  follow! 

Hang  to  the  car  ahead! 
Over  the  hill  and  hollow. 

Hurry!     You'll  soon  be  dead! 
Through  the  deserted  village. 

By  ruins  rotten  and  rank. 
With  never  a  chance  to  pillage. 

Where  you're  curst  if  you  double  bank. 
Oh,  it's  onward,  ever  onward — 

Up  to  the  blazing  line. 
They  are  waiting,  boy,  they  are  waiting — 

Up  where  the  star-shells  shine! 
It  is  ours  to  roll  and. rumble — 

To  juggle  the  jag  of  steel. 
Till  down  likp  a  log  we  tumble 

Asleep  at  the  quiA'ering  wheel. 


It  isn't  a  case  of  nations, 

Or  color,  or  caste,  or  creed; 
But  the  Gims  and  the  Men  need  rations. 

And  that  is  the  word  we  heed. 
And  as  long  as  the  line  moves  forward , 

Or  the  fires  of  fury  flow, 
AVe'll  hold  the  road  with  the  iron  load. 

We'll  go — by  God,  we'll  go! 

Another  branch  of  the  service,  of  which 
little  was  heard  until  its  return  to  this 
country  after  its  arduous  toil  had  been 
completed,  is  the  mine-sweeping  flotillas 
of  the  Navy.  Their  fame  is  chanted  in  the 
New  York  World  in  the  folloAA-ing  stanzas: 

THE  MINE-SWEEPERS 

By  .James  J.  Montague 

(Copyright,    1919,   by  the    Press    Publishing  Co. 

[The  New  York  World]) 

They  never  had  a  half  a  chance  at  glory; 

To  them  the  joy  of  battle  was  denied; 
The  nation  ne\'er  thrilled  to  read  the  story 
Of  how  they  lived  and   toiled  and  how  they 
died. 
Unseen,  unmarked,  they  went  where  duty  called 
them ; 
On  mine-encircled  seas  their  nets  were  spread; 
No   storms   delayed,    no    dangers   grim   appalled 
them, 
Tho  death  was  always  lurking  just  ahead. 

Day  in,  day  out,  their  dreary  AigU  keeping. 

As  on  across  the  tide  their  vessels  stole, 
.Mert  of  mind,  untroubled  and  unsleeping. 

They  calmly  kept  their  perilous  patrol. 
And  if  there  came  a  flash,  a  roar  of  thunder. 

And  smothered  in  a  wliirl  of  hissing  foam 
A  ship  and  all  aboard  of  her  went  under. 

No  cable  sent  the  tragic  story,  home. 

They  brought  to  port  no  submarine  as  booty. 

Their  shouts  of  triumph  ringing  in  the  breeze. 
It  never  was  their  high  and  glorious  duty 

To  scourge  these  slinking  serpents  from  the  seas. 
They  wore  no  crown  of  fame,  yet  their  devotion 

For  victory's  mighty  progress  cleared  the  Avay, 
Made  safe  an  army's  path  across  the  ocean 

And  baffled  craft  and  cunning  of  their  prey. 

They  wore  no  crown  of  fame — and  yet  their  story 
When  half  its  glowing  chapters  have  been  told 

Will  write  their  names  upon  the  roll  of  glory 
In  fine,  resplendent  characters  of  gold! 

Robin  Flower,  who  sings,  in  the  London 
Athentetim,  of  the  Great  Blasket,  a  group 
of  islands  off  the  west  coast  of  Ireland, 
has  already  appeared  in  these  columns. 
In  the  following  lines  we  find  anew  his 
friendly  gift  of  realism  and  imagination: 

THE  GREAT  BLASKET:  POETS 

By  Robi.v  Floaver 

She  sat  there,  the  strong  woman. 

Dark,  with  swift  eyes  alert  and  laughter-lighted. 

And  gathering  that  wild  flock. 

This  on  her  knee,  that  at  her  side,  another 

Crouched  hiding  elfin-eyed  under  tossed  hair; 

A  calf  unsteady-footed 

And  muzzled  with  a  stocking  .snuffed  and  blundered. 

And  chickens  hither  and  thither 

Pecked  on  the  floor,  fluttered  on  loft  and  settle. 

"  Poets?     And  is  it  poets?  " 

Sh^  said:    "The  day  has  been  when  there  were 

poets 
Here  on  the  Island,  yonder  on  the  mainland. 
And  my  own  father's  father 
Was  the  choice  poet  of  the  Island.     Wisha! 
You'd  go  to  the  well  up  there  to  draw  the  water 
And  talk  a  spell,  maybe,  then  come  back  to  him 
And  he'd  liaA-e  the  poem  for  you  clean  and  clever. 
He  had  the  wit.     If  only  he'd  had  learning. 
Mother  of  God!   'tis  he  would  have  been  a  poet! " 
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Editorial  Xote.^/?i  the  Educational  Department  of  The  Literary  Digest  the  claims  of  various  nations  are  presented  as  their 
representatives  submitted  them  to  the  Peace  Conference.  The  decisions  reached  by  the  delegates  at  the  Peace  Conference  will  in  due  course 
be  reported  in  the  neics  record  of  The  Literary  Digest,  as  also  the  press  comment  frotn  dirers  angles. 


THE   IRISH   REPUBLIC 


FOUNDING  OF  THE  IRISH  REPUBLIC  —  By  a  proce- 
dure "not  less  valid  than  has  been  held  good  for  other 
restored  or  newly  established  states,"  the  Irish  people 
have  "formally  eonstituted  a  National  Government."  This 
statement  and  aU  that  follow  in  the  present  article  are  quoted 
from  the  official  memoran- 
dum submitted  by  the 
representatiAes  of  the  Irish 
Republic  to  the  Peace 
Conference  in  support  of 
Ireland's  claim  for  recog- 
nition as  a  sovereign  in- 
dependent state.  It  is 
averred  that  the  Irish 
people  are  "thoroughlj^ 
capable  of  taking  immedi- 
ate charge  of  their  na- 
tional and  international 
affairs,  not  less  capable 
than  anj-  of  the  new  states 
which  have  been  recog- 
nized since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  or  Avhich  are 
about  to  be  recognized." 
As  proof  of  Ireland's  will 
to  be  independent  tlie 
results  of  the  general 
election  in  December, 
1918,  are  cited.  At  this 
election,  we  are  toUL  out 
of  one  hundred  and  fi\e 
constituencies.  scAentj- 
three  returned  Republican 
candidates  and  six'  re- 
turned representatives 
(Nationalists),  who,  "tlio 
not  Republicans,  will  not 
o[)f)OSf'  the  free  exercise 
of  .self-determination  by 
the  Irish  people."  Nor 
is  there  the  "'slightest  like- 
lihood" that  this  right 
will  at  any  time  be  relin- 
quished. The  reasons  for 
the  founding  of  the  Irish  Republic  and  its  aims  are  summed  up  in— 

IRELAND'S  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

Proclaimed  by  Dail  Eireann,  January  21,  1919 

(Translation  from  the  Gaelic) 

"Whereas  the  Irish  people  is  by  right  a  free  people; 

"And  when^as  for  seven  hundn^d  years  the  Irish  ]>coj)l(!  has 
never  ceased  to  repudiate  and  has  rei)eated]y  protested  in  arms 
against  foreign  usurpation; 

"And  whereas  ?]nglish  rule  in  this  country  is,  and  always  has 
been,  based  upon  forc(!  and  fraud  and  maintained  by  militaiy 
occupation  against  the  declared  will  of  the  people; 

"And  whereas  the  Irish  Republic  was  proclaimed  in  Du)»liii 
on  Easter  Monday,  1910,  by  the  Irish  Rei)ul)lican  Army,  acting 
on  behalf  of  th(!  Irish  jx-ople; 

"And  whereas  the  Irish  peojilc  is  resolved  to  secure  and  main- 


PfMui  "' <;c(.grai»liia,"  Loiifion. 

MAP  OF  THE   IRI.SH   REPUBLIC,  .SHOWrNG  RESULT   OF  GENERAL 
ELECTION,    DECEMBER,    191S. 

C■0^"STITlJKN(■|E,S  WON  VOTES   CAST 

For  Irish  Republic  and   Self-Detcrmi-  For  Irish  Rcpul)liC  and  Self-Do- 
nation      79  tormination 1,207,151 

f.-<irin  Fein,  73;   Nationalists,  6)  (,SinnFein,<)71,9«;  Nationarnfs,235,20f)) 

For  Slalus  Quo  (Unionist  party) 20  For  Status  Quo  (Unionist  party)     ."508,713 

Total lO.O  Total 1, .31.'-), 864 


tain  its  complete  independence  in  order  to  promote  the  common 
weal,  to  reestablish  justice,  to  provide  for  future  defense,  to 
insure  peace  at  home  and  good  will  with  all  nations  and  to  con- 
stitute a  national  policy  based  upon  the  people's  wiU  with  equal 
right  and  equal  opportunity  for  every  citizen; 

"And  whereas  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  history  the 

Irish  electorate  has  in  the 
general  election  of  Decem- 
ber, 1918,  seized  the  first 
occasion  to  declare  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  its 
firm  allegiance  to  the  Irish 
Republic ; 

"Now,  therefore,  we,  the 
elected  representatives  of 
the  ancient  Irish  people, 
in  national  parliament  as- 
sembled, do,  in  the  name 
of  the  Irish  nation,  ratify 
the  establishment  ol  the 
Irish  Republic  and  pledge 
ourselves  and  our  people 
to  make  this  declaration 
effective  by  every  means 
at  our  command. 

"To  ordain  that  the 
elected  representatives  of 
the  Irish  people  alone  have 
power  to  make  laws  bind- 
ing on  the  people  of 
Ireland,  and  that  the 
Irish  Parliament  is  the 
only  parliament  to  M'hieh 
that  people  will  give  its 
allegiance. 

' '  We  solemnly  declare 
foreign  government  in  Ire- 
land to  be  an  invasion  of 
our  national  right,  which 
we  will  never  tolerate,  and 
we  demand  the  evacuation 
of  our  country  by  the  En- 
glish garrison; 

"We  claim  for  our  na- 
tional independence  the 
recognition  and  support  of 
every  free  nation  of  the 
world,  and  we  proclaim 
that  independence  to  be  a 
condition  precedent  to  in- 
ternationalpeacehereaf  ter ; 
"In  the  name  of  the  Irish 
people  we  humbly  commit 
our  destiny  to  Almighty 
God,  who  ga\  e  our  fathers  the  courage  and  determination  to  per- 
severe through  centuries  of  a  ruthless  tyranny,  and  strong  in  the 
justice  of  the  cause  A\'hich  they  have  handed  down  to  us,  we  ask 
His  divine  blessing  on  this,  the  last  stage  of  the  struggle  which 
we  have  j^ledged  ourselves  to  carry  through  to  freedom." 

IRELAND  AS  A  NATION— Ireland  is  a  nation  not  nu'rely  for 
the  reason  that  she  has  "claimed  at  all  times  and  still  claims 
to  be  a  nation,"  Ave  read  in  the  official  memorandum  sub- 
mitted to  the  Peace  Conference,  but  also  because  "history  shows 
her  to  be  a  distinct  nation  from  remotely  ancient  times."  For 
more  than  a  thousand  years  Ireland  "possest  and  duly  exercised 
sovereign  indeix^ndence  and  was  recogniz(>d  through  Europe  as 
a  distinct  sovcinngn  state."  Foreign  usurpation  has  always  b(>en 
disputed  and  resisted  by  the  mass  of  the  Irish  i>eople;   and  "at 

{Conlinucd  on  page  70) 
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WITH  the  announcement  of  this 
aluminumized  Premier,  carrying 
its  distinctive  electrically-controlled  auto- 
matic gear  shift,  America  seizes  per- 
manent leadership  from  Europe  in  the 
fine  car  field.  Incomparably  refined  and 
beautiful,  consummately  balanced,  finished 
to  the  limit  of  human  patience,  and  with 
an  individualized  luxuriousness  so  far 
unreached  by  any  European  builder,  this 
car,  whether  you  own  it  or  not,  will 
make  you  just  a  little  prouder  of  your 
Americanism,  and  give  you  just  a  little 
more  confidence  in  America's 
power  to  excel. 


TJie  iinu  third  hvcr,  iUuilratcd  on  the  quadrant 
above,  so  far  as  the  o/>crator  is  concerned,  is  all  there 
is  to  Premier's  Cutler- Hammer  Magnetic  Qear 
Shift.  No  other  car  in  existence  possesses  this  ad- 
vantage; neither  docs  any  car  possess  Premier's  dis- 
tinctive alinninuni  motor  feature.  The  open  car, 
completely  equipped  with  txvo  spare  cord  tires,  tivo 
spotlights,  double  ventilating  wind-shield  and  the 
greatest  number  of  detailed  advantages  ever  shoiv- 
ered  on  any  car,  sells  f  o.  h.  factory,  for  $4300 — 
in  comparison  ivith  pjtropean  cars  costing  in  many 
instances  twice  to  three  times  as  much  for 
the  chassis  alone 
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BRITISH  INDUSTRIAL  PROFITS   DECLINE 

The  London  Economist  quarterly  analysis  of  the  reports  of 
British  industrial  companies  shows  that  for  the  quarter  ending 
September  30  there  was  a  decline  of  3.4  per  cent,  for  the  259 
companies  whose  reports  were  studied.  It  is  notable  that  in  all 
British  industry  only  breweries,  hotels,  telegraph,  and  textile 
companies  were  able  to  show  a  profit,  all  others  exhibiting  more 
or  less  definite  declines  in  net  earnings. 

Net  Profits 

(Reports  published  in  quarter  ended  September  30) 

No.  of  Cos.      1918  1919  Decrease 

Breweries  20     £3.658,105  £3,9.58,709  * £300, 604         8,2% 

Gas             17  286,457  271,374  15,083          5.3 

Hotels,' Rest •nts.  etc.  ,  6  69,337  154,156  *84,819  122.0 

Iron,  coal,  and  -steel.  .  19  3,983,497  3,940,035  43,462          1.1 

Land,  mtw..  etc 17  1,379,937  1,345,217  34,720         2.5 

K libber,  etc 50  1,183,582  645,605  537,977  45.2 

ShippinK                 5  855,193  814,064  41,729          4.8 

Tea                '  31  432,302  343,815  88,487  20.4 

Telegraphs,  etc 5  497,776  679,333  *181,557  36.4 

Textiles               7  769,159  902,519  *133,360  17.3 

Tramwavs 5  1.55,299  48,110  107,189  69.0 

Trust,  companies 9  379,039  238,482  140,557  .37,1 

Water-works 9  66,522  45,754  20,768  31.2 

Miscellaneous .59  3,722,912  3,455,969  266,943          7.1 

259  £17.439,117  £16.843,142     £595,975  3.4% 

*  Increase.  — The  Americas. 


PIG-IRON  OUTPUT 

Comparative  figuit  s  of  pi,y-ivi.n  output,  according  to  The  Iron 
Age,  are  as  follows   in  gro.ss  uais: 

1919                      1918  1917 

.Tanuarv        3,.302.260  2,411,768  3,150,938 

Februarv      2,940,168  2,319,299  2,645,247 

March    "              3,090,243  3,213,091  3,251,352 

\nril                          3,478,218  3,288,211  3,334,960 

Mav 2,108,056  3,446,412  3,417,340 

June'           2,114,863  3,323,791  3,270,055 

.July                    2,428,541  3,420,988  3,342,438 

AUKUSt        2,743,388  3,389, .585  3,247,947 

September 2,487.965  3,418,270  3,133,954 

October 1,863,558  3,486,491  3,303,038 

November 2,392,350  3,354,074  3,205,794 

December 3,4.33,617  2,882,918 

Total 38,506,249  38,185.981 


SPAIN 

Of  the  total  area  of  Spain,  88  per  cent,  is  classed  as  productive. 
The  adoption  of  modern  agricultural  methods  and  machinery 
and  a  more  extensive  use  of  fertilizers  have  greatly  increased  crop 
yields  in  recent  years.  From  1908  to  1917  the  production  of 
grains  increased  24  per  cent.,  and  that  of  olive  j)roducls  150  per 
cent.  Th(!  sugar-beet  yield  in  1917  was  double  that  of  1913. 
The  total  value  of  farm  products  in  1917  was  estimated  at  ap- 
proximately .S2,(K)0,000,000,  almost  two  and  one-half  times  the 
value  in  1913. 

The  coal-fields  of  Spain  contain  deposits  estimated  at  4,500,- 
(X)0,000  tons,  wliile  the  unmi.\ed  iron  ore  deposits  are  estimated 
at  700,000,000  tons. 

The  coal  mined  in  1917  totaled  5,367,000  metric  tons — more 
than  twice  tlie  j)roduction  in  1900  and  45  per  cenl.  in  excess  of 
th('  output  in  1911 — and  was  about  three-fourths  of  the  national 
consumption  of  coal  in  1917.  The  value  of  the  iron  output  in 
1910  was  S7(),(i(X),000— .54  per  cent,  great.-r  than  in  1907.  The 
value  of  tlie  steel  output  more  than  doubled  in  the  same  period, 
the  value  in  1916  being  $1 15,800,000.  Tlie  total  value  of  Spanish 
mineral  products  in  1917  was  ajiiiroximately  .1)245,000,000,  an 
increase  of  41  per  (!ent.  crjmparcd  with  19H). — (tudnudt/  Trust 
dorn-pany. 


EXPORTS  OF  WHEAT  AND  ILOUR  FROM  THE  U.  S. 

Exports  of  wheat  and  flour,  .July  1  to  Xovember  30,  amount  to 
09,692,0(K)  bushels  of  wheat  and  7,.")84,0(K)  barrels  of  flour,  mak- 
ing a  total  e(jual  to  103,920,000  bushels  of  wheat  cofnpar(;d  with 
79,60(),(XXJ  bushels  of  wheat  and  7,.389,000  barrels  of  flour  last 
year  to  Xovember  30,  making  a  total  equal  to  1  12,859,000  bushels 
of  wheat. 

The  United  States  Grain  Corporation  announces  that  it  pur- 
chasi'd  in  week  ended  December  (>,  .5(),fXK)  barrels  of  first  clear 
flour  at  pri(!es  ranging  from  $8  20  to  i$9.25. 


BUILDING   OPERATIONS   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES 

The  northwestern  and  southwestern  cities  showed  the  greatest 
percentages  of  gain,  eleven  times  the  value  of  a  year  ago  being 
recorded  in  the  first  named,  but  the  middle  group,  that  including 
New  York  City,  showed  the  biggest  quantitative  expansion — 
$32,000,000,  in  fact. 

Following  will  be  found  the  October  and  ten  months'  compari- 
son of  values  over  the  past  decade: 


1919. 
1918. 
1917. 
1916. 
1915. 
1914. 
1913. 
1912. 
1911  . 
1910. 


Cities 

October 

Ten  Months 

158 

.1;  145, 828. 051 

$1,021,515,-505 

158 

25,728,718 

.394,065,736 

162 

45,484,922 

628, .541, 670 

1.50 

86,763,158 

857,090,424 

150 

69,838,197 

689,099,188 

146 

52,535,818 

697,223,189 

144 

66,141,492 

759,266,333 

143 

73,128,886 

787,605,398 

143 

■       66,746,617 

731,762,927 

133 

65.917,103 

719,986,520 

The  ten  months'  total  this  year  was  1.59  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
a  year  ago,  and  the  ten  months'  total  of  building  this  year  in  faci 
e.Kceeded  the  total  reported  for  the  entire  year  1916,  the  hitherto 
record   vear  in   this   line. — Bradstrrrt's. 


BUSINESS  FAILURES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  t(>n  monllis"  record  for  nineteen  years  past  compare  as 
follows : 

Number  Assets  Liabilities 

1919 4,726  $47,374,867  $98,041,226 

1918 8,261  59,088,210  118,.373,63S 

1917 11,085  72,520,9,58  139,125,537 

1916 13,884  72,162,251  148,026,931 

1915 16,048  137,238,569  236,612,421 

1914 12,981  165.353,622  298.639,077 

1913 11,652  130,765,630  229,804, .589 

1912 11,399  83,949,503  166, .581, 396 

1911 10,266  84,860,063  152,9.56,808 

1910 9,428  71,317,666  149,074,273 

1909 9,712  58,785,074  118,009,500 

1908 11,763  149,524,735  262,260.2.59 

1907 7,861  205,211,599  275,818,124 

1906 7,669  51,105,799  101,276,480 

1905 8,233  52,537,848  100,742,108 

1904 8,559  66,803,980  125,128,838 

1903 7,804  68,619,740  122,367,878 

1902 8.262  41,111,871  85,870,278 

1901 8,710  ,   51,234,504  108,326,333 

— Bradstreet's. 


ENGLISH   BANKRUPTCIES 

"That  the  stress  of  war-condi lions  did  not  tend  to  create  in- 
solvency in  England  and  'Wales  is  shown  by  a  'White  Paper  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,"  says  the  London  Economist.  "In  1918 
receiving  orders  and  administration  orders  were  issued  in  628 
cases,  the  number  in  the  previous  year  having  been  1,089. 
Under  the  deeds  of  arrangements  act  there  were  198  deeds  in 
1918,  as  compared  with  612  in  1917.  The  total  of  the  1918 
failures  in  England  and  "Wales  was  826,  or  less  than  half  thc^ 
number  in  the  previous  year,  the  estimated  loss  to  creditors 
being  £921,792,  against  £2,232,227  in  1917.  A  striking  decline- 
in  insolvency  during  the  war-period  is  shown  in  the  following 
figures: 


Liabilities 

Assets 

Eslimalcd 

No.  of 

as  Estimated 

as  Estimated 

Loss    to 

Cases 

by  Debtors 

by  Debtors 

Creditors 

1909...  . 

7, .561 

£  9,714,976 

£4,186,622 

£7,777,412 

1910..  .  . 

7,244 

11,662,600 

4, 804,. 54  2 

9,-544,427 

1911...  . 

6,692 

10, 847, .596 

4,264,457 

8,870,487 

1912..  .  . 

6,.351 

8,0.53,940 

3,4Sl,6(i3 

6,4,52,171 

1913 

5,769 

7,857,194 

3,303,382 

6,3.52.022 

1914 

4,643 

9,878,188 

3,792.20(i 

8,155,673 

1915 

4,031 

5,795,-575 

2,132,8-57 

4,818,914 

1916  .  .  . 

2,607 

4,197,008 

1,750,993 

3,in,056 

1917..  .  . 

1,701 

2,959,676 

1,7.59,272 

'2 ,2'.i'2 .227 

1918 

826 

1,321,355 

1,057,879 

921,792 

Doc. 

past  yr. 

875 

1,638,321 

701,393 

l,310,4:i5 

"Turning  to  the  list  of  occupations  of  thos(^  who  became  in- 
solvent in  1918,  we  find  that  'miscellaneous  and  no  occupation' 
provided  228.  There  w(!re  30  farmers,  20  army  officers,  21 
liakers,  \'.i  butchers,  13  fishmongers  and  (loullerers,  51  grocers, 
19  greengrocers,  11  builders,  66  drapers  and  haberdashers,  27 
inilliners  and  dn^ssmakers,  whereas  clergymen  only  i)rovided 
4  cases."  

Estimates  of  Canadian  grain  <M-ops  put  the  wheat  crop  as 
larg(!r  than  last  year's.  The  yield  of  other  grains,  except 
ftaxs(!(!d,  will  be  hiss.  The  wheat  crop  is  (estimated  at  199,239,- 
800  bushels  as  against  1S9,976,3.'J0  bushels  in  19J8. 
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MICHEUK 

The  Tire  (ot 

Winter  Driving 

With  the  coming  of  winter,  the  season 
that  is  hardest  on  tires,  it  becomes  doubly 
important  for  you  to  consider  carefully 
what  tires  you  should  use. 

The  extra  sturdy  construction  of  Michelin 
Universals  gives  them  unequalled  stamina  , 
for   resisting   the   severe    wear   and  tear 
caused  by  driving  over  frozen,  rutty  roads. 

At  the  same  time,  Michelin  Universals 
give  maximum  protection  against  skidding. 
They  combine  all  the  advantages  of  the 
raised-tread  and  suction-tread  types  of  non- 
skid,  and  unlike  tires  with  small  sharp 
projections,  steer  so  easily  they  can  also 
be  used  on  front  wheels  where  protection 
against  skidding  on  icy  pavements  is  par- 
ticularly needed. 

Michelin  Universals  are  the  best  tires  for 
all  year  round,  but  their  superiority  for 
winter  use  is  particularly  marked.  Make 
up  your  miind  now  to  use  Michelins. 

Michelin  Universals  are  priced 
no  higher  than  ordinary^  maizes. 

MICHELIN  TIRE  COMPANY,' MiUtown,  N.  J. 

Dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
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FROM   ENGLAND   TO   AUSTRALIA   BY   AIR 


A  FEW  DAYS  before  the  sixteenth  anniversary  of  the 
American  Wright  brothers'  first  flight  of  852  feet,  on 
December  17,  1903,  a  slvilful  and  daring  quartet  of 
"Anzaes"  completed  an  air-voyage  of  some  12,000  miles,  linking 
England  uith  Australia.  "All's  well,"  cabled  Cai)t.  Ross 
Smith,  on  December  10,  immediately  after  he  had  brought  down 
the  big  air-cruiser  at  Port  Darwin,  Australia,  twenty-eight  days 
out  from  London.  From  Cairo  onward  the  flight  had  been  over 
desert,  sea,  and  jungle  more  than  over  settled  territory.  Estab- 
lished landing-places  had  been  few  and  far  between.  The  last 
stretch  from  the  island  of  Timor 
to  Port  Darwin  was  o^■er  coral 
seas  all  the  way,  five  hundred 
miles.  "The  beasts  of  the 
jungle,  the  wild  birds  of  the 
air,  must  have  seen  the  strange 
monster  pass,"  speculates  the 
New  York  Times.  "  Capt.  Ross 
Smith  has  done  a  wonderful 
thing  for  the  prestige  of  the 
British  Empire  and  the  fame 
of  the  Smiths.  He  must  be 
liailed  as  the  foremost  li\'ing 
abator,  for  his  flight  over 
many  .lands  measured  12,000 
miles  and  he  never  faltered  or 
blundered.  It  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  he  was  a  hero  in  the 
air  in  the  Palestine  campaign." 
The  machine  used  by  Captain 
Smith,  successful  contestant 
for  the  $50,000  prize  offered 
by  Australia  for  the  flight,  was, 
we  are  told,  a  standard  Viekers- 
Vimy-RoUs  bomber,  practically 
identical  with  the  plane  in 
which  Alcock  and  BroNvn  flew 

across  the  Atlantic.  In  place  of  the  fifth  wheel  on  the  transat- 
lantic machine  the  England-Australia  flier  carried  a  skid,  and  had 
smaller  fuel-tanks.  Due  to  the  easier  stages  of  the  flight — it  is 
not  recorded  that  the  aviators  w(  ."e  in  the  air  for  more  than  775 
miles  at  one  stretch — they  were  neither  forced  to  carry  the  large 
fuel-supply  nor  to  undergo  the  hardships  experienced  by  Alcock 
and  Brown  in  that  tremendous  and  unequaled  "hop"  of  1,960 
miles  across  the  open  sea.  In  fact,  the  whole  London-Australia 
flight,  except  in  itfi  far  greater  total  length  and  the  wildness  of 
the  country  encountered,  more  resembled  those  "hops"  which 
our  own  Naval  aviators  made  up  the  coast  from  Rockaway  to 
Newfoundland  in  preparation  for  their  longer  flight  across  the 
Atlantic.  There  were  no  "legs"  in  the  recent  flight  to  equal 
i-ven  the  l,;i50-mile  "hop"  of  Lieutenant  Read  from  New- 
foundland to  I'onta  Delgada. 

The  j>ioneers  of  the  air  who  made  the  journey,  aside  from 
f'aptain  Smith,  were  Lieut.  Keith  Macpherson  Smith  (Captain 
Smith's  brother),  and  Sergeants  J.  W.  Bennett  and  W.  11.  Shiers. 
The  route  which  they  followed  is  grai)hically  shown  on  the 
accompanying  map.  Their  flying  schedule,  beginning  with  the 
departure  from  the  Ilounslow  Airdrom*;  on  the  morning  of 
November  12,  brought  them  by  way  of  a  Mediterranean 
crossing  at  Crete  and  ttie  north  shore  of  Africa,  to  Cairo, 
whidi  was  reached  on  November  IS.  From  here  on  their 
course  was  familiar  to  Captain  Smith,  as  he  had  flown  over  it 
jii3t  a  year  liefore,  while  he  had  exjilored  the  country  beyond 


FOUR   MIGRATORY   AIRMEN. 

They  flew  soiithoa.st  from  England  12,000  milos  in  twenty -eight 
(Jays,  and  landed  at  Port  Darwui,  Australia,  considerably  on  the 
other  side  of  the  equator.  Reading  from  left  to  right  they  are: 
Sergeant  W.  H.  Shiors,  Lieutenant  Keith  Macpherson  Smith,  Captain 
Ross  Smith,  and  Sergeant  J.  W.  Bennett. 


Calcutta  last  summer  for  the  Air  IVIinistry  and  had  located  a 
few  landing-places  on  Java  and  the  i.slands  off  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
Delhi  was  reached  November  23  and  Allahabad  on  Thanksgiving 
day,  November  27.  Leaving  Allahabad  the  next  morning,  tfie 
Vimy  covered  the  610  miles  to  Calcutta,  and  from  there,  on 
NoN'ember  30,  made  the  seven-hundred-mile  jump  to  Rangoon, 
where  they  were  delighted  to  find  Mr.  Poulet,  who  had  left  Paris 
a  month  ahead  of  them.  Both  the  Caudron  and  the  Vimy  start^ 
for  Bangkok  on  December  1,  and  left  there  together  for  Singa- 
pore on  the  6th.  This  was  the  only  control  station  through- 
out the  entire  1 1 ,500  -  mile 
journey,  and  the  big  bomber 
alighted  safely  on  the  rather 
restricted  race  -  track.  The 
next  heard  of  the  Vimy  was  its 
arrival  at  Bima  on  the  Island  of 
Sumbawa,  on  Decembers.  Two 
days  later  the  aviators  flew  775 
miles  across  the  channel  to  Port 
Darwin,  where  a  landing-place 
had  been  prepared,  and  alighted 
safely  at  the  end  of  their  flight 
from  the  "tight  Httle  isle"  of 
England  to  the  Continent  of 
Australia. 

Se\'eral  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  make  the  flight  pre- 
ceded Captain  Ross's  successful 
venture.  The  most  notable 
was  the  expedition  of  Etieniu» 
Poulet,  a  wealthy  French  avia- 
tor, who  was  awarded  the  Mili- 
tary Medal  for  his  services  in 
the  war.  This  was  purelj-  a 
sporting  venture  on  the  part 
of  the  Frenchman,  for  only 
British  subjects  were  eligible 
to  win  the  prizes.  He  left  Paris  in  a  special  Caudron 
biplane,  fitted  with  two  Le  Rhone  engines,  on  October  14, 
and,  flying  with  his  mechanic,  Benoist,  and  a  couple  of 
carrier-pigeons,  reached  Rangoon  on  November  30.  He 
was  overtaken  here  by  Captain  Smith,  and  the  two  left  in 
a  real  race  for  Bangkok  on  December  1.  Both  left  Bangkok 
December  6,  but  nothing  was  heard  of  the  Frenchman  until 
December  17,  when  the  following  distinctly  colorful  dis- 
patch dealing  with  his  adventures  arrived  from  Maulmain, 
Burma: 

Lieut.  Etienne  Poulet,  the  Frenchman  who  recently  yielded 
the  Paris-Australia  air  race  to  Captain  Ross  Smith,  is  safe  liere 
to-day  following  a  battle  in  the  air  with  a  huge  vulture  which 
broke  a  propeller  of  his  machine,  forcing  him  to  land  on  a  small 
plateau  in  the  mountains. 

Lieutenant  Poulet  left  Bangkok,  Siam,  on  December  6, 
two  hours  after  Captain  Smith,  and  his  fate  was  unknown  until 
last  night,  when  he  landed  here. 

In  relating  his  experiences  to-day,  Poidet  said  he  noticed  his 
attacker  while  flying  at  an  altitude  of  one  thoii.sand  feet  over 
mountain  peaks  in  Siam,  about  ono  hundred  miles  east  of 
Maulmain.  The  vulture,  he  said,  circhnl  for  a  time  over  tlie 
plane,  which  was  making  little  speed  becau.se  of  weather  con- 
ditions, then  dived  straight  downward,  striking  and  shattering 
the  right  propeller. 

Discovering  it  would  be  impossible  to  continue  the  journey. 
Lieutenant  Poulet  searched  the  mountain  lops  for  half  an  hour 
before  lie  found  a  suitable  huuliiig-place.  He  iriad<'  his  own 
repairs    and    conliiiued    to    this    city.      The    total   distance    to 
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Remy  Starters  Work  in  the  Winter  Time! 

One  reason  why  is  pictured  above,  where  Remy  en- 
gineers are  determining  the  power  required  to  crank 
a  cold,  "stiff"  engine  on  a  zero  day. 

Remy  engineers  are  constantly  conducting  tests  of 
this  kind  on  many  makes  of  cars  throughout  the 
coldest  w^eather. 

Remy  starter  designs  are  based  on  the  practical 
information  thus  obtained.  That's  why  Remy  Starters 
work  in  the  winter  time. 

Remy     electric     Company     Cneral  Omces  and  Factory:     ANDERSON,     INDIANA 
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THE    MK.N    AND   THE   MACHINE. 

A  VicktTs-Viiuy-Kolls  hiplain'.  (lifTt-rinK  only   in   minor  (ii-tails  I'roru  the  plane  that 

Alcock  and  Brown  drove  across  the  Atlantic,  is-crcdilcd  with  carrying  four  Anzac 

fliers  over  one-third  of  tli<'  distance  around  the  earth. 


^Melbourne  along  the  I'oiite  he  followed  is  13,800  miles,  whieh  he 
expected  to  eover  in  about  two  Inmdred  hours  actual  flying 
time.      The  longest  section  over  tlie  sea   is  r)20  miles. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  British  Air 
Ministry,  the  ^Tartinsyde  plane  of  Capt.  C.  E.  TloA\e]l,  which 
left  Hounslow  on  December  4  was  preceded  )n  a  i^aii-  of  floats 
to  be  used  in  crossing  between  Calcutta  an<l  Australia.  It  is 
the  irony  of  fate,  comments  one  writer,  that  the  only  men  who 
look  the  precaution  to  tit  their  machine  with  floats  for  the  latter 
part  of  their  journey  shotdd  meet  Avith  disaster  at  sea.  On 
December  15  a  dispatch  from  London  announced: 

The  au'plane  of  Cai)t.  Cedric  Ernest  Howell,  one  of  the 
British  airmen  in  the  London-Mel})ourne  flight,  was  wrecked 
off  St.  George's  Bay,  Island  of  Corfu,  on  December  10,  and  there 
is  no  hope  that  either  Howell  or  his  mechanic  escaped,  according 
to  a  disi)atch  to  Lloyd's  from  Corfu.  The  dispatch  adds  that 
the  log  of  the  airj)lane  has  been  washed  a.shore.  Captain  Howell, 
flying  in  a  ^lartinsyde  airplane  Avith  a  27o-horse'-power  motor 
and  accompanied  by  Henry  Eraser,  a  skilled  mechanic,  left  the 
Hounslow  flying-field  in  Pviiglaud  on  the  morning  of  December  4. 
Me  arrived  at  Pisa,  Italy,  on  December  o,  and  at  Taranto  on 
December  8.  Xo  report  since  then  has  been 
received  from  Howell. 


An  aeronautical  writer  comments:  "The  above 
report  shows  the  danger  of  flying  OA'er  the  sea,  es- 
pecially with  a  single-motored  machine.  Xo  fewer 
than  eleven  lives  had  been  lost  in  the  attempt  of  the 
liritish  .\ir  Ministry  to  have  a  dozen  or  so  huge 
Handley-Page  biplanes  flown  from  England  to 
Cairo  instead  of  shipping  them,  and  these  are 
multimotored  machines."  Of  the  other  two  single- 
motored  airplanes  in  the  race  to  Australia,  the 
Alliance  P^,  piloted  by  Lieut.  Kodger  Douglass, 
M.C.,  D.C.M.,  and  haAnng  Lieutenant  Hoss  as 
navigator,  nosedived  to  earth  some  si.x  miles  after 
starting  on  Xovember  \'.\,  killing  both,  while  the 
Hopwiih  of  Captain  Matthews  seems  not  to  havci 
got  much  beyond  Mayence.  With  regard  to  the 
sixth  machine  in  the  contest,  The  Acrnpldiic  says: 

The  Hlaekburn  Kani/aroti  left  Hounslow  for 
Australia  at  \{)M7  .\..m.  on  Xpveniber  21,  in  good 
weather.  It  arrived  at  Komilly,  sixty  miles  south- 
east of  Paris,  at  8  p.m..  on  the  same  day,  after 
)>assing  throtigh  a  heavy  snow-storm  over  Amiens. 
The  commandant  of  th(»  airdrome*  at  RomiUy  re- 
cei\(d  the  crew  with  gj-cat  coiirt<"sy,  and  has  done 


everything  iwssibh^  for  their  comfort.  The  com- 
manding oificer  and  navigator  is  Capt.  G.  H. 
Wilkins.  M.C.  The  pilots  are  Lieuts.  Val  Rendle 
and  D.  R.  Williams.  Lieut.  G.  H.  Potts  is  the 
engineer  officer. 

The  wnnning  machine  is  briefly  described  as  a 
double-motored  biplane  with  a  wdng  spread  of  67 
feet  and  a  length  of  42^  feet.  It  is  driven  by 
two  350-horse-power  "Eagle,  Mark  VIII."  Rolls- 
Roj'ce  motors,  standard  V-type,  12-cylinder 
niotors,  each  turning  a  four-bladed  tractor  screw, 
one  oil  either  side  of  the  fuselage  or  body,  which 
is  arranged  to  carry  foiu-  meit  comfortably.  This 
machine  weighs  11,000  pounds  loaded,  of  which 
r),000  pounds  is  useful  load,  including  four  men, 
516  gallons  of  gasoline,  40  of  oil,  10  of  water,  and 
spares,  kit,  tools,  and  sundries  weighing  800  poimds. 
Empty,  the  machine  itself  weighs  6,000  pounds. 
Its  fuel-tanks  have  a  capacit.y  of  516  gallons  of 
gasoline,  or  etiough  for  a  ten-hour  flight  at  from 
ninety  to  one  hundred  miles  an  hour,  the  former 
being  the  cruising  speed,  which  was  used.  The 
crew,  whose  names  have  been  entered  in  aviation 
history  alongside  those  of  the  men  aboard  the 
N-C  4  and  the  Atlantic-crossing  Vickers-.Vimy, 
receive  the  following  honorafele  mention  in  Fliqht 
(London):         .. 

Capt.  R.  Smith  and  his  brother,  Lieut.  K.  M.  Smith,  were 
both  born  and  educated  at  Adelaide,  South  Australia.  At  the 
outbreak  of  war,  Capt.  Ross  Smith  enlisted  in  the  3d  Australian 
Light  Horse  Regiment  as  a  private,  and  sailed  with  the  first 
Australian  Expeditionary  Force,  landing  in  Egypt  in  December, 
1914.  After  four  months  in  Gallipoli  he  gained  his  commission, 
but  later  on  contracted  enteric  fever  and  was  invalided  to 
England.  He  rejoined  his  regiment  in  March,  1916,  was -after-- 
ward  sent  back  to  the  Sinai  Desert,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Roniani  during  the  last  Turkish  attack  on  the  Suez  Canal  in 
August,  1916.  In  October  of  the  same  year  he  joined  the  67th 
(Australian)  Squadron,  Royal  Flying  Corps,  as  an  observer, 
qualifying  as  a  pilot  in  P]gypt  in  July,  1917.  He  then  rejoined 
his  old  squadron,  now  known  as  Xo.  1  Squadron,  Australian 
Flying  Corps,  stationed  in  Southern  Palestine,  and  remained 
there  until  the  armistice. 

In  December,  1918,  he  accompanied  Air  Vice-Marshal  Sir 
W.  G.  H.  Salmond,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  D.S.O.,  and  Air  Commo- 
dore A.  E.  Borton,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  A.F.C.,  on  the  first  flight 
from  Cairo  to  Calcutta,  and,  after  arriving  at  Calcutta,  pro- 
ceeded with  Air  Commodore  A.  E.  Borton  on  his  reconnaissance 
for  airdromes  in  Burma,  Siam,  Malay  states,  and  the  Xether- 
land  East  Indies.     He  returned  to  England  about  a  month  ago. 

His   l)rother.   Lieut.    Keith  IMacpherson  Smith,   R. A. F.,   will 


KDI    IK   <»l      rill';    l{K('()UI)-MKKAI<lN(i    I'LKillT 
KNCI.AM)    WITH    AI\STKAL1A. 


THAT   LINKED 
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te^ 


AND  PAPER 


In  this  automatic  sanding  machine  are  three 

drums  covered  vfith  coarse,  medium  and  fine 

U.  S.  garnet  paper. 


In  this  small  shop,  U.  S.  flint  paper  is 

used  on  a  home-made  disc.     Note  the 

convenient  rolls  on  the  lathe. 


High  speed  endless  cloth  belts  of  sand  paper 

are  necessary  in  every  modern  woodworking 

plant.    U.  S.  sand  belts  last  long. 


Fast-Cutting 
Mineral  Abrasives 

on  Cloth  and  Paper 

Flint  Paper 

Garnet  Paper      Garnet  Cloth 

Emery  Paper      Emery  Cloth 

Crocus  Cloth 

Carbalox  Cloth 

Herculundum  Cloth 

Sheets,  Discs,  Circles,  Belts  and 
Rolls  of  various  widths  and  lengths 
of  the    above    U.   S.    Abrasives. 


This  map  means 
dependable  sand  paper 


The  old  way  of  tearing  sheets  of  emery  into  strips 
is  wasteful.  U.  S.  Emery.  Carbalox  and  Herculun- 
dum in  convenient  width  rolls  is  the  new  and  more 
economical  way.     Saves  time. 


SAND  PAPER  is  NOT  made 
with  sand.  Neither  is  all  sand 
paper  alike.  Most  assuredly,  sand 
paper  is  a  tool — a  cutting  tool — 
and  is  purchased  with  extreme 
care  by  all  who  demand  the  finest 
tools. 

Sand  paper,  as  made  for  many 
years  by  the  United  States  Sand 
Paper  Company,  is  fine  white  flint 
or  semi-precious  garnet,  crushed 
and  sifted  through  silk  screens  to 
minutely  exact  finenesses — then 
everlastingly  glued  to  strong  cloth 
or  tough  fibred  paper  especially 
made  for  the  purpose.  Every 
step  of  the  process  is  constantly 
subjected  to  searching  inspection 
— for  dirt  or  a  few  over-size  grains 
in  a  fine  polishing  paper,  for  in- 
stance, would  ruin  the  work.  The 
glue  must  grip  each  grain  just  so 
— each  little  grain  must  be  ce- 
mented to  its  neighbor  just  right 
— the  flint  or  garnet  grains  must 
break  and  continually  present 
fresh,  sharp  edges  to  the  work. 
Exceptional  quality  that  does  not 
vary  repays  close  attention  to 
details  like  these. 

In  the  wood-working  industry, 
U.  S.  Sand  Paper  is  used  on 
drums,  discs  and  sanding  ma- 
chines— each  doing  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work  formerly  done 
by  hand.  Above  the  workmen's 
benches  hang  rolls  of  U.  S.  Sand 


Paper  in  several  convenient 
widths  and  lengths — a  wasteless, 
time-saving  method  of  using 
sand  paper. 

For  cutting  metals,  the  tough, 
hard  Herculundum  and  Carbalox 
from  the  fiery  electric  furnace  are 
the  modern  fast-cutting  artificial 
abrasives  :  Herculundum  for  cast 
iron  and  similar  materials;  Car- 
balox for  steel,  brass,  copper, 
aluminum,  etc.  Discs  of  Hercu- 
lundum cloth  glued  to  wheels  are 
taking  an  amazing  amount  of 
work  from  the  planer  and  milling 
machine — and  saving  much  time 
and  money.  We  would  w^elcome 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  in 
detail  with  you.  For  machinists, 
we  furnish  Herculundum  and  Car- 
balox in  convenient  rolls.  You 
can  tear  off  from  one  of  the  rolls 
a  piece  of  the  exact  width  and 
length  needed  to  do  the  work 
economically. 

Buy  U.  S.  Sand  Paper  scien- 
tifically— the  right  grade  for  each 
class  of  work.  Our  Service  De- 
partment will  help  you  determine 
if  we  have  a  grade  of  abrasive 
paper  or  cloth  that  will  reduce 
your  sanding  costs — or  turn  out 
y6ur  metal,  leather  or  composi- 
tion products  at  less  finishing 
cost.  It  costs  nothing  to  get  this 
information.  Ever  afterwards  the 
U.  S.  map  trade-mark  will  be  your 
guide  to  dependable  sand  paper. 


UNITED  STATES  SAND  PAPER  COMPANY,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
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act  as  reserve  pilot  and  observer.  After  leaving  school,  Lieut. 
K.  'M.  Smith  joined  the  staff  of  ]Messrs.  Elder,  Smith  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
of  Adelaide,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  war  offered  his  services  for 
overseas  with  the  Australian  Imperial  Force,  but  was  rejected. 
Several  renewed  attempts  to  enlist  in  1915  and  1916  met  with 
the  same  result,  but  subsequently  he  underwent  an  operation 
^\  hich  considerably  improved  his  health,  and  afterward  proceeded 
to  England  bj^  the  P.  &  O.  steamship  Medina,  which  was  tor- 
pedoed and  sunk  in  the  English  Channel  during  the  voyage. 

On  arrival  in  England  he  joined  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  as  a 
cadet,  shortly  after  becoming  a  pilot  of  unusual  ability,  and 
was  ser\'ing  as  an  instructor  in  the  north  of  England  until  the 
armistice. 

Capt.  Ross  Smith  and  his  brother  wUl  be  accompanied  by 
Sergeant  J.  W.  Bennett,  A.F.M.,  M.S.M.,  and  Sergeant  W.  H. 
Shiers,  A.F.M.,  Avho  will  act  as  engineers. 

Sergeant  W.  II.  Shiers  was  also  born  and  educated  at  Adelaide, 
and  spent  his  early  life  on  a  farm.  Later  on  he  went  to  Broken 
HiU,  Xew  South  Wales,  and  worked  at  the  North  Mine  as  an 
electrical  engineer.  He  was  a  student  at  the  Technical  College 
at  Broken  Hill,  studying  engineering  and  mechanics  in  his  spare 
time,  and  seven  years  afterward  proceeded  to  Barren  Jack 
Irrigation  Scheme  in  New  South  Wales  as  an  electrician  for  the 
Yanks-Leeton  area  in  connection  with  government  contracts. 
In  March,  191.5,  he  enlisted  in  the  4th  Divisional  Artillery  at 
Sydney,  and  was  sent  to  Egypt,  where  he  transferred  to  the 
1st  Australian  Light  Horse  Regiment.  He  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Romani,  and  in  October,  1916,  was  posted  to  the  67th 
(Australian)  Squadron,  Royal  Flying  Corps,  as  a  mechanic.  He 
rapidly  gained  promotion,  and,  o\ving  to  his  ability  and  resource- 
fulness, he  was  on  many  occasions  sent  out  in  the  desert  to 
bring  in  crashed  or  damaged  machines,  which  was  at  times  a 
most  difficult  and  arduous  task.  He  has  handled  almost  every 
type  of  engine,  and  for  the  last  twelve  months  of  the  war  was 
working  on  Rolls-Royce  engines. 

Sergeant  J.  W.  Bennett  was  born  at  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne, 
in  1892,  and  spent  fourteen  years  of  his  early  life  at  Hawthorn, 
Melbourne,  w^here  he  received  a  public-school  education,  and 
att>?nded  night  technical  classes.  He  took  great  interest  in  all 
things  connected  with  the  early  progress  of  the  internal-com- 
bustion engine,  both  for  ear  and  aviation  use,  received  a  thorough 
and  early  training  with  Sal  way  motor  engineers,  and  was  em- 
ployed for  a  considerable  time  with  other  prominent  motor 
firms  in  Australia.  At  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914  he  was 
on  the  mechanical  staff  of  Messrs.  Denny  Lascells,  motor  depart- 
ment, Melbourne,  but  enlisted  in  the  Mechanical  Transport, 
Australian  Imperial  Forces,  sailing  as  a  First-Class  Air-Mechanic 
in  No.  1  Squadron,  Australian  Flying  Corps,  with  which  he 
served  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  until  the  armistice. 

On  account  of  the  excellent  records  of  these  two  sergeants, 
they  were  specially  selected  to  accompany  Air  Vice-Marshal 
Sir  W.  G.  H.  Salmond,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  D.S.O.;  Air  Commodore 
A.  E.  Borton,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  A.F.C.;  and  Capt.  Ross  Smith, 
M.C.,  D.F.C.,  A.F.C.,  on  the  first  Cau-o-to-Calcutta  flight,  and 
Air  Vice-Marshal  Sir  W.  G.  H.  Salmond  stated  in  India  that  the 
success  of  the  flight  was  largely  due  to  their  skill  and  knowledge. 
They  were  subsequently  awarded  the  Air  Force  medal  for  their 
work  in  connection  with  this  flight,  and  accompanied  Air 
Commodore  A.  E.  Borton  and  Capt.  Ross  Smith  on  their  recon- 
naissance for  airdromes  in  Burma,  Siam,  Malay  states,  and 
the  Netherland  East  Indies.  On  returning  to  India,  they  both 
served  with  the  Northwest  Frontier  Forces  in  the  late  Afghan 
War. 

"The  Modern  Roc's  Flight,"  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
<,-alls  Captain  Smith's  achievement,  and  recalls  the  romantic 
history  of  the  places  passed  over  in  "this  touching  of  four 
contin-Tits  by  one  flight"  alongside  "the  famous  routes  of 
travelers  of  past  centuries": 

The  id(!a  of  flying  from  ('airo  to  Bagdad  in  one  day,  from 
("airo  to  Delhi  in  three,  amazes  us.  But  we  can  hardly  conceive 
how  it  would  ha\'<!  ama/(!d  that  unwtiaried  travehjr  who  won 
fame  by  traversing  the  vast  areas  between  Venice  and  the  Orient 
— Marco  Polo.  He  set  out  from  A(;re,  over  which  Smith  passed, 
and  went  from  Tabriz  to  the  Persian  Gulf  before  going  north 
again — a  line;  Smith  intersected;  he  once  visited  the  neighbor- 
liood  of  Rangoon,  and,  returning  to  Europe,  passed  through  the 
Malay  waters,  ov(;r  which  Siiii  h  flew.  But  to  go  from  Acre  to 
K;ibla  Khan's  court  required  of  Polo  four  y(!ars,  1271-75 — 
years  of  hardship,  fevers,  des(!rt  thirst,  superstitious  terrors. 

To  go  back  furthc-r  still,  Smith's  route  was  i)arall<'led  by  one 
of  th<!  great  conquerors.  AlexandfT,  afttir  camj)aigning  in 
sacred  India  to  surpass  the  exploits  of  Semiramis  and  Cyrus, 
brought  his  armies  back  from  the  Indus  to  Babylon  along  the 
v<!ry  line  the  airinan  followed  fnjin  Bagdad  to  Karachi.  This 
retreat,  through  a  (!Ountry  absolutcsly  unknown,  wh(!re  the  troops 


suffered  terribly  from  heat  and  thirst,  with  Nearchus's  fleet 
trying  to  get  in  touch,  is  one  of  the  absorbing  chapters  in  Greek 
history.  It  required  nearly  eight  months,  but  the  airplane 
looked  down  on  the  scene  for  a  few  hours.  The  famed  Hydaspes, 
on  which  Alexander  fought  and  of  which  Horace  sang,  is  now 
to  be  an  um'omantic  alley  under  humdrum  administration  vi3wed 
from  our  newest  conveyances.  But  an  Anglo-Saxon  would  have 
thought  of  later  figures  than  Alexander — have  thought  of  the 
first  British  Fleet  to  trade  in  the  East,  which  left  Torbay  in 
1601,  and  did  not  bring  its  rich  cargoes  back  tiU  the  end  of  1603. 

The  airplane-piloting  Smiths  and  Poulets  in  the  land  east  of 
Suez  give  us  a  new  element  to  reckon  with  in  the  literary  in- 
vestiture of  the  Orient.  Kipling  spoke  of  taking  the  western 
ocean  in  the  stride  of  seventy  thousand  horses  and  some  screws. 
Men  wiU  now  be  taking  the  eastern  hemisphere  in  the  rush 
of  one  hundred  miles  an  hour  and  a  propeller.  They  will  catch 
in  a  few  swift  steps  the  island-strewn  setting  of  Conrad,  the 
India  of  Kipling  and  Loti,  the  nearer  East  of  the  oldest  of 
literatures,  and  all  Europe.  The  wliite  man's  stedfast  support 
in  the  Orient  has  been  machinery,  and  literature  emphasizes 
the  fact.  Kipling's  impulse  to  find  the  romantic  in  gears, 
rods,  and  oil  is  as  evident  as  any  aspect  of  his  art;  Conrad  is 
above  all  a  master  in  WTiting  of  ships  and  of  the  effects  of  ships 
and  sea  upon  psychology.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the 
airman's  last  lap  was  from  Sumbawa  Island,  between  Java  and 
Timor.  All  the  region  is  best  known  to  the  reading  world  through 
the  author  of  "Freya  of  the  Seven  Isles,"  "An  Outcast  of  the 
Islands,"  and  "'Twixt  Land  and  Sea."  There  will  be  a  chance 
now  for  a  McWhirr  who  fights  the  typhoon  in  air  instead  of  on 
the  waves. 

The  immediate  practical  meaning  of  the  feat  was  made  clear 
in  the  King's  congratulations — the  flier  had  contributed  to  the 
compactness  of  the  Empu'e.  How  great  a  desideratum  com- 
pactness is  the  war  had  shown.  A  globe-sprawling  Empire 
feels  loose  and  vulnerable  when  its  very  center  is  menaced. 
Captain  Cook,  who  with  a  370-ton  boat  first  reaUy  brought 
Australia  within  human  ken,  was  gone  three  years,  and  was 
nearly  one  year  in  reaching  Tahiti.  The  first  shipful  of  settlers 
left  England  May  13,  1787,  and  anchored  in  Botany  Bay  seven 
months  and  twenty-five  days  later.  That  striking  illustration 
of  India's  one-time  distance,  the  heavy  library  Macaulay  read 
while  en  route  there,  is  not  yet  forgotten.  It  is  to  the  Empire's 
advantage  that  fliers  have  shown  that  Canada  may  soon  be 
but  a  day  from  England,  and  Australia  but  seven  or  ten.  It  is 
to  mankind's  advantage  that  the  world's  compactness  be 
increasingly  realized. 


FRITZ   KREISLER  DISCUSSES  AMERICA'S 
ATTITUDE   TOWARD    HIM 


E 


^'—-ITTLE  PIN-PRICKS,"  Fritz  Kreisler,  the  violinist, 
calls  the  attacks  made  by  those  who  insist  that  he  be 
barred  from  giving  concerts,  because  he  served  in  the 
Austrian  Army  during  a  part  of  the  war.  The  violinist  refers 
thus  lightly  to  the  opposition  against  him,  in  a  recent  interview 
granted  H.  Lyman  Armes,  of  the  Boston  Post,  in  which  he  also 
told  why  he  fought  for  Austria,  gave  an  outline  of  his  creed  as 
an  artist,  and  stated  why  he  felt  he  should  stay  in  this  country 
and  practise  his  art.  Mr.  Kreisler  said  the  trouble  he  had  been 
having  was  only  to  be  expected,  as  the  "convulsive  after-effects" 
of  the  Great  War.  He  characterized  the  criticism  of  him  as 
"unthinking,"  and  the  result  of  an  absence  of  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  the  situation.  "In  every  case  where  I  have  been  able 
to  meet  those  who  have  objected  to  my  being  permitted  to  plaj', 
their  opposition  has  passed  away  immediately,"  he  said.  More- 
over, we  are  told  that  in  most  cases  the  violinist  has  not  been 
opposed.'  The  public  has  heard  all  about  the  two  or  three  places 
where  attacks  were  made  on  him,  he  says,  but  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  thirty  or  forty  towns  where  he  was  cordially  received. 
"We  hear  of  a  man  who  steals  a  silver  spoon  and  forget  the  honest 
thousands  who  see  them  and  do  not  steal,"  he  observed.  "Just 
so  ixiople  have  got  tlu!  idea  that  I'm  a  hunted  man.  I'm  not. 
They  do  not  hear  of  the  many  times  I'm  welcomed."  Not  only 
did  the  violinist  assert  his  (>ntire  freedom  from  inclination  to 
utter  rei)roach(^s,  but  he  also  took  occasion  to  express  his  ap- 
I)r(!ciation  of  th(;  hospitality  of  the  Amcu'ican  nation,  and  par- 
ticudarly  its  gtmerosity  in  fecnling  the  starving  Austrian  people. 
"America  fought  us  and  then  saved  us,"  he  said.  In  discus.sing 
his  having  been  a  soldier  in  the  Austrian  Army,  Mr.  Kreisler 
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One- Piece — Leakless— Guaranteed 

American   Hammered  Piston  Rings   are  "best  for  all  kinds  and   makes  of 
internal  combustion  engines. 

The  American   process  of  hamrhering  assures   permanent,   equal    pressure 
against  all  points  of  the  cylinder  walls.     Therefore  they  zveHeakless. 

Each  ring  individually  cast  and  individually  tested. 

For   Fords,  made  to  the   same   specifications   as   American   Rings  used   as 
standard  equipment  on  the  more  expensive  cars. 
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THIS  unequalled  list  of  motor  cars 
is  convincing  evidence  of  the  supe- 
rior quality  of  American  Hammered  Pis- 
ton Rings. 

When  you  see  the  newest  models  of  these 
high  class  automobiles,  at  the  National 
Shows,  remember  that  American  Ham- 
mered Piston  Rings  have  contributed 
their  share  to  the  reputation  for  perform- 
ance each  one  has  earned. 

Buick  Nash 

Chalmers  Oakland 
Chandler   Pierce- Arrow 
Cole  Studebaker 

Maxwell    Stutz 
Mercer      White 

In  buying  rings  for  replacement,  insist 
on  American  Hammered  Piston  Rings. 

You  can  thus  be  sure  of  the  same  high 
quality  that  has  earned  the  preference  of 
the  leading  automobile  engineers.  Look 
for  the  harftmer  trade  mark. 

American 

Hammered  Piston  Ring  Co. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
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stated  that  he  only  expected  America  to  respect  him  on  that  ac- 
count as  a  man  who  had  done  his  duty  for  his  country.     He 
-went  on  to  relate  the  circumstances  connected  ^nth  his  hoing 
called  into  the  Austrian  service: 

Ivly  \\-ife.  as  you  know,  is  an  American  woman.  We  were 
in  Switzerland  in  order  that  she  might  benefit  by  medicinal  waters 
at  one  of  the  resorts  there.  Suddenly  there  came  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  and  I  was  called  to  the  colors.  It  Avas  just  the  cold- 
blooded call  of  the  regular  army  .routine  dehvered  to  me  through 
my  father,  who  still  lived  in  Vienna.  Mine  Avas  one  name  on  a 
long  roster.     No  one  cared  who  was  sent  out. 

1  had  seen  no  military  serAnce  for  twehe  years.  I  was  but  a 
cog  in  a  great  wheel — an  atom  in  that  big  mass. 

Sometimes  1  am  asked  Avh^^-  the  Austrian  GoA^ernment  called 
me,  an  artist  musician,  to  duty  in  the  trenches.  Why.  the 
Austrian  Government  ncAer  moAed  a  hair's  breadth  to  concern 
itself  with  me  I  I  was  called  in  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
regiment  1  had  belonged  to  in  a  proA'incial  tOAvn.  1  was  a  re- 
serA'e  officer  by  laAV.     My  name  Avas  on  the  rolls,  that  was  all. 

No  one  here  or  there  kncAV  I  was  in  the  army  until  I  came  back 
AA'Ounded.  E\'ery  one  is  cannon-fodder  there,  you  know.  There 
are  no  national  idols  in  the  ranks  of  the  Austrian  Army. 

My  participation  in  the  war  was  a  matter  of  duty  incontestibly . 
No  honest  or  patriotic  man,  howsocA-er  deAoted  an  American  he 
might  be.  could  see  any  Avrong  in  that  act. 

EA'erj-  one  knows  that  I  was  wounded.  That  wound  de- 
A'elpped  serious  complications  Avhich  affected  my  kidneys.  The 
doctors  told  me  1  could  Uac  l)ut  a  little  Avhile — and  told  me  quite 
brutally  at  that.  Thev  .said  my  only  hope  lay  in  going  to  liA'e 
in  a  hot  climate. 

My  A\-ife  being  an  American  and  haAing  a  mother  wlio  was 
then  aliA'e  in  this  countn,',  we  came  back  here  immediately.  1 
had  ab.solutely  no  trouble  getting  a  passport.  I  had  receiAed  an 
honora])le  discharge  as  a  com})lete  inA^alid  unfit  for  any  further 
serAHce. 

We  went  to  Holland.  There  Ave  boarded  a  Dutch  steamer  for 
America,  the  same  boat  on  which  came  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  American 
Ambassador  to  Holland.  On  the  way  we  were  stopt  by  a  British 
cruiser.  The  British  officers  Avere  very  cordial,  courteous,  and 
charming  to  me.  They  sent  a  A\'ireless  to  London  and  the 
Admiralty  allowed  me  to  proceed.  The  naA^al  officers  shoAved 
absolutely  no  ill  feeling,  tho  they  knew  1  had  fought  in  the 
Austrian  Army — and  that  was  only  two  weeks  after  I  had  been 
discharged. 

Among  other  things  A\nth  which  Mr.  Kreisler  has  been  charged 
is  that  of  coming  to  this  country  to  earn  money  to  send  back 
to  help  Austria  in  the  Avar.  He  explained  to  Mr.  Amies  that 
before  he  left  for  America  he  promised  some  French,  Italian, 
Russian,  British,  and  American  families  of  musicians,  stranded 
in  Vienna,  that  he  Avould  help  them  in  their  struggle  to  live. 
We  read : 

You  know  there  were  no  internment-canijis  in  Austria  except 
for  political  prisoners.  These  musicians  had  lost  their  means  of 
livelihood.  In  all,  counting  avIacs  and  children,  there  were 
abput  forty  of  them.  They  were  in  a  terri})le  plight  and  they 
had  appealed  to  me  as  a  brother  artist  for  h(>lp. 
';  I  told  them  that  as  long  as  1  could  earn  a  penny  they  would 
^A'e  enough  to  li\e  on.  That  was  when  jjeople  said  the  Avar 
qbiild  not  possibly  last  over  a  few  months  longer. 

^  Who  would  ever  have  dreamed  that  the  world  could  stand  th<^ 
bleeding,  misery,  sufT<'ring,  and  strife  of  these  past  four  years! 
iij'To  keep  up  the  mere  neces.sities  for  those  forty  people  required 
tfie  major  i)ortion  of  my  salary.  It  was  a  terrible  buifden  which 
|,liad  not  imagined  was  to  l)e  mine  for  so  long.  But  li^c-ould  not 
mj'  it  down  and  let  suffering  result.  Of  these  things  1  only  speak 
vfi'th  the  greatest  reluctance.  It  is  not  i)leasant  to  me  to  have 
totell  of  the  things  I  am  priAnleged  to  do  for  others.  Ilo\v«>ver, 
iili' Anew  of  the  iniquitous  and  slanderous  remarks  which  haAX 
bei'n  spoken  lightly-  of  me  1  feel  that  it  is  only  fair  to  myself. 

When  Mrs.  Kreisler  and  I  had  been  in  this  country  a  while  1 
found  that  my  recuperation  under  her  care  was  progres.sing  in 
th|s  American  climate  much  faster  than  Avas  expected.  It  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  I  played  I.jO  <'oncerts  here  in  the  two  years 
before  .Vmerica  entered  the  war. 

When  America  entertid  the  war  the  A'iolinist  retired,  stating 
thlit  he  considered  it  "unsportsmanlike"  to  play  when  America's 
own  arlists  were  going  out  to  fight  for  their  country.      He  said: 

i  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  art  or  among  artists  there  is 
anything  like  commercial  competition,  but  1  considered  it  wrong 
and  unsportsmanlike  to  i)l;iy  when  the  other  artists  of  the  coun- 
try had  no  chane<'  to  appear  before  the  public.  And  1  did  what 
I  considered  the  absolutely  square  thing. 


Mr,  Kreisler  then  gaAe  an  outline  of  his  conception  of  art,  and 
its  place  in  the  general  scheme  of  things,  in  this  connection  sug- 
gesting that  it  is  not  limited  by  nationality  and  speaks  no  lan- 
guage but  its  own.     To  quote: 

I  am  staying  here  upon  the  unbiased  basis  of  art  for  the  sake  of 
art.  I  feel  that  I  can  give  America  something.  And  my  mes- 
sage is  a  purely  artistic  one  and  always  Avill  be  in  eA^erj'  country 
under  CA^ery  circumstance. 

I  Avill  ncAer  stand  for  any  inclusion  of  the  national  element  in 
art.  1  would  as  quickly  oppose  any  attempt  in  Vienna  to  agitate 
against  French  music.  The  higher  art  goes  the  less  it  has  to  do 
with  terrestrial  things.     It  is  like  religion  and  philosophy. 

JVIusic  has  no  vehicle  in  which  it  is  held  down  and  confined  to 
nationalities  any  more  than  religion  is  for  one  faA'ored  people 
alone. 

Personally,  I  consider  myself  a  humble  servant  of  humanity  as 
an  artist.     I  do  not  play  primarily  for  profit. 

My  highest  desire  and  hope  Avould  be  that  art  might  be  taken 
up  by  the  state  that  artists  might  be  lifted  out  of  the  necessity 
of  making  their  art  a  bread-and-butter  profession.  Then  we 
Avould  have  absolutely  clean,  fine  art. 

The  great  thing  that  interferes  with  art  all  oa  er  the  world  is 
the  fact  that  it  goes  hand  in  hand  with  popular  success. 

Of  course,  no  individual  can  Avithdraw  from  that  condition  of 
things.  One  artist  could  not  change  the  habits  of  the  world. 
To  try  to  do  that  woidd  only  bring  poverty  and  failure  to  the 
indiAddual  artist.and  Avould  not  help  at  all. 

Art  ought  to  be  a  ]>i-iesthood  and  every  artist  should  be  a  priest. 
Artists  should  be  like  the  great  missionaries  of  the  middle  ages — 
those  great  figures  in  the  dcA^elopnient  of  religion  and  ciAalization 
who  had  a  burning  desire  to  go  into  all  the  Avorld  and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature. 

No  one  knows  the  exquisite  moments  an  artist  has  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  art  and  the  carrying  of  its  message  into  the  Avorld. 

Of  course,  all  that  is  Utopian.  There  is  no  hope  for  any  such 
dream  to  come  true.  But  it  Avould  be  an  ideal  condition  for  art, 
for  artists,  and  the  people.  Then  you'd  see  the  self-seekers  who 
strive  for  commerc^ial  success  falling  away.  Only  the  true  lovers 
of  sincere  art  would  remain. 

No  very  elevated  state  of  culture  will  ever  be  obtained  without 
the  dcA'^elopment  of  art  and  music  on  a  high  plane. 

I  feel  I  have  a  mission  to  bridge  OA^er  the  abysses  between  the 
peoples  Avorking  A\nth  the  uniAersal  language  of  art  and  its  deep- 
rooted  feelings  of  good-will. 

Now,  to-day,  my  A'oca'tion  is  a  higher,  greater,  finer  one  to  liAc 
for  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  1  shall  exercise  that  principle 
as  long  as  I  may  be  permitted — as  long  as  my  honor  as  a  man 
and  my  ideals  as  an  artist  are  left  untouched. 

There  is  a  great  element  of  reunion  at  work  in  the  minds  of 
men  to-day.  There  is  a  getting  together  for  humanity  and  prog- 
ress in  all  lines  of  endeavor.  Already  there  are  thousands  of 
Americans  in  Austria  engaged  in  all  sorts  of  actiArities,  from 
making  money  in  commerce  to  expending  money  in  mercy.  No 
one  could  express  the  human  suffering  that  is  being  prevented 
and  alleviated  by  America's  work  in  Austria. 

1  think  1  shall  go  on  here  exercising  my  profession.  My  whole 
life  is  based  on  the  great  hope — that  I  may  help  in  the  rebuilding 
of  art  and  the  upbuilding  of  artists. 

1  shall  always  iise  mj^  excess  earnings  for  that —  to  help  and  en- 
courage unfortunate  artists  and  to  ])r<'s<TA^e  their  Avork  for 
humanity. 

1  have  only  a  deep  devotion  to  in.\-  art,  no  ambitions,  no  aspir- 
ing desires  for  myself  alone. 

There  in  a  broad  Avay  is  my  credo. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  a  committee  who  had  asked  the  violinist 
to  define  his  attitude  toward  America  l)efon>  playing  in  their 
city,  Mr.  Knnsler  again  ex{)resses  his  admiration  for  this  coimtry 
and  gratitude  for  its  hospitality.  In  explaining  why  he  does  not 
Avisli  to  Ix'come  a  citizen  of  this  country,  he  once  more  refers  to 
sportsmanship  in  his  statenuMit  qu(>stioning  the  good  taste  of 
deserting  his  own  country  just  now  when  it  is  "in  fh(>  throes  of 
abject  misery  and  starvation."     The  letter  follows: 

I  am  deeply  imprest  wath  the  s]>irit  of  utter  fairness  underlying 
the  demands  which  are  em  boded  in  your  letter  and  consider  it  a 
great  privil(>ge  to  be  allowed  to  state  my  own  case  witliout  sub- 
terfuge and   in  absolute  frankness 

The  principles  of  true  democracy  are  the  basis  of  my  ])olitical 
faith.  1  held  these  \iews  and  exprest  th(>m  openly  abroad  at  a 
time  when  their  confession  i-equired  a  great  deal  more  coiu'age 
and  self-abnegation  than  it  does  no^^■.  My  feelings  tOAvard  the 
United  States  of  .\merica  are  ex])rest  in  complete  and  Avhole- 
heartcd  indorsement  of  its  political  institutions:  deep  admiration 
for  its  generous  and   unselfish  internationjil  policy;  e\er1asti!(g 
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Columbia  Si^ 


*^or  tke  Jnecluinicallif  I-Hcltn.e£L 

When  you  examine  the  mechanical 
details  of  the  Columbia  Six  you  will 
find  much  of  the  confidence  which  the 
Columbia  Six  inspires  comes  from  the 
elimination  of  most  of  the  troubles 
of  motor  car  driving.  For  example. 
Columbia  thermostatically  controlled 
radiator  shutters  have  banished  cold 
weather  troubles,  such  as  hood-covers, 
hard  starting,  slow  warming  up  and 
increased  gasoline  consumption. 

Specifications 

Timken  Axles — Continental  Red  Seal 
and  Rutenber  Motors — Detroit  Pressed 
Steel  Company  Frame — Radiator  with 
"Sylphon"  Thermostatically  Con- 
trolled Shutters  —  Spicer  Universal 
Joints — Borg  ©>  Beck  Clutch — Durs- 
ton  Transmission — Detroit  Steel  Prod- 
ucts Company's  Springs — Ge  m  mer 
Steering  Gear — Auto  Lite  Starting  &' 
Lighting  —  Atwater- Kent  Ignition  — 
Stromberg  Carburetor — Prest-O-Lite 
Storage  Battery — Painting  and  Trim- 
ming by  American  Auto  Trimming 
Company — Pantasote  Top — Firestone 
Tires. 


A  Gar  of  Poise 


The  charm  of  perfect  poise !  You  will  recognize  it  in- 
stantly in  Columhia  Six  enclosed  models. 

How  we  admire  it  in  an  individual!  That  assured, 
confident  appearance  which  distinguishes  the  business 
leader  from  the  failure — the  successful  debutante  from 
her  boarding  school  sister. 

Today  with  the  motor  car  playing  such  an  intimate 
part  in  every  activity  the  confidence  that  springs  from 
owning  a  *' correct"  car  is  fully  as  vital  to  business  or 
social  success  as  that  which  comes  from  faultless  clothes. 

"Perfect  poise"  well  expresses  the  looks  and  actions  of 
the  Columbia  Six. 

The  artistic  moulding  of  the  body  lines — the  richness  and  perfect 
harmony  of  the  furnishings  and  fittings — the  responsiveness  and  thor- 
ough dependability  of  the  car — the  knowledge  that  every  mechanical 
part  will  function  promptly  and  correctly  at  any  time  in  any  weather — 
these  give  to  the  Columbia  Six  and  to  the  Columbia  owner  real  poise — 
a  sense  of  correctness  and  fitness  for  even  the  most  distinguished  occa- 
sion or  company,  that  is  a  source  of  lasting  delight. 

Poise  has  been  achieved  in  the  Columbia  as  in  an  individual,  by  careful 
study  to  perfect  each  detail — both  of  appearance  and  of  basic  character. 

Prices — Five-Passenger  Touring  Car,  $1695.00;  Four- Passenger  Sport  Model 
(Five  wire  wheels  included),  $1845.00;  Two-Passenger  Roadster  (Five 
Disteel  wheels  included).  $1845.00;  Four-Passenger  Coupe,  $28.50.00; 
Five-Passenger  Touring  Sedan,  $28.50.00.     Prices  F.  O.  B.  Detroit. 

COLUMBIA  MOTORS  COMPANY 

DETROIT 

U.  S.  A. 


^^^^1^^       aJ^      -th^e^       *^^^:lfvq  h^^  co^^ 
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personal  gratitude  for  individual  and  collective  marks  of  hos- 
pitality, kindness,  and  friendship  toward  me. 

There  are  two  potent  reasons  why  I  have  not  reaffirmed  this 
my  sentimental  allegiance  to  this  eountrj'  by  a  more  significant 
and  poUtical  allegiance,  and  1  leave  it  to  the  fair  judgment  of 
your  committee  to  pass  upon  their  honorability.  In  the  first 
place,  the  country  to  which  I  belonged  has  passed  out  of  existence, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  remnant  which  constitutes  the  re- 
pubUc  of  Austria.  As  a  native  of  Vienna  I  have  automatically 
become  a  citizen  of  this  small  democracj^  which  just  now  is  in 
the  throes  of  abject  miserj^  and  starvation.  To  sever  under  ex- 
isting conditions  my  allegiance  to  that  country  would  be  an  act 
of  poor  sportsmanship  that  no  true  American  could  possibh'  in- 
dorse. The  personal  advantages  I  would  derive  by  becoming  an 
American  citizen  are,  on  the  other  hand,  so  obviously  patent 
that  it  is  repellent  to  me  and  incompatible  with  my  true  and  deep 
respect  for  this  country  to  brave  the  suspicion  that  I  might  be 
one  of  those  who  put  their  personal  welfare  above  all  else  and 
thereby  prejudice  an  act  which,  in  my  estimation,  must  be  the 
outcome  of  a  clear,  deep  con\-iction  and  chemically  free  from  any 
other  considerations. 

I  confess  that  in  my  actions  I  have  been  guided  by  the  desire 
to  appear  in  this  countrj'  in  the  same  light  as  every  true  Amer- 
ican would  Uke  one  of  his  countrymen  to  appear  in  my  country 
were  he  placed  in  a  similiar  position  to  mine.  I  can  only  repeat 
that  as  an  artist  I  consider  myself  purely  a  messenger  of  a  sub- 
lime principle  exprest  in  the  international  language  of  music  and 
that  I  shall  trj'  honestly  to  fill  this  my  vocation  as  long  as  my 
honor  as  a  man  and  mv  ideals  as  an  artist  are  left  untouched. 


MAKING   GOOD   IN   WORK   AND   PLAY 
WITH   AN   EMPTY   SLEEVE 

WHAT  WITH  THE  TERRIBLE  RESULTS  of  the 
war,  to  say  nothing  of  the  customary  havoc  of  in- 
dustrial accidents,  there  must  to-day  be  more  maimed 
men  than  ever  before  in  human  history;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
world's  great  tasks  and  obligations,  through  education,  to 
restore  these  men  to  usefulness  and  thus  save  them  from  despair. 
Here  is  the  story  of  one  maimed  man  who  found  out  how  to 
accomplish  more  when  handicapped  by  an  injury  than  he  had 
ever  achieved  before  his  misfortune. 

When  he  was  nineteen  years  old  and  working  as  an  electrician 
in  a  Pennsjdvania  coal-mine,  Robert  H.  Allison,  in  consequence  of 
an  accident,  lost  his  left  forearm  at  the  elbow.  Commenting  on 
his  own  story  in  The  American  Magazine,  Mr.  Allison  says, 

I  don't  have  to  be  an  expert  mind-reader  to  guess  what  is 
passing  in  people's  thoughts  when  they  look  at  my  empty  coat- 
sleeve.  They  wonder  how  I  lost  my  arm.  They  are  curious 
as  to  how  I  dress  myself,  how  I  lace  my  shoes,  how  I  cut  tough 
beefsteak.  They  think  I  must  miss  most  of  the  fun  of  life,  and 
that  I  am  badly  handicapped  in  earning  a  living. 

As  it  is,  I  play  football  and  baseball,  getting  my  share  of 
home  runs.  I  can  liandle  a  pick  and  shovel  as  expertly  as  any 
two-handed  sewer-digger.  Moreover,  my  present  earning 
capacity  is  about  three  times  what  it  was  before  I  lost  my 
arm,  and  I  hope  the  limit  has  not  yet  been  reached.  I  have 
been  earning  one  hundred  and  seventy-fiv(!  dollars  a  month,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  have  been  going  to  college  to  educate  myself 
so  that  I  can  compete  in  the  business  world  on  an  equal  footing 
with  two-armed  men. 

While  he  was  in  the  hospital  after  his  injury  he  had  plenty 
of  time  to  think,  and  to  do  what  he  had  ni^vcr  done  before — 
plan  his  career.  His  first  thoughts  were  hardly  encouraging, 
for,  he  says: 

I  reviewed  the  one-armed  men  of  my  acquaintance.  There 
was  old  Pet(!.  He  was  waving  a  warning  red  flag  at  the  railroad- 
crossing.  Fred  ran  an  elevator.  .John  and  Tony  were  time- 
keepers, while  Bill  earned  only  enough  to  keep  him  in  tobacco, 
his  family  providing  Ihe  rest  of  his  needs.  Such  a  dreary  pro- 
cession was  not  r!alr!ulat(!d  to  cheer  a  fellow  up. 

It  became  i)lain  to  him  that  only  tiducation  could  enable  him 
to  make  a  real  place  for  himself  in  the  world,  but  how  and 
especially  where  that  education  was  to  be  nsquired  was  the 
problem.  Then  a  friend  told  him  of  a  little  i)rairi(>  college  in 
southern  Illinois,  \vh(;re  "young  iiKsn  and  woukju  with  plenty  of 
grit  and  ^mption,  but  not  much  ready  cash,  are  given  a  chance 
to  work  for  their  education." 

So  the  convalescent  wrote  to  the  president  of  the  college  in 


question,  and  received  an  immediate  invitation  to  come  right 
along.  This  is  the  way  that  Mr.  Allison  describes  the  friendly 
little  institution  of  learning  that  reached  out  a  helping  hand 
to  him: 

Blackburn  College  is  at  Carlinville,  Illinois,  just  about  eighty 
miles  north  of  St.  Louis.  Possibly  you've  never  heard  of  it, 
but  it's  got  the  biggest  heart,  and  about  the  least  "front"  of 
any  institution  of  learning  in  the  country.  At  Blackburn  there 
are  no  ivy-covered  impressive  college  buildings,  no  atmosphere 
of  wealth  and  power.  Just  two  old  brick  buildings,  built  soon 
after  the  Civil  War,  two  retired  Pullman  sleeping-cars  used  as 
dormitories,  and  a  two-hundred-acre  farm.  That's  all.  Yet 
that  little  college  is  putting  one  hundred  young  men  and  women 
on  their  feet  each  year. 

When  I  saw  those  Pullman  cars,  and  how  ingeniously  they 
had  been  fitted  up  into  rooms  for  the  students,  and  heard  the 
story  of  how  the  president  of  the  college  had  secured  those 
two  old  sleeping-cars  from  the  Pullman  Company  because  the 
college  didn't  have  the  money  to  build  a  needed  dormitory,  I 
felt  satisfied.  I  knew  I  had  come  to  the  right  place.  If  the 
president  could  work  out  such  a  scheme  as  that,  I  knew  he  could 
find  work  for  a  one-armed  boy. 

At  Blackburn  the  young  men  run  the  farm  and  raise  the  food. 
The  girls  do  the  housework  and  cooking.  By  these  means 
the  students  pay  the  larger  part  of  their  college  expenses. 
Everybody  works  at  Blackburn,  not  just  a  few  self-supporting 
students. 

The  president  and  founder  of  the  college,  William  M.  Hudson, 
found  self-supporting  work  for  the  new  student  around  the 
buildings.  But  Mr.  Allison  realized  that  in  addition  to  work, 
what  any  one  suffering  from  an  affliction  especially  needs  is 
recreation  that  will  keep  his  mind  healthy  and  wiU  save  him 
from  bitterness  and  self-pity.     He  continues: 

Before  I  had  lost  my  arm  I  had  played  baseball  with  one  of 
the  minor  leagues.  When  the  college  team  gathered  on  the 
diamond  I  said  to  a  friend,  "I  believe  I  could  play  baU  with 
one  hand  all  right." 

"Why  don't  you,  then?"  he  demanded.  So  I  went  to  it; 
and  the  second  year  I  was  made  captain  of  the  team. 

How  do  I  handle  the  ball?  I  play  the  position  of  right  field. 
I  wear  a  glove  on  my  one  hand,  my  right  hand.  After  catching 
the  ball  I  toss  it  into  the  air,  throw  off  the  glove,  catch  the  ball 
again,  and  throw  it  down  to  base  by  the  time  the  average  player 
is  able  to  get  it  there.  I  use  a  regular  bat  and  hold  it  pretty 
weU  up  toward  the  heavy  end.  Sometimes  I  am  fortunate 
enough  to  make  three-baggers  and  an  occasional  home  run. 

While  there  may  be  some  skepticism  as  to  the  butting  prowess 
of  a  one-armed  player,  a  spectator  at  one  of  the  college  games  is 
reported  by  President  Hudson  as  saying, 

"It's  worth  a  dollar  to  see  Allison  catch  a  fly.  I  have  never 
seen  anything  like  it.  I  have  been  watching  him  this  season, 
and  he  hasn't  an  error  charged  against  him.  It  is  like  dropping 
a  ball  into  a  deep  well  to  get  it  out  into  his  territory.  When  he 
catches  it,  of  course,  he  can't  throw  it  with  his  glove  on,  and  the 
way  he  flips  the  ball  up  in  the  air,  throws  off  his  glove,  catches 
the  ball  again,  and  gets  it  down  to  the  base  is  something  wonder- 
ful to  behold.  His  playing  would  be  a  credit  to  any  two-handed 
amateur." 

There  were  coal-mines  in  the  neighborhood,  and  Mr.  Allison 
hoped  for  an  opening  in  his  former  occupation  as  electrician; 
but  as  the  electric-shop  was  crowded  at  the  time,  he  took  a 
job  in  the  pick-and-shovel  gang,  for  a  month,  holding  his  own 
with  the  two-armed  laborers,  a  fellow  stud(nit,  however,  doing 
wheelbarrow  Avork  for  two.  But  Mr.  Allison  still  had  his  eye 
on  the  work  for  which  he  had  been  trained,  and  he  tells  how 
at  last  he  secured  it: 

"Wli(>n  are  you  going  to  give  me  work  in  the  electric-shop?" 
I  finally  asked  the  superintendent. 

"If  you  will  tell  me  how  you  can  punch  rivets  with  one  hand," 
he  replied,  "I'll  give  you  a  place  to-morrow." 

I  had  a  long  wooden  handle  made  for  the  punch  and  proved 
to  his  satisfaction  that  a  one-handed  man  could  punch  rivets 
as  fast  and  as  well  as  any  two-lianded  riveter  in  the  shoj).  Bc^forc 
two  wec^ks  had  passed,  1  was  interested  to  note  that  every  man 
in  the  shop  had  a  wooden  handle  on  his  punch.  They  found  it 
much  easier  to  handle  tlu^  i)unch  in  that  way. 

During  the  remaining  two  months  of  the  summer  T  earned 
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Do  You  Know  Hudson 

But  Through  Sheer  Merit  Alone 
Essex  Made  Its  Thirty  Mil- 
lion  Dollar  Sales   Record 

Builds    the   Essex? 


Essex  success  has  not  been  acci- 
dental. No  one  doubts  its  right  to 
the   position   it   holds. 

But  how  many  know  why  Essex  in 
its  first  year  revealed  qualities  more 
mature,  more  evident  of  the  influence 
of  long  experience,  than  is  commonly 
found  in  cars  even  in  their  third  and 
fourth  year. 

You  will  recall  the  Essex  was  an- 
nounced one  year  ago  without  one 
word  as  to  the  identity  of  its  builders. 
Not  a  claim  was  made  for  its  per- 
formance. 

You  were  asked  to  go  look  at  it,  take 
a  ride  and  form  your  own  opinion. 
The  Essex,  we  said,  would  have  to 
speak   for   itself. 

Now  that  it  has  established  itself, 
we  reveal  why  Essex  has  all  the  quali- 
ties of  cars  of  long  development. 

Was  Designed  by 
Hudson  Engineers 

They  conceived  it  as  they  developed 
the  Super-Six.  All  they  learned  about 
endurance,  they  incorporated  in  the 
Essex. 

They  'gave  to  the  Essex  the  power 
that  has  made  it  famous  in  all  quarters. 
Its  speed  is  the  result  of  what  had  been 
learned  in  making  the  Super-Six  win- 
ner of  all  worth  while  speed  records. 

The  Essex  can  never  be  all  that  the 
Super-Six  is  for  they  are  totally  dif- 
ferent types. 

But   the   Essex   does   bring   quality 


and  performance  to  a  class  field  that 
was  unknown. 

The  former  owners  of  large  costly 
cars  that  have  adopted  the  Essex  have 
not  been  Hudson  users.  They|  have 
come  from  other  cars,  cars  that  fall 
short  of  the  Super-Six  in  all  particulars 
save  size  and  cost. 

The  Essex  appeals  to  such  users  be- 
cause of  its  nimbleness.  They  like  the 
way  its  performance  compares  with 
that  of  the  Super-Six.  You  can  see 
this  on  every  hand.  Both  Hudson  and 
Essex  in  every  community  are  prom- 
inent because  of  their  performance 
ability. 

Essex  Did  Not  Need 
Hudson 's  Endorsement 

Think  of  the  advantages  Essex  has 
had.  What  ordinarily  would  have  re- 
quired years  to  perfect  was  made  pos- 
sible in  the  very  first  model. 

That  is  why  20,000  are  now  running, 
why  more  than  $30,000,000.00  was  paid 
for  Essex  cars  in  ten  months. 

You  have  not  needed  the  Hudson 
endorsement  to  understand  Essex  per- 
formance. 

Essex  has  won  its  own  way.  Hudson 
gave  it  full  benefit  of  the  experience  of 
its  engineers  and  the  ability  of  its 
manufacturing  organization.  Its  name 
was  not  needed. 

Now  Hudson  takes  the  same  pride  in 
acknowledging  its  kinship  to  Essex  that 
a  father  might  in  speaking  of  his  son 
who  on  his  own  account  had  made  good. 
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Good  for  Years  of  Constant  Service 


Dependability  and  Durability 
mark  the  Novo  Triplex  Pumping 
Outfit. 

Compactly,  but  strongly  and 
solidly  built,  Novo  Triplex  stands 
up  to  the  hardest  jobs  of  long-dis- 
tance, high- pressure  pumping,  and 
does  the  one  thing  a  good  pump 
must  do — it  keeps  the  water  coming. 

If  your  road-building  or  construc- 
tion job  demands  continuous  water 
supply  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week,  Novo  Triplex  will  give  it  to 
you.  Actual  tests  have  amply 
proved  this. 


Like  every  Novo  Engine  and  Out- 
fit, it  is  simple  in  construction,  easy 
to  operate.  And  it  is  backed  up 
by  Novo  Service — which  means  that 
every  time  a  Novo  Engine  or  Outfit 
is  put  to  work,  performance  must 
equal  promise. 

Novo  Engines,  1%  to  /j"  //.  P.  Furnished  to  oper- 
ate on  gasoline,  kerosene,  natural  or  artificial 
gas.  Outfits  for  Pumping,  Hoisting,  Air-Com- 
pressing, Sawing.     Write  for  full  information. 

NOVO   ENGINE    CO- 
Clarence  E. Bement. Vice-Pres. &. Gen.Mgr. 

407  Porter  Street  Lansing,  Michigan 

New  York  Office:  1617  Woolworth  Building 

Chicago    Office:     800    Old    Colony  Building 

London  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Ont. 

Canadian  Distributors 
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one  huudi'ed  and  three  dollars  a  month;  and  I  knew  then  that 
my  education  was  assured. 

The  same  summer  Mr.  Allison  passed  the  examination  for 
State  Mine  Examiner,  and  was  appointed  examiner  in  a  mine 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  college,  at  a  salary  of  $175  a  month. 
More  recently  he  passed  the  State  examination  for  mine  manager, 
and  received  a  certificate  which  makes  him  eligible  for  employ- 
ment in  a  position  that  usually  carries  a  monthly  salary  of 
$225  a  month — almost  three  times  the  wages  that  he  was  re- 
ceiving three  years  earlier  when  he  lost  his  arm. 

His  working  schedule  was  as  follows:  He  went  into  the  mine 
at  1  A.M.,  remained  on  duty  from  six  to  eight  hours,  cleaned  up, 
took  breakfast,  and  went  to  lectures  and  classes  at  the  college. 
In  the  afternoon  he  studied,  and  slept  all  he  could  after  studying, 
before  again  going  to  the  mine  at  one  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
Last  summer  he  completed  the  junior  college  course,  and  is  to 
enter  a  university  to  study  law,  having  saved  $2,200  for  the 
purpose.  Besides  providing  for  himself  he  has  given  financial 
assistance  to  his  family  when  an  elder  brother  was  killed  in  a 
mine  accident,  and  "while  another  brother  was  away  on  go^^- 
ernment  service. 

HOW  IRELAND   LOOKS   TO  A    MAN  FROM 

WISCONSIN 

HINTS  HAVE  BEEN  HEARD  from  time  to  time  in  the 
past  few  years  that  Ireland  is  now  a  land  of  plenty. 
While  Eagland  was  on  short  rations  during  the  war, 
Ireland  was  not,  and  the  old  contrast  between  merry  England 
and  starving  Ireland  no  longer  exists.  In  fact,  of  the  two, ' 
perhfips_  Ireland  is. now  living  a  bit  bett(>r.  "Even  in  a  hasty, 
self -conducted  trip  through  Ireland,"  writes  an  American  pro- 
fessor, A.  L.  P.  Dennis,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  "there 
are  impressions  of  life  and  social  conditions  which  come  with 
peculiar  interest , to  one  who  has  been  chiefly  interested  in  varied 
affairs  which  for  the  most  part  have  been  remote  from  Ireland. 
Therefore,  r  think' that  the  first  impression  is  one  of  a  surpri/>ing 
economic  prosperity.  It  is  a  situation  so  vastly  different  from 
that  familiar  in  most  of  Euroj)e.'"  Professor  Deutiis's  view, 
which  appears  in  the  London  Tiinex,  runs: 

Ireland  is  a  fat  country  with  enormous  material  prospects. 
There  have  been  practically  no  food  restrictions  in  Ireland 
during  the  war,  and  Ireland  has  food  in  abundance. 

If  one  were  a  critic  instead  of  a  mere  traveling  oliserver,  he 
might  talk  of  poor  communications  and  high  rates  of  transporta- 
tion. The  lack  of  motor  transport,  the  need  of  better  roads,  and 
of  greater  use  of  waterwa^vs  have,  .indeed,. operated  to  check  an 
advance  which  otherwise  would  have  been  more  ra])id.  But 
the  way  is  open  to  the  broad-minded  administrator  with  a  genius 
for  getting  to  the  bottom  of  any  trouble.  So  in  agricultural 
machinery  there  is  a  serious  need  of  additional  material  which 
will  be  suited  to  the  peculiar  necessities  of  Irish  agriculture. 
There  is  opportunity,  therefore,  for  an  immense  improvement 
along  these -lines,  as  the  scientific  stixdy  of  agricultural  problems 
becomes  more  general  and  popular.  Furthermore,  the  lack  of 
emigration  during  the  war  has  helped  to  relieve  labor  shortage, 
and,  certainly,  in  the  north  there  is  virtually  no  unemi^loyment. 
These  general  conditions  have  led  to  an  interesting  increase  in 
bank  deposits;  there  is,  also,  prol)ably  a  certain  amount  of  hoard- 
ing of  monej^  going  on  even  now.  This  condition  already  realized 
has  consequently  led  to  a  rapid  development  of  tinancial  transac- 
tions in  Ireland. 

On  the  other  hand  with  regard  to  industrial  fuel,  Ireland  so 
far  depends  upon  imported  coal,  and  it  is  a  serious  question 
whether  there  are  as  yet  undiscovered  or  undeveloped  coal-fields 
in  Ireland  which  could  be  worked  at  a  profit.  If  Ireland  should 
become  even  partially  self-supporting  in  this  matter  the  effect 
both  politically  and  economically  would  be  great,  for  even  the 
industry  of  Belfast  is  largely  exotic.  Coal,  iron,  hemp,  and,  to  a 
considerable  degree,  flax,  have  all  to  be  imported.  ■  The  general 
resirit  of  this  agricultural  a-nd- ind-ustrial  prosperitj^  both  north 
and  south,  therefore,  provokes  certainly  among  the  younger 
business  men  the  question  as  to  the  reason  for  the  remote  charac- 
ter of  their  administration  in  Ireland.  A  further  development 
of  internal  resources  would  possibly  stimulate  direct  and  easy 
'••ade  with  other  parts  of  the  world,  whether  on  the  part  of  the 
fai'iuer,  the  manufacturer,  or  the  banker.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  Ireland  is  England's  largest  trader,  and  in  this  respe'c'  ex- 
ceeds even  America. 


A  second  impression  of  Ireland  is  that  it  has  been  largelj'  un- 
touched by  the  war.  Of  course,  Irish  soldiers  from  both  north 
and  south  have  engraved  a  splendid  record  and  the  very  economic 
prosperity  of  Ireland  is  partly  due  to  the  war.  Yet  Ireland  re- 
mains curiously  aloof  from  the  great  struggle;  she  seems  less 
intimately  touched  than  almost  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
Imagination  and  love  of  adventure  have  sent  the  Irish  to  do 
splendid  Avork  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  there  is  a  strong  ten- 
dency at  home  to  what  might  be  called,  without  offense,  an  m- 
growing  mind.  Old  and  continued  Avrongs,  present  uncer- 
tainties, and  distress  as  to  the  chances  of  future  peace  have  all 
operated  to  make  Irishmen  think  chiefly  of  Ireland.  It  is,  for 
example,  very  hard  to  make  Irishmen  at  present  talk  of  any- 
thing but  their  own  affairs.  In  almost  any  other  country  in 
Europe  it  is  possible  to  provoke  some  discussion  of  affairs  inter- 
national or  remote,  but  in  Ireland  local  or  national  issues  domi- 
nate the  situation.  This,  perhaps,  is  also  due  to  the  unfortunate 
condition  of  Irish  education.  There  is  a  gi'eat  lack  of  study, 
of  the  modern  humanities,  of  geography,  history,  economics,  and 
of  science.  The  result  is  that  the  Irish  are  unfortunately  unpre- 
pared to  apjireciate  their  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  spite  of  this  aloofness,  there  is  constant  evidence  of  the 
important  relationship  of  Ireland  to  the  outside  world.  I  recall 
a  delightful  morning  spent  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  in 
Dublin.  There,  as  compared  with  the  National  Portrait  Gallerj' 
in  London,  I  received  two  clear  impressions.  First  was  the  sur- 
prizing dominance  of  definite  types  of  men.  At  the  Gallery  in 
London  there  is  a  variety  whi<rli  testifies  to  the  mixed  character 
of  British  history.  But  in  Dublin  there  was  a  real  national 
Valhalla.  Secondly,  I  had  the  feeling  that  I  had  seen  the  sons, 
brothers,  cousins  of  these  leaders  in  Irish  life  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Allied  forces  in  battalions  from  every  British  Dominion  and  in 
almost  every  division  of  our  own  American  Army.  To-day  on. 
the  streets  of  Boston,  New  York,  or  Chicago  are  faces  which 
recall . iwricait  after ,poi;trait  in  the  Gallery  at  Dublin.  So  the 
Imperial  and  national  and  foreign  interests  of  Irish  life  became 
clearer  than  before.  • 

Historically,  of  course,  Professor  Dennis  admits,  the  impor- 
tance of  Ireland  to  the  rest  of  the  world  is  an  ancient  matter, 
and  the  strength  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  has  continued 
international  relationships  wherever  the  Vatican  has  authority. 
As  further,  considerations: 

Geographically,  the  very  location  of  Ireland,  whether  for  com- 
mercial or  naval  reasons,  is  of  tremendous  and  continual  impor- 
tance. For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  rest  of  the  world  has  a  vital 
interest  in  Irish  affairs.  In  these  circumstances  the  social  prob- 
lems of  Ireland  seem  to  me  to  have  a  significance  much  beyond 
their  local  importance.  Indeed,  the  social  interests  of  Sinn  Fein 
are  fuUy  as  great  as  the  political.  1  am,  for  example,  much 
interested  in  the  fact  that  Sinn  Fein  includes  within  its  body 
men  of  vastly  different  natural  interests  and  views.  Of  course, 
there  are  theorists  and  enthusiasts,  but  side  by  side  with  them  are 
men  of  substance  and  means,  genuine  Conservatives  M'ho  are 
part  of  a  movement  which  is  often  wildly  radical  in  thought, 
and  at  times  extreme  in  action.  This  remarkable  solidarity  of 
feeling  in  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  is  perhaps  responsible  for 
the  fact  that  the  usual  social  problems  which  are  convulsing  other 
countries  have  on  the  whole  not  affected  Irish  life  as  yet.  So,  for 
example,  the  war  of  labor  and  capital  and  the  great  questions 
arising  out  of  modern  social  um-est  are  siibdued,  if  not  obscured^ 
by  the  oA^erhanging  problem  of  a  national  political  settlement. 

Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  Ireland  is  free  from 
social  problems.  For  example,  I  have  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
younger  generation  is  curiously  ardent  and  belligerent.  The 
increasing  habit  of  carrying  firearms,  ])articularly  on  the  part  of 
young  lads  from  sixteen  to  twenty,  is  likely  to  have  a  serious  social 
aspect  as  time  goes  on.  To  our  cost  we  in  America  know  the 
evils  of  gang  life  in  American  cities.  But,  as  yet,  Sinn  Fein 
leaders  do  not  seem  to  realize  the  inevitable  dangers  which  will 
arise  in  Ireland  from  conditions  which  at  present  many  of  them 
apparently  condone.  There  is,  of  course,  a  long  as  well  as  a  re- 
cent tradition  of  political  lawlessness  in  Ireland,  but  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  think  of  Ireland  as  essentially  a  disorderly  countrj'. 
On  the  contrary,  I .  am  imprest  with,  the  law-abiding,  orderly 
qualities  of  .Irish. life..  ..Aside  from  political  crime,  there  is  sur- 
prizingly  little  criminal  activity,  and  vice  as  we  know  it  in  the 
modern  world  is  far  l^ss  flagrant  or  common  than  in  most 
European  countries.  Yet  to-day  the  approval  of  political 
crime  bears  with  it  a  dangerous  menace  for  the  future,  and  the 
time  may  well  come  when  bad  habits  learned  from  patriotic 
motives  will  react  dangerously  on  the  social  and  domestic  life 
of  Ireland. 

Hitherto,  whether  in  Belfast  or  Dublin,  the  political  and  relig- 
ious issues,  the  existence  of  national  forces  have  restrained  the 
growth  of  Irish  labor  organizations;  but  that  tifrie  may  soon  pass, 
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and  already  the  Irish  Transport  and  General  Workers  Union  has 
begun  to  operate  for  itself.  Thus  the  recent  strike  of  agfrieul- 
tural  laborers  in  ISIeath  and  Kildare  was  actually  a  strike  by 
Sinn-Fein  laborers  against  employers  ^vho  were  for  the  most 
part  also  at  least  nominalh'  Sinn  Fein.  If,  or  when  this  move- 
ment spreads,  so  as  to  divide  Ireland  on  economic  rather  than 
on  political  grounds,  the  signifieance  and  condition  of  Irish 
labor  will  become  a  prominent  issue. 

A  more  hopeful  sign  for  the  future  is  to  be  foxmd  in  the  atti- 
tude of  many  of  the  young  business  men,  both  north  and  south, 
who  are  alive  to  the  serious  economic  problems  of  the  future. 
In  Belfast  I  was  surprized  to  find  tiiat  young  men  who  have  re- 
ceived a  wider  lesson  tlirough  the  war  and  through  the  pressure 
of  modern  commercial  life  are  by  no  means  as  eager  and  deter- 
mined in  their  political  exclusiveness  as  the  older  generation. 
Certainly  all  over  Ireland  I  found  many  evidences  of  a  spirit  of 
practical  cooperation  between  men  of  different  religions. 

But  to-day  the  great  blight  upon  Irish  life  is  the  fact  that  only 
one  issue  dominates  the  situation.  The  effect  of  this  on  local 
government  is  very  great.  Men  are  put  in  office  to  handle 
purely  domestic  questions  on  remote  and  national  issues.  The 
result  is  that  the  professional  politician  has  had  an  unfortunate 
control  to  the  detriment  of  good  local  government.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  indeed  a  surprize  to  find  that  Ireland  is  as  well 
governed  as  it  is,  and  this  fact  is  additional  evidence  of  the 
native  ability  of  the  Irish  people. 

I  have,  therefore,  a  lasting  impression  of  the  immense  im- 
portance of  Irish  economic  development;  and  it  is  not  without 
significance  that  Sinn  Fein  has  recently  turned  to  an  economic 
policy  of  far-reaching  prospects.  But  "man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone,"  and  the  material  welfare  of  Ireland  does  not  pro- 
vide peace.  The  insular  character  of  Irish  life,  as  well  as  the 
importance  of  Irish  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  give 
added  strength  to  the  feeling  that  peace  in  Ireland  is  an  extraor- 
dinarj'  necessity  to-day.  The  forces  of  a  natural  liberal  spirit 
in  Ireland  have  much  to  gain  from  the  historical  conservatism 
of  Irish  life;  their  combination  has  been  both  delightful  and 
valuable  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  in  our  pi'esent  plight  we 
need  many  of  the  qualities  by  which  Irishmen  have  helped  others 
in  time  past.  

SUNDAY  AMUSEMENTS  OF  THE  ^^  RUBBER- 
COLLAR"  CITIZENS  OF  PARIS 

WHILE  WE  ARE  VIEWING  with  alarm  or 
amusement,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  activities  of 
our  Bolsheviki  of  parlor  and  street,  Paris,  it  appears, 
is  pro\dded  with  an  even  more  numerous,  inventive,  and  active 
variety  of  "Reds."  The  "rubber-collar  vote"  of  Paris,  other- 
Avise  known  as  the  Bolsheviki,  holds  its  political  rallies  on 
Sunday,  reports  Guy  Hickok  to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "and  at 
yesterday's  rally,  which  I  attended,  a  good  time  was  had  by 
15,000."  Here  are  the  methods,  according  to  Mr.  Hickok, 
by  means  of  which  the  "Reds"  of  Paris  enjoyed  themselves: 

1.  They  sang  the  forbidden  "Internationale." 

2.  They  hooted  Clemenceau,  Poincare,  Pichon,  and  the  rest 
of  the  French  Government. 

3.  They  elected  honorary  chairman  a  man  condemned  to 
death. 

4.  They  broke  the  floor  of  the  hall. 

5.  They  cheered  Lcnine,  Trotzky,  and  "the  Soviet  Government." 

6.  They  cheered  for  Cottin,  the  man  who  shot  Clemenceau. 

7.  They  cheered  for  Captain  Sadoul,  condemned  to  death  for 
deserting  from  a  French  military  mission  to  the;  Bolsheviki. 

8.  They  sat  on  girders  above,  brought  their  wives  and  babies, 
and  all  stood  uf)  so  th<'y  could  make  room  for  more. 

9.  The  overflow  broke  windows  of  i)assing  automobiles  (wth 
canes). 

10.  Th«!y  fought  good-naturedly  with  the  police  for  two  liours. 

11.  They  shouted  "Down  with  war!"  and  "Down  with  tlie 
Army!" 

12.  They  bought  and  sold  copies  of  The  Communist,  a  news- 
paper njporting  news  from  " sovieln"  all  over  France;. 

13.  Then  they  and  their  wives  and  children,  having  thorough!}' 
enjoyed  themselves,  went  home. 

This  was  not  the  sort  of  a  "Red"  gathering  I  visited  last 
month,  an  official  congress  of  Socialist  politicians  from  all  over 
France. 

This  was  "the  rank  and  file." 

That  other  corrcsimndcd  roughly  to  one  of  our  national  political 
conventions  at  hom«;.  This  was  more  like  a  camj)aign  rally  at 
I-*rospect  Hall — with  this  (Wficrv.ncv.:  that  h(;r(\  the  rank  and 
file  brought  their  wives  tlio  Frcru'liwonien  do  not  vote — and 
several  hundred  of  them  l)rought  their  children  as  well. 


If  one  were  ignorant  of  its  nature — its  complete  espousal  of 
Bolshevism — one  would  like  this  crowd.  It  was  a  good,  sub- 
stantial-looking crowd.  Its  men  looked  vigorous  and  its  women 
strong  and  decent,  and  its  children  well  cared  for.  But  there 
rang  ever  above  this  cries  of 

''Vivent  les  Soviets!" 

The  "Red"  rally  was  to  take  place  at  2:30  in  the  great  dining- 
room  of  the  Cooperative  Union  in  the  Avenue  Jean  Jaures  in 
the  Villette  district  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Paris.  It  was 
scheduled  for  Sunday,  because  the  "Reds"  are  workmen  who 
have  no  other  day  free. 

The  Avenue  Jean  Jaures  is  a  sort  of  hod-carriers'  boulevard, 
and  as  soon  as  Sunday  dinner  was  out  of  the  way  the  street 
became  a  human  river  at  flood.  A  great  current  of  husky  blue- 
chinned  men,  husky,  frequently  mustached  wives,  and  countless 
eddies  of  hob-nailed  kids — more  kids  than  there  are  in  all  the 
rest  of  Paris — filled  its  banks,  surging  into  open  shops,  open 
cafes,  and  round  corners  into  side  streets. 

For  a  population  supposedly  in  the  grip  of  acute  and  revolu- 
tionary unrest  they  were  singularly  happy  looldng.  They  had 
none  of  the  care-worn,  nerve-racked  look  that  strikes  a  close 
observer  of  the  hordes  on  the  big  "society"  boulevards  around 
which  the  city's  more  widely  known  but  less  genuine  merriment 
centers. 

Mothers  carrying  tiny  babies  and  leading  toddlers  had  plenty 
of  strength  in  reserve  with  which  to  grin  wide,  husky  grins,  and 
carry  on  robust  banter  with  their  men. 

And  the  men — barring  the  unaccustomed  strictures  of  their 
interminable  shiny  Sunday  rubber  collars,  seemed  not  to  have 
a  care  in  the  world. 

It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  the  district  could  be  one  that  is 
causing  furrows  to  gather  on  the  brows  of  the  Frenchmen  who 
wonder  what  their  country  is  coming  to.  Only  the  prevalence 
of  red  buttonhole  bouquets  and  the  fact  that  even  the  dummies 
in  clothing-stores  wore  red  geraniums,  labeled  it  as  a  red  sector. 

It  was  a  well-drest  crowd,  too — within  limits.  True,  their 
overcoats  were  nearly  all  of  the  kind  that  Mill  do  double  duty 
as  raincoats,  and  there  was  no  special  style  or  fit  to  anj-thing, 
male  or  female. 

The  women's  furs  were  as  specious  as  the  men's  rubber  collars, 
but  they  were  warm.  And  the  boys'  shoes  were  brass-toed,  and 
either  hob-nailed  or  soled  with  wood,  but  comfort,  phj'sical 
comfort,  radiated  from  that  crowd  as  luxury  radiates  from  the 
Metropolitan's  diamond  horseshoe. 

Hoots  for  the  French  President  were  intermixed  with  cheers 
for  anarchistic  assassins  in  a  way  that  would  in  all  probability 
make  the  hair  of  a  conservative,  law-abiding  New-Yorker 
stand  on  end.     As  for  other  evidences  of  Bolshevism,  we  read: 

A  black  mob  choked  the  street  in  front  of  the  Cooperative 
Union  building;  and  while  a  dozen  listless  gendiirrnes  looked  on 
the  crowd  milled  around  chanting  yells  like  these  of  a  winning 
football  team.     At  close  range  the  shouts  were  decipherable. 

"  Hou — hou — Cle-men-ceau!       Hou — hou — Cle-men-ceau!" 
and, 

"Vive— Sad-oul!    Vive  Sad-oul!    Vive— Sad-oul." 

Sadoul  is  the  deserter  to  the  Bolsheviki. 

"Vive— Cot-tin!    Vive— Cot-tin!    Vive— Cot-tin ! " 

Cottin  attempted  to  assassinate  Clemenceau. 

They  shot  the  words  out  in  college-yell  time,  interrupting  now 
and  then  to  sing  the  "Internationale." 

Inside  the  building  a  strange  thing  had  hai)pened. 

At  first  the  crowd  sat  down  as  crowds  do  at  our  rallies. 

But  an  ever-increasing  number  pushed  in  from  behind.  The 
Reds  stacked  the  chairs  against  the  walls  and  stood,  thereby 
quadrupling  the  capacity  of  the  building. 

Having  no  particular  dignity  to  maintain,  those  who  could  not 
find  foot-room  eitlu^r  on  the  floor  or  in  the;  big  balcony,  monkey- 
twisted  their  way  to  the  steel  girders  that  held  the  ceiling  and 
clustered  there  like  l>lack  si)i(lers. 

Right  off  the  bat  the  meeting  did  a  startling  thing.  It 
acclaimed  the  condemned  (^apt.  Jacques  Sadoul,  its  honorary 
chairman. 

Sadoul  was,  as  every  on(i  knows,  a  Socialist  candidate  for  the 
Chamb<;r  of  Deputies,  corresjionding  to  our  Congress.  He  was, 
among  other  things: 

1.  A  d(;serter  from  the  Army,  lb;  left  a  French  mission  in 
Russia. 

2.  A  Bolshevik.  He  joined  the  Bolsheviki  and  was  made  a 
Bolshevik  commissar  at  Od(>ssa. 

3.  .Sentenced  to  b(^  shot  by  Fr(>nch  court  martial. 

Little  distinctions  like  these  mean  nothing  to  the  Reds,  how- 
<'ver.  They  think  Sadoul  is  a  lot  better  than  Clemenceau, 
desj)ite  the  long  and  hoiiontbh;  record  of  the  latter. 

The   speeches   were   short.     The   ai)plause   and   interruptions 
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e  JVattoris  Freiqkt  Car 


T^HE  NATION'S    FREIGHT 
CAR"    has    among    other 
features  of  advanced  design: 
PERFECTED  Hotchkiss  Drive. 
Overhead  Worm. 

Exclusive  Spring  Anchorage 
(patented). 

Unique  Three-Point  Suspension 
{patent  ^applied  for)  and  other 
superiorities  too  numerous  to 
mention,  assembled  in  a  design 
that  represents  the  culmination 
of  FIFTEEN  YEARS'  EX- 
PERIENCE. 


MODEL  S,  5  TONS— 
Fitted  with  Dump  Body 


Proof  That  Proves 


THE  Diamond  T  Motor  Car  Co.  has 
been  continuously  successful  since  1905. 

Since  1911,  its  experience,  skill  and 
facilities  have  been  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  manufacture  of  high-grade  motor  trucks. 

Only  17  other  existing  makers  can^boast 
a  history  of  truck  manufacture  that  goes 
back  even  to  1913. 

The  very  earliest  Diamond  T  trucks  are 
still  in  use.  Their  performance  records 
prove  everything  that  we  claim — low  final 
cost;    dependable   year-after-year    service; 


freedom  from  repairs ;  uninterrupted  service 
under  the  most  exacting  and  trying  con- 
ditions; unvarying  efficiency  and  economy. 
Every  Diamond  T  Motor  Truck  is  built 
to  maintain  and  strengthen  an  enviable 
reputation  that  has  been  well-earned  in  15 
years  of  painstaking  manufacture.  We  are 
perfectly  honest  and  sincere  in  asserting 
that  every  subsequent  model  has  proven,  or 
will  prove,  the  unusual  promises  conveyed 
by  the  performance  of  our  seven-,  eight-, 
and  nine-year-old  .veterans. 


^•S^ 


^^ 


T>  1  J^  M.  O  N 


D  T  Al  O   T  OB. 

4505  West  26th  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


C  A  Ew 


C  O. 
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Columbia 

Records 


Exclusive  Columbia  Artists 
Headliners  All! 

Are    Columbia's  exclusive  popular  artists  tlie  real 
headhners? — We'll  say  the\  arc! 

Could  Al  Jolson  sing  the  alphabet  and  make  it  a 
scream  ? — We  II  say  he  could! 

Does  Nora  Bayes  make  a  musical  skylark  out  of 
every  song  she  sings? — JFell  say  she  does! 


Columbia   Grafonolat— 
^      Slandard  Models  up  to 
$300;     Prrhd     Design* 
ut  It  $2100 


long.  The  Reds  heckled  their  own  speakers  quite  mimercifuUy, 
usually  because  their  utterances  were  not  sufficiently  radical. 
They  were  straining  at  the  leash.  Here  are  a  few  oratorical 
gems : 

"This  is  not  a  period  of  elections  which  is  opening,  but  a 
period  of  revolution." 

"There  must  be  a  union  of  the  proletariat  against  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  marshals,  Foch,  Hindenburg,  and  Kolchak!" 

"What  we  want  is  not  a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  it  is  the  Soriet 
system  at  once,  or  else  you  are  partizans  of  the  Soviets  for 
Russia  only!" 

"The  revolution  will  come  through  a  general  strike.  Declare 
for  that!" 

"We  shall  pay  for  the  crime  of  the  French  huurgeois  war  as  the 
bourgeoisie  of  Russia  have  paid  alreadj^!" 

One  of  the  French  "bourgeoisie,"  unluckily  for  him,  happened 
to  be  motoring  past  the  place  at  that  veiy  moment.  It  was 
his  misfortune  to  be  very  fat,  to  have  wrinkles  about  his  jowls 
— in  fact,  he  looked  very  much  like  a  typical  protlteer.  Besides, 
as  we  read : 

Possession  of  an  automobile  in  France  means  more  than 
it  does  in  the  United  States.  There  are  more  machines 
in  Los  Angeles  County,  California,  than  in  the  whole  of 
Europe.  And  in  France  one  is  almost  compelled  to  ha\e  a 
way  of  getting  his  gains  ill  before  he  can  g(>t  enough  of  them  to 
buy  a  car. 

As  the  fat  man's  machine  nosed  its  way  slowly  through 
the  hooting  crowd  one  man  stept  back  and  dehberatel^'  drove 
his  cane,  first  through  the  front  plate-glass  window,  and  then 
through  the  second  plate-glass  ^\^ndo\v.  Then  he  dodged  out 
of  sight. 

The  car  stopt.  The  owner  climbed  out  moi)])ing  a  bleeding- 
neck  and  reported  his  troubles  to  a  jwlicemau  who  appeared  too 
late  to  see  his  assailant. 

The  crowd  grinned  silentlj'.  Even  the  policenum  seemed  to 
take  the  matter  lightly.  The  only  man  who  seemed  to  be  a  bit 
imprest  was  the  owner  of  the  car — who  was  in  all  truth  quite 
solemn  enough. 

The  meeting  finished,  the  crowd  flowed  into  the  street,  still 
singing  its  "Internationale"  and  chanting  its  anathemas  against 
the  established  order.  By  common  consent  the  current  eddied 
slowly  toward  the  Place  Jean  Jaures,  the  largest  open  space  in 
the  neighborhood. 

Long  before  1  got  there  things  had  begun  to  liappen.  Faint 
cries  of  "  Hou-hou-Cle-men-ceau ! "  floated  over  the  low  mutter  of 
street-conversation,  and  as  the  distance  grew  shorter  the  clatter 
of  running  feet  became  clearly  audible. 

At  first  in  the  great  darkened  square  the  only  distinguish- 
able fact  was  that  several  thousand  human  beings  were 
milling  aimlessly  around,  most  of  them  looking  over  their 
shoulders. 

Gradually  it  became  e\adent  that  the  columns  of  a  stret<*h  of 
overhead  railroad,  columns  exactly  like  our  "L"  pillars,  were 
centers  of  stationary  knots  of  men  and  women. 

By  edging  thi'ough  one  of  these  knots  it  was  possible  to  see 
'the  nucleus — a  group  of  fifteen  gendarmes  under  command  of 
an  officer. 

The  gendarmes  stood  with  their  arms  under  their  capes  out  of 
harm's  way. 

The  crowd  stood  and  looked  at  the  gendarmes.  Youths  occa- 
sionally ran  closer,  yelling  decisivelj'  and  making  faces.  The 
most  frequent  cry  was  the  French  for  "Slacker,"  or  "What  did 
you  do  in  the  war?  "  It  was  frequently  charged  during  the  war 
that  men  entered  the  Paris  police  to  escape  military  duty. 

Suddenly  the  officer  moved.  He  started  straight  forward 
wth  his  men  bunched  behind  him  in  something  like  an  old-time 
football  flying-wedge.  The  crowd  broke  before  it.  That  at 
the  edges  ran,  tript,  fell,  ran  over  one  another;  and  one  youth 
running  with  his  head  turned  OA'er  his  shoulder  crashed  through 
the  plate-glass  window  of  a  corner  cafe. 

The  police  gained  the  next  "L"  jiillar  and  stopt.  The 
crowd  gathered  around  again  and  jeered  some  more.  In  five 
minutes  the  police  charged  again  and  gained  the  next  "L" 
pillar. 

A  little  later  it  became  apparent  that  there  were  four  groups 
of  policemen  all  doing  the  same  thing,  playing  a  sort  of  "pussy 
wants  a  corner"  game  all  over  the  square. 

What  the  purpose  of  this  process  was  it  Avas  difficult  to  im- 
agine. One  syinpathizes  A\ith  the  police  as  th«\  guardians  of  law 
and  order — but  these  poor  fellows  were  making*  a  spectacle 
of  themselves  and  making  their  official  fiinction  i;idiculous. 
One  felt  that  if  they  would  only  go  back  to  their  poHc^'-st£\tions 
the  crowd  would  break  up  of  itself;  but  that  they  Avere  now 
staying  around  to  see  what  the  police  \\ould  do. 
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The  police  had  been  detailed  to  the  square  to  ])revent  any- 
thing like  a  parade  or  a  street-meeting.  Maybe  their  superior 
officer  knew  what  he  was  doing,  Init  to  a  foreign  observer  it 
looked  more  as  if  he  were  making  his  police  into  a  performing 
circus  rather  than  preserving  order  with  them. 

The  show  continued  for  three  hours.  One  or  two  men  were 
arrested.  Gradually  the  hoodlums  grew  tired  of  jeering  the 
gendarmes,  aiid  went  home,  and  after  a  smaller  relief  came, 
the  gendarmes  themselves  went  home. 

The  demonstration  was  over  and  everybody,  including  the 
police,  seemed  to  have  enjoyed  it.  The  rubber  collars  to-day 
are  waiting  for  next  Sunday  for  another  jubilee. 


HOW  THE   GERMAN   TREATY,  WITH  SOME 
ASSISTANCE,  "LEAKED" 

THE  SENSATIONAL  APPEARANCE  of  a  copy  of  the 
German  Peace  Treaty  in  a  newspaper  office,  while; 
Congress  was  unsuccessfully  demanding  a  copy  from  the 
State  Department,  "has  been  widely  conceded,"  remarks  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  to  represent  "the  most  brilliant  newspaper 
scoop  [since  De  Blowitz  secured  a  copy  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  in  1S70,  for  publication  in  the  London  Times."  The 
need  for  further  secrecy  having  passed,  according  to  The  Tribune, 
it  presents,  for  the  first  time,  the  inside  story  of  how  one  of  its 
correspondents  obtained  a  copy  of  the  Treaty  in  Paris.  Spear- 
man Lewis,  of  'J'he  Tribune  Foreign  News  Service,  it  appears, 
Avas  the  man  who  engineered»the  deal.  To  quote  his  account  of 
his  achievement: 

Three  Avays  presented  themselves  by  which  it  might  be  possi- 
ble to  get  an  official  copy  of  the  Versailles  Peace  Treaty: 

To  steal  it; 

To  buy  it; 

To  haA'e  some  one  giA^e  it  to  me. 

The  first  eliminated  itself  automatically.  1  kncAV  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Avould  not  countenance  second-story  Avork;  theft 
Avoidd  discount  the  freeman's  motiA'e  that  inspired  me — 
the  belief  that  the  man  in  the  street  throughout  the  world 
should  know  Avhat  was  going  on  behind  the  closed  doors  of  the 
(^uai  d'Orsaj'. 

Purchase  of  an  official  copy  of  the  Treaty  also  put  itself  in 
the  undesirable  class.  Assuming  that  it  might  have  been 
])Ossible  (and  at  no  time  did  I  so  discoAer  one  for  sale  in  France), 
])urchase  seemed  to  me  to  iuAohe  a  transaction  that  would 
besmirch  both  the  ])aper  that  published  it  and  the  man  Avho 
niight  get  it.  To  haA-e  bought  the  Treaty  Avould  put  it,  the 
deal,  in  my  mind  in  the  same  class  with  the  traction  magnate 
Avho  bribes  a  city  council  to  obtain  a  franchise  which  the 
company  really  merits,  but  Avhich  act  is  ncAer  accepted  as 
justification. 

So  I  set  out  to  get  the  Treaty  fairly,  squarely,  because  I 
belieA^ed  in  my  own  heart  that  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  world,  for  that  matter,  were  entitled  to  know  just  how 
much  of  their  future  commitments  were  being  bartered  at  the 
Quai  d'Orsay,  where  has  been  played  the  greatest  diplomatic 
game  of  intrigue,  chicanery,  double-crossing.  Simple -Simon 
stupidity,  and  grab  that  the  Avorld  has  ever  known. 

And  Avhen  the  Treaty  came  to  me  it  came  as  clean  of  dirt  as 
iny  mother's  heart. 

Of  the  Crillon  crew  I  knew  but  few.  I  was  nearer  to  President 
Wilson  in  the  Versailles  peace-signing  mob  than  I  had  ever 
been — except  at  the  moA'ies — and  he  ncA^er  has  consulted  me  on 
affairs  of  state — yet.  Colonel  House  I  had  lunched  Avith  once, 
with  thirty  other  reporters.  Secretary  Lansing  might  have 
l)assed  me  on  the  street  unnoticed.  In  fact,  I  wasn't  eA'en 
known  to  the  doorman  at  the  Crillon,  who  persistently  declined 
to  permit  me  to  enter  to  buy  cigarets — a  much  more  serious 
delinquency  in  acquaintanceship  than  the  fact  that  the  American 
del(>gates  to  the  Peace  Conference  were  among  those  great  men 
Avho  have  not  met  me. 

Of  the  prima  donnas  of  the  press  assigned  to  the  Conference 
I  knew  but  few,  and  none  intimately.  Even  Henry  Wales,  the 
Chicago  Tribune's  accredited  Peace  Conference  reporter,  was 
galloping  so  far  out  in  front  of  the  pack  Avith  his  dailj-  scoops 
that  I  could  not  haA'e  tagged  his  coat-tails  for  treaty  leads  with- 
our  diverting  his  attention  from  his  daily  dispatches  that  were 
burniiig  the  cables. 

But  I  did  haA'e  a  poAverful  IcA'er.  In  the.  temporary  absence 
of  Fiord  Gibbon^,  the  dirt^ctor  of  the  Chii?kgo  Tribune  Foreign 
NcAvs  serA'ice,  Avho  had  been  called  as  a  witness  in  the  Ford 
trial,  I  Avas  sitting  in  as  acting  director.     This  put  me  in  charge 
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How  the  Experience  of  Years  Sa^ 


THE  ru-n  of  300,000  Maxwells  to  date  saves 
you  many  a  worth  while  dollar  in  the  new 
Post- War   Maxwell.     Those  300,000  saved 
in  many  ways. 

1.  They  taught  "short  cuts"  in  manufacturing. 

2,  They    eliminated    all    experimental  work — you 
don't  have  to  pay  for  a  single  engineering  mistake. 


3.  They  developed  quantity  production  which  has 
reduced  "overhead." 

4.  They  enabled  quantity  purchases ;  and  bettei 
materials  are  bought  at  lower  costs. 

5.  They  taught  how  to  build  an  almost  trouble- 
proof  car;  you  seldom  take  a  Post- War  Maxwell 
to  a  repair  shop. 


MAXWELL     MOTOR     COMPANY,     Ir 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  CO.  OF  CANADA,   LIMITED,  WINDSOR,  ONT. 


i^^^lF; 
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I  Money  in  this  Post -War  Maxwell 


.     They  taught  how  to  get  the  most  mileage  out 
f  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  a  pint  of  oil  and  a  set  of  tires. 

.  They  taught  how  to  build  a  car  that  the  less  skilled 
river  would  find  simple  to  operate  and  take  care  of. 
They  taught  that  it  was  better  to  build  more 
nd  take  less  profit  per  car  rather  than  build  less 
nd  take  more  profit  per  car. 


9,     They  taught  how  to  put  more  and  more  value 
into  the  car  without  increasing  its  cost. 

This  Post-War  Maxwell  is  next  year's 
car.    It  contains  features  developed  dur- 
ing the  war,  many  of  which  will  find  their 
way  into  other  cars  in  the   summer 
of  1920.     Price,  $985,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.      ^";^':/1!Z 


DETROIT,     MICHIGAN 

'  XWELL  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Inc.,   EXPORT  DIVISION,   1808  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.  CITY 
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temporarily  of  tlif  Paris  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the 
most  powerful  American  publicity  influence  in  Europe. 

I  determined  to  use  the  Chicago  Tribune  at  home  and  the  Paris 
edition  in  Paris  on  a  straight-selling  proposition — that  it  was 
a  good  thing  for  the  world,  if  some  one  would  let  go  their  copy 
of  the  Peace  Treaty  that  it  might  be  published  in  the  W.  G.  N. 
and  its  syndicate  of  papers — thus  not  only  reaching  Congress, 
but  the  American  people. 

Unknowingly,  the  Chicago  Tribune  at  Chicago  Avas  playing 
directly  into  the  hands  of  its  Paris  bureau  ^vith  a  series  of  A-igor- 
ous  editorials  urging  publication  of  the  Peace  Treaty  and  other 
editorials  on  international  justice.  Secret  communication  was 
absolutely  impossible  wiih.  Chicago,  and  I  no^  only  could  not 
tell  them  how  to  help,  but  thej-,  in  turn,  could  not  know  the 
Treaty  was  on  its  w&y  to  them  iintU.  it  was  delivered  at  7  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.     Happj-  dajM 

I  dipt  these  editorials,  ran  them  in  the  Paris  edition,  and 
mailed  marked  copies  to  various  Allied  peace  delegates  whom  1 
believed  to  have  a  Peace  Treaty  copy  in  their  possession  that 
they  might  be  AA-illing  to  part  with.  The  American  delegation 
I  had  given  up  as  hopeless. 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  came  a  "nibble." 

Dining  alone  at  the  Dufayal,  80  Champs  Elysees,  the  palatial 
Press  Club  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allied  newspaper  men,  I 
chanced  upon  a  peace  delegate  of  an  Allied  power.  He  had 
)>een  getting  some  of  my  marked  copies.  He  began  talking 
justice  for  his  country  and  T  began  talking  enlightenment  of  the 
American  people.  He  talked  world  publicitA-,  and  1  talked 
the  Chicago  Tribune.     We  parted. 

That  was  Saturday  night.  Sunday,  in  theory  my  day  off,  I 
accidentally  dropt  into  th.^  Tribune  bureau  at  noon  to  "look 
the  situation  over."  On  the  stairs  I  met  my  friend  of  the  night 
before.  He  had  walked  in,  turned  around,  and  was  going  out — 
uncertain  in  his  own  mind  for  the  moment. 

Both  of  us  being  quite  familiar  with  secret-service  ojjerations 
' ..  e  had  two  persons  in  our  employ  whom  we  believed  in  liaison 
Nvith  Allied  Powers  other  than  the  United  States),  I  suggested 
■e  have  a  little  chat  out  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 

So  reporter  and  diplomat  entered  the  diplomat's  limousine, 
drove  through  the  Kue  Royale  to  Cleopatra's  Needle,  and  there, 
in  the  very  shadow  of  the  Hotel  de  Crillon,  "with  its  trusty 
bloodhounds  guarding  the  .sacred  cows  and  cigarets,"  the  re- 
j)orter  began  his  plea  for  a  copy  of  the  even  more  sacred  Treaty. 
To  quote: 

We  sat  in  the  car  (having  taken  the  precaution  to  shoo  away 
the  chauffeur)  and  debated  the  subject  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  Aery  (tenter  of  American  peace  and  D.  C  I.  activities! 

V'.'h'in  1  had  finished  with  the  rhetoric  of  democracy  and  pitiless 
j)ubli'?ity,  I  got  down  to  brass  tacks,  the  right  of  free  men  to 
iciiow,  circulation,  affiliated  ne\vsi)ai)ers,  and  the  prestige,  good 
faith,  and  integrity  of  the  ])aper  1  represented. 

Again  we  parted — and  I  had  not  touched  my  fingers  to  the 
precious  document  which  I  now  knew  he  had  and  a  sight  of 
which  he  had  promised  me  on  Mondaj'  morning!  Did  1  sleej) 
.hat  night?     No,  and  not  much  for  the  next  fifteen! 

Mondaj'  morning  he  arrived  at  the  Tribune  office  with  a 
package!  I  was  Lo  be  permitted  to  copy  the  Treaty!  My 
inorni-nt's  joy  turned  to  utter  dismay  when  he  unwrapt  the 
"  ('ovewml  de  la  Faix"  (the  Peace  Treaty). 

It  was  a  tome  two  inches  thick,  and  perhaps  eighteen  by  ten 
in  dimensions!  Not  all  the  English  writing  stenogra])li(rs  in 
Paris  could  ever  hav(i  cof)i('d  that  80,()00-word  dream-book 
in  time  to  do  America  any  good,  and  I  had  only  two  stenog- 
raphers. And  besides,  mere  typewritten  copies  without  the 
wondrous  oHicial  maj)s  that  I'ly  between  the  co\'ers  would  havti 
been  but  the  skin  ot  the  graoc;. 

My^dismay  must  have  h<'en  i)rinted  in  box-car  type  iii)on  my 
fac<;.  .  The  already  timid  man  bccaiiie  a  bit  llustered,  wraj)t 
up  the  Treaty,  and  said  he  could  not  Icaxc  it  with  nu'  without 
a  furtJjer  confcren-M-  with  his  colleagues.  If  the  scientists  who 
seek  the  zero  in  t  'tnperatures  could  ha\'<'  iaken  mine  as  that 
man  wjalked  put  of  th«'  doo"  and  down  the  circular  stairway  of 
the  Tribune  I'aris  bureau,  carrying  away  a  copy  of  the  I'eacc! 
Treaty,  their  search  for  the  /ere  o!  zeroes  would  luive  been 
achiev^ed. 

There  was  another  long  co.iferenct'  that  night -long  into  th<( 
early  hours.  Then;  was  no  one  present  who  wa  ited  to  hurt 
Wodilrow  WilsQii  maliciously.  But  there  were  if  great  many 
hun<h-r(ls  of  millions  of  peoi)le  throughout- th(!  world  who  wen^ 
(mtit^efl  to  know  every  dot.  dash,  aiui  cross  in  thair  Treaty,  and 
[  for.  one  propo.itcd  to  pry  its  cx^vers  open.  As  I  look  liack  it  is 
with  consideraWIe  satisfaction  I  ob.serv*-  that  nont- 'Of  the  terri- 
ble bugaboos  with  which  the  world  was  threatened,  if  the  Peace 
Treaty  was  i)ublishe<l  i)rfinaturely,  ever  came  to  i)ass. 


.\.nd  I  nuiy  add  this  with  equal  conviction  and  without  the 
slightest  reflection  on  the  gentlemen  named,  that  if  following  the 
publication  of  this  story.  President  Wilson,  Lloyd  George,  or 
Clemenceau  shoidd  convey  to  me  this  message: 

"You  think  you  were  verj^  clever — but  I  sent  you  that  Treaty 
and  you  could  not  have  escaped  getting  it" — I  should  not  express 
the  slightest  surprize.  The  ways  of  the  Peace  Conference 
have  indeed  been  mysterious. 

Tuesday  afternoon  late  in  May,  fifty  hours  from  the  moment 
the  actual  parleys  had  begun,  the  Treaty  was  The  Tribune's 
— was  mine.     There  it  was,  right  in  my  hands! 

He  had  brought  it  to  me!     I  could  send  it  to  the  States! 

It  was  still  v\Tapt  in  the  butcher-paper  in  which  1  had  first  seen 
it  unfolded.  Aly  fingers  were  thumbs.  ]My  eyes  refused  to 
focus  on  the  print.  It  was  just  a  blur  of  type.  Where  woidd 
1  put  it?  Who  could  nm  the  censor  guard  and  take  it  to  C^hieago? 
I  am  no  ice-water  plant.  The  zero  of  Sunday  was  the  fever  of 
Tuesday. 

The  peace  delegate  Avas  talking.  Very  low,  very  earnestly, 
very  slowly.  His  pallid  face  took  hazy  form  before  me,  but  my 
ears  functioned.  If  some  one  had  slammed  a  door  I  am  sure  we 
l>oth  would  have  fainted.  My  heart  was  beating  one  moment 
like  a  riveter's  hammer  and  the  next  flxittering  like  a  motor 
hitting  only  three  of  its  six. 

"I  want  you  to  know  that  the  life  of  my  nation  is  at  stake," 
began  the  delegate.  "I  want  you  to  know  that  my  own  life 
is  at  stake  in  gi^ving  this  Treaty  to  America.  Men  in  my  coun- 
try are  killed  on  less  ]>retext  than  the  passing  from  my  hands 
of  a  document  such  as  this,  and  the  killer  becomes  a  hero.  1 
put  my  nation  and  my  life  in  yoiu"  newspaper's  and  your  country's 
hands.  ...  I  ask  your  pledge  that  the  source  be  confidential. 
Your  word  of  honor  as  a  gentleman  Avill  be  enough." 

Did  I  give  it?     Will  I  break  it? 

He  left  me  in  one  of  old  .John  J.  Stupor's  best  dazes.  I  went 
into  the  dire(;tors'  rooni,  shut  the  door,  sent  the  stenographer 
to  a  tea  at  the  British  Embassy  and  the  French  secret  service 
employees  to  the  races.  I  was  alon(^  with  the  Treatj'.  It  was 
mine,  'mine,  mine — and  now  what  in  hell  would  I  do  with  it? 

I  tried  to  read  it,  but  the  type  ran  into  blur.  The  maps 
danced  and  my  hands  shook  so  I  could  hardly  hold  it.  I  did 
catch  sight  of. 

"SHANTUNG" 

on  page  73,  and  that  combination  burned  itself  into  my  memory 
as  did  nothing  else  in  the  book.  I  think  the  cover  was  tan.  It 
might  have  been  green  or  red.  It  was  lurid  with  fire  and  hot  to 
the  touch.     The  door  opened.     1  jumped. 

Enter  Frazier  Hunt. 

Mr.  Hunt  had  been  in  Paris  for  a  brief  recuperation  from  his 
Archangel-Petrograd-Moscow-sorie/  expedition  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  He  was  on  his  way  to  the  United  States  to  rest  up. 
He  had  his  passports  and  was  to  leave  that  verj'  night  for  Brest 
to  sail  for  God's  country  the  next  day. 

Putting  Hunt  in  the  Tribune  open  toviring-car.  we  motored 
to  the  usual  rendezvous,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  in  front  of 
the  Crillon,  chased  the  chauffeur  with  a  box  of  cigarets,  and  fell 
to  a  discussion  of  the  y)est  way  to  get  the  Peace  Treaty  to  the 
States. 

I  knew  Hunt  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  President  Wilson.  I 
canvassed  him  cautiously  before  indicating  1  had  the  Peace 
Treaty,  whic^h  Avas  wrai)t  in  my  OA'ercoat,  thrown  carelessly 
across  our  laps.  Not  a  soul  in  the  Avorld  kntnv  I  had  it,  except 
the  man  who  gave  it  me.  When  satisfied  that  he  would 
accept  the  mission  1  unwrapt  my  coat  and  silently  handed 
Hunt  the  package  of  butcher-pap(>r.  If  it  had  been  a  hand- 
grenade  he  could  not  liaA'c  l)een  more-  startled  when  he  had 
o])ened  the  ])acka.ge. 

1  wish  you  could  haA'c  seen  us  juggle  tlu-  ])i<'cious  package 
Avlien  we  returned  to  the  Tribune  office  and,  Avrapping  the  Treaty 
in  Hunt's  crimson  l)athrobe,  put  it  in  his  suitcase — some  suit- 
case;! It  had  been  along  the  .wriel  fronts  and,  I  believe,  even  the 
Holsheviki  had  scorned  it  Avilh  a  thousand  kicks.  It  was  the 
toughest  piece  of  traveling  equij)m('nt  1  vwv  saw,  and  certainly 
not  one  to  excite  the  suspicion  of  the  intelligence  officers  at  the 
(lock. 

Hunt  was  on  liis  wa\'  to  America  that  cA'ening,  less  than 
six  hours  after  (he  Peace  Treaty  had  l)('eii  intrusted  to  his 
care 

Fourlecii  days!  Fourteen  nights!  Then  one  morning  the 
.sqiuitty  little  Frenchwoman  who  deliA'ers  t-el(>granis  ])ut  another 
one  on  my  desk.  It  was  one  of  scor(>s  that  arrived  daily.  1 
opened  it  mechanically. 

'"TrH>unc  has  Treaty.  Hunt  ajl  right.  Lewis  got  bonus. 
Congratulations. 

■',)T    '  "CuicACJO   Tribune." 

I  ,1     •  I, 

1  started  for  Maxim's — changed  my  mind — called  a  taxi,  and 
Avent  home  to  bed — and  to  sleep. 
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48  of  the  First  Fifty 

Pierce -Arrow  trucks  are  still  running  after  8 
years*  Each  has  cost  less  than  $600  a  year  de- 
preciation*    And  their  service  goes  on  steadily^ 

It  pays  to  buy  durability*  Time  is  the  biggest 
expense  item  in  truck  operation*  Durability 
means  operating  a  long  time  and  all  the  time*. 

'^f^^  '^  the  first  Pierce- Arrow  truck  mar- 
'*•  ^  ^*  ^  keted  is  used  by  the  International 
Brewing  Company  of  Buffalo  for  keg  deliver- 
ies to  neighboring  towns. 

To  demonstrate  the  worm  gear,  then  new,  it 
ran  fully  loaded  from  New  York  to  Boston  on 
May  28th,  1911,  in  20  hours.  After  7  years* 
commercial  use,  it  repeated  this  run  in  18 
hours  and  7  minutes,  carrying  the  same  load. 
Its  fame  has  spread  throughout  the  country. 


tow 


Delivers  more  work  in  a  given 
time. 

Loses  less  time  on  the  job  and 
oflf  the  job. 

Costs  less  to  operate  and  less 
to  maintain. 

Lasts  longer,  depreciates  less 
and  commands  a  higher  re- 
sale price  at  all  times. 


THE  PIERCE 'ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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ANOTHER  CLOSE  VIEW   OF    RUSSIAN 
BOLSHEVISM 

THE  greed  and  savagery  of  the  Russian 
proletariat,  who  supply  some  of  the 
most  active  \sorkers  in  the  Bolslievik 
U'ign  of  terror,  especially  imprest  iMiss 
Janet  Jeffery,  an  English  governess,  who 
contributes  a  bit  of  recent  comment  on  the 
Kussian  situation.  Miss  Jefferj^  has  jiist 
returned  to  her  home  in  England  after  an 
absence  of  five  years  in  Russia.  "She 
had,  for  a  foreigner,  an  almost  unexampled 
opportunity  of  seeing  Russia,"  we  are  told 
by  a  ^^Titer  in  the  London  Evening  Standard, 
where  an  account  of  her  experiences  ap- 
pears. "Her  travels  during  1917  took  her 
over  some  foiu*  thousand  miles  on  the 
Russian  railways,  from  Petrograd  to  the 
Black  Sea,  imtil  she  reached  her  final 
uneasy  resting-place  at  Kislovodsk,  in  the 
Caucasus."  Among  her  adventures,  we 
read: 

She  saw  the  bloody  triumph  of  Bolshe- 
vism at  Moscow  in  the  autumn  of  1917,  and 
later  was  in  Rostov  while  the  Red  Guards 
and  Kaledin's  Cossacks  fought  for  its 
possession.  The  Bolsheviki  took  Kis- 
lovodsk in  the  autumn  of  1918,  and  there- 
after for  six  months  ]\Iiss  Jeffery  was  able 
to  estimate  the  blessings  of  Bolshevik 
government.  Her  remarks  on  the  subject 
to  the  writer  were  always  shrewd,  often 
witty,  and  frequently  very  much  to  the 
point.  And,  whatever  their  precise  value, 
they  were,  at  any  rate,  those  of  an  eye- 
witness. 

The  general  character  of  Bolshevik 
government  has  been,  and  is,  the  subject  of 
much  discussion.  That  side  of  it  which  has 
attracted  most  attention  in  this  country 
is  its  sanguinary  oppression  of  all  but  the 
privileged  Terrorists.  On  this  point  Miss 
Jeffery's  evidence  is  valuable,  and  it  is 
possible  to  deduce  from  it  that  there  is 
some  exaggeration  in  the  stories  of  whole- 
sale massacre  which  have  reached  this 
country. 

Miss  Jeffery  witnessed  a  terrible  amount 
of  bloodshed — so  much  that  she  at  last  fled 
from  the  spectacle  of  it — and  some  of  it  was 
simple  massacre,  but  it  was  the  massacre  in 
or  immediately  after  battle,  of  beaten  op- 
ponents. At  Kislovodsk  she  witnessed 
cases  of  persons  being  threatened  with 
death  imh-ss  a  sufficient  ransom  were  paid, 
but  not  ar-tual  murder — tho  there  is  no 
reason  to  <loubt  that-mur<ler  would  have 
followed  had  the  money  not  been  produced. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  had  plenty  of 
first-hand  evidence,  usually  from  eye- 
witnesses or  relatives  of  tho  victims,  as  to 
the  massaf-re  of  prisoners  and  hostages; 
and  she  significantly  o})serves  that  none  of 
those  who  were  arrested  and  c-arried  off  to 
tlie  Bolshevik  tribunal  at  Piatigorsk  ever 
returned.  She  also  saw  j)ersons,  both  men 
and  women,  who  had  been  tortured.  Tho 
weight  of  her  testimony  supports  the  con- 
tention that  iioislievik  rule  is  both  san- 
guinary and  eriu-l. 

Of  greater  valu(;  is  her  testimony  to  tlie 
pillage,  «-xtortion,  and  stupid  destruction 
of  property  which  attended  a  Bolshevik 
victf)ry  and  aeeonipanied  their  (loiiiiriation. 
When  the  Reds  captured  Kislovodsk  a  gang 
of  th«'m  demanded  five  thousand  rubles 
from  .Miss  Jeffery's  employer,  Princess 
Meslehersky,  on  pain  of  instant  death, 
while  they  laid  hands  on  everything  whieh 
they    coveted,    whether    valuable    or    tlie 


reverse.  Another  ladj'.  Countess  Karlov, 
now  in  London,  was  treated  in  the  same 
fashion,  and  beaten  with  rifle-butts  to  force 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  robbers. 

During  the  six  months  of  Bolshevik  rule 
in  Kislovodsk  pillage  and  extortion  were 
universal.  Every  house  Avas  raided  over 
and  over  again  by  plunderers,  until  every- 
thing of  value  or  utility  which  was  not 
carefully  concealed,  down  to  necessary 
articles  of  clothing,  had  been  taken.  The 
sliopkeepers  fared  no  better.  A  Red 
Guard  woidd  swagger  into  a  shop,  take 
whatever  he  chose,  and  depart  with  the 
remark,  "The  Soviet  needs  it!"  Peasants 
who  after  the  Bolshevik  victory  brought 
their  produce  to  market  as  formerly  were 
pillaged  of  goods  and  vehicles.  Redress 
was  impossible.  In  some  cases  the  Reds 
simply  destroyed,  apparently  out  of  sheer 
desire  of  mischief.  Every  article  in 
Prince  Urusov's  house  was  smashed  to 
fragments. 

Food  was  rationed  in  such  scanty  mea- 
sures that  the  unhappy  inhabitants  and 
refugees  (Bolshevik  sympathizers  excepted) 
were  always  half  starved.  A  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  unspeakable  black  bread  was  the 
daily  ration  for  non-Bolsheviki.  The  little 
INIestchersky  establishment  was  better  off 
than  many,  for  it  possest  a  couple  of  pigs 
in  a  concealed  pen,  and  a  few  fowls,  but 
even  so,  a  photograph  of  the  four  children, 
taken  at  the  time,  shows  clearly  enough 
the  effects  of  months  of  underfeeding. 
Other  articles  of  food  were  only  procurable 
at  an  enormous  price.  The  unhappy 
refugees.  Miss  Jeffery  among  them,  dis- 
guised as  servants  or  beggars,  sold  their 
few  remaining  personal  belongings  to  obtain 
money  wherewith  to  buy  food,  until  at  last 
they  had  for  the  most  part  only  the  much- 
mended  garments  in  whieh  they  stood. 
Meanwhile  the  Reds,  with  their  paramours 
and  sympathizers,  swaggered  about  be- 
dizened in  rich  attire  and  smothered  in 
stolon  jewelry.  Every  day  wagon -loads 
of  the  best  white  bread  were  brought 
for  their  use,  and  while  the  starving 
Intelligentsia  or  Bourzhui  were  endeavor- 
ing, in  the  winter  nights,  to  buy  a  scrap 
of  meat  or  a  few  vegetables  for  their 
weight  in  gold,  the  Bolsheviki  caroused 
in  the  hotels  and  cafes  and  gambled  for 
bank-notes  weighed  by  parcels  in  scales! 

And  yet,  withal,  their  stupidity  and  lack 
of  settled  purpose  were,  according  to  Miss 
Jeffery,  even  more  remarkable  than  their 
greed  and  savagery.  Often,  she  says,  they 
would  invade  a  house  intent  on  pillage  and 
depart  quite  docilely  after  a  little  flattery 
or  a  pretense  at  welcome.  One  lady,  whom 
Miss  Jeffery  names,  kept  her  possessions 
relatively  intact  by  such  means.  For  a 
sufficient  bribe,  often  a  very  trifling  one, 
they  were  capable  of  being  diverted  from 
whatever  aim  they  had  in  view.  This,  of 
course,  applies  to  the  rank  and  file.  The 
(^lucated  coin  missars  and  fanatics  were  far 
more  dang<T()us  and  rutliless.  Miss  .Jeffery 
never  hesitates  to  expn!ss  her  conviction 
tliat  the  active  Bolsheviki  are  a  very  small 
body;  the  rank  and  file  are  simjjly  Bol- 
sheviki because  thereby  they  secure  un- 
liiiiited  license;  and  abundant  ])lun(ler. 
So  long  as  they  can  ol)tain  food,  drink, 
and  wealth  they  will  continue  to  be  so. 

Miss  .lelTery  has  much  to  say  upon  the 
utter  unfitmiss  of  m^arly  all  the  Russians 
whom  slu!  met  for  .self-government.  Even 
their  educated  classes,  she  thinks,  are 
indolent  and  unpractical,  and  she  used 
some  vigorous  language;  regarding  the 
apa1h\'  and  lack  of  determination  which 
allowed  so  dangerous  a  movement  as  liol- 
shevisni  to  gat  her  head.  For  dang(;rous  she 
considers  it   to  l)e — as  much  to  the  indus- 


trious,  professional,  and  skilled-mechanic 
classes  as  to  the  aristocracy. 

Yet,  vipon  the  whole,  that  part  of  the 
story  which  most  attracted  me  was  not 
the  quick,  nervous  descriptions  of  thrilling 
incidents,  not  the  strictures  upon  Russian 
politics,  Russian  society,  and  Russian 
characteristics,  not  the  little  word-pictures 
of  Princess  Mestchersky,  her  boys,  her 
tiny  daughter  Marina,  of  gallant  boyish 
Shkuro,  and  the  other  figures  who  appear 
in  it,  but  Miss  Jeffery  herself.  She  passes 
over  her  own  expereinces  very  lightly, 
often  with  a  laugh  or  a  jest;  but  had  she 
been  a  soldier  she  would  have  won  many 
decorations.  In  the  fire-swept  streets  of 
Moscow  she  risked  her  life  to  obtain  food 
for  the  family  with  whom  she  lived.  "I 
was  English,"  she  said  quietly,  "and  ran 
less  risk  than  a  Russian — and,  anyway, 
I'm  so  slim  that  I  can  shelter  behind  a  lamp- 
post!" At  Rostov  her  prompt  readiness 
saved  her  party,  certainly  from  arrest, 
probably  from  death.  At  Kislovodsk,  in 
the  last  days  of  her  ordeal,  she  was  ar- 
rested, and  led  out,  as  she  believed,  to  be 
shot.  "What  did  you  do?"  I  asked.  "I 
was  hideously  frightened,  but  I  tried  to 
hold  up  my  head  and  keep  steady." 
Everywhere  in  Russia,  she  says,  the  name 
of  England  is  uttered  as  that  of  something 
only  less  than  God,  and  assuredly  Miss 
Jeffery  never  did  anything  to  detract  from 
her  nation's  renown  among  the  Russians. 


MORE  LIGHT  ON  THE  WHYS  AND 
WHEREFORES  OF  HIGH  PRICES 

IN  one  respect  high  prices  are  much  like 
the  weather  conditions  according  to 
Mark  Twain — everybody  talks  about  them, 
but  nobody  seems  to  do  anything  about 
them;  in  fact,  high  prices  furnish  what  is 
at  once  the  most  popular  and  most  unpopu- 
lar subject  for  general  discussion.  Be- 
tween July,  1914,  and  July,  1919,  according 
to  an  estimate  of  the  New  York  State  In- 
dustrial Commission,  the  cost  of  living  for 
American  wage-earners  had  increased  70.8 
per  cent.,  and  as  every  one  knows,  if  their 
wages  increased  by  the  same  or  by  a  greater 
percentage,  why,  that  simply  meant  an  ad- 
ditional advance  in  the  price,  for  the  rest  of 
us,  on  the  goods  that  those  wage-earners 
produced,  plus  a  little  extra  for  losses 
through  strikes. 

Discoursing  on  this  sad,  but  vital  sub- 
ject in  The  Green  Book  Magazine,  Rudolf  A. 
Clemen  tells  us  that^ 

A  short  time  ago  a  woman's  society  in- 
vestigated the  prices  of  twenty-nine  com- 
monly-us(!d  "yard  goods."  There  were 
14G  dealers  in  forty-tlu'ee  cities  all  over  the 
United  States  who  w(>re  asked  to  give  in- 
formation. They  gladly  did  so.  What 
was  the  njsult?  Well,  cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  overalls,  knit  and  muslin  underwear, 
were  higher,  and  in  gen(M-al  the  ])rices  of 
such  goods  had  increascsd  more  than  had  the 
prices  of  made-up  garments  since  1914. 

A  woman  i)roTninent  in  her  city,  and  a 
good  business  executive;,  spent  some  time 
this  summ(;r  going  over  lu>r  jxTsonal  ac- 
counts. She  found  out  some;  inten^sting 
fa(;ts.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  tho 
cost  of  women's  shoes  increased  131  per 
cent.,  gloves  12"),  knit  und(;rwear  120,  coats 
IK),  hosiery  104.  Coal  had  gone  u])  55 
per  cent,  in  thi;  same  time.  She  was  sur- 
prized to  see  that  since  July,  1918,  there 
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AUTO  TUBE 


TON  TESTE 


ft 


All  foreign  substances  are  removed  from 
■^^^  "Ton  Tested"  stock  before  it  is  calen- 
dered. No  weakening  rerunning  or  working 
over  necessary. 

Remarkably  tough,  elastic,  wear-resisting. 

Immune  from  the  effects  of  light  and  air  exposure. 

Unharmed  by  prolonged  heating  up  and  cooling 
down  in  service. 

Especially  withstands  long-continued  wear  and 
friction  in  the  casing. 

Built  up  to  the  Pennsylvania  standard  of  highest 
quality,  yet  sold  at  moderate  standardized 
prices,   uniform    throughout    the    United    States. 

Makers  of  Vacuum  Cup  Fabric  and  Cord  Tires 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Company,  Jeannette,  Pa. 

Export  Dept.,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  J 

Direct  Factory  Branches  and  Service  Agencies  Throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada 


?^i 


m 


^  Guaranteed  Tensile  Strength  IVi  Tons  Ifer^uare  Inch ! 
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X^ 


Keep  Warm 

all  Winter,  without  wearing  heavy  underwear. 


The  two-layer  principle  of  DUOFOLD 
fabric,  with  air  space  between — like  that 
of  the  storm  window  —  provides  ample 
warmth  and  protection  against  catching 
cold,  without  the  necessity  of  a  thick,  heavy 
garment  or  extra  heavy  outer  clothes. 

Keep  your  whole  family  warm  and  com' 
fortable.  Get  them  Duofold  and  notice 
the  difference. 


ROCKINCHAIR 

Athletic  Underwear  ySr  Men  &  Boys 


The  Athletic  Union  Suit  th.it  provides  supreme 
Comfort.     Makes  friends  of  its  wearers. 


Henderson  &  Ervin 

New  York:   846  Broadway  Chicago:  424  S.  WelU  St. 

San  Francisco:  122-132  Battery  St. 


were  these  increases:  Onions,  133  per  oent., 
prunes  53,  coffee  41,  potatoes  31,  cheese  28, 
eggs  26,  butter  24,  lard  23,  sugar  16,  milk 
15,  flour  12. 

In  August  a  department-store  sales- 
woman was  asked  for  information  on  this 
subject. 

"Suppose  we  take  a  sensible  young  busi- 
ness woman  and  buy  her  a  modest  fall  out- 
fit— nothing  extravagant,"  suggested  the 
interviewer,  "for  how  much  could  she  do  it? 
She  is  earning,  we'll  say,  twent\^-five  dollars 
a  week." 

"She'll  have  a  hard  time  unless  she  lives 
at  home,"  was  the  reply.  "Take  waists, 
for  instance.  We  used  to  do  a  big  business 
in  five-dollar  georgette  waists.  All  the  girls 
bought  them,  and  they  looked  well.  You 
can't  get  one  now  that  will  wear  for  more 
than  three  washings  for  less  then  ten  dol- 
lars.    It's  the  same  with  the  other  goods." 

"Fur  coats?  Why,  the  girls  will  bu,y 
them,  and  they're  'way  up  now.  They 
have  to  buy  them  on  time,  and  of  course, 
they  pay  more  that  way." 

A  pencil  and  paper  were  brought  out  at 
last,  and  the  following  modest  outfit  was 
figured.  It  did  not  include  underwear  or 
any  change  of  outer  garments. 

Suits,  $50— formerh-  cost  $25. 

Shoes.  |;12.50— formerly  $6. 

Hose,  $2  a  pair— formerly  $1.25. 

Hat,  $10— formerly  $5. 

Waist,  $10— formerly  $5. 

Veil,  75  cents. 

Gloves.  $2.50— formerly  $1.25. 

Coat,  $85— formerly  $45. 

On  the  whole,  the  increase  in  prices  in 
the  given  length  of  time  was  the  same,  be- 
tween 75  and  100  per  cent. 

"They'll  get  the  money,  tho,  sonu;  way 
or  other,"  said  the  saleswoman.  "Every- 
body's spending,  no  matter  what  it  costs." 

Here  comes  an  opportunity  for  reminis- 
cences and  parallels,  both  in  the  past  and 
the  present,  and  the  author  recalls  the 
plaint  of  the  citizen  in  the  jjeriod  of  our 
Civil  War,  that,  "Before  the  war  I  took  my 
money  in  my  pocket  and  brought  back  my 
purchases  in  a  basket.  Now  I  take  my 
money  in  a  basket  and  bring  back  my  pur- 
chases in  my  pocket."  And  he  likewise 
repeats  the  story  of  the  Confederate  officer 
who,  when  told  by  the  mer(;hant  to  whom 
•he  offered  a  five -hundred-dollar  Con- 
federate note  in  payment  for  a  pair  of  boots, 
"Sorry,  but  I  can't  change  this  big  note," 
replied,  "Never  mind,  I'd  never  let  three 
hundred  dollars  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
trade,  keep  the  change!"  But  these  exag- 
geratedly high  prices  were  largely  due  to  a 
depreciation  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
money  because  of  the  impairment  of  the 
credit  of  the  Government,  which  is  the 
main  element  contributing  to  the  high 
prices  of  commodities  in  Russia,  to-day. 
In  our  own  country,  the  credit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is,  at  all  events,  unimpaired. 

Sometimes  prices  have  risen  because  a 
sudden  increase  in  the  supply  of  gold  low- 
ered the  value  of  money.  This  was  the 
case  in  Europe,  when,  shortly  after  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico  and  Peru,  vast  quantities  of 
gold  and  silver  poured  into  Spain.  Again 
prices  soared  after  the  flood  of  gold  came 
from  California  in  1849.  In  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  nineteenth  century  prices  sagged 
again  down  to  1896;    but  the  discovery  of 
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new  supplies  of  gold  in  South  Africa  and 
Alaska  then  forced  down  the  relative  value 
of  the  dollar  and  prices  have  been  rising 
continuously  ever  since.  However,  the 
chief  cause  for  the  present  epidemic  of  high 
prices  is  shortage  of  supply.     As  we  read: 

The  shortage  of  supply  is  clear,  when  you 
think  of  the  needs  of  Europe  after  the  de- 
struction of  war.  A  friend  of  mine  was 
buj'ing  cottons  the  other  day.  She  was 
informed  that  in  the  first  si.x  months  of 
1919  almost  half  a  million  bales  less  of  raw 
cotton  were  turned  into  goods  than  in  the 
whole  year  1916.  What  does  that  mean? 
Well,  to  use  for  once  the  startling  figures  of 
the  newspapers — one  million  bales  of  cotton 
are  equal  in  weight  to  2,000,000,000 
women's  shirt-waists,  to  1,000,000,000 
women's  petticoats,  to  1 ,500,000.000  men's 
shirts,  to  250,000,000  sheets  of  the  largest 
size,  to  1,250,000,000  i)illowcases,  and  so  on 
(id  infinitum.  That  instance  shows  a  very 
great  shortage.     1 1  is  so  in  most  necessaries. 

This  enormous  decline  in  the  quantity  of 
cotton  and  other  goods  is  due  to  several 
causes.  But  the  shortage  of  su))ply.  or  iin- 
d(>rprodnction,  is  largely'  the  result  of  one 
cause — namely,  advances  in  wages,  which 
in  turn  are  due  to  an  increased  cost  of  living 
and  demand  for  labor — the  "  \icious  circle," 
as  President  Wilson  calls  it. 

Next  in  the  line  of  guilty  responsibility 
is  what  the  late  James  J.  Hill  called,  "the 
cost  of  high  living,"  which  we  used  to 
speak  of  as  extravagance.  Says  our  author 
again: 

Dei)artinent-store  windows  are  blossom- 
ing forth  these  days  with  alluring  displays 
of  autumn  habihment  for  women.  Suits 
made  of  cloth  so  fine  that  it.  looks  like 
doeskin,  marvelous  hats  in  the  new  nastur- 
tium shades,  gorgeous  fur  coats  fit  for  i)rin- 
cesses,  lingerie  as  soft  and  fine  as  tlie  .soaj)- 
bubbles  churned  up  in  a  demonstrator's 
latest  type  of  washing-machine,  dainty 
slipj)ers  with  the  costliest  of  buckles,  teas- 
ing negligees,  magnificent  evening  gowns 
worn  by  haughty  models,  everj'thing  to 
charm  women's  tastes. 

Because  materials  are  scarce  and  wages 
high,  all  these  cost  more.  Yet  they  are 
bought  eagerly,  and  high  prices  can  be 
charged. 

Who  spends  the  money? 

"Not  the  women  of  great  Avealth  exclu- 
sively." says  the  saleswoman.  "It's  the 
stenographers  and  young  business  women 
who  are  getting  bigger  salaries  than  the,y 
used  to.  They  must  look  smart  and  well 
dressed  to  get  and  hold  their  jobs,  and  they 
are  the  purchasers  of  the  expensive  raiment. 
Their  increased  pay  makes  it  possible  for 
them  to  buy  clothes  of  fancy  price." 

"I  don't  blame  the  girls  for  buj'ing  the 
expensive  clothes,"  said  the  cloak-depart- 
ment head  in  one  of  the  big  stores,  "but 
it's  hard  on  those  who  can't  afford  it.  It 
isn't  that  they  are  extravagant.  It's  be- 
cause a  job  often  depends  on  a  smart  ap- 
pearance, and  those  simple  little  things 
that  men  rave  over  are  just  the  ones  that 
cost  money.  You  can't  get  a  man  to 
believe  that,  tho. 

"I've  read  a  lot  about  what  Antoinette 
Donnelly  says,  and  of  course,  some  of  the 
girls  overdo  it  when  thej^  get  started  to 
spending.  There  was  a  girl  in  here  just 
now,  a  stenographer  making  since  her  raise 
twenty-five  dollars  a  week.  She  had  on  a 
pair  of  ordinary-looking  oxfords  that  she'd 
paid  $22.50  for.     She  paid  for  the  name." 

The  same  tale  was  told  at  another  de- 
partment-store  where   a  saleswoman  had 
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Speed  Saves  Man-Power 

WINTER'S  trying  conditions  added  to  the 
shortage  of  labor  existing  today  make 
speedy  delivery  by  trucks  of  tremendous 
importance.  Time  saved  is  man-power 
saved.  More  trips  per  hour  mean  fewer  men 
per  job. 

TheOldsmobile  Economy  Truck  is  unusually 
dependable  for  winter  service.  With  powerful 
valve -in -head  motor,  deep  channel  section 
frame,  internal  gear  drive,  complete  electrical 
equipment,  35x5  Cord  Tires  all  around,  it 
will  stand  the  hardest  usage  and  carry  the 
most  loads  for  the  least  money. 

Yet  Oldsmobile  Economy  Truck  prices  are 
remarkably  low: 

Ready  for  action,  complete  ivith  express  body        $1,350 

With  cab,  ready  for  ni'iunting  any  type  body         1,295 

Chassis  zvitli  luindshield  and  dash  (no  seat)         1,250 

.  All  prices  F.  0.  B.  Lansing 

Investigate  the  Oldsmobile 
Economy  Truck  today — have 
your  nearest  dealer  tell  you 
how  it  will  Work  for  you. 

OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS 

LANSING,  MICH. 


just  completed  the  sale  of  "a  simple"  little 
blouse  for  fifty  dollars. 

"It's  the  rich  that  squeeze  the  pennies," 
said  the  head  of  the  department.  "You'd 
be  siu*prized  to  know  what  Chicago  stenog- 
raphers spend  for  their  clothes.  Of  course, 
tho,  some  of  them  live  at  home  and  put  all 
they  make  on  their  backs." 

Profiteering,  or  the  artificial  and  arbitrary 
increase  of  prices,  has  of  course  had  some 
effect,  but  probably  a  comparatively  lim- 
ited one.  Possibly  the  enormous  recent 
issues  of  paper  money  will  be  found  chiefly 
culpable  in  contributing  to  the  cause  of  our 
complaint.     Says  the  article  further. 

One  wonders  if  we  fully  realize  the  quan- 
tity of  paper  money  which  the  responsible 
governments  of  the  world  have  put  afloat 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Thirty-six 
billion  dollars!  The  paper  money  in  exis- 
tence in  the  fifteen  principal  countries  of  the 
world  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  less 
than  eight  billion  dollars;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  war  it  was  over  forty-four  billions — 
an  increase  of  thirty-six  billions  in  fifty-one 
months.  And  this  does  not  include  any  of 
the  eighty  billion  dollars'  worth  of  paper 
currency  issued  [by  the  [Bolsheviki  in  the 
eighteen  months  of  their  control  in  Russia, 
for  they  simply  set  ui>  printing-presses  and 
turned  out  paper  monej^  as  fast  as  they 
could.  Thirty-six  billion  dollars  of  new 
paper  money  added  to  the  circulation  of  the 
world!  We  had  been  inclined  to  charge  up 
the  advances  in  prices  occurring  prior  to 
the  war  to  the  fact  that  eight  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  gold  was  turned  out  of  the  mines 
of  the  world  in  the  twenty  years  following 
the  famous  gold  and  silver  campaign  of 
1896.  But  here  is  thirty-six  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  paper  promises  to  pay  turned  out 
as  legal  money  in  four  years! 

Do  we  realize  hoAV  vast  a  sum  is  this 
thirty-six  bilhon  dollars'  worth  of  paper 
currencj^  which  has  thus  been  put  into 
circulation  in  such  a  brief  time?  It  is  more 
in  its  face  value  than  all  the  gold  and  all 
the  silver  turned  out  by  all  the  miners  of 
all  the  world  in  the  427  years  since  the 
discovery  of  America! 

If  the  world's  historians  and  economists 
and  statisticians  are  right  in  their  general 
belief  that  an  advance  in  price  usually  ac- 
companies or  closely  follows  increases  in 
the  amount  of  money,  and  especially  paper 
money,  are  we  surprized  at  the  world-wide 
advance  in  prices  which  we  have  witnessed 
in  the  past  four  years? 

At  all  events,  the  dollar  of  to-day  is 
worth,  in  bii^dng  power,  about  forty  cents 
as  compared  with  other  days,  scarcity  has 
increased  the  value  of  commodities,  wages 
have  been  necessarily  raised,  with  the  result 
that  prices  have  received  an  additional 
boost.  "Is  this  level  permanent?"  asks 
Mr.  Clemen,  and  answers  himself  as 
follows: 

I  am  not  ready  to  believe  that  it  is. 
Mr.  (leorge  P].  Roberts  ])uts  it  even  more 
strongly.  He  says:  "1  do  not  want  to 
believ(i  that  it  is,  for  I  think  it  will  work 
a  vast  amount  of  injustices  If  the  present 
level  of  pri(!es  is  permanent,  it  means  that 
inoney  and  all  obligations  to  pay  fixt  sums 
of  inoney  are  (lej)re('iated  approximately 
one-half.  It  nutans  that  billions  of  ])ain- 
fully  accuinulat(Kl  savings  in  tlui  form  of 
bank-deposits,  or  that  an»  invested  in  bonds 
and  mortgages,  and  the  billions  in  life- 
insurance  j)oli('i(^s,  are  to  the  (extent  of  ])OS- 
sibly  one-half  wiped  out  as  with  a  sponge. 
The  owners  of  those  investments  -will  find 
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that  the  interest  as  it  is  received  and  the 
principal  when  finally  paid  will  have  only 
about  one-half  the  purchasing  power  of 
their  original  savings." 

As  an  instance,  consider  a  working-girl 
who  put  a  hundred  dollars  in  the  savings- 
bank  in  1896.  To-day,  if  she  has  allowed 
it  to  accumulate  at  3  per  cent,  interest,  she 
has  two  hundred  dollars.  But  when  she 
tries  to  sp^nd  her  two  hundred  dollars,  she 
finds  that  things  cost  about  double  what 
they  did  in  1896.  Thus  she  gets  for  her 
entire  two  hundred  dollars  to-day  only  as 
much  as  she  could  have  bought  for  her 
original  one  hundred  dollars  at  the  begin- 
ning. After  a  score  of  years  of  self-denial, 
where  is  her  reward,  her  interest?  She  has 
been  (without  the  intention  of  anybody) 
cheated  out  of  all  her  interest  through  the 
depreciation  of  the  dollars  in  terms  of  which 
her  savings-bank  account  has  been  kept! 
Her  interest  accrued  only  fast  enough  to 
offset  the  depreciation  in  her  principal. 
Like  Alice  through  the  looking-glass,  she 
has  had  to  run  as  fast  as  she  could  in  order 
to  stand  still! 

While  plenty  of  money,  high  prices,  and 
an  orgy  of  spending  "make  business  good," 
lead  to  the  employment  of  labor  at  in- 
creased wages,  and  thus  give  an  appear- 
ance of  prosperity,  it  is  questionable  if  the 
prosperity  that  we  seem  to  see  is  real  and 
lasting.  If  all  wages  and  prices  went  uj) 
simultaneously  and  proportionately,  we 
should  all  be  at  least  as  well  off  as  before. 
Unfortunately  there  are  thousands  of  wage- 
earners  and  salaried  peoi)Ie  who  are  not  in 
a  position  to  demand  an  adequate  increase 
in  their  pay.  These  are  the  losers  in  the 
game. 

One  stimulus  to  high  prices  and  high 
wages  has  been  our  extraordinary  foreign 
trade,  says  Mr.  Clemen  on  this  head: 

Not  many  people  realize  that  last  year 
our  sales  to  other  countries  exceeded  our 
purchases  from  other  countries  by  f3,700,- 
000,000.  Can  we  continue  to  sell  our  prod- 
ucts abroad  at  that  rate?  How  can  the 
importing  countries  pay  for  them? 

They  can't  keep  on.  Prices  here  are  too 
high  for  them.  They  will  have  to  produce 
and  rely  on  themselves.  Agriculture  in 
,  Eiu-ope  is  going  to  revive.  Aheady  large 
districts  in  the  war-area  are  growing  crops. 
That  will  stop  oiu*  exports  a  bit  and  increase 
the  amount  of  goods  here,  and  then  we  Avill 
begin  to  have  lower  prices. 

But  how  will  [.this  work  out?  In  this 
way:  A  large  part  of  the  exports  of  this 
country  at  present  consist  of  agricultural 
products  which  are  bringing  very  high 
prices;  and  this  residts  in  a  state  of  great 
prosperity  throughout  the  agricultural  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States.  In  fact,  these 
high  prices  for  farm  products  and  this 
abounding  prosperity  among  the  farmers 
constitute  the  main  support  for  the  price- 
wage  situation  to-day.  In  the  first  place, 
the  high  prices  of  food  and  clothing  furnish 
a  legitimate  argument  for  high  wages;  in 
the  second  place,  the  prosperity  of  the 
farmers  enables  them  to  buy  freely  of  the 
products  of  all  the  other  industries.  The 
farmers  form  the  largest  single  class  in  this 
countrj^.  One-third  of  the  population  of 
this  country  Uves  on  farms  or  in  towns  di- 
rectly dependent  upon  the  farms,  and  its 
prosperity  or  its  depression  reacts  directly 
upon  all  the  other  industries. 

Well,  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the 
farmer  when  agriculture  in  Europe  comes 
back   to    normal    conditions?     In   normal 
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times  eastern  Europe  exports  foodstuffs 
to  western  Europe,  but  at  present  the 
United  States  is  exporting  grain  and  meat 
and  butter  not  only  to  western  Europe  to 
make  good  a  shortage  there,  but  to  eastern 
Eiu-ope  as  well.  How  long  Avill  it  be  be- 
fore eastern  Eiu-ope  gets  back  to  normal 
liroduetion?  I  do  not  know — not  V)efore 
next  year  at  best,  and  probably  not  for  a 
longer  period.  But  whenever  order  is  re- 
stored, it  A\-iU  come  fast. 

Nobody  can  correct  matters  by  le»;isla- 
tiou  or  fiat.  But  there  are  ways  in  which 
every  one  can  play  his  part  toward  bring- 
ing prices  down  to  a  normal  level.  Mr. 
Clemen  offers  as  watchwords  in  the  cam- 
paign, ■"Production,  conservation,  cooix'ra- 
tion,"  and  says,  in  conclusion: 

High  prices  are  S.  O.  S.  eaUs  to  producers 
all  the  Avorld  over  to  increase  jiroduction. 
frict^tixing  won't  remedy  high  jH-ices.  but 
production  will.  Price-fixing  is  difH<*alt  to 
enforce,  impossil)le  except  in  highly  organ- 
ized markets,  and  useless  in  attacking  in- 
flation. Anywaj^,  prices  are  but  symp- 
toms; to  attempt  to  attack  the  prices 
themselves  is  like  attempting  to  cure  influ- 
enza b\'  stopping  the  sneeze.  Neither  the 
price  nor  the  sneeze  is  the  disease.  Yet .  tho 
price-flxing  is  no  cure  to  stop  the  disease,  it 
may  well  be  a  polite  and  wise  measiu'e. 

But,  above  all,  it  is  increased  production 
that  will  decrea.se  prices.  The  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  has  passed  a  resolution  lU'g- 
ing  public  sui>i)ort  of  an  effort  greatly  to 
increase  the  industrial  in'oduclion  of  the 
country,  pointing  out  the  growing  tendency 
to  restrict  production  on  the  foolish  theory 
that  the  less  work  a  man  does,  th«'  more 
work  he  provides  for  others  to  do.  The 
legislature,  press,  church,  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  workers  are  urged  to  cooperate 
to  bring  on  ])roduction. 

The  next  way  to  help  lower  prices  is  for 
us  to  conserve.  As  a  nation  we  are  extrav- 
agant, and  we  must  try  to  keep  from  this 
besetting  habit  for  a  while.  The  late  Henry 
J.  Heinz  once  said:  "Extravagance  is  the 
bane  of  Ameri<*a.  Why  are  we  extra \a- 
gant?  For  the  fun  of  \i'!  No;  for  the 
neighbor's  sake.  They  are  all  alike.  I 
know  a  man  who  awoke  very  late  one  win- 
ter night  and  found  liis  wife  just  returning 
to  the  bedroom. 

'"What's  that  loud  noise  I  heard?'  he 
asked.  "And  what  have  you  been  doing 
in  the  cold?' 

'"It's  all  right,  dear,'  she  answered. 
'Go  to  sleep  again.  Vou  see,  the  peoi)le 
are  coming  home  from  the  opera,  and  1  just 
slii)t  down  and  slainmefl  the  front  door  hard 
.so  that  the  neighbors  would  lliink  we'd 
been  there.' " 

To  take  but  one  e.xami)Ie:  Only  a  few 
years  agr»  silk  was  considered  a  luxur\'. 
Men  and  women  in  tlie  ordinary  walks  of 
life  didn't  affect  it.  But  to-day  there  are 
women  and  girls  in  all  walks  of  life  with  silk 
hosiery,  silk  p«'t)ieoats,  silk  underwear  and 
outerwear.  Evj-n  in  the  case  of  men,  sales 
of  silk  have  multiplicfl  many,  many  times 
in  a  few  years.  In  the  smallest  shops  one 
of  the  biggest  iletns  of  sales  has  been  silk 
shirts  for  men. 

H  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  stop  being 
extravagant.  One  of  the  most  dilTicult 
things  for  a  ixoifle  to  do  is  to  nivi.se  their 
standard  of  living  downward. 

The  last  and  most  im|)ortant  way  in 
which  we  can  lielj)  the  cami)aign  fcjr  lower 
j)rices  is  by  coo|)erati(m.  What  we  want 
is  more  of  everything  lor  «verybody,  and 
this  is  to  b«'  had  only  by  harmonious, 
efficient  cooperation. 
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MOROCCO,  THE  LAND   THAT  MAY 
FEED   ALL  EUROPE 

TO-DAY.  when  the  world  is  suffering 
from  under-production,  eyes  are  eag- 
erly turned  to  lands  of  great  natural  wealth 
whose  resources  may  be  most  readily  util- 
ized to  serve  the  pressing  needs  of  man- 
kind. One  of  these  lands  is  Morocco,  in 
North  Africa,  separated  from  Europe  only 
by  the  narrow  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and 
while  nominally  governed  by  a  native  Sul- 
tan, practically  controlled  ])y  France  and 
Spain.  It  was  from  IVIorocco  that,  a  thou- 
sand years  ago.  the  dark-skinned  JVIoors 
poured  into  Spain,  whert^  they  rose  to 
power,  raised  wonderful  buildings  of  a  new 
architectiire,  and  excelled  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  only,  after  centuries,  to  be  driven 
back  to  the  countiy  of  their  origin,  where 
they  shoAv  little  trace  of  the  genius  that 
stamped  their  race  while  domiciled  in 
P^urope.  It  is  to  the  French  people,  the 
most  kindly  of  European  in  their  dealings 
with  other  races,  that  many  look  for  the 
speedy  development  of  the  richest  virgin' 
land  within  easy  reach  of  a  continent  half 
exhausted  by  war.  France  herself  has 
hopes  that  in  Morocco  she  may  restore  her 
losses;  for  Moroc^co  is  said  to  have  power 
to  produce  three  harvests  every  year,  to 
grow  enough  food  to  feed  all  Europe,  and 
to  yield  every  mineral  needed  in  the  foun- 
dries. Says  a  writer  in  Mij  Ma<fa.zlne 
(London): 

The  i)eople  of  jSIorocco  say  of  their  coun- 
try that  the  world  is  a  peacock  and  Morocco 
is  its  tail. 

It  is  a  bedraggled  tail  at  present,  for  the 
country  is  wasted  by  centuries  of  war. 
Its  wonderful  soil  bears  little  but  a  mar- 
■\elous  spangle  of  flowering  weeds.  The 
peasantry  of  the  plain  is  perishing  from 
])lague,  and  the  wildest  of  the  feudal  chiefs, 
Haisuli,  is  tight  ing  Spa^niards  with  poison- 
gas. 

Yet  truly  j\[orocco  is  the  peacock's  tail 
of  the  world — a  country  of  such  natural 
gl(jr\-  that  it  is  hard  to  find  another  equal 
to  it.  The  climate  is  ])erfect.  The  vast 
snow-crowned  rampart  of  the  Atlas  MouJi- 
tain  stops  the  hot  winds  fi-om  the  Sahara 
Desert,  and  under  this  shelter  the  gentle, 
undulating  country  .stretches  toward  the 
warm  Atlantic  like  a  green  i)aradise.  So 
calm,  mild,  and  sweet  is  the  air  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea  that  the  Riviera  can 
not  compaj'e  with  Morocco.  Three  har- 
vests can  be  gnnvii  in  the  soil  in  one  year, 
even  with  the  ])rimitive  native  methods; 
with  modern  ways  of  farming  the  rolling 
l)rairies  could  be  niad(^  to  feed  most  of 
western  Eurojx'. 

In  spite  of  the  eternal  springtide  of  this 
naturally  happy  land,  the  fever-breeding 
mosquito  does  not  flourish  in  the  warmth, 
and,  unlike  other  ])aradises  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, it  has  no  malaria.  Its  natural 
drawback  is  the  heav\y  winter  rain,  caused 
by  the  moist  winds  of  the  Atlantic  striking 
the  barrier  of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  and 
streaming  down  th(!  hillsides  in  floods  that 
sw(;ll  the  rivers  and  mak(!  travel  diflicult-; 
yet  even  these  floods  are  but  natural  wealth 
wasted.  When  the  oNcrllow  of  Mater  is  run 
into  banked  holhnvs,  or  turned  toward  tho 
parched  southern  pastun;-lands,  the  cattle 
ranches  and  palm  groves  on  the  outskirts 
of  tho  African  desert  will  rival  Argentina 
and  Mesopotamia. 


When  the  great  rainfall  ceases,  Morocco 
puts  on  the  colors  of  the  peacock's  tail. 
In  stretches  of  hundreds  of  miles,  the  green 
of  the  grass  is  almost  lost  in  a  gorgeoxis 
mosaic  of  rainbow  hues,  which  tell  every 
practised  traveler  whence  the  IMoors  drew 
their  insinration  for  the  art  of  color  that 
adorns  the  monuments  of  their  lost  empire 
in  Spain. 

Besides  being  incomparably  the  richest 
of  farming  countries,  ISIorocco  also  promises 
to  become  the  nurse  of  European  industries. 
Her  wealth  in  iron,  copper,  lead,  silver, 
gold,  ])latinum,  and  other  metal  is  not  yet 
known.  Her  oil-wells  are  not  used.  AU 
that  is  known  is  that  the  Moori.sh  mines 
contain  all  the  ores  required  by  the  foun- 
dries of  Europe.  So  vast  are  the  resources 
that  the  struggle  for  them  led  for  years  to 
bitter  rivalry  among  great  nations,  produc- 
ing some  very  grave  crises  in  European 
aft'airs.  In  the  end,  France  came  to  possess 
chief  control  in  JSIorocco.  and  tliis  marvel- 
ous country  may  yet  make  France,  after  aU 
her  frightful  losses,  the  wealthiest  and 
strongest  nation  in  Europe. 

Strange  it  will  be  if  the  restoration  of  the 
power  of  France  should  come  from  the  edge 
of  an  African  desert! 

■  But  the  great  requisite  is  man-power;  for 
tho  there  is  rich,  virgin  .soil  to  a  depth  of. 
sixteen  feet  on  the  Aloroccan  jjlains,  there 
is  scarcely  one  good  farmer  in  a  hnndi'ed 
square  miles.  France  needs  her  own  popu- 
lation; the  Moors  and  the  Arabs,  according 
to  the  writer  of  the  article,  are  dying  races, 
so  that  in  the  Berbers  he  finds  "The  only 
hope  of  a  sound,  strong,  enlightened,  and 
exi)anding  native  race;  in  Morocco."  Of 
this  people  we  read  further: 

The  Berber  is  now  a  barbaric  highlander 
in  the  Riff  and  Atlas  niountains,  having 
lost  the  rich  corn-lands  of  the  plain  and  his 
power  over  his  country.  Yet  of  old  he  was 
the  spear-head  of  his  religion  and  the  civil- 
izer  of  western  Europe.  His  fall  from  a 
princely  position  of  command  in  civiliza- 
tion to  the  rank  of  a  barbaric,  plundering 
mountaineer  forms  one  of  the  great 
romances  of  history. 

The  Berber  looks  like  a  European,  and 
is  what  he  looks.  His  original  stock  formed 
the  mother  element  of  the  wide-spread  Med- 
iterranean race,  which  extends  round  the 
inland  sea  and  across  western  Europe  to 
Brittany,  Wales.  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
the  race  that  bmlt  up  western  civilization 
out  of  the  new  stone  age.  Stonehenge, 
Crete,  and  Egypt  were  some  of  the  birth- 
places of  the  cultui-e  of  the  early  Berber 
races.  Whether  Morocco  was  one  of  the 
centers  of  the  early  ciA'ilization  Ave  do  not 
knoAV,  because  no  excavations  have  been 
carried  out,  but  in  history  the  Berbers  rose 
to  fame  as  allies  of  Carthage,  and,  being 
badly  treated  by  Caiihage,  Avent  over  to 
the  Romans,  helped  greatly  in  the  final 
o\erthrow  of  Carthage,  and  became  an  im- 
l)ortant  part  of  the  Roman  and  Chi-istian 
world.  In  th(>  Riff  Alountains,  among 
the  small,  dark-haired,  luvndsome,  quick- 
minded  Berl)ers,  there  are  tall,  red-haired 
men  Avho  claim  to  be  descended  from  the 
Romans. 

Rut  the  main  foreign  element  among  the 
Berber  peojjle  are  the  Arabs,  Avho  arrived  in 
the  seventh  century,  and  drove  som(>  of  the 
Berbers  into  the  Sahai-a,  where  they  have 
mixed  Avith  ]i(>groes  from  Lake  Chad  to  the 
Niger  coast-lands.  After  being  converted 
to  the  Mohammedan  faith  by  the  Arabs, 
the  Berbers,  under  one  of  their  natiAO 
leaders,  Tarif,  conquered  Spain,  and  spread 
over  the  south  of  Franc*',  and  nn'ght  have 
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/  Wish  I  Could  Buy  Them  to 
Install  on  My  Other  Trucks 


L?UT  there  is  no  truck  other  than  Clydesdale 
-*— '  which  has,  or  can  have,  "  The  Driver  Under 
the  Hood."  This  Automatic  Controller  is  a  patented 
and  exclusive  Clydesdale  feature. 

Can  you  imagine  a  truck  which  will  maintain  a 
fixed  speed,  eight,  .twelve  or  fifteen  miles  per  hour, 
whatever  the  driver  sets  the  throttle  for,  and  main- 
tain that  speed,  uphill  and  down,  through  sand 
and  mud,  on  paved  streets  or  any  other  road  con- 
dition, without  the  driver  paying  any  attention  to 
throttle  or  accelerator. 

Here  is  a  device  which  controls  the  engine  auto- 
matically. When  shifting  gears  the  engine  idles  in 
the  shifts,  due  to  the  action  of  the  controller,  and 
through  the  operation  of  the  same  instrument  picks 
up  the  truck  speed  when  the  clutch  is  engaged.  It 
saves  countless  shocks  on  the  driving  mechanism, 
prolongs  the  life  of  tires,  cuts  down  gasoline  bills — 
all  done  by  a  simple  and  fool-proof  instrument. 

Do  these  claims  sound  preposterous?  Probably 
they  do.  The  least  we  can  ask  is  that  you  visit  the 
Clydesdale  dealer  and  make  him  furnish  the  proof 
by  demonstration. 

He  will  show  you  many  more  excellent  features  in 
Clydesdale  construction.  You  will  watch  the  per- 
formance of  a  truck  which  has  proved  its  worth  in 
eight  years  of  successful  manufacture;  a  truck 
which  has  won  out  in  competitive  tests  and  been 
accepted  by  such  concerns  as  National  Gypsum  Co., 
Riverside  Storage  Co.,  Detroit;  and  Langley  and 
Michaels,  San  Francisco. 

One   to  Five   Tons  Net  Load 

The  Clydesdale   Motor  Truck   Company 

clyde,  ohio 


No   Other  Truck    Has    It 


'The  Driver  Under  the  Hood" 
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IJn-relouched photograph  shoiving  Goodyear  Cord 
Tires  still  in  ser'vice,  after  nearly  a  year,  for 
The  Wadley    Company,    Indianapolis,    Indiana 


Copyright  1920,  by  Tliu  Uuuilyoar  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron.  0«' 
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Pneumatics  Protect  Loads 
for  This  Produce  Company 
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PNEUMATICS  offer  all-round  advantages  over  solid  tires  in  our 
hauling — save  trucks,  loads  and  improve  working  spirit  of  drivers. 
They  require  IV2  less  gallons  of  gasoline  on  a  90-mile  run.  Solid-tired 
trucks  sway  over  the  road,  but  trucks  on  pneumatics  run  straight.  Good- 
year Cords  are  giving  excellent  service.** — P.  P.  Triller,  Purchasing 
Agent,  The  Wadley  Company,  Produce  Wholesalers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Twenty-five  motor  trucks  distribute 
poultry,  eggs  and  butter  for  The 
Wadley  Company  throughout 
central  Indiana. 

During  the  past  year  Goodyear  Cord 
Tires  have  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  reduce  time  and  costs  in  compari- 
son  w^ith  solid  tires  in  this  service. 

A  90-mile  trip  has  been  made  repeat- 
edly on  the  pneumatics  in  3  less  hours 
with  VA  less  gallons  of  gasoline  than 
when  covered  by  a  solid-tired  truck. 

Due  to  the  jarring  and  shifting  action 
of  trucks  on  solid  tires  delicate  pro- 
duce has  been  damaged  frequently, 
whereas  the  pneumatics  prevent  such 
loss. 

Mud  has  stalled  the  solid-tired  trucks, 
but  the  gripping  Goodyear  Cords 
have  proved  dependable  under  all 
adverse  road  conditions  by  reason  of 
their  firm  traction. 

An  official  describes  the  present 
mechanical  condition  of  a  Goodyear- 
Cord-equipped    truck  as   being   far 


better  than  could  be  expected  on  solid 
tires  after  a  similar  long  term  of  hard 
work. 

The  photograph  at  the  left  affords 
additional  and  important  evidence 
by  showing  Goodyear  Cord  Tires 
still  on  duty  after  nearly  a  year  of 
continuous  hauling. 

So  this  narrative  confirms  the  many 
other  records  of  Goodyear  Cord 
Tires  that  have  saved  trucks,  loads, 
fuel,  time  and  labor. 

It  indicates  the  force  of  Goodyear 
pioneering  work  in  developing  Good- 
year Cord  Tires,  Tubes,  Rims  and 
Repair  Materials,  and  also  in  co- 
operating with  others  developing 
proper  engine  pumps,  air  gauges 
and  vulcanizing  equipment. 

Information  concerning  pneumatic 
equipment  for  motor  trucks  and  its 
results  can  be  obtained  from  local 
Goodyear  Truck  Tire  Service  Sta- 
tions, or  by  writing  to  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  at  Akron, 
Ohio. 
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')oo  ySars  cAao 

4^-  rrAHE  Taj  Mahal  is  an  example 

X  of    the    enduring     qualities    of 

\  Marble.     It  has  been  built  for  300 

years,    exposed    to   a   climate   the 

malignance  of  which  is  a  household  word,  but  its  lustre  has  not 

dimmed  nor  its  enchantment  faded. 

It  stands  today  one  of  the  world's 
most  beautiful  buildings.  ^ 

Georgia  Marble 

Possesses  the  same  durable  quali- 
ties as  the  marble  of  which  the  Taj 
is  built. 

Composed  of  tiny  interlocking  crystals,  it 
is  moisture  and  weather  proof,  and  imper- 
vious alike  to  weather  and  time. 


Combining  Strength,  Beauty  and  Dura- 
bility, Georgia  Marble  is  the  ideal  monu- 
mental stone. 

The  Georgia  Marble  Company 
Tate,  Ga. 

The  Columbus  Fountain  which  stands  on  Union 
Station  Plaza,  Washington,  D.  C,  is  built  of 
Georgia  Marble. 


It  Clamps  Everywhere 

ANf.W,  vvoudcrfii),  convenient  lamp  that  you  can  attach 
anywhere— to  heel,  shaving  mirror,  tahle,  desk  or  chair. 
Tlirovvs  a  clear  mellow  light,  not  too  glaring — exactly 
where  you  need  it  most.      It  does  not  strain  the  eye.      It 
cuts  the  lighting  cost. 

Gripping  clarni)  is  felt-faced  and  cannot  scratch.  Comi)act 
and  durable— made  of  solid  brass — guaranteed  for  five  years. 
S.  W.  lARBKK.  141-151  SO.  KII '111  STRIiET.  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

Adiusto 


A  FARBERWARE  PRODUCT 


Aik  Ht  th(*  store  v\herM  voa  uhu* 
ally  trad»  for  Adtimtn-Lit*  If 
th»y  don't  carry  It    orUr  direct 


Prlren  in  U.  8  A.,  complrte  with  8  foot  Rilk 
cord  pini;  and  nockot.  BruKh  BriiBH  fltiUh, 
$S,  Statuary  Bronze  or  Nickel  finish,  $S.36. 


brought  all  western  Europe  under  the  C^re-s- 
eent  had  it  not  been  for  the  jealous  and 
domineering  ways  of  the  Arab.  It  was  the 
civil  wars  that  broke  out  between  the  Ber- 
ber and  the  Arab  that  saved  Europe  from 
mastery  by  these  desert  races.  When  de- 
feated by  the  French  in  a  great  battle  along 
the  Loire,  the  Berbers  fell  under  Arab  rule, 
but  they  rose  and  twice  reconquered  both 
their  own  country  and  Spain,  and  it  was 
under  Berber  kings  that  the  great  Moorish 
Empire  in  Spain  became  the  birthplace  of 
modern  civilization. 

The  dark  ages  of  Christendom  ended 
when  Berber,  Frank,  Norman,  Englishman, 
and  Italian  met  in  friendly  intercourse  in 
the  picturesque  Berber  cities  of  northern 
Spain.  With  all  their  faults,  the  Arabs 
had  a  great  and  fine  quality,  a  great  mind 
for  advent  ure.  They  absorbed  the  learning 
of  Greece  and  the  wisdom  of  Persia,  and  in 
science,  thought,  architecture,  poetp%  and 
manners  tliey  formed  themselves  into  a 
radiant  bridgehead  between  the  classic  and 
the  modern  world.  From  them  the  Ber- 
bers obtained  new  knowledge  and  new 
gra(-es  uf  life,  and  became  in  turn  the 
teachers  of  western  Christendom. 

Tile  A\  riter  of  the  article  is,  perhaps,  too 
miK^h  inclined  to  e.xalt  the  Berbers  at  the 
expense  of  the  Arabs  and  other  races  that 
participaied  in  the  Mohammedan  conquest 
of  Spain.  But  it  is  quite  true  that  from 
these  Saracenic  invaders  their  opponents 
and  sometime  allies,  the  Christian  knights, 
learned  much  of  the  arts  of  chivalry  and 
minstrelsy.  The  introduction  of  rimed 
verse  into  English  and  other  European 
poetry  is  by  some  attributed  to  imitation 
of  Moorish  song.  The  Saracenic  colleges 
of  Spain  played  a  great  part  in  lifting  the 
darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  by  teaching- 
European  students  chemistry,  mathemat- 
ics, and  medicine;  and  the  wonderful  Al- 
hambra,  the  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings 
of  Granada,  remains  a  great  monument 
and  a  strong  influence  upon  Spanish 
architecture.     For,  the  article  continues, 

Moorish  architecture  still  makes  Spain  a 
national  museum  of  monumental  beauty 
and  fairylike  delicacy,  and  after  seeing 
these  things  the  traveler  understands  from 
what  source  France  and  England  obtained 
the  ])ower  to  make  stone  soar  into  Gothic 
cathedrals,  glowing  with  color  like  the 
JVlorocco  prairies  in  spring. 

When  the  Bt>rbers  weakened  in  Spain, 
owing  chiefly  to  their  feuds  with  the  Arabs, 
tile  passion  for  color  died  out  of  western 
Europe;  and  wlien  the  last  of  the  Berber 
chiefs  was  overthrown  in  Granada  the  spirit 
of  the  Berber  was  broken  in  his  native  land. 
Growing  wilder  and  fiercer  and  less  civil- 
ized, tiiey  kept  the  country  for  five  cen- 
turies in  a  state  of  civil  war,  which  has  not 
even  yet  ended.  Now  they  fight  chiefly 
against  Spain,  which  shares  the  possession 
of  Morocco  with  France. 

In  a  hopeful  i)resentation  of  what  is  to 
be  expected  as  a  result  of  modern,  enlight- 
ened administration,  we  r(>ad: 

Tile  Krciicli  are  peacefully  extending 
tlieir  administrative  system,  and  planning 
a  gmat  trunk  railway  line  running  from 
France  lliroiigh  Spain,  with  a  ferry  over 
(he  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  a  new  Atlantic 
l)ort  at  Dakar,  by  Cape  Verde.  Steam- 
ships and  air-ships  will  connect  Dakar  with 
IVrnambuco  in  Braiiil,     Tlie  product  of  the 
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middle  Niger,  with  Timbuctoo  as  a  market- 
ing center,  will  also  flow  down  the  new 
French  railways  into  jMorocco,  along  with 
the  natural  wealth  of  the  Sahara,  when 
artesian  wells  and  reservoirs  of  drainage 
water  from  the  Atlas  have  fertilized  the 
waste. 

Contrasting  this  prospect  with  the  recent 
past  and  the  immediate  present,  and  yet 
with  hope  for  the  regeneration  of  the  native 
Moroccan,  the  ^\Titer  of  the  article  says  in 
conclusion : 

Until  the  French  came  to  Morocco  the 
country  seemed  empty  of  people  and  imeul- 
tivated.  ]  The  main  roads  were  merely  horse 
and  mtile-tracks,  and  jiot  a  house  was  to  be 
seen  along  the  highways.  The  reason  was 
that  the  Sultan  and  his  ofHcers  of  state 
commandeered  food  for  their  men  and  fod- 
der for  their  horses  from  all  the  farms  and 
\illages  by  which  they  traveled,  and  to  es- 
cape from  these  ruinous  demands  everj^ 
peasant  in  the  country  ke])t  miles  away 
from  bridle-roads.  The  Sultan  possest  a 
few  carts,  and  these  were  the  only  wheeled 
vehicles  in  the  land. 

At  the  height  of  their  glory  in  Spain  the 
old  Berber  kings  had  jiossest  a  revenue 
larger  than  the  j*evenues  of  all  the  mon- 
archs  of  Christendom  con\bined;  both 
Spain  and  Morocco  were  then  so  intensely 
cultivated  and  densely  i)eopled,  A\nth  cities 
filled  wth  a  million  i)eople,  that  taxes  i)ro- 
duced  yearly  an  enormous  sum.  But  with 
the  deeaj'^  of  the  Empire,  through  Berber 
and  Arab  fighting  one  another,  the  country 
became  bankrupt.  \i  present  there  are 
about  three  and  a  half  million  people  dwell- 
ing in  this  most  fertile  country  in  the  woi'ld, 
twice  the  size  of  the  British  Isles.  The 
Berbers  themselves  have  been  reduced  to 
somewhat  less  than  a  million  and  a  half, 
and  it  will  take  them  more  than  a  hundred 
years  to  repeople  the  great  western  plain. 

Tho  the  Aloors  are  dying  as  a  race, 
largely  from  their  evil  and  idle  ways,  they 
have  not  j^et  lost  their  love  and  genius  for 
building.  In  Morocco  city  there  are  pub- 
lic drinking-places  as  beautiful  as  the  gate 
to  fairyland,  and  such  exquisite  works 
could  be  multiplied  in  hundreds  by  mod- 
ern Moorish  craftsmen  if  the  Government 
Avould  provide  funds.  Art  is  the  one  thing 
that  lives  in  Morocco.  Squalid,  wandering- 
shepherd  tribes,  clothing  themselves  in 
coarse  wool  like  sacking,  inherit  a  quick, 
keen  sense  of  beauty  in  color  and  line,  and 
the  native  feeling  for  art  gives  a  truly  sun- 
set glory  to  the  Sunset  Land. 

The  tile-makers  and  i)Otters  of  Morocco, 
too,  are  still  performing  daily  miracles  of 
craftsmanship.  ^Moorish  tile-work,  with  its 
rainbow  harmonies  of  pure  color,  is  likely 
to  become  a  great  article  of  export,  astonish- 
ing western  Europeans  bj-  its  cheapness  and 
exquisiteness.  In  carving  and  in  metal- 
work  the  Moor  has  also  much  to  teach  us. 
Indeed,  unless  his  taste  is  led  astraj'  by  his 
European  rulers,  the  reunion  of  Morocco 
and  Europe  may  produce  in  the  time  to 
come  a  rebirth  of  glowing  craftsmanship  in 
Europe  similar  to  that  which  occurred  at 
the  close  of  the  dark  ages. 


Getting  Stewed,  Maybe. — P\ — "    Have 

you  seen  with  the  microscope  all  the  little 
animals  that  are  in  the  water?  " 

Tommy — "  Yes,  papa,  I  saw  them.  Are 
they  in  the  water  we  drink?  " 

"  Certainly,  my  child." 

"  Now  I  know  what  makes  the  singing 
in  the  kettle  when  the  water  begins  to 
boil." — London  Blighty. 


I 
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THE   IRISH   REPUBLIC 

{Continued  from  page  40) 
various  times  since  the  coining  of  the 
English,  the  Irish  nation  has  exercised 
its  sovereign  rights  as  opportunitj'  af- 
forded." It  is  charged  that  the  English 
"policy  of  repression,  spiritual  and  ma- 
terial, has  ever  been  active  from  the  first 
intrusion  of  English  power  until  the 
present  day."  It  is  claimed  that  tho 
English  polic3'  has  aimed  at  "keeping 
every  new  accretion  of  popidation  from 
without  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  and  a  cause  of  distraction  and 
weakness,"  nevertheless  the  Irish  nation 
has  remained  one.  With  a  "vigorous 
consciousness  of  its  nationality"  Ireland 
has  always  succeeded  sooner  or  later  in 
"assimilating  to  its  unit^^  every  new 
element  of  the  population."  We  read 
then: 

"The  Irish  nation  has  never  been 
intolerant  toward  its  minorities  and  has 
never  harbored  the  spirit  of  persecution. 
Such  barbarities  as  punishment  by  tor- 
ture, witch-burning,  capital  punishment 
for  minor  offenses,  etc.,  so  frequent  in  the 
judicial  systems  of  other  countries,  found 
no  recognition  in  Irish  law  or  custom. 
Twice  in  the  seventeenth  century  — 
in  1642-48  and  in  1689  — when,  after 
periods  of  terrible  persecution  and  de- 
privation of  lands  and  liberty,  the  Irish 
people  recovered  for  a  time  a  dominant 
political  power,  they  worked  out  in  laws 
and  treaties  a  policy  of  full  religious 
equality  for  all  dwellers  in  the  island. 
On  each  occasion  this  policy  of  tolerance 
■was  reversed  by  the  English  power, 
which,  on  recovering  its  mastery,  sub- 
jected the  Irish  race  to  further  large 
confiscations  of  property,  restrictions  of 
liberty,  and  religious  persecutions.  More 
recenth',  notwithstanding  the  English 
policy  of  maintaining  as  complete  a 
severance  as  possible,  when  Irish  Pro- 
testants became  attracted  to  the  support 
of  the  national  cause,  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  accorded  political  leadership  to  a 
succession  of  Protestant  leaders. 

"The  Irish  have  long  been  a  thoroughly 
democratic  people.  Through  their  chosen 
leaders,  from  O'Connell  to  Parnell,  they 
have  provided  the  world  with  a  model  of 
democratic  organization  in  opposition  to 
the  domination  of  privileged  classes." 

RECOGNITION  FROM  OTHER  NA- 
TIONS— Ireland  is  entitled  to  recovery  of 
her  sovereign  independence,  we  are  told, 
on  the  basis  of  "national  right  and  proved 
ability  to  maintain  just  government"  and 
recognition  of  her  right  is  due  from  other 
nations  for  reasons  which  the  memorandum 
states,  as  follows: 

"1.  Because  England's  claim  to  with- 
hold independence  from  Ireland  is  bastid 
on  a  principle  which  is  a  negation  of  na- 
tional liberty  and  suljvcrsive  of  interna- 
tional j)cace  and  order.  England  resists 
Ireland's  demand  on  tho  ground  that  the 
inrlcjxnrlcnc*'  of  Ireland  would  1)0,  as 
alleged,  incompatible  with  the  security  of 
P^ngland,  or  of  Oreat  iJritain,  or  tho  British 
V.mp\rc.  Wliether  this  contention  is  well- 
or  ill-founder],  if  it  is  admitted,  then  any 
state  is  justi(i«;d  in  suppressing  the  ind(^- 
pendence  of  any  nation  whos(!  liberty  that 
state  declares  to  be  incompatible  with  its 
own  security 
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"2.  Because  England's  government  of 
Ireland  has  been  at  all  times,  and  is  con- 
spicuously at  the  present  time,  an  outrage 
on  the  conscience  of  mankind. 

"Such  a  government,  especially  in  its 
modern  quasi-democratic  form,  is  essen- 
tially vicious.  Its  character  at  the  best  is 
sufficiently  described  by  a  noted  English 
writer,  John  Stuart  Mill  ('Representative 
Government'  (1861)  Chapter  xviii):  'The 
Government  by  itself  has  a  meaning  and  a 
reality;  but  such  a  thing  as  government  of 
one  people  bj'  another  does  not  and  can  not 
exist.  One  people  may  keep  another  as  a 
warren  or  preserve  for  its  own  use,  a  place 
to  make  money  in,  a  human  cattle  farm, 
to  be  worked  for  the  profit  of  its  own  in- 
habitants. But  if  the  good  of  the  gov- 
erned is  the  proper  business  of  a  govern- 
ment, it  is  utterly  impossible  that  a  people 
should  directly  attend  to  it.'  Conse- 
quently, the  people  of  England  devolve  the 
power  which  they  hold  over  Ireland  upon 
a  succession  of  satraps,  military  and  civil, 
who  are  quite  irresponsible  and  indepen- 
dent of  any  popular  control,  English  or 
Irish,  and  represent  no  interest  of  the  Irish 
people 

"3.  Because  the  English  temper  toward 
the  cause  of  Irish  national  liberty  produces 
atrocious  and  intolerable  results  in  Ireland. 
Among  the  results  are:  A  depopulation  un- 
exampled in  any  other  country  however 
badly  governed;  wholesale  destruction  of 
industries  and  commerce;  overtaxation  on 
an  enormous  scale;  diversion  of  rents,  sav- 
ings, and  surplus  incomes  from  Ireland  to 
England;  opposition  to  the  utilization  bj' 
the  Irish  people  of  the  economic  resources 
of  their  country,  and  to  economic  develop- 
ment and  social  improvement;  exploitation 
of  Ireland  for  the  benefit  of  English  capital- 
ists; fomentation  of  religious  animosities; 
repression  of  the  national  culture;  main- 
tenance of  a  monstrous  system  of  police  rule 
by  which  in  the  words  of  an  English  min- 
ister, all  Ireland  is  kept  'under  the  micro- 
scope'; perversion  of  justice,  by  making 
political  service  and  political  subservience 
almost  the  sole  qualification  for  judicial 
positions;  by  an  elaborate  corruption  of  the 
jury  system,  by  the  organization  of  police 
espionage  and  perjury,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  agents  provocateurs,  and  recently 
and  at  present,  by  using  for  the  purpose  of 
political  oppression  in  Ireland  the  excep- 
tional powers  created  for  the  purposes  of 
the  European  War." 

ENGLAND'S    OBJECTIONS— Among 

England's  objections  to  Ireland's  indepen- 
dence the  official  memorandum  names 
as  the  sole  sincere  one  the  contention  that 
"domination  of  Ireland  by  England  is  nec- 
essary for  the  security  of  England."  Ac- 
cording to  the  English  Navy  League,  we 
are  informed,  Ireland  is  "the  Helgoland  of 
the  Atlantic."  If  the  claim  is  valid  that 
Ireland  is  a  naval  outpost  to  be  governt^d 
only  for  the  "benefit  of  its  foreign  masters," 
the  memorandum  states,  then  this  claim 
justifie-s  "not  only  the  sujjpnission  of  na- 
tional liberty,  but  also  the  weakening  of 
Ireland  by  depopulation,  repression  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce  and  culture,  main- 
tenance of  internal  discord,  etc."  What  is 
mon;,  this  claim,  it  is  said,  can  bo  held  to 
"justify  the  subjugation  of  any  small  na- 
tion by  a  n(^ighboring  great  Power.  "The 
proximity  of  Ireland  (o  England  furnishes 
anothcsr  plea,  of  which  we  read: 

"But  Ireland  is  not  as  near  to  England 


as  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  etc.,  are 
to  Germany,  Norway  to  Sweden,  Portugal 
to  Spain.  In  fact,  it  is  this  very  proximity 
that  makes  independence  necessary  for  Ire- 
land, as  the  only  condition  of  security 
against  the  sacrifice  of  Irish  rights  to 
English  interests. 

"A  further  plea  is  that,  England  being  a 
maritime  Power,  her  safety  depending  on 
her  navy  and  her  prosperity  depending  on 
maritime  commerce,  the  domination  of  Ire- 
land is  for  her  a  practical  necessity — a  plea 
involving  that  Ireland's  natural  harbors, 
the  best  in  Europe,  must  be  kept  empty  of. 
mercantile  shipping,  except  for  such  ship- 
ping as  carries  on  the  restricted  trade  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

"Ireland  can  not  admit  that  the  inter- 
ests of  one  country,  be  they  what  they  may, 
can  be  allowed  to  annul  the  natural  rights 
of  another  country.  If  England's  plea  be 
admitted,  then  there  is  an  end  to  national 
rights,  and  all  the  world  must  prepare  to 
submit  to  armed  interests  or  to  make  war 
against  them." 

PRESIDENT    WILSON'S     PRINCIPLES 

— Among  the  principles  set  down  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  the  war-objects  of  America 
the  Irish  memorandum  cites  one  which  Mr. 
Wilson  said  "runs  through  the  whole  pro- 
gram I  have  outlined."  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  "justice  to  all  peoples  and  nation- 
alities, and  their  right  to  live  on  equal  terms 
of  liberty  and  safety  with  one  another, 
whether  they  be  strong  or  weak.  Unless 
this  principle  be  made  the  foundation,  no 
part  of  the  structure  of  international  justice 
can  stand."  If  England  objects  to  the  ap- 
plication of  this  principle  to  the  settlement 
of  the  ancient  quarrel  between  herself  and 
Ireland,  the  memorandum  states,  she 
thereby  testifies: 

"  (1.)  That  her  international  policy  is  en- 
tirely based  on  her  own  selfish  interest,  not 
on  the  recognition  of  rights  in  others,  not- 
withstanding any  professions  to  the  con- 
trary. (2. )  That  in  her  future  dealings  with 
other  nations  she  may  be  expected,  when 
the  opportunity  arises,  to  use  her  power  in 
order  to  make  her  own  interest  prevail  over 
their  rights.  (3.)  That  her  particular  object 
in  keeping  possession  of  Ireland  is  to  secure 
naval  and  mercantile  domination  over  the 
seas,  and  in  particular  over  the  North  At- 
lantic and  the  nations  which  have  legiti- 
mate maritime  interests  therein;  riding  Ire- 
land at  the  same  time  on  a  plan  of  thor- 
oughgoing exploitation  for  her  own  sole 
profit,  to  the  great  material  detriment  of 
Ireland,  and  preventing  tho  establishment 
of  beneficial  intercourse,  through  commerce 
and  otherwise,  between  Ireland  and  other 
countries.   '. 

"It  is  evident  that,  while  Ireland  is  de- 
nied the  right  to  choose  freely  and  estab- 
lish that  form  of  government  which  the 
Irish  p(>ople  desire,  no  international  order 
can  be  founded  on  the  basis  of  national 
right  and  international  justice;  the  claim 
of  the  stronger  to  doiniiuite  the  weaker  will 
once  more  be  successfully  asserted;  and 
there  will  be  no  true  peace." 


Hard  Words  for  an  Kfjjj. — "  When  I  rose 
to  sp(!ak,"  related  a  inartyred  statesman, 
"  some  one  threw  a  base,  cowardlj''  egg  at 
me.     It  struck  me  on  the  chest." 

"  And  what  is  a  base,  cowardly  <>gg?  " 
ask(Hl  a  fresh  young  man. 

"  A  base,  cowardly  (igg,"  exjilained  tho 
Rtatestnan,  "  is  one  that  hits  you  and 
runs." — London  Til-Bits. 
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USL  Service  Station  Standards 


Nearly  2300  USL  Service 
Stations  and  Dealers.  A 
nation-wide  service. 


USL  Service  Stations  do  more  than  merely  ex- 
amine your  battery-connections,  take  hydrometer 
readings  and  add  water  if  needed. 

These  Stations  everywhere  are  governed  by  the 
USL  high  standards  of  practice. 

.  If  you  need  a  new  battery,  any  USL  Service  Station 
will  sell  you  a  USL  ^''Dry-Charged'''  battery  whose 
life  begins  the  day  it  goes  into  your  car.  It  will 
be  neither  shelf-worn  nor  shop-worn.  It  will 
contain  the  exclusive  USL  machine-pasted  plates 
making  it  possible  to  sell  the  battery  on  the  guar- 
anteed adjustment  plan. 

You  can  depend  upon  any  USL  Service  Station 
and  dealers  in  your  own  town,  and  in  nearly  2300 
others  throughout  the  land. 


Thesf.  Ark  Our  Instructions 
To  USL  Service  Stations 

Do  not  sell  a  neiv  battery  if  you  can  give  tlie 
owner  better  value  by  repairing  liis  old  one. 

Give  an  eigbt  montlis'  guarantee  covering  every 
repair. 

If  a  repair  cannot  be  guaranteed,  do  not  make  it, 
and  show  tlie  owner  why. 

Supply  for  replacement  the  exact  size  and  type  of 
battery  designed  to  go  in  the  car. 

Before  making  a  repair  or  placing  a  new  battery 
in  a  car,  check  up  the  operation  of  the  other  elec- 
trical units.  Voii  are  responsible  to  the  owner  for 
satisfactory  operation  of  the  battery  regardless  of 
conditions  outside  of  it. 

Remember  that  your  job  is  to  render  dependable 
service,  and  that  "the  longer  you  can  make  the  old 
battery  last,  the  surer  you  are  of  eventually  selling 
the  owner  a  nenv  one." 


U.  S.  Light  &  Heat  Corporation,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

CRPF  Our  50-cent  Battery  Book  that  answers  e-very  battery  question. 
r  rVILIli  ii'g  a  hook  you  can't  afford  to  he 'without  if  you  oion  or  drive 
an  automohile.         It's  free  if  you  mention  the  make  and  model  of  your  car. 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


CARBOHYDRATES 

DIET  experts  axe  so  fond  of  discoursing 
on  carbohydrates  that  it  would  be 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  word  always 
means  something  to  eat.  Yet  our  tables 
and  chairs  are  made  of  carbohydrates;  so 
is  the  paper  on  the  wall.  We  wear  carbo- 
hydrate clothes  and  decorate  our  rooms 
with  carbohydrate  flowers.  What,  then, 
is  a  carbohydrate,  and  what  is  the  differ- 
ence between  those  we  eat  and  those  we 
don't?  In  an  article  entitled  "A  Better 
Acquaintance  with  Carbohydrates,"  con- 
tributed by  Mary  D.  Chambers  to  The 
Forecast  (New  York),  an  attempt  is  made 
to  throw  light  on  these  problems.  The 
reason  that  we  can  eat  a  lettuce-leaf  and 
not  the  library-table  is  that  cellulose, 
which  is  the  carbohydrate  of  which  both 
are  composed,  happens  to  be  hard  in  one 
and  soft  in  the  other.  But  there  are  many 
more  kinds  of  carbohydrates  than  this — 
edible  and  inedible.     Says  Miss  Chambers: 

"Carbohydrates  form  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  our  daily  food,  and  on  them, 
more  than  on  the  proteins  or  the  fats, 
do  we  depend  for  variety  in  the  diet. 
From  the  standpoint  of  nutrition  they 
are  classified  into  starches  and  sugars, 
cellulose,  and  gums — the  last  being  un- 
important, as  furnishing  but  a  minute 
proportion  of  our  common  food. 

"Tho  starches  and  sugars  are  at  the 
head  of  the  list  in  importance,  yet  in  this 
I>aper  we  shall  begin  lower  down  and  work 
up,  for  some  knowledge  of  cellulose  is  nec- 
essary to  a  good  understanding  of  starch. 

"Xow,  the  cellulose  of  plants  practically 
(!orresponds  to  the  connective  tissue  of 
meat.  It  is  the  framework  for  the  'flesh' 
and  the  juices  of  the  plant. 

"Much  of  the  cellulose  we  come  up 
against  in  daily  life  is  absolutely  inedible 
— for  instance,  that  library-table  and 
other  things  mentioned  awhile  ago.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  a  kind  so  tender 
and  succulent  we  hardly  know  it  is  there, 
like  the  framework  of  the  lettuce-leaf; 
and  then  there  are  betwixt-and-between 
sorts,  like  the  pods  of  peas,  the  parings  of 
squash,  of  apples,  of  potatoes,  which  many 
of  us  are  learning  to  utilize,  because  of  the 
good  minerals  or  vitamins  which  are  in- 
corporated in  them,  and  which  are  lost 
when  the  parings  are  thrown  away. 

"Of  the  edible  cellulose  there  are  two 
kinds,  digcfstible  and  indigestible. 

"Scientists  are  far  from  agreeing  witli 
one  another  as  to  whether  the  cellulose 
whi(;h  is  (tdibie  is  likewise'  digest ibh;.  A 
g(jo<l  deal  of  it  is  found  to  h^ave  the  body 
without  apparent  change — this  must  un- 
questionably be  branded  as  indigestible. 
A  good  d(;al  more,  like  th(!  fine;  and  deli- 
cate cellulose  of  the;  apple-pulp,  or  of  the 
flesh  of  a  mealy  baked  jjotato,  disappc^ars 
in  the  body  as  completely  as  any  other 
well-digested  food.  It  may  be  it  is  con- 
sumed, and  has  yieUhrd  lu^at  and  (mergy 
like  starch;  or  it  may  be  that  it  has  only 
been  decomposed  by  the  action  of  ferments 
or  bacteria  in  the  intestinal  tract,  and  con- 
vertefl  into  gas  -the  gas  which  when 
generated  in  sufficiently  large  quantity 
makes  us  say  we  suffer  from  flatulency. 
'But     whether    or    not    cellulose    is    to 


any  extent  nutritious,  it  is  exceedingly 
useful  as  an  intestinal  stimulant,  to  pro- 
mote peristalsis,  and  as  such  it  appears 
to  be  necessary  to  the  health  of  all  animals 
except  the  carnivora." 

Tho  the  human  body  may  not  be  able 
to  do  much  with  cellulose,  nature  and 
science  are  able  to  change  it  into  sugar, 
or  to  make  it  more  digestible.  Nature 
does  this  in  the  ripening  of  fruits.  The 
housewife  does  it  in  sauerlcraut,  whose 
fermentation  makes  more  digestible  the 
cellulose  of  cabbage — or  in  making  Scotch 
"so wans,"  which  is  oatmeal  -  porridge 
slightly  soured.  The  farmer  does  it  in  his 
silo,  where  bacteria  convert  some  of  the 
cellulose  of  the  fodder  into  sugar.  A 
demonstrator  in  the  chemical  laboratory 
will  change  an  old  shirt-cuff  into  sugar 
before  your  very  eyes,  but  the  cost  of  the 
process  is  prohibitory  to  any  commercial 
adventure.  So  much  for  cellulose.  Now 
for  the  starches.     We  read: 

"The  various  starches  differ  consid- 
erably in  structure.  AU  the  minute 
granules  of  starch,  visible  only  under  the 
microscope,  are  composed  of  wee  sacs 
or  bags  of  cellulose,  filled  with  amylose, 
or  starch  proper 

"Starch  has  been  called  one  of  the 
'basic'  foods  of  man,  since  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  constituents  of  grains  and 
vegetables;  it  is  present  in  many  fruits, 
and  in  all  green  leaves.  Moist  heat,  like 
boiling  or  steaming,  bursts  the  sacs  of 
cellulose  which  enclose  it,  and  lets  out  the 
starch,  which  is  then  easier  to  digest. 
Hence  the  first  point  to  be  noted  concerning 
the  use  of  starchy  foods  is  that  they  are 
very  much  more  easily  digested  when 
cooked  than  when  raw. 

"Another  and  more  important  point  is 
that  in  the  body  the  digestion  of  starch 
begins  in  the  mouth,  and  is  finished  only 
after  it  has  reached  the  intestine.  In  the 
stomach  there  is  no  change,  unless  the 
starchy  food  has  been  thoroughly  insali- 
vated in  the  mouth,  when  its  digestion 
by  the  ferment  of  the  saliva  will  con- 
tinue for  a  time  in  the  stomach.  So  the 
second  point  to  be  noted  about  starchy 
foods  is  that  they  need  careful  and  com- 
plete mastication. 

"Much  of  the  American  dyspepsia  is 
a  form  of  starchy  indigestion.  Unintelli- 
gent cooking  of  starchy  food  and  hasty 
'  bolting '  of  the  same  are  largely  responsible 
for  lots  of  our  digestive  disorders.  Gener- 
ally^speaking,  the  more  easily  soluble  a  food 
is,  the  easier  it  is  to  be  digested.  Starch 
can  be  carried  a  long  way  on  the  road  to 
dig(!stion  by  thorough  cooking. 

"Moist  heat,  such  as  boiling  or  steam- 
ing, will  not  only  burst  the  cellulose  sacs; 
it  will,  if  continued  long  enough,  change 
starch  into  soluble  forms  on  the  way  to 
sugar.  Sometimes  the  cook,  in  making 
a  corn-starch  i)udding  or  an  arrowroot 
blanr!-mang(>,  will,  if  the  mixture  s(H)ms 
too  thin.  i)rolong  th(!  cooking  in  hope  of 
thickcuiing  uj)  the  j)U(lding,  but  only  to 
find  that  it  grows  thinner.  The  long  cook- 
ing predigests  the;  standi.  Acid,  such  as 
lemon -juice  or  vinegar,  in  coTnbination 
with  moist  heat,  brings  aV)out  much  more 
quickly  this  change,  called  the  inversion  of 
starch;  and  where  even  a  slight  change 
in  the  dirciction  of  predigestion  is  set 
going,  the  work  of  tho  body  in  dealing 
with  the  starchy  food  is  thereby  made 
easier, 

"Speaking     of     cereals,     the;     sutficient 


cooking  of  this  common  breakfast-disli  is 
almost  more  important  than  the  sufficient 
cooking  of  any  other  form  of  starchy  food, 
simply  because  the  cereal  is  swallowed 
without  even  a  pretense  of  chewing.  The 
whole  grains,  or  even  those  which  are  steel- 
cut,  need  from  six  to  eight  hours'  cooking; 
those  which  are  partly  cooked,  such  as  the 
rolled  grains,  need  at  least  an  hour;  and 
only  the  fully  cooked  preparations,  such  as 
the  flaked,  shredded,  or  puffed,  are  fit  to 
eat  without  further  application  of  heat. 

"Every  starchy  food  has  to  be  con- 
verted into  sugar  in  the  body  before  it  is 
fit  for  absorption — this  is  what  is  meant 
by  the  digestion  of  starch,  its  conversion 
into  sugar.  Since  it  has  been  shown 
possible  to  change  cellulose,  in  the  shape 
of  scraps  of  linen  or  cotton,  into  sugar,  it 
might  naturally  be  thought  easier  to  bring 
about  the  same  change  in  starch.  So  it  is. 
As  in  cellulose,  it  is  done  by  nature  in  the 
ripening  of  fruits — it  may  surprize  some 
of  us  to  learn  that  starch  is  present  in  an 
unripe  apple,  and  is  changed  into  sugar 
during  the  ripening.  Certain  cooking 
processes  initiate  the  change  of  starch  into 
sugar,  as  already  described;  and  the  com- 
mercial conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  is 
done  on  a  large  scale,  and  is  considered 
one  of  the  important  lines  of  food  manu- 
facture. .  .  .  This  brings  us  to  the  third 
class  of  carbohydrates,  the  sugars. 

"The  difference  between  the  different 
sugars — and  there  are  a  great  many  kinds 
— are  more  obvious  to  the  housewife  than 
the  differences  between  the .  different 
starches,  for  some  sugars  are  so  noticeably 
less  sweet  than  others.  It  is  interesting 
to  find  that  milk-sugar,  one  of  the  least 
sweet,  is  in  chemical  composition  identical 
with  cane-sugar,  which  is  one  of  the 
sweetest.  These  two,  with  beet-sugar, 
maple-sugar,  and  malt-sugar,  are  all  alike 
chemically,  and  are  examples  of  the  first 
group  or  class  of  sugars,  the  sucroses. 

"The  second  group,  called  the  glucoses, 
include  several  kinds  of  sugar,  but  the 
two  which  most  concern  us  are  grape- 
sugar,  or  dextrose — and  fruit-sugar,  or 
levulose.  .  .  .  Dextrose,  which  is  generally 
known  as  the  'glucose'  of  commerce,  is 
little  more  than  half  (three-fifths)  as  sweet 
as  cane-sugar.  This  is  the  sugar  which 
is  made  from  the  starch  of  cereal  grains, 
chiefly  corn.  It  does  not  readily  crystal- 
lize, hence  is  convenient  for  the  use  of 
confectioners  in  making  fondants,  cream 
candies,  etc.  Glucose  is  often  uninten- 
tionally formed  in  home-cooking,  when 
fruit  is  cooked  with  cane-sugar  in  making 
sauce,  pies,  or  preserves.  .  .  .  House- 
wives who  are  cannily  thrifty  often  add  the 
sugar  last,  even  to  the  pie-filling — lifting 
the  crust  after  the  pie  is  cooked  to  add  the 
sweetening.  In  military  camps  and  other 
places  where  tea  and  coffee  are  made  by 
cooking  all  the  ingredients  together,  mu<4i 
of  the  sweetness  of  tiie  cane-sugar  is  lost 
by  its  conversion  into  glucose,  and  much 
might  hv  saved  if  the  sugar  were  added 
the  last  thing." 

Some  years  ago  there  used  to  be  au 
outcry  against  glucose.  It  is  perfectly 
wholesome.  The  .sole  danger  arising  from 
its  use  is  that  if  eaten  in  excess  it  is  lila^ly 
to  ferment.  Wo  an;  more  apt  to  eat  too 
much  of  it  than  cane-sugar,  since  it  is 
less  sweet;  a  box  of  fiiu^  French  bonbons 
disappears  more  quickly  than  an  equal 
amount  of  home-made  fudge.  The  writer 
goes  on: 

"Sugar,  when  eaten  with  discn^tion, 
either  in   the  form  of  cane-sugar  isiierose) 
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A  HANDSOME  tire  and  a  big  one.     An  extra  ply  of  fabric, 
making  a  stronger  side  wall;  an  extra  layer  of  rubber, 
making  a  thicker  tread — a  big  air  chamber  means  easier  riding. 

The  Red-Top  gives  increased  comfort  and  mileage  in  excess 
of  other  fabric  tires,  and  the  price  is  less  than  on  Fisk  Cords. 


The  Ideal  of  The  Fisk  Rubber  Company  is  to  be  "the 
best  concern  in  the  world  to  work  for  and  the  squarest 
concern  in  existence  to  do  business  with." 


Next  Time— Buy  FISK 
From  Your  Dealer 
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or  eorn-sirup  (glucose)  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  foods  we  have  as  a  quick  i)rodueer 
of  energy.  .  .  .  Tho  the  fats  give  more 
heat  and  energy  than  anj'  other  food,  the 
sugars  are  quicker  fuels,  are  more  rapidly 
digested  and  assimilated,  and  furnish 
energy  almost  at  once.  French  women 
wisely  make  use  of  eau  sucree,  or  sugared 
water,  for  refreshment  aft^^r  a  long  walk 
or  other  fatigue. 

"Two  rules  should  govern  the  use  of 
sugar:  (1)  It  should  be  amply  diluted 
with  liquids — as  in  the  e«u  sticree — or  with 
other  foods,  as  it  is  in  the  ordinary  forms 
of  sweet  dishes.  Concentrated  sugar  is 
exceedingly  irritating  to  the  mucous 
membrane.  (2)  It  should  not  be  used  in 
excess  of  a  maximum  of  two  ounces  at 
one  meal.  More  than  this  will  retard 
digestion." 


SKIM-MILK  AND   KERQSENE-OIL 

npHAT  there  is  anj^  similarity  between 
-'-  skim-milk  and  kerosene-oil  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  believed  by  the  ordinary 
reader  before  the  perusal  of  an  article  on 
this  subject  by  Dr.  Edward  G.  Acheson, 
former  president  of  the  American  Electro- 
chemical Society,  contributed  to  The  Forum 
(Sew  York,  October-November).  These 
substances,  Dr.  Acheson  tells  us,  are  both 
liquids  from  which  the  "fat  colloids"  have 
been  removed  by  very  similar  processes. 
There  is,  in  fact,  a  striking  similarity  in  the 
j)hysical  make-up  of  milk  and  petroleun\, 
;uid  this  holds  good  through  the  natural 
and  artificial  treatments  to  which  they 
are  subjected.  In  milk  the  major  part  is 
water  in  which  are  millions  of  minute 
floating  particles,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye- 
and  only  to  be  seen  by  the  use  of  the  ullra- 
microscope.  A  substance  composed  of 
such  particles  is  called  a  "colloid,"  which 
means  "gluelike  substance."  Writes  Dr. 
Acheson : 

"The  fresh  milk  as  taken  from  the  cow 
is  largely  or  wholly  composed  of  three  sub- 
stances. The  greater  part  is  pure,  ordi- 
nary water.  In  this  water  are  colloids  of 
two  distinct  varieties.  If  a  pan  of  fresh 
milk  be  set  aside  it  is  only  a  matter  of  n 
fr-w  hours  until  the  eolloids  of  one  variety 
collect  at  th(;  top  of  the  milk,  where  they 
form  our  well-known  cream.  The  cream, 
having  been  skimmed  from  the  milk  and 
.set  aside,  will  in  a  short  lime  sour,  an  acid 
having  been  formed  in  il.  This  sourness, 
or  acidity,  causcjs  the  colloids  of  the  cream 
to  coagulate,  or  gather  logellicr  in  small 
globules,  which  are  recognized  as  f;il. 
TIk-  soured  cream  is  next  put  through  a 
churning  [)rocess,  which  caust-s  the  small 
globules  of  fat  to  unite,  forming  what  we 
know  to  be  butler,  and  this  when  carried 
to  the  proper  state  is  removed  from  the 
water. 

"Having  disposed  of  our  cream  by  the 
removal  of  the  colloids  as  butlr-r,  we  will 
now  turn  to  what  we  orflir)arily  term  our 
skim-milk,  and  we  find  in  due  time  this  will 
al.so  turn  srjur  and  the  white  matt(!r  in  the 
rriilk  ccjugulate,  and  [jerhaps  you  have  se(;n 
this  product  poured  into  a  suitably  ar- 
ranged bag  and  the  water  drained  out, 
leiiving  our  cottage  cheese  in  the  bag. 
With    the    remov:il    of    the   colloids   in    the 


form  of  cottage-cheese  and  the  final  elimin- 
ation of  the  water  we  have  completed  the 
total  destr-uction  of  the  milk  'and  its 
separation  into  three  products,  butter, 
cl^eese,  and  water,  and  the  tirst  step  in 
this  st>i)aration  is  the  formation  by  Nature 
of  an  acid  within  the  liquid,' the  presence 
of  this  acid  being  quite  essential  for  the 
removal  of  the  fats,  or  food  material,  from 
the  water  with  which  they  are  associated. 
An  alkali,  such  as  lime  or  caustic  soda, 
would  have  accomplished  the  same  result, 
but  Nature  uses  an  acid  as  the  means. 

"Petroleum  as  taken  from  the  earth  is 
also  full  of  colloids,  but  it  is  not, so  easy 
to  understand  as  milk.  Its  chemical 
composition  is  now  well  known,  })Ut  there 
has  not  been  a  clear  comprehension  of  its 
physical  make-up,  and  this  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  value  of  petroleum 
largely  depends  on  the  physical  character- 
istics of  its  several  components  which  range 
from  the  thin,  clear  benzin,  through  our 
kerosene,  fuel,  and  lubricating-oils.  The 
thickness,  or  what  is  termed  viscosity,  of 
the^e  several  component  parts  increases 
in  the  same  order  from  the  benzin  to  the 
heavy  lubricating-oils. 

"An  examination  of  the  many  products 
of  petroleum,  by  means  of  the  ultra- 
microscope,  discloses  the  fact  that  colloids 
exist  in  all  of  them  with  the  exception  of 
the  benzin,  and,  further,  that  the'' num- 
ber of  colloids  present  increases  as  the 
petroleum  product  increases  in  viscosity, 
and  this,  naturally,  leads  to  the  idea  that 
the  viscosity  may  be  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  colloids,  but  whether  that  be  true 
is  not  an  assured  fact,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that 
it  is  to  them  that  lubricating-oils  owe 
their  greasiness  and  luictuousness.  It  is 
the  greasiness  of  lubricating-oil  that  causes 
it  to  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  shaft 
and  bearings,  thereby  keeping  them  sep- 
arated, while  its  unctuousiiess  causes  easy 
slipping  of  the  surfaces,  and  as  these  two 
qualities  are  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
colloids,  it  is  evident  the  real  value  of  the 
lubricating-(jil  lies  in  these  colloids.  .  .  . 
They  have  the  greasiness  and  unctuousness 
of  the  butter  colloids,  which  are  com- 
monly known  as  fat,  hence  we  can  not  be 
nuich  in  error  if  we  call  the  dblloids  found 
in  petroleum,  fat.  One  'we  know  as  an 
animal  fat,  and  the  other  we  will  call 
petroleum  fat 

"AH  colloids  are  subject  to  much  the 
sam(^  laws.  Acids,  nu)st  alkalies,  and 
chemicals  generally  -are  poison  to  them, 
their  colloidal  state  being  destroyed,  as 
has  been  shown  in  the  cas(!  of  the  soured 
cream  and  skim-milk.  Another  important 
point  is  that  they  adhere  to  any  object 
they  ai'e  brought  in  contact  with.  This 
fact  has  been  commented  on  as  a  valu- 
able one  in  lubricating  when  they  adhere 
to  the  surfaces  of  the  shaft  and  bearings." 

Previous  to  the  discovery  of  jx'troleum 
in  (|n;iiil  it  \',  Dr.  Aciieson  goes  on  to  say, 
there  was  sold  for  illuminating  ])uriioses 
what  was  called  "coal-oil."  That  this 
might  be  used  with  a  wick,  it  was  necessary 
to  treat  it  with  sulfuric  acid  to  free  it 
froni  inipufities.  Tlie  jii-epai'at  ion  of 
kerosene  for  the  market  now  involves 
treatment  with  strong  sulfuric  acid,  then 
with  caustic  .soda,  followed  by  washing 
with  water  and  by  filtration.     We  read: 

"It  would  not  he  (!Xpe(d/(-d  thai-  iiiiy  I'iit 
(•olloids  i)resent  in  the  crude  l<erosene  would 
escape  this  exteiuh^d  chemical  and  (iltra- 
tion  treatm(uit.  Nevertheless,  some  of 
them  do,  as  can  be  seen  in  an  ultra- 
micro.scopi!.      It   is   tin;    |)n'senc<!   of    these 


few  fat  colloids  in  kerosene  that  causes' 
this  liouid  to  produce  a  grease-s})ot  or 
stain  on-  any  fabric  it  is  brought  in  contact- 
with.  The  main  purpose  of  the  chemical 
and  filtration  treatment  of  kerosene  is  to 
remove  the  fat-colloids. 

"It  may  be  found  difficult  to  believe 
that  this  highly  successful  method  of 
removing  the  fat  from  kerosene  would  be 
used  in^the  treatment  of  lubricating-oils, 
for  their  worth  is  wholly  due  to  them,  but 
nevertheless,  such  is, the' fact.  A  number 
of  methods  and  jirocesses  are  practised'  in 
the  treatment  of  lubri(?ating-oils,  but  each 
of  them  contains  all  or  a  part  of  the  steps 
practised  with  kerosene.  In  some  cases 
as  much  as  S  per  cent,  in  volume  of  the  oil 
is  lost  in  the  treatment  with  sulfuric  acid, 
and  still  other  amounts  are  lost  in  the 
caustic  soda  and  filtration  treatment,  and 
these  losses  are  largely  due  to  the  remov9,l-i 
of  fat.  When  it  be  recalled  that  at  least' 
one-half  of  the  coal  consumed  in  making  i 
steam  to  run  manufacturing  plants  is  I 
wholly  lost  in  friction,  and  that  our 
lubricating-oils  are  used  to  reduce  or 
prevent  friction,  any  treatment  that  tends 
to  diminish  the  lubricating  value  of  the  oil 
should  be  looked  upon  with  pronounced 
disfavor. 

"Undoubtedly    the    processes    through; 
which   the  oils  are  passed  improve   their 
appearance   immensely   because   the   pres- 
ence of  the  fat  colloids  tends  to  produce  a 
dark   and   rather    unpleasing   appearance, 
and    this    is    quite    objectionable    from    a 
salesman's    i)oint    of    view.     The    public, 
and  more   particularly  the  manufacturers, 
should  not  be  interested  in  the  color  of  an 
oil.     They  should  demand  of  the  oil  sales-; 
man'  some  proof  as  to  the  lubricating  values ; 
of  the  oils  he  offers  for  sale.     Evidently 
the    refiners    must     know     their     refining 
processes  reduce  the  efficiency  of  the  pils; 
as  lubricants  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  thjatj 
they  use  black  oil  that  has  not  been  sub-,; 
jected  to  a  high^^^^gf^e  of  refining  wheiii 
they  themselyes  uridertake  extensive  lubri-,i 
cation,  as  in  railroad-car  jo.urnals." 

'ik. 


FRANCE'S   PLAN  FOR  WORLD- 
WIRELESS 

A  SCHEME  now  under  consideration  in 
France  for  embracing  the  whole  globe 
with  wireless  stations  erected  wholly  on 
French  territory  is  d(>scribed  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Le  (lenic  Civil,  by  Mr.  Boutillon, 
head  of  the  French  Covernment  wireless 
depai-tment.  As  the  result  of  a  mission  to 
Anu>rica  in  1917  to  study  the  wireless 
systems  of  the  New  World,  the  author  has 
conchided  that  to  assure  continuity ,  of 
conimunication  at  great  distances  powers 
much  higher  than  thos(>  now  usual  are 
needetl.  Says  77«;  TclcfirnpJi  (Did  Telephone 
A(jc  in  an  abstract  of  the  Houtillon  article: 

"All  the  great  stations  in  existence  (with 
ranges  from  ;5,()()()  to  "),()()()  miles),  with  the 
exception  of  Nauen,  em|)loy  jwwers  be- 
tween 200  and  400  kilowatts,  and  possess 
aritenuie  ranging  in  height  betw(>en  500 
and  ().■)()  feet.  The  energy  radiated  from 
them  is  overabundant  in  the  p(>riods  most 
favorable  for  transmission,  but  is  insuffi- 
cient when,  as  oft<'n  in  summer,  tq  un- 
fa voral)le  conditions  of  transmission  are 
added  strong  at  iMOsi)h(>ric  disturbances, 
("ommunicjition  then  may  remain  imj)OS- 
sible  often  for  many  hours  together.  To 
overcome  this  inconvenience,  the  author 
holds  it  nee(lful  to  raise  the  powerjto  at 
least   l.oOO   kilowatts  and   adopt    anictuuc 
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IVhy  be  satisfied  with 
less  than  a  Champion? 


World^s  Champion  Light  Six 


—a  title  that  we  are  proud  of 
—a  car  you'll  be  proud  to  drive 

For  almost  four  years  the  Elgin  Six  has  won 
first  place,  perfect  scores  and  highest  economy 
honors  in  every  one  of  the  many  stock  car 
races,  endurance  runs  and  economy  contests  it 
has  'entered. 

This  unrivalled  series  of  victories,  proving  the 
greatest  possible  merit  in  the  three  vital  points 
of  motor  car  excellence,  has  earned  for  the  Elgin 
highest  honors  in  motordom  and  stamped  it  the 
World's  Champion  Light  Six. 

Get  behind  the  steering  w^heel  of  this  smooth- 
running,  easy-riding  motor  thoroughbred  and 
you'll  realize  w^hy  men  who  own  several  cars 
prefer  to  drive  the  responsive  Elgin  Six,  with 
its  racy  lines  and  beautiful  finish. 

An  attractive  new  booklet  just  off  the  press  tells  of'  a 
dozen  triumphs  of  strictly  stock  Elgin  cars  in  speed, 
endurance  and  economy  contests  that  have  vfon  for 
the  Elgin  the  proud  title  of  World's  Champion 
Light  Six. 

This  booklet,  free  for  the  asking,  -w'lW  thrill  car  lovers 
with  its  story  of  wonderful  performance  and  car 
stamina. 


Elgin    Motor    Car    Corporation 

ArgO,     Illinois     (Suburb  of  Chicago) 
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THE  GENIUS 


OMEWHERE  in  the 
United  States  Uncle  Sam 
approves  the  gifts  that  his 
sons  of  genius  create  for 
the  glory  of  his  name. 

It  is  night.  A  few  hooded  and 
powerful  electric  lights  search 
the  darkness  to  reveal  a  huge 
gun,  around  which  are  gathered 
a  few  men  who  serve  this  giant 
of  strength. 

A  sharp  word  of  command !  A 
flame  of  iire  !  A  concussion  that 
rocks  the  earth !  The  roar  of  a 
shell !  A  few  tense,  numbered 
seconds !  Then,  out  there  on 
the  far  horizon,  a  burst  of  fire 
miles  away  —  an  explosion  timed 
to  infinitesimal  moments  by 
Waltham. 

This,  the  triumph  of  Waltham  genius 
—  a  time-fuse  that  splits  a  second  into 
a  hundred  parts  —  that  far  exceeds  in 
instantaneous  accuracy  all  other  time- 
fuses hitherto  invented  —  that  sends 
each  shell  to  its  destination  governed 
by  Waltham's  inventive  genius  hidden 
in  the  apex  of  the  shell. 

Imagine  this  device,  light  enough  and 
of  such  delicate  accuracy  to  explode  the 
charge  at  a  hundredth  of  a  second,  fired 
in  a  shell  with  a  velocity  of  2,700  feet 


IValtham  Time-Fuse 


per  second  and  leaving  the  gun's  rifled  barrel  at 
25,000  revolutions  per  minute. 

Talk  of  "position"  time-keeping  —  here  is  a 
whirligig  of  motion  — a  "position"  test  that 
subdues  competitive  argument.  And  imagine 
a  timepiece  strong  and  durable  enough  to  endure 
a  blow,  a  strain,  a  stress  of  two  pounds  to  each 
grain  of  its  weight.  A  terrific  reaction  for  the 
honor  of  America  when  the  gun  is  fired. 

Never  in  the  world's  history  has  there  been 
such  miraculous  time-keeping,  such  perform- 
ance, such  absolute  reliability  under  such  ab- 


WALTHAM 

THE  WORLD'S  WATCH  OVER-  TIME 
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or  WALXMAM 


normal  conditions.  As  Americans,  we 
have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  Waltham 
genius. 

Waltham  genius  !  What  is  it  —  but  doing 
for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  ex- 
traordinary things  in  an  extraordinary  way. 
If  genius  means  taking  infinite  pains,  then 
Waltham  genius  in  this  time-keeping  inven- 
tion has  won  its  supreme  tribute. 

But  if  it  had  not  been  for  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  filled  with  work  be- 
hind the  Waltham  time-fuse,  it  would  not 
have  been  years  in  front  of  all  others.  Pre- 
eminence is  its  own  reward. 

Years  of  concentrated  development  on  an 
infinitesimal  unit  —  ofttimes  out  of  sight 
in  the  works  of  the  watch  —  have  added 
renown  to  the  namie  of  Waltham. 

The  Waltham  Watch,  upon  whose  univer- 
sal time-keeping  the  sun  never  sets,  is  but 
an  older  brother  of  this  marvelous  time- 
keeper in  the  shell. 

We  have  made  many  statements  of  Wal- 
tham invention  in  the  mechanics  of  watch- 
making —  we  have  opened  the  door  of  the 
"  works  "  in  a  Waltham  Watch  and  created 
American  pride  in  this  Waltham  master- 
piece. We  have  claimed  world  leadership 
in  watchmaking.  "  Here  are  the  proofs  " 
has  been  our  challenge  and  our  pride. 

Proofs  we  have  given  and  still  more  proofs 
we  intend  to  give :  science  at  its  utmost  in 
the  alloy  of  a  metal,  in  the  polishing  of  a 


part,  in  the  setting  of  a  jewel,  in  the  hard- 
ening and  tempering  of  steel,  in  the  design 
of  a  balance  staff,  in  the  bend  of  a  guard 
pin  or  the  structural  curve  of  a  spring  — 
little  things,  hidden  things. 

Yet  it  is  these  scientific  inventions,  devel- 
opments —  call  them  what  you  will  —  that 
have  carried  the  fame  of  Waltham  unto 
the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth. 

And  we  are  about  to  write  another  illumi- 
nating chapter  that  will  take  you  still  closer 
to  the  heart  of  fine  watchmaking,  and  give 
you  still  clearer  reasons  why  the  little 
things  of  Waltham  genius  add  their  quota 
of  proof  to  Waltham  dominance. 

Read  these  advertisements,  wherein  we  put 
the  magnifying  glass  in  your  eye  to  see  the 
hidden  reasons  why  this  truly  American 
watch  is  justly  called  Waltham,  "The 
World's  Watch  Over  Time." 


Pendant 
and  Bow 
Patented 


Waltham  Colonial  A 

Extremely  thin  at  no  sacrifice  of  accuracy 

Maximus  movement  21  jewels 
Riverside  movement  19  jewels 

$150  to  $275  or  more 

depending  upon  the  case 


This  story  is  continued  in  a  beautiful  booklet  in  which  you  will  find  a  liberal  watch  education. 
Sent  free  upon  request.      Waltham  Watch  Company,  Wallhamj  Mass. 

WALTHAM 

THE  WORLD'S  WATCH  OVER  TLWE 
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A  Parcel  Post  Stamp  Machine 

For  Your  Office 

Does  away  with  the  accumulation  of  loose 
stamps  in  a  box  or  drawer  and  the  resultant 
confusion  and  exposure  to  loss,  spoilage,  misuse 
and  theft.  Keeps  stamps  of  three  denomina- 
tions (or  more,  if  desired)  locked  separately  in 
07ie  place  in  coils — no  loose  stamps  ever.  Pro- 
vides a  convenient  and  rapid  way  of  selecting 
the  exact  amount  of  postage  required,  by  means 
of  a  simple  pressure  of  the  keys,  and  a  quick,  sani- 
tary way  of  moistening  and  affixing  the  stamps. 

Can  be  had  with  counters  for  recording  all 
stamps  used,  each  denomination  separately.  Can 
also  be  used  with 

Jy^eMULTIPOST 

Stamp  Affixer  and  Recorder 

as    the    stamp    containers    (with   or  without 

counters)   of  the   Parcel   Post  Machine   can 

be     made     interchangeable    with    stamp 

container  of  the  Multipost.    With  such 

dual   equipment  the   denomination 

of  stamps  in  your  Multipost  can        ^, 

be     quickly     changed     to    take 

care  of  different  kinds  of  mail  ^ 

by  simply  changing  containers.         /        ^, 

Switching  from  first-class  mail        f       Mm    / 

to  advertising  matter  takes  half 

a  minute.  \ 

FREE  TRIAL — You  will  never  know  how 
niucl)  you  really  need  this  equijjnient  unlil 
you  have  actually  used  it.  We  are  willing  to 
send  to  any  office  a  Parcel  Post  Machine 
fshown  above)  or  MuitijKJst  Stamp  Affixer 
fshown  at  right)  or  both,  on  absolutely  Free 
Trial.  You  send  no  money  in  advance; 
sinifjly  ask  on  your  letterhead  for  I'ree  Trial 
an<l  then  try  the  machine  in  your  owti  office 
on  your  own  mail. 

Write  us  now  for  either 
a  Free    Trial  or  Booklet 

MULTIPOST  COMPANY,  Pvochester,  N.Y. 

Some  (tood  territory  operTJor  Salesmen 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 
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of  at  least  1,500  feet  in  height.  As  re- 
gards the  world  -  embracing  network,  the 
author  proposes  a  continuous  line  of  sta- 
tions of  about  3,700  miles'  range,  which, 
starting  on  the  west,  will  comprise  the 
stations  at  Tahiti,  New  Caledonia,  Indo- 
China,  Djibuti,  and  France,  where  splitting 
into  two  arms  it  will  terminate  at  the 
Senegal  and  Martinique  stations,  respec- 
tively. The  center  of  the  network  is 
nattirally  placed  in  France,  and  comprises 
a  station  of  medium  power  able  to  com- 
municate with  North  Africa  and  three 
stations  of  great  power  to  communicate 
respectively  with  (1)  the  United  States; 
(2)  Martinique  and  Brazil;  (3)  West 
Africa,  and  vnth.  Djibuti.  In  West  Africa, 
at  Djibuti,  and  in  Indo-China  there  will  be 
dotible  stations  (one  of  great  power  to  com- 
municate at  great  distances,  and  one  of 
medium  power  for  local  uses).  In  detail 
the  network  will  comprise  (1)  a  quadrilple 
station  in  France  (three  stations  of  grpat 
power  and  one  of  medium  power);  (2) 
tlu-ee  dotible  stations;  West  Africa,  Djibuti, 
and  Indo-China  (one  large  station  and  one 
medium) ;  (3)  three  stations  of  great  power; 
Martinique,  New  Caledonia,  and  Tahiti; 
(4)  six  stations  of  medium  power:  Morocco- 
Algeria,  Tunisia,  Kongo,  Madagascar,  and 
French  India.  As  to  the  organization  of 
the  multiple  stations  the  author  proposes 
to  place  transmission  centers  at  consider- 
able distances  one  from  the  other.  For 
instance,  in  France  the  four  transmission 
centers  will  be  situated  at  Aries,  Nimes, 
Bordeaux,  and  Basse  Loire.  Reception- 
})Osts  may  be  placed  near  those  of  trans- 
mission, and  at  such  a  distance  as  to  permit 
the  service  in  duplex  or  (and  this  solu- 
tion the  author  seems  to  prefer)  may  be 
united  in  a  single  center  of  reception  near 
Paris,  in  which  case  they  will  communicate 
l)y  wire  with  the  four  transmission  posts." 


COTTONLESS   COTTONWOODS 

THE  Cottonwood,  abundant  as  a  shade- 
tree  in  the  West  and  Southwest,  is  ob- 
jectionable because  the  "cotton"  that  it 
bears  is  unsightly  and  adheres  to  streets 
and  buildings  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  a 
nuisance.  It  is  only  the  femaletrees,  how- 
ever, that  bear  the  blossoms  of  which  these 
fibers  are  an  accompaniment.  By  using 
only  male  trees,  the  blossoms  are  avoided, 
and  there  is  no  cotton.  Male  trees  are  re- 
])lacing  the  female  ones  in  Albuquerque, 
N.  M.,  we  are  told  by  Aldo  Leopold,  secre- 
tary of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that 
city,  and  the  City  Commission  expects  to 
get  rid  of  the  annual  cotton-nuisance  in 
about  ten  years.  From  an  article  contrib- 
uted by  Mr.  Leopold  to  American  Forestry 
(Washington,  Dc^ccmbcr),  we  learn  that 
tliis  action  was  taken  after  nearly  twenty- 
five  years  of  argument  and  discussion  and 
tiic  trial  of  many  other  i)lans  for  abating 
(he  nuisance,  including  spraying  and 
l)runing.     Writes  Mr.  Leoj)ol(l: 

"A  large  proi)ortioii  of  tlic  shade-trees  of 
many  Western  cities  are  cotton  woods. 
The  individiuil  tn^es  are  of  two  sexes  and 
the  female  tnx^s  l)(>ar  annually  a  most  pro- 
lific crop  of  cotton,  which  acts  as  a  mechan- 
ical irritant  to  sufl'ci-crs  from  hay-fever,  and 
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which,  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  litters  the  streets,  screen  doors,  and 
plastering  with  unsightly  masses  of  soiled 
cotton, 

"The  question  of  whether  the  female  Cot- 
tonwood tree  is  principally  a  public  nui- 
sance or  principally  a  valuable  shade-tree 
is  one  which  is  discust  annually  and  with 
great  vehemence  in  many  Western  towns, 
and  in  the  city  of  Albuquerque  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  to  remove  the  female 
trees  has  been  under  discussion  for  the  last 
decade.  Albuquerque  is  one  of  the  best- 
shaded  cities  in  the  West,  the  city  limits 
embracing  approximately  one  thousand 
magnificent  cottonwoods  planted  from 
twenty  to  seventy-five  years  ago  by  the 
early  settlers  who  first  brought  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  under  irrigation. 

"Several  remedies  for  the  cotton  nui- 
sance were  tried  in  Albuquerque,  but  it  was 
finally  decided  to  do  away  with  the  female 
trees.  Two  years  ago.  Dr.  W.  H.  Long, 
Plant  Pathologist  for  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Agriculture,  discovered  that  a 
weak  solution  of  sulfuric  acid  applied  to 
the  trees  at  the  time  of  flowering  effectually 
sterilized  the  blossoms.  Dr.  Long  secured 
the  use  of  a  horse-drawn  tank-sprayer  and 
succeeded  in  spraying  the  trees  on  a  whole- 
sale scale  at  a  very  moderate  cost.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  the  spray  method  had 
two  serious  objections:  First,  the  blossoms 
had  to  be  sprayed  in  just  the  right  stage 
and  the  blossoming  period  was  too  short 
to  cover  the  whole  city  with  one  outfit. 
Secondly,  it  was  impossible  to  spray  the 
trees  without  spilling  some  of  the  spray  on 
the  shrubbery,  automobiles,  porch  rugs,  etc. 
The  varnish  on  automobiles  was  disfigured 
and  some  shrubbery  was  more  or  less  in- 
jured by  the  acid  solution.  Accordingly 
the  spraying  method  was  abandoned. 

"Relief  was  also  sought  by  pruning.  It 
was  found  that  by  lopping  the  tips  of  the 
female  trees  the  new  growth  did  not  bear 
cotton  until  its  third  year,  and  accordingly 
pruning  or  'pollarding'  was  found  to  be  an 
effective  temporary  remedy.  It  was  found 
impracticable,  however,  to  persuade  all 
owners  of  private  property  to  keep  their 
trees  pruned  down. 

"Several  old-timers  also  claimed  that,  by 
boring  a  hole  in  the  trunk  of  the  female  tree 
arid  filling  the  hole  with  flowers  of  sulfur, 
the  blossoms  would  then  be  effectively 
sterilized.  This  method  was  never  tried 
out  by  scientific  observers,  but  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  is  initiating  an  ex- 
periment this  year  to  determine  whether 
it  is  effective. 

"Many  citizens  seriously  objected  to  the 
removal  of  the  female  trees  because  they 
feared  that  the  town  would  either  be  de- 
nuded of  shade  or  else  other  species  would 
be  used  to  replace  the  cottonwoods  re- 
moved, and  they  objected  to  this  because 
of  the  feeling  that  cottonwood  trees  were 
at  once  the  most  practicable  and  in  best 
taste  for  meeting  southwestern  conditions. 
Last  year,  however,  the  Albuquerque 
Chamber  of  Commerce  discovered  a  reliable 
source  of  supply  of  guaranteed  male  nursery 
stock,  and  when  this  became  known  most  of 
the  objectors  gradually  changed  their  atti- 
tude and  public  sentiment  became  such  as 
to  allow  of  the  removal  of  the  female  trees 
and  their  replacement  by  male  cottonwoods. 

"The  City  Commission  has  adopted  a 
ten-year  program  for  the  removal  of  the 
cotton-bearing  trees  and  has  prepared  a 
map  showing  the  location  of  each  cotton- 


Are  we  grown-ups 
still  hooking 
a  ride? 


We  live  high  in  America.  Still,  not  everyone  can 
afford  to  come  down  to  work  in  his  limousine — yet. 

Most  of  us  depend  on  the  street  cars.  But 
we're  not  inclined  to  enthuse  over  the  service 
they  render. 

We  don't  often  consider  that  without  the  street 
railway  system  the  city  life  of  today  would  be  an 
impossibility. 

How  else  could  we  travel,  quickly  and  cheaply, 
several  miles  several  times  a  day?  Communities 
would  shrink  and  property  values  fall. 

Ask  the  real  estate  man  how  much  less  your  house 
would  be  worth  if  you  had  to  walk  even  ten  blocks 
for  a  street  car.  Or  study  the  curve  of  increased 
valuations  along  the  path  of  a  new  carline  that 
links  city  with  suburb  and  reaches  out  beyond  into 
green  fields  to  bring  even  the  farmer  Avithin  this 
great  civic  family. 

How  eloquent  of  tlie  get-together  instinct  in  us 
mortals. 

What  is  it  worth  to  us,  this  utility  that  has 
directed  the  very  growth  of  commimity  life? 
Surely  the  value  is  something  more  than  the  five 
or  ten  cent  piece  we  flip  into  the  coin-box.  It  is 
a  question  of  our  whole  well-being  in  a  modern 
enA'ironment. 

As  a  people  we  are  very  fair  in  our  collective  deal- 
ings when  we  once  have  facts  to  guide  our  judgment. 

It  looks  now  as  if  the  street  railways  by  and 
large  are  underfed,  as  if  for  years  they  have  been 
living  on  hope  while  slowly  starving — and  not 
saying  much  about  it. 

It  may  be  that  our  car  riding  for  the  past  while 
has  not  been  fully  paid  for. 


Published  in  -the 
interest  of  Elec- 
trical Develop- 
ment by  an  In- 
stitution thai 
will  be  helped  by 
whatever  helps 
the  Industry. 


If  this  is  true — we  all  ought  to  help  fix  it — not 
necessarily  because  the  street  railway  says  so.  but 
because  in  our  living  we  need  the  service  the  street 
car  gives. 

^5/^r/r  Electric 

Company 

JNO.  7.  Each  year  you  call  for  more — 
more  telephones  and  other  means  of  com- 
munication, more  electric  lamps  and  motors 
and  vacuum  cleaners.  To  help  keep  you  sup- 
plied all  the  vast  organization  of  the  West- 
.  ern   Electric  Company  is  busily  employed. 
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The  Start  of  a  Good  Roof 

Your  roor  is  well  oegun  Aviien  you  tear  the 
wrapper  from  tte  first  roll  of  Ru-ber-oid. 
1  hen  wnen  tne  last  nail  is  driven  you  can 
bid  good-Dye  to  your  roofing  worries. 
1  ne  first  cost  of  Ru-ber-oid  is  practically 
tne  last  cost.  Many  roofs  covered  w^itK 
Ivu-ber-oid  nave  lasted,  almost  untoucned, 
for  more  than  a  quarter  century. 
Don  t  judge  prepared  roofings  by  tneir 
looks  or  feel.  There  are  many  roofings 
that,  to  outside  appearances,  are  exactly  the 
same  aa  Ru-ber-oid.  Bui  they  are  not 
Ru-ber-oid.  Ru-ter-oid  Roofing  is  tuilt 
to  ^vear.  It  is  made  to  meet  a  standard  of 
quality — not  of  price. 

You  cannot  see  Ru-ber-oid  quality — you 
cannot  touch  it — but  time  bas  proved  tbat 
it  13  built  into  every  roll. 

Wben  you  buy  prepared  roofing  look  for 
the  Ru-ber-oid  man.  It  is  your  guarantee 
of  service. 

The  Standard  Paint  Company 


BOSTON 


WOOLWORTH    BLDG.,    N.   Y. 
NEW    YORK 

There  is  but  One  Ru-ber-oid 
The  Standard  Paint  Company  Maizes  It 
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bearing  tree  in  the  city.  Ten  per  cent,  of 
the  total  are  to,  be  removed  each  year,  and 
property-owners  are  held  responsible  for 
proper  pruning  or  otherwise  preventing  the 
occurrence  of  cotton  on  the  remaining  trees 
in  the  meanwhile.  Trees  to  be  removed 
each  year  will  be  designated  by  the  City 
Manager  and  the  property-owners  will  be 
responsible  for  their  removal.  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  property  -  owners 
will  be  put  to  heavy  expense  because  the 
fuel  wood  obtained  will  in  most  cases  offset 
the  cost  of  removal.  The  City  Commis- 
sion will  also  require  that  the  trees  removed 
be  replaced  by  young  trees  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  young  male  cottonwoods  being 
preferred." 


SACCHARIN  NOT  A  FOOD 

nnHE  controversjr  over  whether  sac- 
-■-  charin  is,  or  is  not  i)oisonous  is  of  sec- 
ondary importance,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Philip  A.  Shaffer,  professor  of  biological 
chemistry  in  Washington  University  Medi- 
cal School,  St.  Louis.  The  chief  objection 
to  it  is  that,  using  it  as  a  sugar-substitute 
because  it  is  sweet,  people  imagine  that  it 
is  a  substitute  in  a  nutritive  sense,  which 
it  is  not.  Sugar  is  a  food  that  happens  to 
be  sweet;  saccharin  is  a  sweet  chemical 
compound  that  happens  to  possess  not  an 
atom  of  food-value.  The  desire  for  sugar, 
Dr.  Shaffer  believes,  is  "a  natural  and  es- 
sential appetite"  for  something  that  is 
nutritive.  To  try  to  satisfy  it  with  an- 
other sweet  substance  that  is  not  a  food 
reminds  him  of  the  wicked  father  in  the 
Bible  who,  when  his  son  asked  for  bread, 
gave  him  a  stone.  The  normal  desire  for 
sweets  is  not  a  Avhim,  but  the  expression  of 
a  physiological  need.  But  the  need  is  not 
for  mere  sweetness  of  taste.  Writes  Dr. 
Shaffer  to  The  Post-Dispatch  (St.  Louis) : 

"Saccharin  is  now  being  advertised  to 
the  public  and  is  on  sale  by  grocers  as  a 
substitute  for  sugar  and  it  becomes  desir- 
a])le  that  people  generally  be  fully  and  cor- 
rectly informed  concerning  the  relative  use- 
fulness and  value  of  these  two  substances. 

"Whether  or  not  saccharin  is  more  or  less 
injurious  to  health  in  the  sense  of  being  a 
poisonous  substance,  many  people  will  use 
it;  and  it  seems  only  fair  to  those  peoi)le 
that  they  know  its  real  value,  and  are  not 
deceived  when  they  purchase  it. 

"Saccharin  is  not  a  substitute  for  sugar, 
and  statements  to  the  contrary  are  very 
misleading.  Saccharin  is  a  substitute  only 
for  th(>  tast(;  of  sugar.  Sugar  is  a  valuable 
food,  which  tastes  sweet;  saccharin  tastes 
sweet,  but  has  no  food-value  whatever. 
If  an  individual  has  a  'taste'  for  sugar  and 
if  the  natural  method  of  satisfying  that 
taste,  that  is,  by  sweet  food  or  drinks,  would 
))e  injurious,  as  in  certain  pathological  con- 
ditions, such  as  diabetes  and  obesity,  then 
by  all  means  use  saccharin — the  taste  with- 
out the  food. 

"But  the  univer.sal  liking  for  sweets  pos- 
sest  l)y  normal  men,  women,  and  children 
is  not  a  m(>re  whim  to  be  pampered  by  de- 
ceiving the  palate.  On  the  contrary,  sucli 
a  taste  is  the  normal  (^xi)r(>ssion  of  a  physi- 
ological need  for  that  particuhir  sort  of 
food,   wiiicli  the  individual   unconsciously 
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T  isn't  its  long;  life,  alone, 


that  makes  people  think 
the  Hupmobile  is  the  best 
car  of  its  class  in  the  world. 

They  are  influenced  just  as 
much  by  the  car's  consistent 
economy  as  they  are  by  the 
years  of  continuous  good 
service. 

Economy  in  The  Comfort  Car 
isn't  an  indefinite  quantity,  but 
a  positive  saving  which  registers 
itself  every  day  in  every  month. 

By  saving,  we  mean  not  only 
gasoline  saving,  but  tire  saving, 
and  that  still  greater  saving 
which  results  from  marked 
infrequency  of  repair. 
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OUR  mighty  blows  to 
the  second,  but  each 
one  so  nicely  timed 
and  delivered  that  it 
shapes  as  by  magic  the  red  hot 
bar  in  his  skilled  fingers.  Here 
is  all  the  craft  of  the  ancient 
blacksmith,  with  the  speed  and 
economy  of  modern  science. 
Here  are  all  the  ideals  of  half 
a  century  of  success,  that  the 
Forgings,  Tools,  and  Machines 
of  the  F^irst  Commercial  Drop 
Forging  Plant  in  America 
may  still  stand  preeminent. 
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associates  with  a  sweet  taste,  that  is,  sugar. 
There  is  sound  reason  for  believing  that 
sugars  supply  a  particular  body-need  better 
than  any  other  food.  On  account  of  its 
great  solubilitj'  and  because  of  the  great 
speed  of  its  digestion,  sugar  is  absorbed 
almost  immediately  from  the  stomach  and 
intestines  into  the  blood  stream  and  is  then 
immediately  available  to  the  cells.  The 
time  required  for  the  more  extensive  diges- 
tion necessary  for  all  other  foods  is  much 
longer. 

"This  fact  explains  the  common  obser^-a- 
tion  of  quick  relief  from  fatigue  which  fol- 
lows the  eating  of  candy  or  sugar  or  drinks 
containing  much  sugar.  Why  did  the  sol- 
diers crave  candy?  Why  do  mountain- 
climbers  eat  sweet  chocolate?  Why  do 
children  demand  sugar  and  candy?  Be- 
cause it  is  ready-to-use  food  which  they 
need;  Our  body-cells  cry  out  for  food,  and 
it  is  proposed  that  we  offer  them  saccliarin: 
'Or  what  man  is  there  of  you  whom  if  his 
son  ask  bread  will  give  him  a  stone?' 

"This,  in  the  Avriter's  opinion,  i-ather 
than  the  questionable  toxicity,  is  the  .serious 
part  of  the  saccharin  problem.  If  the  gen- 
eral use  of  saccharin  is  permitted,  a  natural 
and  essential  ajjpetite  for  food  will  be 
mocked  at  but  not  deceived  nor  satisfied, 
and  the  total  food-supply  of  the  individual 
upon  which  depend  his  health,  content- 
ment, and  efficiency  will  suffer. 

' '  The  total  normal  consumption  of  sugar 
in  the  United  States  is  given  at  about  four 
million  tons  per  year.  Calculated  on  the 
basis  of  its  food  value,  the  amount  of  sugar 
eaten  by  the  average  individual  is  equal 
to  about  one-tenth  of  the  total  food  re- 
quired to  keep  his  body  Avarm  and  to  do 
the  day's  work.  If  an  average  normal  in- 
dividual were  to  substitute  saccharin  for 
all  of  his  sugar,  he  would  as  a  result  either 
eat  10  per  cent,  more  of  other  food,  reduce 
his  muscular  work  by  10  per  cent.,  or  lose 
body  weight.  And  in  addition  he  Avill  re- 
verse the  too  popular  doctrine  and  get 
'nothing  for  something,'  no  matter  how 
cheap  the  price  of  saccharin." 


SAVING  THE  PIECES 

SINCE  the  armistice,  says  a  writer  in 
The  Scientific  American  (New  York), 
salvaging  of  metal  on  a  large  scale  has  been 
going  on  in  all  of  the  war-areas  of  the  West 
Front.  Thousands  of  tons  of  old  iron  have 
been  salvaged  from  all  the  battle-fields. 
We  read: 

"A  good  share  of  this  salvage  work  has 
been  performed  bj'  the  troops  of  the  Allied 
armies,  but  also  a  large  amount  of  it  has 
been  done  by  the  German  prisoners  of 
war.  At  practically  all  the  railroad- 
stations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Etain 
and  Bar-le-Due  train-loads  can  be  seen 
of  the  crooked,  rusted  barbed-wire  en- 
tanglement-rods, stacked  up  like  cord- 
wood,  Avaiting  for  shipment.  There  are 
small  mountains  of  miscellaneous  scrap- 
iron,  and  piles  of  heavy  corrugated  iron 
sheets  are  a  characteristic  sight  in  salvage 
dumps  and  railroad-yards  throughout  the 
battle  region.  In  the  center  and  toAvard 
the  eastern  end  of  the  line  this  work  has 
been  carried  nearer  to  completion  than  at 
the  northAvestern  end.  In  the  northwest, 
along  the  British  front,  the  salvage  work 
has  proceeded  a  bit  more  slowly,  perhaps. 
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l>ut  certainly  not  less  thoroughly.  In  the 
winter  and  spring  just^past, German  prisoners 
of  war  Avere  going  over  the  shell-shot  battle- 
fields which  had  been  a  part  of  the  British 
front,  tearing  down  the  corrugated  iron 
shelters,  picking  up  'duds'  or  unexploded 
sliells,  clearing  the  thickets  of  barbed  Avire 
and  cheoaux  de  frise,  storing  and  piling  up 
all  the  salvaged  metal  in  the  dumps,  and 
loading  it  on  the  freight-cars  and  canal- 
or  river-barges.  In  the  sah^age  dumps  you 
can  see  Avrecks  of  camions,  tanks  of  all 
descriptions,  great  piles  of  metal  helmets, 
l-ifles,  bayonets,  knives,  shells,  and  shell- 
cases,  machine  guns,  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
metal  debris  of  Avarfare,  but  the  one  lasting 
impression  made  on  most  observers  is  that 
of  acres  of  corrugated  iron  sheets,  and 
barbed  wu-c,  and  the  twisted  rods  around 
which  the  barbed-wii'e  entanglements  had 
been  made.  In  a  good  many  areas  the 
artillery-fire  had  been  so  intense  that  the 
soil  has  been  ruined  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses.' In  such  cases,  the  .sah'aging  is 
simply  to  remove  the  dangerous  explosiAe 
agents,  and  recover  the  metal,  junk.  In 
the  agricultural  districts,  hoAA'CA^er,  '  in 
cases  where  the  shelling  was  compara- 
tively light,  and  the  land  had  been  dug  up 
to  make  trenches,  the  sah'age  Avork  is 
closely  tied  up  Avith  that  of  agricultural 
reconstruction."  > 
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WHAT  TO  DO   WHEN   OIL  AND 
WATER   MIX 

OIL  and  water  Avon't  mix,  says  an  old 
proberb — but  they  do.  Crude  oil  has 
water  in  it,  either  in  large  globules  or  small 
particles.  The  Avater  gets  in  by  infiltration 
into  oil-bearing  sands.  The  problem  of  its 
rcmoA'al  has  confronted  petroleum  -  pro- 
ducers ever  since  the  first  of  them  "struck 
oil."  Heat,  centrifugal  force,  and  chemical 
action  liaA^e  all  been  used;  but  the  A'ery 
latest  method  is  electrical  dehydration, 
Avhich  II.  N.  Sessions,  Avriting  in  Edison 
Current  Topics  (Los  Angeles,  Cal.)  pi"o- 
nounees  superior  to  all  the  others,  asserting 
that  its  universal  use  ^^n.\l  soon  be  a  neces- 
sity. Our  quotations  beloAV  are  from  an 
abstract  of  Mr.  Sessions's  article  in  Tlie 
Electrical  Review  (Chicago).  Says  this 
paper : 

"The  presence  of  Abater  in  crude  oil  is 
natural  and  incA-itable.  Water  may  be 
present  in  crude  oil  in  the  form  of  large,  free 
globules,  which  settle  out  in  time  if  allowed 
to  stand,  due  to  their  greater  specific  graA^- 
ity,  or  small  particles  of  Avater  may  be  held 
in  suspension  or  trapt  in  emulsion  Avith  the 
oil,  and  these  A\-ill  not  settle  out  at  normal 
temperatures  and  pressures  even  if  the 
mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  indefinitely. 

"The  Aveight  and  Aolume  of  the  Avater 
particles  carried  in  suspension  depend 
upon  the  Adscosity,  temperature,  and  grav- 
ity of  the  oil;  hence  there  is  no  fixt  ratio 
between  the  Avater  held  in  the  free  globules 
and  that  contained  in  the  particles  of  Avater 
in  emulsion.  Some  producers  dispose  of 
their  crude  oil  without  extracting  the  Avater 
from  it,  and  the  purchaser  is  alloAved  a  re- 
bate on  the  percentage  of  water  he  is  able 
to  prove  the  oil  contains.  Such  practise 
is  characteristic  of  the  early-day  wasteful- 
ness in  the  oil-fields,  when  little  regard  Avas 
given  to  economy  and  efficiency  in  handling 
and  marketing  crude  oil. 

"Not  to  dehydrate  at  the  wells  works  an 
injustice  to  all  concerned.  The  ear-load 
freight-rate  on  crude  oil  from  Bakersfield 
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In  ^opulai~ 
Use  Everywhere 

for  all  correspondence  purposes. 
Correct  Stationery,  bound  in  com- 
pact tablet  form. 

HyTONE  Writinfe  Tablets  are  made  in 
all  fashionable  sizes— ruled  or  unruled. 
Envelopes  in  Modish  Styles  to  suit 
your  taste. 

HyTONE  may  be  purchased  wherever 
fine  stationery  is  sold.    The  tablets.  10c. 

Western  Tablet  &  Stationery 
Company 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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Which  bill  would  you  rather  pay? 


Test  Your  Own 
Floors 

It  your  knife 
makes  a  definite 
scratch  in  the 
surface  your 
floors  are  too 
soft.  Agatize 
them  at  once  and  prevent 
their  crumbling  away. 
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You  can  save  Cement 
Ploor  Replacement 

The  bill  on  the  left  shows  the  approximate  cost  of  relaying  a 
5000  sq.  ft.  cement  floor.  This  expense  could  usually  have 
been  avoided  by  paying  the  right  hand  bill  instead.  This 
covers    the    cost   of   treating    the    same    size    floor    space   with 


Other  Truscon 
Floor  Products 

Floor  Enamel 

gives  tili--likc,  oilproof, 
stainjjnjof  finish  to  cement 
doors,  ("an  be  cleaned 
l)y  niop])ing.  Ideal  for 
|)o\ver-i>lants,  office  build- 
ings, hospitals,  etc.  Color 
chart  on  request. 

Wood  Floor  Preservative 

for  |jrotcciing  wood  llcjcirs 
from  wear  of  t  raffic,  rot  I ing 
and  decay.  Makes  them 
wear- resisting  and  per- 
manent. Provides  a 
surface  that  can  not  sliver 
or  s()linter. 


of  ex 


Not  a  Paint  or  Varnish 


Don't  wait  for  holes  to  appear  in  your  floors. 
Save  them  with  Agate.x  before  it  is  too  late. 
If  they  dust  or  scratch  under  your  knife  it 
shows  that  a  crumbling  process  has  set  in 
which  will  soon  develop  ruts  and  holes. 
When  these  appear  the  floor  is  past  remedy. 

Agatex  will  stop  this  crumbling  and  save  the  floors 
permanently.  It's  a  Chemical  hardener  (swept  on 
with  a  broom)  that  transforms  the  concrete  into  an 
agate- like  substance  and  gives  the  floor  surface  an 
agate  hardness  and  dustlessness. 

Agatex  Results  Are  Guaranteed 

They  are  also  endorsed  by  thou.sauds  (jf  users  such 
as  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  Horlicks  Malted 
Milk  Co.,  Beechnut  PackingCo.,  Youth's  Comjianion, 
etc.  Write  for  Agatex  Booklet.  Its.  information 
may  save  you  the  cost  of  a  new  floor 

The  Truscon 
Laboratories 
Detroit,    Mich. 


to  Los  Angeles  is  four  cents  per  barrel,  and 
the  sliipment  of  a  12,o00-gallon  car  of  uu- 
dehydrated  oil,  which  carries  35  per  cent. 
Avater  in  etnulsion,  means  that  some  one 
must  stand  the  transportation  expense  for 
four  thousand  gallons,  or  thirty  thousand 
])Ounds,  of  water  in  the  ear.  This  reduces 
the  useful  eajiaeity  and  purpose  of  expen- 
sive rolling  stock  and  makes  the  freight-cost 
of  the  oil  delivered,  less  the  water,  six  cents 
])er  barrel.  Th(^  oil  eould  be  dehydrated 
eleetri(,'ally  before  shipment,  including  all 
costs  and  royalty,  for  less  than  two  cents 
])er  barrel  with  elcetrieity  at  U\o  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour. 

"There  are  seventeen  electrical  dehy- 
drating plants  now  operating  in  the  Whit- 
tier  district  in  California.  The  oil  com- 
panies using  the  electricral  (equipment  are 
enthusiastic  over  the  results  obtained,  and 
in  many  <'ases  oil  heretofore  unfit  for  use 
and  rebellious  to  other  methods  of  dehy- 
dration is  made  marketabk  by  the  process 
of  (>leetrieal  dehydration. 

"The  oil  treated  in  the  above-mentioned 
seventeen  plants  ranges  from  15  to  50  per 
cent,  water,  and  the  a^frage  amount  of  oil 
net  after  treating  is  aj)proximately  eighteen 
l>arrels  per  kilowatt-hoiu*,  or  one-ninth  of 
one  cent  ])er  barrel  for  eleetricitj'  at  the  rate 
of  two  cents  ))er  kilowatt-hour.  Electrical 
dehydration  causes  i)racticall3-  no  loss  of 
gasoline,  and  the  Vecords  show  that  after 
treatment  the  gra\aty  of  the  oil  is  raised 
from  one  to  two  degi'ees,  giving  it  in  con- 
sequence an  increased  market  value.  This 
increase  in  market  value  in  some  cases  is 
enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  dehydrating. 
The  opposite  is  true  in  the  heating  process, 
because  crude  oil  containing  any  appre- 
ciable gasoline  Avill  suffer  evaporation  under 
the  temperature  necessary  to  break  down 
the  emulsion,  and  naturally  the  loss  of  gaso- 
line means  less  dehydrat(>s,  less  gravity,  and 
less  market  value." 

While  the  heating  process  necessitates 
close  watchfulness,  the  electrical  plan,  it  is 
claimed,  involves  practically  none.  The 
heating  process  discolors  the  oil,  impairing 
its  market  value;  the  electric  dehydrator 
clarifies  the  oil,  leaving  its  natural  color. 
The  low  fire  hazard  with  electricity  is  also 
important.     The  -wTiter  goes  on: 

"The  electric  dehydrator  effectively 
treats  oils  of  different  grades  at  the  same 
.  time  without  in  any  way  impairing  their 
efficiency.  On  a  test,  twenty-eight  gravity 
crude  oil  containing  25  ])er  cent,  etnulsion 
at  a  temperatun*  of  70°  was  cleaned  simul- 
tanc^ously  and  separately  with  thirteen 
gravity  oil  containing  30  j)er  cent,  emidsion 
at  a  temi)erature  of  J<SO°  l)y  thc^  same  elec- 
tric dehydrator,  and  th(i  dehydrates  showed 
only  1..3  ])er  ceiif .  water  and  foreigti  matter 
in  suspension,  a  limit  of  2  per  cent,  being 
l)erniissibl(>. 

"Oil  contaiiiiiig  <S5  per  cent,  emtdsion 
has  ])vx'n  su(HH'ssfully  dc^hydrated  electri- 
cally. The  Quintuple  Oil  ('ompauy  in 
the  Whittier  district  el(>etrically  dehydrates 
oil  as  it  eonu^s  from  th(>  well  from  a  mix- 
ture of  12  per  cent,  water  to  only  0.1 
j)(>r  c(^nt. 

"The  electric  dehydrating  plant  is  made 
up  of  units  (^alhul  treaters.  The  usual  si/c* 
is  a  four-treater  i)lant  and  the  cost  installed 
is  about  two  thousand  dollars  per  treater. 
The  cost  of  instaUation  is  generally  l)onHi 
by  the  oil  comi)anies,  and  the  ownership  of 
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NCREASED  riding  comfort, 
economy  in  gasoline,  greater 
resiliency  and  extra  mileage 
are  accomplished  by  notable  im- 
provements in  Federal  Cord  Tires. 

Loose  cords,  impregnated  with 
new  rubber,  are  built  up  in 
diagonal  layers  for  strength  and 
flexibility. 

An  even  tension  is  maintained 
upon  each  cord  by  vulcanizing 
under  internal  air  pressure. 

A  coating  of  yielding  rubber 
surrounds  each  cord  and  prevents 
damage  from  friction  and  over- 
heating. 

The  Double-Cable-Base,  exclu- 
sive with  Federal  Tires,  adds  miles 
to  tire  service.  Four  unstretch- 
able  steel  cables  hold  the  tire 
firmly  against  the  rim,  thus  pre- 
venting rim  cuts,  blow-outs  just 
above  the  rim  and  side-wall 
chafing. 

The   Federal    white  "Rugged 
and  black  "Traffik"  and  "Cord 
tires  have  this  exclusive  Double- 
Cable-Base  construction. 


THE   FEDERAL   RUBBER   CO.,    cf  Illinois,  Fat  tones,   Ciidahy,  Wis. 

Manufacturtrs  of  Federal  Automobile  Tirts,  Tubes  and  Sundries,  Molonvcle,  Bicycle  and  Ca.  nage 
Tires,  Rubber  Heels,  Fibre  SoUs,  Horse  Shoe  Pads,  Rubber  Matting  and  Mtchanical  Rubber  Goods 
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ATORBENSEN  every  \^7  feet 
between  New  York  and  San  Francisco 

There  are  enough  trucks  equipped  with  Torbensen  Drive  in  this 
country  to  make  a  squadron  that  would  reach  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco —  over  tw^enty-seven  trucks  to  the  mile — a  truck  every 
197  feet.  These  trucks  eadrh  day  can  haul  over  five  million  tons  one 
mile — one  hundred  pounds  of  merchandise  or  raw^  products  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States;  and  on  every  pound 
there  is  an  actual  and  important  saving  in  transportation  costs. 

It  has  been  proved  that  Torbensen  transmits  over  92%  of  en- 
gine power  to  rear  wheels.  Torbensen  saves  on  gas,  oil,  tires  and 
repairs.  It  is  dependable,  does  not  fail  under  heavy  loads  in 
hard  going,  will  stand  an  unusualamount  of  punishment  and 
in  all  respects  is  a  great  rear  axle  for  trucks.  That  is  why 
more  Torbensens  are  in  service  than  any  other  type  of 
truck  rear  axle. 


THE  TORBENSEN  AXLE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Front  and  Rear  Truck  Axles 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Largest  Builder  in  the   World 
of  Rear  Axles  for  Motor  Trucks 
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the  dehj^drator  is  retained  by  the  manu- 
facturers, who  also  exact  a  royalty  from  the 
oil  companies  on  each  barrel  of  dehydrate 
produced.  There  are  several  successful 
electric  dehydrators  on  the  market.  One 
manufactui'er  claims  to  have  placed  ma- 
chinery which  is  now  cleaning  about  two 
million  barrels  of  emulsion  per  month. 

"In  general,  the  electric  dehydralor  oper- 
ates on  a  single-phase  alternating  current 
at  a  pressiu"e  of  eleven  thousand  volts. 
The  emulsion  is  passed  between  highly 
charged  electrodes,  and  in  this  electrostatic 
field  the  small  globules  and  particles  of  oil, 
by  static  attraction  for  each  other,  form  in 
chains  which  in  turn  coalesce  into  free 
water  that  readily  settles  to  the  bottom  of 
the  treater  and  can  be  drawn  off.  Iji  cer- 
tain leases  where  water  is  very  scarce,  the 
water  electrically  removed  from  the  oil  is 
of  considerable  value." 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  APARTMENT- 
HOUSE — Three  years  ago  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  undertook 
the  excavation  of  an  ancient  Pueblo 
ruin  in  Aztec,  N.  M.  The  early  finds 
aroused  considerable  public  interest,  and 
the  "Aztec  ruin"  became  widely  known  as 
the  first  American  apartment-house.  Dur- 
ing the  past  month  the  Museum  party,  it  is 
announced  by  a  press  bulletin,  has  uncov- 
ered a  new  section  of  the  ruin,  revealing 
several  rooms  filled  with  sand  and  fallen 
debris.     We  read: 

"These  rooms  were  in  perfect  condition, 
just  as  left  by  the  last  occupants.  The 
ceilings  were  standing  and  the  objects  left 
by  the  inhabitants  scattered  about  on  the 
floor.  Nothing  had  disturbed  them  except 
the  fine  layer  of  dust  sifted  over  all.  One 
of  the  rooms  had  been  filled  to  the  ceiling 
and  was  found  to  be  a  burial  room.  Mr. 
Morris  wTote  bi'iefly  to  Dr.  Clark  Wissler, 
curator  of  the  Department  of  Antlu-opology 
at  the  American  Museum,  concerning  his 
most  recent  findings:  'In  two  second-story 
(ihambers  there  was  a  large  accumulation  of 
diy  refuse.  One  of  these  yielded  some  ex- 
cellent specimens  of  textiles  and  a  burial 
with  ^^Tappings  in  a  very  good  state  of 
preservation.  Above  the  refuse  in  the 
other  room  there  were  u])on  the  fallen  third 
floor  a  surprizing  number  of  stone  imple- 
ments, several  bone  tools,  some  beautifully 
worked  woodeh.  boards,  seven  coiled  basket 
plaques  (three  well  preserved),  and  a  di^r- 
ging  implement  with  handle  of  wood  and 
blade  of  mountain-sheep  horn.  In  the 
refuse  beneath  this  layer  we  have  to  date 
found  the  burials  of  five  children  (three 
mth  wrappings  perfectly  preserved),  four 
baskets  in  excellent  shape,  a  wooden  dipper, 
some  beads,  and  various  odds  and  ends. 
Three-fourths  of  the  deposit  is  stiU  to  be 
gone  over.  The  outer  covering  of  the 
^vrapt  bodies  is  particularly  interesting. 
Each  body  was  placed  upon  a  rush  mat. 
Then  the  sides  Avere  folded  inward  and  one 
doubled  iipward.  The  whole  was  then  tied 
into  a  long  package  with  cord  or  yuca  strips. 
As  j'et  I  have  not  opened  any  of  the  bun- 
dles, so  do  not  know  what  the  interiors 
may  contain  besides  the  bones.  These 
finds  certainly  are  important.  They  are 
different  from  anything  we  have  previously 
uncovered.* 


"As  a  result  of  the  excavations,  Aztec  has 
become  a  popular  resort  for  visitors.  About 
one  hundred  miles  southeast  of  the  famous 
Mesa  Verde  Park  (in  which  the  finest  cliff- 
houses  are  to  be  found),  and  not  over  two 
hours'  ride  from  Durango,  Col.,  the  ruin  at 
Aztec  is  an  attraction  to  all  automobile 
tourists.  During  the  present  year  more 
than  twelve  hundi'ed  people  visited  the 
ruin.  In  contrast  to  the  tiny  cliff-houses 
of  the  park,  the  great  Pueblo  ruin  with  its 
three  hundred  square  feet  of  area  and 
its  four  hundred  rooms,  is  wonderfully 
impressive.  The  greater  part  of  the  re- 
mains is  now  uncovered,  and  visitors  may 
walk  over  the  tops  of  the  massive  walls, 
gazing  down  into  the  many  chambers. 
Very  interesting  are  these  walls— approxi- 
mately tliree  feet  thick,  and  built  of  drest 
sandstone  carried  piece  by  piece  by  the 
tireless  builders  from  the  quarries  of  which 
the  nearest  lies  two  and  one-half  miles  from 
the  ruin.  For  this  prehistoric  i)e()file  had 
no  beasts  of  burden.  The  cedar  logs,  from 
eight  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  which 
suppoi't  the  floors  and  ceilings  of  all  the 
rooms,  were  also  conveyed  from  a  distance. 
For  no  such  trees  grow  in  the  vicdnity  of 
Aztec,  nor  are  there  any  indications  that 
they  have  ever  gi-own  there.  But  if  one 
follows  the  course  of  the  Animas  River  to- 
ward its  soiirce  in  the  mountains,  he  will, 
after  a  journey  of  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  reach  an  ancient  forest 
where  great  cedars  grow.  This  river  passes 
wthin  a  few  rods  of  the  ruin.  It  is,  there- 
fore, safe  to  infer  that  the  ancient  builders 
of  the  present  ruin  journeyed  to  the  forests 
above,  cut  these  huge  logs,  and  rafted  them 
down  the  stream.  As  they  lived  in  a  stone 
age  and  had  no  tools  of  metal,  these  logs 
Avere  worked  with  stone  axes.  Their  ends 
are  cut  smooth  and  square  and  one  can 
still  see  on  their  surfaces  the  marks  of  the 
stone  tools." 
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LAKE  MICHIGAN'S  SINGING-SANDS 

1\  /rUSICAL,  or  "singing,"  sands  are 
^^^  found  in  mair,-  parts  of  the  world. 
Those  of  the  dens-e  region  of  Lake  Alichi- 
gan  are  described  in  Science  (New  York, 
November  2.S)  by  W.  D.  Richardson,  who 
advances  a  theory  to  account  for  the  sounds 
that  they  give  out  Avhen  walked  upon. 
Thrc'.'-ghout  this  region,  Mr.  Richardson 
tells  us,  the  sands  near  the  water's  edge,  in 
dry  weather,  emit  a  peculiar  but  definite 
and  unmistakable  sound  Avhen  the  foot  of 
the  pedestrian  pushes  through  them. 
This  is  a  source  of  delight  to  children  and 
an  inciter  of  the  curiosity  of  their  elders, 
who  rarely  pursue  the  subject  far  enough 
to  arrive  at  an  explanation.  The  sound 
is  produced  not  only  by  the  leather-shod 
foot,  but  also  if  the  bare  foot  or  hand  is 
struck  through  the  grains  or  if  a  stick  is 
trailed  behind.     He  goes  on: 

The  sound  has  been  compared,  or  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  relate  it,  to 
that  produced  by  the  pedestrian  walking 
through  soft  snow;  to  the  crunching  noise 
so  frequently  noticed  when  walking  through 
snow  after  very  cold  weather  or  by  the 
wheel  of  a  vehicle  on  such  snow;  also  to 
the  sound  emitted  by  hard,  granular  snow 
when  one  walks  through  it;  but  it  is  like 
none  of  these,  and  has  a  distinctive  charac- 
ter all  its  own. ' 

In  a  preliminary  way  several  observa- 
tions should  be  recorded  as  to  the  bearing 


S^  **"' 


40  Stops  from 
lstStreetto40th 

Not  a  happy  life  for  ordinary 
brake  lining.  But  Garco  doesn't 
mind  it.  Not  a  bit.  For  Garco's 
not  ordinary.  It's  good  for  steen 
thousand  stops  of  that  kind — and 
for  just  as  many  of  those  "slow 
downs"  from  40  miles  to  nothing 
in  half  as  many  seconds. 

Specially  selected  asbestos;  fine, 
strong  wire;  a  friction  that  goes  clear 
through.  That's  Garco.  Your  dealer 
will  tell  you  more. 

General  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Co. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH 


5  Great  Novelties 


SOn'Me    '^^'^  glorious 

;£U  ulOi  crimson   Wool- 

'  flower  recently  intro- 

,  ducedbyushas  succeeded 

I  everywhere    and   proved 

5  to  be  the  most  showy  gar- 

'  den    annual.        Nothing 

can  surpass  the  mass  of 

'  bloom  Which  it  shov\'8  all 

Summer   and  Fall. 

We  now  have  three  new 

■  ^,  colors  — pink,  yellow  and 

J^  scarlet,  aswellascrimson. 

All  these   colors  mixed. 

20  cts.  per  pkt. 

With    each    order    we 
Bend  1  trial  pkt.  each  of 
Giant  Kochia.  most  deco- 
rative foliage  annual. 
Salvia    Hybrids,  white, 
nlnk.  striped,    scarlet,   plumed,  etc..   mixed. 
Japan  Iris,  new  hybrids,  all  colors.     Magnifacent. 
Giant  Centaurea,  superb  for  garden  or  vases. 

And  our  Big  Catalog,  all  for  20  cts. 
Big  Catalog,  free.  All  flower  and  vegetable  seeds, 
bull>8,  plants  and  new  berries.  We  grow  the  finest 
Gladioli,  Dahlias.  Oannas.  Irises.  Peonies,  Perennials, 
Shrubs.  Vines,  Ferns.  Peas.  Asters,  Pansies,  etc.  AU 
Bcecial  prize  strain^,  and  many  sterling  novelties. 
JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Inc.       Floral  Park,  N.Y. 


-owneC 

NAME  IN  EVERY  PAIR        ^ 

No  need  to  ask  w^ 
"what's  the  style'* 
nor  "will  they 
wear?" 

Style  and  \A/ear 
are  "on  hand" 
when  you 
secure  Fownes 

b  LOVES 

FOR  MEN.  WOMEN  &  CHILDREN 
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Alopecia ! 


YES, — lots  of  people  have  it, 
who  are  not  on  speaking 
terms  with  its  scientihc  title.  It 
is,  of  course,  the  technical  name 
for   *'baldness." 

Physicians  say  that  ,  dandruff 
neglected  is  often  the  forerunner 
of  baldness.  The  hair  starts  to 
fall,  slowly  but  surely.  Then — 
some  day — sure  as  fate — ''alopecia"! 

If  you  want  good  hair,  give  it 
patient  attention.  Intermittent 
attention  will  not  suffice.  System- 
atic shampooing  with  Packer's  Tar 
Soap   is   the  answer. 

The  hair  gradually  stops  falling  out 
— the  scalp  acquires  more  vigorous 
**tone" — it  is  once  more  in  position 
to  give  the  famished  hair-cells  the 
nourishment  they  require  to  sup- 
port   healthy,   well-cared-for   hair. 


Write  for  our  Manual,  "The  Hair  and  Scalp — .Modern 
Care  and  Treatment."  36  pages  of  practical  informa- 
tion.     Sent  free  on  request 

For  sample  half-cake  of  Packer's  Tar  Soap  send  ten 
cents. 


Packer's  LiguiD  Tar  Soap,  delicately  perfumed, 
cleanses  delightfully  and  refreshes  the  scalp — keeping  the 
hair  soft  and  attractive.       Liberal  sample  bottle    loc. 


THE   PACKER    MFG.    COMPANY 
Dept.  84A,     120  West  3  2iui  St.,  New  York  City 


Packer  s  Tar  Soap 

-PURE  AS  THE  PINES" 
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PACKER      PRODUCTS     ARE     SOLD      BY     DRUGGISTS      EVERYWHERE 


of  location  and  conditions  of  various  sorts 
on  the  singing-sands.  The  sound  is  pro- 
duced only  when  the  sand  is  dry,  and  ap- 
parently the  drier  the  sand  is,  the  louder 
the  sound  produced.  In  wet  weather,  or 
when  the  sand  is  moderately  moist,  the 
sound  is  not  produced.  In  summer,  and 
indeed  in  the  hottest  weather,  the  sound 
seems  to  be  loudest,  other  conditions  being 
the  same,  but  it  can  be  clearly  heard  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  including  winter, 
whenever  the  sand  is  dry.  As  one  walks 
away  from  the  water's  edge  he  may  be 
astonished  to  find  out  that  the  sound- 
producing  sand  ceases  rather  abruptly 
about  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  from  the 
shore-line.  These  limits  may  vary  at 
different  locations,  but,  on  the  whole,  they 
are  substantially  correct.  Back  and  away 
from  the  shore-line,  in  blowouts  and  on  the 
sides  and  tops  of  the  dunes,  the  sound 
is  never  produced.  There  is  no  observable 
difference  between  the  sand  located  near 
the  shore  and  that  located  farther  back  or 
that  forming  the  dunes,  and  indeed  the 
sand  which  is  washed  up  by  the  waves  is 
that  which,  blown  by  the  wind,  goes  to 
form  the  dunes. 

The  upper  beach  limit  of  the  singing 
sands  is  practically  identical  with,  the 
upper  wave  limit,  that  is,  the  boundary 
reached  by  the  waves  during  storms. 
This  limit  is  marked  roughly  by  the  line 
of  driftwood  and  the  lower  limit  of  vege- 
tation. The  singing-sands  are,  therefore, 
all  subjected  to  periodical  contact  with  the 
water  of  the  lake  and  are  moistened  and 
washed  by  that  water. 

These  observations  include,  I  think,  all 
the  obvious  ones  in  connection  with  the 
singing-sands.  The  most  casual  observer 
will  remark  with  astonishment  their  very 
sharply  defined  upper  limit.  As  one  walks 
from  the  water's  edge  up  the  beach  and 
crosses  the  upper  wave  limit,  he  notices  a 
sudden  cessation  of  sound  as  he  passes  the 
upper  line  of  driftwood  and  the  com- 
mencement of  vegetation.  Beyond  this 
point  he  may  proceed  into  a  blowout  of 
clear  sand  quite  identical  in  appearance, 
macroscopic  as  well  as  microscopic,  and  of 
the  same  composition  by  ordinary  methods 
of  analysis,  and  yet  this  sand  fails  entirely 
to  produce  the  soimd  of  the  beach  sand. 
His  first  conclusion  would  be  that  the 
proximity  of  the  water  and  waves  of  the 
lake  must  have  some  relationship  to  the 
sound-producing  grains 

My  hypothesis  bi'iefly  stated  is  this:  The 
sand  grains  on  the  lower  beach  and  as  far 
as  the  upper  limit  of  the  storm  beach  are 
bathed  periodically  by  the  waters  of  the 
lake  which  contain  various  salts,  including 
calcium  and  magnesium  bicarbonates. 
This  water  dries  on  the  grains  of  sand,  coat- 
ing the  surfaces  with  an  extremely  thin 
film  of  salts,  including  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium carbonates.  This  film  is  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  create  considerable  friction 
when  rublx'd,  and  thus  when  the  grains  are 
brought  into  contact  Avith  various  surfaces 
a  sound  is  emitted.  One  may  compare 
tlu!  aclion  of  the  film  of  dried  salts  on  tho 
sand  grains  with  the  action  of  resin  on 
the  violin  bow.  The  beach  sand  is,  of 
coiirs*',  the  same  sand  which  later  goes  to 
i'ovm  the  dunes  when  transj)()rted  by  the 
wind,  but  dui'ing  this  transportation,  duo 
to  the  abrasive  action  of  grain  against 
grain,  much  of  tho  salt  film  is  rubbed  off 
and  carried  on  by  the  wind  in  tho  same 
manner  that  clay  dust  is,  to  bo  deposited 
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ill  quiet  places  as  on  tlie  forest  floor  be- 
yond. After  deposition  in  blowouts  or 
on  dunes,  the  grains  are  subjected  from 
time  to  time  to  the  leaching  action  of  rain- 
water, and  this  completes  the  removal  of 
calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates  (in 
the  form  of  biearbonates  and  of  the  other 
salts),  so  that  the  original  sand-grain  sur- 
face is  restored,  or,  to  speak  metaphorically, 
the  sands  lose  their  singing  voice 

Experiments  to  prove  or  disprove  the 
hypothesis  readily  suggest  themselves. 
Some  of  the  singing-sands  could  be  trans- 
ported from  tile  beach  and  placed  in  a  per- 
forated vessel,  box,  or  barrel,  on  dune  or  in 
blowout  and  left  to  be  subjected  to  the 
action  of  rain  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  or  some  of  the  singing-sands  could 
be  subjected  to  a  tumbling  action  by 
rotating,  as  in  a  laboratory  rotating 
tumbler.  After  this  some  sand  could 
be  subjected  to  the  leaching  action  of  dis- 
tilled water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid. 
For  a  third  experiment,  some  of  the  dune 
or  blowout  sand  could  be  wetted  several 
times  with  lake  water  and  subjected  to  a 
drying  action  between  Uw,  wettings.  Suit- 
able sound  tests  should,  of  course,  be  made 
at  the  proper  times. 

These  experiments  should  be  performed 
by  some  one  residing  by  the  lake  shore 
either  permanently  or  during  the  summer, 
so  that  advantage  could  be  taken  of  cliang- 
ing  weather  conditions  and  rain-storms. 


UNCLE  SAM'S  ALASKAN  RAILROADS 
T  T  has  become  apparent  that  the  Alaskan 
-*-  Engineering  Commission  will  be  unable 
to  complete  the  Alaskan  Railroad  with  tlie 
original  appropriation  of  thirtj'-five  million 
dollars.  A  new  bill  has,  therefore,  been  in- 
troduced into  Congress  appropriating  an 
additional  seventeen  million  dollars  for  this 
work.  The  bill  has  passed  the  House  and 
been  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate  cal- 
endar by  the  Committee  on  Territories,  as 
reported  in  Mechanicdl  E  tig  In  re  ring  (New 
York).     Says  this  magazine: 

"The  engineer  of  the  commission,  .1.  L. 
McPherson,  explained  to  the  committee 
why  it  was  more  economical  to  construct 
the  line  in  two  sections,  and  further  ex- 
plained that  the  original  appropriation  was 
insufficient  because  wages  had  increased  59 
per  cent.,  cost  of  material  had  increased  up 
to  161  per  cent.,  and  cost  of  transportation 
up  to  147  per  cent.  The  average  cost  per 
mile  of  the  completed  line  will  not  exceed 
$73,.300,  which  is  regarded  by  Mr.  JNIc- 
Pherson  as  a  very  good  showing  when  the 
difficulties  of  railroad-work  in  Alaska  are 
considered.  The  road  consists  of  six  hun- 
dred and  one  miles  of  track,  including 
hidings. 

"The  greatest  expense  yet  to  be  met  is  for 
new  work  on  various  sections.  One  of  the 
heavy  items  of  expense  will  be  the  bridge 
over  the  Tanana  River,  which  it  is  esti- 
mated will  cost  $1,220,298.  Approxi- 
mately fourteen  million  dollars  of  the  pro- 
posed appropriation  is  required  for  new 
work;  the  remainder  is  for  reconstructing 
the  Alaska  Northern  Railway,  rehabilitat- 
ing the  Chatanika  Branch,  constructing 
terminals  and  bridges,  and  for  rolling  stock 
and  expenses  in  excess  of  revenue. 

"It  is  expected   that  the  development 


Card  Players  ! 

♦  Get  this  NEW  Rule  Book 

JUST  of¥  the  press — contains  all  of  the  very  latest  changes  in  the  rules 
of  300  card  games.  250  pages  brimful  of  valuable  suggestions  on  win- 
ning play  and  complete  rules.  Teaches  you  how  to  play  any  game 
from  "Solitaire"  to  "Auction  Bridge".  Gives  you  hints  for  improv- 
ing your  play.  Sent  prepaid  at  the  cost  of  publishing,  only  20  cents.  Send 
coupon  or  write  for  this  NEW  Book,  get  from  }our  dealer  a  pack  of 


0 


BICYCLE'**^""' 


CARD6 


and  you  will  be  sure  of  enjoying  your  favorite  game   to   the   utmost. 

Of  course,  you  know  Bicycle  Playing  Cards — the  high-grade,  very 
desirable,  yet  reasonably  priced  pack.  Air-cushion  finish  prevents  sticking 
together.  Flexible  in  handling.  Large,  easily  read  indexes  quicken  play 
and  prevent  mistakes.    Most  card  players  use  them — everybody  likes  them. 

Congress  Playing  Cards  are  of  de  luxe  quality — ideal  for  prizes,  gifts 
and  for  social  pla>'.     Gold  edges,  full  color  art  backs,  telescope  cases. 

REVELATION — The  New  and  Marvelous  Fortune  Telling  Cards 

They  answer  absolutely  every  question  on  any  subject — love,  business, 
health  or  wealth — the  past,  present  and  future.  Worlds  of  excitement 
and  fascination.  You  can  also  use  them  to  play  "The  Mystic  Game,  357", 
which  can  be  played  with  no  other  deck.  One  color  back,  in  tuck  case 
50c  per  deck;  colored  back  design,  gold  edges,  in  telescope  case,  70c. 
From  your  dealer  or  postpaid. 

Order  a  deck  of  REVELATION  Cards  when  you  send  for  the 

"Official  Rules  of  Card  Games",  but  send  for 
the  book  today  so  you  will  have  it  when  you 
need  it.     20  cents  postpaid. 


THE  U.S.  PLAYING  CARD  CO. 

Dept.  B-l 
Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A.,  or 
Windsor,  Canada 


.''"DeplBl 


,,-'  The  U.S. 

Playing  Card  Co. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  or  Windsor,  Can. 


Please  send   postpaid   the  new 
"Official  Rules  of  Card   Games",  I 
enclose  20  cents. 


Name. 


Address. 
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What  about  those 

ugly  skin  blemishes? 


Why  don't  you  get  rid 
of  them  ?  Be  free  to  enjoy 
life— not  unhappy  because 
wherever  you  go  people  are 
noticing  your  poor  com- 
plexion. 

RESINOL  SOAP  is  just 
the  help  you  need  in  that 
direction.  Its  wholesome 
lather  roots  the  impurities 
out  of  the  pores  and  helps 
to  make  the  skin  as  nature 


intended  it  to  be  — radiant 
and  healthy. 

It  is  also  excellent  for 
the  bath  and  general  toilet 
use.  The  Resinol  medica- 
tion it  contains  makes  it 
an  ideal  cleanser  for  the 
hands  which  should  be 
washed  many  times  a  day 
as  a  safeguard  to  health. 

At  all  druggists. 


Resinol 


Discriminating  men  like 
Resinol  Shaiing  Stick  because 
it  ioothes  and  refreshes  the 
ftxce,  while  supplying  a  rich, 
creamy,      non-drying      lather. 
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It  is  easy  to  write  with  this  pen 

The  perfection  of  Esterbrook  No.  556  as  a  writing  instru- 
ment is  proven   by  the   fact  that  it  is  used  in  great  quantities 
I  in  penmanship  classes  of  American  schools  and  colleges. 

Its  fine  line  sensitiveness — its  smoothness  in  action — and 
its  great  durability,  due  to  its  being  highly  non-corrosive,  make 
it  the  natural  selection  of  expert  penmen  —  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad. 

Send  or  telephone  to  your  nearest  dealer,  asking  for 
samples.      15c  a  dozen,  assorted  or  of  your  favorite  pen. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  MFG.  CO. 

4-70  COOPER  STREET 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Canadian  Aeents  :     Brown  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


made  possible  by  this  road  will  be  coin- 
parable  to  the  development  which  followed 
the  construction  of  transcontinental  lines  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  especially  true 
if  the  main  line  of  the  road  is  connected 
with  the  base  of  Mt.  McKinley, 

"Investigations  of  the  committee  indi- 
cated that  in  addition  to  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  Alaska  which  this  road  will  open 
up,  there  is  every  prospect  of  Alaska  be- 
coming an  important  producer  of  agricul- 
tural crops.  Investigation  further  devel- 
oped that  private  capital  had  probably  not 
built  a  line  through  this  country  because 
the  Govermnent  owns  99  per  cent,  of  the 
area  of  Alaska,  which  makes  the  Govern- 
ment the  logical  interest  to  construct  such 
a  railway." 


STILL  THE  AGE  OF  RAILS— In  many 
ways  the  age  in  which  we  are  living  may 
be  called  the  age  of  rails,  thinks  The  Electric 
Railway  Journal  (New  York).  Mankind 
owes  much  of  its  progress  to  the  genius  who 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  increasing  the 
facility  of  moving  heavy  loads  by  some 
means  other  than  that  of  a  wagon  upon  a 
dirt-road.     The  writer  continues: 

"The  development  of  this  country  from 
a  collection  of  isolated  States  separated 
by  vast  rivers,  miles  of  prairie-land,  and 
high  mountain  ranges  into  one  big  union 
closely  knit  together  has  been  due  more  to 
the  use  of  rails  than  to  any  other  agency. 
The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  may  be  said 
to  have  recreated  the  nation  when  it 
united  East  with  West.  Along  similar 
lines,  large  cities  would  still  be  collections 
of  hamlets  were  it  not  for  the  swift  com- 
munication furnished  by  the  street-railways 
and  rapid-transit  railroads.  The  war  just 
closed  could  hardly  have  been  prosecuted 
so  sAviftly  and  successfully  had  it  not  been 
for  the  transport  of  materials,  troops,  and 
big  guns  by  means  of  rails  which  ran  almost 
right  up  to  the  first-line  trenches.  As  the 
ancient  Romans  built  their  famous  roads 
for  the  easy  and  rapid  movement  of  their 
impedimenta,  so  to-day  we  build  military 
railroads  for  exactly  the  same  purpose. 
Thus  rails  are  seen  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
aids  to  progress  either  in  peace  or  war.  We 
have  been  led  to  the  expression  of  these 
thoughts  by  the  undercurrent  of  opinion 
which  seems  to  take  the  view  that  the 
automobile  and  the  gasoline-engine  will 
soon  supi)lant  either  the  rails  of  tlu^  electric 
street-railways  or  the  electric  motors  used 
for  the  propulsion  of  cars  upon  the  rails. 
.  .  .  There  are  no  well-ground(>d  fears  that 
the  gasoline-(>ngine  will  replace  the  electric 
motor  for  car-propulsion  in  the  passenger- 
transportation  field.  Likewise,  any  one 
who  will  carefully  analyze  the  conditions 
under  which  automobile-buses  are  oper- 
ated in  large  cities  will  find  no  good  reason 
to  fviir  th(>  immediate"  abandonm(>nt  of  the 
rail.  It  still  remains  as  the  b(-st  means  of 
.supporting  large,  rapidly  moving  masses 
with  \]u)  l(>ast  w<>ar  and  tear  ui)on  both 
roadways  and  equipment.  The  rail  will 
stay  with  us  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and 
the  problem  confronting  us  is  not  relat(^d 
to  its  abandonment.  On  tli(>  contrary,  we 
must  stu<ly  its  great(>st  possible  u.se  with 
r(>sp(vt  to  tra(^k  design  in  its  relation  to  the 
light-weight  car." 
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HOW  DO  YOU  DRINK? 

HOW  much,  do  you  drink?  This  is 
the  physiologist's  question.  What 
do  you  drink?  is  regarded  by  the  temper- 
ance advocate  as  an  important  query.  The 
question  at  the  head  of  this  article  should 
really  take  precedence  of  both,  if  we  are 
to  credit  a  writer  on  "Physiologic  Drink- 
Control,"  in  The  Lancet  (London,  Octo- 
ber 18).  This  writer  takes  as  his  subject 
a  discussion  held  recently  at  a  meeting, 
in  London,  of  the  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Inebriety.  The  members,  he  says,  were 
much  imprest  by  the  results  of  the  mea- 
sures elaborated  in  1915,  in  Britain,  by  the 
Central  Control  Board  of  Liquor  Traffic. 
These  aimed  at  control  by  physiological 
regulation,  as  by  dilution  and  the  pre- 
scription of  stated  hours,  which  are  re- 
garded as  more  scientific  than  absolute 
prohibition.     Says  the  writer: 

"Many  are  now  coming  to  realize  that 
...  to  insist  on  universal  abstinence  is 
to  lose  the  desired  result  by  the  deifica- 
tion of  the  means.  The  measures  of  the 
board  wei-e  based  primarily  on  general 
physiological  principles,  .  .  .  and  Lord 
d'Abernon  has  a  substantial  basis  both 
of  experiment  and  experience  in  insisting 
upon  the  governing  principles  of  phj'sio- 
logical  control  as  dilution,  including  the 
specially  important  sort  of  dilution  effected 
by  food,  and  discontinuity  in  the  hours  of 
drinking.  With  dilute  solutions  the  maxi- 
mum level  of  alcohol  in  the  blood  is  lower 
and  more  slowly  reached  than  is  the  case 
when  the  drug  is  taken  in  more  concen- 
trated form,  and  there  is  recent  evidence 
for  the  belief  that  the  same  amount  of 
alcohol  is  decidedly  less  intoxicating  when 
taken  in  the  form  of  beer  than  when  taken 
in  the  form  of  spirits.  Physiological  regu- 
lation aims  at  promoting  temperance  by 
quaUtative  rather  than  quantitative  meth- 
ods. There  is  some  little  doubt  as  to  the 
relative  share  taken  bj^  the  Food  Con- 
troller and  the  Liquor-Control  Board  in 
the  results  achieved  during  the  war,  es- 
pecially as  it  has  been  alleged  that  the 
effects  were  as  manifest  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  which  were  controlled  bj^  the 
former  alone  as  in  those  where  both 
factors  came  into  play.  But  if  we  agree 
with  Mrs.  Seharlieb  that  during  the  past 
four  years  there  has  been  no  real  change  in 
the  national  conscience,  it  may  be  weU, 
without  inquiring  too  closely  into  their 
relative  value,  to  continue  with  the  quali- 
tative methods,  which  are  still  open  to  us 
in  normal  times,  when  the  quantitative 
methods,  tolerated  during  a  grave  period 
of  external  emergency,  can  no  longer  be 
put  in  practise  without  too  drastic  an 
interference  with  personal  taste  and  es- 
tablished custom.  How  the  nation  drinks 
may,  in  Lord  d'Abernon's  phrase,  prove 
more  significant  than  how  much  the 
nation  drinks." 


Efficient  Lovers. — "  I  find  that  nay  hus- 
band has  been  having  the  office-boy  call  me 
up    every    day    and    mumble    words    of 
endearment." 
I     "I  wonder  you  didn't  find  it  out  sooner! " 

"  Well,  I've  had  the  cook  answer  all  calls 
from  the  office." — Cartoons  Magazine. 
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^he  all'i^ear  \-ound  nuf 
Best  all  the  If  ear  'found 

These    crisp    and    delicious 

Planters  Pennant  Salted 

Peanuts,  whole  roasted  and  free 

from  skins,  are  just  as  fresh  and 

tasty  in  Winter  as  in  Summer, 

^  in    the    Fall   as    in    the    Spring. 

Prepared  in  Planters'  inimitable  way,  they 

are  salted  exactly  to  that  flavor  that  makes 

them  irresistible. 

In  the  glass  jars  they  keep  firm  and  crisp, 
if  the  lid  is  on  tight,  regardless  of  how  long 
they  have  been  on  the  dealer's  shelves  or  in 
your  possession. 


?Mv' 


IG-oz.  tin  Jjox,  75c; 
6-oz.  jar,  35c; 


10-oz.  jar,  50c; 
glassine  bag,  5c 


PLANTERS  NUT  &  CHOCOLATE  CO. 


WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 


SUFFOLK,  VA. 


TO  DEALERS — If  you  are  unable  to  obtain  Planters 
Pennant  Peanuts,  write  to  us  at  once  giving  name 
and  address  of  your  jobber,  and  we  will  advise  you 
how  to  obtain  them  promptly. 
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Piling  Roll  Paper 


Storing  Barrels 


The  Mark  of  Quality 

and  Safety 


BEFORE  the  pioneers  of  avia- 
tion began  to  vie  with  one 
another  in  the  mastery  of 
space  above  the  clouds.  Economy 
Storage  Engineers  were  establishing 
altitude  records  of  another  sort. 
They  had  found  a  way  to  conquer 
the  space  in  warehouses  that  was 
costing  industry  millions  of  dollars 
through  idleness. 

They  had  made  it  possible  to  pile  heavy 
packages  to  the  limits  of  the  storage  space 
— higher  than  men  could  reach.  They  had 
made  all  space  accessible — even  the  in- 
verted pyramids  that  flanked  both  sides 
of  the  aisles  where  men  "stepped"  the 
packages,  improvising  stairways  to  reach 
the  top. 


The  records  established  by  Economy 
Storage  Engineers  in  more  than  a  hundred 
different  lines  of  industry  are  open  to  in- 
spection. They  may  suggest  to  you  ways 
and  means  of  better  utilizing  your  space 
and  conserving  labor,  for  the  Economy. 
System  of  Storage  Handling  is  not  only  a 
saver  of  space  and  labor  but  is  elastic 
enough  to  fit  all  requirements. 

Our  new  book,  "Saving  Wasted  Millions," 
tells  the  story.  May  we  send  you  a  free 
copy? 

Economy    Engineering    Company 

263^  West  Van  Buren  Street        Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York  Philadelphia         Atlanta 

Detroit         San  Francisco 

Standard  Steel  Construction  Co.,  Canadian 

Manufacturers  and  Selling  Agents, 

Port  Robinson,  Ont. 


Economy  System 
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an" international  trader 


500  United  States  branch  fac- 
tories are  located  in  Canada. 

This    number   is   being   con-  *— «-— 
stantly  and  rapidly  increased.    —^ 
Every  week   some    new   and 
important  U.  S.  House  opens  - 
for  business  in  Canada. 

An  immense  quantity  and 
variety  of  goods  are  made  in 
Canada  for  domestic  con- 
sumption and  for  export. 

In  addition,  Canada  buys 
$2,000,000  worth  of  goods  per 
day  from  the  United  States. 


th( 


Canada's  yearly  trade  is  over  two  Billion  Dollars,  or  one-fifth  that   of 

United  States. 

Canada  is  an  "international  trader"  of  growing  importance. 

What  do  you  make  or  sell? 

Canada  wants  articles  that  lessen  labor: 

— the  best  of  things  to  eat  and  wear; 

— every  necessity  and  convenience; 

— and  Canadians  have  the  money  to  buy  them. 

Sell  to  the  Canadian  people.     Establish  a   demand   for   your   goods   there. 
Advertise  in  the  national  medium — 

The  Daily  Newspapers  of  Canada 

They  will  carry  your  message  to  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  Dominion. 

10%  of  your  U.  S.  advertising  appropriation  will  cover  Canada  thoroughly 

and  efficiently. 

Start  now! 

Ask  these  papers  for  details  of  the  market  they  serve. 

Have  your  advertising  agent  prepare  a  brief  on  the  Canadian  market  for  your 
goods — and  the  cost  of  a  campaign  in  The  Daily  Newspapers  of  Canada. 


Place 

Population 

Paper 

Place 

Population 

Paper 

Halifax.  N.  S. 

53  000 

HERALD  &  MAIL 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

225,000 

free  press 
telec;ram 

St.  John,  N.  B. 

55,000 

.STANDARD 
TELEGKAFII  &  TIMES 

TRIBUNE 

Montreal  P.  Q. 

800,000 

(;azette 

Reftina,  Sask. 

26,105 

LEADER 

.STAR 

Saskatoon,  Sask. 

21,054 

PHOENIX 

LA  FATRIE 

STAR 

Quebec,  P.  0. 

100,000 

TELEGRAPH 

C;alftary,  Alta. 

56,302 

ALBERTAN 

Ottawa,  Ont. 

121,675 

CITIZEN 
JOURNAL  DAILIES 

HERALD 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

53,794 

BULLETIN 

London,  Ont. 

60.000 

ADVERTISER 
FREE  PRESS 

JOURNAL 

Toronto,  Ont. 

525,000 

c;lobe 

Vancouver,  R.  <;. 

120,000 

SUN 

WORLIXS.  &D.) 
STAR 

Victoria,  IJ.  C. 

45,000 

COLONIST 

I'rcpared  by  SMITH.  DI'.NNIL  a-  MUOKIi,  Limited,  Advertising  Agency,  Toronto  ami  Montreal 
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MOTORING  -  AND  -  AVIATION 


REAL  MOTORING  PERILS  IN  THE  MOVIES 


IF  you  are  thinking  of  joining  a  Suicide 
Club,  don't.  It  isn't  necessary;  you 
nay  retire  from  this  life  with  a  good  deal 
nore  liveliness  and  general  eclat  by  getting 
<j  job  driving  an  automobile  in  the  thrill 
)art  of  a  movie  comedy.  The  persons  who 
•rdinarily  hold  these  jobs  are  able  in  most 
ases,  by  nerve  and  training  and  physical 
lexterity,  to  escape  sudden  death,  but  any 
me  desiring  to  part  company  with  his 
aortal  coil  is  advised  to  go  through  one  of 
he  "stunts"  they  commonly  "pull"  and 
niscalculate  chances  by  the  fraction  of  a 
econd.  The  result  woiUd  be  all  that  the 
aost  "clubby  "  member  of  the  most  desper- 
,te  Suicide  Club  could  desire. 

As  for  the  men  who  do  movie  thrillers 
.  la  motor-car  as  a  part  of  their  day's  work, 
he  main  reason  that  they  seldom  get 
lurt,  according  to  C.  A.  Mera,  who  knows  a 
3t  of  them,  is  that  "Providence  wants  to 
ee  what  else  they  can  do  before  thej^  get 
o  the  end  of  their  rope."  This  curiosity 
n  the  part  of  Providence  is  no  doubt  shared 
ly  the  movie  public,  which  nowadays,  we 
.re  told,  demands  real  gasoline  devils  risk- 
ag  real  necks  and  real  cars  and  will  not 
tand  for  "faked"  pictures  of  perilous 
cenes.  One  well-known  comedy  company 
las  two  famous  old  cars,  "which  have  been 
a  the  stunt  business  for  years,"  Mr.  Mera 
ells  us  in  Motor  Life: 

One  is  a  Ford  and  the  other  an  ancient 
lup.  It  is  usual  to  use  Fords  for  comedy 
n  account  of  the  multitude  of  jokes  that 
lave  been  draped  over  Henry  for  many 
ears.  A  Ford  is  just  naturally  funny, 
^'his  one  has  been  driven  through  rivers  over 
ts  head.    It  has  pitched  over  precipices. 

Not  long  ago  they  drove  it  through  a 
and-pile  in  such  a  way  that  the  front  axle 
iras  bent  into  the  shape  of  the  letter  U. 
i'hey  thought  old  Lizzie  was  gone  this 
ime  sure.  However,  they  were  not 
hrough  with  the  scene,  so  it  was  decided 
o  give  her  one  more  kick  and  finish  her. 
rhey  set  the  cameras  and  sent  her  slam- 
»ang  into  a  big  pile  of  bricks  and  mortar. 
Phis  resulted  in  bending  another  letter  U 
ato  the  front  axle;  but  happily  on  the 
ither  side.  So  Lizzie  came  through  the 
irdeal  steering  better  than  ever. 

All  the  motor  stunts  at  the  Sennett 
tudio  are  in  the  hands  of  Fred  Jackman, 
he  chief  of  the  camera  men,  who  for  years 
las  had  charge  of  the  chases  that  bring 
learly  every  comedy  to  a  sensational  close. 
ie  has  a  regular  force  of  specially  trained 
:amera  experts  and  chauffeurs  who  are 
rained  to  the  madness. 

One  of  the  A,  B,  C's  of  the  education  of  a 
Packman  chauffeur  is  to  make  a  machine 
ikid. 

They  have  reduced  skidding  to  such  a 
ine  art  that  they  can't  get  the  necessary 
brills  out  of  an  ordinary  slippery  street 
bny  more.  They  select  the  slickest  piece 
>f  pavement  they  can  find  and  sliekify  it 
vith  a  special  preparation  of  soft  soap  and 
!rude-oil  until  it  is  slippery  as  glass.  Over 
his  they  make  the  machines  waltz. 


"All  the  wrecked  cars  that  you  see  on  the 
street  after  every  rain  are  absolutely  un- 
necessary disasters,"  says  Mr.  Jackman. 
"These  comedy  -  stunt  chauffeurs  have 
learned  to  send  a  car  whirling  round  and 
round  like  a  top,  but  stopping  it  at  the 
exact  spot  I  have  previously  marked  on  the 
pavement.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  control  a 
skidding  car  as  a  well-behaved  one  if  you 
thoroughly  understand  driving.  The  secret 
is  slipping  in  the  clutch  and  giving  her  the 
'gun'  with  sulficient  courage. 

"To  the  inexperienced  driver,  it  is 
peculiarly  terrifying  to  feel  the  car  waltzing 
around  underneath  him.  As  he  sees  the 
hind  wheels  catapulting  toward  a  curb  with 
frightful  force  he  often  knows  that  he 
ought  to  tui-n  his  front  wheel  toward  the 
curb  also  and  gives  her  all  the  power  he 
has;   but  he  usually  lacks  the  nerve. 

"Our  skidding  isn't  confined  to  light 
cars.  Not  long  ago  one  of  our  chaiiffeurs 
turned  a  four-ton  fire-engine  four  times 
round  and  round  on  a  slippery  street  and 
stopt  it  five  feet  from  the  camera  at  the 
exact  spot  we  had  marked.  Another  driver 
whirled  a  truck  containing  eighteen  men 
on  a  waltzing  trip,  making  three  complete 
circuits  and  stopping  atthe  indicated  spot. 

"There  never  would  be  any  rainy-day 
accidents  if  all  drivers  understood  the 
simple  laws  of  skidding.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  rules  is:  If  j'ou  have 
to  put  on  your  brakes,  use  yoiu*  emergency, 
not  your  foot  pedal,  and  keep  your 
clutch  in." 

Mr.  .Jackman  says  that  one  of  the  wildest 
thrills  that  an  automobile  ever  has  been 
used  in  was  in  a  recent  Sennett  comedy, 
wherein  a  light  car  went  over  a  cliff  near 
Santa  Monica.  The  driver  went  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  a  precipice,  which 
was  so  steep  that  a  gang  of  men  had  to 
pull  down  the  back  end  with  a  rope  to 
keep  it  from  pitching  over  head  first  and 
making  an  end-over-end  trip  to  the 
bottom. 

Speaking  in  general  about  the  mechanical 
stunts  put  over  in  motion-pictures,  Mr. 
Jackman  says  that  the  day  of  trick  stuff 
is  passed  and  that  the  theatergoer  who  is 
thrilled  may  reassure  himself  that  the 
perils  he  sees  are  the  real  thing.  According 
to  the  writer: 

Motion-picture  directors  at  Los  Angeles 
are  constantly  in  search  of  locations  where 
they  can  pull  off  new  and  dangerous  mechan- 
ical stuff.  For  instance,  there  is  a  crossing 
on  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  near  Los  Angeles 
where  the  fast  overland  train  comes  by  at 
the  same  hour  every  day  and  at  the  same 
rate  of  speed.  Mr.  Jackman  and  his 
assistants,  by  driving  an  automobile  along 
the  road  which  runs  parallel  with  the 
tracks  for  some  distance  and  then  turns 
at  the  crossing,  was  able  to  estimate  the 
exact  speed  to  drive  the  automobile  in 
order  that  they  might  successfully  actually 
dash  across  in  front  of  the  train,  in  taking 
the  picture.  Cameras  were  set  on  both 
sides  of  the  track. 

"This  stunt,  like  all  thrills  in  modern 
motion-pictures,"  says  Mr.  Jackman,  "re- 
quires nerve  on  the  part  of  the  actors  in  the 
machine.  Another  trait  they  must  pos- 
sess is  confidence  in  the  others  participat- 


jyiake  It  Easy  for 
zour  Vvorkmen  to 
Go  Home  Clean 

IT  BUILDS   MORALE 

yV  N   army   eitner  military  or 
industrial  fights  or   works 
according  to  its  morale. 

In  tne  recent  -war  military 
executives  gave  studied  atten- 
tion to  tne  cleanliness  or  their 
men  for  triey  knew  its  stiiren- 
mg  and  invigorating  eirect 
on  their 'morale. 

Industrial  executives  are  giv- 
ing tnis  same  attention  to  the 
cleanliness  or  tneir  Avorkers. 
1  ney  know  now  this  cleanliness 
speeds  production  and  keeps 
doAvn  tne  snop  sick  list. 

It  IS  in  these  snops,  factories, 
mills,  etc.,  that  are  getting 
maximum  production  that 
Speakman  Sno^vers  and  Wash- 
ups  are  usually  found,  for  these 
fixtures  allow  workmen  to  free 
tnemselves  from  the  grime, 
grease  and  dirt  of  tneir  toil  m 
tne  shortest  possible  time  and 
w^itk  the  least  effort. 

Another  reason  for  installing 
SPEAKMAN  Industrial 
Sho"wers  and  \Vash-ups  is  their 
freedom  from  up-keep  cost 
(they  rarely  get  out  of  order) 
and  their  economical  features 
are  such  as  valves  that  control 
the  volume  of  water,  also  the 
Speakman  mixometer  -which 
gives  the  desired  shower  tem- 
perature instantly. 

You  -would  probahly  he  in- 
terested in  the  helpful  sugges- 
tions in  our  booklet.  Tone  Up 
in  Ten  Minutes."  A  post 
card  -will  bring  it. 

SPEAKMAN   COMPANY 

^VilInington,  Delaware 

SPEAKMAN 

INDUSTRIAL  SHOWERS 
AND    WASH-UPS 
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Dear  Sin 

Ihiring  a  recent  conference  of  the  national  Association  of  Motor 
Truck  Sales  Managers,   consideration  was  given  to  ways  and  n»ans  of  prcanpt- 
ing  the   increased  use  of  Motor  Tjruclcs, 

A  review  of  past  activities  by  your  Company  along  this  line  indi- 
cates excellent  results   in  the  use  of  the  slogan  "Ship  By  Truck"  ooupled 
with  the  work  of  your  •*Ship  By  Truck**  bureaus  throughout  the  Country. 

Your   "Ship  By  rruok"  slogan  and  the  design  in  which  it  is  incorpo- 
rated are  looked  upon  as  a  most  apt  presentation  in  the  briefest  possible 
foi*m.     The  three  words,    "Ship  By  Truck"  constitute,   in  our  opinion,  the 
keystone  of  all  efforts   that  have  been  made  to  bring  favorably  to  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  this  Country  the  great  utility  of  the  Motor 
Truck. 

We  realize  the  intensive  and  far-reaching  efforts  you  have  put  be- 
hind this  movement.     With  full  knowledge  of  the  strong  impression  it  has 
made  upon  the  commercial  activities  of  this  Country,  we  feel  the  idea  it 
conveys  has  grown  even  beyond  the   limits  of  your  great  Company  to  continue 
to  carry  its  message  to  the  extect  it  warrants. 

For  the  benefit   of  the  industry  and  with  a  belief  in  the  broad- 
minded  policy  that  actuates  your  Company,  our  Association  asks  you  to 
publicly  endow  the   "Ship  By  Truck"  slogan  to  our  Association  to  be  used  by 
all  ovir  members  and  to  be  recommended  for  use  by  all  individuals  and  organ- 
izations  interested  in  Motor  Truck  Transportation. 

If  you  find  it  possible   to  act   favorably  upon  this  suggestion  our 
Association  will  take  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  using  in  the  most 
effective  manner"  th>e  original  idea  developed  and  so  ably  brought  into 
prominence  by  your  .Company. 

Yours  very  truly, 

RATIOITAL  ASSnp^TlOK;  OF  LiOTOR  TRUCK  SAXES  MAHAGEB3. 


PreM  dent  ♦_ 
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An  Appreciation  and 
A  Dedication 


npHE  letter  reproduced 
here,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Firestone,  by  the 
National  Association  of 
Motor  Truck  Sales  Man- 
age.s,  indicates  that  in 
something  over  a  year  the 
Ship  by  Truck  move- 
ment has  grown  from  an 
abstract  idea  to  a  mighty 
movement  of  national 
import. 

States,  municipalities. 
Chambers  of  Commerce, 
goods  roads  organizations, 
truck  operators,  the  own- 
ers of  truck  express  lines, 
the  general  public,  the 
press,  have  aided  to  spread 
the  news  of  the  value  of 
motor  truck  transporta- 
tion. 

Discussion  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  demonstration. 

Groups  of  trucks  have 
journeyed  from  city  to 
city.  They  have  penetrated 
the  rural  districts.  They 
have  gone  into  the  fields 


The  Sign  of  Good  Trucking 
Service:  Manufacture — 
Operation — Maintenance 

and  shown  their  ability  to 
traverse  rough  ground 
with  heavy  loads. 

One  of  the  most  recent 
and  most  important  aids 
has  been  the  concentration 
of  the  full  strength  of  the 
National  Association  of 
Motor  Truck  Sales  Man- 
agers behind  the  Ship  by 
Truck  movement,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Tracy. 

Shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
them  stands  the  Firestone 


organization  to  carry  for- 
ward the  Ship  by  Truck 
idea. 

Firestone  men  have  been 
enthusiastically  behind 
this  movement  from  its 
first  inception  by  the 
Firestone  Company.  At 
its  factory  and  many 
branches  Ship  by  Truck 
Bureaus  are  maintained, 
through  which  is  cleared 
definite  information  for 
all  interested. 

What  Firestone  has  ac- 
complished in  giving 
publicity  to  this  idea,  in 
collecting  data  showing 
the  tremendous  import  of 
this  movement,  in  formu- 
lating plans  for  making  it 
more  nearly  universal  in 
its  application,  has  later 
been  overshadowed  by 
the  whole-hearted  back- 
ing of  the  business  world 
and  by  public  officials. 

Firestone  stands  ready  to 
do  its  part. 


FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 

FIRESTONE  PARK  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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MOTORING   AND 
AVIATION 

Continued 


iug  in  the  stunt.  An  example  of  what  I 
mean  by  confidence  is  a  recent  thrill  we 
produced. 

"We  had  a  man  walking  along  the  road 
with  a  watermelon  in  his  arms.  He  dropt 
the  watermelon,  and,  while  he  was  down 
on  his  hands  and  kuees  trying  to  pick  it 
up,  a  motor-cycle  with  a  sidt^car  came  along, 
the  dri\er  of  the  motor-cj'cle  tipped  his 
machine  so  the  side-ear  passed  entirely 
over  the  body  of  the  man  who  was  trying 
to  recapture  the  watermelon.  To  carry 
out  this  stunt  successfully,  we  had  to 
measure  the  road  at  various  points  and  to 
rehearse  with  a  box  placed  where  the  man 
with  the  watermelon  was  afterward  actually 
to  be.  The  actor  who  was  after  the 
watermelon  had  to  have  confidence  in  the 
motor-cyclist's  ability  to  tip  his  car  high 
enough  at  the  right  time,  and  the  actor 
with  the  watermelon  also  had  to  drop 
over  not  too  soon  or  it  would  have  spoiled 
the  picture.  If  he  dropt  too  late,  he  would 
probably  have  been  killed  bj^  being  hit  by 
the  motor-cycle.  To  tip  the  ear  at  the 
proper  height,  the  motor-cycle  had  to  be 
going  thirty-five  miles  an  hour.  The  stunt 
was  successfully  puUed  off  and  it  took 
nearly  a  day's  hard  work  making  measure- 
ments, etc.,  in  order  to  secure  the  perfect 
cooperation  between  all  the  actors  and 
camera  men  taking  part." 

How  many  people  have  seen  an  automo- 
bile dash  through  a  plate-glass  window  and 
have  said  to  themselves,  "Oh,  just  another 
movie  trick."  They  were  wrong,  and  Mr. 
Jackman  explains  why  this  stunt  can 
be  successfully  performed  without  injuring 
the  actors. 

"Crack  an  egg  against  your  forehead 
slowly,"  said  Mr  .Jackman,  "and  it  will 
hurt  a  little.  Tap  it  smartly  against  your 
forehead  and  you  will  hardly  feel  it. 
Along  the  same  principle,  an  automobile 
can  dash  at  top  speed  through  a  plate-glass 
window,  and  the  glass  is  broken  into 
millions  of  fine  particles  none  of  which  cuts 
the  a<;tors.  Their  eyes  are,  of  course,  pro- 
tected. Drive  the  same  automobile  at  slow 
speed  through  the  window  and  every  one 
in  the  car  will  certainly  be  badly  cut  by 
the  large  pieces  of  glass  into  which  the 
window  would  be  broken  by  the  ear's  slow 
speed.  But  there  again  this  stunt  requires 
nerve  on  the  part  of  the  actors  in  the  car." 

A  recent  stunt  with  two  Fords  and  a 
motor-<'ycle,  Mr.  Jackman  cites,  required 
nerve  with  quick  thinking  on  the  part  of 
the  actors  who  took  part  in  the  "chase," 
as  this  stunt  is  called.  The  two  Fords 
were  chasing  the  motor-f^yde,  over,  under, 
and  around  a  bridge.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  chase  had  hcc.n  can;fully  arranged,  and 
the  location  marked  off,  and  each  point 
where  a  turn  was  to  be  made  being  de-sig- 
nat<!d,  and  the  speed  at  whicli  they  w<-re 
to  V)e  driven  fixt,  the  two  P'ords  and  the 
motor-<rycle  came  together  in  head-on 
collision  underneath  the  l)ridge.  The 
drivers  of  th«;  Fords  backed  away  and  the 
motor-r;yclist  dashed  uj)  the  road.  It 
added  an  unexpected  thrill  to  the  picture, 
as  th«!  cam(!ra  men  kept  clicking  away.  No 
on«r  was  hurt.  If  the;  drivers  of  the;  Fords 
had  not  l)acked  away  and  let  the  motor- 
cyclist escape,  as  he  was  supposed  to  do 
in  the  story,  the  stunt  would  have  be(!n 
complet<;ly  spoiled.  As  it  was,  it  was  a 
great  success. 

A  recent  skidding  stunt  required  abso- 
lute timing  as  well  as  nerve.     The  street 


was  flooded  with  water,  a  Ford  came  down 
directly  toward  the  camera  and  at  a  point 
where  the  street  turned  on  a  curve,  at 
a  speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour.  The  Ford, 
attempting  to  make  the  curve,  skidded,  of 
course,  and  broke  off  the  rear  right  wheel. 
By  carefully  planning  this  stunt  the  Ford 
remained  right  where  it  was  within  view 
of  the  camera.  The  passenger  in  the 
Ford  was  thrown  out  of  the  car  and  landed 
directly  in  a  wheelbarrow  which  was 
standing  at  the  curb. 

"I  should  not  advise  any  one  to  try  this 
stunt,"  says  Mr.  Jackman,  "without 
plenty  of  preparation." 

Even  in  the  cases  of  mechanical  stunts 
w'here  all  is  not  quite  in  fact  as  it  seems 
to  be  when  one  sees  the  films  displayed, 
great  nerve  is  required  and  more  of  that 
confidence  which  Mr.  Jackman  places 
almost  as  high  a  value  upon  as  nerve.  As 
an  example  of  this  is  a  stunt  which  he  pro- 
duced at  the  cliffs  overlooking  the  ocean  at 
Santa  Monica,  California.  An  ambulance 
driven  by  girls  was  proceeding  along  the 
street  near  the  cliff".  Another  automobile 
along  this  road  hit  a  hay-wagon  and  the 
driver  and  occupants  of  this  car  were  com- 
pletely covered  with  hay,  the  di'iver,  accord- 
ing to^the  story,  lost  control  of  the  car, 
dashed  toward  the  cliff,  hit  the  ambulance 
head-on,  and  knocked  it  half-way  over  the 
embankment  so  that  it  was  hanging  by  its 
two  front  wheels.  Some  stunt.  How  was 
it  done? 

The  machine  with  its  occupants  covered 
with  hay  was  tied  tight  against  the  front 
of  the  ambulance.  Altho  covered  with  the 
hay,  the  driver  of  the  car  then  slowly  drove 
his  ear  forward,  pushing  the  ambulance 
over  the  cliff'  so  that  it  hung  by  its  two  front 
wheels.  Maybe  that  didn't  require  some 
nerve  on  the  part  of  the  girls  in  the  ambu- 
lance who  were  slowly  being  driven  back- 
ward with  a  possibility  that  they  might  be 
thrown  off  the  cliff  three  hundred  feet  to 
the  ground.  The  hay-covered  automobile 
was  held  by  heavy  ropes  which  ran  to  a 
large  tree  out  of  the  range  of  the  camera 
and  here  it  was  held  by  a  number  of  men 
working  with  pulleys  and  having  the  rope 
thrown  around  the  tree  many  times. 

"These  examples  I  have  given,"  says 
Mr.  Jackman,  "prove,  I  think,  that  the 
mechanical  stunts  one  sees  in  the  movies 
to-day  are  produced  by  the  cooperation  of 
directors  and  camera  men  who  study  the 
speed  and  timing  of  all  the  apparatus  in- 
volved and  by  actors  and  actresses  who 
have  a  great  deal  of  nerve  and  absolute 
confidence  in  each  other.  So  that  by  all 
working  together  the  stunt  is  pulled  off. 
Nowadays  the  person  who  goes  to  a  moving- 
picture  th(^ater  has  seen  so  many  stunts 
that  he  can  tell  at  once  when  trick  photog- 
raphy appears.  The  result  is  that  the  days 
of  trick  photography  are  over  for  good 
and  all. 


GIANT  TIRES— The  great  increase  in 
the  use  of  giant  pneumatic  tires  on  trucks 
of  two  tons'  capacity  and  over  may  eventu- 
ally result,  says  The  Commercial  Vehicle, 
as  quoted  in  Engiueeriiuj  and  Contracting 
(Chicago),  in  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
d<'sign  of  truck  chassis  intended  to  be 
employ(!d  with  such  tires  instead  of  solids. 
It  goes  on: 

It  seems  apparent  that  a  great  reduction 
in  weiglil  can  be  secured  due  to  the  better 
cushioning  eff<!ct  of  pneumatics  as  crom- 
panid  with  solids.  Up  to  the  present  time 
little  has  beendoiu;  along  this  line;.  When 
a    truck-owner    wants    to    use    pneumatics 


instead  of  solids,  the  truck-maker  generally 
furnishes  the  identical  chassis  as  ordinarily 
fitted  with  solids  and  tells  the  owner  that 
he  will  be  able  to  secure  greater  speeds 
with  the  same  degree  of  safety  as  when 
solids  are  used.  It  will  not  be  long  before 
the  truck-owner  will  be  dissatisfied  with 
such  a  method  and  demand  a  real  pneu- 
matic-tired chassis.  The  result  of  the 
experiment  in  running  large  pneumatic- 
tired  trucks  overland  between  Akron  and 
Boston  for  two  years  seem  to  indicate  that 
an  ordinary  three-ton  chassis  designed  for 
use  -with  solid  tires  can  safely  carry  five 
tons  when  mounted  on  pneumatics.  After 
further  investigation,  it  is  even  possible 
that  several  hundred  additional  pounds 
may  be  shaved  off  the  three-ton  chassis 
weight  when  used  to  carry  five  tons  on 
pneumatics.  It  is  also  evident  that  engines 
of  greater  power  must  be  installed  in  order 
to  permit  the  greater  speeds  made  possible 
by  the  use  of  pneumatics  to  be  secured. 


A  FOND   FAREWELL  TO  A  GOOD, 
GASOLINE -SWIGGING  JANE 

TV  /f  EN  have  loved  their  horses  well 
■^*-»-  throughout  the  ages,  as  much  good 
literature  tells.  Can  the  modern  man 
reaUy  develop  affection  for  that  up-to-date 
mechanical  substitute  for  the  horse,  the 
motor-car?  It  may  be  that,  in  rising  to 
the  statement,  "I  could  humbly  kiss  your 
back  fender,"  spoken  to  his  departing  car 
on  a  most  affecting  occasion,  Strickland 
Gillilan,  the  familiar  author  of  much 
humorous  verse,  has  really  "struck  a  new 
note  in  literature."  His  complete  farewell, 
which  is  notably  not  only  for  a  new  emo- 
tional tone  but  for  considerable  motor- 
sense,  runs  as  follows  in  The  Maryland 
Motorist  (Baltimore) : 

Jane,  you've  been  a  darned  good  old 
boat. 

If  I  had  been  as  good  a  master  as  you 
have  been  a  servant,  there  would  be  much 
better  feeling  between  you  and  me  now, 
and  would  have  been  in  former  times. 

I  can  never  remember  you  neglecting 
me  when  I  had  not  first  doubly  or  trebly 
neglected  you.  You  have  never  done  me 
dirt  in  proportion  to  that  I  have,  through 
ignorance  and  carelessness,  done  you. 

You  never  ran  hot  on  me  unless  I  had 
overlooked  the  fact  that  your  oil-pump  had 
the  asthma,  that  your  fan-belt  was  loose, 
or  that  I  had  just  plain  forgot  you  needed 
oil  and  water  now  and  then. 

You  never  went  lame  through  tire 
trouble  unless  I  had  overlooked  the  worn- 
out  condition  of  inner  tube  or  casing,  the 
fact  that  the  lugs  were  eating  in  on  a 
too-much-worn  rim,  or  that  the  wheels 
were  something  less  than  half  a  mile  out 
of  alinement. 

You  never  stopt  stock  still  in  tlie  road 
with  me  unless  I  had  let  you  run  out  of  gas 
or  let  somi'body  put  water  in  with  the 
juicoline. 

You  never  sneezed  and  backfired  and 
(toughed  around  ami  pulled  reluctantly 
unless  1  had  committed  some  of  the  above 
crimes  on  you  or  let  the  carbon  get  thick  in 
your  valv(^s,  the  porcelains  in  spark-plugs  get 
broken,  or  the  wir(>s  become  disconnected. 

You  took  m(i  wherever  I  wanted  to  go, 
fast,(ir  than  I  should  hav<!  been  allowed  to 
go  if  a  i)oliceinan  ha<l  been  looking,  and 
brought  me  back,  in  ninety-nine  times  out 
of  a  hundred — yes,  and  better. 

All  this,  Jane,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a 
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Hap-hazard    '' catch-as- catc h-can ''    methods 

need  no  longer  be  tolerated  in  buying  ingot  metal.  : 

Surety  has  replaced  uncertainty ;  value  as  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents, 
is  no  longer  guesswork  but  absolutely  determinable. 

That's  the  "big  thing"  behind  "Certificate"  Metal  Ingots.  It  puts  buying  on 
a  basis  of  value  received.  It  furnishes  a  working  basis  which  affects  economies  in 
every  operation,  to  which  you  subject  "Certificate"  Metals  in  manufacturing. 
The  most  progressive  step  ever  made  in  buying  and  selling  of  metal. 

What  the  "Certificate"  Stands  For 


V  -" 


\ 


With  every  shipment  of  "Certificate"  Metal  you 
receive  a  signed  certificate,  an  accurate  record  of 
analysis  made  by  expert  metallurgical  chemists. 
The  number  on  this  certificate  corresponds  with 
the  number  marked  on  every  ingot  of  the  ship- 
ment and  identifies  it. 

It  shows  the  complete  chemical  analysis.  The 
tensile  strength,  elongation  and  Brinell  hardness. 
It  contains  a  microphotograph  of  the  structure  of 
the  metal.  It  is  a  reliable,  dependable  guarantee 
of  quality  and  composition. 

What  the  "Certificate"  Means 

It  eliminates  waste.  You  buy  no  more  than  you 
specify  of  the  expensive  metal  in  the  alloy.  You 
get  no  less  than  the  exact  amount  you  pay  for. 
You  are  buying  no  more  hardness,  or  other  physical 


quality  than  that  you  require  in  your  finished  product. 
It  means  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  alloy 
which  will  increase  your  shop  efficiency  by  econo- 
mizing both  labor  and  material. 

Fifty  years  spent  in  handling  non-ferrous  alloys 
has  shown  us  the  vital  need  for  this  method  of  buy- 
ing and  selling.  We  have  standardized  metal  buying. 

Order  ''Certificate"  Metals  for  efficiency. 

This  Book  Sent  On  Request 

It  tells,  Why,  How  and  Where 
"Certificate"  Metals  are  pro- 
duced. Of  value  and  inter- 
est to  every  man  associated 
with  any  industry  w^here  al- 
loys are  oised.  It  throws  a 
new  light  on  metal  buying. 


\ 


Oliver  Building 
Boston 


White  &  Bro.,  Inc. 

Since   1869 
Smelters  and  Refiners  of  Non-Ferrous  Metals 

Manufacturerx  of  Ingot  Copper,  Composition,  Bronze  and 
Brass  Ingots,  Babbitt  Metal,  Solder  and  Type  Metals 

General  Offices,  NORTH  AMERICAN  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA 


Trinity  Building 
New  York 
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Every  Time  You  Telephone 


Every  time  you  tele- 
phone you  have  at  your 
ready  command  property 
w^orth  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars. Millions  are  actually 
used  for  the  long  distance 
call,  and  for  your  simplest 
message  you  have  the 
sole,  exclusive  use  of  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  worth  of 
property. 

This  vast  telephone 
plant  must  be  not  only 
constructed  and  installed, 
but  must  be  kept  electric- 
ally alive  to  respond  in- 
stantly to  your  conven- 
ience or  emergency.  It  is 
manned  by  a  multitude  of 
telephone  workers  day  and 


night,  not  only  to  connect 
you  with  any  one  of  ten 
million  other  subscribers, 
but  also  to  maintain  per- 
fect pathw^ays  for  that 
delicate  telephone  current 
started  by  your  merest 
breath. 

This  service,  with  its 
skilled  operators,  its  sensi- 
tive apparatus,  its  many 
lines  of  communication 
must  be  kept  up  to  mcix- 
imum  usefulness,  and  its 
cost  is  enormous. 

This  vast  vitalized  plant 
is  so  manned  and  man- 
aged, that  you  use  it  when- 
ever you  w^ill  for  a  few 
copper  cents. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 

Universal  Service 


MOTORING    AND 
AVIATION 

Continued 


few  years  ago  I  couldn't  run  a  wheelbarrow 
and  knew  no  more  of  internal  combustion 
engines  than  I  do  now  of  the  state  of 
health  of  Pancho  Villa,  or  whether  they  use 
Yale  locks  in  the  Martian  canals. 

When  I  think  how  patient  and  faithful 
and  long-suffering  and  efficient  you  have 
been  despite  all  my  neglect  and  brutality, 
Jane,  I  could  weep  for  shame  and  humbly 
kiss  your  back  fender. 

You  have  always  been  dignified  in  your 
bearing,  tho  not  always  right  in  your 
bearings.  When  the  latter  became  super- 
heated and  began  adhering  to  each  other 
instead  of  rotating  freely,  because  of  a  lack 
of  lubrication,  you  sometimes  complained 
loudly  and  swore  a  few  fervent  and  sooty 
oaths.  But  always  for  my  information 
and  to  advertise  the  fact  that  soon  I 
shouldn't  have  any  engine  under  the  hood 
at  all  if  I  didn't  get  wise  and  have  things 
fixt  up. 

Yes,  Jane,  you  have  acted  better  than 
any  horse  would  have  acted  under  the 
circumstances.  Had  a  brute  been  so  neg- 
lected and  mistreated  and  had  its  physical 
needs  ignored  as  yours  have  been  at  times, 
you  would  have  either  killed  me  or  been 
dead  yourself  years  ago.  But  you  have 
kept  right  on  going,  tho  now  that  I  look 
back  over  j^our  career,  from  the  pinnacle 
of  a  little  wee  bit  more  knowledge  of  your 
interior,  Jane,  I  marvel.  I  can  not  see  how 
you  did  it,  Jane!  You  are  a  living,  puffing, 
gasoline-swigging  evidence  of  how  nearlj' 
fool-proof  the  manufacturers  are  making 
'em  nowadays.  Half  the  time  you  should 
have  put  me  under  the  hood  and  let  your 
engine  take  my  place  in  the  driver's  seat, 
just  to  give  me  fully  to  understand  how  I 
was  abusing  your  palpitating  heart  and 
other  useful  and  essential  members,  as 
well  as  to  improve  the  driving. 

Jane,  I  am  going  to  sell  you.  I  hate  to 
do  it,  Jane,  but  I  shall  cease  for  a  year 
being  careless,  and  become  earless.  I  shall 
not  be  in  need  of  a  boat  next  year,  Jane. 
I  shall  watch  jealously  to  see  how  your  new 
master  treats  you.  If  he  doesn't  treat  you 
anj^  better  than  I  have  treated  you  in  my 
more  densely  ignorant  days,  I  shall  slip  out 
across  the  moonlit  fields  some  still  night 
and  hamstring  his  favorite  cow.  If  he  lets 
your  brushes  wear  out  and  the  generator 
get  all  pitted  and  rough  so  that  when  you 
are  stopt  with  the  bummest  brush  right  over 
the  deepest  pit;  and  if  he  then  cusses 
you  because  your  self-starter  won't  self- 
start — Jane,  if  ho  does  these  things  to  you, 
I  shall  set  his  house  on  fire.  There  is  no 
excuse,  in  this  year  of  grace,  for  any  man's 
being  so  densely  ignorant  of  the  vital 
organs  in  his  vehicle's  viscera.  Of  course, 
last  year — but  that  was  different,  and  it 
was  Me. 

Let  me  know,  Jane,  if  he  does  you  dirl. 
If  he  lets  you  get  all  gummed  up  with 
(tarbon  or  hits  your  grease-cups  run  dry  or 
your  tires  get  below  tlie  proper  standard 
of  inflation,  or  dix'sti't  water  your  battery, 
send  th<i  distress-signal  across  the  spaces, 
and  I'll  cointi  to  .you,  Jane — come  on  the 
run  with  a  large  Stillson  wrench  and  a  jack- 
handle  and  beat  your  new  master  into  a 
ruddy  pulj)-  I  will,  so  lielp  me  Hanner! 


One  Policy 


One  System 


The  Real  Danger.  -DocTon — "  Don't 
worry.  Y(!ars  ago  I  had  tho  same  symp- 
toms as  you  have  now." 

I'atiknt — "  Yes;  but  you  had  a  differ- 
ent doctor." — London  Passing  Show. 
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JOY-RIDES    FROM  THE    VIEW -POINT 
OF  A  FINANCIAL  AUTHORITY 

UNCLE  SAM  is  rich  enough  to  buy 
us  all  a  farm,"  ran  the  old  saw. 
"But  who  wants  a  farm?  Can't  he  buy 
automobiles  for  all  of  us?"  That  is  the 
attitude  of  a  large  part  of  American  wage- 
earners  and  small-salaried  men  and  their 
families,  according  to  a  writer  in  Financial 
America.  They  envy  the  indulgence  of 
their  wealthy  neighbors,  and  emulate  them 
after  a  fashion.  The  writer  continues, 
speculating  on  the  subject  of  joy-rides  for 
everybody: 

America  now  uses  about  3,500,000  motor- 
cars in  all.  Probably  300,000  are  commer- 
cial vehicles.  This  leaves  3,200,000  so- 
called  pleasure-cars,  about  one  for  every 
thirty-three  inhabitants.  It  is  enough  to 
give  every  one  several  joy-rides  a  week  if 
the  motor-car  could  be  passed  around  from 
house  to  house.  But  the  owners  won't 
listen  to  it.  They  know  from  bitter  ex- 
perience that  a  car  wears  out  fast  enough 
when  limited  to  their  own  use.  Tires 
wear  still  faster.  Small  chance  there  for 
the  workingman  to  borrow,  even  if  he  can 
provide  gasoline.  He  may  have  to  insist 
on  another  raise  from  Uncle  Sam  and  buy 
that  car. 

Very  well.  Suppose  all  of  us  agree  with 
him.  We  make  the  order  a  car  for  every 
family.  Can  the  order  be  filled?  There 
are  about  21,500,000  families  in  the  United 
States,  not  to  mention  the  bachelors  and  old 
maids  unattached.  The  average  price  of 
a  car  had  risen  from  $723  in  1916  to  $1,060 
in  July  last.  That  is  the  Government's 
statement.  Deduct  3,500,000  cars  al- 
ready provided.  That  would  leave  Uncle 
Sam  to  pay  for  18,000,000  new  "flivvers," 
or  limousines,  or  whatever  model  might  be 
chosen.  The  bill  comes  to  a  trifle  over 
nineteen  billions,  about  eighty  millions  over. 
Sounds  like  another  war-budget.  Perhaps 
a  war  would  be  cheaper — a  war  on  economic 
lunacy,  say,  or  on  Bolshevik  radicalism. 
It  might  not  cost  more  than  a  few  millions 
of  the  eighty.  There  would  remain  the  nine- 
teen billions  to  pay  our  twenty-five  billions 
of  national  debt. 

However,  if  we  feel  that  fiothing  else  but 
joy-riding  is  worth  while,  let's  talk  about 
the  car.  Our  automobile  -  manufacturers 
say  they  made  about  1,694,000  passenger- 
cars  in  the  fiscal  year  1917.  Then  the  War 
Department  reduced  much  of  this  produc- 
tion as  non-essential.  The  builders  are 
working  hard  to  get  back  to  it  now.  It 
looks  as  if  they  would  succeed.  Rut  if  we 
are  to  have  those  18,000,000  family  cars 
this  year  they  will  have  to  enlarge  their 
plants.  So  "vvill  the  steel-companies  that 
supply  them,  the  tire-,  body-,  and  accessory- 
makers,  gasoline-refiners,  and  oil-producers. 

It  required  560,000  men  in  1917  to  pro- 
duce the  output,  not  counting  the  steel-, 
oil-  and  gasoline-producers  outside  the  in- 
dustry. To  turn  out  18,000,000  more 
cars  within  a  year  would  require  produc- 
tive capacity  more  than  ten  and  one-half 
times  greater  than  our  best  year.  So  we 
take  5,000,000  mechanics  from  other  in- 
dustries— or  shall  we  import  5,000,000?— 
and  hire  them  to  build  automobiles  as  fast 
as  they  can  learn  their  new  jobs.  That  is 
quite  an  army — half  of  all  the  men  be- 
tween 21  and  31  years  old,  as  the  draft 


Eight   common   grease 
cup  troubles— eliminated 


New  grease  cup  prevents  muss   and  wasted  time  in 

** greasing  up.  '*    Already  used  byjhousands  of 

car  owners.     Can  be  put  on  any  car. 


THE  meanest  regular  job  on  a  car 
is  filling  old-fashioned  grease  cups. 
Grease  oozes  out.     Screw  threads 
get  crossed  and   jammed.      You   often 
need  pliers  to  turn  the  cap  down. 

Motorists  today  need  a  new  kind  of 
grease  cup — one  that  will  get  all  the 
grease  to  all  the  bearing,  and  yet  that 
wi//  not  soil  the  hands. 

A  mussy,  disagreeable  job 
made  easy 

Clean,  quick,  convenient  to  fill,  posi- 
tive in  lubrication  —  the  new  Searing 
Grease  Cup  is  what  motorists  have  been 
waiting  for. 

A  slight  twist  removes  the  cover. 
You  drop  in  a  fresh,  handy  little  card- 
board container  of  grease,  the  Searing 
Grease  Cartridge — snap  on  the  cover 
again — and  the  trick's  done. 

A  few  easy  turns  on  a  thumb  screw 
(not  the  old  style  screw  cap)  forces  the 
grease  to  the  bearing  with  a  pressure  of 
more  than  600  pounds. 

A  single  turn  every  few  days  keeps 
the  bearing  thoroughly  flushed.  Perfect 
and    constant   lubrication!     A   real 


economy 


The  eight  points  of  the  Searing 
Grease  Cup 

1.  No  daubing  around    with   bulk,   grease  in 

the  old-fashioned  can  or  bucket ! 

2.  No    screw  threads  to  get  crossed  in  put- 

ting on  the  cap  ! 

3.  No  pliers  or  wrench  ever  needed  ! 

4.  No  possibility  of  grease  oozing  out  around 

the  edge  of  the  cup  ! 

5.  No  worn  bearings  ! 

6.  No  dirt-clogged  bearings  ! 

7.  No    squeaking    steering    gears    or    spring 

shackle  b61ts  ! 

8.  No  long  process  of  unscrewing    in    order 

to  refill  I 


The  Searing  Grease  Cup  is  already 
being  put  on  many  of  the  new  car 
models  as  standard  equipment. 

You,  too,  can  have  clean,  effective 
"greasing" 

Get  a  Searing  Grease  Cup  and  a 
single  box  of  Searing  Grease  Cartridges 
from  your  dealer  today.  He  already 
has  them  in  stock,  or  can  get  them  for 
you  in  a  short  time.  Put  the  cup  on  the 
bearing  or  bolt  that  has  given  you  the 
most  trouble.  See  for  yourself  the  im- 
provement over  the  old  method — how 
quick  and  clean  it  is  to  fill,  how  sure 
and  effective  the  lubrication. 

Standardize  on  Searing  Grease  Cups 
throughout  your  car.  They  will  save  you 
many  hours  of  needless  drudgery  every 
year. 

LIST    PRICES 

Cups,  each 50c 

Cartridges,  box  of  20 25c 

PACIFIC   COAST  TERRITORY 

Cups,  each 65c 

Cartridges,  box  of  20 30c 

Pacific  Coast   Distributors:    U.    S.   Manufacturers 
Sales  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Manufactured  by 

THE  LEWIS  SEARING  COMPANY 

of  Michigan 

Detroit  Michigan 


ANY  CAR  CAN  BE  EQUIPPED  WITH 

SEARING  GREASE  CUPS 

,  The  Searing  Grease  Cup  is  made  with 
the  usual  one-eighth  inch  tapered  pipe 
thread  connection,  standard  on  most  cars. 
For  cars,  however,  that  do  not  have 
grease  cup  connections  of  this  size,  we 
furnish  the  necessary  adapters  at  10c  each. 

To  secure  adapters  of  the  proper  size, 
merely  send  us  the  name,  and  year  or 
model  number  of  your  car.  Yciu  can  also 
obtain  adapters  at  your  dealer's. 
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POWDER 

ANTISEPTIC 

/or.  Pyorrhea  prevention 


Gums  that  bleed  easily— 

that  are  soft  and  sensitive — warn  you  that 
pyorrhea  is  developing.  Loss  of  teeth  will 
surely  follow  unless  pyorrhea  is  checked 
or  prevented. 

Dental  clinics,  devoted  exclusively  to 
pyorrhea  research  and  oral  prophylaxis, 
have  proved  the  specific  value  of  Pyorrho- 
cide  Powder  for  restoring  and  maintaining 
gum  health.  It  is  endorsed  by  the  dental 
profession  for  pyorrhea  treatment  and  pre- 
vention. It  keeps  the  gums  healthy  and 
the  teeth  clean. 


Pyorrhocide 
Powder  is  eco- 
nomical because  a 
dollar  package  con- 
lain  s  six 
months'sup- 
ply .  Soldby 
leading 
druggists 
and  dental 
supply 
houses. 
Free  Sample 
iVrit:  for 
free  sample 
and  our 
booklet  on 
'Prevention 
and  Treat- 
ment of 
pyorrhea. 
The  Dentinol 
&  Pyorrhoride 
Co.,  Inc. 
Sole  Dis- 
tributors 
1476  Broad- 
way, N.  Y. 
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^^or\f^Ji2^ijj^  Scien  iifically 
J'erfecied  by 
Clinical  J^esearch. 


Stw  to" 


W^  Khali  enntinue  to  offer  throutjh  exhauative  scientific  re- 

trnrckj    and  hy   uniimiUd  clinical 

/iicilitieH,  ontu  Buck  a  tlenti/rice  aa 

in    proved    mott     eMectirt — in     pro- 

moting     tooth,   gum     and     mouth       ^^^  ...—        _^     - 
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INVENTORS 


Who  desire  to  secure  patr-nt 
should  write  for  our  guide 
book  "HOW  TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send 
mode!  or  sketch  and  description  of  your  invention  and 
we  will  «ive  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


There's 
something 

about  jt 
you'll  liki 


I 


1 


On  .Sale 
JRvery  vvHtrrc 


MM   Herbert  ^ 

lareyton 


London 

Smokin^Mixture 


Serriple  upon  request. 

FalkTobacco  Co.  J 784  Bro.iJwcty.  NewYork. 
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showed.  Their  loss  would  be  seriously 
felt  by  railroads,  factories,  and  mines. 
They  might  ask  more  money,  finding  them- 
selves in  demand.  If  so  there  would  be 
another  boost  in  automobile-prices  to  be 
passed  on  to  Uncle  Sam  for  another  ad- 
vance in  wages  all.  around. 

Then  we  shall  require  more  dealers, 
garages,  and  repair-shops  to  take  care  of 
the  additional  ears.  In  1917  these  em- 
ployed 230,000  men,  it  was  estimated. 
With  everybody  automobiling  we  would 
need  2,415,000  men.  So  we  draft  2,115,000 
more  from  railroads,  mines,  other  factories, 
and  shops. 

But  the  total  of  all  men  experienced  in 
mechanical  pursuits  is  about  9,500,000. 
This  includes  factory-employees  of  all 
kinds,  building  trades,  chemical  industries, 
miners,  oil-producers,  and  railroad  men. 
If  we  are  to  have  those  family  ears  soon, 
these  industries  must  give  up  7,115,000 
of  their  9,500,000  men.  There's  no  help 
for  it  unless  we  draft  7,115,000  farmers 
and  farm-laborers  out  of  16,500,000  in 
America,  and  teach  them  to  make  auto- 
mobiles. But  this  instruction  might  use 
up  a  year  or  two.  How  can  a  family 
impatient  for  a  joy-ride  be  expected  to 
wait?  The  joy  would  evaporate  before 
the  ride  began.  Then,  too,  our  food-sup- 
ply would  be  cut  possibly  in  half.  Could 
we  get  along  with  a  meal  and  a  half  a  day 
instead  of  three?  Possibly,  if  the  enthusi- 
asm held  out.  But  it's  weakening.  The 
automobiles  would  be  required  to  serve  as 
ambulances  and  funeral  -  cars  on  this 
scheme. 

Immigration  of  7,000,000  and  more 
mechanics  seems  to  be  the  only  feasible 
means  of  obtaining  the  necessary  labor. 
Europe  could  not  spare  that  many.  But 
the  Japanese  are  clever  in  using  tools. 
.Japan  is  overcrowded.  They  would  be 
more  than  willing  to  help  us  and  help 
themselves  to  our  resources. 

It's  time  to  think  of  the  capital  needed 
for  the  job.  After  financing  Europe  as 
well  as  ourselves  in  a  war,  we  should  be 
equal  to  it.  More  than  a  billion  and  a 
quarter  was  occupied  in  1917  in  the  motor- 
car and  parts  and  accessories  industries, 
*and  iu  the  business  of  dealers,  garages,  and 
repair-shops.  Multiply  it  ten  and  one-half 
times,  and  we  have  more  than  thirteen 
billions.  With  car-prices  up  fifty  per  cent. 
and  costs  advanced  equally  or  greater, 
more  capital  is  needed.  So  fifty  per  cent, 
is  added,  giving  nearly  twenty  billions. 

With  Uncle  Sam  providing  customers,  the 
motor-car  builders  should  be  able  to  bor- 
row (he  twenty  billions,  or  sell  stock  enough 
to  raise  the  money.  Then  they  would  pro- 
ceed to  spend  much  of  it  for  buildings, 
macliincry,  tools,  steel,  brass,  nickel,  rub- 
ber, hardwood,  paint,  leather,  plate  glass, 
and  other  mat  (trials  needed  to  make  18,- 
000,000  automobiles.  In  this  way  any 
m(!clianics  remaining  in  other  iiulustries 
would  also  be  added  to  those  producing 
automobiles. 

Then  there's  gas  to  consider.  An  automo- 
bile consumes  on  the  avc^rage  four  hundred 
to  five  hundred  gallons  a  year,  an  expert  says. 
Twenty-one  million  fiv(!  luindred  thousand 
pleasure-cars  would  cat  uj),  at  4.50  gallons 
each,  9,()75,000,00a  gallons  of  the  juice. 
Our  total  jjroductioii  last  year  was  about 
3J/2  billions.  To  make  up  the  difTcrcnce 
of  6H  billions,  we  will  have  to  build  nearly 
three  times  as  many  refineries. 


(TRerc  is 
Comfort 


/n  Svery 
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Itigrttims 

Thetd^peutic 

-Shaving  Ct^am 

For  a  clean,  close,  comfortable  shave,  get  a  60c  jar  of 
Ingram's  Therapeutic  Shaving  Cream  and  use  It  in  this  way: 
Place  a  small  portion  of  the  antiseptic  cream  on  the  chin. 
Moisten  your  shaving  brush  and  work  the  cream  into  a  rich, 
dense,  long- lasting  lather.  Applying  plenty  of  water,  spread 
the  lather  to  soften  the  entire  beard.  Slip  the  razor  swiftly 
over  your  face  just  once  and  it  will  leave  you  clean  shaven, 
cool  and  comfortable.  Ingram's  Shaving  Cream  keeps  the 
skin  healthful,  preventing  irritation  and  healing  small  abra- 
sions or  scrapes. 

To  receive  free  a  25c  package  of  Ingram's  Zodenta  for  the 
teeth,  mail  ua  the  name  of  the  druggist  who  sells  you 
Ingram's  Therapeutic  Shaving  Cream  together  with  the 
carton  it  comes  in.  If  your  druggist  is  not  supplied^  mail 
60c  to  us  with  his  name  and  address  and  receive  a  jar  of 
Ingram's  Therapeutic  Shaving  Cream  with  the  Zodenta.  We 
will  then  remit  to  the  druggist  his  profit  on  the  sale. 

F.  F.  INGRAM  CO..  77,  10th  Street,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Canadian  Address,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Australasian  Address,  Melbourne.  T.  W.  Cotton,  Ltd.,  Agent 

To  convince  yourself  of  its  merits  write 
for  free  sample 
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Moisten  Your  Air 

You  can  prevent  colds,  relieve  ca« 
tarrh,  preserve  furniture,  woodwork 
and  plants  and  cut  coal  bills  with  a 

BODDINGTON 

HUMiDiFieR 


attached  to  your  radiators  aad  regis- 
ters.   Restores  6  quarts  of  water 
to  the  air  daily.    Sold  by  Hard- 
ware and  Department  Stores. 
Ifj'our  dealer  can't  supply  you, 
send  for  free  trial  offer,    - 

GEO.  W.  OIENER  MFG.  CO. 
401  MontJcelloAve..  Chicago,  III. 


Send  tS  Bungalow  Books 

Plar,  FUTURE  HOMES  Now 

with  ECONOMY  PLANS 

of  CALIFORNIA  STYLES 

—noted  for  comfort,  beauty 
andadaptability  toanyclimate. 
*'Rrpr  K' ntatire  Cal.  Homes" 
BO  Plans,  $3750  to $12,000-$! 

"Tbe  New  Oolnniall" 
65  Plans,  $3000  to  $20,000-$! 

"West  Coast  BiinpalowB^* 

60  Plans,  $1800    to  $4500—$! 

SPECIAL  OFFER.     Send  $2.50  for  all  3  above  books  PRCF 
and   get   book   of  75   Special    Plans,    also   Garage   folder*  »^«-<l-. 
EXTRA-"Little   Bungalows"— 40    Plans,   $750   to  $3000-50  ct». 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied 

E.  W.  STILLWELL  &  CO.,  Architects,  484  Calif.  Bldp.,  Los  Angeles 


NO  HAMMER  NEEDED    k 


''or   hanging  pictures,  charts, 

calendars,   prints,  drawings,  etc., 

in  plaster  walls  or  woodwork,  use 

Moore  Push-Pi  ns,  Glass  Heads, 

Steel   Points.      Easy     to    insert  and 

won't  injure  wall. 

Sold  by  hardware,  stationery,    4  f\  per 

drutf   and  photo  supply  stores    ^  \J^  packet 
everywhere. 

Moore  Puih-Pin  Co.,  133  Berkley  Si.,  Philadelphia 


V/URUlzEKo 


,      Complete      ^^MAf 

^Musical  Outfits  ■jl^^ 

OnTriai  _ 

ANT  moBlcal  Inatrament  lent  for  a  week's 
trial  with  complete  mosical  Outfit,  €M9, 
fltiUBic,  BClf  inBtructore,  etc. 
Usve  a   fres   trial.    No   obliiratloo  to  bay. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog 

All  musical  Inatrumcnta  illUBtratod.  Full  de> 
tallsof  free  trial  and  emnll  monthly  payment!. 
THE  RUOOtPH  WURLITZER  CO.  -  Oept.  2401 
1.  4th  St..  Cincinnati  or  S.Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
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PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

December  17. — The  Supreme  Council  de- 
cides that  it  will  be  necessary  to  furnish 
relief  to  Austria  in  the  amount  of 
$70,000,000,  for  the  purchase  of  food. 

December  20. — The  first  section  of  the 
German  Commission  entrusted  with 
preparations  for  putting-  the  Peace 
Treaty  into  effect  arrives  in  Paris. 

December  21. — The  second  section  of  the 
German  mission  reaches  Paris.  It  is 
headed  by  Herr  von  Simon. 

AFFAIRS  IN  RUSSIA 

December  17. — A  message  by  wireless 
received  in  London  from  Moscow  re- 
ports the  alleged  capture  of  Kief  and  the 
occupation  of  Kupiansk,  southeast  of 
Kharkof,  by  the  Bolsheviki. 

December  18. — Gen.  Simon  Petlura, 
Ukrainian  commander,  has  fled  into 
Poland,  says  a  Bolshevik  wireless 
message  from  Moscow,  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  troops  have  been  dispersed. 

December  19. — -A  Helsingfors  dispatch  re- 
ports the  discovery  of  an  anti-Bolshevik 
plot  in  Petrograd,  as  a  result  of  which 
900  persons  have  been  arrested  and 
350  executed. 

A  London  report  says  severe  lighting 
has  taken  place  near  Narva,  on  the 
Esthonian  front,  where  fhe  Bolsheviki 
are  reported  to  have  captured  several 
villages. 

General  Denikin  has  gained  an  im- 
portant victory  in  the  Volga  Valley,  ac- 
cording to  information  from  Helsing- 
fors, and  is  said  to  have  taken  10,250 
prisoners  and  considerable  equipment. 

December  22. — Irkutsk  advices  say  the 
city  of  Tomsk,  western  Siberia,  has 
been  evacuated  by  the  Siberian  troops 
of  the  All-Russian  Government. 

Advices  reaching  the  State  Department  at 
Washington  report  that  Bolshevik  at- 
tacks in  Esthonia  are  increasing,  and 
that  negotiations  are  in  progress  for 
the  withdrawal  of  General  Yudenitch's 
troops  into  Lettonia. 

An   intercepted    wireless    message    from 
Moscow    says    a    revolt    against    the 
.  Bolsheviki  is  in  progress  in  Turkestan. 

FOREIGN 

December  17. — The  Mexican  Government 
replies  to  the  second  American  note, 
demanding  release  of  William  O. 
Jenkins,  American  Consular  Agent, 
and  declares  that  since  Jenkins  has 
been  released  on  bail,  Mexico  pre- 
sumes the  "ill-feeling"  between  the 
two  countries  has  disappeared. 

December  18. — Premier  Lloyd  George 
states  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  Allies  have  decided  to  make  peace 
with  Turkey  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  without  the  participation  of 
the  United  States. 

A  new  turn  in  the  Fiume  situation  is 
brought  about  by  opposition  to  the 
withdrawal  of  Captain  d'Annunzio's 
forces,  which  may  block  acceptance  of 
proposals  of  General  Badoglio,  Italian 
Chief  of  Staff,  to  assume  command  at 
Fiume.  It  is  said  that  a  large  number 
of  soldiers  wish  to  remain  in  Fiume  until 
formal  annexation  to  Italy  is  promised. 

Amanullah  IQian,  reigning  Amir  of 
Afghanistan,  issues  a  manifesto  of 
independence,  says  a  London  dispatch. 
A_  large  part  of  Afghanistan  has  been 
within  the  British  sphere  of  influence 
since  1893. 
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TKe   All-Year,   All-Family 
City  and    Suburban    Car 

This  mag,nificent  Detroit 
Electric  is  easily  the  en- 
closed-car  sensation  of  tKe 
year. 

It  is  a  supreme  demonstra- 
tion of  tKe  fact  that  the 
fine  electric — commodious, 
cleanly,  luxurious,  safe  and 
easy  to  operate  —  is  un- 
equalled as  the  car  for  any 
weather  and  every  season. 


^Do  not  fail  to  see  this  new 
Detroit  Electric,  either  at 
the  automobile  shows  oi* 
at  the  show-rooms  of  your 
local  distributor. 

DETROIT  ELECTRIC  CAR  CO. 

DETROIT  *        MICHIGAN 

"The  Electric  was  the  Pioneer  En- 
closed Car— and  it  is  still  the  Best" 
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Copyright  1920,  Rex  Manufacturing  Company 


There  is  a  Rex  A II- Seasons 
Top  that  is  specially  designed 
and  built  for  each  of  the 
following  maizes  of  tour- 
ing cars  and  roadsters: 

Dodge  Brothers     Lexington 
Essex  Buick 

Reo  Hudson 

Paige  Studebaker 

Nash  Elgin 

and  others 


^L-SEASONS  TOP 

MANUFACTURED  AND   LICENSED 
UNDER  OUR  OWN  BASIC  PATENTS 


On  Cold,  Winter  Evenings 

People  who  own  Rex-topped  cars  make  no 
compromise  with  cold,  w^inter  evenings. 
They*always  ride  snug  and  warm,  no  matter 
how  inclement  the  weather. 

They  go  with  their  cars  w^hen  and  w^here 
they  w^ant  to  go  without  looking  at  the  ther- 
mometer or  the  weather  report. 

They  have  invested  a  moderate  sum  for 
motoring  comfort  and 'protection.  They 
have  cars  of  everyday  usefulness.  They  are 
done  with  flapping  side  curtains,  and  cold 
rides  and  w^et  clothing. 

Rex  All-Seasons  Tops  are  made  for  the  im- 
provement of  nevsr  cars  and  old. 

Your  dealer  is  showing  Rex-topped  sedans 
and  coupes  in  his  salesroom.  And  he  has 
Rex  All-Seasons  Tops  to  install  on  automo- 
biles already  in  service. 

REX    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY     • 

Connersville,  Indiana 

Manufactured  under  license  in  Canada  by 
Carriage  Factories,  Ltd.,  Orillia,  Ontario,  Canada 
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The  Cuban  Senate  approves  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Germany. 

Tierce  fighting  by  Montenegrins  against 
Serbian  occupation  of  their  country  is 
reported  to  have  occurred  during  the 
first  part  of  December,  according  to 
Paris. 

December  19. — An  unsuccessful  attempt 
is  made  in  Dublin  to  assassinate 
Viscount  French,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  One  of  the  attacking  party  is 
killed,  and  a  detective  in  Viscount 
French's  car  is  wounded,  but  the  latter 
escapes  uninjured. 

December  20. — Advices  from  Saloniki  say 
Bulgarian  Bolsheviki  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  municipal  elections  held  in 
Sofia,  causing  a  virtual  panic  in  that 
city,  with  decrease  of  production  and 
impending  famine. 

December  21.— By  a  vote  of  242  to  216  the 
Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopts 
an  order  expressing  confidence  in  the 
Government  and  upholding  Premier 
Nitti's  Cabinet. 

December  22. — According  to  a  dispatch 
received  in  Paris  from  Rome,  Gabriele 
d'Annunzio  is  reported  to  have  aban- 
doned command  at  Fiume,  and  is  now 
said  to  be  on  the  high  seas. 

Premier  Lloyd  George  outlines  the  Brit- 
ish Government's  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  under  which 
it  is  proposed  to  establish  self-govern- 
ment over  the  whole  of  Ireland,  with 
two  parliaments,  one  in  the  north  and 
one  in  the  south. 

Tho  it  was  reported  that  efforts  were 
made  to  delay  or  cancel  the  proposed 
plebiscite  in  Fiume  on  the  question  of 
General  Badoglio's  proposals  to  sub- 
stitute Italian  regulars  for  the  d'An- 
nunzio forces  in  that  city,  the  plebiscite 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  and  to  have 
been  85  per  cent,  in  favor  of  accepting 
the  proposal. 

The  State  Department  instructs  the 
American  Embassy  at  Mexico  City  to 
ask  the  Mexican  Government  for  the 
immediate  release  of  Leonard  and 
Martin,  two  American  sailors  who  were 
arrested  some  time  ago  at  Mazatlan, 
Mexico,  and  held  in  jail  ever  since  on 
various  pretexts. 

DOMESTIC 

December  17. — Levy  Mayer,  of  Chicago, 
chief  counsel  for  the  distillers  in  the 
Middle  West,  announces  that  the 
liquor  interests  will  soon  file  a  suit  in 
the  Court  of  Claims  at  Washington, 
to  recover  $400,000,000  from  the 
Government,  as  loss  due  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  War-time  Prohibition  Act. 

Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  issues  a  statement  confirming 
the  general  understanding  prevalent 
for  a  month  that  he  will  leave  the 
Cabinet  in  the  near  future. 

Judge  A.  B.  Anderson,  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  at  Indianapolis, 
instructs  the  Federal  grand  jury,  im- 
paneled to  investigate  alleged  law 
violations  in  connection  with  the  coal 
strike,  that  not  only  had  the  mine- 
owners  conspired  among  themselves,  but 
with  the  miners,  to  hmit  production 
of  coal. 

Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia,  and  Henry  L. 
Myers,  of  Montana,  Administration 
Senators,  make  brief  speeches  in  the 
Senate,  suggesting  that  poht^cs  be  dropt 
in  connection  with  consideration  of  the 
Peace  Treaty,  and  that  a  compromise 
be  effected,  permitting  ratification. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island  begins  an 
attack  upon  the  Prohibition  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  and  the  Volstead 
Enforcement  Law,  by  filing  a  motion 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  asking  leave  to  begin  proceedings 
to  enjoin  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
against  citizens  of  Rhode  Island. 


A  recount  of  votes  east  in  the  November 
election  in  some  1,500  Ohio  precincts  has 
«  been  decided  upon,  to  determine 
whether  the  "wet"  victory  of  about 
400  votes  was  the  true  result  of  the 
election. 

The  House  Post-office  Committee  calls 
upon  every  newspaper  in  the  country 
to  reduce  its  consumption  of  news- 
print paper  by  10  per  cent,  for  a  period 
of  six  months  in  an  effort  to  relieve 
the  present  serious  paper  shortage. 

The  House  passes  a  bill  ordering  the  sale 
of  housing  facilities  erected  by  the 
Government  during  the  war  to  relieve 
congestion  in  many  industrial  centers. 
The  measure  also  abolishes  the  United 
States  Housing  Bureau. 

December  18. — Twenty-seven  members  of 
the  I.  W.  W.  are  found  guilty  of  con- 
spiracy against  the  Government  in  the 
Federal  Court  at  Kansas  City,  and 
sentenced  to  prison  for  terms  ranging 
from  three  to  nine  years. 

Attorney-General  Palmer  announces  that 
the  five  big  packing  companies  against 
whom  antitrust  proceedings  were  re- 
cently begun  by  the  Government, 
agree  to  a  plan  of  voluntary  dissolu- 
tion of  any  existing  understanding 
among  them,  to  the  separation  of  the 
five  from  all  their  principal  subsidiaries, 
and  their  retirement  from  many  com- 
mercial fields  they  have  entered  in  the 
last  few  years.  The  defendants  will  be 
put  under  a  permanent  injunction  to 
obey  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

December  19. — Victor  L.  Berger,  denied  a 
seat  in  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives recently  on  the  ground  of 
disloyalty,  is  reelected  to  the  House 
from  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
Wisconsin  by  a  majority  of  several 
thousand  votes. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota  holds 
that  making  intoxicating  or  near- 
intoxicating  beverages,  even  for  one's 
own  use,  is  unlawful  in  that  State,  in  a 
decision  sustaining  the  validity  of  the 
Prohibition  Enforcement  Act  passed  by 
the  1919  legislature. 

The  Senate  passes  the  Sweet  bill  amending 
the  War-Risk  Insurance  Act,  and  pro- 
viding for  additional  compensation  to 
disabled  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  nurses, 
and  their  relatives. 

December  20. — With  its  antistrike  pro- 
visions unchanged,  the  Senate  passes 
the  Cummins  Railroad  Reorganization 
Bill  by  a  vote  of  46  to  30,  and  the 
measure  now  goes  to  conference. 

Congress  adjourns  until  January  5,  with- 
out making  any  provision  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  railroads  on  January  1. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  reports  favorably  a  redraft  by 
Senator  Knox  of  a  joint  resolution 
declaring  peace  with  Germany. 

The  White  House  announces  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Presidential  Commission 
to  investigate  the  coal  industry.  They 
are  Henry  M.  Robinson,  former  member 
of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
representing  the  pubhe;  Rembrandt 
Peale,  an  independent  Pennsylvania 
coal  operator,  representing  the  opera- 
tors; and  John  P.  White,  former 
president  of  the  United  Mine-Workers 
of  America,  representing  the  miners. 
The  commission  are  informed  that  if 
they  find  it  necessary  to  readjust  the 
price  of  coal,  they  will  be  clothed 
with  the  same  powers  as  those  ex- 
ercised by  the  Fuel  Administrator. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  announces 
that  the  retail  price  of  twenty-two 
staple  food  articles  showed  an  increase  of 
2  per  cent,  in  November  over  October 
prices. 

The  enactment  of  the  Sweet  Bill,  in- 
creasing payments  of  war-risk  insurance 


Get  a  Box  Today 

Put  a  Red  Cross  Cough  Drop  in 
your  mouth  and  let  it  melt. 
It's  a  flavor  you'll  like.  They 
are  good  for  kids  or  grown-ups. 

Nothing  like  them  for  relieving  a  cough. 
Smokers  and  speakers  use  them  to  take 
the  scratch  and  tickle  from  their  throats. 

Made  of  chemically  pure  ingredients. 
Famous  for  30  years.  Sold  by  drug, 
candy    and    cigar   stores   everywhere. 

Handy  Box — Packed.  Full — 6  Cents 
Made   by 

CANDY  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  St.  Louis 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY     superiority    quickly     becomeg 
plain  to  the  man  or  womau  who  investigates. 


iati 


Mbtrolal 


1  mill  I 

^"Tuinrr 


Just  touch  the  button 
when  you  put  on  a  record 
—  that's  all  —  and  your 
phonograph  is  wound 
electrically. 

Positive  in  operation — so  simple 
a  child  can  use  it — will  not  mar 
the  most  expensive  cabinet. 

Used  in  place  of  the 
winding  crank 

The  MOTROLA  electrical  self- 
winder  can  be  instantly  attached 
to  any  phonograph — winds  with- 
out danger  of  overwinding — is 
indispensable  to  the  phonograph 
owner. 

'  Sold  at  leading  phonograph  sliops 
everywhere,  or  a  post-card  will 
bring  dealer's  name  to  you. 


JONES-MOTROLA,  Inc. 

West  35th  Street,  New  York 

E.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago 

South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 


29 
57 
315; 
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THE  Florsheim  Straight 
Last  is  a  conservative 
style  that  never  changes — 
a  superior  quality  shoe 
that  combines. dignified 
appearance  with  absolute 
comfort.  One  of  many 
Florsheim  styles. 

Consider  the  wear, 
not  the  price  per  pair. 
Look  for  the  quaUty  mark 
"Florsheim." 

The  Florsheim  Shoe 
Company 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Write  for 

booklet  "Styles 
of  the  Times" 

The 
Reliance — 


DECK  PAINT 

^i^     l« 

^      ■    ^ 

You'll  like  U.  S.  N.  Deck  Paint  for  its  con-    ■■ 
venience,  ease  of  application,  covering'capac-     ^^H 
ity,   quick    dryini;   quality,    durability    and     ^^H 
thorough  washability.    You'll  like  the  beauty     ^^H 
of  its  soft  and  lasting  colors  best  of  all.    An     ^^M 
ideal  finiih  fur  general  use  around  the  home.     ^^M 

THE  BILUNGS-CHAPIN  CO.            H 

Boston             Cleveland             New  York    ^H 

DRIES  HARD  OVERNIGHT     { 

^ 


^ 


i<i 


The 

Faultless 

Smile 

Rest  assured' 


/SJeepWell'" 


Faultless 

Pajamas  and  Night  Shirts 

"The  NlGHTwearofaNationr 


K0«n(i/tL0ejC6.?'     D«nin\f>f«- WajwYork.;.. 


from  S30  to  $80  monthly,  is  completed 
by  Congress  and  sent  to  the  President 
for  approval.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
measure  will  cost  the  Government 
S80,000,000  a  year. 

John  Skelton  Wilhams  is  nominated  to 
be  Controller  of  the  Currency  for  the 
third  time  by  President  Wilson.  His 
first  two  nominations  were  not  acted  on 
bj^  the  Senate. 

Enactment  of  the  McNarj'  Bill,  con- 
tinuing Federal  control  of  sugar  during 
1920,  is  completed  by  Congi'ess  and 
sent  to  the  White  House  for  approval. 

Frank  L.  Polk,  Under-Secretary  of  State, 
Henry  White,  and  Gen.  Tasker  H. 
Bliss,  American  Peace  Delegates,  arrive 
in  New  York  on  the  transport  America 
from  Brest. 

The'  House  unanimously  passes  the  Im- 
migration Committee's  bill  providing 
for  the  deportation  of  all  aliens  affiliated 
^\nth  anarchistic  organizations. 

December  21. — The  coal  operators,  after  a 
meeting  in  Washington,  announce  their 
refusal  to  accept  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  prepared  by  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Palmer  and  John  L.  Lewis,  acting 
president  of  the  United  Mine-Workers 
of  America,  on  the  ground  that  the 
commission  created  under  the  agree- 
ment to  settle  the  differences  between 
the  miners  and  operators  would  have 
unlimited  power  to  fix  wages  and  hours 
and  other  conditions  of  labor. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, just  issued,  shows  that  more  than 
1,250,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  were 
exported  from  the  United  States  during 
the  first  ten  months  of  the  present 
year,  in  the  face  of  a  growing  scarcity. 
The  sugar  exports  this  year  exceeded  by 
339  per  cent,  the  amount  sent  out  of  the 
country  during  the  same  period  last 
year. 

Legislation  for  a  virtual  reorganization 
of  the  Army  has  been  tentatively  agreed 
upon  by  the  Senate  military  sub- 
committee. It  provides  for  a  standing 
peace  army  of  280,000  men  and  com- 
pulsory military  training  for  boys  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Senator  Hitchcock,  Administration  lead- 
er, announces  that  during  the  holiday 
recess  of  Congress  overtures  will  be 
made  by  the  Administration  forces  to 
Republican  Senators  who  favor  ratifica- 
tion with  reservations,  with  a  view  to 
securing  a  compromise  some  time  in 
January. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-nine  alien  an- 
archists, among  them  Alexander  Berk- 
man  and  Emma  Goldman,  are  deported 
from  the  United  States  on  the  Army 
transport  Buford.  The  transport  is 
bound  for  Soviet  Russia. 

December  22. — Alexander  Howat,  presi- 
dent of  the  Kansas  district  of  the 
United  Mine-Workers  of  America,  is 
sent  to  jail  at  Indianapolis  on  the 
order  of  Judge  A.  B.  Anderson,  of  tlie 
United  States  District  Court,  accused 
of  violating  the  Court's  injunction  in 
not  sending  Kansas  mine-workers  back 
as  ordered. 

Attorney-General  Palmer  announces  that 
a  downward  trend  in  prices  may  be 
('xp(>cted  bcitween  January  1  and 
March  1,  as  a  result  of  government 
('ffort  during  the  last  five  months  to 
reduce  high  living  costs. 


Not  Enthusiastic. — "  So  you  want  to  be 
my  son-in-law,  do  you?  "  asked  the  man, 
witli  as  much  fierceness  as  he  could  assume. 

"  W(dl,"  said  tlie  young  man,  "  I  don't 
particularly  v/ant  to,  but  I  suppose  I  shall 
have  to  be  if  T  marry  your  daughter." — - 
I'lll-fljunjli  ( 'lironulc-'J'i'lcyraph. 


Necessary  Books 

for  Home  and  Office 

Entirely  Revised  and  Reset  from 
Cover  to  Cover 

The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionaries 
spell  e-f-f-i-c-i-e-n-c-y  in  the  classroom; 
insist  upon  their  use  if  you  are  connected 
with  school  or  classroom  work. 

The  NEW 

COMPREHENSIVE 

STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 

(Abridged  from  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard 
Dictionary) 

A  N  ideal  small  dictionary  for  all  general  pur- 
-^^  poses — widely  used  in  homes  and  offices, 
especially  adapted,  and  already  widely  adopted 
for  use  in  schools.  Defines  and  explains  48.000 
words  and  phrases,  including:  among  tliem  many 
important  terms  not  found  in  any  other  dictionary 
designed  for  similar  use.  The  definitions  are  all 
by  simple,  explicit  statement,  and  not  by  long 
or  abstruse  synonyms  that  must  in  turn  be 
looked  up.  1,000  pictorial  illustrations  eluci- 
date the  text.  The  work  contains  an  exclusive 
compounding  system  which  clearly  indicates 
how  and  when  the  hyphen  should  he  used.  It 
shows  at  a  glance  which  words  should  be  written 
with  capital  initial  letters,  because  only  such 
ivords  as  should  be  so  written  are  capitalized 
in  tlie  book. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES : 


Exact,  Inclusive,  Defini- 
tions.—  The  most  com- 
mon meaning  is  always 
placed  first. 

The  Spellings  conform  to 
those  adopted  by  the  best 
philologists. 

Exclusive  Compounding 
System. — It  indicates  the 
difference  between  hy- 
phenated compounds  and 
close  compounds. 


Thorough  Etymologies  are 
given  in  clear  and  simple 
form.  A  wholly  new  fea- 
ture in  a  dictionary  of  this 
size. 

Exclusive  Capitalization. 
— It  capitalizes  only  such 
wordsas  require  capitals. 

Exclusively  has  3,000  New 
Words  found  in  no  other 
dictionary  designed  for 
similar  uses. 


"This  thoroughly  up-to-date  and  remarkably  compact 
dictionary  is  admirably  adapted  for  general  use  where 
an  unabridged  dictionary  is  too  unwieldy  for  practica- 
bility."—  The  Philadelphia  Press., 

"Very  convenient.  The  inclusion  of  proper  names  and 
abbreviations  in  one  alphabetical  order  with  the  other 
words  is  a  convenience  in  a  dictionary  of  this  size." — 
The  Sun,  New  York. 

PRICE:— Clotb,  $1.00;  by  mall  $1.12;:indezed,  26c  extra 


The  NEW 

CONCISE 

STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 

(Abridged  from  the  Funit  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard 
Dictionary) 

Defines  and  explains  about  35,000  words  and 
phrases,  and  contains  780  pictorial  illustrations. 
Pronunciation. — Pronunciation  is  indicated    by  the 
Revised  Scientific  Alphabet  and  also  by  the  Text- 
book Key,  or  old  system  of  notation. 

Definitions. — The  definitions  are  clear  and  explicit — 
simple  and  easy  to  understand — written  in  defini- 
tive statement,  not  exprest  by  many-syllabled 
synonyms  beyond  the  student's  comprehension. 

Capitalization.  —  The  book  is  a  sure  guide  in  the 
matter  of  capitalization;  only  such  wordsas  should 
be  written  or  printed  with  initial  capital  letters  are 
•-apitalized  in  the  vocabulary. 

Prepositions. — The  Concise  indicates  the  correct  uae 

of  prepositions. 

Appendix.  —  The  Appendix  embraces  several  novel 
features:  Faulty  Diction;  Rules  for  Spelling;  Proper 
Names  of  All  Kinds;  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases; 
Symbolic  Flowers  and  Gems;  Abbreviations  and  Con- 
tractions, Etc. 

"A  book  that  should  appeal  to  all  persons  who  need  a 
handy  dictionary — one  just  large  enough  to  drop  con- 
veniently into  tlie  pocket." — The  Baltimore  American. 

"Thelittic  book  will  prove  a  convenience  to  many." — 
The  Sun.  New  York. 

Got  iho  MEW  CONCISE  Standard 

if  you  would  have  the  best  ready-reference  dictionary 
for  your  children;  or  for  your  own  general  home  or 
office  use. 

Kor  schools  it  is  the  PROVEN   SUPERIOR  of  all 
dictionaries  uf  its  size. 

I2nio.  cloth,  75c:  prepaid  87c:  with  Patent 
Thumb-Notch  Index,  2Sc  extra 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


.^.'54-60  Fourth  Avenue, 


New  York  City 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LII 


A  Love  That  Failed. — Hotjsewu 
you  love  work,  why  don't  you  find 

Tramp    (sadly) — "  Alas,    lady, 
blind." — London  Til-Bils. 


Reflections   on   a   Head. — Proi 
"  If  the  gentleman  in  the  back 
kindly  remove  his  hat  I  will  cont 
point    out    a    concrete    example 
Record. 


His  Weak  Point. — "  Is  your  h 
good  provider,  Dinah?  " 

"  Yessum;  he's  a  good  providab 
but  I'se  alius  skeered  dat  niggah's 
git  caught  at  it." — Houston  Chro, 


Horrible     Example.  —  An     ax 

driver  slowed  up  on  Second  Avei 
day  to  let  a  woman  cross  the  street 
and  she  fainted  and  had  to  be  earr 
hospital.  Drivers,  kindly  take  w 
Seattle  Posl-Intelligencer. 


War-Profiteers.  —  She  —  "  Tl 
squirrels  seem  to  be  so  happy  ani 
and  gay." 

He—"  Well,  they  ought  to  b< 
they're  worth  about  five  times  as 
they  used  to  be." — New  York  Wo7 


Poetical      Preparedness.  —  G 

"What  on  earth  do  you  want  w 
sheet  of  postage-stamps?  Why,  yc 
a  hundred  there  I  " 

Grey — "  Well,  you  see,  I've  ji; 
pleted  a  poem  and  I  may — er — se 
more  than  one  editor." — London 


Horrors  of  Prohibition. — "  What 
going  to  do  with  all  that  hon 
creme  de  jazz  you  worked  out  wit 
and  corn-meal  and  so  forth?  " 

"  That's  the  question !  "  said  Ui 
Bottletop.     "  What    are  we    goin' 
with  it?     We  can't  drink  it  and 
expensive   to   be   thrown   away."- 
ington  Star. 


Have  You  Tried  Santa  Claus? 

Louisville  ky. 
November  24 
Editor  Literary  Digest 
New  York.N.Y. 
Dear  Sir 

I  Will  you  Kindly  tell  me  w 
can  get  a  German  helmet  a 
fuU  ofholes 

Yous  Toidy 

Tom  Gilm 
I  am  Eight  Years  old. 
P.S. — My     Mother     sayes     you 
everything. 


Overdone  Defense. — The  visitor  1 
lawyer's  office  stood  in  amazement. 

"  I     say,     old    man  ! "     he     excla 
"  Whatever   has  happened  to  you? 
a  motor  smash  or  what?  " 

The  lawyer  shook  his  head  wearily  . 
gingerly  touched  his  bruised  and  band 
face. 

"  No.      You    remember    that    ease 
other  day  when  I  defended  a  man  eha 
with  assault?    Well,  I  made  a  strong 
for  him  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a 
rather  than  a  criminal." 

"  Yes,  but—" 

"  I  did  it  so  well  that  he  was  acquit 
and  he  waited  for  me  outside  the  court.' 
San  Francisco  Argonaut. 


D -finance]! 


liiTaciiniiivv 


RWPJtLoe  Co.'f"    vaiti^fjrit-r  Nejw  YorK;.. 


li;i\r  to  })(■  if  T  marry  your  daughtor."- 

I'ilt.sliiti(jh  (  lirtHtuic-TeUtjniiih. 


CURRENCIES   AND 
5TS 

)  between  Galicia  and  Russian  Po- 
•body   will  ascertain  which  of    the 
0,000  crowns  are  liabilities  of   the 
tate  and  which    are  liabilities  of 
nan-Austrian  state.     The   owners, 
r,  will  address  their  claims  to  the 
'  of  these  two  states. 
e  are  further  categories  of  rubles, 
the    old    Czar's   ruble,    of   which 
itill  a  circulation  of  more  than  one 
secondly,   thej  so-called  Kerensky 
which   there   is  a  circulation  of 
1,000;  thirdly,  the  German  ruble, 
^  the  German  banks  for  th    pur- 
requisition    under    the    respon- 
f  the  German  military  authorities 
>^nia,    and    fourthly,    a    kind    of 
ich  has  no  value  at  all,  namely, 
eh  the  Bolsheviki  spread  during 
Drt    time    of    occupation    in    the 
strict. 

1  eastern  Galicia  and  some  eastern 

Poland  were  attributed  for  some 

the  Ulcrainian  state,  Karbowanzys 

ued    by    the    hetman,    a    kind  of 

or  which  the  Government  of  the 

.  in  Kief,  but  not  Germany,  is  re- 

;.     Also    the    Ukrainian   Republic 

new  money,    which   they   called 

The  circulation  of  Karbowanzys 

wny  together  in  Poland  is  estimated 

00,000." 

is  Poland  going  to  do  about  this? 

be    asked.     The    Geneva    writer 

that   the  financial   authorities  in 

are  preparing  to  raise  a  loan  in 

iThich    will    be    deposited   in   Paris 

nd  will  be  the  basis  of  an  issue  of 

3ney    to    be    called    Slotny,    which 

/e  the  value  of  the  French  franc, 

I  be  the  only  legal  currency  in  the 

land.     They  expect  to  arrange  to 

;e     the     existing     currency     into 

and    thus    to    make   one    kind    of 

do  the  work  that  eleven  have  been 

The    only    difficulty    is,    our    au- 

points  out,  that  Poland's  national 

ire   so  great   that   there  will  be  a 

tion    to    spend    the    French   francs 

e  to  be  borrowed   in  making  pur- 

abroad.     In   this    case    the    Slotny 

simply  be  a  "  new'  kind  of  worthless 

,"  and  "the  whole  currency  reform 

be  nothing  but  the  addition   of  a 

L  sort  of  money  to  all  the  previous 

read    all    about    Poland's    foreign 

in  a  recent  issue  of     The  Economist. 

^ondon  financial  authority  reminds 

at    Poland's    financial    position   was 

ly  reviewed  in  brief  before  the  War- 

)iet  as  follows:     "The  foreign  debt 

and  has  actually  risen  to  5,728,000,- 

narks    (calculated    in    to-day's    de- 

ited  currency).     This  is  composed  of 

000    due    to    England,     114,000,000 

s  duo  to  Frances  $143,000,000  due  to 

•ica,  G,r)00,000  lire  to  Italy,  and  about 

10,000  florins  to  Holland."     But  The 

omist    has    obtained    further    details 

regard  to  the  thirteen  separate  debts, 

;h  it  presents  as  follows: 

1.  Contract  for  the  supply  of  war-ma- 
il by  the  French  Government,  on  a 
«  years'  agreement,  signed  on  April 
1919,  at  six   per  cent,  interest.     Total 

(,000,000  francs. 

'  2.  ('ontract  with  the  Compagnie  Fran- 

Ljgse  d'Orient  for  the  supply  of  7r),000  pairs 
„l)()()ls.     Signed  on  May  17,  1919.     One- 
h  of   the   total  sum  of  950,000  francs, 
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that  is,  190,000  francs,  is  payable  in  cash, 
the  remaining  four-fifths  in  five  per  cent. 
Treasury  bonds,  calculated  in  Polish 
marks,  to  be  completed  by  November  1, 
1919.  Exchange  at  the  rate  of  100  Polish 
marks     for     45     francs.     Total,     950,000 

"3._  Contract  with  the  firm  of  'C. 
Chapins  et  Winoler  Freres  for  the  sup- 
ply of  textile  goods,  signed  on  June  7, 
1919.  Bills  at  ninety  days'  sight  issued 
by  the  firm  on  the  P.  K.  K.  P.  in  francs, 
with  the  option  of  deferring  payment  four 
times,  each  time  for  ninety  days,  that  is  to 
say,  finally  payable  in  fifteen  months. 
Rate  of  interest  not  above  five  per  cent. 
Total,  about  5,000,000  francs. 

"4.  Contract  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment for  the  supply  of  war  -  material, 
signed  on  May  21,  1919.  Three  years' 
agreement,  six  per  cent,  interest.  Total, 
4,600,000  francs. 

"5.  Contract  of  the  State  Office  for 
the  piu-chase  of  articles  of  primary  im- 
portance, with  the  firm  of  S.  Katz,  in 
Paris,  for  the  purchase  of  80,000  pairs  of 
boots;  signed  August  15,  1919.  Bills  at 
sight  payable  in  fifteen  months  from 
August  8,  1919.     Total,  3,698,235  francs. 

"6.  Contract  with  the  American  Gov- 
ernment (American  Food  Mission),  signed 
on  July  30,  1919  (Treasurv  bonds  at 
5  per  cent.),  for  a  total  sum  of '$30,000,000, 
payable  in  instalments  of  $10,000,000  each 
on  June  30,  1921,  June  30,  1922,  and  June 
30,  1923.  Object,  the  provisioning  of 
the  Polish  population.     Total,  $30,000,000. 

"7.  Contract  with  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, signed  on  July  2,  1919;  expired 
September  2,  1919.  Object,  provisioning 
of  the  Polish  population.  Rate  of  interest 
five  per  cent.     Total,  $1,250,000. 

"8.  Contract  with  the  firm  of  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works  for  the  supply 
of  railway  material,  signed  on  July  19, 
1919,  for  the  term  of  ten  years  at  five  per 
cent.  Payable  in  half-yearly  instalments 
on  January  1  and  July  1  in  American 
dollars.  The  Polish  Government  will,  in 
addition,  pay  one  per  cent,  of  the  yearly 
commission  for  the  placing  of  bonds. 
Total,  $6,975,000. 

"9.  Contract  with  the  Liberty  Steel 
Product  Company,  signed  on  June  25, 
1919.  Three  years'  agreement  from  the 
date  of  issue  of  the  bonds.  Interest  five 
per  cent.  Total  sum  of  $5,000,000,  the 
Polish  Government  having  the  option  of 
increasing  it  to  the  sum  of  $25,000,000  in 
issues  of  $5,000,000  every  five  weeks.  As 
commission  for  the  purchase  of  goods  the 
Liberty  Company  will  receive  fifteen  per 
cent.,  of  which  ten  per  cent,  is  payable  at 
the  moment  credit  is  opened  with  the 
Polish  Government,  and  five  per  cent. 
on  presentation  of  the  accounts  for  the 
purchased  goods.  Object,  the  purchase 
of  goods  for  Poland  in  Europe,  North 
and  South  America,  China,  Japan,  and 
Mexico.     Total,   $5,000,000. 

"10.  Contract  with  Mr.  J.  Smulski, 
signed  on  June  25,  1919.  Period  a  year 
from  the  date  of  signing.  Interest  five 
per  cent.,  payable  half-yearly  in  dollars. 
Object,  cu  loan  for  the  Polish  Government 
by  the  issue  of  five  per  cent.  Treasury 
bonds,  payable  at  par  on  July  1,  1924. 
For  placing  the  bonds,  J.  Smulski  wiU 
receive  three  per  cent.,  with  which  he  has 
to  pay  the  banks,  the  people  employed  in 
the  sale  of  bonds,  and  the  costs  of  propa- 
ganda. The  Treasury  Minister  will  also 
reimburse  to  Mr.  Smulski  the  actual  cost 
of  any  bonds  placed  and  paid  for.  Total, 
$100,000,000. 

"11.  Contract  with  the  English  Gov- 
ernment, signed  on  August  21,  1919. 
Object,  the  supply  of  railway  material, 
drugs,  foodstuffs,  etc.  Agreement  .until 
July  1,  1923.  Interest  five  per  cent. 
Total,   £929,000. 

"  12.  Contract  with  the  firm  La  Societa 
per  il  Commercio  Italo  Polaceo,  signed  on 
July  2,  1919.  Agreement  for  eighteen 
months  from  August  1,  1919.  Object,  the 
supply  of  textile  goods..  Half-yearly  bills 
of  exchange,  five  per  cent.,  on  the  Polish 
State  Loan  Bank,  with  the  option  of  renew- 
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BANKS 
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THE  utmost  in  bank  and  trust 
facilities  for  American  manu- 
facturers, merchants,  banks  and 
individuals. 

Continental  and  Commercial 
NATIONAL    BANK     . 

Continental  and  Commercial 
TRUST    &    SAVINGS    BANK 

Continental  and  Commercial 
SECURITIES    COMPANY 

Continental  and  Commercial 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  COMPANY 

208  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 
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In  the  Days  of  the  Strong-Box 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  gold  and  silver  were  almost  the  sole  mediums  of 
commercial  exchange.  The  merchant  kept  his  idle  money  in  a  strong-box 
at  home,  or,  for  greater  security,  at  the  goldsmith's.  Such  unemployed  capital 
earned  nothing.  It  took  nearly  three  hundred  years  to  develop  deposit  bank- 
ing, and  the  many  other  facilities  offered  by  modern  financial  institutions. 


Modern  Deposit 
Banking 


IMPORTANT  as  is  the  function  of  the  modern 
bank  in  making  possible  the  transfer  of  money 
through  the  use  of  credit  instruments,  it  is  only  one 
phase  of  the  service  which,  it  offers  to  the  public. 
The  wealth  entrusted  to  the  bank  does  not  remain 
idle,  like  gold  in  coffers,  but  is  constantly  employed 
as  a  basis  of  credit  in  commerce  and  industry,  and 
is  thus  in  the  continuous  service  of  the  community. 

In  keepingwith  this  conception  of  modern  banking, 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York  ac- 
cepts deposits  and  extends  credit,  and  seeks  to  em- 
ploy its  resources  along  broad,  conservative  lines 
to  meet  the  needs  of  American  business  of  today 
and  tomorrow.  It  renders  every  service  which 
comes  within  the  scope  of  a  complete  commercial, 
foreign,  and  investment  banking  institution. 


Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 


New  York        London       Liverpool 

Capital  and  Surplus 
Resources  more  than 


Paris       Havre        Brussels 

$50,000,000 
00,000,000 


ing  twice.     Total,  about  5,560,000  Italian 
lire. 

"13.  Contract  with  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment office  for  the  supply  of  clothing 
and  underwear,  signed  on  June  16,  1919. 
Agreement  until  January  2,  1922.  Five 
per  cent,  paid  in  advance  in  bonds.  The 
five  per  cent,  short-term  bonds  can  be 
mortgaged  or  sold,  except  to  German, 
Austrian,  and  Hungarian  banks.  Total, 
about  16,500,000." 

The  Economist  adds  a  few  words  of 
explanation  which  show  that  Poland  is 
not  so  badly  off  as  might  be  imagined  in 
view  of  her  badly  tangled  finances! 

"To  begin  with,  the  majority  of  these 
figures  refer  to  obligations  for  goods  pup- 
chased.  They  have  this  drawback,  that 
they  limit  the  debtor  as  to  the  scope  of  his 
purchases.  With  ready  money,  he  might 
buy  the  goods  elsewhere  of  a  better 
quality  and  at  a  lesser  cost.  In  any  case, 
the  highest  figure  ($100,000,000)  is  a  cash 
transaction. 

"The  interest  on  the  loans  is  a  generous 
one.  For  a  country  not  yet  consolidated, 
the  average  scale  of  five  per  cent,  is  low 
in  international  finance,  even  tho  it  deals 
with  credit  for  goods.  The  terms  of  pay- 
ment deserve  a  separate  paragraph.  In 
general,  Poland  is  given  a  short  credit, 
therefore  an  inconvenient  one.  But  the 
intervals  between  the  payments  are  not 
short  enough  to  cause  a  catastrophe. 
There  is  sufficient  time  to  arrange  a  mort- 
gage on  long  terms,  and  to  improve  the 
trade  balance,  thereby  raising  the  value 
of  Poland's  own  currency.  The  most 
significant  and  consoling  thing  about  it  is 
the  fact  that  Poland  received  these  loans 
merely  on  the  strength  of  th,e  Treasury 
signatm-e,  without  any  security  whatever. 
This  is  a  proof  of  considerable  foreign 
confidence  in  Poland  and  her  economic 
future. 

"'Wealthy'  Bohemia,  when  arranging  a 
loan  of  300,000,000  francs,  had  to  give  as 
security  this  year's  entire  sugar  production. 

"In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that 
much  depends  on  the  Poles  themselves, 
by  raising  the  rate  of  their  production,  by 
economy  and  work,  to  strengthen  foreign 
confidence  for  the  benefit  of  future  trans- 
actions, and  by  giving  more  stability  to 
the  present  unusual  uncertainty  in  the 
value  of  Polish  currency." 

NEW  CONDITIONS  CREATE  A  CALL 
FOR  NEW  COINS 

A  movement  to  revive  the  coinage  of 
two-  and  three-cent  pieces  and  to  create 
other  odd-size  coins  has  grown  to  such 
proportions  as  to  make  legislation  in 
this  direction  possible  at  the  present 
session  of  Congress,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
number  of  financial  editors.  A  New 
Jersey  Congressman  has  introduced  bills 
calling  for  two-cent  and  fifteen-cent  coins. 
The  National  Association  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Industry  is  backing  up  this 
legislation  and  has  issued  a  statement 
saying  that  "newspaper  publishers  want 
a  two-cent  coin  because  two  cents  is  now 
the  standard  price  for  daily  papers"  while 
"motion-picture-theater  men  want  -a 
fifteen-cent  coin  because  fifteen  cents  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  standard  price  for 
picture-show  admissions."  The  Fourth 
Estate,  an  organ  of  the  ncwspaper'businoss, 
calls  for  a  two-and-a-half-cent  piece  be- 
cause it  thinks  it  would  be  a  great  con- 
venience in  view  of  "tho  necessity  for 
higher  prices  for  newspapers  to  meet 
tho  enormously  increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion both  with  r(>gard  lo  Ihe  price  of  paper 
and  increased  wage-scales."  Moreover, 
in  view'  of  present  prices.  The  Fourth 
Estate  believes  that  it  might  also  be  a 
saving  to  householders,  since  there  are 
"scores  of  small  articles  on  which  tho 
price  is  deliberately  planned  to  enable  tho 


dealer  to  exact  a  half-cent  more  than  he 
could  if  the  two-and-a-half-cent  piece  was 
coined."  The  Straus  Investors'  Magazine 
agrees  that  the  cost  of  living  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  demand  for  new  coins  be- 
tween a  cent  and  a  nickel.     For  instance, 

"In  scores  of  cities  it  costs  seven  or 
eight  cents  to  ride  on  a  street-car,  where 
formerly — in  fact,  ever  since  the  invention 
of  street-cars — one  could  have  the  privilege 
of  hanging  onto  a  strap  during  the  rush  hour 
for  a  nickel.  Luxury  taxes  imposed  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress  are  also  largely  re- 
sponsible. Soft  drinks,  including  war- 
tax,  now  practically  always  cost  odd 
amounts.  Ordinary  sodas  and  phosphates, 
which  before  the  war  cost  a  nickel,  now 
are  ten  cents,  with  a  one-cent  war-tax. 
The  great  American  drink  of  ice-cream 
soda  usually  costs  fifteen  cents,  to  which 
a  two-cent  tax  must  be  added,  and  in 
many  places  the  price  is  twenty  cents,  or 
twenty-five  cents  plus  a  tax.  The  choco- 
late bar,  which  formerly  sold  for  a  nickel, 
now  is  usually  priced  at  seven  cents. 
An  evening  at  the  movies  costs  an  odd 
amount  in  pennies,  eleven  or  seventeen 
cents,  or  some  other  uneven  figure." 

Facts  like  these  persuade  this  investors' 
journal  that — 

"The  coinage  of  two-  and  three-cent 
pieces  would  be  a  distinct  help  to  Amer- 
ican business  and  a  great  convenience  in 
making  rapid  change.  Times  change  and 
we  must  change  with  them.  The  United 
States,  like  all  other  countries,  has  been 
extremely  conservative  in  the  matter  of 
coinage.  Conditions  are  radically  dif- 
ferent to-day,  however,  from  what  they 
were  ten  or  even  five  years  ago.  Two- 
cent  and  three-cent  coins  would  meet  a 
distinct  demand,  would  represent  a  sav- 
ing in  time,  money,  and  convenience,  and 
help  in  spreading  habits  of  thrift  among 
the  people  of  the  United  States." 

To  those  who  oppose  these  new  coinages 
as  an  innovation  The  Straus  Magazine 
explains : 

"Two-  and  three-cent  pieces  are  nothing 
new  in  the  United  States.  A  silver  three- 
cent  piece  was  authorized  by  Congress, 
March  3,  1851,  and  more  than  42,000,000 
.of  these  useful  little  coins  were  put  into 
circulation  before  the  piece  was  discon- 
tinued, twenty  years  later.  During  the 
same  period  we  had  also  a  three-cent 
piece  of  nickel  and  copper  alloy.  More 
than  31,000,000  of  these  coins  were  put 
out  by  the  Government  in  the  twenty- 
five  years  from  1865  to  1890. 

".Incidentally,  it  might  be  remarked  in 
passing  that  our  familiar  'nickel'  or 
five-cent  piece,  like  the  'nickel'  thi'ee- 
cent  piece,  contains  very  little  nickel,  only 
twenty-five  per  cent,  as  against  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  copper.  A  two-cent  piece  of 
bronze  was  coined  for  nine  years  beginning 
in  1864.  They  used  to  be  fairly  common 
as  late  as  the  start  of  the  twentieth  century, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  45,000,000 
minted  are  in  circulation  at  the  present 
time.  They  were  large,  heavy  coins  about 
the  size  of  a  quarter  and  extremely  awk- 
ward to  handle. 

"Our  familiar  copper  cent  has  been  in 
use  only  since  1864.  The  first  cent, 
coined  in  1792,  weighed  264  grains,  con- 
siderably more  than  a  silver  half  dollar. 
It  was  reduced  several  times  to  72  grains 
in  1857,  and  finally  to  48  grains,  its  present 
weight,  in  1864.  Another  curiosity  of 
coinage  was  the  nickel  cent.  Approxi- 
mately 200,000,000  of  these  were  minted 
between  1857  and  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War. 

"A  half-cent  was  in  use  from  1792  to 
1857.  These  coins  were  heavier  than  a 
silver  quarter.  Two  other  curious  coins 
were  the  six  hundred  $50  gold  pieces,  each 
as  large  as  a  gold  medal,  struck  off  in  1915 
for  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition,  and  the 
silver  half  dime,  which  was  coined  from 
1792  to  187:^  to  the  number  of  nearly 
100,000,000."  _  
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Every  part  of  this  check  is  protected 
— amount,  payee,  date  and  endorsements. 
Any  attempt  to  alter  it  with  acid  or 
knife  would  produce  a  glaring  white 
spot — instant  detection. 

The  First  and  Security  National  Bank, 
Minneapolis,  secures  this  complete  pro- 
tection for  its  depositors  by  printing  its 
checks  on  National  Safety  Paper. 

National  Safety  Paper 

has  been  protecting  banks  and  their  de- 
positors against  check  frauds  since  1871. 
It  is  used  by  over  70  per  cent  of  the 
banks  and  trust  companies  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  and 
by  thousands  of  financial  institutions 
throughout  the  world. 

"How  can  I  tell  whether  or  not  my 
checks  have  this  protection — how  can  I 
identify  National  Safety  Paper"? 

By  the  wavy  lines  reproduced  in  the 
border  of  this  advertisement.  If  your 
checks  are  marked  with  these  wavy  lines^ 
you  may  be  sure  that  they  are  printed 
on  National  Safety  Paper,  and  that  if 
you  fill  them  out  properly,  you  will 
never  be  the  victim  of  a  check  fraud. 

Some  banks  use  several  styles  of  checks.  If  you 
want  checks  on  National  Safety  Paper,  it  is  usually 
only  necessary  to  ask  your  bank  for  them. 

Corporations  can  have  their  own  checks  made  on 
National  Safety  Paper  by  specifying  it  to  their  printer. 

Our  booklet,   "The  Protection  of  Checks,"  tells 
about   crimes   against   checks   and  how   to    prevent 
them.    It  is  well  worth  reading.    Write  for  it. 
* 

George  La  Monte  &  Son 

6 1  Broadway  New  York 

Founded  1871 
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THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  AS  AN 
INVESTOR 

The  investing  public  likes  to  know  how 
prominent  men  invest  their  money,  and 
the  disclosure  of  ex-President  Roosevelt's 
security  holdings  in  the  appraisal  of  his 
estate  is  a  matter  of  considerable  interest, 
in  the  opinion  of  The  Financial  World. 
It  seems  to  this  financial  journal  that  altho 
Mr.  Roosevelt  never  posed  as  an  authority 
on  things  fiftaneial  and  tho  he  made  some 
investments  that  have  turned  out  poorly, 
he  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  exercised 
considerable  discrimination  and  care.  As 
we  read: 

"In  his  lifetime  Mr.  Roosevelt  bought 
in  all  about  2,300  shares  of  stocks,  and  of 
these  262  shares-  of  Elkhorn  stock  are 
declared  to  be  of  no  value,  and  he  had  100 
shares  of  United  States  Express  Company 
stock,  which  was  a  poor  investment.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  held  300  shares  of  such 
good  stocks  as  Atchison  common  and  pre- 
ferred; 80  shares  of  Bankers  Trust  Company 
of  New  York,  a  gilt-edge  investment;  73 
shares  of  Central  Union  Trust  Company 
stock,  a  high-class  investment;  118  shares 
of  Great  Northern  Railroad;  100  shares  of 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  preferred,  which 
may  prove  a  losing  venture;  440  shares 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company; 
Central  &  South  American  Telegraph 
Company;  100  shares  Northern  Central 
Railroad,  a  good  security  paying  dividends. 
His  100  shares  of  Realty  Associates  is  also 
a  dividend-paying  security.  There  is  not 
in  the  whole  lot  anything  that  could  be  de- 
scribed as  of  the  get-rich-quick  order. 
He  held  no  promotion  stocks. 


THE  SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL 

TIRE  PRESSURE  GAUGE 

is  the  motorist's  pocket  thermometer  for 
tires.  It  tells  him  when  his  tires  are  sick. 
It  is  not  enough  to  fill  your  tires  up  to  the 
requisite  inflation — they  must  be  kept  at 
that  inflation. 

When  your  tires  fall  below  this  inflation 
they  are  sick — as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
are  not  only  sick,  they  are  dying,  dying 
slowly  or  fast  according  to  the  air  they  lack. 
Measure  your  air  pressure  regularly  and 
save  your  tires  and  your  gas.  It  takes 
sometimes  as  much  as  25%  more  gasoline 
to  pull  a  soft  tire  over  the  road. 
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If  You  Need  More 
Capital 

AND  your  company — indus- 
,  trial  or  mercantile  —  is 
firmly  established  and  prosper- 
ous, with  adequate  earnings  and 
assets,  you  may  borrow  from  us 
in  amounts  of  $500,000  upward. 

We  purchase  first  mortgage  bond  issues, 
outright  for  cash.  Repayment  is  made 
over  long  periods  out  of  current  earn- 
ings. 

SWSTRAUS&CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1882  INCORPORATED 

NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO 
ISO  Broadway  Crocker  Bldg.  Straus  BIdg. 
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37  Years  Without  Loss  to  any  Investor 
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^  FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS 
A>  On  High-Class  City  Property 

Semi-Annual  Interest 

We  are  located  in  the  heart  of  Central  Texas  where 
Eastern  Life  Insurance,  Trust  Companies,  and  Savings 
Banks  are  lending  millions  every  year. 

Texas'  oil,  iron  ore,  sulphur,  and  her  great  agricultural 
resources,  make  it  one  of  the  fastest  growing  states  in 
America. 

Our  record  of  twenty-two  years,  without  loss  to  any 
investor,  speaks  for  itself. 

We  also  sell  loans  on  the  installment  plan,  allowing 
6%  interest  on  deposits.  Investigate  our  plan.  Loans 
always  on  hand  {100.00  to  $10,000.00. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature  and  list  of  offerings. 

R.  O.  CULP  &  COMPANY 

Mortgage  Loans  and    Investments 
Temple,  Texas 


INSYDE  TYRES  Inner  Ar 


turoH.     Ka-  ily  ii|»i>II#»(]  id  mny 


for   Auto    Tlr»'«. 

til'iWOUtH  and  punctlji^jn.       •.om  >•>   ori'iiru  m  ai'j 

lir«.     \]t*it\  oviT    nrnt    ov«T    in    Hcvcral    tirt-H 
IhotjnaiirJH  Bold,    Di-Liiiln  trt-f.    AKi:rilH  wanUMl. 

American  Accessories  Co. ,  Dept.  3 16  Cincinnati,  0. 


rFLORIDAn 

Fruitland  Park  in  Florida's  lake  jeweled  high- 
lands will  appeal  to  the  homeseeker  who,  whether 
wishing  land  or  an  orange  grove,  desires  the 
best.  Write  for  book  of  actual  photographs  and 
learn  how  you  can  own  your  own  grove  on  easy 
payments.  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  103  Trade 
Avenue,  Fruitland  Park,  Florida. 


"Mr.  Roosevelt  held  bonds  of  a  face 
value  of  $535,000.  He  was  partial  to 
bonds  apparently,  as  his  bond  holdings 
exceed  his  stock  imvestments  in  the  pro- 
portion of  four  to  one.  He  had  $80,000 
in  various  denominations  of  Liberty  bonds; 
$1,000  of  the  Canadian  Victory  Loan; 
$10,000  Anglo-French  External  Loan  of 
1920;  he  held  substantial  blocks  of  Atchison 
general  4s;  B.  &  O.  first  mortgage  bonds 
and  the  general  5s;  Central  of  Georgia 
5s;  Central  of  New  Jersey  5s;  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburg  5s;  St.  Paul  5s  of 
1921  (Wisconsin  &  Minnesota  Div.); 
Chicago  &  Alton  ref.  4s;  Rock  Island 
Railroad  collateral  4s  (old  issue  and 
worthless);  Inter-Met.  collateral  trust 
43^s,  of  rather  doubtful  value;  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  refunding  4s  and  the 
general  4s;  Ontario  &  Western  4s  of 
1992;  New  York  State  Railways  4Hs; 
New  York,  Westchester  &  Boston  43^s; 
$3,000  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  5s, 
which  are  scheduled  as  worthless;  $10,000 
Third  Avenue  Railways  first  4s  of  1960; 
and  various  amounts  of  Northern  Pacific- 
Great  Northern  4s;  St.  Louis,  Iron  Moun- 
tain &  Southern;  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 
&  Manitoba  43^s;  Northern  Pacific  4s 
of  1997;  Mobile  &  Ohio  4s  (Southern 
Railway)  of  1938;  Union  Pacific  first 
4s;  United  States  Steel  sinking  fund  5s, 
and  Wabash  Railroad  first  5s  of  1939. 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  never  posed  as  a  finan- 
cier, but  he  seems  to  have  exercised  con- 
siderable care  in  his  purchases.  Doubtless 
he  bought  tho  United  States  Express  Com- 
pany stock  long  ago  and  at  a  time  when  that 
company  was  showing  no  indications  of  the 
decay  that  subsequently  sot  in.  The  same 
is  probably  true  of  his  Mexican  bond 
investment,  and  tho.  few  poor  railroad  in- 
vestments he  made  probably  were  made 
long  before  tho  war  and  at  a  time  when 
railroad  bonds  had  a  higher  status  than 
they  now  enjoy.  Of  Mr.  Roosevelt  it 
may  be  said  that  he  was  no  speculator, 
judging  him  by  the  list  of  his  holdings, 
hut  he  believed  securities  the  best  form 
of  investment,  as  more  than  three-quarters 
of  his  estate  is  in  that  class  of  properties, 
lie  never  invested  with  a  view  to  getting 
rich  in  a  hurry  and  ho  has  left  his  family 
$700,000  of  income-bearing  securities." 


WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

Recommended  by  All  who 

use  them 

Sold  evetywhere 

There  are  several  million  persons  in 
the  United  States  continually  using 
Whiting-Adams  Brushes. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.WHITING-J.J.  ADAMSCO. 

Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  109  Years  and 
the  Largest  in  the  World 


LABELS 

The  stay-stuck  kind.  AU  ibapes,  all 
sizes.  Made  special  to  your  order.  Million 
lots  a  specialty.  No  order  too  large — none 
too  small.  Largest  exclusive  gammed 
label  manufacturers  in  the  world. 

FENTON  LABEL  CO. 
506-512  Race  Street.        Phila..  Pa. 


BRONZE  TABLETS 

Free  Book  of  Designs 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,556We>t27thSt.,Dept.LD.,  New  York 

Waxed  Carbon  Paper 

WII!  not  smut,  dry  out  or  wrinkle;  superior  wearins  and  manifoldfnff 
qualities;  will  not  soil  the  hands  or  stationery;  make  clean.  legible 
copies.  Sold  direct  at  factory  prices:  all  colors  in  lififht.  medium  and 
standard  weights.  Send  $1  for  sample  box  of  50  sheets,  leeral  size. 
State  color  and  weight  desired.     Money  back  if  not  pleased.       Address 

THE  RIBBON  WORKS,  Galveston,  Texas 


fe  Skin  Tortured 
Babies  Sleep 
After  Cuticura 

All  druggistsl'Soap  25,  Ointment  25  &  50.  Talcum  26. 
Sample  each  free  of  "Cutlcara,  Dept.  6B,  Boston." 
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A  vast  amount  of  work  now  remains  to 
be  done  which  the  intervention  of  war 
has  necessarily  delayed  and  accumulated, 
and  the  result'is  that  ******  very  large 
capital  expenditures  ought  to  be  made  to 
make  up  for  the  interruptions  inevitably 
due  to  the  war  and  to  prepare  the  rail- 
roads to  serve  adequately,  the  increased 
trafiRc  throughout  the  country. 

WALKER  D.  HIKES, 
Director  General  of  Railroads. 


Save  more — 

But  we  can't  continue  increasing  our  production 
unless  we  continue  increasing  our  railroad  facilities. 

The  farms,  mines  and  factories  cannot  increase 
their  output  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  railroads 
to  haul  their  products. 

Railroads  are  now  near  the  peak  of  their  carry- 
ing capacity. 

Without  railroad  expansion  —  more  engines, 
more  cars,  more  tracks,  more  terminals — there  can 
be  little  increase  in  production. 

But  this  country  of  ours  is  going  to  keep  right 
on  growing — and  the  railroads  must  Igrow  with  it. 

To  command  in  the  investment  markets  the 
flow  of  new  capital  to  expand  railroad  facilities — 
and  so  increase  production — there  must  be  public 
confidence  in  the  future  earning  power  of  railroads. 

The  nation's  business  can  grow  only  as  fast  as 
the  railroads  grow. 

^M^  adrn'tismimt'  iA  publiAh^ 


Those  desiring  information  concerning  the  railroad  situation  may  obtain  litera- 
ture by  writing  to  The  Association  of  Railway  Executives,  61  Broadway,  New  York, 
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"DO-IT-ALL"  TRACTORS  make  a  large  or  small  farm  more 
profitable.  They  save  labor;  they  save  money,  besides  (riving  you 
more  and  better  crops.  They  pull  from  a  9-  to  10-inch  plow  in  sod 
or  stubble.  They  clean  up  the  corners  of  the  bijr  farms  where  the 
hig  tractors  jannot  go.  They  do  everything  un  a  little  farm,  include 
6  H.P.  on  the  belt,  operate  hay  mowers  and  la-.n  mowers;  25  years' 
engine"  manufacturmg  experience  behini  them;  3  years'  tractor 
field  experience.  Big  Opportunities  for  live  wire  dealers  in 
every  community  wnere  we  are^notlnow  represented. 


Op^ratin^n^NOOWERS 

Si/y  TH/s       ■■  T?«^ 


BUY  TH/S 
ttOMBYAna  TIM£ 
SAVER 


d/sgjfAres 

HORSE 

f10W£RS, 

HAULS 
LOADS. 


Ask  fur  Catalog 


CONSOLIDATED  GAS  &  GASOLINE  ENG.  CO. 

202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


\    52U    TIFTH  AVENUE       XJk  p       // 

Vv  NEW  YORK  >X        »     jH 

^         TT  tt  TT         II         IV-    r^^ 


■dog  Today 


BUCHSTEIN'S  FIBRE  LIMB 

is  soothing  to  your  stump^ — strong, 
cool,  neat,  light- 
Easy  payments. 
Braces  for  all  deformities. 
.  Buchstein  Co.,  113  6th 
St.  S.,    Minneapolis,    Minn. 


HighSchool 
Course  in 
Two  Years. 


Lack  of  H!|?h  School  traininj?  bars  you  from  a 
BucccHsful  buain';B3  career.     This  simplified  and 
complete  HiKh  School  Course— specially  prepared 
for  home  study  by  leadintr  professors— mcctB  all 
requirements  for  entrance  to  college  and  the  lead- 

0    —    .  .  ine  profcssionB. 

■  ■Tlk  A**     No  matter  what  your  busmeag 
^^llldr  inclinations  may  be^  you  can't 
hope  to  euecced  without  epe- 
h111*CC>^      cialized  training.    Let  U3  give 
F**»*'*'*»      you  the  practical  training  you 
ri"d.    Batiaf action  guaranteed.    Check 
arid  mail  Coupoo  for  Free  Bulletin. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL. 
of  Correspondence 

.,^^_Oepl.  HA521,  Chicago 


THAINIMC  THE  KEY  TO   SUCCESS 


PlrraRO  Bon<I  mo  bo 
1  c&o  fit  myeeif  fur 


oklet  nnr]  tell  mo  h"w 
tbo  (lOtiilluD  omriceiJ  X 


Namo . 


..High  School  Conrso 
..Klectrical  Knginccr 
..Telephone  EnKiacer 
..Architect 
..UraftBman 
..Building  Contractor 
..Structural  Kngineer 
..Mechanical  Engineer 
..Civil  Kngineer 
..Steam  EDgineer 


ABC 


....Shop  Puperintcndcut 

...Lawyer 

...DuBineijs  Manager 

...Auditor 

...Certified  Public  Acc'r: 

...Stenographer 

....fiookkeeper 

...Kire  Inn.  Adjuster 

...Sanitary  Kngineer 

..  Automobile  c^ngineer 


Addresa., 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  annniimous  communications. 


"H.  C,"  .«t.  Paiil,  Minn.— "Is  it  absolutely 
correct  to  iise  thru  instead  of  through?  Who  is 
tlie  first  per.son  wlio  decided  that  ihi.s  word  is 
correct?" 

Thruh  is  one  of  the  early  English  forms  of  the 
word  lliroucjh,  the  variants  thru  and  throu  beinp; 
used  about  the  same  time  (a.d.  1300).  From  the 
Fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century,  the  word 
was  commonly  abbreviated  thro;  later  an  apos- 
trophe followed  the  "o,"  and  is  used  nowadays 
by  i)crsons  who  wish  to  abbreviate  the  word. 
The  tendency  to-daj'  among  persons  who  give 
an.v  thought  to  the  matter  is  to  abbre^aate  the 
word  which  is  frequently  (found  spelled  thru. 
Usage,  not  one  individual,  determines  correctness 
of  forms. 

"M.  F.  ¥.,"  Boston,  Mass. — The  name  Hoover 
is  correctly  i)ronounced  hu'var — u  as  in  rule,  a  as 
in  final. 

"G.  F.  K.,"  TiaFayette,  Ind. — "A  discussion 
lias  arisen  concerning  the  spelling  of  Shakespeare. 
Is  tlie  spelling  S-h-a-k-e-s-p-e-r-e  correct?" 

Shakespeare'' s  name  has  been  speUed  in  the 
following  ten  different  ways;  Shaxpere,  Sharper, 
Shaxpeare,  Shakspcar,  Shakspere,  Shakspeere, 
Shakespere,  Shakspeyr,  Shakspeyre,  and  Shake- 
speare. Much  controversy  has  arisen  over  the 
spelling  of  the  poet's  siu-namc.  It  has  been 
proved  capable  of  four  thousand  variations.  See 
Wise's  "Autograph  of  WiUiam  Shakespeare 
.  .  .  together  with  4,000  ways  of  spelUng  the 
name,"  Philadelphia,  1S69. 

"T.  C,"  Marhn,  Texas.— "  Who  wrote  the 
vuue  and  words  of  'America'?" 

The  melody  of  the  hymn  "America"  by 
Samuel  F.  Smith  is  ascribed  to  Henry  Carey 
(1742).  It  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Enghsh 
national  anthem,  "God  Save  the  King,"  was 
popular  in  France  from  177,'j,  became  equally  so 
in  Denmark,  Germany,  and  Prussia.  The  actual 
authorship  of  the  time  has  never  been  con- 
clusively determined.  The  air  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  Ravenscroft.  1611;  to  John  BuU,  1619; 
to  Sully.  1633-87;  and  to  James  Oswald,  1742. 

"G.  W.  G.,"  New  York,  N.  Y.— "The  spelling 
of  the  word  practise,  which  occurs  frequently  in 
our  books,  has  been  criticized  a  number  of  times, 
because  we  spell  the  word  w  ith  an  '  s '  for  both  the 
noun  and  the  verb.  Recently  a  reader  living  in 
Boston  insisted  that  this  spelling  of  the  noun  wes 
wrong,  and  we  have  .just  received  from  him  a 
quotation  from  a  college  professor  of  Englisli 
in  which  the  professor  says:  '  1  am  sure  that  good 
usage  does  not  tolerate  practise  now  as  a  noun.' 
Please  tell  me  what  is  the  correct  form  for  the 
noun  and  the  verb." 

The  dictionary  the  Lexicogk^pher  uses  spells 
the  word  practise  as  a  verb  and  as  a  noun  with 
an  "s"  and  not  a  "c"  because  it  derives  the 
word  from  the  old  French  word  practiser  and  not 
from  the  late  Latin  practico.  The  word  came 
into  the  English  language  from  the  old  French, 
and  the  Lexicogr.^pher  finds  it  spelled  with  an 
"s"  in  Fabyan's  "Chronicles,"  vii,  505,  as  long 
ago  as  1404.  The  "s"  form  was  used  by  Hawes 
in  1.509;  by  Eden  in  1555,  by  Mascall  in  1572. 
hy  Fleming  in  1576,  by  Shakespeare  in  1596,  and 
again  in  1.599,  also  in  1605,  by  Woodall  in  1612. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
■'s"  was  supplanted  by  a  "z"  by  some  writers, 
as  Warner,  1606,  but  this  form  did  not  meet  vith 
the  support  that  was  (^xpected  for  it,  and  the  "c" 
form  wiis  then  substit  uted  in  .some  cases  and  used 
side  l>y  .side  with  the  "s"  form.  Johnson  in  1740 
used  the  "c"  form;  Franklin  did  the  san;e  in 
1759.  While  Milton,  Conjjreve,  and  Dryden 
sjM'lled  tht;  word  with  a  "c, "  Shakespeare  and 
.Ma.ssingt!!-  spcllt^d  it  with  an  "s." 

Then*  is  no  doubt  that  in  tlie  earliest  form  of 
the  word,  the  "s"  was  u.sed,  and  the  proof  of 
tliis  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
modern  dictionaries  trace  the  word  from  the 
Old  Fnmch  practiser.  The  word  came  into 
English  not  from  the  Latin  but  the  French  and 
may  be  found  in  Langland  and  Chaucer  spelled 
with  an  "s." 

The  tendency  to  make  a  difference  between  the 
verb  and  the  noun  is  a  comparatively  modern 
Idiosyncrasy  introdii(;ed  at  the  time  vdien  Addison 
was  pleadini?  earnestly  that  some  olllcial  t)ody  be 


ALuniNun 

COOKER 


Under  Pressure" 


Save  Ti  me 
and  Fuel 


Cheap  cuts  of 
meat,  haid-to-cook  cereals 
and  vegetables  make  delicious^ 
appetizing  dishes  when  cooked 
under  steam  pressure  in  a 
National  Aluminum  Cooker. 
The  National  Steam 
Pressure  Canner  makes  the 
canning  of  fruits,  vegetables 
and  meats  a  real  pleasure. 
No  danger  of  spoilage.  Use 
glass  jars  or  cans. 


Write  for  full  hi  formation  about  National 
Conkers  and  Canyiers— either  or  both— and  ask 
for  a  copy  of  our  free  Recipe  Booh. 

NORTHWESTERN  STEEL  &  IRON  WORKS 
847  Spring  Street 


Eau  Claire,   Wisconsin  can  NCR 


'/CANNEUS  bW  COOKE  BS  / 


OSES  of  NEW  CASTLE 

Are  the  hardiest,  strongestgrowing 
freestbloomingrosesinAmerlca.  We 
are  expert  rose  growers  and  our 
prices  are  right.  Our  book  for  1920, 
"Roses  of  New  Castle"  tells  how  to 
make  rose  growing  a  success  and 
gives  all  information  that  you  need. 
Send  for  your  copy  today— a  postal 
will  do. 

Heller  Bros.  Co,  BoxUliNewCr.8tle,lnd. 


Trees — Roses — Vines 

In  small  or  large  lots  at  half  agents' 
prices.    Catalog  and  Green's  Fruit 
Book— FREE.    Green's  Nureery  Co. 
117  Wall  St..  Eocheiter,  H.  Y. 


BARGAINS  IN  SEEDS 
Hundreds  of  special  offers  in  surplus  stock 
of  seeds  and  plants  at  bargain  prices.  Don't 
buy  until  you  have  seen  our  beautiful  illustrated 
catalog,  mailed  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 
IOWA  SEEO  CO.,  Dept.  44  Oes  Moines,  Iowa 


ENTER 


A  BUSINESS 


of  your  own  and  earn  big 
annual  income  in  profes- 
sional fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  nome  in  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every- 
where with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap- 
ital required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 
Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,  3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 

STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a  lawyer.     Legally 
,'  trained  men  win  high  positions     , 
'  and  big  Buccess  in  business  and 
'  public    life.    Greater    opportu- 
nities now  than  ever  before.  Be 

'  independent— be  a  leader.  Law- 

'  yers  earn 

S3,000  to  $10»000  Annually 

We  gTjide  you  step  by  step.  You  can. train  at  home 
during  spare  time.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  successful  students  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen  volume 
Law  Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120  page 
"Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence"  books  free.    Send  for  them— now. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.    152-L,     Chicago 


DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  TO  PATENT  PROTECTION 

Before  disclosing  your  invention  to  anyone  send  for  bUnk  form  "EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION" I*  tM  tigned  and   wiinessed       Form  znd   information  concerning  pcieota  free. 

LANCASTER  &  ALLWINE 

Origttmton  of  tht  form  "EddtnceofConctpHcn"    208  Ouray  Building,  WtthinfloD.D.C. 


15,000 
USEFUL 
PHRASES 

[By  Grenville  Kleiser 

Thi.s  valuable  new  book  helps  you  to  acquire 
ease  and  polish  of  expression.  It  is  a  treasury 
of  usable  phrases  presented  under  a  plan  that 
yields  practical  results  in  improving  your 
English.  Expressions  are  suggested  that  will 
helj)  you  on  all  occasions,  for  instance, 

When  Dictating  Letters;  When  Mak- 
ing Conversation  at  a  Social  Affair; 
When  Being  Introduced  to  a  Group  of 
People;  When  Preparing  and  Deliver- 
ing a  Speech;  When  Engaging  in 
a  Discussion  or  Argument ;  When 
Writing  Any  Composition,  etc. 

"It  is  indispensable  for  the  worker  in  words;  it  im- 
parts a  dignity,  power  and  grace  of  diction,  and  its 
practicality  is  undoubted." — Journal,  Dayton. 

$1.60  net;  hy  mail  $1.72.  Bookstores  or  the  Publishers 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Book  Dept.,  New  York  City 
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appointed/  to  regulate  the  spelling  of  English 
words,  and  when  Samuel  Johnson  set  out  to 
pul:lish  bis  dictionary  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  fixing  the  laniruage  the  late  Dr.  Francis  A. 
March,  the  foremost  exp6rt  in  EngUsh  of  his  time, 
strongly  supported  tlie  "s"  spelling  for  both 
words,  and  produced  overwhelming  evidence  of 
its  accuracy. 

The  tendency  to  spoil  the  noun  with  a  "c"' 
may  be  traced  to  English  imlucnce,  but  tliis  is 
counter  to  the  etymological  source  of  the  word. 

"M.  C.  L.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "What  is  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  primeval?" 

The  word  primeval  is  correctly  pronounced 
prai-rni'val — ai  as  in  aisle,  i  as  in  police,  a  as 
in  final. 

'W.  S.  S.,"  San  Francisco,  Cal.— "(1)  Please 
answer  the  following:  (11  'I  ust'd  to  do  so  and 
so.'  What  is  the  infinitive  of  used?  Is  there  a 
present  indicative?  (21  Is  it  correct  to  say,  'This 
book  of  Mr.tilda,'   or  'This   oook   of  Matilda's?' 

(3)  'She  pat«  on  her  color  too  lliick.'  Why  not 
'too  thickly'   since  the  expression  is  adverbial? 

(4)  Granting  th.-it  'as  far  as'  and  not  ' su  far  as'  is 
correct,  is  it  proper  to  say,  'As  far  as  1  ivnow'  or 
'So  far  as  1  know '?  " 

(1)  The  principal  parts  of  the  verb  vse  are  use, 
used,  itstno.  Use,  in  the  sense  of  to  make  fsmiliar 
by  liabit  or  practise,  custom,  habituate,  inure,  is 
generally  written  in  the  past  participle,  as,  he  is 
used  to  exposure.  (2)  Dr.  James  C  Fernald 
in  Ms  "English  Grammar  Simplified"  says:  "/. 
Double  Possessive — Sometimes  the  form  in  's'  and 
the  form  with  of  are  combined,  making  a  double 
possessive.  Thus  we  say,  '  That  check  o/  Thomp- 
son's, where  'That  Thompson's  check'  would  be 
awkward,  and  'That  check  of  Thompson'  would 
seem  rather  flat.  We  prefer  the  possessive  at  the 
end  of  the  phrase,  even  tho  it  combines  two 
forms,  and  this  mode  of  expression  has  become  an 
accepted  English  idiom."  (3)  The  word  thick 
is  an  adverb  as  well  as  an  adjective  and  is  u.sed 
correctly  in  the  sentence,  "  She  put's  on  her  color 
too  thick."  (4)  As  far  as  expresses  distance; 
.so  far  as  e.Kpresscs  limitation,  as  of  one's  knowledge. 
Therefore,  "so  far  as  I  know"  is  preferable  to 
"as  far  as  I  know." 


"  I  do  not  find  tho 
dictionary.      Please 


"D.  T.  M.,"  Hollis,  L.  I.- 
word    cur/   defined    in    my 
give  me  its  meaning." 

Curf  is  a  dialectical  form  of  kerf  which  is  (I)  a 

notch  made  by  an  ax  in  felling  a  tree  or  in  cutting 

it  into  sections;   (2)  a  channel  or  groove  made  by  a 

saw;    (3)  the  act  or  process  of  cutting;  (4)  single 

cut  of  a  cloth-shearing  machine;  (.'>)  the  n)aterial 

removed  by  a  saw-cut,  or  shorn  off  at  once  bj'  a 

cloth-shearing  machine. 

"C.  B.  G.,"  Columbus,  Ind. — "Kindly  give 
tho  correct  pronunciation  of  the  terms  pimento, 
mayonnaise,  and  Versailles." 

The  terms  you  give  are  pronounced  as  follows — 
pimento,  pi-mcn'to — i  as  in  habit,  e  as  in  gel,  o  as 
in  obey;  mayonnaise,  vie"on-ez' — e's  as  in  prey, 
o  as  in  not;  Versailles,  rar-selz' — a  as  in  final, 
e  as  in  prey. 

"E.  D.,"  Milwaukee,  Wis. — "Can  you  tell 
me  if  Oscar  Wilde  entitled  his  book  '  De  Profundis ' 
himself,  and  do  you  know  the  meaning  of  the 
words?  " 

The  words  De  Profundis  are  Latin  and  mean 
"out  of  the  depths."  The  title  was  no  doubt 
given  to  the  work  by  Oscar  Wilde  liimself,  and 
may  l>e  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  man's 
mental  condition.  It  is  used  as  an  utterance  or 
cry  from  the  depths  of  despair.  The  words  are 
the  opening  words  of  the  Latin  version  of  the 
130th  Psalm,  which  is  one  of  the  seven  penitential 
psalms — "  Out  of  the  depths  have  1  called  unto 
thee." 

"W.  L.  McL.,"  Norfolk,  Va. — "Although  the 
leading  authorities  give  preference  in  the  speUing 
of  distributers  to  the  way  I  have  it  (with  e  in 
last  syllable),  still  I  notice  that  practically  all  the 
newspapers  and  even  high-grade  periodicals  spell 
it  with  an  o  instead  of  e  in  the  final  syllable. 
Please  explain." 

There  is  little  to  choose  between  the  two  forms 
distributor  and  distributer.  In  English  the  suffixes 
-or  and  -er  designate  both  "one  who"  and  "that 
which,"  and  both  forms  have  lived  side  by  side 
since  the  sixteenth  century.  There  is  a  tendency 
to-day  toward  restrictuig  the  use  of  the  suffix  in 
-or  to  individuals,  and  the  suffix  in  -er  to  appliances. 
Whether  or  not  this  tendency  wiU  affect  the  speU- 
ing of  such  words  as  respecter,  rejecter,  carpenter, 
grocer,  draper,  and  the  thousand  and  one  other 
like  terms,  time  alone  can  tell.  At  the  present 
time,  the  -er  form,  so  far  as  these  terms  are 
concerned,  is  firmly  established.  But  governor  is 
used  both  of  the  man  and  the  mechanical  regulator. 
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Where  the  strain  is  most 

severe 

Ordinary  metal  universal  joint  wears  loose 
and  develops  backlash 


OF  all  the  shocks  that  heavily- 
loaded  trucks  must  stand  in 
normal  service  conditions, 
none  are  more  destructive  than 
the  shocks  of  sudden  starting. 

You  throw  in  the  clutch  and 
the  tremendous  power  of  the  en- 
gine meets  with  the  resistance  of 
the  entire  weight  of  the  truck. 
This  results  in  a  heavy  pounding 
blow  on  the  universal  joint. 

Metal  universal  joints  intensify  the 
shocks  and  jolts.  Continued  day  after 
day  they  wear  loose,  develop  backlash 
and  rack  the'chassis. 

New  flexible  Universal  Joint 
cushions  the  shocks 

For  three  years  automotive  engineers 
and  manufacturers  of  motor  cars  have 
been  testing  the  Thermoid-Hardy  Uni- 
versal Joint. 

As  a  result  these  facts  have  been  es- 
tablished: 

The     Thermoid-Hardy      Universal     Joint 
cushions  shocks  and  strains. 


It  prevents  loosening  and  breakage  of  the 
differential,  transmission  and  rear  axles. 

It  needs  no  lubrication — no  adjustment. 

Tested  for  hard  service  on  both  passenger 
cars  and  trucks  for  over  60,000  miles. 

It  lengthens  the  life  of  a  car  or  truck. 

Ask  to  see  the  universal  joint  on 
the  next  car  you  buy 

When  choosing  your  next  car,  ride 
in  one  equipped  with  Thermoid-Hardy 
Universal  Joints.  Start  the  car  your- 
self, drive  it  slowly,  speed  it  up,  then 
reverse.  You  will  find  a  smooth  and 
even  application  of  power. 

Send  for  our  new  book,  "Universal 
Joints — Their  Use  and  Misuse."  It 
will  give  you  in  detail  the  construction 
of  the  Thermoid-Hardy  Joint,  records 
of  performance,  opinions  of  leading 
engineers  and  manufacturers  who  have 
adopted  it. 

Thermoid-Hardy  Universal  Joints 
carry  our  well-known  guarantee: 
Thermoid-Hardy  will  make  good — or 
WE  WILL. 


A 


Ihermoid  Kabber  Company 

Sole  American  Manufacturers 
Factory  and  Main  Offices  :  Trenton,  New  Jersey 

New  York        Chicago        San  Francisco        Detroit 

Los  Angeles        Philadelphia        Pittsburgh 
Boston  London  Paris  Turin 


Thermoid  -Hardy 

UNIVERSAL  JOINT 

Fanmse  construction  for  strength 


Makers  of  "Thermoid 
Hydraulic  Compressed 
Brake  Lining"  and 
"Thermoid  Crolide 
Compound  Tires" 
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IMIipiM 


DEPENDABILITY 


Atlas  Cement 

is  the  ideal  building  material  for 
homes  of  moderate  cost  —  perma- 
nent, fireproof,  requiring  no  repairs. 

And  for  the  finish  coat  of  stucco — 
ATLAS -WHITE,  used  alone  for 
pure  white  or  with  color  aggregates 
for  any  desired  color  scheme. 


Write    for  literature   telling   virhen   and 
why  to  use  ATLAS— On  The  Job. 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND 
CEMENT  COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Savannah 

Chicago     Dayton     Minneapolis     Des  Moines      St.  Louis 
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Westclox 

-for  these  dark  mornings 


IT  takes  real  courage  to  get 
up;  when  the  rpom  is  dark; 
when  the  floor's  like  ice; 
when  you  dread  that  dash  to 
the  open  window — when  the 
bed  clothes  hug  you  warm 
as  toasti 

Your  Westclox  understands: 
it  lets  you  sleep  right  up  to 
the  last  tick. 

That's  a  good  alarm  clock's 


most  important  job — calling 
you  on  the  dot.  Then,  of 
course,  it  must  keep  good 
time  all  day. 

All  Westclox  are  good 
clocks;  each  one  has  that 
same  good  construction  prin- 
ciple that  put  Big  Ben  where 
he  is  today.  You  know  you 
can  depend  on  a  Westclox 
alarm. 


Western  Clock  Co. — makers  of  Wbstclox 

La  Salle  &  Peru,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Before  the  Fifth  Avenue  Building 
was  planned  it  was  dreamed.  And 
when  it  was  planned  there  was  more  to 
the  plan  than  the  architect's  drawings 
and  the  specifications  for  the  contrac- 
tors. The  aim  was  to  create  a  business 
building  which  would  be  more  than  an 
imposing  structure  of  steel  and  stone. 
Every  material  convenience  and  com- 
fort were  provided  for,  but  these  were 
not  enough.  What  it  needed  was  in- 
dividuality, a  personality  which  would 
make  it"more  than  an  OfficeBuilding." 

So  a  system  of  service  was  inaugu- 
rated wliich  was.,  and  is  today,  unique 
in  this  field.  It  is  (ailed  owner-man- 
agement because  from  a  suite  of  offices 
right  in  the  building  the  management 
itself  directs  and  controls  and  serves. 
The  wants  of  a  tenant  are  met  as 
quickly  and  completely  as  is  humanly 
pfjssihle.  You  report  a  desire  owf^.  Be- 
foie  you  think  of  it  again  it  is  done. 

The  location  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 


Building  is  advantageousin  many  ways. 
Draw  a  circle  from  the  upper  edge  of 
the  retail  d  istrict  to  the  lower  rim  of  the 
downtown  wholesale  section  and  you'll 
find  Tjje  Fifth  Avenue  Building  right 
in  the  centre.  The  ferries,  tunnels, 
elevated  and  surface  cars,  subway  and 
bus  lines  are  within  easy  reach. 

Those  who  have  ofjce  here  were  told 
ofalltlieseadvantages  before  they  came. 
But  until  they  were  actually  located 
here  they  could  not  fully  realize  what 
/»/^  ad  vantages  they  are.  The  roster  in 
the  Main  Arcade  bears  the  names  of 
scores  of  nationally  known,  eminently 
successful  firms.  These  business  neigh- 
bors are  a  decided  asset  to  any  company 
wiiich  locates  its  offices  here — either  ex- 
ecutive office  or  sales  headquarters  with 
display  rooms.  If  you  are  interested 
now,  write.  We  have  many  other 
interesting  things  to  tell  you  about 
this  building  which  is  "More  than  an 
Office  Building." 


THE  FIFTH  AVENUE  BUILDING 

Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue  at  Madison  Square,  N^w  York 
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HoWtovk'rite.v^Kalto  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell. 

CulWalc  your  mind.  DeVelop 
^ourlttcvary  gifts. Master  tke 
cri  of  sclf-c?Lpt-ession.Mak<2 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Sliort-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
Dr.EsenWein  ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,  honest,  helpfiil  advice.      Reat  teaching. 

One  pupil  hu  received  over  $5,000  for  (toriea  and 
u-ticlet  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency 'doingso  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constanUy  recornmending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Wriltr't  Library,  13  volumes;  deacriptive 
booklet  free.  We  also  publish  The  Writer's  Monthly,  the  lead, 
ing  magazine  for  literary  workers;  sample  copy  20  9ents,  annual 
eubacription  $2.00.  Besides  our  teaching  service,^  we  offer  a 
fnanuscript  criticism  Service. 

'  ISO-Page  illustrated  catalogue  tree.  PUatt  AJireu 

tfie  Hotnc  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.  74    Springfield,  Mass.      - 

ESTAQLISMED  )6<i7  INCORPORATED  1©04 
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PITTSBURGH  BIBLE  INSTITUTE 

Prepare.s  for  the  Gospel  ministry  and  for  all  forms  cf 
Christian  work.    Tuition  is  free. 

The  student  of  little  moans  and  even  of  no  meann  is  given 
an  opportunity  for  traininR. 

The  Institute  stands  for  the  full  Inspiration  of  Scripture; 
the  full  Godhead;  the  Deity  of  our  Lord;  the  blood  Atone- 
ment; the  necessity  of  rogeneration,  and  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  differs  from  most  Bible  Institutes  in  its 
teacliing  on  the  ases. 

Send  for  some  of  its  free  sermons  and  tracts. 

Kor  further  information,  address 
Rev.  C.  H.  Prlditeon,     12  <:on(t^ess  St..  Plttsburfth,  Pa 


^OMEN^\'S?i?.'" 


W! „„. 
partriiiMil  of  bank  work,  cvfii  up  to  CHshivr.  Cleatt. 
pl.'uHHiit  work. with  infn'B  piiy.  You  can  li'arn  by  mail. 
.-iiii.l  for  froi>  book.  -'How  to  Becoine  B  Banker,"  by 
Kilirur  (i.  AI>'orii.  i'rcH.  American  School  of  BanKlng, 
109  IVIcLena  BIdg.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


I  won  World'B  First  Prl/.i>  for  bent  coursol 
In  I*«"IihiuiihIiIp.  Under  my  guiilance  you  can  \ 
bocorno  un  «xpurt  pi-ntiittn,.  Am  pTucinir  many  of  mv 
atudinits  uii  iimtructora  In  cotDnKTciul  colk'tfea  at  nifih 
salaric'H.  If  you  wiMh  to  bccomi'  u  b.-ttor  ponmart,  writ© 
ina.  1  willHcnd  you  FKKK  onu  of  nif  Favorite  Pen* 
and  a  copy  of  the  KunaoiniTiati  Journal.    Wnlo  today. 


1920  ATLAS 
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With   Late 

War  Maps 

Given 


FREE 


To  the  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  who  take  advantage 
of  this  offer  now  made  in  connection  with 

Webster^s  New  International 


The  Only  Grand  Prize  '^:;^ 

aries  at  the  Panama- Pacific  International  Exposition  was 
granted  to  Webster's  New  International  and  the  Merriam 
Series  for  superiority  of  educational  merit. 


Words  of    Recent   Interest 

Anzac,  ace,  barrage.  Bertha,  blighty,  Boche,  Bolsheviki, 
camouflage,  Lewis  gun.  Liberty  bond,  Sammy,  soviet,  tank, 
war  bride.  These  are  but  a  few  from  the  thousands  of  late  words, — 
all  clearly  defined  in  this  Great  Work. 


U' 


The  Supreme  Authority" 

I!^  Merriam  Webster— 

A  Complete  Reference  Library  in  Dictionary  Form — with  nearly  3,000  pages, 
and  type  matter  equivalent  to  a  15- Volume  Encyclopedia,  all  in  a  single 
volume,  in -Rich ,  Full  Red  Leather  or  Library  Buckram  Binding,  can  now  be 
secured   by  readers  of  The  Digest  on  the  following  remarkably  easy  terms : 

The  entire  work  (with  complete  1920  Atlas) 


^ 


DELIVERED   for    $1.00 

and  easy  payments  thereafter  of  only  a  few  cents  a  week 
(In  United  States  and  Canada) ' 

on  SUPERIOR  INDIA  PAPER 

REDUCED  ABOUT  ONE  HALF 

In  Thickness  and  Weight 

■■^■ilndia-Paper  Edition 

Printed  on  thin,  opaque,  strong,  Superior 
India  Paper.  It  has  an  excellent  printing  sur- 
face, resulting-  in  remarkably  clear  impressions 
of  type  and  illustrations.  What  a  satisfaction 
to  own  the  new  Merriam  Webster  in  a  form 
so  light  and  so  convenient  to  use!  This  edition 
is  only  about  one  half  the  thickness  and 
weight  of  the  regular  edition.  Size  12f^ 
in.  X  9U  in-  x  2X  in-      Weight  %y%  'bs. 

iRegular-Paper  Edition 

Printed  on  strong  book  paper  of  tlie  highest 
quality.  Size  12>^  in.  x  9^4  in.  x  5>^  in. 
Weight  15X  lbs. 

Both  Editions  are  printed  from  the  same 
plates  and  indexed. 


"To  have  this  work  in  the  home  is 
like  sending  the  vi^hole  family  to  college.' 


»> 


The  only  dictionary  with  the  New  Divided  Page,  ctiaracterized  as  "A  Strolte  of  Genius" 


Over  400,000  Vocabulary  Terms,  and, 
in  addition,  12,000  Biographical  Names, 
nearly  30,000  Geographical  Subjects, 
besides  thousands  of  other  References.  Nearly 
3,000  Pages.      Over  6,000  Illustrations. 


THE   ATLAS 

Is  the  1920  "New  Reference  Atlas  of  the 
World, ' '  containing  nearly  200  pages,  with  128 
pages  of  maps,  beautifully  printed  in  colors  with 
marginal  reference  indexes,  late  Census  Figures, 
Parcel-Post  Guide,  Late  War  Maps,  etc.,  all 
handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth,  size  103K4xl3f/s. 


iiF"  To  those  who  mail  this  Coupon  at  once! 


G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO. 


Home  Office 
Department  S 


Springfield,  Mass. 


(Publishers  of  Genuine- Webster  Dictionaries  for  over  70  years) 
Please  send  me  free  of  all  obligation  or  expense  a  copy  of  "Dictionary  Wrinkles"  containing  an 
amusing  "Test  in  Pronunciation"  (with  key)  entitled  "The  Americanization  of  Carver";  also  "125 
Interesting  Questions"  with  references  to  their  answers,  and  striking  "Facsimile  Color-Plate"  of 
the  new  bindings.  Please  include  specimen  pages  of  India  and  Regular  paper  with  terms  of  your 
free  Atlas  offer  on  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  to  Literary  Digest  readers. 
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better  than  a 
mustard  plaster 

Once  when  grandma's 
joints  commenced  to 
ache  and  twinge,  she  used 
to  go  to  the  mustard  pot 
and  make  a  mustard  plaster. 
Now  she  goes  to  Musterole 
and  gets  reUef,  but  does 
without  the  bhster  and  the 
plaster,  too! 

My,  how  good  that 
Musterole  feels  when  you 
rub  it  in  gently  over  that 
lame  back  and  those  sore 
muscles.  First  you  feel  the 
gentle  tingle,  then  the  de- 
lightful, soothing  coolness 
that  reaches  in  the  twinging 
joints  or  stiff,  sore  muscles. 

It  penetrates  to  the  heart 
of  the  congestion.  This  is 
because  it  is  made  of  oil  of 
Mustard  and  other  home 
simples.  And  the  heat  gen- 
erated by  Musterole  will 
not  blister. 

On  the  contrary  the  peculiarity 
of  Musterole  lies  in  the  fact  that 
shortly  it  gives  you  such  a  cool, 
relieved  feeling  all  about  the 
tvvingey  part. 

And  Musterole  usually  brings 
the  relief  while  you  are  rubbing 
it  on.     Always  keep  a  jar  handy. 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend  it. 
30c  and  60c  jars;    hospital  size  $2.Si). 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PUSTER 


KOK  .HEN  WHO  THINK  AND  ACT 

•The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.  Fercuson. 
Funk  &   Wagnall^   Company,     Publisher?,    New  York 

SEVEN-CENT  MEALS 


tl.OO  per  We' k.      4'ii  tiierilH   v.-ith    rcr\\uh 


I'i  *lir''Ctions  for  '-arh 


■i'lpj.    hn^A.    10c  or  VWV.V.  if  V'U  are  iIlt•■^l■^l^•'l  in  I'oMfblic  .Srieiii'c. 

Am.   School   Home  EcoDomics,   525  W.   69th  Street,   Chicago 

SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 

320  Pages;  lUuntrated;  Clotb 

By  WISFIELD  SCOTT  HALL,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 
SEX  FACTS   MADE  PLAIN 

Wlul  every  younx  man  and  every  young  woman  should 
know — What  every  young  husband  and  every  young 
wife  should  know — What  every  parent  should  know. 

TaUt:  coiiUatH  «t  ctrmineTuiaixonJi  oil  rctiactt. 


$1.00 


Pontpaid 

M.,il.  .1  jn 
(>l;im    vjiuiili'rr 

AMERICAN   PUB.  CO.,     706  Winston  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Free  Book- 
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Send  for  thU  Free  llS-Pave  Book 
It  tolls  liow  you  can  Rain  a  thor- 
ough knowlefjgc  of  law  in  your  Hpar^  time,  aB  40,000 
othors  tin;  floin^.      Splendid  opportunliiffi  In 
tiu-  profcHHiori  o?  law.    HuiinfrMM  to-day  needn 
law  tr.'iini'd  men.      Vnui   book   (fIvoH   cxijcri- 
vucen   of  awfunHtul    law    trulrurd    rrrnn,    an<l 
IcIIh  liow  you    ran   r«-iid  law  undirr 

7if 'lidaiif <!  of  Kx-  Pro«ld*-nt  Tuft  and 
:     HO  ofhor  eminent  authoritif n. 

Blackstone  Institute 

Dept.  31 
f'.OH  H    Dr-orborn   Str<!Ot.  CblcBir-j 


IMusictessmif 


CompleteConservatory 


r^Atrttoine 


Course  by  Mail 

UNDER  MASTER  TEACHERS    I  ww— w»    -^    ....... 

1  Wonderful  home  study  mnsie 
I  lessens  under  great  American 
and  European  teachers.  En- 
dorsed byPaderpwski.  Master  teachers  guide  and  coach  yon. 
Lessons  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  completeness. 
*nulnefriim«n|Writenaming' course  you  are  interested 
HIiyinSirUmeniiniPiano.Harmons', Voice. PublicSchool 
Music, Violin.Cornet. Mandolin, Guitar, Ban  jo  or  Reed  Organ 
-and  we  will  send  FREE  CATALOG.     SEND  for  it  NOW! 

UniversityExtension  Conservatory,  sisasiegei-ivijers  Bldg..  Chicago 

NewTax  LawsOpen$10,OOOJobs 

FCorporationa  andindividualsovertaxed  themselves  tniN^ 
1  ions  of  dollars  last  year  becauseof  ignorance  of  the  new 
lawa.  Our  studentB  diBcovered  b  $4,oOU,000  over-payment  by 
one  corporation.  Aaa  results  tremendous  opportunity  is  off ereol 
to  men  who  will  epeod  a  few  hours  id  atudy.  Salaries  of  $5,nu0 
a  year  are  ordinary.  Consulting  specialistB  have  earned  as  high 
88^1,000  a  week.  You  caa  gualiiy— io  your  own  home  durins 
epare  time 

WfiteTodayforFreeBook,N,2fRVrnit?^a%^aiii'oi! 
U.  S.  TaxLaw  Institute  hl"-2io^?''ZHi^!:^Z 


SEXOLOGY 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  IVI.O. 

impartsin  one  volume : 

Knowledge  a  Y  oung  M  an  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  V oung  ti  nsband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Falhor  Should  Have. 
Knowledges  falher  Should  Impart  lo His  Son. 
Medjcdl  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  ShouldHave. 
Illustrated.     Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Allin  onevolume.      Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impartlo  HerDaughler. 
$2.25  postp'd.       Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

Wrh^  for  "Other  Peorjle'fl  Opinions"  anil  Table  of  Cont.:nta 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  7?3,  Central,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pnnltrv  Rnnlf  >-ales(  and  beat  yet:  1 44 
1  UUIU  J  DUUIi  pages.  21u  beautiful  pictures, 
hatching:,  rearing,  feedise  and  disease  Information. 
Describes  busy  Poultry  Farm  bandlinir  63  pure-bred 
varieties  and  BABY  CHICKS.     Tells  how  to  choose 

fctwls,  eggs,  incubators,  sproutara.  Mailed  for  10  cents. 

Berry's  Poultry  Farnia  Box    65,   Clarlnda,lowa 


CX  DDCCnO  Most  Profitable  cWek- 
OlDnCCUOeus,  ducks,  iiee.se  and  tur- 
kojs.  Choice  pure-bred,  uorthern  raised. 
Fowls, egg.s,  in(tubat,orsatlow  prices.  Atn- 
ericd's  greatest  poultry  farm.  27th  year.  Val- 
uable new  lOS  page  book  and  catalog  tree. 
R.F.NEUBERTCo.,Box869,Mankato,Minii. 


INVENTORS 


Who  desire  to  secure  patent 
should  write  for  our  guide 
book  "HOW  TO'  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  of  your  invention  and 
we  will  give  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  bipr  salaries.  Thousands  of  firmH 
need  them.  Only  2,.'>00  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to$10.000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  »'xan-.inations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkenpins:  unnecessary  to  begin— we  prepare 
you  from  the  cround  up.  Our  course  and  service  ar**  under  the 
supervision  of  William  B.  Castenliolz,  A.  M.  C.  P.  A.,  Former 
Compfroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinoi.s,  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  C.  P,  A'.s,  including  members  of  the  Amci-iran  Institule  of 
Accountants.  Lx»w  tuiticn  f^c— easy  terms.  Writf*  now  for  infor- 
mation and  free  bojk  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  I52-HA,  Chicago 

"The  Largest  Business  Training  institution  in  theWorfd"^ 


Can  We  Talk  O 
With  The  Dead  C 

Is  it  jjossible  to  get  nies.sages  through  to 
the  .spirit  world  and  to  receive  intelligible 
rejjlies?  If  you  would  know  the  answer 
to  this  and  many  more  intensely  inter- 
esting questions  on  occult  subjects  re- 
cently brought  into  public  notice  by 
such  men  as  Lodge,  Conan  Doyle,  Mae- 
terlinck and  other  leaders  in  the  worlds 
of  affairs  and  of  letters,  read 

The  Marvels  Beyond  Science 

By  JOSEPH  GRASSET.  M.D. 

National  Fellow  of  the  French  AcaJcmi/  of  Medicine 
and  a  Noted  Inuatigator  of  Psychical  Phenomena 

This  great  boolc,  written  in  a  spirit  of  impartial 
scientific  intiuiry,  gives  you  all  the  facts  as  to 
mediums  and  their  methods,  describes  at  length 
seances  with  Eusai)ia  Palladino,  Mrs.  Piper,  and 
other  "psychics,"  and  is  also  packed  with  infor- 
mation on 


Table  Turning  and  Rapping 

Slate  Writing 

Divining  Rod* 

Hallucinations 

Crystal  Gazing 

Spirit  Photographs 

Ghosts 

Levitation 

Premonitions 


Hypnotism  and  Suggestion 

Materialization 

Thought  Reading 

Telepathy 

Clairvoyance 

The  Ouija  Board 

Haunted  Houses 

Removals  of  Objects 

Trance 

8vo,  Cloth,  $i.7S;  by  mail,  $1.87 
FUNK  4WAGNALI.S  COMPANY.  354  4lhA»e.,  New  York 


THE  DIGEST 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 

INDEX 

We  print  below  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  schools  and  colleges  whose  an- 
nouncements appear  in  The  Digest  in 
January.  The  January  3rd  issue  contains 
a  descriptive  announcement  of  each. 
We  suggest  that  you  •write  for  catalogs 
and  special  information  to  any  of  the 
institutions  listed  below,  or  we  will 
gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry. 
Reliable  information  procured  by  school 
manager  is  available  v^rithout  obligation 
to  inquirer.  Price,  locality,  size  of 
school,  age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to  be 
considered.  Make  your  inquiry  as  defi- 
nite as  possible. 

School  Department  of 
THE  LITERARY  DIGEST. 

Montezuma  Mtn.  Sch.  forBoys. Los  Gates, Gal. 

Worcester  Acad,  for  Boys   ...  Worcester,  Ma.ss. 

Carson  Lon^Inst.  forBoys. New Bloomfield, Pa. 

St.  John's  School  (MUitary). . .  .Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Missouri  Military  Academy Mexico,  Mo. 

School  for  Exceptional  Children  (Miss  Wood's) 

Rorlyn,  Pa. 

Hedley  School Glenside,  Pa. 

Bogue  Inst,  for  Stammerers. .  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Sargent  Camp  for  Girls Peterboro,  N.  H. 


Dialoga,  Monologs  Ql  M%/0  Vaudeville  -Xcts 
Musical  Readings  l^l^l  W  J^  How  to  Stage  a  Play 
Drills,  Pageants  ■  l*^*  ■  %#  Make-up  Goods 
Tableau.x,  Jokes,  Folk  Dances,  Entertainments,  Recita- 
tions, Pantomimes,  Minstrel  Material,  Speakers,  Commence- 
ment Manual  iull  of  Xew  Ideas  and  Plans.  Catalog  Free. 
T.  »«.  DE.VISUHI  A,  CO.,  Dept.  34,  CHICAGO 


Save  Auto  Repair  Bills 


Every  car-owner  should  learn  how  to  avoid  engine  and  all 
other  auto  troubles  and  how  to  cure  them  by  reading  the 
"Trouble  Department"  of  AUTOMOBILE  DEALER  AND 
REP.'^IRER,  a  loo-page  illustrated  magazine,  and  the  only 
journal  in  the  world  especially  devoted  to  the  practical  and 
rarchanical  side  of  motoring.  Our  EXPERT  SERVICE  De- 
partment is  free  to  all  subscribers.  You  can  ask  questions  and 
get  answers  promptly  about  any  difficulty  with  your  car.  One 
article  was  worth  S2S  to  one  car-owner.  Send  26  cts.  in  stamps 
or  silver  for  three  months'  trial  subscription  to  Motor  Vehicle 
Publishing  Company,  Dept.  C,  73  Murray  Street,  New  York. 
Regular  subscription  price.  Si. so  per  year.        • 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a  lawyer.     Legally 
f  trained  men  win  high  positiona 
J  and  big  success  in  business  and 
/  public    life.     Greater    opportu- 
nities now  than  ever  before.  Be 
'independent— be  a  leader*  Law- 

Sers  earn  _ 

OO  to  $tO,000  Annually 

)  guide  you  step  by  atep.  You  can  train  at  home 
during  epare  time.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion  in  any  Bt.ate.  Money  lefuoded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  successful  students  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen  volume 
Law  Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120  page 
"Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence"  books  free.    Send  for  tbem— now. 

LaSaile  Extension  tiniversity,  Dept.  152-LA,  Chicago 


ighSchool 
Couri^e  in 
Two  Years. 


Lack  of  Higrh  School  tr.ainiii(r  bars  you  from  a 
Buceessful  business  career.  Thia  simplihed  and 
complete  High  School  Course— specially  prepared 
for  home  study  by  leadinsr  professors--meet9  all 
requirements  for  entrance  to  college  ana  the  leaa- 
-  inpr  professions. 

fg%  ^^*l»  A«»  No  mutter  what  your  busmesg 
ImJ  ^^lllClr  inclinations  may  be,  you  can't 
hope  to  euccced  without  epe- 
M11*COC  ciulized  trnininir.  Let  us  e:ive 
p9MBt9\rj9  you  the  practical  traininpr  you 
niod.  Patisf.iction  Ruarnnteed.  Check 
and  mail  Coupoo  for  I'rce  Bulletm. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 
of  Correspondence* 

Dcpi.  HB521.  Chicago 


TRAINING    Tlir;   KEY   TO    SUCCESS 


Pli'nao  Bi'nil  in«?  l»ooklo 
1  can  lit  myBvii  i'ur  tbo 

..HiRh  School  Course 
..fclU'ctrical  Knuineor 
..Telephone  Engineep 
..Architect 
..Draftsman 
..iiuildini;  ('ontrnctor 
..Structural  KnKinocr 
..Mechanical  lOnginocr 
..civil  l']ngineer 
..Steam  Knifincer 


t  nnd  tell  nit<  li<>\v 
(fOBlUoD  mariiuii  X 


ASC 


Shop  Superintendent 

Lawyer 

Business  Manager 

Auditor 

Certified  Public  Acc'nt 

Stenographer 

Bookkeeper 

Kire  Ina.  Adjuster 

Sanitary  K'nijitieor 

,  ..  Automobilo  Knginr.r 


Namo . 


Addrea*.. 
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An  exact  reproduction  of  th  is  beaut  ij u I  painting  by  S.  Werner,  Size  18"x2V  infuii  colors  will  be  sent  to  you  for  15c  in  stamps 

AMERICAN   CHAIN   COMPANY,  INC 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,   U.  S.  A. 

Sole    Manufacturers    pf    Weed    Anti-Skid    Chains 


.*  c 


AC, 
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DAZED? 


Soviets — 

Sulky  senators — 

Soap-box  addicts — 

Lady  members  of  parliament — 

Coal!    Sugar!  Shoes! 

A  mad,  mad  world! 


Read 

VANITY  FAIR 

the  magazine  of  leisure  interests  for  men  who  know 
'enough  to  have  them 

In  an  era  of  perplexities  and  solemnities,  Vanity 
Fair  keeps  intact  its  keen,  tolerant,  amused  view- 
point ....  Vanity  Fair  maintains  its  cheerful 
outlook  on  Life,  Art,  and  Letters, — its  light,  sure 
touch  of  farce — its  direct  appeal  to  men  and  women 
of  leisure,  intellect,  and  sympathetic  appreciation. 

In  the  Darkest  Hour— 


Vanity  Fair  sails  along  on 
the  crest  of  every  new  move- 
ment in  Life,  Art,  and  Letters. 

If  a  painter  soars  up  from  the 
chiaroscuro  of  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage with  something  called 
"Three  Black  Orchids  on  a 
Nude  Ferryboat"  Vanit}'  Fair 
knows  all — or  at  least  enough — 
about  it. 


If  a  new  motor  comes  out 
with  a  diamond- studded  cam- 
shaft, Vanity  Fair  refers  carelessly 
to  the  luxurious  new  cars. 


When  a  one  act  play  composed 
chiefly  of  long,  tense  silences, 
interspersed  with  sudden  mur- 
ders, appears,  Vanity  Fair  will 
tell  you  what  it  means — if  any- 
thing. 

Not  even  the  most  carefully  constructed  human  being 
can  know  every  phase  of  this  whirling  world.  Vanity 
Fair  eliminates  for  you  the  mediocre,  the  gross,  and  the 
dull.  The  result  is  a  brilliant  resume  of  the  month's 
interesting  happenings,  which  happen  more  frequently 
than  you  think. 

Five  Issues  of  Vanity  Fair  for  $1 

Six,  if  you  mail  the  coupon  now 

For  less  than  your  weekly  cigarette  budget — for  less  than 
the  cost  of  a  minute  steak — for  one  dollar — ^Vanity  Fair 
will  come  to  you  through  half  a  year. 

That  dollar  will  get  you  direct  action.  Sign  the  coupon. 
Stick  it  in  an  envelope.  Your  first  number  will  find  you 
at  once.     And  what's  a  dollar,  anyway? 


VANITY  FAIR,  19  West  44th  Street,  New  York  City 

I  am  going  to  see  for  myself  if  you  are  as  good  as  you  think  you  are.  Here's  my  dollar. 
Send  along  your  next  FIVE  issues — SIX,  if  this  gets  to  you  in  time  (OR)  I'll  remit  one 
dollar  on  receipt  of  your  bill.     (Canadian  $1.25.  ) 

Name Street 


City. 


State 

Illutntion*  Copyrieht  Vanltr  Fair 

mam 


-ii 


Lit.  DIs.  1-10-20         <^^f^ 


Every   Married   Couple 

aod  all  who   coDtemplate   marriage 

Should  Own 

this  complete  informatiTe  book 

"TheScienceofaNewLife" 

By  JOHN  COWAN.  M.D. 

Endorsed  and  recommended  by 
foremost  medical  and  religious 
critics.  Unfolds  the  secrets  of 
married  happiness,  so  often  re- 
vealed too  late !  We  can  give 
only  a  few  of  the  29  chapter 
subjects  here  as  this  book  is  not 
meant  for  children. 

Marriage  and  its  Advantages.  Age  at 
Which  to  Many.  Law  of  Choice.  Love 
A  nalyzed.  Qualities  One  Should  Avoid  iD 
Choosing.  Anatomy  of  Reproduction. 
Amativeness.  Continence.  Children. 
Geniu3.  Conception.  Pregnancy.  Con- 
finement. TWILIGHr  SLEEP.  Nursing. 
How  a  Happy   Married   Life  is  Secured, 

Descriptive  circular  giving  full  and  com- 
plete table  of  contents  mailed  FREE. 

J.  S.  OGILVIE   PUBUSHING   CO. 

57-1  Rose  Street New  York  City 

ANARCHYandLAW" 

A  Sermon  by 

JAMES  FREEMAN  CLARKE 

Reprinted  for  gratuitous  distiibution 

Address  MISS   L.    FREEMAN    CLARKE 

5  Brimmer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  little  matter  ot  IS  cts.  in  scamps  or  com  will 

brin^  you  the  Pathfinder  13  weeks  on  trial.   The 

Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated  weekly,  published  at  the 

Nation's  center,  for  the  Nation;  a  paper  that  prints 

all  the  news  of  the  world  and  tells  the  truth 

and  only  the  truth;  now  in  its  27th  year. 

This  paper  fills  the  bill  without  emptyine 

the  purse;  it  costs  butjl  a  year.    If  you 


Special  Offer 

The  regular  price  is 
$3.00.  In  order  to  in- 
troduce this  work  into 
as  many  neishburhooda 
as  possible  we  will  send 
one  copy  of  our  special 
$2.00  edition  to  any 
reader  of  this  Maga- 
zine, postpaid  upon 
receipt  off  $2.00. 


What 
15  Cents 

Will  hrincf  w^^^^o^^^p  p°s*^*^ 


Washington  has  become 
the  World's  Capital  and 
reading  the  Pathfinder  is 
like  sitting  in  the  inner 
council  with  those  who 
mold  the  world's  destiny. 


t  on  what  is  groing  on 
■  ff  in  the  world,  at  the  least 

■v^%ll  expense  of  time  ormoney, 

■  I III  this    is   your   means.    If 

■  ^^•l  you  want  a  paper  in  your 
FfAtn  tho  ^°"^^  ^^hich  is  sin- 
n  Ulll   UIC  cere,  reliable,  enter- 

f       taininff,  wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours. 

If  you  would  appreciate  a  paper  whicli  puts 

everything"  clearly,  briefly — here  it  is.  Send 

15c  to  show  that  you  might  like  such  a 

paper,  and  we  will  send  the   Pathfinder  on 

probation  13  weeks.  The  15c  does  not  repay 

us.  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  new  friends. 

THE  PATHFINDER.  Eox  556,  Washington.  D.C. 


Nations 
Capital 


R.  HOLBROOK  LEWIS.  Architect 

Are  You  Going 
to  Build? 

Whether  you  are  planning  a  House,  Bun- 
galow or  Cottage,  some  practical  ideas  and 
information  may  be  a  real  help  to  you. 

"  BUILDING  AGE  "  each  month  publishes  plans 
that  may  prove  to  bo  just  what  you  want.  It  also 
tolls  about  materials  and  fixtures  and  answers 
questions  about  building  contracts. 

Building  Age 

is  constantly  .showing;  how  to  build  better  homes  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost. 

One  Idea  gained  from  it  may  be  worth  to  yon  in 
sati.sfacliou  the  price  of  a  hundred  subscriptions. 

Send  ?2.00  for  a  year's  subscription  and  we 
will  mail  at  onco  two  rxira  coi)i(\s  of  current 
issues — 14  coi)ies  in  all. 

BUILDING   AGE 
243  West  39th  St._       _New  York  City 

BUILDING    AGK, 

243  West  39th  St..  New  York  City 

KridoMil  ia  J2  00  fi)r  wliirli  enter  my  8iib8crl|)llun  for  BUILDING 
AGR,  AS  per  your  ofTor.  (Canadian  Poitage,  r>Oc;  Foreign  Postage. 
$1.00  extra.) 

Kamo 

Address • 
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NOW  FOR  THE  HRST  TIME 

The  Complete  Writings  of 

BRANN,  the  ICONOCLAST 


The  Man  Who  Made  the 
World  Blush  For  Shame 

Those  who  knew  Brann.  the  Iconoclast — those  tens  of  thousands 
who  read  his  writings  in  the  dim  past — will  hail  this  announcement 
with  unbounded  enthusiasm.  For  to  them  Brann  needs  no  introduction. 
No  one  who  has  ever  read  a  single  paragraph  of  Brann's  will  ever  forget 
his  wizardy  of  words,  his  unflinching  courage,  his  magic  of  expression. 
Heretofore  only  two  small  volumes  of  Brann's  writings  were  available. 
Thousands  clamored  for  them — and  then  wrote  the  publishers  for  more. 
Alas,  che  balance  of  Brann's  writings  seemed  lost.  But  recently  the 
entire  recorded  writings  of  Brann,  the  Iconoclast,  were  uncovered  in 
his  old  home  at  Waco,  Texas.  And  now  they  have  been  placed  in 
12  handsome  volumes — 3800  pages.  Brann  lives  again!  His  flaming 
spirit  will  again  startle  the  world  1 

The  Wizard  of  Words 

Brann  was  an  Iconoclast  —  a  constructive 
Iconoclast.  He  was  a  builder  of  homes — a 
builder  of  purity  and  righteousness.  He 
fought  and  died  for  religion  and  truth  and 
justice.  Whatever  seemed  wrong  to  him  he 
attacked.  Whatever  he  thought  would  hurt 
the  public  interest  he  battered  down.  And 
his  weapon  was — words.  With  a  boldness 
that  outraged  convention — with  a  simple, 
homely  logic  that  struck  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  frauds  and  fakes,  Brann  hurled  his  weapons 
— words.  As  Elbert  Hubbard  said,  "Brann 
took  the  English  language  by  the  tail  and 
snapped  its  head  off  for  his  own  delectation 
and  the  joy  of  the  onlooker." 

Reverently  Loved  and 
Fiercely  Hated 

While  fiercely  hated  by  those  he  attacked,  Brann  was  reverently 
loved  by  a  million  plain  people.  Thousands  journeyed  to  his  grave, 
in  a  driving  rain,  to  pay  him  a  last  tribute.  And  at  night  still  others 
came  to  his  grave  and  defiled  his  tombstone  with  bullets.  What  was 
his  strange  power  that  drew  thousands  upon  thousands  to  him — yet 
made  mortal  enemies  of  others? 

A  Different,  Startling  Literature ! 

Whatever  your  religion — whatever  your  ideas  or  ideals — whatever 
your  position  in  life — you  must  know  Brann,  the  Iconoclast.  His 
writings  are  as  different  from  others  as  pepper  is  different  from  sugar. 
If  you  are  a  Lawyer  or  Minister,  Business  Man  or  Writer,  Public  Speaker 
or  Banker — if  you  are  a  lover  of  good  literature — if  you  want  to  improve 
your  talking  and  writing  ability — if  you  want  something  that  will  make 
you  thmk  deeply  and  sincerely — you  must  read  Brann.  "An  Intellec- 
tual Cocktail"  was  the  term  early  given  to  his  writings. 


BRANN 
The  Iconoclast 


12  MASSIVE  VOLUMES 


In  these  12  beautiful  volumes  the  fiery  genius  of  Brann,  the  Iconoclast,  lives  again.  Our  printers 
tell  us  that  not  in  years  have  they  produced  a  set  of  books  so  handsome.  They  are  altogether 
u  fitting  perpetuation  of  so  unusual  a  writer  as  Brann.  Each  volume  contains  320  pages,  making 
a  total  of  over  3800  pages  in  the  set.  Princed  in  clear,  readable  type  on  Bangalore  wove  antique 
finish  paper.  Size  of  page  5 '2  by  7H  inches.  The  volumes  are  gold  topped,  silk  banded,  uni- 
formly bound  in  rich,  green  Flaenweave  cloth,  backs  illuminated  in  gold  stamp. 

ALL  THE  FIRE  AND  MAGIC  OF  BRANN'S  PEN 

Never  before  have  you  had  such  a  treat  in  store  for  you.  Unless  we  are  mistaken  in  the  en- 
thusiasm of  thousands  who  have  written  and  spoken  to  us,  we  believe  you  will  be  richly  rewarded 
for  having  read  Brann's  writings.  To  improve  your  English — to  be  entertained — to  start  your 
brain  thinking  fast — to  be  thrilled — you  will  want  to  pick  up  a  volume  of  Brann  in  every  spare 
moment. 

A  FEW  OF  THE  THOUSANDS  OF  CHAPTER  HEADINGS 


\ 


A  Pilgrimage  to  Perdition 

Mankind's  Mock-Modesly 

Is  Civilization  a  Sbam  ? 

Speaking  of  Gall 

A  Sacred  Leg  Show 

Satan  Loosed  for  a  Season 

Poliphar's  Wife 

A  Voice  from  the  Grave 

The  Mouth  of  HeU 


The  American  Middle  Man 
A  Disgrace  to  Civilization 
Some  Cheerful  Liars 
From  the  Gods  to  the  Gutter 
The  Children  of  Poverty 
Balaam's  Ass 

The  Woman  Thou  GavesI  Me 
Evolution  or  Revolution 
The  Cat 


Driven  to  the  Devil 

The  Seven  Vials  of  Wrath 

Adam  and  Eve 

The  Professional  Reformer 

Her  Beautiful  Eyes 

The  Locomotive  Engineer 

Fake  JournaUsm 

Rainbow  Chasers 

A  Social  Swim 


The  Law  of  Love 

A  Prize  Idiot  of  the  Earth 

The  Typical  American  Town 

Glory  of  the  New  Garter 

Coining  Blood  into  Boodle 

The  Footlights  Favorites 

Hunting  for  a  Husband 

The  Deadly  Parallel 

Thou  Shalt  Not 

The  Old  Maids  Auction 


SEND  NO  MONEY! 

For  the  first  time,  the  complete  writings  of  Brann,  the  Iconoclast,  are  now  published.   And  you  may  have 
the  entire  set  of  12  handsome  volumes — 3800  pages — for  free  examination  in  your  own  home.     Read  the 
volumes  for  five  days — then  return  them  if  you  are  not  more  pleased  than  you  expected  to  be.     If  you       a" 

decide  to  keep  them,  as  you  surely  will,  send  only  $1,  then        ^^ 
$2  a  month  for  a  few  months.  ^^ 

AMILLION  PEOPLE  WILL  REJOICE       ^     p^pp 
BECAUSE  OF  THIS  OFFER!  ^TxAMINATION 

e"   ^  COUPON 

^      The  BRANN  PUBLISHERS 
4r  Inc. 

THE  PRICE  MUST  GO  UP!  ^       Oept. n. no Ea,t 2sth street 


A  HINT  OF  BRANN 

Imagine  having  3800  pages  of  thoughts  and 

writings  from  the   pen   of  Brann!      Mail 

the  coupon  now  and  examine  the  set. 

THE  TEST  OF  A  MAN 

"The  place  to  take  the  true  measure  of  a  man  is  not  the  forum 
or  the  field,  not  the  market  place  or  the  amen-corner,  but 
at  his  own  fireside.  There  he  lays  aside  his  mask  and  you 
may  judge  whether  he's  imp  or  angel,  king  or  cur.  hero  or 
}iumbui».  I  caie  not  what  the  world  says  of  him,  whether  it 
crown  him  with  bays  or  pelt  him  with  bad  eggs;  I  care  never 
a  copper  what  his  reputation  or  religion  may  be;  if  his  babes 
dread  his  home-coming  and  his  better  half  swallows  her  heart 
every  time  she  has  to  ask  him  for  a  five  dollar  bill,  he's  a  fraud 
of  the  first  water,  even  though  he  prays  night  and  morn  till 
he's  black  in  the  face,  and  howls  hallilujah  till  he  shakes  the 
eternal  hills.  But  if  his  children  rush  to  the  front  gate  to 
greet  him,  and  love's  own  sunshine  illumines  the  face  of  his 
wife  when  she  hears  his  footfall,  you  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  he's  true  gold,  for  his  home's  a  heaven  and  the  humbug 
never  gets  that  near  the  great  white  Throne  of  God.  I  can 
forgive  much  in  that  fellow  mortal  who  would  rather  make  men 
swear  than  women  weep;  who  would  rather  have  the  hate  of 
the  whole  he-world  than  the  contempt  of  his  wife — who  would 
rather  call  anger  to  the  eyes  of  a  King  than  fear  to  the  face 
of  a  child." 


This   free   examination   offer   was   first  made   to   a   few  people  who  had 
read  some  of  Brann's  writings.     And  they  said.  "We  do  not  need  any  free 
examination  —  we  KNOW    we    want    EVERYTHING    Brann    wrote." 
But    whether  or   not   you   are    familiar    with     Brann's   writings,    this 
free   examination   offer   is  open  to  anyone  who   is  responsible.     We 
believe  a  million  people  will  rejoice  that  this  offer  was  made. 


The  first  edition  is  limited.      And   the  price  was  based 
on   figures    received    before    the  recent  printers'  strike    in 
New    York.      Even  before  the  edition  was   off    the    press 
we  were  notified  that  the  printer's  price  would  be  33' 
more   than    the   original    estimate.      But  in    spite    of 
this  the  first  edition  will  be  sold  ac  the  low  price  first 
made.  The  next  edition  must,  of  course,  cost  more 

If  you  are  interested  in  reading  the  works  of 
the  most  unique  character  in  American  liter- 
ature,   mail    the    coupon    NOW.       Send    no 
money  ■ —  examine    the    set    free  —  pay    on 
easy   terms   it    pleased.       Write    N  O  W. 


New  York  City 


Gentlemen:  —  Send  me  the  12  volumes  of 
Brann   (Complete)   prepaid.      I  will  [either 
return   the  books  in  5   days  after    I    receive 
them    or    will    send    you    the    first  payment  of  j 
$1,  and  then  $2  a  month  until  the  special  intro  ' 


ductory  price  of  $23  is  paid. 


Name 


The  Brann  Publishers,  Inc. 
Dept.  II    130  East  25tli  Street 
New  York  City 


Address I 


City. 


.State. 


Occupation. 
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Anything  You  Want 

To  Know 


About  Any  Subject  Under  the 
Setting  a 20th    \Sun  Is  Almost  Sure  to  Be 
Century  Standard     \^Explained  in  This 


The  Funk  &    JV  r  _^  ., 
Wagnalls   iyeiV 

Standard 
Dictionary 

To  the  man  or  woman  who  values  in-     \^^One   AmdJZUl^    ^^^     O^'^r   3,000   Large  Quarto   Pages — 
formation— who  uses  it,  imparts  it, wants      N.  _  ^^T        Over  60  Full-Page  Illustrations — More 

to  acquire  it — to  the  man  or  woman  who         >.       OOOK         _^^     Than    7,000   Text    Illustrations — 450,000 
wants  the  latest,  most  authoritative  informa-      N^  ^^     Vocabulary  Terms,  thousands  more  thar^, any 

tion  on  all  subjects  in  the  most  readily  accessible      N^  ^^     other  dictionary — 380  Editors  and  Specialists — 

this  great  work  is  absolutely  indispensable.      %^   ^^r      5^3  Readers  for  Quotations  —  32,000  Illustrative 

Quotations — 28,500  Synonyms  and  Anto- 
nyms—  Key  to  Pronunciations 
on  Every  Page — 65,000  Proper 
Names — One  Vocabulary  Order — 
Latest  Census  Statistics. 


form- 

The  efficiency  of  business,  the  directed  self-education 

of  the  school,  the  instructive  training  of  the 

home,  all  will  be  immeasurably  helped 

by  this  work,  all  will  find  their 

principles  embodied  in  it. 

Instant,  Correct  Information 

In  these  days  of  intense  special- 
ization in  one  particular  branch  of 
a  subject  or  art,  it  is  often  imprac- 
ticable for  a  man  to  master  much  more 
than  his  own  profession  or  business.  But 
no  man  wants  to  be  in  ignorance  regarding 
any  of  the  other  great  branches  of  human 
knowledge,  and  here,  in  this  modern  com- 
pendium, you  may  have  the  world's  knowl- 
edge concentrated  in  a  single  volume.  You 
may  know  in  an  instant  —  and  know 
authoritatively  —  the  exact  "what,  when 
and  why"  of  any  query  which  may  arise  in 
your  business,  professional  or  social  life. 
You  need  it,  your  home  needs  it — your 
family,  especially  the  children,  will  always 
benefit  by  its  use. 

Leaders  In  American  Life 
Praise  It  Highly 


The  STANDARD  DICTIONARY  has 
received  the  unqualified  endorsement  of 
hundreds  of  leaders  of  thought  and  action  all  over  the 
globe.  Thousands  of  the  nation's  leading  men  have 
already  exprest  their  highest  respect  and  admiration 
for  this  wonderful  book.  Among  hundreds  who  praise 
it  and  recommend  its  use  are:  Andrew  Carnegie,  Car- 
dinal Gibbons,  Hudson  Maxim,  Brander  Matthews, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  P.  P.  Claxton,  W.  H. 
P.  Faunce,  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  George  Ade,  John  Wanamaker,  Elbert  H. 
Gary,  Jack  London,  Samuel  Gompers,  Archbishop 
Ireland,  and  many  others. 

Unrivalled  In  Its  Excellence 

John  Wanamaker,  Famous  Merchant: — "Artistic,  complete,  and 
of  unrivalled  excellence." 

United  States  CommistloneT  of  Education  Philander  P.  Claxton: — 

"This  great  work  can  not  fail  to  be  a  distinct  contribution  to 
English  scholarship." 

Prof.  George  W.  Kirchwey,  Kent  Professor  of  Law  at  Columbia 
University: — "It  is  a  miracle  of  book  making.  It  makes  all  other 
dictionaries  look  pale  and  ineffectual  beside  it." 


The  World's  Greatest 
Reference  Book 

It  is  the  world's  greatest  reference 
work.  No  book  on  earth  contains 
so  much  knowledge  compressed  and 
ready  for   instant   use — all  in  one 

plain  alphabetical  order,  ready  to  answer 
your  little  child's  simple  question  or  your 
own  perplexing  and  intricate  one.  One  man 
can  hardly  even  conceive  the  vastness  of 
its  contents,  no  ten  men  could  ever  master 
its  sum  total  of  knowledge.  No  subject  of 
hurran  interest  is  excluded  from  its  scope 
— Literature,     Art,     Music,     Electricit}', 
Medicine,   Law,    Manufacturing,   Gram- 
mar,    Advertising,     Shipbuilding,    War, 
Peace,  Politics,  Religion,  Statesmanship, 
Baseball,      Automobiling,      Engineering, 
Architecture,    Science,  Mathematics,  Speech, 
Philosophy — anything — everything  you  can  think 
of  is  included  in  its  range;.      No  one  can  ever  know  it  all, 
but  one  can  have  it  all  at  his  elbow  for  instant  use  in  this  re- 
markable book.      It  has  cost  over  $1,450,000  to  produce  it — you 
may  have  it  now  for  only  a  few  dollars. 


All  Bookstores  or  \J$e  This  Coupon 


If  a  \>'>nVxt(>Tc  is  not  fiandy,  or  your  Bookncller  has  not  Kot  tliC  Kunk  & 
WaKnulU  Standuid,  order  direct  from  the  Publishera  on  this  coupon. 
FtJN'IC  8c  WAGMALLS  COMPANY. 
3S4-360  Fourth  Ave,  New  York  City 

GentUmen:—^n(i  mr.  carriane  paid,  the  FUNK  8c  WAGNALLS  NEW 
STANDAKU  DICTIONARY  bound  in:— 

DortbU  Bockrim    $14.00  Half  CoaUkio  J20.00 

FaU  Sheep  Uttker  $18.00  Fall  CoeUkio  $25.00 

(Crosa  ofT  editions  not  wanted) 
I  enclotc  t aa  payment  in  full  for  the  volume.  Dis.  i-io-ao 


Karru . 


A  ddrtsi 

Cily Stale. 


IT  IS   MORE  THAN 
100  DICTIONARIES  IN  1 


Covers  the  Forowing  Subjects 
and  Many  More  Besides 


Agriculture 

Literature 

Anatijniy 

Matliematica 

Anthropology 

Medicine 

Bee-Keeping 

Militarism 

Archeology 

Mining 

Architecture 

Motor  Boating 

Art 

Motoring 

Astronomy 

Music 

Aviation 

Kaval  and 

Iiasei.all 

Nautical 

liihliology 

Terms 

IJiogra|)hy 

Numismatics 

IJiulogy 

Optics 

Ilutany 
CL-rainics    % 

Osteopathy 

Pedagogy 

C'licmiatry    , 

rUilosophy 

Chess            % 

r.iychology 

Commerca     * 

Photography 

Decoration 

Phrenology 

Kuginecring 

Physical 

Kcunomict 

Culture 

Klectricity 

Poetry 

}.ntomology 

P.uiltry 

K\plc»sive$ 

Printing 

Kinanco 

Hnijroadlng 

Football 

Socialism 

Fun-iBn  Words 

.Sociology 

and  riirftbca 

Sports 

flpoyraphy 

Tennis 

fJ.;..logy 

TJicatrical 

0..1f 

TorniH 

IJcl>rrw  and 

Thoo.vtphy 

Jcwii>hT«rmH 

Dni'^n  Lnhor 

History 

War  Words 

I  tLiurance 

Wirclc.« 

Irri^atiun 

T<-lc(rrapby 

J.ahor 

Yachting 

Law 

ZooloKy 

^ 


It  Will  Make  Children  Bright 
and  Homes  Happy 

Besides  its  exact  scientific  record  of  fundamental  truths  in  various 
branches  of  knowledge,  this  surprizing  volume  will  elicit  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  your  children  and  family  for  its  pictures  and 
explanations  of  the  marvels  of  the  land,  the  sea,  the  sky.  and 
of  man's  handiwork  as  witnessed  in  the  world's  progress.  If  your 
children  could  get  the  habit  of  referring  to  this  volume,  they  would 
reach  maturity  liberally  grounded  in  the  world's  knowledge.  It  is  the 
world's  greatest  book  of  reference  for  the  home,  the  office,  the  school. 

It  Is  Highly  Commended  By  All 

Hon.  Champ  Clark.  Former  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives: — 
"It  is  in  daily  use.     It  certainly  is  a  wonderful  book." 

Samuel  Campers,  President  American  Federation  of  Labor: — "It  is 
certainly  a  most  complete,  valuable  and  handsome  piece  of  work. 
It  will  be  of  great  value  to  me  in  my  ofT.ce." 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  Creator  of  "Sherlock  Holmes": — ^"I  once 
amused  myself  by  trying  to  find  words  that  were  not  in  it,  but  I 
did  not  succeed." 


The  Various  Bindings  and  Prices 


All  Styles  Listed  Here  Are  Supplied  With  Patent 
Thumb-Notch,  Quick-finding  Index  and  are  shipped 
prepaid  at  the  prices  quoted. 

Binding  Pricm 

Buckram $14.00 

Sheep  Leather 18.00 

Half  Coatakin  Leather 20.00 

Full  Coatakin  Leather 25.00 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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The  proof  that  one  plus  one 
is  more  than  two 


IF  every  addition  to  the  power  output  of  America's  industries 
called  for  a  corresponding  increase  in  fuel  consumption,  our 
boasted  industrial  progress  would  be  a  mammoth  conceit. 

A  plant  that  can  double  its  output  only  by  doubling  its  fuel 
consumption  adds  far  less  than  it  should  to  the  general  wealth 
or  to  the  bigger  interests  of  those  it  serves. 


Each  year  engineering  contrib- 
utes new  devices,  new  methods 
and  new  knowledge  that  add  to 
the  great  total  of  all  technical 
knowledge  and  so  tends  to  over- 
come the  apparent  necessity  of 
applying  twice  the  cause  to  get 
twice  the  effect. 

Plants  no  longer  need  to  double 
their  coal  bill  to  get  twice  the 
power.  Roughly  they  less  than 
double  it  and  get  twice  the  result, 
or  they  double  the  input  and  get 
better  than  twice  the  output — 
not  by  burning  more  fuel  waste- 
fully,  but  by  cutting  fuel  losses 
through  insulation  knowledge  and 
materials. 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos  in  its 
wide  usage  in  heat  insulation  has 
become  a  great  ally  to  fuel,  in 
accomplishing  this.  Nor  does  its 
use  stop  there,  for  in  various  com- 


binations with  allied  materials  it 
furthers  plant  efficiency,  in  pack- 
ings that  prevent  leakage  and  pre- 
vent friction  and  again  in  high-heat 
cements  so  necessary  to  boiler 
furnace  operation.  More  and  more 
as  knowledge  gains.  Asbestos  be- 
comes the  bodyguard"of  fuel  through 
products  like  these: 

Asbestos  and  85%  magnesia  in- 
sulations for  steam  and  hot  water 
piping;  Aertite  Boiler  Wall  Coating 
for  boiler  wall  exteriors;  High 
Temperature  (Refractory)  Cements 
for  boiler  settings;  Asbestos  Sheets 
and  Blocks  for  insulating  hot  sur- 
faces; Insulating  Cements;  Mono- 
lithic Boiler  Baffle  Walls— tight, 
durable,  easy  to  install — prevent 
short-circuiting  of  hot  gases;  Sea 
Ring  Packing — eliminates  unneces- 
sary friction  between  rod  or  plimger 
and  packing. 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  New  York  City 

10  Factories — Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 
For  Canada,  Canadian  Johns-Mcinville  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


ohns-Manville 

Serves  in  Conservation 
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WHITE  HEAVY  DUTY  TRUCKS 

with  Double  Reduction  Gear  Drive 


White  Trucks  are 
noted  for  economy 
in  operation.  They 
have  always  been 
designed  with  that 
one  end  in  view. 

The  3-3^  and  5-ton 
models  with  Double 
Reduction   Gear 


Drive  reach  a  new 
low  level  in  the  cost 
of  heavy  hauling. 
They  surpass  all  pre- 
vious  accomplish- 
ments in  the  way  of 
doing  the  most 
work  for  the 
least  money. 


The  fuel  saving  alone  is  a  big  item. 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY,  Cleveland 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

PUBLIC  OPINION  (New  York)  combined  with  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

Published  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  (Adam  W.  Wagnalls,  Pres.;  Wilfred  J.  Funk,  Vice-Pres.;  Robert  J.  Cuddihy,  Treas.;  William  Neisel,  Sec'y),  354-360  Fourth  Atc.,  New  York 
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NEW  PROBLEMS  TO  FACE  WHEN  THE  RAILROADS  GO  BACK 


U' 


ii-r  -^TTER  BREAKDOWN"  of  the  nation's  transporta- 
tion system,  according  to  the  New  York  Sun,  was 
only  averted  by  President  Wilson's  "courageous, 
sagacious,  and  patriotic"  decision  to  return  the  railroads  to  their 
owners  on  March  1,  instead  of  January  1,  thereby  bridging 
them  over  January  and  February,  the  two  most  unremunerative 
months  of  the  year  for  common  carriers,  as  well  as  giving  Congress 
time  to  enact  legislation  essential  to  the  transfer.  "President 
Wilson  has  saved  the  railroads  from  national  wreck  for  two 
months;  Congress  must  now  save  them  for  the  months  and 
years  thereafter,"  says  The  Sun.  This  move,  remarks  the 
Birmingham  Age  Herald,  "will  be  another  tremendous  step 
in  getting  back  on  a  peace  basis,  and  wiU  be  sure  to  have  a 
stabilizing  effect  on  national  industry  and  business  in  general." 
"The  President's  proclamation,"  notes  the  St.  Louis  Star, 
"is  a  definite  answer  to  the  proposal  for  a  two  years'  extension 
of  government  control  and  opei-ation,  which  was  recognized  as 
a  proposition  of  direct  interest  to  the  proponents  of  the  Plumb 
plan,"  for  "to  change  from  government  control  to  government 
ownership  was  believed  to  be  an  easier  step  than  to  change  from 
private  control  to  public  ownership."  "It  means,"  agrees  the 
New  York  Globe,  "the  end  of  the  hopes  for  government  owner- 
ship which  have  been  nourished  in  some  bosoms."  "The 
Plumb  plan  has  suffered  a  black  eye  from  which  it  will  not  soon, 
if  ever,  recover,"  remarks  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  which 
rejoices  that  we  are  thus  to  escape  "class  control  of  the  very 
arteries  of  the  nation."  The  Socialist  New  York  Call  also  sees 
in  the  release  of  the  railroads  "a  direct  answer  to  the  railroad 
workers'  plan"  in  the  form  of  "a  good  kick";  and  it  interprets 
this  to  mean  that  "the  Administration  will  no  longer  coddle 
the  organized  workers."  "The  impossible  Plumb  plan  may 
take  its  place  among  the  'Follies  of  1919,'  or  be  forgotten  as  the 
year  passes  into  the  limbo  of  time,"remai-ks  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 
"The  desire  for  the  reestablishment  of  private  management  of 
the  railroads  is  well-nigh  unanimous  with  the  American  people," 
believes  the  Rochester  Herald;  and  Washington  correspondents 
agree  that  the  only  opposition  to  this  move  comes  from  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  railroad  brotherkoods,  a 
few  farmers'  organizations,  and  other  friends  of  the  Plumb  plan. 
But  the  return  of  the  railroads  will  not  mean  a  return  to  tke 
old  order,  notes  the  Newark  News,  "because  it  would  be  a 
physical  impossibility  to  put  them  back  even  if  it  were  desir- 
able."    As  this  paper  goes  on  to  say : 

"It  is  not  only  that  there  are  deficits  to  be  taken  care  of  and 
questions  of  compensation  between  the  Government  and  the 
railroad  properties  to  be  worked  out.  The  central  fact  is  that 
the  entire  situation  of  the  nation,  economic,  financial,  and  psy- 
chological, has  undergone  a  considerable  change  since  the  time 
when  a  relatively  simple  order  swept  the  railroads  into  unified 
operation  for  the  purposes  of  war." 

There  are  credits  as  well  as  debits  in  the  Government's  account, 
notes  the  Rochester  Herald,  which  lists  among  the  credits  "the 


economy  and  enhanced  efficiency  of  union  freight  terminals  in 
large  centers,  and  of  alternating  instead  of  precisely  duplicated 
passenger-train  service  by  hitherto  competing  parallel  lines." 
The  public,  it  thinks,  will  be  reluctant  to  surrender  these  gains 
which  it  acquired  under  government  operation.  But  in  the 
main,  as  previous  quotations  indicate,  the  press  reflects  a  strong 
revulsion  of  feeling  against  government  ownership.  When  the 
Government  took  over  the  railroads  as  a  war-measure,  remarks 
the  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  "the  proposition  of  government 
ownership  had  been  steadily  gaining  favor  for  years."  But 
"the  short  experience  of  government  operation  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  revise  public  opinion."  "The  experiment,  while  doubt- 
less necessary  under  war-conditions,  has  proved  a  failure,  almost 
a  disaster,"  says  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal,  noting 
that  government  operation  has  developed  a  deficit  of  more  than 
$600,000,000.  It  has  had  a  fair  test  and  has  failed,  thinks  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger,  which  adds: 

"With  supreme  control  over  wages  and  freight-  and  passenger- 
rates  the  General  Director  of  Railroads  has  accumulated  a  stag- 
gering deficit.  The  service  given  to  the  public  has  deteriorated, 
and  no  one  who  uses  the  roads  is  satisfied.  Trains  have  been 
put  on  and  taken  off  without  apparent  regard  to  the  demands 
of  the  traffic.  All  this  has  happened  because  no  one  has  been 
responsible  for  earning  dividends." 

And  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  we  read  similarly:  ' 

"Patrons  were  never  put  to  so  much  inconvenience  under 
private  ownership  as  they  have  suffered  since  the  Government 
took  charge  of  the  roads.  Freight-  and  passenger-rates  have 
been  raised  several  times  and  still  the  roads  have  lost  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  which  must  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  tax- 
payers. Employees  in  many  instances  have  not  shown  the  con- 
sideration for  the  traveling  public  that  was  shown  when  the 
roads  were  privately  operated.  All  things  considered,  we  believe 
that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country  will  rejoice  that  the 
Government  has  fixt  the  date  upon  which  it  will  cease  to  operate 
the  railroads  of  this  country,  and  that  it  is  only  two  months 
away." 

The  experience  of  the  last  two  years,  says  the  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer,  ' '  has  pretty  well  satisfied  this  country  that  we  want 
no  government  ownership."  And  this  view  is  echoed  by  such 
papers  as  the  Boston  Herald,  Springfield  Union,  Brooklyn  Eagle 
and  Citizen,  Pittsburg  Dispatch,  and  Oshkosh  Northwestern. 

But  if  the  experiment  in  government  operation  has  robbed  the 
people  of  some  of  their  faith  in  government  ownership  it  has  also 
allayed  some  of  their  old  hostility  toward  the  railroads,  editorial 
observers  assure  us.  "The  popular  attitude  toward  the  railroads 
has  undergone  a  change,"  declares  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch, 
which  goes  on  to  say: 

"Much  greater  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  problems 
of  management  which  the  governmental  operation  also  failed  to 
solve.  If  the  railroads  on  their  return  will  center  all  their 
attention  on  railroading  and  avoid  the  financial  scandals  and 
operating  abuses  of  bygone  years,  they  wiU  find  the  public  ready 
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to  support  them  in  any  reasonable  demand.  The  first  task  will 
be  _to  procure  means  for  the  expansion  and  equipment  needed. 
There  will  be  no  disposition  to  hamper  this  by  unduly  restrictive 
legislation,  but  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  demanded  that  public 
interests  be  protected.  The  tendency  is  to  be  just  and  even 
generous  to  the  railroads,  but  to  expect  efficient  and  reasonable 
service  in  return." 

What  the  public  has  learned  about  the  financial  problems  of 
the  railroads  "should  mean  a  better  hearing  for  the  latter," 
agrees  The-=Fost,  of  the  same  city;    and  the  Philadelphia  Public 
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SINBAD'S  LITTLE  OLD  MAN  OP  THE   SEA  WAS 
NOTHING  TO  THIS. 

; — Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 

Ledger,  reminding  us  that ' '  for  decades  the  American  people  acted 
as  if  the  railroad  was  a  public  enemy,"  goes  on  to  say: 

"We  are  about  to  enter  upon  a  new  phase  of  our  relationship  to 
the  railroads.  We  shall  do  so  with  a  vast  amount  of  new 
knowledge  acquired  largely  during  the  war  when  we  have  tried 
to  manage  these  public  utilities  ourselves.  We.  shall  also  do  so 
at  a  time  when  our  railroads  will  bo  in  very  special  need  of  our 
sympathetic  cooperation,  our  intelligent  appreciation  of  their 
problems  and  difficulties,  and  our  active  as.sistance  in  getting 
back  to  prewar  efficiency.  ...... 

"Wh  have  learned  of  late  that  it  is  entirely  possible  for  a 
railway  not  to  make  money.  It  is  calculated  by  Mr.  Sherley, 
director  of  finance  for  the  Railroad  Administration,  that  we  have 
piled  up  a  neat  little  dc^ficit  of  $646,000,000  during  our  two 
short  years  of  physical  possession  of  the  roads 

"Mr.  Hale  Holden,  regional  director  for  th(!  Central  West  and 
erstwhile  president  of  the;  ('hicago,  Burlington,  <t  Quincy,  says 
that  the ,  roads  should  spend  .?  1,000,000,000  a  year  for  (at 
least  a  five-year  pfjriod  in  order  to  'provide  th(!  country  with 
an  adequate  transportation  machine.'  And'he  thinks  that  they 
can  easily  raise  the  money- if  the-governmental  attitude  toward 
them  becomes  more  friendly.'  That  is,  they  must  be  permitted 
to  earn  sufficient  ^re venue  to  pay  the  interest  on  this  new  and 
needed  investmenj.- .  •....,..•,.. ..     ■  . 

"The  problem  of  the  present  moment  is  not  whether  the  rail- 
roads will  rob  us,  but  whether  we  will  'rob'  the  railroads  of  their 
only  chance  to  'come  back.'  They  are  the  weak  sisters  of  this 
postwar  situation.  Tht^y  have  suffered  more  than  most  of  our 
a/;tivities.  For  two  years  they  have  been  in  th(!  hands  of  a  gov- 
ernment department — and  what  can  we  say  worse  than  that? 
They  are  now  to  go  V;ack  to  their  owners;  and  ("ongress  has  just 
two  months  in  which  to  pass  the  wisest  and  best-cliosen  legisla- 
tion to  enable  1he!>e  owners  to  restore  .our  arteries  of  commerce 
to  a  healthy  condition.     Congress  is  imperatively  bound,  indeed, 


to  give  the  American  people  an  adequate  transportation  equip- 
ment; for  that  is,  in  this  period  of  reconstruction,  the  first  need 
of  the  nation." 

The  railroad  problem,  remarks  the  Boston  Neics  Bureau, 
"simmers  down  to  the  usual  coefficients — wages  and  rates." 
And  even  the  shippers,  it  adds,  "admit  the  need  of  revision  up- 
ward of  the  latter."  The  railroad  companies,  says  a  United 
Press  dispatch  from  Washington,  "are  prepared  to  seek  imme- 
diate increases  in  freight-rates  when  the  Federal  Government 
relinquishes  control  of  their  properties  on  March  1."  The  total 
to  be  asked,  according  to  the  same  correspondent,  will  amount 
to  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  "It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  the 
raiJroads  can  be  put  back  upon  a  basis  which  will  allow  a  fair 
return,  and  which  will  enable  them  to  make  indispensable  repairs 
and  improvements,  without  adequate  freight-rates,"  affirms  the 
Boston  Herald.  "The  railroads  must  have,  as  a  permanent 
requirement,  traffic  rates  that  will  enable  them  to  live,  to  improve, 
and  to  expand,"  declares  the  New  York  Sun.  "In  a  period  of 
enormous  inflation,  rising  prices,  and  swollen  profits,  railroad 
securities  have  fallen  in  value  because  the  industry  has  been 
kept  artificiaUy  on  a  non-remnuerative  basis,"  notes  the  New 
York.  Tribune.  "If  the  Government  has  not  been  able  to  make 
the  roads  self-sustaining  with  present  rates,  there  is  little  reason 
to  expect  the  private  owners  to  do  so,"  remarks  the  Houston 
''  Post,  which  continues: 

"Traffic  has  been  of  record-breaking  proportions  this  year, 
and  the  roads  during  recent  months  have  had  capacity  business, 
yet,  as  a  whole,  they  have  not  paid  expenses 

"The  heavy  increase  in  operating  expenses  has  offset  the 
advantage  of  capacity  business,  and  the  roads  have  not  been  a 
paying  concern.  The  only  recourse  for  the  Government  is  to 
dig  into  the  public  treasury  and  make  good  the  losses 

"The  people  are  going  to  pay  directly  next  year  for  the  higher 
cost  of  railroad  operations.  They  are  going  to  pay,  not  indirectly 
through  a  government  tax,  but  they  are  going  to  have  to  dig 
down  deep  in  their  pockets  and  hand  over  the  increase  directly 
to  the  roads  themselves  every  time  they  buy  service." 

"There  is  no  way  out  save  through  a  further  increase  in  rates, 
which  the  public  will  have  to  pay,"  agrees  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger.  The  Chicago  Daily  News  rejoices  at  the  report 
that  "shippers  have  said  that  no  serious  opposition  to  proper 
increases  of  freight-rates  need  be  apprehended";  and  a  Balti- 
more correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  quotes  President 
Daniel  E.  Willard,  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  as  saying 
that  the  railroads  must  have  increased  income  or  else  go  back 
again  to  public  control.     In  this  dispatch  we  read: 

"According  to  Mr.  Willard's  figures  the  cost  of  operation  had 
increased  $1,700,000,000  a  year,  while  the  revenues  had  increased 
about  $1,000,000,000,  leaving  the  raih-oads  some  $700,000,000 
short.  '  Railroad-rates  may  seem  high  in  comparison  to  the  old 
rates,'  Mr.  Willard  said,  'but  never  at  any  time  in  the  history 
of  railroading  were  the  rates  so  relatively  low.  A  man  can  travel 
farther  now  on  a  day's  wages  than  ever  before,  or  on  the  price  of  a 
ton  of  coal  or  bushel  of  wheat.  The  railroad-rates  are  not  high 
in  relation  to  the  present  value  of  the  dollar  or  of  anything  else. 

"'I  believe  the  people  want  the  railroads  returned  to  private 
control,  and  I  believe  both  Congress  and  the  people  desire 
to  be  fair  in  the  conditions  of  the  retiu-n.  It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  return  them  if  the  cost  and  the  revenue  were  not  adjusted  to 
present  conditions. 

"'If  they  are  not  adjusted  and  the  return  is  made  on  any 
other  basis  the  roads  would  finally  revert  to  public  ownership 
of  necessity.     They  could  not  bo  run  indefinitely  at  a  loss.'" 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  Capper's  Weekly,  of  Topeka,  affirm- 
ing that  "the  people  think  competition  will  bring  more  efficient 
service  and  lower  rates."  Referring  to  a  proposed  25  per  cent, 
advance  in  freight-rates,  this  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  rates  now  in  force  under  gov(!rnment  control  are  from 
2r>  to  ^f)  per  cent,  higher  than  were  the  rates  under  private 
management. 

"To  again  increase  frcight-ratc^s  2r>  per  cent,  which  will  bo 
necessary  if  the  roads  are  to  have  their  dividends  guaranteed, 
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will  take  $875,000,000  annually  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  the  country,  a  burden  the  country 
should  not  be  compelled  to  bear  when  the  people  are  staggering 
under  an  exorbitantly  high  cost  of  living." 

And  in  the  Topeka  Capital,  which  is  also  owned  by  Governor 
Capper,  we  read: 

"The  great  industries,  as  their  reports  show  and  Wall  Street's 
Stock  Exchange  confirms,  never  made  such  profits  before  as  they 
heaped  up  in  time  of  the  nation's  crisis  of  war.  Railroad  security 
owners  have  protested,  in  fact,  because  this  industry  alone  was 
held  down  to  previous  rates  of  profit,  not  permitted  to  share  in 
the  orgy  of  war-profiteering.  In  consequence,  their  securities 
are  quoted  far  below  normal,  while  industrial  securities  have 
soared  beyond  all  records  of  the  past. 

"When  the  railroads  are  returned  there  will  be  vigorous  pleas 
for  profiteering  rates,  to  place  these  secutities  on  a  par  with  indus- 
trial. But  it  is  too  late  for  that.  What  the  country  proposes, 
on  the  contrary,  is  to  bring  industrial  profits  down  to  those  of 
the  railroads." 

Meanwhile  there  are  still  pending  the  demands  of  railroad 
labor  for  higher  wages — demands  which,  it  is  estimated,  would 
add  between  $800,000,000  and  $1,000,000,000  to  the  annual 
pay-roll  of  the  railroad  companies.  In  the  columns  of  the 
Boston  News  Bureau  we  find  the  following  interesting  statistics 
of  railroad  labor  and  wages: 

"The  Adamson  Law  and  the  McAdoo  order  in  May,  1918, 
boosted  the  cost  of  railway  labor  over  $1,175,000,000,  or  77  per 
cent,  in  two  years.  And  to  this  should  be  added  some  further 
adjustments  subsequently  made,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  recent 
'equalization'  of  wages  of  trainmen  in  slow  freight  service  adding 
about  $36,000,000  per  annum  to  the  wage. 

"It  is  also  significant  to  note  that  the  number  of  men  now 
employed  on  the  railroads,  according  to  Senator  Cummins,  is 
200,000  larger  than  at  the  time  the  roads  were  taken  over  by 
the  Government.  The  number  employed  in  1917  was  approxi- 
mately 1,780,000,  so  that  now  the  employees  of  the  railroads  must 
be  fully  2,000,000." 

The  question  of  railroad  wage  increase  is  the  core  of  the  rail- 
road problem,  declares  the  Washington  Post,  in  which  we  read : 
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WILL  HE  MAKE  THE  TRAIN? 

— Pease  in  the  Newark  News. 

"What  effect  will  the  return  of  the  railroads  have  upon  wage 
demands?  The  report  of  the  Federal  officials  engaged  in  the 
campaign  for  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living,  to  the  effect  that 
the  trend  of  high  prices  has  been  checked  and  that  a  substantia;l 


decrease  may  be  expected  during  the  early  part  of  the  new  year, 
is  not  considered  by  the  railroad  employees,  it  is  reported,  as 
justifying  them  in  withdrawing  their  demands  for  wage-increases. 
They  are  now  preparing  statistics  to  show  that  the  cost  of  living 
has  advanced  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  a  far  greater 
degree  than  their  wages  have,  and  they  will  ask  that  the  two  be 


THE  END  OF   HIS   RUN. 
— Westerraan  in  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal. 

equalized.  Apparently  the  brotherhoods  are  determined  to  press 
for  increased  pay,  without  regard  to  the  President's  proclamation. 

"On  August  25,  when  the  railroad  shopmen  presented  their  claim 
for  increased  wages  to  the  President,  they  were  asked  to  wait  a 
few  months  to  see  if  the  efforts  of  the  government  agencies  to 
lower  living  costs  were  not  successful.  At  that  time  it  was  the 
general  understanding  that  tangible  results  along  this  line  might 
be  expected  in  ninety  days.  That  much  has  been  accomplished 
in  holding  prices  level  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  they  usually 
advance,  is  claimed  by  the  Government,  but  evidently  the  rail- 
road men  are  not  imprest  by  this  argument.  They  take  the  view 
that  the  gap  between  earnings  and  expenses  must  be  closed  up 
and  will  insist  that  increases  to  that  effect  be  granted 

"Estimates  show  that  if  the  railroad  men  are  granted  the 
increase  they  are  now  demanding  or  will  demand  it  will  add 
$1,000,000,000  more  to  the  country's  transportation  bill.  That, 
of  course,  means  still  higher  freight-  and  passenger-rates,  since  the 
increases  in  rates  to  date  have  been  absorbed  almost  entirely 
by  the  pay-rolls  and  the  remaining  3  per  cent,  has  gone  in  the 
form  of  increases  in  the  price  of  materials. 

"The  whole  situation  thus  reverts  to  this  question: 

"Does  the  Government  propose  to  adopt  a  policy  which  will 
guarantee  to  the  railroad  employees  that  their  earnings  shall 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  living? 

"There  are  2,000,000  men.  in  the  railroad  brotherhoods,  but 
there  are  45,000,000  people  who  earn  their  living  in  the  trades 
and  crafts  in  this  country. 

' '  If  the  favored  2,000,000  are  to  have  this  government  guaranty 
/^hat  their  living  expenses  are  to  be  compensated  for  out  of  their 
earnings,  what  of  the  other  43,000,000  who  do  not  enjoy  a 
similar  guaranty?  Evidently  upon  them  must  rest  the  re- 
sponsibilityforpaying  the  $1,000,000,000  additional  annual  charge 
which  will  place  the  railroad  men  beyond  the  reach  of  want  or 
sacrifice. 

"If  the  brotherhoods  are  successful  in  forcing  wage-increases 
to  enable  them  to  keep  pace  with  living  costs,  what  possibility 
is  there  for  a  shrinkage  in  the  '  vicious  circle '  of  expanding  prices 
so  that  the  average  citizen  may  be  able  to  meet  his  expenses? 

"Obviously  the  Government  can  not  undertake  to  offer  such 
a  guaranty.  It  would  be  class-distinction  of  the  most  vicious 
sort,  granting  to  a  favored  class  of  workers  privileges  denied  to 
others  and  for  which,  if  granted,  the  others  must  pay.  It 
would  mean  simply  the  shouldering  of  additional  burdens  by  the 
great  mass  of  workers  in  order  to  relieve  the  backs  of  a  favored 
few."  — ;  ■■  .  .  . 
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A  NATIONAL  COURT  FOR  LABOR 

HiUIMURABI,  KING  OF  BABYLONIA,  thought  he 
liad  the  laboi*  problem  solved  for  all  time  when  he 
I))onuilgated  an  ehiborate  oode  dealing  wnth  the  subject 
some  four  thousand  years  ago.  But  if  he  were  to  come  back 
to  earth  to-day  he  would  get  quite  a  shock,  the  Detroit  News 
thinks,  to  find  the  problem  not  much  nearer  solution  than  m  his 
day.  Even  Presiilent  Wilson's  second  Industrial  Conference, 
after  studying  the  subject  behind  closed  doors  for  a  month, 
does  not  venture  to  tell  how  differences  between  employers  and 
employees  may  be  done  away  with,  but  simply  suggests  some  new 
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HOWD   YOU   STOP  IT?" 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

'machinery  for  the  adjustment  of  differences,"'  And  even  these 
modest  suggestions  meet  a  rather  hostile  reception  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  very  workers  whose  consent  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  any  such  program.  "The  working  class  of  the  United 
States  faces  the  danger  of  being  bound  hand  and  foot,"  if  any 
plan  like  the  one  suggested  should  be  adopted,  declares  the  Social- 
ist New  York  Call,  while  conservative  labor-leaders,  like  Presi- 
dent Gompers  and  Secretary  Morrison  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  find  tlie  plan  undemocratic  and  unjust  to  labor.  In 
labor  Circles  generally,  according  to  a  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  the  plan  is  distrusted  "because 
it  is  too  reactionary  and  omits  recognition  of  union  organization 
in  industrial  relations."  Conservative  opinion  at  the  eap'tal, 
says  the  same  authority,  would  prefer  to  let  the  industrial  situar- 
tion  lake  rtare  of  itself,  and  there  are  even  assertions  that  the 
i'residinfs  appointees  to  this  conference  "have  merely  given 
the  country  a  sketch  of  a  Soviet  system  of  industrial  relations 
n'cely  cloaked  in  the  rhetoric  of  democracy."  So,  as  the  Con- 
ference says  it  is  looking  for  criticism,  it  is  likely  to  be  satisfied 
on  that  score. 

Yet  in  the  dail^'  press  there  is  not  a  little  approval  of  the  plan. 
The  basic  idea  is  the  establishment  of  a  National  Industrial 
Tribunal,  with  full  and  final  judicial  powers,  and  Regional 
Boards  of  Inquiry  and  Adjustment  to  take  up  and  settle  if  pos- 
sible all  labor  disputes  in  th(!ir  respective  jurisdictions.  As  the 
editors  all  note,  there  is  a  distinct  likeness  to  our  Federal  judicial 
system  and  to  the  Federal  Reserve  system.  To  th('  New  York 
'I'lolic  i1  seems  tliat  the  plan  "is  obviously  copied  from  the  scheme 
wlii(;h  has  been  in  successful  operation  in  Norway  for  many 
months,"  and  the  fact  that  "a  plan  so  strikingly  similar  is  work- 
ing successfully'  in  Norway  is,"  in  The  Globe's  opinion,  "to  say 
the  least,  a  happy  augury."     Of  course,  "it  is  a  compromiso, 


and,  therefore,  labor  extremists  and  capitalist  extremists  will 
fight  it  bitterly,"  but  that  very  fact  is  set  down  as  "good  reason 
for  the  mass  of  the  people  to  assume  that  the  report  points  the 
right  way  to  industrial  peace."  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
similarly  looks  for  the  ap])roval  of  both  employers  or  employees 
for  the  Conference's  preliminary  report;  "it  would  assure  a 
recognized  national  and  regional  organization  to  which  all  dis- 
putes could  be  submitted  without  fear  of  unfairness  in  decision 
either  to  the  workers,  capital,  or  the  public."  "While  the  plan 
would  not  take  away  the  right  of  organization  from  either  em- 
ployees or  employers,  or  the  right  to  strike  or  lockout,"  The 
Plain  Dealer  thinks  "it  would  doubtless  cause  most  disputes  to 
be  submitted  to  the  boards  for  settlement  because  public  senti- 
ment would  oppose  fighting  out  differences  in  the  old  ways," 
The  plan  seems  worth  while  to  the  New  York  Evening  World 
because  it  "recognizes  at  least  foiu"  highly  desirable  principles": 

"First,  through  the  Regional  Boards  either  side  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  getting  the  merits  of  its  case  before  the  public 
in  a  definite  and  impressive  manner  without  need  for  the  spec- 
tacular but  economically  expensive  strike  or  lockout. 

"Secondly,  the  right  of  each  side  'to  present  its  position 
through  representatives  of  its  own  choosing'  is  clearly  a  sensible 
compromise  on  the  question  which  split  the  First  Conference. 
The  employer  is  not  required  to  negotiate  directly  with  men  not 
in  his  employ,  but  when  a  dispute  is  uj)  for  formal  judicial  hear- 
ing the  workers  maj-  choose  their  attorney  rejiresentative  from 
the  ablest  talent  in  the  (country. 

"Thirdly,  the  judicial  character  of  the  inquirj-  would  tend  to 
put  a  premium  on  the  services  of  the  labor  advocate  and  corre- 
spondingly decrease  the  power  of  the  labor  agitator.  The  agi- 
tator who  plays  only  on  the  emotions  would  have  small  chance 
at  such  a  hearing.  Facts  and  logic  would  play  a  more  potent 
part. 

"Fourthly,  power  to  subpoena  witnesses  and  examine  books 
and  papers  would  enable  the  Regional  Boards  to  advise  the 
public  concerning  such  disputed  questions  as  ability  of  em- 
ploj'ers  to  increase  wages,  hours,  and  wages  actually  paid,  and 
questions  of  comparative  production  by  workers. 

"These  seem  to  be  definite,  constructive,  and  progressive  poli- 
cies advocated  for  general  acceptance  by  the  board.  Each  looks 
toward  an  adjustment  of  industrial  disputes  on  a  basis  of  right 
and  reason  rather  than  of  cunning  and  economic  force." 

Such  a  radical  as  Mr.  John  Spargo  writes  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  that  he  considers  the  scheme  outlined  by  the  In- 
dustrial Conference  to  be  "essentially  sound,"  tho  he  would 
emphasize  the  fact  that  "success  would  depend  more  upon  the 
personnel  of  these  boards  of  adjustment  and  inquiry  than  upon 
the  machinery  itself." 

But  another  authority  on  economics.  Prof.  .John  R.  Commons, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  writes  to  the  same  newspaper: 

"The  proposed  National  and  Regional  Boards  are  too  elabor- 
ate and  political.  The  President,  Cabinet,  and  Senate  can  not 
select  competent  conciliators.  One  competent  man  like  Charles 
R.  Neil,  former  mediator,  could  do  more  effective  conciliating 
than  the  whole  machinery  proposed.  But  such  men  could  not 
be  obtained  under  this  plan. 

"Tho  underlying  assumption  is  that  the  public  will  do  justice 
for  workers  if  they  are  i)rohibited  from  striking.  This  elaborate 
machinery  leads  only  to  compidsory  arbitration  and  the  prohi- 
bition of  strikes.  The  underlying  assumption  is  a  mistake. 
Better  to  have  strikes  that  will  compel  the  public  to  listen  than 
to  let  them  remain  content  with  such  conditions  as  a  twelve-hour 
day  and  seven-day  week  in  the  steel-mills  or  chronic  unemploy- 
ment in  the  coal-mines.  The  Steel  Corporation  ■will  now  come 
voluntarily  to  the  eight-hour  day.  It  would  not  do  so  under 
this  elaborat(*  machinery. 

"The  plan  deals  with  effects,  not  causes.  Causes  must  be 
dealt  with  months  and  years  before  the  strike.  We  have  plenty 
of  machinery  already  to  deal  with  effects,  namely,  courts,  in- 
junctions, the  Army.  Nothing  more*  elaborate  is  needed.  The 
I'resident's  conference  should  draw  uj)  u  pr()i)Osal  for  removing 
the  causes  of  strikes.  The  (1(>\ crniiient  might  sc!t  up  an  indus- 
duslrial  (consultation  service  without  governmental  powers  to 
bring  to  capitalists,  (>inployers,  and  <>mployees  the  best  experience 
in  labor  nuinagfuieut  and  industrial  relations." 

In  labor  circles,  it  has  been  noted,  the  plan  finds  little  favor. 
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A  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  reports  that 
"officials  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  are  practically 
a  unit  in  criticism  of  the  plan."  Mr.  Gompers  says  that  while 
the  conference  report  sets  forth  in  an  opening  paragraph  that 
"the  right  relationship  between  employer  and  employee  in 
large  industries  can  be  promoted  by  the  deliberate  organiza- 
tion of  that  relationship,"  it  has  failed  to  "recognize  definitely 
the  organizations  of  workers — trade-unions — as  a  basis  for 
representation"  in  its  tribunal  plan.  This,  says  Mr.  Gompers* 
"is  a  fatal  omission."  Then,  too,  Mr.  Gompers  is  against  any 
plan  involving  compulsion.  He  is  inclined  to  -think  that  the 
conference  would  do  well  to  "consider  governmental  agencies 
to  provide  the  necessary  information  and  assistance  in  securing 
continuous  betterment  of  working  conditions.  That  problem 
must  ultimately  be  worked  out  by  employers  and  employees, 
but  the  Government  should  advise  and  assist."  Secretary 
Morrison,  of  the  Federation,  finds  "a  paternal  spirit  and  the 
absence  of  declarations  and  policies  in  line  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times"  to  be  the  chief  features  of  this  statement  by  the  con- 
ference, which  in  his  opinion  "offers  no  hope  to  lovers  of 
industrial  peace,  who  see  the  necessity  of  abolishing  autocracy 
in  industry  and  giving  employees  a  direct  voice  on  their  work- 
ing conditions." 

The  statement  issued  by  the  Industrial  Conference  on  Decem- 
ber 28,  after  it  had  been  in  session  since  December  1,  contained 
what  were  called  "certain  tentative  proposals."  When  the 
conference  reassembles  on  January  12  it  intends  to  consider  any 
criticisms  that  may  be  submitted.  In  the  paragraphs  intro- 
ducing the  proposals,  it  is  stated  that  the  conference  does  not 
intend  to  discuss  the  causes  of  industrial  unrest,  believing  "that 
its  most  important  immediate  contribution  is  the  suggestion  of 
practical  measures  which  will  serve  to  avert  or  postpone  industrial 
conflicts."  The  principle  is  laid  down  that  "the  right  relation- 
ship between  employer  and  employee  in  large  industries  can 
only  be  promoted  by  the  deliberate  organization  of  that  rela- 
tionship." "The  theory  that  labor  is  a  commodity  must  be 
abandoned"  and  "the  concept  of  leadership  must  be  substituted 
for  that  of  mastership."  It  is  explained  that  the  plan  for  a  series 
of  labor  tribunals  "does  not  propose  to  do  away  with  the  ulti- 
mate right  to  strike,  to  discharge,  or  to  maintain  the  closed  or 
open  shop,"  but  "is  designed  to  bring  about  a  frank  meeting 
of  the  interested  parties,  and  cool  and  calm  consideration  of 
questions  involved  in  association  with  other  persons  familiar 
with  the  industry." 

It  is  proposed  that  there  be  a  National  Industrial  Tribunal 
sitting  at  Washington  acting  as  a  board  of  appeal,  to  be  composed 
of  nine  members  chosen  by  the  President,  not  more  than  five 
to  be  of  the  same  political  party,  three  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  represent  employers;  three  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  to  represent  employees,  and  three  to  represent 
the  public.  The  United  States  is  to  be  divided  into  a  number 
of  industrial  regions,  perhaps  similar  to  those  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  In  each  region  there  are  to  be  panels  of  em- 
ployers and  employees  to  be  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  respectively,  after 
conference  with  the  employers  and  employees,  respectively. 
When  a  dispute  arises  the  parties  will  be  requested  to  submit  it 
to  the  proper  Regional  Board  chosen  from  the  panels.  Each  side 
is  to  select  a  representative,  but  the  Regional  Boards  may  also 
act  when  no  representatives  are  named.  The  boards  may  act 
to  adjust  disputes  by  unanimous  decision,  and  in  case  of  failure 
to  agree,  the  dispute  goes  to  the  National  Tribunal,  which  must 
give  a  unanimous  decision.  Regional  Boards  may  be  combined 
when  necessary.  Present  boards  of  arbitration  are  not  inter- 
fered with.  In  the  case  of  public  utilities  it  is  admitted  that  there 
are  certain  difficulties,  and  the  conference  thinks  that  there 
must  be  some  "merging  of  responsibilities  for  regulation  of  rates 
and  services  and  the  settlement  of  wages  and  conditions  of  labor." 


The  conference  insists  that  there  can  be  no  interference  by 
government  employees  or  others  "with  the  continuous  operation 
of  government  functions"  through  strikes  or  strike  threats. 

Altho  this  plan  is  drav/n  up  by  men  whose  names  compel 
attention,  including  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson,  Herbert  Hoover, 
Oscar  S.  Straus,  Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig,  Samuel  W.  McCall,  Julius 
Rosenwald,  and  ex-Attorneys-General  Gregory  and  Wickersham, 
the  New  York  World  insists  that  "merely  piling  Federal  arbi- 
tration upon  the  various  existing  State  arbitration  efforts  gets 
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DON'T  BE  A  GOAT. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

us  nowhere  essentially  beyond  where  we  are."  The  New  York 
Tribune  admits  that  new  machinery  is  needed  and  that  such  a 
system  as  that  sketched  "would  doubtless  avert  many  strikes"; 
"but  for  a  real  cure  for  industrial  disharmony  it  is  necessary  to 
do  more  than  to  establish  new  machinery."  In  The  Tribune's 
opinion, 

"There  should  be  a  campaign  for  a  comprehensible  code  de- 
fining privileges  and  duties.  Now  there  is  great  confusion.  Is 
labor  to  be  treated  as  a  commodity,  and,  therefore,  akin  to  prop- 
erty, or  in  the  part  of  the  law  which  deals  with  man  as  a  being? 

"  Is  a  union  a  legitimate  association  or  presumptively  an  illegal 
conspiracy?  If  legal,  what  are  the  boundaries  of  its  permissible 
acts?  May  it  strike  under  all  circumstances  or  is  the  strike 
right  to  be  denied  under  some  circumstances?  Is  picketing  to 
be  allowed,  and  when  does  free  assemblage  infringe  on  order? 
What  is  the  proper  use  of  injunctions?  The  law  at  present  is 
highly  equivocal.  Judges  differ,  and,  of  course,  so  do  adminis- 
trative officers. 

"Even  more  important  than  the  dissipation  of  the  fogs  of  the 
law  is  a  fuller  understanding  of  fundamental  laws  of  economics. 
The  inequities  of  distribution  have  been  emphasized  practically 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  vital  production  problem.  Men 
can  be  made  to  see  that  while  employers  and  employed  are  in 
economic  antagonism  as  to  some  things  they  are  equally 
concerned  in  a  maximum  of  production." 

New  laws  may  be  needed,  but,  reflects  the  Detroit  News: 

"Machinery  and  finance  are  developing  so  rapidly  that  laws 
can  not  keep  pace  with  them  as  yet.  A  set  of  laws  will  be 
framed  on  Tuesday  and  will  be  obsolete  by  Thiursday." 
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MURDER   BY   WOOD-ALCOHOL 

S COKES  OF  DEATHS  and  hundreds  of  eases  of  blindness 
remain  as  a  hideous  aftermath  of  om*  Christmas  festivi- 
ties tills  year.  ]Men  and  women  died  in  agony  and  others 
straggled  back  from  the  brink  of  the  ^ave  with  their  sight 
destroyed  forever,  because  certain  persons,  rating  profit  higher 
than  human  life,  dehberately  sold  for  beverage  purposes  alleged 
whiskj-  which  they  knew  to  contain  wood-alcohol,  a  deadly 
Ijoisou.  While  the  toU  of  holiday  fatalities  ranges  from  New 
York  to  Denver,  the  most  appaUing  slaughter  occtured  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  in  Chieopee  FaUs,  Holyoke,  and  Spring- 
Held,  ]Mass.  The  poisonous  liquor  that  killed  fifty-seven  persons 
in  these  foiu*  Connecticut  Valley  towns  has  been  traced  to  New 
York,  and  the  men  responsible  for  its  sale  and  distribution  are 
under  arrest. 

Greedy  dealers  will  continue  to  sell  poison  disguised  as  whisky, 
declares  the  Franklin  and  Oil  City  News-Herald,  "until  some- 
body feels  the  hand  of  the  law  in  punishment  suited  to  the 
crime  of  murder."  "It  is  plain  miu'der,  and  murder  of  the  most 
sordid  kind,  that  inspired  by  the  greed  for  a  few  dirty  dollars," 
affirms  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  which  adds: 

"Even  under  license  an  occasional  ease  of  death-dealing 
drink  was  uncovered.  The  cupidity  of  man,  with  disregard  for 
the  welfare  of  his  fellows,  has  always  shown  itself  when  oppor- 
tunity offered.  It  Avas  always  possible  to  make  more  money  by 
selling  an  inferior  and  sometimes  positively  mtirderotis  sub- 
stitute for  drinks  of  which  the  actual  cost  of  production  reduced 
profit.  Prohibition  has  intensified  and  thrown  into  relief  this 
diabolical  practise." 

"The  principals  in  the  crime  shottld  be  dealt  with  at  the 
courts'  hands  for  mm'der,"  agrees  the  Boston  Transcript.  "Men 
who  sell  fatal  beverages  are  violating  not  the  prohibition  laws, 
but  much  older  and  sterner  statutes,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  which  goes  on  to  say  that  "while  retailers  of 
poison  are  being  given  the  harshest  sentences  possible,  health 
and  e.Kcise  authorities  should  warn  the  ignorant  of  the  risks  in 
potations  ftirtively  made  and  distributed."  New  York's  District 
Attorney,  Ed\\ard  Swann,  calls  attention  to  the  following  defini- 
tion of  first-degree  murder  in  Section  1046  of  the  Penal  Code: 

"The  killing  of  a  human  being  unless  excusable  or  justified  is 
murder  in  the  first  degree;  and,  secondly,  when  committed  by 
an  act  imminently  dangerous  to  others  and  evincing  a  depraved 
mind  regardless  of  human  life,  altho  without  premeditated  design 
to  effect  the  death  of  any  indiA-idual." 

Everybody  should  know  that  "wood-alcohol  whisky  is  a 
jjnliniinary  to  a  wooden  overcoat,"  remarks  the  Newark  News, 
which  goes  on  to  forecast  the  moralizings  which  will  come  from 
the  antiijrohibition  and  prohibition  camps: 

"Extreme  opponents  of  prohibition  will  point  to  these  fatali- 
ties with  disputational,  tho  hardly  with  moral,  exultation. 
'We  told  you  so,'  they  will  comment.  'Such  things  always 
happen  when  you  deprive  people  of  their  personal  liberties. 
But  because  you  refuse  to  let  them  drink  good  Uquor  in  moder- 
ation 3'ou  decree  that  they  drink  foul  liquor  and  die.' 

"To  which  the  confirmed  prohibitionists  will  retort,  with 
equal  intellectual  complacence:  'Behold  what  habits  of  in- 
temperance lead  to!  Wedded  to  his  bottle,  the  drinker  will 
drain  it,  tho  the  dregs  bo  death.  Wood-alcohol  kills  a  few,  and 
kills  quickly.  The  lawful  liquor  killed  thousands  more  slowly, 
iiut  knowledge;  and  self-control  will  triumph  in  the  end.  We 
are  paying  the  penalty  for  having  fraternized  with  the  devil.*" 

William  H.  Anderson,  superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  of  New  York,  is  quoted  in  the  press  as  saying: 

"Tho  di.-ath  of  some  fifty  persons  from  drinking  wood-alcohol 
in  a  few  da^  s  has  shocked  the  nation,  yet  (!thyl  alcohol,  or 
grain-alcohol,  as  it  is  popularly  known,  in  tho  form  of  whisky, 
beer,  etc.,  has  killed  an  average  of  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
persons  every  day,  with  an  extra  projjortion  on  holidays,  and 
it  has  not  even  been  considered  news. 

"Deplorable  as  this  matter  is,  it  will  help  impress  upon  tho 
i^ublic  tho  poisonous  nature  of  alcohol." 


HOW   THE   NEW   IRISH   PLAN  IS   SIZED 

UP  HERE 

NOT  ON  ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY  ONLY,  but  on  any 
election-day  and  in  any  debate  in  our  Congress  are  we 
likely  to  be  reminded  that  Britain's  Irish  problem  is  our 
problem,  too.  It  crops  out  in  every  discussion  of  a  British  entente 
or  the  League  of  Nations.  In  proposing  his  new  plan  for  dual 
Home  Rule  by  two  legislatures,  North  and  South  (which  was 
outhned  in  these  pages  last  week),  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the 
London  correspondents  hint,  had  foreign,  and  partictilarly 
American,  opinion  very  much  in  mind.  So  thinks  Mr. 
David  Lawrence,  who  says  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to 
the  New  York  Evening  World  that  when  President  Wilson 
came  back  to  this  country  he  told  friends  of  his  conviction 
that  "until  Great  Britain  did  something  about  the  Irish  problem, 
America  would  continue  to  look  askance  at  the  British  attitude, 
and  misunderstandings  could  not  be  removed  between  the  two 
great  English-speaking  peoples."  British  newspapers  were 
unanimous  in  praise  of  the  Lloyd  George  plan  largely  because 
its  appearance  seemed  to  be,  as  one  correspondent  sums  up  then- 
editorial  observations,  "vindicating  before  the  world  England's 
progressive  Uberalism  and  sense  of  fair  play."  In  Canada  the 
Toronto  Mail  and  Empire  believes  that  the  "generositj^"  of 
the  Lloyd  George  plan  "will  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  out- 
side world,"  partictilarly  in  the  United  States,  where  it  will 
give  a  "severe  jolt"  to  the  "anti-British  propaganda  of  the 
Sinn-Fein  element." 

Does  it  satisfy  Americans?  The  answer  to  that  question  may, 
perhaps,  be  found  in  the  attitude  of  representative  newspapers 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  First  of  aU,  it  may  be  said  that 
leading  representatives  of  the  Irish-American  press  have  con- 
demned the  Lloyd  George  plan  as  roundly  as  have  their  con- 
temporaries in  Dublin.  Americans  of  Irish  extraction  like 
Maurice  Francis  Egan,  Frank  P.  Walsh,  John  W.  Goff,  and 
Judge  Cohalan  are  quoted  as  calhng  it  an  inadequate  substitute 
for  real  freedom.  This  view  is  also  taken  by  some  of  our  daily 
papers,  particularly  those  who  favor  an  Irish  republic.  The 
Tulsa  World,  in  Oklahoma,  insists  that  there  can  be  no  substitute 
for  independence.  The  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat  hints  that 
once  the  League  of  Nations  comes  into  being  it  wUl  be  quite 
practicable  for  England  to  "let  Ireland  go."  The  LoweU 
Courier-Citizen  thinks  that  the  experiment  of  Irish  independence 
ought  to  be  tried.  The  Socialist  New  York  Call  denounces  the 
Lloyd  George  plan  as  an  insincere  compromise  offered  in  the 
face  of  an  overwhelming  and  fully  justified  Irish  desire  for  com- 
plete independence. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  our  dailies  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  agree  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  that  separation  is 
impossible.  Tho  Wheeling  Intelligencer  and  the  Providence 
Journal  both  consider  complete  independence  a  visionar3^  and 
impossible  scheme.  All  of  the  British  Isles,  insists  the  Grand 
Rapids  News,  "must  belong  to  one  central  confederation  for 
mutual  protection  if  for  no  other  reason."  Americans,  saj's  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  can  hardly  expect  Great  Britain  to 
"dismember  her  Empire  and  plant  an  independent  and  possibly 
hostile  nation  on  her  most  vulnerable  flank." 

Skepticism  of  the  practicability  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  propo- 
sition is  by  no  means  confined  to  New  York  papers  like  The  World 
and  Herald,  but  is  evident  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  The 
measure  is  called  "hopeless"  by  such  papers  as  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot,  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  and  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune.  The  one  salient  point  about  tho  whole  plan, 
according  to  the  Houston  Chronicle,  "is  that  it  offers  little 
prospect  of  solving  anything."  The  Baltimore  Sun  sees  no 
chance  of  an  agreement;  "the  psychology  of  tho  hour  forbids 
it,"  in  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch's  opinion,  and  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  concludes  that  "the  bill  has  como  too  late."     In  western 
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Pennsylvania  the  plan  to  divide  Ireland  appeals  to  the  Franklin 
News-Herald  "as  about  on  a  par  Asith  the  proposition  to  divide 
Pennsylvania  into  two  States,"  and  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  State 
the  Philadelphia  Record  puts  forward  as  "the  most  charitable 
comment  possible,"  that  "Lloyd  George's  Government  has 
made  one  more  mistake." 

But  some  are  more  sanguine,  believing  that  the  plan  will  give 
Ireland  an  excellent  chance  to  work  out  a  form  of  government 
that  will  suit  her.  The  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times  and  New  Haven 
Journal-Courier  think  it  will  pay  the  Irish  to  consider  the  scheme 
favorably.  In  Nebraska  the  Lincoln  State  Journal  sees  in  South 
Africa  and  the  Philippines  proof  that  vexing  colonial  i)roblems 
can  be  solved.  And  "old  and  deep  and  sensitive"  as  the  Irish 
sore  is,  "healing  can  not  be  impossible  even  there."  As  for 
the  program  itself,  it  seems  to  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  that  it 
embodies  the  hopes  of  all  the  moderates  now  studying  the  Irish 
situation.  The  Mobile  Register  believes  that  there  really  are  a 
great  many  conservative  Irishmen,  "and  it  is  to  these  that  appeal 
is  made  by  the  Premier."  "Modest  and  tentative"  as  the 
Lloyd  George  plan  is,  it  seems  to  the  St.  Louis  Star  that  it  "opens 
the  way  to  a  testing  out  of  Irish  Home  Rule,"  and  "from  it  a 
real  government  may  grow."  In  Boston,  where  the  Irish  vote  is 
always  much  in  evidence.  The  Transcript  and  Christian  Science 
Monitor  gently  hint  that  the  real  idea  back  of  the  Lloyd  George 
plan  is  that  once  the  proper  machinery  has  been  set  up,  the  Irish 
will  expend  their  energies  in  fighting  each  other  and  allow 
British  statesmen  some  peace  and  opportunity  to  work  on  purely 
British  problems.  This  thought  is  more  plainly  exprest  by  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette,  which  says  that  with  two  par- 
liaments the  Irish  genius  for  political  life  "should  shine  as  it 
does  in  American  politics." 

In  the  fuller  reports  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech  which  fol- 
lowed the  very  brief  summaries  upon  which  our  earlier  article 
was  necessarily  based,  Ireland's  chance  to  work  out  her  own 
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HIS  FLAG  JOF  TRUCE. 

— Klrby  in  the  New  York  World. 

salvation  through  the  dual  machinery  was  strongly  emphasized. 
Irishmen  can  have  union,  but  they  must  establish  it  themselves, 
ajid  "the  decision  must  rest  with  them,"  not  with  the  British 
Government.     In  a  report  of  the  speech  appearing  in  the  New 


York  World  the  Prime  Minister  calls  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Council,  consisting  of  twenty  representatives  elected 
by  each  of  the  two  Irish  legislatures.  At  first  this  Council  would 
have  no  powers  whatsoever  except  private-bill  legislation,  but 
complete  discretion  is  left  to   the   two  Irish  legislatures  "to 


World — "  Why  don't  you  let  him  alone  ?  " 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

confer  upon  it  any  powers  they  choose  within  rjfcge  of  their  own 
authority."     Therefore,  said  the  Prime  Minister: 

"The  Council  will  not  only  serve  as  an  invaluable  link  between 
two  parts  of  Ireland,  an  assembly  of  leaders  of  the  North  and 
South,  where  they  may  come  together  and  discuss  the  affairs 
of  ^heir  common  country,  but  it  constitutes  the  ob^aous  agency 
upon  which  the  two  Parliaments  without  surrendering  their  own 
independence  may  secure  that  certain  common  service  which 
it  is  highly  undesirable  to  divide." 

Everything,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  repeated,  is  to  be  left  to  the  two 
Irish  legislatures  and  to  the  Irish  electorate.  If  the  Irish  voters 
so  determine,  they  can  return  a  majority  to  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ments, even  in  the  very  first  election,  to  bring  about  union  of 
the  north  and  south.  The  present  powers  of  the  Ii'ish  parlia- 
ments, according  to  the  Premier's  plan,  include  "full  control- 
over  education,  local  govermnent,  land,  agriculture,  roads  and 
bridges,  transportation,  old-age  pensions,  insurances,  and 
municipal  affairs,  local  judiciary,  hospitals,  licenses,  and  all  the 
machinery  for  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  with  the  exception 
of  the  higher  judiciary,  army  and  navy,  and  housing."  After 
three  years  the  control  of  pohce  is  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
Irish  legislatures.  For  the  next  two  years  the  Irish  contribu- 
tion to  the  Imperial  revenues  is  estimated  at  £18,000,000  sterling 
annually,  and  a  joint  board  is  to  be  appointed  to  settle  the  f  utiu-e 
contribution.  Each  of  the  two  parliaments  is  to  be  given 
£1,000,000  for  initial  expenses.  Ireland  is  to  remain  subject 
to  the  British  income  tax,  but  the  parliaments  "may  le-vy  sur- 
charge by  way  of  additional  income  tax,"  and,  of  course,  have 
full  control  of  taxation  for  local  pm-poses.  The  Irish  are  given  a 
number  of  inducements  to  get  together.  For  one  thing,  addi- 
tional taxing  powers  will  be  given  to  a  united  Irish  Parliament 
as  soorwas  one  is  formed.  The  Post-office  %viU  be  handed  over 
to  the  Irish  as  soon  as  they^et  up  common  machinery  through  the 
CouncU  or  otherwise.  Customs  and  excise  duties  will  remain  in 
Imperial  hands  until  such  time  as  the  Irish  agree  on  a  single 
legislature.  Then  "it  wiU  be  open  to  the  Imperial  ParUament 
to  review  the  situation  and  consider  whether  it  will  be  possible 
to  give  the  customs  to  a  united  Irish  Parliament." 
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"^^APPERS  OF  THE  PUBLIC'S  BLOOD"  is  the  defini- 
tion fastened  upon  the  profiteer  by  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
(Ind.),  in  discussing  Attorney-General  Palmer's  latest 
maneuver  to  lower  the  high  cost  of  living.  "Fat  swindlers" 
is  the  appellation  pinned  upon  them  by  Mrs.  Trout,  president 
of  the  Illinois  Equal  Suffrage  Association.  Just  how  to  stop 
the  swindler  from  swindling,  however,  and  the  sapper  from 
sapping,  has  been  the  problem.  Even  the  Attorney-General 
himself  feels  obliged  to  call  on  the  purchasing  public  for  assis- 
tance in  curbing  their  nefarious  schemes.  The  plea  was  specifi- 
cally directed  to  the  women  of  the  country  at  a  meeting  in  Chicago 


THE  MODERN  HUMPTY-DUMPTY  DOESN  T  FALL.  SO  EASILY. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

called  by  the  Governor  of  Illinois.  At  this  conference  Mr. 
Palmer  did  not  mince  words;  calling  upon  the  State's  attorney, 
he  urged  that  gentleman  to  "go  after  these  devils  and  hang 
them  as  high  as  Haman." 

The  Attorney-General  laid  down  a  platform  for  stopping,  if 
not  bringing  down  to  earth,  the  high  cost  of  living.  It  consisted 
of  five  planks.  First,  there  should  be  a  fair-price  committee 
in  every  town  and  county,  backed  by  official  authority;  secondly, 
an  organization  of  women  to  refuse  buying  anything  but  actual 
necessities  until  prices  are  brought  down;  thirdly,  conservation 
and  economy  meetings  everywhere,  "under  auspices  of  civil 
bodies";  fourthly,  influence  of  prosecuting  authority  to  prevent 
industrial  disturbances  and  bring  about  peace  in  industry;  and 
fifthly,  "remobilization  of  four-minute  men"  to  preach  the  "  work- 
and-save  doctrine"  throughout  the  country. 

He  also  summed  up  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  date  in 
forcing  down  the  high  cost  of  living.  Since  October  22,  when 
necessary  amendments  to  the  Lever  Food  Control  Act  were 
passed  by  Congress,  enabling  him  to  deal  efi"(!ctiv('ly  with  prof- 
iteering and  hoarding,  179  prosecutions,  covering  eighteen  States 
have  been  instituted,  the  Attorney-General  said.  He  further 
declared : 

"Primarily  the  notable  factors  involved  in  the  cost  of  living 
are  Ibo  needed  increase  in  production,  the  elimination  of  extrav- 


agant buying,  and  the  determined  hunting  down  of  profiteers 
of  all  classes.  I  believe  that  the  time  has  now  come  when 
organization  of  the  country  has  been  completed  to  the  point 
where  real  results  can  be  shown.  The  cost  of  living,  alreadj'  un- 
der control,  can  be  reduced  if  every  one  who  produces  will  pro- 
duce his  utmost,  if  those  who  buy  and  consume  will  save  and 
eliminate  extravagance,  and  if  all  honest  people  will  join  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  stamping  out  profiteering  and 
hoarding." 

The  Attorney-General  cheeringly  adds  that  a  definite  drop  in 
prices  may  be  expected  before  next  March. 

A  certain  lack  of  enthusiasm  seems  to  pervade  both  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  comment  on  the  Attorney-General's 
program,  tho  the  Republican  editors  are  naturally  a  little  more 
outspoken  in  their  criticism  of  the  Administration.  The 
Baltimore  American  (Rep.)  openly  says  Mr.  Palmer's  campaign 
savors  of  "pussyfooting,"  and  that  familiar  dodge  of  "passing 
the  buck,"  yet  this  newspaper  considers  the  enrolment  of  ap- 
proximately four  million  housewives  upon  the  Attorney-General's 
side  "impressive  because  it  is  a  clear  indication  of  lack  of  faith 
in  relief  measures  from  Congress."  ,  The  Buffalo  Express  (Ind. 
Rep.)  asserts  that,  "now,  with  more  effective  laws,  and  with  labor 
unrest  apparently  on  the  decline,  it  is  time  for  Mr.  Palmer  to 
cease  merely  announcing  his  plans  and  to  go  ahead  executing 
some  of  them."  "With  a  great  fanfare  of  trumpets,"  the 
Birmingham  A^e  Herald  (Dem.)  tells  us,  "war  is  declared  on 
profiteers,  yet  they  go  merrily  on  their  way.  From  time  to  time 
another  'great  victory'  is  won  in  reducing  the  high  cost  of 
living,  yet  prices  continue  to  soar." 

Blame  for  this  condition  of  affairs  is  generousfy  distributed 
by  various  editorial  writers  among  all  grades  of  our  citizenry, 
from  the  President  down  through  Congress  and  the  Attorney- 
General  to  the  whole  people.  Beginning  several  years  back, 
the  Newark  (Ohio)  American  Tribune  (Rep.)  says,  "The  more 
Wilson  mixes  up  in  public  affairs,  the  higher  the  cost  to  the 
public;  when  he  agreed  to  the  four-hundred-million-doUar 
increase  to  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods  in  order  to  be  reelected 
President,  he  set  an  example  of  public  profligacy  and  extrava- 
gance which  has  been  keeping  up  ever  since,  and  which  has  done 
more  than  any  one  thing  to  bring  about  the  high  cost  of  living." 
The  Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune  (Rep.)  is  even  less  gentle 
in  dealing  with  the  Attorney-General  when  it  refers  to  him  as 
another  "curio  of  the  Wilson  Cabinet,"  and  "an  affliction  upon 
the  nation  at  large."  The  Republican  Congress  comes  in  for  its 
share  of  blame  at  the  hands  of  the  Republican  Baltimore  Amer- 
ican; other  newspapers  blame  the  Federal  tax  law  for  high 
prices;  and  a  great  many  more  blame  the  people  for  their 
extravagance. 

The  Attorney-General  points  to  the  fact  that,  while  the  cost 
of  living  did  not  diminish  between  August  and  November,  it 
did  not  increase  during  that  period  as  it  had  done  in  former  years, 
and  he  is  led  to  believe  that  the  peak  of  high  prices  has  been 
reached.  The  New  York  Globe  (Rep.)  thinks  other  influences 
besides  the  prosecution  of  profiteers  and  appeals  to  workers 
to  produce  more  and  spend  less  have  acted  to  keep  prices  from 
soaring.     Says  The  Globe: 

"It  might  be  worth  while  to  inquire,  for  instance,  whether 
the  failure  of  prices  to  advance  is  not  in  some  measure  due 
to  a  slackening  in  the  effective  export  demand.  If  American 
and  European  consumers  compete  for  overlapping  suppHes  of 
•  goods,  the  price-level  is  bound  to  be  higher  than  if  the  European 
consumer  is  unable  to  buy.  Tho  credit  Mr.  Palmer  asked  is 
too  sweeping.  Over  most  of  tho  forces  which  act  upon  prices 
he  has  no  more  control  than  ho  has  over  the  weather. 

"There  are  two  elements  in  high  prices.  One  is  the  supply 
of  money  and  credit.  Tho  other  is  tlie  supply  of  goods.  If  the 
nominal  buying-power  per  capita  is  increased,  as  it  is  whenever 
more  money  is  put  into  circulation  or  credit  is  inflated,  tho 
value  of  the  money  unit  will  shrink  and  tho  price  of  goods, 
cxprest  in  money,  will  increase.  If  the  money-imit  remains 
stable  and  tho  supply  of  goods  diminishes,  absolutely  or  in 
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relation  to  the  demand,  the  price  of  goods,  exprest  in  money, 
will  again  increase." 

In  an  editorial  entitled  "Palmer's  Bad  Advice"  the  Mobile 
Register  (Dem.)  criticizes  the  Attorney-General's  admonition 
to  "wait  for  lower  prices."  Let  us  see  what  would  happen, 
according  to  The  Register,  if  the  purchasing  public  of  the  country 
should  take  the  advice  of  Mr.  Palmer,  as  given  to  the  Chicago 
conference: 

"The  merchants  who  have  bought  goods  with  expectation  of 
selling  them  would  have  their  stocks  on  their  hands;  the  notes 
they  have  given  in  payment  would  remain  unpaid;  the  banks 
that  have  discounted  the  notes  would  clamor  for  their  money; 
the  stores  would  close  or  greatly  reduce  their  activity;  and 
thousands  of  persons  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment — not 
only  employees  of  stores,  but  of  mills  and  factories,  for  the  de- 
mand for  goods  having  stopt  or  been  greatly  reduced,  the  manu- 
facturing would  cease  or  be  curtailed.  Transportation  also 
would  be  affected  and  every  form  of  business  activity  reduced  to 
a  more  or  less  extent.  The  discharged  and  unemployed  persons 
would  soon  be  without  money;  their  landlords  would  ask  in  vain 
for  the  rent;  the  butcher  and  the  baker  would  lose  custom,  and 
these  and  other  dealers  in  the  same  necessaries  that  Mr.  Palmer 
allows  to  be  bought  would  in  the  end  find  themselves  in  the  same 
narrow  straits  with  the  rest  of  the  people.  The  whole  countrj' 
would  be  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Furthermore,  Mr. 
Palmer,  after  blaming  economic  conditions  and  an  inflated  cur- 
rency for  high  prices,  can  not  logically  make  the  merchant  the 
scape-goat  for  circumstances  over  which  the  merchant  evidently 
has  no  control." 

The  Manchester  Urdon  (Ind.  Rep.)  w'shes  to  know  what  will 
happen  when  the  workers  have  piled  up  goods  which  the  public, 
acting  upon  Mr.  Palmer's  advice,  refuse  to  buy.  Senator  Calder, 
of  New  York,  comes  along  with  a  suggestion  borrowed  from 
Canada,  which  fixes  maximum  profits  upon  all  staple  commodi- 
ties in  order  to  exterminate  profiteering.  The  Times-Picmjune, 
of  New  Orleans,  advocates  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  laws 
already  in  force,  and  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.),  believes  "the 


in  all  institutions  connected  with  the  production  or  distribution 
of  food  or  fuel."  These*  are  only  a  few  of  the  suggestions  of 
which  Mr.   Palmer  might   take   advantage. 

From  Kansas  City  we  gather  divergent  opinions  as  to  what 
has    been    accomplished    by    "fair -price"    committees.     The 
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THE  WEAPON  ANI>  POINT  OF  ATTACK. 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Attorney-General  might  promote  production  and  help  consum- 
mate his  program  by  prosecuting  all  labor-leaders  found  in- 
terfering with  the  production  or  transportation  of  food  and  fuel. 
Furthermore,  he  might  suggest  laws  to  make  unlawful  strikes 
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HOW  LONG  BEFOKK  THE  COW  GOES  UKV  '.' 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 

Journal  (Rep.)  thinks  they  deserve  credit  for  their  wor4v,  but 
suggests  that  the  unfortunate  victiitn  of  a  railway  accident  "is 
not  greatly  concerned  over  the  qu(>stion  of  wh(>ther  the  train 
which  ran  over  him  was  loaded  with  sand  or  pig  iron."  "What 
the  plain,  ordinary  citizen  would  like  to  know,"  continues  77/r 
Journal,  "is  when,  how,  and  by  what  mean§  the  actual  cost  of 
things  is  to  be  reduced."  Its  neighbor.  The  Post  (Ind.)  sets 
danger  in  fair-price-committeo  rulings,  inasmuch  as  the  over- 
head of  the  small,  outlying  merchant  is  less  than  the  down- 
town merchant,  yet  the  "fair  price"  applies  to  each.  The  Post 
continues: 

"The  overhead  of  no  two  merchants  is  the  same.  The  fixing 
of  a  maximum  and  minimum  percentage  of  profit  to  be  allowed 
to  take  care  of  this  difference  in  the  cost  of  doing  business  ap- 
parently would  only  have  a  tendency  to  cause  every  one  to  exact 
the  maximum." 

"Local  officials  and  custom-made  'fair-price'  committees 
will  not  be  disposed  to  fight  influential  local  merchants,"  de- 
clares the  Peoria  Transcript  (Ind.),  and  it  adds: 

"The  saturnalia  of  extravagance  to  which  Mr.  Palmer  refers 
will  run  its  course  and  will  not  be  checked  by  lecture  bureaus. 
We  are  going  through  the  reaction  to  thrift  enjoined  by  the  war, 
and  citizens'  'fair-price'  committees  could  not  if  they  would, 
and  they  won't,  interfere  with  the  swing-back  of  the  pendulum. 

"The  laws  of  free  trading  provide  their  own  correctives  for 
artificially  high  pi'ices,  and  if  the  people  insist  upon  supporting 
the  profiteers,  the  Department  of  Justice  can  not  restrain  them." 

This  rather  unoptimistic  opinion  is  shared  by  many  news- 
papers all  over  the  United  States,  such  as  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  the  Oshkosh  Northwestern, 
the  Jacksonville  Times-Union,  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
and  the  Chicago  News.  The  Omaha  World- Herald,  in  a  desper- 
ate effort  to  help  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  cries: 

"When  people  offer  no  resistance  to  high  prices,  when,  in  fact, 
they  encourage  them,  and  court  them  and  resent  being  shown 
anything  that  is  not  the  best  and  the  highest-priced,  how  in  the 
world  are  prices  going  to  be  brought  down?" 
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IS  THERE  PROFITEERING  IN  SUGAR? 

SUGAR  PROFITEERS  HAVE  GOUGED  $940,000,000 
from  the  American  people  in  the  past  few  months,  asserts 
Alfred  W.  McCann  in  a  special  article  published  in  the 
New  York  Globe,  and  he  adds  that  the  sugar  mistake  represents 
but  a  single  blunder  of  a  long  series  which  in  the  aggregate  have 
added  directly  ten  billion  dolUars  to  the  high  cost  of  living. 
With  these  startling  statements  comes  another  to  the  effect  that 
the  Sugar  Equalization  Board,  headed  by  George  Zabrislde, 
but  without  power  of  embargo  or  jurisdiction  over  profiteers, 
could  have  purchased  the  entire  Cuban  crop  of  4,000,000  tons 
last  August  at  6K  cents  per  pound.  President  Wilson,  however, 
withheld  his  approval  of  the  purchase,  through  "bad  advice," 
it  is  said,  and  it  was  never  made.  Finallj-,  after  Mr.  Zabriskie 
had  for  two  weeks  vainlj-  urged  the  President  to  approve  the 
purchase,  the  Cubans  withdrew  their  offer.  The  sum  total  of 
all  the  "frivoling  and  tinkering,  threatening  and  boasting,  press- 
agenting  and  bluifing,"  of  two  public  officials,  A.  Mitchell 
Palmer,  Attornej^-General,  and  Arthur  Williams,  Food  Adminis- 
trator, is  that  we  have  25-cent  sugar,  and  these  officials  are  two 
of  the  most  embarrassed  men  in  America  to-day,  says  Mr. 
McCann,  in  effect.  Mr.  Zabriskie,  he  adds,  predicts  that  prices 
will  fall  to  normal  when  government  control  is  lifted,  but  at 
present  he  is  powerless  to  stop  "the  worst  orgy  of  profiteering 
from  which  the  country  has  thus  far  suffered."  How  the 
situation  came  about  is  thus  revealed  by  Mr,  Zabriskie  in  the 
Globe  interview: 

"The  sugar  situation  is  now  hopeless  for  the  reason  that  it  has 
got  into  politics,  and  the  sooner  it  gets  out  the  better.  The 
ridiculous  price  of  17  cents  wholesale  for  raw  sugar  now  charged 
by  the  Louisiana  planters  is  an  outrage.  I  can't  say  that 
Attorney-General  Palmer  fixt  this  price,  but  it  was  known  in 
Louisiana  that  he  would  stand  for  it. 

"It  was  known,  furthermore,  that  he  approved  it.  It  was 
this  folly  that  inspired  the  Cubans  to  make  their  gouge.  When 
they  saw  J^merican  sugar-planters  getting  away  with  seventeen 
cents  they  decided  it  was  perfectly  legitimate  for  them  to  get 
some  of  the  plunder,  and  to-day  the  people  are  paying  the  price 
for  the,  Attorney-General's  mistake. 

"Had  the  Sugar  Equalization  Board  been  permitted  to  exer- 
cise its  own  judgment,  instead  of  the  countrj^  facing  a  famine  as 
it  now  does,  we  would  have  had  the  largest  crop  of  sugar  in  his- 
tory at   61/2  cents  a  pound." 

It  is  human  nature  to  say,  "it  might  have  been";  that  will 
not  make  our  coffee  any  sweeter,  however.  Mr.  Zabriskie  is 
just  as  disgruntled  as  any  of  us  over  the  shortage  of  sugar,  it 
appears,  since  he  was  led  to  believe  that  250,000  tons  were  avail- 
able for  distribution  between  October  1  and  January  1,  and  was 
astounded  to  discover  that  in  some  way  50,000  tons  had  dis- 
appeared, and  therefore  were  not  available  for  distribution. 
The  Attorney -General,  Mr.  Zabriskie  says,  jumped  into  the  breach 
and  announced  that,  since  "the  matter  of  adequate  supplies  of 
sugar  transcends  the  question  of  price,  importation  of  sugar  will 
be  permitted  from  countries  other  than  Cuba  or  other  United 
States  possessions,  to  be  sold  at  prices  based  on  the  prevailing 
rates  at  points  of  origin."  This  was  the  end  of  the  old  9}^ 
cent  sugar  rate.  Beet  sugar  jumped  two  cents  a  pound;  inferior 
South-American  sugar,  according  to  Mr.  McCann,  was  landed 
in  New  York  at  15  cents  per  pound,  refined,  and  sold  at  203^ 
cents  a  pound,  wholesale. 

In  November,  when  the  President  was  ill,  he  issued  a  pro- 
clamation transferring  to  Attorney-General  Palmer  the  broad 
powers  exercised  by  Mr.  Hoover  during  the  war.  Mr.  Palmer 
then  issued  a  statement,  in  which  he  said,  according  to  the 
Globe: 

"It  is  my  intention  to  exercise  this  authority  only  so  far  as 
sugar  is  concerned,  but  I  am  prepared  to  use  it  to  meet  any 
similar  situations  affecting  other  food  supplies  which  might 
arise. 

"The  first  act  of  the  Department  of  Justice  will  be  the  es- 


tablishment of  a  price  of  12  cents  a  pound  wholesale  for  all  sugar 
except  the  Louisiana  crop,  the  price  of  which  already  has  been 
fixt  at  17  cents  a  pound  wholesale.  This  increase  of  price  is 
necessary   to  prevent  a  famine." 

Refusing  absolutely,  however,  to  be  made  the  "goat"  in  the 
"sugar  muddle,"  Mr.  Zabriskie  then  criticized  the  Attorney- 
General  and  defended  himself  in  this  wise: 

"Mr.  Palmer's  intention  of  fixing  a  flat  general  price  of  12 
cents  a  pound  is  wholly  unnecessary.  Without  such  action  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  sugar  might  be  expected.  But  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  flat  rate  will  operate  as  an  automatic  minimum 
to  raise  the  price  of  all  beet  sugar  produced  in  this  country,  most 
of  which  can  be  manufactured  on  a  10-cent  basis.  Moreover, 
under  the  Attorney-General's  program,  the  Cuban  producers 
will  be  inspired  to  hold  their  entire  output  for  the  higher  price. 
The  sugar  shortage  is  only  temporary  and  wiU  shortly  be  reme- 
died. It  is  too  late  for  any  effective  Government  control  of  the 
sugar  industry. 

"Government  control  is  responsible  for  the  present  mess. 
Whatever  theories  may  have  justified  the  nation's  costly  and 
disastrous  experiments  with  government  control  have  been  ex- 
ploded. Politicians  seeking  public  favor  can  not  replace  trained 
specialists  with  years  of  experience  and  practical  information 
behind  them. 

"The  sugar  fiasco  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  dreamers  and  agi- 
tators who  continue  to  dazzle  the  public  with  their  calamitous 
proposals  of  government  ownership  and  control. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  put  into  the  painful  position  of  criticizing 
everybody  and  I  don't  want  to  be  hard  on  the  President,  who 
was  the  victim  of  bad  advice  when  he  refused  to  permit  the  Sugar 
Equalization  Board  to  buy  the  Cuban  crop  at  63^  cents  a  pound. 

"I  don't  want  to  get  into  a  personal  row  with  Attorney- 
General  Palmer,  but  the  facts  speak  for  themselves." 

Under  the  McNary  Bill,  which  has  passed  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  the  Sugar  Equalization  Board  has  had  its  powers  con- 
tinued until  June  30,  1920.  It  will  grant  licenses  to  sugar  whole- 
salers and  may  revoke  them  in  cases  of  profiteering.  But  the 
passage  of  the  bill  has  come  so  late  that  the  Board  can  not 
now  purchase  the  Cuban  crop  direct  from  the  planters.  In  an 
editorial  upon  the  McNary  Bill,  the  Indianapolis  News  quotes 
one  of  its  Washington  news  dispatches: 

"The  bill  was  passed  in  the  Senate  after  the  two  Louisiana 
Senators,  Gay  and  Ransdell,  had  conducted  an  unsuccessful 
filibuster  against  it.  Their  State  produces  less  than  one-fortieth 
of  the  sugar  consumed  in  this  country,  yet  these  two  Southerners 
jockeyed  and  maneuvered  back  and  forth  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  to  prevent  passage  of  the  bill.  Their  filibuster  was  one 
of  the  most  selfish  known  in  the  annals  of  the  Senate.  In  order 
that  the  sugar-planters  of  their  State  might  reap  immense  profits 
over  the  sale  of  sugar  at  17  cents  a  pound,  raw,  and  higher, 
they  were  willing  that  the  people  of  the  entire  United  States 
should  pay  from  25  to  30  cents  a  pound  for  refined  sugar,  when 
they  could  get  it,  and  that  speculators  all  over  the  nation  literally 
should  roU  in  sugar  profits." 

A  survey  of  editorials  iipon  the  McNary  Bill  reveals  that  of 
twenty-six  newspapers  examined,  twenty  are  in  favor  of  the 
Bill;  one  is  against  it,  and  the  other  five  are  non-committal. 
Many  newspapers  have  accepted  at  face  value  the  statements 
that  have  been  published  from  time  to  time  to  the  effect  that  the 
reason  for  the  shortage  in  sugar  was  not  caused  by  huge  exports 
of  that  commodity,  but  by  vastly  increased  consumption  in  the 
United  States.  Prohibition  and  high  wages  have  been  assessed 
with  much  of  the  blame,  "because  men  who  used  to  drink  beer 
now  drink  soda  and  malted  milk,  and  the  laborer  now  spends 
more  of  his  increased  earnings  upon  candy  for  his  children," 
according  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  The  New  York 
American,  however,  disagrees  most  emphatically  with  any  such 
surmises,  and  particularly  with  statements  that  increased  con- 
sumption is  the  cause  of  the  shortage.  In  support  of  its  claim, 
The  American  quotes  figures  from  statistics  compiled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  covering  a  period 
of  five  years.  These  figures  show  that,  instead  of  an  increase,) 
there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  sugar  consumed,  from 
89  pounds  per  capita  in  1914  to  82  pounds  per  capita  in  1919. 
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General  Education  Board 

Rockefeller  Foundation 

University  of  Chicago 

Other  Universities 

Rockefeller  Institute 

Baptist  Missions 

Y.  M.  C.  A 

City  of  Cleveland 

Juvenile  reform  institutions 

Miscellaneous  gifts  and  appropriations 
(estimated) 


Total $500,000,000 

Gifts  made  from  Mr.  Rockefeller's  private  funds,  mainly 

to  churches,  and  never  made  public,  his  associates  say, 

will  bring  the  estimate  considerably  higher. 


ANOTHER  HUGE  ROCKEFELLER  GIFT 

THE  CRITICS  OF  AN  EARLIER  DAY,  who  saw  noth- 
ing in  Mr.  Rockefeller's  educational  gifts  but  an  effort 
to  increase  the  burning  of  midnight  oil,  are  now  largely- 
silent.  His  gifts  to  public  health  are  no  longer  called  schemes 
to  preserve  the  consumers  of  petroleum.  All  the  comment  is 
now  kindly.  Man's  greatest  interest  in  life  is  how  to  prolong 
it,  remarks  a  Philadelphia  paper  iu  discussing  editorially 
John  D.  Rockefeller's  munificent  gift  of  a  hundred  million 
dollars  to  benefit  public  health  and  education.  Equally  dis- 
tributed between  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  which  was 
founded  by  the  retired  financier  in  1902  to  promote  the  health 
and  well-being  of  people  thi-oughout  the  world,  and  the  General 
Education  Board,  which  is  designed  to  prevent  "malnutrition 
among  universities,"  in  the  words 
of  the  New  York  Times,  the 
fund  is  made  available  for  im- 
mediate use.  Canada  will  benefit 
to  the  extent  of  five  millions. 
"There  are  no  strings  to  the 
award,"  the  Washington  Post 
assures  us;  "and  the  splendid 
work  done  in  the  past  through 
both  the  General  Education 
Board  and  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation is  a  guaranty  that  this 
latest  benefaction  will  be  effi- 
ciently administered,  as  its  donor 
intended."  "Given  one  hundred 
million  dollars  to  spend,  no  better 
way  of  spending  it  could  be  found 
than  that  chosen  on  Christmas 
day  by  Mr.  Rockefeller,"  the 
New  York  Globe  declares.  "A 
hundred  years  from  now  the  de- 
bates which  have  occupied  Con- 
gress so  furiously  will  be  almost 

all  forgotten,  but  the  effects  of  the  work  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  will  be  still  spreading  over  the  surface  of  human 
affairs."  The  New  York //ero/d  asserts  that  "it  would  take  a 
great  deal  of  ingenuity  to  discover  a  flaw  either  in  the  gift  or  in 
the  manner  of  its  application,"  and  reminds  us  that  "it  comes,  too, 
at  a  most  critical  stage  in  the  history  of  education  in  America." 

That  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  gathered  about  him  as  advisers 
men  of  proved  wisdom  and  organizing  ability  is  well  known,  yet 
"this  does  not  detract  from  the  credit  due  him,"  declares  the 
New  Y^ork  Sun;  "it  is  his  act  and  his  responsibility."  The  New 
York  Morning  Telegraph  believes  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  "reduced 
the  art  of  distributing  surplus  wealth  for  the  general  good  to  a 
science";  that  in  his  giving  he  makes  use  of  "that  sound  judg- 
ment and  intelligent  direction  which  he  applied  to  commerce 
while  laying  the  foundation  of  his  fortune." 

In  an  effort  to  make  a  comparison  by  whii-h  the  human  mind 
can  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  such  a  sum  as  Mr.  Rockefeller 
gave  away,  the  Kansas  Citj'  Journal  tells  us  that: 

"If,  for  instance,  there  had  been  .1100,000,000  available  at 
the  begiilning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  if  $50,000  had  been 
taken  from  it  annually  every  year  since  the  birth  of  Christ, 
there  rwould  be  only  a  few  hundred  thousands  left  at  this  time, 
for  it  would  require  two  thousand  years  to  exhaust  an  annual, 
gift -of  S50,000  from  an  available  total  of  $100,000,000— without 
considering,  of  course,  any  interest." 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  volunteers  an  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  the  magnate's  millions;  of  the  whys  and  wherefores: 

"He  did  not  make  it  by  increasing  the  price  of  his  product 
to  the  people.  He  very  greatly  lowered  the  price  of  oil ;  or,  if  that 
be  denied,  it  was  at  all  events  lowered  while  he  was  making 
his  money  selling  it.     His  contribution  to  the  production  of  oil 


was,  of  course,  his  superior  organization,  equipment,  and  man- 
agement. He  stept  in  between  the  'natural  resource' — that  is, 
crude  oil  in  the  earth — and  its  army  of  consumers  as  a  'finished 
product' — that  is,  refined  oil  and  its  by-products — and  he  so 
improved  the  processes  of  preparing  and  delivering  the  finished 
product  that  he  made  hundreds  of  millions  while  lowering  the 
price  to  the  ultimate  consumer." 

The  desire  of  the  donor  that  the  world  in  general  should 
participate  in  benefits  to  be  derived  from  his  gifts  is  mentioned 
by  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  as  indicating  that — 

"With  a  true  realization  of  the  solidarity  of  the  human  race, 
Mr.  Rockefeller  has  devoted  a  splendid  share  of  his  enormous 
resources  to  the  betterment  of  the  peoples  of  foreign  countries. 
"He  is  a  pioneer  in  the  realization  that  the  world  must  im- 
prove as  a  whote  or  it  will  deteriorate  as  a  whole;  that  one 
country  can  not  prosper  upon  the  degradation  and  misery  of 

another. 

"Therefore,  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
charities  can  be  properly  realized 
only  with  the  aid  of  a  map  of  the 
world.  The  annual  report  of  the 
activities  of  his  various  humani- 
tarian undertakings  constitutes  a 
cross-section  of  the  human  race." 


$104,000,000 

82,000,000 

34,000,000 

30,000,000 

10,000,000 

8,000,000 

4,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 


222,000,000 


MR.   ROCKEFELLERS  TOTAL  BENEFACTIONS. 

This  table  is  compiled  from  various  newspaper  estimates,  which 
do  not  claim  to  be  complete. 


"There  is  no  one  in  this  country, 
hardly  any  one  in  any  country," 
says  the  New  York  Globe,  "who 
will  not  profit  personally,  or 
through  his  descendants,  in  t]le 
work  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion. The  benefit  is  personal 
and  permanent,  and  the  invest- 
ment probably  yields  more  in 
human  happiness  to  the  dollar 
spent  than  any  other  conceiv- 
able." It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  total  amount  of  money 
given  to  charities  by  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller during  his  later  years,  if 
divided  among  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  would  provide  approximately  five  dollars 
for  everj'  inhabitant.  Dr.  George  E.  Vincent,  president  of 
the  Foundation,  says  that,  while  a  complete  list  of  the  retired 
financier's  gifts  is  not  available,  they  would  total  almost  half  a 
billion  dollars.  Of  the  results  that  have  been  accomplished 
hx  one  of  the  institutions  which  benefited  by  the  most  recent 
grant,  the  New  York  World  says: 

"A  brief  summary  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Foundation  of 
the  work  carried  on  diu-ing  the  year  1918  includes  a  campaign 
against  tuberculosis  in  France,  against  yeUow-fever  in  Guate- 
mala and  Ecuador,  for  malaria  control  in  the  lower  Mississippi 
Valley  and  hookworm  control  and  better  sanitation  in  twelve 
States  of  the  Union  and  twenty-one  foreign  states,  the  contri- 
bution to  various  war-work  agencies  of  nearly  twenty-two  million 
dollars  in  four  years,  construction  work  on  fifteen  buildings  of  a 
new  medical  center  in  Peking,  and  increased  support  for  mission- 
ary hospitals  and  medical  schools  in  China,  the  after-care  of 
infantile-pai'alysis  cases,  further  advances  in  studies  in  mental 
hygiene  and  medical  research  through  various  agencies,  and  many 
other  similar  activities  of  scientific  and  humanitarian  character." 

The  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times,  the  New  York  Sun,  and  the 
Pittsburg  Post  agree  that  Mr.  Rockefeller's  gifts  are  not  intended 
to  relieve  others  of  their  dutj'  to  help;  that  all  of  us  should  con- 
sider ourselves  members  of  a  "world-wide  society  of  humanita- 
rians."    The  Post  continues,  in  the  interest  of  education: 

"With  many  good  instructors  on  the  verge  of  being  driven  by 
the  high  cost  of  living  and^  their  meager  salaries  to  seek  other 
fields,  this  fund  saves  the  day  for  education. 

"It  di-aws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  public  itself  is  not  an 
ideal  employer.  Even  in  its  publii3  schools — the  very  fountain 
of  democracy — it  has  neglected  teachers  to  the  extent  that  many 
have  had  to  seek  other  employment.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning  and  with  the  clergy." 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


The  anarchists  have  sailed  at  last.     Bomb  voyage. — Xew  York  Momintj 
Telegraph. 

XoT  everytliing  is  abnormally  liijih-pricod.     Bar  fixtuiv 
Tokdo  Blade. 


The  Presidential  ring  is  getting  all  cluttered  up  with  hats. — Boston  Globe. 

W.A.ss.\iL  is  now  pronounced  with  tlie  accctU  on  the  "was." — Philadelphia 
ai\"  clu-ap. —       Evening  Ledger. 


'PERjfHixG  Won't  Rim.' — Headline. 

tliat. — Xew  York  Morning  Telegraph. 


The  Germans  will  tell  the  world 


Anyway    the    anarchists    can't    deny    tliat    they     are 
freedom  of  the  seas. — Xew    York   Mnniing   Telegraph. 


receiving    ttic 


The  difference  between  saving  coal  and  saving  daylight  is  that  we  had 
tlie  daylight  to  save. — Xew  York   World. 

Tho  tlie  world  didn't  come  to  an  end  anotlier  important  event  happened. 
The  packers   got  religion. —  Toledo   Blade. 


Job  never  was  really  tested- 


X.VTfRALLY  Turkey  wants  a  guardian 
as  far  away  from  it  as  po.s-sible. — Chi- 
cago Daily  Xcws. 

.\»  long  a.s  .John  Barleycorn's  money 
holds  out,  the  lawyers  may  be  e.vi)ected 
to  prolong  the  inquest.  —  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

The  college  profe.ssors'  imion,  jusi 
formed,  can  get  a  sympathetic  strike 
of  the  student  body  any  time  it  wants 
one. — Columbia  Record. 

Labor  also  is  poorly  distriluited. 
There  are  not  enough  janitors  over 
here  and  Switzerland  is  full  of  deijosed 
kings. — Chicago  Daily  Xews. 

Xew  York  will  have  an  apartment- 
house  for  raillionaires  exclusively.  But 
all  apartment-hou.ses  an-  tending  in 
that  direction. — Omaha  Wurld-llerald. 

'We  are  accustomed  to  a  few  "Presi- 
dential >)ees,"  but  from  the  look  of 
tilings  tliLs  year  somebody  must  have 
kicked  over  a  hive. — Columbia  Record. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  think  of  America 
as  a  melting-pot,  but  one  must  remem- 
ber that  some  things  won't  melt  unl(>ss 
we  make  it  very  hot  for  them. — Xew 
OrUans  Stales. 

It  Is  stated  that  344  seditious  news- 
papers are  circulated  in  the  United 
States.  The  Government  should  know 
just  where  to  start  in  applying  the 
drastic  remedy  for  the  news-print  short- 
age.— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


-    n   -ft'l  itt'  it:  iirr?i°n'i^  assistance!  I 
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AFTER  PUSHING  HER  IN. 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  Xfws. 


he  didn't  hav(>  to  wait  for  the  ratiflcation 
of  a  treaty  of  peace.  —  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger. 

Xow  that  the  President  is  able  to 
get  about  with  a  walking-stick,  wUl  he 
feel   more   disposed   to    raise    Cain? — 

Boston  Transcript. 

It  is  curious  liow  frefpiently  Austria 
starves  on  a  peace  basis  when  four 
years  of  war  blockade  couldn't  tiu-n  the 
trick. — Columbia  Record. 

Bright  men  are  in  demand  in  the 
business  world.  They  are  needed  to 
tliink  up  new  reasons  for  boosting 
prices. — Los  Angeles  Times. 

Mr.  d'Annuxzio  has  announced  his 
intention  to  fly  from  Italy  to  the 
United  States.  The  celebration  will 
take  place  in  Italy. — Detroit  Xews. 

It  may  be  true  that  a  peace  treaty 
can't  keep  all  of  us  warm,  but  for 
some  of  our  Wasliington  statesmen  it 
serves  the  purpose  admirably.  —  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

Prof.  Walter  Schueking  says 
"  there  is  no  liome  in  (iermany  in  wliich 
tlu^  family  circle  is  untorn  by  death." 
That's  so,  I  guess.  The  Kaiser's  home 
is  now  in  Holland. — Xew  York  Morning 
Telegraph. 

The  former  Kaiser  is  credited  with 
having  e.xprest  a  desire  to  make  a  tour 
of  America.  INIaybe  he  hasn't  heard 
that  the  dime  museums  have  been 
displaced  by  the  mo\ing  pictures. — 
Boslnn  (lti>l)f. 
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A  UfUUV   I  Al.l,. 

— Clul)b  in  the  KoclicstiT  Herald. 


TALK    .MiOUT   NERO.S   FI  1)1)1. INC  ! 

— Peaso  in  the  Newark  News. 


HLAMl.\(i  KVKin  IU)in'  FOR  THE  TKKATY  DELAY. 
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JAPAN   TO   KEEP   ON  FIGHTING  LENINE 


HAVING  MOST  TO  FEAR  from  the  spread  of  Bolshe- 
vism to  Manchuria  and  Mongolia,  Japan  must  carry 
on  the  war  against  Red  Russia,  no  matter  what  policies 
of  withdrawal  may  be  followed  by  the  Allies.  A  semioflficial 
Japanese  organ,  The  Herald  of  Asia,  sounds  this  warning  and 
points  out  that  as  China  and  Korea  are  fertile  soil  for  the  seeds 
of  Bolshevism,  Japan  must  occupy  all  Siberia  east  of  Lake  Baikal 
as  a  defense  against  its  advance.  An  official  outline  of  Japan's 
Siberian  policy  appears  in  a  statement  of  Premier  Kel  Hara  to 
the  Tokyo  correspondent  of  an  American  newspaper,  in  which 
we  read  that  "while  Japan  hopes  to  harmonize  her  military  action 
in  Siberia  with  that  of  America  and  to  square  it  with  the  general 
anti-Bolshevist  policy,  under  no  circumstances  can  she  permit 
the  Red  influence,  as  long  as  it  remains  dangerous,  to  touch  her 
borders."  The  collapse  of  the  Kolchak  Government  showed 
that  Japan  and  the  Allies  were  deceived  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
weakness  of  the  Reds,  according  to  Premier  Hara,  who  said  that 
Japan  planned  to  "go  hand-in-hand  with  America,"  but  that 
whatever  happened  "either  in  the  Allied  councils  or  within  Si- 
beria," Japan  must  protect  herself.  In  answer  to  the  corre- 
spondent's inquiry  about  Japan's  supposed  territorial  ambitions 
in  Siberia,  Premie?  Hara  replied  solemnly:  "Japan  has  absolutely 
no  territorial  ambitions  in  Siberia,  wiU  not  take  a  single  square 
foot  of  territory,  and  the  minute  the  Red  menace  is  settled  she 


will  withdraw  every  soldier."  As  to  charges  that  Japan  had 
played  one  side  against  the  other,  and  had  used  influence  to 
work  up  an  anti-American  feeling  among  the  Russians,  Premier 
Hara  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"When  you  investigate  Siberian  conditions  at  first  hand  you 
M'ill  find  it  was  really  certain  Russian  forces  playing  their  own 
proi)agauda  that  stirred  up  the  hatreds,  jealousies,  and  suspi- 
cions between  Allied  forces  in  Siberia.  Japan  has  suffered  just 
as  much  and  has  been  just  as  great  a  victim  of  this  agitation 
as  America  has,  and  the  whole  thing  is  much  deplored." 

On  the  question  of  dispatching  reenforcements  to  Siberia, 
Tokyo  dispatches  inform  us,  public  opinion  is  sharply  divided. 
A  reason  for  this  division  is  suggested  in  the  wish  exprest  by  the 
Kobe  Japan  Chronicle  that  "one  would  like  to  know  the  inner 
history  of  the  Siberian  campaign,"  which  "may  be  revealed 
some  day,  but  the  time  is  not  j'et."  This  weekly  teUs  us  that 
according  to  all  accounts  the  conditions  in  Siberia  are  appalling, 
and  are  "as  bad  in  the  parts  that  have  not  been  invaded  by 
the  Bolshe\'ik  armies  as  anywhere  else."     We  read  then: 

"Winter  is  now  upon  them — a  winter  with  a  normal  tem- 
perature of  over  forty  degrees  below  zero,  and  people  of  aU 
classes  lack  food  and  often  lack  clothes  or  fuel.  Food  they  might 
have  had  were  the  country  not  in  a  turmoil  through  there  being 
too  many  saviors  there,  and  clothing  they  might  have  imported 
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Japan — "  This  is  a  tough  job  for  one  man,  but  the  others  don't 
see  this  brute  as  I  do."  jiji  (Tokyo). 


Japan — "  It  will  cost  a  lot  to  fill  this  Bolshevik  hole,  but  if  left 
as  it  Is,  it  will  cost  us  much  more."  jfji  (Tokyo). 


JAPAN'S   LONE    HAND    IN   SIBERIA. 
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had  not  e^'el•ythi^g  in  the  eoimtry  been  requisitioned  by  sa\iors 
and  the  only  port  blocked  ^vith  expeditionary  traflfie.  Commodi- 
ties might  have  been  distributed  Avere  the  railway  not  over- 
burdened with  military  mismanagement.  As  it  is,  the  sa\ing  of 
Siberia  from  the  Bolshe\iki  has  brought  about  the  mo?t  dreadful 
confusion  and  sutTering.  and  tlie  winter,  during  whieli  JNIr.  Lloyd 
George  says  all  classes  in  Russia  Avill  have  tim<>  to  think,  tlireatens 
to  be  more  terrible  than  fi\e  years  of  war." 

This  weekly  thinks  that  what  is  wanted  is  an  order  to  tlie 
anti-BolshcAiki  to  make  peace  with  tlieir  enemies  so  'liat  their 


RL'SS1.\X    ANTI-HOLSHEVIK   Tl^OOI'S    AHKIVINC 
IN    SIISKKFA. 


whole  organization  can  be  directed  to  relief  work.     If  tluy  refuse' 
to  make  peace,  they  sliould  be  depri\-ed  of  autliority,  for — 

"It  is  time  that  all  useless  liostilities  were  abandoned  and  oidy 
work  done  for  ourrommoti  liuiuanity,  and  if  there  are  any  well-fed 
bandits  who  are  irreconcilabh',  lliere  should  be  roi)es  enough  su])- 
j)lied  to  hang  th«'m,  whether  they  be  Cos.sacks  or  Bolsheviki». 
I'nder  the  influence  of  ■economic  jjressure  not  amounting  to  a 
])lo'*kade,'  Russia  })as  })eeii  reduced  to  a  condition  whi<-li  staggers 
humanity,  and  .Japan  has  at  least  an  opportunity  of  sliowing  a 
d<'gre<'  of  cidightcnmerit  wliicli  is  iHginniiig  to  ])reak  in  slowly 
upon  the  Allies.      She  has  the  opportiiuitN'  of  leading  the  way." 

The  Tokyo  Yumulo,  too,  is  com  iii(;ed  that  .Japan  should 
strengthen  her  forees  in  Siberiii,  and  points  out  that — 

"Even  if  Great  Britain  and  I'ranee  really  desired  to  contiiuie 
assisting  tlie  anli-Bolshe\  iki,  this  \\(Mild  !)(•  iinj)ossihle  becau.se 
of  domestic  questions  in  those  countries.  The  two  countries  an; 
.separated  from  Russia  by  (,'ourland,  Poland,  Germany,  and 
Austria,  and  ar*'  not  likely  to  be  directly  affected  by  the  Bol- 
she\iki;  hut  the  case  is  entirely  different  witli  .Japan,  which  is 
connected  witli  Siberia  thnjugh  Korea,  Manchuria,  and  Mongolia; 
and  China,  which  is  so  clo.sely  related  to.Ja|)an,  Ixn'ders  on  Siberia. 
In  the  circumstances  Jaj>an  is  liable  to  be  dii'ectly  affected  by 
liolshevism.  Moreover,  a  stale  of  disorder  in  Siberia  means  tin 
invasion  of  the  first  line  of  .Jajian's  national  defense.  It  is 
necessary,  Iherefore,  that  .Japan  >h()nld  nniintain  peace;  and  order 
at   least  in  the  eastern  ])arl   of  Siixria." 


In  the  view  of  the  Tokyo  Jiji  the  future  Russia  remains  as 
uncertain  as  ever.  She  may  be  converted  into  a  second  Turkey, 
a  second  Balkans,  or  a  second  China,  with  the  result  that  she  will 
constitute  a  source  of  future  trouble  and  danger,  and  the  Jiji 
continues : 

"In  the  Orient  and  India  .Japan  and  Great  Britain  Avill  be  most 
seriously  affected  by  the  break-up  of  Russia,  and  it  has  become 
all  the  more  necessary  that  the  two  countries  should  exchange 
views  regarding  a  permanent  policy  toward  Russia  as  well  as  the 
steps  to  be  taken  to  meet  the  immediate  exigencies  of  the  situa- 
tion, with  a  view  to  making  the  cooperation  of  the  two  countries 
more  effective  than  ever.  In  our  opinion  the  revision  and  re- 
newal of  tlie  Anglo-.Japanese  Alliance  mean  the  establishment 
of  a  fundamental  policy  toward  Russia.  While  the  Powers 
should  immediately  decide  what  steps  should  be  taken  toward 
the  Bolsheviki,  -Japan  and  Great  Britain  should  now  make  clear 
the  b-asis  of  their  j)olicy  to  deal  with  future  pos.sibilities." 


ARMENIA'S  CHANCE  WITH  TURKEY 

/4  KMKXIA'S  CHANCE  to  become  an  independent  state 
/-\  with  Turkish  consent  dwindles,  we  are  now  told,  as 
^  opposition  against  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  is  growing  among  the  Turkish  people.  Six  months  ago, 
rei)orts  from  Turke.y  relate,  the  Turks  were  much  more  amenable 
to  outside  influence  in  the  settlenient  of  their  affairs  than  they 
are  now.  Strong  op])Osition  against  foreign  interference  is  the 
si)ecial  tocsin  call  of  tlie  new  Nationalist  party,  led  by  Mustafa 
Kiamil,  which  in  a  statement  of  its  policy  devotes  a  clause  to  a 
resolution  of  protest  against  attempted  occupation  or  interfer- 
ence with  any  part  of  Turkey,  and  "more  particularly  auA^  at- 
tempt to  form  a  national  and  independent  Armenia  or  Greece 
within  the  limits  of  the  Turkish  Empire."  It  is  suavely  sug- 
gested by  the  Constantinople  Wa'kit  that  the  Armenians  are  too 
much  governed  by  their  feelings  in  their  national  aspirations, 
and  this  journal  questions  Avhether  it  is  even  for  Armenia's  own 
good  that  she  be  established  as  a  separate  state,  as  it  says: 

"Feeling  is  the  moving  f6rce,  and  the  Armenians  wish  to  make 
the  most  of  it.  Biit  is  this  in  their  real  interest?  Suppose  an 
Armenian  state  were  formed.  It  will  be  surrounded  by  Turks, 
Kurds,  Tatars,  Georgians.  The  Armenians  are  not  an  agri- 
(udtural  people  so  generally  as  the  Turks,  but  artizans  and  traders. 
Foster  the  animosity  of  their  neighbors  against  them  and  what 
follows?  What  foreign  Rower  Avill  be  able  and  willing  to  assure 
the  permanent  safety  of  the  new  state?  Unhappily  many 
Armenians  do  not  listen  to  reason,  but  are  led  bj'  feeling  only. 
There  are  some,  however,  of  whom  this  can  not  be  said.  The 
Armenian  Patriarch  recognizes  the  fact  that  Armenians  and 
Turks  will  continue  to  livt;  together  and  sees  the  necessity  of 
cultivating  neighborly  relations.  What  is  needed  is  leaders, 
few  at  first  perhaps  in  both  races,  who  are  themselves  guided  by 
reason  and  logic,  and  will  imitedly  use  their  influence  in  the 
real  interest  of  their  peoples." 

In  the  same  Constant iiio])le  journal  a  shari)ly  different  view 
is  exprest  by  a  distinguished  Tur-k,  Ahmed  Eniiii,  who  observes: 

"The  Tuiks  siiouid  desire,  excu  if  Armenians  did  not,  the 
construction  of  an  Armenian  republic  with  suitable  extension 
i)(  territory.  Let  the  Armenians  then  become  subjects  of  Armenia 
or,  if  they  choose,  stay  where  they  are  and  be  sincere  Ottoman 
subjects. 

"Let  the  (Jreeks  in  Turkey  mala;  an  exchange, *as  far  as  po.ssi- 
ble,  with  Turks  in  Greece.  Any  that  remain  in  Turkey  with 
desire  for  Greek  citizeiisliip,  let  them  go  to  (Jreece.  This  is  the 
wise  way  to  settle  (luestions  of  minorities.  Dangers  of  unap- 
])easable  irritation  and  quari'els  lie  within  a  country,  not  outside 
of  it.  The  foreign  element  within  is  for  us  a  cause  of  sickness, 
it  may  i)e  of  deat  ii. 

"Among  (Mirselves  the  disision  inio  |)arties  and  the  appear- 
.•ince  of  new  paiMies  wilii  di\isi\('  purposes,  and  lack  of  unity 
in  our  plans  and  methods  for  achie\ing  the;  ends  we  all  claim  as 
our  object,  our  failure  to  make  supreme  and  sole  in  all  our  plans 
the  national  welfare,  this' is  th(>  on(>  serious  peril  we  face.  Let 
us  ])ut  self  and  parly  aside,  and  work  and  sacrilice  together  for 
our  fat  herland." 
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SWEDISH   METHODS   WITH   ALCOHOL 

IEGITIMATE  TRADE  in  alcoholic  liquors  is  considered  an 
effective  instrument  in  Sweden  when  correctly  used  "  to 
-^  curb  the  illegitimate  traffic,  to  diminish  the  evil  effects 
of  alcohol,  and  to  educate  individuals  as  well  as  the  whole  people 
to  a  sense  of  greater  responsibility."  So  we  are  informed  bj'' 
Dr.  Ivan  Bratt,  who  is  the  author  and  director  of  the  Stock- 
holm system  of  alcohol  control,  which  is  effective  throughout 
Sweden.  In  the  last  five  years  Sweden  has  passed  tlu-ough  tliree 
successive  stages  in  the  use  of  alcohol:  free  sale,  restrictive  regu- 
lation, and  almost  total  prohibition.  The  first  two  were  from 
choice,  the  last  from  necessity,  due  to  the  shortage  of  stock 
during  the  war.  In  The  Ainerican-Scandinanan  Review  (New 
York)  Dr.  Bratt  sums  up  Sweden's  experience  by  the  statement 
that  "the  curve  of  restriction  and  consumption  went  down  to- 
gether until  the  former  reached  a  point  below  the  minimum 
craving  of  human  nature,  when  there  Avas  a  rebound  manifesting 
itself  chiefly  in  a  sudden  increase  of  convictions  for  drunkenness 
caused  by  the  use  of  denatured  spirits."  The  fii-st  stage,  that 
of  free  sale,  is  known  as  the  Goteborg  system,  and  has  as  under- 
lying principle  the  elimination  of  private  profit  from  the  sale 
of  drink.     We  read: 

"The  ijrivate  dealer  naturally  tries  to  increase  his  sales  as 
much  as  possible;  the  companies  tried  instead  to  decrease  them 
by  curtailing  the  number  of  places  where  liquor  could  be  sold 
and  limiting  the  time  of  sales.  They  also  attempted  to  wipe 
out  the  mischievous  effects  of  the  traffic  as  much  as  possible 
by  closing  saloons  and  establishing  good,  cheap  restaurants  for 
workingmen  where  drinks  were  served  together  with  food. 
These  companies  are  still  in  existence.  Their  stocklKjlders  can 
receive  only  .5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested,  while  the  rest 
of  the  profit  goes  to  the  community  to  be  applied  to  various 
public  purposes.  Two  of  the  five  directors  are  elected  by  the 
local  stockholders,  the  rest  .are  appointed  by  the  local  authori- 
ties. The  Goteborg  system  has  dpne  much  good  by  stamping 
out  the  terrible  saloon  evil  of  former  days,  and  it  may  be  won- 
dered at  that  I  should  call  it  a  system  of  free  sales.  I  do  so 
because  it  had  no  mc^ans  of  reaching  the  individual  consumer. 
Any  one,  no  matter  what  his  personal  or  social  standing,  could 
buy  liquor,  use  or  abuse  it  according  to  his  good  pleasure, 
occasionally  or  habitually,  Avithout  any  danger  of  having  his 
priA'ilege  curtailed.  Another  very  serious  drawback  Avas  the 
pro\asion  allowing  the  companies  to  transfer  tlicir  rights  to 
commercial  dealers,  who,  of  course,  looked  out  for  their  own 
profits.  In  this  Avay  its  alleged  moral  purpose  had  V)ecomc  an 
empty  phrase,  altho  the  quasi-fiscal  character  of  an  institution 
Avhich  brought  into  the  coffers  of  the  state  twenty  million  kronor 
annually  could  not  but  be  acknoAvledged." 

The  present  legislation  regulates  the  sak^  of  all  alcoholic  drinks 
Avith  the  exception  of  the  Aveakest  malt  beverage  of  not  more  than 
3.6  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  A\ent  into  effect  in  the  beginning  of 
1919.  While  observations  on  its  results  may  seem  premature, 
Ave  are  reminded  that  the  method  Avas  A^oluntarily  tried  out  by 
certain  companies  as  early  as  1914,  and  the  laAv  concerning  dis- 
tilled liquors  has  been  in  force  since  1916,  tlio  it  was  not  extended 
to  include  Avines  until  1919.  Recurring  to  the  Goteborg  sys- 
tem, Avhich  paved  the  Avay  for  the  i)resent  method,  Ave  are  ad- 
vised that  the  sale  of  liquor  in  restaurants,  known  as  the  "on" 
sale,  had  decreased  to  a  point  Avhere  it  constituted  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole  consumption.  The  other  nine-tenths  con- 
sisted of  "off"  sale,  that  is,  Avhere  liquor  is  carried  away  from 
the  premises.  It  Avas  clear  that  to  be  effectiA^e,  control  must 
deal  Avith  the  man  Avho  buys  liquor  and  carries  it  home  Avitli 
him;  and  to  this  end  Sweden  introduced  the  inoibok,  of  Avhieh 
we  read: 

"The  viothok  is  a  small  book  of  detachable  coupons  on  Avhich 
the  owner  Avrites  his  name,  leaving  one  as  a  receipt  for  each 
purchase  of  goods.  He  can  buy  only  in  the  store  in  his  own 
district,  Avhere  a  card  is  kept  with  his  signature,  and  at  every 
purchase  his  signature  must  be  compared  with  that  on  the  card. 
In  the  central  office  of  the  company  a  card  index  is  kept  contain- 
ing the  names  of  those  Avho  OAvn  a  motbok  as  well  as  those  avIio 


have  applied  for  one.  There  are  also  cards  listing  those  who 
have  had  a  motbok  and  been  depri\^ed  of  it,  those  who  have 
applied  and  been  refused,  and  finally  those  who  have  not  applied 
but  who  are  known  to  the  central  office  as  persons  vi^ho,  in  case 
they  should  apply,  ought  not  to  have  their  request  granted, 
n^he  courts  and  other  officials  are  obliged  to  give  reports  con- 
cerning persons  Avho  for  some  reason  or  other  have  come  in 
contact  with  the  laAvs  of  the  community." 

As  has  been  said,  the  Goteborg  system  paved  the  way  for  tho 
present  one  by  eliminating  private  profit  from  the  sale  of  liquor. 
Now,  in  order  to  complete  the  individual  control,  the  new  system 
divides  the  country  into  one  hundred  and  twenty  districts,  eacli 
Avith  its  own  Stockholm  system  company,  and  the  Avriter 
proceeds:  •  r. 

"All  these  companies  are  supplied  with  their  stock  of  Avino 
and  spirits  from  a  Avholesale  organization  known  as  the  Wine 
and  Spirits  Central,  Avhich  is  affiliated  with  the  Stockholm  sys- 
tem and  has  been  formed  by  the  latter  through  the  buying  up  of 
all  the  private  Avine  and  liquor  firms  in  the  country— about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  in  all — as  Avell  as  all  the  alcohol  factories. 

"No  one  can  manufacture  alcohol  except  the  system  com- 
panies, and  these  do  not  do  so.  No  one  can  import  Avines  or 
spirits  without  special  permission  from  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  at  present  there  is  no  one  who  has  sought  or  has  reason 
to  seek  such  permission  for  business  purposes.  Importation  by 
private  imlividuals  nuist  be  made  through  the  proper  system 
company.  In  this  manner  the  Wine  and  Spirits  Central  aatiIi 
its  affiliated  companies  is  the  only  AA^holesale  organization  in  the 
liquor  trade  and  is  able  to  exercise  complete  control  over  all 
the  stock  in  the  country,  both  as  to  genuineness  and  as  to  proper 
labeling.  All  profits  of  the  company  go  to  the  state  treasury 
through  the  Stockholm  system. 

In  rendering  account  of  the  results  of  SAveden's  evolutionary 
method,  Dr.  Bratt,  for  the  sake  of  brevitj',  limits  himself  to 
Stockholm,  Avhere  conditions  are  most  difficult.  After  the  intro- 
duction of  the  motbok  in  February,  1914,  there  Avas  such  an 
improvement  in  the  gen<iral  morale  that  it  Avas  acknowledged 
"even  by  opponents  of  the  law."  This  improvement  Avent  on 
steadily  until  the  beginning  of  1918,  which  time  may  be  said 
to  be  the  breaking-point  in  the  system  of  rational  restriction, 
becau.se  then  the  "abnormal  conditions  due  to  the  war  had 
reached  such  a  pass  that  consumj^tion  had  to  be  curtailed 
beyond  Avhat  Avould  otherwise  be  considered  reasonable."  The 
results  Avere  unhappy: 

"With  the  beginning  of  1918,  Ave  began  to  feel  the  disad- 
vantages of  a  restriction  that  Avas  based  on  scarcity  of  goods 
and  not  on  principle.  The  difficulties  in  the  v/ay  of  a  private 
individual  satisfying  Avhat  he  considered  legitimate  and  mod- 
erate demands  had  then  reached  such  a  point  that  a  motbok  had 
a  commercial  value.  Wiicn  the  i)nce  of  a  liter  of  spirits,  in 
the  trade  between  man  and  man,  had  risen  to  fifty,  sixty,  or 
eA^en  one  hundivd  kronor,  one  can  hardly  Avonder  that  even 
respectable  people  fell  into  the  tenii)tation  of  selling  iUegally  what 
they  had  obtained  on  their  motbok.  At  the  same  time,  the  pri- 
vate distillation  of  braiidy,  which  had  been  unknown  in  SAveden 
for  the  last  seventy  years,  flourished  again,  so  that  appai'atus 
Avere  manufactured  by  the  tens  of  thousands  and  Avcre  actually 
advertised  in  the  newspapers.  Alcohol  for  technical  purposes, 
e,specially  motor  spirits,  Avas  purified  for  drinking  in  spite  of 
all  the  precautions  that  could  be  taken  against  it.  The  result 
Avas  that  drunkenness  and  alcoholic  diseases  increased  again 
to  an  appalling  extent.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  cases 
of  delirium  tremens  in  the  Central  Hospital  one  hundi-ed  and 
tAvelve  Avere  due  to  home-distilled  brandy  or  denatured  spirits. 
In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1918,  1,166  cases  of  drunkenness  could 
be  traced  to  denatured  spirits  against  only  56  in  the  foiu'th 
quarter  of  1917. 

"The  police  have  been  poAverless  against  this  epidemic  of 
crime  and  disease.  They  declare  that  it  is  not  due  so  much  to 
the  consumers  themselves  as  to  the  sharks  Avho  grow  rich  on 
distilling  brandy  and  pdrifying  denatured  spirits  for  commercial 
purposes.  It  is  the  general  opinion  among  those  qiialified  to 
judge  that,  when  the  end  of  the  Avar  makes  it  possible  to  increase 
the  rations  to  normal  again,  home  distillation  will  practically 
cease,  and  the  actions  of  those  who  try  to  make  money  on  the 
Aveakness  of  their  fellow  men  Avill  be  branded  by  public  opinion 
as  shameful  and  criminal." 
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SPITZBERGEN   STAKED   OFF  TO   NORWAY 

A  MOXG  NEW  BOUNDARY  -  LINES  staked  olf  by  the 
/-\  Peace  Conference,  the  award  of  the  Spi^zbergeii 
-^  -*-  Arcliipelago  to  Norway  has  attraftcd  least  attention 
except  in  the  countries  with  claims  on  this  far-north  section  of 
"No  Plan's  Land."  One  of  these  countries  is  Sweden,  in  which 
the  Stockholm  Dagen's  Xyheier  points  out  that  while  Norway 
is  to  have  "full  sovereignty"  over  Spit/bergen,  yet  "all  nations 
are  allowed  to  engage  in  trade  there,  subject  to  the  laws  and 
regidations  of  Norway."  Nonvay  has  good  reasons  to  be 
pleased,  this  journal  goes  on  to  say,  for  tho  the  economic  ad- 
vantsige  of  possessing  Spitzbergen  is  not  so  great  at  present,  in 
the  future  it  will  probably  be  of  "tremendous  importance." 
The  time  may  come  when  the  coal  supply  from  foreign  countries 
is  stopt,  and  then  Norway  will  have  the  rich  eoal  supplj^  of 
Spitzbergen  to  draw  upon.  From  a  military  view-point,  this 
daily  says  that  Norway  incurs  no  risk,  because  the  Treaty  "con- 
tains a  pro^'ision  specifying  that  Spitzbergen  may  not  be  used 
for  militarj'  purposes."  Several  countries  put  forth  claims 
for  this  snow-bound  region.  Germany's  designs  were  revealed 
in  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk,  we  read  in  the  press,  and  her 
coal-  and  iron-mines,  a  large  number  of  miners,  supplies,  and 
mining  equipment  sufficient  for  thi*ee  years  were  captured,  during 
the  war,  by  a  British  expedition  under  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton. 
The  Russians  signilied  through  their  political  commission  at 
the  Paris  Conference  that  they  were  willing  to  cede  all  th(>ir 
claims  to  the  islands.  Hence,  the  Conference  had  only  to  decide 
the  merits  of  the  claims  of  three  nations — England,  Norway, 
and  Sweden.  One  statement  of  Great  Britain's  claim  to  Spitz- 
bergen was  presented  in  The  Geogrnphical  Journal  (London) 
bj'  the  Council  of  the  Geogi"aphi<^al  Society,  which  mentioned 
as  important  in  the  matter  of  Spitzbergen  "its  geographical 
position,  in  relative  proximity  to  the  British  Isles  and  as  an 
important  trade  route,  and  its  extensive  deposits  of  steam-coal 
and  other  minerals."     It  was  claimed  for  Great  Britain  that 
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— I\(iriktilurrii  (■fliristiania). 

British  siibj<;cts  poss«!st  large  inti-rests  tliere  and.  that  Great 
Britain  had  asserted  and  maintained  for  more  1  han  half  a  century, 
from  1014  to  about  H)7(),  "an  efTective  ajid  admittfid  occupation 
of  the  southern  half  of  the  main  island."     Cons(;quently  British 


advocates  held  that  this  undoubted  historical  claim  was  "  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  nation  to  sovereignty  over  the  islands,  or 
at  least  oA^er  the  most  important  of  them."  It  was  asserted 
also  that  other  countries  had  nothing  by  way  of  claim  "beyond 
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WHERE  COAiyS   IN  COLD  STORAGE. 
Spitzbergen,  Norway's  new  possession,  ricli  in  minerals. 

commercial  properties  and  rights,  created  by  occupation  and 
use."  To  this  British  argument  a  Norwegian  reply  appears  in 
the  Christiania  Tidens  Tegn,  which  says: 

"When  it  comes  to  a  consideration  of  Spitzbergen's  adminis- 
tration, it  would  not  be  fair  to  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  chiefly 
the  Norwegians  (and  formerly  the  Americans)  and  not  the 
British,  who  have  made  use  of  and  developed  the  possibilities 
of  Spitzbergen.  From  1907  to  1918,  250,000  tons  of  coal  were 
shipped  from  Spitzbergen.  Except  for  4,000  tons  shipped  by 
the  Swedish  concern  Spitzbergen  Svenska  Kolfelt,  the  whole 
amount  has  been  sent  by  Norwegian  companies  and  by  the 
American  company  that  was  taken  over,  in  1916,  by  the  Nor- 
wegian Store  Norske.  .  •  .  Last  "winter  five  hundred  men 
remained  in  Spitzbergen,  and  these  were  all  Norwegians,  with 
tlie  exception  of  sixty  Swedes.  Therefore,  it  is  indisputably 
true  that  at  present  Norwegian  enterprise,  Norwegian  working- 
men,  and  Norwegian  capital  are  decidedly  predominant  in  the 
development  of  Spitzbergen." 

This  land,  of  which  so  little  was  generally  known  and  yet  excited 
the  gleam  of  desire  in  several  nations,  we  read  in  the  Scandinavian 
press,  is  a  I'egion  of  great  mineral  wealth  with  wonderful  possi- 
bilities in  coal  and  iron.  It  was  put  on  the  map  in  the  sixteenth 
(jcntuiy  as  a  result  of  the  rival  quests  by  the  Dutch  and  the 
British  for  the  Northeast  Passage  to  tho  riches  of  Cathay  and 
India.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  adventurous  Northmen 
of  old  had  visited  the  islands,  tho  positive  proof  is  lacking;  and 
the  Russians  have  a  tradition  tliat  their  trappers  antedated  the 
Dutch  and  the  British  explorers.  Speaking  of  Spitzbergen 
coal,  the  Christiania  Morgcithlaikt  informs  us  that: 

"l^roduction  in  Advtait  Bay  can  easily  be  brought  up  to 
2()0,()()0  tons  of  coal,  and  for  Spitzbergen,  as  a  whole,  one-half 
to  tliree-quarter  million  tons,  maximum  one  million  tons. 
However,  such  a  i)ro(hiction  is  naturally  dependent  upon  many 
things — first  and  foremost  the  shipping  question.  Moreover, 
the  land  is  never  fre(i  from  ice  more  tluin  three  months  of  the 
y(!ar,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  tliat  certain  years  then*  will 
only  be  one  month  or  ('ven  a  shorter  period  in  which  to  ship. 
'J'here  is  a  gcineral  misconception  that  Spitzbergen's  production 
will  be  siiiticient  for  all  of  Norway's,  and  even  Scandinavia's, 
n(;cessary  consumption." 


AN  I^fVENTION   TO   FOIL   TELEPHONE   EAVESDROPPERS 


NO  "LLSTENING-IN"  is  possible  Avith  tht-  form  of 
telephone  recently  invented  by  a  French  army  officer. 
The  sender's  voice  is  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  re- 
ceiver, but  at  any  other  point  than  the  receiving  end  it  would 
be  onlj'  meaningless  jabber.  The  essence  of  the  new  device  is  a, 
iiiaehine  that  deforms  or  "scrambles"  the  current  as  it  leaves  the 
transmitter  and  unscrambles  it  again  just  before  it  enters  tlu; 
receiver.  It  is  somewhat  as  if  the  message  were  translated  into 
an  unknown  tongu«>  as  soon  as  uttered,  and  translated  back  into 
the  vernacular  when  delivered.  This  invention  corrects  the 
only  fault  that  may  be  found  with  the  telephone.  In  its  usvuil 
form,  remarks  F.  Honore  in  Tl^e  Scieulijic  Aiiicricaa  (New  Yorkj, 
it  presents  the  serious  objection  of  lacking  all  guaranty  of 
privacy.  A  wrong  connection  may  bring  the  ear  of  a  third 
party  into  any  conversation,  while  the  central  exchange  is 
able  at  all  times  to  listen  in  or  even  to  extend  such  facilities 
to  a  confederate  with  political,  commercial,  or  even  criminal 
interest.     We  read  further: 

"For  a  long  time  a  means  luis  been  sought  of  overcoming  this 
fundamental  shortcoming  of  the  telephone.  The  problem  has 
seemed,  n  priori,  one  of  the  utmost  difficulty,  since  all  the  sub- 
scribers of  a  given  exchange  are  served  by  the  same  current  and 
this  current  must  flow  over  all  the  Avires.  In  spite  of  tliis, 
however,  a  French  officer  of  Engineers,  Captain  Poirson,  has  put 
forward  a  very  elegant  solution. 

"It  is  known  that  the  electric  vibrations  iitilized  for  the 
transmission  of  tlie  Aoice  must  be  of  extreme  purit\',  and  that 
they  must  lie  Avithin  a  rather  narroAV  range  of  frequency.  C'urrent 
of  the  sort  that  produces  sliocks  on  the  diaphragm  quite  suffi- 
cient for  tiie  audible  reception  of  a  message  in  the  ISlorse  code 
is  utterly  incapable  of  transmitting  the  human  A'oice.  Captain 
Poirson,  struck  by  these  facts,  Avondered  Avhether  it  Avould  not  be 
possible  systematically  to  deform  the  telephone  current  at  the 
point  of  origin  of  the  message,  in  such  a  Avay  as  to  render  tlu; 
conversation  Avhich  it  carries  unintelligible  all  along  the  line; 
then  to  restore  it,  at  the  intended  point  of  reception,  to  its 
l^revious  form,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  Avords  distinguishable 
again.  To  accomplish  this,  it  Avould  be  sufficient  to  deAC'loj)  a 
deforming  apparatus  Avhich  Avould  be  reversible,  so  that  Avhen 
attached  to  the  receiving  instrument  it  Avould  undo  the  Avork  of 
its  mate  at  the  transmitter,  and  restore  the  current  to  its  original 
character. 

"Deformation  is  easy  enough  to  effect.  We  need  onlj'  reA'(>rse 
the  waAcs  periodically,  as  is  shown  in  our  two  oscillographs.    The 
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OSCILLOGRAPHS  SHOWING   REVERSALS. 

■  1.  Normal  phone  current.    2.  Periodically  reversed  in  shaded  sectors. 

one  represents  a  normal  telephone  current,  the  other  a  current 
Avhich  has  been  periodically  reversed.  In  the  latter  instance  we 
see  that  in  the  intervals  0-1,  2-3,  4-5,  etc.,  no  deformation  has 
taken  place,  while  in  the  intervening  interA^als  1-2,  3-4,  etc.,  the 
current  has  been  turned  oA'er,  crest  and  trough  of  the  electric 
waves  having  been  interchanged.     Experiment  has  shown  that 


the  greater  the  frequency  of  the  inversions,  and  accordingly  the 
shorter  the  duration  of  the  reversed  intervals,  just  so  much  the 
more  complete  Avill  be  the  resulting  confusion.  Up  to  a  fre- 
quency of  one  hundred  periods  per  s(>cond  the  AVords  remain 
di.stinguishable;  above  this  point  they  become  less  and  less 
clear;  at  four  hundred  periods  the  deformation  is  complete. 
"The    se<'0!ul   o|)eratioii,    the'  reconstruction   of   the   original 
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HECE1A'IN(;  AND  TR.\NSMITTING  MECHANISM  OF  THE  SECRET  TELEPHONE. 

1.  Deforniinf;  rovorser.    2.  Rectifying  reverser. 

current,  is  much  less  easy.  To  obtain  this  result,  it  is  neeessar3'^ 
that  perfect  synchronism  exist  between  the  moAements  of  the 
deforming  and  the  reforming  apparatus  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
line,  so  that  inversions  shall  be  j)roduced  at  the  same  time  in  the 
two  outfits.  This  condition  has  been  attained  by  means  of  rather 
complicated  electrical  arrangements,  of  Avhich  the  complete 
details  have  not,  been  made  public.  We  are  able  only  to  say 
that  the  princii)al  element  of  the  apparatus  consists  of  a  rotating 
commutator  Avhich  rotates  and  in\erts  the  current,  and  of  which 
our  diagrams  indicate  the  mode  of  o])eration. 

"We  may  add  that  the  deformation  is  so  characteristic  that  one 
can,  at  the  point  of  intended  reception,  adjust  the  apparatus  to 
render  the  Avords  intelligible,  Avitliout  knowing  the  language 
Avhich  is  being  spoken.  Experiments  havt;  been  made  Avith 
success  upon  a  number  of*  the  French  lines,  notably  that  from 
Paris  to  Bordeaux,  (U.")  kilometers  in  length.  The  synchronism, 
eAen  on  the  poorest  circuits,  has  inAarial)ly  been  satisfactory. 

"It  was  at  first  supposed  that,  once  the  general  method' ©f 
])rocedure  Avas  knoAvn,  it  Avould  be  possible,  by  mean's  of  a  similar 
apparatus  installed  at  a  clandestine  recei\ing  point,  to  steal  and 
decipher  a  communication.  Captain  Poirson,  hoAvever,  declares 
that  he  has  found  a  Avay  to  make,  this  i^articular  form  of  petty 
larceny  impossible,  but  that  in  view  of  tlie  existing  international 
situation  and  the  extreme  importance  of  such  a  scheme  for  tele- 
phone secrecy  this  jihase  of  the  matter  must  for  the  present 
remain  a  militarv  secret." 


A  RECORD  IN  RAILROAD  -  SAFETY— Again  the  railroads 
of  the  country  have  done  the  "impossible."  Reports  received 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  National  Safety  Council  in  Chicago 
indicate,  as  asserted  in  a  press  bulletin  of  that  organization,  that 
all  records  Avere  broken  in  the  National  Railroad  Accident 
Prevention  DriA^e  conducted  on  all  railroads  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  during  the 
last  tAvo  weeks  in  October.     We  read: 

"The  first  complete  returns  came  in  from  the  roads  of  the 
NorthAvestern  Region,  Avhich  with  a  mileage  of  53,000  and  with 
an  aggregate  Avorking  force  of  275,000  shoAved  a  casualty  reduc- 
tion of  sixty-seven  per  cent,  during  the  tAvo  Aveeks  of  the  drive 
as  compared  Avith  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  During 
the  last  tAvo  AA^eeks  of  October,  1918,  the  roads  comprising  the 
Northwestern  Region  had  840  casualties  to  railroad  employees, 
of  Avhieh  sixteen  were  fa1:al.  During  the  same  period  this  year, 
as  a  result  of  the  drive,  there  were  only  273  casualties  to  raili'oad 
employees,  of  Avhieh  fourteen  were  fatal  in  the  Northwestern 
region.  Forty-two  out  of  the  sixty-three  railroads  in  the 
NorthAvestern  region  turned  in  a  clear  score,  haAdng  come 
through  the  tAA^o  Aveeks  Avithout  a  single  serious  accident.  'This 
drive,'  declared  C,  W.  Price,  general  manager  of  the  National 
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Safety  Couut-il, '  provides  tlic  greatest  deinoustratiou  wf  have  ever 
had  of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  accident  prevention  through 
organized  and  concentrated  effort.  The  operation  of  raih-oad  is 
inherently  one  of  the  most  hazardous  occupations  and  presents  a 
hazard  unusually  difficult  to  control.  In  view  of  this  an  accident 
reduction  of  sixty-seven  per  cent,  is  remarkable.  It  is  the  finest 
recognition  of  the  place  safety  is  coming  to  occupy  in  industry.' 
Investigation  by  the  National  Safety  Council  of  a<!cident  pre- 
vention drives  conducted  by  its  members  in  cities,  plants,  and 
on  railroads,  Mr.  Price  said,  shows  thai  they  have  permanent 
results  in  convincing  both  workmen  and  employers  that  it  pays 
to  play  safe  and  that  safety  and  efficiency  are  sjnonymous. 
During  the  railroad -accident -prevention  drive  large  illus- 
trated bulletins  prepared  by  the  safety  council  and  the  Railroad 
Administration  commanded  the  atten- 
tion of  railroad  employees  almost  at 
every  step  and  called  on  them  to  be 
careful  for  their  own  sake,  for  the  sake 
of  their  families,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
public." 


EXPRESS-TRAIN  PACED 
BY   A   FORD 

ONE  OF  THE  NEW  FORD 
high-speed,  light-weight  gaso- 
line street-cars  is  to  have  an 
unusual  try-out  by  acting  as  pace-maker 
to  a  railway-flier  at  seventj^  mUes  an 
hour.  As  is  generally  known,  Hem*y 
Ford  has  been  working  on  an  internal- 
combustion  engine  for  the  economical 
propulsion  of  street-cars  at  high  speed. 
.The  first  try-out  of  the  engine  took  place, 
"we  are  told  editorially  in  The  Compressed 
Air  Magazine  (New  York,  December), 
•in  the  Ford  experimental  shops  at  Dear- 
born, Mich.,  and  both  Mr.  Ford  and  his 
general  manager,  Mr.  C.  E.  Sorensen, 
exprest  themselves  as  being  pleased  with 
the  outcome.  Mr.  Ford  declared  that 
he  was  conxinced  the  motor  would  make 
possible  both  cheaper  and  faster  ui-ban 
transportation  of  passengers.  The  writer 
goes,  on: 


NEXT  YEAR'S  PKOMISE, 

Showing  the  flower  spike  for  nuxt  year  and  the 
beautiful  foliage. 


J  At  the  time  we  WTite  the  plans  are  to 
send  one  of  these  Ford  street-cars  over  the  rails  of  the  Michigan 
Central  division  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines  at  seventy 
mites  an  hour  as  a  pacemaker  ahead  of  the  Wolverine  flier,  a 
fast  train  that  runs  between  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  New  York. 
The  Michigan  Central  enjoys  a  s])lendidly  maintained  right  of 
way.  The  idea  will  be  to  have  a  contest  for  a  time  record  be- 
tween the  fast,  light  street-car  and  the  swift  but  heavy  steel 
train  i)ropelled  by  a  big  compound  steain-hx-omotive.  This  test 
will  soon  Vje  made.  The  rail  transi)ortation  world,  we  surmise, 
will  1)6  k<'enly  interested  in  this  experiment.  Self-contained 
power  units  for  urban  and  interurban  cars  have  long  been 
desired  for  certain'  classes  of  trans{)ortation.  Local  traffic  in 
pa.ss<'ngers,  expreiis  matter,  and  niails^  could  be  established  on 
fr(!quent.-trip  schedules  between  many  rail  points  in  this  coun- 
try.with  su<'li  equijuuent  if  1  lie  service  were  sufficiently  eco- 
nomical of  maintenanct;." 

The  make-uj)  and  distinctivf;  qualities  of  this  now  typ(i  of 
8tr(;et-car  are  described  in  the  following  i>aragraph: 

"The  Ford  car  power  unit  is  described  as  biiing  a  motor, 
an  air  com|)ressor,  an  ehictrical  generator,  and  a  luiating  and 
lighting  plant  combined.  All  operations  pecessary  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  car  are  eentc^n^d  in  tlu!  motor.  A  seventy-five  per 
cent,  reduction  in  weight,  as  comi)ared  with  tlie  power  and 
control  equipm<;nt  of  th(!  ordiiutry  eleclri*;  car,  is  claimed. 
Several  cities,  which  hav(!  street-railway  |)robl(!ms,  have  invited 
Mr.  P'ord  to  dfimonstraU;  th<!  ears  on  their  str(!(!ts.  A  f(!ature 
which  will  appeal  to  cities  which  have  hilly  streets  is  the  hill- 
climbing  power  of  the  car.  It  can  ascend  a  three  per  cent, 
grade  at  twenty  miles  an  hour  'on  high.'" 


THE  PRINCESS   TREE 

Jj\PAN  GAVE  US  the  Paulownia,  or  princess  tree,  not 
long  since,  but  the  tree  has  merits  that  are  pushing  it 
rapidly  into  notice,  we  are  told  by  Robert  Sparks  Walker 
in  American  Forestry  (Washington).  It  grows  rapidly  from 
seed  and  has  large  leaves  that  furnish  excellent  shade.  Its 
lovely  violet  flowers  make  it  beautiful  in  spring.  It  is  re- 
markably free  from  insect  i)ests.  It  produces  vast  quantities 
of  seed,  and  is  multiplying  rapidly  in  the  South,  where  it  springs 
up  everywhere;  in  old  pastures  and  vacant  lots.  By  the  average 
layman,  Mr.  Walker  says,  the  Paulownia  may  be  easily  mistaken 

for  the  catalpa,  but  the  catalpa  bears 

long,  beanlike  pods,  while  the  Paulownia 
produces  a  multitude  of  oval  pods  re- 
sembling cotton-bolls.  The  leaves  are 
arranged  on  opposite  sides,  while  those 
of  the  catalpa  grow  along  the  twigs  in ' 
whorls  of  three.     He  proceeds: 

"The  Paulownia  takes  its  name  from 
Anna  Paulownia,  princess  of  Nether- 
land.  In  the  Southern  United  States 
it  is  spreading  rapidly,  and  may  be  seen 
in  old  pastures,  vacant  lots  in  cities, 
and  in  damp  ravines.  But  it  is  highly 
prized  as  a  shade  and  for  ornamental 
l)urposes.  The  value  lies  in  the  beau- 
tiful pale  violet  flowers,  which  grow  two 
inches  long,  and  appear  in  panicles  on 
ends  of  twigs,  in  early  spring  before  the 
leaves  appear.  The  leaves  are  extreme- 
ly large  and  ornamental,  particularly 
when  the  tree  is  quite  young.  It  re- 
quires two  years  for  the  blooming  period. 
That  is,  the  flower  buds  require  two 
years  to  make.  This  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  the  tree  bears  no  flowers 
excepting  every  two  years.  When 
rather  young,  I  have  observed  it  often 
happens  that  the  blossoms  come  every 
second  year,  but  soon  the  tree  starts  a 
second  set  of  flower  buds,  so  that  both 
mature  seed-pods  and  first-year  flower 
buds  are  produced  the  same  year.  The 
seed-pods,  while  green,  are  covered  with 
a  sticky  exudation  that  protects  them 
from  insects.  The  trees  I  have  had 
imder  observation  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  have  been  remarkably  free  from  insect  pests.  The  thick 
bark,  with  a  generous  supply  of  sap,  does  not  appeal  to  the 
tastes  and  habits  of  the  San  Jose  scale,  and  on  Paulownia  trees 
I  have  never  been  able  to  find  a  single  scale,  altho  all  around 
them  oaks  and  other  trees  were  dying  from  the  ravages  of 
the  scale. 

"This  one  point  is  Avell  worth  serious  consideration.  The  only 
insect  that  I  have  observed  on  this  tree  is  the  leaf  miner,  and 
only  a  very  few  have  I  been  able  to  find,  which  so  far  have 
done  no  appreciable  amount  of  injury. 

"One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  Paulownia 
is  its  rapid  growth.  Planted  in  rich  soil  the  Paulownia  will 
grow  from  five  to  six  feet  the  first  year,  with  leaves  of  huge 
magnitude,  some  even  attaining  the  enormous  size  of  thirty 
inches  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  ornamental,  and  make  a 
dens(!  shade.  They  cling  on  the  trfies,  remaining  perfectly 
green,  never  turning  to  brown  or  golden  in  autumn  as  other 
leaves  do,  until  the  first  killing  freeze.  When  the  sun  comes 
up  on  the  hrst  morning  after  tlie  fn^eze  the  Paulow)iia  begins 
dropping  its  leaves,  and  by  nightfall  the  tree  that  Xvas  well 
clad  tw(;lv<>  hours  befon^  will  be;  as  luidc;  as  any  tree  in  tin;  forest. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  free,  t Ik!  dense  ornamental  foliag(%  and 
the  businesslike  manner  of  shedding  its  leaves  will  always  make 
it  a  favori1,e  tre(^  to  plant  for  shadt;.  This  habit  of  slu^dding  the 
leavers  within  a  singhi  day  is  no  nuum  virtue,  since  one  cleaning 
of  the  lawn  to  n^movo  fallen  loaves  is  all  that  is  necessary 
each  season. 

"I  have  seen  tr(»es  grow,  from  se<Hl  und(T  favorable  con- 
ditions, to  a  luiight  of  thirty  fcM^t,  fourteen  inc^hcis  in  diameter  at 
the  f)ase,  with  as|)r(!ad  of  the  top  of  thirty-four  feet  in  diameter. 
It  is  one  of  the  Ix^st  balanced  frees  that  1  know.     Its  equilibriunv 
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seems  perfect.  If,  for  example,  a  single  main  root  be  cut  off, 
the  tree  immediately  discards  enough  of  its  top  to  strike  a  balance 
with  the  root  system,  and  while  it  is  doing  so  it  lessens  the  size 
of  the  foliage." 

The  only  objection  that  Mr.  Walker  can  think  of  against  the 
Paulownia  tree  are  the  thousands  of  seed-pods  that  cling  on 
the  branches  throughout  the  winter.     As  the  winds  blow,  the 
Paulownia  becomes  a  gigantic  rattle  -  box.     But   this 
objection  is  not  serious.     The  Paulownia  is  hardy  as 
far  north  as  Massachusetts^  but.  the  flower  buds  are 
usually  killed    during   the  winter,  and  north  of  New 
York  City  it  can  not  be  relied  on  to  flower  regularly. 
Mr.  Walker  goes  on : 

"I  do  not  know  of  another  tree  that  produces  more' 
seed  than  this  one.  The  seeds  are  very  small  and 
winged,  and  to  satisfy  a  childish  curiosity,  I  took  the 
time  to  count  one  by  one-  the  seeds  in  an  average 
pod,  and  found  almost  exactly  two  thousand  seeds.  On 
one  tree  in  my  yard,  with  this  as  a  basis,  I  estimated 
that  there  are  over  twenty-one  million  seeds  on  the 
one  tree !  A  few  birds  seem  to  enjoy  eating  the  seeds, 
especially  the  bluejays.  The  Paulownia  tree  may  be 
propagated  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  early  spring  or  by 
root  cuttings,  or  greenwood  cuttings  under  glass. 

"The   Paulownia  was  introduced   into   the  United 
States  from  China  and  Japan,  and  since  coming  here 
it  has  sown  more  of  its  own  seed  than  man.     The  tree 
is  inclined  to  branch  near  the  gi'ound,  which  destroys 
its  ability  to  produce  much  merchantable  timber.     The 
wood  is  quite  soft,  light,  easily  worked,  and  is  highly 
prized  in  China  and  Japan.     It  certainly  possesses  many  ad- 
mirable characteristics,  and  well  deserves  serious  consideration 
when  we  want  to  establish  shade  generally,  and  it  should  be 
given  a  trial  as  a  producer  of  wood  for  commerce." 


BACK   TO   THE   NIGHTCAP? 

UNPROTECTED  CRANIUMS  AT  NIGHT  are  respon- 
sible for  colds,  and  even  for  influenza,  according  to  a 
Paris  physician,  Dr.  Louis  St.  Maurice.  M  quoted 
by  Henry  Wales,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  foreign  news  service, 
wi-iting  in  that  paper,  Dr.  Maurice  is  of  the  opinion  that  every 


THE  EARLIEST  BUDS, 

When  the  Pnulownia  first  begins  to  bloom  in  the  springtime. 


LEAP  OF  THE  PAULOWNIA,  OR  PRINCESS  TREE. 

This  leaf  measures  30  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  tree  from  which 
it  was  taken  was  only  one  year  old. 


one,  men  and  women  alike,  w ill  eventually  have  to  wear  a 
woolen  covering  to  protect  the  hea«l.  Years  ago,  when  night- 
caps were  \miversaUy  worn,  argues  the  Paris  doctor,  no  one  ever 
had  colds,  neither  in  the  head  nor  in  the  eheist.  Grippe  was 
unknow^n,  and  influenza  had  never  been  heard  of.  A  study  of 
literature  written  prior  to  the  eighteenth  century  does  not  reveal 
a  single  mention  of  any  of  these  diseases  and  maladies  which 
rage  through  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  seasons  through- 
out the  world  nowadays.     He  continues: 

"On  the  other  hand,  art  and  literature  of  the  past,  well  up 
into  the  eighteenth  century,  show  that  every  one,  rich  and  poor, 
young  and  old,  men  and  women,  all  wore  nightcaps.  The 
linen  or  cotton  headgear  for  bed  was  just  as  common  as  the 
nightgown. 

"Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  nightcap 
began  to  fall  into  disuse,  and  in  less  than  one  hundred  years  it 
has  practically  disappeared.  To-day  it  is  unheard  of  in  France, 
in  your  United  States,  in  England,  in  Italy,  in  Germany — it  is 
worn  nowhere. 

"But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  need  of  protection  for  the  head 
during  the  night  has  increased  during  the  last  century.  The 
average  brain  to-day  is  lai-ger  and  heavier  than  it  was  one  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  brain  is  larger,  but  not  the  head.  A  man's 
cranium — or  a  woman's,  for  that  matter — has  not  changed  in 
average  size  for  more  than  twenty  centuries.  But  the  brain  is 
constantlj^  getting  bigger  and  heavier. 

"That  means  that  the  protecting  shell  of  bone,  the  cranium, 
is  getting  thinner  to  make  room  for  the  brain.  Eventually, 
perhaps  in  another  couple  of  hundred  years,  we  shall  have  a 
race  with  skulls  as  thin  and  frail  as  eggshells,  so  that  every  one 
will  have  to  wear  constantly  head-guards  like  your  American 
foot-ballplayers,  or  as  aviators  wore  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

"Three  years  ago  the  first  epidemic  of  Spanish  influenza 
swept  over  Europe.  Later  it  was  disseminated  to  every  part 
of  the  world,  reaping  myriads  of  victims  in  India  and  China. 
Two  years  ago,  and  again  last  year,  the  Spanish  'flu'  raged 
over  Europe,  and  now  it  is  beginning  to  become  virulent  again. 

"Investigation  proves  that  a  cold  in  the  head  is  the  neces- 
sary^ setting  for  an  attack  of  influenza.  Further  investigation 
shows  that  in  an  overwhelming  majority  of  cases  a  cold  is 
'caught'  during  the  night,  while  one  is  in  bed.  Wet  feet  are 
not  I'esponsible  for  many  colds,  especially  among  adults.  In 
fact,  while  one  is  moving  about,  and  exercising,  no  matter  how 
slightly,  he  is  not  likely  to  catch  cold.  He  is  when  he  is  abso- 
lutely motionless,  relaxed,  with  the  body  warm  under  the  bed- 
clothes and  the  head  exposed  to  the  cold  current  of  air  that 
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comes  iu  from  the  window  and  is  sucked  up  the  chimney  or 
around  corners. 

"To  cure  your  cold,  tie  a  woolen  wrap  around  the  head,  well 
down  on  the  forehead  and  over  the  cranium  in  back.  Leave  it 
there  all  night.  Drink  a  hot  rum  or  hot  wine — or,  in  America, 
liot  lemonade — and  perspire  all  night.  In  the  morning  the 
cold  in  the  head  will  be  gone. 

"But  be  earefid,  or  the  ver.v  next  night  you  will  catch  another 
cold,  because  you  have  not  got  your  head  muffled  up.  When  one 
starts  to  wear  a  nightcap,  it  is  dangerous  to  leave  ofif  wearing 
it,  especially  during  the  wanter  or  rainy  season. 

"As  a  preventive  against  the  Spanish  'flu,'  there  is  not  a 
better  precaution  than  wearing  a  woolen  nightcap.  Yes,  and 
even  the  silk  and  lace  boudoir-caps  that  miladi  w^ears  nowadays 
are  better  than  nothing." 


DEPERSONALIZING   INDUSTRY 

INDUSTRY  HAS  BEEN  DEPERSONALIZED  by  the 
automatic  tool,  and  iu  the  final  development  of  this  agency 
the  automobile  has  played  a  decisive  part.  These  are  two 
of  the  interesting  deductions  made  by  Ernest  F.  Lloyd,  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  in  a  paper  originally  printed  in  The  Journal  of 
Political  Economij  (Chicago),  and  now  issued  in  separate  form. 
Machinery  is  roughly-  divided  by  the  -vniter  into  two  main 
groups,  including,  first,  machines  whose  principal  purpose  is  to 
strengthen  the  worker;  and,  secondly,  those  that  supplant  the 
worker  or  reduce  his  function  to  a  minimum.  The  latter  he 
terms  automatic  tools.  Altho  automatism,  he  says,  is  almost 
as  old  as  machinery  itself,  j'et  as  a  factor  in  industry  it  is  of 
comparatively  recent  growth,  dating  from  the  introduction 
in  the  late  80's  of  an  automatic  device  called  the  molding- 
machine,  for  majking  cast-metal  articles.     We  read: 

"Up  to  that  time  the  entire  trade  of  molding  had  been  a 
skilled  occupation,  neees'sitating  a  long  training  under  appren- 
ticeship. Furthermore  it  lent  itself  readily  to  a  high  degree  of 
organization  and  was  so  well  and  militantly  unionized  as  to 
control  the  making  of  all  articles  of  cast  metal. 

"With  the  advance  of  the  molding  machine,  however,  all  this 
underwent  a  rapid  change.  Long  training  and  apprenticeship 
were  no  longer  necessary  in  the  making  of  many  articles,  for  a 
whoUy  unskilled  laborer  could,  wdth  short  practise,  turn  out  a 
product  of  a  quality  equal  to  the  best  work  of  the  old-time 
molder 

"The  principle  spread  quickly  to  other  applications  iu  com- 
plementary trades.  So  there  appeared  the  turret  lathe,  the 
screw-machine,  the  pneumatic  hammer,  the  grinding-maehine, 
and  a  scon;  of  other  devices,  the  common  effect  of  which  was  to 
afford  employment  in  the  manufacturing  industries  to  a  class  of 
workers  previously  debarred  through  lack  of  the  then  usual 
apprenticeships.  Incidentally  the  quantity  of  product  per 
worker  increased,  and  its  precision  and  quality  improved.  As  a 
consequence  it  made  quickly  possible  a  great  increase  in 
production 

"However  important  may  have  been  the  automatic  principle 
as  such,  the  explanation  of  its  i-apid  development  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  established  itself  coincideiitly  with  the  automobile;  for 
the  automobile  was  also  a  revolutionary  innovation.  It  was 
one  of  those  commodities,  or  human  wants,  the  general  ac- 
ceptance and  use  of  which  seem  to  explode  rather  than  grow. 

"The  particular  relation  of  the  automobile  to  the  final  de- 
velopment of  th(i  automatic  tool  is  to  be  found  in  the  enormous 
and  varied  numbers  of  duplicate  parts  required  in  motor-cars 
and  in  the  high  accuracy  required  in  the  making  of  these  parts 
to  insure  their  perfect  interchangeability.  The  production  of 
anj'  model  of  car  by  any  large-  jiroducer  involv(!s  the  making  of 
literally  millions  of  parts  that  inust  not  vary  from  each  other  by 
the  thousandth  of  an  inch.  Tlie  whole  system  of  service  in 
supplying  repair  parts,  of  economical  operation  in  distant  places, 
hinges  on  this  standardization. 

"A  contributing  cause  to  the  rapid  devfJopmrmt  of  standardiza- 
tion arose  out  of  the  novelty  of  the  automobile.  It  was  i)re- 
ceded  by  no  equivalent.  It  was  not  an  improvemcmt  of  method 
in  transportation.  It  was  a  new  means  of  transportation.  It 
had,  therefont,  to  meet  no  previous  standards,  styles,  or  customs 
of  wide  acceptance.  So  great  was  the  demand  tluit  each  nuiini- 
facturer  dev«'loped  his  own  design  and  supplied  it  universally. 
The  same  model  that  he  sold  iti  Pekin,  Illiiir)is,  h((  sold  in  Peking, 
('hina.     The  motor-car  was  tiu!  first  truly  international  com- 


modity. It  is  perhaps  within  bounds  to  say  that  through  it 
standardization  first  became  an  international  term.  How  the 
war  aeted  to  emphasize  and  cr.vstallize  this  fact  is  in  itself 
a  subject  of  intense  interest,  but  one  which  we  may  not  here 
pursue.  It  fulfils  our  purpose  to  point  out  that  no  such  multi- 
tudinous and  exact  reproductions  of  parts  as  are  \dtal  to  the 
automobile  had  ever  before  been  required.  Nor  eoidd  such 
quantities  have  been  produced  by  any  machinery'  known  to  the 
nineteenth  centur3\ 

"I  have  said  that  the  automatic  tool  introduced  into  general 
use  a  new  principle  in  the  manufacturing  arts.  What  then  is 
the  principle? 

"Automatism  in  machinery  is  the  incorporation  into  a  tool 
or  machine  of  a  function  that  pre\'iously  resided  in  the  operator 
of  the  tool.  Thus  the  capacity  to  do  a  certain  work  becomes  a 
function  of  the  tool  itself,  one  to  which  it  conforms  without 
direction  by  the  attendant.  An  automatic  tool  is  a  self-func- 
tioning mechanism. 

"Where  the  automatic  principle  is  highly  developed  the  sole 
function  remaining  to  the  operator  consists  in  placing  parts  in 
the  tool  and  removing  them  from  it. 

"As  a  consequence  the  automatic  tool  has  depersonalized 
industry.  The  ordinary  industrial  worker  of  to-day  need  have 
no  conception  whatever  of  his  work  as  a  whole,  nor  even  the 
most  remote  idea  of  the  processes  involved  in  the  task  at  which 
he  is  occupied.  With  none  of  these  is  he  concerned  at  all.  His 
relation  to  his  work  is  often  as  mechanical,  and  one  might  aknost 
say  as  devoid  of  intelligence,  as  that  of  the  locomotive-crane 
to  its  load." 

And  yet  the  automatic  tool  has  increased  the  ordinary  worker's 
effectiveness.  A  greater  quantity  of  product  can  be  produced 
by  the  worker  while  actually  working.  The  period  of  training 
is  commoidy  but  a  few  days  or  less,  and  the  operator  requires  no 
general  preliminary  industrial  training.  To-day  the  ordinary 
hand-worker  may  enter  into  a  manufacturing  industry  at  any 
suitable  age  and  become  at  once  a  full  economic  producer.  Mr. 
Lloyd  goes  on: 

"Are  we  to  consider  the  automatic  principle  a  permanent 
force  in  industry?  Or  is  it  only  a  new  and  temporary  element, 
mere  dross  in  the  crucible  that  we  shall  some  day  skim  off?  Or 
should  we  regard  it  as  an  evil  that,  for  the  preservation  of  our 
institutions,  we  should  suppress?  The  answer  may  perhaps 
be  found  best  in  a  question:  Would  Ave  dispense  with  the 
automobile,  or  the  fiv.e-  and  ten-cent  store,  or  the  multitude  of 
things  that  come  to  us  in  tin  cans  and  glass  bottles?  These 
and  many  other  commodities  of  modern  life  depend  ultimately 
upon  the  principle  of  the  automatic  tool. 

"The  Iron  Man  multiplies  the  power  of  the  human  man, 
without  need  to  eat,  sleep,  or  rest.  The  price  exacted  is  that  the 
human  man  shall  become  as  but  a  cog  in  the  functioning  of  the 
Iron  Man.  Like  a  cog,  too,  he  must  mechanically  function  with 
his  fellows,  putting  aside  for  the  time  being  his  human  rela- 
tionships. Mechanical  production  of  commodities  has  cut  off 
the  old  human  intercourse  of  industry. 

"What  is  the  cure?  We  might  perhaps  paraphi'ase  Macaiday 
and  say,  'The  cure  for  the  automatic  tool  is  more  automatic 
tools.'  The  tool  has  developed  and  has  been  developed  under 
relatively  restricted  conditions.  It  has  been  an  important  factor 
in  the  rapid  growth  of  great  industrial  centers,  from  which  in 
turn  have  poured  forth  the  material  commodities  of  ciAdlization. 
Yet  relatively  only  a  few  of  the  people  of  the  world  are  endeavor- 
ing to  supply  the  commodities  of  civilization  to  all  the  world; 
so  they  have  become  slaves  of  the  world  tlu-ough  their  tool. 
When  all  the  world  supplies  itself  thi'ough  the  tool  the  slavery 
will  cease.  Under  its  universal  use  the  toil  of  each  for  sub- 
sistence will  be  int(Misively  concentrated  in  short  periods,  and 
we  shall  thereby  earn  and  distribute  that  most  precious  com- 
modity, leisure.  But  it  will  be  a  very  different  world.  Many 
gods  of  to-day  will  have  tumbled,  and  some  of  the  tumbling 
may  be  ])ainful. 

"Whether  we  will  or  no,  we  must  accept  the  fact  that  the 
hand  of  man  has  fasliioned  an  instrument  of  wonderful  power 
for  use  in  his  contest  witli  nature!,  a  power  that  may  ahnost 
give  him  the  mastery  in  his  struggle  for  subsistence,  a  power 
(lemanding  grt^at  intelligence,  much  knowledge,  and  keen  skill  of 
a  few,  and  no  kno\vl(>dge,  little  intelligence,  and  small  skill  of 
the  many;  yet  as  an  inexorable  consequence  imposing  problems 
of  human  coordination  that  oven  now  press  for  solution,  i)roblems, 
too,  that  will  not  accept  temporizing  or  dismissal,  problems  that 
are  vital  to  civilization  itself." 
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CAMPHOR-FARMING 

THERE  IS  NO  REASON  why  the  United  States  should 
not  ultimately  gi'ow  its  own  camphor,  and  considerable 
progress  has  already  been  made  toward  this  end.  Our 
earliest  camphor  farm  is  now  thirty-six  years  old,  and  the  latest 
is  also  the  largest,  including  some  12,000  acres.  Both  of  these 
are  in  Florida.  The  wasteful  Chinese  process  of  destroying  the 
whole  tree  to  reclaim  its  gum  is  not  now  followed.  Only  leaves 
and  small  twigs  are  harvested,  and  a  camphor-farm  is  treated, 
not  like  a  timber-forest,  but 
like  an  orchard.  We  quote 
below  from  an  article  in  The 
Du  Pont  Magazine  (Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  December).  Says 
the  writer: 

"With  the  approach  of  win- 
ter housewives  begin  to  ar- 
range, on  the  cupboard-shelf, 
various  home  remedies  that  are 
so  useful  when  the  youngsters 
exhibit  the  first  evidence  of 
colds.  You  may  depend  on  it 
that  a  'camphor'  bottle  will 
stand  in  the  front  rank.  There 
is  nothing  of  apparent  interest 
in  the  crystal-clear  Liquid  ex- 
cept its  medicinal  properties, 
yet  in  its  manufactm-e  there  are 
several  interesting  facts  that 
the  average  housekeeper  knows 
little  about.  The  youngsters 
know  only  that  it  is  good  for 
colds  and  that,  when  com- 
pounded with  sugar  on  a  tea- 
spoon, the  dose  contains  far 
too  little  sugar  in  proportion  to 
the  camphor,  even  if  only  a 
drop  from  the  bottle  is  added. 

"A  great  deal  of  the  cam- 
phor used  in  the  United  States 
is  imported  from  Japan  and 
the  island  of  Formosa.  How- 
ever, the  camphor  industry  in 
China  is  an  impoi'tant  one,  in 
which  both  family  and  govern- 
mental interests  are  involved. 
Families  are  principally  inter- 
ested in  the  joint  ownership  of 
trees.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
a  family  that  numbers  as 
many  as  two  thousand  peo- 
ple,  considering    both     direct 

and  collateral  relations,  to  hold  an  equity  ownership  in  a  single 
camphor-tree  like  the  one  illustrated. 

"Before  such  a  tree  can  be  sold,  however,  a  license  must 
be  obtained  from  the  central  government  authorities,  and  also 
from  the  local  officials.  After  permission  to  sell  a  tree  is  secured 
the  sale  takes  place,  and  the  proceeds,  which  average  $225  for 
a  tree,  are  divided  among  the  owners  with  regard  to  their  several 
equities. 

"Unfortunately,  in  China  the  practise  of  manufacturing 
camphor  results  in  the  destruction  of  the  tree.  First  the  tree  is 
felled  and  the  trunk  chopped  into  small  pieces  or  chips  of  con- 
venient size  for  the  retorts.  When  the  retort  is  filled,  water 
is  added,  and  a  fire  is  built  to  carry  on  the  simple  distillation 
process.  The  camphor  volatilizes  under  the  action  of  the 
steam,  passes  through  a  condenser,  usually  a  bamboo-pipe,  and 
terminates  in  a  wooden  tub  of  cool  water,  where  it  is  collected  as 
camphor  and  camphor-oils.  It  is  a  primitive  process  in  China 
and  a  wasteful  one,  for  altho  the  upper  branches  and  leaves  do 
not  contain  as  much  camphor  as  the  larger  members  of  the  tree, 
the  Chinese  lose  some  of  the  product  when  leaves  and  branches 
are  used  for  fuel." 

Notwithstanding  the  primitive  means  emjiloyed  and  the  loss 


of  part  of  the  product,  the  average  yield  of  a  tree,  we  are  told, 
is  about  one-half  ton  of  camphor — enough  to  provide  spirits 
for  every  household  in  a  large  city.     To  quote  further: 

"Some  camphor  is  being  produced  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
believed  that  eventually  American  production  in  Florida  will 
suffice  to  take  care  of  domestic  needs.  Thirty-six  years  ago  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  purchased  a  tract  of 
3,000  acres  near  Palatka,  Florida,  and  planted  camphor-trees 
in  long  hedge-rows.  This  camphor  farm  is  to-day  a  splendidly 
developed  area.  Hedge-cuttings  are  gathered  once  or  twice  a 
year  and  distilled  in  accordance  with  modern  chemical  practise. 

By  this  method  the  life  of  the 
hedges  is  preserved  and  the 
product  can  be  obtained  annu- 
ally for  many  years.  Consider- 
ing that  the  life  of  the  cam- 
phor-tree in  China  is  about  five 
hundred  years,  there  is  little 
fear  that  the  industry  in 
America  wiU  be  short-lived,  for 
the  trees  thrive  as  well  in  cer- 
tain favored  sections  of  Florida 
as  they  do  in  China  or  other 
sections  of  the  East. 

"In  1913,  the  Arlington  Com- 
pany, now  one  of  the  Du  Pont 
American  Industries,  purchased 
a  tract  of  approximately  12,000 
acres  at  Waller,  Florida,  as  the 
starting-point  in  developing  a 
large  camphor-farm.  This  is 
probably  the  largest  acreage 
devoted  to  camphor-growing 
in  America." 


THIS  CAMPHOR-TREE   IS  CENTURIES  OLD. 

Photographed  in  Kiangsee  Province,  China.    Tlie  limbs  of  the  tree 

are  so  valuable  that  the  owners  prop  them  up  with  heavy  timbers  to 

insure  against  their  breaking  down  during  high  wind-storms. 


MENTAL  ABILITY  CLAS- 
SIFIED—In  "Erewhon,"  Sam- 
iiel  Butler's  brilliant  satire  on 
crime  and  criminals,  ill-health 
is  a  crime  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment, while  moral  lapses, 
such  as  forgery  and  larceny, 
are  treated  by  the  family 
"  straightener "  with  the  at- 
tention due  to  an  invalid. 
There  is  a  growing  move- 
ment, says  The  Lancet  (London, 
November  8),  toward  more 
rational  and  differential  treat- 
ment of  accused  persons,  and 
it  is  even  conceivable  that 
future  generations  may  read  in 
"KreM'hon"  prophecies  rather  than  whimsicalities.     It  goes  on: 

"At  any  rate,  the  employment  of  psychologists  in  connection 
with  courts  of  justice,  one  of  the  steps  advocated  by  that  earnest 
body  entitled  '  The  Penal  Reform  League,'  has  been  in  practise 
in  the  United  States.  Dr.  J.  M.  McCaUie  has  published  certain 
results  obtained  by  this  method  in  the  American  Army,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a  majority  of  cases  of  absence  without 
leave,  desertion,  confinement  to  barracks,  and  reduction  in  rank 
occur  among  men  found  to  be  below  the  average  of  intelligence, 
as  shown  by  the  tests  employed,  and  the  use  of  psychologists  to 
investigate  the  mentality  of  criminals  might  weU  have  fruitful 
results.  The  tests  recorded  were  used  on  American  soldiers  by 
psychologists  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  segregating 
and  eliminating  the  incompetent,  classifying  the  men  according 
to  mental  capacity,  and  assisting  in  the  selection  of  men  for 
responsible  positions.  Surgeon-General  Gorgas,  commenting 
on  the  experiment,  said :  * 

"'The  classification  of  men  according  to  mental  ability  as 
determined  by  these  tests  has  corresponded  in  a  very  striking 
way  with  the  estimate  previously  made  by  officers  familiar  with 
them,  and  men  selected  for  responsible  positions  solely  on  their 
psychological  record  have  fully  justified  such  selections.'  " 
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A  POET'S   BIRTHDAY 


THERE  IS  A  TONE  OF  SOLEMNITY  in  most  com- 
memorations, even  tho  the  objeet  of  the  tributes  be 
still  li^^ng  and  enjoj-ing  the  fruits  of  renown.  The  poets 
hung  their  wreaths  xipon  the  Christmas-tree  for  E.  A.  Robiiison, 
signalizing,  on  December  22,  his  fiftieth  birthday,  with  some- 
thing of  a  solemn  gestxu'e,  tho  Robinson  has  not  dedicated  his 
muse  to  the  minor  keys.  Much 
the  same  thing  made  Mark 
Twain  break  out  into  irrever- 
ent parody  when  the  New  En- 
gland poets  sat  around  Whit- 
tier  and  praised  his  muse,  and 
an  English  writer,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Osborn,  has  long  after  the  fact 
A'ented  his  spleen  upon  those 
who  felt  Alark  Twain  jested 
out  of  season.  jMr.  Robinson's 
escape  is  due  to  the  circum- 
stance perhaps  that  we  have 
no  Mark  Twain  now,  and  that 
the  other  poets  take  their  call- 
ing too  seriously  to  jest.  Per- 
haps the  fear  that  so  much  sol- 
emn praise  would  not  do  for  a 
dinner-party  is  what  led  them 
to  print  them  all  in  a  news- 
paper, where  the  cold  type  cries 
out  for  the  speaking  voice  and 
glancing  eye.  Vachel  Lindsay 
hits  off  in  an  epigram  what 
several  say  more  prosaically. 
"Robinson  is  a  novelist  dis- 
tilled into  a  poet."  This  is 
somewhat  amplified  in  phrases 
that  define  him  as  "the  relent- 
less seeker  and  finder  of  hu- 
man beings,"  with  an  ingratiat- 
ing portrait  in  a  few  lines: 


A   "NOVELIST   DISTILLED   INTO   A  POET," 

The  tribute  si  veil  Edwin  Arlington  RolMiison  on  Ms  flftioth  l)irthday. 
The  portrait  here  is  reproduc-ed  from  the  painting  Ijy  W.  Sherman  I'otls. ' 


"He  is  the  high  gossip  among 
the  more  humorous  angels  and  men.    He  'tells  on'  people,  yet  is 
no  tattle-tale,  but  rather  the  bracing  historian  who  gives  the  final 
human  news." 

Herman  Hagedorn,  touching  on  the  personal  relationship 
between  jKjet  and  reader,  says: 

"Robinson  seems  to  me  by  all  odds  the  greatest  living  Amer- 
ican poet.  I  turn  to  his  poetrjs  as  I  turn  to  the  other  everlasting 
things  in  literature,  for  sustenance  and  revitalization;  not  out 
of  curiosity,  but  out  of  a  sheer  need  which  he  alone  of  the  moderns 
seems  to  me  able  to  satisfy.  Life — humorous,  grav^',  sordid, 
wistful,  terrible  in  detail,  but  never  allogcther  without  hope — 
rises  and  falls  with  tho  inevitability  of  the;  tides  through  his 
lines.  You  listen  to  it  as  you  listen  to  the  sea,  and  learn  many 
things  that  can  not  be  framed  in  words." 

Louis  V.  Ledoux  adds  even  further  definition  to  serve  per- 
haps as  usefid  introduction  for  those  who  have;  felt  Robinson 
too  "difficult,"  as  many  admit,  for  frequent  intcrcours(>: 

"In  tense  sympathy  Avith  those  who  have  sufi"<'red  misfortune 
— mental,  physical,  or  moral — the  desire  to  feel  witli  ail  men 
under  all  circuiiistanees,  but  (•.'••j)ecially  in  tlie  crises  of  failure 
and  unhai)|)iness;  insistence  upon  the  possihi*-  nobilit.\'  and 
beauty  of  those  who  seem  ignoble,  unbeautiful — these  are  to  me 
the  bases  of  Robinson's  poetry. 


"He  sees  the  happiness  that  might  be,  never  the  happiness 
that  is;  but  as  the  poet  of  the  unattained  he  is  unrivaled  in 
clearness  of  perception  and  exquisite  tenderness  of  under- 
standing." 

From  these  things  it  might  seem  that  Robinson  was  in  inten- 
tion the  poet  of  the  common  iieople;   ]VIiss  Amy  Lowell,  how- 
ever, claims  him  for  the   Par- 
nassian select: 

"He  is  a  poet  for  poets,  his 
art  becomes  only  the  more  in- 
teresting the  more  it  is  studied. 
A  realist,  he  is  also  a  foe  to 
materialism;  a  skeptic,  his 
poems  are  full  of  spiritualitj-. 
He  is  an  austere  artist  and  the 
dominating  note  of  his  poetry 
is  nobihty.  Strong,  virile,  con- 
temptuous of  shams,  no  one 
has  voiced  the  contradictory 
elements  of  the  American  char- 
acter better  than  he.  He  stands 
for  the  great  American  ideals 
and  faiths,  he  has  never  given 
way  a  jot  in  matter  or  manner 
to  critieismi  He  has  sought 
nothing  for  himself,  he  has 
been  content  to  work,  and  now, 
looking  back,  we  see  him  as  a 
leader,  an  inspirer.  The  young 
men  to  come  will  envy  us,  his 
contemporaries,  who  have  the 
chance  to  tell  him  of  oiu*  ad- 
miration and  affection." 

There  are  many  others  like 
Percy  MacKaye,  Edwin  Mark- 
ham,  John  G.  Neihardt, 
Josephine  Preston  Peabody, 
Corinne  Roosevelt  Robinson, 
George  Sterling,  Sara  Teas- 
dale,  Ridgely  Torrence,  who 
express  the  personal  gratitude 
that  the  inarticulate  might  also 
feel,  and  seek  in  the  New  York 

Times  Book  Reriew  (December  21)  for  their  own  souls'  tribute. 

More  literary  is  the  garland  woven  by  Bliss  Perry,  who  gives  a 

hint  of  Robinson's  spiritual  history:. 

"It  is  a  long  road  that  Mr.  Robinson  has  traveled  since 
'Children  of  the  Night'  was  written — a  road  down  the  river  from 
Tilbm-y  Town  to  'Broadway's  hard-throated  siren-calls.'  Yet 
the  road  has  been  a  straight  one.  His  work  has  been  uncom- 
l)roniisitig,  consistent,  integral.  He  has  not  had  to  burn  any 
l)ridges  l)ehind  him.  Like  a  wise  strategist,  he  has  kept  in 
touch  with  his  reserves,  with  his  own  poetic  instincts,  with  the 
traditions  of  his  racie,  with  tlie  slowly  matured  forms  and  modes 
of  Knglish  v'erse.  His  jnost  obvious  triumphs  have  been  in  the 
creation  of  imaginary  personalities,  and  in  revealing  them  through 
th(^  niediuni  of  tlie  dramatic  nionologs  and  the  dramatic  lyric. 
'Ben  .Jonson  Kntertains  a  Alan  from  Stratford'  is  sin-ely  oik-  of 
the  most  superl)  dramatic  monologs  in  our  language  and  one  of 
the  subtlest  studies  of  Sliakesp(>are. 

"There  is  as  much  of  Browning  as  of  Donne  in  Mr.  Robinson, 
and  he  sometimes  makes  his  readers  work  hard  to  ])ay  for  their 
])leastire.  His  avoidance  of  the  fatuous  and  tlie  flamboyant  has 
limited  his  aiidicMuu',  no  doubt,  but,  lik(>  Browning,  he  'had 
his  clioice'  when  he  l)egan  writing.  The  thought  is  ])acked  very 
light,  except  in  the  linmorous  difTuseness  and  wilful  Words- 
worthian  flatness  of  occasional  passages  in  the  monologs. 

■■The  athletic  spnreness  of  epithet,  the  suppression  of  climaxes, 
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the  projection  of  the  planes  of  the  poem  beyond  the  lines  of  the 
poem  itself — these  are  Robinsonian  characteristics  that  will 
continue  to  repel  some  readers  as  certainly  as  they  fascinate 
the  adepts. 

"Yet  the  very  subtlety  and  originality  of  the  substance  of 
Mr.  Robinson's  poetry  has  caused  some  undervaluation,  pos- 
sibly, of  his  mastery  of  form.  The  variety  of  his  lyrical  mea- 
sures is  remarkable.  Like  every  real  master  of  versification,  he 
knows  how  to  make  a  new  stanzaie  pattern  by  simply  changing 
the  tempo  and  phrasing  of  an  old  one,  as  Mr.  Masefield,  for 
instance,  has  done  with  the  '  Chaucerian'  stanza.  To  choose  one 
illustration  only,  the  critics  who  have  diseust  Mr.  Robinson's 
technical  versatility  seem  to  me  to  have  failed  to  do  justice  to 
his  extraordinary  skill  in  employing  the  feminine  ending  in 
blank  verse.  No  English  poet  since  the  Elizabethan  John 
Fletcher  has  ^surpassed  Mr.  Robinson  in  managing  such 
cadences  as, 

And  if  lie  live  there'll  be  a  sunset  spell 
Thrown  over  him  as  over  a  glassed  lake 
That  yesterday  was  all  a  black  wild  water. 

"In  'Merlin,'  with  which  certain  poets  have  profest  them- 
selves dissatisfied,  there  are  scores  of  wonderful  lines  like  that, 
a  delicate  and  strange  music  modulated  to  the  gi-een  and  gray 
magic  of  Broceliande.  Time  and  fate  triumph  in  that  story  over 
the  magician  and  the  woman,  but  whether  one  reads  'Merlin' 
for  the  romance  or  for  the  music,  it  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most 
unassailable  of  Mr.  Robinson's  achievements. 

"But  a  prose-man  should  never  quarrel  with  poets,  par- 
ticularly over  another  poet  on  his  birthday.  It  is  enough  that 
so  many  American  writers  felicitate  Mr.  Robinson  upon  his 
sincere  and  noble  art." 

The  anonymous  WTiter  in  Scrihner's  "Point  of  View"  gives 
some  tastes  of  his  verse  which  the  reader  here  may  add  to  by 
turning  to  the  dejjartment  of  Current  Poetry.  "Mr.  Robinson's 
keen  sense  of  humor  is  always  sympathetic,"  the  wi'iter  observes. 
"It  never  degenerates  into  a  mere  exposition  of  the  ridiculous 
or  grotesque,  it  is  never  bitter  or  Avarped,  and  vnth  it  he  relieves 
the  inevitable  sadness  of  life." 

"Sometimes  tlu^  Avhole  poem  is  quizzically  humorous,  like  the 
verses  about  Uncle  Ananias,  beginning: 

His  words  were  magic  and  his  heart  was  true. 
And  everywhere  he'wandered  he  was  blessed. 

Out  of  all  ancient  men  my  childhood  knew 
I  choose  him  and  I  marlv  him  foi*  the  best. 

Of  all  authoritative  liars,  too, 
I  crown  him  loveliest. 

"Frequently  it  is  a  dry,  whimsical  humor,  as  when  he  tells 
us  that 

There  be  two  men  of  all  mankind 
That  I"m  forever  thinking  on — 
They  chase  me  everywhere  I  go — 
Melchisedec,  Ucalegon. 

XjTcalegon  he  lost  his  house 

When  Agamemnon  came  to  Troy, 

But  who  can  teU  me  who  he  was — 
I'll  pi-ay  the  gods  to  give  him  joy. 

"Then  Ave  have  the  sad  case  of  'Miniver  Cheevj-,  child  of 
scorn,'  Avho 

.  .  .  loved  the  Medici, 

Albeit  he  had  never  seen  one. 
He  would  have  sinned  incessantly, 
Could  he  have  been  one. 

Miniver  curst  the  commonplace 

And  eyed  a  khaki  suit  with  loathing. 

He  missed  the  medieval  grace 
Of  iron  clothing. 

"Mr.  Robmson's  humor  is  not  the  sort  that  makes  you  laugh 
aloud;  you  smile  to  yourself,  and  read  the  lines  to  some  one  with 
whom  you  can  share  your  enjoyment.  The  words  stick  in  j^our 
mind,  and  each  time  you  think,  of  them  they  appeal  to  you  more 
strongly. 

"There  was  never  a  master  poet  who  depended  for  his  name 
less  on  any  indiAadual  poem.  In  Avriting  of  Mr.  Robinson, 
verse  after  verse  comes  into  one's  head  that  would  well  emphasize 
some  point  that  one  has  been  making.  The  temptation  is  strong 
to  continue  quoting  poem  after  poem.  The  technique  is  so 
perfect;  there  is  everywhere  such  CAddence  of  painstaking  toil 
and  refining  of  words.     There  are  some  who  believe  that  geniuses 


do  not  need  to  work — there  seems  to  exist  a  hazy  belief  that 
they  produce  their  masterpieces  Avith  as  little  Abolition  as  a 
spider  uses  in  spinning  a  web.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  master  minds  are  no  more  exempt  from  toil  than 
the  rest  of  us;  the  only  difference  is  that  Avith  their  work  thej- 
can  accomplish  results  that  are  beyond  the  possibilities  and 
scope  of  ordinary  mortals." 


GERMAN  "  RAPPROCHEMENT 
FRENCH   LETTERS 


WITH 


GERMAN  LETTERS  MAY  BE  THE  FIRST  to  estab- 
lish a  real  bond  with  France;  at  least  in  the  rapproche- 
vietit  suggested  by  Otto  Grautoff  in  the  Literarische  Rnnd- 
schau  (Bei'lin)  tliere  is  little  of  the  grudging  acquiescence  shown 
by  the  German  politicians.  Ilerr  Grautoff  tells  his  countrj'men 
what  the  French  men  of  letters  were  engaged  in  during  the 
period  of  hostility,  leading  us  to  the  assumption  that  the  Ger- 
man censor  saAV  to  it  that  contemporary  literature  was  not 
allowed,  tho  we  have  often  been  assured  of  the  contrary.  He 
lUUA'elj'  warns  his  readers  that  works  of  a  bellicose  nature  will 
continue  to  appear,  publications  like  the  licvuc  des  Deux  Monclcs, 
the  Revue  de  Paris,  and  the  Revue  Hebdomadaire  printing  "noAels 
and  essays  which  clearly  were  Avritten  during  the  period  of  hos- 
tility and  by  press  of  material  have  imtil  this  time  lain  in  the 
editor's  drawer."  Naturally,  so  it  is  observed,  "the  subject- 
matter  of  these  stories  and  essays  is  adverse  to  Germany  or 
constitutes  a  defense  of  the  French  conduct  of  the  war  upon 
militarj',  political,  and  ethical  grounds,  and  a  glorification  of  tho 
French  national  A'irtues."  What  ins]nred  the  folloA\dng  tribute 
Avoidd  be  interesting  to  determine: 

.  "If  one  were  to  ask  me  Avhat  Frenchmen  during  the  war 
spoke  Avith  the  most  definite  clarity,  gave  voice  to  the  most 
ringing  utterances,  and  fotmd  the  most  effective  foUoAving,  I 
should  be  compelled  to  reply  Rene  Viviani  and  Georges  Cleni- 
enceau.  Both  are,  indeed,  the  most  hostile  leaders  of  a  people 
most  hostilely  inclined  toward  us.  Their  productions  breathe  a 
most  hatefid  keenness  against  us.  NeAerthel(!ss  it  is  useful  for 
us  to  appreciate  their  literary  leadings.  .  .  .  The  speech  Avhicli 
ViAnani  deliAcred  in  Chicago  on  May  6,  1917,  is,  in  its  stinicture, 
in  its  choice  of  words,  and  in  mxisical  rhythm,  of  most  tmcom- 
mon  beauty.  Politically,  it  is  not  a  cause  of  rejoicing  to  us; 
from  the  standpoint  of  literature,  hoAVCA-er,  it  stands  as  a  classic 
example  of  the  new  French  art  in  words.  It  throws  entirely 
in  the  shade  Bergson's  oration  before  the  Academy  on  January 
25,  1918,  and  also  Paul  Bourget's  rather  wearisome  piling  up  of 
sentences.  In  quite  a  different  manner  Clemenceau's  political 
leading  articles  in  UHomme  Enchatne  exemplifies  the  French  lit- 
erary art  and  brilliancy  as  shown  in  the  first  years  of  the  war. 
While  ViA'iani's  oration  was  clear  and  sharp  and  of  brilliant 
radiance  throughout,  Clemenceau  calls  back  the  old  Gauloiserie. 
His  Avork  is  all  on  fire  Avith  irony,  Avord-play  and  bizarre  com- 
parisons, and  is  built  up  in  rounded  periodic  formation." 

The  writer  regards  Anatole  France's  "Le  Petit  Pierre"  as 
one  of  the  few  books  coming  from  the  older  AATiters  that  holds 
itself  aloof  from  a  political  AaeAV  of  things.  "Strong  in  power 
and  not  soon  to  be  forgotten  are  some  of  the  works  of  the  poets 
Avho  haA'e  let  themsehes  fall  under  the  influence  of  the  human 
impulse."  First  among  these  is  Henri  Barbusse,  AA'hose  "Le 
Feu"  aroused  the  attention  of  the  world  during  the  war,  but 
which  Madame  Clemenceau-Jacquemaire,  daughter  of  the 
Premier,  now  Adsiting  America,  says  was  regarded  as  "defeatist 
literature"  by  the  French,  for  whom  she  speaks.  The  French 
issue  of  this  book  reached  the  height  of  three  hundred  thousand 
copies,  the  German  A\Titer  declares.  Barbusse's  newest  romance, 
"La  Clarte,"  has  "promise  of  being  equally  successful  and  is 
already  translated  into  German."  Romain  Rolland  is  bruited 
for  his  three  new  books.  "One  of  these  dealt  A\dth  the  Greek 
Empedocles.  Another  has  the  title  'Colas  Brugnon,'  the  hero 
of  which  is  as  far  from  the  Jea7i  Christophe  of  his  earlier  noA'el 
as  an  old  Gaul  i§.  from  a  real  German.     Rolland's  third  A'olume 
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is  a  satire  of  the  times  in  dramatic  form  under  the  title,  'Lilnli.' " 
The  other  As-riters  selected  for  notice  are  not  far  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  Barbusse  school: 

"Georges  Duhamels  has  written  a  new  book,  'La  Possession 
du  Monde,'  which  exemplifies  fully  humane  ethics  and  spirit. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  reflective  essays  and  suggests  Emerson, 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  especially  reminds  us  of  Alaeterlinck's 
'Tresor  des  Humbles.' 

"Among  the  psychological  publications  of  the  period,  Daniel 
Hal6\->-'s  book,  'Charles  Peguy  et  les  Cahiers  de  la  Quinzaine,' 
holds  first  place.  It  sets  forth  the  spiritual  and  ethical  life  of 
an  entire  race,  recalling  Romain  Rolland's  characteristics. 

"Now,  while  arms  are  grounded  and  the  time  draws  near 
when  the  pen  shall  no  longer  be  dipt  in  poison,  many  poets  are 
coming  out  of  the  shadow,  and  a  company  of  them  who  before 
1914  sought  unison  of  spirit  with  the  German  youth  are  making 
possible  an  approach  to  friendship  with  Germans  of  like  spirit. 
To  them  should  Germans  look  in  the  immediate  future." 


A   PITTSBURG   QUIXOTE 

CAN  ANY  GOOD  THING,  besides  steel,  come  out  of 
Pittsburg?  Those  who  look  at  the  city  by  night  from 
the  hiUs  surrounding  it  and  are  moved,  as  Sir  Henry 
Irvdng  was  said  to  have  been,  to  name  it  "hell  wdth  the  lid  off," 
w^ould  answer,  "No."  Pittsburg,  we  know,  has  advanced  its 
claim  as  an  art  center,  but  received  a  gi'udging  response,  perhaps 
not  at  aU  commensurate  with  its  claims  and  its  accomplishments. 
It  has  a  wider  program  now  than  just  winning  approbation  from 
fellow  cities.  It  jiimps  clean  over  us  and  lands  upon  Europe 
with  a  panacea  for  the  world's  iUs.  Philip  Gibbs  met  the  evan- 
gelist thereof  in  London,  and  gasps  out  his  own  surprize  in  these 
words:  "The  remarkable  thing  about  this  new missionaiy  is  that 
he  comes  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  that  his  particular  prescrip- 
tion for  our  present  discontents — international  hatreds,  social 
unrest,  materialistic  philosophj',  despair — which  he  diagnoses  as 
morbid  neurasthenia,  is  a  comradeship  of  art."  Mr.  Gibbs, 
writing  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  sees  something  "startling 
about  that  idea  coming  to  us  straight  out  of  Pittsburg": 

"It  is  at  least  a  gentle  thought  that,  instead  of  a  warfare  be- 
tween the  classes,  general  strikes,  and  a  reign  of  violence,  of 
which  most  of  us  see  dark  visions  ahead,  humanity  should  get 
ba<;k  to  sanity  and  self-respect  by  a  worship  of  beauty  (spiritual  in 
its  inspiration),  and  by  an  artistic  comradeship  between  nations. 

"Says  the  gentleman  from  Pittsburg:  'Alental  reconstruc- 
tion can  come  to  a  neurasthenic  world  onlj'  through  the  arts. 
That  is  Pittsburg's- answer  to  Bolshevism — our  challenge  to  the 
forces  that  rend  and  destroy,' 

"People  will  wonder  why  this  gosi)el  shoiUd  come  from  Pitts- 
burg of  all  places  in  tlie  world — a  city  w^hich  they  imagine  is 
typical  of  all  that  is  most  lurid  and  frightful  in  American  indus- 
trialism. To  some  extent  that  is  true.  1  hapjjened  to  go  to 
I'ittsburg  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  ami  I  remember  now  the 
sight  of  the  city  by  night,  looking  down  ui)on  it  from  the  heights 
outside,  and  seeing  gusts  of  white  flame  rising  out  of  black  gulfs, 
and  wild  fir(;s  making  tlu;  sky  of  night  all  ruddy,  and  a  world  of 
chimneys  and  factories  illumined  by  these  blast  furnaces  from 
whi(;h  Pittsburg  gets  its  wealth. 

"Y(!t,  remembering  this  picture  (not  without  beauty  of  a 
devilish  kind),  I  remember  also  a  building  in  Pittsburg  dedicated 
to  the  fine  arts,  and  to  all  that  is  lovely  among  civilized  peoples. 
It  is  truly  a  noble  building,  with  marble;  cloisters  and  halls,  and 
jjicture-galleries,  not  garish  or  ov(!rd(!COrated,  but  finely  designed 
with  a  knowledge;  of  classical  models,  yet  mod(!rn  in  its  inspiration. 

"1  do  not  know  the  architect,  but  ho  deserves  fame,  and  the 
only  blot  on  the  building  (necessary,  perhai)s,  in  the  circum- 
stances; is  the  statue  of  the  man  who  gave;  the,  money  for  it, 
sitting  there  with  a  little  square  beard  on  his  rugg(;d  old  face  and 
an  (expression  as  the  to  say:  *I  done  it!  The  best  that  money 
can  buy.' 

"It  is  the  Gamegie  Institute  of  Pitts])urg,  covering  ten  acres, 
and  iri'M  to  all  the  people." 

In  plain  i)rose  the  evangelist  is  merely  the  agent  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute  looking  up  pictures  for  the;  International  Kxhi])ition  of 
Fine  Arts,  held  then;  for  eighteen  years  until  interrupted  by  the 


war.  In  Mr .  Gibbs's  phrase, ' '  the  missionary  who  is  now  in  Europe 
with  the  good  tidings,  is  conducting  a  hustle  through  many  coun- 
tries, from  which  he  is  collecting  pictures  for  Pittsburg."  The 
effect  he  produces  must  be  electric  to  judge  from  the  account: 

"He  has  alreadj^  \nsited  thousands  of  studios,  surprizing  large 
numbers  of  artists  by  arriving  in  a  taxicab,  knocking  at  the 
studio  doors,  and  saying  by  way  of  introduction,  'Excuse  me, 
but  I  come  from  l*ittsbiu*g — you  know — the  place  the  steel  comes 
from.  Have  you  any  picture  for  exhibition' — or  words  to  that 
effect. 

"  It  is  amazing  to  artists  who  believe  that  war  killed  the  world's 
interest  in  art,  and  who  are  back  there  in  their  studios,  after  the 
years  of  war,  trying  to  blot  out  from  their  vision  many  ugly 
things  which  come  like  ghosts  between  their  paint-brush  and  their 
canvas,  and  dedicating  themselves  anew  to  the  beauty  of  Ufe, 
laughing  at  their  own  folly,  with  now  and  then  a  bitterness  of 
despair  at  the  thought  of  so  much  that  was  killed. 

"But  here,  in  their  very  studio,  is  a  man  who  has  come  a  long 
way  to  tell  them  that  art  is  still  desired,  that  Pittsbm-g  (where  the 
devil  is  Pittsburg?)  desires  it  ardently,  and  will  give  it  generous 
welcome  and  housing  room. 

"The  gentleman  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  finished  with  London  a 
few  days  ago.  He  mapped  it  out  into  blocks — St.  John's  Wood, 
Chelsea,  and  so  on — and  astonished  taxicab  drivers  by  his 
carelessness  of  time  and  space.  He  has  collected  sixty  paintings 
by  English  artists  whose  works  wiU  make  a  good  show,  he  tells 
me,  by  the  side  of  Fi'ench,  Italian,  Dutch,  Danish,  Russian,  and 
other  painters. 

"England  has  always  been  well  represented  in  the  Carnegie 
Exhibition,  and  in  the  permanent  collection  I  noticed  canvases 
by  Lavery,  Orpen,  Shannon,  Alfred  East,  and  others.  To  get 
his  present  collection,  this  hot-gospeler  of  art  as  a  world-restora- 
tive has  traveled  far  and  fast,  and  beUeves  that  he  has  earned 
an  epitaph  similar  to  one  of  his  feUow  countrymen  upon  whose 
tombstone  is  the  modest  claim — 

He  done  his  damnedest: 
Angels  can  do  no  more. 

"He  has  had  experience  in  former  years  which  has  given  him 
a  very  wide  knowledge  of  European  art,  and  in  order  to  bring 
America  into  touch  with  its  more  modern  expression  he  arranged 
an  exhibition  of  Futurists,  Cubists,  and  others,  which  opened  at 
San  Francisco.  It  was  the  first  time  the  American  people  had 
been  privileged  to  see  these  revelations  of  the  modern  mind 
(further  revealed  in  the  atrocities  of  war),  and  they  were  startled. 
The  room  in  which  the  most  advanced  school  was  shown  came 
to  be  known  as  the  'My  God!'  room. 

"It  was  on  the  top  floor,  and  visitors  arrived  there  somewhat 
out  of  breath,  so  that  when  they  were  confronted  for  the  first 
time  by  such  pictures  as  that  of  Marinetti's  portrait  of  himself 
(with  a  real  mustache)  they  had  only  wind  enough  to  utter  the 
words  'My  God.' 

"Pittsburg  is  not  taking  any  pictures  like  that,  but  is  not 
conservative  or  narrow  in  its  choice,  and  its  exhibition  is,  I  sup- 
pose, the  most  representative  of  international  art  in  the  United 
States. 

"Joking  apart  (and  the  gentleman  from  Pittsburg  has  a  great 
sense  of  humor),  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  art  as  a  healing 
influence  in  this  time  of  woi-ld-tribulation,  and  all  w^ll  not  bo 
right  with  the  world  until  civilized  nations  are  stirred  with  an 
artistic  renaissance  in  which  something  nobler  than  hatred  is 
exprest,  and  the  beauty  of  life  is  revealed  as  a  reproach  to  those 
who  would  spoil  it  by  brutality." 

By  painting,  by  literature,  and  by  music,  peoples  may  learn  to 
understand  each  other,  and  by  understanding,  to  like  each  other, 
says  Mr.  Gibbs,  with  a  little  note  of  fearfulness  that  this  gospel 
has  been  shot  out  of  men's  minds: 

"Art  at  least  has  no  frontiers,  no  tariff  walls,  no  tribal  ven- 
detta.    It  is  international  and  universal. 

"It  is,  if  it  is  true,  the  expression  of  hunuin  character  and  of  the 
less  ferocious  instincts  and  emotions  by  which  mankind  is  moved. 
In  art  there  is  a  comradeship  of  all  men  in  the  world  who  do 
homage  to  the  undcTstanding  of  truth.  Anyhow,  let  us  say,  it 
is  less  harmful  than  poison-gas. 

"So  Pittsburg  has  a  real  message.  It  would  bo  good  if  there 
were  reciprocity,  and  I  personally  should  like  to  see  in  London 
an  exhibition  of  American  art.  Tluire  is  a  school  of  i)ainting  in 
(Chicago  which  has  something  to  say,  and  in  New  York  there 
is  good  work  b(!ing  done  in  many  studios  where  the  influence  of 
Whistler  and  Sargent  is  not  forgotten." 


THE   CHURCH   PAGEANT 


WILL  THE  CHURCH  REVERT  to  some  of  its  medieval 
activities  and  sponsoi*  plays  that  m.ay  be  to  an  advanced 
intelligence  wEat  the  mysteries  an.d  miracle  plays  stood 
for  in  the  simpler  days  of  the  medieval  church?  A  certain  paral- 
lelism may  be  seen  between  these  ancient  plays  and  the  great 
spectacle  that  is  being  presented  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden, 
under  the  auspices  of  the 
Inter-Church  World  Move- 
ment. "The  Wayfarer ' '  is  the 
same  vehicU;  that  was  employed 
by  the  Methodists  at  Columbus 
during  the  summer  and  at- 
tracted the  great  crowds  that 
gathered  for  the  Methodist 
Centenary  exhibits.  "Bringing 
this  intimate  force  into  the  life 
of  the  community,  making 
people  share  Iti  it,  is  in  line 
with  the  big  developments  of 
the  drama,"  says  Mr.  Walter 
Hampden,  who  enacts  the  lead- 
ing part  in  a  spectacle  emploj'- 
ing  over  three  thousand  people. 
He  believes  that  the  time  is 
ripe  for  "a  distinct  develop- 
ment in  the  big' spectacle"  and 
that  "it  will  become  a  medium 
for  the  championing  of  great 
causes."  On  the  other  hand, 
"spectacle  merely  for  the  sake 
of  its  pageantry"  he  sees  as  a 
thing  of  the  past.     He  says: 

"Bringing  this  intimate  force 
into  the  life  of  the  community, 
making  people  share  in  it,  is  in 
line  with  the  big  developments 
of  the  drama.  I  hope  the  tim(> 
may  come  when  spectacles  will 
be  put  on  every  year  during 
the  festival  season.  Singers, 
choral  societies,  and  other  pub- 
lic bodies  might  enter  them. 
The  standard  might  be  kept  so 
high  that  it  would  be  reckoned 
an  honor  to  be  allowed  to  have 
a  share  in  them." 


THE    WAYFARER. 

Impersonated  by  Walter  Hampden,  who  sees  great  future  possibilities 

in  the  use  of  spectacle  in  the  promulgation  of  religious  truth  and  the 

representation  of  reUgious  liistory. 


Mr.  Hampden  would  go  even 
further  than  the  present  effort  and  make  it  a  folk  festival 
that  approached  even  nearer  the  "Passion  Play."  To  him. 
"the  restrictions  against  allowing  the  figiu-e  of  Christ  to  ap- 
pear seem  ridiculous."  But  he  would  not  stop  with  just  the 
representations  of  the  ideals  of  the  Chi-istian  religion.  He 
\'isions  "a  series  of  big  religious  spectacles  in  which  the  great 
figiires  who  have  done  so  much  for  humanity  should  be  symbol- 
ized"; we  ought,  he  thinks,  to  "recognize  the  other  religious 
founders  worshiped  by  millions  of  people."  Mr.  Hampden, 
who  has  recently  come  into  prominence  for  his  Shakespearian 
impersonations,  notably  Hamlet,  has  also  played  in  the  West 
the  part  of  Buddha  in  a  dramatized  "Light  of  Asia."  These 
\aews  given  to  Ishbel  Ross,  for  the  Xew  York  Tribune,  are  in 
part  seconded  by  Dr.  Frank  Crane,  of  the  New  York  Globe, 
who,  speaking  more  as  a  general  observer  than  as  a  dram9,tic 


critic,  mentions  the  weakness  of  the  spectacle  as  a  means  of 
dramatizing  religious  truth: 

"It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  theme  of  Christianity  should 

seek  expression  in  the  theater,  because  the  stage  is  the  place 

where  all  passions  of  the  human  soul  seek  to  reflect  themselves. 

"The  modern  theater  ])robably  began  in  the  miracle  plays  of 

the  Church,  for  the  master  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  religion. 

"  Richard  Wagner's  'Parsifal' 
is  a  marvelous  interpretation 
of  this  feeling  by  a  master. 

"Horace  Bushnt-ll  said  that 
in  time  to  come  both  the  drama 
and  the  novel  would  turn  to 
religious  tliemes,  as  thej'  are 
undoubtedly  of  a  higher  as 
well  as  of  a  more  permanent 
appeal  than  romantic  love  or 
any  other  himian  emotion. 

"The  Wayfai'er'  in  its  at- 
ttMiipt  to  dramatize  the  strong- 
(>st  of  human  feelings  is  strik- 
ing. The  scenes  are  conceived 
in  the  grand  style  and  are  alto- 
gether worthy  of  the  subject. 
As  a  spectacle  it  is  tremendous. 
"As  for  music,  the  religious 
theme  has  at  its  command,  of 
coiu-se,  the  most  inspiring  and 
thrilling  in  the  world;  for  what 
secular  music  can  compart) 
^vith  the  'Stabat  Mater'  or  the 
'Hallelujah  Chorus'? 

■"The  words  were  mostly 
taken  from  the  King  James 
translation  of  the  Bible,  the 
most  sonorous  and  imposing 
literatiu'e  extant.  Where  other 
words  were  used  the  effect  is 
disappointing,  for  what  living 
author  can  keep  step  with  the 

immortals? 

' '  Altogether  the  performance^ 
was  an  exceedingly  interesting 
experiment.  It  could  be  done 
l)etter,  of  course;  and  if  the 
idea  is  well  received  it  will 
doubtless  attract  genius  of  the 
highest  order,  and  if  the  chief 
motive  force  of  the  race  is  to  be 
presented  at  all  upon  the  stage 
it  ought  to  be  handled  in  the 
very  best  way. 
"As  a  religious  appeal,  however,  I  confess  it  has  not  the  power 
that  a  simpler,  a  more  modern,  and  a  more  frankly  dramatic 
production  has.  As  propaganda  for  the  cause  of  Jesus  Chi'ist 
it  is  far  surpassed,  in  my  judgment,  by  that  most  impressive, 
fascinating,  and  convincing  of  plays,  'The  Passing  of  the  Third 
Floor  Back.' 

"There  is  just  one  reason  why  plays  Avith  the  religious  motif 
do  not  succeed  upon  the  secular  stage :  they  are  not  well  enough 
done." 

The  present  spectacle  is  revised  and  adapted  for  its  metro- 
politan audience.  The  outline  of  the  action  published  by  the 
publicitj-  agency  of  the  production  shows  it  carrj-ing  out  the 
fundamental  idea  of  an  old  morality  play,  "Everyman,"  made 
familiar  to  audiences  not  exactly  theatrical  some  dozen  or  more 
years  ago: 

"The  Wayfarer  represents  the  average  man.     He  appears  in 
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the  prolog  an  allegorical  figure,  discouraged  by  recent  world 
events,  disheartened  over  the  outlook  for  mankind,  and  inclined 
to  doubt  the  potency  of  Christianity.  At  his  elbow,  Despair 
attempts  still  further  to  break  his  already  wavering  faith  and 
shows  to  him  in  the  first  of  the  big  scenes  a  battle  in  a  Flanders 
village  with  its  attendant  hon-ors  as  symbolical  of  what  the  world 
is  coming  to.  '  How  can  these  things  be? '  he  cries  and  calls  for 
Understanding. 

"She  comes  to  him,   radiant,  confident.     Reassuringly,  she 
tells  him  such  things  have  always  been  in  every  crisis  of  every 


THE   TWO   MARYS 
Searching  for  the  body  of  Jesus,  as  shown  in  "The  Wayfarer." 


era,  but  that  always  there  arises  a  stabilizing  force  that  restores 
man  to  his  own. 

"Despair  protesting,  but  following,  she  takes  The  Wayfarer 
back  through  the  ages  and  shows  to  him  the  Jews  in  despairing 
captivity  'By  the  waters  of  Babylon.'  They  are  revealed  in  the 
ruins  of  a  temple  at  secret  worship  and  lamenting  their  plight. 
A  runner  enters  swiftly  and  tells  him  their  beautiful  Temple  in 
Jerusalem  has  been  defiled  and  that  their  altars  have  been  ovei*- 
thrown.  This  latest  disaster  overwhelms  them  until  their  out- 
cries are  stilled  by  the  appearance  of  a  Heaveidij  Messenger,  who 
prophesies  that  not  they,  because  of  their  departure  from  the 
teachings  of  their  fathers,  but  their  children's  children  shall  be 
released  from  bondage  and  restored  to  the  ancient  glories  of 
Jenisalem,  where  a  Messiah  shall  arise  to  offer  them  everlasting 
life." 

From  now  on  the  drama  closely  follows  biblical  history.  The 
story  of  Christ  is  suggested,  tho  not  enacted.  The  accompany- 
ing scenes  of  his  life  on  earth  until  the  final  hour  on  Gethsemane, 
and  the  third  day  later,  when  the  finding  of  the  empty  tomb 
proclaims  his  resurrection — all  these  pass  before  the  observer's 
eyes,  until  The  Wayfarer  has  had  proved  to  him  the  triumph  of 
the  Mast«;r  ove-r  death.  To  add  further  evidenc*;,  there  is  do- 
picted  the  power  of  Christianity  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  world.     Thus — 

"  Understanding  U'Wh  The  Wayfarer  that  she  has  proved  to  him 
the  triumi)h  of  the  Mastcir  ov(!r  dfjath,  and  that  if  he  still  does 
not  believ*;,  to  follow  her  for  further  (evidence.  Sh(i  takes  him  to 
the  Court  of  the  World,  Despair  following  now  in  his  own  despair. 
There  she  summons  the  leaders  of  history  who  have;  borne  th(! 
Cross  over  all  oV)stacles.  Wh(!n  th<!se  by  tludr  presence  and 
records  have  testified,   Under istanding  calls  the  nations  of  the 


world  and  they  come  from  north,  east,  south,  and  west  bearing 
their  standards  to  prove  'Emanuel,  God  with  us.*  Convinced, 
The  Wayfarer  regains  his  faith  as  Despair  sinks  out  of  sight 
and  the  'Hallelujah  Chorus'  sounds  the  world's  thanksgiving." 

The  producers  claim  for  their  effort  neither  the  name  of 
drama,  pageant,  nor  opera,  but  the  New  York  Tribune  grants 
to  them  that  "few  spectacles  seen  farther  up-town  where  the 
lights  are  brighter  can  compare  with  'The  Wayfarer'  in  the 
magnificence  of  the  scenery,  the  brilliance  and  beauty  of  the 
lighting  effects,  and  the  richness  of  the  costuming."    Then — 

"It  is  a  hardened  sinner  indeed  who  can  not  feel  the  urge  of 
such  music  as  'Holy  Night,'  Verdi's  'Praise  Ye,'  the  'Hallelujah 
Chorus,'  and  similar  selections.  Nor  was  all  of  the  music  bor- 
rowed, several  of  the  selections  being  the  creditable  work  of 
Henry  Hadley,  under  whose  direction,  by  the  way,  a  large  or- 
chestra played  magnificently.  The  immense  chorus,  said  to 
contain  three  thousand  voices,  probably  will  improve  with  a 
little  more  practise 

"The  big  structure  was  filled,  and  it  probably  was  the  queer- 
est first  night  that  New  York  ever  saw.  The  hardened  theater- 
goer was  conspicuous  by  his  absence;  it  was  a  church  congrega- 
tion that  filled  the  chairs." 

The  Evening  Post  agrees  with  The  Tribune  that  "from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  promoters"  the  spectacle  may  be  pronounced  a 
success. 

"The  show  itself,  in  its  dimensions,  its  animation,  its  coloring, 
and  scenic  and  musical  accessories,  is,  of  its  kind,  an  indisputably 
good  one.  Whether  it  possesses  all  the  potencies  of  moral  and 
spiritual  revival  with  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  charged  and 
really  is  epochal  in  the  history  of  pageantry  and  dramatic  art, 
is  another  question.  But  if  it  does  not  always  inspire  reverence, 
it  is  very  careful  never  to  offend  it,  and  spiritual  topics  are  treated 
with  decorum  and  conscientious  zeal." 


AN  EXPERT  ON  THE  SOLDIERS'  RELIGION 

/4  LMOST  UNIVERSALLY,  the  war  brought  men  who  were 
/-\  facing  danger  into  the  consciousness  of  a  spiritual 
-^  -^  world.  This  is  the  conviction  of  the  new  pastor  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Dr.  John  Kelman,  formerly 
of  Edinburgh,  who  sees  the  present  task  of  the  Church  to  be  that 
of  "interpreting  the  experience  of  the  trenches  in  terms  of  prac- 
tical Christianity."  The  imminence  of  death  did  not,  he  says, 
make  Christians.  On  the  other  hand,  it  did  not  create  un- 
believers. Dr.  Kelman  takes  a  middle  stand  between  those 
who  think  "that  there  was  a  tremendous  religious  revival — 
that  the  war  made  many  Christians" — and  those  who  hold  that 
"the  war  drove  many  soldiers  further  away  from  the  Church 
and  Christianity."  The  value  that,  he  sees  in  this  awakened 
consciousness  of  a  spiritual  world  "is  that  sxich  men  will  always 
have  had  a  rich  experience  which  has  led  them  toward  religion. 
The  danger  of  the  same  experience  is  that  it  may  degenerate  into 
the  mere  memory  of  an  emotion,  and  may  remain  detached 
from  intellectual  and  from  spiritual  life." 

Dr.  Kelman  has  recently  published  a  volume  on  "The  War 
and  Preaching,"  in  which  he  sets  forth  what  he  sees  to  have  been 
the  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  soldiers'  character  and  belief: 

"The  crowning  virtue  discovered  by  the  war  was  the  men's 
unselfishness.  P"'or  this  in  ordinary  life  many  of  them  had 
doubtless  hvi)n  anything  but  (conspicuous;  in  France  it  was  the 
daily  and  hourly  principle  of  their  lives. 

"  I  have  known  a  wounded  num  to  stay  for  two  days  in  a 
flooded  treneh  that  h(!  might  hold  up  the  head  of  a  comrade 
mortally  wounded  and  save  him  from  drowning.  I  have  waited 
for  hours  at.lempting  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  a  wounded  lad 
in  a  tent  until  at  last  the  ambulance  arrived.  When  1  tried  to 
lift  and  help  him  to  the  wagon  ho  absolutely  refused  to  enter 
it  until  th(!  man  who  had  been  lying  next  him  in  the  tent  was 
safely  lift<'(l  in.  liut  at  the  front  such  stories  excited  hardly  any 
interest — they  were  daily  occurrences,  the  only  thing  a  fellow 
ever  thought  of  doing. 

"  Id<!alism  was  another  reserve  of  character  called  out  by  th« 
war.     Ordinarily,  we  Britons,  whether  we  have  ideals  or  not. 
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carefully  pretend  that  we  have  none.  John  Morley  told  us  long 
ago,  'We  execute  noble  achievements,  and  then  are  best  pleased 
to  find  shabby  reasons  for  them.'  But  it  was  not  for  fun  or  the 
love  of  fighting  or  the  call  of  adventure  that  the  vast  majority  of 
our  boys  went  to  the  front.  Still  less  was  it  for  any  worldly  gain 
or  ambition.  One  of  them,  whose  life  had  few  prizes  in  it, 
pathetically  described  the  situation;  'There's  not  much  to  live 
for,  but  there's  plenty  lo  die  for,  so  that's  all  right.' 

"Three  ideals  above  all  others  were  the  soldiers'  reasons  for 
going  to  the  war.  Love  was  one — the  love  of  women  and 
children.  When  news  came  of  the  Belgian  atrocities  the  men 
enlisted  in  tens  of  thousands.  Anger  was  in  their  hearts,  yet 
it  was  the  anger  not  of  petty  hatreds,  but  of  love.  There  was 
little  rancor  against  the  German  people,  and  still  less  against 
the  individual  man  in  the  German  trenches,  except  Avhen  he  was 
detected  in  some  brutality. 

"Freedom  and  love  of  country  was  another  of  the  central 
ideals.  This  extract  from  a  young  American's  letter  to  his  father 
typifies  the  sentiments  of  hundreds  of  thousands:  'I  can  not 
explain  it,  father,  but  nowadays  when  I  pass  by  a  building  and 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  is  flapping  out  in  front,  I  feel  a  big  lump 
come  up  in  my  throat,  and  I  would  consider  it  an  honor  to  die 
for  that  flag.' 

"Not  less  than  these,  and  increasing  in  intensity  toward  the 
close  of  the  war,  was  the  ideal  of  peace.  As  they  saw  the  fact 
of  war  in  all  its  illimitable  insanity  and  outrage,  and  as  they 
realized  that  this  thing,  if  it  were  not  ended,  must  spread  into 
the  future,  the  soldiers  vowed  in  their  secret  hearts  that  it  must 
end  before  their  children  were  slaughtered  on  its  altars.  They 
sacrificed  their  own  chance  of  peace  that  they  might  win  it 
for  the  world." 

Coming  from  Great  Britain,  where  the  interest  in  spiritualism 
has  been  so  wide-spread,  it  is  natural  that  Dr.  Kelman  is  pre- 
occupied with  the  theme  which  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  will  soon  come 
.to  this  country  to  exploit.  He  dwells  also  on  the  cognate  theme 
of  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  upon  which  another  lay  visitor, 
the  poet  Maeterlinck,  will  discourse.  From  this  book,  Mr. 
Henry  B.  Curry  gathers  up  some  of  Dr.  Kelman's  observations 
which  he  sets  before  the  readers  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
"Mystical  legends,"  he  admits,  "ran  along  the  trenches  like  fire": 

"'Many  strange  tales  were  told  with  the  utmost  conviction. 
One  lad  had  lain  wounded  in  a  shell-hole  for  thirty-six  hours  and 
was  growing  desperate,  when,  as  he  reported,  he  saw  Jesus,  drest 
in  white,  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  hole.  "So,"  the  boy  added, 
"I  lay  down  in  the  mud  and  fell  asleep,  and  the  next  thing  I 
knew  the  stretcher-bearers  woke  me  up  to  carry  me  back." 
No  doubt  there  will  alwaj's  be  those  to  whom  the  mystical  point 
of  view  will  be  the  most  convincing  way  of  receiving  truth.' 

"Concerning  the  soldiers'  creed.  Dr.  Kelman  makes  promi- 
nent in  it  the  phenomenon  of  fatalism.  The  common  phrase  was 
that  if  his  'number  was  up'  he'd  be  killed,  and  that  nothing 
could  '  get '  him  except  the  bullet  or  the  bit  of  shrapnel  that  had 
his  name  upon  it. 

•  "'But  this  fatalism,'  Dr.  Kelman  argues,  'did  certaiidy  bring 
both  comfort  and  strength.  Surely  it  implied  a  subconscious 
sense  of  Some  One  to  whom  the  men  were  passing  over  their 
burdens.  If  the  number  is  up,  who  put  it  up?  If  the  name  is 
on  the  bullet,  who  ^STote  it  there?  As  in  the  tragedies  of  ancient 
Greece,  fatalism  did  not  destroy  liberty  of  action  or  the  impulse 
to  act.     On  the  contrary,  it  quickened  these.' 

"The  soldier's  affection  for  his  favorite  comrade,  his  'mate,' 
also  entered  into  the  religion  of  the  trenches.  'The  strongest 
and  most  compelling  motive  at  the  front  was  the  remembrance 
of  mates  and  the  sense  of  loyalty  to  them.  In  the  ancient  Church 
of  Aquileia  there  is  a  newly  carved  head  of  Christ  known  as 
'The  Christ  of  the  Trenches.'  It  was  carved  by  an  artist 
of  high  talent,  who  took  for  his  model  the  face  and  head  of  a 
comrade  lying  dead  beside  him  in  the  trench.  The  expression 
of  the  white  marble  is  indescribably  human,  while  tears  still 
linger  below  the  lashes  of  the  eyes,  newly  closed  in  death.  This  is 
Jesus,  the  Mate,  and  the  rediscovered  humanity  was  passion- 
ately felt.'" 

In  the  effect  of  war  upon  the  popular  conception  of  death, 
Dr.  Kelman  finds  "one  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  of  psycho- 
logical phenomena  "  : 

"At  the  front  Death  became  familiar.  Every  day  the  fight- 
ing men  looked  into  his  eyes  and  heard  the  rattle  of  his  loaded 


dice.  But  the  effect  of  aU  this  was  in  the  highest  degree  sm*- 
prizing.  One  might  have  supposed  that  the  horror  of  death 
would  be  intensified  to  an  inconceivable  degree,  but  it  was  not  so. 
The  men  did  not  want  to  die  any  more  than  they  had  done 
before,  yet  the  fear  of  death  had  vanished.  It  was  on  the  rarest 
occasions  that  one  found  any  trace  of  it.  The  men  had  dis- 
covered that  they  did  not  believe  in  its  finality.  Apart  alto- 
gether from  religious  faith,  they  had  the  firm  conviction  that 
all  does  not  end  at  the  grave,  but  that  those  who  die  are  still 
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Surroimcling  Helen  Newett,  the  prima-donna  of  "The  Wayfarer." 

alive  somewhere,  still  active  and  aware.  A  young  officer  of  my 
acquaintance  was  killed  in  France.  Three  days  later  his  sister 
dreamed  that  she  saw  him  sitting  in  a  mess-room,  evidently  in 
the  highest  of  spirits.  'Why,  Dick,'  she  exclaimed,  'I  thought 
you  were  dead!'  'Dead!'  he  shouted  back  with  a  hearty  laugh. 
'  We're  not  dead ;  we're  only  M^aiting  for  new  uniforms ! '  Nothing 
could  more  perfectly  express  the  view  of  death  I  have  known  as 
general  at  the  front. 

"Toward  the  Christian  faith  in  immortality  the  soldier's 
discovery  of  his  own  immortality  is  but  a  step,  yet  it  is  a  very 
great  and  important  step.  It  remains  for  us  preachers  to  take 
advantage  of  the  advance  the  soldier  has  already  made  and  to 
show  him  the  further  advance  which  it  involves." 

Of  those  who  have  been  bereaved  by  means  of  the  war  Dr. 
Kelman  has  found  few  who  have  not  been  "wonderfully  patient." 
A  great  many  feel  that,  altho  their  sacrifice  was  terrible,  it 
will  be  worth  while,  and  they  will  not  grudge  it  if  the  ideals 
for  which  the  lost  ones  perished  are  won  and  established.  From 
MaeterUnek  he  quotes:  "In  each  of  om-  houses  there  lives  and 
reigns  a  young  dead  man  in  the  glory  of  his  strength."    To  end: 

« 

/  "The  heaven  of  which  we  think  to-day  is  not  the  heaven 
of  five  years  ago.  It  is  full  of  young  men  whom  we  know  and 
love.  Thomas  Aquinas  believed  that  the  dead  are  all  of  the  age 
at  which  Christ  died,  the  old  going  back  to  that  age  and  the 
children  forward.  It  is  some  such  hea^'^en  as  this  that  we  feel 
to  be  above  us  now." 
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"BUSHIDO"  IN  JUDGiMENT  ON  THE  \^EST 

BOTH  RELIGION  AND  LAW  are  so  Jiiiugled  in  the 
.Japanese  conception  of  Bushido  that  the  Western 
mind  finds  it  ditlicidt  to  square  this  Eastern  ideal  with 
any  in  his  mental  organization.  Buahido  is  defined  bj^  a  modern 
Japanese  law  professor  as  "the  warrior's  way,"  the  at  the  same 


-.irati  1)1"  bcinu  a  i)hinet  moving  round  Britain  or  America,  why 
should  not  .Jai)an  he  tlie  sun  in  the  Far  East,  as  she  is  amply 
warranted  to  be,  both  on  historic  and  geographic  considerations? 
If  Japan  can  not  act  on  a  self-centered  policy  in  the  Far  East, 
it  is  because  .she  is  afraid  of  Britain  and  America.  Tlu>  per- 
petual failure  of  her  dealings  with  C'liina  is  not  due  to  any  de- 
ficiency of  strength,  but  a  result  of  hesitating  diplomacy.  Hesi- 
tating diplomacy  may,  however,  be   tolerable,   but  an  Anglo- 

Saxoiiizatiou  of  B  iiftli  iiJo  is  ut  terly 

intolerable." 


THE    WAYFARER,   IN   DESPAIR. 
Views  the  ruins  wrought  by  the  late  war.    The  action  of  the  piece  embraces  not  only   biblical  history 

but  the  life  of  man  in  ages  since  then. 


time  it  is  "no  longer  the  exclusive  property  of  the  warrior  class," 
but  "'an  embodiment  of  the  ideals  of  the  Japanese  people."  It 
is  the  "essence  of  justice,"  and  belongs  to  merchants  and  farmers 
as  well  as  w'arriors.  Embedded  in  the  heart  of  Japan's  ancient 
religion  it  is  as  much  a  matter  of  faith  as  of  ethics.  After  making 
this  distinction  Prof.  Mitsuma  Shinzo,  of  the  Law  College  in 
Tokyo,  takes  exception  to  many  views  set  forth  in  Allied  coim- 
tries  of  the  course  needful  to  be  taken  with  the  conquered  Central 
Empires,  at  the  same  time  protesting  his  lack  of  sympathy  with 
these  people  other  than  as  seeing  them  victims  of  judgments 
that  contravene  the  Japanese  sense  of  justice.  His  words  are 
translated  for  The  Jnpan  Weeklij  Chronlch  (Tokyo),  where  we 
see  that  America  shares  in  his  condemnation: 

"It  would  be  ab.surd  to  suggest  that  Christian  countries  like 
Britain  and  America  should  act  on  tlie  teaching  of  the  BiWe  and 
love  their  enemies.  But  their  treatment  of  ('Uemy  subjects — 
especially  enemy  women  and  infants — and  their  treatment  of 
private  property  of  enemy  subjects  during  aiul  after  i\w  war, 
are  something  of  which  we  can  not  con.scientiously  approve. 
It  api)ears  that  things  were  even  worsen  in  America  than  in  Britain. 
The  actions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  this  respect  have  been  gov- 
erned exdu.sively  by  feelings  and  not  by  anything  hke  religion 
or  Bunhido.  To  protect  enemy  subjects  may  appear  traitorous 
in  the  ••yes of  some  nations  or  llieir  goxcrrutu'iils,  but  it  is  a  course 
of  action  approved  and  enjoined  by  Basfiido,  for  enemy  Powers 
are  di.stinct  from  enemy  subjects.  Nay  more,  humanity  or 
BiiHhidi)  may  find  rooiri  for  play  even  in  Ihc  (real  ment  of  an  enciny 
as  such.  We  do  not  want  to  Ix-  carried  away  with  tlie  feelings 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  cooperate  in  the  work  of  <h'stroying 
Biisfiido.  \  am  rir»t  an  admirer  of  the  (iernuins  and  .Vustriaiis, 
but  I  abhor  those  scholars  aiul  statesmen  who  are  half  .\nglo- 
Saxotiized.  I  do  not  want  a  (Jerman-Japanese  alliance;  but  at 
thf;  same  time  F  would  not  have  .Ja|)anese  dii)lomacv  turn  upon 
the  hinge  of  Britain  or  be  influenced  l)y  Am(  ii<'opiiot)ia.      In- 


Japan,  in  the  light  of  her 
conceptions  of  fair-play,  reads 
the  W^est  a  lesson  which  may 
make  her  see  that  instead  of 
being  just  she  has  been  Adndic- 
tive: 

"When  the  war  broke  out; 
many  German  scholars  were 
half-frantic  in  defending  the  ac- 
tion of  Germany  and  denounc- 
ing the  attitude  of  Britain  and 
l^ance  —  more  especially  of 
Britain.  Some  of  them  went  so 
far  as  to  set  up  pleas  which  were 
not  consistent  with  the  theories 
and  doctrines  with  wliich  they 
had  previously  identified  them- 
selves. On  the  other  hand, 
the  ideas  exprest  by  the  Allied 
scholars  in  the  conferences  of 
Academicians  were  equally  nar- 
row-minded. According  to  the 
report  of  Doctors  Tanakadate 
and  Sakurai,  the  Japanese  dele- 
gates to  the  London  Confer- 
(>nce,  the  first  resolution  of  that 
conference  went  to  the  eflfect 
that  the  Powers  at  war  with 
the  Central  Powers  should 
promptly  withdraw  from  exist- 
ing scientific  international  con- 
ferences and  societies  and  organ- 
ize new  societies  of  their  own 
and  get  neutrals  to  join  them.  In  a  later  conference  held  in 
P&ris  it  was  resolved  that  an  international  scientific  conference 
shotdd  be  organized  in  pursuance  of  the  said  resolution  passed  in 
London.  I  understand  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  carrjdng 
that  resolution  into  execution  that  Dr.  Onodzuka  has  been  re- 
cently ordered  to  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  I  hear  that  the 
Allies  intend  to  ignore  the  priority  of  the  Germans  and  Austrians 
in  respect  of  various  inventions." 

Next  the  question  of  the  Kaiser's  punishment  is  dwelt  on  with 
ttu'  same  impersonal  spirit  as  regards  the  individual.  We 
find,  too,  that  the  motive  behind  the  famous  story  of  the  "Forty- 
seven  Ronins"  is  not  lost  in  its  api)lication  to  the  German 
proffers  of  vicarious  sarrific(^: 

"It  is  reported  that  the  .Japanese  delegates  opposed  the  pro- 
posed j)unishment  of  the  i)arty  r(>sponsibIe  for  the  war.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  reasonable  than  such  an  objection.  Legal 
maxims  such  as  'No  man  nuiy  be  both  accuser  and  judge,'  and 
'A  person  ought  not  to  be  a  judge  in  his  own  cau.se,'  must  hold 
good  at  all  times  and  ii\  all  phu^es.  It  is  another  question  to  deal 
liard  blows  at  tlie  enemy  in  the  way  of  war,  but  after  his  surren- 
der has  been  accepted  and  he  has  been  caused  to  sign  a  pea(!e 
treaty  practically  e(]uivalent  to  an  absolute'  surrender,  he  is 
like  a  bird  who  has  taken  refuge  in  the  fowler's  own  bosom,  and 
in  the  eye  of  Bvshido  it  is  incomi)r(>hensible  how  he  can  be  tried 
])y  a  court  com])ose(l  of  delegates  of  tiu^  victors.  But  it  is  more 
incompreliensible  still  how  the  Allies  could  refuse  the  api)eal  of 
certain  devoted  vassals  of  the  ex-Kaiser  for  permission  to  be 
tried  and  die.  if  necessary,  in  place  of  their  nuisler.  It  is  a  grave 
((uestion  whetlier  it  is  a(l\isable  to  nuike  a  j)rece(h'nt  for  i)unish- 
ing  individuals,  after  a,  war  and  after  thc^  signing  of  peace,  as 
offenders  against  international  morality  and  inlernatioiud  law. 
In  any  case,  it  is  unjuslifiaj)h'  for  one  party  to  a  cau.se  to  try  the 
other,  and  the  action  can  not  hv  justified  by  any  argument,  for 
the  trial  of  the  ex-Kaiser  is  suggested,  not  by  reason,  but  by 
fi'.'lings." 
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"Sorry  1  must  rout  you,  Mr.  Ox 
But  something  you've  about  you,  Mr.  Ox, 
Is  wanted  at  our  party 
To  make  it  extra  hearty 
We  cannot  do  without  you,  Mr.  Ox." 


Don't   miss   this 
tempting  treat 

One  chief  benefit  of  good  soup 
is  in  having  it  fit  the  meal  and  the 
occasion. 

When  you  want  an  especially 
hearty  and  tempting  feature,  at  the 
beginning  of  your  menu,  don't  over- 
look Campbell's  Ox  Tail  Soup. 

There  is  nothing  more  acceptable 
and  satisfying. 

The  marrow^y  sliced  joints  and 
rich  nourishing  broth  are  blended 
with  tender  diced  carrots,  sw^eet 
yellow^  turnips,  a  puree  made  from 
whole  tomatoes,  celery,  parsley  and 
plenty  of  strength-giving  barley. 

We  add  a  slight  touch  of  leek 
and  onion,  choice,  spices  and  just 
enough    flavoring   to   make  it 

delicious. 

And  that  is  what  you  are  sure 
to  say. 

2 1  kinds     1 5c  a  can 


s!t    '^^SEPH  Campbell  COMPANY    ^ 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


CORDIAL  recognition  of  the  sharply 
distinctive  poetic  gift  of  Edwnu 
Arlington  liobiuson  takes  concrete  form  in 
Avide-spread  appreciation  of  his  produc- 
tions on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versarj-  of  his  birth.  Record  of  this  con- 
gratulation and  greeting  on  the  part  of 
literary  observer^'  is  made  in  another  de- 
partment of  this  issue.  Here  we  offer  a 
group  of  Mr.  Robinson's  poems  from  two 
of  his  books,  "  The  Man  Against  the  Sky  " 
and  "  Captain  Craig."  They  are  of  varied 
character,  but  all  marked  by  his  strong  in- 
dividuality of  thought  and  expression. 
TWILIGHT  SONG 
By  Edwin  Arlin<iton  Robinson 

Through  the  shine,  through  tlie  rain. 

We  liave  shared  the  day's  load ; 
To  the  old  march  again 

We  have  tramped  the  long  road; 
We  have  laughed,  we  have  cried. 

And  «t;'ve  tossed  the  King's  crown; 
We  have  fought,  we  have  died. 

And  we've  trod  the  day  down. 
So  it's  lift  the  old  song 

Ere  the  night  flies  again. 
Where  the  road  leads  along 

Through  the  sliine,  through  the  rain. 

Long  ago,  far  away. 

Came  a  sign  from  the  skies; 
And  we  feared  then  to  pray 

For  the  new  sim  to  rise: 
With  the  ICing  there  at  hand. 

Not  a  child  stept  or  stirred — 
Where  the  light  filled  the  land 

And  the  light  brought  the  word; 
For  we  knew  then  the  gleam 

Tho  we  feared  then  the  day. 
And  the  dawn  smote  the  dream 

Long  ago,  far  away. 

But  the  road  leads  us  all, 

For  the  King  now  is  dead; 
And  we  know,  stand  or  fall. 

We  have  shared  the  day's  bread. 
We  can  laugh  down  the  dream, 

For  the  dream  breaks  and  flies; 
And  we  trust  now  the  gleam, 

For  the  gleam  never  dies; 
So  it's  off  now  the  load. 

For  we  know  the  night's  call. 
And  we  know  now  the  road. 

And  the  road  leads  us  all. 

Through  the  sliine,  through  the  rain, 

We  have  wrought  tho  day's  quest; 
To  the  old  march  again 

We  have  earned  the  day's  rest; 
We  have  laughed.  w(^  have  cried. 

And  we've  heard  the  King's  groans; 
We  have  fought,  we  have  died. 

And  we've  burned  thtr  King's  bones. 
And  we  lift  the  old  song 

Ere  th«  night  flics  again 
Where  the  roa»l  leads  along 

'J'liroiigh  the  shine,  through  the  rain. 

In  the  ])ortrait  of  licjnc.l:  Finzcr  the  i)oet 
presents  a  figure  we  all  know  as  a  type. 
Here,  through  tlu;  medium  of  Mr.  Rol)in- 
son's  vision,  we  feel  we  know  liini  us  an 
individual  person. 

BEWICK  FINZER 

By  Edwi.v  Arli.ngto.v  U(>iii.\s(j.v 

Time  wa.s  when  his  half  million  drew 

The  brealh  of  six  per  cent.; 
Hut  .soon  the  worm  of  what-was-not 

Fexl  hard  on  his  content; 
And  something  crumbled  in  his  brain 

When  Ills  half  million  went. 


Time  passed,  and  filled  along  with  Ms 

The  place  of  many  more; 
Time  came,  and  hardly  one  of  us 

Had  credence  to  restore. 
From  what  appeared  one  day,  the  man 

Whom  we  had  known  before. 

The  broken  voice,  the  withered  neck. 
The  coat  worn  out  with  care. 

The  cleanliness  of  indigence, 
The  brilliance  of  despair. 

The  fond  imponderable  dreams 
Of  alHuence — all  were  there. 

Poor  Finzer,  with  his  dreams  and  schemes, 

Fares  hard  now  in  the  race, 
With  heart  and  eye  that  have  a  task 

When  he  looks  in  the  face 
Of  one  who  might  so  easily 

Have  been  in  Finzer's  place. 

He  comes  imfailing  for  the  loan 

We  give  and  then  forget; 
He  comes,  and  probably  for  years 

Will  he  be  coming  yet — 
Familiar  as  an  old  mistake. 

And  futile  as  regret. 


In  iVIr.  Robinson's  gallery  there  is 
another  Vi\\d  portrait  of  a  social  derelict 
which  we  quote  in  part. 

THE  POOR  RELATION 

By  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 

No  longer  torn  by  what  she  knows 
And  sees  within  the  eyes  of  others. 

Her  doubts  are  when  the  daylight  goes, 
Her  fears  are  for  the  few  she  bothers. 

She  tells  them  it  is  wholly  wrong 

Of  her  to  stay  alive  so  long; 

And  when  she  smiles  her  forehead  shows 

A  crinkle  that  had  been  her  mother's. 

Beneath  her  beauty,  blanched  with  pain. 

And  WLstful  yet  for  being  cheated, 
A  child  would  seem  to  ask  again 

A  cjuestion  many  times  rejjeated; 
But  no  rebellion  has  betrayed 
Her  wonder  at  what  she  has  paid 
For  memories  that  have  no  stain, 
For  triumph  born  to  be  defeated. 

To  tliose  who  come  for  what  she  was — 

The  few  left  who  know  where  to  find  her — 
She  clings,  for  they  are  all  she  has; 

And  she  may  smile  wiien  tliey  remind  her. 
As  heretofore,  of  what  they  know 
Of  roses  that  are  still  to  blow 
By  ways  where  not  so  mucli  ;is  grass 
Remains  of  what  she  sees  behind  her. 

T\u'y  stay  a  while,  and  havin.g  done 

What  penance  or  tlie  past  re((iiires, 
They  go,  and  leave  her  there  alone 

To  count  lusr  chimne.vs  and  her  spires. 
Her  li|)  shakes  wlien  they  go  away, 
And  yet  she  would  not  have  th(;m  stay: 
Sh((  knows  as  well  as  any  one 
That  I'ity,  having  played,  soon  tires. 

Bereft  enough  to  shame  a  sago 
And  given  little  to  long  sighing. 

With  no  illusion  to  assuage 

Tlu'  l(>iiel\'  ehangelessness  of  dying — 

t'nsought,  unthoiiglil-of,  and  inilieard. 

She  sings  and  watches  like  a  bird, 

.Safe  in  a  comfortable  cage 

From  wliicli  there  will  be  no  more  flying. 


The  lloii.se  of  .Mystery  that  one  occti- 
sionally  (inds  in  town  or  country  is  always 
the  more  batlling  llic  nior<'  one  hears  of  its 
story.      In  the  following  poem  one  has  the 


.satisfaction     of     realizing     one's     personal 
impressions  in  taiigil)Ie  form. 

STAFFORD'S   CABIN 

By  Edwin  Ablington  Robinson 

Once  there  was  a  cabin  here,  and  once  there  was 

a  man; 
And  sometliing  happened  here  before  my  memory 

began. 
Time  has  made  the  two  of  them  the  fuel  of  one 

flame. 
And  all  we  have  of  them  is  now  a  legend  and  a 

name. 

All  I  have  to  say  is  what  an  old  man  said  to  me, 
And  that  would  seem  to  be  as  much  as  there  will 
ever  be. 

"Fifty  years  ago  it  was  we  found  it  where  it  sat." 
And  forty  years  ago  it  was  oki  Archiliald  said  that. 

"  An  apple-tree  that's  yet  alive  saw  something, 

I  suppose. 
Of  what  it  was  that  happened  there,  and  what  no 

mortal  knows. 
Some  one  on  the  mountain  heard  far  off  a  master 

shriek. 
And  then  there  was  a  liglit  that  showed  the  way 

for  iTien  to  seek. 
"  We  found  it  in  the  morning  with  an  iron  bar 

belli  nd. 
And  there  were  chains  around  it;    but  no  search 

could  ever  flnd, 
Either  in  the  ashes  that  were  left,  or  anywhere. 
A  sign  to  tell  of  who   or  what  had  been  with 

Stafford  there. 

"  Staft'ord  was  a  Ukely  man  with  ideas  of  his  own — 
Tho  I  coifld  never  like  the  kind  that  likes  to  live 

alone ; 
And   when  you    met,   you  found   his  eyes  were 

always  on  your  shoes. 
As  if  they  did  the  talking  when   he    asked    you 

for  the  news. 

"That's  all,  my  son.     Were  T  to  talk  for  half  a 

hundred  years 
I'd  never  clear  away  from  there  tlie  cloud  that 

never  clears. 
We  buried  what  was  left  of  it — the  bar,  too,  and 

the  chains; 
And  only  for  the  apple-tree  there's  notlung  that 

remains." 
Forty  years  ago  it  was  I  heard  the  old  man  say, 
"That's  all,  my  son."     And  here  again  I  flnd  the 

place  to-day. 
Deserted  and  told  only  by  the  tree  that  knows 

the  most. 
And  overgrown  with  goldenrod  as  if  there  were 

no  ghost. 


The  message  of  the  following  sonnet  is 
the  word  of  courage  that  keeps  student 
iind  philosopher  faithful  and  patient  in  the 
jiursuit  of  truth. 

THE  SAGE 

By  Edwin  Aiti.i.NciTON  Robinson 

l<'oreguar(led  and  mifevered  and  serene. 

Hack  (()  the  perilous  gates  of  Truth  he  weiU. — 

Back  to  llerce  wisdom  and  the  Orient, 

To  till!  Dawn  that  is — that^  shall  be,  and  has  been 

I'revisioned  of  the  madness  and  the  mean 

He  stood  where  Asia,  crowned  with  ravishment. 

The  curtain  of  Love's  inner  shrine  had  rent, 

.And  after  had  gone  scarred  by  the  I'n.seen. 

There  at  liis  I  ouch  tlu<ro  was  a  treasiwe  chest, 

.\ii(l  in  it  was  a  gleam,  but  not  of  gold ; 

.And  on  it,  like  a  (lame,  those  words  were  scrolled: 

"  I  keep  the  mintage  of  Eternity. 

Who  <-()ines  to  take  one  coin  may  take  tho  rest. 

And  all  may  conu^ — but  not  without  the  key." 
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PANCAKE 

FLOUR 


^  WITH  POWDEREO 


K.rT   WEIGHT  »LB.4  075^ 


gyrniMftiftfa? 


ijfi."?H;imHuiii-tiTi44^' 


fei^S?W' 


Try  /?ie  lOorfh-iuhiZc  recipes  on  every 
package  for  making  light  wafRes, 
muffins  and  other  good  things  to  eat. 


Have  Pancakes  Like  This 
for  Tomorrow's  Breakfast ! 


A 


MAN  starts  out  feeling  "fit  as  a  fiddle"  after  a  breakfast  of  hot 
pancakes  made  "Mother's  W^ay."  And  Armour's  Pancake  Flour 
makes  them  so  you'll  want  them  again  the  next  day! 

Those  steaming  hot  cakes  will  have  a  wonderful  flavor — you'll  see. 
That's  because  Armour's  Pancake  Flour  is  a  new  idea  in  pancake  flours. 
It  contains  ground  Armour's  Oats  as  one  of  the  ingredients.  That  firm 
texture  and  inviting  flavor  is  the  result. 

Armour's  Pancake  Flour  does  not  require  a  skilled  cook.  Just  stir  in 
your  milk  or  w^ater  and  bake  and  you'll  have  success  each  and  every  time. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  Armour's  Pancake  Flour. 

Manufactured  by 

Armour  Grain  Company,  Chicago 

Makers  of  Armour's  Guaranteed  Cereals — Oats.  Corn  Flakes.  Macaroni,  Noodles.  Spaghetti 
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EDUCATION    IN  -  AMERICANISM 

Lessons  in  Patriotism  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and 
especially  designed  for  School  use 


PALESTINE 


PALESTINE 

Sc^Ue  of  Miks 
0  10  20  30  40 


MOTHERLAND  OF  THE  JEWS— The  last  Jewish  state 
vanished  in  a.d.  70,  when  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the 
Roman  general  Titus.  In  132  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
rebelled  against  Rome  and  the  rebellion  was  successful  for  the 
period  of  three  years.  In  125  a  Roman  army  conquered  the 
rebels  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  practically  began  with  the 
overt  hrow  of  this  last  Jewish  polit- 
ical government.  The  new  era  of 
the  motherland  of  the  Jews  defi- 
nitely opened  on  December  10, 
1917,  when  the  British  general 
AUenby,  at  the  head  of  British 
troops,  marched  into  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  liberation  of 
Palestine  from  Turkish  dominion 
was  begun.  Some  weeks  earlier, 
on  November  2,  1917,  Arthur  J. 
Balfour,  British  Secretarj'^  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  ad- 
drest  a  note  to  Lord  Rothschild 
officially  declaring  that — 

"His  Majesty's  Government 
view  with  favor  the  establishment 
in  Palestine  of  a  national  home 
for  the  Jewish  people,  and  will 
use  their  best  endeavors  to  facili- 
tate the  achievement  of  this  ob- 
ject, it  being  clearly  imderstood 
that  nothing  shall  be  done  which 
may  prejudice  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious rights  and  political  status 
enjoyed  by  Jews  in  any  other 
country." 

CLOSE-UP  OF  PALESTINE 
TO-DAY — A  compact  and  glownng 
a^'count  of  Palestine  of  to-daj- 
and  to-morrow  is  offered  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York 
World,  who  writes: 

"Palestine  is  a  land  where  li\- 
ing  is  cheap,  helj)  abundant  and 
intelligent,  and  Avhere  nobody 
worries  about  coal.  You  can  reuf 
a  first-<'lass  stone  house  for  a  few 
hundred  dollars  a  year  and  have 
efficient  household  help  for  t(!n 
dollars   a    nionlh.     The   land   is 

under  British  rule  and  will  likely  remain  so,  and  it  is  thus 
assured  of  hnv,  order,  and  progress.  The  Turk  is  gone  foniver, 
and  uiidir  British  rule;  there  are  no  race-riots,  no  crime-waves, 
no  i)f)litica]  corruption  or  grafting.  There  are  no  vested  in- 
terests, and  little  likelihood  Itiat  there  ever  will  be  any.  It  is  a 
land  undeveloped,  with  a  great  futur*'  in  the  .sense  of  oppor- 
tunities for  all. 

"There  are  no  latest  fashions  in  Palestine;  some  of  the  styh^s 
now  worn  wen;  worn  five  thousand  years  ago.  You  may  wear 
a  stove-j)ipe,  a  cap,  a  turban,  a  y)anama,  a  fez,  a  skull-cap,  a 
derby,  or  anything  or  nothing,  and  nobody  will  pass  any  remarks. 

"There  are  no  blue  laws  and  never  will  be,  Ix-cause  Moham- 
medans k(!(!p  Fridays  holy,  Jews  Saturdays,  iirid  (.'liristians 
Sundays. 

"The  climat<i  is  anything  you  desin;.  CJenc^rally  tlie  winters 
an;  mild  and  the  summers  liot  but  dry,  but  you  ean  liave  from 
th«!  everlasting  cold  of  the  mountains  to  the  ultra-torrid  Dead 
Sea  plain. 

"The  scenery  is  varied  and  never  dull— tlie  grandeur  of  the 
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mountains,  fertile  plains,  placid  inland  lakes,  great  salt  lakes, 
forests,  and  deserts. 

"Palestine  is  healthful  if  the  ordinary  rules  of  sanitation  are 
followed.  The  land  abounds  in  hot  and  curative  springs;  surf- 
bathing  and  boati:5g  can  be  enjoyed  every  day  in  the  year. 

"Capital  is  scarce  and  in  demand;  you  can  name  your  own 
rates  and  the  security  is  good.     Those  who  depend  upon  the 

income  of  capital  can  have  their 
money  work  there  for  twice  the 
wages  and  yet  live  on  half  what 
it  costs  to  live  in  America,  and 
live  better  besides. 

"Palestine  is  a  land  of  indus- 
trial freedom,  religious  freedom, 
])olitical  freedom,  social  free- 
dom, racial  freedom,  and  per- 
sonal freedom. 

"There  is  no  prohibition — no 
need  for  it — and  no  likelihood 
that  there  will  ever  be.  Wine 
is'  plentiful,  good,  and  cheap,  but 
the  Mohammedans  never  drink, 
the  Jews  never  get  dmmk,  and 
the  Christians  don't  care  for  it. 

"Life  is  primitive  but  j^ou  can 
live  'civilized'  if  you  want  to. 
Transportation  needs  improve- 
ment, good  schools  are  still  lack- 
ing, factories  are  non-existing, 
and  agriculture  backward,  but 
this  gives  the  wide-awake  their 
opportunity." 

FAVORABLE  INFLUENCES 
TO  PALESTINE— Mr.  Balfour's 
statement  was  one  more  indica- 
tion of  the  deep  interest  taken 
by  British  statesmen  in  the  prob- 
lem of  Palestine,  it  is  pointed 
out  by  Prof.  Richard  Gottheil 
in  a  pamphlet  on  that  country, 
published  by  the  American  As- 
sociation for  International  Con- 
ciliation. Thus,  Professor  Got- 
tlieil  relates  that — 

\  To  Mecca 


MOTHERLAND  OF  TIIK  JEWS. 

In  Palestine,  is  now  being  realized  "  the  national  dream   that  has 
sustained  the  .lews  for  a  score  of  centuries." 


"In  1916  Lord  Cromer  had 
written  that  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  war  will  almost 
certainly  be  that  the  whole  Jewish 
quest  ion  will  in  the  future  have  to 
be  approached  under  auspices 
Avhich  differ  widely  from  those  which  have  hitherto  obtained. 
He  added  that  'alt ho  jwssibly  the  Jewish  question  will  not  ma- 
ture quite  so  quickly  as  some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  Zionists 
consider  probable,  it  is  rapidly  becoming  a  practical  issue,  and 
before  long  politicians  will  be  unabh>  to  brush  it  asid(>  as  the 
fantastic  dream  of  a  few  idealists.'  As  early  as  April,  1917, 
Gen.  Sir  Archibald  Murray,  who  led  the  British  troops  up  to 
the  gates  of  Gaza,  had  said  in  a  T)roclamation,  'What  shall  we 
do  with  Palestine,  this  country  liberated  from  the  century-old 
Turkish  grip?  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  should  revive 
the  .hiwish  Palestine  of  old,  and  allow  \\w  J(nvs  to  nudize  tlunr 
dreams  of  Zion  in  their  homeland.  All  the  Jews  will  not  return 
to  Palestine,  but-  numy  will  do  so.  .  .  .  '^Plie  Jews  would  at  least 
have  a  homeland  and  a  nationality  of  thi^ir  own.  The  national 
dream  that  has  sustained  Wunn  for  a  score  of  ccmturies  will  havc^ 
bcicn  fulfilled.'  Thai  such  is  not  merely  an  (jxpression  of  the 
misguided  pa.ssiou  of  a  few  in  (Jreat  Britain  or  an  attemi)t  to 
nuike  the  symi>athies  of  a  rac('  danc(!  to  the  tune  of  their  own 

(Conliniicd  on  pa  or  101) 
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TRUCK  onrf  TRACTOR  ENGINE 


This  Midwest  engine  is  unique  in 
that  it  belongs  essentially  to  these  new, 
high  speed  times.  It  is  built  to  pull 
a  heavy  truck  loaded  to  capacity — at 
comparatively  high  engine  speed; 
whereas,  until  now,  practically  all  truck 
engines  have  been  designed  for  slow 
speed — ^and  have  been,  as  a  rule, 
unfitted  for  the  incessant  torture 
of  high-speed  made  possible  by 
the  almost  general  adoption  of 
pneumatic  tires — on  trucks. 

Above  is  shown  only  one  of  the 
Midwest  precautionary  and  pro- 
tective features.  Note  how  a  fog 
of.lubricant  (arbitrarily  indicated 
by  red)  is  drawn  up  the  eight  tubes 
surrounding  the  push  rods.  The 
rocker  arms  and  valve  mechanism 


are  constantly  bathed  in  this  oil  mist, 
thereby  reducing  friction  and  wear  to 
the  minimum.  Bear  in  mind,  too,  that 
all  this  is  merely  a  part  of  an  automatic 
internal  "breathing"  operation — no 
gritty  outside  air  can  possibly  enter  this 
motor — meaning  no  cutting  out  of 
bearings. 

There  are  other  distinctive  and 
gratifying  features  in  this  Midwest 
engine,  over  which  any  sincere 
engineering  student  will  become 
enthusiastic.  May  we  send  you 
the  full  facts? 

Address,  Sales  Division  A 

Midwest  Engine  Co. 

Indianapolis,  U.  S.  A. 


[ 
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THE   RECENT   WORLD-CATACLYSM   THAT   WENT   ASTRAY 


4^^'^^^f  'Weee  you 

M'voy'4      SCARED, 


Copyrighted  liy  Jdliu  T.  MiCutc-lie'tn. 

AND  NOW  WE'VE  GOT  TO  FIND  SOMETHING  ELSE  TO  WORRY  ABOUT. 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


THAT  PECULIARLY  FASCINATING  IDEA  of  the 
end  of  the  world,  which  seems  to  have  as  many  lives 
as  a  eat,  and  then  a  feAV  more,  appeared  in  time  to  gladden 
the  Christmas  season  bj-  suggesting  that  there  might  be  some- 
thing even  worse  than  the  high  prices.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
admitted  that  the  comparatively  solid  and  unemotional  old  earth 
once  more  disappointed  a  number  of  earnest  persons  who  con- 
fidently expected  to  attend  its  obsequies,  along  with  their  own. 
The  end  was  prophesied  for  December  17,  but,  as  numerous 
veracious  editors  have  pointed  out,  it  was  "unavoidably  post- 
poned." And  the  disappointed  ones  didn't  even  receive  rain- 
checks.  At  the  same  time,  not  all  was  lost  when  the  predicted 
cataclysm  went  astray;  a 
considerable  crop  of  harm- 
less hilaritj-,  among  other 
things,  was  salvaged  from 
the  wreck  of  expectations 
and  crash  of  astrological 
experts.  For,  if  scientists 
and  other  "highbrows" 
were  outraged  by  the  pre- 
diction while  thousands  of 
very  credulous  persons 
prepared  in  fear  and  tremb- 
ling for  the  grand  smash, 
the  great  masses  of  hu- 
manity "met  the  threat- 
ened catastrophe  with  the  good-natured  ridicule  it  deserved." 
December  17,  notes  a  cheerful  commentator  in  the  Pittsburg 
Sun,  "provoked  more  impromi)tu  satire  than  any  event  since 
the  strategic  retreat  of  the  German  Crown  Prince." 

A  certain  Professor  Porta,  a  member  of  the  astronomical  or 
of  the  astrological  profession — authorities  differ — who  lives 
out  in  California,  started  all  the  trouble  by  pointing  out  the 
fact  that  on  December  17  the  planets  would  be  "lined  up"  in  a 
peculiarly  lop-sided  manner,  six  of  the  eight  on  one  side  of  the 
Sun,  leaving  Uranus  alone  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  earth 
off  in  a  corner  of  its  own.  This  arrangement,  it  was  suspected 
in  astrologi(!al  circles,  would  result  in  violent  solar  disturbances, 
which  in  turn  would  cause  storms,  earthquakes,  volcanic  erup- 
tions, and  even  riots  on  the  earth.  Altho  these  might  appear  to 
be  deep  and  devious  results,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  riots, 
they  made  a  wide,  popular  appeal.  The  bad  news  traveled 
fast  and  far,  and  got  worse  the  farther  it  went.  Bible-reading, 
it  is  authentically  njported,  became  unusually  popular  in  the 
ba(.'k  country  districts  of  the  ('atskills,  and  doubtless  in  many 
other  places.  An  Ohio  farmer  attained  national  distinction  by 
paying  $1.')  for  a  res<'rved  seat  to  see  the  world  come  to  an  end. 
Students  in  J'orto  Ki(!0  are  reported  to  have  been  so  unfavorably 
imprest  with  their  chances  for  continuing  to  Iiv<;  that  they  asked 
for  a  vacation  in  order  to  b(i  with  their  parents  when  the  blow  fell. 
Don  Marquis,  writer  of  a  humorous  column,  called  "The  Sun- 
Dial,"  for  the  New  York  Evening  <S'//^,  was  affected,  as  revealed 
Vjy  notes  scattered  through  his  daily  grist  of  humor  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect: 

To-day,  December  17,  the  world  is  to  come  to  an  end,  accord- 
ing to  some  pro[)liet  or  other  .  .  .  and  wv  will  hav(!  to  work 
fast  to  get  the  r-oiiimn  ready  for  the  printer  Ixfore  (Jabriel 
oV)liges  with  his  long-deferred  solo  on  the  tnirrii).  We  suj)[)ose, 
speaking  of  trumps,  that  it  is  the  ace  of  trumps  which  Gabriel 
will  i>lay. 

Almost  noon,  and  thr-  zenith  hasn't  cracked  yet.  The  welkin 
is  also  still  intact  under  the  strain.      Even  the  Weather  Bureau 


is  functioning  just  as  if  to-morrow  were  coming.  "To-morrow, 
fair  and  colder,"  says  the  Weather  Bureau,  bringing  comfort  to 
many  who  feared  that  to-morrow  might  be  smoky  and  warmer. 

Two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  for  some  reason  we  are  feeling 
solemn  .  .  .  suppose  the  world  does  come  to  an  end  this  day, 
December  17,  after  all!  Will  there  be  any  Sun-Dials  in  eternity, 
or  are  they  exclusively  for  the  registration  of  time? 

Four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  if  the  world  is  going  to  end 
in  time  for  the  event  to  get  into  the  evening  papers  it  will  have 
to  hurry. 

Feeling  somewhat  reassured.     A  friend  drops  in  to  say  the 

thing  has  been  postponed 
.  .  .  the  end  of  the  world 
won't  really  be  here  until 
January  16,  1920.  And 
then,  he  says,  he  is  going 
to  Cuba. 

In  a  somewhat  graver 
manner,  the  New  Orleans 
States  reports  progress 
from  southern  Louisiana: 

Despite  the  satisfying 
assurances  of  the  learned 
that  the  world  will  not 
come  to  an  end  at  this 
time,  superstitious  persons 
Wednesday  had  prepared 
themselves  for  the  worst. 
Many  negroes,  reading  with  alarm  the  vivid  accounts  of  the  im- 
pending "calamitj',"  were  in  a  state  of  fear  Tuesday  night  and 
Wednesday  morning.  As  a  precaution  and  final  preparation, 
special  services  were  conducted  in  several  negro  churches  here 
Tuesday  night. 

Other  persons,  less  superstitious,  were  in  a  state  of  trepidation 
for  fear  of  hurricanes  and  other  events  of  ill-boding.  Numerous 
calls  were  received  at  Loyola  University  and  newspaper  offices 
by  persons  who  wished  to  ascertain  if  the  world  really  would 
be  destroyed. 

There  were  some  "  timid  and  gullible  mortals  "  around  Syracuse, 
New  York,  admits  the  Syracuse  Herald,  who  "talked  and  ac^ted 
kind  o'  nervous-like."  The  Herald,  however,  discovered  at 
least  three  Syracusans  "who  vowed  they  didn't  care  whether 
the  earth  was  knocked  into  smithereens  or  not."  Of  these 
careless  citizens,  we  are  informed: 

One  of  them  had  invested  in  a  stock  of  liquor  for  sale  at  fabu- 
lous prices  during  the  wet  interlude^  before  January  Hi.  He 
looked  imj)ending  Chaos  in  the  face  without  a  tremor.  Another 
was  an  irrepressible  optimist.  He  said  he  was  fully  i)repared 
to  die  along  with  all  the  rest  of  creation,  including  his  enemies 
and  the  Holsheviki,  be<;aase  he  (?ould  think  of  no  advantage  in 
living  alone  on  a  shriveled-up  planet.  A  third  was  a  Syracuse 
Democrat  who  i)retended  that  he  would  wt>lcome  the  violent 
demolition  of  the  (>arth  b«^(!ause  he  saw  no  other  way  of  jolting 
the  Republicans  out  of  the  City  Hall. 

Surveying  the;  fi(>ld  of  the  missing  catastroph(>,  the  New  York 
»S'(//(  renuirks  and  exi)atiates: 

With  the  stage  set  for  the  greatest  show  of  all  and  with  farmers 
out  in  Ohio  paying  as  much  as  $15  to  city  slickers  for  reserved 
seats.  Old  Kartli  simply  failed  to  respond  to  the  celestinl  yanking, 
and  by  refusing  to  play  its  i)art  as  advertised  gumni(>d  the  whole 
])erformance.  Assailed  by  a  blare  of  "I  told  you  so's"  from 
the  astronomical  fraternity  and  traced  to  liis  lair  in  San  Eran- 
cisco  by  a  representative  of  the  outraged  iiunuiii  race,  it  is 
regrettable  to  note  that  Doc  Porta  took  n^fuge  behind  an  (excuse 
as  ancient  as  politicians. 

He  said  in  brief  that  he  had  been  misquoted  and  never  had 
j)roi)h(>sied  the  end  of  tin;  world  and  that  altho  most  circuin- 
stan<!es  w(!re  favorable   to  the  j)roduction  of   the  cataclysm   it 
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Your  Birthright — White  Teeth 


IT'S  natural  for  teeth  to  be  white — pearly 
white.     The  teeth  of  little  children  have 
that  true  pearl  whiteness. 

It' s  unnatural  to  have  discoloration  and  decay. 
They  come  from  neglect  and  improper  care. 

Everyone  should  have  white  teeth.  Make  up 
your  mind  today  that  your  teeth  shall  be  pearly 
white.  Begin  by  using  Klenzo  Dental  Creme. 
Use  it  carefully,  at  least  twice  a  day.  Then 
watch  how  soon  the  discoloration  begins  to 
leave — how  pearly  whiteness  replaces  it. 


For  Klenzo  is  a  snow-white  cream  that  cleans, 
whitens,  and  polishes  in  a  different  way.  No  other 
dentifrice  is  made  by  the  Klenzo  formula. 

You  know  Klenzo  is  at  work  in  your  mouth. 
You  know  it  by  the  Cool,  Clean,  Klenzo  Feeling. 

Get  a  tube  today  at  the  nearest  Rexall  store. 
No  other  druggist  has  it.  Every  tube  is  sold 
with  this  distinct  understanding:  Your  money 
back  if  Klenzo  fails  to   improve   your  teeth. 

Claim  your  birthright — pearly  white  teeth. 
Start  using  Klenzo  today. 


In  Canada,  35c. 


Boston 


^i  The  ?000  ^e^KoJUi  Stores  Onit/ 

UNITED    DRUG    COMPANY 

Toronto  .   Liverpool 


Paris 
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really  couldn't  happen  because  the  sun  was  rotating.  The 
situation  having  thus  been  clarified  and  the  San  Francisco 
pundit  exculpated,  it  became  possible  to  take  stock  of  wh^ 
really  did  take  place  on  the  spurious  judgment  day. 

Out  in  West  Salem,  Ohio,  Charles  Johnson,  a  farmer,  sixty- 
five  years  old,  was  visited  on  Saturday  by  two  pious-looking 
men  who  said  that  as  the  end  of  all  things  terrestrial  was  to 
come  yesterday,  the  members  of  the  religious  sect  to  which 
Johnson  belongs  were  to  repair  to  a  house  in  Cleveland  ahd  there 
await  translation  as  the  Millerites  did  on  a  hilltop  mWe  thin 
half  a  century  ago.  The  veracious  Associated  Press  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  Johnson  paid  $15  for  a  reserved  seat  in 
this  house  and  that  on  betakiAg 
himself  thither  early  yesterday 
found  the  house  empty  and 
that  no  one  in  the  neighborhood 
had  even  heard  that  the  end  of 
the  world  was  at  hand.  Johnson 
thereupon  complained  to  the 
Cleveland  police,  but  at  last 
account  had  not  recovered  his  $15. 

In  the  INIiami  zinc-  and  lead- 
field  in  Oklahoma  several  mines 
were  closed  because  the  miners 
refused  to  go  down  into  the 
ground  with  the  prospect  of  the 
world  crumbUng  to  pieces  while 
they  were  at  work.  In  Indian- 
apolis all  the  steam- whistles 
in  the  city  started  shrieking 
after  daybreak  and  a  choir  of 
church-bells  joined  the  tumult. 
Such  persons  as  were  ready  to 
believe  that  man  was  respond- 
ing to  the  fateful  summons  from 
on  high  hurried  to  the  churches 
to  set  their  .souls  in  order.  A 
woman  called  up  a  newspaper 
office  and  said:  "I  guess  it's 
notice  of  the  end  of  the  world. 
The  whistles  are  calling  the 
people  to  church,  and  I'm  going." 
Explanation:  The  throttle  of  a 
whistle  at  a  railroad  roundhouse 
had  jammed  and  the  other 
whistles  and  the  bells  had  joined 
through  force  of  example. 

Everywhere  the  men  who  sit 
in  observatories  watching  the 
procession  of  the  heavens  were 
beset    by    inquiries    as    to  how 

Professor  Porta's  doomsday  was  getting  along.  The  reply 
usually  amounted  to  this:  "Go  about  your  business.  When  the 
end  of  the  world  comes  you'll  know  it  without  consulting  an 
astronomer." 

A  great  majority  of  mankind  found  the  day  a  subject  of 
facetious  conversation,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  ag- 
gregate the  number  of  those  who  took  the  matter  seriously 
was  very  large.  Maybe  most  of  the  latter  were  children,  to 
whom  all  this  talk  of  catastrophe  promised  a  greater  wonder  in 
store  than  ever  was  known  before.  It  was,  of  course,  a  Brooklyn 
boy,  aged  seven  years,  who  upon  meeting  at  the  foot  of  the 
apartment-house  stairs  a  neighbor's  child  of  three  said  to  hvv: 
"Elizabeth,  it's  a  shame  you  are  so  young  and  have  not  lived 
your  life,  for  the  world's  going  to  come  to  an  end  to-day." 

Searchers  for  Professor  Porta — Prof.  Albert  F.  Porta — whose 
name  has  gone  whistling  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  were  inclined, 
until  quit:i  recently,  to  suspect  he  was  the  grand  vizier 
of  the  Ahkoond  of  Swat.  Philadelphia  papers  had  spoken  of 
him  as  "the  eminent  New  York  astronomer."  New  York 
hoard  that  he  was  a  resident  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  even  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Mic^higan.  Tlu^ 
university,  it  devc^loped,  knew  him  not,  but  it  was  "undcsr- 
stood"  he  used  to  be  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Turin, 
Italy,  and  was  now  said  to  be  an  amateur  astronomer  at  present 
living  just  outside  Los  Angtihss.  Los  Angeles  w<mt  hunting  fol* 
him  in  vain.  It  looked  as  if  the  professor  had  liied  himself  to 
some  peak  for  closer  communion  with  astral  affairs  until  finally 
San  Fra'ncisco,  with  only  a  change  of  an  initial,  catrie  thrqfugh 
with  this: 

"Prof.  Albert  A.  Porta,  San  Francisco  meteorologist,  from 
whoso   deductions  on  a   planet  configuration   the   prophecy   of 


the  world  coming  to  an  end  to-day  was  said  to  have  sprung, 
reported  to-day  the  prognostications  were  greatlj-  exaggerated. 
The  rotation  of  the  sun,  preventing  the  pull  of  the  planetary 
phalanx  on  any  one  place  of  the  sun's  surface  for  any  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  would  prevent  the  formation  of  any 
sun-spot,  PAessor  Porta  said.  It  was  this  sun-spot  that  he 
feared. 

"'Heavy  electromagnetic  energies  produced  by  the  tension  of" 
the  planets  on  the  sun  would  produce  a  huge  sun-spot  which 
would  in  turn  cause  a  cataclysm,  but  which  event  is  prevented 
b.y  the  sun's  rotation.'  Professor  Porta  said.  'Those  who 
garbled  my  original  predictions  are  responsible  for  the  wide- 
spread fear  that  the  end  of  the 
world  is  coming.  I  am  well 
satisfied  to  let  the  turn  of  events 
prove  my  contention  that  serious 
storms,  earthquakes,  and  other 
disturbances  may  be  expected.' 
" '  And  anyway,'  added  the  San 
Francisco  meteorologist,  'there 
is  going  to  be  a  serious  storm  on 
the  Pacific  coast.'" 

Harold  R.  Jacoby,  profiessor 
of  astronomy  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, said  the  other  night  at 
the  Columbia  observatory  that 
not  even  a  display  of  the  aurora 
borealis  had  thus  far  accompanied 
the  "lining  up"  of  all  planets 
w'th  the  sun., 

"I  did  not  expect  any  special 
display,"  he  added,  "but  as  one 
explanation  of  the  aurora  is  that 
it  is  caused  by  an  electromag- 
netic discharge,  I  thought  it 
just  possible  this  planetary  ar- 
rangement might  produce  some- 
thing. It  has  not,  however; 
perhaps  observers  farther  to  the 
north  may  have  something  to 
report.  There  is  nothing  un- 
usual in  the  way  of  sun-spots,  so 
far  as  I  know.  The  prophecy 
that  the  world  would  come  to 
an  end  was,  of  course,  too  ridicu- 
lous for  words." 


IF    NOKA  HADN  T  TRIPT  ON    Al,l,    THAT    RUBBISH    IN    THE    STAIRWAY, 
AUNT    JANE  wouldn't  HAVE  THOTKiHT    THE    WORLD    WAS    COMING    TO 

AN  END.  — Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Piain-Dealer. 


The  Kansas  City  Star,  after 
boldly  prophesying  on  December 
16  that  the  world  would  outlast 
the  following  day,  was  reminded 
of  certain  historic  occasions  when  prophecies  of  a  grand  mundane 
wind-up  excited  far  more  concern  and  less  amusement  than  did 
the  present  one.  "This  little  old  globe  has  a  way  of  disap- 
pointing its  credulous  inhabitants,"  remarks  The  Star: 

Time  and  again  it  has  been  scheduled  to  perform  the  closing- 
up  scene,  but  always  it  has  failed  to  come  up  to  the  scratch. 
Many  a  prophet  in  high  standing  it  has  put  out  of  business  by 
simply  spinning  along  past  the  appointed  time  on  its  regular 
schedule.  Old-timers  are  now  recalling  the  excitement  that 
swept  the  country  in  1881,  the  date  fixt  for.  the  wind-up  by 
the  famous  Mother  Shipton.  Had  not  all  her  other  prophecies 
come  true — the  railroads,  the  steamships,  the  telegraph,  the 
submarine,  the  rise  of  the  Jew,  Disraeli'/  There  remained  only 
one  to  be  fulfilled — 

And  this  world  to  an  end  shall  come 
In  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one. 

True,  the  old  lady  had  fixt  no  i)arti('ular  day  or  date  for 
th(!  big  event,  but  after  deven  months  had  rolled  away,  the  true 
believers  centered  their  hoi)es  on  December  as  a  last  chance. 
Th()  Prophet  Dani(!l  was  invoked  again  and  his  figures  were 
found  to  coiiKtidc^  quite  accurately  with  Mother  Shijjton's  year. 
But  when  New-year's  day  came.  Terra  oj)(>ned  up  for  business 
at  the  same  old  Firma  stand  and  an  inv(>stigation  of  Moth(>r 
Shipton  was  started  which  resnited  in  the  discovery  that  all  of 
Ikt  prophecies  had  been  mad*;  for  her  l)y  an  Englishman  some 
fiv(!  hundn^l  years  after  her  death. 

Tli(!  year  184;}  was  another  widely  advertised  terminal  epoch 
that  failcHl.  A  decade  before  that  William  Miller,  tlie»founder 
of  th<^  sect  of  Second  Adventists,  had  |)ul)lished  a  book,  based 
upon  tlie  Old-Tcstanieiit  propiiecies,  in  which  he  set  forth 
elaborate  cah^ulations  which  he  claimed  showed  that  in  184;{ 
"Christ  would  appear  tlu;  second  tiinis  in  the  clouds,  rais(^ 
up  the  dead  and  judge  them  with  the  living,  and  purify  the 


earth  with  fire."  The  propaganda  spread  rapidly-  throughout 
the  Ne\\'  England  States,  and  as  the  time  of  judgment  drew 
iiear  camp-meetings  were  held  throughout  the  countzy,  and 
numbers  of  preachers  and  speakers  went  about  warning  the 
people  to  })repare  for  the  day.  A  large  tent  capable  of  holding 
five  thousand  people  was  constructed,  and  Miller  made  a  tour 
of  the  large  cities  of  the  New  Kngland  States  and  of  New  York 
State  until  the  fever  reached  tlie  stage  of  hysteria. 

As  the  appointed  ^ear  drew  near  JNIiller  reduced  his  calcula- 
tions to  a  more  concrete  basis,  and  amiouneed  October  21  as 
the  particular  d'ay  upon  which  the  business  of  the  final  judgment 
was  schedided  to  begin.  Collections  were  taken  up  at  the 
various  meetings  for  the  erection  of  tabernacles  in  which  the 
faithful  w(>r(^  to  congregate,  clad  in  Avhitf  robes,  ready  for  the 
day  of  doom.  Several  da^s  in  advance  of  the  date  thousands 
thronged  to  the  taberna(;les,  bringing  with  them  provisions 
enough  to  last  them  to  the  end,  and  remained  there  praying 
and  singing  until  tlie  morning  of  tlie  22d.  Many  of  them  re- 
mained all  day  on  the  21st  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  wearing 
their  judgment-robes  and  Avitli  tlieir  eyes  fixt  upon  the  east. 
In  many  of  the  country  districts  farmers  refused  to  reap  their 
crops,  saying  tliat  it  was  "flying  in  the  face  of  Providence"  to 
store  up  crops  for  a  season  that  woidd  ne\'er  axTive.  But  the 
day  passed  like  other  days,  and  Miller  "eonfest  his  great  dis- 
appointment, but  still  believed  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  near, 
even  at  the  door." 

Ten  years  before  that,  on  No\  ember  13,  1S33,  the  v\est<-rn 
hemisphere  was  given  the  biggest  scare  recorded  in  its  existence, 
without  any  pro])heti<*  warnings.  That  was  "'the  night  when  tlic 
stars  fell."  It  was  a  night  of  terror  never  forgotten  by  those 
who  had  witnessed  it.  From  two  o'clock  until  daylight,  the  sk.\' 
being  serene  and  cloudless,  tht^  hea\ens  bombarded  the  eaitli 
with  a  barrage  of  meteors  of  huge  size  and  brilliancy,  which 
illuminated  the  atmosphere  like  a  deluge  of  fire.  During  these 
hours  the  skies  literally  rained  meteors.  One  astronomer  cou)- 
puted  that  not;  fewer  tlian  two  hundred  and  fort.v'  thousand  were 
visible  at  one  tim(>  abo\'e  the  horizon  of  Boston  and  a  similar 
displa\-  was  witnessed  throughout  the  United  States.  Panic 
was  wide-spread.  People  ran  about  the  streets  shouting  that  the 
day  of  jaidgment  had  come.  Thousands  flocked  to  the  (^lurches 
to  pray.  The  negroes  in  the  South  rushed  forth  and  threAV 
themselves  j^rostrate  in  the  fields  with  shrieks  of  terror,  praying 
to  be  saved.  But  when  the  accounts  were  checlved  up  a  few 
days  after  it  was  found  that  no  damage  had  been  done  and  the 
little  old  globe  went  bumping  along  as  if  nothing  unusual  had 
happened. 

One  of  the  most  mysterious  of  natural  phenomena  that  ever 
oceuiTed  on  this  side  of  the  water  and  one  that,  for  the  time, 
couA^inced  the  forefathers  of  the  republic  that  the  end  of  things 
had  really  come,  Avas  the  so-called  "Dark  DaA'  of  JNIaA'  19, 
1780." 

Beginning  suddenly  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  that 
date,  which  fell  on  a  Friday,  an  extraordinary  darkness,  for 
which  no  scientific  explanation  ever  has  been  giAen,  euA-eloped 
all  of  the  New  England  States.  The  sun  Avas  blotted  out  as  if 
by  a  local  eclipse,  without  even  a  corona  showing.  The  chickens 
went  to  roost,  the  birds  flew  to  their  nests,  and  the  cattle  went 
to  their  stalls.  So  complete ^as  the  darkness  that  people  were 
not  able  to  make  their  Avay  about  the  streets  without  lighted 
faggots.  This  condition  continued  until  midnight,  no  stars  or 
moon  being  Adsible.  It  was  attended  bj^  strange  aberrations 
of  the  barometer  and  a  suffocating  tliickness  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  belief  that  the  Avorld  was  doomed  to  destruction  spread 
far  and  Avide.  To  add  to  the  terror,  heavy  thunders  began  to 
boom  from  dense,  massed  banks  of  clouds,  without  any  ac- 
companying lightning,  and  a  thick,  gummv,  black  rain  began 
to  fall. 

"Thousands  of  the  good  people  of  that  day,"  writes  a  chroiaicler  . 
of  the  event,  "became  fully  couA'inced  that  the  end  of  all  things 
terrestrial  had  come.  Many  gave  up,  for  the  time,  their  secular 
pursuits  and  betook  themsehes  to  religious  devotions,  while 
many  others  regarded  the  darkness  as  not  only  a  token  of  God's 
indignation  against  the  A^rious  iniquities  and  abominations  of 
the  age,  but  also  as  an  omen  of  some  future  destruction  that 
might  overwhelm  the  land  unless  speedy  repentance  and  reforma- 
tion took  place.  The  ignorant  indidged  in  Aague  and  Avild  con- 
jectures as  to  the  causes  of  the  phenomenon,  and  those  pro- 
founder  minds,  cA'en,  that  could  'gage  the  heavens  and  tell  the 
stars,'  were  about  equally  at  a  loss  for  any  rational  explanation 
of  the  ev^ent. 

"It  is  related  that  the  Connecticut  legislature  Avas  in  session 
at  the  time  and  that  so  great  Avas  the  darkness  the  members 
became  terrified  and  thought  the  day  of  judgment  had  really 
come;  a  motion  Avas  consequently  made  to  adjourn.  At  this 
Mr.  Davenport,  one  of  the  members,  arose  and  said:  'Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  either  the  day  of  judgment,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is 
not,  there  is  no  need  of  adjourning.     If  it  is,  T  desire  to  be  found 
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doing  my  duty.  I  move  that  candles  be  l)rought  and  that  we 
proceed  to  business.'" 

And  after  all,  the  policy  of  the  philosophic  legishitor  turned 
out  for  the  best,  and  in  a  little  while  the  business  of  making  laws 
and  the  other  concerns  of  the  republic  went  on  as  usual.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  the  sun  came  up  smiling  again  and  the  "dark 
day"  soon  became  a  memory. 

"And,"  says  our  quoted  historian,  "it  may  easily  be  imagined 
that,  as  the  deep  and  mysterious  darkness  Avhich  coAered  the 
land  on  that  memorable  May  19  filled  all  hearts  Avith  Avonder 
and  fear,  so  tlie  return,  at  last,  of  that  brightness  and  beauty 
characteristic  of  the  season  brought  gladness  again  to  the  faces 
of  the  young  and  composure  to  the  hearts  of  the  aged,  for  never 
before  did  nature  seem  clothed  in  so  charming  an  attire  of  sun- 
shine, sky,  and  A^erdm-e." 


HAITI'S   PROGRESS   AS   A   WARD  OF 
UNCLE   SAM 

THE  UNITED  STATES  is  doing  in  Haiti  to-day  "just 
what  it  did  in  Cuba,"  say  recent  obserA'ers  of  conditions 
in  the  two  Haitian  republics  of  Santo  Domingo  and 
Haiti.  Great  improvements  of  Aai'ious  kinds  are  said  to  have 
been  made  in  both  these  miniature  republics  since  Uncle  Sara 
lias  been  keeping  an  eye  on  them.  LaAvlessness  has  been 
checked,  it  appears,  and  the  whole  island  has  been  made  safe  for 
traAelers,  \\\t\i  the  exception  of  sonu-  of  the  remote  mountain 
■fastnesses  which,  we  are  told ,  are  still  the  stronghold  of  bandits. 
In  Port  an  Prince,  the  capital  of  Haiti,  much  ])Togress  has  been 
made  in  cleaning  up  the  city  and  imj)ro\  ing  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions. No  longer  do  the  "distinct  and  original "  smells,  remarked 
upon  by  visitors  in  times  gone  by,  assail  the  nostrils  of  the 
toiu'ist  Avho  goes  to  Port  au  Prince.  To  quote  from  a  recent 
letter  written  by  JMarine  Corps  Commander  N.  T.  McLean,  of 
the  United  States  NaA^y,  now  acting  as  Sanitary  Engineer  of 
Hariti: 

Within  the  past  year  it  has  been  my  priA'ilege  to  entertain  and 
show  to  such  an  eminent  public  health  official  as  Major-General 
W.  C.  Gorgas  (retired).  United  States  Army,  the  city  of  Port 
au  Prince,  as  well  as  to  a  number  of  other  officials  of  the  Army,  the 
Nav.y,  and  to  others  in  civil  life  who  are  couA^ersant  Avith  public- 
health  matters. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  expressed  by  these  gentlemen  to  me 
has  been  that  the  streets  of  Port  au  Prince  proper  were  in  better 
condition  than  those  of  the  majority  of  American  cities  in  so  far 
as  their  cleanliness  is  concerned. 

From  a  letter  written  bj'  the  representatiA^e  of  a  prominent 
banking  corporation  who  lives  In  Port  au  Prince,  we  learn  that 
the  sanitary  department  in  the  city  is  doing  commendable  work, 
and  daily  serA^ice  from  house  to  house  is  kept  up  so  that  no  gar- 
bage or  refuse  is  thrown  in  the  street.  There  is  a  sewerage  sys- 
tem in  the  dowai-town  portion  of  the  cit^',  and  all  the  main  streets 
of  Port  au  Prince  are  said  to  be  as  well  paved  as  BroadAvay, 
New  York.  The  conditions  are  further  described  in  a  letter 
from  Setli  H.  Seelye,  also  a  resident  of  Port  au  Prince,  from  which 
Ave  quote  as  folIoAVs: 

Disembarking  from  a  ship  docked  at  the  Avell-constructed  con- 
crete pier  at  Port  au  Prince,  the  traA'eler  walks  on  clean  concrete 
pavements  to  the  custom-house.  He  then  may.  pass  out  into 
the  city,  and  his  first  iinpression  must  be  that  of  cleanliness.  A 
concrete  paved  street  over  a  hundred  feet  in  width  borders  the 
water-front.  Here  one  may  hire  a  carriage  and  driAe  around  the 
city  for  an  hour  without  leaA-ing  similar  pavements.  From 
sidewalk  to  sidewalk  all  the  streets  in  the  central  part  of  the  citA- 
are  surfaced  with  concrete  and  kept  absolutely  clean.  Only 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  can  macadam  or  unpaA-ed  streets  be 
found,  and  these  are  well  drained  and  maintained.  Obno.xious 
odors  may  perhaps  lie  found  in  the  back  alle.ys  of  some  of  these 
districts,  but  unless  the  curious  traAeler  goes  "slumming"  he 
Avill  not  find  them. 

The  main  market  is  in  two  large  interconnected  steel  struc- 
tures each  coA^ering  a  whole  block.  Here  on  the  concrete  floor  the 
native  A-^enders  sit  -with  their  produce  arranged  in  neat  piles 
before  them.  Another  market  coAers  a  large  plaza  in  front  of 
the  cathedral.  Here  similar  produce  is  exposed  on  straw  mats 
on  the  ground,  Avith  no  iirotection  fi'om  the  sun  or  rains.     Yet 
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in  either  of  these  markets  one  finds  surprizingly  few  fiies,  and 
this  absence  of  flies  must  surelj-  be  indicative  of  cleanliness  and 
sanitation. 

A  brief  account  of  conditions  in  Haiti,  both  past  and  present, 
is  also  contained  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Times.  On 
the  authority  of  Maj.  W.  W.  Buckley,  of  the  Marine  Corps,  it  is 
said  that  the  native  Haitian  constabulary^  2,500  strong,  under 
American  officers,  "has  attained  an  efficiency  never  dreamed  of 
in  the  old  da\-s  when  one  politician  after  another  massacred  his 
way  to  the  Presidenpy."  Prior  to  the  landing  of  Admiral 
Capterton  and  his  Marines  in  July,  1915,  we  are  told  it  was  not 
safe  for  white  men  of  any  nationality  to  go  into  the  interior,  and 
"even  in  most  coast  towns  it  was  well  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
legation."  Hectic  politics  appears  to  have  been  the  principal 
curse  of  the  island  under  the  old  regime.  According  to  William 
D.  Bo\-ce  in  his  "United  States  Colonies  and  Dependencies," 
of  twentj'-three  rulers  of  the  Black  Republic  since  1804,  "only 
three  left  the  Presidential  chair  physically  intact."  As  late  as 
1912  the  Haitian  "White  House"  was  blown  up,  and  with  it 
President  Leconte  and  several  hundred  of  the  citizens.  How- 
ever, as  we  read  in  The  Times: 

In  spite  of  tragedies  of  this  sort,  which  were  in  the  day's  work 
of  a  professional  politician,  the  Haitians  were  not  all  savages. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  them  were  industrious  and  harmless, 
and  even  the  higher  education  was  not  neglected.  The  wealthier 
Haitians  went  to  France  for  culture,  and  returned  to  be  lawyers, 
physicians,  and  journalists.  The  natives  are  not  usually  as- 
sociated with  typewTiters  and  sewing-machines,  but  these  evi- 
dences of  civilization  are  imported  every  year  in  increasing 
numbers.  It  is  doubtful  if  most  Americans  know  that  there  are 
2,500,000  people  in  the  republic,  240  to  the  square  mile,  "a  popu- 
lation seven  times  as  compact  as  that  of  the  United  States." 
Under  American  protection  and  supervision  the  abundant  re- 
sources of  Haiti  will  be  developed,  and  it  is  sure  to  become  a 
rival  of  Cuba  in  tropical  products.  In  this  estimate  Santo 
Domingo,  which  is  being  similarly  conducted  on  the  road  to 
peace  and  industrj-,  should  be  included. 

A  Haitian  election  was  formerly  an  orgy  of  murder,  an  ex- 
pression none  too  extreme.  In  1917  a  president  was  chosen  with 
American  Marines  looking  on.  A  New  England  township  elec- 
tion could  have  been  no  quieter.  Not  a  shot  was  fired.  Every 
vote  was  counted.  President  Philippe  Sudre  Dartiguenave  was 
as  safe  in  his  "palace"  near  the  Champs  de  Mars  as  an  American 
Executive  in  the  White  House.  Never  before  was  a  Haitian 
ruler  able  to  retire  for  the  night  without  a  scrutiny  of  his  sur- 
roundings, including  his  personal  attendants,  and  sleep  like  an 
honest  man.  For  the  first  time  Haiti  is  paying  its  debts  with  an 
assurance  that  it  can  meet  all  legitimate  claims  in  due  course. 
Crops  are  being  harvested,  public  works  undertaken,  business 
enterprises  entered  upon,  and  the  Government  is  being  adminis- 
tered with  the  welfare  of  the  people  always  in  view. 

The  treaty  with  the  United  States  may  not  satisfy  the  Old 
Guard,  but  the  people  are  prospering  and  contented  under  the 
American  "protectorate,"  which  was  too  long  deferred  for  their 
interests.  Haiti,  it  may  be  remembered,  declared  war  upon 
Germany,  but  it  is  not  generally  known  that  hundreds  of  Haitians 
volunteered  and  fought  in  France,  and  that  many  of  them  were 
decorated  for  valor.  In  a  memorial  of  th(!  defense  of  Verdun 
the  Haitian  flag  has  a  place.  "Now  that  the  United  States," 
wrote  M.  (Jharles  Moravia,  the  Haitian  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  "has  extended  its  hand  and  offt^red  to  help  the  young 
r(;public,  tln!  hope  may  be  entertained  that  its  progress  will  be 
rapid,  that  the  Haitian  masses  will  })e  educated,  their  standard 
of  life  bettered,  and  that  when  the  country  becomes  prosi)erous 
the  American  jx-ople  will  be  doul)ly  paid — in  money  l)y  an  in- 
crease of  their  commerce  and  in  glory  for  having  made  anoth(;r 
Cuba." 

As  has  already  been  sugg<!sted,  Uncle  Sam's  activities  in  the 
island  of  Haiti  are  not  confintid  to  th<!  re{)ub]ic  of  that  name 
alone,  whi(;h  0(!cupic;s  only  a  third  of  the  island,  but  extcmd  also 
to  Santo  Domingo,  which  occupies  the  other  two-thirds.  In  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine  Charles  H.  Noxon,  .Jr.,  former  first 
lieut«inant,  (lunrdia  Nacional  Dominicana,  tells  of  the  progress 
being  made  in  that  country.  While  the  p<!op]e  of  Santo  Domingo 
differ  from  those;  of  Haiti  in  that  the  leading  elements  are  not 
negroes,  but  of  Spanish  extraction,  it  appears  that  unsettled 
conditions  similar  to  those  in  the  smaller  republic  prevailed  within 
the  Dominican  l)order8  also  until  the  advent  of  the  United  States 


Marines  in  1916.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  marked  improve- 
ment. It  seems  that  banditry  was,  and  to  some  extent  still  is, 
the  main  difficulty  Uncle  Sam  has  had  to  combat  in  Santo 
Domingo.     We  read: 

As  a  cheek  on  the  lawless  elements  and  as  the  first  big  step 
toward  order,  the  proclamation  of  the  military  occupation  was 
promulgated  on  November  16,  1916.  The  occupation  was  ex- 
plained, certain  rules  of  conduct  laid  down  and,  above  all,  a  date 
set  by  which  all  arms  must  be  surrendered.  The  penalty  for 
disobedience  was  severe  at  first,  but  has  since  resolved  itself 
into  six  months'  imprisonment  or  a  fine  of  $300 — so  that  to-day 
the  country  is  almost  entirely  free  of  all  unlicensed  firearms. 
One  can  now  travel  in  all  the  pro\nnces  but  one  without  seeing 
unauthorized  men  armed  with  machetes  or  revolvers. 

The  papers  told  little  of  what  was  going  on  because  events  of 
this  island  republic  were  overshadowed  bj'  the  European  war. 
Perhaps  some  one  has  asked  you  what  the  United  States  is  doing 
there?  You  may  reply,  "Just  what  they  did  in  Cuba,"  and  that 
is  to  stabilize,  to  establish  law  and  order,  to  teach  a  weaker  na- 
tion how  to  do  and  then  later  on  to  expect  them  to  take  their 
place  with  other  nations  as  an  example  of  American  training 
and  of  the  application  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

To-day  we  find  the  forces  of  the  United  States  in  every  pro- 
vince of  the  republic.  In  the  capital  of  each  there  is  a  military 
Provost  Marshal,  who  attends  to  the  policing  of  his  province. 
Over  all  is  the  Military  Governor,  a  Rear-Admiral  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  whose  position  is  much  the  same  as  that  occupied 
by  General  Wood  some  years  ago  in  Cuba.  Two  regiments  of 
Marines  forming  one  brigade  are  showing  the  Dominican  how  to 
live  and  govern  himself  without  recourse  to  lawlessness.  Some 
5,000  Marines  are  maintaining  order  in  a  country  of  700,000 
people,  and  at  the  same  time  American  capital  and  genius  are 
creeping  in  and  showing  the  Dominican  the  American  way. 
Dominicans  are  educating  their  children  in  our  schools  and  uni- 
versities, and  these  in  turn  are  bringing  back  American  methods 
and  ideals.  • 

Now,  with  the  exception  of  the  Province  of  Seibo,  the  country 
has  been  rid  of  bandits.  That  means  that  eleven  provinces  out 
of  the  twelve  have  been  cleaned  out.  To-day  it  is  safe  to  travel 
unarmed  in  almost  every  section  of  the  country.  How  vastly 
different  from  the  times  when  every  man  carried  his  gun,  and  no 
man's  life  was  safe. 

Santo  Domingo  presents  the  unique  situation  of  a  republic 
with  neither  a  chief  executive  nor  a  law-making  body.  The 
country  seems  to  function,  however,  in  a  fairly  satisfactory 
manner,  under  the  watchful  supervision  of  Uncle  Sam,  who,  it  is 
understood,  both  lays  down  the  law  and  enforces  it.     As  we  read: 

Be  it  understood,  however,  that  the  Dominican  flag  still 
flies  in  every  town  and  province  on  all  public  buildings  except 
American  Headquarters.  The  Dominicans  still  run  their  own 
school  system  and  their  own  courts,  have  their  own  forms  of 
civil  government  in  their  towns,  and  elect  their  own  men  in  local 
town  offices.  The  United  States  reserves  to  itself  the  control 
of  the  Treasury  and  customs,  so  a^  to  build  up  the  finances.  It 
also  makes  the  appointment  of  the  governors  of  the  provinces. 

As  yet,  there  is  no  president  nor  congress.  But  Dominican 
officials  administrate  practically  all  the  offices  they  had  before. 
Only  they  are  responsible  to  Uncle  Sam  for  the  proper  execution 
of  their  duties  instead  of  to  one  of  their  own  number,  who,  as 
President,  always  proved  unable  to  maintain  even  the  semblance 
of  a  well-ordered  government. 

The  biggest  factor  for  a  well-regulated  government  undoubted- 
ly is  the  organization  of  the  native  army  known  as  the  Guardia 
Nacional  Dominicana. 

This  organization  is  entirely  a  product  of  the  ])oliey  of  the 
United  States  in  teaching  the  Dominicans  how  to  manage  their 
own  affairs.  The  writer,  having  served  as  a  company  commander, 
was  privil(!ged  to  observe  the  inner  workings  of  the  organiza- 
tion, which,  in  all  probability,  is  now  described  to  American 
readers  for  the  first  time.  Almost  unconsciously  the  whole 
trend  of  organization  has  been  after  that  of  the  Marines.  The 
cai)tains  and  first  licuitenants  are  American  officers  detailed  on 
detach(!d  duty  from  the  Marine  Cori)s.  'J'h(>y,  of  course,  receive 
comp(>nsation  from  the  Marine  Corps,  and  also  from  the  Domini- 
can Government,  serving  for  the  time  being  as  officers  of  the 
Dominican  Government,  wearing  the  native  embl(>m  on  their 
hats,  and  for  purposcis  of  instruction  becoming  Dominican  in 
attitude.  However,  in  its  growth  and  expansion,  Marine  Corps 
m(;thods  have  had  tlu*  molding  influence,  liesides  the  captains 
and  first  licuitenants,  the  majors  and  commandant  are  also 
American  officers  dc^tailed  from  the  Marine  Corps. 

Starting  with  nothing  in  the  lin<i  of  soldiery  in  our  sense  to 
work  on,  the  organization  has  been  built  up  until  to-day  there  are 
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OUTLINE  ROLL  CRUSHER  DRIVE 

KELLY   ISLAND    LIME    fie    TRANSPORT  CO. 
2'-  Marblehead,  Ohio 


LINE 
SHAFT 
PULLEY 


Y-^'f- 


MOTOR  DRIVE  PULLEY 
I20    R.P.M. 


ROLL  CRUSHER  PULLEYS 


63'a"- 


H. P.  Required  250 

Belt  Speed  3010  RRM 

R.RM.  Drive  Pulley  I20 

Specified  GOODYEAR  38 "  10  Ply 

BLUE  STREAK   Construction 


Copyright  1920.  bj  Th*  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Akron.  O. 


48  Months  Versus  18  Months-and  theCT.M. 


Up  to  four  years  ago  the  Edison  roll-crusher  drive 
shown  in  the  blueprint  was  considerable  of  a  trouble 
maker  as  regards  belts.  The  tremendous  burden 
of  starting  and  turning  the  1  5-ton  rolls  proved  too 
great  for  the  belts  being  used,  their  average  life  being 
about  eighteen  months.  Then  a  Goodyear  Belt  was 
tried.  1 1  has  already  given  nearly  48  months  of  serv- 
ice. Thus  the  Kelly  Island  Lime  &  Transport  Com- 
pany has  already  received  from  the  Goodyear  Belt 
30  more  months  of  service  than  from  any  belt  used 
previously  on  this  drive. 

They  have  gained  more  than  30  months  in  serv- 
ice alone.  When  our  Mr.  Foster  called  four  years 
ago  he  found  that  the  belts  then  in  use  gave  trouble. 
In  damp  weather  they  tightened  so  much  that  they 
endangered  the  bearings.  In  hot,  dry  weather  they 
stretched  so  that  frequently  they  had  to  be  taken  up 
several  times  a  week  in  order  to  move  the  rolls  at  all. 
In  addition,  the  grit  and  dust  of  the  crusher  used  to 
chew  up  the  belts  and  make  them  ragged  and  ineffi- 
cient some  months  before  they  had  to  be  discarded. 

After  careful  study  Mr,  Foster  recommended  a 

Goodyear  Belt  of  Blue  Streak  construction — abso- 
lutely waterproof,  friction-surfaced,  unstitched,  sup- 
ple, and  extraordinarily  strong.  The  Kelly  Island 
Company  agreed  to  try  it  out. 

The  Goodyear  Belt  has  never  had  to  be  taken  up 

in  its  four  years  of  hard  work.  The  grit,  dust,  ex- 
posure and  hard  work  have  affected  it  so  little  that 
it  looks  good  for  two  more  years. 


BELTING  »   PACKING 


After  the  Goodyear  Belt  had  been  working  for 
some  months,  Mr.  Foster  called  again.  The  Kelly 
Island  Company  were  well  pleased  with  the  belt  and 
interested  in  the  construction  which  made  possible 
the  excellent  service  they  were  receiving.  This  Mr. 
Foster  explained,  adding  that  even  that  construction 
might  be  of  little  help  if  it  didn't  fit  conditions.  He 
pointed  out  how  he  had  studied  the  drive,  how  he 
had  specified  for  it  a  belt  to  fit  the  need,  and  had  his 
recommendations  checked  by  the  Belting  Engineer- 
ing Department  at  Akron  to  be  absolutely  sure  of 
proper  application.  A  1 0-ply  belt  seemed  too  heavy 
for  th  ;  power,  but  it  was  certainly  necessary  to  start 
the  heavy  1  5-ton  rolls. 

Then  he  told  them  about  the  Goodyear  Plan  of 

Plant  Analysis — of  having  a  G.  T.  M. — Goodyear 
Technical  Man — study  every  drive  in  a  plant  and 
specify  the  proper  belt  for  it.  They  had  a  plant 
analysis  made — not  only  in  the  Marblehead  plant, 
but  in  all  the  plants  of  the  company — and  have  since 
ordered  many  belts  according  to  specifications  of 
our  engineers. 

If  you  have  a  belt-eating  drive,  ask  a  G.  T.  M.  to 

call.  He  will  do  so  without  charge  when  next  he  is 
in  your  vicinity.  The  G.  T.  M.'s  services  entail  no 
obligation,  because  the  savings  they  effect  for  belt 
users  are  so  considerable  that  a  gratifying  volume  of 
business  is  almost  certain  to  result  after  a  trial  of  his 
recommendations  has  been  made. 


HOSE • VALVES 
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fouftfoii  f'ompaniof!  of  eighty  men  i-at-h,  oiu-  coinpaiiv  locafcd 
in  the  capital  of  each  ])roviiicf.  The  enlisted  men  are.  of  coiuse, 
fh-awu  entirely  from  the  native  popidation.  Their  enhstmenl 
is  for  three  years  with  the  old  American  rate  of  pay  of  SI.")  j)er 
month  for  the  private.  They  ha\e  their  caboa,  or  corporals: 
sargeuion,  or  serg:eants;  and  sarfjcnlot;  prinieroa,  or  first  seritreants. 
just  as  the  ^larines  do.  The  effort  has  been  to  equip  and  train 
them  along  the  lines  of  ^larines.  Their  ontfit  is  almost  identical 
— canvas  legfrings,  khaki  |)ants,  O.  D.  shirts,  soft  hats.  Instead 
of  Spriiitrtield  ritlt'S  they  have  the  Krag  .lorirensen.  which  is  really 
the  onl\  difference  in  the  equipment  of  the  two  orfrani/.ations. 

Thus  with  Americans  in  control,  teaching,  guiding,  and  direct- 
ing, yet  with  the  positions  from  pri\  ate  to  second  Ueutenant  filled 
by  natives,  the  Dominican  is  fast  learning  the  American  uiethod 
of  policing  one's  own  country  .so  as  to  make  it  safe  for  all.  The 
Gi((iidi<i,  referring  to  the  men  collectively,  nuike  remarkably 
fine  soldiers.  They  ha^'e  ])ro\ed  (juicvk  to  learn  AmericaTi  diill 
in  nuirching  and  with  the  rifle — all  of  ^vhich  is  done  in  English. 
The  commands  for  the  various  movenu'iits  they  understand  com- 
pletely. It  is  the  requisite  of  the  uon-coms  that  they  be  able  to 
drill  in  English  and  to  read  and  write  Spanish.  Pictiu'e  a 
Dominican  sergeant  i)utting  his  men  through  daily  drill  on  the 
parade-ground,  giving  excellent  English  commands,  aud  yet  if 
you  asked  him  his  luime  you  would  lie  met  with  "  Fo  )io  hnhlo 
Ingles"  (I  don't  speak  English^. 


WAR-TORN   FRENCH    FARM-LANDS   AGAIN 
UNDER   THE   PLOW 


F' 


*' ""--FRANCE  FARMS  again  its  lighting  fields,"  or  at 
least  such  i)ortions  of  them  as  have  thus  far  been 
restored,  we  are  told  in  an  article  by  Alfred  11. 
Guruey,  appearing  in  the  Providence  Jonnnil,  and  describing 
the  vast  reclamation  task  confronting  the  j^eople  of  northern 
France  at  the  end  of  the  war.  It  will  take  a  long  time  to  restoj-e 
all  the  devastated  areas,  aggregating  millions  of  acres,  but  such  of 
the  inhabitants  as  remained  have  apparently  lost  no  tiiue  in 
getting  to  work.  They  have  already  reclaimed  1,100,000  acres, 
of  whi<'h  at  least  500,000  ha^e  been  planted  or  are  ready  for 
planting.  Before  the  war  the  stricken  sections  of  France,  such 
as  Picardy.  (^hampagne,  and  Artois,  contained  some  of  the  finest 
and  best-developed  farming  land  in  the  world.  When  the  fight- 
ing ceased,  they  presented  "a  desert  of  waste,"  says  Mr.  Gurney, 
with  shell-holes,  mine-craters,  and  trenches  mingling  in  grand 
chaos,  the  fertile  top  soil  blown  to  the  four  \A'inds  or  buried  under 
sterile  Subsoil.  But  the  i)eople  are  tackling  the  job  hcToicallj-. 
"They  seem  indomitable,  these  peasants,"  says  the  \vriter. 
For  the  purjiose  of  more  adequate  description,  IMr.  Gurney 
refers  to  the  invaded  agricultural  distri(!ts  by  zones,  three  in 
number,  of  wliicli  we  read: 

The  first  zone  takes  in  the  actual  front  where  fighting  was 
constant  throughout  the  four  years  of  struggle.  This  included 
2.207,.")(X)  acres  of  cultivated  land,  or  an  area  nearly  four  times 
the  land  surface  of  Rhode  Island.  How  nuich  of  it  A\-ill  ever  be 
reclaimed  no  one  can  yet  tell.  No  plow  will  penetrate  it.  For- 
ests have  gone;  only  the  stumps  of  the  trees  remain.  Farm- 
hous(!S  and  \'illages  are  wiped  out.  There  is,  for  instance,  the 
town  of  Brabant,  northwest  of  Verdun.  Only  a  rude  sign  tells 
its  .story:    "This  Was  Brabant." 

The  .second  zone,  about  as  large  as  the  first,  comimses  the 
territory  "behind  the  front."  Much  of  its  soil  has  l)een  almost 
irrei)arably  mixed  with  the  sub.soil,  thus  killing  its  fertility  and 
demanding  careful  attention  before  it  will  produce  again. 
Pastures  and  farms  are  badly  despoiled.  Nor  can  one  find  the 
old  properly  marks.  Since  the  armisticf;  thousands  of  German 
prisoners  and  a  small  army  of  civil  workers,  men,  wonuin,  and 
children,  have  been  trying  to  clear  away  this  zone.  They  have 
had  treiK'lM'S  to  fill,  dead  slu'lls  to  remove,  telegraph-wires  and 
j>oles  to  dig  up,  and  hundreds  of  miles  of  barbed  wire  to  dis- 
entangle, roll  up,  and  cart  to  railheads  for  shi[)ment  out  of  the 
district.      One  sees  these  [)iles  of  wire  (^\('i\\'\\  hr-re. 

The  third  zone  was  the  land  in  the  enemy's  hands.  The 
Germans  held  4,S00.(KK)  acres  of  cultivated  ground.  This  would 
give  a  farm  of  seven  acres  to  ev<'ry  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
this  Sta,te.  Some  of  the  zone  was  caught  in  th<'  ebb  and  How 
of  the  lighting  forces.  Much  of  it  the  (b-rmans  wilfull\'  neg- 
lected or  worked  .so  harshly  as  to  fake  all  life  aiul  richness  out  of 
it  for  years  to  come.  Drainage  ditches  have  been  filled  up  and 
roads  blotted  out. 

In  many  cases  the  big  stone  farui-buildings  were  strong  jmints 


in  defense  lines.  And  so  they  were  battered  to  pieces  by  shell- 
fire.  Other  buildings  not  in  strategic  positions  also  crumbled 
before  the  guns.  In  the  fir.st  two  zones  of  the  old  front  there  are 
few  farmhouses,  stables,  aud  sheds  that  ha^e  .survived.  The 
majority  of  returning  farmers  have  found  no  co\  er  Avorthy  of 
the  name  to  shelt(>r  them  while  they  are  beginning  anew. 

Xor  have  the.y  found  anything  with  which  to  work.  The 
destruction  of  farmiug-imj)lenients  by  the  Gernuins  was  thorough. 
What  they  did  not  destroy  they  sent  into  Germany.  When 
Marshal  Foch  nuvde  the  first  renewal  of  the  armistice  last  winter 
he  told  the  Germans  that  they  must  give  uj)  all  stolen  agricul- 
tural machinery  as  well  as  engines  and  rolling  stock.  The 
failure  to  plow  land  in  the  devastated  r(>gions  last  spring,  due 
largely  to  the  lack  of  machinerv.  is  said  to  have  cost  France 
at  least  $400,000,000. 

In  coiuiection  with  the  work  of  reclamation,  the  French 
farmers  ha\  e  developed  an  efficient  system  of  cooj)eration 
among  themselves,  according  to  Mr.  Gurney.  Government  as- 
sistance was  necessary  in  the  rehabilitation  process,  but  con- 
nected therewith  was  much  red  tape.  One  farmer  alone,  it  is 
said,  could  not  unwind  enough  of  this  hampering  fabric  to  do 
him  any  good,  but  a  group  of  farmers  were  usually  able  to 
obtain  resiUts — 

So  the  farmers  have  banded  together  by  conimmies,  or  town- 
shii)s,  to  buy  machinery  and  to  work  their  land  in  common. 
This  cooperation  has  "thus  becom(>  the  direct  agent  of  agri- 
cultural reconstruction."  The  first  societies,  it  may  be  noted, 
came  into  existence  in  1917,  after  the  retirement  of  the  Germans 
to  the  Hindenburg  line.  Nearly  a  thousand  ti'actors  were 
shipped  into  Picardy  and  the  lie  de  France  to  i)repare  the  land. 
The  British  and  F'rench  army  authorities  also  gave  men  and 
horses  to  those  farmers  who  insisted  on  working  even  in  range 
of  the  Gernum  guns. 

The  number  of  these  so(;ieties  has  been  constantlj'  increasing 
through  the  past  siunmer.  You  find  them  now  throughout 
the  liberated  regions.  They  Avork  well  and  thej'  are  getting 
results  from  the  Government.  All  holdings  in  a  societj-  are  con- 
sidered as  one  farm  and  are  run  accordingly.  The  management 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  farmer  elected  by  members  of  the  societj'. 
Profits  are  divided  in  accord  Avith  the  area  held  hy  each  member. 
The  society  buys  all  necessary  implements  aud  stock,  getting 
its  credit  through  the  system  arranged  by  the  GoAernment. 

Naturally  this  coojieration  is  not  perfect.  For  one  thing,  it  has 
not  yet  considered  the  n(>ed  of  rebuilding  farmhouses.  The 
Government  has  been  putting  u])  temporary  houses,  but  its 
])rogress  has  been  slow  and  spasmodic.  During  the  summer 
thousands  of  farmers  liA'ed  in  dugouts,  in  patched  barns,  and  in 
w  ooden  shacks  giA'en  them  by  Avelfare  societies  like  the  Red  Cross. 

Of  th(>  farm-lands  damaged  by  the  Avar  it  is  estimated  that  the 
French  have  already  reclaimed  1,100,000  acres.  Of  this  total 
at  least  500,000  liaA'e  been  planted  or  are  ready  for  fall  planting. 
Working  with  the  farmers  Avere  Chinese  and  Sj)anish  laborers 
and  German  i)risoners.  Thousands  of  the  prisoners  are  at 
])resent  returning  to  Germany.  Their  loss  is  felt,  even  tho 
they  were  lazy,  and,  as  individuals,  about  as  tiseful  as  a  porcelain 
frog  on  the  parlor  mantel.  Tlie  German  GoA'ernment  has  as 
A'et  made  no  effort  to  send  real  labor  into  Franc(>,  as  included 
in  tho  armistice  terms. 

The  cleaning  of  the  ground  is  far  from  a  complete  job.  Prison- 
ers and  civilian  laborers  haA'e  already  rolled  up  and  got  rid  of 
6,500  miles  of  barbed  Avire.  Thousands  of  dead  shells  have  been 
exploded.  If  on*^  realiz(>s,  or  is  able  to  rcialize,  that  in  the 
neighborhood  of  th<'  town  of  ^lontdidier  alone  there  Avere  at  the 
end  of  the  war  at  least  100,000  dead  shells,  or  duds,  one  Avdll 
appreciate  the  size  of  the  task  of  preparing  the  land  for  the  ploAV. 

A  recent  rejiort  from  the  Oei)art  inent  of  the  Oise  is  illuminat- 
ing. Out  of  701  communes  or  townships  in  the  Department,  2ti;i 
w(T(i  damaged.  Of  this  number  102  wen;  totally  destroyed.  Tho 
cultivated  land  hurt  by  the  construction  of  trenches,  bj-  gun- 
fire, and  by  (ightitig  amounted  to  412.000  acres.  Uj)  to  .lune  1 
last,  ()1,47S  inhabitiints  of  tjus  107,2()S  e\acuat(>d  in  1914  had 
returned. 

With  the  aid  of  soldiers,  of  ju-isoners,  and  of  labor  intro- 
duced by  their  cooperative  soci(»ties,  they  had  cleared  on  August  1 
in  the  districts  of  Gompiegne  and  (Vermont  a  total  of  124,005 
acres  and  j)nt  them  in  a  state  of  culture.  Their  labor  involved 
the  search  for  and  the  digging  out  of  project ih's.  tilling  in  and 
levding  old  trench  systems  and  of  rooting  out  barbed-Avire 
(■ntanglenients.  The  report  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Department 
.says  truly  that  the  "reeonstruction  of  the  farm-lands  has  gone 
on  mon;  quickly  than  the  reconstruction  of  our  cities  and 
houses." 

In  the  Department  of  the  Sommi<  there  were  in  S<'j)tember  last; 
over  ('»0,(KX)  workers,  including  prisoners,  engaged  in  <4earing  the 
land   for  fall    plowing  and    planting.     Agric.dt  ural    imi)lenH'nts, 
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End  your  coal 
troubles  ijoith 


the  automatic  liquid 
fuel  burning  heater 

"\70U  can  install  a  Nokol  Automatic  Heater  in  any  good 
^    house-heating  apparatus — steam,  hot  water  or  hot  air — 
by  merely  removing  the  grates.    It  will  do  the  work  ot  coal 
and  do  it  cheaply. 

The  Nokol  Heater  burns  kerosene  or  an  even  less  ex^^en- 
sive  liquid  fuel.  At  one  stroke  you  eliminate  the  expense, 
bother,  dirt,  dust,  soot  and  ashes  of  coal  burning,  and  make 
a  wonderful  investment  in  comfort  and  peace  of  mind. 

Nokol  operation  is  entirely  automatic:  merely  set  the  living 
room  thermostat,  keep  the  fuel  tank  filled  and  the  machine 
takes  care  of  itself 

As  regards  safety— the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
has  approved  this  device  in  its  entirety. 

JLet  us  give  you  further  information  about  this  appliance. 
THE   STEAM   CORPORATION 


2     WEST     ADAMS     S  T  R  E  E  T  •  C  H  I  C  A  G  O 

J 


Protefted  bv  Dohle-Detroit  Patents 
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A  day  seldom  passes  Without  affording  beneficial  uses  for  Listerine 


itlSTERlii 


Comphtin^  the  Traveling  Kit 


Four  essential  needs  are  taken  care  of 
by  the  modest  bottle  of  Listerine  found 
in  so  many  toilet  kits. 

It  enables  the  traveler  to  guard  the 
mouth  and  the  nasal  passages  against 
the  threatening  infections  of  crowded 
places. 

As  a  mouth  wash,  it  takes  care  of  the 
spaces  between  the  teeth  where  even 
the  most  thoroughly  wielded  tooth- 
brush cannot  reach. 

It  provides  a  soothing  and  antiseptic 
lotion  for  use  after  shaving. 

It  supplies  a  convenient  and  thorough 
antiseptic  dressing  for  scratches  and 
cuts. 

For  these  and  other  uses  Listerine  has 
long  enjoyed  a  preferred  position 
because  of  its  known  efficacy  and  non- 
poisonous  nature. 

Manufactured  only  by 

LAMBERT  PHARMACAL  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


the  safe  antiseptic 


I 


I 


• 

I 
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French,  American,  and  British,  are  being  distributed  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  But  it  will  take  many,  many  months  before  the 
demand  is  met.  A  conservative  estimate  gives  these  totals  of 
necessary  implements:  55,150  plows,  39,350  cultivators,  50,750 
barrows,  44,000  rollers,  20,040  rakes,  14,000  tedding-machines, 
70,000  wagons,  27,000  mowing-machines,  and  22,500  threshing- 
machines. 

In  the  Champagne  region  the  vineyards,  for  which  this  section 
is  famous,  suffered  extensively.  The  demand  for  champagne 
is  many  times  greater  than  the  supply,  and  it  is  said  that  it  will 
be  ten  or  fifteen  years  before  the  wine-production  will  be  re- 
stored to  what  it  was  before  the  war.  Heavy  losses  have  also 
been  sustained  in  live  stock  and  in  the  beet-sugar  industry.  As 
we  read: 

The  loss  in  cattle  has  been  tremendous.  In  the  Department 
of  the  Ardennes,  famous  for  its  choice  cattle,  113,000  head  dis- 
appeared during  the  war.  Only  4,000  of  this  number  were  found 
after  the  retirement  of  the  Germans  and  the  return  of  the 
natives.  The  invasion  of  the  Germans  in  1914  caused  the  im- 
mediate loss  of  a  million  cattle.  It  took  another  million  to 
help  feed  the  PVench  Army.  The  total  loss  since  1914  is  said 
to  be  2,500,000  head.  Since  1916  France  has  been  obliged 
to  import  between  200,000  and  300,000  tons  of  frozen  meat 
annually  to  meet  the  demands  of  her  people. 

Three  million  pigs  have  been  lost  to  the  country  in  the  last 
five  years.  Sheep  have  fallen  oft'  between  30  and  40  per  cent. 
in  number.  In  the  days  when  the  army  had  to  be  fed,  cows  were 
taken  along  with  the  bullocks.  There  was  little  time  for  dis- 
crimination, for  weighing  the  consequences.  In  August  last 
the  first  shipment  of  cows  from  America  arrived  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  the  liberated  regions.  Holland  is  also  sending  in 
cows.  But  the  few  thousands  are  swallowed  up  in  the  territory 
over  which  they  are  being  spread.  Milk,  butter,  and  cheese  are 
still  almost  as  scarce  as  they  Avere  in  the  dark  days  of  the  war. 

The  sugar-beet  district  near  the  Belgian  border  is  beginning  to 
show  faint  signs  of  life.  The  Germans  razed  or  wrecked  139 
beet-factories.  Two-thirds  of  the  sugar-production  of  the 
country  had  been  coming  from  the  devastated  departments. 
The  total  acreage  under  sugar-beet  cultivation  dwindled  from 
o34,240  acres  to  170,420  acres.  The  losses  to  the  industry  are 
jiven  as  $187,789,000  by  Mr.  Dubois,  of  the  French  Budget 
Commission. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  some  fifty  factories  have  been  re- 
paired or  are  in  process  of  reconstruction.  A  few  of  the  old 
sugar-beet  farms  have  been  put  back  into  workable  condition. 
There  was  a  little  planting  last  March,  but  the  amount  of  the 
crop  has  not  yet  been  made  known.  The  question  of  homes  for 
the  workers  is  a  hard  one;  labor  is  very  scarce,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has,  as  usual,  been  slow  about  advancing  necessary  credit 
to  the  manufacturers  who  are  eager  to  get  back  to  producing. 
In  some  quarters  there  is  fear  that  unless  something  heroic  is  done 
this  fall  and  winter  France  will  become  almost  absolutely 
dependent  on  the  outside  world  for  her  sugar. 

The  government  control  of  the  sugar  price,  thus  affecting  the 
price  of  beets,  has  not  helped  in  the  recovery  of  the  industry. 
Some  of  the  former  growers  have  found  that  there  is  more  money 
in  chicory,  and  are  giving  up  beets  for  it.  Especially  in  the 
Departments  of  the  Nord  and  the  Pas-de-Calais  chicory  is  now 
competing  with  beets  as  the  leading  crop. 

Very  little  has  been  done  with  regard  to  the  replanting  of  the 
fruit-trees  destroyed  by  the  Germans  wantonly  and  by  the  shell- 
fire  of  the  artillery  of  both  sides.  No  one  really  knows  how 
many  trees  have  been  lost.  No  one,  in  government  circles, 
that  is,  really  seems  to  care.  But  there  is  agitation  in  favor  of  a 
census  and  a  demand  that  Germany  be  forced  to  return  tree  for 
tree.  If  nothing  is  done,  one  wTiter  points  out,  the  German 
nurserymen  will  in  a  year  or  two  be  selling,  or  trying  to  sell, 
trees  to  the  French  farmers  at  high  prices.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  the  wholesale  destruction  of  fruit-trees  and  of  fine  shade- 
trees  the  Germans  had  considerable  method.  By  winning  the 
war  they  could  practically  dictate  to  the  French  what  prices  would 
rule  for  new  trees. 

It  appears  that  the  reclamation  work  in  Fi'ance  is  not  only 
arduous  but,  at  least  at  first,  it  was  exceedingly  dangerous  on 
account  of  unexploded  shells.     Says  Mr.  Gurney: 

How  many  returned  farmers  and  how  many  women  and 
children  have  been  killed  or  maimed  by  the  explosion  of  "duds" 
and  grenades  left  in  the  fields  no  one  knows.  The  number  is 
added  to  almost  daily.  During  the  summer  one  could  not  read 
a  Paris  newspaper  without  seeing  the  account  of  some  tragedy 
in  the  liberated  regions.     Children  in  particular  have  suffered. 

In  many  districts  there  were  no  schools,  and  the  children  ran 
wild  in  the  fields  and  among  the  trenches  and  dugoats  of  the  old 
fighting-ground.     They   found   grenades   and   fuses   and   other 
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dangerous  things  of  war.  Their  casualty  list  would  read  like  the 
list  in  America  before  the  advent  of  the  safe  and  sane  Fourth 
of  July. 

But  danger  has  not  discouraged  the  French  farmer.  The 
slowness  of  the  Government  in  adjusting  claims,  in  bringing  up 
suitable  transport,  in  providing  necessary  machinery  and  ma- 
terials for  improving  the  reclaimed  land  has  irritated  but  not 
dismayed  him.  For  centuries  his  people  have  tilled  this  soil. 
And  he  will  stick.  Moreover,  he  will  bring  it  back  to  pro- 
ductiveness, in  spite  of  every  difficulty.  His  struggle  may  take 
3'ears,  but  it  will  be  a  winning  one. 


CAN  A   SENATOR   BECOME   PRESIDENT? 
HISTORY'S   ANSWER 

FLAT  ASSERTIONS  that  "no  Senator  has  ever  been 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,"  and  other 
suggestions  that  it  is  about  as  easy  for  a  Senator  to  get 
into  the  White  House  as  President  as  it  is  for  a  rich  man,  accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptures,  to  get  into  heaven,  do  not  seem  to  have 
dampened  Senatorial  ambitions.  The  New  York  Evening  Post 
recalls  Tom  Reed's  famous  dream  that  the  election  of  the 
President  had  been  given  over  to  the  Senate  by  a  Constitutional 
amendment,  that  the  ballots  had  been  duly  cast  in  the  first 
election,  and  that  the  teller  rose  'mid  breathless  silence  to 
announce:  "No  choice,  one  vote  for  each  Senator."  The 
Washington  Star  reminds  us  that  among  the  Senators  who  are 
frankly  out  for  the  nomination  or  who  have  been  very  strongly 
urged  by  their  friends  are  Johnson,  of  California;  Harding,  of 
Ohio;  Watson,  of  Indiana;  Sutherland,  of  West  Virginia; 
Poindexter,  of  Washington,  all  Republicans;  Pomerene,  of 
Ohio;  Hitchcock,  of  Nebraska,  and  Owen,  of  Oklahoma,  Demo- 
crats. Then  there  are  perhaps  a  dozen  other  Senators  who  are 
likely  to  be  put  forward  as  favorite  sons  in  the  party  conven- 
tions. At  the  last  Republican  convention  six  Senators  were 
put  in  nomination  for  the  head  of  the  Republican  ticket — Weeks, 
of  Massachusetts;  Sherman,  of  Illinois;  Cummins,  of  Iowa; 
La  FoUette,  of  Wisconsin;  Knox,  of  Pennsylvania;  and  Borah, 
of  Idaho.  To  assertions  that  no  Senator  has  ever  become 
President,  several  editors  reply  that  eight  Presidents  have  served 
in  the  Senate  and  have  later  been  elected  President  altho  none 
of  them  stept  directly  from  the  Capitol  to  the  White  House. 
James  A.  Garfield  was  elected  President  while  Senator-elect, 
but  before  he  had  taken  his  seat.  The  Nashvdlle  Banner  pre- 
sents for  the  information  of  its  readers  the  following  facts 
regarding  our  "Senator-Presidents": 

James  Monroe  was  a  United  States  Senator  from  Virginia, 
from  1790  to  1794.     He  was  first  elected  President  in  1817. 

John  Quincy  Adams  served  in  the  United  States  Senate  from 
Massachusetts  from  1802  to  1809.  He  was  elected  President 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1825. 

Andrew  Jackson  served  one  year  in  the  Senate,  from  1797  to 
1798,  and  again  from  1823  to  1825.  He  was  first  elected  Presi- 
dent in  1828. 

Martin  Van  Buren  was  Senator  from  New  York  from  1822 
to  1828.  He  was  elected  Vice-President  in  1832  and  President 
in  1836. 

William  Henry  Harrison  represented  Ohio  in  the  Senate  from 
1825  to  1829,  and  was  elected  President  in  1840. 

John  Tyler  was  Senator  from  Virginia  from  1827  to  1836.  In 
1840  he  was  elected  Vice-President  on  the  ticket  with  Harrison, 
and  became  President  when  Harrison  died  a  month  after  his 
inauguration. 

FrankUn  Pierce  was  in  the  Senate  from  New  Hampshire  from 
1837  to  1842,  and  was  elected  President  in  1852. 

Andrew  Johnson  was  in  the  Senate  from  this  State  from  1857 
to  1862.  He  was  elected  Vice-sPresident  on  the  ticket  with 
Lincoln  in  1864,  and  became  President  after  Lincoln's  assassina- 
tion. He  was  elected  Senator  again  in  1875.  He  was  the  only 
President  ever  elected  Senator  subsequent  to  his  term  in  the 
executive  office. 

James  A.  Garfield  had  been  elected  a  Senator  from  Ohio  in 
1880,  but  was  elected  President  the  same  year  before  the  time 
for  him  to  take  a  seat  in  the  Senate. 

Benjamin  Harrison  was  Senator  from  Indiana  from  1881  to 
1887,  and  was  elected  President  in  1888. 

The  Banner  comments  that  "no  member  of  the  present  Senate 
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seeuis  likely  to  break  the  precedent  of  144  years,  tlio  there  are 
about  niuety-six  members  who  are  doubtless  more  tlian  williusi: 
to  be  iii\oked  by  oue  or  the  other  of  the  political  parties  to 
make  the  attempt."  The  Pittsburg  Sun  is  inclined  to  emphasize 
the  gap  between  Senatorial  and  Executive  service  in  the  case 
of  eight  of  the  Presidents  named.  They  were  called  to  the 
Presidential  chair,  it  observes,  "after  the  passing  years  had 
drawn  the  veil  of  gentle  forgetfulness  over  their  terms  iu  the 
treaty-ratifying  branch."  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  average 
inter\al  between  Senatorship  and  the  Presidency  ""is  a  trifle 
more  than  eleven  years."  And  the  Pittsburg  editor  thinks  it 
"not  improper  to  suggest  to  the  gentlemen  in  the  upper  branch  of 
Congress  who  are  casting  covetous  eyes  at  the  office  they  have 
sought  so  assiduously  to  belittle"  that  "there  is  now  no  appar- 
ent reason  for  reducing  the  average."  But  the  Washington  Star, 
perhaps  because  it  is  jjuhlished  in  a  city  where  Senators  live, 
and  move,  and  ha\c  their  political  being,  and  has  therefore 
become  well  acquainted  with  their  good  points,  is  more  chari- 
table. It  admits  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  dur- 
ing a  long  period  of  years  been  accustomed  to  seeing  their 
Presidents  come  from  the  Governor's  chair  or  from  the  Cabinet. 
But,  it  continues,  '"that  does  not  mean  that  there  has  not  been 
good  Presidential  material  in  the  Senate  nor  that  there  are  not 
iu  the  Senate  to-day  men  who  \\ould  make  admirable  chief 
executives  of  the  countrv." 


"GREENS,"  "WHITES,  ■  "REDS,"  "RADISHES,' 
AND    OTHER    RUSSIAN   TROUBLES 


R 


ttTr--sADISHES"  AND  "GKEENS"  don't  necessarily  have 
a  vegetal  meaning  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Russian 
Bolshe\"iki.  It  seems  that  in  the  Soviet  ^•ernaculaT 
these  two  terms  designate  two  elements  that  are  working  against 
Bolshe\ism.  A  "Radish,"  Bolshevistically  speaking,  is  defined 
by  Paul  Dukes  in  the  London  Tiinca  as  "a  man  who  fervently 
professes  devotion  to  the  Communist  cause  while  harboring  a 
secret  longing  for  its  overthrow."  In  other  words,  he  is  "red" 
on  the  outside  but  "  white"  within,  and  that  makes  him  a  radish. 
The  epithet  •"  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Trotzky  himself. 
The  "Greeii.-i."  otherwise  known  as  the  "Green  Guard."  are 
groiii)s  of  peasant  soldiers  who  have  deserted  from  tlie  ranks  of 
the  "Reds"  and  the  "Whites"  because  they  "didn't  want  to 
fight  any  more."  When  they  cut  loose,  they  made  a  bolt  for 
the  woods  and  the  open  country,  where  they  remained  in  hiding, 
and  hence  received  the  nickname  of  "(Jreen  Guards."  These 
"Radishes"  and  "Greens,"  it  appears,  constitute  a  large  pro- 
portion of  tliat  great  bod>-  of  malcontents,  styled  in  Bolshevik 
nomenclature  "coimter-revolutionaries,"  which  the  powers  that 
be  in  Russia  have  thus  far  vainly  tried  to  exterminate.     We  read: 

It  has  been  one  of  Trotzky's  chief  aims  to  root  out  all  the 
"Radishes."  There  are  thousands  in  1  lie  lied  army.  There  are 
many  especially  young  l{ed  ofliccrs.  to  whom  the  Red  army 
offers  an  easy  field  for  a  career.  There  are  also  many  who  do 
not  care  either  way.  neither  for  the  Communists  nor  for  th<' 
Whites.  I  am  talking  of  more  or  less  thinking  peoi)le,  but 
people  with  no  will  of  their  own — with  no  color  1o  their  character, 
if  I  may  put  it  that  way. 

"Radishes"  are  found  everywhere,  in  the  army,  fleet,  Soricl 
institutions.  i)auper  committe<'s.  and  in  the  Cormnunist  ])arty. 
There  an;  fewer  among  the  workmen.  There  are  scarcely  any 
among  the  peasantry.  Workmen  and  |)easants.  taking  refuge 
in  their  numbers,  rarely  simulate  sympathy  with  the  Rolshe\  ik 
regime.  At  the  elections  to  the  Petrograd  SnritI  in  .July  the  work- 
men and  women  of  the  Baltic,  Works  ojxnly  (rried:  "We  are  for 
Kolchak!"  So  the  election  was  declared  void,  as  the  workers 
ooulrl  not  be  persuaded  to  work  for  a  Coinrnunist. 

One  discovers  "  Radishes"  only  after  long  ac(juaintance  and 
cautious  feeling  of  tlx-  ground.  I  was  astonished  when  I  joined 
the  Red  army  to  find  how  many  "Radishes"  there  were  among 
the  .soldiers.  I  am  incliiir-d  to  think  this  was  a  featu!"e  of  the 
Petrograd  front.  I  will  call  them  by  a  commoner  term— "coun- 
ter-rcN  olutionaries."  In  Englan<l  the  term  "counter-revolution- 
ary" ai)|>ears  to  im|)ly  an  enemy  of  tlu-  revolution  as  a  whole. 
That  is  not  the  signidcatice  a))plie(l  to  it  in  Russia.  It  means 
simjdy  any  one  who  is  against  the  |)resent  Soricl  n'gime.      There 


are  multitudes  of  "counter-revolutionaries"  who  will  oi)pose  any 
tendency  toward  reaction.  The  most  violent  and  unbalanced  of 
the  "cotmter-revolutionaries"  are  the  Left  Social  Revolution- 
arj^  party.     They  are  preaching  terror  against  the  Bolsheviki. 

Every  regiment  has  a  political  organization  attached  to  it. 
It  is  called  the  "Communist  group,"  and  is  ai)pointed  by  the 
Communist  party.  The  duties  of  the  Communist  group  are 
to  show  a  revolutionary  example  to  the  non-Communist  soldiers, 
to  aid  in  the  propaganda  of  Commtinist  ideas  among  the  latter, 
to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline,  and  generally  to  bring 
up  the  Red  soldier  in  the  way  he  should  go. 

In  the  military  unit  (numbering  about  200  men)  to  which  I 
was  attached  the  Communist  grou])  consisted  of  six  men. 
This  is  about  the  percentage  in  most  regiments.  One  of  the 
six  was  the  cotnmissar.  The  duty  of  the  commissar  is  to  super- 
vise the  political  work  of  the  whole  regiment.  He  is  ordered  to 
keep  a  strict  watch  over  the  actions  and  behavior  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  regiment  and  over  the  officer  staff,  who  are  always 
under  suspicion.  There  are  some  special  regiments  consisting 
almost  exclusively  of  Communists.  These  are  the  backbone  of 
the  Red  army.  There  are  others,  of  foreign  nationalitj',  who 
are  well  paid  and  well  kept — the  Bashkirs,  for  instance. 

Some  of  the  peculiar  methods  employed  by  the  Soviet  leaders 
to  check  desertion  from  the  ranks  of  Bolshevism  and  to  win  new 
recruits  are  described  in  the  following: 

There  is  a  law  in  force  that  no  man  may  occupy  any  position 
of  authority  in  the  army  or  navy  imless  his  wife  or  near  relatives 
are  living  in  Soviet  Russia.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  there 
have  been  so  many  cases  of  infidelity  among  the  officer  staff,  or, 
to  put  it  colloquially,  so  many  "Radishes"  have  been  discovered 
among  them,  that  it  became  necessary  to  adopt  some  really  ef- 
fective method  of  control.  Every  officer  is  compelled  to  sign  a 
declaration  to  the  effect  that  in  case  of  his  infidelity  he  is  aware 
that  his  wife  and  children,  or  other  near  relatives,  will  be  arrested 
and  deported. 

I  know  numbers  of  men  who  are  violently  hostile  to  the 
Soviet  regime,  but  who  will  certainly  fight  for  it  in  view  of  this 
last  regulation.  It  was  the  most  effective  measure  introduced 
by  the  Bolsheviki  to  check  the  officers  deserting  or  attempting 
to  join  the  Whites. 

Having  ])roved  so  successful  against  the  officers,  the  measure 
was  applied  to  the  common  soldiers  when  desertion  became  epi- 
demic. When  I  left  Petrograd  at  the  beginning  of  September 
there  was  near  Luga  a  new  concentration-camp  containing  from 
10,000  to  I.'),000  women,  the  wives,  sisters,  and  mothers  not  of 
officers,  but  of  common  peasants  who  had  run  over  to  the  Whites. 

The  j)olitical  organization  of  the  Red  army  is  its  most 
interesting  feature.  Every  conceivable  means  is  employed  to 
turn  the  soldiers.into  Commtmists,  even  if  only  in  name.  Coax- 
ing, hoaxing,  and  force  are  applied  in  ttirn,  but  with  equally 
futile  results.  It  is  often  easier  to  make  them  fight  than  to 
make  them  join  the  Communist  i)arty.  Iiecause  they  are  always 
being  assured  that  the  Whites  are  already  beaten  and  that  the 
war  will  be  over  in  a  week.  The  miserable  peasant,  especially 
the  newly  mobilized,  then  fights  blindly  just  to  "get  it  over." 

An  order  was  issued  in  .July  b^-  Trotzky  for  the  preferential 
dispatch  of  trains  bearing  literatiu'e  to  the  front.  Even  troop- 
trains  were  to  be  detained,  if  ])ossible,  to  allaw  propaganda 
trains  to  reach  the  front  sooner.  Vast  quantities  of  literature, 
all  of  it  Communist,  are  printed  and  distributed  gratis.  The 
propagation  of  any  other  [)olitical  ideas  is  a  criminal  offense  as 
aiding  the  "counter-revolutioti." 

Only  on(!  aspect  of  this  i)roi)aganda  has  met  with  considerable 
success.  Exhortations  to  fight  for  the  establishment  of  the 
l)our(feoixie,  for  the  abolition  of  cajjital,  are  of  no  avail.  The 
])easant  does  not  understaiui  these  things.  Besides,  he  has  seen 
th<^s(»  (»xp(Tim(mts  in  working  and  formc^d  his  own  crude  con- 
clusions. Even  the  division  of  riches  among  the  i)oor  no  longer 
api)eals  to  him,  for  he  has  learned  that  the  benefits  are  followed 
by  responsibilities  in  the  form  of  taxes,  etc.,  which  he  does  not 
want  to  pay.  Rut  the  ])aiuting  of  the  Whites  in  the  most  liu'id 
colors  imaginable,  aided  by  the  fantastic  st()ri(>s  told  by  bogus 
deserU'rs  from  the  Whit<>s  in  which  every  conceivable  atrocity 
is  attributed  to  the  latter,  who  are  said  to  burn  every  Red 
soldier  whole,  after  skewering  his  eyes  out,  and  so  on,  has  cer- 
tainly had  the  effect  of  making  many  a  Red  soldier  think  twice 
before  deserting. 

.■\t  a  mass-meeting  in  Petrograd,  ZiiiovielT  (pioled  what  he 
.said  was  an*official  statenu'Ut  iu  a  White  Guard  newspaper, 
in  which  (as  he  said)  "General  Yudentich  i)ublicly  declared  his 
intention  on  taking  Petrograd  to  nuissacre  wholesale  not  only 
the  workingmeii  and  women,  but  their  children  as  well,  as  these 
reptiles  will  present  no  le.ss  a  danger  to  bankers  and  landowners 
in  the  future  than  their  parents  do  now!" 

The    Greens,    who    consist    of    deserters    from    "causes"   for 
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A  World-Wide  Good  Name 


This  business  has  not  grown 
just  because  the  automobile 
business  has  grown. 

It  has  grown  because  there 
has  grown  up  in  America, 
and  all  over  the  world,  a 
demand  for  the  kind  of  a 
motor  car  Dodge  Brothers 
build. 

It  has  grown  because  the 
users  of  these  cars  have  given 
Dodge  Brothers  a  good  name 
as  careful,  conscientious 
manufacturers. 

The  result  is  that  wherever 
these  two  words  —  Dodge 
Brothers  —  are  seen,-  they 
stand  as  a  symbol  of  excep- 
tional motor  car  value. 

Even  when  they  appear,  all 
alone,  on  a  window,  or  a  wall, 
or  a  bulletin  board,  they  in- 
stantly mean  something  spe- 
cial and  significant  to  the 
passer-by. 

They  call  up  a  picture  cf  a 
particular  kind  of  a  motor  car. 

Or,  to  be  exact,  a  particular 
kind  of  motor  car  workman- 
ship, which  people  have  come 
to  associate  with  the  name 
Dodge  Brothers. 

The  two  words  —  Dodge 
Brothers — are  an  advertise- 
ment     in      themselves,      not 


merely  in  America,  but  the 
wide  world  over. 

The  first  thought  that  follows, 
wherever  they  are  seen,  is  the 
thought  of  a  car  that  is  re- 
liable. 

The  name  has  come  to  suggest 
integrity — integrity  in  the  car, 
and  integrity  in  the  manufac- 
turing and  business  methods 
of  the  men  who  build  it. 

Such  a  good  name  is,  of 
course,  almost  priceless  in 
value. 

Dodge  Brothers  are  keenly 
alive  to  that  fact. 

They  realize  that  the  perma- 
nence of  their  business  rests 
upon  the  continuance  of  that 
good  name. 

They  realize  that  such  a  name 
is  a  perpetual  promise  to  the 
people,  which  must  be  per- 
petually fulfilled  by  a  finer 
and  finer  product. 

As  long  as  the  name  is  at- 
tached to  their  motor  car. 
Dodge  Brothers  may  be  de- 
pended upon  to  safeguard  and 
protect  it. 

As  long  as  they  build  motor 
cars  they  will  be  the  best 
motor  cars  Dodge  Brothers 
can  build. 


DodbeBrothers.Detrdit 
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MAGINE  your  dining  room  table  or  your 
varnished  floor  in  place  of  the  wood  panel 
illustrated  above — how  much  of  the  varnish 

finish  of  either  would  be  left  after  boiling  in 

water  for  thirty  minutes  ? 

Yet  the  wood  panel  has  a  rich,  piano-like 
varnish  finish  that  will  come  from  the  boiling 
test  as  freshly  elegant  as  it  went  in. 

Hot    water    from    leaky    radiators,    driven-in    rain,    or 
tracked -in  moisture,  will  not  harm  your  floors — house- 
hold accidents  will  not  injure  your  furniture  —  steam  or 
humidity    will    not    dim    the 
finish    of  your   woodwork  —  if 

finished     with     this     superior  ^ 

waterproof  varnish.  -         "^ 

The  visible  proof  that  it  is 
waterproof  is  in  your  dealer's 
window  —  see  the  wood  panel 
varnished  with  Water  Spar  and 
dated  to  show  you  how  many 
months  the  finish  has  been 
under  water. 


which  they  refuse  to  fight  any  longer,  seem 
,to  have  developed  a  considerable  amount 
of  fighting  ability  on  their  own  account, 
after  their  movement  had  gained  some 
headway.     The  account  says: 

Tho  they  don't  want  to  fight  for  either 
the  Reds  or  the  Whites,  they  will  fight 
against  Commissars,  Communists,  Bolshe- 
vik!, Soviets,  and  all  the  other  paraphernalia 
of  the  present  regime. 

During  the  summer  this  movement  de- 
veloped to  enormous  proportions.  In  many 
parts,  particularly  in  the  south,  they  have 
ofT(>red  very  great  service  to  the  White 
armies,  especially  in  raiding  the  rear  of  the 
Reds.  They  were  estimated  in  August  as 
numbering  hundreds  of  thousands  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  They  became 
the  terror  of  the  Communist  and  Soviet 
officials  in  many  parts  of  the  provinces. 
In  some  cases  the  Greens  existed  with  the 
connivance,  and  even  assistance,  of  local 
Bolshevik  authorities,  who  simply  dared 
not  take  measures  against  them  for  fear  of 
the  local  population.  It  was  easy  for  the 
Greens  to  maintain  their  separate  existence, 
for  the  population  was  only  too  willing  to 
feed,  support,  and  aid  them  in  every  way. 
Bread  that  the  authorities  could  not  force 
the  peasants  to  yield  even  under  threat  of 
severe  reprisals  the  peasants  gave  up  to  the 
Greens  gratuitously.  When  the  Green 
bands  get  into  touch  with  sensible  officers 
and  leaders,  who  maintain  with  them  terms 
of  camaraderie,  they  are  often  organized 
and  subject  to  discipline.  But  there  is  as 
yet  no  coordination  between  bands  of 
Greens  in  different  districts. 

Here  is  an  incidelat  which  is  typical  of 
the  attitude  of  the  Green  Guards.  At  the 
arrival  at  the  wayside  station  of  Kuprino 
(province  of  Smolensk)  of  a  train  of  Reds, 
the  Greens,  who  had  seized  the  station, 
turned  them  all  out  on  to  the  platform, 
and  ordered  all  the  Communist  and  Jews 
to  "own  up."  They  were  shown  up  read- 
ily enough  by  the  other  soldiers  and  were 
shot  on  the  spot.  The  remainder  were  dis- 
armed and  taken  into  the  station.  Here 
they  were  given  a  splendid  feed  and  asked 
what  they  would  like  to  do.  They  were 
told  they  might  stay  with  the  Greens  or  go 
home  disarmed.     Most  of  them  stayed. 


HOD   ELLER   TELLS   HOW   HE  BEAT 
THE  WHITE   SOX 

EVERY  contest  must  have  its  hero, 
its  one  bright,  particular  star,  or  the 
spectators,  are  not  quite  satisfied.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  anxiety  to 
determine  just  who  won  the  war.  So 
there  has  been  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into 
the  matter  of  who  was  the  real  hero  of  the 
great  baseball  contest  in  which  the  Cin- 
cinnati Reds  beat  the  Chicago  White  Sox, 
thereby  winning  the  world's  championship. 
The  documents  in  the  (;;»se  are  pr«tty  well 
I)rcs(nited  in  the  "World's  Champion's 
Nunil)er"of  The  Baschall  Magazine,  v/li'mh, 
after  offering  various  candidates  for  the 
office  of  hero,  seems  wisely  to  dodge  the 
issue  in  an  article  by  J.  C  Koford,  which 
coiicludes: 

It  seems  to  me  that  Roush,  Eller,  and 
Kerr  made  eqiuilly  fine  records  in  this 
series,  with  Ruether,  Weaver,  and  Neale 
just  a  st('i)  Ix'hind.  .Jackson  and  Schalk,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  their  work  staiuls  out 
even  more  prominently  than  some  of  the 
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JUaniel  Boone,  a 
pioneer  ofKentud^y, 
always  rammed  the 
wadding  in  his  gun 
until  the  ramrod 
would  leap  out. 
Then  he  \new  he 
had  his  powder 
pac\ed  tight  enough 
in  the  barrel  to 
ma\e  his  shot  reach 
the  mar\ 


^^hen  T)anid  Soone's 
S^am-rod  (eapcd  Out 

The  wadding  in  Boone*s  gun  served  the  same  purpose  as  piston  rings 

in  your  automobile.  Boone  learned  that  it  was  necessary  to  ram  the  wadding  tight  in  his 
gMn  in  order  to  get  the  full  force  of  the  explosion.  DOUBLE  SEAL  PISTON  RINGS  pack 
your  cylinders  air 'tight  and  transform  the  full  force  of  each  explosion  into  driving  force. 


Double  Seal  Piston  Rings  are  as 

superior  in  comparison  to  common  piston 
rings  as  the  modern  cartridge  is  to  the 
hand'tamped  wadding  in  Boone's  gun. 
Double  Seal  Rings  will  make  every  piston 
in  your  engine  shoot  uniformly. 


Double  Seal  Piston  Rings  will 

confine  every  fraction  of  power  behind 
the  piston  and  stop  the  waste  in  gas  and 
oil.  Ask  your  garage  man.  Our  newest 
booklet, "KEEP  UPKEEP  DOWN,"  tells 
how  it  is  done.    Write  for  it. 


DOUBLE  SEAL  RING  COMPANY 

General  Sales  Offices:    1517  Michigan  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


PISTON    RINOS 


SEAtSTHE  A 
WAILOFTOE  J 
CYLINDER^V-  x; 

^       ^(   SEAISTHE 
I  GROOVE  OF 

'  .THE  PISTON/ 


Keep 

Upkeep 

Dcrwn 


If  your  jobber,  dealer  or  garage  does  not  carry  Double  Seal  Rings,  address 

our  nearest  sales  branch.     Each  branch  carries  in  stock  all  sizes  of  rings. 

Sales  Branches  of  the  Double  Seal  iting  Company: 

Oklahoma  City ,  Okla.  ,243  N.  Broadway 

Omaha,  Nebr.  -    -    -    -  310  S.  19th  St. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  -  -  -  206  Werner  Bldg. 
Hiland  and  Baum  Streets 

Sacramento,  Cal.  -    -    -    -      1016  J  St. 

San  Antonio,Tex.  ,314Kampmann  Bldg. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.   -    -    1124  Polk  St. 

Seattle,  Wash.       -    -    -     1213  Pine  St. 

Stockton,  Cal.,  106  N.  California  St. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  808  St.  Charles  St.  Waco,  Texas  -  -  -  •  104  S.  4th  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  -    -      1834  Broadway      Windsor,Ont.,Can.,19E.  Sandwich  St, 


Atlanta,  Ga.   - 
Baltimore,  Md 
Boston,  Mass., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  - 
Chicago,  111.    '    - 
Cleveland,  Ohio  - 
Dallas,  Texas  -    - 
Denver,  Colo. 


-  66J^  N.  Forsyth  St. 

-  1710  N.  Charles  St. 
107  MassachusetLS  Ave. 

-  -    -     1377  Main  St. 
1517  Michigan  Ave. 

-  1841  Euclid  Ave. 

-  208  Browder  St. 
430  Eighteenth  St. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  415  Grand  River  Ave. 
El  Paso,  Texas  -  »  412  Myrtle  Ave. 
Fresno,  Cal.     -    -    -      1922  Tuolumne 


Ft.  Worth,Texas  - 
Houston,  Texas  - 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Memphis,  Tenn.  - 
Milwaukee,  W 
Minneapolis 


-  316-328  Lake  St. 

-  -    1212  Main  St. 

-  -  214  E.  17th  St. 
'  414  Louisiana  St. 

-  603  W.  Pico  St. 

-  128  Monroe  St. 

-  -  160  Mason  St. 
Minn.     -    - 

825  Hennepin  Ave. 
La.,  808  St.  Charles  St. 
Y.  -    -      1834  Broadway 
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"Link  Up  With  Lincoln" 


No  amount  of  skill  in  the  Llesij^n  and  manufacture  of  a  machine 
will  insure  service  unless  there  is  power — enough  power  and  the 
right  kind  of  power — to  drive  the  machine  as  it  should  be  driven. ' 

You  can  depend  upon  the  power  being  right  on  any  machine 
that  comes  to  you  "linked  up  with  a  Lincoln  Motor." 

There  are  in  this  country  thousands  of  machines  that  are  not 
operating  properly — machines  that  do  not  turn  out  enough  work 
— machines  that  cost  twice  ^^hat  they  should  to  run — simply 
because  the  machines  were  purchased  from  one  place,  the  motors 
from  another. 

That  is  the  reason  for  the  Lincoln  policy  of  st-lliiig  the  motor  to 
the  machinery  manufacturer. 

Lincoln    Engineers  fit   the   motor   to   its   job    right  in  the  plant 

where  the  machine  is  built  and  they  can  thus  guarantee  that  the 

equipment  has  the  power  to  give  its  maximum  production  at  lowest 

operating  cost.  a/t     l-  i  j  i  • 

'  '^  iVlachmery    r^uyers    and    machmery 

makers   have   found  that  it  pays  to 

"Link  tip  With  Lincoln." 


Following  arc  a  fen'  of 
many  classes  of  ma- 
chinery that  ''Link  I'p 
With  Lincoln" 

Baker's  Machinery 

Brick  and  Clay  Machinery 

Cranes 

Crushers  and  Pulverizers 

Conveyors 

Elevators  and  Hoists 

Fans  and  Blovrers 

Foundry  Machinery 

IceMachinery 

Machine  Tools 

Paper  Machinery 

Presses 

Pumps  and  Compressors 

Punches  and  Shears 

Textile  Machinery 

Woodworking  Machinery 


Thit  Lincoln  Motor 
oUerated  under  water 
at  exhibitions  and  con- 
ventions for  over  3 
yearg  without  damage 
to   wintiinfis. 


The   Lincoln  Electric  Co. 

General  Offices  and  Factory:  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  Lincoln    Electric   Co.   of  Canurlii,  Ltd.,   Toronto-Montreal 
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others  ou  paper,  rank  just  behind  them. 
But,  in  a  series  like  this,  it's  a  matter  of 
take  your  own  choice.  There  are  enoxigh 
heroes  to  go  arovind. 

This  eminently  safe  and  sane  conclusion 
can  not  be  satisfactory  to  hero-seekers, 
but  even  these  will  be  puzzled  to  find  a 
better  one.  If  they  base  their  analyses 
on  the  ])opiUar  theoi-y  that  the  pitcher  is 
usually  the  greatest  <'Oiitril)uting  factor 
to  victory  or  defeat,  they  are  confronted 
by  the  fact  that  if  Eller  won  two  games  for 
the  victorious  Reds,  Dick  Kerr  soniewliat 
unexpectedly  won  two  games  for  the 
defeated  C'hicagoans.  However,  it  is 
usually  safest  to  selec-t  a  hero  from  the 
winning  side.  Anjdiow,  if  The  Haaeball 
Magazine  heads  an  interview  witli  >lod 
Eller,  "The  Man  Who  Clinched  the 
Title"  and  tells  us,  in  a  sul>head.  that 
"Others  contributed  nobly,  but  it  was 
Eller's  strong  right  arm  that  l)rok(^  the 
White  So.K  hopes,"  why,  llod  Eher's 
claims  to  ])reeminen(;e  among  the  liei-ocs 
must  needs  be  taken  seriously. 

In  the  interview  referred  to,  Eller 
remarks,  with  evident  conviction,  that 
the  hardest  position  in  a  world  series  game 
is  that  occupied  by  the  player  who  has  to 
sit  on  the  bench  and  watch  the  other 
fellows  win  or  lose.  But,  tho  he  had  a  long 
wait  on  the  bench,  his  chance  came  at 
last,  and  he  seems  particularly  gratified 
by  reflecting  that  both  his  victories  were 
on  the  fox'eign  ground  of  Comisky  Park  in 
Chicago  and  not  ou  his  home  field  where 
every  player  feels  surer.  He  says,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  first  time  that  he  appeared 
against  the  White  Sox: 

I  may  say  I  was  well  pleased  with  that 
first  game.  True,  I  had  been  sure  1  covdd 
beat  the  Sox,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  difference 
between  believing  you  can  do  a  thing  and 
actually  doing  it.  The  Sox  nuide  just 
three  hits  off  me  and  two  of  these  were 
question-marks.  The  first  caromed  off 
my  glove  and  went  for  a  single.  It  was 
my  own  fault.  If  I  had  let  it  alone  Groh 
or  Kopf  would  have  handled  it  easily. 
The  second  was  a  clean  hit.  but  it  counted 
for  nothing.  The  third  came  with  two  out 
in  the  ninth.  The  Sox  were  hopelessly 
licked,  and  they  knew  it.  So  did  I  and  I 
put  one  across  the  plate  for  Wea\er  and 
he  leaned  on  it  for  three  bases.  It  was 
careless  of  me,  but  Avith  two  out  in  the 
ninth  and  a  big  lead  you  can  afford  to 
ease  up  a  little.  The  next  man  was  out 
anyway,  so  the  three-bagger  didn't  count. 
But  1  say  that  hit  was  a  question-mark, 
for  in  a  tight  game  I  would  have  pitched 
differently  to  him,  and  1  don't  believe  he 
would  have  made  it. 

After  1  had  got  by  the  excitement  of  the 
first  inning,  a  bad  inniiig  in  any  game, 
particularly  in  a  world's  series  contest  on 
hostile  ground,  I  settled  down  to  see  what 
I  could  do.  1  realized  that  my  control 
was  good  and  that  I  had  never  had  itiore 
stuff,  so  I  cut  loose  for  three  innings.  Of 
the  nine  men  in  order  who  faced  me  during 
those  tlu'ee  innings  the  first  six  struck  out, 
the  next  two  grounded  out  to  me,  and  the 
ninth  also  struck  out.  1  have  been  told 
this  is  a  record  in  world's  series  pitching. 
Anyway,  it  made  me  feel  that  I  had 
equaled  Ring's  fine  showing  of  the  previous 
day. 


He  takes  special  and  pardonable  satis- 
faction in  the  fact  that  he  struck  out  the 
redoubtable  Eddie  Collins  with  three  consec- 
utive deliveries,  after  three  balls  had  been 
called.  Of  the  seventh  game  that  decided 
the  series  he  saj's: 

I  will  admit  that  my  second  game  was 
not  as  air-tight  an  exhibition  as  my  first. 
But  1  think  any  one  who  saw  it  will  bear 
me  out  that  when  I  needed  to  pitch  I  did. 
Most  of  the  time  i  hardly  needed  to  pitch, 
our  })03s  were  so  active  at  the  bat  and  on 
the  l)ases.  They  started  off  with  a  rush 
and  got  me  a  good  lead  the  very  first 
inning,  just  what  any  pitcher  likes.  And 
they  kept  on  scoring  runs  for  me  in  bunches 
in  the  following  innings. 

The  White  Sox  landcnl  on  me  at  first. 
But  with  two  men  on  and  none  out  Weaver 
strikes  out,  Jackson  pops  up,  and  Felsch 
strikes  out.  I  think  the  pitcher  deserves 
some  credit  for  that.  And  remember 
another  thing.  The  final  score  was  10  to  .'>, 
\\hich  looks  as  tho  I  got  prettj'  well 
mauled  myself. 

But  the  facts  don't  bear  out  such 
a  statement.  .Jackson  caught  one  of 
my  fast  ones  squarely  and  drove  it  on  a 
line  into  the  bleachers,  for  a  home  run. 
That  is  an  accident  that  is  likely  to  happen 
to  any  pitcher,  but  they  didn't  scon; 
another  run  off  my  delivery  until  we  had 
the  game  on  ice  1)y  a  one-sided  score  of  ten 
to  one.  Now  I  will  always  claim  that  in 
the  later  innings  of  a  game  that  you  have 
won  by  a  score  of  ten  to-  one  a  pitcher  is 
justified  in  putting  them  over  and  letting 
them  hit.  That  is  what  I  did,  and  with 
a  break  of  luck  would  have  got  awa^' 
with  it.  But  the  luck  ])roke  the  othei- 
way.  There  were  two  long  hits,  one  of 
them  for  three  bases  made  oft'  me  that 
Avere  simply  Hies  that  our  outfiekh'rs 
lost  in  the  sun.  That  is  a  break  that 
wouldn't  happen  once  a  year.  When  such 
men  as  Roush  and  Neale  let  flies  get 
through  tht-m  for  two  and  three  bases  the 
pitcher  has  a  right  to  complain  of  a  break 
in  the  luck.  The  White  Sox  scored  four 
more  runs  oft'  me  that  wouldn't  have 
been  scored  had  it  not  been  for  the  Avay  the 
sun  raised  blazes  with  our  outfielders. 

And  anyway,  it's  a  common  saying 
in  baseball  that  the;  score  makes  no  dift'er- 
ence  so  long  as  you  win.  1  am  sure  that 
in  a  tight  ganu^  I  coidd  have  held  those 
Sox  to  niu(*h  fewer  than  five  runs.  But  the 
game  wasn't  tight.  We  had  oceans  of  lee- 
way. And  in  spite  of  a  few  bad  breaks, 
we  won  anyway. 

True  to  his  art,  Eller  emphasizes  the 
point  that  the  importance  of  the  pitching 
staff  was  rather  underestimated  by  the 
experts  in  their  figuring  of  the  relative 
chances  of  victorj-.     Thus,  he  concludes. 

In  the  light  of  what  happened  I  can  not 
see  why  most  of  the  experts  picked  the 
White  Sox  to  win.  I  will  concede  them 
a  wonderful  infield  and  a  great  outfield. 
Perhaps  they  may  have  outclassed  our 
team  ou  paper  as  much  as  the  experts 
figured  tho  they  certainly  didn't  outclass 
us  on  the  field.  For  our  infield  proved 
fully  as  good  if  not  better  than  theirs, 
while  our  outfield  plaj'ed  rings  around 
theirs.  But  conceding  strength  to  them 
everywhere  else,  the  fact  remained  that 
they  had  but  three  dependable  pitchers 
at  most,  while  \^^e  had  a  full  half-dozen. 

W^heu  one  of  our  pitchers  blew  up 
Moran  had  always  another  pitcher,  equally 
good,  to  put  in  his  place.     W^hen  one  of 
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Warm  Hands- 
Safe  Driving 

You  can  drive  your  car 
in  the  coldest  weather 
and  have  warm  hands  and 
Hmber  fingers.  A  pair  of 
inconspicuous,  inexpen- 
sive Steer  Warms,  attach- 
ed to  the  driving  wheel, 
will  keep  your  fingers  cozy 
at  all  times.  No  trouble 
to  put  on,  no  expense  to 
maintain,  nothing  to  get 
out  of  order. 

Steer 

Electric 
Hand  Warmers 

Steer  Warms  consist  of  two  neat, 
leather-covered  grips,  one  for 
each  hand,  which  lace  on  to 
steering  wheel  at  any  place  con- 
\enient  for  driving.  They  are 
small,  simple,  neat  and  efficient. 

No  Expense  or 
Trouble  to  Maintain 

Steer  Warms  are  heated  by 
electricity  from  battery  (or  mag- 
neto on  Ford  cars).  Use  less 
than  half  as  much  current  ^s 
headlights.  Easy  to  put  on — 
no  bolts  or  screws,  or  holes  to 
bore.  Laceon.wire  up — that's  all. 

Guaranteed  for  5  Years 

Steer  Warms  are  Kuaranteed  not  to 
burn  out  in  S  years.  If  your  dealer 
liasn't  tlieni,  we  will  sliip  prepaid, 
ready  to  attach,  upon  receipt  of  price. 

PRICES  : 

For  all  Standard  Cars     $7.50 
Special  Type  for  Fords     5.00 

(No  advance — -same  as  always) 

Interstate  Electric  Co. 

Dept.  158,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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Built  to  Wear 


TJ  AYBESTOS  brake  lining  is  "there*'  when  you  n( 
it.  It  grips.  It  holds.  It  WEARS  well  and  t 
sturdy  WEAR  brings  instant  response  from  the  bral 
Ordinary  brake  lining  may  stand  up  temporarily,  1 
there's  no  doubt  about  Raybestos — it  is  guarant( 
to  WEAR  at  least  one  year,  no  matter  how  far  j 
travel.      What  more   can   you  ask  in  a  brake  linii 


20,000  Reliable  Dealers  and  G 


THE  RAYBESTOS  COMPANY 


jQoA  for  thoSiIva 


iih^g   iMh  ii-jms^. 
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?n  you  need  it ! 

ill  Wear  -  Guaran  teed  to  Wear 
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Brake  Lining 


R 


AYBESTOS  assures  complete  control  at  all  times. 
As  a  motorist,  you  can  appreciate  what  prompt 
brake-action  means.  In  fact,  the  brakes  are  so  vitally 
important  that  discriminating  owners  select  brake 
lining  with  great  care.  Raybestos  WEAR  plus  Ray- 
bestos  service  can  only  be  obtained  in  real  Raybestos 
— remember    this    when    you    purchase    brake  lining. 


es  Sell  and  Indorse  Raybestos 


BRIDGEPORT  CONN. 
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With  an  Automatic 
in  Your  Own  Home 

THAT'S  where  the  washing  should  be  done.  That's  where  your 
clothing  will  be  treated  with  the  respect  it  deserves — where 
you,  personally,  can  see  that  the  work  is  done  thoroughly,  yet 
with  the  minimum  of  wear  and  tear. 

An  Automatic  Electric  Washer  in  your  own  home  stops  for  you  the 
carelessness  of  the  laundry  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  laundress 
who  rubs  at  the  tub.  The  Automatic 
changes  the  irksome  work  and  worry  of 
washday  into  a  pleasant  task  quickly  ac- 
complished— it  gives  you  cleaner  clothes 
the  easier  way. 

Seven  Minutes — 

Seven  minutes  in  the  Automatic,  and  its  thor- 
ough but  gentle  action  completely  cleanses 
foamy  lace  or  heavy  blankets.    Sixty  thou- 
sand families  have  found  the  Auto- 
matic way  the  easiest,    quickest 
and  least  expensive. 
Simple  to  run,  sturdy,  substantial, 
guaranteed.     See  the  Automatic 
at  your  dealer's. 

Two  valuab.'j  booklets  on 
Cleaning  Compoutids  and 
Methods.  Sent  for  the  asking 

Automatic  Electric  Washer  Co. 
335  Third  Street,  Newton,  Iowa 


Order  By  Mail 
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OR.IGINA.L 

CREOLE  PRALINES 

(GRUNEWALD ) 

Scrupulous  care  is  maintained  throughout  in  pro- 
ducing this  famous  candy.  That's  why  Original 
Creole  Pralines  (Grunewald)  made  only  of 
Louisiana  cane  sugar  and  Louisiana  (whole  half) 
pecan  meats  are  regarded  everywhere  as  the  highest 
quality  Creole  Pralines  made. 

Let  the  kiddies  eat  all  they  want.  Ahsolutely 
pure,  and  the  oil  from  the  nut  meats  is  good  for  the 
digestive  system. 

Also  a  delightful  dessert  or  after  dinner  dainty. 
Tho  HOTEL  GRUNEWALD  CATERERS 

Dept    L  NEW     OPUEANS.LA. 

Produced  in  a  model,  new  and  absolutely  sanitary  factory. 
Mail  orders  filled  anywhere.  Sent  in  a  protected  carton — 
cacli  PRALIXK  wrapped  in  glazed  |)a[)er.  ("arefidh' packed. 
P.  ().  or  ICxpress  Money  Orders, 

ror  Personal  Checks  received. 

WiiW^^i  BOX  OF    7  (Sample     -  $1.00 

'-^'■^         BOX  OF  12      -     -     -     1.50 

BOX  OF  24      -     -     -    3.00 


Gleason's  pitchers  blew  up  he  had  to  fall 
back  on  his  second-raters  who  were  n(ft 
at  all  successful.  It  was  this  weakness  in 
his  pitching  staff  that  counted  most  against 
Gleason. 

But  the  point  I  can't  understand  is  this: 
all  the  experts  agree  that  pitching  is 
at  least  50  per  cent,  of  a  club's  strength 
in  anj'  series.  We  had  double  the  pitching 
equijjment  of  the  Sox,  and  man  for  man, 
I  think  every  one  will  admit  we  fully 
equaled  them.  And  yet  with  a  one- 
sided and  rickety  pitching  staff  the  experts 
maintained  they  outclassed  us.  I  only 
hope  the  result  has  left  them  satisfied. 


HAKRY  LAUDEH  USED  TO  MINE  COAL, 
AND  COULD  DO  IT  NOW 

'  I  ^IIE  ])rawn\-  frame  of  Harry  Lauder 
^  was  developed,  it  seems,  by  digging 
coal,  and  it  is  a  cheering  thought  that  if  Ave 
liave  another  strike  this  winter,  his  good 
right  arm  may  help  keep  our  home  fires 
l)urning.  "Sir  Harry  Lauder"  he  is  now, 
and  the  Avar  has  tried  and  changed  him 
through  the  death  of  his  son,  but  still  he 
puts  on  the  grease  paint,  tells  his  droll 
stories,  makes  his  amusing  grimaces,  and 
sings  the  folk-songs  of  Scotland.  "Tell  me 
all  about  yourself,"  requested  Fred  Loekley, 
interA'ieAver-at-large  for  the  Oregon  Journal, 
as  they  sat  in  Sir  Harry's  dressing-room  at 
a  theater  at  Los  Angeles. 

'' ^A'ell,  ] '11  go  ahead  and  get  ready  to  go 
on.      You    ask    me    questions,"    said    the' 
comedian.    Mr.  Loekley  reports  the  folloAV- 
ing  cA^ents  and  conversation: 

As  he  doffed  his  street  garb  and  got 
ready  to  don  his  kilts  I  said,  "Hoav  did 
you  get  those  bulging  muscles?"  He  said: 
"Feel  my  leg.  Now  feel  my  arm.  Solid, 
eh?  1  got  that  working  at  the  face  of  the 
seam  in  a  coal-mine  as  a  coal-hewer.  I 
kept  fit  by  constant  exercise.  When  I  am 
not  on  the  road  I  cut  down  trees  and  work 
them  up  into  fircAVOod,  dig  ditches,  and 
keep  in  ))hysieal  trim.  1  am  five  feet 
three  inches  tall.  1  Aveigh  170  pounds.  My 
chest  is  forl.\-t\\o  inches  around.  My  AA'aist 
much  less. 

"My  middle  name  is  MacLennon.  That 
was  my  mother's  maiden  name.  My 
motlier's  elan  Avas  from  the  Black  Isle, 
in  the  north  of  Scotland.  That's  it; 
my  full  name  is  IlaiTA'  MacLennon  Lauder. 
My  father  was  a  potter.  He  made  pots 
and  jars  and  other  clay  articles  by  hand. 
T  Avas  born  at  Portobello.  near  Edinburgh, 
August  14,  1<S7().  My  father's  earnings 
Avere  meager.  lHi(>re  were  many  mouths 
to  feed.  There  Avere  scA'en  in  our  family — 
five  boys  and  two  girls. 

"  If  you  have  been  in  Scotland  you  know 
that  at  Dunde(\  J>t  Fife,  and  at  Arbroath 
there  are  fia.x-mills.  When  1  was  eleven 
])ast  1  Avent  to  work  in  \\w  llax-mills  at 
Arbroath  as  a  llax-dresser.  We  got  our 
raw  fiax  from  lliissia.  1  Avas  a  iialf-tinu>r. 
Most  of  the  lads  and  lassies  thereabout 
Avere  half-timers.  We  went  to  school 
every  other  day.  I  Avas  i)aid  two  shillings 
and  a  ix'iuiy  a  we(>k,  which  went  into  the 
family  fund. 

"You  should  go  to  Arbroath.  That's 
Avhere  Sir  Hal))li  the  Hover  came  to  grief. 
As  h(^  sailed  away  lie  lool<  the  bell  from 
Bell  Rock  for  his  ship's  bell.  It  warned 
mariners  of  the  dangerous  rocks.  The  first 
Avreek  on  Bell  rocks  was  the  shij)  of  Kalph 
tli(^    Kover  as  li<^  sailed   home  again,      llo 
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found   what  all  of  \is  find  in  time,   that 
'  What  ye  sow  that  shall  ye  also  reap.' 

"For  a.  year  1  worked  as  flax-dresser  at 
.Vi'broath;  then  my  people  moved  to  a 
colliery  district  near  Hamilton  in  Lanark- 
shire, and  I  went  to  work  as  a  trapper  in 
the  coal-mines.  It  was  my  job  to  open 
the  trap-door  and  let  the  ])ony  v,\th.  a  load 
of  empties  come  in  and  the  ])on.\'  with  the 
full  rake  of  cars  of  coal  conic  out.  I  spent 
ten  yeai's  at  work  underground.  From 
trapper  I  rose  to  be  driver,  and  then  to 
coal-hewer. 

"I  worked  under  a  man  whose  daughter 
I  later  married.  .Vnnie  Vallance  was  ni\- 
Avife's  maiden  name. 

"Even  when  I  was  a  wee  laddie  I  was 
fond  of  singing.  1  used  to  sing  at  con- 
tests and  at  amateur  recitals.  Finally 
I  became  so  much  in  demand  that  when 
they  had  me  sing  and  recite  at  paid  enter- 
tainments they  oflfe7-«'d  me  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  for  my  exeuing's  j)rograin.  Did 
I  take  it?  Why,  man,  1  flew  at  it  like  a 
cock  at  a  ripe  gooseberiy.  After  two  years 
I  raised  my  price  to  hve  shillings  for  an 
evening's  program.  Taxo  ^ears  lat(^r  I 
raised  to  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  foi' 
ray  services.  Many's  tlie  we(>k  1  would 
put  in  tlu'ee  evenings  at  that  figure.  With 
what  I  earned  at  singing  and  reciting, 
added  to  the  thirty  shillings  a  week  I  made 
as  a  coal-miner,  I  saw  1  was  on  the  high 
road  to  fortune. 

"I  did  my  last  work  as  a  coal-miner 
in  June,  1804.  I  quit  my  job  in  the  mine  to 
go  on  the  road  as  a  Scotch  comedian,  with 
the  Kennedys,  the  Scottish  entertainers. 

"I  was  fourteen  Avhen  I  first  started 
going  with  Annie.  She  was  eighteen  and  1 
twenty  when  we  were  marcied,  tvv'enty-nin(^ 
years  ago,  by  the  Ilev.  Dr.  ^^■allac(^  the 
Presbyterian  dominie.  I  mind  when  I 
was  going  with  her  1  said  to  Iut  one  niglil. 
'Annie,  if  you  will  many  nie  I'll  make  you 
a  lady  some  day.'  1  was  always  joking. 
She  squeezed  my  arnr  and  said,  'I'll  have 
you  anyway,  Harry,  lady  or  no  lady.' 
We  were;  in  .Vustralia.  when  A\ord  came 
to  me  that  the  King  had  made  me  Knight 
Commander  of  the  British  Fm])ire.  That 
meant  that  1  b(>came  Sir  Harry  Lauder 
and  that  my  wife  was  Lady  Lauder. 
There  flashed  into  my  memory  what  I  harl 
said  to  Annie  so  long  ago.  1  turned  to 
her  and  said,  'Well,  Annie,  dear  love,  J 
told  you  I'd  make  you  a  lady,  and  I  have 
kept  my  word.'  She  said,  '  1  never  doubted 
but  you  would,  Harr\  .' 

"The  name  of  my  estate  is  (Jlen  Branter, 
Strachan  on  Ijoch  Fife,  and  it's  a  braw 
place. 

"What  advice  would  I  give  ai  young 
man'?  Follow  his  mother's  advice,  and 
to  do  nothing  to  bring  shame  or  sorrow 
to  her.  If  he'll  do  that  he  won't  go  far 
wrong. 

"Yes,  tho,  like  most  of  the  Scotch.  I 
have  believed  in  a  wee  dock-  an  -domch 
yet  it  looks  as  tho  Scotland  A\'as  going  to 
go  dry.  It  Avill  seem  hard  for  a  time  to 
many  a  Scotchman,  yet,  aiivr  all,  a.  young- 
man  has  no  need  of  stimulant.  The  Scotch 
are  hardy  and  as  hard  as  the  granite  of  om- 
Scotch  hills.  We  can  easily  get  along 
without  liquor  once  we  are  used  to  it." 

As  Sir  Harry  rubbed  on  the  grease-paint 
and  laid  out  his  Idlts  and  caps  and  canes 
he  told  me  of  the  Hariy  Lauder  fund  for 
disabled  soldiers. 

"We  have  raised  over  £103,000,"  he  said. 
"That  means  more  than  half  a  million  dol- 
lars. I  met  some  Scotch  lads  in  Australia 
who  had  been  gassed  and  had  been  sent 
to  .\ustralia  to  get  back  their  health  with 
money  from  the  fund  I  am  raising. 
-     "The     Australians     are     a.     wonderful 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

Pearls  Jkwelry  \v';vrrnF,s  riorKs  Sil\t:r\\are 


Supreme  Quality 


PllRCHASKS  MAY  HK  MAOE  WMmI. 


Fifth  Avenue  &  37 -Street 
NewYork 


1842 
the  year  he 
got  his  start 


1920 
the  busiest 
year  in  his  life 


The  Sampler  is  sold 
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everywhere 
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$1,000  Saved! 

That's  the  record  of  one  Rotospeed 
user.  Here's  a  machine  that  prints 
75  good,  clear,  sharp  form  letters 
a  minute.  Form  letters  with  the 
clean-cut  appearance  of  neatly 
typed  originals.  It  prints  without 
t^'pe-setting,  without  trouble  or 
delay,  and  at  a  cost  of  20c  per 
thousand  copies. 


QOTOJ 

n  STENCIL  D 


DUPLICATOR 

prints  anything  that  can  be  typewi-itten, 
hand-written,  drawn  or  ruled.  It  is 
easy  to  operate.  Just  write  the  form — 
attach  the  stencil  —  turn  the  crank. 
20  or  1,000  striking,  stimulating,  clear, 
clean  copies  in  a  few  minutes — ready 
for  the  mails.  It  saves  92%  on  form 
letter  work. 

A  Money  Maker 

The  Rotospeed  ia  used  by  thousands  of 
manufacturers,  merchants  and  profes- 
sional men ;  by  banks,  churches,  schools 
and  the  United  States  Government.  It 
prints  illu.strated  folders,  index  cards, 
menus,  price  lists  and  bulletins.  It 
collects  money,  increases  sales  and 
saves  half  to  two-thirds  the  cost  of 
printing. 

Write  for  Samples 

We  will  send  you  samples  of  Rotospeed 
work,  used  by  others  in  a  similar  line 
to  yours.  These  will  show  you  how 
you  can  use  the  Rotospeed  to  your 
advantage  and  profit. 

FREE  TRIAL 

Mail  the  coupon  for  our  Free  Trial  OfT<!r. 
Find    out    how    you    can     test    tlie 
Koto.spc'od  in   your   own  officf; — as 
if  yon  owned  it,  with  all  supplies 
furni.>jhcd,    without    obligation 
or  cost. 

Mail  the  coupon  NOW. 

The  Rotospeed  ^^     The 

Company  ^^    ^"omp^any** 

183    East  ^^F  183;e.  Third  St. 

Third  St.         ^^^  Dayton,  Ohio 

Dayton  ^^       <-,,„,]  me,  at  once, 

Ohio      ^^       booklet,  samples  of 

work     and     d(!tail.s     (jf 

/Rotospeed  Free  Trial 

Offer. 


people.  I  lielieve  Australia  is  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world  and  the  Australians 
are  one  of  the  world's  greatest  people. 
They  are  more  loyal  to  Great  Britain 
to-day  than  ever  before  in  their  history. 

"I  am  proud  of  what  my  own  people 
did  in  this  war.  Think  of  it,  man!  We 
had  less  than  4,750,000  people,  and  we 
sent  over  900,000  soldiers  into  service. 
That  means  that  one  in  every  three  males 
in  Scotland  was  in  uniform.  Almost 
every  man  of  fighting  age  was  in  service. 
From  the  day  of  Robert  Bruce,  and 
through  the  ages  to  to-day,  you  will 
alwaj's  find  the  lads  from  the  land  of  the 
heather  in  the  front  line  of  battle,  when- 
ever there  is  a  righteous  cause  to  be  fought 
for.  India,  Africa,  France,  from  Bannock- 
burn  to  Waterloo,  and  on  to  Ypres  and  the 
Somme,  the  ground  has  been  dyed  with 
the  blood  of  highlanders  and  lowlanders 
alike.  The  Coldstreams,  the  Seaforths, 
the  Black  Watch,  and  all  the  other  Scottish 
regiments  have  shown,  on  scores  of  hard- 
fought  fields,  the  mettle  of  which  they  are 
made." 

At  another  turn  in  the  conversation,  the 
interviewer  relates,  Sir  Harry  leaned  for- 
ward, "and,  gripping  my  knee  with  his 
muscular  right  hand,  said,  with  intense 
earnestness.  " 

"We  are  told  to  love  each  other.  How 
can  you  love  your  fellow  man  if  you  don't 
know  him?  If  we  only  knew  each  other 
we  would  understand  each  other  better, 
and  then  we  would  love  each  other  better. 
Listen.  Listen.  Men  can  no  longer  say 
that  the  birth,  the  life,  the  crucifixion, 
and  the  death  on  the  cross  of  the  Son  of 
Man  don't  concern  them.  He  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice,  that  men  might  have 
life.  Possibly  I  couldn't  understand  its  full ' 
significance  a  few  years  ago;  but  I  do 
now.  My  own  laddie,  my  only  bairn,  laid 
down  his  life  for  his  fellows.  He  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice.  Thousands  of  other 
parents,  like  Annie  and  myself,  have  had 
their  Gethsemane.  My  boy,  John,  lies 
on  the  hillside  beyond  Hamel,  in  Picardy, 
where  he  fell.  I  have  stood  by  his  grave. 
He  was  our  all. 

"No,  we  will  not  bring  him  home  to 
Scotland.  He  will  lie  there  till  the  final 
review,  with  the  lads  he  led.  Near  him, 
in  one  grave,  there  are  buried  eighty-two 
lads  of  the  King's  Rifles.  .John  was  cap- 
tain of  a  company  of  Argyll  and  Sutherland 
Highlanders.  Before  the  war  he  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Territorials.  He  was 
at  his  studies  at  Cambridge  when  the  call 
to  service  came.  He  was  wounded  three 
times.  When  he  had  reeoven^d  from  the 
third  wound  he  was  offered  a  place  in  the 
War  Office.  He  refused  it.  He  said:  "I  am 
a  soldier;  I  am  needed  at  the  front.  My 
lads  know  me  and  trust  me."  He  was  in  a 
shell-hole  whcjn  a  German  sniper  got  him 
with  a  bullet  through  the  heart. 

"Am  I  a  Scotch  Pres))yterian?  Yes, 
but  at  the  front,  in  Frances,  I  got  a  new 
vision  of  life  and  what  it  means.  It 
m(ians  .service — scsrvice  for  others.  I  am 
for  th(!  simple  religion  of  .Jesus  Christ. 
1  want  no  man  nor  creed  to  come  between 
mo  and  my  God.  We  have  too  many 
cr(!eds.  We  pay  so  much  hcu'd  to  our 
doctrin(!S  and  creeds  that  sometiines  1 
think  we  forget  God.  Wo  are  all  serving 
under  the  samc!  Great  Commander,  and  ail 
marching  forward  and  upward  toward  the 
same  destination.  Let's  get  over  thinking 
that  our  ])articular  belief  is  the  only 
religion  that  has  God's  ai)proval.  The 
day  has  come  for  the  wiping  out  of  nsligious 
intolerance  and  animosititss." 


MEXICO'S  PEOPLE  CLASSIFIED  AND 
ANALYZED 

'T^WELVE  million  of  the  seventeen 
-'-  million  inhabitants  of  IVIexico  never 
wore  shoes  and  never  glanced  inside  the 
covers  of  a  book,  says  James  A.  Hollomon, 
in  an  article  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
telling  of  his  visit  to  the  southern  republic 
to  learn  "the  truth  about  Mexico."  Not 
only  do  these  people  lack  shoes,  it  seems, 
but  everything  else.  "They  have  nothing 
and  expect  nothing."  They  don't  even 
live,  it  is  said;  they  merely  exist,  thousands 
of  them  with  no  shelter  but  the  blue  sky. 
Of  the  other  five  million,  sixty  per  cent, 
are  laborers,  Avho  are  a  little  more  intelli- 
gent than  the  great  majority  and  "some- 
times educate  their  children,"  when  schools 
are  available,  which  they  usually  are  not. 
Then  there  is  a  class  made  up  of  profes- 
sional men,  merchants,  traders,  and  ranch- 
men, who  are  well  educated,  but  appear  to 
take  no  hand  in  governing  the  country, 
for  "they  know  that  voting  in  Mexico  is  a 
farce."  And,  finally,  there  is  a  half  mil- 
lion or  so  of  what  are  styled  the  "gun- 
powder" class — revolutionists  who  are 
"in"  and  revolutionists  who  are  "out." 
These,  it  seems,  are  the  people  who  at- 
tempt to  "run"  the  Government.  In  the 
cities  there  is  much  gambling,  and  every- 
where there  is  overwork — of  the  word 
manana.  Mr.  Hollomon  explains  thai; 
his  "Spanish  in  Ten  Lessons"  had  not 
taught  him  the  meaning  of  this  word,  and 
so  when  the  Mexican  railroad  official  at 
Juarez  suggested  manana  in  response  to 
the  American's  query  regarding  the  Chi- 
huahua City  train,  the  latter  was  somewhat 
in  the  dark  until  the  American  consul  told 
him  it  signified  "to-morrow."  There- 
after Mr.  Hollomon  heard  it  so  often  that 
he  concluded  it  is  "the  most  famous  word 
in  the  Mexican  adaptation  of  Spanish." 
For  three  daj^s  he  says  he  waited  for  his 
train,  each  day  being  soothed  with 
manana.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  third 
day  he  asked  a  Mexican  "in  a  uniform  of 
the  vintage  of  the  early  days  of  the  Diaz 
dynasty"  why  the  Mexican  Central  trains 
were  not  running.  He  was  told  they  were 
delayed  a  few  days  by  an  alleged  washout, 
his  informant  adding,  however,  "it  is  more 
probably  bandits."  Mr.  Hollomon  seems 
to  liave  met  the  situation  philosophically. 
He  had  come  to  learn  the  truth,  and  thus 
far  had  nu-t  with  reasonable  success  right 
at  Juarez.  There  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  continue  jiis  quest  in  that  town. 
He  proceeded  to  do  so  and  gives  tlio  result 
of  his  observations  as  follows: 

Passing  along  th(>  streets  of  Juarez,  altho 
right  in  the  shadow  of  American  prosperity, 
tli(>,  first  inij)ression  was  one  of  poverty, 
dcgraihitioii,  degeneration,  decay  —  the 
tumbling  ruins  before  me  of  a  border  city, 
at  on(!  time  the  seat  of  tlie  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, and  a  once  ])roud  monument  to  the 
first  one  of  the  only  two  Mexicans  who 
ev(!r  gave  prosperity  and  hap])iness  and 
.scHuirity  to  i\w  Mexican  i)(0[)!e. 

Passing  along  the  dindy  lighted  streets 
of    Juarez    that    evening,    Greene,    an    El 
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They  Carried  Roland  Rohlfs 
to  the  Roof  of  the  World 
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CLIMBING  from  Roose- 
velt Field  into  the 
unknown  reaches  of  the  air, 
Roland  Rohlfs  recently  estab- 
lished a  new  world's  altitude 
record  of  34,610  feet. 

His  Whistling  CvirtissWasp, 
developing  four  hundred 
horsepower,  was  equipped 
with  AC  Titan  Spark  Plugs. 

Six  and  one-half  miles  above 
the  ground  the  cold  pierces 
the  leather  and  the  fur  of  the 
aviator's  suit  and  cuts  to  the 
very  marrow  of  the  bone. 

And  in  flying  to  such  a  height 
the  aviator  passes  through 
many  zones  of  constantly 
changing  temperatures  and 
densities. 

Yet  so  perfect  were  the  AC 
Spark    Plugs  that  not   once 


did  Rohlfs'  engine  miss,  nor 
did  the  porcelains  crack  under 
the  intense  engine  heat  or  in 
that  arctic,  atmospheric  cold. 

To  the  automobile  owner, 
Roland  Rohlfs'  record-break- 
ing achievement  has  this  sig- 
nificance: 

The  AC  Titan  Spark  Plugs 
that  carried  Rohlfs  higher 
than  man  had  ever  been  are 
of  the  same  basic  design  as 
the  AC  Titan  Spark  Plugs 
which  have  been  specially 
developed  for  automobile 
ignition. 

They  will  serve  just  as  faith- 
fully in  your  less  exacting 
service. 

Champion  Ignition  Company 
FLINT,  Michigan 

U.  S.  Pat.  No.  1.135,727.  April  13, 1915 

U.  S.  Pat.  No.  1,216.139,  Feb.  13,  1917 

Other  Patents  Pending 


OLENN  H.  4=UaTI«a.  PKnlOIMT. 


THE  CURTISS  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 


CXPERIMINTAL  .ND 

AERONAUTICAL 

f»t»€ARCH     LABORATORIES 

aARDEN  CITY.  LONO  ISLAMIC 


GARDEN    CITY.    N.    Y. 


HOTKDibeT  2Sth,  1919' 


Chaniplan  I^altlon  Caspa.^, 

Si  int.  ilich. 

Csntlsinen  :- 

It  givaa  ae>  gr3at  pleasure  to  tia's  this  means 
of  lotting  tha  public  /m«v  of   t'no  wondsrfol   porformanoa 
made  by  AC  Sparlc  Pluga  on  my  worli's  altttuda  fUglit. 

They  were   called  upon  to  fanction  under  tha 
'917  (?reat33t  of    temparatjrs  differences.       At  one  ex- 
tr^aa  was   tha  motor's    tremendous   exploslva  heat,  nhila 
at  my  highest  point   of  cllab   tha  temperature  was  as  low 
as  44     belov  zero. 

Rot  one  miss  or  cracicad  porcalain  was  no  tad, 
howevor,  and  i  attribute  no  saall  amount  of  Ey  success 
to   their  most  ranarttabla  showing. 

loars  very  truly, 
7t 
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Three  Goodyear  tubes  traveled  on  their  original  air  all  the  way 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco  with  the  Goodyear  Transcon- 
tinental Motor  Express.  What  tribute  to  their  reliability  and 
staunchness!    Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  for  passenger 
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Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes 
come  packed  in  a  waterproof,  oil- 
proof  hag.  More  Goodyear  Tubes 
are   used   than    any    other    kind 


*        I'jC^i'ifriil^ifJiii^o. 


.      -gX    S^-y^^-fti*      ^■^ 


carSy  like  the  larger  tubes  for  trucks,  are  made  of  pure  gum 
strips,  built  up  layer- upon- layer.  They  cost  but  little  more 
(an  average  of  sixty  cents)  than  tubes  of  less  merit.  Surely 
it  is  false  economy  to  risk,  for  so  small  a  sum^  a  costly  casing. 
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transfer  at  Juarez.  The  truth-seeker  con- 
cluded he  would  avail  himself  of  the  services 
of  this  soldier  of  fortune — 


Paso  newspaper  man,  who  had  spent  seven 
years  in  the  Philippines  and  two  in  Guate- 
mala, cautioned  me  not  to  leave  the  one 
main  street,  "as  Americans  are  the  special 
prey  of  Mexican  outlaws,  and  Juarez, 
as  is  all  of  Mexico,  is  full  of  them." 

The  only  places  of  business  open  at 
nights,  however,  were  the  cantinas,  one 
every  other  door,  and  the  fiesta,  the 
great  Temple  of  Chance  that  is  the  big 
part  of  Mexican  life  and  the  biggest  part 
of  Mexican  sorrow. 

Dropping  into  the  fiesta,  for  which 
operating  privilege  the  two  Russians  who 
own  it  pay  25,000  pesos  a  year  to  the 
Government's  rings  within  rings,  besides 
rents  and  other  license  exactions,  the 
first  thing  that  attracted  me  was  the  racial 
intermingling  in  a  common  errand  of  trj'- 
ing  to  beat  the  gambler  at  his  tricks. 
Alexicans  predoininated  and  then  Amer- 
icans and  Chinese  and  Italians,  and  pure- 
blood  Indians  and  black-faced  North- 
American  Africans,  in  their  order;  all 
shades  and  sizes  and  ages  and  sexes — some 
in  finery,  most  of  them  in  the  plain,  work- 
ing clothes  of  the  laborer,  throwing  awaj- 
in  intoxication  at  night  the  reward  of  the 
sweat  that  had  dropt  on  the  burning  tropic 
sands  during  the  day. 

Craps,  roulette,  faro,  stud,  klondyke, 
ping  -  pong,  monte — everything  that  a 
gambling-house  can  have — ^and  each  table 
crowded  two  and  three  deep — men  and 
women — ^trying  to  exchange  their  dollars 
for  experience!  It  all  opened  in  one 
panorama! 

Slowly  and  almost  dumfounded,  I 
moved  among  the  throng,  watching  the 
drawn  expressions,  the  l)ulging  eyes,  and 
the  crestfallen  faces,  as  their  last  dollars 
vanished  in  the  gamblers'  tills. 

The  spotters  quickly  picked  me  out  as 
an  American  intelligence  officer  in  citizen's 
clothes — just  why  I  don't  know,  but  I  was 
subsequently  so  informed — and  when  I 
chose  a  ser\nce  table  in  a  far  corner,  at 
which  no  person  was  sitting,  one  of  them— 
a  Mexican — came  over  and  took  a  seat  in 
front  of  me.  The  band  was  playing  a  weird 
version  of  the  "Spanish  Serenade,"  which 
is  to  a  Mexican,  by  some  source  of  reckon- 
ing, what  the  "Marseillaise "  is  to  a  French- 
man or  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner"  to  an 
American. 

"  Loco?" 

The  Mexican  looked  at  me  and  inquired 
in  perfect  English  accent.  I  knew  I  wasn't 
crazy. 

"What  the  dickens  does  he  mean  by 
^locfj?'"  I  thought,  but  was  slow  to  speak. 
I  looked  around  and  saw  a  V)ig  brawny, 
typical  soldier  of  fortune,  and  a  one  hundred 
per  cent.  American,  standing  in  front  of 
me,  half  wondering  whether  he  should  take 
the  vacant  seat  at  the  little  table,  fearing 
to  intrude  possibly  into  a  private  j)arty. 

I  arose  and  beckoned  him  to  the  chair. 

The  Mexican  asked  for  a  V)ottle  of 
Chihuahua  beer  and   soon  disappeared. 

"What  is  'loco'-r'   I  inquired. 

"Oh,  that's  a  new  Mexican  distillate 
from  the  cactus — a  raw  alcohol  that  will 
make  a  Mexican  peon  act  like  a  })andit 
'general,'"  laughed  my  companion. 

The  American  informed  th<!  newspaper 
man  that  his  name  was  Sawtcll,  that  he 
was  a  ('alifornian,  and  a  friend  of  Jack 
London.  He  had  been  the  private  .secre- 
tary of  the  not(!d  rebf;!  leader  Zapata, 
and  then  had  joined  the  Villista  forces, 
having  acted  as  Villa's  interpn'tcT  and  con- 
fidential man.  Just  now,  he  confided  to 
Mr.  Ilollomon,  he  was  engag«!d  in  tin; 
peaceful    pursuit   of    conducting   a   motor 


The  next  morning,  almost  before  the 
sun  of  the  tropics  had  begun  to  kiss  the 
summits  of  those  rugged  mountains  of  the 
Ivlexican  northwest,  Frank  Sawtell  and  I 
were  moving  south  in  a  car  equipped  with 
water  and  two  days'  rations — out  into  the 
passable  gravel  trails  that  led  into  the  in- 
terior of  Mexico,  into  the  heart  of  banditry, 
into  the  jvery  jaws  of  the  lingering  danger 
of  the  Mexican  hills,  where  human  life  is 
as  cheap  as  a  cartridge;  and  far  cheaper, 
if  the  reward  of  robbing  looks  promising, 
than  the  life  of  the  desert  quail  that  flutters 
about  among  the  blistering  sands. 

Plunging  along  the  old  wagon-path  in 
this  part  of  Mexico,  by  Mesa,  Tierra 
Bancho,  and  toward  Candelaria,  my  com- 
panion pointed  out  little  "specks"  in  the 
sand  where  once  stood  Mexican  settle- 
ments, now  laid  low  by  revolution;  and 
bringmg  the  machine  to  a  sudden  stop, 
"over  there,"  he  said,  as  he  pointed  to  the 
crumbling  ruins  of  an  old  ranch  house, 
"lived  a  well-to-do  American  named  Wil- 
son. He  had  a  concession  of  vast  lands  in 
this  vicinity  for  mining.  He  started  his 
industry.  He  is  not  there  now,  and  God 
only  knows  what  became  of  him  and  his 
family.  But  that  is  a  story  common  in 
Mexico.  It  is  everywhere.  It  extends 
from  the  Gulf  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the 
North-American  border  on  the  north  to 
the  Central  American  border  on  the  south; 
it  has  been  and  is  to-day  the  same  story 
everywhere." 

And  just  then,  from  out  of  the  cactus 
plants  and  dust  of  a  little  path  on  the 
mountainside,  a  burro  emerged,  ridden  by 
a  shoeless  and  almost  naked  peon  lad  whose 
feet  trailed  in  the  burning  desert  sand  and 
left  a  parallelogram  in  the  wake  as  tho  a 
gardener  were  marking  rows  in  a  freshly 
plowed  field  for  seeding. 

In  front  of  the  rider  was  a  small  bundle 
of  sticks,  strapt  with  wild  sisal,  the  limbs 
of  the  low,  stockj'  mountain  scrubs  that 
rei^resented  the  only  wooded  growth  in  the 
vicinity. 

"Squatter's  boy,"  said  Sawtell,  "whose 
parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  are  living 
around  the  mountain  somewhere  in  a  one- 
room  adobe,  possibly;  or  more  probably 
under  a  little  shelter  of  scrubs.  He  is  more 
provident  than  the  average,  for  this  early 
he  is  providing  wood  for  the  winter. 

"His  father  may  be  a  bandit  from  neces- 
sity. He  may  hunt  quail  and  venison, 
and  on  that  little  burro  which  a  grateful 
jungle  has  given  him  for  the  keep,  he  may 
manage  to  get  to  a  settlement  occasionally 
and  sell  the  reward  of  his  rifle.  Th(^y  have 
no  education.  They  know  nothing  of 
schools  or  churches  or  of  civilization. 
Th(\v  are  in  a  way  'blessed'  by  having 
nothing,  for  they  would  be  disappointed 
if  they  had  anything.  They  are  little 
more  than  animals." 

There  are  twelve  million  such  people  in 
Mexico,  Mr.  Ilollomon  was  told.  As  to 
the  status  of  the  remaining  five  million, 
th(!  one-time  "Villista"  furnished  the  fol- 
lowing infornuition: 

Thr(!e  million  of  them  are  of  the  laboring 
class,  many  of  whom  are  mechanics, 
tenant  farmers,  servants,  and  so  on,  in  the 
gf^neral  V\nv.  of  doirM'stic  or  public  service. 
Some  of  them  are  provident,  many  of  them 
live  to-day  for  to-day  and  take  no  account 
of  to-morrow.  Some  of  tlu-m  are  depend- 
able and  lionest.  Some  of  them  are  vicious 
and  tr(!acherous.  "^Phe  most  of  them  are 
highly  temper(;d,  for  the  more  opportunity 


j'ou  give  a  Mexican-Indian  the  more  acute 
becomes  his  temper,  frequently  becoming 
ungovernable,  which  leads  to  much  crime 
in  Mexico. 

The  great  "middle  class,"  as  we  know  it 
in  the  States,  is  composed  of  professional 
men,  merchants,  factory  men,  traders, 
ranchmen,  and  big  farmers,  and  there  are 
one  million  of  these.  They  are  usually 
well  educated,  refined,  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  Mexican  politics,  not  even  to 
vote,  because  they  know.  The  controlling 
faction  announces  the  alleged  result  of 
the  elections  as  it  wishes,  regardless  of  the 
will  of  the  people. 

One-half  of  the  other  million  people 
belong  to  the  political  or  gunpowder 
government  class.  This  class  lives  as  a 
rule  in  one  way  or  the  other,  off  the  four 
and  a  half  million  people  above  and  other 
than  the  peons  and  serfs,  who  constitute 
the  middle  and  the  laboring  classes;  and 
the  final  half  million  that  I  shall  enumerate 
are  the  very  rich  Mexicans  and  foreigners, 
the  latter  including  the  wealthy  Spanish 
landlords,  and  the  great  mine  -  owners, 
sugar-refiners,  bankers,  etc.,  from  America, 
England,  and  Continental  Europe. 

Mr.  Hollomon  was  imprest  with  the 
contrasts  he  found  in  Mexico,  so  great,  he 
says,  that  "the  lights  are  blinding  and  the 
shadows  are  black."  He  was  reminded  of 
these  on  every  hand  during  his  motoring 
trip  in  the  state  of  Chihuahua,  where 
^'one  sees  every  phase  of  Mexican  life." 
He  proceeds: 

Chihuahua  is  not  an  agricultural  state, 
even  if  times  were  normal,  as  is  the  state  of 
Coahuila,  to  the  east,  for  instance,  with 
its  vast  fields  of  wheat,  and  its  orchards 
and  green  pastures.  But  it  is  a  state  in 
which  all  of  these  good  things,  tho  mixed 
with  a  plenty  of  the  worst  that  there  is, 
could  be  found  if  conditions  would  only 
permit  them. 

Indeed,  in  a  measured  way,  I  found 
them  anyhow. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  little  patch  of  corn 
I  saw  in  one  of  the  valleys.  It  was  not 
over  an  acre  but  was  the  most  luxuriant 
growth  I  ever  witnessed,  standing  higher 
than  the  little  "cassas"  that  was  hidden 
by  the  foliage;  and  as  we  halted  to  get  a 
better  view,  down  through  the  little 
path  that  led  to  the  hut,  a  row  of  red 
flowers  on  both  sides  seemed  to  meet  in 
the  center,  and  illustrated  stronger  than 
words  the  possibility  for  the  development 
of  such  a  personage,  one  in  a  hundred  in 
Mexico  who  know  in  the  depths  of  the  heart 
the  meaning  even  of  the  word"  home." 

The  little  Mexican-Indian  woman  was 
a  widow — which  probably  accounted  for 
the  frugality — with  a  house  full  of  cats  and 
children,  and  that  isn't  saj'ing  much,  for 
the  adobe  was  not  over  twelve  feet  square. 
Her  husband  had  been^ — oh,  well,  per- 
haps a  "bandit";  at  any  rate,  down  in  the 
valley  one  morning  in  0(tob<T,  1917,  his 
body  and  those  of  seven  others  were  found 
hanging  from  seven  convenient  limbs. 

Who  did  it? 

What  matters  that  in  Mexico? 

If  the  body  hanging  there  had  been  that 
of  a  foreigner  and  the  Governnu^nt  of  the 
foreigner's  nationality  should  jx'rcliance 
have  found  it  out — which  is  not  probable 
— and  .should  have  got  energetically  be- 
hind it-,  then,  i)erhai)s,  the  Carranzistas 
might  have  picked  out  som<*  jioor  ignorant 
peon  "(Hiss"  and  shot,  him,  and  reported 
to  the  nearest  garrison  that  the  "bandit" 
who  killed  So-and-so  had  been  caught  and 
cx(icuted. 

And  the  "general"  who  commands    that 
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Hood  Boots  Increase  Production 


-H00D^ 


'  I  'HE  national  slogan  today  is  "more  produc- 
tion per  unit. "  Loss  of  working  time  due 
to  colds,  influenza  and  the  grippe  detract  from 
production.  Hood  boots  keep  the  feet  dry  and 
act  as  one  of  the  sure  preventatives. 

Here  is  a  line  of  boots  compacted  under  live 
steam  pressure  like  a  Hood  Tire — with  a  real 
tire  tread  sole,  insuring  miles  of  wear  —  so  re- 
inforced and  driven  together  into  one  solid 
unit  that  hard  wear  does  not  start  leaking 
through  cracks  and  wrinkles  as  in  ordinary 
boots. 

From  factories,  mines,  oil  fields,  creameries, 
farms  and  fisheries,  the  growing  demand  is 
taxing  our  Facilities  —  this  is  the  best  evidence 
of  their  value. 


Types  are  made  for  all  services. 

Black  or  red  uppers,  gray  soles  and  foxing, 
duck  or  felt  lining,  regular  or  fisherman  lasts. 
All  heights  as  desired. 

Use  this  boot  with  the  yellow  label  —  the  sign 
of  Hood  "  Excel "  products. 

The  first  cost  is  very  little  more  —  the  final 
cost  is  less. 

Keep  production  up  by  preventing  loss  of 
time  from  sickness. 

Distributing  stations  are  near. 

« 

Write  us  for  quotations. 


The  Sign 
of  a 
Hood 
Shoe 
Dealer 


Rubber     / 


HI00D- 


HOOD  RUBBER  PRODUaS  COMPANY 

WATERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


^HOOD- 


The  Sign 
of  a 
Hood 
Tire 
Dealer 
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Made  in  16  de- 
grees of  hard- 
ness graduating 
from  6  B,  softest, 
to  8  H,  hardest. 


Pencil  Reproduction  of  Van  Dyke's 
Painting;     "Cornelius     Van    der    Geest. 
Drawn  with  Van  Dyke  Pencils 


AJAj  tlie  world  knows  \  an  Dyke's  pic- 
tures for  tbeir  wonderful  trueness  to 
form  in  painting.  Eberhard  Faber  Pencils 
are  known  for  their  trueness  to  form  in 
(juality.  Kuro]>e  invented  the  ])encil, 
but  America  perfected  it.  For  seventy 
years  the  Eberhard  Faber  organization  has 
fathered  ])encil  ])rogress  in  the  1  '^nited  States. 
The  success  of  its  efforts  is  shown  in  the 


VAN 


DRAWING    PENCIL 

known  to  artists  and  architects  as  tlie  pencil 
above  all  others  in  merit.  Its  smoothness 
and  dependability  have  made  it  the  perma- 
nent choice  of  these  keen  judges  of  ])encil 
worthiness,  and  their  opinion  is  ample  reason 
ior  the  daily  use  of  A  an  Dykes  in  IIB  grade 
in  general  business  acti\  ity.  They  are  good 
to  the  last  half  inch  and  first  (juality,  through 
and  tiirough.  .Ask  for  them  at  your  dealer's 
or  write  us  on  your  business  stationery  stat- 
ing grade  desired,  and  wc  will  send  you  a 
sample.  Address  us  at  .-{7  (>reenj)oint 
Avemie.    Ihooklyn.   Xew  ^'ork. 

EBERHARD  FABER 

Olilrst   I'riiiil  I'lH-ltiii/  III   Aiiiriint 

I'ailoiirs— Brooklyn.  N.  >'...iii<i  N<«.i)k.  \.  J. 
(MTk-is— N<'M-  ^'ork.  ('Iii(:in<i,  Hostmi.  S;m  I'r.iiicisco 


TRADK 


garrison  of  "ten  companies"  or  a  total  of 
two  tiundrod  or  thereabout  officers  and 
licensed  outlaws,  could  then  report  to  thi' 
offended  Oo\'ernnient.  The  ])apers  would 
then  be  chucked  into  the  files,  the  incident 
forf^otten,  and  Mexico  permitted  to  move 
along  again  in  its  wake  of  lawlessness  and 
d«!cay.  And  there  you  are!  That  is  the 
way  it  is  tioni — or  frequently  done. 

Passing  along  into  an  open  stretch  of  fool- 
hills  and  prairie,  <'oniing  to  a  sudden  stoj) 
lo  the  sonth  of  a  high  range  of  mountains, 
through  wliich  a  canon  gai)ed  like  the 
open  jaws  of  a  great  imaginary  animal  of 
stone,  a  small  herd  of  cattle  was  seen  stam- 
peding toward  ns,  dri\en  by  three  Mexican 
riders,  drest  in  all  of  the  embellishments 
of  the  prosperous  knight-errant  type,  with 
serapes  of  many  colors  and  high  ornamental 
saddles  and  Mexican  sdver  stirrups  and 
leathern  boots. 

(^arranzista  soldiers! 

But  different  from  the  average  floating 
( 'arranzista.  who  is  bootless  and  almost 
'•lothesless,  and  whose  pony  is  full  or 
(^mpty,  according  to  the  "pickings"  of  the 
forage. 

And  the  cattle? 

It  is  enough  to  sa>  that  we  were  in  the 
southwestern  edge  of  the  "Bad  Lands," 
known  as  the  "Big  Bend"  district  to  the 
Americans.  The  district  is  infested  with 
cattle  -  rustlers.  l)andits,  revolutionists, 
Carranzista  soldiers,  and  outlaAVs  of  every 
other  kind  and  shade,  not  the  least  of  whom 
are  smugglers,  who  reap  rich  har\'ests  \\\ 
smuggling  .so/o/,  another  (-actus  alcohol, 
said  by  an  Englishman  the  other  day  to  be 
the  most  "arrogant"  of  all  the  Mexican 
beverages. 

These  criminals  nuvke  their  biggest 
money  rustling  cattle  from  the  American 
ranches  across  the  border;  aiid  ^les])ite  the 
activity  of  the  khaki  boys  on  the  other  side, 
it  is  impossible,  it  seems,  to  check  them. 

As  to  the  Mexican  side — who  cares? 

In  a  land  where  the  rifle  is  the  law's 
strongest  arm  immunity  can  be  bought 
with  the  spoils. 

The  international  line,  to  the  north 
from  the  scene  1  am  describing,  perhaps 
twenty-five  kilonn^ters,  is  supi)osed  to  be 
the  Rio  (Jrande,  but  that  stream  is  a  bed  of 
quicksand  for  several  Jiiiles  at  that  point, 
aiul  hence  the  "boi-der"  shifts  many  hun- 
dred feet  overnight.  Thus  the  criminals 
on  this  Mexican  side,  for  fifty  or  sixty 
kilometers  .south  of  tiie  border,  i)ly  their 
trades  almost  nightly  across  the  .shifting 
sands  of  the  boundary. 

Whose  cattle  were  they? 

It's  dollars  to  doughnuts  they  were 
rustled,  lurhaps  one  or  two  at  a  time, 
from  an  American  ranch  to  the  north. 

Bv  the  Carran/.istas  who  were  driving 
them? 

Certainly  not ! 

The  actual  rustlers  were  perhaps  resting 
or  .sleeping  at  that  dec(>ni  hour  of  oi)en 
sunlight  in  the  shade  of  a  cottonwood  down 
in  the  valley. 

One  of  the  things  that  appear  to  be  "the 
matter  with  Mexico"  to-day  is  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Ilolloman's  account  of  another 
scene  obserxcd  on  his  auto  trip.     We  read: 

Driving  up  to  the  ruins  of  a  once  jn-oud 
Spanish  town  lo  th(>  east  of  the  Mexican 
Central  road,  the  sight  1  witnessed  will  al- 
ways be  before  me.  The  Indian  huts  with 
I  heir  half-naked  inmates  and  little  gardens 
full  of  flowers!  The  haciciula  in  the  dis- 
tance, built  of  solid  masonry  and  its  inner 
iKilii)  surrounded  by  thi<'k  stone  pillows, 
a  ruined  arch  and  cross,  a  crumbled  wall 
with   its  great    iron-barred  gate  that   couhl 
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stand  a  siege!  And  then  near  it  the  gray 
old  church,  somber-looking,  and  creepy, 
with  its  arches  and  saints  and  virgins;  and 
then  behind  it  the  execution-wall — great 
Heavens!  in  the  very  churchyard — in 
which  in  rows  of  grim  evidence,  three  and 
five  and  six  feet  from  the  surface,  thousands 
of  bullet-holes  told  the  story,  as  I  can  not, 
of  Mexico's  unhapi)y  luitional  life. 

The  splendor  is  gone;  the  huts  are  left. 

The  great  fiacieti'ld  has  crumbled;  and 
where  wealth  and  intelligence  once  dwelt 
stalks  now  only  the  creei)ing  evidences  of  a 
decaying  race. 

The  church  is  there,  but  it  is  closed  to 
man  and  open  only  to  the  bats.  There 
is  no  schoolhouse. 

But   the   execution-wall  — 

There  it  stands  grie\iiig  in  its  barbaric 
muteness,  in  use  to  this  very  day;  for  this 
town,  it  is  said,  has  been  a  revolutionary 
capital  for  every  insurrection  since  the  lirst 
campaigns  for  a'  fictitious  example  of 
Mexican  "independence." 


HE  GETS   THE   GIRL -BUT  LOSES 
TWO   HATS 

"T  WOULD  be  willing  to  bet  you  a  new 
-■-  hat  that  you  never  before  reeeive<l  a 
letter  from  a  reader  like  this  one,"  Avrites 
a  California  subscriber.  "The  Literakv 
DiciEST  has  played  many  parts  in  the  edu- 
cation of  its  many  readers.  It  has  been 
enthusiastically  indorsed  by  the  public 
schools  and  the  colleges.  But  1  shall  l)et 
still  one  more  new  hat  that  this  is  the  first 
time  Thk  Litehaky  Dkjest  ever  played 
the  part  of  Cupid  in  its  long  and  useful 
career." 

It  is  absolutely  tio  reflection  upon  the 
freshness  and  interest  of  this  writer's  letter 
to  mention  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
paragraph  quoted  above,  he  has  lost  two 
hats,  which  The  Di(;est  herewith  takes 
great  pleasure  in  returning  to  him  as  a 
wedding- present.  Th(>  fact  is.  The 
Literary  Digest  played  Cupid  no  longer 
ago  than  the  middle  of  last  summer.  A 
Kansas  member  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  so  he 
wrote  us,  had  been  promised  by  the  finest 
girl  in  the  world  that  she'd  marry  him  if 
he  ever  had  a  poem  in  The  Literary 
Digest.  He  was  no  poet,  and  con- 
sidered his  case  hopeless.  Over  in  France, 
however,  he  was  so  moved  by  war-condi- 
tions that  he  produced  a  bit  of  verse 
which  finally  found  its  way  into  our  pages. 
The  young  lady  in  question  saw  the  poem, 
remembered  her  promise,  and  the  wedding 
followed.  All  this,  of  course,  rather  adds 
interest  than  detracts  anything  from  the 
letter  of  the  California  friend  who  nominates 
us  "Past  Master  in  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Match-Makers."     He  writes: 

If  you  will  promise  not  to  divulge  our 
names  to  any  one  without  our  permission, 
you  can  print  this  letter,  if  you  Avish,  and 
think  it  is  good  reading.  But  you  must  not 
print  our  names,  nor  let  our  names  get  out. 

1  was  a  soldier  at  Camp  Lewis,  in  1917. 
After  the  first  rush  of  excitement  was  over, 
and  we  settled  down  to  our  routine,  we  had 
time  to  do  some  reading.  I  was  assigned 
to  Camp  Headquarters  in  the  Muster 
Office. 

One  day  I  was  hunting  for  something 


Refirodiiction  of  tin  lU'iiiitl  plioto^rit  l^h  <\t  llit  .Xtioutttin^  Office 
lit  tlu-  A  weruiiH  M'n'litiii  Pa/tfr  Cow f>itny.  Ilolyoke,  Mass., 
,rhr,,-   thf     MoHroi'    mnifs    th'-    hrot/t-n    of    nil    Ihe   Jlgnrr-work. 


"We  Would  Not  Be  Without  ItT 


-  Mr.  F.  R.  Gee,  Comp- 
troller of  the  American 
Writing  Paper  Company, 

writes: — 


"We  have  found  the  Monroe  to  be  a  great  labor-saving 
device.  For  any  one  desiring  a  large  number  of  statistics 
which  include  percentages  and  prices  per  unit,  the  calcula- 
tions can  be  made  more  accurately  and  quickly  on  the 
Monroe  than  on  any  other  machine  I  know  of.  Knowing 
its  merits,  we  would  not  be  without  the  Monroe." 


—=Says  The  American  Writing  Paper  Co. 

THE  world's  largest  manufacturers  of  quality  paper 
have  a  great  daily  volume  of  detailed  figure-work. 
With  them  speed,  accuracy  and  simplicity  in  their  figure- 
work  are  absolutely  essential. 

Two  years  ago  they  ended  the  search  for  a  machine 
that  would  speed  up  their  financial  statements,  cost 
analyses,  statistical  reports,  payrolls,  invoice  extensions, 
sales  sheets,  etc.  Since  then,  they  have  put  the  heavy 
burderl  of  their  figure-work  on  the  Monroe  with  the 
results  indicated  in  Mr.  Gee's  letter. 

Your  business  has  the  same  need  for  speed,  accuracy 
and  simplicity  in  figure-work.  With  the  Monroe  you 
need  no  trained  operator.  Any  employee  in  your  office 
can  master  the  simple  Monroe  principle  in  a  few 
minutes. 

With  the  Monroe  you  can  see  as  you  go  that  your 
work  is  correct.  There  on  the  proof  dials  is  a  visible 
check  of  each  step  of  your  work.  You  turn  the  crank 
forward  to  add  or  multiply,  backward  to  divide  or 
subtract. 

Many  of  the  thousands  of  Monroe  users  first  learned  what  the  Monroe 
would  do  for  them  in  their  business  by  sending  in  the  coupon.  The  cou- 
pon below  is  for  your  convenience.    Mail  it  today      no  obligation  involved. 
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The  Makings  of  Royal 

A  LL  raw  materials  used  in  the  man- 
J^\^  ufacture  of  Royal  Cotton  Waste 
are  supplied  from  standard  sources 
selected  for  the  uniform  character  of 
their  products.  This  standardization 
of  Royal  "makings"  is  the  beginning 
and  basis  of  the  standardized  proficiency 
of  Royal  performance. 

It  is  a  dependable  proficiency,  extend- 
ing from  the  handful  to  the  bale  to  the 
carload — from  day  to  day  and  year  to 
year.     The  economy  is  real  and  great. 

Ask  your  Jobber  or  us  for  the  Royai 
Sampling  Catalogue  and  the  booklet 
''Clean  Clean  Thru"— the  How  and 
the  Why  of  Waste  Buying. 

Has  Your  Dealkk  Shown  You  The  New 
IIanuy  1-Pound  Royai,  Autoi'ak  Bale? 

ROYAL  MANUFACTURING  CO 


General  Offices  and 
Plant 
RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


New  York     Pittsburtth 

Ohlcaito  Baltimore 

Boston 


V(H  I)      /^ 


6%  TARE 


THEOUARAKTZE  :  U^torm  OuaKQ^Bjjypjff  6y.Tar«(W,oppi^,i)  Exac«W.;<,Kt 


worth  while  to  read.  It  was  during  the 
time  when  so  many  generous  people  were 
putting  one-cent  stamps  on  magazines 
and  sending  them  to  the  camps  for  the  boys 
to  read.  One  of  the  boys  brought  in  a  pile 
of  magazines,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 
From  the  bunch  I  selected  my  favorite,  a 
late  number  of  The  Literary  Digest. 
On  the  magazine  was  a  one-cent  stamp  and 
a  small  address-label  that  the  sender  had 
neglected  to  remove  when  giving  the 
magazine  to  the  mail-man. 

In  a  spirit  of  fun  I  cut  the  label  with  the 
subscriber's  name  off  the  magazine  and 
wrote  a  comic  little  note  thanking  the 
sender  for  her  thoughtfulness  in  thinking 
of  us  fellows,  incidentally  saying  that, 
while  I  knew  she  had  no  idea  who  would  get 
The  Digest,  I  had  been  the  lucky  recipient 
of  the  magazine,  and  was  writing  to  thank 
her  for  it. 

An  answer  came  back  saying  that  the 
sender  of  The  Digest  was  an  old  maid, 
past  forty,  but  that  if  I  liked  the  magazine 
she  would  send  it  to  me  directly  every 
week,  when  she  had  finished  with  her  copy. 
I  accepted  the  kind  offer  of  the  generous- 
hearted  old  maid,  and  we  corresponded 
regularly  after  that. 

This  generous  woman,  who  lives  in 
Berkeley,  California,  had  a  sister  in  Utah. 
She  told  her  sister  about  her  funny  ex- 
perience with  me.  Her  sister  had  a  young 
friend  in  this  same  town  in  Utah,  to  whom 
she  told  the  story  also. 

One  night  I  found  a  bunch  of  magazines 
in  my  mail  from  Utah.  I  did  not  know 
who  had  sent  them,  and  for  some  time 
magazines  were  sent  to  me  from  my  un- 
known benefactor,  until  I  did  a  little 
Sherlocking,  and  discovered  that  my 
magazines  were  coming  from  the  friend  of 
my  old  maid's  sister.  She,  like  the  others, 
was  sending  magazines  to  cheer  up  the 
boys,  and  had  obtained  my  address  from 
the  old  maid. 

When  I  learned  her  name,  I  wrote  to 
thank  her,  and  another  correspondence 
started.  For  a  year  I  wrote  to  the  Utah 
girl,  never  expecting  to  see  her,  but  merely 
writing  a  friendly  letter  as  I  did  to  the 
kind-hearted  old  maid  in  Berkeley. 

Then  I  was  discharged,  and  returned 
home.  After  I  had  been  in  Los  Angeles  a 
few  months,  the  Utah  girl  came  to  Cali- 
fornia for  a  vacation.  I  met  her  for  the 
first  time,  after  more  than  a  year's  corre- 
spondence. She  spent  the  whole  summer 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  then  Cupid  butted  in. 

Now,  I  always  supposed  that  Cupid 
confined  his  ammunition  to  a  bow  and 
arrows.  I  never  thought  that  he  would 
depart  from  the  international  rules  of 
love  and  warfare  by  calling  in  the  aid  of 
green  one-cent  stamps  and  The  Literary 
Digest,  but  such  is  the  case,  and  the 
little  devil  pasted  me  in  the  heart  with 
a  green  stamp,  and  hit  me  with  an  adverb 
or  something  from  The  Digest,  and  here 
I  am! 

And  now  T  expect  to  marry  the  Utah  girl 
in  a  short  time,  and  it's  all  your  fault,  so 
you  see  what  a  grave  responsibility  you 
liave  addcnl  to  your  magazine's  duties. 

But  in  all  .seriousness,  1  have  won  a  fine 
girl,  who  is  well  educated,  and  also  reads 
Thk  DuiEST.  W(*  l)()tli  are  college-bn^d, 
and  1  am  a  newspaper  man  and  a  journalist. 

We  shall  continue  to  read  The  Digest 
with  a  new  interest,  len(h>r — sentimental, 
if  you  will — but  always  with  enthusiasm, 
for  it  was  this  magazine  that  brought  us 
tog(>11ier — and  showed  us  that  we  needed 
each  other.  So,  with  best  wishes  for 
your  future  continued  success  I  shall  close, 
thanking  you  for  bringing  us  happiness  in  a 
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Only  10  Keys 
to  Operate 


Profit  by  Sundstrand's  10  Keys 

In  steel  mills  and  in  stores,  on  farms  and  in  banks, 
you'll  find  the  busy  10  numerals.  Always  figuring 
problems  for  the  whole  world.  Always  the  same  10. 
They  do  it  all. 

That's  why  Sundstrand  has  but  10  keys,  for  10  is 
enough!  10  keys  handle  every  variety  of  figure  work — 
accurately.  But  the  10-key  arrangement  of  Sundstrand 
keyboard  means  much  more  to  you.  Its  compactness 
gives  you  speed.  Permits  you  to  operate  just  as  you 
would  write,  all  with  one  hand,  using  the  rapid, 
touch  system — the  natural  way  of  figuring. 

See  the  Sundstrand  man.  He'll  be  calling  soon.  Have 
him  explain  the  left  to  right  multiplication  and  other 
exclusive  Sundstrand  features.  Meantime,  get  the 
booklet.  A  note  on  your  letterhead  will  do.  Better 
get  it  right  away. 

Sundstrand  Adding  Machine  Co. 

Factory  and   General  Offices: 

2500  Eleventh  St.,  Rockford,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 

Sales  Offices  and  Service  Stations  in  Principal  Cities 


1234^67890 
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Makes  Shaving  Easier 

A  New  Way  to  Soften  the  Beard 

Trial  Tube  Free 

Shavaid  is  a  ne'w  scientific  preparation  Avhich  simplifies  shaving. 
It  saves  time.  It  does  away  with  hot  tow^els,  with  all  rubbing 
in.  Instead  of  irritating  the  skin,  it  soothes  it.  Because  it  does 
these  things,  Shavaid  is  being  welcomed  by  men  the  country  over. 


THE  old  way  of  preparing 
the  face  for  shaving  is  all 
■wrong.  Hot  towels  and  rub- 
bing in  draw  the  blood  to  the  sur- 
face at  the  wrong  time.  They 
open  the  pores.  They  irritate  the 
skin,  make  it  tender. 

These  methods  are  unnecessary. 
Shavaid  does  instantly  what  they 
were  intended  to 
do.  It  keeps  the 
skin  in  normal  con- 
dition, soothes  and 
cools  it. 


Shavaid 


A  Quick 
Shave 

You  coat  the  dry 
beard  thinly  with 
Shavaid.  Then 
apply  your  favorite 
lather.  Do  not  rub 
it  in.  Shavaid  works 
better  if  the  lather 
is  merely  spread 
on.  Note  the  cool- 
ing, soothing  eft'ect. 
The  lather  stays  moist  and  creamy. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  shave.  The 
blade  "takes  hold,"  because  the 
hairs  are  properly  softened.  There 
is  no  "pull."  The  beard  comes  ofif 
easily,  smoothly.  No  need  for 
lotions  or  creams  afterward.  No 
injury  has  been  done  —  no  medi- 
caments are  needed.  This  way  is 
quicker,  it  is  more  satis- 
factory. Yet  it  protects 
the  skin.  Harsh  treatments 
bring  wrinkles  too  soon. 


Softens  the  beard  instantly 

— appl}-  to  dry  face  before 
the    lather. 

Saves  time  and  trouble 

— no   hot    water,    no   "rub- 
bing in"  of  the  lather. 

Protects  the  face 

■ — skin   remains  firm  and 
smooth. 

Removes  the  razor  "pull" 

— harsh  ways  age  the  skin 
prematurely. 

Replaces  after-lotions 

— Shavaid    is    a    cooling, 
soothing    balm. 


Benefits  the  Skin 

Men  who  shave  close  find  Shav- 
aid a  revelation.  There  is  no 
"drawn,"  smarting  feeling.  No 
need  to  soothe  the  skin  with  witch 
hazel  or  lotions.  Shavaid  keeps  the 
skin  firm  and  smooth.  Wrinkles 
do  not  come  as  quickly.  The  nat- 
ural oils  are  preserved. 

Shavaid  was  per- 
fected  after  long 
scientific  study  and 
countless  experi- 
ments. It  is  the 
product  of  a  com- 
pany which  for  25 
years  has  been  in- 
venting new  helps 
for  mankind.  It  fills 
a  real  need  which 
every  man  has  felt. 


Try  It 

Yourself 


Many  m<ien  are 
using  Shavaid. 
They  would  not 
shave  again  without  it.  But  you 
must  find  out  for  yourself.  You 
must  have  your  own  evidence. 

We  want  you  to  have  a  Free 
Trial  Tube.  Just  fill  out  the  cou- 
pon and  mail  it — now — before  you 
forget  it. 

After  you  have  used  your  Trial 
Tube  all  up,  you  can  get  it  from 
your  druggist  at  50c  a 
tube.  Or,  if  he  cannot  sup- 
ply you,  we  will  be  pleased 
to   fill    your   order   direct. 


Shavaid 

At  Druggists  —  50c  a  Tube 

BAUER  &  BLACK,  Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto 
Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 


^  Free  Trial  Tube^ 


BAUER  &   BLACK,  Chicago,  lU 

Mail  free  trial  tube  of  Shavaid  to 


n 


I 


Name   

Street    Address 

City State .^.....  | 


way  tluil  no  douht  you  never  e.xpected  to 
do  with  a  magazine. 

Keep  up  your  good  work,  aud  we  .say 
(as  the  fake  testimonial  ^\Titers  say),  "We 
have  used  your  mas^ziiie  aeeording  to 
direetions,  and  have  iH*ver  been  the  same 
si  nee!" 


ROOSEVELT'S    GENIUS   AS   ANALYZED 
BY  A   BIOLOGIST 

T^^IIAT  l{oosevelt  liad  all  the  earmarks 
■■-  of  a  genius  is  maintained  bj'^  Frederick 
Adams  Woods,  lecturer  on  biology  in  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
writing  in  'Hie  Journal  of  Heredity  (Wash- 
ington). The  world  is  ready  to  acclaim  him 
as  such,  Mr.  W()<k1s  thinks,  now  that  he 
has  passed  away,  and  to  admit  what  only 
a-  small  fraction  formerly  perceived,  that 
this  exlraordiiiar.\  man  was  not  only  one  of 
the  greatest  of  all  Americans,  but  Avas  in 
his  cliara-ct eristics  and  conduct  essentially 
a  nuui  of  genius.      lie  wi-ites: 


The  gene/'al  unwillingness  or  iiuibility 
justly  to  estimate  our  former  national 
leader  arose  from  several  causes  b}'  no 
means  unique  in  his  case,  but  rather  the 
e.\emplifi(;atiou  of  the  eternal  relation  of 
the  man  of  genius  to  the  men  whom  he 
seeks  to  persuade. 

if  the  pioneer  is  a  man  of  science  or  an 
artist,  he  has  his  small  group  of  doubting 
[professional  colleagues  who  need  to  be 
shown  the  way.  If  the  artist  or  scientist 
has  found  a  new  truth,  it  is  not  usually  long- 
before  this  is  accepted.  Such  men,  if  they 
l)e  really  great  and  live  to  a  ripe  old  age, 
are  almost  sure  to  receive  phenomenal 
recognition  before  th(\v  die. 

There  are  exceptions,  (^opernicus  was 
long  unappreciated,  (Jlalileo  had  a  hard 
time,  and  Mendel  A\as  unknown  until 
years  after  his  death.  Manet,  the  founder 
of  imj)ressionism,  was  only  in  part  appre- 
ciated. He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty — a 
recipient  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  William 
Blake  lived  to  he  seventy,  too  long  for  Ills 
own  haj)piness.  He  died  in  po\'ertA,'  and 
obscurity.  There  have  been  other  martyrs 
to  science  and  art.  It  is  perhaps  the  pop- 
ular conception  of  the  typical  man  of 
genius  that  he  is  unrecognized  in  his  day. 
But  this  is  not  the  truth  of  tlie  matter.  It 
is  like  many  other  popular  mi.sconce))tions, 
built  upon  the  almost  unavoidable  ten- 
dency to  note  and  remember  the  luiusiud, 
and  thus  mistake  the  excej)tion  for  the  rule. 
Scientists,  artists,  and  nuisicians,  even 
if  bringing  the  best  of  news,  all  require 
time  for  its  acc(>ptance.  The  experts  .-vud 
the  critics  must  be  convinced;  after  that 
the  public  are  easily  made  to  follow  on 
gregariously.  Thei'e  comes  a,  day  when 
()|)I)osition  is  nt'gligil)le.  Not  so  with  the 
])olitical  genius.  He  always  has  to  face 
a  mighty  opposition  even  to  the  day  of 
iiis  (l(>:ith.  It  li(>s  in  the  nature  of  ]K)liticaI 
and  party  bias  and  is  inherent  in  the  kind 
of  work  that  is  his.  "A  fight  from  start  to 
linish,"  but  there  never  is  a  finish,  nev(>r 
was,  nor  can  ther(>  conceival)ly  be  a  finish, 
where  the  particular  form  of  manifesta- 
tion of  genius  is  the  l(>ading  of  human 
groups.  Kor  there  will  always  remain  a 
very  formidable  aggregat<'  of  humans  who, 
I'ightly  or  wrongly,  even  if  it  be  a  truth, 
can  not  be  made  to  see  it  that  way. 

It  is  e.ssenlially  a  dilTerenl  Uind  of  prob- 
lem, for  h<>re  truth  is  not  absolute  and 
"right" — is  always  related  to  some- 
body's best  interests.  Kvcn  if  it  be  made 
into  the  i)hrase,  the  "best  interests  of  all," 
it   will   be   impossil)le   to   bring  all   parties 
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Kohler  "I'lci-roy"   liiiill-in'ham 


KOHLER 

PRODUCTS   OF  BEAUTY 


Conceived  out  of  a  molten,  iridescent 
stream  of  metal,  fashioned  in  molds  pre- 
cise and  accurate,  armored  with  glistening, 
snow-white  enamel,  every  Kohler  product 
—  bathtub,  kitchen  sink,  lavatory — is  a 
symbol  of  beauty. 

For  Kohler  enameled  plumbing  ware  is 
designed  and  built  to  appeal  to  the  criti- 
cal, artistic  standards  ot  foremost  archi- 
tects, to  the  practical  craftsmanship  of  the 
plumber,  to  answer  the  public's  require- 
ments of  utility,  durability,  beauty. 

The  unquestioned  acceptance  accorded  to 
Kohler  ware  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  face  of  extensive  factory  facilities 
we  have  thus  far  been  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  the  increasing  demand  for  our 
products. 

Grateful  as  we  are  for  this  recognition,  we 
hold  more  precious  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving the  quality  which  has  given  us  this 
prestige,  always,  of  course,  seeking  to  re- 
lieve the  inconvenience  of  those  who  find  it 
temporarily  difficult  toobtain  Kohler  ware. 

KOHLER  OF  KOHLER 

Kohler  Co.,  Kohler,  Wis.  Shipping  Po/«/,*Sheboygan,  Wis. 
AND    TWELVE    AMERICAN     BRANCHES 


MANUFACTURERS        OF        ENAMELED         PLUMBING        WARE 


^ 
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DURAND 

Steel  Racks 


CTEEL  is  a  great  space- 
^  saver;  it  is  cleanly,  fire- 
proof and   indestructible. 

Durand  Steel  Racks  are 
the  only  kind  worth  con- 
sidering, on  account  of 
their  durability,  finish, 
honest  workmanship,  and 
their  adaptability  to  all 
purposes. 

Consult  with  us  regarding  your  problems, 
in  connection  with  Durand  Steel  Racks  or 
Lockers,  Catalogue  of  either  on  application. 

DURAND  STEEL   LOCKER  CO. 

1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  BIdg.        905  Vanderbilt  BIdg. 
Chicago  New  York 
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NAME  IN  EVERY  PAJR        X 
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Those  who  sell 
Fownes  Gloves 
do  not  have  to 
force  or  explain 
their  wares. 

Since  1777 
buyers  have 
found  them 
the   best   of 


G  LOVES 

FOR  MEN.  WOMEN  &  CHILDREN 


into  agreement,  since  the  dispute  will  then 
arise  as  to  the  best  methods  of  bringing 
about  this  desirable  "best  interests  of  all." 
The  "politician"  in  life  may  in  death  be- 
come the  "statesman,"  but  his  theories 
and  his  weaknesses  are  always  more  ex- 
posed to  searching  criticism  than  is  the 
case  in  other  forms  of  genius. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  and 
measured  in  comparison  with  other  great 
men,  the  faults,  inconsistencies,  or  weak- 
nesses of  Theodore  Roosevelt  appear  incon- 
siderable, while  the  astonishing  and  versa- 
tile attainments  place  him  easily  among  the 
first  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  world's  most 
wonderful  men.  Take  alone  the  physical 
or  (perhaps  better)  physiological  aspect  of 
his  personality.  Ilow  seldom  do  we 
meet  with  people  who  have  the  constantly 
impelling  vital  force  that  Roosevelt  had, 
who  are  always  animated,  always  inspir- 
ing, always  talking,  or  writing,  or  trans- 
forming thoughts  into  actions — always 
"feeling  bully."  If  this  sort  of  activity 
is,  as  modern  physiology  would  lead  us  to 
believe,  dependent  upon  an  excessive 
amount  of  certain  peculiar  internal  secre- 
tions, then,  on  the  bodily  side  alone, 
Jioosevelt  must  have  been  extraordinary. 
Altho  a  man  of  action  and  known  chiefly 
for  his  deeds  and  his  relations  with  his 
fellow  men,  the  total  output  of  his  literary 
product,  i.e.,  his  published  work,  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  Harvard  man  of  his  day. 

Men  of  such  constant  exuberance  of 
spirit,  while  rare,  are  not  exceedingly 
imeommon.  We  all  meet  them  from  time 
to  time,  chiefly  in  the  business  world. 
They  make  good  promoters.  But  do  we 
often  meet  a  man  of  that  stamp  who  is  also 
possest  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
memories  ever  given  to  any  human  being? 
If  we  do,  he  is  as  one  man  in  a  million. 
There  may  be  a  hundred  such  persons  in 
the  United  States  to-day.  But  of  these 
how  many  also  are  endowed  with  a  high 
moral  sense,  with  a  never-failing  desire 
to  make  the  world  over  in  the  ways  that 
seem  for  them  unquestionably  right? 
There  are  such  men.  History  knows 
them.  They  are  very  few  in  number. 
The\'  are  famous.  Some  of  them  have 
been  celebrated  as  preachers  and  reformers. 

Now  let  these  three  traits,  the  first 
two  of  which  are  so  rare,  the  third  of  which 
is  not  too  common,  be  united  with  in- 
tellectual curiosity,  leading  to  a  variety 
of  interests,  which  in  time  become  co- 
ordinated into  a  broad  outlook,  and  we 
have  our  rarer  man  still — one  so  rare  that 
not  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  all  history 
outrank  him  in  fame  or  eminence.  And 
this  is  including  all  forms  of  activity — 
that  of  the  painter,  the  poet,  the  preacher, 
the  sculptor  as  well. 

(iladstone  may  rank  with  Roosevelt 
or  he  may  outrank  him.  Disraeli,  Franklin, 
Pitt,  Cromwell,  Clive,  William  the  Con- 
queror, Peter  the  Great,  Pericles,  Charle- 
magne, and  Julius  Caesar  may  rank  with 
Roosevelt.  They  may  far  outrank  him. 
Doubtless  some  of  them  do.  But  the  point 
is  that  there  are  so  f(nv  of  these  very  great 
names  that  before  wo  reach  the  end  of 
the  first  hundred  and  fifty  we  willy-nilly 
are  ol)liged  to  include  names  that  cer- 
tainly <lo  not  suggest  any  more  genius 
or  any  more  greatness  than  that  of  Tlieo- 
dore  Roosevelt.  Let  any  reader  try  it  for 
himself  and  get  his  friends  to  help.  If  lu^ 
does  not,  before  finishing  his  first  hundred 
and  fifty,  th<>n  I  wager  that  befon!  finishing 
his  second  hundred,  he  will  only  be  able  to 
bring  forward  names  of  a  somewhat  sec-ond- 
ary  magnitude.  TIk;  dazzle  will  be  gone. 
At  least  Roosevelt  will  como  in  hero 
somewhere. 


In  any  estimate  of  genius  it  is  well 
to  have  some  objective  standards  of  com- 
parison and  a  list  of  names  as  inclusive 
as  possible  of  all  candidates  for  selection; 
Such  a  list  can  never  be  entirely  satis- 
factory, but  it  is  at  least  better  than  no 
list,  since  otherwise  many  suitable  names 
would  be  overlooked.  No  list  has  been 
formulated  attempting  to  grade  great  men 
according  to  their  "pure  genius,"  but 
there  is  a  useful  and  suggestive  list  of 
"eminent"  men  based  upon  encyclo- 
pedias and  biographical  dictionaries.  It 
was  compiled  by  J.  INIcKeen  Cattell  and 
published  in  Popidnr  Science  Monthly, 
February,  1903.  Here  a  thousand  his- 
torical characters  are  graded  according 
to  their  "eminence" — in  other  words,  with 
reference  to  the  amount  of  attention  that 
they  now  attract.  Such  a  method  of  com- 
parison is  obviously  faulty  as  a  test  of 
mental  merit,  since  it  places  Louis  XVI., 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  George  III.  of 
P]ngland  in  the  first  hundred.  Also  Nero, 
Robespierre,  Mirabeau,  and  Bossuet  seem 
out  of  place,  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  heap. 
If  we  search  d6wn  through  the  lower 
rankings  we  find  some,  th©  not  propor- 
tionately many,  of  undoubted  geniuses 
who  ought  to  go  higher  up,  such  as  Wagner, 
Copernicus,  Kepler,  and  Bach.  Now  if 
we  substitute  these  for  the  misplaced 
names  in  the  first  hundred  according  to 
our  choice,  allowing  for  all  differences  of 
opinion,  we  do  not  change  the  character  of 
the  second  hundred  to  any  appreciable 
extent. 

The  leading  names  of  Americans  are. 
in  order  of  eminence,  Washington,  Penn. 
Lincoln,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Grant,  Johr 
Adams,  Webster,  Hamilton,  Jackson,  Long- 
fellow, Prescott,  Irving,  Emerson,  Madi- 
son, Farragut,  J.  Q.  Adams,  Hawthorne, 
Cooper,  Rumford,  Clay,  Patrick  Henry, 
Fulton,  Sumner,  Sheridan,  Monroe,  and 
Audubon. 

Washington,  Penn,  Lincoln,  Franklin, 
and  Jefferson  are  in  the  first  hundred. 
Grant,  John  Adams,  and  Webster  are  in 
the  second  hundred,  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  Andrew  Jackson  are  in  the  third. 

The  place  of  Roosevelt  in  world-history 
from  the  standpoint  of  genius  seems  to  be, 
by  this  test,  fairly  well  indicated.  He 
certainly  can  not  go  much  below  the  second 
hundred,  not  if  he  be  the  equal  of  Hamilton 
or  Jackson.  If  his  genius  were  greater 
than  that  of  John  Adams  or  Webster  or 
Grant,  he  may  go  in  the  first  hundred; 
if  greater  than  either  Jefferson  or  Penn, 
then  he  might  go  well  up  in  the  first 
hundred.  At  any  rate,  the  probability 
is  that  there  have  not  been  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  eminence 
or  of  genius  greater  than  Roosevelt  in  all 
reooiueu  liuk;. 


Somewhat  Similar  Aim. — During  a  brawl 
in  a  Chicago  resort  an  Irishman  got  poked 
in  the  eye  with  a  stick,  and  he  immedi- 
ately started  proceedings  against  the 
offender. 

"  Come  now,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  you 
don't  really  believe  he  meant  to  put  your 
eye  out?  " 

"  No,  I  don't,"  said  the  Celt,  "  but  I 
do  believe  ho  tried  to  put  it  farther  in." — 
San  Francisco  Argonanl. 


Old  Friend. — "  I  suppose  you  never 
saw  coffee  like  that  before,"  boasted  the 
hoarding-house  lady  ])rou(lly. 

"  Oh,  gosh  !  "  ejaculated  the  war- 
hard(uu)d  star  boarder.  "  The  Marne  was 
full  of  it."— 7'/ic  Home  Sector. 
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WHAT  DOES  IT  SAY?  WELL,  IT  READS  BACKWARqS. 
FOLKS -WE'LL  TELL  YOU  THAT  MUCH!  IT'S  A  WRIG- 
LEY  ADVERTISEMENT  FROM  A  RECENT  ISSUE  OF  A 
HONGKONG  PAPER  -  THE  YU-CHU-GUM.  WE  THINK 
IT    WAS       WRIGLEY'S   GOES   ALL   OVER   THE    WORLD 
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SCIENCE  AIND   INVENTION 

ContiniKd 


"STOCKRAISING  HUMANS" 

THE  public  health  business  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  "  stoekraising  hu- 
mans." This  is  the  way  that  Dr.  H.  W. 
Hill,  executive  secretary  of  the  ^Minnesota 
Public  Health  Association,  puts  it.  It  is 
"big  business,"  he  says;  and  the  matter 
with  it  is  that  we  are  trying  to  carry  it  on 
wthout  realizing  what  we  are  driving  at — 
what  we  should  do,  and  who  should  do  it, 
and  how  it  must  be  done.  The  doctor  sug- 
gests that  the  health-officer  has  often  neg- 
lected the  police  powers  with  which  he  is 
plainly  vested,  while  he  goes  on  pottering 
with  work  that  is  the  business  of  some  one 
else.  Dr.  Hill  would  have  the  health  au- 
thorities confine  themselves  to  fighting  dis- 
ease. He  would  have  them  attack  strongly, 
continuously,  and  untiringly;  but  he  would 
advise  them  to  "leave  baby  weeks  and  milk 
depots  to  civic  organizations."  To  justify 
this  attitude,  he  first  inquires  what  we  do 
when  we  raise  other  kinds  of  stock  than 
the  human — cattle,  for  example,  or  grain — 
and  argues  from  this  to  our  duty  as  raisers 
of  men.  Writes  Dr.  Hill  in  The  Americnn 
Journal  of  Public  Health  (Boston): 

"Stoekraising  cattle  means  beginning 
with  whatever  cattle  are  to  be  had;  elim- 
inating the  'unfit';  providing  the  best  of 
physiological  care  of  the  'fit';  and  protect- 
ing the  fit  from  invaders — from  designing 
invaders  such  as  cattle-rustlers  and  wolves; 
from  undesigning  invaders,  such  as  acci- 
dents and  infections.  Of  course,  when  in- 
vaders, despite  all  our  precautions,  succeed 
in  doing  damage,  repair  of  that  damage  is 
necessary;  if  the  damage  is  physical,  re- 
pairing it  involves  medicine  and  surgery, 
i.e.,  therapeutics. 

"These  procedures,  applied  to  cattle,  are 
as  ancient  as  mankind,  and  are  not  to-day 
immensely  difficult,  except  regarding  those 
invad*ers  causing  the  infectious  diseases, 
which  it  is  now  recognized  constitute  the 
great  modern  problem  of  ail  knnds  of  stock- 
raising,  not  only  of  that  which  deals  with 
cattle. 

"Stoekraising  vegetables,  flowers,  fowl,  or 
wheat  involves  just  the  same  factors — elimi- 
nating the  unfit;  cultivating  the  fit;  pro- 
tecting th(!  fit  from  invaders — from  thieves, 
from  a<icidents,  from  infection;  and  the 
most  difficult  of  these  is  protecting  the  fit 
from  infection,  from  rusts,  smuts,  rots, 
scales,  bugs,  beetles,  ad  infinitum. 

"We  have  to  deal  with  exactly  th(;  sanu; 
items  in  stoekraising  the  human,  for  we 
must  (1)  eliminate  the  unfit — of  which  by 
far  the  most  imminently  important  an;  the 
hereditary  feel)le-rnin(lcd;  w(!  nmst  (2j  pro- 
vide for  the  fit  physiologically  proper  con- 
ditions, especially  at  birth,  during  infancy, 
in  school,  viz.,  propcT  food,  drink,  housing, 
sleep,  work,  play;  we  must  (3)  prote(;t 
these  fit  from  invaders — from  designed  at- 
tacks, from  aecidents,  from  infection;  and 
the  greatest  of  these  is  infection. 

"Truly,  up-to-date  public  health  is  a 
huge  job!  There  is  no  (exaggeration  what- 
ever in  saying  that  as  the-  business  of  the 
Sfianish-American  War  was  to  the  business 
of  the  Great  War,  so  is  the  business  of  Ww 
Great  War  to  the  >)usiness  of  real  pnhlic 
health  —to  stoekraising  the  human;   for  the 
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human  race  is  numerically  the  largest  and 
sociologically  the  most  difficidt  species 
which  ever  has  presented  itself  for  stock- 
raising  operations,  and  it  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult, partly  on  account  of  its  size,  partly 
on  account  of  its  traditions,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause its  only  controlling  authority  is  itself, 
because  its  own  consent  must  be  had  before 
it  can  be  stockraised  at  aU. 

"Humanity  has  long  since  settled  on 
broad  lines  that  compulsion  in  public 
health,  as  in  other  matters,  can  be  justi- 
fied and  receive  assent  only  when  the  in- 
dividual who  is  compelled  is  in  some  way 
dangerous  to  others. 

"There  is  no  public-health  compulsion 
impinging  on  any  one  who  is  not  a  physio- 
logical danger  to  others.  Compulsion  of 
the  individual  for  his  own  physiological 
good  does  not  exist  in  civilian  public  health. 
Even  when  his  physiological  condition  is 
dangerous  to  others  as  well  as  to  himself,  he 
can  be  compelled  only  so  far  as  is  necessary 
to  remove  the  danger  to  others ;  he  can  not 
be  compelled  to  take  care  or  treatment 
which  is  exclusively  designed  for  his  own 
good.  To  put  it  briefly,  public-health  com- 
pulsion stops  short  always  of  therapeutics. 

"Humanity  has  settled  then  that  items 
1  and  3  of  our  stoekraising  program  may 
be  compulsory,  but  item  2  (and  therapeu- 
tics) are  as  a  rule  strictly  voluntary. 

"Now,  when  we  consider  who  shall  do  the 
compelling,  it  is  quite  obvious  at  once  that 
only  governmental  bodies  clothed  with 
police  power  can  do  it;  certainly  volunteers 
can  not. 

"But  is  it  not  equally  true  that  our 
police-power  bodies  should  not  do  the  vol- 
untary, but  that  our  vohmteers  should? 
It  is  true  that  our  official  police  powers  are, 
here  and  there,  already  conducting  some 
one  or  more  of  the  items,  prenatal  work, 
obstetrical  work,  infant  welfare,  preschool 
inspection,  medical  school  inspection,  adult 
physical  examinations,  those  recognized  ac- 
tivities which  constitute  our  item  2,  the 
non-compulsory  list  of  physiologically  re- 
generative measures  for  the  race.  But 
these  official  bodies  while  carrying  on  these 
voluntary  measures  generally  neglect  their 
proper  functions,  that  is,  the  use  of  their 
compulsory  police  powers  against  infection. 
They  become  awkward  at  using  them, 
sometimes  even  afraid,  so  accustomed  are 
they  to  the  non-compulsory  activities. 
Some  public-health  propagandists,  official 
and  unofficial,  even  state  frankly  that  com- 
pulsion is  useless.  Thus  it  is  we  are  rapidly 
develoyjing  a  situation  where  our  police 
powers  jolly  the  public,  coax,  appeal;  cul- 
tivating the  measures  useful  to  the  indi- 
vidual, taking  on  more  and  more  of  the 
non-compulsory  program;  but  at  the  same 
time  neglecting,  even  refusing,  to  carry  out 
the  (compulsory  measures  which  they  alone 
(;an  carry  out.  These  are  the  very  mea- 
sures they  were  created  to  carry  out;  those 
(compulsory  measures  which  are  not  ])ri- 
inarily  for  the  good  of  the  individual  who  is 
to  be  controlled,  but  are  rather  for  the 
good  of  other  individuals  who  are  to  be 
protected  from  him. 

"Against  the  physical  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  others  by  nations  we  have  our 
military  and  naval  forc(!s;  against  burglars 
or  footpads  w(!  hav(!  the  physi(;al  force  of 
\\n'  constable;  against  [hv.  swindler  W(!  have 
th(!  (rivic  courts;  against  physiol()gi(;al  in- 
vasion we  have  our  health  dejjartmenls. 
The  physical  police  have  no  power  to  com- 
pel any  citizen  to  live  thus  or  so  if  he  is  nol , 
by  his  otherwise  Ijving,  injuring  others. 
The  civil  (courts  (can  not  (comp(!l  or  prevent 
buying  and  selling,  ex(cept  as  injury  to 
ofhei^  is  involved  in  the  transactions.  Nor 
have  h(;alth  dejjartments  the  right  to  direct 


or  control  the  physiological  operations  of 
the  citizen,  except  as  those  operations  may 
harm  others." 

Until  our  views  of  governmental  control 
change.  Dr.  Hill  believes,  health  depart- 
ments that  neglect  their  police  powers  for 
non-compulsory  welfare  work  are  in  the 
position  of  police  who  ignore  street-fights 
to  run  a  Sunday-school  or  of  civil  courts 
which  ignore  swindling  to  push  trade. 
Sunday-schools  should  be  run,  commerce 
should  be  encouraged,  welfare  work  should 
go  on,  but  our  police  powers  have  no  rights 
in  these  matters,  since  they  have  their  own 
clear  duties  assigned  to  them  in  a  totally 
different  direction.     He  goes  on: 

"The  prevailing  conceptions  of  the  ordi- 
nary health  officer  as  a  weak-kneed,  ama- 
teur policeman,  whom  it  is  fun  to  elude,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  an  official  philanthro- 
pist whose  chief  duty  is  to  advi.se  mothers 
how  to  feed  babies,  to  induce  'foreigners' 
to  'clean  up,'  and  to  intervene  in  neighbor- 
hood squabbles  about  bad  smells,  are  really 
due  to  the  misconceptions  of  his  work,  held 
by  himself,  to  inadequate  equipment,  and 
above  all  to  the  other  inadequacies  and 
fallacies  of  part-time  ser"\ace. 

"These  misconceptions  and  the  frightful 
inadequacies  and  disruptions  of  our  official 
health  services  are  inevitable  chiefly  be- 
cause of  the  farcical  status  of  the  part- 
time  health  officer.  He  is  the  present-day 
jest  of  the  community,  as  the  part-time 
volunteer  fire-department  was  of  an  earlier 
generation. 

"Our  health  department  work  is  about 
1  per  cent,  efficient,  not  90,  80,  70;  not  10, 
or  5  or  2;  it  is  about  1  per  cent,  efficient, 
or  perhaps  less.  Here  and  there  in  isolated 
communities,  the  figures  are  greater.  The 
community  as  a  whole  does  not  appreciate 
prevention,  it  wants  something  it  can  see 
for  its  money.  Hence  there  is  the  old 
temptation,  too  strong  for  most  health  de- 
partments, to  collect  garbage  or  to  have 
'clean  up'  weeks — to  make  a  showing. 
Meantime  death  and  disease  run  along,  un- 
interrupted. Hence  also  the  new  tempta- 
tion to  have  'baby  weeks,'  to  establish 
'milk  depots,'  to  do  the  spectacular,  at- 
tractive, seeable  things,  and  in  like  pro- 
portion to  avoid  coming  to  real  grips 
with  real  disease  and  death,  tuberculosis, 
syphilis,  etc. 

"Surely  baby  weeks  and  milk  depots  are 
good?  Yes,  but  they  can  be  done  by  vol- 
untary associations.  They  afford  an  inval- 
uable and  tangible  means  of  securing  the 
cooperation  of  the  seething  energies  of  the 
public,  disposed  to  public  ht^alth;  they  are 
voluntary  and  do  not  require  health-de- 
partment (control;  they  are  at  present 
experimental  and  therefore  not  ripe  for 
governmental  action.  The  wise  health  de- 
])artment  will  do  quietly  its  proper  police 
functions,  with  the  funds  it  has  for  that 
purpose.  It  will  encourage  and  aid  in  the 
formation  of  s(>lf-financing  volunteer  agen- 
cies for  those  things  which  do  not  r(>quir(^ 
police  powers.  It  will  st(!er  clear  of 
th(>ra7)eutics. 

"Therapeutics,  until  such  time,  if  ever, 
as  medi(cin(!  and  surg(!ry  are  appli(!d  com- 
pulsorily  to  the  human  as  they  are  to  cattle, 
should  form  no  i)art  of  any  compulsory 
organization  work. 

"The  whole-time  officer  who  does  his 
own  i)r()per  duty  against  dis(>ase  will  hav(» 
his  hands  full,  and  will  find  that  non-com- 
I)ulsory  fi(>lds  have  waiting  to  occupy  them 
stanch  moral  sui)porters  with  i'uuv.  and 
money  plentiful,   who  will  coop(crate  with 
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How  to  Check  the  Mischief 
Caused  by  "Acid-Mouth"  . 

Get  a  tube  of  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste,  and 
use  it  regularly  night  and  morning. 

That  i^  the  way  to  counteract  ''Acid- 
Mouth" —  a  condition  which  gradually 
weakens  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  and 
starts  them  on  the  road  to  decay.  Authori- 
ties believe  that  95  in  every  100  persons 
have  ''Acid -Mouth,"  and  that  it  is  the 
chief  cause  of  tooth  destruction. 

Pebeco  stimulates  the  flow  of  healthy 
saliva,  and  there  is  nothing  so  good  for 
the  teeth  as  saliva.  It  keeps  the  mouth  . 
washed  out,  and  the  teeth  and  gums  free 
from  harmful  deposits  as  nothing  else 
can.  By  increasing  the  supply  of  saliva, 
Pebeco  helps  to  neutralize  unfavorable 
mouth  acids,  to  whiten  and  brighten  the 
teeth,  to  keep  the  gums  firm  and  pink, 
and   to   refresh   the   entire   oral   cavity. 

Send  for  Free  Litmus  Test  Papers  and  a 
Ten-Day  Trial  Tube  of  Pebeco 

Moisten  one  of  the  blue  Litmus  Test  Papers  on  your  tongue. 
Remove  it,  and  if  it  turns  pink,  you  have  "Acid-Mouth."  If  it 
remains  blue,  your  mouth  is  not  acid.  A  second  test  with  a  test 
paper  after  using  Pebeco  will  show  you  how  Pebeco  tends  to 
counteract  that  condition.  The  use  of  Pebeco  is  a  daily  pleasure^ 

Pebeco  is  sold  6''  druggists  everywhere 


OUR  SlGti  IS  OUR  BOND 


Send  For  Free  Litmus  Test  Papers  and  a 

Ten-Day  Trial  Tube  of  Pebeco 
- CUP  HERE •-• 

LEHN  &  FINK,  Inc. 

120  William  St.,  New  York 


In  order  that  I  may  make  my  own  test  for  "Acid- 
Mouth"  send  me  your  Litmus  Test  Papers  and  Ten-dajr 
Trial  Tube  of  Pebeco  without  cost  or  oblitation  to  me. 


Name 


■    Street  and  No. 

■ 

S    City  or  Town. 

■ 


■    State 

a 
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THK  days  of  "miracles"  have  never 
passed.  Never  was  the  world  so 
filled  with  miracles  as  it  is  today — the 
miracle  of  the  faucet  which  brings  us 
water  from  miles  away — the  miracle  of 
the  gas  flame  by  which  we  cook  without 
the  discomforts  of  old-time  methods — 
the  miracle  of  the  telephone. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  the  amazing 
miracle  of  canned  foods. 

The  well-known  can  of  corn  or  peas 
or  tomatoes  on  your  pantry  shelf  fairly 
bristles  with  romance — what  a  thrilling 
story  it  could  tell! 

That    can     of   corn,    let    us    say, 
represents  a  cross  section  of  some  state 
famous  for  the  surpassing  (|uality  of  its  . 
corn  crop. 

This  can  of  pineapple  is  reminiscent 


of   soft    and    balmy    atmosphere     and 
sunny  skies. 

Only  a  little  while  ago  these  salmon, 
which  are  such  a  delight  to  appetite, 
were  in  their  native  element,  leaping  the 
falls  of  a  northern  river. 

Here  is  asparagus — fruit — beans — 
peas — ^corn — tomatoes,  etc.,  each  from 
that  part  of  the  country  where  climatic 
conditions,  or  conditions  of  the  soil, 
produce  the  finest  varieties  and  con- 
sequently have  caused  canneries  to  be 
there  established. 

And  so  it  goes.  The  canning  in- 
dustry covers  the  map  of  the  United 
States,  drawing  upon  practically  every 
region  of  the  country  for  its  product. 

Fresh  from  its  native  habitat  the 
product  enters  the  canning  factory. 


O  lt20^!lMion*l  C*an*ri  AtwciMiou 


Take  canned  veg- 
etables. The  canning 
companies  make  annual 
contracts  with  farmers  for 
their  yearly  yield  of 
marketable  vegetables 
grown  close  to  the  can- 
neries. The  contracts 
frequently  are  signed 
long  before  the  seed  is 
put  in  the  ground. 

As  soon  as  the  seed  is 
planted  the  canners  send 
out  representatives, 
known  as  field-men. 
Each  field-man  watches 
the  progress  of  the  crop 
within  a  given  area,  and 
offers  personal  advice  to 
each  farmer  in  his  terri- 
tory as  to  when  it  should 
be  harvested. 


x)o  you  know  what 
mFm!shm()ton  to  i 
the  <^merican  Babl 


A  staff  of  scientists  in  the  laboratories  of 
the  National  Canners  Association,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  labors  incessantly  on  the 
scientific  preservation  of  canned  food  through   perfect  steril- 
ization.   New  problems  making  for  perfection  are  continually 
being  solved.      The   achievement   of  the   present  container 
also    can  be  largely  credited   to  the  labor  of  these  scientists. 
Data  is  exchanged  with   other  scientists  everywhere.      The 
latest  findings  are  communicated   to   thousands  of  canneries, 
and   "The  Miracle  on  your  Table" — delicious,    nourishing 
food,    from    every  part  of  the  country,  becomes,  thanks  to 
science,  an  accomplished  fact. 


Once  in  the  cannery  the  product  is  handled 
almost  wholly  by  machinery — ingenious  ma- 
chinery which  works  far  faster  and  more  effi- 
ciently than  human  hands 
— and  never  gets  tired. 
The  work  is  watched  at 
each  stage  of  its  progress. 
Finally  the  canned  food  is 
sent  out  to  perform  its 
useful  mission  in  the  world 
of  men. 


The  next  time  you  visit 
the  grocer,  glance  with  new 
interest  at  the  canned  foods 
standing  in  prim  precision 
on  his  shelves.  They  have 
come  from  many  different 
regions  —  yet  at  last  they 
meet  on  common  ground, 
the  grocer's  shelf  and  then 
your  table. 

Not  long  ago  canned  foods 
were  regarded  as  delicacies, 
far  beyond  the  reach  of 
everyday  pocketbooks. 


^tKow  Simice  lias  Gontributed  to 


loaays 
Finney 


NICHOLAS 
APPERT 
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The  vast  development 
of  the  canning  industry 
has  changed  all  this.  The 
humblest  family  now  rev- 
els in  Columbia  River  or 
Alaskan  salmon  and 
blithely  orders  beans  that 
were  grown  and  packed  a 
dozen  states  away.  The 
whole  country  is  a  great 
recruiting  ground  for 
canned  foods. 

Washington,  D.  C,  is 
the  headquarters  of  the 
National  Canners  Asso- 
ciation, whose  research 
laboratories  are  there 
located. 

Questions  of  great 
moment  to  the  canning 
industry  are  there 
threshed  out. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Bigelow,  assisted  by  a  group 
of  scientists,  investigates  problems  bearing 
on     the     scientific     aspects     of     the     canning 

industry. 

The  results  of  these  in- 
vestigations are  made  known 
to  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation— about  1 140  of  the 
principal  canning  establish- 
ments of  the  country,  many 
with  research  laboratories  of 
their  own. 
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Thank  France  for  the  offer  by  her 
Government,  some  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years  ago,  of 
1 2,000  francs  as  a  prize  for  a 
method  of  preserving  foods  for 
use  by  her  army  and  navy.  Nicholas  Appert 
won  the  prize  after  fifteen  years'  experiment 
(the  wars  ot  tlie  great  Napoleon  constantly  em- 
phasizing the  need  for  success)  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  today's  mighty  industry. 
Commercial  canning  started  in  America  one 
hundred  years  ago  and  was  immensely  accel- 
erated by  the  Civil  War.  Now  it  is  a 
^200,000,000  industry.  The  United  States 
produces  and  consumes  more  canned  food  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world. 


The  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  every  house- 
wife in  the  land.  Bear  this 
in  mind,  the  next  time  you 
call  your  grocer  on  that 
modern  miracle,  the  tele- 
phone, and  ask  him  to 
include  in  your  next  order, 
that  other  modern  miracle, 
a  can  of  vegetables,  fruit, 
milk,  soup,  meat  or  fish,  as 
the  case  may  be. 


THE    NATIONAL     CANNERS     ASSOCIATION 

WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 


A  nation-ivide  organization  Jormed  in  1907,  consisting  of  producers  of  all 
varieties  of  hermetictilly  sealed  canned  foods  nvhich  have  been  sterilized 
by  heat.  It  neither  produces,  buys,  nor  sells.  Its  purpose  is  to  assure,  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  the  industry  and  the  public,  the  best  canned  foods  that 
scientific  knon.vledge  and  human  skill  can  produce. 
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liiiu  iu  his  work  uU  the  better  for  working 
themsehes  on  these  voluntary  measures. 

'"But-  the  program  of  modern  public 
health,  the  stoekraising  of  the  human,  is 
no  longer  a  matter  for  indi^^dual  commu- 
nities to  face,  isolated  and  alone.  It  rt>- 
quires  nation-wide  coordination,  a  building 
of  indi\-iduals  into  compact  organizations, 
cooperation  of  these  witli  each  other,  and 
a  close  cooperation,  but  not  union,  with  tlie 
official  police  powers." 


ALL  ABOUT  BARRELS; 

THF]  making  of  barrels  or  kegs  is  known 
as  cooperage,  now  as  always  a  very 
important  industry  in  the  U^nited  States. 
A  series  of  articles  quoted  in  these  columns 
some  time  ago  revealed  a  difference  of 
opinion  regarding  the  relative  merits  of 
barrels  and  boxes  as  containers,  but  the 
cooperage  industry  still  flourishes.  Some 
interesting  facts  and  statistics  about  it  are 
given  in  an  article  by  Hu  Alaxwell  printed 
in  Tfw  Unircrml  Engineer  (New  York)  and 
credited  to  The  American  Forestry  Maga- 
zine. "Slack"  cooperage  alone  employed 
in  the  United  States  1,596  establishments 
in  1909.  making  staves  worth  eleven  and  a 
half  millions  of  doUars,  besides  heading 
and  hoops,  and  using  woods  too  many  to 
enumerate,  including  red  gum,  pine,  beech, 
elm,  maple,  chestnut,  birch,  basswood, 
spruce,  ash,  oak,  cotlonwood,  tamarack, 
cypress,  tupelo,  sycamore,  hemlock,  cedar, 
yellow  poplar,  balsam,  Douglas  tir,  and 
willow.     We  quote  and  condense. 

"There  are  two  kinds  of  cooperage, 
commonly  distinguished  as  'tight'  and 
*slack.'  Tight  vessels  are  intended  for 
liquids;  slack  for  drj' articles.  Classes  and 
grades  come  lietween  the  two  extremes. 
The  V)arrel  that  carries  ah^oholic  liquors 
is  considered  the  highest  class  of  tight 
cooy^erage.  while  the  vegetable  barrel  is 
typical  of  slack  containers.  The  slack- 
barrel  end  of  the  business  is  the  larger, 
judged  by  the  quantity  of  wood  required  in 
mamifacturing  tlie  product;  but  tight 
Vjarrels  demand  a  much  higher  grade  of 
wood. 

"All  cooperage  whether  tight  or  slack  is 
made  uj)  of  three  parts,  the  staves,  the 
heading,  and  the  hr)ops.  Xo  l)arrel  is  con- 
structed without  all  three  of  these,  tho 
certain  patterns  of  veneer  drums  combine 
the  staves  and  the  iioops  in  the  wooden 
sheet  that  forms  the  body  of  the  vessel. 
No  well-dcfiiiefl  brie  of  denuircation  separ- 
ates tlie  barrel  from  the  liaiiiix-r  or  stave- 
basket,  and  sometimes  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  which  is  which.  The  manufacturing 
of  the  three  [)arts  often  constit  iit<'S  three 
sejjaratc!  industries,  a  mill  or  factory  con- 
fining itself  to  one  of  tliem  alone.  Tlie 
three  parts  are  often  brought  together  by 
the  user,  who  assembles  them  as  the  barrels 
are  needed;  but  not  infrequently  a  single 
fa<"1ory  turns  out  finished  l)arrels  whicii 
are  then  distributed  tf)  the  users.  The 
woods  for  the  three  i)arts  are  not  always 
interchangeabh'.  Heading  woods  may  not 
be  satisfactory  for  staves;  that  of  staves 
may  be  objectionable  for  lieading;  wliile 
lioop  woods  are  not  wanted  for  heading'or 
staves.  Steel  is  being  subsliluted  for  wood 
in    cooperage,     there     being    steel     barrels 


without  a  particle  of  wood;  but  the  most 
common  substitution  is  wire  or  strap 
metal  for  ln)ops. 

"Koom  exists  for  considerable  choice  of 
wood  for  staves  iu  slack  cooperage,  but 
not  so  much  for  confainers  of  liquids. 
Floiu"  barrels  were  once  made,  principally 
of  Cottonwood,  staves,  but  elm  has  proved 
to  be  a  good  substitute.  A  white  wood 
that  represents  a  clean  appearance  is 
wanted,  and  it  must  be  tough  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  carry  the  load.  It 
must  be  free  from  odor  or  taste  that 
might  injure  the  contents.  The  sugar- 
barrel  demands  material  of  the  same 
kind. 

"Red  gum  leads  all  other  woods  because 
it  is  abundant  and  satisfactory.  The 
shippers  of  butter,  lard,  meat,  and  other 
food-products  select,  the  most  suitable 
woods  for  their  barrels.  Custom  has  much 
to  do  \\ath  it,  but  not  all;  for  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  a  pine  barrel  might  taint 
food  with  the  taste  of  turpentine.  The 
hardwoods  are  demanded  in  three  times 
the  number  for  slack  barrels  as  are  the 
soft-woods;  yet  many  commodities  go 
to  market  in  softwood  barrels  and  kegs. 
Scrub  pine  is  used  for  nail-kegs  and  for 
containers  of  other  small  hardware.  Timber 
which  is  fit  for  little  else,  and  poles  only  a 
few  inches  in  diameter,  are  sawed  into 
staves. 

"In  the  prodiK'tion  of  hoops,  Ohio  leads 
aU  other  States,  and  is  followed  in  the 
order  named  by  Indiana,  Michigan,  Mis- 
souri, and  Arkansas.  Woods  suitable  for 
hoops  are  not  so  numerous  as  those  for 
staves  and  heading.  Toughness  and 
strength  are  essential  in  hoop  woods,  for 
the  hoop  must  bend  without  breaking. 

"Two  styles  of  wooden  hoops  are  in  use, 
the  coiled  and  the  straight.  The  coiled 
hoop  is  manufactured  from  logs,  the  wood 
l)eing  elm  almost  exclusively;  and  the 
straight  hoop  may  be  so  made,  or  it  may 
be  shaved  from  little  saplings  called  hoop- 
l)oles,  each  large  enough  for  one  or  two 
hoops.  If  two  hoops  are  made  from  the 
pole,  it  is  first  split  down  the  center  and  a 
hoop  is  shaved  from  each  half." 

The  making  of  hoops  from  hoop-poles 
was  one  of  the  earliest  wood-using  in- 
dustries of  America.  The  business,  we 
are  told,  was  once  active  iu  nearly  all  the 
Eastern  and  middle-western  communities, 
and  the  name  "Hoop-pole"  is  carried  by 
7nore  than  one  county  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  an  early  flourishing  business  in 
this  branch  of  cooperage.  A  number  of 
woods,  besides  birch  and  hickory,  an;  good 
for  hoop-poles.    The  WTiter  continues: 

"The  demand  for  barrels  is  constantly 
growing,  because  modern  machinery  has 
made  it  possible  to  make  them  for  the 
trade  cheaper  than  almost  any  other  form 
of  durable  package.  That  it  is  the  most 
convenient  form  of  package  has  long  been 
acknowledged. 

"The  heaviest  demand  comes  from  the 
cement  business,  and  flour  ranks  next, 
closely  followed  by  sugar  and  salt.  As 
containers  for  fence  staples,  bolts,  nuts, 
nails,  and  packages  for  roasted  colTee, 
si)ices,  crockery-,  fruits,  and  vegetables, 
tiiey  follow  in  the  order  named.  (llass- 
manufact urers,  baking-powder  companies, 
li(}uor  distillers,  and  caijdy-,  tobacco-,  and 
cheese-i)ackers  are  big  users  of  barrels. 
The  demand  for  barrels  for  molasses,  oil, 
lard,  and  pork,  is  also  enormous,  while  dry 
paint,  glue,  snuff,  oatmeal,  screws,  cast- 
ings,   and    general    liardware    articles    an- 


nually increase  the  demand  on  the  cooper- 
age supph*. 

"Some  woods  are  waterproof,  others 
are  not.  Alcoholic  liquors  and  some  oils 
wiU  pass  through  the  pores  of  some  woods 
where  water  will  not  go.  The  wocd  of 
which  a  whisky -barrel  is  made  may  absorb 
a  gallon  of  whiskj%  without  any  passing 
through  the  staves  and  escaping.  Some 
woods  are  so  porous  that  barrels  made  of 
them  wiU  not  hold  water  very  long. 
Coopers  learned  by  experience  that  certain 
kinjds  of  wood  made  better  staves  than 
others,  when  the  barrels  were  intended  for 
liquid.  It  was  wholly  a  matter  of  ex- 
perience at  first,  but  later  the  microscope 
helped  to  explain  why  some  are  proof  against 
seepage  and  others  are  not.  All  wood  is 
more  or  less  porous.  It  is  made  up  of 
hollow  cells,  connected  one  with  another 
bj'  small  openings,  aU  microscopic  in  size; 
but  some  of  the  hardwoods  have  openings 
mueli  larger  than  ceUs.  Thej'  are  tubes 
running  through  the  wood,  up  and  down 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  are  called  pores 
or  vessels.  Some  of  them,  as  in  oak  and 
ash,  are  large  enough  to  be  seen  by  the 
unaided  eye,  by  inspecting  the  end  of  a 
freslily  cut  stick.  These  pores  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  that  some  barrels 
will  not  hold  liquid.  It  seeps  into  the 
pores  and  flows  along  them  until  it  passes 
entireh"  through  the  staves  and  escapes. 
That  is  why  wood  with  large  open  pores 
is  not  suitable  for  tight  barrels. 

'"White  oak  has  always  been  considered 
the  best  tight  cooperage  wood.  Many 
years  ago  it  was  thought  that  no  other 
could  or  should  be  used  for  certain  liquid 
commodities,  but  others  have  lately  come 
into  use.  Yet,  white  oak  has  large  pores, 
and  a  casual  observer  noting  that  char- 
acteristic would  conclude  that  it  is  not 
good  for  tight  barrels,  but  exi)erience  shows 
it  to  be  good.  Tho  it  has  large  pores 
which  may  be  easily  seen,  they  are  not 
open.  They  are  closed  as  a  bottle  is  closed 
with  a  cork,  and  liquid  can  not  enter.  The 
plugging  substance,  which  is  known  as 
tylosis,  is  of  a  whitish  color  and  is  de- 
posited in  the  pores  by  the  wood  itself, 
in  the  progress  of  the  tree's  growth  and 
maturity.  It  occurs  principally  after  the 
sapwood  has  changed  into  heart  wood. 
Red  oak's  pores  are  not  plugged.  There- 
fore red  oak  is  not  suitable  for  the  best 
kind  of  tight  coopex'age. 

■'The  waste  of  wood  in  the  manufacture 
of  tight  staves  in  the  past  has  been  very 
great,  but  it  is  not  now  so  great  as  formerly, 
because  utilization  is  closer,  and  material 
which  would  have  been  thrown  away 
fonnerly  is  now  converted  into  other 
l)roducts.  ]VIuch  of  the  finest  oak  of  the  , 
country  was  cut  for  staves  in  past  years.  I 
The  makers  of  this  commodity'  went 
ahead  of  lumbermen  in  new  ti-rritory,  and 
being  first  in  the  oak  region,  they  naturally 
selected  the  best  oak-trees,  took  the  choicest 
l)()rtions  of  the  trunks,  and  rejected  the  rest. 

"  It  was  once  a  common  situation  in 
forests  where  stave-makers  wer(>  operating 
lor  the  ground  to  hv,  covered  with  refuse 
billets  and  bolts  which  were  l(>ft  to  rot 
because  they  were  not  just  what  the 
oyxrator  wanted.  Even  when  the  opera- 
tor had  no  fault  to  fiiul  with  his  timber, 
he  usually  left  twice  as  much  on  the 
ground  to  waste  as  he  took  away  as  staves. 
Some  stave-making  is  still  don(*  along 
similar  lines,  but  not  much.  Oak  stunif)- 
age  now  has  value,  aiul  it  is  pretty  liard 
to  carry  on  the  smallest  oi)eration  without 
the  investment  of  some  cash  ca])ital.  Less 
dependence  is  placed  on  hand  labor  lliaii 
formerly  and  more  in  machinery;  and 
machines  are  expensive.  " 
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MONG  the  refinements  in  the  new 
series  MARMON  34  with  the  high 
efficiency  motor  is  Delco  Starting, 
Lighting  and  Ignition. 

This  announcement  will  hardly  corneas 
a  surprise  to  the  Automobile  World. 

One  naturally  expects  to  find  Delco 
Equipment  on  a  car  manufactured  in 
conformance  with  such  advanced  engi- 
neering lines. 


The  Dayton    Engineering  Laboratories  Co. 

DAYTON,  OHIO  U.S.A. 
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Brush  up  an  acquaintance 


"You  ought  to  brush  up  an  acquaintance 
with  my  friend  Wilhams'.  I've  known  him 
since  boyhood.  And  as  for  him,  he  knows 
every  hne  of  my  face.  In  every  close  shave 
I've  ever  had.  he's  been  rigiit  there  with  his 
rich  and  creamy  lather.  He  comes  instantly 
and  stays  as  long  as  I  need  him,  smoothing  out 
the  rough  places  in  that  gentle  way  he  has.  And 
he  never  leaves  any  hard  feelings  behind. 

"Another  thing  about  Williams' — he's  steady; 
he  never  hangs  round  the  drug  store.  He's 
got  too  many  friends  who  insist  on  taking  him. 
home  with  them!" 


Alter  die  -^li.ivt-  yon  will 
enjoy  the  comforting  toucli 
of  Williams'  Talc.  Send  4c 
for  a  trial  i'lze  of  either  the 
Violet,  Carnation,  Knglisli 
I.ilac  or  Ro«e. 


Williams 


^^^i- 


If 


1 


W  I  L.  t- 1  A  M  i» 


Your    choice    of 
four    forms 

Holder-Top    Shaving  Stick 
Shaving  Cream 
Shaving  Iviquid 
Shaving  Powder 

Send  20c  in  Stamps  for  trial  sizes 
(»f  all  four  forms,  tiien  decide 
wiiicii  \  (III  prefer.  Or  send  6i'  in 
stamps  for  any  one. 

THE  J.    B.  WILLIAMS   COMPANY 
Dept.  A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


11  you  pri-U-r  to  ut-  a  shaviiiR  rup,  n--  many 
still  do,  ak  your  ili-aler  tor  \\  illiaiiis'  .MiiK 
SliaviiK'    Soai'   ■<'    \\  illiamV    Barlicr  Soap. 


Williaiiu;^;^ 

THE  J  B.WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  GLASTONBURY.  CONN,  MAKERS  Or  WILLIAMS' SHAVING  SOAPS. TOILET  .SOAR  TALC  POWDER .  DENTAL  CREAM, ETC. 
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"ODD"  TROLLEY -FARES 

THE  word  "odd"  in  our  title  means 
"such  as  can  not  be  paid  with  a  single 
coin."  From  this  point  of  view,  a  fare  of 
three,  six,  or  eight  cents  is  "odd,"  while 
one  of  five  or  ten  cents  is  not.  The  word 
is  used  in  this  way  bj'  R.  T.  Sullivan,  in  an 
article  on  "The  Collection  of  Odd  Street- 
Railway  Fares,"  contributed  to  The  Electric 
Railway  Journal  (New  York).  Mr.  Sul- 
livan is  general  manager  of  the  Mahoning 
and  Shenango  Railway  and  Light  Company 
of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  the  conclusions 
in  his  article  are  largelj'  deduced  from 
experiments  and  observations  made  on  his 
own  road.  He  believes,  as  a  result  of 
these,  that  altho  some  traffic  falls  off 
whenever  fares  are  raised,  it  slowly  but 
ultimately  returns;  and  also  that  the  public 
will  not  resent  an  increase  of  fares  to  ten 
cents  much  more  than  it  does  a  rise  to  six 
or  seven.  He  comforts  us  with  the  cheery 
prediction  that  the  ten-cent  car  fare  is  in 
sight.  Speed  of  collection  and  the  con- 
sequent comfort  of  passengers,  he  says,  is 
increased  hy  a  proper  desigu  of  car  and 
by  the  use  of  tickets.     We  read:  i 

"The  collection  of  any  street-car  fare, 
whether  fivd,  six,  or  seven  "cents  or  more, 
interests  railway-operators  from  two  angles. 
One  of  these  is  the  convenience  of  collecting 
the  fare,  or,  in  other  words,  the  separation 
of  the  fare  frotTi  the  passenger  with  the 
greatest  ease  to  the  passenger.  The  other 
is  the  efficiency  of  the  collection  or  the 
turning  over  to  the  treasury"  of  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  exact  fares  from  passengers 
carried. 

"The  problems  of  collecting  odd  fares 
unfortimately  are  presented  at  a  time  when 
the  methods  of  collecting  even  a  straight 
five-cent  fare  are  far  from  perfect. 

"It  has  been  found  that  any  fare  higher 
than  and  replacing  the  five-cent  fare  has 
caused  a  reduction  in  traffic.  The  six-  and 
seven-cent  fares  have  caused  decreases 
in  traffic  which  have  not  been  the  same 
even  in  cities  of  the  same  size.  One  city  of 
approximately  50,000  inhabitants,  most 
of  whom  are  engaged  in  the  steel  industries, 
when  changing  from  a  five-cent  cash  fare, 
with  tickets  eleven  for  fifty  cents,  to  a  six- 
cent  cash  fare,  with  tickets  eleven  for 
sixty  cents,  experienced  a  17  per  cent, 
increase  in  revenue  as  compared  to  the 
previous  month.  The  increase  declined 
monthly  and  gradually  for  a  period  of  six 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  no  increase 
was  shown.  Then  the  conditions  changed, 
and  after  a  period  of  one  year,  there  were 
increases  of  from  18  to  20  per  cent.  Some 
of  this  increase  might  have  been  experienced 
regardless  of  the  fare,  but  it  would  indicate 
that  from  a  psychological  standpoint  the 
antipathy  against  higher  fares  wears  off 
with  time.. 

"The  city  of  Youngstown  operated 
under  a  five-cent  cash  fare  with  a  one-cent 
charge  for  transfers  from  January  15,  1919, 
to  July  1,  1919,  at  which  date  the  fares 
became  six  cents  cash  with  tickets  sold 
nine  for  fifty  cents.  On  August  1  a  seven- 
cent  fare  became  effective  Avith  tickets 
sold  eight  for  fifty  cents.  The  transfer 
charge  was  retained  with  both  increases. 
"After  tke  seven-cent  fare  had  been  in 


effect  two  weeks  the  paid  passengers  were 
equal  in  number  to  those  carried  under  the 
six-cent  fare,  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  six-cent  fare  had  been  in  effect  only 
one  month,  and  therefore  afforded  little 
opportunity  for  traffic  to  regain  its  former 
value,  it  is  evident  that  gradually  the 
riding  habit  will  increase  and  the  paid 
passengers  will  be  equivalent  to  those 
carried  under  the  five-cent  fare. 

"The  use  of  transfers  did  not  vary  to 
any  great  degree  for  any  one  of  the  various 
changes  in  rates.  This  is  another  proof 
that  it  is  the  short-haul  passenger  who  is 
affected  by  an  increase  in  rates. 

"With  the  five-cent  fare  there  was  little 
call  for  tickets,  but  with  the  arrival  of 
odd  fares  tickets  seemed  to  be  a  matter 
of  both  convenience  and,  necessity.  ]M ore- 
over,  if  the  inauguration  of  higher  fares 
can  be  accompanied  with  the  sale  of  tickets 
at  reduced  rates,  much  of  the  popular 
feeling  against  street-car  companies  and 
against  the  higher  fare  largely  disappears. 

"On  our  own  property  we  have  had  ex- 
perience both  where  tickets  have  been  sold 
upon  the  cars  and  where  they  have  been 
sold  only  at  ticket-offices  and  certain 
stores.  In  the  former  case  the  percentage 
of  tickets  to  total  paid  passengers  has  been 
over  30  per  cent,  and  in  the  latter  case  the 
percentage  has  been  only  10  per  cent.  This 
condition  applies  to  two  cities  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  size,  namely,  50,000 
population." 

The  sale  of  tickets  on  the  cars,  Mr. 
Sullivan  says,  is  an  application  of  a  prin- 
ciple of  selling  transportation.  The  pos- 
session of  a  ticket  by  a  patron  is  apt  to 
increase  his  inclination  to  ride.  With  the 
collection  of  odd  fares,  some  passengers 
have  dropt  in  pennies  of  a  less  number  than 
the  proper  fare.  The  greater  the  encour- 
agement for  the  use  of  tickets  the  fewer 
the  opportunities  there  will  be  of  dropping 
short  fares  in  the  box.  The  sale  of  tickets 
in  multiples  of  twenty-five  cents  will  tend 
to  increase  their  use.  This  is  because 
there  is  a  decrease  in  the  riding  habit 
with  the  adoption  of  an  odd  fare.  He 
goes  on: 

"For  the  collection  of  odd  fares  the  Peter 
Witt  type  of  car  has  a  decided  advantage 
over  the  double-end  pay-as-you-enter  type. 
The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  The  col- 
lection of  an  odd  fare  undoubtedly  involves 
more  time  than  the  collection  of  the  five- 
cent  or  ticket  fare,  and  with  the  pay-as- 
you-enter  type,  with  the  conductor  sta- 
tioned near  the  entrance,  some  congestion 
is  unavoidable.  With  the  Peter  Witt  car, 
the  front  portion  of  the  car  serves  as  a  huge 
platform,  enabling  the  ready  entrance  of  a 
large  number  of  passengers  before  the  con- 
gestion of  fare-coUection  starts.  As  the 
car  proceeds  with  a  rush-hour  load,  half 
of  the  fares  have  been  collected,  and  it 
has  been  observed  that  as  the  rest  of  the 
passengers  in  the  front  portion  of  the  car 
unload,  no  greater  delay  has  been  ex- 
perienced than  with  the  five-cent  fare. 
At  heavy  points  of  imloading  also  it  has 
been  noted  that  the  passengers  pass  from 
the  car  as  rapidly  as  with  the  five-cent  fare. 

"There  has  been  a  serious  question  as 
to  whether  a  fare-box  was  efficient  in  col- 
lecting odd  fares.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  with  the  collection  of  odd  fares  it  has 
been  impossible  with  heavy  loads  for  a  con- 
ductor to  observe  whether  all  passengers 
drop  in  the  exact  fare.  To  determine  the 
correctness  of  such  a  contention  observa- 
tions  Avere   made   on   a   car   operating   in 


fJhe  Largest  Jelling 
(aiualiii/  Tvncil  in 
ihe%>rld 


NO  better  pencil  than  the  superb 
VENUS  can  be  bought.  What- 
ever your  pencil  work,  a 
VENUS  will  be  a  constant  delight 
and  an  economy  in  the  end. 

17  black  degrees 
6B  softest  to  9H  hardest 
J         ,  and  three  copying 

HB,  F 

for  general  writing 

B,  2B,  3B 

for  softer  leads 

4B,  5B,  6B 

for  bold,  heavy  lines 

H.  2H 
for  hard,  firm  writing 
<■     3H,  4H,  5H,  6H. 
for  clean,  fine  lines 
7H,  8H,  9H 
for  thin,  delicate  lines,  maps    \ 

VENUS  COPYING: 
Medium   and    hard 

Price,  any  degree,  per  dozen     •     $1.00 
With  Rubber  Tips,  per  dozen    -      1.20 

At  all  Stationers  and  stores 
throughout  the  world 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 

223    Fifth  Avenue,    New^  York 

and  London,  England 
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Perpetual  Inventory 

GOODS  on  hand  can  be  known  every  minute  of  the 
day,  no  guess  work  and  no  delay,  if  a  perpetual  in- 
ventory is  kept  in  plain  sight  by  a  Kardex  System. 

Then  if  there  is  urgent  need  for  supplies,  a  quick  glance 
at  the  Kardex  tells  the  amount  of  material  on  hand. 
Every  business  that  keeps  materials  in  stock  should  find 
out  how  easy  it  is  to  convert  their  present  system  to 


No  other  system  gives  you  as  many 
advantages  as  Kardex.  Steel  cabinets — 
fifty  cards  or  a  million — Kardex  holds 
every  card  in  its  own  individual  tran- 
soloid  pocket,  protected  from  dust,  dirt, 
or  handling,  yet  with  index  item  in 
plain  sight. 

Both  sides  of  card  are  available 
without  removal  of  card  from  holder. 
Transparent  color  guides,  easily  at- 
tached or  removed,  permit  any  desired 
classification.  Cards  and  holders  are 
removed  or  added  quickly  and  easily, 
singly  or  in  groups. 

Any  record  cards  in  any  business  can  be 
Kardexed  —  their  efficiency  increased,  their 
cost  of  handling  reduced.  With  Kardex  one 
clerk  does  the  work  of  four  with  old  cards- 
in-boxes. 


Kardex  Service  Means  Prompt  Deliveries 


FREE  KARDEX  BOOK 

An  ai^thority  on  cards-in-sight  busi- 
ness systems.  Find  out  how  easily  your 
card  records  can  be  changed  over  to 
Kardex,  with  resulting  saving  in  clerk 
cost.  Learn  about  exclusive  features 
of  Kardex.  Enclose  samples  of  your 
present  cards,  and  tell  how  used. 

American  Kardex  Company 

2000  Kardex  BIdg. ,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Offices  and  Representatives 
in  Principal  Cities  i 
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F^ESiX  \bur  Business 


rush-hour  traffic  where  a  total  of  340 
passengers  was  carried  in  three  trips.  Two 
checkers  were  assigned  to  the  ear  so  as  to 
guarantee  correct  data.  It  was  found  that 
229  tickets  and  transfers  were  collected 
diu'ing  this  period,  leaving  a  total  of  111 
passengers  on  board  of  the  car  for  whom 
there  should  be  six  cents  each.  Therefore, 
the  cash  in  the  fare-box  should  have  been 
•16.60.  Actually,  the  amount  of  cash  was 
$6.o9.  This  difference  of  seven  cents 
might  have  been  a  case  of  one  passenger 
getting  by  and  another  depositing  one 
cent  short,  or  the  entire  amount  might 
have  been  distributed  among  several 
passengers.  On  the  basis  of  this  test,  the 
eificiency  of  collection  was  99  per  cent. 

"Transfers  should  be  issued  with  the 
smallest  delay;  therefore,  the  design  of  the 
transfer  should  l)e  such  as  to  make  this 
possible.  The  form  of  transfer  which 
seems  preferable  for  this  purpose  is  the  one 
ijpon  which  it  is  necessary  to  punch  only 
the  time  at  whi(^h  the  transfer  will  be  good. 
The  transfer-points  at  which  the  transfer 
is  valid  are  printed  upon  the  back  of  the 
transfer.  With  such  a  transfer  a  conductor 
at  the  beginning  of  this  trip  can  generally 
estimate  the  number  of  transfers  to  be 
issued  and  upon  them  can  piinch  the 
proper  time.  Thereafter,  the  only  opera- 
tion required  in  issuing  the  transfer  is  its 
presentation  to  the  passenger. 

"The  title  of  this  article  indicates  that 
its  scope  is  limited  to  odd  fares,  but 
the  discussion  Avill  inevitably  bring  about 
the  thought,  why  should  there  be  odd 
fares?  ' 

"The  only  traction  companies  that  can 
survive  under  a  five-cent  fare,  six-cent 
fare,  or  even  a  seven-cent  fare,  are  those 
which  under  prewar  conditions  could  have 
maintained  successful  operation  under  a 
1lire(>-  or  four-cent  fare.  Inasmuch  as  no 
substitute  has  been  found  for  street-railway 
facilities,  civic  authorities  must  recognize 
tlie  justice  of  a  fare  that  will  not  only  pay 
for  the  service  rendered  but  will  enable  the 
utility  properly  to  maintain  its  lines, 
provide  for  extensions,  and  protect  the 
capital  investment. 

"In  a  great  many  eases  such  a  fare  will 
be  ten  cents  and  not  an  odd  fare.  Psycho- 
logical reasons  have  been  the  chief  cause  of 
decreased  riding  with  the  adoption  of 
higher  fares.  One  of  the  reasons  is  simply 
hatred  and  distrust  of  public  utilities.  A 
second  reason  has  been  that  the  passenger 
feels  that  the  spending  of  an  odd  fare 
has  been  equivalent  to  using  ten  cents, 
inasmuch  as  the  breaking  of  the  dime  has 
])ractically  destroyed  its  pun^hasing  power, 
if  lliere  is  any  nu^rit  to  the  view  that  the 
last  reason  has  had  any  effect,  the  effect  in 
(lt>creasing  riding  following  fare-increases 
after  ihv  first  raise  up  to  ten  cents  should 
l)e  less  marked. 

"When  a  company  that  has  been  com- 
jM'Ued  to  adopt  a  six-  or  seven-cent  fare 
iinist  reduces  service,  skimp  maintenance, 
and  refusti  extensions  on  account  of  in- 
adcquatc^  revenues,  the  result  from  every 
s1an(li)oin1,  both  of  the  public  and  the 
company,  must  be  less  satisfactory  than 
if  it  had  s(iuarely  faced  the  issue  and  de- 
MKuided  a  ten-cent  fare,  at  the  sanH>  time 
|)r<)vi(iing  tlu^  service  tiiat  formerly  went 
with  the  five-cent  fare. 

"This  1(>n-cent  fare  condition  might  bo 
termed  visionary,  but  if  th(!  piil)lic  is  con- 
vinced tliat  tli(!  service  rendered  must,  bo 
in    direct    i)r()i)orti()n    to    th(>   fare    paid,    I 
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believe  it  will  prefer  maximum  service  for 
a  convenient  fare  rather  than  odd  fares  and 
skimped  service." 


THE  JOYLESS  LAND 

CHILDREN  play  no  longer  in  Central 
Europe.  Mirth  has  deserted  that 
region;  it  is  a  land  devoid  of  joy.  Lest 
these  should  be  considered  extreme  state- 
ments, we  hasten  to  say  that  they  are  made 
on  the  authority  of  an  editorial  writer  in 
The  Lancet  (London),  who  refers  for  his 
facts  to  relief  workers  and  medical  men  in 
Germany  and  the  former  Austrian  Empire. 
The  German  child,  they  say,  is  tired  and 
nervous;  he  has  lacked  for  years  the 
mineral  salts  that  tone  the  system.  He 
has  lost  energj%  and  is  no  longer  able  to 
"start  anything."  And  finally,  he  has 
lost  even  the  desire  to  play.  What  is  to  be 
the  outcome?  In  Vienna  most  of  the 
present  generation  of  children  will  grow  up 
stunted.  Whether  joy  will  return,  and  the 
little  ones  of  the  former  Central  Empires 
will  begin  again  to  sport  and  play,  the 
editor  of  The  Lancet  frankly  confesses  he 
does  not  know.  At  any  rate,  "the  return 
of  mirth  can  not  be  foreseen."     He  writes: 

"Bodily  needs  are  stated  nowadays  in 
calories,  and  if,  in  addition  to  being  warmed 
and  made  capable  of  locomotion,  we  desire 
our  bodies  to  escape  such  deficiency  condi- 
tions as  rickets,  scurvy,  and  beriberi,  three 
accessory  substances  must  be  included  in 
our  diet.  Physiologists  have  long  pointed 
out  with  a  certain  hauteur  that  mental 
processes  as  such  require  no  food,  or  at  all 
events  that  hard  thinking  produces  no 
waste  products  which  can  be  measured. 
But  there  is  certainly  one  habit  of  mind 
which  disappears  when  the  body  is  not  fed. 

"Mirth  has  deserted  Central  Europe. 
Last  June  Dr.  Hilda  Clark  wrote:  'I  was 
foiu:  days  in  Vienna  before  I  saw  a  child 
play';  more  recent  reports  from  relief- 
workers  in  Germany,  German  Austria,  and 
Hungary  agree  that  even  where  appear- 
ances are  kept  up  by  neat  exterior  and  un- 
complaining mien  nothing  is  left  over  for 
spontaneous  expression  of  happiness.  In 
a  study  of  school-children  made  by  Prof. 
A.  Thiele,  the  school-doctor,  and  Herr 
Lorentz,  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  Chem- 
nitz, it  is  stated  that  as  early  as  the  severe 
winter  of  1916  the  children  were  apt  to  sit 
indolent,  gazing  in  front  of  them,  only  to 
be  roused  by  some  strong  stimulus,  and 
soon  relapsing  into  inattention. 

"The  whole  nervous  system.  Dr.  Thiele 
says,  possesses  a  relatively  high  resistance 
to  deprivation  of  food,  but  the  lack  of  im- 
portant mineral  salts  was  thus  early  in  the 
war  producing  among  school-children  a 
tendency  to  rapid  mental  fatigue  asso- 
ciated with  excitability.  Later,  loss  of 
energy  and  initiative  became  manifest, 
with  a  limitation  of  the  fields  of  vision,  in 
itself  sufficient  to  prevent  accuracy  of  work. 
Finally,  all  desire  for  play  and  sport  died 
away,  and,  as  a  secondary  result  of  the 
loss  of  the  normal  relaxations  of  healthy 
childhood,  primitive  and  coarse  instincts 
began  more  and  more  to  assert  themselves. 

'presumably  rickets  (the  'English  dis- 
ease!'), which  is  now  practically  universal 
in  the  cities  of  Central  Em-ope,  has  had 


Everyman's  Oil 

Every  day  in  your  home  or  office  there's 
bound  to  be  some  real  need  for  3-in-One — 
the  all-' round  oil. 

3-in-One  is  the  original  anti-squeak  oil  for 
door  hinges  and  office  chairs.  It  lubricates 
perfectly  typewriter,  sewing  machine,  talking 
machine,  adding  machine,  check  punch, 
locks,  clocks,  bolts,  catches,  pencil-sharpener 
— everything  in  your  home  or  office  that  ever 
needs  oiling. 

3-in-One 

also  cleans  and  polishes  desk,  table,  chairs,  all 
varnished  or  veneered  furniture.  And  it  absolutely 
prevents  rust  on  all  metal  surfaces,  indoors  or  out. 

3-in-One  contains  no  acid,  grit  or  grease.  Will  not 
gum,  dry  out  or  become  rancid.  A  pure  oil  com- 
pound of  unlimited  usefulness;  wonderfully  efFecdve; 
economical.     You'll  like  it. 

Sold  at  all  good  stores  in  1  oz.,  3  oz.,  and  8  oz. 
bottles  and  3  oz.  Handy  Oil  Cans. 

A  generous  sample  of  3-in-One  and 
Dictionary  of  Uses.     A  postal  will 
bring  both.     Write  today. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  COMPANY 

165  KAM.  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 
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At  top,  left  to  right 

TypcWK-100 
Safety  Motor-Starter 

Type  WK-53 
Safety  Entrance  Switch 

TypcS 
Safety  Panel  Doard 


"SAFETY   FIRST"  DEVICES 
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Make  Safe  Mean  SAFE 


You  want  to  keep  your  employees 
safe,  of  course.  You  want  to 
protect  them  from  any  possible 
danger. 

And  when  you  say  "safe"  you 
mean    **safe!'*      You    mean    100 
per  cent  safe,  not  50  per  cent  nor. 
25  per  cent. 

Half  safety  is  frequently  worse 
than  danger  in  plain  sight.  It 
disarms  caution. 

Westinghouse-Krantz  Auto- 
Lock  Safety  Switches  provide  the 
kind  of  protection  that  means  real 
security.  They  are  s-a-f-e  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word. 

When  the  switch  door  is  open, 
every  exposed  part  of  a  Westing- 
house-Krantz Safety  Switch  is 
"dead."  The  door  can't  be  opened 
until  the  switch  is  thrown  off. 
When  the  switch  is  thrown  on, 
the  door  is  automatically  locked, 
and  it  can't  be  thrown  on  until 
the  door  is  closed.  There  is  no 
way  for  danger  to  get  around  it. 


Whether  changing  fuses  or  oper- 
ating the  switch,  the  most  careless 
employee  is  fully  protected  against 
shocks  or  burns. 

All  Westinghouse-Krantz  Safety 
Enclosed  Switches  r  ive  been 
approved  by  the  Underwriter's 
Laboratory  and  placed  in  the  "A" 
classification,  which  means  "ac- 
complished safety." 

Westinghouse-Krantz  Safety 
Motor  Starters,  Safety  Entrance 
Switches,  Panel  Boards  and  other 
safety  products  are  all  built  wi'th 
the  same  careful  regard  for  the 
need  of  complete  protection  where- 
ever  they  are  used. 

The  complete  line  of  Westing- 
house-Krantz products  is  listed  in 
the  new  Westinghouse  Catalogue 
of  Electrical  SuppHes  for  1920.  If 
you  do  not  have  this,  send  for 
separate  catalogue  of  the  Westing- 
house-Krantz line. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


.i,^^,^V^.   tv^^liijti* 
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much  to  do  with  childish  disabihties,  for 
of  a  popuhitioii  of  300.000  in  Dortmund 
Professor  Engel  notes  that  5,000  children 
between  two  and  seven  years  are  unable 
to  walk.  Rickets  in  itself  is  an  absorbing 
occupation,  Dr.  J.  Lawson  Dick,  in  his 
recent  book,  remarking  that  the  infant 
suffering  from  active  rickets  is  too  much 
engaged  for  the  struggle  for  life  to  have 
time  to  fret  about  lesser  things.  His 
energy  can  not  be  dissipated  in  crying, 
for  it  is  wholly  occupied  in  getting  suffi- 
cient ox^-gen  into  the  lungs.  \A'hat  the 
outcome  of  this  mental  inanition  maj'  be 
is  not  yet  clear. 

"It  seems  (certain,  if  the  figures  of  late 
rickets  in  Vienna  go  undisputed,  that  the 
majority  of  Viennese  children  will  grow  up 
with  stunted  bodies,  which  will  never 
require  more  than  a  limited  supply  of  food. 
So  the  human  race  adapts  itself  to  its 
en\Tronment,  for  better  or  for  Avorse. 
Whether  the  mental  life  of  these  children 
will  overflow  again  into  mirth  and  the 
spontaneous  exuberance  of  animal  spirits 
must  depend  chiefly  on  the  actual  degree  of 
mental  stunting  already  present.  The 
anxiety  felt  that  those  who  have  witnessed 
the  results  of  inanition  is  not  so  much  that 
the  return  of  plenty  may  result  in  keen 
trade  competition  as  that  it  will  be  too 
late  to  save  healthy  mental  life.  The 
return  of  mirth  can  not  be  foreseen." 


INCREASED  PRODUCTION  BY  TAKING 
LABOR'S  ADVICE 

REPORTS  in  the  pubhc  press  that  a 
large  measure  of  control  had  been 
turned  OAcr  to  the  workers  in  government 
arsenals,  and  especially  in  that  at  Rock 
Island,  111.,  have  given  rise  of  late  to  wide- 
spread discussion.  One  would  think,  to 
read  som(>  of  the  published  accounts,  that 
a  full-fledged  Soviet  sjstem  had  crept  in 
under  the  very  wings  of  the  American 
eagle.  An  article  on  the  subject  con- 
tributed to  IiiduHlrial  Management  (No- 
vember) by  th(i  S«'cretary  of  War  himself 
ought  to  set  these  fears  at  rest.  We  learn 
from  Secretary-  Baker  that  the  Government 
has  simply  been  taking  the  advice  of  its 
employees — a  very  good  thing  for  any 
employer  to  do,  and  nothing  new,  of 
eour:;e,  altho  it  is  coinirionly  done  infornuilly 
rather  than  systematicall\ .  'I'hc  result, 
we  are  told,  has  been  more  than  satisfactory, 
and  Uncle  Sam  now  has,  at  Rock  Island 
and  elsewhere,  a  body  of  cotitciitcd  helpers 
in  complett!  sympathy  with  their  superior 
officers.    Writes  Mr.  Baker: 

"Before  the  war,  the  harne.ss-shop  of. 
Rock  Island  .\rsenal  was  in  a  very  de- 
plorable cotulition  from  the  ])oint  of  view 
of  j>n)duclioM  ;md  crfir-icnt  opcnitiou.  A 
condition  of  aiilugouisui  and  distrust  be- 
tween the  manageiiiciit  and  tin  <tnployees 
had  grown  up  because  of  uuiiiy  fauiiliar 
reasons,  ()riiH'ipal  among  which  were  the 
attemi)ted  introduction  of  so-called  .sci<'n- 
tific  management  methods,  and  the  })reak- 
ing  of  promises  made  to  the  men  that  any 
increase  in  jiroduction  brought  al)out  by 
their  ingeniusness,  resourcefulness,  and 
ability  would  not  hr-  used  against  them  for 
the  juirpose  of  re(fuciiig  the  increase  in 
■wages  whi<;h  they  .secured  lliereby.     As  a 


result  of  this  the  men  found  that  their 
only  recourse  was  to  place  a  deliberate 
Hmit  on  production;  thus  the  afore- 
mentioned resourcefulness,  ingeniousness, 
and  ability  of  the  men.  instead  of  being 
directed  into  constructive  channels  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  production  and 
methods  of  manufacture,  were  diverted 
into  methods  for  limiting  production. 
There  experience  had  taught  them  that 
when  their  inventive  ability  Avas  used  con- 
structively it  Avorked  against  them  be- 
cause it  reduced  either  their  earnings, 
or  resulted  sooner  or  later  in  discharges 
or  layoffs  of  their  members.  The  nor- 
mal progress  in  the  purpose  for  which  the 
shop  existed  Avas  consistently  retarded  or 
limited. 

"When  the  United  States  entered  the 
Avar  and  it  became  A'ery  apparent  that 
maximum  production  Avas  of  the  greatest 
imj)ortance,  the  men  in  the  leather-shop 
Aoluntai-ily  agreed  to  take  off  the  limits 
Avliich  they  had  placed  on  productiA'ity, 
proA  iding.  howeAer,  that  piece-work  prices 
AA'ere  not  reduced  Avuthout  their  consent. 
They  felt  constrained  to  insist  upon  this 
featiu'e,  since  not  only  had  their  past  ex- 
perience taught  them  that  they  stood  a 
serious  chance  of  liaAnng  their  earnings 
cut,  but  also  that  they  might  haAe  to  put 
up  Avith  such  subterfuge  as  changes  in 
operation  for  the  purpose  of  proAiding 
arguments  to  the  management  to  back  up 
their  insistence  of  reducing  prices.  Thus 
it  came  to  pass  that  on  a  A'ery  A'ital  matter, 
namely,  the  establishment  of  piece-Avork 
prices,  the  men  were  giA^en  the  basic 
])rivilege  of  participating  in  the  process 
whereby  these  prices  were  determined. 
This  in  reality  Avas  the  first  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  democracy  as  applied  to 
the  manufactiu'ing  industry  conducted  by 
Rock  Island  Arsenal,  a  gOA'ernment-owned 
and  controlled  institution. 

"The  next  thing  Avhich  developed  con- 
cerned itself  with  the  policy  which  the  new 
officer  Avho  Avas  placed  in  charge  of  the 
harness-shop  employed  with  regard  to  the 
particular  production  and  labor  problems 
existing.  This  officer  came  from  a  firm 
Avhich  had  a  very  bad  reputation  with 
labor,  and  consequently  was  immediately 
regarded  by  the  employees  with  extreme 
suspicion.  The  men,  hoAvever,  with  clear- 
cut  frankness,  went  to  him  and  adA'ised 
that  they  were  willing  to  cooperate  to  their 
fullest  capacity  i)rovided  they  found  him 
square,  and  provided  he  Avould  not  hold 
it  against  them  that  they  were  members  of  a 
l(>gitimate  lal)or  organization.  It  remains 
to  the  credit  of  this  ()t^ic(>r  that  he  accepted 
the  situation  on  this  basis,  apparently 
realizing  what  it  meant  from  the  ))()int  of 
view  of  production.  He  was  ready  to 
agree  to  anything  Avhich  in  his  (>stimation 
would  bring  about  imjn'OA'ement  in  mutual 
confidence  and  good-will  between  tin; 
shop  management  and  the  Avorkers.  The 
.situation  eventually  so  dcA^eloped  that  the 
employees  were  permitted  to  select  their 
own  foremen,  a  very  interesting  and 
worthy  enlargement  of  the  ])rinciple  of 
democracy  ain'ady  mentioned.  Conse- 
cjuently,  when  the  committee  i)reviously 
referred  to,  togelher  with  tlie  demo- 
cratically selected  foremen  of  the  shop, 
began  to  function  cooixratively  with 
the  .  nuinagement  of  the  shop,  a  V(^ry 
remarkable  change  in  the  atinosjjhere 
manifested  itself.  The  men  liafi  con- 
fidence in  what  was  going  on;  tiny  stept 
into  the  ))reach  and  began  to  produce.  Old 
grievances,  misunderstaiulings,  susi)icions 
were  all  cleared  away  like  a  fog  before  a 
breeze,  and  e\'erybody  began  to  breathe 
freely-  and  act  enlhusisistically. 


"For  instance,  it  has  been  the  custom 
in  the  past  to  reimburse  indiA'iduals  for 
suggestions  Avhich  resulted  in  improAed 
processes  of  manufacture.  HoweAer,  since 
these  ncAv  relationships  came  into  ex- 
istence the  men  refused  to  accept  these 
bonuses,  first  personallj'  requesting  that 
they  be  paid  to  a  central  beneficiary  fund, 
but  finally  agreeing  that  cA'en  this  was  not 
the  faii'est  arrangement  and  deciding  not 
to  accept  any  bonus  for  any  purpose 
AvhatsoeA'er.  They  CA'en  Avent  so  far,  as 
long  as  they  enjoyed  a  genuine  participa- 
tion in  the  determination  of  shop-processes 
and  piece-Avork  prices,  to  recommend  re- 
ductions in  these  prices  AA'hen  earnings 
became  excessively  out  of  proportion  due 
to  improA-ed  methods  of  manufacture, 
always  trying  to  be  consistent  in  one 
direction  as  well  as  another. 

"Many  other  specific  instances  might  be 
cited  to  illustrate  the  benefits  which  auto- 
matically resulted  as  a  consequence  of  the 
new  spirit  which  came  into  existence.  .  .  . 
The  net  result  was  a  most  remarkable 
increase  in  production  carried  on  by  con- 
tented and  Avilling  men 

"The  War  Department  has  eneoiu'aged 
the  formation  of  committees  of  its  em- 
ployees in  the  arsenals,  Avhich  committees 
consult  freely  with  the  men  and  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  the  management 
on  questions  of  shop  conditions,  produc- 
tion, and  wages;  by  this  means  hearty 
cooperation  has  been  secured,  and  com- 
plete sympathy  between  the  management 
and  the  employees  has  resulted.  The 
authority'  of  the  management,  hoAVCA'er,  is 
AvhoUy  imdiminished  by  the  adA'isory 
relation  of  the  committees — the  manage- 
ment of  the  plants  is  undisturbed,  the 
Govermnent  operates  them,  the  authority 
of  the  commanding  officer  is  as  complete 
as  it  has  always  been. 

"The  Avhole  purpose  of  the  steps  which 
have  been  taken  is  to  bring  about  under- 
standing and  good  feeling,  but  not  in  any 
sense  to  part  Avith  either  the  responsi- 
bility or  the  authoi'ity  of  the  GoAernment 
in  the  management  of  these  industrial 
enterprises." 


DUPLICATING   NATURE 

NATURE  is  a  great  chemist;  she  is 
continually  resoh'ing  things  into 
their  elements  and  then  putting  those  ele- 
ments together  again  in  all  sorts  of  waj's. 
We  haA^e  been  gradually  learning  to  imitate 
her.  The  pulling  apart  is  easy  enough, 
but  the  putting  together  is  a  hard  problem 
and  is  l)eing  solved  only  bit  bj'  bit.  Nature 
is  yielding  up  her  secrets  to  the  chemist 
slowly,  and  particularh'  her  methods  of 
nuvking  jn'oducts  that  are  industrially  A-al- 
uable.  Some  of  the  things  that  modern 
synthetic  chemistry  is  already'  able  to  pro- 
duce are  desci-ibed  in  an  article  entitled, 
"  How  Chemists  HaA'e  Succeeded  in  Dupli- 
cating Nature's  Products,"  contribut(>d  to 
The  American  Food  Joiirnal  (Chicago, 
November)  by  J.  J.  Willanuin,  of  the  Min- 
n<!sota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Writes  Mr.  Wilhunan: 

"When  the  housewife  wants  to  impart 
to  her  pudding  th(>  flavor  of  vanilla,  she 
asl<s  for  a  l)<)ttle  of  vanilla  at  the  store. 
If  she  be  an  elderly  houscnvife,  she  uncon- 
sciously assumes  Avithout  looking  at  the 
bottle  that  she  is  getting  an  extract  of  the 
Viinilla  bean,  for  her  mother  used  to  buy 
the  beans  and  make  her  own  extract,  and. 
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"Save  the  Surface  Campnign" 


D  .i\l)|jday.  Page  &  Oo. 

The  varnished  speed  boat  puts  its 
surface  coating  to  strenuous  tests 
and  emphasizes  what  we  can  ex- 
pect from  varnish  in  our  own 
homes.  Every  surface  where  var- 
nish is  needed  should  be  protected, 
when  complete  protection  can  be 
had  so  easily. 


Somebody  Blundered 


You  will  never  see  surface  protec- 
tion neglected  on  the  steel  wotk  of 
costly  diedges,  unloading  and  con- 
veying machinery.  Without  sur- 
face coating  such  equipment  would 
at  once  become  a  mass  of  rust  and 
its  destruction  would  be  sure.  Ap- 
ply the  same  reasoning  to  your 
own  metal  property. 


THIS  house  is  not  old, 
but  look  at  its  condi- 
tion !  Anything  but  an  actual 
photograph  might  be  con- 
sidered an  exaggeration. 

Note  the  way  the  building 
has  rotted  away  under  the 
eaves  owing  to  neglect. 

Paint — surface  protection 
— would  have  prevented  this 
ruin.  The  unpainted  metal 
eave  troughs  rusted  through, 
water  got  into  the  eaves  and 
decay  did  the  rest.  Repairing 
will    ^e   expensive   business. 

This  extreme  case  points 
an  example  which  any  prop- 


erty owner  will  admit  is  im- 
pressive, y^ny  waste  through 
lack  of  surface  protection  is 
unnecessary  waste.  Damage 
has  to  start  at  the  surface.  If 
the  surface  is  undamaged  the 
property  lasts — repair  bills 
are  avoided — money  is  saved. 

Your  house  may  or  may 
not  be  well  protected — it  will 
pay  to  make  sure.  And  re- 
member that  surface  protec- 
tion is  vital  to  everything 
you  own — to  all  wooden  and 
metal  property,  to  outbuild- 
ings, to  machinery,  to  fur- 
niture, to  everything  exposed 
to  weather  or  wear.     A  thou- 


sand and  one  things  grow 
old  before  their  time  simply 
through  lack  of  surface  pro- 
tection. 

Examine  your  property  as 
closely  as  you  would  expect 
some  one  else  to  do  it  to 
whom  you  had  intrusted  its 
care.  Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all. 

c 

We  liave  prepared  a  book  which 
you  will  find  as  interesting  as  it  is 
valuable.  It  will  tell  you  some  new 
things  about  surface  protection  as  a 
means  to  prevent  loss.  Thoroughly 
illustrated.  Send  for  a  copy.  Ad- 
dress Save  the  Surface  Campaign, 
Room,632,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia. 


THIS    ADVERTISEMENT 
IS  issued  by  the  Save  the  Surface  Committee,   representing  the  Paint,  Varnish   and  Allied  Interests,  whose 
products,    taken    as   a  whole,    serve    the  primary    purposes  of  preserving,   protecting    and    beautifying    the 
innumerable  products  of  the  lumber,   metal,  cement  and    manufacturing    industries,    and    their   divisions. 

'^SAVE    THE    SURFACE^ AND    YOU    SAVE  ALL"- ^W^  JC  T^m^iX 


SURFACES  ';.  ; 


CONCRETE 

SURFACES 


'tTTT^-rT 


MANUFACTURED 
PRODUCTS  SURFACES 


METAL 
SURFACES 


! ^     ^ '  '  i 

-^--^-^    BRICK.    • 
: —  SURFACES 
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Why  the  busiest  executives 
have  the  clearest  desks 


s 


«A  u  •  PUT,  o^F, 


4000  "Y  and  E" 
Products 

Efficiency  Desks 
Card  Record  Systems 
Blueprint  Files 
Wood  Cabinets 
Filing  System  Supplies 
Fire-Wall  Steel 

Cabinets 
Record  1-  iling  Safes 
Steel  Shelving 
Vertical  Filing 

Supplies 
Shannon  Arch  Files 


ECONDS  are  precious  with  men  who  are 
paid  the  highest  salaries.  They  save 
their  own  time — just  as  they  save  useless 
waste  through  every  department. 

They  can't  afford  to  have  disordered  desks. 
They  never  hunt  for  papers. 

The  ''Y  and  E"  organization  has  supplied 
the  ideas  and  equipment  to  provide  this 
perfect  order.  It  builds  the  desks  and  filing 
cabinets  for  the  executive  and  his  office 
force — and  then  provides  the  system  that 
makes  this  equi{)ment  work. 

Making  supplies  as  well  as  cabinets 
"Y  and  E"  have  worked  out  all  the  principles 
offiling  so  that  a  *'Y  and  E"  cabinet  is  a  unit. 
It  is  more  than  a  storehouse — it's  a  vital, 
working  force  for  prevision  and  speed. 

Use  your  letterhead  in  writing  for 
^^  Vertical  Filing  Dozvn-to-Date" 


VAWMANANpfRBE  MFG>Cd> 


134  ST.  PAUL  STREET 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Makers  of  "Y  and  E"  Filing  Equipment 
and  System   Supplies 

ONE    STORR    OR     Rl  PRIiSKNTA  IIVK    IN     liVliRY    CITY 


SCIENCE  AND   IN\  ENTION 

Continued 


of  course,  that  is  the  way  the  faetorj'  does 
it.  If  she  be  a  j-oimger  housewife,  however, 
she  never  stops  to  think  what  her  purchase 
is,  where  it  comes  from,  how  it  is  made; 
she  knows  it  will  make  vanilla  pudding,  so 
what  is  the  difference  what  or  where  or 
how?  Like  as  not,  the  bottle  says  on  the 
label,  as  is  demanded  by  the  Pure  Food 
Laws,  'Vanilla  flavor;  contains  vanillin.' 
Now,  'vanilla  flavor'  is  entirely  different 
from  'vanilla  extract"  and  therein  lies  the 
story. 

"Some  years  ago  a  chemist,  after  long 
and  arduous  labor,  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing the  identity  of  the  delightful  flavoring 
material  of  the  vanilla  pod.  }Te  found  out 
its  exact  formula;  he  discovered  its  exact 
inner  constitution;  and  then  he  proceeded 
to  And  a  Avaj'  of  produr-ing  the  substance 
urtiflcially.  He  called  this  active  constitu- 
ent of  the  vanilla  bean  ^ vanilliii.'  A  firm 
began  manufactui'ing  it  on  a  large  scale; 
they  made  a  solution  of  it,  colored  the  solu- 
tion with  caramel,  bottled  it,  sold  it  for 
vanilla  extract,  and  no  one  knew  the  dif- 
ference. And  why  should  they?  The  ar- 
tificial compound  was  absolutely  identical 
with  the  active  compound  of  the  bean;  it 
was  not  a  substitiite,  but  the  real  thing, 
produced  synthetically. 

"Perhaps  another  brand  of  vanilla  in 
your  kitchen  may  say  on  the  label  that  it 
contains  vanillin  and  coumarin.  Now  cou- 
marin,  which  is  the  compound  responsible 
for  the  odor  of  new-mown  hay,  in  concen- 
trated solutions  has  a  flavor  which  suggests 
vanilla,  altho  it  is  not  found  in  the  vanilla 
'bean.  Hence,  coumarin,  when  used  to  imi- 
tate the  vanilla  flavor,  is  a  substitute  piu-e 
and  simple;    it  is  chemical  camouflage. 

"Altho  it  is  no  slight  trick  to  flnd  artifi- 
cial compounds  which  will  simulate  the 
products  of  nature,  we  shall  consider  here 
only  those  cases  in  which  the  chemist  has 
actually  achieved  the  duplication  of  the 
natural  product. 

"There  are  in  chemistry  just  two  great 
processes — analysis  and  synthesis.  Analy- 
sis consists  in  the  chemical  examination  and 
testing  of  a  substance  to  discover  its  nature, 
its  constitution,  and  its  identity;  it  is  al- 
ways a  tearing-down  process.  Synthesis, 
on  the  contrarj^  is  a  building-up  process. 
1 1  takes  two  or  more  known  substances  and 
combines  them  to  make  a  different  knoA\n 
substance.  Perhaps  a  half  dozen  stages  in 
the  building-up  ]n'Ocess  are  passed  through, 
but  always  the  final  objective  is  kept  in 
sight. 

"It  is  obvious  that  in  setting  about  to 
duplicate  one  of  nature's  substances,  on  a 
largo  scale,  three  separate  ])hases  of  the 
works  are  involved.  First,  the  analysis  of 
the  compound  to  discover  its  constitution; 
secondlj',  the  synthesis  of  that  compound 
in  the  laboratory;  and  thirdly,  the  synthe- 
sis of  the  compound  on  a  factory  scale. 
Manj'  natural  substaiff^es  can  bo  repro- 
duced in  the  laboratory,  but  can  not  bo 
l)roduced  on  a  commercial  scale  except  at 
a  i)rohibilive  cost. 

' '  I  'orhaps  one  of  the  most  historic  achieve- 
ments along  this  line  was  the  synthesis  of 
indigo.  It  took  Bayer  fifteen  years  to  dis- 
cover the  ])ro('css  of  making  artificial  iur 
(ligo,  and  twenty  more  years  to  i)ut  the 
j)rocess  on  a  factory  basis.  As  a  result,  wo 
now  have  a  dye  which  is  more  constant  in 
comi)Osilion  and  quality  than  the  natural 
product;  and  the  great  fields  of  indigo  in 
India  and  Japan  are  almost  a  thing  of  the 
past. 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


"Another  dye-plant  that  had  a  similar 
fate  is  madder.  This  was  the  source  of  the 
beautiful  alizarine,  until  the  constitution  of 
the  dye  and  a  method  of  preparing  it  from 
a  coal-tar  product  were  discovered,  when 
the  synthetic  substances  entirely  replaced 
the  natural. 

"Other  examples  of  the  discovery  of  the 
secrets  of  nature's  colors  might  be  sighted, 
but  the  two  above  are  the  most  important. 
By  far  the  greater  majority  of  our  dyes 
are  purely  artificial;  they  are  never  found 
in  nature,  at  least  to  our  knowledge.  The 
rivalry  between  the  laboratories  of  man  and 
those  of  nature  has  resulted  in  the  former 
far  outstripping  the  latter  in  the  produc- 
tion of  tints  useful  to  man  in  the  coloring 
of  fabrics,  paper,  leather,  hair,  and  other 
materials." 

Probably  the  most  romantic  field  in 
chemistry,  Mr.  Willaman  goes  on  to  say,  is 
that  of  the  floral  perfumes.  It  requires 
hundreds  of  pounds  of  flowers  to  yield  a 
pound  of  essence;  hence  even  the  ten  billion 
pounds  of  flowers  which  are  picked  annually 
by  the  people  of  Grasse,  France,  can  not 
possibly  supply  the  perfume  market  of  the 
world.  Therefore,  the  chemist  has  dupli- 
cated many  of  our  most  prized  floral  odors 
at  so  low  a  cDst  that  every  one  can  now 
scent  at  least  her  kerchief,  and  he  has  jiro- 
duced  them  so  abundantly  that  hardly  a 
cake  of  soap  of  any  kind  now  appears  on 
the  market  unperfumed.     We  read  further: 

"The  odorous  material  from  a  given 
flower  is  seldom  if  ever  a  single  substance; 
usually  it  is  a  complex  mixture  of  many, 
perhaps  half  a  hundred,  different  sub- 
stances. To  separate  these  comi)onents, 
to  analyze  each  one  to  determine  its  chem- 
ical constitution,  and  then  to  discover  the 
method  of  synthesizing  it,  is  indeed  a  her- 
culean task.  The  successful  attempts  have 
be6n  hence  relatively  few  in  number,  and 
have  been  the  product  not  of  one  mind, 
but  of  the  joint  efforts  of  many  minds, 
working  for  many  years,  in  several  labora- 
tories, often  in  several  different  countries. 

"For  example,  the  essence  of  jasmine  has 
been  found  to  have  the  following  composi- 
tion: benzyl  acetate,  65  per  cent.;  linalool, 
1.5.5;  linalyl  acetate,  7.5;  benzyl  alcohol, 
6;  jasmone,  3;  indol,  2.5;  methyl  antlu-a- 
nilate,  0.5;  and  traces  of  geraniol  and  para- 
eresol.  With  this  formula  firmly  estab- 
lished, the  manufacturing  perfumer  has 
now  only  to  assemble  the  pure  constitu- 
ents and  blend  them  in  the  proper  propor- 
tion. And  in  assembling  them,  he  can  not 
call  upon  the  chemist  for  all  of  them;  he 
must  still  go  to  natm'e  for  some.  For  in- 
stance, the  benzyl  alcohol  and  acetate  and 
the  cre.sol  can  be  obtained  most  easily  from 
coal-tar  products;  the  linalool  and  linalyl 
acetate  can  not  be  readily  synthesized,  so 
are  obtained  from  the  Mexican  linaloa  plant 
and  from  'a  certain  kind  of  South- American 
rosewood.  And  the  traces  of  constituents 
may  not  be  ignored  any  more  than  the  oboe 
or  the  flutes  may  be  left  out  of  a  symphony 
orchestra.  While  indol  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  revolting  odor  of  human  feces,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  trace  of  it  in  the 
above  formula  makes  or  breaks  the  jasmine 
scent. 

"When  it  comes  to  building  up  new  and 
delightful  olfactory  sensations  Avhieh  do  not 
exist  even  in  nature,  the  chemist  gathers  up 
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F'lie   lionie  you   long  for 
is  somewhere  in  this  Bennett 
Book^a  most  modern,  comfort- 
able, and  artistic  home — one,  too, 
that  you  can  have  wit hoii.t  delay,  be- 
cause the  Bennett  Plan  makes  it  avail- 
able right  now  at  a  price  lower  than  what 
^  on  might  expect  to  pay. 
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One  recent  saving 
$826.50  and  Weeks  of  Time 
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One   recent    Bennett  customer   writes:    "The 

l)est  price  here  was  over  .12, 200. 00  ....  and 

>our    complete    bill     was    $1,37:3. .50,     to    say 

nothing  of  weeks  and  weeks  of  labor  costs  jour 

'Ready-Cut'  saved  too." 

Bennett  Economies  for  you  are  many — the  archi- 
tect's ]ilan  free  of  charge,   waste  abolished,  the 
kibor  cost   of  cutting  and   fitting  eliminated,  no 
extras,    quality    up    to    highest    standards,   early 
occupancy,   and  so    on  —  ail    together   eff^ecting   a 
genuine  saving  of  real  iiro|)ortions. 

tenneff  uoniec 
'6etterBuiltl>l>  flReaidy.CutW 

Come  from  the  foremost  lumber  ceiUer  for  econom- 
ical house  building — the  great  Tonawandas — where 
the  choicest  lumber  is  available  at  wholesale  prices;, 
where  giant  modern    mill  equipment  almost   auto- 
matically  manufactures   it  into    houses   of  a  finer 
grade  for  a  fraction  of  former  cost;  and  where  the 
timber  coming  in  and  lumber  going  out  is  handled 
in  large  lots  at  tremendous  saving. 

With  the  Bennett  plan  you  know  the  exact  cost  before  you 
start  to  build.  And,  although  you  save  liundreds  of,  dollars, 
you  have  a  most  charming  home,  architecturally  and  com- 
fortably a  masterpiece.  No  guess  work — no  costly  experi- 
nientin'; — no  exasperating  changes — just  the  home  you  want 
without  paying  the  present  high  building  prices. 

More  Than  Fifty  Fine  Designs 

One  glance  at  the  Bennett  Book  will  show  you  the  character 
and  beauty  of  Bennett  Homes.     Each  one  of  the  more  than 
fifti'  striking  designs  shown  in  this  book  represents  the  best 
efforts  of  a  board  of  designers.     Each  house  has  been  ap- 
proved   for    comfort,   ready  heating,  economical  plumbing 
and  convenient  housekeeping,  as  well  as  economical  building  and 
artistic  fniislu"'ng.      The  built-in  conveniences  mean  savings  not 
to  be  overlooked  in  furnishing  your  home.    When  you  read  this 
book  ^■oll'll  understand  why  these  houses  are  better  designed, 
better  built,  and  wliy  we  can  make  prompt  shipments  by  main 
line  railroad  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Use  the  Coupon  To  Get  This  Book 

Let  us  send  you  the  Bennett  Book  showing  'more  than  fifty 

fine  Bennett  Homes  photographically  reproduced   as  they 

appear  in  actual  use.     You'll   understand  why  such  savings 

are  possible  when  you  read  this  helpful  book — the  coupon 

brings  it— ^fiU  in  and  mail  it  now. 


■^ 


v^\ 


Ray  H.  Bennett  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 
[Makers  of  BENNETT  HOMES 


A 


770  Main   Street 


North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


BENNETT  HOMES 

770  Main  Street,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Cnitlemen:  —  Plea.-e    send     FREE     Catalog     No.    77    of     BENNETT 
HOINIES,  Better-Built  and  Ready-Cut,  to 


Name. 


.State. 
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Building  with 
Foresight 
in  Canada 


THIS  building  of  the  Gillette 
Safety  Razor  Company  of  Can- 
ada, Ltd.,  in  Montreal  is  an  example 
of  the  engineering  service  furnished 
by  Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.  of  Can- 
ada, Ltd. 

Industrial  building  in  Canada  re- 
quires Canadian  engineering.  The 
work  must  be  planned  and  directed 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
ideals  and  problems  of  that  country. 

Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.  of  Can- 
ada, Ltd.,  is  a  Canadian  organization, 
equipped  with  both  technical  knowl- 
edge and  a  thorough  understanding 
of  Canadian  conditions.  It  offers  an 
industrial  engineering  service  of  par- 
ticular value  to  American  industries 
which  are  planning  to  manufacture 
in  Canada. 


LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &  CO. 

ENGINE  ER  S 

BOSTON,  60  FEDERAL  STREET    -    -     CHICAGO,  38  S.   DEARBORN   STREET 
ATLANTA,  HEALEV  HUILDINCJ      -      -      -      NEW  YORK,  101   PARK  AVENUE 

DETROIT,  MICH,,  822-29  HOOK  BLDG. 
LOCKWOOD,    GREENE    &    CO.    OF    CANADA,   LTD.,    MON  TREAL,    P.  Q. 
COMPAGNIE  LOCKWOOD,  GREENE,  47  AVE.   DE  L'OPERA.  PARIS,  FRANCE 


.  LOCKWOOD  i 
I     GREENE  J 


BUILDING 

WITH 

FOR  ESIGHT" 


SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


his  science  and  steps  aside,  making  way  for 
the  artist.  For  the  perfume  artist,  with 
his  highly  trained  and  sensitive  nose,  is  the 
one  who  actually  combines  the  available 
pure  oils  and  produces  the  multitude  of  dif- 
ferent perfumes  which  are  so  gaily  vialed 
and  bottled  and  displayed  in  oxu*  shops. 
The  perfume  artist  has  a  new  world  at  his 
feet;  by  his  ecstatic  creations  he  can  trans- 
port us  into  realms  of  dehght  undreamed  of. 
As  a  recent  writer  says,  'Just  as  the  chem- 
ist has  found  th3  delightful  fragrance  of  new- 
mown  hay  to  be  due  to  the  crystalline  lac- 
tone coumarin,  so  in  time  he  will  discover 
and  synthesize  the  refreshing  odor  of  the 
sea-borne  breeze,  the  exhilarating  fragrance 
abounding  within  the  forest  after  a  warm 
rain,  and  the  many  charming  odors  which 
prevail  at  the  various  seasons  in  the  fields.' 

"Thanks  to  the  synthesizing  chemist,  we 
no  longer  have  to  gather  the  sputum  of  the 
whale  from  the  surface  of  the  seas  for  our 
ambergris;  and  we  no  longer  have  to  ob- 
tain oil  of  bitter  almonds  from  natural 
pources,  but  simply  manufacture  benzalde- 
hyde. 

"A  less  romantic,  but  eminently  useful 
field  of  activity  of  the  manufacturing  chem- 
ist is  that  of  making  hard  fat  out  of  vege- 
table oils.  There  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
cotton-seed-,  peanut-,  corn-,  and  soy-bean- 
oil  available  for  use  as  human  food  and  for 
soap  manufacture,  if  its  physical  condition 
as  a  soft  oil  did  not  limit  or  even  preclude 
its  adaptability  for  these  purposes.  Human 
beings,  Americans  at  least,  are  not  used  to 
cooking  with  oils;  they  demand  fats.  And 
an  oil  makes  a  soap  that  is  too  soft  for 
most  purposes.  Now,  chemists  found  that 
the  main  constituent  of  lard,  tallow,  and 
other  body  fats  of  animals  is  stearin,  and  the 
main  constituent  in  the  vegetable  oils  is 
olein.  They  further  found  that  the  dif- 
ference between  stearin  and  olein  is  six 
atoms  of  hydrogen.  .  .  .  They  then  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  causing  six  atoms  of 
hydrogen  to  combine  with  the  olein  to 
form  stearin.  And  after  many  years  of 
vicissitude  this  process  is  now  an  estal)- 
lished  commercial  fact.  It  is  called  hydro- 
genation.  By  means  of  it  vegetable  oils 
are  converted  into  beautiful  solid,  white 
fat.  which  is  finding  favor  with  American 
housewives  as  lard  compound  and  lard  sub- 
stitute, and  which  is  sold  under  many  copy- 
righted names.  Also,  the  soap-makers  ust> 
great  quantities  of  these  'fats  made  to 
order.'  The  process  can  be  carried  to  any 
d(?gree  of  completion,  producing  fats  of  any 
(hisired  consistency. 

"We  could  go  on  and  discuss  what  the 
synthesizing  chemist  has  done  in  the  dupli- 
cation of  natural  medicines  and  drugs,  of 
rubber  and  other  gums,  and  of  many  other 
substances  required  by  this  complex  civil- 
ization of  ours.  The  idea  behind  all  of 
them,  hovvev(!r,  is  simply  this:  to  produce 
in  the  factory,  within  a  small  space  and 
under  ec^onoinical  conditions  of  labor  and 
of  raw  materials,  the  Kam<>  substances  which 
nature  i)roducos  in  out-of-the-way  tropical 
jungles,  or  in  a  few  rare  odorous  blossoms, 
or  on  acnvs  of  land  that  could  more  profit- 
ably be  devoted  to  other  kinds  of  crops. 
The  further  id(^a  is  to  produce  those  mate- 
rials in  more  standard  grades,  to  maintain 
a  supply  free  from  the  vagaries  of  the 
weather,  and  to  deliver  them  to  the  con- 
sumer more  cheaply  and  more  abundantly 
than  th<5  natural  product.  And  the  still 
furtlHT  idea  is  to  improve  on  nature;  to 
produce  substanccis  that  she  never  did." 
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(confessions  of  a  U\^ild  Havana 


T^OR  years  now,  men  who  had 
a  hankering  for  ripe  Havana 
leaf  made  palatably  mild,  have 
found  in  Robt.  Burns  their 
heau'ideal. 

Robert  Burns  explains  it  thus: 
"My  full  Havana  filler  rarely  fails 
to  give  my  friends  delight.  The 
fact  is,  special  curing  brings  my 
choice  Havana  to  just  the  right 
degree  of  mildness.  My  deli- 
cately neutral  Sumatra  wrapper 
leaf  helps  that  mildness.  Deft 
fingers    fashion    my    well-pro- 


portioned,   easy-drawing    form. 

"But    after    all,    the  test   lies 

here:  Suppose  you  ask  my  friends 

among  the  trade,  what  luck  they 

have  with  substitutes." 
*       *       * 

A  WORTHY  TEST,  but  here's  a 
better  yet;  suppose  you  inter- 
view Robt.  Burns  himself.  Keen 
smokers,  men  who  know,  declare 
he's  an  even  better  cigar  than 
ever  —  which    is    saying    much. 

• 

119  West  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED  ONE  LATELY.^ 


S^/'t^ 


7W 


f  ROBT 
BURNS 


'^i2/r 


ROBT.  BURNS 
Invincible 

2  for  25c 
13c  for  1 

Box  of  50— $5.75 
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Copyriisht  1920 

Lifcffett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


<7^%/'TOBACCONESS" 

oftne  9^ipi 

For  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  blessing  of  good  tobacco  you'll  never 
beat  a  well  seasoned  pipe.  Since  the  days  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
patron  saint  of  all  good  pipe  smokers,  no  one  has  ever  devised  a 
means  of  getting  closer  to  the  genial  heart  of  Nature's  gracious  gift 
to  man.  "The  man  who  smokes  thinks  like  a  sage  and  acts  like  a 
Samaritan,"  says  Lord  Lytton.  No  tribute  to  the  pipe  was  ever  truer. 

Try  tobacco  in  whatever  form  he  will,  the  true  devotee  returns 
again  and  again  to  his  pipe  as  the  highest  form  of  tobacco  enjoyment. 
In  time  of  stress,  in  perplexity,  in  the  quiet  hour  with  good  books, 
"when  good  fellows  get  together,"  a-foot  or  on  wheels,  a-field  or 
a-float — his  pipe  is  a  man's  true  friend  and  boon  companion. 


AND  a  good  pipe  at  its  best  is  a  pipe  filled  with  Velvet. 
'^^  What  is  Velvet?  Not  ordinary  Burley  tobacco —not 
a  mixture  of  Burley  or  other  tobaccos— but  the  rich, 
mellow  Burley  tobacco  grown  only  in  the  limestone 
section  of  old  Kentucky. 

Then  follows  two  years'  natural  ageing  in  the  wood. 
You  know  what  that  means. 

Here's  the  long  and  short  of  it:  Velvet  is  the  finest 
smoking  tobacco  grown  naturally^  matured  by  long  age- 
ing  manufactured   right — honest   from  start  to  finish. 


Couldn't  be  better  at  an;^  price. 


^/^^^:z5f»'c^5^^^t^ 


x/o^ti^ce^  (.^9^ 


There  are  a  lot  of  pipefuls 
in  each  big  generous  tin  of 
Velvet,  and  each  pipeful  is 
good    tobacco   at   its   best 


Write  to  Velvet  Joe.  4241 
Foltom  Avenue,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  for  his  1920  Almanac. 
He.will  send  it  FREE. 
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PALESTINE 

{Continued  from  page  42) 

political  needs  is  in  evidence  from  the 
pronouncement  of  the  British  workingmen 
that  'the  British  labor  movement  further 
expresses  the  hope  that  it  may  be  prac- 
ticable by  agreement  among  aU  the  nations 
to  set  free  Palestine  from  the  harsh  and 
aggressive  govei'nment  of  the  Turk,  in 
order  that  the  country  may  form  a  free 
state,  under  international  guaranties,  to 
which  such  of  the  Jewish  people  as  desire  to 
do  so  may  return  and  may  work  out  their 
salvation,  free  from  interference  by  those  of 
alien  race  or  religion.'  That  the  sentiment 
in  this  direction  runs  as  strong  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean  as  on  the  other  is  seen  in  resolu- 
tions of  a  like  tenor  passed  not  only  by  the 
United  Hebrew  Trades  of  New  York,  but 
also  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor." 

RECOGNITION   OF    JEWISH    CLAIMS 

— Other  countries  have  given  assurances 
similar  to  those  of  Great  Britain  and  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  the  governments  of 
France,  Italy,  Greece,  Serbia,  HoUand,  and 
Siam.  The  indorsement  "especially  dear 
to  us,"  says  Professor  Gottheil,  came  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, who  wrote  in  part  as  foUows: 

"I  have  watched  with  deep  and  sincere 
interest  the  reconstructive  work  which  the 
Weissmann  Commission  has  done  in  Pales- 
tine at  the  instance  of  the  British  Govern-: 
ment,  and  I  welcome  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press the  satisfaction  I  have  felt  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Zionist  movement  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  Allied  countries  since  the 
declaration  by  Mr.  Balfour  on  behalf  of  the 
British  Government  of  Great  Britain's  ap- 
proval of  the  establishment  in  Palestine  of 
a  national  home  for  the  Jewish  people,  and 
his  promise  that  the  British  Government 
would  use  its  best  endeavors  to  facilitate 
the  achievement  of  that  object,  with  the 
understanding  that  nothing  would  be  done 
to  prejudice  the  civil  and  religious  rights 
of  non-Jewish  people  in  Palestine  or  the 
rights  and  political  status  enjoyed  by  Jews 
in  other  countries." 

PALESTINE'S  NEIGHBORS  —  Whether 
eventually  Jewish  Palestine  is  to  be  an  in- 
dependent free  state,  a  crown  colony  of 
Great  Britain,  or  is  "to  rest  for  a  while 
under  the  protecting  guidance  of  some  one 
Power  or  under  the  especial  tutelage  of  some 
league  of  nations,"  remarks  Professor  Gott- 
heil, one  or  two  conditions  seem  certain. 
We  read  then: 

"It  must  stand  in  cordial  relations  with 
the  new  Arab  kingdom  of  the  Hejaz  to  the 
south  and  the  coming  state  of  Syria  to  the 
north.  It  must  have  the  good  will  of  the 
leading  countries  that  ai"e  to  be  responsible 
for  the  international  order  that  is  in  process 
of  creation.  It  will  not  rely  upon  its  phys- 
ical strength,  for,  at  best,  it  will  be  small  in 
extent.  It  will  depend  upon  the  sense  of 
right  and  of  justice  on  the  part  of  those  to 
whom  world-leadership  wHl  be  given. 

"For  the  rest,  it  wiU  have  to  demonstrate 
its  own  ability  to  live  upon  its  own  merits 
and  by  its  own  labor.  An  indication  of  this 
abUity  may  be  seen  in  the  development  of 
Jewish  Palestine  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  Despite  the  many  difficulties  of 
Tiirkish  opposition,  of  paternalism  on  the 
part  of  Jewish  parent  organizations  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  of  inexperience,  the 
Jewish    settlements   in    Palestine    covered 


Your  Tire  Valves 

The  object  of  a  tire  valve  is  to  retain  the  air  that  has  been  pumped  into  the  tire. 
The  SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL  VALVE  has  been  fulfilling  this  object  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years,  first  with  Bicycle  Tires  and  later  with  Automobile,  Motor- 
cycle, Aeroplane  and  Heavy  Truck  Tires,  and  it  has  done  this  with  such  thorough- 
ness and  efficiency  that  today  every  Tire  Manufac- 
turer in  the  United  States  equips  his  tubes  with  that 
particular  valve. 

On  frequent  occasions  the  tire  makers,  justly 
proud  of  the  achievements  of  their  tires,  have  pub- 
lished the  fact  that  this  or  that  car  had  crossed  the 
continent  "with  the  same  air  in  the  tires  with  which 
they  started."  Such  a  performance  speaks  well  for 
the  tires,  but  it  also  speaks  well  for  the  valves  on 
those  tires. 

Obviously,   a   tire   is  only  as  good  as  the  valve 

with  which  it  is  equipped,  and  the  best  tire  in  the 

world  will  give  a  very  poor  account  of  itself  if  the 

valve  on  it  leaks. 

There  have  been  none  to  Question  the  ability  of  the 
SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL  VALVE  to  act  properly  as  a  re- 
tainer of  air;  every  year  some  little  refinement  has  been  added  to 
further  improve  it,  until  today  it  is  recognized  by  Tire  Manufac- 
turers as  the  only  valve  doing  justice  to  their  tires  and  offering  the 
guarantee  of  perfect  service  which  they  require. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  for  a  tire  valve  to  be  perfect,  it 
must  remain  perfect.  Unfortunately,  it  cannot  remain  perfect  if 
dirt  or  dust  or  foreign  substances  are  permitted  to  enter  the  valve- 
stem  and  lodge  between  the  valve  seat  "A"  and  the  rubber  washer 
"B".  Any  obstruction  at  this  point  is  bound  to  cause  a  slow 
escape  of  air  and  an  eventual  soft  tire — and  soft  tires  are  hard  on 
the  pocketbook,  as  all  experienced  Motorists  know  to  their  sorrow. 

We  urge  you,  therefore,  to  pay  particular  attention  to  your 
Valve  Cap"C"  and  to  make  sure  that  it  is  always  put  back  over 
the  mouth  of  the  valve  after  pumping  the  tire  or  testing 
its  inflation.  The  Cap  in  itself  would  hermetically  seal  the 
air  witliin  the  tire  if  tfiere  were  no  plunger  or  washer  further 
down. 

Keep  forei'^n  matter  out  of  your  valve-stem  by  screwing  your 
valve  cap  down  firmly  over  the  mouth  of  the  valve  and  you 
will  never  know  what  a  leaky  valve  is. 

A.  SCHRADER'S  SON,  Inc. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Money-B«kOrfee  UNSEEN   DANGER?) 


Put  an  Outlook  on  your  car 
and  try  it  20  days.  Then  if 
you  are  willing  to  part  with 
it  send  it  back  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  All  dealers 
are  authorized  by  us  to  make, 
this  same  MONEY -BACK 
GUARANTEEofsatisfaction. 

Eosy  to  Put  On  S":,! 

look  "Regular"  clamps  over  the 
top  of  the  windshield.  Anyone 
can  put  it  on  in  ten  minutes  ov 
less,  without  other  tools  than  a 
screwdriver  and  a  pair  of  hands. 
Once  on,  it  stays  on.  The  rubber 
roller  protects  the  glass  and 
keeps  the  tension  always  even 
so  that  the  wiper  is  held  firmly, 
snugly,  uniformly  against  the 
class  at  all  times.  Special  models 
for  closed  cars  fasten  through 
the  glass  or  through  the  wind- 
shield frame. 
m^mafU  XU^itt  unt!l"tomor- 

uonc  vraic  row"  (which 

never  comes)  in  order  to  make 
your  car  safe !  1 1  your  dealer  can 
not  supply  you  SEND  THE 
COUPON  DIRECT  TO  US 
TODAY  with  $2  (in  Canada 
$3)  for  an  Outlook  Windshield 
Cleaner  —  and  begin  at  once 
getting  this  protection  for  youp 
life  and  pocketbook. 


Crouch  Behind  a  Clouded  Windshield ! 

Rain!  Snow!  Sleet!   Mist!  Fog!     Destruction 

hides  behind  each  one.  As  you  drive  through  the  storm, 
with  windsh-.eld  blurred  and  vision  confused,  what  dangers 
lie  ahead  I  A  collision — a  wrecked  machine — perhaps  your 
own  Lfe  and  other  lives  dashed  out  in  a  twinkling  I 

Nor  do  all  the  accidents  nor  the  worst  acci-       y 

rfenix  occur  only  in  "blinding"  storms.    Just  a  mo-  ^ 

ment's  shower,  or  a  fine  mist — an  instant's  loss  ^ 

of  sight — and  tt!e  harm  is  done.     No  driver  was  y 

ever  so^careful  or  so  lucky  as  to  escape  for-        4    ^    tl 
ever  if  he  persisted!  n  driving  without  c^car        J5^  _     '™ 
vision  in  every  weather.    Your  turn  will         <^0/r    Outlook 
come  if  you  don't  prepare!  ^^      Company,- 

Outlook  keeps  the  windshield  clear         J^y       5565  Euclid 
at  all  times.      Anyone  can  attach  C    '  Avenue, 

it  in  10  minutes.  It's  no  trouble —  a^/  Cleveland,  Ohio 
always  works  — neVer  in  the  A  por  enclosed  $2  (in 
way— looks  well— lasts  long.         v>^  /■  Canada  $3)  send  one 

nA^loffi    Youriobber        sV^,  °""?°''    Windshield 

|/eul@l9     cansnnnlv        ^'^  '^  Cleaner  for open 

Alt  J     can  suppjy        ,:;►      ^^^ dosed  car  on  the 

you.  All  dealers  are  .<^/  understanding  that  I  may  try  it  20 
authorized      to     give  C/  days  audit  not  pleased  may  return 

♦  u«    ..Un..^  .^^.^^..  y       It  and  get  my  money  back  prdmptly. 

the  above  money-  ^  ,    „ith  postage 

back    offer    and  y 

guarantee  of  ^    Name 

satisfaction.  / 


Address. 


/ 
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This  is  the 
Acid 

That  Destroys  Your 
Teeth 


All  Statements  Approved  by 
IIis.fl  Dental  Authorities 


Hidden  in  the  Film 

The  acid  which  destroys  your  teeth  is  lactic  acid, 
produced  from  certain  foods  by  action  of  bacteria. 

The  film  on  your  teeth — that  viscous  film — holds  the 
food  substance  while  it  ferments  and  forms  acid.  Then 
it  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

This  film  clings  to  teeth,  gets  between  the  teeth,  enters    - 
crevices  and  stays.  The  ordinary  dentifrice  does  not  dis- 
solve it.    The  tooth  brush  fails  to  remove  it  all.    So  it  pro- 
tects the  acid.  Free  acids  are  neutralized  by  alkaline  saliva. 

That  film  is  the  source  of  nearly  all  tooth  troubles. 
That  is  what  discolors,  not  your  teeth.  It  is  the  basis  of 
tartar.  It  is  a  breeder  of  germs — millions  of  them.  Those 
germs,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief  causes  of  pyorrhea. 

Brushing  the  teeth  does  not  suffice,  as  nearly  every- 
body know^s.  You  must  remove  the  film.  After  pains- 
taking research,  dental  science  has  found  a  way  to  do 
that.  The  v/ay  is  nov/  embodied  in  a  dentifrice  called 
Pepsodent.  And  we  offer  you  a  10-Day  Tube  to  show 
you  what  it  does. 

Use  It  10  Days— Free 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  digestant  of  albumin. 
The  film  is  albuminous  matter.  The  object  of  Pepsodent  is  to 
dissolve  it,  then  to  constantly  combat  it. 

Ordinary  pepsin  will  not  do.  It  must  be  activated,  and 
the  usual  agent  is  harmful  to  the  teeth.  So  pepsin  long 
seemed  impossible. 

•Now  science  has  invented  a  harmless  activating  method. 
Five  governments  have  already  granted  patents.  Now  active 
pepsin  can  be  applied  twice  daily  to  the  teeth.      ^: ,    : 

Authorities  have  made  many  clinical  tests.  Thousands  of 
dentists  have  tried  it.  And  now^  leading  dentists  all  over 
America  urge  its  universal  adoption. 

REG. U.S.     mmmmmm^mmmmtmmmmmmmmmmmmammm 
The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  Scientific  Product — Sold  by  Druggists  Everywhere 
■■iiiiiiiniiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
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E  Send  the  Coupon  for  a 
I  10-Day   Tube 

Z         Note  how  clean  the  teeth   feel 

:  after    using.      Mark    the    absence 

:  of  the  viscous  film.     See  how  the 

Z  teeth    whiten    as    the    fixed     film 

Address Z  disappears. 


Ten-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY. 

Dept.  34,  I  104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  111. 
Mail  lO-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 

Name 


some  .500,000  dimams  (quarter-acres)  of 
land.  Of  these  62,400  consisted  of  planta- 
tions (orange  groves,  vineyards,  almond, 
and  olive  groves,  etc.)  of  the  value  of  22,- 
605,000  francs  and  producing  a  net  income 
of  2,271,500  francs.  Half  of  the  remaining 
437,600  dunanis  arc  devoted  to  cereal  and 
vegetable  farming,  and  the  balance  to  vil- 
lages, roads,  and  land  still  in  the  process  of 
development  for  future  occupation.  The 
total  value  of  the  .Jewish  possessions  in  the 
country  has  been  estimated  at  something 
more  than  50,000,000  francs." 

COMMUNAL  LIFE— The  same  authority 
informs  us  that  the  basic  principles  upon 
which  communal  life  in  Jewish  Palestine  is 
to  be  ordered  are  best  shown  in  the  state- 
ment drawn  up  and  passed  at  the  Zionist 
Convention  in  Pittsburg,  June,  1918: 

"1.  Political  and  civil  equality  irrespec- 
tive of  race,  sex,  or  faith  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  land. 

V2.  To  insure  in  the  Jewish  national 
home  in  Palestine  equality  of  opportunitj-, 
we  favor  a  policy  which,  with  due  regard 
to  existing  rights,  shall  tend  to  establish  the 
ownership  and  control  of  the  land  and  of  all 
natural  resources,  and  of  all  public  utilities 
by  the  whole  people. 

"3.  All  land  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
whole  people  should  be  leased  on  such  condi- 
tions as  will  insure  the  fullest  opportunity  for 
development  and  continuity  of  possession. 

' '  4    The  cooperative  principle  should  be 
■  applied  as  far  as  feasible  in  the  organization 
of  all  agricultural,  industrial,  commercial, 
and  financial  undertakings. 

"5.  The  fiscal  policy  shaU  be  framed  so 
as  to  protect  the  people  from  the  evils  of 
land  speculation  and  from  every,  other  form  , 
of  financial  oppression. 

"6.  The  system  of  fi'ee  public  instruction 
which  is  to  be  established  should  embrace  all, 
grades  and  departments  of  education. 

"7.  The  medium  of   public  instruction 
shall  be  Hebrew,  the  national  language  of, 
the  Jewish  people."  . 

"DEMOCRACY  IN  EXCELSIS "—Hon- 
est endeavor  to  carry  out  these  principles 
has  laid  the  foundations  for  a  democratic 
government  which  seeks  to  continue  the 
"utmost  freedom  of  individual  expressioii, 
with  a  proper  regard  for  the  good  conduct 
of  the  whole  community,"  saj's  Professor 
Gottheil,  who  proceeds: 

"It  is  democi'acy  in  exceUis.  Each  col- 
ony has  its  coun<;il  that  administers  its  in- 
ternal affairs  and  that  represents  it  when 
matters  pertaining  to  all  the  colonies  are 
to  be  settled.  The  members  of  these  coun- 
cils are  elected  by  all  the  men  and  the 
women  that  have  lived  in  the  colony  for  at 
least  two  years.  Various  committees  as- 
sist the  Council  in  its  labors — a  Valuation 
Committee  to  aj)porti()n  the  amoimt  of 
taxes  to  be  i)aid;  an  Education  Committee 
to  care  for  tlu^  communal  schools,  kinder- 
gartens, and  public  festivals;  a  Committee 
of  Public  Seciu'ity  to  see  that  the  necessary 
police  service  is  r(>ndered,  and  an  Arbitra- 
tion Committee  to  settle  disputes  tliat  nuiy 
arise  among  the  colonists.  At  the  moment 
that  the  war  brok(>  oiit  t]i(>  <'olonists  were  in 
the  act  of  forming  a  committee  that  was  to 
take  charge  of  those  matters  that  w(to 
common  to  all  the  colonics — in  a  measure, 
a  Privy  ('ouncil. 

"One  Avoiild  be  called  a  facile  opi)ortunist 
if  one  boIi(>ved  that  anything  more  had  been 
done  than  to  point  tlu^  way  development 
must  take.     ^Measures  must  be  laid  down 
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to.insiire  other  and  non-Jewish  interests  in 
the  country  not  only  their  full  value  and 
their  complete  liberty  of  action,  but  their 
concurrent  action  with  what  we  hope  will 
be  the  dominating  Jewish  forces  there.  To 
work  out  the  problems,  the  protecting  hand 
of  some  great  Power  is  urgently  needed,  and 
all  indications  point  to  Great  Britain  as  the 
one  that,  through  special  circumstances  and 
unusual  equipment,  is  called  upon  to  give 
this  pioneer  aid  in  helping  the  form  of  Judea, 
that  has  lain  prostrate  for  so  long  a  time, 
to  rise  once  more  and  take  its  fitting  place 
among  the  Powers  of  the  world." 

STORY  OF  THE  ZIONIST  MOVE- 
MENT—The  rebirth  of  the  Jewish  nation 
in  statehood  may  be  said  to  date  back  to 
the  first  Zionist  Congress  at  Basel  during 
August,  1897,  we  are  reminded  by  Professor 
Gottheil,  who  explains  that — 

"It  formulated  the  so-called  Basel  Pro- 
gram, which  proclaimed  that  Zionists  strive 
to  'create  for  the  Jewish  people  a  home  in 
Palestine  secured  by  public  law,'  and  that 
they  purpose  to  work  for  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  colonization  of  the  land,  the 
binding  together  of  the  whole  of  Jewry  bj^ 
means  of  institutions,  but  always  'in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  each  country,' 
and  especially  to  attain  this  aim  by  gaining 
in  all  cases  the  necessary  'government  con- 
sent.' It  was  a  declaration  made  with 
every  circumstance  of  frankness,  a  condi- 
tion that  has  remained  fundamental  to  the 
Zionist  position,  from  that  year  to  this. 
Between  the  years  1897  and  1913  eleven 
Congress  meetings  were  held.  Parties  were 
developed  as  the  movement  represented  by 
the  Congress  gained  momentum;  but  never 
did  the  absolutely  democratic  spirit  that  in- 
formed it  lose  its  force.  It  was  a  democracy 
informed  by  perfect  loyalty,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  labored  for  its  attainment,  to  the 
states  in  which  they  dwelled.  Palestine  is 
small  in  extent,  however  generously  its 
bounds  may  be  set.  It  can  not  contain 
more  than  3,500,000  to  4,000,000  inhabi- 
tants; and  place  must  be  left  for  the  Sy- 
rians and  Arabs  living  thei'e  or  wishing  to 
settle  within  its  borders.  At  the  present 
moment  the  population  of  Jews  is  far  below 
that  of  other  racial  contingents.  This,  of 
coursie,  is  due  to  the  drastic  Turkish  laws 
that,  in  the  past,  prevented  the  settlement 
of  Jews  there  in  any  large  numbers,  and 
even-  encouraged  the  decadent  character  of 
the  life  there.  When  the  Jewish  state  is 
firmly  established,  the  position  of  those 
Jews  not  living  there  will  in  no  way  differ 
from  that  of  other  men  and  women  living 
away  from  their  national  or  racial  home." 

As  It  Seemed  to  Him. — Little  seven- 
year-old  James  came  home  from  school  the 
first  day  with  a  determined  look  on  his  face. 
He  was  decided  on  one  point.  "  Mother," 
he  cried,  "  I'm  going  to  quit  school  and  be 
a  school-teacher." 

"  Why,  James,"  said  his  mother,  laugh- 
ing, "  how  can  you?  You  don't  know 
enough." 

"  Don't  know  enough?  "  exclaimed  the 
would-be  teacher.  "  You  don't  have  to 
know  anything.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
ask  questions." — San  Francisco   Argonaut. 

Walking  Delegate  Needed. — Employer 
— "  There's  a  spirit  of  unrest  among  my 
men." 

Visitors"  What  about?  " 

Employer — "  Because  they  can  not 
find  any  excuse  to  go  out  on  a  strike." — 
Jxidge. 
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"How's  the  razor  this  morning?" 
asks  your  barber 

HE  wouldn't  ask  you,  if  his  razor  pulled  or  scraped.  It  doesn't 
because  he's  using  a  regular  razor — of  the  Genco  type — and  he 
stropped  it  before  he  began  to  shave,  just  as  you  could  strop 
one  to  shave  yourself.  It  travels  over  your  face  so  smoothly  became 
it  has  been  stropped.  Any  barber  will  tell  you  that  a  perfect  shaving 
edge  can  be  had  only  on  a  regular  razor  and  by  stropping.  That's 
why  barbers  all  use  regular  razors. 

Anybody  Can  Strop  a  GENCO  Razor 

It's  easy, because  every  Genco  Razor  is  especially  designed  to  strop. 
Its  back  is  broad;  its  blade  is  hollow  ground  —  ground  with  a  slight 
but  vitally  necessary  bevel  right  beliind  the  edge.  These  three  features 
compel  every  Genco  to  meet  the  strop  at  the  right  angle.  A  few 
light  strokes  and  there  you  have  a  regular,  professional  shaving  edge. 

Go  to  your  dealer  and  ask  to  see  a  Genco.  Look  for  the  features 
mentioned.  Notice  the  beautiful  steel  in  it  —  hand-ground,  perfectly 
tempered,  good  for  a  lifetime.  You'll  be  surprised  at  the  reasonable 
price  charged  for  such  a  good  razor.  That  same  keen,  businesslike 
blade  everv  morning  will  save  you  a  lot  of  time  and  money. 

You'll  buy  one,  because  it  looks  right,  feels  right,  and  perhaps 
iiecause  of  our  sweeping  guarantee  —  "Genco  Razors  must  make  good 
or  we  will."    And,  after  shaving  with  it,  you'll  boast  of  it  as  a  find. 

If  your  dealer  hasn^t  GENCO  Razors,  'write  to  us  for  one 

GENEVA  CUTLERY  CORPORATION 

235  Gates  Avenue  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  High-grade 
Razors  in  the  World 


Note  how  Genco  Razors  meet 
the  strop  in  just  the  proper  way 
to  assure  a  perfect  shaving  edge. 
The  bevel  lends  backbone  to  the 
edge  and  guides  it  on  tlie  strop. 
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DoiYt  huy  Bearing  Oils  hy  Touch  or  Sight 

Why  That  Way  invites  Mistakes 


GARGOYLE 

BEARING  OILS 

♦ 

Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oils 

A»   bearinj;    lul)ricants,    tlifx     prc- 

ducca  iiiiiiimum  amount  ol  carl)on. 

and   resist    moisture  in   circulation 

or  splash  systems: 

(iargovie  D.  T.  K.  Oil,  Kxtra  Ileavv 
Clarnovle  D.  T.  E.  Oil.  Heavv 
GarKOvle  D.  T.  K.  Oil,  Ileavv  Medium 
GaruovU;  D.  T.  IC.  Oil,  Liglit 

Gargoyle  ViscoHte  Oils 

\  er\'  heavy  bodied   oil>,   especiallx 

suitai)ie  for  the  iui)rication  oi  larni 

macliinery,  and   hearings  of  hea\  >■ 

or  slow  running;  machiner\-: 

Gargoyle  \"i-;colit''  Oil  A.\ 

Gargoyle  \'iscolitf  Oil  HH 

■Gargoyle  \'is<o!ite  Oil  <(' 

Gargoyle  \'i-;'olite  Oil  UD 

Gargoyle  Etna  Oils 

Hea\\    Ixjdied    oils,   manulacturcd 

for  the   lubrication    of    niachinerv 

bearings  in  general : 

•  Gargoyle  Etna  Oil.  Extra  Heavy 
fiargoyle  Etna  Oil,  Iknivy 
Gargoyle  E^tna  Oil,  Heavy  Mi-iliiim 
Gargoyle  Etna  Oil.  Medium 
Gargoyle  ICtiui  Oil,  I  iglil 

Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oils 

.Medium   bodied  oils   tor  llie  hiliri- 

cation    of    bearings    of    light    liigli 

's|)eed    engines,    machines    and 

shafting: 

Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oil.  ICxtra  .\ 
Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oil.  IC.\(r;i  H 
Gargoyle  Varuoline  Oil.  I> 
Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oil,  <1 

Gargoyle  Velocile  Oils 

Lighl  boflied  oils  for  the  Inbrical  ion 

of  textile  machines: 

Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  Bleaclic-d 
Gargoyle  Velocite  C)il,  A 
(iargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  B 
Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  (" 
Gargoyle  V^eloi  ite  Oil,  D 
f.argoyle  Velocile  Oil,  K 


WHEN  an  executive  once  sees 
the  dividend-yield  of  scien- 
tific lu  brication ,  he  mentally  re- 
solves,   ''No  more  gtiesswork!" 

Many  plant  executives  believe 
tliat  an  eye-test  or  a  touch-test  is 
stifficient  to  determine  the  value  of 
a  bearing  oil.  W  hen  the  suggestion 
is  made  that  perhaps  lietter  bear- 
ing hilnication  is  in  older,  they 
often  say.  ''Oh,  I  get  an  oil  that 
doesn't  'gum'  or  cause  heated 
bearings." 

Such  tests  are  perhaps  helpful 
as  far  as  they  go.  But  \\hen  it 
comes  to  judging  bearing  oils,  or 
lubricating  oils  for  any  purpose,  the 
eye  and  the  hand  can  onlv  guess. 

If  takes  exact  and  scientific  kno-zd- 
edge  to  determine  the  correct  lubri- 
cating oil  for  a  given  bearing  problem. 

Scientific  bearing  lubrication  does 
a  great  deal  more  than  prevent 
undue  heat. 


It  saves  wear.  Yoti  can't  see 
wear  going  on. 

But  premature  wear  is  respon- 
sible for  many  of  the  temporary 
shut-downs  in  American  industry. 
You  can  see  a  shut-down — ma- 
chines idle — men  idle — production 
idle  capital  idle.  Some  shut- 
downs last  only  an  hour,  and  yet 
cost  more  than  all  the  oil  used 
throughout  the   plant   in   a  year. 

The  correct  use  of  Gargoyle 
Bearing  Oils  is  a  big  factor  in  re- 
ducing shut-downs.  The  reason  is 
simple.  Gargoyle  Bearing  Oils  are 
scientifically  prepared  for  bearing 
lubrication.  There  are  definite 
grades  suited  to  the  operating  con- 
ditions peculiar  to  your  plant. 

The  cheapest  oil  per  gallon  Is 
usually  the  most  expensive  in  the 
long  run.  Results  more  than  jtistify 
the  use  of  high-grade  bearing  oils. 

We  recommend  that  you  write  to 
our  nearest  branch  for  a  free  copy 
of  our  paper  on  Bearing  Lubrica- 
tion. 


Doiiicslic  liniiiclics: 

New  \()\k  l)0>ton 

Chicago  iMinneapoiis 


I'liil.ulcipliia 
Indiuitapolis 


l'ill,-,buri;h 
Kansas  (  ii  v,  K.ni. 


Detroit 

]  )es  Moines 


r 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


SfirrinliMtr-  IN  f/ir  mnn'n.ffLcturf  of  hygh'Oradr 

luh7-irfiii(n /or  rvfrjl  rtoMH  of  ninr.hivrru. 
(fht/iin€ihlr  rt'frnii'hrrr  ih  thr  ivorltl. 


NEW  YORK.  U.  S.  A. 


M 
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Try  This 
Syittp  Sir!"! 

**lt  is  made  with  Mapleine" 

LEADING  chefs  recognize 
J  the  remarkable  flavoring 
quality  and  delightful  color  of 
syrup  made  with 


MAPLEINE 

yAe  Gofden7favor 


Whether  made  in  gallon  quantities  by  the 
hotel  or  cafe  chef,  or  in  your  home,  its  delec- 
table taste  and  economy  may  be 
relied  upon. 

A  half  teaspoon  Mapleine  added 
to  two  cups  of  ?ugar  dissolved  in 
one  rup  of  boiling  water   makes 
a  pint  of  delicious  syrup 
instantly. 

Mapleine  contains  no  maple 
sugar,  syrup  nor  sap.  but 
produces  a  taste  similar  to 
maple. 

Crocert  sell  Mapleine 

2  oz.  bottle  35c  -   Canada  50c 

4C  stamp  and  trade  mark  from 
Mapleine  carton  will  brini!  the 
Mapleine  C(X»k  Book  of  200 
recipes,  inrludinK  many  desserts. 
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CRESCENT  MFC.    COMPANY 
32 7  Occidental  Ave..  Seattle,  Wash, 


DATFMTQ  Writ',- for  Free  Ciuide  Book  and 
■  '*■  t*^  l^"  KVIUKXCE  OF  COXCKl'- 
TIO.X  HL.XXK.  Send  model  or  r;ketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  oijinion  of  its  patentable  niiture. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &Co.,759  Ninth.Washington,  D.  C. 

A  Virile    Message   fr(jni   the    Arizona   Philosopher 

(Charles  Ferj^uson)  called  "The  AfhrmativeliittlleLt." 
90c  postpaid  from  Funk  &  Watjnalls  Company,  N.  \'. 

1 1     Rest  assured- 

y^^  Well  groomed 
sleep- 

^.■^-^^■^^^^  SINCE  1881 

Pajamas  and 
Night  Shirts 

"The  NIGHTwear  of  a  Nation!" 
Exceecjs  Expectations 

AVc  ommcndecl  bif  UJS86  dealers 

E.ROSENFELD  CO. 
Baltimore  and  New  York 


REVIEWS   OF   NEW 
BOOKS 


NEW  MAPS  FOR  OLD 

Gibbons,  Herbert  Adams.  The  New  Map  of 
.4.sla  (1900-1919).  8vo,  pp.  xiv-571.  New  York: 
The  Century  Company. 

This  is  the  third  vohnne  in  a  series  by 
tliis  antlior,  and  we  presume  the  last. 
Preceding  volumes  were  on  "The  New  Map 
of  Europe"  and  "The  New  Map  of  Africa." 
We  shall  hardly  expect  one  on  America  or 
Australia,  which  would  exhaust  the  con- 
tinents. The  foreword  was  signed  on  the 
day  when  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was 
signed  at  Versailles.  Mr.  Gibbons  saw  the 
ceremony,  but  was  imthrilled.  He  heard 
the  booming  of  cannon  announcing  the  end 
of  the  war  and  the  birth  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  yet  could  write: 

"But  the  war  was  not  ended.  The 
League  of  Nations  was  not  born.  The 
signers  knew  that  the  document  over 
which  they  bent  was  not  the  chart  of  a 
durable  world-peace." 

Therefore  the  signers  were  indifferent, 
he  says,  and  their  apathy  was  communi- 
cated to  the  onlookers.  This  discouraged 
view  appears  throughout  the  volume. 

The  first  three  chai)ters  deal  with  Great 
Britain  and  her  policies  as  atTected  by  her 
possession  of  India.  The  author  shows 
that  her  foreign  polic^y  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  Tst  hmus  of  Suez,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Tibet,  China,  the  East  Indies,  and  in  her 
dealings  with  Russia  and  France  was  con- 
trolled by  the  intent  to  guard  the  ap- 
l)roaches  to  the  great  peninsula.  Afghan- 
istan and  Russia,  Tibet  and  China,  France 
and  Suez — these  furnished  the  crises  througli 
which  Great  Britain  finally  passed  trium- 
])hant.  Meanwhile  our  author  glances  at 
British  treatment  of  the  Indians  and  im- 
l>liedly  asks  why  treatment  so  unfair  should 
be  guaranteed  in  perpetuUDi.  Here  is  the 
key-note  of  the  book.  As  he  glances  at  the 
map  of  Asia  in  its  present  condition,  his 
silent  query  is  ever — Is  the  continuance  of 
this  right? 

But  Great  Britain  is  not  the  only  sinner 
and  adept  in  land-grabbing.  France  is 
next  considered  in  two  chapters  on  "Paring 
Down  Siam"  and  "J'rance  in  Asia."  Di*. 
Gibbons  does  not  restrict  himself  to  the 
dates  included  in  his  title.  Thus  the  ag- 
gression of  Prance  ui)on  Siam  is  carried 
l)ack  in  his  account  to  the  treaty  of  1893, 
drafted  with  the  clear  intention  of  making 
that  country  ultimately  a  mere  protector- 
ate under  Frances.  That  this  never  came 
about  was  due  to  the  approach  of  Great 
Britain  in  Burma  and  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula; but  it  was  through  connivance  with 
(jreat  Britain  and  without  the  cons«iit  of 
Siam  that  tt^ritory  u|>  to  and  beyond  the 
Mekong  iiiver  was  rapt  from  tht;  Siamese. 
On  the  other  hand,  since  then  British  en- 
terpri.se  and  ex|)erts  liave  contributed  to 
the  development  of  Siam  so  that  while  the 
name  of  Freuclitnan  stinks  in  a  Siamese 
nostril,  the  Englishman  is  regarded  witli 
la\'or,  and  even  with  gratitude. 

Two  short  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
I'ortuguese  and  Dutcii  in  Asia  and  to  the 
Philipi)in(s.  Then  come  four  chaj)ters  on 
(he  intricate  sul)ject  of  Turkey  and  llie 
Ottoman  races,  J'alestine,  and  the  Zionists. 
Of  cours(!  what  now  api)ears  as  the  long- 
continued  and  mistaken  ])olicy  of  (Jreat 
JJritain  in  regard  to  Turkey  is  discust  here. 

"The  record  of  European  policy  in  tlie 
Near  East  from  IS  I.")  to  I9H)  has  no  re- 
deeming    feature   .    .    .    heart lessness     were 
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IN    PAINT 

Paint  will  save  the  surface;  zinc  will  save  the  paint!  Zinc  gives 
paint  greater  covering  capacity,  longer  wear — saving  the  surface, 
saving  the  paint  required,  saving  the  cost  of  repeated  painting. 

For  years  we  have  supplied  paint  manufacturers  with  zinc  oxide 
of  the  quality  required  to  give  paint  the  durability  that  makes  its 
use  a  profitable  investment  for  users  of  Paints. 

Whether  it  is  Zinc  Oxide  for  paint;  Slab  Zinc  for  brass  and  for 
galvanizing;  Zinc  Dust  for  the  dye  industry;  Zinc  Oxide  for  tires 
and  other  rubber  goods;  Rolled  Zinc  for  electrical  equipment;  or 
other  forms  of  zinc  for  other  essential  purposes — there  is  a  New 
Jersey  Zinc  product  for  each,  made  with  all  the  skill  and  care 
that  seventy  years  of  experience  and  research  can  suggest. 

Favorable  distributing  facilities  are  ofifered  through  carrying  of 
ample  stocks  of  New  Jersey  Zinc  Products  in  warehouses  located 
in  Brooklyn,  Newark,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco.  .  • 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY,  160  Front  Street,  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

CHICAGO:     Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company,  1111  Marquette  Building 
PITTSBURGH:    The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  (of  Pa.),  1439  Oliver  Building 

Manufacturers  of  7/tnc   Oxide,  Slab   7Jnc   {Spelter),    Spie^eleisen,  hithopone.  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Rolled  Zinc  Strips  and  Plates,  7Jnc  Dust,  Salt  Cake  and  Xinc  Chloride 

The  world's  standard  for  Zinc  products 


New  Jersex 
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A  Cough  Has  Ruined 
Many  An  Occasion 

It's  hard  enough  for  a  young  couplB  to  get 
.       -    married  nowadays  without  being  "barked'* 
at  during  the  ceremony! 

Coughing  at  any  time,  in  public  or  private, 
shows  a  lack  of  consideration  for  others. 
Coughing  is  both  unfair  and  unnecessary. 
Smith  Brothers  S-B  Cough  Drops  relieve 
it  They  are  a  preventative  of  colds,  as 
they  will  stop  a  cough  and  often  keep  it 
from  developing  into  something  worse. 

Pure.  No  drugs.  Just  enough  charcoal 
to  sweeten  the  stomach. 

Drop  that  Cough 
SMITH  ^VLOXW^liSofPoughkeepsie 

FAMOUS  5/NCE  /B4-7 
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its  characteristics.  .  .  .  The  interests  of 
the  races  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Moslem, 
and  Christian  alike  were  consistently  sac- 
rificed to  fancied  interests  of  the  Powers." 

The  disintegration  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire continued  thi'ough  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Young-Tiu-k  movement  was 
a  final  attempt  to  arrest  fm-ther  decay. 
This  had  a  poUtical,  not  a  religious,  aim. 
The  failure  was  due  to  the  lack  imder  the 
previous  regime  of  any  educational  or  polit- 
ical education  fitting  people  and  rulers  for 
the  exercise  of  government.  The  sense  of 
nationality  was  not  there.  The  machinery 
of  administration  was  thi-own  overboard 
and  things  went  to  ruin.  Then  came  the 
Austrian  ultimatum  to  Servaa.  Dr.  Gib- 
bons attributes  largely  to  British  retention 
of  the  two  battle-ships  building  in  English 
shipyards  for  Turkey  the  latter's  entrance 
into  the  war  on  the  side  of  Germany.  No 
student  who  had  kept  in  mind  the  complete 
preparation  by  Germany  in  this  field  and 
the  Teutonization  of  the  Ottoman  Armj' 
and  Navy  wiU  follow  him  here. 

If,  however,  Great  Britain  and  France 
are  too  impoverished  for  imperialistic 
schemes  or  are  unwilling  to.  assume  man- 
dataries which  do  not  mean  annexation  or 
protectorates,  only  America  is  left.  "What 
then? 

"  The  alternative  .  .  .  is  the  assumption 
of.  responsibility  for  the  immediate  future 
of  the  whole  Empire  by  the  United  States. 
For  if  America  accepted  a  mandate  for 
only  one  of  the  liberated  races,  our  con- 
ception of  administering  the  mandate  would 
immediately  bring  us  into  conflict  with  the 
other  mandataries." 

Then  comes  a  strong  plea  on  humanita- 
rian grounds  for  the  United  States  to  under- 
take such  an  onerous  labor. 

After  a  discussion  of  Persia  and  of  Rus- 
sia's march  across  Asia,  the  subject  (rf 
Japan  comes  up  in  treatment  of  the  seizure 
of  Korea,  the  Russian-Japanese  War,  Eu- 
ropean aggression  upon  China,  the  expul- 
sion of  Germany  from  Asia,  Japan  and 
China  in  the  world-war,  and  the  predes- 
tined exclusion  of  Exn-opeans  from  Asia. 
For  the  challenge  has  gone  out  to  imperial- 
ism in  the  condition  of  government  without 
the  consent  of  the  natives,  and  therefore 
also  to  the  doctrine  of  European  "eminent 
domain"  in  Asia.  And  can  America  be 
bound  to  help  in  the  changes  in  the  hiatus 
quo  in  Europe,  and  to  maintain  the  new 
status  there,  and  at  the  same  time  to  help 
maintain  the  status  in  Asia,  especially  as 
suggested  by  Japanese  claims?  That  is 
Dr.  Gibbons's  question. 

The  foregoing  is  a  most  inadequate 
sketch  of  the  contents  of  this  virile  book, 
which,  by  the  way,  raises  many  questions 
which  it  docs  not  answer — can  not  in  th»' 
nature  of  things.  But  its  rcaumc  of  the 
situation  in  Asia  is  infornung,.and  its  rather 
pessimistic  forecast' of  the  operation  there 
of  the  League  of  Nations  is  thought  pro- 
voking. 

LEONARD  WOOD 

Sciirs,  Joseph  Ilainltlrn.  The  Careerof  Leon- 
ard Wood.  8vo,  pp.  273.  New  York.  1).  Appleton 
&  Co.      1919. 

Is  General  Wood  in  line  for  a  nomination 
by  one  of  the  i)olitical  parties  for  the  office 
of  President?  If  so,  and  if  that  fact  is 
known  to  the  author  of  this  volume,  we 
iniglit  more  (>asily  account  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  book. 

The  story  is  sinri)ly  told,  cov(>ring  Leon- 
ard Wood's  training  as  a   physician;    his 
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A  motor  car  wheel  should  be 
so  designed  and  constructed 
that  road  shocks  cannot  be  trans- 
mitted directly  to  the  bearings 
and  the  delicate  mechanism  of 
the  car. 

In  the  illustration  at  the  top  of 
this  page  is  shown  a  motor  car 
spring.  That  spring  is  thicker, 
heavier  at  the  center  than  it  is 
at  the  ends. 

The  spring  is  tapered. 

It  is  tapered  because  it  is  a  spring. 
The  taper  distributes  and  diffuses 
the  strains. 

The  spring  is  dished. 

That  means  it  is  curved  slightly, 
which  also  serves  to  distribute 
and  diffuse  the  strains. 

Another  example — In  precisely 
the  same  way  as  the  muffler  of 


your  car  breaks  up,  diffuses  and 
nullifies  the  noises  that  come 
from  the  exhaust  of  the  motor 
— the  wheel  of  the  motor  car 
can  and  must  break  up,  diffuse 
and  nullify  the  road  shocks  before 
they  reach  the  hub,  the  axle  and 
the  bearings  of  the  car. 

The  spring  is  made  of  steel. 

Disteel  Wheels  are  made  of  steel. 

That  Disteel  Wheels  add  im- 
measurably to  the  beauty  and 
distinction  of  good  motor  cars 
is,  of  course,  universally  accepted. 
However,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  mechanical  excellence  and 
in  conclusion  of  the  foregoing 
statements,  we  ask  you  to  re- 
member that — 

Disteel  Wheels  are  Tapered, 
Dished  and  Made  of  Steel. 


Detroit  Pressed  Steel  Company,  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 


Disteel  Wheel  Plant,  Cabot  Avenue 

New  York  :  1846  Broadway  at  6l8t  St. 
Boston :  925  Boylston  Street 


Automobile  Frame  Plant,  Mt.  Elliott  Avenue 
Chicago  :  732  Michigan  Avenue 
San  Francisco  :  326  Rialto  Buildingr 


DISTEEL ,  WHEEL 


The  Motor  Car  Spring  and 

a   Sectional  Vienjo    of 

theDiitetlWhttl 


W/ieeZ  TaSk  Number  One 

Being  the  first  of  a  series  that 
will  appear  at  regular  intervals 
in  this  publication.  In  this  series 
we  propose  to  tell  some  simple, 
basic  truths  about  motor  car 
wheels  for  the  information  of 
motor  car  owners  and  for  the 
development  of  more  economical 
and  more  comfortable  motoring. 
We  propose  to  outline,  not  only 
the  principles  of  the  scientific 
designing,  engineering  and  con- 
struction of  motor  car  wheels, 
but,  also,  those  essential  features 
which  the  car  owner  can  and 
should  demand  of  his  wheel- 
equipment.  If  by  these  wheel 
talks  we  assist  in  raising  the 
standard  of  wheel  construction, 
we  shall  feel  that  we  have  been 
abundantly  repaid. 
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Sold  On  Easy 
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IRONING 

Economically 

Easily 

Perfectly 

Rising  laundry  costs 
and  scarcity  of  domes- 
tic help  make  the 
Simplex  as  necessary 
as  a  washing  machine. 
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"It  is  a  mark  of  intelligent  housekeeping 
to  possess  a  Simplex." 


HUSBANDS  and  wives  the  country 
over  have  sent  us  letters  telling  of 
their  appreciation  for  the   Simplex 
Ironer. 

It  saves  time.  It  saves  money.  It  saves  the 
strength  of  the  woman  who  irons,  and  pays 
for  itself  in  a  year.  Housewives  today  are 
becoming  increasingly  dependent  upon 
labor-saving  devices. 

Think  of  completing  a  family  ironing  in  one 
hour  at  a  cost  of  only  four  cents  for  fuel! 
The  Simplex  irons  not  only  flat  pieces 
perfectly,  but  it  does  jumpers,  petticoats, 
children's  dresses,  soft  shirts  and  collars, 
lingerie — in  fact  your  entire  ironing  except 
a  few  elaborate  pieces. 

Domestic  training  schools  all  over  the  country  recog- 
nize the  Simplex  as  standard.  It  is  extremely  simple 
and  in  every  sense  practical.  Its  patented  feed  board 
control  distinguishes  it  above  all  others.  A  child  can 
operate  it. 

American   Ironing  Machine  Company 

506-168  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

Eastern   Sales  Office:    70  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City 
PaclHc  Coast  Office:  431  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

IFe   also  make    Ironing   machinva   and  Laundry   equipment    for    laundries, 
hovels,   institutions  and  jactories 
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entry  into  the  army,  and  service  in  the 
campaign  against  Geronimo;  routine  work 
until  his  appointment  as  Colonel  of  the 
Rough-Riders  in  the  Spanish  War,  his  suc- 
cesses in  that  position  at  Santiago,  as  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Cuba,  and  in  the  same 
office  in  the  Philippines;  his  performance 
of  duty  as  chief  of  staff;  and  finally  his 
work  after  war  began,  his  efforts  to  forward 
preparedness,  and  his  labors  in  getting  our 
army  ready  for  effective  fighting  in  France, 
together  with  his  soldierly  acceptance  of  the 
unmerited  rebuff  when  he  was  himself  pre- 
vented from  accompanying  the  division  he 
first  trained.  Incidentally  the  records  are 
cited  to  show  the  fidelity  and  ability  which 
he  brought  to  the  performance  of  every 
duty.  The  narrative  leaves  no  doubt  that 
his  rapid  and  sxirprizing  advancement  in 
rank  was  not  the  result  of  chance  but  the 
reward  of  merit. 

The  one  criticism  of  the  little  volume  is 
that  it  reads  too  much  like  a  campaign 
document,  and  that  there  is  too  much 
preachment  about  it,  often  dragged  in  by 
the  ears  without  much  relevancy  to  the 
subject.  We  could  easily  spare  the  first 
four  pages  bodily,  quite  a  little  of  the  last 
chapter,  and  not  a  little  in  between.  The 
fact  is  that  so  real  a  man  as  General  Wood 
is  too  impressive  a  figure  to  be  used  to 
point  a  moral  that  is  obvious. 

MORE  EVIDENCE  AGAINST  GERMANY 

The  Crime.  By  a  German,  the  Author  of  "I  Ac- 
cuse" (Richard  Grelling).  Translated  by  Alexander 
Gray.  Vol.  Ill,  War  Aims.  Vol.  IV,  Belgian  Docu- 
ments. 8vo,  pp.  377,  345.  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran  Company. 

The  author  of  "I  Accuse"  (written  anon- 
ymously) ,  whose  identity  was  carefully  con- 
cealed, especially  after  a  price  was  fixt  on 
his  head  by  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment, has  owned  his  authorship  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  this,  his  expansion  of  and 
supplement  to  his  celebrated  work.  He  is 
Dr.  Richard  Grelling,  of  whom  Uttle  more 
is  known. 

The  character  of  the  present  work,  "The 
Crime,"  was  in  general  set  forth  in  the 
notice  of  the  first  two  volumes  printed  in 
The  Literary  Digest  for  January  11, 
1919.  This  work  is  not  merely  a  reexam- 
ination, nor  a  simple  expansion,  of  the  evi- 
dence presented  in  "I  Accuse."  It  takes 
in  much  later  evidence  bearing  on  the  main 
purpose  of  the  first  book,  namely,  to  show 
the  complete  responsibility  of  Germany  for 
the  war.  Thus  volume  III  deals  with 
Bethmann  and  his  utterances  as  late  as 
January  31,  1917.  It  is  a  pitiless  analysis 
of  Bethmann's  speeches  at  critical  times, 
viz.,  December  9,  1915,  which  is  treated 
under  the  significant  caption  of  "Beth- 
mann the  Annexationist";  November  9, 
1916,  under  the  caption  "Bethmann 
the  Pacifist,"  December  12,  1916,  with 
the  headings  "Bethmann  the  Offerer  of 
Peace";  with  references  to  the  speech 
of  January  31,  1917,  in  which  Bethmann 
asserted  that  the  rejection  of  his  peace  offer 
proved  the  AUies  guilty  of  the  war.  Simi- 
larly, volume  IV  deals  largely  with  events 
after  the  war,  and  centrally  with  the  docu- 
ments "discovered"  in  the  Belgian  archives 
and  used  in  the  attempt  to  prove,  among 
other  things,  an  Anglo-Belgic  agreement 
upon  aggressive  action  against  Germany, 
and  therefore  justification  for  Germany's 
action  in  attacking  Belgium .  The  captions 
here  are  the  Belgian  Ambassadorial  Re- 
ports, the  Belgian  Gray  Books,  and  Baron 
Beyer's  Book,  "Germany  Before  the  War." 
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John  Wesley  Hyatt 

Inventor  of  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings 

HYATT,  John  Wesley,  Inventor,  bom, 
Starkey,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  28, 1837;  *  *  *  com- 
mon school  education  and  one  year  at 
Eddyton  Seminary;  *  *  *  first  patent,  1861, 
a  knife  grinder;  *  *  *  discovered  method  or 
dissolving  pyroxylin  under  pressure  and  with 
his  late  brother,  I.  Smith  Hyatt,  invented 
"celluloid";  established  mfg.  at  Newark, 
N.  J.J  *  *  *  Invented  water  purifying  sys- 
tem, 1 88 1,  now  in  use  in  1,000  places  in 
the  U.  S.;  *  *  *  invented  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearing  and  organized  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing 
Co. ,  Harrison,  N.  J. ;  invented,  1 900,  lock- 
stitch sewing  machine,  with  50  needles,  for 
sewing  belting;  has  also  invented  machine 
for  squeezing  juice  from  sugar  cane,  *  *  * 
and  at  less  cost;  has  recently  patented  new 
methodof  solidifying  Am.  hardwoods;  *  *  * 
Awarded  Perkyn  medal  of  Society  Chemical 
Industry,  1 9 14. 

From  "ff^ho's  Who  in  America.'''' 


''^ 


How  An  Idea 

Became  An 

Industry 


NECESSITY  is  the  mother 
of  invention,  and  invention 
the  mother  of  Industry. 

Ideas,  born  of  necessity  in  the 
master  mind  of  the  inventor, 
grow  into  great  industries  and 
go  forth  in  the  form  of  manufac- 
tured products  to  serve  the  w^orld. 

Years  ago  John  Hyatt  needed  a 
reHable  bearing  for  a  new^  sugar 
cane  mill  v^hich  he  had  created, 
and  the  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing 
successfully  meeting  his  needs, 
proved  a  fiar  greater  achievement 
than  he  anticipated. 

Conceived  by  a  mind  v^^hich 
ranks  high  on  the  honor  roll  of 
inventors,  the  idea  of  the  Hyatt 
Bearing  has  borne  great  fruits. 

It  has  developed  into  the  largest 
plant  in  the  world  making  roller 
bearings  exclusively. 

Many  millions  of  Hyatt  Bearings 
are  now  manufactured  annually. 

Their  use  has  extended  to  prac- 
tically every  class  of  machinery 
and  every  form  of  transport 
where  efficient,  dependable  bear- 
ing performance  is  demanded. 

They  are  operating  in  mammoth 
industrial  plants — in  mine  cars 
and  factory  trucks — in  farm 
tractors  and  implements — and  in 
millions  of  motor  cars  and  trucks. 

HYATT  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 

Tractor  Divison:    Motor  Division:    Industrial  Division: 
CHICAGO  DETROIT  NEW  YORE 
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Bearing 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  have  all 
the  advantages  found  in  other 
types  of  radial  bearings,  and  an 
additional  feature — the  Hyatt 
hollow  roller— designed  and  built 
after  many  experiments  to  deter- 
mine the  most  efficient  type  of 
roller. 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  carry  the 
load  automatically  keeping  them- 
selves in  line,  d  slributiug  and 
cushioning  the  loads  and  shocks 
and  constantly  maintaining 
proper  lubrication  ovei  the  entire 
bearing  surface.  The  result  is 
carefree  service  and  permanent 
satisfaction. 


•    ' 


Roller 
Bearings 
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Ifi  this  part  Germany's  intention  to  de- 
ceive is  manifested  not  only  by  what  her 
officials  printed  in  their  edition  of  the  docu- 
ments, but  by  what  they  omitted.  The.y 
were  guilty  of  a  wholesale  garbling  of  the 
evidence  which  was,  in  fact,  as  effective  a 
per\-ersion  of  the  truth  as  would  have  been 
absolute  fabrication  of  testimony.  And  the 
guilt  is  seen  to  be  the  deeper  as  Dr.  Grelling 
brings  out  the  studied  deception  practised 
on  Belgian  ambassadors  to  Germany,  the 
deliberate  hoodwinking  of  Belgium  in 
which  Wilhelm  played  by  far  the  major 
role.  And  it  is  one  more  of  the  conclu- 
sive demonstrations  by  this  author  of  the 
absolute  preparedness  of  the  Teutons  luider 
the  Kaiser's  leadership,  diplomatic  as  well 
as  military  and  economic,  that  by  August 
3,  1914,  the  German  White  Book  was  laid 
complete  before  the  Reichstag.  The  Gov- 
ernment had  assembled  the  documents, 
garbled  them  for  deception,  and  arranged 
them  so  as  to  produce  the  initial  effect  upon 
the  nations  actually  before  the  war  was 
declared  with  England. 

THE 'TIMES  AND  FRIENDS  OF 
DR.  TUCKER 

Tucker,  William  Jowett.     My  Generation.     8vo, 
pp.  460.     Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Dr.  Tucker  was  bred  in  New  England  of 
old  Puritan  stock,  but  his  boyhood  was 
spent  in  easy  circumstances,  and  he  has  no 
surly  recollections  of  undue  restraint;  in- 
deed, his  few  reminiscences  of  childhood 
and  student  days  present  the  picture  of  a 
comfortable  and  joyous  homestead  in  Con- 
necticut, and  of  good  times  at  Dartmouth 
half  a  century  ago. 

Severe  illness  kept  him  out  of  the  Union 
Armj'  in  the  Ci\'il  War,  but  toward  its 
close  young  Tucker  went  with  Sherman 
on  his  march  to  Atlanta  as  a  worker  in  the 
United  States  Christian  Commission — an 
experience  of  which  we  should  be  glad  to 
hear  more.  A  result  of  this  experience  was 
that  on  his  return  to  college  he  turned  his 
course  from  the  law,  to  which  he  had  been 
inclined,  toward  the  ministry,  which,  he 
thought,  stood  in  closer  relation  to  personal 
effort  in  service. 

"I  am  still  conscious  that  the  call  to  the 
ministry  .  .  .  lacked  some  of  the  usual 
motives.  It  was  not  the  conventional  call 
of  the  Church.  But  I  took  account  of  cer- 
tain moral  and  spiritual  virtues  which  were 
not  then  emphasized  in  the  creeds,  and 
which  had  little  recognition  within  the 
sphere  of  organized  religion.  It  was  a  call, 
tho  imperfectly  apprehended,  to  that  larger 
ministry  which  was  soon  to  find  its  place 
within  the  scope  of  modern  Christianity." 

And  so  he  went  to  Andover  Seminary 
to  study,  where  later  he  was  to  become 
the  professor  of  homiletics,  and  he  chose 
among  tho  paths  of  Christian  progress  "the 
Immanistic,  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  human  environment  and  human  destiny." 
His  first  pastorate  was  at  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  and  his  second,  from  1875  to  1879, 
in  tho  Madison  Square  CJhurch  in  New 
York,  where  ho  \tas  brought  into  acquain- 
tance with  some  of  tho  foremost  men  in  the 
city  and  the  country.  Thence  ho  was 
called  to  tho  professorship  at  Andover. 

Perhaps  no  chapter  is  finer  in  expression 
or  gives  more  food  for  thought  than  tho 
first  one,  in  which  he  outlines  and  dis- 
courses on  "The  Fortune  of  My  Genera- 
tion"— a  period  in  which  much  change 
came,  the  dominant  element  of  which  was 
the  rise  of  industrialism.     He  thinks  that 


on  the  whole  the  changes  •  brought  about 
by  the  social  revolution  have  been  very 
beneficial;  but  he  refuses  to  believe  that 
it  has  fulfilled  either  the  threat  or  the 
promise  of  socialism  as  an  organized  power; 
and  he  fears  the  growing  cult  of  interna- 
tionalism. 

"Enough  has  transpired,"  Dr.  Tucker 
concludes,  "to  show  tliat  communistic  so- 
cialism proposes  to  occupy  a  political  terri- 
tory outside  and  beyond  the  limits  of  de- 
mocracy. Democracy,  as  the  will  of  the 
majority,  can  have  no  place  for  the  rule  of 
a  conscious  minority,  tne  working  tenet  of 
Bolshevism." 

At  Andover  Dr.  Tucker  became  one  of 
those  liberal-minded  men  who  excited  the 
fear  of  the  conservative  element  in  the  Con- 
gregational denomination,  and  who  conse- 
quently had  to  suffer  the  pain  of  the  An- 
dover trial  for  heresy.  The  story  of  this 
celebrated  "  ^'ontroversy  "  is  told  here,  with 
a  quotation  of  arguments  and  documents 
that  make  it  a  complete  history. 

The  latter  part  of  Dr.  Tucker's  life  has 
been  spent  as  President  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, and  to  the  development  of  this  college 
and  its  policies  is  devoted  the  second  half 
of  the  book.  Every  one  interested  in  edu- 
cation, and  especially  college  problems,  will 
find  this  part  profitable  reading. 

Usher,  Roland  G.     The  Story  of  the  Great  War. 

Illustrated  with  pictures  and  maps.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

Written  simply,  and  covering  compre- 
hensively all  the  varied  aspects  of  the  war. 
Professor  Usher  has  done  an  excellent  piece 
of  work  in  this  volume.  He  has  reviewed 
every  phase  and  aspect,  describing  dra- 
matically, yet  accurately,  the  scientific  en- 
gines that  go  to  make  modern  warfare  so 
terrible.  His  analysis  of  causes,  his  direct 
depiction  of  German  character  and  inten- 
tion, his  statements  of  motives  as  each  na- 
tion entered  the  conflict — these  points  are 
vigorously  handled.  Notable  for  care  in 
selection  are  the  pictures  in  the  book,  which 
are  temperamental  expressions  of  national 
mood  and  thought.  Altogether,  here  is  a 
volume  we  can  recommend  to  young  folk 
of  high-school  age,  and  adults  of  any  age,  as 
a  narrative  which  holds  attention  through 
direct  facing  of  the  evidence  still  hot  and 
close  at  hand.  Yet  even  so,  the  book  has 
just  perspective. 

THE  NEW  "FLAT  GLOBE"  AND 
GEOGRAPHICAL  HISTORY 

Joseph  Kdmund  Woodman,  Robert  Edwin 
Peary,  William  Thomas  Blaine,  Francis  Trevel- 
yan  Miller,  Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop,  and  Jacques 
Wardlaw  Redway.  The  World  Flat  Globe  and 
International  Geographical  History  of  the  World. 
Pp.  304.  New  York:  The  World  Flat-Globe  Corpor- 
ation. 

The  "Flat  Globe"  and  the  "Geograph- 
ical History"  are  two  parts  of  one  work. 
The  former  is  a  disk  twenty-seven  inches 
in  diameter,  having  on  one  side  the  eastern 
hemisphere  and  on  the  other  the  western. 
The  features  are:  the  natural  divisions  of 
the  earth's  surface,  colored  to  represent 
relation  to  sea-level;  political  divisions 
marked  by  boundary-lines,  not  by  colors; 
ocean  currents;  trade-routes  and  distances 
from  principal  i)oints;  cable-routes  and 
relay  stations;  international  time  mea- 
sured from  Greenwich;  principal  railway 
systcsms;  and  other  data  of  constant  value 
to  student  or  Ijusiness  man.  Sharpness  of 
definition,  the  color  scheme,  and  avoidance 
of  too  gr(!at  detail,  provide  a  clearness  of 
presentation  of  tho  major  features  of  phys- 
ical, political,  and  commercial  geography 
decidedly  i)leasing. 

The  "G(!Ographical  History"  is  a  letter 
text  accompaniment  of  the  "Flat  Globe" 
which  not  only  explains  tho  latter  but  pro- 


vides a  succinct  historical-physical-com- 
mercial geography.  Chapters  deal  with 
The  Earth  as  a  Whole,  Earth  and  Sky,  The 
Lands,  General  Relief  Features,  Agents  of 
Change,  Land  Forms,  The  Atmosphere, 
The  Ocean,  Life  of  the  Earth,  Industrial 
and  Commercial  Geography,  Geographic 
Factors  of  Industries  and  Commerce,  Raw 
Materials  and  Their  Industries,  Manufac- 
turing Industries,  Marketing  the  World's 
Goods,  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tion, Communication  of  Intelligence,  The 
World's  Ocean  Highway,  Trade  Routes, 
Trade  Centers  of  the  World,  The  Panama 
Isthmian  Canal,  The  Suez  Canal,  Some 
Features  of  the  Flat  Globe,  National  and 
Political  Geography,  Political  Divisions  of 
the  World,  Description  of  the  Earth's 
Political  Divisions. 

The  two  parts  form  a  desirable  and  de- 
cidedly useful  adjunct  to  the  study,  office, 
and  schoolroom.  The  fact  that  the  "Flat 
Globe"  is  a  wall  appliance,  therefore  taking 
little  room,  is  a  recommendation. 

OUR  GOVERNMENT  IN  WAR-TIME 

Willoughby,  William  Franklin.  Government 
Organization  in  War-Tiine  and  After.  A  Survey 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Agencies  Created  for  the  Prosecu- 
tion of  the  War.  8vo,  pp.  xx-376.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

That  the  relations  between  all  the  ele- 
ments that  go  to  make  up  a  nation  will 
revert  to  prewar  conditions  after  "recon- 
struction" is  regarded  as  most  unlikely. 
New  standards  have  been  set  up,  not  only 
for  government  operation  and  control,  but 
for  the  various  factors  beneath — the  rela- 
tions of  labor  and  capital,  of  labor  plus 
capital  vs.  the  public,  of  transportation, 
inland  and  coastwise  and  across  seas,  of 
the  movements  of  finance  and  the  con- 
nections therewith  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  of  fuel-  and  food-supply  and  con- 
trol. That  Wilhelm  II.  had  the  remotest 
idea  that  he  was  causing  so  enormous 
developments  such  as  have  resulted  is  im- 
possible. But  he  has  been  indirectly  the 
occasion  of  an  unfolding  and  of  a  turn- 
over all  along  the  line — social,  commercial, 
governmental  —  which  have  anticipated 
fully  a  generation's  normal  advance.  How 
this  came  about,  and  how  the  feverish 
American  activities  of  April-June,  1917, 
settled  down  into  a  colossal  national  move- 
ment pointed  to  the  defeat  of  the  Teutons 
is  told  in  this  closely  written  and  fully 
documented  volume  by  the  director  of  the 
Institute  for  Government  Research.  The 
book  is  a  "methodical  statement  and 
description  of  special  war-agencies  and 
their  operations."  The  "treatment  is 
descriptive"  and  impartial,  telling  .  not 
only  of  success  but  of  failure,  of  mistakes 
and  their  correction,  of  omissions  and  the 
subsequent  rectification.  And  the  author 
closes  with  a  glance  at  the  problems  of 
reconstruction,  involving  the  return  to 
what  is  to  be  regarded  as  normal,  as  well 
as  to  the  reorganij^ation  of  the  government 
itself. 

The  chapters  deal  with  general  adminis- 
tration, mobilization  of  science,  of  pub- 
licity agencies,  finance,  industry,  foreign 
trade,  shipping,  inland  transportation  and 
communication,  labor,  food  products,  fuel, 
control  of  enemy  aliens  and  supporters,  air- 
craft construction,  and  war-risk  insurance. 
Among  the  very  notable  achievements 
was  the  creation  of  six  great  corporations 
for  administrative  purposes — dealing  with 
finances,  emergency  fleet,  grain,  sugar 
equalization,  Russian  bureau,  and  housing. 
And  one  significant  feature  connected 
with  tho  operation  of  those  corporations  is 
that  they  had  to  cooperate  with  each  other 
in  the  broadest  sympathy  and  with  the 
most  intelligent  understanding. 
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Inasmuch  as  the  immediate  future,  in- 
deed the  very  present,  calls  for  readjust- 
ment, one  of  the  problems  of  the  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  departments  of 
government  is  whether  activities  shall  move 
along  the  lines  followed  during  the  war. 
Ai'e  we  to  destroy  these  agencies — some 
or  all — or,  with  such  modifications  as  peace 
conditions  require,  continue  them  as  means 
of  effective  procedure  in  the  race  for  world 
conjmerce  and  in  the  efforts  for  home 
development? 

The  volume  is  the  first  authoritative 
account  of  the  means  by  which  we  "did 
our  bit."  It  is  a  most  important  historical 
contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  two  years' 
activity  such  as  we  hope  will  never  again 
be  necessitated. 

.   NICHOLAS  BIDDLE'S  LETTERS 

McGrane,  Reginald,  Ph.D.  fEditor].  The  Cor- 
respondence of  Nicholas  Biddle  Dealing  With 
National  Affairs  (18«7-1814).  Pp.  xxxii-366.  New 
York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Nicholas  Biddle  (1786-1844)  was  secre- 
tary to  James  Monroe  while  the  latter  was 
United  States  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James's,  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  leg- 
islature in  1810,  became  a  director  of  the 
United  States  Bank  in  1819,  its  president  in 
1823,  and  was  president  of  the  new  United 
States  Bank,  1836-39.  He  was  also  a  corrj- 
piler  of  the  history  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition.  Besides  this  he  was  a  power 
behind  the  Gove^-pment  for  many  years,  in 
the  course  of  wliich  he  came  into  contact 
with  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  times,  if 
not  with  most  of  them — a  fact  which  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  this  mass  of  corre- 
spondence and  memoranda,  often  deaUng 
with  matters  political  as  well  as  financial. 

The  correspondence  covers  the  period 
from  July  6,  1807,  to  January  9, 1844.  The 
earlier  years  are  less  fuUy  represented,  of 
course,  one  letter  being  allocated  to  1807, 
three  to  1809,  two  to  1815,  one  to  1819, 
three  to  1820,  and  so  on,  with  none  in  the 
intervening  years.  After  1823  they  begin 
to  be  frequent.  Some  of  the  notable  per- 
sonages appearing  both  in  letters  received 
and  sent  are  James  Monroe,  Calhoun,  Dan- 
iel Webster  (from  1826,  representative,  in- 
timate, and. numerous).  Clay,  John  Harper, 
Robert  Lenox,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Thomas  Cadwalader,  Horace  Binney,  and 
Thaddeus  Stevens.  One  can  see  at  once 
how  informing  may  be  the  matter  here  col- 
lected affecting  important  affairs  of  the 
repubhc. 

The  information  incidentally  furnished  is 
sometimes  surprizing.  Of  course,  the  prin- 
cipal subject  is  the  relation  of  the  bank  to 
the  public  interest  and  the  poUcy  of  the 
bank  itself.  Those  familiar  with  American 
history  recall  the  storms  that  centered  over 
this  institution.  The  attempts  were  con- 
tinuous to  use  it  in  politics.  In  the 
branches,  particularly  in  the  South,  loans 
were  made  not  solely  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness, but  with  an  eye  to  the  political  end. 
While  Biddle 's  constant  effort — in  the  main 
successful — was  to  make  the  bank  purely  a 
financial  affair,  supervision  of  details  in  the 
branches  was  not  always  possible  or  effec- 
tive. In  one  letter  Biddle  states  that  the 
Kentucky  branches  had  lost  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  "a  great  portion  of  this 
not  on  business  loans,  the  legitimate  object 
of  banking,  but  on  accommodation  paper 
which  should  never  have  found  its  way 
into  the  branches"  (p.  71).  The  result  was 
the  correction  of  the  abuse  by  placing  direc- 
tioa  in  "the  hands  of  business  men  who 


have  managed  their  affairs  very  well." 
So  that  the  branches  "never  did  business 
so  usefuUy  to  the  community  and  so  profit- 
ably to  the  bank."  It  is  refreshing  to  find 
this  president  of  one  of  the  great  early  in- 
stitutions employing  a  method  which  was 
one  of  Stephen  Girard's  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, enunciating  a  doctrine  that  unites 
two  desirable  aims:  service  t,o  the  public 
and  profit  to  the  institution.  Has  there 
not  in  too  many  "public-service"  corpora- 
tions in  the  near  past  been  a  disjunction  of 
these  two  objects  with  results  that  have  had 
their  share  in  inducing  present  unrest? 
These  letters  often  testify  to  Biddle's  con- 
cern that  the  directorate  should  be  so  con- 
stituted as  to  prevent  political  use  being 
made  of  the  bank. 

Personal  relations  and  idiosyncrasies 
come  out  often  in  this  correspondence. 
We  find  Webster,  for  instance,  stating  that 
he  has  recently  refused — and  declined — a 
retainer  by  those  hostile  to  the  bank.  But 
he  goes  on  to  suggest  that  the  present  is  a 
good  time  for  the  bank  to  forward  the 
"usual  retainers" — evidently  for  his  watch- 
ful care  in  its  interest,  which  is  often  made 
manifest.  Several  times  we  are  reminded 
of  a  Presidential  campaign  when  one  of  the 
slogans  was  "burn  this  letter" — the  same 
request  appears  in  many  of  Webster's  com- 
munications, once  in  the  form,  "you  will,  of 
course,  bm*n  this."  Mr.  Biddle  once  re- 
fuses, on  business  considerations,  a  request 
of  Webster  that  a  loan  be  made  to  The.  Na- 
tional Intelligencer.  As  a  business  man  he 
was  unconcerned  about  the  discontinuance 
of  the  paper  if  continuance  depended  on  a 
loan  that  was  not  properly  secured  by  col- 
lateral. The  bank  was  not  in  the  publish- 
ing business! 

One  can  not  touch  here  upon  the  many 
interesting  matters  of  history  on  which 
light  is  thrown.  One  of  these  is  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas  in  1838,  which  had  re- 
volted from  Mexico,  applied  for  admission 
among  the  States,  withdrawn  the  applica- 
tion, and  then  asked  the  bank  for  a  loan. 
Both  Clay  and  Webster  offer  their  opinions 
about  the  probabiUty  of  the  "Lone  Star 
State"  securing  its  status  as  a  nation. 

The  correspondence  as  a  whole  reflects 
great  credit  upon  Bid«lle  as  an  adminis- 
trator insistent  on  keeping  his  institution 
untrammeled  by  the  partizan  politics  of 
the  period.  The  financial  credit  of  the 
country  was  his  chief  concern.  And  that 
this  furnished  the  occasion  for  the  bitter 
enmity  of  the  early  period  was  in  part  a 
result  of  this  unpartizan  policy. 

As  a  source  for  American  history  this 
compilation  draws  new  attention  to  the 
communications  so  many  of  which  are  still 
floating  loose  in  private  collections.  Noth- 
ing like  the  thoroughness  of  the  British  and 
other  governments  has  yet  been  seen  here. 
One  hope  is  that  their  importance,  as  in- 
stanced by  this  edition,,  will  lead  our  au- 
thorities to  action  in  gathering  at  Washing- 
ton all  available  papers  that  bear  on  our 
own  history. 


Father  and  the  Bricks. — ^An  angry  father 
met  his  daughter's  young  man  in  the  hall, 
and  materially  hastened  his  departure  in 
the  usual  manner.  Then  he  returned  to 
the  room  and  sat  down. 

"  I  hope  you  didn't  hurt  Harry,"  sobbed 
the  daughter. 

"  No,"  fiercely  replied  the  old  man,  pick- 
ing up  his  foot  and  nursing  it.  "  No,  I 
didn't  hurt  him,  but  if  ever  he  comes  here 
again  with  bricks  in  his  coat-tail  pocket 
I'U  kill  him  1 " 

And  the  girl  smiled  softly  through  her 
tears. — London  TitrBits. 


GET  THIS 


BOOK 

today: 


It  will  tell  you 
how  to  grow  two 
crops  on  the 
same  soil  at  the 
same  time,  each 
benefiting  the 
otherandleaving 
a  better  soil  for  the  following 
crops.  It  tells  you  how  to  make 
sure  of  good  stands  of  alfalfa  and 
clover,  even  on  poor  soils,  and 
how  to  reduce  your  fertilizer 
bills  by  one-half  or  two-thirds. 

Farmogerm,  the  recognized 
standard  of  seed  inoculants.  is 
always  fresh  and  active.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  wait  until  the 
last  moment  to  buy  your  cul- 
tures. Read  about  the  patented 
stopper  which  makes  this  pos- 
sible. Drop  a  post-card  and  we 
will  mail  booklet  at  once. 

EARP-THOMAS  CULTURES  CORP.  Dept.J. 
80  Lafayette  St.  New  York  City 


lARGAIMS  IN  SEEDS 


Bi 
Hundreds  of  special  offers  in  surplus  stock 
of  seeds  and  plants  at  bargain  prices.  Don't 
buy  until  you  have  seen  our  beautiful  illustrated 
catalog,  mailed  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 
IOWA  SEED  CO.,  Oept.   44  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Send  theIe  Bungalow  Books 

Plan  FUTURE  HOMES  jVotg 

with  ECONOMY  PLANS 

of  CALIFORNIA  STYLES 

— noted  for  comfort,  beauty 
and  adaptability  to  any  climate. 
**Renr^s''ntat!ve  Oal,  Honifti*' 
50  Plans,  $3760  to?12,000-Jl 

"The  New  Colonials" 
65  Plans,  $3000  to  $20,000-$! 

*'Wrst  Coast  Bnngalows" 
60  Plans,  $1800    to  $4500-$! 
CPECIAL  OFFER.     Send  $2.50  for  all  3  above  books  FRFF 
and  get  book  of  75  Special  Flans,  also  Garage   folder  *  txt.1:. 

EXTRA— "Little  Bungalows"— 40  Plans,  $750  to  $3000-50  cts. 

Money  hack  if  not  satisjied 

E.  W.  STILLWELL  &  CO.,  Architects,  435  Calif.  BIdg.,  Los  Angeles 


Base  andFIoois 
one  continuous 
piece 


Put  On  Like  Plaster— Wears  Like  Iron 

It  Is  a  composition  material,  easily  applied  In  plastic  form 
over  old  or  new  wood,  iron,  concrete  or  other  solid  founda- 
tion—Laid 3-8  to  1-2  in.  thick— Does  not  crack,  peel  or  come 
loose  from  foundation. 

It  presents  a  continuous,  fine  grralned,  smooth,  non-slip- 
pery surface,  practicallv  a  seamless  tile— No  crack,  crevice 
or  joint  for  the  accumulation  of  grease,  dirt  or  moisture— la 
noiseless  and  does  not  fatigue. 

The  Best  Floor 

for  Kitchen.  Pantry,  Bath  Room,  Laundry,  Porch,  Garage, 
Restaurant,  Theater.  Hotel,  Factory.  Office  Building.  Rail- 
road Station.  Hospital— all  places  where  a  beautiful,  sub- 
Btanttal  and  foot-easy  floor  is  desired. 

Your  choice  of  several  practical  colors.  Full  Information 
and  sample  FREE  on  request. 

IMPERIAL    FLOOR    COMPANY 

1125  Cutler  Building,  Rochester,  New  York 

On  the  Market  to  years 
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Don't,  Madam- 

Don't  Try  to  Bake  Beans 


It  takes  too  many  hours.  And 
no  home  oven  can  fit  beans  to 
easily  digest. 

Leave  this  dish  to  the  Van  Camp 
scientific  cooks.  They  have  worked 
for  years  to  perfect  it.  They  have 
the  facilities. 

The  New-Day  Way 

The  Van  Camp  experts — college 
trained  —  make  a  science  of  bean 
baking. 

Their  beans  are  grown  on  studied 
soils.  Each  lot  is  analyzed  before 
they  start  to  cook. 

Their  boiling  water  is  freed  from 
minerals,  for  hard  water  makes 
skins  tough. 

Their  baking  is  done  in  steam 
ovens.  Thus  they  bake  for  hours 
at  high  heat,  without  bursting  or 


crisping  a  bean.  And  they  bake 
in  sealed  containers  so  no  flavor 
can  escape. 

The  Ideal  Sauce 

They  perfected  a  supreme 
sauce  by  testing  ^6  recipes.  It 
is  ideal  in  its  tang  and  zest. 
That  sauce  is  baked  with  the 
pork  and  beans,  so  that  every  atom 
shares  it. 

The  result  is  beans  as  men  like 
them.  They  are  nut-like  and  whole. 
They  have  savor  and  zest.  And 
they  don't  upset  digestion. 

Such  beans  can't  be  baked  at 
home.  They  are  nowhere  baked 
as  we  bake  them.  Serve  a  meal 
of  Van  Camp's,  and  you  will 
gain  an  entirely  new  idea  of 
baked  beans. 


Pork  and 
Beans 


Baked  With  the  Van  Camp  Sauce— Also  Without  It 

Other  Van  Camp  Products  Include 

Soups  Evaporated  Milk  Spafthetti  Peanut  Butter 

(;hin  Con  Carne  CatsuT  Chili  .Sauce,  etc. 

PrcpartuI  In  the  Van  Camp  Kitchens  at  Indianapolis 


Van  Camp's  Soups 

—18  kinds 
Based  on  famous  French 
reciiKfS,    but     ix-rff  tr-rl     hv 
'  ountles8  tfgt'^^ 


':'■■-  ;;^i!L- 
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Van  Camp's 

Spaghetti 

The  finest  Italian  recipe 
made  vastly  b  :tter  by  our 
scientific  rooks. 


Van  Camp's 
Peanut  Butter 

Made  from  a  perfect  blend 
of  nuts,  with  every  skin 
and  every  licart  removed. 


INVESTMENTS   AND 
FINANCE 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  TWO  NEW  YORK 
BANKS 

IN  the  summer  of  1804  the  political  and 
financial  rivalry  between  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  Aaron  Burr  ended  in  Hamil- 
ton's death  at  the  hand  of  Burr,  in  that  his- 
toric duel  on  the  heights  of  Weehawken 
across  the  river  from  New  York  City.  In 
New  York  Hamilton  had  fought  Burr's  ap- 
I)li cation  for  a  State  charter  for  the  Man- 
hattan Company  in  1799,  and  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life  had  organized  the  Mer- 
chants' Bank  as  an  opposition  concern. 
But  "could  the  shades  of  Aaron  Btirr  and 
Alexander  Hamilton  return  to  the  city  of 
their  bitter  rivalries  to-day,  they  might 
well  gasp  in  astonishment  if  a  spirit  be 
permitted  that  indulgence,"  observes 
Financial  America:  for  "each  calling  at 
his  bank,  as  a  financier  is  likely  to  do 
after  a  long  absence  from  the  city,  would 
find  that  the  two  institutions  in  his  absence 
had  united."  The  directors  of  the  Man- 
hattan Company,  founded  by  Btirr,  and 
of  the  Merchants'  National  Bank,  founded 
by  Hamilton,  seem  to  this  sober  chronicler 
of  business  happenings  to  have  per- 
petrated a  romance  like  the  ending  of  an 
old  family  feud  by  a  wedding  in  the  younger 
generation.  The  American  Banker  also 
calls  it  a  romance,  and  after  reminding  us 
that  two  of  the  nine  banks  in  this  country- 
dating  back  to  the  eighteenth  century  are 
in  New  York,  proceeds  to  tell  something 
of  the  history  of  the  bank  of  the  Man- 
hattan Company  and  the  Merchants' 
National  Bank,  now  merged: 

Corporate  banking  in  New  York  began 
with  the  organization  of  the  Bank  of  New 
York  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  1784, 
which  received  its  charter  in  1792  and  was 
in  1798  located  on  the  site  of  the  McEver's 
mansion  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Wall 
and  William  streets.  For  fifteen  years 
this  bank,  together  with  the  New  York 
branch  of  the  first  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  were  the  only  banks  doing  business 
in  either  the  city  or  State  of  New  York. 
With  Alexander  Hamilton  and  the  Federal.^ 
in  control  of  the  legislature,  new  bank 
charters  were  unobtainable.  This  mon- 
opoly of  banking  facilities  in  the  city  and 
State  was  of  great  strategic  value  to  the 
political  party  in  control,  and  naturally 
aroused  jealousy  and  resentment  among 
the  members  of  the  opposition,  whose 
leader  was  Aaron  Burr.  New  York  City's 
need  of  a  water-supply  was  well  known, 
and  one  day  in  the  legislative  chamber 
Burr  made  a  great  speech  on  that  subject. 
His  speech  moved  them  mightily,  and. 
when  a  few  days  later  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced to  charter  a  water  company  for  the 
city,  it  passed  with  scarcely  a  dissenting 
vote.  BuiT  and  several  others  were  in- 
corporators of  the  company,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  legislators  discovered 
that  a  t)'i(^k  had  been  played  upon  them, 
wherciby  they  had  granted  not  only  a 
charte-r  for  a  city  water-works,  but  a 
charter  for  a  bank  as  well.  One  of  the 
adroitly  worded  j)aragraphs  provided  that 
the  surplus  capital  accruing  from  it  could 
be  used. "in  purchasing  i)ublic  stock  or  in 
any  other  moneyed  transaction."  It  was 
this  skilful  wording  Ihat  permitted  Burr 
and  his  colltiagues  to  establish  their  bank. 

That  they  had  no  intention  of  giving 
the  city  an  adequate  wat<!r-supply  was 
soon  demonstrat(!d  by  the  small  and  in- 
sufficient plant  they  installed.  It  was  called 
the  Manhattan  Company  and  was  gener- 
ally referred  to  at  that  time  as  the  Burr 
Water- works.  By  the  charter  it  was 
plcflged  that  a  reservoir  to  supply  the  city 
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with  water  would  be  maintained  in  per- 
petuity. The  Manhattan  Company  still 
maintains  this  little  reservoir,  filled  with 
water,  at  the  corner  of  Center  and  Reade 
Streets,  but  its  primitive  appearance 
caused  so  much  comment  that  a  few  years 
ago  the  banking  company  had  it  enclosed 
in  a  building  which  now  hides  it  from  pubUc 
gaze.  For  about  thirty  years  the  city  en- 
dured this  badly  managed,  meager  supply 
of  the  Burr  Water-works.  In  1832  the  city 
sixffered  from  just  such  a  cholera  epidemic 
as  Aaron  Burr  had  pictured  in  his  memor- 
able speech  and  a  commission  headed  by 
Col.  De  Witt  Clinton  discarded  the  Burr 
system  and  installed  the  Croton  River  sup- 
ply. At  the  first  meeting  of  the  directors, 
held  at  the  house  of  Edward  Barden,  inn- 
keeper, on  April  11,  1799,  the  following 
directors  were  present:  Daniel  Ludlow, 
John  Watts,  John  B.  Church,  Brockholst 
Livingston,  William  Laight,  Pascal  N. 
Smith,  Samuel  Osgood,  John  Stevens,  John 
B.  Coles,  John  Broome,  Aaron  Burr,  and 
Richard  Harrison,  Recorder  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  ex-officio,  the  only  absentee 
being  William  Edgar.  Daniel  Ludlow  was 
chosen  president. 

In  1804  the  Merchants'  Bank  was 
founded  and  located  at  25  Wall  Street,  by 
Alexander  Hamilton,  who  had  opposed 
Burr's  plan.  The  heat  and  fury  which  the 
application  for  a  charter  caused  in  the 
legislature  and  in  this  city  can  hardly  be 
understood  by  the  moderns.  De  Witt 
Clinton  and  some  other  influential  city 
representative  in  the  legislature  were  di- 
rectors or  shareholders  of  the  Manhattan 
Company.  At  Albany  certain  distin- 
guished Republicans  were  equally  inter- 
ested in  the  State  bank  there.  Ostensibly, 
the  controversy  was  whether  another 
bank  was  needed  in  New  York.  Really, 
the  question  was,  the  applicants  for  the 
charter  being  Federalists,  if  a  Federalist 
bank  wouldn't  hurt  the  Republican  party. 
The  two  institutions,  the  list  of  whose 
officers  is  a  sort  of  record  of  old  patrician 
New  York  for  almost  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  have  had  honorable  and  fruitful 
careers.  A  generation  ago  the  two  rival 
institutions  built  together  a  fine  banking 
building.  Now  they  have  become  one,  the 
bank  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  the  bank 
of  Aaron  Burr,  those  brilliant  and  deadly 
opposites.  The  consolidated  institutions 
will  be  known  as  the  Manhattan  Company 
and  under  the  presidency  of  Stephen 
Baker. 

FARM -LOANS  AS  INVESTMENTS 

"Investors  will  do  well  to  place  their 
savings  where  they  will  know  where  they 
are  in  five  years  from  now."  Taking  this 
advice  of  one  of  the  shrewdest  financiers  of 
the  country  as  his  text,  a  writer  in  The 
Financial  World  (New  York)  goes  on  to 
point  out  how  the  investor  can  "play  safe" 
by  putting  his  money  into  farm  mortgages. 
A  readjustment  period  is  probably  at  hand, 
we  are  told,  but  "when  it  comes,  either 
with  something  approaching  a  crisis  or 
gradually,  the  farm-loan  wiU  be  the  least 
affected  of  all  securities."  And  the  reasons 
for  this  are  simple,  continues  our  authority: 

"Every  farm-loan  stands  by  itself.  It 
is  not  tied  up  with  any  other  and  depends 
for  its  integrity  only  on  the  value  of  the 
soil  behind  it.  The  farmer  is  not  going  to 
fail.  We  hear  much  of  the  suffering  of  the 
agricultural  sections,  but  it  is  mostly  parlor 
talk.  The  farm  is  not  making  the  enor- 
mous profits  popularly  described,  but  neither 
is  it  a  losing  game  where  propetly  handled. 
Land  values  have  risen  perhaps  higher  than 
they  should  in  some  localities,  but  they 
will  not  go  back  to  the  old  level  of  a  few 
years  ago.  The  nation  is  growing,  and,  in 
the  language  of  the  Westerner,  'God  is  not 
making  any  more  land.'  This  simple 
phrase  explains  why  the  farm-loan  is  cer- 
tain to  have  a  solid  backing.  In  the  next 
two  or  three  years  there  will  be  a  falling  off 
of  prices  in  foodstuffs — meats  have  already 
begun  the  downward  path.     The  farmer 
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Old'fashioned  Thrift 

TT  is  never  out  of  date.  A  family  that 
•^  saves  brings  contentment  to  its  fire- 
side. And  the  oftener  you  invest  in 
sound  securities,  the  easier  it  becomes 
to  save. 

You  want  every,  dollar  you  invest  to 
yield  you  and  yours  a  substantial  return. 
For  there  is  something  almost  sacred 
about  your  savings. 

We  know  how  you  feel  and  we  realize 
our  responsibility  when  we  encourage 
thousands  of  investors  all  over  the 
country  to  come  to   us  for   securities. 

Before  we  buy  and  distribute  a  new 
issue  of  securities,  we  make  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  past  history,  man- 
agement, product,  integrity,  and  financ- 
ing back  of  it.  We  offer  only  the  secur- 
ities of  Governments  and  Cities;  and 
of  Corporations  with  established  records 
of  earnings. 

We  can  always  suggest  securities  well 
adapted  to  your  needs.  Come  and  see 
us,  or  write  us  a  letter.  Let  us  send  you 
"Men  and  Bonds,"  the  illustrated  story 
of  our  service;  this  and  our  latest  Offer- 
ing Sheet  on  request  for  D-117. 

The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 

A  National  Investment  Service — More  than  50  correspondent 
offices  in  the  leading  cities  connected  by  over  10,000  miles  of  private  wires. 


JNATIONAL  CITY  BANKI 
^^  ?g  BUILDINGS^ 
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Empire  Gas  and  Fuel 
Company 

S%  Preferred  Stock 

Backed  by  large  equi- 
ties in  Oil  Producing, 
Transporting,  Refining 
and  Distributing 
properties. 

Sinking  Fund  Provision. 
Cumulative  Dividends. 
High  Earning  Power. 
Attractive     Income     Yield. 

Circular    LD-2    and    detailed    infor- 
mation mailed  upon   request. 

Henry  L.  Doherty 
&  Company 

Bond  Department 
60  Wall  Street,  New  York 


For  40  years  we  have  h^eii  paying  our  nistoiners 
the  higliest  returns  consistent  witli  conservative 
methods.  First  morti,'ai.'e  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  th*irougi> 
ppfsonal  investigati  on.  Please  ask  for  Loan  List  No. 
7 7. Certificates  of  $25  and  up  also  for  savin^investnrs. 


PERKINS&CO. 


»M.'lJJ.MJi.<.l'U 


Printins^  Cheap 

Cards.circulars,  labels, book, paper.  Press Sa. 
Larger$i5  Job  press  SlOt).  Save  money.  Print 
for  others,  big  profit.  All  eas.v,  rules  sent. 
Write  factory  for  press  catalog, TYPE. cards, 
etc.  THE  PRESS  CO.,    D-23,  Meriden.Conn. 


For  Offices,  Factories,  Stores, 
Clubs,  Schools,  Gymnasiums. 

Possess  many  points  of  sup- 
eriority that  make  them  the 
choice  of  discriminating  buy- 
ers. Safe,  sanitary,  fire  and 
theft-proof.  Units  of  various 
sizes— easily  installed. 

Send  for  Booklet 

It  illustrates  and  describes  all 
styles  of  MED  ART  Steel  Lockers. 
Also  manufacturers  of  Steel 
Shelving,  Racks  and  Bins.  In 
writing,  state  if  interested. 

FRED  MEDART   MFG.  CO. 

3507  DeKalb  St.  Si.  Louis,  Mo.    , 


High  Salaried  Men 

We  want  the  investment 
accounts  of  men  who  are 
receiving  good  salaries,  who 
can  lay  aside  regularly  sub- 
stantial amounts,  who  realize 
that  they,  as  much  as  others, 
must  save  money  and  who 
will  appreciate  the  assistance 
of  our  Partial  Payment  Plan. 

Send  for  Booklet  B-9 
"Partial  Payment  Plan" 

,Tohn  Muir  K-  fo. 

'-'  SPECIALISTS   IN  ^^ 

Odd  Lots 

61  Broadwaj?,  N.Y 

Members  New  York  Slock  Exchange 


will  complain,  but  he  will  adjust  his  ex- 
penses to  fit  the  new  conditions.  He  will 
get  labor  cheaper  and  will  pay  less  for  his 
equipment.  So  the  mortgage  debt  will 
have  still  a  backing  that  will  make  it  a 
sound  investment  during  the  years  when 
the  country  is  getting  its  normal  peace  pace, 
again.  It  is  also  entirely  possible  that  we 
shall  see  a  falling  in  interest-rates  after  a 
time,  but  the  farm  mortgage  made  now  is 
^Titten  at  a  rate  that  is  higher  than  pre- 
vailed for  some  time  before  the  war.  The 
rate  on  a  farm  mortgage  note  is  fixt  for 
five  or  ten  years.  The  idea  of  writing 
mortgage  notes  for  ten  years  instead  of 
five  or  three  is  growing.  The  farmer  is 
thus  enabled  to  plan  ahead  and  reduce  his 
mortgage  without  having  to  make  a  new 
loan.  He  can  pay  off  part  at  each  interest 
date  and  has  a  longer  time  in  which  to 
arrange  his  affairs.  The  average  borrower 
is  not  going  to  pay  off  his  loan  so  long  as 
he  can  make  more  than  the  interest  out  of 
the  use  of  the  money,  and  this  is  generally 
possible  these  times,  probably  in  part  ac- 
counting for  the  maintenance  of  the  total 
debt.  But  the  future  is  going  to  be  a  time 
of  getting  back  to  normal  conditions,  and 
there  will  be  closer  figuring,  and  the  stability 
of  the  farm -loan  is  going  to  be  a  most 
satisfactory  resource  for  the  investor." 

"A  MILLION  DOLLARS  NOBODY 

WANTS" 

Neglected  by  people  who  do  not  care 
to  take  the  trouble  to  come  and  collect 
it,  lies  a  million  dollars  in  the  vault  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  This  sum,  The 
Magazine  of  Wall  Street  tells  us,  "rep- 
resents the  principal  and  the  accumu- 
lated interest  on  many  varieties  of  gov- 
ernment securities — some  issued  before  the 
Civil  War,  but  most  of  them  since.  The 
date  of  maturity  is  past  and  gone  long  ago 
and  interest  has  ceased  to  accrue."  Some  of 
the  securities  have  probably  been  destroyed 
by  flood  or  fire,  but  Treasury  officials 
are  reported  to  believe  "that  if  everybody 
in  America  would  go  through  old  papers 
handed  down  by  grandfathers  and  great- 
uncles  most  of  the  securities  would  show 
up."     For — 

Wlien  securities  are  biu-ned  or  torn  up 
by  the  baby,  their  owners  usually  get  very 
busy.  And  if  they  can  conclusively  prove 
that  their  securities  were  destroyed,  the 
Treasury  Department  pays  up.  In  cases, 
however,  where  there  is  reasonable  doubt 
about  the  destruction  of  bonds  or  other 
securities,  Congressional  action  is  required 
before  the  owner  can  be  reimbursed.  This 
was  true  when  the  Titanic  went  down. 
That  ill-fated  ship  carried  government 
bonds,  but  positive  proof  of  their  destruc- 
tion could  not  be  given.  And  so  Congress 
provided  relief  for  the  owners. 

Once  in  a  while  somebody  stumbles 
across  gild-edge  bonds  among  old  papers 
and  rushes  to  the  Treasury  to  cash  in,  but, 
according  to  the  writer  in  the  Wall  Street 
paper,  during  several  years  these  occasional 
redemptions  have  not  materially  decreased 
the  fund.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  securities 
on  which  interest  has  ceased,  as  it  stood 
in  1919: 

Funded  loan  of  1891,  continued  at  2 
per  cent,  and  called  for  redemption 
in  1000,  when  interest  ceased .$4,000.00 

Funded  loan  of  1891,  matured  Sep- 
tember, 1891 19,950.00 

Loan  of  1904,  matured  February  2, 

1904 13,050.00 

Funded  loan  of  1907,  matured  July  2, 

1907 419,700.00 

Kefundinq  certificates,  matured  July 

1 ,  1907 10,950.00 

old  debt,  matured  at  various  dateis 
prior  to  January  1,  1801,  and  other 
Items  of  debt  matured  at  various 
dates  since  January,  1801 900,330.26 

Besides  these.  The  Magazine  of  Wall 
Street  notes,  after  presenting  the  above 
list,  "there  are  certificates  of  indebtedness 
at  various  interest-rates  now  matured  and 


the  loan  of  1908-18  aggregating  approxi- 
mately $6,250,000.  Those  listed,  however, 
comprise  most  of  the  million  dollars  about 
which  somebody  is  very  careless."  Pre- 
sumably, we  read  on, 

A  half-century  from  now,  when  our 
grandchildren  will  be  berating  us  for 
not  having  left  them  some  likely  govern- 
ment securities,  this  Treasury  fund  wiU 
have  been  swelled  to  much  greater  pro- 
portions than  this,  and  among  our  stock 
certificates  of  very  uncertain  value,  re- 
ceipts from  the  life-insurance  company, 
and  what  not,  a  couple  of  bonds,  a  book 
of  War  Savings  Stamps  or  Treasury 
Certificates  will  lie  overlooked  for  years. 

CAN  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER 

FINANCE  niS  EUROPEAN 

CUSTOMERS? 

Europe  needs  food,  but  has  no  money 
to  pay  for  it.  Our  farmers  have  the  food 
to  sell  and  also,  owing  to  prosperity  in 
recent  years,  have  money  in  the  bank 
and  are  in  a  position  to  invest  surplus 
funds.  So  The  Wall  Street  Joxirnal  asks 
why  the  American  farmer  could  not  be 
"voluntarily  mobilized  to  furnish  the  credit 
to  Europe  to  buy  his  products."  We  are 
reminded  that  the  Canadian  farmer  has 
done  this  very  thing  through  the  Grain- 
Growers  Export  Company,  Avith  the  help 
of  liberal  banking  encouragement.  This 
company,  it  is  noted,  has  dealt  not  only 
in  Canadian  grain,  but  also  in  American 
wheat.  In  a  broad  way,  our  own  farmers 
through  their  deposits  in  bank  and  then* 
investments  in  government  loans  may  be 
said  to  "have  been  indirectly  advancing 
substantial  credits  to  export  their  surplus," 
and  The  Wall  Street  Journal  queries: 
"Why  shouldn't' they,  and  know  they  are 
doing  so?"  There  is  no  reason  why  thej'^ 
shouldn't,  in  the  view  of  the  New  York 
editor,  who  proceeds: 

This  is  not  the  winter  of  the  farmer's 
discontent.  He  is  rich  beyond  his  father's 
dreams  of  avarice.  The  latter  was  an 
agrarian,  because  he  was  poor.  He  be- 
lieved if  he  coidd  control  Congress  and 
currency  issues  he  might  some  day  be  able 
to  pay  off  the  mortgage  with  dollar  wheat. 
The  son  is  almost  tired  of  making  money 
to  buy  more  land  to  make  more  money. 
He  has  a  mind  to  play  poHtics,  and  live  in 
a  hotel  flat. 

Farm  rentals  in  Iowa  are  100  per  cent, 
higher  than  they  were;  keeping  abreast  of  the 
rise  in  value  of  the  land  itself  this  is  not  con- 
fined to  Iowa.  It  is  officially  estimated  that 
the  whole  cultivated  area  of  the  country 
has  within  the  past  two  years  enhanced 
from  15  per  cent,  to  30  per'cent.  in  value. 
September  30,  1919,  over  100,000  farmers 
were  borrowers  from  the  Federal  P^arni 
Loan  Banks  to  an  aggregate  of  $261,175,346. 
That  institution  may  have  'stimulated' 
production.  Certainly,  it  has  quickened 
speculation  in  farm -lands.  With  rising 
prices  speculation  has  been  profitable. 

Land  banks  and  Reserve  banks  have 
almost  obliterated  the  mental  distinction 
between  live  and  dead,  slow  and  quick 
assets.  The  farmer's  credits  circulate 
from  ocean  to  ocean;  why  not  from  shore 
to  shore?  Individually  he  knows  something 
about  statistics,  if  regrettably  less  than 
his  father  did  about  the  Scriptures.  He 
lives  not  farther  than  six  miles  from  a 
railroad;  and  there  are  not  many  even  in 
the  Northwest  who  have  to  go  to  a  Reserve 
city  to  see  a  stock-ticker. 

Aggregate  farm  products  both  in  quan- 
tity and  price  have  made  a  record.  Their 
purchasing  power  has  been  variously 
estimated  at  from  $15,000,000,000  upward 
to  nearly  twice  that  sum.  The  1920  market 
will  determine  the  final  value. 

Why  should  not  the  farmer  become  a 
more  intimate  investor  in  his  own  export 
sales  than  ho  has  been  through  the  pur- 
chase of  Liberty  bonds? 


I 
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Sticks  Out 


like  a  Som  Thumb 


a 


N  inelegant  comparison,  maybe,  but  when 
a  man  is  getting  out  a  catalog  or  booklet 
which  is  to  show  a  picture  of  the  goods  he 
makes,  he  is  best  pleased  with  his  illustra- 
tions when  they  stick  out  conspicuously. 


better 
paper 

coooo 

better 
printing 


Effective  printing  which  makes  the  reader 
see  a  thing  as  it  is  and  be  conscious  of  the 
personality  of  the  goods,  rather  than  of  the 
picture  itself,  is  largely  a  matter  of  the  right 
printing  paper  plus  printing  brains. 

Better  paper  means  better  printing.  Better 
prmting  means  better  seeing,  and  in  the  case 
of  commercial  printing,  better  seeing  means 
better  selling.  The  object  of  the  close  and 
accurate  standardization  of  the  Warren 
Standard  Printing  Papers  is  to  enable  the 
printer  and  the  merchant  who  buys  printing 
to  produce  printing  results  that  will  be 
satisfactory  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

Good  printing  is  always  valuable.  Poor 
printing  is  always  inexcusable,  because  it  is 
ugly  and  because  it  is  wasteful.  That  which 
fails  to  please  seldom  convinces. 

S.  D.WARREN  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


Your  printer  can  show  you  speci- 
mens of  printing  mi  Warren  Standard 
Frinting  Paper. 


The  Warren   Standard 
Printing  Papers  are 

Warren's  Cameo 

Dull   coated    for  artistic   half-tone 
printing 

Warren's  Lustro 

The   highest   refinement   of   surface 
in  glossy-coated  paper 

Warren's    Warrentown     Coated 
Book 

Glossy    surface   for   fine   half-tone 
process  color  work 

Warren's    Cumberland     Coated 
Book 

A  recognized  standard  glossy-coated 
paper 

Warren's  Silkote 

Semi-dull   surface  noted   for  practical 
printing  qualities 

Warren's  Printone 

Semi-coated.     Better    than    super, 
cheaper  ^han  coated 

Warren's  Library  Text 

English  finish  for  medium  screen 
half-tones 

Warren's  Olde  Style 

A  watermarked  antique  finish  for  type 
and  line  illustration 

Warren's  Cumberland 
Super  Book 

Super-calendered  paper  of  standard 
uniform  quality 

Warren's  Cumberland 
Machine  Book 

A    dependable    machine  finisli. 

Warren's  Artogravure 

Developed  especially  for  offset 
printing 

Warren's  India 

For  thin  editions 


Most  catalog  printers  possess  books 
that  we  have  prepared  containing  con- 
structive material  for  users  of  com- 
mercial printing  who  are  serious 
students  of  belter  printing. 


Prinlind  Papers 


T 
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oorsorout 


Cou^ 


J^IGOROUS  exercise,  in- 
doors or  out,  is  doubly 
beneficial  when  the  slightest 
tendency  to  cough  is  pre- 
vented by  Dean's  Metho- 
lated  Cough  Drops.  Get 
them  anywhere. 

Dean   Medicine   Company 
Milwaukee,  Wiscoiuia 

Mentholated 

CoVGHlllUNK 


TOUPETSandWIGC 

^      Money    back    if    nor    tati^faclory  |^/' 

CUSTOM  MADE  TO  FIT.  FREE  CATALOG. 

,  FRANCES  ROBERTS  CO 

UlOO  fifth  Ave.,  Depi.COC,   New  York] 


FOR  m  MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


t(5AR5 


-MADE  AT  KEY  WEST-^— 
Waxed  Type^vriter  Ribbons 

Are  superior  and  distinctive:  wear  longer,  will  not  fill  the  type  or  dry 
out.  lou  save  by  buying  direct.  Price,  3  for  $1.50;  12  for  $5,  prepaid, 
G'jaranteed  to  please  or  money  back.  Send  64c  stampa  for  full  length 
sample  ribbon  and  booklet— "Better  Typewriter  Results."  State  name 
and  model  number  of  your  typewriter.    Address, 


THE  RIBBON  WORKS. 


Galveston,  Texas 


-FLORIDAn 

Fruitland  Park  in  Florida's  lake  jeweled  high- 
lands will  appeal  to  the  homeseeker  who,  whether 
wishing  land  or  an  orange  grove,  desires  the 
best.  Write  for  book  of  actual  photographs  and 
learn  how  you  can  own  your  own  grove  on  easy 
payments.  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  103  Trade 
Avenue,  Fruitland  Park,  Florida. 


(^^•iSS^^ 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


FORMERLY  KNOWN  AS  CHLCONA  EVANS  4U 

A  20th-ccntur.v  non-lntoilcat init  beveradc  that  can  )>e 
taken  at  Its  (ace  value  becauHC  It  In  made  at  the 
Evan*  Brewery,  on  the  bankN  of  the  lludKon,  with  the 
name  scrupulous  care  and  supervision  as  exercised 
with  the  Evans  products  for  1.^4  years  by  four  fenera- 
tions of  the  Evans  family. 
Ideal  Cold  Weather  Beverage — Ask  Dealer 
C.  H.  Evans  &  Sons,        Estab.  1786         Hudsoo,  N.  Y. 


PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS 

• 

Doeember  23. — The  Supreme  Council 
answer  the  German  note  of  December 
lo,  and  suggest,  it  is  understood  that 
if  it  is  discovered  that  errors  had  been 
made  in  the  estimate  of  floating-dock 
material  in  the  possession  of  Germany, 
upon  which  demands  had  been  based 
for  reparation  for  the  sinking  of  the 
Scapa  Flow  fleet,  such  demands  will  be 
proportionately  reduced. 

December  24. — Japan's  representative  in 
the  Supreme  Council  objects  to  the 
form  of  mandates  under  which  that 
country  is  to  have  charge  of  the  former 
German  colonies  in  the  Pacific,  holding 
that  the  new  arrangement  is  less  ad- 
vantageous to  Japan  than  the  one  she 
enjoyed  under  German  occupation. 
Time  has  been  asked  to  refer  the  matter 
to  the  Tokj'o  Government. 

December  28. — Senator  Lenroot,  spokes- 
man of  the  "mild"  reservationists, 
after  a  conference  with  Senator  Lodge 
declares  the  Peace  Treaty  will  be  rati- 
fied when  the  Democrats  agree  to 
accept  reservations  strong  enough  to 
protect  American  interests. 

RUSSIA 

December  23. — Owing  to  raids  bj^  the 
Bolsheviki  on  Japanese  positions  along 
the  Siberian  Railway,  it  is  reported  in 
Washington  that  the  Japanese  situa- 
tion has  become  so  precarious  as  to 
require  immediate  reenforcements  or 
withdrawal. 

Warsaw  dispatches  received  in  Geneva 
state  that  preparations  for  a  great 
Bolshevik  offensive  against  Poland 
next  spring  are  being  made  by  Minister 
Trotzky.  It  is  said  the  Bolsheviki  are 
recruiting  Chinese  troops  at  the  rate  of 
eight  thousand  a  day. 

INIr.  Tchitcherin,  Russian  Bolshevik  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  addresses  an 
offer  to  the  Polish  Government  to 
begin  immediate  negotiations  for  peace, 
says  a  wireless  dispatch  received  in 
London. 

The  troops  of  General  Petlura,  anti- 
Bolshevik  commander  in  the  Ukraine, 
are  reported  to  have  been  surround- 
ed by  Soviet  forces  in  the  province  of 
Kief. 

Advices  from  Riga  state  that  the  Lettish 
G  overnment  decides  to  open  negotiations 
with  the  Russian  Soviet  Government  for 
an  armistice. 

December  25. — It  is  officially  announced 
that  the  Esthonian  and  Bolshevik  dele- 
gates in  conference  at  Dorpat  have 
reached  an  agreement  on  the  qiiestion  of 
frontiers  and  military  guaranties. 
As  the  result  of  conferences  at  Riga,  a 
report  from  that  city  says  it  has  been 
decided  to  hold  a  meeting  at  Ilelsing- 
fors  the  first  week  in  January,  at. 
which  all  the  Baltic  border  states  will 
bo  represented,  to  expedite  the  for- 
mation of  a  league  of  states  bordering 
on  Russia. 

December  26. — An  announcement  is  given 
out  by  th(!  Japanese  official  i)ul)lici(y 
bureau  at  Vladivostok,  to  tlic  ('nVct 
that  a  f^ommon  ground  on  which  to 
base  joint  action  in  Siberia  has  be(;n 
reached  by  the  United  States  and 
Japan. 

Dc(!('mber  27. — According  to  a  message 
from  Vhulivostok,  Admiral  Kolchak, 
coniiiiandcir  of  i]w  Siberian  forces  oj)- 
posing  the  Bolsheviki,  hnv.  retired  from 
active  command  bc^causo  of  ill  health, 
and  has  appointed  (Jeneral  SemenofT 
to  succeed  hiin. 


FOREIGN 

December  23. — It  is  reported  from  London 
that  law  officers  of  the  Crown  at  a 
recent  conference  with  French  and 
Belgian  law  officers  have  made  out  a 
case  against  the  former  German  Em- 
peror and  framed  an  indictment. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  votes 
confidence  in  the  Government,  458  to 
75.  The  vote  also  carried  approval  of 
Premier  Clemenceau's  program,  and 
was  taken  after  the  Chamber  had 
listened  to  his  declarations  on  the  de- 
termination of  the  Allies  to  crush 
Bolshevism. 

What  appears  to  be  a  crisis  in  the  Dutch 
Government  has  been  brought  about  by 
postwar  defense  problems.  Closely 
following  the  resignation  of  .Jonkheer 
Bylevild,  Minister  of  Marine,  Alting 
Van  Guesan,  Minister  of  War,  also 
announces  his  resignation  when  the 
Dutch  States  General  amends  his  war- 
budget. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  prorogued 
until  February  10,  the  session  being 
formally  closed  by  the  King's  speech  of 
prorogation. 

King  George  of  England  issues  a  procla- 
mation announcing  the  new  measure 
giving  India  a  larger  degree  of  self- 
Government. 

December  24. — Owing  to  doubts  regarding 
the  first  plebiscite  at  Fiume,  another 
has  been  taken,  which  resulted  in  75  per 
cent,  of  the  votes  being  cast  in  favor 
of  the  Italian  Government's  proposals 
relative  to  the  future  occupation  of  thc^ 
city,  under  which  Fiume  is  to  decide 
its  own  fate. 

Advices  from  Mexico  City  reaching  El 
Paso  say  Mexico  will  file  charges  of 
sedition  against  William  O.  Jenkins, 
Consular  Agent  for  the  United  States 
at  Puebla,  on  the  ground  of  his  alleged 
delivery  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  the 
bandits  who  had  captured   him. 

December  26.— The  largest  American  oil- 
well  in  the  Tampico  region  in  Mexico 
has  been  closed  by  order  of  the  Mexican 
Government,  according  to  advices  reach- 
ing the  State  Department. 

December  27. — Removal  and  shipment 
home  of  bodies  of  American  soldiers 
buried  in  those  parts  of  France  not  in- 
cluded in  the  battle-fields  and  advance 
areas  have  been  approved  by  the 
French  Minister  of  the  Interior,  accord- 
ing to  advices  received  by  the  War 
Department  at  Washington. 

December  29. — Sir  William  Osier,  world- 
famous  physician,  dies  at  his  home  in 
Oxford,  England,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

At  inquests  held  on  the  bodies  of  the 
two  victims  in  the  shooting  affray  re- 
sulting from  a  supposed  attack  by 
armecl  men  on  the  residence  of  Viscount 
French,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in 
Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  it  is  decided  that 
the  leader  of  the  guard  was  accidentally 
killed  by  his  own  patrol,  while  the  other 
man  in  walking  through  the  park  was 
fired  upon  by  the  guard  when  ho 
)-efus(Ml  to  rei)ly  to  a  challenge.  The 
evidenct!  brought  out  at  the  inquests 
tended  to  show  that  there  had  been  an 
organized  pliwi  to  attack  the  Vice- 
regal Lodge.  j 

DOMESTIC 

DtH-embcr  23. — Alexander  Howat,  presi- 
dvni  of  the  Kansas  district  of  tho 
United  Mine-Workers  of  America,  is 
released  from  jail  at  Indianapolis  upon 
his  promise  to  go  back  to  Kansas  and 
us(>  his  influence  to  call  off"  the  coal 
strike. 
Mawrice  MaetcTlinck  arrives  in  Now 
York  for  an  Anuiricran  visit. 

Dec,(>mber  24. — .John  D.  RockefcilU^r  do- 
nates .150,000,000  to  tile  Kockefeller 
Foundation,  and  .150,000,000  to  the 
General    Kducatioii    Board,    the    latter 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


A   Dentist's  Epitaph. 

View  this  grave  with  gravity. 
He's  filling  his  last  (^avity. 

— Princeton  Tiger, 


Ingenuity. — Guest^"  Waiter,  this  steat 
is  like  leather  aud  tlu'  knife  is  dull." 

Waiter — "  You  uiight  strop  the  knife 
on  the  steak. — Gargoyle. 


It  Makes  a  Difference.^The  man  who 

tries  to  reform  Others  is  an  Inspired  Mis- 
sionary. The  man  who  tries  to  reform 
Vou  is  a  Hypocritical  Humbug. — Cinciv- 
nati  Enquirer. 


.\nother  Miss- Alliance . —  Annie  —  "  So 
.Jack  is  engaged,  is  he?  And  is  Mabel  the 
bride-to-be?  " 

Fanny — "  No,  she  is  the  tried-to-be  !  " 
— London  Tit-Bits. 


Foot-work. — Millie — "  How  did  Air. 
Bonds  get  his  eldest  daughter  off  his 
hands?  " 

(  'larence — "  By  putting  the  man  she 
married  on  his  feet." — Nnr  York  (llohr. 


There  Was  a  Reason. — "  I  know  a  man 
that  has  been  married  thii-t.^-  years  and  ho 
spends  all  his  evenings  at.  home." 

•'   Thai's  what  1  call  love." 

"  Oil,  no,  it's  paralysis." — Cornell  Widow. 


Worked    Both    Ways.— Host— "  Yes,    I 

get  rid  of  a  lot  of  these  cigars  during  the 
year — giving  'em  to  my  friends,  y'know." 

Connoisseur — "  H'm.  Get  rid  of  a 
lot  of  friends,  too,  don't  you?  " — London 
Opinion. 


The  Easier  Replaced. — Mrs.  A — "  I  am 
going  to  get  a  divorce." 

Mrs.    B— "  Can't   >ou    got   along   with 
your  husl)and?  " 

Mrs.  A—"  Yes,  but  the  cook  can't." 
— Boston  Trnnscript. 


.\pplied  Hydraulics.— MixiE — "  A  fiiend 
of  mine  fell  asleep  in  the  bathtub  with  the 
water  running." 

Trixie— "  Did  the  tub  overflow?  " 
MixiR — "  Nope,  luckily  he  sleeps  with 
his  mouth  open." — Chaparral. 


Passing  the  Buck. — Overworked  Hus- 
band— -"  You've  been  keeping  me  waiting 
around  here  hke  an  old  fool  for  an  hour." 

Wife — "  Well,  my  dear,  I  may  have 
kept  you  waiting,  but  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  how  you  waited." — The  Harvard 
Lam-poon. 


Comparative  Luxury. — "  My  dear,  as 
you  have  been  fairly  prosperous  this  year, 
I  think  you  might  give  me  a  few  dozen 
eggs  as  a  Christmas  present." 

"  Can't  afford  it ,  darling.  You  will  have 
to  content  yoiu'self  this  year  mth  just  a 
diamond  necklace." — Ballimore  American. 


^^  The  Widow's  Spite.— The  Parson— 
"  Mrs.  Smithers  seems  very  cross  with  me 
— didn't  you  notice  she  almost  cut  me?  " 

The  Friend—"  I'm  not  sm-prized  !  " 

The  Parson—"  But  why?  " 

The  Friend — "  Don't  you  remember 
when  you  were  preaching  her  husband's 
funeral  sermon  you  said  he  had  gone  to  a 
better  home?  " — London  Passing  Show. 


e  oun  shines 
^SO  days  each  year 


Sunshine  means  lile,  health  and  enjoyment. 

Ocean,  bay,  beaches  and  mountains  gleam  in  its  warm  rays 
every  day  but  nine  each  year  at  San  Diego,  California. 

Here  is  the  ideal  setting  and  the  ideal  climate  for  your 
permanent  home. 

Roses  in  January  as  in  June,  breezes  mild  but  invigorat- 
ing, miles  of  shady  lawns  and  attractive  homes  garlanded 
with  flowers  and  vines,  the  third  largest  city  park  in 
America  and  the  daily  afternoon  recitals  there  on  the 
great  open  air  pipe  organ  are  among  the  infinite  attrac' 
tions  that  coax  people  out  of  doors  and  keep  the 
children  well  and  happy. 

Every  day  is  an  adventure  in  happiness  at 


The  United  States 
Government  is 
spending  more  than 
twent.v  million  dol- 
lars In  San  Diego  in 
permanent  station  s 
for  its  air,  land  and 
aea  forces,  because 
official  tests  proved 
the  advantages,  in 
comfort  and  effi- 
ciency, of  its  equable 
climate  and  continu- 
ous sunshine. 


5anDW 

Lahrornia 


Through  Pullman  service  is  oper- 
ated between  San  Diego  and 
Chicago  over  the  new  San  Diego 
and  Arizona  Railway,  in  connection 
with  the  Rock  Island  and  Southern 
Pacific  Golden  State  Limited.  A 
delightful  mild  climate  trip  through 
Imperial  Valley  and  magnificent 
scenery. 


This 
booklet 
tells 
why. 
Sign  the 
coupon 
and  get  it 
by  return 
mall. 


Ml 


SAN  DIEGO-CALIFORNlA  CLUB. 

113  Spreckels  Bldg.,  San  Diego,  California. 

Gentlemen: — 1    should    like  to  know  more  about  San  Diego, 
California.     Please  send  me  your.free  booklet. 


NAME STREET. 

CITY STATE. . 
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Figure  what  5  cents 
per  cigar  will  save 
you  per  year 

So  many  cigars  per  day  times  5  cents 
saved  on  each  equals  how  much?  So  much 
saved  per  day  times  365  amounts  to  how 
much  per  year? 

If  you  smoke  a  two-for- 
a-quarter  cigar,  we  can 
save  you  that  much  per 
year  by  cutting  out  two 
profits  and  selling  direct 
to  you.  And  if  you  don't 
like  our  cigars,  we're  out 
I  he  10  cigars  we  let  you 
.smoke  before  paying. 

Exactly  what  our  El 
N'elsoris:  It's  hand-rolled 
and  4^4  inches  long.  It's 
made  of  long  Havana  and 
Porto  Rico  filler,  perfectly 
blended.  Wrapper,  gen- 
uine Sumatra  leaf. 

It's  a  good  cigar,  but — 
ive  wait  for  you  to  say 
that  it's  a  good  cigar. 

This  is  how  we  wait: 
Order  a  box  of  50,  price 
S3. 75.  They  will  come 
to  you  postpaid.  Smoke 
ten.  Within  10  days 
either  send  us  the  mone\- 
for  the  box  or  return  the 
remaining  40. 

We've  been  17  years  in 
this  business  and  secured 
20,000  customers  in  jus^ 
this  way. 

Order  them  now  and  in 
ordering  please  use  your 
letter-head  or  give  refer- 
ences. Which  kind  do 
you  like — mild,  medium, 
or  strong  cigars? 

We  make  cigars  in 
many  other  shapes  and 
at  a  wide  range  of  prices. 

Send  for  our  catalog. 


Shivers' 
EI  Nelsor 

EXACT 

SIZE 

AND 
SHAPE 


HERBERT    D.   SHIVERS,   Inc. 

2056  Market   Sl^  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Moisten  Your  Air 

you  can  prevent  cc.dg,  relieve  ca- 
tarrh, preserve  furniture,  woodwork 
and  plants  and  cut  coal  Sills  with  a 

BUDDINGTON 
HUMIDIFICR 


itttiii-hf-t}  to  youp  radiatnrn  aad  resis- 

Lirrn.    It^Ht/jres  fi  quartJi  of  wuti-r 

tu  tho  air  daily.    Sold  by  Hard' 

warn  and   Di-partmf-'nt   StoroH. 

If  your  doalpr  can't  Mupply  you, 

iMTid  for  fri'o  trial  offer. 

GEO.  W.  OICNER  MF6.  CO. 
401  MtnticfllloAvc.  Chicago,  lit. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

Evervwhere  torida**   and  cxhi-      —     -.1.      -  T  — 


Everywhere  torida  

bit  the  new  RanK«r  "Motorblk*" 
completely  equipped  with  electric 
light  and  horn,  carrier,  stand,  tool 
tank,  coaater-iirake,  mud  euanlD 
and  anti-skid  tires.  Cholc«  of  ♦* 
othar  stylaa,  colors  and  sizes  in 
the  *'Ran««r"  lino  of  bicycleR. 
CASY  PAYMENTS  if  deHired  at 
a  small  advance  over  our  Spec 
iai  Fa'.tory-t'i-Kidir  cash  pricps. 
DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval 
and  30  DAYS  TRIAL. 

TtnpC     LarnpB,     Wheels, 
I  n  C  d     Suri'lrieH.  and    parta 


for  all  bicycles-half  osual  pi 
SEND  NO  MONEY  but  tell 


irices.  , 

ai.rtt^  r.v»  mwr... .  .^-v J  ui  exactly  whst' 

you  need.    Do  not  buv  until  you  set  ourprices,  ui 
terms  and  the  bie  KltEE catalog.  \0 

CYCLE   COMPANY 
Dept.  s-172ChlcaKO 


MEAD 


Some  Limb  of  a  Comp.  Did  This. — Par- 
ish Magazine — "  In  oiu-  last  number  for 
'  Fleur  de  legs  '  read  '  Fleur  de  lys.'  " — 
Boston  Transcript. 


A  Martyr. — Wife — "Do  you  expect  to 
get  to  heaven  by  hanging  on  to  my  skirts?" 

Hub — ■"  No;  but  I  might  by  showing 
St.  Peter  the  bills  for  them." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Honest  Butcher. — A  buteher  one  day 
put  up  a  sign  reading:  "  Purveyor  to  His 
Majesty."  Wishing  to  improve  upon  this, 
he  added,  "  God  Save  the  King."— T^/rj- 

h  II  n  s  ( Christ  in  n  ia). 


A  Final  Argument. — She  (to  dentist 
lover) — -■■  Mother  will  not  believe  that  I 
come  here  about  my  teeth  so  often." 

He — '*  I  wU  send  her  a  bill  to-morrow." 
— Boston  Transcript. 


Charity  Begins  at  Home. — Charity 
Collector — "  Have  you  any  particular 
use  for  your  old  clothes?  " 

Citizen — "  Sure.  I'm  wearing  them." 
—  Baltimore  A merican. 


Had  No  Limousine. — "  Pa.  how  much 
money  did  t'nesus  have?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  About  enough  to 
live  in  what  is  at  present  middle-class  style, 
I  guess." — Boston  Transcript. 


Where  Knowledge  Ended.  —  Biggs  — 
"  What  do  you  usually  eat  in  this 
restaurant?  " 

HiGGS — "  Don't  ask  me;  ask  the  cook. 
I  simply  order  from  the  menu." — London 
Tit-Bits. 


If    He    Prest    Them    Properly.—"  Oh, 

well !  "  said  the  Old  Fogy..    "  Clothes  do 
not  make  the  man  !  " 

"  Don't  you  believe  it,"  responded  the 
Grouch.  "  Suits  have  made  many  a  law- 
yer."— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Applied  Anatomy. — "  The  human  anat- 
omy is  a  wonderful  bit  of  mechanism," 
observed  the  Sage. 

"  Yes,"  agreed  the  Fool.  "  Pat  a  man 
on  the  back  and  you'll  make  his  head 
swell." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

As  a  Warning  to  the  Living. — A  man  died 
owing  a  Missouri  editor  six  years'  unpaid 
subscription  to  the  paper.  The  editor  did 
not  scud  any  flowers.  Ho  attended  the 
funeral  and  placed  a  palm-leaf  fan  and  a 
block  of  ice  on  the  casket. — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


Why  He  Was  Content  to  Co.- An  un- 
canny prediction  is  reported  l)y  an  Iowa 
paper.  "  Shortly  before  the  end  came," 
runs  the  obituary,  "  he  folded  his  hands 
and  said  t  liat  everything  was  going  higher, 
and  qui(jtly  and  peacefully  he  fell  asleep." — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


Clever  Miss. — "  Mr.  Grabcoin  spent 
tliousarids  of  dollars  on  his  daughter's 
education.  She  attended  some  of  the  most 
«!xpensive  schools  in  America  and  Europe. 
She  was  taught  to  sing,  to  paint,  to  play 
various  instruments,  and  to  speak  three  or 
four  languages?  " 

"  Fine." 

"  But  let  me  tell  you  how  shamelessly 
she  repaid  her  father's  tender  care.  Sim 
came  back  home  and  married  his  chauffeur" 

"  Splendid!  A  girl  possessing  her  wealth 
and  with  her  accomplishments  might  have 
married  a  broken-down  duke." — San  Fran- 
cisco Argonaut. 


mentholatum 

Always  made  unjer  thit  ilgnatute    J^/^^^c^ 


[F  your  sliave  "burns,"  apply  Mentholatum, 
and  cooling  comfort  comes  at  once.^   Bar- 
bers prefer  it  and 
use  it  regularly. 

The^true  "little 
nurse"  for  many 
••little  ills." 

At  all  drugplsta* 

in  tubes,  25c. 
Jars,  25c,  BOc,  SI, 

TheMeDtho[atuiiiCo.,BuffaIo,N.Y. 


Cuticura  Soap 

and  Ointment  for 

Skin  Troubles 

All  druggists;  Soap  25,  Ointment  2S  &  50,  Talcum  26. 
Sample  each  free  of  "Cuticura,  Dept   6B,  Boston." 


If  you  travel 

— once  in  a  while  or  frequently 
— on  short  trips  or  long  tours 
— for  business  or  pleasure 
you  cannot  afford  not  to  insure 

Ba^^a^e  and  personal  effects 

Just  figure  out  the  value  of  your  belonsrinRs, 
clothitiK,  etc.  Think  of  its  chances  of  loss  from 
fire,  theft,  pilferace,  etc.,  while  it  is  in  transit, 
in  hotels,  club  houses,  and  everywhere  outside 
ofyourhonicl  A  NORTH  AMKRICA  policy 
gives  liberal  protection  and 

costs  but  a  few  dollars  a  year 

You  insure  your  effects  while  in  your  hoiiii.- 
where  they  arc  under  your  watchful  care — why 
not  when  you  travel  and  they  are  subject  to 
hazards  beyond  your  control? 

Write  today  for  specimen  policy  or 
consult  any   North   America  agent. 
Special   policy   issued   covering   Salesmen's 
samples. 

ItixTursirico  Compartj/*  oP 

North  America 

PHILADELPHIA 

Agents  liverywlicre  Assrti  over  flO.OOO  C'I'O 
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The  Unfilmed  Stars 

of  the  Movies 


Vitagraph,  always  a  leader  in  the  motion 
picture  industry,  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
developing  mechanical  equipment  for  the 
production  of  the  finished  films  of  the 
"silent  drama." 

And  the  story  of  the  part  played  by 
Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  in  this  develop- 
ment is  one  in  which  we  take  whole- 
some pride. 

At  the  very  start  of  the  industry,  Mr. 
Albert  E.  Smith,  president  and  directing 
genius  of  Vitagraph,  foresaw  that  the 
success  of  their  productions  would  de- 
pend upon  the  quality  of  work  done  in 
the  developing  and  reproduction  proc- 
esses as  well  as  upon  the  work  of  the 
artists  in  the  studios. 

Consequently,  he  caused  to  be  de- 
signed and  perfected  a  series  of  ingenious 
machines — and  to  power  this  mechanical 


equipment  he  selected  Robbins  &  Myers 
Motors. 

"Few  classes  of  work  require  the  depend- 
ability in  power  equipment  which  is  so  vitally 
important  here,"  says  Mr.  A.  Ross,  head  of 
Vitagraph' s  mechanical  department. 

**The  first  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  we 
installed  nearly  fifteen  years  ago  are  still  In  con- 
stant service;  and  we  have  never  spoiled  a  single 
picture  through  a  failure  In  the  operation  of  our 
mechanical  equipment.  R&M  Motors  are  the 
unfilmed  stars  of  the  Vitagraph  Studios." 

Power  users,  manufacturers  of  motor-driven 
devices  and  those  who  use  them — have  found 
that  the  R&M  nameplate  on  a  motor  Is  assur- 
ance of  dependable  and  lasting  power.  Look 
for  the  R&M  nameplate  when  you  buy  a 
motor  or  motor-driven  device. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

For  Tnuenty-three  Years  Makers  of  Quality  Fans  and  Motors 
Branches  in  all  Principal  Cities 


Motors 
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Desks 

'HSiey  Express  Suozess' 


Built  with  experience 

If  experience  means  anything  to  you  in  your  busi- 
ness, you  will  appreciate  this  story  of  the  three 
generations  of  experience  built  into  Cutler  Desks. 

Back  in  1824  Abner  Cutler  founded  the  Cutler 
Desk  business.  He  determined  to  build  better  desks 
than  had  ever  been  built  before.  Not  desks  so  ex- 
pensive that  only  a  few  could  buy  them,  but  desks 
into  which  greater  skill  was  put  in  designing, 
ereatercare  in  selecting  woodsandin  workmanship. 
He  lived  up  to  that  ideal,  and  so  do  we  today. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  every  desk  made  in 
iheCutler  factories  isatruearistocratamongdesks? 
In  your  offices  Cutler  Desks  will  help  you  express 
the  success  of  your  business.  The  Cutler  ideal  is 
lo  build  desks  so  good  that  men  will  say  of  them, 
"They  express  success."  Write  for  descriptive 
literature  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Cutler  Desk  Company 

20-64  Churchill  Street 
fiuffnlo,  iV.  Y. 


t/  1.4.1  f/L4.«^</> 
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TRUSCON    STANDARD    BUILDINGS 

Any    Lengfh   of  Bui/dini^    varyin(f  by  2  ft 
Heights,    curb   io    e<?t'e.     7-/0'  Or  //'-6 "  , 

CONTINUOUS    LANTERN     I2-0"    WIDE 
CAN      BE     PROVIDED     AT     RIDGE 


Three  Months  Lost! 

A  Year's  Delay 


The  amount  of  essential  building 
planned  for  1920  is  greater  than 
could  be  completed  under  normal 
conditions.  Materials  are  scarce 
and  labor  shortage  hampers  build- 
ing operations.  Now  v^  the  time 
to  lay  your  plans — now  is  the  time 
to  begin  erection  and  get  ahead  of 
the  big  spring  rush. 

Winter  need  not  cause  delay.  Trus- 
con  Standard  Buildings  add  three 
months  to  the  building  year.  They 
are  quickly  and  easily  erected  in 
cold  freezing  weather  as  they  are 
entirely  of  steel  and  are  not  de- 
pendent upon  setting  of  cement  or 
mortar.  Moreover,  the  large  fac- 
tory-made, standard  units  are  erect- 
ed in  record  time  by  few  workmen. 
Truscon    Standard    Buildings    cost 


less  than  other  permanent  con- 
structions and  have  greater  salvage 
value.  Being  constructed  of  unit 
steel  panels  of  walls,  doors,  and 
windows,  they  can  be  altered  in 
size  or  removed  to  another  location 
without  loss.  Every  part  of  the 
building  is  of  steel — ^is  fireproof, 
permanent    and    weatherproof. 

The  new  building  should  be  planned 
at  once.  Whatever  the  require- 
ment— factories,  warehouses,  ma- 
chine shops,  paint  shops,  toolrooms, 
multiple  garages,  hospitals,  and 
dining  rooms,  you  do  not  need  to 
wait  for  warm  weather.  Get  our 
suggestions,  estimates,  etc.  The 
sooner  the  order  is  placed  the 
sooner  you  will  get  delivery.  Write 
now!     Using  coupon  if  convenient. 


TYPE    3 

widths  -  so-  52-  56-  SB-  60'-  64-' 
6  6'-7o'-74.'-7S'-eO'-a4-'-  90' 


-^"^^^^"^ 


.<-=^^ 


y   '        20  -2S 


Cef^^e'  Bay 
20  -  2* 
26   -  30' 


^^ 


TYPE   3M 

Widths  —  60  —  64.  -  66  -  70'  -  74. 
eo  —  a*--  9o' 


TYPE   A- 


Hfe^=fci^ 


SAWTOOTH  TYPE 

Widths  -Subtract  l-Ofrom  Multiples  of  26-0" 
Lenqths-Add  or  Subtract  2-0'from  Multiples  of  l&O' 


TRUSCON 

STANDARDWBUILDINGS 


Truscon  Steel  Co. 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Warehouses  and  Sales  Offices  in  Principal  Cities. 
Reinforcing  Steel  Metal  Lath 

Steel  Windows  Steel  Buildings 

Pressed  Steel  Cement  Tile.  etc. 


TRUSCON  STEEL  CO.,  Youngstown,  Ohio.    | 

Send   catalog   and    information   on   type 

Truscon  Standard  Building 

ft.  long ft.  wide ft.  high 

to  be  used  for 

Name 

Address 
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Florida  Sealdsweet  grapefruit 
now  are  fully  tree-ripened 


E 


USCIOUS  and  appetizing,  rich  in  food  and  health 
value. 


Sealdsweet  grapefruit,  now  fully  tree-ripened,  will  be 
found  juicy,  full-flavored  and 

50  sweet  that  many  persons 
prefer  them  without  sugar 

Try  eating  Sealdsweet  grapefruit  as  you  do  cantaloupes — 'u-ith 
salt  and  pepper. 

Unless  "you  have  tried  one  lately"  you  have  no  idea  how  good 
Sealdsweet  grapefruit  are  now. 


Mo.st  good  fruit  dealers  .sell  Sealdswet'i.  grape- 
fruit. Yours  will  Hii|)ply  you  if  you  insist.  For 
frcclxjok,  "Floridii'.s  Food-Kruil.s,"  write  to  the 


Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  628  Citizens  Bank  Bidg.,  Tampa,  Florida 


SoaUlHweet  oranKes  are  jnioio.st  and  sweetest. 
Look  for  Sealdsweet  Irado-inark  on  bo.\esand  wrappera. 


Be  a  Successful 
Accountant 


Great  prosperity  and  a  realization  of 
the  importance  of  the  Account- 
ant's worl<  have  created  a  demand 
for  Trained  Accountants  far  exceed- 
ing the  supply.  Hundreds  of  high 
paying  positions  are  open.  See 
"Accountants  Wanted"  ads  in  your 
papers. 

Walton  Training  will  quickly  prepare 
.vou  to  fill  a  high  grade  position.  Men 
in  all  ranks  and  many  different  bus- 
inesses have  advanced  themselves  by 
Walton  Training.  Great  corporations, 
19  Universities  and  prominent  C.  P. 
A. 'sendorsethe  Walton  School.  Many 
successful  executives  owe  their  posi- 
tion to  Walton  Training.  Now,  while 
it  is  possible,  prepare  for  a  better 
position  or  an  independent  business 
of  your  own.  Study  during  spare 
time.  Keep  your  present  position. 
Any  ambitious  man  can  succeed. 

Write  toda.v  for  a  copy  of  "The 
Walton  Way  to  a  Better  Day."  Ad- 
dress the  Walton  School  of  Com- 
merce, 210  Peoples  Gas  Building, 
Chicago,  Illinois.    No  obligation. 


VtaONSeHGDL 


fHOME 
STUDY 


(28th  Your) 


Courses  in  more 
than  40  subjects 
are  given  by  cor* 
respondence. 

Address 


Elj^  llniurrBttg  of  Qltfiragn 

(DiT.IX.>  Chicago,  111 


The  little  matter  oi  IS  cts.  in  stnmps  or  coin  wlM 

liririif  yon  the  Pathtiiuirr  13  weeks  on  trial.    The 

Tiitlilindcris  an  ilUistr.ilcd  weekly,  published  at  the 

Nation's  center,  for  the  Nation;  a  paper  that  prints 

all  ihencwsof  the  world  and  tells  the  truth 

and  only  the  truth;  now  in  its  27th  year. 

This  paper  fills  the  bill  without  einptyinif 

the  purse;  it  costs  but  $1  a  year.     If  you 


What 
15  Cents 

Wlllbring""  •""  -"^  •  ' 

You 

From  the'': 

Nation's 


_  on  what  is  ir*>in>r  on 
in  the  world,  at  the  Ie;i^t 
cxpcnseot  time  or  money, 
this  is  yonr  means.  11 
you  want  a  paper  In  your 
nic  w  hi'  h  is  sin- 
re.  reliable,   enter- 

taniinu,  wholesonie.the 
If  you  wi 


Washington  has  become 
the  World's  Capital  and 
reading  the  Pathfinder  is 
like  sitting  in  the  inner 
councit  with  those  who 
moid  the  world's  destiny. 


Capital 


.ithfimlcr  Isyourri. 

.Ill  .ipprcii.itea  paper  whicli  puu 

.  .  ryllii'i:  Llf.irly,  brirlly— here  it  Is.  Send 
ISc  to  show  that  you  inlifht  like  such  a 
p:il>.r.  and  we  will  send  the  Pathfinder  on 
pri)l>atii>n  13  wcclis.  The  ISc  does  not  repay 
lis.  liiit  we  arr  nl.id  to  invest  in  new  friends. 

TBE  PATHFINDER.  Box  556.  Wishlo(ton.  D.  C. 
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How  Dr.  Frank  Crane  Inspired 
My  Newly  Won  Prosperity 


IHE  other  day  was 
the  third  time  that 
1  have  heard  myself 
referred  to  as  a  self- 
made  man.  I  admit 
made  me  feel  a 
little  proud. 
While  in  a 
way  I  sup- 
pose I  do 
merit  that 
reference,  still  I  know  that  it  is  not 
wholly  accurate.  For  the  first  time 
I  have  decided  to  tell  the  little  secret 
I  have  long  kept  to  myself — to  give  credit 
in  print  to  the  man  who  inspired  me  to 
become  what  a  few  of  my  friends  are  good 
enough  to  call  a  self-made  man.  First  I 
will  go  back  five  years. 

• 

At  that  time  I  held  a  comfortable  position 
in  a  small  but  growing  business,  and  man- 
aged to  support  my  wife  and  child  on  a  small 
salary.  I  had  hopes  of  becoming  the  office 
manager  some  day,  but  it  was  a  big  stretch 
for  my  imagination.  And  here  I  am  today 
— but  that  is  getting  ahead  of  my  story. 

One  day  I  heard  that  the  office  manager 
had  resigned.'  I  was  not  long  confirming 
the  rumor,  for  I  felt  that  at  last  my  oppor- 
tunity had  arrived.  I  expected  any  minute 
to  be  told  to  take  the  place.  Several  days 
passed,  and  the  anticipated  order  did  not 
come.  Instead  a  new  man  was  brought 
in  from  the  outside  a  week  later,  and  I 
confess  I  felt  resentment  in  being  called 
upon  to  help  install  him  in  the  position 
that  I  felt  should  have  been  mine. 

At  first  I  felt  like  throwing  up  my  job. 
I  was  bitter  at  the  injustice  of  the  thing. 
Why  did  the  firm  have  to  go  outside  of  the 
organization  to  get  a  new  man  when  I  could 
have  filled  the  position?  I  felt  I  had  a 
just  grievance,  so  I  went  straight  into  the 
front  ofhce  and  asked  frankly  why  I  had 
been  overlooked. 

'  That  interview  was  something  of  a  shock 
to  me  because  I  learned  that  I  had  not  even 
been  considered  for  the  position.  I  was 
told  in  all  friendliness  that  I  was  standing 
still.  To  use  the  exact  words:  "Hitched  to 
a  post,"  and  when  I  countered  in  self- 
*  defense  that   I 

knew  the  business 
thoroughly,  I  was 
told  "Yes,  you 
know  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  busi- 
ness, and  it  would 
be  hard  on  that 
account  to  replace 
you,  but  you  are 
not  growing  with 
the  business.  It  is 
not  because  you 
are  lacking  ability 
or  willingness  to 
work,  but  you 
don't  seem  to 
think  above  your 
work  or  outside  of 
your  department, 
and  an  executive 
must  have  a 
broader  \iewpoint. 
He  must  be  able 
to  think  clearly 
and  decide  con- 
structively."  That 
most  imcomfort- 
able  five  minutes 


A  Few   Titles   from  the 
Collection  of  400  FOUR- 
MINUTE  ESSAYS 

Life  at  a  Business  Proposition. 

The  Unconquerable. 

Mine  Own  Will  Come  to  Me. 

Self-Starters. 

America's  Coming  of  Age. 

Fool's  Gold. 

Around  the  Corner. 

The  Fat  Man. 

For  Lovers  to  Read. 

From  the  Chin  Up. 

To  France. 

Friend  Bed. 

The  Prayer  of  the  OaUide 
Sheep. 

Idleness  the  Mother  of 
Progress. 

The  Great  Silences. 

Green  Fire. 

The  Healing  Power  of  House- 
keeping. 

The  Art  of  Making  Mistakes. 

The  Watch,  the  Clock  and  the 
Dram. 

If  I  were  God. 

UW. 

The  Sunny  Side  of  the  Hill. 

How  to  Go  to  Sleep. 

The  March  of  the  Shadows. 

The  Little  God  of  Happy 
Endings. 


By  Donald  Walker 


interview  was  filled  with  a  lot  of  helpful 
suggestions,  but  the  only  other  important 
thing  which  I  remember  was  the  parting 
shot. 

"Learn  the  Secret  of  Right 

Thinking  and  Cultivate 

the  Habit." 

I  needed  just  that  sort  of  a  jolt  to  set  me 
on  the  right  track.  But  I  was  puzzled  to 
know  how  I  could  cultivate  the  habit  of 
right  thinking.  How  could  I  get  the  bigger, 
broader  viewpoint?     But  that  came  later. 

I  began  to  study  nion  who  held  important  po.-^itions. 
I  discovered  that  without  exception  they  were  men 
of  broad  vision. 

Ifamiliarized  myself  with  the  opinions  of  authorities. 
I  listened  to  speeclies  of  men  notable  in  polities  and 
business.  They  all  seemed  to  liave  the  thing  I  wanted, 
but  somehow  I  could  not  grasp  how  they  got  it. 

Then  one  day  I  discovered  Dr.  Frank  Crane.  I 
made  his  acquaintance  througli  one  of  the  leading 
magazines  and  later  learned  that  he  contributed 
daily  a  FOUR-MINUTE  ESSAY  to  some  sixty 
metropolitan  newspapers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  I  began  reading  him  religiously,  and  he 
soon  gave  me  the  key  I  needed  and  the  rest  was 
easy.  Since  then  there  has  hardly  been  a  day  that 
I  have  not  read  one  of  Dr.  Crane's  FOUR-MINUTE 
ESSAYS.  And,  that  is  not  all,  my  wife  reads  and 
enjoys  Dr.  Crane  just  as  much  as  I  do. 

I  read  Dr.  Crane  for  a  mental  tonic.  He  stimu- 
lated and  inspired  me.  His  swift,  keen  penetration; 
his  clear  and  logical  analysis;  his  understandable 
conclusions  were  a  revelation  to  me.  I  particularly 
liked  the  way  he  tackled  every-day  problems  and 
questions.  His  optimism  put  me  in  good  humor, 
and  his  kindliness  solaced  and  soothed  me.  He 
saw  things  in  a  big,  clear,  straightforward  way  and 
his  knowledge  opened  wide  the  door  to  me  to  the 
great  minds  of  all  ages. 

It  was  Dr.  Crane  who  helped  me  to  become  what 
I  am.  Without  his  help  I  might  have  climbed  a 
little  way  up  the  ladder,  but  to  my  present  position 
NEVER.  Most  all  the  good  things  life  has  given 
me  these  last  five  years  I  can  trace  back  directly 
to  his  inspirational  influence. 

He  taught  me  how  to  think  RIGHT.  He  helped 
me  to  use  more  forceful  English.  He  helped  me  to 
win  poise,  self-control,  determination,  concentra- 
tion, and  will  power.  He  made  me  more  efficient 
in  my  business.  And  so  I  could  go  on  giving  tribute 
to  the  great  good  Dr.  Crane  has  done  for  me.  And, 
what  is  still  more,  I  have  met  a  lot  of  big  men  in  tne 
past  five  years  who  feel  just  as  I  do  about  Dr.  Crane. 

As  I  look  back  now  to  the  time  when  the  office 
managership  seemed  to  me  the  pinnacle  of  success, 
I  realize  how  tremendously  Dr.  Crane  has  widened 
my  horizon:  how  infinitely  more  difficult  success 
would  have  been  without  his  help,  and  I  am  glad 
of  this  opportunity  of  publicly  thanking  Dr.  Crane 
for  what  he  has  done  for  me. 

Thousands  of  men  and  women  throughout  the 
country  will  hail  the  following  announcement  with 
joy — popular  demand  has  prevailed  upon  Dr.  Frank  Crane 
to  put  his  Fou^-^.inute  Essays  into  book  form. 

Every  day  ten  million  of  the  keenest  minds  in 
the   country    read    Dr.    Crane   for   a    mental    tonic. 


Fifty  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  carry  his  daily  contributions.  He  is  a 
great  exponent  of  the  REAL  AMERICAN  philoso- 
phy.    His  is  a  message  for  the  multitude. 

He  speaks  forcibly  yet  simply.  His  thoughts  are 
packed  with  inspiration  and  brisk  American  op- 
timism. Wit  and  wisdom  flow  from  his  pen,  and 
humanism  tempers  every  phrase.  His  message  is 
like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  that  is  as  good  for  the 
brain  as  a  walk  in  the  open  is  good  for  the  body. 

He  tackles  the  every-day  problems  of  everyday 
people  with  his  constructive  and  penetrating  in- 
tellect. He  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  sub- 
ject and  his  conclusions  are  helpful.  He  says  things 
swiftly  and  strongly,  and  men  understand  him. 
He  inspires  humanity  to  nobler  and  better  things 
through  his  uplifting  principles  of  human  philoso- 
phy. 

From  President  Wilson  to  the  man  in  mill  and 
factory,  from  the  college  professor  to  the  cowboy 
on  the  Arizona  ranch,  all  Americans  look  for  what 
Dr.  Crane  has  to  say.  He  talks  plain,  ordinary 
United  States  common  sense,  always  in  good  humor 
and  optimism,  and  often  with  wit.  , 

Ten  handv-size,  well  bound  volumes — 400  FOUR- 
MINUTE  ESSAYS  on  vital,  human  subjects. 
Four  hundred  masterpieces  by  the  author  who  made 
the  essay  f)opular.  Sixteen  hundred  pages  printed 
in  clear,  bold,  easy  reading  type.  ONLY  a  limited  num- 
ber of  sets  to  be  distributed  at  this  time  at  this  special  low  price 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  Dr.  Crane's  new  publication. 

The  Democracy  Magazine 

a  monthly  non-partisan  magazine  of  opinion,  is  in 
response  to  a  popular  demand  for  his  best  things  in 
more  permanent  form  than  the  newspaper  affords. 
The  subscription  price  of  this  magazine  is  $2.00 
per  year;  20  cents  per  copy.  (See  special  combina- 
tion offer  in  the  convenient  coupon  down  in  the 
corner.) 

Carry  one  of  these  Dr.  Crane  volumes  to  work 
with  you.  Read  it  on  the  train  or  the  car.  Keep  one 
on  your  bedside  table  and  read  a  FOUR-MINUTE 
masterpiece  the  last  thing  before  you  switch  off  the 
light.  You  will  be  inspired  to  nobler  and  better 
things.  You  will  be  freshened  for  the  day's  work 
and  soothed  before  you  drop  off  to  sleep. 

Right  thinking  is  irresistible  power.  Any  man  or 
woman  can  cultivate  the  habit.  Dr.  Crane  points 
the  way. 

Why  Immediate  Action 

Is  Necessary.     Send 

Coupon  Today. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  unbound  sets  of  the 
first  edition  remain  in  the  bindery.  The  printing 
of  the  second  edition  of  the  Crane  FOUR-MINUTE 
ESSAYS  was  nearly  completed  when  it  was  held 
up  by  the  printers'  strike.  We  know  they  will 
have  to  he  sold  for  more  than  the  present  low  price, 
so.  only  a  limited  number  of  these  ten-volume  sets 
of  Dr.  Crane's  FOUR-MINUTE  ESSAYS  are 
available  NOW  at  this  special  price. 

SEND  NO   MONEY  NOW 

Make  sure  of  getting  this  ten-volume  set  of  FOUR- 
MINUTE  ESS.AYS  and  a  year's  subscription  for 
Dr.  Crane's  Magazine  by  sending  in  your  order 
NOW.  No  money  necessary.  Read  the  coupon, 
and  act  promptly. 


^^|gfdo%?*s5? 


^Sfecs 
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!■■■■■■  CLIP  AND  MAIL  NOWiiiatBiitfll 

DEMOCRACY  Magazine,  Depl.  251,  56  W.  45th  St.,  New  York 

Please  reserve  a  set  of  Dr.  Crane's  FOUR-MINUTE 
ESSAYS  for  me.  Notify  me  when  books  are  ready  for 
dehvery  and  I  will  send  you  Si. 00  upon  receipt  of 
which  you  are  to  send  the  books  prepaid  subject  to  S 
days'  examination.  If  not  satisfactory,  the  books  are 
to  be  returned  at  your  expense  and  my  remittance  is 
to  be  refunded.  If  I  keep  the  books.  I  will  send  $1.00 
per  month  for  the  succeeding  six  months,  of  which 
J2.ooisfor  the  DEMOCRACY  Magazine  for  one  year. 

Remember,  send  no  money  with  this  coupon. 

Name 

Address 

LIT.  DIO.  I-I7-2O 
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A  fcAV  great  books  started  Lincoln 


Among  so  many  books  what  are  the  fezv  that 
will  give  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education? 


HE  talked  like  a  man  who  had  traveled. 
He  knew  History,  and  something 
of  Science.  He  wrote  in  a  style  of  wonder- 
ful beauty  and  simplicity — such  a  style  as 
only  comes  to  a  man  from  reading  the 
works  of  master  writers. 

Yet  did  you  ever  think  of  this? 

You,  yourself,  have  probably  read  as  many 
books  as  Lincoln  read  ill  t/ie  first  thirty  years 
oj  his  life. 

What  is  the  diflFerence  between  his  read- 
ing and  yours?  Why  is  it  that  you  have 
gained  only  a  smattering  of  knowledge 
from  your  books  while  he  gained  a  liberal 
education  from  his? 


The  answer  is  that  he  knew  what  few 
books  were  really  worth  while;  he  made 
every  moment  count. 

Why  not  decide  right  now — today — that 
you    will    stop    wasting    your    reading? 

Why  not  say  to  yourself:  "In  my  own 
small  way  I  am  going  to  do  what  Lincoln 
did.  I  will  read  in  such  a  way  that  six 
months  from  now  I  will  be  a  bigger,  more 
effective,  more  interesting  man  or  woman 
than  I  am  today." 

You  can  do  it:  a  hundred  thousand 
Americans  have  proved  that  you  can  do 
it,    through 


64  Pages 


Illustrated 


Dr.  Eliot's 

Five  Foot  Shelf  of  Books 

A  pleasant  and  easy  way  to   learn  to 
think   clearly   and   talk   interestingly 

OUT  of  all  the  millions  of  books  of  Travel,  History,  Science,  Biography,  Essays, 
Drama,- and  Poetry,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  for  forty  years  President  of  Harvard, 
has  selected  four  hundred  and  eighteen  and  arranged  them  in  fifty  volumes. 

These'bonks,  he  says,  even  if  a  man  or  a  woman  will  read  them  only  fifteen  minutes  a 
day,  will  nive  them  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education. 

Adventure,  Entertainment,  Thrill 


A  LIBERAL  education— think  of  it! 
The  power  to  think  clearly  and  talk 
intere-.tingly,  to  be  a  marked  man  or 
woman  in  any  company.  And  all  in  ex- 
change for  a  few  minutes  of  pleasant  read- 
ing each  day. 

Text-books  are  often  tiresome.  But  these 
are  not  text-books.  They  are  the  best 
written,  most  fascinating  books  in  the 
world. 


Here  you  voyage  with  the  world's  great 
travelers;  you  sec  the  world's  famous 
dramas;  you  are  with  the  world's  fore- 
most scientists  in  the  laboratories,  and 
the  great  adventurers  in  their  most  thrill- 
ing moments. 

And  every  day's  reading — every  fifteen 
minutes— makes  you  a  bigger,  broader, 
more  interesting  man  or  woman. 


A  Valuable  Little  Book— Free 

All  your  questions  about  the  Five  Foot  Shelf  are  answered 
in  a  little  book  entitled  "Fifteen  Minutes  a  Day."  A 
copy  is  wrapped  up  and  ready  to  be  mailed  to  you — entirely 
free.     It's  a  great  little  book  in  itself.     It  contains 

1.  Dr.  Eliot's  own  story  of  the  Five  Foot  Shelf. 

2.  A  stimulating  talk  by  Hamilton  Wright  M.tjiie  on 
"The  Art  of  Reading";  and 

3.  Many  illustrations  from  the  Five  Foot  Shelf,  in- 
cluding a  full  page  picture  of  Marie  Antoinette 
riding  to  her  death. 

It  tells  what  the  books  are  that  Dr.  Eliot  has  selected,  and 
how  the  reading  courses  and  the  marvelous  encyclopedic 
index  are  arranged.  Send  for  this  guide  book  to  good 
reading.  Send  for  it  now;  and  begin  at  once  as  Lincoln 
did  to  make  your  reading  count. 

One  reader  says  of  this  free  book:  "It  opened  the  door  to  a 
ivholc  nenv  ivorld  of  pleasure  and  groivth  for  me.  "  Your 
copy  is  ready;   send  for  it  noav. 


L.  D.  1-17-20 
F.  COLLIER  AND  SON  COMPANY 

416  W.  13th  Street,  New  York 


I    P 


Send  to  me  by  mail  at  this  address  my  copy  of  the  free 
book  about  Dr.  Eliot's  Five  Foot  Shelf  of  Bookt. 


Send  now  for  this  free  hook 

Before  you  spend  another  penny  for  i)ooks,  get  a  copy  of  "Fifteen  Minutes  a  Day" — 
the  free  guide-book  to  reading  pictured  on  this  page. 

It's  a  book  that  tells  you  how  to  turn  wasted  moments  into  growth  and  increased  power. 
It's  ready  and  waiting  for  yoii;   and  it's  entirely  free.     Send  for  it  at  once. 


I 

I    My  name  is. 


I    My  address  is  . 

L_- 
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"Out  they  came,  the  financier  patting  Preston  on  the  shoulder  in  a 
fatherly  sort  of  way.  .  .  .  'Come  to  see  me  as  often  as  you 
can,  Mr.  Preston,  and  remember  that  I'll  back  you  to  the  limit.'  " 


TTiQ  Most  Convincing  Talker 

lEverMet 

Everywhere  this  man  goes,  people  shower  him  with  favors  and  seek  his  friendship.   Things  which 
other  people  ask  for  and  are  refused,  he  gets  instantly.    How  he  does  it  is  told  in  this  amazing  story. 


IET  me  ask  you  this:  There  is  a  big 
business  deal  to  be  put  through.  It 
^  involves  millions  of  dollars.  Putting 
it  through  depends  wholly  on  one  thing — 
getting  the  backing  of  a  great  financier. 

But  this  man  is  bitterly  opposed  to  your 
idea  and  to  your  associates.  Seven  of  the 
most  able  men  and  women  in  all  America 
have  tried  to  win  over  this  financier.  They 
failed  dismally  and  completely. 

Now,  could  you,  a  total  stranger  to  this 
man,  walk  in  on  him  unannounced,  talk  for 
less  than  an  hour,  and  then  have  him  take 
your  arm  as  a  token  of  friendship,  and  give 
you  a  signed  letter  agreeing  to  back  you  to 
the  limit? 

Could  you? 


York  and  take  a  shot  at  it,  Preston?"  Preston 
looked  out  of  the  window  for  a  moment  and 
then  quietly  answered,  "You're  on." 


ASTOUNDING?  Yes!  But  it  WAS  done. 
And  I'll  tell  you  how.  Here  is  the  way 
it  all  came  about.  For  a  long  time  the  direc- 
tors of  our  company  had  felt  the  handicap 
of  limited  capital.  We  had  business  in  sight 
running  into  a  million  dollars  a  month.  But 
we  couldn't  finance  this  volume  of  sales. 
We  simply  had  to  get  big  backing,  and  that 
was  all  there  was  to  it. 

Because  of  trade  affiliations,  one  man — a 
great  financier  in  New  York — controlled  the 
situation.     Win  him  over  and  the  rest  was 

easy.     But  how  to  win  him that  was  the 

question.  No  less  than  five  men  and  two 
women — all  people  of  influence  and  reputa- 
tion— had  tried.  They  were  all  repulsed — 
turned  down  cold  and  flat. 

You  know  how  a  thing  of  this  sort  grows 
on  you  and  how  bitter  utter  defeat  is.  Well, 
we  were  talking  it  over  at  a  board  meeting, 
when  one  of  our  directors  announced  that  he 
knew  of  only  one  man  who  could  possibly 
put  through  the  deal — a  man  by  the  name  of 
Preston. 

So  it  was  agreed  that  Preston  was  to  be 
sounded  out  at  luncheon  the  following  day. 
He  proved  to  be  a  fine  type  of  American. 
At  34  years  of  age  he  had  become  president 
and  majority  stockholder  of  a  thriving  manu- 
facturing business  rated  at  three-quarters  of 
a  million  dollars. 

Preston  was  deeply  interested,  as  anyone 
would  be  over  the  prospect  of  closing  such  a 
big  deal.  The  director  in  question  said 
casually,  "Why  don't  you  run  down  to  New 


I  WENT  along  with  Preston  simply  as  a  matter  of 
form  to  represent  our  interests.  Aboard  the  10:25 
train  out  of  Chicago  we  headed  for  the  smoker  and 
got  to  talking  with  the  crowd  there. 

Then  I  noticed  something.  Preston  dominated 
them  all.  Everyone  was  eagerly  hanging  on  his 
words,  and  looking  at  him  with  open  admiration.  No 
sooner  would  he  stop  talking  than  one  of  the  men 
would  start  him  up  again.  And  as  the  men  dropped 
off  at  stations  along  the  way  they  gave  Preston  their 
cards,  with  pressing  invitations  to  look  them  up.  No 
doubt  about  it,  Preston  was  THE  man  aboard  that 
car. 

The  colored  porter,  too,  came  under  his  sway.  For 
that  night,  when  the  berths  were  being  made  up,  the 
porter  came  unasked  to  Preston,  told  him  that  his 
berth  was  right  over  the  car  trucks,  and  insisted  upon 
changing  it  to  a  more  comfortable  one. 

And  so  it  went  all  the  way  to  New  York.  Everyone 
who  met  Preston  took  a  great  liking  to  him  the  in- 
stant he  spoke.  They  seemed  to  be  eager  for  his  com- 
panionship— wanted  to  be  with  him  every  minute, 
openly  admired  him,  and  loaded  him  with  favors. 

Even  the  usual  haughty  room  clerk  at  the  hotel 
showed  a  great  interest  in  Preston's  welfare.  He 
showered  us  with  attention  while  a  long  line  of  people 
waited  to  register. 

The  next  morning  we  called  on  the  great  financier — 
the  man  who  was  so  bitterly  against  us  and  had  flatly 
turned  down  seven  of  our  shrewd  influential  repre- 
sentatives. 

I  waited  in  the  reception  room — nervous,  restless, 
with  pins  and  needles  running  up  and  down  my  spine. 
Surely  Preston  would  meet  the  same  humiliating  fate? 

But  no!  In  less  than  an  hour  out  they  came,  the 
financier  patting  Preston  on  the  shoulder  in  a  fatherly 
sort  of  way.  And  then  I  heard  the  surprising  words, 
"Come  to  see  me  as  often  as  you  can,  Mr.  Preston, 
and  remember  that  I'll  back  you  to  the  limit!" 


AT  the  hotel  that  night  sleep  wouldn't  come.  I 
couldn't  get  the  amazing  Preston  out  of  my 
thoughts.  What  an  irresistible  power  over  men's 
minds  he  had.  Didn't  even  have  to  ask  for  what  he 
wanted!  People  actually  competed  for  his  attention, 
anticipated  his  wishes  and  eagerly  met  them.  What  a 
man!  What  power!  .  .  .  Then  the  tremendous  pos- 
sibilities of  it  all — think  what  could  be  done  with  such 
power ! 

What  was  the  secret?  For  secret  there  must  be! 
So  the  first  thing  next  morning  I  hurried  to  Preston's 
room,  told  him  my  thoughts,  and  asked  him  the  secret 
of  his  power. 

Preston  laughed  good-naturedly.  "  Nothing  to  it — 
I — well — that — is — "  he  stalled.  "I  don't  like  to 
talk  about  myself,  but  I've  simply  mastered  the  knack 
of  talking  convincingly,  that's  all." 

"But  how  did  you  get  the  knack?"  I  persisted. 

Preston  smiled,  and  said,  "Well,  there's  an  organi- 
zation in  New  York  that  helped  me  tremendously. 
They  can  do  the  same  for  any  one,  I  feel  sure. 

"Write  to  this  organization — The  Independent  Cor- 
poration— and  get  their  method.  They  send  it  on 
free  trial."  And  that  was  all  I  could  get  out  of  the 
amazing  Preston. 


WHEN  I  returned  home  I  sent  for  the  method 
Preston  told  me  about.  It  opened  my  eyes  and 
astounded  me.  Just  how  he  had  won  over  the  finan- 
cier was  now  as  clear  as  day  to  me.  I  began  to  apply 
the  method  to  my  daily  work,  and  soon  saw  real  re- 
sults. I  don't  like  to  talk  about  my  persona!  achieve- 
ments any  more  than  Preston  does,  but  I'll  say  this: 

When  you  have  acquired  the  knack  of  talking  con- 
vincingly, it's  easy  to  get  people  to  do  anything  you 
want  them  to  do.  That's  how  Preston  impressed 
those  people  on  the  train — how  he  got  special  atten- 
tion from  the  hotel  clerk — how  he  won  over  the  finan- 
cier— simply  by  talking  convincingly. 

This  knack  of  talking  convincingly  will  do  wonders 
for  any  man  or  woman.  Most  people  are  afraid  to  ex- 
press their  thoughts;  they  know  the  humiliation  of 
talking  to  people  and  of  being  ignored  with  a  casual 
nod  or  a  "yes"  or  "no."  But  when  you  can  talk  con- 
vincingly, it's  different.  When  you  talk  people  listen 
and  listen  eagerly. 

In  committee  meetings,  or  in  a  crowd  of  any  sort, 
you  can  rivet  the  attention  of  all  when  you  talk.  You 
can  force  them  to  accept  your  ideas.  It  helps  wonder- 
fully in  writing  business  letters! — enables  you  to  write 
sales  letters  that  amaze  everyorke  by  the  big  orders 
they  pull  in. 

Then  again  it  helps  in  social  life.  Interesting  and 
convincing  talk  is  the  basis  of  social  success.  At  social 
affairs  you'll  always  find  that  the  convincing  talker 
is  the  center  of  attraction,  and  that  people  go  out  of 
their  way  to  "make  up"  to  him. 

You've  noticed  that  in  business,  ability  alone  won't 
get  you  much.  Many  a  man  of  real  ability,  who  can- 
not express  himself  well,  is  often  outdistanced  by  a 
man  of  mediocre  ability  who  knows  how  to  talk  con- 
vincingly. There's  no  getting  away  from  it,  to  get 
ahead,  yflu've  got  to  know  how  to  talk  convincingly! 


THE  method  Preston  told  me  about  is  Dr.  Law's 
"Mastery  of  Speech,"  published  by  the  Inde- 
pendent Corporation.  Such  confidence  have  the 
publishers  in  the  ability  of  Dr.  Law's  method  to  make 
you  a  convincing  talker  that  they  will  gladly  send  it 
to  you  wholly  on  approval. 

You  needn't  send  any  money — not  a  cent.  Merely 
mail  the  coupon,  or  write  a  letter,  and  the  complete 
Course  "Mastery  of  Speech,"  will  be  sent  you  by  re- 
turn mail,  all  charges  prepaid.  If  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  it,  send  it  back  any  time  within  five  days 
after  you  receive  it  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 

But  if  it  pleases  you,  as  it  has  pleased  thousands  of 
others,  then  send  only  five  dollars  in  full  payment. 
You  take  no  risk.  You  have  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose.  So  mail  the  coupon  now  before)J.his 
remarkable  offer  is  withdrawn. 

■■■■iiiiiiiiiiiiiiilliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilliiliiilllll. 

Independent    Corporation 

Publishers  of  the  Independent  Weekly 
Dept.  L-231      119  W.  40th  St.      New  York 

Please  send  me  Dr.  Frederick  Houk  Law's  "  Mastery 
of  Speech,"  a  Course  in  Business  Talking  and  Public 
Speaking  in  eight  lessons.  I  will  either  remail  the 
Course  to  you  within  five  days  after  its  receipt,  or 
send  you  J5  in  full  payment  of  the  Course. 


Name.  .  , 
Address. 


L.  D.  i-17-ao 
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The  Week  of  Thrift 


$25  to  $40  Per  Week  For  You 

If  You  Are  a  Really  Efficient  Stenographer 

Expert  Typists  in  Great  Demand 

Typewrite  80  words  per  minute  or  more  and  you  will 
draw  big  pay.  Wherever  you  are,  increased  output  of 
finished  work  will  bring  the  money.  Stenographers  who 
are  real  typists  are  wanted  by  employers  everywhere. 
Poorly-trained  in  typewriting  means  poorly-paid  on  pay- 
day. Expert  ability  means  big  money — success. 
The  trouble  hitherto  has  been  that  stenographers  had  no 
way  to  improve  their  typewriting.  Ordinary  methods 
left  them  stranded  with  only  a  30  to  40  word  ability. 
There  was  no  way  to  overcome  the  handicap. 
Now  the  Xew  Way  has  changed  all  this — it  opens  the 
door  for  every  stenographer  to  high  speed  in  type- 
writing—to perfect  accuracy— to  great  ease  of  operation — 
to  Promotions  and  Big  Pay. 

Based  upon  an  absolutely  new  idea — special  gymnastic 
exercises  for  the  definite  culturil  training  of  the  fingers 
away  from  the  machinel.     Marvellously  successful. 

Ten  simple   lessons,   easily  completed  in  spare   time.     Your  daily 

typewriting   improves   from   the   very   start.    Cost  low.     Binding 

Guarantee — no  pay   retained   unless   expected  results  are  fully 

realized. 

New  Way  booklet  describes  this  revolutionary  new  system  in  full 

detail-shows   you  the   way  to  a  transformed  ability,   doubled  or 

trebled  salary.     Write  for  it  today.     FREE. 

HCV>r    WAV  IN   SMOHTHAND  AND    TYPEWRITING 
3271    roLI.E(;K    HILL,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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•'AW    ■  !VT  RO  D  (JC  TI  O  N    TO 

U.MITARIAIVISM'* 

By  Dr.  Samuel   M.  Crothers,  and  other  Uni- 
tarian .Sermons  S  E  .N  T  F  K  E  K  on  application  to 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Gerould,  186  Upland  Road,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


EAiifiLANGUAGESBrUSTENING 

ON    YOUR  OWN  PHONOGRAPH 


;it  heme  by  the  Cortina.  Phone 

Method  equipment.    Free  Trial 

in  your    home.      Endorsed     by 

leading  Universities.       Booklet 

free,     Kasy  payments. 


CORTINA  ACADEMY,  Suite  5135.  12  E.46lh  St.,  New  York 


Spanish  -  French  ■  English-  Itah'aM 


Accountancy 

"Making   Ready" 

Free    Booklet 

Tax  liabilities  are  determined  from 
accounting  facts — every  business  man 
is  compelled  by  law  to  ascertain  and  state  his 
taxes  on  the  basis  of  financial  transactions. 
Aside  from  taxation,  expenses  are  analyzed,  leaks  dis- 
closed, and  profitable  business  promoted  by  sound 
accounting.  Knowledge  of  Accountancy  —  specific, 
exact  knowledge — and  proper  bookkeeping  records 
and  methods  arc  indispensable  to  every  business  man 
and^organization. 

Test  the  Pace  Course  in  Accountancy  by  Exten- 
sion through  the  mails  (same  subjects  and  instiuctors 
as  in  Pace  Resident  Schools)  by  means  of  a  month's 
trial  instruction  for  $7 — no  obligation  to  continue. 
Send  for  a  complimentary  copy  of  "MAKING 
READY,"  a  32-paRe  booklet  explaining  the  post-war 
relation  between  taxation  and  Accountancy. 

PACE  &  PACE,  Department  16 
Hudson  Terminal,  30  Church  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  week  beginning  Saturday,  January  17,  1920, 
(Benjamin  Franklin's  birthday)  has  been  designated 
as  NATIONAL  THRIFT  WEEK.  The  Y.M.  C.  A., 
the  American  Bankers  Association,  the  U.  S.  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  life  insurance  companies  and 
the  women's  clubs  are  among  the  organizations  in- 
terested  in    this   patriotic  and  practical  movement. 

The  Book  of  Thrift 

By  T.  D.  MacQregor 

13  a  logical  guide  for  all  those  who  for  their  own 
and  the  public  good  want  to  encourage  the  thrift 
idea  at  this  time. 

Procure  this  book  at  once  and  you  will  be  mak- 
ing a  highly  profitable  investment.  It  is  a  book  for 
the  entire  family,  interesting,  and  instructive  through- 
out. The  promotion  of  happiness  and  security 
through  the  simple  application  of  thrift  is  its  object, 
and  those  who  have  read  it  agree  that  it  has  fully 
justified  its  ends.  This  book  makes  for  better  citizen- 
ship, as  it  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  present  day 
unrest.    It  should  be  read  by  all. 

Price  $1.50 ;  hy  mail,  $1.62 

FUNK&  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,354-360FoDrlh  Ave..New  YorkCty 

^STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a  lawyer.     Legally 

'  trained  men  win  high  poeitions 

'  and  big  siicccBs  in  business  and 

'  public    life.     Greater    opportu- 

'  nities  now  than  ever  before.  Bo 

f  indepi  T'dent— be  a  leader*   Law- 

^^  yer    earn 

__  _  S3,00O  to  $lo,000  Annually 

We  ?aide  yoo  step  by  step.  You  can  train  at  homo 
during  spare  time.  We  prepare  yoo  for  bar  examina- 
tion  in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B. 
conferi'ed.  Thousands  of  successful  'students  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen  volume 
aw  Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120  pago 
X^w  Guide"  and  "Evidence"  booka  free.    Send  for  them— now. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  152-LB,  Chicago 

College  Degrees  by  Home  Study 

in  Standard  College  Est.iblished  1856.  Law,  usual  degree; 
special  graduate  courses  for  busy  people.  Rates  low.  Address 
D.  P.  DELLINGER,  Ph.D.,   LL.D.,  CherryvlUe,   N.  G. 

Tells  of  the  great  opportunities  for  both  men 
and  women  in  this  atti-active  profe.ssion,  and 
how  you  can  learn  by  mail  in  spare  time. 
Send  for  copy  at  once.  No  obligations. 
E.  G.  Alcorn,  American  School  of  Banking 
99  McLene  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio 


FORGETFULNESS 


has  caused  the  fair  edifice  of  a  life's  hope 
and  ambition  to  go  up  in  smoke  more 
often  than  almost  any  other  human  fail- 
ing. If  you  would  succeed,  if  you  would 
hold  positions  of  importance  and  respon- 
sibility, you  must  slop  forgetting.  The  cul- 
tivation of  a  retentive  memory  for  facts, 
faces,  figures,  and  the  like  can  be  accom- 
plished with  ease,  no  matter  what  yoiir 
handicap  maybe,  by  the  study  oi  Loise  tie's 
Meinoryi'ysicm— practical,  scientific,  men- 
tal training  that  ensures  results.  Write  to- 
day for  free  booklet  "How  lo  Remember  ' 
and  protect  yourself  against  disaster. 
Funk  &WagnallsC(inipan_v.l)epf.  217.  New  York 


Can  We  Talk 
With  the  Dead 


Is  it  possible  to  get  messages  through  to 
the  spirit  world  and  to  receive  intelligible 
replies?  If  you  would  know  the  answer 
to  this  and  many  more  intensely  inter- 
esting questions  on  occult  subjects  re- 
cently brought  into  public  notice  by 
such  men  as  Lodge,  Conan  Doyle,  Mae- 
terlinck and  other  leaders  in  the  worlds 
of  affairs  and  of  letters,  read 

The  Marvels  Beyond  Science 

By  JOSEPH  GRASSET,  M.D. 
Nallonat  Fellow  of  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine 
and  a  Noted  Investigator  of  Psychical  Phenomena 
This  Kreat  book,  written  in  a  spirit  of  impartial 
scientific  inquiry,   gives  you    all   the   facts  as  to 
nicdiunia  and  their  methods,  describes  at  IcnKth 
seances  with  Eusapia  I'alUulino,  Mrs.  Piper,  and 
other  "psychics,"  and  is  also  packed  with  infor- 
mation on 


Table  Turning  and  Rapping 

Stale  Writing 

Divining  Rods 

Hallucinations 

Crystal  Gazing 

Spirit  Photographs 

Ghosts 

Levitalion 

PremonitionM  


Hypnotism  and  Suggestion 

Materialization 

Thou/tht  Reading 

Telepathy 

Clairvoyancf 

The  Ouija  Board 

Haunted  Houses 

Removals  of  Objects 

Trance 


Rvo.  Cloth,  $i.7.S;  by  mail,  $1.87 
FUNK  &WA(;NAI.1.S  COMPANY.3544lliAve.. New  York 


THE  DIGEST 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 

INDEX 

We  print  below  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  schools  and  colleges  whose  an- 
nouncements appear  in  The  Digest  in 
January.  The  January  3rd  issue  contains 
a  descriptive  announcement  of  each. 
We  suggest  that  you  write  for  catalogs 
and  special  information  to  any  of  the 
institutions  listed  below,  or  we  will 
gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry. 
Reliable  information  procured  by  school 
manager  is  available  without  obligation 
to  inquirer.  Price,  locality,  size  of 
school,  age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to  be 
considered.  Make  your  inquiry  as  defi> 
nite  as  possible. 

School  Department  of 
THE  LITERARY  DIGEST, 

Montezuma  Mtn.  Sch.  for  Boys.  Los  Gates,  CaL 
Worcester  Acad,  for  Boys  . .  .Worcester,  Mass. 
Carson  Long  Inst.  forBoys.NewBloomfield.Fa. 
St.  John's  School  (Military). . .  .Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Missouri  Military  Academy Mexico,  Mo. 

School  for  Exceptional  Children  (Miss  Wood's) 

Roclyn,  Pa. 

Hedley  School Glenside,  Pa. 

Bogue  Inst,  for  Stammerers.  .Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Pittsburgh  Bible  Institute Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sargent  Camp  for  Girls Peterboro,  N.  H. 


PITTSBURGH  BIBLE  INSTITUTE 

Prepares  for  the  Gospel  ministry  and  for  all  forms  of 
Christian  work.    Tuition  is  free. 

The  student  of  little  means  and  even  of  no  means  Is  given 
an  opportunity  for  training. 

The  Institute  stands  for  the  full  inspiration  of  Scripture; 
the  full  Godhead;  the  Deity  of  our  Lord;  the  blood  Atone> 
ment;  the  necessity  of  regeneration,  and  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  differs  from  most  Bible  Institutes  in  ita 
teaching  on  the  ages. 

Send  for  some  of  its  free  sermons  and  tracts. 

For  further  information,  address 

Rev.  C.  H.  Prldgeon,    12  Congress  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Battle  Creek  Normal  School 
of  Physical  Education  for  Women 

Three  year  accredited  normal  course 
prepares  for  lucrative  professional 
service.  Spring  Term  Opens  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1920.  For  prospectus, 
address  C.  Ward  Crampton,  M.D.. 
Dean  (formerly  director  of  physical 
training  department.  New  York  City 
schools). 

Box  30,   Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

STAMMERING 

Complete  and  permanent  cure  eflected  a,t  Bo^ae  Inatltnta. 
An  institution  with  national  patronage,  for  stammerers  only. 
Founded  1901.  Scientific  treatment — combines  training  of 
brain  with  speech  organs.  Strongly  endorsed  by  medical 
profession.  70-page  book  with  lull  particulars,  mailed  free 
to  all  stammerers.  Address  Benjamin  N.  Bogue,  PreBidcnt, 
4270  Bogae  Building,  Indlan&polis,  Indiana. 


LANGUAGES  e^^J^^ 

■..1-.  .'ON     AL.l_  "~ 


SPANISH. fRtNCH 
ITALIAN  lTC  . 


Like  learnlnir  3  tune— and  as  easy."   Opr Disc  Records 

repeat  tho  coi-rri-t  accent    and  pronunciation  until  you 
know  it.    Family  and  friends  enjoy  langljage  study  by  the 

LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 
And  Rosenthal's  Practical  Lingulstry 

War  has  created   unlimited  opportunities  for  those 

wh-know    lanKuaues.     Prepare  now  to  better  your 

Dosition     or    increase    your    business        Usea    ano 

recommended   hy   educators   In  lesdlnflr   collesei. 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Free  Trial  OfTer 

THE  LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 
902  Putnam  Building  2  W.  45th  St.,  N.  T^ 


GET  OUT   OF   THE   RUT: 

become  a  certified  Public  or  Cost  Accountant;  go  intobiisl- 
ncss  for  yourself ;  demand  f.  -  expert  accountants  exceeds  the 
supply  our  graduates  earn  over  JB.IKXI  yearly;  have  more 
business  than  they  can  handle;  learn  at  home  m  spare  time 
by  our  new  system.  Write  for  booklet  and  special  oHer. 

We  have  no  Solicitors. 
Universal  Enslness  Institute,  289  Pullman  Bldg.,  Mew  York 

'~m'  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant, 

Kxecullvo  Accountants  command  blir  salaries.  Thoussnds  of  flnne 
need  them.  Only  2,500  (".rllfied  Public  AocmmtJlntH  In  tl.  S.  Many 
nroearnlni:  »S.OUU  to  $10.(1011  ii  year.  We  train  ynu  thoroly  by  mall  In 
spare  lime  for  C.   I'.    A.  ixainfnvtionH  or  executive  nccountniif  posl- 

lIiinH,     Knowledge  of  I kkeeplnif  unnocessary  to  beitin     wo  prepare 

/-.....    ti I    ....       n,,,-   ,->M,rHn   ftnil    Hervire   are  under  me 


you  from   the    ground   up.     ..... 

supervision  of   William    11.    Castenhol?..    A 


iiruiui  •'NKiii  y  I"  ni'ni,,     ""  »■■.  .—. — 

'ourHo   and    service   are  under  the 

M.,  <;.    P.   A..    Former 


supervision  of   William    11.    Castenholz     «.,M-,    i-    •-.    »..    eo...... 

Comptroller  anil  Instructor,  DnlverBlty  of  Illinois  •«»l»ted  by  ■ 
stalT  of  C.  P.  A's.  inclurllnir  members  of  tho  American  Institute  01 
Accountants.  I/>w  tuition  feo-easy  terms.  Write  now  for  Intor- 
mnllon  and  free  boidt  of  Accountancy  facts. 

I.a  Salle  Kxtcnslon  University,  Dcpt.  152-HB,  Chicago 
"TlicLuruvst  limlnvsi  Training  Institution  In  the  World" 
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The  Doctor.  Too.  Needs  The  Efficiency 
Of  The  Continental-Powered  Car 


When  the  doctor  buys  a  car,  he  looks  first  to 
the  motor. 

He  cannot  risk  experiments — he  must  have  a 
motor  that  has  already  proved  its  worth.  Only 
by  the  record  which  the  years  have  shown,  by 
what  the  motor  has  done,  can  he  be  certain  of 
what  it  will  do. 


Judge  a  motor  by  the  test  of  time — and   your 
choice  too  will  be  the  Red  Seal  Continental  Motor. 

The  Red  Seal  Continental  has  stood  the  test  of. 
time,  and  service — during  more  than  fifteen 
years.  It  represents  nothing  untried,  nothing 
experimental.  Rather,  it  represents  the  co- 
ordinated thought  of  the  foremost  motor 
engineers,  for  more  than  a  generation. 

It  is  a  proved  certainty.    It  is  America's  Standard. 


Today  more  than  165  successful  manufacturers 
of  automobiles  and  trucks,  by  equipping  their 
output  with  the  Red  Seal  Continental  Motor, 
vouch  for  its  integrity. 

Upward  of  16,000  dealers  base  their  business  pros- 
perity, their  business  future,  upon  Continental- 
powered  cars. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  satisfied  owners 
are  living  testimonial  that  the  judgment  of  these 
manufacturers  and  dealers  is  right. 

*  *  ^:  *  *  * 

When  you  buy  an  automobile  or  truck,  choose 
a  motor  that  TIME  has  proved — and  identify  it 
by  the  Continental  Red  Seal. 

Continental   Motors  Corporation 

Offices:  Factories: 

Detroit,  Michigan  Muskegon — Detroit 

Largest    Exclusive   Motor    Manufacturers   in   the    World 


Passenger  Car  Shows:  NEW  YORK— Grand  Central  Palace,  Booth  C-47.     CHICAGO— Coliseum,  Booth  50-51. 
Truck  Shows:  NEW  YORK-8th  Coast  Artillery  Armory,  Main  Floor,  Space  14-15-16.     CHICAGO-International  Amphitheatre,  Gallery,  Space  16-17. 

roniinental  Motors 


INSPIRING  BOOKS   THAT   HELP  YOU  TO 

MASTER  LIFE'S  PROBLEMS 

Delightfully  Easy  To  Read  and  Understand 


HOW  TO  DEAL  WITH 

HUMAN  NATURE 

IN  BU-SINESS 

This  big  book  by  Sherwin  Cody,  Master  of  Modem 
Business  Science,  teaches  you  how  to  bring  out  the  very 
best  that  is  in  you  and  to  capitalize  effectively  every 
ounce  of  brain-  and  nerve-power  that  you  possess.  Its  keen, 
masterly  pages  show  you  how,  by  the  right  use  of  the 
personal  element,  you  can  boost  sales,  collect  difficult 
accounts,  obtain  credit  when  you  need  it,  enthuse  your 
employees,  and  give  an  impetus  to  every  branch  oi  your 
business. 

It  tells  you  how  to  cut  out  waste  effort  by  using  prac- 
tical methods,  how  to  make  people  do  things  without 
question,  how  to  systematize  your  orders,  your  shipments, 
your  correspondence,  and  your  collections,  and  how  to 
make  every  dollar  and  every  minute  count  for  success.  It 
is  packed  with  plans  that  save  and  hints  that  help. 

It  makes  clear  the  psychology  of  salesmanship,  in  person 
or  by  mail,  and  teaches  you  how  to  put  the  persuasiveness 
into  your  talks  and  the  pull  into  your  letters.  It  analyzes 
the  art  of  advertising  and  tells  you  in  each  case  how  to  pre- 
sent the  appeal  that  will  impel  people  to  buy  your  goods. 

This  508-page  book,  equivalent  to  a  complete  course  in 
practical  business  principles,  cloth-bound,  illustrated,  is 
$2.00;  by  mall,  $2.12. 

PERSONAL  POWER 

A  straight-from-the-shoulder,  practical,  thorough-going 
book  by  Keith  J.  Tbomas,  that  gives  you  simple  direc- 
tions for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  basic  impulses  that 
move  men  to  action  and  shows  you  how  to  employ  this 
knowledge  to  advance  yourself  in  any  profession  or  busi- 
ness. The  author  is  an  experienced  man  of  affairs  and  he 
writes  with  a  direct  inspirational  force  that  will  make  you 
over  mentally  and  morally  and  give  you  a  grip  on  life  that 
means  victory.  He  stirs  your  latent  energies  to  action, 
tells  you  how  to  direct  them  to  produce  results,  and  meets 
your  needs  fairly  and  squarely. 

Andrew  Carnegie  says  of  this  book:  "It  has  been  written 
by  one  who  knows.  Every  young  man  should  read  and 
study  it,  because  it  points  the  way  to  success  and  honor 
in  life."    Get  it  today.    $1.7S  net;  by  mail,  $1.87. 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE 
THE  RIGHT  VOCATION 

A  new  book  by  the  Expert  Vocational  Counselor, 
Holmes  W.  Merton,  that  tells  you  where  and  how  to 
work  so  as  to  be  worth  most  to  yourself  and  others,  de- 
scribes the  special  abilities  needed  for  over  1,400  distinct 
vocations,  explains  how  you  can  test  yourself  to  see  if  you 
are  in  the  right  place,  how  to  find  which  is  the  right  place, 
and  how  to  concentrate  on  the  one  line  of  work  in  whic-h 
you  are  most  likely  to  succeed.  Young  people  starting 
out  in  life,  and  parents  and  guardians  everywhere,  need 
this  book,  which  will  prevent  costly  mistakes  that  it  may 
take  years  to  rectify.  8vo.  Cloth.  $1.50;  by  mall,  $1.62. 

THE  AFFIRMATIVE 
INTELLECT 

A  keen  vigorous  statement  of  ;i  new  philosophy  of  optim- 
ism and  courage  by  Charles  Ferguson,  who  believes 
that  the  old  world  order  founded  upon  necessity  is  passing 
away  and  Riving  place  to  the  new  order  based  upon  ideal- 
ism and  a  rational  conception  of  human  needs  and  human 
obhgatlons.  A  big  strong  fxjok,  filled  with  tremhant  and 
arresting  thoughts,  of  which  the  late  Jack  Ixjndon  wrote: 
"No  more  pleasing  and  virile  style  has  U-en  achieved 
since  Emerson.  ...  It  takes  a  large,  firm  grip  on  things. 
In  every  way  it  is  large."  12mo.  Cloth,  90  cents;  by 
mall,  98  cent*. 


HOW^  TO  BUILD 
MENTAL  POWER 


.\n  essentially  practical  and  intensely  stimulating 
new  book  by  Grenville  Kleiser,  which  embodies  all 
that  is  best  in  his  teaching,  along  the  lines  of  self- 
education.  Its  scope  is  so  wide  that  it  may  truthfully 
be  said  to  provide  an  all-round  mental  trmning  for 
those  who  read  it  with  care  and  perform  faithfully  the 
exercises  with  which  it  is  liberally  supplied. 

It  combines  the  ideal  and  the  practical  in  a  most 
workmanlike  manner  and  its  plan  of  giving  you  in 
each  chapter  a  certain  amount  of  theoretical  advice 
based  upon  the  author's  large  experience  of  life,  and  of 
backing  this  up  at  once  by  specially  devised  exer- 
cises that  will  tend  in  a  concrete  way  to  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  qualities  described,  will  soon  prove 
to  you  by  the  remarkable  results  it  produces  in  your 
case  how  essential  it  is  that  theory  and  practise 
should  gc^hand  in  hand. 

What  This  Book  Will  Do  For  You 

is  to  teach  you  to  think  logically  and  constructively, 
to  develop  your  best  powers  of  mind  and  body,  and  to 
apply  them  to  your  daily  affairs  in  such  a  way  as  to 
get  the  most  value  for  the  effort  expended.  Here  are 
a  few  of  its  many  helpful  and  valuable  features: 

How  to  Develop  Concentration — 
How  to  Build  a  Stock  of   Ideas — 
The  Power  and  Use  of  Words — 
Cardinal  Rules  for  ClearThinking — 
How  to  Build   Intellectual   Force — 
How  to  Analyze  an  Argument — 
How  to  Acquire  a  Retentive  Memory 
How  to  Develop  and  Use  Your  Will — 
Practical  Plans  for  Study. 

In  the  department  of  practical  application  of  these 
principles: — 

It    Gives    You   Thorough- 
Going  Exercises  in 

Word-Building — Memory-Building — 
Mental  Analysis — Making  Abstracts — 
Cause  and  Effect — Intuition — 
Will-Power —  Imagination — 

Making  Diagrams — 

Developing  Judgment 

Bishop  Samuel  Fallows — 

"It  will  be  one  of  the  standard  works 
in  my  library  for  reference  and  mental 
invigoration." 

David  Belasco — 

"The  thorough  manner  in  which  it 
covers  the  subject,  and  its  keen  analysis 
and  arrangement  of  material,  make  it  a 
work  of  the  utmost  value." 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst — 

"The  book  gives  the  student  ic/ea^,  but 
it  gives  him  the  means  of  acquiring 
ability  to  generate  ideas." 

President      Russell      H.      Con«vell,     Temple 
University — • 

".'\nothcr  stride  forward  in  the  sjjccial 
life's  work  of  that  great  teacher  and 
benefactor." 

This  liberal^cducation  in  condensed  form,  over  600 
paxes  of  pithy,  power-produiing  instruction,  taste- 
fully hound  in  durable  cloth,  is  yours  for  $.^.00;  by 
tnall,  $3.16. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF 
THE  WILL 

This  wonderful  book,  by  the  famous  French  psychol- 
ogist, Jules  Payot,  which  has  achieved  such  success  that 
it  has  passed  through  thirty  editions  and  has  been  pub- 
lished in  seven  languages,  this  being  the  authorized  En- 
glish Edition,  tells  you  how  to  generate  mind-power,  how 
to  overcome  habits  of  carelessness,  laziness,  etc.,  how  to 
build  up  energetic  habits  in  their  place,  how  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  your  good  impulses  and  defeat  your  bad  ones, 
how  to  strengthen  your  powers  of  observation  and  con- 
centration, and  howto  develop  brain,  will,  and  character. 
It  is  endorsed  everywhere  by  psychologists  and  educators. 
12mo.    Cloth.    $1.75;  by  mail,  $1.87. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF 
SELF 

In  this  eminently  practical  volume  Dr.  Paul  Dubois, 

psychologist  of  international  fame,  teaches  you  the  price- 
less value,  mental,  moral,  and  physical,  of  the  habit  and 
power  of  self-control,  and  explains  just  how  you  should 
set  to  work  to  cultivate  and  establish  this  much-to-be- 
desired  quality  in  your  daily  life.  He  shows  that  for  the 
individual  who  is  deficient  in  this  respect  the  one  sure 
cure  is  to  be  found  in  the  carefully  formed  determination 
to  govern  himself — to  become  the  absolute  master,  not 
alone  of  his  actions,  but  of  his  thoughts.  A  helpful,  stim- 
ulating book.    12mo.   Cloth.   $1.75;  by  mall.  $1.87. 

HOW  TO  DEVELOP  POWER 
AND  PERSONALITY 

Here  is  a  valuable  book  by  Grenville  Kleiser  that  haa 
helped  many  a  young  man  and  woman  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  success.  It  tells  you  how  to  acquire  and  increase 
that  all-compelling  personal  power  and  charm  that  will 
carry  you  to  any  height  and  enable  you  to  bring  whatever 
you  undertake  to  a  successful  outcome.  It  covers  [the 
development  of  power  in  speaking,  vocalizing,  the  mastery 
of  language,  memory,  by  silence  and  repose,  etc.  12mo. 
Cloth.    $1.50;  by  mall,  $1.65. 

HOW  TO  DEVELOP  SELF- 
CONFIDENCE  IN  SPEECH 

AND  MANNER 

Another  splendidly  helpful  book  by  Grenville  Kleiser 

that  will  inspire  lofty  ideas  of  purpose  and  courage  in 
those  who  are  held  back  by  doubt,  timidity,  and  distrust 
of  their  own  powers.  In  a  series  of  stimulating  chapters 
the  author  shows  you  how  you  can  acquire  a  high  type  of 
reliant  self-confidence  that  will  aid  you  to  forge  to  the 
front  and  to  realize  your  long  cherished  ambitions.  A 
strong,  vital  book,  packed  with  practical  suggestions. 
12mo.    Cloth.    $1.50;  by  mall,  $1.65. 

THE    SPRINGS    OF 
CHARACTER 

A  study  of  the  sources  and  qualities  that  go  to  the  mak- 
ing of  character,  by  A.  T.  Schoflcid,  M.D.,  in  which  you 
are  shown  the  transcendent  importance  of  the  formation 
of  right  habits  and  of  a  constructive  attitude  towards  life 
and  its  problems  and  taught  what  are  the  scientific  foun- 
dations of  character  and  the  best  way  in  which  they  may 
be  developed  and  made  permanent.  One  special  merit  of 
the  book  is  that  while  the  moral  side  of  character  forma- 
tion is  not  minimized,  the  physical  is  given  its  fair  share  in 
the  process. 

It  is  a  personal  message  of  tremendous  importance  to 
every  man.  woman,  and  child.  All  tliat  concerns  the 
training  of  the  young  and  the  perfecting  of  our  own 
lives,  in  everyday  prolession;il  or  businesH  life,  in  treated 
by  a  master  hand.    8vo.  Cloth,     $1.50;  by  mall,  $1.62. 


These  invaluable  aids  to  self-improvement  and  self-advancement,  containing  in  themselves  the  practical 
merits  of  many  a  college  course  so  far  as  concerns  the  fitting  of  the  reader  to  cope  with  the  difficulties 
of  life,  may  be  obtained  at  all  first-class  book-stores,  or  direct  from  the  publishers  on  receipt  of  price. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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"One  More  Step, 
and  rU  Blow 
Your  Brains  Out!" 

Wildly  the  boy  flew  up  the  shrouds.  One  step 
behind  came  Israel  Hands — ^wounded — drunk 
— but  with  the  cold  light  of  hate  in  his  eyes. 

Never  was  there  such  a  thrill  in  all  the 
tales  written  since  the  beginning  of  time — 
from  that  first  day  when  the  old,  hairy,  tall, 
strong,  nut-brown  man  with  the  sabre  cut 
across  his  cheek  rapped  on  the  Inn  door,  till 
that  sweet  day  when  they  sailed  home  with 
the  treasure — but  how  feeble  are  words  to 
tell  the  rich  magic  of 

Robert  Louis 

STEVENSON 

Wild,  bleak  cliffs  of  Scotland — raging,  stormy 
seas — England  —  America — fascinating,  myste- 
rious South  Sea  Islands!  They  are  all  caught  in 
his  pages.  All  over  the  world  he  takes  you  with 
the  splendid  magic  of  his  pen!  Out  of  the  dull, 
everydayness  of  life  he  lures  you,  breathless  into 
his  tales  of  fights,  wild  schemings,  muti- 
nies, plots,  shipwrecks,  duels — into  the 
place  we  all  of  us  love  the  best — the 
land  of  irresistible  Romance. 

The  Thistle 

STEVENSON 

Complete  in  25  Volumes 

Before  the  Low  Price  Closes 

For  years  the  lovers  of  beautiful  books 
have  looked  with  longing  eyes  at  the  famous 
Thistle  Edition. 

But  the  Thistle  Edition  'was  so  costly  to 
launch  that  the  price  was  beyond  [the  reach 
of  most  people. 

Now  there  is  a  new  low  fpriced  set  of  the 
Thistle  Edition.  We  hoped  that  it  would  be 
a  permanent  institution. 

Never  Again  at  This  Price 

But  the  price  of  paper,  printing  and  bind- 
ing have  grown  to  a  point  where  such  an  idea 
is  completely  impossible.  The  low  priced 
sale  of  the  Thistle  Edition  must  come  to  an 
end — and  soon.  When  the  present  supply  is 
gone  the  price  will  go  up. 

Send  this  coupon  at  once  if  you  wish  your 
set  at  the  low  price. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNEK'S  SONS.  597  Fifth  ATcnae,  NEW  YORK 

Send  me.  all  charges  prepaid,  complete  set  of  ROBERT 
LOUIS  STEVENSON'S  Thistle  Edition,  in  25  Volumes, 
bound  in  attractive  red  cloth,  (with  gilt  lettering.  If  the 
books  are  not  satisfactory,  I  will  return  them  within  5  days 
at  your  expense.  Otherwise  I  will  send  you  $3.00  at  once 
and  }3-oo  a  month  for  12  months. 
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"He  Deposits  $500  a  Month!" 

"See  that  man  at  the  Receiving  Teller's  win- 
dow? That's  Billy  King,  Manager  for  Browning 
Company.  Every  month  he  comes  in  and  de- 
posits $500.  I've  been  watching  Billy  for  a  long 
time — take  almost  as  much  interest  in  him  as  I 
do  in  my  own  boy. 

"Three  years  ago  he  started  at  Browning's  at  $15  a  week. 
Married,  had  one  child,  couldn't  save  a  cent.  One  day  he 
came  in  here  desperate — wanted  to  borrow  a  hundred  dollars — 
wife  was  sick, 

"I  said,  'Billy,  I'm  going  to  give  you  something  more  than  a 
loan — some  good  advice — and  if  you'll  follow  it  I'll  let  you 
have  the  hundred,  too.  You  don't  want  to  work  for  $15  a  week 
all  your  life,  do  you?'  Of  course  he  didn't.  'Well,'  I  said, 
'there's  a  way  to  climb  out  of  your  job  to  something  better. 
Take  up  a  course  with  the  International  Correspondence  Schools 
in  the  work  you  want  to  advance  in,  and  put  in  some  of  your 
evenings  getting  special  training.  The  Schools  will  do  wonders 
for  you — 1  know,  we've  got  several  I.  C.  S.  boys  right  here  in 
the  bank.' 

"That  very  night  Billy  wrote  to  Scranton  and  a  few  days  later  he  had  started 
studying  at  home.  Why,  in  a  few  months  he  had  doubled  his  salary  !  Next  thing 
I  knew  he  was  put  in  charge  of  his  department,  and  two  months  ago  they  made  him 
Manager.  And  he's  making  real  money.  Owns  his  own  home,  has  quite  a  little 
property  beside,  and  he's  a  regular  at  that  window  every  month,  It  just  shows  what 
a  man  can  do  in  a  little  spare  time." 

Employers  are  begging  for  men  with  ambition,  men  who  really  want  to  r-^t  ahead 
in  the  world  and  are  willing  to 
prove   it   by    training  themselves 
in  spare  time  to  do  some  one  thing 
well. 

Prove  that  you  are  that  kind  of 
a  man!  The-  International  Cor- 
respondence Schools  are  ready  and 
anxious  to  help  you  prepare  for 
something  better  if  you'll  simply 
give  them  the  chance.  More  than 
two  million  men  and  women  in 
the  last  28  years  have  taken  the 
I.  C.  S.  route  to  more  money. 
Over  100,000  others  are  getting 
ready  in  the  same  way  right 
now. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  you 
should  let  others  climb  over  you 
when  you  have  the  same  chance 
they  have?  Surely  the  least  you 
can  do  is  to  find  out  just  what 
there  is  in  this  proposition  for^o«. 
Here  is  all  we  ask:  Without  cost, 
without  obligating  yourself  in  any 
way,  simply  mark  and  mail  this 
coupon. 
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TEAR  OUT  HERE" 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  4889-B,  SCRANTON.  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  tbe  poft«> 
tion,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  marl?  X. 


Del.EOTRIOAI,  ENGINEER. 

__  Electric  Lighting  and  Railways 

2  Electric  Wiring 

Telegraph  Engineer 

Telephone  Work 

MEOIIANIOAI;  ENGINEER 
1^  Mechanical  Draftsman 

Machine  Shop  Practice 

Toolmaker 

Gas  Engine  Operating 

OlriL  ENGINEER 

Surveying  and  Mapping 

UINE  rOKEUAN  OR  ENGINEER 

STATIONIRT  ENGINEER 

Marine  Engineer 

Ship  Draftsman 

ARCHITECT 

Contractor  and  Builder 

Architectural  Draftsmao 

Concrete  Builder 

Structural  Engineer 

PLUIIIIING  ANI>  HEATINe 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 

Textile  Overseer  or  Supt. 

CHEMIST 

Navigatioo 
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D  SALESMANSHIP 

D  ADVERTISING  ' 

□  Window  Trimmer 
DShow  Card  Writer 
DSign  Painter 
O  Railroad  Trainman 
QILLUSTRATING 
DCartooning 
n  BUSINESS  HANAGEUENC      • 

□  Private  Secretary 
H  BOOKKEEPER 
Zl  Stenographer  and  Typist 

□  Cert.  Public  Accountant 

□  TRAFFIC  MANAGER 

□  Railway  Accountant 

□  Commercial  Law 

□  GOOD  ENGLISH 

□  Teacher 

II  Common  School  Subject* 
D  Mathematics 
DCIVIL  SERVICE 

□  Railway  Mail  Clerk 

□  automobile  operating 

□  Anto  Repairing  ■□Spanlih 

□  AGRIOUf/rURE  !□  Freneh 

□  Poultry  RsIiIde  !□  Itsllsa 
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Present 
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A'  ■  i|  FTER  her  make-believe  has  changed  to  real  housekeeping,  a  girl 
unconsciously  does  things  by  the  methods  acquired  in  her  childhood's 
"  play-  The  things  she  learned  while  she  was  a  child  are  the  things 
she  remembers.  Realizing  this,  you  can  make  your  child's  play-hours  as 
valuable  to  her  as  they  are  enjoyable. 

siiniminuiainnTmriiiiiiminiiiriiiiiitiininiiitiitiii 

For  instance,  when  she  wants  to  bathe  her  dolls,  let  her  use  Ivory 
Soap — the  very  soap  that  keeps  her  own  skin  so  soft  and  smooth. 
When  she  wants  to  launder  their  clothes,  give  her  this  same 
pure,  mild  cleanser,  and  show  her  how  its  bubbling  suds  wash 
clothes  so  they  look  like  new. 

It  will  always  be  of  value  to  her  to  know  that  Ivory  is  the  SAFE 
soap  to  use  wherever  soap  is  needed. 


Ivory  Soap 
Calendar 

For  Nurseries  and 
the  Schoolrooms  of 
Yo  II  nger  Ch  ilJren . 
Write  The  Procter 
Gf  Gamble  Co., 
Department  38-A, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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,„ 


IVORY  SOAP 


99:^0^  PURE 


""If^  ^L©0' 


Have  you  tried  the  new  IVORY  SOAP  FLAKES?  Noivyou  can  buy  genuine  Injory  Soap,  ready 
shamed  into  snonxj-Uke Jlakes  nvhich  ivarm  auater  melts  into  ^^ SAFE  SUDS  IN  A  SECOND."' 
Quicker  and  easier  fur  fine  laundry  ^ork  and  the  shampoo.  To  get  a  free  sample  package,  send 
your  name  and  address  to  Department  3S-A,  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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E  HAVE  SUCCEEDED  in  breaking  the  back- 
bone of  the  radical  revolutionary  movement  in 
America,"  declared  William  J.  Flynn,  Chief  of  our 
Secret  Service,  after  the  unprecedented  round-up  for  deportation 
of  some  five  thousand  alien  members  of  the  Communist  party  of 
America.  This  and  certain  affiliated  organizations,  Federal 
agents  say,  made  every  effort  to  develop  the 
steel  and  coal  strikes  into  a  general  strike, 
which  they  hoped  would  end  in  a  revolu- 
tion; and  they  were  active  in  the  spread  of 
propaganda  "advocating  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government  of  this  country  by  force 
and  violence."  The  majority  of  those  taken 
in  the  Government's  drag-net,  the  cor- 
respondents tell  us,  were  Slavs,  with  a 
scattering  of  Germans  and  ot'i<  r  nationali- 
ties. Among  the  documents  seized  in  this 
raid  was  one  containing  the  significant  state- 
ment that  "the  final  struggle  of  the  Com- 
munist proletariat  will  be  waged  in  the 
United  States,  our  conquest  of  power  alone 
assuring  the  World  Soviet  Republic." 

To  discover  for  our  readers  to  what  extent 
Mr.  Flynn's  confident  statement  is  justified, 
we  telegraphed  to  editors  in  all  the  towns 
and  cities  in  which  these  Federal  raids  were 
staged,  asking  information  about  the  actual 
amount  of  Bolshevik  activity  in  those  com- 
munities and  the  extent  to  which  the  infec- 
tion had  spread.  To  Attorney-General 
Palmer  and  General  Leonard  Wood  we  ad- 
drest  similar  inquiries  relating  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 

The  effect  of  the  replies  is  distinctly  reassur- 
ing. General  Wood  refers  us  to  his  article  in  the  January  Metro- 
politan (New  York),  in  which  he  maintains  that  American  work- 
men are  law-abiding  and  that  the  Bolshevik  infection  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  "the  unnaturalized,  unassimilated  alien 
element."  Attorney-General  Palmer  emphasizes  the  menace  of 
the  "Red"  movement  "to  the  cause  of  good  government,  to 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and  to  the  preservation  of 
peace  in  our  land,"  and  says  that  it  "has  been  spreading 
rapidly";  but  he  adds,  reassuringly:  "This  does  not  mean  tha<-- 
any  successful  revolution  can  at  the  present  time  be  attempted 
by  the  lawless  element  composing  this  movement."  In  an«llumi- 
nating  telegram  he  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  'Red'  movement  is  not  a  righteous  or  honest  protest 
against  alleged  defects  in  our  present  political  and  economic 
organization  of  society.  It  does  not  represent  the  radicalism  of 
progress.     It  is  not  a  movement  of  liberty-loving  persons.     It  is 
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THE  "RED"  AMBASSADOR. 

The   activities   of  Ludwig   C.  A.  K. 
Martens,  "Ambassador"  of  the  Rus- 
sian Soviet  Government,  have  marked 
him  for  deportation. 


a  distinctly  criminal  and  dishonest  movement  in  the  desire  to 
obtain  possession  of  other  people's  property  by  violence  and 
robbery.  A  justification  of  such  a  course  necessarily  means  the 
destruction  of  government  and  the  destruction  of  religion,  for 
no  government,  or  no  religion,  could  exist  and  approve  the  in- 
tentions and  purposes  of  this  movement.  Lenine  himself  made 
the  statement,  at  the  third  Soviet  conference,  'among  one  hun- 
dred so-called  Bolsheviki  there  is  one  real 
Bolshevik,  and  there  are  thirty-nine  crimi- 
nals, and  sixty  fools.' 

"All  their  new  words  'Bolshevism,'  'Syn- 
dicalism,' 'Sabotage,'  etc.,  are  only  new 
names  for  old  theories  of  violence  and  crim- 
inality. In  this  country  their  adherents 
are  to-day  mainly  grouped  in  three  organi- 
zations, the  Union  of  Russian  Workers,  the 
Communist  party,  and  the  I.  W.  W.,  and 
these  three  organizations  claim  a  member- 
ship of  over  a  hundred  thousand. 

"The  Union  of  Russian  Workers  was 
organized  with  many  local  organizations 
throughout  the  country.  Most  of  the 
agitators  and  leaders  of  this  organization 
were  taken  in  the  first  raid  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  have  been  deported. 
The  'mopping-up'  will  be  continued.  Ac- 
tion has  been  begun  against  the  Communist 
party,  and  will  be  followed  up.  Dealing  with 
the  I.  W.  W.  necessitates  further  legislation. 
"The  menace  of  this  movement  consists 
in  the  preaching  of  dishonesty  and  force  for 
the  remedy  of  ills  largelj^  imaginary  in  this 
country.  It  consists  further  in  a  deliberate 
purpose  to  incite  and  foment  labor  troubles, 
and  to  introduce  force  and  violence  into 
these  troubles  wherever  possible. 

"The  movement  hates  honest  labor  organi- 
zations and  honest  labor  leaders   as   much 
as   its   most  pernicious  propagandists  them- 
selves hate  work.     It  is  directly  in  contact 
and  sympathy  with  Lenine  and  Trotzky  in 
Russia.     It  is  directed  by  them,  and  has  for  its  immediate  ob- 
ject giving  aid  and  sustenance  to  the  autocrats  in  control  of 
the  unfortunate  people  of  Russia. 

"The  situation  is  one  which  calls  for  the  counteracting  ac- 
tivity of  the  press,  the  Church,  the  schools,  the  patriotic  organiza- 
tions, and  labor-unions.  Each  and  every  adherent  of  this  move- 
ment is  a  potential  murderer  or  a  potential  thief,  and  deserves  no 
consideration.  Violence  to  accomplish  robbery  is  its  entire 
teaching,  stript  of  its  high-sounding  language  and  deceptive 
phrases  and  its  hypocritical  manifestoes." 

New  York  and  Chicago  were  the  chief  centers  of  Bolshevik 
activities,  according  to  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail,  and  the  arrests  in  these  two  cities  ran  into 
many  hundreds.  Yet  in  New  York  The  Evening  Post  points  to 
the  utter  failure  of  the  Bolsheviki  to  stampede  American  labor 
into  a  revolutionary  general  strike  as  evidence  that  "American 
labor  is  immune  to  the  Communist  infection";  and  in  Chicago 
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The  Daily  N^ews  assures  us  that  "there  is  no  occasion  for  any  anti- 
'Red'  stampede  in  the  United  States,"  because  "the  law  calmly 
and  steadily  applied  to  realh^  formidable  offenders  will  prove 
equal  to  the  situation."  Boston  is  credited  with  more  than  700 
arrests,  yet  the  editor  of  The  Globe  of  that  city  writes  that  "we 
have  no  specific  indi\idual  information  regarding  the  Communist 
or  Bolshevik  situation  outside  of  what  appears  in  the  daily 
papers  from  day  to  day."  In  St.  Louis,  where  the  drag-net 
caught  half  a  hundred  revolutionists.  The  Globe-Democrat  re- 
marks that  while  our  self-respect  demands  their  expulsion  from 
the  country,  "we  do  not  believe 
they  imperil  the  state,"  because 
"American  foundations  are  laid 
too  deep  and  too  strong  to 
be  uprooted  hx  such  a  power." 
The  Herald  ol  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
a  big  industrial  center,  agrees 
with  Charles  M.  Schwab,  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation, 
when  he  dismisses  Bolshevism 
in  this  country  as  "a  bogy." 
"This  Government  can  not  be 
overthrown  by  a  tatterdemalion 
revolution;  nobody  but  a  lunatic 
would  dream  that  it  could  be," 
affirms  The  Courier-Citizen  of 
Lowt'll,  ]Mass.,  where  the  bag 
of  "Reds"  was  more  than  a 
score.  The  fact  that  virtually 
all  the  prisoners  are  aliens  is  evi- 
dence that  "our  own  people,  who 
have  a  right  to  criticize  our  gov- 
ernmental form  and  system,  are 
right  at  heart  and  are  taking 
little  or  no  part  in  the  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  Government," 
remarks  The  Evening  News  of  Buffalo,  where  more  than  a 
hundred  prisoners  were  taken.  In  Springfield,  Mass.,  where 
the  haul  was  only  a  little  less  numerous.  The  Republican 
declares  that  "the  'Reds'  haven't  the  ghost  of  a  chance  in 
this  country  ever  to  overthrow  our  established  Government 
and  institutions  by  force,"  because — 

"Even  with  all  the  admitted  evils  of  our  industrial  system  in 
mind,  one  can  confidently  say  that  in  a  country  where  wealth, 
especially  landed  wealth,  is  so  widely  distributed  as  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  shc^er  lunacy  to  think  seriously  of  overthrowing  our 
Government,  or  our  social  and  economic  system,  by  unleashing 
the  mob  and  proclaiming  a  fantastic  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat, which  could  not  survive  overnight  in  more  than  three 
American  cities.  The  people  who  entertain  such  extreme  rev- 
olutionary notions  of  what  is  possible  are  for  the  most  part 
aliens  who  are  often  unfamiliar  even  with  the  language  of  the 
country  and  whose  influence  upon  the  great  mass  of  Americans 
is  almost  negligible." 

In  Denver  only  six  "Reds"  were  taken,  a  fact  which  moves 
The  NewH  of  that  city  to  remark  exultingly: 

"In  Colorado  the  Federal  net  did  not  bring  a  larg(>  catch. 
Climate  and  allilude  combined,  scientists  have  told  us,  bring 
to  the  blood  of  in<lividuals  living  here  an  extra  supply  of  i)hago- 
cytes,  whieh  afford  r-erlain  immunity  from  contagious  germs. 
This  virile  mountain  atmosphere  has  a  like  influence  upon  tiie 
body  politic.  In  crowded  cities  in  the  East  close;  to  landing 
ports,  and  in  foreign  colonies,  foreign  in  speech  and  thought, 
established  in  a  nuinberof  the  agricullural  States,  are  tolx-  found 
the  breeding-grounds  for  the  eh-ments  that  m<fnace  the  nspublic. 
Fortunately  these;  'swamps'  signal  the  danger  to  all  who  care 
to  read  the;  signs  in  their  political  elections  and  in  the  conduct 
of  those  they  send  to  Congress." 

The  same  paper  adds: 

"The  good  that  will  come  from  these  'Red'  raids  and  ex- 
IM>sures  will  be  a  greater  awakening  of  the  nation   to   the  i>#- 
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CLEANING  THE  NESTI 

— Cassel  in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 


cessity  of  guarding  its  Atlantic  ports  with  as  jealous  care  as 
those  of  the  Pacific  coast  ports.  The  melting-pot,  that  emotional 
writers  and  Pharisaical  politicians  claimed  miraculous  powers 
for,  will  have  more  time  to  separate  the  metal  from  the  slag. 
No  longer  will  industrial  corporations  be  permitted  to  scour 
southern  Europe  for  human  material  and  introduce  its  car- 
goes to  the  industrial  districts,  the  occupants  tagged  like  dumb 
animals.     Stricter  immigration  laws  will  be  placed  on  the  books." 

Oakland  and  other  California  cities,  says  the  Oakland  Tribune, 
"have  suffered  heavily  during  the  last  year  on  account  of  these 
alien  agitators,  many  f)f  the  industries  being  idle  five  months 

out  of  the  twelve,"  but  "the  situ- 
ation locally  was  not  as  bad  as 
in  Seattle,  and  has  become  grati- 
fyingly  less  serious  than  it  was 
three  or  four  months  ago."  Oak- 
land yielded  the  Federal  raiders 
less  than  a  score  of  Communists. 
"Arrest  and  deportation  of  these 
Bolsheviki  are  as  necessary  as 
cauterizing  a  wound  to  prevent 
gangrene,"  says  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  "but  because  .5,000  have 
been  apprehended  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  whole  country  is 
turning  Bolshevik."  This  paper 
goes  on  to  say: 

"The  only  Americans  among 
them  are  of  the  parlor  Bol- 
shevik, except  a  few  demagogs 
who  have  associated  with  them 
for  personal  aggrandizement. 
The  parlor  Bolsheviki  can  not 
be  deported,  but  they  can  be 
prosecuted  under  existing  laws. 
There  has  been  no  spread  of 
radicalism  in  the  country,  outside 
labor-union  ranks.  The  middle 
classes,  forming  three-fourths 
of  our  population,  have  never  been  more  loyal  to  American 
institutions.  The  leaven  of  the  American  Legion  is  working  and 
public  sentiment  is  solidly  opposed  to  all  forms  of  radicalism. 
The  trend  of  the  best  thought  of  the  country  is  conservative." 

The  Express  of  the  same  city  agrees  that  ' '  Los  Angeles  is  con- 
spicuously American  in  every  sentiment,  and  the  skulking 
plotters  are  few  in  numbers."  In  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  which 
yielded  a  little  over  a  score  of  "Reds,"  The  Herald  remarks: 

"While  Grand  Rapids'  per  capita  contribution  to  last  week's 
raid  on  the  'Reds'  seenu'd  high,  the  fact  is  that  commimism  has 
been  leading  a  lean  life  here  as  compared  with  other  municipali- 
ties less  favored  with  a  viril(>  public  opinion  which  long  since 
clearly  indicated  that  it  would  not  tolerate  public  exploitation  of 
patricide.  Grand  Rapids  'Reds'  have  caused  us  no  loss  ox" 
sleep  nights  because  there  is  a  patriotic  vigilance  in  Grand 
Rapids,  thank  God,  which  does  not  pussyfoot  when  proponents 
of  national  menace  seek  to  capitalize;  alien  ignorance  and  inflame 
class  prejudice.  But  the  fortiud  a(;tivity  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  none  the  less  welcome  here,  tho  we  believe  less  needed 
than,  for  example,  in  our  neighboring  city  of  Detroit,  where  it 
seems  to  have  been  tlu;  mistaken  theory  that  there  is  something 
to  be  gained  by  (ioddliiig  rattlesnakes.  The  entry  of  the  (Jovern- 
ment  into  the  equation  is  welcome,  however,  because  it  puts  the 
initiative  and  responsibility  for  protecting  Columbia's  blood  from 
j)oison  wiiere  it  belongs.  It  is  the;  blindness  of  folly  to  purr  at 
sedition.  Sedition  needs  to  hv  fouglit  with  an  iron  hammer. 
If  the;  rest  of  the  country  is  as  clean  as  (Jrand  Rapids,  American 
Bolshevism  is  impotent.  But  that  is  poor  reason  for  not  carry- 
ing the  battle  to  Bolshevism  wherever  it  attempts  to  spawn." 

In  The  Neivs  of  Detroit,  where  some  six  hundred  radicals  were 
gathered  in,  we  read: 

"Industrially  the  United  States  b(>gins  the  new  year  with 
brighter  i)rosj)e(;ts  than  in  many  years,  d(;spite  the  furore  over 
the;  '  lieds,' of  whose  activities  the  average  industrious  citizen 
knows  little  and  cares  less.  Then;  are  fewer  strikes,  fewer  im- 
pending industrial  (lisi)utes,  and  the  general  tone  is  most  opti- 
mistic;.    The  honest  industrial  poi)ulatiou  will  nuike  the  most  of 
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unique  opportunities  and  let  the  'Reds'  and  the  theorists  dis- 
cuss. The  watchword  of  the  hour  in  American  business  is 
'saw  wood.'" 

From  Louisville,  which  yielded  twenty  arrests,  The  Evening 
Post  reports  that  "the  conditions  that  are  said  to  exist  in  certain 
parts  of  the  West  and  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
are  not  duplicated  here."  "The  labor-unions  of 
Louisville,"  we  are  assured,  "are  not  infected."  And 
in   The  Courier- Journal  of  the  same  city  we  read: 

"The  extensiveness  of  the  latest  raid  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  seized  might  suggest  some  inference 
that  the  'Red'  menace  in  this  country  is  serious. 
The  Courier- Journal  does  not  share  any  such  fear. 
The  anarchistic  cult  in  the  United  States  is  confined 
mainly  to  certain  metropolitan  centers,  and  is  the 
more  easily  dealt  with  on  that  account.  It  has  not 
taken  root  in  American  soil,  nor  is  it  likely  to  do  so. 
The  soil  is  not  adapted  to  it.  Louisville  is  compara- 
tively free  from  it,  the  few  agitators  who  have  at- 
tempted to  sow  the  seed  here  having  met  with  little 
encouragement . ' ' 

From  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  where  the  arrests  were  les ; 
than  a  score.  The  Record  reports  that — 

"Owing  to  the  many  aliens  of  comparatively  re- 
cent immigration  employed  in  the  coal-mines  of  this 
vicinity   there  is  a  marked  undercurrent  of  Bolshe\  ik 
sentiment.       It    was    manifested    in    a   i^onsiderable 
I.   W.    W.    following    before    Bolshevism    took   concrete    form, 
but    the    Government's    activity    has    stirred    up    the    aulhori- 
ties  and  the  people  to  the  extent  of  the  national  menace  and  to 
datermined  effort." 

Baltimore,  which  yields  thirty  Bolsheviki,  "has  far  too 
many,"  and  "has  been  far  too  kind  to  them,"  declares  the 
Baltimore  Aifierican,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"It  has  looked  upon  them  and  treated  them  as  liarmlcss 
cranks,  but  it  now  knows  better.  They  are  the  kind  of  (ranks 
that  murder  Presidents,  that  send  bombs  through  the  mails  to 
statesmen,  that  wreck  homes  by  dynamite,  caring  nothing  whom 
they  kill.     Deportation  seems  too  light  a  penalty  for  siifh  as 


much  smaller  place  than  Lawrence,  contributed  150.  In  Haver- 
hill twenty-one  were  arrested;  in  Lowell,  thirty  were  taken; 
forty  arrests  were  reported  from  Lynn  and  fifty  from  Worcester. 
The  fact  that  only  a  small  number  of  arrests  occurred  here  was 
not  due  to  any  favoritism.  The  Federal  agents  have  had  full 
information  regarding  all  'Red'  activities,  and  if  Lawrence  had 


THE  OBJECT-LESSON. 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 


they.     If  the  law  allowed  they  should  be  lined  up  against  a  wall 
and  be  compelled  to  face  a  firing  squad." 

Says  The  Evening  Tribune  of  Lawrence,  Mass.: 

"There  were  thirteen  arrested  here.     The  city  of  Nashua,  a 


ANOTHER   SHIP-LOAD  TO  EUROPE   IMIGHT   HELP. 

— Brown  in  the  Cliicago  Daily  News. 

been    tlic   liotbcd   of     radicalism   as   duly   advertised    the   facts 
would  liave  shown  up  in  the  activity  Friday  night." 

The  Erening  Record  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  reports  that  this  city 
of  ^'^.OOO  inhabitants  has  "about  four  bimdred  radicals,  and 
many  more,  mostly  Russians,  of  Bolshevik  tendencies."  At  the 
Communist  headquarters  there  t^\('nty-four  arrests  were  made. 
Ilolyoke,  anoth<n"  Massachusetts  town,  "is  surprized  at  the  num- 
ber of  her  alleged  Communists — twenty-seven  in  all — drawn  in 
the  great  raid,"  reports  the  editor  of  The  Transcript,  who  adds: 
"Holyoke  does  not  regard  the  local  situation  as  serious  except 
as  it  is  part  of  a  great  international  movement,  with  a  tremendous 
program  for  the  overthrow  of  the  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment." The  Tclc:;raj)h  of  Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  where 
150  were  arres'ed  bu    only  ;]5  h  id,  says: 

"Thirtj'-five  men  and  women  caught  in  the  radical  'Red'  drag- 
net represent  but  a  small  percentage  of  Nashua  citizens,  or 
even  of  that  particular  racial  element  here  to  which  those  taken 
into  custody  belong.  Small  as  the  numl)(T  actually  caught  with 
the  goods  on  is,  it  is  much  too  large.  Unrest  in  this  country  is 
not  a  wage  question.  These  alleged  Communists  were  being  paid 
good  wages  and  they  work  short  hours.  Those  who  have  taken 
up  radicalism  have  become  infected  with  the  propaganda  that 
they  may  seize  the  world's  wealth  wherever  it  may  be,  without 
regard  for  the  labor  that  produced  it." 

The  Bolsheviki,  notes  the  Philadelphia  Record,  "are  learning 
that  America  is  not  so  helpless  as  they  supposed."  But  there 
are  still  enough  of  these  agitators  in  the  country,  it  adds,  "to 
justify  fear  of  wide-spread  assassination  and  dynamite  attacks." 
The  country  "has  taken  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  "Red" 
propaganda  too  lightly,"  thinks  the  Passaic,  (N.  J.)  News, 
and  in  the  Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Review  we  read: 

"In  defiance  of  the  fact  that  the  great  industries  of  Bayonne 
have  led  in  the  movement  for  more  intimate  and  friendly  rela- 
tions between  employers  and  workers  and  that  profit-sharing 
has  been  largely  adopted  by  our  manufacturers,  we  are  con- 
fronted by  the  disclosure  that  our  city  has  contributed  more 
than  a  hundred  Soviet  representatives,  Communists,  Bolsheviki, 
or  Socialists  to  the  horde  now  awaiting  deportation  on  Ellis 
Island. 

"The  wholesale  arrests  made  by  the  Government  by  no  means 
ends  the  danger.  Every  man  arrested  was  well  supplied  with 
money,  proving  them  to  be  paid  agents  as  well  as  natural 
enemies  of  law  and  order.  Until  the  fountain-head  and  funds 
of  these  alien  agents  be  eliminated  there  can  be  no  guaranty 
against  a  recurrence  of  the  danger." 
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ON    THEIR    WAY    TO    VICTORY    OVER    THE    "RED"    ARMY 


A  regiment  of  Lettish  cavalry.     On  January  3  the  PoUsh  and  Lettish  armies  cooperated  to  take  the  important  city  of  Dvinsk  from  the  Russian 
"  Reds."     The  junction  of  the  two  anti-"  Red  "  armies  is  considered  an  important  strategic  gain. 


THE   PRICE   OF   A   RED   PEACE 

PEACE  OR  WORLD  VICTORY  IN  1020,  the  new  slogan 
of  Bolshe\'ik  Ru-ssia,  as  condensed  from  New  Year's 
messages  and  official  statements,  seems  to  some  of  our 
editorial  observers  to  present,  in  the  light  of  recent  events,  a 
far  from  fantastic  hope.  The  year  ended  with  "Red"  triumphs 
in  war  and  diplomacy.  Denikin's  army,  broken  and  fleeing, 
was  opening  a  way  to  the  Donetz  coal-fields  and  the  Black  Sea 
ports;  Kok'hak's  defeat  and  retirement  gave  Western  Siberia 
to  the  Bolsheviki;  peace  negotiations  were  eliminating  foes  on 
the  Baltic  front;  London  dispatches  rumored  a  British  decision 
to  recognize  the  Lenine  Government  before  long,  and  there  have 
even  been  unconfirmed  hints  that  our  own  State  Department 
might  adopt  the  same  policy.  Tho  the  year  opened  with  the 
capture  of  Dvinsk  by  the  Poles  and  Letts,  the  series  of  disasters  to 
anti-"  Red  "  armies  mark  "the  end  of  all  effective  military  oppo- 
sition to  the  Russian  Soviet."  in  the  St.  Louis  Star's  opinion,  and 
as  the  Richmond  News-Leader  sees  it,  the  bottom  has  dropt  out 
of  Russian  resistance  to  Lenine  and  Trotzky,  "precisely  as  tho 
a  juggler  had  pulled  a  string."  In  such  a  state  of  affairs  in 
Russia,  it  seems  to  several  well-informed  writers  for  the  press  that 
the  withdrawal  of  Western  nations,  either  by  recognition  of 
Lenine  or  by  adopting  a  widely  advocated  "hands-off"  policy, 
would  be  almost  fatal  to  the  cause  of  democracy.  In  sum,  says 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds,  "the  West  has  quit  its  fight  against 
Bolshevism  at  the  headquarters  of  Bolshevism."  Such  a  peace 
would,  we  are  told  in  one  of  ]SIr.  Simonds's  syndicated  news- 
paper articles,  be  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  a  campaign.     For — 

"Lenine  and  Trol/.ky  from  tlie  outset  liave  preaclied  and 
praf;tised  in  a  fasiiion  revealing  their  determination  to  coiujuer 
the  world,  to  destroy  the  civilization  and  the  govertiinental 
system  of  the  West. 

"To  give  them  Russia  now  as  their  own  will  not  destroy  their 
purpose,  abolish  their  larger  objective;  rather  it  will  confirm  them, 
now  vi(;tonous  at  home,  in  their  piirj)ose  to  conquer  Euroi)e  and 
the  world.  Sending  home  a  few  miserable  agents  of  Lenine  and 
his  ideas,  and  at  tht;  same  time  resigning  almost  aquart(>r  of  tlie 
surface  of  the  earth  and  soine  ].">(),(M)(),()()()  of  people  to  tlie  un- 
disputed control  of  \h('  Bolsh(;viki,  is  a  fair  sample  of  impolicy 
of  the  governments  of  the  hour. 

"We  have  announced  our  readiness  to  make  pcac^e  with 
M.olshevism,  which  is  in  its<lf  a  state  of  war  against  what  wo 
regarded  as  ordrjrly  and  democratic  government.  But  will 
I'.olshevism,  except  for  purj)oses  of  turning  to  advanliige  a 
temporary  truce,  make  p<'ace  witli  us,  whom  its  leaders  now  n- 
gunl  as  already  half  conquered?     Obviously  not." 

"The  one  enemy  of  mankind  at  j)resent  is  the  Bolshevik  Oov- 
ernment  of  Russia,"  the  Baltimore  American  declares.     "Make 


no  mistake,"  the  New  York  Tribune  warns  us;    "peace  will  be 
unstable  while  the  cancer  of  organized  Bolshevism  remains." 

A  policy  of  neither  peace  nor  oflfensive  warfare,  of  refusing  to 
deal  with  Russia  under  its  present  rulers  unless  they  mend  their 
ways,  and  defending  the  bufYer  states  against  Bolshevik  arms, 
meets  with  more  favor  here.  Such  a  policy  has  been  outlined 
by  Premier  Clemenceau,  and  seems  to  be  guiding  the  acts  of 
France  and  other  Allied  states.  Tlie  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
an  opponent  of  the  League  of  Nations,  would  assure  the  Allies 
that  "here  and  now  we  will  continue  to  be  associated  with  them 
in  whatever  measures  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  isolate 
Bolshevik  Russia  from  the  rest  of  the  Avorld."  It  is  not  for  us 
to  dispute  Russia's  right  to  establish  any  form  of  government  it 
hkes,  but,  says  the  California  daily: 

"With  a  government  which  openly  repudiates  its  international 
obligations  lawfully  and  justly  incurred  and  avows  and  executes 
its  intention  to  send  paid  emissaries  into  all  other  countries  to 
incite  riot  and  murder,  destroy  those  governments  and  the 
civilizations  of  their  peoples,  we  will  have  nothing  to  do.  We 
propose  to  isolate  such  a  people  from  the  rest  of  mankind  and  let 
them  stew  in  their  own  juice." 

But  while  isolating  Russia,  we  should  do  more  than  simply 
let  the  Russian  people  "stew  in  their  own  juice,"  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post's  opinion.     It  believes  that— 

"It  is  i)ossible,  it  is  essential,  for  the  Allies,  while  holding 
the  lines  ai'ound  Russia,  to  carry  on  a  war  of  ideas  across  the 
frontier 

"It  will  not  do  for  the  Alli(>s  to  content  themselves  with  send- 
ing the  Soricl  (Jovernment  to  (\)ventry.  Allied  policy  during 
the  winter  montlis  should  be  armed  warfarc>  in  the  defensive, 
and  on  the  offensive  a  combat  of  ideas  against  ideas.  We 
must  nu)biliz(!  the  Western  idea  of  democracy  and  international 
peace  against  the  Soviet  idea  of  minority  rule  and  international 
revolution." 

In  the  opinion  of  Norman  llai)good,  who  gave  up  his  post  as 
our  Minist(>r  to  Denmark  after  the  Senate  failed  to  confirm  his 
nomination,  Russian  Bolshevism  can  best  be  fought  by  peaceful 
weapons.  He  says  in  a  statement  to  the  press  that  "Bolshevism 
is  strengthened  by  the  blockade,  not  in  Eui'ope  but  elsewhere, 
in  i)roj)ortion  as  Europe  suffers  from  the  inability  to  get  raw  ma- 
terial and  food  from  Russia  and  to  send  her  manufactured 
articles   in   return." 

Bolsiie\ik  peace  offers  emphasize  this  same  point,  the  desir- 
ability of  reestablishing  trade  between  Russia  and  the  rest  of 
Europe.  Maxim  Litvinoff,  a  leading  Bolshevik  dii)lonial, 
declares  that  "the  pc^ace  question  is  an  economi(!  one  and  will  be 
solved  on  an  economic  basis."  For  instance,  he  says,  "there 
are  to-day  in  Russia  4,()(M),(K>()  pounds  of  tlax  ready  for  export." 
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A    PEACE    CONFERENCE    THAT    FAILED. 


Representatives  of  Bolshevik  Russia,  Letonia,  Poland,  Esthonia,  and  Lithuania,  who  met  to  discuss  peace  terms  between  Russia  and  the  Baltic 

states,  but  failed  to  agree,  tho  Esthonia  later  arranged  a  truce  with  the  "  Reds." 


"Peace  is  coming,"  he  says.  And  he  adds  that  it  is  coming  "all 
the  more  quickly  and  more  thoroughly  as  the  '  Red '  army  demon- 
strates the  power  of  Russia."  This  insistence  upon  their  power 
to  conquer  a  peace  if  they  can  not  get  one  by  negotiation  is  as 
characteristic  of  recent  Bolshevik  diplomacy  as  it  was  of  the 
peace  feelers  that  used  to  come  from  Berlin.  "We  boast  no 
fewer  than  sixteen  armies  against  the  Cossacks,"  says  Litvinoff. 
In  an  interview  in  the  New  York  Call,  Mr.  Robert  Minor,  the 
radical  artist  and  writer,  recently  returned  from  Europe,  calls 
for  the  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Government  for  the  sake  of 
ending  bloodshed,  but  he  deems  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
"  Red  "  army  certain.  It  will  scrupulously  avoid  the  Baltic  states 
which  accept  peace,  but  it  will  "go  through  Poland  like  a  mouse 
through  Camembert  cheese,"  and  "unless  the  Russian  Workers' 
Government  gets  recognition,  the  *  Red  '  army  is  going  to  march 
right  through  to  the  North  Sea."  If  the  war  continues  Mr. 
Minor  expects  to  see  the  "  Red  "  army'win  it  some  day  in  one  big 
battle,  for  there  are  supplies  on  hand  "that  were  intended  for  an 
army  of  15,000,000  men,"  and  tho  the  "  Red  "  forces  are  but 
"1,500,000,  they  are  the  only  disciplined  and  trustworthy  troops 
in  Europe  to-day."  Statements  from  Socialist  sources  might 
perhaps  be  colored  by  sympathy.  But  Harold  Williams,  a  New 
York  Times  correspondent,  writes  from  Rostov-on-the-Don  to 
say  that  against  the  broken  forces  of  Denikin  and  other  anti- 
"  Red  "  leaders— 

"The  Bolsheviki  have  superiority  of  numbers.  They  have 
highly  trained  and  lavishly  paid  renegade  generals  assisted  by 
German  mercenaries  acting  in  the  capacity  of  instructors  and 
technical  experts.  They  have  also  a  new  and  well-equipped 
striking  force  of  cavalry,  including  Don  and  Kuban  Cossacks,  who 
having  become  renegades  in  the  early  days  of  the  devil  war  now 
have  no  choice  but  to  fight  desperately.  Further,  the  'Reds* 
have  thrown  into  the  battle-line  their  pretorians — the  pampered 
Lettish  and  Esthonian  Communist  and  International  Units — 
while  as  stop-gaps  and  cannon-fodder  they  use  a  terrorized  mass 
of  wretchedly  clad  mobilized  peasantry  who  are  ready  to  desert 
at  the  first  opportunity." 

Mr.  Raymond  G.  Carroll,  in  a  London  dispatch  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger,  explains  Soviet  military  successes  by  the 
fact  that  the  "Red"  army  is  now  commanded  by  experienced 
generals  who  fought  for  the  Czar.  He  names  General  Tcheremis- 
sov,  a  former  teacher  in  the  war-college  and  one  time  commander 
of  the  Twelfth  Imperial  Army;  the  former  Chief  of  Staff  on 
the  southwest,  front,  and  a  dozen  other  general  officers  who 
held  high  position.    Mr.  Carroll  continues: 

"Armies  of  the  character  comprising  those  battling  for  the 
Soviet  Government,  once  they  get  into  their  heads  that  they 


are  unbeatable,  never  know  when  to  quit  fighting.     There  lies 
the  danger." 

And  the  progress  of  these  armies  is  causing  measurable  alarm 
in  Great  Britain,  say  London  correspondents.  The  Bolshevik 
drive  against  Denikin's  center  had  reached  the  Donetz  coal- 
basin,  the  richest  mineral  section  of  Russia,  by  the  first  of  the 
year.  At  the  same  time,  as  a  New  York  Tribune  correspondent 
points  out,  Bolshevik  troops  had  reached  Bokolhara,  four  hun- 
dred miles  from  Kabul,  the  capital  of  Afghanistan.  Writing 
in  the  London  Dnilij  News,  General  Maurice  says: 

"The  Bolsheviki  have  completely  broken  through  the  barrier 
in  the  East,  and  tlieir  road  to  Tashkend,  Samarkand,  and 
Bokhara  is  now  open.  They  can  now  establish  direct  communica- 
tion with  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  the  northwest  frontier  of 
India.  Reports  from  Russia  indicate  that  they  are  preparing  to 
take  advantage  of  that  fact." 

In  an  editorial  on  "The  Growing  Red  Empire,"  the  Charleston 
iVew's  and  Courier  says  that  while  the  news  from  Siberia  is  some- 
what conflicting,  "we  may  as  well  assume  that  the  western  half 
of  Siberia  almost  up  to  Lake  Baikal  has  been  added  to  the  terri- 
tory controlled  by  the  'Reds.'  The  '  Red  '  empire  now  adjoins 
China  and  makes  possible,  we  are  told,  the  spreading  of  the  'Red' 
wave  over  China  and  India."  The  Bolshevik  New-year's  boast 
that  in  1920  "Soviet  authority  will  be  supreme  throughout  the 
world "  is  rather  more  than  mere  idle  words,  the  Boston 
Herald  remarks.     It  notes  the  fact  that — 

"The  Mohammedan  populations  of  Russia,  numbering  20,- 
000,000,  are  being  'worked'  as  never  before  in  the  interest  of 
Bolshevism.  In  the  villages  along  the  Volga  and  along  the 
Urals  propagandists  travel  to  and  fro  making  speeches  and 
founding  Mohammedan  communist  centers.  A  paper  called  the 
Kyzyl  Yau,  or  Red  Army,  is  being  scattered  broadcast.  From 
the  Russian  Tatars  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  Moslems  of  Tiu-kestan, 
Persia,  India,  and  Afghanistan." 

Peace  conferences  between  representatives  of  the  Soviet 
Government  and  the  Baltic  states  seem  to  have  resulted  in  the 
acceptance  of  the  Bolshevik  peace  terms  by  Esthonia,  but  some 
of  the  other  states  are  continuing  the  war. 

Two  strong  barriers  against  "  Red  "  advances  are,  it  is  noted  ia 
the  press,  the  Polish  army  on  the  west  and  the  Japanese  on  the 
east.  Poland  has  her  entire  army,  estimated  at  about  a  million 
men,  massed  on  the  Russo-Polish  frontier.  If  properly  supported, 
the  New  York  Times  thinks  that  it  can  maintain  a  successful 
defensive  almost  indefinitely.  The  Japanese  have  officially 
declared  their  intention  of  preventing  any  further  extension  of 
"Red"  power  in  eastern  Siberia.  Japan  has  about  65,000  men  in 
Siberia,  the  New  York  Tribune  hears,  and  it  believes  "she  can 
hold  eastern  Siberia  without  much  effort." 
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HIGHER   PRICES   PREDICTED 

HARDLY  HAD  Attorney-General  Palmer  settled  the 
fact  that  a  definite  descent  of  prices  was  to  be  expected 
before  IMareh  than  Royal  C.  Meeker,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  blasted  all  hopes  by  declaring 
in  an  interview  that  he  saw  no  prospect  of  lower  prices  for  years 
to  come  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  prices  might  go  still  higher. 
The  chief  cause  of  this  sad  state  of  affairs,  thinks  Dr.  Meeker, 
who  has  had  charge  of  the  collection  of  cost  statistics  for  several 
j-ears,  is  currency  inflation.  Of  the  various  elements  that  have 
brought  about  the  notable  rise  in  costs  since  1915  he  says: 

"I.  By  far  the  most  important  cause  of  increased  prices  is 
the  enormous   additions   to    the 
circulating  medium,  money  and 
its   substitutes,   during   the  last 
four  3^ears; 

"2.  Decrease  in  the  actual 
physical  quantities  of  goods  pro- 
duced and  exchanged; 

"3.  Manufacture  for  and  pur- 
chase by  the  governments  of  the 
world  for  war  and  other  pur- 
poses; and 

"4.  Changes  in  the  demands 
for  and  the  supply  of  goods  and 
services. 

"If  prices  are  to  be  lowered,  the 
causes  operating  to  boost  prices 
must  be  attacked.  The  amount 
of  money  and  checks  in  circula- 
tion must  be  appreciably  reduced 
and  the  quantities  of  necessary 
goods  must  be  increased  in 
amount.  The  stocks  of  commod- 
ities manufactured  on  govern- 
ment account  must,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  salvaged  and  thrown 
upon  the  market.  The  extraor- 
dinary demands  for  goods  new 
and  old  must  either  be  curtailed 
or  production  of  these  goods  ex- 
panded to  meet  the  needs. 

"The  financing  of  the  war  has 
made    two    dollars    grow    where 

but  one  dollar  grew  before.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  an  enormous  destruction  of  economic  goods  and 
of  the  farms,  mines,  forests,  and  factories  supplying  these  goods, 
explains  the  enormous  and  world-wide  decrease  in  the  purchasing 
power  fvalue)  of  money,  which  causes  increased  prices. 

"As  long  as  the  people  have  twice  as  many  dollars  with  which 
to  buy  a  smaller  number  of  commodities,  prices  are  bound  to 
remain  high.  It  will  take  a  long  time  to  deflate  the  world's  in- 
flated currencies  or  to  inflate  the  world's  deflated  supply  of  goods. 
The  profiteer  is  being  blamed  on  all  hands  for  the  increase  in 
prices.  Undoubtedly,  profiteering  of  a  most  reprehensible 
sort  has  existed  and  does  exist  to-day,  but  the  profiteer  is  a  result 
of  ever-increasing  prices  rather  than  a  cause  thereof.  His  in- 
fluence in  boosting  prices  is  negligible.  If  all  the  profiteers  in 
the  world  could  he  apprehended  and  thrown  into  jail  or  lined  up 
and  shot,  it  would  have  no  appreciable  influence  upon  prices. 

"I  .see  no  prospect  of  any  considerable  fall  in  prices  for  several 
years  to  come.  It  will  be  impossible  for  the  governments  of  the 
world  to  pay  off  tht-ir  debts  very  rapidly.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  every  reason  to  apprehend  that  credits  must  be  issued  to 
foreign  governments,  foreign  manufacturers,  and  foreign  business 
men  in  order  to  rehabilitate  the  broken  and  shattered  industries 
of  Euroije.  This  being  the  case,  we  may  expect  that  larger 
volumes  of  checks  and  credit  instruments  will  be  thrown  into 
circulation,  thus  boosting  prices  still  higher." 

Dr.  Meeker's  identification  of  the  chief  villain  in  our  economic 
condition  is  supported  by  a  British  financial  authority.  Lord 
d'Abernon,  formerly  financial  adviser  to  tl)(;  Egyptian  Govcjrn- 
ment,  and  chairman  of  the  Dominion's  Royal  Trades  ('ornmission. 
Lord  d'Abernon  says  that  .six  months  ago  h(!  put  forward  the  view 
that  currency  disturbance  was  th(!  main  cause  of  many  of  our 
troubles,  especially  of  high  pricc-s  and  labor  unrest,  and  that 
everything  that  has  since  occurred  has  tended  to  confirm  liis 
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opinion.  He  further  asserts  that  all  expedients  for  relief,  based 
on  other  theories  than  his  own,  have  signally  failed  to  produce 
a  fall  in  prices. 

Shortage  of  production,  he  argues,  can  not  be  held  responsible, 
as  figures  indicate  that  the  production  of  essentials  is  within  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  normal.  There  are,  he  continues,  two  grave 
defects  in  the  scarcity  theory: 

"First,  that  scarcity  does  not  exist  to  the  required  extent  to 
explain  the  phenomena;  and  secondly,  that  if  it  did  exist,  it  would 
not  have  produced  the  particular  phenomena  which  we  find. 
It  would  produce  a  high-price  level — but  not  the  widely  differing 
scales  of  high  prices  which  now  obtain  in  different  countries. 

"There  are  two  subsidiary  methods  of  forming  an  opinion  as 
to  the  influence  that  the  short  supply  of  commodities  has  had  on 

prices. 

"Take  the  prices  of  articles 
such  as  old  books,  pictures  by  old 
masters,  jewels,  old  furniture — 
that  is  to  say  articles  where  the 
question  of  new  production  does 
not  come  in,  or  comes  in  to  a 
very  minor  extent.  They  have 
gone  up  practically  in  the  same 
proportion  as  articles  of  annual 
production,  such  as  wheat,  meat, 
sugar,  coal.  How  can  this  be  ex- 
i:)]ained — on  the  diminished-pro- 
duction theory? 

' '  Take,  again,  articles  of  annual 
production  and  immediate  con- 
sumption. Divide  them  into 
two  classes:  articles  where  short- 
fall has  occurred  and  articles 
where  it  has  not.  You  will  find 
a  comparatively  small  difference 
between  the  rise  in  one  class  and 
the  rise  in  the  other — less  than 
the  arithmetical  proportion  of 
the  deficiency  to  the  total." 
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THE  OPTIMIST. 

— ]\Iorris  for  the  Oeorse  'Matthew  Adams  Service, 


The  effect  of  profiteering  has 
been  exaggerated.  The  food 
controller  recently  said:  "If  it 
were  possible  to  abolish  profiteer- 
ing  altogether,    you    would   not 

materially  affect  the  present  level  of  high  prices." 

Thus,   eliminating  other  apparent  factors,   Lord   d'Abernon 

declares  that  in  his  judgment  the  true  cause  of  all  our  wo  is  the 

fact  that,  since  1913,  the  amount  of  paper  money  has  increased 

four  hundred  per  cent.     On  this  head  he  says: 

"Whereas,  in  1913,  the  total  amount  of  paper  money  in  the 
principal  countries  of  the  world  was  approximately  £1,250,000,- 
000  (.16,250,000,000),  the  amount  in  December,  1918,  was 
£6,000,000,000  ($30,000,000,000.)  This  total  excludes  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Turkey,  who  are  areh-inflators.  It  is,  therefore, 
an  understatement. 

"Does  it  not  seem  probable,  therefore,  that  the  real  cause  of  the 
high  prices  which  now  prevail  is  not  deficiency  of  production — 
for  we  have  seen  that  production  has  been  maintained  within 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  previous  level ;  but  inflation  proceeding  from 
the  huge  currency  issues  throughout  the  world,  which  have  in- 
creased the  aggregate  amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation  by 
about  four  hundred  per  cent." 

Referring  to  important  tables  prepared  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, he  declares  that  these  show  that  prices  in  each  country 
have  risen  in  close  accordance  with  excessive  issues  of  paper 
currency,  for — 

"  You  will  see  that  where  the  amount  of  currency  in  circulation 
is  high(!st — as  in  France  and  Italy — t.h(>re  prices  have  risen  the 
most;  whereas  in  the  United  States,  where  cuirroncy  has  only  in- 
cn^ased  by  seventy-three  per  cent,  compared  witii  1913,  the  rise 
both  in  wholcisahi  and  n^tail  prices  has  been  considcM-ably  less 
than  in  otiier  b('llig(M-(!nt  (iountricss.  The  progression  and  paral- 
hilism  are  strangc^iy  uniform,  allowance  being  made  for  the  in- 
fluence; of  w()rl<l-pric(>s  and  world-currency  conditions  on  local 
l)rices  in  each  country." 
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WONDER   WHAT  MAKES   IT  GROW   SO   FAST  ? 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


THE  WAY  TO  BRTNG  IT  DOWN. 

— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Star, 


CAUSE    AND    CURE,  AS    TWO    CARTOONISTS    SEE    THEM. 


Former  Senator  John  F.  Shafroth,  of  Colorado,  in  an  article 
which  has  been  quoted  with  approval  by  such  papers  as  the 
Grand  Rapids  News  and  the  Buffalo  Express,  strongly  advocates 
an  earnest  effort — 

"To  obtain  an  international  agreement  to  retire  all  irredeem- 
able paper  currencies  and  to  establish  throughout  the  world  cir- 
culating mediums  based  upon  gold  and  silver,  and,  if  possible, 
provide  for  coins  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness.  The  retire- 
ment could  be  made  by  each  nation  permitting  the  payment  of 
taxes,  partly  in  its  irredeemable  currency,  which  could  then 
be  canceled,  and  partly  in  gold,  which  would  increase  the  de- 
mand for  that  metal.  Let  the  financial  strength  or  weakness 
of  a  nation  be  reflected  in  its  bonds,  but  never  in  its  currency. 
Then  will  there  be  freedom  from  violent  fluctuations  in  world 
prices." 

But  the  Springfield  Republican  warns  us  that  while  deflation  is 
called  for,  "it  isn't  purely  a  banking  and  currency  problem — 
this  one  of  high  prices."  It  is  true,  says  The  Republican,  that 
Paul  M.  Warburg,  formerly  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  de- 
clares that  he  looks  for  a  reaction  in  prices,  "because  in  strong 
countries  inflation  should  soon  find  its  end,  and  because  foreign 
purchases  will  decline  in  volume  owing  to  the  collapse  in  foreign 
exchange."  And  likewise  it  is  true  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  declared  that  a  readjustment  of  prices  appeared  im- 
minent. An  increased  volume  of  business  on  the  same  credit 
facilities  would  necessitate  lower  prices.  But  "very  cautious 
banking  management  is  required"  in  all  endeavors  to  correct 
conditions  through  financial  regulation.  Tho  credit  facilities 
are  enormous.  We  are  reminded  that  the  country's  production 
has  fallen  off  relatively  since  1913.  The  Republican  quotes  as 
follows  from  a  circular  issued  by  the  American  Exchange 
National  Bank: 

"In  1913  the  money  in  circulation  in  the  United  States  amounted 
to  $3,390,000,000,  while  bank  -  deposits  amounted  to  $12,- 
678,000,000.  Reliable  estimates  place  the  circulation  in  1919  at 
$5,709,000,000  and  the  bank-deposits  at  $25,731,000,000,  an 
increase  of  sixty-eight  per  cent,  since  1913  in  circulation  and 
one  hundred  and  three  in  deposits. 

"Estimates  indicate  that  the  physical  volume  of  trade  in  1919 
will  show  an  increase  over  that  of  1913  of  only  eight  per  cent. 
With  almost  double  the  amount  of  money  and  credit,  we  are 
producing  at  the  rate  of  less  than  ten  per  cent,  more  goods.  As 
this  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  normal  increase,  we  are  forced  to 
conclude  that  production  has  actually  fallen  behind.  In  that 
case,  and  especially  as  we  are  exporting  at  a  tremendous  rate,  it 


seems  that  our  alleged  prosperity  is  a  myth.     We  are  getting  less 
goods  for  twice  the  money."  

So,  The  Republican  continues — 

"The  problem,  therefore,  is  not  a  simple  one.  Deflation  is 
called  for,  but  how  can  more  goods  be  produced  and  labor  be 
induced  to  make  a  larger  contribution  by  more  work?  .  .  .  There 
is  a  world  shortage  of  goods,  and  labor  is  not  abundant,  which 
makes  for  high  prices  legitimately.  The  deflation  of  credit  and 
currency  is  only  part  of  the  problem  to  be  solved.  Aside  from 
the  social  and  moral  elements  involved,  such  as  the  maintenance 
of  industrial  peace  between  employer  and  employed  and  the  re- 
straint of  extravagant  living,  how  can  large  credits  be  extended  to 
Europe  if  the  tendency  here  is  to  be  toward  tight  money  and  a 
sharp  check,  to  credit  expansion  as  a  matter  of  policy?  It  is 
fairly  clear  that  the  only  true  and  safe  way  to  help  Europe  with 
credit  facilities  is  by  harder  work,  more  production,  and  greater 
capital  accumulation  through  savings." 

Commenting  directly  on  Dr.  Meeker's  mournful  prediction, 
the  Washington  Post  suggests  that  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Statistics — 

"Doubtless  means  to  soothe  the  public  and  hearten  it  to  en- 
dure the  existing  high  prices  with  fortitude  when  he  remarks 
that  'the  sufferings  already  endured  by  the  people  will  be 
multiplied  tenfold  if  prices  drop  within  the  next  seven  years  to 
the  1913  level.'  With  the  same  intention  the  physician  informs 
the  anxious  patient  that  a  sudden  drop  in  temperature  might 
prove  fatal. 

"But  despite  Dr.  Meeker's  warning  the  average  citizen  will 
be  ready  to  risk  a  very  material  decline  in  prices  before  the  period 
of  seven  years  has  passed." 

The  "eminent  statistician,"  The  Post  thinks,  is  probably  correct 
in  assuming  that  it  will  take  as  long  to  regain  the  price  level 
of  1913  as  it  did  to  reach  the  present  pitch  from  that  point. 
But  what  the  public  wants  is  that  the  upward  trend  shall  be 
stopt;  and  of  this  The  Post  appears  to  be  hopeful,  saying  in 
conclusion : 

"Once  there  is  a  downward  trend  in  prices  the  public  will  feel 
greatly  relieved,  knowing  that  the  apex  of  expensive  living  has 
been  reached  and  passed,  and  that  the  future  gives  promise  of 
increasing  relief.  No  excitement  will  be  caused  by  a  contempla- 
tion of  the  catastrophe  which  Dr.  Meeker  predicts  in  the  event 
of  a  sudden  decline  of  prices.  It  will  not  happen.  But  if  prices 
can  be  induced  to  start  on  the  down  grade  and  keep  moving,  the 
people  will  be  inclined  to  step  on  the  accelerator  and  take  chances 
with  a  catastrophe,  meantime  always  keeping  the  brakes  under 
control."  - 


IS 
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FEARS   OF  ARMY   DEMORALIZATION 

THAT  THE  FUTUHE  EFFICIENCY  of  the  Army  is 
seriously  imperiled  through  the  resignation  of  many 
fine  young  officers  is  the  burden  not  only  of  many 
newspap)er  editorials,  but  also  of  the  utterances  of  men  of  mili- 
tary experience.  According  to  a  published  statement  of  the 
War  Department,  2,146  regular  officers,  from  lieutenant-colonels 
«lo\vn  to  second  lieutenants,  had  left  the  service  between  the 
<-essation  of  hostilities  and  December  24.  Ascribing  these 
"wholesale  resignations,"  and  what  it  declares  to  be  consequent 
«lemoralization  in  the  Army,  to  "the  War  Department's  policy 
of  demoting  overseas  men  immediately  after  they  reach  lliis 
country,"  the  New  York  'Fribiuie  says: 

"Demotion,  it  appears,  has  affected  the  ligl)ting  officers  mucli 
more  harshly  than  it  has  the  officers  who  remained  at  home. 

"Perhaps  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  control  of  the 
machinery  of  the  military  establisiinuMit  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
<jfficers  who  stayed  bi'hind.  Their  iiiHuence  is  all-powerful  Avilh 
the  Secretary  of  War." 

Washington  dispatches  represent  tlu-  Secretar\-  of  War  as 
admitting  that  demoted  regular  Army  officers  liave  a  real 
grievance,  but  asserting  that  there  was  nothing  that  he  could 
<lo  about  the  matter  that  had  not  been  done,  and  that  the  same 
rules  were  followed  in  regard  to  all  officers  whether  Iht-y  had 
served  overseas  or  at  home.     He  is  quoted  as  saj'ing: 

•  "It  is  perfectly  true  that  officers  of  the  regular  Army  wlio 
made  splendid  records  in  France  liave  been  demoted  since 
I'ue'.x  rutur:i  .V>  Jjlb  l'''"-'Ut''y»  »*-"'^l  that  some  of  them  are  now 
junior  to  other  officers  who  remained  here  and  are  still  on  their 
emergency  .jobs. 

"I  have  the  greatest  symi)athy  with  officers  who  are  so  placed, 
but  when  the  emergency  work  they  did  in  the  war  ended  the 
superior  rank  which  they  enjoyed  passed  with  it. 

"The  cure  for  the  situation,  however,  lies  in  legislation 
increasing  the  pay  of  officers  and  providing  for  some  sort  of 
reorganization  under  which  rank  can  be  equalized. 

"When  Congress  jjassed  legislation  authorizing  the  War 
Department  to  retain  1S,()(K)  -officers  during  the  present  fi.scal 
year  it  was  clearly  understood  that  the  emergency  men  con- 
tinued in  the  service  under  its  provisions  were  to  be  kept  solely 
for  the  ])urpo.se  of  assisting  in  the  work  of  winding  up  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Arnn-. 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  Congress  pass  legislation  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  War  to  retain  all  regular  Army  officers 
in  their  emergency  rank  pending  a  permanent  reorganization. 
Inasmuch  as  nearly  all  regulars  were  given  superior  rank  during 
the  war,  if  this  were  done  we  would  have  no  captains  or  lieu- 
tenants for  duty  with  troojjs,  since  the  vast  majority  of  junior 
officers  during  the  war  who  came  in  through  training-camjjs,  the 
National  (Uiard,  etc.,  have  left  the  service.  Sucli  a  measure, 
therefore,  would  make  the  situation  worse." 

While  granting  that  the  Secretarj''s  deuiotioii  plan  would 
result  in  "officers  accustomed  to  living  on  a  larger  .scale"  being, 
jxjssibly,  "brought  under  slight  economic  pressure,"  the 
New  York  Evening  Font  tells  us  that  "otherwise  Mr.  Baker's  is  a 
soimd  doctrine,"  arguing  that,  after  all,  the  demoted  oxer- 
seas  otTicers  had  had  the  a(l\antages  of  the  service  that  all  goo<l 
soldiers  most  desired.     Says  The  Pout: 

"The  .stereotyped  remark  heard  in  Washington  during  the 
war  was:  'I  have  spent  my  life  i)reparing  for  just  such  an 
emergency,  and  hen-  I  am  pushing  a  i)en.'  There  W(>re  no  officers 
physically  lit  who  di<l  not  doe\<rytliing  in  their  power  to  be  sent 
to  F'rance.  Those  who  went  ha\e  had  the  reward  within  the 
gift  of  tlie  War  Dej)artment  to  bestow — including  about  20  jxt 
cent,  increase  in  pay.  The  honor  was  theirs  and  also  the  ex- 
(x-rience,  the  richest  an  Americjin  officer  has  ever  had.  They 
were  <'ommission<'d  and  promoted  for  tin-  emergen<*y,  and, 
that  being  ov<r,  it  remains  for  them  merely  to  acc<'pt  the  stains 
that  now  legally  becomes  theirs  with  the  grace  and  willingness 
that  characterize  all  good  soldiers." 

On  the  other  hand,  (Jen.  F.  C.  Marshall  warns  us  in  an  article 
in  The  Bridgehead  Seitlinel,  the  offiHal  paper  of  \\w  First  Division, 
that    the   great   number  of   resignations   of   young  officers   is   a 


real  menace  to  the  country's  future  defense.  A  clo.sely  similar 
situation,  says  the  General,  followed  the  Civil  War.  As  a 
result  of  too  great  reduction  in  the  Army  and  a  lack  of  en- 
couragement of  young  officers  through  opportunity  of  promo- 
tion, at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain, 

"Our  regiments,  brigades,  divisions,  and  corps  were  often 
commanded  by  men  of  the  most  m(>diocre  talent  and  narrow 
vision.  The  Spanish  War  was  a  nightmare.  The  volunteer 
troops  were  badly  commanded,  badly  disciplined,  worse  in- 
structed. The  sanitary  conditions  wt>re  dreadful,  and  led  to 
appalling  epidemics  of  preventable  diseases." 

Active  service  in  Cuba,  China,  and  the  I'hilippines,  however, 
gave  many  young  officers  admirable  training.  But  at  present 
the  Army  is  in  grave  danger  through  the  loss  of  young  men  of 
high  quality,     (leneral  Marshall  concludes: 

"It  is  Hie  restless  youngsters,  full  of  ambition,  resentful  of  the 
subordinate  j)ositions  they  occupy,  and  the  resulting  repression  of 
initiative,  that  we  are  losing,  and  that  the  Army  of  thirty  years 
from  now  can  ill  afford  to  lose.  This  menace  of  our  future 
national  (h'fense  is  a  gra\e  one,  and  one  that  sliould  be  met 
by  a  concerted  i)ressure  on  our  people  to  recognize  it. 

"The  present  generation  will  not  feel  the  evil  results  of  this 
situation.  The  country  for  the  next  twenty-tive  years  will 
have  in  the  i)resent  personnel  of  the  Army  leaders  competent  to 
meet  any  emergency  that  may  arise.  Hut  after  that  time, 
when  those  men  drop  out,  we  should  have  an  equally  high-grade 
officer  persoiniel  to  succeed  them  or  our  institutions  will  be  in 
grave  ])eril.  And  the  only  way  to  secure  this  personnel  is  to 
make  the  service  attractive  enough  that  young  men  will  be 
willing  to  de\()te  their  lives  to  it." 


ATTEMPTS   TO    NULLIFY    PROHIBITION 


STATE  HKJHTS  HUX  MAD"  is  th.-  arresting  headh 
under  which  the  Richmond  Virijitiidn  censures  tl 
Northern    States    of    New    Jersey    and    Rhode    Islar 


*  *  _    ^  .  .  —    ., ..  .  ^.  —    ., . ,  ,     .....     . . , luig 

the 
Island 

for  their  endeavors,  through  legislative  and  judicial  proceedings, 
to  evade  the  obligations  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  providing  for  national  prohibition.  Says  this 
paper  from  the  former  capital  of  the  Southern  Confederacy: 

"The  whole  truth  is  that,  the  right  of  no  State  extends  to 
preventing  the  ratification  and  enforcem«>nt  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  adopted  in  the  mode  provided  by  the  Constitu- 
tion itself.  These  alleged  rights  of  the  States,  which  are  being 
urged  to  save  John  Barleycorn  in  these  two  small  States,  can 
not  be  considered  State  rights  except  by  minds  which  have 
been  unduly  influenced  liy  whisky — or  insanity." 

Going  still  further  south,  we  find  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
reminding  the  State  of  New  Jersey  that  it  "is  only  one  of  forty- 
eight  States  concurrence  of  thr<'<'-fourths  of  whi<di  makes 
national  constitutional  iiniendments  valid,"  and  concluding: 

"Until  New  Jersey  elects  to  draw  out  of  the  Union  and 
become  an  indeixndent  government  the  best,  thing  it  can  do 
is  to  abide  by  the  law. 

"And  if  she  'stcjjs  out  ' — well,  just  remember  ISOO. 

"It  didn't  work  then,  and  it  won't  work  now!" 

New  Jersey's  antiprohil)iti()n  activities  are  both  State  and 
national.  The  new  Governor  of  the  Stat*',  Edward  1.  Edwards, 
was  elected  on  a  "wet"  platform,  and  has  b(>en  freely  quoted 
in  the  j)ress  in  regard  to  his  declared  intention  "to  jjreserve  the 
jM'rsonal  rights  of  the  j)eople  of  the  Stale."  In  a<*cordance  with 
his  pledges,  it  is  stated  by  the  press  that  the  (iovernor  is  to  favor 
the  i)assage  of  a  measure  "for  the  i)urpo.se  of  exercising  the  con- 
current power  reserv(^d  to  Hk^  State  of  New  Jersey"  specified 
in  the  Prohibition  Amend  men  t.  The  i)roposed  measure  to 
e.\erci.se  this  alleged  "(M)ncurrent  jmwer  "  provides  that,  until  the 
United  States  Supreme  (\)ur(  has  definitely  i)assed  upon  the 
h'gality  and  operation  of  tlu'  Federal  Amendment  in  New  Jer.sey, 
it  shall  be  lawful  there  to  manufacture  and  sell  beverages  con- 
taining not  more  than  25  per  cent,  alcohol. 
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The  move  that  has  attracted  the  greatest  attention,  however,  is 
a  suit  instituted  in  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Trenton, 
to  restrain  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibition  law  on  the  ground 
that  both  the  Amendment  and  the  Volstead  Act  enforcing  it 
are  unconstitutional.  The  constitutionality  of  the  Volstead 
Act  prohibiting  liquors  containing  over  one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
alcohol,  was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  by  a  vote  of  5  to  4, 
January  5.  But  the  plaintiff  also  in  a  complaint  in  which  the 
names  of  Elihu  Root  and  William  D.  Guthrie,  of  New  York, 
appear  as  counsel,  seeks  to  restrain  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
as  a  whole  on  the  ground  that 
the  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution is  itself  null  and  void  for 
the  following  reasons: 


"1.  That  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress did  not  deem  the  act  neces- 
sary and  did  not  so  declare  by 
resolution,  as  required  by  law. 

"2.  That  such  an  amendment 
is  not  within  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  Congress  in  that  it  is 
not  an  amendment  in  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  Article 
V  of  the  Constitution. 

"3.  That  the  special  power 
to  amend  the  Constitution  con- 
ferred upon  Congress  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  legislatures  of 
the  nation  was  limited  in  intent 
and  did  not  extend  to  the  exercise 
of  ordinary  legislative  powers 
regulating  the  conduct  and  life 
of  individuals. 

"4.  That  the  prohibition  at- 
tempted in  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  is  a  violation  of 
the  Tenth  Amendment,  which 
provides  'the  powers  not  delegat- 
ed to  the  United  States  by  the 

Constitution  not  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respectively  or  to  the  people.' 

"5.  That  no  matter  what  might  be  the  power  of  the  people 
of  the  country,  acting  through  conventions  elected  for  that 
purpose,  no  such  power  has  been  exercised  or  delegated  or 
ratified  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment." 

The  action  of  Rhode  Island,  taken  by  direction  of  the  State 
legislature,  is,  as  editorial  writers  have  been  quick  to  point 
out,  frankly  based  on  the  claim  that  the  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment violates  the  rights  conserved  to  the  State  when  its  delegates 
finally  signed  the  Constitution  in  1790.  Thus,  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  says  that  Rhode 
Island — 

"Desires  to  sue  the  United  States  on  the  ground  that  the 
Prohibition  Amendment  takes  away  the  right  of  that  sovereign 
State  to  regulate  her  own  affairs,  and  to  appeal,  too,  on  the 
ground  that  when  Rhode  Island  ratified  the  Constitution 
originally  she  did  so  with  a  reservation  that  she  would  control 
her  own  affairs." 

Speaking  of  the  5  to  4  vote  by  which  the  Supreme  Court, 
upholding  the  Volstead  Act,  declared  that  Congress  had  the 
power  to  declare  what  percentage  of  alcohol  makes  a  beverage 
intoxicating,  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Sun  writes: 

"The  court  divided  on  the  beer  question  as  follows:  Upholding 
the  Volstead  Law  Chief  Justice  White,  Associate  Justices  Mc- 
Kenna,  Holmes,  Pitney,  and  Brandeis,  who  delivered  the 
majority  opinion;  against.  Associate  Justices  Day,  Van  Devanter 
Clarke,  and  McReynolds,  who  read  the  minority  opinion. 

"The  decision  upholding  the  Volstead  Law's  definition  of 
intoxicating  liquor  was  rendered  to  appeal  from  the  New  York 
Federal  Court  by  Jacob  Ruppert,  of  New  York.  The  other 
decree  was  on  two  appeals  from  the  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans 


Federal  Courts  by   the  Standard  Brewery  and  the  American 
Brewing  Company,  respectively. 

"Elihu  Root  argued  the  Ruppert  ease  on  November  21  and 
predicted  a  loss  of  $1,000,000,000  from  a  decision  such  as  the 
court  made  to-day  because  of  large  stocks  of  beer  on  hand  and 
the  fact  that  many  breweries  expected  to  save  their  plants 
from  total  loss  by  making  2.75  per  cent,  product.  The  Ruppert 
Brewery  stated  it  had  $1,000,000  worth  of  2.75  per  cent,  beer 
on  hand. 

"The  court  did  not  declare  that  any  beverage  containing  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent,  is  intoxicating,  but  it  did  say  that  Congress 
as  a  war-power  did  so  declare.    Whether  Congress  will  have  this 

power  under  constitutional  pro- 
hibition will  probably  require 
another  decision.  The  court  em- 
phasized that  it  believed  Congress 
alone  could  say  what  is  intoxi- 
cating and  what  is  not  in  the 
decision  in  the  Baltimore  and 
New  Orleans  eases  when  it  de- 
clared that  the  Attorney-General 
and  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  in  ordering  arrests  for 
selling  2.75  per  cent,  beer  were 
assuming  the  powers  of  Congress. ' ' 

Even  among  the  papers  fhat 
entertain  serious  misgivings  as 
to  the  advisability  of  prohibi- 
tion, there  is  no  attempt  to  deny 
the  complete  victory  of  t>"^  sup 
porters  of  lue  Volstead  Act/ 
Thus,  the  New  York  Morning 
Telegraph  says: 

"The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  the 
last  word  in  such  matters,  has 
decided  that  the  Volstead  Act, 
limiting  to  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  the  alcoholic  content  of 
beverage  liquors,  is  constitution- 
al— that  the  law,  as  passed  by 
Congress,  is  legal.  It  is  too  late  to  discuss  the  wisdom  of  such 
law,  except  as  a  preliminary  to  obtaining  its  repeal.  There  are 
now  two  ways  open  to  opponents  of  prohibition.  One  is  an 
action  to  show  that  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  was  not  adopted 
in  due  form,  according  to  the  provisions  of  that  instrument  of 
which  it  has  become  a  part.  The  attitude  of  the  Court  up  to  this 
time  does  not  give  much  encouragement  to  those  who  pin  their 
hopes  upon  this  remedy. 

"The  other,  the  sane  and  the  logical  procedure,  will  be  to 
obtain  a  repeal  of  the  Amendment  itself.  At  least  one  candidate 
for  Congress  has  in  New  York  City  recognized  this  and  is  basing 
his  claims  for  support  upon  his  promise  that  he  will  do  all  in 
his  power  to  effect  such  a  repeal. 

"If  the  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  country  are  opposed  to 
the  Amendment,  if  they  resent  it,  they  will  be  able  in  time  to 
eliminate  it  from  the  body  of  our  organic  law.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  proceed  in  a  lawful  and  orderly  manner,  however. 
And  in  the  meantime  they  will  add  greatly  to  their  strength  by 
obeying  the  law  while  it  stands. 

"Repeated  and  systematic  violations  of  the  plain  terms  of  any 
kind  of  ordinance  never  will  promote  its  ultimate  rejection." 

Likewise,  but  in  a  somewhat  different  spirit,  anticipating 
future  litigation,  the  New  York  Sun  concludes  editorially: 

"The  next  fight  will  be  on  constitutional  prohibition,  and  in  it 
the  suit  of  Rhode  Island  for  the  nullification  of  the  Amendment 
now  occupies  the  most  important  place.  As  a  sporting  proposi- 
tion the  chance  of  judicial  emasculation  of  the  Constitution  is 
about  1  to  1,000. 

"There  is,  however,  another  question  which  must  be  settled. 
It  is  what  the  effect  of  the  concurrency  between  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  contemplated  in  the  enforcement  of  prohibi- 
tion by  the  Amendment  itself  is  and  how  it  must  be  attained. 
There  is  no  other  provision  similar  to  this  in  the  Constitution,  and 
its  interpretation  undoubtedly  wiU  require  months,  if  not  years, 
of  litigation. 

"Meanwhile,  King  Alcohol  as  we  have  known  him  is  dethroned 
and  exiled,  and  if  he  ever  returns  it  will  not  be  as  an  autocrat 
but  as  a  servitor  having  limited  privileges  and  no  rights." 


WILL  HE   GET   HOME  WITH   IT  ? 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 
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YXCHIXG    COXTIN'UES    TO    HOLD    ITS    PLACE 

as  the  great  Ameriean  sport,"  says  the  Albany 
Knickerbocker  Pres.'i,  as  it  remains  "a  conspieuously 
American  pastime,  alt  ho  Russia  and  other  centers  of  social 
uplift  are  beginning  to  challenge  our  supremacy."  The  Prenyl 
cites  the  following  table  of  1919  lynchings,  by  States,  prepared 
by  Monroe  N.  Work,  of  the  Deiiartnieni  of  liecords  and  Resi'arch 
of  the  Tuskegee  Institute: 


Alabama ~ 

Arkansas- .  .                    12 

Colorado 2 

Florida -o 

Oporgia 21 

Louisiana , 7 

Mississippi 12 

-Missouri 2 

Nebraska l 


North  Carolina  . 
South  Carolina  . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Washington .  .  . 
West  Virginia. . 
J<ansas 


Total 


.-? 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 

T 

S2 


These  were  eighteen  more  lyuchings  than  in  191S.  Of  the 
eighty-two  persons  lynched,  seventx-tive  were  negroes  and 
seven  were  white.  One  victim  was  a  woman.  It  is  noleworlliy, 
however,  that  the  numl)er  of  lynchings  for  1919  was  e.\ceptionall\' 
large  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  recent  j'ears.  In  1917 
there  were  but  thirty-eight  lynchings;  and  with  the  exception 
of  1912,  in  which  there  were  14o,  we  find  no  year  exceeding  the 
bad  record  of  1919  nearer  than  19().{,  in  which  there  were  102. 
The  worst  year  for  which  there  is  a  record  is  1892,  which  was 
sigtialized  by  2()S  lynchings.  The  Knickerbocker  Press  says 
•  further: 

"The  classic  crime  wliieh  provides  the  excuse  for  lynching 
was  alleged  against  only  nine  of  the  wliole  ntimber.  The  rest 
were  put  to  death  under  circumstances  of  unmentionable  cruelty. 
and  in  many  cases  with  a  hideous  injustice,  on  such  allegations 
as  'taking  too  much,'  'writing  letters,'  'deceiving  a  mob,' 
"making  )>oastful  remarks,'  or  "disctiHsing  a  lynching.'  Seven 
human  beings  were  tortured  to  death  in  the  South  in  1919 
against  whom  no  charge  was  even  reported.  One  luckless 
individual  was  burned  to  death  because  he  had  been  acquitted 
in  the  courts  of  shooting  a  policeman ;  one  because  he  ventured 
to  apj)eal  from  his  sentence  of  ten  years  in  prison  for  attempt- 
ing the  life  of  another,  and  one  because  the  courts  had  reduced 
Ms  sentence  to  life  imprisonment.  Sometimes  we  wonder  what 
the  Bolshe\'iki  think  of  us." 

Pointing  out  tliat  the  figures  cited  do  not  include  the  victims 
of  race-riots  in  (^hicago,  Washington,  Onuiha,  or  Phillips  County, 
Arkansas,  The  ArkansoK  Democral  (.Little  Kockj,  says: 


"In  the  new 
violence  will  bt; 
our  unenviable 
the  number  of 
County,  which 
without  a  sing! 
record  in  19'2() 
citizens 

"It  is  to  be 
and  the  Soutli 
for  the  orderly 


year  just  .beginning  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  mob 
greatly  reduced  in  Arkansas,  that  we  may  lose 
po.sition  as  one  of  the  three  leading  States  in 
lynchings.  Following  the  example  of  Phillips 
handled   an  outrageous  negro   uj)rising  last   fall 

e  lynching,  the  entire  State  might  well  show  a 
that    would    be    the   j)ride    of    all     thotightfii! 


hoped  that  the  1920  lynching  record  in  Arkansas 
will  show  a  needed  return  to  sanity  and  rispect 
I)rocesses  of  law." 


Says  the  .Mol)ile  Uif/islrr  in  Alabama; 

"The  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  lawlessness  and  crime, 
following  as  a  kind  of  reaction  from  the  excitement  of  the  war, 
and  the  increase  in  crimes  that  excite  lynching  and  the  increase 
in  disposition  to  disregard  the  n'gular  processes  of  law  are 
attributable  to  the  same  influence.  Let  it  be  hoped  that  we 
shall  all  <'alm  down,  arul  come  to  recognize  that  in  a  <'Ountrv  of 
law — of  our  own  \u\\  we  miisl  learn  to  res|)ect  the  law.  We 
shall  be  retarded  in  our  advance  as  a  people  as  long  as  we  counte- 
nance Ihe  practise  of  barbarism  while  jjrofessing  to  obey  the 
rules  of  a  civilized  government.' 

Th(!  Kichmond  Virqiiiitin,  remarking  that  there  has,  in  most 
of  the  Southern  States,  been  a  noticeable  decrease  in  lynching, 
and  that  th<'re  have  been  only  two  in  Virginia  in  twenty  years, 
.says  that  every  lynching  "is  a  blow  at  civilization  and  a  rever- 
sion for  Ihe  time  being  to  savage  and  barbarous  times." 


THE  THIN  WEDGE  OF  THE  EDGE  ACT 

A  STRANGE  SIIYXESS  unciiaracteristic  of  Americans 
seems  to  ha\  e  kept  us  from  taking  our  shan-  of  the 
^  rebuilding  after  the  great  calamity  "which  has  left 
seventy  billions  of  international  trade  derelict,"  observes  the 
New  York  Times,  which  considers  this  baclcwardne.ss  in  the  face 
of  Europe's  after-war  needs  to  be  tniworthy  of  us,  "considering 
the  nature  of  the  opportunity,  which  is  also  a  duty."  A  trade 
authority  writes  in  the  Xew  York  Krcuing  I'ost  that  every  one 
has  realized,  for  a  long  time,  that  "we  must  help  Euroi)e,"  but 
we  needed  something  to  start  us  otT.  and  he  believes  that  the 
Edge  Act  is  paving  the  way  for  decisixc  action  much  as  did  the 
preparedness  parades  which  came  before  the  United  States 
entered  the  Great  War.  The  Kxi)ort  Finance  Act  may,  then,  l)e 
likened  to  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  which  starts  an  opening 
through  the  difficidties  in  the  way  of  financing  Europe.  In 
financial  circles  the  aptly  named  Edge  Act  is  heartily  weh-ome. 
The  Boston  Neirs  Bureau  thinks  it  may  become  second  only  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  in  shaping  American  credit  and  com- 
merce. The  Xew  York  Cotniucrciurs  foreign  -  trade  editor 
believes  that  it  "avUI  do  much  to  stimidate  export  trade  and 
stabilize  business  conditions  the  world  over.'"  The  Odd-Lot 
Reriew,  speaking  from  the  investor's  view-point,  praises  it 
because  it  will  "tend  to  stabilize  foreign-exchange  rates,"  and 
"will  give  investors  greater  confidence  in  foreign  securities." 
Senator  Edge  fliej).,  X'ew  Jerse.y)  tells  proudly  in  a  letter  to  the 
Brooldyn  KaijJe  that  the  bill  which  bears  his  name 

"Is  designed  to  exj)and  the  American  banking  system  to 
every  country  on  the  earth,  to  open  world  markets  to  American 
industry  and  commerce,  to  maintain  and  develop  American 
shipping  and  land  transportation,  to  speed  up  the  wheels  in 
American  factories,  to  keep  American  lal>or  and  capital  em- 
ployed at  full  tiine  on  a  highly  profitable  basis,  to  turn  a  flood  of 
gold  to  the  farm,  plantation,  and  ratige,  and  to  help  the  devas- 
tated countries  of  Euiope  to  find  their  feet  and  provide  work  for 
their  stricken  peoj)le." 

The  Edge  Act  is  \irtiially  an  amendment  to  the  Ft?deral 
Reser\ e  Act  providing  for  the  creation  of  corporations  to  engag<' 
in  financing  export  trade.  It  is  also  a  complement-  to  the  Webb 
Law,  which  enables  American  concerns  to  combine  in  foreign 
trade.  Representative  Piatt  (Rep.,  Xew  York")  has  explained 
in  one  of  the  House  debates  that  our  manufacturers  and  the 
banks  behind  them  are  not  organized  to  do  business  with  cus- 
tomers who  demand  long-term  credit.  At  present,  however, 
conditions  in  Europe  are  such  that  "it  is  only  by  taking  such 
long-term  paper  that  we  can  hope  or  expt^ct  to  keep  our  export 
trade."  Under  the  Edge  Law  the  customer  gets  his  long-term 
credits  and  the  maiuifactun'r  liis  t^uick  rettirns.  As  Senator 
Edge  ex])lains: 

"Tlie  American  manurnci  urer  or  exporter  sells  his  goods  to  a 
European  purchaser,  long-time  credits  are  made  by  the  i)ro- 
posed  corporations  on  collateral  satisfactory  to  the  Federal 
Reservt^  Board,  and  against  this  collateral  are  issued  deb(>ntures 
for  sale  to  American  investors,  and  the  money  so  raised  is  paid 
to  the  producer  or  exi)orler  riglil  here  in  America.  None  of  the 
n-al  motuy  goes  abroad  and  no  burden  is  irjii)osed  on  the  Ameri- 
can people,  but  rather  a  field  of  safe  and  i>rolitable  investment  is 
ojH'ned  for  their  use." 

"Take,  for  instance,  I  lie  cotton  crop,"  .says  the  Xew  York 
'Times,  jjointing  out  liow   Ihe  Kdge  Act  will  work: 

"How  is  the  j)lanler  lo  gel  the  money  which  he  needs  to  pay 
his  debt  lo  oiu"  banks,  wliicii  he  <!an  not  do  unless  he  sells  to 
foreigners/  If  our  export  surplus  must  be  sold  at  home,  there 
may  be  expe(;te(l  a  crash  in  the  tnarket  for  the  col  ton  and  dis- 
comfort for  banks  and  planters.  On  Ihe  oilier  iiand,  how  is  the 
foreign  buyer  to  get  the  cotton  which  he  needs  desperately,  but 
can  not  pay  for,  through  theordinarx  market  machiiier\',  whicii 
is  out  of  gear'.'  Tiie  Edge  corjioralions  are  the  missing  link. 
They  will  judge  Ihe  credit  of  tlu-  foreign  buyer,  and  take  liis 
oMigalioiis,  as  no  ]>laMler  or  planters'  banks  can  be  exp«'cted  to 
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do.  Against  the  foreign  obligations  the  Edge  corporations 
will  issue  their  own  debentures,  and  thus  raise  the  cash  which 
they  will  pay  to  the  planter.  The  debentures  will  be  salable  to 
many  who  would  not  readily  be  persuaded  to  take  the  obligations 
of  the  foreigners,  however  good  they  might  be.  The  cattle  trade 
is  another  agricultural  industry  which  will  be  brought  into  better 

relations  with  foreign  buyers 

"  Our  manufacturing  and  distributing  trades  would  simply 
stop  producing  and  manufacturing  if  there  were  no  institu- 
tions to  finance  their  needs.  Th<\y  would  stoj)  producing, 
not  from  malice  against  wage-earners,  but  from  necessity.  What 
they  pay  in  wages  they  must  get  back  from  th(»ir  goods,  or  shut 
down.  They  do  not  decline  foreign  securities  because  they  are 
bad  or  because  they  distrust  them,  l)ut  because  they  must  have 
money  to  pay  wages  and  can  not  wait,  for  the  maturity  of  even 
the  shortest  bonds,  or  the  shortest  credit  wiiich  will  be  useful 
to  foreign  buyers  under  present  conditions." 

It  is  expected,  Ave  read  in  the  New  York  Juurnal  of  Conimcra', 
that— 

"A  number  of  very  large  corporations  will  soon  be  announced 
as  organized  to  conduct  export ations  of  cotton,  iron,  steel,  grain, 
and  other  staples,  including  meat  products.  A  through  system 
of  trade  surveys  will  be  maintained,  it  is  said,  under  which  all 
American  business  men  will  be  kept  informed  of  credit  conditions 
in  countries  that  make  purchases,  and  transactions  will  be  system- 
atically managed,  so  that  funds  employed  through  the  finance 
corporations  will  eventually  form  a  revolving  capital  for  con- 
tinuing operations." 

Extensive  popular  sui)port  of  the  Edge  Law  corporations  and 
their  successful  operation  would,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  .Jose 
Bornn,  Jr.,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Fust,  "be  of  immeasurable 
benefit  to  this  country's  foreign  business  a.s  a  whole,  and  1hej-e- 
fore  to  its  eternal  prosperity."     In  Mr.  Bornn's  opinion,   llie 


greatest  good  will  come  "from  the  distribution  of  the  burden  of 
whatever  private  financing  of  European  purchasers  may  be 
undertaken,  so  that  it  is  borne  in  a  small  measure  by  many 
instead  of  almost  entirely  by  a  few  of  the  principal  financial 
institutions."  But  upon  the  question  of  popular  support 
everything  depends.  It  is  the  public,  as  The  AnnalisCs  Wash- 
ington correspondent  notes,  which  "has  to  put  up  the  money 
which  is  to  make  the  business  go."  One  writer  on  the  New 
York  Evening  Post's  financial  page  has  been  sounding  financial 
oi)inion  and  finds  bankers  admitting  "that  the  American  public 
is  not  enthusiastic  over  the  i)m-cliase  of  foreign  securities  even 
at  prices  that  yield  attractive  incomes."  The  New  York 
Tribune  quotes  a  banker  as  saying:  "What  is  needed  is  con- 
fidence, and  neither  the  Edge  Bill  nor  any  other  can  legislate 
confidence  into  the  situation." 

And  there  are  those  who  do  not  like  the  idea  behind  the  Edge 
Act.  The  San  Francis<!o  Chronicle  calls  it  a  proposal  to  lend 
our  competitors  "money  more  effectually  to  fight  us."  This 
newspaper  argues: 

"As   the  <H)unlries  needing   this  credit  now  buy  as  little  as 
I)ossible  from  us  except  of  food  and  raw  materials  and  machin/ery 
for  manufacture,  the  effect  of  the  work  of  these  corporatio".  . 
formed,  will  be  to  supply  raw  materials  and  mai'l""      ~  ^'^ 

competitors  and  feed  their  operatives  so  that '  **^®  ^^^  course 
us  in  our  own  and  neutral  markets  while  sup])ly'n"ty  then^'nome 
markets  with  manufactur(>d  goods  which  they  woukl  buy  of  us  if 
they  could  pay  for  them.  Another  effect,  will  be  by  the  en^ 
couragement  of  export  to  prevent  the  accumulation  in  this 
<'ountry  of  surpluses,  with  their  resulting  pressure  to  sell,  which 
woidd  tend  to  decrease  our  living  costs." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF 


Mk.  Bkyan  is  indocd  a  hardy  ((iiadrennial. — PhiUidilphia  Public  Lcdijvr. 

Many  a  live  wire  would  he  a  deafi  one  if  it  wasn't  for  liis  connections. 
-^-Manila  Bulletin. 

Bt'YING  what  you  do  not  need  is  an  easy  road  to  nocdint;  wliat  you  can 
not  buy. — Boston  IJcrald. 

Will  there  be  enough  liKhtnins  to  go  round  for  all  tlic  rods  up  in  1920? 
— Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Any  time  a  woman  candidates  throws  )ier  hat  in  the  ring  it  will  be  last 
.season's  hat. — Saskatoon  Star. 

A  CONDITION  of  half  producmg,  lialf  striking,  and  all  consuming  can  not 
endure. — New  York  Financial  America. 

This  is  leap  year,  but  the  advice  to 
"look  before  you  leap"  is  still  gootl. — 
Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

The  party  who  coined  the  expression, 
"as  busy  as  a  bee,"  must  have  been 
speaking  of  the  |)olitical  bee. — Columbia 
Record. 

Thk  world  has  been  made  about  as 
safe  for  democracy  as  tliis  country 
for  the  Democratic  party. — Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Five  minutes  of  not  buying  counts 
for  more  in  bringing  down  prices  than 
ten  hours  of  cassing  the  protiteer. — 
Franklin  (Pa.)  News-Herald. 

King  Constantine  says  Greece  got 
nothing  by  sticking  to  the  AlUes.  At 
any  rate,  she  got  rid  of  Constantine. — 
New  York  Financial  America. 

Attorney-General  Palmer  says: 
"The  cost  of  living  is  under  control." 
That's  progress.  Now  to  And  out 
whose  control  it  is  imder. — Detroit 
News. 

An  English  scientist  claims  to  have 
discovered  how  to  turn  anything  into 
gold.  But  the  profiteers  discovered 
that  a  year  or  two  ago. — Nashville 
Southern  Lumberman. 

In  reply  to  a  query  from  one  of  our 
feminine  correspondents  who  asks  what 
will  be  the  stylish  flgtire  next  year,  we 
hasten  to  record  our  estimate  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  million  at  least. — 
Manila  Bulletin. 


Pr. 'tfcted  liy  Goor°:e  Matthew  Adams. 

Chorus^"  Carry  .\  oiu-  grip  ?  " 
• — Morris  for  tlie  (ieorge  Matthew  Atlams  Service. 


Money  usetl  to  talk.     N'ow  it  whispers. — New  York   World. 
SoMEHOUY  wants  to  coin  a  two-cent  piece.     A  nickel  is  worth  about  that . 
— Grand  Rapids  Herald. 

The  Navy  did  splendidly  in  Uw  war,  but  i)eace  brings  the  real  fighting. 
— Franklin  (Pa.)  News-Herald. 

The  various  government  controllers  now  have  the  consimicr  pretty  well 
controlled. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

There  is  a  showing  of  teeth  over  the  Treaty,  but  not  all  wisdom  teeth. 
— Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

New  .Iersey,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  should  secede  and  form  tli<- 

Wet  Confederacy. — Chicac/o  Post. 

The  proposed  air-line  to  Cuba  may 
be  all  right,  but  a  pipe-line  would 
meet  a  more  lu-gent  di'imind.— Columbia 
Record. 

Rhode  Isl.^nd's  ijiove  looks  like 
an  attempt  to  have  the  Constitution 
declared  unconstitutional.  —  Greenville 
{S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

.Sometimes  as  long  as  two  weeks 
pass  without  the  resignation  of  a 
Cabinet  Secrt^tary.  —  Boston  Shoe  and 
Leather  Reporter. 

Yes,  1920  rimes  with  plenty,  but 
some  plungers  will  discover  that, 
twenty-one  rimes  with  dim. — Clinton 
(Ind.)  Daily  Clintoniun. 

The  wrapping  paper  that  that  Illinois 
publisher  used  in  an  emergency  for 
printing  his  newspaper  can  still  be  used 
for  wrapping  paper. — Boston  Globe. 

La  Follette  thinks  the  Government 
should  keep  the  railroads  for  five  years. 
That  nian  must  have  a  grudge  against 
the  Lijited  States  Treasury. — New  York 
Financial  America. 

It  Ls  not  known  how  the  historians 
learned  that  Cortez  discovered  ISIexico 
— whether  some  one  told  it  on  him,  or 
whether  he  broke  down  and  confessed 
it. — New  York  Financial  America. 

O  Emma!  'tis  with  pleasure  we 
Improve  tliis  long-awaited  chance 

To  say  how  glad  we  are  to  see 

Your  name  among  our  Emma-grants. 
— Boston  Transcript. 
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SELF-DETERMINED  "   EGYPTIANS 


SEEKING  THE  "GOAL  OF  SELF-DETERMINATION, 
the  Egj-ptian  Nationalists  emploj-ed  two  methods.  They 
were  represented  by  a  delegation  sent  to  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, while  at  home  in  Cairo  they  indulged  in  public  outbursts 
of  protest  against  the  British  Government  and  the  British  Con- 
ciliation Mission  under  Viscount  ]SIilner.  The  Mission's  earliest 
welcome  was  a  declaration  of  boycott,  on  the  grounds,  first,  that 
the  Egyptian  question  is  international,  and  to  enter  into  pour- 
parlers with  the  British  commission  would  be  to  classify  the 
question  as  domestic;  secondly,  that  the  Mission  wishes  to  base 
its  conference  on  a  protectorate,  which  the  Egyptian  nation  does 
not  accept;  and,  thirdly,  objection  was  made  that  the  plebiscite 
must  not  be  held  under  martial  law.     But  later  Cairo  dispatches 


~t^.v_^ 

of  19i2,  1.. 


bad  record  of  19  h> 


CopyrijjliteU   '^y   Un'iriwoo'l   t*i    L'lulerwoi^'i.  NtMv   Vi'i'k. 

EGYPTIAN    OBJECTORS  TO   BRITAIN. 

Never  before  have  Moslem  women  appeared  in  public  demonstrations.     The  Egyptian  Nationalist  flag 

is  waved  in  protest  against  the  British  Government. 


inform  us  that  the  newspaper  El  Whaly,  of  that  city,  reports 
a  meeting  of  Viscount  Milner  and  former  Premier  Rouchdi 
Pasha  and  other  Egyptian  loaders  at  which  it  was  decided  to 
sink  all  differences  and  to  work  together  "to  safeguard  the 
country's  rights."  In  an  interview  with  Rouchdi  Pasha  in  the 
Cairo  Wall  el  Nil  he  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  had  told  Vis- 
count Milner  that  the  best  solution  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  situa- 
tion would  bo  to  transform  the;  protectorate  into  an  alliance. 
The  London  Daily  Chronicle  declares  it  would  be  vain  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  Milner  Mission  started  its  sessions  under  diffi- 
cult circumstances,  but  hopes  it  may  succeed  in  getting  good 
results.  The  ono  official  statement  on  the  purposes  of  Lord 
Milnor's  Mission  was  made  by  Earl  Curzon,  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  said  in  answer  to  a  question  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that — 

"It  will  be  the  object  of  Lord  Milner  and  his  colleagues — in 
consultation  with  the  Sultan  and  his  ministers  and  representa- 


tive Egyptians  of  all  classes — to  devise  the  details  of  a  consti- 
tution by  which  all  these  parties  shall  be  able,  in  their  several 
spheres  and  in  an  increasing  degree,  to  cooperate  in  the  man- 
agement of  Egyptian  affairs.  British  assistance  and  British 
guidance  will  still  be  required.  Nor  will  any  of  those  who  have 
followed  the  history  of  Egypt  for  the  last  forty  years  and  seen 
the  astounding  advance  that  she  has  made  under  our  auspices 
question  the  necessity  of  this  supervision.  Lord  Milner's  Mis- 
sion is  not  going  out  to  Egypt  with  a  constitution  in  its  pocket. 
It  intends  to  consult  all  parties  before  it  even  forms  an  opinion. 
It  is  not  authorized  to  impose  a  constitution.  What  it  has  to 
do  is  to  undertake  the  preliminary  Avork  that  is  necessary  before 
the  future  form  of  government  is  determined.  While  it  is  en- 
gaged in  this  task,  the  Mission,  with  the  assistance  of  the  mate- 
rial which  Lord  Allenby  has  already  collected,  should  be  able  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  causes — some  of  them  obscure,  but  others 

very  patent  and  removable — of 
the  recent  risings  and  the  pres- 
ent discontent,  and  will  be  able, 
as  I  hope,  to  propound  a  remedy. 
They  will,  doubtless,  hear  of 
many  anomalies  and  grievances, 
and  if  they  are  confronted  with 
proved  abuses  in  the  Adminis- 
tration, they  will, I  am  confident, 
recommend  their  extirpation 
with  an  unflinching  hand." 

Earl  Curzon  also  explained 
the  nature  of  Britain's  posi- 
tion in  Egypt,  and  the  task 
with  which  the  Mission  is 
charged  in  working  out  the 
future  form  of  its  government: 

"I  need  hardly  elaborate  to 
your  lordships  the  reasons  for 
which  Great  Britain  is  com- 
pelled to  interest  herself  in  the 
political  fortunes  of  Egypt  and 
is  unable  to  give  any  encour- 
agement to  the  claim  of  com- 
plete national  independence. 
Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that 
Egypt,  if  left  to  stand  alone, 
could  neither  protect  her  fron- 
tiers against  external  aggression 
nor  guarantee  a  strong  and  im- 
partial government  at  home, 
her  geograi)hical  position  at  the 
gate  of  Palestine,  for  which 
it  seems  likely  that  a  special 
responsibility  will  before  long  be  placed  upon  our  shoulders, 
at  the  doorwaj'  of  Africa,  and  on  the  high  road  to  India,  renders 
it  impossible  that  the  British  Empire,  with  any  regard  to  its 
own  security  and  connections,  should  wash  its  hands  of  respon- 
sibility for  Egypt.  Egypt  is,  of  course,  primarily  an  Egyptian 
interest;  tlu;  good  government  and  the  pi'osperity  and  happiness 
of  its  people  are  the  first  concern;  but  it  is  also  a  British  interest 
of  capital  importance;  and  I  suspect  that  there  are  few  who 
would  deny  that  it  is  also  a  world  interest,  and  that  world 
interest  is  best  secured  by  leaving  Egypt  under  the  egis  of  a 
gn-at  civilized  Power." 

A  sharp  rejoinder  to  Earl  Curzon  is  uttered  by  Saad  Zagloul 
Pasha,  president  of  the  Egyptian  Delegation  at  Paris,  who  main- 
tains  that  in  the  first  statement  of  the  British  Government  on 
its  i)olicy  and  designs  in  Egypt  since  1014  the  Egyjitians  find  all 
their  fears  rtializod.  His  i)rotest  appears  in  U Europe  Nouvclle 
(Paris),  from  which  we  quote  as  follows: 

"The  only  change  to  bo  noted  is  that  the  abyss  between  the 
aggres.sors  and  their  victims  has  become  deeper.     The  struggle 
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becomes  fiercer.  This  struggle  is  unequal  if  one  judges  from  the 
view-point  of  brutal  force  against  unarmed  right;  but  it  is  a 
struggle  from  which  Egypt  sooner  or  later  \nll  come  forth 
victorious,  because  she  defends  an  ideal,  and  there  is  no  force 
on  earth  that  can  indefinitely  conquer  an  idea.  .  .  .  What 
answer  does  Lord  Curzon  make  to  the  question  whether  Egypt 
by  right  and  fact  is  not  justified  in  claiming  her  independence 
and  in  claiming  that  the  protectorate  ijnposed  upon  her  by  force 
is  legal.  He  makes  no  answer  to  this  question.  He  is  content 
to  say  that  Egypt  should  esteem  itself  happy  because  she  escaped 
annexation,  which  was  the  design  of  a  strong  party  in  England. 
As  to  treaties  guaranteeing  the  autonomy  of  Egypt,  as  to  Egypt's 
intervention  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  as  to  the  rights 
of  Egypt  to  the  independen<''e  warranted  by  the  victorious  issue 
of  the  war,  there  is  not  a  single  allusion.  What  happened,  then, 
in  the  secret  deliberations  of  the  Peace  Conference  and  by  what 
imperative  arguments  were  the  English  plenipotentiaries  able 
to  persuade  President  Wilson  to  sacrifice  his  own  principles  and 
their  Allies  to  sacrifice  the  very  objects  of  the  Avar?" 

The  London  Daily  Aretes  believes  that  the  task  of  all  British 
administrators  in  Egypt  would  be  rendered  much  more  simple 
and  Egyptian  agitators  Avould  be  (h'prived  of  thf^ir  most  effective 
weapon  "if  Great  Britain  ac- 
cepted a  mandate  for  Egypt  and 
administered  the  country  as  a 
trust  for  the  League  of  Nations, 
instead  of  ruling  it  by  virtue  of  a 
protectorate  declared  after  war 
with  Turkey  broke  out."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  London  Times  says 
that  Egyptians  who  have  the  wel- 
fare of  their  country  at  heart  should 
use  their  influence  in  the  cause  of 
popular  order,  for  they  must  imder- 
stand  that  v"  while  disorder  lurks 
in  the  background  of  Egyptian  life 
their  -hopes  are  at  a  standstill." 
Giving  the  new  ministry  their  full 
support.,  (hey  should  then  endeavor 
to  clear  the  public  mind  of  certain 
evident  misapprehensions,  and  this 
important  British  daily  adds: 

"There  coidd  be  no  course 
more  suicidal  for  Egyptians  them- 
selves than  to  boycott  the  IMilner 
Mission  or  to  endeavor  to  obstruct 
\t^  work  by  intimidation.  Its  com- 
ing to  Egypt  will  be  Egypt's  oppor- 
tunity, and  very  much  will  depend 
on  the  way  in  which  that  opjjor- 
tunity  is  used." 
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THE   GAP  IN  THE   BRIDGE. 


-Punch  (London). 


BRITON'S  AMERICAN 
DISCOVERY 


T 


BUSINESS  MEN. 

Peack  An<;el — "  Be  so  kind  as  to  sign  tliis  peace  treaty." 
American   Sen.a.tors — "  Oli,    no,    we   never    do    anything    for 


nothing.' 


A  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

President  Wilson — "  I  thought  I  could  trust  you  witli  it!," 

—  Wesl7ninster  Gazette  (London). 

FOREIGN   FLINGS   AT   AMERICAN    DELAY. 


N  her  great  ])eace  crisis 
America  will  take  her  course 
regardless  of  mean  consider- 
ations, as  she  has  always  done, 
and  it  is  the  opportunity  of  Britain 
to  help  America  see  clearly  that 
"Americanism  is  something  nobler 
than  its  base  counterfeit — Ameri- 
can interests."  This  is  the  message 
of  one  of  England's  most  distin- 
guished editors,  Mr.  A.  G.  Gar- 
diner, and  he  delivers  it  to  his 
compatriots  throtigh  the  columns 
of  the  London  Duilij  News,  which 
he  edited  for  many  years.  His 
warrant  for  interpreting  the  Ameri- 
can mind  to  the  British  comes  from 
the  experience  just  gained  in  a 
sojourn  in  the  United  States  during 
which  he  addrest  many  audiences 
in  public  and  in  private.  To  his 
view  America  stands  "like  a  man 
in  a  fog,  uncertain  of  the  path, 
puzzled  by  the  confusion  of  tongues 
that  sounds  in  his  ears,  and  half  disposed  to  give  up  the  ad- 
ventiu-e  and  try  to  get  back  to  the  ground  he  has  left."  Mr. 
Gardiner  proceeds: 

"Having,  through  its  President,  proclaimed  a  new  gospel, 
and  seen  it  accepted  by  the  world,  it  is  now  seriously  considering 
whether  it  shall  not  disown  it.  The  President  is  a  sick  man, 
confined  to  his  bedroom,  perhaps  with  permanently  depleted 
physical  power.  He  was  warned  by  his  doctor  before  he  started 
on  his  tour  that  he  did  so  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  He  did  not  die — 
how  narrowly  he  escaped  is  known  only  to  those  in  his  immediate 
entourage — but  the  gi'eat  appeal  which  he  alone  could  make 
to  the  x^Lmerican  people,  and  which  it  had  been  his  design  from 
the  beginning  to  Jtiake,  was  not  heard,  or  heard  only  in  the 
accents  of  a  tired  man. 

"That  is  the  great  tragedy.  The  case  has  not  been  put,  to  the 
American  people.  But  it  is  also  the  gi'eat  hope.  For  in  spite 
of  all  formidable  influences  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  case  is 
put,  if  once  the  American  people  are  seized  with  the  great 
argument  and  see  that  the  choice  before  the  world  is  now  com- 
petition in  force,  in  which  America  will  be  involved,  or  an 
international  accommodation  that  will  obliterate  force,  the 
verdict  will  be  the  verdict  of  sanity  and  wisdom." 

The  impression  he  took  away  from  contact  with  Americans 
many  and  varied  is  that  of  "a  people  eager  to  know  the  truth, 
eager  to  do  their  duty  to  the  world,  but  puzzled  as  to  what  that 


— Hvrps^en  (Christiania). 
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duty  is,  confused  by  the  false  lights  of  political  wreckers,  and  "Germany  played  an  immense  r61e  in  our  national  economy 

turning  in  vain  to  the  press  for  an  enlightened  leadership."  in  prewar  time.     Germany  imported  from  Russia  agricultural 

We  read  further:  products  and  raw  materials  in  general,  and  exported  to  Russia 

manufactured  and  semimanufactured  products.     The  following 

"It  is  a  people  infinitely  mixed,  but  splendidly  sound  at  the  data  for  the  last  five  years  before  the  war  picture  the  economic 

core,  a  people  more  subject,  I  think,  than  any  people  extant  interrelations  of  these  two  countries: 
to  the  impulse  of  great  collective  emotion. 

"Let  it  once  catch  the  light,  let  it  once  see  clearly  that  Amer-  Russian  Export 

ieanism  is  something  nobler  than  its  base  counterfeit — American  1909  1913 

interests — and  it  will  take  its  course  with  a  grand  disregard  of  Rubles  Rubles 

mean  considerations   that  has  always  characterized  it  in   the  ^^  ^^''  ^^"'-  ^^  ^^''  ^^"'• 

great  crises  of  its  history  To  Germany 387.000,000  452,000,000 

-This  countrv  can  help  it  to  see  the  light.     It  can  help  it  ."  ^'""^^  ^"^^^'^ 288,000,000  266,000,000 

to  make  the  record  of  1920  fitting  and  an  everlasting  memorial."  ..  ^^s...... :::;::::::::::::::::::  IIZ'Z     T.ZZ 

"    other  countries 487,000,000  502,000,000 


GERMANY  S   RUSSIAN   OPPORTUNITY 

RUSSIAX  REJOICING  over  the  withdrawal  of  the  Allies 
and  the  satisfaction  exprest  in  some  Allied  countries 
-  that  Russia  is  off  their  hands  cause  concern,  however, 
to  those  who  see  the  door  opening  for  Germany  into  Russia. 
Germany  has  always  been  Russia's  chief  commercial  customer, 
we  are  reminded  by  Russian  journals,  and  a  trade  alliance  seems 
a  natural  return  to  prewar  conditions.  Whatever  Germany's 
hopes  and  intentions,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  fact  that 
in  some  Russian  circles  the  final  refusal  of  the  Allied  governments 
to  continue  armed  intervention,  to  quote  the  Vladivostok 
Golos  Rodiny,  a  Cadet  organ,"  means  the  end  of  Russian  anarchy." 
Long  ago  this  journal  warned  the  optimistic  that  armed  inter- 
vention of  foreign  battalions  "comprised  the  very  idea  of  the 
struggle  against  anarchy  and  Bolshevism  in  the  eyes  of  the 
national  masses  and  poured  new  strength  into  the  weakening 
organism  of  the  Russian  communist  international,  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  a  popular  struggle  for  national  unity."  The 
Soviet  Republic  Vladivostok  journal,  Dalnevostochnoe  Obozrenie, 
charges  that  foreign  politicians  have  been  trying  to  split  the 
former  great  Russian  Empire  into  its  elementary  parts,  a  policy 
"unacceptable  even  to  the  most  moderate  elements  in  the 
country,"  and  it  warns  Russians  that  the  "bitter  experience  of 
intervention"  should  teach  them  a  lesson  and  keep  them  from 
joining  one  side  or  the  other. 

Alongside  this  dictum  it  is  interesting  to  place  an  article 
from  the  same  Vladivostok  journal  on  the  natural  trade  alliance 
of  Russia  and  Germany.  It  is  recalled  that  before  the  war 
Germany  "played  an  even  greater  role  in  the  Russian  import 
trade  than  in  the  Russian  export  trade,  that  it  occupied  first 
place,  and  left  all  other  countries  far  behind."         We  read  then: 

"The  war  has  changed  much  in  the  economic  relations  of  the 
countries,  but  it  could  not  change  those  purely  natural  factors 
which  determined  the  economic  relations  between  the  Powers 
before  the  war.  Conditions  undoubtedly  will  impel  both 
Russia  and  Germany  to  follow  the  .same  commercial  course 
as  before  the  war.  If  before  the  war  Germany's  great  active 
role  in  the  life  of  our  national  economy  might  have  become 
a  check  upon  the  development  of  our  own  productive  forces  in 
view  of  the  imperialistic  character  of  German  capital,  now 
the  democratization  of  Germany,  her  renunciation  of  imperial- 
istic tendencies  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  regulating  competi- 
tion of  world-wide  trade  relations  on  the  other,  afford  Russia 
ground  to  fear  less  the  (jconomic  domination  by  Germany,  and 
the  hindering  of  her  own  productive  forces.  In  the  further  trade 
relations  of  Russia  with  the  Powers  the  question  will  be  not  of 
domination  and  exploitation,  but  of  collaboration  aiming  at 
higher  achievements  of  human  progress." 

If  the  old  trade  relations,  then,  are  likely  to  revive,  the  Russian 
parties  which  are  striving  for  [he,  regeneration  of  the  country 
must  build  their  policies  in  accord  with  them,  even  tho  at 
present  Russia  is  in  "a  state  of  chaos  and  her  political  and  econo- 
mic organism  has  disint<'grated,"  while,  on  the  other  hand,  one 
"can  not  clearly  fore.see  the  conditions  in  which  Central  Europe, 
and  particularly  Germany,  will  be  placed."  To  summarize 
these  prewar-trade  ties: 


Russian  Import 

1909 

Rubles 

50  Per  Cent. 

From  Germany 354,000,000 

"      Great  Britain 128,000,000 

"      France 49,000,000 

"      United  States , 57,000,000 

"      Other  countries 136,000,000 


1913 

Rubles 

5Jf  Per  Cent. 

642.000,000 

170,000,000 

56,000,000 

74,000,000 

192,000000 


PROSPECTS   OF   GERMAN   MAJORITY 
SOCIALISTS 

GERMANY'S  MAJORITY  SOCIALISTS  will  be  ab- 
sorbed or  annihilated  by  the  independents  in  the  com- 
ing elections  is  the  prediction  of  a  Berlin  political  cor- 
respondent of  the  Paris  Temps,  who  says  the  present  Govern- 
ment, through  ignorance  of  economic  realities,  has  succeeded  in 
impoverishing  all  classes  of  society  except  the  Socialists  and 
in  destroying  the  public  credit.  It  is  not  necessary  to  rob  the 
bourgeoisie  in  order  to  destroy  capital,  he  writes,  but  sufficient 
to  favor  the  depreciation  of  money  and  to  tax  exorbitantly  all 
those  who  are  unable  to  increase  their  resources.  All  lucrative 
employment  is  reserved  for  incapable  and  uninformed  "com- 
rades," and  in  public  office  they  utterly  disorganize  administra- 
tion by  corruption  and  incompetence.     We  read  further: 

"The  best  elements  of  society  are  excluded  from  political  and 
economic  fields.  The  desperate  situation  of  these  newly 
made  pariahs  is  indicated  in  the  astonishing  number  of  suicides 
in  the  upper  bourgeoisie  and  in  the  middle  classes.  Such  a  dark 
picture  is  not  drawn  from  imagination,  and  must  have  inevitable 
reaction,  social  and  political.  The  symptoms  of  such  reaction 
are  now  to  be  discerned,  and  the  approaching  legislative  elections 
will  undoubtedly  make  them  evident  to  all.  At  present  indigna- 
tion against  sabotage  methods  of  Berlin  is  most  intense  and 
impressive  in  western  Germany  and  in  her  southern  states. 
'Los  von  Berlin!'  the  cry  in  the  Rhineland  on  the  morrow  of 
the  revolution,  has  been  adopted  now  by  the  He.ssians,  the 
Wurttemburgers,  and  the  Bavarians,  who  wish  to  live  and 
work  without  being  engulfed  in  the  frenzy  of  the  Communists. 
The  National  Assembly  voted  in  favor  of  centralist  laws  and 
flattered  itself  that  it  was  creating  a  unified  Reich  or  realm. 
Every  day  centralism  dared  a  little  farther  reach.  After  the 
army  was  seized  upon  followed  the  diplomatic  service,  then 
finance,  then  the  railroads — in  a  word,  all  branches  of  govern- 
ment, one  after  the  other.  But  now  resistance  rises  against  the 
despotism  of  the  Berlin  'comrades.'  Outsiders  do  not  want 
their  proconsuls  to  come  and  disorganize  local  administrations 
and  appropriate  tlu;  funds  of  particidar  states.  The  people 
show  a  new  attachment  to  their  institutions  and  their  franchises 
of  other  days 

"This  Socialist  republic  which  has  successively  supprest 
individual  lib(>rty,  property  rights,  inviolability  of  domicile,  and 
has  terrified  all  interests,  is  now  nearing  a  crisis.  On  one  side  are 
ranged  all  the  partizans  of  order,  while  the  Majority  Socialists, 
who  refu.sed  to  conciliate  the  bourgeois  i)arties  are  headed  more 
and  more  to  the  Left  or  to  the  Right.  Noske  consorts  with 
i\w.  Militarists,  others  glide  lowanl  tlu;  Spartacdsts  and  Soviet 
Russia.  The  great  Socialist  Majority  party,  whi(;h  it  seeiH(>(l 
was  to  organize  the  revolution,  no  longer  possesses  force,  cohe- 
sion, or  equilibrium." 
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8HEER    OBSTINACY. 
Little  George — "  Did  you  ever  see  such  an  unsociable  creature? 
No  matter  liow  much  I  tickle  him  with  this  pretty  spike,  he  simply 
won't  be  tamed!"  — The  Star  (L,onAoi\). 

AMERICA   IRELAND'S   WESTERN  FRONT 

THERE  IS  A  WESTERN  FRONT  in  the  age-long  Irish 
controversy,  as  there  was  in  the  world-war,  and  as  in 
the  war  there  the  main  issue  will  be  decided.  That  front 
is  America,  according  to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  leader  of  the 
group  of  Irishmen  which  seeks  an  Irish  national  solution  in  the 
Dominion  of  Ireland.  Moreover,  the  most  emphatic  British 
demand  for  ^an  Irish  settlement,  he  assures  us,  is  led  by  the 
London  Times  and  based  upon  "Anglo-American  arguments." 
The  protagonists  on  both  sides  of  the  Irish  political  struggle  have 
"transferred  their  main  operations  to  the  United  States,"  and 
they  were  not  wrong  to  do  so.  The  Irish  question  is  a  world 
question,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "not  only  because  millions  of  those 
who  have  a  deep  personal  inter- 
est in  its  settlement  are  scattered 
all  over  the  world,  but  much  more 
because  certain  root  principles 
involved  are  among  those  for 
which  the  late  war  was  fought." 
Writing  in  The  Irish  Statesman 
(Dublin),  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
proposes  to  show  the  American 
people — for  it  is  they  and  not 
their  President  or  Government 
that  can  act  in  the  matter — 
"that  they  have,  while  the  very 
foundations  of  world  peace  are 
being  weakened  by  this  ancient 
Vrong,  an  opportunity  as  great 
a.s  their  responsibility  is  grave." 
We  read: 


"Hitherto  the  American  people 
have  been  indoctrinated  with  the 
opinions,  hopes,  aspirations,  and 
passions  of  the  party  which  has 
swept  all  before  it  in  National- 
ist Ireland.  Now  they  are  hav- 
ing presented  to  them  for  the 
first  time  in  an  organized  cam- 
paign the  opinions,  hopes,  aspira- 
tions, and  passions  of  the  opposite 
— the  'Ulster'  —  extreme.  Pro- 
fessor Turner  asserts  that  'in 
America  Irish  matters  are  usu- 
ally discust  by  extremists,' 
that  is,  by  people  who  refuse 
to  hear  the  other  side.     But  this 


■MADAM,    WILL  YOU  WALK?" 

— The  Sunday  Chronicle  (Manchester). 


is  not  the  usual  American  way.  I  ask  our  American  friends  with 
full  confidence  not  only  to  hear  both  aides,  but,  when  they  have 
heard  them  and  realize  what  an  impassable  gulf  divides  them,  to 
listen  to  those  moderate  folk  who  believe  that  they  have  found 
a  bridge  in  Dominion  self-government.  Americans  rightly 
wish  the  Irish  people  to  have  the  government  they  want  and  the 
majority  are  asking  for  a  Republic.  Yet  Americans  can  not 
support  an  Irish  Republic  without  serious  danger  of  civil  war  in 
Ireland.  On  the  other  hand  if  they  argue,  as  does  Professor 
Turner,  that  Ulster  has  the  same  right  to  separate  herself  from 
Ireland  as  Ireland  has  to  break  away  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  British  Empire,  and  cite  as  he  does  the  instance  of  West 
Virginia,  then  they  run  counter  to  the  national  sentiment  of 
four-fifths  of  the  Irish  at  home  and  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
the  Irish  abroad." 

The  advocates  of  a  Dominion  settlement,  we  are  told,  are 

mostly  business  men  who  have 
taken  no  active  part  in  politics 
and  are  satisfied  that  a  demand 
for  the  fullest  measure  of  self- 
government,  consistent  with  the 
military  safety  of  the  group  of 
islands  of  which  Ireland  is  a  part, 
is  now  the  one  way  of  setting 
up  a  government  in  Ireland 
which  wUl  have  any  chance  of 
attaining  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  They  refuse  to  break 
up  the  unity  of  their  country,  but 
once  it  is  assured,  they  are  willing 
to  concede,  within  the  Domin- 
ion of  Ireland,  any  provincial 
rights  which  may  meet  the  needs 
and  aUay  the  fears  of  the  mainly 
Protestant  population  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  island. 
Sir  Horace   Plunkett  continues: 


THROUGH    DISTORTED    GLASSES. 
Uncle  Sam — "Golly!     It's  shameful  the  way  Jawn  bullies  them 

— The  Passing  Show  (London). 


Irish  patriots!" 


"We  do  not  expect  Americans 
to  trouble  themselves  with  the 
details  of  an  Irish  settlement. 
I  have  no  more  than  indicated, 
in  the  broadest  outline,  what  a 
body  of  Irish  opinion  which  makes 
no  extravagant  claim  of  author- 
ity, but  which  Americans  would 
certainly  respect,  believes  to  be 
the  wisest  procedure  at  the 
moment.  We  ask  all  lovers  of 
Ireland  to  advise  the  Irish  people 
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to  give  it  their  thoughtful  consideration  at  the  present  crisis  in 
the  affairs  of  their  coiintr3\  I  know  the  chief  difficulty  in  in- 
teresting Americans  in  the  Dominion  solution  is  that  tliey  have 
no  experience  of  it.  But  they  have  only  to  look  across  their 
northern  border  to  see  it  conferring  upon  English-speaking 
l)eople  as  full  and  as  imrestricted  democratic  freedom  as  the}- 
I)ossess  themselves.     And  Canada  is  not   without  its  Ulster. 

"Readers  of  The  Irish  Statesman  need  not  be  told  that  the 
British  Government  in  Ireland  in  its  latest,  and,  I  think  it  safe 
to  say,  its  final,  stage,  is  in  itself  a  terrible  evil  fraught  with  the 
gravest  consequences  to  the  future  of  our  country.  You  can  not 
make  new  crimes  without  making  new  criminals.  You  can  not 
discredit  all  the  law  that  exists  without  weakening  the  sanction 
of  the  law  to  come.' 

HOW   JAPAN   CAN   BEAT  BOLSHEVISM 

JAPAN'S  BEST  WEAPON  against  Bolshevism  in  Asia  is 
Shantung,  in  the  Anew  of  some  far-eastern  journals,  among 
which  is  The  Kobe  Herald.  The  argument  is  that  if  Japan 
hands  over  Shantung  to  China, 
on  condition  that  South  China 
and  North  China  get  together 
and  establish  a  stable  govern- 
ment, a  mortal  blow  ^^all  be  dealt 
to  Bolshevism,  which  is  becoming 
more  and  more  the  Red  peril  of 
the  Orient.  If  Bolshevism  gets 
anj'  footing  in  China,  it  is  said, 
it  will  not  be  long  before  it  ^\dll 
spread  to  Korea  and  Japan.  The 
Tolno  Government  is  sending 
strong  reenforcements  to  Siberia 
to  stay  the  Red  tide  and  safe- 
guard the  lives  and  interests  of 
Japanese  there  and  in  Mongolia 
and  Manchuria.  But  the  shorter 
and  surer  way  of  preserving 
peace  in  Far  Eastern  Asia,  accord- 
ing to  The  Kobe  Herald,  is  for  the 
Japanese  Government  "for  once 
to  cast  precedent  and  prejudice 
to  the  winds,  and,  ignoring  the 
claims  of  their  own  chauvinists 
and  the  restraints  of  diplomats, 
tell  Peking  and  Canton  that  they 
will  hand  over  Shantung  unre- 
servedly at  once  on  condition  that 
the  south  and  the  north  sink  their 
<lifferences  and  establish  a  stable 
government."     We  read  then: 


JAPAN S    TWO    ROADS 

The  Road  of  Militarism  is  blocked  up,  and  the  only  road  open  is 
over  the  high  hill — the  Road  of  Democracy. — Jiji  (Tokyo). 


"Some  such  masterly  stroke  as  this  would  not  only  insure 
peace  and  order  in  China,  which  Japan  professes  to  have  most 
closely  at  heart,  but  it  would  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of 
the  medieval  craft  which  such  men  as  Lodge  and  Johnson  and 
other  American  Senators  have  been  maneuvering,  much  to  the 
iinperilment  of  intcjrnational  relations  and  good  fellowship,  and 
establish  a  far  better  claim  upon  the  Chinese  people  than  all  the 
secret  treaties  in  existence.  The  antagonism  of  th(;  ('hinese 
would  disappear,  trade  would  revive,  and  an  abifling  friendship 
between  the  two  neighboring  peoples  would  take  the  plact;  of 
the  present  mistrust,  suspicion,  and  latent  hostility.  And  Mr. 
Hara  could  do  this,  if  he  n^solutely  determined,  as  the  Minister- 
President  of  State  and  the  Chief  Executive  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  the  Emixror,  to  settle  all  differences  with  ("hina 
offhand,  and  make  th(!  name  of  Japan  honored  in  as  great  a 
measure  as  any  nation  at  any  time  has  been  honort'd  among  the 
nations." 

This  journal  proceeds  to  note  the  extent  of  Bolshevik  activi- 
ties in  central  Asia  and  informs  us  that  Tashkend  is  the 
center  whence  emissaries  capable  of  speaking  the  different 
languages  are  being  sent  to  India  and  Afghanistan.  We  are 
told  further  that — 


"The  Soviet  is  conducting  a  well-thought-out  propaganda  in 
Turkestan  and  Afghanistan,  that  in  Afghanistan  being  regarded 
as  of  prime  importance.  Asiatic  propaganda  has  been  established 
and  a  Soviet  Commissary,  it  is  stated,  has  sent  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Sun  Yat  Sen  urging  a  Soviet  revolution  in  China.  So  it  is  evident 
that  the  menace  to  mankind,  with  which  European  and  Amer- 
ican statesmen  have  temporized  and  which  labor  in  various  lands 
has  indirectly  encouraged,  is  now  coming  quite  near  home— to 
people  in  Japan.  The  taint  of  Bolshevism  appears  to  have 
already  affected  a  number  of  Korean  revolutionaries,  a  Kokusai 
dispatch  reporting  the  arri\'al  of  a  Korean  delegation  at  Chelia- 
binsk,  a  town  on  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  this  side  of  the  Ural 
Mountains,  to  establish  relations  with  the  Soviet  Government." 

Evidence  of  the  growth  of  Bolshevism  in  China  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  the  Shanghai  Export  Agents'  Union,  a  Chinese 
organization,  called  the  attention  of  the  Peking  and  Canton 
administrations  to  the  necessity  of  resuming  peace  negotiations 
because  "the  country  is  seething  with  Bolshe^ik  propaganda, 
and  the  least  spark  will  ignite  an  uncontrollable  conflagra- 
tion."     The  Kobe  Herald  adds: 

"The  message  sent  to  the 
northern  and  southern  capitals 
stated  that  if  a  Lenine  arises  in 
China  and  issues  a  call  to  arms, 
'the  disaster  will  be  a  worse 
catastrophe  than  those  of  the 
Manchu  and  Taiping  rebellions.' 
We  presume  the  Shanghai  Ex- 
port Agents'  Union  know  what  is 
going  on  in  the  country,  and  they 
state  that  fanatics  are  scattered 
all  over  China  and  are  paving  the 
wa3'  for  Bolshevism.  Certainly 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in 
this,  as  it  is  known  that  thou- 
sands of  Chinese  have  been 
working  with  the  Red  Guards 
for  many  months." 

From  other  sources  also  we 
learn  that  the  Bolshevik  leaders 
are  more  and  more  turning  their 
faces  toward  the  East,  and  the 
London  Times  says  they  already 
hold  a  considerable  part  of 
Transcaspia  and  the  central 
Asian  states  and  plan  to  attack 
the  port  of  Krasnovodsk  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian. 
The  Times  proceeds: 

"They  dream,  it  is  said,  of 
rousing  the  myriads  of  China, 
and  their  basest  instrument  in 
European  Russia  are  Chinese  as- 
The  intimate  relations  they  are 
establishing  with  Afghanistan  give  them  a  further  chance  of 
expanding  their  position  in  Asia.  The  Bolsheviki  do  not  talk 
Marxian  doctrines  to  the  Afghans,  who  would  not  understand 
them  if  they  did.  The  theme  of  their  emissaries  in  Kabul  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  words:  'Attack  Britain  through  India.' 
One  of  their  agents,  an  official  named  Bravin,  is  now  in  the 
Afghan  capital,  wherc^  he  is  believed  to  have  acquin^d  consider- 
able influ(mce.  The  Indian  n(>wspapers  note  his  presen(^e  there, 
and  state  that  one  of  his  confedcTates  has  got  into  India,  where 
he  is  printing  nsvolutionary  h'aflcts  at  some  spot  not  yet  discov- 
ered. Suritzky,  another  Bolsluivik  agent,  has  been  received  with 
'extraordinary  honors'  at  Herat.  Several  hundred  'Hindus' 
are  said  to  have  been  trained  in  Bolshevik  propaganda  work  at 
Moscow,  and  some  of  them  are  on  their  way  to  India  with  con- 
sid(Table  supplies  of  Bolshevik  gold.  The  Hindu  renegade 
Baranatulla,  who  headed  the  recent  Afghan  mission  to  Moscow, 
declared  that  his  chief  purjiose  was  'th(>  exi)ulsion  of  the  British 
from  Asia.'  Tho  the  transfer  of  the  Bolshevik  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  middle  Asia  may  be  regarded  as  extrenu-ly  doubtful, 
tlien^  is  ample  evidence  that  llie  Bolsheviki  are  thinking  of  ex- 
l)loiting  revolutionary  possibilities  in  the  East.  .  .  .  Their  real 
trend  is  eastern  and  not  western,  they  are  framing  big  i)Ians, 
and  the  ultimate  goal  at  which  they  aim  is  probably  India." 


sassins  and  Tatar  horsemen. 


A  NEW   NIAGARA   POWER   PLANT 


SOME  NOVEL  FEATURES  mark  the  new  Queenston- 
Chippewa  power  development  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
Niagara  River,  now  well  under  way.  One  detail  is  the 
reversal  of  the  flow  of  the  Welland  River,  whose  present  mouth, 
where  it  runs  into  the  Niagara,  will  become  an  intake.  Niagara 
water  will  flow  up  the  Welland  for 
four  miles  and  a  half,  and  then 
through  a  nine-mile  canal  to 
Queenston  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
that  marks  the  limit  of  the  pres- 
ent Niagara  gorge  and  the  site 
of  the  falls  in  a  former  geologic 
age.  Here  will  be  the  power- 
plant,  utilizing  a  fall  of  over 
three  hundred  feet  to  ^;he  level  of 
Lake  Ontario.  The  horse-power 
developed  will  be  300,000,  but 
not  all  of  it  can  be  used  with- 
out shutting  down  some  of  the 
power  in  the  older  Canadian  plants.  Otherwise,  the  limit  of 
flow  assigned  to  Canada  by  international  agreement  would  be 
exceeded.  Does  this  large  preparation  indicate  a  reliance  on  an 
early  extension  of  this  limit?  The  technical  papers  are  silent 
on  this  point.  Our  quotations  are  from  an  article  in  The  Engi- 
neering News-Record  (New  York,  December  18),  which  we  quote 
and  condense: 

"Work  on  the  new  hydroelectric  development  at  Niagara 
Falls,  which  the  Hydroelectric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario 
started  in  1918,  is  progressing  at  an  expected  rate  of  speed.  Some 
little  difficulty  has  been  met  in  holding  the  slope  in  the  deep 
cuts  in  the  earth  overburden,  but  this  has  not  caused  serious 
retardation,  and  the  prospect  now  is  that  power  will  be  available 
in  1921. 

"As  at  present  designed,  the  plant  wiU  develop  300,000  horse- 
power with  a  flow  of  10,000  cubic  feet  per  second  or  a  develop- 
ment of  30  horse-power  for  each  cubic  foot  per  second.  The  old 
Niagara  River  power-plants  developed  from  12  to  15  horse-power 
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PLAN   OF  THE   NEW  NIAGARA  POWER   DEVELOPMENT 


per  second-foot,  the  new  Ontario  Power  Compiany's  develop- 
ment on  the  Canadian  side  about  17,  and  the  new  Hydraulic 
Power  Company's  development  on  the  American  side  about  20. 
"The  project  comprises  four  and  one-half  miles  of  river 
canalization  and  nine  miles  of  power-canal  dug  in  the  dry.  The 
river  canalization  is  in  the  WeUand  River,  whose  direction  will  be 

reversed  from  its  present  mouth 
up  to  the  canal  intake  where  the 
control  works  will  be  built.  The 
canal  extends  across  high  land 
beyond  the  Niagara  gorge  to 
the  power-house,  which  will  be 
built  at  the  foot  of  the  gorge 
at  the  river  elevation.  Water 
will  be  delivered  to  the  power- 
house by  penstocks  laid  on  the 
slope  of  the  bluff.  ' 

"The  river  -  channel  section 
is  being  excavated  by  dredge 
and  cableway,  to  provide  suffi- 
cient waterway.  Canal  excava- 
tion is  largely  through  rock  with 
a  heavy  earth  overburden.  The 
first  one  and  a  quarter  miles  of  the  canal  just  beyond  the  river 
is  in  earth  section;  the  remainder  is  in  rock  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  earth  section  opposite  the  Whirlpool,  where  an  old 
gorge,  probably  a  former  bed  of  the  Niagara  River,  drops  the 
rock  bottom  so  deep  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  found  the 
canal  on  rock. 

"At  a  distance  of  about  2,400  feet  from  the  river  the  canal 
widens  out  into  a  f orebay  1 ,000  feet  long  and  300  feet  wide  at  the 
intake  gate.  The  penstocks  are  of  riveted  steel  plates  14  feet 
in  diameter  and  about  450  feet  in  length  and  extend  down  the 
steep  bank  of  the  gorge  and  the  river  from  the  forebay  to  the 
power-house.     No  surge  tanks  or  stand-pipes  will  be  required. 

"The  work  at  present  may  be  divided  into  that  on  the  river, 
that  on  the  canal  proper,  and  that  on  the  power-house.  In  the 
Welland  River  a  dredge  is  working  up  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Niagara  River  and  has  reached  the  Michigan  Central  Railway 
bridge,  about  a  half-mile  from  the  mouth.  This  dipper  dredge 
is  spoihng  into  scows  which  are  being  taken  out  into  the  Niagara 
River  and  dumped.  A  cableway  excavator  farther  up  the  river 
has  done  a  certain  amount  of  work,  but  is  now  operating  at  full 
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LOOKING  OVER  FOREBAY  EXCAVATION  TOWARD  INTAKE.      (BACKGROUND  IS  ON  OTHER  SIDE  OF  NIAGARA  RIVER.) 
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Ulustratii'iis  i>y  <'"U:tesy  of  "  Chcnih-al  and  Metallurgical  Entrlm-rn  ii  j 

Fig.    1.     AJAX  DEFYING  THE  LIGHTNING.  FiG.  2.     ALASKAN  SNOWS. 

Brass  (Cu.67,  Zn.  3.3)  annealed  half  hr.  at  650  Brass  (Cu.  67,  Zn.  33)  annealed  half  hr,  at  550 
deg.  C.  and  half  hr.  at  850  deg.  C.  deg.  C.  and  half  hr.  at  850  deg.  C. 


Fig.   3.     THE  APPROA(  HING  STORM. 

Same  as  Fig.  2  after  3,000  kg.  pressure 
ana  reanncaling. 


METALLURGICAL   MASTERPIECES— OR    CURIOUS   CHEMICAL   CUBISTRY. 


capacity.  Between  3,000,000  and  4,000,000  cubic  yards  of 
earth  is  the  total  excavation  in  the  ri^■er.  About  one-quarter 
of  this  has  been  removed. 

"The  larger  part  of  the  work  in  the  canal  has  been  done, 
beginning  at  the  forebay  end.  The  forebay  itself  is  practically 
completed  and  channelers  and  drills  are  working  in  the  rock 
cut  between  the  forebay  and  the  end  of  the  earth  overburden 
excavation.  The  construction  railway  is  completed,  all  except 
a  short  section  at  the  upper  end  and  is  in  operation  carrying 
trains  of  earth  and  rock  cars  to  the  spoil  dump,  which  is  on  a 
spur  tw^o  miles  to  the  west  of  the  canal-line. 

"Two  of  the  big  concrete  bridges,  those  carrying  the  St. 
Catharine's  &  Thorold  Electric  Railway  and  that  carrying  the 
Wabash  Railway,  are  completed.  The  twin  bridges  carrying 
the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Michigan  Central  are  imder  way, 
the  foundations  being  all  done  at  this  time.  At  the  power- 
house site  the  whole  face  of  the  cliff  has  been  stript  and  a  con- 
struction railway  is  being  built  down  to  the  river  edge  from  a 
connection  to  the  main-line  road,  about  a  mile  below  the  power- 
hou.se  site.  A  steam-shovel  has  been  worked  along  about  fifty 
feet  above  the  river-level  and  is  engaged  in  excavating  the 
power-house  site." 

NATURE   AS   A   CUBIST 

THE  UNUSUAL  COMBINATION  of  a  good  joke  and 
really  valuable  information  is  to  be  found  in  a  communi- 
cation to  Chemical  mid  Metallurgical  Eiu/ineering  (New 
York)  from  Martin  Seyt,  entitled  "Contributions  by  Metal- 
lography to  L'Ari  Nouveau."  Mr.  Seyt  presents  microphoto- 
graphs  of  alloys  in  various  stages  of  crystallization  and  treats 
them  as  cubist  pictures,  giving  them  fanciful  names.  By  con- 
necting this  name  with  the  i)roper  alloy,  its  manner  of  crystal- 
lization may  well  be  kept  in  mind,  and  Mr.  Seyt's  article  may 
thus  serve  as  a  mnemonic  system,  alt  ho  it  is  not  probable  that 
he  had  any  such  tiling  in  his  head  when  he  wrote  it.  Mr.  Seyt 
recalls  at  the  opening  of  his  article  the  canvas  entitled  "Nude 
Descending  a  Staircase,"  shown  some  years  ago  at  a  Post-Impres- 
sionist exhibition.  It  might,  h(!  says,  have  hung  with  propriety 
in  any  Sunday-school  library,  and  that  all  that  was  visible  to  Ww, 
properly  naked  human  ey(!  was  th<!  cfTigy  of  inanj^  shingles 
flying  through  the  air.     He  goes  on: 

"Those  who  have  followed  the  (hibist  and  other  Post- Impres- 
sionistic schools  of  art  will  immediately  recognize  in  the  accom- 
jianying  rnicropluitographs  taken  from  a  paper  by  F.  CJ.  Smith 
read  bcfon'  the  Institute  of  Metals  Division  the  remarkable  de- 
Higns  which  develop  in  twinned  crystal  forms  of  a  certain  non- 
ferrous  metals,  more  especially  in  brass  and  alloys  of  tin. 

"Fig.  1  indicates,  from  a  Cubist  sland|)oint,  a  n  presentation 
of  '  Ajax   Defying  the   Lightning.'     Ajax   will   he  recognized  as 


standing  at  the  extreme  left,  in  the  shadow  of  a  rock  in  the 
low^er  left  foreground  (which  explains  his  dark  color).  The  light- 
ning is  clearly  defined  in  bold  zigzag  strokes,  and  t  he  flying  timbers 
at  the  left  indicate  a  Kansas  cyclone.  The  somewhat  exaggerated 
but  subtle  note  of  a  blown  leaf  is  rather  distinctive  of  Matisse 
than  of  Pares.  The  real  origin  of  the  picture  is  a  field  of  twinned 
crystals  in  brass:  (67  per  cent,  copper,  33  per  cent,  zinc)  reannealed 
at  850°  C.  for  one-half  hour  after  one-half  hour  at  650°  C. 

"The  same  brass  reannealed  for  one-half  hour  at  850°  C.  after 
one-half  hour  at  550°  C.  reveals  a  remarkable  Cubistic  impres- 
sion of  Alaskan  snows.  The  door  of  the  prospector's  cabin  is 
shown  on  the  right,  with  the  surging  billows  of  snow  in  the 
foreground  on  the  left.  The  study  is  full  of  pathos,  showing 
the  cabin  door  open  to  the  blast,  the  frail  tenement  obviously 
abandoned,  while  the  observer  perceives  in  the  visible  distance 
the  rear  of  the  dog-sled  as  it  is  drawn  away.  This  indicates  that 
the  prospector  is  out  of  provisions,  and  is  setting  forth  in  quest 
of  food.     The  subtitle  might  well  be  'The  Drive  of  Hunger.' 

"The  structure  shown  by  a  field  of  the  same  brass  that  has 
been  under  3,000  kilograms'  pressure  after  reannealing  under  the 
same  conditions  as  in  the  case  of  that  shown  in  Fig.  2  is  entitled 
as  a  picture,  'The  Approaching  Storm.'  One  sees  the  deluge  of 
rain  beating  against  a  wayside  signboard  on  the  right,  while  on 
the  left  the  lightning  flashes  through  the  sky  and  rends  the 
brown  bosom  of  the  earth." 

Nor  is  chemical  cubistry  confined  to  angles  and  straight  lines. 
Bewildering  curves  that  may  mean  anything  from  crippled  birds 
to  storm-beaten  morning  glories  are  equally  easy.  If  all  this 
had  been  known  in  the  brief  hour  of  the  cubist  craze,  one  may 
imagine  the  honors  of  some  exhibition  being  carried  off  by  a 
practical  joker  of  scientific  attainments.     We  read  on: 

"Very  different,  indeed,  are  the  results  obtained  by  alloys  of 
tin  with  arsenic  and  antimony.  The  accompanying  microphoto- 
graphs  are  of  crystals  found  in  a  ternary  system  between  tin, 
antimony,  and  arsenic.  Fig.  4  .  .  .  reveals  the  change  of  cu- 
boidal  crystals  into  curvilinear  forms  as  the  arsenic  content 
reaches  approximately  5  per  cent.  The  value  of  these  designs  in 
Cubistic  art  is  slight,  l)Ut  if  we  hark  back  to  the  long,  curved  lines 
of  that  phase  of  draftsmanship  following  Aubrey  Beardsley  and 
his  cult,  we  find  them  full  of  inspiration.  We  have  named  Fig.  4 
'Wounded  Bird  in  Nest.'  Of  course,  wounded  birds  do  not  usual- 
ly take  to  tluiir  nests,  but  we  (!laim  the  i)rivik'ge  of  artistic  license. 

"No.  5,  which  is  another  alloy  of  tin,  antimony,  and  arsenic, 
contributed,  as  in  the  cas(^  of  No.  4,  by  Messrs.  Stead  and 
Spencer  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  older  organization,  the  Insti- 
tute of  Metals  of  Great  Britain,  is  a  Japanese  scene  which  might 
be  called  'Morning-Glories  in  the  Hice-fields  afl<T  a  Storm.' 

"We  have  heard  .so  inuch  of  the  need  of  art  cour.ses  for 
students  engaged  in  science  and  engineering  that  we  offer  this 
sketch  to  demonstrate  that  our  metallographers  are  making  con- 
tributions fully  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  (he  most  advanced 
of  the  school  of  Post-Impressionist  painters." 
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THE   STUDY  OF  THE   NORMAL   CHILD 

RESEARCH  INTO  THE  CONDITIONS  AND  MODES 
of  action  of  the  human  organism  certainly  should  not 
■  be  limited  to  the  abnormal.  Study  of  the  diseased,  the 
degenerate,  and  the  malformed  is  necessary  and  valuable;  but 
most  of  our  population  are  approximately  normal,  and  it  is  the 
average  healthy  man,  woman,  or  child  with  whom  we  have  gen- 
erally to  deal.  The  State  of  Iowa  has  recently  established  a 
research  and  welfare  station  for  normal  children.  "What  is  a 
normal  child? "  asks  Dr.  


Fl(i.   4.      WOtNDED   BIRD   IN   NKST. 

Alloy  (Sn.  70,  Sb.  20.  As.  5)  etched  12  hr.  X 


Bird  T.  Baldwin,  direc- 
tor of  the  station,  in  an 
article  printed  in  The 
Iowa  Alumnus,  and  now 
reissued  in  separate 
form  by  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  Iowa  City. 
There  are,  he  says,  ap- 
proximately a  million 
children  in  the  State  of 
which  all  but  about  one- 
tenth  belong  in  the  so- 
called  normal  group. 
But  are  all  of  this  group 
entitled  to  be  rated  as 
really  normal?  Is  each 
child  developing  accord- 
ing to  his  or  her  maxi- 
mum   ability    for    im- 

provemeht?  Are  special  physical  and  mental  handicaps  and 
defects  being  removed?  What  are  the  principles  governing  their 
growth  and  development?  How  may  we  conserve  the  good  and 
make  them  better?     He  goes  on: 

"It  was  to  answer  these  questions  and  to  contribute  directly 
to  the  upbuilding  and  advancement  of  these  so-called  normal 
children  that  the  Child  Welfare  Research  Station  was  established 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  State  University  with  its  ideals  of 
scholarship  and  service.  The  law  provides  on  a  permanent 
basis  for  the  'investigation  of  the  best  scientific  methods  of  con- 
serving and  developing  the  normal  child,  the  dissemination  of 
such  information  acquired,  and  the  training  of  students  for  work 
in  such  fields.' 

"With  the  passing  of  this  law  on  April  21,  1917,  there  was 
initiated  a  new  epoch  in  the  scientific  study  of  child  development 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  already  other  States  have  fol- 
lowed the  leadership  of  Iowa.  The  best  children  are  none  too 
good  for  this  great  State,  which  ranks  first  in  a  number  of  natural 
products  of  civilization,  and  its  people  will  be  contented  with 
nothing  less.  The  attention  of  this  State  is  turned  from  a  mor- 
bid, diseased  society  of  defectives,  delinquents,  degenerates,  dere- 
licts, and  social  misfits  to  a  big  constructive  program  which  will 
eliminate  these  by-products  of  humanity  through  preventative 
means,  and  insure  the  continuous  impi-ovement  of  every  child 
to  the  maximum  ability  for  its  native  endowment.  The  exten- 
sive work  that  has  been  done  throughout  this  country  and 
abroad  on  defective  children  during  the  past  decade  has  helped 
to  clear  the  ground  and  to  suggest  some  methods  of  attack 
for  the  fascinating  and  profitable  work  on  the  so-called  normal 
child.  It  is,  of  coiu-se,  more  difficult  to  see  the  finer  differences 
among  normal  children,  to  note  how  handicaps  and  how  special 
defects  may  be  removed  and  native  abilities  improved,  than  to 
observe  marked  abnormalities;  but  it  is  decidedly  more  inter- 
esting and  important,  because  with  these  children  lie  the  prog- 
ress or  retrogression  of  Iowa  and  the  things  for  which  this 
great  Commonwealth  preeminently  stands  in  this  country. 
Iowa's  program  is  fundamental  and  is  capable  of  infinite  ex- 
pansion and  refinement.  Its  children  must  be  assets,  and  not 
liabilities. 

"What  is  a  normal  child?  ...  In  the  past,  scientists  have  tried 
vainly  to  describe  an  'average  child '  at  a  given  chronological  age, 
without  realizing  that  in  so  doing  the  wide  individual  differences 
which  exist  among  children  destroy  or  comprornise  the  specific  traits 
of  each.  A  new  approach  must  be  formulated  which  will  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  individual,  differentiate  specific  traits,  and 


offer  a  series  of  norms  or  standards  from  different  points  of  view. 
This  is  the  work  to  which  the  Research  Station  is  dedicated. 

"For  purposes  of  scientific  analysis  and  explanation,  the  writer 
has  found  that  every  child  has  six  parallel  and  interrelated  ages: 
(1)  A  chronological  age  in  years,  months,  and  days,  denotive  of 
the  temporal  span  of  life;  (2)  a  physiological  age  denotive  of  the 
stages  of  physical  growth  and  maturity;  (3)  a  mental  age  deno- 
tive of  the  appearance  and  ripening  of  the  instincts,  capacities, 
and  nodes  in  learning  and  acting;  (4)  a  pedagogical  age  denotive 
of  the  rate  and  position  in  school  progress;  (5)  a  social  age  de- 
notive of  the  degree  to  which  the  child  makes,  adapts,  and  con- 
trols social  adjustments  involving  altruism  and  cooperation;  and 

(6)  a  moral  and  religious 
age  denotive  of  fairly 
well-defined  nodes  of  de- 
velopment in  moral 
judgments,  nodes  of  con- 
duct, and  of  religious 
awakenings.  These  six 
ages  are  all  present  at 
any  chronological  age  of 
a  child'5  development 
and  his  chronological 
age  is  best  known  and 
least  important.  ...  In 
a  normal  child  ea«h  age 
is  developing  at  its  maxi- 
mum and  the  physiologi- 
cal, mental,  pedagogical, 
social,  and  moral  ages 
nicely  balance  each 
other." 


Fig.  5.    morning  gloriks  in  thk  .         . 

4.  RICE-FIELDS  AFTER  A  STORM.  '^^      important      tUUC- 

tion  of  the  station.  Dr. 

Baldwin  tells  us,  is  that 
of  serving  as  a  State  laboratory  and  clearing-house  for  the 
examination  of  children  of  promise,  recording  and  evaluating 
their  normal  development  from  year  to  year.  Special  note  is  to 
be  made  of  those  not  using  all  of  the  abilities  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, those  thought  to  be  gifted  with  special  abilities  and  talents, 
and  those  representing  the  highest  standards  attained  in  the 
state  at  large,  for  comparison  and  improvement.     He  continues: 

"The  prevention  of  disorders  and  their  causes,  the  conserva- 
tion of  native  resources,  and  remedial  training  or  treatment  are 
the  fundamental  aims  underlying  the  examinations.  Emphasis' 
is  placed  on  the  fact  that  young  children  should  be  brought  to 
the  station  before  wrong  habits  of  thought  and  action  become 
firmly  established  or  before  physical  and  mental  defects  advance 
beyond,  repair.  The  Child  Welfare  Laboratories  include,  in 
addition  to  research  equipment,  facilities  for  individual  exam- 
inations and  offer  open  clinics  for  children,  above  the  feeble- 
minded level,  in  nutrition,  physical  growth,  physiological  age, 
mentality,  psychological  diagnosis,  psycho-educational  develop- 
ment, and  social  analysis 

"The  station  is  concerned  with  the  conservation  and  improve- 
ment of  Iowa's  million  or  more  so-called  normal  children.  To 
this  end  it  is  working  with  abandon,  and  very  important  results 
already  have  been  obtained." 


GERMAN  AND  AMERICAN  DYES— The  situation  of  the 
German  dye  industry  is  discust  by  the  Nette  Freie  Presse  of 
Munich  in  a  most  optimistic  manner.     It  saj's: 

"German  brains,  it  is  now  planned,  are  to  be  lured  by  Entente 
gold  and  prest  into  the  service  of  our  former  enemies,  principally 
in  America,  where  drugs,  chemical  products,  and  dyes  are  so 
awfully  scarce.  American  indigo,  it  is  said,  has  been  rejected 
by  the  dyeing  industry,  the  same  as  American  salvarsan  by 
physicians.  No  wonder  Americans  have  offered  a  Munich 
chemist  an  annual  salary  of  two  million  marks!" 

On  this  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
(Chicago)  comments  as  follows: 

"To  those  who  are  familiar  with  what  American  chemical 
industry  has  accomplished  during  the  war  this  item  would  be 
amusing  if  it  did  not  reveal  the  fact  that  the  old  arrogance  and 
coneeit,  which  it  was  hoped  the  war  would  somewhat  modify, 
still  dominate  to  a  considerable  degree  the  German  mind." 
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THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  TRANSMUTATION? 

To  READ  SOME  OF  THE  PRESS  COMMENTS  on 
the  news  of  a  recent  achievement  by  Sir  Ernest  Ruther- 
ford, one  would  think  that  he  had  discovered  a  way  of 
changing  lead  into  gold  or  dust  into  foodstuffs.  "Transmuta- 
tion," as  the  alchemists  understood  it,  has  little  chance  of  mate- 
rializing. It  was  the  actual  change  of  one  known  substance  into 
another,  without  gain  or  loss.  The  changes  with  which  chem- 
istry' has  familiarized  us  are  accompanied  by  the  gain  or  loss  of 
something.  Iron  "turns  into"  rust  when  o.xj'gen  is  added- 
Water  "turns  into"  hydrogen  gas  when  oxj-gen  is  subtracted. 
The  recent  wonders  to  which  we  are  now  being  introduced  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  now  have  agencies  capable  of  decom- 
posing bodies  but  lately  supposed  to  be  "elements,"  that  is, 
substances  incapable  of  decomposition.  If  Sir  Ernest  has  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  hydrogen  from  nitrogen,  this  proves  not 
that  nitrogen  has  been  "transmuted"  into  hydrogen  in  the  old 
alchemic  sense,  but  that  nitrogen  is  a  compound  of  which  hy- 
drogen is  an  element.  It  has  been  known  since  the  earlier  ex- 
periments with  radium  that  metals  of  the  series  to  which  lead 
.belongs  are  compounds  of  lead  with  helium.  So  far  this  kind 
of  transmutation  has  worked  only  one  way;  no  one  has  been 
able  to  put  the  helium  back  again,  after  its  loss  has  turned  one 
metal  into  another;  changes  of  this  kind  are  usually  beyond 
human  control  and  often  require  centuries.  Just  how  far  Sir 
Ernest  has  been  able  to  effect  their  control  cabled  accounts  do 
not  now__enable  us  to  conclude.  Saj^s  The  Evening  Post  (New 
York) : 

"Noah  Webster  says  that  transmutation,  as  applied  to  metals, 
means  the  change  from  one  kind  of  metal  to  another,  as  from 
the  base  metals  to  gold  or  silver.  But  Prof.  George  B.  Pegram, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Physics  at  Columbia  University, 
who  spoke  of  the  discovery  to-day,  cautioned  against  taking 
that  definition  too  literally.  It  does  not  mean,  he  said,  that  a 
brownstone  house  is  likely  to  transform  itself  into  a  structure  of 
marble,  to  say  nothing  of  its  likelihood  of  becoming  a  mansion 
of  gold  or  silver.  Real-estate  speculators  need  not  take  upon 
themselves  the  satisfaction  of  thus  being  able  to  inject  any  such 
optimistic  possibilities  in  their  selling  talks.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  not  work. 

"In  fact,  so  far  as  Professor  Pegram  can  tell,  everything  will 
run  along  much  the  same,  'for  the  ordinary  person,'  as  if  the 
discover^'  had  never  been  made.  But  he  insists  that  it  makes 
a  world  of  difference  in  scientific  research. 

" '  It  simply  means,'  he  said, '  that  by  the  aid  of  radium  science 
has  learned  to  retard  or  accelerate  the  disintegration  of  different 
elements  at  will.' 

"Knowledge  of  the  fact  that  various  elements  do  change  from 
one  form  to  another  has  been  common  property  for  many  years. 
Professor  Pegram  said.  But  this  is  the  first  discovery  that 
makes  it  possible  for  man  to  control  in  any  way  those  changes, 
and  it  may  or  may  not  be  employed  in  a  commercial  way,  he 
said.  For  the  time  being,  it  is  of  significance  only  to  scholars 
of  scientific  research. 

"Professor  Pegram  does  not  believe  the  discovery  is  so  new 
as  the  cable  dispatch  announcing  it  would  indicate.  In  fact, 
he  said,  Professor  Rutherford  performed  most  of  his  experiments 
leading  to  the  discovery  during  the  six  years  prior  to  1906, 
wh(;n  he  was  professor  of  physics  at  McGill  University  at  Mon- 
treal. Discoveries  along  this  and  other  lines  during  that  time 
were  probably  a  great  factor  in  his  being  chos(;n  in  190G  as  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  the  University  of  Manchester,  where  he  has 
been  since  he  left  Montreal,  until  this  fall.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  aead<;mic  year  Professor  Rutherford  aiutc.oAHlvd  Prof.  Sir 
J.  J.  Thomson,  as  professor  of  jjhysics  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge!. 

"Professor  Pegram  showtKl  copies  of  experiments  made 
nearly  a  year  ago  by  Professor  Rutherford,  in  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  hydrog<!n  atoms — or  ions,  as  they  are  called 
when  th(!y  are  electrified — from  nitrogen  gas.  This  prov(!S  tliat 
nitrogen  can  be  decomposed  by  man,  with  the  aid  of  radium, 
and  thus  shows  that  even  in  those  experiments  the  theory  of 
transmutation  has  been  proved. 

"The  only  thing  aVjsolutely  new,  therefore,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Pegram,  is  the  possibility  that  Professor  Rutherford  has 


just  recently  been  able  to  drive  out  other  kinds  of  atoms  than 
hydrogen  from  nitrogen  gas. 

"Professor  Rutherford's  discovery  of  hydrogen  atoms  in  nitro- 
gen molecules  was  explained  by  Professor  Pegram  in  the  following 
manner: 

"For  some  years  it  has  been  a  known  fact  that  radium  decom- 
poses into  a  succession  of  other  substances,  finally  becoming 
static  in  a  substance  somewhat  resembling  lead.  When  radium 
first  begins  to  decompose,  it  shoots  off  three  different  kinds  of 
rays,  or  particles,  named  by  Professor  Rutherford  alpha,  beta, 
and  gamma  particles.  It  has  been  known  just  how  far  these 
different  particles  will  penetrate  into  a  given  element  or  sub- 
stance. Consequently,  by  shooting  alpha  particles  of  radium, 
known  as  helium  atoms,  into  a  chamber  filled  with  nitrogen 
gas.  Professor  Rutherford  found  that  rays,  or  particles,  were 
registered  on  a  phosphorescent  plate  some  distance  farther  than 
these  radium  particles  are  known  to  be  able  to  penetrate. 

"Therefore,  he  knew  that  the  radium  particles  had  succeeded 
in  driving  hydrogen  atoms,  or  ions,  out  of  the  nitrogen  molecules. 
Whether  these  helium  atoms,  or  ions,  will  be  able  to  drive  out 
other  than  hydi'ogen  atoms  from  elements  is  still  problematical. 
It  is  an  easier  process  with  hydrogen  than  with  other  elements, 
because  of  the  weight  of  hydrogen.  Hydrogen,  of  course,  having 
an  atomic  weight  of  1,  is  the  lightest  element  known,  whereas 
the  atomic  weight  of  helium  is  4.  Thus,  when  helium  is  shot 
against  hydrogen,  it  has  a  force  of  four  to  one,  and  the  hydrogen 
breaks  up. 

"However,  other  elements  may  ultimately  be  broken  up  by 
helium,  because  of  the  consideration  of  the  velocity  of  helium. 
Helium  atoms  have  a  velocity  of  about  31,200,000,000  centi- 
meters per  second. 

"Professor  Pegram  said  he  was  very  anxious  to  obtain  full 
and  complete  reports  of  the  recent  experiments  of  Professor 
Rutherford,  because  he  believed  that  the  cabled  report  signifies 
discoveries  even  beyond  those  announced  some  time  ago.  And 
even  these  are  immensely  significant  in  the  field  of  physical 
research,  he  said." 


A   MINING-MILL    UNDERGROUND 


A  MINING-MILL  beneath  the  earth's  surface — the  first  in 
America,  and  probably  in  the  world — is  nearing  com- 
^  pletion  above  timber-line  in  Ouray  County,  in  the  heart 
of  one  of  Colorado's  greatest  gold  deposits.  It  is  thus  described 
by  W.  F.  Wilcox  in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  Decem- 
ber 13) : 

"At  the  great  altitudes  in  which  most  of  the  gold-mining 
companies  of  Colorado  are  obliged  to  operate,  tremendous  bodies 
of  snow  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  winter.  Mine-buildings 
and  mills  erected  at  great  cost  are  often  swept  away  without 
a  moment's  warning  and  many  lives  lost  by  the  immense  ava- 
lanches of  snow  let  loose  far  up  on  the  peaks,  which  bury  the 
buildings  under  thousands  of  tons  of  snow  or  sweep  them  like 
playthings  into  the  canons  below.  So  the  mill  has  been  taken 
from  the  surface  altogether,  and  put  in  the  one  safe  place — 
inside  the  mine  itself,  wholly  beneath  the  ground.  The  main- 
tenance of  a  reduction-mill  on  the  surface  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mine  would  be  practically  impossible,  hence  the  company  devised 
what  is  claimed  to  be  the  first  wholly  underground  reduction 
mining-mill  on  this  continent.  The  company  in  the  past  has 
met  with  such  heavy  losses  from  destructive  slides  that  it  ap- 
peared to  be  but  a  matter  of  suspension  of  activities  during  the 
winter  or  a  storage  of  ore  until  spring.  However,  the  problem 
has  been  solved  and  the  mine  will  be  enabled  to  operate  both 
mine  and  mill  the  year  round  in  so  far  as  weather  conditions  are 
concerned.  The  mill,  which  is  of  fifty  tons  daily  capacity,  is 
expected  to  cost  approximately  $7,000.  The  mill  is  located  off 
a  heading,  a  little  more  than  one  thousand  feet  back  from  the 
mouth  of  the  cross-cut  tunnel  and  at  a  vertical  depth  of  050 
feet.  Here  a  raise  is  made  vertically  112  feet  from  the  tunnel- 
level,  with  a  sump  10  feet  in  dei)th  below  the  tunnel-level.  At 
another  point  1,000  feet  back  from  the  mouth  or  portal  of  the 
tunnel,  an  incline  is  made  that  connects  with  the  raise  05  feet 
above  the  tunnel-level.  From  this  point  of  connection,  the  ore- 
bin  room,  crusher-room,  ball-mill  room,  roughing  table-room, 
flotation  tank-room,  pilot-room,  and  filt(>r-room  are  excavated 
on  either  side  and  in  successive  stei)s  down   the  incline. 

"  Doubtless  other  mining  companies  operating  in  regions  often 
visited  by  destructive  snow-slides  will  follow  the  example  of 
this  Colorado  company,  if  (iver  their  pn^sent  properties,  are  un- 
fortunate enough  to  be  destroyed  by  slides." 
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A  MINING-MILL  UNDERGROUND. 


TO   DO    AWAY   WITH  DETOURS 

THE  DETOUR,  the  abomination  of  the  motoring  tourist, 
is  necessary  because  every  road  must  be  occasionally 
rebuilt  and  because  it  has  been  considered  impossible  to 
motor  over  a  road  when  it  is  under  repair.  This  last  belief 
is  thought  unwarranted  by  a  writer  in  Municipal  Journal  and 
Public  Works  (New  York,  December  22),  who  sets  forth  the  rea- 
sons why  it  is  quite  possible  and  proper  to  rebuild  the  right  and 
left  sides  of  a  road  separately,  the  traffic  meanwhile  using  the 
other  edge.  The  dividing-line  between  the  two  constructions, 
instead  of  being  objectionable,  furnishes,  he  says,  a  useful  mark 
for  separating  the  traffic.     Says  this  writer: 

"The  vehicle-using  public  is  becoming  accustomed  to  detour 
signs,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  they  have  become  recon- 
ciled to  these  time-consuming,  machine-\sTecking,  nerve-racking 
accompaniments  of  road-construction  and  repair.  If  there  is  any 
possible  way  of  overcoming  this  serious  inconvenience  it  should 
be  adopted.  It  is  becoming  even  more  serious,  rather  than  less 
so,  with  the  increasing  use  of  concrete  for  pavements,  which 
must  stand  closed  to  traffic  for  an  additional  week  or  two  after 
the  road  has  been  closed  for  a  similar  period  while  grading  and 
concrete  construction  was  going  on. 

"The  only  possible  plan  for  avoiding  detours  that  has  been 
suggested,  so  far  as  we  recall,  is  to  construct  and  complete  one- 
half  of  a  given  stretch  of  road  at  a  time,  traffic  meanwhile  using 
the  other  side  of  the  center  line  of  the  road.  To  this  it  is  ob- 
jected that  this  plan  makes  a  joint  and  line  of  weakness  in  the 
center  of  the  road ;  in  spite  of  which,  however,  it  has  been  followed 
in  many  cases. 

"We  suggest  that,  in  the  case  of  roads  where  two  lines  of 
traffic  are  provided  for  by  a  width  of  twenty  feet  or  more  (which 
should  include  all  durable-surface  roads),  there  be  no  effort  to 
l)ond  the  two  halves  into  one  continuously  bonded  whole,  but 


tliat  they  be  considered  as  two  pavements,  separated  from  each 
other,  traffic  being  expected  to  confine  itself  to  its  respective 
sides  and  not  use  the  center.  There  might  even  be  an  advantage 
in  setting  a  line  of  stone,  concrete,  or  brick,  raised  slightly  above 
the  surface,  down  the  center  line,  the  pavemen*  on  each  side 
being  constructed  against  this  as  a  ciu-b.  Besides  the  greater 
convenience  to  traffic  and  in  construction  which  this  plan  would 
afford,  such  a  center  curb,  with  a  color  different  from  that  of  the 
pavement,  offers  another  advantage. 

"Marking  a  line  down  the  center  of  a  i^aved  street  or  country 
road  has  a  strong  tendency  to  prevent  automobile  accidents. 
Such  a  line  causes  the  drivers  of  cars  unconsciously  to  keep  on 
the  right  side  of  the  road.  Drivers  of  approaching  vehicles  have 
a  stronger  tendenej^  to  keep  at  a  safe  distance  apart.  The 
decided  advantage  of  the  center-line  mark  was  first  noticed  on  the 
Baltimore-Washington  road,  where  the  concrete  surface  w^as 
built  one-half  at  a  time,  leaving  a  clearly  defined  line  at  the 
point  of  juncture.  It  was  noticed  that  drivers  almost  universally 
kept  to  their  own  side  of  the  road,  whereas  on  unmarked  roads 
there  was  an  almost  universal  tendency  to  drive  in  the  center  of 
the  road,  and  in  approaching  and  passing  vehicles  the  tendency 
was  to  allow  the  smallest  margin  of  clearance  possible.  Chief 
Engineer  Mackall,  of  the  Maryland  State  Road  Commission, 
and  C.  M.  Upham,  State  highway  engineer,  of  Delaware,  both 
plan,  after  observing  residts  on  the  Maryland  road,  to  paint  a 
black  line  down  the  center  of  their  paved  State  roads. 

"If  it  is  an  advantage  to  endeavor  to  persuade  drivers  to 
use  the  two  halves  of  the  road  as  two  separate  roadways,  why 
inconvenience  the  public  by  building  both  of  them  at  once,  or 
increase  cost  and  maintenance  troubles  by  trying  to  join  them 
into  one  structural  whole,  Avith  the  joint  imperceptible?  A  line 
of  white  stone  or  concrete  down  the  center  of  a  bituminous 
road,  or  of  red  brick  in  a  concrete  road,  would  furnish  a  perma- 
nent, ineradicable  line;  and  in  the  case  of  concrete  pavement 
would  provide  opportunity  for  two  expansion  joints  and  take 
the  place  of  the  irregular,  unsightly  crack  that  is  found  following 
the  center  of  so  many  roads  made  of  this  material." 
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THE   BLUE   BIRD'S   SONG   FLIGHT 


NOBODY  SEEMS  to  admire  Maurice  Maeterlinck  more 
than  the  musicians;  but  report  has  it  that  Maeterlinck 
hates  music.  Debussy  made  fame  for  himself  as  well 
as  for  Maeterlinck  out  of  "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  and 
Maeterlinck  is  said  to  have  been  barely  willing  to  speak  to 
the  composer  afterward.  What  reward  he  gave  Dukas  for 
putting  "Ariane  et  Barbe  Bleu"  to  music,  or  Fe\Tier  for  his 
treatment  of  "]Monna  Vanna,"  or  Loeffler  for  the  "Death^of 
Tintagiles,"  history  does  not  record.  If  his  dislike  of  music 
is  a  fact,  there  might  be  those  who  could  imagine  Mr.  Maeter- 


TlIK    C KKATORS   OF     "THE    BLUE    BIRD." 

Wolff,  the  compo.ser,  standing  over  Maeterlinck,  the  poet,  in  friendly 
converse.    The  report  that  the  poet  usually  grows  to  hate  the  com- 
poser seems  refuted  here. 


linck  so  cold  to  the  ordinary  human  emotions  as  to  be  pleased  at 
the  absence  of  a  pronounced  success  of  Wolff's  musical  version 
of  his  "Blue  Bird,"  lately  done  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage 
at  the  Metropolitan,  which  Mr.  Maeterlinck  crossed  the  Atlantic 
especially  to  witn<'ss.  At  any  rate,  most  of  the  critics  are,  in 
fact,  half-hearted  in  praise,  tho  th(!y  do  not  all  find  fault  for 
th(;  same  reason.  Indeed,  the  new  opera  se(!ms  good  or  bad 
in  proportion  to  whether  you  like  things  this  way  or  that; 
whether  you  like  Debussy's  whole-tone  scales  or  are  thankful 
that  Mr.  Wolff,  th<!  new  composer,  didn't  use  them  over  again 
because  Maeterlinck  furnished  the  t(;xt;  whether  you  think 
music  that  expresses  symbolism  should  dream  through  the 
realms  of  diaphanous  sound  or  should  come  out  with  "red- 
blooded"  blares  on  good  brass  instruments.  Mr.  Finck,  of  tho 
N(!W  York  Evcniiuj  I'o.sl,  s(;ems  better  satisfied  than  the  otlusrs. 
We  should  hit  him  tell  the  story  if  he  didn't  linger  over  it  too 
long,  for  it  must  be  true  of  everybody,  as  Mr.  Henderson  says 
in  the  Sun,  that  "unless  one  has  been  lost  in  tho  political  mist 


or  has  slept  in  the  crevices  of  a  mountain  with  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
he  knows  the  tale  of  the  blue  bird."  Mr.  Henderson  gives 
enough  to  refresh  what  may  have"  slipt  from  one's  memory: 

"Every  one  who  was  any  one  visited  the  Century  Theater, 
and  the  others  probably  read  Maurice  Maeterlinck's  poetic 
A'ision  as  crystallized  in  the  frosts  of  cold  type.  For  the  sake  of 
the  dramatic  experts  it  may  be  revealed  that  some  of  the  poet's 
creation  has  been  omitted  as  unsuitable  to  the  purposes  of  the 
composer  and  others  because  music  propels  her  celestial  feet 
more  slowly  than  speech.  Transfers  have  been  made  of  some 
scenes,  but  after  all  the  principal  episodes  of  the  drama  remain. 
The  children  leave  their-home  with  Light  and  wander  through  the 
Land  of  Memory,  the  Palace  of  Night,  the  Garden  of  Happiness, 
the  Cemetery,  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Future.  In  the  end 
they  give  their  own  dove,  magically  turned  blue,  to  the  mother 
of  the  afflicted  child,  who  miraculously  recovers,  and  in  the  last 
moment  the  much-sought  bird  flies  away." 

Going  back  now  to  Mr.  Finck,  we  let  him  debate  the  point 
between  Debussy  and  Wolff  as  an  interpreter  of  the  Belgian  poet: 

"Albert  Wolff  was  an  aviator  in  the  French  Army  at  the 
time  when  he  set  this  play  to  music.  It  certainly  required  all 
the  courage  and  daring  of  an  aviator  to  undertake  the  almost 
impossible  task  of  turning  this  fantastic,  symbolical  play  into 
an  opera.  But  the  impossible,  here  it  is  done,  and  successfully 
too.  Mr.  Wolff's  task  was  a  much  more  arduous  one  than  even 
Debussy's  was  when  he  made  'Pelleas  et  Melisande'  into  an 
opera.  Debussy  failed  to  create  a  viable  work  because  he  sub- 
ordinated the  composer  too  much  to  the  poet.  In  order  to 
enable  the  singers  to  convey  the  speech  distinctly  to  the  audience 
he  deliberately  banished  flowing  melody;  and  the  orchestra  he 
robbed  of  all  its  virile  powers;  in  the  whole  score  there  are  only 
a  dozen  bars  of  brass.  Mr.  Wolff's  score  does  not  thus  suffer 
from  anemia,  red  blood  courses  in  its  arteries,  yet  the  orchestra 
is  never  rude,  boisterous,  or  obtrusive,  except  in  situations 
which  call  for  power. 

"The  overture,  melodious,  euphonious,  and  vivacious,  sounds 
the  key-note  of  the  whole  work,  and  when  the  last  bar  has 
sounded  one  feels  like  exclaiming:  'Thank  Heaven!  at  last  a 
modern  French  score  that  is  not  a  prolonged  echo  of  Debussy's 
augmented  triads  and  whole-tone  scales;  an  opera  which  for  the 
most  part  eschews  these  already  stale  individual  mannerisms 
and  barkens  back  to  the  nationally  French  style  of  Gounod, 
Massenet,  and  Saint-Saens.'  Wolff  is  not  one  of  those  French- 
men of  whom  Saint-Saens  has  said  that  they  seem  to  be  actually 
ashamed  of  melody.  To  be  sure,  the  exigencies  of  the  prattling 
text — and  there  is  so  much  of  it — make  it  very  difficult  to  give 
a  flow  to  the  vocal  parts,  but  wherever  possible  Mr.  Wolff 
has  done  it,  and  his  orchestral  score  is  full  of  melody.  It  has 
atmosphere,  too;  indeed,  one  of  this  composer's  chief  claims  to 
distinction  lies  in  his  ability  to  make  the  orchestral  moods  and 
colors  undergo  chameleonic  changes  with  the  scenes  they  illus- 
trate.    In  his  ability  to  create  atmosphere  he  rivals  Debussy. 

"Musically  the  most  beautiful  episode  in  the  opera — and  one 
of  the  loveliest  episod(^s  in  all  operadom— is  he'ard  in  the  Garden 
of  Hapi)iness  wlaen  the  flutes  lead  their  orchestral  soft-voic(Hl 
companions  through  a  movement  of  real  musical  bliss  rivaling 
anything  to  be  found  in  Oluck,  whom  the  score  here  recalls, 
tho  the  themes  are  Mr.  Wolff's  own  and  Gluck  never  dreamed 
of  sixch  rich  coloring.  For  the  sake  of  this  act  alone  this  opera 
would  have  been  worth  staging;  nothing  as  enchanting  has  been 
composed  in  operatic  Framte  since  'Carmen.'  When  the  birds 
have  been  caught  the  orchestra  has  a  delightfully  animated 
interlude,  and  another  climax  of  orclu^stral  sjjlendor  occurs 
when  Tyliiil  enters  i\w  Palace  of  Night,  and  again  when  he  opens 
the  forbidden  door  holding  the  specters.  After  the  brilliant 
and  virile  interlude  following  this  the  whole  audience  imited  in 
giving  the  c<)nij)Oser  an  ovation." 

W(!ll,  Mr.  Henderson  doesn't  see  it  that  way  at  all.  Ho 
points  out  the  initial  disadvantage  a  composer  suffers  when, 
invited  by  the  Maeterlinckian  thought  which  "courts  music," 
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THE   LAND   OF   THE    FUTUKE.  ' 

A  scene  designed  by  the  Russian  artist,  Boris  Anisfeld,  for  the  Wolfl-MaeterUnck  opera, 
"A  little  too  Russian,"  thinks  Mr.  Huneker,  for  such  a  French  opera. 


The  Blue  Bird.' 


he  finds  "the  dramatist's  form  makes  broad  lyric  flight  impos- 
sible." "The  nature  of  the  dialog  which  occupies  so  much  of 
the  unfolding  of  the  play  is  hostile  to  musical  treatment."  Mr. 
Henderson  accuses  Wolff  of  not  being  a  practical  man  of  the 
theater  and  seeing  beforehand  that  he  would  be  thrown  in  the 
struggle  with  the  text: 

"The  music  moves  slowly  and  placidly  through  long  spaces 
in  which  there  is  nothing  to  demand  the  attention  of  the  public 
ear,  nothing  to  invite  the  reflection  of  the  trained  mind.  It  is 
good  music,  made  with  craftsmanship,  drawn  in  such  outline  as 
the  occasion  allows,  colored  with  a  delicacy  and  ingenuity 
transparent  enough  to  permit  of  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
dialog  and  generally  aristocratic  in  style.  But  it  has  nothing  to 
say  which  is  not  better  said  by  the  text  without  its  assistance. 
It  clogs  the  whole  movement  of  the  dialog  and  pours  its  sweet 
opiate  through  page  after  page  of  the  poem. 

"When  Debussy  set  'Pelleas  et  Melisande,'  he  was  happy 
in  his  poem,  for  dark  and  dreaiy  as  the  tale  is  it  none  the  less  is 
heavy  with  the  throbs  of  human  tragedy,  and  the  musician 
created  for  it  an  interpretation  perfectly  in  accord  with  the 
drama  and  its  literary  style.  In  'L'Oiseau  Bleu'  we  seek 
in  vain  for  such  an  intimate  and  fecund  union  of  the  arts  of 
drama  and  music. 

"Mysterious  figures  moving  through  mellifluous  mazes  of 
musical  inconsequence,  a  pageant  of  the  melancholy  dead  chanting 
in  lifeless  monotones  their  wearisome  explanations  of  them- 
selves, and  the  semispiritualistic  philosophy  by  which  they  are 
surrounded  constitute  but  a  sorry  opera.  The  eye  and  not  the 
ear  is  the  chief  medium  of  communication  between  the  stage  and 
the  spectator. 

"A  strange  procession  of  Dantesque  marionettes,  waving 
futile  arms  in  impotent  gestures,  rubbing  shoulders  with  dancing 
creatures  clad  in  garments  familiar  to  the  ballet  from  time  imme- 
morial and  with  leaping  children  awkwardly  imitating  the  capers 
of  the  adult  dancer,  but  all  grouped  in  picturesque  order  and 
lighted  with  the  cunning  of  the  electrician,  are  among  the  chief 
and  challenging  features  of  this  symbolic  show.  These  rather 
than  the  music  cling  to  the  memory." 

Mr.  Krehbiel,  of  The  Tribune,  has  a  preconceived  idea  of  what 
a  "Blue  Bird"  opera  ought  to  be.  He  finds  the  play  "an 
allegory  replete  with  philosophical  symbolism — not  profound, 
but  beautiful  and  appealing.     For  such  symbolism  music  might 


provide  a  veliicle,  but  it  would  have  to  be  music  of  a  different 
order  than  that  written  by  Mr.  Albert  Wolff,  and  its  appeal 
would  have  to  be  directed  to  a  different  and  larger  comprehension 
than  that  which  an  ordinary  audience  brings  with  it  into  the 
theater."     Mr.  Krehbiel  goes  on: 

"No  one  who  witnessed  Mr.  Winthrop  Ames's  notable  pro- 
duction of  'The  Blue  Bird'  at  the  New  Theater  nine  or  ten 
years  ago  will  need  to  be  told  that  music  is  essential  to  the 
exposition  of  the  allegory.  Given  a  room  in  which  spoken 
dialog  could  be  effectively  employed,  we  can  imagine  what  music 
appropriate  to  the  play  would  be  like.  It  would  be  a  sort  of 
ether,  impalpable,  ever  present,  persuasive,  yet  seldom  assertive 
for  its  own  ends;  a  tonal  mist;  an  halation  from  an  invisible 
orchestra,  an  emanation  from  the  pictures,  the  thoughts,  emo- 
tions of  the  people  of  the  play,  an  evocation  of  the  imagination 
of  the  spectator  and  listener  as  well  as  the  poet.  It  would 
obscure  nothing,  vitalize  and  sweeten  everything.  It  would  be 
pallid,  warm,  cadaverous,  roseate,  gorgeously  erubescent  in 
turn.  At  times  when  situations  and  postures  become  momen- 
tarily fixt  it  would  seemingly  condense,  gather  itself  into  a  cloud, 
take  on  the  contours  of  rhythm  and  melody,  float  upward, 
carrying  speech  with  it — speech  which  had  blossomed  into 
song — then  be  dissipated  and  wafted  away  again  as  a  harmonious 
perfumed  mist. 

"Debussy  could  have  written  such  music;  some  other  com- 
poser might." 

Mr.  Krehbiel  is  not  wholly  condemnatory,  but  rather  with- 
holds his  final  judgment  for  further  consideration  after  more 
hearings.  The  jaunty  Mr.  Huneker,  in  The  World,  touches 
amusingly  on  the  other  features  of  the  performance  than  those 
concerning  the  opera's  score: 

"In  a  work  of  this  order,  altogether  apart  from  the  imagina- 
tive quality,  there  must  be  coordination  of  the  rhythmic  ele- 
ments, the  miming,  the  music,  the  decoration.  This  coordina- 
tion was  not  present  in  the  ensemble  despite  the  shaping  hand  of 
Stage  Manager  Ordynski,  the  dance  scheme  of  the  ingenious 
Rosina  Galli.  The  Setti  choral  numbers  went  well,  but  the 
acting  and  singing  of  the  principals  call  for  no  particular  com- 
ment. They  were  for  the  most  part  mediocre,  even  amateurish. 
Such  artists  as  Florence  Easton,  Louise  Berat,  Leon  Rothier 
had  little  to  do.     Tyltyl  and  Myiyl  were  not  convincing;  on  the 
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other  hand.  The  Dog,  Robert  Couzinou,  and  The  Cat,  Margaret 
liomaine,  were.  Jeanne  Gordon  was  miscast  as  the  Fairy, 
being  too  big,  and  Flora  Perini  as  Light,  while  a  handsome 
figure,  did  not  e\oke  the  character.  We  thought  of  Wynne 
jSIatthison  and  her  wonderful  voice.  Her  Light  was  a  genuine 
apparition.  As  may  be  seen,  several  of  the  singers  doubled 
up  their  roles.  The  little  Riquette  was  natural,  for  she  crawled  on 
all  fours  like  Riqxiet  the  famous  dog  in  the  fascinating  tale  of 
Anatole  France. 

"Composer  Wolff  conducted  with  abundant  choreographic 
gestures.  The  late  Nat  Goodwin  used  to  complain  that  on 
Saturdays  he  was  forced  to  put  in  two  tons  of  coal — one  at  the 
matinee  and  the  other  at  the  evening  performance.  Mr.  Wolff 
put  in  two  tons  last  night.  It  meant  active  work  for  him,  and 
if  zeal  could  have  pulled  off  the  trick,  he  would  have  done  it. 
But  that  fickle  bird  would  not  fly  high  enough,  notwithstanding 
the  plaudits  of  the  huge  gathering  present  to  watch  and  welcome 
it.  It  is  a  superstition  in  the  theater  that  a  poor  rehearsal  spells 
a  good  performance,  and  such  was  the  case  at  this  'premiere; 
the  music  went  on  brisker  pinions  than  at  the  final  dress- 
rehearsal.  Mr.  Wolff  should  console  himself  with  the  idea  that 
others  may  not  hear  his  music  with  our  ears,  see  the  stage 
through  our  spectacles.  After  aU,  as  that  wise  and  beautiful 
woman,  Lillian  Russell,  said,  a  criticism  is  only  one  man's  opinion. 
Speeding  up  the  performances,  liberal  cutting,  and  the  novelty, 
not  to  speak  of  the  sumptuousness,  of  the  spectacle,  may  prove 
a  magnet  for  the  public,  which  will  have  plenty  of  opportunities 
to  judge  for  itself.  Gossip  to  the  contrary,  'The  Blue  Bird'  is 
to  take  its  place  in  the  repertory  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera- 
house,  where,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  it  -ndll  bring  with  it  happiness. 
Amen." 

The  second  performance,  lacking  the  aid  of  all  the  social 
accessories  of  the  first  one,  did  not  prove  a  disappointment. 
]VIr.  Krehbiel  admits  this  in  The  Tribune,  where  he  ^vrites: 

"For  the  success  of  the  Wolff-Maeterlinck  opera  Mr.  Gatti- 
Casazza  has  poured  out  his  resources  with  magnificent  generosity. 
As  a  spectacle  'The  Blue  Bird'  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  art 
of  the  scene-painter,  the  designer,  and  the  stage-director.  For 
this  we  have  to  thank  Boris  Anisfeld  and  Richard  Ordynski 

"The  music  itself  is  graceful  and  pleasing,  it  is  well  made,  it 
never  intrudes  nor  halts  the  action,  and  it  improves  upon  a 
second  hearing." 


READERS  MADE  BY  WAR?— Even  war  must  have  its 
limitations  as  a  reformatory  measure,  and  to  believe  that  it 
could  have  made  study  "respectable"  in  the  eyes  of  college 
students  is  more  than  the  Fresno  Morning  Republican  will 
admit.  If  Fresno  alone  should  be  found  thus  skeptical  we  might 
call  it  one  of  the  benefits  of  war  that  students  read  twice  as 
much  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  than  they  did  before 
1014.  Students  there,  according  to  the  librarian,  last  month, 
"read  five  miles  of  books,  or  fifty  thousand  volumes,"  but  the 
"Missourian"  paper  of  Fresno  thinks  "probably  investigation 
would  show  some  merely  accidental  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
menon."    For- — 

"It  seems  unlikely  that  even  war  should  work  sucli  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  habits  of  students.  But  if  it  should  be  symptomatic 
of  a  movement  among  students  to  make  study  respe(!tay)le,  it 
would  be  startling  indeed.  To  be  sure,  every  university  has 
always  contained  some  students  who  study.  And  some  of 
these  have  even  earned  the  respect  of  their  fellow  students.  A 
student  who  is  a  good  athlete,  or  a  class  leader,  or  a  good  fellow, 
who  'makes'  a  good  frat  and  is  popular  in  its  social  activities, 
may  Ix-  forgiven  even  if  he  also  studies.  Then;  is  no  absolut<' 
})an  on  studying,  jjrovided  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  more 
iirimediatf;  purposes  of  going  to  college.  And  if  one  is  a  student 
in  a  professional  college,  studying  th(!  job  at  which  he  is  going 
to  make  his  living,  even  hard  study  itself  may  be  respectable. 
But  study  for  its  own  sake,  just  to  make  one's  self  a  better- 
educated  man — that  is  for  the  despised  'digs,'  or  'grinds,' 
whatev<'r  may  be  the  newest  name  for  them.  There  arv  always 
some  of  th(!m  in  college,  and  they  usually  give  a  good  account 
of  them.selves  after  graduation,  but  while  in  college  they  have  to 
face  the  handicaj)  of  social  tabu,  irnpos<;d  by  tii(!  careless 
minority,  in  coiiii>ensatory  self-defens(;.  If  this  report  from 
Pennsylvania  indicates  that  war  has  changed  this,  it  is  an  en- 
couraging sign." 


MR.  PENNELL   ON   BILL-BOARDS 

BILL-BOARDS  HAVE  BEEN  AN  EYESORE  to  more 
than  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell,  but  ordinary  sufferers  lack 
the  barbed  words  to  protest  against  their  annoyers. 
Mr.  Pennell  usually  says  something  that  makes  people  sit  up, 
and  as  his  public  talk  for  the  most  part  voices  his  disapprovals 
and  usually  in  the  name  of  art,  he  often  stirs  up  the  stagnant 
pools.  His  faculty  for  sharp  speaking  has  of  late  been  employed 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Art  against  the  "unsightly  bill- 
boards and  advertising  signs"  that  straggle  across  the  country, 
occupying  every  spot  of  vantage  where  a  pleasant  "view"  might 
otherwise  be  obtained.  In  the  New  York  Evening  Post  he  says 
that  artists  are  particularly  exasperated  against  the  "phe- 
nomenal extension  of  this  form  of  advertising"  because  "they 
furnished  the  idea  which  has  made  the  new  signs  particularly 
obnoxious."  Besides  responding  to  the  appeal  for  help  in  ad- 
vertising the  Liberty  loans,  "they  suggested  and  put  through 
plans  to  take  advantage  of  natural  vistas  in  city  and  country." 
Now,  the  result  is: 

"You  can  not  go  anywhere  without  running  into  mile  after 
mile  of  bill-boards,  most  of  them  advertising  everything  that  is 
useless.  I  took  three  trips  to  New  York  within  the  last  week 
and  saw  new  signs  on  each  trip.  They  culminate  at  Princeton 
Junction,  where  the  traveler  may  see  no  fewer  than  thirty,  all 
arranged  in  a  semicircle. 

"Artists  and  others  who  prefer  the  beauties  of  nature  to  these 
vulgar,  flaring  displays  have  been  pointing  out  for  years  that 
they  are  destroying  and  debauching  the  national  taste.  But 
progress  against  them  is  so  slow  that  it  has  occurred  to  me  to 
make  the  attack  from  another  angle.  This  country  has  heard 
a  lot  of  sentimental  cackle  about  helping  the  reconstruction  of 
Europe.  The  lumber  expended  in  unnecessary  and  unsightly 
bill-boards  in  this  country  would  rebuild  nearly  everything 
destroyed  abroad.  The  paint  wasted  here  would  cover  all 
the  new  buildings,  and  the  labor  would  be  of  incalculable  value 
in  what  we  hear  is  the  great  essential  of  producing  more. 

"The  item  of  electric  light  is  another  stupendous  waste.  Our 
Government  recognized  this  by  curtailing  displays  of  this  kind 
when  the  nation  was  threatened  with  a  coal  shortage.  Here  is  a 
chance  for  economy  if  the  country  really  wants  it.  But  the  truth 
seems  to  be  that  manufacturers  are  putting  into  this  so-called 
advertising  the  excess  profits  that  otherwise  they  would  be  called 
on  to  pay  into  the  government  treasury." 

Instead  of  taking  the  thanks  of  a  grateful  industry  taught 
something  about  its  own  business,  the  artists  seem  to  fume  at 
the  effrontery  of  those  who  have  learned  a  new  trick: 

"Some  of  them  have  been  so  brazen  as  to  thank  the  artists 
who  helped  to  design  Liberty  loan  advertising  for  their  ideas. 
The  whole  theory  of  the  sign-board  man  has  been  changed  by  the 
war.  He  goes  out  now  to  find  a  view,  at  a  curve  or  a  junction 
of  country  roads,  where  people  will  turn  and  look,  and  then  he 
proceeds  to  block  it  up  with  a  huge,  ugl^'  fence  advertising  some- 
body's patent  pills.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  East.  I  took  a 
trip  recently  as  far  west  as  St.  Louis  and  frpm  there  into  various 
Southern  States,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  everywhere. 

"Two  laws  have  been  passed  in  England  to  curb  this  nuisance. 
One  provides  that  no  bill-board  may  be  erected  at  a  spot  where 
it  will  interfere  with  a  view.  The  other  prohiliits  signs  against 
the  sky-line.  France  has  taken  the  exjx'dient  of  taxing  the 
signs  to  death.  The  rate  increases  with  the  size  of  the  bill- 
board. I  imagine  that  is  the  only  way  we  will  get  rid  of  them 
in  this  country. 

"City,  State,  and  national  laws  are  necessary.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  the  Federation  1  have  found  that  chk',  associations, 
I)articular]y  those  of  women,  seem  to  be  the  only  organizations 
with  sufficient  courage  to  tackle  the  i)roblem.  Through  their 
aid  h^gislation  has  been  obtained  in  Cincinnati,  and  Memphis 
and  St.  Louis  are  planning  similar  steps 

"From  th(!  patriotic  i)oint  of  view  th(>se  boar<ls  are  a  natioiui! 
scandal.  In  some  spots  the  advertisers  are  using  the  very 
boards  put  up  for  the  Liberty  loan.  When  I  protested  against 
some  of  this  before  a  meeting  of  advertising  men  in  Rochester  I 
thought  for  a  time  I  might  Ix;  thrown  out  of  a  window. 

"If  the  advertiser  spending  large  sums  on  such  signs  will  do 
a  little  traveling  I  think  he  will  find  that  few  passengers  look  at 
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them.  Those  who  want  to  see  the  scenery  have  given  up  in 
despair,  and  the  regular  travelers  do  not  seem  to  care  for  the 
scenery  or  for  anything  but  the  comic  strips  in  the  newspapers 
and  for  shooting  craps." 


'TOMMY'S   VIEW   OF   PLAYS   IN   WAR-TIME 

THE  SOLDIER,  especially  in  England,  had  unloaded 
upon  him  the  responsibility  for  the  "crude,"  not  to  say 
"fatuous,"  state  into  which  the  theater  fell  during  the 
war.  Nearly  everybody  in  En- 
gland, except  perhaps  those 
whose  profits  were  so  large  from 
the  plays  of  the  period,  seems  to 
agree  that  it  was  crude  and 
fatuous.  The  soldiers  them- 
selves, even  during  the  time  of 
the  infliction,  were  the  ones 
who,  "back  in  billets,"  declared 
most  vehemently  that  such  was 
the  case,  tho  they  may  have 
trouble  in  convincing  the  world 
now  that  Bernard  Shaw  has 
espoused  the  side  against  them. 
In  the  preface  to  "Heart- 
break House,"  he  argues  that 
the  more  banal  the  drama,  the 
better  it  suited  the  taste  of  the 
soldiers,  "many  of  whom  had 
never  been  inside  a  theater  until 
they  were  brought  into  contact 
with  civilization  through  enlist- 
ing in  the  Army."  He  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  many  soldiers 
did  not  know  the  difference  be- 
tween the  stage  and  the  dress- 
circle,  and  thought  they  were 
witnessing  the  play  when  they 
merely  saw  the  pretty  women 
walk  down  to  their  seats.  The 
charge  is  not  so  novel  after  all, 
since  our  own  operagoers  have 
long  been  subjected  to  the  same 
accusation.  However,  the  sol- 
dier finds  a  warm  advocate  in 
Mr.  St.  John  Ervine,  who  pro- 
tests in  the  Manchester  Guar- 
dian Weekly  against  the  in- 
justice of  the  charge,  naming 
The  Guardian  itself  first  in  the 
line  of  culprits.  We  leave  Mr. 
Ervine' s  first  sentence  as  it  ap- 
pears, not  knowing  if  he  comes  a  cropper,  as  many  Britishers 
do,  with  an  American  slang  word: 

"The  soldier  came  home  on  leave  determined  to  'blue'  as 
much  of  his  accumulated  pay  as  Mr.  Cox  would  let  him,  and 
equally  determined  to  give  his  people  and  his  girl  as  good  a  time 
as  he  could.  He  would  say:  'Let's go  to  a  theater!  What  shall 
we  go  to?'  and  his  civilian  friends  would  instantlj^  answer, 
'Oh,  let's  go  and  see  "Hilloa,  Twaddle!"  It's  frightfully  good.' 
The  poor  fellow,  being  totally  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  '  Hilloa, 
Twaddle!'  was  indeed  twaddle,  took  their  word  to  be  the  word  of 
experts,  and,  having  purchased  the  most  expensive  seats  he 
could  buy,  carried  his  friends  to  the  theater.  When  he  had 
seen  half  a  dozen  versions  of  'Hilloa,  Twaddle!'  he  began  to 
pine  for  the  trenches  again  and  the  comparatively  intellectual 
delights  of  a  divisional  concert  party.  In  my  experience  I 
never  knew  of  a  case  of  a  man  returning  from  leave  who  did  not 
declare  that  the  theatrical  performances  in  London  were  an  insult 
to  the  intelligence  of  a  tomtit.  'Hilloa,  Twaddle!'  in  fact, 
became  known  as  'civilian  stuff!'  and  I  am  writing  in  all  serious- 
ness when  I  say  that  the  entertainments  given  by  the  concert 
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THE   CHILDREN'   OF    "THE    BLUE    BIRD." 
Raymonde  Delaunois  as  Tyltyl  and  Mary  Ellis  as  Mijtyl. 


party  attached  to  the  division  to  which  I  belonged  were  far 
better  than  any  entertainment  I  saw  in  London  when  I  was  on 
leave,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  James  Barrie's  play,  'Dear 
Brutus.' 

"It  was  natural  that  men  who  had  seen  nothing  but  mud  and 
rank  grass  and  khaki  for  months  on  end  should  become  almost 
mad  for  color.  George  A.  Birmingham,  in  his  very  interesting 
book,  'A  Padre  in  France,'  describes  this  craving  for  color  in 
France  with  great  truth;  and  I  can  never  hope  to  make  any  one 
who  was  not  so  situated  understand  how  curious  men  were  to 
see  womenkind  after  a  spell  in  a  devastated  area.     I  did  not  see 

a  civilian  of  any  kind  for  six 
months,  and  I  can  well  remem- 
ber the  excitement  there  was 
in  my  battalion  when  we  came 
into  some  rest-billets  and  were 
told  that  three  Frenchwomen 
had  come  to  the  \'illage  to  visit 
their  relatives  employed  in  the 
French  Mission.  Some  of  us 
actually  went  to  the  wrecked 
house  where  the  Mission  was 
billeted  to  see  the  women. 
When  the  door  opened  and 
three  old  and  fat  French- 
women, heavily  drest  i;i  black 
garments,  emerged  from  the 
house  the  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment was  lost  in  the  awe  of 
seeing  something  that  was  not 
part  of  the  war.  But  that 
awe  was  part  of  the  craving 
for  the  amenities  of  civilized 
hfe.  It  was  not  a  craving  for 
the  sheer  silliness  of  things. 
Over  and  over  again  I  have 
heard  'walking  cases'  in  hos- 
pital say,  after  they  had  been 
to  a  theater,  in  reply  to  the 
question,  'What  was  it  like?' 
'  Oh,  damned  silly !  Sillier  than 
the  thing  I  saw  yesterday!' 
Why  did  they  go  to  the  theater, 
then?  Well,  when  a  man  is  in 
a  strange  town,  where  he  has 
no  friends  and  has  to  pass  the 
time  of  the  afternoon  away 
somehow,  he  will  go  to  any 
kind  of  theatrical  entertaih- 
ment.  He  can  not  walk  about 
the  streets  all  day  and  every 
day,  particularly  if  the  weather 
is  bad.  I  solved  one  man's 
troubles  for  him  by  planning 
excursions  in  London  on  motor- 
buses.  By  the  time  he  left  the 
hospital  he  had,  I  fancy,  as 
much  familiarity  with  bus- 
routes  in  London  as  any  con- 
ductor had,  and  he  did  not  go 
to  any  more  theaters." 


Boredom  and  the  lack  of 
other  entertainment,  Mr.  Ervine  repeats,  took  soldiers  to  see 
performances  "which  would  have  caused  the  O.  C.  theater  to 
have  been  court-martialed  in  France,  if  they  had  dared  to  put 
them  on  the  stage."  Mr.  Shaw  is  given  some  tart  information 
in  these  following  remarks: 

"Every  one  who  knows  anything  at  all  about  the  plays  that 
were  acted  before  soldiers  knows  that  the  level  of  drama  in 
France  was  immeasurably  superior  to  that  in  England;  and  I 
suggest  to  Mr.  Shaw  that  the  reason  why  the  j^oung  officer,  'not  at 
all  a  rough  specimen,'  who  sat  by  his  side  in  one  of  our  largest 
music-halls,  found  'the  dramatic  part  of  it  utterly  incompre- 
hensible' is  that  it  actually  was  'utterly  incomprehensible,'  and 
that,  his  bewilderment  Avas  due,  not  to  his  inability  to  under- 
stand the  stuff,  but  to  his  inability  to  understand  how  any 
human  being  could  be  induced  to  pay  to  see  it.  When  I  re- 
member that  I  saw  a  play  at  one  of  our  largest  theaters  which 
would  not  have  suffered  any  loss  if  it  had  been  played  backwards 
or  sideways,  or  had  not  been  played  at  all,  I  feel  some  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Shaw's  neighbor." 
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RELIGION 'AND  -  S  O  CI  AL- SERVICE 


BOLSHEVISM   OUT   TO   ABOLISH   GOD 


BOLSHEVISM  IS  A  RELIGION  as  well  as  an  economic 
system.  This  is  denied  by  many  of  its  preachers;  but 
the  late  British  chaplain  of  Odessa  and  the  Russian 
ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Rev.  R.  Courtier-Forster,  asserts 
that  "the  first  objective  of  Bolshevism  is  the  complete  elimina- 
tion of  every  form  of  Chris- 
tianity from  the  world  and  the 
substitution  of  a  world-wide 
atheism."  Of  course,  this  will 
be  denied,  says  the  chaplain, 
but  "the  fact  remains."  As 
"the  ideals  of  Christianity  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  the 
brutal  practises  of  Bolshev- 
ism," Christianity  is  "recog- 
nized as  its  most  dangerous  foe, 
and  is  treated  accordingly." 
It  is  due  to  the  paucity  of 
first-hand  information,  says 
this  wTiterin  the  London  Times, 
that  the  Bolsheviki  have  been 
enabled  "to  conceal  from  the 
British  people  the  ghastly  per- 
secution of  the  Christians  which 
is  being  carried  out  with  the 
utmost  ferocity."  Here  is  a 
statement  of  their  methods: 

"It  was  in  the  earlj'  days  of 
the  Terror  that  a  young  Rus- 
sian acquaintance,  full  of  en- 
thusiasm for  the  Holy  Revolu- 
tion, came  to  my  rooms  and 
in  the  course  of  conversation 
declared :  "  We  have  now  over- 
thrown the  crown  and  mon- 
archy; in  a  few  years  we  will 
abolish  God  also  from  Russia.' 
As  he  held  a  position  of  im- 
portance und(;r  the  new  regime 
1  recorded  his  words  at  the 
time.    They  were  ominous.    He 

went  on  to  declare  that  in  addition  to  his  official  appointment 
he  was  busily  engaged  in  training  twenty-eight  young  men  as 
political  propagandists.  What  he  was  doing  hundreds  of  others 
were  doing  also.  He  declared  that  in  a  few  months  hundreds 
of  young  men  would  finish  their  instruction  and  go  forth,  not 
only  to  the  towns,  but  that  every  village  in  Russia  would  be 
visited  by  at  least  two  propagandists,  working  to  destroy  all 
loyalty  to  the  monarchy,  and  by  every  means  in  their  power  to 
undermine  the  religious  convictions  of  the  people.  The  forces 
were  carefully  niol)ilized,  and  in  a  short  time  the  attack  on  the 
Christian  faith  commenced  with  tremendous  em^rgy. 

"Not  only  were  schemes  introduced  for  the  confiscation  of  i\w 
property  of  the  Church,  but  tht-  old  religious  practises  of  the 
people  were  ruthlessly  proscrilx'd.  It  is  an  immemorial  custom 
to  take  portions  of  ev(;ry thing  to  be  (!at(;n  on  Easter  day  to  bo 
Vjlessed  at  the  church  on  Easter  eve.  During  the  last  we(>k  of 
Lent  the  Bolshevik  propagandists  visited  the  villages  round 
Odessa,  as  in  other  districts,  and  actually  forbade;  the  jxiasants 
to  observe  their  old  cherished  Easter  custom;  it  tended  to  keep 
Christianity  alive.  The  clergy  were  next  visited  and  strictly 
ordered  not  to  go  to  the  churches  to  ))less  th(;  Easter  feasts  of 
the  people.  This  was  tin;  Ixginning  of  the  drastic  liolshevik 
interference  with  pcirsonal  religion  which  so  soon  developed  into 
the  present  blood-drenched   religious  persecution. 

"Four  days  after  East(;r  the  Reds  broke  up  the"  service  in 
Odessa  Cathedral,   whi(;h   was  b(;ing  conducted   by   the  Arch- 
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A  CHURCH  WRECKED   BY   BOLSHEVIKI   IN   RIGA. 

The    Red  tyrants  of  Moscow,  says  a  British  writer,  seem  to  think 
Christianity  "can  be  flicked  aside  like  an  old  glove." 


bishop  of  Kherson.  They  would  not  allow  the  liturgy  to  pro- 
ceed, creating  an  uproar  and  shouting,  'Down  with  the  Church! 
Down  with  the  clergy!'" 

Marriages  are  reported  "  tumultuously  interrupted  by  bands 
of  propagandists  determined  to  compel  the  people  to  abandon 

Christian  marriage  and  accept 
the  new  civil  contract  which 
has  been  introduced."  Sunday 
as  a  day  recognized  by  religion 
is  imperiled: 

"The  Bolsheviki  have  at- 
tempted to  bring  about  the 
abolition  of  Sunday  as  the 
weekly  day  of  rest  on  account 
of  its  age-long  association  with 
the  resurrection  of  Christ.  The 
virulence  of  the  Red  hatred  of 
everything  Christian  seeks  to 
substitute  Monday  for  the  old 
hallowed  day.  In  the  spring 
of  1918  the  attempt  was  tem- 
porarily crowned  with  success. 
The  last  Sunday  in  April  was 
peremptorily  ordered  to  be 
erased  from  the  calendar  as  a 
rest  day.  W^orks,  factories, 
and  shops  were  commanded  to 
earrj'  on  their  business  as  on 
other  days  of  the  week.  The 
streets  of  Odessa  were  thronged 
with  crowds  of  truculent,  jubi- 
lating Reds  making  a  great 
parade  of  work.  The  following 
Tuesday,  May  1,  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  condemned  Sun- 
daj-,  and  dulj-  observed  as  the 
festival  of  the  Hoh'  Revolution. 
On  this  daj'  all  workshops, 
houses  of  business,  and  fac- 
tories were  strictly  forbidden 
to  work;  even  bread  was  not 
allowed  to  be  baked.  I  had  the 
greatest  diificulty  in  obtaining 
anything  to  eat. 

"A  considerable  impetus  in 
the  harassment  of  the  Christian  population  took  place  soon 
after  the  arrival  of  six  hundred  returning  exiled  Reds.  These 
entered  the  country  at  Tornea,  and  to  a  man  inscribed  them- 
selves on  their  passports  as  atheist. 

"The  brutal  persecution  of  the  Church  increased.  After  the 
torture  and  martyrdom  of  many  priests  and  several  bishops,  a 
demonstration  of  jn-otest  was  made  by  the  Christians  of  Odessa. 
The  Archbishop  of  Kherson  and  the  Bishop  of  Nikolaieff  took 
part  in  th(!  procession.  1  marched  with  the  other  demonstrants. 
Two  himdred  Christian  soldiers  in  uniform  presented  them- 
selves at  the  cathedral  and  requested  ix'rmission  to  carry  the 
l)anners.  Forty  thousand  of  the  faithful  assembled.  An 
unsucc(!ssful  attemi)t  was  made  by  the  Reds  to  wreck  the 
solemn  march. 

"As  the  pro('(>ssion  moved  down  one  of  tlu;  main  tlmrough- 
fares  I  inquired  of  a  group  of  sullen  Bolshe^'ik  sailors  from  the 
Black  Sea  Fleet  why  they  no  longer  uncovered  their  heads  as 
th(!  Archbishop's  j)rocessiou  i)assed.  Tlie  answer  was  given 
with  moros(!  rage:  'We  would  kill  all  the  clergy  in  the  procession, 
but  we  do  not  wish  to  even  soil  our  hands  with  the  blood  of 
such  vermin  as  (^hrist's  j)riests.' 

"In  many  places  the  {XTsecution  of  the  Church  is  carried 
out  with  terrible  fury.  Outrages  and  affronts  were  ofYered 
to  the  C^liristians  on  every  hand.  At  the  women's  hostel  at 
Odessa  University  tlu;  ikon  was  torn  down  from  the  wall  of  the 
common-room  amid  a  wild  scene  of  ribald  jesting  and  jeers,  and 
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the  ubiquitous  Red  flag  was  triumphantly  hung  over  the  place 
reserved  for  the  sacred  picture.  In  one  part  of  my  chaplaincy 
alone   sixty  priests  were  driven  from  their  parishes." 

The  ingenuity  of  these  persecutors  excels  anything  recorded 
of  the  Inquisition: 

"In  the  monastery  near  Kotlass  all  the  monks  and  the  prior 
were  shot.  In  Perm,  Archbishop  Andronik  was  buried  alive. 
This  ghastly  fate  caused  such  indignation  and  horror  among  the 
cowed  and  terror-stricken  peasants  that  the  heroic  Vassili, 
Archbishop  of  Tchernigoff,  greatly  daring,  made  the  journey 
to  Moscow  to  make  representations  respecting  the  tragedy  of 
Archbishop  Andronik.  It  was  a  splendid  venture  gloriously 
made,  but  the  Archbishop  could  look  for  no  mercy  from  the 
blood-soaked  tyrants  who  have  made  'Freedom  of  Mind'  a 
byword  for  the  most  despotic  tyranny  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  The  history  of  the  journey  will  live  in  the  annals  of  the 
Russian  Church  for  ever.  Archbishop  Vassili  shared  the 
martyrdom  of  his  brother.  With  his  two  companions  he  was 
hacked  to  pieces. 

"The  long  list  of  Christians  martj^ed  at  the  hands  of  the 
Bolsheviki  has  grown  to  a  volume* of  names.  The  saintly  Arch- 
bishop Feofan  found  death  only  through  an  agony  of  refined 
torture.  He  was  reduced  to  a  dying  condition,  and  then  dipt 
through  a  hole  bored  in  the  frozen  river  and  drowned  in  the 
Kama.  Fifty  priests  were  also  tortured  with  every  fiendish 
cruelty,  and  then  done  to  death. 

"When  the  history  of  the  Bolshevik  persecution  to  eradicate 
Christianity  comes  to  be  written,  the  Christian  world  will 
stand  aghast  at  the  crimes  committed  in  the  attempt  to  stamp 
out  the  love  of  Christ  from  the  heart  of  the  Russian  nation. 

"Clergy  are  tortured  and  murdered  in  hundreds;  churches 
desecrated  and  turned  into  cinema-halls  and  drinking-saloons; 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  seized,  insulted,  and  stamped  under  foot. 
It  is  made  a  crime  for  men  of  the  Red  army  to  participate  in 
Christian  worship;  yet  in  England  men  remain  callous  and 
indifferent  to  a  movement  which  glories  in  murder,  coercion, 
and  unthinkable  persecution  for  the  heinous  crime  of  religious 
conviction. 

"Lenine  and  Trotzky  may  well  chuckle  from  within  the 
recesses  of  the  polluted  Christian  churches  of  the  Kremlin  as 
they  make  overtures  to  a  duped  world.  Is  Christianity  still  a 
living,  vital  force  in  Western  Europe?  The  Red  tyrants  of 
Moscow  presumably  think  it  can  be  flicked  aside  like  an  old 
glove." 

Light  on  this  theme  from  another  angle  is  given  by  The  Con- 
tinent (Chicago),  which  quotes  the  substance  of  a  letter  written 
by  a  British  staff  officer  to  his  wife  and  first  published  in  the 
London  Times.  The  reports,  says  The  Continent,  are  coming 
from  as  credible  witnesses  as  told  of  the  crimes  in  Belgium  and 
are  of  the  same  sort: 

"The  Bolsheviki  form  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
Russia.  The  conscripted  peasantry  is  rising  against  those  who 
first  captured  them  with  catchwords,  and  often  it  deserts  the 
army  en  masse.  The  Bolsheviki  have  protected  Jewish  syna- 
gogs,  but  they  count  the  Bible  a  counter-revolutionary  book, 
and  have  declared  war  on  Christianity.  Churches  in  towns 
visited  by  this  officer,  after  the  Bolsheviki  had  been  driven 
back,  have  been  found  crowded  with  dead  and  dying.  The 
peasants  had  been  herded  ther'e,  doors  barred,  the  building  fired, 
and  the  victims  left  to  their  fate,  many  living  for  days  among 
the  dead  unable  to  get  out.  Official  photographs  sent  to  London 
show  results  of  horrible  mutilation  of  men  and  women  with 
every  form  of  fiendishness." 


rROHIBITION'S  CHRISTMAS -CARD  — The     new     era     of 

prohibition  is  given  credit  for  the  "reduction  of  need"  among 
our  poor,  evidenced  at  Christmastime.  The  Christian  Register 
(Boston)  refers  without  naming  it  to  a  social  center  in  New 
York  which  ordinarily  distributes  two  thousand  baskets  to  the 
poor  reporting  this  year  only  seven  hundred  persons  appearing 
for  the  dole,  and  observes: 

"The  best  part  of  this  Christmas  is  that  it  has  been  a  source 
of  happiness  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  to  multitudes  of 
families  where  want,  hatefulness,  and  every  evil  thing  once  had 
a  wonted  place.  One  needs  to  learn  at  first  hand  in  order  to 
feel  the  precious  gift  to  mothers  and  children  in  the  new  order  of 


sobriety.  Here  is  a  man  who  is  skilful  in  a  trade.  For  years 
and  years  it  was  his  weekly  habit  to  drink  away  his  wages  with 
others  like  him,  while  his  household  went  from  one  grade  to 
another  in  the  descending  scale.  This  authentic  case  is  a 
modern  miracle.  To-day  the  family  is  decently  sheltered,  well 
clothed,  and  nourished,  and  the  mother  is  a  new  creature.  The 
father  once  grumbled  at  the  interference  with  his  liberty  and 
curst  the  pryirig  moralist;  but  his  temper  is  changing,  and  he 
finds  that  a  drink  in  the  morning  before  breakfast,  once  indis- 
pensable to  his  health  and  working  form,  can  be  foregone  without 
dreadful  consequences.  By  another  holiday  time  he  will  have 
seen,  tho  he  may  not  admit,  the  well-nigh  complete  regeneration 
of  his  family.  And  then  we  believe  he  will  not  prattle  the  silly 
talk  that  even  well-disposed  people  fall  into.  He  already  sees 
in  the  summary  extinction  of  scores  of  lives  of  people  in  the 
Christmas  season,  who  drank  a  murderous  concoction  the 
base  of  which  was  wood-alcohol,  what  'good'  whisky  by  con- 
trast has  done  in  its  measured  but  unfailing  way  through  the 
generations  of  foolish  men.     It  has  slain  its  tens  of  thousands." 


A    JAPANESE    DEBATE    ON    CHRISTIANITY 

CHRISTIANITY  IS  DECLARED  "too  spineless  to 
command  the  attention  of  a  virile  people  like  the  Japa- 
nese." Such  a  statement  appearing  in  a  secular  Tokyo 
daily,  The  Herald  of  Asia,  carries  certain  weight  from  the  fact 
that  politically  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  semiofficial  organ.  The 
Kobe  Herald,  a  paper  of  more  independent  standing,  looks  upon 
the  article  containing  it  as  furnishing  "food  for  thought  to 
many  here,  both  those  within  and  those  without  the  clerical  and 
missionary  circles."  The  Kobe  Herald  subscribes  to  the  charge 
made  by  the  other  paper  that  "it  is  the  subserviency  of  Chris- 
tianity to  materialism  that  has  crippled  the  Church  and  ren- 
dered it  unable  to  stay  the  forces  of  war  and  plunder,"  but  it 
objects  to  the  application  of  the  principle  made  by  The  Herald 
of  Asia.  It  resents,  for  example,  this  charge  made  by  the  Tokyo 
paper  against  the  missionary  of  to-day  in  Japan: 

"When  the  missionaries  came  back  after  the  Imperial  restora- 
tion, and  religion  was  made  free,  the  Japanese  welcomed  Chris- 
tianity as  a  source  of  great  power  for  good.     Some  of  the  older 
generation,   of   fanatical   patriotism,    did    not  relish    any  new 
religion,  but  the  people  in  general  were  ready  to  give  it  a  chance. 
They  expected  to  see  it  demonstrate  its  possession  of  the  spirit 
of  the  first  days.     And  for  the  first  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  its 
propaganda  Christianity  was  highly  respected,  tho  not  formally 
welcomed.     But  the  little  opposition  the  new  religion  met  with 
only  helped  to  prove  its  sincerity  and  power  in  overcoming  all 
obstacles.     Then  came  the  time  of  testing,  and  the  new  mission- 
aries did  not  prove  so  invulnerable  as  the  old.     It  was  but  a 
repetition  of  the  old  experience  that  truth  thrives  more  trium- 
phantly under  opposition  than  under  the  careless  smiles  of  the 
world.     When  Japanese  officialdom  began  to  smile  on   the  new 
religion  in  order  to  win  the  attention  of  Christendom  to  treaty 
revision,  the  Church  too  easily  fell  to  the  bait,  and  great  attempts 
were  made  to  cater  to  the  higher  classes,  the  church  leaders 
fawning  on  officials  and  even  backing  them  up  in  their  mistakes 
and  weaknesses.     As  soon  as  the  Church  began  to  flirt  with 
olficialdom  it  lost  the  respect  of  the  masses.     The  principles  of 
Christianity  sounded  like  cant  on  the  lips  of  men  and  teachers 
who  showed  a  disposition  to  compromise  their  convictions;   and 
in  such  easy-going  lives  there  was  a  smack  of  insincerity.     From 
this  time  the  new  religion  began  to  suit  its  attitude  to  the  whims 
of  the  higher  classes.     The  missionaries  built  themselves  fine 
houses  and  lived  materially  better  than  some  of  our  high  govern- 
ment officials.     They  did  not  speak  out  the  truth  in  regard  to  our 
sins  and  blunders  as  in  the  old  days.     The  Japanese  admire  men 
with  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  and  in  religion  above  all 
things.     The  new  attitude  of  compromise  with  the  world  had 
the  same  deteriorating  effect  on  religion  in  Japan  that  it  had  in 
Europe.     The  new  faith  is  losing  its  grip  on  the  national  mind! 
It  is  too  spineless  to  command  the  attention  of  a  virile  people 
like  the  Japanese." 

The  Kobe  paper  asks,  first  of  all,  what  evidence  The  Herald  of 
Asia  can  adduce  in  support  of  the  statement  that  "the  Japanese 
welcomed  Christianity  as  a  source  of  power  for  good,"  answering: 

"The  records  of  the  pioneers  do  not  bear  this  out.     On  the 
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contrary  they  show  that  for  some  years  their  work  had  scarcely 
any  visible  effect,  very  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  authori- 
ties were  known  to  ^^ew  Christianity  with  marked  disfavor. 
Several  years  elapsed,  indeed,  before  the  Foreign  Ministers  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  Government  to  order  the  removal  of 
the  antichristian  edicts.  Nor  is  the  slur  at  the  'new  mission- 
aries,' which  our  Tokj'o  contemporary  indulges  in,  any  more 
correct.  The  Herald  of  Asia  says  that  'when  Japanese  official- 
dom began  to  smile  on  the  new  religion  in  order  to  win  the  atten- 
tion of  Christendom  to  treaty  revision,  the  Church  too  easily  fell 
to  the  bait,  and  great  attempts  were  made  to  cater  to  the  higher 
classes,  the  church  leaders  fawning  on  officials  and  even  backing 
them  up  in  their  mistakes  and  weaknesses.'  The  passage 
italicized  does  not  reveal  in  a  very  creditable  light  the  Tokj'O 
authorities  of  the  time  when  treaty  revision  was  the  burning 
question,  as  it  suggests  deliberate  insincerity,  but  we  are  more 
concerned  with  the  charge  against  church  leaders.  Who  are 
or  were  these  leaders  that  are  said  to  have  backed  officials  up 
in  their  mistakes  and  weaknesses?  Some  of  them  are  dead  and 
gone,  and  it  is  not  right  that  their  characters  should  be  aspersed 
at  this  late  day.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  recall  at  the  moment 
it  was  the  late  Dr.  Eby,  one  of  the  most  sincere,  zealous,  and 
enthusiastic  Christian  proselytizers  that  ever  set  foot  in  Japan, 
who  was  most  prominentlj^  identified  wath  the  movement  made 
in  the  eighties  to  interest  the  official  and  intellectual  classes 
here  in  Christianity;  and  we  venture  to  assert  that  he  never 
fawned  on  officials  nor  compromised  with  wrong  and  evil. 
Doubtless  the  missionaries  have  been  guilty  of  many  mistakes; 
doubtless,  too,  thej-  have  not  done  all  that  they  might,  could,  or 
should  have  done — they  themselves  would  be  the  first  to  ac- 
knowledge it — but  we  do  not  think  it  becomes  'a  Japanese 
organ  of  opinion'  to  seek  to  besmirch  them.  It  may  be  true  that 
the  new  faith — new  in  a  sense  it  is  to  Japan — is  losing  its  grip 
on  the  national  mind,  as  The  Herald  of  Asia  says,  but  when 
had  it  a  grip  of  the  mind  of  the  people  here?  The  Herald  of 
Asia  knows  quite  well  what  more  than  anything  else  here  has 
retarded  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  this  country,  and  in 
common  fairness  it  should  have  the  courage  to  say  so  even  tho 
it  may  find  itself  in  consequence  frowned  upon  and  perhaps 
execrated  by  the  more  conservative  and  bigoted  adherents  and 
guardians  of  Shintoism." 


RELIGIOUS   INTEREST   IN   THE   TREATY 

MINISTERS  AND  CHURCHES  of  the  nation  are 
called  upon  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Churches  "to  exert  every  possible  influence 
upon  the  President  and  Senate  to  secure  the  immediate  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations."  In  this  re- 
affirmation of  its  faith  in  the  League,  the  Council  resolved  that 
"such  reservations  only  as  are  necessary  to  safeguard  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  which  shall  not  require  its 
resubmission  to  the  Allies  and  Germany  or  hinder  in  any  way 
the  full  and  equal  participation  of  the  United  States  in  all  activi- 
ties of  the  League"  should  be  written  into  the  document.  The 
Council's  meeting  was  held  in  Baltimore  in  December.  Its 
behest  is  answered  by  Dr.  Frederick  Lynch,  editor  of  The  Chris- 
tian Work  (New  York),  who  declares  that  "the  immediate  task  to 
which  every  Christian  should  set  himself  is  to  see  that  the  United 
States  immediately  comes  to  some  conclusion  as  to  whether  it  is 
going  to  stay  witli  tlie  Alli(!S  to  help  rebuild  the  world  or  whether 
it  is  going  to  leave  England  and  France  alone,  unaided  of  us, 
to  assume  the  gjeat  burden  we  helped  to  make."     He  goes  on: 

"It  is  not  Christian  to  keep  a  suffering  world  in  such  suspense. 
We  believe  the  only  (.'liristian  course;  is  to  stand  l)y  Great 
Britain  and  France  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  world  order  as  en- 
thusiastically as  we  helped  them  tear  down  th(;  old.  We  can  not 
believe  that  our  duty  ended  with  the;  destruction  of  Ihc;  old. 
We  can  not  believe  it  is  ("hristian  for  a  nation  to  desire  to  live 
in  isolation  in  a  world  suffering  as  is  this  world  any  more  than  it 
is  (christian  for  a  man  to  seek  isolation  in  a  town  swept  with  con- 
tagious disease  or  pestilence.  We  believe;  that  cooperation  is  tlu; 
only  Christian  word  in  a  world  that  has  become  a  family,  a  world 
where  Virmna  is  as  near  to  New  York  as  it  is  to  Siberia.  Wo 
Virjlieve  that  isolation,  thouglit  of  self  alone,  is  as  unchristian  in  a 
nation  as  in  a  man.  But  be  this  so  or  not,  it  is  unchristian  to 
keep  a  torn,  perphixed  world  in  suspense  about  our  purpose. 


"It  is  practically  certain  that  the  United  States  will  join 
the  League,  even  if  she  does  so  with  many  invalidating  reserva- 
tions. Indeed,  when  it  comes  to  the  final  issue  she  will  have  to 
do  so  to  protect  herself.  All  the  nations  of  Europe  are  joining 
it  and  it  is  quite  obvious  to  any  one  who  really  knows  the  British 
temper  as  it  at  present  exists  that  she  will  favor  the  entrance  of 
Germany  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Already  this  date  is 
being  talked  of  in  Europe.  It  all  depends  upon  Germany.  A 
Germany  really  bent  on  achieving  democracy  will  soon  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  European  nations.  This  will  mean  all  Europe 
in  the  League  and  the  United  States  out.  But  the  League  will 
necessarily  carry  reciprocal  tariffs  with  it.  Just  as  the  states 
within  our  nation  enjoy  many  relationships  with  each  other 
that  an  outside  state,  say  one  in  Central  America,  would  not 
enjoy  with  any  of  them,  so  the  states  within  the  League  wiU 
enjoy  mutual  and  reciprocal,  more  familiar  relationships  than 
can  any  state  outside  of  it  experience.  This  has  already  been 
pointed  out  to  our  Senate  by  many  great  business  men.  What 
is  altogether  likely  is  that  the  nations  of  Europe  in  a  League 
would  make  free  trade  among  themselves,  but  put  a  high  tariff 
on  all  imports  from  the  United  States  or  any  nation  that  refuses 
to  become  a  member  of  the  League.  Already  there, are  rumblings 
from  Europe  to  the  effect  that  if  the  United  States  refuses  to 
bear  her  share  of  the  world's  responsibilities  she  must  not  expect 
to  reap  rewards  similar  to  those  shared  by  the  nations  who  are 
doing  the  world's  work,  keeping  its  peace  and  order,  bearing  its 
burdens.  So  we  are  sure  to  enter  the  League.  But  it  may  be 
with  many  reservations." 

The  "Christian  task,"  according  to  Dr.  Lynch,  is  "to  take 
the  best  League  we  can  get  and  immediately  set  to  work  to  do 
two  things;  first,  improve  it  in  every  way  possible.  Had  we 
accepted  the  Covenant  as  it  came  from  Paris  as  did  the  other 
nations,  we  could  hsive,[m  company  with  Christians  of  all  lands, 
set  about  amending  it  at  once  to  perfect  it."     He  continues: 

"This  is  what  our  European  brethren  wished  to  do.  They 
were  not  satisfied  with  it  as  created.  They  thought  of  it  as  a 
beginning.  They  wished  to  perfect  it  more  and  more.  They 
had  planned  to  do  this.  Only,  having  a  keener  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  a  suffering  world  than  we  have,  and  seeing,  as  our  Senate 
has  never  seen,  how  necessary  it  was  to  get  a  settled  peace  with 
machinery  capable  of  enforcing  it  and  constructing  society 
upon  it,  they  took  the  Covenant  as  it  was,  seeing  how  even  in 
that  form  it  marked  a  new  era  in  Christian  history,  and  said, 
'Together  we  will  all  perfect  it.'  We  have  not  been  willing  to 
sink  national  pride  enough  to  do  that  and  have  insisted  on  mak- 
ing our  own  amendments.  But  when  we  do  get  it,  with  our  own 
amendments,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  us  Christians  to  begin  to 
study  it,  to  improve  it  always  toward  the  Christian  interna- 
tional ideal,  to  see  that  the  United  States  assumes  her  fuU  share 
of  the  world's  government  and  also  has  opportunity  to  exercise 
her  full  power  in  all  international  decisions  and  in  enforcing 
justice  and  order.  (We  say  this  because  we  confidently  believe 
that  power  will  always  be  used  for  the  Christian  ideal  as  it  was 
in  Europe.)" 

Another  task  confronts  the  Christians  of  the  nation  according 
to  Dr.  Lynch,  which  is  "the  infusion  of  the  Christian  spirit  into 
the  League  machinery."  No  matter  how  perfect  the  ma- 
chinery, he  predicts,  it  will  fail  if  it  is  not  permeated  with  the 
Christian  spirit  and  operated  by  imselfish  people  and  unselfish 
governments.  No  one,  he  adds,  has  put  this  better  than  Dr. 
Sidney  L.  Gulick: 

"The  League  of  Nations,  like  every  pther  instrument  of 
society,  is  not  something  that  will  run  itself — an  automatic 
machine  that  will  infallibly  turn  out  justice  and  fair  dealing  be- 
tw(>en  nations.  It  will  work  only  in  i)roportion  as  the  spirit  of 
good  will  and  the  passion  of  justice  dominates  the  principal 
nations  that  control  it.  It  may  be  used  by  s(>lfish  men  and 
nations  for  selfish  ends.  In  that  case  it  will  prove  to  be  a  mighty 
engine  of  tyranny  that  will  breed  ill  will  tiirough  injustice  and 
in  tJH!  end  be  the  cause;  of  fr(;sh  intrigues,  and  it  may  be  of  another 
world-war.  TIk;  su(!cess  of  tho  League;  of  Nations  for  the;  decades 
ahead  will  d(;f)end  on  the  success  with  which  the  international 
vi(;w-point,  the  sense  of  justice;,  and  the  desire;  for  fair  i)lay  are 
cultivate;el  among  the  nations.  If  the>y  bece)me;  the;  elominant 
fe)rce  in  international  politics,  the  Leagiu;  will  succeed.  If  they 
aro  ignore-el,  if  they  fail  lo  grij)  the;  life;  of  the;  pe;ople;,  in  their 
place;,  natie)rial  anel  rae;ial  ambitions,  passions,  anel  pre-juelices 
elominate;,  then  the  League  will  fail  and  tho  world  will  again  bo 
overwhelme'd  with  tragcMly." 
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Ask  for  the 
Vacuum  Cleaner 
with  that  Lever 


WO  of  the  many 
distinguishing  features  of 
the  Electric  Sweeper  -  Vac 

1.  THE  MOTOR  DRIVEN  BRUSH 

operated  electrically  at  the  proper  speed  to  remove 
every  speck  of  threads,  lint  and  hair  and  vibrate  the 
nap  without  injury  to  the  rug. 

2.  THE  SWEEPER-VAC  COMBINES     - 

TWO  CLEANERS 
IN  ONE 

either  the  plain  suction  type  or  the  Motor  Driven  Brush 
type. 

YES,  THERE  THEY  BOTH  ARE    IN   THE 
ONE    SWEEPER-VAC.     Choose   whichever 
you  wish.     One  turn  of  that  lever  gives  it  to  you. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  which  of  the  two  recognized 
types  of  Vacuum  Cleaner  you  ought  to  have  this 
doubt  may  be  dispelled  at  once,  for  the  ELEC- 
TRIC SWEEPER -VAC  combines  both  types,— 
either  one  instantly  at  your  command. 

For  a  Vacuum  Cleaner  THERE  IS  ANOTHER  STEP 
BEYOND  even  good  construction  and  efficiency  before 
it  can  fully  please  the  housewife. 

It  must  be  LIGHT  AND  EASY  TO  OPERATE  AND 
FREE  as  possible  from  need  of  the  "trouble-man," 
so  that  the  housewife  can  feel  AT  REST  WHILE 
SHE  WORKS. 

This  is  the  ELECTRIC  SWEEPER-VAC  way. 

IF  YOU  COULD  SEE  how  we  make  the  Sweeper- Vac 
and  watch  our  rigid  three-fold  inspection  of  every 
cleaner,  we  believe  you  would  buy  it  even  if  it  did  not 
have  its  score  or  more  of  unusual  features. 

LECTRIC 


WEEPER- 


WiTHMOTOR'DRIVEN'BRUSH 

Ask  for  our  most  elaborate  booh  ever  written  on  Vacuum  Cleaners.    It's  free! 

PNEUVAC  COMPANY,  Department  6,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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Speeding 

Constractioi? 

to  Increase 

Production 


p.j  4  Months 
Later* 


Finisheci  anU.  Accepted  August  1 


A  Fuller* -Built  Landir>ark, 
For*  Ford  Motor  Compai-^y 

WHEN  the  Ford  Motor  Company  needed  increased 
facilities  and  needed  them  badly  they  turned  to  Fuller. 
The  result  was  a  six  story  built'tO'ordcr  factory  842  feet  long 
and  164  feet  wide  in  117  working  days. 

Six  other  contracts  from  the  Ford  Company  followed  the 
completion  of  this  building. 

Experienced  men  from  ,iny  of  our  offices  will  be  gl.id  to  con' 
suit  with  architects  and  owners  on  any  contemplated  building 
work. 

« 

Geor3e  A.  Taller  Company 

New  York 
Boston 
rhiladclpliia 
Montreal 
New  Orleans 


WasliinKton 

Chicago 

Baltimore,. 

Detroit 

PitisburKh 

St.  Louis 

Cleveland 

Kansas  City 

Buffalo 

I 


CURRENT    -    POETRY 


s^rt 


CHRISTMAS  is  over,  but  its  spirit 
should  live  on  into  the  new  year  if  it 
is  worth  anything.  This  poem  by  a 
soldier  wounded  in  the  Argonne  drive  and 
not  yet  recovered  shows  that  the  feeling 
of  good  will  to  men  is  needed  the  year 
round.  We  find  it  in  a  church  publica- 
tion in  the  soldier's  homo  town  of  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J. : 

CHRISTMASTIDE  — 1919 
By  James  Warren  Beebe 

Borne  in   on    bleak    December   winds,    borne   in 

'mid  gnsts  of  snow, 
Christmastide  comes    round   once    more    to    set 

our  liearts  aglow. 
The  songs  of  little  children  carol  gaily  through 

the  hall, 
The  family  group,  the  open  fires,  love  watching 

over  all. 

For  you  the  war  is  over,  for  you  the  war  is  done. 
New  hopes,   new  joys,  surround   you  with  each 

succeeding  sun. 
Before  you  Ues  the  future,  a  rosy  glorious  liaze; 
Successes  won  through  battles  lost,   in  the  past 

year's  golden  days. 

For  us  a  war  is  started,  for  us  a  war's  begun, 
A  conflict  far  more  terrible  than  any  waged  by 

Him, 
Combating    pain   with     cheerfulness,     combating 

fear  with  faith. 
We   flght   and    fight    to    conquer   despair's    dark 

threatening  wraith. 

We  are  but  toys  of  Fortune;  we  are  but  pawns  of 
chance ; 

Our  bodies  wrecked  and  broken  on  the  battle- 
fields of  France. 

Yet  now,  with  snvihng  faces,  we  wait  that  blessed 
day. 

When,  done  with  splints  and  crutches,  homeward 
we  wend  our  way. 


Borne  in  on  bleak  December  winds,  borne  in  'mid 

gusts  of  snow, 
Christmastide  comes    round    again   to    set    our 

hearts  aglow. 
Patient  we  lie,  until  the  day  will  come  for  oiu* 

release. 
Contented  to  have  done  our  part  to  bring  you 

Christmas  peace. 


Not  only  in  Australia  but  in  all  coun- 
tries from  which  brave  men  went  forth  to 
fight  there  are  manj'  readers  to  whom  this 
after-war  poem  in  the  Sydney  Bulletin 
will  make  especial  appeal.  The  reader 
will,  of  course,  remember  that  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere  the  seasons  are  reversed 
and  there  spring  comes  in  our  autumn. 

AFTER  WAR 

By  Nina  Murdoch 

I  can  not  bear  these  first  spring  days! 

The  dreaming  wonder  of  the  air; 
The  green  mist  dropping  on  the  grass: 

The  golden-dappled  shadow  there 
That  with  the  branches  shifts  and  sways; 
The  madrigals  of  birds  that  pass! 

For  then  I  hear  the  small  wlut«  gate 
Flung  wide  and  creaking  as  of  old. 

His  step  swings  down  the  garden  ways 
To  whistled  tune  or  carol  trolled. 

A  silence  falls.     I  sit  and  wait. ..~    "  .7', 

I  can  not  bear  these  first  spring  days! 


A  distinctive  impression  of  a  night  vigil 
with  all  the  accompanying  beauty  is  given 
in"Stars"  in  the  hondon  MonthlyChapbook. 

STARS 

By  W.  J.  Turner 

When  all  the  world  stands  heaped  in  silent  hills 
About  the  dying  Sun  I  hear  the  stars 
Start  singing;  as  soldiers  sing  in  far-off  wars 
When  each  man's  thought  the  distant  homeland 

fills. 
I  watch  their  breathing  draw  as  the  nightingale 

trills 
Into  their  skyey  coimtry,  and   the  gleam 
Of  their  strange  gaze  l)ending  o'er  me  that  dream 
Among  tlie  trees,  shines  in  earth's  distant  I'ills. 
There  I   sing  faint  songs  among  the  ferns   and 

grass 
Of  .some  far  land  tliat  has  been  lost  to  them. 
Under  the  .somber  boughs  those  wanderers  i>ale. 
Imaged  like  flowers  dropping  in  streams  thai  p;iss. 
The  dark  eartli's  quivering  rivers  nightlong  j;c  ii. 
Till  from  the  world  hke  ghosts  at  dawn  they  .s..il. 

lu  the  same  stimulating  magazine 
of  poetry  appears  a  sonnet  on  a  subject 
that  has  fascinated  so  many  writers  both 
in  prose  and  in  verse. 

ON   SHAKESPEARE'S  SONNETS 

By  T.  Sturge  Moore 

Whether  his  loves  were  many  or  but  two? — 
Whether  his  heart  grew  strong  or  bled  to  waste? — 
Whether  he  toyed  with  thought  as  idlers  do 
Or  some  imseasoned  lines  betray  his  haste? — 
We  enter  here  as  to  an  empty  house; 
As  pale  folk,  from  a  far-oflf  clime  and  date, 
Peep  into  pictured  halls  whore   the  carouse 
Of  nunnmied  kings  once  mocked  their  certain  fate. 
We  gaze  at  signs  he  saw,  but  only  guess 
How  he  read  what  we  read :  not  bloom  to  fruit. 
Meal  to  moth's  wing,  sight  to  blind  eye  is  less 
Recoverable!     Time  treads  life  underfoot: 
These  dead  black  words  can  warm  us  but  as  coal; 
Once,  forest  leaves,  they  murmured  round  his  soul, 

A  simple  and  genuine  song  that  almost 
sings  itself  in  the  reading  is  contributed  to 
the  London  Athenaeum. 

SONG 

By  Charlotte  Mew 

Love  Love  to-day,  my  dear. 
Love  is  not  always  here ; 
Wise  maids  know  how  soon  grows  sere 
The  greenest  leaf  of  spring. 
But  no  man  knoweth 
Wliither  it  goeth 
When  the  wind  bloweth 
So  frail  a  tiling. 

Love  Love,  my  dear,  to-day, 
If  the  sliip's  in  the  bay. 
If  the  bird  has  come  your  way 
That  sings  on  summer  trees: 
When  his  song  faileth 
And  the  sliip  saileth 
No  voice  availeth 
To  call  back  these. 

In  this  London  weekly  Ave  have  also  a 
A'ivid  bit  of  landscape  study  in  the  follow- 
ing stanzas: 

WOOTTON  HILL  IN 'WINTER 

By  Sylvia  Lyn 

Crouching  before  the  bitter  North, 
As  if  in  anger  driven  forth, 
A  caravan  against  the  sky, 
.  The  trees  along  the  hill  go  by — 

Tall  hooded  pine  and  muffled  fir. 
Larches  clad  in  gossamer. 


Oaks  that  mighty  burdens  bear. 
Thorns  that  limping  dwarfs  appear — 

A  refuge  do  they  find  at  last. 

And  all  their  terrors  from  them  cast. 

And  straighten  their  strong  backs,  and  sigh. 

.\nd  stand  upright  against  the  sky. 

So  do  they  move  again,  again. 
Like  an  old  .song  with  a  refrain. 
Like  water  curling  round  a  stone. 
Or  like  my  thoughts  when  I'm  alone. 

The  quest  of  beauty,  an  impulse  through 
the  years  to  all  artists  whatever  the 
medium  they  work  in,  is  brought  before 
us  again  in  The  Sonnet  (Williamsport,  Pa.). 

DISTRACTION 

By  Bernice  Lesbl\  Kenyon 

Oh,  that  you  ever  wakened  me  fi'om  sleep! 
I  would  go  back  to  dreaming  as  before. 
When  my  closed  eyes  saw  not  how  beauty  wore 

Yourself  for  her  own  semblance.     I  would  keep 

My  own  calm  thoughts,  that  lived  and  brooded 
deep 
On   undiscovered   wonders — all   the   lore 
Of  darkest  wisdom.     But  to-day  no  more! 

Now  you  alone  can  make  me  laugh  or  weep. 

To-day  you  are  fleet  joy,  to  lead  astray 

My  thoughts  that  can  not  follow  you  in  flight; 
To-morrow  I  shall  find  you  different,— 

Demure — remote — such  is  your  changing  way. 
But  always  you  are  beauty,  whose  clear  sight 
Makes  me  pursue  you  in  my  discontent. 

The  same  theme  inspires  lines  in  the 
London  New  Witness,  which  at  once  com- 
pare and  contrast  with  the  foregoing: 

BEAUTY 

By  William  Kean  Seymour 

I  sought  for  Beauty  in  forgetfulness 
Of  the  harsh  days,  the  mean  and  bitter  hours. 
The  eyes  wherein  a  shrinking  spirit  cowers, 
The  broken  hearts,  the  forms  of  drab  distress; 
I  sought  her  in  strange  books  where  legends  press 
In  rich  profusion,  in  the  scent  of  flowers. 
Bird-song  and  starlight,  wooing  the  high  powers 
For  sense  and  certainty  of  her  caress. 

I  found  her  not.     Immortally  diffused. 
No  bloom  or  light  or  soimd  can  prison  her. 
No  drug  of  legend  make  her  wholly  mine; 
She  haunts  the  ruined  hours,  the  Uves  abused, 
Distils  her  silence  in  the  city's  stir, 
And  pours  out  sorrow  as  a  golden  wine. 

.^  A  backward  look  at  paths  trod  in  other 
days  is  pleasingly  given  in  the  New  York 
Sun  in  verses  that  follow: 

THE  OLD   ROAD 

By  John  Jerome  Rooney 

Give  me  the  old  road  still, 

I  am  tired  of  the  garish  city  street. 
Where  wealth  and  fashion  and  folly  meet. 

Give  me  the  old  road  still! 

Give  me  the  old  road  still. 

I  have  travel'd  far  the  world's  broad  ways 
Since  the  golden  dawn  of  my  morning  days. 

Give  me  the  old  road  still! 

Give  me  the  old  road  still. 

With  its  zigzag  fence  and  its  chestnut  trees. 
And  its  springtine  mud  to  the  horse's  knees — 

Give  me  the  old  road  still! 

Give  me  the  old  road  still. 

It  is  dusty  and  narrow — a  country  lane- 
Yet  it  winds  me  back  to  my  youth  again — 

Give  me  the  old  road  still! 

Give  me  the  old  road  still. 

It  has  no  secrets  of  fortune's  lore — 
But,  oh,  it  passes  my  mother's  door — 

Give  me  the  old  road  still  1 


[ 
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series  of  articles  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and 
especially  designed  for  School  Use 


Editorial  Note. — In  the  Educational  Department  of  The  Literary  Digest  the  claiyns  of  various  nations  in  the  new  adjustment 
of  states  are  presented  as  the  representatives  of  the  self-same  nations  set  them  down. 

MACEDONIA 


WHAT  jVL^CEDONIA  WANTS — The  Macedonians  de- 
sire to  have  Macedonia  constituted  into  "a  free 
and  independent  state  under  the  protection  of  one 
of  the  least  interested  Great  Powers."  This  is  the  only  safe 
and  rational  solution  of  the  Macedonian  question,  we  read 
in   L'Independance    Macedonienne,    a    magazine    published    at 

Lausanne  in  the  interest  [ 

of  Macedonian  claims. 
Such  a  solution  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  principles  of 
the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  and  once  in  effect 
Macedonia  would  "cease  to 
be  the  apple  of  discord 
among  the  Balkan  states," 
but  would  form  "a  con- 
necting link  between  them 
for  the  establishment  of  a 
real,  permanent,  and  pros- 
perous Balkan  Federa- 
tion." The  General  Coun- 
cil of  Macedonian  Societies 
in  Switzerland  made  a 
special  appeal  to  the 
British  Parliament  and  to 
certain  British  statesmen 
which      thej'      stated 


in 


Macedonia's 
follows: 


case 


as 


From     '  L' liKlt'peiidaiK-e  Marfdunieiine  "  (Lausanne). 

MACEDONIA— "APPLE   OP  DISCORD' 

"The  present  condition 
of  Macedoniaisworse  than  ever  before.  We  Macedonian  Bul- 
garians, Turks,  Jews,  Kutzo-Vlachs,  and  Albanians,  who  form 
nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  in  that  unhappy 
country,  arc  })eing  condemned  to  endure  a  rule  which  aims  at 
our  complete  denationalization  and  extinction.  All  our  churches, 
schools,  and  national  institutions  have  been  closed  or  appropri- 
ated by  the  Serbian  and  Greek  authorities.  All  our  priests, 
teachers,  and  more  prominent  countrynuin  have  been  forced  to 
emigrate,  imprisoned,  or  killed.  Our  language  has  been  pro- 
scribed under  severe  penal tj',  and  our  books  banned  or  destroyed. 

"The  Peace  Conference,  heedless  of  our  constant  appeals  and 
the  fatal  lessons  of  the  past,  is  making  an  attempt  to  solve  our 
question  by  resorting  to  the  old  nethods  of  palliatives  and  ampu- 
tation. In  view  of  these;  sad  facts,  we,  the  Macedonians,  still 
firmly  l)elieve  that  the  Great  Powers  of  the  J^ntente  in  general, 
and  England  in  i)articular,  would  not  employ  the  cruel  devices 
of  the  old  Euroi)ean  diplomacy,  which  drove  us  to  i)refer  an  end 
with  horrors  to  horrors  without  end,  but  would  see  to  it  that 
we,  too,  be  accorded  the;  right  to  decide  our  own  future  form 
of  go\'ernment,  which  has  already  been  accorded  to  peoples 
who  hav(!  manifested  far  l(;ss  political  and  national  self-con- 
sciousness. Our  revolutionary  struggle  for  freedom  is  a  long 
one,  our  history  a  veritable  martyrology." 

DISAPPOINTMENT     IN     THE     PEACE     CONFERENCE  — 

That  the  Macedonians  were  bitterly  disappoint(id  in  the  action 
of  the  Peace  Conference  is  (evidenced  in  a  publico  j)rotcHt  issued 
through  th<!  pn;ss  b^-  a  group  of  Macedonian  students  at  Geneva 
which  La  Tribune  of  that  city  publishes  as  follows: 


Macedonia  among  its  neighbors  with  great  contempt  for  the 

principle  of  self-determination  of  nations. 

"We  protest  strongly  against  the  partition  of  our  country 

and  declare  that  we  will  not  accept  anj^  solution  of  the  destiny 

of  our  country  unless  the  Macedonian  people  have  been  freely 

consulted. 

"The  solution  demanded  by  the  Macedonian  people  is  the 

establishment  of  Mace- 
donia as  an  independent 
state,  organized  after  the 
model  of  Switzerland,  and 
under  the  protection  of  a 
disinterested  Power. 

"In  partitioning  Mace- 
donia the  Peace  Confer- 
ence inciu-s  the  heavy 
responsibility  of  new  con- 
flicts and  new  wars  in  the 
Balkans. 

"Having  suffered  Turk- 
ish tyranny  through  five 
centuries,  having  passed 
successively  since  1912 
under  the  abominable  yoke 
of  the  Greek,  the  Bulgari- 
an, and  the  Serbian  gov- 
ernments the  Macedonian 
people  is  unwilling  to  sup- 
port the  life  of  martj-rdom 
Avhich  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence seems  to  perpetuate. 
We  are  firmly  decided  to 
continue  the  fight  for  the 
independence  of  Mace- 
donia by  all  the  means  ia 
our  power." 


AFTINCCO  ,INC  N* 


AMONG  THE  BALKAN  STATES. 


"The  Macedonian  people,  as  many  other  opprest  nations, 
exp(!cted  that  the  Peace  ('onferenco  would  effect  the  libera- 
tion of  their  country.  But  this  hope  is  blasted.  Ac(!ording 
to    the    treaty    with    Bulgaria    the    Peace    Conference    divides 


A  GLANCE  AT  MACEDONIA'S  HISTORY— The  accompany- 
ing map  shows  Macedonia  is  surrounded  by  Thi-ace,  Bulgaria, 
Serbia,  Albania,  and  Greece,  wjth  a  section  bordered  by  the 
^gean  Sea.  In  olden  days,  as  L'Independance  Macedonienne 
points  out,  Macedonia  was  a  great  kingdom,  the  greatest  in 
eastern  Europe  and  the  most  powerful  and  most  flourishing  after 
Rome  and  Carthage.  The  name  M  acedonia  comes  from  a  Traco- 
Illyrian  tribe,  the  Macednes,  which  settled  in  the  little  basin  of 
the  River  Astree  at  an  epoch  very  remote.  This  river  is  known 
to-day  as  the  Bystritza,  and  on  its  shores  some  famous  fights 
took  place  during  the  world-war.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  great 
migration  of  races  completely  transformed  the  ethnical  aspect 
of  Macedonia.  From  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  the  Turks, 
Macedonia  was  exposed  to  all  invasions,  all  wars,  all  massacres, 
and  all  pillaging.  The  Macedonians  not  only  suffered  from 
Turkish  oppression,  which  in  the  (>nd  re^■olted  all  I'airope,  but 
was  the  victim  of  the  antagonisms  that  exist(-d  among  the  divers 
lialkan  states.  From  the  time  of  the  political  formation  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  we  are  told,  these  states  have  been  engaged 
in  homicidal  conflict,  for  which  Macedonia  has  had  to  pay  the 
jx'nalty. 

REAL  CAUSE  OF  BALKAN  WARS— Ever  since  1878  Mace- 
donia has  been  the  real  cause  of  Balkan  Wars,  according  to  Mr, 
Constantino  Stephanove,  Secretary-General  Macedonian  Coun- 
cil for  Switz(Tland,  and  Mac(>donia's  struggle  for  freedom  and 
human  rights  is  jxThaps  the  most  conspicuous  one  in  recent 
history,     lu  th(>  nuitt(>r  of  the  c(>ssion    of  Strumitsa    to  Jugo- 

{Continucd  on  page  112) 
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How  FAIRBANKS  Serves 


OUT  through  the  door  of  the  FAIR- 
BANKS Warehouse  slides  the  trolley- 
crane  with  its  load.  A  powerful  machine  is 
on  its  way  to  take  its  place  in  America's  pro- 
duction chain.  Of  its  performance  there  is 
no  doubt.  It  bears  the  "Fairbanks  O.K." 
— a  mark  of  distinction  recognized  wher- 
ever good  tools  are  used. 

Mechanical  goods  of  every  description 
— gas  engines,  pumps,  trucks,  scales, 
power  transmission,  factory  supplies  — 
stand  in  each  of  the  22  F'AIRBANKS  Branch 
Houses  ready  to  serve  the  nation's  indus- 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY, 


tries.  Prompt  shipments — ^usually  for  your 
entire  order, — -are  apart  of  FAIRBANKS 
service. 

Your  every  mechanical  want — a  dozen 
shovels  or  a  radial  drill,  a  piece  of  shaft- 
ing or  a  factory  complete,  can  be  sup- 
plied under  "FAIRBANKS  O.K." — a  guar- 
antee that  stakes  on  your  satisfaction  a  na- 
tional reputation  for  fair  dealing. 

For  anything  you  need  in  mechanical 
equipment  and  supplies,  call  the  nearest 
Fairbanks  Branch   House  to  serve  you. 

Administrative  Offices,  NEW  YORK 


'Branch  Houses 

Albany 
Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston 

Bridgeport 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Detroit 

Hartford 
Newark 
New  Orleans 
New  York 

Paterson 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Providence 

Rochester 
Scranton 
St.  Louis 

Syracuse 

Utica 
Washington 

Havana, 

Cuba 

London, 

England 

Birmingham, 

England 

Glasgow 

,  Scotland 

Paris,   France 

FAIRBANKS 


Automobile  Mine,  Mill  Power  Engines  Machine 

Scales        and  Service  Station    and  Railway    Transmission       Valve*  and  Pumps  Tools 

Equipment  Supplies 


Trucks  and 
Wheel  batrowa 


GERMAN  PIG-IRON  PRODUCTION  FALL? 

{Financial  America) 

C.  E.  Herring,  at  Brussels,  has  forwarded  the  following,  giving 
the  monthly  i)roduetion  of  pig-iron  in  Germany  during  the  last 
three  years,  the  figures  for  1919  showing  the  decrease  resulting 
from  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine: 


Month 

.Taniiarv         

1917 
Metric  Tons 
.  .      1,(>82,797 

1918 

Melric  Tons 

933,570 

892.788 

1.039.092 

1.084.601 

1.184,794 

1,182.415 

1,179,947 

1,155,084 

1,105,366 

1,057,920 

565,706 

481,. 308 

1919 
Melric    Tons 
506.185 

February 

March 

April 

Mav 

943,.547 
.  .      1, -.04.6.53 
.  .      1,131.620 
.  .      1.198.171 

475,.5S6 
558.788 
439,975 
524,986 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

.  .      1.124.998 

.  .      1,190,014 

.  .      1.185,963 

1,119,635 

1 .070.222 

1.007.731 

970.891 

531,632 

580,819 
568,785 
531,167 

Total  nine  months .  . 
Total  for  year 

.  .    10.081.407 
.  .    13,142.241 

0,757,657 
.     11,862,621 

4,717,923 

COTTON  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Cotton  ginned  prior  to  December  13,  the  Census  Bureau 
announced  December  20,  amounted  to  9,402,520  running  bales, 
including  103,926  round  bales,  27,906  bales  of  American- 
Eg3'ptian,  and  6,42P  bales  of  Sea  Island. 

Ginning  to  Deeembti-  13  last  year  was  10,281,139  bales, 
including  130,984  round  bales,  13,098  bales  of  American-Egyp- 
tian, and  31,238  bales  of  Sea  Island. 

Ginnings  by  States  this  year  follow: 

Alabama,  658,221  bales;  Arizona,  40,846;  Arkansas,  658,403; 
California,  33,577;  Florida,  16,643;  Georgia,  1,608,364;  Loui- 
siana, 281,049;  Mississippi,  777,621;  Missouri,  44,130;  North 
Carolina,  755,515;  Oklahoma,  683,825;  South  Carolina,  1,369,- 
414;  Tennessee,  219,598;  Texas,  2,232,135;  Virginia,  19,653; 
all  other  States,  3,526. 

Ginnings  of  Sea  Island  by  States: 

Florida,  2,793  bales;    Georgia,  635;    South  Carolina,  3,001. 


FRANCE'S  COAL  CONSUMPTION   1913-18 

(Nautical  Gazette) 

The  following  table  gives  details  of  France's  coal-consump- 
tion during  the  six-vear  period  1913-18: 

Total 

Year  Output  Imports  Consumption 

■ In  Thousands  of  Tons ■ 

1913 40,050  22,866  62,916 

1914 29.786  11,937  41,723 

1915 19,875  19,983  39,858 

1916 21,473  20,961  42,4:J4 

1917 26,702  17,295  43,997 

1918 24, .550  16,719  41,269 


BRITAIN'S  COAL  OUTPUT  UNDER  SEVEN-HOUR  LAW 

(Xautical  Gazette) 

In  a  recent  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes  said  that  the  coal  output  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
year  ending  September  30  last  amounted  to  226,898,000  tons. 
By  quarters,  the  production  fluctuated  as  follows: 

Number  of 
Miners 

Quarter  Ending                                                 Emploi/ed  Tons  Mined 

December  31.  1918 996,000  56,280,000 

March  31,  1919 1,106,000  59,190,000 

June  30,  1919 '. 1,141,000  58,886,000 

September  M,  1919 1,147,000  52,568,000 

The  seven-hour  day  for  miners  went  into  effect  on  July  16 
last.  In  the  quarter  ending  June  30  the  average  production 
per  man  employed  amounted  to  51.61  tons.  During  the  last 
quarter,  however,  when  the  seven-hour  law  was  in  effect,  the 
output  fell  to  45.83  tons  per  person  employed,  or  a  decline  of 
11.3  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  quarter.  This 
falling  off  was  greater  than  was  estimated  by  the  Coal  Commission. 


OIL  INDUSTRY   IN  THE  UNITED   STATES 

{Magazine  of  Wall  Street) 
CAPITALIZATION  OF  OIL  COMPANIES  OF  SIOO.OOO  OR  OVER 

Total  end  of  1916 .$419,746,000 

New  C;ompanics,  1917 840,219,000 

New  (;omi)ani(w,  1918 4:JO,4HO,()()() 

New  C;omi)anies,  1919: 

January 60.825,000 

February 51 .362,()(K) 

March .54,005.000 

April 104,4()9.()0() 

.May 202,305,000 

June 3.55,390,000 

July .58(),2I6,.50() 

AUKU-St 173.:M5.000 

Hept<!mber 515.510.000 

October (il3,(;iO,00() 

The  position  of  the  United  States  among  the  oil-consuming 
countries  of  the  world  is  shown  below,  which  indicates  that  this 
country  uses  over  four-sevenths  of  the  world's  consumption. 

WORLD    CONSUMPTION    HV    HARRELS    (ESTIMATED) 

irnitcd  States 280.000,000 

Urilish  Empire 70.000, 000 

Russia 63,000,000 

France,  Italy.  Roumania,  efcc 23,100,000 

Rent  of  World 56,000.000 


FUEL -OIL   USED   IN  TRANSPORTATION 

(Magazine  of  Wall  Street) 

The  coal  strike  has  served  to  show  the  advantage  to  railroads 
of  using  fuel-oil,  Avhich  is  mostlj'  obtained  through  mechanical 
processes,  in  place  of  coal.  The  labor  costs  of  oil  are  a  negli- 
gible factor  in  the  final  price.  Higher  efficiency  is  derived 
from  the  use  of  fuel-oil,  and  many  railroads,  recognizing  this 
fact,  are  substituting  the  oil-burning  apparatus  in  their  motive 
power. 

Among  the  railroads  now  using  fuel-oil  over  the  entire  or  con- 
siderable portions  of  their  lines  are: 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

Kansas  City  Southern  Railroad. 

Northwestern  &  Pacific  Railroad. 

Western  Pacific  Railroad. 

Florida,  East  Coast  Railroad. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad, 

Great  Northern  Railroad. 

Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad. 

Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad. 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad. 

El  Paso  Southwestern  System. 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad  (Adirondack  Division). 

New  York  Central  Raih'oad  (Adirondack  Di\'ision). 

Oregon-Washington  Navigation  Companies. 

Texas  Railways. 

AMERICAN   CONDENSED   AND   EVAPORATED   MILK 

IN  JAPAN 

(United  States  Department  of  Agriculture — Bureau  of  Markets) 

At  present  Japanese  condensed  milk  has  a  large  share  in  the 
domestic  market,  but  some  American  goods  have  still  a  secure 
position  because  their  superior  quality  is  appreciated  by  the 
consumers.  The  American  brands  of  condensed  milk  are 
quoted  by  jobbers  at  26  and  27  yen  (.113.16  and  $13.66*)  per 
case,  while  the  Japanese-made  are  somewhat  lower,  being 
quoted  at  22  yen  ($11.14*)  per  case. 

Exports  from  the  Utn'Icd  Slates. — The  great  increase  in  the 
exportation  of  cond(Mised  and  (>vai)orat('d  milk  from  the  United 
Slates  to  Japan  during  the  war-peHod  is  well  shown  in  the 
following  statistics: 

Exports  of  Conden.skd  and  Evapor,\tki>  Milk  fuom  the  United  States 

TO    .lAI'AN    FOH    THE    F'lSCAI.    YEARS     1914-1919 


Year 

Pounds 

Value 

Year 

PoujkIs 

Value 

1914 

259.390 
2.738,192 
4, 749, .560 

!S18,186 
318,748 
117,827 

1917 
1918 
1919 

4,221,372 
6,192,196 
3,325,772 

$472,271 

1915. 

1916 

904,287 
546,240 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  abov(^  tabl(>  that  our  exports  of  con- 
densed milk  to  Japan  took  a  sudden  jump  during  the  first  year 
of  the  war;  tlie  fiscal  year  ended  .June  30,  191.5.  Siiict*  that 
lime  there  has  Imumi  a  steady  increase  \vi(h  the  exception  of  the 
year  1917,  during  which  period  the  exports  fell  off  slightly. 

*  Conversion  made  at  rate  of  exchange  prevailing  on  October  18,  when 
1  yen  =■  80.50625. 
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Optical  glass,  as  taken 
from  crucible,  ready  for 
shaping  and    grinding. 


The  End  of  a  Foreign  Monopoly 

optical  glass  assumed,  over  night,  a  new  and  terrible  importance,  when  the 
world  went  to  war  with  Germany.  For  the  world,  so  far  as  it  knew,  was 
largely  dependent  on  Germany  for  the  higher  grades,  dependent  on  an  enemy  for 
the  very  eyes  of  fleets  and  armies — periscopes,  aeroplane  camera-lenses,  search- 
lights, field  glasses,  range-finders.  And  optical  glass  cannot  be  made  over  night. 


But  it  so  happened  that  a  favorite  dream  of  our 
founders  was  of  emancipation  from  foreign 
control  of  raw  material;  and  for  some  years 
we  had  been  quietly  experimenting.  When 
war  came,  we  were  ready — and  ready  not 
merely  with  methods  and  formulae,  but  with  a 
modern  and  complete  glass  plant — the  first  in 
America  for  making  optical  glass  on  a  com- 
mercial scale. 


Events  have  shown  its  immeasurable  value  in 
wartime.  And  it  will  prove  no  less  a  factor  in 
the  arts  of  peace. 

For  with  our  own  optical  glass  to  work  with, 
developing  various  types  as  required,  we  can 
carry  forward  faster  and  more  surely  those 
refinements  of  lens  and  instrument  making 
which  to  science  mean  knowledge,  and  to 
humanity  a  richer,  safer  life. 


TVrite  for  literature  on  any  optical  product  In  which  you  are  interested 


BAUSCH    &    LOME    OPTICAL    COMPANY 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Makers  of  Eyeglass  and  Spectacle  Lenses,  Photographic  Lenses,  Microscopes,  Balopticons, 
Binoculars  and  Engineering  and  other  Optical  Instruments. 
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SUPREMACY 

The  ability  to  deliver  the  load— 
quickly,  surely,  and  economical- 
ly— forms    the    solid    basis   of 
MACK  supremacy. 

Supremacy  in  power— suprem- 
acy in  structural  strength — su- 
premacy in  the  ability  to  stand 
the  hard  knocks  of  hard  work 
— these  explain  why  over  half  of 
MACK  orders  are  re-orders. 

Capacities  Wz  \iol%  tons — trailers  to 
15  tons— special  power  devices  for 
loading  and  unloading. 

Catalogue  and  full  information  on 
requesL 


*^^V> 


INTERNATIONAL 

MOTOR 

COMPANY 

New  York 


TRUCKS 


PERFORMANCE    COUNTS 


not  permitted  to  come  thither.  In  that  charming  novel,  'The 
Fixed  Period,'  Anthony  Trollope  discusses  the  practical  ad- 
vantages in  modern  life  of  a  return  to  this  ancient  usage,  and  the 
plot  hinges  upon  the  admirable  scheme  of  a  college  into  which  at 
sixty  men  retired  for  a  year  of  contemplation  before  a  peaceful 
departure  by  chloroform.  That  incalculable  benefits  might 
follow  such  a  scheme  is  apparent  to  any  one  who,  like  myself,  is 
Hearing  the  limit,  and  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
calamities  which  may  befall  men  during  the  seventh  and  eighth 
decades." 

The  personal  reference  in  the  last  sentence  provoked  a  laugh 
and  the  whole  was  accepted  as  it  was  meant^a  pleasantry  to . 
lighten  what  Osier  considered  a  sad  occasion,  in  that  it  marked 
his  last  public  appearance  at  Johns  Hopkins.  If  any  one  had 
challenged  language  that  was  not  reasonably  subject  to  two 
interpretations,  one  would  have  reflected  instantly  that  Osier's 
own  virility  and  his  confidence  in  those  of  his  colleagues  who  were 
already  over  sixty  were  ample  denial  of  any  argument  for  eu- 
thanasia. But  sensation  lovers  telegraphed  a  garbled  accoimt 
of  the  address  all  over  the  country  and  brought  down  upon 
the  head. of  one  of  the  kindest,  gentlest,  and  most  nieixiiful  of  men 
a  storm  of  vindictive  and,  in  some  instances,  of  indecent  abuse. 
Anonymous  letters  threatened  his  life.  JU-informed  clerics 
pronounced  anathemas  upon  him.  The  whole  aft'air  was  a  great 
distress  to  Osier's  friends,  and  was  especially  outraging  because 
it  was  a  known  fact  that  with  none  was  Osier  more  sympathetic 
and  for  none  did  he  fight  harder  than  for  the  old  men  who 
crowded  his  clinics.  Osier  himself  refused  to  take  the  con- 
troversy seriously,  and  would  never  print  any  denial  other  than 
that  of  the  address  itself,  as  issued  finally  (1910)  in  the  second 
edition  of  "Aequanimitas,"  with  this  word  of  comment: 

"'To  interpose  a  little  case,'  to  relieve  a  situation  of  singular 
sadness  in  parting  with  my  dear  colleagues  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  I  jokingly  suggested  for  the  relief  of  a  senile  pro- 
fessoriate an  extension  of  Anthony  Trollope's  plan  mentioned 
in  his  novel,  'The  Fixed  Period.'  To  one  who  had  all  his  life 
been  devoted  to  old  men,  it  was  not  a  little  distressing  to  be 
placarded  in  a  world-wide  way  as  their  sworn  enemy,  and  to 
every  man  over  sixty  whose  spirit  I  may  have  thus  unwittingly 
bruised  I  tender  my  heartfelt  regrets.  Let  me  add,  however, 
that  the  discussion  which  followed  my  remarks  has  not  changed, 
but  has  rather  strengthened  my  belief  that  the  real  work  of  life 
is  done  before  the  fortieth  year,  and  that  after  the  sixtieth  year 
it  would  be  best  for  the  world  and  best  for  themselves  if  men 
rested  from  their  labors." 

Mr.  Freeman  points  out  an  impoi'tant  and  generally  over- 
looked result  of  this  address.  Dr.  Osier,  he  says,  told  Dr. 
Douglas  Vonder  Hoof,  when  the  latter  visited  him  at  Oxford,  that : 

Andrew  Carnegie,  in  1905,  contemplated  a  further  large  gift, 
but  was  uncertain  in  what  form  he  should  make  it.  Reading 
Dr.  Osier's  address  and  reflecting  upon  the  hardships  men  sus- 
tained in  flagging  strength  after  sixty,  Mr.  Carnegie  deter- 
mined to  endow  a  teachers'  foundation.  Subsequently  he  re- 
lated the  circumstances  to  Dr.  Osier,  who  thought  the  outcome 
compensation  enough  for  the  misunderstood  pleasantry  of 
"The  Fixed  Period." 

To  most  other  commentators,  the  "misunderstood  pleas- 
antry" appears  in  the  light  of  a  good,  rather  than  of  a  mis-, 
fortune.     Thus  the  New  York  Sun  comments: 

The  critic  who  complained  that  the  only  way  to  capture  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  was  to  manufacture  a  vivid 
phrase  and  serve  it  to  them  in  a  nutshell  was  amply  justified 
in  the  case  of  Sir  William  Osier,  who  was  practically  unknown  to 
Americans  at  large  until  in  1905  he  announced  in  a  speech 
that  man's  best  work  was  achieved  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
five  and  forty,  that  from  fortj-  onward  his  usefulness  declined 
steadily,  until  after  sixty  he  comparatively  was  of  no  use  at  all. 

Dr.  Osier  did  not  mean  that  his  pronouncement  would  be 
taken  as  hard  and  fast,  but  when  it  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
serious  persons  everywhere  pounced  upon  it  and  began  to  debate 
it.  And  in  the  consequent  storm  of  solemn  protest  from  men 
and  women  who  had  passed  their  fortieth  birthdays  without 
tasting  distinction  the  American  public  became  aware  that 
William  Osier  was  a  famous  diagnostician  and  one  of  the  foremost 
teachers  of  medicine  in  the  United  States.  . 

It  was  learned  at  the  same  time  that  America  was  about  to 
lose  him,  for  his  speech  was  delivered  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
resigning  from  the  faculty  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Balti- 
more in  order  to  accept  a  regius  professorship  in  the  medical 
school  of  Oxford  University  and  a  baronetcy  at  the  hands  of 
King  George. 

"Sir  William  Osier  was  one  of  the  great  men  who  sprang  from 
Canadian  soil,"  says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  taking 
up  the  career  of  the  eminent  scientist.    Continuing,  we  read: 
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He  was  born  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  grew  to  be  the 
most  distinguished  of  four  distinguished  sons  of  a  famous  mother, 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  whose  birth  was  celebrated 
at  Toronto  on  December  14,  1906. 

Receiving  his  medical  degree  from  McGill  University  in  1872, 
Dr.  Osier  placed  the  imprint  of  his  ability  on  medical  learning 
to  such  a  marked  degree  that  within  a  few  years  he  became  an 
accepted  authority  in  medical  science.  His  great  art  lay  in 
his  skill  in  diagnosis  and  his  profound  knowledge  of  all  the  parts 
and  functions  of  the  human  body  and  the  various  ills  of  nature. 
If  such  a  thing  could  be,  he  was  a  specialist  in  all  departments  of  ' 
medicine. 

The  Sun  takes  up  and  thus  continues  the  story  of  his  career: 

In  Baltimore  he  became  conspicuous  in  the  group  of  great 
teachers  who  built  up  the  reputation  of  Johns  Hopkins  until 
it  was  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  famous  seats  of  learning  in  the 
land.  His  medical  clinic  there  was  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
established  in  this  country,  his  reputation  as  a  consultant  kept 
pace  with  his  constantly  growing  fanie  as  a  teacher  and  author, 
and  when  he  went  to  England  he  had  become  an  acknowledged 
leader  among  physicians.  -  ,.  , 

As  a  writer,  outside  of  his  profession,  he  was  long  the  delight 
of  the  cultivated,  and  a  paragraph  from  an  address  he  delivered 
in  1899  bearing  the  title,  "After  Twenty-five  Years,"  has 
been  often  quoted:  .  ^  » 

"As  to  method  of  work  I  have  a  single- bit  of  advice  which 
I  give  with  the  earnest  conviction  of  its  paramount  influence  in 
any  success  which  may  have  attended  my  efforts  in  life.  It  is 
this:  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow.  Live  neither  in  the  past 
nor  the  future,  but  let  each  day's  work  absorb  your  entire 
energies  and  satisfy  your  widest  ambition." 

He  was  one  of  the  first  physicians  to  shed  light  upon  the  true 
nature  of  tuberculosis  and  bring  new  doctrines  to  the  fight 
against  it.  Soon  after  taking  up  his  work  in  England  he  gave  a 
graphic  explanation  of  its  character  and  of  the  necessity  for  hy- 
giene as  the  best  means  of  combating  it  when  at  a  lecture  at  a 
conference  of  medical  practitioners  he  said: 

"Probably  ninety  per  cent,  of  mankind  has  latent  tuber- 
culosis, and  if  I  had  an  instrument  here  with  which  I  could  look 
into  the  chest  and  abdomen  of  each  of  you  I  would  probably  find 
somewhere  a  small  area  of  the  disease.  So  wide-spread  is  the 
germ  that  practically  all  humans,  by  the  time  they  become  adult, 
harbor  the  bacillus  of  the  disease. 

"But  we  do  not  die,  because  we  are  not  guinea-pigs  and 
rabbits.  We  have  attained  a  certain  immunity.  But  the  germ 
is  in  us,  tho  negative,  and  with  all  of  us  there  is  the  possibility  of 
slipping  into  the  dangerous  state. 

' '  But  when  workers  have  living  wages,  when  the  house  becomes 
the  home,  and  the  nation  spends  on  food  what  it  now  spends  on 
drink,  then  there  will  be  millions  instead  of  thousands  with  prac- 
tically continuous  immunity.  For  the  enemy  has  been  tracked 
to  its  stronghold,  which  is  defended  by  three  allies — poverty,  bad 
housing,  and  drink." 

The  following  vivid  and  sympathetic  personal  glimpses  of  the 
man  are  presented  by  Mr.  Freeman  in  his  Richmond  News 
Leader: 

To  have  one's  first  glimpse  of  William  Osier  at  his  famous 
Saturday  "noon  clinic"  in  Baltimore  was  to  divine  on  the  instant 
some  of  the  powers  that  made  him  the  greatest  physician  of 
his  generation. 

Distinguished  visiting  doctors,  interested  strangers,  officers  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  and  the  students  would  crowd  the 
medical  ampitheater.  A  patient  or  two  would  be  wheeled  in. 
The  fourth-year  men  who  were  to  report  would  be  waiting 
nervously  with  their  records.  A  cheerful  chatter  would  fill  the 
room.  Informality  prevailed.  Presently  a  little  group  of  men 
would  be  observed  in  the  pit,  having  come  in  so  quietly  one 
scarcely  noticed  by  what  door  or  in  what  order.  There  could 
be  no  mistaking  Osier,  their  chief.  He  was,  in  all  probability, 
the  smallest  man  in  the  room,  for  he  was  not  taller  than  five 
feet  six  inches;  but  he  had  the  head  of  a  Napoleon — a  great, 
temple-swollen  dome,  bald  except  for  scattered  dark  hair — and 
he  had  black  eyes  of  a  brilliance  almost  hypnotic.  The  curve 
of  his  mouth  under  a  thick  mustache  was  strong,  but  not  stern. 
When  he  spoke  it  was  in  a  deep,  powerfully  resonant,  and  musical 
voice  that  seemed  out  of  proportion  to  so  small  a  body.  When 
he  moved  it  was  with  a  grace  void  of  all  theatricality.  His 
personality  was  compelling,  almost  overpowering.  But  one 
quickly  forgot  the  man  in  the  scientist.  He  Avould  turn  to  his 
first  case — selected  because  the  symptoms  were  interesting  or 
because  the  malady  was  unusual — and  at  once  he  would  begin  a 
dialog  that  made  the  head  of  the  uninitiated  swim.  One 
moment  he  would  be  talking  to  the  patient,  the  next  to  the 
student  who  was  reporting,  the  next  to  the  invited  guests  who 
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stood  about  him,  and  the  next  to  the  hundreds  who  crowded  the 
seats  of  the  amphitheater.  And  such  talk  it  was — humorous, 
pithy,  unstudied,  yet  chaste,  epigrammatic,  without  a  wasted 
word  and  with  precise  emphasis  upon  the  points  worth  while. 
Seeming  to  address  himself  to  none  exclusively,  he  taught  all 
abundantly.  His  metaphors  stuck  in  the  mind:  "Let  me  have 
the  temperature  chart."  he  would  saj".  "Ah,"  he  would  go  on 
when  it  was  handed  him,  "a  Pennsylvania  chart,  not  a  B.  &  O." 
Then  the  students  would  laugh  and  explain  to  strangers  that 
Osier  always  likened  an  even  temperature  to  the  straight  track 
of  the  Pennsj'lvania  Railroad  from  Baltimore  to  New  York 
and  always  compared  the  erratic  cui'ves  of  fever  to  those  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Sometimes,  too,  he  would  pause  to 
tell  a  storj',  not  for  the  jest  that  was  in  it,  but  for  the  medical 
moral  it  pointed.  One  of  his  most  famous  stories — a  thousand 
pities  it  can  not  be  put  into  print — had  to  do  with  an  amazing 
delivery  alleged  to  have  taken  place  on  a  train  in  Canada. 
"If  you  do  not  believe  it,"  he  would  always  add  at  the  end  of  an 
impossible  yarn,  "I  can  prove  it  by  showing  you  a  time-table  of 
the  railroad  on  which  the  baby  was  born" — a  "dig"  at  the 
character  of  "evidence"  on  which  diagnosis  was  based  by  the 
uncritical. 

Osier  doubtless  exercised  a  moi'e  profound  influence  on  med- 
ical thought  in  America  than  did  any  other  man.  The  reasons 
for  this  were  both  numerous  and  interesting.  He  was  so  won- 
derful a  teacher  that  his  methods  imprest  instantly  what  others 
might  labor  in  vain  to  emphasize.  He  was  so  magnetic  a  per- 
sonality that  men  absorbed  knowledge  from  him  unconsciously. 
He  was  "the  doctors'  doctor,"  and  he  won  the  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration of  thousands  of  practitioners  Avho  came  to  him  for  the 
diagonsis  of  their  own  ills.  He  had,  too,  the  facihties  of  a  great 
hospital  at  his. command,  and  he  had  colleagues  in  surgery  and 
in  the  microscopic  branches  who  supported  him  enthusiastically. 
But  most  of  all,  perhaps,  did  he  speak  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession through  his  "Practise  of  Medicine."  This  great  book, 
which  has  run  tlirough  eight  editions  and  many  printings,  has 
probably  been  read  by  more  medical  men  than  any  other  general 
reference  work  in  medicine,  barring  perhaps  the  unescapable 
Gray's  "Anatomy."  A  full  translation  into  Chinese  is  the 
"Medical  Bible"  of  the  Orient.  O.sler  took  infinite  pains  with 
his  "Practise"  and  added  to  each  edition  all  important  informa- 
tion gathered  since  the  previous  printing.  His  care  in  this 
respect  was  once  played  upon,  according  to  a  story,  apoci'yphal  or 
otherwise,  by  Osier's  colleague  and  intimate,  William  H.  Welch, 
the  great  pathologist,  discoverer  of  the  Welch  gas  bacillus — 
a  superb  man  who  mocked  his  three-score  years  and  ten  and 
enlisted  in  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  On  one  occasion,  tradition  has  it.  Osier  remarked  to 
Welch  that  he  had  just  finished  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition 
of  the  "Practise,"  which  that  very  day  was  going  to  the  printers. 
"Good,"  said  Welch,  "of  course,  you  have  put  in  a  full  account 
of" — and  he  named  a  malady  solemnly  garbed  in  German 
phraseology.  Osier  looked  at  him  anxiously  and  repeated  the 
name  as  an  interrogation.  "Why,  no,"  he  said,  "I  never  heard 
of  it."  "What?"  rejoined  Welch.  "You  must  not  let  the 
edition  come  from  the  press  without  that.  Come  to  my  office, 
where  I  have  all  the  German  reviews  that  describe  it."  Grate- 
fully enough,  Oshsr  Avent.  "I  will  read  the  German  to  you," 
said  Welch,  "so  that  you  can  take  notes  and  save  time."  He 
began  to  read  in  a  slow,  even  Aoice;  Osier's  hand  fiew  over  the 
sheets  of  paper.  At  length  the  literature  Avas  covered  and 
Osier  was  all  thanks  and  humiliation.  How  could  he  have 
overlooked  so  interesting  a  disease?  Ho  Avould  go  and  at  once 
write  out  .some  references  for  inclusion  in  the  book.  Scarcely 
had  he  settled  himself  at  this  task,  however,  in  his  library  at 
home,  than  Dr.  Welch  called  him  on  the  telephone.  "Osier," 
said  he  with  a  chuckle,  "you  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  include 
that  new  disease.  It  does  not  exist.  I  invented  it  for  your 
amusement."  Osier  roared  with  laughter  and  was  himself 
reputed  to  have  been  the  first  to  tell  the  joke.  Students  who 
heard  it  rather  agreed  with  Osier  that  Welch  had  performed  a 
remarkable  feat  in  "inveating"  a  disease  so  speciously  as  not 
to  arouse  Osier's  suspicions  for  a  moment. 

One  of  the  charms  of  Osier's  "Practise,"  its  splendid  literary 
style,  r(;flect(!d  another  of  his  characteristics.  He  had  no 
patience  with  that  science  which  justifies  any  form  of  expression 
because  it  deals  with  "fact."  He  would  not  dissociate  science 
and  culture.  On  Saturday  evenings  he  would  always  invite  the 
"medical  section"  of  the  fourth-ycjix  students  at  Johns  Hopkins 
to  his  hom(!,  and  there,  surrounded  by  his  well-loved  and  well- 
used  books,  he  would  talk  of  litcTature  in  its  relation  to  his 
medicine  and  to  life.  His  own  essays,  gathered  under  the  title 
" Aof)uaiiimitas,"  show  that  lie  might  hav(!  won  as  high  a  place 
in  literature  as  in  medicine  had  he  devot(!d  himself  to  it.  The 
hi.storical  tone  of  the  medical  research  he  inaugurated  is  another 
tribute  to  his  broad  culture. 

O.sler's  later  ycjars  wen;  of  mingled  service  and  sorrow.     (Called 


to  Oxford  as  regius  professor  of  medicine,  the  highest  of  pro- 
fessional honors,  he  was  knighted  and  was  received  into  the  in- 
most circles  of  British  science.  His  old  students  from  America 
visited  him  occasionally,  wrote  to  him  more  frequently,  and,  on 
his  seventieth  birthday,  published  "Studies"  in  his  honor. 
It  was  characteristic  of  him  to  acknowledge  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, with  the  old  personal  warmth,  every  letter  and  cable- 
gram sent  him  then.  But  he  wore  himself  out  in  the  war- 
hospitals  and  saw  all  his  personal  hopes  shattered  when  his  only 
son,  his  only  child,  was  killed  in  action.  Pneumonia,  which  he 
used  to  praise  as  the  easiest  taking-off  of  old  age,  must  have 
found  him  not  unwilling  to  go. 

The  New  York  World  gives  him  these  final  words  of  praise: 

He  Avas  the  physician;  great,  skilled,  and  inventive.  In  the 
course  of  the  late  war  he  gave  priceless  medical  aid.  His  help- 
fulness was  reenforced  by  that  very  human  quality  made  widely 
manifest  through  the  forty-years  speech  and  its  consequence. 


ADVENTURES   OF  A   BRITISH   INVESTIGA- 
TOR  IN   "DRY"   NEW   YORK 

THE  LONDON  DAILY  MAIL  has  sent  over  a  man 
to  spy  upon  us  in  our  prohibitional  state,  we  gather  from 
a  recent  issue  of  that  stalwart  champion  of  continued  mois- 
t  ure  in  England.  Mr.  Ferdinand  Tuohy  is  this  unsympathetic  per- 
son's name,  and  even  tho  none  of  the  results  of  his  investigations 
have  so  far,  to  our  knowledge,  appeared  in  this  country,  The  Mail 
admits  that  he  came  over  "to  investigate  prohibition  methods 
in  the  United  States."  By  his  own  admission,  Mr.  Tuohy  is 
not  an  unprejudiced  investigator.  He  distinctly  inclines  toward 
the  side  of  the  Avets;  and  this  may  be  the  reason  that  the  object  of 
all  his  investigations,  at  least  judging  by  his  first  report,  consisted 
largely  in  seeking  "it"  wherever  "it"  may  be  found.  He  seems 
to  have  been  moderately  suecessfid,  for,  if  his  account  of  seven 
days  in  New  York  begins  Avith  complaints  about  aridity,  it  ends 
Avith  a  distinctly  dampish  "Hooroosh!"  This  Avord  the  English 
correspondent  uses,  no  doubt,  as  a  sjmonym  for  the  familiar 
Greek  "Eureka!"  meaning,  "I  have  found  it!"  To  quote  Mr. 
Touhy's  record  of  his  sprightly  adA'entures  and  sensations  from 
daj'  to  day: 

New  York  City. 

November  2. — Three  days  of  prohibition  leave  one  childishly 
resentful.  Of  course  one  has  been  diy  before  for  three  days, 
but  of  one's  own  free  Avill.  It  is  a  very  different  matter  when 
some  one  else  takes  over  that  Avill.  You  feel  back  in  the  nursery, 
forbidden  a  certain  toy,  and,  for  that  very  reason,  magnetically 
attracted  toward  it. 

Casualties  to  Date. — Made  to  empty  flask  of  brandy  on  landing; 
hugely  enjoyed  arid  expression  of  customs-officer  while  emptying 
same.     Had  previously  offered  to  split  it  Avith  him. 

November  3. — Lunched  in  French  restaurant  down  town. 
Bottle  of  burgundy.  American  at  same  table  had  quick  lunch 
of  two  vermouths,  gin,  and  Angostura  in  a  soup-plate  fol- 
loAved  by  cup  of  black  coffee.  In  the  haunts  of  the  "Four 
Himdred"  (the  leading  people  socially),  such  as  Delmonico's, 
absurd  mise  en  schnes  are  solemnly  staged.  They  brought  us  a 
bottle  of  non-fermented  grape-juice  to-night,  in  a  pukka  cham- 
pagne bottle  and  stand,  all  iced  up.  And  the  pop! — the  whole 
restaurant  cheered  and  clapt  ironically. 

November  4. — I  seem  to  fe(4  as  gonial  at  a  dinner-party  as  I  do 
when  I  am  shaving — no  more,  no  less,  ("aim,  grim,  unemotional, 
and  serenely  severe,  surA'eying  men  and  things  from  an  icicled 
conning-tower — the  brain.  Tin;  effect  of  suddtuily  going  "dry" 
hy  force  majeure  is  primarily  mental.  This  is  tho  opinion  not  of  a 
dij)somaniac — "Pussyfoot"  himself  Avill  grant  nu^  a  certain  si)as- 
inodical  sobriety — but  of  one  wlio  finds  it  difficult  to  shuffle  ofT, 
as  it  were,  about  a  third  of  his  mortal  coil  at  a  moment's  notice. 
I  am  sure  that  is  Avhat  it  amoimts  to.  After  all,  Ave  are  Avhat 
wo  are  bec;ause  our  forefathers  Avere  Avhat  they  were,  and  now 
we're  bidden  to  be  .something  totally  different.  The  efTect  is 
one  with  pouring  firewater  down  a  hereditary  teetotaler's 
throat,  just  as  disconc(n-ting,  almost  as  dramatic.  Tho  verA'^e, 
zest,  humanness,  im[)ulse,  camaraderie — one  Avants  to  Avrite 
object — of  life  seem  gone.  Not  that  wine  spelt  all  tiiat  happiness. 
But  freedom  did. 

Novemher  5. —  In  wholly  wr(>1clic(i  hcallh.  T/ist cveiuingat agala 
of  newspaper  correspondents  we  drank  loganberry -juice  and  dis- 
(uist  tho  League  of  Nations.  A  JaiJane.se  almost  slung  his  finger- 
bowl  at  tlu!  chairman,  Melville  Stone  (manager  of  the  Associated 
Press  of  America),  over  Shantung. 


.^■y^wjt.... .  ^_  ,...^.yM^aiy^.WiT~yW»- 


The  Tenth  year 
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t^OR  ten  years — "growing  on  eleven,"  now — the 
Federal  Motor  Truck  Company  has  been  building 
good  trucks,  and  just  as  steadily.  Federal  Motor 
trucks  have  been  building  good  will  for  Federal. 


''Good  Trucks"  and  ''Good 
Will"  have  reacted  continu- 
ously to  each  other's  increase. 
The  more  Federal  Trucks,  the 
greater  the  Good  Will  of 
Commercial  America  toward 
Federal ;  the  greater  the  Good 
Will,  the  greater  the  demand 
for  Federal  Trucks. 

Most  business  men  who 
know  trucks  acknowledge 
Federal's  place  in  the  van  of 
the    motor    truck     industry. 


That  there  is  over  fifty  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  Federal 
Motor  Trucks  operating  is 
evidence  that  Federal  in  the 
past  has  had  a  big  part  in  the 
transportation  of  the  country. 

This  year's  product,  the 
"Tenth  Year  Federal,"  is  the 
culmination  and  realization 
of  the  Federal  aims  and  exper- 
ience for  more  than  a  decade. 
The  "  Tenth  Year  Federal," 
get  acquainted  with  it. 


This  is  the  Sign  of  the 
"Tenth  Year  Federal/' 
a  sign  significant  of  ten 
years  of  success  in  every 
£eld  of  truck  transpoT' 
tation. 


Federal  Trucks  are  made  in  capacities  as  follows  : 
1-114,-2-3%,  and  5  Tons:  also  light  and  heavy  duty  tractors. 

FEDERAL   MOTOR   TRUCK   COMPANY,   DETROIT,    MICHIGAN 


"Shorten  the  Miles  to  Mar- 
ket—Use Motor  Trucks." 


"Return  Loads  WiU  Cut 
Your  Haulage  Costs." 
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I  noticed  one  profound  effeet  of  prohibition.  Postprandial 
speaking  hitherto  has  resolved  itself  into  a  mellow  flow  of  hon- 
ej-ed  words;  bouquets  right  and  left,  the  bouquet  of  wine.  .  .  . 
Well,  the  banquet  of  the  future  is  goiug  to  be  a  very  angular, 
grating  affair.  On  loganberry-juice  speakers  say  what  they  really 
think.     And  the  result  is  alarming 

But  to  write  of  my  health.  After  loganberrj^  time,  repaired 
to  flat  of  an  English  friend  and  there  consumed  an  inch  of  fiery 
illicit  wliiskj-  marked  "Old  Bourbon."  This  morning  I  feel  as 
if  I  had  consumed  divers  bottles  of  brandj%  Avhisky,  port,  gin, 
and  taken  several  pinches  of  heroin. 

November  6. — At  lunch  to-day,  before  which  Will  Irwin  (the 
well-known  writer  and  special  correspondent)  had  produced  cer- 
tain liquids  from  his  club  locker,  the  said  Irwin  ^•entured  the 
statement  that  "drj'"  husbands  were  becoming  appalling  nui- 
sances to  their  wives — "pussyfooting"  around  the  home,  nag- 
ging, busybodying,  and  generalh^  interfering  Avith  the  conduct 
of  the  cabbage-patch.     This  seems  important. 

Dined  with  an  editor  who  has  wine  for  six  years  on  strict 
rationing.  He  says  a  tacit  agreement  has  been  come  to  among 
well-to-do  New-Yorkers  only  to  open  cellars  to  those  who  can 
return  the  hospitality.  Four  glasses  Niersteiner  and  one  liqueur 
brand3^  Still  .  .  .  not  quite  fair  .  .  .  Avhat  are  the  poor  folk 
doing  who  can't  get  any? 

"Drj^"  men  are  more  critical  of  each  other,  moi'e  self-con- 
scious, and  are  harder,  drabber  in  speech.  Iced  water,  ice-cream, 
icy  eyes,  icy  words.  Gone  the  mellowness,  generosity,  good- 
humov,  good-nature  of  life.  Enter  the  will-bound,  calculating, 
material,  frigid  human  machine.  Strange  that  the  removal  of 
this  thing,  supposed  to  pander  to  the  animal  in  us,  makes  one 
feel  less  a  man  and  more  an  animal,  above  all,  an  ant.  The 
words  "ant"  and  "prohibition"  have  been  definitely  interlaced 
in  my  mind  all  this  week.  Altho — who  knows? — ants  may 
drink. 

November  7. — Jazzing  to  Chopin,  syncopation  at  a  funeral — 
such  is  "dry"  revelry.  I  want  to  play  with  balloons  and  things 
and  say  " Hi-diddle-diddle,  you  can't  catch  me!"  Grown-ups 
trj'ing  to  ,be  merry  on  iced  water  is  the  frozen  limit.  Just  dined 
at  Rector's— gaudy,  daring,  dazzling  of  decoration,  and  a  won- 
derful band.  Ghost  room  of  a  mirth  that  Avas.  Yet  the  people, 
I  suppose,  are  the  same.  The  same  dreamy,  lovely  girls,  the 
same  graceful  cavaliers,  but  now  this  must  be  some  solemn  ritual 
they  are  performing,  grave  of  head  and  mien.  For  two  hours 
they  dance  on — and  ne'er  a  laugh  in  all  that  room. 

November  8. — Lunched  with  Arthur  Lynch  on  Broadway  and 
by  posing  as  Sinn-Feiners  got  Chablis,  served  with  straws,  from 
the  manager.     De  Valera-go-bragh!     Hooroosh! 


THE   ROMANCE   AND   MISERY  OF  A 
MODERN   BANDIT 


C( 


Ti 


HE  CAPTURE  OF  CARLISLE,  the  culmination  of 
four  days  of  pursuit  by  posses  through  blizzards  and 
below-zero  temperatures  and  over  rough  mountain 
trails,  was  effected  at  the  cabin  of  a  prospector  in  one  of  the 
wildest  parts  of  the  Laramie  Peak  country,  where  Carlisle  had 
been  in  hiding  for  ten  days.  With  posse  men  surrounding  the 
eabin  so  that  then;  was  no  opportunity  for  the  bandit  to  escape. 
Sheriff  Roach  and  Sp(;cial  Agent  McClements  entered  the  kitchen 
door.  Carlisle,  unarmed,  was  seated  at  a  table.  At  sight  of  the 
officers  the  bandit  leapt  to  his  feet  and  dashed  into  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  Avhero  a  rifle,  a  Colt  n^volver,  and  .^)00  rounds  of 
ammunition  lay  on  the  table.  Sheriff  Roach,  revolver  in  hand, 
followed  him  and,  as  the  bandit  reached  for  his  revolver,  the 
Sheriff  shouted: 

"'Hold  up  your  hands!' 

"Carlisle,  howev(;r,  did  not  hesitate,  and  as  his  hand  moved 
toward  the  gun  on  the  table,  Roach  pulled  the;  trigger.  He 
aimed  to  break  Carlisle's  arm,  but  the  bandit  turned  as  the  shot 
was  fired,  and  the  bullet  pierced  his  right  lung.  As  he  fell  to 
the  floor  Roach  and  McClements  were  at  his  side,  and,  picking 
him  up,  placed  him  on  a  bed,  where  they  gave  him  such  first- 
aid  treatment  as  the  circumstances  pj^rmittcjd.  Carlisle  readily 
admitted  his  identity,  but  aside  from  this  and  a  remark  to  the 
Sheriff,  to  whom  he  said,  'I  don't  blame  you  for  shooting,'  he 
harl  little  to  say." 

This  lurid  little  narrative  has  no  connection  witli  a  movie 
scenario,  nor  even  with  a  Western  novel  of  the  "thriller"  variety. 
It  is  taken  from  an  early  December  issue  of  The  Rocky  Mountain 


News  (Denver,  Col.),  in  which  a  special  correspondent  gives  a 
first-hand  and  unusually  vivid  account  of  an  incident  whose  bare 
outlines  were  telegraphed  all  over  the  country  at  the  time  when 
it  happened.  William  L.  Carlisle,  escaped  convict  and  notori- 
ous train-robber,  had  succeeded  in  putting  over  another  "job" 
in  the  elever,  good-humored  manner  Avhich  endeared  him  to 
thousands  of  Americans  who  admired  similar  proceedings  in  the 
movies,  had  been  trailed  by  posses,  wounded,  and  captured. 
To-day,  in  a  prison-hospital,  he  Avaits  to  be  tried  for  train-robbing, 
a  crime  Avhose  penalty  calls  for  death. 

He  has  spent  much  of  his  life  in  prison,  much  more  than  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  exciting  profession.  Through  it  all,  the  principal 
motive  that  moved  him,  in  the  opinion  of  several  commentators 
on  his  case,  has  been  a  loA'e  for  notoriety.  "Perhaps  in  notoriety, 
and  in  that  alone,  he  has  found  Avhat  he  was  looking  for."  The 
price  he  has  paid  for  his  brief  periods  of  freedom,  danger,  and 
daring,  the  greater  price  he  must  pay  for  his  most  recent  esca- 
pade, would  not  make  interesting  material  for  the  cinema  screen. 
In  spite  of  his  many  pleasant  qualities,  also,  the  greatest  liAang 
bandit  outside  of  the  movies  has  features  that  do  not  fit  him  to 
be  a  perfect  hero  of  romance.  An  observer  mentions  his  "big, 
coarse  features,  large  mouth,  and  hard  eyes,"  his  "fanlike  ears," 
which  "set  off  his  features,  giving  him  an  almost  grotesque  ap- 
pearance that  is  heightened  by  his  large,  nervous  hands.  His 
hair  is  black,  thick,  and  ill-kempt,  and  even  the  elose-cropt  prison 
style  fails  to  keep  it  tidy."  His  methods  of  being  a  real  bad 
man,  which  are  responsible  for  some  of  the  glamour  that  sur- 
rounds this  modern  Jesse  James,  are  illustrated  Avith  incidents 
by  the  Kansas  City  Star: 

Passengers  in  one  of  the  rear  Pullmans  of  a  Union  Pacific 
overland  train  one  night  last  November  heard  a  crash  of  broken 
glass.  A  tall,  raAv-boned  man  with  two  rcA'olvers  and  a  raspy 
voice  appeared  in  the  vestibule  and  shouted: 

"Line  up  and  shell  out!" 

He  laughed  and  joked  Avith  the  frightened  passengers.  A  man 
failed  to  contribute  and  the  bandit  eyed  him  sharply.  The 
trembling  passenger  said,  "I  haven't  any  money."  A  smile 
crinkled  the  bandit's  face  and  he  peeled  a  bill  from  the  roll  he 
had  collected  and  gave  it  to  the  man,  saying,  "Take  this,  you'll 
need  breakfast." 

"Bill"  Carlisle,  bandit  extraordinary,  who  had  escaped  from 
the  Wyoming  Penitentiary  at  Rawlins  four  days  before,  was  up 
to  his  old  tricks  again. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  jumped  from  the  train  Avhile  it  was  still 
running  at  high  speed.  Some  one  fired  a  shot  at  his  fleeing 
form,  and  the  chance  shot  struck  him  in  the  right  hand. 

Apparently  the  earth  had  SAvallowed  him.  Posses  searched 
and  quit  disgustedly  that  they  could  find  no  trace  of  the  bandit. 
In  the  meantime  he  Avas  going  from  ranch-house  to  ranch-house, 
openly  and  without  fear  that  he  would  be  informed  on. 

Finally,  after  a  chase  of  two  weeks,  he  Avas  surroimded  and 
captured.  He  had  tramped  afoot  more  than  one  hundred  miles 
across  the  snow-co\'ered  plains  and  peaks  of  Wyoming.  His 
wounded  hand  was  sAvoUen  more  than  tAvice  its  normal  size.  He 
was  without  sufficient  clothing  and  often  went  for  hours  without 
food. 

And  when  he  was  shot  down  he  didn't  whimper,  but  smiled 
painfully  and  said,  "1  couldn't  hope  to  get  aAvay." 

The  world  admires  courage  for  itself,  wherever  found,  and  this 
is  an  explanation  for  the  peculiar  popularity  of  Carlisle,  the 
train-Tobber.  His  career  is  full  of  incidents  that  ordinarily  are 
found  only  in  fiction, 

"What  sort  of  a  guy  is  Bill  Carlisle?"  persons  frequently  ask. 

He's  a  sort  of  a  "nut"  who  likes  to  be  talked  about.  He's 
an  innate  criminal  with  boundless  courage  and  a  brain  with  a 
crook  in  it  that  leads  him  to  rob  trains  and  buy  flowers  and 
ukulele  lessons  with  the  proceeds. 

William  (^arlisle,  Wyoming  train-robber,  is  one  of  the  oddi- 
ties of  nature.  As  a  bandit  he  was  court(>ous,  considerate,  and 
courageous.  Ho  did  not  rob  women  or  old  folk  and  those  api)ar- 
ently  in  need,  and  lu;  did  sjjread  his  unwonted  opulence  between 
hold-ups  on  those  less  fortunate  than  hinis(>lf. 

For  a  brief  ten  days  four  ycuirs  ago  Carlisle  lived  in  Denver, 
in  i)lenty  and  idleness,  gratifying,  he  said,  the  ambitions  of  a 
lif(!tiine.  He  liked  music  and  flowers.  He  fill(>d  his  room  with 
ros(!s  and  gee-gaAvs.  He  took  dancing  l(>ssons,  riding  to  and 
from  them  in  a  taxicab. 

A  study  of  his  personal  Ix'Iongings.  seized  by  Wyoming  officers 
following  his  cai)ture  in  191(),  n>veals  the  childlike  character  of 
the  man  who  for  months  baffled  posses  and  private  detectives. 
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During  the  six  hours  a 
day  when  you  think  your 
child  is  safe  in  school — is 
this  likely  to  happen? 


>^ 


WHILE  they  were  rescuing  this  Uttle  girl 
from  the  burning  schoolhouse,  Dick  Sheldon 
was  killed  and  six  other  children  were  badly  hurt 
in  the  crush. 

Thousands  of  people  discussed  the  fire  that 
night  and  for  days  afterward. 

"How  do  you  suppose  the  fire  started?"  "What  could 
possibly  have  started  such  a  fire?"  "How  could  a  fire  start  in 
that  part  of  the  building  ?" — that's  the  sort  of  prattle  one  heard 
everywhere. 

Did  any  of  them  exclaim:  "It's  a  crime  for  children  to  be 
exposed  in  a  building  like  that?" 

No;  they  thought  it  a  "safe"  school  because  it  had  fire 
escapes  and  wide  stairways,  and  the  doors  all  opened  out. 

Only  the  Fire  Chief  talked  sense.  "  Fires  break  out  where 
and  when  you  least  expect  them  to.  There's  only  one  sure 
way  to  prevent  this  sort  of  a  horror  and  that's  to  drown  the 
fire  before  it  can  get  a  start.  I  wasted  my  breath  two  years 
ago  explaining  that  to  the  Board,  but  I  guess  they'll  listen 
now  and  put  in  automatic  sprinklers  when  they  build  the 
new  school." 

If  you  think  chances  of  fires  starting  in  your  public  build' 
ings  are  small,  ask  your  own  Fire  Chief.  Electric  wiring  may  be 
defective;  something  may  go  wrong  with  the  heating  system; 
careless  boys  may  carry  matches;  spontaneous  combustion  may 
occur. 

But  never  mind  h(yw  or  where  or  when  the  fire  starts :    With 


a  Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinkler  System  it  makes  no  difference. 
With  the  little  sprinkler  heads  always  ready  to  open  and 
drown  the  fire  instantly,  great  conflagrations  cannot  occur. 
Automatic  Sprinkler  protection  is  the  one  sure  method  of 
preventing  fire  tragedies,  for  when  the  fire  starts  the  -water  starts! 

In  daylight  and  in  dark,  down  in  the  dim  basement  or 
away  back  in  the  littlc'used  rooms,  m  all  the  places  where  fiire 
is  liable  to  start,  the  sprinkler  is  automatically  watching.  No 
human  watchman  could  do  that. 

Don't  fool  yourself  into  believing  that  your  schoolhouse  or 
your  hospital  is  safe.  Fire  drills,  fire  escapes,  many  exits — 
all  these  are  not  worth  onctenth  the  value  of  the  Grinnell 
Sprinkler  System. 

The  destruction  of  one  school  building  and  its  equipment 
costs  a  city  as  much  as  sprinkler  systems  would  in  a  score  of 
school  buildings. 

Find  out  what  real  fire  protection  means ! 

With  a  one  cent  post  card  you  might  save  lives.  Who 
know^s?  Should  you  hesitate  to  send  for  a  free  booklet  that 
tells  just  w^hat  to  do  ? 

Read — "Fire  Tragedies  and  Their  '^medy" 

Write  for  this  free  interesting  book  today.  Read  and  inform  yourself  fully 
on  this  all  important  matter  and  pass  the  book  around  among  your  friends. 
Ask  the  superintendents  of  the  schools,  hospitals  and  asylums  in  your  com- 
munity whether  your  children,  relatives  and  friends  are  properly  safeguarded 
from  this  danger.  If  not,  then  use  your  best  endeavors  to  improve  condi* 
tions  before  a  fire  tragedy  occurs.  Write  now,  before  you  put  aside  this 
magazine.  Address  Grinnell  Company,  Inc.,  274  West  Exchange  Street) 
Providence,  R.  I. 


Complete  Engineering  and  Construction  Service  on  Automatic  Sprinklers. 
Industrial  Piping,  Heating  and  Power  Equipments.    Fittings,  Pipe,  Valves. 

GRINNELL  AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM— WTien  the  fire  starts,  the  water  starts. 
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In  a  clothes  closet  hung  a  half-dozen  new  suits  of  the  latest  cut. 
Patent-leather  shoes  that  must  have  pinched  his  huge  feet, 
rubbed  against  heavj-  boots  that  he  wore  when  tramping  over 
the  Wyoming  plains,  a  hunted  creature.  Silk  shirts,  ties,  em- 
broidered handkerchiefs,  dozens  of  soft  collars,  and  tinted  under- 
wear he  had  in  abundance,  contrasting  strongly  with  his  accus- 
tomed wardrobe  of  overalls  and  flannels  and  corduroys  he  wore 
when  robbing  trains. 

In  short,  it  appears  that  Carlisle,  the  bandit,  wanted  to  be  a 
gentleman.  Yet  all  he  ever  became  was  an  amateur  gentleman. 
He  could  never  overcome  a  plebeian  taste  for  glittering,  useless 
things.  He  bought  them  apparently  by  the  gross.  He  had  the 
ciurent  puzzles,  and  doubtless  worried  more  over  their  solution 
than  he  did  over  his  crimes.  While  a  careful  scrutiny  of  his 
acti^^ties  shows  no  love  affairs,  his  room  was  tilled  with  prints 
and  chromos  of  pretty  girls.  The  remaining  spaces  on  the  wall 
he  covered  with  pennants,  giving  his  quarters  the  appearance 
of  a  college  boy's  den. 

Carlisle  isn't  much  to  look  at,  admits  the  writer.  He  is 
homely.  It  is  interesting  to  I'ead  about  him  and  it  thrills,  but 
it  is  a  disappointment  to  look  at  him.  As  for  the  salient  points 
of  his  appearance: 

He  is  about  six  feet  and  an  inch  tall  and  weighs  about  190 
I)ounds.  His  dark  complexion  and  big.  coarse  features — large 
mouth  and  hard  eyes — ^fit  him  for  his  role  of  train-robber.  The 
eyes  are  particularly  compelling.  Thej'  are  large  and  fiery,  and 
the  lights  in  the  iris  and  retina  alternately  flash  and  fade.  His 
voice  has  not  any  stable  quality.  Sometimes  it  is  simpering 
and  again  it  is  guttural — almost  foggy.  It  is  always  loud,  par- 
ticularly when  he  speaks  of  his  exploits. 

And  Carlisle  is  somewhat  of  a  prevaricator.  The  huge,  fan- 
like ears  set  off  his  features,  giving  him  an  almost  grotesque 
appearance  that  is  heigHtene4  by  his  large,  nervous  hands. 
The  fingers  are  long  and  almost  .serpentine  in  their  movements. 
His  hair  is  black,  thick,  and  ill-kempt  and  even  the  close-crOpt 
prison  stybe  fails  io  keep  it  tidy. 

The  man's  character  is  harder  to  determine  than  an  estimate^" 
of  his  physical  appearance.      He  really  has  a  lot  of  personality. 
He  is  good-natured  in  a  rough  way,  and  always  has  been  able 
to  make  friends.     He  has  moved  in  the  polite  circles  of  Denver 
and  with  the  cow-punchers  of  the  Wyoming  plains. 

There  is  no  ready  explanation  of  his  criminal  instincts.  He 
seems  to  have  a  mania  for  robbing  trains.  He  makes  no  excuses 
for  it,  but  rather  has  a  glorified  pride  of  achievement.  Certainly 
he  has  no  shame  for  it,  but  moralizes  and  finds  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  he  has  "done  good  to  them  as  needs  it"  with  the 
money  he  has  taken  from  travelers  at  the  point  of  his  big 
revolvers. 

There  is  no  doubt  it  was  not  money  alone  which  impelled  Bill 
Carli.sle  to  rob  four  trains  in  Wyoming  single-handed.  He  did 
not  go  into  the  express-cars,  and  he  never  tampered  with  the 
mails,  where  he  could  have  obtained  sizable  hauls.  Stores  and 
banks  in  the  country  with  which  he  was  familiar  would  have 
afforded  him  much  more  commercial  results  at  a  much  less  risk, 
but  those  seemed  out  of  his  line.     Trains  are  his  specialty. 

He  always  went  about  his  work  in  a  spectacular  fashion,  and 
had  it  been  j)ractical  he  would  i)robably  have  carried  a  well- 
ordered  publifity  department,  for  on  the  plaudits  of  the  people 
he  seems  to  thrive. 

The  women  worship  him  because  he  never  robbed  a  woman, 
an<l  human  nature  in  general  is  for  him  because  he  avoided  in- 
conveniencing the  old  i)eople  and  the  imfortunate.  A  touch  of 
humor  he  applied  to  his  work,  and  the  people  of  the  West  still 
recount  inany  of  his  sayings. 

How  much  of  this  is  natural  and  how  nuidi  affected  is  hard 
to  determine.  Some  say  he  used  these  traits  lik<'  a  chorus  girl's 
smile,  and  more  insist  that  tiic  qualities  are  inborn  and  unaffected. 

Carlish;  says  that  he  would  not  kill  a  man — unless  he  had  to. 
No  one  except  himself  knows  the  interpretation  of  the  circum- 
stances that  would  fon-e  him  to  take  human  life.  He  has  n<'ver 
fired  a  shot  from  his  guns  at  any  one.  He  has  surrendered  to 
posses  rather  than  risk  killing  another  in  a  gun-battU'.  Still, 
his  eyes  have  the  faculty  of  narrowing  when  he  is  "on  duty"; 
his  big  lips  flraw  tightly  over  his  irregular  teeth,  and  no  on<^  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  test  out  his  declaration  that  he  is  not  a  killer. 

He  is  not  educated,  but  has  considerable  native  intelligence, 
as  exemf)lified  in  his  apparent  case  in  evading  capture  and  es- 
cajjing  from  the  Wyoming  State  I'enitciitiary  at   Rawlins. 

llis  mental  process,  as  reacting  in  single-handed  train-robberies, 
might  be  satisfactorily  explaiiU'd  by  a  criminologist  to  another 
criminologist,  but  to  the  hiynian  Bill  Carlisle  in;jist  remain  "just 
a  nut — crazy  to  be  talked  about." 

He  imprest  the  people  with  whom  he  associated  during  his 
venture  into  polite  society  as  a  "likable,  overgrown  boy."  He 
bought  flowers  for  the  women  .at   his  boarding-house.      He  took 


them  automobile-riding  with  lavish  generosity.  Frequently  he 
would  gather  a  following  of  street  urchins  about  him  and  take 
them  to  a  moving-picture  show. 

And  all  the  time  he  showed  an  unusual  assiduity  to  acquire 
refinement — the  kind  that  he  knew  only  from  the  cinema  ball- 
rooms and  the  cheap  novels  he  loved  to  read. 

His  own  explanation  of  his  choice  of  a  career  is  that  "he 
wanted  to  live."  He  cho.se  the  only  means  he  knew  of  gratifying 
his  desire,  and  he  was  stolidly  ready  to  pay  the  price  when 
captured. 

"I've  had  lots  of  fun,"  he  said  on  his  way  to  the  Wyoming 
Penitentiary  to  serve  a  fifty-year  sentence  for  .train-robbery. 
He  escaped  death  only  because  of  the  romantic  tinge  to  his 
deeds  that  brought  a  favorable  reaction  from  the  public,  including 
most  of  the  persons  he  had  robbed. 

In  Wyoming,  the  scene  of  his  crimes,  where  one  would  sup- 
pose that  Carlisle  would  be  without  friends,  he  is  a  hero  rather 
than  a  bandit.  The  popular  fancy  has  cloaked  him  with  the 
garb  of  a  chivalrous  adventurer.  Of  probably  a  hundred  per- 
sons in  Wyoming,  taken  at  random  in  the  towns  from  Cheyenne 
to  Douglas  and  west  .to  Rawlins,  it  is  an  astounding  fact  that 
not  one  was  not  actually  sorry  the  train-robber  had  been  cap- 
tured. While  he  was  fleeing  from  the  posse  last  month — this 
criminal  who  was  an  escaped  convict  and  had  just  held  up  and 
robbed  defenseless  passengers  on  the  Overland  Limited — he  Avas 
lodged  and  fed  and  helped  to  escape  by  ranchmen  who  bear  the 
rei)utation  of  law-abiding  citizens.  And  as  he  lay  in  bed  in  the 
hospital  at  Douglas  the  business  men  of  Casper  raised  fifty 
dollars  in  fifteen  minutes  to  buy  him  flowers. 

In  the  Penitentiary  at  Rawlins  Carlisle  again  was  found  to  be 
a  sort  of  personage.  He  was,  of  course,  admired  by  his  fellow 
convicts.  He  was  a  model  prisoner.  His  peculiarities  of  tem- 
perament again  cropt  out?  He  did  not  associate  with  the  "ordi- 
nary crooks."  In  fact,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them 
and  chose  for  a  companion  Charley  Dabney,-a  bank  clerk,  serv- 
ing six  years  for  forgery.  Dabney  was  above  the  ordinary  in 
intelligence  and  refinement.  The  bandit  still  tried  to  achieve 
culture. 

Peace  officers  in  W\-oming  have  a  different  opinion  of  Carlisle. 
To  them  he  is  a  desperate  character,  a  menace  to  society.     He 
does  not  appeal  to  sheriffs  and  Union  Pacific  detectives  as  a 
Robin   Hood.     They  look  on  him  as  a  criminal,  incorrigible,- 
sneaking,  and  dangerous. 

They  explain  his  mania  for  robbing  trains  as  a  desire  for 
notoriety.  Carlisle,  to  them,  is  a  publicity  hog.  They  say  he 
would  rather  be  talked  about  and  admired  by  the  people  than 
have  all  the  money  west  of  the  Mississippi 

From  the  beginning  of  his  career  Carlisle  was  spectacular. 
Then  he  went  to  the  Penitentiary  to  finish  out  his  life.  He 
applied  for  a  pardon  and  it  was  refused.  Then  the  night  of 
November  15  of  this  year  he  escaped.  Again  his  method  was 
spectacular.  He  hid  himself  in  a  large  case  of  shirts  and  was 
hauled  from  behind  the  prison  walls  to  the  railroad  station  at 
Rawlins.  He  sawed  himself  out  of  the  box,  and  while  the  hue 
and  cry  was  loud  about  the  town,  he  walked  complacently  to 
the  leading  hotel  and  registered  under  an  assumed  name.  The 
next  night  he  caught  a  freight-train  to  a  town  west  of  Rawlins, 
representing  himself  as  an  inspector. 

Now  Bill  Carlisle  is  in  a  hospital  recovering  from  his  wounded 
hand  and  chest.  When  able  he  will  be  taken  to  trial  in  the 
Wyoming  courts,  where  the  penalty  for  train-robbery  is  death. 

In  the  courts  of  law  his  unique  personality  and  whimsical 
methods  of  robbing  trains  will  stand  him  in  poor  stead,  and 
after  all  his  picturesque  career,  Carlisle  to-day  is  confronted 
with  the  tragic  end  of  an  ordinary  criminal  menace  to  societJ^ 

Carlisle  was  known  as  "The  parlor-car  bandit,"  among  other 
titles,  according  to  a  writer  in  The  Rocky  Mountain  News,  of 
Denver,  where  the  bandit  made  his  headquarters.  He  regarded 
robbing  trains  as  the  greatest  game  in  the  world.  He  loved  it 
because  he  showed  that  it  could  be  done.  He  liked  to  outwit 
the  oCfifiers  and  he  liked  to  do  spectacular  things;  and  above 
all  he  loved  the  notoriety  he  won. 

"I  am  the  gi-eatest  train-robber  in  history,"  he  once  stated, 
and  at  least  he  has  gained  the  r<'i)utation  of  being  th(>  most 
daring  of  the  later-day  bandits  of  the  West. 

Another  article  in  the  same  i)ap(>r  shows  up  what  might  be 
called  thfe  s<!amy  side  of  the  bandit's  (larly  career.  We  are  told 
of  deeds  in  no  way  daring  or  romantic,  but  merely  small  and 
criminal.     To  quote: 

(-arlisle  mad(!  his  appearance  in  Denver  shortly  after  his  first 
train-robbery  in  1910.  He  was  known  as  Walter  Cottrell  and 
quickly   bfcam*;  poj)\ilar  among  the  younger  social   set  of  tLe- 
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city,  because  of  bis  ability  to  enjoy  himself  ancl  make  others 
happy. 

iiagerstown,  Md.,  was  the  scene  of  Carlisle's  first  crime.  He 
was  but  seventeen  years  old  -when  he  happened  to  see  a  watch 
that  be  wanted. 

He  forged  his  father's  name  to  a  check,  paying  for  the  watch 
and  receiving  five  dollars  in  change.  Upon  the  discovery  of  the 
forgery,  Carlisle  faced  a  jail  sentence,  but  his  father,  wishing 
to  avoid  the  publicity  and  disgrace  of  the  disclosure,  paid  the 
check. 

Leaving  home  soon  after  this  trouble,  Carlisle  was  next  heard 
of  in  Montana,  where  he  was  airested  for  theft  and  given  a 
three-j'ear  sentence,  which  he  served. 

He  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army  early  in  1912,  but  soon 
grew  tired  of  the  discipline  of  military  life  and  deserted.  He 
was  arrested  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  had  gone  to  visit  his 
sister,  and  served  a  sentence  of  fifteen  months  in  a  Federal 
penitentiary. 

Upon  his  release,  Carlisle  went  to  Montana  again,  where  he 
worked  on  several  of  the  large  ranches  of  the  State,  but,  failing 
to  "go  straight."  was  arrested  again  in  1914  on  a  grand-larceny 
charge  and  sentenced  to  eighteen  months  in  the  Montana  State 
Penitentiary. 

After  serving  his  time,  he  came  to  Denver.  Unable  to  get 
work,  he  inserted  an  advertisement  in  a  newspaper,  stating  that 
he  was  an  ex-convict,  unable  to  get  work,  and  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  a  newspaper  man,  who  procured  a  position  for  him. 

Carlisle  held  this  job  for  one  month,  then  disappeared.  He 
was  not  seen  for  se\'eral  weeks,  but  again  appeared  in  the  city, 
under  the  name  of  Cottrell.  following  his  first  train-robbery,  and 
took  an  apartment  in  a  fashionable  hotel  on  Pennsylvania  Street. 
He  made  many  friends  while  here,  and  his  only  suspicious  action 
was  his  practise  of  drawing  revolvers  from  his  coat-pockets  while 
watching  himself  in  a  mirror.  He  disappeared  early  in  April, 
presumably  to  go  on  a  business  trip,  and  returned  a  few  days 
following  his  second  train-robbery,  to  resume  bis  former  life  of 
luxury-  on  Capitol  Hill. 

His  second  train-robbery  was  conducted  in  a  spectacular  man- 
ner. He  climbed  over  the  iron  railing  on  the  obser\  ation  plat- 
form of-  the  westbound  Overland  Limited  just  as  that  train 
was  leaving  the  Cheyenne  yard  limits  on  the  night  of  April  4. 

Sauntering  into  the  car  be  quickly  drew  two  revolvers  and 
instructed  the  train  stenographer  to  "pass  the  hat." 

"Don't  bother  the  women,"  he  ordered,  and  the  five  men  in 
the  ear  contributed  $.563  and  a  gold  watch  to  the  bandit's  store. 
Carlisle  turned  to  leave  the  ear,  but  met  the  porter  on  his  way 
out. 

"Porter,  here's  a  present  for  you.  I  got  it  on  my  last  hold-up," 
be  said,  presenting  that  astonished  man  with  a  gold  watch.  He 
turned,  glanced  at  the  ground  and  leapt  from  the  train,  which 
was  at  that  time  traveling  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

On  the  night  of  April  21,  of  the  same  year,  a  man  apparently 
an  invahd,  boarded  the  Overland  Limited  of  the  Union  Pacific 
at  Greeley  and  engaged  passengers  in  conversation.  He  discust 
the  train-robbery  of  a  few  weeks  before  and  continually  com- 
plained of  his  health  until  the  train  entered  the  Edson  Tunnel, 
near  Rawlins. 

A  quiet-voiced  "Throw  up  your  hands"  made  the  passengers 
start  and  glance  into  the  "sick"  bandit's  gun,  while  a  special 
agent  for  the  railroad  put  aboard  the  train  to  catch  him  reached 
for  a  revolver. 

Carlisle  fired  a  shot  through  the  roof  of  the  coach,  to  intimi- 
date the  passengers,  and  then  forced  Fred  Dudley,  the  special 
agent,  to  pass  the  hat  among  the  passengers  of  the  coach. 

He  was  captured  the  following  day  north  of  Fort  Steele,  Wyo. 

On  May  8  he  went  to  trial  for  train-robbery,  which  is  a  capital 
offense  in  Wyoming,  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  life  in  the 
penitentiary. 

(Carlisle  had  an  excellent  reputation  in  prison.  He  knitted 
sweaters  for  soldiers,  and  purchased  Liberty  bonds  and  was  re- 
warded September  S  of  this  year  wh<'n  his  sentence  was  com- 
muted from  life  to  twenty-five  to  fifty  years.  He  had  never 
tak(;n  his  imprisonment  seriously  and  had  often  boasted  that 
he  could  escape  any  time  he  so  desired. 

On  Saturday,  Xovcinbcr  l.">,  Carlisle  made  good  his  boast. 
P"'ast<'ned  in  a  box  labeled  "Shirts,"  lie  was  carried  through  tlu' 
prison  gates  and  to  the  railroad  station  in  a  prison  truck  driven 
by  prison  guards.  The  box  was  plaeed  in  the  I'riion  Pacific 
freight  dejjot  and  when  that  place  was  closed  for  the  night  hi: 
opened  his  box  and  left  the  town  on  a  freight-train. 

Leaving  \,h^'  freight-train  at  Creston,  Carlisle  went  to  a  section- 
house  where  be  Ixgged  shelter  from  a  negro  section  crew  for  the 
night.  About  noon  of  the  following  day  h(!  left  i\u'  section-house, 
and  when  lu;  came  upon  a  sbeei)  wagon,  belonging  to  a  big  shec^p 
ranch  near  Creston,  be  s(!cur('d  a  change  of  clothing  and  a  rifio 
and  ammunition. 

On  the  night  of  November  18   he  again  r«'.sorted  to  robb(;ry, 


holding  up  the  Los  Angeles  Limited  of  the  Union  Pacific.  He 
boarded  the  train  at  Rock  River,  relieving  passengers  in  a  tourist 
sleeper  of  their  money  and  valuables,  and  just  as  he  was  preparing 
to  leave  the  train,  near  Medicine  Bow,  a  passenger  opened  fire 
on  him. 

Carlisle  ran  from  the  car  in  a  shower  of  bullets,  stumbled  as 
he  leapt  from  the  coach,  and  rolled  down  the  track  embankment. 
Blood  was  found  on  the  platform  of  the  car,  and  it  later  devel- 
oped that  the  bandit  had  been  shot  in  the  right  hand.  Numer- 
ous stories  of  bis  hiding-places  were  told,  but  from  that  time  until 
yesterday  he  bad  completely  disappeared  and,  tho  he. was  re- 
I)orted  in  many  of  the  more  important  cities  of  the  country,  no 
one  had  really  seen  him,  knowingly,  until  his  capture. 


"  POOR   OLD   EUROPE "   IS   NOT  SO  POOR, 
SAYS   A   RECENT   VISITOR 

CERTAIN  CYNICAL  SOULS,  who  have  been  maintaining 
that  what  Europe  needs  is  not  so  much  American  financial 
assistance  as  a  solid  incentive  to  get  down  to  work,  will 
welcome  the  report  of  Mr.  Raymond  Hitchcock,  the  comedian, 
a  recent  visitor  in  England  and  France.  Mr.  Hitchcock  was 
more  imprest  by  the  amount  of  money  being  spent,  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  anything  -done,  and  the  general  aversion  of  the 
workingraan  to  work  than  by  any  signs  of  bankruptcy  and 
poverty.     As  he  is  quoted  by  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer: 

"Poor  bankrupt  Europe!"  sighed  Raymond  Hitchcock. 
"Poor  bankrupt  Europe!  A  room  at  the  Piccadilly  is  three 
pounds  ten,  a  dinner  for  two  in  any  cozy  corner  at  the  Ritz 
at  least  five  quid,  and  a  suit  of  clothes  ten  times  that  figure. 
That's  London.  Multiply  it  by  two  or  three  and  you  have 
Paris.  Yet  there  is  a  waiting-list  a  block  long  at  every  London 
hotel.  You  can't  get  a  table  at  the  Ritz  unless  you  know  the 
bead-waiter  personally,  and  even  if  you  were  wearing  a  barrel 
it  would  be  three  months  before  any  Bond  Street  tailor  would 
deliver  jou  a  pair  of  trousers. 

"Poor  bankrupt  Europe!"  the  comedian  sighed  again.  "You 
can't  buy  a  seat  in  any  playhouse  except  for  weeks  in  advance. 
The  jewelers  and  silversmiths  are  running  three  shifts,  and  a 
lot  of  aristocrats  don't  know  where  their  next  Rolls-Royce  is 
coming  from.  Yet  we  Americans  are  told  that  we  must  help 
poor  bankrupt  Europe.  I've  chipped  in  to  three  different  col- 
lections to-day  for  indigent  Europeans.  It  was  so  funny  I 
couldn't  resist. 

"The  truth  of  the  situation  is  that  those  who  are  at  work 
abroad  do  not  want  to  leave  their  positions — because  they  are 
making  so  much  mone.v;  and  those  who  are  not  at  work  have  no 
intention  of  resuming  it.  These  latter  have  taken  the  stand  that 
they  ought  to  be  supported,  and  as  their  governments  encourage 
them  in  it  by  paying  them  for  not  working  it's  impossible  to  do 
anything  with  them. 

"When  I  was  in  London  1  went  to  my  old  tailor  and  ordered 
a  suit  of  clothes.  'Fifty  pounds,'  he  asked  me,  and  said  he 
couldn't  deliver  it  for  three  months.  And  he  explained  the  delay 
by  the  fact  that  his  coatmakers  only  worked  when  they  felt 
like  it.  I  encountered  the  same  situation  when  I  tried  to  have 
a  motor-car  repaired.  I  was  told  that  a  few  of  the  mechanics 
might  work  a  half  day  the  following  week.  Even  the  offer  of  a 
bonus  had  no  effect.  I  have  never  received  any  of  my  laundry 
from  the  Paris  hotel  where  I  stopt.  Old  residents  of  the  French 
capital  told  me  that  laundry  was  often  returned  nine  months 
after  being  sent  out.  And  yet  we  Americans  over  there  are  asked 
to  loan  money  to  those  people,  to  give  money  to  them,  and  to 
make  their  lot  easier. 

"There's  only  one  way  to  deal  with  this  situation.  When  we 
have  a  lot  of  indigent  relatives  who  won't  work,  there's  only 
one  thing  to  do.  1  know  from  experience.  I  used  to  have  a 
lot  of  them.  They  used  to  loaf  month  in  and  month  out  and 
write  me  for  money.  And,  like  a  big  boob,  1  used  to  give  it  to 
them.  Rut  on(!  day  T  got  lo  thinking  how  foolish  it  was  for  me 
to  work  the  year  around  while  they  loafed.  So  without  warning 
I  cut  them  all  off.  For  a  year  1  didn't  give  a  nickel  to  an  in- 
digent relative,  no  matter  how  pitifully  they  pleaded.  And  what 
was  the  result?  At  the  end  of  Uu)  year  I  didn't  have  a  single 
indigent  relative.  Did  they  die';*  I  should  say  not.  They  all 
we'Ut  to  work  and  waxed  <!xceedingly  fat,  as  the  Ciood  Book 
says.      It  was  the  best  thing  that  ever  ha|)pene(l  lo  them. 

"And  that's  just  what  we  should  do  for  our  indig(>nt  Euro- 
pean friends.  (Jut  them  ofT  without  a  nickel.  TIk'v'H  soon  go 
to  work  if  w(^  sloj)  f(H'ding  (hem.     And  they'll  be  betlcir  off  for  it. 

"I  had  a  peek  at  lielgiuni  whcsn;  this  chdiiuige,  as  they  call 
it,  is  flourishing.     The  workmen  hav(!  be(!n  getting  fifteen  fran(!S 
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THIS  YEAR— for  excess 
mileage,  buy  Fisk.  For  any 
make  of  car,  buy  Fisk.  For 
double-generous  size,  buy  Fisk. 
For  real  service — dollar  for  dol- 
lar and  mile  for  mile — buy  Fisk! 


tern.,:/   a 


Fisk  Tires  live  up  to  the  Fisk 
ideal — "to  be  the  best  concern 
in  the  world  to  work  for,  and 
the  squarest  concern  in  exist- 
ence  to    do   business    with." 


"^                                 Next  time     Buy  FISK 

from  your  dealer 
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a  day  to  do  nothing;  naturally  they  won't  go  to  work  for  twenty 
francs,  as  thej*  figure  it  is  only  five  ^rstnes  more  for  their  day's 
work.  I  met  a  few  aristocrats  who  were  anxious  to  earn  a  little 
money.  One  Roumanian  prince  begged  me  to  take  him  as  a 
chorus  man.  But  1  found  it  impossible  to  get  any  workmen  to 
do  anything. 

'■  Needless  to  say  I'm  glad  to  be  home  again,  and  if  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  ever  sees  me  again  she'll  have  to  turn  lier  head  around 
to  Broadway  and  Fortj'-second  Street.  If  I  hadn't  been  a  mar- 
ried man  I  would  have  knelt  down  to  the  dear  lady  and  begged 
her  to  be  my  wife  and  the  mother  of  my  children — I  was  so  glad 
to  get  back  to  America." 


SABOTAGE, 


SAB  CATS,"  AND   THE  "ONE 
BIG   UNION" 


TITO  ANARCHISTS,  Bolsheviki,  the  I.  W.  W.,  and 
other  extreme  radicals  have  for  some  time  been  frenziedly 
"whooping  it  up"  for  revolution,  terrorism,  destruc- 
tion, and  general  Hades  and  chaos  in  this  country,  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  much  effect  on  American  labor.  The  steel 
strike  and  the  coal  strike  both  passed  off  in  a  manner  hardly 
more  turbulent  than  the  proverbial  Sunday-school  picnic, 
tho  sundry  efforts  were  made  by  revolutionary  "borers  from 
within"  to  "start  something,"  particularly  in  connection  Avith 
the  strike  of  the  steel-workers.  It  seems  to  be  the  general 
opinion  of  the  press  that  labor's  attitude  in  regard  to  all  the 
forms  of  destruction  practised  by  the  "reds"  to  gain  their  ends, 
and  included  under  the  general  term  sabotage,  was  made  clear 
when  the  recent  National  Labor  Conference  in  Washington 
adopted  a  resolution  "repudiating  and  condemning"  Bolshevism 
and  I.  W.  W.-ism,  and  all  their  works,  as  "destructive  of  Amer- 
ican ideas  and  impracticable  in  application."  It  is  to  be  under- 
stood, therefore,  that  the  following  outline  of  sabotage  by  John 
F.  JVIcGovern,  appearing  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  deals  with 
methods  advocated  only  by  a  comparatively  small  body  of  ultra 
"Reds"  who  have  no  standing  in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor, 
which  perhaps  explains  wdiy  the  A.  F.  of  L.  is  peevishly  styled 
among  the  " blown-in-the-glass "  I.  W.  W.  as  the  "A.  F.  of  Hell." 
The  activities  of  sabotage  advocates  in  times  gone  by  have  played 
a  more  or  less  prominent  part  in  many  strikes,  some  of  which  are 
reviewed  by  Mr.  MeGovern.  When  I.  W.  W. -inclined  delegates 
or  leaders  deemed  it  advisable  to  practise  sabotage  in  a  strike 
they  usually  passed  the  word  to  "turn  loose  the  kittens,"  we 
are  told.  At  other  times  there  would  be  an  appeal  for  "cream 
for  kitty,"  or  "milk  for  the  kittens,"  when  money  and  supplies 
were  wanted  for  the  "sab  cats,"  as  the  trained  specialists  in 
destruction  are  styled  in  the  peculiar  vernacular  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
The  feline  terminology,  it  is  understood,  is  derived  from  the 
black-cat  symbol  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  which  is  supposed  to  stand 
for  "bad  luck  to  the  employer."  Sabotage  is  also  symbolized 
by  a  wooden  shoe,  whose  origin  is  somewhat  obscure.  One 
explanation  is  that  it  was  first  used  when  a  French  worker  on 
strike  threw  his  wooden  shoe,  or  sahot,  into  the  loom  to  dis- 
able! the  machinery,  while  another  says  it  was  used  to  di'signato 
such  clumsy  work  as  might  result  from  salial  blows.  Whatever 
its  derivation,  the  word  now  seems  to  bo  synonymous  with 
.  destruction,  or,  in  the  language  of  a  well-known  I.  W.  W.  organ- 

♦  izer  quoted  by  Mr.  MeGovern,  "destruction  of  profits  to  gain  a 
definite,  revolutionary,  economic  end."  Sal)otage,  we  learn, 
was  first  jjractised  in  Scotland,  and  its  origin  is  tlius  set  out  by 
Mr.  Mcfiovern: 

In   ISSO  tli(!  (Jlasgow  dock-workers  wemt  on  strike  asking  an 

*  increase;  of  two  cents  an   hour.      To  break  the  strike,   tlx;  coti- 
t  traf;tors  brought  in  a  numl)er  of  farmer  l)oys  froiri  the  country. 

The  strike  was  lost.  The  sticretary  of  the  do(d<-work((rs  in 
announcing  the  loss  of  the  strikt;  and  orfltriug  the  men  back  to 
work,  said: 

"The  contractors  have  expr(!st  satisfaction  with  the  work 
"  performed  by  the  scabs  brought  in  to  do  our  work.  We  saw  how 
Ihey  worked  and  what  kind  of  .satisfactory  work  they  did. 
They  could  not  even  keep  their  balance  on  tho  bridges  and  dropt 
half  their  cargoes  into  the  sea.  On(!  of  us  could  do  as  much  in  a 
day  as  two  of  them.  The  l)osses  said  they  were  satislied  with 
their  work.      I>et  us  giv(;  them  the  same;  kind." 


They  went  back  to  w'ork  and  follow^ed  instructions.  According 
to  authorities,  the  bosses  soon  raised  their  wages.  These  tactics, 
known  by  the  dockers  as  ''  Ca  Canny,"  we're  advertised  widely  in 
England  and  were  soon  imported  to  France. 

As  expounded  by  its  champions,  sabotage  may  take  a  variety 
of  forms,  but  its  ultimate  design  they  always  allege  to  be,  in 
effect,  the  working  of  reform  through  destruction  of  property. 
They  do  not  pretend  to  justify  it  on  a  moral  basis.  "If  the 
workers  consider  that  sabotage  is  necessary,  that  in  itself  makes 
sabotage  moral,"  Mr.  MeGovern  reports  an  I.  W.  W.  leader  as 
sajdng.  Further  quoting  this  leader,  in  part,  the  Tribune 
writer  shows  how  sabotage  may  be  used: 

It  may  mean  the  destroying  of  raw  materials  destined  for  a 
scab  factory  or  shop.  It  may  mean  the  spoiling  of  a  finished 
])roduct.  It  may  mean  the  destruction  of  parts  of  machiner:^- 
or  the  disarrangement  of  a  whole  machine  where  that  machine 
is  the  one  uj)on  which  the  other  machines  are  dependent  for 
material 

Authors  on  sabotage  claim  that  it  is  not  intended  that  sabotage 
injure  the  consumer,  but  is  directed  only  at  the  heart  and  soul 
of  the  employer,  namely,  his  poeketbook.  They  claim  also 
that  permanent  destruction  of  a  machine  is  not  intended,  rather 
mere  temporary  disabling.  It  is  only  means  to  an  end,  they  say. 
The  general  strike  is  the  open  warfare,  the  revolution  against 
the  capitalist  class.    Sabotage  is  the  guerrilla  warfare. 

Yet  Walker  Smith,  I.  W.  W.  editor,  says  in  his  work  that 
"sabotage  is  a  direct  application  of  the  idea  that  property  has  no 
rights  its  creators  are  bound  to  respect."  Further  on,  he  writes 
that  "the  question  is  not,  'is  sabotage  immoral?'  but  'does 
sabotage  get  the  goods?'"  I.  W.  W.  leaders  there  are  aplenty 
who  have  preached  and  written  that  "sabotage  means,  and  is, 
destruction."  ^ 

"  Stickerettes  "  are  used  to  a  large  extent  to  advertise  sabotage, 
we  learn.  These  are  little  posters  pasted  up  wherever  it  is 
thought  they  will  do  the  most  good.  In  addition  to  a  representa- 
tion of  a  black  feline  with  arched  back  and  other  signs  of  ferocity 
about  him,  they  carry  such  admonitions  as  "Slow  down,  the 
hours  are  long,  the  pay  is  small,  so  take  your  time  and  buck 
them  all,"  or,  "Beware,  Sabotage.  Good  pay,  bum  work." 
At  I.  W.  W.  headquarters  "stickerettes"  are  advertised  as 
"One  Big  Union"  propaganda  "  with  the  hot  air  taken  out  and 
a  kick  added.  .  .  .  Just  the  thing  to  wise  up  the  Slave,  jolt  the 
Scissor  Bill,  and  throw  the  fear  of  the  O.  B.  U.  into  the  Boss." 
As  has  already  been  intimated,  the  I.  W.  W.  have  a  language  of 
their  own,  of  which  several  expressions  appear  in  the  advertising 
matter  just  quoted.  We  are  instructed  in  afew  of  their  "idioms" 
by  Mr.  MeGovern: 

Members  of  the  I.  W.  W.  are  known  as  "wobblies"  or  '  'wobs." 
Thej'  address  each  other  in  speaking  or  writing  as  "fellow  work- 
ers." All  "wobs"  are  not  "sab  cats."  Altho  all  may  practise 
some  form  of  the  theoretical  sabotage  as  defined  in  their  books, 
only  a  limited  number  are  genuine  "cats."  The  "cats"  are  not 
known  to  the  membership  at  large. 

A  "high-jack"  is  a  highwayman.  Only  those  are  frowned 
upon  who  "stick  up"  a  follow  worker.  A  "scissor  bill"  is  an 
unorganized  workman  or  a  workman  who  does  not  belong  to 
the  I.  W.  W.  A  policeman  in  a  city  is  referred  to  usually  as  a 
"bull,"  while  a  marshal  in  a  smaller  town  is  called  the  "town 
clown."  An  employer  is  a  "boss,"  a  wage-worker  is  a  "slave" 
or  a  "wage-slave,"  and  a  farmer  is  a  "rube"  or  a  "John 
Chinwhiskers. " 

A  "jungle"  is  a  place  where  the  "wobs,"  or  "wobblies,"  and 
"scissor  bills,' '  congregate  to  eat  and  .sl(H>p.  It  usually  is  at  the 
(idge  of  a  town,  on  the  bank  of  a  stream,  or  in  the  country.  Food 
is  purchased  by  all,  and  tho  "mulligan"  or  stew  is  shared  by  all. 
In  thesf;  "jungles"  much  missionary  work  is  done.  The  "eat" 
often  is  turned  loose  on  the  "scissor  bills,"  who  are  thus  forced 
to  join  the  O.  B.  U.  The  "O.  B.  U."  means  the  one  big  union, 
the  I.  W.  W.  Most  "wobblies,"  closing  a  letter  to  a  fellow 
worker,  write  "yours  for  tlu^  ().  B.  U."  The  A.  F.  of  L.,  tho 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  is  referred  to  as  the  "A.  F. 
of  Hell." 

Mr.  MeGovern  gives  a  review  of  some  of  tho  more  prominent 
strikes  in  which  the  I.  W.  W.  were  active  and  used  sabotage 
methods  prior  to  1917,  thus  dcwnonstrating  that  the  "cat  had 
sharp  claws,"  which  we  are  told  is  the  pot  boast  of  the  "wobblies." 
We  read: 
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Double  Layers  of  Cords  Between  Double  Cushions  of 
Rubber  Mean  Double  Tire  Service 

Michelin  Double  Cord  Tires  combine  in  one  product  for  the  first  time  three 
supreme  advantages: 

1st — Double  Cord  construction, 

2nd — Double  cushions  of  rubber. 

3rd — A  new  long-wearing  tread. 


The  Michelin  Double  Cord  Casing  is  built  up  of 
double  layers  of  cords,  each  double  layer  at  right 
angles  to  the  next.  Ordinary  cord  tires  are  built 
up  of  single  layers  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

Endless  comparative  tests  prove  that  the 
Michelin  Cord,  reinforced  by  this  double- 
cord  construction,  is  unsurpassed  for  freedom 
from  blow-outs. 

Another  advantage:  Between  each  double 


layer  of  cords  in  the  Michelin  construction 
there  is  a  double  cushion  of  rubber.  This 
greatly  increases  the  resiliency  of  the  tire. 

Still  another  advantage:  The  new  tread  on 
the  improved  Michelin  Cord  is  perhaps  the 
most  durable  tread  ever  produced. 

In  short  the  new  Michelin  Double  Cord  Tire 
introduces  an  entirely  new  degree  of  satis- 
faction in  motoring. 


MICHELIN  TIRE  CO.,  Milltown,  N.  J. 

Dealers  in  Alt  Parte  of  the  World 
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The  I.  W.  W.  came  into  national  prominence  in  the  strike  of 
the  textile-workers  of  Lawrence,  jSIass.,  in  1912.  Most  of  the 
strikers  were  foreigners,  so  that  foreign  agitators  and  leaders 
were  employed.  They  preached  violent  sabotage,  which  resulted 
in  frequent  clashes  between  the  strikers  and  police.  Joseph 
Ettor  and  Artiiro  Giovannitti,  I.  W.  W.,  were  tried  for  murder, 
but  were  acquitted. 

In  1913  a  strike  of  hop-pickers  occurred  on  a  ranch  at  Wheat- 
land, Cal.  The  district  attorney  and  some,  deputy  sheriffs  were 
called  to  the  rancli  and  as  thej'  were  aligliting  from  their  rig 
they  were  fired  upon  by  the  strikers  and  the  attorney  and  one 
deputy  sheriff  killed.  This  resulted  in  the  conviction  for  man- 
slaughter of  Ford  and  Suhr,  two  leaders  of  the  strike.  Im- 
mediately a  Ford  and  Suhr  defense  committee  was  organized 
and  C.  L.  Lambert,  former  secretary  of  the  Stockton,  Cal.,  local 
1  .W.  W.  branch,  was  elected  secretary.  All  means  conceivable 
were  adopted  to  force  the  release  of  Ford  and  Suhr.  Stickerettes, 
intended  to  intimidate  people  into  thinking  that  it  was  unsafe 
to  eat  California  fruit  while  Ford  and  Suhr  were  in  jail,  were 
printed  by  thousands.  Also  the^'  would  continually  suggest 
reprisals  to  the  "sab  cats." 

Lambert's  letters  to  Haywood  and  other  oiftcers  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
during  the  years  following  the  conviction  of  Ford  and  Suhr 
are  filled  with  allusions  to  destruction  wrought  by  "sab  cats" 
and  of  more  to  follow.  His  theorj^  and  that  of  the  organization 
was  that  bj'  doing  enough  damage  to  the  "capitalistic  class," 
or  "bosses,"  these  enemies  of  the  workers  would  order  their 
"tools,"  the  courts,  to  release  the  men.  Without  mentioning 
any  of  the  many  specific  incidents  of  destruction  claimed  by 
the  I.  W.  W.  in  furtherance  of  their  reign  of  terror  to  free  Ford 
and  Suhr,  I  will  quote  Lambert's  report  of  the  Ford  and  Suhr 
defense  committee,  made  to  the  tenth  convention  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
at  Chicago  on  December  1,  1916: 

"  To  the  Delegates  of  the  I.  W.  W.: 

"Fellow  workers:  In  submitting  the  financial  report  of  the 
Wheatland  Hop-Pickers'  Defense  Committee,  I  believe  that  i,t 
would  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  some  account  of  the  efforts  made 
to  effect  the  release  of  our  imprisoned  fellow  workers.  They 
were  tried  and  sentenced  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Yuba  County, 
California,  to  life  -imprisonment  for  their  activities  in  forcing 
better  working  and  living  conditions  in  the  agricultural  industry 
of  California.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Third  District  Ap- 
pellate Court  and  the  lower  court  was  upheld.  The  case  was 
then  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  for  a  rehearing, 
but  a  rehearing  of  the  case  was  refused. 

"Agitation  and  action  on  the  job  were  continually  carried  on 
by  members  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  and  the  State  of  California  has 
already  paid  S8,000,000  per  year  (the  State's  own  figures)  since 
1913  for  holding  Ford  and  Suhr  in  prison.  Early  in  1915  the 
case  came  up,  on  a  petition  for  pardon,  before  the  Governor. 
The  matter,  so  far  as  Governor  Johnson  was  concerned,  lay 
dormant  for  more  than  nine  months.  He  then  made  the  state- 
ment that  he  would  not  consider  the"  eases  of  Ford  and  Suhr 
further "unfil  sabotage  and  threafsoF  sabotage  were  stopt. 

"Jt  is  not  generally  known  that  more  than  forty  members  of 
the"!.  W.  W.  languish  in  prisons  of  California,  serving  sentences 
ranging  from  pne  to  six  yeans,  for  their  activities,  nor  that  two^' 
of  our  members  have  been  killed  in  the  fight  with  the  employing 
cla«s  of  California,  for  the  freedom  of  Ford  and  Suhr.  These 
things  have  not  damj)ened  our  spirits  in  the  least  nor  have  they 
altered  our  determination  to  keep  banging  away  at  them  until 
either  Ford  and  Suhr  are  free  or  until  we  are  all  in  prison  with 
them. 

"We  do  not  want  any  momjy  from  the  general  organization. 
We  can  get  along  without  that;  but  what  we  do  want  is  men 
and  lots  of  men  who  are  willing  to  help  us  battle  the  employing 
class  of  California  Ijy  any  and  all  means  at  our  command  for  the 
freedom  of  iiichard  Ford  and  Herman  Suhr. 

"Yours  for  the  O.  B.  U.    G.  L.  Lambert,  Secretary." 

Among  affairs  in  which  the  I.  W.  W.  have  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  West  is  one  which  took  place  at  Everett,  Washington, 
and  is  known  to  the  brotherhood  as  "Bloody  Sunday."  It  is 
said  to  be  recalled  t'very  year  by  tin;  holding  of  hiemorial  services 
for  the  fellow  workers  who  were  killed  on  that  occasion.  It  is  set 
out  as  follows: 

A  strik<;  was  called  first  among  the  shingle-workers.  The 
I.  W.  W.  sent  into  the  town  a  flood  of  speakers  and  agitators, 
many  of  whom  were  arrested.  Feeling  ran  so  high  and  condi- 
tions became  so  bad  that  a  vigilante  committee  of  citizens  was 
form(;d  to  help  the  authorities.  Many  of  tlui  "wobs"  w<!re 
harshly  treated.  Finally,  the  "vvobs"  sent  notice  that  th<'y 
were  coming  to  take  possession  bf  the  town.  They  chartered  a 
boat,  the  \'eruiia,  at  Seattle,  loaded  it  with  several  hundred  "fel- 


low workers,"  and  shoved  off  for  Everett.  At  the  dock  the  boat 
was  met  by  Don  jNIeRae,  sheriff',  and  a  number  of  special  deputies. 

As  the  boat  neared  the  dock,  McKae  shouted,  "Boys,  who  is 
jour  leader?" 

"We  have  no  leader;  we  are  all  leaders,"  was  the  answer. 

"You  can't  land  here,"  replied  the  sheriff. 

That  is  as  far  as  the  parleying  i)roceeded. 

There  was  a  vollej-  from  the  boat  and  several  citizens  fell. 
The  citizens  returned  the  fire  and  many  1.  W.  W.  >yere  wounded 
and  several  killed.  In  a  rush  to  get  on  the  other  side  of  the  boat 
away  from  the  fire  of  the  citizens,  the  "wobblies"  nearly  cap- 
sized the  Verona.  Several  I.  W.  W.'swere  said  to  have  fallen 
overboard  into  the  slip.  McRae  Avas  wounded  several  times 
and  his  clothing  and  hat  riddled  with  bullets.  Some  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  were  tried  for  murder,  but  the  jury  disagreed. 

The  incident  and  the  trial  received  much  publicity  throughout 
the  country.  A  defense  committee  was  formed  and  1.  W.  W. 
speakers  toured  the  country  collecting  funds  and  proclaiming  how 
their  fellow  workers  were  murdered  in  Everett.  They  have 
always  contended  that  thej'  merely  intended  to  hold  a  peaceable 
mass-meeting  on  the  streets  of  Everett  to  advertise  the  cruel 
methods  of  the  citizens'  committee  to  the  people  of  that  district. 

The  following  telegram  sent  from  J.  A.  JSIcDonald,  editor  of 
The  Induatrial  Worker,  official  I.  W.  W.  paper  at  Seattle,  to 
James  P.  Thompson,  I.  W.  W.  organizer  in  jail  at  Everett,  will 
show  exactly  what  the  I.  W.  W.  planned  to  do  at  Everett: 

"Seattle,  Wash.,  August  23,  1916. 
"James  P.  Thompson, 

City  Jail,  Everett,  Wash. 

"Greetings:  Wish  1  was  there  to  enjoy  the  fun.  The  Indus- 
trial Worker  is  calling  for  a  bunch  to  educate  the  mayor  and  chief 
of  police  there  till  they  shiver  every  time  they  hear  I.  W.  W.  I 
would  rather  be  with  you  in  jail  than  Mayor  of  Everett  when 
the  I.  W.  W.  gets  in  action.  Am  letting  a  yell  for  the  necessary 
number  of  the  13,000  who  have  been  raising  hell  in  the  Dakotas. 
The  idiots  in  charge  there  are  crazy.  They  wiU  be  worse  when 
we  get  through  with  them.  We  will  use  sabotage  and  any  other 
tactics,  as,  seeing  the  officers  have  gone  outside  the  law,  it  is 
useless  to  consider  methods.  Don't  compromise.  Tell  them 
to  go  to  hell. 

"J.  A.  McDonald." 

Both  McDonald  and  Thompson  wex'e  convicted  at  Chicago. 


TWO   YANKS   WHO   PAID   AN   INFORMAL 
CALL   ON  THE   KAISER 


I 


'  '  -^  WENT  A.  W.  0.  L.  TO  SEE  THE  KAISER,"  confesses 
Howard  J.  Green,  a  former  dough-boy,  beginning  a  cheer- 
ful, and  apparently  truthful,  tale  of  adventure  in  Tlte 
Home  Sector  (New  York).  As  luck — Yankee  luck — would  have  it, 
he  got  into  no  trouble  for  being  "Absent  Without  Official  Leave," 
aiid  both  he  ancTliis  comrade  mahage'd  lo  get  a  look  at  the  inter- 
esting ex- War  Lord  of  the  German  Empire.  To  quote  from  his 
account: 

Being  stationed  at  Camp  Roosevelt,  Rotterdam,  the  tempta- 
tion to  run  down  to  Aiherongen  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted, 
particularly  when  a  soldier  pal  oft'ered  his  side-car  and  govern- 
ment gas  for  the  trip. 

And  so  due  fine  morfiing  we  went  speeding  through  the  Neth- 
erlands while  a  peaceful  sun  smiled  warmly  down  on  the  soft 
landscape;.  The  full-bloomed  trees,  the  calm  azure  sky,  the 
golden  bird-songs,  the  quaint  Dutch  villagers  characteristically 
plodding  along — lill  accentuated  the  tranquillitj-  of  the  summer 
morn. 

When,  after  several  hours  of  riding,  we  finall\'  drew  up  the 
side-car  in  front  of  an  old  castle  wall,  a  Dutcth  hurdy-gurdj-  man 
was  grinding  out  the  notes  of  an  aiitiquafcd  Ajnerican  rag  while 
a  dozeri  native  youngsters  clai)ped  their  hands  and  danced  hap- 
pily to  the  strains  of  his  slraator(/el.  Some  distance  behind  the 
high  wall,  ])ut  tall  enough  to  peek  over  it,  we  could  see  a  thin 
old  i)iiie-tre<\  and  under  the  shade  of  the  pine,  hidden  IVom  the 
road  but  able  to  hear  the  Yankee  music  and  the  hum  of  our 
motor,  was  Wilhehn,  onc(f  German  Emperor,  engaged  in  the 
un-Gottlike  o(!cupation  of  sawing  pinewood. 

It  was  all  very  well  for  us  (o  know  that  only  a  wall  separated 
us  from  the  obj(!ct  of  our  visit.  But  how  lo  i)enetrate  the  wall 
was  another  nuitter,  for  I)ut(;h  soldier-guards  were  everywhere. 
We  had  even  felt  their  eyes  ])eering  after  us  as  we  had  sped 
along  from  lJtr(>cht  to  Amerongcin. 

We  had  come  heavily  laden  with  ammunition — American 
cigarets.  But  the  ])Otn|)Ous  Dutch  sergeant-major  who  stood 
at  the  castle  gate  willingly  accepted  our  proferred  fag.  He 
utterly  missed  his  cue,  however,  for  when  my  buddy  offered  him 
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C  f^ER  YONE  who  reads  can  write; 
all  who  write  should  have  Ever  sharp 
— meriy   women  ^  children.     Ever  sharp 
writes  2^0,000  words  with  one  filling 
— is  ever  handsome  and  ever  ecoiiomical 
of  effort^  time  and  lead — ever   sharp 
and  never  sharpe?ied.      Smartly  made 
in  every  appropriate  style  for  every- 
body—  with    handy  eraser^  and  pocket 
clip  or  chai?t  ring.      Equally  at  home 
in  an  exclusive  club  or  a  busy  office. 
The  staiidard  pencil  equipment  of 
nationally  k?iown  companies.     Prices, 
$1  and  upward.     Dealers  evety where, 

THE  WAHL  COMPANY,  Chicago 


lVest$Tn  Repreientalives:  Ben  M.  Morrii  Co.,  444  Market  St.,  San  Francisei 
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Reinforced 
Against  Rim-Rub 


FKOERAL  Tires  cannot  rub  the  rim 
and  rob  the  tire  of  road-wear  because 
their  exclusive  Double-Cable-Base  con- 
struction positively  prevents  it. 

All  Federal  Tires  —  "Rugged"  white 
tread  (extra  ply  fabric)  and  "  1  raffik"  and 
"Cord"  black  treads  have  this  exclusive 
Double-Cable-Base  construction. 

[ht  surest  way  to  lower  your  mileage 
cost  is  to  see  your  nearest  Federal  Dealer. 


THE  FEDERAL  RURRER  CO.,  of  Illinois.    Factories,  Gubhy, Wis. 

Manufailurfrs  of  I'tdernl  A  ntdmoliilf  'J' ires,  lubes  6*  .Sundries,  .Xfolon  yrle,  Jiii  yile  b"  Carriage 
Tires,  Rubbtr  Heels,  Fibre  Soles,  Horse  Shoe  I'ads,  Rubber  Matting  cy  Mechaniral  Rubber  Goods 
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a  light  while  I  made  my  first  step  in  the  direction  of  the  castle 
grounds,  he  shouted  an  unintelligible  guttural  to  his  squad  of 
military  police,  and  I  didn't  have  to  understand  the  language  to 
know  that  I  was  verboden  to  make  any  further  approach. 

It  hurt  my  dough-boy  instincts  to  have  a  few  neutral  soldiers 
halt  me  on  my  way.  In  their  yards  of  colored  decorations  and 
military  regalia,  they  looked  for  all  the  world  like  chorus  warriors. 
I  was  still  chafing  under  the  rebuke  when  my  buddy  suggested: 

"Let's  eat,  and  if  these  Holland  rookies  won't  pass  us  inside 
to  dine  with  Mr.  Hohenzollern,  we'll  make  for  Main  Street  and 
get  some  butter-cakes  at  the  White  House  lunch-cart." 

Main  Street  proved  to  be  the  other  highway  in  town,  while 
the  White  House  was  an  inn  known  as  the  Lievendael. 

Hardly  had  the  side-car  stopt  chugging  in  front  of  the  inn 
when  we  were  greeted  with  a  "Hello,  boys!"  in  a  real  American 
accent,  and  a  genial  Yankee  introduced  himself  to  us  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  a  large  news  syndicate.  Also  he  invited  us  to 
lunch  with  him.  He  had  been  sitting  in  the  front  garden  of  the 
Lievendael  since  November  13,  he  told  us,  twirling  his  thumbs 
and  waiting  for  the  promised  interview  with  Amerongen's  worst- 
known  foreigner.  The  only  break  in  the  monotony  of  his  life 
there  had  been  an  occasional  visit  from  some  other  member  of 
the  fourth  estate  who  sought  out  Amerongen  to  get  a  story  about 
Germany's  ex-ruler.  On  the  little  register  of  the  Lievendael  are 
names  of  newspaper  and  magazine  men  from  the  United  States, 
Holland,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Servia,  Denmark,  Italy,  and 
even  Japan. 

Altho  long  ago  it  was  the  scene  of  bitter  local  feuds,  the  vil- 
lage has  grown  quiet  and  phlegmatic  with  the  passing  years  until 
now  its  atmosphere  is  fairly  charged  with  placidity.  It  is  the 
last  place  in  which  one  would  expect  to  meet  a  near  war-lord — 
the  last  place  where  you  would  expect  to  meet  those  men  whose 
business  it  is  to  direct  the  apparatus  behind  the  limelight  of 
publicity. 

When  we  told  our  American  friend  that  we  had  come  to  see 
the  ex-Kaiser,  he  admired  our  nerve,  but  laughed  at  our  chances. 
He  told  us  that  he  was  the  only  one  outside  of  the  Kaiser's  im- 
mediate circle  who  was  allowed  entrance  to  the  grounds,  and 
that  he  had  solemnly  promised  not  to  talk  to  Wilhelm  until 
granted  an  interview  or  to  take  any  undue  advantage  of  the  con- 
'cessions  allowed  him.  He  told  us,  too,  that  the  Kaiser  was  the 
biggest  coward  on  earth,  and  deadly  fearful  of  meeting  any  man 
in  uniform. 

We  were  forced  to  dine  in  the  back  parlor  of  the  Lievendael, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Forster  and  his  family,  who  live  at  the 
hotel,  would  not  consent  to  eat  in  the  same  room  with  American 
soldiers.  Dr.  Forster  is  the  former  Emperor's  physician.  Also 
he  handles  one  end  of  the  saw  when  the  Kaiser  goes  out  on  his 
daily  wood  detail.  But  we  could  see  the  Forsters  through  the 
glass  door,  and  the  faithful  physician  seemed  to  have  a  hearty 
appetite  after  his  morning's  work. 

Learning  that  the  town  barber,  whose  name  is  John  De  Man, 
visits  the  castle  daily  to  trim  the  new  Van  Dyck  beard  which  has 
sprouted  below  the  famous  Wilhelm  mustache,  we  paid  him  a 
visit.  Our  American  guide  told  us  that  swollen  glands  from 
the  ear  to  the  throat,  made  acute  through  recent  nervousness, 
had  been  the  cause  for  the  growth  of  the  Van  Dyck,  the  beard 
affording  protection  and  rendering  it  no  longer  necessary  to 
aggravate  the  glands  by  constant  shaving.  But  with  the  Kaiser's 
decision  to  raise  this  beard.  Max  Kruger,  the  old  court  barber 
who  had  come  to  Amerongen  with  the  royal  party,  wrapt  up 
his  tonsorial  instruments  and  bought  a  ticket  back  to  the  path- 
erland.     The  new  order  of  things  was  too  much  for  him. 

De  Man  owns  the  one  public  shop  in  Amerongen.  I  invested 
a  Dutch  florin  for  a  hair-cut  I  didn't  need  simply  to  hear  the 
barber  talk.  But  De  Man  wasn't  that  kind  of  a  barber.  He 
wouldn't  even  discuss  the  weather.     It  was  almost  uncanny. 

This  barber,  explains  the  writer,  was  one  of  the  chosen  few 
who  ever  entered  the  castle,  for  rarely  did  any  one  ever  get  nearer 
than  the  steward's  house  at  the  front  gate.  The  milkman,  the 
grocer,  the  butcher,  the  letter-carrier  all  transacted  their  busi- 
ness at  the  steward's  house.  As  the  Yank  visitor  comments 
and  relates: 

De  Man  must  have  possest  east-iron  references  to  have  gained 
access  to  the  palace,  particularly  with  a  razor  and  a  pair  of 
scissors  in  his  hand. 

Even  Wilhelm's  tailor,  Van  Zant,  whose  shop  is  in  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Zeist,  can  not  see  his  famous  customer  to  measure 
him  for  his  clothes.  He  makes  the  suits  according  to  measure- 
ments sent  him  through  the  mail.  When  we  spoke  to  him  he 
told  us  that  he  had  remonstrated  with  the  Kaiser — by  post,  of 
course — to  alter  the  Imperial  decision  against  a  personal  fitting 
so  that  he  would  not  be  forced  to  alter  so  many  suits,  but  in  vain. 

When  we  returned  to  the  castle  gate — this   time  with  our 


guide — the  guards  showed  a  little  more  deference  as  we  started 
to  walk  around  the  outside. 

The  high  wall  of  the  castle  separates  the  Kaiser  from  the 
outer  world.  When  we  were  there  he  had  not  been  outside 
the  grounds  since  his  arrival.  He  is  a  very  willing  prisoner, 
and  has  taken  advantage  of  aU  the  protection  that  nature  and 
the  Dutch  Government  can  give  him. 

Between  the  outer  wall  and  the  main  grounds  of  the  castle 
are  two  moats  that  completely  encircle  the  house,  forming  a 
barrier  between  the  Kaiser  and  curious  sightseers.  A  rustic 
drawbridge  extends  over  the  moats,  connecting  the  Dutch  St. 
Helena  with  the  mainland.  When  the  Kaiser  is  in  the  garden, 
toUing  under  the  pine,  the  bridge  is  down.  When  he  is,  in  the 
castle,  the  bridge  is  drawn  to  prevent  any  possible  access  to  him. 

The  height  of  the  old  castle  wall  has  been  increased  several 
feet,  because  Wilhelm  feared  it  was  too  low  for  safety.  The 
iron-barred  openings  in  the  wall  have  been  boarded  up  to  shut 
out  the  garden  and  the  pine-tree  from  the  eyes  of  the  curious 
and  to  prevent  particularly  rabid  enemies  of  the  Kaiser  from 
sniping  him. 

The  rear  of  the  grounds,  however,  is  unwalled,  but  that  part 
of  the  road  which  skirts  the  rear  and  from  which  one  could 
otherwise  enjoy  an  iminterrupted  view  is  heavily  guarded  against 
trespassers.  Occasionally  a  zealous  and  ingenious  sightseer  man- 
ages to  sneak  by  the  guard  and  gain  a  glimp.se  of  the  castle. 

Our  compatriot  dropt  this  information  casually.  Soon  after- 
ward we  bade  him  good-by  and  pointed  the  nose  of  the  side-car 
toward  Rotterdam  again.  We  had  sped  down  the  road  half  a 
kilometer  when  suddenly  my  buddy  stopt  the  motor. 

"You  wait  here,"  he  said.  "I  want  to  get  another  look  at 
the  back  of  that  castle." 

"Not  without  me,"  I  rejoined,  for  I  had  been  about  to  make 
the  same  suggestion. 

So  we  paid  two  wooden-shoed  youngsters  handsomely  to 
"take  charge  of  aU  government  property  in  view"  (particu- 
larly the  side-car),  and  sneaked  back  afoot  by  a  circuitous 
route  to  the  rear  of  the  castle  and  the  forbidden  road.  There 
was  not  a  guard  in  sight. 

Not  only  was  the  rear  of  the  castle  now  in  plain  view,  but, 
by  rare  good  fortune,  across  the  moat  was  Wilhelm,  one-time 
German  Emperor  himself! 

It  was  not  the  same  Kaiser  who  had  scowled  fiercely  at  us 
time  and  again  from  magazine  pages  and  Sunday  newspaper 
supplements.  It  was  not  the  same  Kaiser  who  had  posed  for 
the  camera  in  fancy  military  attire,  with  expanded  chest  and. 
soldierly  bearing. 

Instead  we  beheld  an  unimposing  figure,  who,  without  the 
powder  and  the  grease-paint  of  his  Imperial  make-up,  was  just 
plain  Mr.  Hohenzollern.  Smaller  than  we  had  imagined  him, 
plus  the  newness  of  his  Van  Dyck  beard  and  the  distinct  promi- 
nence of  a  most  unroyal  abdomen,  it  was  hard  to  picture  the 
sword-rattler  who  once  prated  of  his  alliance  with  a  militant 
pro-German  deity. 

Coming  upon  him  so  iinawares  is  what  gave  us  this  unusual 
glimpse  of  him,  short  as  it  was.  And  I  wonder,  if  we  had 
shouted  the  German  for  "As  you  were!"  whether  he  would  have 
snapt  into  it,  curled  up  the  end  of  that  ^ustache,  sucked  in  his 
stomach,  and  thrown  out  his  chest. 

We  were  so  excited  in  the  few  precious  seconds  he  stayed  in 
view  that  we  could  not  adjust  our  camera,  and  before  we  could 
collect  our  scattered  thoughts  wc  were  discovered  by  the  ex- 
Kaiser  himself  who,  upon  seeing  our  O.  D.  uniforms,  made  one 
flying  dash  for  safety  inside  the  castle.  The  shutter  clicked  too 
late. 

And  while  we  were  still  busy  with  the  camera,  chattering  like 
a  couple  of  excited  parrots  and  trying  to  realize  all  that  had 
happened,  a  Dutch  guard  was  suddenly  upon  us,  gesticulating 
and  shouting  excitedly,  "The  Emperor!  The  Emperor!"  while 
he  drove  us  bodily  back  to  the  main  road. 

We  made  our  way  to  the  side-car  in  silence.  I  was  wondering 
if  Wilhelm  could  help  but  contrast  the  stillness  of  Amerongen 
with  the  thunder  of  his  war,  the  peacefulness  of  this  Holland 
country  with  the  world-pandemonium  he  had  brought  about, 
the  happy  sunshine,  and  the  pleasant  tulip-fields  with  the  sinking 
of  the  Lusitania  and  the  shooting  of  Edith  Cavell. 

By  the  time  we  reached  Camp  Roosevelt,  Avord  had  been 
telephoned  to  our  colonel  from  The  Hague  that  two  American 
soldiers  had  trespassed  on  Count  Bentiuek's  property  at  Amer- 
ongen, and  it  was  requested  -that  we  be  reprimanded.  So  when 
I  came  into  headquarters,  I  was  told  to  report  to  the  colonel. 

"You  were  at  Amerongen,  I  understand,"  he  began  rather 
sternly. 

"I  was,  sir." 

"What  were  you  doing  there?" 

"I  saw  the  Kaiser." 

"YoureaUy  did?" 

"Yes,  sir." 
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"li'm!"'     Silence.     Then,  "'What  are  you  doing  to-morrow?" 
■■Just  my  regular  work,  sir." 

"Well,  then,  how  about  driving  down  there  with  me?" 
And  so  it  was  that  I  paid  another  visit  to  Amerongen — but 
this  time  we  kept  away  from  the  forbidden  road. 


FOOD  FROM  AMERICA  SAVING  THE  LIVES 
OF  THE  CHILDREN  OF  HUNGARY 

NOWHERE  HAVE  THE  AFTER-EFFECTS  of  the 
war  been  more  painful  than  in  what  was  once  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  Deprived  of  their  former 
food-resources,  without  access  to  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by 
hostile  nations,  the  people  of  that  once  proud  monarchy  are 
paj'ing  a  bitter  price  for  their  participation  in  the  world-conflict. 
America  has  been  called  upon  by  Europe  to  avert  imminent 
star\ation,  especially  starvation  of  innocent  children — and  the 
following  translation  from  a  Hungarian  paper,  the  Neues  Pester 
Journal,  of  Budapest,  dated  November  5,  1919,  tells  of  the  aid 
that  has  been  given,  with  intimations  of  the  gratitude  with  which 
it  has  been  received: 

A  friendly  building,  surrounded  by  green  gardens,  raising 
itself  beneficently  above  the  tenement-blocks  of  the  Outer 
Uelloer  Strasse,  is  the  Stefanie  Children's  Hospital,  so  named 
after  a  Belgian  Princess,  wife  of  the  Crown  Prince  Rudolf,  as  is 
shown  by  the  marble  tablet  sunk  in  the  wall  of  the  entrance- 
hall.  The  wards  of  this  children's  hospital  welcome  children 
between  three  and  fourteen  years  of  age  without  regard  to 
sex,  situation,  or  condition.  Not  many  questions  are  asked 
when  the  child  is  admitted;  whether  the  parents  are  "able  to 
Ijay"  or  not,  the  sick,  undernourished  little  body  is  joyfully 
welcomed.  The  resident  physicians,  first  and  foremost  the 
chief.  Dr.  Johann  Bokay,  are  all  humanitarians,  who  want  to 
help;  they  have  lived  through  much  suffering  and  trouble  during 
the  long  years  of  war. 

But  to-day  only  happy,  smiling  faces  are  to  be  seen  all  doAvn 
the  long  halls  in  the  quiet  house,  where  every  loud  Avord  is 
supprest,  every  footfall  softened  by  the  thick  druggets.  The 
American  foodstuffs  have  arrived,  and  to-day — wonderful  to-day 
— they  will  be  distributed  among  the  little  sick  boys  and  girls,  to 
those  poor  little  bodies  craA-ing  nourishment.  The  children 
know  it,  and  hence  their  smiling  faces  and  joyful  voices.  But 
the  grown-ups  too,  the  doctors  and  the  good  sisters,  are  happy, 
thankful  from  their  hearts  for  the  costly  gift's  that  Hoover,  the 
omnipotent  dictator  of  food  administration,  sends  from  across 
the  far  ocean  to  the  poor  children  of  Budapest  in  such  generous 
quantity,  and  will  continue  to  send. 

Dr.  Bokay  is  just  making  his  morning  rounds.  Surrounded  by 
the  other  physicians  and  dressers  and  nurses,  clothed  in  the  long 
white  coat  worn  by  hospital  doctors,  he  steps  through  the  wards, 
in  which  bed  after  bed  is  occupied  by  his  little  patients.  The 
good  old  doctor  reigns  in  these  wards  as  some  careful,  benevo- 
lent father  looking  after  the  welfare  of  his  own  children.  Every 
boy,  every  little  girl,  is  carefully  examined,  and  the  sharp  glance 
of  the  physician  notes  every  pale  little  face.  He  knows  quite 
well  that  the  little  one  over  there  in  his  snow-white  bed  will  not 
live  much  longer.  <  Tuberculosis,  that  terrible  heritage  from  his 
parents,  will  soon  blow  out  the  flickering  flame  of  the  little 
life.  But  the  good  physician  lets  no  sign  of  knowledge  escape; 
on  the  f;ontrar\-,  he  s|)eaks  cheerily  and  bravely  to  the  little 
fellow,  who  listens  attentively.  Of  cour.se,  he's  going  to  get 
well,  quite  well 

Our  way  leads  to  the  kitchen,  where  the  cooks,  among  whom 
are  nuns  and  other  workers,  nurses,  are  preparing  the  midday 
meal  that  comes  from  America.  The  good  sisters  are  c^ager 
in  their  work,  to  hearten  their  charges,  to  give  them  strength. 
The  huge,  great  hearth  is  covered  with  jKjts  and  })ans.  What 
wonders  are  to  be  seen  on  that  stove!  A  hugt;  pot  full  of  costly 
milk,  full  to  the  brim. 

And  next  to  it  tliree  jjans  full  of  meat  and  beans.  The  best, 
softest,  tenderest,  well-cooked  meat.  How  delicious  it  smells, 
and  listen  to  it  sizzle!  Let  me  taste.  The  beans  that  Hoover 
sent  us  are  wonderful.  And  then  the  white  bread,  baked  from 
the  white-  flour  from  America.  It  is  so  soft,  of  such  fine  texture, 
it  just  melts  in  the  mouth.  The  good  sistcirs,  who  have  pre- 
pared and  cooked  <;verything,  stand  then;  and  an;  full  of  thankful 
joy  that  (everything  they  hav(!  cookc-d  is  such  a  success.  They 
are  wonderfully  proud  of  it  all.  Everything  that  was  cook(!d 
there  was  mad*-  on  the  reciije  of  the  famous  children's  doctor 
of  Vienna,  Dr.  Paquet  O'lrquiet?)  aiul  the  j>ortions  lai<l  down  for 
each  child  contain,  so  Profj^ssor  Bokay  remarks,  the  nourishment 
of  one  liter  of  mother's  milk. 


It  is  twelve  o'clock  and  the  midday  meal  is  about  to  begin. 
Busih^  the  nuns  go  here  and  there,  for  children,  and  most  es- 
pecially hungry  children,  do  not  like  to  be  kept  waiting.  An 
innumerable  quantity  of  plates  and  dishes  are  brought  in,  and 
a  few  minutes  later  all  these  little  dishes  are  full.  To-day,  the 
first  day  of  the  distribution,  there  is  a  fine,  heartening  meat-stew, 
a  big  plateful  of  American  beans,  and  a  piece  of  white  bread 
weighing  about  fifteen  grams.  At  ten  o^clock  this  morning  the 
little  ones  had  a  cup  of  cocoa,  also  of  American  origin,  which  they 
drank  with  the  best  of  appetite.  For  to-morrow  rice  is  already 
soaking  in  good  milk  as  a  supplement  to  the  hospital  meal 
written  on  the  kitchen  slate;  for  the  day  after,  noodles,  and  for 
the  morning  cocoa  made  with  milk.  The  doctor  and  his  as- 
sistants take  me  to  the  TBC  division,  where  the  tubercular 
children  are  isolated.  The  wards  of  this  di\nsion  are  clean 
and  shining,  and  the  floors  would  warm  the  heart  of  any  good 
housekeeper.  All  these  beds  are  occupied.  A  coughing  and 
clucking  from  all  corners  that  wrings  one's  heart,  for  the 
children  are  coughing  their  lives  away;  in  the  warm  corridor 
the  midday  meal  is  being  eaten.  At  the  long,  low  table  are 
about  a  dozen  children  of  this  tubercular  division,  boj's  and  girls. 
They  are  real  sufferers,  these  children,  brought  up  in  dank,  dark 
cellar-dwellings,  who  most  of  them  have  carried  from  birth 
the  dread  germ  of  this  disease  of  death,  which  has  made  such 
terrible  inroads  in  our  country. 

The  twelve  children  sit  there  expectantly.  And  then  appears 
a  sister,  with  a  large  tray  in  her  arms,  on  which  the  dishes  of 
meat-stew,  of  beans,  and  the  white  bread  stand.  In  a  few 
moments  each  child  has  his  portion  and  they  fall  to  with  the 
utmost  zest,  to  dispose  of  the  wonderful  and  delicious  meal. 
There  at  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  table  sits  a  tiny,  white- 
faced  girl  who  is  eating  with  fine  abandon.  Poor  kiddie!  Her 
whole  head  is  bound  up,  for  tuberculosis  of  the  bones  had  at- 
tacked her  head,  too.  Next  to  her  is  a  boy  of  about  six,  black- 
haired,  dark-skinned,  a  true  gipsy.  One  chair  farther  down, 
a  little  fair-haired  child,  who  smiles  happily  enough  on  this 
world  of  wo.  Not  one  of  them  is  thinking  of  his  illness ;  they  are 
thinking  of  the  good  hot  food,  and  the  friendly,  smiling  sister 
looks  thankfully  over  her  little  brood,  her  Madonna-like  face 
smiling  and  silently  grateful  for  the  gifts  from  far-off  America.      » 


RURAL   DELIGHTS   AS   REGRETFULLY  RE- 
CALLED BY  THE  TULSA  "WORLD" 

OUT  OF  TULSA,  that  flourishing  Oklahoma  city  of 
luxury,  tall  buildings,  and  oil-millionaires,  comes  a 
cry  of  regret  for  vanished  bucolic  joys  that  is  so  truly 
urban,  not  to  say  metropolitan  in  tone  that  it  might  well  have 
emanated  from  a  Chicago  or  New  York  daily  instead  of  from 
the  Tulsa  World.  It  is  headed,  "Why  Stick  to  the  City?"  and  is 
evoked  by  a  cartoon  by  John  McCutcheon  (reprinted  in  our 
issue  for  December  20,  page  18),  which  presents  such  fond 
recollections  to  the  view  of  the  Oklahoma  editor  that  he  is 
moved  almost  to  tears,  thinking  over  the  simplicity,  rural  plenty, 
and  truer  prosperity  that  presumably  were  wide-spread  before 
Oklahoma  struck  oil.     Says  the  editor  of  The  World: 

.John  McCutcheon,  the  Chicago  cartoonist,  stands  alone  in  his 
profession  so  far  as  ability  to  go  to  the  heart  of  a  great  issue 
with  a  single  drawing  is  concerned.  He  has  just  "turned  out" 
a  picture  captioned  "Tht;  Producer,"  that  not  oidy  preaches  a 
sermon,  but  arouses  a  wild,  almost  uncontrollable  longing  in  the 
heart  of  the  average  city  dweller  who  remembers  other  times  and 
customs. 

It  is  a  barnyard  scene  on  a  well-regulated  farm.  There  are 
great  cords  of  wood,  barrels  of  potatoes,  kegs  of  (dder;  fat  hogs 
an;  about,  while  chickens  and  ducks  are  in  all  parts  of  the 
jjictune;  there  are  the  fine  cows  and  horses;  an  automobile  is  in 
the  background,  while  still  farther  back  is  the  country  home. 
In  th(!  center  stands  tin;  typi(^al  farmer,  in  fur  overcoat,  a  cigar 
in  his  mouth,  and  1)0()ts  (lee|)ly  set  in  the  heavy  snow.  He  is 
made  to  say:  "The  city  folks  seem  to  be  having  right  smart  o' 
trouble  with  their  fuel  and  food  problems,"  while  from  the 
sidce  of  the  picture  tlic  l)oy  comes  romping  in,  gun  in  one  hand 
and  a  brace  of  i'al)t)its  in  tlie  other. 

That  pictuH!  could  as  well  have  been  captioned  "Peace  and 
Plenty."  Becausti  it  typifies  that.  Th(^  average  farm,  occupied 
l)y  the  owner,  whether  in  Oklalu)ma  or  (Jeorgia  or  California 
or  in  the  far  North  or  East,  is  -at  all  times  a  place  of  peace  and 
])l('nty,  tho  it  may  not  be  fashionable. 

Fuel  and  food  problems  to  be  sure.  They  arc  imnu'nse 
prol)lems  to  us  city  dwellers.  They  are  vital  -even  unto 
death,  as  some  have  discovered  during  the  gas  shortage!.     Bui 
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Does  Your  Fan  Belt  Slip  I 

FEW  fans  driven  by  ordinary  fan  belts  keep  pace  with  the  motor.  To  operate 
satisfactorily,  a  fan  must  respond  instantly  to  every  increase  in  the  motor's 
speed.  The  power  required  to  drive  the  fan  increases  as  the  cube  of  the  speed — 
when  you  increase  your  engine  speed  three  times,  twenty-seven  times  the  power 
is  needed  to  drive  the  fan  with  the  proper  speed  to  cool  the  motor  correctly. 

Most  fan  belts  are  unable  to  transmit  this  amount  of  power.  If  they  slip,  the  motor  over- 
heats and  efficiency  decreases.  If  they  stretch,  the  motor  is  never  properly  cooled  until  the 
belt  is  readjusted.     They  give  way  at  the  joint  and  a  new  belt  is  needed. 

Scientifically  Developed 


The  scientific  development  of  the  Tilton 
Endless  Fan  Belt  gives  to  the  motorist  what 
the  majority  of  fan  belts  lack.  The  surface 
of  the  Tilton  Belt  grips  the  pulley — the 
Tilton  will  not  slip. 

The  stretch  being  removed 
process    makes    readjustment 


by  a  special 
unnecessary. 


There   is  no  splice  or  joint   to  give  way,   to 
vibrate,  or  to  cause  the  belt  to  drag  or  slip.^ 
Unique  looms  weave  into  the  Tilton  Fan  Be^ 
features  found  in  no  other  fan  belt. 

Tilton  Belts  are  made  exactly  to  the'  car 
builders  specifications ;  they  are  the  exacywidth 
and  the  exact  length. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  TILTON  is  on  every  Fan  BittyouiJii^ 


101. 30 


ej^^dDe^ss 


^^V£N 


IF^        BELTS 
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Factory  Branches  and 

^Maintenance  Stations 
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'Chicago 
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♦Detroit 

Buffalo 

♦San  Francisco       Milwaukee 

Cincinnati 
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Washington.  D.C. 

♦Minneapolis 
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♦Seattle 

♦Indianapolis 

St.  Paul 

*Denver 

*Omaha 

♦Atlanta 

Toronto 
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Montreal 

New  Orleans 

Memphis       Salt  Lake  City       Dallas 

Erra^s^c 

"^"^^                           .^1^ 

Made  to  Order 
for  the  Work  in  Hand 

In  order  to  perform  its  tasks  capably  and  well,  a 
motor  must  be  equal  to  the  job  in  hand — it  must 
deliver  the  right  degree  of  power  for  the  particular 
appliance  on  which  it  is  used. 

This  is  the  principle  on  which  every  Wagner, 
Quality  Motor  is  designed  and  built.  Into  it  is  built 
the  strength  and  stamina  to  deliver  just  the  right 
power  for  the  work  to  which  it  is  to  be  assigned. 

And  because  Wagner,  Quality  Motors  are  made- 
to-order  motors,  you  can  be  certain  that  wherever  you 
see  them  at  work — whether  on  appliances  in  the 
office,  workshop,  factory  or  home  —  they  are  per- 
forming their  allotted  tasks  faithfully  and  well. 

It  is  only  the  part  of  good  judgment  to  make 
sure  that  every  power -driven  appliance  you  buy  is 
Wagner  -  equipped. 

Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Company 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


MOTORS  GENERATORS  RECTIFIERS  TRANSFORMERS  AUTOMOBILE  STARTERS 


ELECTRIC  POWER  EQUIPA^ENT  THAT  IS  BUILT  TO  ORDER 


Mk^Sft^Aig' 
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even  within  sight  of  Tulsa  there  are  coun- 
try places  where  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
get  the  city  dweller's  view-point  concerning 
such  matters. 

McCuteheon  takes  us  back  to  blessed 
scenes,  but  he  leaves  us  heartbroken. 
That  farmyard  scene — ah,  we  know  it!  It 
is  the  moment  after  a  steaming  hot  break- 
fast of  fresh  eggs,  sausage,  hot  biscuit  with 
brown  gravy,  fresh,  nut-flavored  butter,  and 
two  or  three  kinds  of  preserves — all  washed 
down  with  a  cup  of  delicious  coffee  oily 
with  genuine  cream. 

The  "old  man"  has  come  out  to  look 
things  over.  The  morning  chores  were  all 
done  before  breakfast;  hogs  fed,  cows 
milked,  horses  fed  and  curried,  and  the 
ice  broken  in  the  water-tanks.  The  stock 
is  all  out  for  a  little  exercise.  He  looks  the 
heavens  over,  holds  up  his  hand  to  discover 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  observes  that 
more  snow  will  fall  before  nighit,  heaves  a 
sigh  of  supreme  contentment,  and,  recalling 
the  contents  of  his  daily  paper  which  he 
read  at  breakfast,  says:  "The  city  [folk 
seem  to  be  having  right  smart  o'  trouble 
with  their  fuel  and  food  ])roblems." 
Oh,  Lord! 

We  know  what  is  in  that  barn.  The 
mow  is  full  of  hay.  The  young  stock  is 
standing  at  the  manger  munching  con- 
tentedly. The  hens  are  flying  up  into  the 
mow  to  make  deposits  in  concealed  nests, 
while  in  the  shed  on  the  south  side  baby 
pork-chops  are  grunting  at  their  morning 
meal. 

And  in  the  house — -"mother"  has  finished 
her  house-cleaning,  "daughter"  has  hung 
up  the  dishpan  and  is  now  sweeping  the 
kitchen,  the  wood  fires  are  crackling  cheer- 
fully, and  there  is  warmth  everywhere.  The 
cellar  is  full  of  glories  that  only  boyhood 
has  ever  known.  In  the  smoke-house 
there  are  ribs  and  backbones,  and  a  gener- 
ous pan  of  these  will  be  on  the  table  for 
supper;  for  dinner  we  shall  ha^'e  the 
young  rabbits  that  Bill  has  just  killed — • 
friend  and  served  with  cream  gravy; 
while  the  beams  are  hanging  thick  with 
hams  and  shoulders  and  sides  in  process 
of  smoking.  Here  and  there  are  jowls, 
bejng  put  in  readiness  for  the  early  turnip 
greens  and  dock  salad  when  the  ice  in  the 
creek  has  began  to  grow  mushy  and  young 
wild  onions  are  springing  up  along  the 
banks. 

And  in  the  cellar  there  are  pumpkins 
and  squash;  in  the  bins  down  the  center, 
so  the  air  can  circulate  through  them  freely, 
there  are  sweet  potatoes  and  Irish  pota- 
toes and  onions;  along  the  walls  are  bins 
of  apples  and  barrels  of  vinegar  and 
sorghum  molasses,  and  over  there  in  the 
corner  are  two  barrels  of  home-rendered 
lard — the  year's  supply. 

"The  city  folk  are  having  trouble  with 
their  food  and  fuel  problems!"  Yes,  in- 
deed. But  down  there  on  the  farm  there  is 
going  to  be  some  peremptory  orders  issued 
when  the  sun  drops  low  in  the  west.  Bill 
and  Susie  and  "maw"  and  "paw"  will  all 
be  busy.  "Maw"  will  be  getting  in  the 
eggs,  feeding  the  chickens,  and  closing  the 
hen-house.  "Paw "  will  have  his  hands  full 
looking  after  the  favorite  mare  and  the 
registered  sow;  while  Bill  and  Susie  will 
have  to  feed  and  water  and  milk  and  bed 
down  the  stock  and  get  in  the  wood  and 
fill  the  water-buckets.  Then  will  come 
that  supper  of  baked  ribs  and  back- 
bone, hot  corn-bread,  lye  hominy,  both 
kinds  of  potatoes,  pie,  cake,  preserves, 
and  a  few  other  things,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  sweet  milk,  buttermilk,  and  cottage- 
cheese. 

Then  the  kitchen  will  be  cleaned  up  and 
the  whole  family  will  gather  before  the  big 


fireplace  in  the  living-room  and  munch  pop- 
corn, apples,  andnuts^ — "maw"  and  "paw" 
busy  with  their  "everlasting  farm  talk," 
while  Bill  and  Susie  pore  over  the  latest 
magazines  from  the  city  and  cuss  the  farm. 
McCuteheon,  McCuteheon — we  could  mur- 
der you  for  what  you  have  done ! 


A  CAPTAIN  AND   WAR- HERO   WHO 
NOW  SERVES   IN  THE  RANKS 

T  1  THILE  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  one 
*  *  of  the  inevitable  penalties  of  a 
smaller  Army  is  reduced  rank  for  the  officers, 
yet  the  case  of  a  former  captain  of  in- 
fantry, the  first  officer  wounded  in  France, 
now  serving  as  a  sergeant,  seems  to  present 
an  unusual  case,  not  only  of  "hard  luck," 
but  of  downright  waste  of  valuable  mili- 
tary matei'ial.  This  former  captain  had 
been  in  the  Army  most  of  his  life.  His 
profession  was  that  of  a  soldier,  and  he 
had  made  abundantly  good  at  it.  He  had 
no  other  career.  As  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun  tells  his  interesting  and,  we 
are  assured,  somewhat  typical  story: 

The  first  American  officer  who  was 
wounded  in  the  war  is  an  officer  no  longer, 
tho  he  is  still  in  the  Army,  When  wounded 
he  was  a  first  lieutenant,  and  later  he  be- 
came a  captain.  Now  he  is  a  sergeant, 
and  salutes  second  lieutenants.  Those 
are  the  ups  and  downs  that  have  befallen 
De  Vere  H.  Harden,  of  Burlington,  Vt., 
who  is  now  at  the  new  Army  Signal  Corps 
School  at  Little  Silver,  near  Long  Branch, 
N.  J. 

Harden  received  the  croix  de  guerre. 
He  served  nearly  a  year  in  France  with 
the  famous  First  Division.  He  was  in  the 
first  American  attack  at  Cantigny,  and  in 
the  bloody  and  decisive  battle  at  Soissons. 
Now  he  is  back  practically  where  he 
started  sixteen  years  ago,  when  he  first 
enlisted  in  the  Army. 

Tho  Harden's  case  -r^  particularly  strik- 
ing because  he  was  a  war-hero  for  a  time, 
it  is  only  typical  of  many  others  who  saw 
service  in  France  and  gained  experience  as 
officers  after  having  been  promoted  from 
non-commissioned  officers.  Tho  hundreds 
of  officers  are  resigning  from  the  Army  and 
entering  civilian  life  because  they  can  not 
live  on  their  pay,  so  that  the  Army  fears  a 
shortage  of  officers,  these  men  are  returned 
virtually  to  the  ranks. 

Unless  a  shell  has  blown  it  away,  or  sou- 
venir-hunters have  torn  it  to  pieces,  a  small 
sign  still  stands  near  the  old  front  line 
trenches  at  Les  Jumelles,  near  Nancy,  in 
Lorraine.  It  commemorates  the  fact  that 
there  fell  the  "Premier  Officier  Americain 
Blesse"  October  28,  1917.  The  sign 
stands,  or  stood,  just  outside  the  dugout 
that  Lieut. -Col. — then  Major — Theodore 
Roosevelt  occupied  when  he  was  first  in 
the  trenches.  Harden  had  just  left  Roose- 
velt when  a  shell  exploded  and  a  fragment 
struck  him  in  the  knee.  The  French  com- 
mandant erected  the  sign  to  commemorate 
the  event. 

Harden  was  sure  that  he  actually  saw 
the  shell  coming  toward  him.  "It  looked 
as  big  as  a  football,"  The  Evening  Sun 
quoted  him  as  saying  a  few  days  later 
when  he  lay  in  the  hospital  at  Bazoilles, 
just  outside  Neufchateau.  That  was  about 
the  last  that  was  then  heard  of  Harden; 
what  has  happened  to  him  since  is  as  in- 
teresting, if  not  as  dramatic. 

Harden  went  to  France  with  the  First 
Division,    the  first   troops   to  land   there, 


June  26,  1917,  after  winning  the  battle 
with  George  Creel's  submarines.  He  was 
then  a  first  sergeant  with  the  Second  Field 
Signal  Battalion.  Soon  after  arriving  in 
France  he  was  commissioned  a  first 
lieutenant — the  reward  of  his  long  service 
and  good  record  in  the  Regular  Army  in- 
cluding service  in  Panama,  Alaska,  and  on 
the  Mexican  border. 

Inspired  with  enthusiasm  at  the  thought 
that  his  long  years  as  an  enlisted  man  had 
now  borne  fruit  and  that  he  could  serve 
his  country  as  an  officer  in  its  greatest  war. 
Harden  threw  himself  into  his  work.  This 
work  was  principallj^  revision  of  American 
theory  and  practise^  of  signal-work  under 
battle  conditions.  Our  officers  at  home 
had  been  left  far  behind  by  European 
developments,  and  our  system  was  archaic, 
judged  by   European   standards. 

The  First  Division  had  been  in  the 
trenches  only  a  few  days  when  Harden 
was  wounded.  In  his  eagerness  to  get 
back  to  his  outfit  he  left  the  hospital  too 
soon,  and  as  a  result  his  wound  did  not 
heal  quite  properly.  He  can  not  Hike 
as  he  used  to.  Four  or  five  miles  tire  him 
out. 

When  the  First  Division  took  over  the 
Toul  sector,  the  first  trench  sector  ever 
controlled  by  American  troops.  Harden 
was  there,  gaining  valuable  experience  as 
one  of  the  first  American  officers  to  handle 
independently  the  signal  system  of  a  trench 
sector  on  the  Western  Front. 

When  the  Twenty-eighth  Infantry  of 
the  First  Division  made  the  first  Amer- 
ican attack  and  captured  the  village  of 
Cantigny,  Harden's  post  was  the  observa- 
tion and  telephone  station  whence  artillery 
support  was  directed  during  the  nine 
counter-attacks  the  Germans  made  in 
three  days.  The  artillery  support  in  this 
attack  was  beyond  all  praise,  tho  the  ob- 
servation station  was  under  heavy  shell- 
fire  most  of  the  time. 

Harden  was  attached  to  the  Sixteenth 
Infantry  when  the  First  Division,  forming 
with  the  Second  American  and  the  famous 
French  Moroccan  Division,  the  spearhead 
of  the  attack,  drove  forward,  on  July  18, 
south  of  Soissons  in  the  first  allied  attack 
of  the  decisive  campaign.  For  five  days 
and  nights  the  Sixteenth  Infantry  went 
through  as  close  an  approach  to  hell  as  its 
men  and  officers  wanted  to  see,  then  was 
relieved,  covered  with  glory,  and  its  mis- 
sion accomplished. 

Shortly  afterward  Harden  was  returned 
to  the  United  States  as  an  instructor.  On 
reaching  Camp  Lewis,  in  Washington 
State,  he  was  promoted  captain  and  took 
command  of  C  Company  of  the  213th 
Field  Signal  Battalion  of  the  13th  Division. 
He  was  the  only  officer  in  the  battalion 
who  had  served  overseas,  so  he  took  a  large 
part  in  instructing  the  battalion. 

Harden  was  then  transferred  to  Honolulu, 
where  he  commanded  E  Company  of  the 
Fifty-third  Telegraph  Battalion.  He  put 
it  through  stiff  training  for  the  October 
maneuvers,  in  which,  according  to  cita- 
tions, it  "showed  remarkable  proficiency." 

Col.  George  E.  Kumpe  telegraphed 
Washington  asking  that  Harden  be  per- 
manently assigned  to  the  Western  Depart- 
ment, but  on  November  18  orders  reached 
San  Francisco  for  his  discharge  from  the 
service. 

Harden  had  served  so  long  with  the 
Army  that  he  had  no  other  career.  His 
profession  was  that  of  the  soldier.  For 
three  weeks  he  cast  about  for  some  open- 
ing in  civilian  life.  He  could  find  none. 
"Back  to  the  Army  again"  seemed  the 
only  answer  to  his  problem.  At  the  re- 
cruiting office  they  told  him  they  would  be 
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— and  not  only  does  MONEL  de- 
feat the  attacks  of  injurious  acids, 
but  it  successfully  stands  up  against 
the  many  other  destructive  forces 
which  quickly  break  down  the 
resistance  of  ordinary  metals. 

From  the  most  exacting  require- 
ments of  industry  to  the  simplest 
domestic  use,  MONEL  is  replacing 
other  metals  with  a  consequent 
increase  in  efficiency  and  economy. 

When  industrial  chemistry  was 
scientifically  advancing  most  rapid- 
ly under  war  pressure,  the  re- 
markable performance  of  MONEL 
Metal  led  to  its  general  employ- 
ment wherever  acids,  strongly  alka- 
line   solutions,    or    highly    corrosive 


gases  were  manufactured  or  handled. 
Its  proven  abilities  in  this  field 
have  led  to  the  rapidly  expanding 
uses  in  hundreds  of  other  industries. 

Modern  power  houses  contain 
MONEL  fitted  valves  because  they 
resist  the  erosive  action  of  super- 
heated steam.  MONEL  pump  rods 
and  liners  do  not  score  or  pit  under 
the  most  severe  service  conditions. 
MONEL  marine  fittings  are  un- 
affected by  salt  water  and  salt 
air.  MONEL  window  screens  never 
rust  and  are  practically  everlasting. 

Included  among  the  many  other 
uses  where  MONEL  Metal  has 
proved    superior    are   turbine   blad- 


ing, mine  screens,  gasoline  still 
plugs,  roofing,  nuts,  bolts,  screws, 
spark-plug  electrodes,  golf  club 
heads,    and    table   cutlery. 

MONEL  Metal  is  a  natural 
alloy  of  nickel  and  copper.  It 
is  as  strong  as  steel,  non-corrodible 
as  bronze,  more  durable  than  either. 
It  takes  and  retains  a  perfect 
nickel  finish.  Wherever  MONEL 
is  used  wear  is  largely  reduced  and 
corrosion  prevented. 

Our  experience  as  sole  pro- 
ducers of  MONEL  Metal  since 
its  discovery  in  1905  is  at  your 
disposal  through  our  Sales  or 
Technical  Departments. 


MONEL  Metal  is  a  product  of 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY 

43  Excliiingc  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
The  International  Nickel  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

For  mor»  than  half  n  crntury  ^rrvintt  industry  through  the  nrocfuclion  r>f  a  widttr  variety  and 
incrnnsini  number  o/  belter  Nickel  prryr/ucli  Purcha}irrH  0/  INCO  Nickel.  INCO  Monel  Metal,  and 
INCO  Nickel  Saitt  are  atauredol  the  hiiheat  and  mont  unilorni  tradeaol  Nickel  that  the  ivorld pruducea. 
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glad  to  have  him  back — as  a  first  sergeant. 
Harden  is  a  big,  tall,  broad-shouldered, 
good-natured  man  with  an  expansive  smile. 
lie  doesn't  bemoan  the  loss  of  his  honors, 
but  after  sixteen  years  of  serving  his  coun- 
try it  irks  him  to  feel  that  he  can  not  serve 
now  to  the  limit  of  his  ability — whieh  is 
greater  than  that  of  a  first  sergeant. 


GLIMPSES  FROM  THE  TROPICAL 
JUNGLE  WHERE  RUBBER  GROWS 

THE  spectacle  of  baby  alligators  plaj'ing 
tag  in  the  backyard  would  no  doubt 
thrill  any  woman  who  should  discover  such 
a  thing  upon  opening  the  kitchen  door  of 
her  home  to  take  a  casual  survey  of  the 
premises.  That  was  one  of  the  many 
strange  sights  seen  by  Mrs.  Maud  Baker 
Morris,  of  Detroit,  during  her  stay  at  Re- 
mate  de  Males,  two  thousand  miles  up  the 
Amazon  River,  Brazil,  in  the  heart  of 
the  rubber  district  and  on  the  verj-  edge  of 
the  jungle.  This  toA\'n,  we  learn,  is  situated 
on  the  Javary  River,  one  of  the  affluents  of 
the  Amazon,  and  forms,  in  pai't,  the  bound- 
arj"-line  between  Brazil  and  Peru.  It  is 
described  as  "merelj'  a  clearance  in  the 
forest,"  and  most  of  its  inhabitants  ai"e  en- 
gaged in  the  rubber  industry.  In  an  article 
in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  Mrs.  Morris  gi\-es 
an  account  of  the  life  of  the  people  in  this 
out-of-the-way  .corner  of  the  earth,  tells  of 
ferocious  jungle  beasts  that  came  so  close 
up  to  her  home  that  their  snarls  could  be 
readily  heard,  and  describes  bloodthirsty 
fish  that  attack  and  quickly  devour  any 
animal  venturing  into  the  waters  they  in- 
fest. Tho  it  is  apparent  from  what  this 
writer  says  that  life  in  a  South-American 
jungle  presents  sundry  peculiar  perils,  it  is 
also  evident  that  it  has  its  fascinating  side. 
"As  I  close  my  ej-es,"  says  Mrs.  Morris, 
"I  haA^e  a  panoramic  \-iew  of  the  Amazon, 
that  king  of  riA^ers;  the  myriads  of  islands 
dotting  its  surface;  the  never-ending  trop- 
ical forests;  the  bluffs  covered  with  palms 
and  bamboo,  or  gigantic  trees  hanging  with 
vine  and  orchid;  the  gay-plumaged  birds 
forever  flitting  through  the  trees;  the  sun- 
rises and  sunsets,  sometimes  beautiful, 
sometimes  so  w^eird  as  to  be  almost  un- 
canny; the  tropical  air  that  opjH-esses  at 
first  and  afterward  allures — all  these  leave 
an  impression  never  to  be  forgotten." 
Mrs.  IMoiTis  and  her  husband  arrived  at 
Remate  de  Males  in  the  rainy  season.  She 
says : 

During  this  season  the  rivers  rise  gi-adu- 
ally  until  they  overflow  their  banks.  Then 
the  towns  are  more  thickly  populated  be- 
cause the  rubber-cutters  are  obliged  by  law 
to  give  the  trees  their  yearly  rest  to  prevent 
their  being  weakened  by  the  bleeding  which 
would  be  the  case  if  they  were  not  allowed 
to  recuperate.  This  incoming  crowd  ar- 
ri\^es  with  plenty  of  money  and  a  general 
desire  to  have  a  good  time,  which  propen- 
sity induces  it  to  partake  freely  of  the  good 
Tvd  wne  served  as  a  beverage  evt>rywhere. 
This  produces  a  certain  amount  of  exhil- 
aration, more  especially  as  during  the 
months  they  have  been  in  the  woods  they 
have  been  abstainers.  When  such  occurs 
the  chief  of  police  has  them  locked  up  in 
the  calaboose,  not  as  a  punishment,  but  to 


prevent  their  falling  over  the  bank  into  the 
river, 

OA\ang  to  this  yearly  inundation,  the 
houses  are  all  built  on  stilts  about  four  or 
five  feet  high  to  be  above  the  high-water 
Tnark.  As  the  towns  grow,  they  cut  far- 
ther into  the  forest.  All  the  houses  face 
the  river.  At  the  back  is  a  cleared  space 
of  twenty  or  thirty  yards  and  then  the  solid 
Amazonian  jungle.  We  arrived  late  in 
January,  and  it  was  May  before  the  ri\'er 
had  risen  to  its  full  height.  It  was  inter- 
esting to  watch  the  gradual  overflowing 
iintil  the  water  spread  under  our  houses  and 
as  far  back  as  the  forest. 

Even  the  chicken-coops  are  built  on  stilts, 
and  the  fowl  have  to  remain  in  their  homes 
until  the  flood  has  abated.  I  was  amused 
to  see  the  hens  that  had  experienced  a  pre- 
vious flood,  teaching  their  little  broods  to 
come  down  ])art  way,  take  fright  and  scram- 
ble back  into  their  coops.  I  have  always 
heard  that  a  hen  has  no  intelligence,  but  she 
certainly  has  patience,  for  it  took  two  whole 
days  of  constant  drilling  to  induce  the 
chicks  to  reenter  the  uncertain  world  be- 
neath them. 

The  houses  mostly  have  motley -tiled 
roofs,  but  some  are  covered  with  corrugated 
iron  and  palm  thatch.  There  ar<'  no  con- 
veniences whatever,  unless  one  might  con- 
sider the  bath-hous(;s  which  are  built  on  the 
river.  These  are  composed  of  logs  or 
boards  with  ])alm-thatched  roofs,  and  the 
floor  has  a  good-sized  hole  cut  in  the  center 
through  which  the  natives  draw  water  for 
bathing  and  washing.  These  bath-hoxises 
are  attached  by  a  long  i-o])e  to  a  high  pole 
on  the  bank,  and  with  the  rising  or  falling 
of  the  rivi'r  the  ro])e  has  to  be  adjusted. 

In  these  houses  the  women  do  their 
laundry-work,  or  at  least  they  begin  it; 
washing  is  a  long-drawn-oxit  process  here. 
They  take  the  soiled  clothes  to  the  bath- 
house and  there  thej'  soak  and  soap  them 
and  roll  them  in  a  tight  bundle  wthout 
water.  The  next  day  they  wash  them  be- 
tween their  hands  (there  are  no  such  things 
as  tubs  or  boards)  and  pound  them  if  nec- 
essary against  the  floor  of  the  bath-house. 
Then  they  rinse  and  throw  them  on  the 
grass;  and,  if  it  does  not  rain,  they  throw 
water  on  them  for  a  day.  The  next  day 
they  blue  and  hang  them  on  lines  AN-ithout 
clothes-pins.  The  next  day  they  starch 
them.  If  they  happen  to  have  a  porch, 
they  set  their  tables  out  there  and  with 
chai'coal  irons  they  jiroceed  to  do  the  iron- 
ing. The  reason  of  this  disi>la.y  is  simple 
curiosity.  If  they  ironi'd  inside,  where  it 
is  much  cooler,  they  might  miss  some  little 
happening  which  is  all  they  ha^^e  to  make 
life  worth  while.  In  this  way  they  take  a 
week  to  do  their  Avashing.  No  matter 
about  the  poor  souls  who  are  waiting  and 
paying  falndous  sums  for  it,  the  world  goes 
easily  with  these  Avpmen  and  many  cul- 
tured people  might  well  envy  them  their 
simple  powers  of  enjoyment. 

This  childlike  curiosity  I  noted  again 
when  I  took  mj^  first  walk.  I  was  drest  in 
a  simple  summer  gown  Avith  a  hat  to  match, 
a  costume  which  Avoidd  haA^e  attracted  no 
attention  elscAvhere.  I  had  gone  only  a  few 
yards  Avhen  the  word  seemed  to  haA'e  passed 
on  that  I  was  coming,  and  the  walk  turned 
into  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession.  Whole 
families  were  assembled  in  front  of  their 
doors  to  see  the  "Doctor's  little  lady  with 
the  hat."  Mothers,  unabashed,  held  their 
children  high  in  arms  to  get  a  better  view, 
and  all  along  the  line  of  march  exclamations 
of  admiration  for  the  floAvers  and  so  forth 
were  voiced  in  Portuguese,  and  translated 
for  my  benefit  into  English  by  my  much- 
amused  husband.  A  hat  is  a  thing  un- 
knoAvn  among   the  women.     They  use   a 


pomade  so  that  their  hair  may  be  prac- 
tically pasted  off  their  forehead.  Then 
they  roll  it  in  a  tight  knot  at  the  back  of 
their  necks.  They  very  seldom  leave  the 
house  Avhen  the  sun  is  shining,  and,  Avhen 
they  do  so,  they  use  a  sunshade. 

The  costume  of  the  women  is  very  simple, 
just  a  dressing-sack  and  a  skirt;  these  Avith 
the  A\'ealthier  class  may  be  very  elaborate 
and  trimmed  with  ribbon  of  every  color  of 
the  rainbow,  but  the  style  is  strictly  ad- 
hered to.  In  the  daytime  the  men  wear 
their  pajama  jackets  instead  of  a  coat,  but 
coming  on  evening  they  go  forth  drest  in 
their  Sunday  best,  and  make  a  splendid 
showing.  A  peculiar  thing  1  noted  was 
that  nearly  all  the  men  looked  refined. 
EA^en  the  hard-working  rubber  -  cutters 
seemed  to  haA^e  a  grace  of  manner  that 
was  charming. 

As  I  had  no  other  means  of  getting  exer- 
cise (it  would  be  considered  A'ery  bad  form 
to  do  any  housework)  I  used  to  row  each 
cA'cning  just  before  sunset.  Some  of  the 
gallants  in  the  town  CA'idently  made  up 
their  minds  that  it  Avasn't  right  for  me  to 
be  allowed  to  work;  so  one  evening  tlifey 
nu^t  in  a  body  on  the  shore  and  openly  pro- 
tested. That  a  big,  strong  man  should  sit 
comfortably  smoking  a  cigar  while  the  se- 
uora  propelled  the  boat  was  something  at 
which  their  courteous  spirits  rebelled. 
When  Dr.  IMorris  explained  that  I  was 
doing  it  for  exercise  they  shook  their  heads 
sadlj',  and  I  think  they  doubt^nl  his  word. 

Airs.  IMorris  then  goes  on  to  describe 
some  of  the  customs  of  the  ])eople  who  live 
in  this  jungle  city.  It  appears  that  Avhile 
these  differ  in  some  ways  from  those  of 
places  situated  on  routes  more  frequently 
tniA'eled,  human  natm-e  at  Remate  de 
IMales  in  the  main  manifests  itself  in  a 
manner  characteristically  human.  We  read: 

All  the  i)eoi)le  who  liaAe  any  means  have 
a  custom  of  adopting  ln<lian  children  when 
they  are  Aery  joung.  As  they  grow  larger, 
they  learn  to  Avork  about  the  house,  and 
make  themselAes  useful  generally.  Some 
families  haAe  fiAC  and  six  of  these  young- 
sters. They  sle(>p  in  hammocks  hung  along 
the  length  of  a  room.  And,  by  the  Avay, 
this  is  how  nearly  all  the  natives  sleep.  If 
you  should  iuAite  some  people  to  partake 
of  your  hospitality,  you  must  b*^  prepared 
to  ])roA'ide  for  the  same  number  of  Indian 
servants.  Women  of  any  consequence 
ncA'er  Avalk  excei>t  as  far  as  the  riA'er  bank, 
where  the  serA^ants  are  Avaiting  to  canoe 
them  to  their  destination.  The  queenly 
attitude  assumed  by  some  of  these  Avomen 
amused  me  greatly,  especially  as  there  were 
so  fcAV  pure-blooded  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
among  them.  There  is  no  color-line  in 
Brazil,  and  as  Portuguese,  Indian,  and 
negro  marry  and  intcrnuirry,  it  is  a  puzzle 
to  tell  to  Avhat  nation  they  belong. 

There  is  only  one  church  in  Remate  de 
Males,  a  Catholic  one,  but  there  was  just 
an  occasional  service  while  1  was  there. 
The  priests  have  to  make  great  sacrifices 
to  A'isit  these  little  churches  on  the  riA'ers. 
1  haA'e  seen  them  Avading  ankle-deep  in 
mud,  carrying  their  Aestments  in  a  paste- 
board box  and  not  eA'en  an  altar-boy  to 
serve  them  during  mass.  The  people,  hoAV- 
ever,  haA'e  little  services  bA'  themseh^es. 
Sometimes  thej-  decide  they  Avould  like  to 
make  a  Novena.  Then  some  one  rings  the 
chui-ch-bell,  which  sounds  very  much  like  a 
fire-alarm,  and  all  are  invited  to  join  in  the 
praj'ers. 

Through  courtesy  to  my  husband,  I  was 
iuAated  to  attend  a  wedding  Avliile  in  Brazil. 
A  boat  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  guests 
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was  engaged;  and  after  the  ceremony  the 
wedding  party  took  a  pleasure  ride  up  the 
river.  This  is  the  only  form  of  honeymoon 
the  young  folk  have  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  The  girls,  all  drest  in  white,  sat  on 
one  side  of  the  boat,  and  the  young  men  on 
the  other.  It  was  a  merry  party,  and  we 
stopt  at  a  little  clearing  in  the  forest  and 
had  lunch.  On  the  way  back  something 
happened  to  the  engine,  and  there  we  had 
to  remain  for  nearly  two  hours.  During 
that  time  it  began  to  rain,  and  no  one  who 
has  not  witnessed  an  Amazon  rain  can  have 
any  idea  of  its  nature.  You  can  see  it  in 
the  distance  like  a  mist  gradually  spread- 
ing over  the  whole  landscape,  and  you  can 
hear  it— one  mighty  roar  coming  nearer 
and  nearer  until  it  seems  as  if  some  gigantic 
animal  of  the  forest  were  being  uncaged. 
Then  the  mist  approaches,  the  heavens 
open,  and  the  deluge  is  upon  you.  Altho 
they  canvased  up  the  boat  as  best  they 
could,  none  of  us  escaped  a  drenching,  but 
the  ardor  of  the  wedding  party  was  not 
dampened  in  the  least.  For  me,  it  was  one 
of  the  exhilarating  moments  of  my  life. 

In  a  great  many  places  of  South  America 
it  is  ihe  custom  to  shoot  off  fireworks  at 
the  death  of  ai  child,  as  they  consider  that 
it  is  a  little  angel  gone  to  heaven.  I  at- 
tended a  funeral  of  a  four  months'  old  baby. 
The  funeral  party,  unattended  by  a  single 
member  of  the  family  of  the  child,  took  the 
launch  which  was  chartered  for  the  purpose, 
and  sailed  several  miles  down  the  Javary 
River  to  the  burying-ground,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  a  high  portion  of  the  country  where 
the  floods  can  not  reach.  Here  they  have 
made  a  clearing  in  the  forest,  only  leaving 
an  occasional  tree.  Children  walked  be- 
fore the  coffin  strewing  flowers,  and  there, 
under  the  shade  of  a  palm-tree,  the  little 
body  was  laid  at  rest.  It  would  have  been 
very  beautiful  and  pathetic  if  the  phono- 
graph which  was  engaged  to  render  the 
funeral  march  had  not  played  the  "Merrj^ 
Widow."  That  brilliant  waltz  was  their 
idea  of  triste  (mournful)  music,  and  most 
fitting  for  the  occasion. 

Like  the  Ancient  Mariner,  who  com- 
plained that  there  was  "water,  water, 
everywhere,  nor  any  drop  to  drink,"  the 
inhabitants  of  Remate  de  Males  find  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  endless  supplies  of 
the  aqueous  liquid,  which  perhaps  they 
may  drink  if  nothing  better  offers,  but  in 
which  they  may  not  swim  without  running 
the  risk  of  being  devoured  alive  by  sundry 
fierce  aquatic  creatures  with  an  appalling 
thirst  for  gore.     As  we  read: 

There  are  more  than  eight  hundred  varie- 
ties of  fish  in  the  Amazon,  including  fresh- 
water sharks,  so  it  is  not  much  use  to  know 
how  to  swim.  It  was  told  of  a  doctor  on 
one  of  the  English  ships,  who,  while  bathing 
in  the  Rio  Negro  near  the  city  of  Manoas, 
disappeared  in  presence  of  the  captann. 

The  most  horrible  fish  of  all  is  the  per- 
ania,  which  frequents  some  of  the  smaller 
rivers  of  South  America.  It  is  a  small  fish 
with  a  very  large  head  which  seems  to  be 
mostly  jaw.  It  is  more  dreaded  by  the 
natives  than  any  reptile.  Strange  to  say, 
it  does  not  attack  except  when  it  scents 
blood.  You  could  go  in  bathing  a  hundred 
times,  and  if  there  was  no  cut  on  your  body, 
you  might  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  there  was 
such  a  fish  as  the  perania.  Dr.  Morris's 
first  acquaintance  with  it  was  a  memorable 
one.  He  had  been  out  hunting,  and  his 
servants  had  gone  to  the  river  to  pluck  and 
prepare  some  wild  turkey  which  he  had 
shot.     One  of  the  men  had  cut  off  the  head 


of  a  turkey,  and  was  washing  away  the 
blood.  My  husband,  who  was  only  a  few 
steps  from  the  bank,  heard  the  wild  cry: 
"The  perania!     The  perania!" 

Hastening  to  the  scene,  he  saw  a  seething 
mass  of  fish,  and  with  a  hissing  Zizz — zz, 
the  turkey  was  no  more.  The  men  were 
so  filled  with  terror  that  they  could  not  be 
hired  to  put  their  hands  near  the  water  again, 
even  tho  they  were  sadly  in  need  of  a  long- 
dela.yed  bath. 

While  the  creatures  both  on  the  land  and 
in  the  waters  of  this  American  hinterland 
are  of  a  nature  to  inspire  terror  in  the  heart 
of  the  newcomer  when  he  first  hears  of 
them,  it  seems  that  after  all  but  little  actual 
damage  is  done  to  man  by  these  fearsome 
denizens  of  the  wild.     Says  Mrs.  Morris: 

The  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  do  not  at- 
tack unless  they  are  himgry.  I  have  known 
travelers  who  have  gone  out  in  search  of 
boa-constrictors,  and,  after  months,  have 
never  seen  one.  The  one  which  Dr.  Morris 
killed,  the  skin  of  which  I  now  have  in  my 
possession,  was  about  twenty-five  feet  long, 
and  by  no  means  a  thing  of  beauty.  I  also 
have  a  jaguar  skin  which  has  a  history. 
My  husband  was  traveling  through  the 
forest  and  had  gone  a  little  ahead  of  his 
companions.  It  was  nearly  dusk,  and  he 
was  looking  forward  to  getting  to  head- 
quarters for  supper.  The  jaguar  was 
crouching  on  the  limb  of  a  tree,  and  he 
suddenly  felt  conscious  of  the  beast's  burn- 
ing eyes.  There  was  neither  time  nor  space 
to  draw  his  gun,  so  he  quickly  seized  his 
machete  and  there  was  a  hand-to-hand  en- 
counter in  which  my  husband  was  the 
victor.  As  he  said  afterward,  with  his  cus- 
tomary humor,  the  tiger  was  probably  as 
hungry  as  he  was. 

One  night  just  after  dusk,  I  was  standing 
at  the  back  door  which  faced  the  jungle. 
I  had  gone  there  to  escape  from  the  sound 
of  the  dozens  of  phonographs  which  were 
sending  forth  their  love  ditties  into  the 
sultry  night.  One  could  rather  enjoy  the 
music  if  they  agreed  to  play  one  at  a  time; 
but  when  every  one  in  the  town  decides  to 
play  at  exactly  the  same  minute,  and  not 
to  stop  until  every  one  else  stops,  naturally 
a  stranger  might  like  to  escape.  This  time 
I  was  enjoying  myself  thinking  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  that  great  forest  stretching  so 
darkly  before  my  vision.  Then  my  mind 
went  thousands  of  miles  away,  and  I  had 
just  begun  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  build- 
ing air-castles  when  I  heai'd  a  tremendous 
snarling  sound.  I  rushed  to  my  husband 
and  breathlessly  informed  him  that  I 
thought  I  had  found  a  jaguar  at  last.  He 
came  with  me  and  again  we  heard  the  snarl- 
ing noise.  He  agreed  with  me  that  no  ani- 
mal but  the  jaguar  could  have  produced 
that  sound,  and  immediately  went  for  his 
gun.  There  he  stood  for  nearlj^  an  hour 
ready  to  shoot,  and  I  beside  him,  petrified 
with  fear,  but  praying  every  minute  of  the 
time  that  it  might  really  be  a  jaguar  and 
that  I  might  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
him.  At  last  we  gave  up  the  hunt,  after 
having  decided  that  the  tiger,  somewhere 
in  the  forest,  had  found  "metal  more  at- 
tractive" to  chew  on  than  we  could  possibly 
furnish. 

Brazil  is  a  coffee-producing  country,  and 
the  Brazilian  method  of  preparing  this  pop- 
ular beverage  is  described.  Fresh  coffee- 
beans  are  roasted  and  ground  each  time 
coffee  is  to  be  made,  we  are  told,  and  the 
resulting  drink  is  given  high  praise.  It'is 
served  on  all  occasions,  and  no  guest  in  a 
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Brazilian  home,  it  is  said,  fails  to  be  in- 
vited to  partake  of  coffee.  It  thus  comes 
to  be  associated  with  the  hospitality  which, 
we  learn,  is  one  of  the  marked  traits  of  the 
Brazilian,  as  is  also  courtesy,  of  which  we 
read  further: 


Courtesy  is  shared  alike  by  rich  and  poor, 
whether  in  the  large  cities  or  in  the  little 
hamlets.  Sometimes  it  is  carried  to  a  ridi- 
culous extent,  as  in  the  case  of  a  surgeon 
who  is  about  to  perform  an  operation. 
After  the  patient  has  been  administered 
the  chloroform  the  surgeon  offers  the  knife 
to  the  attending  physicians,  and  says  in 
Portuguese:  "Will  you  take  it?"  They, 
of  course,  bow  profoundly,  and  say:  "It  is 
in  good  hands."  The  surgeon  has  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  allowing  the  physi- 
cians to  perform  the  operation,  but  he  goes 
through  the  same  formality  each  time. 

Through  the  Brazilian  country  where  I 
visited  I  received  courtesy  and  delicate 
little  attentions  everywhere.  The  last 
words  spoken  to  me  by  a  native  womkn 
shall  always  remain  in  my  memory.  She 
brought  me  a  beautiful  plumaged  parrot 
to  accompany  me  on  my  way,  and  taking 
my  hand  and  kissing  it  she  said  in  Portu- 
guese "We  shall  have — saudade."  This 
word  has  no  equivalent  in  any  other  lan- 
guage. It  means  lonesomeness;  but  it 
embodies  friendship,  love,  sympathy,  and 
every  tender  emotion  of  which  the  heart 
is  capable.  As  I  look  back  on  those  months 
spent  so  near  to  nature,  among  those  kind- 
hearted,  simple  people,  I  am  filled  with  the 
same  emotion  I  had  in  parting.  I,  too,  feel 
saudade. 


THE  HON.  JOSEPH  TUMULTY,  HUMAN 
BUFFER  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 

ABIT  of  doggerel  about  Tumulty,  Secre- 
tary to  the  President,  circulated  in 
Washington  not  long  since.  It  ran  in  a 
frolicsome  but  realistic  manner: 

Who's  got  to  listen  to  the  bores 
Who  ooze  in  through  the  White  House  doors. 
And  hear  all  of  the  kicks  and  roars? 
Tumulty. 

Who's  got  to  open  all  the  mail 
And  answer  letters  without  fail. 
And  send  regrets  out  by  the  bale? 
Tumulty. 

Who's  always  got  to  be  polite 
From  early  morn  till  late  at  night, 
And  never  lose  his  temper  quite? 
Tumulty. 

Who's  got  to  read  the  proofs  on  all 
Of  Woodrow's  speeches,  great  and  small. 
And  bear  the  brunt  of  every  squall? 
Tumulty. 

One  of  Mr.  Tumulty's  jobs  is  to  see  the 
newspaper  men,  keep  them  in  good  humor, 
and  yet  impress  upon  them  the  inherent 
dignity  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  a  good  part  of  which,  at  those  daily 
conferences,  he  has  the  honor  to  represent. 
An  air  of  formality  is  preserved  by  the  Sec- 
retary throughout  the  interview,  and  tbe 
newspaper  scribes,  we  are  informed  by  N. 
O.  Messenger,  writing  in  The  National 
Tribune  (Washington),  are  equally  formal, 
as  long  as  the  formal  interview  lasts: 

It  is  "Mr.  Secretary"  this  and  "Mr. 
Secretary"  that,  all  quite  proper  and  ac- 
cording to  Hoyle.  B-ut  when  the  interview 
is  over  it  is  "Joe."  And  likewise  with  him 
it  is  "Jim"  and  "Gus"  and  "Jack,"  and 
so  on.  Which  is  as  it  should  be,  and  is  a 
very  clear  indication  of  the  relations  exist- 
ing between  the  representatives  of  the  press 
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and  the  man  who  is  their  intermediary  with 
the  Executive.  For  it  shows  the  existence 
of  a  solid  tie  of  mutual  atlVction  and  trust 
among  them  which  binds  the  official  rela- 
tions closer.  There  is  no  use  denying  that 
"Joe"  puts  over  many  a  thing  that  "Mr. 
Secretary"  would  find  treated  in  a  way 
lacking  the  power  of  the  personal  equation. 

As  for  Secretary  Tumulty's  job  in  general, 
says  the  writer,  the  doggc^rel  quoted  above 
might  tell  the  whole  story.  But  it  omits 
the  underlying  significance  of  his  position 
and  its  influence  upon  affairs.  The  account 
continues: 

Moreover,  probably  you  would  like  to 
know  something  about  the  man.  So  the 
writer  will  introduce  you  to  a  middle-sized, 
well-set-up,  youngish  -  looking  Irishman, 
with  a  smooth  face  wearing  mostly  a  pleas- 
ant smile.  While  he  is  "Irish  through  and 
through,"  he  doesn't  suggest  the  popidar 
conception  of  the  red-haired,  sandy-com- 
plexioned,  belligerent  son  of  Erin.  He  has 
light  hair,  very  silky  and  fine  in  texture, 
and  the  clear  skin  with  a  touch  of  color  that 
he  got  from  some  rosy-cheeked  maternal 
ancestor  back  in  the  Blessed  Isle.  An' 
sure,  there  is  niver  a  touch  nor  suspicion 
of  the  brogue  until  he  imitates  with  inimi- 
table effect  some  Irish  story-teller. 

He  is  not  belligerent  in  the  sense  of  over- 
eagerness  to  "start  something,"  but  all  hell 
can't  hold  him  when  he  is  once  in  a  fight 
until  it  is  ended,  and  ended  right.  Hamlci 
told  about  him  in  his  ma.xim,  which  ]Mr. 
Tumulty  practises: 

Rightly  to  be  great 
Is  not  to  stir  without  great  argument. 
But  greatly  to  And  quarrel  in  a  straw 
When  honor's  at  the  stake. 

That's  .Joe — and  more  power  to  him! 

Surely  there  must  be  .something  in  that 
old  fable  about  kissing  the  Blarney  stone. 
Haven't  you  met  people  who  you  thought 
had  done  so?  And  if  it  is  true,  one  of 
Tumulty's  ancestors  at  no  very  great  dis- 
tance back  in  the  line  must  have  kissed  it — 
given  it  a  good  smack — he  surely  has  the 
way  with  him.  This  is  not  to  be  inter- 
preted wrongly  or  as  meaning  that  he  is  in 
any  manner  deceptive.  Not  that;  he  just 
has  the  knack  of  being  gracious.  And  lie 
means  it;  it  is  not  affectation  with  liiin. 
It  comes  from  a  naturally  kindly  heart,  for 
while  his  nature  can  be  as  hard  as  granite 
in  matters  where  firmness  is  required,  his 
heart  is  as  tender  as  a  woman's.  He  has  a 
great  compassion  for  humanitj*.  He  really 
feels  deeply  for  tli(;  masses;  more  than 
deeply  for  the  under  dogs.  He  is  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind's  environment. 
But  don't  pick  him  up  for  a  "softy,"  or 
sometliing  will  drop  on  your  toes  and  hurt. 

He  likes  companionship  and  is  full  of  wit 
— native  Irish  and  acquired.  He  sees  the 
funny  side  of  things,  and  that  quality  has 
served  him  in  good  stead  in  his  pr(;sent 
office,  since  it  aids  him  in  recognizing  the 
pretentious  and  the  false  that  i)ara(lc  under 
pretentiousness.  The  unduly  i>unc(l-up 
kind  of  find  the  air  let  out  of  them  after  a 
s(;ssion  with  him.  He  is  quick  lo  think  and 
to  act.  In  dealing  with  him,  peoph;  who 
seek  to  reaf;h  their  objective  by  a  round- 
aljoul  way  find  him  cutting  across  lots  and 
arri\ing  at  their  true  object,  before  they 
think  he  is  "on  to  them." 

If  orxt  has  business  with  him,  it  would  b(! 
well  to  bear  in  mind  a  few  essentials  of 
conduct. 

First,  b«!  sun;  to  "coine  into  court  with 
clean  hands."  That  is  to  say,  be  sure  the 
object  is  a  right  one. 


Secondly,  state  it  succinctly  and  without 
circtiralocution. 

Thirdly,  avoid  lugging  in  adventitious 
circumstances;  if  it  is  a  worthy  object  it 
doesn't  need  any  propping  up,  trimming, 
or  tinsel. 

Fourthly,  if  he  says  he  will  do  it,  let  him 
do  it  his  own  way  and  don't  gum  tip  the 
cards.  And  if  he  says  it  can  not  be  done, 
better  drop  it.  By  following  this,  you  can 
go  along  about  your  other  business,  sure 
that  attention  will  be  given  the  affair.  But 
just  patise  a  minute  and  bear  in  mind  that, 
while  the  thing  was  the  most  important 
consideration  to  you,  he  has  probably  a 
thousand  others  bearing  upon  him  with 
eqiuil  weight  of  importunity.  And  there 
are  only  twenty-four  hours  in  the  day. 

Before  departing  from  animadversion 
upon  Mr.  Tumulty  as  art^  "ishman  it  might 
be  well  to  touch  upon  what  might  be  called 
a  collateral  issue  of  his  racial  d(>seent — his 
Catholicism.  .Joseph  P.  Tumulty  is  a 
Catholic  and  a  Catholic  in  good  standing. 
To  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  Church  in 
an  up-State  New  York  City  who  had  darkly 
hinted  to  Prt*sident  Wilson  that  his  secre- 
tary might  be  withholding  from  the  exeeu- 
tiAe  notice  affairs  in  which  the  Catholic 
Church  was  interested,  President  Wilson 
wrote  as  follows: 

"I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
correct  a  very  grave  injustice  to  mj^  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Tumulty.  You  are  ver3^  much 
mistaken  if  you  suppose  that  he  withholds 
from  me  letters  and  protests  like  this  of 
yours.  While  there  are  many  letters  he 
does  not  bring  to  me,  because  they  can  be 
answered  without  my  attention,  he  is,  just 
because  he  is  a  Catholic  and  sensitive  to 
such  things,  particiilarlj^  careful  to  lay  be- 
fore me  everything  of  this  sort  and  to  dis- 
cuss it  with  me  with  the  utmost  frankness, 
and,  I  must  say,  dispassionateness.  I  must 
beg  3'ou  to  believe  that  matters  of  this  sort 
are  handled  at  my  office  with  entire  fairness 
and  disinterestedness,  for  I  personally  know 
that  to  be  the  case. 

"It  grieves  me  very  much  that  un- 
founded suspicions  should  aris*^  and  that 
many  things  should  be  imagined  to  l)e  true 
which  are  far  from  being  true,  and  1  beg 
that  j'ou  will  reconsider  your  judgment 
entirely. 

"Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

"WooDROAv  Wilson." 

Any  one  who  is  thrown  in  contact  with 
INIr.  Tumulty  very  much  quickly  comes  to 
appreciate;  his  very  great  de\'otion  to  the 
President.  They  say  that  it  was  the  same 
away  back  in  New  Jersey,  when  he  was 
private  secretary  to  Governor  Wilson. 
Only  now  it's  Avorse — or  rath(  r  more  of  it. 
To  be  sure  he  has  more  to  be  devoted  to, 
because  President  Wilson  is  many  times 
greater  in  (n'ery  way  than  Governor  Wilson. 
As  the  President's  ich^als  have  grown,  his 
work  expanded,  .loseph  Tumidty's  d(>vo- 
tion  to  th(!  great(T  man  has  increased  j)ro- 
I)ortionately  as  his  admiration  has  grown. 
Some  peoi)l>'  think  that  Mr.  Tumulty  nuiin- 
tains  a  kiii'l  of  blind  idolatry  of  his  cliier. 
I  don't  think  so.  Rather  does  he  hold  him 
in  friendshij)  according  to  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's own  definition  of  friendshij),  so  aptly 
and  gracefully  exi)rest  in  the  President's 
own  incom|)arable  diction.  1I(To  is  what 
Woodrow  Wilson  says  al)Out  friendsliip: 

"  I'^ricMidsliij)  is  of  royal  lineage.  It  is  of 
th(!  .same  kith  and  brecKling  as  loyalty  and 
self-forgetting  devotion  and  j)roceeds  upon 
a  higher  |)rineiple  even  tliau  tlic^-. 

"For  loyalty  nuiy  be  blind  and  friend- 
!»hii)  must  be;  de\otion  nuiy  sa<'rifice  prin- 
ciple of  right  choice  which  frieiidshi|)  must 
guard  with  an  ex(H'llent  and  watchful  care. 


You    must   act   in   your    friend's    interest 
whether  it  pleases  him  or  not. 

"The  object  of  love  is  to  serve,  not  to 

win." 

And  that  is  Tumulty's  doctrine,  and  his 
practise,  the  writer  insists.  His  whole  life 
since  he  has  been  in  his  post  as  Secretary 
to  President  Wilson  has  been  one  of  serA'ice. 
Speaking  of  service,  Ave  are  introduced  to 
the  tribute  paid  to  Tumulty  in  this  respect 
1)3'  C^ol.  George  Harvey,  who  certainh'  can 
not  be  called  a  blindly  devoted  follower  of 
the  President.  Colonel  Harvey  Avrote: 
"The  man  Avho  has  rendered  by  far  the 
greatest  ser\dee  to  Mr.  Wilson  is  Mr. 
Tumtdtj'."  And  then  he  went  on  to  men- 
tion Tumulty's  combined  tact,  diplomacy, 
astuteness,  and  personal  devotion.  The 
writer  continues: 

A  while  back  I  spoke  of  his  kind-hearted- 
ness, which  extends  to  high  and  low,  but 
ahvays  keenest  to  the  lowly.     Here  is  a 
little  story:    There  Avas  a  poor  old  laborer, 
sickly  and  debilitated,  who  was  hired  to 
sweep  the  paths  and  clear  the  White  House 
lawns  of  leaA^es  and  trash.     He  was  under 
the  Engineer's  Branch  of  the  Wai-  Depart- 
ment, Avhich  has  charge  of  public  grounds,  ' 
and  his  superior  officer,  a  Captain,  laid  him  j 
off  for  some  small  dereliction.    The  old  man  j 
got  -SI. 40,  a  day  on  which  he  tried  to  support ' 
a  famil3^     He  appealed  to  Mr.  Timiultj-, ; 
and  the  latter  wrote  the  Captain  in  the  old 
man's  behalf.     The  Captain  promptly  dis-  ! 
charged  him  for  "going  over  his  head." 

Then  Joe  did  get  mad.     What  he  said  j 
about  that  Captain  would  have  singed  the 
tail  off  an  army  mule.     He  went  to  the 
Major,   over    the  Captain's  head  for  fair! 
this  time,  and  the  Major  promptly  made ' 
good  by  reinstating  the  old  man.     But  that 
Avasn't    enough.     Joe    demanded    that    all  i 
the  laborers  in  that  class  shoidd  be  giA'en  a , 
daA'  off  on  Christmas.     The  worthy-  Major  j 
Avas  aghast  at  that;    there  Avas  nothing  in 
the  Rules  and  Kegidations  i)roviding  for; 
such  a  thing.  j 

"But  the  President  has  ord(>red  it,"  said' 
Joe,  looking  at  the  Major  with  those  Irish- 1 
blue  eyes  of  his  in  the  most  innocent  man- 1 
ner.     Now,   the  Presidcmt  hadn't  orden^d 
it,  and  the  JVIajor  kncAV  he  hadn't,  and  Joe, 
kneAv  that  the  Major  kncAv,  but  Joe  ncA^er 
batted  an  ej-elid.     "Very  Avell,"   said  the 
Major,  "tlu>y  get  the  day  off."     Still  .Joe 
AA'asn't  satisfied.     Why  Avoiddn't  the  JMajor? 
ask  the  Ai)i)ropriations  Committee^  to  giA^o 
those  laborers  an  increase  OA'cr  the  $1.40  a' 
day?     The  Major  couldn't  think  of  it  un- 
less the  Presidimt  recommended  it. 

"But  the  Presidtuit  does  recommend  it, 
strongly,"   said  Joe,   still  registering  blue- 
eyed  innoc(>u(H>.     Again  that  look  of  under- j 
standing  in  the  Major's  eyes — a  Avise  old 
Major  he.     Tlui  increase*  would  l)e  urged. 

"Major,"  said  .)oe  thoughtfully,  "1  .see 
that  you  and  I  are  going  to  get  along  fin(>ly 
logelher.  But^  30U  tell  that  Captain  of 
yours  to  keep  away  from  me." 

Secretary  Tumidty  has  been  called  "the 
official  news  center  of  the  country."  That 
is  decidedly  a.  misnomer  in  so  far  as  it  might 
indicate  that  he  i)roinulgiites  general  m-ws 
of  an  official  nature.  On  the  contrary,  ho 
is  exceedingl^y  particidar  to  communicate 
to  the  newspajM'r  men  only  news  that 
<'omes  Avithin  his  especial  bailiwi(d<.  He 
nc^ver  touclu^s  upon  affairs  being  haiulled 
by  the  Cabinet  officials  until  1  he^-  reach 
the  stage  of  consideration  by  the  i 'resident. 
But  don't  get  the  idea  (hat  Mr.  Tunnilty 
is  an  official  megaphone,  shouting  out  news 
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Ready  for  the  Body; 
Not  an  Extra  to  Buy 

Gramm -Bernstein  Worm-Drive  Trucks 
carry,  at  the  listed  sale  price,  $500  to 
$550  wortli  of  equipment,  according  to 
type  and  size. 

This  equipment  is  all  essential  to  truck 
efficiency  and  economy.  Any  truck 
musthaveit.  On  the  Gramm -Bernstein 
it  is  listed  as  follows: — 

Standard  Gramm-Bernstein  cab,  with 
doors  and  storm  curtains. 

Exceptionally  rugged  metal  ventilating 

windshield. 

Front  fenders  and  steps. 

Sturdy   radiator    guard,    attached    to 

frame  independent  of  radiator. 

Radiator  shutter,  operated  from  seat — 

facilitates  starting,  saves  gasoline. 

Boyce  motometer,  to  indicate  temper- 
ature of  engine. 

Army  truck  type  towing  hooks  at  front 
end.  Spring  trailer  drawbar  at  rear,  on 
all  capacities  above  1  }-2  ton. 
Electric^generator.  Electric  side  lights 
with  dimmers  and  non-glare  lenses; 
dash  light;  buUseye  tail  light,  protected 
in  frame;  electric  horn. 

Patented  Gramm-Bernstein  always-in- 
mesh  transmission,  with  extension  oil 
filler  spout. 

Patented  dirt-proof  wick  oilers  on  all 
spring  bolts. 

Metal  license  brackets,  front  and'rear. 

100,000-mile  hub  odometer. 


Real  Saving  at  the  Start; 
Real  Saving  in  the  End 

Without  question,  the  complete  equipment  of  the  Gramm-Bernstein 
chassis  is  an  important  item  of  added  value.  It  is  even  more.  For  it  repre- 
sents an  out-and-out  saving,  of  $500  to  $550,  in  the  cost  price  of  a  truck. 

We  believe  all  business  men  will  agree  to  that.  But  that  is  not  the  big 
basic  reason  for  choosing  Gramm-Bernstein.  We  want  our  buyers  to 
go  deeper  right  down  to  fundamentals. 


We  want  them  to  satisfy  themselves,  first 
and  foremost,  that  Gramm-Bernstein  is  a 
better  truck  for  their  particular  work. 

We  want  them  to  know  that  it  is  a  greater 
value. 

We  want  them  to  consider,  not  only,  the 
individual  units,  but  the  sound  engineering 
and  manufacturing  experience  that  selects 
and  brings  them  together. 

We  want  them  to  assure  themselves, 
beyond  the  last  least  doubt,  that  Gramm- 
Bernstein  is  longer-lived,  that  it  does 
more  work,  and  harder  work,  at  lower 
cost.  ^  ,^^" 

These  facts  are  easy  to  arrive  at.  They 
are     easy     because     they    are^  facts,     and 


because  any  of  our  dealers  can  supply 
them. 

No  business  man  is  justified  in  making  a 
truck  investment  without  first  accurately 
informing  himself. 

You  can't  go  far  into  Gramm-Bernstein 
records  without  discovering  that^high  ;duty 
at  low  cost  is  their  big  outstanding  feature. 

You  will  find,  also,  a  really  remarkable 
volume  of  repeat  orders.  Nothing  but 
owner-satisfaction  can  account  for^that. 

Andowner-satisfaction  goes  directly  back 
to  what  we  have  said  above. 

Call  in  our  dealer  and  have  him  lay  the 
Gramm-Bernstein  facts  before  you. 


All  Granim-Iiertistei n  Transinissio>ts  are  trotible-pfoof  nttd  are  provided 
ivitli  a  pad  for  iittaehinf/  Granitn's  Hasic  Patent  I'oiver  Take-ofl'.  Itealers 
and  trxick  oicners  slionld  assure  t1ietnselves\tlutt  ainj  trttclis  jmreliased  iritji, 
power    take-off  do   not    infringe   B.  A.  Oranitn's  [Basic  [Patent  No,  1194994 

The    Gramm-Bernstein   Motor   Truck    Co.,    Lima,    Ohio 

Pioneers  Since  1901 — Builders  of  the  First  Liberty  {U.  S.  A.)  Truck 


Chicago  National  Truck  Show:    January   24  to  31.     Section  C-4,    South    Wing — Internationa!    Amphitheatre 
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Soft  Riding  On  Hard  Roads 


Frozen,  roiij^li  roads  cmphnslze  the-  woruli  rful  ciish- 
loninf;  action  of  the  thrxc-poiiit  suspension  Triplex 
Springs  of  the  new  Overland  4,  four-door  Sedan. 

This  Sedan  protects  passenj^ers  from  bad  roads  in 
additi(m  to  protectinj^  them  from  bad  weather. 

I  he  three-point  suspension  Triplrx  Springs  give 
the  road  steadiness  (;f  a  heavy  car  with  the  economv  in 


fuel  and  tires  of  a  light  weight  car.  They  ward  ofFdis- 
comfort  and  fatigue;  they  reduce  the  upkeep  expense 
by  protecting  car  and  mechanism  from  shock  and  wear. 

Smart,    iu-autifully    finished    and    ecjuipped   coin 
plete  from  Auto-Lite  Starting  and  l^ighting  to  Speed- 
ometer and   Electric   Horn,  Overland   4  Sedan  is  a 
<|uality  car  in  every  respect. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND    INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Sella  ns.  Coupes,  Tour  inn  Cars  and  Koaihlen, 
Willys-Ovcrlatid,  Limited,  Toronto,  ("anada 
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and  he  savs: 


Chang,"  owing  to  her  beautiful  and  saintly 
character.  It  has  been  said  that  Chinese 
women  have  had  their  revenge  on  Confu- 
cianism for  subordinating  them  by  adopt- 
ing and  establishing  its  rival.  Buddhism, 
which  the  majority  of  them  profess.  For- 
eigners were  amazed  at  the  prominent  posi- 
tion women  took  in  the  revolution  of  1911, 
and  the  interest  they  showed  in  the  reform 
movement  which  preceded  it.  The  ability 
they  displayed  at  that  time  and  the  ease 
with  which  they  presided  o^er  and  addrest 
public  meetings  astonished  not  a  few  Occi- 
dentals, who  held  erroneous  views  of 
women's  inferior  position  in  China.  To 
those,  however,  who  had  studied  Chinese 
history  and  who  were  familiar  with  the  life 
of  the  people,  it  was  not  considered  ex- 
traordinary that  the  women  should  have 
identified  themselves  with  and  ^taken  part 
in  the  revolution.  The  "Amazons"  who 
appeared  at  Wuchang,  Nanking,  and  Shang- 
hai, ready  and  willing  if  necessary'  to  go 
into  the  fighting-line,  were  the  successors 
of  the  heroines  who  have  been  celebrated 
in  Chinese  poetry,  drama,  and  fiction,  and 
whose  portraits  appeared  in  Chinese  news- 
papers to  inspire  patriotism  and  zeal  for 
reform.  Some  years  ago  at  a  public  meet- 
ing when  the  chair  was  occupied  by  a  Chi- 
nese lady,  one  of  her  countrymen  who  was 
present  said:  "A  number  of  our  influential 
men  ha\'e  wives  who  are  as  well  informed 
upon  public  matters  as  themselves.  They 
live  in  intimate  and  full  companionship 
with  their  husbands,  so  it  is  not  strange  that 
such  women  should  come  into  such  promi- 
nence at  public  meetings."  According  to 
the  author  of  the  '"Economical  Principles 
of  Confucius,"  published  a  few  years  ago, 
the  word  for  "wife"  in  Chinese  means 
equal,  and  were  it  not  so  we  should  not 
have  in  China  the  records  of  so  many  ven- 
erable and  distinguished  women.  In  a 
biographical  dictionary  of  1,628  volumes, 
no  few^er  than  376  volumes  deal  with  the 
lives  of  celebrated  women,  and  in  another 
biographical  dictionary  of  Chinese  artists 
of  twenty-four  volumes,  four  are  devoted 
to  the  lives  and  works  of  great  \vomen  ar- 
tists, many  of  whom  obtained  high  dis- 
tinction, one  in  particular  being  considered 
superior  to  all  the  men  of  her  age. 

The  mother  rules  and  controls  the  family, 
decides  when  the  children  are  to  commence 
their  schooling,  finds  bride  or  bridegroom 
for  her  child,  arranges  all  matters  connected 
with  betrothals,  manages  all  the  business 
of  the  house,  and  directs  all  the  social  ar- 
rangements between  friends  and  relatives, 
thus  reigning  supnime  in  the  home  in  all 
grades  of  soci(!ty  from  that  of  the  Emi)ress 
to  the  humblest  housewife  in  the  provinces. 
This  power  has  always  Vieen  recognized,  as 
is  pro\'ed  by  th«!  fact  that  in  the  fourth 
division  of  the  Ritual  Laws,  12f)0  B.C.,  the 
authorities,  not  wishing  the  people  to  hold 
meetings,  i»rohibitcd  even  women  from 
congregating  in  temples  lest  they  should 
discuss  politics,  which  might  injury  the 
dynasty.  ^ 

Two  of  the  a>)lest  rulers  China  ever  had 
were  women,  during  tlu;  Tang  dynasty,  a.d. 
618-90.">,  which  was  on(!  of  th<;  most  illus- 
trious periods  in  (Chinese  history,  it  being 
fhf!  golden  age  of  literatunt  and  poetry. 
Wu  Tsr-li-tieii  reigned  for  twenty  yf^ars. 
Another  who  distinguishc^d  h<'rsclf  was  th(! 
lateCrand  Km  press- Dowager  Tzu  llsi,  who 
bef-ame  notorious  in  HXK),  during  the  Boxer 
uprising,  with  which  sh(!  identified  l)erself. 
Sli<!  was  exceedingly  aVjle,  an  excellent  ('hi- 
nes(!  scholar,  and  well  versed  in  th(;  literature 
of  her  country. 

Mr.  Okudo,  at  on(!  time  secretary  of  the 
Japanese  Legation  at  Peking,  made  a  spe- 
cial study  of  the  social  life  of  the  Chinese, 


Petticoat  government  is  a 
common  thing  in  Chinese  life,  the  position 
of  the  woman  being  higher  than  that  of  her 
occidental  sisters.  China  is  a  country  that 
respects  and  values  her  women  exceedingly, 
a  eountrj^  where  woman's  power  is  growing." 


SHANTUNG  IS  SACRED   AND   RICH, 
HENCE   ALL  THE  TROUBLE 


W7 

*  *   -\vhv 


HY  the  Kaiser  wanted  Shantung, 
the  Mikado  wants  it  now,  and 
w'hy  China  hangs  to  it  like  glue  is  easily 
understood  when  we  learn  that  it  pro- 
duces not  only  all  sorts  of  crops  and 
minerals,  but  first-class  fighting  men.  For 
China,  too,  this  province  is  not  onlj-  one 
of  her  richest,  in  a  material  way,  but  also 
the  cradle  of  her  civilization  and  the  place 
of  origin  of  many  of  her  most  sacred  tradi- 
tions. At  the  western  end  of  the  mountain- 
range  which  traverses  the  province  from 
east  to  west  stands  Tai  Shan  (the  great 
mountain),  the  majestic  peak  that  plays 
an  important  part  in  Chinese  history  and 
religion.  "On  this  mountain,"  says  Guy 
Morrison  Walker  in  Asia  (New  York), 
journal  of  the  American  Asiatic  Associa- 
tion, "Fuhi,  the  first  of  the  five  great 
emperors,  sacrificed  to  Heaven  fifteen 
hundred  years  before  Moses  received  the 
Hebrew  re^'elation  on  Sinai."  We  are 
further  told  that  for  four  thousand  years, 
at  least,  not  a  day  has  passed  that  some 
devout  pilgrim  has  not  climbed  to  the 
summit  of  Tai-Shan,  and  in  recent  years 
the  number  of  pilgrims  has  sometimes 
reached  as  high  as  ten  thousand  a  day, 
"while  all  over  the  Empire,  in  the  most 
distant  and  remote  spots,  you  may  travel 
along  the  road  and  see  a  stone  carried 
back  from  the  Sacred  Mountain  and  set 
up  by  some  pilgrim  as  a  memorial."  At 
the  foot  of  this  mountain  Confucius  was 
born,  about  551  B.C.,  his  birthplace  being 
marked  Avith  a  shrine,  as  is  also  the  place 
where  he  taught  and  likewise  the  place 
where  he  died  and  lies  buried.  For  five 
thousand  years  the  Shantungese  have  been 
accustomed  to  governing  themselves,  it  is 
said,  and  hence  they  have  never  taken 
kindly  to  the  int(>rferenee  of  foreigners. 
"Whenever  foreign  dynasties  have  ruled 
over  C'hina,  the  Shantung  men  have  always 
been  the  irreconcilables,"  and  it  was  they 
who  started  the  "Boxer  Rebellion."  '^I'hc 
province  of  Shantung,  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Walker's  article,  is  in  shape  an  irregular 
diamond,  some  four  hundred  miles  from 
east  to  west  and  about  three  hundred  miles 
from  north  to  soulli.     Further: 

The  points  of  the  diamond  extend  sub- 
stantially to  the  four  points  of  the  compass. 
The  eastern  projects  out  into  the  China 
Sea,  a  rocky  i)romontory — th(>  terror  of 
all  navigators  wlio  attempt  to  sail  around 
it  eitlier  from  .Jaj)anese  or  from  soulliern 
Chin(!se  i)orts  to  the;  harl)or  of  Ticii-Tsin, 
or  other  plac(!s  on  the  North  Gulf.  Through 
the  center  of  the  province  from  east  to 
west  nujs  a  mountain  range  which  ends 
abruptly  in  the  west  and  overlooks  tin; 
great  plain  of  the  Yellow  River,  which 
spreads  out  before  it  for  hundreds  of  miles 


to  the  north  and  to  the  south  as  well  as 
to  the  west.  The  mountainous  part  of 
Shantung  was  once  a  great  island  Ijing 
just  off  the  coast  of  Asia,  but  the  Yellow- 
River  bringing  its  yellow  silt  from  the 
heart  of  the  continent  into  the  narrow  strip 
of  sea  that  separated  it  from  the  mainland 
has  deposited  more  and  more  of  that  rich 
soil  at  the  foot  of  these  mountains  until  it 
finally  acted  as  a  great  bar  across  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  This  has  forced  it  for 
centuries  to  keep  alternating  its  mouth 
from  one  side  of  the  peninsida  to  the  other, 
gradually  raising  higher  and  higher  the 
level  of  the  rich,  yellow  plain  in  which  were 
the  beginnings  of  China. 

The  jutting  of  this  mountain  promontory 
out  into  the  China  Sea  has  given  Shantung 
the  largest  coast-line  of  any  province  of 
China  and  has  furnished  it  with  many 
excellent  and  beautiful  harbors.  The 
earliest  of  these  opened  to  foreign  com- 
merce was  Cheefoo,  commonly  spelled 
Chefoo,  long  famous  for  the  beauty  and 
safety  of  its  land-locked  anchorage  and  for 
its  magnificent  bathing  beach,  which 
has  made  it  a  favorite  resort  for  foreigners 
ever  since.  On  the  extreme  eastern  point 
of  the  promontory  is  the  harbor  of  Wei-hai- 
wei,  which  England  leased  as  a  point  of 
vantage  from  which  to  watch  Russia,  then 
entrenched  on  the  opposite  point  of  Port 
Arthur.  The  English  have  recruited  and 
trained  several  regiments  of  Chinese 
soldiers  from  among  these  Shantung  men 
and  they  have  proved  to  be  the  finest 
among  her  overseas  troops.  It  was  with 
full  knowledge  of  this  that  Germanj^  acted 
when  she  seized  Kiaochow  Bay  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Shantung  promontory 
and  began  the  construction  of  the  railway 
that  now  runs  westward  along  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  to  the  capital  of  the 
province  at  the  edge  of  the  rich  plain  to  the 
west.  It  is  this  knowledge  which  makes 
Japan  so  anxious  to  retain  not  only  the 
port  and  the  railway  but  the  control  of 
the  whole  province. 

Owing  to  the  moimtainous  character 
of  the  province,  we  are  told,  its  inhabitants 
possess  a  sturdiness  and  physique  un- 
equaled  in  the  other  Chinese  provinces. 
It  is  said  that  this  is  partly  the  reason  they 
have  always  assumed  leadership  in  the 
Empire.     As  we  read: 

They  have  been  of  such  remarkable 
character  that  they  are  always  especially 
distinguished  in  Chinese  history  and  in 
Chinese  literature.  It  is  doubtful  if  there 
exist  anywhere  else  in  the  world  forty 
million  people  of  such  size  and  physical 
stamina,  averaging  probablj^  five  feet 
ten  inches  in  height,  while  men  of  six  feet 
and  above  are  common.  They  hav(>  been 
no  less  noted  for  their  independence  and 
for  their  fierc(>,  warlike  spirit.  The  armi(\s 
of  (^hina  have  always  been  r(>crui1ed  from 
among  Sha-ntung  men.  Tiie  successive 
invasions  of  China  from  the  north  and 
northwest  liave  swept  through  the  plain 
of  tlie  Yellow  liiver  and  liave  made  little 
impression  upon  1h(>  nu)untainous  province 
tliat   has  been  the  home  of  the.se  people. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  they 
can  be  induced  to  submit  to  domination 
by  the  Ja])aii('se,  whose  jniny  size  they 
despise.  For  the  same  i)hysical  reasons 
nearly  thi'ce  huiHh'cd  Ihousaiid  Shniilung- 
ese  were  im[K)rled  into  France  during  the 
war  to  do  the  laborious  work  only  such  as 
they  could  endure. 

Shantung  is  distinguished  as  the  home 
of  silk  culture.     It  was  here  that  silk  was 
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The  New  United  States 
Solid  Truck  Tire 

The  United  States  Tire  Company  announces  a  new 
solid  truck  tire  made  in  regular,  high  profile  and  large 
single  types. 

This  tire  embodies  what  is  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant advance  in  solid  tire  manufacture  of  recent  years — 
an  improvement  which  minimizes  the  liability  of  sepa- 
ration between  the  tire  itself  and  the  steel  base  on  which 
it  is  mounted. 

The  new  process  used  in  building  the  United  States 
Solid  Truck  Tire  forms  a  union  between  the  rubber  and 
the  steel  base. 

This  eliminates  the  necessity  of  relying  entirely  on  the 
mechanical  bond  formed  by  the  usual  dovetail  grooves 
that  hold  the  rubber  to  its  base. 

The  new  United  States  Solid  Truck  Tire  possesses  a 
degree  of  wear-resisting  power  that  brings  solid  tire  costs 
down  to  the  minimum. 

It  has  proved  so  pronounced  a  success  that  the  un- 
limited mileage  guarantee,  so  popular  among  buyers  of 
other  United  States  Tires,  has  been  extended  to  cover 
also  the  Solid  Truck  Tires. 

All  United  States  Tires — passenger  car  and  truck — 
are  guaranteed  to  be  free  from  imperfections  in  ma- 
terials and  workmanship,  with  no  limitation  of  mileage. 

This  guarantee  is  backed  by  the  good  faith  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company — the  oldest  and  largest 
rubber  company  in  the  world. 

United  States  Tire  Company 

United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 
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dling  everything  connected  with  the  crime, 
the  Smudgers  may  be  sending  an  innocent 
man  to  the  gallows  or  to  spend  his  life  in 
a  penitentiary.  Circumstantial  evidence  is 
often  so  strong  that  an  innocent  man  suf- 
fers the  penalty  of  the  real  murderer, 
because  the  finger-prints  can  not  be 
developed. 

The  Smudgers  care  nothing  about  the  re- 
sults they  are  creating  by  their  destructive 
work.  They  do  not  think  of  the  immense 
sums  of  money  the  city,  the  State,  or  some 
one,  pays  out  before  the  mystery  is  cleared 
up  and  the  right  person  brought  to  justice. 
They  think  not  of  the  days,  weeks,  months, 
and  even  years  that  officers  of  the  law  are 
trailing  the  murderer  from  place  to  place, 
always  in  constant  danger  of  losing  their 
lives  when  the  arrest  is  attempted. 

Sound  out  this  warning — "Curb  the 
Smudgers." 

From  every  hilltop  shout  the  warning — 
"Never  touch  anything  on  the  scene  of  a 
crime!"  Get  the  finger-print  experts  there 
as  soon  as  it  is  possible.  For  somewhere, 
perhaps  in  the  room,  perhaps  outside  of  the 
building,  there  is  a  finger-print  that  was 
placed  there  by  the  murderer.  It  is  the 
finger-print  expert's  duty,  and  the  duty  of 
every  officer,  to  preach  the  warning  every- 
where against  the  Smudgers — "Never  touch 
anything  on  the  scene  of  a  crime." 

As  for  Smudgers — well,  how  do  you  feel 
after  reading  about  this  poor,  helpless  little 
bride?  The  officers  think  they  have  the 
man,  but  there  is  nothing  like  the  finger- 
print for  positive  evidence.  No  thanks  to 
the  Smudgers  who  destroyed  the  finger- 
prints. ) 

It  is  the  Smudgers  who  smudge  up  the 
evidence,  placed  where  it  will  lead  quickly 
to  the  murderer,  that  causes  doubt  to  arise 
in  some  people's  minds  as  to  the  value  of 
finger-prints. 

Their  days  are  numbered,  however,  for 
it  won't  be  long  before  "Never  touch  any- 
thing on  the  scene  of  a  crime  "  will  have 
been  taught  to  the  entire  world  through 
the  great  interest  that  is  being  created  in 
finger-print  work. 


WHY  NOT  AMERICANIZE  THE 

AMERICAN  MERCHANT 

MARINE? 

T  N  view  of  the  present  wave  of  American- 
-•-  izing  influences,  there  are  suggestions 
that  something  be  done  toward  increasing 
the  American  flavor  in  the  forecastles  of  the 
many  merchant  ships  that  now  fly  the 
American  flag.  Living  conditions  among 
the  crew  nowadaj's,  according  to  a  man 
who  has  recently  returned  from  a  cruise, 
are  such  as  only  aliens  will  stand.  There 
ani  programs  aiming  at  the  improvement 
of  conditions,  but  wrth  the  increased  ex- 
pense of  these  imi^rovements,  it  is  asked, 
how  can  American  ships  compete  for  trade 
with  the  ships  of  other  nations?  At  any 
rate,  it  is  now  a  rare  thing  for  an  American 
citizen  to  ship  on  an  American  merchant 
vessel,  declares  Henry  Goodman,  writing 
in  the  New  York  World.  Ho  proceeds 
with  a  lively  account  with  some  of  his 
recent  experiences  before  the  mast  and 
ashore : 

"Why,  you're  an  American  citizen, 
aren't  you?"  the  customs  inspector  in 
Hoston  said  as  \w  returned  to  ine  the  sea- 
man's identification  card.]  had  handed  to 
him.     His    voice    was    strained    with    in- 
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credulity  and  wonder.  But  because  I  had 
been  a  month  at  sea,  had  lived  with  the 
alien  seamen  in  the  forecastle,  had  "dined" 
in  the  mess-room  of  a  United  States 
Shipping  Board  freighter,  and  had  had 
many  talks  with  crew  and  officers  alike 
about  the  living  conditions  on  board 
American  merchant  vessels,  I  understood 
the  surprize  in  the  inspector's  voice. 

Why  should  this  be?  Why,  at  a  time 
when  an  effort  is  being  made  to  reestablish 
the  prestige  of  America  on  the  seas,  should 
it  be  possible  to  point  out  that  in  many  in- 
stances ninety  per  cent,  of  the  crews  can 
not  understand  a  word  of  English? 

The  reason  is  obvious  to  any  one  who 
knows  of  the  "home"  life  of  the  sailor  at 
sea. 

My  first  intimation  of  what  to  expect  on 
board  ship  came  the  very  evening  we  left 
New  York  Harbor.  All  work  on  deck  had 
been  done  and  there  was  no  more  work 
for  the  day.  The  men  had  collected  in  the 
forecastle,  there  to  await  the  summons  of 
the  mess-boy. 

There  were  eight  of  us  in  the  steel 
chamber  in  the  bow  of  the  ship,  designated 
as  the  forecastle.  The  dimensions  of  this 
chamber  were  fifteen  feet  at  the  widest 
end,  fifteen  feet  long,  and  eight  feet  at  the 
narrowest  end.  It  was  about  eight  feet 
high.  In  this  room  there  were  bunks  for 
ten  men  and  in  addition  there  were  the 
collected  grime  and  smoke-dirt  of  many 
voj'ages. 

To  keep  from  stepping  on  one  another, 
a  few  of  the  sailors  had  climbed  into 
their  bunks,  and  in  the  clear  rectangle, 
about  six  by  four  feet,  in  the  center  of  the 
room,  there  were  gathered  four  of  the  men. 
Two  sat  on  the  wooden  benches  ranged 
alongside  the  bunks  on  the  port  (or  left) 
side  of  the  forecastle;  one  was  leaning 
against  the  white-painted  ventilator  shaft 
which  opened  into  the  hold,  and  the  fourth 
was  resting  against  the  steel  lockers.  The 
two  port  port-holes  were  down  and  the  two 
that  opened  on  the  well-deck  were  oif  their 
hinges.  Through  these  two  and  through 
the  open  door  of  the  forecastle  a  vagrant 
breeze  now  and  again  wandered  into  the 
room. 

It  may  have  been  the  dim  single  light 
that  made  me  strain  my  eyes,  or  the  first 
sight  of  the  full  crew  gathered  in  its 
"home"  that  made  me  look  questioningly 
about  me. 

"So  this  is  to  be  our  home  for  perhaps 
the  next  three  months,"  I  thought  to  my- 
self, recalling  the  terms  of  the  articles 
which  each  man  had  signed. 

One  of  the  sailors,  a  veteran  soldier  of 
the  Great  War  and  a  seaman  of  ten  years' 
roving,  saw  the  question  in  my  eyes.  He 
answered : 

"Yes,  old  boy,  a  sailor  is  nothing  but  a 
dog  and  this  is  his  kennel.  Those  fellows 
amidships  (the  officers)  are  the  only  fellows 
who  are  supposed  to  live  decent.  But  wait 
till  you  begin  eating  at  the  restaurant." 

The  mess-room  is  at  the  stern  of  the 
ship.  Here,  in  a  room  of  about  the  same 
dimensions  as  those  of  the  forecastle,  two 
long  tables  occupied  the  center  of  the  steel 
floor.  The  four  benches  placed  at  the 
sides  of  the  table  held  sixteen  men,  eight 
firemen  and  coal-passers  and  the  eight 
seamen.  Fortunately  the  three  port-holes 
were  open,  as  was  the  heavy  steel  door. 
Crowded  uncomfortably  at  table,  as  we 
were,  the  air  was  the  only  fresh-smelling 
and  welcome  feature  in  the  place. 

A  howl  went  up  in  greeting  of  the  mess- 
boy  who  was  coming  across  the  well- 
deck  with  two  stacks  of  tin  containers. 
One  stack  was  for  the  firemen  and  the 
other  for  the  seamen.    The  three  tin  con- 
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MOTOR  TRUCKS 

In  Washington,  at  the  Walla  Walla  Farm  Power 
Show,  Patriot  Trucks  were  the  only  rear-driven 
trucks  that  went  over  the  hills  in  the  plowed 
ground  under  capacity  loads.  Their  perform- 
ance was  the  talk  of  the  Northwest. 

In  California,  the  first  load  of  wheat  hauled  to 
market  in  1919  was  hauled  on  a  Washington 
Model  Patriot  Truck,  hauling  eight  loads  a  day 
four  miles  and  carrying  4^  tons  of  wheat  each 
trip — about  100%  overload. 

In  Texas,  Patriot  Trucks  are  making  a  wonderful 
reputation  for  all-purpose  hauling  under  all  con- 
ditions— in  the  oil-fields  of  North  Texas,  the 
lumber  districts  of  Eastern  Texas,  and  the  live 
stock  and  farm  sections  of  West  Texas. 

In  Kansas,  a  fleet  of  Patriot  Trucks,  heavily  loaded, 
made  a  run  of  350  miles  last  summer,  through  territory 
where  there  had  been  much  rain  for  several  weeks, 
some  of  the  roads  having  practically  no  bottom — over 
200  miles  made  in  the  rain — the  entire  trip  of  350 
miles  being  made  in  two  days,  each  truck  going  through 
on  its  own  power. 

In  Nebraska,  Patriot  Trucks  were  picked  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  for  its  roughest  country  work — where 
other  trucks  had  fallen  down. 

All  over  America,  Patriot  Trucks  are  doing  things. 
Ask  us  to  tell  you  more  about  them. 

HEBB  MOTORS  CO.,  Manufacturers 

140S   P  Street  Lincoln,  Neb. 

REVERE  MODEL     LINCOLN  MODEL       WASHINGTON 'MODEL 


1500    to  2500  Lbs.      3000  to  5000  Lbs. 


5000  to  7500  Lbs. 


Enroute  With  an  Aeroplane,  by  Truck 

An  aeroplane,  forced  to  descend  near  York,  Neb.,  struck  a  tree  and  was 
damaged.  In  order  to  be  repaired  it  was  necessary  to  get  it  to  Omaha. 
The  pilot  telephoned  York  and  said  he  wanted  a  truck  that  would  "get 
through"  in  the  quickest  possible  time.     They  sent  him  a  Patriot  Truck. 


m 
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taiuers  in  each  staek  held  the  three  courses 
that  were  the  meal.  This  consisted  of 
hot  bean  soup,  boiled  potatoes,  and  roast 
beef  that  announced  its  presence  in  iin- 
mistakal)le  if  unpleasant  odors. 

Oaths  in  Spanish  and  Italian  filled  the 
room.  Then  a  ^•olley  was  directed  at  the 
mess-boy,  a  grinning  .Jamaican  n«>gro. 

"Hej-, mess,  we  got  time  fort  his  kinda  meat 
when  we  begin  coming  back  to  the  States. 
Go  tell  steward  we  want  decent  beef." 

"Jamaica,  what  de  hell  we  are?  Itotten 
meat  you  bring  to  us  first  daj-  out?" 

These  were  some  of  the  complaints. 
But  with  the  inertia  that  I  discovered  to 
be  characteristic  of  the  crew,  all  the  yelling 
and  hooting  was  merely  a  tempest  in  a 
teaj)ot.  Xo  one  seemed  to  luiAe  the  cour- 
age or  energy  to  approach  the  first  officer 
and  report  to  him  the  general  dissatis- 
faction with  the  food. 

The  agreement  signed  by  the  Ship 
Owners'  Association,  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  and  the  various  Seamen's 
Associations  gi\-e  the  seamen  an  eight- 
hour  day.  That  means,  as  conditions  on 
board  the  ships  dictate,  that  outside  of 
a  possible  eight  hours  spent  in  sleep,  the 
sailors  and  firemen  have  eight  hours  to 
do  with  as  they  chose.  The  fact  is  that 
the  spending  of  those  eight  hours  is  a  task 
that  taxes  the  ingenuity  of  all  the  men. 

Xightfall  at  sea  drives  all  the  men  off 
duty  into  the  forecastle.  The  lookout's 
steps  pound  abov^e  the  heads  of  those  in 
the  chamber.  Again,  the  lack  of  clear 
space  forces  some  of  the  men  into  their 
bunks.  Some  of  the  sailors  are  ])artly 
undrest;  the  others,  fully  drest  in  overalls 
that  are  stiff  with  sweat  and  shirts  open  at 
the  throat,  stretrrh  full  length  in  the  bunks. 

By  the  dim  light  in  the  center  of  the 
wooden  ceiling  some  of  the  men  were  try- 
ing to  read.  But  there  was  no  real  ])lea- 
sure  in  reading,  for  there  was  room  for 
only  two  men  on  the  greasy  bench;  besides, 
the  light  was  far  from  satisfactory. 

-Most  of  tile  men  had  sjK'ut  the  day  in 
painting.  In  the  nature  of  the  work  all 
of  them  liad  accunuilatcd  a  fine  sjn'inkling 
of  j)aint-))ocks  on  liatids  and  faces,  and 
their  (dothes  were  reeking  with  the  smell 
of  wet  paint.  Finally,  of  the  six  in  the 
forecastle,  two,  moved  by  the  desire  to 
clean  up  after  the  day's  work,  took  their 
buckets  frotn  under  their  bunks  and  walked 
to  the  pantr\'  for  hot  water. 

The  others  lauglu'd  that  any  one  should 
troul)le  to  go  to  the  pantry  for  water, 
knowing  that  the  next  day's  work  would 
l>ring  its  own  quota  of  dirt. 

Unemployment  still  exists  among  dis- 
charged soldiers,  the  writer  points  out. 
On«!  might  think  that  the  men  who  had 
been  to  war  would  welcome  a  chance  to 
get  into  the  merchant  marine  service. 
The  life  at  sea  is  healthful,  to  .say  the  least. 
B«'sid«'S,  the  remuneration  is  at  least  twice 
that  to  which  the  l)uck  private  looked  for- 
ward at  the  end  of  tlu;  month.  An  or- 
dinary seaman,  a  Ixginner,  receives  SO.")  a 
montli.  .\n  able  seaman  receives  $H."). 
In  addition,  then;  is  room  for  advance- 
ment. There  is  always  a  berth  as  a  jjctty 
orticer  for  a  man  with  intr-liigence  uiul 
energy.  With  tliese  thoughts  in  itiiiid, 
says  th»!  writer,  he  ai)i)ealed  to  tiic  first 
mate  for  an  answer  to  his  question: 

"Why  is  it  that  so  few  Americans  are 
attra/;t«-d  to  the  seafaring  life?  .Surely 
those  who  are  proud  of  their  country's 
a<-,hJcvements  would  like  to  help  })uild  up 


Together  we 
had  gone  through  the  crew  list  and  had 
found  only  fiA'e  Americans  in  a  total  of 
thirty-two  on  board  shij). 

' ■  Well,  one  reason  we  don't  like  Americans 
on  board  is  that  they  are  always  kicking 
and  are  always  in  a  quarrelsome  mood. 
They're  out  for  a  fight,  lint  the  reason 
they  won't  ship  on  these  merchant  vessels 
is  the  fact  that  they  are  used  to  decent 
treatment  on  shore.  They  like  living 
quarters  that  give  them  a  home  feeling. 
You  know,  steel  walls  are  far  from  home- 
like and  the  bunks  they  have  to  clean  them- 
selves after  work  are  not  very  inviting." 

"Why  don't  you  do  something  for  the 
men?"  1  asked. 

"I'd  like  to  .see  them  get  clean  sheets 
for  their  bunks  and  decent  quarters.  They 
ought  to  put  two  men  into  a  room  and  let 
them  fit  it  out  to  suit  themselves.  That 
would  make  them  take  good  care  of  the 
place.  Why  should  there  be  such  a  great 
difference  between  'midsliips  and  the 
forecastle?  But  what  can  we  do?  It's  uj) 
to  the  owners  or  to  the  Shipping  Board." 

"  If  these  conditions  were  b.'ttered,"  1 
added,  "it  would  pro^■e  of  benefit  to  the 
shij),  let  alone  to  the  crew.  It  would  mean 
that  the  same  crew  would  be  willing  to 
sign  up  for  several  trips  in  succession. 
That  would  do  aM'ay  with  the  need  for 
shii)i)ing  new  crews  every  time  you  start 
out." 

The  first  mate  had  long  realized  this, 
and  had,  in  fact,  asked  the  supercargo  to 
make  various  suggestions  in  his  report 
with  rtference  to  changes  in  the  living 
conditions  on  board  ship.  That  report 
had  lieen  filed  two  months  ago.  As  yet  no 
word  had  come  from  the  gentlemen  to 
whom  it  had  been  sent. 

But  if  the  shipowners  and  those  others 
in  control  of  the  ships  are  slow  to  give  heed 
to  the  pressing  need  for  bettering  conditions 
so  that  Americans  may  ship  in  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine,  there  are  others  who 
have  in  mind  a  concise  program  of  changes 
which  they  mean  to  fight  for.  The  fight 
will  be  carried  on  only  through  the  written 
and  spoken  word.  How  concise  and  how 
moderate  are  the  changes  which,  if  effect- 
ed, will  attract  Americans,  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  program  formulated  In 
an  old  salt.  Stanton  King,  of  Boston, 
tlie  superintendent  of  Sailor's  Haven  in 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  who  is  the  author 
of  the  program. 

"House  your  steamshij)  crf^ws  on  deck, 
with  port-holes,  light,  and  air;  put  only 
two  men  in  a.  room;  have  porters  to  can; 
for  the  rooms  and  to  fetch  meals  from  the 
gall(\\-;  pro\ide  a  wash-room  for  every  ten 
men,  a  drying-room  where  the  firemen  can 
hang  up  their  sweat-soaked  clothes.  Then 
insist  on  crews  all  American,  or  American 
in  the  majority." 

It  is  the  feeling  of  Stanton  King  and  of 
many  officers  that  the  inducements  lield 
out  l>y  life  at  sea  are  many,  inclmling  the 
oppoi-tunity  to  sec-  i)arts  of  (he  world  not 
visited  in  the  ordinary  course  of  a  lifetime, 
lint  these  inducements  ar<'  at  ])resent  off- 
set by  tile  disadvantages  which  keep 
Americans  from  inarming  the  merchant 
vessels  that  fly  tli(>  Stars  and  Stripes.  In 
the  a(lo|)tioii  of  such  a.  ])rogram  as  he  has 
outlined  .Stanton  King  sees  the  certain 
,\inericaniza1ioii  of  the  merchant  fieet. 
lie  i)ufs  liis  hopes  in  striking  wonls: 

"  I  look  forward  a  few  years'  time  to 
when  the  high-school  graduatt^  and  the 
college-bred  man  will  want  to  go  to  sea, 
as  the  .American  merchant  marine  waxes 
in  growth,  because;  the  life  of  a  sailor  is 
the  life  of  a  man  and  not  the  life  of  a  dog." 

In  fact,  the  war-transport  service  alone, 


during  the  past  few  years,  has  brought  out 
a  new  class  of  seafaring  Americans,  soon 
to  be  heard  from  in  art  and  literature  as 
well  as  in  commerce. 


LABOR   PA^  S   ITS  LEADERS 
CAPITALISTS'  WAGES 

"\  1  rillLE  anguish  and  rage  may  fill  the 
•  »  heart  of  the  average  laboring  man 
when  he  ponders  on  the  H.  C.  of  L.,  there 
are  at  least  a  few  members  of  the  labor 
fraternity  who  should  be  able  to  contem- 
plate the  same  subject  with  reasonable 
equanimity.  They  are  the  leaders,  the 
heads  and  other  officials  of  the  different 
organizations,  most  of  whom,  we  learn,  are 
recei\ing  salaries  equal  to  those  of  execu- 
tives in  various  lines  of  "big  business,"  and 
running  well  u])  into  figures  that  -ought  to 
rob  the  altitudinous  living  cost  of  all  its 
terror.  The  offices  where  these  men  hold 
forth,  we  are  told,  by  no  means  resemble 
the  labor  headquarters  of  yore,  which  often 
were  dark  and  dingy  and  smelled  of  stale 
beer  and  tobacco.  The  head  office  of  a 
labor-organization  to-day  is  equipped  with 
good  desks,  the  latest  in  filing  cases,  and 
other  modern  office  devices,  and  it  is 
manned  by  alert  clerks  and  stenographers. 
The  entire  establishment  bears  the  stamp  of 
high-power  business  efficiencj-,  and  this,  it 
seems,  is  the  principal  characteristic  of  the 
man  in  charge.  He  obtained  his  job  be- 
cause he  was  thoroughly  qualified  for  it, 
and  he  gets  his  salary  because  he  earns  it. 
In  fact,  it  is  said  that  he  usually  earns 
much  more  than  he  is  paid,  for  the  promi- 
nent labor-leader  of  to-day  is  a  high-grade 
man,  the  results  of  whose  activities  in 
behalf  of  his  organization  can  not  be  mea- 
sured in  dollars  and  cents.  The  list  of  high- 
salaried  labor  executives  is  headed  by  Rob- 
ert P.  Brindell,  of  New  York,  representing 
the  Dockbuilders'  Union,  whose  monthly 
stipend,  according  to  John  W.  Harrington, 
in  the  New  York  Sun,  is  $1,500.  Says  Mr. 
Harrington: 

Robert  P.  Brindell  is  tall  and  lithe  and 
broad-shouldered  and  his  arms  have  that 
reserve  strength  in  them  which  came  from 
the  practised  swinging  of  a  sledge.  He  is 
forty-one  years  old  and  looks  younger. 
His  clothes  are  well  tailored  and  well  prest, 
and  he  wears  the;  latest  in  silk  ties.  On  tlu; 
small  finger  of  his  right  hand  is  a  diamond 
ring,  the  stone  of  wliich  gleams  from  aback- 
ground  of  black  enamel.  He  j)ermits  him- 
self the  luxury  of  cigars,  and  ^•ery  good  ones. 
Otherwise  he  is  all  work  and  action  and 
business. 

He  works  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours 
a  day  and  says  he  often  works  twenty,  but 
as  then;  are  no  strikes  now  in  his  line,  hv  is 
faking  life  a  little  <'asier.  Any  one  seeing 
him  cheerfully  ^  iolaf  ing  the  eight-hour  law 
may  wi'll  reali/,e  tluit  he  is  worth  a  good 
(leal  of  money  to  any  interest  to  which  lie 
might  devote  himself,  for  he  transacts  busi- 
ness like  lightning. 

Nominally,  Mr.  Hiindcll  is  tiie  represen- 
tative of  the  Doclibuilders'  Union,  which  is 
connected  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
IH'Utcrs  and  Joiners,  a  part  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  from  that  organi- 
zation In;  draws  his  large  .salary,  voted  to 
liim  unanimously  over  his  veto.    Those  who 
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Say  Wilson's  Certified  Bacon 
— and  Get  it 


SiiLECTED  for  plump  excellence 
of  texture,  evenness  of  fat  and 
lean,  smoothness  of  skin,  these  choic- 
est pork  sides  are  specially  trimmed, 
and  given  our  patient,  exact  curing 
and  smoking. 

The  quality  of  the  bacon  is  enhanced 
by  the  appetizing,  mildly -sweet  flavor 
which  is  thus  imparted  to  it.  Tell  your 
dealer  you  want  Wilson's  Certified 
Bacon;  if  he  hasn't  it,  ask  him  to  get 
it  for  you,  we  can  stock  him  promptly. 


I  IKE  all  Wilson  products,  Wilson's 
^  Certified  Bacon  is  selected, 
handled  and  prepared  w^ith  the  same 
respect  your  own  mother  shows  to- 
ward anything  she  prepared  espe- 
cially for  you. 


"Wilson's  Meat  Cookery'' —Our  au- 
thoritative book  on  the  economical 
buying  and  cooking  of  meats  mailed 
free  on  request.  W^rite  us  a  postal  for 
it.  Address  ^Vilson  &  Co.,  Dept.  140, 
41st  St.  and  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago. 


'Jhib  ma;tK 


%    M a_ 


WILSON  &   CO. 


\jawi  (^jjonanXaeT 


W      V 


Xo^c£d^9>t^  -€aAeJt  ^fo^LcrCuj^  -<f^ixu/r  -ZcJ&^a^ 
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Harrison  Shutter  Con- 
trolled Hexagon  Radiators 
are  standard  equipment 
on  all  Hudson  Super-Six 
Motor  Cars. 


Once  used,  the 
Harrison  Radiator 
sets  a  service  stand- 
ard the  continuance 
of  ^vhich  alone  can 
satisfy  the  manu- 
facturer and  motor 
car  user. 


Harrison  Radiator  Corporation 

General  Offices  and  Factory:  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
General    Sales    Offices:      Detroit,    Michigan 


\  ^mg&ismmmim  ifniifii 


Shatter- 
Controlled 
Hexagon 
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compose  this  well-established  union  were 
getting  $3.20  a  day  before  the  war — that  is, 
in  1913 — and  now  they  have  $7.50,  which 
is  a  gain  of  slightly  more  than  100  per  cent. 

They  are  giving,  therefore,  less  than  one 
day's  work  a  year  to  the  salary  of  their  rep- 
resentative. In  return  for  this  he  keeps 
things  running  smoothly,  sees  that  work  is 
as  regular  and  steady  as  possible  and  gets 
what  they  consider  fair  wages  for  them 
without  their  having  to  lose  heavily  by 
strikes  in  getting  it.  Brindell  is  as  willing 
to  order  a  strike  as  any  labor-leader,  but 
he  regards  it  as  a  last  resort.  Neither  does 
he  believe  in  stopping  work  for  days  and 
weeks  on  important  jobs  while  some  detail 
of  jurisdiction  is  being  considered. 

His  policy  in  this  respect  is  exemplified 
on  a  larger  scale  in  his  unsalaried  work  as 
chairman  of  the  Building  Trades  Council, 
in  which  there  are  affiliated  148  different 
trades  and  callings  which  have  to  do  with 
the  putting  of  a  house  together.  In  former 
years  the  building  industry  was  subjected 
to  all  kinds  of  delay,  owing  sometimes  to 
the  demands  for  more  wages,  but  more  fre- 
quently to  quarrels  among  the  labor-unions, 
and  disputes  as  to  which  union  should  do  a 
particular  kind  of  work. 

"In  the  building  trades  in  general,"  said 
Mr.  Brindell,  "every  effort  is  made  in  this 
city  to  settle  all  disputes  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible and  without  interrupting  the  work. 
I  remember  the  case  of  a  public  building  in 
Cincinnati, 'for  instance,  where  years  ago 
there  was  a  tie-up  which  lasted  for  more 
than  a  year.  There  have  been  similar 
instances  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

"Very  often  the  differences  of  opinion 
among  the  several  unions  are  only  tech- 
nical, and  do  not  greatly  concern  the  em- 
ployers. It  is  better  under  such  conditions 
to  go  ahead  with  the  work  and  to  lose  as 
little  time  as  possible.  To-day,  for  in- 
stance, there  was  a  meeting  of  the  various 
delegates  of  the  building  trades  and  these 
148  representatives  had  in  all  four  griev- 
ances, which  were  quickly  attended  to  with- 
out disturbing  any  industry.  Where  there 
are  so  many  interests  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  there  will  be  friction  at  times,  and  it 
is  the  business  of  labor  representatives  to 
straighten  these  out  with  as  little  trouble 
as  possible." 

In  the  building  trades  affairs  have  been 
so  adjusted  that  Mr.  Brindell  believes  that 
for  two  years  at  least  there  will  be  no  strike. 
Such  an  arrangement  as  this,  if  it  is  carried 
out,  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  builders 
and  to  architects,  who  could  then  be  able 
to  know  almost  to  a  certainty  just  how 
much  labor  was  likely  to  cost  them.  The 
building  trades  have  naturally  suffered  the 
most  from  labor  troubles,  owing  to  the  very 
complexity  of  their  organization.  They 
might  be  involved  in  a  hundred  strikes  on 
the  same  structure  without  seeing  light  for 
months  if  the  office  at  St.  Mark's  Place 
were  not  always  on  the  job. 

It  is  the  slogan  of  the  dockbuilders  that 
they  are  100  per  cent.  American,  and  their 
trade  is  100  per  cent,  unionized.  About  50 
per  cent,  of  them  are  American-born  and  of 
Irish  descent,  the  others  being  mostly 
Swedes  or  Norwegians.  There  is  a  large 
predominance  of  the  native-born  in  the 
carpenter  unions,  which  were  among  the 
pioneer  trade-union  organizations  of  the 
United  States,  and  have  had  as  much  as 
any  union,  if  not  more,  in  fighting  the  battles 
of  labor  in  the  past.  There  is  not  likely  to 
be  much  of  radical  element  in  such  organi- 
zations, but  Mr.  Brindell  has  been  seeing  to 
it  that  no  I.  W.  W.'s  or  Bolsheviki  have  a 
place  in  them.  Several  cards  were  taken 
away  from  men  who  were  too  Red  for  a  con- 
servative union. 


Mr.  Brindell  believes  that  the  union  can 
conduct  its  business  on  the  same  plan  as 
any  responsible  corporation,  and  that  even- 
tually more  unions  will  hold  property  of 
their  own.  Before  its  merger  with  the 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  the 
dockbuilders'  organization  was  duly  incor- 
porated and  had  its  affairs  so  adjusted  that 
it  could  sue  and  be  sued.  Mr.  Brindell  is 
one  of  those  labor-unionists  who  believes 
that  the  workingmen  when  leagued  together 
should  be  in  a  position  to  conduct  their  col- 
lective business  on  the  same  lines  as  a  firm 
and  hold  its  own  membership  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  a  contract. 

Samuel  Gompers,  the  president  of  the 
Federation  of  Labor,  receives  a  salary  of 
$10,000  a  year.  Before  the  European  War 
he  was  getting  $5,000,  which  was  advanced 
to  $7,500,  and  the  raise  to  $10,000  was 
made  only  a  few  months  ago — 

The  veteran  leader  accepted  this  amount 
under  protest,  saying  that  it  was  more  than 
he  needed  to  live  on,  and  that  the  fact  it 
had  been  raised  to  so  large  an  amount 
might  be  used  against  organized  labor. 

So  far  nobody  has  used  it  very  nuich,  for 
the  consensus  is  that  considering  his  duties 
Mr.  Gompers  earns  that  much,  and  prob- 
ably a  great  deal  more.  For  twenty-seven 
consecutive  times  this  veteran  leader  has 
been  chosen  for  high  posts  in  the  organiza- 
tion against  all  comers.  Now  nearing  tlie 
age  of  three  score  and  ten  he  is  still  consid- 
ered at  the  height  of  his  powers  as  an 
executive. 

Judged  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
hours  he  works  a  day,  Mr.  Gompers  is  the 
equivalent  of  several  men.  He  carries  a 
heavy  burden  at  the  offices  of  the  Federa- 
tion, which,  by  the  way,  owns  its  building 
and  has  an  elaborate  organization  to  main- 
tain. As  the  grand  supervisor  of  the  Fed- 
eration he  directs  its  policies  and  also  makes 
frequent  journeys  throughout  the  country. 
As  a  speaker  on  public  occasions  he  is  heard 
often  in  cities  far  from  Washington.  He  is 
also  the  editor  of  The  American  Federation- 
ist,  the  official  organ  of  the  Federation,  as 
well  as  a  frequent  contributor  to  magazines. 

Mr.  Harrington  quotes  Mr.  George  E. 
Holmes,  the  general  manager  of  the  Indus- 
trial Relations  Service,  an  expert  on  organi- 
zation, as  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Gompers's 
services : 

"I  should  say,  considering  the  general 
abilities  and  the  power  for  organization 
which  Samuel  Gompers  has,  that  he  would 
be  worth  $100,000  a  year  to  large  interests 
which  could  afford  to  pay  him  all  that  he 
is  worth.  He  is  worth  that  to  the  American 
laboring-man,  for  he  has  the  qualities  of  a 
statesman  and  has  a*  wide  knowledge  of 
men  and  affairs.  His  work  has  been  edu- 
cational and  he  has  built  for  the  future. 

"His  services  can  not  be  valued  merely 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  and,  for  that 
matter,  neither  can  the  work  of  any  man. 
The  principle  is  the  vital  factor  to  consider 
in  valuing  men.  If  a  labor-leader  stands 
for  Americanism  and  seeks  to  advance  the 
interests  of  all  whom  he  represents,  not 
merely  by  getting  them  more  money,  but 
by  making  them  more  useful  citizens,  he  is 
certainly  worth  a  large  salary  and  should 
get  it." 

Other  high-salaried  labor-leaders  are 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Harrington,  as  follows: 

Warren  E.  Stone,  the  head  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Engineers,  one  of 
the  top  men  on  the  salary  list  of  American 


What  Men  Smoke 
on  Real  Holidays 


A  man  packing  for  a  real  hohday  isn't 
at  all  hkely  to  forget  his  pipe. 

In  summer,  when  he's  off  to  country, 
woods  or  seashore,  he  takes  his  old  pipe  and 
one  or  two  new  pipes  he  plans  to  break  in. 
In  winter,  when  going  South  to  meet  the 
Spring,  he  lugs  along  his  pipe,  some  old 
clothes  to  go  fishing  in,  and  a  bountiful 
supply  of  the  kind  of  tobacco  he  won^t-  be 
happy  without. 

He  takes  no  risk.  He  takes  that  tobacco 
along,  even  though  there's  a  good  chance 
of  buying  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  where 
he's  going. 

He  knows  that  when  relaxing  from  a  long 
period  of  hard  work  a  pipeful  makes  his 
comfort  complete.  He  knows  he'll  find 
other  good  fellows  smoking  pipes.  He  knows 
that  whenever  he's  alone  the  feel  of  that 
pipe  in  his  mouth  will  be  compahionable, 
as  companionable  as 
having  an  intelligent  dog 
along  with  him  on  a 
long,  solitary  tramp 
through  the  silent 
woods. 

A  pipe  is  a  good  com- 
panion    all     the    time. 
It  doesn't  argue  or  talk 
too  much.    It  hands  out 
the  golden  silences 
of    perfect     com- 
panionship. 

And  what  tops 
off  so  perfectly 
the  satisfaction  of 
a  good  meal? 

All  due  credit  to 
the  pipe,  but  a  pipe 
is  mere  wood  in  the 
mouth,  if  not  filled 
with  exactly  the  right 
tobacco. 

Just  the  right  flavor,  that  particularly 
rich  fragrance — these  you  have  to  have. 

Each  man's  taste  in  pipe-tobacco  is  so  in- 
dividual that  for  each  man  there  is  only  one 
entirely  satisfactory  smoking  tobacco  in  the 
wide,  wide  world. 

When  you  run  out  of  yours,  how  unsatis- 
factory another  man's  tobacco  tastes  in  your 
pipe. 

That's  why  you  pack  a  good  supply  of  your 
tobacco  when  off  for  a  real  hohday  and  why 
as  a  gift  it's  among  the  most  welcome. 

Have  you  found  your  particular  and  very 
special  kind  yet? 

If  not,  we  ask  you  to  try  Edgeworth. 

Edgeworth  doesn't  suit  everybody,  but 
those  who  smoke  it  seem  to  have  a  pretty 
good  opinion  of  it. 

Simply  write  on  a  postcard  your  name  and 
address,  then  that  of  the  dealer  filling  your 
smoking  needs,  and  we  wiU  send  you  samples 
of  Edgeworth  in  both  forms — Plug  Shce  and 
Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth  Plug  SHce  is  pressed,  then 
shced.  Rub  one  thin,  moist  sHce  for  a  mo- 
ment between  the  hands.  That's  an  average 
pipe-load. 

Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  is  just  that — 
ready  to  pour  straight  into  your  pipe.  It 
packs  rather  well.  Now  see  how  freely  and 
evenly  it  burns. 

For  the  free  samples,  address  Larus  & 
Brother  Co.,  5  South  21st  Street,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

To  Retail  Merchants — If  your  jobber  can- 
not supply  you  with  Edgeworth,  Larus  & 
Brother  Company  will  gladly  send  you  pre- 
paid by  parcel  post  a  one-  or  two-dozen 
carton  of  any  size  of  Plug  SUce  or  Ready- 
Rubbed  for  the  same  price  you  would  pay 
the  jobber. 
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Actual phntogrnph  showing  trucks  No.  6  and  No.  7,  respectively,  on  solid  tires  and  Good- 
year Cord  Tires,  which  were  used  in  making  the  tire  test  described  on  the  next  page 
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Pneumatics  Hauled  for  Less 
in  This  Transportation  Test 

tiniMUHiiliriirtMnNtiiiiMnNiinnnMMitiMiiiiMMMiitnnriiiMiiMinMiiinnMtiiintitiTiMMiMtinniiuitMMMiriiiiiiniiJitiMiiniiiiiMiiiitiiiiiiuniiMMriniitiniiM^ 

ON  September  30,  1919,  The  Harris  Transfer  Company,  Hauling  Con- 
tractors of  Indianapolis,  concluded  a  six  months*  test  of  solid  versus 
pneumatic  truck  tires.  The  two  trucks  employed.  No.  6  and  No.  7,  were  of  the 
same  make,  capacity,  and  service  life.  They  had  been  built  at  about  the 
same  time,  being  separated  by  only  eight  serial  engine  numbers.  The  results 
of  this  extended  comparison  of  solid  and  pneumatic  tires  show  why  The  Harris 
Transfer  Company  intends  to  specif  y  pneumatics  when  purchasing  new  trucks. 


Truck  No.  6 

(Completely  equipped 
with  solid  tires) 


Truck  No.  7 

(Completely  equipped  with 
Goodyear  Cord  Tires) 


Savings  effected  by 
Goodyear  Cord  Tires 


Mileage  figures  governed 
Miles  Traveled 3842.  7 3870.  5 by  service  conditions 


Gallons  of  Gasoline 804  .  .  .  .  . 

Pints  of  Cylinder  Oil 122 

Repairs  (per  mile) ^0. 0035 

Operating  cost  (per  mile) .  344  . 


546 32%  saving 

50 59%  saving 

50.0002 92%  saving 

.316 8%  saving 


Note — Mileages  of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  on  Truck  No.  7  average  13,500  to  date,  all  remain- 
ing in  sound  condition.      One  rear  has  traveled  18,000  miles,   remaining  serviceable. 


iiliiliiiiriititMiiniiniritririritiniitiiririintiiiiiririiiiiitiiiMM 


iiiiiiMiiiiiiiinitriiirniiiiiiiiiiiiiiriMiiriii 


iinnnMiiiiniitiiiMiuiiitiritiMMMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniririiiiiiMtinujitiiiiirniiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiirMMiiiiiiiiiMnntiiMriuniituiiMiiniitinitiMtiiiiiiiiriMtitiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


iiiriiiiiiniriiiiiritniritirniintniiiiiiriirii 


Despite  seasonal  and  service  con- 
ditions which  partially  favored  the 
solid-tired  truck  in  the  test  de- 
scribed above,  the  unit  on  Good- 
year Cord  Tires  established  savings 
of  unusual  size. 

Despite  the  distribution  of  practi- 
cally the  same  overhead  charges 
over  distances  nearly  equal,  the 
Goodyear  Cord  Tires  were  able  to 
reduce  net  operating  cost  8  per 
cent  per  mile. 

Being  limited  by  the  contract  work 
handled,  the  pneumatic-tired  truck 
did  not  run  all  day  every  day  and 
consequently  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  show  all  the  saving 
possible  in  operating  cost  per 
mile. 


For  the  solid-tired  unit,  the  stand- 
ard round  trip  throughout  the  six 
months'  period  was  1.98  miles, 
while  for  the  truck  on  Goodyear 
Cord  Tires  the  standard  round  trip 
during  the  entire  time  was  43^  miles. 

The  short  trip,  with  frequent  start- 
ing and  stopping,  probably  ac- 
counted for  a  small  fraction  of  the 
gasoline  used  by  No.  6  (solid  tires), 
but  the  bulk  of  difference  in  fuel 
consumption  plainly  indicates  the 
eflFect  of  the  pneumatics. 

Further  operating  and  cost  data 
bearing  on  the  use  of  pneumatic 
truck  tires  in  distinct  lines  of  busi- 
ness may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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GIRAEJS 


JVgv&jt  gets  on  j/o 


ARE  you  a  "fussy"  smoker? 
L  Do  you  experiment  a  good 
deal  and  give  the  cigar  man  some 
trouble  to  find  what  you  like? 

You  may  feel  embarrassed  at 
times  but  the  fact  is  You  are. 
positively  right. 

Your  taste  searches  instinc- 
tively for  the  one  type  of  cigar 
which  a  rational,  healthy  taste 
demands — a  cigar  full-flavored 
yet  mild. 

It  is  for  just  this  reasonable 
taste  we  make  the  Girard  Cigar. 

With  its  rich  satisfying  real 
Havana  flavor,  the  Girard  is  a 
cigar  you  can  thoroughly  enjoy 
and  still  retain  steady  nerves, 
sound  heart  and  good  digestion. 

Sold  by  progressive  dealers 
everywhere. 

Antonio  Roig  &  Langsdorf :   Philadelphia 

Eitablii/icJ  48  i/eaM 


The  "Broker" 

a  popular  size 

2  for  25c 


^ 


labor,  gets  $10,000  a  year.  He  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  ablest  of  the  diplomats  of 
the  kingdom  of  toil,  and  his  duties  take  him 
to  all  parts  of  the  country  and  require  close 
application. 

T.  V.  O'Connor,  the  head  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's Union,  is  credited  with  a  salary 
of  $7,500  a  year.  There  have  been  rumors 
that  he  received  a  good  deal  more,  but  this 
figure  is  generally  accepted  in  labor  circles 
as  the  actual  amount.  As  organizer  of  the 
dock-workers,  O'Connor  has  done  much 
important  work  for  his  organization  and  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  aggressive  of 
leaders.  He  is  on  the  labor  side  of  the 
dock  interests  what  Fingy  Connors  was  on 
the  capitalistic  side. 

Marsden  G.  Scott,  the  head  of  "the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union,  with  which 
the  famous  Big  Six  of  this  city  is  affiliated, 
gets  a  salary  of  $.5,000  a  year  and  traveling 
expenses.  Until  recently  his  ser\aces  were 
Bequited  with  only  $3,600  a  year.  Many 
of  the  printers  thought  he  was  worth  con- 
siderably more,  but  it  was  not  until  re- 
centlj^  that  the  increase  was  given.  Mr. 
Scott  has  many  activities  which  keep  him 
constantly  on  the  wing.  From  his  head- 
quarters in  Indianapolis  he  makes  frequent 
trips  Avhere  his  services  are  required  in  the 
settlement  of  strikes  or  in  the  making  of 
them. 

The  labor-leaders  of  the  new  order,  who 
occupy  responsible  positions,  are  getting 
from  $4,.500  to  $10,000  a  year  and  have  to 
devote  their  entire  time  to  their  tasks,  altho 
the  indications  are  that  before  long  there 
will  be  more  labor-leaders  who  will  com- 
mand pay  as  high  as  that  of  Mr.  Brindell. 


GENERAL  ANDRANIK,  THE  ARMENIAN 
WASHINGTON 

^  I  ^HERE  recently  arrived  in  the  United 
^  States  an  Armenian  general  whose 
claim  to  fame  is  epitomized  in  an  incident 
that  happened  in  those  terrible  days  of 
1915,  when,  under  pretext  of  military 
necessity,  the  Ottoman  authorities  had 
begun  their  work  of  deporting  and  massa- 
cring 600,000  Armenians.  A  defense  of 
singular  heroism  occurred  at  Shabin- 
Karahissar,  in  the  vilayet  of  Silvas.  There, 
rather  than  yield  entrance  to  the  Turkish 
troops,  every  Armenian  man  and  woman 
armed  and  fought  to  the  death.  They  dis- 
played the  fortitude  of  those  ancient 
Romans  whose  crumbled  walls  still  encircle 
the  ancient  Armenian  town.  They  held 
the  Turk  at  bay  for  ninety-two  days 
and  only  succumbed  to  jnassacre  when 
Enver  Pasha's  troops  leveled  the  place 
with  heavy  artillery.  But  five  Armenian 
men  survived  the  siegi-. 

Yet  it  was  not  fear  of  massacre  wliicli 
impelled  su(!h  a  defense.  Wliat  inspired 
these  doomed  iiieii  and  women  was  the 
tliought  of  one  man  wliosi"  name  rang  on 
every  tongue  during  (liose  ninety-two 
days.  "Andranik's  birthplace  must  be 
defended  as  becomes  Andranik's  people," 
they  .said.  "If  we  do  not,  one  day  An- 
(Iranik  will  si)it  on  us." 

And  yet  lliis  man,  horn  tliere  half  a 
century  before,  had  been  absent  from 
the  town  for  thirty  years.  Melville 
Cliaters  tells  the  romantic  story  of  this 
Armenian  jiatriot  in  a  bulletin  issued  by 
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the  Armenian  National   Union  of  America 
(Washington).    To  quote  from  his  account: 

Necessity  has  a  way  of  rearing  up 
national  heroes.  Little  Armenia,  that 
"most  distressful  country,"  found  her  hero 
in  Andranik  Ozanian.  For  three  decades 
she  has  followed  him  through  peace  and 
war,  massacre  and  revolution,  with  an 
implicit  faith  that  he  would  one  day  lead 
her  people  to  their  national  destiny.  Sol- 
dier, patriot,  lawgiver,  his  appeal  to 
Armenia's  popular  imagination  has  been 
incalculable,  through  the  darkest  and 
bloodiest  hours  of  her  history.  He  is  the 
Armenian's  Robin  Hood,  (xaribaldi,  and 
Washington,  all  in  one.  He  is  the  ideal 
patriot  of  whom  broadside  ballads  are 
published,  and  whose  name  inspires  the 
songs  sung  by  the  Armenian  at  his  work- 
bench, by  the  Armenian  housewife  at  her 
tasks,  by  their  children  at  play. 

And  what  of  Andranik,  the  soldier,  as 
seen  through  the  purely  professional  eyes 
of  his  military  associates,  during  the  war? 

"On  the  Turkish-Armenian  front,"  said 
one  Russian  general,  "every  commander 
sought  Andranik's  advice  before  battle. 
He  entered  the  war  with  more  patriotic 
passion  than  any  general  on  our  front." 

"The  greatest  successes  of  my  division," 
said  another,  "were  due  to  Andranik's 
strategy,  personal  daring,  and  patriotism. 
Never  in  my  military  life  have  I  known  so 
honest  and  modest  a  man." 

"A  greait  military  strategist  and  a 
great  patriot,"  said  a  third.  "A  man  who 
loves  not  only  his  people  but  the  world  at 
large." 

Picture  to  yourself  a  man  of  fifty-odd 
years,  broad-shouldered,  and  of  splendid 
physique,  whose  keen  face  and  piercing 
brown  eyes  reveal  a  vigor  which  belies  his 
whitening  hair — the  vigor  of  a  crisp, 
autumn  day,  which  tonically  nips  you  at 
one  moment  and  warms  you  in  the  next. 
Picture  also  a  careless  attire,  which  will 
probably  display  neither  the  Cross  of 
Vladimir,  the  Cross  of  St.  George,  nor 
any  other  of  the  decorations,  including  the 
French  Legion  of  Honor,  which  have  been 
'  conferred  upon  him. 

For  Andranik  is  of  the  Cineinnatus  type 
— simple,  direct,  democratic — and  he  hon- 
ors only  the  sword  which,  after  victory,  is 
beaten  into  the  plowshare.  Often  he  has 
said  with  that  semi-ironic  humor  of  his,  in 
speaking  to  the  young  men  who  flock 
about  him  to  listen  to  his  wealth  of  anec- 
dotes, history,  and  Armenian  folk-lore: 

"Pooh,  this  is  all  nonsense!  In  reality, 
I'm  not  a  military  man  at  all.  I'm  just  a 
born  family  man  without,  however,  any 
family.  If  I'd  had  a  wife  and  kids  all  those 
years  I'd  have  been  more  than  content 
with  my  few  acres,  my  oxen,  and  my  fii'e- 
side.  It's  all  an  accident  in  my  case — 
all  an  accident." 

There  you  have  the  man's  modesty,  and 
yet  perhaps  something  more.  Andranik 
married  at  seventeen,  and  a  year  later  his 
girl-wife  died  in  childbirth.  He  never 
remarried.  But — and  this  is  significant — 
aU  his  life  long  he  has  loved  children 
devotedly,  and  they  him.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, such  a  man  must  forego  parenthood 
in  order  that  he  may  become  the  father  of 
his  people. 

At  about  the  time  when  Andranik's  year 
of  married  life  ended  with  such  tragic 
abruptness,  a  Turk  waylaid  his  father  and 
all  but  beat  him  to  death.  Andranik  killed 
the  man  and  fled  to  Constantinople,  where 
he  lived  for  four  years.  The  best  that  one 
knows  of  him  during  those  youthful  years 
is  that  he  was  constantly  under  arrest 
for  his  outspokenness,  against  the  Turkish 
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Oovernmout.  The  worst  that  one  knows 
is  that  he  nourished  a  eraving  to  join  the 
Constantinople  fire  department,  which 
commonly  functions  about  half  an  hour 
after  the  blaze  is  out,  and  "followed  the 
engines"  like  an  American  boy. 

Then  one  day,  learning  that  Armenian 
revolutionaries  were  secretly  organizing,  he 
started  for  Sassoun,  in  Turkish  Armenia, 
to  offer  his  services.  Other  adventures 
began : 

At  a  cafe  in  Kars  a  Turkish  gendarme 
arrested  him  and  his  two  companions  on 
suspicion.  ''I  must  finish  my  cigaret 
first,"  said  young  Andranik  coolly,  where- 
upon he  knocked  the  gendarme  down  and 
escaped.  Traveling  by  night,  he  reached 
the  Sassoun  ^Mountains,  where  he  re- 
ported to  the  revolutionary  committee, 
received  what  was  his  first  rifle,  and  be- 
came a  rebel  protector  of  the  Turkish- 
Armenian's  rights.  He  distinguished  him- 
self so  much  in  this  capacity  that  the 
Turkish  Government  arose  in  wrath  and 
chased  him  and  his  little  band  across  the 
Persian  border.  There  Andranik  recruited 
and  drilled  a  gradually  augmenting  force, 
which  was  munitioned  by  women  gun- 
runners— Princess  Sato  Arghowtian,  "Sato 
of  the  Revolution,"  being  the  most  famous 
— who,  thanks  to  the  Russian  prohibition 
against  searching  women,  Avere  able  to 
smuggle  in  firearms  under  their  skirts. 

In  1H94,  because  of  the  massacres  of  that 
period,  Andranik  returned  to  Turkish 
Armenia,  and  establishing  himself  and  his 
men  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Sassoun, 
declared  open  rebellion  against  Turkey. 
From  this  district,  which  represented  one- 
half  of  the  vilayet  of  Bitlis  and  contained 
some  300,0(J()  Armenians,  Turks,  Kurds, 
and  Yezedis,  he  ejected  all  Ottoman 
officials,  himself  undertaking  the  role  of 
Governor  and  of  adjudicator  between  the 
different  races.  There  being  no  law-courts 
left  open  in  the  district,  Andranik  became 
not  only  his  people's  leader,  but  coun- 
selor and  judge,  in  quite  the  patriarchal 
manner.  All  land  disputes,  family  feuds, 
and  even  love-affairs  were  laid  before  this 
Solomon,  whose  throne  was  the  mountain- 
peak.  And,  like  Solomon,  he  acquitted 
himself  with  justice  and  sagacity.  Even 
Turks  and  Kurds  abode  by  his  decisions. 
Andranik  the  Upright  they  called  him. 
Turkey  sent  the  rebel  a  promise  of  pardon 
if  he  would  deliver  liimself  up,  but  Andranik 
discovered  the  existence  of  a  blood-pri(;e 
on  his  head;  and  upon  his  refusal  to 
capitulate,  then;  V)egan  between  him  and 
the  Ottoman  Government  a  guerrilla  war- 
fare which  lasted  for  nine?  years. 

In  lOO:},  and  while  he  had  with  him  in 
his  mountain  republic  some  forty  thousand 
refugees  from  the  Armenian  mas.sacres, 
Turkish  regidars  attacked  in  force  with 
heavy  artillery.  The  cami)aign  continued 
for  three  months.  Andranik  and  his 
people  were  driven  to  Dzovassar,  tlie 
mountains'  high(!St  point,  whence  he 
descended  by  a  secret  palh,  cleverly 
scattered  the  n-fugees  among  various  out- 
lying towns,  and  retr(;ated  to  tin;  island  of 
Aglitamar,  in  I^ake  Van.  There,  sur- 
rounded by  Turkish  troops,  he  escaped  by 
means  of  a  raft;  and  went  into  an  exile 
from  which  he  did  not  n^turn  until  tlu! 
Great  War.    Of  this  period,  we  read: 

Kor  ten  years  Ik;  was  a  wanderer  in 
Europ<'.     At  Sofia,  he  met  Boris  SaralTof, 


the  Macedonian  revolutionist,  and  the  two 
pledged  themselves  to  work  jointly  for  the 
opprest  peoples  of  Armenia  and  Macedonia. 
Andranik's  next  chance  at  the  Turk  came 
with  the  Balkan  War  in  which  his  Bul- 
garian command  was  the  first  to  enter 
Lilleburgas.  But  in  the  second  Balkan 
war,  which  was  merely  a  quarrel  over  the 
spoils  of  victory,  he  declined  participation. 

"I  am  for  fighting  the  Turk,"  he  an- 
nounced. "First,  last,  and  always,  the 
Turk.  He  is  my  people's  enemy  and  mine, 
and  only  against  him  will  I  draw  the 
sword." 

He  retired  to  Varna,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
where  he  lived  quietly  with  his  sister 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  then 
he  collected  and  trained  the  Armenian 
Voluntary  Regiments  which,  attached 
to  the  Russian  army  of  the  Transcaucasus, 
served  under  him  until  the  revolution. 
Yet  he  led  and  fought  simply  as  a  patriot, 
declining  a  Russian  commission  and 
Russian  pay  for  the  reason,  as  he  explained, 
that  acceptance  of  these  things  might 
make  him  liable  to  service  on  some 
other  than  the  Turkish  front,  for,  as 
always,  he  wanted  to  fight  the  Turks,  and 
only  the  Turks;  and  he  had  his  reward  in 
helping  to  wrest  the  three  Asia  Minor 
vilayets  of  Bitlis,  Van,  and  Erzerum  from 
his  people's  foe. 

The  Romanof  Government  remarked 
these  nationalistic  tendencies  of  the  Arme- 
nian leader,  and  presently  caused  his  forces 
to  be  demobilized.  This  was  because — • 
since  it  did  not  then  seem  as  if  the  Darda- 
nelles would  be  forced — Russia  had  decided 
to  annex  Turkish  Armenia  to  the  Caucasus. 
Andranik  now  went  to  Tiflis  and  started  a 
nationalistic  newspaper  known  as  Hayastan, 
which  is  the  ancient  name  of  what  we  call 
Armenia.  "I  want  none  but  young  men 
for  writers,"  he  said,  "young  men  of  the 
kind  who  will  dip  their  pens  in  their  life- 
blood  and  who  will  write  such  articles  as 
those  for  which  they  might  be  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered  bj^  the  Turkish  or 
Russian  governments."  Indeed,  Andranik 
would  have  been  imprisoned  as  a  result  of 
Hayastan's  outspoken  nationalism  but  for 
the  Russian  revolution.  Immediately  he 
wired  Kerensky,  "Offer  my  services  in  any 
military  undertaking  against  the  Turk." 

Then  followed  that  devil-and-child  blend 
of  epileptic  seizure  known  as  Bolshevism. 
Th(;  Russian  Army  of  the  Transcaucasus 
flung  down  its  rifles  and  marched  home, 
singing-drunk,  leaving  everything  east  of 
the  Black  Sea  open  to  the  Turkish  Army's 
mercies.  Transcaucasia  immediately  split 
up  into  three  independent  states — the 
Georgians  on  the  Black  Sea,  the  Tatars 
on  the  Caspian,  and  the  Armenians  be- 
tween the  two.  Presently  Cieorgia  in- 
vit(!d  German  troops  into  the  country,  the 
Tatars  invited  their  coreligionists,  the 
Turks,  and  Armenia  was  left  "  'twixt  the 
devil  and  the  detsp  sea."  Nevertheless, 
Andranik  mo})ilized  some  twenty  thousand 
troops  and  (lef<'iided  Russian  Armenia's 
boundaries  until  the;  Turks  were  within  a 
few  miles  of  Erivan,  its  capital.  The  liritish 
had  not  yet  entered  in  l'on'(^  along  the 
Caspian,  and  Armenia's  light  was  a 
hopeless  one. 

Then  Andranik  did  one  of  lliose  things 
which  so  sharply  differentiatt;  him  from  a 
purely  military  chief.  He  gatluTcd  a  great 
host  of  Armenian  refugees  about  him  — 
and  any  one  who  i)asses  through  the  lOrivan 
Republic  to-day  can  see  the  horrors  of 
Turkish  wrought  star\atioii  from  which  he 
saved  tiiem  —and  trekked  southward  (o  the 
refuge  of  an  impregnable  mountain  dis- 
trict. Ac(!epting  defeat,  his  one  thought 
was  for  his  peoi)le's  safety. 


Since  then  the  world's  destiny  has  been 
decided  and,  with  it,  the  destiny  of  little 
Armenia.  But  her  hero,  Andranik,  will  live 
alwajs  in  a  people's  imagination,  yet  not 
more  as  a  fighter  than  as  a  father.  For  he 
is  truly  the  Moses  who  has  led  them  out  of 
captivity  and  through  the  wilderness. 
High  uj)  in  the  Karabagh  mountains,  lying 
between  Persia  and  Berjaiban,  one  might 
have  found  him  until  his  departure  on  his 
present  mission  to  the  United  States, 
surrounded  b\-  the  great  multitude  of 
refugees  whom,  in  his  sagacity  and  human- 
it3%  he  has  guided  hither — a  multitude 
which  looks  forth  with  faces  set  north- 
ward toward  their  Promised  Land,  the 
Republic  of  United  Armenia. 


THE  COST   OF   UNSKILLED   LETTERS 
'  I  ^HE   experience  of  thousands  of  men 

-*-  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  as  officers 
or  in  clerical  capacities,  says  an  editorial 
writer  in  The  Iron  Age  (New  York,  Decem- 
ber 25),  has  had  an  effect  already  in  the 
coiTespondence  of  business  houses.  Men 
have  learned  the  value  of  terse  but  clear 
and  comprehensive  letters.    He  goes  on: 

"Many  business  firms  have  realized  for 
a  long  time  how  costly  a  thing  unskilfully 
constructed  letters  may  become.  Am- 
biguity, omission  of  essential  details,  un- 
necessary length,  untranslatable  signa- 
tures, lack  of  friendly  personal  touch, 
roughness  of  diction,  omissions  of  en- 
closures, the  clumsy  or  inadequate  form 
letter — all  these  and  other  sins  of  corre- 
spondence are  mischief-makers.  In  some 
large  offices  specialists  review  the  daily 
correspondence,  in  the  effort  to  effect 
improvement,  and  call  attention  of  em- 
ployees and  owners,  too,  if  necessary,  to 
the  delinquencies  and  bad  habits  of  their 
letter-writing.  They  work  out  form  letters, 
and  seek  generally  to  reduce  the  length 
of  correspondence  wherever  it  is  possible 
and  otherwise  act  for  efficiency.  Not  only 
does  the  result  show  itself  in  relations 
with  those  with  whom  the  firm  does  busi- 
ness, but  there  is  a  direct  money-saving  in 
bills  for  stenography  and  typing  and  office 
supplies.  The  Army  and  Navy  training 
has  helped  this  work  along.  Many  a  man 
who  thought  he  could  write  a  first-rate 
letter  has  had  his  ('onceit  destroyed  by 
some  one  higher  uj)  in  the  service  who  re- 
ceived his  efforts.  The  Army  rule  of 
typing  the  signat^u-e  as  well  as  penning  it 
has  been  adopted  in  some  establishments, 
which  is  an  excelhmt  plan,  for  many  signa- 
tures are  blind  tho  their  owners  do  not 
always  realize  the  fact.  'Dictated  but  not 
read'  and  'sigiu'd  in  the  absence  of  are 
less  often  seen  than  formerly,  because^ 
they  could  not  be  used  officially  in  the 
service,  tho  the  i)rotest  against  the  i)rac- 
tise  had  already  been  h(>ard  and  in  many 
cas(>s  heed(>d.  At  the  to])  of  a  letter  the 
subject  to  be  treated  is  now  often  fouiul. 
This,  too,  had  previously  been  established 
as  a  i)ra('tise  in  some  oHices.  Altogether 
this  new  influence  wliicli  eanie  into  business 
out  of  tho  war  should  work  out  results  of 
a  good  (leal  of  importance.  The  Ix-giniiing 
had  iieeii  made.  The  added  imi)ulse  sliouhi 
send  the  movement  for  good  letter-writing 
a  long  slej)  forward.  Among  th(>  customs 
which  might  W(^1I  become  general  is  tlial 
of  indi(!ating,  wlu'n  answering  a  letter  from 
soiiK!  OIK-  connected  with  a  large  company, 
the  ])erson  for  whose  attention  the  letter 
is  intended.  In  every  large  ollice  time  is 
wasted  almost  daily  in  trying  to  determine 
for  whom  letters  are  intended." 
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WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY  IN 
ANCIENT  ROME 

BEFORE  the  days  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph, a  "telegraph"  was  almost  any 
method  of  signaling,  and  at  that  time  all 
signaling  -was  "wireless,"  so  that  the 
heading  of  this  article  is  justified.  The 
phrase  is  used  in  this  way  by  John  A. 
Kingman  in  an  article  contributed  b\'  him 
to  The  National  Geographic  Magazine 
(Washington),  on  the  island  of  Capri,  near 
Naples,  Italy,  which  he  styles  in  a  sub- 
head "An  Imperial  Residence  and  Probable 
Wireless  Station  of  Ancient  Rome."  Mr. 
Kingman's  theory  of  the  "wireless  stations" 
is  built  up  partly  from  facts  and  partly- 
from  fancy.  Tacitus  says  that  the  Em- 
peror Tiberius,  who  had  a  palace  on  the  ' 
island,  received  signals  there.  Ancient 
lighthouses  were  sometimes  used  for 
signaling,  and  there  are  the  ruins  of  an  old 
Roman  lighthouse-tower  on  the  island, 
whence  ]Mr.  Kingman  says  signals  by 
mirror  could  have  been  sent  direct  to 
Rome  "with  onlj^  one  relay.  This  ruined 
tower  stands  on  a  headland  about  one 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea  and  is  "one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  ruins 
on  the  entire  island."  Writes  Mr.  Kingman! 

"What  right  have  we  to  assume  that 
Capri  was  a  signal-station — an  imperial 
wireless-station  of  ancient  Rome? 

"In  the  first  place,  we  know  that  the 
ancients  signaled  in  various  ways  and 
over  long  distances.  They  signaled  by 
T)eacon-fires,  by  beacon-smoke,  by  pigeons, 
by  flags,  and  by  shouting  from  one  sentinel 
to  another. 

"Lighthouses  are  as  old  as  the  earliest 
chapters  of  the  Bible.  Beacon-fires  and 
I)eacon-smoke  were  commonly  used  by 
the  early  Greeks,  and  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  more  practical  Romans  should 
not  have  employed  improved  methods, 
such  as  heliographing. 

"We  do  know  that  at  the  siege  of 
Syracuse  by  Marcellus  mirrors  were  em- 
ployed by  Archimedes;  and  tho  we  may 
doubt  the  burning  of  vessels  from  shore 
by  mirrors,  as  stattsd  of  that  occasion,  we 
can  appreciate  the  blinding  (sffect  of  many 
mirrors  on  the  eyes  of  the  navigators  of  the 
attacking  vessels.  That  is  what  probably 
happened  during  that  conflict.  At  any 
rate,  it  shows  that  the  great  Archimedes, 
at  least,  had  found  some  use  for  mirrors 
other  than  the  usual  one. 

"In  imperial  times  the  Romans  had 
mirrors  large  enough  to  reflect  the  entire 
person;  they  ev(!n  had  mirrors  of  glass 
l)acked  with  tin  instead  of  quicksilvc-r. 

"Altho  there  are  no  refenmccs  in  ancient 
writings  to  the  use  of  signaling  by  mirrors, 
such  a  simple  and  effective!  method  surely 
must  have  been  (!mi)loyed.  A  most  signif- 
icant thing  is  th*'  old  story  of  a  mirror  on 
the  Alexandrian   Pharos: 

"'Alexander  the;  (Jreat  j)lac(!d  on  tin- 
top  of  tho  tower  a  mirror  constructed 
with  so  much  art  that  by  means  of  it  he 
could  see  the  iU-i:ls  of  his  enemies  at  one 
hundred  leagues  distance';  and,  to  enter 
still  more  into  j)arti'Milars,  'a  Onick  natried 
SodoruH,  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
broke  the  mirror  while  tho  garri.son  of  the 
town  was  asleep.' 


"Now  any  tradition,  no  matter  how  dis- 
torted, has  its  roots  in  truth;  and  this 
one  leaves  us  with  the  feeling  that  there  was 
a  mirror  on  the  tower.  The  most  likely 
reason  for  its  presence  there  is  that  it  was 
used  to  signal  with  in  daylight  hours;  in 
other  words,  it  was  used  for  heliographing. 

"Signaling  was  certainly  a  common 
military  pi-actise  among  the  ancients, 
and  ancient  writers,  such  as  Vergil,  yli^schy- 
lus,  and  Herodotus,  frequently  alluded  to  it. 

"An  interesting  case  of  long-distance 
signaling  by  relaying  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  in  which  it  appears  that  certain 
tidings  were  sent  to  Xerxes  in  Asia  by 
means  of  a  line  of  beacon-fires  arranged 
through  the  Greek  islands. 

"The  ancients  went  further  than  sim- 
ply announcing  some  prearranged  mes- 
sage; they  had  codes  and  sent  long 
messages.  The  Greeks  signaled  on  one 
occasion  one  hundred  miles  at  one  jump. 
This  was  from  Mt.  Chigri,  1,698  feet,  to 
Mt.  Athos,  6,500  feet.' 

"The  subject  is  one  of  absorbing  inter- 
est, but  little  touched  on  by  archeologists. 
Polybius,  the  Greek  historian,  has  de- 
scribed ancient  signaling  methods  in  con- 
siderable detail,  particularly  an  ingenious 
and  elaborate  method  invented  by  Cleo- 
xenus  and  Democlitus  and  perfected  by 
Polybius  himself. 

' '  Briefly,  this  method  was  about  as  fol- 
lows, the  letters  of  the  alphabet  being 
arranged  on  five  boards: 


A 

F 

K 

P 

U 

B 

G 

L 

Q 

V 

C 

H 

M 

R 

w 

D 

I 

N 

S 

X 

E 

J 

0 

T 

z 

"To  send  any  letter,  such  as  H,  the 
signaling  party  raised  two  torches,  because 
H  is  in  the  second  column.  Next,  three 
torches  were  raised,  as  H  is  the  third  letter 
in  its  column.  Very  briefly,  this  was  the 
theory. 

"The  system  was  effective  at  about  ten 
miles,  and,  tho  designed  for  torches,  it 
could  be  easily  modified  for  mirror-signaling, 
as  it  contains  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  best  modern  system  of  signaling. 

"If  the  Greeks  could  invent  such  a 
theory  of  communication,  it  would  seem 
likely  that  the  Romans,  a  century  and 
a  half  later,  could  have  perfected  its 
practise  by  using  mirrors.  Even  our 
American  Indians,  having  mirrors,  sig- 
naled with  them  extensively,  both  on  the 
plains  and  in  the  Rockies,  the  chief  fre- 
quently being  enabled  to  direct  his  warriors 
with  certainty  from  a  distant  point  over- 
looking the  field." 

Gallup's  "Handbook  of  Military  Sig- 
naling" states  that  "under  favorable 
conditions  the  distance  to  which  messages 
may  be  sent  and  rec(av(>d  is  only  limited 
by  the  curvature  of  the  earth."  Mirror- 
signals  have  been  seen  with  the  unassisted 
eye  at  distances  of  160  miles.  Mr.  King- 
man goes  on: 

"The  reasonableness  of  the  Capri  'wire- 
l(!ss'  station  tluiory  tempts  one  to  specu- 
late! as  to  how  much  signaling  was  done 
and  how  it  was  done.  It  will  b(!  r(>m(!m- 
bered  that  Tiberius,  the  unj)opular  suc- 
cessor of  Augustus,  spent  <'l(!V(!n  years 
of  his  reign  on  Caj)ri,  and  without  coming 
to  Rome  dinicted  most  succ(!ssfully  the 
affairs  of  tho  vast  Eiti[)ir(!.  He  ev(!n  foiled 
the  conspiracy  of  his  Irusfcd  minister, 
Sejanus,  who  was  supposed  to  have  general 
charge  of  affairs  after  Tiberius  retired  to 
th(!  island. 


"Tho  Tiberius  went  to  Capri  an  old 
man,  he  Avas  the  actual  ruler — emperor, 
in  fact — and  his  heavy  hand  was  felt  all 
over  the  Empire  until  the  very  end.  With 
regular  new  bulletins  and  reports,  received 
daily  if  need  be,  containing  confidential 
information,  he  would  be  able  to  issue 
instructions  and  manage  affairs  as  thor- 
oughly as  if  he  were  in  Rome. 

"Possibly  the  Publica  Acta  (Senate 
journal)  and  the  Diurna  Acta  (authorized 
news)  were  sent  to  Capri  by  signal  instead 
of  by  messenger.  I  hazard  the  theory  of 
miiTors  because  of  its  simplicity  and  con- 
vincing character.  Signaling  by  beacon 
seems  too  primitive  for  the  wonderful 
civilization  of  the  Empire.  Of  course,  at 
night-time  beacon-fires  would  have  to  be 
employed;  mirror-signaling  was  a  fair- 
weather  method. 

"The  mirror  system  would  cost  no 
money  to  operate,  would  be  easy  to  use, 
and  by  it  long  signals  could  be  sent.  In 
times  of  stress,  the  primitive  beacon 
would  have  to  be  employed  when  there 
was  no  sun. 

"This  is  a  mere  surmise,  without  basis 
other  than  the  general  advanced  character 
of  Roman  civilization,  which  lacked  little 
we  have  to-day.  The  Romans  were  not 
artistic,  but  they  were  wonderful  mechanics, 
hydraulic  engineers,  sanitarj^  engineers,  and 
great  builders  of  all  kinds  of  structures 
and  highways. 

"The  distance  in  an  air-line  between 
Rome  and  Capri  is  130  miles — too  long 
for  direct  signaling:  but  if  we  look  along 
the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  we  find 
numerous  mountains  affording  points  where 
the  signals  could  be  relayed.  The  fre- 
quency of  the  relaying  would  depend 
on  the  conditions.  The  highest  point  on 
Capri  is  Monte  Solaro,  1,980  feet.  The 
pharos  was  about  one  thousand  feet  above 
sea-level.  A  line  drawn  from  the  phares 
to  Monte  Circeo,  on  the  Campanian  coast, 
just  grazes  the  island  of  Isehia;  but  the 
line  of  sight  would  be  well  above  the  island, 
as  the  summit  of  Circeo  is  1,775  feet. 

"On  a  clear  day  it  is  possible  to  stand 
on  this  storied  summit  and,  facing  north, 
see  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  and, 
turnyig  to  the  south,  see  Isehia  and 
Capri.  There  is  a  semaforo  at  Monte 
Circeo  in  actual  operation  to-day,  just  as 
there  is  also  a  semaforo  on  the  telegrafo 
hill  at  Capri. 

"Nothing  could  have  been  easier  than 
to  increase  the  number  of  relay  stations, 
altho  we  may  be  sure  the  efficient  Romans 
would  signal  over  as  long  distances  as 
possible. 

"When  Tiberius  retired  to  Capri  he 
took  with  him,  among  others,  the  mathema- 
tician and  astrologer,  Thrasjdlus,  who 
would  be  an  expert  on  optics,  if  there  were 
any  such  at  this  time.  Moreover,  the 
Emperor  was  the  greatest  general  of  his 
time  and  would  be  intimat(!ly  acquainted 
with  long-distance  signaling  in  its  ev(>ry 
d(!tail. 

"There  is  a  ])assage  in  Tacitus  that 
r(>f(!rs  to  signaling  from  Rome  to  Capri. 
This  is  as  follows:  'Meanwhile  he  [Tiber- 
ius] was  ui)on  the  watch  from  the  summit 
of  a  lofty  cliff  for  the  signals  which  he  had 
ordered  to  be  made  if  anything  occurred, 
lest  the  nu>ssengers  should  be  tardy. 
Ev(>n  when  he  had  quite!  foiled  the  con- 
spiracy of  Sejanus,  ho  was  still  haunt(>d 
with  fears  and  api)reh<'nsi()ns,  insomuch 
that  he  n(!ver  onc(!  stirred  out  of  the  Villa 
Jovis  for  nine  months.' 

"Without  undue  effort  of  jhe  imagina- 
tion, we  can  picture  Tiberius  r(!ceiving 
the  signals  from  Rome  announcing  the 
tnsachory  of  Sejanus,  and  wo  can  sympa- 
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thize  with  him  iu  this  final  distress.' 
Added  to  the  enforced  early  separation 
from  Vipsania,  his  first  wife,  a  lifelonij- 
sorrow;  the  disgraee  of  Julia,  his  second 
wife;  the  death  of  his  splendid  son, 
Drusus,  and  other  personal  domestic 
afflictions — this  final  disappointment,  the 
defection  of  his  friend  and  trusted  minister, 
must  have  come  as  a  cruel  blow  to  the  old 
man." 


LUBRICATING   THE   HUMAN 
MACHINERY 

CLEVER  men  are  not  hard  to  find; 
but  clever  men  who  will  work  to- 
gether are  rare.  This  dictum,  credited  to 
"a  well-known  engineer"  by  Prof.  P.  B. 
McDonald,  of  Xew  York  University,  has 
a  very  important  bearing  on  industrial 
problems,  for  in  the  industries,  Professor 
McDonald  says,  "curious,  often  ridiculous 
disputes"  are  constantly  occurring.  Writ- 
ing in  The  E ngineering  News-Record  (K e\v 
York,  November  6),  ProfesSdr  ^McDonald 
calls  attention  to  this  as  one  phase  of  in- 
dustrial unrest  and  suggests  that  the  cause 
of  it  may  be  a  too  great  standardization  of 
our  habits — a  reaction  against  the  extreme 
individualism  in  vogue  a  quarter  of  a 
centurj'  ago.  The  acme  of  standardization 
is  "efficiency,"  which  Professor  McDonald 
apparently  thinks  minimizes  the  personal 
element  and  makes  the  worker  feel  that 
he  is  merely  a  cog  in  a  machine.  This  feel- 
ing is  the  breeder  of  strikes  and  industrial 
unrest,  whereas  the  treatment  of  one's 
men  as  human  beings  results  generally  in 
contentment  and  harmony.  Writes  Pro- 
fessor McDonald: 

"At  Xitro,  W.  Va.,  where  many  millions 
of  government  money  were  spent  on  a  great 
smokeless-powder  plant,  the  directing  rep- 
resentative of  the  War  Department,  Milo  S. 
Ketchum,  was  kept  busy  settling  disputes 
over  conflicting  authority.  Like  General 
CiOethals  at  Panama,  he  had  to  decide,  iu 
addition  to  disi)utes  between  officials  and 
departm(;nts,  such  ticklish  questions  as 
whether  clothes-lines  and  dogs  should  bo 
allowed  in  the  town,  to  what  extent  gov- 
ernment automol)iies  and  telephpnes  should 
be  used  for  private  puri>os(»«,  and  the  ap- 
jiortionment  of  responsibility  in  ueigJibor- 
hood  spite-wars.  In  an  old  community 
such  difficulties  are  not  so  likely  to  arise,  or 
at  least  they  settle  themselves,  but  in  a 
'company  town,'  or  where  petty  ofticials 
<-outend  for  predominance  in  various  de- 
])arttn(!nts,  or  where  contractors  0])pos() 
inspectors,  even  a  judicial  dictalor  with 
the  ability  of  JIarun-al-Uashid  has  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  peace. 

"Tlie  psychologists  who  served  the 
(jovernment  during  the  war  suggest  that 
the  problem  of  the  future  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  industry  will  lie  in  conforming 
routine  and  Ijun-aucratic  machinery  so 
that  exceptional  individuals — of  whom  the 
Murn>)er  is  very  large — can  do  the  work  for 
whi<;h  they  are  fitted  und(;r  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  Such  exceptional 
individuals  are  likely  to  possess  urmsual 
talent  behind  the  unlikfrliest-looking  and 
unlikeliest-acting  exteriors. 

"A  few  years  ago,  during  the  reaction 


against  individualism,  they  were  largely 
disregarded  or  ridiculed  as  'cranks,'  but  a 
broader  poliej^  is  now  becoming*,  evident. 
It  is  being  realized  that  many  apparently 
normal  people  may  develop  occasional 
'queer  streaks'  and  CAnnce  stubborn  pre- 
jiossessions  about  trivial  mattefs,  and  that 
the  handling  of  such  irregularities  is  going 
to  be  of  more  consequence  than  might  at 
first  appear.  We  hear  of  labor  strikes 
nowadays  over  gri(>vances  about  eating 
lunch  on  company  time,  or  the  recognition 
of  a  committee,  or  the  attitude  of  a  straw- 
boss.  The  executive  in  most  demand, 
particularly  by  unpopular  corporations, 
is  the  man  who  can  adjudicate  the  'head 
off'  such  outbreaks. 

"Possibly  the  curious,  often  ridiculous, 
disputes  which  are  occurring  in  industry 
are  a  consequence  of  too  much  mechanizing 
of  the  habits  of  hiiman  beings.  At  the  end, 
of  the  nineteenth  century  there  came  al 
reaction  against  the  extreme  individual- 
ism which  WTiters  like  Herbert  Spencer  had 
made  popular,  and  Americans  underwent 
a  craze '^or  standardizing  everything  that 
possibly  couVl  be  standardized.  The  high 
point  of'  tVis  standardization  campaign 
was  reached  •  iu  Taylor's  efficiency  engi- 
neering, and  whjlo  the  merit  of  the  api)lica- 
tion  of  scientific  method  to  the  details  of 
human  activity  is  well  recognized,  it  is 
also  acknowledged  that  human  beings 
must  be  treated  like  human  beings." 

The  establishment  of  grievance  or  wel- 
fare or  sociological  departments  to  keep  the 
employees  contented  has  had  some  measure 
of  success,  but  are  likely  to  be  counteracted, 
Professor  McDonald  thinks,  by  conscious 
separation  from  the  actual  operating  ex- 
perience of  the  daily  work.  It  is  as  tho  a 
man  went  into  a  department-store,  he  says, 
and  received  unpleasant  treatment  from  a 
floor-walker,  for  which  the  only  satisfac- 
tion that  could  be  obtained  was  an  apology 
from  another  official  whose  daily  task  con- 
sisted in  making  apologies  and  who  had 
little  or  no  contact  with  the  floor-walker. 
The  obvious  solution  would  consist  in 
employing  floor-walkers  more  capable  of 
understanding  and  dealing  with  human 
beings.  There  could  well  be  a  little  more 
trusting  to  one's  intuition,  rather  than  to 
oi'ganization,  in  tho  directing  of  cnter])rise 
and  in  the  selection  of  loaders.     He  goes  on : 

"Since  it  is  obvious  that  every  one  can 
not  be  a  boss  or  'a  leader  of  the  band,'  tho 
only  consistent  way  of  attaining  harmony 
and  loyalty  throughout  an  organization  is  to 
put  in  the  positions  of  leaders  only  those 
men  who  possess  the  qualities  of  leadership. 
The  average  emi)loyee  does  not  object  to 
working  undc^r  the  direction  of  a  man  who 
really  is  a  leader;  what  he  does  object  to 
is  working  und('r  a  'bounder'  or  'two-spot.' 
Most  soldiers  wlio  served  during  the  war 
are  familiar  with  tho  feeling  which  Arnold 
B(!nnett  has  described  as  coming  to  the 
young  subaltern  who  was  marching  in  a 
review  past  a  general;  the  soldi(!r  sudchiuly 
realized  that  in  the  person  of  the  general 
was  that  quality  of  lead(!rship  which  could 
induce  men  to  lay  down  their  lives  at 
his  order — men  otherwise  selfish  and 
iiideix'iident. 

"We  are  told  that  Carlyle's  ideas  on 
hero-worship  are  extravagant,  but  wo 
should  realize  that  without  the  hero- 
worshij)  that  is  instinctive  in  the  human 
race  democracy  would  be  only  chaos  and 
anarchy.     It  is  impossible  for  employees  to 


feel  the  least  symptom  of  deference  toward 
many  of  the  industrial  officials  who  are 
set  to  direct  them.  When  such  misplaced 
bosses  become  fairly  numerous  in  mines 
and  factories,  an  epidemic  of  unrest  and 
strikes  begins.  It  is  an  indication  that  the 
personal  element  has  been  neglected;  that 
positions  demanding  leadership  have  multi- 
plied faster  than  the  employers  have 
ferreted  Out  real  leadei"s;  that  to  the 
wrong  men  has  been  given  authority  over 
employees,  who  are  quick  to  detect  such 
mistakes. 

"Workmen  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
they  care  as  much  about  the  personal  treat- 
ment which  they  receive  in  their  work 
as  they  do  about  the  wages  paid.  Many 
men  prefer  to  work  for  less  wages  on  a  posi- 
tion where  they  are  looked  upon  as  human 
beings  than  to  receive  high  pay  but  scant 
personal  consideration  under  bosses  who 
should  be  driving  trucks  or  ringing  up 
fares.  Man  is  still  a  very  human  individual 
and  there  are  limits  to  the  power  of  higher 
wages.  An  additional  payment  of  so  few 
cents  per  hour  can  not  permanently* 
recompense  men  for  the  genei'al  lack  of 
consideration  for  the  personal  element 'in 
employees.  Much  of  the  unrest  and  dis- 
content now  so  prevalent  throughout  the 
country  is  caused  not  so  much  by  low 
wages  or  long  hours  as  by  a  neglect  of  the 
personal  element  in  industry.  This  per- 
sonal element  can  be  supplied,  not  by  the 
creation  of  a  new  department  in  organiza- 
tion, but  by  a  general  change  in  attitude 
and  policy  in  the  personnel  of  officials. 
There  are  indications  that  such  a  change 
is  under  way.  A  franker  recognition  of  the 
need  for  it  may  bring  it  about  more  surely 
and  expeditiously." 


THE  LEAD-PENCIL  IS  SAFE 

USERS  of  lead-pencils  may  breathe 
freely.  To,  be  sure,  the  famous 
Tennessee  cedar,  of  which  American  pencils 
have  been  chiefly  made,  is  practically  ex- 
hausted, but  a  stand  of  juniper  suitable  for 
pencils — probablj'  the  greatest  collection  of 
pencil- wood  in  the  world — has  recently  been 
discovered  in  Oregon.  A  writer  in  The 
Went  Coast  Lumberman  (Seattle)  tells  us 
that  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  particu- 
larly during  the  last  two,  there  has  been 
extreme  shortage  of  wood  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  slats  from  which  lead- 
pencils  are  made. 

The  wood  from  Avhich  these  have  been 
manufactured  is  commonly  known  as 
Tennessee  cedar.  !Many  thousand  cases  of 
these  slats  have  in  past  years  been  manu- 
factured from  the  Southern  juniper-trees. 
The  supply,  however,  has  been  diminishing 
from  year  to  year  until  now  the  slat- 
factories  of  the  South  are  utilizing  every 
l)ossil)lc  means  of  securing  wood  even  to 
tho  extent  of  buying  up  old  fence-rails 
and  fence-posts.     Wo  read: 

"Shortly  after  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice, the  dealers  and  manufacturers  of 
pencil-slats  in  tho  Eastern  States  were 
swamped  and  flooded  with  an  enormous 
demand  for  them.  Tho  price  increased 
from  2")  per  cent,  to  fyO  per  cent,  and  tho 
scarcity  for  consumption  in  this  country 
became  oven  more  acute. 

"The  liit(!rnali()iial  Lumb(>r  Export 
(.,'om])any,  a  corporation  whose  officers  aro 
Robert  K.  Dykes  and  C.  R.  Roy,  of 
Seattle,  began  acti\e  business  iu  January, 
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ARMCO  IRON 


Resists 
Rust 


Armco  Iron 
Reduces  Costly  Metal  Replacements 


T3  Y  reducing  the  need  of  costly  replacements, 
"^"^  Armco  Iron  annually  saves  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  manufacturers  and  users  of 
heavy-gauge  metal  products  such  as  Freight 
Cars,  Freight  Car  Doors,  Rail  Braces,  Smoke- 
Stacks,  Mining  Cars,  Gas,  Oil  and  Water  Tanks, 
Welded  Barrels. 

The  unrivalled  purity  and  evenness  of  Armco 
Iron  make  for  unusual  durability  and  resistance 
to  various  forms  of  corrosion.  These  same 
factors  of  purity  and  evenness  also  give  to  Armco 
(American  Ingot)  Iron  perfect  welding  qualities, 


either  for  repair  work  or  for  the  manufacture 
of  stoves  and  other  metal  products  where  the 
sheets  are  welded  directly  together. 

All  manufacturers  and  users  of  heavy  sheet 
metal  products  who  want  to  benefit  by  metal 
conservation  of  an  exceptional  degree,  should 
get  in  touch  with  us  at  once. 

Durable    Rivets 

Armco  Iron  Punched  Rivets,  }^"  in  diameter  or  larger, 
are  made  by  the  Fort  Pitt  Rivet  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Armco  Iron  Cold  Headed  Rivets,  ^4"  in  diameter  or 
smaller,  are  made  by  the  Fowler  Rivet  Co.,  Braddock,  Pa. 


THE  AMERICAN   ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY 
Box  300,   Middletow^n,  Ohio 


The  trade-mark  ARMCO  carries  the  ascurance  that 
products  beetring  that  mark  are  manufactured  by  The 
American  RoUine  Mill  Company  with  the  skill,  intel- 
ligence  and   fidelity  associated    with  its   products,  and 


hence  can  be  depended  upon  to  possses  in  the  highest 
decree  the  merit  claimed  for  them.  The  trade- 
mark ARMCO  is  registered  in  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office. 
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Never  heard  of  these  people  before,  but- 


11 


Just  so;  how  natural  it  is  for 
human  beings  to  judge  by  impres- 
sions. We  try  to  "size  up"  a  man 
by  his  handwriting  on  the  envel- 
ope, by  his  voice,  by  his  waistcoats. 
It's  instinctive.    We  all  do  it. 

Now  suppose  it  is  your  letterhead 
in  his  hand.  Aren't  you  glad  it's 
Systems  Bond  that  is  giving  him 
that  first  impression — Systems 
Bond,  which  "crackles"  so  confi' 
dently  in  his  grasp.  There  is  some* 
thing  there  besides  mere  paper — 
there's  a  vitality  that  supports  the 
substance  of  your  letter. 

For  Systems  Bond  is  a  rag-content 
paper— and  loft-dried  to  boot. 
Tough    and    durable    with    its 
long  rag  fibres,  Systems  has  the 
firm,    close    texture    and    rich 


finish  that  are  the  result  of  slow, 
natural  seasoning.  Beyond  all  this. 
Systems  Bond  is  sold  at  a  business 
man's  price  —  a  price  appreciated 
by  the  shrewd  judge  of  values. 

Standardize  on  Systems — the  un- 
varying bond  paper.  Ask  your 
printer  to  use  it  on  your  next  let- 
terhead order.  He  knows  Systems, 
and  he  can  obtain  for  you,  free,  a 
copy  of  our  book,  "The  Modern 
Manufacture   of  Writing   Paper". 

Systems  Bond  is  the  standard 
bearer  of  a  comprehensive  group 
of  papers — a  grade  for  every  Bond 
and  Ledger  need  —  all  produced 
under  the  same  advantageous 
conditions — and  including  the 
well  known  Pilgrim,Transcript, 
Atlantic  and  Manifest  Marks. 


EASTERN   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Mills  at  Bangor  and  Lincoln,  Maine 


HieJiag-contentLqft-dried  Taper  attheHeasonableTrice 


^ 


^^ 
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1919.  For  a  year  and  a  half  prior  to  this 
Mr.  Roy  had  been  investigating  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  export  trade  in  specialty 
items  of  lumber. 

"With  a  knowledge  that  large  quanti- 
ties of  pencil-slats  were  needed  in  this 
country  and  in  foreign  countides,  more 
particularly  J*apan,  he  made  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  woods  of  the  Pacific 
coast  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  slats 
which  would  be  equal  to  the  Southern 
wood." 

Mr.  Roy  is  quoted  as  saying,  in  part, 
regarding  the  outcome  of  his  search : 

"We  visited  practically  all  corners  of 
both  States,  but  finally  located  near  the 
city  of  Bend,  Oregon,  the  largest  mer- 
chantable body  of  juniper  timber  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and,  no  doubt,  in  the  world. 

"At  present  the  company  has  acquired 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  feet  of  the 
choicest  and  largest  juniper-trees  in  that 
district,  an  estimated  run  of  over  ten  years. 

"The  Western  juniper  in  this  district 
grows  to  a  height  of  about  forty  feet.  The 
foliage  is  very  bushy  and  the  bark  re- 
sembles cedar  to  a  great  extent,  except  that 
it  is  more  seamed.  This  tree  grows  on  top 
of  the  lava  ash  and  has  no  tap  root.  Some 
of  the  trees  will  measure  almost  six  feet 
through  at  the  butt,  but  the  average  will 
run  about  eighteen  inches  and  the  major- 
ity of  them  are  very  hollow-butted,  altho 
one  can  note  two  trees  standing  together, 
one  of  which  will  be  sound  to  the  roots 
and  the  other  will  be  nothing  but  a  shell. 

!'The  wood  in  the  red  juniper  above 
mentioned  and  from  which  the  slats  are 
to  be  manufactured  is  reddish-brown  in 
color.  Out  of  the  majority  of  the  trees 
a  portion  of  the  trunk  from  six  to  eight 
fe^t  in  length  can  be  secured  which  is  free 
of  limbs.  Some  of  the  trunks  are  large 
enpugh  also  to  use  for  the  manufacture 
of  small  cants  or  blocks  from  which  the 
pelieil-slats  are  made.  In  logging  Western 
juniper  it  is  only  necessary  to  hitch  a  team 
of  horses  to  one  of  the  largest  trees  and  it 
can  be  readily  pulled  over,  there  being  no 
tap  root.  It  seems  a  very  peculiar  coinci- 
dence.' By  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
country  in  which  this  juniper  grows  is  verj^ 
much  wind-swept  and  by  reason  of  the 
heavy  foliage  one  w#uld  think  the  trees 
would  blow  over.  They  do  not  seem  to  do 
so,  however.  The  stand  in  question  has  un- 
doubtedly been  growing  for  hundreds  of 
years. 

"The  trees  are  limbed  as  far  as  the 
merchantable  timber  runs,  after  which 
they  are  bucked  into  small  logs,  which  are 
trucked  by  automobile  to  the  factory, 
where  the  pencil  blocks  are  sawed,  each 
block  in  this  factory  being  of  uniform 
length  and  uniform  width.  It  is  then  run 
through  a  gangsaw  in  such  a  manner  that 
all  vertical  grain  pieces  will  be  cut  out, 
after  which  it  is  trimmed  to  the  desired 
length.  Each  slat  measures  about  three- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Six-ply 
slats  measure  about  two  and  one-eighth 
inches  in  width  and  the  slat  is  seven  and 
one-fourth  inches  in  length. 

"After  passing  through  the  trimmer,  the 
slats  are  carried  on  a  conveyer  to  the  sort- 
ing bins,  where  they  are  crated  and  later 
tied  into  bundles  and  packed  into  cases, 
each  ease  containing  sufficient  slats  to 
manufacture  one  hundred  gross  lead- 
pencils.  By  reason  of  the  clearness  of  this 
wood  and  absence  of  knots,  rot,  worm- 


holes,  and  sap,  the  slats  are  almost  abso- 
lutely clear  and  free  from  defects,  par- 
ticularly the  first  and  second  qualities." 


DEAD  TEETH 

WHEN  the  nerve  or  pulp  of  a  tooth 
has  been  "killed"  or  removed,  the 
tooth  itself  is  dead,  and  should  no  more 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the 
live  body  than  should  any  other  bit  of 
dead  tissue.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  Dr. 
Josef  Novitzky,  of  San  Francisco,  forced 
upon  him  by  five  years  of  research  work, 
done  very  largely  in  the  laboratory  of 
surgical  pathology  of  Leland  Stanford 
University.  Dr.  Novitzky's  results,  con- 
tributed to  various  medical  journals,  have 
also  been  published  in  pamphlet  form. 
That  they  are  not  in  accordance  ^ath 
general  dental  practise,  every  one  will 
recognize.  Dentists  everywhere  are  ac- 
customed to  "kill  the  nerves"  in  teeth  and 
allow  them  to  remain  in  the  mouth. 
Dr.  Novitzky  asserts,  however,  that  there 
is  now  a  general  agreement  on  the  part 
of  the  best  dentists  and  surgeons  that  if  a 
tooth  under  these  conditions  is  really  dead, 
it  is  likely  to  become  a  dangerous  focus  of 
infection  and  should  be  removed.  Some 
authorities,  however,  deny  that  such  a 
tooth  is  itself  "dead,"  and  assert  that  it 
may  continue  to  receive  nourishment 
through  its  solid  mass,  or  "cementum." 
This  contention  Dr.  Novitzky  thinks  he 
has  substantially  disproved  by  his  in- 
vestigations. He  writes  in  The  American 
Journal    of   Surgery: 

"  It  is  not  strange  that  medical  and  dental 
diagnosticians  have  not  reached  a  very 
definite  understanding  as  to  whether, 
'after  the  usual  attention  by  the  average 
dental  practitioner,  there  still  remains  in 
and  about  the  teeth  infection  sufficient  to 
induce  a  focal  area,  with  eventual  serious 
consequences  to  the  entire  body.'  For 
medical  diagnosticians,  in  spite  of  striking 
exceptions  .  .  .  have  tended  to  leave  every- 
thing regarding  the  teeth  in  the  hands  of 
dentists.  And  dentists  worthy  of  the 
name  of  oral  diagnosticians  are  few  and 
far  between.  The  average  dental  prac- 
titioner has  had  little  knowledge  of  pathol- 
ogy. What  was  taught  him  in  dental 
colleges  concerning  septic  conditions  of 
teeth  and  jaws  was  in  many  cases  wrong. 
On  this  wrong  foundation  the  average 
dentist  would  build  up  a  lifelong  practise 
of  incorrect  treatment.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  physicians,  and  some  den- 
tists, especially  on  the  Pacific  coast,  are 
not  disregai'ding  the  teeth  as  possible 
sources  of  dangerous  infections;  and  the 
main  problem  of  dentists  has  become  that 
of  septic  teeth  and  jaws. 

' '  During  the  past  few  years  I  have  stated 
very  positively  on  several  occasions  that 
all  devitalized  teeth  are  dead  teeth  and 
subject  to  the  laws  of  infection  and  putre- 
faction. This  has  been  stated  not  as  my 
opinion,  but  as  the  inevitable  conclusion 
drawn  from  the  careful  pathological  ex- 
aminations of  hundreds  of  devitalized 
teeth.  Of  these  hundreds  of  devitalized 
teeth,  there  was  not  one  which,  six  months 
after  devitalization,  did  not  show  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  infection. 

"Nevertheless,  the  results  of  such  care- 
ful ^  pathological    examinations    have    not 


been  accepted.  There  are  still  leaders  of 
the  dental  profession  who  definitely  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  a  devitalized  tooth 
may  be  retained  in  the  jaw  and  aseptically 
filled.  ...  It  is  claimed  that  Rontgen-ray 
examinations  and  cultural  tests  will  es- 
tablish this  opinion  as  a  fact.  But  I 
have  failed  to  find  any  statement  to  the 
effect  that  any  one  properly  conducting 
cultural  test,  six  months  after  tooth-pulp 
devitalization,  did  actually  establish  the 
lack  of  infection  as  a  fact. 

"The  presence  or  absence  of  septic 
areas  is  not  a  thing  to  be  determined  by 
opinion  or  arguments  upon  theory.  We 
have  here  a  clear  question  capable  of  being 
decided  by  arguments  of  fact. 

"The  answer  to  the  question  whether  a 
devitalized  tooth  can  be  retained  in  a  per- 
manently sterile  condition  in  the  mouth 
depends  on  whether  a  devitalized  tooth  is 
dead.  Physicians  and  dentists  are  willing 
to  grant  that  when  a  tooth  is  dead,  it  can 
not  be  retained  permanently  sterile  in  the 
mouth.  But  they  are  not  yet  willing  to 
grant  unanimously  that  a  tooth  is  dead' 
when  it  is  devitalized.  IMany  of  them  still 
hold,  that  after  the  pulp  is  removed,  a 
tooth  may  retain  vitality,  may  receive 
nourishment,  ^  and  may  "be  capable  of 
growth.  ...;•.. 

"When  the'  dental  pulp  has  been  re- 
moved and  the  apical  foramen  closed,  the 
only  possible  nourishment  to  the  tooth 
would  be  by  means  of  or  through  the 
cementum  which  surrounds  the  root.  On 
the  possibility  of  such  nourishment  hangs 
the  whole  tale 

' '  The  theory  that  a  tooth  receives  nour- 
ishment by  means  of  or  through  the  cemen- 
tum is  very  attractive;  but  Noyes,  Black, 
Hopewell-Smith,  and  others  have  rejected 
this  theory  by  their  repeated  statements 
that  normal  cementum  is  structureless. 
The  lack  of  structure  in  normal  cementum 
has  been  corroborated  by  my  own  laboratory 
investigations  [which]  .  .  .  show  clearly  that 
cementum  in  normal  thin  layers  froTn  the 
teeth  of  man  is  structureless.  There  is  no 
way  for  blood-vessels  or  blood  to  pass 
from  joint  to  pulp,  or  vice  versa,  except  by 
way  of  the  apical  foramen.  According  to 
Dr.  Southwell,  of  Milwaukee,  when  fluids 
were  sealed  in  the  pulp  chamber  of  an 
extracted  tooth  and  the  tooth  then  placed 
in  another  liquid,  there  was  no  trace  of 
fluid  diffusion  unless  the  cementum  had 
been  removed;  attempts  to  force  com- 
prest  air  through  the  lateral  root  walls  also 
failed. 

"Many  vague  statements  have  been 
made  concerning  the  vitality  of  devitalized 
teeth  and  the  possibility  of  filling  them  so 
that  they  will  not  be  subject  to  infection. 
But  no  evidence  has  been  introduced  to 
prove  that  devitalized  teeth  are  not  dead. 
Such  statements  as  'The  commonly  noted 
persistence  of  sensitiveness  of  root-canal 
dentine  after  thorough  pulp  removal 
suggests  a  cemental  source  of  vitality,  in- 
dependent of  the  pulp,'  are  quite  mis- 
leading. The  sensitiveness  may  suggest  a 
chimerical  source  of  vitality.  But  evi- 
dence proves  clearly  the  lack  of  such 
vitality.  The  sensitive  region  is  apical,  as 
may  be  determined  by  amputating  the 
root^end.  When  the  root-end  is  removed 
the  sensitiveness  disappears.  Dentists 
generally  know  the  pressure  of  air  through 
the  root-end  during  canal  instrumentation 
affects  the  sensitive  nerve  tissue  below  the 
root. 

"Has  any  one  any  real  evidence  to  offer 
concerning  the  vitality  of  devitalized  teeth 
or  the  ■  permanent  immunity  of  them  to 
infection?  Can  any  one  inform  me  of  a 
single  devitalized  tooth  which  six  months 
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The  Strength  of  Universal  Service 


"Behold  the  power  of 
unity,"  declares  the  father 
to  his  sons,  in  Aesop's  fa- 
ble concerning  the  strength 
in  a  bundle  of  sticks  as 
compared  with  the  w^eak- 
ness  in  a  single  stick. 

This  "Power  of  Unity*' is 
of  absolute  necessity  to  the 
strength  of  nations  and  of 
business.  It  is  unity  of  serv- 
ice which  is  the  strength 
and  value  of  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone organization. 

If  all  your  telephone  con- 
versations w^ere  to  be  for- 
ever w^ith  but  one  person, 
a  single  line  w^ould  meet 
all  of  your  needs,  but 
nation-w^ide  service  re- 
quires the  cooperation  of 
all  those  served  as  w^ell  as 


of  all  those  serving. 

The  daily  operation  of 
the  telephone  for  usual, 
local  calls;  its  vitally  im- 
portant operation  for  the 
less-frequent  long-distance 
calls;  both  depend  upon 
the  coordinated  efforts  of 
subscribers  and  telephone 
operators. 

Moreover,  in  these  days 
of  high  costs,  an  economic 
and  universal  service  re- 
quires from  each  individual 
subscriber  his  financial  and 
moral  support. 

Each  community  must 
support  its  telephone  facil- 
ities to  the  best  of  its  ability, 
if  both  it  and  the  rest  of 
the  country  are  to  receive 
the  fullest  benefit. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And   Associated    Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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after  de^vitalization  did  not  show  ti'aees 
of  infection?  Can  any  one  tooth  be  cited 
as  an  exception  to  the  rule  I  have  drawn 
as  a  conclusion  from  the  examinations  and 
cultures  of  hundreds  of  devitalized  teeth — 
the  conclusion  that  all  devitalized  teeth 
aiv  deadj  and,  within  six  months  from  the 
time  of  devitalization,  inft'cted." 

In  another  article,  Dr.  NoAatzky  asserts 
that  ordinarj'  methods  of  extraction  are 
not  sufficient  in  the  case  of  dead  teeth  that 
ii(>ed  removal,  a  minor  surgical  operation 
being  neeessarj^  with  an  expert  to  perform 
it.  The  importance  of  these  various  con- 
tentions of  the  San  Francisco  dental  sur- 
geon, if  upheld  and  generallj'-  adopted  by 
the  profession,  goes  without  saying. 


THE  RESULTS  OF  NATIONAL 
IRRIGATION 

DURING  seventeen  years  past  two 
million  acres  of  worthless  desert  have 
been  made  productive  by  government  irri- 
gation. On  this  land  are  now  employed 
or  housed  approximately  400,000  persons. 
The  present  value  of  the  crops  produced 
thereon  amounts  to  $70,000,000  annually. 
The  increase  of  value  of  tlie  irrigated 
acreage  amounts  to  $356,000,000.  All  the 
money  contributed  by  the  Government  to 
tlie  various  irrigation  projects  will  ulti- 
mately be  repaid  by  the  sale  of  lands, 
except  about  SH  per  cent,  of  the  original 
investment.  These  results  and  others  are 
summarized  by  Ai*thur  P.  Davis,  Director 
and  Cbief  Engineer  of  the  United  States 
Reclamation  Ser\ice,  in  The  Reclamation 
Record  (Washington,  December).  Mr. 
DaAis  reminds  us  at  the  outset  that  the 
full  iuiportance  of  national  irrigation  can 
not  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  In 
the  building  of  new  commonwealths  in  the 
arid  West  the  Government  is  utilizing  un- 
developed resources  and  creating  oppor- 
tunities for  its  citizens.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  law  was  to  create  homes,  and 
this  purpose  has  been  fulfilled  richly  and 
abundantly.  Viewed  from  this  standpoint, 
national  reclamation  has  amply  justified  all 
its  exponents  declared  for  it.    lie  goes  on: 

"Since  1902  the  Reclamation  Service 
has  constructed  the  inigaliou  system  to 
supply  completely  1,780,000  acres  of  land. 
Also  the  capacious  storage  reservoirs  of  the 
Government  arc  furnishing  a  supplemental 
supply  "f  stonnl  water  to  a  million  addi- 
tioiud  aeres  in  other  ))roj(^c(s,  or  a  grand 
total  of  2,780,000  acres. 

"On  the  government-project    lands  are 
40,000  families  in  indeixndent  homes.    The 
population  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages  in| 
these    government    ])roj(>cts    has   been   in-| 
creased  by  an  equal   number  of   families. 
That    is    to    say,  on    th(>    1,7S(),(KK)  acres! 
reclaimed    there    are    now    jjrofilably    cra-| 
|)loyed  and   satisfactorily   housed     100,000' 
|)eoi)le.     The  arguin(Mits  for  increasing  and! 
making    permanent    the    nation's    virility,!' 
prosperity,  and  growth  by  cnviting  more' 
iiomes  of  tiiis  kind  w(;re  nev(>r  more  forci- 
ble   and    unanswerable    than    just    now. 
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The  conservative  richness  of  mahogany 
is  duplicated  in  durable  Art  Metal. 

Experts  agree  that  steel  is  more  practical  for  office  furniture 
and  equipment  than  wood.  It  is  certain  to  have  longer  life. 
It  doesn't  warp  or  swell.  It  is  immune  against  fire — keeps 
records   and   valuable   documents   safe. 

But  until  Art  Metal  perfected  its  special  wood  finish  for  steel 
furniture,  undoubtedly  wood  was  more  beautiful. 

Toda}^  Art  Metal  finishes  in  mahogany,  fumed  oak,  Circas- 
sian walnut,  quartered  oak — in  fact,  any  wood — duplicate  the 
best  cabinet  work  of  master  craftsmen. 

We  may  even  claim  that  if  you  place  an  Art  Metal  desk  or 
filing  cabinet  alongside  of  its  wooden  rival,  you  will  prefer 
our  creation. 

In  buying  equipment  for  your  office  combine  the  greater  use, 
the  longer  life,  the  assured  efficiency  of  steel  with  the  better 
looks  of  the  products  of  the  Art  Metal  Construction  Company 
— the  largest  manufacturers  of  steel  office  furniture  in  the 
world. 


:i 
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Surprises 

You  Can  Serve  With  Bubble  Grains 


Some    morning    serve    Puffed    Rice  or 
Corn  Puffs  in  this  way: 

After    crisping,   douse    with    melted 
butter.    Then  add  your  cream  and  sugar. 

It  will  taste  like  a  dish  of  confections. 
And  men  en- 
joy it  just  as 
much  as  chil- 
dren. 


Add  Puffed  Rice  to  3^our  fruit  dish 
— any  fruit.  Fruit  tastes  best  with 
some  flimsy  crust.  That's  why  we 
have  pies,  tarts  and  shortcakes. 

These  fragile,  nut-like  bubbles    add 
that  crust.    After  a  test  you  will  never 
omit  them. 

For  supper,  float  Puffed  Wheat  in 
milk.  These  are  whole-wheat  bubbles 
toasted.  They  are  four  times  as  porous 
as  bread. 

Children  need  whole  wheat.  They 
need  the  minerals  in  the  outer  coats. 
Served  in  this  way  they  will  revel  in  it. 

After  school 

surprise  the 

children    with 

these  tidbits: 
Douse  Corn  Puffs  or  Puffed  Rice  with 
melted  butter.  Let  them  eat  it  like  pop- 
corn. Children  can  eat  these  grain  dain- 
ties to  their  hearts'  content— they  so 
easily  digest. 

Scatter  Puffed  Rice  or  Corn   Puffs  like  nut-meats  on  ice  cream. 
A  famous  restaurant  in  Chicago  first  suggested  this. 

Puffed  Rice  is  also  used  like  nut-meats  in  home  candy  making — 
to  make  the  candy  porous,  light  and  nutty. 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Puffed 
Rice 


Corn 
Puffs 


Also  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour 


All  steam  exploded — puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size.  Every 
food  cell  blasted  by  Prof.  Anderson's  process,  so  digestion  is  easy 
and  complete. 

These  are  the  greatest  grain  foods  in  existence  and  you  should 
know  them  all. 

Like  Pancakes   Made 
With  Nuts 

Now  wc  make  a  i)ancakc  flour  contain- 
ing ground  Puffed  Rice.  It  makes  llic 
])ancakes  fluffy  and  gives  a  nut-like  flavor. 
The  flour  is  self-raising,  so  you  simjily 
J  add  milk  or  water.  You  never  tasted  |)an- 
cakes  such  as  folks  make  with  Puffed  Rice 
I'aiuake  i-'lour. 

The  Quaker  Qsits  G>mpany 

Sole  Makers 
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American  people  can  not  rightly  claim  to 
have  measured  up  to  their  opportunity 
until  the  deserts  of  the  West  and  the 
unused  agricultural  lands  of  the  balance  of 
the  nation  have  been  replaced  by  vistas  of 
prosperous  farmsteads. 

"When  measured  by  the  yardstick  of 
the  financier — the  dollar — the  results  of 
the  Reclamation  Service  activities  are 
interesting. 

"As  a  creator  of  wealth,  its  service  to 
the  nation  and  the  State  has  been  as  great 
as  in  its  principal  task  of  home-making. 
Out  of  the  uninhabited  and  almost  worth- 
less desert  it  has  carved  an  empire  of 
nearly  2,000,000  acres,  intensively  culti- 
vated, and  producing  crops  whose  annual 
average  gross  returns  per  acre  are  about 
double  those  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

"Since  the  first  government  ditch  began 
ttirning  its  waters  upon  the  land  in  1905 
the  crops  produced  on  the  reclaimed  lands 
have  had  a  total  value  of  more  than 
$250,000,000.  The  present  annual  crop 
returns  are  now  more  than  $70,000,000,  not 
including  the  vahie  of  crops  grown  on  the 
million  acres  outside  of  projects  which  are 
supplied  with  stored  water. 

"The  increase  in  land  values  has  been 
enormous.  In  1902,  the  beginning  of 
government  irrigation,  the  average  value 
of  the  desert  lands  in  the  projects  did  not 
exceed  $10  per  acre.  The  total  value, 
therefore,  of  the  1,780,000  acres  in  govern- 
ment projects  did  not  exceed  $17,800,000. 

"Government  irrigation  has  increased 
the  value  of  the  project  lands  $200  per 
acre,  or  a  total  of  $356,000,000.  It  has 
increased  the  value  of  the  1,000,000  acres 
in  other  projects  by  $100  per  acre,  or 
$100,000,000.  The  increase  in  the  value 
of  land  in  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
within  projects  is  easily  $100,000,000,  or 
a  total  increase  in  land  values  of  $556,- 
000,000,  due  to  this  work. 

"In  connection  with  the  above  summary 
no  consideration  has  been  given  to  1,138,- 
000  acres  of  land  included  in  government 
projects  which  will  be  irrigated  when  the 
engineering  works  are  completed,  the 
present  market  price  of  which  has  increased 
at  least  $50  per  acre  by  reason  of  this  fact. 

"T,he  increase  in  the  price  received  for 
State  lands  included  in  the  projects  and 
now  mostly  disposed  of  was  at  least 
$3,000,000  of  direct  revenue  derived  by 
the  States 

"Under  the  provisions  of  the  reclamation 
act  of  June  17,  1902,  by  which  the  reclama- 
tion fund  was  created,  this  is  made  a 
revolving  fund,  so  that  the  return  of  any 
portion  of  the  investment  is  made  available 
for  reinvestment  in  other  operations.  The 
reclamation  fund,  therefore,  can  be  com- 
l)ari"d  with  capital  invested  in  any  busi- 
ness in  comuKTcial  enterprises,  and  this 
authority  so  to  use  the  fund  makes  possi- 
ble the  construction  of  works  aggregating 
a  cost  gr<>ater  than  the  amount  of  the 
original  investment.  .  .  .  The  construc- 
tion of  new  works  de]iends  upon  the  re- 
payment of  the  cost  by  the  projects  or 
units  of  projects  which  have  been  completed, 
as  l)ut  little  is  being  added  to  the  fund  from 
original  sources.  In  all,  twentj'-seven  proj- 
ects have  been  approved  for  construction, 
and  on  nineteen  of  these  i)ublic  notices 
liav(!  been  issued  announcing  the  construc- 
tion charges  to  be  rei)aid  by  all  or  a  portion 
of  th(^  area 

"Th(!  amount  which  may  not  Ix;  n'- 
turned  in  connection  with  the  constructed 
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projects  is  only  f5,080,000.  If  we  add 
to  this  the  deficit  in  the  operating  account 
to  June  30  ($1,036,000),  we  arrive  at  a  total 
deficit  of  $6,116,000.  This  is  about  5.2 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  invested  in  con- 
structed projects,  or  3.5  per  cent,  of  the 
total  ultimate  cost.  It  is  probable  that  a 
portion  of  the  deficit  in  the  operating- 
account  will  be  returned  by  the  increase 
of  operation  and  maintenance  charges  for 
future  years,  so  that  the  actual  deficit 
Tipon  completion  of  all  xmits  and  projects 
which  have  been  constructed  and  operated 
may  be  less  than  the  figure  given  above." 


HOW  TO  MAKE  OLD  ROADS  GOOD 
AGAIN 

A  MACADAM  road  with  the  old  style 
of  surface  will  not  bear  modern  heavy 
traffic.  It  degenerates  into  a  mass  of 
ruts  and  holes,  and  the  problem  of  giving 
it  a  new  and  adequate  surface,  utilizing 
the  old  material  as  far  as  possible,  is  one 
of  the  most  diiftcult  and  imjiortant  that 
eonfi'onts  the  highway  engineer.  This 
problem,  as  it  is  found  and  has  been  met 
in  Kentucky,  is  discust  in  The  Road-Mal-cr, 
Excavator,  and  Grader  (October)  by  Wil- 
liam N.  Bosler,^  di\  ision  engineer  of  the 
public  road  department  of  that  State.  No 
matter  how  well  macadam  roads  were  con- 
structed in  the  past,  Mr.  Bosler  says,  they 
will  not  stand  under  present-day  condi- 
tions. It  is  true  that  maintenance  is 
economy,  and  the  patrol  system  will  pro- 
long the  life  of  water-bound  macadam 
roads,  but,  generally  speaking,  every  third 
season  resurfacing  is  required.  JSIost  fre- 
quently the  condition  met  in  practise  is 
a  road  surface  filled  with  ruts  and  pot- 
holes, or  entirely  worn  off  though  lack  of 
subd'rainage  and  ditching  or  through 
inferior  grade  of  stone.     He  goes  on: 

"In  central  Kentucky  two  types  of 
macadam  roads  are  met  with,  namely, 
the  old  Telford  and  the  water-bound 
macadam  roads.  Years  ago,  when  ma- 
terials and  labor  were  cheap,  slaAes  were 
used  in  laying  this  Telford  type  of  con- 
struction. To-day,  we  find  the  cross- 
section  of  this  same  Telford  road  distorted 
almost  beyond  recognition  and  with  prac- 
tically  no   metal   covering   remaining. 

"  Being  confronted  with  these  conditions, 
and  a  limited  road  fund  at  hand,  the  road 
engineer  is  up  against  a  tough  proposition. 
In  some  rare  instances  it  might  pay  for 
him  to  salvage  the  remaining  Telford, 
crush  it  with  his  portable  crushing  outfit, 
and  iise  the  stone  thus  derived  in  con- 
structing a  new  water-bound  macadam 
road.  However,  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  such  a  road  would  not  be  the  equal  of 
a  resurfaced  macadam  on  this  existing 
Telford  foundation.  Owing  to  the  present 
cost  of  labor  it  would  be  prohibitive  in  price 
to  attempt  to  relay  the  existing  Telford 
to  its  original  cross-section  and  then  re- 
surface as  water-bound  macadam.  As  a 
solution,  it  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  the 
old  Telford  foundation  should  be  left 
undisturbed  except  where  it  is  above  the 
new  established  grade  and  cross-section, 
and  a  filling  of  creek  gravel  properly  placed 
ivnd  spread  on  the  old  distorted  Telford. 


ESTABLISHED         1869 
FIFTY--  YEARS  ^  OF^  PROGRESS 


HEINZ 

ream  of 
Ibmato 

SOUP 


!m^e  with 

Real  Cream 


T-TERE  is  the  richness  of  pure  cream,  which  nourishes,  and 
the    appetizing   taste    of   ripe    tomatoes,    which    gives    a 
keener  zest  to  the  food  that  follows. 

No  artificial  thickening  or  meat  stock  is  used — nothing  but 
tomatoes  and  real  cream.  And  Heinz  tomatoes  are  sun- 
ripened,  and  gathered  at  just  the  hour  when  they  attain  their 
finest  flavor. 

Heinz  Cream  of  Tomato  Soup  is  perfectly  prepared,  ready 
for  the  table;  smooth,  rich  and  tasty.  Just  heat  it.  A  fine  ex- 
ample of  Heinz  quality. 


Some  of  the 


Vinegars 

Spaghetti 

Baked  Beans 

Tomato  Ketchup 


^//  Heinz  soods  sold  in  Canada  are  'bached  in  Canada 
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DUT  the  countless  miles  of  cavernous  city  streets,  dimly 
■'-^  lighted  suburban  highw^ays  and  pitch  dark  country 
roads  are  too  many  for  him  to  protect  at  every  point. 

"Yale"  gives  every  home,  or  building  of  any  kind, 
its  own  policeman  —  an  alert,  steadfast,  dependable, 
always-on-the-job  guardian. 

"Yale"  Cylinder  Night  Latches  on  all  entrance 
doors  —  husky,  tenacious  Yale  Padlocks  on  chests,  bins 
and  all  out-buildings  —  that  is  the  positive  way  of 
insuring  the  safety  of  your  family  and  the  protection 
of  your  valuables. 

Ya/e  Cylinder  Night  Latches  and  Padlocks  are  only  tivo  oj  the 
better  products  of  protection  and  utility  bearing  the  trade-mark 
^'Yale^'' — see  it  on  Cabinet  Locks,  Builders'"  Locks  and  Hard- 
ivare,  Door  Closers,  and  Chain  Blocks. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

JUiakers   of  the    Yale    Locks 

9  East  40th  Street  New  York  City 


Chicago  Office 
77  East  Lake  Street 


Canadian  Yale  &  Towne  Lid. 
St.  Catharines,  Ontario 


You  need  genuine  "yia/if"  protection. 
Be  sure  you  get  it.  That  means  you  must 
see  the  trade-mark  '  *  Yale. ' '  Look  for 
''Yale '-see  ''Yale"-insist  on  ''Yale.-' 


When  in  Neiv  York  or 
(Chicago  t'isit  our  Ex- 
hibit Rooms.  You  ivill 
be  cordially    --welcomed. 


C-YALE 
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"Next,  spreading  and  rolling  on  the  sub- 
base  just  prepared,  crusht  stone  not  to  ex- 
ceed five  inches  compacted  measurement. 
After  this  screenings  are  spread  and  rolled, 
watered,  and  rerolled  until  the  surface  is 
properly  bound  as  a  water-bound  macadam 
road  surface." 

The  ordinary  water-bound  macadam 
road  that  has  begun  to  deteriorate  is  next 
considered  by  INIr.  Bosler.     He  says  of  it: 

"Our  first  duty  is  to  ascertain  what  the 
existing  structure  consists  of;  how  much 
metal  remains  and  in  what  condition  it  is. 
This  information  can  not  be  obtained  en- 
tirely by  a  mere  surface  inspection.  The 
trench  method — that  is,  digging  a  trench, 
say,  twelve  inches  wide  to  the  full  depth 
of  metal,  across  the  entire  road  gives  the 
best  results.  These  test  trenches  should 
be  taken  every  hundred  feet  or  so.  This 
will  enable  one  to  see  just  where  the  road 
has  worn  and  how  much. 

"Having  determined  the  amount  and 
condition  of  existing  road  metal  and  hav- 
ing established  an  economic  grade  line, 
it  is  our  duty  to  salvage  or  prepare  existing 
road  metal  for  the  new  stone.  Oftentimes 
scarifying  is  misu.sed;  you  disturb  what 
structure  you  had  to  start  with,  and  in 
the  end  j^ou  are  endeavoring  to  bond  by 
rolling  in  one  operation  a  greater  depth  of 
metal  than  can  be  properly  handled.  The 
better  plan  would  be  carefully  to  fill  all 
ruts  and  pot-holes  with  clean  stone,  well 
graded,  and  thoroughlj^  roll  it.  Add  suf- 
ficient metal  to  insure  seven  inches  of  com- 
pacted stone,  spread  to  true  cross-section, 
rolling  it  thoroughly  with  a  ten-ton  roller. 
Add  screenings,  roll  dry,  then  wet,  and 
reroU  until  the  whole  is  thoroughly  bonded 
and  presents  a  smooth  surface." 

If,  however,  the  rutty  road  has  four 
inches  or  more  of  compacted  metal,  but 
is  distorted  in  cross-section,  it  must  be 
scarified  and  rolled  after  filling  the  holes 
and  ruts  with  new  metal.  Sufficient  new 
stone  is  then  added  to  insure  seven  inches 
of  compacted  metal,  and  rolled  until  the 
whole  is  comjiletely  bonded  and  presents  a 
smooth  surface.     ^Ir.  Bosler  goes  on: 

"In  some  cases  one  might  find  a  macadam 
road  of  seven  inches  or  more  of  compacted 
metal  filled  with  holes  and  ruts,  but  re- 
taining its  cross-section  approximatc^ly 
and  is  true  to  line  and  grade.  In  that 
event  it  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  it  is 
usck^ss  and  expensive  to  add  an  arbitrary 
amount  of  new  stone.  The  proper  course 
would  be  to  fill  the  holes  and  ruts  with 
w(-ll-gra(lod  crusht  stone.  Spike,  scarify, 
and  Ikutow  them,  adding  just  sufficient 
new  m(^tal  to  bring  the  road  to  its  proper 
cross-section  after  sliaping. 

"  In  (his  day  of  ina<l(>quate  road  funds  a 
road  engineer  who  can  work  an  (>xisting 
macadam  road  filled  with  ruts  and  holes, 
utilizing  every  ton  of  stone  remaining  in 
it,  and  adding  just  as  li(tl(>  n(>w  stone  as  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  produce  a  well- 
bonded  road  of  smooth  surface,  has  indeed 
accomplislicd  something  that  is  a  credit 
to   liimsclf  and   his  county. 

"  liesuifacing  or  reconstruction  of  water- 
l)oiin<l  macndaui  roads,  und(>r' present-day 
trallic  conditions,  j)res(>nts  i)rol)lems  wor- 
tliy  of  tlie  attention  of  highway  engineers. 
These    probfcMiis    are    of    vast    imi)ortance 
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and  should  be  given  more  earnest  consid- 
eration than  they  have  received  in  the 
past  if  we  wish  to  make  our  road  funds 
cover  a  greater  mileage." 


I' 


SINFUL  SIDE  OF   FEEDING   THE  PIGS 

S  it  more  economical  to  eat  grain  our- 
selves, or  to  feed  it  to  animals  and  then 
eat  their  flesh?  Good  Health  (Battle 
Creek,  Mich.)  pronounces  unhesitatingly 
in  favor  of  the  more  direct  method.  The 
farmer,  says  this  publication,  might  as  well 
burn  up  nine-tenths  of  his  corn  as  to  feed 
it  all  to  the  pigs,  even  if  we  eat  the  pigs 
afterward.  Cereals  are  alwajs  largely 
wasted  by  feeding  tliem  to  domestic 
^.nimals.  When  we  eat  a  beefsteak,  we 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  transformed 
grass  or  grain.  If  the  former,  there  is  a 
aet  gain  in  foodstuffs,  for  we  can  not  eat 
grass.  But  if  it  came  from  grain,  we  are 
eonni\dng  at  an  economic  waste  which, 
we  are  told,  will  be  looked  upon  at  some 
future  daj^  "as  an  act  of  supreme  folly." 
Tjte  writer  even  asserts  that  the  high  cost 
^f  living,  with  the  social  unrest  for  which 
it  is  partly  responsible,  is  due  in  consid- 
erable part  tb  what  he  considers  the  de- 
struction of  food-staples  incident  to  this 
■^asteful  method  of  feeding.     We  read: 

.'-"Dr.  Graham  Lusk,  the  leading  apostle 
of  scientific  feeding  in  this  country,  in  a 
recent  paper  published  in  Science,  says,  'It 
is  wrong  to  feed  bread-grains  to  pigs  when 
human  beings  need  it  more.' 

"Of  course  it  is  wrong.  When  it  takes 
ten  pounds  of  good  grain  to  make  one 
pound  of  pork,  the  food-value  of  which  is 
less  than  that  of  an  equal  weight  of  corn, 
it  is  evident  that  feeding  corn  to  pigs  is' 
a  wasteful  and  non-economical  procedure. 
Ffom  the  standpoint  of  food-conservation, 
the  farmer  might  just  as  well  set  fire  to  his 
corn-field  and  burn  up  nine-tenths  of  it 
as  to  feed  his  corn  to  pigs.  The  facts 
upon  which  Professor  Lusk  bases  his  state- 
ment have  long  been  known  to  the  students 
of  scientific  feeding.  The  experiments  of 
agricultural  colleges  in  this  country  and 
Europe  have  clearly  demonstrated  the 
enormous  waste  that  occurs  in  the  feeding 
of  cereals  to  domestic  animals.  What  has 
been  said  in  relation  to  the  feeding  of  hogs 
is  still  more  emphatically  true  with  ref- 
erence to  the  feeding  of  sheep  and  beef 
cattle,  the  production  of  which  requires 
thirty  pounds  of  corn  or  other  food  to 
produce  one  pound  of  food  in  the  shape 
of  beef  or  mutton.  But  it  took  the  Great 
War  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  scientists  to 
the  importance  of  making  these  facts 
known  to.  the  people  and  lu-ging  their 
practical  application. 

"Perhaps  the  reader  will  say,  'But  we 
have  more  corn  than  we  need  for  our- 
selves.' Yes,  but  somebody  needs  the 
corn.  Eyery  pound  of  corn  fed  to  a  hog 
deprives  somebody  of  needed  nourishment. 
The  high  cost  of  living,  which  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  present  social  unrest 
and  threatened  revolutions  in  various 
countries,  is  in  considerable  part  due  to  the 
destruction  of  food-staples  in  the  feeding 
of  domestic  animals.  The  amount  of  food 
produced  every  year  in  this  country  is 
quite  sufficient  to  feed  a  population  three 
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^HERE  are  2,598,960  different  combina- 
tions of  five  cards  in  a  standard  deck  of 
52  cards.     A  knowledge  of  what  these 
combinations  are,  and  of  the  relative  chances  of 
getting   each   of   them,  will   help   you   greatly   in 
I  ,  determining  what  your  opponent  is  holding  and 

what  jour  own  hand  is  worth  in  any  game. 

You  will  find  this  Information  in  the  latest  edition  of  "The 
Official  Rules  of  Card  Games".  This  250  page  card  playing  encyclo- 
pedia also  explains  the  relative  chances  of  bettering  any  given  hand ;  it 
tells  exactly  what  each  hand  Is  worth;  and  It  gives  innumerable 
valuable  hintsandsuggestionson  good  points  of  play  that  immediately 
distinguish  the  expert  from  the  novice.  Send  for  this  book  today;  It 
contains  the  complete  rules  for  over  300  card  games. 

have  every  desirable  quality  playing  cards  should  ha\'e.  The  air- 
cushion  finish  prevents  gumming  and  sticking — and  makes  shufiling 
easy  and  misdealing  almost  impossible.  The  large,  clear  Indexes  are 
easily  read.  nwA  the  high-grade  materials  of  which  they  are  made 
enable  them  to  outlast  several  ordinary  decks. 

Congress  Playing  Cards — the  gold  edge  playing  cards,  with 
full  color  art  backs,  that  are  socially  correct  for  all  formal 
occasions.     Also  ideal  for  gifts  and  prizes.  ^-<''"''.->, 

Tell  Your  Friends'  Fortunes 

You  can  have  countless  evenings  of  delightful 
entertainment — real  fun — telling  the  for- 
tunes of  your  friends  with  Revelation 
Fortune  Telling   Cards.      They 
will    make   your    parties   and 
gatherings    more    enjoyable — • 
they    will  -astonish   and    delight 
your  guests— they   will   make    the 
long  winter  ev-enings  seem  only  too 
short.  Get  a  pack  from  your  dealer — or 
from  us.    One  color  back,  50  cents  per 
deck;  colored  back,  gold  edges,  70  cents. 

Send  for  "The  Official  Rule  Book"  today. 
Only  20  cents  postpaid. 

THE  U.  S.  PLAYING  CARD  COMPANY  ^- 
Dept.  B-4  Cincinnati,  U.S.  A.  or  Windsor,  Can.,  ^'''  enclose  20  cents 

..»•'       Name 
'Address 


_,-,  Dept.  B-4 

^-   '         The  U.S. 
Playing  Card  Co. 

Cincinnati,  C,  or  Windsor,  Can. 

Please  send   postpaid  the  new 
"Official  Rules  of  Card   Games",  I 
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GrfCtingS,Warra  Hospitalitij^FrienbB—All  of  these  things 

that  make  the  real  joy  of  living,  come  to  the  man  who  owns  his  home, 
for  he  is  a  fixture  in  his  neighborhood,  and  a  permanent  support- 
ing citizen,  of  his  community:;  he  helps  make  his  town,  and  his 
town  and  its  people  respect  him.  To  you  who  would  own  your 
own  home,  the  message  of  assistance  from 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine 

will  be  a  source  of  inspiration  and  interest. Take  advantage  of  these 
winter  months  to  perfect  plans  for  the  home  you  have  longed  for, 
by  writing  us  to-day  to  send  you  this  message.  It  is  our  compli- 


mentary 1920  greeting  to  you 


Q-^rkansas  Soft  Tine  Is  TfaJe-DHarkeJ 
anj  Sold  bj/  T)ealeri  East  of  the  Hockiei 


ARKANSAS  SOFT  PINE  BUREAU,  12 iB<y/eB«t/t^>ig,  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARKANSAS 


■T^^g*,^^fv^fmiMs^sii^v^j;f!s>^iiM^,d^^ 
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times  as  great,  if  the  larger  part  of  it 
were  not  destroyed  in  the  wasteful  live- 
stock industry.  The  statistics  sent  out  by 
the  United  States  Agriculture  Department 
indicate  that  only  about  10  per  cent,  of 
oiu-  great  corn  crop  is  utilized  for  food  by 
the  people  of  this  country.  Nearly  all 
the  rest  of  it  is  fed  to  domestic  animals 
and  in  large  part  wasted.  At  some  future 
day,  Avhen  the  world  has  learned  to  live 
biologicallj^  it  will  be  looked  upon  as  an 
act  of  supreme  folly  to  allow  pigs  and 
cattle  to  consume  food  staples  while 
human  beings  go  hungry  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  bread.  Why  not  begin  to 
reform  now?" 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

'T^HE  "jubilee  number"  of  Nature 
-■■  (London,  November  6),  which  has 
just  reached  its  half-eenturj'-  of  publica- 
tion, is  devoted  to  reviews  of  the  progress 
of  various  sciences  and  their  applications 
during  the  fifty  years  just  past.  The 
article  on  photography,  by  Chapman 
Jones,  is  especially  worth  reading.  To 
most  people  fifty  years  ago,  Mr.  Jones 
begins  by  saying,  photography  was  repre- 
sented by  the  carte-de-visite  which  they 
exchanged  with  their  friends,  and  a  few 
"views"  which  they  bought  now  and  then 
as  mementoes.  Some  preferred  the  larger 
"cabinets"  which  had  been  fashionable  for 
two  or  three  years.  But  there  were  also, 
as  there  had  been  for  the  previous  thirty 
years  or  more,  an  increasing  number  of 
those  who  were  really  interested  in  the  art 
and  the  science  of  photography.  He 
continues : 

"The  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  which  has 
enjoyed  a  greater  popularity  than  any 
other  lens,  had  just  been  introduced.  The 
carbon  process  had  already  been  practised 
commercially,  but  in  that  very  year  it 
received  its  final  simplification  by  the 
elimination  of  the  use  of  a  cement  to  hold 
the  exposed  tissue  on  to  its  support  during 
development.  Large  photographs  had 
been  made,  one,  12  feet  by  7  feet,  having 
been  recorded  in  1868.  Photography  in 
natural  colors  had  had  its  history  written, 
the  principles  of  three-color  photography 
were  understood,  the  nature  of  the  develop- 
able image  had  been  much  discust,  and 
an  electrical  theory  had  been  proposed. 
Actinometers  had  been  devised.  The 
cinematograph  was  represented  by  the 
zoetrope,  or  'wheel  of  life,'  a  mere  toy. 
.  .  .  There  was  no  plate  sensitive  enough 
for  a  photographic  zoetrope,  and  the  three- 
color  metliod  of  color  photography  was 
not  practi(^al,  because  the  plates  available 
were  insensitive  to  r(>d  and  nearly  insensi- 
tive to  green.  But  the  k(iys  to  the  removal 
of  these  two  great  barriers  to  progress  were 
soon  to  be  found 

"During  tiie  seventies  there  were  other 
notable  matters.  Printing  in  platinum 
was  introduced,  tlie  replacement  of  glass 
by  films  received  attention,  and  the  photo- 
graphic zoetrope  became  an  accomplished 
fact  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Muy bridge,  of 
Calil'ornia. 

"In  tli(^  eighties  hand-cameras  began  to 
appear,  isochroinatic  plates  (that  is,  plates 
sensitized    for   green)    were    commercially 
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produced,  films  were  made  practical,  plates 
and  films  were  coated  by  machines  instead 
of  by  hand,  and  developing  agents,  which 
had  hitherto  been  restricted  to  two  or  three, 
began  to  increase  in  niimber. 

"In  the  next  decade,  the  nineties,  Carl 
Zeiss  issued  the  first  anastigmat,  which  was 
soon  followed  by  the  products  of  other 
firms,  and  the  mechanical,  photographic, 
and  optical  difficulties  of  einematography 
were  largely  overcome.  JNIany  new  de- 
veloping agents  were  introduced,  and  the 
chemical  constitution  apparently  neces- 
sary to  confer  the  power  of  development 
was  elucidated. 

' '  In  the  early  years  of  the  present  century 
much  superior  color  sensitizers  for  gelatin 
plates  were  found,  and  panchromatic  plates 
became  practicallj^  a  new  power  in  dealing 
with  color.  The  autochrome-plate  pro- 
vided the  first  commercially  practical 
method  of  photography  in  natural  colors 
on  a  single  plate  and  by  one  series  of 
operations 

"The  applications  to  scientific  and  pic- 
torial work,  as  well  as  to  matters  of  im- 
mediate commercial  importance,  followed 
close  upon  each  step  that  increased  the 
scope  of  photographic  methods,  until  in 
many  cases  these  took  the  first  place 
instead  of  a  very  subordinate  position. 
We  have  examples  of  this  in  astronomy,  in 
surveying,  and,  especiallj'  in  photoengraving 
and  bloekmaking,  for  in  this  last  case  the 
hand  methods  have  been  rendered  com- 
mercially obsolete.  With  the  increase  of 
facility  the  popularity  of  photography 
increased  until  now  one  regards  any  person 
who  can  say  that  he  has  never  taken  a 
photograph  as  something  akin  to  a  person 
who  is  unable  to  write." 

Regarding  promises  of  future  advance, 
Mr.  Jones  writes: 

"Photography  in  its  essence  is  a  pic- 
torial method  of  recording,  and  may 
therefore  be  fitly  associated  with  writing, 
tho  photography  has  the  great  advantage 
of  being  automatic.  Besides  this,  it  has 
so  many  'advantages  that  it  will  form  a 
necessary  part  of  the  training  of  every  well- 
educated  person.  Whether  it  will  be  a 
college  or  a  secondary-school  subject  the 
educationists  must  decide,  but  it  will  form 
a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  study  of  almost 
aU  college  subjects.  In  the  professional 
and  commercial  world  its  importance  will 
be  increasingly  recognized  as  a  means  of 
rapidly  getting  Unbiased  records.  The 
cinematograph  is  a  photographic  method  of 
recording  movement  whether  slow  or  rapid, 
and  wiU  therefore  be  increasingly  appre- 
ciated both  for  scientific  purposes  and  as  a 
means  of  education. 

"As  to  pure  photography — that  is,  the 
study  of  photography  itself — we  do  not 
know  what  change  takes  place  in  silver 
salts  when  they  are  rendered  developable. 
Of  late  this  matter  seems  to  have  passed 
into  the  domain  of  atomic  or  molecular 
physics.  We  know  little  enough  about 
gelatin,  and  want  to  know  a  great  deal 
more.  Gelatin  has  proved  to  be  a  better 
medium  than  collodion,  but  there  seems 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  better  than 
gelatin  may  not  be  found.  We  seem  to 
have  realized  the  maximum  aperture  (or 
rapidity)  in  lenses,  but  there  is  no  such 
absolute  boundary  to  the  sensitiveness  of 
photographic  plates,  and  here  we  look  for 
continued  progress.  One  fundamental 
question:  Why  should  silver  occupy  such  a 
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Every  Motorist  Should 
Know  This  Curve 

Fig.  I.     Car  approaching  a  road  bump. 

Fig.  II.  Movement  of  car  body  when 
car  tiot  equipped  with  Hartford  Shock 
Absorbers  hits  bump. 

Fig.  III.  Movementof  car  body  when  car 
equipped  with  Hartfords  meets  bump. 

Note  in  figure  three  how  the  Hartfords 
dampen  the  vibrations  of  the  springs 
by  absorbing  the  energy  of  spring 
movement,  saving  you  from  discom- 
fort and  protecting  your  car. 


//arf/ojx/ 


SHOCK-ABSORBER 

"Makes  Every  Road  a'Bouleoard" 

This  curve  refers  on/y  to  Hartford  Shock  Absorbers, 
because  Hartfords  control  the  springs  on  hfh  compression  and 
expansion.  It  is  this  principle  that  has  made  Hartfords  the 
undisputed  leaders  for  over  fourteen  years.  Sold  everywhere. 


EDWARD  V.  HARTFORD,  Inc. 

35    Warren  Street 


New   York 


•''t^-"       .-!**4i 


"That's  the  solution  of  your 
problem.  The  moment  I 
stepped  inside  that  lovely  old 
house  Charlie  bought  you, 
I  knew  what  it  needed  and 
must  have. 

"Now  that  you've  asked 
me  I  can  tell  you — though  I 
don't  believe  I  should  have 
known  it  myself  if  we  hadn't 
just  finished  laying  our  own 
OAK  FLOORS  — and  see 
how  they  shine! 

"Cost?  Almost  nothing  at  all. 
Why,  OAK  FLOORS,  laid  and  fin- 
ished, will  not  cost  as  much  as  it 
would  to  cover  those  horrid  old 
soft  floors  with  good  carpet. 

'Tou'd  better  write  for  the  OAK 
FLOORING  book— it's  free. " 

OAK  FLOORING  MFRS.  ASSN. 

1012   Ashland  Block:  Chicago 


T 
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"Wfe  Prove 

%u  Mdy  Hear  Clearly 

at  OAir  Expense 


FOR  the  past  15  years  we 
have  offered  to  ship  the 
famous  Acousticon  to  anyone 
afflicted  with  deafness,  for  ten 
days'  trial  at  home,  amid  fa- 
miliar surroundings,  without 
expense,  deposit  or  other  obli- 
gation and  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  we  expect 
and  desire  it  to  be  returned 
unless  it  thoroughly  recom- 
mends itself. 


One  of  1,500  churches  with  Acousticon  installed  for 
the  Deaf  of  the  congregation 


r^Ludents  using  the  Acousticon   in  New  York  State 
Institute  for  the  Deaf 


400,000  Acousticon  Users 

THERE  are  now  nearly  400,000  Acousticons  in  use,  all  sold  on  this  prin- 
ciple, and  letters  are  now  in  our  files  from  practicing  physicians,  prominent 
attorneys,  directors  of  corporations,  professors  of  colleges  and  others 
prominent  in  almost  every  line  of  endeavor,  stating,  without  reserve,  that  only 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Acousticon  can  they  successfully  continue  their  vocations. 

If  you  are  hard  of  hearing,  you  have  embarrassing  moments,  perhaps  even 
more  serious  problems  arising  therefrom,  and  the  sure  way  to  arrest  its  progress 
is  to  keep  your  ears  active.     You  take  absolutely  no  risk  in  accepting 

THE  FAMOUS  ACOUSTICON 
For  lO  days'  FREE  TRIAL 
No  Deposit  —  No  Expense 

i\  FTER  you  have  tested  it  amid  familiar  surroundings — at  home  and  in  business — 
it  will  be  entirely  for  you  to  decide  whether  to  keep  or  return  it. 

And  remember,  please,  that  the  Acousticon  has  patented  features  which  cannot  be 
duplicated.  So  no  matter  what  your  experience  may  have  been,  send  for  your  free 
trial  of  the  Acousticon  now,  while  you  have  it  in  mind. 

DICTOGRAPH  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  1302  Candler  BIdg.,  New  York 


U.  S.  BRANCH  OFFICES 

ATr.ANTA-HKi  Third  NalionttI  Hank  ItullclinB 
lifJSTON     r/j  T.mnli-  I'lai- 
CHICAGO -12.i()  l.yWm  liuildinir 
C:l,KVK[,ANr)    •II):,  f.axljm  Bullilinif 
KANSAS  CITY     ■II)',!  Kh.iri,  HuiliJinK 
l.f).S  AN<;i;l.l!;S-r.?^  .security  rtulldinit 


NKW  OKI.KANS 
I'llK.ADKI.l-IIIA 


«:)!  CbnmI  Ktr'^ft 


tH'i  (jomnioriwi-ttJtVi  RillliUnff 
I'lTI  SI'.lJKr;!!     ■,]:!  Urnl   N.-.ti..i.iil   Hank   Huil.jW 
SAN   l-KANCISCO     r,:,4    M-i.li<lrio.-k   IJuildirjK 
WA.SIIlNCnjN     1421)  N.w   yi.rk  Avinu.,- 


ACOUSTICON    U.  S.  AGENCIES 

OKI  Mf)INK:<     Dr.  Harry  I'.  HolrncH.  212  lUlca  riiillillnit 
UKIIIOI]     N.  lH.,ti  K.   Slandnrt   Co.,  2r,r.  Woodward  Aviinu.- 
MANIIIK.STKK,  N.  II.-  I>r.  K.  A.  Wallaoi..    V.I  Myrlli-  Strui.-l 
•MINNKAl'OI.IS    T    C    Hrowii.  2ii>  Fourth  Str.ot,  .South 
NASIIVII.I.K    Collin  II.  Krr.mnn,  WZ  Union  Str.rfl 

OMAHA     I)r».  MrCnrthv  A  M'-Carlhy 

1''>I{TI,ANIJ,  ORK.-.I.  McKcan  KmliPr.  207  Oregon  BulldlnK 
I'KOVIDKNOB-H.  W.  Cunnini[h«ni,  77  WmhlnKton  Street 


ROCHKRTKR-N.  A.  Woodbury,  628  Granite  Huildinir 
SALT  LAKK  CITY-Karrinifton  Service.  18  W.  2d  St.,  South 
KEATlLE-ScBttlo  Optical  Co.,  715  Second  Avenue 
ST.  LOUIS-Jamea  K.  Hottin.  329  Odd  Kellown  lluildlnif 
SYRACUSK-<;iovcr. While  Optical  JV.  .  .124  Dnivirsity  Block 
WOKCE.STKU-J.  C.  Kre.man  &  Co..  Main  Stre.l 

THE  ACOUSTICON  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

ADKI.AIDK,  AnSIUAI,IA-I>am»on  Store  Service  Co..  Ltd.. 

HindeiiiiirHh  lIulldinK 
ATIIKNS.  CKKKCK-Ciilothclon*  NadariduH,  I'loutonaa  No. 7 
UKISHANK,  AU.STKAI.IA-Lnmnon    Store    Servico   Co..    113 

Kaiflo  .Street. 
HIJKNOS  AIIIKH.   AK(;KNnNK-Mc»arii.  Mohh   &  Co.,  1280 

Avenida  de   Mayo 
CIIKI.STCIIUKCH.   N.  Z.~John  R.  I'roctor.  210  lliifh  Street 
COl'KNIIAGKN.  DKNMARK-W.  Oemant.  Veatorbroifade  22 
HAVANA.  <;iIHA-Fol<h,  Arnnifo  &  ChBHe.  O'Reilly  102 
IIOI.I,ANI>-U.  S.  Trodinit  Corporation,    47   St.  Annaatraat. 

NijnH'Kon. 
HONG  KONG-Alex  Ro..  &  Co..  City  of  Victoria 


LONDON,    ENGLAND  -  Dictoernph    Tolophonsa,  Limited 

Denman  Street,  S.  E.  1 
MANILA-Electrical  Supply  ('o. 
MANCIIESTEK     EN(iLAND-<;eneral  Acoustic  Co..    Great 

llrit^iuil,   M  St.  Ann  h  Square 
ME.MCO.  D.   1''.  MEXICO-C.    li.  Cleveland,  LaCaaa  Calplnl. 

Av.  .San  KianelHCo  No,  37 
MELUOURNE,  A  USTRALIA-Lamaon  Store  Service  Co.. Ltd. 

CollinH  Stre»!t 
MILAN.  ITALY- Vittorio  Moyne.   1  via  Cantello 
O.SAKA.  JAl'AN     Kalnuy.'  Yonhida  Shoten  Oaalia  Ofllco  18. 

2  ('homo.   Ul>tubo   Minatnidoori,  NiHhi-ku 
I'ERNAMKUCO.    HRAZIL  -  Sanniel    I'ontunl.  Jr..  Ruu   IBI  de 

Novembre  4r.2,   Recife 
I'ARIH.    KRANCE-J.     Viula,    222    Rue    den    I'yrenoeB,   20th 

ArrnniiiMenient 
SHANCMAI,  CHINA-  Alex  Ro«»  &  Co.,  12  Hankow  Road 
SYDNEY.    AII.STKAI.IA-Lamaon   SU>re    Service   Co.,  Ltd., 

Dakintr   HoiiKe 
TOKIO.  .lAI'AN     Katiiuye  YoHhida,  20  Ha)ioiiawacho,  Nihon- 

baHhl  ku 
TORONTO.    CANADA-T.  Eaton    Co  ,   Lid. 
VERA  CRUX.  MEXICO-Sr>.  E.  DeNlcholua.  Sucra. 
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unique  position  among  all  the  elements 
with  regard  to  the  sensitiveness  of  its 
salts?  " 


THE  DOMESTIC  LIZARD   OF  SIAM 

IN  Siam,  lizards  live  in  the  houses  just 
^as  rats  and  mice  do  here.  Some 
curious  facts  are  told  about  the  house- 
lizard  of  that  country  by  George  Pratt 
Ingersoll,  formerly  United  States  Minister 
to  Siam,  writing  in  The  Guide  to  Nature 
(Sound  Beach,  Conn.).  Siam,  Mr.  Inger- 
soll tells  us,  is  especially  prolific  in  lizards 
of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  which  ai'e  found  in 
abundance  in  cities  as  well  as  in  the 
country.  Among  them  is  a  large  one 
known  in  Siam  as  the  ' '  Toh-ke ' '  or  Tokay, 
about  a  foot  long,  having  a  black  body, 
sometimes  with  white  stripes,  ugly,  bulging 
eyes,  and  short,  clumsy  legs.  Other 
remarkable  features  are  mentioned: 

"The     Tokay    crows    with    a    hoarse, 
infernal  voice  quite  loud  some  five  or  six 
times,    followed    by    a    rattle    or    fiendish , 
chuckle.     The  Tokay,  is  not  pleasant  to 
look  upon  and  his  creepy  motion   is   not 
attractive  but,  with  it  all,   the  reptile  is 
not  in  any  Way  dangerous  and  will  run 
away,  when  disturbed,  as  rapidly  as  his 
uncanny   body   and  legs   will   allow   him. 
These  large  lizards  are  f ou  nd  all  through 
Siam  in  the  thickly  inhabited  cities  as  well 
as  in  the  uncultivated  districts.     In  the 
city  of  Bangkok  they  are  a  common  sight 
on  the  trees,  on  fences,  and  walls  and  often 
on  the  outside  of  houses  and  sometimes 
indoors  around  the  shutters,  stairways,  and 
halls.     They  run  along  the  walls  in  a  rather 
uncanny   way,  seeking   shelter,  when   at- 
tacked, in  dark  corners,  or  crevices,  or  in  the 
water  drain-pipes.     They  are  harmless  in 
one   sense,  but  no    one   rejoices    in    their 
society.    Even  the  Siamese,  who,  from  their 
Buddhist  training  and  teaching,  are  kind 
to  all  living  things,  do  not  enthuse  over 
the   Tokay.      These   lizards   rarely    travel 
on  the  floors,  preferring,  for  some  reason, 
the   side   walls,    and   when   safely   estab- 
lished in  their  retreats  in  the  wall,  will 
begin  their  unwelcome  call,  which  is  par- 
ticularly annoying  during  the  night  after 
one  has  retired.     Siamese  servants,  from 
their  Buddhist  training,  have  an  aversion 
toward   killing  any   creature,    so   when   a 
Tokay  is  discovered  in  a  house  the  Chinese 
servants    are    called    and    they    fly,    with 
sticks  and  with  glee,   to   the  attack  and 
usually  succeed  in  dispatching  the  reptile. 
During  my  tenure  of  office  at  the  Legation 
in  Bangkok  1  think  perhaps  a  dozen  of 
these  Tokays  were  destroyed.     For  eight 
months    an    unusually    large    and    noisy 
Tokay,    nicknamed   by   us    'The    Kaiser,' 
made  his  residence  in  an  opening  between 
the  upper  story  and  the  chancellery  of  the 
legation,    and    tho    every    known    device 
was  resorted  to    to  dislodge  him  he  held 
sway,  starting  in  on  his  hideous  croakings 
just  as  soon  as  Ave  retired  and  at  intervals 
throughout  the  night  reminding  the  neigh- 
bors, as  well  as  us,  of  his  presence. 

"The  small  lizard,  known  as  the  ehing- 
ehok,  is  about  four  to  five  inches  long, 
brown  in  appearance,  with  beadlike  eyes 
and  toes  flattened  into  suckers  which  en- 
able him  to  cling  to  the  smooth  surface 
of  walls  and  ceilings.    These  infest  houses 


in  great  numbers.  I  counted  twenty-one 
on  our  parlor  wall  one  evening.  They  run 
rapidly  on  the  floor  and  are  not  much  in 
evidence  during  the  days,  but  just  as  soon 
as  the  evening  shades  prevail  they  appear, 
coming  from  crevices,  from  behind  pictures, 
cracks  in  walls,  etc.  They  are  harmless 
in  every  respect  and  live  on  small  flies  and 
mosquitoes,  and  are  really  useful,  therefore, 
are  seldom  interfered  with.  Unlike  the 
Siamese,  however,  they  are  not  peace- 
loving  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other. 
Two  of  them  will  often  dart  for  the  same 
fly  or  bug  and  a  fight  will  ensue  between 
them  over  the  spoil,  often  resulting  in  both 
losing  their  balance  and  falling  from  the 
wall  to  the  floor,  or  into  some  one's  lap. 

"There  are  countless  other  varieties  of 
lizards  in  Siam,  but  these  are  the  only  ones 
so  sociably  inclined  as  to  come  without 
invitation  to  visit  you  in  your  house." 


THE  LIGHT-WEIGHT  TROLLEY-CAR 
IS   COMING 

THE  trolley-car  of  the  future  is  certain 
to  be  built  to  light-weight  standards 
and  stript  of  all  excessive  material,  we  are 
told  by  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Electric 
Railwmj  Journal  (New  York,  December  13). 
Some  engineers  put  this  weight,  he  saj's,  at 
not  more  than  300  pounds  per  passenger- 
seat.  Others  consider  that  a  weight  of  400 
to  450  pounds  will  be  nearer  that  actually 
realized.  Whether  these  figures  are  high  or 
low,  he  goes  on,  it  is  certain  that  weight 
economy  is  one  of  the  outstanding  aims  of 
the  car-builder.     We  read: 

"The  problem  of  reducing  operating  costs 
has  been  forced  on  the  attention  of  all  oper- 
ating men  for  several  years,  and  the  present 
financial  conditions  of  the  electric  railways 
of  this  country  have  emphasized  still  fur- 
ther the  necessity  for  economy.  Weight 
reduction  offers  perhaps  the  greatest  results 
in  this  direction.  In  the  cars  produced  just 
previous  to  the  year  1917,  the  weight  per 
seated  passenger  for  double-truck  cars  was 
from  588  to  694  pounds.  For  single-truck 
cars,  the  weight  per  seated  passenger  was 
from  474  to  748  pounds,  and  for  ultra-light 
cars  built  for  one-man  car  operation,  the 
weight  per  passenger  seat  was  from  345  to 
511  pounds. 

"The  use  of  these  light  cars  has  shown 
the  officials  of  electric  railways  how  little 
power  is  actually  needed  to  transport  pas- 
sengers and  also  how  much  power  has  been 
wasted  by  heavy  cars.  Thus  it  pointed  the 
way  to  the  use  of  light  ears  of  the  safety 
type  that  are  now  coming  into  use  so  rap- 
idly. The  weight  of  the  present  standard 
safety-car  is  about  425  pounds  per  pas- 
senger seat.  While  this  is  not  as  low  as  some 
of  the  ultra-light  cars  produced,  it  is  a 
marked  improvement  over  the  weight  of 
the  single-truck  cars  used  just  previous  to 
the  year  1916.  Among  railway  men  re- 
sponsible for  the  maintenance  of  car  equip- 
ment there  has  been  some  disappointment 
because  the  saving  in  power  consumption 
from  the  lighter  weight  has  been  in  a  mea- 
sure offset  by  increases  in  maintenance  cost. 
This  is  unavoidable  to  some  extent,  but  ef- 
forts should  not  be  spared  to  make  the  car 
of  the  most  rugged  construction  consistent 
with  weight  reduction. 

"Improperly  maintained  track  has  al- 
Avays  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal 
factors  in  the  deterioration  of  cars,  but  in 
addition  to  those  conditions  which  origi- 
nate outside  the  car,  there  are  many  pro- 
duced in  the  car  structure  itself.  By  avoid- 
ing excessive  wear  and  by  renewing  parts 


The  Standard 

for  over  talf 
a  century 


FineMedium. 

Stut  and 
Baill  pointed 


SPENdRlAN 

PERSONAL 

Steel  Pens 

Spencerian  Pens  are  as  tried 
and  true  as  your  old  copy- 
book axioms.  They  are  better 
than  ordinary  pens  because 
they  write  smoother  and  last 
longer.  Sen^  10  cents  for  lo 
different  patterns  and  we  will 
include^  without  charge,  that 
fascinating  book,  "  What  Your 
Handwriting  Reveals. 

SPENCERIAN   PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway,  New  York 
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Clock  you f  Home  with  Gilbefis 


The  Old  Way 

and 

The  Gilbert  Way 


WINLITE— RADIUM  DIAL 

IntermittL'nt  alarm — one  day 
movement,  6J4  inches  high. 


Rad  ium 


^  Night  and  Day 

Dial  Clocks 


Different  and  better — in  looks  and  in  service.  Ask  your  dealer 
to  show  you  one  of  these  dual  purpose  Gilbert  radium  clocks 
and  you  will  understand  why  they  are  today  in  the  bedrooms, 
boudoirs,  nurseries  and  dens  of  people  who  insist  upon  having 
the  best  in  their  home  surroundings. 

You,  too,  will  realize  the  new  comfort  and  convenience  of  these 
clocks,  when  in  the  darkness  of  your]  room  you  can  see  at  a 
distance  their  sharply  outlined  radium  hands  point  unmistakably 
to  the  clearly  defined  radium  markings  which  have  been  placed 
opposite  numerals.  A  clear  vision  of  both  hands  and  hour 
markings,  instead  of  a  blurred  circle  of  diffused  radiance  due  to 
treating  the  entire  numerals  with  a  thin  coating  of  radium. 

Fine  in  appearance,  their  simple  but  attractive  lines,  substantial  and  lasting 
finish,  and  artistic  dial  make  them  fit  into  an  atmosphere  of  refinement. 
Their  exceUent  timekeeping  cpialities  are  the  resuk  of  over  a  hundred  years' 
experience  in  cKnk  building  l)y  their  makers. 

There  are  other  (Jilherl  ('locks,  riidiiini  d'nil  clocks  in  fine  wooden 
cases — atid  a  complete  Hue  of  ornamental  non-radium  dial  clocks 
Jar  mantels,  desks,  or  walls,  in  dining  room,  library  and  parlor. 

WILLIAM  L.  GILBERT  CLOCK  COMPANY 


Dcpt.  I..  I). 


Makers  of  Goad  Clocks  since    1  H()7  at  WlNSTKD,   CONNKCTICUT.  U.  S.  A. 


rWILriK— RADILM 
DIAL 

Onr  «lay  alarm  clcxlc  — 
6)'^  in<  lies  IiikIi. 


No.  20.iO      BA.SS 

(Norinandy  (^liiiiic)  libony  finish  de- 
ccratf'l  with  mosH-Krccii  niarbicizwl 
nioiilrlin<{M — bra.-s  triniiiiinKH.  i"i!i 
in(  lutj  wide,  io?.i  inches  high. 


radii;m  nink— 
radium  dial 

Nine  day  dock  witli 
automatic  alarm — ■^ 
inches  IiIkIi. 
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l)»-:ihTH:    Supply  (;ilbcrr   Radium    Clocks,    the    clocks    of 
l(>n)i<-r  and  Hlronfter  iil(Jht  vislbilily.   Write  for  proposition. 


before  they  have  become  worn  to  such  a 
point  as  to  produce  excessive  vibration  in 
the  equipment,  the  maintenance  forces  are 
helping  to  solve  this  problem.  INIanufac- 
turers  of  equipment  have  also  realized  that 
they  can  assist  in  this  work  by  reducing 
the  dynamic  forces  originating  in  the  car 
equii)ment  itself.  These  changes  give  less 
pronounced  results  than  those  involved  in 
redufing  the  weight  of  the  car-body.  Nev- 
ertlu'less,  taken  altogether,  their  influence 
upon  the  weight  of  the  car  can  not  fail  to 
be  of  great  importance.  The  practical 
accomplishment  of  the  bght  car  has  been 
definitely  established,  and  a  still  further 
reduction  in  weight  is  sure  to  result  with- 
out any  sacrifice  of  the  features  of  strength 
which  are  considered  to  bo  of  paramount 
importance." 


ARE   DRUGGISTS  PROFITEERS? 

'  I  ^HE  druggist  and  the  plumber  have 
A  received  more  than  their  share  of  at- 
tention from  the  humorous  paragrapher, 
who  uniformly  represents  them  as  over- 
charging for  their  services.  We  have  had 
occasion  to  quote  the  opinion  of  the 
"domestic  engineer"  on  this  matter,  as 
exprest  in  his  technical  papers,  and  we  are 
now  pleased  to  see  that  the  druggist  has 
turned  on  his  persecutors  and  is  fighting 
back  Avith  some  success.  Oirr  quotations 
below  are  from  an  editorial  headed  ' '  Drug- 
gists and  Profiteering,"  printed  in  The 
Druggists'  Circular  (New  York).  The 
writer  admits  at  the  outset  that  profiteer- 
ing is  going  on.  Prices  for  practically 
everything  have  legitimately  advanced, 
and  there  are  not  lacking,  he  says,  those 
who  take  advantage  of  the  situation  to 
charge  more  than  is  justified  by  conditions. 
Unfortunately,  the  victims  are  not  always 
able  to  differentiate  between  legitimate 
increase  and  out-and-out  robbery.  Grant- 
ing that  there  is  a  druggist  profiteer  here 
and  there,  the  writer  asserts  that  druggists 
generally  are  certainly  not  in  that  despic- 
able class.    He  writes: 

"Charging  more  for  goods  now  than  was 
charged  for  similar  goods  two,  four,  or  six 
years  ago  is  not  necessarily  profiteering. 
Merely  charging  a  greater  profit  on  each 
retail  sale  now  tlian  was  formerly  charged 
— regardless  of  the  increased  price  the 
retailer  has  to  pay  for  his  supplies — is  not 
profiteering,  as  tlie  question  of  'overhead' 
expense  and  inflated  wages  for  the  retailer 
himself  must  be  taken  info  consideration. 
Tlio  proprietor  of  a  store  is  as  nuich  en- 
titled^to  more  wages  as  is  the  bricklayer, 
the  motorinan,  the  factory  (Muployee,  the 
imskillcd  day-laborer. 

"Filling  a  i)r('S('ription  is  both  skilled 
lal)or  and  i)rofessional  .service,  and  not 
only  tliat,  l)ut  it  is  .selling  merchandise. 
We  luive  licard  of  harsli  criticism  of  drug- 
gists by  piiysicians  for  alleged  overcharg- 
ing. Tii(!  doctor  writes  a  prescription  for  a 
l)atient,  <'ollects  two  dollars  for  his  i)ro- 
fessional  service  r«'()uiring  but  a  few 
minutes  of  liis  time,  and  tells  him  that  the 
druggist  sliould  fill  fh(>  prescription  for 
about  forty  cents.  The  patient  goes  to  tlie 
drug-store  and  is  charged  sixty-five  cents 
l)y   tlie   pharmacist.      He  feels   tiiat   he  is 
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being  imposed  upon,  and  so  reports  to  the 
prescriber.  And  in  some  cases  the  latter 
has  had  the  poor  grace  to  side  with  the 
patient  in  the  matter,  saying  that  it  is  an 
outrage  that  he  should  be  charged  such  a 
price  for  drugs  costing  not  over  ten  or 
fifteen  cents.  Maybe  the  drugs  did  cost 
at  wholesale  only  that  amount  a  few  years 
ago,  but  what  they  cost  now  is  an  entirely 
different  matter.  A  few  years  ago  the 
physician  could  get  a  hair-cut  for  twenty- 
five  cents,  but  now  he  has  to  pay  fifty — 
and  the  barber  charges  only  for  his  time 
and  skill,  as  he  furnishes  no  materials  for 
the  customer  to  take  away.  Is  not  a 
druggist's  skiU  at  least  as  great  as  that  of 
the  barber?  Even  if  the  drugs  used  in 
fiUing  a  prescription  cost  nothing  at  all, 
would  not  the  time  spent  and  the  service 
rendered  by  the  druggist  be  entitled  to  as 
great  a  reward  as  that  demanded  by  the 
barber?  Looked  at  from  any  angle,  the 
druggist  is  as  much  entitled  to  the  in- 
creased prices  he  is  charging  for  medicines 
dispensed  on  prescriptions  as  the  tailor 
is  for  the  increased  price  he  is  charging  for 
a  suit  of  clothes. 

"For  a  profiteer,  be  he  druggist  or 
grocer,  landlord  or  shoemaker,  meat- 
packer  or  day-laborer,  the  jail  is  too  good 
a  place,  and  of  all  the  different  kinds  of 
profiteers  there  are,  we  have  less  use  for 
the  profiteering  druggist  than  for  any  other, 
as  he  brings  a' certain  amount  of  discredit 
upon  a  calling  in  whose  good  name  we 
have  an  especial  interest;  but  before 
we  condemn  any  man  as  a  profiteer  let 
us  be  sure  that  he  is  not  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning." 


BRAIN-CELLS  AND   INTELLECT 

IMBECILES  have  fewer  brain-cells  than 
normal  persons.  This  has  been  known 
to  pathologists  for  some  time.  In  1895 
an  actual  count  of  ceUs  in  the  higher  brain 
showed  this  to  be  the  case.  In  The 
Journal  of  Comparative  Neurologxj,  Dr. 
Robert  S.  Ellis  describes  a  count  of  what 
are  called  the  Purkinje  ceUs,  after  a  noted 
Bohemian  physiologist.  These  are  large, 
flask-shaped  cells  deep  in  the  outer  layer  of 
the  lesser  brain,  or  cerebellum,  and  Dr. 
Ellis  finds  that  their  number  is  small  in  the 
case  of  born  idiots.  In  sufferers  from 
brain  disease,  such  as  paresis,  the  cells  are 
there,  but  they  have  disintegrated,  and 
little  remains  of  them  but  the  envelop- 
ing fibers.  Says  Dr.  EUis,  as  quoted 
in  The  Journal  of  Heredity  (Washington, 
November) : 

"In  the  spring  of  1916,  while  examining 
the  cerebellum  of  a  general  paralytic,  the 
writer  was  first  imprest  by  the  fact, 
familiar  perhaps  to  most  neuropathologists, 
that  in  this  disease  there  are  often  a  dis- 
integration and  disappearance  of  a  large 
number  of  the  Purkinje  cells,  leaving,  how- 
ever, the  basket  of  fibers  which  normally 
surrounds  them.  Over  a  year  later,  while 
examining  the  cerebellum  of  a  micro- 
cephalic idiot,  the  same  scarcity  of  Purkinje 
cells  was  observed,  with  the  difference, 
however,  that  the  section  did  not  show 
the  same  evidence  of  the  cells  having 
become  reduced  in  number  by  disintegra- 
tion;   the  empty  pericellular  baskets  were 
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not  found  as  in  tLe  ease  of  paresis;  it 
seemed,  rather,  that  through  some  defect 
of  development  the  normal  number  had 
never  been  present. 

"In  order  to'  get  a  fair  basis  for  com- 
parison, a  number  of  cerebella  were  studied 
and  the  relative  frequencies  of  cells  noted. 
In  some  of  the  eases  the  eeUs  appeared  to 
be  almost  uniformly  distributed  and  with 
few  large  spaces  between  them;  others 
showed  losses  similar  to  the  two  cases 
alread.v  mentioned. 

"Among  the  cerebella  examined  A\as 
one  of  a  man  who  had  died  at  about 
the  age  of  sixtj'-five  years  after  a  pro- 
tracted illness,  and  this,  too,  showed  a 
distinct  loss  of  cells.  So  fi'om  this  i)re- 
liminary  set  of  observations  it  seemed 
clear  that  the  number  of  Purkinje  cells  is 
variable  under  different  conditions. 

"It  is  well  known  that  in  paresis,  in 
extreme"  old  age,  and  in  low  grades  of 
feeble-mindedness  there  is  ordinarily  a 
considerable  degree  of  deficiency  in  motor 
coordination.  The  question  consequently 
arose,  how  far  is  it  possible  to  find  differ- 
ences in  the  number  of  cells  that  will 
account,  partially  at  least,  for  the  observed 
differences  in  behavior? 

"The  writer's  primary  interest  at  the 
time  of  taking  up  this  investigation  lay 
in  the  question  of  the  anatomical  basis  of 
mental  defect,  and  it  seemed  not  improba- 
ble that  a  careful  studj-  of  the  Purkinje 
cells  might  throw  some  light  on  one  of  the 
most  e\ident  deficiencies  found  in  such 
eases.  The  human  motor-mechanism  is 
much  more  highly  developed  than  that  of 
lower  forms,  especially  with  reference  to 
speech,  hand-movement,  and  the  mainte- 
nanf«  of  equilibrium  while  standing  or 
walking.  Mental  defectives  generally  show 
less  motor-C'ontrol  along  these  lines,  and 
it  is  desirable  that  we  know  as  far  as 
possible  the  neural  basis  for  such  lack  of 
coordination.  It  accordingly  seemed  worth 
while  to  di'termine  whether  the  brains 
of  aments  show  defects  in  other  parts, 
such  as  the  cerebellum,  which  is  not  gener- 
ally associated  with  intelligent  reactions 
as  such." 

Dr.  Ellis  concludes  that  in  low-grade 
mental  defectives  there  is  a  distinct 
deficiency  in  a  large  percentage  of  tlie 
Purkinje  cells.  He  does  not  go  into  the 
question  of  heredity,  but  he  does  contend 
that  practically  all  the  ca.ses  are  due  to 
some  form  of  antenatal  degeneration. 


ReasHuring. — X  woman  recently  en- 
gaged a  new  maid  with  whose  appearance 
and  manner  she  was  greatly  ])leased. 
When  the  terms  liad  l)eeii  agi"eed  upon, 
the  lady  of  the  house  said: 

"  Now,  my  last  maid  was  much  too 
friendly  with  tlie  policemen.  1  hope  tluit 
I  can  trust  you." 

"  Indeed  you  can,  ma'am,"  npiicsd  tlie 
new  maid.  "  I  can't  bear  policemen.  I 
was  brought  uj)  fo  liate  the  very  sight  of 
them.  You  m-v,  my  father  was  a  burglar." 
— LoiKJUjn  Til-IiUa. 


Prepared   for   the    Worst. — Mu.   GnuMP 

Ccalling  upstairs;  — "  What  a  tim«!  you  are 
taking  to  gel  drest  for  the  concert  !  Look 
at  me;  a  bit  of  wadding  in  (!a<,'h  ear  and 
I'm  all  ready." — Jioston  Tranncrijil. 


MACEDONIA 

(^Continued  from  page  42) 

Sla^^a  Air.  Stephanove  says  in  Ulndepen- 
dance  Macedonienne  that — 

"Strumitst  is  anything  but  Serbian. 
Not  a  single  Serbian  is  to  be  found  there. 
The  district  comprises  forty-nine  Chris- 
tian tillages,  all  of  which  are  inhabited  by 
Bulgarian  Macedonians.  According  to 
most  statistics  the  town  of  Stromitsa 
prior  to  1912  contained  a  population  of 
22,000-Bulgarians.  12,000  Turks,  40  Greeks, 
1,800  Gipsies,  and  800  Jews.  No  statis- 
tics ever  mention  the  existence  of  Serbians. 

' '  If  anything,  Strumitsa  should  form 
an  integral  part  of  free  Macedonia. 

"This  act  on  the  part  of  the  Paris  Con- 
fei-ence  is  just  what  it  should  not  be.  It 
hands  over  a  whole  distinct  to  an  alien 
rule  in  order  to  satisfy  the  temtorial  appe- 
tite of  an  ally. 

"That  act,  therefore,  is  an  act  of  parti- 
tion. A  new  part  of  Macedonia  is  taken 
from  one  state  and  given  to  another,  with 
the  sole  aim  of  pleasing  the  Ally  and  punish- 
ing the  Enemy! 

"Macedonia  once  more  becomes  the 
prey  of  rival  claims.  Thus  the  evil  prac- 
tise of  the  ancient  diplomacy  is  again  re- 
sorted to.  Thus  Jugo-Sla^ia  is  to  be 
built  on  the  ruins  of  another  Poland.  Thus 
the  world  must  be  prepared  for  the  resur- 
rection, one  day — not  a  distant  one — of 
that  other  Poland! 

"A  .second  equally  ominous  sign  in  con- 
nection with  the  future  of  Macedonia  is 
the  minority-rights  clause  which  the  Bal- 
kan states  will  be  compelled  to  under\\Tite. 
But  in  Macedonia  it  is  the  ruling  nations, 
Serbia  and  Greece,  that  form  a  minority, 
and  a  very  insignificant  one.  Whatever 
the  claims  of  the  present  masters  of  that 
land,  the  verdict  of  all  serious  authors, 
scholars,  travelers,  consuls,  and  missionary 
agencies  is,  that  its  population  in  its  great- 
est majority  is  neither  Greek  nor  Serbian." 

ETHNICAL  MAKE-UP  OF  THE  COUN- 
TRY —  On  this  i)oint  Mr.  Stephanove 
cites  Sir  Arthur  Evans,  whom  he  calls  one 
of  the  greatest  experts  on  Balkan  matters 
and  a  most  ardent  champion  of  Jugo-Slav- 
dom.  In  1008,  Sir  Arthur  returned  from  a 
prolonged  sojourn  in  Macedonia,  which 
had  risen  once  more  against  Turkish  mis- 
rule, and  wrote  an  article  on  the  country 
in  the  London  Times  for  September  .30. 
Among  oth<'r  things  he  said: 

"The  fact  is  that  even  in  this  country — ■ 
largely  owing  to  interested  efforts  to  dis- 
guise the  true  situation — the  great  pr<>- 
j)on<leranc(!  of  th<^  Bulgar  element  in  Mace- 
donia is  only  imperf(!<!tly  realized.  I  can 
only  say,  as  my  ])ersonal  expcrieiKH;  after 
exploring  almost  the  whole  interior  of  \h^^ 
j)rovince,  that  out.sidc;  the  fringe  already 
nffirn'd  to,  and  some  small  urban  c(<nt(>rs, 
practically  tiu;  wliole  mass  of  the  i)opula- 
tioii  is  Sla\()ni<*,  speaking  <*hara<iteris- 
lically  Bulgarian  dialect.  The  Bulgarian 
shihhoh'ths,  such  as  i)lacing  of  the  article 
after  the  word,  extciul  even  to  the;  IJskub 
region,  sometinu's  claimed  by  the  S((rl)s, 
whose  real  speech  only  begins  north  of 
th(' Shar  range.  Wliereas  in  <'ertain  small 
towns,  such  as  (Jastoria,  where  tlie  Greek 
elemtmt  was  in  the  majority,  it  was  far 
outweighed  by  \hv  ])opulous  Bulgar  vil- 
lages around.  This  great  |)n'i)()n<lerance 
of  the  Bulgar  element  is  a  fundamental 
factor  in  the  present  situation,  which  has 


been   obscured   by   statistics   drawn  from 
Greek  sources." 

CONQUEST  OR  CONSENT— The  above 

opinion    is    shared    by    all   impartial    and 

thorough     investigators     of     Macedonian 

conditions   according  to  Mr.  Stephanove, 

who  proceeds: 

"All  such  authorities  agree  that  the  Ser- 
bians and  the  Greeks  hold  Macedonia  by 
conquest,  not  by  the  consent  and  will  of 
the  population.  That  is  con-oborated  by 
the  fact  that  aU  non-Greek  and  non- 
Sei-bian  schools,  churches,  and  national 
institutions  have  been  closed,  the  leaders 
of  tlie  native  population  and  its  educated 
class  have  been  compelled  to  flee  abroad 
for  safety,  are  imprisoned,  or  killed.  The 
use  of  the  Bulgarian  and  Albanian  language 
has  been  prohibited.  That  terrible  state 
of  things  can  be  easUy  verified  by  aU  who 
may  entertain  a  particle  of  doubt  about  it. 

"An  attempt  to  enforce  the  minority 
rights  in  Serbia  or  Greece  would  be  more 
than  futile,  as  will  testify  aU  who  are 
familiar  with  the  political  conception  and 
training  of  the  governments  of  these  races. 
If  the  Serbian  regime  is  resented  in  a  kin- 
dred state  like  Montenegro  and  Croatia, 
it  certainly  wiU  never  be  tolerated  in 
Macedonia,  where  the  Serbian  is  considered 
an  intruder  and  enemy.  To  build  a 
Jugo-Slavia  on  such  a  Macedonia  is  to 
dig  its  grave.  If  for  five  centuries  the 
stubborn  Bulgar  element  coidd  not  be 
stamped  out  bj^  the  combined  forces  of 
Turks,  Albanian  renegades,  and  a  concerted 
Greek  and  Serbian  propaganda,  from  now 
henceforth  the  chances  will  be  far  less,  as 
the  large  Bulgar  ranks  are  now  being  reen- 
forced  by  a  compact  Mohammedan  and 
Albanian  population,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  other  elements,  the  Jews  and  the 
Koutzo-Wallachians,  who  would  never 
willingly  jield  to  a  Greek  domination." 

THE  WAY  OUT  FOR   MACEDONIA— 

The  foregoing  facts  should  be  borne  in. 
mind  by  all  diplomatists  engaged  in  the 
task  of  sohing  the  long-unsolved  Mace- 
donian question,  says  Mr.  Stephanove, 
who  maintains  that  "Macedonia  can  not 
be  held  responsible  for  the  blunders  of 
Bulgaria's  rulers, "  and,  besides,  it  "did  not 
constitute  part  of  Bulgaria  when  the  war 
broke  out."     We  read  then: 

"All  Serbian,  Greek,  and  Bulgarian 
statesmen  have  repeatedly  declared  that 
their  countries  'wish  not  a  foot  of  alien 
territory.'  Pashitch,  Trumbitch,  Vesnitch, 
Venizelos,  Thodoroff,  Gheshoff,  all  have 
made  tiieir  country's  i)Osition  implicit  by 
such  declarations.  Well,  then,  let  the 
Peace  Conference  take  them  at  their  word. 
If  that  is  so,  the  Macedonians  also  should 
be  given  a  chance  to  manifest  their  will 
as    to    their    future    form  of  government. 

"Macedonian  autonomy  and  indepen- 
dence is  not  a  new  demand  of  the  Mace- 
donians. It  is  as  old  as  the  Macedonian 
struggle  for   freedom. 

"An  in(leiH:id('nt  Macedonia  under  the 
guaranty  of  o  i  •  of  t  he  l(>ast  interested 
Powers,  .Vmerica  or  England,  for  example, 
or  under  tho  Leaguf!  of  Nations,  would 
certainly  'savo  tho  lamb  and  satiate  the 
wolf.' 

"An  indcjH'ndent  Macedonia  would 
prove  a  blessing  to  all  tho  Balkan  states, 
as  it  would  once  for  all  rid  them  of  tho 
'apple  of  discord'  it  has  ])een  constituting 
ere  now.  It  would  increase  the  chances 
for  tho  creation  of  a  real  Balkan  Alliance 
or  a  strong  Jugo-Slav  Federation." 
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Concrete  floor  of  a  Ferguson  Stand- 
ard  No.  3  being  laid  before  steel- 
erection  begins.  In  the  background, 
at  the  left,  is  a  building  being  erected 
by  usual  methods. 
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Later  view  of  the  same  site.  Tht 
Ferguson  Standard  building  is  corru 
plete.  ready  for  the  owner's  produc- 
tion, while  the  other  building  is  still 
under  construction. 
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Interior  of  the  Ferguson  Standard  No.  3  shown  above — 100  xSOO  feel. 
It  has  steel  columns  and  roof-trusses,  continuous  steel  sash,  and  brick 
walls  below  sills.  Note  the  thorough  distribution  of  daylight.  Ven- 
tilation is  equally  thorough,  Without  cross-drafts. 
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ST'D   NO.  I     STEEL    CONSTRUCTION 


WOOD  PURLINS 
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ST'D   NO.  2    STEEL    CONSTRUCTION 


ST'D   NO.  3    STEEL    CONSTRUCTION 


ST'D.  N0.4   STEEL    CONSTRUCTION 


To  Build,  or  Not  to  Build? 

IF  you  have  reached  the  limit  of  production  in  your 
present  plant,  yet  see  a  profitable  sale  for  increased 
product,  compare  your  increased-production  profits 
with  the  cost  of  building.  If  they  are  substantially 
greater,  build — and  build  quickly! 

You  can  build  very  quickly  if  you  select  a  Ferguson  Standard 
Factory-Building.  It  will  get  you  into  production  before  a 
building  constructed  by  ordinary  methods  would  be  half  up. 

Ferguson  Standard  Factory-Buildings  save  time  because 
they  are  pre -designed,  with  pre-fabricated  steel  and  other 
materials  in  stockor  on  order,  ready  for  immediate  shipment. 
Yet,  with  all  the  advantages  of  moderate  cost  and  quick 
delivery  which  are  thus  assured,  they  can  be  made  really 
individual  because  the  standard  members  can  be  assembled 
in  many  combinations. 

When  you  order  a  Ferguson  Standard  Factory-Building 
you  will  get  a  permanent  brick-and-steel  structure,  splen- 
didly dayllghted,  thoroughly  ventilated  and  modern  in 
every  detail.  We  furnish  estimates  and  sketch-plans  free, 
without  obligation  of  any  sort.  Wire,  phone,  write  or  call  for 
full  information. 

The  H.  K.  Ferguson  Company 

Engineers  and  Builders 
Cleveland,  Ohio  Brantford,  Ont. 
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FOR  the  division  of  one 
room  into  many  or  the 
conversion  of  many 
rooms  into  one,  Wagner 
Folding  Door  Equipment 
meets  every  requirement 
of  architect,  owner  or 
huilder. 

Smooth,  quiet  action  and 
thorough  dependability  are 
characteristic  of  all  Wagner 
door  hangers.  In  quality  and 
design  they  are  in  keeping  with 
the  most  advanced  architecture. 

Catalog  P- 19  will  prove 
inlerealing  to  architects, 
contractors  and  prospec- 
tive builders.  Send  for  it. 
Learn  of  Wagner  quality 
and   Wagner  service. 

WAGNER  MFG.  CO. 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  U.S.A. 

Manufacturers  of  Elevator  Door  Equip- 
ment, Door  Hangers  and  Tracks  and 
Overhead  Carrier  Systems 
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THE  HARVARD-OREGON  FOOTBALL  GAME  IN  PASADENA 


T^ARTHEST  East  met  farthest  West 
■*■  on  New-year's  day  when,  in  an  en- 
vironment of  orange  groves  and  with  the 
"bleachers"  piled  with  roses,  Harvard 
University's  great  football  team  met  the 
equally  powerful  eleven  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon.  If  the  final  score  was  7  to  6 
in  Harvard's  favor,  an  Oregon  field-goal, 
missed  by  inches,  was  all  that  saved  the 
Crimson  from  defeat.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  game  ended  with  the  ball  on  Oregon's 
two-yard  line.  As  a  final  consideration, 
the  Oregon  line  was  holding  like  a  stone 
wall  at  the  very  end.  To  quote  the  brief 
summary  of  Robert  Edgren,  sporting 
editor  for  the  New  York  Evening  World, 
who  saw  the  contest: 

If  there  is  any  great  difference  between 
Eastern  and  Western  football  it  failed  to 
show.  Both  teams  varied  football  strategy 
with  straight-line  bucking,  and  if  anything 
Oregon  had  a  little  the  better  of  it  in  both 
departments  of  the  game.  Each  team  had 
an  iron  defense  when  driven  close  to  the 
home-goal  line.  To  the  surprize  of  all  the 
spectators  Oregon's  light  line  stood  square- 
ly up  to  the  Harvard  giants  and  never 
showed  a  sign  of  weakening.  In  fact. 
Harvard's  line  was  more  leaky  than  the 
lemon-yellow.  The  speed  of  Oregon's 
attack  was  superior.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  game  Harvard  stalled  for  time  again 
and  again,  while  the  eager  Oregonians 
flashed  into  action  so  suddenly  that  they 
seemed  hardly  to  wait  for  their  signals. 

Oregon  was  badly  handicapped  when 
her  great  halfback.  Bill  Steers,  was  roughed 
out  of  the  game  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
period,  when  he  had  just  broken  through 
the  whole  Harvard  defense  and  run  thirty 
yards  down  the  field  on  an  Oregon  series 
play  before  he  was  forced  out  of  boiuids 
and  savagely  jumped  on  by  three  Harvard 
tacklers.  Steers  was  unconscious  for  the 
time  limit,  and  dragged  from  the  field,  and 
was  still  groggy  when  he  was  sent  in  again 
in  the  last  period  on  the  desperate  chance 
that  he  might  be  able  to  boot  one  of  his 
long  field-goals. 

In  the  last  quarter  Oregon,  having 
fought  Harvard  down  to  within  her  twenty- 
yard  line,  missed  winning  by  a  few  inches 
when  little  Manerude's  try  for  a  field-goal 
floated  outside  the  line  of  the  goal  post  by 
so  slight  a  margin  that  Oregon's  exultant 
rooters  could  hardly  believe  their  eyes 
when  the  score  board  showed  the  same  old 
7-6  that  had  decorated  it  since  Harvard 
scored  in  the  second. 

In  the  Harvard  Club  in  New  York  City 
graphic  methods  had  been  adopted  to 
rci)ort  the  struggle  taking  place  three 
thousand  miles  away.  Lawrence  Perry, 
in  the  New  York  Evcninq  Post,  gives  this 
striking  account  of  football  by  telegraph: 

Outside  on  Forty-fourth  Street  the  dark- 
ness had  fallen;  the  <'lectrics  blazed;  men 
and  women  in  evening  garl)  in  motor,  in 
taxi,  afoot,  were  hurrying  to  dinner.  'I'he 
ine1roi)olis  liad  entered  upon  its  night  life. 
Strange  it  was  to  sit  there  in  th(^  laniijhglit 
and    hear    of    "Felton    to    Casey"    and 


"Harvard  kicks  of?,"  and  all  the  stuflf  which 
has  been  associated  with  the  golden  sun- 
light of  autumn  afternoons. 

There  were  between  four  and  five  hundred 
ardent  adherents  of  Harvard  gathered  in 
that  Georgian  room,  at  one  end  of  which 
stood  a  gridiron  in  a  crimson  frame, 
flanked  by  blackboards  bearing  the  names 
of  the  rival  players.  Behind  a  screen  sat 
the  hidden  genius  of  the  scene,  a  telegraph- 
operator,  who  translated  the  sharp  staccato 
clatter  of  the  sounder  into  sentences  'that 
brought  either  cheers  or  groans.  A  young 
man  of  pleasing  address,  a  quiet  sense  of 
humor,  a  resounding  voice,  and  a  keen 
sense  of  the  importance  of  that  which  he 
had  to  impart  did  the  announcing.  Flat- 
tering it  m\ist  have  been  to  hold  the  at- 
tention he  did,  to  have  so  many  men  hang- 
ing upon  his  words  with  suspense  so  deep 
that  it  seemed  almost  to  be  agony.  When 
Oregon  failed  of  success  in  all  but  two  of 
her  many  attempts  at  field-goals  the  cheers 
which  greeted  the  failure  were  the  full- 
lunged  sounds  of  strong  men  knowing  vast 
relief.  And  when  Harvard  made  her 
advance  that  resulted  in  the  touchdown — 
well,  this  was  jio  longer  a  club  room;  it 
was  a  segment  of  the  Stadium  at  Cam- 
bridge at  the  supremest  moment. 

The  score  board,  of  course,  was  the 
announcer's  rival.  As  the  ball,  following 
the  course  of  a  Harvard  punt,  would 
travel  deep  into  Oregon  territory,  every 
eye  was  riveted  upon  that  gridiron.  And 
then,  as  the  ball  traveled  in  reverse  direc- 
tion, indicating  a  run  back,  what  shouts 
would  arise!  "Hey,  stop  that  ball!" 
"That's  far  enough,  quite!"  "Have  a 
heart!"  These  were  junctures  when  the 
board  was  supreme.  But  there  were  other 
junctures — as,  for  instance,  when  the 
aimouncer  said:  "Steers  has  been  hurt. 
He  wants  to  get  back  into  the  game,  but  is 
very  wabbly."  Upon  which  the  Harvard 
Club,  with  a  sincerity  that  was  perhaps 
open  to  question,  shouted  that  it  was  too 
bad;  that  they  Avished  "Bad  Bill"  no 
harm,  but — etc. 

Announcer:  "The  operator  at  the  Bos- 
ton Harvard  Club  has  wired  the  operator 
at  Pasadena  asldng  whether  the  delay 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  burying 
Steers."  Great  stuff.  Loud  cheers  from 
the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York. 

Announcer:  "A  large  section  of  the 
spectators  are  taking  Aiolent  exception  to 
Harvard's  rough  play."  Whereupon  one 
Percy  llaughton,  who  has  been  following 
the  battle  with  his  well-known  side-lino 
squint  of  furrowed  care,  arose  and  clapped 
his  hands  and  smiled.  So  did  others. 
Oh,  they  were  for  gore  at  the  Harvard  Cluh. 
All  in  all,  it  was  a  great  evening.  No  sus- 
pense at  the  gridiron  side  could  have  been 
more  agonized  than  that  which  marked 
the  advances  of  the  football  deep  into 
Harvard  territory,  and  the  Stadium  never 
saw  more  spirited  rooting  when  the  tide 
turned.  Even  Gilnian  Cooamore,  of  all 
sag(>s  of  the  gridiron  the  nu)st  cool  and 
minutely  mindful  of  details  which  escape 
most  followers  of  Ww  game,  let  science  go 
hang  and  rooted  witli  the  rest. 

Harvard  made  the  most  points  and  won 
— th;J,'s  football,  aft(^r  all.  In  the  way  of 
straiglit  rushing  Oregon  ran  rings  around 
the  Crimson.  Jiut — hid  Oregon  had  noth- 
ing   that    was    qualified    to    spread    the 
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STOCK  RECORD 

ARTlCLe ■  NtO,  ■-A5 '-•  .  MAX.  ._-f  o^t^^w'.  MlH..^fc    >i<',< 

DESCRIPTION     "-"X'-lXC    .^^^L^  ^-i 


How  fast  are  your  materials  being  used?  How 
far  ahead  should  they  be  ordered?  What  is  a 
"normal"  stock,  and  should  it  be  increased  or 
reduced  to  meet  changing  conditions?  To  an- 
swer these  questions  you  must  have  the  FACTS. 

This  Stock  Record  brings  out  the  facts.  It  will 
prevent  waste,  provide  a  perpetual  inventory, 
furnish  correct  cost  figures.  The  Material  Ticket 
''charges"  every  piece  of  material  to  one  job,  one 
workman,  discouraging  carelessness  and  waste. 

Adequate  records  were  never  so  vitally  im- 
portant. Do  you  order  printing  as  a  necessity, 
or  as  a  tremendous  help  in  running  your  business  ? 


Your  time  should  be  given  to  big  things — the 
detail  of  the  paper  to  use  for  your  office  printing 
is  already  solved  for  you  by  Hammermill  Bond, 
the  Utility  Business  Paper,  the  lowest-priced 
standard  bond  paper  on  the  market. 

Hammermill  Bond  gives  you  the  quality  you 
want;  it  is  economical,  uniform,  and  its  twelve 
colors  and  white  permit  of  color  classification, 
and  identification  of  different  forms. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  portfolio  show- 
ing these  forms.  Your  printer  can  help  you  in 
working  them  out.  Ask  him  to  standardize  your 
printing  on  Hammermill  Bond. 


HAMMERMILL    PAPER   COMPANY,  Erie,  Pa. 


Look  for  this  nvatermark — it  is  ourivord  of  honor  to  the  public 


"The  Utility  Business  Paper 


*» 
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A  New  Liquid  Soap  Fixture 


Watrous   Gravity   Liquid    Soap   System 

(Patented) 

WASH-ROOM  difficulties  have  largely  been 
soap  difficulties.  Here  is  a  new  soap  sys- 
tem— sanitary,  convenient,  economical.  Operates 
wholly  by  the  time-proven  gravity  principle— no 
moving  parts  to  get  out  of  order — a  simple  valve 
delivers  a  pre-determined  supply  of  soap  with- 
out drip  or  waste.  The  large  soap  container  is 
simply  placed  on  its  receptacle  as  shown  in  the 
illustration  and  replaced  by  a  full  one  in  a 
moment's  time.  This  system  has  been  adopted 
on  sight  by  leading  hotels  and  industrial  plants. 


t 


/>ATEI\T  ^0| 
PLUMBING  ^ 
FIXTURES        ^ 


One  sanitary  glass  container  serves  any  number 
of  wash  stands,  thus  eliminating  the  tedious  filling 
of  individual  fixtures  form- 
erly used.  An  ideal  system 
for  Factories,  Clubs,  Hotels, 
Depots,  Hospitals,  Office 
Buildings,  etc.  Ask  for 
Booklet  "G". 


f 


The  Watrous  Patent  Plumb- 
ing Fixtures  represent  the  most 
advanced  and  modern  ideas 
known  to  plumbing  science. 
They  include  Watrous  Duojet 
Closets  and  Flushing  Valves, 
Self-Closing  Cocks,  Urinals, 
Drinking  Fountains,  etc.  Free 
Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request, 

ing  full  information. 

e  Imperial  Brass  Mfg.  Co. 

1229  W.  Harrison  St.      Chicago,  111. 


*^ 


Imperial  Products 
Include : 

Oxy- Acetyline  Welding 
and  Cutting  Equipment 

Lead  Burning  Outfits 

Carbon  Burning  Outfits 

Automobile  Equipment 

Bronze  Signs  and 
Name  Plates 

Door  Guards 

Kick  Plates 

Pull  and  Push  Bars 

Self-Heating  Iron  ^ 

Imp  Flashlite  Gun         y/ 
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SPORTS   AND  ATHLETICS 

Continued 


Harvard  defense  in  territory  where  the 
defense  always  draws  close  to  protect 
against  further  gains.  Oregon  threw  one 
forward  pass.  I  think  she  would  have 
liked  to  throw  more,  but  Harvard's  de- 
fensive arrangement  spiked  overhead  play 
just  as  Harvard  made  Michigan's  forward 
passing  game  impracticable  a  few  years 
ago  at  Cambridge.  Harvard  played  more 
on  the  defensive  than  Oregon,  but  when 
she  cut  loose  she  had  the  offensive  equip- 
ment upon  one  occasion  to  cross  the  Ore- 
gon goal  and  upon  the  other  to  carry  the 
ball  to  the  Oregon  goal -line.  Harvard 
fumbled  a  gi'eat  deal,  and  after  Ralph 
Horween  was  retired  her  punting  fell  off  a 
lot — which  kept  her  in  hot  water  more 
than  would  have  been  the  case  had  the 
kicking  been  better.  In  the  fourth  quarter 
Oregon  had  several  chances  to  win  the 
game  through  goal-kicking,  but  in  each 
instance  failed.  She  had  the  plays  to 
take  her  within  goal-kicking  distance,  but 
not  inside  Harvard's  fifteen-yard  line. 
Harvard's  grit  and  gameness  were  mani- 
fested by  that  advance  in  the  last  part  of 
the  final  period  when  for  nearly  fifteen 
minutes  she  had  been  clawing  with  her 
back  to  the  wall.  Starting  from  her  twenty- 
yard  line  she  marched  to  Oregon's  one-yard 
mark — where  the  game  ended.  It  was  a 
fine  advance  to  have  made  at  that  time 
and  showed  what  the  team's  heart  was 
made  of.  Oregon  had  a  wonderful  line 
attack.  With  more  of  the  modern  theory 
put  into  practise  the  outcome  of  the  game 
might  have  been  different.  It  must  have 
been  a  raw,  ragged,  nerve-racking  game  to 
see.  The  score -board  reproduction  was 
eloquent  of  this  surmise. 


COLLEGE  ATHLETICS  RECEIVE  A 
GOVERNMENT  O.  K. 

COLLEGIATE  sports  and  athletics,  so 
often  in  former  years  spoken  of  with  a 
degree  of  disapproval  by  serious-minded 
educators,  were  triumphantly  justified 
and  semiofficially  indorsed  when  Secretary 
of  War  Newton  D.  Baker,  speaking  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association,  declared  that  the 
United  States  Army  "had  the  profoundest 
interest  in  the  physical  training  that  is 
being  taught  in  the  colleges."  Practically 
])inning  the  war-cross  on  the  broad  chest 
of  coll(>giate  athletics.  Secretary  Baker 
said: 

The  product  of  your  training  came  to 
our  military  camps  and  acquitted  them- 
selves in  si)l('iidid  fashion.  Had  it  tH)t 
been  for  such  collegiate  training  om- 
Army  could  not  have  been  officered  so 
(juickly  and  so  efficiently.  It  was  a 
contribution  of  in(>stimable  value. 


liiiaiiiiiiKiiiicsiii. 
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SPORTS   AND   ATHLETICS 

Continued 


the  New  York  World  in  its  report  of  the 
meeting: 

One  hundred  and  eighty-odd  delegates 
from  167  educational  institutions  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other  heartily 
approved  a  plan,  which  will  be  worked  out 
in  detail,  and  which  will  be  recommended 
for  adoption,  looking  to  some  form  of  com- 
pulsory physical  education  in  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  land. 

This  was  only  one  of  the  many  broad 
questions  discust  at  a  meeting  of  three 
sessions,  the  first  of  which  began  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  last  of 
which  ended  after  midnight. 

The  association  does  not  pretend  to 
control  athletics,  but  it  tries  to  establish 
principles,  and  its  recommendations  have 
had  a  strongly  beneficial  effect  on  sports. 
At  this  meeting,  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor 
in  New  York,  there  was  a  lively  discussion 
of  football  rules.    Says  The  World  further: 

E.  K.  Hall,  chairman  of  the  Football 
Rules'  Committee,  read  a-  comprehensive 
report  which  aroused  wide  interest. 

After  explaining  why  no  meetings  of 
the  committee  had  been  held  for  two  years 
because  of  the  war,  he  pointed  out  that 
the  game  had  become  more  or  less  stabil- 
ized, and  emphasized  the  wide-spread 
popularity  of  the  sport  last  fall,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  great  number  of  games,  the 
amazing  number  of  players  and  attendance 
figures,  which  broke  all  records. 

He  then  went  into  a  short  history  of  how 
the  present  rules  had  been  evolved  after 
much  experimenting  and  many  changes, 
and  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  past  two 
seasons,  without  even  a  meeting  of  the 
committee,  had  provided  an  acid  test  for 
the  code,  and  that  results  had  been  dis- 
tinctly satisfactory.  He  concluded  by 
saying: 

"The  Rules  Committee  feels  that  all 
evidence  tends  to  confirm  the  belief  that 
the  process  of  changing  the  football  rules 
has  now  been  completed;  that  an  open 
game'  has  been  established;  that  so  far 
as  can  be  accomplished  by  the  rules  un- 
necessary hazards  in  the  game  have  been 
largely  eliminated;  that  an  open  game 
has  been  developed  which  puts  a  premium 
on  speed  and  skill  and  has,  to  a  large 
extent,  reduced  the  premium  on  weight 
and  force,  and  that  mass  play  has  been 
entirely  eliminated. 

"We  now  have  a  game  in  which  the 
smaller  institutions  have  an  opportunity 
to  enter  the  intercollegiate  football  arena 
on  some  other  basis  than  simply  a  practise 
team  to  a  larger  institution.  In  other 
words,  the  interest  has  been  diversified 
and  increased. 

"The  Rules  Committee,  I  believe,  is 
practically  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that 
the  only  changes  that  are  likely  to  be 
necessary  in  the  near  future  are  trifling 
and  incidental  rather  than  fundamental. 

"Under  these  circumstances  your  com- 
mittee hopes  that  the  members  of  this 
association  will  feel  that  the  general 
objects  and  purposes  of  the  fundamental 
changes  made  in  the  football  rules  have 
been  accomplished;  and,  furthermore,  that 
fundamental  changes  at  this  time  are 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable,  and  that 
the  influence  of  the  association  may  be 
directed  toward  creating  a  sentiment 
against  any  tinkering  with  the  rules  and 


Has  your  home  these 
sanitary  conveniences? 

THE  comfort  of  a  modern  bathroom  adds  to  the  pleasure 
of  Uving  away  from  the  congestion  of  the  city.  In  any 
dwelhng  supphed  with  running  water  you  can  turn  a  spare 
room  or  large  closet  into  an  attractive  lavatory  at  moderate 
cost  by  equipping  with  "Sanisep"  Portable  System.  Every 
member  of  the  family  will  enjoy  better  health. 

"Sanisep"  Portable  Systems  now  provide  sanitary  sewage 
disposal  in  thousands  of  rural  and  suburban  homes.  Health 
authorities  everywhere  endorse  the  "Sanisep"  System.  It  is 
simple  and  economical,  but  positive  in  operation.  Beyond 
any  doubt,  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  system  to  install  in 
premises  not  connected  with  municipal  sewers. 

Description 


The  operation  is  based  on  automatic 
bacterial  action — no  chemicals  are  used. 
The  principle  employed  was  devised  by 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  There  are 
tM'o  reinforced  concrete  tanks,  water- 
proofed to  prevent  leakage  and  absorp- 
tion. Each  of  these  tanks  is  moulded  in 
one  piece,  to  eliminate  any  chance  of 
leaky  joints.  Digestion  of  solid  matter 
begins  in  first  tank,  is  continued  in  the 


second  tank,  and  through  a  farm  drain 
tile  outlet  clear  water  is  expelled  into  a 
bed  of  cinders  or  other  loose  material. 
Absolutely  no  scavenging  to  perform.  It 
is  odorless  and  will  not  pollute  adjacent 
soil  or  water.  The  entire  system  is  in- 
stalled below  ground — out  of  sight.  Com- 
plete connections  are  furnished.  It  is  easy 
to  install.  There  is  no  operating  expense, 
and  the  first  cost  is  moderate. 


**Sanisep"  Septic  Closets  (Outhouse  Type) 


A  special  outfit,  adapted  to  premises 
not  supplied  with  running  water.  House 
and  floor  will  be  furnished,  if  required. 
This  equipment  is  built  in  various  sizes, 
to  provide  for  any  specified  number  of 


persons.  We  also  build  equipment  for 
mills,  mines,  schools,  country  hotels,  in- 
dustrial villages,  etc.  Our  sanitary  en- 
gineers are  glad  to  advi'se  prospective 
purchasers  without  charge  or  obligation. 


Live  dealers  are  invited  to  correspond. 


CEMENT 
PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


Wilmington, 


North  Carolina 


Branch  Offices: 

NEW  YORK  PITTSBURGH 

39  Cortlandt  Street        Oliver  Building 


[HI 

CEMENT  PRODUCTS  CO. 

WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 
Gentlemen  :     Please  send   me  particulars 
of  the    "Sanisep"    Sewerage   System.     I 
am  interested  in 

D  Modern  bathroom  type 
D  Outhouse  Installation 
D   Dealer's  proposition 

Signed_ 


\  Address. 
City 


I 


State. 
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IN  these  days  of  varying 
prices  a  quality  trade- 
mark is  your  protection. 
"Florsheim"  is  the  name 
to  look  for  when  you 
select  shoes.  It  stands  for 
superior  quality  —  value 
for  the  price  you  pay. 

Consider  the  wear, 
not  the  price  per  pair. 

Look  for  the  quality  mark 
"Florsheim." 


THE  STANDARD  I>ICriONARY  is  no,  <l.  .1  in  pvi  y 
Ann-i  iraii  Ii'-uk-  v^  In-;-'  .  'Ini'atiori  and  rnltnre  iiif  ti'ul.v  estei-UM-ii. 

IIMVEIMTOIRS 

Protect  yonr  Invention.  Writi-  for  "Ri-nnd  of  Irivpiitinn'*  to  establish 
evi«Jence  of  conception,  prompt  personal  servn-f,  l'r<-liminary  advic« 
without    charge. 

J.  REANEY  KELLY,  315  F.   Woodward    BIdg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

SLIDEWELI 

COLLARS     ^ 


Illustrating 

FREEDOM 


Unequaled   in  Style 
and    Comfort 

Save  Your   Tie.   Time  and  Temper 
Wear  SLIDEWELL  Collars 

HALL.'HARTWELL  &  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Makers  at  HALLMARK   Shirt* 
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against  the  making  of  any  further  changes, 
the  necessity  for  which  are  not  clearly 
apparent." 

A  resolution  was  adopted  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  investigate  athletic 
conditions,  resources,  and  methods  at  all 
collegers  throughout  the  country,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion might  be  induced  to  aid  in  this  work. 

The  actual  membership  of  the  associa- 
tion now  includes  174  educational  institu- 
tions Avith  a  student  body  of  more  than 
half  a  million. 


TY  COBB   REMAINS   KING   OF  ALL 
BATSMEN 

T  N  these  days  when  the  depths  seem  to 
-■-  be  shaken  up  in  nearly  every  con- 
ceivable place,  the  batting  average  of  Ty 
Cobb  is  hailed  by  the  sports  writers  of  the 
land  with  joyous  relief.  "Nothing  seems 
sure  these  days  but  death  and  taxes,"  re- 
marks the  'New  York  Tribune,  "  unless  it 
])e  Tyrus  Raymond  Cobb,  of  Augusta, 
Ga.  This  veteran  of  more  than  a  dozen 
major  league  drives  seems  so  much  better 
than  the  rest  of  the  field  in  organized  base- 
ball that  even  old  Father  Time  can  not 
head  him  off."  The  batting  averages  of 
the  American  League,  recently  released 
by  President  Ban  Johnson,  gives  the  famous 
"Babe"  Ruth,  of  Boston,  monarch  of 
home  runs,  twelfth  place,  with  .322. 
Cobb's  own  high  record  of  .384  is  exceeded 
by  Murphy  of  Chicago  who,  however, 
j)layed  in  only  thirty  games,  and  is  thus 
not  classed  with  the  leaders,  all  of  Avhom 
Avere  engaged  in  one  hundred  games  or 
more.      The    Tribune   comments: 

Tlie  batting  averages  of  t\w  American 
League  finds  the  "Georgia  Peach"  away 
at  the  head  of  the  procession  for  both 
major  leagues,  with  the  wonderful  clouting 
average  of  .384  for  124  games  played. 
In  thirteen  seasons  Cobb  has  set  the  pace 
in  till!  American  League  no  less  than  an 
even  dozen  times.  He;  had  rung  up  nine 
successive  championships  before  Tris 
Speaker  headed  him — the  first  and  only 
time — in  1910.  No  one  has  been  near 
Ty  since.  Speaker,  with  .290,  droj)t 
below  the  .300  mark  for  the  first  time  in 
his  major  league  career. 

Bol)by  Veach,  a  teammate  of  Tyrus, 
was  fourth  among  the  batters,  with  ^i^h^, 
wliilc  young  Flagstead,  the  other  Detroit 
oiitliclder,  showed  an  average  of  .3)^3  for 
ninth  position.  Quite  some  outfield,  that 
of  Detroit,  which  averag(!S  .3.'")7. 

Harris,  of  ( "lex'.eland,  (iiiished  second  (o 
(Jobb,  with  .37")  for  ()2  games.  Sisler,  of* 
Hie  lirowns,  was  sixth,  with  .3r)3,  and  .Joe 
.Jackson  (White  Sox),  next,  with  .3")  I. 
Babe  Ruth,  tlie  home-run  king,  (inislied 
twclflli,  witli  an  average  of  .322  for 
130  games.  Twenty-six  American  League 
])iayers  hit  ..3(K)  or  J>etter.  lioger  I'eckin- 
I)augh  was  the  only  Yankee;  representative 
among  the  elite,  he  qualifying  witli  .30r). 
Baker  hit  for  .293  and  I'ralt  for  .292. 

Following  are  tlie  olficnal  percentages  of 


the  fifty  leaders,  including  all  who  played 
in  fifteen  games  or  more:  ', 

Games  '    Pel. ' 

Murphy,  Chicago 30  .486 

Cobb,  Detroit 124  .384 

Harris,  Cleveland 62  .375 

Phillips,  Cleveland 22  .  364 

Veach,  Detroit 139  .355 

Janiieson,  Cleveland 26  .353 

Sisler,  St.  Louis 132  .352 

.Jackson,  ChieaKO 139  .351 

Zachary,  Wasliington 17  .333 

Flagstead,  Detroit 97  .331 

Tobin,  St.  Louis 127  .  327 

Jacobson,  St.  Louis 120  .  323 

Ruth,  Boston 130  .322 

Rice,  Washington 141  .321 

Heilman,  Detroit 140  .320 

E.  Collins,  Cliicago 140  .319 

Shorten,  Detroit 95  .315 

Schan?,  Boston 113  .306 

Peckinpaugh,  New  York 128  .305 

Mclnnls,  Boston 126  ..305 

Johnston,  Cleveland 102  ..305 

Wingo,  Philadelpiiia 15  .305 

Leibold,  Cliicago 122  .302 

Uhle,  Cleveland 26  .302 

Gardner,  Cleveland 10,9  .  300 

Chapman,  Cleveland 125  .300 

K.  Williams,  St.  Louis 65  .300 

Weaver,  Chicago 140  .296 

Speaker,  Cleveland 134  .296 

Burns,  Pliiladelphia 126  .296 

Caldwell,  Boston-Cleveland. . .        33  .296 

McMullin,  Chicago 60  .294 

Griffin,  Pliiladelphia 17  .  294 

Baker,  New  York 141  .  293 

Pratt,  New  York 140  .  292 

C.  Walker,  Pliiladelphia 125  .292 

Gandil,  Cliicago 115  .  290 

O'Neill,  Cleveland 125  .289 

.Tudge.  Washington 135  .288 

Menoskev,  Washington 116  .287 

Roth,  Philadelphia-Boston ..  .  Ill  .287 

Milan,  Washington 88  .287 

Kinney,  Philadelphia 57  .  284 

FeWster,  New  York 81  .  283 

Schalk,  Chicago 131  .282 

Lamar,  Boston 59  .  280 

J.  Collins,  Chicago 63  .  279 

Wambsganss,  Cleveland 139  .278 

Scott,  Boston 138  .  278 

Bodie,  New  York 134  .278 

Elmer  Smith,  Cleveland 114  .278 

Chicago  leads  in  club-batting.  Accord- 
ing to  the  official  records,  the  percentages 
r\iu: 

"^                                                      Games  Pet. 

Chicago 140  .287 

Detroit 140  .  283 

Cleveland 139  .277 

New  York 141  .267 

St.  Louis 140  .264 

Boston 138  .  261 

Washington 142  .  260 

Philadelphia 140  .244 


MIKAML  TENNIS  AMBASSADOR  FROM 
JAPAN  TO  THE  UNITED   STATES 

WITH  the  death  of  Hachichiro  Mikami, 
the  Japanese  lawn-tennis  player  who 
developed  and  brought  out  Ishiya  Kum- 
agae,  and  later  toured  America  with  him, 
lawn-tennis  in  Japan,  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  in  the  United  States  loses  one 
of  its  best-liked  and  most  expert  cham- 1 
pions.  "Hashy,"  as  he  was  familiarly 
known  by  the  many  friends  he  made  on  the 
courts  of  tliis  country,  succumbed  to  fever 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.    J.  P.  Allen  writes 

in  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

i 

Mikami     and     Kuinagae     played     con- 
siderably   in    the    championships    of    thej 
Ori(>u),  at  Manila,  in  singles  and  doubles,' 
before     they     ventured     to     the     United! 
States.     At  Manila  tlmy  had  met  and  com- 1 
l)(d,(>d    against    many    of    the    Americans,! 
cliicdy   from    California,   such   as  Maurice 
E.  Mcljouglilin,  Melville  11.  Long,  C!arl ton 
R.  Gardner,  Clarence  J.  Grilfin,  and  otluTs. 
Edwin  Gee,  tiu>  heading  figure  in  the  lawn- 
tennis  world  of  Manila,  believ(>d  that  the 
two  Japanese  would  add  to  tluur  laurels  by 
visiting  the  United  States.     He  prevailed 
upon  tliem  to  make  thc!  trip  in  1910. 

Mikami  at  no  time  during  liis  appear- 
ance in  this  country  disjilayed  ability  e(iua 
to  that  of  Kumagac.  His  gam<>  was  of  th( 
old-fashioned  base-line  type  he  iiatl  h^arnet  | 
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Adjustment 
32  to  36  inches  hi^h 


HAVE  your  Contracting  Plumber  show 
you  Kow  easily  your  old  sink  can 
he  removed  and  a  new  ''Standard''  Sink 
installed  in  its  place. 

When  putting,  a  ^^"tatidard''  Sink  in  a  new 
or  rebuilt  kitchen,  have  it  set  at  the  correct, 
comfortable  w^orkin^  height — from  32  to  36 
inches  from  floor. 

In  place  of  separate  faucets,  have  your  new 
sink  fitted  with  ''e^tattdard"  Quicko  Double 
Faucet  with  s^ving,in^  spout.  It  delivers 
hot  and  cold  w^ater  throu|,h  one  opening, — 
a  ^reat  convenience. 


If  you  live  in  a  city  write 
for  "c^tandard  Plumbing 
Fixtures  for  the  Home." 

If  in  the  country  write 
for  ''ev»tandard  Plumbing 
Fixtures  for  the  Farm." 


^tattdard  .^amtar^TDj^.Co.,  Pittsburgh 


(^^  KITCHEN  SINKS 


H 


Service  at  'Standard"  Branches 

In  the  cities  marked  (*)  are  carried 
complete  lines  of  Plumbing  and  Heat- 
ing Supplies;  Farm  Li^htin^  and  Water 
Supply  Systems;  Tools  and  Supplies  for 
Mills,  Mines  and  Factories,  also  for  the 
Water,  Gas,  Steam  and  Oil  Industries. 
Write  or  call  on  nearest  branch.  If  in- 
terested in  plumbing  fixtures  for  facto- 
ries, write  for  book,  "Factory  Sanitation." 


In  addition  to  the  displays  of  "^tanrfafcf'  Plumbinfe  Fixtures  shown  by  Wholesale  Dealers  and  Contracting 
Plumbers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  there  are  permanent  "Standard"  exhibits  in  the  following  cities: 


NEW  YORK 35   w.    31ST 

NEW  YORK  (EXPORT  DEPT.) 50  BROAD 

BOSTON 186  DEVONSHIRE 

PHILADELPHIA 12i5  WALNUT 

WASHINGTON SOUTHERN  BLDG. 

PITTSBURGH 439-44  9   WATER 

PITTSBURGH 106  SIXTH 

^CHICAGO 14    N.    PEORIA 

*ST     LOUIS 810   N.  SECOND 


•EAST  ST.    LOUIS 15   N.  COLLINSVILLE 

*CLEVELAND 4409  EUCLID 

CINCINNATI 633  WALNUT 

■'TOLEDO 31  1-321  ERIE 

"COLUMBUS 243-265   S.    THIRD 

CANTON 1  106   SECOND   ST.    N.  E.  . 

*rOUNQSTOWN 458  W.  FEDERAL 

'WHEELING 3120-30  JACOB 

•HUNTINGTON 2ND  AVE.   AND    10TH  ST. 


*ERIE 128    W.    TWELFTH 

*ALTOONA 918   1  1  TH 

MILWAUKEE 428   BROADWAY 

♦MILWAUKEE 31  1-313   FIFTH  ST. 

*LOUISVILLE 32  1  -323  W.  MAIN 

♦NASHVILLE 315TENTH   AVE.   S. 

*NEW  ORLEANS 84  6  BARONNE 

•HOUSTON COR.   PRESTON   AND  SMITH 

♦DALLAS 1200-1206   JACKSON 


•SAN  ANTONIO 212  LOSOYA 

♦FORT  WORTH 826-830  MONROE 

KANSAS   CITY   201  RIDGE  ARCADE 

SAN   FRANCISCO 149-5  5  BLUXOME 

♦LOS  ANGELES.  .  .21  6.224  S.  CENTRAL  AVE. 

DETROIT  OFFICE 414  HAMMOND  BLDG. 

CHICAGO  OrFICE 1010   KARPEN  BLOG. 

♦TORONTO,  CAN 59  E.  RICHMOND 

♦HAMILTON,   CAN 20  W.  JACKSON 
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The  Fire  of  the  Man  Next  Door 

You  may  take  every  precaution  against  fire  in  your  building. 
Your  building  may  have  comparatively  few  fire  hazards.  But 
what  about  the  man  next  door?  Is  his  building  free  from  fire  hazards? 
Does  he  take  precautions  against  fire? 

Statistics  show  that  20  per  cent  of  America's  fires  are  due  to  the 
carelessness  of  the  man  next  door. 

Tonight,  through  the  carelessness  of  the  man  in  the  next  building, 
the  next  block,  fire  may  wipe  out  your  priceless  records. 

Think !  How  would  you  rebuild  your  business  without  these  very 
records?  How  would  you  prove  your  loss  to  the  insurance  companies? 
How  collect  the  money  due  you? 

THE    SAFE-CABINET    gives    proven,    permanent   resistance   to    heat.       This 
has    been    demonstrated    in    exacting   furnace   tests.      It  bears   the   highest    rating 
of  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories — 
the  Class   "A"  and  the  Class  "B" 
labels.      ^ 

Large  t:apacity,  efficient  filing 
devices,  mobility  and  economy  are 
some  of  the  things  that  make  the 
SAFE  -  CABINET  the  practical, 
efficient  safe. 

A  Service  for  You 

THE  SAFE-CABINET 
COMPANY  will  inspect  your 
premises  for  fire  hazards  and  show 
you  how  to  guard  against  them. 
We  advise  on  better  methods  of 
housing,  filing  and  protecting 
your  records.  The  advisability  of 
adopting  our  recommendations 
is  then  a  matter  for  your 
decision. 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  CO. 

Originalor  and  Sole    Manufacturer 
of  THE  SAFE-CABINET 

163  Green   St.,      Marietta,  Ohio 


THE     SAFE-CABINET— r/ie    World*s    Safest   Safe 
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from  Englislunen  living  in  Japan  and  the 
Philippine  Islands.  He  was  older  than 
Kumagae  and  was  not  so  quick  to  adapt 
his  game  to  the  newer  methods  that  he 
found  upon  the  American  courts.  The 
news  of  Alikami's  death  came  as  a  surprize, 
because  there  had  been  no  intimation  that 
he  was  ill.  During  the  summer  Ralph  L. 
Baggs,  who  was  in  the  United  States  Army 
service  in  Siberia,  returned  home  by  way  of 
IManila.  While  there  he  met  Mikami.  At 
that  time  of  the  year  the  heat  was  too  in- 
tense for  lawn-tennis.  The  two,  who  had 
become  acquainted  while  Mikami  was  here 
in  1916,  had  a  golf  match  in  the  dawn  of 
the  morning  by  way  of  sport. 

The  playing  of  the  two  Japanese, 
Mikami  and  Kumagae,  furnished  one  of 
the  features  of  the  season  of  191G.  Coming 
to  this  country  direct  from  Japan,  they 
first  competed  in  tournaments  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Then  they  gradually 
journeyed  eastward,  on  the  way  playing 
in  the  sectional  doubles  at  St.  Louis.  It 
was  there  that  they  began  to  display  their 
real  form  which  became  interesting  as 
Kumagae  began  to  bowl  over  some  of  the 
stars  in  singles  in  matches  later  on  in  the 
East. 

As  a  result  of  their  campaign  in  the 
doubles  Mikami  and  Kumagae  received  a 
ranking  in  the  Class  1  division  for  that 
year.  Their  ranking  practically  bracketed 
them  as  classed  with  Clarence  J.  Griffin 
and  Roland  Roberts,  of  California,  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Pell  and  Frederic  C. 
Inman,  of  this  section  of  the  country,  in 
point  of  skill.  In  a  review  of  that  year 
Frederick  B.  Alexander  says  of  them: 
"Mikami,  Kumagae's  partner,  tho  I.,  '(lly 
in  the  same  class,  gave  a  good  account  of 
himself.  As  a  doubles  team  they  both 
showed  they  had  a  great  deal  to  learn,  and 
their  base-line  game  was  not  adapted  to  it." 

While  the  racket  -  wielding  of  Mikami 
lacked  the  powerful  sweep  and  spectacular 
features  that  lifted  Kumagae  to  a  high 
place  and  fame,  still  its  wonderful  accuracy, 
its  surety  in  openings,  and  in  forcing  of 
position  made  him  a  formidable  contender 
in  tournaments.  As  an  indication  of  his 
strength  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
Mikami  received  a  ranking  in  Class  3. 
This  ranking  placed  him  on  a  par  Avith 
such  well-known  men  as  Charles  M. 
Bull,  Jr.,  John  S.  Cannon,  Walter  Merrill 
Hall,  Richard  Ilarte,  Francis  T.  Hunter, 
Frederick  C.  Inman,  Edwin  P.  Lamed, 
W.  S.  Ellroy,  and  John  S.  Pfaffrhan,  all  of 
whom  were  rated  in  the  same  class  witli 
Mikami  for  that  season's  play. 

The  death  of  "Ilashy,"  as  he  was 
familiarly  known  by  the  many  fri(>nds  lie 
made  on  tlie  courts  of  this  country,  has 
come  as  a  grievous  surprize  to  tho  Ameri- 
cans who  found  so  much  good-fellowship 
witli  the  two  Japanese  during  the  season 
three  years  ago.  "Ilashy,"  whose  knowl- 
edge of  English  was  greater  than  that 
possost  by  Ivumagae,  always  translated 
the  newspaper  accounts  of  their  playing 
to  his  compatriot.  Tho  two  had  great 
times  discussing  and  laughing  over  tho 
n(>wspai)er  (comments  upon  their  per- 
formances. In  tho  estimation  of  many 
who  knew  of  his  interest  and  accom- 
l)lishmeiits  at  the  game  it  is  agreed  that 
the  death  of  Hachichiro  will  be  a  great 
loss  to  lawn-tennis  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  Japan,  as  he  was  applying 
there  some  of  the  hissons  and  methods  ho 
liad  learned  during  his  visit  to  this  country. 
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DID  "PSYCHIC"  POWER  AID    BRAWN 

WHEN  CARPENTIER  LICKED 

BECKETT? 

A  VULGAR  punch  in  the  jaw  has  been 
the  pugilist's  favorite  method  of  in- 
ducing his  opponent  to  accept  defeat  since 
the  memory  of  boxing  fans  runneth  not  to 
the  contrary.  But  in  the  recent  bout  be- 
tween Georges  Carpentier  and  Joe  Beckett 
in  London,  however,  rumor,  especially 
British  rumor,  now  has  it  that  other  factors 
besides  punches  played  an  important 
part,  albeit  they  belong  to  a  class  not 
sanctioned  by  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry. 
It  is  being  whispered  that  the  clever  French 
man  achieved  his  victory  over  the  English- 
man through  means  no  less  extraordinary 
than  the  exercise  of  certain  mysterious, 
occult  powers,  in  some  quarters  referred  to 
as  "hypnotism,"  and  in  others  designated 
the  "projection  of  personality."  It  is  well 
known,  of  course,  that  Carpentier  used  the 
punch  in  the  jaw  also,  and  that  ostensibly 
this  was  what  determined  the  match;  but 
those  who  favor  the  hypnotic  theory  hold 
that  prior  to  administering  the  knockout 
blow,  a  stealthy  assault  had  been  made  on 
Beckett's  brain,  filling  him  with  "one  vast, 
uncontrollable,  irresistible,  all-pervading, 
supremely  passionate,  overwhelming  de- 
sire to  lie  down  and  quit."  Those  who 
attribute  the  result  to  "projection  of  per- 
sonality" give  credit  not  so  much  to  the 
French  boxer  as  to  his  manager,  Francois 
Deseamps.  They  say  two  personalities 
were  fighting  Joe  Beckett  from  the  moment 
he  entered  the  ring,  one  being  Carpentier 
and  the  other  his  manager.  Carpentier 
alone,  we  are  told,  Beckett  might  have 
beaten,  but  against  the  combination  of 
Carpentier  and  Deseamps  it  appears  the 
English  fighter  didn't  have  a  chance.  The 
matter  is  discust  by  Stuart  Martin  in  the 
London  Mail  as  follows: 

Deseamps  is  a  very  excitable  man.  He 
is  a  bundle  of  nerves,  a  typically  French, 
overflowing  personality,  whose  individual- 
ity oozes  from  every  pore.  He  does  not 
effervesce.     He  exudes. 

Deseamps  is  the  man  who  made  a  bet 
that  his  pupil  would  knock  Beckett  out  in 
six  rounds.  Deseamps  says  that  when 
Carpentier  meets  Jack  Dempsey,  Carpen- 
tier will  win  in  six  rounds.  Watch 
Deseamps.  He  is  the  man  who  is  aiding 
Carpentier  with  all  his  mental  force.  His 
mentality  accompanies  Carpentier  into 
the  ring  in  every  fight.  He  is  his  unseen, 
silent  partner,  and  to  him  as  much  as  to 
Carpentier  is  Beckett  indebted  for  the 
blow  on  the  jaw  which  finished  the  fight 
and  took  the  championship  of  Europe  out 
of  his  reach. 

What  was  Deseamps  doing  as  Beckett 
came  into  the  ring  on  Thursday?  Those 
who  were  near  him  tell  me  he  was  watching 
Beckett  intently.  The  fact  is,  he  began 
to  fight  Beckett  as  soon  as  Beckett  stept 
into  the  ring. 

There  is  a  vague  suggestion  that  Car- 
pentier has  a  hypnotic  eye.  He  has  not. 
Hypnotism  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 


Five  Qood 

Reasons 
why 


LD  Hampshire  Bond 
should  be  the  stand' 
ard  paper  for  your 
business  stationery: 

First,  the  feel  of  it; 

every  sheet   has   a' 

crisp,  crackling  sur' 

face  that   unmistakably   says, 

"Quality." 

Then,  there's  the  firm,  tough  tex' 
ture  that  comes  from  finest  hand' 
sorted  rags,  carefully  fabricated. 

Consider  next,  the  added  impres' 
sion  your  message  makes  when 
typed  on  such  a  paper;  and  re 
member  that  in  writing,  as  in  per' 
sonal  contact,  impression  counts. 

Old  Hampshire  is  durable — and 
this,  don't  forget,  is  important  to 
your  correspondent. 

Lastly,  think  of  the  kind  of 
work  your  printer  can  do  on  Old 
Hampshire  Bond.  This  in  itself 
is  reason  enough  for  you  to  use  it. 


A  new  book  on 
letter-writing  called 
"Wanted  — a  Cor- 
respondent, Salary 
$15,000,"  will  be 
sent  to  you  on  re- 
quest. Address  De- 
partment L. 


Old  Hampshire 
Stationery  is  made 
for  the  social  corre- 
spondence of  par- 
ticular men  and 
women.  Samples 
will  be  sent  on  re- 
quest. Address  De- 
partnient  L. 


KAMP5HII^E  PAPER^  COMPAHTC 
Jouth'HadCey  TaUs,'MafS, 
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9  3. so  per  1000 
9  6  00  per  3000 
$  9  00  per  6000 
910.00  per  13000 


This  label.  No.  72  A,  Is 
one-fourth  actual  size 


Fenton  Labels 
and  Seals  Stick 

Use  more  labels  ia  your  business. 
There  are  countless  needs  for  them. 
But  be  sure  you  use  Fenton  Labels. 
They  stick  where  you  stick  them.  All 
of  their  sticking  surface  takes  hold. 
This  stick-ability  is  one  of  the  things 
that  makes  Fenton  Labels  famous. 

Variety    Quality    Adhesiveness 
Full  Value      Quick  Delivery 

Fenton  quality  means  the  best  paper— the  best 
printing  and  color  work  with  the  best  sticking 
surface.  Fenton  Label  designs  are  number- 
less. Fenton  service  insures  prompt  delivery. 
Fenion  business  policy  includes  the  smallest 
or  largest  order.  Fenton  value  means  the  best 
labels  at  the  lowest  price  consistent  withquality. 

FENTON    SEALS 

They  have  the  lasting  stick-ability  of  Fenton 
Labels.  Printed  on  the  toughest  paper.  A 
thousand  shapes— unlimited  variety— special 
designs  to  order. 

Try  Fenton  labels  and  seals.  Send  us  an 
order.  See  prices  above.  Prices  on  larger 
quantities  on  request.    Write  for  catalog. 

FENTON   LABEL  CO.,  Inc. 

506-512  Race  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Salesmen  Wanted 


f  f  f 


We  Furnish 
The  Leads! 

A  LARGE  amount  of  money  is  being 
expended  each  month  ro  advertise 
Dr.  EUot's  Five  Foot  .Shelf  of  Books, 
the  famous  home  library  endorsed  by 
Harvard  University. 

If  you  are  a  salesman  capable  of  mak- 
ing sales  of  $70  to  people  who  have 
already  shown  thei-  interest  by  writinc 
us  to  ask  for  prices  and  full  informa- 
tion, then  you  can  make  your  average 
earnin'?s  Jiso  a  week  after  the  first 
four  or  five  weeks. 

During  the  breaking-in  period  you  can 
make  $60  to  S 1 00  a  week.  Leads  supijlieil . 

Outline  your  sales  experience  and  pref- 
erence as  to  territory.  Correspondence 
confidential.  This  is  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  large  earnings.     Write 

Sales  Manager 

P.  F.  Collier  &   Son  Companv 

416  West  i.lth  .St..  .\ew  York 

Offices  in  Principal  Citiei 


Faultless 

Pajamas  8  Night  Shirts 

The  NIGHTwear  of  a  Nation!" 

E.Bmu<pcio  S.  Co.        Baitimobc-NewYobk. 
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But  projection  of  personality  has. 

Beckett  was  "constantly  glancing  round 
at  Carpontier  as  he  was  getting  his  gloves 
adjusted."  There  you  have  tlie  per- 
sonality of  Descamps  beginning  to  work; 
impinging  itself  on  Beckett's  brain  and  be- 
ginning its  task  of  confusing  the  English 
boxer's    thoughts. 

Possibly  Descamps  is  not  quite  con- 
scious of  his  own  power,  but  it  is  there  all 
the  same.  This  projection  of  personality 
is  not  hypnotism,  but  it  is  to  be  seen 
operating  everywhere. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  in  a  railway 
carriage  how  a  man  engag^'d  in  conversa- 
tion with  a  friend  will  stop  suddenly  and 
look  round,  losing  the  thread  of  his  talk 
because  you  are  looking  at  him?  You  can 
break  up  all  kinds  of  conversation  if  you 
project  your  mentality  into  the  seat  of 
sub-conscious  memory  of  a  stranger.  The 
spot  on  which  to  concentrate  is  just  at  the 
root  of  the  nose,  between  the  eyes. 

Numerous  instances  of  this  force  might 
be  given.  Bombardier  Wells  is  a  victim 
to  it.  He  is  a  highly  sensitive  man,  and 
being  sensitive  he  absorbs  the  conflicting 
mentalities  which  are  concentrating  on 
him  when  he  fights.  The  result  is  that  his 
own  mind  becomes  confused,  and  people 
who  watch  him  say  he  is  nervous.  He  is 
not  nervous.  He  is  sensitive,  and  his  mind 
is  absorbing  personalities  until  he  has  no 
personality  left  of  his  own. 

Descamps,  they  say,  feels  every  defeat  of 
Carpentier  as  a  defeat  for  himself.  If  you 
took  Deseamps's  mind  to  the  analytical 
table  you  would  find  that  he  would  make 
a  first-class  medium.  He  is  a  psychic 
subject.  His  personality  stands  beside 
Carpentier  in  every  match,  for  he  has 
trained  Carpentier's  mind  as  well  as  his. 
body.     Carpentier  acts  as  Descamps  wills. 

Whatever  the  truth  of  it,  the  matter  is 
receiving  its  full  share  of  notice  in  the 
American  newspapers,  and  particularly 
its  bearing  upon  the  proposed  match  be- 
tween (^arpentier  and  Jack  Dempsey. 
One  of  the  diverting  comments  that  has 
come  to  our  attention  is  made  by  a  writer 
in  the  Anaconda  (Mont.)  Standard,  who 
opines  that  if  Carpentier  ever  meets 
Dempsey  professionally,  "a  tier  or  two 
should  be  reserved  for  the  world's  ablest 
psychologists,"  to  the  end  that  it  may  be 
determined  once  and  for  all  to  what  extent 
psychic  elements  can  enter  the  prize-ring 
as  a  factor  in  the  combat.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  the  inclination  to 
explain  Carpentier's  victory  on  psychic 
grounds  is  shared  by  all  who  witnessed  the 
matqh  and  have  written  descriptions  of  it. 
For  instance,  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  who, 
according  to  W.  O.  McGeehan,  sports 
writt-r  in  th(!  N(!w  York  Tribune,  "knows 
more  about  boxing  than  any  of  the  writers 
wlio  discourse  on  boxing  exclusively," 
in  his  report  written  for  the  London 
Nation,  makes  no  mention  of  "psychology," 
but  brings  forward  the  equally  curious  idea 
that  Mr.  C'arpentier  had  been  studying 
the  statuary  in  the  British  Museum.  Says 
Mr.  Shaw: 

The  physical  omens  were  all  against  the 
Jiriton.     Beckett,     who     was     trained,     if 


anj'thing.  a  little  too  fine,  has  a  compact 
figure,  a  boxlike  chest,  stout,  stumpy  arms 
useful  only  for  punching,  and  a  thickish 
neck  too  short  to  take  his  head  far  out  of 
harm's  way.  Carpentier,  long  and  lithe, 
has  a  terrible  pair  of  arms,  very  long,  with 
the  forearms  hea\^'  just  where  the  weight 
should  be.  He  has  a  long  chest,  a  long 
reach,  a  long,  flexible  neck,  and,  last  but 
not  least,  a  long  head.  Nobody  who  knew 
the  A  B  C  of  boxing  could  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  unless  Beckett  could  wear 
him  down  and  outstay  him,  and  stand  a 
good  deal  during  the  process,  he  could  not 
win  at  th')  physical  odds  against  him  except 
by  a  lucky  knockout. 

When  the  men  stood  up,  another  curious 
asset  of  Carpentier's  raised  the  extraor- 
dinary question  whether  he  had  not  been 
taught  to  box  by  a  lady.  Some  years  ago 
Mrs.  Diana  Watts,  a  lady  athlete  who  be- 
lie^'ed  that  she  had  discovered  the  secret 
of  ancient  Greek  gymnastics,  reproduced 
with  her  own  person  the  pose  and  action 
of  the  discobolus  and  the  archer  in  the 
Heracles  pediment  in  the  British  Museum, 
both  of  which  had  been  up  to  that  time 
considered  physically  impossible.  Her 
book  on  the  subject,  with  its  interesting 
photographs,  is  still  extant.  Her  method 
was  to  move  and  balance  the  body  on  the 
ball  of  the  foot  without  using  the  heel, 
and  to  combine  this  with  a  certain  tech- 
nique of  the  diaphragm. 

Now  the  moment  "Time"  was  called 
and  Carpentier  was  on  his  feet  in  the  ring 
it  was  apparent  that  he  had  this  technique. 
He  was  like  a  man  on  springs;  and  the 
springs  were  not  in  his  heels  but  in  the 
balls  of  his  feet.  His  diaphragm  tenue 
was  perfect.  Whether  his  lady  instructor 
was  Mrs.  Diana  Watts  or  Dame  Nature, 
she  has  turned  out  a  complete  Greek 
athlete.  This  really  very  remarkable  and 
gymnastically  important  phenomenon  has 
been  overlooked,  partly  because  it  has  not 
been  understood,  but  partly  also  because 
the  change  in  Carpentier's  face  when  he 
sets  to  work  is  so  startling  that  the  specta- 
tors can  see  nothing  else.  The  unmis- 
takable Greek  line  digs  a  trench  across  his 
forehead  at  once;  his  color  changes  to  a 
stony  graj^;  he  looks  ten  thousand  years 
old;  his  eyes  see  through  stone  walls;  and 
his  expression  of  intensely  concentrated 
will  frightens  every  one  in  the  hall  except 
his  opponent,  who  is  far  too  busy  to  attend 
to  such  curiosities. 

There  was  no  fight.  There  was  only  a 
superb  exhibition  spar,  with  Beckett  as 
what  used  to  be  called  a  chopping  block. 
For  a  few  moments  he  wisely  stuck  close 
to  his  man;  but  Mr.  Angle  gave  the  order 
(I  did  not  hear  it,  but  was  told  of  it)  to 
break  away;  and  Beckett  then  let  the 
Frenchman  get  clear  and  faced  him  for 
outfighting.  From  that  moment  he  was 
lost.  Carpentier  simply  did  the  classic 
thing;  the  long  shot  with  the  left;  the 
lead-ofT  and  get-away.  The  m<>asure- 
ment  of  distance — and  such  a  distance! — 
was  exact  to  an  inch,  the  speed  dazzling, 
the  im[)act  like  the  kicdv  of  a  thoroughbred 
horse.  Beckcitt,  except  for  one  amazed 
lionlikfi  siiake  of  his  head,  took  it  like  a 
stone  wall;  but  he  was  helpless;  he  had  not 
time  to  move  a  finger  before  Carpentier  was 
bafk  out  of  his  rea(;h.  He  was  utterly 
()utspe(!ded.  Three  times  Carpentier  did 
this,  each  hit  more  brilliant,  if  possible, 
than  the  last. 

Beckett  was  for  a  moment  daz<id  by  the 
astonishing  success  of  the  attack;  and  in 
that  moinenl  Carpentier  sent  in  a  splendid- 
ly cl(>an  and  (iiiished  right  to  the  jaw. 
it  is  not  often  that  perfect  luck  attends 
perfect  style  in  this  world;  but  Carpentier 
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For  easy  starting  in  cold  weather 

THESE  winter  mornings  when  the  engine  is  Uke 
ice,  why  does  it  take  so  long  to  "get  her  started"? 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  because  the  sparks  at  the 
plugs,  if  they  occur  at  all,  are  not  hot  and  fat  enough 
to  ignite  the  poorly-vaporized  gasoline. 

It  needs  the  big,  white-hot  flaming  spark  of  the  Magneto  to 
fire  such  mixtures. 

Since  the  Magneto,  like  a  dynamo,  makes  its  own  current,  it 
is  an  ignition  system  unaffected  by  weather. 

Its  intense  spark,  even  at  low  speeds,  makes  for  positive 
starting  of  the  stiffest  "cold-bound"  engines. 

And  because  it  is  an  independent  unit,  it  enables  you  to 
start  and  run  irrespective  of  heavy  strains  placed  on  the  other 
electrical  systems  during  cold  weather. 

Insist  on  Magneto  Ignition.  You  want  it  not  only  for  easy 
starting  in  cold  weather,  but  for  the  economy  of  gasoline, 
greater  power,  better  control,  and  absolutely  dependable 
ignition  that  the  Magneto  provides. 

MAGNETO    MANUFACTURERS 

141  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 

AMERICAN  BOSCH  MAGNETO  CORP'N  THE  SIMMS  MAGNETO  CO. 

The  Bosch  Magneto  Simms  Magnetos 

SPLITDORF  ELECTRICAL  CO.  THE  EISEMANN  MAGNETO  CORP'N 

Dixie  and  Aero  Magnetos  The  Eisemann  Magneto 

ERICSSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
The  Berling  Magneto 


Send  for  the  book 

MAGNETO  MANUFACTURERS 

141  West  36th  Street,  New  York 
Please  send  me  your  free  book,  "Why  Magneto 
Ignition  Makes  a  Good  Engine  Better." 


County State. 

■Mention  make,  year,  model  of  your  car,  truck,  etc.- 


.^ 
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We  outgrow  ouv  old  foolish  fearr- 


wAo  noif  IS  afraid  of 


COFFEE 


People  once  w^ere  afraid  of  the  steam  engine.  "It 
will  blow  up" — "It  will  jump  the  track" — they  said. 
But  we  all  know  better  now^. 

Time  has  disproved  many  old  fallacies.  Yet,  some 
good  people  still  believe  that  coffee  doesn't  "agree"  with 
them, — a  popular  delusion  encouraged  by  competitive 
products. 

There  are  many  food  fads.  Some  think  they  can't 
eat  bread, — some  think  they  can't  eat  potatoes.  There 
is  probably  no  food  that  can  be  said  to  agree  with 
everybody. 

In  reality — coffee  is  more  healthful  for  more  people 
than  any  other  beverage.  It  is  consumed  in  greater 
volume  than  any  other.  Coffee  is  the  mainstay  of  the 
millions. 

The  government  sent  2,000,000  doughboys  "over, 
there"  and  fed  them  on  real  coffee,  all  they  could  drink, 
— four  times  a  day.  And  there  was  much  "nervous- 
ness"— among  the  Germans  ! 

Ask  a  Brazilian  to  name  his  country's  greatest  service 
to  mankind,  and  he  will  proudly  answer, — "Brazil  fur- 
nishes three-fourths  of  the  w^orld's  coffee." 

Better  a  dinner  of  bread  and  beef  with  coffee  than  a 
ten-course  banquet  w^ithout  it.  And  coffee  is  the  cheapest 
item  of  your  menu, — it  costs  less  than  two  cents  per  cup. 

SIGNIFICANT— "TAe  Medical  Standard"  says:— 
"Taken  after  meals  coffee  is  an  aid  to  digestion. 
Under  its  influence  the  development  of  digestion 
is  more  perfect  and  more  rapid.  It  is  a  stomachic 
of  the    first   order,    especially   when    taken   hot. " 

COFFEE- 

the  Indii'peni'able  Diink! 


CopyrlRhl  1920  by  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade 
Publicity  Committee  of  the  United  States. 
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seemed  able  to  command  even  luck.  The 
blow  found  that  mysterious  spot  that  is 
in  all  our  jaws,  and  that  is  so  seldom  found 
by^the  fist.  There  was  no  mistaking  the 
droop  with  which  Beckett  went  prone  to 
the  boards.  In  an  old-fashioned  fight  he 
would  have  been  carried  by  his  seconds  to 
his  corner  and  brought  up  to  the  scratch 
in  half  a  minute  quite  well  able  to  go  on. 
Under  modern  rules  he  had  to  lie  unhelped ; 
and  at  the  end  of  ten  seconds  Carpentier 
was  declared  the  winner. 

If  there  is  anything  in  practise  begun  in 
early  youth  and  continued,  apparently 
without  interruption  until  the  age  of 
maturity,  this  should  help  explain  Car- 
pentier's  victory.  According  to  his  own 
account  of  his  career,  appearing  in  the 
London  Graphic,  he  has  been  in  the 
boxing  game  literally  "from  his  youth  up," 
having  made  his  first  appearance  in  the 
ring  at  the  tender  age  of  eleven.     He  writes : 

I  was  thirteen  when,'in  1907,  I  took  part 
in  the  contest  to  decide  the  world  cham- 
pionship of  France;  I  hasten  to  add  that 
the  name  "champion  of  the  world"  did 
not  imply  what  people  understand  by  it 
to-day.  We  were  only  a  few  young 
f^^llows  just  out  of  our  knickers  who  eon- 
tested  for  the  laurels.  Boxing  then  was  not 
very  well  known  in  France.  Spectators 
were  not  numerous,  but  we  fought  well. 
I  had  to  oppose  athletes  twenty-four  to 
thirty  years  old,  and  I,  at  thirteen,  had 
but  a  slight  build,  which  made  me  look 
ridiculous  on  the  evening  of  my  dehut  in 
the  ring.  It  was  necessary  to  concentrate 
all  my  energy  to  convince  the  public  that 
it  was  not  some  torturer  who  obliged  me 
to  box.  This  torturer  was  no  other  than 
Frangois  Descamps  —  already  my  pro- 
fessor, master,  and  adviser,  in  those  early 
days. 

Here  I  stop  to  explain  how  Descamps 
discovered  me.  He  was  instructor  at  the 
Lens  Gymnasium  where  I  went,  and  here 
1  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  my 
elders  boxing,  and  I  felt  that  I  preferred 
boxing  to  all  other  sports.  One  day,  when 
1  thought  Descamps  was  away,  I  put  on 
the  gloves  and  began  a  contest  viath  a  pal 
much  bigger  than  myself — which  made  the 
combat  a  very  serious  one  for  me.  As 
soon  as  I  had  floored  my  opponent,  I  felt 
some  one  behind  me,  and,  looking  back — 
horror!  it  was  Descamps!  He  scolded  and 
punished  me,  but  at  my  earnest  request  he 
consented  to  teach  me  how  to  box.  What 
more  could  I  ask  for?  And  so,  in  less  than 
two  years  after  that,  I  made  my  first  trip 
to  Paris  to  fight  for  the  boxing  champion- 
ship of  France.  It  turned  out  that  my 
j)imcli  and  movements  against  men  of 
I)hysique  superior  to  mine  were  of  sufficient 
force  to  gain  me  several  victories,  and  I 
became  the  champion  of  my  class.  I 
j)ass(!d  through  the  ordinary  professional 
routine. 

My  first  big  fight  was  at  Maisons-Laffitte, 
in  Paris,  against  the  champion  jockey, 
Salmon.  I  was  then  fourteen  years  old, 
and  the  match  was  arranged  for  fourteen 
rounds  of  throe  minutes  each.  Well  do 
I  I'ccall  tlie  vehement  criticism  in  the  press 
whidi  followed.  Descamps,  they  said, 
was  trying  to  kill  me.  I,  so  young  and  .so 
frail,  was  s(>t  to  oppose  fully  developed  men 
accustomed  to  sport  and  in  the  prime  of 
their  strength!     They  called  it  slaughter — 
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nothing  less;  never  would  I  recover  from 
such  treatment,  and  so  on.  Such  was  the 
beginning,  and  then  was  arranged  a  magnif- 
icent fight  of  eighteen  rounds,  in  which  I 
began  to  realize  Salmon's  strength.  Des- 
camps  considered  it  was  better  to  give  up 
the  contest  than  risk  a  fatal  defeat.  He 
had  thrown  down  the  sporge,  but  I  did 
not  regard  the  matter  in  the  same  way, 
and  insisted  upon  continuing  the  fight. 
Salmon  had  already  left  the  ring.  Now 
I  could  have  fought  Deseamps  himself. 
I  cried  in  my  rage.  It  was  a  defeat  of  a 
kind  which  I  could  not  countenance  at  the 
moment,  and  not,  I  may  say,  until  all  was 
over  could  I  be  convinced  of  it. 

Deseamps  considered  that  I  had  all  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  a  boxer's 
career.  From  this  time  boxing  became 
fashionable  in  France,  and  I  had  tlie  oppor- 
tunity of  frequent  fights.  I  did  not  al- 
ways win,  but  the  majority  of  contests 
were  in  my  favor.  In  1909  I  beat  Ledoux 
on  points.  Now,  ten  years  later,  Ledoux 
is  to  fight  the  incomparable  Jim  Driscoll,. 
and  I  am  to  meet  Joe  Beckett!  One  of  us 
has  grown  faster  than  the  other.  I  grew 
so  fast  that  my  weight  has  often  made  me 
very  uncomfortable.  Called  to  contend 
for  the  championship  of  France  and 
Europe,  I  was  obliged  to  reduce  my  weight. 
The  boxing  experts!  Would  that  they 
had  had  something  better  to  do  than  to 
trouble  themselves  about  me.  They  really 
began  to  say  that  Deseamps  wanted  to  kill 
me  when  he  undertook  to  lessen  my  weight. 
I  did  not  complain,  altho  I  was  the  victim. 
It  was  in  such  conditions  as  these  that  I 
fought  Sid  Burns,  Young  Joseph  for  the 
championship  of  Europe,  welters,  at  the 
National  Sporting  Club,  and  Jim  Sullivan 
for  the  middleweight  championship  of 
Europe  at  Monte  Carlo. 

But  the  necessary  training  to  reduce  my 
weight  was  not,  I  may  say,  always  a  success, 
and  on  account  of  that  I  was  beaten  by 
Billy  Papke,  former  middleweight  cham- 
pion of  the  world,  and  by  Frank  Klauss, 
champion  of  the  world,  in  the  same  class. 
But  this  did  not  keep  me  from  triumphing 
over  that  marvel  of  the  "noble  art," 
William  Lewis.  Now  I  was  able  to  fight 
at  my  weight  and  had  only  to  undergo  m.y 
training.  I  met  Joe  Jeannette,  the  famous 
mullato.  A  decision  on  points  was  given 
against  me,  and  this  gave  rise  to  heated 
protests  on  my  behalf,  but  I  have  made  it  a 
rule  never  to  argue  about  a  verdict. 

The  heavyweight  championship  was 
contested  between  the  scientific  Bom- 
bardier Wells  and  me.  This  was  at  Gand, 
in  1912.  I  almost  lost.  The  first  rounds 
saw  me  nearly  on  the  ground.  My  warm- 
est supporters  believed  that  all  was  up  with 
me,  and  that  I  no  longer  stood  any  chance. 
I  can  assure  you  some  of  them  wept. 
How  they  were  deceived!  At  the  fourth 
round,  having  taken  due  observation  of  the 
play  of  my  worthy  rival,  I  went  into  the 
fight  with  renewed  determination,  and  I 
won  on  a  knockout! 

I  pass  over  many  other  matches  in  si- 
lence, and  come  to  the  last,  preceding  the 
war.  On  that  night,  in  July,  1914,  I  was 
up  against  the  American,  Gunboat  Smith, 
at  the  London  Olympia.  At  the  fourth 
round  I  knocked  him  to  the  floor.  There 
he  remained  ten  seconds.  The  gong 
sounded,  which  marked  the  "out,"  but 
Smith  thought  it  was  to  mark  the  end  of 
the  round,  which  had  lasted  only  two 
minutes    forty    seconds.     The    fight    con- 
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QSie  Spirit  qfeyWuSiCjoyousasthesong 

of  birds,  lives  in  The  Cheney. 
Transcendent  beauty  of  tone,  the 
gift  of  acoustic  science,  and  con' 
summate  art  in  cabinet-making,  give 
The  Cheney    unique    distinction. 


The  violin-shaped 
resonator  of  The 
Cheney  creates 
true  tonal  beauty 
and  adds  rare 
quality  to  vocal 
or  instrumental 
records. 


Cheney  tone  supremacy  rests  se- 
curely upon  basic  patents  which 
cover  an  entirely  original  applica- 
tion  of  acoustic  principles  to  the 
problem  of  tone  reproduction. 

Like  a  beautiful  jewel  in  a  perfect 
setting,  the  serene  purity  of  Cheney 
tone  is  worthily  enshrined  in 
cabinet' work  of  exquisite  design. 
This  master  instrument  plays  all 
records— better  than  ever  they 
were  played  before. 


Q7A, 


CHENEY       TALKING 


MACHINE       COMPANY 
Dealers  Everywhere 


CHICAGO 
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Hudson's  Four  Year  Old 
Prophecy  Fulfilled 

The     Super 'Six     Motor    Patented,     Controlled    And 
Exclusive    To    Hudson    Has   Met    Every   Promise 


"The  superior  type  which  ail  mast  concede" 
is  a  claim  we  made  for  the  Hudson  Super-Six  nearly 
five  years  ago. 

Today  close  to  80,000  Super-Six  owners  and 
scores  of  official  records  reveal  the  truth  of  that 
prophecy. 

Hudson  originated  through  the  Super-Six  a 
principle  which  added  72%  to  power  and  80%  to 
motor  efficiency.  It  reduced  vibration  almost  to 
nil  and  thereby  increased  motor  life.  The  forces 
which  in  other  types  destroy  are  in  the  Super-Six 
directed  to  useful  employment. 

They  account  for  Hudson  becoming  one  of  the 
greatest  speed,  hill-climbing  and  transcontinental 
cars  ever  built.  Its  position  is  not  questioned.  Every- 
one knows  it. 

Hudson  Alone  Controls 
the  Super- Six 

There  is  little  doubt  that  all  would  adopt  its 
invention  were  it  not  for  the  patents  which  Hudson 
holds. 

Think  what  it  means  to  add  80%,  to  efficiency 
without  increase  of  weight  or  sacrifice  of  simplicity. 
That  advantage  was  recognized  by  engineers  as 
soon  as  the  principle  was  revealed.  Everyone  ad- 
mits the  unrivaled  position  of  Hudson.  Who  ques- 
tions its  superior  ability  in  any  performance  that 
calls  for  power,  flexibility  and  endurance? 

Each  Year  Has  Seen 

a  Greater  Hudson 

Further  development  of  the  first  Super-Six  was 
inevitable.  But  nothing  has  called  for  a  change  in 
the  principle  which  gives  it  exclusive  advantage. 
Improvements  have  come  through  refinement  and 
in  raising  other  car  units  to  the  standard  of  its 
motor. 

No  one  at  first  realized  the  Super-Six  capable  of 
withstanding  such  punishment  as  it  has  taken  in 
the  hardest  tests  ever  imposed  on  a  motor  car. 

By  the  standards  prevailing  before  Hudson  shat- 
tered them,  any  car  that  would  travel  uninterrupt- 
edly at  top  speed  for  100  miles  deserved  highest 


recognition  even  though  in  the  effort  it  had  ex- 
hausted its  endurance  limit.  But  the  fastest  100 
miles  ever  officially  recorded  of  a  stock  chassis  did  not 
show  Hudson's  limit.  So  harder  tests  were  im- 
posed. The  twenty-four  hour  run  was  one;  and 
although  a  Super -Six  stock  chassis  in  that  time 
traveled  a  distance  greater  than  from  New  York  to 
Denver,  its  endurance  limit  remained  unknown. 
The  trip  across  the  continent  from  San  Francisco 
to  New  York,  in  a  seven-passenger  touring  car,  was 
made  in  13  hours  less  time  than  its  nearest  rival. 
And  then,  since  that  did  not  show  its  endurance 
limit,  the  car  was  turned  about  and  completed  a 
test  never  attempted  by  any  automobile  before  or 
since.  The  round  trip  was  made  in  10  days.  21 
hours. 

So  the  Present  Hudson 

Is  Even  Greater 

Each  successive  Super-Six  model  has  added  to 
Hudson's  leadership.  Each  Hudson  has  become 
even  more  dependable,  and  now  it  seems  to  be  as 
nearly  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  make  an  auto- 
mobile. Owners  have  helped  in  the  development. 
They  have  suggested  improvements  which  they  have 
said  would  make  Hudson  the  greatest  car  that  is  built. 

The  suggestions  have  been  adopted  and  15,000 
cars  built  to  those  ideals  are  now  in  service.  Per- 
haps time  will  reveal  still  further  ways  to  add  to 
Hudson  quality. 

And  Everyone  Admits 

Hudson  Leads  in  Style 

Look  about  in  any  assemblage  of  fine  automobiles 
and  note  the  dominant  distinction  of  Hudson. 
It  is  openly  admitted  that  Hudson  sets  the  style  in 
body  types,  and  this  style  point  is  frequently  em- 
phasized as  though  it  were  its  most  distinctive. 
But  Hudson's  greatest  advantage  is  its  patented 
motor. 

Remember  the  Super-Six  motor  made  Hudson 
the  largest  selling  fine  car  in  the  world.  Buyers 
have  always  had  to  wait  for  delivery  of  favorite 
models.  They  are  waiting  today.  You  will  surely 
want  a  Super-Six  sometime  within  the  next  year. 
Now  is  not  too  early  to  order. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit 


(3000) 
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SPORTS   AND   ATHLETICS 

Continued 


tinued.     At  the  sixth  round  I  fell;  Gunboat 
Smith  hit  me  and  was  disqualified. 

And  then  the  war!  I  joined  the  Air 
Force,  August,  1914,  as  a  pilot.  I  won  the 
Military  Medal — with  two  palms  and  my 
War  Cross.  At  the  end  of  hostilities  I 
became  monitor  at  the  Joinville  School, 
still  keeping  up  my  training  and  en- 
thusiasm for  boxing.  I  returned  to  the 
ring  on  June  25,  1919,  and  then  fought 
Dick  Smith,  whom  I  beat  by  a  knockout 
in  the  ninth  round. 


BOSWELL  TAKES   DR.  SAMUEL  JOHN- 
SON TO  THE  BECKETT-CARPENTIER 
FIGHT 

CHARLES  A.  DANA  said  something 
to  the  effect  that  the  man  who  had 
read  Euripides  in  the  original  Greek  could 
report  a  dog-fight  better  than  the  man 
who  hadn't.  This  consideration  evidently 
influenced  the  English  editors  who  secured 
the  services  of  such  literary  celebrities  as 
H.  G.  Wells,  Arnold  Bennett,  and  Bernard 
Shaw  to  describe  the  championship  fight 
between  Beckett  and  Carpentier,  and  well 
did  the  resultant  reports  justify  the 
enterprise  of  the  journalists. 

But  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  London 
Times,  even  more  enterprising  than  the 
editors,  summoned  the  shade  of  Boswell, 
and  with  him  his  idol,  Dr.  Johnson,  ^\'ith  all 
their  coterie  from  out  the  past,  to  view  the 
great  encounter,  and  thus  portrays  the 
event  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  faith- 
ful Boswell: 

I  am  now  to  record  a  curious  incident  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  life,  which  fell  under  my 
own  observation,  of  which  pars  magna  fni, 
and  which  I  am  persuaded  will,  with  the 
liberal-minded,  be  in  no  way  to  his  discredit. 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  the  year  1745  1 
wore  a  white  cockade  and  prayed  for  King 
James  till  one  of  my  uncles  gave  me  a  shil- 
ling on  condition  that  1  should  pray  for 
King  George,  which  1  accordingly  did. 
This  uncle  was  General  Cochran;  and  it 
was  with  natural  gratification  that  1  re- 
ceived from  another  member  of  that 
family,  Mr.  Charles  Cochran,  a  more  valu- 
able present  than  a  shilling,  that  is  to  saJ^ 
an  invitation  to  witness  the  Great  Fight 
at  the  Stadium  and  to  bring  with  me  a 
friend.  "Pray  (said  1)  let  us  have  Dr. 
Johnson."  Mr.  Cochran,  who  is  much 
more  modest  than  our  other  great  theater- 
manager,  Mr.  Garrick,  feared  that  Dr. 
Johnson  could  hardly  be  prevailed  upon 
to  condescend.  "Come  (said  I),  if  you'll 
let  me  negotiate  for  you,  I  will  be  answer- 
able that  all  shall  go  well." 

1  had  not  forgotten  Mrs.  Thrale's  rela- 
tion (which  she  afterward  printed  in  her 
"Anecdotes")  that  "Mr.  Johnson  was 
very  conversant  in  the  art  of  attack  and 
defense  by  boxing,  which  science  he  had 
learned  from  his  uncle  Andrew,  1  believe; 
and  I  have  heard  him  discoiirse  upon  the 
age  when  people  were  received,  and  when 
rejected,  in  the  schools  once  held  for  that 
brutal  amusement,  much  to  the  admiration 
of  those  who  had  no  expectation  of  his 
skill  in  such  matters,  from  the  sight  of  a 
figure  which  precluded  all  possibility  of 
personal  prowess."     This  lively  lady  was. 


however,  too  ready  to  deviate  from  exact 
authenticity  of  narration;  and,  further,  1 
reflected  that,  whatever  the  propensities 
of  his  youth,  he  who  had  now  risen  to  be 
called  by  Dr.  Smollett  the  Great  Cham 
of  literature  might  well  be  affronted  if 
asked  to  countenance  a  prize-fight. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  veneration 
which  1  entertained  for  him,  I  was  sensi- 
ble that  he  was  sometimes  a  little  actuated 
by  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  and  by 
means  of  that  1  hoped  I  should  gain  my 
point.  1  therefore,  while  we  were  sitting 
quietly  by  ourselves  at  his  house  in  an 
evening,  took  occasion  to  open  my  plan 
thus:  "Mr.  Cochran,  sir,  sends  his  re- 
spectful compliments  to  you,  and  would  be 
happy  if  j'ou  would  do  him  the  honor  to 
visit  his  entertainment  at  the  Stadium  on 
Thursday  next?" 

Johnson — ^"Sir,  1  am  obliged  to  Mr. 
Cochran.     1  will  go." 

Boswell — "Provided,  sir,  I  suppose, 
that  the  entertainment  is  of  a  kind  agree- 
able to  you?" 

Johnson — "What  do  you  mean,  sir? 
What  do  you  take  me  for?  Do  you  think 
1  am  so  ignorant  of  the  world  as  to  imagine 
that  1  am  to  prescribe  to  a  gentleman 
what  kind  of  entertainment  he  is  to  offer 
his  friends?" 

Boswell — "But  if  it  were  a  prize-fight?" 

Johnson — ^"Well,  sir,  and  what  then?" 

Boswej^l — "It  might  bring  queer 
company." 

Johnson — ^"My  dear  friend,  let  us  have 
no  more  of  this.  1  am  sorry  to  be  angry 
with  you;  but  really  it  is  treating  me 
strangely  to  talk  to  me  as  if  1  could  not  meet 
any  company  whatever  occasionally." 

Thus  I  secured  him. 

As  it  proved,  however,  whether  by  good 
luck  or  by  the  forethought  of  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Cochran,  Dr.  Johnson  could  not  have 
found  himself  in  better  company  than  that 
gathered  round  him  in  Block  H  at  the 
Stadium.  There  were  many  members  of 
the  Literary  Club,  among  them  Mr. 
Beauclerk,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Garrick,  Mr 
Gibbon,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Mr. 
R.  B.  Sheridan.  A  gentleman  present,  who 
had  been  dining  at  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
trose's, where  the  bottle  had  been  circu- 
lated pretty  freel}%  was  rash  enough  to 
rally  Dr.  Johnson  about  his  uncle  Andrew, 
suggesting  that  his  uncle's  nephew  might 
now  take  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his 
prowess  in  the  ring. 

Johnson — "Sir,  to  be  facetious,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  indecent.  I  am  not  for 
tapping  any  man's  claret,  but  we  see  that 
thou  hast  already  tapped  his  Grace's." 

Burke — "It  is  remarkable  how  little 
blood  is  ever  shed  in  these  contests.  Here 
have  we  been  for  half  an  hour  watching — 
let  me  see,  what  are  their  names? — Eddie 
Feathers  and  Gus  Platts — and  not  even  an 
ensanguined  nose  between  them." 

Reynolds — "In  a  previous  contest  one 
boxer  knocked  the  other's  teeth  out." 

Sheridan — "Yes,  but  they  were  false 
teeth." 

At  this  moment  the  talk  was  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Prince.  As  his 
Highness  passed  Dr.  Johnson,  my  revered 
friend  made  an  obeisance  which  was  an 
even  more  studied  act  of  homage  than  his 
famous  bow  to  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  he  subsequently  joined  in  singing 
"For  He's  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow"  with  the 
most  loyal  enthusiasm,  repeating  the  word 
"fe-ellow"  over  and  over  again,  doubtless 
because  it  was  the  only  one  he  knew. 
("Like  a  word  in  a  catch,"  Beauclerk 
whispered.)  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  take 
note  of  an  eloquent  argument  in  which  he 
proceeded  to  maintain  that  the  situation 
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/yOTRCLTL      pink-packaged  Toilet 

Requisites,    all    in    a 

convenient  rose-tinted  box — fragrant, 

refined — will   appeal  at  once  to  you 

if  you've  ever  used 
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In  winter  for  rough,  chapped  skin,  as 
in  summer  for  sunburn,  and  at  all 
times  to  cleanse,  soften  and  freshen 
the  skin,  there's  nothing  better  than 
Hinds  Cream. 

The  above  Hinds  Week-end  Box, 
50c  post  paid  in  U.  S. 

SAMPLES:  Be  sure  to  enclose  the  amounl  required, 
bul_do  not  send  foreign  stamps  or  money.  Hinds 
Honey  and  Almond  Cream  2c.  Bol/i 
Cold  and  Disappearing  Cream  4c. 
Talcum  2c.  Trial  Cake  Soap  8c.  Face 
Pomder,  sample  2c;    trial  size  15c. 

Hinds  Cream  Toilet  Necessities  are 

selling  throughout  the  world. 

Mailed,  postpaid  in  U.  S.  A., 

from  Laboratory,  if  not 

—A  easily  obtainable. 

JvA--.         A.  S.  HINDS 
241  West  St. 
Portland 
Maine 


Send  t^°bse  Bungalow  Books 

Plan  FUTURE  HOMES  Now 

with  ECONOMY  PLANS 

of  CALIFORNIA  STYLES 

—noted  for  comfort,  hear'v 
and  adaptabilitytu  any  climate . 
**Kepr.  s>  ntalive  Cal,  Hom->" 

50  Plans.  $3760  to  $12.0uU-.n 

"The  New  Colonials" 
55  Plans,  $3000  to  $20,000-$! 

*'M>st  Coast  Bnng-alons" 

60    Plans,  $1800    to   $45uO-$l 

SPECIAL  OFFER.      Send  $2. SO  for  all  3  above  books  FRFF 
and   get   book   of   75    Special    Plarjs.    also   Garage    folder*  »»«-•- 
EXTRA-"Little    Bungalows' '-40    Plans.    $750   to   $3000-50  cts. 
Motley  back  if  not  satisfied 

E.  «.  STILLtVELL  &  CO.,  Architects,  436  Calif.  Bldg.,  Los  Angclis 


Make  Your 

Old  Clothes  New 

If  youi  clothes  are  shiny  in  places — or  spotted 
— you  can  make  them  look  fresh  and  new-like 

""'■"  Shine^M 

Takes  off  shine  scientitically  by  softenine  the 
fabric  and  raising  a  new  nap.  Is  non-ex- 
plosive— non-poisonous.  In  handy  cake  form. 
Will  not  injure  the  cloth. 
Removes  Grease  .nnd  Oil  Spots.  Scorch,  Fruit 
Stains,  etc.  Won't  leave  a  rinp.  The  spots 
won't  comeback.  25c  (Canada  35c) 
Shine-Off  should  be  in  every  home,  office  and  trav 
elinff  bag.  Jn  thmisands  of  hfrmes.  If  I'ovr  tlenler 
hasn't  yet  atnrkid  Shine-Off.  send  us  his  name, 
this  ad  and  2S  cents. 

UTILITY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
Dapt.  281  1726  Lytton  BIdg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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This  Model  ts 
"The  Combination" 


A  Non*Conducior 
^Cold  or  Heat 

The  luxurious  cushion  inner 

sole  in  Dr.  A.  Reed  Shoes  also  acts 
as  a  "shock-absoiber"  to  the  body. 

The  Original  and  Genuine 


CUSHION  SHOES 


bJJ>SMITH  shoe  COrJOHN  EBBERTS  SHOE  Ctt 

/"laJt^rs  of  Mens  Shoes M<aXfirs  of  Womens  Shoes 

Chicago  Buffalo 

They   need   no 

"breaking  in." 


If   there   is    no 

Dr.  A.  Reed  dealer  in 
your  cily,  write  us. 


The  Boy's  Life  of  Christ 

The  -^cory  of  Jesus,  his  boyhood  an'l  his  ministry,  told  in 
simple  yet  vivid  language  tl  at  will  held  and  interest 
every  boy.     t  ^mn.    lol''.  illus(  •  le  I ;  by  mail,  ti. 37. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fonrth  A»enne,  New  York 


Is  FIRST  Quality 


Be  sure  the  gloves  you  buy 
wear  this  HAYS  shield. 
"Hays"on  the  buttonmeans 
the  glove  is  cut  fromFIRST 
QUALITY  leather. 


KADY 

Suspenders 

Long  the  choice  of  well- 
dressed  men.  Preferred 
because  of  their  reHable 
quality  and  good  style  and 
because  of  the  comfort 
produced  by  the  famous 
i:)ouble  Crown  Roller 
(patented)  and  the  fresh 
live  elastic  used  in  them. 
No  pulling  or  binding 
wh.-n  you  wear  Kady. 

At  leading  Btorcs  every- 
where—  ti.oo.  Beware  of 
iiiiitationn. 

KADY  Concealed 

(Patented) 


arc  worn  under  the  shirt 
with  or  without  a  belt. 
Worn  with  belt,  you  can 
wear  your  belt  loose. 
Tight  belts  are  dangerous 
— ask  your  doctor.  Kady 
Concealed  give  the  right 
hang  to  the  trousers,  hold 
the  shirt  down,  and  con- 
tribute to  a  neat  appear- 
ance. Just  the  thing,  too, 
for  wear  with  evening 
clothes.  Simple,  easy  to 
fasten.  Ask  for  Kady 
Concealed — 75c.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  carry 
th'-m,  write  us. 


Ohio  Suspender  Co.,  Mansfield,  O 
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of  Prince  of  Wales  was  the  happiest  of  any 
person's  in  the  kingdom,  even  beyond  that 
of  the  Sovereign. 

But  there  was  still  no  sign  of  Beckett  and 
Carpentier,  the  heroes  of  the  evening,  and 
the  company  became  a  little  weary  of  the 
preliminary'  contests.  A  hush  fell  upon 
the  assembly,  and  many  glanced  furtively 
toward  the  alley  down  which  the  cham- 
pions were  to  approach. 

Gibbon — "We  are  unhappj^  because  we 
are  kept  waiting.  'Man  never  is,  but 
always  to  be,  blest.' " 

Johnson — "And  we  are  awaiting  we 
know  not  what.  To  the  impatience  of  ex- 
pectation is  added  the  disquiet  of  the 
unknown." 

Garrick  (playing  round  his  old  friend 
with  a  fond  vivacity) — "My  dear  sir,  men 
are  naturally  a  little  restless,  when  they 
have  backed  Beckett  at  70  to  40." 

Reynolds — "But  see,  the  lights  of  the 
cinematographers — [We  were  all  abashed 
by  the  word  in  the  presence  of  the  Great 
Lexicographer] — are  brighter  than  ever. 
I  observe  all  the  contestants  take  care  to 
smile  under  them." 

Sheridan — "When  they  do  agree  their 
unanimity  is  wonderful." 

Johnson — "Among  the  anfractuosities 
of  the  human  mind,  I  know  not  if  it  may 
not  be  one,  that  there  is  a  morbid  longing 
to  figure  in  the  'moving  pictures.' " 

After  all  this  preparation,  the  actual 
combat  that  this  ancient  party  (hypo- 
thetically)  came  to  see  must  strike  the 
reader  as  most  brief  and  unsatisfactory^ 
But  so,  it  is  true,  the  Beckett-Carpentier 
fight,  in  its  actuality,  must  have  struck 
many  a  British  sportsman,  author,  and 
philosopher  who  paid  his  good  money  for 
a  few  minutes  at  the  ring-side.  Almost 
too  sudden  to  be  interesting  was  that 
world-heralded  knockout.  Sporting  writ- 
ers by  the  hundred  have  described  the 
actual  proceedings.  This  modern  Boswell 
writes: 

But  at  length  Beckett  and  Carpentier 
made  their  triumphal  entry,  Beckett  first, 
quietly  smiling,  with  eyes  cast  down, 
Carpentier  debonair  and  lightly  saluting 
the  crowd  with  an  elegant  wave  of  the 
hand.  After  the  pair  had  stript  and  Dr. 
Johnson  had  pointed  out  that  "the  tenuity, 
the  thin  part,"  in  Carpentier's  frame  in- 
dicated greater  lightness,  if  Beckett's 
girth  promised  more  solid  resistance,  Mr. 
Angle  invited  the  company  to  preserve 
silence  during  the  rounds  and  to  abstain 
from  smoking.  To  add  a  last  touch  to  the 
sokimnity  of  the  moment,  Carpentier's 
supernumerary  henchmen  (some  six  or 
eight,  over  and  above  his  trainer  and 
scfouds)  came  and  knelt  by  us,  in  single 
fil(',  in  the  alley  bcitween  Block  H  and 
iilock  E,  as  tho  at  worship. 

What  th('n  happened,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  all  tiie  world  now  knows,  and 
knows  rather  bett(!r  than  I  knew  myself  at 
the  monufnt,  for  1  saw  ]i(!ckett  lying  on  his 
face  in  the  ring  without  ehiarly  distinguish- 
ing the  d(!cisive  blow.  While  (^arpcntier 
was  being  carried  round  the  ring  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  fritmds,  being  kis.sed  first 
hy  his  train(!r  and  tlnm  by  ladies  obligingly 
h(dd  up  to  the  ring  for  th(!  amiable  pur- 
pose, I  confess  that  I  watched  Beckett, 
and  was  pleased  to  see  ho  had  succes.sfully 


resumed  his  quiet  smile.  As  I  carried  my 
revered  friend  home  to  Bolt  Court  in  a 
taximetric  cabriolet,  I  remarked  to  him 
that  Beckett's  defeat  was  a  blow  to  our 
patriotic  pride,  whereupon  he  suddenly 
uttered,  in  a  strong,  determined  tone,  an 
apothem  at  which  many  will  start:  "Pa- 
triotism is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel!" 
"And  yet,"  said  Beauclerk,  when  I  told 
him  of  this  later,  "he  had  not  been  kissed 
by  Carpentier." 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  "BABE"  RUTH, 

PRICE  $125,000 
"\  1  rHEN    the    chief    of    all    home-run 

*  *  sluggers,  "Babe"  Ruth,  of  Boston, 
was  sold  to  the  New  York  Yankees  at  a 
price  reputed  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$125,000,  the  baseball  world  gasped,  and 
metropolitan  journals  devoted  their  lead- 
ing "scare-heads"  to  the  record-breaking 
event.  Six  years  ago,  according  to  "Daniel," 
writing  in  the  New  York  Sun,  this  same 
hero  of  the  diamond  was  in  St.  Mary's 
Industrial  Institute  in  Baltimore,  where 
he  was  sent  not  for  any  misdoing,  but  be- 
cause he  needed  a  home.  "Certainly  base- 
ball has  been  kind  to  the  hardest  hitter 
in  the  history  of  the  game,"  comments 
Daniel,  with  passing  mention  of  Mr. 
Ruth's  present  $20,000  salary,  and  gives 
this  account  of  the  great  batman's  progress: 

He  was  an  orphan,  without  friend  or 
relative,  and  the  institute  provided  a  wel- 
come haven.  The  records  tell  us  that 
Ruth  attended  Mount  St.  Joseph's  College, 
of  Baltimore,  but  he  never  went  to  that  or 
any  other  collegiate  institution.  He  did 
not  even  complete  his  grammar-school 
education,  but  that  handicap  does  not 
show  in  his  hitting.  He  appears  to  be  able 
to  address  the  ball  with  great  skill  and 
force  even  if  his  diction  does  lack  polish 
and  his  literary  efforts  seem  a  bit  brusk. 

On  the  St.  Mary's  baseball  team  Ruth 
soon  began  to  attract  attention  as  a 
pitcher  and  before  long  he  came  under  the 
eagle  eye  of  Jack  Dunn,  manager  and 
owner  of  the  Baltimore  Club  of  the  Inter- 
national League.  Dunn  was  quick  to 
recognize  the  diamond  in  the  rough  and  he 
applied  to  the  superintendent  of  the  school 
to  permit  Ruth  to  join  the  Orioles.  This 
permission  was  granted  only  after  Dunn 
had  signed  papers  whereby  he  became 
Ruth's  guardian.  As  a  pitcher  with 
Baltimore  Ruth  was  a  big  success.  Soon 
came  the  cherished  opportunity  to  play 
in  the  big  leagues.  Dunn,  prest  for 
money,  placed  Ernie  Shore,  Ruth,  and 
Egan,  a  catcher,  on  the  market  and  there 
was  lively  bidding  for  the  trio.  The 
Boston  Americans  purchased  them  for  a 
sum  reported  to  have  been  $15,000.  Thus 
was  Ruth's  major  league  career  started. 
For  a  short  time  Ruth  went  back  to 
Providence,  the  Red  Sox  farm,  but  after 
eight(!en  days  he  was  back  again  in  a 
Boston  uniform,  making  a  reputation  as  a 
great  pitcher  and  the  hardest  hitter  among 
the  flingers.  Now  we  find  Ruth  a  Yankee 
outfielder.  The  investment  of  the  Boston 
club  in  1914,  made  imder  the  ownership 
of  Joe  Lannin,  certainly  has  proved  a  pay- 
ing one,  for  the  Yankees  gave  something 
like  $15,000  for  Shore  last  year  and  now 
$125,000  for  Ruth. 

The  deal  which  made  Ruth  a  Yankee 
dwarfs  all  previous  sales  in  the  major 
leagues.  The  sum  paid — $125,000 — ex- 
ceeds by  $70,000  that  involved  in  the  trans- 
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Signs  of 

LEADERSHIP 


I 


As  YOU  GLANCE  along  the  aisles  at  the  next  automobile 
show  observe  how  certain  names  stand  out  as  signs  of  unques- 
tioned leadership — a  leadership  built  on  public  recognition  of 
performance. 

In  that  performance  no  factors  have  been  more  important 
than  sturdy,  reliable  transmission  of  power  and  support  of  load 
on  Timken  Roller  Bearings. 

In  the  case  of  the  best  known  makes — passenger  cars  whose 
names  have  been  household  words  for  ten  to  fifteen  years — Tim- 
ken  Tapered  Roller  Bearings  have  been  the  cornerstone  of  satis- 
factory performance.  ' 

The  cars  of  big  production — whose  reputation  has  been  built 
around  the  reputations  of  makers  of  the  standard  parts  used  in 
those  cars — nearly  every  one  has  used  Timken  Bearings  for  years. 

The  cars  that  have  recently  made  their  reputations,  and  the 
newcomers  of  1920 — check  them  up,  you'll  find  them  well 
equipped  with  Timkens. 

Wherever  you  find  a  number  of  motor  cars  lined  up  together, 
jot  down  their  names,  and  then  compare  with  the  list  of  Timken 
users  in  our  booklet  "The  Companies  Timken  Keeps."  You'll 
invariably  find  that  from  85%  to  90%  of  all  the  present  day 
models  run  on  Timken  Roller  Bearings  at  points  of  hard  service. 


I. 


I 


^   THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  CO. 

Canton,  Ohio. 


STANDARD  PRACTICE 

The  use  of  Timken  Bearings  at 
points  of  hard  service  in  the  great 
majority  of  motor-vehicles  is  proof 
of  leadership  established  on  the 
tapered  principle  of  design,  quality 
of  manufacture,  performance  on  the 
road  and  service  to  the  automotive 
industry. 
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How   Connecticut   Sparks 
Fire  Those  Cold  Cylinders 


THEY  are  intense  sparks.  Be- 
cause they  alone  realize  the 
full  possibilities  of  your  battery 
and  coil. 

For  Connecticut  need  not  sac- 
rifice its  current  to  reduce  the 
danger  of  battery  drainage. 

When  the  engine  stops  with 
the  current  on,  the  Connecticut 
Automatic  Switch  absolutely 
cuts  it  off — eliminating  all  danger 
of  wastage. 


CONNECTICUT  5k'^S7J  COMPANY 


Meridfii 


Cyiuilicticut 
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action  wliii'h  made  Tris  Speakor  a  memlx-r 
of  the  Cleveland  elub  in  1910,  a  sale  whieli 
set  the  major  league  financial  record  for 
any  one  player  at  $.")."), 000.  In  return  for 
Speaker  the  Red  Sox  r(>ceived  $.",0,000  in 
cash  and  Sam  Jones,  pitcher,  and  Fred 
'I'lionias,  third  baseman,  whost>  combined 
value  was  j)laced  at  $r),0()().  Previous  to  the 
Sj)eaker  sale  the  grou-test  sum  paid  for  any 
player  was  $50,000,  which  tlie  Chicago 
club  of  the  American  League  paid  to  the 
Athletics  for  Eddie  Collins,  the  great 
second  baseman,  in  1914.  At  that  time 
it  was  doubted  w'heth(T  that  sum  would  hv 
equaled  in  a  deal  for  a  ball-plajer.  The 
Yankees  had  been  offered  Collins  for 
$4r,,000,  but  had  de<-lin(Kl  to  buy  the  in- 
lielder  at  even  an  approach  to  that  figure. 
It  was  feared  that  (\)llins  was  going  back. 

Colonel  Kuppert  and  Colonel  Huston 
liave  figured  in  quite  a  number  of  big 
financial  deals  sinc(>  they  ac^quired  the 
Yankees.  Last  snmnn'r  they  paid  Boston 
•f 48,000  for  (^irl  Mays,  the  pitcher  who 
was  destint^l  to  start  a  big  rumpus  in  the 
league.  New  York  gave  $40,000  in  cash 
and  Allen  Russell  and  Bob  MeOraw. 
pitchers.  McGraw  only  recently  returned 
to  the  Yankees  by  the  waiver  route.  In 
1916  Colonels  Riippert  and  Huston  paid 
the  Athletics  $37,.")00  for  Frank  Baker,  th<' 
third  baseman,  who  was  expected  to  make  a 
winner  of  the  Yankees.  That  same  yvm- 
the  owners  of  the  Yanks  acquired  Lee 
iMagee,  all  around  man,  from  Harry  Sin- 
clair of  the  Federal  L«'ague  for  $22,500. 
That,  was  $22,500  thrown  into  the  street. 
for  as  a  Yankee  Magee  was  the  biggest 
failure  on  record. 

In  December,  1917,  the  Red  Sox  com- 
pleted a  big  financial  transaction  with  the 
Athh'tics.  Boston  got  Mclnnis,  Bush,  and 
Schang  and  gave  $00,000  and  Vean  Gregg, 
Chet  Thomas,  and  Merlin  Kopp. 

The  fourth  biggest  individual  sale  in  the 
history  of  the  American  League  involved 
Joe  Jackson,  the  outfielder,  who  was  sent,  i 
by  Cleveland  to  Chicago  in  1915.  Charley 
Comiskey  gave  $32,000  in  cash  and  Ed 
Klepfer,  pitcher,  and  Bobby  Roth,  out- 
fielder, for  the  Carolina  slugger. 


Improved  Mathematics.  The  teacher  had 
been  explaining  fractions  to  her  class. 
When  she  had  discust  the  subject  at  length, 
wishing  to  see  how  nuich  light  had  been 
shed,  slie  inquired: 

"  Now,  Bobby,  which  would  you  rather 
have,  one  apple  or  two  halves?" 

The  little  chap  jH-oniptly  replied: 

"  Two  halv*>s." 

"  Oh,  Bol)by,"  (>xclaimed  the 
woman,  a  little  disappointedly, 
would  you  prefer  tw'o  hah'(>s?  " 

"  Because!   then    1    c(mld    see    if 
bad  inside." — Thv  Qiicci(f<l(in<lcr  {Rrisl>ane, 
Australia). 


voung 
■"  why 

it    was 


Discipline. — \  visitor,  green  about  army 
life,  walked  interestedly  to  the  soldier  who 
was  digging  a  hole. 

"  Digging  a  trench,  my  good  num?" 
"  No,"  smiled  the  soldier,  sadly,  "  I'm 
digging  a  grave.  One  of  our  rookies  just 
|)assed  away.  W<'  w(>re  on  the  rifi*-  range 
and  tlx'  captain  told  us  to  hold  our  breath 
while  i)ulling  the  trigger  on  the  rifle.  This 
lad's  rifle  was  old  and  rusty,  and  tin- 
trigger  stuck,  and  there  you  liave  it."- 
'/'//(■   .\  iiicrican  Legion   W'tckh/. 
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HOW   FRANCE   PAID   IN   THE   70'S— AN   EXAMPLE   TO 

GERMANY 


FRANCE'S  unexpectedly  prompt  pay- 
ment of  the  indemnity  exacted  of  her 
at  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  may 
throw  some  light  on  Germany 'sability  to  pay 
the  reparation  bills,  thinks  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  signed  at 
Versailles,  February  26,  1871,  between 
France  and  Germany,  France  undertook 
to  pay  an  indemnity  of  5,000,000,000 
francs  and  the  cost  of  supporting  the 
German  troops  up  to  the  date  of  evacua- 
tion. Of  this  sum  1,000,000,000  francs 
had  to  be  liquidated  during  the  year  of  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty,  while  for  the  payment 
of  the  remaining  4,000,000,000  francs 
three  years'  time  was  allowed.  The 
Treaty  of  Frankfort,  signed  on  May  10  and 
ratified  by  France  eight  days  later,  pro- 
vided that  payment  should  be  made  en- 
tirely in  specie  and  in  claims  to  specie.  A 
first  payment  of  500,000,000  francs  was  to 
be  required  within  thirty  days  after  the 
reestablishment  of  order  in  Paris,  1,000,- 
000,000  francs  more  during  1871;  500,000,- 
000  francs  on  May  11,  1872,  and  the  re- 
maining 3,000,000,000  before  March  2, 
1874.  On  this  last  amount  interest  was 
to  be  computed  at  5  per  cent.,  from 
March  2,  1871,  altho  it  was  allowed 
France  to  liquidate  sums  paid  on  account 
in  advance,  three  months'  notice  being 
given  in  each  such  case.  It  will  be  re- 
membered as  a  remarkable  proof  of  French 
industry  and  thrift  that  the  complete 
settlement  of  the  indemnity  was  effected 
early  in  September,  1873.  The  transaction 
between  France  and  Prussia  nearly  fifty 
years  ago  furnishes  some  illustrations  of 
financial  experience  Avhieh  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  present  repara- 
tion, says  the  writer  in  27ie  Journal  of 
Commerce,  who  observes: 

.  In  settling  the  claims  of  Germany  under 
the  indemnity  of  1871,  the  French  Treasury 
placed  its  chief  reliance  xipon  bills  of  ex- 
change. In  all,  some  120,000  pieces  of  paper 
were  purchased,  their  total  value  being 
4,248,000,000  francs.  This  great  "port- 
folio" included  items  with  a  face  value  of 
less  than  1,000  francs  and  others  running  to 
over  5,000,000  francs  each.  While  some 
were  the  direct  result,  as  shown  on  their 
face,  of  merchandise  transactions,  others 
appeared  to  be  simply  finance  bills.  There 
were,  in  fact,  included  in  the  aggregate 
both  straight  bank  credits,  drafts  drawn  by 
parent  houses  upon  their  branches,  re- 
mittances for  future  shipments,  bills  drawn 
in  settlement  of  debts,  the  proceeds  of 
coupons,  dividend  payments,  and  a  variety 
of  miscellaneous  obligations  used  in  settle- 
ment between  debtors  and  creditors.  This 
great  accumulation  of  bills  of  exchange 
of  aU  kinds  was  only  in  part  the  result  of 
merchandise  balances.  France  had  regu- 
larly imported  more  than  she  exported 
during  the  years  1867-1871,  and  while  in 
1872-73  the  balance  shifted  heavily  to 
the  side  of  exportation,  the  surplus  of  ex- 
ports thus  created  was  entirely  insuffi- 
cient to  provide  the  sums  which  were  called 
for — and  obtained — by  the  Treasury  in  its 
operations.  Saving  continued  in  France 
throughout  the  unfortunate  period  of  her 
defeat  and  was  resumed  on  a  greater  scale 
than  ever  as  soon  as  stable  conditions  were 
restored.  It  was  estimated  that  something 
like  1,000,000,000  francs  annually  was 
supplied  in  the  form  of  foreign  exchange 
through    the    investment    of    French    re- 


sources in  the  securities  of  other  countries. 
These  annual  savings,  working  through  the 
machinery  of  the  foreign  exchange  market, 
furnished  the  bulk  of  the  funds  which 
were  required  in  settling  the  obligation 
payable  to  Germany  by  the  French 
Government. 

According  to  very  careful  computation, 
the  French  indemnity  eventually  involved 
an  actual  specie  payment  of  only  about 
112,000,000  francs,  or  little  more  than 
50  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Of  this  sum, 
equal  in  American  money  to  but  slightly 
more  than  $100,000,000,  273,000,000  francs 
consisted  of  gold  and  239,000,000  was 
silver.  These  payments  represented  the 
amounts  actually  transmitted  in  the  course 
of  various  financial  operations,  and  did  not 
include  shipments  of  coin  indirectly  due 
to  the  settlement  of  the  indemnity  and  re- 
sulting from  general  commercial  operation. 

"Possibly  the  most  obvious  point  of 
difference  between  the  position  of  France 
at  the  time  of  her  indemnity  payment  and 
that  of  Germany  as  concerns  the  present 
reparation,"  says  the  writer  we  are  quoting, 
"relates  to  the  condition  of  foreign  trade." 
He  continues: 

Whereas  the  Franco-Prussian  War  was 
not  of  sufficient  length  or  severity  to  de- 
stroy the  foreign  trade  of  France,  the  war 
just  closed  has  in  substance  terminated 
that  of  the  Central  Powers.  France,, 
consequently,  after  1871,  found  herself 
able  to  sell  her  goods  freely  in  foreign 
markets,  and  thus  to  build  up  almbst  at 
once  large  balances  and  still  larger  bor- 
rowing power  abroad.  Germany's  indus- 
tries, their  physical  equipment  at  least, 
have  remained  unimpaired,  and  can  pre- 
sumably begin  to  turn  out  export  goods 
at  once,  or  as  soon  as  foreign  raw  material 
can  be  obtained  and  worked  up;  but 
foreign  connections  have  been  broken, 
while  the  essential  domestic  requirements 
of  the  inhabitants,  due  to  the  long-con- 
tinued shortage  of  materials  and  of  foreign 
manufactured  goods,  are  unquestionably 
far  larger  than  those  which  existed  in 
France  after  the  Avar  of  1870.  It  will,  no 
doubt,  be  a  much  longer  time  before 
Germany  can  begin  to  create  an  available 
surplus  trade-balance  than  was  true  of 
France  at  the  time  when  arrangements 
Avere  making  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
indemnity  exacted  by  Germany.  In  some- 
what the  same  way  it  is  also  likely  to 
prove  true  that  France's  capacity  to  provide 
funds  for  remittance  by  saving  can  not 
at  once  be  paralleled  by  Germany.  There 
was  only  a  temporary  check  to  French 
saving  at  the  period  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War.  While,  however,  German  savings 
have  been  maintained  at  considerable 
figures,  with  expanding  "deposits"  in 
banks  and  large  dividends  in  many  direc- 
tions, it  is  also  true  that  such  savings  are 
in  no  small  measure  merely  a  bookkeeping 
showing,  the  saving  power  of  the  people 
having  been  greatly  decreased  or  even  de- 
stroyed in  many  directions  because  of 
inability  to  get  the  materials  of  industry 
or  of  opportunity  to  sell  what  was  pro- 
duced. This  in  several  important  par- 
ticulars renders  the  German  reparation 
problem  quite  separate  and  distinct  from 
that  which  was  offered  by  the  French 
indemnity.  Not  the  least  of  the  technical 
difficulties  to  be  met  and  overcome  is  pre- 
sented by  the  banking  situation.  The 
German  mark  is  to-day  quoted  at  only 
about  two  cents,  while  the  reparation  pay- 
ments must,  as  stated  in  the  Treaty,  be 
made  in  "gold  marks,"  or  in  other  words, 
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To  Prevejtt 
Infection 

New-Skin  is  a  genuine 
antiseptic. 

It  has  the  power  of 
destroying  germs  of 
infection. 

This  is  demonstrated 
by  scientific  tests. 

Use  New-Skin  prompt- 
ly, as  directed. 

'  ''Never  Neglect  a  Break  in  the  Skin  " 
NEWSKIN  COMPANY,      New  York 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY     superiority    quickly     becomee 
plain  to  tlie  man  oi'  wuiiiaii  wliu  investigates. 


Help  Your  Skin 
WithCuticura 

All  druggists;  Soap  25, 
Ointment  25  &  50,  Tal- 
cum 25.  Sample  each 
free  of  "Cuticura, 
Dept.  6B,  Boston." 
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NAME  IN  EVERY  PAIR        V 

How  many     ^^ 
can  you  name- 
things  to  wear 
known  for  142 
years  as  "good 
value  ^f 

Give  it  up? 
Well,  there's 
Fownes 

&  LOVES 

FOR  MEN.  WOMEN  &  CHILDREN 
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^rpees 
Seeds 


BURPEE'S  ANNUAL 
THE  LEADING  AMERICAN  SEED  CATALOG 

Burpee's  Annual  is  a  complete  guide  to  the  vegeta- 
ble and  flower  garden.  It  fully  describes  the  Burpee 
Quality  Seeds  with  a  hundred  of  the  finest  vegeta- 
bles and  flowers  illustrated  in  the  colors  of  nature. 
If  you  are  interested  in  gardening,  Burpee'*  Annual 
will  be  mailed  tayou  free.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  Se*i  Groweri.  Philadelphia 


^      PURITY   CROSS 
~^I)eviled.    CKicRen. 

-Xii3^/,y/(ac/e  jl>vaM.aslet  Cne/~in  aModQl  fiilcnen 
'■^'---■''      Handy  Tins—All  Qualily  Slctes 


HAVE  ATHRIFT  GARDEN 

"Every  Dollar  Saved  Is  a  Dollar  Earned." 

Plant  our  Choicu  Iowa  Seeds.  Reduce  your  livmg 
cost  and  produce  food  for  the  nation.  Our  catalog 
tells  you  liiiw.  It  13  free.  Write  for  it  today.  Address 
IOWA  SEED  CO.,  Dept44  Oes  Moines,  Iowa 


C^a:^««%        Underpressure" 

JIgdIli  Cbokingan^Canning 

—   ^  Save  Ti  me 

^and  Fuel 


Cheap  cuts  of 
meiit,  haid-to-cook  cereal" 
ano  vegetables   make   delicious 
appetizing   di!>hes   when   rooked 
under    steam    pressure   in   a 
National  Aluminum  ("<x)ker. 
The  National   Steam 
Pressure  ("anner  makes  the 
canning  of  fruits.  veRelables 
anfi    meats    a    real     pleasure. 
.No   danger   of    s|>oilage.     IJse 
glass  jars  or  cans. 

WriU   for   full    informntum    ntumt    Nutitmat 
Coftkera  and  CanTiera—ftthrr  or  hoth—aitd  uhIc 

fiyr  a  eopn  of  our  frrp  Httripr  fl/H>tc. 

NORTHWESTERN  STEEL  &  IRON  WORKS 
,  ,       M7  Sprini  Street 


Eau  Claire,   WiKouin  canncr 


Paint  Without   Oil 

Remarkable   Discovery  That  Cuts   Down 
the  Cost  of   Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 


A      Free      Trial      Package      it      Mailed      to 
Everyone  Who  Write*. 

A.  L.  Ri< '",  a  proiniiient  nianufai  tiinr  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  lias  discovered  a  process  of  makinK  a  new  kind 
of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  i  alls  it  I'owdrpaint. 
It  <om<s  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  tliat  is 
re<iuired  is  told  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  pr()r)f, 
fire  proof,  «anitary  and  durable  for  oiit"ifle  or  iiisidi- 
paintinit.  It  is  the  cement  principle  applied  to  paint. 
It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brii  k,  spreads 
and  looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  une-foiirtli 
as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manufacturer,"  124  North 
Street,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  lie  will  .send  you  a  free  trial 
packaKc,  also  color  card  and  full  information  showiiiK 
you  how  you  tan  save  a  good  many  dollars.  Write- 
today.  Advl. 


ill  marks  estimated  at  tlif  tjold  equivalence 
of  value.  Such  a  requin'iiieiit,  of  course, 
necessitates  some  immediate  restoration 
of  order  in  the  German  currency  and 
hanking  system,  or  else  the  great  en- 
largement of  the  nominal  or  face  amount 
of  the  required  reparation,  this  enlarge- 
ment corresponding  to  and  offsetting  the 
depn>ciated  foreign  value  of  the  mark  as 
measured  by  the  currencies  off  solvent 
countries. 


GERINIANY'S  LOTTERY  BOND  PLAN 

The  idea  of  attracting  bond-buyers  by 
incorporating  a  lottery  feature,  gi^•ing  a 
subscriber  the  chance  of  becoming  a 
millioiuiire  if  he  happens  to  buy  a  bond 
with  a  "lucky  number,"  would  never  be 
considered  in  this  cotmtry.  Our  financial 
authorities  and  our  bankers  feel  that  all 
lottery-bond  pi'oposals  are  simply  a  con- 
fession of  financial  weakness.  The  British 
Parliament  is  not  thought  likely  to  favor 
any  such  proposal.  P'rance,  however,  as 
llie  Financial  ]]'arl<l  notes,  has  a  "])re- 
mium"  bond-redemi)tion  scheme  with 
drawings  bj-  numbers  at  certain  intervals, 
and  Italy  is  said  to  be  launching  a  lotten,- 
bond  notation  patterned  somewhat  after 
the  German  plan.  For  the  benefit  of 
interested  readers  The  Financial  World 
thus  sets  forth  the  chief  features  of  the 
German  scheme: 

The  latest  German  loan  is  divided 
into  .5.000,000  lots  of  bonds  of  1,000  marks 
each  and  those  must  be  redeemed  in 
eighty  years.  Regular  semiannual  draw- 
ings are  j)rovided  for  and  of  th(»  bonds 
drawn  for  payment  there  is  a  bonus  added, 
the  lowest  payment  in  addition  to  the 
principal  V^eing  fiftj'  marks,  and  this  con- 
tiimes  for  ten  j'ears.  At  each  drawing 
there  are  2,500  winnings.  Five  of  these 
will  gi\e  the  holders  of  luck-v  mimbers 
1,000,000  marks  each;  fifty  of  .500,000 
marks;  se\enty-tiv«>  of  ;iOO,000  marks; 
three  hundred  of  100,000  marks,  and  one 
thousand  drawings  will  each  give  1,000 
marks.  It  is  said  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
holder  of  a  1,000-mark  bond  to  draw  as 
high  as  1 ,000,000  marks  if  he  has  the  lucky 
number.  Besides  this  the  winnings  are  not 
subject  to  taxation.  There  are  also  other 
features  attached  to  the  plan,  notably  an 
insurance  clau.se  in  the  bonds  which  pro- 
vides that  after  twenty  years  the  holder 
of  the  bond  may  demand  a  reimbursement 
from  the  Government  and  receive  his 
original  <'apital,  plus  fifty  marks  per  annum 
for  the  twenty-year  period. 

When  first  authorized  the  lottery-loan 
plan  ai)pealed  to  tht;  ctipidily  and  gambling 
instinct  of  a  large  elem<>nt  of  the  people, 
and  there  was  a  nish  for  the  new  issue. 
F]verybody  feverishly  i)ictured  himself  or 
herself  the  holder  of  a  lucky  inimber,  but 
after  a  time  the  excitement  and  interest 
died  down,  and  the  latest  information  is 
that  the  .5,000,000,0(X)-mark  loan  has  not 
betui  fully  subscribed  for,  tlu^  total  being 
less  than  four  billions.  Besides  this,  tht! 
Governmtiiit  did  not  gc^l  all  cash,  a  feature 
of  the  loan  being  that  one-half  i\u)  sub- 
scrii)tion  ])rice  could  b<^  paid  in  war-bonds. 


BANK   LOANS   ON   WHISKY 

I^KO.M  the  great  distilling  Stat(>  of 
Kent  iickj- comes  the  stat<>ment  that  no 
great  apprehension  need  be  feared  b.v  Ihost^ 
who  hav(!  argued  that  war-lime  prohibi- 
tion and  the  enactment  of  national  pioliibi- 
tion  wcMild  result  in  the  loss  of  millions  of 
dollars  loaned  on  whisky  as  collateral.  It 
has  been  generally  believed  that  tln^ 
aggregate  amount  loaned  by  banks  on 
whisky  totaled  a  very  large  sum;  but,  ac- 
cording to  figures  gi\t'n  by  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald,  the  loans  made  by  national 
J)anks  to  dealers  in  distilled  spirits  as  of 
September   12,    I'JIO,   aggregate   only    $••>,- 


28<),087.  of  which  more  than  .?.5,.500,000  vva 
loaned  by  banks  in  New  York  City.  "The 
official  figures,"  quoting  The  Herald, 
"lessen  Jiiaterially  the  effect  of  the  argu- 
ment that  the  banks  would  be  hea^  y  losers 
in  case  the  war-time  prohibition  held  until 
national  prohibition  became  effective." 
As  we  read : 

Nine  million  five  hundred  thotisand 
dollars  is  in  itself  a  large  sum.  But 
distributed  throughout  the  banks  of  the 
country,  with  five  millions  of  dollars  dis- 
tributed among  the  great  banks  of  Nev 
York  City,  it  is  a  comparatively  smaK 
amount.  The  five  millions  of  dollars  held 
in  New  York  could  l)e  charged  off  to 
profit  and  loss  without  affecting  the  divi- 
dends ])aid  by  the  banks  that  were  re- 
quired so  to  enter  it  as  a  loss. 

Proceeding  further,  The  Herald  argues 
that  the  country  has  really  gained  finan- 
cially through  war-time  prohibition.  It 
believes  the  money  lost  through  loans  on 
whisky  infinitesimal  compared  with  the 
loss  from  the  month's  orgy  that  might  Iravr 
followed  the  lifting  of  the  ban.  The  Herald 
continues: 

The  total  value  of  all  whisky  in  storage, 
at  most  aggregating  a  few  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  would  have  l)een  tran.sferred 
from  the  present  owners  to  manj-  jnir- 
chasers;  The  loss  in  money  would  be  no 
greater  if  the  ownership  of  the  money  were 
transferred  from  the  purchasers  who  drank 
the  whisky  to  the  present  owners  who  can 
not  drink  all  the  whisky;  and  the  incidental 
residts  from  the  consumption  of  that 
amount  of  Avhiskv  by  the  people  of  this 
country  would  have  caused  an  economic 
loss  far  greater  than,  the  value  of  the 
whisky.  The  experience  of  every  city  in 
the  country  is  similar  to  the  result  in 
Lexington,  where  there  are  days  following 
da\s  on  which  the  police  are  not  calletl 
tipon  to  make  an  arrest,  and  where  the 
criminal  docket  of  the  Circuit  Court  is 
becoming  rapidly  cleared  of  all  cases  of 
murder,  homicide,  and  violence.  How 
great  would  have  been  the  incidental  croj) 
of  crimes  of  violence  and  disorder,  of  in- 
creased poverty  and  wretched  homes,  had 
the  whisky  in  storage  which  can  not  now 
be  legally  sold  or  purchased  been  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  country,  no  one 
can  accurately  estimate. 

WHY   BUSINESS   FAILURES   ARE 
GOING   OUT  OF  FASHION 

There  are  not  as  n\any  failures  in  busi- 
ness as  there  used  to  be,  notes  The  W(dl 
Street  Journal,  which  concludes  that  bank- 
ruptcy statistics  are  therefore  losing  their 
significance  as  an  index  of  business  condi- 
tions. Comparisons  co\ering  any  period 
of  change  in  the  past  twenty-fi\e  years  are 
said  to  show  almost  in\'ariably  fa^orable 
dedint'S  in  both  the  number  and  amount 
of  mercantile  insohencies  reaching  th(> 
tables  of  the  rej)orting  agencies.  So  the 
year  1919,  being  no  exception  to  its  prede- 
cessors, "closes  with  a  fourth  less  admit- 
ted mercantile  delinquencies  than  1918." 
The  ]\'(dl  Street  Journal  s|)eaks  [of  both 
years  as  being  "unusually  i)rosi)erous  even 
if  the  growing  industrial  discontent  of 
1918  culminated  in  1919  in  sustained 
irregularity  in  retail  distribution;  ex- 
pansion of  inflation,  with  diminishing  con- 
sumptive cr(>dil,  were  especially  manifest 
in  the  last  six  months  of  the  latter  year." 
Last  year,  according  to  K.  G.  Dun  &  Co., 
there  were  fewer  commercial  failures  than 
in  any  year  ba<'k  to  1881,  when  the  total 
number  of  firms  in  business  was  h>ss  than 
half  what  it  is  now.  Some  suggestions  as 
to  tlH>  cau.se  of  the  constant  decrease  iii  the 
number  of  failures  ;ire  made  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  editori:il: 

It  is  likely  true   that  failures  decrea.so 
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/rz  Well  Appointed  Homes 

the  kitcnen  —  so  important  because  of  its 
influence  on  family  health  and  happiness — is 
given  the  same  serious  thought  as  the  dining 
room,  living  room  and  bedrooms. 

The  kitchen  of  such  a  home  indicates  by 
its  equipment  of  clean,  beautiful,  silver-like 

"Wear-Ever'' 

Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils 


a  real  appreciation,  of  the  true  meaning  of  a 
well -furnished  home. 

Replace   utensils   that  wear   out 
with  utensils    that  ''Wear-Ever" 

The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Company 

Dept.  10,  New  Kensinsrton,  Pa. 

/n   Canada  "Wear-Ever' '  uten*U*  are  modm  by 
Northern  Aluminum  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Ontario, 
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•DO-IT-ALL"  TRACTORS  PLOW  ON  THE  LEVEL. 

With  oiH'  wheel  in  the  furrow  the  tractor  is  not  tipped  fide- 
ways,  but  is  level.  Bjth  bull  wheels  are  adjustable  up  and 
down.  They  not  only  plow  on  the  level,  but  they  give  you 
better  clearance  when  cultivating  by  elevating  the  tractor 
away  from  the  ground.  It  not  only  give*  you  better  plow- 
ing, but  increases  the  life  of  the  tractor.  THE  "DO-IT-ALL" 
weighs  900  Ids.  It  pulls  a  10-inch  plow.  It  has  6  H.  P.  on 
the  belt,  power  enough  tj  pull  a  4  ft.  hav  mower  o.- a  riding 
lawn  mower.  Tnere  is  a  big  opportunity  for  live-wire  dealers 
who  have  an  organization  to  sell  tractors.  Here  is  the  big- 
gest pro()osition  on  the  market,  and  the  dealer  must  measure 
up  to  the  prooo*ition.  If  you  wi  h  to  farm  in  an  up-to-date 
manner  buy  the  "DJ-IT-.\LL"  tractor.  If  you  continue  to 
farm  you  will  some  day  own  a  "DO-IT-ALL"  tractor.  You 
gain  nothing  by  delay.  While  our  production  is  big,  so 
are  our  sales.  "The  Early  Bird  Catches  the  Worm."  There 
is  over  25  years'  engine  manufacturing  experience,  behind 
this  tractor,  and  it  Ls  protected  by  basic  patents.  Ask 
for  Catalog  "  7." 

CONSOLIDATED  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 

202  FULTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITV 


'There's 
sometliing 

about  it 
joull  lifJZ. 
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On  Sale 
Every  wiier 


MM    Herbert    . 

Taieyton 

London. 

Sii\okiri6.Mixture 


Sample  upon  request 
^l^obaccoCoj784Broadwa^^tr^iJ^ 


FNTFD    A  BUSINESS 

^^  X  ^     X     ^^  Am      ^^  your  own  and  earn  big 

annual  income  in  profes- 
sional fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
few  weeks:  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every- 
where with  all  the  trade  yon  can  attend  to.  No  cap- 
ital required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 
Address  Stephenion  Laboratory,    3   Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 


DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  TO  PATENT  PROTECTION 


TIOH*' 


••   b*   tigned 


>f.>one 


tnd  for  blank  f<» 
and    intormaiK 


0"/'««f»'i  #/<^«/«> 


m  "EVIDENCE  OF  CONCtP- 
n  cofiLerning   pawau  hee. 

LANCASTER  &  ALLWINE 

,  ••£.,J.n<.o/Com.»l.«..'       208  Our.j  Bu,ld.r.t.  W..hin|tot>.  D.  C. 


GUMMED  LABELS 

The  best  iiuality  and  the  best  service 
at  the  best  proportionate  price.  A 
million  labels  an  hour,  if  necessary, 
and  every  one  of  them  perfect.  Prices 
and  samples  on  request. 

FENTON  LABEL  CO. 

506-512  Race  Street 
PhiU.,  Pa. 


For  Home  Enjoyment  and  Hospitality 

A  bcvcrafte  of  the  better  sort  that  can  be  taken  with 
lonfidence  and  t>enetit  by  every  one. 


(^J^^^^^ 
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"Bread 

and 
Buttn" 
Beverage 


FORMERLY  KNOWN  Ab  CHLCONA  [VANS  ALI 

Solve*  the  What  to  Drink  Problem  to  Everybody'! 

.Satiiifactlon. 

At  I.farlinK  H*>t<-N.  KfMtaijrants  and  T>*-alrrs 

C.  H.  EVAN.S  <c  SONS       E»tab.  1786        HUOSON.  N.  Y. 
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not  because  the  times  are  less  c'liang(>al)le, 
or  the  number  of  individuals  willing  to  take 
a  chance  at  the  risk  and  cost  of  the  whole- 
saler, jobber,  and  manufacturer,  grows 
less.  The  improved  employment  of  credit, 
both  in  originating  new  business  ventures 
and  in  liquidating  and  readjusting  old  ones, 
seems  a  more  potent  influence  in  current 
trade  than  the  growth  of  competitive  dis- 
tribution, the  disasters  of  war,  or  the  at- 
trition of  dull  times. 

Some  credit  must  be  given  to  the  Bank- 
rupt Act,  which  gave  judicial  cognizance 
to  creditors'  compositions.  A  great  deal 
of  credit  is  due  to  the  insistence  on  veri- 
fied commercial  statements,  fortified  by 
statutory  penalties  against  false  repre- 
sentations. In  process  of  time  the  Reserve 
system  may  also  come  in  for  some  share  of 
the  credit. 

Perhaps  the  credit  men  themselves  may 
laj'  claim  to  an  important  part  in  both  these 
innovations  and  the  new  spirit  of  mutual 
confidence  and  good  will  which  so  admirably 
differentiate  competitive  selling  from  com- 
petitive risk.  Trade  secrecy  no  longer  aids 
and  abets  trade  frauds. 

Cooperation  has  almost  entirely  replaced 
the  system  of  prior  liens.  If  a  failing 
trader  has  the  least  right  to  survive,  an 
interlocked  commercial  credit  system, 
covering  practically  the  whole  country, 
is  ready  to  aid  him.  The  modern  structure 
of  trade  houses  the  weak  and  puling  as 
well  as  the  strong.  Only  incorrigibles  are 
thrown  out.  , 

Dun^s  Review  points  out  that  there  were 
fewer  failures  last  year  than  year  before 
in  all  branches  of  trade  and  in  all  sections 
of  the  country  and  it  presents  the  following 
failure  report  covering  a  quarter  of  a 
century: 

Year               No.  Assets  Liabilities 

1919 6,451  $67,037,843  $113,291,237 

1918 9,982  101,637,798  163,019,979 

1<)17 13,855  103,464,805  182,441,371 

1916 16,993  113,599,026  196,212,256 

1915 22,156  183,453,383  302,286,148 

1914 18,280  265,293,046  357,908,859 

1913 16,037  174,688,151  272,672,288 

1912 15,452  136,538,168  203,117,391 

1911 13,441  124,516,544  191,061,665 

1910 12,652  136,538,168  201,757,097 

1909 12,924  102,773,007  154,603,465 

1908 15,690  146,199,325  222,315,684 

1907 11,725  138,535,645  197,385,225 

1906 10.682  66,610,322  119,201,515 

1905 11,520  57,826,090  102,676,172 

1904 ..12,199  84,438,076  144,202,311 

1903 12,069  90,013,981  155,444,185 

1902 11,615  58,729,557  117,476,769 

1901 11,002  55,455,940  113,092,376 

1900 10,774  78,079,555  138,495,673 

1S99 9,337  50,221,409  90,879,889 

1S9S 12,186  82,577,452  130,662,899 

1897 13,351  105,014,054  154,332,071 

1896 15,088  156,081,500  226,096,134 

1895 13,197  121,021,635  173,196,060 


ARE  LUXURIES   ESSENTIAL  FOR 
AMERICANS? 

All  the  preaching  of  thrift  and  all  the 
warnings  against  extravagance  can  not 
induce  the  average  American  'to  cut  off 
the  social  enjoyments  and  the  creature 
comforts  upon  which  he  spends  the  larger 
part  of  his  earnings,"  the  New  York 
Commercial  is  convinced.  "Only  under 
stress  of  national  need  will  the  ordinary 
American  restrict  his  mode  of  living  within 
confines  narrower  than  those  set  by  con- 
vention." The  savings-banks'  returns  are 
cited  as  proof  that  people,  with  all  their 
spending,  are  not  forgetting  to  put  aside 
a  considerable  part  of  their  wages  or 
salari(!S,  tlio  not  as  much  as  they  should. 
Without  in  any  way  condoning  our  national 
extravaganct!.  The  Commercial  wonders  how 
serious  a  fault  our  insistence  upon  luxuries 
really  is,  and  whether  it  is  not  an  e.ssential 
part  of  our  nature.     To  quote: 

The  Amtiricaij  is  a  liberal  spender.  lie 
wants  the  best  and  he  wants  plenty  of  it, 
and  if  ho  does  not  g(!t  the  best  Ik^  must 
have  that  which  looks  like  it;  wlierefore 
he  is  an  easy  dupe  of  the  unscrupulous 


dealer,  for  the  American  is  quick  to  accept 
a  merchant's  word,  tho  rather  slow  to 
delve  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  goods. 
Perhaps  this  is  an  innocent  fault  which 
attends  our  generous  culture. 

The  British  are  not  essentially  different 
from  us.  Whether  they  are  liberal  or 
whether  they  are  not  is  neither  here  nor 
there,  but  they,  too,  seem  to  be  spending 
money  lavishly.  Indeed,  the  same  condi- 
tions we  find  here  obtain  in  England. 
People  are  saving,  but  they  are  also  saying: 
"We  must  have  this  and  we  intend  to  have 
that,"  and  they  get  it.  Evidence  of  this  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  cheap 
furs  at  the  recent  London  auction  was  so 
great  that  these  furs  leapt  in  price,  while 
the  pelts  of  finer  grades  remained  station- 
ary, some  even  having  been  withdrawn 
for  lack  of  bids. 

The  wealthy  man  knows  the  value  of 
money  better  than  the  poor  man.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  the  poor  man  to  understand 
the  value  of  one-sixteenth  of  a  cent,  and 
yet  the  wealthy  man,  dealing,  as  he  does, 
in  fractions  in  the  course  of  business  and 
banking,  piles  up  his  thousands  on  such 
"shoestrings."  When  the  people  of  wealth 
are  not  demanding  goods  in  great  quantity, 
which  does  happen  in  periods,  it  is  evident 
that  they  are  trying  to  make  the  most  of  a 
tight  situation  and  so  keep  even,  as  it 
were.  When  they  want  luxuries  they  usually 
can  afford  to  buy  them,  but  they  also 
know  when  not  to  buy. 

The  ordinary  individual  who  sees  a  fur, 
let  us  say,  attractively  prepared  and 
designed  is  quickly  led  to  desire  it,  and 
between  that  and  buying  is  a  short  and 
quick  step.  Evidently  the  common  house 
cat's  pelt,  which  increased  40  per  cent,  in 
price  at  the  London  sale,  is  a  wonderfully 
attractive  adornment  for  the  English 
woman. 

It  is  perhaps  well  that  we  live  our  lives 
as  we  do.  The  progress  of  the  race 
through  the  centuries  has  been  such  that 
we  have  arrived  at  the  point  where  w^e  have 
been  able  to  produce  an  admixture  of 
spiritual  and  physical  attributes  which 
compel  a  need  for  luxuries.  He  is  poor 
in  soul  indeed  who  ignores  the  appeal  to 
the  esthetics  and  breathes  only  the  atmos- 
phere of  utilitarianism.  If  we  were  all 
like  such  a  person,  many  wheels  of  industry 
would  quit  humming  and  we  would  reduce 
ourselves  close  to  the  level  of  the  primi- 
tive man. 


ALLIED   SECURITIES  MAY  SOON  BE 
LISTED   ON  OUR  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

The  proposal  to  list  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  the  internal  securities  of 
foreign  governments,  particularly  those  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  and 
Italy,  is  said  by  the  New  York  Times 
to  be  finding  considerable  favor  both  in 
Wall  Street  and  at  Washington.  Our 
government  authorities,  as  represented  by 
Mr.  Eugene  Meyer,  Jr.,  managing  director  of 
the  War  Finance  Corporation,  recently'  held 
a  conference  with  the  Committee  on  Stock 
List  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and 
r(>pres(uitatives  of  the  French  Finance 
Ministry  and  the  Paris  Stock  Exchange. 
A  number  of  our  heading  bankers  and  deal- 
ers in  foreign  exchange  have  also  been 
conferring  on  the  subject.  W'illiam  W. 
Heaton,  chairman  of  the  Stock  List 
Committee,  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
progress  has  been  made,  but  that  tho 
.sch(>me  presents  many  dillicultics  and  may 
take  some  time  to  complete.  As  we  read 
in  The  Times: 

The  most  definite  i)n)posi1i()n  thus  far 
niadt!  is  for  (he  Stottk  Exchange  to  admit 
to  dealings  Fr(>nch  rentes.  If  that  is  done, 
and  the  ojx'ration  ])roves  succ(>ssful,  it 
has  been  said  that  in  all  probaltility  fur- 
ther stei)s  would  be  taken  to  admit  some 
of  the  European  bond  issues.  These,  it 
is  Jx'lieved,  will  be  the  prewar  issues  at  first, 
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with  the  war-bonds  ooming  later,  as  the 
niarket  here  is  developed  and  the  ^^eneral 
situation  abroad  righis  itself. 

If  the  foreign  securities  are  put  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  a  new  schedule  of  listing 
regulations  will  prol^ably  have  to  ])e  ar- 
ranged. At  present  there  are  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  placing  the  foreign  issues  on 
the  active  list  here  w^hich  will  have  to  be 
overcome,  but  bankers  believe  that  these 
obstacles  are  not  insurmountable  and  that 
a  working  basis  can  be  arrived  at. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  wa\' 
of  listing  French  rentes  is  the  fact  that 
these  securities,  which  are  simply  e\i- 
dences  of  the  interest  debt  owed  by  the 
French  liepublic  to  persons  who  have 
purchased  that  amount  to  perpetual  an- 
nuities, are  not  available  in  a  form  ^yhich 
makes  then  i)liysically  within  the  listing 
requirements  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  The 
rentes  are  lithographed  and  are  not  signed 
by  a  responsible  officer  of  the  French 
Cfovernment.  To  overcome  this,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  a  certain  amount  of  rentes 
be  trusteed  in  Paris  with  the  agent  of 
some  American  trust  company,  and  that  the 
latter  issue  its  engrax'ed  certificates  of 
deposit,  which  will  be  signed  by  a  re- 
sponsible person.  By  haxing  the  ti'adiug 
medium  made  an  engraved  certilicale  the 
chances  of  counterfeiting  are  expected  to  be 
minimized. 

Another  drawback  in  the  way  of  con- 
summating the  plan  is  the  determination 
of  a  method  of  dealing.  The  rentes,  of 
course,  will  be  issued  in  terms  of  francs 
and  centimes,  l>ut  will  be  dealt  in  here  in 
dollars  and  cents.  One  suggestion  for 
eliminating  this  dilference  is  to  ha\'e  the 
dealings  here  made  on  the  flat  ratio  of  live 
francs  to  one  dollar,  with  the  Hucituations 
in  the  foreign  exchange  market,  as  well  as 
the  ordinary  fluctuations  in  the  sec!urities 
themselves,  reflected  in  the  market  price. 
Thus,  if  the  securities  Avere  selling  at  par, 
and  exchange  were  at  a  discount  of  .")() 
per  cent.,  as  French  exchange  is  now,  the 
quotation  on  a  5,000  franc;  bond,  con- 
verted into  dollars  at  the  flat  rate  of  five 
francs  to  one  dollar,  woidd  be  .$500.  In 
other  words,  the  5,000  francs  w^oukl  equal 
•11,000,  and  the  discount  of  50  per  cent,  in 
exchange  would  cut  this  in  half,  or  to  .$500. 

"Substantially  the  same  system  has  been 
used  for  some  years  in  converting  sterling- 
bonds  into  trading  terms  in  dollars  here. 
The  usual  practise  is  to  count  a  pound 
sterling  at  .1i!5  flat.  Then,  from  that  basis, 
the  fluctuations  in  sterling  exchange  are 
reflected  in  the  movement  of  the  price  of 
the  bond.  This  system  has  been  used  for 
some  time,  and  proved  notably  successful 
and  acceptable  in  handling  such  bonds  as 
those  issued  by  Japan  during  and  immedi- 
atel3'  after  the  Russo-.Japanese  War. 


FOREIGN   TRADE  FAIRS  IN   1920 

There  was  a  time  when  every  bod  j'  went 
to  the  fair  to  buy  anything  produced  out- 
side of  his  own  immediate  neighborhood. 
And  to-day,  with  modern  trade  channels 
blocked  by  the  effects  of  war,  the  fair  is 
"coming  back."  "The  revival  on  a 
tremendous  scale  of  great  trade  fairs, 
which  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world 
are  now  witnessing,  is  undoubtedly  due," 
according  to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company,  of  New  York, 
"to  the  necessity  under  which  most  nations 
labor  of  restoring  at  the  earliest  moment 
their  export  trade."  The  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  finds  that  trade  connections 
were  sorely  disrupted  by  the  war,  and 
believes  that  all  the  political  and  economic 
changes  of  the  last  five  years  make  these 
fairs  important  events.  American  manu- 
facturers are  advised  to  keep  these  fairs 
in  mind.  At  some  they  will  be  permitted 
to  exhibit,  and  at  all  they  will  have  an 
interesting  opportunity  to  see  what  their 
competitors  are  doing.  The  list  of  fairs 
now  being  arranged  follows: 


im 


To  every  one,  \ve  think,  the  fine  electric 
is  the  desired  car. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  in  ^race  of  line, 
beauty  of  finish,  and  artistry  of  interior 
fittings  the  electric  is  unequalled. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  superior  cleanliness,  ease 
of  operation  and  safety  of  the  electric. 

Or  perhaps  it  is  that  while  some  type  of 
^as  car  is  within  reach  of  everybody,  the 
fine  electric  is  essentially  the  car  of  the 
discriminating  minority. 

This  year's  Detroit  Electric  is  the  supreme 
achievement  of  years  of  dominance. 
Every  lover  of  a  fine  car  should  see  it. 

Detroit  Electric  Car  Company 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


The  electric  was  the  pioneer  en- 
closed car — and  it  is  still  the  best. 
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Semi- 
liquid  and 
viscous 
products 
of  all  kinds 
are  filled   rapidly   and 
economically  on  the  famous 


-•^^ 


FILLING  MACHINE 


Jelly,  Jams,  Preserves,  Marmalades,  Fruit 
Butters,  Mustard,  Honey,  Molasses,  Salad 
Dressing,  Condensed  Milk,  Syrups,  Soups, 
Lard,  Lard  Substitutes,  Paints.  Varnishes, 
Cold  Cream,  Ointments,  Salve,  Grease, 
Paste,  Glue,  etc. 

The  Visco  fills  accurate  quantities  into 
each  container.  No  costly  spilling,  splash- 
ing or  overflowing  of  product.  Handles 
jars,  tumblers,  bottles,  cans,  cartons,  boxes. 
Saves  time  and  expensive  help;  increases 
output.    Sanitary  and  easily  cleaned. 

We  plan  and  equip  complete  plants  for 
bottling  and  packaging  all  kinds  of  liquids 
and  semi-liquids.  We  make  filling  ma- 
chines, filters  of  all  kinds  for  every  pur- 
pose, belt  and  roller  conveyors,  bottle  and 
jar  rinsers,  bronze  rotary  and  centrifugal 
pumps  for  all  kinds  of  liquids,  iron  and 
bronze  rotary  pumps  for  lard,  paint,  syrups, 
etc. 

Get  our  booklet  V/      Send  samples. 

THE  KARL  KIEFER  MACHINE  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  U.  S.  A. 


BRONZE   TABLETS 

Free  Book  of  Designs 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.  ,556  West  27th  St.,  Dept.  L.  D.,  New  York 


J.^Lr4^JOAA.^r7T^ 


--Renuine  inner  armor  tur  auto  tirea.  Double  mileaee; 
prevent  punctures  and  blowouts,  t^aaily  appli«d 
without  tools.      Distributors  wanted.     Details  free.  c— »^-m» 

Americap  Accessories  Company      Dtpt.  316      Cincinnati.  Ohio| 


PATENT-SENSE 

a/ie  Book  for  Inventors  &  Mfrs? 

By  Return  Mdil  FREE  .  Write  1 

LACEY  fir  L ACEV,     Dept.  R.  W«flhinston.DX; 


WON'T  DENT 

WON'T  RUST 

AIR-TIGHT 

Witt'8  Can  and  Pail  are  made  of  heavy 
deeply  corrugated  steel— galvanized  and 
rust-proof— 29  times  .stronger  than  plain 
steel.  Witt's  resists  the  hardest  knocks. 
It  outlasts  two  ordinary  cans.  The  lid 
fits  air-tight  and  stays  tight,  but  it  can't 
stick.  Buy  Witt's  fpr 
your  home.  It  saves 
you  money.  Write  for 
booklet  and  name  of 
nearest  Witt  dealer. 

THE  WITT  CORNICE  CO. 
Dept.  D  4    Cincinnati,  O. 


I,ook  for    thr. 
y»iUnu  jAibel 


Arcentina 

Buenos  Aires:  National  Exposition  of 
United  States  Manufacturers,  in  June. 

AUSTRI.\ 

Vienna:  International  Orient  Fair,  in 
the  spring. 

Belgium 

Antwerp:     Fair    (foreign    countries    ex- 
cluded), time  not  yet  fixt. 
Brussels;    International  Fair  (Germany 
excluded),  April  4  to  21. 

China 

Shanghai:  Exposition  of  American  and 
Chinese  products,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year. 

Czecho-Slova  kia 

Prague:      Fair     (foreign    countries    ex- 
eluded),  time  not  yet  fixt. 
Reichenberg:    International  Fair,  in  the 
spring. 

Denmark 

Frederieia:    Danish  Fair  (foreign  coun- 
tries excluded),  in  August. 
Copenhagen:     Baltic    Fair    of    English- 
American  Industry,  in  January. 

Finland 

Helsingfors:  Finnish  Fair  (foreign  coun- 
tries excluded),  third  week  in  July. 

France 

Lyons:  Spring  Fair,  March  1  to  15. 

Germany 

Berlin  (Neue  Welt,  Hasenheide) :  Spring 
Fair,  April  14  to  16,  and  Autumn  Fair," 
time  not  yet  fixt;  both  for  hotel,  restau- 
rant, and  kitchen  articles. 
Breslau:  Spring  Fair,  April  25  to  May  1. 
Danzig:  Spring  Fair,  February  18  to  25. 
Danzig:  Autumn  Fair,  time  not  yet  fixt. 
Elberfeld:  Textile  F'air,  January  6  to  9. 
Frankfort-on-the-Main:  Spring  Fair, 
time  not  yet  fixt. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main:  Autumn  Fair, 
time  not  yet  fixt. 

Hamburg:  Building  Fair,  in  the  spring. 
Cologne:      Rhenish    Sample    Show,    in 
February. 

Cologne:  Rhenish  Sample  Show,  in  the 
autumn. 

Konigsberg:  East  German  Textile  Fair, 
in  tlie  spring. 

Leipzig:  Spring  Fair — (o)  General  Sam- 
ple Fair  from  February  29  to  March  6; 
{b)  Technical  Fair,  March  14  to  20. 
Autumn  Fair — (a)  General  Sample  Fair, 
August  29  to  September  4;  (b)  Technical 
Fair  from  about  September  12  to  18. 

A  fair  held  recently  at  Leipzig  was 
attended  by  about  118,000  visitors,  in- 
cluding 7,000  foreign  buyers.  There  were 
more  than  10,000  exhibitors,  mostly 
German.  The  more  important  exhibits 
were  those  of  the  technical  section, 
including  machine  tools,  mechanical  and 
electrical  devices,  and  novelties.  Other 
sections  were  toys,  porcelain,  and 
crockery,  aluminum  ware,  construction 
materials  for  the  building  trade,  textiles, 
musical  instruments,  and  jewelry.  The 
(Jerman  glass,  pottery,  textile,  leather, 
toy,  and  many  other  industries  are  closed 
down  or  operating  at  5  or  10  per  cent, 
of  tluur  normal  output,  because  of  in- 
ability to  purchase  raw  materials. 
Stuttgart:  Wholesale  Dealers'  Fair, 
prol)ably  in  January. 
Stuttgart:  Spring  Fair,  time  not  yet  fixt. 
Great  Britain 

British  Industrial  Fair,  P'ebruary  23  to 
March  5,  divided  into  three  exhibitions: 
one  each  at  London,  Birmingham,  and 
(Jlasgow,  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  British  Board  of  Trade. 

Tlu!  London  section  will  be  held  in  th(> 
( "r.N'stal  J'alace.  Tradtss  represented 
will  be: 

Cutlery,  silver  and  electro-plate,  jew- 
elry, waf(^hes  and  clocks,  imilation 
jewelry,  including  hard  haberdashery 
;i,r1iclcs,  glassware,  china  and  eartlicii- 
warc,  i)apcr,  stationery  and  stationers' 
sundries,  printing,  fancy  goods,  including 
traveling  re()uisit(!S  and  tobacconists' 
sundries,  leather  for  fancy  goods,  book- 
binding and  upholstery  trades,  brushes. 


toys  and  sport  goods,  scientific  instru- 
ments, optical  goods,  photographic  ap- 
pliances, drugs  and  druggists'  sundries, 
musical  instruments,  furniture  (knock- 
down for  export),  and  art  needlework 
requisites. 

The  Birmingham  Exhibition  wiU 
include: 

Lighting  fittings  for  electricity,  gas, 
oil,  etc.;  cooking-stoves  and  utensils, 
including  aluminum,  enamel  ware,  etc; 
general  hardware,  including  builders,' 
marine,  and  household  ironmongery  of 
all  descriptions;  tools  (hand)  of  all  de- 
scriptions and  small  machine  tools;  metal 
furniture  perambulators,  mail  carts  and 
push-chairs;  nautical  instruments;  fire- 
arms; fishing-rods  and  tackle;  machinery 
belting  of  all  kinds;  India-rubber  goods 
for  industrial  and  household  purposes; 
motor-cycles  and  cjcles;  accessories  for 
motor-cars,  cycles,  and  airplanes;  weigh- 
ing and  measuring  appliances  and  in- 
.struments;  sanitary  appliances;  paints, 
colors,  varnishes,  and  painters'  requisites; 
tubes  in  copper,  lead,  brass  and  steel  and 
pipe -fittings;  architectural  and  orna- 
mental metal  work,  including  gates  and 
fencing ;  ropes  of  steel  and  hemp,  cordage 
and  string. 

The  Glasgow  exhibition  will  be  de- 
voted to: 

Textiles  of  all  descriptions;  ready- 
made  clothing,  including  hosiery;  hats 
and  caps;  boots,  shoes,  and  gloves; 
carpet  and  upholstery  materials;  food- 
stuffs (prepared  and  preserved)  and 
beverages;  chemicals  (light  and  heavy) ; 
domestic  chemical  products. 
Glasgow:  Scottish  Motor  Show,  Janu- 
ary 23  to  31. 

London:    Welsh  Tinplate  Products  Ex- 
hibition, date  not  yet  fixt. 
Holland 

Utrecht:  Fourth  Dutch  Fair  (foreign 
countries  excluded),  from  February  23 
to  March  6. 

Italy 

Milan:     Italian    Sample    Fair    (foreign 
countries  excluded),  time  not  yet  fixt. 
Padua:  Italian  Fair  (foreign  countries  ex- 
cluded), in  the  spring. 
Venice:    Italian  Fair   (foreign  countries 
excluded),  from  May  29  to  June  12. 

Japan 

Tokyo :   Overseas  Fair,  in  March. 

Java 

Bandoeng:   Industrial  Fair,  in  May. 

Norway 

Christiania:  Norwegian  Goods  Fair 
(foreign  countries  excluded),  in  August. 

Roumania 

Bucharest:  International  Textile  Goods 
Fair,  in  the  spring. 

SotTTH  Africa 

Pretoria:      Agricultural,     Mining,     and 

Industrial    Exhibition,    in    March    and 

April. 

Cape  Town:    Model  Homes  Exhibition, 

early  in  the  year. 

Spain 

Barcelona:  Office  Equipment  Exposition 
in  January. 

Barcelona:  International  Exposition, 
May  15  to  30. 

Sweden 

Gavle:    Engineer  Fair  (foreign  countries 
excluded),  time  not  yet  fixt. 
(!()thenl)urg:       Swedish      Fair      (foreign 
countries  (>xcluded),  in  July. 
Malmo:     South    Swedish    Fair    (foreign 
countries  excluded),  in  July. 
Sundsvall:    North  Sw(>dish  Fair  (foreign 
countries  excluded),  from  June  21  to  27. 

Switzerland 

Basle:  Swiss  Sample  Fair  (foreign  coun- 
tries excluded),  from  April  15  to  28. 
Geneva:  Swiss  Sample  Fair  for  the 
watch  and  jewelry  industry  (foreign 
countries  excluded),  from  July  11  to  25. 
Lucerne:  Jnternational  Fur  Fair,  in 
Sei)tember. 
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THE  above  illustration  shows 
the  mammoth  excavation  of 
the  new  General  Offices  of  the 
General  Motors  Corporation  in 
Detroit.  It  is  the  largest  single 
excavation  in  the  world. 

Bill  Hayes,  America's  master  ex- 
cavating engineer,  who  com- 
pleted on  schedule  time,  this  big 
undertaking  pays  tribute  to  the 
Russel  Internal  Gear  Drive  Axle 
in  the  accompanying  letter.     • 

Russel  Motor  Axle  Company 
Detroit,  Michigan 
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Rrst  Mortgages 
Protect  Miller  Investors 

Not  only  is  every  issue  of  Miller 
Real  Estate  Bonds  secured  by  an 
income-jn-oducing  property,  but  by  a 
first  mortgage  on  that  property. 

In  other  words.  Miller  Real  Estate 
Bonds  offer  double  protection  for  the 
investor's  funds  i  1)  by  first  mortgage 
on  the  property  itself,  and  (2/  by 
first  claim  on  its  earning  power. 

Miller  First  Mortgage  Real  Estate 
Bonds  yielding  7',,  are  available  in 
denominations,  SlOO,  $500and  31000, 
maturities  2  to  10  years,  interest  and 
principal  payable  at  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York. 

TTrite  for  current  offerings  and  booklet 
entitled  "Creating  Good  Investments," 
which  explains  ivhy  and  how  Miller  First 
Mortgage  Bonds  are  sound  investments, 

GLMILLERGCOMPANTlNC. 

S3  HURT8uiLDINGrATLANTA,GA. 


INVENTORS 


Who  desire  to  secure  patent 
should  write  for  our  guide 
book  "HOW  TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Stnd 
mode!  or  sketch  and  description  of  your  invention  and 
we  will  give  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FREE  Trial 

Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chests 

proU'ct  furs,  wot'Iens 
and  plumes  fmni  moths. 
etc.  Finest  eift.  15 
davs'  free  trial.  Pirect 
from  fartorv.  Write  to- 
day for  free  catalog . 
PIEDMONTRED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO..  Dept.  47.  Statesville,  N.  C. 


TO  HANG  PICTURES 

If  the  wall  decorations  are  light 
in  weight,  such  as  prints,  photo- 
graphs   or    pennants,    use    Moore 
Push-Pins.     If   framed   pictures, 
horien   the  wires   and   use   Push-less 
Hangers.    Easy  to  insert.   Won't  injure 
wall  pai>er,  plaster  or  woodwork. 
.S'jlii  by  hardware,  stationery,    ^   rv  per 

flruic   and    photo  supply  stores     I  IfC  packet 
(-•verywhere.  ^^^* 

Moore  Pnsh-Pin  Co.,  133  Berkley  Si.,  Philadelphia 


The  Sentinel 
of  Danger 

s    in    matters    of 
til.     Knowl 

our   own  lycos  Fever  Ther- 

Then    you'll    always   have 

pproaching  illness  and  know 

doctor. 

Tyros  when  you  buy  Ther- 

riplion.      Your  dealer  sells 

you. 


Jay/or  Instrument  Companies ,  Rochester,  N.    Y. 
There's  a  Tyccs  or  Taylor  Tnnperalure  Instrument 
fitr  Kccri/  Purpose. 


■  ■  ^ 
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DECK  PAINT 

1 

\^      IH 

r       I    ^ 

You'll  like  U.  S.  N.  Heck  Paint  for  itn  con- 
venience, caw- of  application,  covering'capac- 
ity,   quick    rlryinu    r|ualitv,    durability    anri 
thoruiigh  wa'^hability.    You'll  like  llic  beauty 
of  ilH  H<jft  and   la-'.liiiK   colore   U"<1  of  all.     An 
iileal  fininli  (or  Kr-n'-rul   ii-.i.-  .iround   tin-  home. 

THE  BILLINGS-CHAPIN  CO. 
Boston               Cleveland               New  York 

DRIES  HARD  OVERNIGHT 

THE 


BALANCE-SHEET 
BOLSHEVISM" 


OF 


A  single  ruble  is  not  worth  much  at 
present  exchange-rates,  but  30,000,000,000 
rubles  is  a  pretty  large  sum,  and  this.  The 
Straus  Investors'  Magazine  (New  York)  tells 
its  readers,  represents  the  last  semiannual 
deficit  announced  by  the  Bolshevik  Gov- 
ernment of  Russia.  This  investors'  journal 
goes  on  to  present  the  "balance-sheet  of 
the  Bolshcviki,"  which  it  calls  "surely  the 
most  remarkable  balance-sheet  that  the 
American  business  man  has  ever  mar- 
veled at": 

REVENUE 

Rubles 

Direct  Taxes 1,73'2,001,980 

Indirect  Taxes 2,527,154,000 

Cu.stoms 979.000 

State  UndertalsiiiKs 810,696„500 

State  Properties  and  Capitals 14,789,260.363 

Refunded  Outlay  of  Treasury 69,659,925 

Various 277,817,028 


Total  Revende 20,349,627,888 


EXPENDITURE 


Central  Executive  Committee  of  Soviets. .  . 
Chancellery  of  Council  of  Commi.ssioners. 

Foreign  Affairs 

Affairs  of  Non-Russian  Nationalities 

Interior 

Public  In.struction 

Labor 


Public  Health 1 

Social  Care 1 

Justice 

Finances 1 

Supreme  Council  of  National  Economies 5 

.\griculture 

Comuiissariat  of  Provisioning 8 

Trade  and  Industry 

Communications 5 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 

War 12 

State  Control 

Central  Bureau  of  Statistics 

Commi.s:-icn  of  Evacuation 

Commis.sion  for  Combating  Revolution 

Commission  for  Liquidation  of  Loans 

Interest  on  Debt  to  People's  Bank 1 

Nationalization  of  Industries,  etc 5 

Local  .Associations 

Unclassed  Expenditure 


Rubles 

459,156,742 

842,045 

11,400,000 

16,714,337 

655,548,812 

887,933,727 

80,816,069 

,227,834,057 

,619,130,903 

250,523,201 

,403,604,258 

813,951,065 

532,725,811 

,152,836,527 

202,007,822 

,072,996,230 

573,103,010 

,149,770,487 

107,599,080 

68,119,000 

55,800,000 

348,258,215 

100,181,028 

625,617,000 

162,625,000 

201,456,537 

200,000,000 


Total  Expenditure 50,702,627,888 

Deficit 30,353,000,000 


The  tabulation  is  followed  with  a  few 
words  of  editorial  comment: 

"The  average  citizen  who  is  still  in  his  sane 
senses  and  who  discovers  that  he  is  spend- 
ing in  a  given  six  months'  period  almost 
e.xactly  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as 
he  is  making  certainly  would  pause  and 
shudder  and  sharply  readjust  his  method 
of  living  so  that  income  would  balance 
outgo.  Not  so  the  Bolsheviki.  By  some 
peculiar  mental  twist,  which  it  makes  one 
dizzy  to  try  to  understand,  the  fact  that 
their  Government  is  spending  thirty  bil- 
lion rubles  more  than  it  is  taking  in  is  hailed 
by  them  with  great  delight.  Their  method 
of  meeting  the  deficit  is  a  very  simple  one — • 
to  speed  up  the  printing-presses  and  turn 
out  thirty  billion  more  rubles,  thus  still 
further  inflating  the  currency,  making  their 
paper  money  still  more  valueless,  and  caus- 
ing prices  to  soar  still  further  toward  the 
.sky.  BoLsh(!vik  money  is  purely  a  product 
of  the  printing-press  and  is  now  so  debased 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  actually  costs 
more  to  print  a  ruble  note  than  the  note 
itself  will  buy  in  provisions  or  labor. 

"One  of  tli(!  most  striking  features  of  the 
column  of  expenditures  is  the;  fourth  from 
tli(!  last  item,  'interest  on  Debt  to  People's 
Hank,  1  ,()2.^),()  17,000  rubles,'  tlui.se  rubles 
represent iiig  I  he  paper  issued  by  the  bank 
and  supplied  to  the  Finance!  ( "oinmissariai. 
In  other  words,  the  Soviet  (Jlovernmeiit  is 
paying  interest  on  the  vast  ina.ss  of  almost 
worthless  |)ai)er  money  it  has  i)iit  out  to 
meet  past  deficits,  which  must  continue  to 
increase  by  fens  of  l)illions  of  rubles  as 
lime  goes  on  ;ni(l  llie  riibh;  still  furl  her  dc- 
preftiates  -  conceding  that  tiie  Bolshevik 
Government  continues  in  power. 

"Th(!  whole  Bolsluaik  financial  f)olicy  is 
an  example  of  financial  lunacy  without  par- 
allel in  the  hislory  of  the  world.  Russia 
to-day  is  actually  bankrupt,  and  indeed  has 


been  for  a  long  period  of  time.  Even  if 
the  Soviet  Government  is  overthrown  at  an 
early  date,  it  will  take  many  years  to  re- 
establish the  ('ountry  on  a  stable  financial 
and  commercial  basis." 


BRITAIN'S  BUDGET  SYSTEM  NOT 
PERFECT 

In  the  campaign  in  this  country  for  a 
Federal  budget  system  it  has  been  asserted 
that  the  United  States  is  the  only  civilized 
country  without  a  budget,  and  also  that"  the 
btidget  system  has  reached  its  most  per- 
fect development  in  Great  Britain."  But 
Mr.  Herbert  M.  Casson  writes  from  Lon- 
don to  The  Wall  Street  Journal  to  say  that 
while  these  statements  may  be  true  enough, 
as  a  matter  of  fact  "the  waste  of  public 
money  in  Britain  has  been  quite  as  flagrant 
as  it  has  been  in  the  United  States."  In 
fact,  says  Mr.  Casson,  the  budget  system 
as  operated  in  England  "is  about  as  useful 
as  a  ribbon  on  a  frog."  In  telling  us  why 
this  is  so,  this  writer  briefly  outlines  the 
history  of  the  budget  in  Britain: 

"Control  of  expenditure  in  Britain  exists 
in  theory,  but  not  in  fact.  It  is  the  basis 
of  the  British  Constitution;  but  it  is  a 
control  that  has  never  been  exercised  except 
once  or  twice  in  a  century,  in  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  Parliament  and  the  King. 

"Parliament  won,  in  the  struggle  against 
Charles  I. ;  but  it  has  not  yet  won  in  its  later 
conflicts  with  the  government  departments. 

"The  British  Treasury  has  no  watch-dog. 
After  500  years  of  effort  it  has  managed  to 
put  a  lock  on  the  Treasury  door;  but  every 
departmental  head  has  a  latch-key  and  a 
dark  lantern. 

"The  present  British  budget  system  re- 
minds one  of  the  story  of  the  wise  men  in 
Tibet  who  built  a  wall  around  the  cuckoo 
in  order  to  have  summer  all  the  year.  The 
plan  failed  for  two  reasons:  (1)  the  wall 
couldn't  hold  the  cuckoo;  and  (2)  even  if 
it  could,  that  would  make  no  difference  to 
the  summer. 

"The  British  have  been  successful  in 
curbing  the  expenditure  of  the  King  ever 
since  1406,  when  Parliament  forced  Henry 
IV.  to  live  on  $50,000  a  year. 

"There  has  been  a  civil  list  since  1698, 
when  King  William  III.  was  allowed  the 
more  generous  amount  of  £3,500,000  a  year 
for  his  expenses. 

"There  has  been  an  annual  finance  ac- 
count since  1802;  and  there  has  been  a  sys- 
tem of  appropriation  accounts  since  1832. 

"The  perfecting  of  the  present  system 
was  done  by  Gladstone;  but  he  put  the 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  departments, 
and  reduced  parliamentary  control  to  the 
barest  of  formalities. 

"What  Gladstone  began  the  war  com- 
pleted. The  war  Cabinet,  who  were  the 
chief  spenders,  were  entirely  exempt  from 
control;  and  to-day  even  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  wrings  his  hands  and 
protests  that  he  has  no  control  of  the 
spending  of  the  national  revenue. 

"The  'pork-barrel'  method  is  running 
full  blast  in  England;  except  that  it  is  the 
bureaucrat  who  gets  the  bacon  in  this 
country  instead  of  the  political  leader.  So 
far  as  waste  is  concerned,  the  result  is 
precis(>ly  the  same  in  both  countries. 

"Once  a  year  the  estimates  are  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament;  but  this  is  as  much 
a  formality  as  the  reading  of  the  address 
from  the  King. 

"Parliament  is  a  body  of  seven  hundred 
members.  It  has  no  data,  no  witnesses, 
no  (letaihid  knowledge  of  the  estimates. 
A  member  can  ask  (iiu>stions,  but  his  ques- 
tion may  be  evaded  or  ref listed  an  answer. 

"Moreover,  Parliaiueiit  is  first  and  last 
a  politi(!al  body.  To  reduce  an  amount 
means  a  vote  of  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
Government.  A  member  can  not  be  a 
loyal  supporter  of  the  Government  if  ho 
chalhinges  any  item  in  the  estimates.  This 
extraordinary  fa(!t,  as  you  can  see,  makes 
parliamentary  control  a  fiasco." 
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CURRENT  EVENl 


PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS 

December  30. — All  points  in  co 
with  the  signature  of  the 
have  been  settled,  except  that 
to  naval  material,  concerning  v 
Allies  have  agreed  to  redu 
demands  if  the  total  available 
has  been  overestimated  or  Ge 
gravely  menaced  economically 

January    2. — Plans    for    a    Peace 
compromise  program  are  agrc' 
Senate     leaders     during     the 
recess  of  Congress,  and  defini 
will  be  taken  when  Congress  re< 

January  3. — A  Democratic  break 
uncompromising  leadership  of 
Wilson  and  Senator  Hitchco( 
Peace-Treaty  fight  is  indicat 
agreement  of  some  fifteen  D' 
Senators  to  meet  and  deterrc 
modifications  of  the  Lodge 
tions  to  the  Treaty. 
It  is  decided  by  the  Suprem< 
that  Premier  Clemenceau  is  t( 
informal  call  for  the  first  meet 
League  of  Nations  CounciL 

January  5. — The  Supreme  Coun 
tively  has  set  January  10  fo; 
tion  of  the  Versailles  Treaty. 

The   Supreme  Council  decides 
a    new    and    pressing    appea. 
United  States  for  the  credits  ; 
to  reprovision  Austria. 

January  6. — -The  first  definite  ste 
a  compromise  on  the  Peace  ' 
taken  by  a  group  of  Democra 
tors  who' propose  certain  modi 
among  which  are  the  eliminatii 
requirement  of  written  accep 
the  reservations  by  three  oth 
Powers;    changes  in  the  reserv 
Article    X,    making    it   read    1 
United  States    assumes    no    ol 
to    preserve    the    territorial 
of    other    nations    by    the    us< 
military   or   naval   forces   unle 
gress  shall  so  direct;    and  a  cl 
the  reservation  on  withdrawal 
ing  for  a  joint  resolution  by  ( 
which     must     be     approved 
President. 

AFFAIRS  IN  RUSSIA 

t)ecember  30. — A  dispatch  recei 
Bern  says  14,000  persons  wei 
by  the  Bolsheviki  of  Russia  dur 
first  three  months  of  1919  by  o 
the  extraordinary  committee  of  M 
according  to  an  official  note  pu, 
in  the  Bolshevik  organ  Isvestia. 

December  31.^ A  dispatch  from  I 
says  an  agreement  has  been  r( 
between  the  Allied  Commissione 
the  All-Russian  Government  to  e; 
the  guarding  of  the  Trans -Sil 
Railway  to  the  Czecho-Slovak  fort 

January     1. — -Reports     received     by 
War  Office  in  London  say  the  po; 
of  General  Denikin  is  becoming 
critical,  his  retreat  being  said  to 
taken  place  along  virtually  the  ^ 
of    the    six-hundred-mile   front,    \ 
the  Bolshevik  drive  against  his  a 
has  brought  about  a  criticial  situati 

Irkutsk  is  reported  to  be  in  a  stat 
siege,  martial  law  having  been  declj 
following  an  uprising  of  Social  R< 
lutionary  troops. 

A  preliminary  armistice  is  signed 
Dorpat,  as  a  first  step  toward  pe 
between  Esthonia  and  Soviet  Rus 
January  3. — A  wireless  from  Moscow 
London  says  General  Denikin's  G 
ernment  in  southern  Russia  has  bi 
overthrown,  and  General  Romanovs 
has  been  chosen  to  replace  Denikin. 

January    4. — A    wireless    dispatch    fr<  I     g^ 
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ow  says  Admiral  Kolcliak  has 
gd  the  United  States  Government 
he  will  cede  part  of  Siberia  to 
I  unless  the  Allies  send  further 
anee  to  the  "White"  Army  to  save 
a. 

5. — Dispatches  from  Riga  re- 
l  in  Copenhagen  declare  that  the 
h  troops  have  broken  the  Bol- 
c  front  along  the  Dwina. 

6.— The  Bolshevik  army,  under 
:s  by  the  Letts  and  Poles,  evaeu- 
)vinsk,  admits  a  Soviet  message 
ed  in  London  from  Moscow. 

ghting  in  Irkutsk  in  the  anti- 
ak  revolution  is  reported  in  a 
■  cable  to  Honolulu. 


AMUhUMM 


I    I  lo-day  is  actually  bankrupt,  and  indeed  has  I  pa 


FOREIGN 

30. — Count  Apponyi,  heading 
Lingarian  peace  delegation,  indi- 
hat  the  Hungarian  Government 
ike  a  fight  for  restoration  of  some 

territory  taken  away  from  it, 
he  delegation  goes  to  Paris. 

Grey,    after    three    months    of 
in  Washington  as  British  Am- 
)r,    leaves    the    capital   for    En- 
o  report  to  his  Government. 

31.— Independence  manifesta- 
by  Koreans  occur  in  Seoul, 
ig  in  many  arrests.  It  is  rumored 
declaration  of  independence  has 
gned  by  prominent  Koreans. 
)nd  Philippine  mission  seeking 
adence  of  the  islands  at  the 
of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ails  for  America. 

les  received  in  Vienna  from 
state  that  Bulgaria  has  been 
3d  under  martial  law  because 
e-spread  riots  growing  out  of  the 
ost  of  living. 

lan  twenty  generals  confer  with 

ent    Carranza    at    Mexico    City 

e  to  the  latter's  determination  to 

the  country  completely  pacified 

the  Presidential  and  legislative 

)ns  are  held  next  July. 

rable    fighting    between    British 

itionary     forces     and     revolting 

men    is    reported    from    British 

,  during  which  severe  losses  were 

ed  on  the  latter. 

1. — A  conflict  is  reported  from 
,ndria,  Egypt,  between  rioters 
he  police  and  British  troops.  Two 
■s  were  killed  and  five  wounded. 

ing   to   estimates   by    the    British 

Office,    Germany's    armed   forces 

nearly    a    million    men,    which, 

ir  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty, 

u  be  reduced   to    100,000  men  by 

ch31. 

ference  of  representatives  of  police 
lorities  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile, 
1,  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay 
be  held  at  Buenos  Aires  in  Febru- 
to  discuss  means  of  cooperating  to 
ibat  anarchistic  agitation. 

y  2. — The  possibility  of  a  Bolshevik 
ve  upon  the  East  is  causing  a 
asure  of  alarm  in  Great  Britain, 
e  collapse  of  Admiral  Kolchak  and 
i  precarious  position  of  General 
mikin  leave  tlu!  door  to  India  open 
the  "Red"  army. 

key  appoints  a  delegation  to  make 
ace  with  the  Allies,  and  pn^pares 
ans  to  meet  the  requirements  the 
Hies  are  expected  to  make,  among 
hich,  it  is  understood,  are  demands 
ir  guaranties  to  minorities  and  the 
bolition  of  cai)itulations  in  judicial 
lid  economic  matters. 

e  fiercest  fighting  ever  experi<m('ed  on 
h<!  Indian  frontier  has  b(>en  in  i)rogress 
luring  the  last  few  days  between  the 
iritish  <'xj)editionary  forces  and  the 
ribesnKjn. 

le  police  close  the  Sinn-Fein  head- 
quarters, the  Sinn-Fein  Bank,  and  the 
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headquarters  of  the  Dail  Eireann,  in 
Dublin,  in  accordance  with  the  order  of 
November  29,  suppressing  the  Sinn- Fein 
organization. 

The  Italian  Government  issues  a  deeree 
by  which  the  sale  of  liquor  containing 
more  than  20  per  cent,  alcohol  will  be 
permitted  only  between  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  on  week-days,  must  cease  at 
noon  on  Sundays,  and  is  completely 
prohibited  on  holidays. 

Baron  Feng  Kuo-Cheng,  former  Presi- 
dent of  China,  dies  at  Peking. 

January  3. — The  French  Government 
grants  permission  for  the  removal  to 
the  United  States  of  the  bodies  of 
20,000  American  soldiers  buried  in 
France. 

January  4. — Three  hundred  armed  Sinn- 
Feiners  attack  and  capture  the  police 
barracks  at  Carrigtohill,  Cork,  Ireland. 

Budapest  advices  state  that  the  high 
court  which  has  been  trying  Bela  Kun, 
former  Communist  dictator  of  Hungary, 
found  evidence  to  show  him  guilty  of 
236  miirders,  nineteen  robberies,  and 
the  use  of  197,000,000  crowns  for 
Communist  propaganda  inVienna  alone. 

A  violent  earthquake  takes  place  in 
Mexico,  resulting  in  the  death  of  many 
persons.  The  center  of  the  disturbance 
is  believed  to  have  been  near  the 
volcano  of  Orizaba. 

Federico  Cordova,  the  rebel  chief  who 
kidnaped  William  O.  Jenkins^  Amer- 
ican Consular  Agent  at  Puebla,  declares 
in  an  interview  that  the  Mexican 
authorities  supporting  the  prosecution 
of  Jenkins  made  advances  to  Cordova 
oflfering  him  $100,000  and  immunity  if 
he  would  testify  that  Jenkins  plotted 
with  him  ill  the  kidnaping. 

A  third  pyramid,  greater  than  those  to 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  is  discovered  at 
Teotihuanoan,  Mexico,  according  to 
advices  from  Mexico  City. 

The  Hungarian  Government  is  support- 
ing a  movement  to  induce  Hungarians 
in  America  to  return  to  the  fatherland, 
special  privileges  being  offered  as  an 
inducement,  it  is  said. 

January  5. — Antidynastie  manifestations 
take  place  at  Sofia  in  which  more  than  a 
hundred  persons  are  killed  or  wounded, 
according  to  Belgrade  advices  reaching 
Geneva. 

A  cable  from  Japan  to  Honolulu  says 
Tieavy  Japanese  reenforcements  have 
been  rushed  to  Irkutsk  to  aid  the  forces 
of  Admiral  Kolehak. 

January  6. — Couztlan,  Mexico,  was  de- 
stroyed '  by  the  earthquake  reported 
January  4,  with  two  thousand  casualties, 
including  more  than  one  thousand 
dead. 

DOMESTIC 

December  30. — The  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany announces  that  between  .f8,000,- 
000  and  $10,000,000  in  bonus  money 
will  be  disbursed  among  Ford  workers, 
beginning  January  1. 
The  War  Department  announces  that 
2,146  regular  Army  officers  have  re- 
signed from  the  service  since  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  largely  due,  it  is 
said,  to  the  policy  of  demoting  over- 
seas men  immediately  after  they 
reached  home. 

Senator  Hitchcock,  Administration  leader 
announces  he  would  "take  a  long 
chance"  that  President  Wilson  will 
approve  a  compromise,  which  is  held 
to  indicate  that  the  Nebraska  Senator 
will  go  much  further  toward  accepting 
the  spirit  of  the  Lodge  reservations 
than  he  hitherto  had  intended. 

Secretary  Daniels  announces  that  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  will  rendezvous  ofif  the 
Chesapeake  capes  January  8,  and 
depart  for  Southern  waters  for  the 
annual  maneuvers. 


'fi 


urniture 


This  furniture,  Karpenesque  up- 
holstered, completely  satisfies 
that  instinct  for  the  right  thing 
which  is  the  heritage  of  every 
lover  of  fine  furniture.  Every 
piece  is  a  sincere  expression  of 
the  ideals  of  the  Karpen  Shops. 
Every  piece  has  the  high  intrinsic 
excellence  that  only  craftsmen 
who  feel  and  understand  the 
beauty  of  the  Masters  can  ad- 
equately and   modernly  impart. 


KftTpei) 


Fyriulyre' 


CHICAGO 


S,  KARPEN  &  BROS. 


NEW  YORK 


INVESTMENTS 

THE  solution  of  present  day  investment  prob- 
lems requires  accurate  information,  long  ex- 
perience and  sound  judgment. 

A  comprehensive  service,  affording  these  essential 
advantages,  is  furnished  by  our  Bond,  Note,  Stock 
and  Statistical  Departments  and  is  placed  at  your 
disposal  without  charge  or  obligation.  The  execu- 
tives in  charge  of  these  departments  will  gladly 
consult  with  you  personally  or  by  mail,  regarding 
your  securities  or  the  investment  of  surplus  funds. 

Commission  Orders  Executed 

HORNBLQWER  &"  WEEKS 

PORTLAND  Investment  Securities 

PROVIDENCE  Founded  in  1888 

Members  of  the  New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago  Stock  Exchanges 


NEW  VOBK 

CHICAGO 

DETROIT 
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Practical  Books  for  Practical  Men 


Live -Wire   Books 
on   Electricity 

For  the  man  who  would 
take  care  of  his  own  bells 
iiiul  lights  and  motors:  for 
the  amateur  «  ho  wants  to 
take  up  electricity  as  a 
fascinating  hobby;  for  the 
expert  who  needs  the  finer, 
more  technical  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  his 
profession. 

Electric  Lighting,  hy  Alfred  H.  Avery,  A.I.E.E.  How  to  wire  a  house  for 
electric  lighting,  with  every  detail  of  installation,  and  how  to  install  private 
plants.  A  book  for  the  professional  electrician  or  the  layman  who  would 
supervise  this  work  in  his  house  or  manage  it  alone.  Many  instructive  illus- 
trations.   By  mail,  $1.37. 

Popular  Electricity,  by  Walter  Hibbert,  F.I.C.,  A.M.I.E.E.  Aclear  explana- 
tion of  the  principles  of  electricity  as  they  are  put  to  use  in  every-day  life.  De- 
scribes and  illustrates  their  application  in  iieating,  lighting,  electroplating,  bells, 
telegraphy,  wireless  telegraphy,  telephony,  motors,  etc.    Cloth.   By  mail,  $1.62. 

Wireless  Telegraphy,  and  How  to^Make  the  Apparatus,  hy  Bernard  E. 
Jones.  A  manual  for  both  Amateur  and  Expert.  How  to  make  every  part  of 
the  apparatus,  assemble,  erect,  and  control  it.  Illustrated  with  helpful 
diagrams.    By  mail,  83  centi. 

Electric  Bells:  HowtoMakcand  EitThem.  byPaul  N.  Hasluck.  Every  detail 
of  itistalling  bell  systems  for  door  bells,  burglar  alarms,  signal  bells  for  offices, 
hotels,  etc.,  including  batteries,  indicators,  pushes  and  switches.  By  mail,  83  cents. 

Dynamos  and  Electric  Motor  Building,  by  Alfred  H.  Avery,  A.I.E.K. 
A  book  which  clears  up.  with  its  complete,  simple  instruction,  the  difficulties 
met  by  the  amateur  builder  of  electrical  machinery.  Every  detail  of  construc- 
tion is  described  and  illustrated.     By  mail,  83  cents. 

Electric  Primary  Batteries,  by  Bernard  E.  Jones.  A  book  which  meets 
the  need  of  both  electrical  workmen  and  students  for  a  simple,  practical  expla- 
nation of  the  construction  and  use  of  primary  batteries.    By  mail,  83  cents. 

Electric   Accumulators,  by 

Bernard  E.  Jones.  \  practical 
guide  to  the  construction  and 
management  of  secondary  cells 
and  batteries.  Simple  enough 
for  the  novice;  complete  and  au- 
thoritative for  the  professional. 
Illustrated.     By  mail.  83  cents. 


Useful 


Guide  Books  for 
the   Builder 

Whether  your  interest  be  in 
the  building  of  a  rustic  seat 
or  a  sailboat — a  bridge  or  a 
mansion,  you  will  find  that 
interest  represented  here, 
with  complete  authoritative 
instruction  and  helpful 
illustrations  that  will  be  of 
value  to  you  either  in 
business  or  in  recreation. 

Practical  Electricity,  by  VV.  E.  Ayrton.  E.R.S.,  A.M.I.C.E.,  and  T.  Mather, 
F.R..S.,  M.I.E.E.  A  book  of  technical  instruction  for  the  prospective  Electrical 
Engineer,  following  a  natural,  easily  understood  sequence  of  analysis  and 
explanation.  Complete,  authoritative,  and  profusely  illustrated.  By  mail,  $3.66. 

Greenhouse  and  Conservatory  Construction  and  Heating,  by  Paul 

N.  Hasluck.  A  manual  showing  how  to  build  many  different  types  of  green- 
houses and  install  heating  apparatus.  Includes  lean-to,  span-roof,  dome-roof, 
veranda  and  window  conservatories.  Explains  the  planning,  carpentry,  and 
glazing  of  both  permanent  and  portable  greenhouses.    By  mail,  $1.08. 

Structural  Engineering,  by  A.  W.  Brightmore,  D.Sc.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  A 
technical  work  designed  to  meet  the  need  of  intermediate  students  for  a  sound 
mastery  of  the  fundamentals  and  principles  of  this  whole  subject  before  more 
specialized  branches  are  taken  up.  This  book  will  give  the  infallible  under- 
standing of  his  science  upon  which  an  Engineer  must  base  all  sound  judgment. 
By  mail,  $3.87. 

Road  and  Footpath  Construction.  A  comprehensive  survey  and  expla- 
nation of  the  various  kinds  of  road  building.  Describes  in  detail  macadamized 
road  making,  stone  paving,  wood  paving,  asphalt  paving,>nd  many  types  of 
sidewalks.     By  mail,  44  cents. 

Window  Blinds,Their  Making  and  Fixing.  This  volume  explains  fully  and 
simpi  V  all  the  phases  of  making  the  many  types  of  blinds  and  shutters.  Treats 
Venetian,  Spani.sh.  Florentine  Oriental  and  many  other  kinds.   By  mail,  83  cents. 

Bevels  and  Cuts:  Easy 
Methods  of  Marking  Them.  By 
Edward  Hardy.  A  descrip- 
tion and  application  of  a  method 
which  is  simple,  quick,  and 
practical.  228  diagrams.  By 
mail,  83  cents. 


ies — Money-Making 


Books  that  suggest  and  fully  explain  arts  and  crafts  which  will  turn  spare  time  into  money;  supply  an  interesting  and  practically  useful  means 
of  recreation;  or  provide  a  pleasant,  easilj' -learned,  profitable  profession.    There  is  something  here  to  appeal  to  every  disposition  and  ability. 


Furniture  Repairing,  by  C.  .S.  Taylor,  a  skilled 
cabinet  maker  who  explains  his  methods  of  repair- 
ing all  kinds  of  furniture.  178  illustrations.  By 
mail.  83  cents. 

Mounting  and  Framing  Pictures.  IIow  to 
make  and  linish  all  kinds  of  frames,  and  mount  and 
frame  pictures.  Shows  how  to  do  expert,  artistic 
work.     By  mail,  83  cents. 

SIgns,Ticketsand  Posters.  A  book  of  instruc- 
tions for  the  sign-writer.  Every  detail  of  this  work 
is  explained  clearly  and  fully.     By  n)ail,  83  cents. 

Beehives  and  Beekeepers'  Appliances.  A 

profusely  illustrated  handbook  containing  a  coni- 
prehensive  digest  of  the  knowledge  of  the  construc- 
tion and  use  of  the  tools  and  appliances  needed  in 
Ix-e  keeping.     By  mail.  83  cents. 

Toy  Making.  A  practical  guide  in  the  making 
of  real,  salable  toys.  The  handy  man,  with  these 
instructions,  can  profit  by  the  demand  not  now  sup- 
plied by  Europe.     By  mail,  83  cents. 

Taxidermy.  A  book  that  shows  how  to  skin. 
stuH,  and  mount  birds,  manmials  and  fish.  By 
mail,  83  cents. 

100   Useful  Things  and    How  to  Make  Them. 
This  is  a  most  hclptui  and  suggestive  liandbook  for 
women's  home-work,  giving  directions  for  the  mak 
ing  of  scores  of  articles  of  value  at  very  little  ex 
pense.     By  mail.  58  cents. 

Domestic  Jobbing.  Direct lon.i  to  show  the 
handy  man  how  to  reiiair  furniture,  umt)rcllas, 
l<Kks,  windows,  etc..  and  do  all  Ihe  other  similar 
jobs  around  the  house.  I!y  niail,  83  cents. 
Photography  Simplified.  A  little  volume 
wlios<'  plan  i-,  lo  iin|)ait  practical  information  on 
photographic  matters  in  a  simi>l(-  and  easily  under- 
Htood  way.  (Covers  helpfully  every  detail  of  photog- 
raphy.    By  mail,  83  ceob. 


Bent  Iron  Work.  Here  are  given  full  directions 
which  will  enable  the  amateur  to  make  the  orna- 
mental and  usefid  strip-iron  articles  needed  infthe 
home.     By  mail,  83  cents. 

Pumps  and  Hydraulic  Rams.  How  to  make 
and  repair  all  types  of  pumps,  with  detailed  expla- 
nations of  each  part.  Includes  a  comprehensive 
treatment  of  the  hydra\dic  ram.     By  mail,  83  cents. 

The  Handyman's  1000  Practical  Recipes. 

•Showing  the  way  to  make  the  many  and  varied 
repairs  and  improvements  needed  around  the  home. 
By  mail,  83  cents. 

Practical  Painters'  Work.  A  manual  describ- 
ing all  the  details  of  preparing  and  .applying  all 
kinds  of  paints  and  varnishes  on  all  kinds  of  sur- 
faces.    By  mail,  $1.08. 

Painters*  Oils,  Colors,  and  Varnishes.    AH 

al)out  paints  and  how  they  are  made,  describing 
the  chemical  reactions  occurring  during  the  process 
of  l)rod\iction.      By  mail,  $1.08. 

Sewing  Machines,  Their  Construction,  Adjust- 
ment and  Kcpair.  A  f\dly  illustrated  manual  cover- 
ing many  such  subjects  as  working  and  adjusting 
machines,  adjustments  for  lirokcn  thread,  broken 
needles,  missed  stitches,  repairing  m.achines,  useful 
attachnu'Tits,  etc;.     By  mail,  83  cents. 

Tlnplate  Work.  A  book  of  full  directions  for 
making  tin[)late  utensils  and  ornaments  of  all 
kinds.     By  mail,  83  cents. 

Linear  Drawing,  by  Ellis  A.  Davidson.  A  book 
of  practical  geometry,  showing  its  application  to 
trade  and  manufactures.     By  mail,  83  cents. 

Bamboo  Work.  A  valuat)le  tiook  of  instruction 
which  covers  the  oonstru<-tion  of  furniture,  house 
hold  .'irticles,  flower  stands,  etc.,  of  bamlioo.  and 
gives  full  directions  for  every  phase  of  the  handi- 
work.   By  mail,  83  cents. 


Wood  Working,  by  Paul  N.  Hasluck.  This  is  a 
book  for  the  man,  amateur  or  professional,  who 
would  utilize  his  knack  for  handling  tools  and  get 
results  in  articles  which  he  can  sell  or  with  which 
he  can  furnish  his  home.  Full  explanations  of  the 
tools,  materials,  and  processes  for  making  and  re- 
pairing everything  in  the  wood-working  line  from 
furniture  to  small  buildings.  2,545  illustrations,  768 
pages.and  an  index  M'ith  nearly 4,000 entries.  Cloth. 
By  mail,  $3.20. 

Wood  Finishing.  A  description  of  the  methods 
of  staining,  filling,  varnishing,  polishing,  veneering, 
waxing,  enameling,  and  all  other  wood-finishing 
processes.     By  mail,  83  cents. 

Metal  Working,  l)y  Paul  N.  Hasluck.  A  book 
of  complete  training  in  hand-wrought  metal  work, 
with  tlie  help  of  which  the  beginner  can  develop 
into  an  expert.  Ex))lains  and  illustrates  clearly 
and  fully  the  preparation  of  metal  for  working,  and 
the  making  of  brass  decorations,  gold  and  silver 
articles,  clocks,  steam  engines,  boilers,  petrol, water 
and  electric  motors,  dynamos,  bells,  micro.scopes, tel- 
escopes, etc.  Descrit)es  electroplating,  wire-work- 
ing, forging,  drilling,  soldering,  riveting,  flni.shing, 
lacquering,  coloring,  lathe  work  and  every  other  de- 
tail connected  with  this  big  subject.  By  mail,  $3.20. 

Clay  Modelling  and   Plaster  Casting.     A 

book  which  shows  the  tools,  materials,  and  methods 
for  modelling  ;ind  casting.  Treats  orn.amentation, 
the  liuiuan  ligure,  relief-work,  molding,  etc.,  etc. 
By  mail,  83  cents. 

Cyclopedia  of  Mechanics.  A  five-volume 
library  for  the  expert  mechanic,  for  the  nmn  inter- 
ested in  mechanics,  and  for  every  one  who  ever 
needs  mechanical  information.  Every  detail  of 
this  subject  has  tieen  treated  by  a  skilU'd  expert. 
1,760  pages,  indexed  in  detail,  fully  illustrated. 
Per  .set,  prepaid,  $18.00.    Write  for  term.s. 
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Hearings  on  wages  and  prices,  in  the 
bituminous-coal  industry  will  be  started 
January  12  in  Washington  by  the 
commission  of  three  appointed  by 
President  Wilson  under  the  recent  coal- 
strike  settlement. 

December  31. — Maj.-Gen.  Leonard  Wood 
files  at  Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  a  formal  an- 
nouncement of  his  candidacy  for  the 
nomination  for  President  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket. 

Coinage  records  were  shattered  by  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  in  1919,  the  total 
number  of  pieces  coined  being  500,- 
915,000,  as  compared  with  367,845,000 
in  1918. 

The  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  issues  a  statement  that 
labor  in  1919  made  a  distinct  gain  in  the 
way  of  protective  legislative  enact- 
ments, four  more  States  having  adopted 
workmen's  compensation  laws  during 
the  year,  leaving  only  six  States,  all 
in  the  South,  still  without  such  pro- 
tective measures. 

The  Inter-Racial  Council,  including  in  its 
ranks  more  than  four  hundred  of  the 
leading  industrial  and  financial  organ- 
izations of  the  country,  issues  a  state- 
ment that  America  is  short  four 
million  laborers,  and  suggests  the  ad- 
visability of  the  adoption  of  a  liberal 
policy  of  selective  immigration  which 
will  allow  a  free  inflow  of  workers. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  reports 
an  increase  of  approximately  $1,000.- 
000,000  in  the  resources  of  the  national 
banks  of  the  country  during  1919,  the 
amount  of  these  resources  on  the  4^te 
of  the  last  call,  November  17,  aggre- 
gating about  $22,500,000,000. 

A  definite  move  by  the  "  irreconcilables  " 
to  force  the  Treaty  issue  into  the  1920 
Presidential  campaign  is  made  when 
Senator  Borah  calls  upon  Governor 
Frank  O.  Lowden,  of  Illinois,  who  has 
announced  his  candidacy  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  President,  to 
make  known  his  attitude  toward 
"entangling  alliances." 

January  1. — Raids  resulting  in  the  arrest 
of  more  than  two  hundred  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World,  Communists, 
and  other  radicals  take  place  in  Chicago 
under  the  direction  of  State's  Attorney 
Maclay  Hoyne. 

President  Wilson  signs  the  McNary  Bill 
'     continuing    the    United    States    Sugar 
Equalization  Board  through  1920. 

January  2. — The  government  deficit  from 
.  railroad  operation  during  November 
will  be  approximately  $64,000,000,  ac- 
cording to  figures  made  public  by  the 
Bureau  of  Railway  Economics.  The 
Government's  net  loss,  it  is  estimated, 
on  the  basis  of  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  figures,  has  reached  $548,- 
000,000  in  the  twenty-three  months  of 
railroad  operation. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  after  three 
months  of  preparation,  launches  a 
nation-wide  round-up  of  members  of  the 
Communist  and  Communist  Labor 
parties.  Raids  take  place  simultane- 
ously in  nearly  fifty  cities  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  three  thousand  radi- 
cals are  arrested. 

An  agreement  is  reached  by  the  Senate 
and  House  conferees  on  the  Esch- 
Cummins  railroad  bills  to  give  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  su- 
preme authority  in  fixing  railroad-rates, 
with  power  to  annul  rate  orders  of 
State  commissions. 

The  United  States  entered  the  new  year 
with  fewer  pending  industrial  disputes 
than  at  any  time  during  the  last  three 
years,  according  to  Hugh  L.  Kerwin, 
Director  of  Conciliation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  With  the  exception  of 
the  steel  strike,  he  asserts,  the  actual 
strikes  throughout  the  country  are  few 
in  number  and  of  minor  importance. 


Man,  get  this  straight — now! 
Foot  suffering  is  needless! 

You  don't  have  to  endure  any  foot  suffering. 
Science  has  made  your  escape  so  easy,  so  simple 
that  you  needn  't  endure  it  another  day — not  one 


Dr.  ScholVs  Foot- 
liazer  holds  the 
arch  in  its  correct 
position.  It  eases 
the  feet,  body  and 
nerves  —  puts  the 
spring  back  into 
your  step.  For 
men.  women  and 
children 


Do  your  feet  tire  easily — lose  their  "spring" 
— seem  heavy  when  you've  walked  a  short 
distance? 

Are  there  pains  in  your 
insteps — tender  spots  on 
your  heels?  Do  your  toes 
feel  pinched  in  your  shoes 
— your  nerves  seem  to  be 
tied  in  a  knot  so  that  you 
come  home  fagged — im- 
patient to  rest  your  aching 
feet  and  body? 

Watch  out!  The  arches 
in  your  feet  are  weak. 
They're  sagging  from  their 
normal  position — are  flat- 
tening out  under  the  strain 
of  your  body's  weight.  If 
you  neglect  them,  the  dis- 
tressing condition  known 
as  "flat  foot"  is  almost 
certainly  ahead  of  you. 

To  avert  that,  scientists 
agree  there's  just  one  thing 
you  can  do  wisely.  Give  your  arches  some 
gentle,  mechanical  support.  Nature  must 
have  this  help. 

How  to  make  sure  of 
the  correct  support 

There  is  a  support  for  weak  or 
strained  arch  that's  been  proved 
correct  by  years  of  successful  use — 
the  Foot-Eazer,  invented  by  the  in- 
ternationally known  foot  specialist, 
Dr.  Wm.  M.  Scholl  of  Chicago.  It 
is  a  simple,  scientific  device  that  you 
can  wear  invisibly  inside  your  regu- 
lar shoes.  It  relieves  aching  feet  at 
once  and  corrects  the  cause  of  the 
trouble. 

Go,  today,  to  the  shoe  or  depart- 
ment store  in  your  community  that 
sells    Dr.   Scholl's  Appliances   and 


Foot-Eazers  make  walking  a 
pleasure — let  you  wear  those 
smart-looking  shoes  with  com- 
fort, too 


Remedies.  There  you  will  find  a  graduate 
Practipedist — a  foot  expert — trained  in  Dr. 
Scholl's  own  methods  of 
giving  foot  comfort. 

He'll  gladly,  without 
charge,  demonstrate  the 
Foot-Eazer  and  fit  it  snug- 
ly in  your  shoe.  One  step 
and  you  can  prove  its 
comfort! 

Whatever  your  foot  trou- 
ble, there's  a  proved  Dr. 
Scholl  Appliance  or  Rem- 
edy for  it — at  that  store. 
With  quick  relief  and 
JDcrmanent  correction  so 
easy,  so  inexpensive  to 
obtain,  don't,  don't  keep 
on  suffering  from  foot 
troubles. 

Write  for  this  free 
booklet 

For  foot  sufferers — men, 
women  and  children — Dr. 
Scholl  has  recently  published  a  valuable  book- 
let, "The  Feet  and  Their  Care."  Ask  for  a 
copy;  it's  free.  Address  The  Scholl  Mfg.  Co., 
Dept.  B,  213  W.Schiller  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Dr.  Scholl's  Bun- 
ion Reducer  pro- 
tects the  lender 
bunion  from  pres- 
sure and  preserves 
the  shape  of  the 
shoe.  Price,  6oc 
each 


M'hen  pains  and 
cramps  and  callouses 
come  there,  the  arch 
across  the  bail  is  weak. 
Dr\~Schoil's  A nterior 
Metatarsal  Arch  Sup- 
port will  relieve  and 
correct  it 


To  straighten 
the  great  toe:  to 
correct  the 
cause  of  en- 
larged joint  or 
b  u  n  i  o  n — Dr. 
Scholl's  Toe 
Flex,   sac  each 


I>lSc/to//s 

Rot  Comfort  Appliances 

There  is  a  Dr.  Scholl  Appliance  or  Remedy  for  e'very  foot  trouble  at  shoe  and  dept.  stores  everywhere 
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'Giimmg  for  /Tuthorship 

HoWtoWi-ite,  Whatto  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell . 

CuHi\'alc  your  mind.  DeVelop 
^•our literary  gifts. Muster  the 
art  of  self"-e^ip^esslon.Make 
your  Sparc  time  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short- Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
Dr.  EsenWein  ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  e.xperts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,  honest,   helpful  advice.      Real  teaching. 

One  pupil  ha«  received  over  $5,000  for  ttorie*  and 
articles  written  moctlj  in  tpare  time — "play  work,"  b« 
calU  it  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  •  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency 'doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer' »  Library,  13  volumes:  descriptive 
tXJOklet  free  We  also  publish  The  Writer' t  Monthly,  the  lead- 
ing msgszine  for  literary  workers:  sample  copy  20  c«hts,  annual 
subscription  $2.00.  Besides  our  teaching  service,,  we  ofier  • 
tssnuscnpt  critiosm  service. 

ISO-Page  illustrated  catalogue  free.  Pletue  AJJren 

tfie  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.  74     Stmngfteld.Mass 


ESTAQ^iSHEO  1697 


iNCOr^^ORATED    |90* 


OiZM-MiZllftzMZM-Mrli-Wl-MJ-dlJZH 


PATENTS. 


Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION BLANK.  Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  it.s  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans&Co.,759NJnth,Washington,D.C. 

A  Virile   Message  from  the    Arizona  Philosopher 

(Charles  Ferguson)  called '"The  Affirmative  Intellect." 
goc  postpaid  from  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  U.S. 


Pat.  Off. 


WUI^UIZER 


ma 


/ 


Complete  Musical  Ou(/!fS 

OnTrlal 

ANY  musical  instrument  on  a 
week'e  trial  with  complete  outfit, 
CBse,    music,   self    JnBtructors.   etc. 
Bave  a  frea  trial.    No  obllgatioo  to  buy. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog 

All  rnualcal  inatrumenta  lllastrated.  Fall  de- 
tail* of  free  tiial  and  small  mootbly  payments. 

ie  Rudolph  Wurlltzer  Co.  Dept.  9401 

4tb  St.,CiociDoatiorS.  Wabaab  Ave., Chicaero 


The 


HighSchool 
Couri^e  in 
TwoYearsL 


Leek  of  Hlirh  School  trainini?  bars  yoa  from  a 
BUCPesBful  businpfls  oarptT.     This  Bimplificii  and 
complete  HIkH  School  Course— specially  prepared 
for  home  study  by  leadinsr  professors— mi-eta  all 
rtquircmenta  for  entrance  to  college  aad  the  lead- 

0^     ^  intr  professions. 

^\A1- _,-     No  matter  what  yotjr  bnalness 
%^mvlr  inclinations  may  be,  you  can't 


urses 


hope  to  succeed   without  spe- 
cialized training.    Let  ua  erivo 
you  the  practical  training  you 
iii<l.    Fatisfaction  Kuaranteed.    Check 
and  mail  Coupon  for  Frco  Ballctin. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 
of  Correspondence 

Dept.  HCS21,  Chicago 


TKAININC    TMt  KfcY   TO    SUCCESS 


Pl^fmw  send  mr  hook!*: 

1  can  fit  myself  for  the 

..Hi(th  School  Course 
..Electrical  Knuineer 
..Telephone  Engineer 
..Architect 
..Draftsman 
..Buildinit  Contractor 
..Structural  Knifinccr 
..Mechanical  Knginccr 
..Civil  KnKinrer 
..Steam  Engineer 


t  unr)  tnll  m«  hnw 

potltloo  marked  X 


A5C 


..Shop  Rupcrintcndent 

..Lawyer 

..liusiness  Manager 

..Auditor 

..Certified  Public  Acc'nt 

..Stenographer 

..Bookkeeper 

..Fire  Ins.  Adjuster 

..Sanitary  Kn^incer 

.  Automobile  Engineer 


Name . 


Addicis., 


Admiral  Jcllicoe.  former  Commander  of 
the  British  Grand  Fleet,  arrives  in 
New  York  for  an  American  visit. 

January  3. — About  three  hundred  radieals 
captured  in  recent  raids  in  New  York 
(Mty  are  taken  to  Ellis  Island  for  de- 
portation soon. 

Reports  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
show  that  nearly  five  thousand  in- 
dividuals were  arrested  in  the  recent 
raids  conducted  by  the  Department  in 
many  cities.  Department  officials  say 
they  have  "perfect  cases"  against 
2,035. 

According  to  information  gathered  by 
Federal  agents  in  the  recent  wholesale 
round-up  of  radicals,  these  planned  to 
develop  the  recent  steel  and  coal  strikes 
into  a  general  industrial  tie-up,  and 
ultimately  into  a  revolution,  blotting 
out  every  semblance  of  organized 
government. 

The  output  of  gold  in  the  United  States 
last  year  was  less  by  $10,157,900  than 
the  1918  output,  according  to  a  state- 
ment issued  in  Washington,  the  1919 
production  being  valued  at  $58,488,800. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  makes  public  its  report  providing 
for  a  standing  army  of  280,000  men 
and  18,000  officers  and  recommending 
universal  military  training. 

January  4. — The  United  Mine-Workers  of 
America  ask  Attorney-General  Palmer 
to  check  alleged  violation  by  operators 
in  six  States  of  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment made  with  the  Government. 

The  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  pro- 
tests against  the  Federal  raids  on 
radicals  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
suspected  to  be  a  part  of  a  gigantic 
plot  to  destroy  organized  labor. 

'Assistant  Attorney-General  Garvan  makes 
public  documents  seized  in  the  recent 
raids  on  radicals,  disclosing  plans  to 
incite  simultaneous  small  strikes,  with 
the  ultimate  design  of  developing  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  through 
revolution. 

The  American  Red  Cross  sets  aside 
$15,000,000  for  European  relief,  $13,- 
750,000  for  use  at  home,  and  $1,250,000 
for  Siberia. 

January  5. — In  a  five  to  four  opinion  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
sustains  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Volstead  Prohibition  Enforcement  Act 
prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  beverages  containing  over  one-half 
of  one  per  cent,  alcohol. 
Republican  women  from  fourteen  States 
of  the  Middle  West  confer  in  Chicago 
^  on  party  plans  and  issues  for  the  1920 
Presidential  campaign,  and,  among 
other  things,  demand  equal  representa- 
tion with  the  men  on  the  national  com- 
mittee of  the  party. 

A  drastic  sedition  bill  giving  the  Govern- 
ment power  to  prosecute  any  individual 
s(«king  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment by  force  is  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Graham,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  House  by  a  vote  of  231  to  55  passes 
a  bill  increasing  pensions  of  Civil- 
War  veterans  more  than  $G5,0()(),00() 
annually. 

January  0. — The  Department  of  Labor 
asks  Congress  for  new  approi)riati()iis 
aggregating  $],1.50,(XX)  to  be  u.sed  in  the 
enforcement  of  laws  against  radicals. 

F.  J.  Roney  and  Earl  Bowles,  two 
American  oil  men  in  tht*  Tampico  dis- 
trict of  Mexico,  have  IxKsn  murdered  by 
M<!xican  bandits,  according  to  advices 
reaching  the  State  Department. 

Th<'  Department  of  Justice  jjrepares  1o 
prosecutes  all  ix-rsons  who  have  sold 
l)(!<T  since  the  passage  of  W\v,  Volst(!ad 
A(!t  in  October.  This  follows  th<!  reccmt 
Supreme  Court  decision  holding  the 
act  constitutional. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Looks 'Suspicious, — -"Frozen  River  Cmts 
City's  Milk  Supply."— //eac/Zine  in  the 
Portland  Oregonian. 


Horses  that  Bark. — Country  Notice — 
"It  is  forbidden  to  tie  horses  to  trees,  as 
they  bark,  and  thus  destroy  the  trees." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


"  Plenty  "  of  What?— Few  words  can  be 
found  that  rime  with  1920— but  "plenty" 
is  one  of  them,  which  ought  to  be  a  good 
omen. — New    York   Telegraph. 


Too  Quiet.  —  Husband  —  "  That  new 
maid  is  certainly  quiet.  One  would  never 
know  that  she  was  about  the  place." 

Wif'e — "  She  isn't.  She  left  this  morn- 
ing."— London  Til-Bits. 


Or  Maybe  Died  of  Shock. — Altho  the 
man  found  dead  in  a  bathtub  has  not  been 
positively  identified,  it  has  definitely  been 
determined  that  he  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Bolsheviki. — New   York  Telegraph. 


The  Next  Move. — Miners  in  the  Ebbw 
Vale  district  are  said  to  be  making  one 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  They  are  seri- 
ously considering  the  problem  of  hiring 
some  one  to  do  their  striking  for  them. — 
London  Punch. 


Love-Logic. — "Gwendolyn,!  love  you; 

"  To  prove  you  love  me: 
"1.  I  love  you. 

"  2.  All  the  world  loves  a  lover. 
"  3.  But  I  am  a  lover. 
"  4.  Therefore,  all  the  world  loves  me, 
"  5.  You  are  all  the  world  to  me. 
"  6.  Therefore,  you  love  me." 

— Tar  Baby. 


Not  As  He  Knew  It. — Marshal  Joffre 
dined  recently  with  some  of  his  wife's  rela- 
tives who  own  a  country  house  near  Meaux, 
on  the  road  to  Chateau-Thierry.  Coffee 
was  served  on  a  terrace  that  overlooked  a 
pretty,  winding  river  toward  which  the 
lawns  of  the  estate  sloped. 

"  What  is  that  water  down  there?  " 
asked  the  Marshal. 

"  That,"  replied  his  host,  "  is  the 
Marne." — VEclair  {Paris). 


Another  Substitute. — One  of  the  Texan 
friends  of  Representative  Cooper  met  him 
the  other  day.  "  You  smoke,  don't  you?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Sometimes,"  said  Cooper. 

"  Take  this,"  remarked  the  Texan. 
"  This  is  something  like  a  cigar." 

Cooper  took  the  weed,  lighted  it,  and 
puffed  three  or  four  times. 

"  Yes,"  he  assented,  "  this  is  something 
like  a  cigar.  What  is  it?  " — New  Orleans 
Lawyer  and  Banker. 


The  Human  Dud. — While  he  was  making 
his  way  about  his  i)latoon  one  dark  night  a 
sergeant  hcsard  the  roar  of  a  "  G.  I.  Can  " 
overhead  and  dived  into  a  shell-hole.  It 
was  alnsady  occupied  by  a  private,  who 
was  hit  full  in  the  wind  by  the  non-com's 
head.  A  moment's  silence — a  long,  deep 
breath,  and  then — 

"  Good  Lord,  is  that  you,  Sarge?  " 

"  That's  mo." 

"Thank  Heaven!  I  was  just  waiting 
for  you  to  explode." — The  American  Legion 
Weekly. 
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Basic  Strength 


Paige  Motor  Trucks  have  the  basic  strength 
to  perform  the  unusual  task  as  well  as  the 
usual.  No  work  can  impose  a  burden  too 
heavy  for  Paige  strength,  a  task  too  brutal 
for  Paige  enduranccqualities. 

Into  every  Paige  truck  is  built  the  stamina 
to  keep  it  on  the  job  uninterruptedly,  day 
after  day  and  year  after  year.  By  its  faith' 
ful  performance  and  sturdy  dependability,  it 
is  continually  justifying  its  right  to  be  called 
"The  Most  Serviceable  Truck  in  America." 


Paige  reputation  grows  with  each  sue 
cessive  truck  that  bears  the  Paige  name 
plate.  The  reliable  character  of  Paige 
service  has  won  for  it  the  spoken  approval 
of  Paige  owners  everywhere. 

Ever  since  the  Paige  nameplate  first  appeared 
ten  years  ago,  it  has  been  relied  upon  as  the 
symbol  of  an  institution  rather  than  as  the 
mark  of  a  product.  We  take  pride  in 
the  fact  that  this  faith  reposed  in  us  as 
an    institution   has   never   been   violated. 


PAIGE-DETROIT     MOTOR    CAR     COMPANY,     DETROIT,    Michigan 


Manufacturers  of  Paige  Motor  Cars  and  Trucks 


The'  Most  Serviceable  Truc\  in  Americd^^ 
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"We  are  advertised  by  our  loving  friends" 


For  Yoar  Baby,  use  tke 

Mellins  Food  Method 
of  Milk  Modification 


Thousands  of  Inspirations  for  Sermons 


— up-to-date  Sermons  throbbing  with  human  in- 
terest— Sermons  which  set  forth  invincible 
proofs,   carry  positive  conviction,   arouse 
the  half-hearted,  vanquish  doubt,  and  win 
renewed  and  complete  faith  from  the  semi-cynic 
and  the  critic.  This  positively  NEW  and  ONLY 
book  of  its  kind  will  place  in  your  hands  over  700 
large  pages  of  the  most  remarkable  and  gripping  lit- 
erature bearing  upon  the  Bible  that  has  ever  been 
published,  together  with  113  photographs  of  antiquities 
in  the  form  of  statues,  papyri,  instruments,  tools,  paint- 
ings, buildings,  ruins,  coins,  inscriptions,  etc. 


THE  NEW  ARCHEOLOGICAL  DISCOVERIES 

AND    THEIR    BEARING    UPON    THE    NEW    TESTAMENT    AND 
UPON    THE    LIFE   AND  TIMES  OF    THE    PRIMITIVE   CHURCH 

By  Camden  M.  Cobern,  D.D.,  Litt.D-  James  M.  Tlioburn  Chair  of  English  Bible 
and  Philosophy  of  ReliRion,  Allegheny  College;  Honorary  Secretary  for  Pennsylvania 
and  Member  of  the  General  Executive  Commitee  (American  Branch)  of  the  Egypt  Ex- 
ploration Fund,  etc.,  etc.     Introduction  by  Edouard  Naville,   D.  C.  L.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.; 
Foreign  As'tociatc  of  the  Instilul  de  France;  Professor  of  Archeology  in  the  tlniversily 
of  (jeneva,  Switzerland. 


On   Vnil    VnniH   Thaf  Ttiirt<?pn  New  Sayings  of  Icum  Have  Been 
UU     I  UU     MlUn     I  liai     K'.uii'l  InHtlOuitiaill  tliel.iliyao  Ucscrtt 
lU-'-mtly  l>i»'-  »vercfl  MS.S    O'riflriii  tlie  Histf^riral  Accuracy  of  the  New 

TentaiiMMit? 
T)r>uHan'jR  of  Aiito(craplK-d  I,rttem  Written  In  aud  Before  the  First 

Oiititry  Arc  Now  at  Our  l)lHpi>salY 
Tlie   New   Tf.'Vtanient  Was  Written  in  the  Language  of  the  Common 

People  t 
A  Wonderful  New  Manuscript  of  the  Pour  Oonpels  with  Fra);mr>ntfi  of 

the  Faulint;  F^rustlcii  wan  Kerently  Found  hy  uu  American  in  Kxypt? 
Excavations  Kccentlv  Made  Throw  an  Illuminating  l.ighton  the  Cities 

Visit/d  Ijy  St,  Paul? 
SufTrai'iBts.  Milhonbire  Tax  Dodgers.  lIJKhCoitof  hiving.  Shorthand. 

Elevat^'m,  Hot  Air  Heating,  (rrnftinfr  J'oliticians,  Pipe  Orirans,  Trusts 

■  nd  Trade    Dnions,  ' 'I'rcparedneKS,       etc.,    were   common   tbinss    in 

Apf/fitolic  times? 

litre  im  Meat  /or  llundretU  of  Sernutnx  and  SerTtuyn  Hluntrationa, 


This  is  a  scholarly  pioneer 
work,  without  a  coinix'ti- 
tor.  It  lias  just  been  pul>- 
li.shed.  It  summarizes  al 
discoveries  of  the  past  few 
decades  in  all  lands,  riKl't  up 
to  the  present,  which  have  any 
important  bearing  upon  the  New 
Testament  writiuRs  or  the  Primi- 
tive Church.  It  is  withal  a  thrill- 
ing. readal)le  Chronicle  of  intense 
human  interest.  Large  Octavo,  bound  in  cloth. 
Many  illustrations;  intensively  and  thoroughly 
indexed. 


Funk  &  WagnalU  Compaoy ,  354-360  Foarth  Ave. ,  New  York 

<;enM'-mi.fi-  Please  Henil  rrii-  one  copy  of  The  New  Archeologlcal 
Oltcoverlet.  I  enclose  »1. 00.  If  not  satlsfleii.  I  tniiy  rcliirn  the 
\f,'iV  lit.  your  expense,  within  ten  days,  and  you  will  nrfund  the 
money  paid.  If  (  decide  lii  keep  the  volume.  I  will  seri'l  $2,1',  within 
ten  days,  compl«tinil  the  purchase.    CPrice  In  full,  VA  1<1  postpaid,  i 

IL.t).  I-I7.2OJ 

Name 

A  ddress 

DaU StaU 


Onlv  ^11.00  N/vur  '*'"  a  J  1. 00  bill  to  tliis  cou- 
yuiy  .pi —  now  po„  and  sign  and  send  it. 
We  will  ini mediately  send  the  book,  carriage  paid, 
for  your  approval.  The  full  price  is  |.i.i6.  Ex- 
amine it  for  ti'U  days  and  then  .send  us  $2.16  to  pay 
the  balance,  or  return  the  book,  and  in  tliis  event  we 
will  immediately  refund  all  you  have  paid.  Vou 
run  positively  NO  Risk. 

Funk  &  Wafnalls  Company,  3S4  Fourtli  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City 


Just  So. — Anomalous  as  it  may  seem, 
it  is  the  "  wets  "  who  are  dry. — Shreveport 
Times. 


How  io  Keep  the  Cook. — "  Wanted, 
young  ex-Soldier  for  house-parlormaid's 
work;  cook  kept." — Yorkshire  Post. 


His  Line. — "  What  do  you  work  at,  my 
poor  man?" 

"  At  intervals,  lady."— AS^  Paul  Non- 
Partizan  Leader. 


Illogical. — Lenine,  says  a  message,  de- 
clares that  Great  Britain  must  recognize 
Russia.  Meanwhile  the  Bolsheviki  are 
doing  their  best  to  make  it  unrecognizable. 
London  Punch. 


Unfortunate  Introduction. — Aunt 
Nellie — "  Well,  Bobby,  dear,  did  you 
see  Santa  Claus  this  time?" 

Bobby — "  No,  auntie;  it  was  too  dark 
to  see  him,  but  I  heard  what  he  said  when 
he  knocked  his  toe  against  the  bedpost." — 
London  Tit-Bits. 


Necessities  and  Luxuries. — "Just  bought 
a  fine  motor-car — immediate  delivery." 
"  What  style  car  did  you  get?" 
"  A  '  Dashing  Demon  Six.'  Now,  if  I 
could  only  get  a  half  a  pound  of  sugar 
somewhere  the  whole  family  would  be 
happy." — New    York   World. 


Help  Wanted. — Nancy,  was  saying  her 
prayers.  "  And,  please,  God,"  she  peti- 
tioned, "  make  Boston  the  capital  of 
Vermont." 

"  Why  Nancy  !  "  exclaimed  her  shocked 
mother.     "  What  made  you  say  that?  " 

"  'Cause  I  made  it  that  way  on  my  ex- 
amination-papers to-day  and  I  want  it  to 
be  right." — The  American  Legion  Weekly. 


Common  New  York  Incident. — A  man 

from  the  backwoods  of  Western  America 
visited  New  York  for  the  first  time  one 
Christmas,  and  went  into  a  restaurant  to 
have  his  Christmas  dinner. 

All  went  well  until  the  waiter  brought 
him  a  napkin.  The  eyes  of  the  back- 
woodsman flamed  and,  pulling  a  six- 
shooter  from  his  hip-pocket,  he  told  that 
waiter  his  mind. 

"  You  take  that  blamed  thing  away  at 
once,"  he  said,  evenly.  "  I  reckon  I  know 
when  to  use  a  handkerchief,  without  hav- 
ing them  darned  hints  thrown  out !" — 
London  Tit-Bits. 


Preserving  His  Dignity. — Daughter 
(having  just  received  a  beautiful  set  of 
mink  skins  from  her  father) — "  What  I 
don't  see  is  how  such  wonderful  furs  can 
come  from  such  a  low,  sneaking,  little 
beast." 

Father — "  I  don't  ask  for  thanks,  dear, 
but  I  really  insist  on  respect." — The 
American  Legion  Weekly. 


A  Soft  Answer. — A  salesman  was  travel- 
ing a  country  road  when  suddenly  he  saw 
a  house  burning.  Running  up,  ho  pounded 
ou  the  door  lustily,  till  an  old  woman 
opened  it. 

"  Madam,  your  house  is  on  fire !"  he 
exclaimed. 

"  Eh?" 

"  I  say  your  house  is  on  fire !" 

She  i)ut  her  hand  to  her  oar  and  leaned 
toward  him.     "  What?" 

"  Your  house  is  burning  up  !"  he  roared. 

"Oh!     Is  that  all?" 

"  That's  all  I  can  think  of  just  now, 
madam,"  he  gasped. — The  American 
Legion  Weekly. 
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Street-car  Casualty. — A  man  was  found 
dead  beside  one  of  the  street-car  tracks  in 
St.  Paul  the  other  day.  Probably  starved 
to  death  waiting  for  his  car. — Si.  Paul 
Non-Parlizan  Leader. 


No  Fair  Telling. — Customer — "  How 
can  one  tell  the  imitation  pearls  from  the 
real  ones?" 

Salesman—"  Ah,  madam,  you  do  not 
tell — you  just  keep  it  to  yourself." — New 
York  World. 


Profits  or  Prophets? — "  America,"  says 
Mr.  Frederick  William  Wile,  "  wants  a 
business  President."  We  have  always  felt 
that  a  fatal  flaw  in  the  League  of  Nations 
was  that  it  gave  the  U.  S.  A.  no  oppor- 
tunity of  making  anything  out  of  it. — 
London  Punch. 


On  a  Returnable  Basis. — Mr.  Sophtik 
— "  Well,  Willie,  your  sister  has  given  her- 
self to  me  for  a  Christmas  present.  What 
do  you  think  of  that?" 

Willie—"  That's  what  she  did  for  Mr. 
Bunker  last  year,  and  he  gave  her  back 
before  Easter.  I  expect  you'll  do  the 
same." — London  Tit-Bits. 


The  Remedy. — First  Office  Boy — "  I 
told  the  boss  to  look  at  the  dark  circles 
under  my  eyes  and  see  if  I  didn't  need  a 
half  day  off." 

Second  Office  Boy—"  What  did  he 
say?" 

First  Office  Boy — "  He  said  I  needed 
a  bar  of  soap." — The  American  Legion 
Weekly. 


Signs  of  the  Times. — In  Greenwich, 
Conn.:  "  Kids  cleaned,  any  size,  ten 
cents.  Bring  'em  in."  Between  Minnea- 
polis and  St.  Paul:  "  Midway  Harness 
Co.,  Manufacturers  of  Second  -  hand 
Harness."  In  Milwaukee:  "  Always  at 
your  service.  Wm.  P.  Hug."  In  Chicago: 
"  C.  Schor,  Sand  and  Gravel." — Chicago 
Tribune. 


Women's  Work, — Mr.  Bacon — "  This 
paper  says  that  eighty-five  thousand  women 
are  now  employed  by  the  railway  systems 
of  the  United  States." 

Mrs.  Bacon — "  Hardly  proper  work 
for.  women,  I  should  say." 

Mr.  Bacon — "  Why,  who's  had  more 
experience  in  looking  after  trains  and 
switches  than  women,  I'd  just  like  to 
know?" — Yonkers  Statesman. 


He  Could  Prove  It. — Johnny — "  These 
pants  that  you  bought  for  me  are  too 
tight." 

Mother — "  Oh,   no,   they  aren't." 

Johnny — "  They  are  too,  mother. 
They're  tighter'n  my  own  skin." 

Mother — "  Now,  Johnny,  you  know 
that  isn't  so." 

Johnny — "  It  is,  too.  I  can  sit  down 
in  my  skin,  but  I  can't  sit  down  in  my 
pants. — Boys'  Life. 


Horn  Was  O.  K. — Possibly  the  apex  of 
sarcasm  or  something  was  reached  the 
other  day  when  Jones  took  his  flivver  to  a 
repair  shop  and  asked  the  man  there  what 
was  the  best  thing  to  do  with  it. 

The  repair-man  looked  the  ear  over  in 
silence  for  several  minutes,  after  which 
he  grasped  the  horn  and  tooted  it.  "  You've 
a  good  horn  there,"  he  remarked,  quietly. 
"  Suppose  you  jack  it  up  and  run  a  new 
car  under  it?" — Boston  Transcript. 


When  you  are  dressing  for  the  day,  there  is  a 
certain   amount    of     pleasure    in     pulling     on     a 
pair  of   "Best  Knit"  hose.     It  gives  you   a  feeling  of 
satisfaction — a  good  start  for  the  day. 

"Best  Knit"  Hosiery  is  a  great  favorite  among  men  who  are  par- 
ticular as  to  the  quality  of  their  hose.  Knit  from  the  finest 
materials.     Like   tailor  made,  they're   knit  to  fit  and  fit   perfectly. 

Obtainable  in  a  full  range  of  colors  in  popular  weights  and  styles. 
Silk,  silk  lisle,  silk  plaited,  cashmere,  silk  and  wool  and  lisle. 
All  sizes. 

If  not,  write  us  direct. 
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Energy — Force —  Persistence 
Accomplishment—  SUCCESS 

ALL  HINGE  AROUND  THE 

Vital  Spark  of 
Personal  Power 

—GET  IT  BURNING  IN  YOURILIFE — 

All  ACCOMPLISHMENT  waits  upon  ENTHUSIASM— 
Grenville  Kleiser  stirs  up  the  BEST  in  men.  His  inspiring 
writings  sting  manhood  into  action — he  gets  men  started 
and  keeps  them  going  on  the  high  road  to  better  position, 
bigger  salary,  broader  achievement,  social  prestige  and  in- 
fluence; mental,  physical,  and  financial  power  and  profit. 

In  his  new  book.  "  KLEISER'S  COMPLETE  GUIDE 
TO  PUBLIC  SPEAKING,"  he  concentrates  in  one  great 
big  encyclopedic  volume  (2>2  inches  thick)  the  best  fruits  of 
many  years  of  practical  experience,  special  study  and  re- 
search in  the  business  of  man-inspiring — personality  build- 
ing— public  speaking — memory  training — handling  men — 
reading  human  nature — developing  vocabulary — writing  and 
speaking  forceful,  convincing  English — developing  self-con- 
fidence— acquiring  a  fund  of  general  knowledge — cultivating 
keenness  of  insight — training  for  alertness  and  precision  of 
judgment,  etc.,  etc.  Make  his  life-work  WORK  FOR 
YOU!  His  ideas  are  ripe  with  golden  dividends  for  the  man 
who  will  put  them  into  practise  in  his  life. 

EVERY  AMBITIOUS  MAN— 

Every  Lawyer,  Preacher,  Teacher, Writer.'Speaker,  Member 
of  a  Fraternal  Order,  Club,  etc.,  Business  and  Professional 
^Ian  or  Woman  should  Own  this  Work. 

WHAT  THIS  BIG  BOOK  IS-AND  WHAT  IT  DOES 

It  is  a  large  octavo  volume,  lo  inches  deep,  by  almost  7H 
wide,  and  2 '3  inches  thick.  Over  700  pages;  complete  index; 
handsome  cloth  binding.  Aside  from  its  practical  value  as  a 
guide  in  actual  speaking  and  personality  building,  it  affords 
most  entertaining  reading  for  the  spare  moments  of  those 
interested  in  the  subject. 

THE  ESSENCE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  KNOWLEDGE 

He  draws  upon  the  capitalized  intelligence  of  the  world 
and  quotes  the  best  thoughts  of  history's  greatest  thinkerson 
all  phases  of  his  subject. 

BUILD  PERSONALITY,  TRAIN  MEMORY,  ETC. 

Its  pages  bristle  with  hints  and  suggestions  of  lasting  use 
and  value  to  the  man  of  brains  and  ambition.  A  casual  glance 
through  its  pages  reveals  such  topics  as;  Self-Consciousness 
and  Self-Confidence — Developing  the  Memory — Personal 
Magnetism — Improving  the  Mind — Addressing  a  Jury — 
Abdominal  Breathing  —  Preparation  —  Speaking  in  Large 
Buildings — Anecdote  and  Illustration — How  to  Handle  a 
Crowd — Gesture — Distmct  Articulation — Accent  and  Its 
Uses — Conviction — Human  Nature — Tones  of  Voice — Wit 
and  Humor — Self-Control — Literary  Style  in  Speaking  or 
Preaching — Developing  Personality — Debate — Dignity  in 
Discourse. 

HOW  TO  SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC,  ETC. 

Advantages  of  Writing — Reading — Advice  to  Beginners — 
Rules  for  Briefing — Speaking  in  Business — Naturalness — 
Political  Speaking — Eloquence — Pausing  —  Conversational 
Style — Deliberateness  and  Rapidity — Knowledge  of  Facts — ■ 
Extempore  Speaking — Facial  Expression — Faults  in  .Speak- 
ing— Volume  of  Voice — Winning  the  Audience — Sermon 
Building — Letter  Writing — Appealing  to  Emotion,  etc.,  etc. 

THIS  IS  BUT  A  MERE  SUGGESTION 

of  the  hundreds  of  valuable  articles  contained  in  this  vital 
work.  It  is  by  no  means  an  attempt  to  brief  out  the  scope  of 
the  volunrte.  The  few  suggestive  titles  just  presented  are 
merely  theiresult  of  hastily  glancing  over  a  number  of  pages 
of  the  book. 

(^iily  %i  rU.wnand  $1  amunth 
until  $0  ill  all  has  hecn  paid. 
.Sign  and  sond  us  the  cciupon 
hidow  with  %\  and  we  will 
send  you  this  unusual  book 
for  ten  days'  free  examina- 
tion.    If  at  the  end  of  that 
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"H.  .J.  B.,  Jr.,"  Now  Haven,  Conn. — "Kindly 
settle  a  controversy  as  regarils  the  past  participle 
of  the  verb  'to  lianp.'  It  is  claimed  that  when  the 
act  rel'erred  to  is  the  hanKin<T  of  a  man,  this 
should  be  banged  and  not  hung.  Which  i*^  the  • 
coiTect  form?" 

To  hang,  that  is,  to  suspend  a  human  being  by 
the  neck;  hence,  to  execute  on  the  scaffold, 
forms  its  past  participle  and  past  tense  hanged. 
A  hat  is  hung  on  a  peg,  but  the  criminal  is  hanged 
on  the  gallows. 

Bookseller  would  jar  you  just  as  much  as  car- 
penter or  grocor,  and  if  you  were  to  write  governer, 
docter,  chanceller,  counseller,  inspecter,  the  world 
would  write  you  down  as  illiterate.  The  distinction 
between  -er  and  -or  as  the  ending  of  agent  nouns  is 
purely  historic.  Orthoepically  they  are  pronounced 
alike. 

At  the  present  time  the  matter  is  in  a  state  of 
hopeless  confusion,  but  the  form  -er  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  form  -or,  for  both  "one  who" 
and  "that  which,"  dating  back  to  1526. 

"H.  F.  E.,"  Watertown,  Wis.— "What  is  the 
correct  pronimciation  of  the  word  ca  6a  ref,  and  what 
can  you  tell  me  about  it?  " 

The  word  cabaret  is  correctly  pronoimced  ka"- 
ba"re' — a's  as  in  art,  e  as  in  prey.  A  cabaret  is  a 
tavern.  The  word  is  not  a  recent  addition  to 
English.  Used  by  Bramhall  in  1655,  it  became 
partly  naturalized  owing  to  French  influence  at 
the  Restoration,  and  is  foimd  occasionally  in  En- 
glish literature  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but 
passed  out  of  English  use  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, to  return  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  being  used  by  De  Quincey  in  1858 
("Autobiographical  Sketches,"  volume  ii  of  Works, 
Ch.  4,  p.  197).  Sheridan  (1780),  Jameson  (1827^, 
and  Smart  (18.37)  recorded  kab'a-re  as  preferred 
in  their  time,  while  Perry  (1775),  Jones  (1798), 
Fulton  &  Knight  (1802),  and  Knowles  (1835) 
indicated  kab'a-ret. 

The  word  was  mercilessly  mouthed  a  year  ago. 
Then  its  pronunciation  ranged  from  kab're  to 
kab'ret  with,  an  occasional  approximation  to  the 
correct  orthoepy.  Care  should  be  taken  to  pro- 
noimce  each  one  of  the  three  syllables  carefully. — 
(Vizetelly,  "  Desk  Book  of  25,000  Words  Fre- 
quently Mispronounced.") 

"J.  H.,"  Philadelphia,  Pa. — "Please  explain  the 
difference  "between  a  corporation  and  an  associa- 
tion." 

We  speak  of  an  alliance  of  nations,  a  club  of 
Ijleasure-seekers,  a  community  of  Shakers,  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  or  of  friends,  a  confederacy,  con- 
federation, federation,  or  union  of  separate  States 
imder  one  general  government,  a  partnership  or 
company  of  business  men,  a  conjunction  of  planets. 
The  whole  body  of  Freemasons  constitute  a  fra- 
ternity; one  of  their  local  organizations  is  called 
a  lodge.  A  corporation  or  company  is  formed  for 
purposes  of  business;  an  association  or  society 
(though  also  incorporated)  is  for  learning,  litera- 
ture, benevolence,  reUgion,  etc."  Fernald,  "Syn- 
onyms, Antonyms,  and  Prepositions." 

"D.  H.  Z.,"  Woodhaven,  N.  Y.— "Which  is 
correct,  Panamanians  or  Panamans?" 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  Panamans  is  the  correct  form. 

"J.  E.  S.,"  Fargo,  N.  D.— "In  Greek  Mythol- 
ogy thciri!  is  a  story  of  Hercides  wrestling  with 
another  god,  whore  every  time  ho  throw  him,  he 
roctuved  new  strength  from  the  Earth,  and  was 
r(!ady  for  another  try.  What  is  the  name  of  tho 
opponent  of  Hercules?" 

The  name  of  Hcrcules's  opponent  was  Antxus. 

"P.  E.  B.,"  Dansville,  N.  Y. — "Please  give  me 
the  meaning  of  the  word  demesne." 

A  demesne  is  "a  manor-house  with  the  adjoin- 
ing lands  in  the  immediate  use  and  occupation  of 
th<5  owner  of  tho  estate."  Tho  word  is  sometimes 
ustsd  to  designate  a  spcciflc  region  around  a  central 
spot. 

"  F.  <■'•.  C.,"  Inman,  S.  C. — "What  is  the  proper 
pronunciation  of  Iowa  (a  State)  and  New  Orleans 
(a  city)? 

Iowa  is  pronounced  ai'o-wa — at  as  In  aisle,  o  as 
in  obey,  a  as  in  final.  New  Orleans  is  pronounced 
niu  or'li-anz — iu  as  eu  in  feud,  o  as  in  or,  i  as 
in  habit,  a  as  in  final. 

Concerning  the  pronunciation  of  tho  name  of  tho 


State  of  Iowa,  the  following  comment  has  been 
received : 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Literary  Digest  a 
humorous  item  was  reprinted,  apparently  from  a 
small  country  paper,  under  the  caption,  "In 
loway."  The  final  y  gives  it  a  touch  of  provin- 
ciaUsm. 

I  was  born  in  Iowa.  My  father  was  a  pioneer 
of  the  State.  Being  to  the  manner  born,  I  have 
always  pronoimced  the  name  of  the  State  loway. 
This  may  be  provincial,  but  it  is  correct.  lowuh 
is  the  pronunciation  of  the  uitlanders. 

In  such  books  as  the  journal  of  Lewis  and 
Clark,  and  Washington  Irving's  "Bonneville" 
and  "Astoria,"  you  will  find  Iowa  often  spelled 
with  a  final  y.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  Noah  Brooks'  recent  condensa- 
tion of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  journal,  entitled 
"First  Across  the  Continent"  (p.  16): 

"By  the  tenth  of  June,  the  party  had  entered 
the  country  of  the  Ayauway  nation.  This  was  an 
easy  way  of  spelling  the  word  now  familiar  to  us 
as  Iowa.  But  before  that  spelling  was  reached, 
it  was  Ayaway,  Ayahwa,  lawai,  laway,  and  so  on." 

The  legislature  of  Arkansas  passed  a  law  some 
years  since  prescribing  the  correct  pronunciation 
of  the  name  of  that  State  as  "  Arkansaw."  Iowa 
might  follow  suit  with  a  similar  law,  but  is  not 
Ukely  to  do  so.  As  the  influence  of  the  pioneers 
dies  out,  the  horde  of  newcomers  saying  lowuh 
will  sweep  over  their  graves,  and  the  correct 
Indian  pronimciation  of  the  word  will  probably 
be  as  extinct  as  the  dodo. — Edward  B.  Howell. 

The  dictionaries  and  gazetteers  of  the  day  uni- 
formly indicate  the  pronunciation  as  recorded 
above — ai'o-wa.  (Vizetelly,  "Desk  Book  of  25,- 
000  Words  Frequently  Mispronounced.") 

"A.  P.  L.,"  Richford,  Vt. — "Kindly  quote  the 
verse,  and  give  the  name  of  the  author  from  which 
the  following  line  is  taken — 'O  for  a  boke  and  a 
shadie  noke.'" 

The  quotation  is — 

"O!  for  a  booke  and  a  shadie  nooke, 
Eyther  indoors  or  out; 
With  the  grene  leaves  whispering  overhead 
Or  the  streete  crys  all  about." 

The  lines  are  referred  to  by  Lord  Avebury  in 
"Pleasures  of  Life"  as  "an  old  English  song," 
but  probably  modem. 

"F.  W.  F.,"  Mt.  Vernon,  la. — "Please  distin- 
guish between  the  meanings  of  the  words  flock 
and  herd.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  book 
of  synonyms  that  gives  a  good  distinction." 

Group  is  the  general  word  for  any  gathering  of 
a  small  number  of  objects,  whether  of  persons, 
animals,  or  inanimate  things.  The  individuals 
in  a  brood  or  litter  are  related  to  each  other;  those 
in  the  other  groups  may  not  be.  Brood  is  used 
chiefly  of  fowls  and  birds,  litter  of  certain  quad- 
rupeds which  bring  forth  many  young  at  a  birth ; 
we  speak  of  a  brood  of  chickens,  a  litter  of  puppies; 
brood  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  family  of  young 
children.  Bevy  is  used  of  birds,  and  figuratively 
of  any  bright  and  lively  group  of  women  or  chil- 
dren, but  rarely  of  men.  Flock  is  applied  to  birds 
and  to  some  of  the  smaller  animals;  herd  is  con- 
fined to  the  larger  animals;  we  speak  of  a  bevy 
of  quail,  a  covey  of  partridges,  a  flock  of  black- 
birds, or  a  flock  of  sheep,  a  herd  of  cattle,  horses, 
buffaloes,  or  elephants,  a  pack  of  wolves,  a  pack 
of  hounds,  a  swar7n  of  bees.  A  collection  of  ani- 
mals driven  or  gathered  for  driving  is  called  a 
drove. — Fernald,  "English  Synonyms,  Antonyms, 
and  Propositions." 

"E.J.  W.,"  Prcscott,  Ark.— "(1)  Please  give 
the  meaning  and  proper  pronunciation  of  the  term 
Bolsheviki.  (2)  What  is  the  proper  pronunciation 
of  the  word  stenotypy?  (.3)  When,  where,  and  by 
whom  was  the  Red  Cross  first  organized?" 

(1)  The  term  Bolsheviki  designates  a  revolu- 
tionary political  party  in  Russia  (1917-  ). 
The  word  is  pronounced  boV'she-vi'ki — o  as  in  not, 
sh  as  in  ship,  e  as  in  mofnenl,  the  i's  as  in  police; 
or  bol" she-vi-ki — o  as  in  not,  sh  as  in  ship,  e  as  in 
moment,  the  last  i's  as  in  police.  (2)  The  word 
stcnotypy  is  pronounced  sten'o-taip"i — e  as  in 
get,  o  as  in  obey,  ai  as  in  aisle,  i  <is  in  habit,  i'i) 
Jean  Henri  Dunant  (1828-1910),  a  Swiss  author 
and  philanthropist,  was  tho  founder  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society.  Ilo  conceived  the  idea  of  founding 
a  society  for  aiding  wounded  sokli(?rs  while  visit- 
ing the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Solferino,  .Juno  24, 
1K59.  Tho  Red  Cross  Society  was  ofTlcially 
established  August  22,  1864.  Tho  American 
Red  Cross  was  formed  by  Clara  Barton  in  1881. 

"E.  M.,"  Toledo,  Ohio. — "The  word  its  has 
been  responsible  in  a   discussion  at  our  office  as 
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^1  MARLI  N-ROCKWELL  I  N  PUSTRI  ES 


^"J^roduciioti  Muliiplied 

1       Over  Seven  Times 


Single  Row 


Double  Row 


ANNULAR  BALLBEARINGS 

STEP  by  step  In  anticipation  of  the  fast  mounting  requirements  of 
automobile,  truck,  tractor  and  other  industries,  S.  R.  B.  production  has 
been  and  is  being  aggressively  brought  up,  as  results  of  improved  facilities, 
plant  extensions  and  mcreased  equipment.  All  this  w^ith  every  care  to 
maintain  the  quality  w^hich  has  made  S.  R.  B.  Bearings  integral  parts  of 
those  passenger  and  commercial  vehicles  and  tractors  whose  names  are 
instantly  thought  of  as  leaders  in  their  respective  fields. 


DEMAND  for  S.  R.  B.  Bearings  is  growing 
rapidly  in  connection  with  important  makes 
of  mechanism  outside  the  automotive  industry 
including  electrical  and  transportation  equipment 
and  high  speed  machinery  of  all  kinds.  And 
in  textile  mills,  flour  mills,  and  innumerable  other 
operations  embodying  rapidly  revolving  equip- 
ment, S.  R.  B.  Bearings  are  playing  a  fast  grow- 
ing part  in  speeding  production,  saving  costs 
and  bettering  quality  of  product. 

O .  R.  B .  dependability  as  a  source  of  supply  is  a  vastly 
*^  important  factor,  every  operation  from  the  raw  mate- 
rial to  the  boxed  product  being  subject  to  undivided  and 
uninterrupted  control. 


STANDARD 

Steel  AND  Bearings 

Incorporated 

Standard  Roller  Bearing  Braeburn  Steel 

Company  Company 

Executive  Offices: 

347  MADISON  AVE.  NEW  YORK 

Owned  and  Operated  by 

MARLI  N-ROCKWELL 

COR  PORATION 
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She  Keeps  Her  Hold  on  Youth 

TNTO  the  noonday  of  life  she  Forhans  For   the  Gums  will 

J-  has  carried  the  glory  of  her      prevent  Pyorrhea — or  check  its 
youth.  The  leaping  pulse  of  per'      progress  if  used  in  time  and  used 
feet  health,  the  beauty  of  yester' 
year,  still  are  hers. 


Pyorrhea,  which  afflicts  so 
many  over  forty,  has  passed  her 
by.  In  its  blighting  touch.  Pyor- 
rhea is  akin  to  age.  Its  infecting 
germs  deplete  vitality.  They 
cause  the  gums  to  recede,  the  lips 
to  lose  their  contour,  the  teeth 
to  loosen  and  decay. 

Take  care  that  this  enemy  of 
health  and  beauty  does  not  be 
come  established  in  your  mouth. 
Watch  for  it.  Visit  your  dentist 
often  for  tooth  and  gum  inspec- 
tion. 

If  you  have  tender  or  bleeding 
gums  (the  first  symptom  of  Pyor- 
rhea) use  For  ban's  For  the  Gums. 


consistently  Ordinary  dentifrices 
cannot  do  this.  Forhan's  keeps 
the  gums  firm  and  healthy — the 
teeth  white  and  clean. 

How  to  Use  Forhan's 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and  year 
out.  Wet  your  brush  in  cold  water, 
place  a  half-inch  of  the  refreshing, 
healing  paste  on  it,  then  brush  your 
teeth  up  and  doujti.  Use  a  rolling 
motion  to  clean  the  crevices.  Brush 
the  grinding  and  back  surfaces  of  the 
teeth.  Massage  your  gums  with  your 
Forhan-coated  brush — gently  at  first 
until  the  gums  harden,  then  more 
vigorously.  If  the  gums  are  very  ten- 
der, massage  with  the  finger,  instead 
of  the  brush.  If  gum-shrinkage  has 
already  set  in,  use  Forhan's  accord- 
ing to  directions  and  consult  a  den- 
tist immediately  for  special  treatment. 

35c  and  60c  .tubes  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.    At  all  druggists. 


Forhan  Company,  New  York 

Forhan's,  Limited,  Montreal 


Forhan's 


FOR  THE  GUMS 

CheOis  Pyorrfiea 


to  whether  it  should  be  written  t('5  or  Us.    Please 
explain." 

lis,  without  the  apostrophe,  is  the  possessive 
case  of  it.  and  that  it's,  with  the  apostrophe,  is  a 
coUociuial  contraction  of  the  words  it  is.  This 
was  first  used  in  English  literature  by  Skynner 
in  "Usher's  Letters,"  published  in  1625 — "It's 
likely  my  Lord  Keeper  would  remember  me  the 
sooner"  (p.  367).  One  may  say  correctly  "a  cat 
does  not  like  to  have  its  fur  {the  fur  of  the  cat) 
stroked  the  wrong  way,"  but  should  not  say  "to 
have  it's  fur  {it  is  fur)  stroked  the  wrong  way." 
Altho  at  first  written  it's,  the  best  Uterary  usage, 
which  establishes  the  standard  of  good  English, 
has  decreed  the  form  its  to  be  correct. 

"F.  C,"  Garrettsville,  Ohio. — "What  are  the 
correct  uses  of  the  words  recipe  and  receipt?" 

Recipe  refers  to  the  thing — the  combined  in- 
gredients— directed  to  be  taken,  and  receipt 
refers  to  what  is  taken,  i.e.,  the  identical  thing 
prescribed.  The  two  words  have  thus  come  to 
acquire  the  same  meaning,  tho,  strictly,  the 
doctor  gives  the  recipe  (thing  to  be  taken)  or 
formula,  and  the  patient  acknowledges  the 
receipt  (of  the  thing  given). 

"T.  M.  P.,"  Washington,  D.  C. — "Is  the 
following  sentence  grammatically  correct — '  I  am 
sending  you  certain  papers  by  our  mutual  friend'? 
The  point  in  dispute  is  whether  the  word  mutual 
has  been  correctly  used." 

The  meanings  of  the  words  mutual  and  common 
have  often  been  confounded,  even  by  writers  of 
correct  EngUsh.  Mutual  implies  interchange; 
common  belonging  to  more  than  two  persons. 
Before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
mutual  had  two  meanings,  "joint"  or  "common" 
and  "reciprocal."  When  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
published  his  great  dictionary,  he  gave  it  but 
one  meaning,  that  of  reciprocal,  and  his  function 
as  a  lexicographer  having  grown  so  great,  this 
meaning  became  considered  the  only  one  which 
might  be  correctly  given  to  the  word.  Mutual, 
supposes  a  sameness  in  condition  at  the  same  time ; 
reciprocal  supposes  an  alternation  or  succession  of 
returns.  Thus  we  properly  speak  of  "our 
common  country,  mutual  affection,  reciprocal  ob- 
Ugations."  While  mutual  applies  to  the  acts  and 
opinions  of  persons,  and  therefore,  to  what  is 
personal,  it  J"  not  applicable  to  persons.  Macaulay 
condemnetf  the  phrase  "mutual  friend"  as  a 
vulgarism.  A  "common  friend"  is  certainly  more 
accurate  but  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  inferiority, 
and  for  this  reason  is  rarely  used.  There  is  the 
support  of  such  prolific  writers  as  Scott  and 
Dickens  for  "mutual  friend,"  but  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  wrote  their  books  suggests 
that  they  paid  Uttle  heed  to  refinements  of 
language.  Centuries  of  English  literature  au- 
thorize the  employment  of  mutual  in  the  sense 
of  joint  or  common.  "Mutual  friends,"  says 
Phelps,  "would  not  be  accurate,"  meaning  that 
two  persons  are  friends  each  to  the  other. 

"L.  W.  J.,"  Jacksonville.  Fla. — "What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  feterita?" 

Felerita  is  a  non-saccharin  sorghum  introduced 
as  fodder  in  the  United  States. 

"M.  T.  S.,"  Charlestown,  W.  Va. — "Please 
inform  me  whether  the  word  preventative  is  a 
correct  use." 

Under  the  entry  preventative  the  dictionary  says : 
"Same  as  preventive:  a  spurious  variant  formed 
to  correspond  with  such  words  as  demonstrative 
but  resting  on  a  false  analogy."  The  form  is  one 
which  dates  froin  tho  seventeenth  century,  when 
many  (juaint  misuses  were  introduced.  For 
instance,  the  words  respectfully  and  rcspectivelu 
were  interchangeable  at  that  time.  See  Vizctelly's 
"Essentials  of  English  Speech  and  Literature," 
chapter  .i,  "Some  Mutations  of  Form  and  Sense," 
pages  13!)  to  158,  on  the  subject. 

"H.  W.  S.,"  Fiskdale,  Mass. — Either  aui/ht 
or  naught  may  be  used  to  express  the  term  zcro(O). 

"I.  G.  K.,"  Williamsburg,  Ohio. — "(1)  Is  blank 
verse  anv  unrlmod  verse  or  only  iambic  hexameter 
uiiriincd'*  (2)  llow  is  rtr.s /iftrp  defined?  (3)  Does 
lli((  earth  revolve  ui)oii  its  axis,  or  is  the  term 
rotate  alone  applicable  to  this  motion?  (4)  Is  it 
always  permissible  to  use  words  defined  as  col- 
loijuial  in  convi'i'sation?" 

(1)  The  dictionary  defines  blank  verse  as  "Five- 
stn^ss  iambics,  without  cnd-riine."  (2)  "Vers  libre 
is  literally  dellned  as  "free  v(»rse."  (3)  The  earth 
is  said  to  rotate  on  its  axis.  ( »)  Yes,  it  is  permissible 
to  u.se  words  deUned  as  coll()<)iiial  in  conversation 
if  one  wishes  to  be  known  as  one  who  makes 
use  of  the  vernacular. 


f  / 
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"45  Days  and  the  Plant  is  in  Full  Production '^ 

"The  General  Manager  can  point  with  pride  to  the  way  we  met  the  need  for  bigger 
production.  Building  a  plant  the  old  way  would  have  meant  all  the  delays  incidental  to 
architect's  plans,  contractors'  estimates  and  labor  shortage.  We  overcome  all  by  building  the 
whole  plant  with  STEFCO  Structural  Steel  Buildings." 

No  need  for  skilled  mechanics — just  ordinary  labor  to  put  the  buildings  together 
according  to  directions.  No  unforeseen  delays  or  expense.  The  building  ready  for  manufacturing 
in  a  matter  of  w^eeks  instead  of   months. 

Building  the  STEFCO  way  for  every  type  of  manufacturing  is  becoming  almost 
universal.  Business  executives  are  nov/  convinced  of  the  utility  and  economy  of  erecting 
their  buildings  from  STEFCO  fabricated  units,  built  at  our  plant  by  competent  structural 
engineers  and  shipped  to  the  location  of  your  plant  in  convenient  units  already  to  be  bolted 
together  into  a  strong,  durable,  fire-proof  structure.  It  cannot  be  matched  in  quality  or  price 
in  any  other  way. 

Save  time,  save  worry,  save  expense,  and  get  your  plant  into  production  in  record  time  by 
building  the  modern  way — the  STEFCO  way. 

STEFCO  buildings  are  strong  enough  to  carry  line  shafting  or  trolley  loads  on  the  trusses. 
They  are  made  by  the  mile  and  sold  by  the  foot  in  multiples  of  eight  to  twenty  feet,  according 
to  size.  Furnished  in  truss  span  widths  from  1 0  to  60  feet,  with  side  walls  1 0,  1 2,  1 6,  18  and 
20  feet  high. 

We  invite  your  correspondence  as  to  the  size  of  building  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
needed.  Let  us  give  you  the  benefit  of  our  wide  experience.  Hundreds  of  firms  have 
already  standardized  w^ith  STEFCO  buildings. 

Liberty    Steel    Products    Company 

General  Sales  Agents  for   **STEFCO"  Steel  Buildings 
Chicago,  111.,  1900  McCormick  Bldg. 


St.   Louis,  Mo.,  Ry.   Exchange  Bldg. 
Cleveland,  0.,  Leader-News  Bldg. 
Boston,  Mass.,  201  Devonshire  St. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1st  Nat.  Bank  Bldg. 

Seattle,  Wash. 


San  Francisco,   Cal.,  Newhall    Bldg. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,Woolworth  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,   Widener  Bldg. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Munsey  Building 
L.  C.  Smith  Bldg. 


lilADE'  BY  THE  MILE- SOLD  BY  THE  FOOt^ 


LIBERTY  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

1900 McCormick  Bldg.,  Chicago,  IIL 
Gentlemen:  I  wish  you  to  send  me  full  partic- 
ulars, specifications,  and  price  of  STEFCO  Build- 
ing to  meet  my  requirements  as  stated  below. 

I  wish  to  use  it  for 

(Be  sure  to  specify  clearly  the  nse) 
The  approximate  dimensions  of  the  building  I 

wish  are:  Width ;  length height  of 

side  walls 

Name • 

Address 
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Introducing  New  Styles 

Ideas  Sure  to  be  Copied 


FIRST  to  make  radical  improvements  in  the 
light  Six  cars,  l^itchell  again  departs  from 
old-time  standards.     New  and  original  de- 
signs now  replace  former  types. 

They  bring  a  new  development  in  automobile 
style — progressive  ideas  that  are  sure  to  set  new 
policies  in  motor  car  building. 

They  are  produced  in  the  Mitchell  factories 
where  quantity  production  and  modern  efficiency 
methods  permit  of  unusual  qualities  at  no  extra  cost. 
Indeed,  the  savings  thus  made  enable  the  Mitchell 
to  use  bodies  comparable  only  with  the  most  ex- 
pensive cars  or  custom-built  for  the  individual. 

The  mechanical  excellence  of  the  Victory  Model 
Mitchell  has  established  a  confidence  so  far-reach- 
ing that  one  need  only  view  the  new  models  to 
know  that  these  are  truly  the  cars  of  today — and 
the  future. 


Mitchell  Motors  Company,  Inc. 

Racine,  Wis. 


Everywhere  these  new  styles  and  new  mechan- 
ical standards  are  commanding  the  admiration  and 
approval  of  present  car  owners  as  well  as  those 
who  contemplate  buying. 

When  you  see  the  Mitchell,  be  sure  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  and  comparison  of  the  scores 
of  improvements  found  throughout  the  chassis. 
Note  how  this  car  has  been  built  for  long  life  and 
economical  operation.  See  how  we  have  overcome 
many  faults  by  adding  strength,  better  materials 
and  greater  accuracy. 

See  also,  how  roominess  and  riding  comfort 
have  been  provided.  Cantilever  rear  springs  give 
matchless  riding  ease. 

Mitchell  Dealers  are  now  showing  these  new 
Mitchell  models.  You  are  invited  to  see  them. 
Or  write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
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PIONEERS  OF  PROGRESS 

Balboa — soldier,  explorer,  pioneer  of  progress  —  found  the  great 
Pacific  at  the  end  of  an  untrodden  path.  The  thousands  who 
have  since  followed  can  not  efface  his  footprints. 

Leadership  belongs  eternally  to  those  who  bla2;e  the  trail. 

Founded  twelve  years  ago,  L.  V.  Estes  Incorporated  almost 
immediately  left  the  beaten  path  of  Industrial  Engineering. 

It  was  at  that  time  a  little  known  profession  practiced  by  in- 
dividuals. Among  them  were  several  now  honored  as  pioneers  in 
the  science  of  securing  maximum  production  with  the  least  expendi' 
ture  of  time,  energy,  material  and  expense.  Too  often  they  were 
termed  "efficiency  men" —  patronizingly  or  suspiciously. 

The  vision  of  the  six  original  members  of  L.  V.  Estes  Incorporated 
included  a  comprehensive  engineering  service,  rendered  by  an 
organization^  which  would  surpass  the  service  of  an  individual  no 
matter  how  capable  he  might  be. 

Now,  the  Estes  roster  has  grown  from  six  to  that  of  a  national 
institution. 

Clients,  moved  by  gratitude  and  satisfaction,  tell  us  our  goal  is 
reached — our  vision  realized. 

But  the  vision  has  grown.  L.  V.  Estes  Incorporated  is  still 
pioneering  over  untrodden  paths:  Guided  by  ideals  that  in  them- 
selves  set  a  standard,  this  institution  is  leading  the  way  through  a 
wilderness  of  unrest  toward  the  promised  land  of  a  better  under- 
standing  between  men — toward  increased  output  and  everlasting 
benefit  for  Capital,  Management,  Labor  and  the  Public. 

Inquiries  for  literature  will  receive  courteous  attention. 

LV  Estes  Incorporated 

I— =■  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS  ■— -» 

1521  Century  Building    202  South  State  Street,  Chicago 


0RCANI2AT10N  •  PRODUCTION  CONTROL 
METHODS  AND    PROCESSES 
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ATrainloadof  Books 

,What  Clarkson  is  Doing 
for  the  Book  Buyer 

In  several  huDdred  thousand  Libraries,  m 
the  homes  of  people  in  every  walk  of  life 
—from  the  day  laborer  to  the  college  pro- 
fessor and  high  eovernment  official,  from 
the  persons  who  Duy  a  few  books  of  popu- 
lar fiction  to  the  persons  who  pride  them- 
selves on  having  tiie  complete  works  of  all 
standard  authors    in  De  Luxe  Sets  artiati- 
■  ^    cally   printed  and    bound  —  almost    every 
/    book  was  bought  from  me.    WHY  ?     Be- 
*"      cause  I  have  no  agents  and  sell  you  just 
the  book  you  want— all  new  -many  at 
a  saving  of  from  50  to  90  per  cent. 
You  examine  the  books  in  your  own 
home    for  five    days    before  paying  for 
them.    If  not  satisfied,  return  them  atmy 
expense  ^nd  owe  me  nothing. 

I  Supply  Any  Book  in  Print — Write  Me 


^^' 


SAMPLE    PRICES  : 

Famous  Pictures,   SC.OO— 12.25 

Kncyclopedia  of  Quotations, 
$2  50-$ 1. 40 

What  All  Married  People 
Should  Know.  $3.00— 90c 

Famous  Orators— Best  Speech- 
es.    42.50-$!. 45 

Jiu-Jitsu,  or  Art  of  Self-De- 
fense,  S1.2S-87C 

Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclo- 
pedia, 12  vols.  ,3-4  Leather. 
Vub.  price,  $120.00.  My 
price.  $39.50 

Kightinff  the  Traffic  in  Young 
Girls,  $I.50-86c 


Woodrow   Wilson's    Speeches 

and  Letters,  $1.15 
How  to  Perfect  Memory,  $1.00 
Culture  of  Will  Power.  85c 
Rare  Bits  of  Humor,  45c 
Liberty  AtlasfNew  Maps;, $2. 25 
Instructor    Library    (one    hun- 
dred    books     for     children) 
$10.00 
Poems  of  the  South.  85c 
Inger3oirs44  Lectures,  95c 
Farran's  Life  of  Christ,  $2.75 

-$1.39 
Successful  Salesmanship,  98c 
18,000    Words    Often    Mispro- 
nounced,  $1.45 


Here  are  De  Luxe  Sets.  Morocco  Boundj  complete  works,  many 
of  them  at  less  than  25  cents  on  the  dollar.  Huko.  Kipling.  Foe, 
Kliot,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Stevenson  and  scores  of  others. 

Get  My  Big   New  Catalog 

My  npw  catalog.  Kent  Jree  for  the  asking,  tellg  you  how  to  Save 
50  to  90  per  cent  on  thousands  of  books.  It  is  a  course  in 
literature,  giving  nationalities,  date  of  birth  and  death  oi  authors, 
author's  life  and  standing  in  hterature,  etc.  Hundreds  of  seta  and 
thou»anda  of  single  volumes  listed.  I  sell  more  books  direct  to  th*; 
booklover—the  individual  reader- the  rich  man  who  insists  upon 
his  dollar's  worth— the  man  who  watches  his  pennies— and  sell 
them  for  less  money  than  any  other  man  in  America.  Every  book 
is  new,  fr<-8h  and  guaranteed  U)  please  you— you  to  be  the  judge. 
I  do  not  quibbh'- wcjul'l  rath<*r  have  h  book  or  a  set  of  books  re- 
turned at  my  eipeiiMo  than  to  have  a  dissatisfied  customer. 

DAVID  B.  CLARKSON,  The  Book  Broker 

102  Clarkson  Ballding  Chicago,  IllinoU 


A  Virile   Message   from   the    Arizona  Philosopher 

(Charles  Ferguson)  called  "The  Affirmative  Intellect." 
90c  postpaid  from  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  X.  W 

Every   Married    Couple 

aad  all  who   cootempUte  marriage 

Should  Own 

this  complete  InformatiTe  book 

"TheScienceofaNewLife" 

By  JOHN  COWAN.  M.D. 

luidorsed  and  recommended  by 
foremost  medical  and  religious 
critics.  Unfolds  the  secrets  of 
married  happiness,  so  often  re- 
vealed t(jo  late !  We  can  give 
only  a  few  of  the  29  chapter 
subjects  here  as  this  book  is  not 
meant  for  children. 

Marrfasc  und  Itit  AclTiintairefi.  Ave  al 
Which  Ui  Murry.  I^iw  of  Cnoicn,  Ixivi) 
Analyzed.  Qualitii^n  One  Should  Avoid  in 
(^hootilnif.  AnAt'irriy  of  llvproduction. 
AmalivenKiia.  Contlm-nru.  Children. 
fjrriluB.  ('onc'Ptlon.  Praunmitcy.  Con- 
flnomont.  TWII.KJUT  8I.EKP.  Nurnlnn. 
How  a  Happy    Married    IJfe  is  Secureu. 

iJf'ncrlptive  cimjlar  irlvlntf  full  and  rom- 
pifte  taljlc-  of  rontiinLa  mailed  KRKK. 

J.   S.   OGILVIE    PUBLISHING    CO. 

67-1  Ro»c  Street  New  York  City 


Special  Offer 

The  ftifular  price  in 
S3. 00.  In  order  t<>  in- 
troducu  thin  work  Into 
AH  many  neiichb«'rhoodH 
UN  p<>Hnihl«  we  will  vend 
imt-  niuy  of  our  iipc-clal 
S2.00  <-dition  to  any 
r<  udi-r     nl     Itiin      MuifU- 

/Inr.    postpaid     upon 
receipt  of  S2.00. 


Mi=MJ=WJ=MJ=;li=MJ=WJ=:WJ=li=»B=li=M=H 


'Crainlng^r/Itttliorship 

HoWloWi-ite.WhcA to  Write, 
and  where  to  sell, 

^^^^     Cultiv'ale  your  mind.  DeVelop 
'^^Skk  n^^Bi  ^our  literacy  gifts.  Master  the 
™    K^^Bl  artof  self^ejlpression.Make 
youi*  spare  time  profitable. 
'  Tiim  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
,  Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
Dr.EsenWetn  ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Bsenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,  honest,  helpful  advice.  ,■  Reaf  teaching. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  ttorie*  and 
articlei  written  mostly  in  (pare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  iL  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $7S  «  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency'doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  membere  of  the  English 
feculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recorrimending  our  courses.  ■ 

We  publish  The  WriUr't  Library,  1'3  volumes:  desciipUvo 
booklet  tree.  We  alGO  publish  The  Writer's  Monthly,  the  lead- 
ing magazine  for  literary  workers ;  sample  copy  20  cents,  annua) 
eubschpQon  $2.00.  Besides  our  teaching  swic?^  w?  offer  9^ 
roanuscript  criticism  Service. 

ISO-Page  illustrated  catalogue  free.  Pkau  Aiirtti 

Xfie  Home  Coirespondence  School 

Dept.  74,    Sjn-ingficld.Mass. 


CSTAQLISHeP  I6&7  . 


INCORPORATED  I904 
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■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Kxccatlve  Accountants  command  bfgr  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
n*-od  them.  Only  2.f>00  Cortifiod  l*ublic  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  toJlO.OOU  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  nmil  in 
unare  time  lor  (J.  P,  A.  examinations  or  executive  acoountiiiB  por.i- 
tfoiiB.  Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecesHary  to  boitin— we  preparo 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  courue  and  Bcrvico  are  under  the 
(fuperviulon  of  William  B.  Ca»tenholz,  A.  M.,  C.  F.  A.,  Former 
Comptroller  and  Inutructor,  UnivcrHity  of  Ilhnoia.  auHistcd  by  a 
HtafT  of  C  P.  A's,  incliiijin;;  mombcra  of  the  American  Inutitute  of 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee— easy  termu.  Write  now  for  infor- 
mation and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salic  Extension  University,  I>ept.  152-HC,  Chlcafto 

"TheLargest  litisinc.ssTrainini^  ItistitntJnn  in  the  Worltt'* 

fAI£S  MANAjCEMENI 

A  "brass  tacl<''  magrazine  that 
keeps  you  posted  how  others  are 
buildintr  better  salesmen,  speedins 
up  sales,  putting  more  pull  in  sales 
letters,  cuttiner  sales  costs,  etr. 
Over  6,000  sales  executives  read  it. 
Published  monthly  by  leadlngclear- 
inif  house  for  sales  information. 
Single  Copy  2Sc   $2.50  a  year. 

SPECfAL  OFFER:  Sand  one  dollar  for  four  monlhi  trial  aub- 
acrlpllon  and  FREE  aasortmantof  Sal^aman'a  Bulla tina  d«serit>- 
Ine  plana  tuad  by  notably  aueeaaaful  aaUaman  to  ovarconsa  aucb 
objactlona  aa  Not  Intareatad,"  "Coma  back  later,"  etc. 
UoDay  back  on  raqaaat. 

Tkt  Oartntll  Corporation,     iioo  iraaktii^i  ,      Cbloago 


THE  DIGEST 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 

INDEX 

We  print  below  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  schools  and  colleges  whose  an- 
nouncements appear  in  The  Digest  in 
January.  The  January  3rd  issue  contains 
a  descriptive  announcement  of  each. 
We  suggest  that  you  write  for  catalogs 
and  special  information  to  any  of  the 
institutions  listed  below,  or  we  will 
gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry. 
Reliable  information  procured  by  school 
manager  is  available  without  obligation 
to  inquirer.  Price,  locality,  size  of 
school,  age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to  be 
considered.  Make  your  inquiry  as  defi- 
nite  as  possible. 

School  Department  of 
THE  LITERARY  DIGEST. 

Montezuma  Mtn.  Sch.  for  Boys.  Los  Gates,  Cal. 

Worcester  Acad,  for  Boys Worcester,  Mass. 

Carson  Long  Inst,  for  Boy s .  New  Bloomfield,  Pa. 
St.  John's  School  (Military). . . .  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Missouri  Military  Academy Mexico,  Mo. 

School  for  Exceptional  Children  (Miss  Wood's) 

Rorlyn,  Pa. 

Hedley  School Glenside,  Pa. 

Boguelnst.  for  Stammerers.  .Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Pittsburgh  Bible  Institute Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sargent  Camp  for  Girls Peterboro,  N.  H. 


PITTSBURGH  BIBLE  INSTITUTE 

Prepares  lor  tlie  Gospel  ministry  and  for  all  forms  of 
Christian  work.    Tuition  is  free. 

I'he  student  of  little  means  and  even  of  no  means  is  given 
an  opijortuoity  for  training. 

The  Institute  stands  for  the  full  inspiration  of  Scripture; 
the  full  Godhead;  the  Deity  of  our  Lord;  the  blood  Atone- 
niciit;  the  necessity  of  regeneration,  and  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Si)irit.  It  differs  from  most  Bible  Institutes  in  its 
tcacliing  on  the  ages. 

Hendfor  some  of  its  free  sermons  and  tracts. 

For  further  information,  address 

Rev.  C.  H.  Pridecon,     12  (Jongress  St.,  I'itt8l>ur6h,  Pa. 

Ossining  School 

Ii'or  Girls.     S'st  year.     Acadeinii:  and  economic  courses. 

Sejiarate  school  for  very  young  girl.-^.     For  Brochure  address 
Clara  C.  Fuller.  Principal 
Martha  J.  Naramore,  Assoc.  Principal  ' 

Box  8g,  Obsining-on-Hud.son,  N.  Y. 

SEVEN-CENT  MEALS 


tl   OO  p.T  «■<• 


4'J  niciitw   Willi   rocippfi  aiitl  ilin-ctiniis  foi   t-m-li 


41*  pp.  Ill  oil,    h)c  or  ^"KI^IO  jf  yun  are  int(irtiiit**(l  in  IHiuK'Stii"  Si'iriif 

Am.  School  Home  Economio,  525  W.  69th  Street,  Chicato 

The  'i'KUTii  Skkker  i.s  ;i  Kroc-lhoii(flit  weekly  that  tli.s. 
cu.s.se.s  relif^iou.sgiicstions  and  a<lvo<'ates  Church  Tax 
alioii.    Sample  copy,  niaileil.  One   Dime.     Catalog  of 
huuks  Iree.    Hi  Vcscy  Street,  New  York. 


WESTEj^l  UNION 


DAY 


Form  2589 


GEOROE  W.    E.   ATKINS.   VICE-PRESIDENT 


NEWCOMB   CARLTON.   PRESIDENT 


BELVIOERE   BROOKS,   vice-president 


RECEIVER'S  No. 

TIME  FILED 

CHECK 

SEND  the  following  Day  Letter,  subject  to  the  terms 
on  back  hereof,  which  are  hereby  agreed  to 

December  16*1919 

S.D.Paricer, 
Leary  Bttlldlog, 
Seattle,  Washington. 


How  long  business  will  continue  at  high,  tide  In.  this  oountry  no  one  knoura* 
majority  of  men  will  go  on  thoughtlessly  assuming  it  will  continue 
indefinitely.    3!he  thoughtful  few  are  seizing  this  opportunity  to  place 
thonselTes  in  positions  so  secure  that  no  change  can  affect  them.   In 
the  early  months  of  1920  they  will  ask  themselves  this  question:  '*When 
the  business  tide  recedes  will  I  be  one  of  the  men  who  has  made  himself 
indispensable?"    Whether  they  realize  it  or  not  this  year  will  mark 
the  turning  point  for  thousands  of  men  in  iimerlca.    It  is  your  privilege 
to  help  th^n  realize  it  In  time. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 


^} 


W»  '^m^c  <^at  sJjouTd  appl|  to^u 


N  Buffalo  a  few  weeks 
ago  a  business  man 
said:  "The  Presi- 
dents of  five  different 
companies  have  asked  me  re- 
cently where  they  can  find  men 
for  important  executive  posi- 
tions; and  everyone  of  them  is 
still  looking." 

In  New  York  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  a  twelve  million  dollar 
company  remarked  in  private 
conversation  that  he  had  four 
high-salaried  offices  in  his  or- 
ganization to  fill  and  could  not 
find  men  equipped  to  fill  them. 
This  is  the  present  business 
situation  in  America — a  demand 
for  men  exceeding  the  supply. 
How  long  it  will  continue  no 
one  knows.  But  thoughtful  men 
do  know  that  the  tide  must 
recede  sometime;  and  they  are 
seizing  this  opportunity  to  give 
themselves  an  all-round  mastery 
of  business  that  will  make  them 
indispensable. 

A  message  for  you 

The  New  Year's  telegram 
reproduced  above  is  addressed 
to  the  representatives  of  the 
Alexander    Hamilton    Institute 


thruout  the  country;  it  should 
be  addressed  to  every  business 
man  in  America. 

1920  is  here.  It  offers  high  wages  to 
common  labor,  and  a  slightly  increased 
salary  to  the  departmental  man. 

But  to  the  man  who  has  trained  him- 
self to  handle  larger  responsibilities  it 
offers  an  opportunity  that  may  not 
come  again  in  a  life  time. 

This  New  Year's  message  is  pub- 
lished not  to  give  further  facts  about 
the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute. 
Those  facts  are  familiar  to  you. 

You  know  that  it  has  only  one 
Course;  and  that  Course  embodies  the 
experience  of  the  best  men  in  modern 
business — the  same  sort  of  experience 
that  you  might  gain  if  you  were  to 
move  from  department  to  department 
and    serve   directly  under  those  men. 

Not  facts  but  a  moment 
of  decision 

You  know  that  its  Advisory  Council 
consists  of  leaders  in  education  and 
business. 

You  know  that  more  than  110,000 
men  have  tested  this  training  in  their 
own  careers  and  testify  to  its  value. 
Some  of  these  men  live  near  you;  the 
letters  of  scores  of  them  are  published 
in  the  Institute's  book,  "Forging 
Ahead  in  Business,"  which  is  yours 
for  the  asking. 

This  New  Year's  message  calls  for 
but  a  single  moment  of  decision — a 
moment     in     \vhich     vou     will     sav: 


"Surely  a  training  that  has  meant  so 
much  in  the  success  of  110,000  other 
men  is  worth  an  evening  of  investiga- 
tion at  least." 

Start  this  important  year 
by  reading  this  book 

Before  another  day  passes  you  owe 
yourself  one  important  duty.  At  least 
one  evening  you  should  devote  to 
analyzing  your  business  assets,  to  ask- 
ing yourself:  "Where  am  I  going  to 
be  in  business  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1920.?  And  at  the  end  of  1925.? 
And  ten  years  from  now?" 

The  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 
has  a  116-page  book  that  has  helped 
thousands  of  men  to  think  clearly  in 
answer  to  those  questions.  It  is 
called  "Forging  Ahead  in  Business;" 
it  tells  in  detail  what  the  Modern 
Business  Course  and  Service  is,  and 
what  it  has  done  for  men  in  positions 
similar  to  yours.  There  is  a  copy  for 
every  thoughtful  man;  send  for  your 
copy  now.  It  will  be  sent  without 
any  obligation  to  you. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

273  Astor  Place  New  York  City 


Send  me  without  obligation, 

"Forging  Ahead  in  Business. 


Name_ 


Print  here 


Business 
Address  _ 


Business 
Positioi  ^ 


Wanted  This  Year 

A  grave  dearth  of  story  plots  now  confronts  motion  picture 
producers.  They  will  pay  you  handsomely  for  any  suitable 
story  ideas.  Litei-ary  genius  not  a  prime*  factor.  Learn 
how   you   can  write  for   the   screen   in   your  spare  time. 

5000  New  Story  Ideas  for  Photoplays 

2'his  figure  does  not  include   material  needed  for  religiouSy 
commercial  and  educational  films. 


THIS  year,  scores  of  new  motion 
picture  writers  will  be  devel- 
oped. Most  of  them  will  be  men 
and  women  who  never  wrote  a  line 
for  publication.  They  will  be  people 
with  story  ideas  who  are  willing 
to  learn  in  what  form  producers 
want  these  ideas  presented.  $100 
to  $500  are  being  paid  for  comedies; 
$250  to  $2,000  for  five-reel  dra- 
matic scripts.  This  dearth  in  photo- 
plays opens  a 
wonderful  oppor- 
t  unity  for  you. 


Our  Advisory  Council 


Big  Demand  for 

Motion 
Picture  Writers 

A  little  over  2 
3'ears  ago  the 
jjhotoplay  fam- 
ine began.  Pro- 
ducers are  now 
searching  the  country  for  new- 
writers  who  know  the  technique  of 
motion  picture  story  writing.  Few 
can  come  to  Los  Angeles  to  learn. 
So  a  plan  for  horne  study  has  been 
perfected.  It  brings  the  studio  to 
you. 

It  tells  you  in  clear,  interest- 
ing language  the  fundamental 
princijjles  necessary  |  to  market 
your  ideas. 

In   only   2  years  we  have  de- 

Special  Contributors 

Frank  Lloyd  and  Clarence  Bad- 
ger, Goldwyn  directors;  Jeanie 
MacPherson,  noted  Lasky  Sce- 
nario writer;  Col.  Jasper  Ewing 
Brady,  of  ^Metro's  Scenario  staff; 
Denison  (Jlift,  Fox  Scenario  editor; 
George  Beban,  celebrated  actor 
and  producer;  Al  E.  Christie, 
president  Christie  Film  Co.; 
Hugh  McChmg,  expert  cinemat- 
ograi)her,  etc.,  etc. 

i 

Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation,  . 

D(rpartm(nt  of  Education, 

504  I.  W.  Hellman  Building,  I 

Los  Angeles,  California.  . 

Please    send    mo.   without    obli«ation,    your  ' 

new     book,         "Thr-      Sifcret     of      Successful  i 

Photoplay    WritinR."    AIho    "Proof  Positive"  ■ 

containinK    Succcfs    Stories  of   many   I'almer  I 

members,   etc. 

Name ' 

Addreae ' 

City I 

Sute ' 

L 


The  educational  policy  of  the  Palmer 
Photoplay  Corporation  is  directed  by  the 
biggest  figures  in  the  business-  They  in- 
clude Cecil  B.  De  Mille,  Director-General  of 
Famous  Players-Lasky  Company;  Thomas 
H.  Ince  of  the  Studio  that  bears  his 
name;  Loi(  Weber.  America's  greatest 
woman  producer  and  director;  Rob  Wagner, 
motion  picture  writer  for  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post. 


veloped  dozens  of  new  writers. 
But  the  demand  for  m^re  motion 
picture  story  WT-iters  is  great — and 
growing. 

$3,000  for  a  Story  Plot 

Our  students  come  from  all 
walks  of  life — mothers,  school 
teachers,  clerks,  newspaper  men, 
ministers,  etc.  One  student,  re- 
cently enrolled,  received  $3,000 
for  his  first  story. 
The  recent  suc- 
cesses of  Doug- 
las Fairbanks, 
"His  Majesty 
the  American," 
and  ''Li  v  e 
Sparks,"  in 
which  J.  Warren 
Kerrigan  star- 
red, were  written 
by  Palmer  stu- 
dents.  And 
students  have 
studios. 


many 
taken 


of    our 
staff   positions 


m 


Elaborate  FREE  Book 

For  those  who  are  really  inter- 
ested in  this  great  new  opportun- 
ity, we  have  prepared  an  elaborate 
book,  "The  Secret  of  Successful 
Photoplay  Writing,"  which  lays 
before  you  the  Palmer  Course 
and  Service  in  greater  detail.  If 
you  have  any  story-telling  ability, 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  WTite  for 
this  book.  Remember  that  many 
photoplay- Wrights  have  never 
written  a  line  for  periodicals. 
Literary  ability  is  not  what  is 
wanted.  Producers  want  outline 
plots,  written  from  a  knowledge 
of  their  specific  needs.  A  simple 
story  with  one  good  new  thought 
is  enough. 

There  is  one  peculiar  thing  to 
remember  about  the  Palmer  Plan, 
['nlike  any  other  course  in  special 
training,  one  .single  successful  ef- 
fort immediately  pays  you  for  all 
your  work. 

In  this  new,  uncrowded  field  suc- 
cess is  rapid.  The  need  is  grow- 
ing greater  every  day.  Never 
were  rewards  greater  and  quicker 
than  in  this  new  field.  At  lea.st 
investigate.     Mail   the  coupon. 

Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation 

Department  of  Education 
504  I.  W.  HellmaD  Bldg.       Lot  Aagelet,  Cal. 


New  invention 

Gives  Ybu 

Language  Power 


15  Minutes  a  Day  with  Sherwin  Cody  s 

"lOO'c   Self-Correcting  Mettiod" 

Improves  Your  English  At  Once. 

The   averag©   person  is  only  t>l  per  cent 
I  efficient  in  t^ramniar.     *'Kulcs"  laucht  in 
school    do    not    stick    in    the    mind .     .But 
Sherwin  Cody's  new  patented    invention, 
his  "101%  Self  Correcting  Method",    up- 
spts  all  cm  standards.  Gives  you  wonderful 
Lnrififuatfe  Power  and  command  of  EnpHsh 
itt   15   minutes    a   day  of  your  spare  time. 
In   Letter   WritinK.  Spelline,  Punctuation, 
Cra'umar.  Reading  and  Conversation.  Give  j 
Sherwin  Cody '3  ne»v  course  15  minutes  aday 
Spf  ak  or  write  more  clearly. forcefully, correctly  and  corvtnc- 
in^rly-  Mail  letterorpostcard  for  Mr.  Coily's  interesting  hook 
letexplaminu'  fully  about  his  new  invt-nti.m  atul  wlat  it  w  il)  ric 
lor  you.     Writ*'  now.     Sherwin  Cody  School  of  English,  1 
Dept.  7iA< — News  Building,  Rochester.  New  York. 


CAN  YOU 
NAME     THIS 

CURIOUS 
CREATURE? 


It  has  the  bill  of  a  duck,  the  tail  of  a  beaver,  the 
body  of  a  mole,  and  webbed  feet,  and  lays  eggs. 
This  freak  of  the  animal  kingdom  and  hundreds  of 
other  remarkable  and  interesting  beasts,  birds, 
reptiles,  and  fishes,  are  entertainingly  described 
for  you  in 

Cassell's  Natural  History 

By  F.  Martin  Duncan,  F.R.P.S.,  F.  R.  M.  S..  etc. 

which  details  the  marvelous  story  of  life  in  the  sea  and 
on  the  land  in  a  style  so  simple  yet  so  authoritative 
that  it  charms  young  and  old  alike.  No  better  and 
more  informing  reading  for  the  family  circle  or  the 
schoolroom  can  be  found. 

More    Than    200   Illustrations 

reproduced  from  the  author's  original  photographs,  as 
well  as  i6full-pagft  colored  plates,  make  the  descriptive 
matter  doubly  valuable  and  greatly  increase  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  volume. 

Large  8vo.  452  pages.    Cloth,  Lettered  and  Ornamented. 
In  Gold,  $2.50;  by  mail,  $2.66. 

Funk  &  Wagoalls  Company,  3S4  Fourth  Avenoe,  New  York 


ATONIA  GASTRICA 

r.v  Achilles  Rose,  M.D.      net,  $1.00;   by  mall,  $1.08. 
PUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 

|l\I\/P''M'T'f^lDQ!  Who  desire  to  secure  patent 
11'^  V  1^1-^  1  vyrvo  should  write  for  our  guide 
book  "HOW  TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  of  your  invention  and 
we  will  give  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 

STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become  a  lawyer.  Legally 
'  trained  men  win  high  positiona 
'  and  big  success  in  busireBs  and 
'  public  life.  Greater  opportu- 
nities now  than  ever  before.  Be 
'  independent— bti a  leader*  Law- 
^^  yera  earn  _ 

__  SSrOOO  to  $10,000  Annually 

s  guide  you  step  by  step.  You  can  train  at  bomo 
during  Gpare  time.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  successful  students  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen  volumo 
Law  Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120  pagu 
**Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence"  books  free.    Send  for  them  -now. 

LaSalle  Extension  University*  Dept.  152-LC,  Chicago 


<*!    »•«  »te': 


twiiJilWiliiJlgi'M*" 


HighSchool 
Coui^se  in 

TwoYearsr 


Lack  of  Hiph  School  trainint?  bars  you  from  a 
successful  business  career.     Thia  aimplitii'd  and 
complete  HiRh  School  Course— specially  prepared 
for  home  study  by  leading  professors— meets  all 
requirements  for  entrance  to  college  and  the  lead- 
ing professions. 
,»     No  matter  what  your  busmesg 
■    inclinations  may  be,  you  can't 
hope  to  Guceeed   without  spe 
ciulizcd  training.    Let  us  givo 
you  the  practical  trainini;  you 
need.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Check 
and  mail  Coupon  for  Free  Bulletin. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 
of  CorresDondence 

Dept.  HD521,  Chicago 


TRAINING   Tllh  KEY   TO    SUCCESS 


iO  OtKer 
mr5es 


Picnno  BoniT  mo  }(ookt«> 
1  cau  lit  ui>BcU  fur  tlio 

..nigh  School  Course 
..Electrical  Kngineer 
..Telephone  Engineer 
..Architect 
..Draftsman 
..lluilding  Contractor 
..Structural  Engineer 
..Mechanical  li^iigiaccr 
..Civil  Kngineer 
..Steam  Kngineer 


t  unci  tell  mo  IfW 
Doaitioo  miirkc- J  X 


ASC 


....Shop  Superintendent 

....Lawyer 

....Husiness  Manager 

....Auditor 

....Certified  Public  Aec'nt 

....Stenographer 

...Bookkeeper  _ 

,...Kirts  liiH.  Adjuster 

....Sanitary  Kngineer 

..  Automobilo  Engineer 


Namo  . 


Addrais.. 
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Row  it  Feels  to  Earn 
$1000  a  Week 

By  a  Young  Man  Who  Four  Years  Ago  Drew  a  $25  a  Week  Salary 

Tells  How  He  Accomplished  It. 


HOW  does  it  feel  to  earn  $iooo  a  week? 
How  does  it  feel  to  have  earned  $200,- 
000  in  four  years?  How  does  it  feel 
to  be  free  from  money  worries?  How  does 
it  feel  to  have  everything  one  can  want? 
These  are  questions  I  shall  answer  for  the 
benefit  of  my  reader  out  of  my  own  personal 
experience.  And  I  shall  try  to  explain  simply 
and  clearly  the  secret  of  what  my  friends  call 
my  phenomenal  success. 

Let  me  begin  four  years  ago. 
At  that  time  my  wife  and  I  and 
our  two  babies  were  living  on 
my  earnings  of  twenty-five  dol- 
lars a  week.  We  occupied  a  tiny 
flat,  wore  the  simplest  clothes, 
had  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
cheapest  entertainment  —  and 
dreamed  sweet  dreams  of  the 
time  when  I  should  be  earning 
fifty  dollars  a  week.  That  was 
the  limit  of  my  ambition.  In- 
deed, it  seemed  to  be  the  limit 
of  my  possibilities.  For  I  was 
but  in  average  man,  without  in- 
fluential friends,  without  a  lib- 
eral education,  without  a  domi- 
nating personality,  and  without 
money.  .  "^ 

With  nothing  to  begin  with  I 
have  become  the  sole  owner  of 
a  business  which  has  paid  me 
over  $200,000  in  clear  profits 
during  the  past  four  years  and 
wliich  now  pays  me  more  than 
a  thousand  dollars  a  week.  _I 
did  hot  gamble.  I  did  not  make 
niy  money  in  Wall  Street:  My 
business  is  not  a  war  baby — on 
the  contrary  many  others  in  my 
line  have  failed  since  the  war  began. 
•  In  four  years  the  entire  scheme  of  my  life 
has  changed.  Instead  of  living  in  a  two  by 
four  flat,  we  occupy  our  own  home,  built  for 
us  at  a  cost  of  over  $60,000.  We  have  three 
automobiles.  Our  children  go  to  private 
schools.  We  have  everything  we  want,  and 
we  want  the  best  of  everything.  Instead  of 
dreaming  of  fifty  dollars  a  week  I  am  dream- 
ing in  terms  of  a  million  dollars! — with  greater 
possibility  of  my  dream  coming  true  than 
my  former  dream  of  earning  fifty  dollars  a 
\i'eek. 

What  brought  about  this  remarkable 
change?  What  transformed  me,  almost 
overnight,  from  a  slow-going,  easily-satisfied 
average  man — into  a  positive,  quick-acting 
determined  individual  who  admits  no  de- 
feat, who  overcomes  every  obstacle,  and  who 
completely  dominates  every  situation?  It 
all  began  with  a  question  my  wife  asked  me 
one  evening  after  reading  an  article  in  a 
magazine  about  a  great  engineer  who  was 
said  to  earn  a  $50,000  salary. 

"How  do  you  suppose  it  feels  to  earn 
$1000  a  week?"  she  asked.  And  without 
thinking,  I  replied:  "I  haven't  the  slightest 
idea,  my  dear,  so  the  only  way  to  find  out  is 
to  earn  it."  We  both  laughed,  and  soon  the 
question  was  apparently  forgotten. 

But  that  night,  and  for  weeks  afterward, 
the  same  question  and  my  reply  kept  popping 
into  my  brain.  1  began  to  analyze  the 
qualities  of  the  successful  men  in  our  town. 
What  is  it  that  enables  them  to  get  every- 
thing they  want?  They  are  not  better 
educated  than  I — indeed,  some  are  far  less 
intelligent.  But  they  must  have  possessed 
some  quality  that  I  lacked.  Perhaps  it  was 
their  mental  attitude;  perhaps  they  look  at 


things  from  an  entirely  different  angle  than 
I.  Whatever  it  was,  that  "something"  was 
the  secret  of  their  success.  It  was  the  one 
thing  that  placed  them  head  and  shoulders 
above  me  in  money-raising  ability.  In  all 
other  ways  we  were  the  same. 

Determined  to  find  out  what  that  vital 
spark  of  success  is,  I  bought  books  on  every 
subject  that  pertained  to  the  mind.  I  fol- 
lowed one  idea  after  another.     But  I  didn't 


How  Do  You  Suppose  It  Feels  to  Earn  $1000  a  Week?"  She  Asked. 


seem  to  get  anywhere.  Finally,  when  almost 
discouraged,  I  came  across  a  copy  of  "  Power 
of  Will."  Like  a  bolt  out  of  a  clear  sky  there 
flashed  in  my  brain  the  secret  I  had  been 
seeking.  There  was  the  real,  fundamental 
principle  of  all  success — Power  of  Will. 
There  was  the  brain  faculty  I  lacked,  and 
which  every  successful  man  possesses. 

"Power  of  Will"  was  written  by  Prof. 
Frank  Channing  Haddock,  a  scientist, 
whose  name  ranks  with  such  leaders  of 
thought  as  James,  Bergson  and  Royce. 
After  twenty  years'  research  and  study  he 
had  completed  the  most  thorough  and  con- 
structive study  of  will  power  ever  made.  I 
was  astonished  to  read  his  statement  that 
"The  will  is  just  as  susceptible  of  develop- 
ment as  the  muscles  of  the  body!"  And  Dr. 
Haddock  had  actually  set  down  the  very 
rules,  lessons  and  exercises  by  which  anyone 
could  develop  the  will,  making  it  a  bigger, 
stronger  force  each  day,  simply  through,  an 
easy  progressive  course  of  training. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  I  at  once 
began  to  practice  the  exercises  formulated 
by  Dr.  Haddock.  And  I  need  not  recount 
the  extraordinary  results  that  I  obtained  al- 
most from  the  first  day.  Shortly  after  that  I 
took  hold  of  a  business  that  for  twelve  years 
had  been  losing  money.  I  started  with  $800 
of  borrowed  capital.  During  my  first  year  I 
made  $30,000.  My  second  year  paid  me 
$50,000.  My  third,  year  netted  me  $70,000. 
Last  year,  due  to  increased  costs  of  materials, 
my  profits  were  only  $50,000,  though  my 
volume  of  business  increased.  New  plans 
which  I  am  forcing  through  will  bring  my 
profits  for  the  present  fiscal  year  up  to 
$65,000. 

Earning  a  thousand  dollars  a  week  makes 


me  feel  secure  against  want.  It  gives  me 
the  money  with  which  to  buy  whatever  will 
make  my  family  happy.  It  enables  me  to 
take  a  chance  on  an  investment  that  looks 
good,  without  worrying  about  losing  the 
money.  It  frees  my  mind  of  financial 
worries.  It  has  made  me  healthier,  more 
contented,  and  keener  minded.  It  is  the 
greatest  recipe  I  know  for  happiness. 

Professor  Haddock's  lessons,  rules  and 
exercises  in  will  training  have 
recently  been  compiled  and  pub- 
lished in  book  form  by  the  Pelton 
Publishing  Co.,  of  Meriden,  Conn. 
I  am  authorized  to  say  that  any 
reader  who  cares  to  examine  the 
book  may  do  so  without  sending 
any  money  in  advance.  In  other 
words,  if  after  five  days'  reading, 
you  do  not  feel  that  the  book  is 
worth  $3.50,  the  sum  asked,  re- 
turn it  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 
When  you  receive  your  copy  for 
examination  I  suggest  that  you 
firsr  read  the  articles  on  the  law 
of  great  thinking;  how  to  de- 
velop analytical  powers;  how  to 
perfectly  concentrate  on  any  sub- 
ject; how  to  guard  against 
errors  in  thought;  how  to  drive 
from  the  mind  unwelcome 
thoughts;  how  to  develop  fear- 
lessness; how  to  use  the  mind  in 
sickness;  how  to  acquire  a  domi- 
nating personality. 

Never  before  have  business  men  and 
women  needed  this  help  so  badly  as  in 
these  trying  times.  Hundreds  of  real 
and  imaginary  obstacles  confront  us 
every  day,  and  only  those  who  are  mas- 
ters of  tiieniselves  and.  who  hold  their 
heads  up  will  succeed.  "Power  of  Will,"  as  never 
before,  is  an  absolute  necessity — an  investment  in 
self-culture  which  no  one  can  afford  to  deny  himself. 
Some  few  doubters  will  scoff  at  the  idea  of  will 
power  being  the  fountain-head  of  wealth,  position  and 
everything  we  are  striving  for.  But  the  great  mass 
of  intelligent  men  and  women  will  at  least  investigate 
for  themselves  by  sending  for  the  book  at  the  pub- 
lisher's risk.  I  am  sure  that  any  book  that  has  done 
for  me— and  for  thousands  of  others — what  "Power 
.of  Will"  has  done  —  is  well  worth  investigating.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  tliat  among  the  350,000  owners  of 
"Power  of  Will"  are  such  prominent  men  as  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Parker;  Wu  Ting  Fang,  ex-U.  S.  Chinese 
Ambassador;  Governor  McKelvie  of  Nebraska; 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  Britt;  General  Manager 
Christeson  of  Wells- Fargo  Express  Co.;  E.  St.  Elmo 
Lewis;  Governor  Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas,  and  thou- 
sands of  otliers.  In  fact,  today  "Power  of  Will" 
is  just  as  important,  and  as  necessary,  to  a  man's  or 
woman's  equipment  for  success,  as  a  dictionary.  To 
try  to  succeed  without  "Power  of  Will"  is  like  trying 
to  do  business  without  a  telephone. 

As  your  first  step  in  will  training,  I  suggest  immediate 
action  in  this  matter  before  you.  It  is  not  even 
necessary  to  write  a  letter.  Use  the  form  below,  if 
you  prefer,  addressing  it  to  the  Pelton  Publishing 
Company,  8-A  Wilcox  Block,  Meriden,  Conn.,  and 
the  book  will  come  by  return  mail.  This  one  act  may 
mean  the  turning  point  of  your  life,  as  it  has  meant  to 
me  and  to  so  many  others. 

The  publisher  feels  that  so  great  a  work  should  be 
kept  as  low  priced  as  possible,  but  in  view  of  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  every  manufacturing 
item,  the  present  edition  will  be  the  last  sold  at  the 
present  price.  The  next  edition  will  cost  more.  I 
urge  you  to  send  in  the  coupon  now. 


PELTON  PUBLISHING  COIVIPANY. 

8-A  Wilcox  Block,  Meriden,  Conn. 

1  will  examine  a  copy  of  "Power  of  Will"  at 
your  risk.  I  agree  to  remit  $3.50  or  remail  the 
book   in    five    days. 


Name. 


Address. 


City. 


.State. 


Consider  the  Man  Who 


rive 


Motor   Truck  You  Buy 


Whether  your  motor  truck  will  be  a  profitable 
or  an  unprofitable  investment  depends  very 
largely  on  the  man  who  drives  it,  as  his  salary 
represents  about  85  per  cent,  of  your  actual 
truck  operation  costs. 

No  matter  how  perfect  the  truck  may  be  in  other  re- 
spects, if  the  steering  gear  (used  all  the  time  that  the 
truck  is  running)  is  so  hard  to  operate  that  it  brings  an 
excessive  strain  on  the  hands  and  arms  that  turn  the 
steering  wheel,  you  cannot  get  real  eraciency  from 
either  man  or  truck.  Easy  steering  conserves  human 
strength,  makes  a  more  contented  driver,  and  means  a 
bigger  day's  work  more  easily  done. 

Because  their  enormous  bearing  surfaces  guarantee 
easy  steering,  safety  and  reliability,  and  thus  increase 
efficiency,  165  motor  truck  manufacturers  are  now 
using  Ross  Steering  Gears  as  standard  equipnient. 

//  interested  in  further  information,  send 
for  our  booklet  *' Choosing  a  Motor  Truck'* 

R.OSS   Gear.   6- Tool,  Com  r»-A-rM-y^^ 

LafayGiie,  Indian fx,  U.S.A.  "^^ 


I  The  Steering  Gears  that  Predominate  oh  Plotor  Trucks 
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Vital  Aids  To 

PERSONAL  SUCCESS 

Here  are  ten  unusual  volumes  that  tell  the  secrets 
of  achievement  in  life.  With  their  suggestions  and 
help  you  can  bring  into  play  all  your  abilities,  exert 
an  influence  over  your  associates,  overcome  all  ob- 
etacles,  and  develop  the  powers  that  mean  success. 

POISE:  How  to  Attain  It.  Gives  you  clear  ex- 
planations of  how  to  develop  this  quality,  how  to 
dominate  situations,  create  good  impressions,  hold 
an  individual  or  an  audience,  etc. 

CHARACTER:  How  to  Strengthen  It.  Describes 
the  qualities-  that  combine  to  create  strong  character, 
and  shows  how  it  may  be  acquired  and  utilized  to 
your  greatest  advantage. 

TIMIDITY:  How  to  Overcome  It.  Explains  how 
this  serious  handicap  can  be  thrown  off  and  replaced 
by  courage,  self-reliance,  confidence,  and  dignity.  The 
need  for  these  qualities  and  the  way  ta  use  them  wisely 
are  shown. 

INFLUENCE:  How  to  Exert  It.  Tells  how  this 
dominating  quality  may  be  cultivated  and  employed 
and  how  it  will  bring  strength  and  initiative  so  neces- 
sary to  success. 

COMMON  SENSE:  How  to  Exercise  It.  Describes 
how  this  priceless  quality  may  be  fostered  and  applied 
to  the  problems  of  every-day  life. 

PRACTICALITY:  How  to  Acquire  It.  Gives  explicit 
information  as  to  how  this  science  of  adapting  means 
to  ends  can  be  applied  successfully  to  all  the  affairs  of 
life. 

OPPORTUNITIES:  How  to  Malse  the  Most  of 
Them.  Full  of  common  sense,  practical  advice, 
and  useful  suggestions  on  the  best  methods  of  gaining 
advantages  from  all  circumstances. 

PERSEVERANCE:  How  to  Develop  It.  Points  out 
the  road  to  the  acquisition  of  this  vital  power  and  shows 
you  how  to  develop  determination,  persistence,  etc. 
SPEECH:  How  to  Use  It  Effectively.  Directs  you 
in  the  study  of  words  and  the  cultivation  of  correct 
expression  that  will  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  you  in 
all  walks  of  life. 

PERSONALITY:    How  to  Build    It.     Reveals   the 

secret  of  winning  others  by  tact,  adroitness,  and 
character  study,  and  teaches  how  these  essential 
qualities  may  be  cultivated. 

Each  of  these  volumes  is  tastefully  and  durably 
bound  in  cloth.  The  price  is  only  $1.00  a  volume 
postpaid — although  they  may  be  worth  a  fortune  to 
any  ambitious  man  or  woman. 

Send  for  one  or  all  of  them  to-day. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  New  York. 


Power  of  Expression 

Here  is  a  supremely  helpful  new  book  on  English  expres- 
sion by  JAMES  C.  FERNALD,  L.H.D.,  the  noted  au- 
thority. It  explains  all  the  iactors  that  make  for  the 
most  expressive  speech  and  writing. 

EXPRESSIVE    ENGLISH 

This  book  treats  all  phases  of  English,  giving  explana- 
tions and  disclosing  secrets  that  will  put  the  full  power 
of  the  language  at  your  command.  Hundreds  of  difficult 
problems  of  rhetoric  and  grammar  are  solved,  and  you 
will  learn  how  to  express  exactly  what  you  have  in  mind 
with  the  greatest  beauty  and  etTect.  This  book  is  inval- 
uable to  every  user  of  the  English  language. 
Cloth  hound.  474  pages;  price  Jr. 60  net:  by  mail  Si. 72 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


To  Lawyers 
and  Physicians: 

The  question  of  responsibility,  of  the 
amount  of  blame  tliat  can  be  legally  attached 
to  those  who  are  mentally  abnormal  for  the 
crimes  they  commit,  has  been  a  vexed  one 
ever  since  laws  were  first  made.  We  now 
have  the  whole  subject  lucidly  and  exhaus- 
tively treated  in  an  authoritative  new  volume. 

THE  UNSOUND  MIND 
AND  THE  LAW 

by  George   W.  Jacoby.   M.D..  former   President  of  the 
American  Neurological  Association,  Consulting  Neurol- 
ogist to  the  German  Hospital  0/ New  York,  etc..  autlior 
of  "Suggestion  and  Psychotherapy."  etc. 
I'art  I  treats  of   the  general  relation  between  juris- 
prudence and   psychiatry  and  of   the  varying  degrees 
of  responsibility  up  to  the  borderline  of  insanity. 
l*:irt  II  deals  with  the  manifestations  by  which  the 
most  important  psychoses  and   neuro-psychoses  may 
be  recognized  by  the  expert  psychiatrist. 
P:irt  III    is  devoted    to  a   careful   consideration  of 
hypnosis  in  relation  to  crime,  of   the  limits  to  which 
hypnotic  suggestion  may  be  carried,  and    of    sexual 
anomalies  in  general. 

•'"'■•  I*'  indicates  the  manner  in  which  written  or 
verbal  expert  opinions  should  be  formed  and  rendered 
m  cases  which  hinge  upon  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  the 
accused. 

To  jurists,  to  alienists,  and  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  medico-legal  questions  this  book  will  prove 
invaluable. 

8vo,  cloth,  438  pages.  $3^00  net;  by  mail,  $3.16 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY       NEW  YORK 


The  NEW  KNOWLEDGE 

\TOWADAYS  in  order  to  secure  the  fullest  measure  of  success, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  something  about  many  things  outside  of 
our  own  profession  or  business,  especially  about  the  netv  I^notoledge 
of  which  the  present  is  so  fruitful. 

It  is  therefore  worth  while  to  be  well  posted  and  ^eep  so,  and  'the 
first  requisite  is  a  comprehensive,  up-to-date,  practical  general  reference- 
work — ^just  such  a  work  as  the  Second  Edition  of 


The  Great 

Question-A  nstverer 


Made  in  A  merica ; 
it  covers  the  world 


Revised,  rewritten  and 
reset    from    A    to    Z. 

Printed     throughout 
from  new  plates. 

Size  of  page  enlarged ; 
number  of  volumes  in- 
creased. 

24  Volumes 

20,000  Pages 

80,000  Articles 


SPECIAL   NOTICE 

Unusual  demand  for  the 
New,  Revised,  Enlarged  and 
Improved  Edition  will  soon 
exhaust  the  first  and  second 
printings  and  the  delay  in 
manufacturing,  in  sufficient 
quantity,  the  special  thin 
paper  required,  will  doubt- 
less somewhat  retard  de- 
liveries. 

Hov/ever,  those  who  subscribe 
first  w^ill  be  served  first,  and 
at  the  lov*^  price  just  now 
available,  which  present  large 
sales  w^arrant  us  in  continu- 
ing temporarily,  but  subject 
to  advance  without  notice. 
It  is,  therefore,  best  to 

ACT  NOW 


The  New 
International 
Encyclopaedia 

p...         \  FRANK  MOORE  COLBY,  M.A. 

cattors:  ^  taLCOTT  WILLIAMS,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  Litt.D. 

More  than  500  Contributors  and  Office  Editors 


STRONG  POINTS: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 

8. 
9. 


Accuracy :    Every  important  article  •written  by 
specialists. 

Authority :  Can  be  quoted  without  fear  of  suc- 
cessful contradiction. 

Comprehensiveness:  Covers  a  wider  field  than 
any  other  general  reference-work — 80,000  arti- 
cles, 30,000  more  than  in  any  other  encyclopaedia. 
Lucidity :  Written  in  language  so  plain  that 
even  the  young  folks  can  understand. 
Attractiveness  :  Not  only  educational  but  attrac- 
tice  and  entertaining. 

Illustrations  and  Maps :   Carefully  prepared  to 
illuminate  and  explain  the  text. 
Convenience  :     Printed  on  thin  paper — not  too 
thin  but  easy  to  -handle  and  to  leaf. 
Arrangement  :     All     subjects     alphabetically 
arranged  and  easy  to  find. 

Pronunciation:   All  except  the  most  common 
words  made  clear  by  a  simple  phonetic  system. 

10.  Bibliography:  Every  important  subject  supple- 
mented by  a  full  list  of  books  that  may  be  con- 
sulted. 

11.  Courses  of  Reading  and  Study:  Affording 
specialized  help  toward  self-instruction  in  lead- 
ing branches  of  knowledge. 

The  New  International  is  entirely  re- 
vised, rewritten  and  covers  the  impor- 
tant New  Knowledge  so  essential  to  present- 
day  success.  Thousands  of  the  best  minds 
of  America  and  Europe  have  helped  to 
make  it.  Result :  a  work  of  vast  interest 
and  immense  utility.     Get  it  now. 

'Twill  Help  You  Make  the  Most 
of  the  New  Year 

Best  of  all  The  New  International 

is  easy  to  own.    The  coupon  will  bring 
you  full  particulars,  with  our  80-page     /. 
book  about  the  New  Knowledge  and      ^ 
showing  Specimen  Pages,  Illustra-     ^^ 
tions,    Color- Plates,    Maps,    etc.,      i^     DODD. 
th  the  reasonable  price  and  easy     /S'    ^.^ad  & 

'CT        CO.,  Inc. 
Publishers 

449  Fourth  Ave. 
I  1  i  «-*  New  York  City 

the    coupon     places 
under  no  obligation. 


/ 


L.  D. 

1-24 


witn  tne  reasonaoie  price  an 
terms  on  which  the  work  can 
just  now  be  secured.    Sending 


Mail    it     today 
make  the  most  of 
the  Netv  Year 


^  /<y         Send  me  full  intor- 

g^         Illation  regnrdiiu'The 

'^        New     International 

,  ^  Encyclopaedia(Se(uncl 

and         /.S^  Eiiiti. Ml),  with  details  of 

i^T        thf  pi  escnt  special  price, 

■»  V        monthly   list    of   prize- 

#j<v         questions,  etc. 

t  *^         Name 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK 


^.y 


/c 


Occupation  , 

Bus.  Address  . 


Residence. 
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In  Winter 

The  thermostat  remains  closed 
and  full  field  current  passes 
throu/^h  the  contact  points 
permitting  full  current  output 
from  the  generator. 


Remy  Equipment  for 
Winter  Driving 

This  car  is  built  for  winter  driving. 

Just  as  truly  the  electrical  equipment,  built  by 
REMY,  is  designed  to  work  in  zero  weather. 

With  its  exclusive  patented  thermostat,  the 
Remy  generator  in  winter  automatically  in- 
creases the  battery  charge,  so  that  the  starting 
motor  is  sure  to  crank  the  stiff,  cold  engine. 


rt> 
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In  Summer 

At  a  certain  temperature  of 
the  Henerator,  the  thermostat 
automatically  opens,  com- 
pellin/f  the  current  to  pass 
throu/ih  a  resistance  coil,  thus 
reducing  the  output. 


REMY    ELECTRIC    COMPANY 

General  Offices  and  Factory 

Anderson,  Indiana 


i^^ 


STARTING    LIGHTING    IGNITION    SYSTEMS 
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Is  it  handling  coal  and  ashes  at  boiler  room  or 
removing  waste  material  from  machines? 

Is  it  transporting  raw  materials  or  products  at 
shipping  platform — loading  or  unloading  cars? 

Is  it  conveying  parts  in  process  from  machine  to 
machine  and  over  paint  vats,  through  drying  rooms, 
without  rehandling? 

Is  it  lifting  and  conveying  parts  in  machine  or 
repair  shop,  or  in  assembling  room — placing  them 
exactly  where  wanted? 


Is  it  carrying  completed  product  to  wareroom — 
from  floor  to  floor  by  elevators,  or  from  one  build- 
ing to  another? 

Is  it  carrying  ore,  castings  or  molten  metal  in  a 
foundry,  or  handling  heavy  rolls  of  paper  in  a  paper 
mill  or  printing  establishment? 

Is  it  handling  barrels  of  oil  or  grease  in  an  oil 
factory,  or  fruit,  vegetables,  fish  or  meat  in  a  can- 
ning factory  or  packing  plant? 

Is  it  lifting  and  conveying  motors,  repair  parts  or 
cars  in  an  automobile  factory  or  garage? 


Louden  System  Meets  Every  Requirement 

In  thousands  of  plants  the  Louden  System  has  revolutionized  lifting  and  conveying  methods.  It  takes 
the  place  of  cumbersome,  costly  traveling  cranes,  and  I-beams,  trucks,  wheelbarrows.  Keeps  floors  and 
aisles  clear,  eliminates  congestion,  dust,  personal  injury,  breakage.  Multiplies  every  minute's  production 
possibilities — every  man's  working  capacity — pays  from  50%  to  600%  on  its  first  cost  every  year. 

Remarkably  Low  Initial  Cost 

With  quick  and  easy  installation,  characterizes  Louden  Equipment.  No  engineering  or  alterations 
necessary.     Track  bent  cold  on  the  job  to  meet  existing  conditions  and  all  service  requirements. 

Our  Efficiency  Men  are  at  Your  Service 

There  may  be  a  place  in  your  plant — a  department  or  possibly  just  one  room — where  an  investment  of 
a  few  hundred  dollars  would  save  you  thousands  every  year.    We  have  done  this  for  others  and  can 
do  it  for  you.     Talk  it  over  with  one  of  our  Efficiency  Men  in  your  territory — no  cost  or  obli- 
gation on  your  part. 

Our  catalog  showing  many  Louden  installations  and  giving  valuable  mechanical 
details  will  be  sent  free  on  request.     Address 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

(Established  1867) 

Dept  8902  Fairfield,  Iowa 

BRANCHES:  St.  Paul,  Minn.        Albany,  N.  Y.        Chicago,  III. 
Canadian  Factory:  Guelph,  Ontario 


OV^ER^HBAD      CAICICYING        SYSTEM 

Goes  Everywhere— Hsindies  Everything  From  40  to  2000  Pounds 

Men  in  charge  of  industrial  plants  where  Louden  Overhead  Carrying 
Equipment  is  installed  have  expressed  gratification  that  a  system  so  simple, 
so  inexpensive,  so  easily  put  up,  is  capable  of  such  a  wide  range  of  service. 

A  number  of  plants  where  only  a  partial  installation  was  made  at  the 
start,  have  extended  it  from  department  to  department,  until  now  all  the 
lifting  and  conveying  requirements  of  the  entire  factory,  inside  and  outside, 
are  taken  care  of  by  the  Louden  System. 

What  is  Your  Lifting  and  Conveying  Problem? 


',  \''^\ 


^^< 
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The  Louden  System  Handling  Coal  and  Ashes— one  of  the  hundreds  of  uses  it  is  being  put  to.     This    System    is  equally  well   adapted    for  handling  any  kind 
or  shape  of  material  regardless  of  what  it  is,  from  40  to  2000   Pounds.     Wherever  material    is  lifted  or  carried,    the   Louden   System   will  show    a   big  saving. 
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CAN  YOU  USE  A  TRUCK  ? 

Our    Deferred    Payment    Plan    has    made    it    possible 
for    thousands     to    start    in    business    for    themselves 

DURING  the  past  ten  years  $20,000,000  worth 
of  Autocar  Motor  Trucks  have  been  pur- 
chased on  our  Deferred  Payment  Plan.  98%  of 
all  payments  due  have  been  met  in  full  at  ma- 
turity and  the  balance  have  been  met  later.  In 
the  fe\v  cases  \vhere  ^ve  have  had  to  take  back 
trucks  to  meet  the  final  amount  due,  the  trucks 
have  been  resold  and  generally  a  substantial  bal- 
ance returned  to  the  original  purchaser  or  his 
estate. 

Autocar  Motor  Trucks,  because  of  their  relia- 
bility and  efficiency,  pay  for  themselves. 

The  distinctive  Autocar  system  of  Factory 
Branches  insures  maximum  service  and  economy. 

The  price  of  Autocar  Motor  Trucks  is  the  same 
^vhether  sold  for  cash  or  on  the  Deferred  Pay- 
ment Plan,  except  for  an  interest  charge  at  the  rate 
of  6%  per  annum  on  any  balance  due. 

A  Deferred  Payment  purchaser  is  not  penali2;ed 
in  any  v^ay  w^hatsoever.  Moreover,  he  can  place 
his  ow^n  insurance  \vith  any  reliable  insurance 
company. 

The  Autocar  Company,  Ardmore,  Pa.  Established  1897 

Manufacturers  of  the  Autocar  Motor  Truck 
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HOOVER   TELLS   EUROPE   TO   GO   TO   WORK 


WHEN  THE  MAN  who  has  done  more  than  any  other 
American  to  help  Europe  bluntly  declares  that  the 
greatest  need  of  the  European  nations  to-day  is  to 
stop  begging  and  get  back  to  work,  editorial  observers  see  a  lot 
of  meaning  in  it,  not  only  for  Europe  and  America,  but  perhaps 
for  Mr.  Hoover  too.  "Herbert  Hoover's  pointed  remarks  on 
the  European  relief  situation 
appeal  to  us  as  the  most  impor- 
tant contribution  which  could  be 
made  to  the  formation  of  Amer- 
ican policy  at  this  moment," 
remarks  the  Chicago  Tribune 
(Rep.),  while  European  corre- 
spondents report  that  his  diag- 
nosis of  Europe's  ills  and 
prescription  for  their  cure  find 
indorsement  in  London,  Paris, 
and  Berlin.  "Hoover's  exhorta- 
tion fits  the  ease  as  regards 
France,  England,  and  possibly 
Germany,"  affirms  a  London 
dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  "It  is  good,  hard 
sense,"  says  the  London  Standard, 
and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  com- 
mends Mr.  Hoover  for  throwing 
"a  cold  douche  upon  the  pauper 
-spirit  in  which  some  parts  of 
Europe  ai*e  disposed  to  turn  to 
America."  "Work— don't  beg," 
•is  the  phrase  used  by  the  London 
Express.     The  necessity  of  getting 

back  to  work  may  not  be  the  whole  answer  to  present  economic 
problems,"  adds  the  latter  paper,  "but  it  is  really  the  most 
essential  part  of  it."  "German  business  leaders  are  in  hearty 
accord  with  Hoover  in  his  statement  that  Europe  must  work," 
cables  a  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  New  York  News  (Rep.); 
and  a  Paris  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  (Deni.)  quotes  the 
Figaro  as  advising  commercial  France  to  give  up  hope  of  having 
its  financial  problems  solved  by  a  great  loan  from  America,  and 
to  make  up  its  mind  to  work  out  its  own  salvation.  "Between 
the  lines,"  says  the  correspondent,  "one  may  read  the  e4itor's 
agreement  with  Mr.  Hoover's  statement  that  the  negotiation  of 
ordinary  commercial  credits  with  the  United  States,  coupled 
with  increased  exportation,  is  the  only  proper  industrial  program 
for  France. ' '  The  Figaro  characterizes  as  "idealists  or  maniacs " 
those  economists  who  "have  been  exercising  their  imagination 
on  the  immediate  and  universal  liquidation  of  the  financial 
crisis  of  Europe." 

Recalling  the  fact  that  not  long  ago  Mr.  Hoover  was  warning 
us  that  theloss  of  life  in  Europe  from  lack  of  food  and  fuel 


before  the  next  harvest  might  be  greater  than  during  the  four 
years  of  war,  some  of  oiir  papers  express  surprize  at  what  they 
consider  his  change  of  attitude.  "Has  the  bacillus  of  politics 
begun  to  affect  his  humanitarianism?"  asks  the  Buffalo  Express 
(Rep.),  noting  the  increasing  discussion  of  his  availability  as  a 
Presidential  candidate.     "There  can  be  no  question  that  some 

15,000,000  or  20,000,000  people 
in  the  larger  cities  of  Finland, 
Poland,  Austria,  and  other  por- 
tions of  Central  Europe,  outside 
Germany,  are  facing  starvation 
unless  some  quick  means  can  be 
discovered  for  their  assistance," 
he  told  us  a  few  weeks  ago.  But 
there  is  no  real  contradiction, 
The  Express  goes  on  to  point  out, 
between  this  appeal  and  his 
later  message  beginning:  "  I  dis- 
agree emphatically  with  the 
statement .  being  circulated  by 
European  propagandists  both  as 
to  the  volume  of  European 
financial  needs  from  the  United 
States  and  as  to  their  suggestions 
that  the  great  bulk  of  these  needs 
can  not  be  met  by  ordinary  com- 
mercial credits,  and  that,  there- 
fore, our  Treasurj'  needs  to  be 
further  drawn  upon  for  new 
loans."  The  change,  as  this  and 
other  papers  explain,  is  merely 
in  the  emphasis.  "  Herbert  C. 
Hoover's  protest  against  hysteria  and  exaggeration  in  appeals 
to  the  American  people  in  behalf  of  Europe  should  not  be  mis- 
understood," remarks  the  Chicago  Daily  News  (Tnd.),  which 
goes  on  to  explain  that  "it  is  not  intended  to  discourage  proper 
and  necessary  aid  to  Old-World  countries,  not  to  give  cheer  and 
comfort  to  American  speculators  and  profiteers."     Further: 

"The  American  people  are  not  to  be  called  upon  to  do  the  im- 
possible, or  to  make  superhuman  sacrifices.  They  are  not  to  be 
asked  to  send  their  capital  out  of  their  own  markets,  or  to  sub- 
mit to  additional  tax  burdens.  Certain  relatively  minor  mea- 
sures of  relief  and  benevolence  are  proposed  by  the  Grain  Cor- 
poration and  the  Treasury  Department,  but  the  general  problem 
is  of  a  purely  business  nature. 

"Europe  is  not  begging  for  alms;  it  is  in  need  of  commercial 
credits.  It  wants  raw  materials,  machinery,  and,  for  a  time,  food- 
stuffs. It  wants  to  resume  production  on  a  normal  scale  and  to 
sell  its  goods  in  order  to  maintain  its  purchasing  power. 

"  It  is  clearly  to  our  interest  thus  to  aid  Europe  and  assure  our- 
selves of  good  permanent  customers.  We  must  not  live  in  a 
fool's  paradise  and  reckon  on  tremendous  exports  and  favorable 
trade  balances.     Europe  can  not  continue  to  buy  heavily  unless 


THE   DOCTOR'S  PRESCRIPTION. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 
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in  turn  it  soils — if  not  to  us,  then  to  others- 
America,  to  Russia." 


-to  China,  to  South 


Mr.  Hoover's  statement,  the  opening  sentenee  of  which  we 
have  already  quoted,  goes  on  to  say  of  Europe's  need  and  our 
duty: 

"Aside  from  some. seeoadarj'  measures  by  our  Government, 
the  problem  is  one  of  ratification  of  peace  and  ordinary  business 
processes,  and  not  one  of  increasing  our  burdeaof  taxation.  Our 
taxes  are  now  600  per  cent,  over  prewar  rates.  We  simply  can 
not  increase  this  burden.  Rather  the  problem  is  one  of  early 
reduction. 

"By  secondary  measures  I  mean  that  some  dozen  cities  in 
central  and  Sojithern  Europe  need  breadstuffs  on  credit  from 
the  Grain  Corporation  to  prevent  actual  starvation,  and  that  the 
Allies  are  asking  for  temporary'  delay  in  paying  interest  on  our 
government  loans  to  them.     The  Allies  can  not  pay  this  year, 


d 
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i-ooKs  LIKE  Herbert's  in  for  a  proposal. 

— Gibbs  in  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

In  any  event.  The  actual  situation  ^•aries  with  every  country 
in  Europe,  and  generalities  are  not  worth  print  paper.  The 
European  neutral  countries  have  made  money  from  the  war 
and  have  asked  no  favors  and  given  none. 

"Outside  of  interest  to  the  Allies,  Great  Britain  states  that 
they  want  nothing  but  commercial  credits.  These  she  can  al- 
ways obtain  if  she  i)uts  up  her  amjile  collateral  assets  in  South 
America,  China,  etc.  France  also  has  unpledged  foreign  assets 
that  would  cover  most  of  her  important  needs. 

"  It  would  also  appear  that  the  70,000,000  people  of  prosperous 
nations  who  have;  not  suffered  in  the  war  should  also  aid  in 
European  relief.  The  American  people  are  now  finding  $7,- 
(KK),0()0  a  month  in  cliarity  for  feeding  three  millions  of  cliildren 
and  fighting  disease.  If  we  contribute  bread  supply  on  govern- 
ment credit  to  these;  starving  cities,  plus  business  credits,  we  will 
he  doing  our  sliarc  of  world  responsibility. 

"  If  we  do  undertake  the  solution  of  the;  bread  question  by  our 
CJovernment,  our  action  will  benefit  and  protect  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  from  infection  of  anarchy  and  chaos.  Poland 
is  the  sole  shield  of  Kurope  from  liolshevik  invasion.  If  we  ex- 
tend tliis  help,  it  should  b*-  upon  fonsidcration  that  the;  stronger 
nations  in  Europe  will  do  their  full  i)art  in  many  dire(!tions. 

"Many  p<'oi)I('  of  Kurope  are  not  at  work.  For  instance, 
their  coal  production  is  less  than  seventy  per  cent.,  and  their 
economic  demoralization  is  in  a  great  degree  due  to  this  alone. 
Only  they  can  rciTiedy  it. 

"Our  CJovcrnmeril  has  a  large;  surplus  of  wheat  flour,  acquired 
by  it  under  the  wheat  guaranty.  In  the  ordinary  (course  we 
should  hold  it  for  cash  from  forctign  nations.  We  <!Ould  solve 
the  bre'ad  situation  in  the  do/.em  critical  centers  in  Euroj)e  if  the 
Grain  C'orporafion  were  to  sell  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  our 


suri>lus  wheat  and  flour  on  credit  to  meet  these  acute  situations. 
The  difference  between  these  credits  and  cash  is  the  difference 
between  starvation  and  existence  to  them 

"Bulgaria,  Greater  Serbia,  Roumania,  South  Russia,  and 
Turkey  (except  Armenia),  have  a  surplus  of  food  this  year  and 
can  export  it.  If  they  control  the  import  of  silk  stockings, 
perfume,  and  other  non-essentials,  they  can  procure  their  other 
imports,  or  at  least  live  until  they  do  it  on  a  business  basis. 
Hungary  could  feed  herself  if  Roumania  would  return  the  cattle 
and  grain  she  abstracted  last  summer. 

"We  are,  therefore,  left  with  Finland,  Belgium,  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Austria  to  consider.  Austria  is  the  sorest  point  in 
Europe,  and  while  she  must  be  fed  this  winter,  the  AUies  should 
be  made  to  realize  that  any  assistance  from  us  is  upon  condition 
that  she  is  free  to  make  such  political  associations  as  will  take 
her  out  of  a  perpetual  poorhouse. 

"Most  European  statesmen  naturally  desire  to  please  their 
people  by  borrowing  from  our  Government  to  revive  prosperity 
overnight,  but  to  mj^  mind  the  one  essential  thing  for  all  these 
countries  which  can  not  provide  for  themselves  out  of  normal 
commerce  is  to  feed  their  people  over  this  winter  and  to  defer 
immediate  rehabilitation  of  this  specialized  industry  until  the 
world  recovers  sufficiently  for  them  to  secure  commercial  credits 
and  private  capital. 

"The  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  action  of  our  Govern- 
ment, outside  the  temporary  deferring  of  interest,  is  reduced  to 
helping  out  the  bread  supply  of  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  Etu-ope.  This  is  only  an  echo  of  the  job  that  oiu* 
Government  had  to  undertake  in  the  year  ending  August  1  last 
in  saving  Europe  from  famine.  Therefore,  no  such  situation 
exists  as  that  which  confronted  us  last  year  at  this  time,  and 
there  is  no  ground  for  hysteria  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

"  The  world  needs  to  get  away  from  the  notion  of  governmental 
help,  both  internally  and  externally,  and  get  back  to  work  and 
to  business." 

Mr.  Hoover  added  further  illuminating  information  about 
conditions  in  Europe  w^hen  he  appeared  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  sixpport  of  Secretary  Glass's  plan  to 
establish,  through  the  United  States  Grain  Corporation,  final 
government  credits  amounting  to  .^150,000,000  to  feed  the 
starving  sections  of  Europe's  population  until  the  next  harvest. 
He  said,  according  to  the  New  York  Commercial,  that  the  United 
States  has  supplied  about  .$2,250,000,000  to  Europe  in  the  past 
year,  and  that  aU  of  this,  except  about  $12,000,000,  which  repre- 
sents the  cost  of  feeding  4,000,000  undernourished  children  as  a 
charity,  will  be  repaid.  General  conditions  in  Europe,  he  said, 
have  in  the  main  improved  beyond  expectation,  but  the  situation 
is  still  so  acute  in  Austria,  Poland,  and  Armenia  as  to  endanger 
the  whole  financial  fabric  of  Europe.  Of  conditions  in  Austria, 
which  are  "the  worst  in  all  Europe,"  he  said: 

"The  need  for  food  has  become  so  great  that  famous  art-works 
in  the  National  Gallery  have  been  offered  as  security  for  loans. 
But  I  feel  certain  the  United  States  will  not  engage  in  such  a 
form  of  pawnbroking. 

"Austria  has  no  coal,  and  can  not  get  grain  in  quantity  be- 
cause of  the  low  value  of  her  money. 

"  I  hesitate  to  go  into  the  political  situation.  But  it  is  the  seat 
of  the  trouble.  Austria  now  has  no  hope  of  being  anything  more 
than  a  perpetual  poorhouse.  I  will  say  that  this  was  brought 
about  without  American  inspiration. 

"If  Austria  is  made  a  perp(>tual  mendicant,  the  United  States 
should  not  ])rovide  the  charity.  We  should  give  fidl  notice 
that  those  who  undertake  to  maintain  the  present  status  must 
pay  the  bills." 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hoover's  statement  eminent 
citizens  of  nine  nations  have  joined  in  a  memorial  to  their 
governments  directing  attention  to  the  danger  of  bankruptcy 
and  anarchy  in  Europe.  This  memorial,  says  the  New  York 
Tribune,  "constitutes  an  appeal  to  the  Reparation  Commission 
for  moderation  in  its  demands  on  the  defeated  nations  in  the 
war;  an  appi^al  for  governments  to  arrt^st  inflation  and  meet  in- 
evitable bur(l(>ns  by  increasing  their  revenue  rather  than  by 
incn^asing  their  debts;  and  a  call  upon  the  people  to  work 
and  save." 

America,  out  of  its  abundance,  will  do  all  it  can  for  the  coun- 
tries that  still  need  her  sustaining  hand,  r(>marks  the  Now  York 
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Evening  Mail  (Ind.),  but  "to  the  rest  of  the  world  Mr.  Hoover's 
statement  ought  to  come  with  the  force  of  a  sensible  reminder 
of  their  duty  and  opportunity  to  go  to  work."  Noting  that 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Switzerland 
have  all  profited  by  the  war,  the  Chicago  Tribune  thinks  that 
"they  might  be  reminded  that  we  shall  expect  them  to  do  then* 
part  in  reconstruction."  "America  never  yet  has  shirked  its 
duty  to  less  fortunate  peoples  when  overtaken  by  some  emer- 
gency," says  the  Kansas  City  Star  (Ind.),  "but  it  wants  to  be 
sure  that  the  help  is  really  essential."  "Americans  are  sick  and 
tired  of  having  all  the  mendicants  in  Clu'istendom  continually 
pouring  tales  of  distress  in  their  ears,"  declares  the  Detroit 
Journal  (Ind.).  "Even  before  the  end  of  the  war  there  was 
some  disposition  to  take  advantage  of  America's  wealth  and 
generosity  to  an  undue  extent,"  thinks  the  Newark  Nors  (Ind.); 
and  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail  (Rep.)  reminds  us  that 
"charity  too  abundantly  exercised,  or  unwnsely  exercised, 
breeds  mendicancy  and  produces  the  effect  which  it  is  primarily 
designed  to  remove."     In  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.)  we  read: 

"Newspaper  head-line  readers  were  surprized  to  find  Herbert 
Hoover  playing  the  part  of  the  cruel  beadle  and  refusing  the 
European  Oliver  Twist  his  second  bowl  of  gruel.  If  they  had 
followed  Mr.  Hoover's  career  a  little  more  attentively  they  would 
have  found  comparatively  little  that  was  new  in  his  statement 
of  to-day.  He  has  been,  all  along,  a  disciple  of  Samuel  Smiles 
and  a  believer  in  self-help.  Tho  it  fell  to  him  to  conduct  the 
biggest  soup-kitchen  in  history,  he  does  not  believe  in  soup- 
kitchens.  He  has  urged  consistently  that  we  assist  Em-ope 
only  until  she  can  assist  herself 

"Bluntness  is  one  of  Mr.  Hoover's  virtues.  He  wiU  not 
condone  what  he  thinks  are  the  blunders  of  the  Allies.  He  raps 
England  for  asking  for  credit  when  she  could  get  it  without 
asking  by  pledging  available  collateral,  Italy  for  maintaining 
her  army  when  she  has  no  enemy,  and  the  Paris  Conference  for 
the  economic  isolation  of  Austria.  He  is  for  feeding  every  hungry 
mouth  in  Europe  that  can  not  otherwise  be  fed.  But  he  is  also 
for  teaching  Europe  a  lesson." 

Talk  of  Mr.  Hoover  as  a  possible  Pi-esidential  candidate  is 
gaining  momentum,  the  newspaper  correspondents  report.  His 
statement  on  Europe's  needs  and  our  responsibility,  says  the 
New  York  Times,  was  interpreted  in  some  sections  as  "the  open- 


THE  HAND  THAT'S  STRETCHED  TOWARD  THE  WEST. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 

ing  move  in  a  campaign  to  make  him  prominent  in  the  field  of 
candidates  for  the  Presidency."  Mr.  Hoover  would  never  be- 
come a  candidate,  declares  his  friend  and  associate,  United  States 
Wheat  Director  Julius  H.  Barnes,  unless  there  were  "indisputa- 
ble evidence  of  spontaneous  and  universal  popular  demand." 


THE    "RED"   PERIL   TO   ASIA 

THE  TRUCE  OF  THE  BOLSHEVIZED  BEAR  now 
walking  manfully  enough  through  his  enemies  to  the 
east  and  south  must  either  be  rejected  or  accepted  by  the 
Western  nati'  s,  it  is  recognized  both  here  and  abroad.  The 
Allies,  declares  Mr.  J.  L.  Gar^dn  in  the  London  Observer,  must 
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CARRYING  ON. 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

consider  two  things:  "They  must  explore  every  possibility  of 
peace  with  the  Bolsheviki,  consistent  with  their  own  political 
security,  as  well  as  the  immense  economic,  commercial,  and 
financial  advantage  such  action  would  bring  to  all  civilization." 
Then,  "if  it  is  plain  that  such  a  peace  is  not  attainable,  they 
must  next  consider  all  means  of  making  effective  war."  One  of 
our  own  editors  suggests  a  third  choice,  observing  that  the  Allies 
"can  continue  with  the  blockade  and  remain  otherwise  passive, 
or  they  can  undertake  active  military  operations  against  the 
Soviet  Government,  or  they  can  open  the  way  for  peace  with  the 
Moscow  authorities."  Bolshevik  negotiators  have  succeeded 
in  arranging  an  armistice  with  Esthonia,  and  have  not  given 
up  hope  of  making  peace  with  their  other  Baltic  neighbors. 
As  one  press  correspondent  puts  it,  "the  Baltic  states  are  simul- 
taneously exchanging  olive-branches  wth  Soviet  Russia  and 
lunging  at  her  with  the  sword."  There  have  been  rumors  of  a 
British  plan  to  recognize  the  Soviet  Government,  and  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  The  Westininster  Gazette  said  of  the  Russian 
situation  recently:  "  It  is  now  understood  that  the  British  would 
prefer  to  make  peace  if  it  were  possible."  "Peace  is  coming," 
declares  Maxim  Litvinoff,  the  Bolshevik  commissioner  who  has 
been  conferring  with  the  British  on  the  repatriation  of  war- 
prisoners.  One  of  the  Soviet  delegation  at  the  Baltic  conference 
at  Dorpat  has  asserted  that  his  Government  will  make  great  peace 
concessions  to  the  Entente  Powers.  Soviet  Russia,  he  is  quoted 
as  saying,  "would  be  glad  to  disband  its  entire  force  of  three 
million  men  if  peace  with  the  world  could  be  achieved."  The 
Socialist  New  York  Call  believes  that  the  year  is  opening  "favor- 
ably for  the  defeat  of  all  the  imperialist  designs  against  Russia" 
and  for  "the  prospect  of  a  peace  that  will  enable  the  Russian 
masses  to  consolidate  the  fruits  of  the  revolution."  Various 
spokesmen  for  the  Bolshevik  regime  emphasize  the  "  Red " 
victories  and  the  strength  of  the  "  Red  "  armies,  as  do  also  pro- 
Bolshevik  Socialists  like  Robert  Minor,  who  in  a  Call  interview 
predicts  the  complete  success  of  the  Soviet  legions  if  the  fighting 
is  not  soon  brought  to  a  halt.  The  Call  characterizes  the  recent 
"sweep  of  the  Soviet  armies  against  all  the  enemies  of  the  Soviet 
power  "  as  "one  of  the  most  remarkable  achievements  in  history, " 
and  "back  of  the  armies  is  a  social  and  political  regime  more 
stable  than  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  nations  that  have  backed 
Kolehak,  Denikin,  and  company."  The  military  strength  of  the 
Soviet  Government  is  acknowledged  even  by  these  editors  who 
regret  it  most.     The  most  decisive  turn  in  the  Russian  civil 
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war  since  Trotzky  and  Lenine  came  into  power  took  place  just 
before  and  just  after  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  says  the 
New  York  Tribune,  which  goes  on  to  note  briefly  just  what  has 
happened: 

"In  Siberia  the  Bolsheviki  have  captured  Krasnoyarsk,  about 
650  miles  west  of  Kolehak's  capital,  Irkutsk.  In  Turkestan 
they  have  taken  Bokhara,  seat  of  the  most  powerful  of  Tatar 
emirs,  situated  only  two  hundred  miles  from  the  Afghan  fron- 
tier. The  'Red'  armies  have  made  important  gains  on  the 
Caspian  coast,  where  their  advance  is  menacing  Persia.  In 
southeastern  Russia  they  inflicted  what  seems  a  telling  defeat 
on  the  volunteer  army  of  Denikin,  conquered  Xovo-Cherkask, 
capital  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  and  a  line  of  other  cities  on  the 
Sea  of  Azov.  As  a  partial  offset  to  Bolshevik  victories  in  the 
east,  southeast,  and  south,  in  the  northwest  the  combined 
Lettish  and  Polish  armies  have  chased  the  'Reds'  from  the 
important  river  fortress  of  Dvinsk,  thereby  establishing  the 
superiority  of  the  anti-Bolshevik  forces  in  the  Baltic  region. 

"Dispatches  received  in  Washington  admit  the  fatal  character 
of  the  blows  inflicted  by  the  Bolshe\'iki  on  Kolehak  and  Denikin. 
The  former  is  reported  as  being  practically  out  of  the  field.  In 
less  than  two  months  the  Bolsheviki  have  swept  from  the  fron- 
tier of  European  Russia  eastward  along  the  Siberian  Railway, 
captured  Omsk,  the  original  seat  of  the  Kolehak  government,  and 
covered  half  of  the  1,200  miles  separating  that  city  from  Irkutsk, 
where  Kolehak's  headquarters  had  been  removed.  The  pre- 
carious situation  of  the  latter  was  turned  into  disaster  by  events 
behind  his  rapidly  crumbling  front,  especially  the  falling  away 
of  the  Czecho-Slovak  troops,  who  had  originally  assisted  him 
into  power,  and  the  revolt  of  Social  Revolutionaries  (formerly 
the  adherents  of  Kerensky)  in  Vladivostok,  Irkutsk,  and  other 
towns.  Thus  the  hope  that  Kolehak  would  be  able  to  make  a 
stand  at  Lake  Baikal  was  shattered,  and  the  rescue  of  Trans- 
baikalia and  the  Pacific  provinces  of  Asiatic  Russia  now  de- 
volves entirely  on  the  Japanese,  who  already  have  taken  ener- 
getic measures  to  check  the  'Red'  advance." 

The  Tribune  writer  notes  that  the  "Red"  armies  have  three 
advantages  in  their  fight  against  the  forces  of  Kolehak,  Denikin, 
and  the  rest.  First,  they  have  vastly  superior  numbers ;  secondly, 
they  are  in  possession  of  the  military  stores  accumidated  under 
the  Czar  for  an  army  of  several  millions;  and,  finally,  they 
command  interior  lines  of  communication.  It  seems  to  this 
-rt-riter  that  recent  events  signify  "that  the  Bolsheviki  are 
abandoning  the  hope  of  settling  accounts  Avith  their  enemies  in 
the  West  and  are  concentrating  all  their  efforts  and  energies 
in  establishing  their  power  in  the  East,  with  a  southward  sweep 
through  Afghanistan  and  an  invasion  of  India  as  a  possible 
ultimate  goal."  This  last  design  is  said  to  have  been  "estab- 
lished for  some  time  by  the  negotiations  conducted  with  the 
Emir  of  Afglianistan  and  by  their  cami)aigns  among  the  tribes 
of  Turkestan  and  in  Persia." 

The  complete  elimination  of  the  forces  which  have  been  led  by 
General  D<'nikin,  writes  Harold  Williams  from  southern  Russia 
to  the  New  York  Times,  would  enable  the  Bolshevik  power  to 
turn  against  Poland  and  push  its  way  into  exhausted  central 
Europe,  "there  to  overthrow  the  governments  that  have  just 
been  beginning  to  find  their  feet."  And  another  danger  is 
noted: 

"  If  the  Bokshevild  swept  through  to  the  Caucasus  they  would 
liave  little  troubh;  in  overwhelming  Azerbaiyan  and  Cleorgia  and 
would  be  at  full  liberty  to  exploit  the  Pan- Islamic  movement 
which  they  are  now  assiduously  fomenting.  Among  the  Cau- 
casian hill  tribes  Persians,  Azerl)aiyan,  Tatars,  and  Turks  are 
carrying  on  active  propaganda  in  andcipation  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Bolsheviki;  and  the  establishment  of  Soviet  power  on  the 
borders  of  Persia  and  Turkey  would  create  dangers  demanding 
from  (jlreat  Britain  a  far  greater  expenditure  in  arms  and  men 
than  that  which  so  many  now  grudge  to  Denikin." 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  that  lead  several  of  our  newspapers 
to  remark  that  it  was  more  than  a  mere  idle  boast  when  the  Bol- 
.sheviki  sent  out  from  Moscow  their  New-year's  pr(;dietion  that 
before  the  end  of  1020  "there  will  be  Soviels  at  Berlin,  Wash- 
ington, Paris,  and    London.     Soviet  authority  will  be  supreme 


through  the  world."  But  why  then,  asks  the  Boston  Herald, 
should  Leniiie,  when  his  comrades  are  boasting  of  victories, 
"confess  and  supplicate  in  the  same  breath?"  The  Herald  tries 
to  answer: 

"For  one  reason,  because  starvation  is  his  chief  recruiting- 
sergeant;  for  another,  because  the  whole  Soviet  system  is  near  the 
point  of  financial  and  economic  collapse.  This  is  established  by 
the  memorandum  on  the  Russian  situation  just  furnished  to 
Congress  by  Secretary  Lansing.  Here  is  a  document,  but- 
tressed with  ample  quotations  from  Soviet  newspapers  and  litera- 
ture, which  convicts  the  Bolsheviki  out  of  their  own  mouths. 
Lenine's  journal  in  IMoscow,  the  Izvestia,  shows  that  the  attempt 
to  carry  on  Soviet  government  in  Russia  since  the  revolution 
resulted  for  the  first  half  of  1919  in  a  deficit  of  28,744,702,112 
rubles,  and  that,  even  taking  depreciated  Aalue  into  account, 
the  loss  has  inflicted  on  the  country  a  vast  issue  of  almost  worth- 
less paper  money.  The  Sever nayn  Komniuna,  another  'Red' 
organ,  states  that  'there  is  a  shortage  of  provisions,  fuel,  soap,  and 
other  commodities  that  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  public 
health,'  and  that  as  a  result  'contagious  diseases  are  spreading 
everywhere.'  The  memorandum  discounts  the  cry  so  often  heard 
against  the  blockade  of  Soviet  Russia  as  'a  sentimental  appeal 
with  ulterior  political  motive':  even  under  war-conditions  the 
country  exported  far  more  food  than  it  needed  for  home  eon- 
sumption.  And  the  Bolsheviki  admit  that  they  have  the  food, 
but  can  not  distribute  it. 

"These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  Lenine  asks  for  peace. 
What  would  he  do  with  it  if  the  Allies  were  ready  to  compromise 
with  him  and  his  associates,  described  by  Secretary  Lansing  as 
'a  very  small  group  who  use  the  most  opportunistic  and  tyran- 
nical methods,  including  "mass  terror,"  with  the  aim  of  'making 
their  movement  a  world-wide  social  revolution?'  During  the 
war  Trotzky  declared  that  'if,  in  awaiting  the  imminent  prole- 
tarian flood  in  Europe,  Russia  should  be  forced  to  conclude  peace 
with  the  present-day  governments  of  the  Central  Powers,  it 
would  be  a  pro\dsional,  temporary,  and  transitory  peace.'  And 
Zinoviev,  president  of  the  Petrograd  Soviet,  said  of  'a  Peace  with 
the  Allies,'  when  it  was  first  mooted,  that  'we  should  use  the 
breathing-space  so  obtained  in  order  to  gather  our  strength  to 
keep  up  the  world-wide  propaganda.'  Manifestly  the  Lenine- 
Trotzky  regime  is  working  for  its  second  wind.  Are  the  Allies 
willing  to  pin  their  faith  to  a  new  'scrap  of  paper'?" 

In  the  absence  of  any  definite  recent  announcement  of  Ameri- 
can policy  toward  Russia,  our  newspapers  call  attention  to  the 
Lansing  memorandum  on  Bolshevism  quoted  in  the  above  edi- 
torial from  the  Boston  Herald.  A  further  explanation  of  our 
policy  is  found  in  a  letter  written  by  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Phillips  to  Mr.  Demarest  Lloyd,  made  public  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  and  printed  in  a  Boston  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times. 
JMr.  Phillips  says  our  Government  has  not^as  yet  been  the  vic- 
tim of  any  serious  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  anti-"Red  "  Russians. 

"With  respect  to  the  Bolsheviki,  however,  we  have  had  prac- 
tically nothing  but  bad  faith.  Bad  faith  is  the  avowed  essence 
of  Bolshevik  diplomacy,  ^nd  its  avowed  idterior  purpose  is  to 
obtain  every  possible  opportunity  for  the  spread  of  its  sub- 
versive doctrines." 

One  decision  has,  however,  been  made  by  our  Government 
which  meets  with  considerable  ])ress  approval.  It  is  the  an- 
nouncement from  Washington  that  the  last  of  our  forces  in 
Siberia,  now  numbering  about  eight  thousand  men,  will  be 
withdrawn  immediately  after  the  American  Railroad  Com- 
mission and  the  Czecho-Slovak  troops  ha-\-e  left  Siberia,  perhaps 
as  soon  as  the  end  of  next  month.  While  some  i)apers,  like  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail,  look  ui)on  the  sending  of  our  soldiers 
to  Siberia  as  having  been  a  blunder  in  (he  first  place,  the  New 
York  Times  is  inclined  to  think  that  by  its  mere  presence  this 
little  army  probably  accomplished  some  good  for  a  time;  "and 
it  is  now  being  withdrawn  because  it  could  prol)ably  do  no  more 
good  and  might  gc^t  into  considerable  trouble."  The  defense 
of  Siberia  against  the  Bolsheviki  is  now  left  to  Japan,  whose 
presence  in  eastern  Sib(;ria  arouses  mixed  feelings  among  our 
editors,  some*  of  whom  are  as  emphatic  in  expressions  of  con- 
litleuce  in  Japan's  good  faith  as  others  are  in  expressing  distrust. 
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EFFECTS   OF    THE    WILSON-BRYAN    SPLIT 
ON  DEMOCRATIC   PROSPECTS 

THE  DISASTROUS  RESULT  of  the  Republican  split 
of  eight  ye>ars  ago  is  not  forgotten  by  the  Republiean 
editors  who  now  seize  hopefully  iipon  the  differences  of 
opinion  between  President  Wilson  and  JSIr.  Bryan,  made  mani- 
fest at  the  Jackson-day  dinner,  as  an  indication  that  the  tables 
are  to  be  turned  and  that,  in  the  words  of  one  New  York  editor, 
"what  Roosevelt  and  Taft  did  in  the  way  of  wrec^king  the 
Republican  party  in  1912,  Wilson  and  Bryan  are  doing  for  the 
Democratic  party  to-day."  It  seems  to  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle- 
Telegraph  (Rep.)  that  "the  most  crying  need  of  the  Democrats 
just  now  is  for  a  league  to  prevent  disastrous  war  witliin  tlieir 
own  party."  The  Minneapolis  Tribune  (Rep.)  thinks  the  split 
between  the  Democratic  leaders  can  "hardly  fail  to  extend  down 
through  the  rank  and  file,"  the  Omaha  Bee  (Rep.)  agrees  that  it 
is  serious,  and  the  Albany  Journal  (Rep.),  speaking  for  many 
party  organs,  observes  that  it  "makes  it  more  nearly  certain 
than  it  was  before  that  the  Republican  party  will  come  again  into 
its  own  for  the  good  of  the  nation."  As  a  mere  political  spectacle, 
the  Nebraska  State  Journal  (Rep.)  finds  it  most  interesting; 
"the  world  loves  a  fight  and  will  now  watch  Wilson  and  Bryan 
at  some  cost  of  news  space  to  Georges  Carpentier  and  Jack 
Dempsey. ' '  The  Baltimore  News,  an  independent  daily  with 
Republican  leanings,  gleefully  remarks  that  IMr.  Bryan  "has 
certainly  thrust  his  knife  home  and  turned  it  round  in  the  heart 
of  the  single  great  issue  on  which  Mr.  Wilson  sought  to  prove 
his  control  of  the  party."  Using  a  more  modern  figure,  the 
Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune  (Rep.)  observes  that  whatever  the 
objective  of  the  Bryan  over-the-top  movement,  "it  must  be  eon- 
ceded  that  he  has  put  down  a  sensational  barrage,  and  the  quality 
of  ammunition  evidenced  in  his  high  explosives  is  of  tht^  best." 

But  there  is  something  deeper  here  than  a  personal  warfare 
between  two  great  party  leaders,  several  Republican  papers 
point  out.     They  see  an  elemental  division  in  the  party  itself. 


"First,  the  dissent  of  the  old-line  Democrats  from  the  sur- 
render of  the  American  right  to  national  self-control — a  sur- 
render glaring  in  Mr.  Wilson's  strange  Treaty  and  Covenant. 
Only  the  party  whip  has  kept  these  men  in  line.  And  now  one 
who  claims  to  be  as  loyal  a  Democrat  as  Mr.  Wilson,  and  who 
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William  Jennings  Bryan  has  been  in  close  conference  with  Demo- 
cratic leaders  regarding  the  campaign  of  1920.  —  Washington 
Dispatch. 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News. 

Mr.  Bryan's  defiance  at  the  Jackson-day  dinner  represents  the 
entire  opposition  to  President  Wilson  within  the  Democratic 
ranks,  the  Asheville  Times  (Rep.)  asserts;  and  this  opposition, 
the  Troy  Times  (Rep.)  points  out,  is  twofold: 
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WHAT,   AGAIN  ? 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

was  the  party  leader  longer,  dares  to  revolt,  and  he  knows  that 
he  will  have  a  following. 

"But  even  more  fundamental  is  an  inherent  disagreement 
between  the  radical  and  the  conservative  elements  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  The  radicals  have  never  really  trusted  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  was  on  record  in  speeches  and  writings  as  a  conservative. 
His  concessions  have  been  regarded  by  those  forces  that  three 
times  nominated  Mr.  Bryan  as  dictated  by  opportunism.  But 
the  radicals  have  always  loved  'the  boy  orator  of  the  Platte,' 
and,  in  these  times  of  social  unrest  after  the  war,  turn  to  him  as  a 
leader  as  to  one  of  their  own  kind  and  spirit." 

The  Manchester  Union  (Rep.),  e\'incing  a  regard  for  the 
"Great  Commoner,"  somewhat  characteristic  of  Republican 
editors  at  this  time,  acquits  Mr.  Bryan  of  any  responsibility 
for  the  party  schism — "Woodrow  Wilson  alone  must  bear  the 
responsibility  for  the  divided  ranks  of  democracy."  The  Topeka 
Capital  (Rep.)  agrees  that  it  was  the  President's  JaCkson-day 
letter  which  "spilled  the  beans."  Step  by  step,  says  Senator 
Capper's  paper,  "the  President's  unyielding  and  uncompromising 
disposition  has  destroyed  his  leadership  until  at  last  not  even  his 
own  party  leaders  remain  behind  him."  Thus,  concludes  the 
Oshkosh  Northwestern  (Rep.),  the  Democrats  "wUl  start  this 
year's  political  campaign  under  divided  leadership  and  con- 
flicting counsels"  with  the  consequence  that — 

"One  faction  naturally  wiU  insist  on  following  the  President's 
advice,  resorting  [to  logical  arguments  that  party  prestige 
and  influence  will  be  sacrificed  if  the  Administration  is  dis- 
credited and  its  work  is  practically  repudiated.  The  other 
faction,  which  probably  will  be  quite  as  numerous,  will  be 
ready  to  accept  and  adopt  the  Bryan  program,  thereby  tacitly 
admitting  that  the  present  party  leaders  have  failed  in  their 
efforts  and  undertakings,  and  that  the  party  policy  must  be 
altered  as  a  matter  of  expediency.  And  no  matter  which  horn  of 
this  dilemma  is  accepted,  it  will  mean  confusion,  antagonisms, 
suspicions,  and  criticisms  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Demo- 
crats, with  little  prospect  t>hey  again  will  get  together  in  united 
and  harmonious  effort  dm-ing  the  coming  Presidential  campaign. 
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"This  confusion  and  disa^eement  among  the  Democrats 
not  only  will  hamper  and  nullify  much  of  their  campaign  efforts, 
but  it  also  promises  to  have  a  similar  effect  on  the  plans  and 
work  of  the  Democratic  national  Administration  during  the 
remainder  of  Wilson's  term  in  office.  Without  the  confidence 
and  support  even  of  the  members  of  his  own  party,  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  powerless  to  finish  up  the  work  and  plans  already 
started,  or  to  start  anything  new  with  hope  of  successful  ac- 
complishment. National  affairs  will  come  to  a  standstill, 
in  other  words,  save  only  as  pressing  necessity  for  action  brings 
agreement  between  Republicans  and  Democrats  in  Congress. 
Fortunately,  this  will  last  only  until  a  Republican  President  is 
installed,  a  year*  from  next  March." 

When  we  turn  to  the  Democratic  press  we  find  a  few  ad- 
missions that  such  "Trouble  on  the  Eve  of  Battle,"  to  quote 
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SOUNDING  THE   KEY-NOTE  FOR   1920. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

an  Arkansas  Gazette  (Dem.)  head-line,  is  a  serious  matter.  Mr. 
Bryan,  says  the  Little  Rock  daily,  "who  is  still  strong  in  spots 
throughout  the  country,  has  taken  the  step  that  may  divide 
the  party  when  unity  is  absolutely  necessary."  The  fight  may 
be  a  spectacular  one,"  says  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Dem.),  and 
it  is  "more  significant  than  the  break  between  Blaine  and 
Harrison  bcscause  Harrison  never  loomed  so  big  as  a  leader  as 
lias  the  President."  The  Savannah  News  (Dem.)  thinks  serious 
trouble  by  no  means  unlikely;  "there  are  enough  Democrats 
who  do  not  like  Mr.  Wilson  and  enough  Democrats  who  do  like 
Mr.  Bryan  and  enough  others  who  are  A\illing  to  jump  any  way 
for  th(!ir  own  pcjlitical  j)ref(!rment  to  make  of  the  issue  between 
the  President  and  Mr.  Bi'yan  one  that  may  grow  to  disastrous 
size." 

But  an  apparent  majority  of  Democratic  party  leaders  and 
editors  minimize  the  "split"  and  its  political  consequences.  "If 
this  is  a  party  split,  it  comes  at  a  most  fortunate  time,"  says 
Secretary  of  the  Intcfrior  Lane;  "political  history  teaches  that  a 
party  split  in  January  means  a  party  victory  in  Novembtjr." 
Democrats  in  Congress  friendly  to  both  Mr.  Bryan  and  the 
President  will  not  admit,  according  to  a  New  York  World 
W'ashington  correspondfmt,  that  the;  differences  between  the 
two    party   leaders    are    irreconcilable.     And   hero   Mr.    Bryan 


himself  agrees.  In  a  Chicago  speech,  soon  after  the  Washington 
dinner,  he  said:  "The  President  and  I  differ  only  in  method 
and  not  in  purpose;  there  is  less  reason  to  talk  about  a  split 
here  than  in  any  other  conceivable  ease."  "When  I  get  through," 
added  Mr.  Wilson's  first  Secretary  of  State,  "the  Republicans 
and  those  who  are  anxious  to  believe  that  there  is  a  Democratic 
split  will  find  nothing  in  my  actions  or  speech  hostile  to  my 
party's  welfare."  The  Indianapolis  Times  (Dem.)  agrees  with 
Mr.  Bryan  that  he  and  the  President  "are  not  far  apart  after 
all."  The  Pittsburg  Post  (Dem.)  in  an  editorial  entitled,  "No 
'Split,'"  declares  that  "there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  "  between 
Wilson  and  Brj^-an  "on  the  principles  of  the  Peace  Treaty,"  and 
predicts  that  there  will  be  no  more  of  a  party  split  now  when 
the  two  men  differ  on  a  matter  of  procedure  than  there  was  when 
Bryan  left  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  "because  of  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  with  Wilson  over  methods  of  procedure  in  the 
controversy  with  Germany."  Republicans  looking  for  a 
Democratic  parallel  to  the  Roosevelt-Taft  division  wiU  be  dis- 
appointed, because,  according  to  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot, 
there  are  no  personal  differences  between  the  two  men — "at 
least  none  weighty  enough  to  threaten  anything  like  a  division 
of  the  party."  The  Pittsburg  Post  (Dem.)  explains  that 
while  differing  view-points  were  aired  in  the  speeches  at  the 
Jackson-day  dinner,  "through  all  the  discussion  by  the  Demo- 
crats was  seen  a  spirit  of  harmony  that  is  proof  against  dis- 
sension." The  difference  of  opinion  between  Wilson  and 
Bryan  "need  alarm  no  Democrat,"  agrees  the  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer  (Dem.).  This  paper — whose  owner,  Secretary 
Daniels,  apparently  has  no  difficulty  in  being  equally  loyal  to 
his  present  chief  and  his  old  political  leader — instead  of  seeing 
peril  in  a  divided  leadership,  asks  triumphantly:  "When  has  a 
political  party  in  America  been  blest  at  the  same  time  with 
two  such  men  of  courage,  vision,  and  devotion  to  the  public  weal 
as  Woodrow  Wilson  and  W.  J.  Bryan?  "  The  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  (Dem.),  tho  it  admits  that  "the  two  towering  per- 
sonaUties  in  the  Democratic  party"  differ  upon  such  vital  issues 
as  the  Treaty-ratification  program,  government  ownership  of 
railways,  and  prohibition,  proceeds  confidently: 

"There  is  little  likelihood  of  this  clash  resulting  in  a  split 
in  the  ranks  of  the  party  at  large.  The  old  organization  is  far 
too  firmly  cemented  at  this  time  to  break  easily.  The  leader- 
ship may  move  in  opposite  directions  for  a  time,  but  the  rank 
and  file  will  sit  steady.  It  will  not  participate  in  the  rocking  of 
the  boat." 

The  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.)  realizes  that  Republicans  will 
encourage  a  split  in  the  Democratic  party  and  also  any  tendency 
toward  a  "revival  of  Bryanism,"  but  it  beUeves  that  nearly 
all  Democrats  so  well  understand  the  pohtical  peril  involved 
"that  there  is  no  great  danger  of  any  wide-spread  movement" 
in  the  direction  of  either  a  division  or  of  Bryan  leadership.  In 
other  words,  Bryan  "can  not  be  prevented  from  making 
speeches  nor  from  doing  a  \'ariety  of  things  calculated  to  remind 
the  country  of  his  existence,  but  that  he;  Avill  prevail  upon  any 
considerable  number  of  Democrats  to  support  him  in  any  attack 
upon  the  Administration,  the  President,  or  the  policies  to  which 
the  party  is  now  committed  can  not  be  regarded  as  probable." 
The  Macon  Telegraph  (Dem.)  feels  certain  that  Mr.  Bryan 
Avill  fail  in  his  purpose  to  remake  the  Democratic  platform  to 
suit  him.self,  and  it  argues  that  a  split  whicli  will  mean  the  break- 
away of  Bryan  and  his  entire  following  would  not  be  a  disaster, 
but  rather  the  salvation  of  the  j)arty.     Wo  read: 

"The  Bryan  refennice  to  now  parti(>s  sj)ringing  up  can  not 
but  be  construed  as  indicating  tho  possibility  of  an  ultimate 
purpose  to  found  a  new  party,  headed  by  him  i)robably  with  the 
newspaper  support  of  Hearst  and  the  joining  of  Reed  and  Borah 
elements  from  both  the  old  i)arties.  It  would  be  tlie  b(>st  thing 
that  could  happen  for  the  Democratic  party,  purging  it  of  the 
radical  elements  which  have  been  tliu  sole  cause  of  what  public 
distrust  it  endures  to-day." 
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THIN   ICE. 

— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 
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WILL  IT  COME  TO  THIS  ? 

— IMorris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 


A   COLD    OUTLOOK. 


RAILROAD  MEN'S   NEW   KNIFE   FOR 
HIGH   PRICES 

IET  EVERY  PROFITEER  GET  OFF  THE  TRACK, 
and  "extremely  quickly,"  a  Kansas  editor  advises,  for 
— *  the  movement  of  the  Railway  Brotherhoods  to  establish 
cooperative  retail  stores  to  sell  necessities  to  railway  workers 
at  fair  prices  seems  a  most  significant  movement  to  the  Wichita 
Eagle.  If,  it  says,  "the  Brotherhoods  are  enabled  to  sell  food 
and  clothing  at  reasonable  prices  by  means  of  this  system,  the 
scheme  will  spread  like  Avild-fire.  It  will  be  extended  to  pro- 
ducing and  marketing  in  many  lines."  And  then,  it  is  asked, 
"where  will  the  profiteer  be  left?"  This  new  attempt  to  meet 
the  industrial  and  living  conditions  of  the  present  day  seems 
to  be  "far  more  hopeful  than  strikes,"  as  the  Boston  Herald 
sees  it.  The  development  of  such  a  plan,  involving  an  alliance 
between  organized  producers  and  organized  labor,  "a  co- 
operation working  both  ways,"  must  take  time,  the  Massachu- 
setts daily  admits,  "but  it  is  a  movement  in  the  right  direction; 
and  its  successful  operation  will  as  surely  lead  to  a  lowering  of 
prices  as  the  former  policy  of  strike  after  strike  for  advances  in 
wages  tends  to  raise  theni."  The  writer  of  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch  from  Washington  notes  that — 

"Failing  to  obtain  satisfactory  relief  from  the  high  cost  of 
living,  either  through  further  wage-advances  by  the  RailTOad 
Administration  or  from  the  an ti profiteering  campaign  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  officials  of  the  four  big  Railway  Brother- 
hoods and  the  railroad-shop  crafts  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  have  decided  to  seek  a  solution  for  them- 
selves through  cooperative  buying,  production,  and  distribution." 

An  Ail-American  Farmer-Labor  Cooperative  Commission 
has  been  organized  at  conferences  between  labor-leaders  and  the 
heads  of  farmers'  organizations.  A  statement  sent  out  by  B.  M. 
Jewell,  acting  president  of  the  Railway  Employees'  Department 
of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  contains  the  recognition  of  the  fact " 
that  "an  increase  in  pay  will  not  solve  the  problem"  of  high 
prices,  and  that  there  is  little  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  prose- 
cution of  profiteers,  since  the  only  way  to  deal  with  an  economic 


situation  is  with  economic  factors.  According'to  Mr.  Jewell,  the 
commission  will  form  an  alliance  of  farmers,  the  organized  pro- 
ducers, on  the  one  hand,  and  laborers,  or  organized  consumers, 
on  the  other,  and  it  will  "conduct  a  vigorous  campaign  for  direct 
dealing  between  farm  producers  and  city  consumers  and  as  soon 
as  feasible  between  city  producers  and  farm  consumers." 

But  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods  are  not  waiting  for  the  com- 
pletion of  these  elaborate  plans  before  going  ahead  with  their 
new  weapon  against  the  profiteer.  The  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers  expects  soon  to  put  into  effect  the  plan  for' 
organizing  the  cooperative  bank  authorized  before  the  war. 
And  the  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees  and 
Shop  Laborers  has  gone  much  further  and  has  done  enough 
already,  as  the  Chicago  Daily  News  notes,  to  show  "the  serious- 
ness with  Avhich  the  proposed  remedy  is  being  attempted." 
Officers  of  this  organization  intend  to  sell  members  horse-hide 
gloves  for  $1.41  which  now  cost  $2.50  retail,  and  overalls  for 
$2.79  instead  of  $4.  The  Brotherhood  has  purchased  a 
tubing  factory  in  New  York  State,  a  glove-factory  and  knitting- 
and  underwear-factories  in  Michigan,  and  is  negotiating  for  two 
mills  in  Toledo.  These  deals,  according  to  a  Detroit  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  World,  represent  an  initial  investment  of 
$1,000,000.  The  Brotherhood  has  also  taken  over  a  warehouse 
in  Ypsilanti,  in  Michigan,  and  will  shortly  open  warehouses 
in  Toronto  and  other  cities.  In  addition,  "  the  Brotherhood 
has  entered  into  contracts  with  overall-makers  and  manufac- 
turers of  other  articles  needed  in  the  work  of  railway  men." 

The  Pennsylvania  Labor  Herald  (Allentown),  in  a  press  dis- 
patch from  Detroit  containing  these  same  facts,  quotes  as  follows 
from  an  officer  of  this  Brotherhood,  which,  by  the  Avay,  is  said 
to  be  the  third  largest  in  the  ranks  of  union  labor: 

"This  is  something  more  than  a  weapon  against  profiteers. 
It  is  a  constructive  move.  There  never  were  so  many  middle- 
men crowded  in  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer. 
We  don't  aim  to  make  money.  If  we  face  a  loss  at  the  end 
of  the  year  it  will  be  no  great  disaster,  since  b}'  that  time  our 
members  will  easily  have  made  up  the  deficit  by  their  personal 
savings." 
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DRASTIC   SEDITION   LAWS 
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OWN  WITH  THE  DECLARATION  OF  IN- 
DEPENDENCE" is  the  startling  and  ironic 
slogan  of  the  New  York  World,  set  forth  in  an 
editorial  entitled  "Sedition."  This  newspaper,  in  examining 
the  latest  sedition  bill  to  be  placed  before  either  the  House  or 
Senate,  has  found  that  any  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
felony  ''who  either  orally  or  in  writing,  printing,  or  the  use  of 
any  sign,  symbol,  picture,  or  otherwise  shall  teach,  ...  or  en- 
courage forcible  resistance  to  or  destruction  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  or  its  Constitution."     Furthermore,  it  has 

learned  that,  according  to  "the       

acts  of  Congress,"  the  second 
paragraph  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  "is  defiantly  sedi- 
tious," in  that  it  proclaims — 

"That  whenever  any  form  of 
government  becomes  destruc- 
tive of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right 
of  the  people  to  alter  or  to 
abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new 
government,  laying  its  founda- 
tion on  such  principles  and  or- 
ganizing its  powers  in  such 
form  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  effect  their  safety  and 
happiness.  .  .  .  But  when  a  long 
train  of  abuses  and  usurpations 
pursuing  invariably  the  same 
object  evinces  a  design  to  reduce 
them  under  absolute  despotism, 
it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty, 
to  throw  off  such  government, 
and  to  provide  new  guards  for 
their  future  security." 


Hence  the  striking  slogan  of 
The  World.  In  an  almanac  which 
this  newspaper  publishes  is  print- 
ed the  whole  of  the  immcjrtal 
document,  and  its  publishers 
would  have  us  believe  that  they 
are  much  concerned  over  having 
spread  l)roadcast  the  "incendiary 
sentiments"  of  John  Adams,  the 

"seditious  utterances"  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and,  on  the  whole, 
"a  document  that  on  its  face  is  hideously  seditious  and  about 
to  be  banned  by  law;  a  docrument  that  most  impudently  insists 
that  there  are  circumstances  in  which  'forcible  resistance'  either 
to  government  or  to  'the  laws  and  authority  of  government' 
may  be  justified,  and  that  shows  no  proper  regard  whatever 
for  'constituted  gov^Tmiient  generally.'" 

The  cause  of  The  W'orlil'N  ironic  outy)urst  is  the  growing  num- 
ber of  bills  introduced  in  Washington  for  the  suppression  of 
sedition.  The  latest  and  most  stringent  of  these  is  the  Davey 
Bill.  This  drastic  measun-.  which  aims  to  eradicate  the  "parlor 
Bolshcviki,"  provides  the  death  penalty,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  jury,  for  persons  whose  activities  against  the  Govern- 
ment lead  to  d«'struction  of  life.  The  Federal  courts  would 
thus  have  the  same  power  that  now  resides  within  the  different 
States,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  alien  would  alik(! 
cotin"  within  its  jurisdiction. 

Th<!  Dav(!y  measure  would  al.so  close  the  mails  and  express 
to  seditious  literat,ure,  provide  in  certain  cases  for  disfrancliise- 
ment  and  deportation,  and  d(!ny  to  persons  the  right  to  refuse 
to  give  testimony,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  tend  to  incriminate 
them.  Measures  to  combat  seditious  organizations  are  also 
included;  aliens  convicted  under  th(!  act  would  be  dei)orted; 
prospective  citizens  found  guilty  would  be  nifused  naturalization 
papers,  and  conviction  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  excei)1 
under  the  death  penalty,  would  carry  with  it  imprisonment  for 


not  more  than  twenty  years  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000, 
or  both. 

This  stringent  measure,  declared  by  the  Attorney-General 
to  be  a  necessity  because  existing  laws  are  inadequate  to  deal 
with  sedition,  brings  to  a  head  all  the  issues  that  for  months, 
under  the  impetus  furnished  by  the  attempt  on  the  Attorney- 
General's  life  and  the  Centralia  assassination,  have  clustered 
about  sedition  and  deportation  of  aliens.  Mr.  Palmer  surely 
ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  know  to  what  limits  he  can  go  in 
enforcing  existing  statutes.  But  the  New  York  (Hobe  believes 
that  "we  have  been  so  constantly  in  terror  of  alien  agitators 
that  our  nerve  is  gone  and  we  shrink  at  the  sight  of  our  own 

shadows."      "In    our    haste    to 

avoid  Bolshevism,"  The  Globe 
adds,  "we  are  backing  into  re- 
action. The  institutions  most 
in  danger  at  this  time  are  not 
those  attacked  by  revolutionists, 
but  the  rights  of  free  speech, 
free  press,  and  free  assemblage." 
The  Syracuse  Post-Standard  be- 
lieves the  Davey  Bill  "  dangerous- 
ly abridges  American  liberties," 
but  informs  us  that  the  Supreme 
Court  still  guards  those  liberties. 
Each  citizen  should  be  person- 
ally concerned  when  he  sees 
those  liberties  "threatened  or  in- 
vaded either  by  mobs  or  over- 
zealous  Administration  oflficials," 
thinks  the  Springfield  Republican. 
The  Milwaukee  Leader  (Social- 
ist) says  "  the  preachers  and  prac- 
tisers  of  repression  are  counter- 
revolutionists,  because  they  are 
undoing  the  work  of  the  Amer- 
i(^an  Revolution,  which  brought 
the  people  of  America  certain 
valuable  elements  of  political 
liberty,"  and  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  charges  the  Administration 
with  extremism  in  dealing  with 
the  present  situation.  "If  we  must  destroy  our  liberties  in 
order  to  preserve  them,  where  is  the  profit?"  asks  this  paper. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  there  is  unanimity  of 
opinion  upon  this  momentous  question.  In  reply  to  the  dec- 
laration of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  that  "there  is  no  occasion  for 
an  anti-'Red'  stampede  in  the  United  States;  that  the  law  will 
prove  equal  to  the  situation,"  and  to  the  charge  of  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  State  Journal  that  "fear  of  such  revolutionists  is  being 
overdone — for  political  reasons,"  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin  says  discrimination  between  alien  and  citizen  can  not 
be  indulged  in,  nor  can  half-way  measures  be  taken  "if  this 
cancer  is  to  be  cut  out  by  the  roots."  "The  duty  of  the  hour  is  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  a  weapon  that  will  deprive 
the  'Reds'  of  the  privilege  of  circulating  pam])hlets  that  are  more 
dangerous  than  bombs,"  asserts  the  Provid(<nco  Journal  in 
discussing  the  Davey  Bill,  and  the  ISIuskogee  Daily  Phanix 
agrees  that  "this  i)ropaganda  of  murder,  arson,  and  dynamiting 
has  gone  far  enougli."  "Susceptible  minds  are  being  influ- 
enced by  these  insidious  preachings  of  anarchy  and  revolution, 
labor  is  being  contaminated,  and  seed  is  being  .sown  for  a  fearful 
harvest,"  contiiuies  The  Journal,  and  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Daily  News  adds  that  anarchistic  newspapers  are  "breeding- 
nests  of  poisonous  serpents."  "The  purjiosti  of  these  destroyers 
is  to  wreck  civilization,"  declares  the  Montgomery  Advertiser, 
and  the  New  Ork^ans  Times- Picayune  highly  approves  of  the 
vigorous  action  of  government  officials  in  "stamping  out 
revolutionists  in  this  country," 
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CAN  T  BE  HURRIED  AND  IT  CAN'T  BE  HELD  BACK. 

— Harding  in  tlic  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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THE   FIVE   SOCIALIST  ASSEMBLYMEN   SUSPENDED  BY  THE  NEW  YORK  LEGISLATURE. 
They  arc,  from  the  reader's  left  to  right:  Charles  Solomon,  Louis  Waldnian,  Samuel  Orr,  August  Claesscns,  and  Sanuiel  Dcwitt. 


ALBANY'S    OUSTED    SOCIALISTS 

EMPHATIC  PROTEST  and  almost  universal  condemna- 
tion are  launched  by  Republican,  Democratic,  and 
Socialist  newspapers  alike  at  the  unprecedented  action 
of  the  New  York  Assembly  in  summarily  suspending  the  five 
duly  elected  Socialist  members  of  that  body.  Not  only  does 
this  country  appear  to  be  interested  in  the  outcome  of  the 
struggle,  but  the  capitals  of  Europe  are.  concerned  over  the 
ultimate  fate  of  New  York's  Socialist  legislators.  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  whose  utterances  are,  as  usual,  crisp  and  inter- 
esting, believes  that  the  "Americans  are  savages  still;  that  the 
primitiye  communities  prosecute  opinion  as  a  matter  of  course." 
"It  is  high  time  for  the  Mayflower  to  fit  out  for  sea  again," 
concludes  G.  B.  S.,  according  to  a  cabled  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  World. 

The  unseating  process,  it  seems,  was  initiated  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  immediately  after  the  formalities  of  organizing 
for  the  session  of  1920  were  completed.  The  five  Socialist 
members — Claessens,  Orr,  Solomon,  Waldman,  and  Dewitt — 
were  called  before  Speaker  Sweet,  and  subjected  to  a  severe 
arraignment  because  of  their  membership  in  the  Socialist  party, 
much  to  their  surprize  and  that  of  their  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican colleagues.  Party  leaders  had  not  been  taken  into 
the  confidence  of  the  Speaker,  and  when  that  gentleman  vir- 
tually accused  the  five  Socialists  of  "seeking  seats  in  the  As- 
sembly after  having  been  elected  on  a  platform  that  is  absolutely 
inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
United  States,"  many  members,  according  to  one  party  leader, 
assumed  that  the  Speaker  possest  definite  evidence  of  the 
Socialist  members'  unfitness  for  office,  and  voted  140  to  6  for 
their  suspension  until  their  fitness  could  be  passed  upon  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Assembly.  A  few  days  later  the 
Assembly  voted  71  to  33  for  the  trial  of  the  suspended  Social- 
ists; forty-one  members  either  were  absent  or  did  not  answer 
the  roll-call. 

The  action  which  resulted  in  the  temporary  downfall  of.  the 
Socialist  members  of  the  Assembly  came  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Speaker's  lecture,  in  which  he  promised  the  suspended  members 
a  chance  to  appear  before  an  Assembly  tribunal  to  prove  iheir 
"right  to  a  seat  in  the  Assembly."  After  considerable  cheering. 
Republican  floor-leader  Adler  presented  the  resolution  for 
suspension  of  the  Assemblymen.  Charging  that  the  Socialist 
party  had  indorsed  the  principles  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national of  Moscow;  that  each  Socialist  member  had  agreed  to 
be  guided  by  the  constitution  and  platform  of  the  party;  that 
the  Socialist  party  had  urged  its  members  to  refrain  from  taking 
part  in  the  war  or  iu  the  making  of  munitions,  the  resolution 
went  on  to  say: 


"  Whereas, 'houis  Waldman,  August  Claessens,  Samuel  A. 
Dewitt,  Samuel  Orr,  and  Charles  Solomon,  are  members  of  the 
Socialist  party  of  America;  and  whereas  the  said  Socialist 
party  did  at  its  official  party  convention,  held  in  the  ^ity  of 
Chicago,  111.,  in  the  month  of  August,  1919,  declare  its  adherence 
and  solidarity  with  the  revolutionary  .forces  of  Soviet  Russia, 
and  did  pledge  itself  and  its  members  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
international  Socialist  revolution; 

''And  whereas,  instructions  may  be  given  by  an  Executive 
Committee  made  up  in  whole  or  in  part  of  alien  or  alien  enemies 
owing  allegiance  to  governments'  or  organizations  inimical  to 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the  State 
of  New  York; 

"  Whereas,  the  said  members  of  the  Socialist  party  of  America, 
having  been  elected  upon  the  platform  of  the  Socialist  party  of 
America,  have  thereby  subscribed  to  its  principles  and  its  aims 
and  purposes  against  the  organized  government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of 'New  York,  and  have  been  actively  asso- 
ciated Avith  and  connected  with  an  organization  convicted  of  a 
violation  of  the  Espionage  Act  of  the  United  States. 

''Therefore  be  it  Resolved,  That  the  said  Louis  Waldman, 
August  Claessens,  Samuel  A.  Dewitt,  Samuel  Orr,  and  Charles 
Solomon,  members  of  the  Socialist  party,  be  and  they  hereby 
are  denied  seats  in  this  Assembly  pending  the  determination 
of  their  qualification  and  eligibility  to  their  respective 
.seats." 

Pithy  Socialist  comment  and  criticism  are  indulged  in  by  the 
Schenectady  Citizen,  which  declares  that  "taxation  without 
representation  is  still  tyranny,  just  as  it  was  in  1776,"  and  thus 
calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  approximately  fifty  thousand 
constituents  of  the  Socialist  assemblymen  are  now  unrepre- 
sented in  one  branch  of  the  legislature.  "The  Socialists  refuse 
to  be  stampeded  into  lawlessness,  and  still  have  faith  in  the 
ballot,"  The  Citizen  assures  lis,  and  regrets  that  "representative 
government  in  New  York  State  was  killed  by  the  action  at 
Albany."  "Even  the  Czar  of  Russia  in  his  palmiest  days,"  it 
goes  on,  "permitted  Socialists  to  sit  in  the  Duma." 

Well  in  the  forefront  of  critics  of  the  Speaker's  arbitrary 
action  is  former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes. 
His  open  letter,  the  New  York  Tribune  says,  "so  completely 
covers  the  issue  raised  at  Albany  that  little  remains  for  others 
to  say."  "The  utterance,"  continues  The  Tribune,  "is  one 
that  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  state  paper  to  guide  the  future." 
Part  of  the  letter  follows : 

"I  deeply  regret  the  action  of  the  Assembly  in  suspending  five 
members  of  the  Socialist  party  who  have  been  duly  elected. 
It  is  not,  as  I  view  it,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our  in- 
stitutions, but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  absolutely  opposed  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  Government  for  a  majority  to 
undertake  to  deny  representation  to  a  minority  through  its 
representatives  elected  by  ballots  lawfully  cast. 

"I  understand  that  the  action  is  not  directed  against  these 
five  elected  members  as  individuals,  but  that  the  proceeding  is 
virtually  an  attempt  to  indict  a  political  party  and  to  deny  at 
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representation  in  the  legislature.     That  is  not,  in  ni\  judgment, 
Amerieau  government. 

"Are  Socialists,  uncouvieted  of  crime,  to  be  denied  the  ballot? 
If  their  candidates  are  elected  and  are  men  against  whom,  as 
individuals,  charges  of  disqualifying  offenses  can  not  be  laid,  are 
tliey  not  entitled  to  their  seats?  Why  should  these  privileges 
be  denied  to  representatives  of  the  Socialist  party?  Is  it  not 
clear  that  the  Government  can  not  be  saved  at  the  cost  of  its 
own  jjrinciples? 

"1  have  sufficient  confidence  in  our  institutions  to  believe 
tluit  they  will  surA-ive  all  the  onslaughts  of  discussion  and 
political  controversy.  But  democracy  can  not  be  preserved 
if  representation  is  denied.  Apart  from  the  matter  of  principle, 
the  procedure  is  futile.     To  shut  out  the  duly  elected  represen- 
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THE   FIVE   NEW   MEMBEItS   OF  THE    AStSEMBLY. 

— Walker  in  the  New  York  Call  (Socialist)* 

tatives  of  the  Socialists  is  merely  to  multiply  Socialists  by  the 
thousand. 

"Instead  of  protecting  us  from  revolutioi,  it  u-ill  do  more  to 
encourage  the  spirit  of  revolution  and  to  strengthen  the  advocates 
of  violence  than  any  conceivable  propaganda  could  accomplish." 

Concurring  in  the  views  of  ex-Governor  Hughes  are  dozens 
of  jurists,  lawyers,  ministers,  senators,  and  assemblymen  of 
New  York  who  declare  that  the  action  taken  at  Albany  was 
"hasty,"  "politically  unwise,"  "extraordinary,"  "dangerous," 
"legally  unjust,"  "unwarranted,"  "reactionary,"  "biased," 
"the  result  of  prejudice,"  and  "unfair."  Other  legislators  who 
set  forth  their  views  in  the  New  York  World  are  for  waiting  for 
the  decision  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  before  rendering  a 
decision;  some  are  for  l)arriiig  the  Socialist  members  if  they  are 
guilty,  and  still  others  would  bar  Socialists  merely  because  they 
ar(!  members  of  that  party.  The  majority  of  publi(i  opinion, 
however,  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  giving  the  suspended  members 
a  hearing.  For  instance,  we  an;  informed  by  the  New  York 
Tribune  that  "a  protest  movement  against  the  action  of  the 
legislature  is  developing  among  the  most  i)rominent  clergymen 
o^  the  city."  These  gentlemen  have  cinnilated  a  statement 
protesting  against  this  "propo.sed  infringement  of  nipresenta- 
tive  popular  government"  as  intolerable.  A  resolution  of  the 
Bar  Association  of  New  York,  signed  by  a  score  or  more  of 
lawyers  and  jurists  of  international  reputation,  protests  against 
the  action  of  t  he  Albany  legislators. 

The  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  n^minds  us  that  "the  Socialist 
party  is  a  jjolitical  parly  uiidr-r  tlu!  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  having  the  .sanu-  standing  in  the;  eyes  of  the  law  as  th(i 
Democratic  and  Ilejjublican  particjs."  The  N(!wark  Evening 
NewH  ascribes  the  a^;tion  taken  at  Albany  (o  "present-day  anti- 
Fted  hysterics,"  and  directs  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
liritisli    F.nbor  parly,  or  Socialist    party,  holds  forth  in   Parlia- 


ment, and  says  "it  would  be  just  as  wise  for  Parliament  to  expel 
the  British  Labor  party,  bag  and  baggage,"  as  it  is  for  the  New 
York  legislature  to  suspend  Socialist  members. 

Criticism  hostile  to  Socialists  in  general,  and  approval  of  the 
move  made  by  the  Assembly  at  Albany,  however,  come  from 
two  Baltimore  papers.  The  American  avers  that  Socialists  "do 
not  belong  under  our  system — not  any  more  than  a  quintet 
of  safe-breakers  would  belong  in  a  convention  of  sa^^ngs-bank 
directors" — while  The  News  sees  in  the  practically  unanimous 
\ote  of  the  Assembly  the  desire  of  th(>  country  "to  proceed  with 
firm  purpose  to  stamp  out  disloyalty."  In  the  same  vein  the 
LoweU  Courier-Citizen  questions  the  advisability  of  permitting 
"certain  types  of  Socialist  agitator  to  sit  in  our  legislative 
assemblages  if  we  are  to  require,  as  we  do,  an  oath  of  allegiance 
as  the  prerequisite  for  sitting."  "So  help  me  God,"  this  news- 
paper asserts,  "is  meaningless  to  most  such."  The  New  York 
Commercial  believes  that  the  case  of  Victor  Berger  and  of  the 
five  Socialist  assemblymen  are  analogous. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Springfield  Republican  looks  forward  to 
interesting  developments  if  the  older  parties  should  take  a  notion 
to  get  rid  of  each  other  by  the  Albany  Assembly  method: 

"And  where  will  it  end?  Shall  we  sometime  see  Republicans 
excluding  Democrats  and  Democrats  excluding  Republicans 
from  our  law-making  bodies,  on  the  ground  that  the  other  party's 
principles  are  'inimical  to  the  best  interests'  of  the  United  States? 
p]very  party  has  always  thought  that  of  its  rivals,  but  it  is  some- 
thing new  in  America  for  parties  to  translate  the  idea  into  action." 


WHY  Ur^CLE  SAM  "GIVES  UP  THE  SHIP" 

No  ACTIVITIES  AT  THE  BAR  were  requested  by  the 
great  poet  when  he  put  out  to  sea,  but  in  the  case  of 
Uncle  Samuel  it  is  the  very  lack  of  anything  doing  in 
the  bar  region  that  decides  him  to  come  ashore.  In  short,  it 
seems  that  with  water,  water  everywhere,  and  not  a  drop  of  any- 
thing else  to  drink,  our  government-owned  "dry"  passenger- 
vessels  will  not  be  able  to  compete  with  foreign  liners  equipped 
\vith  well-stocked  bars.  At  least  so  our  Shipping  Board  officials 
are  inclined  to  believe,  and  it  is  mainly  for  this  reason,  according 
to  press  reports,  that  they  are  proceeding  to  sell  the  merchant 
fleet  which  the  Government  has  acquired  by  seizure,  purchase,  or 
building.  Ultimately  the  ships  must  pass  to  private  hands,  says 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  speaking  for  a  number  of  its  contemporaries, 
for  "operating  a  big  fleet  of  steamships  is  not  one  of  the  functions 
of  government;  evei^ybody  but  the  Socialists  and  government- 
ownership  people  concede  that."  And  the  big  question  is, 
"When  and  how  are  they  to  be  disposed  of?"  As  rapidly  as 
l)ossible,  answers  Chairman  John  Barton  Payne  of  the  Shipping 
Hoard,  unless  Congress  steps  in  and  blocks  the  program.  First 
of  all,  the  ships  seized  from  Germany  and  Austria  are  to  be  put 
up  at  auction,  including  the  Leviathan  and  the  George  Washing- 
Ion  and  the  Mount  Vernon,  and  then  steps  are  to  be  taken  looldng 
toward  the;  sale  of  other  passenger-  and  cargo-vessels,  now  com- 
j)leted  or  in  course  of  construction  in  Anu>rican  yards.  Several 
ships  have  already  been  disposed  of  by  private  sal(\  One  reason 
for  so  i)romptly  getting  rid  of  the  big  German  liners  is  the  cost 
of  refitting  for  passenger  service.  It  will  cost  !fi!i")()0,000  for  the 
mere  rewiring  of  the  Leviathan,  for  instance,  and  the  Shipping 
Board  is  said  to  fe(>l  that  the  ))ublic  would  rather  h;\vv  sucih 
expciuses  laid  upon  i)ri\ate  owners  than  upon  the  heavily  burd(Mied 
taxj)ayer.  With  this  policy  the  N(>w  York  Sun  is  in  hearty 
accord.  "Bars  or  no  bars,  for  soft  drinks  or  hard  drinks,"  there 
are,  it  insists,  "economic  conditions,  i)()litical  evils,  and  fool  laws 
which  scuttle  the  efTunency  of  American  bottoms  as  against 
foreign  bottoms  and  of  governmenl-owned  and  operated  bot- 
toms as  against  privatt^ly  owned  and  oi)erated  bottoms." 

But  ]Vlr.  Ilolden  A.  Evans,  president  of  the  Baltimore  Dry 
Dock  and  Shi|)l)uilding  Company,  is  one  of  those  who  do  not  like 
the  idea  of  tinowing  some  2,000  ships  on  the  market  almost  at 
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once.  For  one  thing,  it  would  "knock  the  bottom  out  of  the 
ship  market,"  and  for  another  the  effect  "would  be  to  put  aU 
these  ships  in  a  few  strong  hands,  and  these  interests  would  na- 
turally do  all  they  could  to  stifle  competition."  Mr.  Evans  sees 
no  need  for  any  great  haste  in  getting  the  ships  out  of  govern- 
ment hands.     As  he  says  in  the  Baltimore  Sun: 

"Every  one  of  them  can  be  operated  at  an  immediate  direct 
or  indirect  profit,  the  indirect  profit  being  in  the  establishment 
of  trade-lines  new  to  the  American  business  man  and  which 
will  have  to  be  built  up.  But  the  fleet  as  a  whole,  if  properly 
handled,  will  pay  its  way  and  yield  a  profit  on  operation  to  the 
Government." 

It  will  be  interesting,  the  New  York  Times  thinks,  to  see  whether 
the  Government  can  sell  the  ships  on  its  terms.     As  it  notes: 

"Only  Americans  are  allowed  to  buy,  but  they  are  likely  to 
be  as  shy  of  the  costs  of  conditioning  the  ships  as  the  Govern- 
ment, which  is  selling  for  that  reason.  The  ships  must  be  operated 


on  the  routes  designated  by  the  Shipping  Board  and  in  compe- 
tition with  vessels  not  under  our  'dry'  laws." 

Perhaps  Chairman  Payne  will  find  it  necessary  to  sacrifice 
"either  the  ships  or  the  policy  of  scuttle,"  The  Times  suggests, 
and  it  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Payne  has,  in  fact,  announced 
that  the  Government  will  continue  to  operate  the  ships  rather 
than  sell  them  at  too  great  a  loss. 

Congress  is  said  by  the  Washington  correspondents  to  be  hard 
at  work  on  this  problem  of  how  to  give  up  the  ships  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  all  this  shipping,  to  use  one  Senator's  words, 
"ultimately  into  private  hands,  insure  its  maintenance  and 
development  to  meet  the  needs  of  national  safety  and  commerce, 
and  at  the  same  time  return  to  the  people  the  greatest  part  of 
their  investment."  And  several  bills  are  under  consideration, 
providing  for  the  sale  of  the  ships  or  setting  up  machinery  for 
the  transition  from  government  to  private  ownership  and 
operation. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


The  German  mark  is  now  barely  visible. — Minneapolis  Journal. 

Wild  oats  from  January  16  will  be  unmixed  with  rye. —  M^atl  Street 
Journal. 

The  dove  of  peace  must  be  a  blue  bird — a  very  blue  bird. — Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

We  know  we  are  big  enough  to  lick  Mexico;  but  are  we  big  enough  not 
to? — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

In  the  census  even  those  who  don't  count  will  be  interviewed  by  those 
who  do. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

The  only  tiling  that  could  make  a  labor  party  popular  in  this  country  is 
a  little  labor. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

If  Mr.  Ford  really  wishes  to  keep  his  profits  within  bounds,  let  him  take 
over  the  railroads  for  a  few  weeks. — :New   York  Evening  Post. 

No  sentence  passed  upon  the  Kaiser  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
his  writing  of  memoirs  for  the  warning  of  understudies. — Boston  Herald. 

Somebody  could  make  a  fortune  by  going  into  business  to  sell  those 
moderate-priced  goods  which  dealers  say  the  people  do  not  want. — Albany 
Journal. 

Viscount  Grey  is  to  report  on  how  the  United  States  stands  on  the 
Treaty.  Wish  he  would  hurry  up  and  let  us  know. — St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 

Much  is  said  about  an  alleged  leak  in  the  Supreme  Court,  but  wets  do 
not  believe  anything  as  dry  as  that  court  can  leak. —  Westerville  {Ohio) 
American  Issue. 

The  President  maintains  that  he  will  fight  for  the  League  of  Nations 
to  the  bitter  end.  At  least  he  realizes  that  the  end  is  going  to  be  bitter. — 
Manila  Bulletin. 

The  convention  will  be  San  Francisco's  most  interesting  contribution 
to  history  since  the  earthquake.  The  degree  of  difference  is  yet  to  develop. 
— Springfield  Republican. 

Possibly  the  census-takers'  job  would  be  simplified  if  they  would  first 
tabulate  the  Presidential  possibilities  and  then  count  what  few  of  us 
remain. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Our  own  idea  of  an  ideal  Presidential  ticket  would  be  Admiral  Sims  for 
President  and  Josephus  Daniels  for  Vice-President  on  a  platform  of  "medals 
for  everybody." — Grand  Rapids  Press. 

In  re  the  high  cost  of  living,  our  guess  is  that  the  manufacturers  will 
continue  making  $20  shoes  and  $15  shirts  as  long  as  the  public  will  buy 
them. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 


A  woman's  tears  are  the  greatest  water-power  known  to  man. — Atchison 
County  Mail. 

Nowadays  a  nickel  is  about  as  useful  as  a  glass  eye  at  a  keyhole. — New 

York  American. 

t 

Our  "melting  pot"  is  like  others:  it  can  not  convert  refractory  ores. — 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  Bolshevik  movement  in  America  is  assuming  the  guise  of  a  Back 
Home  Movement. — Columbia  Record. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  prohibition  lies  in  the  fear  that  'Bacra  will 
follow  Bacchus. — Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  United  States  Senators  that  they  are  paid  by  the 
year.     They  would  starve  to  death  on  piecework. — Dallas  News. 

An  exchange  professor  says  that  education  has  passed  from  a  luxury  tp 
a  necessity.     Then  nobody  wiU  want  it. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

First  thing  you  know  the  public  will  die  of  starvation,  and  then  capital 
and  labor  will  have  had  all  their  trouble  for  nothing. — Kansas  Industrialist. 

Why  blame  the  ladles  for  being  ahead  of  time  in  wearing  their  spring 
hats  in  January?  We  are  wearing  our  next  winter's  hat  aow. — New  York. 
Evening  Mail 

Mr.  Burleson  did  not  speak  at  the  Jackson-day  banquet,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  he  sent  a  letter,  which  unfortunately  was  delayed. — New  York 
Evening  Post. 

Federal  trade  figures  on  auto  sales  would  indicate  that  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  labor's  demands  for  higher  wages  is  the  high  cost  of  flivving. 
— Manila  Bulletin. 

Toledo  puts  in  its  bid  for  the  Carpentier-Dempsey  contest.     If  those 
Toledo  fans  keep  trying,  they're  going  to  see  a  prize-fight  yet. — Nashville' 
Southern  Lumberman. 

We  have  received  from  Brentano's  "The  Wisdom  of  Woodrow  Wilson." 

It  is  a  small  book  which  can  be  carried  in  a  vest  pocket. Heywood 

Broun,  in  the  New   York  "  Tribune." 

While  there  may  be,  here  and  there,  a  vague  doubt  that  The  Trib  is  the 
world's  greatest  newspaper,  there  is  no  questioning  the  claim  of  the  Wilm- 
ington News  that  it  is  "  Delaware's  Greatest[and  Only  Morning  Newspaper." 
— Chicago  Tribune. 

The  Allies  owe  us  450  milUon  dollars'  interest  on  the  ten  billion  other 
dollars  they  owe  us,  but  we're  not  going  to  collect  even  the  interest  just  at 
present.  For  two  reasons:  first,  we're  sorry  for  them,  and,  second,  they 
haven't  got  it. — Kansas  City  Star. 
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LEAP  YEAR. 


— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
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LORD   GREY'S   "ILL-FATED   MISSION 


nv 


NO^illXALLY   ON   LEAVE,  Viscount   Grey  returns   to 
England,  but  there  is  "little  probability"  that  he  will 
eome  again  to  the  United  States  to  resume  his  duties 
as  Ambassador.     This  is  the  prediction  of  some  Washington 
correspondents  of  the  London  press  who  say  that  Lord  Grey's 
mission  has  been  "unfortunate," 
not    through    any    fault    of    his 
own,  but  through  "unavoidable 
circumstances."      He     accepted 
the    appointment    as   Ambassa- 
dor on   a   special   mission  prin- 
cipally to  arrange  T^ath  the  Presi- 
dent certain  matters  arising  out 
of    the    Peace    Treaty,    we    are 
reminded,  but    the    Senate    has 
failed  to  ratify  the    Treaty,  and 
"so  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned  the  League  of  Nations 
is  non-existent."     The  illness  of 
President  Wilson  has  also  been 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  contrarj- 
circumstances  that  fettered  Lord 
Grej-'s  mission.     As  he  had  ac- 
cepted it   for  not   more   than  a 
few  months,   it  is   reported,   he 
felt  it  would  be  useless  for  him 
to  remain  in  the  United  States 
any   longer.     According    to    the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the 
London  Morning  Post,  Lord  Grey 
believes  it  would  be   better   for 
Britain  to  appoint  a  permanent 
ambassador    now,    rathei*    than 
a    few    months    hence.     Having 
been    on    the    scene    and   met 
American    public    men,   he    has 
gained    insight    into    American 
I)olitical  methods  and  will  be  in 
"a  position  to  advise  the   Gov- 
ernment as  to  the  selection  of  his  successor."     Meanwhile,  this 
informant   tells  us.  Lord  Grey  has  made  many  warm  friends 
in  the  United  States  and  "in  a  quiet  and  an  unobtrusive  way,  with 
great  tact,  has  done  much  in  the  last  two  months  to  strengthen 
Anglo-American  relations."     On  his  departure  from  New  York 
for  London  Lord  Grey  said  through  his  secretary.  Sir  William 
George  Tyrrell,  that  he  desires  to  return  to  America  as  Britain's 
Ambassador,  and  gave  the  press  the  following  statement: 

"I  am  going  home  on  leave  of  absence  because  for  special 
reasons  my  presenct;  at  home  is  desirable  at  the  i)n!sent  moment. 

"I  have  no  public  statement  to  make  about  public  affairs, 
but  I  .should  like  to  say  that  the  time  J  have  spent  in  the  United 
States  has  not  only  been  very  iiit<!resting,  but  1  have  been  shown 
so  much  kindness  and  personal  good-will  that  1  have  b(!en  given 
strong  inducement  to  return,  and  1  shall  look  forward  to  con- 
tinuing acquaintance  with  the  many  good  friends  1  have  met 
here." 

The  London  Morning  Post  says  that  the  return  of  Viscount 
Grey  "virtually  signifies  that,  owing  to  adverse  circumstances, 
he  has  been  unable  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  his  mission," 
and  adds: 

"For  all  immediate  practical  purposes  it  must  now  be  under- 


PROTECTIVE   MIMICRY.' 


A  British  notion  of  the 


stood  that  the  United  States  refuses  to  become  a  party  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  the  implications  of  that  decision  are 
of  the  first  importance.  The  League  of  Nations  was  primarily 
the  project  of  President  Wilson,  and  it  was  an  essential  part  of 
the  scheme  that  it  should  be  incorporated  in  the  terms  of  peace 
to  be  imposed  by  the  Allies.  Again  and  again  Mr.  Wilson  in- 
sisted that  a  durable  peace  must 
be  founded  upon  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  that  in  default  of 
the  League  the  war  would  have 
been  fought  in  Vain.  And  it  was 
another  essential  element  in  the 
scheme  that  all  nations  (in- 
cluding Germany)  must  become 
members  of  the  new  society. 
The  terms  of  peace  were  accord- 
ingly framed  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  League  of  Nations 
would  be  established,  and  that, 
having  been  established,  the 
League  would  become  respon- 
sible for  a  part  of  the  settlement 
under  the  Peace  Treaty,  and, 
further,  that  it  would  discharge 
the  office  of  a  kind  of  Supreme 
International  Council.  Now,  by 
^  irtue  of  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  America 
drops  out  of  the  League,  and 
in  default  of  the  membership  of 
America  what  becomes  of  the 
League  of  Nations?  " 

The  Morning  Post  further  in- 
forms us  then  that  the  visit  to 
England  of  Signor  Scialoia,  Italy's 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  is 
interpreted  by  the  Italian  press 
as  signifying  the  proposal  of  a 
Franco  -  Italian  -  British  alliance 
in  place  of  the  alliance  of  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  Amei-ica. 
It  has  always  been  difficult  to 
understand,  observes  this  Lon- 
don daily,  why  Italy  was  not 
originally  included  in  a  pact  upon  whose  loyal  observance 
depends  the  peace  of  Europe.  Italy  has  been  invited  to 
join  in  the  peace  alliance  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  we 
are  informed  in  Milan  dispatches,  and,  according  to  an  American 
correspondent  in  that  city,  this  announcement  suggests  not 
only  military  and  naval  agreements  between  the  three  countries 
in  case  of  armed  aggression,  but  also  a  reshaping  of  Italian  policy 
in  accordance  with  the  joint  interests  of  the  three  great  Western 
Powers.  Acceptance  of  the  alliance  proposal,  it  is  reported,  would 
involve  a  pledge  from  Italy  to  persevere  in  her  afterwar  political 
tendencies  by  cooperating  in  the  solution  of  national  questions, 
colonial  problems,  and  economic;  difficulties.  In  the  view  of  the 
Milan  Corriere  della  Sera  Italy  has  reached  the  point  where  she 
must  decide  cither  to  enter  an  alliance  with  the  prosi)ect  of 
attaining  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  thorny  national  questions, 
or  else  she  must  summon  courage  to  liquidate  these  questions  by 
great  sacrifice  in  order  to  reserve  her  entire  independence  of 
action.  At  the  same  time  this  Milan  newspaper  warns  PnMuier 
Nitti  to  proceed  cautiously,  because  the  Anglo-Italian  agreement 
concluded  in  London  by  Baron  Sonnino  marks  for  the  Italian 
people  (he  "gravestone  of  secret  (re.-itics,"  and  th«>  promise*  to 


Eaglet"  Ambassador. 

—  The  Outlook  (London) 
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transfer  from  the  Crown  to  Parliament  the  sole  right  and  power 
to  declare  war  would  be  regarded  as  inadequate  unless  accom- 
panied by  a  reservation  of  the  right  to  veto  or  sanction  foreign 
treaties.  The  preference  for  an  alliance  between  Powers  rather 
than  an  agreement  under  the  Covenant  of  Nations  is  justified 
in  sections  of  the  British  press  by  the  explanation  of  the  London 
Morning  Post  that  the  League  of  Nations  "is  and  always  has 
been  a  fantasy,  which  might  some  day  become  a  reality;  but 
an  alliance  is  a  fact."  America's  refusal  to  depart  from  her 
policy   of   traditional   neutrality   must    not   be   misunderstood 

even    by    those    who    set    great  

store  by  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  tho  they  may  regret  her 
decision,  they  "can  not  possibly 
reproach  any  nation  for  main- 
taining a  national  principle." 
Those  who  view  the  project  of 
the  League  with  suspicion  wel- 
come the  enforced  return  of  the 
Allies  to  the  treatment  of  things 
"as  they  are,  not  as  they  might 
be,"  and  this  journal  adds: 

"It  is  a  far  from  encouraging 
reflection  for  this  country  that 
her  representatives  at  the  Paris 
Conference  deliberately  chose  to 
subordinate  British  interests  and 
to  waste  months  of  invaluable 
time  solely  in  order  to  build  a 
palace  in  the  air  which  is  now 
dissolving  into  the  blue.  The 
Allies  were  assured  by  President 
Wilson  that  in  carrying  into  ex- 
ecution the  scheme  for  creating 
the  League  of  Nations  he  was 
supported  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  President 
was  mistaken.  The  duty  of  the 
Allies  was  clear  from  the  begin- 
ning. It  was  to  impose  the 
terms  of  peace  first,  to  secure 
the  execution  of  those  terms 
by  the  guaranty  of  armed  force, 
and  to  refuse  to  discuss  the 
formation  of  a  League  of  Na- 
tions until  peace  was  signed  and 
ratified.  That  course  would  not 
have  precluded  the  consideration 
of  the   President's    scheme.     On 

the  contrary,  it  would  have  provided  a  firm  basis  for  its  foun- 
dation. Had  they  stood  fast  the  present  situation  would  never 
have  arisen.  Under  existing  conditions  the  whole  policy  of  the 
Allies  must  be  reconsidered  and  shaped  anew." 

In  one  of  his  vivid  portrait  sketches  in  the  London  Outlook 
Mr.  E.  T.  Raymond  notes  that  Viscount  Grey  "was  among 
the  first  to  see  that  the  old-world  order  is  doomed,  and  that 
mankind  must  learn  new  ways  or  perish."  While  the  old  order 
endured,  he  was  "rather  emphatically  of  it  in  method,  if  not 
in  conviction,"  but  it  has  broken  down,  and  he  recognizes  that 
there  must  be  "a  new  synthesis  or  indefinite  disintegration." 
We  read  then : 

"In  some  superficial  ways  he  may  not  be  too  well  suited  for 
his  task  of  bringing  about  that  intimate  understanding  with  the 
great  Republic  which  is  the  best,  and  perhaps  the  only,  security 
for  a  tolerable  readjustment.  ...  He  is  hot  a  man,  in  brief,  who 
seeks  or  inspires  the  scare-heading.  But,  after  all,  we  do  not 
want  to  create  in  the  United  States  a  legend  of  English  brilli- 
ance, of  English  after-dinner  aptitude,  of  English  finesse  and 
cleverness.  It  is  sufficient  that  Americans  should  believe  us 
straight,  dependable,  and  sincere  in  our  wish  to  be  yoked 
with  them,  honestly  and  disinterestedly,  in  all  community  of 
,noble  end.  And  Viscount  Grey,  with  his  plain  integrity  and 
the  simplicity  of  mind  which  so  often  'gets  there'  when  the 
oversubtle  are  baffled,  is  as  good  a  certificate  of  character  as 
we  can  well  proffer." 


ANOTHER   CURFEW. 

Uncle  Sam — "  Curfew 


RUSSO -GERMAN  PERILS  IN  THE  BALTIC 

Two  DANGERS  THREATEN  the  new  Baltic  states, 
and  authoritative  warning  is  issued  to  the "  nations  of 
the  West  that  unless  these  perils  are  forestalled  there 
will  be  no  security  in  Europe.  This  twofold  danger  proceeds 
in  part  from  Germany,  in  part  from  Russia,  says  a  writer  in 
The  Baltic  Review  (Paris),  who  speaks  for  the  little  countries 
situated  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  former  Russian  Empire 
which  have  suffered  both  from  the  oppression  of  the  German 

Baltic  barons  and  the  Czar's 
bureaucracy.  If  these  nations 
are  allowed  to  become  the  first 
victims  of  an  imperialist  policy, 
all  Europe  will  follow  in  turn. 
We  hear  word  of  a  Russian- 
German  alliance,  he  says,  and 
asserts  that  Germany  and  Russia 
would  not  play  the  same  part 
or  have  equal  rights  in  such  an 
alliance.  Some  consider  that  a 
Russian  aUianee  is  a  matter  of 
necessity  for  Germany,  and  the 
writer  observes: 

"They  are  right  if  they  mean 
by  this  alliance  a  means  for 
Germany  to  evade  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  and  begin  under- 
takings of  revenge.  And  they 
are  right  if  they  further  maintain 
that  it  matters  little  whether 
Germany  concludes  such  an 
alliance  with  a  Monarchist  or  a 
Soviet  Russia.  What  is  above 
all  necessary  for  such  a  German 
policy  is  that  Russia  be  atten- 
uated and  enfeebled  as  much  as 
possible  so  that  under  the  cloak 
of  alliance  she  will  be  obliged  to 
submit  to  economic  and  political 
domination.  Toward  this  end 
have  been  aimed  all  efforts  of 
German  policy  in  Russia  before 
the  armistice  under  William  II. 
and  since  the  armistice  down  to 
the  present." 


shall  not  ring — yet." 

— London  Opinion, 


Looking  closer  into  the  mat- 
ter, we  discover  that  the  Russian 
menace  and  the  German  menace  to  the  Baltic  region  are  in 
essence  one.  Germany  threatens  the  Baltic  countries  from  the 
west  by  her  actual  presence,  she  threatens  them  on  their  own 
terrane  by  her  barons  and  by  the  German  colonies  which  she  is 
trying  to  establish  in  the  stead  of  evacuated  populations.  In 
the  east  she  threatens  the  Baltic  countries  by  the  authority 
she  expects  to  wield  over  the  government  at  Moscow,  whatever 
its  eventual  make-up.  This  unified  menace  is  the  most  dis- 
quieting feature  of  the  situation,  according  to  the  writer,  who 
proceeds : 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  the  present  policy  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Baltic  nations  is  calculated  to  form  a  durable  bulwark 
against  the  perils  they  face.  This  policy  consists  in  forming 
national  independent  states  and  in  constituting  among  them  a 
union.  It  is  true  that  in  the  present  circumstances  the  Baltic 
peoples  must  organize  as  sovereign  states  and  form  a  close-knit 
group  in  order  to  safeguard  themselves  against  the  Germans 
and  the  Bolsheviki. 

"But,  it  may  be  asked,  can  such  a  union  be  depended  upon 
later  when,  the  present  crisis  passed,  Russia  wiU  have  an  ap- 
parently stable  government,  which,  let  us  suppose,  is  dominated 
by  the  Germans.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  obviously 
in  the  negative.  That  the  politicians  of  Latvia,  Esthonia,  and 
Lithuania  answer  the  question  so  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
they  would  like  to  reenforee  their  group,  which  they  consider 
too  weak  to  resist  the  formidable  pressure  expected  from  the 
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east  and  from  the  west.  At  one  time  they  wished  to  extend  the 
coalition  toward  the  north  to  reach  Finland,  a  very  prudent  idea, 
and  to  reach  the  Scandinavian  countries,  which  was  an  illusory 
plan.  At  another  time  they  counted  on  the  support  of  Poland, 
a  project  not  to  be  managed  without  difficidty  and  disturbance. 
Again,  they  imagined  a  league  of  buffer  states  from  the  Baltic 
Sea  to  the  Black  Sea,  which  is  a  chimerical  notion." 

But,  after  all,  the  system  of  coalitions  is  a  bad  one,  according 
to  this  writer,  who  tells  us  that  even  now  the  union  of  the  Baltic 
countries  loses  considerable  force  in  functioning  as  a  union. 
What  will  be  the  case  when  peace  comes — a  disquieted  and  un- 
certain peace — when  Germany,  either  in  person  or  through  Russia, 
will  have  a  thousand  occasions  to  bring  influence  to  bear  upon  the 
little  countries  that  lie  between  them?  Ko  coalition  can  with- 
stand such  a  Germany  as  there  is  to-day  and  a  Russia  dominated 
by  Germany.  It  would  be  in  constant  discord  and  its  members 
would  gradually  one  after  the  other  be  inevitably  Germanized. 
Are  we  to  conclude  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done,  the  writer 
asks,  and  himself  makes  reply : 

"Certainly  not.  Calm  reasoning  shows  that  the  one  way 
to  escape  the  German  menace  is  to  do  CA^erything  that  can  be 
done  to  save  Russia  from  being  Germanized.  This  is  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  salvation  for  the  whole  world  as  well  as 
for  the  Baltic  peoples.  As  to  the  statement  that  an  alliance  with 
Germany  is  necessary  to  Russia,  whether  it  be  a  Monarchist 
or  a  Soviet  Russia,  it  is  my  belief  that  in  either  case  an  alliance 
wall  not  be  precisely  necessary  to  Russia,  but  rather  unavoidable. 
But  supposing  that  Russia  should  be  neither  Czarist  nor  Bol- 
shevik. If  we  have  a  democratic  Russia  the  German  danger  of 
the  east,  which  we  eaU  the  Russian  menace,  would  disappear. 
Even  if  there  remained  a  specific  Russian  menace  to  the  Baltic 
peoples,  it  would  be  infinitely  less  grave.  So  the  main  problem 
confronting  the  Baltic  peoples,  in  order  to  insure  their  future, 
is  to  ascertain  how  best  they  can  help  to  make  the  new  Russia 
democratic  and  what  their  relations  will  be  with  her." 


THE   BRITISH   "MASSACRE"   IN  INDIA 


t; 


"*— -— >0  MAKE  A  WIDE  IMPRESSION"  on  the  elements 
of  discontent  in  the  Punjab,  according  to  their  com- 
mander, Brig.-Gen.  R.  E.  H.  Dyer,  British  and  In- 
dians troops  fired  without  warning  last  April  on  a  meeting  of 
Indians  at  Amritsar,  killing  .500  persons  and  wounding  about 
1,.500  in  ten  minutes.  The  wounded  were  left  to  die  or  recover 
in  the  place  where  they  fell,  because,  as  General  Dyer  explained, 
"That  was  not  my  job.  There  were  hospitals."  In  the  view 
of  some  severe  British  critics.  General  Dyer  has  "made  a  wide 
impression,"  not  only  in  the  Punjab,  but  also  "throughout  the 
world,"  and  an  impression  which  must  be  removed  at  all  costs, 
"if  our  credit  and  honor  are  not  to  be  fatally  impaired."  On 
the  other  hand,  certain  British  editors  give  credit  to  General 
Dyer  and  other  British  officials,  civil  and  military,  for  having 
"saved  northern  India  from  a  danger  comparable  only  to  the 
Indian  mutiny."  But  even  these  defenders  of  the  strong  hand 
at  Amritsar  regret  that  the  British  puljlic  was  not  allowed  to 
know  at  the  time  all  that  happened  in  the  Punjab.  Full  disclo- 
sure of  these  happenings  began  with  the  opening  of  an  inquiry 
at  Lahore  on  November  11  by  a  committee  headed  by  Lord 
Hunter.  The  violent  outbreaks  of  disorder  in  Calcutta,  Bombay, 
and  the  Punjab,  we  are  told,  evcntuatcid  from  the  "passive-re- 
sistance" movement  against  the  Rowlatt  Act,  which  is  directed 
at  revolutionary  and  anarchical  crime.  The  Rowlatt  Act,  says 
the  London  Morning  Post,  is  a  measure  continuing  in  milder 
form  th(!  Def(!MS('  of  India  Act,  made  necessary  by  the  attemi)ts 
to  ov(!rthrow  British  rule  during  the  war.  Agitators  seized  upon 
this  measure,  this  daily  tells  us,  to  organize  an  agitation  which 
"threatened  the  very  existence  of  British  rule  in  India."  Events 
in  Afglianistan,  and  even  in  Bolshevik  Russia,  "may  or  may  not 
have  had  a  connection  with  the  movement,"  but  at  ail  events 
they  madi-  the  situation  mon;  dangerous.  All  humane  men 
deplore  such  a  loss  of  life  as  occurred  at  Amritsar,  remarks 


The  Morning  Post,  "but  all  men  of  sense  agree  that  it  is  a  mere 
trifle  compared  with  the  loss  of  life  which  must  certainly  have 
occurred  if  these  heroic  men  had  not  done  as  they  did — and  as 
we  hope  Englishmen  will  continue  to  do  in  similar  situations." 
The  shooting  at  Amritsar  was  preceded  by  earlier  trouble  there, 
in  the  course  of  which  four  Europeans  were  murdered  and  two 
banks  and  the  town  liull  were  wrecked.  In  testifying  before 
Lord  Hunter's  Committee,  General  Dyer  said  that  last  April — 

"In  response  to  a  request  from  Amritsar  for  help  on  April  10, 
he  sent  one  hundred  British  and  two  hundred  Indian  soldiers  to 
that  city.  The  number  he  sent  was  one  hundred  in  excess  of 
what  was  asked  for,  because  he  heard  there  was  serious  danger. 
When  he  arrived  at  Amritsar  he  found  the  railway  station  had 
been  made  general  headquarters,  and  he  had  a  conference  with 
the  Deputy  Commissioner,  the  Police  Superintendent,  and  other 
officials.  The  Deputy  Commissioner  told  him  he  could  not.  deal 
Avith  the  situation,  and  that  witness  coidd  take  matters  in  hand. 
He  understood  roughly  that  civil  law  was  at  an  end,  and  mili- 
tary law  would  have  to  take  its  place.  In  an  ordinary  case  he 
could  not  supersede  the  civil  power,  but  this  was  an  extraordinary 
case." 

The  testimony  at  Lord  Hunter's  investigation,  as  reported  by 
the  Madras  New  India,  shows  that  General  Dyer  and  his  troops, 
after  forming  picketing  parties,  proceeded  at  a  walking  pace  to 
Jallianwala,  an  enclosed  park,  which  they  reached  at  about  5  p.m. 
He  deployed  his  troops  right  and  left,  and  we  read: 

"He  led  the  Gurkhas  in.  There  were  very  few  exits,  prob- 
ably one  large  and  two  or  three  small  ones.  He  had  never  seen 
the  place  before. 

"When  he  got  to  the  place  he  opened  fire.  'At  once?'  asked 
Lord  Hunter,  evidently  surprized. 

"Witness  said,  'Yes.'  He  had  thought  about  the  matter.  He 
explained  it  did  not  take  him  more  than  thirty  seconds.  In  the 
center  of  the  crowd  a  man  was  standing,  his  demeanor  showing 
that  he  was  making  an  address.  He  ran  away  to  the  right  and 
managed  to  climb  over  the  wall  and  got  away.  A  great  mass 
was  on  the  farther  side.  So  far  as  witness  knew  there  was 
nothing  going  on,  but  his  addressing  the  meeting.  Witness  esti- 
mated the  crowd  roughly  at  5,000.  He  was  told  afterward  many 
more  were  there.  ^ 

"It  was  possible  that  many  of  them  could  not  have  heard  the': 
proclamation  prohibiting  meetings  to  be  held.  It  did  not  occur 
to  him  to  warn.  He  merely  felt  his  orders  were  disobeyed  and 
martial  law  defied.  So  he  felt  his  duty  to  fire.  Only  a  few  of 
them  ran  away.  When  he  began  to  fire  the  big  mass  began  to 
run  away.  Altho  martial  law  had  not  been  proclaimed  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  consult  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
(the  civil  officer  in  that  town).  Besides,  there  was  no  Deputy 
Commissioner.  Witness  looked  at  it  from  the  military  point 
of  view.  If  he  did  not  fire  he  thought  he  was  failing  in  his  duty. 
When  he  left  Rambagh  (the  park  where  his  troops  were  en- 
camped) he  had  thought  of  firing.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  to 
have  civil  authority  with  him.  There  were  two  police  officers, 
but  he  did  not  consult  them.  Witness  made  up  his  mind  as  he 
came  along  that  if  they  did  not  obey,  he  would  fire. 

"As  soon  as  firing  was  opened,  the  crowd  began  dispersing. 
Still  he  continued  firing,  because  he  thought  a  little  firing  was 
bad.  The  firing  lasted  about  ten  minutes  or  less.  He  thought 
less  from  the  number  of  rounds  fired. 

"He  could  not  say  if  the  crowd  had  sticks.  He  assumed  they 
had  sticks.  He  knew  they  would  be  arriving  with  sticks.  .  .  . 
It  was  possible  the  crowd  would  disperse  at  the  sight  of  the 
troops.  But  they  would  all  be  coming  back  again  and  only 
making  a  fool  of  him.  His  view  was  that  the  situation  was  serious. 
He  thought  they  wanted  to  isolate  him,  and  the  movement  was 
not  confined  to  Amritsar,  but  was  wide-spread.  He  looked  on  the 
crowd  as  rebels  and  enemies  of  the  Crown.  They  wanted  to 
isolate  him.  So  he  finnl  and  fired  well.  No  other  consideration 
weighed  with  him. 

"After  firing  he  returned  to  Rambagh  and  (!Ounted  the  number 
of  rounds.  Ho  did  not  ascertain  the  casualties.  He  guessed, 
from  the  numb(>r  of  rounds  fired,  about  three  hundred  must  have 
been  killed.  He  had  since  seen  the  figures  in  i\w  papers.  In- 
stead of  dividing  the  rounds  by  six,  if  he  had  divided  by  five, 
it  would  have  worked  out  very  nearly  to  the  i)ublislied  figures. 
It  was  indivi(hial  and  not  volley  liring,  and  the  crowd  was  dense 
in  the  center.  If  the  fire  was  directed  on  the  center  there  was 
no  chance  of  missing.  IL  was  quite  i)Ossible  that  the  deaths 
numbered  four  or  five  hundred. 
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"He  did  not  render  aid  to  the  wounded.  He  should  have 
done  if  they  had  asked  there.  It  was  not  his  job.  It  was  a 
medical  question.  The  next  day  he  issued  an  order  regarding 
the  disposal  of  the  dead." 

Besides  ordering  wholesale  shootings  of  persons  suspected  to 
be  seditionists,  all  Indians  desirous  of  passing  a  street  in  Amritsar, 
where  an  Englishwoman  who  had  been  jostled  from  her  cycle 
by  a  mob,  but  had  been  rescued  and  taken  care  of  by  other 
Indians,  were  made  to  crawl  on  their  stomachs. 

Questioned  about  the  crawling  order  and  the  reason  for  issu- 
ing it.  General  Dyer  explained  that  women  had  been  brutally 
assaulted,  and  added: 

"We  look  upon  women  as  sacred.  I  searched  in  my  mind  for 
a  form  of  punishment  that  would  meet  this  action.  I  did  not 
know  how  to  meet  it.  I  felt  the  street  should  be  looked  upon 
as  sacred,  and  said  that  no  Indians  shall  pass  along  here,  and  if 
they  have  to  pass  they  must  do  so  on  all  fours.  It  never  entered 
my  mind  that  any  man  in  his  senses  would  voluntarily  go  through 
that  street." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  believes  we  must  wait  for  the  report 
of  Lord  Hunter's  Committee  in  order  to  judge  of  the  extent  and 
seriousness  of  the  disturbances  which,  on  April  13,  were  at  Am- 
ritsar "quenched  in  blood,"  but  "it  may  be  said  at  once  that 
few  more  dreadful  incidents  can  be  found  in  the  history  of 
British  rule  in  India  than  the  story  of  their  suppression."  The 
appalling  story  of  the  shooting  at  Amritsar  reads  "as  tho  a  mad- 
man had  been  let  loose  to  massacre  at  large,"  says  this  daily, 
which  proceeds: 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  recall  the  further  incidents  in  Amritsar 
itself  of  public  floggings,  apparently  without  any  sort  of  trial, 
and  the  order  given  by  General  Dyer  that  all  native  Indians 
passing  through  the  street  in  which  Miss  Sherwood  was  attacked 
(including  those  residing  in  it)  must  go  on  all  fours.  The  ques- 
tion for  Englishmen  is  how  far  proceedings  of  this  kind  are  to 
be  regarded  as  necessary  incidents  of  our  Indian  administration, 
and  how  far,  when  they  have  occurred,  they  are  to  be  treated 
as  venial  errors  to  be  lightly  regarded  or  condoned.  General 
Dyer  appears  to  be  an  honest  soldier  who,  however  deeply  dis- 
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PROGRESS  TO  LIBERTY— AMRITSAR  STYLE. 

— The  Star  (London). 

qualified  for  the  wise  exercise  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  or 
assumed  by  him,  believed  and  believes  that  the  measures  he 
took,  however  dreadful,  were  necessary  under  the  circumstances, 
and  that,  in  fact,  they  saved  the  situation.  It  is  quite  true  that, 
whether  as  a  consequence  or  not  of  his  action,  the  outbreak 


at  Amritsar  had  no  sequel  elsewhere,  and  that  the  movement 
of  discontent  died  down  or  went  underground.  But  that  does 
not  in  any  degree  absolve  the  British  Government  from  its 
responsibility." 

Various  other  journals  defer  final  judgment  until  the  conclu- 
sions of  Lord  Hunter's  Committee  are  made  known,  and  among 
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The  Daily  Neus  (London). 


them  is  the  London  Times,  which  remarks,  however,  that  on  his 
own  showing  General  Dyer's  conduct  "appears  to  us  indefen- 
sible, and  its  worst  feature  is  that  he  did  not  stop  firing  when 
the  crowd  began  instantly  to  disperse."  The  public  is  shocked 
by  these  revelations.  The  Times  continues,  but  it  is  shocked 
also  because  "disclosure  has  only  been  made  in  Great  Britain 
nine  months  after  the  event  occurred."  It  Avas  innocently  as- 
sumed in  England,  observes  the  London  Daily  News,  that  when 
the  armistice  was  signed  the  reign  of  frightfulness  was  over. 
That  assumption  was  wrong,  and  it  adds: 

"The  scene  of  this  new  'frightfulness'  is  not  Belgium,  but 
India:  the  general  responsible  is  not  German,  but  British.  The 
Government  which  has  practised  this  concealment — in  its  way 
one  of  the  most  shocking  features  of  the  whole  concern — is 
British.  The  victims  are  not  even  technically  enemies,  but 
'rebels,'  in  General  Dyer's  words,  that  is  to  say,  British  subjects 
who  innocently  or  otherwise  ventured  to  act  in  contravention 
of  his  decrees.  We  do  not  ignore  the  gravity  of  the  crimes 
previously  committed.  .  .  .  We  do  not  forget  the  difficulty  and 
delicacy  of  the  position.  It  is  just  to  remember,  moreover,  that 
the  case  is  in  a  sense  sub  judice,  and  that  the  final  conclusions  of 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry  may  to  some  extent  modify  the 
story  as  we  know  it  at  present.  We  hope  profoundly  that  it 
will,  for  what  could  be  more  futile  than  to  talk  of  Indian  reforms, 
of  'self-government  for  India,'  of  Indian  government  as  a  trust 
held  by  the  British  Parliament  and  people  if  wholesale  massacres 
could  be  perpetrated  without  the  British  Parliament  or  people 
knowing  a  word  about  them  for  months?" 

The  appalling  news  from  Amritsar  is  a  revelation  to  the  British 
people  of  what  their  rule  in  India  might  have  come  to  but  for 
the  change  of  course  set  up  by  the  measure  of  self-government 
now  passing  into  law,  according  to  the  London  Westminster 
Gazette,  which  continues: 

"Whatever  may  have  been  the  impression  made  in  the  Punjab, 
this  amazing  narrative  will  recall  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Kingdom  chiefly  the  episodes  of  the  early  German 
occupation  of  Belgium  and  the  old  'Peterloo  Massacre'  in 
England.  .  .  .  Not  the  least  astonishing  thing  of  all  is  that  such 
an  episode  did  not  precipitate  a  real  rebellion." 
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CHINESE   PRAISE   FOR   SENATE 
OBJECTORS 

EVERY  SINGLE  ONE  of  the  four  hundred  vernacular 
newspapers  in  China  has  commented  favorably  on  the 
action  of  the  American  Senate  in  refusing  to  "swallow" 
the  secret  agreements  to  turn  over  the  former  interests  of  Ger- 
many in  Shantung  Province  to  Japan.  This  we  learn  from 
Millard's  Renew  (Shanghai),  which  says  also  that  next  to  the 
note  of  friendship  and  gratitude  that  runs  through  all  the 
comment  the  significant  element  is  the  evident  determination 
of  the  Chinese  to  do  something  themselves  to  justify  America's 
friendship  and  confidence  in  China.  One  Shanghai  newspaper 
compares  the  American  Senate's  reservation  on  the  Shantung 
question  to  the  open-door  policy  of  John  Hay  and  the  return 
of  the  Boxer  indemnity.  Regardless  of  the  final  outcome  of  the 
Senate's  action,  observes  Millard's  Review,  it  has  been  "hailed 
with  delight  all  over  China  and  has  done  much  to  renew  the 
confidence  of  China's  millions  in  America's  traditional  friend- 
ship for  China  and  America's  iaterest  in  helping  China  help 
herself."  The  Shanghai  Gazette  publishes  a  host  of  opinions 
from  the  vernacular  press  and  the  suggestion  that  China  must 
so  act  as  to  be  worthy  of  America's  stand  is  emphasized  in  many 
of  them.     Thus  the  Chung  Hua  Hsin  Pao  remarks: 

*'The  American  Senate  has  passed  the  reservation  vetoing 
three  articles  of  the  Peace  Treaty  concerning  Shantung.  Let 
us  drink  to  the  health  of  the  victory  of  right  and  justice.  China 
feels  gratified  that  by  such  action  the  United  States  has  demon- 
strated its  readiness  to  uphold  the  attitude  >if  China,  nameljs  the 
Shantung  settlement  is  an  injustice  to  China.  It  is  certain  that 
the  reservation  will  not  be  accepted  by  Great  Britain  or  France, 
to  say  nothing  of  Japan.  Hence  it  affects  not  only  the  Peace 
Treaty  but  also  the  League  of  Nations.  If  President  Wilson 
can  not  find  a  satisfactory  solution  his  onl.y  course  is  to  with- 
draw from  the  world-Power  organization.  Hereafter  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Shantung  question  must  be  attended  to  by  China. 
The  situation  in  the  Far  East  is,  therefore,  entering  upon  a 
critical  stage.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  people  of  our  country 
will  rise  to  the  occasion  and  act  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
friendly  attitude  of  America.  .  .  .  The  friendly  attitude  of 
America  has  increased  our  own  responsibilities.  First,  we  must 
do  everything  we  can  to  prevent  the  Peking  Government  from 
having  anything  to  do  direct  with  Japan  in  this  connection. 
Secondly,  we  should  demonstrate  our  appreciation  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  American  Senate  and  urge  them  to  maintain  the 
same." 

The  caution  that  the  Peking  Government  should  be  prevented 
from  dealing  directly  with  Japan  indicates  a  feeling  general  in 
South  China,  but  .seems  to  have  been  comparatively  futile  if 
we  may  depend  on  the  Tokyo  dispatch  to  The  New  World,  a 
Japanese  newspaper  of  San  Francisco,  in  which  it  is  reported 
that  Japan  and  China  have  started  negotiations  concerning  the 
restoration  of  Shantung  to  China. 

Another  journal  of  South  China,  the  Min  Kuo  Jih  Pao,  also 
opposes  discussion  of  the  Shantung  question  between  Peking 
and  the  Japanese,  and  it  observes: 

"It  is  natural  for  all  Chinese  to  feel  gratified  to  the  American 
Senate  for  passing  the  Shantung  reservation  and  to  rejoice  over 
it.  We  want  to  ask  our  own  people  what  they  propose  to  do  after 
rejoicing.  If  we  continue  to  slumber  Shantung  remains  in  others' 
hands.  Furthermore,  failure  to  help  ourselves  places  on  our 
shoulders  an  unredeemed  obligation  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  words  'gladly  approve'  uttered  by  the  Northern 
Government  effectivcsly  stopt  the  mouths  of  our  delegates.  The 
reservation  at  its  most  can  only  t(;jnporarily  stay  the  force  to 
the  articles  concerning  Shantung.  The  people  may  resolve  to 
fight  for  the  possession  still  in  their  hands  or  for  th(^  regaining  of 
possession  of  the  territory  and  riglits  already  lost,  but  a  move 
of  the  hand  of  the  Peking  officials  by  signing  such  words  as 
'gladly  approve'  on  the  agreement  with  Japan  will  nullify  all 
their  efforts  and  resolutions.  If  Peking  should  sign  'gladly 
approve'  to  the  request  of  Japan  to  open  direct  negotiations,  will 
not  the  action  of  the  American  Senate  appear  ridiculous?     Wo 


should,   therefore,  give  all  our  attention  to  preventing  direct 
discussion  of  the  Shantung  question  by  Peking  and  the  Japanese." 

The  immediate  task  of  China,  says  the  Sin  Wao  Pao,  is  to 
save  herself  by  stopping  internal  quarrels,  and  it  analyzes 
the  American  Senate's  action  as  follows: 

"It  is  true  that  the  Treaty  becomes  effective  once  it  is  ratified 
by  three  big  Powers,  but  the  attitude  of  the  United  States,  as 
voiced  through  the  Senate,  is  bound  to  have  far-reaching  effect, 
as  the  United  States  did  undisputed  service  during  the  war  to 
aU  the  victorious  countries.  The  defeat  of  Prussian  militarism 
ushered  in  a  new  regime,  which  is  practically  marred  by  the 
Shantung  settlement.  The  fact  that  the  American  Senate  has 
voted  it  down  is  a  sign  that  there  is  yet  hope  for  the  world. 
America  is  not  at  all  concerned  with  Shantung,  yet  its  Senate 
has  done  its  best  to  uphold  right  and  justice.  It  is  our  first  duty, 
therefore,  to  do  what  we  can  to  save  ourselves  and  to  compel 
our  officials  to  stop  internal  quarrels." 

The  Shantung  reservation  is  a  stimulus  to  China  in  proper 
self-assertion,  according  to  the  Hsin  Sheii  Pao,  which  adds  that 
the  news  of  its  adoption  gives  China  cause  for  rejoicing,  but — 

"It  does  not  by  any  means  give  us  absolute  reliance.  Shan- 
tung is  our  territory.  We  are  grateful  to  America  for  the  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  for  our  own  salvation,  but  unless  we  help 
ourselves  and  do  something  for  our  own  salvation  the  sympathy 
of  the  American  people  will  not  avail.  Its  outcome  is  that  it 
stimulates  us  to  greater  efforts." 

The  passage  of  the  Shantung  reservation,  declares  the  Shih 
Pao,  is  another  proof  that  "no  injustice  can  have  smooth  sailing 
all  the  time,"  and  it  proceeds: 

"The  proverb  says,  if  you  do  not  stop  tiny  drops  they  may 
become  a  powerful  river.  The  Shantung  question  is  one  of  these 
drops.  It  is  a  flaw  in  the  Peace  Treaty.  Justice  was  seemingly 
smothered  for  good  before  the  war  in  Europe.  When  the  war 
was  ended  the  world  thought  Right  had  conquered  Might. 
Unfortunately  Right  was  overcome  by  Might  soon  after  the 
end  of  the  world-war.  It  thought  then  that  the  saying 
'Right  is  might,'  will  never  come  true.  The  fact  that  the  Amer- 
ican Senate  has  passed  the  Shantung  reservation  shows  that 
Right  and  Justice  are  still  alive.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
reservation  will  have  far-reaching  effects.  To  say  the  least, 
it  may  prove  to  be  the  tiurning  point  of  world  history." 

But  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  however  wide-spread  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Chinese  press  with  the  action  of  the  American 
Senate  objectors  to  the  Peace  Treaty,  there  is  apparent  also  a 
mood  of  disillusion  about  the  whole  business  of  the  peace- 
making at  Versailles.  For  instance,  we  have  the  remark  of  the 
Chung  Hua  Hsin  Pao  that — 

"The  world  is  as  much  in  confusion  as  it  was  during  the  war. 
The  reason  for  such  continued  disturbance  is  injustice.  The 
Peace  Treaty  of  Versailles  is  by  no  means  a  document  of  justice. 
If  the  Great  Powers  were  united  it  might  have  passed  for  the 
time  being,  but  the  right  attitude  of  the  United  States  has  thrown 
a  dark  shadow  over  it  as  a  whole.  We  regret,  therefore,  that 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  France  do  not  agree  with  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  this  matter.  The  possible  break- 
ing up  of  the  big  Powers  is  not  the  cause,  but  the  result  of  the 
injustice  done  to  smaller  nations  by  the  Peace  Treaty,  which  is 
the  making  of  the  big  Powers.  To  expect  good  results  after 
sowing  the  seeds  of  injustice  after  the  defeat  of  Germany  is  like 
climbing  a  tree  in  quest  of  fish.  Peace  will  only  come  with 
justice  for  all.  Without  it  the  world  will  never  be  peaceful. 
Statesmen  who  depend  on  maneuver  for  success  are  bound  to 
fail." 

A  Japanese  sneer  at  the  relations  between  America  and  China 
is  vented  by  Mr.  Tetsu  Idzumi  in  Gwaiko  Jiho  ("  Diplomatic 
Review  "),  who  questions  whether  they  have  been  those  of  active 
friendship  from  1S44,  in  which  year  America  concluded  her  first 
treaty  with  China,  until  LSOS,  the  year  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War.  Mr.  Idzumi  recalls  that  America  was  the  first  foreign 
country  against  which  China  ever  resorted  to  a  boycott,  and 
that  was  in  1907.  Up  to  that  time  Americans  had  been  wont 
to  look  cont(!mptuously  on  China,  while  the  Chinese  regarded 
Americans  vnih  execration. 
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SCIENCE  'AND  -  INVENTION 


A   GIGANTIC    BRIDGE-CRANK   FOR   HANDLING   BULK    MATERIAL. 


MACHINES   REPLACING   MEN   IN   LOADING   SHIPS 


PHYSICAL  LABOR  has  been  "largely  eliminated"  in 
the  handling  of  freight  and  cargo  at  terminals  and  ware- 
houses by  the  use  of  mechanical  devices  for  loading  and 
unloading,  and  great  saving  in  time  and  money  has  been  effected. 
From  an  article  on  "Mechanical  Cargo-Handling  Devices," 
contributed  to  The  American  Exporter  (New  York)  by  Zenas 
W.  Carter,  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  Material- 
Handling  Machinery  Manufacturers'  Association,  we  learn  that 
now  that  ship-building  is  progressing  throughout  the  country 
and  American  tonnage  is  tremendously  increased,  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  are  giving  special  attention  to  the 
problem  of  improving  and  simplifjing  cargo-handling  operations 
at  port  and  harbor  terminals.  The  war  with  its  endless  tonnage 
of  food  and  supplies  to  be  shipped  abroad  is  largely  responsible 
for  forcing  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  railroad  and  steam- 
ship interests.     Says  Mr.  Carter: 

"At  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Astoria  (Portland),  Oregon,  and 
Los  Angeles,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  there  is  now  under  way  a 
construction  program  on  which  literally  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  will  be  spent  to  provide  adequate  piers  and  automatic 
mechanical  equipment. 

"At  the  port  of  New  York  jplans  are  under  way  for  the  de- 
velopment of  immense  tracks  which  include  plans  for  building 
numerous  piers,  large  warehouses,  and  terminable  distribution 
yards,  adequately  to  connect  railroad  arteries  with  the  cargo- 
carrying  vessels  which  will  traverse  the  sea-lines  to  all  ports 
of  the  world.  At  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Savannah,  New 
Orleans,  Boston,  and  Portland  (Maine),  other  immense  sums  of 
money  will  be  expended  in  the  next  few  years  in  port 
development 

"  On  the  Great  Lakes  and  at  the  harbors  of  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
Duluth,  and  Buffalo,  where  bulk  cargoes  of  coal,  grain,  and  iron 
ore  comprise  a  majority  of  the  water- transportation,  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  mechanical  handling  devices  have  been  so 
rapid  that  the  results  are  almost  imbelievable. 

"For  instance,  in  handling  bulk  ore  there  are  hundreds  of 
automatic  loading  and  unloading  machines  many  of  which 
will  almost  instantly  and  automatically  transfer  ten  to  fifteen 
tons  of  ore  from  the  ship's  hold  to  storage  pile  in  one  operation. 
Through  the  use  of  this  handling  machinery  the  idle  time  of 
lake  ships  in  port  has  been  actually  reduced  to  hours  instead 
of  days. 

"In  the  handling  of  miscellaneous  cargo  of  a  character  in- 
volved in  overseas  shipping,  entirely  different  problems  are  met 


and  entirely  different  types  of  equipment  must  be  used.  These 
shipments  vary  in  box  and  package  size  and  weight  from  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  food-products  to  steel  castings  weighing  tons. 
However,  a  majority  of  the  individual  units  average  less  than 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  it  is  therefore  entirely  practical  to 
handle  them  rapidly  by  machinerj'. 

"Among  the  automatic  devices  designed  and  now  being 
utilized,  there  are  two  types  of  machines  for  miscellaneous  ship 
unloading  which  may  be  termed  'continuous  elevator  conveyers.' 
These  conveyers  wUl  handle  barrels,  boxes,  sides  of  beef,  bags  of 
grain,  nuts,  chemicals,  bimdlcs  of  hides,  etc.,  where  the  weight 
carried  does  not  exceed  300  to  350  pounds. 

"With  the  use  of  gravity  conveyers  in  conjunction  with  these 
ship-unloading  machines,  miscellaneous  cargo  may  be  fed 
directly  from  the  hold  of  the  ship,  over  the  ship's  side,  and  on  to 
the  piers,  and  even  to  points  of  storage,  with  a  minimum  of 
manual  handling  involved  from  ship-hold  to  pier-shed. 

"These  machines  are  portable  and  may  be  quickly  placed 
or  removed  by  means  of  the  ship's  gear  at  the  hatches,  or  through 
the  use  of  cranes  on  the  wharf.  These  automatic  unloading 
machines  require  only  a  portion  of  the  hatchway,  and  in  many 
cases  it  is  possible  to  work  heavier  freight  in  and  out  of  the  same 
hatch  by  crane  or  winch  and  ship's  gearing,  while  the  machine 
is  in  operation 

"The  modern  electric  'gantry'  and  'half-gantry'  cranes,  such 
as  have  been  installed  at  the  Boston  and  New  York  army  bases, 
and  by  the  Erie  Railroad  at  Hoboken;  by  the  municipal  author- 
ities at  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  and  Beaumont  (Texas),  and 
other  ports,  have  gi'eatly  speeded  up  the  transfer  of  quantity 
of  miscellaneous  freight  and  heavy  cargo  from  ship-hold  to  rail- 
road-car or  pier-shed. 

"Through  the  use  of  gantry  cranes  the  handling  of  freight  may 
be  speeded  up  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  additional,  while  the 
labor  required  is  much  less  than  by  the  old-style  methods,  and  the 
physical  effort  involved  on  the  part  of  the  laborer  is  almost 
entirely  eliminated. 

"Being  electrically  operated,  these  cranes  are  perfectly 
controlled,  and  this  practically  precludes  the  danger  of  breaking 
shipments  of  goods  when  loads  are  being  placed  either  in  ship- 
hold  or  on  the  pier.  This  saving  of  breakage  alone  results 
in  the  elimination  of  thousands  of  dollars'  loss  from  damage 
claims. 

"The  use  of  these  rapid  unloading  devices  and  cranes  is  made 
still  more  economical  by  the  use  of  internal-handling  systems 
in  the  pier-sheds.  These  economic  handling  systems  are  dupli- 
cates, in  a  large  measure,  of  the  handling  equipment  used  in 
industrial  plants  throughout  the  United  States,  and  include  bulk- 
handling    machines,    cranes,   hoists,    winches;     both    overhead 
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SE^X  MUNICIPAL  TERMINAL  AT  NORFOLK,  VA. 

It  would  probably  be  more  efficient,   we  read,  with  rail  connections  outside  of  pier-sheds  and  with  modern 
electric  "gantry"  cranes  such  as  have  been  installed  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  New  Orleans. 


loop,  rail,  and  hoist  conveyers;  telephone  systems,  tiering  or 
stacking  and  detiering  machines;  gravity  and  belt  and  apron 
conveyors,  portable  conveyors  of  various  styles;  'operatorless' 
automatic  and  manual  elevators  for  vertical  handling;  industrial 
tractors  and  trailers,  etc. 

"Where  the  overhead  trolley  system  is  used,  a  man  rides  in  a 
cage  suspended  from  the  trolley.  He  has  complete  control,  and 
the  machine  will  rapidly  carry  sling  loads  to  any  part  of  the 
pier-shed  or  warehouse.  The  use  of  these  trolley  systems  will 
permit  high  stacking  of  goods  for  temporary  storage — thus 
economizing  pier-shed  or  warehouse  space. 

"Overhead  traveling  cranes  are  also  suitable  for  similar  service. 
In  each  of  these  cases  pier-sheds  must  be  originally  constructed 
of  sufficient  height  and  structural  strength  to  provide  for  the 
installation." 

At  the  Brooklyn  army  base  trackless  trains,  made  up  of  an 
electric  tractor  and  four  to  six  trailers,  will  handle  from  eight 
to  ten  times  the  tonnage  of  cargo  per  man  per  hour  that  it  is 
possible  to  handle  by  the  use  of  hand-trucks  operated  by  man- 
power. The  tractors  haul  the  trailers  directly  on  to  the  eleva- 
tors which  are  placed  in  banks  of  eight  or  ten.  This  installation 
has  recently  been  described  in  these  columns.  To  quote  Mr. 
Carter  again: 

"Through  the  installation  of  modern  handling  equipment  at 
Seattle,  Wash.,  the  port  officials  estimate  they  made  a  profit  of 
approximately  38  per  cent,  net  last  year.  At  Beaumont  (Texas) 
a  pair  of  modern  cargo-handling  cranes  made  a  record  on 
March  6,  1919,  of  handling  2,103  barrels  of  asphalt  in  eight  and 
one-half  hours.  This  showed  a  movement  at  the  rate  of  four 
and  one-half  barrels  per  minute,  and  the  municipal  authorities 
reported  that  the  total  cost  for  the  entire  shipment  unloading 
was  S2o.l6 

"At  New  Orleans  numbers  of  special  machines  arc  in  daily 
Bervico  unloading  banana  ships.  These  macWnes  have  an 
operation  similar  to  that  of  ship-merchandise  unloading  devices; 
the  bananas  being  carried  on  an  endless  belt  which  will  convey 
thousands  of  bunches  of  bananas  per  hour  without  bruising  or 
damage  of  any  kind.  These  banana  unloaders  not  only  facilitate 
the  quick  turn  around  of  ships  but  enable  the  carriers  to  start 
the  bananas  north  in  refrigerator-cars  within  a  few  hours  after 
the  ship  arrives,  and  this  (tables  shippers  to  get  bananas  to  far- 
nfjrthcrn  points  without  loss  by  deterioration  due  to  delay  and 
reloading  in  cars 

"Coupled  with   the  handling  of  ship  cargoes  is  the  need  for 

rapid    and    inexjMjnsivo    bunkering    of    ships.     Comparison    of 

modern  automatic  bunkering  machinery  with  the  methods  used 

in  (Jhina  read  like  a  fairy-tale. 

,  "In  China  baskets  of  coal  arc  passed  from  hand  to  hand  by 


an  endless  chain  of  coolies. 
Throughout  the  world  generally 
barges  and  derricks  with  grab 
buckets  deliver  the  coal  into  the 
ship's  bunkers,  which  is  then 
properly  stowed  away  by  hand. 
Even  with  this  latter  method, 
rapid  as  it  is  and  mechanical, 
only  a  speed  of  approximately 
twenty  to  twenty-five  tons  per 
hour  can  be  secured. 

' '  Where  conveying  and 
planned  special  machinery  is 
used  ships  may  be  coaled  at 
double  and  treble  the  barge  and 
derrick  speed.  At  some  points 
in  the  United  States  coal  is  now 
being  loaded  into  colliers  by  car- 
unloading  machinery  which 
automatically  lifts,  overturns, 
and  dumps  a  car  of  110  tons  of 
coal  as  easily  as  one  may  shift 
the  gears  of  an  automobile. 

"During  the  war  automatic 
bunkering  machinery  used  in 
coaling  the  United  States  steam- 
ers Leviathan  and  George  Wash- 
ington  made  it  possible  to  coal 
these  ships  and  almost  entirely 
eliminate  the  use  of  human  labor 
in  the  delivery  of  the  coal  to 
the  ship  and  the  distribution  of 
it  in  the  bunkers,  even  including  the  trimming  of  the  ship. 
"This  automatic  bunkering  machinery  is  a  series  of  portable 
stocks  or  elevators  which  may  be  placed  against  the  ship's  side, 
and  each  elevator  is  capable  of  delivering  from  100  to  150  tons 
of  coal  per  hour  direct  from  the  lighter  to  the  bunkers,  making 
it  possible  to  coal  the  Leviathan  in  a  single  day,  and  tremendously 
reducing  labor  cost  as  well  as  saving  thousands  of  dollars  by  the 
quick  turn  around  thus  made  possible. 

"The  coal  is  lifted  direct  from  the  barge  by  means  of  a  small 
bucket-conveyer,  the  weight  of  the  elevator  mechanically  pro- 
viding the  feed  of  the  coal  into  the  buckets.     The  coal  is  lifted 


I'AHT   OK   OUU  I'ANAMA   KQUIPMKNT. 

Those  eight  big  cranos  may  all  work  on  one  ship  at  tlio  same  time, 
thus  Krc^atly  speed iiiK  up  the  transfer  of  froit^ht. 
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and  then  it  falls  by  gravity  from  the  top  of  the  elevator  through 
a  conve3''er  to  the  bunkers,  where  the  coal  is  distributed  and  the 
ship  is  trimmed  by  means  of  belts  and  whirling  disks  installed 

in  the  bunkers 

"American  manufacturers  have  long  held  an  enviable  record 
for  their  ingenuity  in  inventing  economical  material-handling 
devices  for  various  industrial  plants  and  for  the  rapid  and 
adaptable  handling  of  bulk  products  at  mines  and  in  quarries 
and  in  the  lumber-producing  districts  of  the  United  States, 
and  this  very  fact  insures  a  quick  extension  in  the  application 
of  industrial  devices  and  invention  of  new  types  of  equipment 
to  meet  the  needs  of  shipping." 


CHANGING   THE   MIND   GEARS 

WHEN  THE  MENTAL  MACHINE  has  been 
running  "on  low"  through  life,  it  is  hard  to  change 
it  over  to  "  high. "  Dr .  E  instein  would  probably  be  the 
first  to  acknowledge,  regarding  his  theory  of  relativity,  that  the 
average  citizen  must  shift  his  gears  before  accepting  it.  The 
editor  of  The  Scientific  American  (New  York)  reminds  us,  how- 
ever, that  this  sort  of  gear-shifting  has  marked  every  advance 
in  himian  thought.  It  took  place  when  our  fathers  first  realized 
that  the  earth  was  no  immovable  flat  plain  but  a  whirling 
sphere,  and  again  when  they  had  to  face  the  novel  facts  that 
chemistry  laid  before  them.  We  ourselves  had  to  shift  gears 
when  we  were  called  open  to  believe  that  our  skeletons  could 
be  photographed  through  our  opaque  bodies.  Every  such  shift, 
moreover,  is  an  advance- — not  a  scrapping  of  aU  our  old 
knowledge  and  a  painful  construction  of  something  new — Only 
a  building  on  old  foundations.     We  read: 

"Dr.  Einstein  has  had  his  narne  in  the  papers  very  freely  of 
late;  and  a  great  deal  of  informa;tion,  together  with  an  appre- 
ciable quantity  of  misinformation,'  has  been  laid  before  the  public 
with  reference  to  the  revolution  which  he  proposes  to  effect  in 
our  physical  science.  We  plan  to  contribute  our  share  to  this 
exposition  in  due  time.  There  is,  however,  one  phase  of  the 
matter  which  has  not  been  discust  at  all,  and  that  is  the  posi- 
tion which  Einstein's  work  occupies  as  a  phase  of  human 
thought. 

"There  was  a  time  when  it  was  believed,  as  a  result  of  cen- 
turies of  experience,  that  the  world  was  flat.  This  belief  checked 
up  with  the  known  facts,  and  it  could  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
a  system  of  science  which  would  account  for  things  that  had 
happened  and  that  were  to  happen.  It  was  entirely  sufficient 
for  the  time  in  which  it  prevailed. 

"Then  one  day  a  man  arose  to  point  out  that  all  the  known 
facts  were  equally  accounted  for  on  the  theory  that  the  earth 
was  a  sphere.  It  was  in  order  for  his  contemporaries  to  admit 
this,  to  say  that  so  far  as  the  facts  in  hand  were  concerned  they 
could  not  tell  whether  the  earth  was  flat  or  round — that  new 
facts  would  have  to  be  sought  that  would  contradict  one  or  the 
other  hypothesis.  Instead  of*  this  the  world  laughed  and  in- 
sisted that  the  earth  could  not  be  round  because  it  was  flat; 
that  it  could  not  be  round  because  then  the, people  would  fall 
off  the  other  side. 


"But  the  field  of  experimentation  widened,  and  men  were 
able  to  observe  facts  that  had  been  hidden  from  them.  Pres- 
ently a  man  sailed  west  and  arrived  east;  and  it  became  clear 
that  in  spite  of  previously  accepted  'facts'  to  the  contrary,  the 
earth  was  really  round.  The  previously  accepted  'facts'^  were 
then  revised  to  fit  the  newly  discovered  truth;  and  finally  a  new 
system  of  science  came  into  being,  which  accounted  for  all  the 
old  facts  and  all  the  new  ones. 

"At  intervals  this  sort  of  thing  has  been  repeated.  A  Galileo 
shows  that  preconceived  ideas  with  regard  to  the  heavens  are 
wrong,  and  must  be  revised  to  accord  with  his  newly  promul- 
gated principles.  A  Newton  does  the  same  for  physics — and 
people  unlearn  the  'fact'  that  motion  has  to  be  supported  by 
continued  application  of  force,  substituting  the  new  idea  that  it 
actually  requires  force  to  stop  a  moving  body.  A  Harvey  shows 
that  the  things  which  have  been  'known'  for  generations  about 
the  human  body  are  not  so.  A  Lyell  and  a  Darwin  force  men 
to  throw  overboard  the  things  they  have  always  believed  about 
the  way  in  which  the  earth  and  its  creatures  came  into  being. 
Every  science  we  possess  has  passed  through  one  or  more  of 
these  periods  of  readjustment  to  new  facts. 

"Now  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  true  significance  of  this. 
It  is  not  alone  our  opinions  that  are  altered;  it  is  our  funda- 
mental concepts.  We  get  concepts  wholly  from  our  perceptions, 
making  them  to  fit  those  perceptions.  Whenever  a  new  vista 
is  opened  to  our  perceptions,  we  find  facts  that  we  never  could 
have  suspected  from  the  restricted  view-point.  We  must  then 
actually  alter  our  concepts  to  fit  these  new  facts. 

"As  a  fair  example,  see  what  the  acceptance  of  the  earth's 
sphericity  did  to  the  idea  represented  by  the  word  'down.' 
With  a  flat  earth,  'down'  is  a  single  direction,  the  same  through- 
out the  universe;  with  a  round  earth,  'down'  becomes  merely 
the  direction  leading  toward  the  center  of  the  particular  heav- 
enly body  on  which  we  happen  to  be  located.  It  is  so  with 
every  concept  we  have.  No  matter  how  intrinsic  a  part  of 
nature  and  of  our  being  a  certain  notion  may  seem,  we  can 
never  know  that  new  facts  wiU  not  develop  which  will  show  it 
to  be  a  mistaken  one.  To-day  we  are  merely  confronted  by  a 
gigantic  example  of  this  sort  of  thing.  Einstein  teUs  us  that 
when  velocities  are  attained  which  have  but  just  now  come 
within  the  range  of  our  close  investigation  extraordinary  things 
happen — things  quite  irreconcilable  with  our  present  concepts 
of  time  and  space  and  mass  and  dimension.  We  are  tempted  to 
laugh  at  him,  to  tell  him  that  the  phenomena  he  suggests  are 
absurd  because  they  contradict  these  concepts.  Nothing  could 
be  more  rash  than  this. 

"When  we  consider  the  results  which  follow  from  physical 
velocities  comparable  with  that  of  light,  we  must  confess  that 
here  are  conditions  which  have  never  before  been  carefully  in- 
vestigated. We  must  be  quite  as  well  prepared  to  have  these 
conditions  reveal  some  epoch-making  fact  as  was  Galileo  when 
he  turned  the  first  telescope  upon  the  skies.  And  if  this  fact 
requires  that  we  discard  present  ideas  of  time  and  space  and 
mass  and  dimension,  we  must  be  prepared  to  do  so  quite  as 
thoroughly  as  our  medieval  fathers  had  to  discard  their  notions 
of  celestial  '  perfection '  which  demanded  that  there  be  but  seven 
major  heavenly  bodies  and  that  everything  centers  about  the 
earth  as  a  common  universal  hub.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
revise  our  concepts  of  these  or  any  other  fundamentals  quite 
as  severely  as  did  the  first  philosopher  who  realized  that  '  down ' 
in  London  was  not  parallel  to  'down'  in  Bagdad  or  on  Mars." 
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THE   HUMOR   OF   MINING 

THE  FLOWERY  CIRCUS  ADVERTISEMENT  and  the 
gorgeous  mining  report  are  often  to  be  classed  as  humor- 
ous literature  without  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
authors.  The  humor  of  the  mining  report  is  appreciated 
diiefly  by  the  real  mining  expert.  It  often  reads  like  justifiable 
romance  to  the  citizen,  who  joyfully  disburses  his  dollars  on 
the  strength  of  it.  When  the  expected  golden  inflow  fails  to 
materialize,  he  is  in  no  mood  to  appreciate  either  romance  or 
humor.  It  is  to  a  technical  joui'ual,  The  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press  (San  Francisco,  December  20),  that  we  owe  the  exposition 
of  one  of  the  latest  of  the  mining  promoter's  efforts.  The  re- 
marks of  the  editor  are  illuminating  to  the  la^'man,  dwelling 
as  they  do  on  some  of  the  more  obvious  tricks  of  the  trade, 
which  are  so  moth-eaten  as  to  be  funny  to  the  one  who  knows, 
while  the  giillible  investor  accepts  them  seriously  at  their  face 
value.     Says  The  Press: 

"Humor  is  no  more  lacking  in  mining  than  in  other  human 
affairs.  We  were  privileged  recently  to  read  a  report,  meant 
to  be  serious,  on  a  mine  in  California.  The  writer  of  the 
report  starts  by  stating  his  intention  'to  ascertain  facts,  not 
fancies,  conditions,  not  theories,  avoiding  always  the  sinking 
shafts  of  the  imagination  into  chimerical  bonanzas  of  hope.' 
That  augurs  weU;  but  he  ends  by  doing  exactly  what  he  set 
out  not  to  do,  and  soon  has  to  acknowledge  that  he  may  be 
charged  with  indulgence  'in  optimistic  dreams  or  driving  Utopian 
drifts  into  exhaustless  pay-shoots  of  wealth,  deep-seated  but 
opaque.'  This  characterization  of  flapdoodle  is  not  as  good  as 
the  one  with  which  he  started.  Unabashed,  however,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  dwell  upon  'the  romantic,  marvelous  tale'  of  El  Dorado 
County,  where  gold  was  first  discovered  in  California,  and  to 
expatiate  upon  the  earlj'  daj's  'when  every  stream,  every  flat, 
everj'  bench,  and  every  hillside  [why  not  say  "the  entire  land- 
scape"?] was  literally  [and  apparently  "illiterately"]  strewn  with 
gold,  released  by  ages  of  erosion  from  the  gold-quartz  veins 
and  from  the  break-outs  [what  a  breaking  out  of  verbiage  is 
here!]  in  the  ancient  channels  of  gravel  which  occupied  the 
ridges.'  Then  comes  a  description  of  pioneer  mining,  followed 
by  a  reference  to  the  Mother  Lode,  thus:  'The  gathering  of  tliis 
enormous  harvest  of  gold  revealed  the  existence  of  many  thou- 
sands of  gold  belts  and  districts,  gold  lodes,  and  veins,  of  which 
the  most  remarkable,  permanent  [meaning  '"persistent"]  and 
greatest  is  the  famous  JNIother  Lode.'  Again,  he  says:  'The 
Mother  Lode  is  a  vast  system  of  fissure-veins  with  fillings  of  gold 
[as  if  Nature  were  a  dentist]  containing  quartz,  talc,  lime,  schist, 
serpentine,  etc.  [that  "etc."  saved  us  from  the  index  of  a  treatise 
on  petrography  or  mineralogy,  or  both],  a  complex  of  both  igneous 
and  sedimentary  rocks  [what  is  the  matter  with  eolian  forma- 
tions; surelj"^  windy  agencies  might  be  dragged  into  the  descrip- 
tion with  some  appropriateness],  which  have  undergone  deep- 
seated  dj'namic  and  metamorphic  alterations.'  So  has  the 
language  of  this  gentleman's  technology,  which  is  metamor- 
phosed English  pseudomorphic  after  piffle.  We  expected  the 
old  yarn  about  persistence  of  ore  in  depth,  and  here  it  is:  'The 
developments  of  more  than  fifty  years  have  proved  that,  on  each 
and  every  quartz-vein  lying  in  and  on  this  central  belt  of  the 
Mother  Lode,  those  leading  mines  which  have  fortunately  had 
the  capital  and  the  luck  to  be  continuously  worked,  have  never 
been  bottomed.'  Some  of  them  bottomed  the  pockets  of  their 
owners.  But  El  Dorado  County  will  do  even  better,  says  our 
writer,  presumably  a  'professor'  in  his  own  riglit  and  an  'expert' 
in  the  eyes  of  his  uncritical  acquaintances.  'The  veins  of 
El  Dorado  County,'  says  he,  '  have  not  l)een  any  more  than  merely 
scratched,  and  these  magnificent,  powerful,  potential  [ho  throws 
{idjectives  with  the  lavishness  of  H.  G.  Wells]  produccsrs  of 
enough  gold  bullion  to  liquidate  the  world's  war-debts,  now  lie 
jiwaitiug  capital  to  extract  their  vast  W(!alth;  tliey  n^st  silent, 
(•loqut'Ut  (our  scribe  ought  to  imitates  them  in  the  eloquence 
of  thc'ir  silence]  implorers,  alluring  the  attention  of  men  of  cour- 
age, irien  of  energy,  and  juslifia})l(;  greed  of  gain,'  and  pre- 
sumably, shaU  we  say,  just  to  alliterate,  of  glorious  gullibility? 
Then  come  several  'conclusions,'  each  failing  to  abate  the  flow 
of  verbiage.  Among  them  w(!  find  the  assertion  that  'the  pay- 
ores  in  the  veins  are  free-milling  and  can  not  be  worked  out  for 
4,000  feet  of  depth  in  on(;  hundr(Kl  stamp-mills  in  fifty  years.' 
Which  might  be  true  if  his  estimat(!  of  a  cost  of  $1..')0  per  ton 
<!Ould  b(!  confirmed.  H(,'  attributes  the  idleness  of  the  mine  to 
'the  prankish  peculiarities  of  crank  owners,'  and  suggests  that 


the  property  'is  not  a  squeezed  lemon,  but  a  virgin  mine  with 
its  millions  of  valuable,  incalculable  treasures  lying  in  Nature's 
safe-deposit  vaults.'  Then,  at  last,  comes  the  real  conclusion, 
in  which  he  states,  in  a  grand  flourish  of  words,  that  his  'pro- 
fessional, mineralogical,  geological  opinion  and  his  academic, 
economic,  and  financial  view  of  the  property  is,  it  is  phenomenal, 
illimitable,  fascinating.'  All  this  is  meant  to  be  serious,  and  for 
that  reason  it  is  funny." 


HOW  GOOD  LIGHTING  AIDS  PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  IN  A  BADLY  LIGHTED  PLANT  may 
be  speeded  up  as  high  as  35  per  cent,  by  the  substitution 
of  proper  lights  and  reflectors  for  antiquated  equipment. 
Tests  to  ascertain  the  exact  dependence  of  production  on  lighting, 
as  well  as  instances  drawn  from  experience,  are  described  in  The 
Iron  Trade  Renew  (Cleveland,  December  18)  by  Ward  Harrison. 
It  has  been  only  in  the  past  three  or  four  years,  Mr.  Harrison 
says,  that  lighting,  in  the  minds  of  factory  executives,  has  been 
taken  out  of  .the  janitor-service  class  and  placed  with  automatic 
machinery  and  labor-saving  devices,  where  it  belongs.  Now 
manufacturers  are  beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  a  substantial 
aid  to  production.  Six  States  have  adopted  codes  of  lighting 
requirements  for  industrial  establishments,  and  in  three  other 
States  prospective  codes  are  being  drawn  up.     We  read: 

"In  the  State  codes,  intensities  of  lighting  for  various  classes 
of  operations  are  specified  depending  upon  the  nature  and  fine- 
ness of  the  detail  to  be  observed,  the  closeness  of  application 
required,  and  the  color  of  the  working  surfaces.  These  intensi- 
ties are  designed  only  to  protect  the  life  and  to  a  reasonable 
extent  the  eyesight  of  the  operative  who  must  work  long  hours 
under  these  conditions.  In  halls,  passages,  and  stairways,  the 
codes  provide  for  intensities  just  high  enough  to  enable  the  work- 
man to  find  his  way  in  safety.  A  well-known  insurance  com- 
pany is  responsible  for  the  statement  that  more  people  are 
killed  by  tripping  or  falling  in  poorly  lighted  areas  than  are 
killed  by  automobiles  in  the  United  States.  It  is  also  stated  that 
24  per  cent,  of  industrial  accidents,  as  determined  by  an  analysis 
of  91,000,  are  due  wholly  or  in  part  to  inadequate  lighting. 

"However,  government  requirements  for  lighting  are  con- 
cerned only  with  protection  and  have  no  bearing  upon  economical 
production,  which  necessitates  considerably  higher  intensities 
than  are  specified  in  the  State  codes.  Recommendations  for  the 
proper  intensity  of  illumination  for  a  particular  plant  depend 
upon  numerous  factors  such  as  cost  of  producing  light,  the 
number  and  wages  of  employees,  and  the  value  of  their  output." 

Tests  to  determine  the  relation  of  Ughting  to  production, 
made  in  Chicago  under  the  direction  of  the  lighting  committee 
of  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Company,  have  aroused  consider- 
able interest  because  of  the  care  with  which  they  were  con- 
ducted and  the  conclusiveness  of  their  results.  These  tests 
show  increased  production  under  improved  lighting  conditions 
of  10  to  20  per  cent.     Mr.  Harrison  continues: 

"In  a  recent  survey  of  industrial  lighting  conditions  it  was 
found  that  25  per  cent,  of  the  work  is  done  inider  artificial 
lighting.  If  artificial  light  could  be  had  for  the  asking,  no 
manufactui'er  would  be  content  with  a  lower  standard  of  illumi- 
nation by  night  than  by  day. 

"Frequently  the  presence  of  direct  glare  in  an  artificially 
lighted  room  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  room  is  'over- 
lighted,'  when  in  reality  the  illumination  is  inadequate.  In 
order  to  approach  the  daylight  standard  in  artificial  illumination, 
the  diffusion  or  softness  of  natural  light  must  be  rc>produced  by 
artificial  means.  For  this  reason,  glare,  specular  reflection, 
and  quality  of  shadow  are  factors  now  receiving  increasing 
attention.  All  are  dependent  primarily  upon  the  area  of  the 
source  of  light.  In  common  usage  any  source  of  light  which  is 
uncomforta])ly  briglit  is  t.enn(>(l  glaring,  but  whe1.h(>r  or  not  a 
source  does  produ(*e  discomfort  is  dependent  in  a  large  measure 
upon  the  brightness  of  its  surroundings  and  the  length  of  time 
(iin-ing  which  the  eye  is  exposed  to  its  rays.  For  (wanijile,  a 
jxrson  scarcely  will  notice  whether  or  not  a  bare  tungsten  fila- 
ment lamp  out  of  doors  in  daylight  is  lighted,  but  at  night  (he 
same  source  is  decidedly  uncoinforfal)le  if  close  within  th(>  fu^Id 
of  vision.  Again,  one  may  casually  look  out  of  an  office  window 
during  the  day,  and  unless  the  landscape  is  unusually  bright,  he 
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A  POORLY  LIGHTED  MACHINE-SHOP  ADJOINING  THE   WELL-LIGHTED  ROOM   SHOWN  BELOW. 


will  not  experience  a  sensation  of  discomfort;  yet  to  sit  all  day 
at  a  desk  facing  this  window  no  doubt  would  cause  fatigue. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  glare,  light  sources  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes — namely,  those,  such  as  an  arc  or  bare-lamp 
filament,  which  cause  discomfort  at  once;  those,  like  the  window, 
which  after  a  time  [give  rise  to  fatigue;  and  those  which  may 
remain  in  the  field  of  view  indefinitely  without  producing  any 
sensation  of  glare.  The  conviction  is  growing  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  sources  of  the  first  class  be  tolerated 
within  the  field  of  vision.  Those  of  the  second  class  are  usually 
satisfactory  for  all  lighting  installations  where  the  light  source 
need  not  be  within  the  range  of  vision  for  a  long  period,  or,  at 
worst,  not  focused  continually  on  the  same  portion  of  the  retina. 
In  the  third  class  must  be  included  all  places  where  the  field  of 
view  remains  fixt  over  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

"In  addition  to  direct  glare  from  light  sources,  the  element 
of  reflected  glare  or  specular  reflection  is  under  certain  condi- 
tions of  equal  or  even  greater  consequence.  The  eyes  may  be 
shielded  from  the  direct  rays  of  a  lamp,  yet  the  image  of  this  light 
source — reiected  from  the  polished  metal  parts  of  a  machine — 
may  be  the  source  of  most  serious  discomfort. 

"The  illumination  of  vertical  surfaces  is  an  important  factor 
of  industrial  lighting.     In  most  factories  objects  of  three  dimen- 


sions predominate  and  the  illumination  of  their  vertical  surfaces 
is  of  nearly  as  much  importance  as  that  of  the  horizontal  planes. 
A  good  intensity  of  light  on  the  vertical  wall-surfaces  is  also 
conducive  to  an  impression  of  brightness  and  cheer  throughout  a 
room.  To  produce  satisfactory  vertical  illumination,  a  source 
of  light  must  have  fairly  wide  distribution  and  must  give  satis- 
factory intensity  at  angles  as  high  as  from  65  to  75  degrees 
from  the  nadir.  The  important  question  of  shadows  must 
be  considere4.  For  satisfactory  general  lighting  there  must  be 
no  shadows  so  dense  as  to  make 'vision  difficult  where  the  direct- 
light  from  one  or  two  sources  is  cut  off,  nor  so  sharply  defined 
as  to  confuse  the  worker — in  other  words,  shadows  should  be 
soft  and  luminous.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  shadows  is  not  to  be  desired  in  industrial  illumination. 
"From  successful  trials  of  indirect  lighting  in  offices,  some 
factory  managers  have  concluded  that  the  indirect  system  is 
ideal  for  aU  conditions  and  that  it  is  simply  the  question  of 
operating  cost  and  maintenance  which  has  prevented  the  general 
application  of  this  system.  It  is  universally  recognized  that 
evenly  diffused  light  makes  sculpture  appear  flat  and  unin- 
teresting, and  for  the  same  reason  that  directed  light  is  best  for 
works  of  art,  it  is  required  for  the  easy  vision  of  objects  of  three 
dimensions  in  factories." 
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CLEMENCEAU  THE   ARTIST 


NOT  LESS  AN  ARTIST  than  statesman  and  pubUcist 
the  next  President  of  the  French  nation  -will  fitly 
represent  his  nation's  genius.  Two  expressions  of  Mr. 
Clemeneeau's'artistry  were  shown  on  the  last  Fourteenth  of  July, 
when  the  \actorious  Allied  troops  marched  in  Paris.  The  "most 
decorative  idea"  manifested 
then,  says  a  French  writer,  was 
the  "two  enormous  piles  of 
German  cannon,  heaped  up 
like  old  scrap-iron  and  sur- 
mounted by  the  \actorious 
Gallic  cock."  Next  to  that 
in  appeal  to  the  French  heart 
was  "  the  most  delicately  touch* 
ing  thought,  that  of  the  solemn 
funeral  -  watch  around  the 
monument  of  the  dead,"  which 
"had  been  erected  under  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe."  When  the 
marching  troops  passed  under 
the  famous  arch  and  saluted 
those  who  gave  their  lives  for 
the  liberty  of  the  world,  it  was 
possible  to  turn  one's  gaze  to 
the  double  mound  "piled  up 
likedetritus  of  war,  to  symbolize 
the  overthrow  of  Prussian  mili- 
tarism, the  shattering  of  the 
old  German  dream  of  ^^olence 
and  oppression."  These  were 
"the  beautiful  ideas  of  a  poet," 
says  Georges  Lecomte,  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Men  of 
Letters  and  director  of  the 
ifieole  du  Livre,  and  "they 
deeply  affected  the  people,  who 
well  understood  their  signif- 
icance." Furthermore,  these 
things  "did  not  come  as  a  sur- 
prize to  those  who  knew  the 
artist  in  Clemenceau  and  to 
what  a  high  degree  the  sense  of 
expressive  beauty  was  reached 
in  him."  How  much  of  all  this 
is  in  the  French  mind  in  their 
spontaneous  call  to  him  to  take 

the  Presidency?  One  of  his  most  striking  characteristics,  says 
Mr.  Lecomte  in  Art  and  Life  (New  York),  is  "the  very  rare 
combination  of  a  vigorous  nationalism  and  the  talents  of  an 
artist."     We  read  further: 

"He  is  at  once  a  logician  perfectly  at  ease  in  the  austere  realm 
of  thought  and  an  observer  who  takes  an  ardent  interest  in 
humanity,  who  is  enchanted  by  the  skies,  the  seasons,  the 
noises,  the  odors,  and  the  toil  of  country  life,  a  man  who  knows 
how  to  adapt  such  impressions  to  reasoning.  .  .  .  Even  from  his 
youth  Mr.  (Jlemenceau  inclined  toward  art  and  literature,  and 
he  favored  a  sincere,  deeply  human  class  of  writing,  of  a  broad 
Socialistic  tendency,  which  accorded  with  his  political  idcsals 
and  with  a  form  of  art  of  sinctsre  expression  which  satisfied  his 
mind,  his  sincerity,  his  love;  of  nature,  and  his  passion  for  the 
real,  exprest  with  great  contrast,  in  an  original  form." 

From  the  general  statement  Mr.  Lecomte  considers  the  par- 


SEM'S  POSTER-IMPBESSION  OF  "THE  TIGER." 

Clemenceau 's  visage  is  typically  French,  but  some  caricaturists — not 
so  "  Sera  "  in  this  instance — give  him  a  "  Mongol  or  Tatar  character  " 
conceived,  says  Georges  Lecomte,  "with  a  cheap  sense  of  huraor." 


ticular   artists    and   schools    for  which   Clemenceau   shows   a 
predilection: 

"Edouard  Manet,  our  great  French  painter,  whose  name  is 
famous  to-day,  but  whose  genius  long  remained  unrecognized, 
especially  in  France,  an  artist  bold  in  his  drawing  and  daring 

in  his  handling  of  colors,  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  school 
of  Impressionists,  was  the  first 
to  paint  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Clemenceau.  Such  a  selection, 
such  a  friendship,  shows  clearly 
how  early  free  and  living  art 
had  all  the  fervent  sympathy 
of  Clemenceau.  At  that  same 
early  period  of  few  Japanese 
objets  d'art,  masterpieces  chosen 
with  a  careful  discrimination, 
works  of  great  decorative 
beauty,  adorned  Mr.  Clemen- 
ceau's  own  apartment,  the 
door  of  which  was  indicated  to 
the  visitor  by  a  Japanese  mask 
of  terrifying  and  wonderful  ex- 
pression. It  was  this  taste  for 
oriental  art,  perchance,  which 
inspired  certain  adversaries  of 
Mr.  Clemenceau  with  the  ex- 
traordinary idea  of  represent- 
ing his  visage,  so  typically 
French,  as  presenting  some 
Mongol  or  Tatar  character. 
This  spirit  of  facetiousness 
was  exprest  by  numbers  of 
outrageous  caricatures,  con- 
ceived with  a  cheap  sense  of 
humor. 

' '  While  Mr.  Clemenceau 
admired  Japanese  art,  because 
of  the  broad  and  decorative 
manner  in  which  it  represents 
the  picturesque  in  life,  closely 
observed,  he  also  sought  out 
those  among  the  French  artists 
who  showed  evidence  of  an 
equal  sincerity  in  their  study 
and  in  their  work,  inspired  by 
that  same  love  of  life,  main- 
taining at  the  same  time  a 
care  for  original  and  striking 
expression. 

"Thus  he  had,  in  his  apart- 
ment, works  of  our  glorious 
sculptor  Rodin,  whose  ardent 
sensitiveness  was  so  much  based 
on  science ;  and  canvases  of  the 
master-painter,  J.  F.  Raffaelli  (of  whom  the  great  museums  of 
America  possess  many  examples),  impressionist  in  drawing  and  in 
color,  whose  talent  is  always  modern  and  in  such  perfect  harmony 
with  realistic  literature,  then  more  flourisliing  than  ever  in  France. 
"Toward  187.5,  conscious,  in  his  realism,  of  all  the  beauty 
which  an  artist,  if  he  has  sensitiveness  and  talent,  can  draw 
from  scenes  of  squalor  and  the  most  sordid  phases  of  the  world, 
Mr.  Raffaelli  (who,  later,  had  the  perseverance  to  learn  the 
English  language  well  enough  to  undertake  to  give  art  lectures 
in  the  United  States)  had  the  daring  to  paint  the  rag-pickers, 
the  wagons,  the  chimneys,  and  the  fa(ftori(>s  of  the  suburbs  of 
Paris;  the  leprous  zone  and  the  somber  sights  around  the 
fortifications  of  the  great  city;  the  bluff's  of  the  Seine  as  it 
winds  through  smoky  industrial  districts.  He  did  this  Avhile 
waiting  to  |)aint,  with  the  same  concern  for  truth  and  with  the 
same  originality  of  vision,  the  Paris  quarters  of  the  world  of 
elegance,  the  cliarniing  liouses  willi  their  flowers,  and  the  splen- 
did avenues  of]our  snuiU  provincial  towns. 
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"In  a  celebrated  picture,  which  has  long  been  one  of  the  most 
important  works  of  our  Musee  du  Luxembourg  in  Paris,  Mr. 
Ilaffaelli  represented  Mr.  Clemenceau,  surrounded  by  his 
principal  political  friends  and  contributors  to  the  paper  La 
Justice,  and  explaining,  in  1881,  the  radical-republican  pro- 
gram to  the  electors  of  Montmartre,  of  which  he  was  at  that 
time  Deputy  (to-day,  it  is  Mr.  Marcel  Sembat,  Socialist  orator, 
Minister  of  Transportation  during  the  Great  War,  a  man  no  less 
devoted  to  the  most  advanced  art).  Mr.  Raffaelli  portrayed 
Mr.  Clemenceau,  energetic  and  keen,  with  all  the  intensity  of 
his  characteristic  oratorical  postiire.  He  placed  him  towering 
in  the  midst  of  swarming  listeners,  head  erect,  the  very  emblem 
of  intelligent  thought,  in  the  familiar  gesture  of  emphasizing 
his  argument  with  his  forefinger." 

Paris  political  newspapers  tend  to  ignore  art  and  literature, 
but  Clemenceau  wished  literature  and  art  to  have  an  important 
place  in  his  La  Justice: 

"Almost  every  day,  books,  expositions,  the  works  of  writers 
and  artists,  were  discust  with  appreciation,  discrimination, 
and  fairness.  No  newspaper  is  more  literary  or  artistic  than  the 
political  paper  of  this  public  man,  who  is  ever  engaged  in  combat. 
For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  many  others,  no  files  are  more 
interesting  than  those  of.  this  periodical,  the  influence  of  which 
has  been  considerable. 

"Almost  every  morning,  stirring  poems  touching  on  humanity, 
romances  of  strong  and  frank  passion,  the  lifelike  studies  of 
customs,  the  strong  and  vital  pictures  of  modern  society,  accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Clemenceau,  were  the  subjects  of  pro- 
found articles  or  of  substantial  serials.  There  is  no  French 
periodical  in  which  the  books  of  our  most  original  writers  haA'e 
been  reviewed  with  greater  conscientiousness  or  understanding. 

"This  good  fortune — alas,  only  too  rare  in  this  experience- 
came  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Clemenceau  was  a  politician  with 
the  mind  of  a  philosopher;  a  man  of  letters,  as  Avell  as  a  man  of 
action;  and  he  was  convinced  that  in  any  given  epoch,  all  the 
manifestations  of  mental  activity  are  correlated  and  that  they 
reciprocally  influence  one  another;  and,  moreover,  that  if  the 
director  of  a  newspaper  has  a  little  intuitive  foresight,  he 
can  not  afford  to  fail  to  bring  the  one  and  the  other  to  the 
attention  of  his  readers 

"In  La  Depeche  de  Toulouse  (an  important  provincial  gazette, 
whose  circulation  extends  over  several  Departments) ;  and  later, 
in  L'Aurore,  of  which  he  was  director  for  several  years,  then  in 
Le  Bloc,  a  weekly  pamphlet,  which  he  edited  all  alone,  he 
exprest  his  opinions  with  the  greatest  possible  understanding 
and  enthusiasm,  which  brought  out  vividly  the  beauty  that  he 
desired  to  have  his  readers  feel. 

"With  what  just  appreciation  he  extolled  those  subtle  and 
daring  painters  of  light,  exalting  that  poetry  with  which  tlie 
most  sordid  reality  becomes  veiled!  These  were  marvelous 
artists,  who  developed  the  early  efforts  of  the  French  masters 
of  1830;  and  who  knew  how  to  reproduce  the  mysticism  of  the 
various  shades  of  the  atmosphere,  changing,  in  all  their  phases, 
according  to  the  hour,  the  season,  or  the  light.  Claude  Monet 
and  his  followers  were  hailed  by  him  with  warmest  appreciation. 
The  sculptor  Rodin,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  made  a  lifelike  and 
characteristic  bust  of  Clemenceau,  received  his  homage." 

The  war  even  did  not  quench  this  Frenchman's  preoccupation 
with  art: 

"When,  two  years  ago,  he  was  recalled  to  power  by  the 
nation  which  was  unwilling  to  perish  and  had  faith  in  the  power 
of  his  energy,  the  artist  in  Clemenceau  still  remained  faithful; 
he  found  his  best  recreation  from  his  immense  labor  in  the 
unexpected  visits  to  the  Chateau  de  Versailles,  or  to  that  of 
Fontainebleau,  or  to  a  recently  reinstalled  hall  in  the  Musee 
du  Louvre.  And  his  colleagues  of  the  Ministry  know  his  taste 
so  well  that,  last  November,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  Clemenceau  Cabinet,  Avhen  they  wished  to  offer 
him  a  souvenir  of  their  association  during  these  critical  hours, 
they  bought  for  him  a  picture  of  our  artist,  Daumier,  who  is  as 
great  a  painter  as  he  is  a  poignant  and  striking  caricaturist. 

"Again,  in  the  midst  of  the  deepest  patriotic  preoccupa- 
tions, he  encouraged  the  French  sculptor,  Sicard,  by  his  sup- 
port of  his  monument,  'Le  Retour  du  Poilu,'  temporarily  on 
exhibition  in  the.  Champs  Elysees,  between  the  Grand  Palais 
and  the  Petit  Palais.  In  this,  Clemenceau  proves  how  much 
he  has  at  heart  the  desire  to  see  our  anguish,  our  sorrows,  our 
emotions,  and  our  pride  in  the  war,  inspire  such  works,  worthy 
of  the  virtues,  of  the  long  heroism  and  of  the  martyrdom  of 
France." 


SHAKESPEARE   MUST   GO 

THE  SCOTS  have  ever  cast  a  jealous  eye  on  Shakespeare. 
When  John  Home's  tragedy  of"  Douglas"  was  first  pro- 
duced on  the  Edinburgh  stage  it  is  said  that  an  admiring 
Scotsman  rose  and  cried  out,  "Whar's  your  WuUy  Shakspere 
noo?  "  In  his  mind  the  new  luminary  had  quite  extinguished  the 
old  light.  But  Shakespeare  has  survived  for  another  blow  from 
the  Scots.  This  time  the  insurgents  are  the  members  of  the  League 
of  Scottish  Veterans  of  the  World  War  and  their  petition  addrest 
to  the  Newark  Board  of  Education  to  drop  "Macbeth"  from 
the  school  curriculum  follows  hard  upon  the  action  taken  there 
and  elsewhere  in  regard  to  the  "Merchant  of  Venice."  Nobody 
except  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  has  seemed  to  question  the  utter 
good  faith  of  the  Scots  dissidents  and  suggest  that  they  are  only 
perpetrating  a  solemn  joke  on  the  body  who  yieded  to  the 
importunities  of  Jewish  protesters  against  the  implied  race- 
slander  in  Shijlock.  On  the  other  hand,  alarm  is  seen  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  that  Shakespeare  will  come  to  be  the  target 
of  other  nationalist  gi-oups  with  injured  sensibilities — the  Danes, 
for  example,  over  "Hamlet,"  the  Italians  over  lago,  and  even 
the  English  themselves  over  the  representations  of  some  of  their 
shady  kings.  It  may  turn  out  that  the  Scots  are  only  serious 
on  the  surface  and  as  usual  hide  their  real  feelings  in  their  pro- 
test which  is  signed  by  officers  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders,  the 
Black  Watch,  and  the  Royal  Scots  Fusileers: 

"In  view  of  the  action  of  the  Newark  Board  of  Education  in 
barring  the  'Merchant  of  Venice'  from  the  school  courses  because 
of  the  slander  of  the  Jew  by  the  character  of  Shylock,  we,  the 
veterans  of  the  Great  War  who  fought  in  Scottish  regiments,  do 
call  upon  the  American  people  to  extend  the  same  courtesy  and 
privilege  to  Scotland  as  to  JewTy.  We,  therefore,  demand  that, 
to  remove  the  anti-Scottish  prejudice,  'Macbeth'  also  be  barred 
from  the  school  courses  of  Newark  and  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States.  The  glorious  clan  of  The  Macbeths  and  the  whole  Scot- 
t  ish  race  has  been  traduced  by  t  he  misrepresentations  of  Shake- 
speare in  presenting  the  Macbeth  as  a  traitor  and  a  murderer. 
We  consider  that  if  the  Jewish  gabardine  is  to  be  cleaned  by  the 
American  Boards  of  Education,  the  stain  should  likewise  be 
removed  from  the  Scottish  kilt." 

The  Buffalo  A'cws  observes  that  "the  Scot  abroad  is  a  more 
intense  Caledonian  than  the  Scot  at  home,"  and  also  quite  a 
different  person,  for  "when  he  leaves  home  he  leaves  his  sense 
of  humor  behind  him."  It  also  sees  that  with  this  spirit  of 
elimination  under  way  there  will  be  no  end  to  it,  and  we  shall 
"wind  up  by  making  laughing-stocks  of  ourselves."  The  Brook- 
lyn Eagle  takes  it  that  the  Scots  were  not  overserious,  and  in 
telling  the  Newark  School  Board  that  it  has  made  itself  "fair 
game  for  subtle  jokers"  compliments  the  Scots  as  the  "subtlest 
if  not  the  driest."  Both  it  and  the  St.  Louis  Star  conjures  up  a 
sort  of  a  regiment  of  other  protesters.     The  Eagle  sees  that — 

"On  behalf  of  Venice,  Italians  may  denounce  the  merciless 
depiction  of  the  Machiavellian  lago  in  'Othello.'  He  is  no  true 
type  of  the  Venetian.     He  is  a  parody,  a  travesty,  a  cartoon. 

"Englishmen,  slow  of  A\Tath,  will  be  stirred  by  this  appeal. 
Both  parts  of  '  Henry  IV. '  bring  a  prince  and  roj'al  family  into 
disrepute;  an  espionage  law  would  brand  them  as  attacking 
government.  Also  the  despicability  of  King  John  and  the  brutal 
egoism  of  Richard  III.  have  no  place  on  the  modern  stage  or  in 
modern  school  courses.  The  Lord  made  them  what  they  were. 
Let  it  go  at  that.     The  greater  the  truth  the  greater  the  libel. 

"Last  of  all,  the  National  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  will 
rise  to  condemn  the  treatment  of  Goneril  and  Regan  in  'King 
Lear.'  Are  there  such  daughters?  Have  there  ever  been  such 
daughters?  Did  the  Bard  of  Avon  offer  any  affidavits  of  his 
essential  allegations?  Cut  out 'King  Lear.'  His  is  a  non-essen- 
tial industry. 

"Hard  times  are  coming,  we  can  see,  for  the  reeldessly  libelous 
Mr.  Shakespeare.  Our  conjecture  is  that  he  will  survive,  never- 
theless. He  may  even  cry  across  the  Styx  a  defiance  like  that 
of  John  G.  Whittier  when  a  delegation  of  dignified  Southern 
brigadiers  informed  him  that  'Barbara  Frietchie'  was  all  wrong, 
and    that    Stonewall    Jackson    never    entered    FredericktoM  n : 
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Courtesy  of  "  Musical  Autorii-a. "  New  Yuik 

The 


lUi'^^   IIUAIK    1-N    THE    CATSKILL    VILLAGE. 
bare  littralism  of  the  Colonial  scene  shows  that  Chicago  sticks  for  truth  with  no  compromise  with  modernism  in  stage  decoration. 


'Gentlemen,  a  very  good  day  to  you.  History  will  record  the 
facts  precisely  as  I  have  put  them  down.'  Shakespeare  will 
never  apologize." 

The  Star  imagines  an  assault  upon  "King  Lear,"  but  from 
another  body  of  indignant  protesters: 

"The  League  of  Women  Voters  may  have  something  to  say 
about  'King  Lear.'  Just  at  a  time  when  the  capacity  of  women 
to  exercise  political  sway  is  being  urged  throughout  the  country, 
infinite  harm  may  be  done  by  showing  what  happened  when 
governmental  authority  passed  from  Lear  to  his  tigerish  daugh- 
ters, Goneril  and  Regan.  The  Association  of  American  Geog- 
raphers, at  its  annual  meeting  in  St.  Louis,  might  have  seized 
the  occasion  to  press  the  long-standing  grievance  against  'The 
Winter's  Tale,'  with  its  preposterous  falsification  of  the  geography 
of  Bohemia. 

"The  legion  of  Americans  who  have  been  demanding  the 
death  of  Santa  Claus  can  not  look  with  tolerance  upon  such 
plays  as  'A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  and  'The  Tempest,' 
which  put  absurd  fancies  into  the  minds  of  children.  In  fact, 
once  a  start  is  made,  there  seems  no  logical  stopping-place  short 
of  the  absolute  elimination  of  Shakespeare  from  the  study  courses 
of  the  public  schools.  It  might  save  much  trouble  to  confine 
the  education  of  the  young  to  propositions  that  every  reasonable 
being  agrees  to,  such  as  the  doctrine  that  two  plus  two  is  four, 
and  four  times  three  is  twelve." 

The  New  York  Evening  Sun  then  goes  outside  racial  bound- 
aries and  gathers  up  the  trades  and  the  cults  that  may  yet  be 
heard  from: 

"Speaking  of  'A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  that  reminds 
one  of  the  case  of  the  United  Textile  Workers  of  America  against 
that  comedy  and  the  character  of  Nick  Bottom,  the  weaver. 

"The  textilers  may  complain  that  nowhere,  not  along  the 
whole  Merrimack  river  'of  a  million  spindles,'  will  be  found  such 
a  silly  ass  of  a  weaver  as  Nick  was. 

"  If  occupational  kicks  are  started,  however,  the  druggists  will 
rise  against '  Rom(!0  and  Juliet,'  and  the  character  of  the  wretched, 
f«;ar-shaking  apothecary  who  sold  th(!  poison.  He  was  a  lean 
and  desperate  apothecary,  nothing  like  the  scientific  compounder 
of  to-day. 

"If  the  Italians  ever  get  the  Fiume  muss  all  smoothed  over 
they  might  consider  whether  their  racial  and  ancestral  altars 
have  V)e(;n  soiled  V)y  'Julius  ('a;sar'  and  'Antony  and  Cieopatru.' 
These  two  tragedi(;s  show  up  somts  Roman  traits  of  questionable 
merit. 

"Egyptians— women  especially — can  hardly  api)rove  of  Egyp- 
tian femininity  as  revealed  by  Cleopatra.  The  less  said  about  her 
the  better,  anyhow. 

"But  the  play  of  them  all  to  which  Avomen  of  to-day  may 


take  most  exception  is  'Taming  of  the  Shrew.'  When  one  con- 
siders the  domestic  jumps  that  Kaiherine  of  Padua  was  put  over 
by  the  resourceful  Petruchio,  it  is  a  wonder  that  modern  women — 
with  their  suffrage  ideas — have  not  abolished  the  play  long  before 


now. 


AMERICAN   OPERA   IN   CHICAGO 

WHETHER  OPERA  IS  GOOD  FOR  CHICAGO,  or 
Chicago  is  good  for  opera,  seems  to  have  been  a  point 
debated  at  the  premiere  of  De  Koven's  "Rip  Van 
Winkle."  All  "the  big  men  and  women  of  the  city  who  are 
doing  big  things  in  a  big  way  to  help  make  Chicago  "  turned  out 
to  witness  the  first  performance  on  Januarj'  2,  which  seems  to  show 
that  opera  is  one  of  the  means  determined  upon  to  make  bigger 
the  spot  on  the  map  named  Chicago.  These  big  people,  by  the 
way,  were  all  "millionaires,"  according  to  the  special  report  of 
the  proceeding  furnished  the  New  York  Sun,  and  one  of  them 
is  quoted  as  saying  "after  the  first  act":  "If  they  would  give 
Chicago  a  few  more  operas  in  English,  with  popular  themes  set 
to  music,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  Harold  F.  McCormick, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera  Company,  to  foot  a  deficit 
of  close  to  $200,000  every  year." 

There  are  so  many  millionaires  in  Chicago  that  "the  audi- 
torium is  getting  too  small,"  and  the  hint  is  plainly  given  that 
something,  perhaps  opera  of  the  right  kind,  might  be  done  for 
them.  The  operatic  purveyor  must  consider,  however,  the 
tastes  of  the  homespun  school  of  critic  turned  millionaire,  for 
they  seem  to  show  that  opera  must  descend  from  its  high  horse 
and  deal  with  simple,  every-day  things — even  cats  and  dogs 
The  reporter  says: 

"Beauty  and  fashion,  representing  millions  of  dollars,  in  the 
boxes  let  loose  storms  of  applause  in  approval  of  this  picturesque 
story,  and  the  upper  balconies  joined  with  wild  acclaim. 

"To  many  of  the  audience  the  presentation  was  disappointing. 
Thtire  was  no  dog  in  the  production.  Mr.  de  Koven  explained 
as  follows  regarding  the  opera  without  a  pet: 

"'In  the  original  story  of  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  there  never  was 
a  dog.  Nobody  has  ever  s(!on  a  dog  in  "Rip  Van  Winkle." 
Joseph  Jc;fferson  always  talked  about  a  dog.  He  was  continu- 
ally mooning  about  it.  It  was  the  only  thing  in  the  world  who 
IovchI  him.  But  did  the  dog  come  on  the  stage?  I  have  been 
asked  the  qu(!stion  a  hundred  times  during  the  last  (hreo  days. 
"How  about  the  dog?"  Yesterday  at  rehearsal  Baklanoff,  who 
plays  Kip,  asked  what  kind  of  a  dog  I  was  going  to  wish  on  him. 
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and  said  he'd  like  it  if  it  was  a  Russian  wolf-hound.     He  said 
he  knew  of  a  Russian  wolf-hound  that  was  just  the  thing.' 

"The  first  folk-opera  ever  created  by  American  talent,  De 
Koven  and  Maokaye,  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  biggest 
successes  from  a  box-office  point  of  view.  The  operatic  version 
of  this  old  friend  of  Americans  is  really  delightful.  Little  Peter- 
kee,  the  cutest  girl  one  ever  saw,  helps  the  story  along  mightily, 
so  that  it  is  just  as  funny  as  the  familiar  outlines  of  the  tale  in 
the  Joseph  Jefferson  form  of  it." 

The  composer,  Mr.  Reginald  de  Koven,  is  an  old-time  resi- 
dent of  Chicago,  and  so  Chicago  was  paying  tribute  to  her  own. 
In  fact,  the  Chicago  Opera  As- 
sociation has  already  done  the 
same  thing  twice  before  this  sea- 
son in  the  production  of  new 
works.  The  commission  given 
by  Mr.  Campanini  did  not  in- 
sist on  the  purest  parochialism, 
but  the  result  turns  out  almost 
"100  per  cent.  American,"  as 
Musical  America  shows: 

"The  commission  given  Mr. 
de  Koven  last  winter  by  Cleo- 
t'onte  Campanini  thus  came  to 
realization  in  the  production  and 
performance  of  an  American 
opera  founded  upon  an  Ameri- 
can subject  and  created  by  both 
an  American  librettist,  Percy 
Mackaye,  and  an  American  com- 
poser, Mr.  de  Koven,  and  also 
in  the  fact  that  it  was  sung  in 
English  with  several  members  of 
the  cast  Americans. 

"Then  also  the  scenery  and 
stage  settings  and  the  costumes 
were  all  designed  by  an  Ameri- 
can artist,  Peter  J.  Donegan, 
and  the  opera  was  conducted 
by  Alexander  Smallens,  an 
American.  ^ 

"The  opera  and  its  perform- 
ance mark  another  milestone  on  the  rugged  road  toward  the  final 
goal  of  having  grand  opera  sung  in  English  in  this  country. 

"Mr.  de  Koven's  opera  is  a  delightfully  tuneful  work,  light 
in  construction,  tho  romantic  in  character.  Several  typically 
American  turns  of  melody  and  rhythm  abound  in  the  score. 

"Slightly  varying  from  the  Irving  storj^  and  also  from  the 
Jefferson-Boucicault  play,  the  book  of  the  opera  by  Mackaye  is 
somewhat  modified  in  that  an  extra  personage  is  introduced  to 
lend  added  interest  in  the  love-story.  Peterkee,  a  younger  sister 
of  Katrina,  is  added;  she  is  a  lovable,  childish  character  in  the 
first  two  acts  and  becomes  mature  later.  She  goes  up  into  the 
mountains  with  Rip  to  join  the  merry  crew  of  Hendrik  Hudson's 
Half  Moon,  but  while  Rip  remains  there  for  twenty  years,  she 
descends  immediately,  bringing  with  her  a  magic  flask,  which 
she  preserves  until  Rip  returns  after  twenty  years.  Then  the 
flask's  contents  restore  Rip's  youth  and  he  marries  her  instead 
of  Katrina. 

"Here  is  a  story  right  from  the  folklore  of  America,  and  (to 
the  writer's  mind)  the  right  kind  of  material  for  American  music 
drama.  It  is  at  least  equal  to  many  a  folk-tale  utilized  by  Euro- 
pean composers  for  opera  texts." 

The  work  achieved  an  instantaneous  success  in  Chicago,  and 
of  course  offers  a  challenge  to  New  York,  doubtless  to  be  taken 
up  during  the  eompanj^'s  season  here.     A  few  more  details: 

"While  it  is  consistently  interesting  there  were  apparent  at 
this  first  production  some  slight  halts  and  discrepancies,  which 
later  careful  editing  mil  surely  eliminate.  As  in  all  grand  operas 
there  will  be  found,  no  doubt,  some  places  which  could  be  blue- 
penciled  with  good  advantage  to  the  conciseness  and  rapidity  of 
the  action. 

"The  scoring  is  clever,  and  while  not  harmonically  abstruse 
nor  intricate,  is  sonorous  and  sounds  well.  Especially  good  are 
the  interludes  between  the  acts  and  scenes  and  also  the  finale  of 
the  first  act,'which  brings  out  a  quintet  of  notable  musical  value. 

''Rip  Van  Winkle  was  impersonated  by  Georges  Baklanoff, 
the  Russian  barytone,  who  gave  a  dramatically  impressive  and 


a  musically  effective  reading  of  the  vocal  part.  .  His  English 
was  clear  and,  as  with  most  singers  who  articulate  carefully,  the 
text  came  forth  as  smoothly  as  that  of  any  other  language. 

"Evelyn  Herbert,  the  young  American  lyric  soprano,  was  the 
Peterkee  and  made  a  roUicking,  likable  ragamuffin  at  first,  and 
later  a  very  pretty  and  romantic  maid.  She  sang  with  exceed- 
ingly pleasing  vocal  quality,  her  light  voice  possessing  a  silvery 
timbre. 

"Edna  Darch  was  the  shrewish  Katrina  and  managed  her  role 
with  skill  and  accuracy.  She  also  looked  well.  Emma  Noe  did 
some  good  singing  as  the  goose-girl.  Dufranne  was  a  resonant 
Hendrik    Hudson;     his   enunciation    deserves   special    mention; 


THE   CATSKILLS  IN   DE    KOVENS   "RIP  VAN  WINKLE.' 

Where  Rip  enjoyed  his  twehly  years'  sle'^p. 


Huberdeau  was  good  as  Vcdder.    Cotreuil,  Nicolay,  and  Warnery 
completed  the  cast. 

"The  work  marks  a  decided  stride  toward  a  consummation 
wished  for  by  many  musicians  in  this  country,  of  having  opera 
sung  in  the  vernacular  as  a  start  toward  the  creation  of  a  gen- 
uine school  of  American  opera  by  our  own  composers." 

The  barring  of  German  and  Austrian  works  draws  attention 
to  "the  extent  to  which  we  are  dependent  on  foreigners  for  our 
music,"  says  the  Pittsburg  Sun,  so  this  De  Koven  production 
becomes  an  "important  event,"  if  not  a  novel  one: 

"American  grand  opera  is  no  new  thing.  Nearly  every  year 
the  work  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  produced  by  one 
or  the  other  of  the  leading  companies.  De  Koven  had  'The 
Canterbm-y  Pilgrims'  produced  by  the  Metropolitan  Company  in 
1917.  Other  American  operas  include:  'The  Scarlet  Letter' 
(1894)  and  'Cyrano'  (1913)  of  Walter  Damrosch;  'Mona'  (1914), 
by  the  late  Horatio  W.Parker;  'Shanewis'  (1918),  by  Charles 
Wakefield  Cadman;  *Poia'  (first  produced  in  the  Royal  Opera, 
Berlin,  in  1910)  and  *A  Daughter  of  the  Forest'  (1918),  by 
Arthur  F.  Nevin;  'Natoma,'  by  Victor  Herbert,  and  'The  Legend' 
(1919),  by  Joseph  Carl  Breil.  Pittsburg  has  been  conspicuous  for 
the  fact  that  it  was  at  one  time  or  another  the  home  of  four  of  the 
well-known  writers  of  American  opera. 

"Now  the  unfortunate  thing  about  these  works  is  that  none 
yet  produced,  with  the  possible  exception  of  De  Koven's  new 
piece,  has  possest  the  qualities  necessary  to  give  it  a  lasting 
plac6  in  operatic  repertories.  Unlike  'Faust,'  *I1  Trovatore,' 
and  a  score  of  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  none  of  these 
American  works  gives  promise  of  being  presented  year  after 
year  without  losing  its  charm.  Large  sums  of  money  have  been 
offered  as  prizes,  without  stimulating  native  composers  to  pro- 
duce works  of  exceptional  merit.  And  yet  it  is  too  soon  to  be- 
come pessimistic  over  the  matter.  American  music  is  just  in 
its  infancy.  How  unfair  to  expect  to  it  produce  at  once  works  of 
the  same  evcellence  as  have  come  out  of  the  European  countries 
where  music  has  been  cultivated  for  many  centuries!  " 
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THINKING  IN  MILLIONS  has  become  the  habit  of  the 
American  people  since  the  success  of  the  Liberty  Loans, 
and  the  various  relief  funds  have  shown  that  immense 
6ums  could  be  raised.  When  the  churches  and  colleges  took  up 
the  slogans  no  dissenting  voices  were  raised,  tho  the  plans  for 
millions  seemed  to  vie  wath  those  projected  during  the  war. 
Dr.  George  A.  Gordon,  of  the  Old  South  Church  of  Boston, 
rises  up  and  calls  the  church  drives  "wildcat  campaigning  by 
ecclesiastics."  This  term  is  specifically  applied  to  the  projects 
of  "the  Alethodists,  .the  Baptists,  the  Presbyterians,  and  the 
Episcopalians,  who  have  each  set  out  to  raise  for  church  work, 
covering  the  next  five  years,  sums  ranging  from  S40,000,000  to 
$140,000,000."  Dr.  Gordon  points  out  that  "these  stupendous 
Bums,  if  raised,  must  be  raised  largely  in  promises  to  pay,"  for 
"only  a  fraction  of  them  can  be  goods  delivered."  He  is  not 
optimistic  of  the  business  stability  of  the  times,  and  declares  that 
"if  anything  should  happen  to  the  business  world  within  the 
next  two  or  five  years,  these  pledges  would  not  be  worth  the 
paper  on  which  thej'  are  written."  Having  paid  this  compli- 
ment to  the  Methodists,  the  Baptists,  and  the  Presbyterians, 
Dr.  Gordon  takes  his  own  church  in  hand.  "The  national 
council  of  our  order,"  he  saj's  in  a  recent  sermon  that  was  re- 
ported in  both  the  lay  and  the  religious  press  of  Boston,  "in- 
fluenced by  zealous  secretaries  of  our  mission  boards,  and  by 
other  bold  men,  whose  names  have  not  been  announced,  to  none 
of  whom  has  anj'  authority  been  given,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  the 
churches,  proposes  to  follow  up  the  drive  for  the  Pilgrim  Fund 
with  a  modest  campaign  for  an  extra  forty-five  millions  to  be 
realized  during  the  next  five  years."  The  glitter  of  so  much  gold 
may  make  the  church  forget  its  moral  calling,  thinks  this  pastor, 
who  goes  on: 

"I  confess  that  I  am  appalled  by  the  magnitude  of  this  scheme, 
by  the  secrecy  in  which  it  has  been  devised,  by  the  utter  dis- 
regard shown  for  the  judgment  of  the  ministers  and  laymen  on 
whom  the  burden  would  fall,  if  the  plan  should  be  put  into 
operation,  by  the  peril  to  organized  religion  among  us,  if  the 
church  is  looked  upon  rnainly  as  the  subject  of  enormous  irre- 
sponsible taxation,  and  not  supremely  as  a  place  of  moral  in- 
fluence and  spiritual  power.  AH  the  money  in  the  world  by 
itself  can  not  save  a  single  soul 

"It  is  my  duty  to  present  to  you  for  your  consideration  objects 
and  causes  that  I  believe  to  be  wise  and  promising,  worthy  and 
urgent;  it  is  my  duty  to  defend  you  against  appeals  that  I  think 
unwise  and  unpromising,  and,  therefore,  I  am  now  to  state  to 
you  in  few  words  some  of  my  reasons  for  Avithholding  my  approval 
from  the  scheme  of  the  National  Council  for  a  fifty-million  drive 
to  be  realized  in  tho  next  five  years. 

"First,  it  is  the  boldest  and  the  most' ruthless  piece  of  autoc- 
racy that  I'have  ever. known.  Certain, men  whose  names  I 
have  been  unable  to  leai-n  have  for  yc^ars,  or  for  a  long  time,  been 
devising  a  scheme  by  which  every  moral  and  religious  need  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  planet  shall  be  investigated  and  tabulated, 
and  the  condition  of  every  Protestant  in  this  country  learned; 
this  scheme  has  Ijeen  taken  to  the  National  Council,  adopted  by 
that  body  with  unthinking  hast(%  and  in  the  first  months  of  the 
new  year  is  to  be  applied  to  the  Congregational  churches  of  tho 
nation.  It  calls  for  an  army  of  paid  promoters;  it  will  .take 
millions  of  money,  so  we  are  informed,  to  set  it  going;  and  from 
it  in  a  period  of  five  years  a  grand  total  of  fifty  millions  is  to  bo 
raised.  It  is  further  hoped  that  this  .schemt!  will  become  a  per- 
manent force  in  tlif:  denomination,  and  that  every  five  years  at 
least  five  millions  will  be  raised  for  the  use  of  our  several  mission 
societies. 

"Not  a  word  of  all  this  has  been  submitted  to  the  churches. 
Probably  not  one  minister  in  twenty  in  this  Commonw(>alth 
knows  anything  about  the  scheme.     Few,  if  any,  of  the  best 


informed  laymen  in  this  church  have  any  idea  of  the  colossa' 
design.  The  whole  thing  has  been  devised  by  elect  spirits,  whc 
are  as  clear  of  all  responsibility  and  abiUty  to  pay  the  bills  as  th«  . 
poor  remnant  of  the  American  aborigines;  this  colossal  scheme 
devised  in  secret,  and  passed  by  the  generously  unthinking 
National  Council,  is  in  three  months  to  fall  like  an  avalanche 
upon  the  unsuspecting  churches.  This  is  not  Congregationalism 
it  is  Csesarism,  and  Csesarism  gone  mad. 

"The  sum  sought  is  wildly  excessive.  Fifty  millions  in  fiv« 
years  for  600,000  Congregationalists,  men,  women,  and  children 
— does  any  sane  man  expect  such  a  scheme  to  prosper?  Would 
it  not  be  a  calamity  to  the  business  stability  and  efficiency  of  these 
persons  if  it  should  prosper?  Exhaustion  in  giving  is  a  duty  tc 
no  community;  exhaustion  of  the  power  to  maintain  a  heallhj 
industrial  life  is  not  good,  but  evil.  Religion  here  needs  to  go  tc 
school  to  the  clear  intellect  of  sound  business.  When  business 
prospers,  religion  is  encouraged;  when  business  is  broken,  eveo 
if  it  be  by  the  burden  of  philanthropy,  religion  is  crippled. 

"By  its  friends  and  promoters  the  scheme  is  called  the  most 
splendid  piece  of  idealism  that  modern  Protestantism  has  known." 

The  Congregationalist  (Boston)  does  not  share  Dr.  Gordon'* 
views,  accuses  him  of  speaking  "without  adequate  knowledge," 
and  goes  on  to  show  that  the  plan  was  not  "foisted"  on  the 
Congregational  Church: 

"As  we  have  more  than  once  pointed  out,  this  Forward  Move- 
ment is  not  the  attempt  of  overzealous  secretaries  to  enforce 
upon  the  churches  in  a  distinctively  uncongregational  way  a 
totally  unauthorized  scheme.  Such  men  as  Secretaries  Herring, 
Patton,  Barton,  Sheldon,  and  Burton  are  as  little  tinctured  with 
ecclesiasticism  as  any  group  of  religious  leaders  in  the  world. 
They  are  the  servants,  not  the  masters,  of  the  c^-urches  and  of 
their  common  undertakings  whose  adequate  maintenance  is  a 
constant  and  serious  problem.  The  Commission  of  Missions 
regularly  instituted  by  the  National  Council,  with  which  these 
men  are  in  constant  touch,  brought  to  Grand  Rapids  conserva- 
tive suggestions  looking  toward  denominational  growth  and 
service  during  the  next  five  years,  but  purposely  refrained  from 
mentioning  any  financial  objective.  The  Council  itself,  aware 
of  what  other  denominations  are  doing  and  of  the  pressing 
needs  of  our  missionary  work,  declared  with  but  little  dissent 
in  favor  of  a  definite  $50,000,000  goal.  The  Council,  while  it 
has  no  authority  over  the  churches,  is  as  representative  and 
influential  a  body  as  American  Congregationalism  can  devise. 
Its  officials  would  certainly  be  guilty  of  autocracy  if  they  now 
sought  to  thwart  what  seemed  to  be  the  mind  and  will  of  the 
churches  as  represented  at  Grand  Rapids  by  six  hundred  intel- 
ligent delegates." 

The  peril  that  spiritual  interests  will  suffer  from  overemphasia 
upon  money  is  one  of  which  The  Congregationalist  has  not  been 
unmindful : 

"In  a  recent  editorial  w^e  dwelt  upon  this  danger.  But  this 
Interchurch  Movement  and  our  Congregational  Forward  Move- 
ment are  not  destitute  of  idealistic  elements.  This  is  not  to  be  a 
sordid  campaign  for  material  results  only.  People  who  give 
generously  and  systematically  are  not  likely  to  degenerate 
spiritually. 

"Perhaps  this  country  is  going  to  smash  financially  during 
the  next  few  years,  but  we  doubt  whether  Dr.  Gordon's  leading 
members  are  conducting  their  business  or  their  households 
according  to  this  theory.  At  any  rate,  the  Christian  churches 
can    not  stand  still  even  in  uncertain  times 

■'The  great  probability  is  that  the  Christian  Church,  ot 
which  tho  Congregational  body  is  a  part,  will  need  vast  sums 
of  money  during  \\w  next  five  years,  not  only  to  maintain  its 
going  work,  but  to  reach  out  in  a  statesmanlike  way  into  many 
unoccupied  fields.  The  probabilities  are  that  a  good  many 
people  in  this  country  during  the  next  five  years  will  have  not 
only  sufficient  money  to  support  themselves  comfortably,  but 
enough  to  give  on  a  far  more  liberal  scale  than  over  before  to 
the  work  of  Christ  among  men." 
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NEW  YORK  SETTLEMENT  WORKERS  UNITE 
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EW  YORK'S  FORTY-ODD  neighborhood  houses 
and  settlements,  including  such  well-known  institutions 
as  the  Henry  Street  Settlement,  Greenwich  House, 
Hudson  Gild,  and  the  University  Settlement,  have  in  the  past 
cooperated  but  little.  Recently,  however,  they  have  realized 
that  in  peace  as  in  war  a  unified  command  is  one  of  the  essentials 
of  success,,  They  have,  therefore,  formed  a  federation  called  the 
United  Neighborhood  Houses  of  New  York  and  are  issuing  a 
monthly  organ  known  as  Better  Times.  This  periodical,  which 
will  keep  the  different  houses  in  touch  with  each  other's  work, 
and  also  will  keep  the  gen- 


VoL  1,  No.  1       Publisbed  Montbly  by  tbe  United  Neigbboibood  Houses  of  New  York 


Roosevelt  says  Neighborhood  Houses  Make  Links 

out  of  Hyphens;  War  Camp  Continues  its 

Community  Work  on  Peace  Basis 


Community 
Service 

Carries  On 

New  York  Com- 
munity Service_  is 
the  unassuming 
but  hopeful  off- 
spring of  a  con- 
cededly  worthy 
parent,  N"ew  York 
War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service, 
which,  during  the 
period  of  tlie  War 
rendered  service 
to  upward  of 
three  million  men 
in  uniform.  As 
"War  Camp"  ser- 
ved uniformed 
men  in  war,  so 
in  peace  its  suc- 
cessor. Commun- 
ity Service,  will 
carry  on  to  serve 
even  more  millions 
wearing  the  uni- 
form of  every  day 
life. 

Community  Ser- 
vice has  been 
called  upon  to  con- 
tinue this  work 
among  uniformed 
men  and  to  extend 
it  to  all  the  peo- 
ple who  make  tip 
the  great  Commu- 
nity of  New  York 
City.  This  call 
has  come  from 
many  orpaniza- 
tions  and  individ- 
uals, each  one  say- 
(Cont.    on    p.    6) 


eral  public  informed  about 
the  work  of  each  and  all, 
calls  itself  the  smallest 
newspaper  in  the  world, 
and  the  accompanying  re- 
production of  its  first  pagf 
shows  the  exact  size. 
Through  the  new  organi- 
zation, we  read  in  an  edi- 
torial in  Better  Times,  it  is 
believed  that  many  social 
reconstruction  problem  s 
hitherto  most  difficult  will 
be  solved.  United  action 
has  already  been  taken  in 
many  fields.  For  instance, 
a  committee  on  summer 
activities  has  arranged 
with  the  city  traction 
companies  for  the  free 
travel  of  tenement  chil- 
dren to  the  country.  There 
is  a  publicity  committee 
which  sends  forth  weekly 
articles  to  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  telling  of 
settlement  activities.  A 
imified  health  program  is 
now  being  worked  out 
under  the  direction  of  an 
expert.  The  federation 
headquarters  will  be  a  cen- 
ter of  information  about 
the  work  of  neighborhood 
houses  throughout  the 
city.  It  is  further  ex- 
plained that — 

"All  important  matters  of  administration  of  the  federation 
must  be  passed  upon  by  the  Association.  Each  neighborhood 
house  is  represented  on  the  Association  by  six  members,  one  of 
whom  is  the  head  worker,  two  of  whom  are  members  of  the 
board  of  directors,  and  two  persons  are  interested  residents  of 
the  neighborhood. 

"Associate  membership  is  open  to  individuals  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  social  work  and  to  those  who  recognize  the  value  of 
such  activity." 

Cooperating  with  the  United  Neighborhood  Houses  in  the 
publication  of  Better  Times  and  in  other  ways  is  that  "peace- 
time offspring  of  a  universally  acclaimed  war-time  forbear," 
the  Community  Service,  which  Avill  continue  the  work  of  the 
New  York  War-Camp  Community  Service.  According  to 
Better  Times,  the  call  has  come  from  many  organizations  and 
individuals  to  the  leaders  of  the  war-camp  service,  each  saying: 
"War-Camp's  war-work  has  been  a  revelation — a  demonstra- 
tion— of  New  York  people's  desire  to  get  together  as  a  com- 
munity.    Carry   on   to   make   New    York   a   friendly   city — a 


SMALLEST  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  WORLD 


Jao.  1920 


YOU  rtr   nKiti  WE  nAVt  THt  NtlCitlBOItnOOO  BOUSt 
JUST  UKE.   YOU   HAVC  TMt  WCCS 


Government 
Praises 
Settlement 
War  Work. 

New  York  City 
and  the  United 
States  Govern- 
ment should  be 
proud  of  the  war 
service  rendered 
by  the  settlement 
houses  of  this 
city,  according  to 
Hon.  Carter 
Glass,       Ex-Secre- 
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community."     The  editor  goes  on  to  show  how  useful  the  new 
service  will  be  in  the  field  of  social  service  in  the  metropolis: 

"Community  Service  will  itself  carry  on  various  activities 
growing  out  of  its  war-work ;  it  will  carry  on  for  the  soldier  and 
sailor  in  a  number  of  clubs  in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn.  But 
its  most  valued  community  service  will  be  its  assistance  to  or- 
ganizations and  groups  of  people  who  may  need  assistance  in 
organizing  and  conducting  their  recreations,  their  avocations, 
in  the  pleasantest  and  most  profitable  ways. 

"Almost  certainly  you  yourself  have  been  one  of  a  large 
gathering  of  people  who  have  joined  in  singing  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  Community  Service  song-leader — and  assuredly  you 
have  enjoyed  it.     Perhaps,  too,  you  have  had  occasion  to  stop 

at  one  of  the  Red  Circle 
Information  Booths  with 
the  sign  reading  'Infor- 
mation of  Every  Kind  for 
Everybody,'  and  had  your 
question  answered. 

"Community  Service 
has  an  almost  unlimited 
field  of  usefulness  in  New 
York  City,  for  the  field 
is  the  recreation  or  spare- 
time  needs  of  the  people 
themselves,  of  all  a^es  and 
of  both  sexes.  Commu- 
nity Service  will  stand 
ready  to  assist  either  with 
eoimsel  and  advice,  with 
trained  ability  to  organize, 
or  even  actually  to  pro- 
mote and  sustain  where 
that  form  of  assistance  is 
necessary  and  proper. 

"The  city  itself  is  the 
field  of  Community  Ser- 
vice and  its  scope  the  needs 
of  the  city's  people. 

"The  true  community 
character  of  this  out-  • 
growth  of  a  well  -  done 
war-job  is  assured  by  the 
fact  that  its  general  di- 
rection will  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  general  volun- 
teer committee  of  about 
one  hundred  well-known  ■ 
men  and  women  of  Greater 
New  York,  representing 
its  community  interests — 
such  as  social  and  civic 
agencies,  business  and  la- 
bor. The  executive  organi- 
zation under  this  com- 
mittee will  embrace  an 
organizing  division  and  an 
operating  division," 


Volunteer 
Workers 

Wanted 

The  United 
Neighbor- 
hood Houses 
of  New  York  has 
begun  a  campaign 
for  volunteer 

workers  to  help 
carry  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  for- 
tv-odd  houses  be- 
longing to  the  or- 
ganization.     The 
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Praises  Houses 
For  American- 
ization Work 

"Much  of  the 
•xtreme  radicalism 
in  New  York 
City  arises,"  said 
Lt.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  to  a 
representative  of 
Better  Times, 
"from  immigrants 
who  do  not  speak 
the  English  lan- 
guage nor  ha've 
the  slightest  con- 
ception of  the 
fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  insti- 
tutions of  this 
country.  Ameri- 
canization work 
in  New  York 
City  is  of  the 
greatest  im- 
portance. Nearly 
half  a  m  i  1  li  o  n 
people  in  this  city 
cnnot  st)eak  En- 
glish. About  ISO 
foreign  language 
newspapers  and 
magazines  ^  are 
published  in  New 
York.  Everyone 
who  knows  the 
conditions  in  the 
immigrant 'districts 
must  realize  the 
great"  need  '  for 
Americani- 
zation work. 

"T  here  are 
more  than  half  a 
hundred  neighbor- 
iCont.    on    p.    3) 


THREE    BESETTING    SINS     OF    RELIGIOUS    EDITORS— 

The  religious  journalist  has  three  pet  delusions,  according  to 
the  editor  of  The  China  Christian  Advocate,  whose  views  are 
briefly  reported  in  The  Christian  Register.  There  is  first  "the 
delusion  of  responsibility. "  The  editor  is  said  to  permit  his 
official  relation  to  the  Church  to  act  too  often  as  a  gag  and  to 
become  official  in  his  opinions  about  mooted  questions,  which 
means  "conservative  and  timid  and  willing  to  do  almost  any- 
thing so  that  the  established  order  will  not  be  disturbed."  This 
involves  a  distinct  loss  of  leadership,  we  are  told.  Secondly, 
there  is  "the  delusion  of  quantity."  The  China  Christian 
Advocate  editor  fears  that  the  greatest  number  of  pages  is  the 
aim  of  many  editors  and  that  they  write  more  than  people  ean 
be  expected  to  read.     The  third  delusion  is  that  "of  shears." — 

"These  are  the  editor's  chief  accessories,  for  considerably 
more  than  one-sixth  of  the  space  in  the  six  papers  was  filled 
with  reprint.  From  a  journalistic  standpoint,  the  religious 
editor  stands  condemned." 


.'J8 
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!\rR.  GO^[PERS    AS   AN   APOSTLE    OF 
CHRISTIANITY 

THAT  PEWS  ARE  EMPTY  Avliile  theater  .seats  are  full 
is  the  fault  of  the  Church  itself,  in  the  opinion  of  The 
Labor  World,  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  a  leading  labor  organ 
and  the  only  one  in  eastern  Washington  and  northern  Idaho, 
which  finds  in  the  labor  ranks  exanii)les  by  which  the  Church 
might  well  profit.  In  defending  Samuel  Gorapers  against  a 
ministerial  charge  that  he  is  an  unbeliever,  The  Labor  \\',>rl<l 
upholds  him  as  a  more  practised  and  practical  exponent  of 
Christian  precept  than  often  is  to  be  found  aiiiong  i)ul])it  occu- 
pants. It  believes  tiiat  the  real  reason  that  many  people  do  not 
attend  church  is  becau.se  the  ministers  preach  anything  but  the 
fatherhood  of  (lod  and  the  brotlicrliood  of  man,  and  in  the  life 
of  Ctomi)ers — "a  fervent  and  devout  Christian  man" — points 
a  moral.  Closer  coop(>ration  between  Church  aiul  la])or  is 
advi.sed,  and  the  Church  is  asked  to  ■■i)roc]aim  social  aims  worth 
fighting  for,  not  a  mere  selfish  gospel  of  safety."  ^Slau,  we  are 
told,  "has  deliberately  ignored  the  basic  principle  of  nature's 
economy — namely,  the  right  to  live,"  and  "'this  civilization  of 
e.xclusiveness,  which  jjcrmits  one  mail  to  live  while  his  ueiglil)or 
starves,  makes  entirely  for  malei'ial  dcA  eloj>m<iit,  not  s])iritual 
development."     Whereas,  we  read  on: 

"The  minister  of  to-day  should  teach  thai.  Further,  lie  sliould 
jjroclaim  the  need  of  a  social  day  that  will  give  to  the  toiler  an 
opportunity  to  know  CJod  better.  Let  the  Church  teach  iiu^n 
that  human  life  is  a  sacred  thing;  that  wealth  is  a  secondary 
consideration.  Let  the  Church  touch  the  h<>arts  of  men  that 
they  may  realize  there  is  a  human  element  to  be  considered  in 
industry;  that  employees  are  not  mere  pieces  of  machinery-. 
Labor  is  doing  this.  Will  the  Church  Iielp,  not  hinder  by 
misrepresentation'.' 

"Whoever  the  man,  ))e  he  minister  or  what  not.  he  has  no 
right  to  proclaim  himself  a  teacher  of  God's  Avord  when  he  says 
"Gompers  does  not  believe  in  Clirist,'  "Men  who  control  baseball 
do  not  believe  in  Christ.'  'Xinety-five  per  cent,  of  vaudeville 
houses  and  companies  and  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  great  film 
corporations  are  controlled  by  those  who  do  not  subscribe  to 
the  divinity  of  the  lowly  Xazarene,  and  who  also  scoff  at  his 
teachings.' 

'•Such  words  might  have  come  from  an  irresponsible  individual 
who  had  a  real  grievance*  against  (iomi)ers  and  theatrical  people, 
but  the\'  have  no  business  coming  from  one  who  should  know 
better.  We  venture  the  assertion  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  question  are  Christians  and  attend  church  frequently. 
it  isn't  necessary  to  be  a  regular  attendant  at  ciunch  to  lead  a 
Christian  life. 

"We  wonder  if  the  Cliun-li — especially  the  Ciiurch  whose 
pastor  utters  such  statements — would  reject  all  contributions 
from  Samuel  Gompers  and  the  members  of  the  trade-union 
movement,  all  contributions  from  men  who  own  baseball  teams, 
vaudeville  houses,  tra\eling  shows,  and  film  corporations'.' 
We  fear  tiot.     At  least  let  the  Church  be  sincere." 

The  Labor  World  was  aroused  to  criiicisni  and  judgment  ])y  a 
recent  efFort  on  the  i>art  of  certain  minist^-rs  in  Si)okane  to  ch)se 
the  pictun^-houses  and  other  j)laces  of  amusement  on  Sunday 
and  the  remark  attributed  to  one  minister  that  "practically  all 
the  great  radical  and  Bolshevistic  leaders,  from  Gompers  io  \h^' 
reddest  of  the  red — Trotzky  and  Bela  Kun — are  those  who  do 
not  believ<;  in  Christ."  The  statement  is  characterized  as  an 
untruth  and  as  delivered  in  ignorance;,  and  in  reply  to  the  attack 
(iti  the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  avo  read: 

"Sam  (Jompers  has  fought  all  his  lifetime  for  tlu;  \crv  things 
Christ  would  lia\<:  advocated  were  he  here  on  earth.  For  the 
abr>lition  <>(  chiUl  labor,  the  elimination  of  long  hours  of  labor 
for  women,  for  a  decent  living-wag(!  for  girls  in  industry  that 
|)ro«;titutioii  iriight  be  wiped  out,  for  a  free  education  that  all 
may  become  Ixdter  citizen.s — for  everything  which  will  make  for 
better  chiUlren,  better  women,  better  men. 

"Samuel  Gompers  is  a  ferxcnt  and  de\out  Christian  man. 
He  beli«'ves  in  tli«'  Great  Creator  who  watches  over  all  of  us. 
and  much  of  his  time  and  energ>'  has  been  devoted  in  joint  effort 
with  the  churches  of  all  denominations  to  make-  the  world 
l)etler  and  brighter. 


"To  say  that  Sam  Gompers  does  not  believe  in  Christ  and 
scoffs  at  his  teachings  is  to  say  that  which  is  not  only  unjust. 
Init  false.  If  those  who  make  such  statements  had  done  as 
much  for  the  human  race  as  has  Sam  Gomi)ers  during  his  life- 
time, the  world  to-day  would  be  far  in  advance  of  what  it  is  now. 

"Sam  Gompers  has  ^\()rke(l  constantly  for  social  betterment 
and  the  righting  of  wrongs.     ( 'an  some  ministers  say  the  same":'  " 


WHEN   THE   KAISER    WENT   TO 
JERUSALEM 

THE  KALSER'S  visit  lo  .Jerusalem  in  LS98  has  been  often 
treated  by  outsiders,  but  the  world  scarcely  expected 
that  the  "inside"  story  from  tlu'  e.y-Kaiser's  own  hand 
Avould  eventually  turn  up.  Such  is  one  of  the  by-i)roduets  of 
Bolshevism.  The  Russian  Red  Ciovernmentrmaking  free  with  the 
ex-Czar's  possessions,  came  upon  the  famous  " Will^-Nicky " 
letters,  of  which  the  world  has  heard  rumors  since  the  war  began. 
They  have  recently'  been  brought  out  of  Russia  by  Mr.  Isaac  Don 
L(>vine,  a  staff"  correspondent  of  the  X'ew  York  (Hohe  and  tin; 
Chi<'ago  Ihiili/  Neii-y,  Avhere  the  letters  are  now  runiung  in  a 
coi)yrighted  serial.  One  of  them  shows  the  religious  reactions 
of  the  luiixrial  mind  in  the  presence  of  the  sacred  s])ots  of  Christ's 
life  upon  earth.  William,  it  a[)pears,  was  shocke<l  at  the  .sigjis 
of  competition  among  .sects  and  races  for  ""the  highest  toAvers  or 
biggest  churches,"  and  apparently  concluded  that  the  only  way 
to  still  these  battling  tongues  was  to  l)uild  a  church  and  tower 
"o'ertopping  all."  The  <  lerman  church  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
with  the  ])ortraits  in  fresco  of  tlu;  Kaiser  and  Kaiserin  was  the 
visible  memorial  of  this  \  isit,  an  edifice  that  we  described  for  our 
readers  .some  time  ago.  The  Kaiser's  letter  itself,  .so  far  as  it 
])ertains  to  matters  of  the  faith,  is  as  follows: 

"In  the  first  place,  .Jerusalem  has.  of  course,  occupied  our  at- 
tention on  account  of  the  many  ])laces  filled  with  reminiscences 
of  our  Savior.  The  thought  that  his  eyes  rested  on  the  same 
hills,  that  his  feet  trod  the  same  ground,  is  most  stirring  to  one's 
heart  and  makes  it  beat  faster  and  more  fervently-.  But  I  must 
frankly  own  that  not  all  one  sees  relating  to  the  Christian  faith 
is  exactly  adapted  for  the  promotion  of  this  feeling.  The 
manifold  and  different  confessions  and  sects  of  our  common 
Christian  faith  ha\e  done  too  much  in  the  way  of  church-build- 
ing, the  erection  of  monastei'ies,  chai)els,  etc.,  on  so-called 
'traditional  holy  places,'  which  has  led  to  a  .sort  of  concurrence  or 
race  for  the  highest  towers  or  biggest  churches,  which  do  not  at 
all  harmonize  with  the  sites  they  are  erected  on.  In  fact,  one 
could  call  it  an  exhibition  of  church  modelsl 

"This  has  also  affected  the  clei-gies  of  the  ditt'erent  churches, 
who  have  a  ])leasure  in  intrigues  and  political  designs  fostering 
hatred  instead  of  lo\e,  and  leading  to  free  fights  and  battles  in 
the  churches  instead  of  i)salms  and  friendly  intercourse.  But, 
what  is  worse  still,  they  ha\  e  cn>at(>d  a  worship  of  stones  and  wood 
forbidden  in  the  second  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  instead  of 
the  Divinity  itself.  A  Frenchman  characteristically  said  to  me: 
'('\'Kt  V (liloiuilioii  dc  hi  picrre  (ni.r  llru.r  soil  disant  sai>ds.  dout 
III  ndinle'e  ne  pad  etre  qnniiitir,  el  la  dirinile  ii' if  esl  pour  rieii!^ 
I"  It  is  the  worship  of  stone  of  so-called  holy  i)la<'es  of  which  the 
holiness  can  not  l)e  guaranteed,  and  the  divinity  stands  for 
nothing.']  Very  true,  but  most  distressing  to  our  Christian 
feeling.  Very  naturally  this — 1  beg  your  pardon — fetish  adora- 
tion has  created  a  suprem(>  contemi)t  for  tlie  Christians  with  tin; 
Moslems. 

"My  personal  feeling  in  leaving  the  Holy  City  was  that  1  felt 
profoundly  ashamed  before  the  Moslems,  and  that  if  1  had  come 
there  without  any  religion  at  all,  I  e-ertainly  would  ha\-e  turned 
Mohammedan!  The  way  i-e-ligion  is  unde'rstoe)el  in  .leTu.salem 
will  ne'\er  lead  to  the'  ce)nve'rsie)n  e>f  a  single-  Mosh'in,  or  the 
growth  of  a  single  tree,  or  the-  digging  e)f  a  single'  ne-w  we'll.  I  am 
afraid  that  re'ligion  in  .Je'rusalem  is  e)fte'n  use-d  by  the'  e-h'rgie^s  as  a 
co\e'r  i'e)r  pe)lit  ical  ele'\ice's  and  elesigns,  anel  that  is  veTy  wre)ng  and 
doe-s  Christianity  a  Ncry  gre-at  harm,  as  the'  Me)sle'ms  have;  le)ng 
ago  perceived  this  and  treat  us  accordingly.  I  return  home- 
with  fee-lings  of  gre-at  disillusion  anel  with  the'  firm  e'on\iction 
that  our  Sa\ie)r's  grave' quite  ce'rtainly  is  iie)t  be'iu-ath  that  Chure-h 
of  the  Saint  Sepulcr6  [holy  sepulchcrl,  which,  in  its  apiM'arance 
anel  elee-orat ie)n,  cennpares  ve-ry  badly  with  llu'  Mosque-  of  Omar 
in  its  simi)le'  and  awe-inspiring  grantleur!     Alas!" 
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_      MADE    BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  CAMPBELLS   SOUPS      ^ 


^'TH  TOMATO  SAUC^ 


nAMj'BHiJ. Company ^^  ^i^  r^^ 

MDLN.N.  J.,U-S.A. 
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MAiiK     KEClSTCBtD    NO.    6 


Your  plate  goes  back  for  more! 

And  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  eating  all 
the  CampbelFs  Beans  you  want.  They  are  as 
wholesome  as  they  are  delicious.  They  are  made  to 
the  CampbelFs  standard  of  quality — famous  for  half  a 
century.  Choice  beans,  slow-cooked  until  thoroughly 
digestible  and  flavored  with  the  tempting  sauce  of 
luscious  tomatoes.    A  splendidly  healthful  food. 

15c  a  Can 


Except  west  of  Mississippi  River  and  in  Canada 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


POETIC  tributes  to  :SIr.  Roosevelt  have 
been  appearing  now  and  then  througli- 
out  the  year  that  marked  its  completion  on 
the  first  anni\"ersary  of  his  death,  January  6. 
In  many  of  tlieni  is  sounded,  1h  sid(>s  the 
burden  of  our  troubled  day,  the  nole  of 
regret  that  ^Ir.  Roosevelt's  guidinj;  liaiid 
is  not  still  at  work  in  our  service.  A  sonnet 
that  was  printed  in  the  New  York  Tribune 
on  January  6  speaks  in  a  eontidcnt  voice 
of  the  persistence  of  his  influence  tho 
his  presence  is  removed.  The  writ cr  sees  a n 
intimation  of  this  in  the  lines  of  a  recent 
bust  of  the  ex-]^n'-;ident  executed  by 
James  Earle  Frascr: 

THE    DEATH-MASK  OF  THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 

(The  Bust  by  Fraser) 

By  Marion  Couthotjy  Smith 

Calm  after  tempest;   stillness  clear  and  lonji; 
Stirred  with  far  echoes  dimly  understood, 
As  when  the  winds  cease  in  a  lonely  -wood ; 
Kest  after  haste — the  jilad  rest  of  the  strong, 
Whose  fall  Is  victory  and  whose  .sighs  are  song. 
But  since  Ids  li))s  are  cl()se<l  that  evil  brood 
Whom  all  earth's  mighty  prophets  have  withstood 
Now  gather  sullenly  to  defend  the  wrong. 

They  stand  with  ready  weapons,  darkly  sure 
Of  ultimate  conqtiest,  sinc(>  his  tight  mtist  cease: 
They  know  not  that  his  word  shall  yet  endure, 
Sweeter  in  silence,  stronger  in  release. 
— See  how  the  battle-scars  are  smoothed  to  peace, 
And  God's  deep  comfort  makes  his  rest  seciii-e! 

Not  so  confident  is  anotlur  sonnel- 
contributor  to  The  News-Herald  (Franklin, 
Pa.).  Indeed,  there  may  be  those  who 
fail  to  see  our  ease  either  so  desj)erate  or 
.so  lonely.  On  the  other  hand,  the;  writer, 
represented  solely  by  initials,  may  also 
find  many  sj'mpathizers: 

ROOSEVELT 

By  W.  p.  F.  F. 

We  miss  him  sol     In  clash  of  men  and  tilings. 
While  discord  reigns  and  class  and  interest  jar 
And  futile  voices  clamor,  loud  and  far. 
And  system.s  sliake  with  overturn  of  kings 
And  loosing  of  old  l)onds:    while;  crashing  rings 
The  storm  of  alien  hands  and  thoughts,  to  mar 
And  desecratf'  tli(!  Temple  wlierein  an^ 
Our  things  mf>st  lioly ;    wliil<-  still  ('oward)c<!  clings 
To  Sloth — Oh,  for  his  voic(;  to  sound  the  call! 
Oh,  for  liLs  arm  to  lift  the  standard  clear. 
Where  loyal  m(;n  may  throng  to  do  or  die! 
To  lead  us  fortli  from  fartii  and  flat  and  hall 
To  batllr-  for  iiu-  Right  he  held  so  dear! 
(^h,  for  his  hand  to  brand  the  li(;  a  li<^! 

A  more  i)ersonal  not<!  comes  from  Cali- 
fornia, where,  in  thr;  Los  Angeles  Evening 
Neu-H,  a  lyrist  imagin<'S  the  apotheosis 
of  the  dead  fighter  and  th(!  reunion  with 
those  kindred  warriors  who  preceded  liiui 
into  the  shades: 

ROOSEVELT 

Bv    KOf;EI{    STKIUtETT 

(Jray  is  the  i)all  of  the  sky. 

Drear  are  the  wa  and  the;  hill. 
Bitter  anri  shrill  is  the  cry 

Of  gra.v  gulls  from  the  shore, 
White;  are  the  blossoms  f)f  snow 

Strewn  in  his  pathway  to  still 
Footsteps  of  one  who  woidd  go 

From  his  lov'd  Sjtgamorc. 


Free!     He  has  gone  to  Ills  own. 
Gone  to  the  men  that  he  knew 

(He  was  not  ours,  alone) ; 

Men  who  were  hopeful  and  strong. 
Men  who  were  simple  and  true. 

Freemen  who  battled  with  wTong, 
They  of  San  .Juan  and  Luzon, 
They  from  the  shades  of  Argonnc, 

Gather  at  call  of  the  drum. 
Proudly  they  pass  in  review. 

Shouting,    "  Our  Leader  has  come!  " 

Age  had  no  rust  for  his  blade. 

Bright  broke  the  steel  in  the  fray. 
AVay  for  more  heroes  ho  made. 

On  the  trail  he  hjjs  gone. 
AVhite  are  the  blossoms  of  spring, 

Blue  Is  the  arch  of  the  day. 
Young  are  his  comrades  who  sing. 
On  their  march  to  the  dawn. 

Aside  from  tlu^  line  that  credits  to 
Afr.  Roosevelt  more  than  even  he  sought 
for  himself,  the  following  sonnet,  published 
recently  in  the  New^^ork  Times,  celebrates 
the  ideal  that  nndoubtedlv  fiUed  his  niitid: 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

By    LkuX    Ht^HivEK 

Oigantlc  ligia-(;  of  a  mighty  age! 

How  shall  I  chant  the  tribiite  of  thy  ])taisi'. 
As  statesmen,  soldier,  scientist,  or  sage? 

Thou  wert  so  great  in  many  dilferent  ways. 
And  yet  In  all  then;  was  a  single  aim — 

To  fight  for  tnUh  with  sword  and  tongue;  and' 
pen !  -'^ 

In  wilderness,  as  in  the  halls  of  fame, 

Thy  courage  made  thee  master  over  men. 
Like  some  great   magnet,  that  from  distant  poles 

Attracts  the  i)articles  and  holds  them  fast. 
So  thou  didst  draw  all  men,  and  fill  their  soids 

AVith  th.v  Ideals — naught  caring  for  their  past. 
Their  race  or  creed.     There  was  one  only  test : 
To  love  our  country  and  to  .serve  it  best! 

]f  readers  shguld  pause  to  ask  what  is 
this  United  States  that  has  need  still  of 
tlie  leader  it  luts  lost,  they  may  turn  to  two 
I)oems  published  in  The  Nat  inn.  (New  York ), 
which,  according  to  a  commentator  signing 
himself  "The  Drifter,"  seem  to  "sj'mboli/.e 
and  epitomize"  us  by  ''the  contrast  of  the 
iihkkIs  to  which  they  give  expression." 
Hopefulness,  he  says,  has  become  for  us 
"almost  another  faculty,"  "As  a  race 
we  view  Ihe  universe  like  yoimg  men  seeing 
visions,  not  like  old  men  dreaming  dreams," 
aiul  the  vision  of  the  Avhite  city  is  the 
expression  of  that  mood: 

WASHINGTON 

By  -\loysius  Coll 

The;  white-walled  Rome  of  an  unwritten  epic. 

Spr(;ading  like;  the'  wate-rs  e)f  a  lU'w  well-run; 
Drinking  at  the;  lii)s  e)f  a  e-le-ar  gre-e-n  rive-r 

Rising  in  the-  fexuUains  anel  the;  we'lls  of  (he-  sun! 

Nothing  of  iiiipe'rial  elust  in  her  e;ellars. 

Ne)thing  e)f  the;  torn  olel  tower  and  dome-; 
.Mis(re;,ss  e)f  lie-r  e-le-an  white;  halls  unhannteel — 

City  e)f  the'  sunrise',  altar,  and  lienne'! 

Cily  J)f  the'  sum-ise;  hills  unliauiUe'd 

By  the;  skulls  of  kings  aiul  the  ribs  of  decay; 
Hee-ele-d  in  the;  e-arth  like  a  cle-an  de;ep  tap-re)e)t 

The;  granite;  iti  the;  e)ak  e)f  he'r  beiughs  le)-elay! 

A  while;  ship  built  In  a  cool  green  forest 

.\tiel  laimched  with  the  green  leaver  fresh  em  her 
be)w, 

Sim  on  lieT  Nails  and  foam  on  lier  anchors, 
llalf-wa.\'  e)ut  e>n  lie-r  maiele;it  trip  now! 


The  clean  new  Rome  of  an  unwritten  epic. 

Spreading  to  the  borders  of  a  tmlversal  dream; 
A  wlute  ship  launched  on  a  muversal  river, 

steering  for  the  sim  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream! 

"Into  these  gorgeous  visions  how  deeply 
Uie  war  and  the  Treaty  have  cut  we  are 
only  just  beginning  to  realize,"  says  "The 
Drifter,"  Avho  admits  that  our  deep-seated 
optimism  Avill  see  to  it  that  there  be 
"fewer  spokesmen  for  our  disillusion  than 
for  our  traditional  eonfidejie-e-."  Com- 
placency is  attacke'd  in  ]Mr.  ISIasters's 
poem,  but,  says  "The  Drifter,"  "the-re  still 
stands  erect  among  us  the  si)irit  ivliieh 
sings  through  Mr.  Coil's  lines,  the  s])irit 
still  of  gre'at  expectations  and  the  vi.sion 
of.  high  Jiejpe."  The  i>oem  following,  in 
which  the  author  of  "The  Spoon  River 
Anthology"  se;e>ms  lo  despair  of  tho 
Re'pul)lie-,  is  slightly  abridgeei: 

A  REPUBLIC 

By  EoeiAii  Lke  Mastbks 

Her  faith  abandoiU'el  anel  her  place  despised. 

Her  mission  le)st  through  ridicule,  hooted  forth 

From  the  fe)rum  she-  e'ree-te-el,  by  e-at-e-alls, 

And  tory  sneers  anel  se-heme's.   .   .   . 

A  marsh  .\tlantis  drifting,  towed  at  last 

By  pirates  into  harbor,  made  a  pasture 

For  alien  hatreels,  gre-eds.      A  shackleel  press. 

And  voices  gagged,  e-reative  spu-its  fre)zen, 

Obtiuided  by  disgust  e)r  fe-ar.      War  only. 

Armies  and  navie'sspeak  the  natie>nal  mind. 

And  make  it  move  as  a  man;   for  other  things  "■ 

Resistance,  thought  elivided.  ostracism,  ^^ 

Or  jail  for  their  pre)tagonists.     At  the  mast 

The  cross  above  the  cro,ss-bones,  in  between 

The  starry  banner.  .\  pev)ple  hate-heel  like  chickens; 

Of  feeble  spirit  for  inue-li  intercrossing. 

Without  \ isieju  and  without  will,  incapable 

Of  lusty  revolution  whatever  right 

is  spit  ui)on  or  taken.     A  wriggling  nuiss 

Bemused  anei  babbling,  trampling  pri\ate  right 

As  a  tyrant  tramptos  it .  e-alling  it  law 

Because  it  speaks  the  majoiity  of  the  mob. 

A  land  that  breeels  t  he  reformer,  the  infuriate 

Will  in  the  shallow  mind,  the  plague  of  frogs 

That  hop  into  our  rooms  at  Pharaoh's  will. 

And  soil  otir  baneiuct  dishes,  hour  of  joy, 

A  giantess  growing  huge^r,  duller  e>f  mind. 

Her  gland  pituitary  being  Injured! 

Finally  the  voice;  e>f  "the  country,"  the 
conservative,  the  old  family,  the  dead 
soldier  in  fre'e'eloni's  cau.se  perhaps,  speaks 
in  the  folle)wing  aeldre.ss  to  the  present-day 
insurgents  more  familiarly  grouped  as  the 
Bolsheviki  among  us  as  in  Russia.  The 
New  York  Tribune  prints  i1 : 

TO   THE  PACK 

By  WiLt,!.v.\i   Rose  Benist 
Something  you  tremolo  e)f,  you  call  your  country, 
Swe'lling   your  ege)  to  that    e'te'rnal  brag. 

I  spe-ak  my  minel.      Ye)\i  shriek  at  my  cfTront'ry 
.\nel,   for  a   niuftle-r.   seize'  upon   the;  flag. 

Stars  that   we-re  e)ne'e;  the-  stars  e)f  inelepe-nele-nce. 
Bars  red  with  rebe-l  faith  -that  now  are  black! 
Tho.sc  who  once  elieel  for  it — and  these  defendants 
Padding  togethe>r  in  a  wolfish  pack! 

That  faith  you  never  ke-pt — .se)  se)e)n  forge)tteii; 
'Liberty" — howle>el  so  le)ng — you  ne\e-r  knew! 
I'''alse-  te)  Ihe;  trust,  be'fe)r(;  Ihe-ir  l)e)ne's  are;  re)tte'n 
Wlie)   hurle'el    tlie'inse'lves   e)n    t-yraiuiy — fe)r   i/iiii! 

Give  te)ngue,  give  temgue'  unleashe-el-    rave-,   ruin 

shatteM'. 
So  long  as  any  fre;e,  brave  Ihexighl  e'lielin-cs! 
I.  tt)o.  have  love;d  a  land — what  eieu's  it  matter.     ; 

II  uiis  not  i/oiirs,  il  jicrcf  could  be  \iours! 
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Tfie  Hoover  lifts  the  rug  from  the 
floor,  like  this  —  flutters  it  upon  a 
cushion  of  air,  gently  "beats"  out  its 
embedded  grit,  and  so  prolongs  its  life 


Even  the  clinging  hairs  that  the  pets  spread  on  rugs 
are  instantly  detached  by  the  thorough  sweeping 
of  The  Hoover.  By  its  gentle  beating  it  dislodges 
the  destructive  embedded  grit.  By  its  suction 
cleaning  it  withdraws  the  loosened  dirt.  These 
are  the  three  essentials  of  thorough  cleaning. 
Only  The  Hoover  performs  them  all.  And  it  is 
the  largest  selling  electric  cleaner  in  the  world. 

Ql^eHOOVER 

It  Beats— as  it  Sweeps— as  it  Cleans 


The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Company 
The  oldest  makers  oj  electric  cleaners 
North  Canton,  Ohio  Hamilton,    Canada 
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"NATio?iS  IN  Rebirth 


-a  series  of  articles  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and 
esperiaUv  designed  for  School  Use 


I 


SYRIA 


PEACE  SETTLEMENT  OF  SYRIA  —  Not  the  least  of 
the  problems  presented  before  the  Peace  Conference 
was  the  settlement  of  Syria,  observes  the  London  Sphere, 
which  points  out  that  the  condition  under  which  the  British 
Army  evacuated  northern  Syria  rests  upon  the  Anglo-French 
agreement  of  1916.  This  agreement  provides  that  Palestine 
is  to  be  under  British  protection;  Syria,  properly  so-called,  imder 
that  of  France.  The  four  great  cities  of  Damascus,  Aleppo, 
Homs,  and  Hamah,  it  is  provided,  are  to  be  autonomous  as 
Arab  states  under  the  protection  of  France.  Tlie  agreement 
has  been  amplified  and 
modified.  The  Sphere  goes 
on  to  say,  so  that  Meso- 
potamia and  CUicia  are 
included  in  it.  We  read 
further  that: 


Lebanon  at  the  port  of  Beirut;  through  Palestine,  which  is 
situated  farther  south,  by  the  ports  of  Caifa  and  Jaffa.  The 
seaboard  is  the  least  arid  and  most  fertile  section  of  Syria. 
Travel  a  hundred  kilometers  from  the  coast  and  you  find  desert 
land,  a  sort  of  Asiatic  Sahara,  which  no  one  would  covet  if  it 
■were  not  that,  at  the  entrance  to  the  desert,  there  are  to  bo 
found  in  oases  four  Arabian  cities,  of  which  Damascus  and 
Aleppo  are  the  most  famous.  ■: 

Beyond  this  desert,  continues  Mr,  Herve,  far  toward  the  east, 
we    find   ^lesopotamia,   the    land    of  Mosul    and    of  Bagdad, 

where  verdure  and  culture 


Fr  -111  the  i.oiifion  '■Sphere."     Copyrighted  in  U.  S.  A.  hy  the  New  York  Herald  Company. 

DIVISION  OF  RESPONSIBILITY  IN  SYRIA  AND  MESOPOTAMIA. 

France  to  control  North  Syria  and  Oilicia,  Britain  to  exerci.se  supremacy  in  Meso- 
potamia and  Palestine,  while  the    Syrian  island,  with  Aleppo,  Homs,  Hamah,  and 
Damascus,  is  to  be  axitonomous  under  European  protection. 


"Britain  will  exercise 
a  i)rotectorate  over  aU 
Mesopotamia  up  to  and 
including  Mosul,  while 
Cilicia  is  pro\asionally  to 
be  occupied  by  French 
troops.  This  provisional 
arrangement  is  indicated 
on  the  accompanying  map. 
France's  claims  to  exercise 
a  dominant  voice  in  Syria 
are  based,  according  to 
Mr.  Brenier,  of  the  Mar- 
seilles Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, chiefly  upon  the 
grounds  (1)  that  French 
commercial  interests  are 
by  far  the  most  important 
in  the  country;  (2)  that 
France  has  done  much  in 
protecting  the  Lebanon 
Christians  from  destruc- 
tion, and  has  achieved  ad- 
mirable work  in  the  direction  of  cchH-ation  and  medical  assis- 
tance; (3)  that  France  has  .sentimental  traditions  dating  back 
to  the  days  of  tlie  Crusades. 

"S(;tting  aside  (3),  in  which  France  can  fairly  be  rivaled  by 
other  nations,  France  has  a  fair  claim  to  a  predominant  voice 
in  the  setthfmcnt  of  Syria.  In  France's  claim  it  appears  that 
Britain  fully  acquiesces,  with  the  provi.so  that  Arab  rights 
are  to  be  respected.  It  is  in  settling  the  precise  extent  of  these 
rights  difficultii'S  may  arise.  Prince  Faisul,  speaking  for  his 
own  people,  is  naturally  anxious  to  obtain  for  them  the  maxi- 
mum of  consideration,  and  the  services  which  he  rendered  in  the 
conquest  of  Syria  add  wciglit  to  his  words.  Certain  P^ench 
organs  were  scarcely  in  grj(»d  taste  in  instituting  comparisons 
hetw«'(;n  this  prince  of  a  greaf  house  and  the  shifty  Moorisii 
chieftain,  fiaisuli.  Meanwhile  the  distribution  of  n-sponsibility 
detailed  on  the  map  is  proceeding.  The  French  commander 
in-chief  is  to  be  Oeneral  Oouraud.  an  appointment  which  prom- 
ises the  best  results,  for  no  man  has  won  a  higher  rejjutation  in 
all  respects  during  the  world-war  than  tliis  great  soldier." 

A  FKE.NCII  PICTURE  OF  SYRIA  — Spirited  di.scussion  of 
French  and  liritisli  claims  in  Syria  has  been  engaged  in  by 
French  anrl  British  editors;  and  the;  attainment  of  accord  by  tin; 
two  governiricnts  is  weh-oincd  on  both  sides.  Between  loyal 
allies,  writes  (Justave  llerve  in  his  Paris  newspapcir,  La  Vidoire, 
misunderstandings  do  not  last  long  when  a  concert(;d  effort  is 
made  to  dispel  th(!m.  As  everybody  knows,  he  says,  Syria  is 
that  vast  sun-burned  territory,  east  of  the  Mediterranean, 
which  is  spread  out  betwe<'n  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt.  One 
t-nters  Syria  through  Cilicia  at  the  port  of  Alexandrotta;   through 


reappear,  thanks  to  the 
waters  of  the  Tigris  and 
the  Euphrates.  Before 
the  war  Syria,  as  also 
Mesopotamia,  constituted 
an  important  part  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  The 
Arabs,  who  formed  the 
majority  of  the  popula- 
tion, are  nearly  all  Mus- 
sulmans. On  the  coast  of 
Lebanon  there  is  an  im- 
portant group  of  Syrian 
Catholics,  the  Maronites. 
SYRIA  IN  WAR. TIME 
— In  1915  when  the  Ger- 
man-Turkish forces  men- 
aced Egypt  Great  Britain 
succeeded  in  winning  the 
Arab  population  in  the 
Syrian  region  to  fight 
against  the  Turks.  This 
objective  was  gained 
through  the  mediation  of 
Prince  Hussein,  Arab  chief  of  jMekka,  who  set  as  compensation 
for  his  cooperation  the  following  conditions:  That  England 
favor  the  constitution  of  an  Arab  state,  or  a  confederation  of 
Arab  states,  in  the  interior  of  Syria;  with  reservations  for  the 
rights  France  could  claim,  notably  in  the  coastal  zone,  and 
reservations  for  the  rights  England  could  claim  both  in 
Mesojjotamia  and  in  Palestine. 

THE  ANGLO-FRENCH  AGREEMENT  OF  1916— In  May, 
191G,  Mr.  Herve  recalls,  was  concluded  the  agreement  by  which 
p]ngland  obtained  on  tlie  (ioast  of  Syria  all  of  Palestine  in  order 
to  safeguard  the  approaches  to  Egypt.  France  obtained  the 
(^oast  of  Cilicia  with  tlu;  j)orts  of  Mersina  and  Alexandretta,  and 
the  coast  of  Lebanon  with  the  port  of  Beirut.  Of  the  interior 
of  Syria  Mr.  Herv6  relates  that  the  section  situated  at  the  rear 
of  Palestine  became  a  zone  of  British  influence;  the  section 
back  of  Lebanon — that  is,  the  country  of  fertile  oases  and  of  the 
great  Arabian  religious  centers  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus,  became 
a  zone  of  French  influcmce. 

This  iru^ans,  as  Mr.  IIerv6  notes,  that  the  French  will  be 
the  natural  i)rotect()rs  and  kindly  tutors  of  the  Arabs  in  this 
l)art  of  Syria  and  will  furnish  them  such  cooperation  as  they 
desire.  As  to  the  Emir  Feisul,  ruler  of  the  Arab  state,  Mr. 
H(Tve  believes  tiiat  as  the  result  of  the,  good  counsels  of 
British  advisers,  he  will  treat  with  the  French,  under  whose 
moral  influence  he  governs,  "neither  as  an  (>n(>my,  nor  as  ;i, 
negligible  quantity." 
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JiTOTE  the  absence  of  the 
■i-  V  usual  hand  gear  shift  lever. 
'Tremier's  gears  are  shifted  elec- 
trically by  means  of  a  small  lever 
on  the  control  quadrant-  no  larg- 
er than  the  gas  or  spark  lever, 
and  requiring  no  more  effort  in  its 
operation.  The  instrument  board 
is  noteworthy  because  of  its  com- 
phteness  and  the  quality  of  the 
instruments,  which  include  Wal- 
tham  's  best  motor  clock,  a  75-mile 
speedometer,  ammeter,  oU  gauge, 
e.rtension  dash  and  trouble  light, 
and  Delco  control  set. 


'Premier  o^odel  6-D  four-passenger  open  car  $4300,  f.  o.  b.  Indianapolis 

WHILE  the  great  mass  of  auto- 
mobile users  today  still  employ 
the  motor  car  merely  as  a  means  of 
getting  about,  there  are  those  who 
seek  to  express,  in  the  equipages  they 
own,  something  of  the  finer  impulses 
and  of  the  finer  ideals  that  guide  them 
in  the  choosing  of  their  friends  and 
of  their  hoines.  To  such  as  these,  the 
present  post-war  series  of  Preinier 
motor  cars  will  make  resistless  appeal. 
The  aluminum  motor  and  Cutler- 
Hammer  electrically  controlled  mag- 
netic gear  shift  are  exclusive  with 
Premier. 


WORLD-WIDE  "  TRADE  -  FACTS 


1 


CANADA  LIVE  STOCK 

(United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  estimated  numbers  of  farm  live  stock  for  the  whole  of 
Canada,  based  upon  returns  eoUeeted  during  June  and  JiUy, 
1919,  are  as  follows: 
(The  corresponding  figures  for  1918  are  given  in  parenthesis.) 

Horses,  3,667.369  (3,609,257);  mules,  15,102  (10,261);  milch 
cows,  3,547,437  (3,538.600);  other  cattle,  6,536,574  (6,507,267); 
total  cattle,  10.084,011  (10.045,867);  sheep,  3,421,958  (3,052,- 
748);  swine,  4,040.070  (4,289,682) 


BELGIAN  TREASURY   RECEIPTS   EXCEED   BUDGET 

ESTIMATES 

(Bulletin  d' Informations  Depress,  October  12,  1919) 

Figures  have  been  published  showing  receipts   on   July  31, 

1919,  from    indirect    taxation    and  other  proceeds  figuring   in 

the  ordinary  receipts  of  the  budget  of  ways  and  means  for  the 

fiscal  year  1919. 

Estimates,  in  fraucs,   for  the  first  seven  monttis  of  y\u' 

year  total 410,909,000.06 

Actual  receipts  for  this  period  total 421,036,916.56 

Excess  of  receipts  over  estimates 10,127, 916. .50 

It  may  be  recalled  that  in  1913  receipts  for  the  entire  year 
exceeded  estimates  by  only  2,114,539.28  francs. 


BELGIUM'S  INDUSTRIES 

(American  Exchange  National  Bank) 
According  to  the  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs  of  Belgium, 
machinery  valued  at  2,884,000,000  francs  has  been  recovered 
from  Germany  since  April  1.  In  the  same  period  coal  produc- 
tion in  Belgium  reached  86.8  per  cent,  of  the  1914  output;  and  40 
percent,  of  the  125  coke-ovens  operated  in  1913  are  again  pro- 
ducing. There  are  200,000  men  registered  as  unemployed, 
igainst  800,000  at  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed. 


PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION  OF  CHIEF  STAPLES 

U.    S.    1918    per 
Capita  Consump- 
Product  tion  in  Pounds 

Flour 180 

Meat 178 

Pulp  and  Paper 1.30 

Sugar 77 

Cotton 38 

Butter 14 

Coffee 10 

Wool 7 

Rubber 4 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS 


Output  of  Dairj'  Products  by  (V(>ameries  and  Cheese  Factories 
in  Argentina  and  Ganada. 


1918 

1917 

1913 

Argentina' 

Butt<;r 

Pounds 

.53,924,628 
45,010,743 
17,237,637 

93,266,876 

174,881,957 

41,195,604 

.38,612,367 

5,530,915 

891, .543 

243,763 

Pounds 

33,403.780 
35,051,019 
10,609,496 

87,526,939 

194,904,336 

32,105,799 

29.415,012 

3,979,514 

Pounds 
22,481,964 

Ch<-.<-..se 

Ca.s<;in 

Cana^la* 

Butter 

12, .542, 898 
14,835,.505 

1910 
64,698,165 

C^hwjse 

199,904,205 

(Jondensefl  Milk 

Kvaporai,i'<l  .Milk.  .  .  . 

•Milk  I'owdcr 

Whey  fJutt<'r 

Ca.sein 

■Review  of  the  River  Plate. 


'Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


SIAM'S  FOREIGN   TRADE 

(fiuaranty  Trust  ('o.; 

The  foreign  trade  of  Bangkok  for  the  fiscal  year  1918-1919 
established  a  record.  Among  tin;  exports  reaching,  in  ea(!h 
case,  a  value  of  one  million  ticals  or  over  during  the  year,  arc 
rice,  t<;ak,  hides,  black  silk  piece-goods,  jx-pper,  salt,  fish,  dried 
mussfjs,  and  ducks'  <'ggs.  Imports  of  cotton  goods  reached  a 
value  of  25,(KK),(KK)  ticals;  foodstuffs,  12,400,000.  Imports  of 
electrical  goods  and  a|)i)aratus  showed  a  vahu-  threes  tinx's  that 
r>f  similar  imports  in  1913-1914.  (The  |)ar  value;  of  th«!  tical 
is  37.4  cents.) 

An  increasing  dMiiand  for  tools  and  cnllcry  is  rci)ortcd. 


RAILROAD  REVENUES  AND  EXPENSES 

In  the  nine  months  ended  September  30  the  railroads  of  this 
country  showed  a  ratio  of  89.67  per  cent,  of  expenses,  taxes,  and 
rents  to  the  operating  revenues.  This  figure  compares  with 
85.59  per  cent,  in  the  corresponding  period  in  1918  and  75.41 
per  cent,  in  1917.  The  most  superficial  analysis,  says  the 
Bureau  of  Railway  News  and  Statistics,  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  ruinous  ratio  reported  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year 
is  wholly  due  to  the  abnormal  increase  in  expenses.  Where  the 
operating  revenues  since  1917  have  increased  slightly  over 
.$800,000,000,  the  operating  expenses  have  increased  well  over 
$1,100,000,000.  It  cost  .1361,000,000,  or  12.3  per  cent,  more 
to  operate  the  railway's  nine  months  in  1919  than  in  1918,  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  decrease  of  $39,000,000, 
or  12  per  cent,  in  the  total  ton-miles  of  freight  moved.  The 
operating  ratio  for  September,  1919,  was  77.02,  which  compares 
unfavorably  with  the  normal  ratio  for  that  month,  which  should 
be  one  of  the  best  operating  periods. 


EXPORTS  OF  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  FROM  UNITED  STATES 

(Report  of  the  United  States  Grain  Corporation) 
Exports  of  wheat  and  flour,  July  1  to  December  12,  amount  to 
72,764,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  7,857,000  barrels  of  flour, 
making  a  total  equal  to  108,119,000  bushels  of  wheat  compared 
with  89,31(),000  bushels  of  wheat  and  8,313,000  barrels  of  flour 
last  year  to  December  12,  the  twelve  days  of  December  being 
prorated  from  the  monthly  total,  making  a  total  equal  to  126,- 
726.000  l)ushels  of  wheat. 

Announcement  made  December  27  stated  that  the  Allied  Pur- 
chasing Agency,  the  Wheat  Export  Company,  Inc.,  has  pur- 
chased from  the  LTnited  States  Grain  Corporation  $1,000,000 
worth  of  flour,  which  will  be  shipped  immediately  from  New 
York  for  the  relief  of  Vienna. 


WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OF  SILVER 


(The  London  Statist) 


1918 
Oz. 


1917 
Oz. 


United  States.  .  .  . 

Canada 

Mexico 

Central  America. . 
Bolivia  and  Chile. 

Peru 

Other  S.  American 

Countries 

Europe 

New  South  Wales. 
Other  Australian 

States 

•Japan 

British  India 

Other  Asiatic 

Countries 

Africa. . . 


67.867* 
20,000 1 
38,000 1 
2,.500t 
5,0001: 
ll,000t 

5001 
8,2001 
9,500 1 

1,300 1 
7,000 1 
2,5001 

loot 

1,200 1 


71,740* 
22,151* 
31,214t 
2,370t 
4.107t 
1 1 ,000t 

435t 
8,123t 
9,363* 

l,271t 
6,844t 
1,500 

142t 
l,194t 


1916  1915 

Oz.  Oz. 

-OOO's  Omitted — 

74,415        74,961 


191!f. 
Oz. 


1913 
Oz. 


25,460 

22,838 

2,602 

4,402 

10,787 

391 

8,478 
8,069* 

1,062 

5,806 

629 

92 
1,203 


26,626 

39,570 

2,920 

3,870 

9,420 

.397 
10,107 

8,305* 

1,214 
5,120 

285 

79 

1,188 


72,455 
28,406 
27,547 

2.755 
790 

9,214 

445 
9,240 
13,360* 

870 

4,836 

236 

69 

1,058 


66,801 

31,525 

70,704 

2,135 

4,050 

8,351 

725 
15,248 
14,505* 

3,964 
4,650 


532 

1,056 


Total  World..    174,6671171,4.54      166,2.34      184,073   171,183     224,248 
*  Official  figures.  t  U.  S.  Mint  figures.  t  Estimated. 

In  addition  to  the  table  above  referred  to,  we  give  a  list  of 

prices  of  silver  from  1909  to  1918  inclusive,  and  add  further  the 

present  price  of  metal. 

BAR    SILVER 


Highest  and  Lowest  Prices 


Lowest 

Per  Oz. 

d. 

1909 23  1/16 

1910 23  3/16 

1911 2311/16 

1912 25  3/16 

1913 2515/16 


Highest 
Per  Oz. 
d. 
24 
26 
20,  V« 
29  n/i« 
29?^ 


Lowest 

Per  Oz. 

d. 

1914 22  H 

1915 22  5/16 

1916 2611/16 

1917 3511/16 

1918 423^ 


Highest 

Per  Oz. 

d. 

27  H 

27  j| 

37  y» 

55 
48  7/19 


Present  price.  73J.id. 


TRADE  BRIEFS 

As  a  result  of  the  dismemberment  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy,  Austria  has  lost  its  chief  sources  of  coal-supply. 
Only  5,000  tons  daily — 12  p(!r  cent,  of  the  amount  required  in 
1913  for  railways,  industrial,  and  household  purposes — is  now 
being  pro(lu(;ed. 

Belgium's  handica])ped  railway  facilities  will  be  relieved 
shortly  by  i]w  n>ccipt  of  fiv((  hundred  locomotives  just  com- 
pl(!t«^d  l)y  the  (Jermans,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
armistice.  Coal  production,  so  far  for  1919,  has  been  only 
86.8  per  cent.  «)f  that  for  the  same  period  in  1913,  but  the  aver- 
age of  1,407,000  tons  per  month  for  th<i  first  six  months  of  this 
year  was  surpassed  in  July  with  tln^  production  of  1,660,000 
tons,  ., 
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Pennsylvania 


KTiUm 


CORD  TIRES 


7 


r^ 


'i^^ 


\ 


^) 


•'cr* 


Save  that  triple  waste  occasioned  by  your 
car  skidding: 

The  gasoline  consumed  in  righting  it — the 
developed  power  of  the  engine — the  wear 
and  tear  on  the  tires. 

There  is  but  one  tread  guaranteed  nonskid  on  wet, 
slippery  pavements — the  Vacuunn  Cup  tread. 

Whatever  the  speed,  the  Vacuum  Cup  tread  grips  the 
surface,  each  cup  being  sealed  firmly  against  the 
pavement  by  the  car's  weight. 

As  the  wheel  rolls  forward,  the  edge  of  each  cup  is  gently 
lifted,  releasing  the  vacuum.  There  is  absolutely 
no  loss  of  power,  no  retarding  of  speed. 

Vacuum  Cup  Cord  Tires  are  built  generously  oversize 
with  a  jet  black  tread  of  correspondingly  massive 
Vacuum  Cups. 

Sold  at  moderate,  standardized  prices,  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Adjustment  basis — per  warranty  tag  attached  to  each  casing: 

Vacuum  Cup  Fabric  Tires 6,000  Miles 

Vacuum  Cup  and  Channel  Tread  Cord  Tires 9,000  Miles 

Makers  of  Pennsylvania  Auto  Tubes  "Ton  Tested" 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Jeannette,  Pa. 
Export  Dept.,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Direct  Factory  Branches  and  Service  Agencies 
Throughout   the   United   States    and    Canada 


et  Black  Tread. ! 


M 
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SINCE  Lincoln  knew  Billings, 
1  we  have  made  many  friends 
less  illustrious  but  equally 
steadfast,  three  of  whom  have  un- 
swervingly bought  Billings  & 
Spencer  Drop  Forgings  for  thirty- 
five  years. 

The  belief  of  such  men  is  like  a 
great  tree— slow  of  growth,  but  with 
roots  deep  sunken;  permanent,  so 
long  as  the  reason  for  its  existence 
prevails.  That  half-century-built 
belief  in  the  minds  of  many 
men  is  our  most  priceless  asset. 


'/.-.■■ 


mff' 


i 


THE  BILLINGS  ^  SPENCER  CO. 
HARTFORD      CONNECTICUT 

THE  FIRST  COMMERCIAL 

DROP    FORGING    PLANT 

IN  AMERICA 


HOW  THE   BOLSHEVIK  MIND   WORKS 


WHETHER  BOLSHEVISM  is  really  "a  world-wide 
social  disease,"  as  most  Americans  may  believe,  or 
merely  "growing  pains,"  as  some  other  observers 
have  maintained,  the  most  vigorous  of  its  opponents  admit  that 
its  growth  in  America  is  startling.  ■  What  sort  of  mentality 
provides  the  best  soil  for  this  doctrine?  Peter  W.  Collins,  who, 
from  platforms  aU  over  the  country,  has  opposed  the  spread  of 
extreme  radicalism,  answers  in  a  most  direct  way  by  producing 
some  of  the  questions  asked  him  by  Bolshevik  sympathizers. 
There  may  be  a  whole  world  of  meaning,  for  instance,  behind 
the  question,  "What  has  this 
Government  ever  done  for  the 
workers?"  The  astonishing  state 
of  mind  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  our  population  is  revealed 
by  the  often-repeated  question, 
"Isn't  Russia  a  real  Utopia?" 
Mental  conditions  of  this  sort 
may  be  responsible  for  the  fact 
that,  as  Mr.  Collins  says,  "Bol- 
shevism is  spreading  so  rapidly  in 
this  country  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  keep  pace  with  it, 
and  it  behoQves  the  American 
people  to  wake  up  quickly  to  the 
peril." 

The  speaker  of  this  warning 
"is  probably  in  a  better  position 
than  any  one  in  the  United  States 
to  know  the  extent  to  which 
revolutionary  ideas  have  taken 
hold  of  the  people,"  according 
to  the  New  York  World,  which 
thus  presents  Mr.  CoUins's  ante- 
cedents and  credentials: 


Copyrighted  by  the  Press  Publishing  Company. 

ALL  THEY  WANT  IN  OUR  FLAG. 

— Cassel  in  the  New  York  Evening  World 


He  has  for  twenty  years  been 
engaged  in  a  campaign  to  stem  the  tide  of  radicalism,  and  since 
the  war  has  been  stumping  the  country  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  gathering  audiences  in  halls,  armories,  and  public  squares 
ai)d  answering  the  questions  put  to  him  by  those  whom  he  has 
challenged. 

Mr.  Collins  is  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  of  which  he  was  for  eight 
years  the  secretary;  he  was  editor  of  The  Electrical  Worker  for 
eight  years,  was  the  representative  of  labor  on  the  Illinois  In- 
dustrial Commission,  is  an  honorary  organizer  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  was  once  president  of  the  Boston  Central 
Labor  Union,  and  during  the  war  was  the  industrial  expert  for 
the  United  Sates  Government  whose  PEP  slogans— Patriotism 
Encourages  Production — were  posted  in  workshops  from  coast 
to  coast. 

As  Director-General  of  Reconstruction  and  Employment 
Service  under  the  Knights  of  Columbus  he  has  since  the  armistice 
put  hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers  and  sailors  into  worth- 
while jobs. 

Mr.  Collins  has  met  in  debate  all  the  leading  Socialists  in 
America,  except  Debs,  to  whom  he  had  standing  for  years  an 
offer  of  $300  for  a  debate. 

In  the  anti-Bolshevism  campaign  he  is  now  conducting  he 
makes  a  specialty  of  seeking  out  the  places  where  the  Socialists 
are  strongest  and  of  offering  to  answer  from  the  public  platform 
any  questions  they  may  ask.  He  has  addrest  millions  of  people 
and  answered  many  thousands  of  questions. 

I  exprest  astonishment  at  what  seemed  like  an  alarmist 
statement. 

"I  am  no  alarmist,"  he  said,  earnestly;  "but  law-abiding, 
respectable  people  of  this  country  have  not  the  faintest  idea  of 
the  cancer  that  is  spreading  in  their  midst.  I  myself  have  been 
amazed  sometimes  in  some  quiet  Western  town  or  village  to  dis- 


cover that  it  had  been  already  infected  and  that  the  poison  was 
rapidly  spreading  through  it. 

"There  are  10,000,000  persons  who  are  reading  Socialist  news- 
papers every  week.  There  are  250  such  papers  printed  in  English 
and  about  125  in  foreign  languages,  and  they  are  all  thriving. 

"I  have  faced  large  audiences  in  which  two  out  of  three  of 
those  present  were  revolutionaries,  and  this  not  only  in  great  in- 
dustrial centers  but  in  farming  communities  and  small  towns. 
In  centers  of  manufacturing  I  have  sometimes  had  as  many  as 
5,000  at  my  talk,  and  of  these  almost  all  were  rabid  Socialists." 

Mr.  Collins,  it  appears,  holds  that  all  Socialists  are  Bolsheviki. 

"There  is  no  difference;  Bolshe- 
vism is  only  Socialism  in  action," 
he  is  quoted  as  saying.  John 
Spargo,  the  eminent  Americap 
Socialist,  in  a  just-published 
work  ("The  Psychology  of  Bol- 
shevism," Harper  &  Bros.,  N.  Y.), 
takes  the  opposite  view.  "It  has 
been  observed  that  in  every  up- 
rising the  leaders  of  the  Bolshe- 
viki have  rhanifested  greater  bit- 
terness toward  the  non-Bolshevik 
Socialists  than  toward  either 
capitalists  or  the  political  uphold- 
ers of  the  old  regime,"  he  writes. 
"No  political  philosophy,  no 
theory  of  society,  no  system  of 
industrial  organization,  accepted 
by  the  upholders  of  capitalist 
society,  is  so  diametrically  and 
irreconcilably  opposed  to  Bol- 
shevism as  modern  Socialism 
when  properly  understood.  Here 
in  the  United  States,  where 
Socialism  is  an  insignificant  politi- 
cal force  as  yet,  this  conflict  is 
mainly  rhetorical  and  academic.  But  in  Russia  and  Germany 
it  inevitably  assumes  the  character  of  civil  war."  Mr.  Spargo 
does  not  believe  the  principles  of  Karl  Marx  applicable,  without 
modification,  to  present  condiUons.  Lenine  does.  To  quote 
Mr.  Collins: 

"The  greatest  living  Marxian,  the  shining  orthodox  Marxian 
of  to-day,  is  Lenine.  And  it  is  for  Lenine  that  a  great  many 
audiences  in  America  have  their  loudest  cheers." 

Mr.  Collins  opened  his  portfolio,  says  the  interviewer,  and  pro- 
duced 1-ots  of  questions  that  had  been  fired  at  him  from  au- 
diences in  the  last  few  months,  lists  methodically  tabulated 
under  the  names  of  cities  and  States.  He  suggested .  that  the 
interviewer  look  over  them  and  judge  what  was  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  who  asked  them.  Herewith  are  printed  some  speci- 
mens of  the  sort  of  questions  an  anti-Bolshevik  speaker  has  to 
face  wherever  he  goes : 

QUESTIONS  ASKED  AT  TOLEDO 

Shouldn't  we  follow  Russia's  example  and  bring  about  a  rev- 
olution, here,  now? 

Isn't  Trotzky  a  better  man  than  President  Wilson? 

Shouldn't  the  workers  take  over  the  government  at  once? 

Isn't  direct  action  the  only  way  to  change  the  rotten  system 
we  have? 

Wasn't  George  Washington  a  crook  and  Peter  Faneuil  a 
2)irate? 

Why  is  it  that  only  the  poor  go  to  jail  and  the  rich  go  to 
Congress? 

As  all  governments  are  founded  on  force,  aren't  we  justified  in 
abolishing  them  by  force? 
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{Photograph  Courtesi/  by  Pau!  Thompson) 


Fire!  Can  you  Master  it? 


THE  allied  steel  and  oil  industries  are  the 
biggest  users  of  Foamite  Firefoam  in  the 
United  States!  Both  Industries  are  domi- 
nated by  brains  and  business  foresight.  Both 
Industries   represent  tremendous   fire   hazards. 

Foamite  Firefoam  has  been  adopted  by  these 
two  industrial  giants  as  a  sound  business  prop- 
osition. It  saves  life  and  property.  It  re- 
duces fire  losses  to  the  minimum. 

When  oil  or  industrial  fires  start,  they  go! 
In  the  past,  nothing  could  stop  many  of  them! 
But  Foamite  Firefoam,  a  new  product  of  Amer- 
ican inventive  genius,  has  revolutionized  fire 
fighting.  P'ire  at  its  worst  has  been  met  and 
mastered.     Foamite  Firefoam  smothers  fire  quickly. 

Foamite  Firefoam  not  only  masters  blazing 
oil.  it  masters  fire  of  every  type  and  origin. 
It  is  fatal  to  fire.     Furthermore  it  neither  harms 


nor    destroys.     Applied    on    fire-threatened    sur- 
faces, it  insulates  against  fire  and  heat. 

Firefoam  is  a  latherlike  blanket  composed  of 
minute  but  durable  bubbles  of  carbon  dioxide 
gas.  This  blanket  is  highly  adhesive,  coating 
and  clinging  readily  to  all  burning  surfaces — 
even  floating  on  the  most  volatile  liquids.  It 
is  the  only  extinguishing  agent  that  readily  ptits 
out  fire  by  smothering  it  and  prevents  re-ignition. 

Foamite  Firefoam  apparatus,  endorsed  by  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  includes 
protective  systems  for  every  fire  hazard. 

Knowing  the  enormous  increase  in  the  use  of 
inflammable  materials  in  every  industry — know- 
ing that  these  danger  spots  exist  on  every  hand, 
we  believe  that  plain  business  judgment  will 
suggest  that  you  look  into  this  remarkable  fire- 
fighting  principle  without  delay.     Write  us. 


Foamite  Firkfoam  Co.,  Dept.  150A — 200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Our  men  Sales  Companies  represent  us  in  principal  cities 


Is  it  not  true  that  there  is  no  difference  between  Bolshevism 
and  Socialism,  that  they  are  one  and  the  same  thing? 

NotAvithstanding  that  it  is  over  2,000  years  since  the  pro- 
mulgation of  "love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  do  you  find  anybody 
living  up  to  it? 

Why  is  organized  labor  so  bitterly  hostile  to  Socialism? 

What  have  you  in  your  head  for  the  future  of  the  next  fifty 
years,  and  what  rule  must  we  foUow? 

If  the  Bible  denies  the  right  to  private  property,  why  do  you 
favor  it? 

If  the  Bible  says  "thou  shalt  not  kill,"  why  war? 

If  Christ  was  the  "Prince  of  Peace,"  how  do  his  followers 
justify  war? 

What  has  Christianity  done  for  the  world  in  2,000  years? 
Don't  you  think  it  has  had  a  chance  to  make  good? 

Isn't  conscience  opposed  to  reason,  for  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as   morality,  as   men   are 
victims  of  their  environment? 

Should  capital  pay  labor  from 
the  profits  of  good  times  when 
poor  times  come? 

Is  Socialism  justified  in  op- 
posing the  American  Federation 
of  Labor? 

Who  made  God? 

If  there  is  a  God,  why  doesn't 
he  cure  wretchedness? 

Were  not  chattel  slaves  con- 
sidered private  property? 

Why  doesn't  the  God  you 
mention  protect  little  children 
and  do  away  with  child  labor? 

Is  it  according  to  Christ  to 
advocate  preparedness? 

How  can  you  followers  of  the 
Nazarene  take  up  arms  and  be 
consistent? 

Why  should  we  stand  for  this 
country  when  it  never  did  any- 
thing for  us? 

Isn'.t  it  true  that  there  is  no 
free  wiU? 

Doesn't  the  Bible  condemn 
interest? 

Do  you  believe  that  fighting  in 
the  trenches  shows  love  of  your 
neighbor? 


QUESTIONS  ASKED   AT  YONKERS 


Shoxildn't  we  change  our  system 
of  government  for  the  Soviet?  Isn't  - 

our  system   an   oppressive   one? 

What  has  this  Government  ever  done  for  the  workers? 

Doesn't  our  Government  let  the  capitalists  rob  the  people  by 
making  2,000  per  cent,  profits? 

Isn't  Russia  a  real  Utopia? 

Aren't  the  coal  barons  running  America  instead  of  the  people? 

The  American  flag  doesn't  mean  anj^thing  to  us  wage  slaves! 

Wasn't  Debs  sent  to  jail  for  saying  exactly  what  President 
Wilson  has  often  declared? 

What  good  is  the  Constitution  to  the  workers? 

Shouldn't  the  workers  of  America  tie  up  the  country  by  a  gen- 
eral strike  to  bring  about  Bolshevism? 

QUESTIONS  ASKED  AT  DETROIT. 

Isn't  Bolshevism  the  hope  of  the  world? 

Isn't  class  struggle  the  only  hope  of  the  workers? 

If  labor  produces  all  the  wealth  why  should  our  Government 
— if  it  is  a  just  one — aUow  the  capitalists  to  rob  it  from  us? 

Isn't  the  red  flag  a  greater  emblem  than  the  Stars  and  Stripes? 

Didn't  they  crucify  Christ  for  doing  just  what  the  Bolsheviki 
are  doing  to-day? 

When  you  say  you  stand  behind  the  American  soldier  you 
are  worse  than  a  Prussian,  because  the  American  soldier  is  a 
murderer! 

QUESTIONS    ASKED    IN    OTHER    CITIES. 

If  there  is  a  God,  why  don't  you  bring  him  in  here  so  we  can 
see  him? 

Isn't  force  to  destroy  the  present  order  justifiable? 

How  can  capital  and  labor  act  in  harmony  when  they  have 
nothing  in  common? 

Isn't  the  minister  who  holds  his  job  a  victim  of  economic 
determinism? 

Isn't  the  I.  W.  W.  the  greatest  hope  of  America? 

Are  you  fighting  Socialism  and  Bolshevism  because  they  are 
opposed  to  labor  or  because  they  are  opposed  to  religion? 


A  METHOD  OF  CONVERTING  THE  MAJORITY 


Isn't  the  Declaration  of  Independence  against  the  Christian 
law? 

Is  there  any  conflict  between  Socialism  and  the  Catholio 
Church?     If  so,  why? 

Do  you  believe  that  all  men  have  an  equal  opportunity  to 
secure  for  themselves  the  right  of  life,  liberty,  and  happiness  in 
this  land  of  the  free  with  its  robber  system  of  government? 

Were  not  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States  re- 
sponsible for  bringing  us  into  the  world  conflict? 

"What  kinds  of  persons  asked  you  these  questions?"  asked 
the  interviewer.     Mr.  Collins  replied: 

"AU  kinds,  so  far  as  thefr  appearance  was  any  indication. 
Old  and  young,  Americans  and  foreign,  men  and  women,  shop- 
keepers, farmers,  school-teachers,  laborers,  even  members  of 
the  learned  professions.     At  one  sleepy  town  in  an  agricultural 

Western  State,  where  my  audi- 
ence seemed  to  be  principally 
inteUigent-looking  persons  of  old 
American  stock,  I  apologized 
for  devoting  much  time  to  Bol- 
shevism, for  it  seemed  to  me  that 
in  that  particidar  community 
there  could  be  little  need  of  a 
warning.  After  I  had  talked 
awhile,  however,  a  man  arose  and 
began  asking  me  questions  of  a 
nature  that  proved  that  he  at 
least  was  a  real  Marxian  revolu- 
tionist. And  this  man  was  the 
pastor  of  the  principal  church 
in  the  town  and  evidently  highly 
respected  and  a  leader  of  local 
thought.  He  was  preaching  his 
revolutionary  doctrines  from  his 
pulpit  every  Sunday,  and  his 
people  were  absorbing  them. 

"While  this  is  an  exceptional 
case,  it  illustrates  how  the  ideals 
of  Bolshevism  penetrate  even 
into  localities  where  they  would 
least  be  expected. 

' '  The  Socialist  propaganda 
has  been  conducted  most  in- 
sidiously. The  principal  effort 
has  been  to  make  it  appear  as  a 
workingman's  movement,  tho  it 
never  came  from  labor,  it  has 
nothing  in  common  with  labor, 
it  is  false  as  far  as  labor  is  con- 
cerned, and  is  the  greatest  enemy 
of  the  workingman.  It  is  the 
most  scientific  system  of  fraud  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
Socialist  leaders  have  done  their  best  to  undermine  the  labor- 
unions  by  insinuating  their  followers  into  them  and  trying  to 
turn  them  to  Bolshevism  and  capture  them  for  their  own  pur- 
poses. A  few  of  them,  like  Haywood,  have  been  frank  enough 
to  attack  trade-unionism,  but  others,  like  Victor  Berger,  have 
been  wiser — from  their  standpoint — and  directed  their  energies 
to  undermining  the  unions  from  the  inside.  Others,  like  Robert 
Hunter,  have  tried  by  threats  to  bulldoze  the  unions  into  join- 
ing in  the  revolutionary  tactics  of  the  Socialists. 

"The  object  of  all  of  these  is  to  destroy  the  labor-unions,  for 
they  realize  that  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixt  between  trade-union- 
ism and  Socialism;  the  two  are  incompatible;  their  basic  prin- 
ciples are  in  direct  opposition.  Union  labor  is  the  greatest  bul- 
wark against  Socialism.  Union  labor  is  working  for  the  benefit 
of  the  toilers;  Socialism  is  working  against  them.  One  has  but 
to  read  the  writings  of  the  real  leaders  of  Socialism  to  see  this 
violent  antagonism  between  it  and  labor. 

•  "And  it  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  paradoxes  with  which 
the  world  has  been  faced  that  this  destructive  movement  called 
Socialism — which  we  can  see  now  in  active  operation  in  Russia 
— founded  by  university  graduates  like  Marx,  Engels,  and  Lassalle, 
who  were  not  laboring  men,  preached  by  men  like  Shaw,  Bax, 
Carpenter,  and  Avelling  in  England;  like  Spargo,  Hunter,  Stokes, 
Patterson,  and  Herron  in  America;  like  La  Fargue,  Jaures,  and 
Guesde  in  France,  none  of  whom  were  or  are  laboring  men, 
should  call  itself  a  labor  movement  and  should  appeal  for  sup- 
port on  the  plea  that  it  is  fighting  for  the  toiling  masses. 

"But  it  is  just  these  pleas  that  are  winning  the  support  of  so 
many  million  Americans  who  are  dissatisfied  ^dth  much  that  is 
not  right  in  our  government  and  social  system.  Read  those 
questions  and  remember  that  the  men  and  women  who  ask  them 
are  sincere.  They  look  toward  destruction  of  the  present 
Government  as  a  remedy.     If  you  have  ever  read  Karl  Marx 
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GRAND  Opera — Limousine-  Herschell-Spillman  Motor — aristocrats,  all  of  them. 
Hence  the  choice  of  people  who  understand  and  have  a  penchant  for  the  finer 
things  in  \\k\ 

1  hese  peoi^le  njipreciate  the  comfort  of  riding  behind  a  motor  whose  noise  does 
not  drown  their  voices,  whose  vibrations  do  not  jar  their  nerves,  and  whose 
caprices  do  not  interfere  with  their  phins  as  scheduled. 

That  is  why  Herschell-Spillman  Motors  have  been  put  into  some  of  the  line  and 
exclusive  cars.     Increased  post-war  production  will  allow  putting  them  in  many  more. 

Builders  of  lii^h  gruJe  motors  since  ntnefcen  hundred 
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North  Tonawanda,  N.T 


you  will  recognize  the  food  on  whicli  these  American  minds  are 
feeding.  It  is  not  the  rose-tinted,  violet-scented  dilute  Socialism 
of  the  altruistic  parlor-dreamers — but  the  practical,  blood-red, 
direct-action,  revolutionary  Socialism  of  Marx  and  Lenine  and 
Trotzky  that  is  taking  hold  of  our  people  and  poisoning  their 
minds  against  American  institutions,  government,  law,  order, 
the  rights  of  property,  religion,  morality.  The  idea  of  'revolu- 
tion' is  in  their  hearts  and  the  word  is  on  their  lips.  They  want 
to  overturn,  not  merely  to  improve  our  institutions.  They 
frankly  ask  me  if  I  do  not  think  that  Trotzky  is  a  greater  man 
than  Wilson,  and  Lenine  a  greater  man  than  George  Washing- 
ton. They  think  so,  and  they  say  so,  not  sporadically,  here 
and  there,  but  almost  everywhere  I  go. 

"They  ghbly  quote  the  Bible;  the  words  of  our  Lord  are  cited 
in  their  efforts  to  prove  their  case.  Not  because  they  believe 
that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God  or  that  Jesus  was  divine,  for 
they  ridicule  any  such  ideas  as  these,  but  that  they  know  that 
[  and  the  majority  of  Americans  believe  them,  and  they  glory 
in  their  efforts  tojfmake  us  seem  inconsistent  with  our  beliefs. 
Some  of  their  questions  will,  perhaps,  look  silly  and  childish  to 
you — 'Why  doesn't  your  God  protect  little  children  and  do  away 
with  child  labor?'  'Is  it  according  to  Christ  to  advocate  pre- 
paredness?' for  instance — but  it  will  not  do  to  laugh  these  aside 
as  the  questions  of  fools,  for  those  who  ask  them  are  no  fools, 
and  they  have  to  be  answered  frankly  and  simply." 

Those  who  ask  questions  are  not  always  ingenuous,  however, 
according  to  the  speaker,  nor  are  they  always  honest,  so  "it  is 
necessary  to  be  ready  with  the  answer  and  to  be  as  fuU  of  guile 
as  they."     To  quote  Mr.  Collins  further: 

"In  my  debate  with  Lewis,  one  of  their  leaders,  he  quoted 
Christ  as  having  said,  'Unless  you  work  you  shall  not  eat.' 
My  answer  to  him  was  this:  It  was  not  Christ  but  St.  Paul  who 
said  that,  and  let  me  add  for  your  especial  benefit  that  the  whole 
sentence  was,  'Unless  you  work  you  shall  not  eat,  because  many 
among  you  are  walking  disorderly  and  curiously  meddling.' 
Needless  to  say,  I  emphasized  the  latter  part  of  the  quotation. 

"While  there  is  much  of  this  atheistical  questioning,  and  there 
are  many  savage  attacks  upon  the  Catholic  Church,  which  these 
Socialists  look  upon  as  their  greatest  enemy — Victor  Berger 
says  the  great  conflict  of  the  future  will  be  between  the  'black 
international'  (the  Catholic  Church)  and  the  'red  international' 
(Socialism) — you  will  notice  that  the  greater  number  imply 
hostility  to  the  Government — to  government  in  general,  but  also, 
and  this  for  us  is  the  most  important,  specifically  to  the  Amer- 
ican Government  and  its  institutions. 

"I  think  that  neither  you  nor  I  nor  any  intelligent  man  will 
deny  that  there  are  faults  in  our  government,  but  you  and  I 
and  all  other  good  Americans  who  beheve  that,  imperfect  as  it 
is,  ours  is  the  best  form  of  government  yet  devised  by  man,  are 
interested  in  eradicating  its  faults,  remedying  its  defects,  and 
trying  our  best  to  make  it  perfect.  We  strive  to  build  up  on 
what  we  have.  My  questioners,  however,  have  taken  as  their 
Utopia  the  chaos  of  hcense  and  tyranny  that  Lenine  and  Trotzky 
have  imposed  upon  Russia,  a  despotism  that  makes  the  Czar 
look  like  a  piker;  they  frankly  and  openly  assert  their  ambition 
to  tear  down  the  whole  edifice  of  American  institutions  even  to 
its  foundations.  Destruction  is  their  immediate  object.  You 
have  only  to  read  their  questions,  which  are  asked  nightly  in 
every  city  and  hamlet  in  this  land,  to  realize  the  truth  of  that 
assertion." 

"Do  you  think  many  Americans  have  any  idea  of  what  is 
going  on  in  their  midst?"  I  asked. 

"The  vast  mass  of  Americans  have  no  idea  of  the  extent  or  of 
the  power  of  this  appeal  to  class  hatred,  this  menace  to  Amer- 
ican institutions,"  was  Mr.  ColUns's  reply.  "And  it  is  high 
time  they  woke  up.  This  hideous  thing  has  to  be  fought  by  all 
the  people.  A  group  of  capitalists,  organizing  an  anti-Bolshevik 
society,  backed  by  millions,  can  accomplish  nothing.  It  is  the 
people  that  must  rise  and  fight  this  revolutionary  propaganda. 
The  laboring  men  must  arouse  themselves  to  the  danger  that 
menaces  them  more  than  any  others.  They  must  not  merely 
drive  these  anti-American  revolutionists  out  of  their  unions,  but 
they  must  make  this  such  an  unhealthj^  place  for  them  that  they 
win  long  to  get  away  from  our  shores." 

I  told  Mr.  Collins  the  story  of  an  attempted  Socialist  counter- 
demonstration  to  a  celebration  of  victory  in  Bologna  in  Novem- 
ber of  last  year,  and  how  the  general  in  command  of  the  Presidio 
handled  it.  He  had  heard  what  was  in  the  wind  and  he  in- 
structed the  police  to  look  at  the  beauty  of  the  clouds  if  any. 
trouble  started.  At  the  first  treasonable  shouts,  he  spoke  a  few 
burning  words  from  a  balcony  and  retired,  leaving  the  rest  to 
the  crowd.  This  handled  the  matter  more  effectually  than  a 
regiment  of  soldiers  could  have  done,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
Socialists  were  scurrying  into  holes  and  corners  to  hide  and 
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seeking  hospitals  in  which  to  have  their  wounds  doctored,  while 
the  police  gazed  heavenward  and  refrained  from  seeing  anything 
on  earth,  I  asked  him  if  this  might  not  be  a  good  way  to  deal 
with  the  revolutionists  in  America.  "Excellent!"  he  said. 
"The  vast  mass  of  Americans  can  be  relied  upon  to  stamp  out 
the  rebellious  I.  W.  W.'s  and  Bolsheviki;  but  there  are  already 
so  many  of  these  that  in  some  places  it  will  find  its  hands  full, 
unless  it  has  its  eyes  opened  to  the  peril  in  time  to  prevent  the  in- 
fection from  spreading  further. 

"  Don't  take  me  for  an  alarmist.  I  know  what  is  going  on,  for 
I  come  into  daily  contact  with  it,  and  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  exaggerate  the  danger.  Tell  your  millions  of  readers 
to  read  the' questions  you  have  selected  and  to  think  what  it 
means  when  such  questions  are  in  the  mouths  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  their  fellow  citizens  all  over  the  country.  If  they  wiU 
ponder  over  these  questions  and  realize  that  they  come  from  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men  and  women  in  all  walks  of  life,  men  and 
women  who  are  sincere  in  their  desire  to  destroy  American 
institutions,  they  will  no  longer  regard  the  Socialist  soap- 
box orator  with  a  smile  of  indulgent  tolerance,  as  so  many 
of  them  do,  but  will  look  upon  him  as  a  poisoner  of  the  na- 
tional conscience,  and  a  rebel  who  should  be  outside  the  pale 
of  the  law. 

"In  Milwaukee  they  have  just  reelected  Berger.  Why? 
Because  they  underestimated  the  hold  that  such  doctrines  had 
taken  upon  the  people.  I  told  them  he  would  win,  and  they 
laughed  at  me.  I  told  them  why  he  would  win,  and^they  did 
not  take  my  warning  seriously.  It  is  men  of  the  Berger  type  who 
are  most  dangerous,  because  they  are  so  sincere  that  they  are 
glad  to  go  to  prison  for  their  faith.  They  won  in  Milwaukee 
because  for  many  years  they  have  had  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  distributing  Socialist  literature,  pushing  it  under  the  door 
of  every  house  in  the  city  every  Sunday  morning.  This  illus- 
trates how  well  organized  they  are,  and  how  earnestly  devoted 
to  their  cause.  How  can  we  fight  against  a  persistent  fanatical, 
implacable  campaign  like  that,  except  by  the  whole  people 
banded  together  to  fight  it? 

"Only  thus  can  we  save  the  American  Government  which  they 
would  change  to  the  Soviet;  the  American  family,  which  they  call 
a  'relic  of  barbarism';  the  American  home,  which  they  call  an 
'antiquated  relic';  the  American  State,  which  they  call  a  'capi- 
talistic institution';  only  thus  can  we  save  Christianity,  which 
they  call  a  'colossal  imposture'  and  a  'monster  of  iniquity.'" 


WHEN  GEN.  "JOHNNY"  PERSHING  "CAME 
MARCHING  HOME"  AGAIN  TO  LACLEDE 
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"      -*    GOOD   TIME  WAS  HAD  BY  ALL"  of  the  several 

thousand  Missourians  who  gathered  the  other  day 
to  welcome  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  at  Laclede,  the 
little  ]\Iissouri  town  where  he  was  born  and  spent  his  boyhood. 
They  had  been  making  plans  for  the  occasion  ever  since  General 
Pershing,  in  response  to  a  cabled  invitation  reaching  him  in 
France  from  "Ed"  Allen,  Maj^or  of  Laclede,  had  promised  to 
visit  the  old  home  town  as  soon  after  his  return  to  the  United 
States  as  possible.  According  to  all  reports,  the  affair  was  a 
great  success.  The  General's  train  arrived  exactly  on  time, 
Ave  are  told  by  the  staff  correspondent  who  "wrote  up"  the 
festivities  for  the  Kansas  City  Star,  and  the  General's  first 
words,  as  he  stept  upon  the  station  platform,  were:  "Sure 
enough,  this  is  home.  Old  Laclede,  just  as  natural  as  ever." 
Then  he  began  to  greet  old  friends,  and  the  plans  of  the  welcome 
committee  went  aU  to  smash.  The  committee  had  it  all  figured 
out  that  the  General  was  to  walk  in  state  up  the  street,  bowing 
to  right  and  left,  Avhile  on  each  side  there  Avas  to  be  a  row  of 
orderly  folk,  who  would  cheer  but  do  nothing  more  riotous. 
But  apparently  it  didn't  Avork  out  that  Avay.  The  minute  he 
appeared,  everybody  just  croAvded  around  the  General  and 
jostled  him  and  shook  hands  AA'ith  him  and  called  him  "John," 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  practically  no  order  whatever, 
"No  pushball  game  in  tlae  Avorld  ever  had  anything  on  the  ball 
of  human  beings  that  rolled  and  twisted  up  the  narrow  street," 
says  the  Star  man.  "Those  in  front  suddenly  found  themselves 
behind,  and  time  after  time  the  mob  actually  moved  backward 
toward  the  track  instead  of  toward  the  home."  It  seems  to 
have  been  largely  the  General's  fault  that  the  committee's  plans 
fell  through.  When  his  special  car  reached  the  station  it  was 
shunted  over  on  a  side-track,  the  plan  being  to  keep  the  General 
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in  it  until  the  arrival  of  the  train  earning  Governor  Gardner,  of 
Missotiri,  which  was  an  hour  late.     The  aecount  proceeds: 

He  sat  for  a  few  minutes  in  his  special  car,  the  New  York, 
smiling  through  the  window,  and  waA-ing  his  hand  at  old  ac- 
quaintance after  old  acquaintance. 

"It  is  too  much,"  he  announced  to  Ed  Allen,  head  of  the 
welcome  committee,  as  Mayor  of  Laclede.  "I'm  going  out  and 
^^sit  with  them." 

The  General  had  his  way  and  the  plans  were  hastily  rearranged 
to  permit  the  General  to  go  to  his  old  home,  and  then  return  to 
the  depot  to  meet  the  Governor. 

A  band  from  Brookfield  struck  up  the  tune  of  "When  Johnnie 
Comes  Marching  Home."  The  tones  were  drowned  out  as  the 
General  stept  to  the  door  of  his  ear  by  the  shouts  of  uncounta- 
ble masses  of  humanit}*  packing  the  surrounding  vacant  spaces 
to  welcome  the  old  Laclede  boy. 

Gazing  oAer  the  crowd.  General  Pershing  shouted  to  one  after 
another,  calling  them  bj'  first  names  and  nicknames  of  by-gone 
days. 

"Toad  Welch!"  and  he  prest  through  the  welcoming  com- 
mittee to  gra^p  the  outstretched  hand  of  an  elderly  woman 
on  the  ground.  Pulling  on  her  arm  and  -^vdth  her  pushing  with 
might  and  main,  she  was  finally  dragged  through  the  press  and 
eager  people  and  jerked  squarely  into  the  arms  of  the  General. 
He  kissed  her  squarely  on  the  lips  and  gave  her  a  hug  such  as 
j^ounger  men  would  en^^-. 

"Whom  did  you  marry  and  where  do  you  live?  "  he  questioned 
in  rapid  tire. 

"I'm  now  ISIrs.  L.  W.  Bosworth,  and  live  in  Kansas  City, 
2721  Wabash,"  she  answered. 

"  Mattie  "  got  the  next  big  kiss.  She  was  Mrs.  Martha  Packer, 
of  Boomer,  a  smaU  town  near  the  farm  on  which  Pershing  lived 
at  one  time.  Then  a  withered  old  negro  man  crawled  under  the 
PuUman  car  and  rose  up  right  in  front  of  the  General. 

"HeUo,  Al,"  was  the  greeting,  then  a  big  hand-shake  and  the 
General  started  to  talk  of  days  when  Allen  Warfield  worked  as 
"bus"  driver  for  an  old  hotel  in  Laclede. 

Looking  around  at  the  multitude  General  Pershing  gave  the 
same  wide,  happj^  smile  to  every  one.  He  radiated  good  spirit, 
making  it  hard  to  believe  he  had  carried  the  reputation  of  being 
a  man  of  iron  discipline. 

"There's  lots  of  new  ones  grown  up  since  I  left  here,"  and  he 
patted  children  on  the  head,  shook  the  hands  of  several  manly 
looking  little  boys,  and  kissed  a  pretty  little  girl  or  two. 

Warren,  the  eleven-year-old,  got  lost  in  the  shuffle  as  the 
crowd  slowly  wiggled  its  way  along  the  railroad-track  to  inter- 
Beet  the  main  street  of  Laclede  which  leads  to  his  home  two 
blocks  from  the  tracks. 

Standing  high  above  most  of  the  crowd.  General  Pershing 
peered  around  and  then  called  to  a  tow-headed  little  rascal  who 
was  packed  into  the  crowd,  taking  as  little  interest  in  the  pro- 
cc-edings  as  tho  he  were  on  the  way  to  church. 

Warren  was  given  into  the  care  of  Clay  Bigger,  one  of  Pershing's 
closest  friends,  but  broke  away  when  reporters  tried  to  get 
him  to  say  something.  Warren  dosed  up  Uke  a  clam,  ducked 
his  head,  and  took  on  an  expression  that  matched  exactly  the 
pictures  of  his  father  in  troop  inspections. 

When  photographers  and  cinema  men  finally  got  a  small  space 
cleared  to  photograph  General  Pershing,  Warren  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen.     He  was  crouched  down  behind  his  father. 

"Come  on  up  here,  Warren,"  the  General  pleaded.  "I  want 
your  picture  by  my  side  here  in  my  home  town.  It  is  a  picture 
I'm  going  to  prize." 

Finally  the  Persliing  home  was  njachcd,  and  when  the  General 
ha<l  mounted  the  steps  there  were  cries  for  a  speech.  He  smiled 
tJic  well-known  Pershing  smile  and  shook  his  head.  The  calls 
for  a  speech  became  more  insistent,  however,  and  so — 

Kiiiuliy  he  raised  his  right  hand  for  silence  and  it  was  given 
without  delay.  Th(!  noise  of  bedlam  changc^d  instantly  to  a 
hush,  with  no  sound  but  the  breathing  of  excited  persons. 

Af'tf-r  a  pause  whih;  he  seemed  to  be  coll(!cting  his  thoughts  to 
put  into  words,  he  smiled  and  delivered  his  address.     It  was: 

"I'm  mighty  glad  to  be  welcomed  home  by  you,  my  friends." 

H(,'  bowed  and  bafiked  through  the  door  into  his  old  home 
before  persons  reali/,c;d  his  talk  was  finished. 

While  Pershing's  admiring  old  friends  were  crowding  around 
the  house,  trying  to  cajole  hard-hearted  doorke<'p(!rs  into  letting 
"just  me"  in,  there  was  a  diversion  that  saved  the  day  whciU  the 
announcement  was  mafie  that  Governor  Gardner's  delayed 
train  was  arriving  and  that  th(!  party  would  go  to  m(;(;t  him. 
Pershing  remained  at  tht;  house,  however,  coming  out  on  tho 
Bteps  to  meet  thf;  CJovernor. 

Photographers  prest  around  for  mon;  pictunjs  and  it  was  only 
after  the  greatest  insistence  that  General  Pershing  consented 
to  the  ordeal  again. 


"You  must  suffer  with  me  this  time.  Governor,"  he  an- 
nounced, and  held  to  the  Governor's  sleeve  with  a  grip  that 
would  have  prevented  him  leaving  had  he  wanted  to. 

"Where  is  Warren?"  the  General  asked,  for  the  second  time 
making  it  clear  he  wanted  Warren  in  every  picture  taken. 
Warren  was  found  in  the  kitchen  this  time,  taking  a  preliminary 
taste  of  turkey-dressing  under  the  direction  and  urgence  of 
Mrs.  Clay  Bigger,  who  superintended  the  preparation  of  the 
home-coming  feast  for  the  Laclede  hero. 

Warren  took  his  stand  between  General  Pershing  and  Governor 
Gardner  and  while  cameras  were  clicking  he  tugged  on  his 
father's  sleeve.  The  father  bent  over  and  Warren  whispered  a 
few  words. 

"You're  right,  Wa,rren,"  the  General  spoke  out  loud.  "I've 
overlooked  a  rudimentary  courtesy." 

Then  he  introduced  Warren  to  Governor  Gardner,  sasdng: 
"This  is  Governor  Gardner,  of  Missoiu-i,  of  whom  and  of  which 
we  all  are  proud." 

Breaking  away  from  the  pubUe  for  a  short  time,  General 
Pershing  insisted  on  going  back  into  the  house,  asserting  he 
feared  "the  wrath  of  the  women  if  he  kept  dinner  waiting." 

Just  as  Pershing  started  to  face  about  he  spied  some  one 
pressing  through  the  crowd  and  paused.  "Can  it  be  possible!" 
he  ejaculated.  "Can  that  be  Professor  Smith?  And  look  at 
that  hat!" 

Pershing  forgot  the  dinner  again  while  he  greeted  Prof.  G.  A. 
Smith,  of  Chillicothe,  drest  in  the  height  of  style,  and  laughing 
at  the  derisive  remarks  of  the  General. 

"From  overalls  to  high  tUe  hat!  Some  change,"  the  General 
chanted,  over  and  over,  while  Professor  Smith  shook  the  General's 
hand  vigorously,  but  gave  no  explanation  to  onlookers. 

General  Pershing  explained  in  answer  to  insistent  questions: 
"This  is  Prof.  G.  A.  Smith.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
appointed  thirty-eight  years  ago  by  the  late  Joseph  H.  Bmrows, 
of  Gainsville,  then  a  Congressman,  to  examine  me  for  admission 
to  West  Point. 

"He  doesn't  really  wear  overalls,  but  he  doesn't  work  in 
clothes  such  as  he  has  on  now,  and  I  have  to  joke  any  of  my  friends 
when  I  catch  them  in  a  stovepipe  hat." 

When  the  doors  of  the  home  finally  were  closed  for  the  serving 
of  Pershing's  home-coming  dinner  there  were  twenty-four 
guests,  an  orchestra,  and  a  few  women  who  were  to  serve. 

The  list  of  guests  includes  only  immediately  associated,  old, 
close,  and  dear  personal  friends. 

"Now  to  wash  up  a  bit,"  General  Pershing  bruskly  stated 
and  started  post-haste  for  the  kitchen.  The  home  is  now  owned 
by  A.  S.  Byrd,  a  local  insurance  man,  and  is  modern.  The 
washing-place  has  been  changed  since  the  day  Pershing  left  that 
home  thirty-eight  years  ago,  but  he  was  well  repaid  for  that 
raid  into  the  kitchen. 

There  was  an  old  negro  mammy,  as  dark  of  complexion  as  the 
proverbial  ace  of  spades.  "Aunt  Maria,"  the  General  shouted 
to  her,  recognizing  the  old  negro  mammy  tho  her  back  was 
turned  to  him.  She  turned  and  exprest  surprize  that  the 
Creator  made  such  a  remembering  man,  having  tried  to  fool  him 
by  keeping  her  face  turned  away. 

"Aunt  Maria"  Harrington  had  cooked  for  the  Pershing  family 
when  he  was  a  schoolboy. 

The  tables  for  the  twenty-four  guests  were  set  In  two  rooms 
on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  which  faces  east.  Twelve  were 
seated  at  each  table.  Unthoughtedly  a  crowd  of  worshipers 
gathered  at  the  north  side  to  get  a  peep  of  the  General  through 
the  window,  but  a  word  from  one  of  their  number  and  the 
gathering  drew  back. 

The  menu  included  grap«^fruit  cocktail;  tm'key,  oyster  dress- 
ing, and  gravy;  mashed  potatoes;  cranberry  sauce;  celery; 
pickles,  Waldorf  salad  with  sweet  cream  dressing;  plum  pudding; 
pumpkin  pie,  and  coffee. 

Later  in  the  day  General  Pershing  was  presented  with  a 
loving-cup  by  old  friends  at  Laclede,  and  a  gold  medal  from  the 
State  of  Missouri.  Governor  Gardner,  in  presenting  the  medal, 
said : 

"In  the  hazardous  march  of  civilization  and  (ulucation  across 
the  continent,  Missouri's  sons  have  hvcu,  since*  her  settlement, 
tho  leaders  of  the  pioneers  in  th(^  great  work.  They  have  mad<! 
paths  across  the  trackl(!ss  plains,  blazed  t.ho  t.rail  througli  the 
forests,  and  scaled  the  mount,ain  luagiits,  making  clear  the  way 
for  the  ord(!rly  progress  and  devc^lopmcnt.  of  the  arts  and  refinc;- 
ment,s  of  a  C'hristian  civilization.  ll(>r  gifted  sons  have  written 
the  constitut,ions  and  t,h(^  ccxh^s  of  many  of  the  Staters  of  t,he 
Union.  For  a  hundnicl  years  Ikt  st.at(>smen  have  been  i)r()minent 
in  shaping  the  dcistiny  of  the  nation.  Jler  intrepid  soldiers  have 
won  fame  on  the  battle-field  of  every  war  in  which  the  nation 
has  engaged.     To-day  it  is  my  great  pleasure  and  high  privilege 
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"AN  Ocean  of  proof" 

should  be  in  your  hands.  It  is 
solid,  sincere  owner  -  comn\ent 
on  the  entire  line,  embodied  in 
tao-simile  letters  from  all  sorts 
of  business.  Diamond  T's  ca- 
pacity range  of  from  1}-^  to  5  tons 
covers  every  requirement  of 
town  or  country  transportation. 


MODEL    LB  —  5H    Tons  —  fitted  with 
special  dump  body  for  m  unicipal  work 


A  Digest  of  Diamond  T  Performance 


THE  first  Diamond  T  truck  was  bought  from  the  blue- 
prints and  built  in  1911.  Despite  many  outlived  features 
of  design,  it  is  still  in  service  at  the  time  this  advertisement 
is  being  written.  Through  the  subsequent  nine  years  of  con- 
stantly increasing  production  and  popularity,  records  have 
been  kept.  These  records  corroborate  our  own  published 
conviction  that  "  The  Nation's  Freight  Car  "  is  the  lowest- 
final-cost  truck  on  the  market.  By  showing  a  longer  life 
of  unvarying  performance  without  replacement  expense, 
they  have  established  its  first  cost  as  a  conservative  invest- 


ment.    Hence    this    longer    usefulness    has    become    a    basic 
Diamond  T  economy. 

On  its  Owner  Roll  are  business  names  connected  with  most 
careful  purchasing  policy — American  Railway  Express  Co., 
Fairbanks -Morse  Co.,  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co.,  U.  S. 
Army,  U.  S.  Navy,  United  Cigar  Stores,  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Na- 
tional Biscuit  Co.,  and  a  score  of  equal  repute.  Diamond  T's 
high  percentage  of  re-orders,  its  uncommon  re-sale  value  and 
eager  second-hand  demand  are  the  results  of  genuine  quality. 


Our  dealer  will  be  glad  to  discuss  your    transportation   plans   and 
demonstrate  "The  Nation's  Freight  Car,"  without  any   obligation 

DIAMOND    T    MOTOR    CAR     COMPANY,    4505    East    26th    Street,    CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS 
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to  welcome  to  his  old  home  aud  bu-thplaec  the  most  illustrious 
citizen  the  commonwealth  has  given  to  the  nation. 

"Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  as  the  chief  executive  of  your  native 
State  and  the  representative  of  the  millions  of  her  citizens,  I 
have  the  honor  to  present  to  you,  on  this  happy  occasion,  this 
indestructible  medal  of  purest  gold.  On  one  side  you  will 
observe  the  great  seal  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  On  the  other 
these  simple,  but  significant,  words: 

Presented  by  His  Native  State  for  Service. 

"What  greater  ambition  can  mortal  man  have  than  to  be  of 
service?  INIen,  like  nations,  often  devote  their  talents  and 
energies  to  amassing  wealth.  Wealth  brings  power;  but  power 
brings  death.  Your  achievement  in  the  Great  War  has  been 
service — service  in  its  fullest  meaning  because  j'our  service  has 
brought  liberty  and  freedom  to  all  the  sons  of  men.  You  do 
not  return  to  your  native  land  with  the  proud  boast  that  you 
have  brought  under  the  realm  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  a  vast 
new  domain.  You  do  not  acclaim  that  henceforth  millions  of 
new  subjects  shall  bow  in  allegiance  to  our  flag.  You  bring  no 
pound  of  ill-gotten  gold.  But  you  come  home  bringing  a  record 
of  unequaled  ser\nce  to  a  distrest  world.  In  leading  America's 
pioneer  soldiers  for  the  establishment  of  w^orld  democracy  and 
world  peace,  you  won  undying  fame  for  yourself,  unparalleled 
glory  for  the  nation,  and  unmatched  honor  for  your  native 
State.  You  have  made  it  possible  for  America  to  set  up  a 
new  standard  for  the  guidance  of  civilized  nations  in  their 
relations  with  each  other.  Henceforth  men  are  to  be  brothers 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

"It  is  our  hope  and  our  prayer  to-day  that  never  again  will 
it  be  necessary  for  America  to  mobilize  a  great  army;  that  the 
world-war  which  you  have  won  will  be  the  last,  and  that  no 
American  soldier  will  ever  again  be  called  upon  to  shed  his 
blood  in  battle.  It  is  our  prayer,  hope,  and  faith  that  this 
victory  in  behalf  of  freedom  and  humanity  has  been  so  com- 
plete and  its  fruits  so  everlasting  that  henceforth  the  words 
of  the  Master,  'Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men,'  may 
in  deed  and  in  truth  be  realized. 

"The  nation  has  conferred  upon  you  the  rank  of  General. 
The  mantle  falls  from  the  shoulders  of  even  the  Father  of  his 
Country.  It  has  been  the  lot  of  only  three  great  soldiers,  other 
than  yourself  and  Washington,  to  receive  this  signal  honor. 

'General  Pershing,  we  salute  you.  We  pray  God  to  grant 
you  a  long  and  happy  life.  May  the  fulness  of  years  be  yours 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  service  which  you  have  so  ably  rendered 
the  world." 


PLAINTIVE  AND  PECULIAR  OLD  SONGS  OF 
THE  COW  COUNTRY 

OUT  IN  THE  CHAPARRAL,  mesquite,  and  bunch- 
grass  country  there  are  still  cowboys — the  genuine, 
human  article,  as  much  more  interesting  and  important 
than  the  imitations  displayed  in  "movie"  and  cheap  periodical 
literature,  as  real  life  is  likely  to  be  more  interesting  and  im- 
portant than  any  imitation  of  it.  There  are  still  "dogies"  to  be 
rounded  up,  somewhere  west  of  Omaha,  as  well  as  somewhere 
south  of  St.  Louis,  and  steers  to  be  bunched,  and  driven  to  the 
railroad  loading  chutes,  and  cowboys  must  do  the  job.  But  if 
you  are  looking  for  the  real  thing,  for  the  type  that  "used  to  hit 
the  far  trails  from  Brazos  to  Dodge,  celebrated  in  song  and  story," 
says  a  Avriter  in  the  Kansas  ('ity  Star,  "you  will  have  to  be 
careful  in  your  search."  Appearances  are  most  deceptive,  in 
these  days  of  the  i)rosperous  and  ever-present  "movie."  Careen- 
ing cayu.ses,  wild  and  woolly  "chaps,"  tasseled  "squaw"  gloves, 
and  n!splendent  saddles  are  no  longer  sure  signs.  The  chances 
are-  there  are  a  camera,  and  a  bunch  of  automobiles,  and  other 
evidences  of  civilized  effeteness  in  the  neighborhood  of  these 
decorated  and  Vjcdizened  horsemen.  Upon  close  view,  you  will 
doubtless  find  paint  on  their  faces  and  their  eyt^brows  "plucked 
and  arched."     But  there  is  one  infallible  t<>st: 

Foregather  with  the  bunch  around  th(!  camp-fin;  out  on  the 
lonesome  prairie,  and  after  the  chuck  has  been  disposed  of  and 
whiif!  the  cigarets  are  >)eing  rolled  around  the;  cinrle,  ask  to  be 
fuvon-d  with  that  classic  ballad  of  th(^  cow  (country,  "The 
Dying  CowVjoy."  If  there  is  one  there  that  will  clear  his  pipes 
with  a  raucous,  sandy  cough,  fix  his  eyes  upon  the  far  horizon, 
and  fetch  forth  the  strains  of  that  lugubrious  ditty,  in  a  voice 
that  sounds  like  the  low  notes  of  the  lobo  crossed  upon  the  wail 
of  :in  Irish  kc^ener,  you  may  Ix;  .sure  tliat  you  have  with  you  a 


genuine  buckaroo  of  the  good  old  days  of  the  open  ranges. 
Here  are  a  few  of  its  many  doleful  verses: 

"Oh,  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prair-ee," 
These  words  came  low  and  mournfully 
From  the  pallid  Ups  of  a  youth  who  lay 
On  his  dying  bed  at  the  close  of  day. 

He  had  wailed  in  pain  tUl  o'er  his  brow 
Death's  shadows  fast  were  gathering  now; 
He  thought  of  his  home  and  liis  loved  ones  nlgti 
As  the  cowboys  gathered  to  see  liim  die. 

"  Oh,  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prair-ee. 
Where  the  coyotes  wild  will  howl  over  me 
In  a  narrow  grave  just  six  by  three, 
Oh,  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prair-ee." 

There  are  about  sixteen  other  verses  and  they  get  sadder 
and  sadder  as  they  go  along,  but  that  dying  cowboy's  lament 
was  all  in  vain,  for,  after  hearing  him  through, 

Oh,  we  buried  him  there  on  the  lone  prair-ee. 
Where  the  wild  rose  blooms  and  the  wind  blows  free, 
Oh,  his  pale  young  face  nevermore  to  see — 
For  we  buried  liim  there  on  the  lone  prair-ee,. 

The  "companion-piece"  to  "The  Dying  Cowboy"  and  the 
one  generally,  offered  for  an  encore  is  "The  Cowboy's  Dream," 
which  is  sung  to  a  tune  that  has  a  Avild,  free.  Western  resem- 
blance to  "My  Bonnie  Lies  Over  the  Ocean."  It  is  a  chantey 
of  the  trail,  usually  simg  in  the  saddle  while  the  herd  is  rolling 
on  through  the  long,  dreary  hours  over  the  long,  lonesome  drive. 
It  has  a  chorus  that  will  stick  in  your  system  evermore  if  it  once 
finds  lodgment  there.  We  once  rode  with  a  man  on  a  tourist- 
train  who  sang  it  all  the  Avay  from  La  Junta  to  the  Needles, 
whose  only  object  in  traveling  seemed  to  be  to  carry  a  saddle 
and  a  jug  from  one  point  to  the  other,  and  the  soothing  refrain 
of  that  chorus,  Avhich  he  lifted  every  time  he  did  the  jug,  never 
left  our  memory.  It  fits  in  perfectly  with  any  kind  of  monoto- 
nous motion.  Try  it  some  time  on  a  cold,  slow  street-car.  It 
starts  off  this  way: 

Last  night  as  I  lay  on  the  prairie, 

And  looked  at  the  stars  in  the  sky, 
I  wondered  if  ever  a  cowboy 

Would  drift  to  that  sweet  by  and  by. 
Roll  on,  roll  on. 

Roll  on,  httle  dogies,  roll  on,  roll  on, 
Roll  on,  roll  on, 
RoU  on,  httle  dogies,  roll  on. 

The  other  eight  verses  are  of  the  same  somber  tenor.  They 
simply  ring  the  changes  upon  the  theme  proposed  in  the  opening 
quat.  The  soothing  anodyne  is  in  that  chorus.  Hum  it  over  a 
few  times  and  then  try  to  forget  it  if  you  can,  but  the  chances 
are  you  will  find  that  "roll  on,  little  dogies,  roll  on,"  has  come 
to  stay  A^dth  you. 

But  the  most  fetching  bid  for  tears  and  sympathy  ever  voiced 
by  those  minstrels  of  the  Southwest  border  is  "The  Cowboy's 
Lament,"  which  has  been  a  favorite  in  camp  and  barroom  from 
time  immemorial  anywhere  from  the  Nueces  to  the  Wind  River. 
It  literally  oozes  Avith  doleful  sentiment  and  lacrimal  moisture. 
It  is  the  concentration  of  the  great  loneliness  of  the  vast  dreary 
plains  and  of  the  despairing  remorse  that  inAades  the  heart  at 
the  "home  and  mother"  stage  of  a  jag.     It  runs  thus: 

As  I  walk(,'d  down  the  streets  of  Laredo, 

As  I  walked  out  in  Laredo  one  day, 
I  spied  a  poor  cowboy  wrapt  up  in  white  linen. 

Wrapt  up  in  Avhito  linen  as  cold  as  the  clay. 

"Oh,  beat  the  drum  slowly  and  play  the  fife  slowly, 
Play  the  'Dead  March'  as  you  carry  me  along; 

Take  me  to  tlio  grc<>n  valley,  there  lay  the  sod  o'er  me. 
For  I'm  a  young  cowboy  and  1  know  \'\v  done  wrong. 

"I  see  by  your  outfit  that  you  are  a  cowboy." 

These  words  ho  did  say  as  I  boldly  slept  by. 
"Come  sit  down  beside  me  and  hear  my  .sad  story, 

I  was  shot  in  the  breast  and  I  know  1  must  die. 

"Let  si.Ktcen  gamblers  come  handle  my  coRln, 

Let  sixteen  cowboys  come  sing  me  a  song. 
Take  me  t-o  the  graveyard  and  lay  the  soti  o'er  me, 

For  I'm  a  jjoor  cowboy  and  I  know  I've  done  wrong. 

"  Go  write  a  letter  to  my  gray-haired  mot  her. 

And  carry  the  same  to  my  sister  so  dear; 
But  not  a  word  of  this  sliall  you  mention, 

Wh(;n  a  crowd  gathers  round  you  my  story  to  hear. 

"Then  beat  your  drum  lowly  and  j>Iay  your  fife  slowly. 
Beat  the  'Dead  March'  as  you  <-arry  me  .along; 

We  all  love  our  <-owb(>ys  so  young  and  so  handsome,    . 
We  all  love  our  cowboys  aUho  they've  done  wrong." 

But,  of  course,  the  cowboy  was  not  always  in  a  melancholy 
mood.  Here's  "The  Old  (^hisholni  Trail,"  a  song  of  the  saddl<% 
with  the  kick  of  a  cayuse  in  its  refrain  and  its  lines  full  of  the 
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The  Partnership  of  Paint 


Paint  is  j^our  partner.  It  has  been 
serving  you  and  saving  for  you  since 
the  day  that  you  were  born.  It  protects 
your  purse  because  it  is  the  foe  of  wear 
and  tear.  How  long  do  you  suppose 
woodwork  would  last  without  paint  or 
varnish?  How  long  would  it  be  sightly? 
How  long  would  iron  resist  rust  with- 
out a  coating  of  paint  to  protect  it? 
You're  right — not  long. 

Are  you  a  manufacturer?  If  you  are, 
you  doubtless  realize  the  partnership  of 
Paint.  You  know  that  certain  parts  of 
your  machinery  would  soon  be  rendered 
useless  by  atmospheric  conditions,  with- 
out their  outer  skin  of  paint  and 
varnish. 

In  your  business,  what  make  of  paint 
and  varnish  shall  you  use?  We  say  to 
you  that  you  can't  find  more  worthy 
paint  or  varnish  than  the  House  of 
Masury  makes.      Masury  Paints  and 


Varnishes  are  presented  to  you  as  un- 
beatable in  quality,  and  have  been  no 
less  for  eighty -five  years, 

AVe  make  paints  and  varnishes  for 
every  conceivable  purpose.  The  list  is 
long.  But  in  the  Masury  family  of  qual- 
ity the  Masury  Big  Six  stands  out  with 
Cosmolac,  the  one  varnish  for  all  pur- 
poses, as  the  leader.  The  other  five  are 
Perfection  Flat  White  and  Colors, 
China  Gloss  White  Enamel,  Liquid 
House  Paints,  Pure  Colors  in  Oil,  Su- 
perfine Colors. 

If  you  manufacture  a  commodity 
which  you  sell  protected  by  a  coating 
of  paint  or  varnish,  you  can  depend  up- 
on Masury  Paints  and  Varnishes  as 
first  class  and  fit  to  be  your  permanent 
business  partner.  For  you  cannot  find 
more  of  quality  anywhere  than  is  sealed 
into  every  can  that  bears  the  label 
which  identifies 


MASURY  PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

Send  us  your  name  and  address,  zvith  ten  cents,  stamps,  to  pay  packing  and  post- 
age, and  zve^ll  mail  our  fine  book, ''''The  Partnership  of  Paint"  It  treats  of  the 
domestic  and  industrial  uses  of  Paints  and  Famishes — and  would  bring  a  dollar 
in  any  book  store.     Address  us,  please,  at  46  Jay  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

JolinWMasury  &  Soa 

Brooklyn^N.Y. 


Kewl&rk  •  Chicago  •  AlinAeapolis  •  Sanfrancisco 


STERLING  ^Ui^Ll^l  1  1 


THE  HOUSE  OF  MASURY 

Makes  Good  Paints  and  Varnishes 

's  a  a 


Baa' 


Cosmolac 

Perfection  Flat  White  and  Colors 

China  Gloss  White  Enamel 

Liquid  House  Paints 

Pure  Colors  in  Oil 

Superfine  Colors 
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Man-power!   The  sturdi- 
est brawn,  like  the  keenest 

brain,  is  limited  by  the  tools  it  uses.  You 

couldn't   be   in   five   thousand    different 

places  tomorrow.    Yet,  by  the  use  of  the 

right  tool,  you  can  send   your  thought 

there — in  fine  form — at  small  cost.    The 

Mimeograph  will  do  that  work  for  you 

///  an  hour.    It  duplicates  letters,  forms,  blanks,  draw- 
ings, etc.,  quicker  than  that  work  can  be  done  by  other 
means.    No  type  to  set — first  copies  ready  within  a 
few -minutes — with  many  thousands  rapidly  delivered 
from  a  single  stencil.    Clear  work,  cleanly  done!    Just 
as  good  muscles  do  infinitely  more  when  equipped  with 
high-power  tools,  so   do   good  minds  widen  the    areas 
of  their  forces  by  the  use  of  the  Mimeograph.    Let  us 
show  you  what  it  has  done  in  industrial  and  educational 
institutions  throughout  the  world.     Ask  for  booklet  **L" 
from   A.  B.  Dick   Company,  Chicago  —  and    New  York. 
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reckless,  rollicking  humor,  of  the  rough-riding  optimist  in  his 
more  exuberant  vein: 

Come  along,  boys,  and  listen  to  my  tale, 

I'll  tell  you  of  my  troubles  on  the  old  Chisholm  Trail. 

Coma  ti  yi,  youpy  ya,  youpy  ya. 
Coma  ti  yi,  youpy,  youpy  ya. 

I  started  on  the  train  October  twenty-third, 
I  started  up  the  trail  with  the  2-U  herd. 

I  woke  up  in  the  morning  on  the  old  Chisholm  Trail, 
Kopc  in  ray  hantl  and  a  cow  by  the  tail. 

Coma  ti  yi  youpy,  youpy  ya,  youpy  ya. 
Coma  (i  >i,  youpy,  youpy  ya. 

My  boss  throwcd  lue  off  at  tlie  creek  called  Mud. 
My  boss  throwe;!  iik^  otf  round  the  2-U  herd. 

Last  tiiue  I  saw  liiin  lie  was  going  cro.ss  the  level, 
A-kickinjj  iij)  his  I. eels  and  a-running  like  the  dovU. 

It's  cloudy  in  the  west,  a-looking  like  rain, 

And  my  damned  old  slicker's  in  the  wagon  again. 

No  chaps,  no  slicker,  and  it's  jjouring  down  rain. 
And  I  swear,  by  Uod,  I'll  never  night-herd  again. 

Foot  in  the  stirrup  and  hand  on  the  horn. 
Best  danmed  cowboy  ever  was  born. 

Stray  in  tlie  herd  and  the  boss  said  kill  it. 

So  I  shot  liim  in  tlie  rump  with  tlie  handle  of  a  skillet. 

We  rounded  *em  iii)  and  put  'em  on  the  cars. 
And  that  was  the  last  of  the  old  Two  Bars. 

Coma  ti  yl  youpy,  youpy  ya,  youpy  ya. 
Coma  ti  yi,  youpy,  youpy  ya. 

Outlaw  heroes  are  favorite  themes  in  the  ballads  of  these 
minstrels  of  the  trail.  One  of  the  most  popular  of  these  is  the 
familiar  "ode"  to  Jesse  James,  the  "friend  of  the  poor."  Its 
chief  object  is  to  hold  up  to  enduring  infamy  the  "dirty  little 
coward"  who  removed  Jesse  when  he  was  living  quietly  under 
the  name  of  Mr.  Howard.     It  does  this  in  no  uncertain  terms: 

Jesse  James  was  a  lad  that  killed  a-many  a  man. 

He  robbed  tlie  Danville  tram. 
But  that  dirty  little  coward  that  shot  Mr.  Howard 
Has  laid  poor  Jesse  in  his  grave. 

Poor  Jesse  had  a  wife  to  mourn  for  his  life. 
Three  children  they  were  brave. 
But  that  dirty  little  coward  that  shot  Mr.  Howard 
Has  laid  poor  Jesse  in  his  grave. 

It  was  Robert  Ford,  that  dirty  little  coward, 

I  wonder  how  he  does  feel. 

For  he  ate  of  Jesse's  bread  and  he  slept  in  Jesse's  bed. 

Then  laid  poor  Jesse  in  his  grave. 

In  terms  of  equal  appreciation,  Sam  Bass,  the  Texas  bandit, 
has  been  celebrated  by  another  ' '  poet  lariat ' '  of  the  ranges.  This 
touching  ditty  also  ranks  among  the  border  classics: 

Sam  Bass  was  bom  in  Indiana,  it  was  liis  native  home. 
And  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  young  Sam  began  to  roam ; 
Sam  first  came  out  to  Texas  a  cowboy  for  to  be, 
A  kinder-hearted  follow  you  seldom  ever^see. 

.    Sam  used  to  deal  in  rare  stock,  one  called  the  Denton  mare. 
He  matched  her  in  scrub  races,  and  took  her  to  the  fair; 
Sam  used  to  coin  the  money  and  spent  it  just  as  free ; 
He  always  drank  good  whiskey  wherever  he  would  bo. 

Hundreds  of  such  baUads  as  these  have  been  extant  on  the 
frontier  since  cowboys  first  began  to  ride  the  ranges.  Their 
authors  were,  for  the  most  part,  nameless — derelict  bards  of  the 
dance-halls  and  cow-camps.  For  a  long  time  these  songs  of  the 
plains  were  passed  along  by  word  of  mouth  or  from  hand  to 
hand  in  manuscript  form.  Cowboys  have  been  known  to  ride 
a  hundred  miles  just  to  get  the  words  of  one  of  the  songs  written 
out  by  some  one  they  had  heard  of  who  "knew  all  the  verses." 
Then  several  years  ago  Prof.  John  A.  Lomax,  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  a  Harvard  man,  realizing  their  value  as  a  native  body 
of  real  American  literature  typical  of  a  fast-fading  period,  col- 
lected a  large  number  of  them,  together  with  the  melodies 
which  he  perpetuated  by  phonographic  records  and  published 
the  collection  in  book  form  under  the  title  of  "Cowboy  Songs 
and  Other  Frontier  Ballads,"  issued  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

One  of  the  first  to  greet  the  novel  publication  with  delight  was 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  -wrote  Professor  Lomax  the  following 
characteristic  letter: 

"  De(ir  Ml-.  Lomax:  You  have  done  a  work  emphatically  worth 
doing  and  one  which  should  appeal  to  the  people  of  all  our 
country,  but  particularly  to  the  people  of  the  West  and  South- 
west. Your  subject  is  not  only  exceedingly  interesting  to  the 
student  of  literature,  but  also  to  the  student  of  the  general 
history  of  the  West.  There  is  something  very  curious  in  the 
reproductions  here   on   this  new  continent  of  essentially   the 
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conditions  of  baUad  growth  which  obtained  in  medieval  En- 
gland; including,  by  the  way,  sympathy  for  the  outlaw,  Jesse 
James,  taking  the  place  of  Robin  Hood.  It  is  a  work  of  real 
importance  to  preserve  permanently  this  unwritten  ballad 
literature  of  the  back  country  and  the  frontier." 


MR.  MARSHALL,  A  UNITED  STATES  VICE- 
PRESIDENT,  IN  THE  LIMELIGHT 

JUST  STICKING  AROUND,  and  at  times  presiding  over 
the  Senate,  are  the  usual  duties  of  the  average  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  While  Thomas  Riley 
Marshall  has  held  the  office,  however,  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot 
to  do  several  other  stunts  besides  these.  Owing  to  President 
Wilson's  long  absence  in  Europe  and  his  illness,  much  of  the  time 
since  his  return,  Mr.  Marshall  has  been  called  upon  to  perform 
many  acts  usually  devolving  upon  the  Chief  Executive.  For 
one  thing,  he  has  welcomed  most  of  the  foreign  personages 
visiting  this  country  during  the  past  year,  and  has  otherwise 
acted  for  the  President  in  matters  of  a  "social"  nature.  More- 
over, we  are  informed  by  Theodore  M.  Knappen,  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  that  a  lot  of  people  have  conceived  the  idea  that, 
the  Vice-President  is  now,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  the  President 
of  the  nation,  and  hence  they  have  been  telling  him  all  such 
troubles  as  the  average  American  feels  he  can  confide  to  no 
living  soul  on  earth  but  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
"Petitions  for  pardons  of  Federal  prisoners  have  been  addrest 
to  him,"  says  Mr.  Knappen;  "parents  with  boys  in  some  sort 
of  military  trouble  have  petitioned  him  for  relief,  and  even  a 
few  job-hunters  have  asked  him  for  appointments."  It  seems 
that  all  the  unusual  duties  that  have  thus  been  thrust  upon 
him  have  been  discharged  by  Mr.  Marshall  in  a  manner  entirely 
satisfactory  to  everybody.  The  Vice-President  is  said  to  be  a 
kindly,  tactful  man,  possest  of  an  abundance  of  good,  old- 
fashioned  common  sense  and  particularly  endowed  with  that 
crowning  grace,  a  sense  of  humor.  AU  these  qualities  appar- 
ently have  stood  him  in  good  stead  while  he  has  been  filling, 
so  far  as  a  Vice-President  may,  the  shoes  of  the  President.  We 
learn  that  it  is  not  only  among  many  people  in  this  country 
that  a  mistaken  notion  exists  as  to  the  Vice-President's  present 
status  and  powers,  but  also  in  the  minds  of  sundry  foreign 
statesmen  and  diplomats.  Not  infrequently,  we  are  told,  one  of 
these  gentlemen  will  walk  into  Mr.  Marshall's  presence  and  tell 
him  that  as  he  has  not  been  able  to  see  the  President,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  see  the  Vice-President.  Thereupon,  Mr.  Marshall 
will  explain  kindly  and  patiently  to  the  befuddled  foreigner  that 
in  this  country  a  Vice-President  never  acts  for  the  President, 
but  that  in  any  event  the  Vice-President  is  "glad  to  see  him 
just  the  same."  These  foreigners,  suggests  Mr.  Knappen,  fail 
to  understand  the  true  relation  existing  in  the  United  States 
between  the  President  and  the  Vice-President.     He  says: 

A  monarch  trains  the  crown  prince  to  be  his  successor  and 
takes  pains  to  initiate  him  into  the  mazes  and  mysteries  of 
policies  of  state  and  statecraft.  A  President  never  takes  a  Vice- 
President  into  his  official  confidence,  except  now  and  then,  in  a 
casual  sort  of  way. 

The  man  who  at  any  moment  in  this  uncertain  world  may 
become  President  has  no  opportunity  to  learn  the  ropes  of  the 
Presidential  office.  The  President  rarely,  if  ever,  seeks  his 
advice;  he  knows  nothing  of  Presidential  policies  or  P^residential 
experiences,  and  when  he  arises  to  defend  the  Administration 
or  champion  some  of  its  proposals  he  is  vouchsafed  just  as  much 
private  information  as  the  White  House  doorkeeper. 

The  Wilson  Administration  enjoys  no  uniqueness  in  this  respect ; 
it  has  always  been  so.  Besides  the  fact  that  the  Constitution 
does  not  prescribe  any  official  relations  in  life  between  the 
President  and  the  man  who  may  be  President,  there  is  usually 
the  gulf  of  party  faction  between  them,  the  President  repre- 
senting the  currently  dominant  wing  of  the  party  and  the  Vice- 
President  the  other.  It  has  happened  quite  often  that  they  were 
opposing  candidates  for  the  Presidency  itself. 

Then,  again,  the  Vice-President  is  a  part  of  the  Government 
on  the  legislative  rather  than  the  executive  side.  His  real  job 
is  Chairman  of  the  Senate.  In  a  contest  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government  he  might  well  be 
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opposed  to  the. President,  especiallj'  when  the  same  party  controls 
both. 

When  the  Wilson  Administration  came  into  power  there  was 
much  talk  about  making  the  Vice-President  the  real  party 
leader  in  the  Senate,  in  the  sense  that  he  would  be  the  Ad- 
ministration's representative  and  would  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  pushing  forward  Administration  measures.  In 
this  way  it  was  suggested  that  the  Administration  might  ap- 
proximate to  the  advantages  responsible  cabinet  governments 
have  of  being  in  direct  charge,  in  the  dominant  law-making 
body,  of  their  own  proposals. 

Nothing  came  of  the  talk,  however,  and  Mr.  IVIarshall  has 
continued  to  be  as  much  of  a  wall-flower  as  most  Vice-Presidents 
have  been,  so  far  as  intimacy  or  influence  with  the  President  is 
concerned.  To  make  himself  comfortable,  he  has  summoned  his 
innate  Hoosier  humor  to  his  aid  and,  while  taking  seriously  his 
functions  as  President  of  the  Senate,  has  made  fun  of  himself 
as  a  Presidential  substitute. 

Mr.  Marshall  has  made  a  good  President  of  the  Senate.  It 
seems  that  one  of  his  prominent  qualities  is  to  "get  along"  with 
people  and  to  influence  everybody  around  him  to  do  the  same. 
On  that  account  he  is  credited  with  having  promoted  not  a 
little  desirable  legislation  by  bringing  conflicting  Senators 
together.  An  example  of  his  methods  and  an  illustration  of  his 
ever-ready  humor  are  given: 

One  day  when  Senator  Lodge  and  Senator  Hitchcock  were 
becoming  very  angry  at  each  other  and  some  form  of  dangerous 
hostility  appeared  to  be  impending,  Mr.  Marshall  rapped  for 
order  and  announced  that  he  had  a  communication  to  read  to  the 
Senate.  Supposing  it  was  some  sort  of  message  from  the 
President,  or  some  other  official  statement  of  great  importance, 
the  Senators  suspended  their  altercation  while  the  Vice-President, 
with  all  possible  gra\'ity,  read  a  letter  from  some  citizen  in 
Wisconsin  conveying  the  joyous  information  tliat  he  was  the 
father  of  a  promising  baby  who  would  be  named  after  the 
Senator  offering  the  best  natal  present  in  return  for  such  honor. 

In  the  laugh  thatfoUowed,  the  man  from  Massachusetts  and  the 
man  from  Nebraska  lost  their  acerbity.  Like  most  Americans, 
there  are  few  times  or  places  that  appear  to  Mr.  Marshall  to  be 
inconsonant  ^vith  some  sort  of  "joshing."  The  20th  Engineers 
"joshed"  each  other  as  their  torpedoed  transport  sank  under 
their  feet,  and  the  majesty  of  the  Senate  does  not  aAve  INIr. 
Marshall.  On  one  occasion  prettj'  nearly  all  the  speakers  were 
giving  their  views  of  "what  this  country  needs."  Mr.  Marshall 
listened  to  many  versions  of  the  nation's  need.  Suddenly  he 
bent  over  the  thronelike  desk  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
whispered  audibly  to  Rose,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

"Rose,  Avhat  this  country  needs  is  a  really  good  five-cent 
cigar." 

A  concurring  chuckle  vibrated  through  the  Senate.  The 
time  and  place  of  the  remark  made  it  humorous,  but  it  was 
loaded  with  earnestness,  coming  from  a  man  who  had  lived 
for  fifty  years  in  Columbia  City,  Ind.,  or  like  small  places.  In 
them  the  quality  of  five-cent  cigars  looms  large. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  born  at  North  Manchester,  Indiana,  in 
18.j4.  He  was  admitted  t-o  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and 
took  up  the  practise  of  his  ijrofession  at  Columbia  City.  His 
political  career  is  thus  briefly  set  out: 

Chance  offered  him  political  honors  just  once  before  it  led  tlie 
Democrats  to  nominate  Marsliall  for  Governor  of  Indiana,  in 
1908.  On  that  occasion,  Marshall  ducked  the  proffered  nomina- 
tion for  Congress  with  the  explanation  tliat  he  was  afraid  lie 
"might  be  elected."  At  the  same  time  he  informed  the  party 
mm  who  wanted  him  to  go  to  Congress  that  if  tliey  should  ever 
liave  any  governorships  to  (lisj)ose  of  lie  would  ]ik(!  to  he  con- 
sidered as  available.  He  became  availal)l('  after  tlie  third  ballot 
in  the  Democratic  State  ('onveiitiori  of  190S,  when  it  was  seen 
that,  if  something  didn't  J)a|)peu  the  anti-'j'aggart  caiHlidate 
would  be  nominated.  Something  happened  on  the  fourth  ballot, 
and  'I'om  Marshall,  previously  on(!  of  \\\v  humble  "also  raiis," 
was  nominated,  to  the  equal  satisfaction  of  both  factions. 

The  Taggart  men  declared  that  their  votes  elected  liiin,  and 
the  anti-Taggart  men  boasted  of  the  fact  that  the  Taggart 
candidate  had  lieen  defeated.  TJie  result  was  that  a  united 
and  enthusiastic  party  |)ut  Tom  Marshall  over  f<^r  (Jovernor 
that  year,  Iho  Taft  (carried  the  State  on  the  national  ti(tk<^t.  So, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-four  our  easy-going  village  lawyor  held,  as 
Governor  of  Indiana,  his  first  political  of!ic(\ 

How  lie  came  to  b<'  Vic<!-Presid(;nt  everyliody  knows.  \\i-  took 
his  houors  as  i>art  of  an  ordinary  day's  work.  His  age  Ik-IimkI 
hiui  to  keep  Ids  balau<;e,  he  says. 


"Tf  I  had  been  nominated  at  forty-five,"  he  explains,  "politics 
would  have  ruined  me." 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Marshall  found  time  while  engaged  in  the 
practise  of  law  to  read  "  omnifariously ,"  to  use  an  expression 
credited  to  the  stenographer  who  wrote  the  "Who's  Who" 
data.  Among  other  things  he  "soaked  himself  in  the  Bible," 
to  which  fact  is  attributed  the  excellence  of  his  literary  style. 
During  his  long  contact  with  the  people  who  live  in  and  about 
a  tj'pical  American  small  town,  he  accumulated  a  large  store  of 
anecdotes,  reminiscent  of  those  of  Lincoln.  It  is  said  that  before 
all  of  President  Wilson's  time  Avas  taken  up  Avith  the  cares  of 
war,  he  liked  to  get  Mr.  Marshall  into  a  story-telling  mood. 
Here  is  one  of  the  stories: 

La\\0'er  Marshall  Avas  sitting  in  his  little  office  when  a  genial 
book-agent  entered  and  undertook  to  sell  him  a  new  edition  of 
the  Bible,  "full  morocco,  annotated,"  etc.  Before  the  agent  was 
through  Avith  his  description  of  the  merits  of  the  new  volume, 
Marshall  interrupted  him  .to  ask  who  the  author  Avas. 

"W-h-hy,  this  is  the  Bible,"  explained  the  agent. 

"I  am  fully  aAvare  of  that,"  answered  Marshall,  in  full  sober- 
ness, "but  I  ask  again,  Avho  is  the  author?" 

Again  the  salesman  explained  that  he  Avas  offering  the  Bible. 
Again  Marshall  demanded  the  name  of  the  author,  and  the 
demand  and  the  explanation  were  repeated  in  varying  forms 
again  and  again. 

Finall.y  the  man  of  the  books  gathered  up  his  samples,  retreated 
to  the  door,  and  then,  Avith  one  hand  on  the  knob,  turned  around 
and  shouted: 

"You  pin-headed  fool  and  blithering  idiot,  it's  the  Bible!" 

Mr.  INIarshall  is  in  great  demand  as  a  speaker.  Educational 
institutions  and  organizations  of  Aarious  kinds  who  yearn  to 
haA'e  their  banquets  and  other  festivities  graced  A\dth  the  Vice- 
Presidential  presence  are  after  him  continuallj^  Ave  are  told, 
and  he  is  forced  to  employ  much  watchfulness  and  wariness  to 
a's  oid  their  cunning  ti'aps.  An  example  of  his  adventures  along 
this  line  is  furnished: 

Soon  after  coming  to  Washington  Mr.  Marshall,  to  his  huge 
delight,  side-stept  one  invitation  and  let  it  go  soaring  on  toward 
the  White  House. 

"This  is  the  pastor  of  the  President's  chui'ch,"  said  the  voice 
at  the  other  end  of  the  phone,  "and  I  Avould  like  to  make  an 
engagement  Avith  the  Vice-President." 

Secretary  Thistlewaite  thought  the  President's  minister  ought 
to  be  good  for  an  appointment  with  the  Vice-President  almost 
any  day,  so  he  made  it  the  next  day  at  eleven. 

It  Avas  a  minister,  all  right,  Avho  arrived  on  the  dot — but  of  the 
Ethiopian  variety.  Mr.  Thistlewaite  had  his  misgivings,  but  if 
the  President  had  joined  the  African  Methodist  or  some  other 
Church  reserved  for  colored  people  he  Avanted  to  know  about 
it — so  the  "President's  minister"  Avas  ushered  into  the  Vice- 
President's  private  office. 

"You  see,"  he  explained,  "I'm  the  pastor  of  President  Wilson's 
church,  and  Ave'd  be  higlily  honored  if  you,  INIr.  Vice-President, 
Avould  favor  us  Avith  an  address  next  Sunday  eA'ening." 

"I  try  to  keep  up  Avith  church  news  in  a  kind  of  a  way," 
answered  INlr.  ISIarshall,  "but  I  must  liaAe  overlooked  the 
President's  uniting  Avith  your  congregation." 

The  reverend  gentleman  then  explained  that  Avhen  President 
Wilson  first  came  to  Wasliington  he  jiicked  out  a  certain  Presby- 
terian church  to  attend.  A  little  later  the  colored  brethren 
bought  the  edifice,  the  Avliitc;  congregation  liaA'ing  moved  on. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  ]Marsludl  had  an  (>ngagement  which 
precluded  liis  aec(>pting  this  invitation,  but  lie  artfully  sug- 
gested that  Pn^sident  Wilson  be  approached. 

"Do  you  think  he  Avould  accei)t?"  asked  the  preacher. 

"lie  ought  to,"  returned  Mr.  Marsliall;  "it's  his  church, 
isn't  if.'" 

Tlie  rest  of  this  story  might  ))e  eonliiiued  by  Joe  Tumulty. 

Tin;  following  story  furnishes  anotlur  illustration  of  the 
Vice-President's  sense  of  liiinior  as  well  as  1.  s  good  nature: 

One  day  Mr.  Marshall  went  into  his  office  in  the  Capitol,  just 
off  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  found  a  tourist  sitting  at  his  desk 
Avriting.  Sliglit of  figure  and  not  at  all  i)rep()ssessing  iii  mainu>r, 
the  man  at  tiie  desk  took  I  hi;  Vice-President  for  another  one  of 
thos(!  thousands  who  annually  make  the  pilgrimage  to  the  groat 
Capitol. 

"'J'hought  I'd  just  write  the;  folks  and  tell  them  that  1  was 
sitting  at  the  Vice-Pr<!sident's  desk,"  he  explained. 

And  then,  after  live  or  ten  jniuutes: 
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yl  Government 
Resolution 

"D£  it  resolved  that  it  is  the 
^  sense  of  the  Joint  Com^ 
mittee  on  Education  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives 
that  the  motion  picture  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States 
he  requested  to  do  all  that  is 
within  its  power  to  upbuild 
and  strengthen  the  spirit  of 
Americanism  within  our 
people." 


cAJopted  on  Dec.  i/,  ^919>  ^y 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Kduca- 
tion  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives- 


^>^:^^J^<^=,=^Tlta.;^ti 


THE  greatest  motion  picture  of 
its  kind  ever  seen,  "The  Copper- 
head'', had  just  been  made  by 
Paramount  when  the  above   Resolu- 
tion was  passed. 

"The  Copperhead"  is  a  faithful 
screen  production  of  Augustus 
Thomas'  greatest  stage  play.  Lionel 
Barrymore's  matchless  acting  in  the 
title  role  can  now  be  seen  by  the 
entire  country. 

To  see  "The  Copperhead"  is  to  be 
born  again  as  an  American. 


This  motion  picture  will  thrill  mil- 
lions of  people  as  entertainment,  but 
it  will  do  more— it  will  show  you  that 
Love  of  Country  is  not  simply  a  duty 
but  the  deepest  root  of  personal  hap- 
piness, lifting  you  above  your  own 
weaknesses,  charging  you  with  a 
strange  new  purpose  in  life. 

"The  Copperhead'"*  shows  why 
Paramount  is  supreme.  You  are  enter- 
tained —  but    there's  something  more. 


APOLPH  ZUKOR  presents 


Copperhead 


Founded  on  the  play  of  the  sdtne  name 

by  Augustus  Thomas,  from  a 

story  by  Frederick  Landis 


WITK  LIONEL  BARRYMORE 


S  FAMOUS  PLAYERS -LASKY  CORPORATION  j 

'?,  ADOLPH  ZUKOR  P^i  JESSE  L  LASKY  l^ce  Prvi  CECIL  B  DB  MlUE  DmKlorOtnfml 


-NEW   YORK^ 


cAdapted  and  Directed 
by 
Charles  Maigne 


*\*:j^G>aramount0rtcraftQ>icture  \' 
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Inlands  and 

the  spark  plug  test 

The  motorist  whose  car  is  Inland-equipped 
reads  the  results  of  the  Inland  spiral  cut 
every  time  he  looks  at  his  spark  plugs. 

If  the  carburetion  is  perfect  and  there  is 
no  oil  leaking  through,  there  will  be  only 
a  light,  reddish  tinge  on  the  porcelain  of 
the  plug. 

If  the  carburetion  is  poor,  there  will  also 
be  a  dry,  flaky  soot  caused  by  surplus  of 
carbon. 

But,  unless  the  cylinders  are  scored,  there 
will  be  no  black,  greasy  gum  from  the 
leakage  of  oil. 

The  Inland  spiral  cut  makes  possible  a 
one-piece  piston  ring — a  ring  that  is  gas- 
tight  and  oil-tight. 

Its  tension  not  only  holds  it  together  as  a 
solid  unit  on  the  piston  but  also  insures 
a  snug  fit  against  the  cylinder  walls. 

If  you  find  your  spark  plugs  covered 
with  a  black,  greasy  gum,  look  to  your 
piston  rings. 

Inland  Machine  Works 


1636  Locust  St. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


INLAND 

ONE-PIECE  PISTON  RING 


of  dishonesty  or  mistake.  No  person  is 
permitted  when  alone  to  enter  a  vault  or 
otherwise  figure  in  the  processes  of  han- 
dling metals  or  money.  Two  or  more  must 
always  work  together.  Even  the  sweepings 
of  the  floors  are  preserved  and  distilled 
for  the  small  particles  of  wealth  that  in  the 
melting  or  stamping  processes  may  drift 
into  the  air. 

General  supervision  is  given  from  Wash- 
ington by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  who 
makes  his  office  in  the  Treasury  building. 

Director  Baker  was  experienced  in 
metals  before  he  entered  upon  his  duties 
at  the  mint,  and  his  life  has  been  inter- 
estingly variegated: 

He  was  born  in  Nevada,  where  he  prac- 
tised law,  ran,  as  warden,  the  State  peni- 
tentiary, and  operated  mines — and  from 
here  he  scoured  the  desert,  the  plains,  and 
the  mountains  looking  for  "strikes" — 
and,  it  is  said,  with  considerable  success. 
ft  was  he  who  first  explored  the  Ubehebe 
region  of  Death  Valley,  remaining  on  one 
excursion  for  a  period  of  two  years — until 
his  relatives  and  friends  came  to  believe 
that  he  had  joined  the  hundreds  of  others 
whose  skeletons  marked  every  trail  in  that 
empire  of  heat  and  death. 

However,  he  came  back  from  that  and 
other  ventures  which  proved  so  profitable 
that  he  was  able  to  shake  the  sands  of  the 
desert  from  his  feet  and  break  into  the 
social  realms  of  Paris  and  London.  He 
became  a  world  traveler  and  an  inter- 
national social  figure,  at  the  same  time 
keeping  a  firm  and  skilful  hand  in  Nevada 
politics.  Then  he  entered  the  American 
diplomatic  service,  as  attache  of  the 
Petrograd  Embassy,  and  in  1916  was  ap- 
pointed Director  of  the  Mint. 


J^      '       SI 


GERMANY  IS  NOW  A  LAND  OF  WANT 
AND  PRIVATION 

more  fat  Germans  are  to  be 
seen,"  says  James  Hazen  Hyde  in 
a«n  account,  in  the  New  York  Times,  of  his 
experiences  on  a  recent  motor-trip  through 
Germany  from  the  Rhine  to  Berlin  and 
beyond.  Mr.  Hyde's  statement  is  con- 
firmed by  his  traveling  companion,  Ray- 
mond Recouly,  who  says  in  U Illustralion 
that  in  Germany  to-day  there  are  "no 
more  portly  figures,  no  more  apoplectic 
countenances,  no  more  necks  rippling  in 
red  folds  over  the  collar,  such  as  one  used 
to  see  so  much  of  in  the  old  days."  The 
people  have  not  enough  to  eat,  and  what 
they  do  have  is  not  nourishing.  Mr. 
Hyde  further  states  that  the  men  one  sees 
in  the  streets  of  German  cities  are  usually 
badly  drest,  and  the  women  still  more  so. 
Clothing  is  extremely  expensive.  The 
demobilized  men  are  still  wearing  their 
uniforms.  The  most  astonishing  thing 
observed  by  Mr.  Recouly  was  the  absence 
of  policemen  and  soldiers.  On  the  roads 
which  they  traversed  there  was  hardly 
ever  an  automobile,  and  Mr.  Hyde  remarks 
that  all  the  horses  were  afraid  of  cars,  "no 
doubt  having  lost  the  habit  of  seeing 
them."  They  found  the  Germans  given  to 
complaining  about  everything  and  every- 
body. One  of  them  told  Mr.  Hyde  that 
only  England  had  profited  by  the  war,  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  taking  the  German 
colonies  and  the  German  merchant  marine. 
Further: 
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They  do  not  seek  to  hide  how  indignant 
they  are  that  their  prisoners  are  still  kept 
from  them.  They  do  not  realize  at  all 
the  bad  impression  that  their  intellectual 
manifestation  produced  in  France,  where 
it  is  not  only  for  the  war  that  they  are 
held  responsible,  but  also  for  their  in- 
human and  barbarous  military  methods. 

A  description  of  the  journey  from  Frank- 
fort is  given  in  Mr.  Racouly's  article. 
He  says: 

The  country  is  smiling  and  in  an  ad- 
mirable state  of  cultivation.  The  fields 
are  full  of  peasants  busy  with  the  harvest 
of  beets,  cabbages,  and  potatoes;  ail  the 
factory  chimneys  are  smoking,  and  the 
villages,  as  everywhere  in  Germany,  swarm 
with  children.  Hanau,  Gelnhausen,  Fulda 
— it  is  one  of  the  loveliest  regions  of 
Germany  that  we  are  traversing,  up»  and 
down  country,  wooded  hills,  green  valleys, 
gently  winding  roads.  We  had  decided 
to  sleep  at  Eisenach  in  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  corners  of  Thuringia. 

When  we  arrived  it  was  dark  as  pitch; 
the  hotelkeeper,  who  heard  us  speak 
French,  received  us  very  politely,  very 
civilly.  The  head  waiter,  who  spoke 
French  with  a  terrific  German  accent,  as 
soon  as  he  had  taken  our  order  for  dinner, 
reappeared,  carrying  two  bottles  of  old 
Bordeaux,  fetched  expressly  in  our  honor. 

But  why  insult  the  wine  of  the  Rhine 
in  its  own  country  by  choosing  Bordeaux 
instead?  Unhappily,  the  Rhine  wine  now 
served  in  all  of  Germany  (except  at  the 
Hotel  Adlon  in  Berlin,  where  what  Ave 
drank  was  excellent)  is  usually  very 
middling  stuff.  There  was,  it  seems,  a 
fearful  lot  of  it  drunk  during  the  war. 
The  most  esteemed  vintages  have  all 
disappeared.  The  effect  of  four  years' 
fighting  was  to  create  a  burning  thirst  in 
this  people  of  sixty-seven  millions.  Beer, 
their  common  drink,  has  become  very 
bad.  They  make  it,  like  everything  else  in 
Germany,  out  of  substitutes,  because  both 
hops  and  barley  are  lacking.,  !\yine  has 
won  favor  in  consequence.  .  w>-' 

In  the  morning,  while  the  chauffeur  was 
filling  his  tanks  with  petrol,  we  strolled 
about  the  streets  of  the  little  city.  The 
shops,  except  for  those  which  sell  food, 
shoes,  and  clothing,  are  pretty  well  stocked. 
The  best  displays  are  those  of  cutlery, 
household  goods,  and  in  the  book-stores. 
In  the  last  Ludendorff's  new  book — rather 
ordinary,  I  am  assured — held  the  place  of 
honor.  There  were  also  a  large  supply  of 
maps,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  showing  the 
new  Germany  as  she  emerges  considerably 
curtailed  from  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
I  am  not  sure  that  we.  have  any  such  maps 
in  Paris.  But  one  sees  them  everywhere 
here.  The  cartographers  who  draw  them, 
the  publishers  who  bring  them  out,  and 
the  people  who  buy  them — ^everybody 
seems  to  find  it  a  perfectly  natural  thing 
to  do. 

In  most  of  the  villages  we  passed  through 
we  found  triumphal  arches  made  of  leafy 
branches  and  bearing  the  inscription: 
"Willkormnen  in  der  Heanat"  ("Welcome 
Home").  -"These  withered  branches,  this 
inscription  half  washed  out  by  the  rain, 
recalled  in  a  fashion  sufiiciently  melan- 
choly the  return  of  the  troops  after  the 
defeat  and  the  armistice. 

We  passed  through  Gotha,  celebrated 
for  its  almanac,  for  its  atlas,  and  still 
more  for  its  dynasty,  which  has  furnished 
kings  to  a  certain  number  of  the  nations 
of  Europe:  Belgium,  England,  Portugal, 
Bulgaria.  If  I've  left  out  any — which  is 
quite  likely — pray  excuse  me. 

We   passed   Erfurt,   full  of  Napoleonic 
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letter  work. 

A  Money  Maker 

The  Rotospeed  is  used  by  thousands  of 
manufacturers,  merchants  and  profes- 
sional men ;  by  banks,  churches,  schools 
and  the  United  States  Governmerlt  It 
prints  illustrated  folders,  index  cards, 
menus,  price  hsts  and  bulletins.  It 
collects  money,  increases  sales  and 
saves  half  to  two-thirds  the  cost  of 
printing. 

Write  for  Samples 

We  wiU  send  you  samples  of  Rotospeed 
work,  used  by  others  in  a  similar  line 
to  yours.  These  will  show  you  how 
you  can  use  the  Rotospeed  to  your 
advantage  and  profit. 

FREE  TRIAL 

Mail  the  coupon  for  our  Free  Trial  Offer. 
Find    out    how    you    can    test     the 
Rotospeed  in  your  own  office — as 
if  you  owned  it,  with  all  supplies 
furnished,    without    obligation 
or  cost. 

Mail  the  coupon  NOW. 


The  Rotospeed 
Company 

183  East 
Third  St. 

Dayton 
Ohio 


The 

Rotospeed 

Company 

183  E.  Third  St. 
Dayton,  Ohio 

Send  me,  at  once, 

booklet,  samples  <rf 

work     and     details     of 

Rotospeed  FreeTrial 

Offer. 
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erne  musical  quality 

and  greatest  musical  industry 


Twenty  years  ago  the  talking-machine  was  a  triviality.  Today 
the  Victrola  is  an  instrument  of  Art.  Exclusive  Victor  pro- 
cesses have  lifted  the  making  and  the  playing  of  musical  records 
into  the  realm  of  the  fine  arts  and  rendered  them  delightful  to 
the  most  keenly  sensitive  ear.  Opera  singers  and  musicians  of 
world-wide  fame  are  glad  to  be  enrolled  as  Victor  artists. 

Every  important  improvement  that  has  transformed  this 
"plaything"  into  an  exquisite  and  eloquent  instrument  of  the 
musical  arts  originated  with  the  Victor.  The  Victor  plant,  the 
largest  and  oldest  of  its  type  in  the  world,  is  the  world-center 
of  great  music.  • 

No  other  organization  in  the  world  is  so  qualified  by  experi- 
ence, by  resources,  and  by  artistic  equipment  to  produce  supreme 
quality  as  the  Victor  Company.  Its  products  convey  more 
great  music  by  great  artists  to  more  people  throughout  the 
world  than  all  other  makes  combined. 

The  pioneer  in  its  field,  the  Victor  Talking  Machine 
Company  today  remains  the  pre-eminent  leader.  The  famous 
trademark  "His  Master's  Voice,"  with  the  little  dog,  is  on  every 
Victrola  (look  inside  the  lid)  and  on  the  label  of  every  Victor 
Record.     It  is  your  guarantee  of  the   highest  musical  quality. 

Victrolas  in  great  variety,  ^25  to  ^950.  New  Victor 
Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealer's  on  the  1st  of  each  month. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co*,  Camden,  N*  }♦ 
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Food  Up  85% 

So  statistics  show  at  this  writing,  compared  with  pre-war  cost. 
That's  the  average  on  common  foods. 

On  this  account,  about  9  in  10  are  underfed.  So  states  a 
Chicago  Board  of  Health  authority. 

That  is,  most  men  don't  get  what  men  must  have  —  3,000 
calories  of  nutriment  per  day.  So  the  facts  here  stated  are  of 
paramount  importance. 

One  Cent  Per  Dish 

Buys  the  Supreme  Food — Quaker  Oats 

Quaker  Oats  is  prepared  from 
the  greatest  food  that  grows. 

It  is  almost  a  complete  food  — 
nearly  the  ideal  food.  In  energy 
units  it  yields  1810  calories  per 
pound,  while  round  steak  yields  890. 

Yet  Quaker  Oats  costs  one  cent 
per  big  dish.  A  whole  dish  costs 
you  no  more  t.ian  a  bite  of  meat. 


At   this   writing,   some   necessary 
foods  cost  as  follows  on  this  basis: 


Cost  Per  1000  Calories 

Quaker  Oats 5V2c 

Average  Meats     .....      45c 

Eggs  about 70c 

Average  Fish 50c 

Vegetables        .     .     .        lie  to  75c 


>aves  Tou 


88% 


Foods  are  compared  by  calories, 
the  energy  measure  of  food  value. 
A  man  must  have  at  least  3,000  cal- 
ories per  day,  a  boy  at  least  2,000. 


So  Quaker  Oats,  per  1,000  cal- 
ories, costs  you  88  per  cent  less  than 
meats,  eggs  and  fish  on  the  average. 

Let  Quaker  Oats  cut  down  your 
breakfast  cost.  Serve  the  costlier 
foods  at  dinner. 


With  That  Matchless  Flavor 


Whfn  you  \>\iy  oal.s  k<'I  Quaker  f)iit.s 
for  tlii-ir  cxoui.sitf  flavor.  Thi-y  an-  Jlak<!'l 
Irom    queen    Kraina    only — just    llif    rkh, 


jiliiiti|i.  fl.'ivory  fi:i(H.  We  pd  l)iit  ton 
poutxlM  from  a  buwliel.  Don't  iiii.ss  this 
pxtra   llavor  when   It  costs  no  extra  price. 


ISc  and  35c  per  Package 

Exempt  in  the  Far   Wemt  and  South 

Packed  in  Sealed  Round  Packagea  tvith  Removable  Cover 


(;j2«<t) 


memories,  where,  upon  the  command  of  his 
master.  Talma  had  Corneille  applauded 
by  an  orchestra  full  of  kings. 

After  Erfurt,  Weimar.  .  .  .  We  lunched 
at  Leipzig.  At  the  hotel  the  same  re- 
ception as  on  the'  day  before.  Correct, 
polite,  revealing  astonishment  at  the 
sudden  appearance  of  strangers  speaking 
French.  They  regarded  us  a  little  as  if 
we  had  dropt  from  the  moon.  Detestable 
luncheon — bad  fish,  tmeatable  mess  of 
meat.  Very  luckily  we  had  fortified  our- 
selves with  a  cold  fowl  and  a  thermos 
bottle  of  soup. 

From  all  the  experiences  of  our  trip 
as  well  as  from  what  we  could  gather  from 
qualified  observers,  this  seems  to  be  the 
actual  food  situation  in  Germany: 

Butcher's  meat  is  as  strictly  rationed 
as  possible.  It  is  delivered  only  by 
ticket.  There  is  very  little  of  it,  and  it  is 
usually  not  good. 

Poultry  and  game  are  more  abundant, 
but  they  are  very  expensive,  and  only 
the  rich  can  eat  either  with  frequency. 

Verjr  little  fish.  During  our  stay  in 
Berlin  the  blockade  of  the  coast  by  the 
Allies  still  further  reduced  the  supply. 
Almost  no  butter,  no  milk,  eggs  not  to  be 
got.  We  asked  for  them  vainly  in  all 
the  hotels  and  restaurants  of  the  large 
cities  through  which  we  passed.  There 
were  none  except  in  Berlin  at  the  Hotel 
Adlon,  the  seat  of  the  Allied  commis- 
sions, and,  therefore,  exceptionally  well 
provisioned. 

Very  little  fat  or  oil.  Very  little  coffee 
and  tea,  which  have  reappeared  only  since 
the  armistice.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
supply  of  sugar  seemed  to  be  adequate. 

There  remains,  j'ou  see,  hardly  any- 
thing besides  potatoes,  cabbages,  beets, 
and  turnips.  The  people  in  moderate 
circumstances  and  the  poor  have  very 
little  else  to  eat.  The  ordinary  bread  is 
very  black  and  very  heavy.  The  poorest, 
the  most  down-and-out  of  my  countrymen, 
Avouldn't  want  it. 

In  short,  the  Germans  are  not  dying 
of  hmiger;  but  a  large  number  of  them 
continue  not  to  get  enough  to  eat  to  keep 
from  being  hungry.  And  the  condition 
has  lasted  four  years.  No  Avonder  they 
find  the  regime  a  little  long  drawn  out. 

The  situation  is  not  so  bad  in  the 
country — where  the  pea.sants  live  almost 
entirely  on  what  they  raise — as  in  the  cities 
— especially  in  the  big  industrial  centers. 
The  end  of  the  Avar  has  not  materially 
ameliorated  these  conditions. 

This  persiHtont  undernourishment  has 
fatally  influenced  the  health  and  vigor  of 
the  race.  The  children,  the  youths  have 
suffered  esp(Hnall\'. 

"IIow  ohl  would  you  say  the  bell- 
boys in  this  hotel  are?"  I  was  asked  in 
Berlin  by  an  Allied  officer. 

"Fourteen  to  fifteen  years,"  I  answered. 

"Ask  them,"  he  said.  "The  youngest 
is  not  under  seventeen." 

Tlu!  ract!  then  has  been  touched  and 
touched  profoundly. 

Mr.  Hyde  describes  the  impressions  ho 
received  of  Berlin  and  its  changed  condi- 
tions.    We  read: 

Wlicu  we  arri\('d  in  Berlin  an  excellent 
but  frugal  dinner,  served  on  paper  tabl<<- 
clolhs,  with  the  same  kind  of  napkins,  to 
the  soiiixl  of  it  Viennese  orchestra,  put  us 
in  a  good  mood  for  a  stroll  in  the  city, 
lierlin  at  night  is  very  badly  illuminated. 
On  Unler  den  Lind<>n  and  Friedriehstrasso 
I  thought  myself  in  a  Uiissian  city — the 
.same  filth,  the  same  disorder,  the  same 
gtuierally  debased  aspet^t.     WouiuL'l  and 
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mutilated  soldiers  sell  cigarets,  cigaret- 
lighters,  and  bad  literature.  Few  officers 
are  seen  and  very  few  policemen,  who  are 
far  from  possessing  the  old-time  authority; 
few  soldiers,  and  ail  ragged. 

On  one  of  the  columns,  next  to  the 
theater-posters,  was  an  announcement  of 
a  "syndicate"  of  vice-promoters,  giving 
the  date  of  a  meeting  "to  study  the 
means  of  adapting  their  future  to  new 
economic  conditions.  Important  meeting 
authorized  by  the  municipal  police  au- 
thorities." Other  official  announcements 
related  to  the  sale  of  horse  meat,  potatoes, 
and  flour. 

Germans  are  above  all  commercial.  In 
front  of  the  late  Imperial  Palace  an  im- 
portant and  profitable  traffic  goes  on  in 
post-cards  showing  the  imperial  family, 
political  men  of  the  new  regiine,  revolu- 
tionary troops,  barricades,  guns,  and  tanks 
in  the  streets.  All  tastes  can  be  satisfied. 
Their  way  of  constructing  barriers  is  very 
curious — they  simply  place  between  two 
soldiers  a  large  sign  with  the  inscription, 
"Halt,  whoever  goes  farther  will  be  shot," 
which  proves  that  even  in  the  midst  of  dis- 
order they  know  how  to  make  themselves 
obeyed. 

The  race-courses  have  regained  their 
former  vogue  nearly  everywhere  in  Ger- 
many; gambling  is  at  its  height;  there  is 
speculating  in  stocks,  in  exchange,  in 
merchandise.  The  new-rich  and  war- 
profiteers  (for  they  exist  there  as  elsewhere) 
are  in  a  hurry  to  enjoy  their  wealth. 

I  have  been  invited  by  Allies  in  company 
with  Germans — a  curious  and  painful 
impression.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  eat  their  food. 
It  certainly  is  "not  good  to  be  German  just 
now.  They  have  lost  prestige,  their 
money  is  worth  almost  nothing  (100  francs 
represent  approximately  300  marks),  they 
are  burdened  wth  taxes,  and  nowhere 
welcome. 

At  two  of  the  principal  German  auto- 
mobile factories  I  asked  out  of  curiosity 
the  prices  of  motors  manuf£\iCtured  by 
them.  They  replied  that  they  did  not 
know  yet;  that  they  could  not  assure  de- 
livery of  the  cars  in  less  than  a  year  or 
eighteen  months.  I  also  went  several  times 
into  one  of  the  large  Berlin  shops,  formerly 
filled  with  buyers,  now  almost  deserted. 

At  the  opera  we  saw  an  excellent  per- 
formance of  "Rosenkavalier,"  conducted 
by  Strauss  himself.  The  eagles  of  the 
imperial  box  had  been  taken  oHf,  and  the 
seats  were  for  sale.  In  the  audience  no 
dress-  and  fewer  dinner-coats.  The  sand- 
wiches that  Germans  are  accustomed  to 
eat  between  acts  are  not  attractive-looking. 
In  front  of  the  theaters,  which  close  at 
11:30,  there  are  no  luxurious  private  cars. 
The  question  of  the  future  of  the  theaters, 
which  everywhere  in  Germany  had  allow- 
ances from  the  sovereigns'  private  funds, 
has  recently  made  necessary  the  meeting 
of  a  congress  to  discuss  their  future,  which 
is  considered  useful  and  important  by  the 
present  Government. 

In  Germany,  after  a  traveler  has  crossed 
the  French  war-zone,  the  country  seems 
to  be  untouched,  but  on  going  ever  so 
little  deeper  into  conditions  that  first 
impression  rapidly  gives  way.  These 
Germans  do  not  eat  sufficiently;  they  are 
disabled,  without  any  ideal.  They  had 
faith  in  their  Kaiser,  in  their  army ;  thanks 
to  a  clever  government  propaganda,  they 
believed  in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  in 
their  final  victory,  and  only  now  begin  to 
realize  that  they  were  fooled.  The  drive 
toward  the  west  and  the  drive  toward 
the  east,  through  the  Balkan  countries, 
both   are   over.     Russia!    all    their   hopes 
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HEINZ 

OVEN  BAKED  BEANS 

VIGOROUS,  growing  boys  need  nu- 
tritive, body  building  food.  But  boys 
want  that  food  to  taste  good.  Both  boys 
and  their  fathers  always  welcome  Heinz 
Baked  Beans. 

The  baking  in  ovens  brings  out  just 
the  right  taste  and  the  Heinz  tomato 
sauce  adds  a  delicious  flavor.  They  can- 
not be  served  too  often. 


Some  of  the 
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Vinegars 

Spaghetti 

Cream  Soups 

Tomato  Ketchup 


All  Hetnz  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  in  Canada 
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are  turned  toward  that  vast  Russia — she 
is  for  them  the  promised  land,  she  hypno- 
tizes them.  In  any  bookshop  you  will 
find  numerous  historical  works,  books  on 
the  war,  excellent  geographical  maps,  but 
espeeiallj'  books  on  that  great  Russian 
Empire,  Germany's  future  field  of 
expansion. 

At  Berlin  they  inter^newed  Herr  Noske, 
the  German  ^Minister  of  National  Defense, 
who  is  referred  to  as  the  outstanding  man 
in.  the  present  German  Government.  It 
was  he  who  broke  up  the  Spartacist  revo- 
lutionary movement,  and  one  gets  the 
general  impression  that  he  is  a  brusk, 
two-fisted  person,  altho  Mr.  Hyde  says 
the  Minister  wept  w^hen  he  spoke  of  the 
150,000  head  of  stock  that  Germany  must 
return  to  France.     Says  Mr.  Hyde: 

Herr  Noske  is  a  tall,  strongly  built  man, 
of  humble  origin  and  energetic,  a  man  with 
a  strong  hand,  hair  cut  straight  off  his 
forehead,  dressed  plainly  in  a  black  day 
suit.  The  days  when  dress  suit  and  white 
gloves  were  obligatory  for  a  visit  to  a  Minis- 
ter are  far  away.  His  aspect  denotes  a 
prominent  personality.  He  said  to  us 
briefly:  "iSIy  party,  the  Socialist  party, 
is  in  power.  Our  ideas  are  the  same  as 
those  announced  bj^  the  International 
Conference  of  Bern  in  1914,  at  which 
were  present  certain  prominent  French- 
men. At  that  time  our  ideal  was  to  elim- 
inate all  cause  or  source  of  friction  or 
possible  wars  between  Germany  and 
France.  The  war  has  destroyed  what  we 
tried  to  do,  and,  according  to  our  view-point, 
we  must  return  to  the  mentality  of  1914, 
and  forget  all  that  has  taken  place  between 
1914  and  1919." 

He  told  us  that  he  could  very  well  un- 
derstand why  the  inhabitants  of  north- 
em  France  should  hate  the  Germans 
still  more  than  those  of  the  rest  of  France, 
and  that  if  th(!  Berliuese  had  at  an  hour's 
distance  from  their  city  a  part  of  their 
country  sacked  and  ruined  they  w^ould  be 
as  indignant  against  the  French  as  the 
Fi-ench  are  against  them.  He  added  that 
the  French  (Jovernment  should  be  more 
calm  than  the  coiuitrj-  and  not  allow  itself 
to  be  influenc(!d  by  public  opinion  in  the 
devastated  provinces.  As  a  discussion 
seemed  to  me  useless,  I  allowed  him  to 
continue. 

"War,  paradoxical  as  that  may  appear, 
has  more  than  ever  chained  together 
(Zu  samrnen  gekettet)  France  and  Ger- 
many. France  demands  German  labor 
and  German  money  to  reconstruct  the 
north.  Germany  can  give  this  labor  and 
this  money  on  condition  that  she  finds  m;w 
riches,  and  those  new  riches  she  can  only 
find  in  Russia." 

He  ex]>rest  his  displeasure  over  the 
blockade  of  the  Baltic.  "With  a  little 
patience,"  he  said  to  us,  "it  could  have 
been  avoided.  The  whole  country  suf- 
fered from  it.  The  continuation  of  the 
blockade  would  cause  strik<!S,  certain 
factories  in  the  north  would  find  them- 
selves obliged  to  close,  being  only  able 
to  work  with  the  ore  imimrted  from 
Sweden.  Those  workmen,  without  work, 
would  cause  trouble." 

Conditions  in  Germany  arc  further  de- 
scrib<!d  in  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Herald  by  Gordon  Dorrance,  in  which  lie 
quotes  Dr.  (^arl  Alvin  Schenck,  of  Dunn- 
stadt,  Germany,  expert  forester  and 
formerly  for  fifteen  years  at  the  head  of  the 
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Biltmore  Forest  School  of  Asheville,  N.  C. 
By  way  of  contrast,  an  account  is  first 
given  of  conditions  in  Darmstadt  in  the 
"good  old  days,"  when  "cozy,  first-floor, 
modern,  and  well-tended  apartments  could 
be  rented  for  nine  to  ten  dollars  a  month, 
with  light  and  heat  and  care,  and  an 
American  breakfast  included,"  and  when 
luncheons  at  leading  hotels  cost  the  equiva- 
lent of  twenty  cents  and  elaborate  dinners 
could  be  procured  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
fifty  cents.     In  those  days,  he  continues: 

Orchestra  seats  at  its  Hoftheater  for 
Wagner  were  quoted  at  sixty  cents,  with 
many  takers.  Germans  paid  these  prices; 
Americans  did  not  pay  any  more.  Stu- 
dents gave  less,  even,  having  certain  Avell- 
recognized  discounts.  Wood  fuel  was  of 
low  price  and  plentiful;  briquets  made 
glowing  stoves  and  cheery  homes;  tables 
groaned,  but  not  under  prices;  shop  win- 
dows beckoned  to  the  buj'er  to  exchange 
his  money  for  excellent  substance.  Streets 
were  clean  and  well  lighted,  officials  suave 
and  polite;  railway  tariffs  were  kept  in- 
significant, and  it  was  well-nigh  as  cheap 
to  fare  abroad  as  stay  at  home.  Their 
carnival  preceding  Lent  was  a  decent  and 
carefree  revel  for  merrymakers  of  many 
ages.  Summer  or  winter,  day  and  night, 
were  order,  contentment,  progress  and  sane, 
strong  pulsing  life.  Full  many  a  worker 
who  made  no  more  in  a  day  than  a  single 
mark  knew  well  the  taste  of  beef,  good  beer 
with  hardy  loaves  of  bread,  and  fumes  of 
pipe  tobacco;  what  it  was  to  work  hard, 
but  rest  easy,  and  to  father  a  lively, 
healthy  swarm  of  apple-cheeked  school- 
girls and  stout,  wholesome  boys. 

That  was.  What  is  it  now?  Low  tides, 
indeed,  come  after  high,  to  the  time  of 
lowest  ebb.     Dr.  Schenck  writes: 

"You  may  ask  what  I  am  doing.  Well, 
little  that  I  would  like  to  do.  There  is  not 
much  happiness  nowadays,  altho  enough, 
and  more  than  enough,  merry-making. 
.Crestfallenness  and  frolicking  are  inter- 
mingled in  a  weird  array  of  endless  Mardi 
Gras.     When  will  it  end;  or  where? 

"We  had  a  so-called  revolution  last 
November.  No  one  wanted  it,  except 
some  good-for-nothing  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  W^orld.  Nevertheless,  Germany  Avas 
so  worn  out  she  swallowed  it.  Thus  we 
became,  overnight,  a  demoerac3\  We  are 
no  more  fit  for  it  than  were  the  darkies  of 
the  South  in  1864.  For  democracy  must 
be  deserved  to  be  carried  out;  and  studied 
to  be  deserved. 

"Democracy  spells  cooperation  of  the 
governed  with  the  governing.  Nothing 
of  that  kind  in  Germany.  The  citizen  (of 
yesterday)  has  beim  accustomed  to  be  cut; 
so  he  leaves  Government  alone.  And 
Government,  deprived  of  the  accustoiru^d 
protection  of  an  army  and  a  strong  i)olice, 
trembles  with  fear  of  the  street,  of  mobs. 

"As  a  leader  of  the  democratic  party  I 
have  tried  my  b(;st  to  arouse  my  country- 
men and  countrywomen,  for  we  have  the 
female  vote  in  Germany.  It  is  all  in  vjiin. 
1  have  bought  a  local  paper  and  1  write 
and  talk  and  try  on — and  make  enemies 
by  the  gallon  and  friends  by  the  pint. 

"Wages  are  high,  exprcist  in  marks,  and 
low  <,'xprest  in  dolhirs.  Common  hands  get 
at  the  least  thirteen  marks  the  day,  whicli  is 
at  present  fifty  cents.  The  standard  of 
living  is  miserable;  meat  can  not  be  bought 
at  all;  German  potatoes  arts  noniinally 
eheaj),  but  non-existent  at  j)ublislied  prices. 

"The  thing  that  Germany  lacks  worst  is 
coal.  We  have  lost  the  eoal-mines  in 
Alsace-Lorraine    and    those   on    the   Saar; 


we  are  about  to  lose  those  in  Silesia.  We 
must  furnish,  under  the  terms  of  peace, 
large  quantities  of  coal  to  France.  There 
is  none  left  for  our  industries.  We  obtain 
gas  in  Darmstadt  during  four  hours  dailj' 
for  lack  of  coal;  we  have  coal  to  heat  one 
room.  For  the  rest  we  must  use  fuel- 
wood  if  we  haA'e  proper  stoves  and  money. 
At  Lindenfels  (near  Darmstadt)  it  now 
costs  eighty  marks,  instead  of  eight,  to 
get  a  quarter  cord !  The  poor  are  the  worst 
off,  naturally. 

"Our  farmers  are  seemingly  the  bene- 
ficiaries. They  collect  fortunes — in  paper 
money — yet  can  buy  no  fertilizers.  Es- 
pecially are  there  no  American  phosphates, 
and  no  farm  machinery,  because  all  busi- 
ness is  at  a  standstill,  but  importation 
even  more. 

"With  what  shall  we  pay?  Accounts 
we  had  in  foreign  banks  are  seized;  not  a 
penny  is  to  be  obtained.  Our  former 
enemies  would  render  it  impossible  for  us 
to  get  up  from  the  depths  in  which  we  have 
fallen.  Our  own  resources  are  gone, 
vaporized — but  working-power.  And  that 
has  'soldiered'  too  long.  We  are  in  the 
same  condition  as  was  the  South.  The 
fear  of  famine  looms  up,  nearer  and  more 
clearly  even  than  during  the  blockade. 
The  Treaty  kills  us;  the  peace  is  harder 
than  war.  Germany  needs  now  a  Bona- 
parte to  guide  her  back.     All  is  in  uproar." 


FAMILY  LIFE,  FOOD,  FUEL,  AND  FAM- 
INE  IN  BOLSHEVIK  RUSSSA 

CHANGES  in  Russia  or  in  the  various 
parts  of  her  vast  area,  whether  those 
changes  are  political,  military,  or  social, 
are  so  rapid  that  by  the  time  a  report  of 
existent  conditions  is  printed,  they  may 
no  longer  exist.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
field  of  any  one  observer  is  necessarily 
limited;  but  the  observations  of  Mr.  Paul 
Dukes,  appearing  in  The  Illustrated  London 
N'eirs,  are  especially  illuminating,  as  he  has 
by  no  means  confined  his  investigations 
to  the  city  of  Petrograd,but  has  also  seen 
something  of  the  effects  of  Bolshe\dk  rule 
in  other  parts  of  the  land.  He  -thus 
dramatically  describes  the  daily  struggle 
for  food  and  fuel  in  the  capital: 

"Good-day,  Vasilii  Ivanitch,"  I  said, 
meeting  an  acquaintance  at  the  top  of  tlie 
Nevsky  Prospect,  now  renamed  the  "Pros- 
pect of  October  25,"  after  the  date  of  the 
Bolshevik  revolution.     "Whither  away?" 

"Twelve  o'clock,  Ivan  Pavlovitch,"  re- 
plied my  friend.  "Are  you  coming  to 
dinner?  W^e  tnust  try  to  get  first  service. 
Yesterday  tliere  was  nothing  left  after 
one  o'clock." 

Both  my  coini)anion  and  I  were  "at- 
tached" to  a  coiniiuinal  dining-room  at 
the  other  end  of  the  Nevsky  Prospect, 
wliich  meant  that  a  stamp  was  put  on  our 
dinner-cards  saying  that  was  the  dining- 
room  we  could  take  our  dinner  at. 

As  we  walk(>d  down  tlie  street  we  passed 
tile  lines  of  wretched  ])eople  standing  pa- 
tiently at  the  edge  of  the  pavements, 
disposing  of  all  sorts  of  wares,  or  food  of 
whi(rh  they  liad  ])ossest  themselves  by 
"specuhition"  or  by  going  on  foraging 
excursions  into  the  country.  Some  of 
th(^se  people  make  large  sums  of  money 
by  what  is  really  speculation;  but  most 
an;  selling  off  their  last  jmssessions  in  tho 
effort  to  scrape  togetluu-  sufficient  to  buy 
food  for  themselves  and  tlieir  families. 
Either  tlic^y  are  unabh*  to  find  any  paid 
occupation,  or  else  they  come  out  hero  in 
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are  turned  toward  that  vast  Russia — she 
is  for  them  the  promised  land,  she  hypno- 
tizes them.  In  any  ])ookshop  you  will 
find  numerous  historical  works,  books  on 
the  war,  excellent  geographical  maps,  but 
especially  books  on  that  great  Russian 
Empire,  Germany's  future  field  of 
expansion. 

At  Berlin  they  interviewed  Herr  Noske, 
the  German  ]Minister  of  National  Defense, 
who  is  referred  to  as  the  outstanding  man 
in  the  present  German  Government.  It 
was  he  who  broke  up  the  Spartacist  revo- 
lutionary- movement,  and  one  gets  the 
general  impression  that  he  is  a  brusk, 
two-fisted  person,  altho  Mr.  Hj-de  sajs 
the  ]Minister  wept  when  he  spoke  of  the 
150,000  head  of  stock  that  Germany  must 
return  to  PYance.     Says  Mr.  Hyde: 

Herr  Noske  is  a  tall,  strongly  built  man, 
of  humble  origin  and  energetic,  a  man  with 
a  strong  hand,  hair  cut  straight  off  his 
forehead,  dressed  plainly  in  a  black  day 
suit.  The  dajs  when  dress  suit  and  white 
gloves  were  obligatory  for  a  visit  to  a  Minis- 
ter are  far  away.  His  aspect  denotes  a 
I)rominent  personality.  He  said  to  us 
briefly:  "]\Iy  party,  the  Socialist  party, 
is  in  power.  Our  ideas  are  the  same  as 
those  announced  by  the  International 
Conference  of  Bern  in  1914,  at  which 
w'ere  present  certain  prominent  French- 
men. At  that  time  our  ideal  w  as  to  elim- 
inate aU  cause  or  source  of  friction  or 
possible  wars  between  Germany  and 
JVance.  The  war  has  destroyed  what  we 
tried  to  do,  and,  according  to  our  \'iew-point, 
we  must  return  to  the  mentality  of  1914, 
and  forget  all  that  has  taken  place  between 
1914  and  1919." 

He  told  us  that  he  could  very  well  un- 
derstand why  the  inhabitants  of  north- 
em  France  shoiUd  hate  the  Germans 
Btill  more  than  those  of  the  rest  of  France, 
and  that  if  the  Berliuese  had  at  an  hour's 
distance  from  their  citj''  a  part  of  their 
country  sacked  and  ruined  they  would  be 
as  indignant  against  the  French  as  the 
French  are  against  them.  He  added  that 
the  French  Government  should  be  more 
calm  than  th<!  countrj'  and  not  allow  itself 
to  be  influenced  by  public  opinion  in  the 
devastated  jjrovinces.  As  a  discussion 
seemed  to  me  useless,  I  allowed  him  to 
continue. 

"War,  paradoxical  as  that  may  appear, 
has  more  than  ever  chained  together 
(Zu  sammen  gekcttet)  France  and  Ger- 
many. France  demands  German  labor 
and  German  money  to  reconstruct  the 
north.  Germany  can  giv(;  this  labor  and 
this  money  on  condition  that  she  finds  new 
riches,  and  those  new  riches  she  can  only 
find  in  Kus.sia." 

He  (!Xj)rest  his  displeasure  over  llie 
blockade  of  the  Baltic.  "With  a  little 
patience,"  lif;  said  to  us,  "it  could  have 
been  avoided.  The  whole  country  suf- 
fered from  it.  The  continuation  of  the 
blockad(!  would  cau.se  strikes,  certain 
factories  in  the  north  would  find  them- 
selves obliged  to  close,  being  only  able 
to  work  with  the  ore  imj)orted  from 
Sweden.  Those  workmen,  without  work, 
would  cause  trouble." 

Conditions  in  Germany  arc  further  de- 
scribed in  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Herald  by  Gordon  Dorrance,  in  which  he 
quotes  Dr.  Carl  Alvin  Schenck,  of  Darm- 
stadt, Germany,  exjjert  forester  and 
formerly  for  fifteen  years  at  the  head  of  the 
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BUtmore  Forest  School  of  Asheville,  N.  C. 
By  way  of  contrast,  an  account  is  first 
given  of  conditions  in  Darmstadt  in  the 
"good  old  days,"  when  "cozy,  first-floor, 
modern,  and  well-tended  apartments  could 
be  rented  for  nine  to  ten  dollars  a  month, 
with  light  and  heat  and  care,  and  an 
American  breakfast  included,"  and  when 
luncheons  at  leading  hotels  cost  the  equiva- 
lent of  twenty  cents  and  elaborate  dinners 
could  be  procured  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
fifty  cents.     In  those  days,  he  continues: 

Orchestra  seats  at  its  Hoftheater  for 
Wagner  were  quoted  at  sixty  cents,  with 
many  takers.  Germans  paid  these  prices; 
Americans  did  not  pay  any  more.  Stu- 
dents gave  less,  even,  having  certain  well- 
recognized  discounts.  Wood  fuel  was  of 
low  price  and  plentiful;  briquets  made 
glowing  stoves  and  cheery  homes;  tables 
groaned,  but  not  under  prices;  shop  win- 
dows beckoned  to  the  buyer  to  exchange 
his  money  for  excellent  substance.  Streets 
were  clean  and  well  lighted,  officials  suave 
and  polite;  railway  tariffs  were  kept  in- 
significant, and  it  was  well-nigh  as  cheap 
to  fare  abroad  as  stay  at  home.  Their 
carnival  preceding  Lent  was  a  decent  and 
carefree  revel  for  merrymakers  of  many 
ages.  Summer  or  winter,  day  and  night, 
were  order,  contentment,  progress  and  sane, 
strong  pidsing  life.  Full  many  a  worker 
who  made  no  more  in  a  day  than  a  single 
mark  knew  well  the  taste  of  beef,  good  beer 
with  hardy  loaves  of  bread,  and  fumes  of 
pipe  tobacco;  what  it  was  to  work  hard, 
but  rest  easy,  and  to  father  a  lively, 
healthy  swarm  of  apple-cheeked  school- 
girls and  stout,  wholesome  boys. 

That  was,  What  is  it  now?  Low  tides, 
indeed,  come  after  high,  to  the  time  of 
lowest  ebb.     Dr.  Schenck  writes: 

"You  may  ask  what  I  am  doing.  Well, 
little  that  I  would  like  to  do.  There  is  not 
much  happiness  nowadays,  altho  enough, 
and  more  than  enough,  merry-making. 
Crestfallenness  and  frolicking  are  inter- 
mingled in  a  weird  array  of  endless  Mardi 
Gras.     When  will  it  end;  or  where? 

"We  had  a  so-called  revolution  last 
November.  No  one  wanted  it,  except 
some  good-for-nothing  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World.  Nevertheless,  Germany  was 
so  worn  out  she  swallowed  it.  Thus  we 
became,  overnight,  a  democracy.  We  are 
no  more  fit  for  it  than  were  the  darkies  of 
the  South  in  1864.  For  democracy  must 
be  deserved  to  be  carried  out;  and  studied 
to  be  deserved. 

"Democracy  spells  cooperation  of  the 
governed  with  the  governing.  Nothing 
of  that  kind  in  Germany.  The  citizen  (of 
yesterday)  has  been  accustomed  to  be  cut; 
so  he  leaves  Government  alone.  And 
Government,  deprived  of  the  accustomed 
protection  of  an  army  and  a  strong  police, 
trembles  with  fear  of  the  street,  of  mobs. 

"As  a  leader  of  the  democratic  party  1 
have  tried  my  best  to  arouse  my  country- 
men and  countrywomen,  for  we  have  the 
female  vote  in  Germany.  It  is  all  in  vain. 
1  hav(!  bought  a  local  j)aper  and  1  write 
and  talk  and  try  on — and  make  enemies 
by  the  gallon  and  friends  by  the  pint. 

"Wages  are  high,  expnist  in  marks,  and 
low  (!Xi)r(!st  in  dollars.  Common  hands  get 
at  the  least  thirteen  marks  the  day,  which  is 
at  i)resent  fifty  cents.  The  standard  of 
living  is  miserable;  meat  can  not  be  bought 
at  ail;  German  potatoes  are  nominally 
iilwap,  but  non-existent  at  ])ublislied  prices. 

"The  thing  that  (lermany  lacks  worst  is 
coal.  We  have  lost  the  coal-mines  in 
Alsace-Lorraine    and    those   on    the   Saar; 


we  are  about  to  lose  those  in  Silesia.  We 
must  furnish,  under  the  terms  of  peace, 
large  quantities  of  coal  to  France.  There 
is  none  left  for  our  industries.  We  obtain 
gas  in  Darmstadt  during  four  hours  daily 
for  lack  of  coal;  we  have  coal  to  heat  one 
room.  For  the  rest  we  must  use  fuel- 
wood  if  we  have  proper  stoves  and  money. 
At  Lindenfels  (near  Darmstadt)  it  now 
costs  eighty  marks,  instead  of  eight,  to 
get  a  quarter  cord!  The  poor  are  the  worst 
off,  naturally. 

"Our  farmers  are  seemingly  the  bene- 
ficiaries. They  coUect  fortunes — in  paper 
money — yet  can  buy  no  fertilizers.  Es- 
pecially are  there  no  American  phosphates, 
and  no  farm  machinery,  because  all  busi- 
ness is  at  a  standstill,  but  importation 
even  more. 

"With  what  shall  we  pay?  Accounts 
we  had  in  foreign  banks  are  seized;  not  a 
penny  is  to  be  obtained.  Our  former 
enemies  would  render  it  impossible  for  us 
to  get  up  from  the  depths  in  which  we  have 
fallen.  Our  own  resources  are  gone, 
vaporized — but  working-power.  And  that 
has  'soldiered'  too  long.  We  are  in  the 
same  condition  as  was  the  South.  The 
fear  of  famine  looms  up,  nearer  and  more 
clearly  even  than  during  the  blockade. 
The  Treaty  kills  us;  the  peace  is  harder 
than  war.  Germany  needs  now  a  Bona- 
parte to  guide  her  back.     AU  is  in  uproar." 


FAMILY  LIFE,  FOOD,  FUEL,  AND  FAM- 
INE IN  BOLSHEVIK  RUSSSA 

CHANGES  in  Russia  or  in  the  various 
parts  of  her  vast  area,  whether  those 
changes  are  political,  military,  or  social, 
are  so  rapid  that  by  the  time  a  report  of 
existent  conditions  is  printed,  they  may 
no  longer  exist.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
field  of  any  one  observer  is  necessarily 
limited;  but  the  observations  of  Mr.  Paul 
Dukes,  appearing  in  The  Illustrated  London 
News,  are  especially  illuminating,  as  he  has 
by  no  means  confined  his  investigations 
to  the  city  of  Petrograd,but  has  also  seen 
something  of  the  effects  of  Bolshevik  rule 
in  other  parts  of  the  land.  He  -thus 
dramatically  describes  the  daily  struggle 
for  food  and  fuel  in  the  capital : 

"Good-day,  Vasilii  Ivanitch,"  I  said, 
nu^eting  an  acquaintance  at  the  top  of  the 
N(!vsky  Prospect,  now  renamed  the  "Pros- 
pect of  October  25,"  after  the  date  of  the 
Bolshevik  revolution.     "Whither  away?" 

"Twelve  o'clock,  Ivan  Pavlovitch,"  re- 
plied my  friend.  "Are  you  coming  to 
dinner?  W^e  must  try  to  get  first  service. 
Yesterday  there  was  nothing  left  after 
one  o'clock." 

Both  my  companion  and  I  were  "at- 
tached" to  a  communal  dining-room  at 
the  other  end  of  the  Nevsky  Prospect, 
wliicli  meant  that  a  stamp  was  put  on  our 
dinner-cards  saying  that  was  the  dining- 
room  we  could  take  our  dinner  at. 

As  we  walk(>d  down  the  stn>et  we  passed 
tlie  linens  of  wretched  ])eople  staiuiing  pa- 
tiently at  the  edge  of  the  pavements, 
disposing  of  all  sorts  of  wares,  or  food  of 
whi(;h  they  had  possest  themselves  by 
"speculation"  or  by  going  on  foraging 
excui'sions  into  the  country.  Some  of 
these  ])(!ople  make  large  sums  of  money 
by  what  is  n^ally  speculation;  but  most 
are  selling  off  their  last  possessions  in  the 
effort  to  scrape  tog(>tlu!r  sufficient  to  buy 
food  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
Fiitlua-  lh(^y  are  unable  to  find  any  paid 
occupation,  or  else  they  come  out  hero  in 
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vals  of  work.     Most  of  them  are 
argely  of  the  educated  class;   but 
3  also  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
asants,    servant-girls,   and   street- 
Old    clothing,    crockery,    toys, 
icks,  clocks,   books,  pencils,  pens, 
,  pots,  pans,  pails,  and  post-cards, 
ire    paraphernalia    of    antiquarian 
)nd-hand  dealers'  shops,  are  turned 
3   the   street,   and   disposed   of   at 
i  hundred   times  higher   than   the 
rtieles  would  have  cost   new   two 
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in    the   market-places   that   most 
trading    is    done.     In    the    main 
it  is   mostly   unappetizing   viands 
e  being  disposed  of.     Some  people 
here    with    outstretched    palm    ex- 
half-a-dozen   lumps    of    sugar    for 
jight    rubles    a   lump.     It    is    very 
t  to  find  a  pound  of  sugar  all  at 
I  Petrograd,  but  when  you  can  the 
i  about  300  rubles.     It  used  to  cost 
pecks     (634d.)— 1,200     times     less. 
are    selling    bread    patties    of    a 
ih-brown    color    at    prices    varying 
)  to  10  rubles  each.     You  g:>  up  to 
I  seller,   pick  up  a  patt3%  smell  it, 
you  .don't  like  it  you  put  it  back 
y  the  next.     Others  sell  salt  herrings 
)ut  20  rubles  each.     When  a  militia- 
iomes  along,  these  traders  thrust  all 
comestibles   into   their  pockets   and 
away,    trying    not    to   look   guilty, 
time   to    time  bands  of  guards   or 
3    make    a    sudden    dash    at    these 
:ulators,"   arrest  a  few  and  disperse 
est.     The   probability  is  that  in  an 
s   time  you    will   find  just  as  many 
le  at  the  same  spot  again. 

a  commentary  on  the  haggard  faces 

all  the  indications  of  starvation,  this 

'spondent     tells    us    that     there    are 

aishingly    large    numbers    of    sweet- 

is  and  small  cafes,  kept    by  Moham- 

ans  or  Jews,  where  it  is  possible  to  buy, 

ibulous  prices,  saccharine,  sweetmeats, 

?t  drinks,    Turkish  delight,   and  even 

folate.     A  bar  of  chocolate  costs  200 

les,  a  sum  that  used  to  be  equivalent  to 

0.     The  patrons  of  these  shops  include 

ors,   and  many   speculators  who   have 

issed  fortunes  under  the  food  system. 

itinuing,  Mr.  Dukes  tells  of  his  further 

entures  in  pursuit  of  a  dinner: 

iut  it  is  time  we  hurried  into  our  com- 

nal  dining-room,  or  there  will  be  nothing 

.     We  line  up  in  the  cue,  pa,y  our  six 

)les,  and  pass  along  to  the  counter  where 

1  dinners  are  being  served.     Here  we  re- 

ve  a  bowl  of  soup  and  a  plate  of  gruel, 

ich  we  carry  to  our  table. 

There  is  not  much  to  tell  about  the  eat- 

j  of  our  dinner,  which  took  much  less 

rie  than  it  does  to  read  about  it.     We 

.ehed  out  our  spoons  and  forks,   whi(!h 

e  not  supplied  at  the  dining-room,  and 

ll  to.     The  soup  consisted  of  half  a  her- 

ig  in  boiling  water.     The  herring  was  not 

raped  or  cleaned,  but  put  into  the  soup, 

>ad,  bones,  scales,  and  all.     I  had  a  tail 

id,  my  companion  liad  a  head.     But  tlie 

inner  was  a  good  one,  we  thouf^ut,  because 

e  got  gruel,  whi(!li  is  a  rare  luxury.    Aft«!r 

(>,   iiad    picked   the  (;haff  out,   about   two 

ibUispoonfuls  were  left. 

Coiti[)laiiits  are  always  being  iiuuie  (ivcii 

I   th<!    Bolshevik    (the   only)    press   about 

le   filthy  and   unhygienic-   states   of    tlieso 

)nimunal     dining-rooms.       But     nothing 

H;ins  ever  to  be  done  to  improve  them. 

he  «lirty  rooms  look  as  if  they  had   not 

een  swcj)l  for  mouths.     Tht^  ingredients 
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On  city  boulevard  or  country 
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is  the  choice  of  the  discriminating  motor- 
ist— the  man  to  whom  proved  quality" 
is    always   of    paramount    consideration. 

**JExibe"  Service  is  nation  wide.  It  cares 
for  an}}  make  of  starting  and  lighting 
batter)^. 
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are  put  into  the  soup  unscraped  and  un- 
cleancd.  The  dishes  look  as  tho  they  were 
never  washed.  But  cleanliness  is  neces- 
Barilj'  a  secondarj-  consideration.  The  main 
thing  is  to  get  something  to  eat.  The 
dinner  is  the  onlv  meal  served. 


It  appears  to  be  difficult  to  obtain  any 
real  food  without  in  some  way  assisting 
in  a  ^^olation  of  the  law,  and  transactions 
in  alimentary-  products  are  largely  clan- 
destine; for,  we  read  further: 

"Ivan  Pavloviteh,"  said  my  companion, 
in  an  undertone  as  we  came  out,  "do  you 
want  any  butter?  I  heard  of  some  this 
morning  at  350  rubles.  A  peasant  came 
to  my  kitchen  door.  It  is  cheap,  for  it 
costs  400  when  there  is  any  in  the  market. 
He  has  also  promised  me  some  good  milk." 

These  back-stair  traders  are  the  real 
feeders  of  the  townsfolk.  "Sack-carriers" 
is  the  nickname  given  them,  because  they 
bring  their  food  from  the  country-  in  sacks 
and  come  up  the  back-stairs  to  the  kitchen 
door  clandestineh'.  They  run  the  gantlet 
of  the  guards  at  the  railway  stations  and 
those  hidden  in  ambuscades  in  the  town, 
who  have  orders  to  stop  this  private 
"speculation"  in  foodstuffs. 

Nothing  but  bread  is  issued  now  by  the 
Commissariat  of  Food  on  ration-cards.  The 
population  is  di\-ided  into  three  categories, 
of  which  the  first  is  supposed  to  consist  of 
workmen  and  Soviet  officials,  the  second 
and  third  of  those  engaged  in  sendentary 
occupations  or  non-manual  labor.  But 
these  distinctions  have  become  very  vague, 
and  the  category  largely  depends  on  the 
ability  or  disability  of  the  applicant  to 
persuade  the  rations  officer  to  include  him 
in  the  first  category.  The  bread-ration 
varies  according  to  supplies.  In  August 
the  first  category  got  one-half  pound  daily, 
the  second  and  third  one-quarter  pound. 

The  Government's  restrictions  against 
private  trading  are  directed  not  so  much 
at  the  sort  of  product  dealt  in  as  against 
all  private  enterprise  in  the  purchase 
or  sale  of  food,  which  is  termed  "specula- 
tion" and  made  criminal.  Unable  to  sup- 
press i>rivate  trading  altogether,  since  its 
suppression  would  result  in  the  utter  starva- 
tion of  the  population,  the  Bolsheviki  are 
forced  to  connive  at  its  i)ractise.  But  they 
none  the  less  combat  this  "evil,"  which  is 
cl(;arly  opposed  to  the  principles  of  (om- 
munism,  })y  raiding  tho  "sack-carriers"  as 
they  arrive  at  the  stations,  raiding  private 
lodgings,  and  periodically  raiding  the 
mark<-ts. 

This  j)olicy  arouses  tho  intense  hostility 
of  the  populacf^  This  is  what  the  workmen 
mean  when  they  strike  to  demand,  among 
other  things,  the  right  of  free  trading. 
Tliey  know  that  in  the  country  there  are 
larg(;  supplies  of  food.  They  know  that  tho 
peasants  n-fuse  to  sell  it  to  the  communist 
authoriti<!S  at  the  government  price.  They 
know  that  when  the  Government  thr(;atens 
to  use  force;  the  peasant  conceals  his  grain, 
and  sometimes  even  defends  his  j)roj)erty 
with  his  life.  They  know  that  oth(!rs  than 
communists  go  to  the  counti-y,  come  to 
terms  witli  tin;  peasants,  and  bring  back 
big  supplies,  and  they  consequently  de- 
mand the  abolition  of  the  n^strictions  on 
private  trading. 

But  tho  liol.shevik  Government  dare 
not  give  in  on  this  cardinal  qu(!Stion.  In 
the  first  plac<;,  it  would  necessitate  the 
restoration  to  the  cooperative  movement 
of  free  development  on  independent  lines, 
which  the  Bolsh<!viki  are  endeavoring  in 
every  way  to  supprftss,  making  the  co- 
operatives suy)Hervient  to  the  (J(;ntral 
Commissariat  of  Food.     The  cooperative 


leaders  are  among  the  most  "counter- 
revolutionary" in  spirit  in  the  land,  sub- 
mitting only  under  pi'otest  to  the  restric- 
tions imposed  bj^  the  Government.  The 
cooperative  movement  is  regarded  by 
many  as  the  great  hope  of  Russia.  To 
allow  it  freedom  would  certainly  necessi- 
tate the  concession  of  free  meetings,  free 
speech,  and  the  introduction  of  a  free  press. 
None  of  these  things  the  Bolsheviki  dare 
face.  Another  potent  reason  for  preventing 
free  trading  is  that  the  result  naturally 
being  the  better  feeding  of  the  towns,  it 
would  almost  certainly  be  quite  impossible 
to  keep  the  soldiers  at  the  front,  where 
one  of  the  greatest  enticements  is  that  they 
are  better  fed  than  at  home. 

Altho,  says  ISIr.  Dukes,  the  Bolsheviki 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  shortage  of 
food  and  fuel  is  entirely  due  to  lack  of  trans- 
port, it  appears  that  last  April,  when  for 
three  weeks  the  whole  passenger  traffic 
of  the  country  was  stopt  so  that  every 
engine  and  train  might  be  employed  in 
transporting  food  to  Moscow  and  Petro- 
grad,  the  increase  of  supplies  was  hardly 
noticeable  and  the  people  were  actually 
hungrier  than  before,  because  "sack- 
carrying"  had  ceased.  In  regard  to  the 
fuel  shortage  he  says: 

At  one  time  this  year  the  Government 
issued  a  decree  ordering  the  entire  popula- 
tion living  five  miles  on  either  side  of  the 
northern  railways  to  be  mobilized  to  carry 
fuel  to  the  stations,  appealing  to  the  devo- 
tion of  the  peasantry  to  the  revolution  as  a 
means  of  inducing  them  to  work.  But  the 
peasants,  caring  nothing  for  the  com- 
munist policy,  and  exasperated  by  the 
tyranny  of  petty  communist  despots  in  the 
provinces,  took  no  notice  of  this  order  of 
the  Government. 

The  fuel  crisis  this  winter  will  be  a 
graver  one  even  than  food.  It  was  bad 
enough  last  winter.  I  have  known  many 
cases  of  people  being  unable  to  undress  for 
long  periods  on  end  on  account  of  the  cold 
in  their  flats.  At  the  end  of  last  winter, 
when  fuel  was  running  out,  there  was  a 
spell  of  extreme  frost,  the  temperature 
falling  to  20  degrees.  To  keep  government 
institutions  warm,  guards  were  sent  out  to 
requisition  the  fuel  of  the  bourgeoisie.  It  is 
always  the  educated  classes  who  suffer  on 
these  occasions.  They  had  had  mattresses, 
blankets,  and  overclothing  requisitioned 
for  the  Red  army  all  through  the  winter. 
The  seizure  of  their  fuel  was  a  last  blow. 
They  were  reduced  to  living  in  their 
kit(rliens,  sleeping  even  on  tho  kitchen- 
stoves  to  get  what  remained  of  the  heat,  or 
sjx'nding  the  nights  in  chairs,  wrapt  up  in 
anything  that  would  keep  them  warm. 

This  summer,  when  people  were  getting 
th(!ir  winter  supplies  of  fuel  in,  nobody 
was  allowed  to  order  more  than  one  bundle 
of  wood  at  a  time.  It  was  necessary  to 
stand  several  hours  in  a  cue  to  get  a 
permit  to  order  fuel;  then  to  stand  again, 
sometimes  se^veral  days  in  succession,  bttforo 
the  order  could  be  obtained;  and,  finally, 
to  stand  again  to  gest  the  wood  itself. 
Peoi)le  Avho  worked  in  the  daytime  stood 
in  the  cues  at  niglit.  A  few  barges  of 
wood  were  brouglit  into  Petrograd  by  river 
in  July.  When  the  Kronstadt  sailors,  the 
"l)ride  and  gloiy  of  the  nuolution,"  as 
Trotsky  once  called  them,  heard  of  this, 
with  true  communist  enf^rgy  they  requisi- 
tioned a  tug,  seized  three  of  the  barges,  and 
towed  them  off  to  Cronstadt  for  themselves. 

Turning  from  means  of  subsistence  to 


the  effects  of  Bolshevik  rule  upon  family 
life,  Mr.  Dukes  tells  us: 

The  case  of  women  is  as  illustrative  as 
education  or  provisioning  of  how  Bol- 
shevik policy  defeats  its  own  ends  by  the 
ruthless  application  of  what  is  called  by  the 
Bolshe\iki  "Communism."  Women  are 
"emancipated,"  "equalized"  with  men, 
provided  for  (on  paper)  by  schemes  of 
maternity  benefits,  insurance,  and  dis- 
ablement pensions;  children  are  fed  by  the 
state,  educated  gratuitously,  brought  up 
in  children's  "communes,"  colonies,  and 
homes.  Yet  why  are  the  women  among  the 
most  violent  in  their  hostility  to  the  present 
regime?  Working  mothers  even  scold  their 
children  with  the  name  of  "Bolshevik,"  and 
frighten  them  by  threatening  to  call  the 
"Commissary." 

In  those  few  cases  where  these  schemes, 
propounded  abroad  as  illustrative  of  ap- 
plied Bolshevism,  are  actually  put  into 
practise,  their  aims  are  more  than  nullified 
by  the  general  Bolshevik  policy.  In  the 
Commissariat  of  Social  Welfare  there  reigns 
the  same  system  of  clumsy  and  slovenly 
bureaucratic  administration  as  in  other 
commissariats,  necessitating  extreme  pa- 
tience in  obtaining  endless  credentials  and 
permits  from  one  department  to  another 
before  any  application  receives  a  reply. 
When  I  was  in  Samara  I  knew  the  Com- 
missary of  Social  Welfare  of  that  town  very 
well.  She  was  a  helpless  little  woman,  with 
no  qualifications  whatever  for  her  post 
beyond  being  a  communist.  A  few  months 
previously  she  had  earned  her  living  by 
playing  the  violin  in  a  cinematograph 
theater. 

But  it  is  the  Bolshevik  food  system  that 
hits  the  womenfolk  hardest  of  all.  Food, 
which  is  plentiful  in  the  grain  -  growing 
districts,  can  not  be  pumped  out  of  the 
peasantry,  while  bread  is  a  government 
monopoly. 

Government  institutions  are  largely 
staffed  by  women;  and  here  again,  even  if 
they  receive  rations  of  the  first  category 
of  the  population,  they  are  badly  handi- 
capped because  their  wages  are  never  paid 
them  regularly.  Tho  the  Government  is 
turning  out  millions  of  paper  notes  daily,  it 
can  not  cope  with  the  demand.  The  first 
supplies  of  money  go  to  the  army  and 
navy  and  the  workmen,  the  latter  being  in 
a  state  of  permanent  unrest.  The  last  to 
be  satisfied  as  regards  payment  of  salary 
are  the  women,  since  they  are  easiest  held 
in  subjection. 

The  writer  adds  that  he  has  been  told 
that  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  billion 
rubles  in  paper  money  in  circulation,  and 
that  paper  currency  has  so  depreciated 
that  it  now  costs  more  than  a  ruble, 
formally  worth  51.5  cents,  to  print  a  ruble 
note. 

Family  life  in  Russia  has  naturally 
Iwvn  much  disturbed.  In  this  connection 
we  read: 

In  crowdcid  towns  of  central  Russia  the 
system  of  "compression"  also  prevails, 
which  consists  in  the  compulsory  thrusting 
ui)()n  middl(v<!lass  tenants  of  members  of 
tlie  ju'ohitariat.  Middle-class  flat-owners 
have  in  many  cases  been  evicted  altogether 
from  their  flats,  which  are  handed  over 
mainly  to  members  of  i\u)  communist 
party.  You  can  find  lots  of  fiats  where  the 
owners  and  their  families  are  cooped  up  in 
the  kitchen,  and  periiaj)s  one  other  room, 
while  the  rest  of  the  rooms  are  occujHed  by 
communist  workmen  or — in  Petrograd — 
sailors.    Of  course,  the  incomers  aro  given 
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"These  rings  will 
give  any  garage  a 
reputation  for 
turning  out  good 
work." 


VERAGE  motorists  do  not  pay 
much  attention  to  their  cars 
except  to  operate  them. 

When  they  notice  a  loss  of  power, 
they  drive  into  a  garage  and  usually 
ask  to  have  the  plugs  looked  at  or 
the  valves  ground.  But  if  the  piston 
rings  are  leaking,  the  very  same 
trouble  is  there  again  in  a  few  days. 

Many  motorists,  instead  of  replacing 
rings,  will  ask  to  have  the  carburetor 
adjusted  to  a  richer  mixture  of  gas, 
to  get  more  power.  But  this  is  an 
extravagance,  as  the  repairman  well 
knows. 

The  only  real  cure  for  leaky  rings 
is  new  rings,  of  the  right  kind. 


meTlcan 


H, 
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Piston  Rinds 


Engineering  Authority: 

"The  Automobile  Engineer",  London — a  recognized  and  leading  authority 
on  mechanical  subjects — advises: 

"The  best  way  of  getting  ^as  tightness  is  to  obtain  a  ring  properly  calcu- 
lated and  properly  manufactured,  of  high  tensile  cast-iron,  fitted  to  make 
a  close  joint  in  the  cylinder  under  working  temperature,  and  hammered 
to  give  even  radial  distribution  of  pressure." 

These  very  requirements  are  found  in  American  Hammered  Piston  Rings. 

They  are  leak  less. 

AMERICAN  HAMMERED  PISTON  RING  CO.,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
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In  winter's  snow  as 
in  tropical  sand, 
wherever  roads  lead 
and  motor  cars  fol- 
low, it  is  written  in 
the  clean  sharp 
characters  of  the 
Goodyear  AU- 
Weather  Tread  that 
more  people  ride  on 
Goody  ear  Tires  than 
on  any  other  kind. 
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origin.     No   distiuctiou  is   made   between 


the  right  to  choose  which  rooms  shall  be  at 
their  disposal,  and,  furniture  being  declared 
communal  property,  the  owners  have  to 
shift  with  whatever  is  left  them  in  the 
kitchen. 

Few  mothers  are  able  to  devote  their 
former  attention  to  domestic  duties.  Life 
being  so  exorbitantly  expensive  as  the 
result  of  the  attempts  to  suppress  private 
trading  (upon  which  every  one  is  neverthe- 
less forced  to  rely  for  provisioning),  moth- 
ers also  are  compelled  to  work,  generally 
in  some  govermnent  institution,  in  order 
to  increase  the  family  income  bj-^  even 
the  miserable  pittance  usually  paid  to 
women.  The  standard  of  pay  for  women 
in  sedentary  occupations  is  considerablj' 
below  that  of  the  workingmen. 

Children  under  fourteen  are  fed  at  the' 
expense  of  the  state,  but  the  cost  still 
falls  on  the  adult  population,  for  the 
expense  can  only  be  met  by  a  further  out- 
put of  paper  money.  This  in  its  turn 
implies  still  greater  irregularity  in  payment 
of  salaries,  and  also  additional  increase  in 
prices  all  round. 

Partly  in  order  to  correct  extremely  ex- 
aggerated reports  and  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Dukes  gives  the  following  out- 
line of  Bolshevik  regulation  of  marriage, 
divorce,  and  family  relations: 

Civil  marriage  only  has  legal  validity. 
The  minimum  age  for  men  is  eighteen 
years,  for  women  sixteen.  A  verbal 
declaration  of  mutual  consent  is  all  that  is 
required.  Xo  term  of  application  is  neces- 
sary. The  parties  can  be  married  immedi- 
ately the  mutual  agreement  between 
themselves  is  arrived  at.  They  go  to  the 
Department  of  Marriages,  where  questions 
are  put  to  them  as  to  their  identity  and 
occupation,  and  where  they  have  to  state 
what  name  they  wish  henceforth  to  bear. 
They  may  choose  the  name  either  of  the 
bride  or  the  bridegroom,  or  the  combined 
name  of  both.  The  registrar  then  registers 
the  marriage,  and  declares  the  contracting 
parties  to  be  legally  married.  The  only 
touch  of  ceremony  consists  in  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  grij»ping  a  corner  of  the  red  flag 
wliich  generally-  hangs  over  the  registrar's 
table  and  declaring  their  mutual  willing- 
ness to  enter  conjugal  life. 

Marriage  may  be  dissolved  simply  at 
tli<;  wish  of  either  husband  or  wife.  If  the 
divorce  is  by  mutual  consent,  no  term  of 
a[)i)lication  is  required.  The  case  is 
<l<cided  at  any  convenient  time  after  ap- 
plication b\'  one  of  the  parties  concerned. 
Should  on(;  party  be  absent,  or  averse  to 
di\orce,  the  case  may  be  decided  not 
earlier  than  two  months  after  publication 
in  the  local  official  newspaper  of  an  order 
to  th(!  aV)sentee  to  appear  at  the  local 
court.  The  registrar,  or  local  judge,  after 
satisfying  himself  that  one  of  the  parties 
does  indeed  d(!sire  dissolution  of  the 
marriage,  issues  a  certificate  to  the  effect 
that  the  marriage  is  disKoIv(;d. 

In  cas<;  of  divorce  by  mutual  consent,  the 
judge  or  registrar  determines  in  whose 
cJiarge  itnrriature  (children  shall  remain, 
and  also  tin;  mutual  obligations  of  husband 
and  wife  in  respect  of  i)rovision  for  main- 
tenance. Th(!  riglits  and  duti(!S  of  married 
parties  deteririine  that  either  husbuiul  or 
wife  in  case  of  need  may  demand  support 
from  tlif;  otlier  parly  when  tin;  latter  is  in 
a  position  to  afford  sucli  supi)ort.  In  case 
of  the  refusal  of  either  party  to  afiford  as- 
sistance to  the  other,  th(!  latter  may  apjx'al 
to  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare  to 
compel  the  offending  party  to  afford 
support. 

The  sole  basis  of  the  "family"  is  actual 


legitimate  and  illegitimate  children.  Chil- 
dren born  of  parents  out  of  the  conjugal 
state  enjoy  in  everj'^  respect  equal  rights 
with  those  born  of  married  parents. 

Paternity,  under  any  circumstances, 
entails  upon  the  father  the  obligation  to 
share  the  costs  connected  with  the  birth 
and  the  maintenance  of  his  child.  While 
children  have  no  claim  to  the  property 
of  their  parents,  nor  have  parents  any 
claim  to  the  property  of  their  children, 
mutual  obligations  to  support  are  not 
invalidated  by  divorce.  Disputed  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  family  relations  are 
decided  bj'  the  local  people's  court. 

The  simplification  of  the  marriage  law, 
says  ]SIr.  Dukes,  has  resulted  in  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  number  of  marriages — 
in  fact,  they  became  at  one  time  so  numer- 
ous that  couples  waited  their  turn  to  reg- 
ister themselves. 


*  *  pi 


PARIS  DANCES,  OBEYING  THE  SUN 
AND  ITS  OWN  WHIM 

HO  shall  deny  the  Parisians  their 
easure?  Did  they  not  suffer  enough 
during  the  war?  Were  there  not  nearly 
five  years  when  they  could  not  laugh  and 
play  in  the  light?  So,  they  are  making  up 
now  for  what  they  lost  then,  and  Paris  is 
herself  again,  gone  mad  over  dancing.  It  is 
better  to  go  mad  over  dancing  than  to  be 
crazed  by  sorrow,  and  Paris  chooses  to 
tango.  When  the  coal  shortage  came  and 
the  Government  ordered  that  the  lights  be 
turned  out,  the  people  said:  "Turn  the 
lights  lower."  And  a  wise  government 
heeded.  The  lights  were  turned  lower,  and 
the  dance  went  on.  Care  is  for  the  morrow, 
if  the  morrow  ever  come ;  and  in  the  mean- 
while we  will  tango.  At  least  that  would 
seem  to  be  the  attitude,  as  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  Sterling  Heilig,  who  writes  in  the 
Washington  Stai-  of  tango-struck  Paris. 
Just  now  it  is  the  tango  and  trot  which 
please  Paris  most.  They  will  last,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  cycles  governing  the  dance, 
we  are  told,  until  1924,  when,  perhaps,  we 
shall  see  something  entirely  new  in  the  form 
of  ballroom  gyration.  "But  note,  it  is  the 
tango  of  astronomers,  our  tango,  tango 
type.  These  dances  of  dignity  and  rhythm 
of  attitude  and  gesture,  the  negation  of 
romp  and  whirling,  are  under  the  protection 
of  the  sun  in  one  of  his  grand  periods." 
At  least  according  to  Mr.  Heilig: 

Everybody  knows  that  sun-spots  n^gu- 
late  dancing.  You  imagine  that  you  dance 
because  it  is  jazz  one-step,  when  in  reality 
it  is  j.  o.  s.  because  you  dance.  Which 
com(!S  to  the  same  thing;  there  is  a  time 
to  dance,  a  time  to  tire  of  dancing,  and  a 
time  to  dance  something  else. 

Tlie  sun's  periods  of  elevcm  years  (as  all 
may  count  on  their  fing(Ts),  its  thirty- 
tliree-year  inaximunis,  and  its  grand  maxi- 
mum of  once  a  century  correspond  per- 
fectly to  the  waltz  (1812),  the  galop  and 
schottische  (1824),  the  mazurka  (1830), 
th«!  polka  (184.')),  the  quadrille  (18r>2),  the 
lancers  (1801),  the  can-can  (1809),  the  pas 
de  quatre  (1882),  the  Boston  (189.3),  the 
cake-walk  (1902),  and  (he  tango  (1913). 


An  astronomer  could  even  point  out  the 
gramd  maximum  of  no  dancing  after  1870, 
and  the  thirty-three-year  maximums  which 
gave  type  -  dances  —  mazurka ,  quadrille, 
Boston. 

But  don't  go  now  and  think  you  know  it 
all;  because,  while  any  one  can  calculate 
from  these  axioms  and  data  that  the  pres- 
ent dancing  craze  is  bound  to  bounce  and 
can't  help  doing  so  until  1924  (1913  plus 
eleven  years),  the  grand  joggle  of  once  a 
centurj'  (by  gravitational  pulls,  according 
to  Einstein)  promises  equal  probability  for 
the  tango  type  to  persist  or  revive  and 
dominate  through  the  next  one  hundred 
years  as  the  minuet  enjoyed  throughout  the 
entire  eighteenth  century  and  the  waltz 
(as  dominating  type  in  spite  of  all  those 
new  inventions)  through  the  entire  nine- 
teenth century. 

The  recrudescence  of  dancing,  according 
to  Heilig,  came  exactly  one  hundred  years 
ago,  when,  on  a  night  in  Paris,  they  waltzed 
at  eighteen  hundred  balls.  It  was  the 
waltz  then,  the  waltz  which,  when  he  saw 
a  couple  dancing  it,  caused  Byron  to  hope 
that  thej'  were  in  love  with  each  other. 
But  the  waltz  progressed  in  favor  while 
parsons  and  moralists  philosophized  on  the 
degeneracy  of  the  times;  and  now  it  is  the 
tango  which  survives  hostile  criticism  and 
flourishes  in  cabin  and  cabaret.  Heilig  is 
not  hard  put  to  it  to  find  something  in 
favor  of  the  dances  in  Paris.     He  says: 

One  thing,  the  way  in  which  elderly  city 
men  in  London  and  us  poor  old  Vieux 
Marcheurs  in  Paris  are  made  welcome  at 
trot  and  tango  by  all  these  girls.  The  cen- 
sorious might  deem  them  exclusive  part- 
ners for  slim  lieuts  and  sarges. 

They  give  old  boys  a  chance.  It's 
enormous  testimonial  to  their  honesty. 

Another  thing:  these  dancing  palaces  are 
schools  of  manners.  Enter  one  of  the  great 
halls  where  hundreds  of  couples  dance  as 
one  pair  with  a  single  heart.  Over  the 
shimmering  floor  they  skim  to  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  very  laughter  of  music. 

All  sorts  and  conditions  are  present,  but 
you  will  not  be  able  to  "place"  them  soci- 
ally. You  will  scarcely  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish a  real  middle-class  pair  (or  the 
Honorable  George  and  Lady  Betty  on  the 
lark)  from  a  couple  recruited  in  the  class 
of  mechanical  brain-workers,  or  even  part- 
ners who  toil  and  moil  with  their  hands, 
doing  honestly  the  spade  work  of  civilization . 

Two  of  the  best  dancers  were  a  truck- 
farm-hand  and  a  servant-girl,  who  might 
have  escaped  Byronic  censure,  for  they 
were  undoubtedly  in  love  with  each  other. 
Yet  they  walked  back  to  their  seats  "still 
a  little  bit  uplifted  by  the  magic  of  the 
music." 

Everj'body  has  a  manner  for  the  occa- 
sion. Perhaps  it  is  something  from  the 
spirit  of  the  dance — "decorum  touched 
witli  joyousness  is  the  note."  The  dancers 
can  not  wait  until  evening.     We  read: 

Tap-tap,  tap-tap-tap,  tap-tap-tap.  It  is 
Don  Padilla  or  the  Parra  or  the  supersenti- 
mental  Criollo,  stepping  delicately,  as  in  a 
mud  of  sentiment.,  slow,  dignified,  eyes  fixt 
back,  forth,  in,  out,  in  unending,  efTortless 
promenade,  self-hypnotized,  enraptured  by 
monotonous  charm — tap-tap,  tap-tap-tap, 
tap-tap-tap,  th(\y  step,  as  if  stepping  con- 
sciously 1(),()00,000,000  steps  across  the 
hallway  of  Nirvana. 
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^  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


How  engine  results  have  built  up  America's  supremacy 

in  Scientific  Lubrication 


A  LEADING  British  manufac- 
turer of  airplanes  recently  was 
arranging  the  details  of  a  proposed 
flight  from  Bristol,  England,  to  Port 
Darwin,  Australia.  Supplies  of  fuel 
were  essential.  Correct  lubrication 
was  vital. 

Remembering  the  supremacy  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils  in  Scientific 
Lubrication,  he  sent  to  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Company's  nearest  office  this 
list  of  the  cities  where  he  would 
require  oil: 

Bristol,  England;  Lyons,  France; 
Florence,  Italy;  Salonica,  Greece; 
Constantinople,  Turkey;  Sivas,  Ba- 
bahan,  Persia;  Karachi,  Bunder 
Abbas,  Delhi,  and  Calcutta,  India; 
Rangoon,  Burma;  Batavia,  Tabanen 
and  Enden,  East  Indies;  Port  Dar- 
win, Australia. 


At  every  one  of  these  points,  or 
close  at  hand.  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
were  obtainable. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloils  have  estab- 
lished America's  supremacy  in  the 
Scientific  Lubrication  of  all  auto- 
motive equipment  because  of  engine 
rfsii/ts. 

The  further  a  motorist  is  from 
expert  service,  the  more  careful  he 
must  be  to  secure  engine  results. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloils  when  used  as 
specified  in  the  Chart  give  full  pro- 
tection to  all  frictional  surfaces. 
They  increase  gasoline  mileage, 
insure  full  power  and  last  longer 
than  other  oils. 

If  you  feel  that  the  time  has  come 
to  get  better  engine  results  from  your 
own  automobile,  we  suggest  that  you 
consult  the  Chart  at  the  right. 


Correct  Automobile  Lubrication 

Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  typf  of  motor 
Gai'Koyle  Mobiloila  for  engine  lubrication  are: 


Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloii  "B" 


Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arclic 


The  Chart  below  iniiirates  the  grade  recommended  by 
the  Vacuum  Oil  Company's  Board  of  Eng^ineers.  The 
recommendati'ins  cover  all  models  of  both  passenger 
and  commercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted.  If  your 
car  is  not  listed  in  this  partial  Chart,  send  for  booklet 
"Correct  Lubrication"  which  lists  the  correct  grades 
for  all  cars. 
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specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade 

lubricants  for  every  class  of  machinery. 

Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 


NEW  YORK.  US.  A. 
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Made  in  16  de- 
grees of  hard- 
ness graduating 
from  6  B,  softest 
to  8  H,  hardest. 


Pencil  Reproduction  of  Van  Dyke 's 

Painting,  "The  Prince  of  Nassau." 

Drawn  with  Van  Dyke  Pencils 


EBERHARD  FAB ER  named  his  cro wil- 
ling achievements  after  that  great  artist. 
Van  Dyke,  and  the  Van  Dyke  Drawing 
Pencil  is  worthy  of  its  name.  Before  the 
war  people  outside  of  professional  artists, 
architects  and  draughtsmen  thought  that  all 
first-class  pencils  were  made  in  Europe,  but 
when  the  supply  from  overseas  stopped,  our 
country  avrk-e  to  the  fact  that,  in  America, 
the  height  of  pencil  goodness  is  reached 
in  the 


VAN  DYKE 

DRAVN^ING    PENCIL 


which  leads  the  Eberhard  Eaber  line.  Artists 
and  architects  have  used  the  Van  Dyke 
because  they  know  they  can  depend  upon 
its  smoothness  and  uniformity  for  their 
exacting  recjuirements.  Their  judgment 
marks  the  A^an  Dyke  in  HB  grade,  as  the 
one  y)encil  for  general  business  use.  Van 
DykeDrawingPencils  are  made  for  ])articular 
people  and  they're  good  to  the  last  half  inch. 
Ask  for  them  at  your  dealer's  or  write  us  on 
your  businessstationery  stating  grade  desired, 
and  we  will  send  you  a  sample.  Address  us  at 
yTCjIrccnpoint  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

EBERHARD  FABER 

Oldest  Pencil  Faclori/  in  America 

Factories— Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Newark,  N.  J. 
Offices— New  York,  Cliicapo,  lioston,  San  Francisco 


'TB«oe 


'liARK 


I  know  this  couple.  She  is  a  flower-faced 
widow  of  the  war  and  he  a  salesman  of  the 
Printemps.  She  has  ninety  thousand  dol- 
lars, including  the  insurance.  They  met 
at  the  perfumery  counter. 

Yet  time  does  pass. 

Rumors  of  arrivals,  swishing  of  wraps, 
chairs,  tables  pushed,  the  tinkle  of  mixed 
drinks.     The  crowd!     It  is  6  p.m. 

The  bar — long,  discreet,  all  in[the  shadow 
(flowers,  white  enamel,  gilding),  is  now 
crowded,  not  by  rude  men,  but  by  dainty 
girls,  monopolizing  its  high  chairs.  More 
lights.  The  crush.  A  rattle  of  teacups, 
fizz  drinks,  cake  plates.  Fox-trot  music — 
"Where  the  Black-eyed  Susans  Grow." 

The  razzle  is  on. 

I  ask  Zelli,  the  manager.  "Yes,  it's  fox- 
trots for  the  tea  crowd,"  he  says.  "They're 
for  the  nifty  tunes.  That's  '  Peaches  Down 
in  Georgia.'  Now  we'll  give  them  'Just  a 
Baby's  Prayer  at  Twilight.'" 

I  stay  in  my  bailiwick.  This  is  the 
Boulevard.  Between  5  p.m.  and  8  p.m.,  up 
and  down  this  astonishing  side  street,  which 
was  dead  and  liveth — I  refer  to  the  Rue 
Caumartin — squats  a  scandal  of  private 
limousines.  Get  caught  in  this  crush  and 
your  taxi  may  not  get  disentangled  for  an 
hour.  Impudently  waiting  autos  and  equi- 
pages, with  sassy  champers  on  their  silver 
bits,  line  both  sides  of  the  narrow  way. 
They  won't  budge,  and  newcomers,  play- 
ing both  ends  to  the  middle,  tie  up  all  into 
a  Gorgonzola  knot.  Three  tango  palaces, 
six  dancing  teas,  three  dancing  restaurants, 
two  fox-trot  hotels^all  in  the  block  from 
Boulevard  to  the  Rue  Auber. 

At  10  P.M.  they  forget  to  go  to  the  theater. 


REFUSAL  TO  BUY  AS  A  REMEDY 
FOR  HIGH  PRICES 

WITH  prices  still  on  the  up-grade, 
and  no  less  an  authority  than  Francis 
H.  Sisson,  vice-president  of  the  Title  Guar- 
antee and  Trust  Company,  predicting  that 
they  will  continue  in  the  same  direction  for 
some  time,  the  hour  is  ripe  for  ideas  that 
will  reduce  the  H.  C.  of  L.  as  rapidly  and 
painlesslj^  as  possible.  The  hope  that  the 
Government,  or  Providence,  or  just  plain 
luck  would  bring  relief  early  in  the  New 
Year  has  not  been  realized  to  any  glittering  ■ 
extent.  It  can't  very  weU  be,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Sisson,  who  is  quoted  by 
the  New  York  Tribune  as  arguing:  j 

! 

I  need  cite  but  two  illustrations  to 
show  the  wide-spread  want  of  necessities.  < 
Europe  has  only  55  per  cent,  of  its  food- 
requirements;  it  needs  more  than  four  and 
oii(>-half  billion  bushels  of  grain,  for 
instance,  and  there  are  available  in  all  the 
world  only  about  one  billion  bushels. 
Europe's  shortage  of  coal  is  in  excess  of 
two  hundred  itiillion  Ions,  and  that  means, 
of  course,  greatly  increased  jn'oduction  as 
well  as  intense  suffering.  Europe  must 
liave  these  necessities,  and  consequently, 
as  th(>  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  everi 
opcnitivc,  despite  legislative  enactments 
and  bureaucratic  d(>crees  designed  to 
susi)end  such  fundamental  economic  laws, 
there  is  si^eniingly  little  j)rosi)ect  of  ma- 
tcriall.N'  reduced  prices,  at  least  for  the 
imuiediate  future. 

Non-governm<nital  demands  for  com- 
modities and  services  will  eertainly  con- 
tinue to  be  intensive  for  some  time  tc 
conui,  i)articularly  for  means  of  ])ro- 
duct  ion  and  other  relatively  peruianent 
goods.    Europe,  during  the  first  ten  Jiionthi 
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Rush  Stuff 

Direct  dictation — under  pressure  against 
the  clock — the  "Royal"  shows  its  met- 
tle. Nozv  you  can  give  thanks  for  the 
sterling  construction — for  the  sure-footed 
escapement  that  never  skips  a  letter — 
for  the  "Royal"  accelerating  typebar 
that  cannot  jam. 

The  "Royal"  takes  the  strain  off  the 
operator  and  it  can  stand  the  strain 
itself.  Typists  prefer  it  —  big  business 
chooses  it.  The  "Royal"  ends  the  trading- 
out  evil.    . 

Telephone  for  a  "Royal"  demonstration. 
ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Royal  Typewriter  Building,  364-366  Broadway,  New  York 
Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over 

Chief  European  Office:  75  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.  C 
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DIRECT 


^  DIAMONDS 

FROM  JASON  WEILER  &  SONS, 

of  Boston,  Matf..  one  of  America'* 
leading  diamond  importer*. 

For  over  43  years  the  liouse  of  Jason  'Weiler 
&  Sons  of  Boston  lias  beeu  one  of  the  lead- 
ing iliamoiui  importing  coiicerus  in  Auier- 
ica  selling  to  jewelers.  However,  a  large 
business  is  done  direct  by  mail  with  cus- 
toinera  at  importing  prices!  Here  are 
several  diamond  offers  —  tlirect  to  yon 
by  mail  —  which  clearly  demonstrate  our 
position  to  name  prices  on  diamonds  that 
should  interest  any  present  or  prospective 
diamond  purchaser: 

This  genuine  one  carat  dia- 
mond is  of  line  brillancy  and 
perfectly  out.  Mounted  in 
Tiffany  style,  14k.  solid  gold 
setting.  jMoney  refunile<l 
unless  entirely  eatisfied. 
Our  price    direct    tfl/IC 

to  you... ^l**i> 

1  carat,  $145.00 


Men's  Green  Gold 
Dramond  Ring 


$280 


Fine  blue  white  perfectly 
cut  diamond,  embedded  in 
solid  platinum.  King  is 
handsomely  hand-carved  in 
Grecian  design. 


Ladies'  AH    Platinum 
Diamond  Ring 


$280 


Six  blue  white  perfectly  cut 
diamonds  set  on  sides  of  the 
ring.  Large  center  stone  is 
fine  blue-white  color,  per- 
fectly cut  and  of  exceptional 
brilliancy.  Ring  is  exquisite- 
ly  hand-carved  and  pierced. 


Ladies' All  Platinum 
Diamond  Ring 


$415 


Perfectly  cut,  blue  white 
diamond  in  center  and  six- 
teen small  diamonds  em- 
bedded in  solid  platinum 
ring  in  a  rich  lace  work 
design — exquisitely  carved 
and  pierced. 


Ladies'  Diamond 
Ring-White  Gold 


$125 


Perfectly  cut,  blue  white  dia- 
mond,mounted  in  richly  carved 
and  pierced  white  gold  ring;  4 
Braall  perfectly  cut  diamonds 
on  sides. 


A  Few  Weights  and  Prices  of  Other  Diamond  Rings. 

a  carat •$  50.00        IJ  carats  -  .  .  $  217.00 

i  cirat  -  -  -        73.00        2  carats    •  -  -      630.00 

i  carat  -      -  -    108.00        3  carats    -  -  -      795.00 

3Ioneu  Itrjunded  if  not  entirety  »ati»fied 


We  refer  you  an  to  our  reliahility 
to  any  bunk  or  newspaper  in  Hoston 

ir4l«>iiir<-<l,  riiitr*  '^il'  be 

Bent  to  your  l>aiik  or  any 
Kxpreit*  <!#».  with  privi- 
le(?e  ot  examination.  Our 
diamond  (luarantte  for  full 
valuH  tor  all  linie  goea  with 
every  iiurctiase. 

Write    today  for  thU 

%iiln:il>le  «-tiliil<>K  on 

How  to  Jiuy  JJiamondH. 

This  boi.k  Ih  beautltully 
illiidtrated.  'J'ellH  1jo«|  to 
judxe,  W!le<-t  and  Imy  dia- 
iiiomU.  'i'ellg  how  tljey 
rnlne.  cut  and  market  dia^ 
tnoii'ifi.  'I'ldB  liook  Bliowa 
welahtB,  Hlzesaiid  pilieH  of 
a  Million  Dollars  Worth  of 
Diamonds. 

A  copy  win  be  mailed  to  yon 
FREE  on  receiptor yoar  namA 
und  addreaa. 


AUo  Write  for  FREE  128-paKe 
Catalog  of  Jewelry,  Watches,Silver,etc. 

X  SplentHil  fiuide  for  the  Gift  Jtuyer 


Jason  Weiler  &  Sons 

347    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mas*. 

Itiiiniotid  Jinjiortrm  Miner  ]H70 
Foreign  Agenciet:  Amatrrdam,  London  and  Par!* 


of  1919,  has  taken,  above  all,  goods 
ready  for  consumption,  either  food- 
stuffs or  manufactures.  Stocks  were  so 
low  that  replenishment  of  those  had  to 
come  before  all  else.  Germany  in  particu- 
lar has  jet  to  make  her  demands  felt,  as 
she  ^nll  ])robably  do  in  the  near  future. 

From  both  Eiu-ope  and  our  own  en- 
terprises we  may  expect  strong  demands  for 
capital  goods  to  replace  those  destroyed 
or  worn  out,  and  until  these  demands  are 
taken  care  of  producti\ity  must  be  ef- 
fected. There  is  a  vast  amount  of  deferred 
maintenance  that  must  be  taken  care  of, 
of  which  otu"  railways,  and,  still  more, 
those  of  Europe,  afford  the  most  striking 
and  ob\'ious  examples.  The  huge  foreign 
trade  of  the  world  needs  more  shijis. 

In  this  country,  with  trade  carried  on 
at  the  tremendous  pace  that  now  obtains, 
attempted  liquidation  on  an  important 
scale  woidd  be  nothing  short  of  disastrous. 
For  the  present,  then,  further  expansion 
rather  than  contraction  seems  almost  in- 
evitable, and  it  can  only  be  hoped  that 
every  facility  possible  will  be  granted  to 
legitimate,  constructive  business  enter- 
prise at  the  expense  of  speculative,  un- 
productive undertakings. 

In  spite  of  this  stern  pronouncement, 
there  may  be  some  help  for  the  situation  in 
the  power  of  every  one  of  us,  for  disregard 
of  the  buyer's  responsibility  is  the  chief 
difficulty  presented  by  the  problem  of  the 
high  cost  of  living,  we  are  told  in  an  article 
in  the  New^York  Herald  by  Orrin  Lester,  of 
the  United  States  Treasury  Department. 
"Judicious  buying"  is  advocated  by  Mr. 
Lester  as  the  most  effective  way  to  swat 
high  i)rices,  and  by  that  he  means  less 
buying  and  the  "soft  pedal"  on  that  over- 
worked formula,  "I'll  take  the  best  jou 
have."  He  says  there  has  developed  in 
this  country  a  "mad  wave  of  extravagance. 
People  have  plenty  of  money,  and  they 
are  spending  it  for  everything  in  sight." 
And  so  long  as  this  wild  buying  is  kept  up 
"we  may  expect  somebody  bright  enough 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opi)ortunity  to 
profiteer."  Conversely,  to  repeat  the  sage 
comment  of  a  newspaper  quoted  by  Mr. 
Lester,  "a  man  can't  profiteer  if  the  people 
don't  buy  hi-s  goods."  In  view  of  this 
situation,  Mr.  Lester  suggests: 

Let  "Refuse  to  Buy"  become  a  national 
slogan.  Let  the  peoi^le  start  a  mevement 
to  police  their  own  pocketbooks  and  by 
concerted  educational  propaganda  develop 
courage  in  customers  in  front  of  the  coun- 
ter to  refuse  to  buy  any  article  they  can 
not  afford.  This  would  not  be  a  boycott 
scheme,  but  simply  a  plea  for  intelligent 
use  of  our  incomes  and  for  careful  and 
judicious  buying — a  movement  in  pro- 
tection of  our  own  pocketbooks. 

Such  a  movement  should  be  in  no  sense 
antagonistic  to  local  dealers.  They  should 
welcome  it.  If  dealers  are  in  business  for 
the  service  of  the  ])ublic,  as  th(iy  should  be, 
they  can  not  render  tlu;  largest  service  so 
long  as  peoi)le  buy  beyond  their  means. 

It  is  estimated  that  for  most  incomes 
from  2")  to  40  p(!r  cent,  is  a  fair  estimttto 
for  food;  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  for 
<'l()thing.  Why  should  not  the  i)eople  of 
not  too  low  incomes  cooperate  in  a  move- 
ment vvhere})y  we  shall  refuse  to  l)uy  any 
urti(;le  of  food  or  clothing  which  cost  more 
than  the  j)roper  pro])ortion  of  these  jx'r- 
c(^ntag<^s,  and  whereby  we  shall  refuse  to 
buy  any  micessity  or  luxury  of  life  that 
costs  more  than  we  can  afford  to  pay? 

An  investigation  was  made  by  the  Sav- 
ings Division  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department  among  retail  dealers  in  the 
District  of  Colum})ia  to  inquire  what  they 
regarded  as  the  most  effective  and  quickest 


way  to  check  rising  prices  and  to  reduce 
high  living  cost.  Something  like  twenty- 
five  visits  were  made  to  various  types  of 
business  and  the  answer  was  brought 
back  summed  uj)  in  two  words,  "judicious 
buying." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  buyers'  attitude 
to-day,  Mr.  Lester  cites  the  experience 
of  a  Washington  shoe  merchant.  In  1914 
this  man  figured  that  about  10  per  cent,  of 
his  trade  would  buy,  extreme  styles.  Now, 
however,  90  per  cent,  of  his  customers  buy 
that  kind.  Of  course,  these  are  the  most 
expensive,  but  the  people  would  rather  buy 
these  nine-inch  1919  models  at  $12  to  S18 
a  ])air  than  pay  $5  to  $8  for  the  six-inch 
shoes  of  1914,  of  which  it  appears  this 
man  is  carrj'ing  over  a  large  stock.  From 
one  to  two  dollars  has  been  added  to  the 
price  of  shoes  every  time  an  inch  has  been 
added  to  the  height,  it  is  explained.  We 
read  further: 

The  Federal  Food  Administration  dis- 
covered that  90  per  cent,  of  the  consump- 
tion of  food  passes  through  the  hands  of 
women.  We  know  that  100  per  cent,  of  the 
consumption  passes  through  the  hands  of 
women  and  men  and  their  children.  This 
puts  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
to  control  prices  of  food  and  of  every  other 
uni^  ersal  commodity.  A  prominent  prod- 
uce dealer  in  San  Francisco  said  the  other 
daj':  "If  the  people  should  take  it  into 
their  heads  to  stop  eating  any  one  perish- 
able food  for  five  days,  thej^  could  ruin  the 
market."  Herbert  Hoover,  commenting 
on  high  prices  of  clothes  and  shoes,  said 
ia  a  recent  interview:  "The  public  could 
rectify  the  whole  business  in  three  months' 
time  by  not  buying  any  clothes  or  shoes  for 
that  length  of  time." 

Regardless  of  investigations  and  criminal 
prosecutions,  we  shall  always  have  the 
problem  of  high  cost  of  living  so  long  as 
we  have  an  extravagant  and  thoughtless 
consuming  public.  The  practical  and  last- 
ing solution  of  this  question  lies  in  edu- 
cating the  public  much  more  than  in 
investigating  profiteers. 

W^e,  of  course,  do  not  want  to  advocate 
a  lower  standard  of  living  for  the  people, 
and  this  is  not  necessary.  We  only  want 
the  people  to  get  the  best  they  can  for  the 
money  they  can  afford  to  spend.  Most  of 
us  lack  courage  to  refuse  to  buy  an  article 
that  does  not  pixit  us  or  that  is  more  ex- 
pensi^'e  than  we  can  afford.  W^e  also  lack 
courage  to  ask  if  they  may  not  have 
sometliing  of  good  qxuility  at  a  lower  price 
and  that  will  fill  the  bill  equally  as  well. 
If  in  clothing  it  is  chiefly  a  question  of 
styles  and  not  a  question  of  service,  or  if 
in  food  a  question  of  appearance  more  than  i'l 
of  food-value,  then  the  people  must  sup-  i' 
press^t  heir  i)ride  in  defense  of  their  economics  | 
and  protect  themselves  against  the  selfish  j 
interests  which  are  forcing  ])rices  tip. 

I  was  in  a  grocerj'-store  in  Peimsylvaniai 
a  few  days  ago  when  a  woman  came  in  and  1] 
asked  the  i)roprietor,  who  was  waiting  oai 
another  customer  at  the  time,  what  the! 
])rice  of  ])eas  was.  He  said:  "We  liavol 
them  at  twenty,  twentj'-five,  and  thirty! 
cents,'  She  said:  "I'll  take  the  best  youj 
have."  M  hapj)ened  that  I  km;w  thial 
woman  and  knew  that  unless  the  lowei>l 
])riced  p(>as  were  inferior  in  quality  slieJ 
could  not  afford  the  best.  I  asked  tliff 
storekee])er  about  the  quality  of  his  peat 
and  ho  told  mo  that  the  thirty-cent  peat 
W(!re  i>erhaj)s  a  little  more  attractive  ir 
app«!arance,  but  that  as   to  actual  food 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


YARNS  FOR  KNITTING 

THE  knitter  is  not  so  much  in  public 
evidence  as  during  the  war,  but  in 
private  we  may  assume  that  she — and 
occasionally  he — -still  carries  on  her,  or  his, 


Fig.  1. — WORSTED  military  yarn;  note 

LONG    PARALLEL    CROSSBRED    FIBERS. 


useful  work.  The  following  exposition 
from  The  Textile  World  Journal  (New 
York)  will,  without  doubt,  be  welcome 
to  such,  even  tho  it  is  intended  primarily 
for  the  manufacturer  who  runs  a  build- 
ingful  of  knitting-machines  rather  than  for 
the  hand  -  knitter.  Good  and  bad  yarns, 
however,  possess  the  same  distinguishing 
characteristics  in  all  cases,  no  matter 
whether  their  destination  is  the  factory  or 
the  clicking  needles  of  grandma  or  auntie. 
During  the  war,  the  writer  informs  us, 
manufacturers  were  obliged  to  use  large 
quantities  of  yarn  not  exactly  suited  to 
their  purposes,  for  shortage  of  militarj^ 
goods  and  of  civilian  fabrics  and  garments 


caused  many  defects  to  be  overlooked. 
On  the  return  to  normal  conditions,  the 
civilian  trade  will  exercise  something  like 
its  old-time  keenness,  and  buyers  will  look 
much  closer  for  faults  and  blemishes  of 
manufacture.     He  goes  on: 

"During  the  period  of  hostilities  the 
spinner  of  worsted  threads  with  his  combing, 
gilling,  backwashing,  and  spinning  ma- 
chinery has  been  supplying  the  knit-goods 


trade  with  enormous  weights  of  yarns  for 
both  military  and  civilian  purposes.  In 
this  he  has  used  his  ordinary  form  of 
equipment,  and  the  general  modification  is 
a  slackening  of  the  twist  imparted  to  the 
yarn.  The  photomicrograph  at  Fig.  1 
has  been  prepared  to  show  a  yarn  of  this 
type  of  which  enormous  quantities  have 
been  used  in  equipment  supplied  to  the 
troops  on  all  battle-fronts.  This  is  the 
famous  12s  worsted  (12  X  560  yards  in  one 
pound),  the  yarn  in  the  illustration  being 
single  and  enlarged  about  forty  times 
under  the  microscope,  so  that  its  interior 
may  be  more  closely  examined. 

"There  are  twenty  to  thirty  fibers  in 
the  yarn,  and  these  fibers  are  noted  to  be  of 
stout  construction.  They  are  a  strong  New 
Zealand  type  of  crossbred  wool,  which 
has  a  long  staple  and  inclines  predomi- 
nantly to  the  Lincoln  breed.  It  will  be 
further  noted  that  the  twist  imparted  is 
very  slight,  there  being  only  a  small  tor- 
sion perceptible  among  the  filaments.  For 
the  needs  of  the  war  this  yarn  was  folded 
three-ply  and  appeared  under  the  title 
of  3-12s  worsted.  It  was  knitted  chiefly 
on  gages  from  12  to  14,  and  gave  a  gar- 
ment weighing  about  fourteen  pounds  per 
dozen  shirts,  or  a  like  weight  per  dozen 
pants.  This  gives  garments  of  excellent 
durable  qualities  for  service  under  war- 
conditions,  and  is  one  which  can  be  turned 
out  in  considerable  quantities  by  the  aver- 


FlGS.   2     AND     3. THE     FIGURE    AT    THE    TOP 

SHOWS  CURVE  OF  PERFECT  LOOP  FORMATION. 

AT  BOTTOM,     MISSHAPEN    LOOPS     CAUSED    BY 

UNSUITABLE  YARNS. 


age  maker  of  worsted  yarns,  the  short 
noil  being  removed  in  combing. 

"Fig.  2  gives  a  diagrammatic  represen- 
tation of  the  convolutions  of  a  yarn  re- 
quired for  the  plain-stitch  fabric  in  which 
90  per  cent,  of  knitted  goods  are  worked. 
If  the  texture  is  to  be  perfect  in  form,  this 
curving  of  the  thread  must  be  symmetrical 
and  regular  throughout  every  course  in  the 
fabric.  Unless  there  is  considerable  in- 
ternal yielding  among  the  fibers  of  the  yarn, 
and  unless  they  are  enabled  by  virtue  of 
their  length  and  method  of  spinning  to 
assume  this  perfectly  curved  form,  there 
result  blemishes  of  the  most  serious 
description.  These  are  in  the  form  of  tiny 
irregularities  giving  a  specky  appearance 
like  pin-holes  over  the  surface  of  the 
texture.  These  irregularities  are  given  in 
diagrammatic  form  in  Fig.  3,  where  at 
various  points  the  loops  are  shown  to  be 
slightly  straightened  where  they  should  be 
curved,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  stitches  is 
broken. 

"If  the  yarn  structure  illustrated  in 
Fig.  1  be  now  examined  in  relation  to  the 
curved  looplike  form  in  Fig.  2  it  will  be 
easily  imagined  whj''  the  loops  are  de- 
fective in  formation.  The  fibers  of  the 
yarn  are  parallel  with  each  other,  and  in 
bending  the  fibers  which  bulge  at  the  upper 
curves  experience  a  compensating  contrac- 
tion at  another  part  of  the  curve.     This 


defect  often  extends  to  several  stitches  in 
succession,  a  few  hanging  with  a  distinct 
biks  to  the  right,  succeeded  by  several 
with  a  bias  to  the  left." 

The  usual  way  of  remedying  this  de- 
fect, the  writer  tells  us,  is  to  run  the 
material  through  an  emulsion  of  soap  and 
oil,  but  this  is  only  beneficial  if  the  defect 
arises  through  dryness  or  brittleness. 
For  the  type  of  thread  under  consideration, 


Fig.  5. — GOOD  ribbed  underwear  yarn; 

LOOSE  AND  open 


damping  does  not  effect  any  improvement. 
One  redeeming  feature  of  this  yarn  is  its 
enormous  strength,  but  for  civUian  wear 
it  is  not  likely  to  remain  long  in  favor. 
We  read  further: 

"It  is  clear  that  'pin-holey'  work  de- 
pends also  on  the  pliability  of  the  material 
and  on  fiber  thickness,  because  in  the  case 
of  artificial  silk  we  have  absolute  parallel- 
ism among  the  fibers  accompanied  with 
the  greatest  "perfection  of  stitch  formation ; 
indeed  artificial  silk  knitted  productions 
afford  some  of  the  most  perfect  illustra- 
tions of  the  knitter's  art,  the  material 
curving  itself  into  elegant  loop-formation 
provided  there  is  a  perfect  system  of  feed- 
ing and  yarn  supply. 

"Another  type  of  yarn  structure  which 


Fig.  6. — carded  woolen  yarn  used  for 

COARSE  gages. 


proves  unsuitable  for  making  perfect 
fabric  structure  in  knitted  fabrics  is  given 
in  the  photomicrograph  at  Fig.  4,  where 
the  thread  is  twofold  and  utterly  devoid  of 
surface  material  with  which  to  cover  the 
interspaces  of  the  fabric. 

"What  may  be  regarded  as  the  ideal 
type  of  knitting-yarn  for  general  utility 
purposes  in  wool-knitted  articles  worn 
next  to  the   skin  may  be  seen  in  the  en- 
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Increase 
the  life  of  your 
phonograph 
records ! 

Having  parallel  sides  (not 
tapered)  these  remarkable 
Sonora  Semi  -  Permanent 
Silvered  Needles  always  fit 
the  record  groove  perfectly. 
THEY  PLAY  MANY 
TIMES  and  are  for  use 
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needle  records. 

Semi-Permanent  Silvered 
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NEEDLES 

are  more  convenient  and 
economical  and  save  con- 
stant needle  changing. 
They  sweeten  the  tone,  add 
to  the  life  of  your  records 
and  give  a  maximum  of 
service  and  satisfaction. 

25c  Per  Card  of  Five 
In   Canada  40c 

FREE! 

To  demonstrate  the  ex- 
traordinary advantages  of 
the  Sonora  Semi-Permanent 
Silvered  Needle  we  are  glad 
to  give  you  a  sample  free. 

Write  for  yours  today. 

Companp,    Jnt. 

aEOROE  E.  BRIOHT80N.  Prealdont 
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I.   MontaKnca  &  Co.,  Toronto 
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iargenu-m  at  Fig.  .j,  wliich  may  be  taken 
as  a  sample  of  a  class  of  yarn  the  output 
of  which  should  be  enormously  increased. 
The  thread  is  two-ply,  the  singles  being  free 
and  open  in  texture  with  their  fibers  dis- 
posed in  a  loose  manner  with  a  considerable 
proportion  of  jutting  material  which  is  of 
excellent  ser\  ici'  as  a  means  of  covering 
up  the  bareness  of  loop  formation  and 
increasing  continuity  of  texture.  This 
slack  twist  would  not  be  sufKicienl  to  give 
ack-quate  strength  in  the  single,  but  the 
twofold  form  gives  strength  as  well  as 
providing  tlie  e()ud)itied  thread  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  elasticity,  which  is  an 
indispensal)le  qualification  for  knitting. 
As  is  well  known,  tliis  type  is  best  ])ro- 
duced  on  the  Freucli  system  of  drawing, 
with  mule  spinning,  which  gives  the  free 
and  open  structure  rt'ferred  to. 

"Fi-om  an  economic  basis  this  yarn  lias 
also  great  advantages  becausi;  long  and 
sliort  fibers  can  be  utilized  as  well  as  the 
shorter  and  less  valuable  types  of  wot)l 
of  which  South-African  and  South-Amer- 
ican clips  give  useful,  moderately  priced 
qualities.  The  minimum  of  twist  consistent 
witli  adequate  strength  is  the  ideal  to  be 
aimed  at,  Avhile  the  mule  has  been  found 
to  give  the  best  results  in  throwing  the 
surface  fiber  free,  thus  giving  additional 
etfectiveness  to  the  handle  of  the  garment. 
This  openness  of  texture  larg^ely  conduces 
to  tlie  alisorbemn'  of  persjjiration  from  tlic 
owner,  while  there  are  certain  advantages  in 
allowing  a  freer  passage  of  air  or  reritilal  ion 
so  that  a  damp  garment  dries  quickly. 

"Lastly,  this  form  of  thread  gives  ex- 
cellent results  in  symmetrical  loop  forma- 
tion, for  the  fibers,  being  shorter  and  less 
rigidly  bound  tog(>ther  in  paralh4  forma- 
tion, have  a  greater  freedom  of  movement 
among  one  another;  also  the  face  fibers 
tend  to  conceal  a  number  of  minor  ir- 
regularities of  stitch. 

"Altho  the  woolen  spun  yarn  was  the 
pioneer  style  of  thread  for  the  knitting 
industry  it  has  now  been  relegated  to  a 
secondary  position,  due  to  a  variet.y  of 
cau.ses.  The  yarn  shown  at  Fig.  G  is 
I)roduced  on  the  usual  system  of  picking, 
carding,  and  spinning  on  the  mule,  and  all 
fibers,  long  and  short,  are  mad<'  to  cross 
and  recross  each  other  at  every  conceivable 
angle,  resulting  in  a  thread  of  distinctly 
hairy  surface.  As  a  rule  a  yarn  of  this 
character  requires  more  twist  to  give  it  the 
requisite  knitting  strength  than  the  yarn 
at  P"'ig.  '),  and  the  wliohi  thread  t.(>nds  to 
clo.se  up  and  become  matted  in  its  body, 
with  a  corresponding  hardening. 

"These  yarns  are  u.sed  to  a  fair  extent 
in  twofold  and  threefold,  and  are  always 
employed  for  the  coarsest  gage  t«'xtures 
and  heavyweight  garm«>nts  of  cheaper 
qualities.  It  is  less  and  less  in  demand 
because  the  general  trend  of  the  trade  is 
to  pass  from  the  heavy  to  the  medium 
and  lightweight  garments.  One  of  its 
outstanding  disadvantages  is  (he  facility 
and  persistency  with  which  it  felts  during 
the  whole  lifetime  of  the  garment.  After  a 
number-of  inonlhs  it  seems  to  have  a  never- 
failing  ca|)acily  for  siirinkage,  a<'com|)anied 
by  a  corresjionding  thickening  of  the 
cloth. 

"In  worsted-spun  yarns  it  is  often  noted 
that  the  initial  shrinkage  may  be  greater 
than  that  (jf  the  carded  woolen  thread, 
whicli  may  be  exjilained  by  the  fact  that 
the  fibers  are  drawn  somewhat  tight  in 
making  the  looj)  formation,  and  endeavor 


to  occupy  a  more  comfortable  position, 
which,  once  attained,  enables  the  yarns 
to  remain  more  or  less  stable  in  character 
for  the  remaining  part  of  the  period  of  use." 


THE  PREVENTION   OF  DISEASE 

T^HAT  prevention  is  belter  than  em-e 
-*■  our  forefathers  knew  full  well,  but  it  is 
only  in  recent  years  that  medicine  has  been 
able  to  act  intelligently  on  the  maxim. 
The  review  of  jireM'Utive  medicine  since 
18()9,  in  the  "jubilee  number"  of  Nature 
(London),  covers  practically  the  entire 
progress  of  I  lie  science.  This  rapid  for- 
ward movement,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  C.  J. 
Martin,  author  of  the  review,  has  been 
due  preeminently  to  the  completer  under- 
standing of  infection  acquired  during  this 
period.  So  long  as  defective  development 
and  disease  were  regarded  as  inherent  in 
the  individual,  the  only  i)rosj)ect  of  im- 
l)ro\ement  lay  in  the  weeding  out  of  the 
unfit.  A  greater  hopefulness  has  arisen  as 
1h(^  part  ])layed  by  improper  feeding  and 
housing,  undue  fatigue,  the  abuse  of  alcohol, 
and,  above  all,  the  invasion  of  pathogenic 
agents,  was  realized.  We  read  on  in 
sii))stance: 

"By  the  end  of  the  sixties  the  necessity 
of  supposing  a  cont<i{/iu)n  rirnin  [living 
agent  of  infection]  as  the  cause  of  many 
diseases  Avas  fairly  generally  recognized. 
Pasteur's  researches  on  fermentation  and 
puti'efaction  had  led  him  to  the  opinion 
that  infectious  diseases  might  be  inter- 
preted as  the  result  of  particular  fermenta- 
tions due  to  specific  microbes,  and  it  was 
the  ambition  of  his  life  to  substantiale 
this  concei)tion.  Lister  had  launched  his 
antiseptic  methods  on  the  basis  of  Pas- 
teur's work,  and  these  were  alreadj'  begin- 
ning to  revolutionize  surgical  practisi. 
Villemin  had  just  demonstrated  that 
tuberculous  diseases,  hitherto  regarded  as 
■constitutional,'  Avere  du(>  to  a  common 
infective  ag(>nt  capable  of  multiplying 
indefinitely  in  the  bodies  of  animals  and  of 
being  handed  on  from  one  animal  to  an- 
other by  inoculation. 

"The  first  isolation  and  propagation  in 
pure  culture  of  a  pathogenic  organism  took 
place  in  187G,  and  was  accomplished  h\ 
Koch  in  the  case  of  a  bacillus  derived  from 
cases  of  spl(>nic  fever  or  anthrax.  Progress 
in  l)acteriological  discovery  remained  slow 
until  in  ISSO  more  a'i)propriate  methods  for 
the  isolation  of  bacteria  were  derived  b\- 
Koch.  Then  followed  a  period  of  extraor- 
dinary fertility.  VN'ilhin  fifteen  years  the 
casual  agents  of  cholera,  typhoid-fever, 
(lil)litlieria,  tuberculosis,  various  types  of 
suppurative  processes,  gas-gangren<',  and 
erysipelas,  glanders,  gonorrhea,  pneumonia, 
food-poisoning,  meningitis.  Malta  fever, 
lejirosy,  and  plague,  as  W(>ll  as  of  a  larger 
nunihcr  of  diseases  of  animals,  were 
discovered. 

"The  discovery  of  pathogenic  agents  of 
another  kind  soon  followed.  The  associa- 
tion of  relapsing  fever  with  the  presence  of 
a  minute  motile,  spiral  organism  in  the 
blood  was  observed  by  Obenneier  in  lS7:i. 
Later,  a  number  of  dis(>ases  of  man  and 
animals  were  found  (o  be  cau.sed  by  various 
spiroclnetes,  most,  important  among  them 
be'iig  relapsing  f(>vers,  syphilis,  yaws,  and 
infective  jaundice. 

•  In  I  SSI  Laveran  described  the  parasite 
of  (piarlan  malari;i.  This  observation  was 
followed  by  the  discovery  of  more  than  a 
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Just  before  the  Auction.    Park  of  253  Miscellaneous  Used  Trucks,  waiting  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.    Representtttg 
an  initial  investment  of  $750,000.00  and  an  average  depreciation  of  ewer  60 per  cent. 

Who  gets  the  Advantage 
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ONDITIONSwill 

settle  themselves 
as  soon  as  every 
man  figures  his  prices  on 
a  rock-bottom  basis/* 
says  an  international 
authority  on  Commerce. 

"Inflation  in  one  line 
means  inflation  all  along 
the  line.  No  man  knows 
where  he  stands.  The 
only  advantage  is  with  the 
shrewd  trader." 

FROM  the  very  start 
the  Packard  Company 
has  made  the  rock-bottom 
price  one  of  its  foundation 
principles. 

The  Packard  list  price 
is  net. 


The  Packard  Truck  is 
built  to  give  assured 
Transportation  for  ten 
years  and  more. 

A  truck  of  unified  de- 
sign and  construction.  A 
Packard  creation — not  an 
assembled  truck. 

Each  part  a  Packard 
part — designed  for  its  type 
of  truck,  w^ith  the  same 
factor  of  service  as  every 
other  part.  Subject  to 
rigid  Packard  inspection 
clear  back  to  the  ore  in 
the  mine  and  the  standing 
timber  in  the  forest. 

The  Packard  Company 
recognizes  that  when  the 
merchant,  the  industrial 
man,  the  farmer,   buys  a 


truck  he  is  really  buying 
transportation. 

What  he  is  looking  for 
is  net  results — net  costs — 
net  values. 

THE  Packard  Com- 
pany are  experts  in 
Transportation.  Every 
activity  of  the  Packard 
Organization  comes  down 
to  this  one  great  service 
—  transportation  at  net 
cost. 

The  man  who  buys  a 
Packard  Truck  gets  it  on 
the  basis  of  dollar  for 
dollar  value— not  because 
he  is  a  "shrewd  trader," 
but  because  the  truck  is 
built  and  priced  that  way. 


"Ask  the  Man  Who  Owns  One" 
PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit 
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Jhe  STRONGEST 

BATTERY 
GUARANTEE- 

^t  no  stronger  tKan  the 
foundation  on  which  it  stands 

CORD  tires  can  be  guaranteed  for  longer  mileage 
than  fabric  tires  because  of  superior  construction. 
Likewise,  because  of  superior  construction,  the  Phila- 
delphia Diamond  Grid  Battery  with  the  Philco  Slotted 
Retainer  can  be 

Guaranteed  for  Two  Years 


a  longer  period  than  any  other 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between 
this  definite  guarantee  basedon  definite 
structural  advantages  and  a  mere  glit- 
tering generality  about  a  "good"  battery. 

The  foundations  of  the  Philadelphia 
two-year  guarantee  are  two  exclusive 
structural  features  that  prolong  battery 
life  -the  Diamond  Grid  and  the  Philco 
Slotted  Retainer. 

The  new  patented  feature,  the  Philco 
Retainer,  is  a  sheet  of  tough,  slotted 
hard  rubber  which  is  placed  flat  against 
the  active  material  of  each  positive 
plate.  In  any  battery  this  active  ma- 
terial tends  to  disintegrate  and  fall  off. 
The  faster  this  occurs,  the  quicker  the 
battery  wears  out.  Although  the  slots 
in  the  Philco  Retainer  are  so  numerous 


automobile  starting  battery. 

that  they  allow  the  free  passage  of  acid 
and  current,  each  slot  is  so  narrow  that 
the  Retainer  is,  in  effect,  a  solid  wall 
which  holds  the  active  material  firmly 
in  place. 

When  you  purchase  a  Philadelphia 
Diamond  Grid  Battery  with  the  Philco 
Retainer,  you  are  buying  not  only 
longer  service,  but  also  protecting  your- 
self against  starting,  lighting  and  igni- 
tion troubles  on  the  road. 
There  is  a  Philadelphia  Service  Station 
near  you.  There  you  may  buy  a  Phila- 
delphia Diamond  Grid  Battery  with  or 
without  the  Philco  Retainer.  Without 
the  Retainer  the  battery  is  guaranteed 
for  eighteen  months  and  is  somewhat 
lower  in  price. 


Philadelphia  Storage  Battery  Co. 


Ontario  and  C  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


liuiidrcd  mieroparasites  belonging  to  Ihe 
protozoa,  which  are  responsible  for  dis- 
eases in  higher  animals.  The  most  im- 
portant human  diseases  due  to  i)rotozoan 
l)arasites  are  the  three  types  of  malaria, 
sleeping-sickness,  and  kala  azar. 

'Anotlier  class  of  pathogenic  agents 
which  is  ah-eady  known  to  be  responsible 
for  upward  of  thirty  separate  diseases  of 
man  and  animals  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
These  viruses  are  either  on  tlie  margin  of 
visil>ility  or  invisibh'  with  the  micro.scope. 
They  are  so  small  as  to  pass  through  biscuit 
porcelain.  The  casual  agents  of  infantile 
])aral\sis,  yellow  fever,  dengue  fever,  the 
three-day  fever  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
typhus  fever  l)elong  to  this  category,  as  well 
as  those  of  many  irnj)orfant  animal  dis- 
eases, as  rinderpest,  horse  sickness,  and 
foot-and-moutli  disease,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  indications  that  the  infectiAe 
agents  of  tlie  common  exanthemata — 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  smallpox^are  at 
some  period  of  their  life-history  so  small 
as  to  be  included  among  the  'filter-passers.' 

"But  for  in'eventive  measures  mere 
identification  of  the  cause  of  a  disease  is 
not  sufficient.  The  life-history  of  the 
}>arasite  within  and  without  its  host,  and 
particularly  the  channels  and  method  of 
entrance  and  exit,  nuist  be  known  if  a  suc- 
cessful attack  is  to  be  made  upon  it.  ' 
Indeed,  some  of  the  most  striking  triumphs 
of  preventive  medicine  liave  been  gained  in 
the  case  of  diseases  in  which  the  virus  had 
not  been  seen  or  isolated  (such  as  hydro- 
pliol)ia,  yellow  fever,  and  trench  fever), 
but  in  which,  nevertheless,  manj'  properties 
of  the  virus  and  the  method  whereby  it 
effected  entrance  and  exit  had  been  re- 
vealed by  experiment." 

In  the  first  half  of  the  period  under 
review.  Dr.  Martin  goes  on  to  say,  re- 
searches w ere  directed  to  the  discovery  and 
isolation  of  the  causes  of  disease;  the  latter 
half  lias  been  characterized  by  knowledge 
of  the  life-history  of  parasitic  agencies,  the 
maintenance  of  the  infection  in  the 
absence  of  oblivious  eases  of  the  malady, 
and  its  transmission  from  one  individual 
to  another.     lie  continues: 

* 

"If  the  infective  agent  is  present  in  a 
superficial  lesion,  as  in  smallpox,  syphilis* 
diphtheria,  or  pneumonia,  or  passes  out 
with  the  e.xcreta,  as  in  cholera  and  tj-phoid 
fever,  more  or  less  direct  transmission  can 
occur,  but  in  the  case  of  a  i)arasite  situated 
only  in  the  blood  or  internal  organs  it  was 
for  long  a  mystery  how  the  disease  was 
transmitted.  The  secret  was  revealed  by 
the  discoveries  of  Manson,  Smith,  and 
Bruce  on  filariasis,  red-water  fever,  and 
N'agiiiia,  showing  Ihat  in  these  diseases 
mosquitoes,  ticks,  and  tsetse-flies,  re- 
spectively, acted  as  transmitters.  These 
ohserxations  wi^re  soon  followed  by  tliose 
of  U(jss  on  the  transmission  by  mosquitoes 
of  malaria,  and  afterward  it  was  shown  by 
the  American  (\)mmission  that  y(>llow 
fever  also  was  transmitted  by  a  particular 
species  of  mosquito. 

"R(>lai)sing  fever,  sleei)ing  sickness,  and 
bubonic  plague  were  also  found  to  b<' 
spread  by  th<^  agency  of  insects;  ticks  or 
lice  in  tlu^  first  case,  a  tsetse-fly  in  th«' 
second,  and  fleas  in  th(>  last,  and  the  most 
recent  addition  to  the  list  is  trencli  fever, 
which  has  been  proved  to  be  louse-borne. 

"The  very  extensive    investigation  into 
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the  life-history  of  the  parasites  and  their 
insect  hosts  has  enabled  the  sanitai'ian 
to  choose  the  stage  in  the  cycle  most 
convenient  for  attack.  By  netting-in 
patients  suffering  from  yellow  fever  so  that 
mosquitoes  could  not  attack  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  insisting  on  the  removal  of 
all  small  collections  of  water  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  habitations  in  which  these  in- 
sects were  wont  to  lay  their  eggs,  Clorgas 
rid  the  city  of  Havana  of  yellow  iexer. 
By  a  campaign  on  similar  lines  against 
malaria^bearing  species  of  mosquitoes,  tlie 
Isthmus  of  Panama  was  converted  into  a 
health  resort.  Equally  satisfactory  results 
have  followed  elsewliere  when  it  lias  been 
possible  to  institute  equally  thorough 
measures. 

"It  has  not' often  been  found  possible  to 
eliminate  the  cause  of  a  disease.  However, 
preventive  medicine  has  another  arrow  in 
her  quiver.  This  is  aimed  at  reducing  the 
susceptibility  of  a  population  to  a  ])ar- 
ticular  infection  bj'  protective  inoculation. 
The  earliest  effort  of  pre\entive  medicine 
along  these  lines  was  that  of  inocndation 
against  smallpox  practised  in  Asia  for 
some  centuries  and  introduced  into  England 
in  1721  by  Lady  Mary  Montagu.  Cuta- 
neous inoculation  of  smallpox  usually 
produces  a  local  and  comparatively  mild 
illness,  but  the  method  suffers  from  the 
disadvantage  that  it  propagates  the  virus 
of  the  disease:  .Tenner's  vaccination  with 
cowpox — a  'modified  virus — ^obviated  this 
disadvantage. 

"With  the  discovery  of  the  microbial 
origin  of  disease,  Pasteur  saw  that  the 
principle  of  Jennerian  vaccination  might  be 
further  exploited,  and  in  1881  successfully 
employed  attenuated  cultures  of  the 
microbes  of  splenic  fever  and  chicken 
cholera  to  protect  flocks  and  poultry 
against  the  depredations  of  these  diseases. 

"In  the  case  of  man,  the  possible  danger 
from  the  employment  of  living  cultures 
of  the  germs  of  fatal  diseases  led  to  re- 
searches to  determine  whether  the  injection 
of  the  microbes  which  had  been  killed  by 
heat  or  chemical  agents  also  induced  some 
measure  of  protection  against  a  subsequent 
inoculation  with  living  virulent  organisms. 
By  experiments  on  animals  this  was  found 
to  be  the  case,  and  the  use  of  such  bacterial 
'vaccines'  was  employed  by  Haffkine  to 
protect  man  against  cholera  and  plague. 
Shortly  afterward  Wright  and  Semple 
elaborated  a  similar  method  of  protecti\  e 
inoculation  against  typhoid  fever.  Anti- 
typhoid inoculation  has  been  extensively 
used.  The  experience  in  the  British  and 
American  armies  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  has  been  that  a  material  reduction 
in  the  incidence  of  the  disease  has  occurred 
among  inoculated  troops. 

"The  greatest  triumph  of  preventive 
medicine  during  the  late  war  was  the  com- 
parative rarity  of  typhoid  fever  among 
oxir  troops. 

"At  the  same  time,  knowledge  in  all 
departments  of  physiology  and  pathology 
lias  steadily,  tho  less  dramatically^  made 
progress. 

"Before  the  period  under  review  Pet- 
tenkofer  and  Voit  had  been  able  to  strike  a 
balance-sheet  of  the  net  in-goings  and  out- 
put of  matter  by  the  animal  body.  The 
energy-value  of  the  important  foodstuffs 
has  been  ascertained,  and  the  requirements 
of  the  human  body  under  various  conditions 
of  age,  climate,  and  occupation  have  been 
determined. 
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Here  is  thf  ordinary 
bniided  cable  coveritin. 
Note  the  open  and 
porous  cortstrnctioy}, 
easily  cut,  stretched  or 
unraveled.  Compare  it 
with  Ouracord. 


This  is  D  ura  cord. 
Thick,  heavy  strands. 
woven  like  a  piece  of 
fire  hose,  not  braided. 
Picture  sfio-.vs  outside 
covering  only  with  ini- 
prefinaiing  compound 
removed. 
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is  the  dominant 
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DiUBACORn 

J^l^^  TRADE-MARK  Jm^^ 

DON'T  believe  that  Diiracord  is  the  best 
portable  electric  cord  made  until  you 
prove  it  to  yourself.  Send  for  samples  of 
Duracord  and  the  ordinary  braided  cord. 
Test  them  any  way  you  please.  Show  them 
to  your  electrician  or  superintendent.  You 
will  readily  see  the  superiority  of  Duracord. 

For  any  portable  electric  cord  that  is  sub- 
jected to  hard  service  and  abuse,  mechan- 
ical strength  is  absolutely  essential.  You  get 
this  strength  in  Duracord — because  it  has  a 
special  covering  of  fine  quality  cotton  woven 
like  fire  hose — not  braided.  This  weave 
gives  the  covering  a  wear  resisting  quality 
without  which  the  best  of  copper  and  in- 
sulation are  wasted. 


Ask     your     electrical    jobber 
about  Duracord   or  write    us. 

TUBULAR  WOVEN  FABRIC  CO. 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Mfihers  of  Dtintdiict.   Flexible  T^on-MelalUc  Conduit 
44483     A 
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CARNEGIE  HALL,  Pittsburgh,  was  jammed  to  its  exits  on 
the  night  of  September  30,  1919.  The  audience  was  made 
up  of  2600  music-lovers  and  music-critics.  They  came  to  hear 
Marie  Rappold  and  Mario  Laurenti  m<ike  a  remarkable  compar- 
ison with  the  New  Edison's  Re-Creation  of  their  voices.  Read 
what  the  Pittsburgh  newspapers  said — see  what  happened.  All 
Pittsburgh  was  amazed.  There  was  no  difference  between  the 
voice  of  the  living  artist  and  its  Re-Creation  by  the  NewEdison. 

3000  such  audiences  have  heard  similar  tone-tests  given  by  forty 
different  artists  of  international  fame.  Always  the  result  has 
been  a  triumph  for  the  New^  Edison. 

The  story  of  Edison  s  RE-CREATION  of  Music  is 
told  in  an  interesting  new  hoo\,  "Edison  and  Music." 
Write  for  it.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  Orange,  7v[.  ]. 
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Z  We  are  makers  of  Steel  Lockers,  Z 
Z  Steel  Racks,  Counters,  Bins,  Etc.,  Z 
Z        for  factories,  clubs,  schools,  etc.        z 

I  DURAND  STEEL  LOCKER  = 
=  COMPANY  i 

Z      1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  BIdg.  905  Vanderbill  Bids.      : 

Z  Chicago  New  York  » 
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never  appea,r 
in  poor  gloves. 

For  142  years 
it  has  typified 
Style,  Fit  and 
Durability  in 

h  LOVES 

FOR  MEN  WOMEN  &  CHILDREN 


■  This  knowledge  has  served  as  a  basis  for 
the  rationing  of  armies  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  institutional  dietaries.  During 
recent  years,  however,  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly apparent  that  man  can  not 
live  on  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrate 
alone,  but  that  a  diet  must  contain  in 
addition  small  quantities  of  what,  until  they 
can  be  isolated  and  identified,  have  been 
designated  'accessory  food-factors.'  The 
best  example  of  these  is  the  for  long-recog- 
nized antiscorbutic  substance  in  fresh 
vegetables  and  fruits.  The  existence  of  at 
least  tliree  accessory  food-substances  has 
been  since  established.  For  all  of  these  the 
animal  is  dependent  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  the  vegetable  kingdom.  An  insuffi- 
cient supply  of  any  one  of  these  leads  to 
trouble.  If  one  of  them  is  inadequate, 
scurvy  results;  deficiency  of  another  leads 
to  the  disease  beriberi ;  and  if  deprived  of 
the  third  an  animal  fails  to  grow.  There 
appears  also  to  be  no  doubt  that  rickets 
in  children  is  due  to  a  similar  cause. 

"This  knowledge  has  for  long  been 
utilized  to  prevent  scurvy.  Where  it  has 
been  intelligently  applied  it  has  eliminated 
beriberi  from  coolie-earaps,  the  popula- 
tion of  jails,  and  industrial  communities 
of  the  Far  East,  and  if  it  is  utilized  in 
the  efforts  to  feed  the  famished  population 
of  the  unfortunate  countries  of  eastern 
Europe  it  will  be  the  means  of  saving 
thousands  of  young  lives  during  the  en- 
suing winter." 


ELASTIC  FOUNDATIONS  FOR 
PAVEMENTS 

FOR  permanent  pavements,  heavy,  solid 
foundations  have  generally  been  con- 
sidered necessary  by  engineers.  Appar- 
ently this  rule  is  to  be  changed,  for  porous, 
non-rigid  bases  were  advocated  by  several 
experts  at  the  recent  convention  of  the 
American  Society  for  Municipal  Improve- 
ments, as  reported  in  Municipal  Journal 
and  Public  Works  (New  York).  Non-rigid 
bases  for  pavements  were  once  the  rule. 
Manj'  of  our  readers  will  remember  seeing 
hv'u-k  and  stone  surfaces  laid  over  a  foun- 
dation of  sand  or  gravel;  but  such  con- 
struction has  generally  been  looked  upon 
nowadays  as  out  of  date,  and  a  makeshift. 
At  the  convention,  however,  one  expert 
maintained  that  for  asphalt  and  similar 
surfaces  a  rigid  base  is  actually  detrimental. 
In  recent  experience,  we  are  told,  bitumi- 
nous concrete  has  worn  better  over  old  mac- 
adam than  the  same  over  concrete.  Says 
the  paper  named  above  in  its  report  of  the 
convention: 

"  Four  of  the  authors  of  papers  discussing 
paving  matters  which  were  ])r('S(!nted  before 
the  American  Society  for  Municipal  Im- 
provements at  New  Orl(;ans  exprest  the 
opinion,  either  directly  or  indir(u;tly,  that 
under  certain  conditions  a  cement  concrete 
base  not  only  was  not  necessarily  tlie  best 
for  a  given  pavement,  but  miglit  even  ])e 
less  d(!sirabl(!  than  a  less  rigid  base  such  as 
bituminous  concrete  or  macadam. 

"Mr.  I  Will  P.  I  Hlair  said  that  out  of  a 
study  of  th(!  action  of  brick  iKivements  had 
'grown  th(!  bclicr  tliat  a  rolled  broken-stone 
base  will  so  perform  a  drainage  function  as 
to  stabilize  soil  support  and  at  the  same 


time  afford  sufficient  voids  that  frozen  mois- 
ture content  Avill  cause  but  little  expansive 
force,'  and  therefore  that  a  broken-stone 
base  practically  eliminates  the  injury  from 
frost  action  that  is  occasioned  by  such  ac- 
tion even  when  cement  concrete  bases  are 
used.  A  combination  of  a  rolled  broken- 
stone  base  and  an  asphalt  filler  protects 
against  injurious  effects  in  a  most  won- 
derful way.  These  qualities,  thoroughly 
understood,  combine  an  element  of  econ- 
omy so  great  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 
real  progress  in  economy  of  brick-road 
construction.' 

"Major  [E.  A.]  Kingsley  said  in  his 
paper:  'The  Tillson-Lewis  reports  reads: 
"Happily,  most  of  the  French  roads  will 
make  excellent  foundations  to  which  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  apply  appropriate  wearing 
surfaces."  No  hint  or  suggestion  is  made 
as  to  tearing  up  the  old  macadam  that  it 
may  be  replaced  wdth  an  expensive  foun- 
dation. No  more  is  there  necessity  in  very 
many  instances  in  our  own  country  for 
tearing  up  well-built  gravel,  water-bound 
macadam,  or  even  bituminous  surface- 
treated  macadam  to  put  in  new  founda- 
tions. Thousands  of  dollars  per  mile  upon 
thousands  of  miles  of  thoroughfares  can  be 
saved  to  the  property-owners  by  inteUigent 
use  instead  of  destruction  of  the  work  al- 
ready done  and  the  expenditure  already 
made.  Eight  hundred  million  dollars,  it  is 
estimated,  has  already  been  spent  in  the 
United  States  on  water-bound  macadam 
and  gravel  construction.  The  hundreds  of 
millions  saved  by  utihzing  good  macadam 
for  foundations  will  build  thousands  of  miles 
of  additional  roads.' 

"Mr.  [Frederic  A.]  Reimer,  in  presenting 
traffic  data  collected  on  Essex  County 
roads  concludes  that  'given  an  old  Telford 
macadam  foundation  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  in  thickness,  with  the  subsoil  thor- 
oughly drained,  a  bituminous  concrete  sur- 
face not  less  than  two  inches  in  thickness 
will  economically  carry  both  light  and  me- 
dium traffic'  Light  traffic  he  defines  as 
not  exceeding  150  tons  per  foot  of  width  of 
roadway  travel,  with  the  combined  weight 
of  vehicle  and  load  not  exceeding  fifteen 
tons;  while  medium  traffic  would  lie  be- 
tween 150  and  300  tons  per  foot  of  width 
of  roadway  travel,  with  the  same  limit  of 
combined  weight  of  vehicle  and  load. 

"Mr.  [Geo.  C]  Warren  went  into  the 
subject  much  more  exhaustively,  devoting 
his  entire  paper  to  it,  and  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal points  which  he  made  are  as  follows: 

"The  essential  requirements  of  a  pave- 
ment foundation  are  resiliency  and  strength. 
These  maj'  be  mutally  exclusive,  and  the  en- 
gineer must  adjust  a  compromise  between 
them  depending  upon  the  requirements  of 
each  j)articular  road.  Only  less  important 
is  a  union  between  the  base  and  the  surface 
as  (;lose  as  is  practicable  with  due  consid- 
eration to  the  other  factors. 

"Strength  Mr.  Warren  considers  less 
important  than  resiliency;  in  fact,  he  be- 
lieves that  'extreme  strength  of  foundation, 
which  necessarily  includes  rigidity,  is  actu- 
ally detrimental  under  many,  if  not  most, 
conditions  of  subsoil  and  drainage.' 

"Resiliency  can  be  given  first  place  where 
the  natural  or  artificial  drainage  is  ade- 
quate and  the  subsoil  is  of  such  character 
that  it  can  bo  rolled  to  a  reasonably  solid 
condition,  and  where  the  wearing  surface  is 
a  stal)le,  monolithic,  resilient  pavement. 
'On  the  other  hand,  if  a  road  or  pavement 
subbase  is  in  poorly  drained  or  weak  sub- 
soil, strenglh  of  base  with  its  attendant 
evil  of  rigidity  is  a  controlling  fa(!tor  for 
consideration.' 

"TIk!  higiiest  degree  of  tensile  strength 
and  its  attendant  rigidity  necessarily  carry 
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Negotiating  a  13%  Grade 
with  Arro^v  Grips 

On  every  load  out  of  this  excavation  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  these  trucks  had  to  pull  up  a  thirteen  per  cent  grade. 
Great  difficulty  was  encountered  until  they  were  equipped  with  Arrow 
Grips.     The  steep  embankment  was  then  negotiated  with  ease. 

The  Terminal  Motor  Company,  who  handles  Autocars  in  Richmond, 
writes  as  follows: 

**Our  experience  has  shown  us  that  any  other  type  of  chain  would  not 
last  a  week;  but,  after  the  first  trial  of  Arrow  Grips,  we  found  that  our 
problem  had  been  solved." 


Arrow  Grips  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  every  truck.  Their  sure  grip  means 
traction  under  adverse  conditions — their  ease 
of  attachment  and  detachment  saves  minutes 
and  does  away  with  tussling  with  complicated 
devices. 

Don't~risk  your  truck  investment  of  thousands 
of  dollars — don't  subject  your  haulage  system 
to  delays,  accidents  and  touring  charges. 
Arrow  Grips  will  pay  their  cost  many  times  over 
by  preventing  all  this. 


The  biggest  fleet  owners  in  America  have 
standardized  on  Arrow  Grips.  They  are 
acknowledged  the  foremost  non-skid  device. 
Note  their  simplicity,  how^  easy  they  go  on 
and  off.  Note  the  absence  of  special  chain 
connectors.  No  need  to  unload  or  jack  up  the 
truck.  Arrow  Grips  are  rust-proof  and  chains  are 
100%  over-strength. 

There  is  an  Arrow  Grip  to  fit  your  truck, 
whether  it  be  a  seven-tonner  or  a  Ford. 

'Phone  the  Arrow  Grip  dealer  in  your  city. 


Write  for  folder,  "A  Minute's  Job' 


Arrow  Grip  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

Department  L.  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


/T^ 


REG.  U.  S.  PAf.  OPPICe 


U  :4  H I  iVi 
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NON-SKID  CHAINS   FOR^ 


SOLID  TIRE  VEHICLES 
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3-in-One 
Oil  Co.. 

165  KAR. 
Broadway, 
New  York. 


It's  your  face.  Why  abuse  it  with  a  razor 
that  pulls,  scrapes  and  starts  the  hairs  to 
growing  under  your  skin?  What's  the  sense 
of  that? 

Save  your  face,  razor  and  temper  and  have 
perfect  joy  shaves  by  always  doing  this  before 
and  after  shaving : 

Draw  your  ''safety"  or  "ordinary"  blade 
between  your  thumb  and  forefinger,  moistened 
with  a  little  3 -in-One  oil.  Also  put  a  few 
drops  on  your  strop  or  automatic  stropping 
device.  Then  strop  as  usual  and  secure 
keenest  barber  edge.  Your  razor  will  glide 
over  your  face  as  smoothly  as  silk.  3 -in-One 
also  prevents  the  soap  from  burning  or 
itching. 

There's  a  scientific  reason  for  all  this — the 
"Razor  Saver"  Bulletin,  sent  free,  explains  it 
to  you,  and  shows  you  how  to  really  take 
care  of  your  razor. 

Now,  don't  scoff.  Fill  out  the  coupon  and 
try  some  3 -in-One  Joy  Shaves,  free!  Judge 
for  yourself. 

3 -in-One  is  sold  at  all  stores 

in  1  -oz. ,  3-oz.  and  8-oz.  bottles 

and  in  3 -oz.  Handy  Oil  Cans. 


Send  me,  without 
one  cent  of  cost,  a 
generous    sample    of 
3  -  in  -  One,   "Razor 
Saver "     Bulletin     and 
the  3-in-One  Dictionary 
—all  free. 

Name 

Siretl  and  No 

City 


Three-in-One  Oil  Co. 

165  KAR.  Broadway.  New  York 


This  Coupon  Brings  You 
a  Generous  FREE  Sample 
Fill  it  Out    Send  Today 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


with  them  the  certainty  of  more  or  less 
cracking  from  contraction  and  hea\ang  from 
expansion  under  climatic  changes.  Serious 
cracks  in  a  pavement  foundation  will  cause 
corresponding  cracks  in  the  wearing  surface. 

"The  cracking  is  immediately  followed 
by  serious  wearing  of  the  edges  of  the 
cracks  under  normal  traffic. 

"If  we  want  to  break  a  surface  with  the 
blow  of  a  hammer,  we  would  place  it  on  a 
rigid,  solid  stone  or  anvil,  kno^ving  that  if 
we  should  place  the  substance  on  a  piece  of 
rubber  (which  is  the  acme  of  resiliency)  the 
blow  would  have  no  effect  whatever.  So 
in  a  pavement  surface,  if  other  conditions, 
including  drainage,  subsoil,  and  character 
of  wearing  surface  make  the  use  of  a  resili- 
ent base  practicable,  then  the  wear  and  tear 
on  the  wearing  surface  under  the  blows  of 
traffic  are  vastly  less  than  if  laid  on  a  rigid 
base." 


R^ 


BLOOD -TESTS  OF  RELATIONSHIPS 

USSIANS  are  not  related  to  the 
European  races,  but  to  Arabs,  Turks, 
and  JcM^s.  These  all  form  an  intermediate 
group  of  races  between  the  Europeans  and 
a  group  of  Africans  and  Asiatics,  including 
negroes.  East  Indians,  etc.  These  results, 
which  will  be  recognized  as  quite  different 
from  those  deduced  from  the  relationships 
of  language,  were  obtained  by  the  methods 
of  "serology,"  or  the  study  of  blood-serum, 
by  experts  in  this  new  science,  during  the 
exceptional  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
Great  War.  Many  years  ago  the  relation- 
ship of  man  to  the  higher  apes  was  as- 
serted to  have  been  shown  by  these 
methods,  which  have  to  do  with  the  pre- 
cipitation of  certain  organic  substances 
in  the  blood  of  related  species.  The  tests, 
which  have  been  long  recognized  as  giving 
qualified  evidence  among  the  lower  animals, 
have  now  been  applied  to  the  different  races 
of  men  as  above  described.  Hitherto,  the 
study  and  measurement  of  the  body  ha\  e 
been  largely  depended  upon,  including  the 
so-called  anthropometric  tests,  such  as  the 
cranial  index,  the  facial  angle,  and  similar 
tests.  Says  an  editorial  writer  in  The 
Journal  of. the  American  Medical  Association 
(Chicago,  December  27): 

"These  tests  are  in  a  sense  as  obvious  as 
differences  in  stature,  and  such  striking 
differences  in  conformation  as  the  peculi- 
arities in  the  ej-e-slits  which  characterize 
the  oriental  racn^s.  Witli  the  advent  of 
immunologic  knowledge,  the  methods 
of  serology  were  applied  to  the  study  of 
racial  pcH'uliaritios.  In  the  early  days  of 
serology,  the  pre('ii)itin  test  was  used  to 
demonstrate  th(>  blood-relationship  between 
nuin  and  the  higher  apes.  The  possibility 
of  differentiating  groups  within  the  same 
speci(!S  was  not  apparent  until  some  time 
ai'l(>r  serology  became  well  established. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  until  Landsteiner  demon- 
strated the  fac^t  that  s(*rologic  differences 
occurred  among  individuals  of  the  same 
spe(a(^s  that  liie  j)ossil)ility  of  using  .sero- 
logic; methods  became  apparent. 

"In  certain  fields  of  operation  in  con- 
nection with  the  recent  war,  extraordinary 
opimrlunities  were  offered  for  the  study  of 
diffi-reut  races  on  account  of  the  bringing 
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ANnJHENHE  WOKE  UP 


It  takes  a  terrible  jolt  to  shake 

some  men  out  of  settled  habits,  ideas 

and  ways  of  doing  things — to  make  them  see  all 

around  them,  the  forces  that  threaten  production 
and  profits. 

The  printing  situation  in  thousands 

of  business  concerns  had  to  grow  worse  and 
worse  and  worse;  the  costs  had  to  go  up  like  the 

thermometer  in  the  Sahara  before  they'd  recognize  the  remedy 

— though  it  was  all  the  time  right  under  their  noses. 

But  when  they  did  wake  up!    You 

could  hear  the  call  for  help  from  coast  to  coast, 
and  there  was  just  one  answer,  The  Multigraph. 

Multigraph  sales  shot  up  way  over 

the  200%  mark — and  every  month  the  insistent 
demand  of  business  beats  the  last  month's  record. 

A  single  page  advertisement  in  Met- 
ropolitan Newspapers  ("HELP!  Just  where 

you  need  it — in  your  printing  .problem")  flooded 

Multigraph  branch  offices  with.letters,  telegrams,  telephone  calls 

and  personal  visits. 

WHY?  Because  the  Multigmph  is  the 

only  existing  solution  of  the  printing  problem  in 
business— AND  BUSINESS  HAS  FOUND  IT  OUT. 

Alrnost  every  kind  of  printing  you 

use  in  your  business  can  be  produced  on  the 
Multigraph — in  the  privacy  of  your  own  office— 

wVhout  long  and  irritating  delays  AND  AT  25%  to  75%  OF 
THE  COST  OF  ANY  OTHER  METHOD. 

Don 't  put  off  looking  into  ?/o^6r  print- 
ing problem.  Get  a  Hne  on  what  your  printing 
costs — compared  to  what  it  used  to  cost. 

When  you  realize  what  that  means  in 

dollars  and  cents,  you'll  reach  for  your  hat  or 
your  telephone  and  get  the  other  side  of  the  story — 
equally  good  or  better  printing  at  far  less  cost  and  far  greater 

convenience. 

You  Can't  Buy  a  Multigraph  Unless  You  Need  It 

THE  AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  OflBces  in  Principal  Cities 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  MULTIGRAPH  CO. 
London,  15-16  Holborn  Viaduct  Paria,  24  Boulevard  des  Capnclnei 

THE  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO.,  Ltd. 
84-83  Bay  St.,  Toronto  Canada  OflSces  io  Principal  Canadian  Cities 


and 
BOUGMT 


MULTIGHAFN 


'MULT/GRAPff  SENIOR  ^^^ 

compact  equipment  that  turns  out  high  quality  printing 
and  form  typewriting  at  very  low  cost — averaging  a  saving 
of  from  25%  to  75%.  It  is  simple  and  easy  to  operate; 
rapid  and  convenient.  Electrically  driven,  with  printing 
ink  attachment,  automatic  paper  feed,  signature  device, 
automatic  platen  release  and  wide  printing  surface.  Easy 
payments  if  desired. 

'NULT/GRAPtt  JUNIOR  Se?- 

fully  efficient  equipment  for  concerns  which  have  a  limited 
amount  of  work.  It  does  both  form  typewriting  and 
office  printing  and  produces  the  same  high  quality  of  work 
as  the  Senior  Equipment,  but  it  is  hand-operated  only 
and  cannot  be  equipped  with  electric  power,  automatic  feed 
and  signature  device  attachments  as  can  the  Senior. 
Easy  payments  if  desired. 


The  Multigraph 

1811  E.  40th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Perhaps  1  have  been  asleep.     Shovs'  me  what  help  I  can  get  from 
the  Multigraph. 


Firm. 


Our  Line  is_ 


Name. 


.Official  Position. 


Street  Address. 


Town. 


State  Lit.Dig.  1-24  _ 
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l^.SJ.(^  ^^^j^^'^zJasyfs^^ 


FilUlia   COB  UTHtB  2IHE  BY  UUCH    ajtMKIU 


:> 


EFORE  man  came,  Time  was. 

Not  Time  as  we  reckon  it  today;  no  mere 
minutes,  but  ages,  aeons. 

Against  the  vague  dawn   of  the  world  loomed 
dinosaur,  pterodactyl,  mastodon — 

Even  then,  in  all  that  chaos,  was  stirrin 
irresistible  force  of  evolution — that  eager  up 
urge  of  life  which  emerged  at  last  as  man! 

And  the  tireless   flight   of  Father  Time 
spanned    those   colossal    ages,    is    the   same 
measures  our  lives  today. 

III 


li 


>1 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION* 

Continued 


together  of  military  units  from  various 
parts  of  the  world.  In  the  British  cam- 
paign in  Mesopotamia,  particularly,  an 
extremely  cosmopolitan  group  was  col- 
lected. Advantage  of  this  was  taken  by 
L.  and  H.  Hirschfeld,  two  Swiss  serologists, 
who  made  extensive  studies  of  the  blood  of 
soldiers  of  different  nationalities  and  of  the 
population  of  Mesopotamia.  The  type  of 
blood-test  chosen  was  that  in  every-day 
use  in  connection  with  the  transfusion  of 
blood,  namely,  the  determinaTtion  of  the 
group  into  which  individuals  should  be 
placed  with  reference  to  the  presence  of 
isoagglutinins.  The  method  as  ordinarily 
used  places  individuals  in  one  of  four 
groups.  The  Hirsehfelds  tested  English, 
French,  Italian,  Serbian,  Greek,  Bul- 
garian, Russian,  Arabian,  Turkish,  Sene- 
galese, Anamese,  and  Indian  soldiers,  and 
also  tested  the  blood  of  Jewish  refugees. 

"As  the  result  of  a  great  many  tests, 
the  observers  were  able  to  divide  the 
nationalities  into  three  groups:  a  Euro- 
pean type,  which  contained  the  English, 
French,  Italians,  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  and 
Serbians,  and  which,  according  to  the 
studies  of  Landsteiner  and  von  Dungern, 
would  also  contain  the  Germans  and 
Austrians;  an  intermediate  group  con- 
taining the  Arabs,  Turks,  Russians,  and 
Jews,  and  an  Asio-African  group  contain- 
ing the  negroes.  East  Indians,  and  natives 
of  Indo-China  and  Madagascar.  The 
authors  draw  the  conclusion  that  these 
results  are  suggestive  of  a  dual  origin  of 
the  human  race.  According  to  this  con- 
ception, the  European  type  and  the  Asio- 
African  type  originated  independently, 
and  the  intermediate  type  represents  the 
fusion  of  the  other  two  types.  The  validity 
of  these  conclusions  may,  of  course,  be 
questioned;  but  the  studies  are  certainly 
of  interest  not  only  on  account  of  the 
immediate  results,  but  also  because  they 
suggest  further  studies  of  different  races 
along  serologic  lines." 


,     ,  LIFTING  THE  WIRELESS  LID 

.  >''■  'HE  war-time  lid  has  been  removed 
■■•  from  the  use  of  the  wireless  telegraph. 
•Hundreds  of  thousands  of  amateur  stations 
that  were  silenced  in  1917  by  government 
decree  are  now  freed  from  restrictions,  and 
the  ether — or  what  Dr.  Einstein  has  left  of 
it — again  buzzes  with  wireless  messages 
radiating  in  all  possible  directions.  Who 
are  the  wireless  operators,  and  what  are 
they  trying  to  do?  Whom  do  they  talk 
with,  and  what  do  they  say?  In  Electrical 
Merchandising    (New    York,    December), 

^  j^.  Joseph  Santley  answers  some  of  these 
questions,  and  he  particularly  points  out 
how  the  lifting  of  the  lid  has  opened  a 
profitable  field  for  the  electrical  dealer,  in 

'''^•  furnishing  the  host  of  amateur  operators 
with  their  wireless  outfits.  "Amateur"  is 
hardly  the  word  for  many  of  them,  for 
hundreds  have  seen  service  in  the  radio 
divisions  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  are 
in  the  professional  class.  Writes  Mr. 
Santley: 

"When  the  United  States  entered  the 
war  the  Government  silenced,  almost 
overnight,   the  wireless-telegraph  stations 


of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  amateurs  by 
its  order  that  no  sending  or  receiving  ap- 
paratus of  any  kind  be  operated  without  a 
special  war-permit.  Only  Army,  Navy,  and 
commercial  stations  engaged  in  trans- 
mitting government  messages  were  per- 
mitted to  continue,  and  all  radio  outfits  of 
whatever  size  or  kind  were  put  under  the 
strictest  possible  surveillance. 

"Shortly  after  the  armistice  was  de- 
clared in  effect,  however,  the  first  steps 
were  taken  to  lift  the  wireless  ban  on 
amateur  stations,  and  by  the  early  spring 
of  1919  the  restrictions  against  wireless 
receiving  sets  were  canceled.  .  .  .  And 
now  comes  the  lifting  of  the  ban  against 
transmitting  apparatus  and  sending  sta- 
tions, so  that  the  wireless  opportunities 
and  privileges  for  the  amateur  are  hence- 
forth restored  to  what  they  were  three 
years  ago. 

"To  the  electrical  dealer  who  will  equip 
himself  to  seU  wireless  goods  to  the  ama- 
teur and  commercial  operators  in  his 
vicinity,  this  dropping  of  aU  restrictions 
against  both  sending  and  receiving  sets 
means  an  opportunity  for  much  profitable 
business.  For,  during  the  time  the  ban 
has  been  so  rigidly  enforced — almost  three 
years— the  sale  of  wireless  goods  to  ama- 
teurs has  been  at  a  standstill.  But  now 
that  'the  lid  is  off'  there  is  a  whole  army 
of  boy  experimenters  to  be  equipped — in 
fact,  almost  a  three  years'  crop  in  one. 

"And  besides  this  triple  normal  crop 
of  Young  America  interested  in  wireless, 
there  is  another  army  of  older  boys  and 
young  men,  returned  to  school  and  civil 
life  from  service  in  the  radio  divisions  of 
the  Army  and  Navy.  Having  acquired  a 
knowledge  and  enthusiasm  for  wireless, 
many  of  these  young  men  are  taking  up 
the  subject  as  a  pastime,  and  are  equipping 
splendid  amateur  stations  that  for  com- 
pleteness and  sending  range  take  almost 
professional  rank.  Others  of  the  signal 
corps  and  radio  men  on  leaving  the  service 
have  drifted  into  commercial  operating 
work  in  connection  with  the  hundreds  of 
commercial  radio  stations  which  are  now 
working  full  blast,  and  which  also  have 
rapidly  increased  in  number  since  the  war. 

"Ships'  wireless  stations,  of  course,  are 
first  in  number  and  importance  in  the 
commercial  field,  but  nowadays  there  are 
raany  other  large  and  powerful  stations 
operating  in  connection  with  newspapers, 
department  -  stores,  mines,  transmission 
companies,  railroads,  and  plantations — 
all  aside  from  the  sending  plants  of  the 
regular  wireless-telegraph  companies. 

"The  volume  of  wireless  business  is 
really  tremendous  in  those  stores  which 
have  made  a  practise  of  catering  to  buyers 
of  radio  apparatus — both  to  amateurs 
and  to  commercial  operators  on  land  and 
on  shipboard.  Indeed,  the  wireless  appar- 
atus sales  of  one  New  York  City  electrical 
supply-house  total  $7,000  to  $8,000  a 
month,  about  one-quarter  of  its  total  over- 
the-counter  business  being  in  'wireless.' 
Seaport  and  lake  cities  present  particular 
opportunities  to  sell  wireless  goods,  and 
some  dealers,  like  the  Honolulu  electric- 
shop  pictured  on  the  preceding  page,  have 
set  aside  special  departments  for  the  sale 
of  radio  apparatus. 

"But  whether  or  not  your  territory 
includes  any  commercial  wireless  stations 
with  their  continuous  need  for  supply 
parts,  coils,  reactances,  wire,  insulators, 
etc.,  it  is  a  pretty  safe  bet  that  your 
community  has  the  customary  proportion 
of  young  American  wireless  enthusiasts,  and 
if  you  can  make  your  store  headquarters 
for  these  radio  'bugs'  you  are  certain  to 
reap  profitable  and  interesting  business." 
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As  Quick 


— as  heating  a  kettle 
of  water  you  can  make' 
your     own    delicious 
syrup  for  the  hot  cakes 
and  waffles  with 


MAPLEINE 

yAe  Gofdon  7 favor 


— two  cups  boiling  water,  four 
.  cups  granulated  sugar  and  one 
teaspoonful  of  Mapleine. 

Mapleine  is  also  an  unexcelled 
flavoring  for  cake  frost  ings,  pud- 
dings, sauces,  ices  and  candies. 

Your  grocer  can  supply  you. 
2  oz.  bottle,  35c;  Canada,  50c. 


4c  stamp  and  trade- 
mark from  Mapleine 
carton  will  bring  the 
MapleineCookBook 
of  200  recipes. 

Crescent  Mfg.  Co. 

327  Occidental  Ave. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Cuticura  Soap 


IS  IDEAL 


For  the  Hands 

Soap  25c.,  Ointment  25  &  50c.,  Talcum  25c.  Sample 
each  mailed  free  by  "Cutlcnra,  Dept.  6B,  Boston." 


Don't  Forget  Your 

Valentine 

Send  $2,  $3,  $5  or  $10,  for 

The  Sweetest  Chocolate  words  that 
can  be  said  to  a  Sweetheart— 

'^Smith's  Chocolate  Dreams^'dtt) 

The  universal  language  of  Sweets — 
beautifully  packed  in  a  True  Heart 
box  and  safely  parcel  posted  to  any 
reachable  girl  in  this  world. 
For  all  other  occasions  send  $2,  $3,  $5 
or  $10  for  a  "Regular"  box  of 
Chocolate  Dreams. 


St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis 
Minn.,  U.  S.  A. 

Maker  and  Shipper  of  World's  Finest  ■" 
Candies,  $2,  $3,  $5  per  lb,  delivered. 
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Lift  and  Lower  Your  Lighter  Loads 

The  Man-Saving  Way 


LIGHTER   loads   are   generally   the  ones 
most  wasteful  of  man-power.    Labor  is 
at  a  premium,  so  use  your  men  to  best 
advantage.     With  the  G  &  G  Telescopic  Hoist 
one  man  can  easily  perform  the  work  of  two. 
two  men  the  work  of  four. 


-die 


LIFTS 


LOWERS 


Telescopic  Hoist 

with  Automatic  GearShif ting  Brake 
Device  and  Silencer 


Unequalled  in  the  economical  handling  ot  load* 
such  as 

ASHES      RUBBISH      BAGS      BARRELS 

COAL       GARBAGE      BALES       ICE 

AUTOMOBILE  TIRES 

and  other  materials  within  its  scops. 

Ten  standard  models — electric  and  manual  power — 
to  meet  various  conditions  outdoors  and  indoors.  Hoists 
are  compact,  easily  installed  without  building  altera- 
tions, and  require  area  only  4  feet  square. 

Illustration  shows  electric  Model  D  in  operation  at 
Conley  Tinfoil  Co.,  New  York  City.  Loads  are  lifted 
and  lowered  between  cellar  and  top  of  wagon  electri- 
cally. When  not  in  use,  that  part  of  Hoist  showing 
above  sidewalk  level  telescopes  below  grade. 

When  writing  please  mention  proposed 
use  for  Hoist  and  distance  of  lift,  so  wa 
can    recommend    most    suitable    model. 


GILLIS  &  GEOGHEGAN,  530  West  Broadway,  New  York 


POWER 


Since  1866  we  have  specialized  In  the  installation  of  steam  power 
plants.  Inquiries  to  equip  steam  power  plants  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada  are  a^t  cordially  invited  as  inquiries  relating  to  G&G  Hoists. 


.PLANTS 


2500  Safin 
sheets  to  the 
Roll.  Count 
Guaranteed 


Cheaper  than 

the  poorest    paper 
you  can  buy 

A.  P.  W.  SATIN  TISSUE 


I 


Fyou  buy  Toilet  Paperinthe  Roll  you, 
too,  will  prefer  A.  P.  W,  Satin  Tissue, 
because  it  is  the  finest,  softest,  purest 
Satin  Finish  we  can  make — ALWAYS 
made  from  clean,  new,  sanitary  materials. 


Y; 


'OU  PAY  a  little  more  per  roll,  but 
it  costs  LESS  per  sheet  than  the 
poorest  paper  you  can  buy.  It  has 

been  one  of  the  biggest  sellers  in  the  U. 

S.  A.  for  years  because  of  its  unusual  merit. 


A.  P.  W.  SATIN  TISSUE  is  the  leader  among  the 
A.  P.  W.  QUALITY  PRODUCTS 


You  may  see  actual  samples  of  A.  P.  W.  Satin  Tissue  and  the 
other  A.  P.  W.  {QUALITY  Papers  at  the  store  wliich  dis- 
plays this  sign,  or  we  will  send  you  a  FREE  FOLDER  containing 
Samples  of  the  difTcrent  papers  and  name  of  nearest  dealer,  on 
request. 

A.  P.  W.  PAPtR  CO.,  Dept.  12,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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WATER  WITHOUT  WELL  OR   PUMF 

A  UN  I  QUE  plan  for  watering  live  stoci 
is  described  by  an  Iowa  farmei 
Mont  Herring,  in  System  on  the  Farn 
(Chicago,  December).  His  scheme  it 
described  by  the  editor  as  "the  best  ex 
pense-cutter  found  on  a  recent  editoria 
trip  through  Iowa."  Mr.  Herring  uses 
the  water  drained  from  his  fields  to  wat©- 
his  cattle,  which  is  easily  done,  as  most  O' 
his  farm  is  on  higher  ground  than  his 
barnyard.  He  reports  a  big  supply  of  wate)< 
without  any  well  or  pump,  tanks  alway* 
fiUed,  and  good  running  water  all  the  time 
Mr.  Herring  has  built  a  small  house  ove* 
the  water-tank  with  a  concrete  floor  lowes 
than  the  surrounding  land.  There  ar*- 
openings  in  the  front  through  which  the 
cattle  and  horses  drink,  with  doors  on  eithei 
side  to  admit  hogs.  The  tank  is  formed 
by  lowering  the  floor  and  making  it  of 
concrete.  The  water  overflows  from  this 
into  the  tank  where  the  hogs  drink.  Says* 
Mr  Herring: 

"It  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  1 
might  have  difficulty  in  the  winter.  But 
apparently,  because  of  the  constant  flow 
of  the  water,  my  system  is  free  from  freez- 
ing; at  least,  I  have  never  had  any  trouble 
in  the  winter.  Of  course,  the  good,  sub- 
stantial building  that  is  built  around  the 
watering-place  helps  to  keep  otit  the  cold. 
You  will  notice  that  there  are  doors  that 
may  be  closed  to  make  the  building  tight; 
and  when  it  is  cold  weather  these  are  closed 
at  night 

"You  may  wonder  how  I  secure  the 
water  from  the  drain  tiles.  It  is  a  very 
simple  matter.  I  buried  a  barrel  on  the 
hill  about  six  hundred  feet  from  the  water- 
tank.  I  placed  the  tile  in  such  a  way  that 
it  would  empty  into  this  barrel  at  the  top, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  barrel,  about 
three  feet  above  the  bottom,  I  attached 
a  one-inch  pipe.  This  is  dropt  to  a  depth 
of  four  feet  below  the  ground  and  runs 
to  the  water-trough.  It  empties  into  the 
trough  from  above.  ..:... 

"You  may  wonder  at  the  constant  flow 
of  water  I  have  from  my  drain  tile,  but 
if  you  have  ever  kept  watch  on  the  outlet 
of  your  tile-drains,  you  will  probably 
remember  that  the  water  flows  almost 
constantly  the  year  round.  This  auto- 
matic supply  failed  me  for  just  one  day 
and  that  was  in  a  year  that  was  much 
drier  than  any  season  we  have  had  for  a 
good  many  years.  The  drain  from  which 
1  take  this  supply  covers  nearly  one  hun- 
dred acres,  so  you  see  there  is  a  big  source 
to  draw  from. 

"Perhaps  I  should  explain  that  the  one- 
inch  pipe  that  supplies  the  watering-tank 
docs  not  take  away  all  of  the  water  that 
comes  from  (he  fields.  It  is  necessary  to 
have,  in  addition,  a  drain-tile  just  as  large 
as  the  one  that  empties  in  the  barrel 
to  carry  the  surplus  water  away.  The 
opening  of  this  tile  is  just  above  the  place 
where  the  inch  pipe  is  attached.  By  this 
arrangement,  a  supply  to  the  water-tank 
is  assured  before  any  overflows  into  the 
tile. 

"The  reason  I  use  a  barrel  and  attach 
(he  pipes  near  the  top  of  it  is  because  1 
(hen  have  a  means  of  preventing  the  small 
j)ip(;  from  clogging  with  sediment  that  may 
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Dome  down  the  line  of  tile.  This  sediment 
settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  and  the 
clear  water  runs  off  through  the  pipe. 

"When  I  put  in  the  barrel,  I  did  not 
know  just  how  successful  the  plan  would 
be.  That  is  why  I  did  not  use  a  more 
permanent  receptacle.  Now  I  have  proved 
the  value  of  the  plan,  and  it  is  getting  about 
time  to  replace  the  barrel,  so  I  am  going  to 
use  concrete  and  make  a  more  permanent 
outfit 

"It  is  pleasing  to  consider  the  big 
ioUars-and-cents  saving  that  this  plan 
tas  made  me.  It  made  it  unnecessary  to 
pay  out  several  hundred  dollars  for  having 
a.  well  made,  and  it  saved  me  several 
hundred  dollars  more  because  I  do  not 
aeed  a  windmill.  The  upkeep  on  a  wind- 
mill and  pump  amounts  to  $15  or  $20  a 
y^ear,  so  you  see  I  have  saved  from  $500 
to  $1,000  in  the  past  year." 


HOW  DRAINAGE  RAISES  LAND- 
V^ALUES — The  commercial  results  of  land- 
irainage  are  illustrated  by  increase  of  land- 
prices  in  drainage  districts,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  National  Drainage  Congress  by 
[sham  Randolph,  a  Chicago  engineer.  In 
bhe  Little  River  district  of  about  eight 
tiundred  square  miles,  in  Missouri,  the  best 
lands,  we  learn  from  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph's paper  in  The  Engineering  Neivs- 
Record  (New  York) ,  were  sold  at  an  average 
price  of  $16  per  acre  before  the  drainage  was 
begun,  while  during  1918  and  1919  the  aver- 
age was  $55,  and  some  of  the  drained  land 
ias  sold  as  high  as  $75  per  acre.  We  read 
•urther: 

"Concerning  smaller  districts  in  Mis- 
souri, the  following  figures  may  be  cited: 
District  No.  1  in  New  Madrid  County  was 
organized  in  1898,  and  during  1899  several 
thousand  acres  of  the  best  lands  on  the 
higher  ridges  were  sold  at  an  average  of 
16.30  per  acre.  Drainage  work  was  com- 
pleted about  1902,  and  during  1902  and 
1903  land  was  sold  at  an  average  of  $9.70 
per  acre,  while  a  fair  average  at  the  present 
time  would  be  $125  per  acre,  and  some  sales 
baye  been  made  at  close  to  $200  per  acre. 
In  the  Spring  Lake  district,  in  Illinois,  be- 
fore reclamation,  the  fair  market- value  was 
about  $3  per  acre,  but  now  the  price  is  firm 
at  $300.  In  the  Banner  Special  Drainage 
and  Levee  district,  in  Illinois,  with  46,000 
acres,  the  price  before  reclamation  was  about 
83.60  per  acre,  while  now  it  is  $275  to  $300, 
and  in  a  partition  suit  the  commissioners 
Lave  appraised  uncleared  property  on  the 
basis  of  $300  per  acre.  One  year  after 
drainage  a  tract  formerly  valued  at  $25  per 
acre  produced  onions  which  sold  for  more 
than  $800  per  acre.  As  the  cost  of  raising 
the  crop  was  something  over  $200,  the  net 
return  on  the  land  was  $600  per  acre  for 
that  year.  Concerning  Arkansas,  Mr. 
Randolph  quoted  from  a  letter  by  Willis 
Ayres,  consulting  engineer,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
In  Mississippi  County,  Ark.,  approxi- 
mately $5,000,000  has  been  expended  for 
drainage  in  the  past  ten  years.  Cut-over 
land,  where  all  merchantable  timber  has 
been  removed,  was  unsalable  at  $10  an  acre 
ten  years  ago.  To-day  that  same  land  is 
selling  at  $150  to  $200  per  acre.  In  Crit- 
tenden County,  Ark.,  next  year  practically 
the  entire  county  will  have  been  drained 
at  a  total  expenditure  of  approximately 
$3,000,000. 


He  had  an  important  task  to  do 
and  then  the  whole  office  was 
turned  topsy-turvy.*  *  *  He  had 
mislaid  his  Dixon's  Eldorado  ! 

ElBo^bO 

lie  master  drawing  penaT 


Dixon's  Eldorado  is  made  in  17  leads— one 
for  every  need  or  preference.  Tell  us  the 
work  you  do,  enclosing  15c  and  we  will 
mail  you  full-length  samples  worth  double 
the  money.  Also  write  for  interesting 
pencil  booklet — "Finding  Your  Pencil." 

JOSEPH   DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Pencil  Dept.  41-J,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Canadian  Distributors: — A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


-i^i — K- 


In  every 

S  ampler 

you  ivill  find 
this 


' — ^V — ^V  ,    Y     Y     y  ,  V  "^ 
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Westinghouse 

W     W    ELECTRIC  MOTORS    ^^    AND  CONTROLLERS 


How  Much  Can  They  Earn 
in   Your  Plant? 


To  measure  the  earning  capacity 
of  any  man  in  your  plant,  consider 
not  what  you  pay  him  but  what  he 
pays  you. 

His  production,  not  his  wages,  is 
the  real  gauge  of  his  worth. 

You  may  be  paying  the  same  wages 
as  your  competitors,  yet  his  men  may 
be  earning  more  than  yours  because 
they  are  producing  more  than  yours. 

As  wages  rise  and  workers  receive 
more  and  more,  the  problem  of  in- 
creasing and  bettering  their  output 


becomes  more  acute.  Today  it  is 
one  of  the  most  vital  of  all  industry's 
problems. 

Before  it  can  be  solved,  manufactur- 
ers must  realize  more  keenly  than 
many  have  in  the  past,  that  produc- 
tion is  not  alone  a  matter  of  men  but 
also  one  of  machines  and  methods. 

As  they  realize  it,  steam-engines  and 
line  shafts  will  disappear  from  those 
plants  in  which  they  still  remain  and 
in  their  places  will  be  the  most  mod- 
em type  of  electric  drive. 


I  ■■^i>- 
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For,  increased  and  better  pro- 
duction is  one  of  the  outstanding 
advantages  of  the  electric  motor. 

With  motor  drive,  every  machine 
or  group  of  machines  is  an  independ- 
ent unit — 

Speed  changes  that  cannot  be 
secured  by  other  means  are  made 
not  only  possible  but  quick  and 
easy — 

Machines  are  more  accessible  and 
operators  are  unhampered  by  over- 
hanging shafts  and  belting — 


Exact  records  can  be  kept  automat- 
ically of  the  performance  of  each  ma- 
chine, and  there  are  other  advantages, 
too,  that  help  to  increase  production. 

To  insure  your  getting  these  advan- 
tages means  making  certain  not  only 
of  well  designed  and  well  built  motors 
but  of  just  the  right  type  of  motor 
for  the  particular  job. 

Westinghouse  engineers  who  spe- 
cialize in  this  work  will  be  glad  to  help 
you  select  the  motors  to  meet  your 
requirements. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


\ 
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WHAT  GUIDES  YOUR 

CHOICE    of    WOODWORK? 

A  preference  for  this  or 

that  appearance  is  not  a 

sufficient  guide  in  selecting 

the   woodwork  for    your 

home. 

You  should  know  not  only 

that  your  woodwork  will 

be  beautiful  but  that  it  will 

stay    beautiful   year    after 

year. 

"Beautiful   birch"    is    hard, 

strong,  wear  resisting.     It   can 

be  stained  or  enameled  in  any 

finish  you  choose. 

The  new  birch  Book  tells  much 

of  interest  and  profit  to  builders 

and  you  will  find  it  well  worth 

reading.    Your  copy  is  awaiting 

your  address.    May  we  have  it? 

The  Birch  Manufacturers 

212  F.  R.  A.  Bldg.        Oshkosh,  Wis. 


J5c-ciuti 
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birch 
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BUNGALOWS 

COTTAGES 

And  Tiny  2  Story  Urxlxnn  hy  the 
KXW.  NKW  IDEAS  and  LatcBt 
FeatureH. 

Send  $1.00,  stampfl,  for  175 
•".SWELLERS" 
WALTER  J.  KEITH 
Arch't,  1804  Hennepin  Ave. 

Mlnneapolli!,  Minn. 


That 
New 
Plant 


In   Jacksonville,  Fla. 

You  could  l)cr  buflrliiiK  :i  fac- 
tory now,  free  Iroiii  weather 
interrupliona,  and  could  op- 
erate every  uorkinK  day,  willi 
minimum  fuel  expense,  abun- 
dant raw  materials,  efTicif-nt 
laljor.    Send  for  free  tx)ok. 

City   Advcrtlklna    Dcpt. 

Room  101),  City  Hull 

.l;i<'ksonvJlle,  l-lu. 
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THE  PERIPATETIC  AND  ADVENTUROUS  LIFE  OF  THE  EEL 

RISTOTLE'S  theory  that  eels  are  the      yard  long  when  they  start  on  then-  journey. 

The  males  "put  on  silver"  when  four  and 
one-half  to  seven  years  old,  and  their 
maximum  length  is  about  twenty  inches. 
All  the  growing  is  punctiliously  registered 
in  the  inconspicuous  scales,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  these  do  not  become 
noticeable  till  the  fish  is  in  its  third  or 
fourth  year.  We  have  used  the  awkward 
phrase  "verge  of  maturity"  for  lack  of  a 
better;  what  we  mean  is  that  the  creatures 
are  beginning  to  be  mature.  For  eels  never 
spawn  in  fresh  water,  not  if  they  stay  there 
for  forty  years.  What  happens  is  that  a 
constitutional  change  sets  in  as  the  repro- 
ductive organs  begin  to  mature;  the  food- 
canal  shrinks  and  the  animal  ceases  to 
feed;  the  e very-day  chemical  routine  of  the 
body  is  altered;  the  composition  of  the 
blood  changes;  the  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid  increases,  and  this,  acting  on  a  nervous 
system  in  which  the  racial  past  lives  on 
incarnate,  prompts  restlessness.  Thus, 
often  in  excited  crowds,  the  eels  leave  their 
feeding-place,  and  make  their  way  down 
the  rivers  to  the  sea.  It  is  about  late 
autumn  that  they  usually  set  out  on  their 
journey,  and  they  prefer  to  travel  by  night, 
which  is,  indeed,  the  time  of  their  maximum 
activity  in  ordinary  life.  A  study  of  the 
captures,  which  are  frequently  huge,  sug- 
gests that  the  males  lead  the  way.  The 
pace  may  be  thirty  miles  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  the  average  is  about  a  third 
of  that.  Here  it  should  be  noted  that  some 
eels  remain  during  their  growing  period 
near  the  mouths  of  rivers  or  even  along  the 
si^ashore. 

The  stimulus  of  the  sea  brings  on  sex- 
maturity,  but  the  requisite  conditions  are 
subtle,  involving  temperature  (and  prob- 
ably pressure)  as  well  as  salinity.  Thus 
our  eels  do  not  spawn  in  the  North  Sea, 
for  most  of  it  is  too  shallow,  and  ^where 
it  is  deep  enough  it  is  too  cold.  Dr.  Johs, 
Schmidt's  careful  analyses  of  his  long- 
continued  hunting  for  very  young  stages 
in  the  eel's  life-history  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  North  European  eels 
spawn  in  the  south-central  basin  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  south  and  west  of  the 
Azores,  and  that  the  spawning  probably 
takes  place  in  the  spring  or  siunmer  after 
they  leave  the  rivers. 


outcome  of  the  slime  of  marshes,  and 
the  later  one  that  they  come  from  horse- 
hairs left  in  a  quiet  pool,  were  both  fanciful 
enough  to  gain  wide  credence  in  their 
day.  When  science  took  up  the  problem, 
however,  and  the  true  life-history  of  the  eel 
finally  became  known,  it  was  found  to  be 
even  more  wonderful  than  any  of  the 
fictions  with  which  an  earlier  age  had 
sought  to  explain  the  origin  of  one  of 
Nature's  strangest  creatures.  Among  other 
interesting  things,  we  learn  that  the  eel  is 
one  of  the  greatest  travelers  in  the  world. 
It  seems  no  eel  ever  concludes  that  the  old 
homestead  is  "good  enough"  for  him.  At 
a  ridiculously  early  stage  of  his  career,  he  is 
seized  with  an  irresistible  hankering  to  see 
the  world — not  merely  the  part  of  it  a  few 
miles  away,  but  the  "uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth."  Thereupon  he  sets  out  from  the 
place  where  he  was  hatched  in  the  "deeps" 
of  the  ocean,  and  eventually  he  reaches 
fresh  water  at  the  mouth  of  some  stream. 
Up  this  he  proceeds,  overcoming  all  ob- 
stacles, until  he  finds  a  quiet  pool  to  his 
liking,  and  there  he  spends  his  life  until 
maturity.  Then  the  wanderlust  is  upon  him 
once  more,  and  he  returns  by  devious  ways 
to  his  home  in  the  ocean.  The  vast  extent 
of  an  eel's  journeyings  is  indicated  by  Dr. 
Johs.  Schmidt,  a  Danish  naturalist  quoted 
by  J.  Arthur  Thomson  in  The  New  States- 
man (London),  who  maintains  that  eels  in 
rivers  like  the  Nile  originally  came  from 
the  central  Atlantic.  The  youthful  eel 
when  it  reaches  fresh  water,  after  leaving 
its  oceanic  home,  is  known  as  an  elver. 
"Many  a  spring  we  have  watched  a  long 
procession  of  these  lithe  creatures,  each 
about  two  and  a  half  inches  long  and  the 
thickness  of  the  stoutest  knitting-needle, 
and  all  possest  by  the  same  unconscious 
purpose  of  going  on,  going  straight  on, 
against  the  stream,"  says  Mr.  Thomson. 
Further: 

The  circumvention  of  waterfalls — taking 
advantage  of  the  wet  rocks  and  the  vegeta- 
tion  by  the  banks— is  very  interesting. 
They  contrive  to  get  past  the  falls  of  the 
Rhino  into  Lake  Constance;  in  the  case 
of  Niagara,  we  suppose,  some  long  round- 
about way  to  Lake  Erie  must  be  dis- 
covered. Having  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  hazardous  journey,  the  young 
eels  settle  down  to  the  humdrum  business 
of  growth.  Voracious  eaters  of  worms 
and  little  fishes,  indeed,  of  all  sorts  of 
small  fry,  they  grow  steadily  in  length  and 
girth,  and  attain  in  the  course  of  years  to 
the  verge  of  maturity.  They  then  exchange 
their  every-day  ycdlow  dress  for  a  traveling 
costume,  dark  above  and  silvery  below; 
they  become  larger  and  mutih  heavier  of 
eye;  the  shape  of  the  snout  entirely 
<-hanges,  becoming  higher  and  less  broad. 
Th(!  females  may  take  seven  to  twelve 
years  to  reach  this  stage,  and  may  be  a 


Reasoning  from  the  well-known  fact 
that  animals  tend  to  go  home  to  breed, 
Mr.  Thomson  concludes  that  the  eel  is 
really  a  deep-sea  fish,  which  has  taken  to 
fresh  waters,  just  as  a  salmon  is  a  fresh- 
water fish  which  has  taken  to  feeding  in  the 
sea.  The  eel's  life-history  begins  and  ends 
in  the  ocean.  Young  as  the  elver  is  when 
it  api)ears  at  the  river  mouth  to  seek  its 
fresh-water  homo,  it  has  already  had  an 
interesting  ocean  career.    As  we  read: 

The  first  chapter  in  the  history  remains 
(lark.  It  is  not  unlikely,  indeed,  that  the 
atitual  spawning  takes  place  in  the  dark, 
at  great  deptlis,  i)erhai)s  near  the  fioor  of 
tlie  d(H>p  sea,  and  that  the  f(>rtilized  eggs 
float  upward.  What  we  do  know  is  that 
the  very  young  larviP,  not  mon>  than  nine 
niilliinefers  in  l(>ngth,  are  found  not  far 
from  the  Kiirfa(!e  of  very  det^p  water,  and 
that  they  tend  to  sink  deeper  as  dev(>lop- 
nient    goes   on       Th(>se    first    larval    stages 
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BUILDING  A  BUSINESS 
REPUTATION 


Motor  Trucks  Devel- 
op business  prestige. 


SER  VICE  Trucks  aid 
the  Hydrox  Co, 


SERVICE  Motor 
Trucks  will  solve 
YOUR  haulage 
problem. 


The  composite  en- 
dorsement was  writ- 
ten by  the  following 
SERVICE  owners— 

Petty  Express  &  Storage 
Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

City  of  Colant  bus,  Ohio, 

Hunt  Motor  Express  Co., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

L.  A.  &  S.  P.  Transporta- 
tion Co,,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 


ONE  by-product  of  efficient  motorization,  is  the  added  prestige 
that  it  gives  a  business.     SERVICE  Motor  Trucks,  insuring 
reliable  service,  uninterrupted  delivery  and  quick  movement 
of  goods,  reflect  credit  upon  your  entire  organization. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  firms  using  SERVICE  Trucks  have 
the  same  progressive  standards  in  their  general  business  policies, 
as  in  their  transportation  systems.  Illustrative  of  which,  is  the 
remarkable  growth  of  the  Hydrox  Co.,  Chicago. 

From  a  very  small  beginning  they  have  grown  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  ice  cream  and  soft  drinks  in  the  world.  Playing  an 
important  part  in  their  advancement  was  the  SERVICE  Motor  Truck, 
Impressive  in  appearance,  making  deliveries  with  unfailing  regular- 
ity, meeting  every  emergency  with  dependable  performance,  they 
could  not  fail  to  create  an  invaluable  business  prestige. 

Wherever  the  question  of  haulage  is  a  problem,  SERVICE  Motor 
Trucks  are  proving  the  final  answer.  They  have  won  national 
approval  by  accomplishing  their  given  tasks  in  an  aggressive  busi- 
ness-like manner — truly  Builders  of  Business.  In  the  following 
composite  paragraph  owners  of  SERVICE  Trucks  tell  an  inter- 
esting story. 

"We  have  been  using  four  SERVICE  Trucks  for  some  time  and  will 
add  three  more  to  our  fleet;  Since  purchasing  our  truck  in  1915  we 
have  spent  but  $5.00  for  repairs;  We  consider  them  the  best  trucks 
on  the  market;  We  will  recommend  SERVICE  Trucks  to  anyone  who 
wishes  to  install  truck  equipment,  no  matter  what  his  haulage 
problem  may  be,'* 

SERVICE  Motor  Trucks  are  built  in  seven  models,  from  one  to  five  tons. 
Built  to  fit  the  requirements  of  every  business — a  catalog  upon   request. 


MOTOR  TRUCKS 
builders  of  Business 


SERVICB  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO.  \v^al>adli. Indiana.   U.    S.rA. 


NEW  YORK— 87-89  We«t  End  Avenue 


CHICAGO— 2617-25  So.  Wabash  Avenue 
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IheSoutfis 
l^tost  Jamous 
Confection 


ORIGINA.1-, 


CREOLE  PRALINES 


m 


(GRUNEWALD ) 


Scrupulous  care  is  maintained 
throughout  in  producing  this 
famous  candy.  That's  why  Orig- 
inal Creole  Pralines  (Grunewald) 
made  only  of  Louisiana  cane 
sugar  and  Louisiana  (whole  half) 
pecan  meats  are  regarded  every- 
where as  the  highest  quality 
Creole  Pralines  made. 

Let  the  kiddies  eat  all  they 
want.  Absolutely  pure  and  the 
oil  from  the  nut  meats  is  good 
for  the  digestive  system. 

Also  a  delightful  dessert  or 
after  dinner  dainty. 


Produced  in  a  model,  new 
and  absolutely  sanitary  factory. 

Mail  orders  filled  anywhere. 

Sent  in  a  proteded  carton — 
each  "Praline"  wrapped  in  glazed 
paper.    Carefully  packed. 

P.  O.  or  Express  Money 
Orders,  or  Personal  Checks 
received. 


BOX  OF  7  (Sample)  • 
BOX  OF  12  .... 
BOX  OF  24   .... 


Sl.OO 
1.SO 
3.00 


Sent  Parcel  Post,  prepaid,  insured. 

•DEALERS    WRITE    FOR    PARTICULARS 


The  HOTEL  GRUNEWALD  CATERERS 

Dept.  L  NEW    ORLEANS. LA. 


:,::i?iliaiiliillH^^^^ 


I'liblPiliiHilililH^^^^ 


Cleaix ! 
Saiti-tarq! 
Individual ! 


Paper  towels  have  definitely  sup- 
planted the  old  cloth  towel  for  use 
in  such  places  as  factories,  offices, 

hotels,  stores,   schools,  or  any  place  where 

towels  are  used. 

And  Northern  Fibre  Folded  Towels  are 
recognized  as  the  ultimate  in  paper  towels. 

Made  from  the  best  grade  of  spruce  pulp, 
they  are  exceptionally  strong  and  fabric-like 
—cloth-like  in  their  consistency — ^yet  ideally 
absorbent.  Delivered  one  at  a  time — folded — 
from  an  attractive  white  cabinet. 

A  post  card  will   bring  you  the  name  of  a 
nearby  paper  merchant  who  can  supply  yoU 

NORTHERN  PAPER  MILLS 

CREEN  BAY  WISCONSIN 

Also  Mfrs.  of  Northern  Fibre  Tissue  for  Lavatories 

SolJ  only  through  IcglUmatt 
trade  channels 


-•vU ' 
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bear  the  heavy  name  of  pre-Leptocephali; 
they  are  marked  by  relatively  large  fang- 
like teeth,  recalling  those  of  many  abyssal 
fishes;  they  are  evidently  voracious  and 
they  grow  quickly. 

The  third  chapter  in  the  life-history  of 
the  eel  is  that  of  the  Leptocephali,  a  name 
going  back  to  the  time — not  very  long  ago — 
when  these  eel  larvae  were  regarded  as 
peculiar  species  of  pelagic  fishes.  They  are 
delicate  creatures,  about  three  inches  long, 
almost  as  thin  as  knife-blades,  and  almost 
as  clear  as  glass.  The  iris  of  the  eye  is 
silvery,  but  even  the  blood  is  colorless. 
The  teeth  are  smaller  than  in  the  preceding 
stage  and  they  eventually  disappear.  The 
Leptocephali  of  different  kinds  of  eels,  such 
as  the  common  eel  and  the  conger  eel, 
are  very  like  one  another,  but  quite  dis- 
tinguishable. They  live  in  the  open  sea 
from  a  depth  of  about  fifty  fathoms  to  a 
few  feet  below  the  sui-face,  they  rise  at 
night  and  sink  by  day;  they  swim  with 
beautiful,  wavy  movements,  more  leisurely 
than  rapid;  and  they  are  able  to  float  at 
rest — almost  invisible,  of  course.  Their 
delicate  body  is  much  permeated  by  water; 
their  specific  gravity  is  almost  the  same  as 
that  of  the  surrounding  medium;  they  are 
readily  carried  by  the  great  surface  drift 
toward  the  north  and  east.  They  do  not 
appear  to  feed;  it  follows  that  they  do  not 
grow.  At  an  uncertain  time,  however, 
a  mysterious  constitutional  change  sets 
in.  The  shape  of  the  body  is  profoundly 
altered;  it  is  gradually  reduced  in  height 
and  afterward  in  length  till  it  is  almost 
cylindrical  or  eel-shaped.  The  leisureli- 
ness  of  the  Leptocephali  is  replaced  by  the 
swift  agility  of  the  glass^eels  or  transparent 
elvers,  the  creatures  of  the  fourth  chapter 
in  this  life-history.  They  press  in  to  the 
shallower  waters  near  shore,  where  they 
complete  their  metamorphosis  and  begin 
again  to  feed  and  grow.  For  the  period 
of  change,  which  occupies  several  months, 
is  a  fasting  period,  and  this  throws  light 
on  the  facts  that  the  glass-eel  is  about  a 
centimeter  shorter  than  the  younger 
Lepiocephalus,  and  that  its  dry  weight  is 
about  two-thirds  less! 

In  the  course  of  a  year  or  so,  the  pelagic 
glass-eels  have  become  the  littoral  pig- 
mented elvers  Avith  Avhich  we  started.  So 
the  life-history,  which,  as  Dr.  Wemyss 
Fulton  puts  it,  has  changed  from  a  mystery 
to  a  romance  of  natural  history,  includes 
the  following  chapters:  Develoi)ing  eggs, 
pre-Leptocephali,  Leptocephali,  glass-eels, 
elvers,  growing  eels,  almost  mature  mi- 
grating eels,  and  spawning  fish.  The 
variety  of  habitat  in  one  life-time  is  ex- 
traordinary— the  deep  watch's,  toward  the 
surface,  the  open  sea,  toward  the  shore,  in 
shallow  waters,  up  the  rivers,  the  quiet 
reaches  and  ponds,  an  occasional  excursion 
in  the  damp  grass,  and  back  in  the  depths 
again.  Very  noteworthy,  too,  is  the  lenglli 
of  the  journey  that  many  of  the  joung  eels 
have  to  take  before  reacliing  a  river-mouth. 
The  arms  of  the  Bristol  Channel  l(\-id 
myriads  v(\ry  dire(!tly  to  1h(^  Severn,  but  the 
young  eels  (alr(>ady  past  the  elver  stage) 
wlii(?h  asccnid  the  rivers  flowing  into  the 
eastern  lialtic  have  had  a  journey  of 
over  three  thousand  miles.  And  som«>  of 
llieiii  will  retracHi  their  steps.  Compared 
willi  tlio  migrations  of  salmon,  of  turtles, 
and  of  birds,  where  wo  have  to  do  with  ;i 
seasonal  oscillation  between  tlie  feeding 
area  and  the  breeding  area,  there  is  this 
peculiarity   in   the  case  of  eels,    that    for 
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the  adults  there  is  no  return  journey 
after  breeding.  As  Professor  Perrier 
puts  it  in  his  picturesque  book  "  La  Vie  en 
Action,"  eels  have  a  nostalgie  des  tenebres, 
and  when  they  return  to  their  racial  home 
they  never  leave  it  again.  It  seems  cer- 
tain that  the  adults  die  after  spawning, 
the  giving  origin  to  new  lives  being  fatal 
to  the  old.  We  can  not  wonder  at  this  in 
the  case  of  the  females,  each  of  which 
may  produce  several  million  eggs.  It 
seems  a  not  unfitting  end  to  a  life-history 
so  full  of  adventure  that  death  should  come 
at  the  prime. 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  BIRD  STUDY 
IN   WINTER 

A  WALK  through  the  midwinter  woods 
is  full  of  possibilities  for  the  student 
of  bird  life,  if  he  but  keep  his  eyes  and  ears 
open.  One  of  the  pleasures,  writes  John  T. 
Nichols  in  Forest  and  Stream  (New  York), 
which  such  a  tramp  may  hold  in  store  for 
the  amateur  scientist  lies  in  meeting  with 
some  of  the  several  species  of  Northern 
finches  which  may  come  south  in  irregular 
numbers  during  any  of  the  colder  months. 
He  describes  them  and  other  feathered 
visitors  of  the  bleak  days  of  January  and 
February : 

One's  first  glimpse  of  them  is  apt  to  be 
moving  restlessly  about  rather  high,  ^\^th 
wavering  flight  and  characteristic  note, 
which,  if  the  species  be  a  rare  one  that 
the  observer  has  not  met  before,  may 
become  familiar  days  or  even  years  before 
he  has  opportunity  to  make  sure  to  which 
species  it  belongs. 

Tho  not  a  finch,  the  horned  lark  is 
associated  in  our  mind  with  these  wander- 
ers from  the  North,  its  habits  being  quite 
similar  to  those  of  the  most  terrestrial  of 
them.  Horned  larks  occur  in  numbers 
every  winter  along  the  shore  and  on  certain 
extensive  treeless  areas  back  from  the  shore 
which  particularly  meet  their  tastes.  If  one 
goes  to  such  a  place  on  a  bleak  November 
afternoon  one  will  hear  their  characteristic 
lisping,  twittering  calls  "sweet,  si-r-r-up," 
etc.,  as  the  straggling  flock  wavers  un- 
certainly about  in  the  air  to  dart  down  and 
along  close  to  the  ground  before  alighting. 
Marking  the  spot  carefully  we  approach 
and  scan  with  our  field-glasses  the  ground 
where  the  birds  must  be.  Even  so,  so 
weU  do  their  colors  match  the  sod  that 
they  are  frequently  flushed  before  they 
can  be  seen  running  about,  and.  more  often 
than  not  they  get  up  closer  to  the  observer 
than  he  thought  them  to  be.  Away  from 
such  few  localities  the  horned  lark  is  one 
of  the  rarer  winter  stragglers. 

The  snow  bunting,  which  may  be  readily 
told  from  other  finchlike  birds  by  a 
broad,  white  stripe  occupying  a  large  part 
of  the  wing,  also  has  a  predilection  for 
the  coast,  where  it  appears  in  small 
numbers  each  fall  around  November  1, 
and  may  be  found  in  winter  feeding 
among  the  beach  grass  or  along  the  edge 
of  frozen  bays,  frequentlj^  associating 
with  flocks  of  the  horned  lark.  If  your 
locality  be  inland,  very  severe  winter 
weather  may  bring  you  a  flock  of  snow- 
buntings,  but  years  will  go  by  without  a 
visit  from  them.  The  commonest  of  these 
cpecies  is  doubtless  the  pine  siskin.    Some 


JOIN  the  joyful  Ivory  Garter  clan.  Say  "Ivory  Garters"  to 
your  dealer  and  that's  all  the  introduction  you'll  need. 
Thereafter  you'll  tread  as  if  on  air,  so  happily  sensational 
is  the  ease  and  comfort  of  Ivory  Garters. 
The  reason  is  as  simple  as  Ivory  Garters  themselves.  Ivory 
Garters  have  no  metal  nor  pads.  They  cannot  rust:  they  will 
not  heat  or  press  your  legs.  Correct  constructive  principles 
make  them  conform  naturally  to  your  legs  without  catching, 
pulling  or  binding.  So  light,  you  hardly  know  you're  wearing 
garters,  yet  they're  game  to  the  end  and  keep  your  socks  and 
feelings  up  to  time. 

A.  lot  depends  on  this  simple  precaution.-  Make  it 
a  point  to  say  "I  want  Ivory  Garters"  and  you'll 
shake  with  yourself  for  follow^ing  up  a  live  one. 

IVORY    GARTER   COMPANY,    New    Orleans,    U.    S.     A. 


U.S.  &  FonetGH 


Variety  makes  life  enjoyable 

And  it  is  this  same  quality  that  has 
made  Huyler"'s  candies  the  first  choice  of 
the  experienced  candy  buyer  everywhere. 
No  matter  what  the  occasion,  there  is 
always  a  Huyler  variety  to  fit  the  mood 
or  taste  of  the  moment 

Have  you  tried  our  Cocoanut  Royals? 
Delicate  cocoanut  cream  centers,  coated 
with  Huyler's  deHcious  chocolate. 
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REO.U.S. 
PAT.  OFF. 


BMANi 

"Unbreakable" 


The  Perfect 
Molding  Compound 


To  manufacturers  is  now  offered 
an  opportunity  to  better  their 
product,  in  looks  and  lastingness, 
vhile  frequently  making  signal 
.avings    in    production    costs. 

Redmanol  qualities  (briefly  given 
below)  have  recommended  it  to 
makers  of  telephones  who  wanted 
appearance  and  strength  to  with- 
stand daily  knocks;  to  designers  of 
U.  S.  Government  radio  outfits 
who  wanted  perfect  insulation  for 
parts  that  used  to  require  careful 
hand-machining;  to  builders  of 
motor  cars  and  aeroplanes  who 
wanted  the  best  material  for 
starting  and  lighting  systems;  and 
to  makers  of  fine  magnetos  who 
wanted  the  best  insulation  ob- 
tainable. 

Many  more  manufacturers  could 
with  advantage  use  this  perfect 
molding  compound.  Our  labora- 
tories are  showing  the  way.  1  heir 
ceaseless  research  is  at  the  service 
of  any  manufacturer  who  is  seek- 
ing to  better  his  product  and  cut 
costs. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  answer  specific 
inquiries  regarding  the  adaptability 
of  Redmanol  for  particular  pur- 
poses, and  to  show  definitely  its  ap- 
plied superiority.  Address  Dept.5G. 


Redmanol  Chemical  Products  Co 


636  W.  22nd  St. 
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Chicago,  U.  S.  A 


years  none  are  present.  At  other  times  it  is 
positively  abundant.  About  tlie  size  of  a 
goldfinch,  with  sharp,  pointed  bill,  and 
plumage  heavily  streaked  throughout,  it 
has  a  yellow  stripe  in  the  wing  which  will 
identify  it  at  close  range  as  it  flies;  but  its 
manner  of  flight  is  even  more  diagnostic.  It 
moves  in  very  close  rank  with  a  low 
chattering  note  and  occasionally  a  loud 
squeal.  Birds  flying  singly  squeal  more 
than  those  in  flocks.  During  the  fall 
migration  flock  after  flock  of  siskins  some- 
times may  be  seen  moving  along  the 
coast.  Occasionally  they  pitch  down  into 
a  clump  of  alders  among  the  dunes  and  a 
hundred  or  more  birds  accumulate  there 
in  a  few  minutes,  to  be  up  and  away  again 
almost  immediately.  In  good  siskin 
3'ears  they  are  also  met  with  rather  gener- 
ally inland,  often  feeding  in  coniferous 
trees  or  it  may  be  on  the  seeds  of  the  birch 
or  the  burrs  of  the  sweet  gum,  in  which 
cases  they  also  settle  on  the  ground  under 
the  trees  and  gather  seeds  which  have 
fallen. 

Near  the  latitude  of  winter  snow-line 
in  the  Eastern  States,  where  so  many  of 
us  live,  all  these  winter  visitors,  with  the 
exception  of  the  siskin,,  may  be  rated  as 
uncommon.  Probably  tlie  red-cross  bill 
is  the  least  so.  Its  peculiar  crossed  bill  is 
an  especial  adaptation  for  extracting  seeds 
from  cones,  and  it  is  most  apt  to  appear  or 
become  numerous  in  areas  where  coniferous 
trees  are  abundant.  Among  the  pitch  pines 
of  Cape  Cod  we  have  found  it  one  of  the 
most  abundant  birds  in  winter  and  very 
tame,  almost  allowing  itself  to  be  caught 
under  one's  hat  as  it  hopped  on  the  ground. 
This  is  a  red  crossbill  year.  The  writer 
spent  a  few  days  in  early  November  on 
south-central  Long  Island  and  several 
times  saw  flocks  flying  over  or  heard  their 
characteristic  "kip  kip."  One  or  two  birds 
alighted  for  a  time  among  the  dry  leaves 
on  the  top  of  a  deciduous  tree  and  a  flock 
was  seen  to  pitch  down  into  a  grove  of  tall 
pines  to  remain  but  a  minute  or  two.  The 
species  was  also  reported  nearer  New 
York  City  last  fall.  The  red  crossbill  is 
about  as  large  as  a  sparrow  and  has  black 
wings  Its  body  plumage  may  be  either  red 
or  a  dull  gray  washed  with  olive-green 
and  yellow. 

In  our  experience  the  pine  grosbeak 
has  been  more,  frequent  than  the  redpoll, 
tho  the  latter  strays  much  farther  south, 
especially  along  the  coast,  occasionally 
reaching  the  Carolinas.  The  pine  gros- 
beak is  nearly  of  the  same  size  and  some- 
thing the  same  build  as  a  robin,  with 
short,  stout,  finchlike  bill  and  white  Aviug 
bars.  It  is  usually  slate-gray  in  color, 
more  or  less  washed  with  yellowish  in 
places.  The  adult  male  has  the  entire 
plumage  suffused  with  rose  red,  but  such 
red  birds  are  in  tho  minority.  Pino  gros- 
beaks have  clear  ringing  notes,  sometimes 
suggiistive  of  those  of  a  yellowleg.  Wo  well 
remember  the  first  redpolls  we  ever  met 
with.  There  had  IxHsn  two  heavy  falls  of 
snow,  the  last  on  Mandi  1,  and  the  ground 
was  deeply  snow-covered.  Four  or  five 
of  these  litlh*  birds  suddenly  appeared  in 
some  birches  in  the  center  of  the  town. 
They  were  tame  and  seemed  well  satisfied 
with  their  surroundings.  More  slcMider 
than  the  gold  (inch  with  longca-  tails,  less 
heavily  streaked  than  tho  siskin,  their 
pale  bills  set  olT  by  black  chins,  and  red  on 
top  of  the  head;  they  were  mostly  silent, 
but  occasionally  had  a  twittering  note  sug- 
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When  Buying 
a  New  Car  or 
Truck,seethat 
a  Rees  Jack  is 
provided. 
It's  as  impor- 
tant as  a  spare 
tire  or  emer- 
gency brake- 
not  just  part 
of  a  tool -box 
outfit. 


Rees  Passenger  Car 
Jack 

This  cut-a-way  view  of  the  Rees 
Passenger  Car  Jack  illustrates  in 
general  the  mechanical  principle 
embodied  in  all  Rees  Jacks. 
Capacity  4000  lbs.  Operated 
from  a  standing  position  by  its 
long  folding  handle.  At  your 
dealer's,  or  sent  direct,  prepaid. 
Price  $9.00;  West  of  the  Rockies, 
$9-50. 


It  fits 

readily  in 

any  tool 

box. 


Keeps  you 

out  of  the 

wet  and 

slush. 


Why 

grovel  in 

the  old 

way? 


Model  21-A — Ten-Ton  Rees  Double  Worm  Gear 
Drive  Jack  Lifting  Five  Ton  White  Truck  of  the 
Gulf  Refining  Company  Fleet. 


JACK 


WHEN  a  big  truck  goes  wrong  out  on  the  road  every 
minute  of  delay  means  money  lost.  The  emergency 
crew  of  the  Gulf  Refining  Company  swears  by  Rees 
Jacks  because  they  save  time  and  are  absolutely  dependable 
in  any  emergency. 

Rees  Truck  Jacks  have  enjoyed  the  same  enthusiastic 
acceptance  among  ow^ners  and  operators  of  motor  trucks  that 
Rees  Passenger  Car  Jacks  have  received  among  motorists 
throughout  the  country.  In  fact,  many  prominent  manu- 
facturers and  operators  of  large  fleets  of  trucks  have  adopted 
Rees  Jacks  as  their  standard  lifting  tool  equipment. 

Rugged  construction  is  combined  with  proportionately 
light  weight  in  Rees  Jacks.  Their  giant  lifting  power  is 
obtained  through  the  unique  double  worm  gear  drive 
principle  of  power  application.  The  result,  Rees  Jacks  give 
the  utmost  in  convenience  and  serviceability. 

Rees  Jacks  are  rated  conservatively.  Every  Rees  lifts  its 
full  rated  capacity  with  one  man  operating  it.  There  is  a  Rees 
Jack  for  your  every  jack  need — automobile,  motor  truck, 
railway  or  industrial.  See  your  dealer,  or  write  us  for 
descriptive  literature  and  prices. 

Exclusive  Manufacturers 

Iron  City  Products  Company 

DEPARTMENT  16 

7501  Thomas  Boulevard,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Manufacturers  of  Rees  Double   Worm  Gear  Drive  Jacks  for  Passenger 
Cars,  Trucks,  Railway  and  Industrial  Purposes. 
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In  Naples 

They  Serve  a  Remarkable  Spaghetti 

It  has  long  been  a  world-famed  dish.  A  foreign  chef  who  has  de- 
lighted thousands  with  it  brought  the  recipe  to  us. 

Then  for  years  the  Van  Camp  experts  —  men  with  college  training 
—  studied  ways  to  better  it. 

The  cheese  alone  was  the  subject  of  countless  tests.  The  supreme 
cheese  was  found  in  one  small  community,  and  we  use  none  but  that 
cheese  in  Van  Camp's. 

Unique  Spaghetti 

Tliey  found  a  unique  spaghetti.  It  is  made  from  Durum  wheat  by  a 
scientific  new-day  process.   And  that  grade  alone  is  nowusedin  Van  Camp's. 

They  compared  countless  sauces  to  attain  the  utmost  in  a  blend.  Then 
that  zestful  sauce  was  adopted  for  Van  Camp's. 

Now  We  Far  Excel 

Now  we  are  making  a  Spaghetti  such  as  Naples  never  knew.  The 
materials  are  matchless,  the  flavor  is  perfect.  Such  a  dish  has  never 
been  produced  in  unscientific  ways. 

Now  you  can  serve  in  your  own  home  the  very  utmost  in  Italian-style 
.Spaghetti.  It  is  prepared  for  you  in  the  finest  kitchen  in  America.  You 
can  serve  it  hot  and  savory  ten  minutes  after  buying.    Try  this  dish. 


fH  ftM^  SM*I?™ 


Soups 


Other  Van  Camp  Products  Include 

Evaporated  Milk  Pork  and  Deans  Peanut  Butter 

Chili  Con  (^arne  Catsup  Chili  Sauce,  etc. 

Prepared  in  the  Van  Camp  Kitchens  at  Indianapolis 


Va|i  Camp's 
Pork  and  Hcans 

Kvery  ix'nn  nut-like,  mel- 
low, whole,  yet  fltted  to 
fUHlly    clIgeHt. 


Van  Camp's  Soups 
18  Kinds 

BiiHed  on  f.-nnouH  French 
reclpeH,  but  perfectfd  hero 
Ijy    f«|cntlflc    iricthodH. 


Van  Camp*8 
Peanut  Butter 

A  new  KPiule,  itiiulo  from 
lilrnflfcl  nutH  with  every 
Hkhi,     every    b'eriri    removed. 
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gestive  of  goldfinch  and  siskin,  the  different 
from  either. 

Several  years  ago  when  we  spent  our 
winters  in  New  England,  the  stocky,  heavy- 
billed,  evening  grosbeak  had  not  invaded 
that  region  for  many  years,  but  recently  it 
has  occurred  regularly  each  season,  flocks 
staying  for  weeks  about  villages  where 
food  is  set  out  for  them.  Very  oecasion- 
allj'  we  have  the  white-winged  cros.sbill, 
distingished  by  two  white  wing  bars,  with 
us,  or  one  finds  stray  Lapland  longspurs 
in  flocks  of  horned  larks  and  snow-buntings 
along  the  coast,  smaller,  darker  birds,  which 
stand  with  the  head  high,  like  an  English 
sparrow. 

Even  taken  all  together,  these  birds  do 
not  add  so  much  to  our  winter  tramps  by 
their  presence,  but  the  knowledge  that 
they  may  at  any  time  be  met  with,  often 
when  and  where  least  expected,  perhaps 
the  very  species  looked  for  long  in  vain, 
adds  much  to  the  interest  of  being  afield 
during  winter  weather. 


WYOMING  ELK  IN  DANGER  OF 
EXTINCTION 

UNLESS  prompt  measures  are  taken 
for  their  protection,  the  herd  of  elk 
in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  com- 
prising practically  all  the  elk  in  the  United 
States,  is  in  danger  of  going  to  join  the 
American  buffalo  in  that  land  from  which 
no  traveler  returns.  They  have  been 
driven  out  of  their  winter  retreat  by  the 
hard  winter,  and  in  southern  Montana, 
just  outside  of  the  park,  they  are  being 
slaughtered  by  men,  women,  and  even 
small  boys  armed  with  high-power  repeat- 
ing rifles.  South  of  the  park,  in  Wyoming, 
they  are  dying  in  windrows  in  front  of  the 
fenced-in  hay-stacks  of  the  ranchmen. 
H.  M.  Wright,  superintendent  of  the  park, 
has  done  everything  in  his  power  to  pro- 
tect the  elk,  writes  Frederic  J.  Haskin  in 
the  Arkansas  Gazette,  and  is  endeavoring 
to  have  Congress  pass  emergency  legisla- 
tion to  save  the  herd.  According  to 
Mr.  Haskin: 

The  herd  of  elk  in  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  is  generally  estimated  at 
about  forty  thousand  individuals,  altho  no 
one  can  do  more  than  guess  at  the  num- 
ber. In  all  the  rest  of  the  United  States, 
where  elk  formerly  existed  in  millions, 
there  are  not  half  as  many  elk  as  in  the 
Yellowstone.  Many  of  these  elk  outside 
the  park  are  of  another  and  smaller  species, 
and  few  of  them  are  adequately  protected 
in  other  words,  the  Yellowstone  Park  is 
the  last  stand  of  the  elk  against  extinction 

This  Yellowstone  oik  herd  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  and  beautiful  treasures  of 
animal  life  possest  by  any  nation.  The 
great  elk  herd  in  its  wild  natural  habitat 
is  one  of  the  principal  sights  for  which 
thousands  of  p(H)pl(i  annually  travel  to  the 
I)ark.  Artists  and  naturalists  go  there 
to  i)aint  and  study  them.  These  elk, 
overflowing  the  bouiidari(<s  of  tlui  park  by 
natural  increase,  k(>ep  the  adjoining  States 
stocked  with  elk,  furnishing  sport  to  the 
rcsidiuits  and  to  visiting  sportsmen  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Furthermore,  elk 
are    captured    alive    in    the    Yellowstone 
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and  sent  to  any  State,  county,  or  munici- 
pality which  applies  for  them.  Some  fifty 
shipments  of  elk  have  been  sent  from  the 
Yellowstone  to  twenty-five  different  States 
since  1913.  Some  of  these  have  been 
small  shipments  for  zoological  parks,  but 
many  of  them  have  been  small  herds  for 
stocking  purposes;  in  this  v/ay  elk  herds 
have  been  planted  in  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and 
other  Eastern  States,  where  they  had  been 
exterminated  almost  a  century  ago. 

Thus  the  Yellowstone  elk  herd  is  truly 
a  national  resource  from  which  people  all 
over  the  United  States  derive  pleasure  in 
some  way.  If  properly  cared  for,  this  elk 
herd  may  well  be  the  means  of  reestab- 
lishing the  elk  over  a  l.j-ge  part  of  its 
original  range,  which  was  almost  from 
coast  to  coast. 

Is  the  United  States  strong  and  rich 
enough  to  save  this  vestige  of  its  wild  life? 
asks  Mr.  Haskin,  or  must  the  elk  be  sacri- 
ficed for  the  lack  of  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  with  which  to  buy  hay,  and 
land  on  which  to  raise  hay?     He  continues: 

The  situation  of  the  Yellowstone  elk  is  a 
peculiar  one.  That  great  national  park 
affords  them  an  adequate  and  ideal  range 
in  the  summer  and  during  mild  winters. 
When  an  unusually  hard  winter  comes, 
their  food  in  the  mountains  is  buried  under 
deep  snows,  they  are  forced  to  seek  lower 
altitudes,  and.  that  makes  it  necessary 
for  them  to  leave  the  parks,  and  the  almost 
perfect  protection  which  it  affords  them. 

South  of  the  park  is  the  State  of  Wyom- 
ing. Wyoming  has  always  been  a  progres- 
sive State  in  the  matter  of  protecting  wild 
life.  It  has  created  just  south  of  the  park 
the  great  Teton  game  preserve,  a  State 
institution.  Here  the  elk  are  almost  as 
safe  as  in  the  Yellowstone,  and  in  ordinary 
winters  many  of  the  Yellowstone  elk  winter 
in  the  Teton  game  preserve. 

South  of  the  Teton  preserve  lies  the 
famous  Jackson  Hole.  Jackson  Hole  is  a 
rich  little  mountain  valley,  shut  in  by  some 
of  the  highest  and  ruggedest  mountains 
in  the  world.  In  the  old  days  it  was  for 
this  reason  a  stronghold  of  bandits  and 
bad  men.  To-day  it  is  owned  by  a  few 
hundred  ranchmen,  who  raise  hay  in  the 
valley  for  winter  feed  and  pasture  their 
cattle  during  the  summer  in  the  adjacent 
mountains. 

Now  these  Jackson  Hole  people  sin- 
cerely hate  the  elk.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
elk  the  Teton  game  preserve  would  not 
have  been  created,  and  that  much  more 
mountain-land  would  have  been  available 
as  cattle-range.  Furthermore,  the  elk  eat 
grass  outside  of  the  game  preserve,  which 
the  ranchmen  would  otherwise  have  for 
their  cattle.  They  do  not  see  any  use  in 
having  an  elk  herd  anyway.  They  under- 
stand life  only  in  terms  of  beef.  They  wish 
all  the  elk  were  dead,  and  say  so. 

In  very  hard  winters  the  elk  pour  into 
Jackson  Hole.  That  is  what  they  have 
done  now.  There  are  probably  ten  thou- 
sand of  them  there.  The  United  States 
Biological  Survey  owns  a  small  hay  farm 
in  Jackson  Hole,  where  it  raises  hay  and 
stores  it  for  the  elk  against  the  coming  hard 
winters.  This  hay  supply  will  save  per- 
haps one  thousand  or  two  thousand  of  elk. 
The  rest,  as  far  as  any  one  can  see  now, 
must  starve  to  death.  The  ranchmen  will 
not  give  them  anything.  Mr.  Albright  has 
photographs  of  the  haystacks  of  these 
ranchmen,  carefully  fenced  in,  with  wind- 
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Plan  your  garden 
to  succeed 


You  have  but  one  chance  each  season: 
make  the  most  of  it.    Determine  that  you 
ill  have  crops  of  exceptional  quality  to  show 
or  your  work.    Begin  by  learning  the  vital 
difference  between  seeds  that  just  grow 
and  pure-bred  seeds  that  produce  in 
abundance  and  true  to  type. 
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Seeds  of  mongrel  traits  reproduce 
their  kind.  This  is  heredity.  Cultivate 
,  as  carefully  as  you  will,  such  seeds 
always  disappoint.  Pure-bred  seeds 
sold  under  the  Ferry  Label  are  from 
seed  families  which  for  generations 
have  excelled  in  the  quality  and  abun- 
dance of  their  progeny. 

Specimen  plants  are  cultivated  to  maturity 
in  our  great  trial  gardens.  These  plants  must 
live  up  to  the  Ferry  standards  of  perfection 
in  size,  flavor,  color  and  productivity.  Only 
seeds  that  meet  these  supreme  tests  are  sold. 
This  is  one  of  the  ways  we  employ  to  take 
the  guess-work  out  of  gardening. 

Dealers  eoerywfiere  sell 
Ferry's  pure-bred  Seeds 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  COMPANY 

Detroit,  Mich. 

(and  Windsor,  Ontario) 


'j,^» 


Send  iodau  for  Ferry'i  Seed 
Annual.  It  tells  In  authorl- 
tallve  detail  what,  when  and 
how  to  plant;  how  to  cook 
and  can  vegetables  to  retain 
their  fresh  flaoor.  This  valu- 
able book  li  free. 
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COMPARE  the  cost 
of  Florsheims  with 
the  superior  value  they 
give  and  you  will  find 
they  are  more  econom- 
ical than  ordinary  shoes. 

Consider  the  wear, 
not  the  price  per  pair. 

Look  for  the  quality 
mark  "Florsheim." 

The  Florsheim  Shoe 
Company 

CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


Write  for 
booklet  "Styles 
of  the  Times" 


IIMVEIM-rOFRS 

Protect  your  Invention.      Write  for  "Record  of  Invention"  to  establish 
evidence  of  conception,  prompt  p»;rs«nal  servict:.        I'reliminary    advice 
without    charge. 
J.  REANEY  KELLY.  315  F.  Woodward    BIdg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Fenton  Labels 

There  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  usinir 
Fenton  Labels  in  your  business.  Ttiey  are 
made  better — they  stick  better — they  look 
better.  There  is  a  wider  variety  to  choose 
from.  Our  policy  includes  any  order 
regardless  of  its  size.  Our  service  is 
prompt.    Our  prices  are  right. 

Fenton  Seals 

Fenton  Seals  are  the  same  high  quality 
as  Fenton  Labels.  A  thousand  shapes- 
unlimited  variety — unsurpassed  color 
work— printed  on  the  toughest  paper. 
Send  us  your  order. 

FENTON  LABEL  COMPANY.  Inc. 
506-512  Race  Street        Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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For  Offices,  Factories,  Stores, 
Clubs,  Schools,  Gymnasiums. 

Po8BeH.4  many  points  of  sup- 
eriority that  make  them  the 
choice  of  diHcriminatinK  buy- 
ers. Safe,  sanitary,  fire  and 
theft-proof.  Units  of  various 
sizes— easily  installed. 

Send  for  Booklet 

It  illaBtratca   and  <l<'RrriboB  all 
■tvlcs  of  MKDAKTSteel  Ix>ckerB. 
Also      manuf acturcrR     of      Steel  | 
Shr..|vinK,     HackR    and     fling.     Ii 
writing,  state  if  intcrented. 

FRED   IMEDART   MFG.  CO. 

3507  DeKalb  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


rows  of  elk  that  have  died  of  starvation 
lying  all  about  them. 

These  elk  in  Wyoming  can  not  be  shot 
in  large  numbers  because  the  seiason  for 
elk-shooting  closes  long  before  the  hard 
winter  snows  set  iti. 


THE  YEW,  AN  ANGLO-AMERICAN 

TREE  WITH  A  PAST  AND 

A  PRESENT 

BEFORE  the  days  of  TNT,  or  of  "even 
the  crudest  form  of  gunpowder,  En- 
glishmen bent  upon  doing  damage  to  their 
enemies  by  means  of  arrows  found  that  the 
yew-tree  furnished  excellent  material  for 
bows.  Naturally,  from  then  on  the  yew 
was  held  in  high  esteem,  and  thus  it  comes 
that  "no  English  tree  has  gathered  around 
itself  so  much  historic,  poetic,  and  legendary 
lore  as  this."  Among  other  things,  we 
find  that  many  laws  were  passed  in  England 
relative  to  the  planting  and  protection  of 
yew-trees  and  the  making  of  "bow-staves." 
When  the  ancient  weapons  gave  way  to  the 
modern  type,  the  yew-trees  that  had  been 
planted  with  an  eye  to  "ordnance  material" 
remained  and  were  cherished  on  account  of 
their  ornamental  character.  The  custom 
grew  up  of  clipping  the  trees,  often  into 
grotesque  beasts,  birds,  cones,  pyramids, 
and  other  fantastic  shapes.  This  practise 
was  especially  in  vogue  during  tlie  seven- 
teenth century,  involving  not  only  the  yew 
but  other  trees  as  well,  and  the  art  was  de- 
veloped to  such  a  point  that  Pope  com- 
ments: "An  eminent  town-gardener  has  ar- 
rived at  such  perfection  that  he  cuts  family 
pieces  of  men,  women,  or  children  in  trees. 
Adam  and  Eve  in  yew,  Adam  a  little  shat- 
tered by  the  fall  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge 
in  the  great  storm;  Eve  and  the  serpent 
very  flourishing.  St.  George  in  box,  his 
arm  scarce  long  enough,  bvit  will  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  stick  the  dragon  by  next  April;  a 
green  dragon  of  the  same  with  a  tail  of 
ground-ivy  for  the  present.  Divers  emi- 
nent modern  poets  in  bays  somewhat 
blighted.  A  quickset  hog,  shot  up  into  a 
porcupine  by  its  being  forgot  a  Aveek  in 
rainy  weather."  While  the  yew-tree  lacks 
the  historic  background  in  America  that  it 
enjoys  in  England,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fa- 
vorite in  many  sections.  Four  native  spe- 
cies are  found  on  this  continent,  we  are  told 
in  Garden  Magazine  by  Ern«!st  II.  Wilson, 
assistant  director,  Arnold  Aborctum.  lie 
names  them: 

The  Canadian  yew  {Taxiis  cuapidata), 
common  in  .swampy  woods  and  thick(>ts 
from  Newfoundland  and  Nova  S(;otia, 
llirough  Canada  to  the  northern  shores  of 
Lake  Su[)(rior  and  to  Lake  Winnijx'g,  and 
southward  to  Minn(!.sota  in  the  west  and 
New  .Jersey  in  the  east;  the  Western  y(!W 
('/'.  hrci'ijt)li(i),  wide-spread  but  not  common 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Montana  to 
the  Pacific  between  Queen  Cliarlotte  Is- 
land ill  the  north  to  the  Bay  of  Monterey 


in  California,  ascending  to  four  thousand 
feet  altitude  on  the  Selkirk  Mountains  in 
British  Columbia,  and  on  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  eight  thousand  feet 
altitude;  the  Mexican  yew  {T.  globosa)  a 
little-known  species  which  grows  on  the 
mountains  of  southern  Mexico;  and  the 
Florida  yew  (T.  Jloridana)  native  of  a  re- 
stricted area  extending  some  thirty  miles 
along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Appalachi- 
cola  River  in  western  Florida. 

For  planting  purposes,  it  seems  that  the 
native  yew  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  this  country,  supplemented  by  several 
imported  varieties,  notably  the  English  and 
the  Japanese.     To  quote  Mr.  Wilson: 

The  Mexican  and  Florida  yews  have 
never  been  introduced  into  cultivation. 
The  Canadian  yew  is  grown  to  some  extent 
in  New  England  gardens,  but  in  the  open 
it  browns  badly  in  winter  and  has  little 
value  except  as  a  ground  cover  in  shadj% 
moist  places.  It  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
troduced into  England  in  1800,  but  has 
never  obtained  a  place  in  English  gardens. 
The  Avestern  yeAV  is  not  cultivated  in  eastern 
North  America,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  on  the  Pacific  slope.  It  was  sent  to  En- 
gland by  William  Lobb  in  1854,  but  is  still 
a  very  rare  plant  in  gardens.  The  Chinese 
yew  Avas  introduced  by  myself  to  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  in  1908  and  has  been  distrib- 
uted, but  in  NcAV  England  it  is  tender  and 
of  no  value  for  gardens.  In  California  it 
Avill  probably  thrive  and  be  a  useful  orna- 
mental tree.  The  same  remark  holds  good 
for  favored  areas  in  the  British  Isles. 

Altho  the  English  yew  is  not  common  in 
America,  there  are  fine  specimens  of  it  in 
Virginia,  Avhere  it  must  have  been  intro- 
duced early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  if 
not  before,  and  in  California  around  San 
Francisco  it  is  a  success.  At  Haddonfield, 
N.  J.,  grow  two  famous  English  yew-trees 
which  Avere  planted  in  1713  by  Elizabeth 
Haddon  Estaugh,  a  Quakeress,  whose  his- 
tory is  partly  given  in  Longfellow's  poem, 
"Elizabeth."  The  circumference  of  each 
tree  is  about  tAveh^e  and  one-half  feet. 
These  ha\"e  suffered  greatly  from  Avinter 
storms.  Around  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more, on  Long  Island,  and  around  Ncav 
York  and  up  the  Hudson  River  there  are 
large  old  specimens  of  the  English  yew,  but 
they  brown  badly  in  severe  Avinters,  while 
in  New  England  this  happens  nearly  every 
year.  Hence  this  yew — except  a  variety 
of  which  mention  Avill  be  made  later — 
can  not  be  recommended  for  northern 
gardens. 

The  Japanese  ycAV  was  introduced  into 
America  in  1862  by  Dr.  G.  Hall.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  made  sIoav  headway  for  many 
years,  but  it  is  noAV  b(>coming  well  known, 
and  its  merit,  as  the  hardiest  of  all  ycAvs, 
j)roperly  appreciated.  It  came  through  the 
1917-18  Avinfer  unscathed  in  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  and  is  known  to  be  hardy  as 
far  north  as  central  New  Hampshire  and 
in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  On  Long  Island 
there  are  a  inimber  of  fine  specimens,  also 
in  the  HunneAvell  Pinetum,  Welle.sley, 
Mass.,  and  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  But 
undoubtedly  the  larg(>st  by  far  in  America 
is  on  {\w  estate  of  the  late  Dr.  George  Hall, 
Bristol,  R.  I. — a  tree  tAventy-tAvo  feet  high 
aiul  oiu!  hundred  and  tAventy  feet  round,  but 
unfortunately  in  poor  henllli. 

In  .Japan  Taxus  cuspulata  is  found  scat- 
tered through  Avoods  and  over  the  country- 
side from  the  south  to  the  extreme  north, 
but  is  nowhere  common.  I  saw  more  of  it 
in  Hokkaido  than  anywhere  else,  but  even 
there  it  is  now  rare.     Its  wood  is  useful  for 
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PROFITABLE  FURS   FROM  ANIMALS 
THAT  LIVE  NEAR  BY 

SAID  the  little  boy,  looking  at  the 
caged  leopard,  "Mother,  how  can  a 
mere  animal  afford  to  wear  such  expensive 
fur?" 

The  furs  that  the  mere  animals  are 
wearing  have  this  year  been  more  ex- 
pensive than  ever  before;  and  trappers, 
both  professional  and  amateur,  have 
therefore  had  still  stronger  incentives  to 
ply  their  craft.  The  young  trapper  natur- 
ally believes  that  the  rarer  and  more 
remote  animals  are  those  that  yield  the 
greatest  profit;  this,  however,  says  Dick 
Wood  in  Field  and  Stream,  is  not  the  case; 
on  the  contrary,  he  continues, 

The  money  furs  are  the  ones  that 
happily  are  the  most  numerous  and  widely 
distributed.  First  on  the  list  is  the  muskrat, 
with  the  skunk  a  close  second,  and  mink, 
opossum,  aijd  coon  following  in  about  the 
order  named.  In  New  York  State  the  fox 
is  third  on  the  list  as  a  money-maker,  but 
this  animal  is  not  so  widely  distributed,  and 
its  fur  in  a  Southern  State  is  worth  very 
little.  While  the  trapper  is  trying  to  catch 
one  fox,  the  same  effort  would  secure  a  half 
dozen  mink.or  coon.  So  there  you  are,  boy, 
go  after  the  furs  that  pay,  and  if  you  suc- 
ceed in  getting  some  of  the  more  sly  ones, 
call  yourself  lucky. 

Many  boys  who  live  in  the  country  have 
had  their  earliest  experience  in  trapping 
with  the  soap-box  trap  for  the  savage 
chipmunk  or  fierce  squirrel,  the  figure-four 
trap  for  somewhat  larger  game,  and  simi- 
lar primitive  devices  that  cost  only  a  little 
time  and  labor.  But  the  more  advanced 
trappers'  outfit  need  not  be  elaborate. 
Thus  we  read: 

A  few  dozen  of  assorted  sizes  of  traps, 
a  small-caliber  gun,  belt-ax,  and  stretching- 
boards,  home-made,  will  start  any  one  off 
trapping  in  good  style.  The  greatest  asset, 
aside  from  reliable  traps,  is  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  wild-animal  habits.  This 
must  be  acquired  by  diligent  study,  fol- 
lowing up  their  trails  along  the  banks  of 
streams  and  in  the  woods. 

.  Every  honest  trapper  will,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  know  and*  observe  the  closed  sea- 
sens  and  trapping  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  laws  of  his  State. 

As  furs  are  usually  not  in  marketable 
condition  before  cold  Aveather  sets  in,  it  is 
r*rely  worth  while  setting  traps  earlier 
than  November  1.  But  in  the  preceding 
months  the  young  trapper  will  find  it  both 
interesting  and  advantageous  to  learn 
something  of  the  haunts,  lairs,  and  trails 
of  the  fur-bearers,  their  habits,  their  food, 
and  their  manner  of  procuring  it.  He  may 
also  build  bait-pens,  fix  trail-sets,  and 
make  stretching-boards  and  otherwise 
prepare  himself,  so  that  when  the  season 
opens  he  will  be  ready  to  set  out  and  tend 
his  trap-line.  Then  he  must  learn  just 
where  to  locate  his  traps  and  how  to  place 
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The  "Ace"  of  Truck  Radiators 


The   Modine    SPIREX  Radiator   is   regarded  as  the 
of  truck  radiators  because  of  its  great  strength  and 
increased  cooling  efficiency. 


"ace" 


A  spiral  strip  of  copper  in  each  air  cell  forces  the  air  against 
the  side  of  the  \A^ater  channels — holding  it  there  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  enable  it  to  absorb  far  more  heat  than  is  possible 
in  the  ordinary  radiator.  This  gives  the  Spirex  a  far  greater 
cooling  capacity  than  any  other  radiator  designed  for  this  service 
and,  in  addition,  it  provides  a  reinforcement  that  makes  for  great 
strength  and  great  durability. 

A  new  type  of  SPIREX  Radiator  can  now^  be  had  with  a 
sectional  construction.  Each  section  can  be  removed  or  put  on  in 
a  few^  minutes'  time.  By  removing  four  nuts  the  damaged  section 
can  be  slipped  off  and  another  put  in  its  place.  Think  of  the  saving 
of  time  and  repair  bills — besides  the  increased  number  of  days 
that  your  truck  is  kept  on  the  job. 

For  more  efficient,  more  economical  service,  make  sure  that 
the  truck  you  buy  is  equipped  -with  a  Spirex  Radiator. 


MODINE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Racine,  "Wisconsin 


II 
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Stops  as  quick 
as  a  cow  pony 

Garco  gets  a  hind  leg  hold  on 
your  brake  drums  that  there's 
no  getting  away  from. 

It's  as  tough  and  strong   as 

the  muscles  of  a  mustang.   And 

it's  got  more  endurance. 

Garco  is  made  of  specially  selected 
asbestos  fabric  with  wire  reinforcing, 
tightly  woven,  and  thoroughly  impreg- 
nated with  a  friction  that  retains  its 
gripping  power  for  months  of  hard 
service.  The  Garco  Dealer  is  worth 
looking  for. 

General  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Co. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH 


1:3  Printinff  Cheap 

\  nf^ Cards.circulurs,  lat)el>, book, paper.  PressSH. 

Zi,  fdZyLargerSiJ  Job  press  $10J.  Save  money.  Print 
>-ioVU?ri'for  others,  big  profit.  All  easy,  rules  sent. 
^&  -Sfim  Write  factory  for  press  catalog.T  YPI';,cards, 
^etc.  THEPRESSCO..    D-23,  Meriden.Conn. 


Moisten  Your  Air 

You  can  prevent  colds,  relieve  ca- 
tarrh, preserve  furniture,  woodwork 
and  plants  and  cut  coal  bills  with  a 

BODDINGTON 

HUMiDiFlER 


ttacbed  to  your  radiators  aadreKis* 
tcTH.    Restores  6  quarts  of  water 
to  the  air  daily.    Sold  by  Hard- 
ware and   Department   Stores, 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you, 
Bcnd  for  free  trial  offer. 

GEO.  W.  OrCNER  MFG.  CO. 
401  MonlicelloAve.,  ChicaQO.  III. 


FOR  m  MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


tCiAR.5 

-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST.^— 
Since    17S6 

—One  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  alto — the  Evans' 

products  have  been  popular  with  the  American  people. 

The  life  work  of  four  generations  Is  embodied  In 


A 

.Subslanti*! 

Satitfying 
"Soft" 
Hone 
Drink 


A  REAL 
Beveraut 
(or  Good 
Drinkers 
Brimful  of 
Pleaiure 
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rORMERLY  KNOWN  ASCHLCONAtVANSALE 

A  delicious  "liread  and  Huttfr"  hi'veraue  with  a  smack 

all  itH  own 

ProRrz-whivr  IIot<-l'<,  Kuitaurantn   and  l)<-ali-rs 

C.  H.  KVAN.S  &  SONS  HUD.SON,  N    Y. 


and  conceal  them  to  insure  a  catch;   for, 
says  the  WTiter: 

This  knowledge  is  the  whole  secret  of 
trapping.  An  expert  trapper  knows  by  the 
"signs"  just  where  a  particular  animal 
will  i)lant  its  feet,  and  there  he  sets  a  trap, 
well  couceal(>d  with  tine  leaves  or  an\'  other 
light  material  common  to  the  surroundings. 
The  trap-jaws  should  invariably  be  parallel 
with  the  direction  of  approach  whether 
in  a  trail  or  den;  set  otherwse,  the  animal 
may  step  across  the  jaw  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  knocks  the  foot  out  in  closing.  Any 
miss-catch  will  alarm  the  animal  and  "edu- 
cates" it  to  the  trapper's  ways. 

How  the  sly  mink  and  the  wily  racoon 
may  be  outwitted  is  told  as  follows,  with 
some  especially  interesting  information 
regarding  the  coon: 

Mink  and  coon  are  most  successfully 
trapt  in  "blind"  sets  in  their  trails  along 
streams,  especially  during  the  forepart  of 
the  season.  The  mink  makes  a  track 
similar  to  a  cat,  differing  in  being  smaller 
and  more  pointed;  the  coon  makes  a  small 
baby's-foot  track.  They  can  be  found  in 
the  mud  along  the  banks,  and  the  trail 
should  be  followed  until  a  tree,  stone,  or 
drift  obstruction  narrows  it  sufficiently  to 
set  a  trap  with  the  assurance  an  animal  will 
step  in  it.  If  such  a  place  can  not  be  found 
stick  up  sticks  or  camouflage  a  barrier 
with  stones  or  chunks  of  M'ood,  leaving  a 
space  just  wide  enough  for  the  animal  to 
pass.  In  this  space  hide  your  trap.  The 
mink  is  a  keen-nosed  animal  and  wiU  shy  of 
human  odor  or  signs.  A  good  No.  1  trap 
will  hold  it,  but  it  is  safer  to  use  a  No.  1 3^ 
or  115,  which  sizes  wiU  also  hold  the  coon. 

A  good  set  for  almost  any  animal,  and 
particularly  the  coon,  is  made  as  follows: 
Near  a  trail,  stream,  or  lake  shore,  where 
fur-bearers  travel,  build  a  horseshoe-shape 
pen,  using  stones,  chunks,  or  dead  sticks, 
and  leave  the  entrance  just  wide  enough  for 
the  largest  animal  to  enter.  Place  a  sucker 
or  red  squirrel  in  the  back  end  of  this 
cubby  pen  for  bait  and  set  your  trap  at  the 
entrance.  If  the  pen  is  covered  over, 
crows  and  whisky-jacks  will  not  steal  the 
bait,  nor  wiU  it  be  snowed  over.  In  trap- 
ping land  animals,  it  is  better  to  fasten  the 
trap  chain  to  a  small  bush  or  pole  that  the 
animal  can  move  if  the  trap  is  staked,  the 
animal  gets  a  "dead"  pull  that  facilitates 
escape. 

If  you  can  secure  a  live  fish  (trout  best) 
and  tie  it  to  a  stake  in  shallow  water  where 
coon  and  mink  feed,  setting  a  triangle  of 
traps  around  the  lur(>,  a  catch  is  assured. 
The  coon  has  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  that 
is  often  taken  advantage  of  by  the  trapper 
this  way:  Tie  a  pearl  button,  clam-sh(>ll,  or 
piece  of  bright  tin  cut  fish-shape  to  a  trap- 
pen  and  set  it  in  the;  riffles  where  the 
coon  wades,  hunting  crawfish  and  mussels. 
Whether  incited  by  curiosity  or  camou- 
flage into  believing  the  bright  object  a 
fish  or  clam,  Mr.  (^oon  is  pretty  apt  to 
slap  his  paw  down  on  the  glittering  lur(> 
the  first  moonlight  nigiit. 

Opossums  and  skunks  are  easily  trapt 
at  the  entrances  to  their  burrows,  dens, 
and  shicping-places. 

Muskrats  are  generally  the  young 
trappers'  first  profilabh;  game,  and  an; 
caught  by  setting  traps  at  their  feeding- 
places  and  at  the  foot  of  (licir  slides  on  the 


banks  of  streams  and  ponds.  When  musk- 
rat  skins  were  marketable  at  only  ten  cents 
apiece,  they  were  scorned  by  ambitious 
trappers;  but  since  they  have  brought 
as  much  as  a  dollar,  and  in  some  cases 
two  dollars  each,  muskrat-trapping  has 
had  a  decided  boom. 


THE    WONDERFUL  THIRD   EYELID  IN 
[BIRDS  AND   REPTILES; 

HUMAN  beings  and  most  animals  have 
only  two  eyelids,  but  birds  and  rep- 
tiles have  three,  two  that  move  up  and 
down,  as  do  our  own,  and  a  third  which 
moves  like  a  curtain  from  the  inner  corner 
over  the  eyeball.  In  our  eye-sockets 
there  are  two  sets  of  muscles,  those  that 
move  the  ball,  six  in  number,  and  those  that 
lift  and  lower  the  lids.  The  third  eyelid 
seen  in  birds  and  reptiles  has  its  own  set 
of  muscles. 

The  World  Magazine  Section  (New  York) 
contains  excerpts  from  an  interesting 
address  on  the  third  eyelid  delivered  by 
Sir  John  Sutton  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital 
in  London.  Describing  the  action  of  these 
eye  muscles  and  the  peculiar  effects 
produced,  he  said: 

The  muscular  mechanism  of  the  third 
eyehd  or  nictitating  membrane  of  birds 
is  easily  studied  in  a  turkey,  owl,  eagle,  or 
ostrich.  The  membrane  is  neatly  folded  in 
the  nasal  side  of  the  orbit  amd  lies  between 
the  e;/e  and  its  lids;  it  sweeps  across  the 
cornea  at  right  angles  to  the  eyelids.  A 
special  gland  supphes  fluid  to  facilitate  its 
movement.  It  is  amusing  to  watch  the 
movements  of  this  membrane,  especially 
in  big  birds.  In  the  owl  and  shoebiU  it  is 
pearly  white;  the  movements  are  very 
deliberate  and  give  these  birds  a  weird 
appearance. 

The  shoebill  is  very  grotesque  with  its 
huge  bill,  feathery  crest,  and  large  eyes, 
but  when  the  nictitating  membrane  glides 
across  the  eye  like  a  movable  shade  on  a 
lamp,  or  more  slowly  producing  crescent 
shapes  resembling  the  phases  of  the  moon, 
the  varying  shapes  are  singidarly  attractive 
and  unforgettable. 

The  muscles  that  work  the  nictitating 
membrane  are  lodged  within  the  orbit  and 
attached  to  the  globe;  they  can  be  easily 
dissected  in  big  birds  like  rooks,  owls,  or 
turkeys. 

In  the  crocodile  the  nictitating  mem- 
brane is  transparent,  and  when  the  brute 
is  under  water,  tho  the  membrane  is  drawn 
across  tlu>  eye,  he  can  watch  an  enemy  or 
an  intended  victim  with  advantage.  Para- 
phrasing "Ali(!e  in  Wonderland:" 

Quite  uiicoticenu'rl  he  seems  to  lie, 

Moves  neither  tail  nor  claws. 
But  wiieii  lie  winks  that  watchful  eye 

The  jicey  is  in  his  jaws. 

•  The  muscl(>s  which  mionc  llie  nictitating 
nujinbraiK!  of  lizards  are  even  more  modi- 
lied  than  those  of  birds.  In  some  lizards 
the  eyes  are  protected  by  sp(>cial  shields 
and  plates  dev(>lop(>d  from  scalers  and 
skin.  Ablepharus,  a  lizard  of  th(;  Trans- 
caspian  Desert,  has  tiu^  lower  eyelid  fused 
with  the  upijer;  it  is  transpar(>nt  and,  like 
a  window,  lets  in  ligiit,  but  <'xcl tides  sand. 
Tliis  niodification  of  the  eye-lids  is  of  use  to 
li/.ards  living  among  saiKJ.  When  tiie  South 
African  Fohh'  occupied  Luderitzbucht 
(now  Botlialand)  in  1914,  tho  dust  of  that 
remarkably  sandy,  diamond-strewn  desert. 
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sovereignty  to  Piume  under  the  League 
of  Nations,  according  to  a  memorandum 
recently  presented  to  Italian  Foreign 
Minister  Scialoia,  a  summary  of  which 
is  furnished  La  Nacion,  Buenos  Aires, 
by  its  Rome  correspondent. 

According  to  Madrid  advices,  a  state  of 
siege  has  been  proclaimed  throughout 
the  province  of  Catalonia,  as  a  result 
of  disturbances  connected  with  the 
recent  lockout  in  Barcelona. 

January  9. — The  revolutionary  movement 
in  Bulgaria  is  spreading  among  peasants 
and  workingmen,  according  to  Belgrade 
advices  received  at  Geneva. 
The  Austrian  Government  partially  con- 
fiscates private  fortunes  to  realize 
$2,400,000,000  to  pay  for  food  and  raw 
materials  purchased  in  foreign  countries. 

Influenza  is  spreading  throughout  Japan. 
There  are   1,000,000  cases  reported. 

1  An  appeal  to  the  American  people  to  aid 
7,000,000  Austrians  threatened  with 
anarchy  and  starvation  is  forwarded  to 
Washington  by  Baron  Eichoff,  head  of 
the  Austrian  peace  delegation. 

An  anti-Japanese  rising  breaks  out  in 
Korea,  according  to  a  Bolshevik  wire- 
less message  received  in  London  from 
Moscow. 

The  First  Chamber  of  the  Dutch  ParUa- 
ment  presents  to  the  Cabinet  a  mem- 
orandum suggesting  that  the  former 
Kaiser  be  requested  to  return  to  his 
own  country. 

January  10.— Japan  and  China  begin  ne- 
gotiations on  the  question  of  the 
restoration  of  Shantung  to  China,  ac- 
cording to  advices  received  in  San 
Francisco. 

January  11. — A  resolution  is  passed  at  a 
public  meeting  of  the  new  Fatherland 
League  in  Berhn,  urging  the  Germans 
to  turn  the  former  Kaiser  over  to  the 
AlUes  for  trial. 

Raymond  Poincare,  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  is  elected  Senator  for 
the  Department  of  the  Meuse  by  a 
vote  of  742  out  of  772  votes  cast. 

Six  hundred  persons  were  killed  at 
Barranca  Grande,  Mexico,  when  that 
place  was  destroyed  by  a  recent  earth- 
quake, according  to  dispatches  from 
Vera  Cruz. 

January  12.^A  Korean  national  army 
crosses  the  Siberian  frontier  into  Korea 
and  captures  En  Chin  from  the  Japanese 
provisional  Government,  according  to 
advices  received  in  Honolulu. 

Jews  killed  in  pogi'oms  in  the  Ukraine  up 
to  September  9,  1919,  are  estimated  at 
29,000  by  General  Jadwin,  of  the 
United  States  Army,  in  a  report  on 
his  tour  of  inspection  of  that  country, 
ti'ansmitted  to  the  Senate  by  President 
Wilson. 

January  13. — A  number  of  persons  are 
killed  or  wounded  in  Berlin  when  the 
troops  fire  upon  demonstrators  trying 
to  rush  the  Reichstag  entrances  in  pro- 
test against  a  new  labor  bill  to  which 
there  is  much  opposition. 

Many  extremists  are  arrested  in  Madrid 
following  the  discovery  of  a  plot  to 
terrorize  the  capital  with  bombs. 

Dr.  Jose  Luis  Tammayo,  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  candidate  of  the 
Liberals,  is  elected  President  of  the 
Republic  of^Ecuador. 

DOMESTIC 

January  7. — Governor  Smith  of  New  York 
in  his  annual  message  to  the  legisla- 
ture urges  the  recision  of  its  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Prohibition  Amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution,  and  recom- 
mends the  submission  of  the  matter  of 
prohibition  to  a  referendum. 

The  formation  of  the  All  -  American 
Farmer-Labor  Cooperative  Commission 
is  announced  at  that  organization's 
offices  in  Washington.     It  is  an   out- 
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INVESTMENTS 

THE  solution  of   present  day  investment  prob- 
lems requires  accurate  information,  long  ex- 
perience and  sound  judgment. 

A  comprehensive  service,  affording  these  essential 
advantages,  is  furnished  by  our  Bond,  Note,  Stock 
and  Statistical  Departments  and  is  placed  at  your 
disposal  without  charge  or  obligation.  The  execu- 
tives in  charge  of  these  departments  will  gladly 
consult  with  you  personally  or  by  «iail,  regarding 
your  securities  or  the  investment  of  surplus  funds. 

Commission  Orders  Executed 


HORNBLOWER  &f  WEEKS 


BOSTON 

PORTLAND 

PROVIDENCE 


Investment  Securities 

Founded  in  1888 
Members  of  the  New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago  Stock  Exchanges 


NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO 

DETROIT 


INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

We  Specialize  in  Government  bonds  and 
other  investment  securities.  This  firm  was 
founded  in  1865  and  we  have  always  endeav- 
ored to  recommend  to  our  clients  conservative 
investments.  As  members  of  the  New  York 
and  Boston  Stock  Exchanges  we  are  pre- 
pared to  execute  orders  for  the  purchase  or 
sale  of  securities  on  a  cash  basis  in  large  or 
small  amount. 

^  circular  describing  several  issues 

of   desirable    investment    securities ; 

will  be  sent  on  request. 

Kid.  d-  e  Jk*.  Pe  ala  o  djy  &  Co. 


BostojA. 


JSTewVo^lc 
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7^^  CONTINENTAL^/:^ 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

GHICAGO 

THE  utmost  in  bank  and  trust 
facilities  for  American  manu- 
facturers, merchants,  banks  and 
individuals. 

Continental  and  Commercial 
NATIONAL    BANK 

Continental  and  Commercial 
TRUST    &    SAVINGS    BANK 

Continental  and  Commercial 
SECURITIES    COMPANY 

Continental  and  Commercial 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  COMPANY 

208  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


RESOURCES  OVER  $500,000,000 


Mid 


growth  of  the  recent  farmer-labor  con- 
ference in  Chicago,  and  has  for  its  object 
the  solution  of  the  high  cost  problem 
through  cooperative  buying,  produc- 
tion, and  distribution. 

The  New  York  Assembly,  as  its  first  act 
after  organizing,  suspends  five  Socialist 
members,  pending  their  trial  on  charges 
of  being  opposed  to  the  organized 
Government  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Renewed  activity  and  more  determined 
cooperation  in  all  departments  of  the 
Government  in  the  campaign  to  hunt 
down  radicals  are  reported  from  Wash- 
ington. Representative  Johnson,  of 
Washington,  introduces  a  bill  in  the 
House  which  would  make  every  gov- 
ernment employee  an  agent  for  ferret- 
ing out  undesirables. 

A  resolution  is  offered  in  the  Maryland 
legislature  declaring  the  assent  of  that 
body  to  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to 
be  withdrawn. 

January  7.-^By  a  vote  of  1,139  to  221,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  coal-miners  in  con- 
vention at  Columbus,  indorse  the  ac- 
tion of  the  international  officers  in 
calling  off  the  'strike  and  agreeing  to 
the  President's  proposal  providing  for 
a  fourteen  per  cent,  increase  in  wages. 

A  new  star  is  discovered  in  the  Milky 
Way  by  Miss  Joanna  C.  S.  Mackie,  of 
the  Harvard  College  Observatory  staff, 
the  thirty-fifth  discover^'  of  its  kind  in 
the  historj'  of  astronomy,  and  the 
nineteenth  to  the  credit  of  the  Har- 
vard Observatory. 

Governor  Beeckman,  of  Rhode  Island, 
signs  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  ratifying  the  Woman 
Suffrage  Amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

January  8. — The  steel  strike  is  officially 
declared  off.  W.  Z.  Foster,  who  took 
a  leading  part  in  its  organization, 
resigns  his  office  as  secretary  of  the 
steel  workers'  committee. 

The  New  York  Assembly  prepares  to  try 
the  five  Socialist  members  who  have 
been  suspended.  Proposals  are  also 
under  consideration  to  enact  legislation 
barring  Socialists  from  holding  public 
office  and  pre\enting  a  political  party 
holdi.^g  to  the  tenets  of  the  Socialist 
part  '    'rom   participating  in  elections. 

The  Aciantic  Fleet  starts  from  its  ren- 
dezvous off  the  Virginia  capes  for 
Guantanamo,  Cuba,  for  winter  maneu- 
vers and  target  practise. 

Ten  indictments  for  manslaughter  are 
returned  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  against 
persons  believed  to  b(>  responsible  for 
sales  of  "whisky,"  said  to  have  con- 
tained wood-alcohol  and  thought  to 
have  caused  the  deaths  of  more  than 
sixty  persons. 

The  Post-office  (^ommittee  of  the  House 
reports  a  bill  calling  for  a  Post-offic(i 
appropriation  aggregating  I4G1,72S,- 
368  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  This  is  the 
largest  ai)propriation  on  recoi'd,  asked 
for  by  the  Post-office  Department. 

January  9. — Charles  K.  Hughes  writes 
Speaker  Sweet,  of  th(<  New  York  As- 
sembly, condemning  the  action  of  that 
body  ni  suspending  five  Socialist  mem- 
bers, stating  that  it  is  an  act  "opposed 
to  the  fundamental  i)rinciples  of  our 
government." 

The  st(>el  strike  is  said  to  have  cost  the 
Pittsburg  district  .«348. 157,210.  The 
loss  to  the  workers  in  wages  amounts 
to  $48,0()r),0()(). 

January  10. — The  House  for  the  .second 
time  in  two  months  l)ars  Victor  L. 
H(!rg(>r  from  taking  his  seat  in  Congress. 
Tlie  vote  is  328  to  (i. 

S(HTetary  Glass  in  a  l(>tter  to  (he  House 
Ways  and  Means  Coniniittee  urges  the 
United  States  to  supply  Austria,  Poland, 
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and  Armenia  with  $150,000,000  worth 
of  foodstuffs  within  the  next  few  months 
to  save  the  people  of  those  countries 
from  starvation. 

The  Socialists  of  the  Fifth  Wisconsin 
District  once  more  renominate  Victor 
L.  Berger  as  a  candidate  for  Congress, 
within  a  few  minutes  after  receiving 
word  of  his  being  denied  a  seat  in  the 
House. 

An  antisedition  bill  prescribing  severe 
penalties  for  acts  or  propaganda  ad- 
vocating the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  force  or  violence  is  passed  by 
the    Senate. 

January  1 1  .—The  Democrats  in  the  Senate 
decide  to  disregard  President  Wilson's 
plea  to  the  Democratic  leaders  at  the 
Jackson-day  dinner  to  make  the  Peace 
Treaty  the  issue  at  the  Presidential 
election.  They  expi-ess  themselves  as 
desirous  of  doing  everything  they  can 
to  affect  a  compromise  on  resei'vations 
that  will  secure  early  ratification. 

.January  12. — By  a  vote  of  71  to  .33  the 
New  York  Assemblj'  defeats  an  at- 
tempt to  reseat  the  five  SoeiaUsts  re- 
cently ousted  from  that  body. 

Representative  Nuhring,  of  Indiana,  in- 
troduces a  bill  which  would  make  Victor 
L.  Berger  ineligible  for  election  to  either 
House  of  Congress. 

The  coal-strike  settlement  commission 
at  its  first  formal  session  receives  as- 
surances from  the  miners  that  its 
findings  will  be  unreservedly  accepted. 
The  operators  inform  the  commission 
that  they  are  not  ready  to  proceed  with 
the  hearing  until  more  information 
regarding  the  proposed  work  of  the 
commission  is  furnished  them. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  denies 
the  motion  filed  on  behalf  of  the  Retail 
Liquor  Dealers'  Association  of  New 
Jersey  to  institute  suit  to  test  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  Oregon  legislature  ratifies  the  Wo- 
man Suffrage  Amendment,  being  the 
twenty-fifth  of  the  thirty-six  State 
indorsements  necessary  to  make  the 
amendment  part  of  the  Constitution. 

January  13. — Representatives  of  twenty- 
.  six  national  organizations  appeal  to 
.  President  Wilson,  Senator  Lodge,  and 
Senator  Hitchcock  for  immediate  rati- 
fication of  the  Peace  Treaty.  No  ques- 
tion was  raised  about  the  nature  of 
reservations,  or  amendments. 

The  National  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Prohibition  party  select  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  and  July  21,  as  the  place 
and  time  for  the  1920  national  con- 
vention of  the  party. 

The  Oregon  State  Senate  passes  a  joint 
memorial  to  Congress  urging  an  amend- 
ment to  the  National  Constitution  to 
prohibit  children  born  in  this  country 
of  Japanese  or  Chinese  parents  from 
becom'»:g  citizens  by  reason  of  their 
birth  in  the  United  States. 

Withdrawal  of  the  American  forces  from 
Siberia  is  authorized  by  President 
Wilson,  and  the  movement  of  troops 
will  begin  at  once,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  Secretary  Baker. 

The  House  by  a  vote  of  183  to  123  adopts 
a  resolution  calling  upon  Secretary  of 
War  Baker  to  furnish  complete  in- 
formation regarding  the  awards  of  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medals. 

The  coal  operators  agree  to  participate  in 
the  proceedings  and  to  abide  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  coal  strike  settlement  com- 
mission now  at  work  in  Washington. 

Federal  authorities  are  working  on  a 
program  to  provide  for  the  dependent 
famihes  of  radicals  who  were  deported 
on  the  Buford,  and  those  now  held  at 
ElUs  Island  for  deportation.  It  is 
said  that  twenty  famihes  in  New  York 
are  in  want. 


^wmmmwA' 


NOBLESSE 
OBLIGE 

THIS  Bank  was  given  into  the 
hands  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, with  ideals  of  integrity  and 
service  that  had,  since  its  founda- 
tion in  1803,  withstood  the  many 
periods  of  stress  in  the  life  of  our 
young  nation. 

THOSE  who  today 
carry  on  the  work 
of  the  Philadelphia 
National  Bank  in  serv- 
ing the  commerce  of 
the  city,  the  nation  and 
the  world,  are  thor- 
oughly imbued  with 
the  conviction  that 
ours  is  a  heritage  of 
traditions  of  probity 
and  helpfulness  that 
must  be  handed  on  to 
the  next  generation, 
not  only  intact,  but 
strengthened,  and  with 
added  lustre.  We  are 
inculcating  the  spirit  of 
noblesse  oblige  y  "rank 
imposes  obligation." 

How  can  we  serve  your  needs? 
THE 

PHILADELPHIA 

NATIONAL 

BANK 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


% 
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onYourHextSuit 


Read   This  Offer! 

Let  us  save  you  SIO  on  a  Real 
Tailored-to-Measure  Suit.  Our  low 
price:?  beo;in  this  year  at  $20.  On  our 
economical  plan  you  don't  have  to 
pay  a  prohil:)itive  price  for  your  suit. 
No  matter  what  style  or  what  grade 
you  select— S20,  S25,  $'io  and  up — we 
can  show  you  how  to  save  at  least 
SIO — never  less,  often  more.  It  is 
true  that  the  wool  shortage,  high  labor 
costs,  the  heavj'-  demand  and  limited 
supply  have  made  clothing  prices 
higher  than  ever  before.  But  our 
direct  plan  brings  your  suit  to  you  at 
practicall}'  wholesale  cost.  We  have 
no  agents,  no  salesmen,  no  dealers! 
Our  enormous  business,  bujnng  and 
selling  for  cash,  makes  every  penny 
go  for  real  qualit3\     There  is  no  waste. 


$20 


For     a    Real ! 
Tailored  -to . 
Measure  Suit  1 


Our   Special   No-Risk  Offer 

.Write  quickly  for  our  new  Spring  and  Sununer  Style  Book— it  is  free. 
Select  the  style  and  fabric  you  like  best.  Send  only  $3  deposit  with  your 
order.  We  will  make  the  suit  to  your  measurements  and  ship  it  to  you— 
all  tran^portntwn  charges  prepaifl.  Pay  balance  when  suit  arrives.  In  this 
way  you  can  see  for  yourself  that  our  clothing  is  all  or  even  more  than  we 
claun  for  it.  Like  thousands  of  others,  vou  will  be  delightfully  surprised  to 
find  that  it  is  still  possible  to  secure  clothes  of  good  dependable  materials, 
with  splendid  workmanshij),  and  finished  with  high  grade  trimmings  and 
hnmgs,  at  such  remarkal)ly  low  prices.  You  will  find  they  fit  you  to  a 
"T,"  that  they  wear  well  and  give  complete  satisfaction.  You 'can  take 
your  place  among  the  })est-dressed  men  about  you,  with  the  added  pleasure 
of  having  done  it  at  small  cost. 


FREE 


OUR   NEW    SPRING 
AND  SUMiVIER  STYLE 


BOOK 


With  prices  of  clothes  soaring 
great  guide  to  gelling  full  value 
Summer  Style  Bf)ok  is  just  off 
the  press.  It's  brimful  of  the 
season's  leading  styles  and  a 
wide  section  of  the  favorite 
fabrics,  fancy  wool  worsteds, 
cassimeres  and  wool  serges.  A 
wonderful  sh(n\ing  of  Men's 
Furnishings  at  amazingly  low 
prices.  Hats  and  Shoes  are  also 
included.  Many  of  our  cus- 
tomers find  that  the  savings 
they  make  on  their  suits 
suj)ply  their   furnisliing  needs. 

We  Pay  All  SHIPPING   CHARGES 


skyward  everywhere  you  can't  afford  to  be  without  this 
tor  your  clothes  money.       Our  beautiful  new  Spring  and 


Bernard-Hewitt    Co. 
430  So.  Green  St., 


Desk     T-81 
ChicsKO,  III. 


I 
I 

Plea.sc  wn<l   me  your  new   tiicn's 
wear  .Spring  and  Summer  Style  bo>ik  | 
with  samples  of  latest  woolens  and  I 
full  d'rtails  of  your  iilau.  ' 

I 
I 


Ofher  Bargains  from  Our  Catalog 


COLLARS 


Six   for 

95c 

lllii-ilrati-il  in  catiiloK.  Tour-ply, 
luiinl  hiiimlcrcd  slifl  or  soft  collars, 
21  (lirfcr<'nt  styles  to  select  from, 
selliiiK  everywhere  now  at  2.5ceach. 
We  sell  tlieiii  at  six  for  fl.lc.  In 
orderiiiK.  state  size,  niiiiilKr  and 
style  (le'^irc'l. 


TIES 


LARGE  FOUR-IN-HANDS 
3  for  $1.35 


Larue  imperial  shai)e,  flare  and 
foiir-in-hand  ties,  beautiful  striped 
and  flowered  effects,  hundreds  of 
patterns,  regular  .50c  and  7.5c 
values,  three  for  11.35.  Write  for 
tliiee.  -.Sent  without  any  money  in 
aiK  ance.     State  color  desired. 


SHIRTS 


Satin  Stripe 
3  for    $5.60 

(■(Uaranteed  i'-i  sliirts.  latest  iffr(  Is 
in  hroad  satin  or  silk  striijcs,  coat 
front,  soft  lurn-hack  cuffs,  hand- 
laundered  lK)dy.  Write  for  three 
at  our  low  i)rice,  3  for  $.5.(10. 
Send  no  money  in  advanc  e.  .State 
size  of  neckljand  in  ordering. 
Choice  of  hlaik.  Iilu<- ;uid  I:i\ciK!cr 
St  ripcs. 


HOSE 


Silk   Lisle 
6   PAIRS    FOR   $2.25 

DouIjIc  S|)un  Silk  Lisle  sock,  made 
of  mercerized  yarn.  IliKh  spliced 
heel  and  douhle  sole.  Medium 
heavyweixht.  Colors,  black,  tan, 
navy,  pearl,  white.  .State  size.  38c 
a  iiair.  Write  for  6  pairs  at  12.25. 
.No  money  with  order. 


Name  ^^^^^^m^^^^^^^^^m^^^^ 

"""""' I    J    1_H    ^f^^^l 

i'A^T    T-sV^ 


430  S.Green  St..Chicago. 


Large    Percentage. — Fathkr — "  How 
many  people  work  in  your  office?  " 

Son     (Governiueut    employee) — "  Oh, 
about  half  !  " — Bystander. 


Useful  Swain.—"  Darling,  my  heart  is  a 
volcano  !  " 

"  Say,  that's  lucky  !  The  furnace  isn't 
working  to-day." — La  Ba'ionnette  (Paris). 


Or  a  Howling  Wilderness. — "  Now  that 
you  have  heard  my  daughter,  where  would 
you  ad\ise  her  to  go  to  take  singing  lessons?" 

"  To  any  thinlj'  populated  district." — 
London  Opinion, 


The   Right   and    Left   of  Bolshevism. — 

Lenine  says  that  "  when  he  is  executed, 
we  shall  see  that  he  was  right."  We  shall 
be  much  more  concerned  to  see  that  his 
pal    Trotzky    isn't    left. — London    Passing 

Show. 


Modern    Ups    and    Downs. — "  I    am    a 

student   and  would  like  to  know  if  you 
could  take  me  on  as  a  bricklayer?  " 

"Bricklayer?  No!  We  might  start  you 
as  an  architect  with  a  chance  of  working 
your  way  up." — Korsaren  Christiania. 


New     Threat     to     the     Poor. — Char — 

"  Sorry  to  inform  you,  mum,  as  I  sha'n't 

be  able  to  come  no  more." 

Lady — ■"  And  why  not,  Mrs.  Bouser?" 
Char — •"  Can't    afford    it,    mum.     Me 

'usban'  says  if  I  earns  any  more  money 

'e'll    'ave    to    pay    income-tax." — London 

Punch. 


More    Evidence    of    Immortality. — "  It 

must  suffice  for  a  justification  of  our  speak- 
ing of  him  here  that  in  our  own  con- 
viction, and  in  the  conviction  of  many 
with  a  better  title  to  express  it  than  our- 
selves, Auguste  Renoir  was  at  the  time  of 
his  death  the  greatest  of  all  living  painters." 
— London  Alhenceum. 


Quick  Thinking. — "  Yes,"  said  Hawkins, 
who  had  purchased  some  old  silver  at 
auction,  "  this  is  the  old  Hawkins  family 
plate." 

"  Indeed,"  said  his  guest;  "  but  surely 
this  is  an  *  A  '  engraved  on  it." 

"  Is  it?  Oh-er-yes,  of  course.  The 
original  Hawkinses  were  EngUsh,  you 
know." — Boston   Transcript. 


Kindred  Souls.  —  "  Mama,  this  paper 
says  that  cattle  when  with  other  cattle 
eat  more  and  fattcui  better  than  when  kept 
alone." 

"  Y«^s,  my  child.     1  guess  that  is  right." 
"  Well,  mama,  we  must  be  like  cattle." 
"  Why,  what  do  ytm  mean,  child?" 
"  We  always  have  more  to  eat  and  eat 
more  when  we  have  company." — Yonkers 
Sidlcsniaii. 


(ieorge's  Handicap. — A  certain  Senator, 
d('l)l()ring  tlu*  dishonest  methods  of  one 
type  of  business  man,  once  said,  with  a 
smile:  "  It  all  brings  hack  to  me  a  dialog 
I  oncti  h(>ard  in  a  Southern  school.  '  Chil- 
dr(>n,'  said  tlu^  teacher,  'bo  diligent  and 
stedi'a-st,  and  you  will  succeed.  Take  the 
case  of  (jeorg(^  Washington,  whoso  birthday 
wo  are  soon  to  ('elebrat(\  Do  you  remember 
my  (filing  you  of  t  he  great  difTiculty  George 
Washington  had  to  contend  with?  '  '  Yes, 
ma'am,'  said  a  little  boy.  '  He  couldn't 
tell  a  lie.'  '"     San  Francisco- Argonaut. 
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Try  to  induce  your  driver 
to  run  a  truck  without  it 


Take  your  driver  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Clydesdale  dealer  and  arrange  for  a 
demonstration. 

Let  the  dealer  show  the  man  who  handles 
your  trucks  how  Clydesdale's  Automatic 
Controller,  "The  Driver  Under  the  Hood", 
eliminates  a  racing  engine  with  its  consequent 
tearing  strains;  permits  a  fixed  speed  under 
practically  every  driving  condition  without 
the  use  of  throttle  or  accelerator. 

Let  him  have  the  proof  of  the  savings  ef- 
fected by  this  simple  instrument  —  how  it 
practically  prohibits  stripping  of  gears,  saves 
tires  and  gasoline  and  reduces  the  wear  and 
tear  on  the  truck  to  a  remarkable  extent. 

He  will  tell  you  why  Clydesdale  is  the  great- 
est truck  for  the  driver — why  the  Automatic 
Controller,  an  exclusive  patented  feature, 
coupled  with  a  truck  which  has  proved  its 
every  unit  thru  eight  years  successful  building, 
makes  the  most  profitable  investment  for  you. 

Take  stock  in  the  proof  of  others.  The  Chi- 
cago Artificial  Ice  Company,  W.  N.  McAbee 
Power  Company,  Hawkeye  Fuel  Company,  of 
Spokane  and  many  others  have  selected  Clydes- 
dale in  vigorous  competitive  tests  because 
Clydesdale  outperformed  its  competitors. 


One  to  Five  Tons  Net  Load 


THE    CLYDESDALE    MOTOR    TRUCK 

CLYDE,  OHIO 


No  Other  Truck  Has  It 

'The  Driver  Under  the  Hood" 
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A  British 


s 


' '  The  Little  Nurse 
for  Little  Ills." 

MENTHOLATUMalso 
soothes  and  softens  chap- 
ped, roughened  hands;  relieves 
chilblains  and  cracked  lips; 
stops  colds — almost  over-night. 


um 

Alwayi  made  under  this  signature  ■J¥-vl:^Vtfc&^ 

heals  gently  and  soothingly  as  v^ell 
as  quickly,  and  is  perfectly  safe  and 
harmless  to  the  skin.  Antiseptic,  too. 
Invaluable  for  cuts,  burns  and  for 
many  other  little  ills. 

At  all  druggists'  in  tubes,  25c.  Jars,  23c,  50c,  $1 . 


The  Mentholatum  Co. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.     ^ 


The  New  Hardy  Dwarf  Edging  and  Low  Hedge 

Oriqinators  and  Introducers; 

The  Elm  City  Nursery  Company 
Woodmont   Nurseries 
Box   203  New  Haven,  Conn, 

Senil  for  Box-Barberry    Folder  and 
Genenvl   Nursery  Catalogue 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  LAWN 

A  twenty-paRp  \nmh\ot  tellinK  what  to  do  CDCC 
and  how  U)  do  it.  Also  a  1  .'50-page  catalog.  rntU 
Will  help  you  beautify  your  home.  Write  today. 
IOWA  SEED  CO. I   Oepl.  44  Dea  Moines,  Iowa 


62  BREEDS 


PROFITABLE 

I'ure-Hrcd  Chick- 
eiiH,  Geese,  Ducks, 
Turkeys.  Hardy  Fowl.s.  Kki;h  and  Incuba- 
tors at  lowest  prie*iS.  I*i<>neer  Poultry  Form, 
Valuable  ponltrv  t)Ook  and  eataloe  FREE. 
F.  A.  NEUBERT,  Box  398  Mankato,  Minn. 


How  does 
your  garden  grow? 

You  may  have  good  luck  if  you 
buy  before  you  see  our  1920  cata- 
log, hxii—why  risk  the  success  of}  our 
(garden?  You'll  enjoy  looking  this 
book  over — send  a  postcard  today. 

THE  STORRS  AND  HARRISON  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen 
Box  20-A,  Painesville,  Ohio 


Protest. — America  ean-ies  its 
era,ze  for  prohibition  too  far  when  it  pro- 
hibits a  world  peace. — London  Opinion. 


Inevitable  Question. — Lady  Candidate 
FOR  Parliament — "  I  am  now  ready  to 
answer  any  questions." 

Lady  Voter — "  Where  did  you  get 
that  ripping  hat?  " — Le  Rive. 


Heavy  Time. — Dobbs— "  Time  must 
hang  heavily  on  your  hands," 

NOBB.S— "  Why?  " 

Dobbs — "  Well,  you  wear  such  a  large 
wrist-watch." — London  Tit-Bits. 


One  Satisfaction. — "  What  do  you  think 
of  the  two  candidates?  " 

"  Well,  the  more  I  think  of  it  the  more 
pleased  I  am  that  only  one  of  them  can 
be  elected." — Michigan  Gargoyle. 


New  Explanation. — "  Why  do  they  call 
Santa  a  myth?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  little  girl 
who  lisps.  "  I  thought  maybe  it  was 
short  for  '  Mithter.'  " — Washington  Star. 


Taking  a  Chance. — "  I  want  a  pound 
of  butter." 

"The  best?" 

"  What  was  the  last  I  had?  "    ' 

"  The  best."  ; 

"  Give  me  a  pound  of  the  other." — 
Tyr.ihans,  Christiania. 


More  Preparedness. — "  The  next  war 
will  be  fought  with  bacteriologists,"  says 
Captain  Wedgwood  Benn.  The  report 
that  the  Army  Council  has  already  ordered 
the  Royal  Engineers  to  construct  a  couple 
for  experimental  purposes  is  declared  to  be 
premature. — London  Punch. 


Beginning  and  End. — Mrs.  Bacon — 
"  Do  you  remember  the  night  you  pro- 
posed marriage  to  me,  Henry?  " 

Mr.  Bacon — "  Oh,  yes,  very  well 
indeed." 

"  I  just  hung  my  head  and  said  nothing, 
didn't  I?  " 

"  You  did;  and  that  was  the  last  time 
I  ever  saw  you  that  way." — Yonkers 
Statesman. 


A  Large  Difference. — "  Say,  Bill,  you 
know  de  diffunce  b'tween  a  prophet  and  a 
profiteer?" 

'•  No,  Sam." 

"  Well,  when  a  prophet  says  de  world 
was  goin'  ta  end  last  Thursday  at  lunch- 
time  he  didn't  know  what  he  was  talkin' 
about,  but  when  a  profiteer  says  soap, 
sugar,  an'  shoes  will  be  higher  next  week 
he  knows  what  he's  talkin'  about." — New 
York  World. 


Rum's  Seven  Cardinal  Virtues. — 

It  interfered  with  work — therefore  it 
promoted  the  play  instinct. 

It  made  healthy  people  si(!k — thereby  in- 
culcating tho  value  of  health. 

It  filled  tho  jails  Sunday  morning — 
thereby  saving  thousands  from  the  movie 
mania. 

It  wrecked  jiomes — in  that  way  hasten- 
ing the  hai)piness  of  those  unhappily 
W(;dd(;d. 

It  caused  th(»  tongucj  to  wag — thereby 
promoting  truth-telling. 

It  kept  late  hours — thereby  curing 
insomnia. 

It  f^ave  some  mcui  "  Dutch  courage" — 
whiiih  is  bett(!r  than  none. 
— lienjamin   De   Cnsseren  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun. 
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This  fascinating  col- 
lection of  six  dainty 
pink-packaged  Toilet 
Requisites,  all  in  a 
convenient  rose-tinted  box — fragrant, 
refined — will  appeal  at  once  to  you 
if  you've  ever  used 


OmCLTL 


\.^JUtnond 


In  winter  for  rough,  chapped  skin,  as 
in  summer  for  sunburn,  and  at  all 
times  to  cleanse,  soften  and  freshen 
the  skin,  there's  nothing  better  than 
Hinds  Cream. 

The    above    Hinds    Week-end    Box, 

50c  post  paid  in  U.  S. 

SAMPLES:  Be  sure  to  enclose  the  amount  required, 
but  do  not  send  foreign  stamps  or  money.  Hinds 
Honey  and  Almond  Cream  2c.  Both 
Cold  and  Disappearing  Cream  4c. 
Talcum  2c.  Trial  Cake  Soap  8c.  Face 
Pol»der,  sample  2c;    trial  size  I5c. 

Hinds  Cream  Toilet  Necessities  are 

selling  throughout  the  world. 

Mailed,  postpaid  in  U.  S.  A., 

from  Laboratory,  if  not 

— ;a   easily  obtainable. 

**^  A.  S.  HINDS 

241  West  St. 
^__  Portland 

_y^  Maine 

DATFMTC  Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
rMltniO.  EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION BLANK.  Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans&Co.,759Ninth,Washington,D.C. 


R,  er  f*  I  oe  !-•  ^  t  o  r- s 

SS  Different  Stqtes  and  Sizes 


^^ 


*ecdns] 


For  Profit  and 
Pleasure  f-^^"" 


lawn, 
roiidslde  or  o'her  non- 
productlvo  ground.  $100 
to  ♦SOO  per  acre  net  proflt; 
flue  shade,  too.  Write  for 
free  Nut  Book.  Ihirdy  Korthera  varieties.  Largest 
Northern  Pecan  Nursery  In  America. 
McCoy  Nut  Nurseries,     723  Old  Stste  Bink  Bldg.,    Evinsvllle,  lad. 


Bi4G3^i*den 


Send  $1.00  and  pet  $1.40  seed 
values.  14  Bid  10c  packets  of 
Beans,  Peas,  Beets,  Swiss 
Chard,  Carrot,  Radish, 
Spinach.  Lettuce,  Parsley, 
Okra,  Kohlrabi,  Tomatoes, 
Bin,  healthy  bearers.  A  Gar-  "i^ij 
den  of  Plenty  all  summer.  1;, 
Write  forSOc assortment.  Bis 
ni'w  seed  catalog  FREE. 
Address  Dept.  16. 

SI.  louls  Seed  Co. 

411WashlnglonA«G. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 

Readers  will  please  hear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
wilt  be  taken  of  anonymous  cojnmunications. 


"W.  L.  McL.,"  Norfolk,  Va.— "Altho  the 
leading  authorities  give  preference  in  the  spelling 
of  distributers  to  the  way  I  have  it  (witli  e  in  last 
syllable),  still  I  notice  that  practically  all  tlie 
newspapers  and  even  high  grade  periodicals  spell 
it  with  o  instead  of  e  in  the  final  syllable.  Please 
explain." 

There  is  little  to  choose  between  the  two 
forms  distributor  and  distributer.  In  English  the 
suffixes  -or  and  -er  designate  both  "one  who" 
and  "that  which,"  and  both  forms  have  lived 
side  by  side  since  the  sixteenth  century.  There 
is  a  tendency  to-day  toward  restricting  the  use 
of  the  suffix  in  -or  to  individuals,  and  the  suffix 
in  -er  to  appliances.  Whether  or  not  tliis  tendency 
will  affect  the  spelling  of  such  words  as  respecter, 
rejecter,  carpenter,  grocer,  draper,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  other  like  terms,  time  alone  will  show. 
At  the  present  time,  the  -er  form,  so  far  as  those 
terms  are  concerned,  is  firmly  established.  But 
governor  is  used  both  of  the  man  and  the  mechan- 
ical regulator. 

Booksellor  would  jar  you  just  as  much  as 
carpentor  or  grocor,  and  if  you  were  to  write 
gnverner,  docter,  chanceller,  counscUer,  inspccter, 
the  world  would  write  you  down  as  illiterate.  The 
distinction  between  -er  and  -or  as  the  ending  of 
agent  nouns  is  purely  historic.  Orthoepically 
they  are  pronounced  alike. 

At  the  present  time  the  matter  is  in  a  state 
of  hopeless  confusion,  but  the  form  -er  has  the 
advantage  over  the  form  -or,  for  both  "one  who" 
and  "that  which,"  dating  back  to  1526. 

"F.  M.."  Charleston.  Mo.— "A  friend  from  the 
South  insists  that  'carry  a  girl  to  a  party'  is  just 
as  correct  as  'take.'  Of  course,  we  understand 
that  accompany  or  escort  are  preferable,  but  that 
does  not  clarify  the  'carry'  and  'take'  situation. 
Please  help  us." 

The  word  carry,  in  the  sense  of  "to  conduct, 
escort,  lead,  take  (a  person)  with  one"  is  archaic 
or  dialectal. 

"W.  C.  H.,"  Victoria,  B.  C.  Can.— "Is  the 
name  Holmes,  like  Smith,  the  name  of  a  calling — 
a  farmer?" 

The  answer  must  depend  upon  the  source. 
Some  members  of  the  Holmes  family  derived 
their  name  from  La  Iloulme  in  Seine-Inferieure, 
France,  others  from  Old  Norse  Hohne,  a  flat 
island.  There  are  in  the  Bristol  Channel  Flat 
Holme  and  Steep  Holme.  There  are,  in  Lancashire, 
places  called  Holmes  and  Le  Holmes,  from  which 
the  personal  name  has  been  derived.  The  first 
of  these  places  is,  the  Lexicographer  believes, 
to  be  found  mentioned  in  the  RotuH  Hundredorum 
(1274),  as  it  is  dated  1212  in  Harrison's  "  Surnames 
of  the  United  Kingdom."  The  second  bears 
the  date  1283. 

Old  English  holm  meant  the  sea  or  the  ocean. 
In  poetical  English,  it  also  meant  a  wave.  The 
Old  Norse  word,  spelled  originally  holmr,  denoted 
an  island  in  a  bay,  creek,  lake,  or  river.  It  was 
also  used  to  designate  riparian  land  or  meadow 
land  on  a  shore.  It  corresponded,  however, 
to  the  Old  Saxon  holm,  hill.  Thus,  we  find  that 
the  family  name  Holme  or  Holmes  designated  a 
dweller  on  an  island,  a  river  bank,  or  a  hill. 

To  bear  tliis  out,  we  have  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  for  902  a.d.,  the  Calcndarium  Inquisi- 
iionum,  1254;  the  Rotuli  Hundredorum,  1274; 
and  the  Placita  de  Quo  Warranto,  1292.  One 
Laurence  de  Holm  figures  in  a  Collection  of 
Lancashire  Fines,  published  in  1377.  Adam 
del  Holme  occurs  in  a  List  of  Yorkshire  Poll  Taxes 
1379. 

There  is  also  the  Medieval  English  word  holm, 
meaning  holly,  and  also  holm-oak,  used  to  mean 
evergreen  oak.  Many  of  the  Holme  names  in 
Medieval  records  refer  to  the  tree.  Thus,  to 
trace  the  origin  of  the  name  of  any  particular 
family  is  no  small  task,  especially  as  it  has  varied 
in  spelling,  ranging  from  the  original  Holm  to 
Halm  and  other  forms. 

;.  '-1^-  ¥•  9-  ^-V  Chicago,  lU.— "Which  phrase 
IS  correct—  one  hundred  pair  of  shoes,'  or  'one 
hundred  pairs  of  shoes'?" 

In  the  cant  of  the  shoe  trade  the  first  is  used; 
in  the  literature  of  the  land  the  second  only. 
Certain  words  denoting  a  quantity,  measure, 
weight,  or  the  like,  are  losed  in  the  singular  after 


The  United 
States  Gov- 
ernment is 
spending 
more  than 
twenty 
miUion  dol- 
lars in  San 
Diego  in 
permanent 
stations  for 
its  air,  land 
and  sea 
forces,  be- 
cau  se  of- 
ficial tests 
proved  the 
advantages, 
in  comfort 
and  effi- 
ciency, of  its 
equable  cli- 
mate and 
continuous 
sunshine. 


tVlHi 

— bubbles  over  all  the  time  at  San 
Diego,  California,  because  you 
can't  help  feeling  it  in  a  sunshine 
city  built  around  a  great  park, 
bordering  a  beautiful  bay  and 
looking  across  the  vast  distances 
of  the  warm  Pacific. 

It's  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in 
summer.  All  the  year  is  Springs 
time  to  the  85,000  residents  of  this 
thriving,  modern  city  where  roses 
and  geraniums,  in  January  as  in 
June,  climb  to  the  eaves  of  miles 
of  attractive  homes. 

With  every  recreation  of  land  and 
sea  all  the  year  Vound,and  hundreds 
of  miles  of  motor  roads  through 
upland  valleys  and  mountain  passes, 
Kving  here  costs  less  than  else- 
where, for  the  man  \vho  has  won 
a  competence  in  rigorous  climates. 

Every  day  is  an  adventure  in 
happiness  at 
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an  Diego 


Through  Pullman  service  is  operated  between 
San  Diego  and  Cliicago  over  the  new  San  Diego 
and  Arizona  Railway,  in  connection  with  the 
Rock  Island  and  Southern  Pacific  "Golden 
State  Limited."  A  delightful  mild  climate 
trip  tlirough  Imperial  Valley  and  magnificent 
scenery. 


This 
booklet 
tells  why. 
Sign  the 
coupon  and 
get  it  free  by 
return  mail. 


SAN  DIEGO-CALIFORNIA  CLUB, 

114  Spreckels  Bldg.,  San  Diego,  California 

Gentlemen: — I   should   '.ike  to  know   more  about  San  Diego, 
California.     Please  send  me  your  free  booklet. 


NAME STREET. 

CITY STATE. .. 


MotRerPins 

HerTaith 

toMusteroIe 

In  days  gone  by,  mother 
mixed  a  mustard  plaster 
when  father  had  bronchitis 
or  brother  had  the  croup, 
but  now  she  uses  Musterole. 
It  is  better  than  a  mustard 
plaster. 

She  just  rubs  it  on  the 
congested  spot.  Instantly 
a  peculiar  penetrating  heat 
begins  its  work  of  healing 
— and  without  fuss,  or  muss 
or  blister. 

Musterole  relieves  without  dis- 
comfort. 

The  clean  white  ointment  sets 
your  skin  a-tingle.  First,  you  feel 
a  glowing  warmth,  then  a  pleas- 
ant lasting  coolness,  but  way 
down  underneath  the  coolness, 
old  Nature  is  using  that  peculiar 
heat  to  disperse  congestion  and 
send  the  pain  away. 

Made  of  oil  of  mustard  and  a 
few  home  simples,  Musterole  is 
uncommonly  effective  in  treat- 
ment of  the  family's  little  ills.  It 
takes  the  ache  ou  t  of  grandfather's 
back.  It  soothes  sister's  headache. 
It  helps  mother's  neuralgia. 

Mother  pins  her  faith  to  it  as  a 
real  "first  aid." 

She  is  never  without  a  jar  of 
Musterole  in  the  house. 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend  it. 
30c  and  60c  jars — hospital  size   $2.50. 
The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
BETTER  THAN   A   MUSTARD   PLASTER 
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PATENT-3ENSE 

"c^i?  Book  for  Inventors  &  Mfrs? 

By  Return  Mail  FREE .  Write 
LACeV  fr  LaCEY.    Dept.  R,  WAshin3ton,I>.C 


FREE  Trial 

Piedmont  Red  CedarXbesIs 

|n*.,t''*'L  f  u  I  •- ,  W(.(.lf'ns 
aii'l  phinioH  fr-'Tn  moths, 
i-lc  FiiK'ft  trif I.         15 

(la.vtt' fr**p  trial.       \>novt 
fiorti  fjictr.rv.    W'rjlc  to- 
day /or  frcr  ciitalor. . 
PIEDMONT  KLi)  CEDAR  CHEST  CO..  Depl.  48.  Slalesville,  N.  C. 


THE  FAR  EAST  and  ROUND  the  WORLD 

I  hr  iii'jut  compfhcnHivir  toufh  ev«T  olfi-red; 

•  hre«-  t'#  fiftot-n  niortthfi;  undrr  thi;  [jer^onal 
,         „      .  ,  'lirfffiion   of  Dr.  M.  H.  Powers.    SuilinKn 

from  Han  hrarifi"-o  MnrrU  '.iU,  Juno  :J0,  Sopi.  2f>:  liun  in  Kuropc  In  nprinK 
of  1921.  WriU-  for  irirnrrndti'ifi  Knritju-nn  I'.hi-m  in  Ht.rirjif  utid  nurnmiT 
of  1»20.  JUJRKAU  OK  DNiVKUHITY  lUAVI-X.  Nkwton.  Mass. 

Send  these  Bungalow  Books 

Plan  FUTURE  HOMES  Now 

with  ECONOMY  PLANS 

of  CALIFORNIA  STYLES 

rr'.t.-()  J'»M  crjinfott,  hi:utjty 
an'lu(iii(«tjiljilily  toaiiyrlirriato. 
*'Jtfiir<'«iMilHllto  Till.  Ilom^i** 
uU  FlatiH.  |;»7(>i|  u<  t>^.OOU-tl 

"Tbf  N»n  Oatiinlnli" 

Cu  I'lann,  t:il)00  Ui  |20,U00-|1 

"Urnt  ('oa«l   lllltlKIlluw*** 

HO    I'larjH.  HMO    U>   (4600-tl 

K-ri'l   J2.S0  for  all   :i  iili'ivj  hooki  PPPC 
Hpcciiil    I'lftfiM.    hIho    r;araicit    folder*   ■^*-«'-« 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 


EXTRA    "Utile    Bungalowl"     40    Hlann,    f7r>0    U,    $3u'iU-  DO  eta. 

Mortru  back  if  riot  BalinJIifd 

r.  W.  ilTIIXWI.M,  *  (  O..   trrtillrmu.  41}  CalU.  Illrlr..  La,  iar.l^ii 


a  numerical  adjective;  as,  brace,  couple,  dozen, 
gross,  head,  pair,  score,  yoke.  We  say,  "three 
dozen  eggs  " ;  "  twenty  head  of  cattle  " ;  "  five  yoke 
of  oxen."  The  number  of  words  so  used  is  much 
less  than  formerly,  aud  tends  to  diminish.;  tlu'ce 
pairs  of  shoos  would  by  Very  many  persons  be 
preferred  to  three  pair. 

"F.  R.,"  Baker,  Ore. — "Ploaso  inform  mo  of 
th(!  source  of  the  following  quotation — 

"'The  time  has  come,'  the  Walrus  said, 
'To  talk  of  many  tilings.'" 

The  hues  are  from  Charles  Lutwidge  Dodgson's 
(Lewis  Carroll)  "Through  the  Looking-Glass." 

"H.  C.  N.,"  Hancock,  N.  H.— "Where  was 
President  Wilson  born,  and  when?" 

President  Wilson  was  born  at  Staunton,  Va., 
December  28,  1856. 

"T.  R.  P.,"  Portland,  Ark. — "Please  give  me 
the  soimd  of  'u'  with  two  dots  over  it,  usually 
used  in  foreign  names.  Also,  tell  me  how  the 
singer  Gluck's  name  is  pronounced." 

The  u  with  two  dots  over  it  represents  a  sound 
made  by  pronomiciug  i  (the  vowel-soimd  of  see), 
with  the  lips  at  the  same  time  fully  pursed  or 
roimded  as  for  whistling.  The  name  of  Alma 
Gluck  is  pronounced  gluk — u  as  in  full. 

"C.  B.,"  Port  Neches,  Texas.— "  Kindly 
advise  if  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  French  writer, 
was  of  negro  descent.  If  not,  I  will  appreciate 
any  information  relative  to  his  ancestors  that  is 
available." 

Alexandre  Dumas  (the  elder)  was  the  grandson 
of  the  Marquis  Alexandre  Davy  de  la  Pailleterie 
and  a  negress,  JNIarie  Cessette  Dumas,  both  of 
Santo  Domingo,  Haiti.  Dumas'  father,  Alexandre 
Davy  de  la  Pailleterie  Dumas,  was  for  a  time  a 
general  under  Napoleon.  Dumas'  mother  was 
Marie  Elisabeth  Labouret. 

"A.  C,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "Please  give  me 
some  information  concerning  the  word  promiscu- 
ous and  the  suggested  form  pcrmiscuous." 

The  word  promiscuous,  in  Latin  promiscuus, 
from  promiscco,  or  pro  and  misceo,  to  mingle, 
mix,  signifies  thoroughly  mixed  or  mingled. 
Promiscuous  is  appUed  to  any  number  of  different 
persons  or  objects  mingled  together.  A  promiscu- 
ous audience  is  an  audience  consisting  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  and  women.  A  multitude 
is  termed  promiscuous  as  characterizing  the  thing. 
The  word  also  means  "unrestricted  in  distribu- 
tion or  application;  not  restricted  to  one  or  to  a 
particular  one;  as,  promiscuous  intercourse." 
There  is  a  colloquial  meaning  of  tliis  term: 
"accidental;  casual;  incidental;  lacking  pre- 
meditation," but  the  language  does  not  contain 
any  such  form  as  permiscuous. 

This  form  is  commonly  characterized  as  a  Mal- 
apropism — Mrs.  Malaprop  is  the  lady  in  Sheri- 
dan's "Rivals"  who  .spoke  of  "the  allegory  of  the 
Kile,"  and  who  had  "no  delusions  to  the  past," 
and  who  "would  precipitate  one  down  the 
prejudice."  Mrs.  Malaprop's  mistakes  in  wliat 
she  calle<l  orthodoxy  have  often  been  repeated  in 
later  life  by  persons  who  were  as  headstrong  as 
"an  allegory  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile."  Per- 
miscuous is  the  accidental  transposition  of  sounds 
or  letters  or  the  parts  of  two  or  more  words  of  a 
sentence,  such  as  occurs  in  the  Spoonerism,  "How 
many  of  you  have  a  half-warmed  fish  in  your 
hearts?"  when  he  intended  to  ask,  "How  many 
of  you  have  a  half-formed  wish  in  your  hearts?  " 

'  "W.  C."  Washington,  D.  C— "Kindly  give 
me  some  information  about  the  origin  of  tlie  word 
coolie." 

Cootie  is  a  word  which  the  Scots  use  as  an 
adjective  to  describe  a  fowl  whoso  legs  are  covered 
with  feathers.  In  Shropshire  years  ago,  anything 
was  cootie  that  was  snug  and  comfortable  and 
cozy.  In  Gloucestershire  cootie  was  used  for 
wriggHng  and  s(iuiriiiiug.  Perhaps  the  word  is 
related  to  Sanskrit  kuti,  body,  or  to  Urudu  khulhi, 
scab. 

"A.  M.  W.,"  New  York.  N.  Y. — "Please  tell 
nie  when  the  word  croustadc  fh-st  appeanxl  in 
l)rint." 

The  form  crustadc  dates  from  1140,  and  may  l)o 
found  in  the  section,  "Ancient  Cookyry"  of 
"Household  Ordinances."  The  form  croustadc 
is  a  Frem-h  form  wliidi  was  recorded  by  llatzfcld, 
the  French  lexicographer,  as  being  in  use  in  liis 
time.  Hatzfeld  was  born  In  1824  and  died  in 
1900.  He  began  his  work  on  his  great  dictionary 
of  the  French  language  before  1890.  The  form 
crostuta  was  recorded  in  Florio's  "New  World  of 
Words"  in  1598. 


.Will  You  Accept  This 

\  HUMIDOR? 
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Size  of 
Humidor 

-^  10'/2x7'/4x4y4 
Your  FIRST  ORDER  for  50  Detrftk  Perfecto 
-  'K^rs  at  $3..^jO  l)i-int;s  you  this  metal  made, 
II  ihosany  tiiiiBlied.  handsome,  durable  huroU 
d  r.  lamofferinK  it  with  the  FIRST  ORDER 
**  !LY,  as  ail  inducement  for  you  to  try  my 
.  ars.  Its  v.ilue  prohibita  eivlDK  it  with  Any 
1     t  the  TRIAL  ORDER. 

Detrick's 
Perfecto  Cigars 

I    (  of  the   finest  possible  quality.  Imported 

1  Tiatra  wrapper, rich, aromatic.even  burnios. 

'      id  made  by  experts.  Direct  from  factory  to 

i.>ouiretthe   middleman's   profit.     Ciears 

>      ir  equal  cost  10c  each  ac  your  dealera. 

My  Proposition  g^tVck  •pJSe^.Sl  ^^t 

^3.50,  stating  color  preferred  and  I  will 
bcnd  with  the  cigars,  the  hu.-nidor  as  d«' 
■cribcd  above,  all  charges  prepaid.  Sam- 
ple these  cigars  just  as  freely  as  you  wiftht 
lit  your  friends  try  them;  If  they  are  not 
delighted  with  their  quality,  return  the 
iimaining  cii/ars  and  the  humidor  and  I  will 
Milling  pay  back  your  $3.50. 

V^ou  need  not  send  money  in  advance  if  yoa 
ti  I /e  commercial  rating  or  give  satUfactory 
I    lerence. 

I  am  so  sure  of  the  merit  of  m^  cigars,  so 
SI  i-e  you  will  want  to  smoke  them  regularly, BO 
I  I -e  they  will  give  you    the  best  emoke  you 
t\    r  had   for  ihe  money,  that  to    get  you  to 
Tl  ^  THEM,  I  am  giving  you  tbis  humidor. 
'Ihi     is   no  youthful   concern.    I    have   been  in 
bu  I'li'sa  thirty  years  and  refer  you  to  any  com* 
cuci(.ial  agency  for  my  financial  respoDfiibiUty. 
J.  F.  DETRICK,  Pros. 

DETRICK  CIGAR  CO. 
Tippecanoe  City, Ohio 

E>LACTSIZE-   Onorders  bevond  the  5th  Parcel  Post  Zone   add 
7oc  extra  for  delivery  of  humidor. 


This  is  a  Special  6j;r 


Til  is  od  u  ill  not  appear  again. 


GOLDEN 

At 


PECANS 


When  salted,  make  a  delicious  relisli  second  to 
none;  when  sugared,  a  dainty  confection  that  is 
wholesome  and  satisfying.  WhetherVoasted  and 
salted,  or  sugared,  or  eaten  from  the  shell,  you'll 
find  the  rare  and  delicate  flavor  of  the  pecan  the 
most  satisfactory  of  any  nut.  Let  me  send  you 
a  box  by  prepaid  parcel  post: 

I  lb.  Roasted  Pecan  Meats,  Salted,  fi.so 
I  lb.  Roasted  Pecan  Meats,  Sugared    1.50 

1  lb.  Whole  Meatsas  they  come  from 

the  shell 1.50 

2  H  lbs.  Medium  Size  Pecans  in  Shell 

(soft  shell  variety) i.oo 

All  prices  Include  postage  to  any  point 
in  V.  S.  Money  back  if  you  are  not 
pleased.    Address 

JIM  CLAITOR.  Pecan  Merchant 

Galveston,  Texas 


BRONZE  TABLETS 

Free  Book  of  Designs 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc. ,  556  We>t  27th  St.,  Dept.  L.  D.,  New  York 


MASON.  FENWICK  &  LAWRENCE 

PATENT    LAWYERS 

Washington,  D.  C.  New  York  Chicago 

Eftablished  over  half  a  century.  Correspondence 
invited.  We  have  recently  associated  with  us, 
three  former  members  of  the  Examining  Corps, 
U.  S.  Patent  OlTicc. 


Delivered  yL^I.  FREE 

Your  olioicc  o'   44  style*,  colors 

ami   Hi/.,  s    in   the    famous   line   of 

'RANGER"  biiyiles.    We  pay  the 

rr<iirlit  from  Chicago  to  your  town. 

30  Days  Free  Trial  ll^^lt 

l)icvcl(>  you  m-liit,  actiiul  riding  test. 

EASY  PAYMENTS   if  dcHirc'i),  nt  a 

Binall  mlvuni-e  over  our  Special  I'"ac- 

ti)ry-to-Klili'r  ciish  price.i. 

Ho  not  buy  until  you  get  our  grisat 

new  trial  offir   and  low   Kuctory- 

Dinct-To-UMlcr  terms  and  priicn. 

YlprC  KAMI'S,  HORNS,  pedals. 

I  IlltOsitigle  wheels  and  repair 

partB  for  allmaki'S  of  bieyrles  at 

half     UHUal    prices.      SEND     NO 

MONEY  litit  write  today  for  the 

liiir   new    C:it:il()g. 

CYCLE  COMPANY 

Dcpl.  S-172CHICAGO 


Rltfor 

Agontt 
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Boy*  make 
biff  money 
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Picked  By  the  Government 
Chosen  By  Big  Business 

GMC  3y4  to  1  Ton  Truck,  Through  Reliability  and 
Endurance  in  War  and  Every-Day  Commercial  Use, 
Wins  First  Place  as  High  Grade  All-Purpose  Truck 


Since  the  very  beginning  of  the  motor  truck 
industry  the  whole  country  has  been  looking 
for  the  all-around  Truck. 

Just  as  the  ordinary,  general-purpose  wagon 
is   the   evolution    into  a  standard  design   of 
many  varying   types,  men 
have  expected  a  standard 
all-purpose  truck  to  some 
day  be  developed. 


This  long-expected  product 
of  experience  in  truck 
building  and  truck  utility 
actually  has  arrived  in  the 
finished  and  proved  design 
of  Model  16,  GMC  K  to  1 
Ton  Truck. 

Its  makers,  as  happens  in 
many  a  success,  builded  bet- 
ter than  they  knew.  The  ^4 
ton  GMC  took  hold  and 
reached  out  away  beyond 
even  what  its  designers  had 
set  as  its  standard  of  utility. 

When  trouble  broke  out  on 

the  Mexican  border  it  was 

put  into  strenuous  ambulance  service.    When 

the   United    States  joined   the  Allies  in  the 

World  War  the  GMC  %  Ton  Model  was  put 

into   active   service   both  here   and  overseas 

with  high  credit. 

When  the  War  Department  sought  to  classify 
the  various  motor  trucks  according  to  a  fixed 


What  the 
Government  Did 


Adopted  GMC  Model  16  just 
as  it  stood;  as  the  AA  stan- 
dard for  all  military  purposes 
in  both  the  ^4  ton  and  1  ton 
classes.  Its  record  can  be  told 
by  any  returned  soldier. 

What  Big 
Business  Is  Doing 

Selecting  GMC  Model  16  in 
larger  and  larger  numbers  for 
both  ^4  ton  and  1  ton  require- 
ments, in  fleets  and  for  single 
truck  service,  proving  by  expe- 
rience the  correctness  of  the 
Government's  judgment. 


number  of  standard  models  this  GMC  ^ 
Ton  Truck  was  picked  as  it  stood  for  class 
AA  in  place  of  a  design  developed  by  Gov- 
ernment engineers. 

Again  the  GMC  ^  Ton  Model  had  measured 

up  to  the  need  —  it  had 
done  more,  for  its  great 
margin  of  safety  justified 
Government  engineers  in 
adopting  it  for  both  the  % 
ton  and  1  ton  classifications. 


GMC  Model  16  had  speed 
and  flexibility  for  the  great- 
est range  of  action  over 
roads  of  the  most  extreme 
character.  It  possessed  the 
super-strength  of  chassis 
and  developed  motive 
power  that  enabled  it  to 
qualify  in  the  one  ton  class. 

The  success  of  Model  16  is 
the  outcome  of  a  very  def- 
inite principle — the  princi- 
ple that  a  truck  will  yield 
in  service  only  according 
to  the  quality  in  its  construction. 

GMC  Trucks  are  made  by  the  General 
Motors  Truck  Company,  the  exclusive  truck 
making  unit  of  the  General  Motors  Corpo- 
ration. Behind  GMC  Trucks,  then,  is  the 
backing  of  the  strongest  and  most  important 
organization  in  the    automotive   industry. 


Model  16  is  only  one  of  the  GMC  Family,  every 
.member    of    which    has    equally    as    good   a    record. 


Cener^l  Motoi^ltadcsi 


General  Motors  Truck  Co 


Pontiac,  Michigan 
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Desks 

Files 

Safes 

Chairs 

Filing 

Sections 
Lockers 


What  a  Van  Dorn  Steel  Office 
Says  to  Your  Customers 

An  equipment  of  Van  Dorn  Steel  desks,  chairs,  system-fitted  safes,  letter 
files,  filing  cabinets  and  lockers  in  an  office  says  to  workers  and  visitors — 

Van  Dorn  Steel  permits  the  standardi- 
zation of  an  office.  From  desk  to  desk- 
tray,  from  system-fitted  safes  to  waste- 
basket,  from  letter-file  to  transfer  case, 
from  chairs  to  lockers — all  can  be 
secured  from  your  nearest  Van  Dorn 
dealer  in  steel  of  one  harmonious,  care- 
fully-studied design  and  lasting  finish. 
Each  piece  matches  the  high  standard 
reached  through  generations  of  master- 
craftsmanship-in-steel. 


"I  represent  both  the  pride  and  the  faith  of 
the  owner  of  this  business — pride  which  in- 
duces him  to  make  its  tools  the  best  which  the 
market  affords, — faith  which  is  built  upon  his 
confidence  in  its  success  and  lasting  perma- 
nence. You  who  deal  with  this  company  may 
take  me  as  tangible  evidence  of  the  permanence, 
progress  and  prosperity  of  this  institution,  as, 
otherwise,  my  owners  would  have  selected 
something  less  enduring  than  steel,  something 
less  painstaking  in  design,  construction,  and 
finish  than  Van  Dorn." 


THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  O; 

Master-Craftsmen-in-Steel 


The  Van  Dorn  dealer  near- 
est you  can  explain  Van 
Dorn  Standardization 
quickly  and  comprehen- 
sively through  the  Van  Dorn 
"Birds-Eye  — a  "  display- 
room  in  print"  of  Van  Dorn 
Equipment. 
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LIBCO 


^Uust  ordinary  help,  and  the  only  tools  needed 

were  monkey  wrenches.     It  is  a  LIBCO  Building." 

In  every  industry  today  executives  are  experiencing  the  satis- 
faction and  the  saving  of  building  the  LIBCO  way,  from  fabricated  steel 

units  shipped  from  the  factory  all  ready  to  erect  in  a  matter  of  hours. 

LIBCO  Buildings  take  the  guesswork  out  of  building.    There 

is  no  waste  of  material,  no  high  labor  costs  for  skilled  mechanics.  You  know^ 
to  a  penny  what  the  building  is  going  to  cost  and  to  a  day  when  it  w^ill  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy.    Should  you  ever  w^ish  to  move  your  LIBCO  Buildings  the  salvage  is  1 00%. 

Re-orders  from  more  than  fifty  corporations  for  more  than  1  2  to  1  00  build- 
ings each  speak  for  the  increasing  popularity  of  LIBCO  Sectionalized  Steel  Buildings. 
New  uses  are  constantly  being  found.  Whole  communities  will  soon  be  housed  in  three-room  LIBCO 
dwellings.     From  factory  to  farm  their  application  is  universally  satisfactory. 

They  are  fire-proof  and  element-proof  -strong  enough  to  carry  1  V2-  to  3-ton 

loads  on  the  trusses  without  additional  bracing.  Standard  type  furnished  in  10,  12,  1 6,  24 
and  30  ft.  widths  ;  with  side  wall  sections  8  or  1  0  ft.  high.  Heavy  type  LIBCO  buildings  are  furnished 
in  20,  24,  30,  32,  36,  40  and  50  ft.  widths  with  10,  1  2  or  1  6  ft.  side  walls.  They  are  made  by  the  mile 
and  sold  by  the  foot  in  multiples  of  8  feet. 

We  urge  you  to  investigate  LIBCO  standardized  construction 
in  these  days  of  uncertain  building  operation.  Our  advisory  service  is 
FREE.  When  writing  for  quotations,  please  give  full  particulars, 
approximate  size   required  and  the  purpose  for    which  the  building   is  to  be  used. 

Liberty    Steel    Products    Company 

Chicago,  111.,  1900  McCormick  Bldg. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Ry.  Exchange  Bldg.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Woolworlli  Bldg. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Leader-News  Bldg.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Widener  Bldg. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Newhall  Bldg.  Boston,  Mass.,  201  Devonshire  St. 

Seattle.  Wash.,  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1st  Nat.  Bank  Bldg. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Munsey  Bldg. 


r"^^^:^.. 


LIBERTY  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO., 

190O  McCormick  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen:  I  wish  you  to  send  me  full  particulars, 
specifications,  and  price  of  LIBCO  Building  to 
meet  my  requiiements  as  stated  below. 

I  wish  to  use  it  for 


(Be  sure  to  specify  clearly  the  use.) 
The  approximate  dimensions  of  the  building  I  wish 

are:  Width ;  length 

height  of  side  walls 

Name 

Address 
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Florida  Sealdsweet 
grapefruit  now  have 
their  own   sugar 

Now  fully  ripened,  these  delicious  food-fruits  need  no 
added  sweetening. 

You  will  not  know  how  delicious  Sealdsweet  grapefruit 
now  are  until  you  have  tasted  some  from  present  and 
future  shipments. 

Fair  Priced:  Save  You  Money: 
Giving   Health    and    Strength, 

Sealdsweet  grapefruit  are  sold  at  reasonable  prices.  You  save, 
too,  because  they  need  little  or  no  sugar — many  persons  prefer 
them  without  any. 

Sealdsweet  grapefruit  are  juicy,  invigorating  and  health  giving. 
Try  eating  them  as  you  do  cantaloupes — with  salt  and  pepper. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Sealdsweet  grapefruit  and 
insist  that  he  supply  you.  Book  "Florida's 
Food-Kruits"  free  if  you  write  to 

Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  628  Citizens  Bank  BIdg.,  Tampa,  Florida 


THE  DIGEST 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 

INDEX 

We  print  below  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  schools  and  colleges  whose  an- 
nouncements appear  in  The  Digest  in 
January.  The  January  3rd  issue  contains 
a  descriptive  announcement  of  each. 
We  suggest  that  you  write  for  catalogs 
and  special  information  to  any  of  the 
institutions  listed  below,  or  we  will 
gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry. 
Reliable  information  procured  by  school 
manager  is  available  without  obligation 
to  inquirer.  Price,  locality,  size  of 
school,  age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to  be 
considered.  Make  your  inquiry  as  defi* 
nite  as  possible. 

School  Department  of 
THE  LITERARY  DIGEST. 

Montezuma  Mtn.  Sch.  forBoys.LosGatos, Cal. 

Worcester  Acad,  for  Boys Worcester,  Mass. 

Carson  Long  Inst,  for  Boy  s .  New  Bloomfield,  Pa. 
St.  John's  School  (Military). . .  .Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Missouri  Military  Academy Mexico,  Mo. 

Battle  Creek  Normal  School  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

School  for  Exceptional  Children  (Miss  Wood's) 

Rorlyn,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh  Bible  Institute Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Hedley  School Glenside,  Pa. 

Bogue  Inst,  for  Stammerers.  .Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Pittsburgh  Bible  Institute Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sargent  Camp  for  Girls Peterboro,  N.  H. 


Sealdsweet  oranges  are  the  real  thint — buy  them  also  and  enjoy 

their  juicy  sweetness  and   delicious   flavor. 


Ossining  School 

For  Girls.    Slst  year.    Academic  and  economic  courses. 

Separate  school  for  very  young  girls.    For  Brochure  address 
Clara  C.  Fuller.  Principal 
Martha  J.  N.iramore.  Assoc.  Principal 

Boi  8i,  Osaining-on-Hudson,   N.  Y. 

HOLLINS  COLLEGE  '^^^JJ^sTz 

Four  Year  College  Course.     Admission  by  certificate  or  ex- 
amination.   Degree  accepted  for  graduate  work  by  leading 
universities. 
MJM  MATTY  L.  COCKE.  PresiJent.  Boi  313,  HOLLINS.  VA. 

Professions 

and  their  Opportunities 

Which  of  these  professions  could 
you  put  your  lioart  into?  Vou  can 
earn  J6,ooo  to  |io,ooo  a  year  in  it. 
Each  one  holds  big  opportunities  for 
you . 

Preuar*  under  apnre  time,  tiome- study 
tradifnir  ([iv«>n  by  Huect^Hnful  Imnki'm,  Haluii 
manairarH,  brok«rH.  bunincsii  urifanfzer*. 
rrnl  cHtntp  ejcports,  etc. 

llncjcr  oiir  mi'tliod  roch  Htiidcnt  is  a  cIu«« 
of  <in«',  \'iiii  rfct'ivo  thr  jiemonal  nitention 
nn«!  im/inniunl  instruction  of  uxp«r(H.  If 
you  iirr  inNTotttrd  Jt)  trainlnir  for  »ny  unc  of 
tht'K.-  flwbt  prof  »'iiiili>nH,  wrlt«  it  one©  t«11inff 
iirt  whicti  one.  Our  booklet  "  FJuht  Tro- 
foMHioiiM  '*— uiid  thi'lr  o;)portunltlo«  will  bo 
Hunt  irratla.  No  nolirttor  will  call.  Mftll 
lotU'T  or  poitcard  to  day. 

UNIVERSAL    BUSINESS    INSTITUTE 
DtpL  1011        PollmaD  Bld(.,  Ntw  York  Cly 
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^ur  Faithful  Servant -the  Printed  Form 


Do  you  ever  hesitate  to  spend  money  for 
printing? 

Then  think  what  it  means,  the  next  time 
the  boy  comes  to  your  desk,  and  places  in 
your  "incoming"  tray  his  collection  of  letters, 
reports,  memoranda. 

A  pink  slip  attached  to  a  letter  bears  a 
list  of  names.  You  check  yours,  and  put 
the  letter  in  your  "outgoing"  tray.  A  bit 
of  green  paper  attached  to  a  clipping — "for 
your  attention."  A  blue  "pendmg  file" 
carbon  requiring  attention  today.  A  salmon- 
colored  slip — telephone  call,  while  you  were 
out. 

And  so  on.  Every  form  means  time  saved, 
steps  saved,  mistakes  avoided.  Printed  forms 
perform  vital  functions  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  any  business. 

The  more  forms  you  use,  the  more  intelli- 
gence uged  in  planning  them,  the  higher  the 


degree    of   standardization    in    the    carrying 
on  of  your  business. 

The  man  who  understands  and  appreciates 
the  work  of  prmted  forms  orders  them  as  a 
help  to  his  busmess,  and  as  a  further  help  he 
standardizes  his  business  printing  on  one 
dependable,  watermarked  paper.  This  saves 
time,  and  avoids  the  expensive  mistakes  that 
continually  occur  when  paper  is  selected 
separately  for  each  order  of  printing. 

IT  

Ask  your  printer  to  standardize  your 
printing  on  Hammermill  Bond.  It  is  the 
lowest-priced  standard  bond  paper  on  the 
market.  It  is  uniform  in  quality,  offers  a 
pleasing  variety  of  finishes,  and  its  twelve 
colors  besides  white  enable  you  to  give  dis- 
tinctive colors  to  your  different  forms,  so  that 
they  are  identified  quickly,  routed  and  filed 
witk  fewest  errors. 

Write  us,  and  we  will  send  you  a  portfolio  of 
helpful  forms,  printed  on  Hammermill  Bond. 


HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY,  Erie,  Pa. 

Looi  for  this  nvatermark — it  is  our  nuord  of  honor  to  the  public 


C( 


The  Utility  Business  Pafer 


)» 
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Xow  you  can  get  practical,  residfful  train- 
ing in  Commercial  Art.    The  iMeyer  Both 

C'lnpany.  known  the  world  over  as  tlie  largest 
art  orgauizatinn  iu  the  field,  is  training  students 
t\\e  practical  vr&y.  Meyer  Both  studies  are  based  upon 
19  years  of  most  successful  experience.  Tlie  Meyer 
Both  Company  pays  to  artists  in  its  employ  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  duUars  a  yeai — amontr  th.'m  Meyer 
Both  trained  artists  earning  $6,000,  $S.odo.  .*I0.000  an  I 
more  per  year.  Vou  constantly  see  Meyer  Both  illus- 
trations io  the  leading  newspapers,  magazines,  p'lsters. 
mail  order  catal<>g:s  and  in  otlier  direct  advertisiug  all 
over  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Tl.is  training  has  brought 
success  to  8<ime  artists  who  hare  failed  to  make  guod 
after  studying  elsewhere. 

The  Meyer  Both  C  -liege  teaches  yoa  the  funda- 
mentals of  art,  and  more— it  teaches  their  practic:il 
application  to  commercial  purposes.  Commeicial  Art 
is  r>nllar  Art — practical  art  for  practical  purp<jsos. 
When  you  take  up  y..ur  studies  in  the  Meyer  Bnth 
Cllege.  you  get  the  benefits  of  .ictivq  contact  with 
the  dominant  orcanization  in  the  very  field  in  which 
y-tu  are  scckino  succefta.  Who  else  could  teacli  you  so 
well  and  so  resultfuUy? 

The  demand  for  commercial  a*-tists  is  srreater  every  year 
•-the  shortage  today  is  acute.  It's  a  highly  paid,  intensely 
interestingr  profession.  The  opportunity  is  equally  open 
to  men  and  women, 

Meyer  Both  Company  conducts  its  school  !n  Its  own 
name — positive  evidence  of  thoroughness  and  sincerity. 
You  ran  reap  the  benefit  of  its  practical  teaching  and 
individtjal  instructions  without  disturbing  your  present 
occupation  by  our 

HOME     STUDY     METHOD 


Send  4  cents  for  our  special  book 
TUXITY."  It  contains  a  wealth 
of  information  regarding  Art  in 
advcrtisinK  and  its  market.  It 
tolls  in  pictures  and  fi|?ures  what 
Mpyer  B.-th  artists  are  doing 
and    wliat  you  can  expect  to  do. 

MEYER  BOTH  COLLEGE 
OF  COMMERCIAL    ART 

Address  Dept.  12 

N.  E.  Cor.  Michigan  Ave.  at 

20th  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


•YOUR    OPPOR. 


THE    STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is    needed    in    every 
American  Iiunic  wliere  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


What 
15  Cents 

Will  hrini'  "^  '"* '''  ^^^^  posted 

■  ■  III   Ul  lllg  on  what  is  goin?  on 


The  little  matter  of  15  Cts.  in  stamps  or  coin  win 

bring'  you  the  Pathfinder  13  weeks  on  trial.    The 

Pathfinder  is  an  illustrated  weekly,  published  at  the 

Nation's  center,  for  the  Nation;  a  paper  that  prints 

all  the  news  of  the  world  and  tells  the  truth 

and  only  the  truth ;  now  in  its  27th  year. 

This  paper  fills  the  bill  without  emptying 

the  pur<ie;  it  costs  but  $1  a  year.     If  you 


Washington  has  become 
the  World's  Capital  and 
reading  the  Pathfinder  Is 
like  sitting  in  the  inner 
council  with  those  who 
moid  the  world's  destiny. 


■  M  in  the  world,  at  the  least 

■■^%ll  expense  of  time  ormoney. 
Willi  this  is  your  means.  If 
B  \0w9  you  want  a  paper  in  your 
Vrt\n%  ^llA  Iiome  which  Is  sin- 
riUIII   UlCccrc.  reliable,  enter- 

i       tainin^,  wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours. 

If  you  would  appreciate  a  paper  which  puts 

everything  clearly,  briefly — here  it  is.  Send 

ISc  to  show  that  you  might  like  such  a 

paper,  and  we  will  send  the   Pathfinder  on 

probation  13  weeks.  The  15c  docs  not  repay 

us,  but  wc  are  glad  to  invest  in  new  friends. 

THE  PATHFINDER,  Box  556,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Nations 
Capital 


rSTUDY  AT  HOME 

iJccomo    a  lawyer.     Letfally 

.'  trained  men  win  hi^h  poBitinna 

'  and  big:  buccchb  in  buamcSB  and 

/  puhhc    life.     Great/rr    opportu- 

nititrB  now  than  evi^-rbefoj-o.  Po 

'  infjcpendent— tic  0  leader.   JUaw- 

S3,6({o*^^to*$io,ooo  Annaaliy 

y/c  (fuido  yoo  etep  by  Btep.  You  can  train  at  homo 
durint;  nparo  timo»  We  prepare  you  for  bar  cxamina- 
tion  in  any  Htate.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Gu.'irantee  Bond  If  dlHaatiafictJ.  Di-KTcc  of  LL.  B. 
conff-rrcd.  Thousands  of  HucccBflful  .htudenta  en- 
rolled. Ix>w  cont,  oaay  t«r»nH.  Fourteen  volumo 
Tj»v/  Mhrary  fr*e  if  yu  enroll  now.  Got  our  valuable  120  pa^o 
•*Uiw  Gui'le"  and  "Kvidcncc"  booka  free,     tivod  for  them -now. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  152-LD,  Chicago 

Send  these  Bungalow  Books 

Plan  FUTURE  HOMES  Now 

with  ECONOMY  PLANS 

of  CALIFORNIA  STYLES 

--  not«-<l  tor  <!onifort,  beauty 
nri<l;i<]itpUit>ilit)rt(»nriyclirnaU!. 
*'l{.iir«-»<'rit»tlvp  <'»(,  ll(iiil<-it*' 

!,i>   I'larifi,  l-ilUl  Ui  $12.1)110    t> 

"riK-  >••<»  ri.iiiniut." 

r,r,  I'Innn,  $:|I)00  to  »1!O.OI)0  -  II 

'*\W»)  ("oiliil  lliirilfllluw*" 
60   l'l«n».  »m<)l)    U.   $l(.oi)-«l 
SPECIAL  OFFER.      H>n<\   S2.S0  for  nil  3  nh'.vo  l>iK>k>i  pRPP 
gri'l    tf.-t    look   of   7r.    Si.Tml    I'lnr.B.    nlno   (iarauti    fol<l<T  *  *xi-A.« 
EXTRA    "LItllo    BunKslowi"    ■10    fluni.    tV.OO   I/.   |.')000    Winn. 
Munri/  hark  if  not  utitin/irit 
v.   W.  KIIIJ.nfcLL  k   to.,   ArrhlLcli,   «3l«  lulll.  Hide.,  I.oa  Angitlri 


Per 


WILL  KEEP  YOU 
POSTED  on  the  won- 
derful new  developments 


?0i . 

f_  ^  ^Lm     "  PlOnJ/l   '"    electrics,   mechanics, 
HMB    ^^  physics, chemistry, radio, 

astronomy,  inventions,  physical  research,  med- 
icine, etc.  World  progress  accurately  explained 
each  month  in  plain,  non-technical  language. 
Profusely  illustrated.  Hundreds  of  original 
fascinating  articles  in  every  issue.  120  pages, 
or  more,  written  by  authorities  on  subjects 
of  daily  interest  to  you. 

Broaden  your  knowledge  and  be  able  to  talk 
intelligently  about  the  latest  scientific  achieve- 
ments. It's  the  well  read  man  who  succeeds 
in  business  and  social  life.  Start  with  this 
month's  issue.     You  will  ENJOY  reading  it. 


Electrical 
Experimenter 

SCIENCE  anh  invention 


The  Undisputed  Authority  on 
Siinpliried  Science  and  Mechanics 


20c  at  ALL 
NEWS 
STANDS— 
or  direct  by 
mail  $2.00 
a  year. 


EXPKHIMENTER  I'l'ia.  CO., 


■23S  Fulton  St.,  \  r. 


««»»?S* 


Buy  at 
Big  Saving  or  : mt 

one  of  my  rebuiit-lilce-new  Stan 
dnrd     Visil)le     Underwood     Type-     <£ 
writers,    fully  guaranteed.     Equip- 
ped   w  i  t  li    back    spacer,   tvvo-color 
ribbon,    tabulator,    automatic   ribbon 
reverse,  etc.     Louks,  writes  and  wears 
like   new.     Try   one  for   10  days  FREE. 
Payonly  when  fully  satisfied.  Easy 
terms.    I»ig    discount    for  cash  or    earn 
one  FREE  tliiough  my  agency  plan, 
Nc>  canvassing.    i;oo,000  satis- 
fiud  customers.     27  years  ex-   ^^^.a^ 
pcrience.     Act    quick    and 
save  money.    Ask  for  offer 
No.  58. 

E.  w.  s.  Shipman 

President 
TYPEWRITER 
EMPORIUM 
J  34-36  W.  Lake 
Street 
CHICAGO 


mmm 


Food  as  a  Moral  Factor 
in  Life 

By  Eugene  L^man  Fisk,   A/.®. 
SEE    HOMILETIC    REVIEW 

For  February 

30  cents  per  copy.     $3.00  per  year 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


By  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 

Parent  and  Child 

A  supremely  sympathetic  and  thoroughly 
practical  little  volume  on  the  moral  and 
religious  education  of  children. 

12mo,  cloth.     60  cents  postpaid 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Courses  in  more 
them  40  subjects 
are  given  by  cor- 
respondence. 

Address 


fnOME 
STUDY 

■  (28th  Yosr) 

L        2^i|f  Intu^rBttg  of  Olliiragn 

^_ (Pit. IX;  Cllicago,  lU 

NINE  MONTHS  TO  PAY 

Immciiiatc  possession  on  our  lib- 
er.'il  Easy  Monthly  Payment  plan 
— tho  rnoHt  liberal  termacver  offered 
on  a  liiuli  (;ra*l<!  lii'-yclo. 

FACTORY  TO  RIDER  prices  save 
you  money.  We  make  our  bicycles 
in  our  own  naw  model  factory  ami 
Bell  direct  to  you.  We  put  real 
qu:ilily  in  them  and  our  bicycles 
must  HatiHfy  yoti. 

44  STYLES,  colors,  and  sizes  to 
choose  from  iiiour  famous  RANGER 
line.  Send  f^>rliii^  beautiful  caUilojr. 

Many  parents  advance  the  Orsl 
payment  and  onerRctic  boys  by  odd 
Jobs  —  paper  rout<;s,  delivery  for 
storcH,  etc.,  make  the  bicycle  earn 
money  to  ineei  t  he  small  monthly  Payments 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  Approval  and  30  DAYS 
TRIAL.     Keleit  the  bicycle  you  want  and  terms 
that  suit  you-cash  or  easy  payments. 
TipCC    lamr)H,  horns,  wheels.  Hiindrics  and  parts 
1  intw   l)i  cycles— at  half  usual  prices.  SEND  NO  M 
S'lt  write  today  for  the  bijf  rir'W  catalog,  pn-es  and 

CYCLE    COMPANY 
Dept.  S-172  Chicago 


EAD 


for  all 
ONEV 

terms. 


Di'.Escnw'etn. 


Mirii=lii=uj=ii=M.i!iMj=|ij=|ij=»Ji:ui=ai=ii 


'Cmining  for  /Tuthorship 

HoWtoWiite.-Whotlo  Wriie, 
and  Where  to  sell , 

^^^^     CulHVale  your  mind.  DeVelop 
^^^J^  ^^^H\  your  Werary  gifts. Master  Ihe 
aA  of  se\f-e}i.pvession.Make 
your  spare  time  profitoBle. 
Turn  your  td^os  into  dollai-s. 

Courses  in  Short- Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest,   helpful  advice.      Real  teaching. 

One  pupil  ha»  received  over  $5,000  for  ttories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
end  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  »  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency 'doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recornmending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer's  Library,  13  volumes;  descriptivo 
booklet  free.  We  also  publish  The  Writer's  Monthly,  the  lead- 
ing magazine  for  literary  workers :  sample  copy  20  cents,  annual 
subscription  $2.00.  Besides  our  teaching  service,,  Wf  offer  9 
manuscript  criticism  Service. 

ISO-Page  illustrated  catalogue  Free.  Please  AJJreft 

Z^e  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dcp't.  74,     Springfield,  Mass. 


ESTABLISHED  I69T 


INCORi'ORATED    |904 


l«-nj-MEli|=IIJz:Mz:M-!i-|i-|t-| 


ANY  BOOK 
IN  PRINT 

Delivered    at   your  door ;  standard 

authors    fine    editions,    new    books, 

all  at  biggest   savings.     Be    sure    to 

send  postcard  for  Clarkson's  catalog. 

Pppp  Write    for  our  great    book 

ri\C<C>  catalog.     This  catalog  is  a 

short  course  in  literature  and    is  so 

used   by  soire  ot  America's  leading 

universities  ;    300,000   book  lovers  buy 

from  it.    Free  if  you  write  now. 

DAVID  B.  CLARKSON  ^"r^'k^e"^ 

202  CLARKSON     BUILDING,  CHICAGO.     ILLS. 

■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firma 
need  them.  Only  2,500  Certified  Public  Accountants  In  U.  S,  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C;.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting-  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  beffin— we  prepare 
you  from  the  cround  up.  Our  course  and  service  are  under  the 
supei-vision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A.,  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a. 
staff  of  C.  P.  A's,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  infor- 
mation and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  152-HD,  Chicago 
"The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World" 


SPANISH.FRENCH 
ITALIAN  ETC. 


NGUAGES  ^^l^'^ro 

OI>*     Al-L.     PH0^40GRAPHS 


"Like  learning  a  tune — and  as  easy."  Our  Disc  Records 
repeat  the  correct  accent  and  pronunciation  until  you 
know  it.    Family  and  friends  enjoy  language  study  by  the 

LANGUAGE   PHONE  METHOD 

And  Rosenthal's  Practical  Lingulstry 

War  hns  created    unlimited    opportunitit'S   for  those 

who  know    laiiRruafrea.     Prepare  now  to  bi'ttrr  your 

position     or     increase    your    business,       Ust-d     and 

rcrommendcd    by    educators    In    lendlriKT    coIh'Kes. 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Free  Trial  OtTcr. 

THE  LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 
902  Putnam  Building  2  W.  4Sth  St.,  N.  Y. 


DETROIT. 

The  Auto  Center  is  the 
-Logical  Place 


// 


Itanin^  lot 


Tho  Auto 

nud   Trttotor 

Busiuoss  is  tho 

RreatcBt  iu  the  World. 

MilllonH  of  machines  in  une  — 
thouHondR  more  aold  daily.  Wonder- 
ful opportunltiea   for  young  men   In  an 
tinllmftcd    (icid.     Our  courHe  prri»uro:i  yoa 
to  opcnn  triiruK*',  Hellautos.  truck:i  or  triictorH. 
work  in  ftutory,  Kiiraico  or  servicoututlun.    Good 
iubs  wiLbbig  futurod. 

Earn$100to$400  Monthly 

OurcourBO  ia  complete  and  eiinlly  un- 
derstood. <;ivea  thorouKti  knowledifo 
of  Autobu8in<'ni*.  Hit;  demand  for  our 
Htuflcntfl.     DcLruit  troiood   inoo  Kot 
preference. 

TRACTOR  COURSE  INCLUDED 
with  AiitM(;ouiH<i.     Itnizing,  W.lding 
UuU'l'no  Kt-[>:Lii-inK'  iiuiKht  Hepiirately. 

LEADING  AUTO  FACTORIES 
heartily    »-ndorno   our   ciiulpment  nnn 
mnthoda  of  inntruction.    In  fact,  tboy 
HliHiHted  in  outlining  prcaent  Courao. 

Catalog  FREE.   Fully  llluatratod. 
Gives  complete  infornintion:  explalna 
l^ourMo*  iihowB  e<iuipmont  and  quotea 
lotteru  from  Krndiiutus.  Positive  <juar- 
iinti'O.     Write  today. 


OeXROlT 

THt  HEART  OF  THE  AUTO  IIDUSnrr 


ctH^^ 


MicfflGAN  State  Auto  School/ 

.1  Detroit.  MlduUSA 


)%»/  »oyr  »»»/*'*  Ajto  ^A»o/mJm^rrca 

:uu    .fl.i,t.t_.  r^vlU.ilI-» 
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The  railroads  are  indispen- 
sable to  our  whole  economic 
life,  and  railway  securities 
are  at  the  very  heart  of  most 
investments,  large  and  small, 
public  and  'private,  by  indi- 
viduals and  by  institutions. 

WOODROW  WILSON 


THE  war  could  not  have  been  won  without  railroadc. 
Transport — by  rail  and  sea — is  an  indispensable  arm 
of  national  defense. 

Carrying-  capacity,  from  the  wheat  fields  and  the 
mines  and  the  steel  mills  to  the  front  lines  in  France, 
was  the  measure  of  our  power  in  war. 

And  it  is  the  measure  of  our  power  in  peace. 

Industrial  expansion  —  increasing  national  pros- 
perity— greater  world  trade — are  vitally  dependent  on 
railroad  growth. 

The  limit  to  the  productive  power  of  this  country 
is  the  limit  set  by  railroad  capacity  to  haul  the  products 
of  our  industry. 

The  amount  of  freight  carried  on  American  rails 
doubled  from  1897  to  1905 — since  that  year  it  has 
doubled  again. 

It  will  double  still  again. 

To  haul  this  rapidly  growing  traffic  the  country 
must  have  more  railroads — more  cars  and  engines — more 
tracks  and  terminals. 

Sound  national  legislation,  broad -visioned  public 
regulation,  will  encourage  the  expansion  of  railroads, 
without  which  the  nation  cannot  grow. 

dh&  adm^Udmimt  iA  piiMldh^ 


Those  desiring  information  concerning  the  railroad  situation  may  obtain  litera- 
ture by  writing  to  The  Association  of  Railway  Executives,  61  Broadway,  New  York 
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GREAT  men  count  not  the  cost  when  con- 
fidence spurs  them  on.  The  dungeon  has 
been  the  dwelling  of  many  a  lonely  genius 
whom  later  the  world  has  acknowledged,  but 
whose  spirit  the  world  could  never  chai-n. 

The  courage  which  makes  for  progress, 
the  courage  of  the  inventor,  scientist,  dis- 
coverer, or  thinker  who  sees  the  needs  of  the 
future  and  works  for  their  fulfillment,  is  the 
courage  on  which  is  founded  achievement. 

This  is  the  courage  that  denies  veneration 
to  the  obsolete,  that  hews  ahead  while  com- 
placence lags,  that  will  not  drown  talent  in 
timidity,  that  fears  neither  criticism  nor 
doubt,  that  is  unmindful  of  ridicule.  This 
courage  of  belief  in  one's  own  plans  and  in 
the  ability  to  carry  them  forward,  this  is  the 
courage  of  determination. 

Such  a  courage  has  sent  our  public  service 
organizations  into  the  wilderness,  and  made 
it  bloom.  It  has  taken  the  sturdy  seed  of 
ability  planted  in  a  workshop  and  from  it 
produced  a  great  industry. 


It  is  such  courage  of  faith  in  theL  prod- 
ucts, in  their  methods  of  production,  and 
in  the  markets  of  the  country  to  consume, 
which  has  made  our  industrial  leaders  fear 
nothing  but  stagnation. 

It  is  the  habit  of  courage  which  has  grown 
with  Our  own  half-century  of  leadership, 
courage  founded  on  knowledge  and  backed 
by  experience,  courage  now  more  dominant 
than  ever  before,  that  has  built  the  house  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  y  Son. 

The  duty  of  courage  has  given  us  the  will 
to  uphold  the  ethics  of  our  operations  and 
establish  standards  of  practice.  In  this  spirit 
are  we  constantly  working  with  many  in- 
dustries. In  this  spirit  will  we  continue  to 
work  with  all  whom  we  represent. 

For,  ours  is  the  courage  of  devotion  to 
advancement,  that  will,  in  the  broadest  sense 
"make  advertising  pay  the  advertiser.'' 

This  service  we  offer  to  courageous  busi- 
nesses, both  large  and  small. 


N 


W.     AYER     ^     SON 


Advertising  Headquarters 

New  York      Boston      PHILADELPHIA      Cleveland      Chicago 
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People  are  safer 
on  railroads  than  in  their  own  homes" 


When  Mark  Twain  said  this,  he  paid  a  great 
tribute  to  American  ingenuity  and  skill. 

When  next  you  see  a  locomotive,  look  through 
the  great  mass  of  iron  and  steel  into  its  heart. 
Think  of  the  tremendous  boiler  pressure}  the  fire 
box,  the  steam  chests  and  the  strains,  vibrations, 
stresses  to  which  they  are  subjected  as  the  loco- 
motive thunders  its  way  across  the  land  in  all 
weathers — hauling  you  and  your  goods  in  safety. 

Think,  too,  that  one  of  the  important  elements 
of  this  safety  of  life  and  property  is  the  seldom- 
noticed,  almost  unthought-of  screw-thread,  that 
holds  so  many  important — even  vital — parts 
together. 

You  could  not  have  the  railroad  without  the 
screw-thread.  You  could  have  built  one  locomo- 
tive with  lathe-cut  threads — but  to  build  locomotives 


in    numbers  sufficient  to  count  for  much   in  our 
life  and  commerce,  you  must  have  die-cut  threads. 

Is  it  merely  chance  that  the  development  of 
the  quantity  production  of  locomotives  has  coin- 
cided with  #1^0' s  almost  50  years'  development 
of  production  screw-threading  with  its  constant 
and  direct  application  to  all  machine  building? 

Without  the  experminental  research  which  has 
made  ^^^  threading  tools  standard,  not  only  the 
locomotive,  but  the  automobile,  the  marine  en- 
gine, the  typewriter,  the  tractor,  the  printing 
press  and  a  host  of  kindred  mechanisms  might 
have  remained  but  clumsy  toys. 

^TTO*  today  offers  to  manufacturers,  engineers, 
purchasing  agents  and  machinists  who  are  conscious 
of  a  desire  to  examine  screw  thread  production 
more  closely,  a  definite  and  tangible  service. 


/-■^^vWn^^^^R^  \ 


*'\'V>'\-V\'\'\^ 


One  of  the  exclusive  #T©  thread  cutting  tools 


Our  screw -threading  specialists  will  give  you 
the  full  benefit  of  our  47  years'  experience.  As 
a  preliminary  step,  send  the  coupon — or  a  letter 
under  your  personal  signature — for  "Tools  and 
Dividends,"  a  non-technical  consideration  of  a 
technical  subject. 


GREENFIELD 
TAP  Ef  DIE  CORPORATION     lij^ 

Greenfield,  Mas sacKu-setts,  U.S.A. 

Cmadian  Plant;  Welts  Bros.  Cb.  of  Canada,  Ltd..Galt,  OntarUL 


Corporation 
Greenfield 
Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Send     your     booklet 
"Tools  ana  Dividends." 

I  am  interested  in  examining 
screwthread  production  for 


Name  of  company . 

Name  of  -writer 

Addresi 


Products 


LD101 
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The  Truck  Sensation  for  1920 


The  new  Stewart  2000-lb.  Delivery  Truck — electric  lights,  electric 
starter,  magneto  ignition,  five-inch  cord  tires,  chassis  price,  $1595 


THE  real  event  of  the  year  in  truck-building;  a 
big,  fast,  flexible  Stewart  Delivery  Truck — all 
truck  from  the  ground  up,  and  at  a  popular 
price.     Not  a  bit  of  passenger  car    con^ruction 
in  it — every  part  designed  by  truck  engineers  for 
truck  purposes  only. 

Fa^  for  delivery  and  rush  jobs;  ^rongfor  the 
heavy  hauling  from  railroad  or  warehouse;  quick 
in  the  getaway;  beautifully  designed  and  bal- 
anced ;  no  solid  tires  to  rack  the  car  and  damage 
the  goods ;  proof  again^  sudden,  hard  shocks ; 
ready  for  any  weather  and  the  toughed  kind  of 
going. 

With  all  its  rugged  truck  strength,  this  Stew^art 
delivery  truck  handles  and  ticks  off  trips  with  the 
ease  of  a  taxi.  It  has  the  speed,  convenience  and 
comfort  of  the  frailer,  half-breed  passenger-car- 
truck. 

And  this  new^  Stew^art  is  a  w^onderful  buy.  Its 
co^  is  low.      Price  others,  add  their  "extras,"  and 


prove  up  the  claim  that  this  is  America's  great- 
est truck  value. 

And  all  the  famous  "less-cost-to-run"  Stewart 
features  are  included — simple  design,  hundreds 
of  needless  parts  eliminated  ;  oilless  bushings, 
doing  aw^ay  w^ith  35  grease  cups  and  the  time 
filling  them;  heavy  truck  axles  ;  ca^  tank  radiator; 
front  bumper ;  rebound  spring  plates ;  internal 
gear  drive  axle,  delivering  more  than  92%  of 
the  engine  power  to  the  rear  w^heels — all  features 
that  have  made  the  Stewart's  world-w^ide  repu- 
tation for  economy. 

No  wonder  that  the  Stewart  2000-lb.  Delivery 
Truck  was  a  hit  at  the  national  truck  shows,  and 
is  a  truck  headliner  for  the  year.  It  is  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Stew^art  engineers,  after  seven  years 
of  progressive  truck-designing,  to  the  demand 
of  business  for  a  double-utility  truck,  combining 
speed  and  convenience  with  durability  and 
capacity — a  truck  that  is  ready  for  unusual  needs 
and  conditions,  and  continually  surprises  you 
in  its  actual  performance. 


Quality  Trucks  since  1912 

STEWART  MOTOR  CORPORATION,  Buffalo*  N.Y. 


I 


I 
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ASBESTOS 
ROC 


1^^ 


PORTUAND 
CEMENT 


AJohns-Manville 
sbestos  Shingles 

T'HE  qualities  of  great  durability  and  fire  safety  with 
pleasing  colortone  which  distinguish  Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Shingles  from  all  others,  do  not  indicate  expensive 
roofs,  applied  by  specially  trained  labor.  On  the  contrary, 
these  economical  shingles  can  be  applied  over  the  same 
roof  framing  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  labor 
as  the  ordinary  shingles  require. 

And  when  applied,  they  retain  their  strength  and 
appearance  because  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles  are 
all  mineral. 

They  contain  no  organic  matter  to  weaken  under 
the  attacks  of  time  or  atmospheric  action. 

Finally — Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles  contain  no 
inflammable  saturants  —  they  cannot  hum.  Thus  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos  Shingles  offer  the  unique  alliance  of 
exceptional  beauty  with  unequalled  durability  and  fire 
protection. 


Through— 

Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 

INSULATION 

that  kefps  the  heat  where  it  hehngs 

CEMENTS 

ibtlt  make  hotter  watts  teak-proof 

ROOFINGS 

that  cut  down  fire  riikt 

PACKINGS 

that  save  power  waste 

LININGS 
l£0f  make  brakes  safe 
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which  of  these 
materials  would  you 
use—  if  you  mack 
your  own  shingles  7 


NOT  so  very  long  ago  there  was  no  choice  about 
shingle  materials.  Shingles  were  just  shingles — a 
tradition  handed  down  by  our  American  forebears,  and 
admired  for  their  beauty  of  form  and  shadowing. 

Today  there  is  a  wide  range  of  choice — shingles  are 
practically  made  to  your  order.  With  you  rests  the 
decision  of  what  materials  will  make  the  best  shingles 
to  protect  that  most  vulnerable  part  of  your  house — 
your  roof — from  fire,  weather  and  time. 

For  just  as  there  are  many  materials  from  wnich'to 
choose — so  there  are  many  differences  between  shin'_,.£s 
— differences  that  the  brand  names  under  which  they 
are  sold  do  not  always  clearly  indicate. 

Two  broad  classes  or  kinds 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two  classes  into  which  shingles  may  be 
divided — the  organic  or  vegetable  type  and  the  all-mineral  type. 

The  shingles  of  the  former  variety  are  those  made  of  paper,  wood 
pulp,  wool  felt  and  other  organic  materials.  These  are  usually 
saturated  with  tar,  asphalt  or  other  water-proofing  materials  and 
sometimes  coated  on  the  weather  side  with  crushed  slate.  They 
are  known  to  the  trade  as  asphalt  shingles.  The  wooden  shingle 
also  falls  in  this  class — as  being  of  organic  origin. 

Shingles  of  this  kind  are  very  com.mon  at  present,  and  there  are 
many  brands  from  which  to  choose. 

The  factors  which  limit  their  life  are  the  ordinary  decay  to  which 
all  organic  materials  are  subject,  and  which  cannot  be  permanently 
avoided — possible  softening  in  hot  weather  or  brittleness  in  cold 
weather.  Some  organic  shingles  are  said  to  be  fire  resisting — due 
to  the  coating  of  crushed  rock  or  slag. 

Aside  from  slate  and  tile,  which  are  not  ordinarily  classed  as 
shingles  but  called  by  their  own  names,  there  is  but  one  all-mineral 
shingle — because  there  is  so  narrow  a  choice  among  mineral  ma- 
terials that  will  combine  to  make  a  shingle. 

The  All-Mineral  Type 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  only  materials  that  are  entirely  suitable  for 
all-mineral  shingles  are  Asbestos  fibres  and  Portland  cement — 
properly  combined. 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles  (made  from  this  combination 
of  minerals)  cannot  bum;  they  cannot  rot  or  disintegrate — they 
are  absolutely  immune  to  the  destructive  forces  that  attack  and 
destroy  the  necessarily  perishable  shingles  made  of  organic  materials. 

So  when  you  choose  your  shingles,  you  have  a  wide  range  of 
selection  among  the  organic  shingles,  almost  any  of  which  will  give 
you  a  water-tight  roof  as  long  as  they  last. 

But  there  is  only  one  indestructible  all -mineral  shingle — the 
shingle  that  is  made  of  Asbestos. 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles  are  as  fireproof  and  durable 
as  the  everlasting  rock  of  which  they  are  made. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  New  York  City 

10  Factories — Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 
For  Canada,  Canadian  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


PREVENTION 


ohns-Manville 

Serves  in  Conservation 
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MUELLER      Compres- 
sion Stop  &  Waste  Cock 

E  1600 
Mueller  Ground  Key 
Water    Cock  —  E    1552 


MUELLER  Compres- 
sion Sill  Cock  — E  1712. 
Three  of  the  many 
MUELLERTixtures  used 
in  the  average  home. 


The  Measure  of  Safety  in  Plumbing 

All  plumbing  operations  depend  upon  the  control  of  the  water 
by  brass  plumbing  fixtures,  such  as  faucets,  cocks,  etc.  Perfect 
plumbing  fixtures  mean  perfect  plumbing  service. 

Water  pressure  is  normally  from  40  to  50  pounds  the  square  inch.  MUELLER 
Plumbing  Fixtures  are  tested  to  withstand  200  pounds  water  pressure — -the  high- 
est margin  of  safety  known  in  plumbing.  Their  cost  is  but  slightly  more  than 
ordinary  fixtures. 

Mueller  Plumbing  Fixtures 

Built  to  Wear  Without  Repair 


Extra  skill  in  designing, 
extra  quality  in  materials, 
extra  precision  in  manufac- 
ture, and  extra  margin  of 
safety  combine  to  make 
Mueller  Fixtures  the 
highest  standard  in  plumbing. 

Mueller  Fixtures  are 
made  of  Muellerite,  a  metal 
that  is  85%  pure  copper, 
whereas  common  brass  rarely 
contains  60%  copper.  Muel- 
lerite  wears     longer,    resists 

corrosion     better,       takes      a       H::: :::::- ::::: 

finer     finish,    and    holds    a 
heavier  nickel  plating  than  common  brass. 
Muellerite    is   used    only    in     MUELLER 
Plumbing  Fixtures. 


7  Point  Supremacy 

of  Mueller  Rapidac  Faucets 

1— Made  of  Muellerite— instead  of 
common  brass. 

2-Extra  Heavy  Nickel  Plating- 
has  lasting  lustre. 

3— Corrugated  Stems— any  style 
lever  handle  at  any  angle. 

4— Special  Cap  Packing  —  abso- 
lutely water-tight. 

5— Double-pitch  Thread  —  quick 
opening  and  quick  closing. 

6— Cone-seat  Washer—  prevents 
leakage— reduces  wear. 

7 -Anti-spreader  Device  —  stops 
splashing. 


To  insure  perfect  plumb- 
ing service  and  this  extra 
measure  of  safety,  instruct 
your  architect  to  specify 
Mueller  Fixtures;  tell 
your  plumber  to  use 
Mueller  Fixtures;  see 
that  the  name  MUELLER 
is  branded  on  each  fixture 
installed.  By  so  doing  you 
will  avoid  future  annoyance 
and  needless  repair  bills. 

Write  us  today  for  a  copy 

of  "Dependable  Plumbing" 

and  our  'Portfolio  of  Modern 

Homes,"  showing  many  clever  architectural 

features,  and  showing  in  detail  the  different 

Mueller  Fixtures  required.  Both  are  free. 


H.  MUELLER  MFG.  COMPANY,  DECATUR,  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York,  145  W.  30th  St.  Samia,  Ontario,  Canada  San  Francisco,  635  Mission  St. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROOF  OF  BRITISH-AMERICAN  NAVAL  COOPERATION 

They  are,  from  the  reader's  left:  Admiral   Sir   David  Beatty,  Commander-iu-Chief  of  the  British  Grand  Fleet;  Admiral  Hugh  Rodman,  how 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  States  Pacific  Fleet;  King  George  V.;  the  Prince  of  Wales;  and  Admiral  William  Snowden  Sims. 


ADMIRAL   SIMS'S   DEPTH  BOMB 


DOES  RESPONSIBILITY  for  the  prolongation  of  the 
war  and  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives  lie  at  the  door  of  the 
Navy  Department?  This  grave  question,  raised  by 
Rear-Admiral  WUliam  S.  Sims's  sensational  arraignment  of 
Secretary  Daniels's  Department,  will  not  down  until  it  is  author- 
itatively answered,  our  press  agree.  "It  is  difficult  to  escape 
the  conclusion  that  either  Secretary  Daniels  should  be  kicked 
out  or  the  Admiral  subjected  to  condign  punishment,"  thinks 
the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  and  correspondents  report  a  feeling 
in  Washington  that  the  situation  is  one  that  "must  finally 
break  either  Sims  or  Daniels."  "The  public  will  suspend 
judgment  until  the  facts  are  known,  but  it  will  insist  upon  all 
the  evidence  bearing  upon  Admiral  Sims's  charges  being  pro- 
duced," affirms  The  Press  (Rep.),  of  Portland,  Maine.  These 
charges  are  to  be  welcomed  for  one  reason  at  least,  remarks  the 
Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.  Dem.),  "for  they  bring  to  a  head  a  mass  of 
rumors  and  insinuations  that  have  been  floating  around  Wash- 
ington for  a  long  while."  The  situation,  this  paper  adds, 
"demands  a  complete  show-down."  And  Secretary  Daniels 
welcomes  the  suggestion  with  this  confident  statement:  "We 
are  so  well  fortified,  not  with  perfect  wisdom,  but  in  things 
accomplished  by  the  Navy,  that  the  more  people  learn  about  the 
work  of  the  Navy  in  the  war  the  more  satisfied  they  will  be  that 
we  did  a  good  job.  We  are  proud  of  our  record."  There  are 
papers,  of  course,  which  are  ready  to  take  sides  in  this  contro- 
versy on  the  personal  records  of  the  principals  without  waiting 
for  the  final  show-down,  but  the  press  in  the  main  advocate  a 


reservation  of  judgment  until  a  Congressional  investigation  has 
laid  all  the  facts  before  the  people.  Some,  like  the  New  York 
World  (Dem.),  emphasize  the  Admiral's  "indiscretion"  in 
attacking  the  war-record  of  our  Navy  while  we  are  still  "at 
war";  and  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  American  declares  that  the 
Senate  should  investigate,  not  Secretary  Daniels's  conduct  of 
the  war,  but  "Sims's  conduct  during  the  war  and  since  the  war." 
Admiral  Sims  also  charges  that  on  his  departure  to  England 
in  March,  1917,  as  a  special  representative  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, he  "received  the  following  explicit  admonition": 

"Don't  let  the  British  pull  the  wool  over  your  eyes.  It  is 
none  of  our  business  pulling  their  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  We 
would  as  soon  fight  the  British  as  the  Germans." 

Altho  this  amazing  statement  of  the  Admiral's  exploded 
loudly  in  the  head-lines,  it  was  largely  discounted  in  the  editorial 
columns,  especially  after  Secretary  Daniels  denied  that  the 
instructions  were  his.  Some  editors  demand  enlightenment  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  responsible  official  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment who  used  these  words,  while  others  dismiss  them  as  a 
jocular  reference  to  Admiral  Sims's  well-known  British  sym- 
pathies. Even  in  England  the  London  Daily  Express  charac- 
terizes the  warning  as  a  reasonable  one  to  give  at  that  time, 
"for  we  all  know  that  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war  and  almost 
until  the  United  States  took  part  in  it,  there  was  considerable 
anti-British  sentiment  in  certain  quarters."  And  the  same 
English  paper  goes  on  to  say :  "It  should  be  recorded  in  America's 
favor  that  when  she  was  in  the  war  there  was  a  whole-hearted 
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effort  to  stand  by  Great  Britain  and  her  allies,  and  that  her 
Na\'y  in  particular,  placing  itself  unreservedly  under  the  control 
of  British  commanders,  did  wonderful  and  unforgetable  service." 
Secretary  Daniels,  in  a  letter  to  Chairman  Page  of  the  Senate 
Naval  Affairs  Committee,  thus  describes  the  conditions  under 
which  Admiral  Sims  was  sent  to  England: 

"In  the  latter  part  of  March,  1917,  after  relations  had  been 


committee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 
end  of  this  letter  he  sums  up  his  charges  as  follows: 


At  the 
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SOMETHING  THE  ENEMY  NEVER  DID. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 

broken  off  with  Germany  and  the  American  Navy  had  begun 
to  arm  merchant  'ships,  Rear-Admiral  Sims  was  summoned  to 
Washington. 

"He  was  informed  by  me  that  he  had  been  selected  to  go  to 
London  as  special  and  confidential  representative  of  the  Navy 
Department 

"At  that  time  Congress  had  not  declared  war.  Admiral  Sims 
was  cautioned  to  perform  no  act  and  to  make  no  public  state- 
ment that  could  commit  this  country  to  any  course  pending 
declaration  of  the  country's  policy  by  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  * 

"In  this  connection  I  reminded  him  of  the  statement  in  his 
Guildhall  speech  in  England  when  he  was  a  younger  man,  for 
which  he  was  reprimanded  by  President  Taft:  'If  the  time  ever 
comes  when  the  British  Empire  is  seriously  menaced  by  an 
external  enemy,  it  is  my  opinion  that  you  can  count  upon  every 
man,  every  dollar,  every  drop  of  blood  of  your  kindred  across 
the  sea.' 

"I  told  him  he  was  selected  not  because  of  this  speech,  but  in 
spite  of  it,  believing  he  would  exercise  the  discretion  and  diplo- 
macy which  the  confidential  nature  of  his  mission  necessitated, 
and  that  his  wide  acquaintance  with  naval  leaders  abroad  would 
facilitate  his  obtaining  for  the  department  at  first  hand  the 
information  desired  by  this  Government." 

"Neither  official  nor  unofficial  England  is  likely  to  take 
seriously"  the  admonition  quoted  by  Admiral  Rims,  thinks  the 
Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  which  adds  that  "whether  or  not 
the  matter  was  discreetly  put,  the  unnecessary  revelation  of  it 
is  a  blazing  indiscretion."  But  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  wo 
read: 

"Anglophobes  in  Washington,  failing  to  help  Germany 
directly,  were  determinfid  that  the  vic^tory  over  the  powers  of 
evil  should  cost  the  hated  P^nglish  every  poKsiV)le  ton  of  shipping 
and  every  last  life,  civilian  and  naval,  that  ineffective  coopera- 
tion at  Washington  could  insure.  Germany's  great  schemes  but 
for  this  might  easily  have  topphid  at  least  a  year  before  the 
armistice  was  granted." 

The  Admiral's  indictment  of  the  Navy  Department  for 
inefficiency  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  is  set  forth  in  a  long  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  Secretary  Daniels  and  read  before  a  sub- 


"The  manner  in  which  our  naval  operations  were  conducted 
clearly  shows  that  the  following  grave  errors  were  committed 
in  violation  of  fundamental  military  principles;  and  it  is  mani- 
festly desirable  that  such  violations  should  be  avoided  in  the 
future. 

"  1 .  Altho  war  with  Germany  had  been  imminent  for  many 
months  prior  to  its  declaration,  there  was  no  mature  plan 
developed  or  navy  policy  adopted  in  preparation  for  war  in  so 
far  as  its  commander  in  Europe  was  informed. 

"2.  The  Navy  Department  did  not  announce  a  policy  until 
three  months  after  war  was  declared — at  least  not  to  its  repre- 
sentative and  commander  of  the  forces  in  Europe. 

"3.  The  Navy  Department  did  not  enter  whole  heartedly 
into  the  campaign  for  many  months  after  we  declared  war, 
thus  putting  a  great  strain  on  the  morale  of  the  fighting  forces 
in  the  war  by  decreasing  their  confidence  in  their  leaders. 

"4.  The  outbreak  of  hostilities  found  many  important  naval 
imits  widely  dispersed  and  in  need  of  repairs.  Destroyers 
arriving  in  the  war-zone  had  been  cruising  extensively  off  our 
seaboard  and  in  the  Caribbean,  and  when  war  was  declared 
were  rushed  through  a  brief  and  inadequate  preparation  for 
distant  service. 

"5.  During  the  most  critical  months  of  the  enemy's  submarine 
campaign  against  the  Allied  lines  of  communication,  the  depart- 
ment violated  the  fundamental  strategical  principle  of  concen- 
tration of  maximum  forces  in  the  critical  area  of  the  conflict. 

"6.  The  department's  representative  with  the  Allied  ad- 
miralty was  not  supported  during  the  most  critical  njonths  of 
the  war,  either  by  the  adequate  personnel  or  by  the  adequate 
forces  that  could  have  been  supplied. 

"7.  The  department's  commander  in  the  critical  area  of  hos- 
tilities was  never  allowed  to  select  his  principal  subordinates, 
and  was  not  even  consulted  as  to  their  assignment.  A  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  art  of  command  is  here  involved. 

"8.  The  Navy  Department  made  and  acted  on  decisions  con- 
cerning operations  that  were  being  conducted  three  thousand 
miles  away  when  conditions  were  such  that  full  information  could 
not  have  been  in  its  possession,  .thus  violating  an  essential 
precept  of  warfare  that  some  decisions  necessarily  depend  upon 
complete  information. 

"9.  Instead  of  relying  upon  the  judgment  of  those  who  had 
had  actual  war-experience  in  this  peculiar  warfare,  the  Navy 
Department,    tho   lacking   not   only    this   experience,   but  also 


"WELL,  IF  YOU  KNOWS  OF  A  HETTEH    'OLE,  OO  TO  IT!" 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 

lacking  adequate  information  concerning  it,  insisted  on  a  number 
of  plans  that  could  not  be  carried  out. 

"10.  Many  of  th('  department's  actions  so  strongly  implied 
a  conviction  that  it  was  tho  most  competent  to  make  decisions 
concerning  operations  in   i]w  war-zone  that  the  result  was  an  • 
impression    that   it   lactked    confidence!   in    the   judgment   of   its 
representative  on  the  council  of  the  Allies  and  its  responsible 
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commander  in  the  'field.'  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  that 
every  action  on  the  part  of  superior  authorities  should  indicate 
confidence  in  subordinates.  If  such  confidence  is  lacking,  it 
should  immediately  be  restored  by  ruthlessly  changing  the 
subordinate. 

"11.  'To  interfere  with  the  command  in  the  field  or  afloat 
is  one  of  the  most  common  temptations  of  the  Government — 
and  is  generally  disastrous.' — 'The  Influence  of  Sea-Power 
Upon  History.' — Mahan. 

"The  Navy  Department  did  not  resist  this  temptation,  and  its 
frequent  violation  of  this  principle  was  the  most  dangerous  error 
committed  during  the  naval  war." 

"If  there  ^as  one  branch  of  government  war-machinery 
which  to  the  layman  seemed  to  work  smoothly  and  without  the 
customary  scandal,  that  one  was  the  Navy,"  remarks  the  Philar 
delphia  Evening  Ledger  (Ind.);  and  the  Buffalo  Express  (Rep.) 
agrees  that  "after  the  impression  had  been  well  established  that 
the  Navy  had  made'  a  record  of  efficient  administration  during 
the  war,  it  is  somewhat  disconcerting  to  hear  Admiral  Sims's 
revelations  of  the  difficulties  and  lack  of  support  against  which 
he  struggled."  The  anti-Administration  New  York  Sun 
(Ind.)  emphasizes  the  weight  given  to  Admiral  Sims's  words  by 
his  "professional  prestige,  his  popularity,  and  his  record  as  a 
fighting  reformer  in  the  Navy."  "No  one  who  will  give  a 
careful  reading  to  the  Sims  letter  can  fail  to  be  imprest  deeply 
by  the  array  of  evidence  which  he  adduces  to  support  his  con- 
tentions," says  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.).  And 
in  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  we  read: 

"Apart  from  its  personal  aspects  the  investigation  will  also 
help  to  settle  a  Aatal  question  of  navy  policy.  When  Congress 
created  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  the  Navy 
hoped  that  it  had  at  last  acquired  an  instrumentality  analogous 
to  the  Army  General  Staff.  What  was  wanted  was  an  organ  of 
professional  opinion,  representing  the  intelligence  of  the  men 
who  had  to  operate  and  fight  the  fieet,  which  could  hold  in 
restraint  the  unprofessional  judgments  of  a  civilian  Secretary. 

"Mr.  Daniels  never  took  kindly  to  a  lessening  of  his  authority. 
The  Sims  charges  suggest  that  he  used  the  office  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  simply  as  an  agency  to  enforce  his  own  views. 
Thus  the  Navy  Department  was  led  into  the  error  of  trying  to 
conduct  the  war  from  a  desk  in  Washington,  instead  of  giving  the 
commander  in  European  waters  a  free  hand  to  conduct  it  in  associ- 
ation with  the  responsible  heads  of  the  British  and  French  navies. 

"The  committee,  then,  should  go  deeper  than  any  mere  differ- 
ences as  to  particular  measures  of  strategy  during  the  war. 
It  should  investigate  Mr.  Daniels's  policy  from  the  beginning  of 
his  administration  and  its  effects  in  the  way  of  consolidating  all 
authority  in  his  own  hands,  thus  preventing  the  development 
within  the  Navy  of  a  system  of  sound  and  authoritative  leader- 
ship in  purely  military  matters." 

Foremost  among  the  papers  which  condemn  the  Admiral's 
course  is  the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  which  points  out  that, 
"in  effect,  Admiral  Sims's  grievances  lie  against  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  makes  the  President  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
against  the  custom  of  naming  civilian  heads  for  our  fighting 
forces.  Yet  civilian  control  is  a  bulwark  of  political  freedom 
which  neither  the  British  nor  the  American  people  will  ever 
surrender."     And  in  another  issue  of  the  same  paper  we  read: 

Charges  so  general  and  of  such  a  character  may  and  doubt- 
less should  impress  Congress  as  worthy  of  most  rigid  investiga'- 
tion.  But  they  will  fail  to  impress  the  American  public  as  either 
sensational  or  disturbing  in  the  slightest  degree. 

' '  When  the  record  shows  that  our  naval  cooperation  made  the 
blockade  of  Germany  as  perfect  as  anything  of  the  kind  could 
possibly  be;  when  it  shows  that  thereafter  the  German  High- 
Seas  Fleet  went  into  permanent  hiding  as  against  even  occa- 
sional forays;  when  it  shows  that  the  tide  of  the  submarine 
war  turned  instantly  and  completely  against  the  Germans 
with  that  cooperation;  when  it  shows  that  under  convoy  of  the 
American  Navy  through  enemy-infested  seas  the  life  of  not  a 
single  American  soldier  was  lost  among  the  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  transported  across  the  Atlantic — no  amount  of 
Congressional  investigation  can  prove  failure  to  cooperate 
fully  in  the  winning  of  the  war. 

"  There  is  the  record,  and  it  stands." 


THE   "FLU"   AT  ITS  WORK  AGAIN 
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PIDEMICS  ARE  THE  PUNISHMENT  which  nature 
inflicts  for  the  violation  of  her  laws  and  ordinances,'' 
reflects  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  in  commenting 
upon  the  reappearance  of  influenza.  "That  punishment,"  The 
Mail  continues,  "took  more  than  half  a  million  lives  in  the 
United  States  last  year."  The  still  mysterious  epidemic  that 
appeared  in  cities  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  early  in  the  new  year 
has  been  identified  as  "fiu,"  the  Kansas  City  Star  tells  us,  and 
reports  of  this  dread  disease  from  such  widely  separate  places  as 
Kansas  City,  Chicago,  New  York,  Louisville,  Havana,  Kingston 
(Jamaica),  and  army  posts  at  Love  Field  (Texas),  Camp  Dix 
(N.  J.),  Camp  Grant  (111.),  and  Coblenz,  Germany,  lead  many 
newspapers  to  assume  that  a  recm-rence  of  last  year's  scourge  is 
abroad  in  the  world.  Chicago  papers  report  that,  in  spite  of  the 
most  elaborate  precautions  taken  by  Health  Commissioner 
Robertson,  "fiu"  cases  stUl  are  developing  by  hundreds,  or  even 
thousands,  daily.  The  disease  happily  appears  to  be  much 
milder  than  last  year,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  Army  and  the  health  commissioners  of  Chicago, 
New  York,  and  Kansas  City,  yet  a  considerable  number  of 
deaths  per  thousand  cases  result  and  stUl  more  sufferers  die  of 
infiuenza's  more  terrible  aftermath,  pneumonia.  The  Surgeon- 
General  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  only  a  few  thousand 
cases  have  been  found  since  September  1,  1919,  whereas  at  least 
5,000,000  were  reported  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago,  and  he 
fiu*ther  declares  that  there  are  large  areas  in  the  country,  em- 
bracing groups  of  states,  in  wLlch  there  is  only  a  normal  infiuenza 
rate. 

If  Chicago's  health  commissioner  can  possibly  stamp  out  the 
disease  in  that  city,  it  wiU  be  done,  judging  from  the  precautions 
he  is  taking.  Realizing  that  cold  flats  and  apartments  set  at 
naught  other  precautions  taken.  Dr.  Robertson  has  issued  the 
following  statement:  "If  I  find  evidence  against  any  greedy 
landlord  having  turned  off  the  heat,  and  the  tenant  dies,  I  shall 
ask  the  State  attorney  to  indict  him  on  a  charge  of  murder." 
He  has  also  increased  the  number  of  school  physicians  by  forty- 
two;  ordered  the  number  of  operations  in  all  Chicago  hospitals 
cut  to  the  minimum,  as  anesthetics  render  patients  susceptible 
to  infiuenza;  ordered  all  theaters  to  be  disinfected  at  once; 
directed  aU  hospitals  to  exclude  visitors;  disinfected  all  street- 
and  elevated  cars  in  the  city,  and  arranged  for  an  emergency 
force  of  clerks,  doctors,  and  nurses  to  deal  with  the  epidemic. 

Influenza,  as  the  people  of  Washington  are  warned  by  The 
Evening  Star,  "is  an  infectious  disease,  easily  spread  through 
close  association.  It  passes  in  the  form  of  minute  spray  from 
the  coughs  or  sneezes  of  those  who,  in  the  first  stages,  go  abroad 
and  mingle  with  other  persons."  New  York's  health  com- 
missioner asserts,  too,  that  "fear  is  a  potent  factor  in  lessening 
resistance,"  and  he  urges  people  to  take  precautions  such  as 
keeping  the  body  well  clothed;  circulating  a  plentiful  supply  of 
fresh  air  in  the  home,  theaters,  and  street-cars;  eating  sufficient 
nourishing  food;  keeping  the  body  clean;  conserving  vitality, 
and  summoning  medical  attention  in  case  of  a  cold. 

Pointing  out  that  those  who  survived  last  year's  epidemic 
probably  possess,  considerable  degree  of  immunity  to  the  disease, 
the  New  York  Evening  World  cautions  the  general  public  against 
worrying,  and  declares  that  those  who  survived  last  winter  have 
a  better  chance  than  they  had  a  year  ago.  Continues  The 
World: 

"Science  does  not  know  all  the  effects  of  fear  and  worry,  but 
it  is  definitely  established  that  the  emotions  do  cause  definite 
changes  in  the  quality  of  the  blood  through  secretions  from 
various  glands  which  are  stimulated  by  the  emotions.  In  the 
case  of  worry  and  fear  these  secretions  may  accumulate  until 
they  produce  poisons  that  cause  conditions  very  similar  to  the 
disease  itself.  At  the  best,  worry  and  fear  weaken  bodily  re- 
sistance to  disease." 
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TO   CONQUER   RUSSIA   BY   KINDNESS 


THE  HAND  THAT  FEEDS  RUSSIA  is  liable  to  be 
bitten,  in  the  opinion  of  some  skeptical  editors  who  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  applying  to  our  dealings  with  Leniue  the 
apostolic  injunction:  "If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him."  Yet 
the  unexpected  answer  to  the  succession  of  Bolshevik  victories 
is  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Council  in  Paris  to  modify  the 
existing  blockade  so  as  to  get  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  people 
in  the  interior  of  Russia.  It  would  seem,  as  one  paragrapher 
remarks,  as  tho  the  Allied  statesmen  thought  the  policy  of  "feed 
the  brute"  ought  to  work  as  well  with  a  hostile  nation  as  it  is 
supposed  to  do  with  a  balky  husband.  At  any  rate,  the  Council 
"has  decided  that  it  would  permit  the  exchange  of  goods  on  the 
basis  of  reciprocity  between  the  Russian  people  and  Allied  and 
neutral  countries."  For  this  purpose  it  was  further  decided, 
according  to  the  announcement  of  the  16th,  "to  give  facilities 
to  the  Russian  cooperative  organizations  which  are  in  direct 
touch  throughout  Russia  so  that  they  may  arrange  for  the  import 
into  Russia  of  clothing,  medicines,  agricultural  machinery,  and 
the  other  necessaries  of  which  the  Russian  people  are  in  sore 
need,  in  exchange  for  grain,  flax,  etc.,  of  which  there  is  a  surplus 
supply."  It  is  explained  that  these  arrangements  "imply  no 
change  in  the  policies  of  the  Allied  governments  toward  the 
Soviet  Government." 

This  final  statement  is  said  to  have  been  added  to  please 
Clemenceau,  who  objected  to  lifting  the  blockade,  and  it  is  re- 
ceived with  open  skepticism  by  the  press  in  London,  Paris,  and 
New  York,  where  the  decision  is  spoken  of  variously  as  "a 
change  of  policy"  or  "new  policy."  And  it  is  a  change  for  the 
worse,  in  the  opinion  of  many.  A  writer  in  the  Echo  de  Paris 
wonders  how  "we  are  going  to  do  business  with  the  subjects  of 
Moscow  without  doing  business  with  Moscow,  since  by  military 
requisition  they  can  take  anything  sent  into  Russia,"  and  how 
one  is  "going  to  help  increasing  their  prestige  if  one  gives  the 
Soviet  leaders  at  the  hour  of  their  military  triumph  that  which 
they  have  demanded  for  so  long."  In  connection  with  these 
queries,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  recent  wireless  message 
from  Moscow  began  ^\^th  the  words:  "The  blockade  ring  has 
been  broken  by  the  victories  of  the  'Red'  army."  In  England, 
the  London  Daily  Chronicle  points  out  the  peril  it  sees  in  the 
new  move: 

"We  are  to  send  clothing  and  boots  into  Russia,  but  we  take 
no  guaranties  that  the  Bolsheviki  will  not  make  the  obvious  use 
of  them,  namely,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  imj^rove  the  clothing 
of  the  armies  which  are  to  march  in  the  coming  season  against 
Poland  or  Lettland,  Armenia  or  Mesopotamia.  The  Allied 
Powers  must  really  make  up  their  minds  whether  they  are  to 
be  at  war  wnth  Soviet  Russia  or  at  peace.  There  is  no  safe  or 
satisfactory  middle  way  between  these  elementary  alternatives." 

In  our  own  capital  the  Washington  Post  denounces  the  Ufting 
of  the  blockade  as  "Surrender  to  Bolshevism."  Lenine  and 
Trotzky,  it  thinks,  "would  welcome  other  moves  of  this  nature." 

"If  the  Allies  are  willing  to  give  food,  perhaps  they  will  also 
furnish  arms  and  munitions  to  the  Bolsheviki,  with  which  to 
murdir  Poland  and  Roumania.  Why  not'  It  is  as  foolish  to 
feed  the  Bolsheviki  as  it  is  to  arm  them."  , 

Similarly  calling  it  "Peace  by  Surrender"  the  New  York 
Times  takes  a  dig  at  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who,  "  having  failed  to 
kill  the  wolf,  now  offers  him  a  juicy  bone."  It  is  a  complete 
change  of  i)olicy,  in  the  opinion  of  this  New  York  pai)(!r,  and 
"must  mean  the  early  conclusion  of  formal  peace."  Otherwise, 
we  read: 

"We  should  have  the  continuation  of  a  state  of  war  in  which 
one  side  supplies  the  other  side  with  anything  it  may  need. 
England  could  hardly  n;main  in  nominal  alliance  with  Poland 
and  Roumania  and  furnish  the  Bolsheviki  with  material  to  be 
used  in  the  war  against  Poland  and  Roumania.  It  has  been  said 
that  peace  would  bring  a  speedy  change  in  Russia;   that  without 


a  war  to  evoke  some  support  from  national  feeling  the  Bolsheviki 
woidd  soon  be  ousted  by  Russian  moderates,  or  be  compelled 
themselves  to  become  so  moderate  as  to  be  unrecognizable. 
War,  it  has  been  argued,  only  strengthens  Bolshe\'ism;  peace 
must  mean  its  downfall.  It  is  somewhat  surprizing  that  this 
argument  is  presented  most  loudly  by  those  who  do  not  want 
to  see  the  downfall  of  Bolshevism,  who  are  the  friends  and 
apologists  of  Lenine's  regime.  Nevertheless,  there  is  more  hope 
of  a  collapse  or  metamorphosis  of  Bolshevism  in  a  full  state  of 
peace  than  in  a  state  of  war  where  we  send  supplies  to  our 
enemies." 

An  anti-Bolshevik  Russian  who  agrees  with  these  skeptics 
is  Mr.  V.  N.  Bashkiroff,  the  American  representative  of  a  Siberian 
company,  who  believes  "it  will  be  impossible  for  the  Russian  co- 
operative organizations  to  distribute  what  goods  the  Allies  send 
to  Soviet  Russia  among  the  peasants,  for  the  Soviet  Government 
will  seize  all  the  goods,  or  at  least  influence  their  distribution. 
The  resiUt  wU  be  that  the  Soviet  Go^^ernment  will  see  that  its 
army  and  its  emploj'ees  are  supplied  first."  Another  unfortunate 
affect  of  the  lifting  of  the  blockade,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Rus- 
sian, "will  be  that  the  'Reds'  will  be  made  stronger  in  the  minds 
of  the  j^eople  in  Soviet  Russia,  for  the  Soviet  officials  will  explain 
to  the  people  that  the  ])lockade  was  lifted  by  the  Allies  because 
the  Allies  now  recognize  the  Soviet  Government."  The  Ameri- 
can-Russian Chamber  of  Commerce  has  also  issued  a  statement 
saying  that  there  can  be  no  real  restoration  of  production  in 
Russia  imtil  after  a  change  of  government,  and  that  the  lack  of 
money,  ci'edits,  and  transportation  facilities  will  make  it  impos- 
sible for  some  time  to  resume  trade?  with  Russia  to  more  than 
a  negligible  extent.  "It  is  not  only  impossible,"  on  account  of 
the  collapse  of  the  railways,  "to  get  out  any  large  supplies,  but 
the  idea  that  food  and  clothing  can  be  supplied  adequate  to 
make  any  impression  on  the  suffering  Russian  population  is  an 
iridescent  dream." 

Yet  as  we  glance  at  editorial  opinion  throughout  our  own 
country  we  find  approval  of  the  new  Russian  policj'  apparently 
predominant.  The  Newark  News  calls  it  "the  most  sensible 
and  hopeful  move  that  has  been  made  in  dealing  with  the  Russian 
muddle."  Until  now,  it  says,  "Lenine  and  Trotzky  had  been 
living  in  a  favorable  artificial  atmosphere  with  outside  forces 
propping  them  up  and  helping  them  to  retain  their  power." 
But  now  "Russia  wiU  have  to  stand  the  test  of  international 
competition,"  and  will  "trade  in  the  markets  of  the  world  where 
its  currency  will  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  exchange  and  its  in- 
dustrial communism  will  have  to  compete  against  the  industrial 
individualism  of  other  peoples."  This  optimistic  daily  even 
believes  that  "the  alarm  over  Soviet  expansion  in  the  Caucasus 
and  into  Transcaspia  and  Turkestan  concerns  a  situation  which 
may  perhaps  be  compos(>d  by  fair  dealing  and  moderation,"  and 
it  sees  in  the  new  phase  of  the  Russian  situation  "a  promise  of 
the  beginning  of  peace  in  Eastern  Europe."  If  any  armies  from 
Western  nations  are  to  enter  Russia,  it  is  extremely  important, 
the  Buffalo  Express  thinks,  "that  the  Ru.ssian  people  should  look 
upon  them  as  friends  and  d(>liverers,  and  not  as  alien  conquerors. 
The  opening  of  trade  through  the  medium  of  the  cooperative 
association  will  naturally  tend  to  promote  that  idea,  and  even 
If  war  is  to  occur  in  the  si)ring  it  might  have  results  on  tho 
Russian  morale*  that  would  outweigh  any  military  disadvan- 
tages." The  Philadelphia  Press  approves  of  the  "about-face  in 
Russia,"  which  "gives  the  Russians  a  chance  to  work  out  their 
own  salvation,  a  thing  they  were  unable  to  do  under  the  double 
handicap  of  the  blockade  and  the  military  'saviors'  the  Allies 
forced  on  them."  "A  ray  of  sanity,"  the  Pittsburg  Leader 
calls  it.  In  the  South,  tho  Chattanooga  News  indorses  the  logic 
of  the  Lloyd  George  reasoning.  "Tlx-  blockade  has  infuriated 
Russia.  It  has  enabh^d  the  radical  elements  to  secure  the  sup- 
port of  conservatives  who  otherwise  would  have  taken  uj)  arms 
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BOLSHEVIK  EXPANSION  SINCE  JULY   1,  1919. 

The  heavily  shaded  territory  has  been  lield  by  the  Soviet  Government  against  all  drives.     The  lighter  shading  shows  the  extent  of  Bolshevik  advances 
to  the  east  and  south.     The  Allies  have  left  the  Arctic  front,  and  the  holding  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  is  to  be  left  to  the  Japanese. 


against  the  Soviet  system."  The  Tennessee  daily  is  confident 
that  "resumption  of  trade  with  Russia  will  encourage  the  anti- 
radical  elements  in  that  countrj'-  and  may  lead  to  their  repre- 
sentation in  the  Government,  so  that  finally  we  shall  be  in  a 
position  to  recognize  the  Government  of  Russia."  "When  we 
resume  trade  our  ideas  have  a  chance  to  be  planted  and  to 
propagate,"  it  is  noted,  and  besides,  "Lenine  can  no  longer  rally 
all  Russians  against  us,  because  we  are  seeking,  as  he  says,  to 
starve  the  women  and  babies  of  his  country."  Another  powerful 
argument  is  found  by  the  Boston  Globe  in  its  belief  that  contin- 
uance of  the  blockade  against  the  Soviet  state  ' '  involves  the  peril 
of  throwing  Germany  into  the  arms  of  Russia,"  that  is  to  say: 

"If  the  blockade  of  Russia  were  to  continue,  Russia  and  Ger- 
many would  find  themselves  being  forced  inevitably  together, 
with  Russia  needing  Germany's  managerial  brains  and  Germany 
needing  Russia's  natural  resources.  And  such  an  alliance  would 
be  fraught  with  disquieting  prospects  for  Europe. 

"In  truth,  Germany's  need  of  Russia's  natural  resovirees  and 
food-products  is  a  small-scale  blue-print  of  what  ails  the  whole 
of  Western  Europe  to-day.  Western  Europe's  desperate  need  of 
money  and  food  is  only  the  result  of  its  being  artificially  shut 
off  from  that  vast  and  almost  virgin  territory  of  Russian  resources 
and  markets.  It  may  be  true  that  the  United  States  will  have 
to  finance  the  bulk  of  the  rehabilitation  of  Western  European 
industry ;  but  before  business  can  get  back  to  normal,  the  western 
and  eastern  halves  of  Europe  will  have  to  be  reopened  to  each 
other  somehow.  As  a  matter  of  economic  structure  they  can 
not  keep  house  without  each  other." 

For  once  we  find  radical  and  labor  newspapers  in  close  agree- 
ment with  financial  journals  on  a  matter  of  foreign  policy. 
For  instance,  a  Labor  weekly.  The  Cleveland  Citizen,  likes  the  , 
change  of  policy  toward  Russia,  since  it  believes  "war  and 
blockading  and  other  repressive  measures  are  not  only  not 
stamping  out  Bolshevism,  but  spreading  the  idea  throughout 
the  world. ' '  The  new  policy  seems ' '  a  wise  one ' '  to  the  New  York 
Commercial,  and  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  thinks  that 
international  trade  with  the  cooperative  societies  will  add  to 
their  prestige  and  power  and  they  are  likely  to  "be  able  to 
exercise  a  moderating  influence  to  the  end  that  out  of  the  exist- 
ing chaos  and  confusion  might  emerge  a  government  of  all  the 
people  of  Russia."  The  New  York  paper  adds  that  the  govern- 
ments "still  nominally  at  war"  with  Moscow  had  no  other  course 
oi)en  to  them  but  to  lift  the  blockade — 

"Military  intervention  on  a  scale  of  sufficient   magnitude 


being  out  of  the  question,  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
keeping  up  the  fiction  of  an  economic  blockade.  That  could 
be  effective  only  by  establishing  an  impenetrable  barrier  between 
Russia  and  the  neighboring  nations  on  the  land  side  and  by 
closing  the  gaps  that  were  left  open  facing  the  sea.  .  .  .  Obvi- 
ously, a  continuance  of  the  blockade  against  Russia  would  have 
required  the  coercion  of  many  states,  equally  against  the  will 
of  their  people  and  their  plain  economic  interests." 

In  financial  circles  in  New  York  and  London  the  lifting  of  the 
Russian  blockade  is  emphatically  approved,  for  according  to 
dispatches  from  these  two  world-trade  centers  it  is  felt  that 
Russia,  her  European  neighbors,  and  the  world  in  general  will 
profit.  New  York  business  men,  we  read  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  believe  that  Europe's  food-situation  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  bringing  about  the  decision.  It  is  said  that  the 
food  which  may  be  obtained  from  Russia  may  be  sufficient  to 
render  much  less  difficult  the  problem  of  feeding  Europe  be- 
tween now  and  the  next  harvest,  and  that  by  providing  Russia 
now  with  needed  agricultural  implements  the  possibility  of  a 
world-shortage  of  food  continuing  through  another  year  is  greatly 
reduced.  The  lifting  of  the  blockade  is  warmly  approved  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  who  says  in  a  statement  given  to  the  press: 

"I  have  advocated,  ever  since  last  winter,  that  the  blockade 
on  Soviet  Russia  should  be  removed  on  everything  except  arms 
and  munitions,  not  because  it  would  do  the  Bolshevik  tyranny 
in  Russia  any  good,  but  because  I  believe  the  removal  of  the 
blockade  will  take  from  under  them  one  of  their  greatest  props. 
For  the  last  year  they  have  laid  every  failure  of  Socialism  on  to 
the  blockade.  They  daily  and  hourly  blamed  the  Allied  blockade 
for  the  shortage  of  food,  clothing,  and  agricultural  implements, 
and  the  misery  that  has  arisen  therefrom,  and  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  impressing  this  upon  an  ignorant  people.  They  have 
also  used  it  as  a  stimulus  to  raise  armies  under  the  contention 
that  they  are  fighting  to  save  themselves  from  starvation. 

"These  shortages  and  this  suffering  are  not  due  to  the  blockade, 
but  are  due  to  the  total  industrial  demoralization  and  bankruptcy 
in  production,  which  will  continue  as  long  as  Socialism  and  the 
Bolshevik  rule  lasts.  If  the  blockade  is  opened,  the  Bolshevik 
Government  must  secure  the  import  of  food  and  clothing  at  once, 
and  thereby  great  suffering  wiU  be  mitigated. 

"The  acute  starvation  is  in  the  larger  cities.  These  will  be 
the  areas  that  must  receive  imported  food.  The  peasants  have 
food  enough  at  home,  but  after  a  few  months,  when  they  have 
exhausted  the  fifty  or  seventy-five  million  dollars  in  gold  and 
securities  which  they  have  remaining  from  the  amounts  they 
have  stolen  from  the  banks,  then  they  will  need  to  export  com- 
modities in  exchange  for  inward  goods.     No  one  is  going  to  give 
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them  credit.  They  have  no  commodities  to  export  without 
causing  further  suffering  to  tlieir  people.  They  can  not  export 
wheat  when  the  population  is  hungry,  nor  cotton  nor  flax  when 
they  are  in  rags.     Their  imports  will  then  automatical! j'  cease. 

"The  greatest  blow  they  can  receive  is  to  lune  such  an  expo- 
sure of  the  complete 'foolishness  of  their  industrial  system  to  their 
people.  Moreover,  a  lifting  of  the  blockade  will  allow  the  real 
truth  of  the  horror  of  Bolshevik  rule  to  come  out  of  Russia. 

"One  thing  that  needs  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  United 
States  is  that  our  frontier  and  port  officers  must  redouble  their 
■^^gor  against  the  export  to  us  of  Bolshevik  agents,  propaganda, 
and  money  for  subsidizing  criminals  to  create  revolution." 

The  most  hopeful  feature  of  the  new  policy  of  trade  with 
Russia  is  the  dependence  upon  the  cooperative  societies,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  number  of  our  newspapers.  Without  these  societies, 
as  the  Brooklj'n  Eagle  remarks,  "it  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
sume trade  with  the  Russian  people  while  refusing  full  recognition 
to  the  Bolsheviki."  Elaborate  plans  have  been  worked  out  for 
dealing  with  these  societies,  saj'  the  Paris  correspondents,  and  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  contains  a  long  statement  by  President 
Alexander  M.  Berkenheim,  of  the  Foreign  Board  of  the  Russian 
Cooperative  Union,  which  tells  just  how  the  new  trade  plan  is 
to  be  carried  out.     To  quote  in  part: 

"It  must  be  understood  the  agreement  has  no  political  char- 
acter whatsoever.  It  is  merely  an  economic,  financial,  and  human- 
itarian arrangement.  Russian  cooperative  vuiions,  organized 
fiftj-'  years  ago,  now  number  five  hundred  branches  and  have 
fifty  thousand  local  societies,  with  twenty-five  million  members. 
These  societies  operate  throughout  Russia,  whether  under  Bol- 
shevik rule  or  controlled  by  other  governments.  It  is  a  sort  of 
Russian  economic  Red  Cross 

"The  plan  is  very  simple.  We  have  in  Russia  great  stocks  of 
wheat,  cereals,  cattle,  and  flax,  which,  owing  to  the  complete 
suppression  of  exportation  during  the  last  few  years  and  the 
record  crop  of  1919,  are  now  larger  than  Russia  ever  disposed  of 
previous  to  the  war.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  interior  of 
Russia,  where  consumption  has  also  diminished 

"We  require  in  return  farming  and  agricultural  implements, 
cloth,  shoes,  locomotives,  motors,  automobiles,  and  medical 
supplies.  Ship-tonnage  must  be  furnished  by  the  Allies,  as 
Russia's  shipping  has  completely  disappeared.  We  rr:ust  import 
first  in  order  to  export.  Ships  may  enter  Black,  Baltic,  and 
White  Sea  ports  loaded  with  goods  needed  by  Russia,  and  may 
return  with  our  exports 

"Imports  will  come  to  Russia  consigned  to  us.  They  will  be 
distributed  to  our  stores  throughout  the  country,  and  we  will 
purchase  grain  and  cereals  from  peasants,  paying  them  in  rubles 
at  a  fixt  rate.  We  will  also  give  them  scrip  entitling  them 
to  purchase  from  our  stores  imported  goods  for  the  identical 
amount  of  rubles  we  paid  them  when  they  were  selling  their 
own  stocks.  All  dealings  must  be  done  through  our  cooperative 
societies 

"We  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  polities,  but  feel  sure  our 
headquarters  in  Moscow  can  reach  a  satisfactory  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  authorities  for  an  impartial  distribution." 

Maxim  Litvinoff,  the  envoy  of  the  Moscow  Government 
who  has  been  conferring  with  British  representatives  at  Copen- 
hagen, hints  that  it  may  not  be  so  easy  for  the  Allies  to  trade 
with  Russia  in  the  way  they  intend,  saying: 

"The  Russian  Government  may  or  not  find  it  convenient  to 
do  foreign  business  through  eooperative  societies  which  are  now 
working  in  full  harmony  with  other  Soviet  institutions.  But, 
naturally,  it  would  resent  having  its  choice  of  agencies  dictated 
to  it  from  without." 

Whi'c  this  economic  plan  is  being  worked  out,  political 
policies  are  akso  being  overliauled.  Negotiations  have  been  going 
on  between  representatives  of  the  Baltic  states  for  a  defensive 
alliance  against  Soviet  Russia,  and  a  commission  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  definite  plan.  A  Paris  correspondent  of 
th(!  London  Dnily  Neirs.  quoted  in  a  New  York  World  disf)atcli, 
writes  that  tlio  new  Allied  policy  toward  Russia  will  include 
recognition  and  perhaps  dc^fenso  "of  what  an;  usually  termed 
the  border  states  of  Russia,  including  not  only  the  western  belt, 
but  the  three  or  four  rfi)ul)lics  which  the  Allies  have  cither 
recognized  or  proposed  to  recognize  in  the  Caucasus." 


HOOVER  AS   PRESIDENTIAL  TIMBER 

POLITICIANS  ARE  LEFT  GASPING  at  the  astounding 
stroke  of  the  loyally  Democratic  and  Wilsonian  New 
York  World,  in  coming  out  flatly  in  a  two  and  a  half 
column  editorial  for  Herbert  C.  Hoover  for  President  on  either 
a  Democratic,  Progressive,  Independent,  or  Republican  plat- 
form. "In  point  of  ability,  in  point  of  experience,  in  point 
of  capacity  to  deal  comprehensively  with  the  new  problems  of 
reconstruction,  Mr.  Hoover  towers  above  all  the  candidates 
who  have  been  brought  into  the  contest,"  asserts  The  World, 
and  we  find  scores  of  widely  separated  newspapers.  Republican 
and  Democratic  alike,  which  agree  fully  in  this  and  other  state- 
ments made  in  The  World's  astonishing  editorial.  Criticism  of 
Mr.  Hoover's  abilities  as  an  administrator  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  Some  might  find  fault  with  his  comparative  inex- 
perience as  a  politician,  but,  as  The  World  and  other  newspapers 
say,  the  "public  is  tired  of  professional  politicians." 

Hoover's  unique  role  in  the  Presidential  race  "embarrasses 
the  politicians  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties,  and 
delights  the  formerly  helpless  general  public,"  gleefully  asserts 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger  (Ind.).  Hoover  is  needed 
in  the  White  House,  declares  The  World,  because — 

"The  fundamental  rights  and  liberties  of  the  American  people 
are  menaced  to-day  as  they  have  never  been  menaced  before. 
On  the  one  hand  radicalism  is  pushing  its  theories  to  the  very 
verge  of  anarchy,  and  on  the  other  hand  conservatism  has  joined 
hands  with  Rourbonism  to  destroy  liberty  in  order  to  maintain 
the  extreme  individualistic  theory  of  property  rights.  Between 
these  two  greedy  groups  of  fools  and  fanatics  there  is  a  great 
middle  ground  which  is  held  by  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
and  which  they  will  continue  to  hold  under  competent  leader- 
ship, but  competent  leadership  there  must  be,  and  no  man  better 
embodies  it  than  Herbert  C.  Hoover." 

"  Hoover  is  not  a '  dark  horse,' "  says  one  pertinent  paragrapher, 
"rather  he  is  a  nightmare  to  political  aspirants  on  both  sides  of 
the  political  fence."  "May  his  specter  penetrate  to  the  darkest 
corners  of  the  closets  where  kitchen-cabinets  plot  destiny," 
is  the  prayer  of  ex-Senator  William  Alden  Smith's  Grand. Rapids 
Herald  (Rep.).  The  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.  Dem.),  which  speaks 
of  Hoover  as  the  "Great  Neutral,"  predicts  a  race  between  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  parties  to  see  which  can  capture 
Hoover  as  a  Presidential  candidate,  and  says:  "Yet  Hoover  is  no 
neutral  when  it  comes  to  deeds.  His  platform  is  short,  and 
consists,  like  the  motto  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  of.only  two  words 
—'I  Serve.'" 

Dr.  Frank  Crane,  whose  editorials  on  almost  everything 
but  politics,  first  published  in  the  New  York  Globe,  are  read 
throughout  the  world,  said  in  an  editorial  reco«imending  consider- 
ation of  Hoover  as  a  Presidential  candidate,  which  appeared  two 
weeks  before  The  World's  utterance:  "We  have  tried  Republi- 
cans and  we  have  tried  Democrats.  Suppose  we  try  just  a  man. 
We  recommend  Hoover  simply  because  he  has  made  good.  He 
is  not  an  orator;  he  is  a  man  of  action.  And  he  is  not  looking 
for  the  place,  which  helps  some."  "Hoover  may  yet  find  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  conmiission  for  the  r(>li(!f  of  banlcrupt  political 
parties."  predicts  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.),  and  Gen.  W. 
B.  llaldeman,  Democratic  National  Committeeman  from  Ken- 
tucky, is  sure  that  the  Democratic  party  will  select  Hoover 
as  their  standard-bearer  "if  he  has  a  drop  of  Democratic  blood 
in  his  veins,  or  a  fortieth  cousin  who  is  a  Democrat."  "in 
Washington  tlic  i)oliticians  never  speak  of  Hoover  as  a  Presi- 
dential candidate,"  the  Washington  corresj)ondent  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  tells  us,  and  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Public  Ledger  (Ind.)  interprets  this  as  "the  biggest  boost  wo 
have  yet  seen  for  him." 

Scores  of  quotations  similar  to  i\\v.  above  (!Ould  be  set  forth, 
but  the  cold  bare  fact  that  political  conventions,  and  not  the 
people,   select  Presidential   candidat(!s,   still  remains.     Wo  arc 
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reminded  by  the  [j^ochester  Times-Union  (Ind.)  that  "It  is  a 
favorite  habit  of  some  pohtical  leaders  to  favor  the  colorless 
candidate,  who  has  aroused  no  antagonisms,  to  the  more  positive 
personality  who  has  done  much  but  who  has  antagonized  in  the 
doing."  But  we  are  also  told  that  he  has  made  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  friends,  and  that  a  man  of  Hoover's  amazing 
organizing  genius  could  quickly  organize 
another  party  and  "poll  an  unprecedented 
independent  vote."  "Whether  his  candi- 
dacy would  satisfy  those  practical  political 
exigencies  of  which  the  party  must  take 
note  in  selecting  its  standard-bearer  is  another 
question,"  declares  the  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
News  and  Courier  (Dem.),  and  while  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.)  is  sure  there  is 
"reason  to  believe  that  the  Administration 
might  view  the  Hoover  '  boopi '  with  a  friend- 
ly eye,"  it  teUs  us  that  "the  strictly  ma- 
chine Democrats,  who  manage  the  party's 
national  politics,  look  askance  at  Hoover, 
and  raise  the  question  as  to  his  politics." 

Opposition  from  the  Republican  ranks  is 
also  forthcoming.  Friends  of  Republican 
candidates  already  in  the  running  and  ready 
to  be  brought  forward  are  frankly  skeptical 
of  Hoover's  chances  as  a  Republican.  Among 
those  who  have  favored  the  Hoover  boom 
with  a  frosty  stare  are  Senator  Johnson's 
backers,  some  of  whom  are  in  New  York. 
These  gentlemen,  recalling  Hoover's  earnest 
rplea  to  Cahfornians  to  help  elect  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  to  uphold  the  President's 
pohcies,  are  said  by  the  New  York  Times 
not  to  take  the  Hoover  boom  seriously,  and 
to  believe  "that  his  only  chance  of  being 
elected  President  is  by  running  on  the 
Democratic  ticket."  The  Montgomery  Ad- 
vertiser (Dem.)  suggests  that  "before  any 
Hoover  'boom'  gets  imder  way  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  we  suggest  that  the  gentleman 
be  invited  to  declare  himself  as  a  Demo- 
crat. The  party  should  not  commit  itself  to 
any  candidate  without  first  questioning  him 
as  to  his  convictions  in  respect  to  party 
measures." 

Hoover  appears  to  be  the  unenthusiastic 
recipient  of  friendly  overtures  from  the  Dem- 
ocratic ranks  and  smiles  from  Republican 
strongholds,  altho  his  political  affiliations — if  he  has  any — are 
little  known.     He  can  not  be  accused  justly  of  flirting  with 
either  party,  in  view  of  his  repeated  statement  that  he  has  no 
political  aspirations.     As  a  matter  of  fact.  Hoover,  at  the  present 
time,  appears  to  be  the  great  political  enigma.     "It  is  signif- 
icant," says  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.),  "  that  among  those  now 
talking  of  Hoover  for  President  are  personal  friends  and  ardent 
supporters  of  President  Wilson." 

Mr.  JuUus  H.  Barnes,  United  States  Grain  Director,  a  life- 
long Repubhcan  and  close  personal  friend  and  business  associate 
of  Hoover,  recently  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Dry-Goods  Association  declared  that  his  partner's 
pohtical  affiUations  lay  "with  the  Progressive  RepubUcans," 
but  at  the  same  time  strongly  intimated  that  Mr.  Hoover  might 
even  become,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  Democratic  candi- 
date.    Mr.  Barnes  said  further: 

"I  have  known  Herbert  Hoover  intimately  through  several 
years  of  close  association  in  his  Vork.  I  feel  that  from  that 
knowledge  I  can  state  that  he  will  never  allow  himself  to  be  a 
candidate  for  high  office  nor  allow  his  friends    to    make    an 


effort  in  his  behalf  unless  there  shall  come  such  indisputable 
evidence  of  such  spontaneous  and  universal  popular  demand 
that  it  will  overwhelm  his  present  resolution  not  to  enter 
politics." 

In  the  words  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.),  "Hoover's 
hat  was  thus  shied  into  a  ring  already  somewhat  crowded  with 


Copyriglited  l)y  tlie  i\ew  York  Tribuue,  Inc. 

HE'D  MAKE  A  GOOD  CENTER   RUSH  FOR   SOMEBODY. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

headgear,"  even  if  its  owner  did  not  altogether  approve  the 
action. 

If  Hoover  is  nominated  and  elected,  he  wiU  have  two  prece- 
dents in  the  elections  of  General  Grant,  who  had  never  been  a 
Republican  when  the  Republicans  nominated  him  for  the 
Presidency,  and  Zachary  Taylor,  who  had  not  voted  for  forty 
years  when  he  was  nominated  and  elected.  As  the  Boston 
Herald  (Ind.  Rep.)  says: 

' '  Hoover  would  represent  the  Great  War.  His  election  would 
be  giving  us  a  President  out  of  the  war.  He  would  stand  for  the 
altruism  and  the  idealism  and  the  sacrifice  of  America  in  the 
war.  The  women  would  like  to  vote  for  him,  and  they  wiU  have 
the  ballot  in  a  goodly  bunch  of  states." 

WUliam  Allen  White,  in  an  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette  (Ind.) 
editorial,  says  that  "Hoover  coixld  be  elected  on  the  RepubUcan 
ticket."  "He  has  all  the  elements  of  strength  that  Roosevelt  had," 
this' paper  continues, ' '  the  people  are  for  him,  and  the  organizations 
are  against  him."  The  New  York  Globe  (Rep.)  gives  many 
reasons  why  the  people  would  vote  for  Hoover  as  President: 

"The  strongest  supporters  of  the  young  Calif ornian  admire 
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him  for  the  exact  reason  that  he  is  not  a  politician.  Business 
men  approve  him  because  they  think  he  is  one  of  them  and  would 
give  the  country  the  'sound  business  administration'  for  which 
they  have  been  sighing  these  many  years.  Much  of  the  labor 
vote  would  go  to  him  on  the  theory'  that  he  is  a  benevolent 
neutral  on  the  industrial  questions  which  are  now  stirring  the 
country." 

Politicians  and  labor-leaders  have  come  to  recognize  the 
farmer  as  a  verj'  powerful  element  in  this  country.  We  read 
in  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press  (Ind.)  a  general  statement  to 
the  effect  that  "just  now  Hoover  is  not  very  popular  with  the 
farmers."  The  Buffalo  Commercial  (Rep.)  opines  that  "if  the 
farmer  vetoes  the  nomination  of  Hoover,  that  settles  it;  no 
party  can  afford  to  pick  a 
candidate  opposed  by  the  agri- 
culturists." And  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.)  sets  forth  in 
specific  terms  just  how  Hoover's 
possible  candidacy  is  \iewed  by 
the  American  farmer: 

"Organized  farmers  will  re- 
pudiate the  candidacy  of  Mr. 
Hoover  if  he  should  be  nomi- 
nated, they  assert,  now  that  the 
matter  is  taking  a  more  def- 
inite shape.  His  record  on  the 
farmer's  high  cost  of  living  is  un- 
satisfactorj',  and  his  sympathies 
are  in  the  A^Tong  place,  or  were 
throughout  his  term  with  the 
Food  Administration,  they  are 
convinced." 

The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.), 
after  stating  that  "Mr.  Hoover, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  one 
of  the  most  admired  of  Ameri- 
cans," goes  on  to  say: 

"About  the  only  abstainers 
from  praise  are  those  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  who  can't  see 
why  wheat-raisers  were  tethered 
by  a  fixt  price  while  others  were 
allowed  to  profiteer  freely  on  the 
theorj'  that  an  increase  in  prices 
would  stimulate  production  and 

that  the  interest  of  the  public  was  in  increased  production  rather 
than  in  low  prices." 

Intimating  that  the  Hoover  "boom"  emanat<>d  from  the 
White  Hou.se,  and  that  Hoover  is  the  political  heir  of  President 
Wilson,  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  (Rep.)  em- 
phatically states  that  "the  Democrats  are  not  going  to  nominate 
a  candidate  for  President  who  calls  himself  a  R<publican,  no 
matter  how  ho  qualifi(fs  his  Republicanism."  Tlie  St.  Louis 
PoHt-I)inpatch  (Ind.),  which  is  from  Missouri,  also  inquires: 

"What  are  Mr.  Hoover's  qualifications  as  a  statesman? 
We  know  from  his  utterances  that  he  has  an  understanding  of 
business,  of  the  factors  in  industry  and  commerce,  and  of  the 
just  relations  of  labor  and  capital  and  the  public.  But  has  he  a 
thorough  understanding  of  questions  that  go  deeyxT  than  these 
— question.s  that  touch  tlie  fundamental  basis  of  fn'e  govern- 
ment? Is  he  able  to  distinguish  unerringly  the  powers  an<l 
limits  of  our  constitutional  government? 

"We  ne«!d  something  more  than  a  business  organizer  and  suc- 
cessful administrator  in  the  Presidency,  We  need  something 
more  than  merely  an  honest,  capable  man  and  a  devoted  public 
servant. 

"We  need  a  statesman  with  a  thorough  comprehension  of 
the  fundamental  principles  underlying  our  republican  institu- 
tions and  with  the  courage  to  ai)i)ly  them  to  our  i)roblems. 
We  need  a  man  who  unde-rstands  the  relations  that  should  exist 
iMitween  the  CJovernmont  and  the  people.  W(!  need  a  man  who 
understands  and  finnly  adh(;r(!S  to  the  constitutional  jKJwers  of 
the  Government  and  who  respects  and  upholds  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  people." 


I 


"THE  TIGER'S"  SUCCESSOR. 

Alexandre  Millerand,  Minister  of  Warin  the  first  French  War  Cab- 
inet and  Governor  of  Alsace-Lorraine  since  last  March,  was  called 
to  the  Premiership  the  day  after  the  French  Presidential  election. 


CLEMENCEAU'S   FALL  AS   VIEWED   HERE 

"  --^  OUGHT  TO  DIE  NOW,"  said  Clemenceau  on  Armistice 
day;  "then  at  least,  they  would  give  me  a  funeral." 
But  Clemenceau  stayed  on,  as  the  New  York  Tribune 
notes,  "saw  France  through  the  pitfalls  of  the  Peace  Conference," 
and  won  a  series  of  parliamentary  victories.  These  triumphs, 
as  another  American  paper  observes,  were  followed  by  the  recent 
national  elections  which  seemed  to  result  in  "such  approval  of 
Clemenceau  by  a  whole  people  as  few  of  his  predecessors  in  high 
oflBce  have  ever  been  complimented  with."  It  looked  to  editors 
in  France's  sister  Republic  across  the  Atlantic  as  if  Clemenceau 

could  have  "any  honor  he  wanted 
merely  for  the  asking."  So  his 
defeat  for  the  Presidency  by  a 
man  of  whom  most  Americans 
knew  nothing  came  as  a  distinct 
shock  to  our  editors,  who  are  led 
to  comment  freely  on  the  pro- 
verbial ingratitude  of  republics, 
and  who  seem  to  feel  that  the 
choosing  of  a  President  is  not  one 
of  the  things  they  "do  better  in 
France."  Clemenceau's  defeat, 
says  the  New  York  World,  "re- 
flects no  credit  on  France."  We 
are  reminded,  however,  that  the 
French  people  do  not  vote  for 
their  President.  He  is  elected 
by  the  joint  secret  ballot  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  who  meet 
together  for  this  purpose  at 
Versailles  every  seven  years,  or 
whenever  the  oifice  of  President 
becomes  vacant.  Our  own  press, 
the  newspaper  correspondents 
in  Paris,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  French  press,  expected 
the  election  of  Clemenceau.    But 

in    the    legislative    caucus    held 

to  nominate  candidates  on  Jan- 
uary 16,  Paul  Deschanel,  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  received  408  votes  against  Clemenceau's  389.  The 
Premier  at  once  withdrew  his  name,  and  in  the  formal  balloting 
next  day  he  received  but  56  votes,  while  Deschanel  was  elected 
by  a  huge  majority.  The  successful  candidate  received  734  out 
of  a  total  of  889  votes  cast,  this  being  the  largest  majority  re- 
ceived by  any  French  President  since  the  unanimous  election  of 
Thiers,  the  first  President  of  the  Third  Republic.  So,  comments 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  Clemenceau  has  not  been  rejected  by  the 
French  people;  "he  has  been  tiu*ned  down  by  a  lot  of  politicians 
who  control  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  enemies  he  has 
made  by  his  forthrightnoss  and  patriotism,  defeatists,  a  good 
many  of  them,  during  the  war."  It  is  "petty  politics,"  declares 
the  Baltimore  paper,  which  has  withheld  this  somewhat  orna- 
mental but  highly  honorable  office  from  the  old  statesman;  "and 
whatever  view  right-minded  individuals  may  have  of  him,  they 
can  only  have  contempt  for  them."  "The  Tiger,"  adds  The  Sun, 
is  not  the  only  war-ruler  who  has  been  repudiated  in  some  fashion 
or  other  by  his  people  or  their  representatives.  As  the  Newark 
News  specifies: 

"Orlando  of  Italy  is  out,  Clemenceau  of  France  has  been 
denied  the  Presidency,  Lloyd  George  of  England  loses  consistent- 
ly in  the  by-elections,  and  the  fight  on  the  League  of  Nations  in 
this  country  is  ninety  per  c(<nt.  a  fight  on  Wilson.  Behind  the 
actual  fighting  on  the  battle  front  these  four  men  were  most 
I)rominently  identified  with  the  winning  of  the  war.  But  to-day 
most  people  seem  to  remember  more  clearly  the  irritations,  the 
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things  they  do  not  understand  or  know  about,  than  the  services 
and  achievements  of  their  leaders.  Later  on  another  generation 
will  get  the  perspective  better  arranged." 

The, causes  of  Clemenceau's  unexpected  and  dramatic  defeat 
are  set  forth  at  some  length  in  quotations  from  the  Paris  news- 
papers and  press  correspondents  in  another 
article  in  this  issue.  The  New  York  Times 
is  convinced  that  the  proverbial  ingrati- 
tude of  republics  played  but  little  part. 
It  sees  no  repudiation  of  Clemenceau's 
policy,  no  "sudden  lurch  toward  Social- 
ism," and  it  concludes  that: 

"Mere  petulance  and  personal  antag- 
onism probably  played  a  large  part  in 
this  unexpected  decision  of  the  caucus. 
The  war  is  over,  peace  has  been  pro- 
claimed, the  nation  is  no  longer  in  danger, 
and  Senators  and  Deputies  felt  free  to  give 
play  to  their  personal  feelings ;  and,  as  may 
well  be  imagined,  the  sensibilities  of  a  good 
many  members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
Chamber  must  have  been  ruffled  by  '  The 
Tiger.'  His  is  a  tremendously  strong  per- 
sonality, and  that  often  makes  for  enmities; 
besides,  he  has  commanded  support  by 
sheer  moral  and  intellectual  force  rather 
than  by  the  art  of  the  politician.  He  has 
little  time  to  waste  in  soft  flatteries  and 
propitiations.  Many  of  those  who  took 
part  in  the  caucus  may  simply  have  been 
tired  of  his  dominance,  of  hearing  it  said 
always  that  Clemenceau  was  France." 

But  the  failure  to  reach  the  Presidency 
detracts  nothing  from  Clemenceau's  fame, 
declare  American  editors  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  "It  wiU  never  be  forgotten  of 
him  that  he  was  the  savior  of  his  country," 
says  the  Philadelphia  Record.  The  Brook- 
lyn. Citizen  believes  that  he  will  remain 
-'to  countless  generations  of  Frenchmen  a 
true  symbol  of  patriotism,  a  man  whose 
sole  thought  is  the  glory  of  France."  While 
"politics  resumes  its  former  sway  in 
France,"  and  Clemenceau's  "day  of  popu- 
larity is  over,"  the  Dayton  News  holds 
that  nevertheless  his  place  in  history  is 
assured;  "he  has  enjoyed  the  exalted  priv- 
ilege of  saving  France,  which  in  itself  is 
sufficient  glory  for  any  human  being." 

But  there  are  editors  who,  whUe  holding 
Clemenceau  in  the  highest  esteem,  find 
little  to  regret  in  his  favor  to  attain  the 
Presidential  office.  Even  the  New  York 
World  doubts  if  "a  man  of  his  masterful  character  and  uncon- 
querable energy  would  have  found  himself  at  ease  in  that  highly 
ornamental  office";  and,  it  observes,  in  electing  Deschanel  the 
French  National  Assembly  "renews  the  assurance  that  there 
shall  arise  no  question  as  to  where  the  power  to  govern  shall 
remain  under  all  conditions."  Indeed,  in  the  Washington 
Post's  opinion — 

"Mr.  Deschanel  will  be  a  better  President  than  Mr. 
Clemenceau  would  have  been,  and  this  fact  is  creditable  to  both 
of  them.  The  Presidency  is  not  a  place  suitable  to  Mr.  Clemen- 
ceau's temperament  or  method  of  obtaining  results.  Hence  he 
would  have  been  unhappy  in  that  office,  and  his  term  would  have 
been  a  failure.  Mr.  Deschanel,  however,  has  proved  by  long 
service  that  he  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Presidency — duties  which  may  be  of  the  highest  importance,  as 
was  shown  when  President  Poincare,  by  his  own  motion,  changed 
the  course  of  history  by  choosing  Mr.  Clemenceau  as  President 
of -the  Council." 

The  Springfield  Republican  thinks  it  is  well  that  Clemenceau 


THE  NEXT  PRESIDENT  OF  FRANCE, 

Paul  Eugene  Louis  Deschanel,  Academi- 
cian, President  of  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  1898-1902,  1912-1920,  who  was 
elected  President  of  France  by  the  French 
National  Assembly  on  January  17,  to  take 
oflBce  on  February  18. 


is  now  eliminated  from  public  life,  for  "France  now  needs 
forward-looking  statesmen  to  whom  1870  is  not  an  obsession." 
An  Indiana  paper,  the  Muncie  Press,  thinks  it  possible  that 
tho  the  French  people  love  "The  Tiger"  in  war,  "they  may  not 
wish  such  a  character  for  their  leader  in  time  of  peace;  a  warrior 

such  as  Clemenceau  is  at  heart  is  seldom 
a  good  civil  executive,  because  he  is  not 
properly  constituted  for  the  milder  role." 
The  Washington  Herald  is  imprest  by  the 
persistent  French  fear  of  another  "man  on 
horseback"  like  the  great  Bonaparte  and 
Napoleon  III.  In  fact,  it  thinks,  "the 
French  fear  themselves  nearly  as  much  as 
they  fear  a  new-born  Prussia."     So — 

"Not  French  ingratitude,  but  French 
intelligence,  destroyed  the  gathering  snow- 
ball of  'The  Tiger's'  political  ambitions. 
Not  only  Clemenceau,  but  also  Foch  must 
be  kept  within  safe  bounds,  and  France 
will  save  herself,  even  should  she  lose  her 
greatest  statesman  and  her  greatest 
warrior."  ' 

The  new  President  of  France,  writes 
the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Socialist  New  York  Call,  "  wiU  not  pursue 
the  Clemenceau  ambition  to  ursurp  power 
and  make  the  office  the  most  potent  in 
the  republic.  He  wiU  follow  the  French 
theory  that  parliament  is  supreme.  His 
prime  minister  wiU  dominate — with  the 
consent  of  the  Chamber." 

The  Socialist  writer  predicts  that  the 
new  MUlerand  Ministry  will  be  replaced 
shortly  by  one  headed  by  Aristide  Briand. 
Paris  correspondents  make  the  same  pre- 
diction, and  also  note  that  the  choice  of 
Millerand  was  decided  upon,  by  an  agree- 
ment of  Clemenceau,  President  Poincare, 
and  the  new  President,  who  goes  into  office 
on  February  18.  According  to  a  New 
York  Sun  correspondent,  the  Millerand 
Ministry  has  come  into  power  "for  the 
special  purpose  of  national  reconstruction." 
A  Times  correspondent  thinks  there  will 
be  no  immediate  change  of  French  policy 
in  foreign  affairs.  The  personnel  of  the 
new  French  Cabinet  is  reported  as  follows 
in  the  dispatches: 


Premier  and  Foreign  Minister — Alexandre 
Millerand.  — 

Minister  of  Justice — Mr.  I'Hopiteau. 
Minister  of  the  Interior — Jules  Steeg. 
Minister  of  War — Andre  Lefevre. 
Minister  of  Marine — Mr.  Landry. 
Minister  of  Commerce — Mr.  Isaac. 
Minister  of  Agriculture — Henri  Ricard. 
Minister  of  Finance — Frederic  Frangois-Marsal. 
Minister  of  Liberated  Regions — Jean  B.  E.  Ogier. 
Minister  of  Colonies — Albert  Sarraut. 
Minister  of  Public  Works — Yves  le  Trocquer. 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction — Andre  Honnorat. 
Minister  of  Labor — Paul  Jourdain. 
Minister  of  Hygiene  and  Social  Welfare — Mr.  Breton. 
Minister  of  Pensions — Andre  Maqinot. 

The  new  Premier  is  a  lawyer  of  sixty,  who  became  a  Deputy  in 
1889,  at  once  took  high  rank  as  an  orator,  served  as  Minister  of 
Commerce  and  as  Minister  of  War,  and  was  restored  to  the  latter 
position  when  the  Viviani  Cabinet  was  formed  in  August,  1914. 
Altho  nominally  a  Socialist,  he  was  attacked  by  Socialists  and  fell 
with  the  rest  of  the  Ministry  in  1915.  He  was  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  Alsace-Lorraine  in  March,  1919. 
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WiLHELM  (counting  the  teeth  of  the  saw; :    "  This  year- 
year Sometime Never " 


-Next 


-From  tlio  London  World. 

THE    SEESAW    OF    DESTINY 


The  Old  Actor — •"I'm  afraid  I'm  past  playing  the  hero;  but    its' 
something  to  know  that  I  will  have  a  star  part  as  the  villain." 

— Partridge  in  Punch  (London). 


WHY   WILLIAM   OUGHT  TO   BE   TRIED 

/^"DANGEROUSLY  FOOLISH"  MOVE,  which  wiU  tend 

/-%  to  make  a  martjT  of  William  HohenzoUern  in  the  minds 
-^  -^  of  the  German  people  and  to  i»lly  them  to  a  renewed 
support  of  the  HohenzoUern  family  and  the  Kultur  it  repre- 
sents is  what  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  sees  in  the  Allies'  de- 
mand upon  Holland  to  surrender  him  for 
trial.  A  Berlin  dispatch  quotes  Herr  von 
Gcrlach,  a  Radical  Democrat,  as  voicing 
the  same  warning  in  his  statement  that  the 
trial  "would  strengthen  the  reactionary 
wave  in  Germanj\"  And  a  Swiss  corre- 
sj)ondent  reports  that  former  King  Ludwig 
of  Bavaria,  on  learning  of  the  demand  for 
William's  extradition,  "broke  out  into  a 
furious  temper,  condemning  the  act  of  the 
Allies  as  impertinent  and  impudent."  But 
there  are  others  who  agree  with  Mr. 
f 'lemenccau  that  the  trial  of  the  Kaiser  as 
principal  author  of  the  world-war  "is  claimed 
by  the  voices  of  millions  of  victims." 

The  demand  upon  Holland  is  made  in 
accordance  with  Artich;  227  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  which  arraigns  the  form<T 
Emperor  "for  a  suprern*!  offense  against 
international  morality  and  the  sanctity  of 

treaties,"  and  announces  that  his  surrender  by  the  Govorn- 
jnent  of  the  Netherlands  will  })e  requ(!sted  in  ordcT  that  he 
may  be  put  on  trial  before  a  "special  tribunal"  composcsd  of 
five  judges  rei)resf!nting  the  Unit<;d  States,  Great  Britain,  Franco, 
Italy,  and  Japan. 

"There  is  almost  universal  satisfaction  with  tins  r<in(^w(id  pur- 
pose shown  by  the;  Allies  to  bring  the  Kaiser  to  trial,"  thinks  the 
Tacoma  News-Tribune,  which  adds,  how(!ver,  that  "th(»  trial 
its<jlf  is  of  more  importance  than  the  personal  fate  of  the  de- 
fendant."    For— 


AMERICAN  JURISTS  SENTENCE 
THE  KAISER— Next  week  we  shall 
publish  an  article  giving  the  views  of 
hundreds  of  judges  and  professors 
of  law  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
who  tell  frankly  what  punishment 
should  be  given  William  II.  if  he  is 
tried  and  found  guilty.  This  article 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  full-page 
cartoon  In  colors  depicting  William 
standing  at  the  bar  of  justice  haunted 
by  the  memories  of  his  crimes.  This 
article  has  been  months  in  preparation 
and  is  of  supreme  interest  and  sig- 
nificance, and  those  who  usually  buy 
this  magazine  at  the  news-stands 
should  have  their  copies  reserved  if 
they  wish  to  be  sure  of  it. 


"It  is  a  procedure  intended  to  set  history  straight.  The  ver- 
dict of  that  international  court,  and  the  evidence  on  which  it  is 
based,  will  stand  forever  as  an  arraignment  of  autocracy,  a  lesson 
alike  to  ambitious  rulers  and  to  people  who  put  in-esponsible 
power  in  their  hands." 

"It  is  essential  to  the  right  settlement  of  the  moral  issue  of 
the  war  that  the  military  victory  of  1918  should  be  followed  by 

the  production  of  such  evidence  as  exists 
regarding  the  personal  guilt  of  those  who 
caused  the  war,"  declares  the  New  York 
Globe.     Nor  is  this  all,  it  continues: 

"There  should  be,  once  for  all,  a  refuta^ 
tion  of  the  heresy  that  the  acts  of  nations 
are  morally  distinct  from  the  acts  of  the 
leaders  of  nations ;  that  there  is  one  moral 
law  for  men  and  another  for  governments; 
that  states,  personified,  may  justly  commit 
acts  which  in  individuals  are  criminal. 
Even  more  important  than  any  machinery 
of  international  justice  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  principle  that  there  is  but 
one  moral  law,  binding  nations  exactly  as 
it  binds  individuals.  A  statesman  who 
wantonly  provokes  a  war  commits  murder." 

The  Kaiser  ought  to  be  removed  from 
Holland,  where  he  is  "only  a  two  hours' 
run  by  rail  from  the  German  border,"  says 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  which  regards  his 
I)roximity  to  his  former  empire  as  a  constant 
incentive  to  counter-revolutionary  activity  on  the  part  of  I'rus- 
sian  royalists.     As  to  his  guilt,  this  paper  remarks: 

"Concerning  the  responsibility  of  the  Kaiser  in  driving  Austria 
into  the  Serbian  War,  there  is  no  longer  good  reason  for  the 
slightest  doubt.  The  decioded  cipher  messages  of  the  Austrian 
ambassador  at  Berlin,  the  minutes  of  the  historic  meeting  of 
the  Austrian  Cabiiud.,  the  confessions  of  Berchtold,  the  papers 
in  tlie  German  archives  i-ecently  l)rought  to  light  by  Kautsky, 
all  i)rove  that  tin*  Kais«'r  exerci.sed  to  tlu^  maximum  his  personal 
initiative  in  forcing  that  war.  The  Allies  would  have  no  trouble 
in  making  their  case." 
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•A  COSTLY  STRIKE  FAILURE 


(C 


B 


ILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS,  before  the  last  accounting 
has  been  struck,"  says  the  New  York  Sun,  "will 
have  been  lost"  because  of  the  steel  strike,  officially 
declared  at  an  end  by  the  chairman  of  the  national  committee, 
John  Fitzpatrick,  on  January  18.  The  Boston  Herald  informs 
us  that  "it  is  reckoned  to  have  cost  in  workmen's  wages  in  the 
Pittsburg  district  alone  $48,000,000,  and  the  additional  losses  in 
the  fifteen  districts  outside  of  that  city  are  calculated  at  $39,- 
000,000."  "It  was  a  costly  experience,"  agi-ees  The  Review  (New 
York),  "nor  did  the  loss  and  inconvenience  stop  ^\dth  the  manu- 
facturers and  immediate  consumers  of  steel."  What  is  called  a 
"direct  steel  tonnage  loss"  is  brought  to  our  attention  by  The 
Sun,  which  says  of  this  loss  and  other  possible  consequences  of 
the  steel  strike: 

"There  was  the  loss  to  the  railroads  not  only  in  freights  from 
the  steel-plants  but  in  freights  from  general  mills  and  factories 
which,  failing  to  get  their  steel  supplies,  could  not  maintain  their 
own  production  and  fulfil  their  own  deliveries.  There  was  the 
loss  of  wages  in  such  mills  and  factories  due  to  that  failure  to  get 
their  material  on  which  their  wage-earners  could  work.     There 


was  the  loss  in  such  communities  to  trade  folk  whose  customers 
thus  had  their  spending  power  reduced  by  the  steel  strike." 

No  newspaper  that  we  have  examined  has  mentioned  any 
profits  to  offset  these  so-called  losses,  so  it  is  assumed  that  there 
have  been  little  or  no  gains,  except  as  set  forth  in  editorials  on 
the  final  outcome,  to  both  sides  in  the  way  of  experience.  In 
explanation  of  the  figures  just  mentioned,  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial offers  the  following: 

"The  wages  that  were  unearned  remain  in  the  coffers  of  the 
steel  companies.  They  represent  loss  in  any  economic  sense  in 
that  they  have  caused  deprivation  and  suffering  and  have  not 
been  used  as  an  investment  by  the  steel  companies  for  the 
earning  of  other  dollars.  The  sum  thus  represented  has  lain 
idle  instead  of  being  placed  in  circulation,  so  that  the  grocer, 
the  butcher,  and  retailers  generally  may  in  turn  have  been  able  to 
increase  their  earnings.  They  have  reduced  the  demand  by 
just  so  much  for  manufactured  articles,  thus  depriving  other 
labor,  theoretically  at  least,  of  additional  earnings. 

"The  loss  in  tonnage  is  likewise  measm-ed  in  dollars,  because 
it  is  estimated  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  strike  steel  of  that 
estimated  value  would  have  been  produced,  yet  the  lack  of  this 
steel  will  be  reflected  in  a  curtailed  production  of  industry  that 
will  spread  itself  throughout  the  year.  Hence,  this  loss  of  pro- 
duction of  steel  tonnage  begins  at  once  to  widen  until  the  loss 
eventually  could  be  figured  in  the  billions." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Boston  Herald. 

Philadelphia 


The  peak  of  high  prices  looks  more  like  a  tableland 

Personally  we  are  willing  to  loan  our  last  red  to  Europe. 
Public  Ledger. 

The  only  cheap  tiling  these  days  is  the  life  of  an  American  in  Mexico.— 
Philadelphia  Press. 

Rising  prices  have  e\'idently  adopted  that  skip-stop  system. — Green- 
ville (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 


Mr.  Wilson  stands  not  only  for  the  uncrossed  "f 
"I." — Wall  Street  Journal. 


but  the  uncrossed 


That  Mexican  earthquake  did  not  take  full  advantage  of  its  oi)por- 
tunities. — Los  Angeles  Times. 

It  is  reported  that  Clemenceau  is  to  be  married.  That  man  can  not 
accustom  himself  to  a  state  of  peace. — Columbia  Record. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  will  find  numbers  of  people  in  this  country  anxious 
to  commune  with  departed  spirits. — Greenville  {S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

All  will  be  forgiven  if  Europe  will  ship  over  a  few  thousand  willing 
houseworkers  in  place  of  the  deported  "  Reds." — Chicago  Daily  News. 

No  one  can  ever  doubt  the  miracles  who  se«s  the  minister  U\'ing  on  his 
salary  fixt  ten  years  ago,  and  keeping  out  of  deht.^Uiiiversalist  Leader. 

Nothing  makes  the  RepiibUcans  madder  than  to  have  the  I*resident 
change  his  mind,  except  to  have  him  refuse  to  change  his  mind. — Greenboro 

News. 

The  learned  preachers  who  declare  that  the  world  is  losing  faith  should 
consider  the  number  of  hair-restorers  on  the  market. — Boston  Shoe  and 
Leather  Reporter. 

No  doubt  it  would  help  Mr.  Hoover's  young  boom  if  he  would  find 
something  for  housewives  to  do  with  all  those  food-substitutes  which  have 
been  cluttering  up  the  basement  and  attic  since  he  sold  them  broadcast 
two  years  ago. — Kansas  City  Times. 


America  is  now  in  for  a  dry  cleaning. — Baltimore  American. 

Plumb  is  still  planning,  but  his  plans  are  out  of  plumb. — GreenvilU 
(S.  C)  Piedmont. 

The  parlor  Bolsheviki  should  be  taken  to  the  woodshed. — Boston  Shoe 
and  Leather  Reporter. 

They're  calUng  passenger-liners  between  New  York  and  Cuba  tank- 
ships. — New  York  World. 

History  does  repeat  itself.     Dempsey  will  not  go  to  France  to  flght. — 

Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

The  bee  does  not  live  long,  except  the  one  Brj'an  has  had  for  twenty- 
four  years. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Still,  why  e:et  excited  if  the  German  Government  is  overturned?  It 
is  the  same  on  both  sides. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

It  must  be  true  as  reported  that  jazz  is  dying.  There  is  no  other  way 
to  account  for  the  weird  noise  it  makes. — Toledo  Blade. 

:  The  way  Holland  hangs  on  to  the  Kaiser  is  another  proof  that  there  is 
no  accounting  for  tast«s. — Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

The  Indians  once  owned  this  country,  but  since  they  became  reserva- 
tionists  just  look  what  has  happened  to  them. — Columbia  Record. 

Holland  still  objects  to  exporting  the  biggest  cheese  ever  held  within 
its  borders.     Yet  the  Allies  may  insist  upon  it. — Philadelphia  Record. 

If  all  the  candidates  for  the  G.  O.  P.  nomination  go  to  the  convention 
there  won't  be  any  room  in  the  hall  for  the  delegates. — New  York  World. 

Hood  River,  the  famous  apple  district  of  Oregon,  reports  a  red,  white, 
and  blue  hzard.  How  long  does  it  take  cider  to  ferment,  anyhow? — 
Seattle  Argus. 

Senator  Underwood  has  withdrawn  as  a  candidat«  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination.  One  beauty  of  withdrawing  now,  candidates  are 
recognizing,  is  that  they  don't  have  far  to  withdraw. — Kansas  City  Star. 


Cuiiyrishted  Ijy  tlie  New  York  Trihiuip,  Ii: 


'THERE'S  A  COUPLE   OF   DISTINGUISHED   GENTLEMEN  TO   SEE   YOU.  MA." 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 
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FRANCE   DEFEATS   CLEMENCEAU 


GERMANY  COULD  NOT  BEAT  CLEMENCEAU,  on 
whom  his  countrymen  bestowed  the  affectionate  cog- 
nomen of  "Father  Victory,"  but  France  herself  defeated 
him  when  the  political  forces  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of 
Deputies  preferred  Paul  Deschanel,  President  of  the  Chamber, 
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CLEMENCEAU  IN  GERMAN  EYES. 

— Ulk  (Berlin). 

as  President  of  the  Republic.  This  is  the  bitter  conclusion  of 
some  French  political  observers,  which  finds  echo  in  much  press 
comment  outside  France.  The  bulk  of  French  opinion  falls 
into  two  divisions,  which  are  identified  as  follows  in  Paris  dis- 
patches. "Premier  Clemenceau  has  been  victorious  against 
many  attacks  in  the  Chamber  and  Senate  in  the  last  two  years," 
said  one  Senator,  who  opposed  the  Premier.  "This  was  because 
he  was  fighting  for  France.  When  he  seeks  personal  honors, 
however,  he  goes  down  to  defeat."  On  the  other  hand,  sup- 
porters of  Mr.  Clemenceau  said  when  the  Premier's  defeat  in  the 
caucus  for  the  nomination  was  made  known:  "Berlin  will  il- 
luminate to-night."  That  Germany  has  lost  her  implacable  foe 
in  the  retirement  of  Clemenceau  is  frequently  noted  in  Paris 
dispatches,  and  more  particularly  significant  is  the  rumor  in  a 
Paris  dispatch  to  an  American-German  Socialist  newspaper  that 
the  case  of  the  French  Government  against  .Joseph  Caillaux  on 
the  charge  of  treason  now  assumes  an  entirely  now  outlook. 
This  daily  reports  that  it  has  been  often  rumored  in  French 
circles  for  months  past  that  in  case  of  the  overthrow  of  Clemen- 
ceau, Caillaux  would  n(!ver  Ih;  sentenced  to  death.  The  chagrin 
exprest  over  the  s(!tback  suffered  by  (!x-I*romier  Clemenceau, 
we  are  reminded,  must  not  be  taken  as  in  derogation  of  the 


accomplishments  of  President-elect  Deschanel  and  of  his  im- 
peccability of  character.  The  fact  is,  according  to  Paris  dis- 
patches, Prance  would  like  to  approve  of  the  politicians'  choice 
of  Deschanel,  but  she  finds  it  hard  to  praise  the  defeat  of  Cle- 
menceau. As  for  "The  Tiger,"  it  is  said  that  his  resignation  as 
Premier  together  with  that  of  his  Cabinet  is  a  sign  that  he  is 
"through"  with  politics.  On  the  other  hand,  some  editors  with 
long  memories  recall  that  on  several  occasions  in  his  remarkably 
extensive  career,  "The  Tiger"  has  previously  been  supposed  to 
be  "through."  Mr.  Clemenceau's  statement  to  the  Havas 
Agency  expresses  his  stand  in  his  usual  forthright  and  vigorous 
manner,  as  follows: 

"I  did  not  ask  anything.  I  did  not  want  to  be  a  candidate. 
I  was  told  it  was  my  duty,  that  the  situation  was  difficult,  that 
the  country  expected  new  services  from  me.  I  believed  it,  but 
I  needed  the  general  consent,  which  failed. 

"I  figure  that  my  part  is  ended.  I  have  no  bad  feelings 
toward  anybody.  I  have  no  reason  to  be  angry.  I  have  taken 
my  responsibilities.  What  more  can  one  ask  than  that  others 
assume  theirs?  " 

As  the  Paris  Figaro  sees  the  new  turn  in  French  politics,  the 
parliamentary  government  of  France,  "after  having  been  im- 
bued with  heroism  by  Clemenceau,  now  returns  to  its  habitual 
frame  of  mind  and  resumes  its  jogging  pace."  The  Premier  lost 
the  battle  for  the  Presidency,  we  are  advised  by  various  Paris 
correspondents,  because  he  was  too  strong  in  personality  and 
methods.  Deschanel  had  no  positive  program  and  the  platform 
on  which  he  was  elected  was  "to  beat  Clemenceau — that  and 
nothing  more."  Among  various  arguments  brought  against 
Clemenceau  as  President  were  his  age,  the  fact  that  he  is  not 
of  the  courtier  type,  and  also,  his  vigorous  opposition  to  Bol- 
shevism. Then,  a  proportion  of  voters  was  influenced  by  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  new  taxes  and  by  disappointment  over  the 
Treaty  provisions,  but  the  capstone  of  all  opposition  to  Cle- 
menceau, it  was  repeated,  is  that  he  is  too  forceful  a  man  to  put 
in  the  Ely  see  Palace,  and  that  his  force  would  curtail  the  powers 
of  Parliament.     As  one  Paris  correspondent  writes: 

"To  understand  the  force  of  the  argument  that  Clemenceau's 
strength  carried,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Parliament  can 
always  reprimand  the  head  of  the  Government  when  he  is 
Premier  by  refusing  a  vote  of  confidence.  That  gives  Parlia- 
ment control  of  the  situation.  But  with  a  forceful  head  of  the 
Government  in  the  Elysee,  with]  a  seven-year  lease  on  the  job. 
Parliament  could  not  control  the  situation. 

"In  the  past  the  President  has,  as  (^apus  says,  'jogged  along.' 
It  was  the  Premier  who  ran  the  Government,  and  Senators  and 
Deputies  could  always  take  the  Premier  to  task  or  throw  him 
out.  But  with  Clemenceau  as  President  he  would  be  boss,  for 
not  only  would  Clemenceau  have  been  his  natural  forceful  self 
in  the  Elysee,  but  he  entertained  very  strong  opinions  in  the 
direction  that  the  President  of  France  should  be,  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  directing  head  of  the  Government.  And 
he  had  said  as  much. 

"As  long  as  he  might  have  remained  in  the  Elys6e  he  would 
have  been  boss.  Now  the  decision  was  in  the  hands  of  Senators 
and  Deputies  who  are  for  the  most  part  professional  politicians, 
and  who  did  not  wish  any  such  change.  They  wanted  a  President 
who,  like  Poincare  and  most  of  his  predecessors,  would  make 
pretty,  innocuous  speeches,  ])in  decorations  on  deserving  folk, 
kiss  distinguished  cheeks,  and  pick  a  new  Premier  whenever  the 
I)oliticians  wanted  a  change  of  government. 

"Deschanel  is  an  estimable  man.  He  is  a  brilliant  writer. 
He  is  a  statesman  of  experience  in  internal  afTairs  of  FVance 
and  a  student  of  foreign  affairs.  He  is  an  Academician.  He  is 
polished  and  accomplished  and  distinguished.  T?ut  ho  is  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  a  man  from  Clomoncouu,     lie  coulorms  better  to 
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the  French  ideals  of  what  the  President  ought  to  be,  or,  rather, 
of  the  ideas  of  the  French  politicians  of  what  the  President 
should  be.  And,  furthermore,  from  the  political  point  of  view, 
he  is  Mr.  Briand's  President. 

"I  do  not  know  of  any  more  interesting  side-light  on  the  elec- 
tion of  Deschanel  than  that  the  Royalists  and  Bolsheviki  both 
voted  for  hira.  He  has  never  been  the  friend  of  the  Radicals. 
He  has  always  written  and  spoken  against  them.  He  certainly 
does  not  favor  the  Royalist  dream  of  restoration  of  the  monarchy. 
With  regard  to  both,  he  has  occupied  the  same  position,  tech- 
nically, as  Clemenceau From  all   the  journals  of  Paris 

Mr.  Deschanel  receives  to-day  the  customary  bouquets  of  roses. 
But  the  President-elect  will  find  many  thorns  among  them,  for 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  nature  of  his  election 
places  upon  Mr.  Deschanel  a  heavy  handicap."  ; 

No  deeper  satisfaction,  perhaps,  may  be  found  in  any  circles 
where  Premier  Clemenceau  was  unpopular  than  in  the  Socialist 
ranks,  the  organ  of  which,  the  Paris  L'Humanile,  observes: 

"It  was  the  duty  of  the  Socialists  to  make  a  maximum  effort 
against  the  President  of  the  Council,  and  they  did.  For  a  long 
time  he  has  declared  war  without  mercy  on  oiu*  party.  The 
other  day  he  said  at  Strasbourg  that  between  him  and  us  it  was 
a  question  of  force,  and  in  his  mouth  we  know  what  those  words 
mean.  And  then,  thi'ee  weeks  ago,  he  uttered  brutal  words 
against  the  Russian  revolutionists. 

"In  the  place  of  Clemenceau  it  is  Deschanel  who  is  going  to  the 
Elysee.  It  is  useless  to  say  we  do  not  expect  anything  from  the 
new  President  of  the  Republic.  We  worked  to  bar  the  path  of 
a  man  of  evil  and  we  succeeded." 

Altho  it  has  hopes  that  Mr.  Deschanel  will  make  a  great 
President,  L'EM  de  Paris  says: 

"At  the  bottom  of  the  Presidential  election  of  yesterday  there 
rests  ingratitude,  which  troubles  the  people  of  France.  I  know 
well  it  is  to  be  explained  by  thousands  of  reasons  of  good  irony. 
But  that  the  public  does  not  understand  poUtical  irony  has  long 
ago  been  said.  It  Avill  then  be  a  dangerous  path  for  the  new 
President  to  affront  the  friends  of  Clemenceau,  and  I  am  con- 
\'inced  that  Deschanel  will  make  no  such  mistake.  Our  democ- 
racy does  not  wish  to  have  the  appearance  of  ha\'ing  to  strip 
itself  of  its  glory." 

In  the  same  journal  the  distinguished  Maurice  Barres  apos- 
trophizes the  former  Premier  in  these  words: 

"The  Parliamentaircs  did  not  call  him.  They  refused  to  put 
him  in  the  Elj'see,  but  no  one  can  dislodge  him  from  his  place 
in  history,  where  he  is  installed  in  the  midst  of  his  poilus.  Any- 
how, there  was  no  need  for  the  Assembly  to  hand  him  this  certif- 
icate of  second  prize.  Great  citizen,  you  have  the  eternal  grati- 
tude of  France — you  who  crusht  the  maneuvers  of  treason  and 
gathered  the  strength  of  the  nation  to  win  the  victory." 

In  his  vigorous  journal,  the  Paris  Victoire,  Gustave  Herve  de- 
clares that  under  other  circumstances  the  election  of  Deschanel 
would  have  caused  great  satisfaction  throughout  France.  Every- 
body knows  he  is  neither  a  Bolshevik,  nor  a  Defeatist,  nor  a  friend 
of  Germany,  and  that  he  is  qualified  for  the  Presidency,  but — 

"We  can  not  let  pass  without  vehement  protest  the  blow 
which  has  been  given  to  the  man  who  will  appear  to  our  descen- 
dants as  the  Danton  of  the  world-war.  It  is  distasteful  to  see 
oblique  maneuvers  and  underground  work  against  a  man  who 
meets  his  enemies  face  to  face.  And  what  seems  wrong  to 
more  than  one  Frenchman  is  that  we  appear  to  show  black 
ingratitude  to  him  who  was  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the 
history  and  one  of  the  principal  saviors  of  his  country. 

"We  do  not  even  wait  until  the  ink  is  dry  upon  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  to  put  Clemenceau  in  the  backgi-ound  at  the  risk 
of  passing  before  the  whole  world  as  a  people  of  ingrates  and 
fools.  It  is  this  unfortunate  thing  which  to-day  robs  us  of  a 
satisfaction  which  at  any  other  time  would  have  greeted  the 
election  of  President  Deschanel." 

In  the  ex-Premier's  own  ncAvspaper,  UHomme  Libre,  the 
enormous  majority  of  President-elect  Deschanel  is  taken  to 
"show  the  world  that  France  intends  to  pursue  the  execution 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  to  maintain  the  same  attitude 
toward  the  Allies  and  the  enemies  of  yesterday."  It  cautions 
the  latter  against  allowing  false  hopes  to  rise  because  of  Mr.  Des- 


chanel's  entry  to  the  Elysee  Palace,  for  "accepted  clauses  of  the 
Treaty  will  be  applied  and  the  French  Government  will  sustain 
the  young  League  of  Nations."  The  Petit  Parisien  says  that 
the  election  has  united  all  parties  in  a  vote  of  "far-reaching 
political  character,"  and  the  Paris  Gaulois  explains  the  Parlia- 
ment's choice  by  saying  that  it  wished  to  "affirm  the  union  of 
all  the  French."  The  Paris  Journal  thinks  that  Mr.  Deschanel 
has  a  hard  task  ahead  of  him,  but  that  he  is  well  equipped  to 
meet  it.  The  Journal  des  Debats  also  credits  the  new  President 
with  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  represent  France  well  and  to 
serve  her  well,  and  it  expresses  its  assurance  that  he  wiU  fulfil 
the  duties  of  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  nation  adequately. 
In  his  reply  to  the  address  of  congratulation  made  by  Mr.  Leon 


AS  PARIS  SEES  HIM. 

"HE  WON  THE  WAR." 

— La  Batonnette  (Paris). 

Bourgeois,  President  of  the  National  Assembly,  President-elect 
Deschanel  said: 

"The  National  Assembly,  in  calling  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Republic  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  wished  to 
mark  its  profound  attachment  for  those  parliamentary  institu- 
tions which  in  the  greatest  drama  of  history  showed  again  their 
suppleness  and  their  strength.  As  a  faithful  guardian  of  the 
law  I  wiU  seek  to  apply  the  constitution  in  letter  and  in  spirit, 
to  solidify  and  perfect,  in  close  accord  with  the  nation's  repre- 
sentatives, these  free  institutions. 

"Our  hopes  of  1918  were  not  entirely  realized,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to-day  to  conquer  the  difficulties  that  press  upon  us  by 
strict  application  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  by  the  develop- 
ment of  our  alliances  and  friendships,  and  by  the  union  of  all  the 
French.  That  incomparable  people  whose  heroism  and  sacrifice 
saved  the  world  will  surmount  all  obstacles  upon  condition  that 
they  be  kept  thoroughly  conversant  with  affairs  and  are  told 
the  truth. 

"I  salute  my  illustrious  predecessors,  among  them  Mr.  Poin- 
care,  who  in  the  formidable  war  represented  France  with  such 
dignity  and  nobility.  I  salute  also  the  great  Frenchman  who 
contributed  so  much  to  the  \'ictory  by  gathering  together  all 
the  national  energies  through  a  magnificent  effort.  I  express 
the  wish  that  the  houses  of  Parliament  will  consecrate  bj*  solemn 
homage  the  immortal  services  he  has  rendered  the  country. 

"I  address  to  the  members  of  the  National  Assembly  an 
expression  of  unspeakable  gratitude.  I  bring  to  France  and  to 
the  Republic  all  my  devotion  and  all  my  heart." 
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MEXICO   THROUGH   MEXICAN   GLASSES 

INSTEAD  OF  VIEWING  MEXICO  "through  the  keyhole 
of  oflSeial  investigation  distorted  by  the  lenses  of  prejudice," 
Senor  Luis  Cabrera,  Mexican  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in\'ites  Senator  A.  B.  Fall,  of  New  Mexico,  to  visit  the  country 
and  see  conditions  with  his  o^\ti  eyes.  The  implication  woxild 
seem  to  be  that  oiu*  Senate  Committee  would  change  its  mind 
about  some  things  Mexican  and  perhaps  to  the  greater  satis- 
faction of  the  Mexican  Government.  The  subcommittee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  which  has  been  investigating  Mexican  con- 
ditions for  some  months  has  adopted  the  open-door  policy  of  ad- 
mitting evidence  that  prevails  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine,  and 
everybodj"  who  can  throw  a  ray  of  light  on  the  subject,  pro  or 
con,  seems  to  be  given  an  opportunity.  In  such  a  policy  cer- 
tainly no  one  can  complain  of  suppression.  Perhaps  we  may 
add  a  candle  or  two  to  the  general  illimaination  by  quoting  signif- 
icant information  we  find  in  the  two  chief  newspapers  of  Mexico 
City,  The  Excelsior  and  El  Universal.  They  both  claim  to  be 
out  of  politics,  and  in  support  of  this  claim  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  proprietor  of  one  of  them,  El  Universal,  has  suffered 
imprisonment  for  expressing  his  opinion  too  freely  about  the 
Government.  The  Excelsior  confesses  being  charged  with  pes- 
eimism,  but  declares  that  its  pessimism  is  based  "on  a  rigorous 
interpretation  of  events  and  the  inflexible  trajectory  of  the  nation's 
cause."  The  Excelsior  would  much  prefer  to  find  its  glum  out- 
look mistaken  and  to  earn  discredit  as  a  prophet,  but  it  adds: 

"For  all  our  -wishes,  there  stands  the  plain  truth,  sullen  and  in- 
exorable, which  not  only  shows  the  melancholy  situation  the 
country  faces,  but  the  dangers  portended.  It  is  useless  to  de- 
ceive oiu-selves.  Our  pen  throbs  with  the  conscientiousness  of 
those  who  still  have  conscience  remaining,  and  as  the  echo  of  our 
words  we  hear  the  voice  of  public  opinion  like  the  sound  of  waves 
breaking  on  a  distant  shore.  Our  pessimism  is  not  that  of  a  news- 
paper, but  the  pessimism  of  a  nation  walking  blindly  along  a 
path  which  borders  a  precipice.  How,  then,  can  we  feel  encour- 
aged at  the  opening  of  this  year  1920,  when  our  nerves  are  on 
edge  with  apprehension  of  the  unexpected  and  paralyzed  with 
fear  as  internecine  strife  continues?  Unquestionably  the  year 
passed  has  bequeathed  the  one  that  follows  an  evil  legacy." 

The  Excelsior  goes  on  to  relate  that  the  fires  of  revolution  are 
still  flaming,  that  robbery  and  miirder  are  rampant,  that  the 
problem  of  pacification  stiU  remains  in  the  air,  and  that  local 
antagonisms  and  the  clash  of  individual  interests  make  each 
Federal  entity  an  open  field  for  personal  hatreds  and  ambitions, 
and  the  crossroads  where  thirst  for  command  and  hunger  for 
pillage  exhaust  each  other  in  unending  conflict.  This  melancholy 
seer  proceeds: 

"Labor  and  Capital,  the  greatest  forces  of  a  nation,  which 
could  redeem  us  from  the  sorrowful  destiny  to  which  we  seem 
condemned,  are  being  rapidly  exhausted.  As  tho  to  hasten  the 
process,  the  representatives  of  labor  have  thrown  themselves 
into  a  suicidal  effort  at  the  urging  of  disreputable  agitators  and 
through  the  destructive  legislation  enacted  by  a  group  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  neither  mental  capacity  nor  competent  idea 
of  their  responsibilities." 

Light  is  reflected  on  the  economic  situation  by  the  condition 
of  the  national  treasury.  The  Excelsior  tells  us  further,  which  in 
spite  of  greatly  increased  revenue  from  much  higher  taxes,  the 
non-payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  and  the  discounting  of  the 
salaries  of  public  employees,  is  in  a  hopeless  condition.  Without 
credit  at  home  or  abroad,  the  Government  is  unable  to  finance 
necessary  undertakings  and  improvements.  But  tho  actual 
problems  of  the  present  situation,  we  are  told,  are  "nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  frightful  extremes  which  are  looked  for 
in  our  coming  electoral  contest."  Allusion  is  made  to  the  demo- 
cratic movement  as  non-existent  and  the  political  indifference  of 
the  people  is  such  as  "  to  make  popular  suffrage  a  farce."  Mean- 
while the  Mexican  difficulties  with  the  United  States  Government 
continue,  and  The  Excelsior  adds: 


"Hardly  does  otu*  Government  get  out  of  one  difficulty  before 
it  finds  itself  confronted  with  another.  As  fast  as  one  cloud 
vanishes  another  appears  on  the  horizon.  The  American  press 
keep  up  the  agitation.  It  is  impossible  for  President  Wilson 
to  continue  heedless  of  the  clamor  of  the  people,  however  much 
he  may  desire  to  maintain  the  policy  toward  Mexico  which  he 
has  followed.  We  have  already  seen  that  even  within  the 
Democratic  party  opinion  of  this  policy  is  divided,  and  that  the 
ideas  of  the  Republican  Senator,  Mr.  Fall,  are  shared  by  Secre- 
tary Lansing.  And  to  crown  the  misfortunes  of  this  year,  1920, 
the  elections  are  to  take  place  in  the  United  States,  which  will 
have  such  a  decisive  influence  in  the  affairs  of  our  country,  be- 
cause, whether  the  Democrats  or  the  Republicans  triumph,  one 
can  rest  assured  that  the  policy  of  'watchfiU  waiting'  will  be  at 
an  end  in  November,  1920." 

That  the  pessimism  of  this  journal  and  others  is  not  due  to 
imagination,  we  are  advised,  is  revealed  by  a  glance  through  the 
news  columns  of  The  Excelsior  or  El  Universal  for  the  first  week 
in  January,  in  which  there  are  accounts  of  knifings,  murders,  sui- 
cides, and  robberies  within  the  precincts  of  the  capital,  while 
from  the  exterior  come  report  s  of  bandit  hold-ups  and  skirmishes, 
and  battles  with  rebel-bands.  By  way  of  contrast,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  in  press  dispatches  from  the  Mexican  border  that, 
despite  the  unsettled  conditions  of  Mexico,  large  investments 
are  being  made  in  that  country,  especially  by  British  syndicates 
and  companies.  Even  tho  Great  Britain  has  so  far  failed  to 
recognize  the  Carranza  Government  as  such,  we  are  told,  British 
Army  officers  who  have  been  sojourning  in  Mexico,  tho  not  in  an 
official  capacity,  have  been  recipients  of  official  courtesy.  Tho 
Carranza  is  "carrying  on  strenuous  flirtations  with  the  British 
lion,"  according  to  a  correspondent  of  a  New  York  newspaper, 
they  are  not  resented  by  Americans  in  Mexico,  who  assume  the 
attitude  that  "if  the  British  can  win  favor  with  the  Carranza 
Government  without  recognizing  that  Government,  while  we 
are  held  in  such  contempt,  tho  recognizing  Carranza,  more  power 
to  the  British!"  The  Mexican  Government  is  reported  also  to 
be  carrying  on  a  "milder  flirtation"  with  the  Japanese,  while 
the  much- vaunted  German  invasion  in  Mexico  "seems  to  have 
failed  of  realization — yet."  The  two  nationalities  in  Mexico 
most  in  disfavor  are  apparently  the  Americans  and  the  Chinese, 
and,  in  the  words  of  this  correspondent,  it  would  seem  that  "so 
far  as  the  Mexican  Government's  desire  extends,  the  American 
should  have  no  more  than  a  'Chinaman's  chance."* 


A  WAY  OUT  WITH  RUSSIA— The  first  essential  of  a  sound 
Allied  policy  toward  Russia,  according  to  The  New  Europe 
(London) ,  is  a  public  declaration  that  the  forcible  restoration  of 
the  autocracy  or  of  the  Romanof  dynasty  will  not  be  tolerated. 
Secondly,  the  builders  of  the  New  Russia  must  undertake  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  after  the  fall  of  the  "inverted  autocracy" 
of  Moscow  the  convocation  of  a  Constituent  Assembly,  resting 
upon  a  democratic  franchise  and  free  elections.     Then, 

"Thirdly,  that  the  transfer  of  land  to  the  peasantry,  which 
has  been  the  main  practical  achievement  of  the  revolution,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  an  accomplished  fact  which  can  not  be  undone, 
and  that  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Church  and  the 
abolition  of  tho  Holy  Synod  are  to  be  upheld.  Incidentally 
such  a  pronouncement  would,  at  a  stroke,  destroy  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  false  analogies  from  the  French  Revolution.  Fourthly, 
that  the  only  possible  political  basis  for  the  reconstruction  of 
Russia  is  that  of  a  Federal  Republic.  The  Allies  in  accepting 
this  principle  would  commit  themselves  to  securing  the  fullest 
possible  national  self-determination  and  autonomy  for  the 
border  states — Esthonia,  Ijatvia,  Lithuania,  tho  Ukraine, 
Georgia,  Armenia — but  would  withhold  their  support  from  any 
settlement  which  might  jeopardize  economic  unity  between  these 
states  and  Great  Russia,  or  even  unity  in  matters  of  foreign 
policy.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  Poland  and  Finland 
are  to  be  regarded  as  already  enjoying  the  status  of  independent 
states,  and  that  th(!  union  of  Bessarabia  with  Roumania  is  to  be 
treated  as  an  accomplished  fact,  merely  niquiriiig  the  same 
ratification  from  tho  Supnune  Council  or  from  the  future  League 
as  all  other  territorial  revisions  resulting  from  the  war." 
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BOLSHEVIK   WAY   WITH   THE  PRESS 


JAPAN  TIRING   OF  WAR  IN   SIBERIA 


B 


OLSHEVISM'S  THOROUGH  METHOD  is  signif- 
icantly revealed  in  its  policy  of  "reconstructing". the 
press  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Bolshevik  state.  This 
"reconstruction"  apparently  means  simply  the  complete  sup- 
pression of  all  publications  inimical  to  Bolshevik  plans  and 
ideas.  In  all  Russia  now,  we  are  informed  by  a  writer  in  the 
Varschavskaya  Ryetch  (Wai:saw),  there  are  only  two-  or  three 
underground  organs  which  are 
anti-Bolshevik  in  principle.  That 
they  can  not  hope  for  a  wide  cir- 
culation is  apparent  when  one  re- 
calls that  merely  for  picking  up  a 
proclamation  or  message  dropt 
from  an  airplane  a  person  is  liable 
to  be  shot  on  sight.  This  infor- 
mant tells  us  further  that — 

"The  entire  press  in  Sovieldoni 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviki. 
They  announce  proudly  that  they 
know  the  people  and  the  people 
know  them.  But  they  are  striv- 
ing in  vain  to  commune  with  the 
people  through  the  medium  of  the 
newspapers.  Their  efforts  are 
manifest  in  solicitations  that  their 
readers  write  letters  telling  of  their 
life  and  needs,  and  in  some  news- 
papers special  columns  are  de- 
voted to  such  correspondence. 
However,  only  communists  and 
sympathizers  write  to  the  editors, 
and  their  letters  usually  serve  for 
venting  the  Avriters'  wrath  in 
matters  of  personal  concern.  Yet 
even  in  these  letters  one  glimpses 
a  picture  of  life  in  Soviet  Russia 
which  is  so  terrible  that  papers 
outside  the  country,  such  as 
Bourtzev's  Obshcheye  Dyelo  ('  Com- 
mon Cause,'  Paris),  reprint  them 
as  evidence  of  the  disintegration 
and  approaching  collapse  of 
Bolshevism." 

Not  all  readers  can  understand 
the  Soviet  press,  we  are  told,  for 
the  meaning  in  a  great  many  cases 
is  obscured  by  the  lavish  and  mis- 
cellaneous use  of  foreign  words 
and  phrases,  so  that  to  the  Russian 
peasant    the   Bolshevik    press    is 

practically  unintelligible.     Another  peculiarity  of  the  Soviet  press 
in  Russia  is  its  mendacitj': 

"Military  successes  of  the  Bolsheviki  are  exaggerated,  while 
reverses  are  minimized  or  ignored.  For  instance,  not  a  single 
word  appeared  in  any  Soviet  papers  about  the  attempt  on  the 
lives  of  the  Moscow  commissaries.  Altho  there  is  no  official 
censorship  as  such,  there  is  one  in  fact.  Literary  magazines 
are  rare  in  Soviet  Russia,  and  magazines  of  particular  fields  are 
non-existent.  There  are  four  or  five  monthly  publications 
which  drag  on  a  miserable  existence,  without  illustrations  and 
appearing  only  at  irregular  intervals.  In  Moscow  there  are 
two  humorous  publications  Proletaryi  ('The  Proletarian')  and  the 
Beech  ('Whip');  both  are  filled  with  profanity,  which  is  palmed 
off  as  humor.  ...  To  the  honor  of  former  Russia's  journalistic 
profession,  be  it  said,  few  practitioners  have  gone  over  to  the 
Soviet  camp.  Russian  journalists  are  starving  in  their  unheated 
houses  and  gradually  dying  from  hunger,  cold,  and  exhaustion. 
They  have  lost  all  outward  resemblance  to  human  beings,  but 
they  will  die  ere  they  surrender.  The  best  traditions  of  Russian 
journalism  are  a  living  flame  in  the  hearts  of  these  heroes.  In 
Petrograd  and  Moscow  a  union  of  journalists  has  been  formed 
to  enable  the  members  to  obtain  means  of  livelihood.  Public 
dining-rooms  and  other  philanthropic  works  are  conducted 
in  behalf  of  the  journalistic  fraternity," 


D 


PLIGHT  OF  JAPAN'S   PREMIER. 

Lock-keeper  Hara  can  not  stop  the  flow  of  press  comment  against 
the  Siberian  enterprise. 


EATH  AND  TAXES  are  said  to  be,  the  only  certainties 
in  this  changing  world,  but  the  Japanese  are  beginning 
to  ,f eel. that  the  interminable/war  with^ the  Bolsheviki 
in  Siberia' is  producing  nothing  ."else"; "  All  . fears!  of  Japanese 
"aggression"  in  Siberia  would  be  greatly  allayed,  according  to 
some  journals,  if  there  were  sufficient  understanding  outside 
Japan  of  the  strength  of  feeling  among  the  Japanese  people  and 

in  non-militarist  ■  circles  against 
Japan's  further  plunging  in  the 
Siberian  enterprise;  This  op- 
position, we  learn  from  Tokyo 
dispatches,  has  been  stimulated 
by  the  decision  of  the  American 
Government  to  withdraw  its  ex- 
peditionary forces  from  Siberia. 
America'^s  move  was  entirely  un- 
expected by  Japan,  we  read,  and 
embarBassed  greatly. !, the"  ,'Hara 
Ministry  at  Tokyo, x^ich  has  b^en 
under  fire  for  .  some  time  on  ,acr 
count  of  its  Siberiah  policy. >  No 
expedition  has  Ijeen  ' '  more  unpop- 
ular with  the  Japanese  nation,!" 
says  the  Kobe^  Tapan  Chronide, 
and  it  is  "popularly /recognized 
to  have  been  a  failure."  Tile  cost 
of  maintenaiice  is'  said*  to  have 
been  -f  100, 000,000  a  year;  and  to 
carrj-  on  the  work  single-handed, 
it  is  estimated  Japan  w^ould  have 
to  spend  more  than  .$200,000,000 
a  year  at  least.  To  meet  the 
expected  strength  of  the  Bolshe- 
viki in  eastern  Siberia  when  their 
positions  in  western  Siberia  shall 
have  been  consolidated  and 
their  lines  of  communication  es- 
tablished, the  cost,  we  learn  from 
the  press,  would  probably  total 
$.500,000,000  a  year.  A  strong 
Japanese  opponent  to  the  dis- 
patch of  additional  troops  or 
even  relief  troops   to  Siberia,   is 

the  Tokyo  Jiji,  which  says: 
— Jiji  (Tokyo). 

"Additional  troops  should  not 
be  dispatched  even  when  the  question  is  considered  from  the 
view-point  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  cooperation  with  the 
Allies  and  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Russia.  In  addition 
due  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  sentiment  of  the  people. 
It  is  clear  that  the  object  of  the  Japanese  expedition  to  Siberia 
was  to  assist  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  This  object  was  attained  long 
ago,  yet  the  Japanese  soldiers  are  still  being  maintained  in  Siberia. 
The  people  are  simply  told  that  the  presence  of  Japanese  troops  is 
required  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  order,  but  the  people  do 
not  fully  understand  the  reason.  Official  dispatches  tell  of  the 
occurrence  of  serious  casualties  among  the  Japanese  troops,  and 
also  of  many  deaths  from  disease.  Japanese  soldiers  are  loyal  and 
are  prepared  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  the  state;  in 
fact,  their  devotion  to  duty  is  exemplified  by  the  fact  they  often 
attacked  an  overwhelmingly  superior  force  of  Bolsheviki  at  the 
risk  of  being  annihilated.  But  what  about  the  feeling  of  the 
relatives  of  the  fallen  officers  and  men?  If  the  people  do  not 
fully  understand  for  what  purpose  their  sons,  husbands,  or 
fathers  are  killed,  their  sense  of  duty  to  the  state  may  be  shaken, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  may  lead  to 
serious  consequences  in  an  emergency  of  real  importance  to  the 
state." 

Furthermore,  if  Japan  sent  an  additional  body  of  troops  to 
Siberia,  it  would  make  the  Powers  "suspect  Japan  of  territorial 
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ambitions,"  adds  the  Jiji,  which  believes  that  the  Bolshevik 
advance  must  be  checked  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  their 
ideas,  but  "as  ideas  are  not  propagated  by  force,  so  thej'  must  be 
met  otherwise  than  by  force."     This  journal  proceeds: 

''Besides,  while  the  Bolsheviki  are  not  capable  of  fully  organ- 
izing Russia  under  their  sway,  j'et  they  are  in  the  ascendency  for 
the  time  being,  and  so  to  fight  them  would  practically  mean 
to  make  an  enemy  of  Russia — an  event  which  is  very  undesirable. 
^Moreover,  however  rigorous  the  discipline  of  the  Japanese  Army 
may  be,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  leave  many  of  them  in  Siberia 
and  give  the  Bolshe^"iki  opportunities  for  coming  into  contact 
with  them  and  propagating  their  ideas  among  them.  Even  now, 
the  .Japanese  nation  does  not  understand  why  troops  have  been 
sent  to  Siberia,  and  the  friends  and  relations  of  those  who  were 
killed  or  wounded  there  are  lamenting  over  the  losses  as  so  many 
lives  thrown  away.  This  feeling  will  be  intensified  should  more 
troops  be  sent  to  give  rise  to  more  casualties  to  no  purpose,  as 
it  is  believed  it  would,  and,  in  consequence,  the  nation's  sense 
of  duty  involved  in  the  military  service  may  be  shaken.  From 
this  consideration,  not  only  is  it  unnecessary  to  increase  or  re- 
plenish the  troops  in  Siberia,  but  they  should  be  reduced  to  the 
smallest  possible  minimum  to  be  stationed  at  suitable  points  in 
order  to  keep  guard  against  the  Bolsheviki  lest  they  should 
threaten  the  borders  of  the  Empire  unawares." 

The  Tokyo  Kokumin  says  that  the  chaos  in  Siberia  is  due  to 
disputes  between  Kolchak  and  the  Social  Revolutionaries,  and 
the  "so-called  Bolshe\dki  are  merely  vagabond  thieves,"  where- 
fore this  journal  believes  "Japan  would  better  protect  Japanese 
interests  only  and  leave  Russia's  rehabilitation  to  the  Russians." 

The  Kokumin  observes,  moreover,  that — 

"It  is  obviously  a  delusion  to  ascribe  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining order  in  Siberia  to  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  Japa- 
nese troops.  The  Government  must  be  aware  that  however  many 
soldiers  may  be  sent  in  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  financial 
strength  of  the  country,  their  number  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
preserve  peace  and  order  even  in  only  three  eastern  provinces 
of  Siberia.  If  the  reasons  for  the  dispatch  of  additional  troops 
are  to  be  upheld,  the  number  to  be  sent  should  be  sufficiently  large 
to  drive  the  'Reds'  from  the  whole  of  Siberia;  indeed,  if  perfect 
order  is  to  be  maintained  in  Siberia,  the  Russian  Bolsheviki 
should  be  exterminated.  Has  Japan  the  military  and  financial 
strength  necessary-  for  undertaking  that  task?  Even  if  she  has, 
is  it  possible  under  the  present  condition  of  international 
relations? 

"It  is  understood  that  General  Tanaka,  the  War  Minister, 
stands  alone  for  the  dispatch  of  additional  troops,  all  the  other 
memV^ers  of  the  Cabinet  being  against  it.  The  only  way  to  solve 
the  question  is  for  the  Government  to  establish  a  fundamental 
policy  toward  Russia." 

The  Tokyo  Yomiuri  is  among  the  journals  which  believe  that 
the  question  of  reenforcing  or  replacing  troops  in  Siberia  must  be 
decided  with  reference  to  the  "fundamental  Russian  policy, 
which  must  be  based  on  a  policy  adopted  by  the  Powers  in 
common."  The  fundamental  policy  of  the  Allies  toward  Russia 
is  undergoing  a  change,  the  Yomiuri  'notes,  but  Japan's  military 
authorities  seem  to  be  deciding  on  the  dispatch  of  more  troops 
to  Siberia  without  any  regard  to  the  intentions  of  the  Allies, 
but  merely  in  anticipation  of  the  eastward  advance  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki.    The  Yomiuri  continues: 

"This  can  only  mean  that  they  want  to  have  the  country  act 
on  a  pf)licy  of  her  own  separately  from  the  Allies.  Now  that 
Britain  and  PVance  are  inclined  to  discuss  peace  with  Russia,  such 
a  course  will  place  Japan  in  an  isolated  position  in  her  dealings  with 
liussia.  In  this  light  the  question  with  which  Japan  is  now  con- 
fronted is  not  merely  whether  more  troops  should  be  sent  to 
Siberia  or  not,  but  whether  she  should  or  should  not  act  in 
concert  with  the  Allies.  .  .  .  Japan  should  act  in  concert  with 
the  Alli(!S  in  future  as  she  has  done;  in  the  past." 

The  Tokyo  Yamato,  which  interprets  the  view  of  llu;  mili- 
tarists and  expansionists,  has  no  hesitation  in  afTirniing  that 
Japan  can  not  a<!t  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  Powers,  but 
must  "make  hersfslf  responsibh;  for  th(;  maintenanc(!  of  order 
in  eastern  Siberia,  at  least."  This  is  the  invariable  i)()!icy  of  the 
P^mpire,  and  unless  it  is   to  bo  abandoucd,  the  ovaouatiou  of 


Siberia  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  The  Japanese  force  in 
eastern  Siberia  must  be  replenished,  according  to  this  journal, 
or  even  "reenforced  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  adequate  to 
accomplish  the  object  in  view."     The  Yamato  says  further: 

"The  Japanese  expedition  to  Siberia  has  not  been  sent  for  the 
exclusive  purpose  of  helping  the  Czecho-Slovaks :  it  was  also  with 
the  object  of  keeping  the  peace  in  eastern  Siberia.  It  is  for  this 
purpose  that  Japan  has  given  aid  to  all  anti-Bolshevik  leaders — 
Kolchak,  Horvath,  Semenoff,  etc.  Should  the  Empire  vacate 
Siberia,  what  will  become  of  Siberia?  Britain  and  France  still 
regard  the  Bolsheviki  as  an  enemy,  but  their  internal  troubles 
and  financial  conditions  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  send  troops 
to  Russia  or  even  to  help  the  anti-Bolsheviki  with  goods.  This 
is  why  they  have  come  to  the  decision  that  Russian  affahs  should 
be  left  for  the  Russians  to  decide.  And  this  they  can  afford  to 
do,  because  even  tho  the  influence  of  the  Bolsheviki  may  spread, 
Britain  and  France  will  not  be  directly  affected,  as  there  are  the 
intervening  countries  of  Courland,  Poland,  Germany,  Austria,  etc. 

"Not  so  with  this  country.  Korea,  which  is  our  territory, 
Manchuria  and  Mongolia  which  are  our  sphere  of  influence,  and 
China,  which  is  in  a  relation  of  mutual  dependence  with  us,  are 
all  contiguous  with  Siberia  and  immediately  exposed  to  the  poi- 
sonous influence  of  the  Bolsheviki.  Besides,  the  disturbance  in 
Siberia  will  at  once  imperil  the  first  line  of  Japan's  national 
defense,  and  is  sure  to[be  followed  by  a  disturbance  in  Korea  and 
Manchuria  and  Mongolia." 


DISAPPOINTMENT    OF    HINDU    HOME  -  RULERS  —  King 

George,  in  his  proclamation  announcing  the  measure  giving 
India  a  larger  measure  of  self-government,  expresses  the  hope 
and  wish  that  his  people  and  his  officers  "work  together  for  the 
common  purpose,"  in  the  new  era  that  is  opening.  But  there  is 
small  trace  of  cooperative  spirit  in  the  unrestrained  dissatisfac- 
tion voiced  by  uncompromising  Indian  Home-Rulers.  Their 
objections  to  the  new  legislation  are  set  down  by  Mr.  S.  Satya- 
murti  in  the  Socialist  London  Daily  Herald  as  follows: 

"  1.  Because  it  enfranchises  only  1.5  per  cent,  of  the  population 
on  a  property  basis,  and  women  and  labor  do  not  get  votes  as 
such. 

"2.  Because  it  sets  up  second  chambers  largely  representative 
of  the  vested  interests  and  far  more  reactionary  than  the  House 
of  Lords,  with  official  and  nominated  majorities  for  the  purpose 
expressly  of  thwarting  the  popular  will. 

"3.  Because  the  power  of  the  purse,  with  unimportant  excep- 
tions, is  still  vested  in  the  hands  of  an  irresponsible  bureaucracy. 

"4.  Because  it  introduces  into  the  Indian  Government  the 
system  of  diarchy,  unheard  of  in  history,  unsupported  by  any 
precedent  and  unsupportable  on  any  theory  of  constitutional 
government. 

The  new  measure,  which  has  been  described  in  England  as  one 
of  "  the  stages  of  the  surrender  of  her  trusteeship  to  a  well- 
qualified  Indian  Government,"  is  designed  gradually  "to  replace 
the  system  of  bureaucratic  administration  with  a  system  of 
representative  government  in  which  the  representatives  of  the 
Indian  electors  will  not  only  initiate  policy  and  legislate,  but 
will  also  control  the  officials  charged  with  the  task  of  carrying 
out  that  policy."  The  responsibilities  o'f  the  legislative  ministers 
cover  such  questions  as  education,  sanitation,  etc.;  while  ques- 
tions of  peace,  law,  order,  and  revenue  arc  entrusted  to  tho 
executive  government.  Of  the  legislative  members  of  the 
diarchy  we  read: 

"Ministers  who  enjoy  the  confidence  of  a  nuijority  in  their 
higislative  council  will  bo  given  the  fullest  opportunity  of  manag- 
ing that  fi(dd  of  government  which  is  enlrustcd  to  their  care. 
In  their  work  they  will  be  assisted  and  guided  by  the  Governor, 
who  will  accept  their  advice  and  i)ronu)te  their  jmlicy  whenever 
])<)ssil)le.  If  ho  finds  himself  compelled  to  act  against  their 
advice,  it  will  only  be  in  circumstances  roughly  aiuilogous  to 
those  in  which  he  has  to  override  his  executive  council — circum- 
stances which  will  be  indicat(>d  in  the  Instrument  of  Instructions 
furnished  to  him  on  his  ai)pointment  by  his  Majesty.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  and  for  that  field  of  government  in  which  I'arlia- 
ment  (!ontinues  to  hold  him  responsible  tho  provincial  govern- 
ing (^oumril  will  remain  (^quipped  with  tho  sure  and  certain  power  of 
fulfilling  that  responsibility." 


HOT   CLOTHES   FOR   AVIATORS 


THE  FLIER'S  GARB  will  be  "warm"  hereafter,  not 
only  in  the  sense  of  excluding,  the  cold,  but  in  that  of 
being  itself  an  active  source  of  heat.  The  aviator, 
drest  for  flight,  will  be  a  walking  stove,  for  almost  every  part 
of  his  dress — coat,  helmet,  gloves,  and  socks — will  be  heated 
electrically  in  its  very  fabric. 
As  the  art  of  flying  develops, 
says  the  writer  of  an  article  in 
The  Aerial  Age  WeeJdy  (New 
York,  Januarj'  5),  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  such 
electrically  heated  clothing  will 
become  standard  equipment 
for  most  airplanes.  No  matter 
how  the  mechanical  and  aero- 
dynamical problems  are  soh'ed 
and  the  airplane-  perfected, 
there  will  always  be  need  for 
protecting  the  aviator  and  his 
passengers  from  the  cold  at 
high  altitudes.  The  standard 
electrically  heated  suit  as  sup- 
plied to  the  United  States 
Government  includes  a  rubber- 
ized moleskin  coat  lined  with 
lamb's  wool,  an  electrically- 
heated  helmet-lining  of  silk 
jersey,  and  similar  linings  for 
moccasins  and  gloves.  Over 
the  helmet  lining  the  aviator 
straps  his  leather  helmet;  o^er 
the  electrically  heated  gloves 
he  places  his  leather  gauntlets, 
while  his  feet  are  protected  by 
moccasins  over  the  electrically 
heated  socks.  .We  quote  and 
condense  further: 


Illustratious  by  cuurtesy  of  "The  Aerial  Age  Weekly,''  New  York. 

"THE    AVIATOR    WILL    BE    A    WALKING    STOVE." 

Aviator's  suit,  showing  connections  and  cables  for  electrically  heating 
the  helmet,  gloves,  and  moccasins. 


"To  heat  the  suit,  the  plane 
is  equipped  with  an  air-driven  generator,  fitted  with  a  small 
propeller,  which  insures  current  even  should  the  engine  fail  to 
function.  At  a  convenient  point  in  each  suit  is  a  miniature 
switch,  by  means  of  Avhich  the  flier  can  control  the  heat  in  any 
part  of  his  outfit. 

"A  complete  outfit  of  electrically  heated  aviator's  clothing, 
as  specified  by  the  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Production,  consists  of  a 
wired  harness  assembled  in  a  one-piece  suit,  and  electrically 
heated  garments  as  follows:  One  helmet,  one  pair  of  moccasins, 
and  one  pair  of  gloves. 

"Each  electrically  heated  garment  consists  of  an  inner  and  an 
outer  shell  of  denier  Jap  filature  silk.  The  heating  element, 
mounted  on  a  cotton  cloth  backer,  is  enclosed  between  the  afore- 
said outer  and  inner  cases.  The  backer  containing  the  heating 
unit  is  securely  sewed  to  the  inner  lining  of  each  garment,  with 
the  resistance  wire  adjacent  to  the  outer  lining.  All  edges  are 
securely  sewed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  any  possibility 
of  raveling. 

"The  electrically  heated  gloves  consist  of  an  inner  and  outer 
silk  glove,  the  heating  unit  being  inserted  between  the  inner  and 
outer  gloves.     The  inner  gloves  are  of  various  sizes  as  desired. 

"Gloves  are  sewed  in  seams  without  silking  on  the  back. .  They 
are  seamed  with  silk  throughout  and  made  with  fourchettes 
and  double-tipped  fingers  and  thumbs.  The  thumbs  are  sewed 
into  the  gloves  with  two  rows  of  stitching. 

"The  gloves  are  flexible  in  all  directions,  neat  in  appearance. 


and  comfortable.     They  are  provided  with  an  attaching  cord 
and  terminal  connectors. 

"The  heating  elements  are  attached  to  the  gloves  at  the  back 
of  the  hand  and  the  back  of  each  finger  and  thumb  up  to  the 
base  of  the  nail§.     They  are  so  placed  that  they  will  distribute 
their  heat  uniformh'  o\er  the  back  of  the  hand  and  fingers  with- 
out interfering  with  the  opera- 
tor's sense  of  touch.     The  con- 
ductors are  securely  stitched  in 
position,    and    each    glove    is 
wired  so  that    there  Avill  be  a 
minimum    potential  difference 
between  adjacent  slopes. 

' '  Care  is  taken  to  insure  that 
the  gloves  are  thin  enough  f to 
allow  their  being  worn  as  a 
lining  in  other  gloves  and  are 
constructed  so  that  the  knuck- 
les will  not  be  chafed  Avhen  the 
hand  is  bent. 

"The  moccasins  are  made  of 
silk  as  used  for  gloves.  They 
are  neat  in  appearance  and 
comfortable  to  wear.  They 
measure  not  less  than  six  in- 
ches high  at  the  back  of  the 
heel.  Each  moccasin  is  pro- 
vided with  an  attaching  cord 
with  terminal  connections. 

' '  The  heating  unit  is  inserted 
between  the  inner  and  outer 
fabric.  It  distributes  the  heat 
around  the  sides  of  the  foot, 
near  the  sole,  over  the  toes,  and 
roimd  the  ankle,  the  principal 
distribution  of  the  heat  being 
around  the  sides  of  the  feet. 

"The  helmet  consists  of  an 
outer  and  inner  shell  of  silk. 
It  is  made  to  fit  neatly  over 
the  head.  The  quality  weave 
and  weight  of  the  silk  are  simi- 
lar to  that  used  for  the  gloves. 
"From  top  to  bottom  the 
helmet  measures  not  less  than 
thirteen  inches  at  the  back  and 
not  less  than  sixteen  inches  at 
the  front.  An  opening  is  provided  to  expose  the  eyes,  nose,  and 
mouth.  The  helmet  in  ho  way  interferes  with  the  side-wise 
vision  of  the  aviator.  Round  holes  one  and  one-half  inches  in 
diameter  are  provided  for  ears. 

"The  heating  element  is  placed  between  the  inner  lining  and 
the  outer  shell.  It  distributes  the  heat  in  the  zone  across  the 
forehead,  just  above  the  eyes,  down  each  cheek,  over  the  chin, 
around  each  ear,  and  across  the  back  of  the  neck." 

Each  helmet,  glove,  and  moccasin,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say, 
has  a  flexible  load  with  a  terminal  having  a  pair  of  male  con- 
nectors. Terminals  of  heating  elements  are  soldered  to  leading- 
in  wires,  which  are  of  flexible  cable  insulated  with  double  wrap 
of  impregnated  silk  and  one  braid.     To  quote  further: 

"The  terminal  at  the  left  front  of  the  suit  for  the  helmet,  at 
the  end  of  each  sleeve  for  the  gloves,  and  at  the  bottom  of  each 
leg  for  the.  moccasins,  is  a  substantial  approved  construction 
to  withstand  rough  usage  in  service  and  of  a  type  that  does  not 
permit  short-circuiting  in  the  terminal. 

"Connectors  of  the  Carr-fastener  type  are  provided  to  con- 
nect the  garment  to  the  wiring  in  the  suit.  The  connectors 
are  mounted  in  pairs  and  all  pairs  have  the  same  distance  be- 
tween centers.  All  fasteners  in  each  garment  are  of  the  same 
size  and  design  and  of  a  type  which  insures  positive  electrical 
connections. 
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"ProAnsion  is  made  to  insure  against  any  strain  between  tlie 
wire  and  its  attached  snap  when  the  terminals  are  disconnected. 
This  is  accomi)lished  by  the  iise  of  a  stout  terminal  piece  where- 
upon the  snap-fasteners  are  mounted.  Its  design  is  such  as  to 
permit  of  its  being  grasped  by  the  wearer  in  order  to  connect  or 
disconnect  the  xmit. 

"The  manufacturer  of  the  heating  elements  furnishes  the 
neeessari-  harness  to  be  inserted  between  the  outer  fabric  and 
the  lining  of  the  aviator's  suit  to  carrj^  the  electric  current  to  the 
various  elements.  The  harness  may  be  installed  in  the  suits 
by  the  manufacturer  of  the  heating  elements.  All  heating 
units  are  connected  in  parallel  and  not  in  series. 

'"The  wires  are  stranded  copper  twin-conductors  w^ell  insulated 
but  flexible.     Thej'  are  joined  at  the  center  of  the  back  just 


Electric  Appliance  Company,  which  has  the  distinction  of 
having  developed  for  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy  much 
of  the  standard  aviator's  heating  equipment  now  in  use." 


ELECTRICALLY    HE.\TED    GLOVE    AND    MOCCASIN. 

Heat  in  the  glove  is  distributed  uniformly  over  the  back  of  the  hand 

and  fingers.     In  the  moccasin,  heat  is  distributed  around  sides  of 

foot,  near  the  sole,  over  the  toes,  and  around  the  ankle. 


below  the  wean^r's  neck,  from  whicli  point  one  is  carried  directly 
down  to  the  right  leg  and  terminates  in  a  connector  located 
within  the  trouser-leg  approximately  one  inch  from  the  bottom 
and  on  the  outer  side.  Another  pair  of  wires  are  earricid  down 
on  the  left  leg  and  terminate  in  a  similar  manner.  Other  pairs 
of  wires  are  carried  down  each  sleeve  and  terminate  in  con- 
nectors at  the  wrisl  below  the  fur  lining.  Another  pair  of  wires 
are  carried  over  the  left  shoulder  and  terminate  in  a  pair  of 
connectors  located  on  the  oulsid(!  of  the  left  front.  SutTicient 
slack  is  allowed  in  all  wires  so  that  tliey  are  not  strained  by  the 
movements  of  the  aviator.  The  wires  are  encased  in  a  sub- 
stantial cloth  tubing;  a  one-quarter  inch  selvage  is  allowed  on 
each  sid(!  of  the  win;  to  b(!  us<'d  in  attaching  the  wires  to  the 
clothing. 

"The  wire  harness  is  assembled  in  tin;  suit  l>ctween  the  outer 
shell  and  th<!  lining,  and  is  sewed  to  th(!  outer  shell  by  stitching 
along  both  edges,  for  which  oiie-qiiarlcr  inch  selvage  is  allowed. 
The  harness  is  .s(;curely  an(rhor(>d  to  the  suit  at  the  points  where 
the  connectors  are  located,  thus  relieving  all  strain  on  the 
terminals  when  disconnecting  thcr  clf)thirig  from  th(!  harness. 
All  conn(!ctors  arc;  firmly  attached  to  the  suit  .so  as  to  prevent 
the  strain  on  same  from  being  transmitted  to  the  wires. 

"The  ca})h'  is  brou[(lit  out  of  th(!  suit  at  1h(!  right  side,  one 
inch  above  the  Ixlt,  and  anchored  at  tliat  point,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  prevent  a  strain  on  the  cable  ripping  the  cloth. 

"The  accompanying  illustrations  were  supplied  by  the  Edison 


OPENING   NEW   ORLEANS'S  BACK   DOOR 

A  TWENTY-MILLION-DOLLAR  industrial  canal,  now 
nearly  completed,  is  to  connect  New  Orleans  with  the 
^  Gulf  through  Lake  Pontehartrain,  making  unnecessary 
the  hundred-mile  trip  down  the  Mississippi  and  through  the 
Eads  jetties.  The  construction  of  this  ship-canal,  with  its 
"inner  harbor,"  we  are  told  by  Thomas  Ewing  Dabney,  of  New 
Orleans,  writing  in  The  Manufacturer  a'  Record  (Baltimore), 
was  begun  on  June  6,  1918,  but  has  been  delayed  by  the  war. 
The  great  lock  will  not  be  finished  for  about  a  year,  but  except 
at  four  places,  where  bridges  are  being  built,  and  from  the  lock 
to  the  Mississippi  River,  which  will  be  the  last  work  done,  the 
canal  itself  has  been  pushed  all  the  way  through  to  a  depth 
of  twenty-six  feet.     Writes  Mr.  Dabnej': 

"It  is  only  a  question  of  days  now  when  these  bridges  will  be 
completed  and  the  great  dredges  are  able  to  push  through  the 
slender  barriers  of  dirt  under  them,  giving  New  Orleans  the  six- 
mile  stretch  of  industrial  sites,  served  on  both  banks  by  the 
Public  Belt  Railroad,  furnishing  fixt  level  facilities  for  river 
and  ocean  trade,  giving  cheap  water  connection  with  the  coal- 
fields of  Alabama  and  putting  New  Orleans  forty  miles  closer 
to  the  sea. 

"The  Industrial  Canal  has  cost  twelve  million  dollars  already, 
and  it  wall  probably  cost  seven  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  more  before  the  first  ship  finally  swims  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  Lake  Pontehartrain,  thereby  fulfilling  the  dream  of  the 
founders  of  this  country 

"The  lock  is  the  key  to  the  situation.  Here  greater  diffi- 
culties were  encountered  than  at  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  according  to  George  M.  Wells,  of  the  Goethals  Engineer- 
ing Company,  and  General  Goethals'  right-hand  man  when  that 
inter-oceanic  thoroughfare  was  driven.  The  Goethals  Company 
has  supervision  of  the  work.  Unending  quicksands  were  met; 
furthermore,  a  marsh-gas  pressure  developed  which  constantly 
threatened  to  blow  up  the  entire  bottom  of  the  excavation. 
The  quicksands  danger  was  met  by  huge  frameworks,  and  the 
pressure  was  overcome  by  partly  flooding  the  lock  and  driving 
ten-inch  artesian  wells  to  relieve  the  pressure.  All  concrete 
work  is  being  laid  under  water. 

"The  over-aU  length  of  the  lock  will  be  eleven  hundred  feet. 
The  inside  dimensions  will  be  seventy-five  feet  wide  and  six 
hundred  feet  long,  with  a  minimum  depth  of  thirty  feet  of 
water  over  the  sill — accommodation  for  the  ten-thousand-ton 
vessels  that  come  to  New  Orleans. 

"One  gets  a  realizing  sense  of  the  size  of  the  job  when  he  is 
told  that  one  hundred  thousand  cubic  yards  of  dirt  have  been 
excavated  from  the  cut,  which  goes  sixty-five  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  This  is  the  hundredth  part. of  the  total 
excavation  for  the  entire  six  miles  of  canal.  It  would  take  ten 
thousand  flat  cars  to  carry  that  dirt — a  train  one  hundred  miles 
long. 

"Fourteen  thousand  piles,  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  long,  are 
necessary  to  support  the  floor  of  this  lock,  which  will  be  of 
concrete;  and  10  feet  thick.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  l)arrels  of  c(>ment  will  be  us(>d  in  nuiking  the  on(> 
hundred  thousand  cubic  yards  of  concrete  that  will  go  into  the 
lock,  and  six  thousand  tons  of  reonforcing  steel. 

"The  top  of  the  locdc  floor  will  be  twenty  feet  below  the 
natural  surface  of  the  ground.  The  top  of  the  lock  will  b(! 
forty-five  feet  above  the  highest  known  stage  of  the  river. 
Its  sides  will  be  terrac(>d  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  on  each 
side  of  the  retaining  wall  and  plant(>d  as  a  park  for  general  u.'^e. 
-  "Five  sets  of  st(>el  gates  are  required,  each  weighing  four 
hundnnl  tons.  Four  sets  are  for  regular  use,  and  the  fifth  will 
1)('  for  emergenci(>s.  All  will  be  electrically  coiitrolUnl.  At  the 
end  of  the  lock  near(>r  the  rivcT  there  will  be  a  bridge  for  ped(>s- 
trians,  street-cars,  automobiles,  and  railroads.  The  api)roaches 
to  this  are  a  thre(>-thousan(l-foot  via<luct.  The  great  crane,  with 
its  acconi])anying  built-up  steel  slotted  i)lates,  can  also  be  used 
as  a  dam  across  tlie  mouth  of  the  lock  in  case  of  emergencj'. 

"Counting  the  concrete  nvnforcing  rods,  the  lock  gates,  and 
the  four  ll7foot  bascule  bridges  being  l)tiilt  across  the  canal, 
th(;  total  weight  of  the  steel  us(>d  on  this  job  will  be  14,500  tons. 
Two  and  a  half  million  feet  of  lumber,  board  measure,  is  beiiij: 
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ised  in  the  concrete  form  work,  and  the  volume  of  water  contin- 
led  in  the  canal  will  be  about  6,100  acre-feet — that  is,  sufficient 
;o  cover  6,100  acres  (ten  square  miles)  to  a  depth  of  one  foot. 

"Back  of  the  locks  the  canal  widens  to  410  feet,  according 
jO  the  plans.  The  ftill  width  has  not  yet  beep  reached  here,  but 
ffiU.  in  the  course  of  time.  This  section  will  be  called  the  Fair- 
sray,  with  a  bottom  wide  enough  to  enable  two  vessels  drawing 
;wenty-njne  feet  of  water  to  pass.  In  all  probability  this  sec- 
tion will  be  devoted  to  the  sites  of  deposit  warehouses.  This 
Dart  of  the  canal  can  also  be  developed  to  the  use  of  the  new 
nland  waterways  trade  begun  by  the  Government  on  the 
Vlississippi  ^nd  Warrior  rivers. 

"At  the  farther  end  of  this  Fairway  lies  the  eighty-acre  ship- 
i^ard  of  the  Foundation  Company,  on  the  banks  of  the  Turning 
Basin.  This  yard  has  already  launched  two  ships  for  the 
J'rench  Government — 4,200-ton  non-sinkable  vessels  of  the 
i*armentier  type.  This  company  actually  began  to  build  ships 
n  the  middle  of  a  field,  about  a  mile  from  the  nearest  water, 
lo  confident  did  it  feel  in  the  ability  of  New  Orleans  to  carry 
-he  project  through  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Three  more 
vessels  are  on  the  ways,  and  the  boats  will  go  to  sea  on  time, 
jven  if  it  will  be  a  year  before  the  lock  is  completed,  because  a 
ihannel  has  been  dredged  through  Bayou  Bienvenue,  tempor- 
irily  connected  with  the  canal  system,  to  open  water.  The 
foundation  Company  originally  intended  to  establish  here  only  a 
H, 250,000  assembling-yard,  but  it  later  increased  its  facilities 
jy  the  addition  of  a  fabricating  plant. 

"From  here  to  Lake  Pontchartrain  the  canal  slants  away  on 
)ne  tangent — straight  through  the  cypress  swamp.  First  of  all, 
vorkmen  had  to  clear  away  the  trees,  averaging  two  hundred 
;o  the  acre.  The  cypress  stumps  of  the  surface  were  a  great 
iif&culty,  but  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  stumps  and  logs 
'ound  at  various  levels  below  the  surface.  These  are  the  remains 
)f  forests  eighteen  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  years  old,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  local  geologists.  Louisiana  is  what  is 
inowTi  as  a  region  of  subsidence.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  is 
well  known,  at  one  time  extended  to  where  Cairo,  111.,  is  now. 
Early  in  the  earth's  history  great  forests  were  where  New  Orleans 
low  Ues. 

"They  sank  beneath  the  sea;  rivers  with  their  silt  again 
ouilt  up  land,  and  new  forests  grew;  they,  too,  sank,  and 
the  cycle  was  repeated.  The  ordinary  type  of  twenty  and 
twenty-two-type  dredge,  even  with  the  strength  of  one-thousand 
tiorse  behind  it,  was  unable  to  penetrate  these  obstacles,  and 
special  machinery  was  developed  by  a  New  Orleans  engineer  to 
meet  the  difficulty.  And  now  a  full  twenty-six  feet  of  water 
Bxtends  straight  to  the  lake.  The  canal  is  to  be  deepened  four 
feet  more,  and  its  width  is  also  to  be  increased  to  the  planned 
size  of  330  feet  at  top  and  150  feet  at  the  bottom.  But  not 
many  vessels  that  carry  six  thousand  tons  of  cotton  need  any 
more 

"At  the  Pontchartrain  end  of  the  canal  is  the  Doiillut  & 
Williams  shipyard,  building  six  vessels  of  9,600  tons  each  for 
the  Shipping  Board.  Four  of  the  hulls  bulk  hugely  on  the 
ways.  The  first  steel  was  laid  November  20,  1918,  just  three 
months  after  work  on  the  yard  began. 

"At  the  Florida  Walk  section  the  great  drainage  siphon  is 
being  built.  This  is  a  canal  under  the  Industrial  Canal,  and 
through  it  will  be  pumped  the  entire  drainage  of  New  Orleans 


into  Lake  Borgne.  Most  of  the  drainage  now  goes  into  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  lakeside 
front  yard  of  New  Orleans  has  not  been  more  developed  to 
resorts  and  homes.  Splendid  bathing  beaches  are  available 
here.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the'  completion  of  the  siphon 
the  drainage  will  be  sent  into  Lake  Borgne,  which  leads  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico." 


EINSTEIN'S  OWN  STORY 

DR.  EINSTEIN  HAS  THE  HONOR  not  only  of  restor- 
ing metaphysics  to  a  position  in  natural  science  that 
it  has  not  held  since  the  days  of  the  early  schoolmen, 
but  of  making  the  man  on  the  street  or  in  the  trolley-car  talk 
about  it.  Philosophers  have  long  recognized  that  certain  things, 
seemingly  absolute,  are  only  relative;  but  the  ordinary  citizen 
cared  not  a  whit  until  certain  other  things,  the  result  of  a  mathe- 
matical discussion  begun  fifteen  years  ago,  were  suddenly  found, 
by  observers  of  a  solar  eclipse,  to  have  real  correspondence 
with  nature.  When  a  philosopher  says  "nothing  is  absolute, 
only  relations  exist,"  it  might  be  thought  that  he  had  gone  the 
limit  in  this  direction;  but  Einstein  goes  further — he  teUs  us 
that  some  relations  are  themselves  relative.  Even  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  acknowledged  the  non-existence  of  any  such  knowable 
thing  as  absolute  position  in  space;  only  difference  of  position, 
distance,  the  relation  of  two  positions,  is  knowable.  With 
Einstein  even  this  is  indefinite,  being  dependent  on  the  velocity 
of  the  observer.  Einstein  himself  refers  his  theory,  or  his  dis- 
covery, whichever  it  may  be  termed,  to  his  efi'ort  to  reconcile 
two  apparently  incompatible  principles,  both  of  which  he  be- 
lieves to  be  true.  Whether  the  elaborate  system  thus  evolved 
satisfies  the  mind  better  than  a  denial  of  one  or  the  other  prin- 
ciple at  the  start,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Dr.  Einstein  writes  of  his 
work  in  The  Times  (London),  and  our  quotations  are  from  a 
reprint  of  the  article  in  Science  (New  York,  January  2).      He  says: 

"There  are  several  kinds  of  theory  in  physics.  Most  of  them 
are  constructive.  These  attempt  to  build  a  picture  of  complex 
phenomena  out  of  some  relatively  simple  proposition.  The 
kinetic  theory  of  gases,  for  instance,  attempts  to  refer  to  molecular 
movement  the  mechanical,  thermal,  and  diffusional  properties  of 
gases.  When  we  say  that  we  understand  a  group  of  natural 
phenomena,  we  mean  that  we  have  found  a  constructive  theory 
which  embraces  them. 

"But  in  addition  to  this  most  weighty  group  of  theories,  there 
is  another  group,  consisting  of  what  I  call  theories  of  principle. 
These  employ  the  analytic,  not  the  synthetic,  method.  Their 
starting-point  and  foundation  are  not  hypothetical  constituents, 
but  empirically  observed  general  properties  of  phenomena,  prin- 
ciples from  which  mathematical  formulas  are  deduced  of  such  a 
kind  that  they  apply  to  every  case  which  presents  itself.  Thermo- 
dynamics, for  instance,  starting  from  the  fact  that  perpetual  motion 
never  occurs  in  ordinary  experience,  attempts  to  deduce  from 
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this,  by  analytic  processes,  a  theory  which  will  apply  in  every 
case.  The  merit  of  constructive  theories  is  their  compre- 
hensiveness, adaptability,  and  clarity;  that  of  the  theories  of 
principle  their  logical  perfection  and  the  security  of  their 
foundation.         .  - 

"The  theory  of  relativity  is  a  theory  of  principle.  To  under- 
stand it,  the  principles  on  which  it  rests  must  be  grasped.  But 
before  stating  these  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  theory 
of  relati\dty  is  like  a  house  with  two  separate  stories,  the  special 
relativity  theory  and  the  general  theoi-j'  of  relativity. 

"Since  the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks  it  has  been  well  known 
that  in  describing  the  motion  of  a  body  we  must  refer  to  another 
body.  Tlie  motion  of  a  railway-train  is  described  Avith_  refer- 
ence to  the  ground,  of  a  planet  with  reference  to  the  total 
assemblage  of  visil)le  fixt  stars.  In  physics  the  bodies  to  which 
motions  are  spatially  referred  are  termed  systems  of  coordinates. 
The  laws  of  mechanics  of  Galileo  and  Newton  can  be  formulated 
only  by  using  a  system  of  coordinates. 

"The  state  of  motion  of  a  system  of  coordinates  can  not  be 
chosen  arbitrarily  if  the  laws  of  mechanics  are  to  hold  good  (it 
must  be  free  from  twisting  and  from  acceleration).  .  .  .  The 
sp(!cial  relativity  theory  is  the  api)lication  of  the  following 
proposition  to  any  natural  process:  'Every  law  of  nature  which 
holds  good  with  respect  to  a  coordinate  system  must  also  hold 
good  for  any  other  system,  provided  that  [the  two]  are  in  uniform 
movement  of  translation.' 

"The  second  princijjle  on  which  the  special  relativity  theory 
rests  is  that  of  the  constancy  of  the  velocity  of  light  in  a  vacuum. 
Light  in  a  vacuum  has  a  definite  and  constant  velocity,  inde- 
pendent of  the  velocity  of  its  source.  Physicists  owe  their 
confidence  in  this  proposition  to  the  Maxwell-Lorentz  theory 
of  electrodynamics.  The  two  principles  which  I  have  mentioned 
have  received  strong  experimental  confirmation,  but  do  not  seem 
to  be  logically  compatible." 

What  Dr.  Einstein  apparently  means  is  that  the  first  prin- 
ciple quoted  asserts  the  dependence  of  natural  law  on  the  motion 
of  the  observer,  while  the  second  asserts  the  absolute  indepen- 
dtmce  of  one  law — that  fixing  the  velocity  of  light.  In  his  theory, 
he  axihieves  their  logical  r(;conciliation,  he  as.serts,  by  making  a 
change  in  the  doctrine  of  the  physical  laws  of  space  and  time. 
He  goes  on: 

•  "It  became  evident  that  a  statement  of  the  coincidence  of  two 
events  could  have;  a  meaning  only  in  connection  with  a  .system 
of  Cf)ordinat<'S,  that  the  triass  of  bodies  and  the  rate  of  movement 
of  clocks  must  depend  on  their  state  of  motion  with  regard  to  the 

coordinates 

"Physics  had  to  Ix;  modified.  The  most  notable  change 
was  a  n(!W  law  of  motion  for  Cvery  rapidly)  moving  mass-i)oints, 
and  this  soon  cam(!  to  be  v<'rined  in  the  ca.se  of  (electrically  laden 
particles.  The  most  important  result  of  the  special  relativity 
system  concj-rned  the  inert  mass  of  a  material  system.  It 
became  evident  that  the  inertia  of  such  a  system  must  depend 


on  its  energy-content  so  that  we  were  driven  to  the  conception 
that  inert  mass  was  nothing  else  than  latent  energy.  The 
doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  mass  lost  its  independence  and 
became  merged  in  the  doctrine  of  conservation  of  energy. 

"The  special  relativity  theory,  which  was  simplj^  a  systematic 
extension    of    the    electrodynamics    of    Alaxwell    and    Lorentz, 

had  consequences  which  reached  beyond  itself Consider 

the  ease  of  a  system  of  coordinates  which  is  conceived  as  being 
in  stable  rotation  relative  to  a  system  of  inertia  in  the  Newtonian 
sense.  The  forces  which,  relatively  to  this  system,  are  centrifugal 
must,  in  the  Newtonian  sense,  be  attributed  to  inertia.  But 
these  centrifugal  forces  are,  like  gravitation,  proportional  to  the 
mass  of  the  bodies.  Is  it  not,  then,  possible  to  regard  the 
system  of  coordinates  as  at  rest  and  the  centrifugal  forces 
gravitational?  The  interpretation  seemed  obvious,  but  classical 
mechanics  forbade  it. 

"This  slight  sketch  indicates  how  a  generalized  theory  of 
relativity  must  include  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  actual 
]nirsuit  of  the  conception  has  justified  the  hope.  ,  But  the 
way  was  harder  than  was  expected,  because  it  contradicted 
Euclidian  geometry.  In  other  Avords,  the  laws  according  to 
which  material  bodies  are  arranged  in  space  do  not  exactly  agree 
with  the  laws  of  space  prescribed  by  the  Euclidian  geometry 
of  solids.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  'a  warp  in  space.' 
The  fundamental  concepts  'straight,'  'plane,'  etc.,  accordingly 
lose  their  exact  meaning  in  plij'sics. 

"In  the  generalized  theory  of  relativity,  the  doctrine  of  space 
and  time,  kinematics,  is  no  longer  one  of  the  absolute  foundations 
of  general  jjhysics.  The  geometrical  states  of  bodies  and  the 
rates  of  clocks  depend  in  the  first  place  on  their  gravitational 
fields,  which  again  are  produced  by  the  material  systems 
concerned. 

"Thus  the  new  theory  of  gravitation  diverges  widely  from 
that  of  Newton  with  respect  to  its  basal  principle.  But  in  prac- 
ti(^al  application  the  two  agree  so  closely  that  it  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  find  (^ases  in  which  the  actual  differences  could  be  sub- 
jected to  observation.  As  yet  only  the  following  have  been 
suggested : 

"1.  The  distortion  of  the  oval  orbits  of  planets  round  the  sun 
(confirmed  in  the  case  of  the  planet  Mercurj')- 

"'2.  The  deviation  of  light-rays  in  a  gravitational  field  (con- 
firmed by  the  English  Solar  Eclipse  (expedition). 

"3.  The  shifting  of  sp(>ctral  lines  toward  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum  in  the  case  of  light  coining  to  us  from  stars  of  apprecia- 
])1(!  ma.ss  (not  yet  confirmed) 

"No  one  must  think  that  Newton's  gn^at  creation  can  bo 
ov(!rthrown  in  any  real  sense  by  this  or  by  any  otlu^r  theory. 
His  clear  and  wide  ideas  will  for  ever  retain  their  significance 
as  the  foundation  on  which  our  modern  conceptions  of  physics 
have  been  built." 

An  interesting  statement  by  Dr.  Einstein  in  his  conclusion  is 
an  admission  that  his  system  stands  or  falls  by  any  .single  detail. 
Modification  is  impossible.    The  whole  is  cither  true  or  untrue. 
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WHERE   THE   ASPHALT   COMES   FROM 

THE  FAMOUS  PITCH  LAKE  of  Trinidad,  which  sup- 
plies us  with  most  of  our  asphalt,  is  illustrated  and 
described  in  The  Scientific  American  Swp-plement  (New 
York).  Long  ago,  says  the  writer,  when  Nature  was  stocking 
her  storehouse  with  gifts  for  man,  she  must  have  recognized 
modern  needs  for  smooth  and  dustless  highways.  For  in  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  she  set  up  her  chemical  laboratory 
for  producing  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  asphalt,  the  perfect 
road-material.     He  continues: 

"Nature  is  not  always  kind  to  man;  many  of  her  treasures 
are  hidden  deep  down  in  the  earth,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
For  copper,  tin,  and  gold  man  must  climb  high  mountains  and 
drill  and  blast  through  miles  of  rock;  not  so  with  asphalt,  how- 
ever, for  here  Nature  seemed  to  have  been  in  a  pleasant  mood. 
'Let's  make  it  handy,'  she  seemed  to  say,  and  handy  it  is.  Near 
the  sea  it  lies,  and  right  on  the  surface  so  that  no  mining  is 
necessary — in  a  form  so  pure  that  it  requires  almost  no  refining 
and  in  a  constantly  renewed  supply.  What  other  mineral  can 
you  name  which,  when  a  wagon-load  is  taken  away,  accommodat- 
ingly fills  up  the  hole  by  itself,  so  that  there  is  just  as  much 
there  as  before?  Sounds  like  a  story  of  mythology,  yet  asphalt 
does  just  that.  The  largest  and  best-known  asphalt  deposit  in 
the  world  is  found  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
just  a  few  miles  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  South  America.  This 
?reat  deposit  has  been  woi'ked  for  years  at  the  rate  of  200,000 
tons  a  year,  yet  there  is  no  hole  to  be  seen,  not  even  a  depression 
in  the  bed,  and,  apparently,  there  is  just  as  much  there  now  as 
there  was  at  the  very  beginning. 

"The  'Pitch  Lake,'  as  it  is  called,  occupies  what  seems  to  be 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  mud  volcano.     It  is  about  a  mile  from 
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THOUSANDS    OF    BARRELS    OF    ASPHALT 

Ready  for  sliipment. 
"This  asphalt  contains  very  little  foreign  matter,  and  as  it  stands 
could  be  used  for  road-work." 


the  seashore,  and  has  an  elevation  of  135  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  '  lake '  or  deposit  covers  an  area  of  about  one  hundred  acres, 
and  is  of  an  unknown  depth.  Borings  of  a  hundred  feet  have 
been  made.  The  surface  is  hard,  excepting  a  few  soft  spots  near 
the  middle;  it  resembles  brownish-black  earth  or  stone.  In 
places  it  is  a  bit  soft  underfoot  so  that  the  shoes  leave  impressions 


in  the  surface  just  as  they  do  on  an  asphalt  pavement  of  a 
hot  day. 

"There  are  a  few  soft  spots  where  the  mass  oozes  and  bubbles 
up  in  a  semiliquid  state.  There  is  no  vegetation  over  the 
deposit,  and  standing  at  the  edge  one  notes  that  it  is  perceptibly 
higher  in  the  middle  than  at  the  sides. 

"The  deposit  is  owned  by  the  Government  of  Trinidad,  and  is 
leased  to  an  American  company  to  work.     The  income  to  the 
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VIEW    OF    THE    ASPHALT    LAKE 

From  the  railroad  incUne. 

"  This  great  deposit  has  been  worked  for  years  at  the  rate  of  200,000 

tons  a  year,  yet  there  is  no  hole  to  be  seen,  not  even  a  depression 

in  the  bed,  and,  apparently,  there  is  just  as  much  there  now  as  there 

was  at  the  very  beginning." 


island  from  this  curious  deposit  is  said  to  amount  to  ground  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  annually. 

"A  refinery  is  located  near  the  edge,  and  several  narrow-gage 
tracks  run  out  across  the  lake.  The  cross-ties  of  these  tracks 
must  be  renewed  every  few  weeks,  for  they  gradually  sink  down 
and  disappear  in  the  asphalt,  and  if  new  ones  are  not  constantlj^ 
supplied  the  track  itself  would  soon  go  out  of  sight.  Negro 
workmen  dig  up  the  crude  asphalt  with  picks  in  the  spots  where 
it  is  hard;  the  soft  spots  are  left  alone.  It  does  not  come  up 
easily,  but  is  rather  tough,  bends  but  does  not  break  easily.  The 
mass  below  the  surface  is  full  of  holes  and  reminds  one  of  Swiss 
cheese.  The  farther  down  we  go  the  softer  does  the  material 
become,  so  that  after  one  spot  is  dug  out  to  a  depth  of  about 
two  feet  or  so,  the  workmen  are  obliged  to  dig  in  some  other 
place.  In  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days  the  hole  that  was 
dug  out  fills  itself  up  again  even  with  the  surface.  The  heat  is 
intense  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  lake. 

"This  asphalt  contains  very  little  foreign  matter,  and  as  it 
stands  could  be  used  for  road-work.  When  it  is  to  be  used  for 
roofing  or  the  making  of  asphalt  paints  it  is  put  through  a  special 
refining  process. 

"Asphalt  or  asphaltum  is  like  coal,  a  product  of  prehistoric 
vegetation.  The  only  other  deposit  which  approaches  this  one 
in  size  is  found  in  the  lowlands  of  Venezuela  about  fifty  miles 
from  the  coast,  and  altho  of  a  still  purer  quality  the  location 
of  the  lake  makes  it  hard  to  get  at.  Some  authorities  claim  that . 
these  two  lakes  are  connected,  and  are  fed  from  the  same  source 
through  subterranean  fissures  in  the  rock. 

"Asphalt  was  first  used  as  a  road-material  in  Paris  some  fifty 
years  ago,  but  has  attained  its  greatest  usefulness  in  America." 
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MAUD   POWELL 


THE  VIOLIX  is  on  top  now  in  music,  Avhere  the  piano 
stood  in  the  public  affection  some  years  back.  In 
pointing  to  this  fact  a  few  week's  ago  a  quoted  authority 
stated  that  it  was  due  to  the  dominance  of  great  personalities 
in  that  field  of  art.  Since  the  death  of  Maud  PoweU  we  find 
The  Xeils-Lender,  of  Richmond,  declaring 
that  "with  Ysaye  and  Kreisler  she  was  re- 
sponsible for  that  tremendous  interest  in 
the  violin. which  is  perhaps  the  most  out- 
standing feature  of  musical  life  in  America 
to-day."  All  the  other  native  performers 
on  this  instrument  are  given  a  secondary 
place  jfo  her  both  as  an  artii>t  and  as  an 
influence.  Xatufalh'  the  question  of  se.x 
has  been  interjected  into, the  appraisals  of 
her  art  since  her  death,  but  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  claims  that  she  "ranked  among 
the  greatest  of  violjni.sts  without  regard 
to  se.\."  Yet  §ex  is' admittedly  a  bar  to  the 
highest  achievenieHts  on  this  instrument, 
as  The  ItKinirer  sees  the  question  in  relation 
to  this  late  distinguished  exponent: 

"  In  all  those  respects  which  constitute  the 
criterion  of  violin-playing,  in  technique,  in 
style,  in  taste,  in  method,  and  in  expression, 
she  was  a  i)erfect  mistress  of  her  instru- 
ment, and  those  who  must  be  accounted 
her  superiors  may  be  numbered  on  the  fingers 
of  a  single  hand.  ITer  limitations  were  those 
which  her  sex  ineluctably  imposed.  To 
realize  all  the  potentialities  of  the  violin 
requires  more  physical  strength  than  is 
generally  imagined,  and  this  is  probably  one 
of  the.  reasons  why  women  violinists  of  the 
first  order  of  ability  Iiave  been  so  few. 

""How  many  within  recent  years  can  be 
recalled  who  were  admittedly  in  the  virtuoso 
class,  or  who  were  qualified  to  play  in  associa- 
tion with  a  symphony  orchestra?  Only  three 
or  four,  and  these  have  disappeared  from 
the  concert-room  long  enough  to  be  gener- 
ally forgotten.  There  was  ^Sladam  Norman 
Xeruda,  known  in  private  life  as  Lady 
Charles  Ilalle,  wife  of  the  distinguished 
pianist.  She  was  an  admirable  player,  with 
a  large  tone  and  a  well-developed  technique 
and  a  disciplined  power  of  coordination; 
but  it  was  rather  as  a  member  of  a  famous 
quartet  than  as  a'  soloist  that  her  reputa- 
tion was  made  and  her  best  work  done. 
Another  gifted  artist  was  Camilla  Urso,  who  belonged  to  a  past 
generation,  but  whom  some  old-timers  will  remember  as  a 
player  rather  showy  than  sound,  whose  most  popular  effects 
were  achieved  by  means  which,  by  the  purists  at  least,  are  not 
recognized  as  strictly  legitimate. 

"More  recently,  but  a  good  many  years  ago  at  that,  came 
Tercsina  Tua,  who  was  heard  here  on  a  single  occasion  with  the 
Boston  Symi)hony  Orchestra,  was  damned  with  faint  praise, 
and  quickly  faded  away  without  ever  having  been  missed.  Tliat 
about_complctes  the  list,  and  Maud  Powell  ,was  easily  th(^  etpial 
of  the  first-mentioned  and  no  less  easily  th(!  superior  of  the 
other  two. 

"Considering  how  many  thousands  of  young  women  have 
been  and  are  violin  students,  it  is  somewhat  surprizing  that  no 
one  can  be  named  as  competent  to  fill  the  place  which  the 
paKKing  of  Maud  Powell  has  vacated." 

J    Skrtching  her  career,  the  New  York  Times  says: 


.\N    I  NCO.WEM'IOXAL   POR- 
TRAIT OF  MAUD   POWELL, 

Who    dies    leaving    no    successor    of 
equal  eminence  among   women  mu- 
sicians to  fill   lier  place. 


"She  was  born  in  Peru,  111.,  on  August  22,  1868,  the  daughter 
of  William  Bramwell  and  Minnie  Paul  Powell.  Many  years 
afterward,  when  asked  the  question:  ■ 

"'Is  it  true.  Miss  Powell,  that  you  have  Hungarian  blood?' 
she  made  the  reply : 

"'It  is.  Through  my  mother  I  have  inherited  real  Gipsy 
blood,  I  am  sure.  My  mother  was  a  Ger- 
man, but  she  must  have  had  Hungarian 
ancestors.  I  remember  her  once  saying, 
when  she  heard  a  band  of  strolling  players, 
"I  could  follow  them."  She  meant  it. 
She  was  a  Gipsy,  and  so  am  I.  I  always 
think  of  that  remark  of  hers  when  I  play 
the  final  movement  of  the  "Wieniawski 
concerto."' 

"As  a  child  her  natural  gift  for  the  violin 
was  so  marked  that  her  parents  sent  her  at 
the  age  of  nine  to  Chicago,  where  she  re- 
ceived instruction  from  William  Lewis  for 
four  years.  Lewis  then  advised  that  her 
training  should  be  continued  at  Leipzig. 
There  she  entered  the  class  of  Professor 
Schradieck,  and  her  progress  was  so  rapid 
that  at  the  end  of  a  year  she  was  given  her 
diploma. 

"To  broaden  her  musical  education  by  a 
knowledge  of  other  methods,  she  went  to 
Paris  and  passed  first  on  the  list  of  eighty 
applicants  in  the  contest  for  places  in  the 
Conservatoire.  In  Paris  her  teacher,  Dancia, 
provided  valuable  additions  to  her  artistic 
equipment,  giving  her  particularly  a  more 
assured  poise  in  performance. 

"It  was  in  London  the  following  year 
that  Joachim  heard  her  play.  She  was  ap- 
pearing in  concerts  in  various  parts  of  En- 
gland, and  was  hailed  as  a  sort  of  infant 
phenomenon.  But  Joachim  at  once  greeted 
her  as  an  artist,  not  merely  a  prodigy,  and 
invited  her  to  Berlin  and  to  receive  special 
instruction  from  him.  She  seized  this  chance 
thus  to  complete  her  education  under  the 
master,  and  the  ensuing  year  she  spent  in 
Berlin,  making  what  may  be  considered  her 
debut  there  in  1885. 

"On  her  return  to  America  her  New  York 
debut  with  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  fol- 
lowed the  same  j'ear.  From  that' time  until 
her  death  her  position  in  the  musical  world 
was  assured.  Theodore  Thomas  at  once 
engaged  her  for  a  series  of  concerts  in  all  the 
large  Eastern  cities,  and  her  success  was 
instantaneous. 

"Her  life  since  then  had  been  one  of  con- 
stant industrious  devotion  to  her  art.  She 
appeared  as  a  soloist  in  the  orchestras  of 
nearly  every  great  conductor  of  the  period,  including  SeidI, 
Gerickc,  Nikisch,  and  Damrosch,  toured  Germany  and  Austria 
with  the  Arion  Soci<>ty  in  IS92,  organiztul  the  Maud  Powell 
String  Quartet  in  1S94,  toured  tlu^  British  Isles  and  the  Con- 
tinent in  1900  and  1901,  South  Africa  during  three  following 
years,  and  every  season  thereafter  made  a  tour  of  this  country." 

Counting  up  our  instrumentalists,  it  is  seen  that  the  men 
far  outnumber  the  women,  so  the  fact  that  Maud  Powell  began 
her  career  in  an  atmosphere  of  "strong  opposition  to  women  in 
instrumental  music"  leads  us  to  reflect  on  those  whose  (enthusiasm 
and  talent  may  have  di(Ml  within  them.  A  writer  in  the  Now 
York  Evening  Fo.sl,  i)rol)ably  Mr.  Fiiu-k,  observes: 

"No  doubt  it  did  seem  odd  to  see  a  girl  of  twenty  stand  on  the 
stag(!  consi)i<;uousIy,  playing  a  violin  solo  with  Theodore  Thomas 
and  the  eighty  or  more  men  of  his  orchestra  as  her  accompanists; 
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but  it  was  a  spectacle  to  which  music-lovers  soon  became  ac- 
customed. There  are  orchestral  instruments  which  will  always 
be  unsuitable  for  women — drums  and  trombones  and  mammoth 
tubas.  But  the  violin  is  all  right;  no  less  an  authority  than 
Berlioz  called  it  the  woman's  voice  of  the  orchestra.  It  is 
habitually  used  for  the  expression  of  beauty  and  sentiment,  the 
outbursts  of  virile  force  being  left  to  the  brasses  and  the  instru- 
ments of  percussion. 

"Some  women  musicians  are  more  masculine  than  their  rivals 
of  the  strong  sex.  Schumann,  in  his  letters  to  the  pianist  who 
became  his  wife,  frequently  admonished  her  to  restrain  her 
aggressively  virile  temperament.  That  a  woman 
can  be  forceful  and  impetuous  without  being  in 
the  least  mannish  is  illustrated  by  the  eminent 
Chicago  pianist,  Fannie  Bloomfield  Zeisler,  whom 
Huneker  called  the  Sarah  Bernhardt  of  the  key- 
board. The  same  critic  years  ago  accused  Maud 
Powell  of  not  developing  the  feminine  side  of  her 
work.  She  had  not  done  so  purposely,  because  of 
the  then  existing  prejudice  against  women  violin- 
ists; but  thenceforth  she  determined,  as  she  re- 
marked to  Frederick  H.  Martens,  'to  be  just 
myself,  and  play  as  the  spirit  moved  me,  with  no 
further  thought  of  sex  or  sex  distinctions,  which  in 
art,  after  all,  are  secondary.'  She  realized  this 
forcibly  on  one  occasion  when,  with  some  other 
judges,  she  listened  behind  a  screen  to  young  com- 
petitors on  the  violin  and  piano.  In  several  cases 
all  the  judges  guessed  wrongly.  Sir  George  Hen- 
schel,  however,  relates  that  Brahms  never  failed 
to  guess  the  sex  of  an  unseen  player. 

"While  it  is  true  that  the  most  forcefully  mascu- 
line pianists,  like  Liszt,  Rubinstein,  Paderewski, 
Hofmann,  Powell,  to  name  only  a  few,  had  and 
have  their  moments  of  exquisite  tenderness,  which 
is  classed  among  feminine  attributes,  it  is  to  be 
sincerely  hoped  that  sex  in  music  will  never  be 
obliterated," 

The  New  York  Evening  Sun  speaks  of  the  dead 
woman's  Americanism: 

"She  saw  clearly  the  failures  in  our  national 
art  and  the  sources  of  such  weakness.  Referring 
once  to  successful  American  work  in  many  fields, 
she  said :  '  There  are  more  liveliness  and  high  spirits 
than  of  spirituality.  We  don't  live  deeply  enough. 
We  depend  too  much  on  the  big  outer  stimulus — 
like  a  baseball  game— to  rouse  us.  .  .  .  We  must 
be  turned  away  from  the  things  that  we  possess  to 
a  deeper  inner  life.' 

"Being  a  woman,  she  must  needs  find  greatness 
in  the  expression  of  her  womanhood.  Those  who 
said  she  'played  like  a  man'  were  deceived  by  the 
courage  and  intensity  of  her  attack.  There  was 
no  imitation  of  masculinity.  When  Maud  Powell 
played  her  fiddle  sang  for  the  dumb  fingers  of  old 
women  sewing  the  years  into  the  fabric  of  their 
patience;  for  the  hand  of  the  bride  adorning  her- 
self for  her  husband ;  for  the  child  who  holds  a  first 
.  doll  in  the  small  circle  of  her  arm;  for  the  pioneer's  wife,  the 
sailor's,  and  the  soldier's;    for  the  lonely  woman  unfulfilled. 

"America  was  richer  for  her  life.  And  tho  the  strings  of  her 
violin  are  silent,  waiting  in  vain  for  the  melodious  marriage  of 
the  bo.v,  all  that  she  gave  is  not  lost.  For  the  lesson  of  her  life 
is  not  limited  to  the  violinist.  Every  honest  craftsman  may 
take  inspiration  from  a  career  guided  by  so  lofty  a  purpose, 
wrought  out  through  such  faithful  apprenticeship,,  bestowing 
upon  others  an  unshadowed  service  whose  flower  was  beauty 
and  truth." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  mentions  a  trait: 

"Years  ago,  when  Sibellius  was  an  unknown  name  in  this 
country.  Miss  Powell,  as  she  was  then,  played  his  exacting  violin 
concerto  at  a  special  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall.  So  far  as  anybody 
could  guess  from  the  state  of  musical  taste  at  the  time  the  work 
would  be  useless  for  her  concert  repertory  and  it  seemed  unlikely 
that  she  would  have  occasion  to  repeat  it.  Yet  for  that  single 
performance  she  memorized  that  long  composition  in  an  un- 
famihar  style.  That  was  Maud  Powell.  She  was  never  content 
to  play  anything  until  she  had  put  the  best  of  herself  into  it  and 
until  she  had  brought  the  best  out  of  it  which  her  strong  musi- 
cal intelligence  and  great  patience  could  fathom." 


RENOIR 

PARIS  SHOP-GIRLS,  in  the  slang  of  the  city  called  midi- 
nettes,  found  their  painter  in  Auguste  Renoir.  "He 
has  given  them  all  the  charm  that,  and  far  more  character 
than,  the  eighteenth-century  painters  gave  to  those  great  ladies 
of  their  period,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Manchester  Guardian. 
Painters  of  the  advanced  schools  of  to-day  are  apt  to  go  back  of 
Matisse,  their  chief  exemplar,  to  Renoir,  who   is  said   to   have 


This  Renoir 
interest. 


"DANS    LA    PRAIRIE." 

,  which  brousht  .f  2S,000.  represents  the  more  domestic  side  of  the  painter's 
Hi.s  pictures  of  the  Paris  midinette  are  among  his  more  piquant  subjects. 


inspired  Matisse  and  so  made  himself  the  fountain-head  of  the 
art  of  to-day  about  which  men  continue  to  dispute.  Impression- 
ism, of  which  Renoir  was  one  of  the  pioneers,  through  him 
becomes  Postimpressionism,  and  so  on  into  things  of  which,  he 
might  have  prayed  to  be  spared  the  blame.  He  died  the  other 
day  at  Cannes,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  a  few  days  too  soon 
to  hear  the  results  of  the  sale  of  several  of  his  pictures  in  New 
York  on  January  14.  Not  that  the  news  that  one  of  his  paint- 
ings brought  $27,000  and  another  $28,000  would  do  him  any 
material  good;  but  it  could  not  fail  to  justify  his  faith  in  him- 
self, tho  he  might  reflect  bitterly  on  the  time  he  let  a  picture 
go  for  $28.     A  writer  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  "M.  F.  B.,"  says: 

' '  It  seems  incredible  to  us  now,  when  the  tenets  of  Impression- 
ism are  so  fundamental  and  accepted  as  a  part  of  present-day 
paintings,  that  in  1877  Renoir  was  forced  to  sell  his  canvases 
by  public  auction  sale,  and  at  one  sale  for  twenty  canvases 
only  realized  about  $430.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
nudes,  '  Avant  le  Bain,'  went  for  $28.  He  was  not  entirely  with- 
out following  at  that  time,  tho,  as  he  painted  several  very 
successful    portraits.       In    these   he   at   first,    through   policy. 
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selected  sober  schemes  of  color,  and  finally  in  1879  he  was  again 
admitted  to  the  Salon  and  continued  to  exhibit  there  for  several 
years  with  increasing  eclat,  until  gradually  the  public  accepted 
the  ideas  of  the  Impressionists  and  they  came  into  their  own. 
In  the  autunm  Salon  of  1904,  Renoir  had  a  large  space  set  apart 
for  his  works  and  exhibited  a  representative  collection  of  can- 
vases which  called  forth  universal  praise. 

"Renoir  was  a  most  proUfic  painter  and  he  painted  every 
kind  of  subject.  His  work  so  completely  sums  up  the  ideas  and 
methods  of  the  Impressionists  that  it  alone  would  form  a  com- 
prehensive record  of  this  movement,  tho  he  was  not  as  good  a 
draftsman  as  Degas   or  as  exquisite  a  colorist  as  Monet.     His 
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Courtesy  of  tlie  American  Art  Association. 

"CANOTIERS    A    CHATON." 
This  and  the  preceding  brought  record  prices  for  Renoir,  $27,000  being  paid  for  this  "gay,  colorful  scene 


work  was  very  uneven,  and  he  appears  to  have  used  three 
distinct  methods.  The  first  of  these  is  found  chiefly  in  his 
nudes,  in  which  the  paint  appears  to  be  put  on  with  a  palet- 
knife.  In  these  nudes  he  was  more  concerned  with  the  luminous 
qualities  of  the  flesh  than  with  the  line,  and  his  drawing  is  often 
inaccurate.  The  second  manner .  is  more  closely  related  to 
Impressionist  methods.  It  is  the  way  in  which  he  painted  his 
landscap<;s,  flowers,  and  his  portraits,  and  more  closely  resembles 
the  broken  color  of  Monet.  His  best  canvases  were  made  this 
way,  including  his  'Dejeuners  des  Canotiers,'  the  'Bal  au  Moulin 
de  la  Galette,'  'The  Terrace,'  and  'The  Sleeping  Woman  with 
Cat.'  The  third  method  ajjpears  to  be  a  combination  of  the 
two,  and  by  it  he  experimented  a  great  deal  with  brilliant  colors, 
not  always  successfully." 

The  works  of  Renoir  were  first  seen  in  this  country  in  1886, 
when,  in  an  exhibition  of  the  Impressionists  held  in  New  York, 
there  were  thirty-six  pictures  by  Renoir,  fourteen  by  Manet, 
twenty-two  by  Degas,  forty-one  >)y  Pissaro,  fifty  by  Claude 
Monet,  twelve  by  Sisley,  eight  by  Berthe  Morisot,  and  seven  by 
Guillamin.  America  almost  at  once  began  [to  buy  pictures 
by  the  Impressionists,  and  the  sale  just  held  is  called  by  the 
press  the  finest  collection  of  the  work  of  the  modern  F'rench 
artists,  Monet,  Renoir,  Manet,  Sisley,  ever  put  up  at  pu])lic 
auction.  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Emmons,  {he  i)rincipal  owner  of  this 
group  made  up  of  several  colhsctions,  declares  in  a  note  that  tho 
charm  of  his  collection  is  not  due  to  chance,  but  that  in  gathering 
it  during  the  past  ten  to  fifteen  years  it  had  been  understood 


in  New  York  and  Paris  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  pay  the 
best  price  forthe  work  of  these  two  artists  (Monet  and  Renoir), 
and  he  believed  he  had  obtained  the  cream  of  .the  market. 
The  prices  for  the  two  Renoirs,  being  records,  bear  out  this 
claim.  In  a  notice  of  Renoir  by  "R.  E,  D.,"  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian  we  read: 


"Renoir,  like  Sisley  and  the  other  Impressionists  who  had  no 
private  means,  had  a  hard  struggle  for  existence;  for  the  first 
sixteen  years,  at  least,  of  his  career  as  a  painter  he  was  in  extreme 
poverty,  but  he  continued  to  persevere.     It  was  Charpentier, 

the  well-known  publisher,  who 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
escaping  from  penury.  Renoir 
had  painted  a  head  of  Madame 
C^harpentier,  which  was  exhibited 
at  the  Impressionist  exhibition 
of  1877.  Charpentier  was  so 
much  pleased  with  it  that  he  com- 
missioned the  artist  to  paint  a 
large,  life-sized  portrait  of  his 
wife  and  their  two  little  girls. 
This  is  the  famous  'Charpentier 
Family,'  now  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  New  York, 
thanks  to  the  enlightened  initia- 
tive of  Mr.  Roger  Fry.  It  is  the 
masterpiece  of  this  period  of 
Renoir's  art.  Owing  to  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  Madame  Char- 
pentier, this  picture  and  the  very 
fine  portrait  of  the  actress.  Mile. 
Jeanne  Samary,  were  accepted 
by  the  Salon  in  1879. 

"Renoir  continued  to  exhibit 
at  the  Salon  for  several  years, 
but  he  again  appeared  at  the 
Impressionist  exhibition  held  in 
the  Rue  St.  Honoro  in  1882, 
when  he  was  represented  by 
twenty-five  pictures,  and  also  in 
that  of  1883.  Since  1883  he 
has  only  once  exhibited,  at  the 
Salon,  namely,  in  1890,  when  he 
sent  a  large  picture  of  the  three 
daughters  of  the  poet  Catulle 
Mendes.  In  the  winter  of  1881- 
82  Renoir  had  visited  Italy,  and 
painted  at  Venice,  Naples,  and 
Palermo;  he  caught  a  chill  in 
arriving  at  Marseilles,  and  his 
doctor  ordered  him  to  Algiers, 
where  he  spent  the  spring  of  1882,  and  whence  he  brought  back 
many  brilliant  paintings  of  African  sunlight." 


From  another  hand  is  printed  in  the  same  paper  this  view  of 
his  later  years: 

"Renoir,  whose  death  is  announced  this  evening,  had  for  a  good 
many  years  lived  chiefiy  in  the  south  of  France,  but  he  used 
until  recently  to  spend  the  three  hottest  months  of  the  year  in 
Paris,  where  he  arrived  just  when  other  people  were  thinking 
of  going  away.  Like  Degas,  he  was  true  to  Montmartre,  and  had 
a  flat  with  a  large  studio  on  the  boidevard  near  the  Cirque 
Medrano,  commonly  known  as  'Boumboum.' 

"It  was  there  that  I  saw  him  for  the  last  time — it  must  havo 
been  in  the  summer  of  1914,  shortly  before  the  war.  He 
was  very  infirm  and  spent  his  time  in  a  wheeled  chair,  being 
imable  to  walk.  He  was  still  painting,  but  the  brush  had 
to  be  put  into  his  hand,  for  he  could  not  pick  it  up.  The 
marvelous  color  remained,  but  in  other  regards  pictures 
painted  in  such  conditions  were  naturally  below  the  level  of  his 
best  work. 

"I  had  undertaken  to  organize  an  exhibition  of  his  paintings 
in  the  galleries  of  a  leading  London  dealer.  i  Renoir  was  much 
inter(!sted  in  tlu^  project,  and  gave  his  formal  adhesion  to  the 
ai)peal  to  collectors  to  lend  pictures.  The  (exhibition  was  to 
he  held  in  the  autumn  of  1914,  but  the  war  put  an  end  to 
the  scheme. 

"Of  the  great  Impressionists  only  CMaud(<  Monet  now  renuiins. 
He  is  nfiarly  the  same  age  as  Renoir,  but  when  1  last  heard  news 
of  him  his  seventy-eight  years  still  sat  lightly  on  him  and  he  was 
wonderfully  young  and  vigorous." 
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THE   "WALKOUT"   OF   SCHOOL- 
TEACHERS 

TEACHERS  HAVE  FINALLY  STOPT  PLEADING  for 
more  pay  and  have  "walked  out."  Last  year  143,000 
school-teachers  abandoned  their  calling  to  go  into 
better-paid  work,  according  to  Secretary  Lane.  The  Financial 
Chronicle  (New  York)  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  thousand 
rural  communities  in  New  York  State  have  been  forced  to  close 
their  schools  because  of  a  lack  of  teachers.  It  places  the  short- 
age at  five  thousand  in  this  State 
alone.  Four  hundred  schools 
in  West  Virginia  have  not  re- 
opened this  year.  New  Jersey 
confesses  to  six  thousand  pupils 
being  now  "handicapped  in 
their  preparation  for  the  compe- 
tition of  later  years"  by  con- 
spicuously poor  teaching,  and 
furthermore  it  owns  that  the 
State  faces  a  "demoralized  and 
broken-down  educational  sys- 
tem." Other  States  own  to  a 
reduced  efficiency  in  educational 
facilities.  All  in  aU  there  is  a 
shortage  of  thirty-nine  thousand 
teachers  according  to  a  careful 
poll  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  and  sixty-five  thou- 
sand employed  who  are  admit- 
tedly unfit  for  the  job.  At  a 
recent  meeting  in  New  York  of 
Commissioners  of  Education  for 
nine  States  these  statements 
were  made,  and  their  pubhcation 
leads  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
to  comment: 


States  fixt  by  law  the  minimum  pay.  The  number  should  be 
doubled  and  trebled.  Maine's  Commissioner  declared  this 
week  that  since  the  minimum  there  has  been  made  $900  no 
difficulty  has  been  found  in  maintaining  the  schools.  The 
admirable  education  bill  of  Massachusetts  last  year  made  it 
$650,  offered  a  premum  of  $100  additional  for  a  year's  training 
and  a  fixt  amount  of  experience,  and  added  $100  more  for  further 
qualifications.  'The  larger  and  more  progressive  States,'  said 
the  Massachusetts  Special  Commission  on  Education,  'have 
tended  toward  a  definite  policy  of  State  support  by  direct 
appropriation  in  addition  to  the  local  systems  of  'taxation.' 
"State  legislation  demands  preceding  or  accompanying  State 


"The  reason  is  inadequacy  of 
pay.  Particularly  distressing  is 
the  condition  of  rural  schools. 
Cities  show  a  considerable  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  campaigns 
undertaken  for  the  teacher,  but 

the  country  is  more  wedded  to  'economy'  and  more  likely  to 
think  that  'anybody  can  teach  school.'  Commissioner  Kendall 
beUeves  that  New  Jersey's  principal  problem  lay  in  the  rural 
schools,  where  the  minimum  salary  is  $70  a  month.  New  York's 
Deputy  Commissioner  remarked  that  the  same  was  true  of  this 
State,  where  one  thousand  rural  communities  were  forced  to 
close  schools  last  year  and  contract  for  the  education  of  their 
children  in  other  towns.  The  result,  he  added,  was  abandoned 
farms,  for  tenants  moved  to  localities  which  furnished  proper 
advantages.  Commissioner  Smith,  of  Massachusetts,  said 
that  the  same  consequence,  rural  degeneration,  was  evident 
in  the  Bay  State;  two  thousand  teachers  were  working  there  in 
1918_for  annual  salaries  of  less  than  $550,  many  nt  $400,  and  some 
even  at  $350.  In  Alabama  last  year  the  average  salary  for  male 
teachers  in  white  schools  was  $470,  or  less  than  $10  a  week  for 
the  year,  and  for  female  teachers,  $312,  while  the  average  salary 
for  teachers  in  negro  schools  was  the  incredible  sum  of  $179. 

"No  wonder  President  Neilson  burst  out  before  Smith  Alumnae 
that  teachers  had  been  patient  till  patience  was  sinful,  and  he 
was  glad  to  hear  of  thousands  of  vacancies: 

" '  I  hope  there  will  be  thousands  and  thousands  more.  I  hope 
there  will  not  be  a  public  school  in  the  country  next  year  that 
isn't  handicapped  for  lack  of  teachers.'" 

The  prominence  of  the  rural-school  problem  and  the  failure 
of  the  cities  to  raise  salaries,  says  The  Evening  Post,  commends 
the  matter  to  the  State  legislatures: 

"New  York  would  be  in  far  worse  position  to-day  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Lockwood  Law  of  1919,  which  added  substantially 
to  the  wages  paid  both  up-State  and  here.     In  1915  thirteen 


By  permission  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  New  York. 

"THE    CHARPENTIER    FAMILY." 
Painted  around  1879  and  regarded  as  the  masterpiece  of  this  period  of  Renoir's  work. 


measures  for  the  consolidation  and  more  efficient  administra- 
tion of  schools,  the  county  usually  being  taken  as  unit,  tho 
New  York  took  the  township.  In  old  States  especially  the 
principle  that  wealthy  communities  with  few  children  should 
assist  poor  ones  with  many  meets  opposition.  But  it  can  be 
rushed  through,  and  only  by  State  action  can  the  influence  of 
generous  and  efficient  ideas  reach  the  most  penny-pinching 
and  backward  cities  and  districts." 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  Virgil  Prettyman  as,  head  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School  to  accept  a  position  in  the  business  world  "typi- 
fies the  drift  of  the  ablest  minds  out  of  the  teaching  profession." 
The  New  York  Evening  Sun,  saying  this,  also  points  to  his 
action  as  "noteworthy  by  the  gloomy  picture  he  draws  of  the 
future  of  education  in  this  country."     It  goes  on: 

"The  present  salary  increases,  he  says,  are  totally  inadequate. 
Nothing  less  than  200  or  300  per  cent,  will  meet  the  situation. 
Since  at  present  this  is  out  of  the  question,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  secure  the  services  of  men  and  women  properly  equipped  for 
teaching.  'I  am  frankly  pessimistic  about  the  future  of  edu- 
cation,' he  says.  'I  do  not  believe  America  will  realize  the 
desperate  situation  of  the  schools  in  time  to  prevent  the  wrecking 
of  the  entire  system.' 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Prettyman  pictures  the  case  in  too 
gloomy  a  light.  No  one  will  deny  the  urgency  of  the  need  for 
greater  salaries,  but  that  the  nation's  educational  system  is  in 
danger  may  well  be  questioned.  Men  and  women  of  ability 
will  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  be  drawn  into  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, not  because  of  the  monetary  returns  it  affords,  but  from 
a  love  of  the  work  itself." 


THE   CHURCH'S   DUTY   TOWARD   THE  "RED 
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WIIEX  THE  RECTOR  of  a  Fifth  Avenue  Church 
compares  the  Soviet  "Ark"  with  the  Mayflower,  he 
precijntates  a  discussion  of  his  denomination's  proper 
attitude  toward  the  suppression  of  dangerous  radicalism. 
After  Dr.  Percy  Stickney  Grant,  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  Ascension,  criticized  the  deportation  of 
Emma  Goldman  and  her  fellow  passengers 
on  the  Buford  and  emphasized  the  danger 
in  suppressing  "free  speech,"  he  was 
promptly  rebuked  bj'  brother  clergymen, 
and  a  committee  of  his  vestrj^men  was  asked 
to  make  a  report  upon  his  acts  and  utter- 
ances to  the  Bishop  of  his  diocese.  Dr. 
G.  A.  Carstensen,  rector  of  an  up-town 
Episcopal  church  in  New  York,  declared  in 
a  sermon  quoted  in  the  New  Y'ork  Evening 
Sun  that  "by  likening  the  deported  anarch- 
ists to  the  Pilgrim  fathers"  Dr.  Grant  did 
"besmirch"  the  Cross  of  Christ  "and  befoul 
his  pulpit."  Dr.  Carstensen  went  on  to 
contrast  the  Pilgrim  fathers  with  the  voy- 
agers on  the  Buford  and  to  indicate  clearly 
enough  his  own  approval  of  the  deportation : 

"The  F*ilgrim  fathers  were  God-fearing 
men  of  faith  and  courage  who  stood  for 
loyalty  to  God  and  service  to  humanitj'.  The 
unwilling  passengers  on  the  ship  which  sailed 
under  sealed  orders  from  New  York  in 
December,  1919,  were  idlers,  slackers, 
ruffians,  blasphemers.  Listen  to  their  own 
pronouncement : 

' ' '  We  hate  religion  because  it  lulls  the  spirit 
with  lying  tales,  takes  away  courage  and 
faith  in  the  power  of  men;  faith  in  the 
triumph  of  justice  here  on  the  earth,  and 
not  in  a  chimerical  heaven.  We  declare  war 
ui)on  all  gods  and  religious  fables.  Religion 
covers  everything  with  fog.  Real  evil  be- 
comes visionary  and  visionary  good  a  reality-. 
Religion  has  alwa\^s  sanctified  slavery  and  grief  and  tears.' 

"Of  such  sort  are  the  vermin  who  claim  that  the  world  owes 
them  a  living  and  do  not  scruple  to  demand  it  with  bombs 
and  firebrands;  creatures  to  whom  the  world  owes  nothing  but 
sufficient  voltage  to  rid  the  earth  of  them." 

A  few  days  later,  as  reported  in  the  same  newspaper.  Bishop 
Burch  of  the  Protestant  P^piscopal  diocese  of  New  York,  without 
nuiitioning  any  names,  told  a  meeting  of  churehwomen  in  the 
Cathedral  that  he  was  being  inundated  with  letters  questioning 
the  loyalty  of  the  Church  or  voicing  fears  that  its  loyalty  was 
being  questioned.  He  asked  his  hearers  most  earnestly  "to 
make  it  clear  to  every  one  that  the  spirit  of  socialism,  Bol- 
shevism, or  any  other  ism  does  not  (>xist  in  this  Church,"  and 
continued: 

"We  could  not  be  a  Cliunh  of  Christ  if  we  were  not  patriotic. 
We  could  not  be  faithful  to  the  Lord  if  we  were  not  loyal  to  the 
Government  under  which  we  live 

"We  could  not  b<-  loyal  to  his  beloved  voice  if  there  was  any 
wish  on  our  part  as  a  Church  to  go  over  iho  h(!ad  of  our  <>stab- 
lislied  Government.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
jMrfeclly  adequate  to  deal  with  all  the  j)robleins  and  dilliculties 
with  which  it  is  confronted,  and  it  is  dcsaling  with  them.  As  a 
church  we  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Government." 

Two  New  York  iicwsi)a[)ers  of  such  difTerent  types  as  The 
Tribune  and   The  Evening  Journnl  unite  in  declaring  that  Dr. 


DEPORTATION  IS  UN  AMERICAN. 
Says  Dr.  Percy  Stickney  Grant, 
who  is  "not  sure  that  the  sailing  of 
the  Soviet  ark  will  not  take  a  place 
in  history  equal  to  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims." 


Grant  had  a  perfect  right  to  utter  whatever  opinions  he  held 
about  the  deportations,  and  his  own  vestrymen  in  their  report 
to  the  Bishop  declare  emphatically  that  their  rector  had  a 
perfect  right  to  say  what  he  did  and  to  allow  the  use  of  the 
Parish  House  as  an  assembly-place  for  the  marchers  protesting 
against  the  deportations.  The  committee 
desires  to  go  on  record  to  assert  its  ' '  belief 
in  the  importance  of  a  free  pulpit."  The 
reference  to  the  Mayflower  they  declare  to 
have  been  a  mere  "comment  on  the  histori- 
cal coincidence."  This  reference  was  re-, 
ported  as  follows  by  the  New  York  World: .    j 

"Two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years  ago! 
to-day  the  Mayflower  sailed  into  Ph'mouth 
Harbor.  To-day  the  Soviet  ark  sailed  from 
New  York.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  sailing 
of  the  Soviet  ark  will  not  take  a  place  in 
history  equal  to  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 
To  deport  persons  for  having  and  preaching 
ideas  is  a  verj'  materialistic  thing  to  do.  You 
may  deport  three  hundred  or  three  million 
and  think  you  are  going  to  deport  ideas,  but 
you're  not.  Could  one  have  devised  a  more 
fruitfid  method  of  advertising  a  cause  or  a 
more  successful  method  of  gaining  friends 
for  it? 

"This  deportation  seems  to  have  east  dis- 
credit on  the  boasted  American  tradition  of 
free  speech  and  discussion,  the  tradition 
that  was  so  loved  bv  Abraham  Lincoln." 


In  a  long  statement  given  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  Dr.  Grant  sets  forth  his  views 
on  the  proper  national  policy  toward  radical- 
ism.    He  says  in  part: 


"I  agree  that  if  there  is  a  regulation  by 
which  a  man  can  be  excluded  from  the  coun- 
try  upon   his   arrival   he   can   logically   be 
apprehended  and    deported   later   on.     But 
when  he  has  entered  not  by  subterfuge;  when 
he  has  resided  not  in  hiding  or  on  sufferance — perhaps  for  many 
years — then  to  invoke  the  immigration  laws  smacks  of  ex-post- 
facto  legislation.     In  fact,  it  is  very  much  like  persecution. 

"I  believe  that  America  generally  (at  any  rate,  the  people) 
were  sjiocked  at  the  deportation  on  Mayflower  day.  Many  said 
nothing  because  it  seemed  carried  out  by  due  process  of  law, 
and  also  because  the  parties  put  on  board  the  Buford  were 
depicted  in  blackest  colors. 

"We  are  dealing  harshly  Avith  our  weakest  workers.  Aliens 
have  not  the  comeback  of  ,the  ballot  or  even  the  backing  of  any 
organized  go\'ernment,  since  liussia  is  in  straits  and  at  war 
on  fifteen  fronts.  They  have  not  the  assistance  of  money  or  of 
educated  associates.  In  many  cases  they  have  not  even  the 
help  of  the  English  language.  Are  th(>r(>  any  persons  in  America 
more  at  our  mercy?  Yet  these  are  the  people  we  seize,  inter- 
rogate, accuse,  deport." 

Dr.  Grant  objects  to  deportation  as  an  un-American  method  of 
punishment  and  unwise  (juite  irrespective  of  the  offenses  of  the 
aliens.  Ho  declares  that  d(>portation  can  never  settle  industrial 
unrest,  that  it  is  incotisistent  with  the  democratic  doctrine  of 
fre(i  speech,  and  with  modern  educational  terms.  We  do  not 
nowadays  throw  bad  boys  out  of  school,  but  we  rather  provide 
special  and  better  schools  lor  them.  So,  says  Dr.  Grant,  we 
ought  to  "give  aliens  our  best  laws  and  our  most  intelligent 
attention."  Deportation,  he  continues,  hurts  us  abroad  by 
sending  forth   "three  hundred  ambassadors  of  hate"  and  by 
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adding  "to  the  mental  resources  of  people  with  whom  we  are 
at  war  by  sending  leaders  to  them."  And  it  hurts  us  at  home, 
since  we  are  "deporting  working  people  in  a  depleted  labor 
market  when  our  need  of  workers  is  one  of  the  elements  in  our 
industrial  difficulties." 

Finally,  Dr.  Grant  wishes  to  have  it  understood  that  a  clergy- 
man's sympathies  ought  to  be  broad  enough  to  include  people 
of  all  views.     As  he  puts  it: 

"A  clergyman  that  is  not  as  broadly  sympathetic  as  life  de- 
mands has  no  business  in  his  profession.  He  will  go  to  the 
rescue  of  any  one  who  seems  to  be  hurt  or  who  is  being  unfairly 
treated.  And  he  does  this  without  any  prejudice  to  his  views 
or  behavior.  If  a  man  is  run  down  in  the  street  the  people  who 
hasten  to  his  assistance  do  not  inquire  whether  he  is  a  burglar 
or  a  bishop.     It  is  the  hurt  that  they  are  concerned  with." 

In  an  editorial  entitled  "Active  Anarchists  and  Careless 
Churchmen,"  The  Presbyterian 
Advance  declares  that  the  church 
member  is  quite  mistaken  who 
believes  radicalism  and  the  stamp- 
ing out  of  radicalism  are  solely 
the  Government's  business.  In 
support  of  his  assertion  that  the 
success  of  radical  propaganda 
would  be  due  to  indifference 
upon  the  part  of  the  Church,  the 
Nashville  editor  points  out  that 
millions  are  being  educated  by 
radical  propaganda  into  the 
belief  that  their  dream  of  a 
better  world  "can  only  be 
realized  through  class  struggle," 
and  argues- 

"This  article  is  not  a  sum- 
mons to  the  Church  to  support 
Capitalism  any  more  than  a 
summons  to  support  Socialism 
or  any  other  economic  ism,  for 
such  is  not  the  business  of  the 
Church;  but  it  is  a  plea  that 
men  who  are  Christians,  before 
it  is  too  late,  shall  put  forth 
serious  and  intelligent  effort  to 
build  a  really  Christian  social 
order,  without  making  necessary 
the  deluge  of  blood  and  the  agony 
and  anguish,  without  which,  it 
seems,  the  race  has  rarely  made 
notable  progress." 


S' 


VERDICT   OF  THE   CHURCHES   ON 
SPIRITUALISM 

IR  OLIVER  LODGE  IS  HERE  on  a  six  weeks'  lecture-tour, 
as  he  says,  to  preach  no  new  religion,  but  to  strengthen  old 
ones  with  new  evidence  regarding  the  spirit  world.  'Mae- 
terlinck is  also  emphasizing  the  value  of  what  he  considers  new 
proofs  of  immortality.  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  and  other 
writers  on  spiritualism  have  asserted  the  Church's  duty  to  accept 
new  evidences  of  life  after  death  as  final  and  conclusive  proof  of 
its  own  fundamental  doctrine  of  immortality.  With  the  great 
wave  of  interest  in  spiritualism  now  sweeping  over  the  world, 
various  spokesmen  for  the  Church  agree  that  the  organized  Chris- 
tian bodies  can  not  ignore  it.  One  Massachusetts  Baptist 
preacher  recently  told  his  congregation  that  among  spiritualists 

are  "millions  of  thoughtful,  earn- 
est, and  pure  souls  who  are  lean- 
ing so  strongly  churchward  that 
unless  soon  invited  in,  they  will 
come  crushing  into  the  Church 
by  sheer  force  of  their  own  weight 
and  momentum . "  The  venerable 
Baptist  preacher.  Dr.  Russell  H. 
Conwell,  recently  reported  mes- 
sages from  his  wife  in  the  spirit 
world.  In  view  of  the  high  char- 
acter of  these  men  who  have  been 
mentioned  and  of  their  appeal  to 
the  Church,  the  editor  of  The 
Christian  Register  (Unitarian, 
Boston),  in  an  endeavor  to  find 
out  what  the  response  of  the 
Church  is  likely  to  be  to  the 
spiritualistic  appeal,  has  sub- 
mitted to  a  number  of  repre- 
sentative editors  of  American 
church  papers  of  different  denomi- 
nations the  following  question: 

"Does  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  immortality  as  you  believe  it 
imply  the  power  of  the  departed 
to  communicate  with  their  friends 
on  the  earth?  If  so,  do  you  at- 
tach spiritual  virtue  to  such 
communication?  " 


"The  indifference  of  men  of 
the  Church  to  Sunday-schools, 
to  mission  schools,  and  to  the  circulation  of  church  papers  is  con- 
trasted with  "the  zeal  of  genuine  religious  passion"  with  which 
the  propaganda  of  the  radicals  is  carried  forward.     As  we  read: 

"Your  typical  churchman  may  sneer  at  the' methods  adopted 
by  the  Church  to  disseminate  truth  through  the  printed  page, 
but  the  radical  industriously  circulates  the  publications  of  his 
group  from  house  to  house,  half  a  million  daily.  .  .  .  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  '  Reds '  support  their  publishing  and  promot- 
ing agencies  with  a  loyal  devotion  worthy  of  a  better  cause  and 
give  dollars  to  the  churchman's  dimes 

"  The  patient,  continuous  processes  to  which  the  typical  church- 
man is  so  indifferent  are  the  only  processes  by  which  a  rapidly 
developing  force  of  human  purpose  and  passion  can  be  so 
directed  as  to  issue  in  a  social  order  in  accord  with  the  ideals 
of  Christ;  and  these  very  processes  are  being  used  with  unabated 
zeal  by  the  kind  of  men  who  would  so  direct  that  human  force 
as  to  accomplish  their  announced  purpose:  'The  conquest  of 
political"  power  and  the  destruction  of  the  bourgeoisie  state '  by 
'direct  action,'  which  means  the  physical  uprising  of  a  class 
against  the  people,  with  bombs  for  weapons. 

"Will  the  men  of  our  churches  face  the  facts  and  then  sup- 
port and  promote  the  educational  activities  through  which  alone 
can  be  extended  the  ideas  and  ideals  which  are  truly  Christian?" 


"SEEING  THINGS." 
(Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle.) 

BE  ALLY,  MY  DEAR  WATSON " 

— Dulac  in  The  Outlook  (London) 


In  presenting  the  replies  the 
Unitarian  paper  notes  that  "as 
the  interpreters  of  their  denomi- 
national life"  the  editors  questioned  "may  reasonably  be  re- 
garded as  expressing  in  a  degree  their  churches'  opinions,  tho 
it  is  plain  they  are  speaking  their  own  convictions."  Says  the 
editor  of  The  Congregationalist  (Boston) : 

"So  far  as  I  know,  the  Christian  doctrine  of  immortality  is 
not  stated  with  sufficient  explicitness  in  the  Scriptures  or  in  the 
historic  creeds  either  to  assure  or  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
communicating  with  departed  friends.  We  are,  therefore,  not 
heretical  if  we  believe,  at  least  tentatively,  in  the  possibility  of 
such  communications.  I  would  never  bar  the  door  to  them  or 
seek  to  discredit  the  validity  of  such  communications  as  those 
to  which  Dr.  Conwell  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  bear  witness. 

"The  spiritual  virtue,  if  any,  of  such  communications  is  doubt- 
less more  clear  and  serviceable  to  those  who  allege  that  they 
have  received  them  than  to  the  outsider.  I  do  most  strongly 
believe  in  the  actual  presence  with  us  of  those  who  have  gone 
from  sight.  It  is  the  sense  of  their  nearness  rather  than  any- 
thing that  we  may  think  they  are  saying  to  us  which  to  my  mind 
yields  spiritual  values.  I  am  glad  this  whole  question  is  being 
raised.  I  would  rather  believe  anything  within  the  bounds  of 
decency  and  common  sense  about  our  dear  ones  who  have  left 
us  than  to  think  of  them  as  in  the  cold  ground  or  at  some  far 
corner  of  the  universe,  unmoved  by  what  we  suffer  and  enjoy 
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day  by  day.  The  ordinary'  Christian  view  of  death  is  so  tinged 
with  paganism,  fear,  regret,  and  pessimism  as  to  call  for  a  fresh 
evaluation  of  the  real  Christian  hope,  in  order  that  we  may  live  in 
the  sunshine  of  it  rather  than  be  in  bondage  all  our  lives  long,  as 
many  good  Christians  are,  to  the  fear  of  death  and  the  hereafter." 

The  editor  of  The  Northwestern  Chridian  Advocate  (Chicago)  is 
more  skeptical.  lie  believes  "that  the  slender  messages  claimed 
to  have  got  through  are  but  the  mental  reflections  of  earnest, 
yearning  inquirers."  This  representative  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  concludes  that  "if  we  can  not  base  our  belief  on 
immortality  on  the  ver\"  nature  of  the  mind  and  the  persistence 
with  which  we  hope  for  a  definite  e.xistence,"  spiritualism  would 
not  "add  appreciably  to  the  world's  happiness." 

The  editor  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churchman  (New 
York)  is  also  somewhat  cautious.  While  "spirit  communication 
ought  to  be  hailed  joyfully  as  proof  of  what  heretofore  we  have 
held  to  be  the  goal  of  faith,"  he  thinks  that  the  evidence  at 
hand  "is  too  slight  to  warrant  any  confident  assertion,"  and  "it 
would  be  unfair  to  those  who  are  pioneers  in  this  research  to 
draw  conclusions  from  results  that  we  can  at  present  observe." 
This  editor  adds  a  word  of  warning:  "If  the  early  Christian  belief 
in  an  immediate  second  coming  of  the  Christ  produced  an  other- 
worldliness  that  tended  to  demoralization,  spiritualism,  with  the 
pri\alege  it  confers  of  peering  into  heaven  is  likely,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  to  have  much  the  same  effect." 

The  Quaker  editor  who  takes  part  in  this  discussion  professes 
an  open  mind.  He  does  not  see  "that  the  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality implies  the  power  of  the  departed  to  communicate  with 
us,  for  they  may  not  have  the  power  to  make  us  hear  or  under- 
stand them."  The  editor  of  The  Friends'  Intelligencer  (Phil- 
adelphia) continues: 

"I  do  not  see  how  such  experiences  as  are  described  in  the 
"Life  of  William  T.  Stead,"  or  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  William 
James,  can  reasonably  be  ignored,  or  regarded  as  mere  fiction  or 
delusion;  but  having  myself  had  no  such  experiences,  I  can 
only  say,  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 

"  Open  our  eyes,  that  we  that  world  may  see; 
Open  our  ears,  that  we  thy  voice  may  hear." 

The  observations  of  the  representative  of  the  Baptist  Church, 

the  associate  editor  of  The  Watchman-Examiner  (New  York)  as  to 

the  effect  that  the  belief  in  spiritual  communications  has  upon 

those  who  hold  it   incline  him  to  the  conviction  not  only  that 

there  is  no  spiritual  value  in  it,  but  that  just  the  contrary  is 

true.     He  says: 

"The  world  has  yet  to  learn  the  first  new  truth  or  to  witness 
the  first  illustration  of  higher  and  holier  living  from  these  so-called 
spirit  communications.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  nature  of  the 
'messages'  which  are  reported  to  us  as  coming  from  the  other 
world  that  world  must  he  less  intelligent  than  this,  and  its  in- 
haV)itants  singularly  lacking  in  the  appreciation  of  and  the  power 
to  minister  in  things  really  important.  It  would  seem  as  if  there 
shotild  V)e  ministries  for  the  spirits  of  the  departed  more  worth 
while  than  the  tipping  of  tables,  and  the  disclosure  of  the  where- 
abouts of  lost  articles,  and  the  retailing  of  the  puerile  chit-chat 
which  form  the;  substance;  of  most  of  these  pretended  revelations. 
The  'orchard  test'  is  valid  here  as  elsewhere:  'By  their  fruits 
shall  ye  know  them.'  " 

A  similar  opinion  is  held  by  the  editor  of  The  Reformed  Church 
Messenger  (Philadelphia),  who  does  not  believe  that  anything 
really  helpful  "for  those  who  remain"  has  been  directly  com- 
municated in  any  .spiritualistic  seance,  and  he  observes  that 
"those  most  actively  interested  in  this  propaganda  have  not 
usually  been  known  for  extraordinary  zeal  in  the  development 
of  Christ's  kingdom."  In  fact,  most  of  them  "appear  to  have 
become;  victims  of  a  fatal  fascination  which  has  rather  made 
them  notorious  for  uncanny  methods,  queer  conduct,  and  the 
propagation  of  trivialities  than  wholesome  and  helpful  as  leaders 
in  the  upbuilding  of  a  betteir  world  here  and  now."  This  writer 
concludes:  "As  seekers  after  truth  we  dare  not  n^ject  any  scien- 
tific (jvidence;  but  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  Bishop  of 
London  that  it  is  difficult  to  overrate  the  physical,  mental,  and 


moral  danger  that  may  be  involved  in  tampering  with  any  form 
of  spiritualism." 

Dr.  Frederick  Lynch,  editor  of  Christian  Work  (New  York), 
who  is  selected  to  represent  the  Presbyterian  Church,  says  his 
own  feeling  is  that  "while  it  is  perfectly  natural  to  seek  com- 
munion with  those  whom  we  have  loved,  and  while  there  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  we  should  not  talk  with  them  if  they 
are  near  to  us,  being,  as  we  are,  immortal  souls  and  living  in 
eternity,  not  time,  yet  the  means  of  pommunication  and  the 
machinery  of  contact  are  as  yet  so  imperfect  it  had  better  be 
left  to  the  scientists  for  a  time  and  made  a  matter  of  scientific 
research  rather  than  of  religious  faith."     Dr.  Lynch  continues: 

"As  matters  stand  now,  the  evidence  for  spiritualism  seems 
stronger  than  before  the  war;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
of  the  experiences  recently  related  must  be  treated  with  great 
seriousness  and  can  not  be  lightly  brushed  aside.  The  dead  do 
seem  to  come  back,  and  they  are  very  sensible  men  to  whom  they 
seeni  to  have  come.  On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  is  still  so 
shadowy,  the  messages  that  have  come  are  so  unimportant — 
with  a  few  exceptions,  the  seances  are  so  lacking  in  that  great 
and  solemn  dignity  that  one  associates  with  death  and  resurrec- 
tion, that  we  are  all  justified  in  waiting  before  accepting  spiritual- 
ism as  a  religion.  For  our  own  part,  we  just  simply  can  not 
conceive  of  the  great  and  beloved  dead  we  have  known  exercising 
themselves  with  table-rappings,  and  planchettes,  and  the  usual 
modes  of  seances.-  If  they  can  come,  they  can  come  greatly, 
wonderfully,  beautifully,  divinely,  clothed  in  glory  as  when 
they  lived." 

The  editor  of  The  Universalist  Leader  is  somewhat  non-com- 
mittal, his  attitude  being  summed  up  in  these  words: 

"The  material  testimony  for  communication  so  far  adduced  is 
unfortunately  so  crude  and  trivial  as  to  furnish  small  satisfaction, 
obscuring  more  than  is  revealed;  and  yet  in  a  way  revealing  the 
existence  of  a  something  beyond  all  we  now  know." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  no  representative  of  the  great 
Catholic  Church  in  the  above  symposium.  We  have  at  hand, 
however,  an  editorial  from  The  Pilot,  official  organ  of  the  arch- 
diocese of  Boston,  written  in  anticipation  of  the  Boston  lectures 
on  spiritualism  by  both  Maeterlinck  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  But 
we  are  reminded  that  all  the  works  of  Maeterlinck  have  been 
placed  on  the  list  of  books  which  Catholics  are  forbidden  to  read, 
and  the  view-point  of  the  Catholic  Church  toward  the  new  Rev- 
elations is  thus  clearly  and  emphatically  exprest: 

"The  doctrines  of  spiritism  as  outlined  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
and  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  are  irreconcilable  with  the  (Joc- 
trines  of  the  Catholic  faith,  i  The  Christian  idea  of  God  as  the 
great  Remunerator  who  rewards  the  good  and  punishes  the 
wicked  is  rejected.  The  divinity  of  Christ  is  not  admitted  r 
heaven  and  hell  are  abolished,  and  the  whole  structure  of  reli- 
gion is  assailed.  » 

"Spiritism  is  to-day  not  a  scientific  system,  if  we  can  pre- 
dicate the  word  'scientific'  about  a  system  which  is  founded  on 
such  inconclusive  evidence,  but  a  religious  cult.  As  such  it  has 
come  under  the  condemnation  of  the  Church.  Catholics  are 
prohibited  by  a  recent  decree  from  dabbling  in  spiritism." 


THE  WOMAN  PREACHER  IN  THE  SYNAGOG  — The 
female  Jewish  rabbi  is  not  likely  soon  to  become  popular,  even 
in  the  most  advanced  circles  of  Jewry,  believes  the  London 
Guardian,  altho  it  reports  that  for  the  first  time  possibly  in  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  race  a  woman  has  preached  in  a  synagog. 
The  Guardian  sees  in  the  incident  "an  encouragement  to  those 
in  the  Church  of  Englancf  who  do  not  believe  that  the  e^rth 
will  open  to  swallow  women  preachers,  simply  because  they  are 
women,"  and  continues: 

"It  is  a  curious  speculation  whether  the  preacher  or  the  con- 
gregation experienced  tlie  stranger  emotions.  Wo'  are  assured 
that  th(»  C^ambridge  synagog  at  which  Mrs.  Salaman  rt>cently 
(ixi)ounded  verses  24  to  2S  of  the  thirty-second  chapter  of 
(J(!nesis  is  attended  by  a  strictly  orthodox  congregation — the 
thing  that  migiit  have  been  less  surprizing  had  it  been  the  work 
of  a  cot(!rie  of  liberalizing  Jews  sitting  lightly  to  the  Hebrew 
cr(i(>d.  The  alt(>ratiou  of  a  very  few  words  would  have;  made 
Mrs.  Salaman's  address  an  excellent  little  Christian  sermon." 
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MADE    BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  CAMPBELLS   SOUPS 


^'^H  TOMATO  SAUC^: 


Get  quality;  get  Campbell's 

c 

Why  take  any  chances  buying  a  comparatively 
unknown  brand  of  beans  when  you  can  so  easily  get 
Campbells?  Everybody  knows  CampbelFs!  It  is 
a  household  word.  For  half  a  century  CampbelFs 
has  meant  quality  to  millions  of  'housewives.  This 
reputation  is  your  guarantee.  Get  CampbelFs — the 
can  with  the  red-and-white  label — and  you  are  certain 
to  get  good  beans! 

15c  a  Can 


Except  west  of  Mississippi  River  and  in  Canada 


Looji  ^07i  -/>j n  jiiD-An o-  v/rW-rz:  lae!> ^ i 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


THE  interest  in  "the  unknown  shore" 
manifested  so  strongly  in  England  by 
resort  to  the  means  of  alleged  spirit  com- 
munication has  natural^'  appeared  in  the 
verse  current  to-day.  The  conception  of 
the  unknowTi  shore,  too,  will  be  seen  widely 
differing  from  the  old-time  theological 
conception  of  heaven.  A  poem  appearing 
in  a  recent  volume  of  English  verse  called 
"The  Splendid  Days"  (Blaclr«-ell)  recalls 
in  its  sincerity  and  sympathy  with  young 
life  the  famous  "Spires  of  Oxford,"  by  Miss 
Letts,  published  in  the  earlj'  years  of 
the  war: 

DEATH 

By  M.  W.  Cannon 

Lord,  since  you  let  him  die  and  did  not  save 

My  own  dear  Love  for  rae. 
And  since  my  heart  has  gone  to  him 

Over  in  Germany, 
I  only  have  one  prayer  to  make 

To  you  for  him  and  me. 

That  you  will  give  him  in  your  heaven 

(Dear  Lord,  I  know  him  well), 
Neither  the  harps  nor  floors  of  gold 

Of  which  I  have  heard  tell, 
Nor  jasper  nor  onyx  palaces. 

Nor  fields  of  asphodel. 

Give  him  some  windy  seaport  town 
With  cUffs  and  tumbled  shores. 

And  a  swift  boat  with  big  brown  sails. 
And  a  great  pair  of  oars; 

And  a  wind  sweet-scented  from  the  load, 
And  the  sun  bright  on  gray  tors. 


Another  poem  from  a  feminine  writer 
touches  the  loss  of  some  friend  or  lover  or 
brother.  But  the  thought  of  the  unknown 
shore  is  too  immense  to  realize  and  seems 
only  implied,  in  this  from  The  New  Witness 
(London),  in  its  contrast  to  the  familiar 
"trifles"  that  make  up  daily  life: 

GREAT  AND  SMALL 

By  Edith  Dart 

Strange!  how  the  trifles  sting 
In  the  face  of  a  greater  thing: 
Death.     And  it  is  not  the  ache 
Of  our  hearts  nigh  to  break 
That  is  harde.st  to  bear — 
But  the  thought  that  now  ne'er 
Shall  lie  know  again 
Spring  flowers  and  the  rain. 
The  look  of  gr<,'(!n  gra.ss 
Wh<T(!  the  little  winds  pa.ss. 
Or  the  gold  croeu.scss  l)loom 
When  they  pi(!rce  earth's  womb: 
Small  things  of  the  day, 
Silly  jok(!.s  saved  to  say 
When  he  came.      Never  more 
Shall  his  hand  on  the  door 
Slir  our  hearts,  make  us  glad 
In  the  swift  way  he  had, 
no  alone,  when  he  smilcKl 
Like  a  big,  hapi)y  child. 
Strange!  how  the  tri(U!S  sting 
In  the  face  of  a  greater  thing. 


Whether,  aside  from  Mr.  Maeterlinck, 
the  unknown  shore  is  without  interest 
for  the  masculine  mind,  it  so  happens  thai, 
in  current  treatment  of  the  thought  airioiig 
us,  again  the  author  is  a  woman.      In  the 


January  Scribner's  appears  a  poem  where 
the  spirit  world  is  invoked  with  the  aid  of 
Norse  mythology: 

THE  CHILD  TO   THE  GHOST  OF 
KARIN 

By  Frederika  Peterson  Jessup 

0  Karin,  Uttle  Karin,  the  moon  is  on  the  lake, 
And  I  want  thee  to  tell  me  which  of  three  paths 

to  take: 
The  path  that  leads  to  Everyday,   the  way   of 

panting  breath. 
The  path  that  leads  to  Fame's  realm. 
Or  the  path  that  leads  to  Death 

1  am  his  little  daughter,  and  I  love  thee  as  he  did. 
And  "I  am  come  to  call  thee,  to  do  what  thou 

dost  bid; 
For  thou  smilest  in  the  moonbeams,   and  thou 

weepest  in  the  rain. 
And  thou  art  Friggs's  own  messenger 
That  passes  through  the  grain! 

0  Karin,  little  Karin,  tho  tiny  I  may  seem. 

1  am  brave  as  is  a  mother  and  swift  as  is  a  dream- — 
I  am  ready,  Uttle  Karin,  to  step  tipon  the  way 
That  leads  to  joy  or  sorrow 

Or  back  to  Everyday. 

So  answer,  little  Karin,  and  say  what  Life  may 

bring 
And  if  I  may  but  weep  and  if  I  may  but  sing. 
And  whisper  in  thy  ghost-voice  the  path  that  I 

most  tread. 
Be  it  with  or  past  the  living 
Or  upward  to  the  dead. 

Thou  hast  answered,  little  Karin,  and  my  Viking 

blood  is  free: 
I  will  take  the  moon's  gold  pathway  that  shall 

guide  me  up  to  thee, 
I  will  take  the  path  that  glitters,  but  is  onl.\'  and 

apart — • 
The  path  of  bliss  and  anguish 
That  awaits  the  lonely  heart. 


Three  or  four  poems  from  a  little  volume 
of  "Poems"  (Macmillan)  recently  pub- 
lished by  friends  of  Gladys  Cromwell  have 
an  interest  in  this  connection  because 
death  was  sought  by  her  and  her  sister 
Dorothea  in  the  sea.  Suffering  from  the 
mental  breakdown  following  overwork 
in  canteen  service  at  the  front,  they 
leapt  from  the  deck  of  the  Lorraine  on 
their  journey  home.  There  is  no  morbid 
preoccupation  with  death  in  the  verse  of 
Gladys  Cromwell,  but  one  poem,  fine  as 
a  lyric,  touches  the  subject  with  the 
strange  impersonal  note  of  the  intellect 
rather  than  the  feelings;  something  after 
thf!  metaphysical  school  of  John  Donne: 

THE  MOLD 
By  Gladys  Cromwell 

No  doubt  this  active  will, 
So  bravely  stcM-jx^d  in  sun. 

This  will  has  v;in(|uisli("d  Death 
And  foiled  oblivion. 

But  this  indifl'erent  cl<ay. 
This  i\ni:,  expcrienccid  hand 

So  (|ui(5t,  and  these;  thoughts 
That  all  unfinished  stand, 

Fo(!l  death  as  tho  it  wero 

A  shadowy  caress; 
And  win  and  wear  a  frail 

Archaic  wislfulncss. 


Eight  months  in  canteen  service  of  the 
Red  Cross  near  Chalons  won  for  these 
sisters  the  title  of  "Twin  Angels."  It  was 
their  first  encounter  with  realities,  being 
reared  in  a  home  of  wealth,  but  the 
puzzle  of  life  such  as  theirs  presented 
itself  to  their  minds.  In  a  biographical 
note  Miss  Anne  Dunn  writes:  "They 
found  their  home  in  the  unseen.  In  the 
outer,  material  world  they  existed  only 
by  an  effort  that  cost  them  much,  for  they 
moved  as  spirits,  untouched  by  crude 
desires;  bending  with  a  shy  longing  to 
meet  human  needs;  searching  for  some 
solution  that  should  justify  their  personal 
immimities,  their  money,  and  the  grace 
and  luxury  to  which  they  had  been  born." 
Two  poems  seem  to  show  the  challenge  of 
the  spirit  to  the  unreason  of  their  world: 

REALIZATION 

By  Gladys  Cromwell 

There  is  one  syllable  that  stirs  me:   War! 
I  picture  what  the  mortal  strife  must  be 
Of  Nations  clad  in  youth  and  bravery. 
I  hear  the  voice  of  human  anguish  more 
Compelling  than  it  ever  was  before. 
Across  the  universe,  beyond  the  sea. 
New  life  is  spilled  into  infinity. 
And  the  waves  tell  it  moaning  on  our  shore. 
How  comes  it  bleaker  sorrow  I  can  bear; 
The  combat  starkly  drawn,  a  street,  a  square 
Away?     The  souls  entrenched  in  frigid  Une 
To  fight  for  purposes  no  kings  define ; 
For  purposes  as  grim  to  them  as  life? 
God,  let  me  apprehend  this  nearer  strife! 

The  opulent  and  the  powerful  possess 
much  ©f  the  Earth,  but  Earth  itself,  with 
its  "endless  birth  of  wonder,"  is  not  theirs, 
but  is  for  the  poet  and  the  humble  who 
possess,  perhaps,  little  else: 

DOMINION 

By  Gladys  Cromwell 

Patrician  overtlirown, 

What  lyric  powers  oppose  ' 
The  dogmas  you  intone! 

You  still  would  be  of  those 
Who  rule  by  "willing"? — No. 
Chaos  within,  I  say. 
Compels  your  star  to  glow 
With  fixt  complacency. 

When  a  bright  star  shall  dance, 

'Twill  be  from  lowly  flres 
That  sting  your  arrogance! 

Among  tho  patient  choirs 
Of  Heaven,  old  Earth  maintains 
Her  meaning.     Dare  to  call 
Her  measure  prose!     Her  strains 
Are  immemorial. 

Earth  gives  you  patronage. 

Yes,  you,  who  have  surpassed 
Her  human  heritage 

Of  wisdom,  the  meek  past 
Enshrouds  and  swaddles.      Aro 
You  free?     The  Master? — Yes- 
Imperial,  titular; 
But  Earth  you  can't  po.s.sessl 

—Old  Karth— old,  constant  Earth, 
In  whom  is  dancing  thought 

And  song  and  endless  birlli 
Of  wonder — Earth,  so  old. 

Yet  still  so  new  with  years 
That  none  her  sway  shall  hold 

Excel)!  the  lyric  seers. 
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^When  I  Buildt  mu  Home ! 

How  many  times  you   have  said   it  in  speaking  of  your  cherished  home — 
but   usually  of  the   unique   floor   plan,   the    decorations,   the   furnishings, 
and    the    many  other    personal   conveniences    and    comforts    you    would     ■ 
have  rather  than  the   building  material  you  would   use.     That  was  a  secondary 
consideration — if  it  was  a  consideration  at  all. 

Exterior  beauty,  durability  of  construction  and  economy  of  maintenance  are 
even  more  important  attributes  of  the  home. 

If  the  interior  of  your  ultimate  home  is  beautiful  and  gives  full  expression  to 
your  personal  preferences — 'something  to  be  enjoyed  all  through  the  years 
w^hich  follow,  then  should  not  the  exterior  w^alls  be  equally  beautiful  and  at 
the  same  time  be  built  of  an  enduring  material  which  will  fully  protect  and 
preserve  the  interior?     Stucco.  Brick,  or  Stone  over  walls  of 

HOLLOW  TILE 


The  Most  Economical  Form  of  Permanent  Construction 

provide  exterior  beauty  and  enduring  protection  as  no  other  building  ma- 
terials can. 

In  planning  a  home  the  average  builder  does  not  seem  to  realize  fully  that 
physical  comforts  are  dependent  to  any  extent  on  the  building  material  used — 
that  the  walls  of  a  house  play  a  part  more  important  than  mere  protection. 

Homes  with  w^alls  of  Hollow  Tile  have  many  decided  advantages,  economies 
and  comforts  not  possible  in  homes  with  walls  of  ordinary  construction. 
They  are  much  cooler  in  summer  and  more  economically  heated  in  winter — 
due  to  the  tw^o  or  more  dead  air  spaces  in  each  unit  of  the  wall — and  for  this 
same  reason  they  are  always  free  from  dampness.  Their  first  cost  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  that  of  wrell-built  frame  buildings — and  it  is  the  last  cost. 
Hollow  Tile  houses  are  permanent  and  do  not  require  constant  repairing  and 
painting  to  stay  depreciation — expensive  items  v^^hich  must  be  counted  these 
days.     They  are  fire- resistive  and  carry  a  low  insurance  rate. 

Our  new  book,  "HOLLOW  TILE  FOR  THE  HOME,"  will  tell  you  more 
about  this  economical  and  permanent  building  material.  It  is  illustrated  w^ith 
actual  photographs  of  Hollow  Tile  homes  built  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
If  you  are  planning  a  home,  this  free  book  v/ill  give  you  much  good  building 
advice  and  many  valuable  plan  suggestions. 

;  And  when  you  huild  of  Hollow  Tile  be  sure  that  your  local  lumber  or 

,  building  material  dealer  furnishes  "  masTekTii.e.  "     Hollow  Tile 

so  trade-marked  is  the  product  of  a  member  plant  and  indicates  ma- 
terial manufactured  in  accordance  with  rigid  Association  standards. 
It  is  your  protection;   insist  on  getting  it. 

THE   HOLiLOAV  BUILDING  TIL,E   ASSOCIATIOJST 

Tlep^esentiyi^     yfyner-ic a's     ^eci  clincf    jVCcimtfctctT^yeys  ^^-^ 
Bxj    tlais    i^ixde  vaar\  MASIERJILE  ^jou    sKall   l^now   it 

lit    WEST     WASHINGTON;      STREET,      CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS 
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Purposely  Made  for 
All  Building  Construction 


UNDERNEATH  these  up-piled  masses 
of  concrete  and  brick,  that  man  has 
reared  high  against  the  sky  to  house  busi- 
ness, is  a  skeleton  of  steel,  hidden  from 
sight  by  the  masonry  which  surrounds  it. 

But  it  is  painted,  always,  to  ''Save  the 
Surface."  And  it  must  be  coated  with  a 
covering  that  will  give  maximum  durability. 

Long  before  the  first  skyscraper  was  built, 
Lucas  founded  its  business  on  a  policy  of 
making  for  every  purpose  a  paint  specially 
designed  to  meet  its  particular  requirements. 
Thus  maximum  durability  is  always  assured. 
That  is  why  the  backbone  of  so  many  of  our 
modern  temples  of  industry  is  Lucas  coated. 

Send  for  our  Paint  Standardization  Plan 
for  large  industrial  concerns. 

JbJinLucas&CcJnc. 

PHILADELPHIA 

NEW  YORK       PITTSBURGH       CHK  AGO       BOSTON     OAKLAND.  CAL. 

ASHEVILLE.  N.  C.        BUFFALO.  N.  Y.        DENVER,  COLO. 
HOUSTON.  TEXAS  JACKSONVILLE.  FLA.  MEMl'IIIS,  TENN. 
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EDUCATION    IN  -  AMERICANISM 

Lessons  in  Patriotism  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and 
especially  designed  for  School  use 


I 


THE   FRENCH   IN   AMERICA 


THE  FRENCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES— The  many 
characteristic  differences  that  exist  between  the  French 
in  Canada  and  the  French  in  the  United  States  may  be 
loosely  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  French  in  Canada  have  in 
the  great  majority  been  born  there,  while  the  French  in  the 
United  States  have  been  born  in  France.  This  difference  of  birth- 
place involves  disparities  resultant  from  environment  and  tradi- 
tion. In  the  earlier  building  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
the  record  of  French  exploration  and  settlement  forms  a  brilliant 
chapter  in  the  history  of  each  country.  In  these  days  there  are 
practically  no  French  colonies  in  the  United  States.  The  French 
live  about  in  various  cities  and  in  sections  of  these  cities  among 
native  Americans  or  persons  of  other  nationality.  They  are  not 
to  be  distinguished  on  the  ground  of  their  location.  Moreover, 
French  authorities  inform  us  that  it  is  not  instinctive  among  the 
French  to  segregate  themselves.  They  differ  from  some  other  races 
in  not  having  social  and  cultural  societies  that  hold  them  together 
as  separate  units.  It  is  true  that  there  are  certain  societies  made 
up  of  French  people  from  particular  districts  of  France;  and  the 
Alsace- Lorrainers  have  long  had  such  a  society.  Then  there  are 
organizations  in  this  coimtry,  such  as  U Alliance  Frangaise  and 
UlnslUut  Frangais  aux  ^tats-Unis,  which  are  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  English-speaking  people  who  have  a  taste  and 
-  desire  for  French  culture. 

OCCUPATIONAL  LIFE— By  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
French  in  this  country  are  engaged  in  skilled  lines  of  work  and  in 
commercial  and  professional  life.  One  industry  in  which  the  French 
are  notably  important  and  influential  is  the  silk  industry,  which 
draws  a  large  French  population  to  such  silk  centers  as  the  city 
of  Paterson  in  New  Jersey.     In  California  there  are  many  French 
established  as  owners  and  workers  of  farms  and  vinej^ards.     In 
;  the  New  England  States  numbers  of  French  and  French-Can- 
adians are  engaged  in  industrial  centers.     Before  the  war,  the 
records  showed  a  large  French  population  in  many  cities,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  New  York,   Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
New  Orleans,  and  Boston.     New  Orleans  is  not  the  greatji'rench 
center  it  was  in  years  gone  by.    As  one  authority  puts  it,  among 
the  cities  having  a  French  population  of  more  than  five  thousand 
before  the  war,  New  Orleans  ranked  as  the  eighteenth.     Yet  it 
is  pointed  out  also  that  as  far  as  speaking  French  is  considered, 
many  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  of  French  descent  still  em- 
ploy the  French  language  with  facility  tho  they  have  long  been 
Americans.     New  York  had  the  largest  French  population  be- 
fore the  war  and  Fall  River  came  next.     It  is  remarked  also 
that  the  French-Canadians    tend    to    settle  in    manufacturing 
-  sections,   while   the   French,   strictly   such,   abide   in   the  larger 
cities.     The  greatest  number  of  French-Canadians  is  to  be  found 
in  the  New  England  States.     Except  in  the  case  of  old  people 
who  came  in  contact  with  American  life  when  past  the  age  of 
"  learning,  all  the  French  here  may  be  said  to  have  a  command 
more  or  less  fluent  of  the  Engli.sh  language.      The  immigration 
of  the  French  to  the  United  States  has  been  one  of  moderate  but 
regular  proportion,  and  there  has  never  been  in  modern  years 
any  great  influx  at  one  time.     The  tide  ran  the  other  way,  of 
course,  when   France   needed  her  men  for  war;    and  it  is  said 
that  very  few  sought  to  evade  the  call.     The  fear  of  German 
invasion,  on  which  they  had  grown  up,  was  at  last  realized,  and, 
except  in  a  negligible  minority  of  cases,  was   sufficient  to  send 
them  back  to  France  without  the  additional  spur  of  the  heavy 
penalty  attached   to   shirking.      Some  of   these,  of  course,  re- 
turned.     Some   French  informants  here  think  that  there  will 


be  au  exceptional  movement  of  French  emigrants  to  this  coun- 
try as  one  of  the  developments  of  war.  It  is  felt  that  besides 
the  opportunities  the.  United  States  offers,  with  which  eon- 
tact  with  the  American  soldier  has  made  the  French  ac- 
quainted, there  are  the  additional  impulse  to  escape  the  enor- 
mously high  cost  of  living  in  France  and  the  general  delay  and 
trials  of  reconstruction.  On  the  other  hand,  this  view  is  met 
by  the  statement  that  France  was  never  dearer  to  the  French 
than  it  is  to-day,  won  from  the  brink  of  annihilation  by  most 
brilliant  feats  of  arms.  What  is  more,  France  suffers  from 
insufficient  population,  which  is  a  constant  topic  of  the  press 
and  official  statements. 

ASSIMILATION  OF  THE  FRENCH— While  the  French  are 
molded  into  American  institutions  very  easily,  they  do  not  in 
general,  it  is  said,  incline  to  forswear  allegiance  to  France  and 
become  naturalized  American  citizens.  They  have  a  great  ad- 
miration for  American  institutions,  and  the.y  know  how  closely 
France  and  the  United  States  are  kin  in  the  relationship  of 
republican  government.  But  their  children  born  here,  on  the 
other  hand,  grow  up  as  thoroughly  American  as  they  are  born.  So 
much  is  this  the  case  that  a  difficulty  found  in  some  French  fami- 
lies, we  are  told,  is  to  have  the  children  preserve  their  knowledge 
of  French.  Not  infrequently  it  happens  that  while  children  can 
understand  their  parents  when  addrest  in  French,  they  are  in- 
capable of  responding  in  that  language  because  they  have  no 
opportunity  to  talk  it  outside  their  own  home.  Thus  results  an 
odd  contrast ;  while  many  Americans  have  made  it  a  cultural  ambi- 
tion to  have  their  children  learn  French  from  childhood,  many 
French  people  have  found  their  children  more  or  less  uncon- 
sciously abandoning  French  for  the  exclusive  use  of  English. 

THE  FRENCH  IN  CANADA— The  French-Canadians  are  set- 
tled mostly  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  There  are  a  few 
scattered  throughout  the  maritime  provinces.  Most  of  these 
are  distinguished  from  those  in  Quebec  by  being  known  as 
Acadians.  They  are  descendants  of  the  original  French  settlers 
of  Acadia,  which  included  Nova  Scotia  and  a  large  part  of  New 
Brunswick.  In  northern  Ontario,  a  small  section  of  Manitoba, 
and  in  various  spots  throughout  the  prairie  provinces,  there  are 
French-Canadian  settlements.  Their  language  and  their  religion 
keep  them  segregated  in  communities.  According  to  the  census 
of  1911,  2,054,890  French-^speaking  people  were  in  Canada,  but 
most  of  them  are  Canadian-born.  All  of  these  are  Catholics. 
The  total  Catholic  population  of  Canada  in  1911  was  2,833,041, 
or  39.31  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 

With  regard  to  occupations,  the  French-Canadian  is  primarily 

an  agriculturist.     He  clings  to  the  soil.     In  1917  the  total  value 

of  the  field  crops  in  Quebec  was  $153,000,000  as  compared  with 

$251,000,000  in  Ontario. 

In  1917  Quebec  had — 

Horses 379,276 

Milch  cows 911,023 

Other  cattle 958,010 

Sheep 849,148 

Swine 712,087 

Quebec  leads  all  the  provinces  of  Canada  in  this  field  of  pro- 
duction with  the  exception  of  Ontario.  At  the  same  time  the 
French-Canadians  are  expert  lumbermen,  because  of  Quebec's 
timber  wealth.  The  major  portion  of  the  pulpwood  produced 
in  Canada  at  the  present  moment  is  produced  in  the  province 
of  Quebec.  This  was  also  true  for  many  years  of  timber  and 
lumber,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  following  figures.     Of  the 

(Continued  on  page  83) 
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WORLD-WIDE 'TRADE'FACTS 


1 


SUGAR-PRODUCTION,  AVAILABLE    SUPPLY,  AND  PRICES 

{Bradstreet's) 

The  production  of  cane-sugar  in  the  United  States  for  the  j'ear 
1918-19  is  estimated  at  509,000,000  pounds  and  of  beet-sugar  at 
1,530,000.000  pounds,  indicating  a  total  production  of  about 
2,100,000.000  pounds,  according  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
This  production,  with  the  imports  from  foreign  countries  and 
the  receipts  from  non-contiguous  territories,  gives  a  total  of 
approximately  9,855,000,000  pounds  available  in  the  markets 
of  the  United  States.  Deducting  from  this  amount  the  exports 
from  continental  United  States  of  domestic  sugar,  1,057,000,000 
pounds;  the  reexports  of  foreign  sugar,  3,017,000  pounds;  and 
shipments  to  non-contiguous  American  territories,  5,242,000 
pounds,  makes  in  round  numbers  the  net  amount  I'etained  for 
consumption  in  the  L^nited  States,  8,790,000,000  pounds.  This 
works  out  an  average  per  capita  consumption  of  82  pounds  in 
1919,  against  86  pounds  in  1915,  the  first  year  of  the  war,  and 
89  pounds  in  1914,  the  last  year  before  the  Avar. 

The  average  import  price  of  sugar  was  2  cents  a  pound  in  1914, 
3.7  cents  in  1916,  4.8  cents  in  1918,  and  5.3  cents  in  1919.  This 
is  an  increase  of  163  per  cent,  in  1919  over  1914.  The  average 
price  per  pound  of  sugar  from  Hawaii  was  3  cents  in  1914  and 
6.2  cents  in  1919,  and  from  Porto  Rico,  3.1  cents  in  1914  and  6.8 
cents  in  1919.  The  average  export  price  of  sugar  was  3.6  cents 
per  pound  in  1914, 4.9  cents  in  1916,  and  7.3  cents  in  1919.  The 
price  of  imported  sugar  is  based  on  the  wholesale  price  in  the 
country  from  which  imported,  while  the  export  price  is  based 
on  actual  cost  at  time  of  exportation  at  ports  from  which  shipped. 


TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED   KINGDOM 

(The  Americas) 

Comparative  figures  are  given  in  the  following  table  of  the 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  months  for  1917, 1918,  and  1919: 

IMPORTS 

1917  1918  1919 

January £90,.592,967  £98,995,772  £134,518,054 

February 70,947,686  99,029,078  107,07.3,399 

March 81,145,870  107,223,220  105,772,289 

April 84,532,766  119,881,043  112,210,747 

May 87,625.713  125,907,284  135,657,051 

June 86,078,742  101,544,719  122,945,655 

July..; 90,124,819  109,139,238  153,140,032 

August 100,557,618  110,179,501  148,832,393 

September 86,272,433  97,995,688  148,625,074 

October 94,258,263  117,629,803  153,486,162 

November 109,7.53,091  116,770,580  143,-564,880 

December 84,769,722  116,243,378             

Total £1,064,161,078  £1.316,150,903  

EXPORT.S 

1917  1918  1919 

January £46,860,542  £41,665,935  £47,-342,943 

February 37,287,486  39,099,481  46,914,681 

March 44,111,131  36,002,315  53,108,496 

April 38,799,466  40,071,466  58,482,249 

Alay 43,437,2.56  44,967,221  64,344,542 

Juno 43,651,663  45,026,231  64,502,346 

July 49,833,635  43,644,398  65,315,422 

August 49,803,715  43,522,237  74,773,278 

September 43,244,194  40,152,143  66, .500,-395 

October .50,7.57,054  42,820,724  79,060,892 

Kovember 43,382,-3.35  43,218,879  87,109,979 

December 37,140,514  38,282,035             

Total £.527,079,746  £501,418,997              


nUME  AS  A  SHIPPING  POINT 

-     {liradslr  eel's) 

Statistics  for  1912,  the  latest  available,  show  that  9,329  steam- 
ships of  2,5t)4,665  tons  arrived  at  the  port  of  Fiume,  and  that 
9,216  of  2,-^97,212  tons  departed.  Of  this  number,  16  ijcr  cent. 
repr(!sented  the  small  coasting  trade,  while  84  per  cent,  was  long 
coastwise  trade  and  Atlantic  navigation.  The  entire  mov(!- 
ment  by  sea  was  878,360  tons  imported  and  1,097,400  tons  ex- 
ported, and  by  land  1,238,000  tons  imported  and  ()10,00()  tons 
exported.     The    following    countries    were    concerned    in    this 

trade : 

Imports  from —  Erporls  In — 

OrUiin — By  Sea  Tons  J  oris 

Knuland  and  colonics 291, 8(K)  246,300 

Austria 121,810  173. .500 

Italy 105,-520  21 1 ,600 

United  States 62,380  84 ,000 

Other  countries 296,8.50  382,000 

Total 878,360  1.097,400 

Ori(/in — By  Land 

Ilunxary 956,200  470,000 

Austria 222.000  1 10,000 

Bosnia 44,800  6,000 

Other  countries 15,000  23,000 

Total 1 ,2:t8,()()()  010.000 


WORLD  COPPER  PRODUCTION  (IN  MILLIONS  OF  POUNDS) 


The  Annalist) 

^Production  of  World— 

Actual 

Equalized 

Production  of 

Figures 

Figures 

United  States 

505.6 

450.0 

165.9 

486.5 

477.3 

156.7 

499.3 

506.3 

180.9 

578.2 

6.37.0 

226.4 

585.4 

669.6 

226.8 

604.2 

604.2 

259.8 

617.6 

640.8 

284.1 

681.5 

679.7 

345.0 

685.0 

720.9 

329.3 

727.7 

764.7 

354.2 

749.5 

811.0 

380.6 

847.7 

860.3 

-    460.1 

910.1 

912.6 

494.1 

972.8 

967.8 

526.5 

1,049.8 

1,026.5 

.568.7     ■ 

1,083.4 

1,088.8 

606.1 

1,167.4 

1,154.8 

602.1 

1,196.2 

1,224.8 

659.5 

1.-390.2 

1,299.0 

698.0 

1,528.3 

1,378.7 

812.5 

1,540.9 

1,462.3 

888.8 

1,-577.4 

1,550.9 

917.8 

1,596.4 

1.644.9 

869.0 

1,671.2 

1,733.5 

942.6 

1,884.4 

1,840.4 

1,092.9 

1,934.5 

1,952.0 

1,080.2 

1,939.5 

2,070.6 

1,097.2 

2,229.6 

2,190.0 

1,243.3 

2,209.7 

2,330.0 

1,224.5 

33,450.0 

33,450.0 

17,693.6 

2,049.5 

2,471.3 

1,492.8 

2,389.2 

2,621.2      • 

1,787.7 

3,100.4 

2,780.2 

2,412.4 

3,165.2 

2,948.8 

2,519.4 

3,075.8 

3,127.6 

2,489.7 

13,780.1 

13,949.1 

10,702.0 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Total  1885  to  1913. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Total  1914  to  1918. 


RESERVES  OF  EIGHT  PORPHYRY  COPPER-MINES  AS  OF 
DECEMBER  31,  1918 

Total  Contained 

Total  Tons  of  Ore  Grade,  P.  C.  Copper  in  Mil- 

'Mine  in  Reserve  Copper  lions  of  Pounds 
United  States: 

Utah  Copper 374,040,000  1 .37  10,248.7 

Ray  Consol 86,383,642  2 .  06  3,559.0 

Chino 95,-580,737  1.63  3,115.9 

Inspiration 82,725,246  1 .  63  2,696.8 

Nevada  Cons 68,549,644  1.57  2,1.52.5 

Miami 54,570,000  1 .  47  1,604.4 

South  America: 

Chile  Copper 697,510,349  2. 12  29,574.4 

Braden 263,506,356  2.26  11,910.5 

Total 1,722,865,974  64,862.2 

The  total  reserve  of  65,000,000,000  pounds  of  metal  corresponds 
to  about  twice  the  total  amount  mined  during  the  twenty-nine 
years  from  1885  to  1913,  inclusive.  At  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption, however,  it  would  supply  requirements  for  only  about 
thirty  years.  Moreover,  if  future  needs  increase  as  rapidly  as  in 
the  past,  this  reserve  would  supply  the  needs  of  less  than  fourteen 
years. 

The  total  amount  of  copper  in  reserve  in  developed  ores 
throughout  the  Avorld  is  much  greater  than  65,000,000,000 
pounds.  During  the  war  we  supplied  about  75  per  cent,  of  the 
total  new  copper  produced,  and  in  the  year  1918  more  than 
80  per  cent. 


BELGIUM'S  INDUSTRIAL   RECOVERY 

{The  Americas) 

Production  in  May,  Junk,  and  July,  1919 


Industry 

Monthly 
I'rod'tion 

May, 
1919 

Percentage 
Attained 

June, 
1919 

COTS 

July, 
1919 

est 

B  a 

n 

Coal 

Coke   

1,800,0001 
125,000' 
73,000' 
210,.'')8(ii 
151,821' 
127,075' 
182,681' 
17,717' 

1,100,000' 

53,4.59' 

8,772' 

•1,0(55' 

8,(itJ3' 

3,-191' 

8' 

7, .579' 

.58' 

145' 

60 

42 

12 
1  .9 
5 . 5 
2,7 
0.04 

42 

1 ,260,000' 
53,935' 
18,013' 
14,651' 
14,667' 
12,113' 
8,612' 
8,-524' 

70 
43 

24 
6.9 
9 
9.1 

4.7 
48 

1,600,000' 

58,007' 
27,063' 
41,199' 
26,050' 
16,809' 
11,000' 
11,606' 

83.5 
46.41 

Cement 

37.07 

Blast-furnaces 

Iron  &  steel  (finished) 

By-products 

Steel  for  converters.  . 

Martin  steel 

Ste(*l  felectric). 

19.56 
16.83 
12.72 
6.02 
64 .  50 

Special  steel 

Raw  zinc 

Vf.,86o' 

i»,20(>,9()7-' 

l,70.'-,,000^ 

42,000' 

-•!7r),000' 

1  1 ,000' 

11,-528' 

71' 

8,583,033-' 

500,000' 

500< 

38,000» 

0.4 
93 

29 

1.2 
10.5 

.540' 

9,875,991-' 

700,000" 

3 

106 
41 

1,641' 

8,456,150- 

750,000' 

9.77 

Refined  sugar 

Cotton  for  spinning. . 
(Jotlon  for  weaving  .. 
Flax  for  spinning..  .  . 

Flax  for  weaving 

Paper  &  cardboard. .  . 

91.84 
44.12 

57,492' 

15 

10'7,979-' 

28.79 

2,398' 

20 

2,812' 

24 

4,-538' 

30.70 

'  Tons. 


'  Kegs. 


'  Spindles. 


*  Looms. 
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The  Most  Important  End 


of  a  RADIATOR 


Learn  the  reasons  why  before 

you  build,  and  spare  yourself 

much  disappointment. 


DO  you  know  how  a  radiator 
works?  Steam  entering  a  ra- 
diator, gives  up  its  heat,  turns  to 
water:  unless  this  water  can 
escape,  the  steam  will  compress 
the  air  already  there.  In  the 
average  radiator,  attached  to  a 
one-pipe  system,  the  steam  rushes 
in  and  begins  to  shove  out  the  air 
and  water.  The  water  is  sup- 
posed to  run  down  the  same  pipe 
up  which  the  steam  is  racing :  the 
air  should  escape  through  the  air 
valve.  You  know  what  happens 
— a  bedlam  like  a  boiler  factory, 
with  air  and  water  hissing  and 
spitting  from  the  air  valve. 

A  two-pipe  system,  with  radia- 
tors fitted  with  the  Dunham  Ra- 
diator Trap,  never  knocks,  spits, 
leaks  or  hisses.  The  Dunham  Trap 
automatically  opens  and  lets  out 
the  water  and  air.  Then  when  the 
radiator  is  hot  all  over,  it  automat- 
ically closes  and  keeps  the  steam 
in.    All  works  quietly,  efficiently. 

Insist  that  your  architect  specify 
a  two-pipe  system  and  every  ra- 


diator fitted  with  a  Dunham 
Radiator  Trap.  Then  you  will 
have  a  heating  system  w^hich  will 
heat  up  quickly,  quietly  with  low 
pressure  steam  and  give  you  most 
heating  comfort  per  ton  of  coal. 

Leading  architects  and  builders 
"have  recommended  the  Dunham 
Trap  as  standard  equipment  for 
nearly  fifteen  years.  It  is  used  ex- 
clusively in  the  Woolworth  Build- 
ing, and  in  all  apartments,  hotels, 
offices,  public  buildings,  institu- 
tions and  factories  where  the  best 
is  the  standard.  Of  all  the  two- 
pipe  heating  systems  installed  in 
Government  Buildings  during  the 
war  period,  eighty  percent  were 
Dunhamized. 

Existing  steam  heating  systems 
can  be  Dunhamized.  Tell  us  the 
type  of  building  you  are  interested 
in  Dunhamizing  and  we  will  send 
you  booklet  giving  full  informa- 
tion, also  the  address  of  the 
nearest  Dunham  Service  Station. 
Special  technical  bulletins  are 
available  for  all  who  need  them. 


The  100% 
Radiator 


Steam  entering — air  passing 
out  through  Dunham   Trap. 


More  steam  entering — wafer 
(.steam  that  condensed  from 
chill  of  radiator)  and  balance 
of  air  passing  out  through 
Dunham  Trap. 


©UNHflM 

■^HEATING    SERVICE 
C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY  Fisher  Building  CHICAGO 

Factories  •  Ma«"shalltown,  Iowa 
1  oronto,  Canada 


Branches  in  36  cities  in 
United  States  and  Canada 


London  :  64  Regent  House,  Regent  Street,  W.  1 
Paris:  Establts.  Munzing  &  Cie,  47,  Rue  de  la  Font aine-au- Rot 


Radiator  fiill  of  steam  and 
hot  all  over.  The  Dunham 
Trap  that  allowed  free  pas- 
sage of  air  and  -water,  does  not 
allow  the  escape  of  steam. 
It  permits  radiator  to  work 
at  100%  efficiency. 
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The  result  of 

the  made-to-order  principle 

The  best  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  Wagner, Quality  Motors  are 
constructed  is  found  in  their  performance,  j 

Wagner-equipped  appliances  always  have 
sufficient  power  to  perform  the  tasks  expected 
of  them. 

This  is  because  Wagner, Quality  Motors  are 
made  to  order — designed  to  deliver  the  proper 
power  for  the  perfect  operation  of  the  appli- 
ances of  which  they  form  a  part. 

In  selecting  motor-driven  devices — whether 
for  ojffice,  workshop,  factory  or  home — assure 
yourself  of  satisfaction  by  making  certain  that 
they  are  Wagner-equipped. 

Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Company 

St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


Factory  Branches  and 

^^ 

*M 

aintenance  Stations: 

•New  York 

♦Chicago 

♦Philadelphia 

♦St.  Louis 

*Bo3ton 

♦Cleveland 

•Pittsburgh 

■Detroit 

Buffalo 

*San  Francisco 

Milwaukee 

Cincinnati 

*Los  Angeles 

Washington  ,;D.C. 

*Seattle 

•Minneapolis 

''Kansas  City 

♦Denver 

•Indianapolis 

St.  Paul 

Syracuse 

*Omaha 

^Atlanta 

Montreal 

Toronto 
Selling  Agencies: 

New  Orleans 

Memphis          Salt  Lake  C 

ity          Dallas 

The  illustration 
shows  a  typical 
installation  of 
Wagner  Motors 
on  floor-surfacing 
machines. 


MOTORS  GENERATORS  RECTIFIERS  TRANSFORMERS  AUTOMOBILE  STARTERS 


ELECTRIC  POWER  EQUIP/v\ENT  THAT  IS  BUILT  TO  ORDER 


BRYAN   WAKING  UP   THE   SLEEPERS   AGAIN 


THE  WEARY  DINERS  WERE  THINKING  wistfully 
of  the  downy  couch  at  the  late  hour  when  Bryan  arose 
to  utter  the  thoughts  that  were  in  him  at  the  recent 
Jackson-day  banquet  in  Washington.  The  program  had  dragged 
terribly,  making  Bryan  several  hours  late,  and  it  was  only  with 
an  effort  that  those  assembled 


"awoke  from  their  state  of 
more  or  less  bored  semicoma 
enough  to  give  the  old  leader  a 
more  than  perfunctory  greet- 
ing," we  are  told.  But  when 
he  had  finished  his  remarks,  at 
2:30  A.M.,  a  greatly  surprized 
and  highly  excited  bunch  of 
select  Democrats  drew  a  long 
breath,  and,  after  having  re- 
covered some  measure  of  their 
equanimity,  decided  not  to  go 
to  bed,  but  to  devote  the  rest  of 
the  night  to  a  discussion  of  the 
"Peerless  One's"  sensational 
speech  and  its  significance. 
They  had  been  worked  up  to  a 
pitch  where  sleep  was  impos- 
sible. It  was  "some  speech," 
that  Jackson-day  address,  and 
it  has  made  "some  stir"  in  the 
land.  Among  other  things  it 
demonstrated  the  amazing 
ability  of  the  irrepressible  Mr. 
Bryan  to  "come  back,"  when- 
ever a  reasonably  psychological 
moment  arrives.  It  showed 
that  the  Democratic  leader  has 
lost  none  of  that  marvelous 
spellbinding  power  which  first 
brought  him  into  the  lime- 
light with  his  "  cross-of-gold 
and  cro wn-of- thorns  "  speech 
in  1896.  It  is  even  said  that 
his  recent  effort  surpassed  that 
one  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  which  up  to  now  has 
generally  been  conceded  to  be 
the  "farthest  north"  in  politi- 
cal speech-making  pyrotech- 
nics. The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Post 
gives  a  vivid  account  of  Mr.  Bryan's  entrance  to  the  banquet- 
hall,  where  the  celebrants  were  then  all  ready  to  "call  it  a  day," 
having  sat  through  several  hours  of  a  somewhat  dull  function; 
of  the  subtle  manner  in  which  the  speaker  aroused  their  lagging 
interest;  and  of  the  uproar  that  arose  when  they  finally  gained 
the  full  import  of  what  they  were  listening  to.     We  read: 

Mr.  Bryan  felt  his  way  with  unexampled  adroitness  and  sub- 
tlety. He  began  the  business  of  gradual  ingratiation  with  the 
audience  with  the  art  of  which  he  is  a  consummate  master,  at 
the  same  time  injecting  the  note  of  belligerence  like  the  motif 
of  a  musical  composition,  almost  imperceptibly  at  first,  and 
growing  gradually  louder  and  bolder.  He  was  humble,  obse- 
quious, apologetic.  He  apologized  for  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
and  slyly  compared  himself  to  a  superannuated  preacher  who  is 
called  on  merely  to  pronounce  the  benediction  on  a  performance 
of  which  the  real  business  is  already  concluded. 

With  a  great  guile  and  in  much  self-depreciation  he  referred 


IN  HIS  STUDENT  DAYS. 

Forty  years  ago,  as  a  Junior  in  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  111., 
Mr.  Bryan  looked  like  this.  The  hat  is  a  white  silk  tile,  worn 
according  to  the  custom  of  college  Juniors  in  Illinois  at  that  time. 
The  original  picture,  from  which  this  copy  was  made,  belongs  to 
Miss  Susan  Draper,  a  cousin  of  the  Commoner. 


to  himself  as  a  "dead  politician"  and  allowed  the  audience  in 
its  imagination  to  contrast  him  with  the  living  politicians  present, 
and  especially  the  living  politician  in  the  White  House. 

Considering  the  part  he  was  going  to  play,  and  that  he  knew 
he  was  gomg  to  play,  it  was  a  superb  example  of  the  emphasis  of 
understatement.     By  a  flattering  reference  to  Champ  Clark  he 

made  a  bid  for  reconciliation 

and  support  from  the  large 
number  of  Mr.  Clark's  follow- 
ers who  he  knew  were  present 
and  who  had  been  embittered 
eight  years  ago  by  what  Mr. 
Bryan  then  did  to  Mr.  Clark 
in  order  to  exalt  the  Mr.  Wilson 
whom  he  was  now  in  a,  few 
minutes  about  to  turn  upon. 
He  went  on  from  one  art  of 
oratorical  persuasions  to  an- 
other and  another.  At  one 
point  he  said: 

"I  have  passed  the  age  when 
I  seek  to  win  your  favor  for 
myself,"  and  left  the  audience 
to  interpret  that  as  cryptically 
as  they  might.  At  exactly  a 
quarter  of  two  in  the  morn- 
ing he  said:  "If  you  will  par- 
don me  for  holding  you  here 
a  moment,"  and  received  cries 
of  "  Go  on,"  which  he  well  knew 
would  come.  At  five  minutes 
past  two  he  repeated  the  same 
words  and  got  the  same  re- 
sponse, and  at  a  quarter  past 
two  he  did  it  again. 

Finally,  he  had  the  audience 
waked  up.  Alert  and  in  sus- 
pense he  swept  into  his  full 
stride,  raised  his  voice  to  strong- 
est pitch,  threw  the  whole 
strength  of  his  vitality  into  his 
manner,  and  denounced  Mr. 
Wilson's  refusal  to  compromise. 
The  exact  words  of  his  defiance 
were  almost  lost  in  the  vehe- 
mence of  their  manner  and  in 
the  uproar  that  arose  from  the 
audience.  Some  person  in  the 
audience  shouted,  "Stand  by 
the  President,"  and  a  roar  of 
sympathy  with  this  sentiment 
rolled  out  across  the  room  and 
swept  back  and  forth  for  sever- 
al minutes  before  the  chairman 
could  get  even  partial  order. 
Throughout  all  this  Mr. 
Brj^an  glared  at  his  interrupter,  and  when  he  could  make  him- 
self heard,  said:  "My  friend,  if  you  will  guarantee  that  eight 
million  voters  will  stand  by  the  President,  I  will  bow  to  their 
decision,  but  until  you  do  that  I  prefer  to  appeal  from  the  eight 
hundred  here  to  the  eight  million  in  the  country,  and  that 
appeal  I  am  entirely  ready  to  make  if  I  must." 

The  personal  pas.sion  in  the  words  and  their  quality  of  in- 
stantly belligerent  response  to  a  challenge  won  him  some  ap- 
plause even  from  many  who  most  heartily  disapproved  of  what 
he  was  doing.  With  this  encouragement  he  went  on  in  a  vivid 
reincarnation  of  the  Bryan  of  his  youth.  He  defied  and  almost 
scorned  the  audience. 

"I  am  talking  to  people,"  he  said,  "who  can  pay  six  dollars 
to  come  to  a  dinner  like  this;  but  the  real  Democratic  party  is 
not  made  for  social  occasions,  and  when  I  have  decided  what  is 
right  I  am  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  for  what  I  believe 
is  right  and  appeal  to  the  plain  men  and  women  who  are  not 
present  and  can  not  come  to  a  place  like  this."  Then  he  went 
on  in  a  familiar  Bryan  frenzy  of  denunciation.  He  denounced 
monopoly,  capital,  the  railroads,  special  privileges. 
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when    he    made    "the    cross    of 
gold"  famous. 

This     photograph    of    Mr.    Br.vaii. 

taken    in    1.S96,    is    considorcd    b\- 

many     his     strongest     and     most 

characteristic  likeness. 


Having  paid  liis  respects 
to  all  the  old  t\nd  se^•eral 
new  octopuses,  including 
the  well-known  profiteer.the 
speaker  went  on  to  name  the 
three  new  propositions  for 
which  he  asked  his  party's 
consideration,  and  conclud- 
ed his  speech  by  declaring 
that  faith  in  the  people  must 
be  the  Democratic  party's 
policy  "now  and  always." 
The  sensation  produced  by 
the  speech  among  the  par- 
ticipants at  the  banquet  was 
a  sample  of  the  interest 
aroused  by  Mr.  Bryan's 
utterances  throughout  the 
country, 
newspaper 
land  that  has  not  used  up 


There  is  hardlv  a 
in    this     broad 


several  columns  of  valuable  space 
in  a  discussion  of  the  Bryan 
speech  and  in  speculation  upon 
what  part  the  Comtnoner  will 
play  in  politics  during  the  cur- 
rent year.  A  number  of  them  in 
connection  with  prognostications 
as  to  what  he  may  do  ha\e  gi\ <'n 
reviews  of  what  he  already  has 
done  in  politics,  one  of  the  more 
elaborate  of  those  that  have  come 
to  our  attention  being  one  writ- 
ten by  Edwin  C.  Hill  and  aj)pear- 
ing  in  the  New  York  Sun.  This 
writer  finds  that  Bryan's  popu- 
larity has  advanced  and  receded 
in  four-year  periods,  thus:  Up  to 
HXK),  down  in  1001,  up  in  lOOS 
and  1912,  down  from  1912  to  191  (>. 
J  t's  the  question  as  to  what  it  will 
be  in  1920  that  is  now  worrying 
the  Democrats.  To  quote  Mr. 
Hill: 


less  grace  to  being  interviewed,  sketched,  or  snapshotted.     And 
lie  stared  with  troubled  eyes. 

The  correspondents  avoided  him.  The  artists,  once  so  eager 
to  pencil  the  lines  of  his  rugged  face,  passed  liim  by.  Delegates 
were  wholly  uninterested  in  this  doubtful  figure.  Visitors 
crowded  around  the  party  notables  who  commanded  respect  or 
furnished  diversion.  Mr.  Bryan  took  in  all  these  episodes  with 
a  long  stare  and  then  entered  the  hotel,  elbowed  to  one  side  by 
the  drum-major  of  a  band  which  was  ballyhooing  a  delegation 
just  arrived.  Somebody  asked: 
"Who  is  that  man?" 

Somebody  replied:  "Oh,  that's  Bryan."  It  recalled  Job's 
plaint  to  Bildad  the  Shuhite:  "They  abhor  me,  they  flee  from 
me,  the  days  of  atflietion  have  taken  hold  upon  me,  I  am  com- 
panion to  owls." 

This  man  who  had  been  three  limes  the  candidate  of  the 
very  persons  who  were  turning  their  shoulders  to  him  remained 
the  most  unregarded  figure  of  the  convention  of  1916,  powerless 
to  interrupt  the  oratorio  in  honor  of  the  new  prophet.  In  that 
year  enthusiasm  for  Bryan  seemed  to  be  decayed  and  dried  up. 
Bad  luck  seemed  to  have  him  by  the  heel.  Misfortune  appeared 
to  be  riding  him  as  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  rode  Sinbad.  He  was 
no  longer  the  Peerless  Leader,  the  Great  Commoner,  the  Hope 
of  the  Common  People.     He  was  just  Dollar  Bill. 

The  change  of  sentiment  in  that  year  was  amazing.     That 

Bryan  could  show  his  face  in  any 
company  of  Democrats  without 
impelling  bands  to  plaj%  drums  to 
beat,  flags  to  wave,  and  cheers  to 
resound  seemed  incredible  when 
one  recalled  his  power  in  the  pre- 
A'ious  convention  of  his  party,  that 
unforgetable  struggle  at  Balti- 
more in  1912.  That  he  could  walk 
through  the  lobby  of  a  hotel 
jammed  with  men  who  had  hailed 
him  four  short  years  before  with 
the  fanaticism  of  crusaders,  with 
men  who  had  permitted  him  to 
purge  their  assembly  with  the 
arrogance  of  a  Cromwell;  who 
had  suffered  him  to  crush  the  just 
expectations  of  Champ  Clark,  to 
set  Woodrow  Wilson  upon  the 
party  pedestal,  was  a  fact  that 
staggered  the  mind. 

He  had  come  to  Baltimore  that 
year  with  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  a  viceroy,  cherishing  the 
hope  that  he  might  magnetize  the 
convention  to  select  him  as  its 
candidate,  but  determined  that 
Clark  should  never  have  the 
prize.  Thousands  met  him  at  the 
depot  and  surged  after  him  into 
his   hotel.     Wherever  he  walked 


%  111!  mil  I  III. I 
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Already  as  a  year  of  tlirilliiig 
j)olitics  begins,  it  is  olnious  tiiat 
something  of  the  old  fervor  for 
him  is  throbbing  in    his  distrest 

party,  and  the  developing  signs  of  regained  j)oj)iilarity  j)r(S(nl 
the  most  amazing  contrast  possible  to  his  j)light  less  than  four 
years  ago.  For  then,  the  heyday  of  Mr.  Wilson's  party  repute, 
few  were  so  poor  as  to  do  the  old  leader  lionor.  And  1  shall 
n(!ver  forget  the  (extraordinarily  dramatic  episode  of  a  sweltering 
June  afternoon,  in  St.  Louis  when  1  reeall  that  low  stage  of  his 
fame. 

An  elderly  man  with  a  bald  sjjot  alighted  .somewhat  jjondcr- 
ously  from  a  taxi  whieh  drew  u|)  at  the  curb  of  tin;  J«!lTer.soii 
Hotel,  where  th«;  Demoeratie  ehiefs  were  buzzing  on  the  eve  of 
the  convention  whieh  ol)cdi(ti11.\'  renominated  Woodrow  Wilson. 
He  fished  sotru-  silver  change  from  a  pocket  of  his  flai)i)ing 
breeches,  satisfied  the  driver,  hoisted  his  battered  valise;  from 
th(!  sidewalk,  anrl  i)aused  for  a  moment  while  he  cooled  his  moist 
face  with  a  palin-Icaf  f;ui.  His  eyes,  glinting  and  narrowing, 
studied  the  throng  upon  the  sidewalk  and  visible,  through  the 
widr'-open  doors,  in   llic  lol)l)y. 

He  observed  J.  Hamilton  ix-wis,  then  a  S<"nator  from  Illinois, 
target  for  the  moment  of  half  a  dozen  cameras.  He  noted  Mur- 
I)hy  of  Tammany  avoiding  a  surge  of  the  curious  and  his  eyes 
harden(!d.  He  saw  the  late  Senator  Stone,  of  Missouri,  and 
Stone's  colleague,  |{eed,  beaming  upon  their  admirers,  and  within 
his  range  of  vision  were  Jutlson  Hannon,  Walsh,  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Vardaman,  of  Mississippi,  ail  submitting  with  more  or 


WHEN   THE   PIE  WAS  OPENED—  ■ 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Kaijlc. 


a  retinue  bowed  in  his  train. 
His  name  was  the  explosion 
of  every  rocketing  cheer. 

Bands  blared  wherever  he 
showed  his  face,  and  from 
his  modest  headquarters 
came  most  of  the  thrills 
and  the  excitement.  Upon 
the  convcfution  floor  \w 
raged  like  a  nuiddeiu>d  lion, 
ordering  Hyaii  and  Belmont 
out,  of  the  hall,  liuinilialing 
Tanmiany,  hurling  defi- 
ances, and  ignoring  insults 
until  by  the  shrewdness  of 
his  brain  and  the  music  of 
his  voice  he  made  Woodrow 
Wilson  lh(^  nominee^  of  the 
convention  arid  presently 
Presid«'nt  of  the  United 
St.ates.  Denied  the  nomi- 
nation hims<'lf,  ho  was  for 
the  lime  the  n)ost  Avonder- 
ful  figure  in  his  party. 


C-ipyi  i^'liti-d  liy  Uiulciwdod  k  lIii(iorvv(x,d. 
AH    UK    IS    TO-DAY. 

With  oratorical  j)()W('rs  which  the 
newspaper  correspondents  found 
(•(inal  to  tliose  of  his  youth,  Mr. 
Hi'yan  recently  stirred  up  the 
Democratic  part.v — and  th(!  nation. 
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CORD  TIRES 


THERE  is  just  one  test  for 
tires — the  test  of  actual 
service.  With  Fisk  Tires  on  your 
car,  you  have  surety  that  you  are 
getting  the  best  in  tires  that  hu- 
man devotion  to  ideals  of  work- 
manship can  produce  or  that 
money  can  buy. 

The  Fisk  ideal,  which  is  respon- 
sible for  satisfaction  to  you,  is: 
"To  be  the  best  concern  in  the 
world  to  work  for,  and  the 
squarest  concern  in  existence  to 
do  business  with." 

Next  time— BUY  FISK 
from  your  dealer 
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What  was  true  in  1912  was  Jiioir  certainly  true  in  1908,  when 
he  rode  roughshod  over  the  convention  at  Denver  and  crowned 
himself  for  the  third  time  while  a  frenzied  mob,  shrieking  his 
praises,  marched  around  the  hall  and  hurled  curses  at  Tammany, 
sullen  and  implacable  Tammany,  w  hich  declined  to  up  standards 
and  take  a  st.ep  in  any  honor  parade  to  the  detested  Nebraskan. 
But  Tammany  was  small  and  little  considered  in  that  uproarious 
celebration  when  the  delegates  yelled  tlieir  throats  raw.  It  was 
Brj-an!  Bryan!  Bryan!  Greatest  man  in  all  the  world;  great- 
est man  that  ever  lived.  They  cheered  him  that  hectic  day  for 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  a  record  until  the  Bull  Moose  at 
Chicago  set  up  another  in  their  tln-illing  ovation  to  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

After  what  he  styles  a  "survey  of  the  Bryan  political  Tever 
chart,"  the  Sun  man  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Bryan 
popularity  is  obviously  "up"  at  the  present  time.  It  seems 
clear  to  this  writer  that  while  Mr.  Bryan  may  not  be  a  candidate 
himself,  he  will  be  a  force  to 
reckon  with  at  the  convention. 
He  saj's: 


OVLW 


We  have  seen  and  heard  in  the 
past  few  weeks  the  movements 
and  mutterings  of  reviving  Bryan- 
ism.  Moribund  Bryan  clubs  are 
dusting  off  their  well-worn  proper- 
ties and  rehanging  the  frayed 
banners  by  the  side  of  the  cher- 
ished lithograph  of  the  prophet. 
The  rusty  machinery  of  old  Bryan 
organizations  is  being  tuned  up 
with  much  groaning  and  clanking. 

Distracted  and  deserted  by  its 
present  leader,  the  Democi'atic 
party  turns  once  more  an  apprais- 
ing, even  friendly,  gaze  upon  the 
robust  veteran  of  so  many  cata- 
strophes. He  is  about  to  show 
himself  to  the  faithful,  that  they 
maj'  feast  their  eyes  upon  him 
again.    Brief  time  may  see  Bryan 

once  more  whirling  up  and  down  the  nation  in  the  vigor  of  the 
youth  of  his  old  age,  improvising  new  conventions  (as  was 
said  of  Gladstone)  and  charming  anew  by  his  healthy,  hearty 
personality. 

Once  again  we  may  see  and  also  hear  delighted  audienecs 
gathering  in  their  chosen  neighborhoods  to  be  wooed  by  the 
music  of  his  voice  before  voting  for  his  opponent.  There  may 
come  again  the  old  intoxicating  shout,  "Bryan!  Bryan! 
Bryan!"  the  thunders  of  the  applause  and  all  of  the  strange 
phenomena  that  this  man  of  energy,  ebullience,  resonance,  and 
reverberation  as  the  voice  of  tinkling  cymbals  assaults  the  octo- 
pus— any  octopus  that  may  be  about  at  the  time. 

What  a  grand  time  all  of  us  would  have  with  Bryan  roaring 
through  the  land  in  his  inimitable  style  of  campaigning.  He 
may  never  again  have  the  chance  to  run  for  President,  but  he 
has  scarcely  had  an  equal  in  circus  methods  of  pursuing  the  job. 
He  always  looked  like  a  winner  until  the  votes  were  counted, 
and  he  himself  was  invariably  the  most  astonished  person  at 
the  invariable  result.  It  was  Mr.  Bryan's  stumping  experiences, 
the  tremendous  and  enthusiastic  crowds  he  customarily  attracted, 
that  proved  more  than  any  other  demonstration  in  American 
jKjlitics  has  provc^d  that  crowds  and  enthusiasm  are  illusory 
things,  poor  stuff  to  bet  on  when  winners  are  to  be  picked. 

Mr.  Hill  finds  an  interesting  feature  of  Mr.  Bryan's  reen trance 
to  politics  to  be  the  fact  that  more  than  any  other  Democrat  he  has 
advocated  reforms  that  have  really  come  to  pass.  He  figures 
out  that  the  X(;braskan  has  been  right  at  least  six  or  seven  times 
out  of  a  possible  twenty-two.     As  we  read: 

As  far  V)ack  as  1894,  when  he  was  a  Representative  in  Congress 
from  Nebraska,  he  demandc-d  a  graduated  income  tax  and  the 
election  of  United  States  Scnalors  by  j)()pular  vote.  A  few  years 
later  he  preached  the  virtues  of  an  eight-hour  day  and  a  postal- 
savings  bank.  Not  long  after  that  he  approached  no  less  a  per- 
son than  President  Taft  with  a  plan  for  world-peace  by  an 
international  court  of  arbitration. 

In  1914,  or  it  may  have;  be(!n  a  year  or  two  previously,  ho 
spoke  up  valiantly  for  woman  suffrage;  at  a  time  when  most  of 
his  party  hiaders  wen;  inimical  to  that  now  triumi)hant  cause. 
And  even  bcsfore  that,  in  1911,  I  think  it  was,  he  came  out  flat 
bang  for  prohibition,  and  sent  the  gooscvflesh  creeping  up  the 
back  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Bryan  has  been  a  long  jump  ahead  of  his  party  on  a  lot  of 


things.  His  batting  average  on  the  whole  is  low,  because  he 
has  been  wrong  on  more  things  than  he  was  ever  right  on — free 
silver,  the  President  ineligible  to  reelection,  a  majority  vote 
to  override  a  Presidential  veto,  a  three-fourths  jiu-y  verdict  in 
civil  cases,  a  blind  and  unreasoning  attack  against  all  corpora- 
tions, a  referendum  on  war,  and  the  popular  election  and  limita- 
tion of  terms  of  all  Federal  Judges,  including  the  Chief  Justice 
and  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  might  fairly  be  said  that  on  moral  questions  he  was  oftener 
right  than  wrong,  and  on  political  and  economic  questions, 
matters  to  be  broadly  described  as  touching  the  practical  side 
of  life,  he  has  been  usually  wrong.  The  point  in  the  record 
seems  to  show  that  on  the  basis  of  consummated  issues  he  has  a 
braver,  franker,  and  more  successful  lot  of  trophies  than  any 
other  aspiring  leader  of  the  Democracy  can  lay  claim  to. 

This  by  no  means  excludes  or  excepts  Woodrow  Wilson,  who 
was  driven  into  submitting  to  woman  suffrage,  led  more  or  less 
unwillingly  into  permitting  national  prohibition,  and  who  man- 
aged, one  way  or  another,  to 
avoid  any  very  earnest  champion- 
ship of  most  of  the  other  issues 
linked  with  the  name  of  Bryan. 


THE   DEMONSTRATIVE   GUEST. 


Whatever  role  Bryan  may 
play  in  the  coming  campaign, 
the  writer  sees  him  well  pre- 
pared for  it.  His  health  is  good, 
and  tho  somewhat  bald  and  not 
so  handsome  as  he  once  was,  his 
voice  is  still  superb,  and  he  is  so 
well  off  in  this  world's  goods 
that  any  little  extra  expenditures 
connected  with  a  run  for  the 
Presidency  on  his  own  account 
or  in  behalf  of  some  other  ster- 
ling Democrat  need  not  worry 
him.     Says  Mr.  Hill: 


Perry  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 


He  comes  to  this  campaign  in 
his  sixtieth  year  and  apparently 
in  the  full  flower  of  his  sjiecial  abilities.  The  stress  of  hard  and 
fruitless  campaigning  as  well  as  the  natural  passage  of  years  have 
grayed  what  hair  there  yet  remains  upon  his  massive  head.  The 
jet  black  locks  he  cast  aside  with  impassioned  gestures  that  time 
he  seized  the  Convention  of  1896  have  been  reaped  by  Time. 
There  may  not  be  so  much  fire  in  his  eye,  and  certainly  lines 
have  been  graved  in  the  roeklike  countenance,  but  he  has  his 
health,  and  such  speaking-voice  as  has  been  given  to  few  men. 

There  is  nothing  any  more  soft  or  yielding  about  the  Bryan 
of  1920  than  there  was  about  the  Bryan  of  1900.  To  the  sad- 
dened Democracy  he  may  stiU  appear  the  magnetic  personality 
formerly  so  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  soothing  to  the  ear.  Time 
and  experience  have  tempered  him,  doubtless;  at  least  his  friends 
so  maintain;  and  certainly,  as  things  have  come  about,  he  can 
not  be  considered  the  howling  radical,  the  wild-eyed  radical, 
that  he  was  two  decades  ago. 

There  are  many  in  his  party  who  have  ventured  under  other 
leadership  to  socialistic  experiments  of  which  the  Nebraskan 
never  dreamed.  As  views  go  on  his  side  of  the  fence,  he  might 
with  accuracy  be  termed  a  conservative. 

Naturally  a  preacher,  never  more  impressive  than  when  in  a 
pulpit  and  expounding  a  question  of  religion  or  a  matter  of 
morals,  he  has  devoted  almost  entirely  the  past  few  years  to 
Chautauqua  lecturing,  to  appearances  in  the  cause  of  prohibition 
and  for  woman  suffrage,  and  not  infrequently  to  straight  sermon- 
izing. In  that  way  he  has  not  let  his  celebrity  grow  entirely 
dusty  and  by  that  means  he  may  havc^  ke])t  himself,  tho  quietly, 
in  the  public  eye  more  definitely  than  one  would  at  first  suppose. 
A  devout  Presbyterian,  Mr.  Bryan  has  never  ceased  to  combine 
his  religion  with  i)olitics. 

The  world  has  Innm  good  to  him  in  the  gross,  material  things 
of  life.  Tho  party  coidd  not  give  him  the  Presidency,  but  it 
has  made  him  a  rich  man.  Thi-re  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  he 
is  worth  a  million,  and  i)robabIy  a  great  deal  more.  His  (\)in- 
moner,  publishcnl  at  Lincoln  and  road  by  the  faithful  everywhere 
in  good  times  and  bad,  lias  b(>en  a  mine  of  gold,  and  it  was 
estimat(!d  not  so  long  ago  that  he  was  nuiking  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year  from  that  source  alone. 

Ho  has  a  home  in  Lincoln  with  much  good  land  about  it,  a 
farm  well  tilh^l  and  amply  stocked.  He  flei's  from  the  (rhill  of 
the  W<!stern  prairies  in  winter  to  the  soft  and  salubrious  airs  of 
Miami,  wh(>re  he  has  Ikh^u  known  to  chat  with  Colonel  House, 
and  th(!re  is  another  cozy  retreat  at  Asheville.  He  is  as  well 
off  for  homes  as  any  citizen  need  be. 
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The  small  car  is  moderately  priced  because  it  is  a  small  car— not  because  poor 
materials  are  used  in  its  construction.  Maintain  its  efficiency  and  economy  by 
using  Michelin  Tires. 

Small  size  Michelins  are  made  of  the  same  quality  materials,  by  the  same 
careful  workmen,  in  the  same  modem  factory  that  have  made  Michelin  Ring- 
shaped  Tubes  and  other  Michelin  products  famous. 

Michelin  Tire  Company,  MOltown,  N.  X 

Dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
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THE   RED   TRAIL   OF   THE   IRISH 
"  INVINCIBLES  " 

THE  RECENT  REPORTED  ATTEMPT  on  the  life 
of  Viscount  Frenoh,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in; 
Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  recalls  the  assg^ssination,  in  the 
same  spot,  more  than  thirty-seven  years  ago.  of  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish.  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  Thomas  Hepry 
Burke,  Permanent  Under-Secretary.  In  its  political  asi)eot/' 
the  Ireland  of  that  time  was  not  much  different  from  what  it  is 
to-da3',  and  the  radical  element  struggling  against  British  riile 
was  as  actjive  and  remorseless  as  are  its  siieeessors  of  the  present, 
the  Kansas,©^ J-  Star  recalls: 

T'  •li'ans''' -were  the  Sinn  Fein  of  that  day.     The  "In- 

Pi^m'  ,  oinprised  the  radical  element  or  the  "direct  action- 

s'^' of  Ktin^sgr6up.  Tfie  organization  as  a  whole  was  opposed  to 
•jy.pme  iiylf'.  ,_  lt*^s#^<anded  absolute  freedom  from  England. 
TheVjnviqg^lolesv' .-vr-t-riirfe^^'making  theif'j|ght  for  liberty  a  "war 
^  the  krnfe,'''^^puie©f^heir  literature  of  that  day  declared. 

gPhcy  were  despe^it^e  .men.  .eot^secrtitv-d  4P  ^  *4^P^^t6  cause. 
|rtpeip  religion  was  t  fie  freedom  m  Ireld^d>and  Jew  ther^were  in 
!^e  band  who  were  not  rea43&to  be  •iH^i^fcy^s  t(J  tj^ir  cause.  One 
;<5f  them  placed  his.  own  neck  in  a  noose  M- order  tp  avenge  his 
lellows  for  their  betrayal  by  one  ofej^ieir  comradps  jt^  J.he  Phoenix 

f*lirk*murder.  ''%±  *■   ■■  '*'^        '"*<.   ' 

.  It  was  ^sk  of  Saturday,  jMay  6,  1882.  -  jLeird  Cavehdish  had 
%rinved  in^D^lin  only  the  day  before  to  succeed  -  Former — 
"  •kshpt "  Pop^'r,  the  Fenians  called  him — wE^b-jhad  fled  from 
;;.._.  cupi^^for  his-l^'e.  Lord  Cavendish  had  been  waaiejljjf  the 
^ttempts  m^e  upoij-ljig  predecessor.  He  had  been  tol%p^f';0he 
i^a^hof  the  "Tnviiieibles-"  to  "suppress"  every  representati\ieajpfef; 
.Britifik  rule.  But  al>pareBtly  ^e  paid  little  heed  to.  his  advisers, 
for  on  tile  fatal  afternoon  lie  Avas'^rt^alking  alone  through  Phoenix 

;tPark  to  his  residence  at  its  e^e.    '  .  '  ' 

■•:>*.  Thomas  Burke-^whose  Q>vn  digajth-w^rf^HiJiad  been  signed  by 
iiii  ■' Invincible "  leJtders,iiad.  been  onQ^ of  t^  most  insistent  of 
t^iut^e.whq  sought  to  impress  upon  Lord  Cay^ndish  t%e  danger 
.i4nffcx,;..Ay!iieh   he  lived   as   Ghipf  ,Secretaty;     Hp  lij^wise    was 

'  -'Tlss^Bg/fhjfough  the  park  the  e^'^^ng  tif  May  6  in  his-^risiag^. 


5ut  when  he  saw  his  chief  strollirig'-alone,"  h^e  left  t^s  r| 


'^4 


and'  joined  him.  ,, 

>\Few  people  were  astif  in  the  park  at  the%)iKie., J; Wpfe  a*|)0iic^' 

an  was  in  'sight.  Only  a  jaunting-car,  foUbAJSj^d ,,  at  a  littl^  ,. 
•distance  by  a  cab,  moving  slowly  along  an  adjacent  'paj;)i;parallel 
Ko  their  own,  gave  eyidehee  that  the  park  was  not"  (!tes.ertedr 
Suddenly  the  car  stopt  and  two  of  its  five  occupants  alight^i^. 
They  strolled  leisurely  across  the  turf  separating  the  two  paths/'*; 
and  then  moved  toward  the  Secretaries.  One- was  a  powerfully 
'built  man  of  thirty,  with  the  torso  of  a  Hercules.  The  other 
PB'Sfe'  a  slim  youth  of  nineteen.-  ^ 

(•  .'As  Lord  C'avendish,  and 'Mr.  Burke  drew  near,  the  Hercules 
ktpoped,3,s  tho  to  tie  his  shojg.  As  they  came" abreast  he  sprang 
^priglit^nd  threw  his  mighty  arm<aboiii  the; nock  of  the  Under- 
ISgpreta™?-  At*  the  same  tirrte  his  rigto"  haftid  came  away  from 
Ms  belt  ^nd  tfA^bc'ams  of  ,the  ^et^tiiig  sj^it  Jlintcd  upon  a  shijiing 
'steel  bladl'  w l^F^Q^A^t h ( ;  air,  then- sank^hto  the  back  of  Mr. 
Burke.     '^he.<ir'tinma^^  to  the  ground  without  a^i^ound. 

In  the  nieaiitime,  h<^wcver,/  Lord  Cavendish  had. attempted 
to  come  to'  the  resciidjo/dus  companion.     He  had  only  a  light 
walking-stick  fork  w'eaporl(Tlum\v'^h|lliis  he^fearlossl^^atteiji'pted 
to  beat  off  the  assailants.  /•■S'axuralli'J  his  r-nftl^t^AWSJt'^^M^iigi^vail, 
and  when  the  Under-Secretary  wasjli^psfecheu  the  hj^avier  of  the 
assassfn's  turned  upon  the  Secretary'.     TJif^'^^fit  was  soon  pVefv^ 
The  >^>uth  had  been  using  his  own  knife /upon  tlu^  iinresfsting 
form  pf  Mr.  Burke  while  his  partner  attfi/*k<'fl-J-'Prd  C{j,vendislj... 
But  the  odds  wen;  scarcely  greater  in  ont/^a'se  xtern  in'tht;  other, 
and  when  the  Ij^st  blopd-red  rim. of  th^  siipTj^yi^^^trne/ith  Ihe  . 
(horizon  two  limp  bodies  sprawled  up"(in^he  gravel  path.     The 
!i\vo  iii^sassins  wialked  unhurriedly  1o  their  car,  climbed  aboard, 

d  ''t^<;  car  and  cab  set  off  at  a  gallop. 

ly  there  were  who  pasjsod  the  two  eqttiimges  that  nig-ht, 

t,'|i|ithe  ear  thr-y  saw  only  five;  roisterers,  shouting  and  laughing^ 
'•Ji.n,  thi  on   a  la'rk.-arid- in   the  cub  four  others  snt'rningly 'on  a-* 
yiiVii)}!!-  spre(!.     Dusk  had  fallen  when  the  two  bodies-were^  t^."*-' 
|M>ver|d,  and  life  had  long  since  passed  from  Vjoth. 

1    On^'  iin  excited  cavalry  c;iptaip  who  could  give  no  collefenl; 

coii'jit  of  what  he  had  seen  and  a  hul  playing  in  the  j)ark,  who 

>ton(^it    it   was  only  a  scuffle  among  rowdies,  w'itn(!li!sed '  the 

agedy,   and    the   best  detectives   assigned    to    the   case   could 

jtoearth  no  clues  which  would  lead  to  the  identification  of  the 

Inurderers. 


for. 


Several 
liif'k    of 


arrctsts    were    mad(!, 
evidence.      Th<!    Brit 


but    the    men    wen; 
sh    f  lovcrtitncnt     Iwid 


information  that  the  men  suspected  of  the  crime  had  escaped  to 
America  and  to  France.  Those  countries  weie  asked  for  extradi- 
tion; but  both  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  refugees  were 
to  be  considered  -as  political  exiles  rather  than  criminals.  We 
read  on: 

The  months  dragged  by.  Ireland  was  in  a  turmoil.  Then 
.came  an  attempt  to  assassinate  other  government  officials. 
■Pat  Delaney  was  arrested  for  the  assault  and  evidence  was 
drawn  froni  him  on  which  twenty-six  men  were  taken  up  by  the 
police  one  night  in  -lanuary,  1883,  and  charged  with  the  mubder 
of  Lord  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burk^.  Delaney  had  been  one  of 
the  ridei's  in  the  car  on  the  tragic  night  of  their  death. 

For  a.  time  the  caged  "Invincibles"  were  cool  and  defiant. 
They  displayed  jonly  a  contemptuous  interest  in  the  proceedings 
against  them  as  they  sat  in  the  dock  of  the  Inns  Quay  police-  J 
court.     But  there  was  one  point  in  which  they  did  show  a  lively  ! 
interest.     As  they  were  led  into    the  dock  each    man    hastily  \ 
counted  his  companions   each  day,   apprehensive  lest  one  of 
them  should  have  turned  informer  and  be  missing. 

For  several  mornings  every  man  turned  up,  and  then,  one  ' 
-morning,  the  count  fell  one  short.     Soon  the  missing  comrade,  ■ 
Bob  Farrell,  was  led  into  the  room  by  another  entrance  and  up  to 
the  witness-stand.     A  few  days  later  another  was  missing  from  ' 
the  docks — Myles  Kavanagh,  driver  of  the  jaunting-car — and  he 
added  his  bit  of  evidence  against  his  former  comrades. 

®ut  still  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  for  conviction  until 
James  Carey,  a  man  who  had  been  high  in  the  Dublin  governing  , 
council  of  the  "Invincibles"  and  who  had  played  an  important 
part  in'the  murder,  weakened  and  turned  state's  evidence.    By  his  ; 
act  he  sealed  his  own  doom  as  effectively  as  could  any  court  con^j.'^ 
yictioH,  for  the  vengeance  of  the  ' '  Invincibles  "  was  as  sure  as  fat^.  , 

.'C'arey  told  of  the  plot  to  kill  Mr.  Burke,  but  said  the  deatl/of  ' 
■Jibrd  Caverio^sh  was  due  to  his  ^wn  .eourage  in  coming  ^  the 
*i|d6fense-  of  hfs  #(j^panion.     The  task  was  assigned,  Care#"  said,  j 
tt)  four  v^pn—^0^m^Sidy ,  a  stonecutter,  whose  knife  it  was  that 
execute(i<>:^e  i^'ders  of  the  council;    Tim  Kelly,  a  coach-builder, 
the  youtfevwl^'j^ccomplSiied  the  Hercules;    Pat  D_,elaney  and-'' 
Tom  Caffrey?     ^hese  were  the  occupants  of  the-'  car  driven 
by  Kavanagh.     ^re:y  were  armed  with  surgeons'  amputating- 
kuives.     The  men  in"i||^  cab,  Dan  Ciiiftey,.  Michael  Fagan,  Joe 
Hanjon,  and  James   Fit^harris    ("Skin    the  Goat"),   were  as- 

ned  to  come  to  the  relief  of  the  assassins  if  they  wer^^  attacked, 
said.  '^-WKv^s     ..^'  -1^. 

?y  himself  was  to  give  the  signal  for  the  attach, -^nd  had 
gon§  iiyto  the  park  on  foot,  accompanied  by  one  Joseph  Smith, 
/jtAie^<^j!^  man  of  the  party  who  Igaew  Mr.  Burkebysighi  ;  Carey  '' 
ies'iified-'tMtr'tie  .^rried  .out  his  instructions  whfeSrnith  pointed  ? 
touj,'  the  Under-Seere-tary  as.he  descended  from  has  eisJr^iage.  He  i 
Atheii  related  the  fiicidentfe-  of  the  .tragedy  as  'they  havfii.r^een  ' 
ae^jribedt*"'-"*"1i^   ■    -'&^.-f.^'^  .■'?-      ;.  -. 

On  the  evidtkjBg  of  these%hree  informers  Brady,  Dan  Curley, 
Tim  Kelly,  19fi^  Fa|^,  arid  ^tom  .iC^t^ey  were  sentenced  to  be 
hanged.     The   ser^tgiieje '^'bf  i«^li ,  Delaney,   who   had   sucpeeded  >. 
Carey  as  informer,  w^^jgommut^d'tfe^'^iatUki'^servRude  for  life.  > 
Dan  Delaney,  a  brother  or^?at,  was  sentence^  to  ten  years  in 
prison,  as  also  were  James  MuUe  w^4fl#ian^  ^ei]*AJpjwfncible9'_ 
Dublin;  McCaffrey,  O'Brien,  and  M^l^ey,  fTft&r|A^s  ofjithe  els 
Joseph  Mullett,  Joe  Hanlon,  and  F'itzharris^ere  .sen^pijtsed^o  ,; 
penal  servitude  for  lifeV  but  within  twenty  years^l^life.^ei^tgdteee.l 
were  revoked,  and  the  num  were  set  free.  *^?;;;/       '     "'  ',.'.]j| 

Btady  W!i5"  the'jfirat  of  "the  quintet  sei^tetiCed  to  death  tw.pay 
"the  penalty.  Thousands  of  "Invincibles"  and  Fenians  w^i&r4-{ 
gathered  about  the  walls  of  the  Kilmainham  Jail  on  that"* 
Ma.V  14  and  every  head  was  bared  as  the  flag  was  run  up  an- 
nouncilig  the  shooting  of  the  bolt  for  the  stanchest  of  the  "  In- 
vincibles," t^ieorieof  "$,11  those  in  the  dock  who  had  displayed  no 
sigh  of  fear  or  weakness,, and  who  had  attempted  to  seize  the 
informer  (^aniy  by  tlu^  throat  as  he  walked  to  the  witness-stand. 

Four  days  later  Dan  ('urley  stept  to  tl.u!  gallows.     When  his 
.'peasant  fafluT,   who  was  ()f  th(i  niultitTide  (iiitside  the  prison, 
sa'w  the  flag  hoistud  which  meant  the  end  of  hte.»aon,he  fell  to  his 
.kn(!es.ip  prayer.     And  all  tliat  great  concourse  of  Irish  i)atriots,  i 
tlibusTincrs  oftherni,  follovved'his  (;.\ampl(<,  and  with 'bowed  heads  I 
awail(Hl.the  lowering  of  the  flag.     Mike  Fagan,  Tom  Caffrey,  ■ 
ami.  Tim  KiAI>fc  followed  thcic.  comj-ades  to  the  gallows  in  quick  ' 
succession.  .  But  the  blood-trail  of  the  "invincibles"  had  not  yet  ', 
Come  tn.imy^rm.  ■'*■"-  —  \ 

Tlu!  Judas,  Carey,  denied  entrance  into  all  th(>  British  white  I 
colonies,   finally  was  spirited   out  of   the  country   on   board  a' 
steamer  botind  f"'"  .^Mp^^jjli*^'  accompanied  by  his  family. 
On  th(!  same  vessel  wa?  i^M^^ifei"''  '^''""'  America,  booked^s 
McDoimhl.    wliosc!  re.'il    n;i  ni^iffW^Kl*  to   have  been   O'Donnell. 
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Heat  without  Coal 

Put  an  end  to  the  coal  problem !  Do  away  entirely 
with  costly  furnaces,  piping,  dirt  and  annoyance. 
You  can  have  clean,  healthful  heat,  in  limitless 
amount,  w/ien  and  where  you  want  it,  at  lower  cost. 

tjasteam"  Heating 


provides  steam  heat —  conceded  by 
experts  to  be  the  ideal  system. 
The  radiators — ^individual  steam- 
heating;  plants —  can  be  placed  any- 
where. 

Of  Proven  Value 

GASTEAM  heating  has  been  used 
successfully  for  a  number  of  years. 
Architects  and  engineers  call  it  the 
coming  heat."  Half  a  century  of 
manufacturing  experience  is 
behind  it. 


Healthfuliiess 

Gas,  in  burning,  gives  off  moisture. 
Houses  heated  by  GASTEAM  are 
free  from  the  dryness  that  ruins  fur- 
niture and  causes  so  much  illness. 

Economical 

The  GASTEAM  looks  like  any 
other  radiator.  Inside,  however, 
is  a  complete  steam-heating  plant  in 
miniature.  An  enclosed  gas  burner, 
automatically  regulated,    insures   low 


gas  consumption.  GASTEAM 
heating  is  cheaper  than  other 
systems. 

Glean  and  Odorless 

No  soot,  ashes  or  smoke.  No  janitor 
to  vanish  just  when  needed  most. 
And  no  coal  to  buy! 

Old  Buildings  or  New 

Adaptable  to  residences,  offices, 
factories,  stores,  schools,  churches, 
theatres,  Gtc.  —  7uiv  or  old. 


Send  for  complete  descriptive  catalog 

James  B.  Clow  &  Sons 

General  Offices:  534-546  S.  Franklin  Street 
CHICAGO 

Sales  offices  in  all  principal  cities 


If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  subjects  below,  check  the  coupon  for  further  information 


Hospital  Equipment 

D 

Drinking  Fountains 

D 

Manhole  Covers  and  Frames 

D 

Violet  Ray  Water  Sterilizers 

n 

Swimming  Pool  Purification 

D 

Steel  and  Wrought  Iron  Pipe 

D 

Cast  Iron  Pipe  and  Fittings 

D 

Gasteam  Radiators 

D 

Lamp  Posts  and  Fountains 

D 

Valves  and  Fire  Hydrants 

D 

Industrial  Plant  Sanitation 

D 

Filters  and  Fish  Traps 

D 
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Before  a  machinery  manufacturer  equips  his 
machine  with  a  Lincoln  Motor  that  machine  is 
tested  by  Lincoln  Engineers  and  a  chart  made 
of  its  power  requirements. 

The  chart  shows  how  much  power  is  needed 
under  all  conditions — shows  whether  the  de- 
mand is  a  steady,  hour  after  hour  pull,  an 
occasional  surge  of  great  power  for  a  few  seconds, 
or  a  gradually  increasing  load. 

With  this  data  Lincoln  Engineers  can  fit  the 
motor  to  its  job.  Out  of  such  charts  have  been 
developed  the  special  types  of  Lincoln  Motor 
which  are  standard  for  elevators,  punches  and 
shears,  pumps  and  other  different  drives. 

Whatever  the  machine  needs  there  is  a 
Lincoln  Motor  to  fit  it  and  a  Lincoln  guaran- 
tee that  it  will  render  satisfactory  service. 

When  you  buy  machinery,  buy  the  motor  with 
the  machine — and  specify  "a  Lincoln  Motor." 

^^l^ink  up  With  Lincoln'' 


Lincoln  District  Offices 

New  York  City 

Buffalo 

Syracuse 

Baltimore 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Columbus 

Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Minneapolis 

Also  Sold  By  The  Fairbanks  Co. 

Lincoln  Motors  are  the  only 
motors  sold  by  the  22 
branches  of  The  Fairbanks 
Co.  under  their  famous 
Fairbanks  "OK." 


Lincoln  Engineers  have 
charted  the  power  require- 
ments of  many  machines  in 
the  following  classes: 

Bakers'  Machinery 

Brick  &  Clay  Machinery 

Cranes 

Crushers  &  Pulverizers 

Conveyors 

Elevators  &  Hoists 

Fans  &  Blowers 

Foundry  Machinery 

Ice  Machinery 

Machine  Tools 

Paper  Machinery 

Presses 

Pumps  &  Compressors 

Punches  &  Shears 

Textile  Machinery 

Woodworking  Machinery 


This  Lincoln  Motor 
operated  under  water 
at  exhil)itions  and 
conventions  for  over 
3  years  without  dam- 
a(^e  to  windings. 


The  Lincoln  Electric  Company 

General  Offices  and  Factory,  Cleveland,  0« 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Co.  of  Canad£^  Ltd. 
Toronto-Montreal 


one  of  the  "Invineibles."  He  made  Carey's  acquaintance  on  the 
voyage,  satisfied  himself  that  he  had  found  the  man  he  sought, 
and,  as  Natal,  their  destination  loomed  in  sight,  drew  his  re- 
volver, revealed  himself  to  Carey,  and  shot  him  dead. 

O'Donnell  knew  his  own  life  must  pay  the  penalty.  There  was 
no  escape  from  the  deck  of  the  ship.  But  he  had  carried  the 
vengeance  of  the  ' '  Invineibles  "  to  the  world's  far  places.  He  had 
given  a  warning  to  any  waverers  that  might  again  appear  among 
theinner  circle.  He  had  avenged  the  deaths  of  the  Kilmainham 
prisoners. 


THE   COMPLEX   PERSONALITY   OF 
PRESIDENT   WILSON 


(( 


N' 


•ONE  OF  THE  CHIEF  EXECUTIVES  who  have 
guided  the  country  during  my  adult  lifetime  has 
presented  so  baffling  a  problem,"  declares  Charles 
H.  Grasty,  veteran  newspaper  man  and  friend  of  the  President, 
introducing  an  unusually  authoritative  discussion  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
personality  in  the  current  Atlantic  Monthhj  (Boston).  As  utterly 
frank  in  conversation  as  ever  Mr.  Roosevelt  was,  and  "habitu- 
ally much  more  tolerant  of  frankness  in  others,"  nevertheless, 
says  the  writer,  the  mental  processes  leading  to  the  President's 
actions,  the  extraordinarily  capricious  methods  which  he  adopts 
in  the  selection  of  men,  the  remarkably  definite  political  philos- 
ophy which  marks  his  public  acts,  his  practical  idealism,  and  his 
lack  ox  personal  appeal  of  a  certain  sort  combined  to  form  a 
character  that  will  give  the  political  essayists  of  the  future  much 
to  rack  their  brains  about. 

Mr.  Grasty  admits  in  the  beginning  that  he  has  himself 
constructed  a  general  theory  of  Mr.  Wilson,  "in  which  all  the 
inconsistencies  of  his  character  fit  with  sufficient  neatness." 
He  adds  the  further  admission  that  there  may  be  too  much  of 
the  deductive,  and,  too  little  of  the  inductive,  in  the  process  by 
which  he  arrived  at  his  estimate.  "But  I  have  had  opportuni- 
ties of  observation  which  furnish  some  warrant,  at  least,  for 
making  an  attempt  to  consider  this  great  and  significant  per- 
sonality froni  every  angle,"  he  says,  and  thus  presents  his 
credentials : 

When,  at  the  beginning  of  1910,  I  acquired  control  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  I  learned  from  one  of  my  associates  who  was 
then  a  trustee  of  Princeton  that  President  Wilson  might  soon 
be  leaving  that  institution.  It  at  once  occurred  to  me  that 
here  might  be  found  that  scarcest  of  all  men,  a  great  editor. 
I  went  to  Princeton  immediately  and  saw  President  Wilson. 
I  found  that  I  had  entered  the  field  for  his  services  against  the 
powerful  competition  of  the  Democratic  party  leaders  of  New 
Jersey.  The  matter  was  not  yet  settled,  however,  and  I  returned 
later  to  Princeton  on  the  same  errand.  Mr.  Wilson  had  made 
his  choice.  I  recall  the  vivid  impression  he  made  upon  me  as 
he  sat  facing  me  in  his  library.  All  the  while,  in  my  mind's  eye, 
I  was  seeing  him  in  the  White  House;  and  when  I  went  home 
that  night  I  said,  'I  have  talked  to-day  with  the  man  who  will 
be  the  next  Democratic  President.'  He  looked  the  part;  and 
of  course  the  Governorship  of  New  Jersey  was  a  spring-board  for 
the  nomination. 

I  did  not  get  him  for  editor,  but  a  conviction  formed  in  my 
mind  to  the  effect  that  in  the  college  president  who  had  led  a 
forlorn  hope  at  Princeton,  and  who  was  now  being  groomed  for 
the  New  Jersey  Governorship,  the  Democratic  party  would  find 
a  great  leader.  I  came  into  possession  at  this  time  of  some 
'copy'  he  was  writing  for  the  State  platforms  in  Pennsylvania 
and  elsewhere,  and  was  so  much  imprest  by  both  the  substance 
and  the  form  of  his  declarations  that  I  made  use  of  them  in 
shaping  the  editorial  policy  of  my  paper. 

The  Sim  thus  became  a  supporter  of  Wilson  immediately 
upon  his  entry  into  politics;  and  his  original  methods  in  New 
Jersey  gave  it  much  material  to  impart  interest  to  the  cam- 
paign of  publicity  which  it  made  for  him.  Some  one  said,  "  The 
'Sun  is  poisoning  the  coffee-cup  of  Maryland  for  Wilson  every 
morning." 

In  the  spring  of  1912  The  Sun  was  largely  instrumental  in 
securing  the  Democratic  Convention  for  Baltimore.  Meanwhile, 
the  paper,  morning,  evening,  and  Sunday,  was  sent  to  each 
Democratic  delegate  as  he  was  elected,  beginning  as  early  as 
February.  Thus  the  delegates  came  to  Baltimore  regular  readers 
of  the  paper,  and  found  the  galleries  of  the  convention  hall  filled 
with  people  who  "wanted  Wilson." 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  claim  that  The  Sun  nominated  Wilson. 
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Aside  from  what  he  himself  did  to  accomplish  the  result,  there 
were  several  fortunate  circumstances,  every  one  of  them  neces- 
sary links  in  the  chain.  The  Sun's  support  was  one  of  them; 
without  it,  a  stampede  to  Champ  Clark  after  he  had  received 
a  majority  vote  could  probably  not  have  been  prevented. 

Mr.  Grasty  saw  and  heard  from  the  President  between  1913 
and  1917.  This  acquaintance  was  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  writer  established  a  relationship  as  a  correspondent  after 
he  came  to  Paris,  and  it  was  mainly  there,  he  says,  that  he 
gained  the  impressions  which  emboldened  him  "to  appear  before 
the  readers  of  The  Atlantic  in  an  attempt  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  man  as  a  whole."  Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  proc- 
esses of  that  judgment  which  have  baffled  commentators,  we 
are  told,  than  the  President's  trip  to  Paris,  in  defiance  both  of 
precedent  and,  in  very  large  measure,  of  public  opinion.  Mr. 
Wilson  decided,  principally  in  consultation  with  himself,  what 
he  would  do,  and  did  it.  From  the  common  point  of  vie.v, 
Mr.  Grasty  admits— 

Mr.  Wilson  has  lived  too  much  within  himself.  He  does  not 
submit  himself  to  the  corrective  processes  of  association,  which, 
not  unreasonably,  in  view  of  his  dilations  on  "Counsel,"  puts 
him  in  for  a  lot  of  criticism.  He  does  not  call  to  his  side  all 
the  first-rate  men  who  are  available.  Let  us  admit  it  frankly— 
he  plays  a  lone  hand.  But  having  duly  criticized  him  for  playing 
a  lone  hand,  one  must  admit  that  he  plays  it  mighty  well.  He  is 
no  blind  indulger  of  self.  No  man  studies  self  more  keenly,  or 
is  quicker  to  profit  by  experience.  I  am  convinced  that  his 
lone-hand  style  of  play  is  the  result  of  his  having  worked  it  all 
out  in  his  own  sagacious  mind,  and  with  the  purpose  of  using 
himself  in  the  way  best  to  accomplish  his  objects.  He  realizes 
fully  how  much  he  loses  by  lack  of  assistance  and  by  holding 
aloof  from  consultation.  But  when  he  reckons  up  gains  against 
losses  in  the  great  game  that  he  is  playing,  he  believes  that  he 
comes  out  ahead  by  following  the  bent  of  his  own  temperament. 
He  is  willing,  if  necessary,  to  do  the  work  of  ten  ordinary  men — 
he  delights  in  work  when  something  big  is  at  stake — but  he  is 
unwilling,  and  perhaps  unfitted,  to  scramble  with  his  peers  for 
a  decision,  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  to  bear  with  the 
stupidity,  irrelevance,  and  confusion  of  commonplace  counsel. 

This  is  far  from  saying  that  he  repels  advice.  Quite  the 
contrary  is  true.  No  one  could  be  more  open  to  suggestion 
when  it  comes  from  those  near  and  friendly.  He  is  absorptive 
rather  than  impervious.  But  he  shies  away  from  becoming  en- 
tangled. He  wants  to  keep  himself  absolutely  free  for  the  deci- 
sion. I  fancy  that  he  has  a  horror  of  board  meetings,  as  many 
another  sensible  man  has,  with  their  tendency  to  mental  im- 
poverishment. For  any  but  a  rash  executive,  in  need  of  con- 
stant restraint,  the  multiplicity  of  counsel  in  a  board  is  apt  to 
be  a  division  of  wisdom.  The  scheme  has  only  a  deterrent  or 
negative  virtue. 

Presbyterian  and  Scotch  as  he  is  and  never  rash  in  impulses, 
the  dominating  thing  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Wilson,  according 
to  the  writer,  is  his  adventuring  spirit.  It  is  this  cross  in  him 
that  makes  his  character  hard  to  read.  He  has  the  courage 
of  his  vision,  and  he  goes  ahead.  Watching  him  during  that 
daily  struggle  at  Paris,  often  at  close  quarters,  writes  Mr.  Grasty: 

The  chief  new  impression  that  I  got  of  Mr.  Wilson  was  his 
efficiency  in  action.  In  my  picture  of  Wilson,  the  wirter,  orator, 
and  scholar  had  been  in  the  foreground.  The  experience  of  the 
past  eight  years  has  developed  a  high  efficiency  in  this  man  who 
lost  his  fight  at  Princeton.  After  seeing  him  at  Paris,  I  would 
expect  him  to  succeed,  if,  upon  his  retirement  from  the  Presi- 
dency at  sixty-four  years  of  age,  he  took  the  highly  improbable 
step  of  entering  the  field  of  industry.  In  a  large  executive  posi- 
tion, like,  say,  the  presidency  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  I  con- 
fidently believe  that  he  would  make  an  unprecedented  success. 
The  adventure  and  magnitude  of  it  might  appeal  to  him;  for 
in  dull  or  small  things  he  is  helpless.  He  is  sagacious,  but  lacks 
cunning.     He  must  be  aroused,  to  show  his  great  qualities. 

The  things  for  which  Mr.  Wilson  is  complained  of  are  mainly 
the  defects  of  his  great  qualities.  If  a  big  matter  is  in  hand,  he 
is  so  concentrated  upon  it  that  he  overlooks  the  little  matter. 
He  has  the  keenest  and  truest  sense  of  what  is  real.  Irrelevance 
cuts  him  to  pieces.  When  he  is  at  work  on  a  thing  that  engages 
his  interest,  he  is  like  a  hound  on  the  scent.  Waste  of  time  or 
any  kind  of  lost  motion  is  like  poison  to  him.  A  member  of  the 
"Big  Four"  once  said  to  me:  "Wilson  works.  The  rest  of  us 
play,  comparatively  speaking.  We  Europeans  can't  keep  up 
with  a  man  who  travels  a  straight  path  with  such  a  swift  stride, 
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never  looking  to  the  right  or  left.  We  can  not  put  a-side  our 
habit  of  rambling  a  bit  on  the  way." 

The  stat^esmen  of  Europe  had  their  tongues  in  their  cheeks 
when  Wilson  arrived;  but  a  real  friendship,  mainly  attributable 
to  the  latter's  patience,  courtesy,  and  humor,  soon  arose  among 
them.  When  the  President  works  A\-ith  a  small  number  of  men 
at  close  quarters,  his  instinct  is  to  establish  friendly  and  intimate 
relations  with  them.  Far  from  being  a  dogmatist,  his  fault  per- 
haps lies  in  giving  up  too  much  in  an  atmosphere  of  comradeship. 
And  his  passion  for  practical  results  probabh-  works  in  the  same 
direction.  At  Paris,  in  seeking  a  common  ground  upon  which  he 
and  his  colleagues  could  stand,  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  was 
constantly  watering  down  the  idealism  which  he  brought  to 
Europe  with  him.  It  was  not  alone  his  desire  to  come  to  an 
agreement  that  influenced  him.  He  deeply  wished  to  serve  his  col- 
leagues in  their  respective  home  difficulties,  by  which,  under  their 
parliamentarj'  sj'stems,  they  were  constantly  bedeviled 

If  and  when  the  story  of  the  Peace  Conference,  and  especially 
of  the  Big  Four,  can  be  told,  it  will  throw  a  new  light  on  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  personality;  and  many  people  will  find  that  they 
have»been  hating  him  for  lack  of  the  very  qualities  in  which  his 
personality  abounds. 

Turning  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  four  main 
relationships,  beginning  with  that  of  the  family,  Mr.  Grasty 
credits  the  President  with  "an  intense  domestic  instinct."  A 
more  real  partnership  than  that  which  e.xists  between  him  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  As  for  the  general 
home  atmosphere: 

To  every  one  within  the  household,  in<'luding  house  visitors, 
the  President  is  kindness  itself.  Once  the  threshold  is  crossed, 
one  becomes  the  trusted  friend.  The  couAersation  at  meals  and 
during  the  little  rest  time  that  follows  is  easy  and  delightful,  and 
every  one  takes  part  freely.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  Presidential 
arrogance  in  the  President's  manner.  He  and  Mrs.  Wilson  live 
in  an  atmosphere  of  unaffected  simplicity.  When  thej'  were  in 
Paris  they  declined  all  invitations  when  possible.  Nearly  every 
evening  the  scene  woidd  be  the  same  at  the  Place  des  Etats 
Unis.  The  President  plaj'ed  solitaire  for  huge  sums  of  stage 
mone}-,  carefully  keeping  books  on  winnings  and  losings,  from 
night  to  night.  Mrs.  Wilson  sat  by,  sewing  or  crocheting. 
Sometimes  she  would  read  aloud  clippings  of  current  newspaper 
articles 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  are  regular  attendants  at  a 
modest  church  in  the  suburbs  of  Washington.  They  go  there 
because  nobody  pays  attention  to  them;  whereas  at  the  big 
churches  they  are  preached  at  and  stared  at  inside,  and  a  big 
crowd  collects  outside.  Neither  of  them  has  any  fondness  for 
that  kind  of  admiration. 

Of  the  President's  suffering  during  the  Western  trip  in  Sep- 
tember, which  ended  in  his  breakdown,  IMr.  Grasty  writes: 

While  he  was  traveling  through  the  West,  and  speaking  twice 
a  day  with  a  headache  racking  him,  whenever  he  referred  to  it 
at  all  it  was  precisely  as  if  he  were  speaking  of  any  other  inci- 
dent of  the  trip.  There  was  no  pulling  of  a  long  face.  At 
Wichita,  after  an  extremely  bad  night,  he  was  up  and  ready 
to  start.  Grayson  was  none  too  early  in  taking  a  firm  stand. 
The  President  is  a  stayer  and  he  hates  a  quitter.  He  was  never 
a  minute  late  on  the  whole  trip.  He  is  a  paragon  of  order  and 
punctuality. 

Before  the  headache  came  upon  him,  he  was  very  fond  of 
going  through  the  train  and  visiting  the  newspaper  men.  He 
made  us  all  feel  that  he  was  of  our  tribe. 

Taking  up  the  President's  relations  with  his  Cabinet  and 
other  high  government  officials,  Mr.  Grasty  discovers  patience, 
geniality,  kindness,  and  extraordinary  loyalty,  and  also  a  certain 
reserve.  Wilson  resembles  Washington  in  this  respect,  says  the 
w  iter:  no  one  slaps  him  on  the  Ijack.  There  has  been  more 
criticism  over  his  putting  commonplace  inen  into  office  and  then 
sticking  to  them  than  over  almost  anything  else  in  his  Adminis- 
tration. The  writer  gives  his  theory,  admitting  that  it  is  no 
more  than  a  theory: 

In  Avhat  he  can  do  well,  and  lik«'s  to  do,  Mr.  Wilson  is  tireless: 
but  he  is  very  indolent  about  what  he  is  not  proficient  in.  He 
is  not  a  judge  of  men;  he  has  not  the  fluir  for  it,  and  it  ifi  some- 
thing that  is  not  a  matter  of  analysis.  The  selection  of  men  is 
a  labor  to  the  President,  and  is  a  thing  that  has  been  largely 
attendffl  to  by  others  for  him.  ()n<'e  the  business  is  fixt,  he  is 
not  going  to  unfix  it.  And  afterward  there  com«-s  in  that  «'l«'ment 
of  domestication  to  which  I  have  referred.  When  th«'  President 
Bits  around  the  taVjle  with  men,  and  comradeship  s<'ts  up,  the 


harder  the  critics  potmd  him  and  them,  the  more  immovable  ho 
becomes.  They  may  be  poor  things,  but  they  are  his  own. 
I  have  never  known  a  man  who  could  put  criticism  on  one  side 
as  serenely  as  ]Mr.  Wilson  can.     He  is  implacable.     "They  say. 

What  say  they?     Let  them  say." 

Here  again  he  resembles  his  paternal  prototypes,  for  the 
Presbyterian  preacher  must  have  quiet  in  the  house  at  the 
sermou-nuiking  time.  ]SIr.  Wilson  carried  his  method  through 
the  whole  war.  When  General  Pershing  was  appointed  head  of 
the  A.  E.  F.  he  was  there  to  stay,  and  knew  it.  The  President 
Avould  never  have  listened  to  any  tattle.  In  every  crisis  he 
backed  his  man  with  granite  fixity.  No  general  in  Europe  was 
in  Pershing's  strong  position.  Without  this  rock  to  stand  on, 
Pershing  could  not  have  maintained  himself  against  the  storm 
of  European  opposition  aroused  by  several  of  his  big  decisions. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  President's  interpreter  that  those  who 
believe  most  thoroughly  in  IMr.  Wilson  have  been  puzzled  by  his 
"seeming  lack  of  magnanimity,"  particularly  in  the  cases  of  Gen- 
eral Leonard  Wood  and  Theodore  Roosevelt..  "In  the  baffling 
complex  of  this  peculiar  man"  Mr.  Grasty  discovers  other  ex- 
planations. The  "shabby  treatment"  accorded  General  Wood 
may  have  been  grounded  in  the  "needs  and  exigen<Mes  of  the 
war,"  while  that  final  detail,  t.he  offer  of  an  obscure  post  in  the 
South  or  Hawaii  is  hypoth(<tically  credited  to  Secretary  Baker. 
As  for  the  case  of  Colonel  Roosevelt: 

If  the  President  had  been  an  emotional  man,  he  M'ould  have 
met  Roosevelt  with  hands  outstretched.  But  to  my  mind,  his 
failure  to  respond  is  explainable  on  grounds  other  than  lack  of 
magnanimity.  Personally  1  was  a  warm  and  sincere  admirer  of 
Air.  Roose\^elt,  and  I  belie^'e  that  he  rendered  a  very  great  ser- 
vice to  his  country  both  in  office  and  out.  But  there  were  thou- 
sands of  people  who  did  not  admire  him,  and  the  President  was 
one  (if  these.  When  the  (^olonel  presented  himself,  the  President 
put  him  and  his  possible  value  through  a  coldly  intellectual  proc- 
ess of  assessment,  and  his  conclusions  were  in  accordance 
with  his  judgment  of  what  would  best  promote  the  interests  of 
the  country  in  the  war.  Again  he  failed  in  the  importance  of 
the  gesture. 

The  same  laek  of  what  Mr.  Grasty  calls  "the  grand-stand 
instinct"  is  seen  as  one  of  the  basic  facts  of  Mr.  Wilson's  char- 
acter. "He  steers  by  intellect,  and  does  not  possess  the  emo- 
tional qualities  to  correct  his  reckoning."  On  his  Western  tour, 
for  instance: 

He  could  not  be  persuaded  to  make  oratorical  use,  except  with 
the  most  severe  restraint,  of  the  deeds  of  valor  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  of  which  he  was  Commander-in-Chief.  Thousands  of 
women  and  men  whose  dead  sleep  in  France  sat  in  front  of  him 
with  hearts  begging  for  allusion  in  terms  of  sentiment  and 
pathos.  He  left  them  unsatisfied,  contenting  himself  with  pow-- 
ei-ful  appeals  to  reason.  He  may  himself  be  conscious  of  his 
emotional  limitations.  Or  he  may  have  felt  a  sense  of  impro- 
priety in  making  a  sort  of  political  commerce  of  the  memory  of 
our  nol)le  dead;   for  he  is  a  man  of  high  dignity. 

Then  we  haxe  a  striking  consideration  of  the  President  as  a 
man  with  the  great  gift  of  appealing  to  mankind  in  the  mass. 
This  same  Woodrow  Wilson — 

The  President  who  shuts  his  (>yes,  sti'ctclics  out  his  hand,  aiul 
touches  the  man  nearest,  who  shall  thereupon  be  a  Cabinet 
Minister;  who  stumbles  in  his  d<'aiings  with  Congress,  and  who 
is  geiu-rally  helj)less  in  the  grind  of  office,  rises  to  a  great  height 
as  a  statesman.  His  near  sight  is  defective,  but  when  he  looks 
uj)  and  out,  no  man  sees  further  or  more  clearly.  He  lacks  the 
"spirit  of  t.he  herd,"  but  no  other  nuin  in  ])ul)lic  life  is  more  in 
touch  with  the  spirit  of  mankind.  He  frankly  "plays  to  man- 
kind." His  enemies  admit  that  he  is  the  best  judge  of  Avhat 
they  call  "mob-jjsychology." 

Such  broad  sympathies  are  uncommon  in  a  nutn  of  orderly 
mind  and  of  fundamentally  conservative  instincts,  and  in  the 
ine\i1.a))le  confiict  of  classes  which  imjx'nds  in  the  world,  Air. 
Wilson  is  in  a  position  to  do  humanity  an  inestimable  service 
as  interpreter  and  mediator  between  the  warring  elements. 
He  has  j)erspective,  he  is  always  looking  far  ahead.  He  can 
not  see  the  trees  for  the  woods.  The  little  things  by  the  way 
do  not.  distract,  him,  for  they  escajx'  his  attention,  if  his  life 
and  h«'alth  are  spared,  a  man  of  such  vision  in  combination  with 
such  ext.raordinary  ))ractir'a.l  (pialitics  will  go  far,  wliethcr  as 
President  or  as  an  unofficial  leader.  Happen  what  may,  the 
fact  stands  that  largely  through  his  effort — which  has  been  more 
than  efff)rt :    it  has  been  a  striving,  even  an  agonizing,  to  iis«-  the 
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When  Quality  Counts 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  between  roofing 
and  friendship.  A  roof  can  be  hke  a  fair- 
weather  friend — dependable  only  under  favor- 
able circumstances.  Or  it  can  be  Hke  a  friend 
in  need — coming  up  to  scratch  when  the  most 
is  asked  of  it.  That's  when  friendship  counts 
in  a  man.  It's  when  quality  counts  in  a  roofing. 

Remember  that  Ru-ber-oid  is  a  ready  roofing 
that  gives  most  when  the  most  is  asked  of  it. 
Its  quality  shows  best,  not  in  the  store,  where 
you  buy  it,  but  when  it  is  out  on  a  roof — where 
wind  and  sleet  and  snow  test  the  true  worth 
of  a  roofing. 

On  many  a  roof  Ru-ber-oid  has  proven  "a  friend 
in  need*'  for  over  twenty  years.  It  has  stood  the 
test  of  time  and  service.  Aiid  that  after  all  is  the 
only  test  which  will  tell  anything  about  durability. 

Yes,  Ru-ber-oid  does  cost  more  than  many 
other  ready  roofings.  It  is  made  to  meet  a 
standard  of  quality,  not  a  standard  of  price. 
It  is  worth  every  cent  you  pay  for  it  and 
that's  the  important  point  to  you — if  you 
want  a  high  quality  roofing. 

You'll  find  it  worth  while  to  read  a  booklet, 
"Roofing  Facts  Worth  Knowing."  A  copy  ^^  ill 
be  sent  you  on  request. 


RU-BER-OID 

WEATHERPROOF  ING 

PRODUCTS 


RU-BEROID 

ROOFING 

Made  bu 

The  Standard  Paint  Co. 

Woolworih  Buil<iii\^,  New\brk. 
Chicago  New  York.  Boston 


Ruberoid  Roofing 

Ruberoid  Coloiod Rojfin^y 

I?ubei--oid  Built-up Roofy 

Ruber  oid  Floor  Covering 

Ruberoid  Individual  Shingles 

Ru  ber  old  Insulating  Papers 

Giani  Brand 

Nsfcules  Brand 

Ruberoid  Asphalt  Saturated  Felt 

Ru-ber-oid  'WatGrprojfin^  Felt 

Ruber oid  WaterproDf Ooth 
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real  equivalent  of  the  Greek  word  of  which  the  St.  James  version 
gives  the  milder  rendering — the  world  has  been  faced  toward 
peace  and  it  will  not  turn  back.  Historically  he  will  be  a  member 
of  the  group  of  three  great  Presidents — Washington  the  Father, 
Lincoln  the  Emancipator,  Wilson  the  Pacificator. 


THE 


ANDRINA,"  A  GALLANT  SHIP  THAT 
REFUSED   TO   STAY   SUNK 


SAILING  THE  SEAS  TO-DAY  L^^DER  CANVAS,  with 
four  masts  so  lofty  that  she  could  not  pass  under  Brooklyn 
Bridge  during  her  recent  voyage  to  New  York  City,  is  a 
ship  which  manj'  an  ancient  mariner,  meeting  her  again  on  the 
seas,  may  weU  take  for  a  ship's  ghost.  Even  tho  the  big  sailer  is 
anj-thing  but  a  ghost,  it  is  true  that  she  has  but  lately  returned 
from  a  grave  at  sea.     For  more  than  twenty  years  she  lay  upon 


was  exposed  to   the  ravages  of  wind  and  storm  and  shifting 
tides. 

With  the  ever- increasing  and  more  urgent  demand  for  cargo 
ship  tonnage  caused  by  the  world-war,  Menendez  &  Co.,  called 
the  wool  kings  of  Patagonia,  were  hard  prest  to  find  transporta- 
tion for  their  product,  and  because  of  their  need  decided  to 
attempt  the  salvage  of  the  ship  that  lay  on  the  reef  near  Punta 
Arenas. 

For  four  months,  working  in  ten-day  periods  when  the  tide 
and  the  light  of  a  new  moon  favored,  two  nine-hundred-ton 
steamers  tugged  and  hauled  until  her  hulk  was  floated,  and  then 
she  was  towed  to!  Punta  Arenas  to  be  fitted  for  the  journey  so 
recently  ended  at  Brooklyn. 

Because  of  her  tall  masts  she  could  not  pass  under  Brooklyn 
Bridge  for  cargo  discharge,  but  berthed  outside,  after  which  she 
was  drydocked  at  the  Morse  yards  for  a  thorough  inspection  for 
the  first  time  since  she  had  been  tossed  on  the  reefs  twenty 
years  before. 

Her  hull  was  found  to  be  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation, 

notwithstanding  her  long  exposure  to 
the  elements.  Before  leaving  Punta 
Arenas  she  had  been  passed  upon  by 
a  deep-sea  diver  only,  and  upon  his 
opinion  as  to  her  seaworthiness  the 
Alejandrina,  laden  with  cargo,  started 
on  her  long  journey  to  New  York  with 
a  Norwegian  skipper,  German  officers, 
and  a  Chilean  crew.  The  question 
arises,  in  view  of  the  great  need  for 
cargo-carrying  vessels,  whether  or  not 
the  sailing-ship  with  its  small  crew, 
no  heavy  fuel  cost,  and  its  other  eco- 
nomical features  may  not  become  a 
most  profitable  substitute  for  the 
higher-cost  steamships  in  cases  where 
speed  is  not  a  necessary  consideration. 


>.  I'- 


LiiJir'.vou.l  i;  Uiidt-rwnncl,   N.vv  V.,rl., 

BACK  ON  THE   HIGHWAYS  OP  THE   SEA. 


The  white  outlines  of  the  spars  may  be  due  to  snow,  but  they  suggest  the  ghostly  character  that 

the  old  Andrina  must  have  had,  in  the  eyes  of  old-time   shipping   men,  when  she  arrived  in  New 

York  Harbor  after  lying  twenty  years  on  a  Patagonian  reef. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  JONES 


T 


a  Patagonian  reef,  given  up  both  by  her  owners  and  the  under- 
WTiters  as  a  total  loss,  her  great  hull  and  wrecked  spars  left  to  be 
a  plaything  for  the  winds,  waves,  and  drifting  ice.  But  her 
builders  builded  better  than  they  knew.  She  was  made  of 
stanch  stuff,  put  together  with  old-time  sincerity  as  well  as  good 
material,  by  the  English  ship-building  firm  of  Mordaunt  & 
Co.,  in  Southampton,  England.  Two  decades  of  battering 
on  the  reef  damaged  her  .so  little  that,  when  she  was  dragged 
off  again,  she  was  able  to  make  a  voyage  of  ninety-two  days, 
nine  thousand  miles,  from  the  most  southerly  port  on  the  globe, 
to  New  York  Harbor.  There  she  discharged  a  wool  cargo  of  some 
seven  thousand  Vjales  valued  at  -SI, 500, 000,  gathered  from  the 
far-away  ranches  of  Patagonia.  This  formidal)lo  task  com- 
pleted, she  went  into  a  dry  dock  in  a  Brooklyn  yard  for  her  first 
real  overhauling  since  those  long-past  days  before  she  met  dis- 
aster on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  hemisphere.  "The 
rejuvenated  .ship  is  as  sound  as  the  day  she  was  launched  and 
good  for  many  a  long  voyage  after  h(T  rest  of  twenty  years  on 
the  reef,"  says  The  Rudder  (New  York),  and  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun,  thus  briefly  sketches  her  adventurous  career: 

The  urgent  need  of  oceangoing  ship  tonnage  is  illustrated  in 
the  story  of  the  Andrina,  nmamcd  the  Alejandrina.  For  twenty 
years  the  Andrina  lay  on  a  reef  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  where 
she  had  hvcn  b(!ach(;d  in  a  terrible  storm.  In  seven  feet  of 
water  and  mud  on(!  part  of  her  lay,  while  anoth(!r  sciction  of  her 
hull,  untouched  by  water,  was  emljeddcd  in  two  feet  of  sand 
and  mud. 

Built  by  Mordaunt  &  Co.,  in  Soutliampton,  England,  th(i 
Andrina  was  a  stanch  four-masted  .sailing-ship  of  Ixiautifully 
curved  outlines,  but  n^ganhid  as  a  total  loss  by  her  underwriters 
and  her  British  owner.     Unprotected  during  ail  the  years,  she 


HAT  OBSCURE  "REPUB- 
LIC OF  JONES"  which 
bobbed  up  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  whose  brief  story  was  told 
in  these  columns  not  long  since,  had, 
it  appears,  an  even  more  checkered 
history  than  the  investigator  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  from  which  we 
quoted,  stands  sponsor  for.  Newt  Knight,  who  still  resides  a 
few  miles  from  Laurel,  Miss.,  we  are  told  by  the  Laurel  Daily 
Leader,  was  responsible  for  the  formation,  or  at  least  for  the  re- 
ported formation,  of  this  republic  in  1864.  The  Leader,  while  it 
does  not  quote  Mr.  Knight,  states  that  "it  is  not  believed  that 
Knight's  company  ever  embraced  more  than  a  hundred  men, 
and  a  great  many  of  these  came  from  a  neighboring  county. 
They  refused  to  participate  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Con- 
federacy, but  were  never  connected  with  the  Union  Army. 
Locally  they  were  known  asj' deserters,'  and  it  is  said  that  they 
had  a  rendezvous  in  Leaf  River  swamp,  where  they  defied  all 
comers."  This  romantic  band,  we  are  told,  "represented  a 
small  minority  of  the  county's  population,"  and  "is  responsible 
for  the  impression  which  prevails  in  some  circles  that  Jones 
County  actually  seceded  from  the  Confederacy  at  some  period 
during  the  Civil  War.  However,  there  is  no  official  record  of 
such  action,  and  citizens  who  reside  in  the  community  declare 
that  it  had  no  foundation  in  fact."  Tho  whole  matter  of  this 
small  rebellion  within  a  rebellion  was  repudiated  by  the  action 
of  the  Confederate  soldiers,  says  The  Leader, 

Who,  after  their  n>lurn  from  the  war  in  1865,  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  State  legislature  to  chang(>  the  name  of  the  county, 
from  Jones  to  Davis,  contending  that  the  name  of  Jones,  because 
of  the  conduct  of  Knight  and  his  followers,  had  "become  a  badge 
of  ignominy  and  a  term  of  rejjroach." 

The  same  Leader  editorial  takes  exception  to  the  assertion  of 
the  correspond(mt  of  the  Now  York  Sun  that  Jones  County  is 
"somewhat  secluded  and  sparsely  populated."  To  quote  this 
local  authority: 

Jones  County  is  no  longer  secluded.     On  the  contrary,  it  is 
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M^Aen  You  Put  Your  Own  Key 
in  Your  Own  Front  Door 

THAT  new  home  you  are  building  will  re- 
flect your  own  personality — your  foresight, 
your  wise  planning  and  your  good  taste. 

So,  by  all  means,  avoid  the  conventional  in 
hardware.  Use  Sargent  Hardware  through- 
out your  home. 

Sargent  Hardware  will  make  your  home 
safe  from  the  intruder.  Its  strength  and  se- 
curity cannot  be  tampered  with.  It  discourages 
forceful  entry.  At  the  same  time  its  beauty 
of  design  harmonizes  with  the  highest  of  archi- 
tectural and  decorative  standards,  and  lends  an 
air  of  refinement  that  mirrors  your  good  taste. 

The  Sargent  designers  have  created  many 
tasteful  patterns.  They  are  shown  in  the 
Sargent  Book  of  Designs.  Send  for  a  copy  and 
select  with  your  architect  the  style  that  har- 
monizes with  your  home. 


A  Sargent  Cylinder  Day 
and  Night  Latch  is  a  good 
investment,  affording  security  for  any 
outside  or  inside  door  that  may  not 
be  fitted  with  a  dependable  lock.  Va- 
rious styles  and  finishes,  three  keys  to 
each  lock. 

SARGENT  &  COMPANY 

Hardware  Manufacturers 

40  Water  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 


rHAT  hack  stair  door,  cellar 
door,  storm  door,  lavatory  or 
closet  door  would  never  be  ajar 
with  a  Sargent  Door  Closer  on 
guard.  In  home  or  office,  public 
or  private  institutions,  Sargent 
Door  Closers  will  do 
their  work  faithfully 
and  silently,  and  give 
quiet  and  dignity  to 
their  surroundings. 
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Long-Bell  Lumber  Products 

Southern     Pine     Lumber     and    Timbers,    Oak.    Oak    Flooring.    Gum 
California  White  Pine  Lumber,    California  White    Pine    Doors   and 
Sash.   Screen   Doors,   3-ply  Veneers,   Creosoted   Lumber   and  Timbers. 
Posts,   Poles.    Ties.    Piling   and   Wood   Blocks. 


The  Lumber  Grader 


In  lumber  manufacturing 
plants  it  is  the  Grader  who  has 
the  last  word  in  determining 
quality.  Every  board  and 
timber  must  pass  before  his 
eyes  and  the  grade  mark  he 
puts  upon  them  is  based  solely 
upon  the  established  grading 
rules  that  govern  him.  Skill, 
intelligence  and  pains -taking 
care  he  must  have  but,  most  of 
all,  he  must  have  experience — 
for  only  practice  makes  perfect. 
In  its  thirty  years  of  lumber 
making  The  Long-Bell  Lumber 
Company  has  developed  graders 
of  good  judgment  and  to  them 
can  be  traced  directly  the  chief 
reason  for  the  uniform  quality 
of  Long-Bell  lumber.  That  the 
consumer  may  be  positively 
assured  of  obtaining  lumber  that 
has  passed  the  inspection  of 
these  trained  men  it  is  branded 
with  this  trade  marked  name: 


Tone-ReLL 

Y  THE  MARK  ON  QUALITY 

LumlDer 


me  ToneHfteLL  Tumtoer  rompanu 

R.  A.  LONG  BUILDING  KANSAS  CITY,  VttSSOURl 

Your  Dealer  For 
.ong-Bell  Brand 


rr^atk 


tra\ersed  by  three  railroads,  and  the  eity  of  Laurel  is  just  as 
accessible  as  \'icksburg,  Jackson,  or  Meridian.  According  to 
figures  contained  in  The  World  Ahn<ni(ic,  Jones  County  polls  more 
^otes  than  any  other  county  in  the  State  except  Lauderdale,  and 
the  city  of  Laurel  has  more  capital  Invested  in  manufacturing 
than  any  other  Mississippi  municip<T4ity. 

And  Jones  County  is  not  "s])arsely  populated."  The  popula- 
tion of  the  county  is  estimated  at  more  than  forty  thousand,  and 
the  city  of  Laurel  will  ])robal)ly  show  a  ])0})ulation  of  above 
fifteen  thousand  in  the  census  to  be  taken  this  year.  The  as- 
sessed valuation  of  Jones  County  in"oi)erty  is  about  ten  million 
dollars,  and  its  actual  \ahie  probably  twice  as  much.  An  inter- 
urban  electric  railway  eouneets  Laurel  and  Ellisville,  the  two 
county-seats,  and  more  than  a  half  million  dollars  has  been 
expended  on  roads  within  tlie  ])ast  two  or  three  years.  In  the 
city  of  Laurel  we  have  factories  employing  more  than  three 
thousand  meu.  eh^etric  cars,  many  miles  of  wood-block  and 
asphalt  streets,  and  practically  every  couAt'nience  to  be  found 
in  any  modern  city. 

Mr.  John  .V.  i>usk,  of  ( Juutersville,  Alabama,  calls  our  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  small  rebellion  in  Jones  County  was  not 
the  only  incident  of  this  character  whicli  happened  in  the  South 
during  the  Cixil  War.     As  he  writes,  under  date  of  Januar\   7: 

By  a  search  of  the  records  you  will  find  that  Winston  County, 
Alabama,  a  section  of  the  State  at  that  time  entirely  remote 
from  railway  or  water  transportation  and  almost  a  wilderness, 
being  sparsely  .settled,  .seceded  from  the  State  of  .\labania  and 
de<'lared  its  independence,  and  organized  a  form  of  government 
and  issued  currency. 


THE   CHINESE    COOLIE   THINKS   OUR 
MANNERS    VILLAINOUS 

THE  CASUAL  TRAVELER  IN  CHINA  who  goes  home 
and  writes  a  book,  handsomely  bound  and  illustrated 
with  snap-shots  of  temj)les,  tea-shops,  and  such,  seldom 
is  in  possession  of  the  ''right  dope"  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
natives,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  who  has  recently  made  an 
investigation  of  the  subject.  The  complexity  of  the  ways  of  the 
Chinese,  it  seems,  makes  it  impossible  to  form  just  or  accurate 
concepts  of  their  social  life,  public  and  ])rivate  morals  and  class 
distinctions  without  a  more  thorough  knowledge  than  may  be 
obtained  from  superficial  observation.  In  his  article,  whicli  is 
entitled,  "What  the  Chinese  Coolie  Thinks  of  the  European," 
and  is  published  in  The  Far-Easteni  Review  (Tokyo),  this  writer, 
among  other  things,  furnishes  the  inforination  that,  in  spite  of 
all  occidental  notions  to  the  contrary,  China  is  not  a  land  of 
sharply  defined  class-distinctions.  The  so-called  coolie,  we 
learn,  is  not  a  hopeless  outcast,  nor  is  he  considered  of  lower 
intelligence  than  the  governing  classes.  He  may  not  be  able  to 
read  and  wTite,  but  he  is  familiar  with  the  Confucian  classics 
and  is  well  versed  in  the  laws  of  etiquette  and  courtesy.  It 
appears,  further,  that  his  opinion  of  the  man  from  the  West 
is  far  from  flattering  to  the  latter,  the  coolie's  main  idea  appar- 
ently being  that  the  European  is  a  barbarian  with  villainous 
manners,  to  be  tolerated  only  because  he  is  powerful  and  rich. 
As  The  Review  puts  the  matter: 

Westerners  are  almost  universally  convinced  that  China  is  a 
land  of  classes  and  castes  and  of  closely  drawn  social  distinctions; 
yet  nothing  could  be  more  untrue  or  unjust.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  word  "coolie"  is  not  Chinese,  and,  outside  the  narrow  coast- 
belt  of  foreign  infiuenee,  there  is  no  Chinese  word  which  de- 
scribes such  a  class.  The  poor  are  "those  who  eat  bitterness," 
or  "those  deserving  pity";  laborers  are  described  as  laborers 
and  have  their  dignity;  farmers  rank  high  iu'the  social  .scale, 
and  beggars  have  their  individual  merits.  But  no  terra  series 
to  describe  what  the  European  calls  the  "coolie  class,"  and  in 
Chinese  thought' it  is  non-existent.  For  in  China  no  hereditary 
class  survived  the  wreck  of  the  feudal  system  in  the  third  century 
B.C.,  but  the  members  of  the  Imperial  family  and  the  descen- 
dants of  Confucius. 

There  is  no  country  in  which  wealth  is  so  much  soxight  after 
and  so  carefully  handled  as  in  China,  and  yet  none  in  which 
money  plays  so  small  a  part  in  determining  a  man's  social 
status.  There  is  no  country,  again,  in  which  ancestors  are  so 
much  reverenced  as  in  China,  and  yet  none  in  which  man's 
forefathers  and  their  achievements  have  so  little  influence  upon 
popular  esteem.     In  each  generation  the  individual  is  judged  on 
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bis  merits,  and,  apart  from  moral  excellence,  merit  in  China 
means  scholarship. 

The  highest  title  in  the  land  is  no  higher  than  that  of  "teacher." 
The  son  of  the  barrow-coolie  who  makes  himself  a  master  of 
Chinese  erudition  may  converse  on  equal  terms  with  ministers 
of  state  and  dine  with  the  lordly,  tho  his  gown  is  faded  and 
greasy  and  his  po\  erty  forces  him  to  tell  stories  for  a  livelihood. 

Since  the  Chinese  i-ecognize  in  every  man  the  right  to  the 
fruit  of  his  labor  and  intelligence,  they  also  recognize  in  every 
man  the  potentiality  of  great  things,  and,  however  low  a  man 
is  in  his  fortune,  he  is  still  a  man  and  is  entitled  to  consideration 
and  courtesy.  JSIany  a  great  statesman  in  China  has  a  more 
intimate  and  sympathetic  knowledge  of  his  cartman's  life  and 
affairs  than  the  butler  of  a  European  household  has  of  the  coach- 
man's life  and  asi)irations.  The  (^hinese  carter  knows  that  the 
statesman  is  a  scholar  who  holds  a  high  office  because  he  has 
earned  it,  so  he  treats  him  with  the  respect  which  his  attain- 
ments deserve;  but  the  statesman-scholar  never  forgets  that  the 
carter  is  a  man  and  is  entitled  to  human  consideration. 

The  foreign  visitor  to  Chinese  ofticial  establishments  will  be 
amazed  to  hear  the  "Clreat  Man"  discussing  politics  with  his 
ser\ants,  and  ]jerhaps  carrying  on  a  waggish  couAersatioa 
with  the  European's  own  humble  retainer.  He  marvels  at  the 
freedom  with  whi<'h  his  ser^  ant  responds  to  the  advances  of  the 
august  person,  and  the  grace  and  courtesy  which  he  displajs 
in  his  speech  and  actions. 

Sometimes  the  European  will  wonder  whj'  these  social  graces, 
displa\'ed  so  la^  ishl\-  by  his  ser\ant  on  such  occasions,  ha\  e  been 
conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  the  latter's  relations  with  his 
Europ<'an  employer.  The  explanation  is,  in  effect,  that  the 
Chinaman  feels  such  display  would  be  A\'asted  on  the  Westerner, 
and  he  is  a{)parently  averse  to  "casting  his  pearls  before  swine." 
It  is  different  when  it  comes  to  intercourse  with  his  own  people, 
however.  His  courteous  manner  then  is  in  evidence,  we  are  told, 
Avhetlu^r  his  dealings  are  with  a  representative  of  the  higher 
classes  or  with  oTie  of  the  lowest.     As  we  read: 

The  foreigner  goes  abroad  and  buys  a  load  of  bricks.  When 
the  bricks  come  he  ma.\'  observe  from  some  hiding-place  how 
the  lowly  one  who  scrubs  his  floors  and  the  grimy  one  who  carries 
in  the  bricks  address  each  other  as  "venerable"  persons,  ask 
politely  all  manner  of  solicitous  questions,  settle  down  to  a 
formal  cup  of  tea,  if  both  have  time,  and  bow  at  parting,  mur- 
muring pleasantries  the  while. 

It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  is  more  for- 
mality shown  at  a  formal  meeting  of  jinrikisha  coolies  than  in  a 
council  of  European  ambassadors.  Every  coolie,  whether  or  not 
he  can  read  and  write,  knows  the  traditions  of  right  conduct 
and  the  benevolent  and  democratic  injunctions  of  the  Con- 
fucian classics.  The  jjoorest  laborer  from  the  meanest  house- 
hold knows  all  the  laws  of  etiquette,  knows  how  he  should  address 
e^ery  member  of  society,  and  the  precise  form  of  courtesy  with 
A\hich  he  should  be  treated  by  e\'ery  man,  from  the  go\ernor 
of  his  pro\ince  down  to  his  fellow  laborers.  He  knows  how  to 
conduct  himself  in  any  gathering  in  Avhich  he  may  find  himself, 
and  is  as  much  at  ease  with  his  intellectual  superiors  as  with 
his  equals  or  inferiors.  He  is  seldom  embarrassed,  seldom 
awkward,  and  never  boorish  in  his  relations  with  Chinese. 

The  foreigner  who  has  learned  a  little  Chinese  addresses  his 
dignified  mnjordomo  as  "you,"  without  any  polite  modifica- 
tions of  the  raw  pronoun,  and  the  Chinese  addresses  the  for- 
eigner as  "you,"  because  he  thinks  him  too  much  a  boor  to 
understand  a  more  polite  expression,  tho  he  would  probably 
start  a  conversation  with  the  cook  with  "you,  my  elder  brother," 
or  "you  the  Aenerable  one."  These  petty  courtesies,  with  whicli 
the  aAcrage  Westerner  will  not  be  bothered,  even  when  he  knows 
them,  are  essentials  of  Chinese  intercour.se,  and  the  man  who 
ignores  them  commands  no  more  respect  than  if  he  were  to  run 
about  naked  and  paint  his  skin. 

The  writer  then  discusses-  the  perturbation  of  the  Chinese 
when  he  comes  in  contact  with  the  European.  The  latter  is 
ineomprehen.sible  to  him.  The  W^esterner  goes  bhthely  on  his 
way,  committing  horrible  breaches  of  etiquette  and  otherwise 
deporting  himself  in  a  manner  that  awakens  the  Celestial's 
resentment  and  contempt.     Further: 

It  is  not  very  flattering,  but  it  is  certainly  true  that  whatever 
respect  is  shown  a  foreigner  in  the  Orient  is  a  tribute  to  his 
generosity  or  his  heavy  hand,  until  he  has  acquired  such  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language  and  the  Chinese 
mind  that  he  is  no  longer  a  foreigner.  The  coolie  has  much  less 
respect  for  the  "man  from  the  ocean"  than  the  mandarin  has 
Ijecause  he  has  less  appreciation  of  foreign  achievements  and 
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foreign  culture.  He  judges  us  by  our  appearances  and  our 
conduct,  and  in  the  light  of  Chinese  tradition  and  Chinese 
standards  we  are  ignorant,  brutal  barbarians,  inflicted  for  some 
strange  reason  upon  the  land. 

In  the  treaty  ports,  especially  in  Shanghai,  where  generations  of 
Chinese  have  come  in  contact  with  generations  of  men  from 
across  the  sea,  there  are  better  understanding  and  more  apprecia- 
tion of  the  outsider's  merits  apart  from  his  bad  manners.  These 
same  bad  manners  have  even  proved  contagious,  and  the  country- 
man who  comes  to  Shanghai  is  horrified  to  hear  seeming  gentle- 
men address  each  other  with  all  the  crudeness  of  foreign  savages. 
But  the  traveler  in  communities  which  have  not  come  under 
European  influence  may  have  the  doubtful  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  unless  he  conform  to  the  traditions  of  the  land, 
the  miserable  persons  whom  he  lightly  classes  as  coolies  consider 
themselves,  and  are  considered  by  all,  his  social  superiors. 
The  coolie  is  a  "man  of  Han,"  who  may  become  a  prime  minister, 
but  the  foreigner  is  a  barbarian  and  for  him  there  is  no  hope — 
he  is  beyond  the  pale. 


JUSTICE  FOR  THE    POOR  AS   SOME  NEW 
YORK  JUSTICES   SEE   IT. 


w; 


**  "^  -^  '^E  CHALLENGE  THE  ACCURACY  of  the  state- 
ment that  there  is  an  'existing  denial  of  justice  to 
the  poor'  in  the  courts  of  the  city  of  New  York." 
Thus  ten  justices  of  the  New  York  Municipal  Courts  indig- 
nantly reply  to  a  widely  quoted  phrase  in  the  bulletin,  "Justice 
and  the  Poor,"  published  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  The 
justices  quote  from  the  report  the  following  generalizations: 
"The  administration  of  American  justice  is  not  impartial;  the 
rich  and  poor  do  not  stand  on  an  equality  before  the  law;  the 
traditional  method  of  providing  justice  has  operated  to  close 
the  door  of  the  courts  to  the  poor,  and  has  caused  a  gross  denial 
of  justice  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  millions  of  persons." 
To  this  summary  they  demur. 

Was  it  necessary  for  the  author  of  the  report  to  indulge  in 
such  wild  statements  to  induce  the  Carnegie  Foundation  to 
favor  a  grant  of  funds  to  legal-aid  societies?  The  words  quoted 
except  no  court  and  no  part  of  the  country  from  the  terrible 
indictment.  So  far  as  New  York  and  the  Municipal  Court  are 
concerned,  the  charge  is  untrue.  His  conclusions  are  refuted  by 
statements  contained  in  the  report  dealing  with  present-day 
conditions,  tho  frequently  they  are  slurred  over  in  contrast 
with  narration  of  sensational  episodes  and  quotations  of  the 
dim  and  distant  past. 

The  book  containing  the  phrases  that  give  such  offense 
to  the  magistrates  was  prepared  by  Reginald  Heber  Smith,  of 
the  Boston  bar,  and  was  the  subject  of  wide-spread  comment. 

Emphatically  pleading  not  guilty  to  the  indictment,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  courts  over  which  they  preside,  the  ten  justices 
point  out  that  no  one  of  the  three  defects  to  which  the  so-called 
existing  "denial  of  justice  to  the  poor"  is  attributable  exists 
in  their  courts.  These  three  alleged  defects  are  (1)  Delay;  (2) 
High  court  costs  and  fees;  (3)  Expense  of  counsel.  In  their 
answer  the  justices  say: 

1.  Delay.  There  is  no  delay.  A  summons  is  returnable 
within  five  days  from  the  date  of  its  issuance.  It  is  almost 
the  invariable  practise  to  dispose  of  small  cases  such  as  wage- 
ca.ses,  work,  labor,  and  service  cases,  etc.,  without  adjournment 
on  the  day  on  which  the  cases  are  placed  on  the  calendar,  which 
is  within  fiv(!  and  not  more  than  eight  days  after  th(i  defendant 
has  appeared,  if  the  case  is  cont(!sted.  If  it  is  not  contested 
there  is  no  delay  whatever  in  the  entry  of  judgm(mt  after  the 
defendant  is  in  default  for  failiin;  to  answer  after  th(!  five  days 
have  expired.  .Judgment  is  automatically  entered  by  the  clerk 
upon  the  plaintiff's  filling  out  a  blank  form  of  complaint  and 
swearing  to  it  before  the  clerk. 

In  regard  to  cases  involving  sums  of  less  than  S.'jO  it  ran^ly 
happens  that  these  are  not  disposed  of  in,  at  the  most,  two 
hours  after  they  have  been  called  in  the  calendar.  It  is  common 
that  cases  are  tried  within  two  weeks  of  the  beginning  of  the 
action.     As  to  the  second  item,  wc  read: 

2.  Court  Costs  and  Fees.  The  court  costs  in  the  Municipal 
Court  are  extnimely  small.  Tlu;  total  court  fees  can  not  (exceed 
$2,  and  in  a  case  where  the  defendant  interposes  no  def<!nse  and 


files  no  answer  the  only  fee  is  $1.  In  an  action  brought  to  recover 
wages  by  an  emploj-ee  against  his  employer  even  that  small  fee 
is  not  required  to  be  paid  if  the  claim  is  for  less  than  $50.  Where 
a  party  is  too  poor  to  pay  the  court  fees  the  clerk  will  prepare 
and  take  for  the  party  his  affidavit  in  which  he  asks  leave  to  sue 
or  defend  as  a  poor  persorf.  These  applications  are  invariably 
granted.  Where  a  party  is  permitted  to  sue  or  defend  as  a  poor 
person  he  pays  absolutely  no  fees  or  costs  of  any  kind. 

Rebutting  the  third  specification  in  the  indictment,  the 
justices  affirm : 

3.  Expense  of  Counsel.  It  is  entirely  practicable  for  a  party 
to  conduct  his  case  in  the  Municipal  Court  without  an  attorney. 
It  happens  daily  in  almost  every  one  of  the  parts  of  the  Municipal 
Court  that  both  plaintiffs  and  defendants  rare  in  court  presenting 
their  claims  without  attorneys.  Their  rights  are  protected 
adequately  by  the  judges  of  the  court,  who  listen  to  the  stories  of 
the  parties  and  their  witnesses,  if  any,  and  examine  the  witnesses, 
bringing  out  all  the  important  facts. 

A  poor  litigant  can  obtain  and  serve  a  summons  without 
legal  aid,  and  can  obtain  legal  aid,  where  necessary,  without 
cost.     Further,  the  justices  point  out — 

.  As  an  illustration  of  the  care  which  the  judges  exercise  in 
passing  upon  the  claims  of  parties  who  are  not  represented  by 
■  attorneys,  it  is  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence  where  one 
party  is  represented  by  an  attorney  and  the  other  not  for  the 
attorney  to  withdraw  and  intrust  his  client's  cause  to  the  court, 
realizing  that  the  rights  of  the  parties  will  be  fairly  adjudicated 
by  the  court  without  regard  to  their  wealth  or  poverty. 

As  a  further  protection  to  the  poor  litigant,  where  a  wage- 
earner  secures  a  judgment  under  $100  for  wages,  he  is  entitled 
to  enforce  his  judgment  by  causing  the  arrest,  if  necessary, 
of  the  defendant.  This  remedy  is  a  most  effective  one  to  enforce 
a  claim  against  the  collection  of  the  judgment,  and  is  one  of  the 
very  few  instances  in  our  law  which  still  survives  where  a  party 
may  be  arrested  for  debt. 

In  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times,  Henry  W.  Taft,  the  dis- 
tinguished legal  authority  and  brother  of  the  ex-President, 
points  out  that  Mr.  Smith's  report  is  by  no  means  the  sweeping 
indictment  of  the  courts  that  many  seem  to  have  inferred, 
admitting,  however,  that  the  author  "is  not  free  from  some 
blame  for  this,  for  his  generalizations  have  been  frequently  made 
for  rhetorical  effect  and  his  special  instances  have  sometimes 
been  injudiciously  selected." 

Mr.  Taft  also  quotes  a  letter  from  William  McAdoo,  chief 
city  magistrate  of  New  York,  saying: 

This  report  has  been  used  for  purposes  far  from  the  intention 
of  its  author.  Radical  publications  and  speakers  have  given 
it  a  wide  circulation.  They  emphasize  their  point  of  view  that 
there  is  no  justice  for  the  poor  in  New  York  City.  It  is  too 
bad  that  such  an  erroneous  and  false  impression  should  have 
found  lodgment  in  the  public  mind. 

Mr.  Taft  shows  that  the  report,  as  a  whole,  is  really  valuable 
and  constructive,  reviewing  conditions  in  the  minor  tribunals 
and  indicating  that  in  the  last  quarter  century  there  has  been 
a  most  encouraging  progress  toward  equality  in  justice.  He 
points  out  that  the  report  describes  the  fundamental  principles 
of  our  jurisprudence  as  being  "democratic  to  the  core"  con- 
ferring rights  and  imposing  liabilities  "without  respect  to 
persons";  and  that  it  says  that  tho  the  system  of  administra- 
tion is  not  free  from  "grave  defects,"  yet  it  deserves  "to  be 
recognized  as  a  remarkably  satisfactory  human  achievement." 

The  discussion  has  served  to  provoke  newspaper  comment, 
whether  in  praise  or  otherwise,  of  local  courts.  Thus  wo  find 
the  Louisville  Pout,  in  an  editorial  upon  the  report  of  the  New 
York  justices,  observing: 

If  the  facts  are  as  given,  and  wo  see  no  reason  to  doubt  them, 
we  think  tlie  Municipal  .Justices  in  New  York  have  successfully 
defende<l  themiselves  and  the  court  in  which  they  sit.  But 
it  is  otherwise  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Few  people  will 
deny  that  tli(^  Kentucky  system,  which  leaves  to  city  and  county 
magistrates  the  jurisdiction  in  most  cases  involving  the  i)roperiy 
rights  of  the  poor,  is  very  l)a(l  indeed.  Not  that  we  mean  to  in- 
dict all  of  the  magistrates;  some  of  them  are  satisfactory,  while 
others  are  fair,  and  still  others  are  unsatisfactory.  But  the 
system  is  bad.  The  magistrates  receive  th(ur  remuneration  in 
"fees";     tho  constable  and  other  court  officials  depend  on  tho 
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Building  the  road  you  travel 


The  beaten  path  is  inviting. 
To  pioneer  takes  cold  courage. 
Blaw-Knox  Company  is  so  en- 
dowed. 

For  better,  permanent  and 
more  economical  construction 
Blaw-Knox  Company  contrib- 
uted Blaw  steel  forms  for  roads 
and  streets.  The  costly,  inac- 
curate and  awkward  wood- 
forms  were  supplanted  with 
Blawforms.  They  have  encour- 
aged and  aided  the  building  of 
countless  roads  and  streets. 

But  the  use  of  Blaw  steel 
forms  did  not  stop  there.  Blaw- 
forms have  been  designed  and 
used  above  and  below  ground 
to  cut  costs  and  time  and  to  in- 
crease accuracy.  For  the  con- 
struction of  sewers,  subways, 
bridges  and  skyscrapers,  are 
just  a  few  Blawform  successes. 


For  the  comfort  of  steel  work- 
ers and  the  protection  of  furnace 
equipment,  Blaw-Knox  Com- 
pany devised  Knox  patented 
water-cooled  appliances  for 
high-temperature  furnaces. 

For  the  transmission  of  high- 
tension  lines,  Blaw-Knox  de- 
signed steel  towers  that  would 
not,  and  could  not,  fail,  despite 
the  elements. 

For  excavating  and  rehandling 
loose  bulk  materials,  this  com- 
pany conceived  the  principle  of 
Blaw  clamshell  buckets.  Then 
embodied  this  principle  in  the 
construction  of  Blaw  buckets 
for  every  type  of  service. 

Blaw-Knox  Company  has 
brought  together  a  service  6r- 
ganization  so  strong  and  so  flex- 
ible that  a  job  undertaken  is  a 
job  accomplished. 


BLAW-KNOX  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh 
Offices  in  Principal  Cities 

These  products  are  built  and  trade-marked  by  Blaw-Knox  Company 


Blaw  Steel  Forms  for  aii  kinds  of 

concrete    construction,    from    sewers    to 
subways,  from  sidewalks  to  skyscrapers. 

Blaw   Clamshell  Buckets  and 

Automatic  Cableway  Plants  for  digging 
and  handling. 

Towers  for  supporting  high-tension 
transmission  lines. 


Knox  Patented  Water-Cooled 

Appliances    for    open-hearth,   glass, 
copper,  and  sheet  and  pair  furnaces. 

Fabricated  Steel — Manufacturing 

plants,  bridges,  crane  runways,   trusses, 
etc. 

Plate   Work  —  Riveted    and    welded 
steel  plate  products  of  every  description. 


Dixie 


BLAW-KNOX   COMPANY 
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same  source  for  re\eniK's.  ^^'e  ha^■e  lieard  of  eases  where  a  fine 
of  SI  carried  with  it  a  judgment  in  ''costs"  of  $19;  and  in 
small  civil  cases  the  judgments  for  "costs"  are  often  out  of  all 
proportions  to  the  gain  sought  by  the  litigant. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  believes  that  a  somewhat  similar 
system  prevails  "all  over  the  country."  If  it  be  true  that  a 
better  system  prevails  in  New  York,  all  the  States  should  study 
and  cop3'  the  Xew  York  system. 


THE   OUIJA   BOARD,  BOLSHE\  IK  OF  THE 
SPIRIT   WORLD 

THE  LURE  OF  THE  OUIJA  BOARD  has  kept  pace 
with  the  general  interest  in  psychic  phenomena  which 
is  very  much  with  us,  just  now,  especially  as  represented 
by  two  visiting  celebrities  who  have  come  to  spread  its  message, 
Mam-ice  Maeterlinck  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  psychic  revelations  of  the  Belgian  poet  and  English 
scientist,  Madame  Ouija,  as  one  friend  has  named  the  popular 
board  with  its  moving  indicator,  is  coming  in  for  some  hard 
knocks.  She  is  said  to  be  '"the  Mother  of  Lies,"  she  is  credited 
with  developing  a  "brand  new  form  of  nervous  prostration," 
as  well  as  with  becoming  "an  alarming  factor  in  college  life,  as 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Michigan  declare."  Even  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge,  who  might  be  expected  to  be  slightly  prejudiced 
in  her  favor,  is  quoted  against  her.  "The  ouija  board  is  too 
easy,"  he  says.  "It  is  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  rubbish." 
"If  Satan  is  the  Father  of  Lies,"  remarks  Benjamin  de  Casseres, 
in  the  Xew  York  7'iwe«  Magazine,  "he  has  a  running  mate  that 
travels  with  him  neck  and  neck,  Madame  Ouija,  ^^■ho  is  the 
^Mother  of  Lies."  Mr.  de  Casseres  continues  the  discussion, 
in  a  characteristic  vein: 

Where  was  Mama  Ouija  born,  or  in  the  heart  or  in  the  head? 
to  do  a  slight  paraj)hrase  of  the  Bard  of  Avon — by  no  means  the 
"late  Mr.  Shakespeare"  any  more,  since  Mama  has  got  him  by 
the  goatee  and  boils  his  wisdom  out  over  her  board,  more  of 
which  shall  appear  in  this. 

Well,  no  matter  where  Mama  Ouija  was  born — some  say 
in  that  insane  gulh'^  in  the  human  brain  that  led  Voltaire  to 
declare  that  the  p]arth  was  the  MatteaAvan  of  the  sidereal  system 
— she  has  planked  her  board  right  down  on  the  lap  of  the  earth 
to  the  delight  of  Homus  Boobus. 

Everybody's  doing  it.  It  is  the  new  fairyland.  It  is  the 
universal  amusement.  The  Cabaret  of  Ghosts  is  running  per- 
formances night  and  day.  The  spirits  are  crowding  around  us 
from  the  Five  Points  (and  Hell's  Kitchen,  too)  of  eternity, 
wea^nng  in  our  ear  Legends  of  the  Lost  Collar-button,  Sagas 
of  the  (Jreat  Booze  Era,  Runes  of  Fourth  Dimensional  Col- 
lectors from  Trans-Material  Instalment-Houses,  Epics  of  the 
Confiscated  p]gg,  and  so  on. 

BaV)ies  used  to  liave  a  layout  when  they  bellowed  their  way 
into  the  world;  now  tliey  arc  put  on  a  ouija  board  and  told  to 
come  across  with  something.  Telephones  are  rapidly  falling 
into  the  discard;  men,  women,  and  chihlren  ring  up  Hyperspace 
and  talk  with  their  ancestors  and  their  ])renatal  souls.  Books 
are  being  written  with  the  aid  of  "controls";  the  stock  market 
has  abandoned  the  ticker  for  tlip  ouija  pointer;  the  weather 
forecaster  has  tossed  liis  mai)s  and  wind-measures  into  the 
river  and  gets  his  predictions  from  the  spirits.  In  fact,  Madame 
(Juija  has  rocked  the  ])ases  of  civilization  and  science  to  their 
gizzard.  Slie  is  the;  Bolslitnik  of  the  i)sychic  realm,  and  her 
Soviet  of  Ghosts  threatens  to  fire  all  our  Ephesian  noodles  and 
lay  in  ashes  the  little  Swiss  republics  of  our  certainties. 

But  tliere  are  just  a  few  of  us  foolish  enough  lo  keep  sane  in 
this  wreck  of  matter  and  crash  of  reason.  When  a  man  dies 
he  leaves  behind  him  his  clothes.  II(!  leaves  behind  him  also 
some  mental  clothes.  He  doesn't  quite  die — and  more's  the 
pity!  A  sort  of  a  shell — a  habit-shell — still  sticks  around, 
fussing  and  maundering  and  poking  his  etherlike  nose  every- 
where. You  may  break,  you  may  shatter,  the  vase  if  you- will, 
but  tlic  scent  of  the  rose  will  cling  round  the  old  armchair  still. 
It's  something  lik<!  that — these  ghosts,  "controls,"  spirits,  and 
highly  magnetiz«'d  memories. 

They  have  no  l)rains;  they  are  autoiiiatons,  and  follow  the  line 
of  your  wish  or  secret  desire  like  a  thirsty  rum-iiound  on  the 
trail  of  a  Five-Star  label.  They  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
inuiiortal  s[)ark  in  Jiian  as  do  Tony  Sarg's  marionettes  to  Eleo- 
nora  Duse  or  John  Barrymore. 

At  the  moment  of  Byron's  death  at  Missolotighi,  Greece,  he 
was  seen  on  the  streets  of  London  and  later  was  seen  to  register 


at  the  King's  reception.  He  had  his  alter  ego  working  before 
death.     Some  work  after  death — ask  INIadame  Ouija;  she  knows. 

But  the  fact  that  these  shell-galne  spirits  lie  is  no  more  proof 
that  they  do  not  exist  than  the  assertion  that  the  human  race 
does  not  exist  because  we  are  all  liars.  So,  brethren,  let  us  watch 
our  step  here,  for  these  brainless  auras  that  we  leave  behind 
will  spill  the  beans  about  us  on  gi-andson's  ouija  board.  The 
First  Lady  of  the  Land  of  Liars  can't  helj)  it.  She's  only  a 
reporter,  and  not  a  creator. 

It  is  the  liars,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  keep  the  world  young  and 
amusing.  A  good,  genial  liar  has  imagination.  The  face  of 
Truth  is  always  characterless.  If  you've  found  the  truth,  well, 
you  are  through;  but  a  cheerful  liar  goeth  all  the  day — man  or 
ghost.  I  believe  the  greatest  poet  and  most  vital  being  this 
country  has  jet  produced  was  that  farmer  out  in  Ohio  who  gave 
up  $15  for  a  seat  to  see  the  coming  of  the  end  of  the  Avorld. 
How  much  more  such  a  man  gels  out  of  life  than  we  scoffers 
and  truthsayers!  He  will  make  a  sublime  ghost,  and  will 
probably  take  the  laurel  from  the  brow  of  Baron  Alunchausen. 

Treat  'em  rough!  That's  the  slogan  when  you  go  over  the 
astral  top.  Don't  slap  spirits  on  the  wrist.  Don't  coax, 
wheedle,  or  otherwise  mush  around  them.  Threaten  to  clout 
'em  over  the  ethereal  conk  if  they  don't  "come  across."  Call 
them  names,  as  I  have.  Accuse  them  of  lying,  forgery,  trickery, 
and  verbal  counterfeiting.  Bleed-  the  lies  out  of  their  bloodless 
carcasses.  Get  the  music  of  their  vows  bj'  hurling  Billingsgate 
at  their  pied  brains. 

I  believe  I  am  the  only  ouija-board  fan  who  can  make  a  spirit 
bat  oiit  a  home  run  all  around  the  board  when  I  want  to,  or 
cause  him  to  fan  out  before  he  gets  his  eye  cocked  on  my  ques- 
tion. I  have  peddled  my  way  all  through  the  Habit  Shell 
Dimension,  and  returned  with  a  basketful  of  newly  laid  goose 
eggs,  the  like  of  which  has  never  been  seen  before.  I  have  a 
veritable  Who's  Who  of  psychic  liars. 

Ironing  out  my  nerve,  putting  on  a  browbeating,  imperious, 
barytone  voice,  I  sang  out  for  the  spirit  of  Jesse  James,  and  told 
him  to  speak  the  truth. 

"It  isn't  any  more  necessary  here  than  there,"  came  back 
across  the  board. 

"Jesse,  do  you  repent  of  the  life  you  led  on  earth?" 

"Only  an  hour  ago  I  held  up  a  tallyho  full  of  sightseers  from 
another  dimension  and  got  a  good  load  of  radium  stick-pins. 
Well,  you  see,  it  was  this  way — "  and  the  pointer  stopt. 

Was  Jesse  Ij'ing  or  bragging? 

"Proves  the  indestructibility  of  the  inherent  proclivities  of 
the  primordial  individual  Karma,"  I  muttered,  switching  on 
the  spirit  of  Charles  DarAvin,  the  man  who  put  the  monkey  on 
the  facial  map  of  man. 

The  great  Struggle-for-Lifer  bounded  on  the  board  as  fit  as  a 
fiddle  at  a  booze  house-party.  The  pointer  poked  its  nose 
into  every  letter  of  the  alphabet,  for  all  the  world  like  a  baby 
monkey  looking  for  peanuts. 

Now,  Darwin  was  a  great  man,  no  matter  what  Corse  Peyton 
says,  and  I  addrest  his  great  habit-shell  in  a  respectful  manner. 

"Do  you  still  hold  to  the  theory  of  evolution,  Charles?" 

"I  never  said  anything  about  evolution.  I  did  write  a  book 
called  'The  Descent  of  Man.'  And  from  what  I  can  see  from 
over  here  he  is  still  descending.  Don't^  bother  me,  anyhow; 
I'm  just  in  an  interesting  billiard  game  with  old  Neanderthal 
Skull.  Fact  is,  Ben,  there's  nothing  new  over  here;  just  one 
damn  evolution  after  another." 

"What  idiots  these  immortals  be!"  I  wrote  in  my  diary, 
as  I  called  for  that  greatest  of  grape-fanciers,  Omar  Khayyam. 

This  ancient  barfly  lumbered  on  to  the  board  in  a  very  sulky 
humor,  I  thought. 

"Come  out  of  your  booze  den!"  I  ordered,  handing  him  a 
string  of  platitudinous  abuse. 

"What  luck,  Omar?"  I  asked,  my  voice  heavy  with  an  arid 
grief.     Why  curse  the  dear  old  jug-muzzier? 

"He  who  lives  by  water  shall  die  in  water,"  came  back 
mournfully. 

"You  mean  to  say,  old  pal,  that  there'll  be  a  second  Deluge 
without  a  Noah?" 

"You'll  find  the  poems  in  tlu!  editor's  coal-bin,"  cut  in  a  voice 
evidently  on  Omar's  wire. 

"Get  that  (h-ad  Harry  Kemp  to  lay  olll  '  tlumden^d  Omar. 

"But  you  haven't  answered  my  qu(>stion,"  I  said.  "W'hat 
luck  up  there?" 

"All  you  want;  but  the  quality  of  the  stuff  is  not  worth 
tm-ning  on  the  gas  to  get,  if  you're  thinking  of  such  a  thing. 
These  }>ent-lighl  cocktails-" 

"Chloroform  him  before  h(>  makes  out  his  second  will,"  shot 
over  as  mild  a  mannered  spirit  as  ever  cut  a  Belgian's  throat 
or  voted  "Yes"  on  a  child-labor^bill. 

No  use.  Omar  had  gone  awav,  i)robably  in  the  comi)an3-  of 
Pee  and  ".lack"  Falstaff. 

.\fter  all  others  fail,  consult  Napoleon. 
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PITCAIRN  VARNISH  COMPANY 

Milwaukee.  Newark.  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles  and  Seattle 

EXPORT    DEPARTMENT,    WOOLWORTH    BUILDING.   NEW    YORK   C.TV 

PITTSBURGH   PLATE   GLASS   COMPANY 

Dtanbuvn;  swcVs  in  ■»  lading  ci.i,s  ol  .h.  Ur,i.,0  3l..t,    ^  •* 


not  be  harmed  even  by  complete  submer- 
gence in  water— the  "spills"  of  household 
accidents  surely  can  not  injure  it 

Even  boiling  water  will  not  damage  the  rich 
finish  if  the  table  is  finished  with  Pitcaim 
W^ater  Spar. 

The  proof  is  in  your  dealer's  window— a  wooden  panel 
submerged  in  an  acquarium,  day  and  night,  month  after 
month,  and  the  elegant  piano-like  finish  is  unblemished. 
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Above.    IIu'.^ijai\i  biccl  i  uuuary,  tast  Chicago,  Ind. 
Northwestern  Bridge  and  Iron  Co.,  Engineers 

41,725  square  feet  of  Fenestra  sash  insure  maximum  daylight, 
while  2600  lineal  feet  of  Fenestra  Operator,  built  as  an  integral 
fart  of  the  sash,  control  the  ventilation.  Daylight,  Fire  Protect 
tion  and  Weathering  make  Fenestra  WindoWalls  an  essential  to 
modern  industrial  construction. 

Below:     An  actual  photograph  of  a  foundry  NOT  daylighted 
with  Fenestra  WindoWalla 


Reducing  the  High  Cost  of  Light 


THE  cost  per  square  foot  of  Daylight  is  a  big  element  In 
the  productive  value  of  any  structure. 

Walls  were  built  primarily  for  protection.  But  protection 
in  too  many  cases  has  been  obtained  at  the  expense  of  Day- 
light ai^d  Ventilation. 

For  example,  brick  and  stone  walls  with  wooden  windows  give 
partial  protection,  but  restrict  light  and  ventilation  and,  there- 
fore, decrease  production.  Walls  of  this  type  are  consequently 
too  expensive  from  the  standpoint  of  efficient  service. 

Fenestra  WindoWalls  of  shining  glass  and  thin  steel  bars 
in  broad  areas  insure  protection  from  outside  destructive  forces 
and  inside  mishap.  They  flood  your  building  with  health- 
giving  and  energy-producing  Daylight.  They  provide  venti- 
lation in  the  volume  and  at  the  location  required.  They  are 
the  most  economical  of  all  wall  materials;  they  make  light 
cost  less  and  produce  more. 


Detroit  Steel  Products  Company,  2100   E.  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Boston  New  York         Philadelphia  Washington  Chicago         San  Francisco  Hartford  Buffalo  Newark         Richmond  Baltimore 

^WS^^M^     fo*"  sale  by  Canadian  Metal  Window  Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 
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"Do  they  lie  over  there,  Napoleon?"  I  asked, 

"Like  a  Congressman  before  election!"  came  back  the  answer 
from  the  man  who  wiU  some  day  use  the  Kaiser's  skull  for  a 
snuff-box. 

"By  the  way,"  he  spelled,  "what  became  of  my  brandy- 
wagon  that  got  lost  at  Borodino?  And  there  is  a  brand-new 
pack  of  playing-cards  hidden  in  one  of  the  caves  at  St.  Helena. 
I  wish  you  would — " 

"No,  this  is  the  spirit  of  Jermy,  papa.  You're  forgiven,  but 
the  snow  you  druv  me  into  that  night  brought  on  the  sneezing 
that  ended  in  neumony." 

What's  the  use?  They  had  better  hand  the  telephone-lines 
over  there  back  to  their  rightful  owners;  the  service  is  almost 
earthlike.     It  gives  one  the  Eternal  Repetition  creeps. 

It  is  not  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Conan  Doyle,  or  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck who  will  be  of  service  to  mankind;  but  its  greatest  bene- 
factor will  be  a  new  Alexander  Bell  of  the  ouija  board  who  will 
put  in  competent  operators  and  get  up  a  phone  book,  with 
numbers  and  all,  of  these  loose-lying  spirits. 

Good-night,  Madame  Ouija.  There  are  more  mysteries  right 
on  this  earth  than  was  ever  dreamed  of  in  your  solid  mahogany 
philosophy. 

But  if  the  whole  of  the  human  race  has  gone  insane,  then  to 
be  sane  is  a  form  of  insanity  among  the  insane,  and  the  insane 
are —    Oh,  but  what's  the  good?     The  Luskers  will  be  after  me. 

Somewhat  more  serious-minded  is  the  New  York  Tribune's 
discussion  of  the  ouija  board,  provoked  by  its  recent  record 
in  the  University  of  Michigan.     According  to  The  Tribune: 

That  it  has  succeeded  the"  Bible  and  the  prayer-book  in 
fraternity  houses  and  students'  rooms  may  be  all  too  true.  The 
story  of  the  two  young  women  who  were  so  undone  by  ouija 
as  to  be  obliged  to  quit  college  and  place  themselves  under  nerve 
specialists,  sounds  believable  enough.  But  whj'  pick  on  college 
students,  we  wonder.  If  ouija  is  cutting  into  the  lives  of  the 
matriculated  it  is  doing  equal  execution  in  far  older  and  more 
experienced  quarters.  No  little  group  of  serious  thinkers  of  any 
age  or  any  clime  but  has  its  board  to-day  and  its  mediums  and 
its  tipping  tables  and  its  Maeterlinckian  contacts  with  all  the 
otherest  kinds  of  pale  blue  philosophy. 

And  why  not?  If  ever  ouija  was  to  have  an  hour  of  triumph 
this  is  surely  it.  The  background  is  complete.  The  conviction 
of  a  teetering  world,  moved  by  unseen  forces  to  cavort  in  the 
most  unaccountable  fashion,  is  upon  us  all.  No  grand  piano 
waltzing  up  a  flight  of  stairs  beneath  the  finger-tips  of  a  select 
coterie  of  expert  table-tippers  of  Greenwich  Village  could  be  half 
as  extraordinary  as  that  entirely  scientific  and  respectable 
rocket  to  the  moon,  now  building  at  Clark  College.  That 
radical  visionary,  esteemed  as  a  voice  of  authority  only  by 
children,  Mother  Goose,  turns  out  to  have  been  a  conservative 
prophet  by  the  light  of  Professor  Einstein's  modification  of  the 
law  of  gravitation  which  treats  the  cow  and  the  moon,  we 
gather,  as  two  soaring  objects,  mutually  toying  with  each 
other's  foiu*  dimensions. 

As  nearly  as  we  (from  our  post  without  the  walls  of  vision) 
can  sense  the  general  situation,  it  is  exactly  as  if  the  world 
were  a  ouija  board  and  Mr.  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  with  half- 
shut  eyes,  had  his  delicate  finger-tips  resting  on  its  surface 
and  was  spelling  out  the  most  marvelous  and  amazing  things. 
Only  the  other  day,  for  instance — it  was  duly  annovmeed  by  a 
silk  manufacturer  that  a  certain  shade  of  blue  had  been  officially 
selected  as  "Blue  Bird"  blue;  and  the  same  was  declared  to 
express,  on  the  world  of  Mr.  Maeterlinck  himself,  nothing 
less  than  "the  warmth  of  the  sunlit  ocean,  the  vibration  of  the 
Alpine  sky,  and  the  restfulness  of  the  distant  mountains."  If 
this  does  not  sound  hke  the  utterance  of  ouija  we  should  like  to 
know  what  does. 

But  we  do  not  wish  to  overestimate  Mr.  Maeterlinck's  re- 
sponsibility for  the  current  teeterings  of  the  universe.  We  merely 
suggest  his  commanding  and  mysterious  figure  as  typical  of 
much  that  is  strange  and  breathless  and  perfectly  upsetting — 
and  yet  not  without  its  lighter  side,  at  that. 

"Having  created  a  national  industry  which  bids  fair  to  rival 
that  in  chewing-gum,  the  ouija  board  is  now  developing  a  new 
form  of  nervous  prostration,"  comments  the  New  York  Times, 
and  continues  in  the  same  antiouija  vein: 

From  various  seats  of  learning  comes  the  report  that  the  green 
tables  of  the  undergraduate  no  longer  clink  with  colored  chips, 
having  become  the  center  of  an  even  more  breathless  suspense 
as  "spirit"  messages  are  spelled  out.  At  Ann  Arbor  the  faculty 
foresees  a  swelling  of  the  "home"  and  "warned"  lists  unless 
studies  are  quickly  resumed  with  a  view  to  the  approaching 
examinations.  One  professor  dolefully  proclaims  that  "the 
lure  of  the  ouija  is  becoming  a  serious  national  menace."     Local 
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medical  authorities,  meanwhile,  report  an  increase  of  nervous 
diseases  and  prostrations. 

Mediumistic  performances  of  all  sorts  are  a  strain  upon  the 
nervous  forces,  and  the  strain  increases  in  proportion  as  the 
results  are  vivid  and  interesting.  The  most  powerful  mediums 
are  often  hysterics;  and  if  they  are  not  so  at  the  outset,  they 
eventually  become  so.  When  their  sacrifices  are  made  under 
skilled  and  responsible  investigators  they  are  doubtless  justifi- 
able. Phenomena  of  the  most  extraordinary  nature  have  been 
recorded  by  Sir  William  Crookes  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  in  En- 
gland; by  Flammarion  in  France;  by  Schiaparrelli  and  Lom- 
broso  in  Italy;  by  Reichenbach  in  Austria.  Their  results  have 
been  studied  and  checked  by  a  host  of  less  celebrated  in- 
vestigators. Few  who  have  read  far  in  this  new  "science"  will 
doubt  that  the  subconscious  mind  has  many  marvelous  facul- 
ties, not  the  least  of  which  is  that  of  splitting  up  into  numer- 
ous "personalities"  which  display  "absolute"  memory,  a  high 
degree  of  inventive  ability,  telepathy,  mind-reading,  and  original- 
ity in  music  and  poetry.  But  scientific  investigation  is  one  thing 
and  amateur  dabbling  is  quite  another.  The  human  mind  is 
not  a  mechanism  which  sensible  folk  will  wish  to  take  apart 
to  see  the  wheels  go  round. 

The  difficulty  of  establishing  definite  results  is  almost  incon- 
ceivably great.  Some  years  ago  two  trance  mediums,  one  in 
Geneva  and  the  other  in  New  York,  developed  "spirits"  pur- 
porting to  be  from  the  planet  Mars.  Each  spoke  a  strange 
language  having  a  vocabulary  of  several  hundred  words,  and 
both  spoke^  fluently  with  never  a  variation.  The  languages 
were  different,  to  be  sure,  and  the  descriptions  of  life  on  the 
planet  varied  widely.  But  the  same  might  have  been  the  ease 
in  Mars  with  two  spirits  from  the  earth.  One  fact,  however, 
proved  sadly  disillusioning.  The  "Martian"  tongue  of  the 
French  medium  followed  the  French  syntax;  that  of  the  Amer- 
ican medium  followed  the  English  syntax.  The  conclusion 
seems  warranted  that  both  "subconscious  personalities"  were 
clever  imposters. 

Few  investigators  have  even  been  more  persistent  and  open- 
minded  than  Frank  Podmore,  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Re- 
search. Toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  wrote  that  he  was  still 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  manifestations  he  had  studied  sprang 
from  a  rudimentary  faculty  which  was  destined  to  develop  new 
powers  of  the  spirit  or  from  a  merely  vestigial  faculty  inherited 
from  our  remote  ancestors — who,  not  yet  having  developed  the 
orderly,  conscious  mind,  existed  by  means  of  powers  analogous 
to  the  instincts  of  the  animals. 


AUSTRALIA'S  GENEROSITY  TO  HER 
RETURNED  SOLDIERS 

THO,  IN  THE  MAIN,  her  scheme  of  repatriation  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  United  States,  Australia  goes  a  step 
further  in  caring  for  her  375,000  returned  soldiers, 
sailors,  nurses,  and  war-workers.  She  pays  them  while  they 
are  awaiting  jobs,  advances  money  in  some  instances  to  aid  them 
in  business,  and  giv<)S  to  blinded  men  homes  valued  at  $3,500, 
a  sum  which,  because  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  in 
the  two  countries,  represents  about  double  the  value  it  would 
here.  The  work  of  repatriation  is  in  charge  of  a  special  depart- 
ment, headed  by  a  minister,  who  is  assisted  by  a  commission  of 
seven.  Each  of  the  states  has  a  subsidiary  commission.  There 
are  vocational  schools  for  the  disabled,  schools  for  the  blind, 
and  hospitals  for  those  still  suffering  from  injury,  as  in  this 
country.  Apprentices  are  guaranteed  adult  minimum  wages 
the  moment  they  resume  their  indentures;  living  wages  are 
guaranteed  to  men  so  disabled  that  they  can  not  return  to  normal 
efficiency,  widows  and  children  are  entitled  to  gifts  of  house- 
hold goods  to  enable  them  to  reestablish  their  homes,  and  may 
have  money  advanced  for  the  purchase  of  business  plants  and 
stocks  to  enable  them  to  augment  their  means  of  livelihood. 

Mark  Sheldon,  Commissioner  for  Australia  in  the  United 
States,  writing  in  The  Home  Sector  (New  York),  tells  us  that — 

The  soldier  who  is  lucky  enough  to  come  home  hale  and 
hearty,  with  a  desire  to  take  his  coat  off  and  pitch  in  and  add 
to  the  wealth  of  the  Commonwealth,  asks  for  nothing  but  a 
job.     Here  the  Government  steps  in  and  sees  that  he  gets  it. 

If  he  has  to  wait  for  a  while,  the  board  assists  him  by  loans 
which  will  assure  him  an  income  of  from  $10.25  to  $15.50  a  week 
until  he  has  procured  work.  In  considering  these  amounts^-fit 
must  be  remembered  that  the  cost  of  living  in  Australi^t  is 
virtually  only  half  what  it  is  in  the  United  States.     It  is  inter- 
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Air  Control  Increases  Paper 
Mill's  Output 

The  Sturtevant  \'apor  Absorption 
System  is  today  conceded  to  be  the 
ideal  way  to  remo\e  \apor  from 
paper  machines. 

Excessive  vapor  in  the  machine 
room  of  a  paper  mill  is  like  heat  in 
an  artificial  ice  plant.  Sturtevant 
apparatus,  by  forcing  a  supply  of 
dry,  warm  air  directly  on  the  spot 
where  the  vapor  starts,  and  by 
directing  the  movements  of  the  air 
in  the  machine  room,  completely 
does  away  with  this  troublesome 
condition. 

The  treasurer  of  a  large  card- 
board  mill  writes: 


"We  have  found  that  the  Sturte- 
vant Drying  System  has  enabled  us 
to  increase  the  output  of  our  ma- 
chines from  15%  to  20%,  besides 
improving  the  board  by  permitting 
us  to  dry  it  with  less  heat.  This 
has  overcome  our  troubles  causefl 
by  blisters,  etc. 

"  We  feel  that  it  is  one  of  the  best 

investments    we    have    made    in    a 

long  time,  and  are  pleased  to  give 

the  system  our 

f  hearty  endorse- 

f     I     I     ment." 

I'ajier  is  only 
one  of  the  many 
things  that  re- 
()uire  controlled 
( onditions  o  f 
temijc-ratureand 
humidity. 


Pure  Air  Is  as  Necessary  as 
Pure  Food 

Your  employees  are  not  always 
to  blame  for  slowing  up.  It  maj' 
be  that  >ou  are  at  fault.  For,  if 
jou    do    not     furnish     them     with 


a  sufficient  supplj'  of  clean,  pure  air, 
you  need  not  expect  their  l)fst 
efforts. 

Most  buildings  where  a  number 
of  men  work  together  need  a  system 
of  ventilation.  Only  under  the 
most  favorable  atmospheric  condi- 
tions will  the  air  come  in  through 
cracks  and  joints,  or  through  open 
doors  and  windows  to  provide  the 
necessary  renewal  of  air.  The 
modern  tendency  is  toward  the 
most  effective  and  positive  Blower 
systems. 


The  vice-])resident  of  a  large  trust 
company  in  .\ew 'S'ork  statesthat  by 
projjcr  ventilation  he  has  increased 
the  efficiency  of  his  clerical  force. 

In  industries  where  the  manu- 
facturing processes  contaminate  the 
air,  good  ventilation  is  even  more 
necessary,  and  the  results  of  good 
\(ntilation  on  the  workn)an's  effi- 
ciency are  even  more  surprising. 


The  Voii 


Are  yoii  a  maker  of  things?     Ha\e  you  work  to  be 
-Are  you  seeking  better  ways  to  do  your  work? 

Then  go  out.     Listen  to  the  wind.     Watch  what  i 

It  says:  "  Every  day  of  your  Ufe  I  have  been  showi 
how  I  could  do  your  work,  and  have  been  waiting  vai 
you  to  call  to  nie.  I  convey  twigs  and  chafT  and  even 
things  hundreds  of  miles.  I  draw  all  the  water  from 
and  from  fruit  and  from  all  the  trees  that  ever  fell, 
and  I  freeze.  I  suck  up  all  the  dirt  and  dust  from  thi 
way  and  leave  it  as  clean  as  a  ballroom  floor.  I  brinj 
ture  from  the  sea,  and,  to  men  who  permit  ine,  I  brin 
health-gi\'ing  air  for  them  to  breathe.     \Mien  I  blov 

Sturtevant  Puts  Air  to  Work  for  the  Follovl 


W 


Airplanes  and  parts 

Agricultural  implements 

Aluminum  ware 

Ammunition 

Artificial  limbs 

Asbestos  products 

Automobiles 

Babbitt  metal  and  solder 

Hags 

Belting,  leather 

Billiard  tables  and  materials 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes,  wood,  paper 

Brass,  bronze,  copper  products 

Brooms 

Cardboard 

Carpets,  rugs 

Carriage  and  wagon  materials 

Coffee  and  spice,  roasting, 
grinding 

Coffins,  burial  cases 

Coke 

Condensed  milk,  milk  products 

Confectionery 

Cooperage 

Cordage  and  twine 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars,  general  shop  construction 

Cash  registers,  calculating  ma- 
chines 

Cement 

Chemicals 

Cotton  goods 

Crucibles 

Cutlery  and  edge  tools 

Drug  grinding 


Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles 

Electrical  machinery, apparatus 

Electroplating 

Emery  and  other  abrasive  wheels 

Enameling 

Felt  goods 

Fertilizers 

Files 

Firearms 

Fire  extinguishers,  chemical 

Foundry  supplies 

Fuel,  manufactured 

Galvanizing" 

Gas  and  electric  fixtures 

Gas,  illuminating  and  heating 

Glass 

Glucose  and  starch 

Glue 

Gold  and  silver,  leaf  and  lOil 

Gold  and  silver,  reducing, 

refining 
Graphite,  ground,  refined 
Hardware 
Hardware  saddlerv 
Hats,  fur-felt 
Ire,  manufactured 
Iron  and  steel,  blast  furnaces 
Iron  and  steel,  steel  works 
Iron,  bolts,  nuts,  washers, 

rivets 
Iron,  forgings,  inc.  wire  nails 
.lapanning 
.Icwelery 
.lute  goods 
Lamps  and  reflectors 
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the  Wind 

re  I  increase  the  heat  from  its  fuel.  Why  do  you  not 
mon  me?" 

he  work  air  does  when  controlled  and  directed  by  our 
aratus  is  so  varied  that  we  can  merely  suggest  it.  But 
n  a  manufacturer  turns  an  open  mind  to  the  question, 
there  part  of  my  work  that  air  can  do?"  he  enters  upon 
:w  world  of  economies  and  efficiencies. 

ead  over  the  list  of  industries  below  in  which  air  appa- 
is  is  or  can  be  used.  Perhaps  you  will  find  your  business 
e.  If  you  do,  tell  us;  if  not,  write  us  anyway,  and  we 
send  you  a  bulletin  which  explains  how  our  apparatus 
profitably  do  your  work. 

>f  Businesses — Is  Your  Business  in  This  List? 


.. 


ducts 


imd 

id  parts 
nd    ma- 


1     coni- 
ng. 

phic 
ophoiK-s 


Photographic  apparatus 

Pipes,  tobacco 

Plated  ware 

Plumbers'  supplies 

Printing  and  publishing 

Printing  materials 

Pulp  goods 

Pumps 

Refrigerators 

Rice,  cleaning,  polishing 

Roofing  materials 

Rubber  goods 

.Saddlery  and  harness 

Safes  and  vaults 

Salt 

Sand  and  emery  paper,  cloth 

Saws 

Scales  and  balances 

-Screws 

Sewing   machines,   attachments 

Shipbuilding 

Showcases 

Signs  and  advertising  novelties 

.Silversmithing  and   silverware 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing 

Smelting  and  refining 

Soap 

Soda  water  apparatus 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods 

.Springs,  steel,  car,  carriage 

Stamped  and  enameled  ware 

Steam  fittings,  steam  and  hot 

water  heating  apparatus 
Steam  packing 
Stoves  and  furnaces 


Structural  iron  work 

Sugar,  refining 

Sulphuric,  nitric,  mixed  acids 

Surgical  appliances 

Tin  plate  and  terneplate 

Tobacco,  chewing,  smoking, 

snuff 
Tools 

Toys  and  games 
Trunks  and  valises 
Turpentine  and  rosin 
Type  founding 
Typewriters  and  supplies 
Umbrellas  and  canes 
Varnishes 
Wall  paper 
Wall  plaster 
Washing  machines,  clothes 

wringers 
Watch  cases 
Watches 
Wheelbarrows 
Whips 
Windmills 

Window  shades  and  fixtures 
Wire 
Wireworks,  inc.  wire  rope 

and  cable 
Wood  distillation 
Wood,  turned,  carved 
Wooden  goods 
Wool  pulling 
Wool  scouring 
Wool,  shoddy 
Woolen  and  worsted  goods 
Whalebone  cutting 


COM  PA  NY       HYDE  PARK,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


the  United  States  and  Canada 


5  Pearl  St. 
■e  Bldg. 
Life  Bldg. 
rbilt  Ave. 


Pliilailelpliia,  Pa.     .     .     .    13.5  N.  3rd  St. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa 711  Park  Bldg. 

K.jchestcr,  N,  Y.  .     .       1108  Granite  Bldir. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.     .  2086  Ry.  Kxclianfe  Bldg. 


Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  .Walker  Bank  Bld(r. 
San  Fvaiioisco.Cal.  .  759  Monadnoc-k  Bldg. 
Seattle.  Wash.     .  .    1134  Henr.v  Bldg. 

Washingt-in  D  C.  1006  Loan  *  Trust  Bldg. 


The  Lumber-Drying  System 
That  Made  Possible  the 
Large  Airplane  Output 

The  wood  that  enters  govern- 
ment airplanes  must  be  flawless. 
During    the    war,    the    government 


experienced  difficulty  in  getting  a 
suppl}'  of  properly  seasoned  wood, 
sufficient  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  output  of  other  airplane 
parts.  At  least,  such  was  the 
situation  until  the  merits  of  the 
Sturtevant  -High  Humidity  Kiln 
Drying  System  became  recognized. 

With  Sturtevant  apparatus  lum- 
ber is  seasoned  as  well  in  a  few 
weeks  as  it.  formerly  took  years  to 
do.  Warm,  moist  air  coaxes  the 
water     from     the     center     of     the 


Montreal.  404  Birks  Building 

OMP.\NY,  LONDON 


Toronto.  210  Luiiisden  Building 


wood  first,  drying  the  whole  thor- 
oughK',  quickly,  e\'enly — with  a  new 
minimum  of  warp  and  crack. 

This  is  a  new  Sturtevant  system. 
It  is  destined  to  influence  the  whole 
lumber  situation. 

Many  large  manufacturers  have 
already,-  increased  their  profits  and 
made  certain  of  their  lumber  supply 
by  the  installation  of  this  drying 
system. 


Intense  Heat  That  is  Never 
Felt 

.Sturtevant  apparatus  helps  to 
make  more  pleasant  working  condi- 
tions in  many  industries. 

In  a  certain  large  factory  girls  in 
a  long  line  sit  close  together  and 
weld  pieces  of  metal  over  Bunsen 
burners. 

Every  one  of  these  girls  is  spared 
the  intense  heat  of  the  Bunsen  flame 
and  the  fumes  of  the  burning  metals; 
for  Sturtevant  apparatus  controls 
the  flame's  heat  and  sucks  the  part 
that  is  not  used  into  the  outer 
atmosphere. 

To  make  the  ventilating  system 
more  efficient,  Sturte\-ant  Blowers 
force  a  supply  of  fresh,  cool  air  into 
the  room  at  the  feet  of  each  girl. 


\\'ithout  proper  \entilation,  even 
strong  men  could  not  engage  in  this 
work  without  soon  feeling  the  harm- 
ful effects  of  insufficient  oxjgen  and 
the  escaping  gases  of  burning  metals. 
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Paintins  after  House  by  Murphy  &  Dana,  Architeds 


Qiie  ABIDING   CHARM 

oJtheTHouse  of 


Brick 


APBA  LL_ 

||USE  FACE  BRICKJl 

'  -tf/iayi  [[— -' 

'THE   STORY   OF   BRICk' 

An  artistic  booklet  with  attractive 
illustrations  and  useful  informa- 
tion for  all  who  intend  to  build. 
The  Romance  of  Brick,  Extrava- 
gance of  Cheapness,  Comparative 
Costs,  How  to  Firuince  the  Build- 
ing of  a  Home,  are  a  few  of  the 
subjects  treated.  Your  copy  is 
awaiting  your  request.  Serul  today. 


TO  the  builders  of  permanent  homes,  Face 
Brick  offers  a  potent  appeal.  Durable  as 
stone  or  granite.  Affording  safety  from  the 
fear  and  fadt  of  fire,  and  comfort  through 
all  seasons.  Beautiful  when  completed,  and 
mellowing  w^ith  age  —  color  blendings  and 
harmonies  beyond  the  scope  of  other  materials. 
Not  cheapest  in  first  cost  but,  vie\ving  the 
home  as  a  permanent  investment,  the  most 
economical  of  building  materials.  Send  at  once 
for  "The  Story  of  Brick" — the  supply  is  limited. 

American  Face  Brick  Association 

1 1 34  Westminster  Building  •  Chicago 


esting  to  note  that  the  Premier  introduced  a  bill  in  the  New 
South  Wales  Parliament  to  aid  reemployment  of  service  men  by 
compelling  former  employers  to  take  them  back,  and  providing 
that  they  should  be  given  preference  in  general  employment. 

The  most  far-reaching  effort  made  by  the  Commonwealth 
to  give  the  able-bodied  service  man  a  square  deal  is  the  provision 
for  settling  him  upon  the  land.  This  is  no  half-handed  measure, 
no  mere  opening  up  of  government  lands  with  permission  for 
"squatting."  It  is  a  plan  to  enable  every  man  with  the  desire 
and  ability  to  make  a  success  out  of  agriculture  to  get  to  the  land. 

To  the  states  was  given  the  task  of  settling  the  ex-service 
men  on  the  land,  as  the  states  own  the  public  land  and  have 
established  land  and  agricultural  departments  to  promote 
settlement  and  stimulate  production.  The  Commonwealth 
Government  undertook  to  do  its  share  by  advancing  a  sum  of 
approximately  $2,500  for  each  soldier  who  became  a  settler. 
Before  being  given  a  farm  each  applicant  must  demonstrate 
his  aptitude  for  the  life,  tho  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  previous 
experience.     Other  methods  of  assistance  are  in  use: 

For  those  who  pass  the  test  the  states  maintain  training- 
farms  where  courses  are  given  to  all  applicants.  The  Common- 
wealth again  bears  part  of  the  expense  of  this  process,  sub- 
sidizing the  state  farms  dollar  for  dollar,  and  paying  sustenance 
to  the  men  during  training.  Men  who  do  not  show  ability  to 
solve  the  problems  of  agriculture  are  trained  for  some  other  trade. 

If  the  graduate  of  this  course  has  to  wait  before  a  block  of 
land  is  ready  for  him,  he  is  paid  sustenance  until  he  is  placed 
on  a  farm,  and  his  family  and  property,  within  reasonable  limits, 
are  transported  at  government  expense.  The  state  continues 
to  support  him. 

What  this  is  costing  is  rather  hard  to  estimate.  Figures  of 
Commonwealth  expenditures  are  available,  showing  an  ex- 
penditure of  $11,563,415  between  April  8,  1918,  and  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1919.  Of  this  sum  $1,531,685  was 
expended  for  administration,  $3,341,410  for  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, $567,325  for  contingencies,  and  $6,122,995  was  distributed 
directly.  During  this  period  130,140  applications  for  assistance 
were  received  and  assistance  granted  in  112,227  cases. 


THE  OIL  METHOD   OF  GETTING  RICH 
OR  "BROKE" 


T 


*'^^F  YOU  HAVE  NOT  YET  BEEN  INVITED  to  invest 
in  oil  securities,  be  patient,"  advises  Charles  Moreau 
Harger,  who  has  a  somewhat  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  vast  new  mideontinental  oil-fields  of  America.  The 
development  of  the  oil  industry  in  this  region  has  been  such,  he 
teUs  us,  that  its  ramifications  "reach  from  the  remotest  farm 
and  hamlet  to  the  highest  sky-scraper  on  Wall  Street."  Hence 
it  follows  that  everybody  will  be  given  a  chance  to  take  part  in 
what  the  writer  describes  as  "an  adventure  teeming  with  visions, 
thrills,  and  high  finance."  A  perusal  of  Mr.  Harger's  account, 
however,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  when  an  opportunity  to 
"invest"  in  the  great  enterprise  does  come,  it  would  do  no 
harm  to  give  the  matter,  say,  at  least  a  half  hour's  careful  con- 
sideration. True,  there  are  dazzling  tales  of  sudden  riches 
acquired  in  the  oil-fields,  outdazzling  anything  ever  told  of  the 
"Forty-niners."  However,  even  leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  fakers  engaged  in  the  oil-game,  when  one  reflects  that,  in  the 
language  of  a  prominent  oil  man  quoted  by  the  writer,  "no  one 
can  tell  with  certainty  what  is  hundreds  of  feet  underground," 
even  in  the  richest  oil-region  on  earth,  it  appears  that  there  is 
practically  no  more  assurance  that  a  man  will  "strike  it  rich" 
in  oil  investments  than  in  any  other  speculative  enterprise. 
"One  company  last  year,  at  a  cost  of  half  a  million  dollars, 
drilled  forty  wells,  only  three  of  which  were  good  producers," 
Mr.  Harger  informs  us.  And  it  seems  that  this  was  not  a 
"wildcat"  company  either,  but  one  of  the  big  producing  organ- 
izations which  possess  every  facility  to  insure  success  in  their 
pursuit  of  the  precious  fluid,  and  annually  set  aside  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  solely  for  prospecting  operations.  The 
average  person  who  invests  his  savings  in  oil  does  not  usually 
have  a  chance  to  do  business  with  a  concern  of  that  kind.  He  is 
more  likely  to  invest  with  a  company  of  "promoters."    What  we 
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infer  is  a  typical  example  of  how  such  an  organization  operates 
is  set  out  by  Mr.  Harger  in  Scribner's  Magazine  (New  York) : 

At  the  beginning  is  the  spying  out  of  the  land.  Three  men 
in  a  Ford  car,  carrying  spades,  pickaxes,  tripods,  and  levels, 
come  quietly  into  town,  putting  up  at  the  second  best  hotel. 
For  days  and  weeks  they  travel  over  the  country  measuring, 
digging,  taking  note  of  slopes,  valleys,  hills,  and  the  outcropping 
ledges  of  rooks.    Then  as  quietly  they  depart. 

A  little  later  come  three  other  men — alert,  well  drest — who 
put  up  at  the  best  hotel.  They  hire  motor-Cars  and  drive  over  a 
portion  of  the  country,  stopping  at  every  farm  in  a  selected 
section. 

"We  want  to  lease  your  farm  for  oil,"  is  their  introduction. 
"If  we  can  get,  say,  10,000  to  25,000  acres  leased,  we  will  put 
down  a  well  inside  of  a  year,  and  you  wiU  know  whether  or  not 
there  is  oil  here." 

"What  you  paying  for  leases?"  comes  back  the  question. 

It  is  explained  that  one  dollar  will  be  paid  for  a  lease  on  the 
farm  for  one  year,  the  farmer  to  get  one-eighth  of  all  the  oil 
produced  on  his  land,  delivered  free  to  the  pipe-line.  .  .  .  The 
farmer  signs;  so  do  his  neighbors,  and  suddenly  the  county 
wakes  to  the  first  ebullition  of  an  oil  boom. 

The  promoter  now  hies  himself  to  the  East.  He  informs 
brokers  that  he  has  a  good  "wildcat  prospect."  He  probably 
sells  two-thirds  of  his  leases  on  25,000  acres  for  $3  an  acre.  ,  He 
can  dig  his  well,  which  will  cost  $30,000  or  $40,000,  and  still 
have  some  money  left,  even  if  it  turns  out  to  be  a  dry  hole.  The 
broker  then  disposes  of  the  leases  at  a  good  profit  to  people 
anxious  to  get  "in  the  oil-game."  If  indications  of  oil  are 
strengthened  as  the  well-drilling  progresses,  a  promoter  wiU 
probably  offer  the  farmers  who  own  the  land  a  few  thousand 
dollars  for  a  fourth  interest  in  their  royalties.  This  fraction, 
which  then  represents  a  thirty-second  of  the  total  production,  if 
any/  is  capitalized  for  $100,000  and  sold  to  investors  in  "units" 
of  $100  each.  These  "units,"  and  with  them  a  doubtful  chance  to 
a  tiny  share  in  the  problematical  profits,  are  purchased  by  all 
classes,  says  Mr.  Harger,  "from  the  banker  to  the  laborer;  from 
the  widow  to  the  salesgirl  and  the  school-teacher."  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  they  take  long  chances.  Many  weUs  prove  dry, 
and  others  produce  so  little  that  no  profit  accrues.  It  seems 
that  the  only  persons  who  operate  under  a  sort  of  "heads  I  win, 
tails  you  lose"  proposition  are  the  promoters,  who,  it  is  said, 
always  win.  But  what  happens  if  the  men  who  made  the  first 
survey  guessed  right,  and  a  "gusher"  is  actually  struck?  We 
are  enlightened  thus: 

The  well  when  it  is  down  2,600  feet  suddenly  becomes  a 
fountain  of  oil,  sending  forth  three  thousand  barrels  a  day  worth 
$2.25  to  $2.70  a  barrel!  Then  is  the  thrill  of  a  lifetime!  The 
value  of  the  leases  held  by  a  single  company,  or  by  smaller  in- 
vestors down  east,  soars;  units  of  royalties  nearby,  marketed 
at  $20  each,  go  up  to  $100  and  more;  royalties  on  all  the  sur- 
rounding farms  jump  to  tens  of  thousands  cash;  other  wells 
are  startled  as  rapidly  as  machinery  can  be  secured.  Other 
promoters  have  by  this  time  secured  leases  for  twenty  miles 
around,  paying  perhaps  $50  or  $1,000  an  acre  and  they  repeat 
the  history  of  the  Fragrant  Hill  well  with  greater  ease. 

Wild  tho  the  exaggerations  of  the  promoters  may  be,  we  learn 
that  in  some  cases  they  are  outdone  by  the  reality.  A  few 
examples  are  furnished : 

One  well  in  the  midcontinent  field  has  produced  an  average 
of  1,000  barrels  a  day  for  fourteen  months,  a  total  product  of 
over  $1,000,000  on  an  initial  investment  of  $25,000.  Nor  need 
one  tell  more  than  a  half  truth  about  the  Trapshooters'  com- 
pany and  still  be  able  to  dumbfound  the  credulous  prospect. 
Originally  it  consisted  of  a  dozen  members  of  a  gun  club,  who 
invested  $250  each.  The  first  well  was  200  barrels  a  day; 
the  second  started  at  14,000  barrels  a  day.  Soon  they  had  so 
much  money  they  could  give  all  their  time  to  the  gun  club.  One 
$100  share  sold  for  $41,000.  Over  $6,000,000  has  been  paid 
on  their  royalties  to  Indian  wards — Osages,  Cherokees,  Creeks 
— in  the  past  three  years,  and  the  humblest  member  of  the  tribe 
is  a  king  of  finance.  What  the  promoter  does  not  tell  is  the 
history  of  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  oil  companies  based  on 
nothing  more  than  a  lease  on  a  piece  of  land  without  the  faintest 
prospect  for  oil  and  where  no  serious  effort  ever  was  made  to  find 
any.  The  ignorance  of  the  average  investor  of  the  whole  oil 
business  has  made  it  easy  to  induce  investment  in  absolutely 
worthless  securities. 
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Larp.e  photopjatih:  Goodyear  Cord  Tire  after  nearly  a  year  of  hard  truck- 
mg  service  for  Indiana  Oxygen  Company ,  Indianapolis.  Insert :  Goodyear - 
Cord-equtpped  truck  of  this  company  unloading  cylinders  in  foundry  yard 


r'o|].vrlKht  1920,  by  The  Goodyear  Tiro  &  Eubbcr  Co.,  Akron,  O,' 
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Haul  on  Pneumatics 

Save  Trucks,  Loads,  Roads 

WE  make  more  deliveries  and  cover  more  ground  on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires 
than  we  ever  could  on  solid  tires — repairs  are  far  less  and  our  driver 
works  better  on  them.  We  find  Goodyear  Cords  tough  and  altogether  econom- 
ical,"—W.  L.  Brant,  Sec'y  and  Treas,,  Indiana  Oxygen  Co.,  Indianapolis 


OTATEMENTS  like  this  one  strikingly  illustrate  how  perfected 
^  pneumatic  truck  tires  are  increasing  the  range  and  value  of 
motor  transportation. 

In  removing  the  limitations  imposed  by  solid  tires,  the  pneumatics 
hav^  set  free  the  full  abilities  of  motor  trucks  to  serve  v^ith  utmost 
result. 

Due  to  the  Goodyear  Cord  construction,  originated  by  Goodyear 
thirteen  years  ago,  the  pneumatic  truck  tire  has  been  made  entirely 
practical  and  brought  to  its  present  high  efficiency. 

For  it  is  this  construction  which  underlies  every  element  of  advan- 
tage in  the  advanced  pneumatic  truck  tire;  its  traction,  cushioning, 
toughness,  nimbleness  and  all-around  economy. 

Today  Goodyear 's  pioneering  work  is  expressed  not  only  by  the 
prodtfction  of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  for  trucks.  Tubes,  Rims 
and  Repair  Materials,  but  also  by  its  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  proper  engine  pumps,  wheels,  air  gauges  and  vulcanizing 
equipment. 

This  work  is  expressed  also  in  the  telling  demonstrations  of  pneu- 
matic truck  tires  by  Goodyear's  Akron-to-Boston  Express  Akron- 
to- Cleveland  Freight  Line,  Goodyear  Heights  Bus  Service  and 
allied  activities  in  different  fields. 

Conclusive  cost  data  detailing  the  economy  of  pneumatic  truck 
tires,  as  compared  with  solid  tires,  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  at  Akron,  Ohio. 
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A  Lifetime  Supply  of 
Piping-Hot  Water 

Having  a  Humphrey  Automatic  Hot  Water  Heater  in  your 
house  is  Hke  owning  a  giant  tank  containing  a  life's  supply  of 
piping-hot  water — it  solves  hot  water  problems  for  once  and  all. 

This  wonderful  device  heats  fresh  water  automatically.  You 
merely  turn  the  hot  water  faucet.  This  automatically  lights  the 
big  gas  burners  in  the  Humphrey  downstairs.  Fresh  water — not 
stale  tank  water — is  heated  briskly  on  the  run — and  delivered 
from  the  faucet  piping-hot.  As  long  as  the  faucet  is  open  this 
delightful  fresh  hot  water  flows.     The  supply  is  inexhaustible. 

There's  no  waiting — no  work — not  even  a  match  to  light.  Day 
or  night — winter  or  summer — year  in  and  year  out — this  highly 
perfected  instrument  performs  its  service. 

Expensive?  No!  Humphrey-heated  water  is  the  cheapest  hot 
water  in  the  world.  You  burn  gas  only  while  the  water  is  run- 
ning. When  you  turn  ofi^  the  faucet  you  shut  off  the  gas  and 
your  expense  stops.  10  gallons  of  Humphrey  hot  water  costs 
you  only  about  1  cent.  A  big  luxurious  bath  costs  only  about 
2  cents. 

There  are  definite  reasons  why  you  should  select  the  Humphrey 
— the  heater  in  the  distinctive  green  jacket.  Any  Humphrey 
user  can  tell  you  what  they  are.  Or  ask  any  plumber,  gas  appli- 
ance store,  gas  company  or  nearby  branch. 

In  the  meantime,  write  for  a  copy  of  our  interesting  booklet, 
"Humphrey  Hot  Water  Service."     It's  FREE!     Address  Dept.  A. 

HUMPHREY  COMPANY, 

Div.  Ruud  Mfg.  Co.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

HUMPHREY 


Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 
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TEA,  WOMEN,  MEN,  AND  CONDITIONS 
IN  PARAGUAY 

THAT  tea  with  a  "kick"  may  be  im- 
ported from  the  small  inland  South- 
American  Republic  of  Paraguay  should 
thrill  all  thirsty  souls  in  these  unfeeling 
United  States,  and,  when  the  fact  becomes 
generally  known,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
every  grocery  will  lay  in  a  bountiful  stock 
of  the  pepful  article.  Yerba  mate  is  the 
name  under  which  this  life-saver  is  known 
in  its  own  country,  and  it  has  been  known 
here  for  some  time  as  "Paraguay  tea."  It 
was  recently  described  in  our  science  de- 
partment. According  to  Henry  Hulme 
Sevier,  who  furnishes  an  account  ir.  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine  of  his  experi- 
ences in  the  southern  republic,  it  is  the  real 
thing.  "It  will  certainly  buck  one  up," 
he  says,  and  we  are  told  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  people  of  Central  South 
America  are  addicted  to  it.  Apart  from 
its  production  of  yerba  mate,  Mr.  Sevier 
found  Paraguay  an  interesting  country*  in 
many  other  ways.  Of  its  population  of 
something  less  than  800,000,  about  100,000 
are  wild  Indians,  he  says,  while  of  the  rest, 
an  overwhelming  majority  are  still  classed 
as  illiterate,  altho  we  learn  that  the  coun- 
try is  awake  to  its  possibilities  and  making 
rapid  advancement,  especially  along  com- 
mercial lines.     We  read: 

Paraguay's  struggle  for  commercial  exis- 
tence began  something  l^ss  than  two  gen- 
erations ago,  when  it  was  compelled  to 
abandon  its  favorite  national  pastime  of 
waging  war  because  of  exhaustion  of  human 
material  necessary  to  carry  it  on. 

From  the  start  its  great  handicap  has 
been  Paraguayan  money.  It  is  but  one  of 
the  La  tin- American  countries  whose  finances 
are  on  a  basis  of  inconvertible  paper  of 
fluctuating  value,"  but  it  has  suffered  by 
reason  of  financial  instability  more  than 
any  of  the  others.  It  has  no  coinage  of 
gold  or  silver,  and  all  the  internal  com- 
merce of  the  country  is  conducted  in  de- 
preciated paper  currency  issued  in  denomi- 
nations of  50  centavos  and  upward.  The 
rates  of  exchange  are  based  on  the  price  of 
Argentine  paper  currency,  and  change  from 
day  to  day  according  to  the  demand.  Mer- 
chandise which  costs  to-day,  we  will  say, 
3,500  pesos,  may  be  purchased  in  a  month 
for  3,000  pesos,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
cost  4,000  pesos.  This  uncertainty  has 
always  kept  business  on  a  highly  specula- 
tive basis.   • 

The  women  of  Paraguay  outnumber  the 
men,  ten  to  one,  we  are  told.  This  is  the 
result  of  the  time  when  the  country's  "fa- 
vorite national  pastime  was  war,"  which 
killed  off  the  males  to  such  an  extent  that 
when  they  finally  concluded  ,to  quit  scrap- 
ping there  were  twenty-five  women  for 
every  man.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Sevier 
furnishes  the  following  glimpse  of  the 
history  of  Paraguay: 

Paraguay,  with  its  171,814  square  miles, 
is  considerably  larger  than  the  State  of 
California.     Its   population   is   something 


less  than  800,000.  Of  the  latter  100,000 
are  wild  Indians  and  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  remaining  700,000  are  still 
classed  as  illiterate.  The  women  outnum- 
ber the  men  ten  to  one,  which  really  indi- 
cates a  considerable  gain  for  the  male  sex, 
because  fifty  years  ago  the  score  was  said 
to  be  twenty-five  to  one  in  favor  of  the 
women. 

It  was  in  1870  that  the  nation  gave  up 
fighting  as  an  exclusive  occupation.  It 
lacked  the  man-power  to  carry  it  on. 
Through  several  sanguinary  campaigns 
Paraguay  had  devotedly  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  the  bloodthirsty  Lopez — a  brilliant 
soldier  but  a  merciless  tyrant — fighting 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina,  in  turn 
and  in  combination.  Admittedly  the  best 
soldiers  in  South  America,  they  could  not 
stand  up  indefinitely  against  the  overwhelm- 
ing odds  presented  by  the  alliance  of  her 
three  powerful  neighbors.  After  a  succes- 
sion of  defeats,  in  which  the  Brazilian  Navy 
operating  a  thousand  miles  from  the  open 
sea  played  apart;  with  their  ancient  capi- 
tal, Asuncion,  in  possession  of  the  enemy, 
the  remnant  of  General  Lopez's  army  fell 
back  into  the  forests  of  the  hinterland  and 
scattered  through  its  jungles. 

Historians  tell  us  that  five-sixths  of  Para- 
guay's population  perished  in  her  wars.  Of 
the  surviving  one-sixth  a  small  fraction  re- 
turned from  the  wilderness  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  invaders,  once  more  to  set 
up  a  government  of  their  own  and  to  main- 
tain in  the  land  a  semblance  of  law  and 
order.  They  were  mostly  ranking  officers 
of  Lopez's  vanquished  army,  and  their 
fortitude,  perseverance,  and  industry  proved 
equal,  in  a  measure,  to  the  task  before 
them.  Paraguay  is  to-day  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation,  admittedly  far  behind  in 
development  and  enterprise,  but  it  is  to 
the  everlasting  credit  of  those  soldiers  and 
their  sons  that  no  serious  effort  has  ever 
been  made  by  more  powerful  and  ambitious 
neighbors  to  invade  and  subject  their 
country. 

Asuncion  is  the  capital  of  Paraguay. 
It  has  a  population  of  80,000,  and  is  the 
only  Paraguayan  city  of  importance.  It  is 
described  as  the  center  of  the  commercial, 
financial,  and  political  interests  of  the 
country,  and  like  every  other  city  in  a 
state  of  transition  from  antiquity  to  mod- 
ernity, we  are  told  that  it  presents  an  in- 
teresting combination  of  the  new  and  prac- 
tical, the  impractical,  and  the  picturesque. 
Says  Mr.  Sevier: 

Asuncion's  evolution  from  a  stockaded 
outpost  to  a  modern  national  capital  has 
occupied  the  better  part  of  four  centuries, 
and  it  is  yet  far  from  being  complete.  In 
some  sections  of  the  city  the  surroundings 
are  so  wretched,  the  manner  of  living  is  so 
unsanitary  and  primitive,  that  an  impres- 
sion of  retrogression  rather  than  progress 
in  the  human  condition  is  unavoidable. 
The  enormous  municipal  market,  where 
something  of  everything  that  is  made  or 
grown  in  Paraguay  is  offered  for  sale,  and 
where  three-fourths  of  the  city's  inhabi- 
tants purchase  their  every-day  require- 
ments, is  a  malodorous  and  noisome  spec- 
tacle. The  produce  is  dumped  out  upon 
none  too  clean  floors  and  displayed  with 
little  discrimination  and  less  attractiveness. 

Asuncion  has  an  electric-light  plant  and 
an  electric  street-railway,  privately  owned 
and  operated,  but  as  yet  no  telephone 
system.  Main  Street  is  no  Great  White 
Way,  but  in  general  appearance  it  is  not 
unlike  Main  Street  in  some  of  our  own 
growing    and    thriving    cities    of    80,000. 
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Several  of  the  big  stores  have  commodious, 
well-ordered  salesrooms  with  surprizingly 
complete  stocks.  The  smaller  shops  are 
rather  provincial,  claiming  the  interest  of 
the  stranger  chiefly  because  of  the  articles 
of  native  workmtoship  and  the  curios  they 
offer.  The  hand-manufacture  of  silver  or- 
naments, crudely  original,  and  lace-making 
are  among  the  active  industries  of  the 
country. 

Asuncion's  nearest  approach  to  a  sky- 
scraper is  an  office  building  four  st6ries 
liigh.  The  President's  Palace,  a  long, 
stately  edifice  with  two  wings  forming  a 
semieourt,  so  arranged  that  every  cool 
summer  breeze  that  blows  is  circulated 
through  its  spacious  corridors,  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  architectural  adaptation. 
A  number  of  other  government  buildings, 
including  the  General  Post-office,  the  Na- 
tional Library,  the  Museum,  and  the  Ar- 
senal, possess  architectural  merit.  The 
railroad  station,  altho  its  only  important 
arrival  and  departure  is  the  weekly  Inter- 
national Express  from  and  to  Buenos  Aires, 
is  a  tremendous  and  ornate  affair.  Its 
driveway  has  a  much  wider  clearance  than 
has  the  Pennsylvania  Station  in  New  York, 
and  its  gateway  is  certainly  more  elaborate. 
It  faces,  with  a  massive,  dignified  colon- 
nade, the  city's  main  plaza,  the  scene  of 
numerous  stirring  combats  and  historical 
incidents  of  a  violent  past. 

The  residence  section  of  the  wealthy 
class  of  Asuncion  is  clean  and  attractive. 
Its  buildings  give  evidence  of  good  taste 
and  refinement,  if  not  of  luxury.  Archi- 
tecturally, the  Spanish  influence  dominates, 
but  there  is  a  flavor  of  the  South  American 
which  makes  for  picturesque  effectiveness. 
Very  little  lumber  is  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
The  material  is  mostly  concrete  or  adobe. 
The  exteriors  of  the  residences  are  usually 
white,  but  occasionally  they  are  tinted  to 
a  shade  of  delicate  pink.  The  white  houses 
have  roofs  of  red  tiling;  the  pink  ones  are 
generally  crowned  with  roofs  of  a  pale  blue. 
Slightly  substantial  iron  grilles,  a  heritage 
of  old  Spain,  ornament  the  windows  and 
doorways;  the  floors  are  laid  with  tiling 
of  many  colors  and  fantastic  designs. 
Every  home,  of  any  pretension  at  all,  has 
its  quaint  palio  studded  with  luxuriant 
tropical  plants.  Tall  palms  droop  their 
branches  languidly  over  high  garden  walls 
of  pink  or  light-blue  stucco,  meeting  the 
boughs  of  fruit-laden  orange  trees  that 
border  the  sidewalks. 

An  interesting  description  is  given  of  the 
trip  by  rail  through  Argentina  by  which 
Mr.  Sevier  reached  Paraguay.  The  ap- 
pearance of  I  he  country  reminded  him  of 
certain  sections  of  our  own  country,  but 
many  other  things,  such  as  strange  animals 
and  birds,  also  reminded  him  that  he  was 
far  from  home.     As  we  read : 

From  the  windows  of  the  comfortable 
observation  car  the  passenger  from  other 
lands  is  attracted  by  sights  and  objects 
that  are  amusing  and  entertaining.  The 
broad,  far-reaching  pampas  are  remindful 
of  the  prairies  of  Texas  and  Kansas. 
Barbed-wire  fences  inclose  the  railroad's 
generous  right  of  way,  but  the  cattle  that 
graze  peacefully  in  the  distance  are  not  like 
the  cattle  one  usually  sees  on  the  open 
ranges  of  our  Western  States.  These  look 
as  tho  they  might  all  have  been  prize- 
winners at  some  recent  live-stock  show. 
They  are  sleek  and  fat  and  obviously  highly 
bred.  Offering  variety  to  the  pastoral 
landscape,  at  frequent  intervals  long- 
throated,  solemn-looking  ostriches,  entirely 
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HEBE 

^the  food  product  of  a  thousand 
uses.  It  enriches  your  food  and 
cuts  the  cost  of  cooking 


Hehejh 


or 


Creamed  Chicken 

Oyster  and  Qam  Stews 

fi-izzled  Beef 

Creamed  Fish 

Dishes  alaNewburgf 

Creamed  Sweetbreads 

and  a  hundred 

others. 

Consuh  your  Cook-Book. 

Serve  Hebe  with 
coffee  and  tea 

and  use  it 
to  make  cocoa. 


Cream  your  Meats  and 

Sea-Foods  Avith  Hebe 

Add  to  their  richness.  Make  them  more  nutritious.  Bring  out  their 
finest  flavor.  Meats  or  fish  creamed  with  HEBE  are  increased 
in  food  value  at  trifling  cost.     And  everybody  v^ill  hke  them. 

HEBE  is  splendid  not  only  for  creaming  meats  and  vegetables, 
and  for  cream  soups,  but  for  making  bread,  biscuits,  doughnuts, 
puddings  and  desserts,  omslets  and  griddle -cakes. 

HEBE  is  economical.  It  will  reduce  your  cooking  costs,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  will  help  you  to  vary  and  enrich  your  menu. 

The  goodness  of  HEBE  is  in  its  perfect  balance 
of  ingredients — simply  pure  skimmed  milk 
evaporated  to  double  strength  enriched  with 
cocoanut  fat.  in  the  hermetically  sealed  can  it 
retains  the  purity  and  wholesomeness  guarded 
so  carefully  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

Order  a  can  of  HEBE  from  your  grocer  today. 
Learn  at  once  its  convenience,  goodness  and 
economy.  Be  sure  to  write  for  a  copy  of  the 
HEBE  Book  of  Recipes--mailed  free.  Address 
the  Home  Economy  Department,  2112  Con- 
sumers Building,  Chicago. 

THE  HEBE  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  SEATTLE 
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nak<*d  save  for  an  absurd  buiifh  of  bustle- 
feat  Iuts,  are  observed  stalking  majestioally 
through  the  tall  grass.  Now  and  then  a 
bunch  of  foolish-faced  llanuis — the  pack- 
mules  of  the  southern  country,  which  are 
neither  mule  nor  goat  nor  giraffe,  but  pos- 
sess some  of  the  bodily  features  of  all  three 
— started  by  the  rumble  of  the  train,  trot 
off  toward  the  brush. 

The  herd-riders,  who  appear  from  out  of 
the  chaparral  occasionally,  or  are  seen  gal- 
loping along  the  dusty  roads  behind  bunches 
of  steers,  are  reminiscent  of  our  Western 
cowboys  only  in  the  graceful,  negligent  way 
they  sit  their  horses.  They  are  known  as 
gaijc/in.s  down  in  South  America,  and  in- 
stead of  the  big  white  stetson,  the  shoi-1 
canvas  ja(?ket  leather  "chaps"  and  high- 
heeled  boots  affected  by  the  North  Ameri- 
can "puncher,"  the  yaiicfio  wears  a  low- 
crowned,  flat-brimmed  .sonihrero  and  an  all- 
enxeloping  poncho,  or  blanket,  that  hangs 
from  his  neck  to  the  tips  of  his  low-topped, 
fancy-colored  boots.  When  not  in  the  sad- 
dle, the  gaiicho  throws  one  end  of  the 
poncho  back  across  the  left  shoulder,  in 
much  the  same  manner  that  the  Spanish 
senurita  drapes  her  delicate  lace  mantilla. 
His  trousers  are  tight-fitting  and  long- 
waisted,  like  the  toreador's.  The  saddle  of 
this  rough-rider  of  the  pampas  is  a  dinky 
affair,  as  in.significant  as  the  English  coun- 
try gentleman's,  and  apparently  too  light 
for  strenuous  struggles  with  the  heavy  Ar- 
gentine steer.  It  is  innocent  of  pommel 
and  has  no  back  sujiport,  but  the  gancho 
prefers  it  to  what  he  scornfully  terms  a 
Texas  "rocking-chair,"  and  the  Texas  cow- 
boy has  nothing  on  him  when  it  comes  to 
expert  roping  and  daring  horsemanship. 

The  last  lap  of  the  up-trip  to  Asuncion  is 
reached  when  the  International  Express  ar- 
rives at  the  Argentine  frontier  town  of 
Posadas.  Here  the  entire  train,  with  the 
exception  of  the  locomotive,  is  shunted  on 
to  a  specially  constructed  ferry-boat  which 
carries  it  across  the  broad  Rio  Alto  Parana 
and  deposits  it  in  the  Paraguayan  village 
of  embarkation.  The  journey  thence  to 
Asuncion,  2.32  miles,  is  over  the  first  rail- 
road constructed  in  South  America. 

Americans  are  inclined  to  think  of  their 
own  IMississippi  as  the  greatest  river  in  the 
world,  but  occasionally  one  traveling  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  earth  has  his  attention 
called  to  the  fact  that  there  are  other 
streams  as  well.  Air.  Sevier  seems  to  have 
been  much  imprest  by  the  mighty  Rio  de  la 
Plata.     He  says: 

The  traveler  usually  goes  back  to  Buenos 
Aires  by  boat,  especially  if  the  up-trip  has 
been  made  by  rail.  Down  stream  the  time 
is  only  three  days,  as  against  five  days 
when  bucking  the  current.  The  accommo- 
dations do  not  suffer  by  comparison  with 
those  of  the  river  and  lak«>-boats  of  the 
Tnited  States,  and  th(>re  is  tnuch  to  be  seen 
lliat  is  educational  and  enlightening. 

The  liio  Paraguay  b(>comes  the  Rio  Pa- 
rana after  it  has  been  joined  by  the  waters 
of  the  Alto  Parana,  about  two  hundred 
miles  below  Asuncion.  Then,  after  the 
confhicncc  of  the  Kio  I'l'ugua.w  a  sliort  dis- 
tance abo\(^  Buenos  Aires,  it  is  called  the 
Rio  de  la  J^lata.  Few  rivers  can  matcli 
these  tlire(>  in  nuijesty.  At  Rosario  llic 
Parana  is  twenty  miles  wide,  and  would 
gi\e  the  impression  of  the  broad  .sea  wen- 
it  not  for  the  cluster  of  j)oj)lar-clad  islands 
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that  intercept  the  \ievv.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  Parana,  during  the  floods,  rolls 
down  into  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  1,650,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  a  much 
greater  volume  than  the  Mississippi  dis- 
charges at  any  time,  and  probably  equal  to 
the  best  et¥orts  of  the  mighty  Amazon  itself. 
Asuncion  is  1,200  miles  from  the  sea, 
but  thanks  to  this  magnificent  system  of 
waterways,  it  can  claim  to  be  a  deep-water 
port  almost  all  the  year.  The  Rio  Para- 
guay broadens  out  to  the  proportions  of  a 
small  bay  in  front  of  the  city.  Scores  of 
all  manner  of  floating  craft  are  always  at 
anchor  in  the  harbor,  and  in  appearance,  at 
least,  it  is  the  "port"  it  claims  to  be.  For 
800  miles  or  more  above  Asuncion  the  rivei- 
is  navigable  for  sizable  boats,  and  the  traffic 
is  considerable,  due  to  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  quebracho  logging  camps,  and  the 
cattle  ranches  that  are  being  opened  up  to 
feed -the  packing-houses  farther  down  the 
stream. 

THE  NEW  AND   LIVELY  JOB   OF 
AIR -REPORTING 

A  NEW  craft  has  come  into  being,  that 
-^^*-  of  the  air-reporter.  At  ])resent  the 
••raft,  comprises  but  a  handfid  of  volunteers 
from  the  ranks  of  the  camera  men  employed 
by  the  filoi  news-weeklies.  "It  is  a  new 
craft,"  Charles  Gatehell,  writing  in  The 
Picture-Play  Magazine,  tells  us,  "because  it 
has  been  only  within  the  last  few  months 
that  it  has  ceased  to  be  mei'ely  an  occa- 
sional novelty,  and  has  become  almost  a 
weekly  part  of  the  work  of  covering  great 
out-door  events."  The  camera  man  who 
hopes  to  hold  the  interest  of  a  picture- 
loving  public  surfeited  ^vith  the  wonders 
of  the  modern  screen  must  always  be  stri\  - 
ing  for  the  sensational.  He  describes 
a  parachute-drop  from  an  aeroplane  at 
Washington : 

The  leap  was  to  be  made  by  Sergeant 
"Billy"  Moon,  who,  in  making  experiments 
with  aeroplane  parachutes,  had  made  some 
forty-two  such  descents  on  the  other  side 
dm-ing  the  war. 

Two  camera  men  were  to  record  his  drop. 
In  the  front  cockpit  of  the  bomber  from 
which  he  was  to  leap  was  stationed  H.  D. 
Blauvelt,  veteran  celluloid  sharpshooter, 
who,  with  his  camera,  has  followed  strange 
trails  in  search  of  pictorial  novelties  over 
half  the  globe.  "Bee,"  to  use  his  nick- 
name, was  to  record  the  pictiire  of  the  lad 
as  he  edged  his  way  out  along  the  wing  and 
SM'ung  otf,  while  in  a  smaller,  more  agile 
plane.  Tommy  Baltzell,  the  "upside-down 
camera  man,"  as  they  call  him  on  Boiling 
Field,  was  to  be  spiraled  round  and  round, 
following  the  sergeant  on  his  descent.  Be- 
side the  pilot  of  the  bomber,  and  just  be- 
hind "Bee,"  was  stationed  E.  Cohen,  editor 
of  the  Pathe  News,  who  was  to  direct  per- 
sonally the  taking  of  the  pictures.  When 
all  was  ready,  and  the  great  engines  had 
begun  their  deafening  warming-up  explo- 
sions, the  sergeant  crawled  up  into  the  rear 
cockpit  and  sat  there,  calmly  awaiting  the 
moment  for  performing  the  "death-defying 
feat,"  which,  to  him,  was  but  part  of"^  the 
day's  work,  while  I  wedged  in  beside  him. 
There  was  nothing  for  me  to  do.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I  was  like  the  young 
man  at  the  funeral  who  "just  went'along 
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for  the  ride."  One  thinks  of  so  many  things 
to  collide  with  the  parachute.  Certainly  it 
was  a  bit  of  skilful  maneuvering,  as  the 
picture  showed,  and  I  have  described  the 
incident  because  since  these  pictures  were 
recently  shown  in  the  news  reel,  I  am  sure 
that  a  good  many  of  my  readers  will  re- 
member having  seen  it. 

Once  down  on  the  ground  again,  our  gen- 
eralissimo hurried  over  to  headquarters  to 
call  up  New  York.  For  at  no  time  was  he 
long  away  from  a  telephone.  Having  cam- 
era men  on  assignments  scattered  all  over 
the  world,  whose  work  he  is  constantly  di- 
recting, is  no  small  task.  That  morning 
he  had  sent  two  cables  to  Europe,  besides 
several  telegrams  to  staff  men  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Then  we  were  told  that  Lieutenant  Patrick 
Logan,  the  stunt  man  extraordinary,  was 
ready  to  perform  some  spectacular  flying, 
which  Tommy  was  to  record  on  celluloid. 

Watching  the  taking  of  these  stunt  pic- 
tures taught  me  one  interesting  thing  in 
connection  with  motion-pictures  of  aero- 
plane-flying. I  had  seen,  some  months  be- 
fore, some  wonderful  pictures  of  that  kind, 
and  at  the  time  I  had  felt  that  I  was  being 
cheated  of  the  real  effect  of  watching  aero- 
plane-flying. The  planes  seem  so  small, 
and  appeared  to  be  maneuvering  so  slowly 
that  I  could  not  credit  the  camera  with  hav- 
ing given  me  a  true  representation.  But 
on  watching  this  exhibition  at  first  hand  I 
realized  that  I  was  getting  the  same  effect 
as  is  given  by  the  film  reproduction.  And 
I  mention  this  for  whatever  satisfaction  it 
maj^  afford  those  who  have  been  able  to 
witness  such  a  performance  only  through 
motion-pictures. 

For  half  an  hour  the  two  planes  played 
about,  a  mile  or  more  above  us.  Lieutenant 
Logan  going  through  all  the  evolutions: 
the  loop,  the  nose-dive,  the  tail-spin,  the 
falling-leaf,  and  the  other  stunts,  the  names 
of  which  have  become  so  familiar.  And  all 
that  time  Tommy's  pilot  was  going  through 
nearly  as  many  evolutions  in  order  that  the 
other  plane  might  be  kept  within  the  range 
of  Tommy's  camera. 

Tommy  was  rather  reticent  about  com- 
menting on  his  experiences  in  being  tossed 
about  up  among  the  clouds.  As  a  veteran 
of  this  new  craft  it  had  all  become  rather 
commonplace  to  him. 

Was  he  ever  scared?     Well,  no-o-o-o-o-o. 

"You  see,  you've  got  too  much  to  do 
just  minding  your  camera  to  bother  about 
getting  scared,"  he  explained,  after  some 
moments  of  deep  thought.  "You  just 
leave  all  that  to  the  other  fellow." 

"But  how  does  it  seem — doesn't  it  give 
you  some  awful  throbs  in  the  pit  of  your 
stomach?" 

"We-e-e-1-1,  yes,  maybe,  at  first;  not 
any  more.  I  guess  I'm  sort  of  used  to  it. 
But  I  don't  reckon  any  one  could  work  a 
camera  very  well  while  he  was  being  stunted 
if  he  wasn't  used  to  it,"  he  finally  admitted. 

"You  really  don't  know  which  side  up 
■you  are,  do  you,  while  the  shake-up's  going 
on?"  I  asked,  continuing  my  probe. 

Tommy  thought  again. 

"  N-o-o-o-o-o,  I  reckon  you  don't,"  he 
finally  decided.  After  a  few  more  moments 
of  deep  cogitation  he  suddenly  looked  up. 

"  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is,"  he  said  in  a  tone 
of  one  who  has  at  last  solved  a  difficult 
problem.  "Everything's  sort  of  whirling 
all  around  and  you  don't  try  specially  to 
figure  out  your  bearings,  'cause  there's  no 
use.     Well,  all  at  once  you  come  out  of 


some  sort  of  a  flip-flop,  and  the  earth  and 
sky  have  quit  chasing  each  other  around 
and  you  feel  as  if  you're  sittin'  pretty  again. 
Naturally  you  look  down  and  you  think 
it's  funny  you  can't  see  land — only  blue 
^ky.  Then  you  look  up,  and  right  up  above 
you  there's  the  earth.  And  for  a  minute 
you  wonder  what  the  earth's  doing  up  there 
where  it  oughtn't  to  be.  Then  about  that 
time  your  feet  seem  to  sort  of  rise  up  from 
the  floor  and  you  have  to  push  to  put  'em 
down  again.  And  then  you  know  you're 
upside  down.  That's  all  I  know  about  it. 
You  get  used  to  it,  tho." 

Mr.  Gatchell  experienced  some  of  the 
"milder"  sensations  of  flying  when  the  pic- 
ture called  "Uncle  Sam's  Air  Service"  was 
taken  directly  over  the  Capitol.  He  de- 
scribes them: 

Both  of  our  air-reporters  worked  on  this 
assignment,  and  it  was  my  lot  to  fly  again 
with  "Bee."  Once  more  I  found  myself 
perched  in  the  rear  cockpit  of  a  bomber. 
But  this  time  it  was  a  Martin,  and  the 
Martin,  tho  a  huge  machine,  is  capable  of 
more  dexterous  handling  than  a  Handley- 
Page. 

We  were  flying  around  and  around  over 
the  city,  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  above  the 
flock  of  planes  that  were  playing  about  be- 
neath us,  when,  glancing  up  toward  the  for- 
ward cockpits,  I  saw  Cohen  lean  over  the 
side  and  then  turn  and  nudge  the  pilot,  giv- 
ing him  some  directions  by  gesture.  The 
pilot  responded  by  a  quick  turn  of  the 
steering-wheel,  which  on  that  type  of 
plane  resembles  the  steering-wheel  of  an 
automobile. 

Then  the  horizon  suddenly  began  to  tip 
up. 

Up,  up,  up  it  tipped  until  we  were  banked 
at  about  60  degrees,  as  one  of  the  photo- 
graphs shows.  At  the  same  time  the  earth, 
which  shows  very  little  motion  when  you 
are  riding  on  a  level,  started  to  spin  round 
and  round,  faster  and  faster,  and  as  the 
tipping  and  spinning  increased,  the  earth 
and  sky  commenced  chasing  each  other 
around  in  a  dizzy  helter-skelter.  There 
were  moments  in  which  I  would  catch  my 
breath,  thinking  that  we  were  turning  com- 
pletely over.  Then  we  would  seem  to  be 
righting  again,  and  at  last  these  curious 
sensations  subsided  and  we  were  flying  level 
once  more.  I  learned  afterward  that  we 
had  been  spiraling  down  in  a  maneuver  that 
was  to  bring  us  near  the  planes  below  us. 
During  the  maneuver  a  "still"  camera  man 
who  was  riding  with  me  caught  a  snap  of 
the  men  in  the  front  cockpits  at  a  moment 
when  "Bee"  turned  to  see  how  we  were 
standing  it.  But  when  we  repeated  the  har- 
rowing evolution  a  few  minutes  later  he 
kept  his  camera  going,  and  the  result  was  a 
strange  bit  of  photography,  which,  when  I 
saw  it  on  the  screen  later  on,  took  me  baek 
and  gave  me  a  thrill  all, over  again.  I  can't 
say  that  I  like  being  spiraled  in  a  bomTDer. 
I  kept  thinking,  "If  we  ever  go  into  a  side- 
slip, how  will  this  big  freight  car  ever  right 
herself?  "  It  was  really  quite  a  relief  when 
we  landed. 

Whether  that  was  a  hazardous  bit  of 
maneuvering  or  not  I  can  not  say.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  our  pilot  had  any  idea 
other  than  that  we  would  get  down  all  right, 
but  after  we  landed,  and  I  had  crawled  out 
through  the  door  in  the  bottom  of  the 
fuselage,  I  heard  a  mechanician  who  had 
been  watching  the  flight  from  the  ground 
call  up  to  "Bee"  as  he  was  unfastening  his 
camera:  "Say,  did  you  guys  know  just  how 
close  you  were  to  passing  through  the 
pearly  gates  on  that  trip?" 

Captain  Felix  Steinle,  however,  who  had 
had  charge  of  the  flying  part  of  the  under- 
taking, shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said  that 


almost  anything  could  be  done  with  a 
Martin.  But  as  we  walked  off  the  field, 
and  he  informed  the  ambulance  crew  that 
they  were  through  for  the  day,  he  added: 
"Well,  I'm  glad  we  got  through  without 
an  accident.     We've  been  pretty  lucky." 


I 
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ARMY  CHAPLAINS  WANT  A  SEPARATE 
ORGANIZATION 

T  was  morale  that  won  the  war," 
according  to  Charles  Stelzle,  who 
the  author  of  a  recently  published 
pamphlet  on  the  need  of  a  chaplain's  corps 
in  the  new  American  Army,  "and  the 
finest  morale  has  its  foundations  in 
religion.  The  American  Army  won  largely 
because  it  was  engaged  in  a  great  crusade 
— a  fight  for  democracy,  a  fight  for  the 
very  men  against  whom  it  was  fighting." 
The  chaplains  of  the  Army  were  largely 
responsible  for  the  creation  of  this  kind 
of  morale,  Mr.  Stelzle  believes.  There 
were  more  than  two  thousand  chaplains, 
and  it  was  their  task  to  weld  together  the 
regiments  they  served  by  serving  every 
man  as  an  individual. 

The  chaplain  was  looked  upon  as  a  sort 
of  "handy"  man,  and  many  tasks  that 
were  outside  his  field  of  experience  were 
set  him.  But  he  performed  all  with 
unfailing  cheerfulness.  Mr.  Stelzle  argues 
that  the  Army  chaplain,  if  he  would  be 
successful,  must  be  a  superspecialist,  for 
he  has  to  do  with  the  spiritual  side  of  the 
soldier.  He  urges  that  a  separate  corps 
should  be  established,  presenting  the  fol- 
lowing arguments: 

The  War  Department  does  not  permit 
a  veterinarian  to  direct  an  engineering 
squad,  nor  does  it  allow  an  infantry  officer 
to  tell  the  doctor  what  to  prescribe. 

Why  should  a  line  officer  continue  to 
direct  the  work  of  a  chaplain? 

In  the  medical  corps,  the  dentists  are  set 
to  filling  teeth  and  not  to  loading  cannon. 

Why  should  chaplains  be  appointed  to 
operate  -  post  -  exchanges  —  a  matter  re- 
quiring business  training — instead  of  being 
left  free  to  do  their  work  as  religious 
leaders? 

The  task  of  the  chaplain  is  as  delicate  a 
piece  of  work  as  is  being  done  in  the 
Army  in  any  of  its  departments,  because 
it  deals  principally  with  human  nature — 
with  the  souls  of  men. 

During  the  war  the  morale  of  the  men 
was  fairly  well  sustained  because  they  were 
engaged  in  almost  superhuman  tasks — but 
when  the  war  ended,  there  was  a  distinct 
slump  in  this  respect  because  the  men  no 
longer  had  the  inspiration  and  enthusiasm 
which  came  from  the  performing  of  heroic 
tasks. 

No  government  ever  took  such  pains  to 
see  that  the  physical  and  moral  welfare 
of  its  soldiers  and  sailors  was  safeguarded 
as  did  our  own  in  the  world-war. 

It  welcomed  the  aid  of  the  great  outside 
welfare  and  religious  organizations  in 
cheering  and  comforting  its  men. 

For  the  future,  however,  the  War  De- 
partment seems  to  have  adopted  a  new 
policy.  Apparently  all  welfare  work  is  to 
be  distinctly  an  army  affair. 

Obviously  this  will  mean  that  the  chap- 
lains will  have  even  more  responsibility. 

A  bill,  known  as  the  Capper  bill,  for  the 
establishment    of    a    ehaflains'    corps. 
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The  ABC 


ADDING 


"  Getting  the  total  "  is  a  great 
figure  need  of  business,  consum- 
ing annually  millions — if  not 
billions — of  dollars'  worth  of 
time.  Whatever  the  total — cash 
sales,  charge  sales,  bank  de- 
posits, ledger-columns,  payrolls — 
there  is  a  Burroughs  Machine 
built  for  the  job — including  a 
long  line  of  machines  known 
primarily  as  Adding  and  Listing 
Machines. 


BOOK- 
KEEPING 


Another  group  of  figure  opera- 
tions is  that  in  which  many 
figure  facts  are  recorded  on  the 
same  sheet — as  a  ledger  page, 
statement,  stock  record,  control 
sheet,  etc.  Here  again  for  any 
business,  for  any  department, 
for  any  bookkeeping  need  there 
is  a  Burroughs  Bookkeeping 
Machine,  which  prints  the  items 
and  computes  and  prints  the 
balance. 


CALCU- 
LATING 


Any  Burroughs  Machine  can  be 
used  for  multiplication  and 
division  as  well  as  addition  and 
subtraction;  but  the  Burroughs 
Calculator  is  the  one  speediest 
and  most  convenient  machine 
for  all  those  figure  operations 
requiring  no  listing  of  items — 
such  as  checking  an  invoice,  etc. 
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OF  BUSINESS 

in  which  American  business 

men  have  invested  $75,000,000 

in  the  last  five  years 

This  confidence  of  business  in  the  Burroughs  product  is  based 
in  part  on  the  mechanical  excellence  of  that  product.  In  part, 
also,  it  is  based  on  the  world-wide  service  which  goes  with  that 
product — which  follows  it  in  every  daily  operation  and  assures  its 
continued  efficiency. 

But  these  two  factors  are  not  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  an 
investment  on  the  part  of  American  business  men  of  $75,000,000 
in  Burroughs  equipment  during  the  past  five  years.  The  real 
reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  Burroughs  serves  a  vital  and  ever 
present  business  need. 


It  is  today  an  accepted  fact  that 
accurate  accounting  is  in  very  truth 
the  "A  B  C  of  Business  "—the 
corner  stone  of  credit,  of  adminis- 
tration, of  satisfactory  profits. 

The  relation  of  Burroughs  to  this 
great  need  of  the  business  world  is 
fundamental.  William  Seward  Bur- 
roughs was  not  simply  the  inventor 
of  the  Adding  Machine;  he  was  the 
founder  of  a  business  institution  to 
serve  business,  by  mastering  every 
figure  operation  in  all  business  trans- 
actions and  finding  the  most  con- 
venient, speedy  and  economical  way 
of  reducing  every  one  of  those  opera- 
tions to  automatic  accuracy. 

This  covers  the  needs  of  the  biggest 
as  well  as  the  smallest  business.  It 
embraces  all  three  great  groups  of 
figure  operations :  Adding,  Book- 
keeping and  Calculating.  The  re- 
tailer's sales  slip,  the  bank's  ledger, 
the  merchant's  statement  and  the 
jobber's  invoice  are  alike  provided  for. 


It  is  a  fundamental  Burroughs 
service  and  obligation  to  business  to 
devise  newer  and  better  machinery, 
to  help  the  user  keep  that  machinery 
in  effective  operation,  and  to  engineer 
it  properly  into  the  peculiar  needs  of 
each  business. 

No  lesser  ideal  could  give  this 
result — to  devise,  recommend,  and 
install  the  one  machine  best  suited 
to  a  single  business  requirement,  needs 
the  broadest  experience  with  all  busi- 
ness operations,  and  with  all  figuring 
machine  principles. 

With  that  background  every  new 
idea  is  tested  in  the  cold  light  of 
practical  experience.  It  must  prove 
that  it  will  work  and  stand  up  to 
the  job  before  it  can  join  the  ever- 
increasing  [company  of  Burroughs 
machines.  It  is  precisely  because 
Burroughs  has  been  dealing  with  all 
figure  problems  for  thirty  years,  that 
its  judgment  in  regard  to  any  one 
specific  problem  is  reliable. 


Adding— -Bookkeeping- Calculating  ^^  Machines 
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— the  complete  line  of 
building  materials  made 
from  Asphalt,  Asbestos, 
Magnesia  and  felt. 

DURING  the  46  years  that  Carey 
Asphalt  Asbestos  Roofings  have 
been  making  a  success  Carey 
scientists  have  developed  scores  of  other 
superior  building  materials  from  the  three 
wonderful  minerals  for  which  Carey  Com- 
pany is  headquarters. 

From  Asphalt — Nature's  best  water- 
proofing mineral — they  have  developed 
Carey  Built-up  Roofings,  Roll  Roofings, 
Asfaltslate  Shingles,  Elastite  Paving  Joint, 
Ezola  Floor  Covering,  Damp-proofing 
Compound,  Water-proof  Wallboard,  Roof- 
ing Paints  and  Pitch. 

From  Asbestos — the  fire-proof,  fibrous 
rock — they  have  developed  fire-prevention 
and  insulating  materials.  Pipe  and  Boiler 
Coverings,  Asbestos  Fabrics,  Papers, 
Boards,  Roofings  and  Roof  Coating. 

From  Magnesia — they  have  developed 
Carey  85%  Magnesia  Pipe  and  Boiler 
Coverings  and  Cements. 

The  Philip  Carey  Company,  through 
dealers  and  through  the  distributors 
listed,  can  supply  you  with  the  BEST 
of  everything  that  builders  need — and 
that  can  be  made  from — 

BESTOS 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  COMPANY 


501-521  Wayne  Avenue 


Lockland,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Atlanta R.    O.    Campbell    Coal  Co. 

Baltimore The    Philip    Carey  Co. 

Birmingham VounR  &  Vann  Supply  Co. 

Boston The   Philip   Carey  Co. 

Buffalo The    ("arey  Co. 

Charlotte Charlotte    Supply  Co. 

Chattanooga James  Supijly  Co. 

Chicago The    Philip   (^arey  Co. 

Cincinnati The    Breese    Bros.  Co. 

Cincinnati R.    E.    Kramig    &  Co. 

Cleveland The     C:arcy  Co. 

Dallas BriKgs-Weaver    Machinery  C^o. 

Dallas Pittsburfjh     Plate    Glass  Co. 

Denver H.    W.     Moore    &  ("o. 

Detroit Th<'  Carey  Co. 

Havana Tin-    Kdmah  Co. 

Houston PittsburKh  Pliitc  (ilass  Co. 

Jacksonville Cami-ron  &  Barkley  Co. 

Kansas  City The    Philip    Carey  Co. 

Knoxville W.  W.  Woodruff  Hardware  C^o. 

Little  Rock I-'isher  Cement  &  RoofinK  ('(>. 

Los  Angeles Warren  &    Bailey  (.'.<>. 

Louisville R.    B.   Tyler  Co. 

M<-mphis Fisher  Lime  &  ("ement  Co. 

Minneapolis W.   S.    Nott  Co. 

Miami,  Kla Cameron  &  Barkley  Co. 


Montreal Wm.  Rutherford  &  Sons  Co.,  Ltd. 

Nashville T.    L.    Herbert   &  Sons 

New  Orleans Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co. 

New  Orleans Woodward,  Wight  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

New   York Robert   A.    Keasbey  Co. 

New    York    (Export) The    Kelric  Co. 

New  York The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Omaha National  Supply  Co. 

I'hiladelphia American    Insulation  Co. 

Pittsburgh American  Insulation  Co. 

Pittsburgh The   Philip  Carey  Co. 

Portland,  Oregon.  .  Pacific  Aslx-stos  &  Supply  Co. 

St.   Louis The   Pliilii)  Carey  Co. 

Salt   Lake   City Galigliir    Mach'ry  Co. 

San  Antonio Pittsburgh  Plate  (Ilass  Co. 

San  Francisco.  .Western  .\sbest()s  Magnesia  Co. 

Seattle Savage,   Scofield  Co. 

Sixjkane Nott-Atwater  Co. 

Tacoma Savage,   Scofield  Co. 

Tampa Cameron  &   Barkley  Co. 

Toledo The     Carey  Co. 

Toronto The    Philip   Carey  Co. 

Vancouver Taylor  Engineering  Co..  Ltd. 

Washington Asbestos    Covering  Co. 

Winnipeg.  .  Building  Products  &  ("oal  C^o.,  Ltd. 
Wheeling The    Philip   Carey  Co. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


now  in  Congress.  It  has  the  indorsement 
of  the  leading  national  religious  bodies. 
We  are  told  that — 

The  corps  will  provide  what  is  needed  so 
much  among  the  ehaplains^organization. 

This  is  just  plain  business  sense — to 
say  nothing  about  eflBciency.  If  the 
bill  becomes  a  law,  each  chaplain  will  have 
the  benefit  of  centralized  control  and 
coordination. 

In  the  selection  of  the  chaplains,  per- 
sonality must  count  very  largely,  and 
those  who  will  be  authorized  to  select 
chaplains  understand  what  are  the  essen- 
tials for  success  more  than  a  regimental  offi- 
cer or  a  civil-service  examiner  possibly  can. 

Of  course  the  rules  laid  down  for  the 
selection  of  chaplains  will  be  rigid  and  ex- 
plicit and  the  examinations  wiU  be  stand- 
ardized and  based  upon  sound  principles. 

The  chaplains  of  the  corps  will  be  called 
together  for  the  discussion  of  the  best 
methods  of  work. 

There  will  be  developed  among  them  an 
esprit  de  corps  which  has  never  before 
existed  among  the  chaplains  in  the  Army. 

A  chaplains'  corps  would  provide  proper 
assignment  of  chaplains  with  regard  to 
the  predominant  religion  of  the  regiment 
and  other  units. 

If  this  were  the  case,  it  would  not  happen 
that  a  Protestant  chaplain  would  be  as- 
signed to  a  regiment  with  only  a  handful  of 
Protestants,  or  a  Jewish  chaplain  to  a  unit 
in  which  there  were  practically  none  of  his 
faith.  Under  the  old  system,  situations 
such  as  these  could  easily  occur. 

A  chaplains'  corps  would  provide  for  the 
proper  training  of  men  entering  the  service 
in  a  school  having  the  indorsement  of 
leaders  of  religious  life  in  America. 

A  chaplains'  corps  would  bring  about 
the  development  of  the  chaplains'  service 
so  as  to  prevent  overlapping  and  working 
at  cross-purposes  and  would  see  to  it  that 
there  were  no  neglected  areas — that  every 
man  in  the  Army  had  the  benefit  of  the 
chaplains'  service. 

In  the  Canadian  and  in  the  British 
service,  with  a  smaller  permanent  chaplain 
personnel  than  now  authorized  by  law  for 
our  Army,  the  Chaplain-General  has  the 
rank  of  major-general.  There  were,  during 
the  war,  in  the  British  service,  one  chaplain- 
general  with  the  rank  of  major-general; 
one  assistant  chaplain-general  with  the 
rank  of  major-general;  one  principal  cliap- 
lain-general  with  the  rank  of  major-general, 
and  six  principal  chaplains  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general. 

If  the  United  States  Army  is  to  develop 
and  hold  the  type  of  men  needed  for  the 
chaplaincy  in  the  now  army,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  establish  suitable  grades. 

According  to  the  bill  now  before  Con- 
gress, chaplains  shall  have  rank,  pay,  and 
aUowam^es  as  follows:  "Five  per  cent,  shall 
have  the  rank,  pay,  and  allowances  of 
colonel;  10  per  cent.,  the  rank,  pay,  and 
allowances  of  lieutenant-colonel;  15  per 
cent.,  the  rank,  pay,  and  allowances  of 
major;  4r)  per  cent.,  the  r.ink,  pay,  and 
allowances  of  captain;  and  25  per  cent.,  the 
rank,  pay,  and  allowances  of  first-lieutenant. 


Intellectual  Stratagem.—"  Aren't  you 
preparing  some  big  speeches?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Senator  Sorghum.  "  I 
am  going  to  keep  silence  for  a  while  and 
give  my  constituents  the  impression  that 
I  am  thinking  hard." — Washington  Star. 
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THE  FRENCH  IN  AMERICA 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

fifty-six  pulpwood  organizations  in  Canada 
in  1917,  twenty-five  were  in  the  province 
of  Quebec,  which  produces  one-half  of  the 
total  of  2,000,000  cords. 

Lumber  cut  by  provinces,  1917: 

Ontario $25,000,000 

British  Columbia 22,000,000 

Quebec 17,000,000 

Timber-lands  owned  by  provinces: 

Quebec 9,863,000  acres 

Ontario 3,917,000      " 

New  Brunswick 2,708,000      " 

British  Columbia 1,549,000     " 

The  French-Canadian  is  an  expert  river- 
driver. 

In  manufacturing  they  have  not  made 
a  great  deal  of  progress,  altho  they  have 
done  well  in  dairy  production,  such  as  the 
making  of  butter  and  cheese.  The  cottoa 
industry  of  Canada  is  also  located  largely 
in  the  French  districts,  and  most  of  the 
employees  are  French-Canadians.  The 
directors  of  the  cotton  industry  and  of 
other  large  industries  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  are  for  the  most  part  English- 
speaking  Canadians,  altho  the  French- 
Canadian  does  well  in  finance  and  whole- 
saling. Some  of  the  finest  financiers  of 
Montreal  have  been  French-Canadians.  In 
politics  and  law  they  have  had  many  stars. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
English-speaking  orators  in  Canada  have 
been  men  whose  mother-tongue  was  French. 
Their  colleges  adhere  more  closely  to  the 
old  classical  education  than  do  the  English- 
Canadian  colleges.  The  French-Canadian, 
says  a  sympathetic  and  competent  Can- 
adian authority,  is  an  industrious  and  pro- 
ductive citizen.  He,  perhaps,  lacks  the 
desire  and  the  ability  to  take  part  in  the 
great  industrial  undertakings,  but  he  has 
other  qualities  which  more  than  make  up 
or  that  lack. 


CLEAN  COAL— We  have  only  to  ex- 
amine the  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey 
to  see  why  coal  comes  to  us  with  varying 
percentages  of  ash  and  other  impurities. 
Says  Power  Plant  Engineering   (Chicago): 

"Here  we  will  find  veins  of  excellent 
coal  streaked  with  layers,  ranging  in  thick- 
ness from  the  fraction  of  an  inch  to  several 
inches,  of  bone,  slate,  shale,  or  sulfur  com- 
pounds. These  impurities  result  in  ash 
or  clinker  in  the  boiler  furnace  and  when 
the  percentage  of  sulfur  is  excessive  it 
causes  rapid  corrosion  of  all  metals  coming 
in  contact  with  the  gases  of  combustion. 
While  the  engineer  has  always  recognized 
the  value  of  clean  coal  for  his  furnaces, 
it  was  not  until  the  coal  shortage  of  two 
years  ago  that  he  appreciated  the  condi- 
tion in  which  the  coal  comes  to  the  mouth 
of  the  mine.  At  that  time,  many  car- 
loads of  coal  were  rejected  because  of  the 
great  percentage  of  slate  and  stone  which 
it  contained.  While  the  average  per- 
centage of  unavoidable  ash  in  bituminous 
coal  mined  throughout  the  country  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  ten,  many  complaints 
were  investigated  where  the  amount,  of 
ash  was  above  30  per  cent.  These  con- 
ditions brought  about  a  more  thorough 
study  of  coal-washing  and  cleansing  proc- 
esses and  to-day  the  largest  and  best- 
equipped*  mines  are  prepared  to  deliver 
cleaner  and  better  coal  than  ever  before. 
The  concentrating  table  method  of  purifi- 
cation is  among  the  latest  developments 
m  the  field  of  coal-mining,  altho  it  has 
been  used  extensively  in  metal  mining." 


"Descending  the  broad  hall  stair. 

Grave  Alice,  and  laughing  Allegra, 
And  Edith  with  golden  hair." 


—THE     CHILDREN'S     HOUR 


Where  but  in  a  home  of  your  own  will  you 
find  opportunity  for  whole-souled,  free,  joy" 
ous  family  life?  Where  else  can  your  children 
grow  up  amid  the  surroundings  that  develop 
character  and  love  of  family?  Nowhere!  So 
then,  own  your  own  home  and  own  it  now. 

Arkansas 
Soft  Pine 

puts  that  home  within  your  reach  at  mini- 
mum cost.  It  is  the  ideal  economic  building 
material.  As  interior  trim  it  is  perfed:  for 
stains  or  white  enamel.  Our  book  tells  why 
and  shows  eighteen  fascinating  home  designs 
that  will  delight  your  eye.  Write. 

Aransas  Soft  Pine  Is  Trade  Marked  and  Sold  East  of  the  Rockies 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  Bureau 

22 1  Boyle  Building 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
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l/erhca/ Drive  fo  Doub/e  Seamer 
I  Driven  Pulley  16  ~x  4 

I  Shaft  Centers  7-9" 


Mule  Drive 

'^o.—a-r- 


n40RPM 


-2  /a/ers   on  Vert 

3t>aft 
Idler  Faces    6~ 


fS\-^  '3C,^C 


0-3    croc 


-  Vertical  Drive  <^'  ^pl^  Klingtite 

to  Blanc/jer 
4'  4"  Shaft  Centers 
Driven  Pultey  2.4-' x  5" 


7i   H  P 
1725  RRt-f 


—vert/ CO  I  Drives  fo 
Picking  Tobies 

Driven  Pulleys      ,  r-n  , 
:6"  X  3"  >J         '" 

Shaft  Centers    <  i  TT 

5--Z'  il  i  § 

jCk       CtoC  14'' 1 1"  «j 


^   -^  .T 


6  "2. ply  CanninQ     \fy\Comeyo 


6  2 ply      \(-^\Can.Cor>v 


fioppers 


CtoC  lO-i 


:3piy     /fl/nati'-e 


t^/5" — H  K — 


C  to  C  4-11" 


Speed     /730R..PM. 
/O  fi.  P. 


Vert  Drive  to  — 

iVasher 
Cto  C    4-lf 


S  4piv  Klingtite 


FfH    CtoC   13  '-  4' 

/i3^       j/^^^  2?/-/Ve  to  Cleanet^ —  20\ 
■I   5^  CtoC    e-4'         _,  ' 

\"r3'4ply  Glide    '      C 

4'4ply  K/ingtife-^   1I'5|H 
34^        CtoC    /s'-5"  i! 


4."  4 ply   Klingtite 


■a-  4p/y  K/mgrite 


SKETCH   SHOWING  '   1  ctoc     2.0    e" 

GOODVEAR     BELTS 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  DRIVES,  ^^^'^ply  Kiingtite 

FORT  ATKINSON  CANNING  CO.  O     ^../c./  Drive  a 


i«-/5^ 


-C'  ^piv  Glide 


JEFFER SON,  WIS . 


Vertical  Drive    to    Oradec    2^2^  f^/oor 
Driven  Puttey    I6"  x  4"      CtoCShaPts    9-8" 


CctoC3-Q' 


An  Idea,  Our  Good  Name — and  the  G.T.M. 


They  had  never  used  a  Goodyear  Belt,  Their 
experience  with  the  behing  they  had  in  their  parent 
plant  had  been  generally  satisfactory.  But  the  Fort 
Atkinson  Canning  Company  did  know  Goodyear 
reputation  for  quality — knew  it  by  the  w^illing  testi- 
mony and  the  demonstrated  experience  of  other 
concerns  the  country  over  who  w^ere  reporting 
notable  successes  with  Goodyear  Belts  on  every 
kind  and  condition  of  drive. 

And  the  plant  analysis  idea  proposed  by  theG.T.M. 
— Goodyear  Technical  Man — struck  them  as  the 
logical  way  to  insure  the  right  belt  for  every  duty. 
They  had  opportunity  to  test  the  principle  of  it 
thoroughly  in  a  study  of  their  new  plant's  belting 
requirements.    They  had  the  G.T.M.  make  the  study. 

So  they  specified  100%  Goodyear  equipment  — 

transmission  belts,  conveyor  belts,  steam  hose,  vv^ater 
hose  —  for  their  new^  cannery  at  Jefferson,  Wis.,  all  on 
the  basis  of  the  G.  T.  M.'s  plant  analysis,  and  their 
confidence  in  Goodyear  products. 

The  Jefferson  plant  is  an   efficient  linking  of 

different  transmissions  and  conveyors.  No  one  type 
belt,  however  well  adapted  to  one  form  of  duty, 
could  be  depended  on  to  fulfill  with  equal  capacity 
all  these  varied  demands.  An  expert  analysis  that 
insured  the  full  effectiveness  of  every  drive  in  rela- 
tion to  the  entire  unit  appealed  to  the  superintendent 
as  the  only  right  solution  of  the  power  problem. 

B  ELTI  NC    •    PACKI  NG 


Note  the  belts  specified  to  their  particular  uses:  for 
the  light  drives,  where  the  conditions  are  small  pul- 
leys run  at  high  speed  and  uniform  load,  Goodyear 
Glides;  for  general  transmission  and  moderately 
heavy  duty,  Goodyear  Klingtite  has  been  used. 
Width,  plies  and  type  are  specified  to  the  service 
required.  The  very  natures  of  the  Goodyear  Belts 
employed  meet  the  peculiarities  of  the  situation.  For 
instance,  the  belt  on  the  canning  conveyor,  due  to 
its  particular  construction  of  cover,  fabric  and  friction, 
insures  against  the  action  of  acids  encountered  in  the 
raw  material  it  carries. 

The  unfailing  performance  of  these  Goodyear  Belts 
substantiates  the  plant  analysis  method  of  applying 
belts  to  the  specific  service.  Their  freedom  from 
belt  troubles — no  slipping,  no  stretching  to  an  ap- 
preciable amount,  w^hich  usually  causes  an  interrup- 
tion in  production  in  order  to  "cut  out"  and  take  up 
the  slack — is  their  own  best  service  assurance. 

Both  Goodyear  analysis  and  Goodyear  belts  are 

at  your  service.  The  G.  T.  M.'s  expert  study  of 
a  single  drive  or  a  complete  plant  installation  is 
without  obligation  on  your  part.  For  further  infor- 
mation about  the  Goodyear  plan  of  plant  analysis 
and  the  G.  T.  M.,  write  to  the  Mechanical  Goods 
Dept.  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio. 

HOSE • VALVES 
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EXPLOSIVE  DYES 

THE  manufacture  of  dyes  is  not  by 
any  means  devoid  of  danger.  The 
j  workman  employed  in  a  dye-plant  may 
'  be  burned  by  acids  or  alkalies,  or  poisoned 
or  blinded  by  fumes.  But  the  greatest 
hazard  of  the  dyestuff  industry  is  risk 
'from  explosion.  Dr.  I.  C.  Cone,  of  the 
I  National  Anilin  and  Chemical  Company, 
\  Buffalo,   writing  in    Chemical   and   Metal- 

\  Iwrgical  Engineerivg  (New  York,  January 

fe  -if'  . 

I  7>,  tells  us  that  his  own  plant  from  this 

I  cause  alone  suffered  three  fatalities  in  1918. 
!  These  occurred  in  one  instance  where  a 
'•  quantity    of    explosive    dye    ignited    and 
killed  three  men.    Records  of  the  industry, 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  especially, 
j  have    been    full,    he    says,    of    reports    of 
I  similar  accidents.     Practically  every  dye- 
stuff  company  in  the  country  has  had  more 
!  or  less  experience  of  the  kind.     This  is  a 
!  hazard   which    chemists    and    safety    men 
must  inform  themselves  about  and  guard 
against  more  carefully.     He  goes  on: 

"The  greatest  risks  of  explosions  about 
dyestuff  -  plants  are  three  in  number: 
Explosions  of  dyes  and  intermediates,  ex- 
plosions of  pressure-kettles,  and  explosions 
of  vapors  mixed  with  air. 

"The  type  of  explosion  which  has  caused 
our  greatest  loss  is  the  explosion  of  dyes 
themselves.  We  have  been  prone  to  forget 
that  dyes  are  organic  compounds,  some  of 
them  closely  related  to  explosives.  We 
have  not  accustomed  ourselves  to  consider 
I  each  new  dye  as  a  possible  explosive,  but 
j  have  gone  ahead,  powdering  and  grinding 
I  our  products  in  blissful  ignorance  until  an 
j  accident  has  called  our  attention  to  the 
I  danger.  A  dye  widely  used  for  khaki 
!  shades  on  wool  during  the  war  was  known 
as  chrome  yellow.  This  was  made  in  very 
large  quantities,  dried,  ground,  packed,  and 
shipped.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  single  pro- 
ducer of  this  dye  tested  this  material  for 
its  explosive  properties  before  he  began  to 
produce  it  on  a  commercial  scale,  yet,  as 
I  can  quickly  demonstrate  to  you,  by 
igniting  a  small  portion  of  the  dye  its 
quick-burning  properties  render  it  more 
dangerous  than  many  of  our  violent  ex- 
plosives. It  is  further  doubtful  if  a  single 
producer  of  this  dye  escaped  the  penalties 
of  his  failure  to  test  the  product.  One 
large  producer  informed  me  that  the  total 
profits  from  his  company's  manufacture  of 
this  dye  had  been  lost  through  disastrous 
fires  and  accidents.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  another  widely  used  chrome  dye, 
which  is  frequently  known  as  metachrome 
brown.  This  product  has  been  the  cause  of 
at  least  three  disastrous  explosions  in  differ- 
ent companies  to  my  own  knowledge. 
With  these  experiences  in  mind  we  shall 
be  very  remiss  in  our  duties  if  we  do  not 
examine  every  new  dye  for  its  explosive 

properties 

"Even  after  the  dye  is  given  a  clean 
bill  of  health  by  the  chemist  because  of  its 
composition,  it  would  not  be  remiss  to  have 
the  dye  tested  before  drying  and  powder- 
ing. This  is  a  service  which  the  dye- 
producers  owe  to  their  consumers  as  well 
as  to  their  employees,  for  many  dyes  are 
mixed  in  mills  and  exposed  to  conditions 
which  might  produce  explosions." 


With  this  particular  danger  eliminated, 
the  nc::t  explosion  risk  which  the  chemical 
industry  faces  is  that  due  to  processes 
carried  on  under  high  pressure.  Chemistry 
at  high  pressure,  we  are  told,  has  only 
begun  its  development  in  this  country. 
Processes  normally  considered  inipossible 
are  gradually  being  carried  out  under 
conditions  of  high  pressure  and  Avith  the 
growth  of  American  chemical  industry, 
reactions  of  this  type  will  be  more  and  more 
largely  introducM  into  our  manufacturing 
plants.     To  quote  further: 

"As  they  are  introduced,  the  explosion 
hazard  will  become  greater  and  greater, 
and  the  safety  men  must  cooperate  closely 
with  the  technical  engineers  to  see  that 
every  possible  precaution  is  taken  against 
disastrous  results  to  our  workmen  and  to 
our  plants.  It  has  been  rumored  that 
the  very  important  intermediate,  parani- 
tranilin,  has  been  made  commercially  by 
only  one  process  in  this  country  because 
another  process,  which  offers  many  ad- 
vantages, has  a  great  explosion  risk  con- 
nected with  it  owing  to  very  high  pressure. 
If  the  American  dyestuff  industry  is  to  be 
permanently  successful,  it  must  not  permit 
itself  to  be  restrained  because  of  high- 
pressure  explosion  risks.  The  control  of 
this  risk  is  primarily,  of  course,  a  technical 
engineering  problem,  but  after  the  engi- 
neering layout  is  complete  the  safety  inan 
will  find  his  opportunity  to  provide  such  ap- 
pliances and  such  conditions  as  will  give 
minimum  destruction  to  life  and  property 
in  case  the  engineering  equipment  ever  fails. 

"The  risks  of  explosion  due  to  the  igni- 
tion of  mixtures  and  combustible  vapors 
with  air  are  already  thoroughly  appreci- 
ated by  the  technical  and  safety  n^en.  I 
only  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  which  must  be  followed 
in  safety  precautions  to  avoid  explosions 
of  this  kind.  While  every  effort  to  keep 
flames  away  from  inflammable  mixtures  is 
commendable,  these  precautions  alone 
will  never  entirely  prevent  ignition  of 
explosive  mixtures.  Every  effort  must  be 
concentrated  on  preventing  the  formation 
of  such  mixtures.  Many  disastrous  ex- 
plosions have  occurred  where  every  pre- 
caution has  been  taken  to  avoid  the 
presence  of  all  sources  of  fire.  It  is  never 
possible  to  do  away  entirely  with  the 
chance  formation  of  either  frictional  or 
electrical  sparks.  These  are  apt  to  be 
formed  at  most  unexpected  times,  and  at 
these  times,  if  an  explosive  mixture  of  air 
and  vapor  is  present,  an  unexplained  dis- 
aster results.  One  of  the  most  disastrous 
explosions  I  have  ever  witnessed,  in  which 
a  large  and  well-equipped  plant  was  com- 
pletely destroyed,  was  due  to  a  chance 
frictional  spark. 

"As  an  illustration  of  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  preventing  ignition  by  chance 
sparks  I  will  cite  a  case  of  my  own  obser- 
vation where  a  large  amount  of  toluene 
was  stored  in  a  glass  enameled  steel  tank. 
It  never  occurred  to  the  operators  that  a 
glass  enameled  steel  tank  is  an  ideal 
electrical  condenser.  The  contents  of  the 
tank  were  not  grounded  in  any  way.  A 
leak  of  toluene  from  the  bottom  valve 
soaked  the  floor  under  the  tank;  the  work- 
man, in  attempting  to  repair  this  leak, 
made  connection  between  the  contents  of 
the  tank  and  the  floor  through  a  wire  in 
his  hand ;  the  toluene  on  the  floor  immedi- 
ately became  ignited.  Quick-witted  work- 
men threw  a  few  shovels  of  snow,  which 
happened  to  be  convenient,  over  the  burn 
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ing  toluene  and  succeeded  in  smothering 
the  flame  before  it  ignited  the  tank. 

"For  handling  problems  of  this  kind  the 
safety  engineer  must  have  a  very  clear 
appreciation  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  both  physics  and  chemistry,  and 
must  further  work  in  close  touch  with  the 
technical  men  of  his  own  organization. 
By  such  close  cooperation  and  careful 
study  of  each  accident  that  occurs  it  will 
be  gradually  possible  to  eliminate  the 
explosion  risks  of  our  industry." 

' "1 

TYPEWRITTEN  MAGAZINES 

'T^HE  use  of  typewriting  in  getting  out 
-•-  this  magazine  during  the  printers' 
strike  has  occasioned  wide  comment  and 
discussion,  and  has  induced  M.  W.  Mc- 
Conkey  to  look  up  in  the  records  of  the 
United  States  Patent  Office  similar  devices 
that  have  been  patented  in  the  past.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  Mr.  McConkey  tells 
us,  in  The  Journal  of  the  Patent  Office 
Society  (Washington),  that  the  plan  is 
a  reversion  to  the  original  idea  from 
which  modern  typo -casting  machinery, 
such  as  the  linotype,  has  developed. 
Ottmar  Mergenthaler,  it  appears,  was  first 
interested  in  type-casting  by  being  em- 
ployed by  a  customer  who  wished  to  do 
away  with  typesetting,  by  typewriting  a 
print  to  be  reproduced  by  lithography. 
Mergenthaler  worked  along  this  line  for 
a  while,  then  changing  to  machines  which 
would  impress  type  in  a  plastic  matrix 
for  flighting  stereotype  plates.  Both  these 
proep'^es  being  found  impracticable,  in 
"IS^,^^  conceived  the  idea  of  casting  the 
ii^^  i|tie  by  line.     We  read: 

"Il^view  of  the  many  suggestions  now 
being  put  forth  for  improvements  on  the 
achievement  of  The  Literary  Digest 
by  'justifying'  the  lines  (making  the 
margins  come  out  even),  attention  might 
alsKj  be  called  to  a  patent  granted  March  19, 
1878,  ,to  C.  T.  Moore  for  a  method  of 
justifying  typcAvriting.  Mr.  Moore  pro- 
posed to  type  the  matter  to  be  justified 
on  a  long  continuous  strip  of  paper.  From 
this  the  words  were  to  be  cut  out  and 
pasted  on  a  backing  sheet,  in  such  manner 
as  to  provide  even  margins  at  both  ends 
of  the  lines.  This  sheet  was  to  be  used 
as  a  transfer-sheet,  the  printing  to  be 
transferred  to  a  lithographic  stone  and 
reproduced  by  well-known  lithographic 
methods ,:  tv 

"Among  the  ' pEbtotypographs '  (ma- 
chines which  produce  a  printed  surface  by 
photographing  character  by  '■  character 
or  line  by  line)  are  found  several  patents 
showing  attempts  at  justification  of  the 
lines.  A  patent  granted  December  18, 
1877,  to  Drummond  attained  this  object 
by  printing;  on  rubber  strips,  which  were 
stretched  in  a  frame  so  that  the  lines  of 
printing  on  them  were  justified,  whereupon 
the  whole  was  photographed.  Patent  to 
Wetmore,  granted  May  30,  1905,  attained 
this  object  by  shortening  the  longer  lines 
the  desired  amount,  by  tilting  them  with 
reference  to  the  lens  of  a  camera,  the  titled 
line  appearing,  when  photographed,  shorter 
by  the  desired  amount." 

Other  mechanical  methods  attack  the 
problem  from  different  angles :  copying  over 
the  unjustified  matter,  at  the  same  time 
manually    spacing    the    words    enough    to 
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The  area  of  roofs  yearly  co'vered  with  Certain-teed 
has  for  a  long  time  been  far  greater  than  the  area 
covered  ha  any  other  kind  of  prepared  roofing  in  this 
country.  Its  labor  and  money  saving  Qualities  appeal 
especiallv  this  year  when  roofing  less  modern  than 
Certain-teed  is  unusually  dear.  Certain-ieed  is  made 
in  rolls — the  staple  gray  kind  and  the  mineral- 
surfaced  green  and  red — and  also  in  mirxral-iurfactd 
ihinglti  for  nsidencea. 


CERTAINTY  OF  aUALIT\  AND  GUAR^^fEED   SATI>^x^^  ^  iON  -  CERTAIN  TEED 


PAINT  VARNISH 'ROOFING  8.  RELATED -BUII.DING- PRODUCTS 
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There  are  special  Ceriain-leeJ  Paints  and  Karnio/ies 
for  every  need.  All  are  sold  on  the  Certain-teed 
fair-price  policy  which  means  savings  for  ])ou.  You 
pay  only  a  fair  price  based  on  the  cost  of  producing 
each  particular  kind  and  .hade,  rather  than  to  pay 
the  same  price  for  all  colors,  which  is  the  way  paints 
are  usually  sold. 


CERTAIN  1 X  vj£  \^jjj\JLLLx  AND  GUARANTEED    o^xxorACTION-  Cjc^i^^iAIN-TEED 


THE  price  of  roofing  to  the  user,  generally 
speaking,  is  lower  today  than  it  was  years  ago. 
In  no  case  has  the  price  to  the  ultimate  buyer 
increased  proportionately  with  the  increased  cost 
of  labor  and  materials. 

Prices  to  the  consumer  have  been  held  down,  in 
the  face  of  rising  costs,  because  Certain-teed 
standardized  methods  have  materially  lowered  the 
cost  of  distribution. 

The  extensive  system  of  Certain-teed  warehouses 
and  hundreds  of  distributing  centers  save  much 
in  freight  and  handling  charges. 

Even  more  is  saved  by  the  Certain-teed  policy  of 
doing  away  with  the  special  selling  monopolies 
that  for  many  years  increased  costs  and  stifled 
competition  in  the  paint  and  roofing   industries. 

All  these  Certain-teed  savings  have  been  system- 
atically reflected  in  Certain-teed  price  reductions 
to  the  consumer. 

The  result  is  a  very  moderate  cost  for  a  decidedly 
superior  product. 

Certain' teed  Froaucts  Corporation 

General  Offices,  Saint  Louis 
Offices  and  Warehouses  in  Principal  Cities 


Cettainieed 


PAINT 'VARNISH  ROOFING  a  RELATED-BUILDING- PRODUCTS 
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make  up  the  shortafje.  in  the  line;  saving 
up  the  line  in  what  may  be  called  a  'me- 
chanical memory,'  which  afterward  con- 
trols key-striking  mechanism  to  produce 
the  matter  in  justified  lines;  and  setting 
up  lines  of  type,  justifying  by  wedge- 
spacers  or  otherwise,  and  then  printing, 
line  by  line.     To  quote  the  writer  further: 

"The  most  interesting  of  these  mechani- 
cal devices  are  the  ones  which  have  a  key- 
operating  mechanism  which  is  set  from  a 
keyboard  for  a  whole  line,  and  then  operate 
the  key-striking  and  carriage-spacing  mech- 
anism in  such  manner  as  to  produce  a  line 
of  the  standard  length — what  might  almost 
be  said  to  be  a  mechanical  memory.  In 
June,  1889,  Isaac  Risley  filed  an  applica- 
tion which  .  .  .  used  a  perforated  paper 
strip  as  the  controlling  member  for  the 
key-operating  mechanism.  As  the  opera- 
tor struck  the  keys  of  the  machine,  a  type- 
written copy  of  the  matter  was  produced 
in  the  usual  way,  for  use  as  a  proof,  while 
at  the  same  time  holes  were  punched  in  a 
paper  ribbon,  like  the  roll  of  a  player- 
piano,  to  cover  the  letters  to  be  printed, 
the  spaces  between  the  words,  and  also  the 
width  of  each  character.  This  machine 
printed  the  type  of  variable  widths,  like 
printer's  type  (the  'i'  and  the  '1'  being 
narrower  than  the  'm,'  instead  of  the  same 
width  as  in  typewriter  type),  and  these 
variable  widths  were  added  together  by  the 
machine  to  obtain  the  shortage  of  the  line, 
which  was  divided  equally  among  the 
spaces  between  the  words.  The  paper 
ribbon  passed  further  and  operated  the  key- 
striking  and  carriage-spacing  mechanism, 
the  keys  being  struck  successively,  as  on  a 
typewriter,  but  impressing  the  characters 
in  a  sheet  of  plastic  matrix  material  which 
was  used  as  a  mold  to  produce  a  stereotype 
plate.  Patent  granted  May  30,  1899,  to 
Isaac  Risley  and  V.  F.  Lake,  for  an  im- 
provement on  this  device,  utilized  for  the 
controlling  member  a  wheel,  in  which  were 
frictionally  held  a  number  of  pins,  corre- 
sponding to  the  characters  and  their 
widths,  and  the  spaces  between  words, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  holes  in  the  paper 
ribbon.  The  operator  worked  continu- 
ously, after  setting  the  machine,  as  the 
latter  automatically  closed  the  lines,  justi- 
fied them,  and  arranged  the  matter  in  a 
justified  column.  A  number  of  other 
patents  along  this  line  .  .  .  make  up  a 
highly  ingenious  group  of  machines  which 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  successful  com- 
mercially. One  great  difficulty  with  these 
machines  seems  to  have  been  that  they 
proposed  to  impress  characters  in  a  plastic 
matrix,  for  use  in  casting  a  sten^otype  plate, 
and  great  difficulty  was  found  in  pnv 
venting  the  impression  of  each  character 
from  marring  fh(!  imjjressions  already 
made.  l'('rluii)S  as  typewriting-machines, 
to  produce  justifi(!d  typewriting  for  futuns 
issues  of  Thk  I^itkuahy  DniEKT,  th(*y 
might  b(!  found  more  i)ractical. 

"The  machines  which  are  intcsnded  to 
I)rint  justified  matter  line  by  line  are  very 
largely  modificalions  of  the  various  well- 
known  forms  of  tyjK'-casting  apparatus, 
such  as  the  linotype,  to  pennit  the  niachin(! 
to  print  the  lin<!  of  characters  instead  of 
casting  a  lim;  of  tyjK)  from  tluan.  .  .  . 
No  reason  is  apparent  why  such  machincss 
should  not  be  entirely  succ<^ssful,  and  for 
the  i)urpos<!  of  producing  copy  to  Ix!  re- 
produced by  photochemical  methods  they 


ought  to  do  better  work  than  the  usua^ 
typewriting-machines,  since  they  are 
adapted  to  make  very  black  characters, 
using  printer's  ink  instead  of  a  ribbon. 

"Whether  the  photochemical  methods 
will  supplant  type-casting  to  any  extent 
is  a  question  which  will  interest  all  who 
have  to  do  with  printing.  As  an  emergency 
measure,  they  have  already  proved  practical, 
but  Considerations  of  speed,  ease  of  com- 
position of  the  pages,  cost,  and  quality  of 
product  would  seem  to  argue  against  their 
general  adoption  at  present.  The  Liter- 
ary Digest  reports  that  plates  Jfqp^inting 
can  be  made  in  nine  hours;,;  thi^r' would 
seem  to  bar  the  process  entii%ly  from  the 
newspaper  field,  where  speed,;igi'^ch  a 
prime  requirement.  As  to  domposition, 
it  is  apparent  that  it  is  much  simpler  and 
easier  to  arrange  pages  from  the  type-bars 
produced  by  type-casting  machinery  than 
the  scissors-and-paste  method  of  ar- 
ranging typewritten  matter  on  a  card- 
board backing  ready  to  be  photographed. 
Typists  for  the  new  processes  will  probably 
cost  nearly  if  not  quite  as  much  as  lino- 
type operators,  and  the  subsequent  proc- 
esses of  preparing  printing-plates  from 
the  type-metal  product  are  much  simpler, 
and  for  the  present,  at  least,  cheaper,  than 
the  corresponding  photochemical  processes 
necessary  with  the  typewritten  product. 
Nevertheless,  the  field  offers  possibilities; 
the  great  difficulty  experienced  heretofore 
in  attempting  to  make  stereotype  matrices 
by  such  methods  is  obviated  by  the  use  of 
the  camera;  and  no  insuperable  diffi- 
culties are  seen  in  looking  forward  to  the 
final  success  of  the  methods  as  an  auxiliary 
to  type-casting — altho  it  is  not  believed 
that  they  will  supplant  the  older  method." 


FUEL-WASTE  AND   CONSERVATION 

T  T  OW  can  we  talk  of  conserving  fuel 
■'-  ■*-  when  at  least  half  of  the  total 
available  heat  in  our  fuels  is  allowed  to  go 
to  waste?  Much  of  this  waste  takes  place, 
we  are  told  by  an  editorial  writer  in  Tfie 
Electrical  Review  (Chicago,  January  3),  in 
the  transformation  of  heat  to  electrical 
energy,  and  vice  versa.  Instead  of  selling 
electricity  for  heating  purposes,  the  author 
says,  its  producers  should  sell  the  heat 
directly,  avoiding  the  waste  of  "the  double 
transformation,  and  incidentally  abating 
smoke  and  increasing  their  own  profits. 
Until  this  is  done  he  refuses  to  believe  that 
anything  like  real  conservation  is  possible 
at  central  stations.  Conservation,  he 
asserts,  is  at  best  a  relative  term,  especially 
when  appli(>d  to  fuel.  Central  stations  are 
helping  to  conserve  fuel  in  oiu;  sense,  per- 
haps, because  they  are  able  to  manufacture 
electricity  more  efficiently  than  isolated 
j)lants.     Upon  a  heat-unit  basis,  however, 

tlieir  operation  is  not  <>nicieiit,  and  fud- 
consc^rvation   in    this    connection   becomes 

a  very  relative,  even  an  ironical,  expression. 

He  goes  on: 

"To  permit  production  of  kilowatt-hours 
with  a  lower  consumption  of  heat-units, 
central  stations  are  going  to  higher  steani- 
j)ressures  and  are  operating  at  vacua  within 
a  fraction  of  an  iiieli  of  absolute.  And  the 
need  for  higiier  thermodynamic!  {efficiency  is 
bringing  about  many,Tchang(!S  and  refine- 
ments. Meanwhih^  th<»  ni<>thod  of  j)ro- 
diicing  kilowatt-hours  continues  in  tho 
same  old  way. 
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EYE-STRAIN  AT  THE  MOVIES 

THE  London  County  Council  is  pre- 
paring to  take  action  in  this  matter,  we 
learn  from  an  editorial  note  in  The  Lancet 
(London).  The  Illuminating  Engineering 
Society  have  been  asked  for  advice,  and 
that  body  propose  to  a,ppoint  a  committee 
of  investigation  which  may  include  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  British  Ophthalmolo- 
gists and  of  the  Physiological  Society,  be- 
sides representatives  of  the  cinematograph 
industry.  The  subject  is  not  new,  the 
writer  reminds  us.  In  1917  Dr.  J.  Kerr 
read  a  communication  before  the  Illumi- 
nating Engineering  Society  dealing  with  the 
effect  upon  the  eyes  of  varying  degrees  of 
brightness  and  contrast,  and  made  recom- 
mendations for  the  improvement  of  per- 
formances from  this  point  of  view.  The 
matter,  he  goes  on  to  say,  is  one  of  con- 
siderable urgency,  and  it  behooves  medical 
men  especially  to  have  clear  ideas  on  the 
subject.     We  read: 

'.  "There  is  no  evidence  that  organic 
injury  to  the  visual  apparatus  can  be 
directly  produced  by  these  displays — at 
any  rate,  when  the  eyes  are  healthy.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  they  frequentlj-  induce  a 
high  degree  of  nervous  fatigue.  This 
fatigue  probably  arises  mainly  from  the 
following  causes: 

"1.  Glare — By  glare  is  meant  the  \i\\- 
comfortable  sensation  caused  by  a  brightly 
illuminated  surface  when  the  eyes  are  in  a 
state  of  dark  adaptation.  It  is  con- 
tributed to  largely  by  the  excessivei  dark- 
ness of  the  auditorium,  which  produces  an 
excessive  contrast  with  a  highly  illuminated 
screen.  Especially  trying  are  some  of  the 
program  slides  shown  between  the  films,  in 
which  the  contrast .  between  the  bright 
lettering  and  the  dark  background  is  far 
too  abrupt.  In  this  connection  the  lighting 
arrangements,  not  only  of  the  auditorium 
but  of  the  passages,  require  attention. 

"2.  Flicker — This  is  the  unpleasant 
sensation  caused  by  the  changes  in  the 
moving  films  when  these  are  not  sufficiently 
rapid  to  produce  the  effect  of  continuous 
motion.  The  result  is  the  necessity  for 
continual  rapid  readjustment  of  the  whole 
visual  mechanism  on  the  part  of  the 
spectator.  In  this  respect  much  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  the  film.  Old  or 
damaged  films  are  especially  injurious, 
causing  flashes  of  light,  which  are  extremely 
trying. 

"3.  A  third  cause  of  fatigue  results  from 
the  heavy  demands  made  upon  the  lateral 
muscles  of  the  eye  and  the  nervous  mechan- 
ism by  which  these  are  coordinated  when 
any  swiftly  moving  object  is  fixt  by  a 
stationary  observer,  or  when  an  observer 
who  is  himself  swiftly  moving,  as  in  an 
express-train,  fixes  a  comparatively  near 
object  from  the  cari-iage  window.  In 
either  case,  the  nearer  the  object  to  the 
observer  and  the  swifter  the  motion,  the 
more  work  is  thrown  upon  the  lateral  eye 
muscles.  In  many  films — those  represent- 
ing processions,  for  instance — the  motion 
is  unnaturally  accelerated  to  prevent  bore- 
dom on  the  part  of  the  spectator.  The 
spectator,  however,  if  he  is  sitting  at  all 
near     the    front,     becomes    unpleasantly 
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The  Pgfi^'-Q  makes  my  boiler 
automatic  Avashcr 
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"Downstairs  it  is  merrily  doing  my  big  family  wash.    Handkerchiefs 
blankets,  lace  curtains,  even    sheer   underlhings.     Washing  them 
leaner,  sweeter,  whiter  and  quicker  than  high-priced  macfiinery— 
while  upstairs,  1  do  the  breakfast  things  and  straighten  up.  " 


Put  it  in  your  boiler — then  ordinary  soap  and 
water— then  your  soiled  clothes — and  it  cleanses, 
boils  and  STERILIZES  in  one  operation.  No 
clothes  tearing—  twisting.     No  destructive  rubbing. 

Steaming,  soapy  suds  do  the  work.  They  stay 
steaminK  hot—  continually  circulate  up  the  fun- 
nel— out  through  the  holes — down  through  the 


clothes — pass,  and  pass,  and  PASS,  loosening — 
and  removing^every  particle  of  soil,  grease,  dirt. 
Washes  absolutely  white. 

It  is  the  simplest  thing.  Fits  any  wash  boiler. 
No  moving  parts  whatever — nothing  to  oil — nothing 
to  wear  out  or  get  out  of  order.     Lasts  years. 


$5.00 


RIDS  WASH  DAY 
OF  HARD   WORK 


Let  us  send  the  Percolo  Washer  prepaid  to  your  home  (anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A.)  on  our  iron-clad 
GUARANTEE  of  "Money's  Worth  or  Money  Back."  Use  it  a  month.  Give  it  hard  use.  You 
will  find  it  the  most  thorough,  most  economical  washer  ever — if  not,  send  it  right  back  and  we  will  re- 
f  und  your  money  cheerfully,  paying  charges  both  ways.  The  approval  trial  costs  you  noth- 
Send  for  free  folder — or,  better  still,  order  your  Percolo  TODAY  on  our  thirty-day  trial  offer. 
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ERIE  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Dept.  10  ERIE  PA. 


Do  you  want  to  SELL 
the  Percolo — write  for 
terms. 
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■names  omitted.     ._  . 
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This  could  not  happen 

with  an  IVER  JOHNSON 

A  jolt — an  accidental  discharge — a  fatal  injury. 
Such  accidents  are  impossible  with  the  Iver  Johnson. 
Drop  it,  kick  it,  thump  it,  "Hammer  the  Hammer" — 
it  can't  go  off  accidentally. 

Choice  of  three  grips:  Regular,  Perfect  Rubber,  Western  Walnut. 

Three  Booklets — One  or  All  Free  on  Request 

"A" — Arms;    "B" — Bicycles;    "C" — Motorcycles 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  in  stock  the  particular  model  you  want, 

send  us  his  name  and  address.     We  will  supply  you  through  him. 

IVER  JOHNSON'S  ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS 

295  River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

99  Chanrabers  St.,  New  York  17  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


T 


Iver  Johnson  Single  and  DoubU 
Barrel  Shotguns  combine  accu- 
racy and  dependability. 


Iver  Johnson 
"Superior" 
Roadster  Bicycle. 
$55.  Other  models 
$37-50  to  $65. 

(No  extra  charge  for 
Coaster  Brake.) 
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conscious  of   the  effort   thrown   upon  his 
eye  muscles. 

"It  is  especially  in  children  that  the  bad 
effects  of  cinema-fatigue  from  all  these 
causes  are  apt  to  show  themselves.  De- 
fective ventilation,  when  it  exists,  is  an 
additional  and  i)otent  cause,  and  in  some 
halls  the  irritating  effect  of  an  atmosphere 
thick  with  tobacco-smoke  upon  the  con- 
juneti\"a  is  an  additional  drawback.  The 
displays  are  generally'  far  too  long,  and 
even  for  adults  it  is  more  trying  to  con- 
centrate the  attention  on  any  object  when 
the  retina  is  in  a  state  of  dark  adaptation 
than  when  it  is  adapted  for  light.  In  all 
these  respects  there  is  great  need  for  a 
proper  standard  for  cinema  displays  to  be 
laid  down  by  public  authority.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  matter  Avill  not  be  lost  sight 
of  by  the  London  County  Council  until  this 
has  been  done,  and  that  their  example 
will  be  generally  followed."-^  "^'' 


CUR\TD    SCREENS    FOR   THE   MOVIES 

CONCAVE  screens  for  the  exhibition  of 
moving  pictures,  invented  recently  in 
France,  are  said  to  give  much  more  satis- 
factory- results  than  the  ordinary  flat 
screen.  A  reporter  of  The  Evening  Sun 
(New  Yorkj  gives  the  following  account  of 
a  private  test  of  the  new  screen  before  a 
group  of  about  one  hundred  scientists, 
motion-picture  experts,  and  newspaper 
men.  The  conoave  surface  is  said  to 
eliminate  the  eye-strain  and  distortion, 
especially  for  those  that  sit  near  the  picture 
or  at  the  extreme  sides  of  the  theater 
auditorium.     We  read: 

"The  projection  was  made  at  the  Rivoli 
Theater  and  was  under  the  supervision  of 
the  inventor.  Prof.  J.  Louis  Pech,  head  of 
the  department  of  medicine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montpelier,  France,  and  a  physi- 
cist of  note. 

"Scenes  from'  Everywoman '  were  flashed 
by  the  same  projection  machine  that  is 
used  on  the  flat  screen  and  at  the  same  rate 
of  speed  and  with  the  same  lighting  effects. 
The  screen  has  no  chemical  secrets.  It  is 
merely  a  matter  of  construction.  Professor 
Pech  says  it  takes  into  account  the  shape 
of  the  image  of  the  eye. 

"The  con.scnsus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be 
that  th(;  conoav(!  screen  marked  a  worth- 
while advance  in  the  motion-picture  in- 
dustry. Prof.  John  J.  Furia,  head  of  the 
d(!partment  of  physics  of  Xcw  York 
University,  watch<'d  the  projection  into  the 
screen  from  ev(?ry  aiigh-  and  was  satisfied 
that  the  invention  wouhl  be  of  gniat  benefit. 

"Dr.  Furia,  who  is  also  i)rcsidcnt  of  the 
Industrial  Research  and  Engineering  As- 
sociation and  has  done  considerable  rc;- 
search  and  exjxrimcnting  in  natural  color 
and  sten^oscopic  motion-pictures,  said  after 
the  exhibition: 

"'This  n(;w  srireen  has  a  curvature  sucli 
that  every  point  on  it  is  equidistant  from 
the  projection-machine.  In  the  flat  screen 
no  two  |)arts  an;  efpiiflistant  frotii  Dk; 
projection-machine  and  therefore  distor- 
tion is  produced. 

"'The  curvature  principle  is  the  only 
scientific  principle  upon  which  a  screen 
should  be  built,  because  of  th<!  fact  that  the 
image  given  by   the  projection-ma/diine  is 


not  flat,  but  has  a  curvature  similar  to  that 
in  the  curved  screen. 

"'The  results  from  the  new  screen  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

"'There  is  correct  focus  at  corners  of  the 
screen  which  is  not  secured  by  the  flat 
screen. 

"'There  is  elimination  of  curvature 
distortion.  These  two  improvements  are 
especially  noticeable  from  points  of  the 
theater  close-up  and  off  to  the  sides.  The 
distortion  gives  fatigue  to  the  eye  and 
elimination  of  distortion  and  improper 
focus,  which  is  accomplished  by  the  new 
screen,  prevents  this. 

••"It  is  claimed  by  Professor  P6ch  that 
approaching  figures  in  the  center  of  his 
screen  appear  slightly  stereoscopic,  whereas 
in  the  flat  screen  we  do  not  get  this.  Inci- 
dentally that  is  probably  the  chief  cause 
of  fatigue  in  the  flat  screen.  In  my  opinion 
while  the  fatigue  is  eliminated,  the  stereo- 
scopic effect  (the  so-called  third  diinension 
in  pictures)  is  so  slight  compared  to  that 
obtained  from  artistic  lighting  tliat  it  is 
hardly  worth  taking  into  consideration. 
The  shorter  the  throw  from  the  projection- 
machine  to  the  screen  the  greater  is  the 
superiority  of  this  new  contrivance  over 
the  old  flat  screen,  so  that  small  theaters 
probably  would  profit  more  than  the 
larger.'"       

REFRIGERATION  BY  JOLTING 

A  REVOLUTION  in  the  cooling  of 
freight-cars  and  other  vehicles  carry- 
ing perishable  commodities  has  come 
about  by  the  recent  introduction  of  a 
new  system  of  cooling  by  automatic  circu- 
lation of  brine  throughout  the  carrier.  In 
an  article  contributed  to  The  Scientific 
American  (New  York),  Robert  H.  Moulton 
tells  us  that  the  value  of  the  system  has 
l)een  so  well  demonstrated  by  tests  that 
one  of  the  large  Chicago  packing-houses 
has  adopted  it  as  their  standard  system  of 
transit  refrigeration.  In  the  new  plan,  the 
principle  of  the  thermos-bottle  has  been 
applied  to  the  automatic  brine-circulation 
system  by  heavily  insulating  its  vital 
parts  from  the  rest  of  the  vehicle.  Writes 
Mr.  Moulton: 

"Briefly,  the  system  consists  of  a  tank, 
or  two  tanks  connected  by  a  series  of  pipes 
running  along  the  top  of  the  car,  the  pipes 
only  being  exposed.  In  each  tank,  which 
is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt  to 
form  brine,  is  a  partition  running  length- 
wise of  the  car.  In  one  of  these  j)artitions 
are  four  check-valves  opening  to  the  right, 
and  in  the  other  four  similar  valves  open- 
ing to  the  left.  The  result  is  that  wh(>n  the 
car  in  transit  is  swayed  or  jolted  over  to 
one  side,  the  brine  sloshes  through  to  that 
sid(;;  wh(!n  it  is  jolted  the  other  way,  the 
valves  on  the  first  side  close  while  those  on 
the  oi)i)osito  side  open  and  the  brine  is 
forced  through  the  pipes  on  that  side. 
Thus  there  is  constant  circulation  of  the 
brine  so  long  as  the  car  is  in  motion  and 
this  circulation  absorbs  the  heat-units  from 
l)oth  th(i  car  and  th(5  load.  From  .'i,()00  to 
1,()(K)  i)ounds  of  crusht  ice  and  .salt  are  re- 
el iiired  to  charge  an  ordinary  car,  the 
j)ro portion  of  the  two  materials  depending 
upon  the  temixTature  desinid  in  the 
vehicle,  which,  in  turn,  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  load  being  carried  and 
the  outside  tempcTatun;.  When  the  car 
is  not  in  motion,  and  is  luild  for  short 
jx'riods,  th(!  power  of  the  expanding  brine 
is  utilized  for  its  circulation.     As  the  heat 


units  are  absorbed  the  temperature  of  the 
brine  exposed  in  the  pipes  is  raised  and 
causes  expansion.  Consequently  the  cir- 
culation is  constant  whether  the  car  is  in 
motion  or  not.  For  example,  a  car  of 
frozen  beef  from  Chicago  to  New  York, 
June  25  to  29,  stood  fifty-three  hours  after 
arrival,  with  no  change  in  the  temperature 
at  the  top  of  the  car  and  a  rise  of  only  one 
degree  on  th6  floor. 

"The  construction  of  the  automatic  brine 
circulation  system  is  such  that  it  is  not 
limited  to  refrigerator-cars,  but  may  be 
applied  to;  any  moving  vehicle  such  as 
trucks,  boats,  etc.  Already  the  system 
has  been  installed  by  a  Chicago  ice-cream 
manufacturing  concern  in  a  number  of 
their  large  electric  delivery-trucks.  In 
these  trucks  there  is  but  one  tank  with 
pipes,  through  which  the  brine  circulates 
and  then  returns  to  the  tank.  The  sway- 
ing and  jolting  of  the  trucks  have  the  same 
effect  of  circulating  the  brine  as  in  the 
case  of  railroad-cars. 

"Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of 
refrigerator-cars  equipped  with  this  sys- 
tem is  the  fact  that  they  may  be  changed 
from  refrigerator-  to  heater-cars,  or  vice 
versa,  without  in  any  way  exposing  the 
lading.  The  two  tanks  are  connected  by 
pipes  running  down  the  end  walls  and 
along  the  floor,  under  the  floor-racks. 
When  it  is  desired  to  heat  the  car,  the 
overhead  pipes  are  shut  off.  Water  and 
salt  are  put  into  the  tanks  and  the  solu- 
tion heated  by  steam  from  a  locomotive 
or  any  available  steam  line  to  such  degree 
as  the  character  of  the  load  and  outside 
temperature  conditions  may  require.  The 
swaying  of  the  moving  car  then  circulates 
the  warm  brine  through  the  pipes  under 
the  load  in  the  same  manner  that  the  cold 
brine  circulates  through  the  upper  pipes." 


FIRES  CAUSED  BY  CARELESS  USE 
OF  ELECTRIC  PRESSING -IRONS 

THE  careless  use  of  electric  pressing- 
irons  used  in  private  apartments,  ho- 
tels, tailor-shops,  and  other  places  is  causing 
many  fires  and  costing  underwriting  com- 
panies a  great  deal  of  money,  according  to 
J.  C.  Forsyth,  chief  inspector  of  the  Elec- 
trical Department  of  the  New  York  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters.  He  states  that  in 
1919  there  were  thirty-two  electric  pressing- 
iron  fires,  involving  a  loss  of  $151,368,  of 
which  amount  $110,808  is  directly  charge- 
able to  electric  irons  in  use  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Board's  Electrical  Depart- 
ment. The  pressing-irons  responsible  for 
the  damage  indicted  are  of  standard  makes 
and  not  larger  than  the  five-pound  typo. 
The  Chief  Inspector's  report,  giving  a  list 
of  losses  over  $2,000  for  1919,  appears  in 
The  Eastern  Underwriter  (New  York) : 

"1.  Used  in  loft  building,  total  of  five 
irons,  all  supplied  with  indicating  switches, 
separable  plug,  and  pilot  lights.  The  elec- 
trician had  finished  this  installation  the  day 
of  the  fin;  aiul  it  was  not  turned  over  to  the 
ironers.  Electrierian  did  not  file  applica- 
tion covering  the  al)()V(i  work  until  after  the 
fire.  One  iron  was  Mi  directly  on  bench 
and  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  pilot  lamp. 
Loss,  .$2,840. 

"2.  Used  in  men's-furnishing  store  and 
iron  secured  current  supply  from  existing 
drop-light.  Iron  was  us(>d  to  press  neck- 
ties. Iron  was  left  on  bench  and  two 
sprinkler  heads  operated.     Loss,  $:},r)98. 

"3.  Used  in  bedrooTu  of  furnished-room 
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Its  life  starts  todaj'  -  it  is 

USL  DRY- CHARGED  •• 


W 


HY  penalize  yourself  with  a  "new"  battery  that  is 
really  old?      Why  be  taxed  for  wasted  battery-life 
wasted  before  service  to  you  begins? 

AH  storage  batteries  are  high-strung  and  ambitious. 
Unless  restrained  by  the  new  method  they  are  no  sooner 
born  than  they  begin  to  chafe  inwardly — to  wear  away  their 
vital  elements  in  an  eagerness  to  do  something.  And  this 
wearing  away,  slow  but  sure,  proceeds,  through  the  months 
"on  the  shelf"  at  your  dealer's  or  at  battery  stations. 

That's  the  old  method  of  distribution  to  the  public. 
Regardless  of  the  maker's  best  intent,  the  newest  possible 
battery  you  buy  the  old  way,  may  actually  start  to  work  for 
you  with  an  eighth — possibly  a  half  or  more — of  its  life  done 
for.     Yei  you  pay  for  this  lost  life — this  wasted  serviceability. 

Not  so  with  USL  Dry-Charged  Batteries.  The  USL 
unique  and  exclusive  Dry-Charged,  distribution-method  frees 
batteries  from  all  before-sale  deterioration. 

The  USL  Battery  does  not  leave  the  factory  half  finished 
to  avoid  "wet-shipping."  Everything  needed  to  make  the 
battery  ready  to  work  is  accomplished  at  the  factory,  because 
only  there  can  it  be  done  with  sure  results. 

Then,  the  USL  Battery  is  at  once  drained  of  electrolyte, 
thoroughly  washed,  and  effectually  air-sealed  to  protect  it 


from  self-attrition  and  shipped  to  your  Service  Station. 
While  in  this  condition  it  is  resting,  doing  no  work — using 
up  none  of  its  full  measure  of  battery-life. 

When  you  need  a  new  battery,  your  USL  Service 
Station  restores  the  electrolyte,  gives  the  battery  a  few  hours* 
freshening  charge  and  hands  you  a  new  new  battery  with  a 
full  measure  of  vital  energy  and  life. 

Twenty-five  hundred  USL  Service  Stations  and  dealers 
make  this  direct-to-owner-delivery  of  new  new  batteries  pos- 
sible, both  for  regular  equipment  on  new  cars  and  for  re- 
placements on  old  cars. 

Thus  batteries  are  saved  from  before-service  wear  and 
owners  freed  from  the  money  tax  for  prior-to-purchase  loss  of 
battery-life.  That's  the  exclusive  USL  DRY-CHARGED 
principle. 

(1)  USL  Batteries  are  USL  Dry-Charged. 

(2)  USL    Batteries    have    exclusive    machine-pasted 
plates. 

(3)  USL  Batteries  are  sold  on  a  guaranteed  adjust- 
ment-plan. 

Only  three  of  a  number  of  reasons  why  automobile  owners 
should  have  a  USL. 


U.  S.  Light  &  Heat  Corporation,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


TRAOE 
MARK 


1^13  P  P  Our  50-cent  Battery  Book  that  answers  every  battery  question. 
■*•  *»•■■-'*-<  It's  a  book  Vou  can't  afford  to  be  without  if  you  own  or  drioe 
an  automobile.     It's  free  if  you  mention  the  make  and  model  of  your  car. 

storage 
ba'tieries 
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$  2. BO  p»r  1000 
$  BOO  per  3000 
S  9.00  p«r  6000 
$15  00  per  12000 


sUb«l.No.  72  A,  !■ 
one-foarth  actn&l  itz* 


Fenton  Labels 
and  Seals  Stick 

Use  more  labels  ia  your  business. 
There  are  countless  needs  for  them. 
But  be  sure  you  use  Fenton  Labels. 
They  stick  where  you  stick  them.  All 
of  their  sticking  surface  takes  hold. 
This  stick-ability  is  one  of  the  things 
that  makes  Fenton  Labels  famous. 

Variety    Quality    Adhesiveness 
Full  Value     Quick  Delivery 

Fenton  quality  means  the  best  paper— thebest 
printing  and  color  work  with  the  best  stickins: 
surface.  Fenton  Label  designs  are  number- 
less. Fenton  service  insures  prompt  delivery. 
Fenton  business  policy  includes  the  smallest 
or  largest  order.  Fenton  value  means  the  best 
labels  at  the  lowest  price  consistentwithquality. 

FENTON    SEALS 

They  have  the  lasting  stick-ability  of  Fenton 
Labels.  Printed  on  the  toughest  paper.  A 
thousand  shapes— unlimited  variety— special 
designs  to  order. 

Try  Fenton  labels  and  seals.  Send  us  an 
order.  See  prices  above.  Prices  on  larger 
quantities  on  request.    Write  for  catalog. 

FENTON   LABEL  CO.,  Inc. 

S06-512  Race  Street  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


DATITKITC  Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
rt\t  K,T%  19.  EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION' BLANK.  Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co., 759  Ninth,Washington,  D.  C. 


r^ 


Bottling  and  Pack- 
aging Equipments 


Liquid  and  scmi- 
li()uid  products 
of  all  kinds  are  packaged  quickly 
and  economically  with  Kiefer  Auto- 
matic Equipment. 

Complete  outfits  for  filtering, pump- 
ing, bottling  and  packaging  Pro- 
prietary Medicines,  Pharmaceutical 
Preparations,  Extracts,  Perfumes, 
Jelly,  Jams,  Mustard,  Salad  Dress- 
ing, Syrups,  Lard,  Lard  Substitutes, 
Paints,  Varnishes,  Ointments,  Cold 
Cream,  Oils,  Condensed  Milk,  Soups, 
etc.,  are  supplied. 

We  can  .show  you  the  quickest,  least  ex- 
pensive ways  of  bottling  and  packaRinK  the 
above  products.  Machines  that  euit  your 
product,  containers,  capacity,  and  plant 
conditions,  and  which  give  you  the  desired 
output  at  lowest  cost,  are  furnialied. 

Our  engineers  with  years  of  experience 
work  with  you  in  planning  and  installing 
the  most  economical  a.id  productive  CQuii>- 
ment  and  system. 

We  make    filling  machines,  filters  of  all 
kinds   for   every    purpose,    jar   and    bottle 
rinsers,   belt    and    roller    conveyors,  bronze 
rotary  and  centrifugal  pumps,  etc. 
Write  far  Catalog  D. 

THE  KARL  KIEFER  MACHINE  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  U.  S.  A. 
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house.  Woman  of  house  left  iron  on  dresser. 
Stand  not  in  evidence.  Current  supply 
from  existing  fixture  socket.     Loss,  $5,300. 

"4.  Used  inaloft-building,  current  supply 
from  existing  outlet  and  by  lamp-cord  tied 
to  pipes.  Position  of  stand  could  not  be 
determined.  Two  sprinkler-heads  oper- 
ated.    Loss,  $.3,800. 

"5.  Used  in  a  loft-building  and  has  the 
distinction  of  occurring  during  working 
hours.  Two  irons,  each  supplied  with  in- 
dicating switches,  separable  plugs,  and  pilot 
lights.  Appearance  indicates  that  iron  on 
a  stand  had  been  shoved  along  bench  until 
it  was  in  contact  with  inflammable  dress- 
goods.     Loss,  $10,000. 

"6.  Usedinbedroom  of  apartment-house. 
In  service  all  night  long,  as  an  effort  was 
made  by  tenant  to  locate  a  strange  odor 
w'hen  tenant  went  to  bed.  Following  morn- 
ing upon  opening  door  of  bedroom  a  small 
flame  was  noticed  on  the  ironing-board,  and 
the  person  finding  this  left  all  doors  open  to 
the  street  and  the  flame  followed  to  street- 
hallway.     Loss,  $3,4.57. 

"7.  Used  in  a  loft-building.  Several 
sprinkler-heads  operated.  Plight  irons  pro- 
vided with  indicating  switches,  separable 
plugs,  and  pilot-lights.  Iron  clearly  not  on 
stand.     Loss,  .$30,000. 

"8.  Used  in  a  loft-building.  Four  irons, 
each  provided  with  indicating  switch,  sep- 
arable plugs  and  pilot-lights.  Four  sprin- 
kler-heads operated.  Position  of  iron  could 
not  be  determined.     Loss,  $40, .500. 

"9.  Used  inadressmaking  establishment. 
Current  supply  from  existing  socket,  and 
position  of  iron  could  not  be  determined. 
Loss,  $5,960." 


THE  BIGGEST  OF   TELESCOPES  — At 

the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Astro- 
nomical Society  Professor  Hale  reported 
some  preliminary  results  of  comparativti 
tests  of  the  new  100-inch'  reflector  at 
Mt.  Wilson  and  the  60-inch  reflector  at 
the  same  observatory.  Says  The  Scientific 
American  (New  York): 

"The  superiority  of  the  new  instrument 
is  well  shown  by  the  experience  of  Dr. 
Merrill  in  spectographic  studies  of  stars 
of  Class  Md.,  of  which  about  two 
hundred  brighter  than  the  ninth  magni- 
tude at  maximum  are  known  in  the  lati- 
tudes accessible  to  the  Mt.  Wilson  in- 
struments. For  most  of  these  stars  ex- 
posures of  fiv(!  Incurs  or  more  are  required 
with  the  60-inch  to  yield  a  measurable 
absorption  sj)ectrum.  In  fact,  so  few  can  be 
effectively  observed  for  both  dark  and 
bright  lin«>s  that  it  would  hardly  be  ad- 
visable to  <'nter  upon  an  extensive  study 
of  these  objects  with  the  smaller  telescope. 
The  greater  light-gathering  power  of  the 
lOO-iiicii,  says  I'rofessor  Hale,  makes  such 
a  study  i)erfectly  feasible.  (Jood  photo- 
graphs of  the  ab.sorptiou  spectra  of  .some 
of  them  have  l)een  obtained  with  ex- 
posures of  two  hours  or  less.  Dr.  Sliapley, 
in  studying  star  clusters  with  th<!  lOO-indi, 
finds  a  gain  of  about  one  maguiluih". 
Photographs  of  the  moon  have  not  yet  been 
mad<'  under  ideal  conditions  witli  the  nc^w 
telescope,  but  Professor  Hale  states  that 
the  extraordinary  minute  structure  of  lunar 
details  that  Ik;  has  observed  visually 
with  this  instruineiit  indicate  that  it  is 
exceptionally  wt'U  adapted  for  lunar 
I>hotography." 


HOW  THE  MOSQUITO  KNOCKED  OUT 
GREECE  AND  ROME 

npHE    decadence   of    Greek   civilization' 
-*■   and    the   fall   of   the   Roman   Empire i 
were    caused,     not    by     the    Macedonian' 
conquest    or    the    irruption    of    barbaric . 
hordes,  but  by  the  mosquito.     This  is  the  ■ 
conclusion  drawn  by  authorities  who  have  j 
subjected  both  cases  to  scrupulous  investi-  I 
gat  ion,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  escape 
from  it,  according  to  an  editorial  writer  on  ' 
the  staff  of  Modern    Medicine    (Chicago). 
Particular  reference  is  made  to  a  recent 
memoir    by    W.     H.     S.     Jones,     entitled 
"Malaria,    a    Neglected    Factor    in     the 
History    of     Greece     and     Rome."       The 
Macedonian  conquest  woidd  have  been  in- 
adequate, we  are  told,  to  destroy  Greek 
civilization,  and  the  irruption  of  the  bar- 
barians into  the  Roman  Empire  would  not 
have  occurred  if  the  ground  had  not  been 
prepared;  in  each  case,  by  a  sapping  of  the  : 
resistance  of  the  people  by  generations  of 
malarial  infection.     We  read: 

"For  an  examination  of  the  data  relating 
to  the  source  of  the- original  infection  and  1 
to  the  gradual  spreading  of  malaria,  our  '■ 
readers  are  referred  to  the  fascinating  work 
named.      Our   task   is    to    draw    practical 
lessons  of  present  application.     The  most 
obvious  of  these  lessons  has  already  been 
learned  in  part;    that  is,  that   it  behooves 
us  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  identical  ■ 
enemy  which  caused  the  downfall  of  Rome,  j 
and  to  oust  him  from  his  strongholds.    We  : 
must  undo,  in  short,  a  part  of  the  work  of 
destruction  and  restore  prosperity  to  great 
areas   of    fertile  country    depopulated    by 
the  alliance  of  anopheles  and  Plasmodium,     i 

"The  lesson  has  been  most  thoroughly  > 
taken  to  heart  in  tropical  and  subtropical 
regions,  where  Caucasians  from  non- 
malarial  countries  have  come  into  contact 
with  the  destructive  and  degenerative 
effect  of  malarial  infection.  Next  in  order 
are  such  districts  as  the  lower  Mississippi 
Valley,  where  the  exigencies  of  increased 
production  and  the  growing  recognition  of 
the  economic  losses  entailed  by  neglect  of 
malaria  have  combined  with  the  general 
awakening  of  the  public  conscience  in 
health  matters  to  set  in  motion,  first  ex- 
perimentation with,  and  then  wide  applica- 
tion of  measures  for  malaria  control. 

"The  demonstrated  efficiency  of  these 
measures  and  the  economic  gains  residting 
from  their  application  render  certain  their 
generalization  at  an  early  date  throughout 
the  ituilarial  districts  of  this  country. 

"The  tropical  and  subtropical  countries 
and  the  United  States  may,  therefore,  be 
safely  considered  as  well  on  their  way  to 
freedom  from  malaria,  with  more  or  less 
sjK>ed;  but  the  countries  referred  to  in  the 
comm(^ncement  of  this  arti(!l(>,  regions 
formerly  the  home  of  tlu>  brilliant  Greek 
aiul  the  solid  Konum  civilizations,  are 
equally  capable  of  regeneration.  In  Italy 
this  work  has  already  be(>n  seriously  com- 
menced, while  in  (ireeci^  i)roper  much  has 
been  done.  It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed 
that  the  swamps  of  Macedonia,  due  largely 
to  defon.'station,  will  be  tak(>n  in  hand. 

"In  Asia  Minor  great  valleys  lie  in  the 
gri|)  of  paludisni.  Tiiere  is  here  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  great  work,  at  onc(i  philan- 
thropic and  profitable.  Nor  is  the  task  a 
dilfi(Mdt  one.  Much  of  the  country  has 
now  a  sufficient  poi)ulation  for  cultivation 
on  American  i)rin<;i|)lcs,  that  is,  looking  to 
increase!   of    productivity    per   man   rather 
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Why  worry  about  coal? 
Get  better  results  with 


ti?e    automatic y    oil  fuel 
burner.  Fits  any  furnace 

You  can  end  all  the  work  and  worry  of  your  coal  furnace  if 
you'll  merely  remove  the  grates  and  put  a  Nokol  burner  In. 

Nokol  burns  kerosene  and  better  grades  of  fuel  oil — both 
plentiful  at  all  times.  It  does  coal's  work  simply  and  leaves 
no  ashes,  soot  or  grime  to  make  you  needless  work. 

And  Nokol  "tends  itself."  It  operates  automatically.  A 
living  room  thermostat  regulates  it  to  give  you  any  heat 
you  wish  at  any  hour. 

When  you  don't  need  heat,  the  thermostat  automatically 
shuts  the  fuel  off  and  saves  you  money. 

Nokol  is  on  the  National  Board  of  Underwriters'  list  of 
approved  heating  appliances. 

May'  we  tell  vou  more  about  oil  heating  the  Nokol  way? 
THE   STEAM    CORPORATION 


72    WEST   ADAMS    STREET 


CHICAGO 


<^daptable  to  hot  air, 
hot  water  or  steam 
house-heating  plants 


Protefted  by  Doble-Detroit  Patents 
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FuS 


THE  ONLY  "APPROVED  -  IN  -  ALL  -  CAPACITIES  "  RE- 
NEW  ABLE  FUSE  USING  INEXPENSIVE  BARE  RENEWAL 
LINKS    FOR    RESTORING    A    BLOWN    FUSE    TO    ITS 

ORIGINAL   EFFICIENCY 


^MlMM 


^nimuimnimiiiiiiiin.iiinim 


fi 
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Insist  on  buyintr  renewable  fuses  which  bear  the  label  of  the  Underwriters' 
Laboratories.  Make  sure  that*  the  renewal  links  are  stamped  with  the  inspection 
symbol  "Und.  Lab.   Inspected." 

This  is  your  i)rotection — no  matter  what  voltage  or  amperage — from  0  to  600 
amperes  in  both  250  and  600  volts — be  sure  they  carry  these  marks  of  distinction : 


'-';      ECONOMY" 

',  Rcc.  u.  s.  PAT.  orp. 

RENEWABLE  i;; 

I".  200  AMPS.  250  VOLTS  ::: 


INSPECTED 


:.  CODE  STD.  r. 

''    ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MFC.  CO.    %" 

CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


^^/>ECV^ 


It  is  an  unnecessary  ex|)ense  to  use  an  inner  cartridge  renewal  unit  in  wliicli  tlie  fusible  strip  of  metal 
is  surrounded  with  powdered  filler.  In  that  type  of  fuse  a  fiber  casinjj,  two  metal  caps  and  the  pow- 
dered filler  are  discarded  as  waste  every  time  a  fuse  of  tliis  type  is  removed.  The  Economy  Drop 
Out"  Renewal  Link,  stamped  with  the  Approval"  syml)ol,  instantly  restores  a  blown  Econom.v  Fuse 
to  its  oriffiiial  capacity.      Nothinfj  is  replaced  but  the  link — nothin<»'  discarded  but  the  fuse  metal. 

1<"  con  omy  Renewable  !•  uses  cul  annualoperatiiifj  and  maintenance  costs  80  <  as  compared  with  the  use  of  cm  e- 
lime  fuses.  Economy  Drop  Out' '  Renewal  Links  are  inexpensive  — a  small  sujjply  always  on  hand  makes 
possible  {rreater  efficiency  and  saves  time  and  money  wherever  electrical  circuits  are  used  for  power  or  lijjht. 


It  is  wisicr  than   ever   to  renew  an    I'Uonomy    l''nse.      Unlock  tlie  \\  in;;i'(i  waslier.  replace  llie  blown  link,  re-assi'inble 
the  parts  and  press  home  the  win^^s  of  tlie  washer,  securely  locking  the  renewed  fuse. 

Kconouiy  Fuses   -AriMlOVKI)   IN   ALL  CATACITIKS,  ferrnle  and  knife  blade  types,  are  slocked  and  sold   by  the 
leadin^^  electrical  jobbers  and  dc-ders  of  the  United  Stal<'s  and  Canaila.       Insist  on  Kcononiy  Renewable  Fuses. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MFG.  CO.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Economy  Fuses  also  are  made  in  Canada^  at  Montreal 
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than  per  acre.  This  population  is  at  pres- 
ent obliged  to  live  in  villages,  in  sites 
selected  for  their  elevation,  and,  therefore, 
far  from,  the  best  land,  because  during  the 
malarial  season  it  is  impracticable  to 
spend  the  night  in  the  low  fertile  valleys. 
Moreover,  the  improvement  of  conditions 
would  attract  desirable  peasants  from  other 
less  productive  but  now  healthier  regions. 
No  better  contribution  could  be  made  to 
the  vexed  questions  of  the  Near  East  than 
the  amelioration  of  the  cultivable  area  of 
Asia  Minor." 


FOOD  FROM  MICRO -AGRICULTURE 

WILL  the  agriculture  of  the  future 
be  concerned,  in  its  production  of 
foods,  with  the  microorganisms  rather 
than  with  the  plants  of  garden  or  field? 
A  suggestion  that  this  may  be  the  case 
appears  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry  in  London  by  A. 
Chasten  Chapman.  From  an  abstract  in 
The  Lancet  (London,  November  29)  we 
learn  that  recently  discovered  micro- 
organisms have  the  power  to  build  up  fats 
and  protein  frorn  the  salts  of  ammonium 
in  a  few  hours,  thus  developing  food- 
products  from  inorganic  material  in  far 
less  time  than  it  takes  ordinary  vegetation 
to  do  it.  If  some  process  of  the  kind  can  be 
carried  on  in  a  large  way,  we  have  the  pos- 
sibility of  growing  food  rapidly  and  with- 
out any  direct  use  of  Mother  Earth.  This 
is,  of  course,  not  chemiciil  synthesis;  it  is  a 
vegetative  process  as  a-uly  as  that  of  the 
garden,  but  under  conditions  that  open  up 
a  vast  field  for  speculation.  Of  Mr. 
Chapman's  paper  The  Lancet  says: 

"So  important,  he  thought,  were  the 
developments  in  this  field  that  he  pleaded 
for  the  formation  of  a  national  Institute 
of  Industrial  Microbiology.  When  we 
consider,  he  said,  the  wonderful  synthetic 
processes  accomplished  by  the  leaves  of 
plants  under  the  stimulus  of  light,  the 
formation  of  starch  or  of  protein  in  the 
growing  plant,  the  conversion  of  carbo- 
hydrates into  fat  in  the  animal  organism 
or  by  some  of  the  microscopic  fungi,  or 
any  of  the  numerous  instances  of  enzyme 
action;  and  when  we  compare  the  ease  and 
completeness  with  which  these  complex 
transformations  are  effected  at  ordinary 
temperatures  with  the  clumsy  and  often 
wasteful  syntheses  of  the  organic  labora- 
tory, we  must  realize  how  far  we  are  still 
from  understanding  Nature's  methods,  and 
how  much  we  have  to  learn  before  we  can 
hope  to  imitate  them.  He  quoted  the 
following  remarkable  instance,  among 
many,  of  the  powers  of  synthesis  possest 
by  microorganisms. 

"One  of  the  professors  of  the  Institut  fiir 
Garungsgewerbe  in  Berlin  received  in  1916 
from  a  pupil  stationed  on  the  Eastern 
front  a  small  specimen  of  a  growth  found 
on  the  stumps  of  certain  trees  in  the  dis- 
trict. After  considerable  investigation  it 
was  found  that  the  growth  contained  an 
organism  which  exhibited  some  very  inter- 
esting features.  Thus,  not  only  did  it 
produce  under  certain  conditions  consider- 
able proportions  of  fat,  but  it  also  had  the 
property  of  building  up  crude  protein  from 


ammonium  salts  (without  any  form  of 
organic  nitrogen)  in  the  presence  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  traces  of  compounds  of 
potassium  and  magnesium.  Since,  as 
Mr.  Chapman  points  ou,t,  ammonium  salts 
could  be  obtained  readily  from  the  air, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  carbohydrates  re- 
sulting from  the  acid  hydrolysis  of  wood 
could  be  used  as  a  source  of  carbon  it  was 
clear  that  this  organism  rendered  it  possi- 
ble in  the  short  space  of  thirty-six  hours 
to  build  up  fat  and  protein  from  such  com- 
paratively cheap  raw  materials  as  am- 
monium phosphate  and  the  acid  con- 
version products  of  sawdust. 

"It  is  some  years  ago  now  that  the  late 
Sir  William  Crookes  urged  the  importance 
of  manufacturing  fertilizers  from  the  air 
by  the  formation  of  nitric  acid  and  the 
subsequent  production  of  nitrate.  That 
has  been  accomplished  on  a  commercial 
scale,  and  a  further  step  has  been  the 
synthetic  formation  of  ammonia.  If  now 
our  methods  of  cultivation,  by  the  em- 
ployment of  microorganisms,  prove  feasi- 
ble, the  practise  of  agriculture  may  well 
lie  in  new  directions,  with  the  application 
of  microbiological  methods  taking  a  prom- 
inent place.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  such  methods  will  not  detract  from  the 
esthetic  qualities  of  food,  which  are  of 
well-known  physiological  importance." 


DIAMONDS  BY  DIVING-BELL 

DEEP  in  the  Vaal  River,  in  South 
Africa,  are  diamonds.  To  get  them, 
we  are  told  by  the  writer  of  an  article  in 
The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 
(New  York),  a  device  on  the  diving-bell 
principle  is  to  be  employed,  having  a 
tubular  shaft  and  an  air-lock.  Giving  as  its 
authority  The  South-African  Mining  and 
Engineering  Journal,  the  paper  named 
above  tells  us  that  the  device  is  the  in- 
vention of  Fabian  M.  Cox,  and  that  it 
consists  of  two  pontoons,  rigidly  connected 
by  decks,  between  which  a  roomy  caisson 
or  diving-bell  is  sunk  to  the  river-bed.  A 
tubular  shaft  joins  the  caisson  to  a  chamber 
above  the  water-level,  and  the  whole  is  air- 
locked.  To  keep  the  caisson  submerged,  it 
is  weighted  with  iron  ballast,  and  the  cham- 
ber above  the  water-level  has  a  concentric 
tank  filled  with  water,  which  can  be  ad- 
justed to  carry  the  necessary  weight.  We 
read: 

"Comprest  air  is  forced  into  the  interior 
of  the  upper,  or  air-lock,  chamber,  the  shaft 
and  the  bell,  or  caisson,  and  the  river 
water  being  thus  forced  out  below,  it  is 
possible  to  carry  on  digging  and  loading' 
operations  conveniently.  The  gravel  i.s 
hoisted  up  ^he  shaft  and  delivered  into  a 
chute  which  holds  about  a  ton.  When 
filled,  it  is  discharged  by  a  mechanism 
of  double  doors,  which  prevents  the  escape 
of  comprest  air  from  the  interior  of  th<) 
various  caisson  compartments.  Safety  is 
provided  by  means  of  the  free  commuhica  - 
tion  of  the  bell  with  the  upper  or  air-lock 
chamber  through  the  shaft  and  ladderway 
and  by  an  easily  opened  manhole  above. 

"The  following  notes  are  taken  from  tliC 
provisional  patent  specification:  The  pres- 
ent invention  has  reference  to  caissons  ur 
diving-bells  of  the  air-lock  type,  and  in  th  is 
instance  is  designed  for  the  recovery  of 
gold  or  precious  stones  from  deep  waters. 
The  invention  consists  of  providing  % 
diving-bell  having  a  tubular  shaft  and  aii-- 
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Your    Cigars — Do 

They  Cost  You  Too 

Much? 

We  can  save  you  5  cents  on  every  smoke. 

You  will  smoke  a  two-for-a-quarter  cigar. 

You  have  merely  to  write  us  to  send  you  a 
box  of  cigars  postpaid. 

We  can  save  you  this 
money — it  amounts  to  a 
tidy  sum  in  course  of  a 
year — because  we  are  cigar- 
makers,  selling  to  you  direct, 
cutting  out  jobbing  and 
retail  costs  and  profits. 

Our  El  Nelsor  Cigar  is 
4^  inches  long  precisely. 
Its  filler  is  all  long  Havana 
and  Porto  Rico  tobacco 
blended  with  care.  Its 
wrapper  is  genuine  Sumatra 
leaf. 

Our  customer s — over 
20,000,  secured  during  our 
17  years  in  this  business — 
consider  our  El  Nelsor  the 
equal  of  any  two-for-a- 
quarter  cigar  to  be  had  in 
the  stores. 

It  is  a  cigar  good  enough 
for  us  to  wait  and  let  you 
decide  that  it  is  a  good 
cigar. 

You  write  us.  We  send  you 
a  box  of  50  postpaid.  You 
smoke  ten.  If  in  10  days' 
time,  the  box  doesn't  seem 
worth  sending  us  the  price, 
$3-75.  you  return  the  40 
cigars  unsinoked.  That 
ends  any  obligation  on  your 
part. 

Our  cigars  are  made  not 
only  to  sell,  but  to  stay 
sold. 

In  ordering,  please  use 
your  letterhead  or  give  ref- 
erence, and  tell  us  whether 
you  prefer  mild,  medium 
or  strong  cigars.  That's 
rather  important. 

We  hand  -  make  many 
other  brands  of  cigars  that 
you  can  order  for  trial 
first. 


Send  for  our  catalog 


Shivers' 
El  Nelsor 

EXACT 

SIZE 

AND 
SHAPE 


HERBERT    D.   SHIVERS,   Inc. 

2056  Market  St^  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


"DO-IT- ALL"  TRACTORS  PLOW  ON  THE  LEVEL 
AND  ARE  LEVEL  WHEN  PLOWING 

With  the  "DO-IT-ALL"  tractor  when  one  wheel  is  in  the 
furrow  the  tiactor  is  still  Isvel  owing  to  adjustable  bull 
wheels.  It  means  that  with  this  big  improvement  you 
can  plow  a  straight  furrow.  It  gives  you  better  plowing 
and  also  gives  you  more  power,  as  you  get  traction  on 
both  bull  wheels  on  their  entire  face.  In  addition  to  this 
it  increases  the  life  of  the  tractor  as  each  bull  wheel  does 
its  share  of  carrying  the  load.  It  is  not  all  carried  on  one 
bull  wheel.  The  "DO-IT-ALL"  weighs  900  pounds.  It 
is  24  inches  wide;  it  pulls  a  10  inch  plow.  It  has  6  H.  P. 
on  the  belt;  saws  wood,  pumps  water;  runs  a  48  inch  hay 
mower,  a  riding  lawn  mower,  etc.  There  is  a  big  money 
making  opportunity  for  live  wire  dealers  who  have  an 
organizaiion  to  sell  tractors.  To  the  farmer  it  means  a 
new  world;  it  means  doing  the  work  in  one-tenth  the  time 
and  very  much  better;  it  means  doing  away  with  horses 
on  the  farm,  for  the  "DO-IT-ALL"  is  what  its  name  im- 
plies— a  tractor  that  does  everything  on  the  farm.  There 
is  25  years'  engine  manufacturing  experience  and  3  years' 
tractor  experience  behind  this  tractor  and  it  is  protected 
by  basic  patents.  Ask  for  Catalog  "7."  It  does  not 
place   you   under   obligation. 

CONSOLIDATED  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 

803  FDLTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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lock  with  means  of  quick  vertical  adjust- 
ment through  the  agency  of  solid  and  liquid 
baUast  and  suitable  guiding  frame,  and 
means  of  elevating  minerals  by  (a)  sub- 
merged pump,  or  {b)  suitable  hoist. 

"The  following  is  a  description  of  ap- 
paratus constructed  according  to  this 
invention,  and  in  this  instance  it  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  for  purposes  of  diamond 
recovery:  A  metal  cylinder  or  bell,  having 
a  dome  roof  which  is  surmounted  Avith  a 
tubular  shaft  in  sections  to  suit  the  depth 
of  water  to  be  worked,  is  terminated  by  an 
air-lock  chamber  surrounded  hy  a  water- 
ballast  tank.  The  dome  roof  of  the  bell  is 
provided  with  means  of  securing  and  at  will 
releasing  a  quantity  of  solid  ballast.  The 
tubular  shaft  is  furnished  with  external 
runners,  which  engage  in  rollers  or  guides 
attached  to  the  deck  of  a  pontoon  or  raft, 
which  carries  an  engine,  air  compressor, 
and  centrifugal  pump,  and  possibly  a  plant 
for  the  treatment  of  the  gravel  or  material 
recovered.  The  air-lock  chamber  is  pro- 
vided Avith  the  usual  manhole  door  and 
equalizing  valve,  together  with  an  air-lock 
chute  for  discharging  gravel,  a  special  door 
closing  the  entrance  to  the  tubular  shaft, 
which  latter  is  furnished  with  ladder-rungs 
and  runners  for  skip  way,  operated  by  a 
hoist  fixt  in  the  air-lock.  The  base  of  the 
shaft  where  it  enters  the  bell  is  fitted 
Avith  an  air-tight  door,  which  may  be  used 
when  it  is  necessary  to  lengthen  the  shaft. 
The  bell  is  provided  with  collapsible  seats 
attached  to  the  Avall  for  the  accommodation 
of  workers  during  lifting  operations,  and 
Avith  a  centrifugal  pump  or  hydroejector 
having  a  flexible  suction,  by  means  of 
Avhieh  the  loosened  gravel  is  deposited  in  the 
kibble  or  skip  hoisted  to  the  air-lock  or 
elevated  direct  above  water  level  to  the 
deck  of  the  pontoon. 

"Sufficient  solid  ballast,  partly  to  sub- 
merge the  bell,  is  placed  on  the  dome  roof; 
water  ballast  is  then  pumped  into  the 
tank  surrounding  the  air-lock  in  order  to 
sink  it  and  hold  it  securely  on  the  river-bed 
or  sea-bottom,  and  the  gravel  is  elevated 
to  the  surface  by  pump  or  ejector  direct,  or 
hoisted  to  the  air-lock  and  thence  dis- 
charged through  the  air-lock  chute  pro- 
jecting through  the  Avater-ballast  tank." 


GOVERNMENT  PROTECTION  AGAINST 
WOOD -ALCOHOL 

WOOD-ALCOIIOL  is  "alcohol"  only 
in  a  chemical  sense,  being  a  member 
of  the  alcohol  series  of  Avhich  various 
carbohydrates,  including  ordinary  bees- 
Avax,  are  members.  Nobody  would  think 
of  making  a  drink  out  of  beeswax,  but  if 
tlie  word  "alcohol"  was  part  of  its  popular 
name  there  is  no  telling  what  i)eopIe  might 
do.  Wood-alcohol  is  a  poison,  not  alone 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  assured  that 
ordinary  alcohol  is  "poisonous,"  but  in  the 
more  active  meaning  attached  to  strychnin, 
arsenic,  and  carbolic  acid.  Says  Charles 
Baskervillc,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Occupational  Diseases  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  writing  in  Chemical  and 
Metallurgical  Engineering  (New  York, 
December  17) : 

"Unscrupulous  persons  have  been  selling 
mixtures  containing  wood-alcohol,  as  such, 
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»r  ethyl-alcohol  denatured  with  wood- 
Icohol,  as  beverages.  Cooperation  of  the 
ihemical  profession  is  sought  to  minimize 
his  infraction  of  the  law. 

"  During  the  penumbra  of  prohibition  the 
vord  alcohol  has  exercised  a  weird  and  un- 
ortunate  influence,  oftentimes  through 
ailure  to  appreciate  the  significance  of 
ueh  qualifying  words  as  'wood,'  'methyl,' 
i,nd  '  denatured.'  Numerous  cases  of  blind- 
less  and  even  death  have  resulted  through 
gnorance  or  the  infamy  referred  to.  The 
commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  has  as 
I,  result  issued  the  following  notice  to  col- 
ectors  of  internal  revenue  and  revenue 
Lgents : 

"'Reports  recently  received  in  the 
Bureau  establish  that  completely  denatured 
dcohol  is  being  used  extensively  for  bathing 
i.nd  rubbing  purposes.  This  is  contrary 
.o  the  law  and  regulations,  and  such  uses 
san  not  be  tolerated,  as  the  completely 
lenatured  alcohol  is  highly  injurious 
o  the  skin  and  animal  tissue. 

"'It  is  also  established  that  completely 
lenatured  alcohol  is  being  sold  by  irre- 
iponsible  dealers  under  such  circumstances 
IS  to  assure  them  that  it  is  being  used  for 
)everage  purposes.  Where  it  is  so  used 
or  any  length  of  time  blindness  inevitably 
snsues,  and  the  continued  use  can  only 
•esult  in  death. 

""Collectors  should  use  every  means 'at 
,heir  disposal  to  make  known  to  the  public 
,he  dangers  of  either  external  or  internal 
ises  of  completely  denatured  alcohol. 
iVherever  collectors  or  revenue  agents  in 
!harge  hear  of  a  misuse  of  completely 
lenatured  alcohol,  a  most  thorough  and 
jareful  examination  should  be  made  im- 
nediately  and  all  the  facts  fully  reported 
:o  the  Commissioner  for  the  infliction  upon 
jhe  responsible  parties  of  the  ultimate  pen- 
ilties  provided  by  law. 

"'In  view  of  the  grave  and  extended 
ibuses  of  the  use  of  completely  denatured 
ilcohol  reported,  it  is  deemed  necessary 
to  print  upon  the  labels  affixt  to  wholesale 
md  retail  packages  a  further  and  more 
specific  warning  as  to  its  use  than  is  shown 
3n  the  present  required  label. 

"'In  addition  to  the  present  matter 
an  the  labels  there  will  be  required  on  all 
new  labels  hereafter  the  printing,  in  large 
letters  in  red  ink,  under  the  skull  and 
bones  symbol,  the  word  poison,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  label  there  will  be  printed 
the  following  statement: 

"'Completely  denatured  alcohol  is  a 
violent  poison.  It  can  not  be  applied 
externally  to  human  or  animal  tissue  with- 
out seriously  injurious  results.  It  can 
not  be  taken  internally  without  inducing 
blindness  and  general  physical  decay, 
ultimately  resulting  in  death.' 

"We  chemists  know  that  we  daily  handle 
poisons  of  various  kinds,  many  far  more 
dangerous  than  wood-alcohol,  and  there 
are  comparatively  few  evil  results  from 
their  handling  and  use.  People  do  not 
drink  them.  The  medical  profession  ad- 
ministers daily  to  patients  many  sub- 
stances that  are  poisons  except  in  the 
minute  doses  given.  But  in  the  case  of 
alcohol,  the  'kicker,'  in  drinks  of  quondam 
familiar  kinds,  means  just  that  one  desired 
fluid,  hence  attendant  danger.  We  should 
do  all  in  our  power  to  protect  those  who 
use  and  some  likely  to  abuse  this  im- 
portant chemical  and  thus  incidentally 
avoid  lurid  appeals  with  consequent  ham- 
pering legislation." 
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Violin  Solo,  with 
foghorn  Ajccompaniment 


There's  no  duet  on  the  programme,  but  the 
gentleman  with  the  earnest  cough  is  doing 
his  best  to  add  to  the  range  of  the  concert 
Trombones  could  do  no  more. 


A  public  cougher  is  a  public  nuisance — and 
a  public  menace.  He  has  no  friends,  and 
doesn't  deserve  any.  For  the  cough  betrays 
a  thoughtless  disregard  for  the  health  and 
convenience  of  others.  Coughing  is  unneces- 
sary. Smith  Brothers  S-B  Cough  Drops 
relieve  it.  They  are  a  preventive  of  colds,  as 
they  will  stop  a  cough  and  often  keep  it  from 
developing  into  something  worse. 

Pure.  No  drugs.  Just  enough  charcoal  to 
sweeten  the  stomach. 

One  placed  in  the  mouth  at  bedtime  keeps 
the  breathing  passages  open. 

Drop  that  Cough 

SMITH  BROTHERS  of  Poughkeepsie 

FAMOUS  SINCE  /B4-7 
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THE  MARK' OF 
INDUSTRIAL  SUPREMACY 

EigKt  factories,  cohering  Hundreds  of  acres  ana  employ- 
ing thousands  of  expert  worknxen,  all  dedicated  to  an 
ideal — tke  closest  approach  to  perfection  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Fairbanks-Morse  products.  Thousands  of 
dollars  spent  each  year  in  inspections  of  ra>w  material 
and  finished  product — in  precision  methods  applied  to 
quantity  output.  A  v?orld-wide  distributing  organization 
highly  efficient  in  serA)ing  the  needs  of  modern  indus- 
trial requirements.     These  factors  contribute  to  make 

THIS  FAIRBAKfKS-MORSE 
QUALITY  SEAL 

the  outward  ana  visible  sign  of  the  ideals  for  which 
this  great  organization  stands.  This  pledge  reflects 
an  institutional  promise  supported  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  thousands  of  Fairbanks-Morse  employes  togi^e 
the  industrial  v?orld  products  only  -which  merit  this  mark. 

Our  products  include  oil  engines — Fairbanks  Scales 
— pumps — electric  motors  and  generators — rail'v^aj? 
appliances — farm  machinerp,  such  as  "Z"  engines, 
lighting  plants,  vJater  s;^stems  and  'Windmills. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 
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"SALESMAN'S    FRIGHT"— ITS    HUMOROUS   SIDE,  ITS   CAUSE   AND   CURE 


STAGE  fright  is  pretty  well  understood, 
even  outside  the  theatrical  profession, 
but  there  is  another  kind  of  fright  of  the 
same  psychological  origin  that  is  far  more 
wide-spread  tho  not  so  generally  known.  It 
is  called  salesman's  fright,  and  in  discussing 
it  recently  with  a  group  of  employers  the 
agent  of  a  large  insurance  company  de- 
scribed it  as  the  greatest  problem  with 
which  he  had  to  deal  in  handling  his  men. 

"Every  few  days  I  go  over  each  solici- 
tor's list  of  prospects  with  him,"  he  said, 
"and  he  gets  all  primed  up  and  ready  to 
'go  to  it,'  so  to  speak.  He  appears  ready 
to  tackle  any  one,  but  the  minute  he  gets 
near  the  door  of  a  big  prospect  he  begins  to 
pray  that  his  man  will  be  out." 

Essentially,  this  state  of  mind  may  be 
founded  on  a  dread  of  responsibility,  and 
a  feeling  of  unworthiness,  of  timidity. 
The  seller,  in  order  to  get  keyed  up  to  a 
proper  pitch  to  convince  his  "prospect," 
so  convinces  himself  of  the  responsibility 
and  largeness  of  his  task  that  he  is  afraid 
to  begin  it.  Perhaps  for  days  he  has  been 
under  a  great  nervous  strain,  and,  in  the 
parlance  of  the  athletic  field  which  the 
modern  business  field  somewhat  resembles, 
he  has  "gone  stale."  His  will  is  powerless 
to  coerce  his  overwrought  mind  and  body 
into  doing  what  is  demanded  of  them.  A 
writer  in  Printer's  Ink  discusses  this  whole 
subject  from  a  practical  point  of  view, 
giving  dates  and  cases,  all  Avith  a  view  to 
demonstrating  the  ease  with  which  most 
cases  of  "Salesman's  fright"  may  be 
overcome.     He  writes: 

Selling  fright  can  be  such  a  drag  on  the 
day's  work  that  surely  it  is  worth  while  to 
know  how  some  have  overcome  it. 

Selling  fright  as  discust  here  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  green  man.  The 
veteran  salesman  who  rests  satisfied  with 
a  medium-sized  order,  when  just  a  little 
more  pushing  would  have  secured  him  an 
order  twice  as  large,  is  a  victim  of  selling 
fright  in  its  most  insidious  form.  He  had 
courage  enough  to  call  and  get  a  good 
order — but  not  enough  to  bring  back  what 
his  house  really  deserved. 

Selling  fright  is  usually  due  to  one  or 
two  major  causes.  Tho  first  is  self-con- 
sciousness, timidity,  or  lack  of  proper  self- 
valuation.  Tho  other  cause  is  lack  of 
familiarity  with  the  goods  to  be  sold. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  sell- 
ing fright  is  the  exp(!ctation  or  knowledge 
that  the  customer  has  a  definite  and  strong 
objection  which  he  will  bring  up  at  some 
point  in  the  interview.  Right  h(;re,  many 
salesmen  use  the  wrong  tactics.  They  try 
to  frame  the  interview  so  that  the  cus- 
tomer will  g<!t  no  chance  to  voic(f  his  objec- 
tion. This  shows  plainly  enough  that  tho 
salesman  has  selling  fright.  And  liis  fright 
causes  liirn  to  make  a  s<!rious  mistake. 

A  salesman  whose  income  ran  into  five 
figures  told  me  how  ho  overcame  this  form 


of  selling  fright.  One  day  he  suddenly 
realized  how  this  kind  of  stalling  interfered 
with  his  selling.  He  decided  to  take  the 
bull  by  the  horns.  His  method  went  to 
the  extreme.  He  had  found  that  price 
often  loomed  big  in  the  prospective  cus- 
tomer's mind.  He  picked  out  a  man  to 
whom  he  thought  his  price  would  be  a 
hurdle.  Sitting  in  the  objector's  office,  he 
began :  "I  dropt  in  to  see  you  about  taking 
on  our  line."  Here  he  paused  for  an  in- 
stant and  eyed  the  victim  speculatively. 
"But,  of  course,  it  will  cost  you  a  lot  of 
money!" 

The  prospect  blinked  a  little,  and  then 
began  to  get  red.  "Well,"  was  the  reply, 
"What  of  it?  Don't  you  think  I  have  the 
'lot  of  money'?" 

Thereafter  the  salesman  stopt  pussy- 
footing on  buyers'  objections.  By  taking 
hold  of  them  right  at  the  start,  he  has 
found  that  generally  the  objection  very 
shortly  vanishes  in  thin  air. 

Selling  fright  often  attaches  to  a  buyer 
the  wrong  kind  of  a  reputation.  One  case 
in  point  will  illustrate  a  common  experi- 
ence. A  Western  buyer  had  the  reputation 
of  wanting  to  buy  only  in  small  quantities. 
A  salesman  coming  for  the  first  time  into 
that  territory  had  convinced  himself  that 
this  customer  would  be  better  served  if  he 
would  buy  several  times  his  usual  quota  of 
a'  certain  kind  of  goods.  The  salesman  ex- 
prest  his  belief  to  some  brother  salesman. 
They  laughed  at  him.  He  landed  in  the 
big  man's  office.  The  big  man  looked 
rather  bored.     The  salesman  began,  "Mr 

S ,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  buying 

$50,000  worth  of  our  goods  in  one  ship- 
ment!" 

The  big  man  leaned  forward  with  spark- 
ling eyes.  He  smashed  his  fist  upon  the 
table.  "Good!"  he  said,  "That  sounds 
like  real  business."  Then  confidentially, 
"Say,  d'ye  know — I  get  tired  of  folks  run- 
ning in  to  see  me  all  day  long  about  two 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  this  and  one 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  that!" 

The  writer  cites  the  case  of  a  salesman 
who  gave  a  lesson  to  the  "little-order" 
fellows.  On  taking  on  a  new  territory  he 
found  that  buyers  commonly  preferred  to 
buy  from  a  factory  near  by  such  goods  as 
he  was  selling,  and  so: 

He  decided  to  open  his  talk  in  this  fash- 
ion: 

"Mr.  Smith,  if  distance  is  no  barrier  to 
you,  I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  about  taking 
on  our  line." 

More  commonly  than  not,  the  answer 
came,  "Oh,  I  don't  know  why  a  few  extra 
miles  should  stand  in  the  way  of  our  doing 
business  together." 

Several  illustrations  of  this  kind  are 
given  because  they  illustrate  two  impor- 
tant points.  One  is  that  the  more  the  sales- 
man tri(!S  to  dodge  an  objection,  the  more 
afraid  he  becomes  that  he  may  not  b(!  alile 
to  meet  il  at  all.  Tlu:  oilier  j)()itit  is  that 
the  salesman's  willingness  to  handle  an 
objection  immediately  and  courag(>ously 
mak(!S  the  buyer  feel  that  the  objection 
isn't  a  very  real  one  after  all. 

Selling  fright  can  often  be  fought  right 


across  its  Hindenburg  line  by  taking  drastic 
measures.  A  salesman  had  called  repeat- 
edly, but  without  results,  on  one  of  the 
hardest  buyers  in  a  certain  S.tate.  On  a 
pleasant  spring  day  he  called  again.  He 
was  told  that  his  man  had  taken  the  day 
off  to  get  his  garden  under  way.  The  sales- 
man secured  the  buyer's  home  address. 
Arriving  there,  he  removed,  his  coat  and 
hat,  placed  them  on  the  lawn  in  front,  and 
sauntered  out  back  of  the  house. 

The  buyer  eyed  the  salesman  in  amaze- 
ment.    The  salesman  began,  "I  called  at 

your  office,  Mr.  H ,  but  was  told  that 

you  were  here.  As  I  can't  get  a  train  for 
several  hours  and  having  no  more  calls  to 
make,  I  thought  I'd  come  here  and  see  if 
you'd  let  me  help  with  the  spading." 

The  hard-shelled  one  loosened  a  grin. 
"Come  ahead,"  he  said.  The  two  worked 
awa3%  and  when  the  salesman  was  ready 
to  go,  the  buyer  laughingly  prest  a  real 
order  upon  him. 

Another  salesman  had  been  warned  that 
the  president  of  a  certain  gun-plant  was  an 
almost  impossible  person  to  handle.  In 
fact,  the  report  went,  one  might  as  well 
stay  away  and  spend  the  time  on  some  one 
else.  Arriving  at  the  plant,  the  salesman 
was  shown  into  the  president's  room.  The 
president  started  right  in  to  live  up  to 
his  reputation.  "Sit  down,"  he  snarled. 
Then  he  turned  to  read  his  mail.  The 
clock  ticked  on.  Apparently  aU  thoughts 
of  his  visitor  were  out  of  his  head. 

The  salesman  finally  arose  in  despera- 
tion, and  walked  over  to  an  open  window. 
Before  it  was  a  table  on  which  rested  a 
loaded  gun.  Outside  on  an  ash-heap  at 
some  distance  he  noticed  a  shining  tin  can. 
Picking  up  the  gun  he  aimed  and  fired. 

The  president  jumped  up  and  ran  over 
to  him.  ^ 

"What'je  shoot  at?"  he  asked ^with 
great  interest. 

The  salesman  told  him. 

"Hit  it?" 

"Yes." 

"Good  shot!" 

"It's  a  peach  of  a  gun,"  said  the  sales- 
man, hefting  the  weapon  appreciatively. 

"You're  the  first  regular  fellow  that's 
been  in  here  in  five  years,"  said  the  presi- 
dent. "Come  on  up-stairs  and  see  how  we 
make  them."  And  the  salesman  left  with 
a  good  order  and  a  hearty  invitation  to 
return. 

So  far  we  have  said  nothing  about  the 
only  source  of  selling-fright  which  some- 
times is  incurable.  Cause:  the  salesman 
is  not  himself  thoroughly  "sold"  on  what 
he  iias  to  offer.  Obviously  the  only  answer 
is  to  get  "sold"  or  quit. 

Selling  fright  is  not  always  due  to  green- 
n(>ss  or  thin  skin  of  the  salesman.  Very 
oft(!n  his  employers  fail  to  back  him  up  in 
the  way  necessary  to  maintain  his  morale. 

A  simi)le  way  to  handicap  a  salesnuvn  is 
to  fail  in  i)roviding  sufficient  selling  data 
on  the  goods  to  be  disposed  of.  The  sales- 
num  may  th(>n  well  f(>ar  unexpected  ques- 
tions to  which  he  has  no  answer. 

"^Foo  big  a  territory  often  makes  for  selling 
fright,  tho  the  salesman  may  not  admit  it. 
With  too  big  a  territory  the  salesman  can 
not  call  often  (enough  on  his  trade  to  keep 
well    acquainted.     And    lack    of    acquain- 
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Hie  greatest  tribute 
ever  paid  a  wallboard 

The   famous   blue  -  center  board  conceded  the 
creator  of  the  world  standard  in  wall  board 


UPSON   PROCESSED 
Board      is      everywhere 
recognized  as  the  stand- 
ard by  which  other  boards  are 
judged  and  compared. 

As  the  leader,  it  has  been 
assailed  and  admired ;  praised 
and  feared.    ■ 

And,  of  course,  it  is  imitated — 
for  great  achievement  is  alw^ays 
the  target  for  the  envious  few 
vrho  lack  ability  to  create. 

It  has  ever  been  so,  whether 
the  achievement  be  expressed 
in  man  or  product  of  man. 

If  in  man,  other  men  pay  honor 
by  endeavoring  to  mould  their 
lives  like  his.  If  in  product, 
other  men  servilely  pattern 
their  product  to  approximate 
the  standard. 

In  Upson  Board  has  been  first 


incorporated  nearly  every  good 
quality  that  has  made  wall- 
board  the  nearest  perfect  lining 
for  walls  and  ceilings. 

So  in  Upson  Board,  too,  was 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
board  of  distinctive  construct- 
ion—  a  board  with  a  center 
colored  BLUE  and  two  light- 
colored  surfaces  —  a  ready 
means  of  identification  for 
the  buyer. 

The  world-wide  success  of  blue 
center  Upson  Board  has  how- 
ever tempted  others  to  profit 
by  its  success.  They  have 
therefore  sought  to  imitate  the 
appearance  and  construction 
by  incorporating  centers  of 
other  colors. 

In  so  doing,  they  publicly 
acknowledge    the    superiority 


and  leadership  of  Upson 
Board.  They  thus  give  their 
greatest  tribute  —  the  tribute 
of  imitation. 

Makes     better    walls      and 

ceilings  in  every  kind 

of  building 

Walls  and  ceilings  of  lasting 
beauty  are  possible  in  every 
room  in  every  kind  of  building, 
whether  hon'ie, store  or  factory. 

Any  good  carpenter  can 
quickly  Upsonize  any  wall  or 
ceiling  that  is  unsafe  or 
unsightly,  without  the  muss 
and  fuss  of  plaster. 

You  can  obtain  a  hundred 
beautiful  effects. 

You  can  have  walls  and  ceil- 
ings  that  will  never  cracfi  or  fall. 


And  all  at  comparatively  little 
cost. 


Upson  Board  is  different  — 
not  like  other  boards 

By  actual  test,  it  is  nearly  twice 
as  stiff  and  strong  as  most 
boards.     It  holds  to  the  nails. 

And  while  costing  a  trifle  more 
at  its  initial  purchase,  by  actual 
test  it  saves  $5  to  $15  per  1000 
square  feet  in  cost  of  decoration 
because  of  its  smooth,  non- 
absorbent  surface. 

The  honor  of  the  Upson  name 
is  inbuilt  into  every  panel  of 
Upson  Board,  through  every 
step  of  making. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet. 
Address  THE  UPSON  CO., 
22  Upson  Point,  Lockport,  N.Y. 


Better  than  plas- 
ter for  walls  and 
ceilings  — espe- 
ciallyfor  re-cover- 
ing  unsafe  or  un- 
sightly plastered 
ceilings. 


UPSON 

PROCESSCO 

BOARD 


UPSON 


JQDE  **tf*  t^"  CfilSTQO 


Fibre   Board 
Authorities 


^7Ue  Upsotk^ 
Convparvy 

CackportHJ^ 


TH  E       D  E  PESf  D 


QOARD       WITH       THE       FAWNOUS        OLUE        C  EN  T  E  R 
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'here's  a  bi^  difference 

in    J  CanutS  -  Only  PedjgrQed 


peanuts  go  into 
the  Pennant  Bran  d 
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Only   tlie    very   choicest  peanuts,  from  the 

finest  that  are  g-rown  in  Virginia,  are  selected 

for  the  PLANTERS  PENNANT  PACKAGES. 

That  explains  the  large  size  and  delicious  flavor 
of  these  tempting  tidbits. 

In  the  glass  jars  they  are  guaranteed  to  remain 
;sh  and  firm  ALWAYS,  if  the  lid  is  on  tight, 
regardless    of    how    long    they  have  been   on   the 
dealer's  shelves,  or  in  your  possession. 
lO-oz.  jar,  50c;  6-oz,  jar,  35c;  Glassine  bag,  5c 

PLANTERS  NUT  AND  CHOCOLATE  COMPANY 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  Suffolk,  Va. 

To  Dealers— If  you  are  unable  to  obtain  PLANTERS    PENNANT 

PEANUTS,  write  to  us  at  once,  giving  name  and 
address  of  your  jobber,  and  we  will  advise  you  how  to 
obtain  them  promptly. 


fres 


PENNRNT  PEimUTS 


THE     NATIONAL    SALTED     PEANUT 
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tanceship  is  at  the  bottom  of  much  doubt 
and  wavering. 

Finally,  the  experienced  sales  manager 
takes  steps  to  keep  up  the  courage  of  his 
men  while  they  are  on  their  trips.  No 
matter  how  strong  they  are,  salesmen  may 
become  battered  in  by  continuous  rough 
going.  A  cheery,  newsy,  confident  letter 
from  the  man  higher  up  is  often  of  won- 
derful help.  I  have  seen  a  blue,  rainy  day 
turn  into  a  rosy  opportunity  on  receipt 
of  such  a  letter. 


OVERTIME  PAY  FOR  THE  OVER- 
WORKED  "HIRED  MAN" 

'I  1  rHY  shouldn't  the  "hked  man"  of 
*  *  the  farm  be  paid  for  overtime  pre- 
cisely like  his  city  cousin  who  works  in  a 
factory?  And,  speaking  of  "hired  men," 
why  should  the  man  who  works  on  a  farm 
have  to  bear  the  title  of  "hired  man,"  any- 
way? He  is  no  more  a  "hired  man"  than 
any  other  man  who  works  for  wages  or 
salary,  and  the  name,  we  are  informed, 
has  become  tinged  with  a  suggestion  of 
reproach.  Just  now,  when  there  is  a  large 
and  increasing  demand  for  farm  produc- 
tion, when  farm  employees  are  unusually 
scarce  due  to  the  competition  of  high  wages 
and  short  hours  in  the  city,  there  is  every 
reason  for  doing  something  to  make  man- 
kind's "most  useful,  most  noble,  and  most 
healthful"  employment  a  little  more  at- 
tractive. The  floating  population  that 
does  much  of  the  farm-work  nowadays, 
especially  in  the  West,  is  the  favorite 
breeding-ground  for  I.  W.  W.-ism  and 
other  "Red"  doctrines.  An  additional 
argument  for  better  treatment  for  the 
farm-worker  is  that  it  will  help  to  allay 
industrial  unrest.  However,  the  first  con- 
sideration is  the  need  to  make  farm-life 
more  attractive  so  that  the  nation  may 
continue  to  eat.  C.  F.  Bley,  "writing  from 
New  York,  takes  up  the  matter  iri  The 
National  Stockman  and  Farmer  (Pitts- 
burg), to  this  effect: 

Much  adverse  criticism  is  made  of 
boys  for  leaving  the  farm  as  well  as  of  city 
labor  not  seeking  farm  employment;  and 
of  boys  brought  up  in  the  suburbs  und(>r 
the  environment,  in  a  measure,  of  farm 
life,  avoiding  the  farm.  Tliis  failure,  or 
action,  may  be  attributed  to  several 
causes:  (1)  higher  wages  in  industrial 
I)hints  (it  is  perhaps  true  boys — and  men — 
spend  more  money  living  in  cities,  but  not 
necessarily  so);  (2)  desire  to  learn  a  trade 
or  a  j)r()f('ssion  (the  war  and  tlu^  at.tendant 
high  wages  paid  to  skilled  labor  have 
especially  stimulated  this  desire);  (3) 
sport  activities  and  opportunities  for 
social  recreation  in  cities;  (4)  the  still  ex- 
istent notion  that  "any  one  can  be  a 
farmer,"  the  skilled  trades  and  the  pro- 
fessions Ixung  held  in  higher  esteem  by  the 
])ul)lic;  (5)  the  fi.xt  and  gradually  declin- 
ing hours  of  work  in  shops  and  other 
industries  (except  on  the  larger  and  well- 
organized  farms  the  working  time  is  in- 
(Icliiiitc  and  one  most  confess  in  some  ca.ses 
almost,  uiiliinited,  and  "overtime"  counts 
for  almost  nothing;    whereas  in  other  in- 
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dustries  workers  are  paid  for  all  the  over- 
time they  put  in  at  rate  and  a  half). 

The  writer's  convictions  and  conclu- 
sions are,  that  unless  employing  farmers 
come  to  appreciate  that  times  have 
changed  and  adapt  their  policies  to  the 
up-to-date  changed  conditions  the  grow- 
ing scarcity  of  farm  help  will  continue 
and  become  more  aggravated.  A  thing 
that  the  farmer  has  not  learned  in  regard 
to  labor  that  industrial  employers  have 
discovered  is  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
overwork,  and  that  human  endurance  and 
efficiency  have  their  limitations.  Shop 
managers  have  found  that  production  is 
better  with  reduced  hours — ^that  is.  pro 
rata.  In  the  writer's  estimation  a  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  distaste  for  farm 
employment  is  even  the  term  "hired 
man";  he  believes  its  use  casts  a  reflection 
and  a  stigma  on  farm-work.  In  the  in- 
dustries, even  the  man  with  pick  and 
shovel  is  called  and  classed  as  "employee"; 
this  may  seem  like  a  mighty  small  thing, 
but  life  is  really  made  up  of  small  things. 
Then  there  is  the  isolated  position  or 
condition  of  help  in  farm-work — a  man 
who  works  alone  and  all  by  himself  in  a 
field,  removed  from  sight  and  hearing  of  a 
living  person, -while  in  industrial  occupa- 
tion he  works  in  a  group — that  most  men 
consider  an  advantage. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  farm- 
worker should  be  singled  out  as  a  "hired 
man" — he  is  no  more  "hired"  than  the 
skilled  employee  in  the  shop;  while  this 
seems  like  "straining  at  a  gnat"  all  who 
have  "been  thei'e"  will,  I  believe,  agree 
with  the  writer  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
consider. 

What  is  the  remedy  or  what  are  the 
remedies?  Well,  some  things  are  neces- 
sarily as  they  are  and  can  not  be  altered; 
on  the  farm  different  things  in  different 
and  remote  places  often  need  attention 
and  to  be  done  at  the  same  time  and  the 
several  "hired  men,"  if  there  be  more  than 
one,  can  not  be  sent  to  the  same  place, 
always;  that's  one  thing  that  can  not  be 
changed,  tho,  in  many  cases,  it  is  amenable 
to  improvement.  There  are  rush  times 
on  the  farm;  occasions  when  late  hours 
are  called  for;  the  farmer  may  be  par- 
doned for  working  till  dark  when  planting 
a  field  of  grain  when  rain  threatens:  it  is 
excusable  that  he  asks  his  men  to  work 
by  the  "light  of  the  moon"  when  cleaning 
up  a  field  of  nicely  cured  hay  before  a 
threatened  rain-storm;  but  how  about 
extra  compensation?  "Nothing  doing"  on 
the  farm.  In  shops  and  in  other  indus- 
tries men  not  only  receive  full  wages  for 
overtime  but  are  paid  rate  and  a  half.  Of 
course,  the  farmer  will  answer  that  he  can 
not  afford  such  a  policy — not  even  to  pay 
anything  for  overtime.  But  he  may  as 
well  look  facts  in  the  face  and  adapt  him- 
self to  the  times,  before  conditions  grow 
even  worse. 

The  farmer  has  a  well-earned  reputation 
for  honesty,  but  is  it  honesty?  Is  it  fair? 
Is  it  equity  to  ask  men  who  started 
''chores"  at  4:30  or  5  o'clock  and  were 
in  the  field  loading  hay  at  6:30  or  7  o'clock, 
work  all  day  under  a  broiling  sun,  and 
in  the  overheated  hay  mow  with  a  pros- 
trating heat  bearing  through  the  roof — is 
It  fair  when  normal  quitting  time — six 
o'clock — comes  and  his  men  have  already 
put  in  twelve  to  fourteen  hours,  to  ask 
them,  without  a  thought  of  compensation, 
to  put  in,  for  his  sole  gain,  two  and  a  half 


The  Perfect  Mouthpiece 


TWO  friends  of  any  man  for  life: 
his  dog  and  his  pipe  with  the 
Redmanol  bit.  It  has  all  of  amber's 
beauty,  but  is  stronger.  It  has  no  taste 
or  odor — a  triumph  of  modern  chem- 
istry. It  always  goes  with  a  pipe  that 
a  man  can  cherish,  and  is  hand-cut  by 
careful  craftsmen  in  a  style  to  suit 
every  taste  and  purse. 

Redmanol  Chemical  Products  Co. 

CHICAGO  Dept.  55  ILLINOIS 


Pipes,  $1.50  to.  $25— Holders, 

50c  to  $10.  Ask  us  if  your  dealer 

hasn't  them. 
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Light 

where  you  want  it 


4DJUST0-LITE,  a  .new,  wonderful,  convenient 
J~\.  lamp  that  ycu  can  attach  anywhere  —  to 
bed,  shaving  mirror,  table,  desk  or  chair.  Throws  a 
clear  mellow  light,  not  too  glaring — exactly  where  you 
need  it  most.  It  does  not  strain  the  eye.  It  cuts  the 
lighting  cost. 

Gripping  clamp  is  felt-faced  and  cannot 
scratch.  Compact  and  durable — made  of 
solid  brass— :guaranteed  for  five  years. 

S.  W.  FARBER 
141-151  So.  FIFTH  ST.,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 

Ask  at  the  store  where  you  usually  trade  for  Adjusto-Lite. 

If  they  don't  carry  it,  order  direct. 

Prices  in  U.  S.  A.,  complete  with  8  foot   cord,   plug    and 

socket.     Brush    Brass  finish,   85-75.     Statuary  Bronze  or 

Nickel  finish,  $6.25.    Pacific   Coast  prices  25c  per  lamp 

higher. 


PAT.  U.S., CAN. 
AND  FOREIGN 
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A0ELIGHTFU4.  HOME 


Avoid  Lumber   Shortage — Build   NOW 

Lumber  shortage — a  virtual  famine  of  lumber — exists  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  Reports  indicate  it  is  impossible  even  now  to  get  material  for  certain 
needs.  Stocks  were  never  as  low  as  they  are  now.  The  demand  was  never  as 
great  as  it  is  now.  THIS  MEANS  STILL  HIGHER  LUMBER  PRICES. 
It  means  that  prices  will  go  upward  rapidly — that-  it  will  possibly  take  $150 
in  six  months  or  a  year  to  buy  $100  worth  of  lumber  at  present  prices. 

Complete  Material  for  Immediate  Shipment 

Aladdin  taps  the  four  greatest  forests  of  the  United  States.  Each  one  has 
sufficient  standing  timber  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  country  for  many 
years.  The  probable  lumber  famine  predicted  in  all  parts  of  the  country  will 
not  affect  the  Aladdin  Co. 

Every  Aladdin  house  ordered  in  1920  will  be  shipped 
quickly  and  completely.  Sufficient  lath  and  plaster  for 
lining  the  interior  of  the  home.  Nails  in  necessary  sizes 
and  Quantities.  Beautiful  grain,  perfect  quality  interior 
trim.  Doors  of  high  quality  material  and  excellent  work- 
manship. Every  item  of  the  complete  home  will  be 
promptly  shipped  to  every  Aladdin  purchaser  in  1920, 
regardless  of  shortages  of  lumber  and  other  building  ma- 
terials in  the  general  markets! 

National  Homebuilding  Service 

Shipments  of  Aladdin  Readi-cut  Homes  are  made  from  the  four  greatest 
timber-producing  sections  in  the  United  States.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific — from  Canada  to  the  Gulf — Aladdin  can  serve  you  wherever  you  live. 
Aladdin  houses  are  manufactured  and  shipped  direct  from  the  Aladdin  Com- 
pany's own  mills  in  Michigan,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  and  Oregon.  Aladdin 
houses  come  to  you  in  a  straight  line  from  the  nearest  timber  region.  Complete 
Sales  and  Business  Offices  are  maintained  in  connection  with  each  mill.  I'ully 
24  hours'  time  is  saved  in  your  mail  reaching  our  offices. 


The  System 


The  Result. 


Dollar-a-Knot  Quality 

Aladdin's  Dollar-a-Knot  Guaranty 
I>roof  of  High  Quality.  Knotlcss 
lumber,  the  purest  and  clearest  that 
ever  came  out  of  the  forest,  is  the 
kind  that  Aladdin  houses  are  made  of. 
This  is  evidenced  by  our  famous 
Dollar-a-Knot  guaranty  which  has 
now  been  in  effect  for  over  four 
years.  Better  tiuality  lumber  does 
not  grow.  The  highest  grade  paints, 
hardware  doors,  windows,  niillwork, 
etc.,  arc  all  included  with  every 
Aladdin  house. 


20  Feet  of  Lumber  from  a 
16  Foot  Board 

The  Aladdin  System  of  Home- 
building has  been  practicing  for  14 
years  the  principle  the  world  has 
only  learned  during  the  war — the 
elimination  of  waste  of  lumber  aufl 
labor.  The  Aladdin  Book  explains 
this  system  thoroughly,  shows  how 
20  feet  of  lumber  is  cut  from  a  16 
foot  board.  The  great  Aladdin 
Organization,  composed  of  exjierts  in 
every  branch  of  homebuilding,  stands 
ready  to  help  you  build  your  home 
at  a  saving.  Put  this  group  of  ex- 
perts to  work  on  your  problem. 


Send  for  100  Page  Book  "Aladdin  Homes" 

The  Aladdin  Hook  of  Ilorncs  has  a  tm-ssatto  for  you.  AmonK';*!  its  patr*'?^,  profusely  illuMtratcd 
in  culor«,  It-adiiiK  liuitii!  d»;8iKiiH  are  reprcsuntod  to  you.  Aladdin  hon.sfs  arw  out-to-lU  as  li)llows; 
Lumber,  niillwork,  flooring,  outside  and  inHide  titiish,  doors,  windows,  shint^lcs,  lath  and  plustrr, 
hardware,  lockH,  nails,  paints,  varnishes  The  material  is  bhippcd  to  you  in  a  sealed  box-car, 
conipiirrc.  ri.'udy  U*  erect.  .Safe  arrivnl  of  the  complete  material  in  perfect  condition  is  ifuaran- 
• *      ^"  —  '  *     '—  *■  - "  *'     "-ook.  "Aladdm  Homes"  No.  1012. 

BAY   CITY, 
MICHIGAN 


teed,    iicnd  totley  for  a  copy  of  the  bo 


The    Aladdin    Company, 


B1--1  iTi-'Ki^.t.'  ■     Wilmimrton,  N»: 
lailCllCb.    H:,Ui.!MburK.  Mi 


ton.  North  C?arolitm 
ihsisuippi 


J'ortland.  Oregon 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 


i(gjllj^^iTlP^^s^^JttKS^ 


BUSINESS   EFFICIENCY 

Continued 


to  four  hours  more?  Let  those  who  woukl 
justify  such  a  practise  come  out  in  print 
and  tell  us  how  and  by  what  manner  of 
algebra  they  figure  it  out.  If  he  con- 
fesses that  it  is  unfair  and  unreasonable, 
but  declares  he  can  not  avoid  the  practise, 
then  he  virtually  says  that  farming  is  a 
failure;  that  it  is  not  progressive;  that  it 
can  not  be  adapted  to  meet  the  changed 
conditions  of  the  present  age!  But  would 
he  then  claim  he  can  continue  along  the  old 
antiquated  lines?  He  can  not  do  it!  Men 
will  not  feel  that  farmers  are  a  privileged 
class  and  that  they — the  men — must  make 
unusual  sacrifice — work  a  good  share  of 
their  contract  without  remuneration — in 
plain  words  they  "don't  have  to."  Thej' 
will  continue  their  preference  for  the  jobs 
that  pay  for  all  the  time  "punched"  on  the 
clock ! 

The  farmer  will  argue  that  on  the  farm 
there  are  slack  times — when  it  rains — 
that  compensate  the  "hired  man,"  but  on 
the  well-managed  farm  there  are  an 
abundance  of  odd  jobs — some  of  them  that 
might  be  mentioned  not  too  pleasant — 
waiting  to  be  done  at  such  times.  The 
writer  would  remind  such  that  slack  times 
also  occur  in  shops,  when  men  are  even 
requested  to  "slow  down"  on  production, 
while'needed  material  is  awaited;  so  that 
the  farm-hand  really  has  "nothing  on"  his 
city  cousin  from  that  score. 

The  farmer  himself,  if  he  works  and 
has  not  yet  joined  the  ranks  of  affluent 
capitalists,  can  feel,  if  he  puts  in  overtime, 
that  the-  e.xtra  sacrifice  he  makes  working 
in  the  hay-field  till  bedtime  is  being  paid 
for,  but  the  man — well,  that's  where  the 
"shoe  pinches." 

Getting  x'ight  "down  to  brass  tacks" 
what  kind  of  a  mood  and  what  sort  of 
incentive  does  such  a  practise  create  in  the 
"hired  man"? 

Some  of  the  ;  larger  industrial  plants 
have  adopted  the  cooperative  profit-sharing 
plan;  why  can  not  the  farmer  make  and 
adopt  such  an  ari'angement?  Would 
not  such  a  policy  "pay"  the  farmer? 
And  would  it  not  meet  the  objections  to 
overtime?  The  writer  is  not  prepared  to 
state  what  the  hours  of  labor  on  the  fann 
should  be,  but  insists  that  they  must  be 
definite. 

A  hue  and  cry  went  up  from  industrial 
employers  when  union-labor  forced  them 
to  adopt  the  eight-hour  system.  Since 
then  State  and  Federal  governments 
have  adopted  this  standard  and  there  is  no 
longer  any  opposition.  If  the  farmer 
adopted  or  the  law  fixt  even  twelve  hours, 
including  "chores" — "chores"  are  work, 
as  much  so  as  outdoor  labor — that  would 
be  an  improvement  over  the  practise  on 
most  farms.  If  milking  must  begin  before 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  can  not 
be  done  till  after  6  p.m.  then  two  hours 
instead  of  one  at  noontime  would  meet 
the  requirement.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
is  absolutely  no  "nooning"  on  the  farm; 
after  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  spent  at 
meal  the  horses  must  be  fed  and  watered 
and  other  live  stock  cared  for,  even  cow- 
stables  be  "cleaned  out" — a  case  of  doing 
an  unpleasant  job  "while  you  rest." 

However,  far  from  being  pessimistic, 
the  writer  is  sanguinely  hopeful  and  pre- 
dicts that  progressive,  intelligent  farmers 
"will  set  the  pace  that  will  once  more  make 
farming  the  most  attractive  as  well  as  "the 
most  useful,  the  most  noble,  and  the  most 
healthful  employment  of  man."- 


A  SALESMANSHIP  SCHEME  THAT 

SELLS  THE  FARMER     MEDICINE 

HE  DOESN'T  WANT 
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-Kunderd's  Wonderful- 
New  Ruffled  Gladioli 


A  CHANCE  to  buy  tombstones  at  a 
bargain  is  about  as  alluring  as  is  a 
proposal  to  buy  medicine  for  a  disease 
not  j-et  contracted,  saj-s  Carroll  Everett 
in  the  Dearborn  Independent,  and  yet  pre- 
cisely that  method  of  selling  medicine  and 
other  products  is  the  basis  of  an  annual 
sale  of  .1i;25,000,000  worth  of  goods.  If  a 
piano  -  manufacturer  were  to  distribute 
pianos  broadcast  to  protesting  citizens,  and 
insist  upon  leaving  one  in  epv^ery  home  he 
visited,  regardless  of  payment,  assuring 
the  reluctant  householder  that  if  he  didn't 
want  a  piano  then  he  might  need  one  later, 
it  would  be  not  vmlike  this  unique  and 
gigantic  trade  which  imposes  itself  upon 
the  rm-al  jiopulation  bj^  a  sort  of  forcible 
distribution.  And,  strangely  enough,"  the 
writer  says: 

Approximately  97  per  cent,  of  the  prod- 
ucts thus  haphazardly  placed  are  ultimately 
paid  for  willingly  in  cold  cash  by  the  very 
persons  wlio,  in  the  first  place,  protested 
vehementlj'  against  allowing  them  to  enter 
the  house.  These  goods,  which  are  prac- 
tically unknown  to  city  dwellers  and  never 
advertised  in  newspapers  or  magazines,  are 
not  offered  for  sale  through  the  usual 
channels  by  retail  stores,  but  .are  disposed 
of  through  an  army  of  12,500  wagons. 

IMost  retail  dealers,  in  fact,  probably 
would  have  to  confess  never  ha\'ing  heard 
of  these  flourishing  houses,  but  if  one  is 
curious  as  to  their  size  and  standing,  a 
glance  at  the  rating  of  the  concerns  in  the 
big  commercial  credit  agencies  is  con^inc- 
ing  enough.  Their  rating  is  uncommonly 
high.  The  assets  of  a  single  company  in  a 
quiet  Minnesota  town  is  around  $8,000,000; 
while  another  in  northern  Illinois  is  rated 
at  $4,000,000.  In  addition,  there  are  per- 
haps fifty  smaller  concerns  engaged  in  the 
same  business,  which  bi'ing  the  total  assets 
of  the  medicine-wagon  industry  to  ap- 
proximately $25,000,000. 

One  such  firm  boasts  the  largest  single 
building  in  the  world  devoted  solely  to  the 
manufacture  of  proprietarj'  medicines, 
while  another  claims  to  own  the  finest 
administration  building  of  its  kind  in 
America.  Their  annual  purchases  and  im- 
portations amount  to  hundreds  of  train- 
loads,  one  firm  handhng  five  thousand 
car-loads  of  freight  j-early. 

Despite  the  assaults  made  on  the 
"patent-medicine"  business,  and  the  in- 
creased contacts  of  the  rural  population 
with  urban  hfe,  these  "wagon -houses" 
continue  to  flourish,  and  not  merely  to  hold 
their  own,  but  actually  to  increase  the 
volume  of  business  from  year  to  year. 
Many  of  the  sturdiest  opponents  of  patent 
medicines  would  be  astonished  to  discover 
how  the  traffic  in  this  form  of  commodity, 
which  they  have  assumed  to  be  waning  at  a 
rapid  pace,  is  waxing  in  strength  by  in- 
tensive cultivation  in  the  more  secluded 
districts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  these  com- 
panies is  that  they  have  learned,  and  proved 
to  their  own  financial  satisfaction,  that  the 
American  farmer,  once  he  has  allowed  him- 
self to  be  _  saddled  with  a  tentative  pur- 
chase, even  tho  against  his  wiU,  will  con- 
sider the  bargain  a  binding  one,  and  meet 
the  obligation  to  pay,  when  it  is  finally 
presented. 

The  promoters  of  this  scheme  of  selling 


Are  by  far  the  grandest  in  the  world. 
All   competent  authorities   will 
tell  you  that,  and  you  are  far 
behind    on    Gladiolus    unless 
your  garden  has  them.     Hand- 
somely illustrated  booklet  giv- 
ing  an    interesting    story    of 
"The    Modern    Gladioli" 
and  these  wonderful  New 
Ruffled    Strains   will    be 
sent  you  free  on  request. 
Contains  most  complete 
cultural  notes  ever  pub- 
lished  and   much  other 
valuable  information. 

A.    E.    KUNDERD 

"The  Originator  of  the  Ruffled  Gladioli  " 
Box  27  Gothen,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


GOLDEN 
MEAT 


PECANS 


When  salted,  make'  a  deliLious  relish  second  to 
none;  when  sugared,  a  dainty  confection  that  is 
wholesome  and  satisfying.  Whether  roasted  and 
salted,  or  sugared,  or  eaten  from  the  shell,  you'll 
find  the  rare  and  deli(  ate  flavor  of  the  pecan  the 
most  satisfactory  of  any  nut.  Let  me  send  you 
a  box  by  prepaid  parcel  post: 

I  lb.  Roasted  Pecan  Meats.  Salted,  $1.50 
I  lb.  Roasted  Pecan  Meats,  Sugared  1.50 
I  lb.  Whole  Meats  as  they  comefrom 

the  sliell 1.50 

lbs.  Medium  Size  Pecans  in  Shell 

(soft  shell  variety) i.oo 

All  prices  include  postage  to  any  point 
in  U.  S.  Money  baclt  if  you  are  not 
pleased.     Address 

JIM  CLAITOR.  Pecan  Merchant 

Galveston,  Texas 


2:'4 


lARGAINS  IN  SEEDS 


Bl 
Hundreds  of  special  offers  in  surplus  stock 
of  seeds  and  plants  at  bargain  prices.  Don't 
buy  until  you  have  seen  our  beautiful  illustrated 
catalog,  mailed  free  If  you  mention  this  paper. 
IOWA  SEED  CO.,  Depl.  44.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


¥' 


^/ 


C^TAJLOG  FnEE 

,  Invaluable  to  garden  lovers — tells  how  to 
'  beautify  home  surroundinRS.  Gives  pictures 
and  description  of  Wagner  hardy  flowers,  trees, 
and  shrubs.  Explains  the  mail  service  Land- 
scape Department.  Write  for  catalog  174. 
Wagner  Park  Nurseries,  Box  76,  Sidney,  Ohio. 
Nurserymen       Landscape  Gardeners       Florists 


DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  TO  PATENT  PROTECTION 

Before  diiclosing  yoUr  inveniion  to  anyone  send  for  blank  form  "EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION" I*  tia  signed   and   witnessed       Form   and    information  concerning   Dai»DM  (ree. 

LANCASTER  &  ALLWINE 

Origlnoton  of  (he  form  '  'Evidence  of  Conception ' '     208  Ouray  Building,  W**binffro».  D.  C. 


nee  'Grown 
-Grown 


seedsmen,  gar- 
All  the  secrets 
and    a    lot   of 
unusual  features. 
Send  for  it  today 

MAULE  Inc. 

2n9ArchSt.,PhiIa.,Pa. 
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The  veins  of  our  civilization 

f][  Did  you  ever  try  to  picture  to  yourself  what  would  happen  to  our 
domestic,  business  and  civil  life  if  we  were  compelled  to  do  without 
pipe  ?  A  single  large  hotel  presents  a  marvelously  intricate  network  of 
more  than  a  hund.red  miles  of  pipe.  A  modern  locomotive  depends  for 
its  life  and  power  upon  its  two  miles  of  pipe — striking  parallels,  both 
of  them,  with   the  human  body  and  its  miles  of  veins  and  arteries. 


Will  weak  or  brittle  pipe  serve  your  purpose? 

^  There  are  purposes  served  very  well  by  brittle  pipe  of  clay;  others  by  bulky  cast  iron; 
■^  others  by  heavy  and  costly  ductile  lead ;  others  by  crystalline  steel ;  but  where  pipe  must 
resist  the  attrition  of  rust,  the  destructive  forces  of  vibration,  the  onslaught  of  torsion,  none 
but  pipe  of  wrought  iron  will  measure  up  to  the  task.  For  wrought  iron  pipe  is  pipe 
with  fibre — the  sinews  of  silicious  slag  permeating  its  structure  from  its  creation  in  the 
white  heat  of  the  puddle  furnace. 

Can  you  afford  to  replace  your  pipe  after  a  short  life? 

J]I  Have  you  ever  had  the  misfortune  of  having  to  make  good  a  job  of  leaky  plumbing 

■^  under  a  tiled  floor  or  behind  expensive  paneling?    Replacement  costs  include  not  only 

the  price  of  new  pipe,  but  of  still  more  expensive  skilled  labor.     Save  or  indefinitely 

postpone  those  duplicate  labor  charges  by  using  wrought  iron  pipe  in  the  beginning — 

the  pipe  of  iron  sinews. 
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Does  it  pay  to  build  cheaply  and  take  a  chance  ? 

You  insure  your  life;  do  you  insure  your  reputation?  If  you  are  responsible  for  a  job  of 
piping,  either  as  owner,  as  architect,  or  as  contractor,  is  it  not  worth  while,  for  the  sake 
of  your  peace  of  mind,  your  professional  reputation,  your  good  name,  to  have  that  job 
done  well  rather  than  merely  cheaply? 


^ 


How  much  do  all  these  advantages  cost? 

£^  The  first  cost  of  wrought  iron  pipe  is  about  30  per  cent  more  than  the  ordinary  crystalline 

-^  steel  pipe  of  commerce,  but  first  cost,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  business  man, 

signifies  nothing  unless  we  can  compare  it  with  the  costs  of  maintenance  and  the  product's 

length  of  life.  It  is  in  these  that  wrought  iron  pipe's  sinewy  strength,  its  cleanly  cut  threads, 

its  ability  to  resist  corrosion,  raise  it  beyond  the  reach  of  competition  from  other  materials. 

If  wrought  iron  pipe,  which  is  the  best? 

For  seventy-one  years  the  Reading  Iron  Company  has  made  wrought  iron  pipe — at  present 
552  sizes  and  kinds  of  tubular  products,  ranging  in  size  from  Vs  inch  to  20  inches  in 
diameter.  Its  fourteen  plants  are  today  producing  America's  largest  output  of  wrought 
iron  pipe.  Alone  among  manufacturers  of  wrought  iron  pipe,  the  Reading  Iron  Company 
controls  the  making  of  its  pipe  from  blast  furnace  to  puddle  mill,  from  puddle  mill  to  skelp 
mill,  from  skelp  mill  to  tube  mill,  from  tube  mill  to  the  shipping  platforms  where  great 
magnet  cranes  load  cars  bound  for  every  section  of  the  country.  The  Reading  Iron 
Company  ships  this  embodiment  of  its  long  experience,  its  great  organization,  its  good 
name,  to  YOU,  to  carry  into  the  business  structure  of  this  country,  the  pipe  of  wrought 
iron,  the  pipe  of  sinews,  the  pipe  that  endures  from  generation  to  generation. 

Specify  Reading — the  Pipe  that  Endures 


f 


WROUGHT 


READING    IRON    COMPANY,   Reading,  Pennsylvania 
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KEYSTIINE 

Science  Adds  to  Nature's  Product 

For  centuries,  the  fight  against  rust  and  corrosion 
was  waged  courageously,  relentlessly.  Science 
battled  with  the  sinister  foe  of  metal  with  all  the  knowl- 
edge at  her  command.  About  a  decade  ago,  after  years 
of  careful  research  and  practical  demonstration,  this 
company  announced  the  discovery  of  an  efficient  method 
for  increasing  rust-resistance,  and  KEYSTONE  Copper 
Steel  was  given  to  the  world.  Years  of  service  have  now 
proved  under  most  exacting  conditions,  that  this  wonder- 
ful alloy  does  resist  rust  to  the  maximum  degree.  The 
long  service  that  it  gives  in  the  many  forms  in  which  it 
is  used,  is  attested  by  every  steel  using  industry. 

The  KEYSTONEtrade-mark  gives  protective  identification 
to  every  sheet  of  genuine  Copper  Steel.  Look  for  it. 
We'll  gladly  send  literature  describing  this  remarkable 
product — 

KEYSTONE 

Rust-resisting 

COPPER  STEEL 


ROOFING  TIN 

Car'-'fully  mjinufiict  urcd  in  every  do- 
lall— KFivdort  up  to  40  poundH  coatini,'. 


Apollo 

GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

T.'npoualefl  for  CulvcrtH,  FlomeH, 
TankH,  Itins.  VaultH,  KoofiuK,  Hld- 
IdKi  Spoiitin({,  GuttCTit,  CornlcoH 
and  all  formn  of  Hb<;(;t  metal  con- 
Btrurtion.  Our  Apollo  booklet  Ik 
of  xperial  lnt<irOHt  to  all  UHcrH  of 
Galvanized  Hheot  Metal  Productn. 

Manufactured  by  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pitlsburnh,  Pa. 


Black 

SHEET    PRODUCTS 

Stove  and  Uiin^o  Sheets,  Special 
HlicetK  for  HlampiiiK,  Auloniohilo 
KheetH.Dcep  DritwliiKSli(!etK,Hla<'k 
and  Painted  CorruKated  Sheets. 
Show  Card  Stock,  Japanning;  and 
Knamellni{  Stock,  Tiarrel  and  Keg 
Stock,    Celling    Sheets,   etc.,   etc. 
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have  discovered,  also,  that  the  farmer  will| 
gradually  acquiesce  in  this  sort  of  forced  j 
selling,  and  tolerate  the  method  of  leavingi 
medicines  in  his  home,  whether  he  wants 
them  or  not.  He  is  easily  led,  once  he  is 
made  to  feel  that  he  will  not  be  made  the 
victim  of  imposition  or  sharp  practises. 

The  wagon-men  are  told  at  the  outset 
by  the  companies  which  they  represent 
that  their  prospective  customers  will  say 
that  they  are  not  sick,  have  no  use  for 
medicine,  and  will  not  be  interiested  in  it. 
The  wagon-men,  by  a  complete  system  of 
sales  instruction,  are  educated  to  expect 
these  initial  rebuffs,  and  to  meet  them 
tactfully.  In  other  words,  they  appear 
to  agree  with  the  customer,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  they  manage  to  leave  a  few 
bottles  and  boxes  behind.  Many  wagon- 
men  thus  practically  stack  their  wares  onj 
the  shelf  beside  the  clock  or  on  the  kitchen-' 
table,  and  walk  out,  unruffled. 

This  trick  is,  to  their  way  of  thinking,; 
the  first  step  of  a  sale.     If  they  succeed  in' 
leaving  something  behind,  the  chances  are 
that  on  their  next  visit    some  of    it  will  < 
have  been  used.     The  shrewd  wagon-man 
knows    that    minor    ills    and    injuries    are 
likely    to   intervene — some   one   will   have 
indigestion,  or  a  touch  of  sore  throat,  or  a 
sprained  ankle,  or  a  slight  cold;    and  that, 
in  this  emergency,  the  mere  fact  that  the 
medicine  is  on  the  premises  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient incentive  to  its  use. 

When  these  emergencies  arise,  some  one 
in  the  family  is  certain  to  remember  the 
bottles  "which  the  medicine-wagon  rnan 
left  the  other  day,"  and  to  suggest  that  it 
won't  do  any  harm  to  "try  the  stuff." 

'  As  a  general  thing,  the  medicines  actually 
do  have  some  slight  effectiveness  in  rela- 
tion to  the  ailments  they  are  supposed  to 
cure,  and  they  are  credited  with  the  im- 
provements which  nature  generally  makes, 
so  on  the  wagon-man's  next  round,  in  a 
few  months,  he  finds  the  farmer  wilhng  to 
pay  for  the  stuff  left  before.    To  be  sure — 

The  family  may  "hand  back"  some  of 
the  compounds  which  they  haven't  opened, 
or  which  they  may  not  have  liked,  but,  in 
any  event,  the  ice  has  been  broken,  and 
the  wagon-man  shrewdly  repeats  the 
process.  This  time  there  is  less  opposi- 
tion to  his  cheerfully  announced  intention 
to  leave  a  few  more  bottles  of  things  which 
he  thinks  they  might  need  some  time. 

As  he  puts  them  on  the  shelf,  he  disarms 
criticism  by  the  assurance  that  "if  they  get 
cracked  or  broken  it  will  be  my  loss — not 
yours."  To  this  he  is  apt  to  add  the  bland 
explanation  that  his  wagon  is  pretty  well 
crowded,  anyway,  "so  you  won't  mind  my 
leaving  these  few  things  here  until  I  come 
around  on  my  next  trip,  will  you?" 

He  is  not  the  least  l)it  disturbed  by  the 
response  that  they  don't  intend  to  use 
what  is  being  left,  for  he  knows  from 
j)revious  experiences  that  the  chances  are 
that  they  will  use  them. 

By  successive  visits,  the  wagon-man 
ingratiates  himself  as  a  jjleasant  acquain- 
tance. Country  ])eople  do  not  meet  sales- 
men so  often  as  city  i)eople,  and  the  visit 
of  the  wagon-man  is  often  a  welcome  break 
in  the  monotony  of  farm  routine.  There- 
fore, after  his  first  or  second  visit,  when  he 
lias  demonstrated  that  ho  will  actually 
take  back  medicines,  as  he  said  he  woukl, 
ho  can  leave  a  wider  range  of  his  products. 
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Rotary  Ball  Bearing 

Ventilators 


SWARTWOUT     Ro- 
tary   Ball  -  Bearing 
Ventilators  put  the 
wind  to  work   to  provide 
constant    and     adequate 
ventilation  without    oper- 
ating expense.      Rotating 
on  sensitive  ball-bearings 
and  controlled  by  an  am- 
ple vane,  a  "Swartwout" 
responds   to  the   shghtest 
wind-current,  always  fac- 
ing away  from  the  wind. 
The  passing  breeze  creates 
a  continuous  suction  which 
pulls  out  the  bad  air  from 
'  below. 


Jf — yBOM  view  of  glass-top 
rj       type    with    standard 
-*•  base.     Tlie  adjustable 

louvers    are    slioxon    in     open 
position.     Note  both  the  unob- 
structed passage  for  air  and 
light  and  the  ample  size  of 
vane  controlling  rotation. 


for 

Fresh  Air 
Insurance 


EXPERIENCED 
sales-engineers  in 
our  coast-to-coast 
organization  of  branch- 
offices  and  sales- 
agencies  will  place  at 
your  disposal,  without 
obligation,  the  services 
of  our  Ventilation  En- 
gineering Department. 
Our  24-page  handbook, 
"The  Gospel  of  Fresh  Air" 
giving  authoritative 
facts  and  figures  on 
ventilation,  mailed  to 
executives  on  request. 


SWARTWOUT  SPECIALTY 
DIVISION  of 

THE    OHIO    BODY    & 
BLOWER     COMPANY, 
Cleveland, 
U.  S.  A. 
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Smokeless  Boilers 

PRIMARILY  designed  to  utilize 
^  all  cheap  grades  of  soft  coal, 
smokelessly  and  without  waste.  Yet 
they  give  excellent  results  with  any 
fuel  used  for  heating. 

They  are  fired  like  any  updraft  boiler 
and  hold  fire  for  long  intervals.  Any 
janitor  or  fireman  can  easily  handle  an 
Economy  Smokeless  Boiler. 

Excess  air  control  is  largely  responsible 
for  high  coal  bills.  Government  bulletins 
claim  40%  of  all  fuel  waste  is  due  to  ex- 
cess air  passing  through  boilers. 

In  the  International  Smokeless  Boiler 
excess  air  is  conveniently  controlled  at  the 
fire  door,  in  front,  to  suit  greatly  varying 
demands  in  burning  soft  coal. 

This  is  a  distinctive  feature  of 
Economy  Smokeless  Boilers. 

These  and  other  advantages  fully  ex- 
plained in  a  special  bulletin  on  Smoke- 
less Boilers.  If  interested  in  burning 
soft  coal  economically  and  smokelessly, 
send  for  a  copy. 

InTERn/rrion/iL  He/tter 
Cofop/iny 

Manufacluren  of  Boilers  and  Furnaces 

4-24  Lincoln  Street  Utica,  N.  V. 

Dran/.hes:    Xrw  York     CliicaKO     Nashua,  N.  H. 
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One  medicine  company  puts  out  more 
than  a  hundred  separate  medicine  products 
"for  man  or  beast,"  poultry  medicines, 
flavoring-extracts  and  spices,  toilet  articles, 
and  so  on.  The  fundamental  purpose  of 
the  business  is  to  sell  the  medicines,  for 
the  spices,  extracts,  and  toilet  articles, 
while  profitable,  are  so  much  less  so  t?hat 
they  are  sometimes  said  to  be  used  to 
"lioat"  the  main  products.  For  example, 
the  housewife  who  might  chase  the  wagon- 
man  wdth  a  broomstick  if  he  first  offered 
her  a  bottle  of  horse  liniment,  may  be 
lured  to  exercise  her  woman's  prerogative 
of  testing  something  needed  in  the  culinary 
art.  The  wagon-man  will  first  offer  her  a 
bottle  of  lemon-extract  or  a  can  of  cinna- 
mon as  a  bait  for  his  major  purpose. 

It  is  relatively  easy  to  get  spices  and 
extracts  into  a  house.  Then  comes  the  real 
business  of  the  salesman,  which  is  to  leave 
medicines.  New  wagon-men,  Avho  report 
large  sales  of  "lodgments"  of  spices  and 
extracts,  are  often  admonished  by  their 
companies  that  they  should  devote  their 
energies  to  leaving  medicines.  Customers 
are  allowed  voluntarily  to  buy  and  pay 
cash  for  the  extracts.  The  big  thing, 
which  is  always  kept  before  the  wagon- 
man,  is  to  get  his  case  inside  the  house. 
One  of  the  first  principles  of  the  business  is 
to  avoid  opening  up  the  stock  of  medicines 
outside  the  house  or  on  the  porch.  Once 
inside  the  doorway,  pantry-shelves  or 
kitchen-tables  offer  convenient  places  upon 
which  to  stack  a  selection  of  the  medicines 
while  discoursing  upon  their  uses.  Mean- 
time, he  insinuates  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  the  housekeeper  by  presenting  a 
package  of  chewing-gum  to  the  children 
and  by  admiring  the  baby,  in  the  way  he  is 
taught  to  do  by  the  bulletin  of  suggestions 
which  he  has  received  fi"om  the  medicine- 
house. 

The  wagon-man  always  carries  a  highly 
diversified  line,  of  medicines,  in  order  to 
suit  all  preferences.  If  the  customer  ob- 
jects to  this  or  that  liniment  or  salve,  there 
is  always  something  else  "just  as  good" 
in  the  wagon.  It  behooves  the  salesman 
never  to  praise  any  one  brand  more  than 
another,  else  he  will  be  put  in  the  position 
of  "knocking"  one  of  his  own  products. 
He  is  cautioned  by  his  employer  to  stick 
close  to  the  statement  that  "they  are  all 
equally  good,  only  some  prefer  one  kind, 
and  some  another."  Then  he  leaves  a 
"selection"  which  he  thinks  most  likely  to 
Avin  favor.  The  recruiting  and  training  of 
the  Avagon-men  are  some  of  the  curiosities  of 
modern  business.  This  is  a  field  in  which 
young  men,  with  no  sales  experience  and 
often  of  little  schooling,  are  enabled  to 
make  large  profits,  if  they  have  the  requisite 
knack  of  nuiking  friencls  of  their  possible 
customers.  A  bottle  of  pain -or- blood- 
medicine,  which  the  wagon-num  sells  for  a 
dollar,  costs  him  around  thirty  cents, 
gi\ing  him  a  far  larger,  margin  of  profit 
llian  llif  average  druggist  enjoys. 

In  s|)ite  of  the  enormous  increase  in  crude 
drug-prices  during  the  war,  the  increases 
in  \vli()lesal(>  cost  of  these  jjroducts  wore 
slight.  The  logical  inference  is  tiiat  a  very 
little  crude  drug  makes  a  vast  lot  of  medi- 
ciiH'.  !(  has  b(>eii  s(at(>(l  that  some  of  these 
iiianiiracturers  comijuti^  the  ininiinum  net 
l)r()lit  on  a  basis  of  a  dollar  a  day  per 
wagon  -  or  $;i()(),()()()  a  y(<ar  i)rofit  from 
ea<'h  one.  thousand  wagons  on  the  road. 
Thus  a  comi)any  with  two  thousand  wagons 
should  average  $G()0,000  i)rofit  annually. 
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kt  a  low  estimate,  there  are  probably 
12,500  wagon-men  doing  an  aggregate 
business  of  $25,000,000  yearly. 

To  the  company's  astuteness  in  training 
its  workers  is  due  the  far-reaching  influence 
3f  the  trade,  we  are  told: 

Wagon-men  are  warned  not  to  ask 
sustomers:  "Do  you  want  anything  to- 
day? "  or  in  any  way  to  open  an  avenue  for 
refusal.  The  constant  injunction  is  to  do 
the  customers'  thinking  for  them,  decide 
what  they  should  have,  and  leave  the 
goods. 

The  word  "should,"  as  used  in  printed 
suggestions  to  the  salesmen,  has  the  force 
of  command.  So  adroitly  authoritative  in 
tone  are  many  of  the  suggestions  that 
wagon-men  frequently  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  are  "working  for  the 
eompany"  instead  of  legally  in  business  for 
themselves.  Altho  the  company  is  not 
legally  the  employer  of  the  men,  it  fre- 
ijuently  fosters  that  impression  for  the  sake 
af  the  advantage  it  has  in  dictating  to  its 
sigeuts. 


THE  GENTLE  ART  OF  RUBBING 
PEOPLE  THE  RIGHT  WAY 

THE  knack -of  doing  and  saying  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time  is  a  won- 
derful asset  in  business,  and  its  absence  is 
the  cause  of  many  a  man's  iU  success. 
;  Strangely  enough,  it  sometimes  happens 
jthat  these  men  have  given  considerable 
!  thought  to  this  very  thing  of  meeting  people 
iin  a  pleasing  way,  but  have  failed  to  get 
jon  to  the  real  philosophy  of  it.  The  fol- 
,lowing  story  appearing  in  System  (New 
JYork),  and  credited  to  a  banker  whose 
i  reputation  puts  him  near  the  top  of  people 
:who  know  how  to  rub  people  the  right 
way,  throws  some  light  on  this  matter: 

When  I  entered  the  banking  business 
a,  good  many  years  ago  I  had  a  number  of 
eopy-book  ideas  about  how  I  should  meet 
ipeople.  "Always  give  a  firm,  strong  grip 
in  shaking  hands."  "Look  the  other  man 
!in  the  eye  when  you  talk  with  him."  "Let 
bim  know  that  you  are  glad  to  see  him." 
Those  were  some  of  my  ideas. 

They  didn't  last  long,  tho.  Old  Mr. 
jBlock,  president  of  the  institution,  called 
I  me  over  to  his  desk  one  day  in  his  abrupt 
way.  "Young  man,"  he  began,  "you  are 
>  promising  chap  in  this  bank.  So  re- 
member that  what  I'm  going  to  teU  you  is 
for  your  own  good,  to  help  you  develop. 
I  don't  like  the  way  you  meet  people,  and 
I  don't  think  that  they  like  it.  You  act 
as  tho  you  were  doing  it  by  ride.  Act 
natural;  don't  be  affected.  If  you  are 
sincerely  interested  in  the  other  fellow  he'll 
know  it  even  if  you  growl.  Take  that  for 
what  it's  worth." 

That  was  the  best  advice  that  ever 
3ame  my  way.  I  left  off  my  copy-book 
manners,  and  began  to  act  more  like  a 
tuman  being. 

Immediately  I  began  getting  along 
better  with  people.  So  I  have  ever  since 
been  using  every-day  man-to-man  sin- 
serity  as  my  one  method  in  dealing  with 
men.  This  is  all  there  is  to  it.  It's  so 
simple  it's  hard  to  believe. 


>'         Back  of  your  foundry  efficiency  is  the  metal 
you  use.     Back  of  the  metal  is — what? 

Are  you  as  certain  of  the  efficiency  of  your  alloys  as 
you  are  of  that  of  your  organization  ? 

You  make  yourself  responsible  for  the  quality  of  your 
finished  product.  We  make  ourselves  responsible  for 
the  metal  you  put  into  it.  For  50  years  we  sold  non- 
ferrous  alloys  in  the  old  way. 

Today  we  have  revolutionized  our  selling, 
and  your  buying,  of  metal  ingots 

No  change  in  the  metals  maybe — but  a  stupendous  change  in  the 
placing  of  responsibility. 

With  every  shipment  of  Certificate"  Metals,  you  receive  a  signed 
certificate. 

An  accurate,  trustworthy  analysis,  showing  the  complete  chemical 
composition  and  physical  qualities;  the  tensile  strength,  elongation, 
Brinell  hardness,  and  a  microphotograph  of^  the  structure  of  the  metal. 

The  "Certificate**  does  back  up  your  foundry 

It  means  accuracy,  surety  and  economy. 

It  eliminates  waste  due  to  excessive  or  deficient  physical  qualities  of  the  metal. 

It  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  foundry.  It  increases  the  efficiency  of  the 
foundrymen,  because  they  can  work  with  perfect  confidence  in  their  material. 

We  have  standardized  metal  buying  to  make 
possible  higher  standards  of  efficiency  in  your 
foundry. 

Let  us  send  you  TTiis  Book 

An  intensely  interesting  account  of 
"Certificate"  Metals,  with  photographic 
illustrations  showing  how  "Certificate" 
Metals  are  analyzed  by  scientific  labora- 
tory methods.  It  throws  a  new  light 
on  metal  buying. 

White  &  Bro.,  inc. 
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OLIVER  BLDG. 
BOSTON 


Since  1869  TRINITY   BLDG. 

Smelters  and  Refiners  of  Non- Ferrous  Metals      NEW  YORK 

Manufactarers  of  Ingot  Copper,  Composition,  Bronze  and 
Brass    Ingots,  Babbitt   Metal,  Solder  and  Type  Metals 


General  Offices,  NORTH  AMERICAN  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA 
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rpj         In  the  caves  and  canons  of  pre- 

1  tlCn        historic  times  a  bouUler  success- 
fully barred  the  way  of  the  primitive  robber. 
■\J  In  the  man-buiit  chff  dwelhngs 

iSOW  of  to-day,  filled  with  the  choicest 
treasures  of  the  world,  cunning  and  craft  as 
well  as  brute  strength  must  be  foiled,  and 
Corbin  locks  are  used  to  meet  the  need. 
They  will  be  found  on  guard  m  the  great 
financial  institutions,  office  buildmgs  and 
public  structures  of  our  country  — and  the 
same  type  of  mechanism  is  used  upon  the 
Corbin  locks  for  homes. 

Write  tis  In-day  for 
"  The  Hardware  that  Harmonizes 

P.  &  F.  CORBIN 

The  American  Hardrvare  Corporation  Suaessor 

New  Britain,  Connecticut 
New  York  Chicago  Pbiladelph., 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


AN   EXAMINATION   OF  THE   WORLD'S   CURRENCY 

INFLATION 
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NOW  that  Europe  is  again  officially  at 
peace,  and  European  business  can 
return  to  a  peace  basis,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  how  the  world's  banks  weathered  the 
conflict,  and  to  turn  to  the  elaborate  and 
detailed  figures  gathered  by  The  Statist 
■  (London)  some  weeks  ago,  and  printed 
with  editorial  comment  in  its  international, 
banking  section.  After  observing  that  war 
has  been  said  to  be  good  for  banking,  and 
that,  judging  solely  by  the  increased  divi- 
dends paid  in  many  cases,  the  war-period 
has  not  been  an  unprofitable  one,  this 
British  financial  authority  proceeds  to  con- 
sider the  status  of  the  world's  banks  from 
a  number  of  standpoints ;  in  particular  that 
of  note  circulation,  of  gold  holdings,  and 
^i^posits.  Referring  first  of  all  to  the 
ietiprmous  increase  in  the  issue  of  paper 
currency,  The  Statist  expresses  a  doubt 
"whether  it  can  be  called  good  for  banking 
to  have  profited  from  an  inflation  of  the 
ijurr^ney  to  Jwhieh  they  have  all  contrib- 
<  ated  in  a  greater  or  less  degree."  In- 
dfeed,  one  bank  is  said  to  have  frankly 
admitted  "that  the  face  value  of  the  paper ' 
jjvrrency  issued  during  four  years  of  the 
Vat  was  greater  than  the  value  of  all  the 
■gold  and  silver  produced  in  all  the  world 
.';'^ce  the  discovery  of  America."  The 
•  Statist  proceeds  to  examine  the  note  cir- 
;  culation  of  the  world's  greatest  banks  im- 
:  ttiediately  prior  to  the  war  and  at  present: 

The  Bank  of  England  just  before  the 
war  had  notes  in  circulation  arhounting  to 
,J^9 ,3 17,000:    she  has  now  in  circulation 
£83j705,000,  and  if  we  take  the  amount  of^ 
icwlrency  notes  circulating  in  the  United 
kingdom,  too,  £338,436,000,  we  get  a  total 
;tt  £422,141,000,  as  compared  with  £29,- 
•fSlY.OOO  in  1914,   that  is,   an  increase  of 
ijg392,824,000  in  the  paper  currency  of  the 
.country.     Before    the   war,    the   Bank   of 
.Prance  had  issued  notes  to  the  amount  of 
'£23.6,476,000;     she    now    has    circulating, 
'  •notes  to  the  value  of  £1,471,977,000,  an 
increase  of  £1,235,501,000.     The  Imperial 
.Bank  of  Germany's  prewar  total  was  £94,- 
545,000;  the  figures  on  September  30,  1919; 
were  £1,489,205,000,  an  increase  of  £1,394,- 
660,000.     The  Bank  of  Italy's  total  shows 
an  expansion;  of  £347,646,000  in  the  notes 
in  circulation.     The  total  for  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Bank  is  £1,883,467,000,  against 
£88,740,000   in    _914.     Even   the   United 
States  of  Am— ica  has    not  been  able  to 
refrain  from  adding  to  her  paper  currency: 
the  notes  outstanding  in  1914  were  of  an 
equivalent  value  of  £500,985,000;  the  total 
on  August  1,  1919,  was  £734,457,000— an 
increase  of  £233,472,000.     The  increase  in 
the  Belgian  note  circulation  is£123, 124,000. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  state  even  an 
approximate  value  of  the  notes  at  present 
circulating  in  Russia,   the  total  must  be 
prodigious;  but  as  a  matter  of  interest  we 
may  say  that  the  prewar  total  of  the  State 
Bank  of  Russia  was  equivalent  to  £163,411,- 
000,  while  that  on  September  29,  1917,  was 
£1,836,217,000  — an  increase    of    £1,672,- 
806,000,  and  yet  this  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  enormous  mass  of  Bolshevik  paper 
currency  issued  during  the  last  two  years. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  table  we  give 
below,  what  is  true  of  the  countries  we  hav^ 
named  is  true  of  practically  every  Euro- 
pean country;  all  of  them  have  worked  the 
printing-press  very  hard,  and  in  all  cases 
there  has  been  an  unprecedented  increase 
in  the  notes  in  circulation. 
'.^i,t-'?I^®:P'^^P^"son  is  between  the  figures  in 
tnelatest  returns' available  and  those  in  the 


returns  issued  immediately  before  the  great 
European  War. 

NOTES  IN  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  WORLD'S  GREAT 

BANKS,  ETC.     ■  . 
Return  Prior 

1919                to  War  Increase 

£                      £  £ 

25,312,000     .     8,693,000  +     16,619,000 

83,705,000         29,317,000  +     54,388,000 


Bank  of 

Denmark 

England 

Cur'y  Notes... 

Total  Eng..'. 

Austria- 
Hungary....  ■ 

Belgium. .:'..'. 

France. . ..'.;', 

Germany.  ;..■. 

Holland 

Italy.'. 

Japan ,  .■. 

Norway. .  .„. 

Spain ; . . 

Sweden.. ; . . . ; 

Switzerland . . : 

U.S.  of  Am... 


338,436,000      -. +   338,436,000 


422,141,000 

29,317,000 

+   392,824,000 

1,883,467,000 

88,740,000 

+1,794,727,000 

187,718,000 

64,594,000 

+    123,124,000 

1,471,917,000 

236,476,000 

+1,235,501,000 

1,489,205,000 

94,545,000 

+1,394,660,000 

84,648,000 

25,870,000 

+     58,773,000 

414,091,000 

66,445,000 

+   347,646,000 

102,821,000 

31,254,000 

+     71,567,000 

24,468,000 

6,608,000 

+     17,81J,000 

151,676,000 

76,760,000 

+     74,913,000 

39,540,000 

11,456,000 

+     28,084,000 

36,897,000 

10,716,000 

+     26,181,000 

734,457,000 

500,985,000 

+   233,472,000 

Total 7,068,418,000 

Russia .-     1,836,217,000 


1,252,539,000    +5,815,909,000 
163,411,000    +1,672,806,000 

Something  can  be  said  for  this  enormous 
increase  in  paper  promises  to  pay  if  there 
has  been  anything  like  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  metal-backing  to  the  not-es. 
"But  what  are  the  facts?"    - 

Take  England:  with  notes  to  the  value 
of  £29,317,000  in.  circulation  in  1914  she 
held  £40,164,000  gold.  In  1919  with  £422,- 
141 ,000  notes  current,  the  gold  held  amounts 
to  £114,746,000,  or  an  increase  of  £74,582,- 
000,  in  the  gold  held,  against  an  increase  of 
£392,824,000  in  the  value  of  the  notes  in 
circulation.  France  shows  an  increase  of 
£58,817,000  in  her  gold  against  an  increase 
of  £1,235,501,000  in  notes.  Germany, 
with  an  increase  in  her  note  circulation  of 
£1,394,660,000,  shows  a  decrease  of  £7,381,- 
000  in  the  gold  she  holds  now  as  compared 
with  1914.  The  fall  in  the  amount  of  gold 
held  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank  is  very 
great;  there  is  a  decline  of  £77,878,000  as 
compared  with  1914:  on  September  23  last 
she  only  held  £10,862,000  gold  against  a 
note  circulation  of  £1,883,467,000.  Italy's 
gold  holding,  too,  shows  a  decline  of  £11,- 
784,000  as  compared  with  the  prewar 
amount.  Russia's  gold  holding,  taken  on 
the  same  date  as  that  for  the  notes,  Sep- 
tember 26,  1917,  shows  an  increase  of 
£185,879,000  against  an  increase  in  the 
note  circulation  of  £1,672,806,000.  Hol- 
land, with  an  increase  of  only  £58,778,000 
in  her  note  circulation,  has  increased  her 
gold  reserve  by  £39,172,000.  The  expan- 
sion in  the  gold  holding  of  the  Bank  of 
Japan  is  worth  noting:  it  has  increased 
from  £21,872,000  to  £75,428,000,  while  the 
increase  in  her  note  circulation  is  only  £71,- 
567,000.  The  United  States  has  the  lion's 
share  of  the  world's  gold,  the  latest  retxu-n 
giving  £497,910,000,  an  increase  of  £120,- 
456,000,  as  compared  with  five  years  ago. 

The  full  table  is  as  follows : 

GOLD  HOLDINGS   OF   THE   WORLD'S  GREAT 


BANKS 

ETC. 

Return  Prior 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

'     1919 

to  War 

(+)  or  (  -) 

Bank  of 

'.l£.. 

%£}i 

£ 

Denmark ..."., 

10,416,000 

4,100,000 

+ 

6,316,000 

England. ..... 

86,246,000 

40,164,000 

+ 

46,082,000 

Cur'y  Notes. . , 

28,500,000 

+ 

28,500,000 

Total  Eng. . 

114,746,000 

40,164,000 

+ 

74,582,000 

Austria- 

Hungary.  . . . 

10,862,000 

88,7401,000 

_ 

77,878,000 

Belgium 

10,642,000 

10,414,000 

+ 

228,000 

France 

222,993,000 

164,176,000 

+ 

58,817,000 

Germany 

54,829,000 

62,660,000 

7,831,000 

Holland 

52,681,000 

13,509,000 

+ 

39,172,000 

Italy.... 

32,216,000 

44,000,000 

11,784,000 

■Japan 

75,428,000 

21,872,000 

+ 

53,556,000 

Norway 

8,161,000 

2,892,000 

+ 

5,269,000 

Spain 

96,406,000 

21,739,000 

+ 

74,667,000 

Sweden 

16,662,000 

5,878,000 

+ 

10,784,000 

Switzerland . . . 

18,932,000 

7,202,000 

+ 

11,730,000 

U.S.  of  Am... 

497,910,000 

377,454,000 

+ 

120,456,000 

•  TfltaLi^-.^. 

.  1,222,884,000 

864,800,000 

+ 

358,084,0Q0 

Russia.  :*r:\'fr. 

-360,388,000 

17+,509;000 

+ 

185;879.000 

"Gee,  Mother,  that  suit'll  look 
like  new.  The  spots  will  all  come 
out  and  the  shine  be  taken  off. 

Shine-Off 


"certainly  does  the  work" 

Removes  Grease  and  Oil  Spots,  Scorch,  Fruit 
Stains,  etc.,  without  leaving  a  ring.  The  spots 
can't  come  back.  Takes  off  shi  ne  scientifically 
by  raising  a  new  nap.  Notiiing  else  like  it. 
Non-explosive,  non-poisonous. 
Thousands  of  people  are  getting  more  wear  out 
of  their  clothes  by  using  Shine-Off.  2S  csnta 
(Canada  35  cents). 

Shine-Off  should  be  in  every  home,  office  and 
traveling  bag.  If  your  dealer  hasn  I  yet  stocked 
Shine-Off  send  us  his  name,  this  ad  and  2S 
cents /or  a  package. 

UTILITY  PRODUCTS  COIMPANY 

Dept.  281B  1726  Lytton  BIdg.,  CHICAQO 


y^J^  Soothe  Your 
Troubled  Skin 
With  Cuticura 

All  druggists;  Soap  25,  Ointment  25  &50,  Talcum  26. 
Sample  each  free  of  "Cutloura,  Dept.  6B,  Boston." 


It  is  worth  anyone's  while  to  seek  the  best 


A  driok  (o 

be  linsered 

OTcr  and 

•DJoyed  to 

the  last 

drop 


fORMERLY  KNOWN  AS  CHECONA  EVANS  AlE 

A  delicious,  liealtliful  and  substantial  beverage  t&at 
can  be  taken  with  confidence  and  enjoyment  by  every- 
one. It  i<:  a  food-drink,  full  of  life  as  well  as  substance, 
non-intoxicating  yet  stimulating,  brimful  of  pleasure 
and  satisfaction.  A  typical  Evans  product. 
Leading  Hotels,  Restaurants  and  Dealers 
C.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS     Estab.  1786     HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

,made  to  your  measure,  payable  g 
after  received,  with  the  clear  un- 
derstanding that  if  thefitisnot 
perfect  or  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
in  every  way,  if  you  are  not  con- 
vinced you  have  received  a  fine,  high 
grade,  stylish,  perfect-fitting  tailored 
suit  made  to  your  measures  and  have 
saved  $15.00  to  $20.00,  you  are  not  un- 
der the  slightest  obligation  to  keep  it. 

Don't  hesitate  or  feel  timid,  simply 
send  the  siu't  back,  no  cost  to  you. 
You  are  not  out  one  penny.  Any 
money  you  may  have  paid  U3  is  re- 
funded at  dice. 

Samples  Free.  Any  man  young  or 
old  interested  in  saving  money,  who 
wants  to  dress  well  and  not  feel  ex- 
travagant is  invited  to  write  us  for 
our  free  book  of  samples  and  fashions 
explaining  everything.  Please  write 
letter  or  postal  today,  just  say  "Bend 
me  your  samples"  and  get  our  whole 
proposition  by  return  mail.    Try  it- 


costs  you  nothmg— just  a  postal,  get  the  free  sam' 
plea  and  prices  anyway.  You  will  learn  something 
important  about  dressing  well  and  saving  money. 

PARK  TAILORING  COMPANY 

Dept.  17  Chicago,  III. 
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You  Gan*t  Beat 
These  Pliers 

You  just  can't  beat  Bernard  Pliers. 
Bernards  are  the  Standard  High  Pow- 
ered Cutting  Pliers.  The  strength  is 
all  in  the  Bernard  patented  principle 
of  compound  leverage — and  not  in 
your  hand. 

That's  why  they  hang  on  with  such 
a  stubborn  grip.  That's  why  they 
can  t  let  go  until  you  release  the 
pressure.  Note  those  square  hitting 
parallel  jaws  that  meet  like  a  vise  and 
hold  as  hard.  You  can't  match  them 
for  cutters.  They  bite  through  metal 
that  old  fashioned  pliers  can't  dent. 
When  you  use  Bernards,  something 
has  to  give. 

BERNARD 

Reg.  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

PLIERS 


are  raade  like  instruments  and  are  quality 
all  through.  Their  workmanship  is  beauti- 
ful. They  are  finished  in  nickel  to  keep 
out  rust.  The  handles  are  broad  enough 
to  fit  the  hand  and  are  closed  up  inside  so 
that  no  edges  are  exposed.  Bernards  are 
guaranteed  against  defect  and  will  be  re- 
placed if  found  wanting  through  any  fault 
of  ours. 

Don't  overlook  the  Bernard  open'  throat 
and  hollow  centre.  You  can  shove  a  long 
wire  or  rod  right  through  the  parallel  jaws 
and  take  a  firm  grip  anywhere  you  want 
to.  It's  great  for  bending  or  stretching  wire. 

Bernards  are  needed  in  home,  office,  store, 
garage  or  factory.  They  are  great  at  the 
bench.  For  opening  bales,  boxes  or  packages 
bound  with  wire  they  are  unequalled.  And 
after  long  hard  wear  of  every  day  factory 
use,  if  a  cutting  blade  becomes  dull  it  can 
be  replaced  at  reasonable  cost  instead  oi 
having  to  buy  a  new  tool. 

Rely  upon  Schollhorn  Service  to  solve  your 
plier  problems.  Write  for  our  vest  pocket 
size  Field  Catalog,  picturing  the  Bernard 
line.  Promptly  mailed  with  our  com- 
pliments. 

bernard  Pliers  an  sold  by  all  first  class 
hardware  dealers  and  tool  houses.  Look 
for  the  name  "Bernard"  stamfied  on 
each  pair. 

Sizes  4^*,  5",  fii^",  6",  61^",  V  and  8". 


WM.SCHOLLHORN  CO., 


SPECIALISTS  IN  PLII^RS 
NEW  HAVEN XONN. 
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INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


The  tale  told  by  the  two  tables  may  be 
given  in  a  few  words.  Against  an  increase 
of  £7,498,715,000  in  the  notes  in  cir- 
culation, there  has  been  an  increase  of  only 
£621,841,000  in  the  gold  held:  in  other 
words,  about  one-tenth,  or  £6,876,874,000 
worth,  only  of  the  paper  currency  of  the 
principal  countries  of  the  world  is  covered 
by  gold.  Such  is  the  pass  to  which  a  little 
more  than  foiu*  years  of  war  has  brought 
in»ternational  banking!  Who  shall  say  we 
have  progressed  much  since  the  days  of  the 
worthless  French  assignats? 

The  eflfect  of  this  almost  overwhelming 
mass  of  paper  currency  on  the  foreign  ex- 
changes between  the  countries  which  have 
been  the  principal  offenders  in  launching 
forth  the  "money"  has  been  disastrous. 
We  have  Great  Britain  at  the  present  time 
surrendering  £1  to  Holland  in  exchange  for 
10  fl.  97  c.  against  12  fl.  10  c.  in  prewar 
days;  Spain  considers  our  currency  worth 
no  more  than  21^  pesetas — she  was  pay- 
ing over  26  pesetas  for  £1  just  prior  to  the 
war.  America  takes  a  heavy  toll  by  offer- 
ing but  $4.16  [now  $3.66]  for  the  British 
currency  unit  which  was  worth  to  her  na- 
tionals over  $4.86  in  1914.  France  finds 
herself  called  upon  to  surrender  over  36 
francs  to  the  pound  sterling  instead  of  a 
little  over  25  K  francs,  at  which  she  could 
purchase  it  in  1914;  Italy  is  paying  more 
than  42  J^  lire  to  the  £1  against  less  than 
25  J/^  in  1914.  Germany  finds  her  cun-eucy 
next  to  worthless  in  most  centers — in  Lon- 
don she  is  surrendering  115  marks  for  £1, 
which  compares  with  a  value  of  20.53 
marks  in  August,  1914;  and  so  it  goes  on. 
The  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  currency 
in  circulation  in  all  the  countries  which  have 
been  recently  at  war  has  resulted  in  a  rec- 
ord depreciation,  and  yet  our  universal! 
currency  providers  go  on  turning  out 
more  paper  promises  to  pay,  apparently 
in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  havoc  they  arej 
causing. 


Concomitant  with   the   tremendous  ex- 
pansion   in    the   world's   note   circulation 
there  has  been  a  great  advance  in  bank 
deposits.  The  Statist  points  out.     This  is,  of 
course,  "all  part  and  parcel  of  the  inflation 
of  the  currency,"  says  the  London  editor, 
who  tells  us  that  "in  1914  the  deposits  ol 
the  fifteen  national  banks  named  in  tht 
preceding    tables    amoimted     to  approxi- 
mately  £5,400,000,000;    in   1919   the  ap 
proximate  total  was   £15,000,000,000— ar 
increase  of   £9,600,000,000."     It  is  notef 
that  "the  deposits  of  twenty-two  banks  ii 
the  United   Kingdom  on  June  30,   1919 
amounted  to  £1,917,868,736  against  £874, 
891,969  in   1914— an  increase  of   £1,042, 
976,767."     The  Statist  concludes  that  th( 
"bubble  of  inflation  has  reached  its  presen 
great  size  through  (o)  an  enormously  in 
creased  note  circulation  and  (b)  a  phenome 
nal  expansion  in  banking  deposits." 

Passing  on  to  an  examination  of  the  fig 
ures  of  some  of  the  leading  banks  in  tli 
principal  countries  it  begins  to  dawn  upoij 
one,  wo  are  told,  "that  war  is  not  the  prof 
itable  thing  for  the  banks  that  our  jwlifi 
cians  would  have  us  believe."  From  sey 
eral  pages  of  banking  statistics  and  oditoria 
connncnt  we  quote  a  few  paragraphs  sho^ 
ing  the  war's  effect  in  France  and  Germanjj 
Tlie  London  paper  presents  a  tabulation  q 
the  liabiliti(>s  and  assets  of  the  six  leadinl 
banks  of  Gc^rmany  for  the  past  eight  ycarj 
and  calls  attention  to  certain  significar 
facts  brouglit  out  therein.  In  1913  tli 
proportion  of  capital  and  reserve  to  lii 
l)ilities  stood  at  14.3  per  cent.;  the  war  hf 
brought  it  down  to  4.1  per  cent.  This 
said  to  bo  due  largely  to  abiionnal  ii' 
creases  in  deposits.     Deposits  for   the  s 
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banks  increased  from  4,914,291,000  marks 
in  1913  to  22,267,948,000  marks  in  1917 
and  to  over  thirty  million  marks  for  five 
of  the  six  banks  in  1918.  The  acceptance 
business  has  fallen  away  from  10.6  per  cent. 
of  the  liabilities  in  1913  to  5  per  cent,  in 
1918.  Coming  to  the  assets  side,  The 
Statist  finds  that  the  proportion  of  cash  in 
hand  has  declined  from  11.7  per  cent,  in 
1913  to  16.9  per  cent,  in  1918.  Invest- 
ments are  more  than  half  of  the  total  assets 
in  1918  as  against  11.7  per  cent,  in  1913. 
And  it  looks  to  The  Statist  "as  if  the  Ger- 
man banks  are  carrying  a  very  heavy  pro- 
portion of  war-loan  and  other  such  issues 
on  their  shouldei's,  tho  in  that  respect  they 
do  not  differ  much  from  the  banks  of  any  of 
the  other  belligerents;  all  have  subscribed 
very  freely  for  the  various  war-loans,  which 
consequently  loom  very  largely  in  their 
investments."  Total  assets  are  56,726,- 
267,000  marks  as  compai'ed  with  19,199,- 
610,000  marks  in  1914. 

Taking  up  the  four  leading  banks  of 
France  in  the  same  way,  The  Statist  calls 
attention  to  these  important  facts  con- 
tained in  its  tabulations : 

The  proportion  of  the  total  capital  and 
reserve  to  other  liabilities  has  fallen  from 
9.6  per  cent,  in  1913  to  2.3  per  cent,  in  1918. 
The  proportion  of  notes  in  circulation  has 
also  gone  up  from  40.6  to  71.7  per  cent. 
The  percentage  of  the  deposits  and  current 
accounts  has,  however,  fallen,  and  in  that 
respect  the  result  differs  from  that  of  the 
German  banks.  The  figures  are  25  per  cent. 
in  1918,  as  against  47.3  per  cent,  in  1913, 
and  the  explanation  evidently  is,  that  both 
the  people  in  the  invaded  districts  of  France 
and  those  who  sought  sanctuary  elsewhere, 
were  obliged  to  draw  on  their  savings  for 
sustenance.  The  proportion  of  cash  in 
hand  has  fallen  from  33.2  per  cent,  to  21.4. 
Investments  show  a  marked  expansion,  the 
percentage  to  other  assets  having  risen  from 
4  per  cent,  in  1913  to  50.3  per  cent,  in  1918. 
The  percentages  of  bills  discounted  and  ad- 
,  vances  have  both  fallen,  the  one  showing 
a^ decline  of  10.3  per  cent.,  and  the  other 
11.4  per  cent.,  which  shows  that  the  trade 
of  France  has  suffered  badly  during  the 
four  and  one-half  years  of  war.  Total 
assets  have  increased  from  14,060,170,000 
francs  to  42,198,996,000  francs. 

WAR -SAVINGS  STAMPS  AND 
CERTIFICATES  FOR  1920 

The  Treasury  Department  recently  is- 
sued a  statement  concerning  the  1920  issue 
of  war-savings  securities.  The  War-Sav- 
ings Stamps  of  this  year  wiU  be  carmine  in 
color,  and  the  size  wiU  approximate  the 
larger  stamp  of  1918.  Change  is  also  an- 
nounced in  the  1920  Treasiiry-Savings  Cer- 
tificates as  compared  with  those  of  last 
year,  in  that  those  for  1920  are  redeemable 
at  the  Treasury  beginning  with  the  second 
calendar  month  after  the  month  of  purchase 
without  the  ten  days'  demand  required 
under  the  terms  of  the  1919  certificates. 
Circulars  announcing  the  issue  of  the  new 
war-savings  securities  have  been  issued, 
and  the  securities  are  now  on  sale  at  post- 
offices  and  other  agencies,  consisting  prin- ' 
cipally  of  incorporated  banks  and  trust 
companies.  The  announcement,  as  quoted 
in  The  Commerical  and  Financial  Chronicle, 
says: 

In  view  especially  of  the  gratifying  in- 
•^i  crease  in  recent  months  in  the  sale  of  the 
'."  1919  securities,  following  the  postwar  re- 
':  action,  it  is  anticipated  that  during  the 
..coming  year  the  1920  securities  will  be 
purchased  in   large  volume  and  that  the 
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The  seal  of  a  perfect  product 


Snap!— lift  the  lever  and  it's  oiF. 
Click!— and  it's  back  on.  That's 
how  simple  it  is  to  open  and  then 
reseal  any  bottle  that  is  capped 
with  Williams  Kork-N.-.Se;aL 

You  need  no  corkscrew  or  tool  of 
any  kind.  And  how  absolutely  it 
reseals!— as  often  as  required,  al- 
ways proted:ing  the  unused  con- 
tents, keeping  the  quality  and  the 
strength  unimpaired.  It  seals  so 
perfe6tly  that  you  can  place  the 
bottle  on  its  side  in  the  ice-box  or 
in  your  travelling  bag.  The  liquid 
cannot  spill  or  leak  past  the  cap. 

The  simple  quality  and  enormous 
convenience  of  the  Kork-N-Seal 
is  so  convincingly  apparent,^  that 
every  time  you  use  your  Peroxide 
or  take  some  Catsup,  or  use  any 
part  of  a  Kork-N- Sealed'  bottle 
you  will  thank  the  manufadurer 
who  is  using  it  to  maintain  the  rep- 
utation and  quality  of  his  goods. 


•a> 


•:55. 


TO  MANUFACTURERS 

We  have  just  published  a  pocket-size  book 
on  Kork-N-Seal.  It  is  very  readable,  written 
in  story  style,  yet  tersely;  crammed  with  infor- 
mation that  any  man  who  bottles  anything 
will  appreciate;  comprehensive  and  interest- 
ing. Will  send  it  if  you  wbh,  without  charge. 


[^ 


THE  WILLIAMS  SEALING  CORPORATION-2>^f<7/ar.  in. 
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TO   AMERICAN    FLOUR    CONSUMERS 

DURING  the  war,  twelve  million  American  housewives  pledged  by  a  signed 
card,  to  follow^  the   suggestions  of   the  Food  Administrator,  and   thereby 
accomplished  marvels  in  food  saving. 

Since  the  Armistice,  and  with  the  relaxation  of  this  effort,  the  course  of  food  prices, 
uninfluenced  by  that  former  intelligent  direction  and  suggestion,  has  been  such 
as  to  indicate  either  a  degeneration  of  the  thrift  spirit  or  inability  or  unwillingness 
to  correct  inequalities  of  supply  and  demand.  *  . 

The  United  States  Grain  Corporation,  a  Government  agency,  aims  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  our  people  that,  as  never  before  in  our  history,  there  is  the  opportunity 
to  practice  thrift  by  individual  selection  in  the  purchase  of  flour. 

There  is  no  longer  authority  to  prescribe  a  uniform  method  of  extraction  of  flour 
from  the  wheat  berry  as  was  done  during  the  war.  Moreover,  except  in  times  of 
war,  the  individual  preference  of  our  people  should  be  touched  lightly,  if  at  all. 
J5ut  that  individual  preference  should  be  so  informed,  by  accurate  information, 
that  it  will  make  its  choice  with  open  eyes. 

Therefore,  the  Grain  C()ri)oration  has  taken  the  position  that  our  people  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  buy,  in  the  retail  stores,  lower-priced  flour  made  from  the 
variety  of'wheat  whi(rh  is  in  abundant  supply. 
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With  this  opportunity  offered  them,  they  may  still  prefer  to  purchase  at  greater 
cost  that  particular  quality  of  flour,  highly  separated,  and  requiring  for  its  extrac- 
tion that  variety  of  wheat  from  sections  where  lighter  crop  yield  has  caused  a  higher 
price. 

The  clamor  of  disputants  regarding  the  relative  value  of  various  flours  from  various 
varieties  of  wheat,  has  raged  for  generations,  and  will  always  afford  a  basis  for  con- 
troversy, more  or  less  sincere.  But  the  broad  general  fact  can  be  stated  that  those 
qualities  that  prove  perfectly  satisfactory  in  general  household  use  are  found,  for 
peculiar  crop  reasons  this  year,  in  the  lower-priced  flours.  For  pastry  and  cake- 
making  the  lower-priced  flours  will  be  found  actually  superior.  You  are  the  best 
judge  in  actual  test. 

The  Grain  Corporation  prefers  that  these  varieties  of  flour  reach 
the  consumer  through  the  usual  trade  channels,  the  mill,  the  wholesaler^ 
and  the  retailer,  in  'private  trade  and  oidside  of  the  agency  of  the  Grain 
Corporation.  In  carrying  oid,  however,  its  policy  of  giving  the  con- 
sumer the  chance  of  selection  in  the  practice  of  thrift,  the  Grain  Cor- 
poration is  having  its  expm't  purchases  of  flour  packed  in  suitable  retail 
packages  under  the  brand  "United  States  Grain  Corporation 
Standard  Pure  Wheat  Flour."  In  those  communities  where 
private  trade  and  individual  initiative  have  not  supplied  a  similar 
quality  and  at  a  similar  price,  we  shall  induce  some  retailers  to 
handle  this  Grain  Corporation  j^owr. 

Therefore,  I  am  justified  in  advising  the  American  consuming  public  that  this 
choice  now  is  theirs;  that  in  retail  communities,  they  may  buy  this  perfectly  ac- 
ceptable flour  at  about  $1.50  for  the  eighth  barrel  paper  sack  or  they  may  pay 
about  $2.00  or  even  more  for  their  insistent  selections  of  other  special  qualities. 
So  far  as  this  enterprise  has  now  progressed,  I  am  confirmed  in  my  belief  that  a 
considerable  section  of  our  people  has  not  been  drawn  into  an  orgy  of  thoughtless 
spending  as  charged  against  us  all,  that  they  value  and  practice  thrift,  and  thank 
us  for  informing  them  of  this  opportunity  for  their  choice. 


J 


United  States  Wheat  Director 


For  further  information  write 

UNITED  STATES  GRAIN  CORPORATION 


flour  division 


42  BROADWAY 


NEW  YOKK 


I 
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-^in  Winter 

Zero  weather,  with  chilled 
thickened  oil,  icy  roads,  and 
deep  snow  drifts,  makes  driving 
difficult  and  a  perfect  clutch, 
unaffected  by  low  temperature, 
vital    for    driving    comfort. 

Smooth,  velvety  engagement 
on  slippery  streets  and  a  posi- 
tive grip  in  hitting  snow  banks 
are   needed   in  winter  driving. 


Snow-blocked  roads  present 
no  terrors  to  the  driver  whose     f'- 
car  is  equipped  with  a  Detlaff 
clutch. 

The  Velvet  Clutch 
With  the  Bull-Dog  Grip 


A.  J.  DETLAFF  COMPANY 

121-129  Lafayette  Avenue  East 
DETROIT 


l-fc-. 
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INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 
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Government's  movement  for  thrift,  saving, 
and  investment  in  government  securities 
will  continue  to  show  good  results.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  movement  in  De- 
cember, 1917,  up  to  December  15, 1919,  the 
Treasury  has  received  from  the  sale  of 
the  war-savings  securities  a  cash  total  of 
$1,128,480,731. 

The  1920  securities  consist  of  the  25- 
cent  Thrift  Stamp,  which  bears  no  interest, 
and  is  used  to  evidence  payments  on  ac- 
count of  War-Savings  Stamps  and  Certi- 
ficates, the  $5  War-Savings  Stamp  and  the 
registered  Treasury-Savings  Certificates  in 
denominations  of  $100  and  $1,000  maturity 
value.  The  issue  price  of  the  War-Savings 
Stamp  is  $4.12  in  January  and  increases 
one  cent  a  month  to  $4.23  in  December. 
The  issue  price  of  the  $100  certificate  is 
$82.40  in  January  and  increases  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  cents  a  month  to  $84.60  in  De- 
cember. The  $1,000  certificate  will  be  sold 
for  $824  in  January,  and  the  price  increases 
at  the  rate  of  $2  a  month  to  $846  in 
December. 

The  1920  securities  will  be  substantially 
the  same  in  terms  and  conditions  as  those 
of  the  1919  issue,  but  some  alterations  have 
been  made  in  the  forms.  The  1920  War- 
Savings  Stamp,  for  example,  wiU  be  car- 
mine in  color,  will  bear  the  head  of  George 
Washington,  and  the  size  will  approximate 
the  larger  stamp  used  in  1918.  A  change 
has  also  been  made  in  the  terms  of  the  1920 
Treasury-Savings  Certificates  as  compared 
.with  the  1919  issue  in  that  the  1920  certi- 
ficates are  redeemable  at  the  Treasury  be- 
ginning with  the  second  calendar  month 
after  the  month  of  purchase,  without  the 
ten  days'  demand  required  by  the  terms  of 
the  1919  Treasury  -  Savings  Certificates. 
Post-offices  are  not  required,  however,  to 
make  payment  of  War-Savings  Certificates 
until  ten  days  after  receiving  written  de- 
mand for  payment.  • 

As  in  1919,  War-Savings  Certificates  of 
the  1920  series  bearing  their  full  comple- 
ment of  twenty  War-Savings  Stamps  may 
be  exchanged  for  registered  Treasury-Sav- 
ings Certificates,  series  of  1920,  of  the  $100 
denomination,  and  owners  of  War-Savings 
Certificates  who  desire  the  protection  of 
registration '  are  urged  to  exchange  their 
War-Savings  Certificate  for  a  Treasury- 
Savings  Certificate,  rather  than  to  seek 
registration  of  the  War-Savings  Certificate 
at  a  post-office.  In  addition  to  its  other 
advantages,  the  Treasury-Savings  Certi- 
ficate gives  the  benefit  of  central  registra- 
tion at  the  Treasury  and  the'  provision  for 
payment  by  the  Treasury  itself.  The  lat- 
ter provision  will  be  of  advantage  and  facili- 
tate payment  in  case  of  change  of  residence, 
since  a  registered  War-Savings  Certificate 
can  be  redeemed  only  at  the  post-office  at 
which  it  was  registered. 

Two  other  circulars  are  being  distributed 
which  offer,  beginning  January  2,  1920,  a 
1918  issue  of  Treasury-Savings  Certificates 
in  the  $100  denomination,  and  continue 
after  December  31,  1919,  the  issue  of  1919 
Treasury-Savings  Certificates  in  the  de- 
nominations of  $100  and  $1,000,  in  botli 
cases  not  for  cash  sale,  but  only  in  exchange 
for  1918  and  1919  War-Savings  Certificates 
respectively.  It  is  antici})ated  that  many 
holders  of  the  1918  and  1919  War-Savings 
Certificates  will  find  it  advantageous  to 
change  their  holdings  into  tlu^se  Treasury- 
Savings  Certificates,  whose  t(>rnis  and  con- 
ditions are  substantially  the  same  as  those 
of  the  1920  issue,  except  for  their  earlier 
maturity  dates. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  mcMitioncul 
above  in  the  case  of  exchatigi!  of  1920  War- 
Savings  ('ertifi(!ates  for  Treasury-Savings 
Certificates,  these  circulars  ofT<'r  otluT  in- 
ducements in  the  opi)ortunity  for  consoli- 
dating holdings  and  also  for  changing 
owncrshij)  in  the  manner  provided  in  the 
(Mrcuiars. 

Holders  of  one  or  more  War-Savings  Cer- 
tificates of  the   1918  or   1919  issue   which 


"^heMdfestic 

open— 
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'Jrim,  Sightly,  Undamaged 


Disfigured  and  Depreciated 


[These  pictures  are  from  original  unretouched  photographs] 


Both  in  the  same  house 

The  Majestic  Coal  Chute  protects  any  home  or  building — thus  saving  money  for 
the  owner  and  preventing  ugly,  unsightly  scarring  and  shattering  of  the  founda- 
tion or  walls.  A  glance  at  the  photographs  above  is  convincing  proof.  Here 
m  the  same  house  is  a  striking  example  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Majestic 
Coal  Chute — and  the  damage,  depreciation  and  unsightly  appearance  which 
must  result  when  coal  is  delivered  through  an  unprotected  basement  window. 

"'Matestie 

Coal  Chute 

1  Protects  Against  Damage     3  Lessens  Depreciation 

2  Enliances  Property  Value    4  Assures  Lasting  Beauty 


The  Majestic  Coal  Chute  gives 
you  absolute  protection  against  the 
nicks  and  scars,  broken  glass  and 
sash,  from  the  shattering  force  of 
bounding  lumps  of  coal  as  they  are 
thrown  into  your  basement  coal  bin. 

The  patented  slotted  hinge  auto- 
matically locks  the  door  o|)en  and 
protects  the  building  where  the  dam- 
age is  most  expensive — above  the 
opening.  The  Majestic  gravity  latch 
automatically  locks  the  door  when  it 
is  lowered.  A  wire  or  cord  attached 
to  end  of  chain  makes  it  easy  to  un- 
lock from  any  part  of  basement,  or 
even  from  first  floor,  without  enter- 


ing the  coal  bin.  Doors  are  either 
solid  orwithX-inch  wire-ribbed  glass 
panels  to  give  light  in  bin.  There  are 
eighteen  Majestic  Chutes.  You  will 
find  one  for  YOUR  needs. 

Should  Be  in 
Every  Foundation 

Every  new  home  should  have  a 
Majestic  Coal  Chute  in  the  founda- 
tion. It  protects  against  damage — 
lessens  depreciation  — preserves 
beauty — and  enhances  property  value. 
Should  be  installed  in  homes  already 
built  to  prevent  further  expense  and 
damage.    Made  also  in  types  and  sizes 


for  stores,  apartments,  public  build- 
ings and  hotels. 

The  Majestic  Coal  Chute  is 
burglar-proof,  sturdily  and  depend- 
ably built — the  body  being  of  heavy 
steel  construction  with  cast  semi-steel 
door,  frame  and  boiler-plate  hopper. 
It  will  last  the  life  of  your  building. 

More  than  2500  hardware  and 
building  supply  dealers  sell  Majestic 
Coal  Chutes.  Write  today  for 
Catalog  12  and  the  name  of  your 
nearest  dealer. 

Working  drawings  will  be  gladly 
furnished,  without  cost,  to  architects 
or  others  interested. 


J 


%, 


Milk  and  Package  Receiver^^^s'^^^UndGr^round  Garbage  Rpceivel 


This  useful  Majestic  house- 
hold device,  placed  in  the 
kitchen  wall,  receives  de- 
liveries from  the  outside 
even  in  your  absence,  while 
house  is  locked.  You  re- 
move them  from  within. 


Another  Majestic  necessity. 
Sanitary,  odor  -  proof,  fly  - 
proof,  dog-proof. 
Step  on  the  lever  and  lid  lifts. 
Can  lifts  out  for  disposal  by 
garbage  collector.  Durable. 
Easily  installed. 


The  Majestic  Co.,  201  Erie  St.,  Huntington,  Ind. 


VhitQ  to-day  for  New  (italp4-\^rkiiigPrdWiii^s  Furnished  Free 
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He  Rearranged  His 

Investments 

and  Increased 

the  Net  Return  16% 

The  Federal  Income  Tax  reduced 
the  gross  income  of  one  of  our  clients 
from  $56,000  to  $44,830  actual  net 
income  for  1919. 

His  entire  income  from  business 
and  from  investment  securities  was 
taxable,  except  the$2.000exemption 
granted  him  as  a  married  man. 

The  higher  rate  of  interest  on  the 
securities  he  held  was  really  offset 
by  the  taxation  of  the  income  from 
them. 

So  he  sought  our  advice  as  special- 
ists on  investment  problems  and 
Municipal  Bonds  and  tookadvantage 
of  our  free  investment  service.  At 
our  suggestion  he  disposed  of  his 
taxable  securities  as  they  matured 
and  reinvested  in  Municipal  Bonds 
of  our  own  careful  selection. 

The  absolute  security  of  these  bonds 
and  the  surety  of  interest  payment, 
which  averaged  5'c»  appealed  to 
this  client  as  much  as  did  their 
easy  convertibility  should  ho  desire 
to  use  the  principal  in  someother  way. 

As  a  result  of  his  reinvestment  in 
5%  tax-free  Municipals  this  client 
increased  his  net  income  by  $980 
more  than  he  v/ould  have  received 
from  6^0  tetxable  securities. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  mail  you  a 
list  illustrative  of  the  type  of  secur- 
ities he  purchased.  Write  us  and  let 
ua  show  you  how  you  can  solve 
your  investment  problem  to  get  a 
greater  net  return  for  1920.  We  will 
also  send  you  our  free  Income  Tax 
Record  Book  which  gieatly  simpli- 
fies the  problem  of  making  out 
returns.     Kindly  address  Dept.  L-l. 


W'llian^  R.(ompton  (o. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  MUNICIPAL  BONDS 
* '  O'ver  a  Quarter  Century  in  this  Business  * ' 

New  York  Chicago 

St.  Louis        Cincinnati        New  Orleans 


MASON,  FENWICK   &   LAWRENCE 

PATENT    LAWYERS 


Chi 


icago 


WaihinKton.  D.  C.  New  York 

Ei-labliilicd  ovf-r  half  a  rpntury.  Correspondence 
invit'-fl.  \Vc  liavfr  re.  cntly  aKsfxiatorl  with  iis, 
three  former  members  of  the  Examininit  Corps, 
U.  S.  Patent  Ofricc. 


cI.tI   Independence 

How    Attain    It? 

old    Haj,    Ijy    i-xperl- 

iiea    alone.    In    nlow.       It 

liivulveii      riLiiiy      limnc'H. 

An  llfiity  t'lewii  nuyH, 

men     Imve    iiauBlly 

hail    one    foot    In    Iho 

grnve   iK'ffire   iliey   learn 

ow    to    make    niurie). 

mirrr    way    li   open    to 

It      aeeiirei      you      tho 

kti'iwIeiUe,     the    Irntneil 

Hklll      Wlilrli     ynil      neeil. 

I«     well     omanlzt'l,     ef- 

111    Kel    U'riellla    for    you 

[    lo    enloy    llieni.       You 

"Voiir   Kliianelal  Hklll." 

Uila    plon    and    terrloe. 

•    of    FInine* 

y,    Naw    York 
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bear  War-Sa\  in<^s  Stamps  having?  a  total 
maturitv  \  ahu'  of  SlOU  or  some  niultiple  of 
a' hundred  dollars— kc,  S200.  $300,  S400, 
etc. — may  exchange  the  ccrtifieates  for  the 
same  maturity  value  of  Treasurj^-Sayings 
Certificates  of  the  corresponding  issue. 
When  two  or  more  War-Savings  Certificates 
are  oft'ered  for  exchange,  each  one  need  not 
bear  its  full  complement  of  twenty  War- 
Savings  Stamps,  provided  the  total  value 
of  the  stamps  aggregates  $100  or  some 
multiple  of  it.  In  the  matter  of  ownership, 
the  regulations  provide  in  effect  that  the 
Treasury-Savings  Certificates  taken  in  ex- 
change may  be  made  out  in  favor  of  new 
and  different  owners,  if^the  owners  of  the 
War-Savings  Certificates  so  request.  The 
exchanges  may  be  made  at  first  and  second- 
class  post-offices,  or  other  post-offices 
specially  designated  by  the  Postmaster- 
General,  at  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  and  at 
the  Division  of  Loans  and  Currency  of  the 
Treasury,  but  not  at  banks  and  trust 
companies  generally. 

GROWTH  IN  BANK  CLEARINGS  — AND 
WHAT  IT  MEANS 

One  more  attestation  of  the  degree  to 
which  prices  have  been  rising  is  foimd  by  the 
Boston  A'eics  Bureau  in  the  record  of  the 
country's  bank  clearings.  The  clearing- 
houses now,  we  are  told,  perform  nearly 
$400  worth  of  work  for  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  country,  as  against  $170 
prior  to  1916.  One  reason  for  this  growth, 
as  several  financial  editors  have  noted,  is 
the  greater  speed  with  which  our  credit- 
machine  is  working.  And  then  there  has 
been  in  considerable  measure,  The  News 
Bureau  reminds  us,  "an  augmentation  of 
the  volume  of  things  behind  the  transac- 
tions which  have  led  to  interchange  of 
bank-checks."  But  it  believes  that,  "in 
perhaps  even  greater  degree  the  expansion 
can  be  traced  to  price  depreciation";  for 
instance,  "the  cotton  that  went  begging 
at  seven  cents  in  1914  commands  nearly 
six  times  that  much  to-day."  At  any  rate, 
continues  this  authority: 

From  all  causes — volume,  price,  and 
velocity  of  transfer — the  net  result  has 
been  a  striking  growth  lately  in  the  coun- 
try's bank  clearings.  Prior  to  the  "war- 
boom"  of  1916  the  yearly  average  had  run 
somewhat  below  $170,000,000,000.  The 
total  for  1919,  with  a  few  days  closely  esti- 
mated, is  fully  two  and  one-half  times  as 
great,  in  dollars.     The  record  runs: 

Per  Capita 

1919 $416,4;)<»,00(),000  $;w.o.3 

1918 :«2,:ir)0,liSX,()<lO  313.39 

1917  306,944,7'2ti,317  293.89 

1916 261,855,773.fif)3  255.12 

1915   1S7,817,5()4,545  185  82 

1914 1,55,245,118,234  1.5«.09 

1913 11)9,815,700.000  173,57 

1912   100,229,773,006  109.37 

1911    100,229,773,0(i0  lt)9.37 

1910   164,095,229,099  176.48 

1909      105,838,141,300  181.51 

1908 132,408.849,130  147.53 

Kven  on  a  per  capita  basis  the  compari- 
son is  notable,  as  indicating  to  slight  degree 
a  more  common  use  of  checks,  but  lo  far 
grcaU-r  extent  the  influence  of  the  «'Conomic 
tendencies  already  cited.  The  clearing- 
houses now  ixrform  nearly  .$400  of  work 
for  eac-h  of  us,  as  against  about  $170  prior 
to  19K). 

Our  money  in  circulation— not  all  of  it 
a<'tiially  at  work  all  tlu'  (line— has  exhibited 
a  j)roiiounced  exjjansioii  in  the  last  few 
Vi'urs,  but  the  de|)endence  on  bank  accounts 
lias  far  oulstript  its  growth.  I'siiig 
again  the  per  capita  yardstick,  it  becomes 
evi(l(;nt  from  the  following  (;omj)arisoii  that 
tho  volume  of  tho  latter  now  runs  about 
7  to  1,  as  against  about  4  to  1  in  tho  earlier 
years : 


Per  Capita  December  SI  CUarings  Money 

1919 $387.03  $56.05  U 

1918 313.39  55.76  17 

1917 293,89  48.76  It; 

1916 255.12  43.00  16 

1915 185.82  38.48  20 

1914 156.09  35.50  22 

1913 173.57  35.11  20 

1912 180.79  34.72  19 

1911 169.37  34.47  20 

1910 176.48  34.25  19 

1909 181.51  34.71  19 

1908 147.53  34.92  23 

Here  is  further  collateral  evidence  as  1 
the  influence  of  "inflation"  upon  the  mone 
and  credit  situation  with  high  "prices 
for  bank  accommodation  and  a  new  scant 
ness  in  its  supply. 


WALL  STREET    ENTERS   THE  AMUSl 
MENT  FIELD 

Wall  Street  has  awakened  to  the  poss: 
bilities  of  the  amusement  field,  and  is  givin 
the  motion-picture  industry'  heavy  final 
cial  backing.  The  recently  incorporate 
Loew's  Theaters  has  among  its  directors  W 
C.  Durant,  head  of  the  General  JSIotoi 
Corporation;  Harvey  Gibson,  president  { 
the  Liberty  National  Bank;  and  D.  I 
Pomei'oy.  vice-president  of  the  Bankei 
Trust  Company.  The  Famous  Player; 
Lasky  Company,  we  are  told  by  The  Wa 
Street  Journal,  is  being  provided  with  $10 
000,000  of  new  capital,  with  Kuhn,  Loe 
&  Co,  backing,  while  the  du  Ponts  an 
the  Chase  Bank  interests  have  entered  th 
Goldwyn  Pictures  Corporation.  The  enoi 
mous  resources  of  the  amusement  field  ai 
indicated  bj'  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  whic 
informs  us  that — 

Gross  revenues  of  picture-theaters  in  th 
country  are  estimated  at  $800,000,000  th: 
year.  Thev  were  $675,000,000  in  1918- 
comparing  favorably  with  $700,000,00 
gross  of  thirteen  leading  rubber  compani( 
—against  but  $65,000,000  in  1907. 

In  this  country  there  are  15,000  pictun 
theaters,  with  8,000,000  seats,  nearly  ever 
town  of  1,000  population  having  at  leas 
one  theater.  Twelve  hundred  new  house 
are  being  built  at  a  cost  of  $72,000.00( 
Good  theaters  cost  $300  a  seat  to  build  a 
present  prices,  so  that  at  a  conser\ativ 
calculation  of  $100  a  seat,  the  investmer 
in  motion-picture  theaters  totals  abou 
$800,000,000.  AU  other  countries  of  th 
world  now  have  about  17,500  theaters,  a 
indication  of  the  expansion  possibilities  c 
the  industry,  considering  the  fact  tha 
American  -  made  films  now  prcdominat 
both  here  and  in  foreign  lands. 

Consumption  of  po.sitive  films  is  avei 
aging  about  10,000,000  feet  a  week,  agains 
3,000,000  feet  in  1913.  Annual  sales  c 
the  two  largest  makers  of  projecting  film 
have  increased  from  2,000  in  1912  to  9,00 
this  year. 

The  day  of  the  cheap  picture  show  i 
gone.  The  public  now  demands  bettei 
grade  pictures,  and  is  willing  to  pay  biggf 
prices.  Tickets  now  run  as  high  as  .$1 
The  first  week's  bo.x-office  receipts  c 
the  Capitol  Theater  in  New  York,  accorc 
ing  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  amounte 
to  $7(),(XK).  Prohibition  has  helped  swe 
the  box-olTice  receipts,  the  picture-theatei 
in  on(>  Western  city  of  450,(XX1  i)opulatio 
doubling  when  2,700  saloons  were  closcc 
The  .same  informant  continues: 

American  film-producers  have  a  con 
biiud  iiicom(>  of  $9(),(MK),(MX)  a  year,  < 
which  Famous  Players  handles  close  to  3 
per  cent.,  its  doiiu'stic  business  runiiin 
about  .$.'")(K),(KK)  weeklv,  and  foreign  busines 
around  $1(K),(J()0.  As  the  largest  single  fiK 
tor  in  the  industry,  it  stip|)lies  75  jxt  ccii 
of  this  count rv's  theaters  all  or  part  of  tli 
time,  its  1920  schedule  calls  for  1.30  feJ 
ture  productions,  assuring  theaters  betwee 
two  and  llirei'  high-grade  ^)ictures  weekl.) 

Famous  Players  turns  its  money  ovi 
two  and  one-half  times  annually,  a  $60,(K1 
pictur«'|yielding  Sl.W.OOO  in  revenues  th 
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,rst  year  and  still  being  a  money-maker. 
1  he  cost  of  a  picture  is  usually  returned  in 
I'ntals  in  the  first  eight  weeks  of  exhibition. 
)  he  policy  of  the  company  is  to  depreciate 
js  films  as  rapidly  as  the  rentals  are  paid 
1,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  pictures  are 
irried  at  $1  each.  The  company  has 
bout  700  films  on  its  shelves. 

Commenting  on  the  new  venture  by  Wall 
treat,  a  writer  in  The  Annalist  remarks 
lat — 

I  It  seems  rather  as  if  one  were  straying 
cm  the  field  of  just  proportions  in  linking 
)gether  Wall  Street  and  the  motion-pic- 
ire  industry,  yet  it  is  just  such  a  happen- 
ig  which  is  taking  place,  and  on  a  scale 
itirely  undreamed  of  by  the  average  de- 
btee of  the  screen.  Motion-pictures  are 
ppealing  to  a  constantly  growing  popula- 
on,  but  until  recently  the  financial  aspects 
'the  industry  have  not  been  to  the  surface. 

0  be  sure,  there  has  been  something 
eaned  of  the  profits  reaped.  The  now 
leaters  that  are  constantly  appearing  with 
leir  almost  lavish  appointments  attest 
le  fact  that  there  is  money  to  be  made  in 
iciures,  but  the  industry  has  never  been 
lentified  with  the  field  of  finance. 

However,  constant  growth,  such  as  that 
hich  this  new  industry  has  enjoyed,  even- 
lally  means  that  recourse  must  be  had 
irough  the  avenues  of  finance  for  the  fur- 
ler  development  which  is  necessary  if  the 
u^ace  of  an  opportunity  which  has  as  yet 
&en  only  scratched  is  to  be  made  to  yield 
s  utmost.  But  knocking  at  the  doorg  of 
Tall  Street  is  aj  cold  and  thankless  task  for 
pginners.  Eventually  the  portals  maj' 
ving  wide,  but  before  this  attainment  is 
rought  about  the  barriers  of  conservatism 
LUst  be  broken  down.  The  banker  is  a 
)nservative.  Taking  up  new  tasks  savors 
)0  much  of  a  plunge  into  unknown  waters, 
ad,  therefore,  many  are  slow  to  grasp  an 
pening  for  useful  and  remunerative  work 

it  strays  from  the  path  to  which  he  has 
ecome  accustomed. 

One  does  not  have  to  go  back  very  far 
)  prove  the  point.  Until  the  last  few 
sars  oil  companies  were  looked  upon  as 
)mething  quite  apart  from  that  with  which 
ankers  should  associate.  The  companies 
tight  make  money,  they  might  be  run  in 
le  most  approved  business  manner,  but 
ecause  there  was  the  gambling  chance  in 
avelopment  work  the  banker  was  skeptical, 
jiid  the  conservative  of  two  dozen  years 
^0  would  as  soon  have  cut  ofi^  his  right 
and  as  to  recommend  that  investment  be 
lade  in  an  oil  company. 

It  was  the  same  story  when  it  came  to 
le  automobile  industry.  It  was  a  mush- 
)0m  growth  from  the  banking  standpoint, 
here  was  lacking  the  essential  element  of 
abihty,  hence  it  was  a  number  of  years 
jefore  the  automobile  industry  received 
lat  aid  from  banking  quarters  to  which 
i  was  entitled.     The  history  of  the  success 

1  oil,  and  the  supreme  place  in  industry 
!iat  automobile  manufacture  has  attained, 

•e  well  known. 

i  Now  the  motion-picture  has  broken  down 
le  conservative  barriers  of  the  banker,  and 
16  industry  bids  fair  to  be  linked  as  indel- 
)ly  with  the  financial  centers  of  the  coun- 
■y  as  is  any  other  undertaking  of  estab- 
shed  worth. 

The  motion-picture  industry  has  gone 
irough  what  might  be  termed  the  easy- 
loney  period.  The  harvest  has  been  there 
ir  the  reaping,  and  it  has  not  been  taken 
ways  with  the  greatest  degree  of  business 
lecess.  Abundance  has  made  for  profli- 
icy  and  the  waste  has  been  enormous.  But 
lereal  value  that  lies  back  of  the  under- 
iking  has  at  last  imprest  banking  men,  and 
om  now  on  there  wnll  be  the  dawning  of  a 
3w  era  in  the  picture-industry  when  tried 
usiness  methods  apphed  by  men  of  busi- 
3ss  will  supplant  the  happy-go-lucky 
istoms  of  the  past. 


Where  Credit  Is  Made 

The  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce in  New  York  is  a  manu- 
facturer whose  product  is  credit. 

Knowledge  is  the  raw  material 
of  which  credit  is  made—     ^ 
knowledge  of   men  and 
markets,  commerce  and     n 
finance,  drawn  from  origi- 
nal  sources,   tested   and 
woven  into  a  fabric  of  mutual  con- 
fidence which  is  national  credit. 

The  vast  resources  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  in 
New  York  insure  a  credit  pro- 
duction which  is  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  expanding  business. 

Nalional  Bank  of  Coiranerce 

in  New  York 

Capital.  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profiis 
Over  Fifty  Million  Dollars 


National  Safety  Paper 

is  used  by  over  8o%  of  the  banks  and 
trust  companies  in  New  York.  Why? 
Because  they  have  found  that  this  is  the 
logical  way  to  protect  every  part  of  a 
check — amount,  payee,  date  and  en- 
dorsements. The  sHghtest  alteration 
with  acid,  or  knife  eraser  leaves  a  glaring 
white  spot — instant  detection. 

The  wavy  lines  shown  in  this  advertisement 
identify  checks  on  National  Safety  Paper.  Most 
banks  furnish  them  upon  request. 

Write  for  our  book  "The  Protection  of  Checks." 

George  La  Monte  &  Son 

6 1  Broadway  New  York 


^^^ 
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"INVESTING  FOR  PROFIT^^ 

A  eompUtt  knowUdor  of  pn.rilatiU  iHtttino  it  rontainrdin  Iflit 
»*t.  Ahtoluftv  ttu  mo*(  prartieat  und  auihfnttc  books  jfublitfifd 


CAN  VOU   TELL 


How  to  Analyze  a 

Financial  Statement? 
How  to  JudKe  Bond»  7 
How  to  Read  and  Understand 

«    a  Bond  Circular  7 
The  rules  lor 

transfer  of 

Stock? 


Sent  for  S  days 
Free    Examination 


00  YOU   KNOW 

Wtien  to  Invest  ? 
How  to  Become  Financially 

Independent  7 
How  to  Protect  those  depend- 
ent on  you  from  loss  7 
Where  to   get  Information  on 
stocks  and 
bonds  ? 


Just  What  the  Set  Contains 


How  to  Read  the 
Financial  Page.  By 
Scribni-r  Browne.  Cor- 
rect interpretation  of  the 
financial  page. 

Financial  Statements 
Made  Plain.  By  E.  A. 
Saliers.  A  solid  founda- 
tion for  analysis. 

The  Machinery  of 
Wall  Street.    By  G.  C 

Selden.  Why  Wall  Street 
exists — how  it  works — 
what  it  accomplishes. 

What  Every  Investor 
Ought   to   Know.     By 

Robert  L.  Smitlcy.  On 
ever>'  form  of  invest- 
ment. 

A.  B.  C.  of  Bond  Buy- 
ing. By  G.  C.  Seldt-n. 
How  to  buy  bonds. 

How  to  Select  Invest- 
ments. By  Five  Au- 
thors. A  symposium  c»f 
the  best    ideas  r^    five 


men  who  have  madf  a 
life  study  of  sound  in- 
vesting. 

Investing    for    Profit. 

By  G.  C.  Sclden.  A 
sound,  practical,  com- 
mon sense  knowledge 
of  the  fundaments  in- 
volved. 

Tidal  Swings  of  the 
Stock     Market.     By 

Scribner  Browne.  .An- 
alyzing the  Rise  and  Fall 
of  the  stock  market. 

Psychology  of  the 
Stock  Market.     By  G. 

C.  Selden.  A  study  of 
the  science  of  the  mar- 
ket and  its  operations. 

Financial  Independ- 
ence at   Fifty.      By 

Victor  de  ViUiers.  Cor- 
rect plans  for  acquiring 
financial    independence. 


ORDER    FORM 
UAGAZINE  OF  WALL  STREET 

42  Broadwsy,  New  York  City 

Gentlemen: — Plea^ie  send  me  "Investing  for  Profit,"  ten 
volumes.  I  agree  to  either  keep  the  books  and  remit 
S14.00,  or  return  the  set  within  five  (s)  days. 


.Name  . . 
Address. 


INVFNTOR^  ^^''"'  <i^-^'"f  to  secure  patent 
**^  »  i-ii^  1  \^l\.>J  should  write  for  our  guide 
book  ••HOW  TO  GET  VOUR  PATENT."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  of  your  invention  and 
we  will  give  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


jn 


$900,000  (Total  issue) 

dhr  cTrihitnr  Buili^imj  (Tnrvuratiim 

First    Mortgage   5j/^%  Serial  Gold  Bond* 

Ornomin.-itions.  J 100,  I.WO,  J 1000.  .MuturcK  .Novemlxr  1, 
1020.  to  N'ovciiiljcr  1,  1B28.  This  proiH-rty,  loralod  in  the 
new  rrniraj  himiiir-iw  and  manufai  liirinK  ditirict  jint 
oulai'le  the  jiKip  and  roniicrvativcly  valued  iil  lll,8(X),(X)(l, 
ia  lr;iiio<l  to  the  I  rihune  Company,  i<iil»linlier»  ol  llic 
Chiraiio  Trihunc. 
Spctial  circular  on  .ippjii  alion. 

Investment   Department 

UNION   TRUST  COMPANY 

II   .South  Deurliorn  Street,     -     -     Chlcaito,  III. 

Capital  and  Surplus 
$4,500,000.00 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

.lamiary  14. — Italy  accepts  the  project  for 
an  agreement  on  the  Adriatic  question. 
It  has  also  been  handed  to  the  Jugo- 
slavs. 

January  15. — The  Supreme  Council  drafts 
a  note  to  the  Dutch  Government  asking 
for  the  extradition  of  the  former  German 
F'mperor.  The  note  refers  to  the  ar- 
ticle of  tlie  Treaty  of  Peace  in  which 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  pub- 
licly arraign  the  former  Kaiser  for  a 
supreme  ofifense  against  international 
morality,  and  invites  Holland  to  join 
the  Allied  Powers  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  act. 

January  16. — The  League  of  Nations  is 
formally  launched  by  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  League  in  Paris.  Repre- 
sentatives of  France,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  Japan,  Belgium,  Spain,  Greece, 
Portugal,  and  Brazil  are  present.  The 
first  official  act  of  the  p]xecutive  Coun- 
cil of  the  League  is  the  appointment  of 
a  commission  to  trace  the  frontiers  of 
the  territorj'  of  the  Saar  Basin. 

The  Supreme  Council  issues  an  order  par- 
tiallj'  lifting  the  Russian  blockade,  and 
approves  recommendations  giving  the 
population  of  interior  Russia  medicine, 
agricultural  machinery,  and  other  com- 
modities needed,  in  exchange  for  grain 
and  flax. 

January  17. — The  Supreme  Council  offi- 
cially forwards  to  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment the  letter  demanding  the  extra- 
dition of  the  former  German  Emperor. 

At  the  instance  of  Senator  Hitchcock, 
secrecy  is  ordered  on  the  progress  of  the 
negotiations  for  a  compromise  on  the 
Peace  Treaty  between  the  Republicans 
and  the  Democrats. 

January  20. — The  Jugo-Slavs  reply  to  the 
Supreme  Council's  note  containing 
Italy's  demands.  They  accept  inter- 
nationalization under  the  League  of 
Nations  for  Fiume  and  Zara,  concede 
to  Italy  the  islands  of  Lussin  and  Pel- 
ogoza,  and  agree  to  the  demilitarization 
of  the  Adriatic  Islands  with  the  condi- 
tion that  the  island  of  Lissa  remain 
Jugo-Slav.  Premier  Nitti  declares  that 
Italy  will  insist  on  her  demands,  and 
the  Supreme  Council  disbands  without 
a  settlement  of  the  Adriatic  question. 

AFFAIRS  IN  RUSSIA 

January  15. — Representatives  of  Esthonia, 
Letvia,  Lithuania,  and  Poland  arrive 
in  Helsingfors  to  participate  with  Fin- 
land in  a  conference  to  discuss  the 
organization  by  all  five  states  of  a 
deiensive  alliance  against  Soviet  Russia 
and  a  second  defensive  alliance  against 
Germany. 

A  wireless  dispatch  from  Moscow  to 
London  .says  that  .sentence  of  death 
will  1)0  imposed  by  the  Soviet  Russian 
Goveriiiiient  hereafter  only  when  ap- 
proved  by  thf  All-Russian  Extraordi- 
nary Coinrnission.  The  HolslieviUi  as- 
sert that  a  return  to  methods  of  terror- 
ism will  be  made  necessary  only  by 
n!iiewal  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
Entente  to  hinder  the  worktTs  and 
peasants  in  (establishing  a  system  of 
Socialist  (!Conomics. 

January  10. — According  to  dispatches 
reei'ived  in  Basle,  Odcs.sa,  the  chief  port 
of  Russia  on  Ww  Black  Sea,  has  been 
occupied  by  the  Bolsheviki. 

January  17.  -  Admiral  Kolchak  is  reported 
lo  be  held  at  Verkhiiits-lldinsk  l)y  lite 
Social  R(V()liiti()narie.s  who  demand  his 
written  retirement. 

I'eking  roportH  Bay  that  the  Social 
Revolutionaries  are  comjjletely  in  con- 


trol of  Irkutsk  and  the  fighting  th« 
has  stopt. 

According  to  advices  from  Wars; 
Bolshevik  forces  on  the  Lithuanian  i 
Ruthenian  front  have  been  beaten  ; 
demoralized  and  are  retreating  east 
Dvinsk. 

January  18. — A  dispatch  to  the  offii 
Lettish  Bureau  at  Copenhagen  s: 
the  Bolsheviki  are  placing  large  foi 
on  the  Lettish  front,  including  Chin 
regiments.  It  is  said  the  Letts  eve 
where  have  repulsed  the  enemy  al 
have  captured  many  villages. 

London  reports  that  the  newspapers 
Moscow  describe  the  partial  lifting 
the  Russian  blockade  as  a  gn 
triumph  for  the  Soviet  power  a 
proof  that  the  Soviet  Government 
established. 

The  Central  Soviet  Government  in  Rus 
decrees  the  abolition  of  capital  pu 
ishment  and  directs  all  tribunals  th 
where  death  sentences  have  alreai 
been  passed  they  shall  be  commut 
to  various  terms  of  imprisonment. 

January  20. — Alexander  Berkman,  one 
the  party  of  radicals  recently  deport ■ 
■  to    Russia    from    the    United    Stat( 
secures     permission    from     the    Svr 
Government   for    the    entire    party 
enter  Russia. 

According  to  official  dispatches  receivi 
in  London,  the  advance  of  the  Be 
sheviki  has  been  halted  in  Sou! 
Russia.  i 

Diplomatic  advices  received  in  Lond<; 
state  that  General  Denekin,  leader  ■! 
the  anti-Bolshevik  forces  in  southeij 
Russia,  has  formed  a  new  Cossa(j 
(government  with  Novo  Rossysk  as  tli 
capital. 

FOREIGN 

January  14. — Eminent  citizens  of  nine  n; 
tions  address  memorials  to  their  goi 
ernments  directing  attention  to  impeiu 
ing  bankruptcy  and  anarchy  in  Europi 
They  urge  the  calling  of  an  econom: 
conference  of  the  leading  nations  of  tt 
world,  including  Germany  and  Austris 

According  to  London  advices,  it  is  sem 
officially  announced  that  fortj--two  pei 
sons  were  killed  and  one  hundred  an 
five  wounded  in  the  fighting  before  tli 
Reichstag  Building  in  Berlin,  "^rii 
Government  proclaims  martial  law  i 
all  sections  of  Germany  because  of  tli 
mob  demonstration.  GustaveNoske,  tli 
Minister  of  Defense,  is  appointed  eon 
mander-in-chief  for  the  greater  Berli 
district  and  Brandenburg  province. 

January  15. — Premier  Lloyd  George  calls 
consultation  of  British  officials  in  Par 
to  di.scuss  the  threatening  situation  i 
the  Middle  East  as  a  result  ol!  Holshcvi 
militarj'  successes  which  have  givtMi  tli 
Soviets  virtual  mastery  of  tlu>  whole  < 
European  Russia. 

January  16. — United  States  Marines  an 
Haitian  police  rei)el  an  attack  on  Poi 
au  Princfs  the  Haitian  (■ai)ita!,  by 
force  of  three  hundred  bandits,  moi 
than  half  of  whom  are  killed,  woundet 
or  captured. 

Paul  Dcselianel,  President  of  the  Frenc 
ChamluT  of  l)ei)uties,  is  nominated  ft 
the  Presidency  by  a  vote  of  WS  to  iiis 
in  a  eaiKHis  of  the  Senate  and  Chambei 
thus  (Icfcating   Premier  Clemenceau. 

New  outl)rfaks  take  place  at  Duisbur 
and  other  towns  in  the  industrial  (lis 
trici  of  Germany,  in  which  seven 
persons  are  killed  and  wounded. 
The  .lapanesc  GovcrnmeMt,  aec'onling  t 
Tokyo  rei)orts,  nolilics  the  I'cUiii 
Government  that  .Japan  is  now  ready  t 
negotiate  at  any  lime  for  the  return  c 
Shantung  lo  ( 'iiina. 

January  17. — Austrian  war-ve.ssels,  whic 
under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  were  t 
be  handed  (»V(>r  to  th(>  Allies,  are  n 
j)orted    to   have   been   disabled   by    tb 
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Remember 


— that  the  city,  town,  county  or  state  official  who  stands  for 
good  roads,  stands  for  an  increase  of  community  wealth — for 
better  standards  of  living  in  country  and  city — for  agricultural 
and  industrial  prosperity  which  is  shared  by  every  one. 

He    is   not    "trimming    his    political    sails"  to  the  penny- wise-pound-foolish 
vote  at  the  expense  of  community  prosperity.    He  is  constructive,  not  destructive. 

KOEHRING 

Concrete  /fixers 
standardize  concrete 

The  distinctive  Koehring  re-mixing  action  prevents  sep- 
aration of  aggregate  according  to  size — coats  every  grain  of  sand 
and  fragment  of  rock  thoroughly  with  cement — with  the  result — 


— that  every  cubic  foot  of  concrete  has  uniform  distribu- 
tion of  rock,  cement  and  sand — Dominant  Strength  Concrete 
— by  official  tests  stronger  than  the  same  aggregate  mixed  by 
other  mixers. 

Write  for  Van  Vleck's  book,  ''Standardized  Concrete.** 

KOEHRING    MACHINE    COMPANY 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


-ife: 


]iVJV5i 


■  / 
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rNVESTMENT 
FUNDAMENTALS 

Stripped  of  all  blatant  phrases,  the 
fundamentals  which  make  Miller 
First  Mortgage  Bonds  sound  invest- 
ments are  these: 

1.  Income-Producing  Properties 

2.  First  Mortgaged 

3.  Security  at  least  200% 

4.  Non-*peculative  Properties 

5.  Serial  Maturities 

6.  Sinking  Fund  to  Meet  Payments 

7.  Trustee's  Super^i»ion 

Miller  First  Mortgage  Real  Estate 
Bonds  yielding  7'^'^,  are  available  in 
denominations  of  $100.  $500  and 
JIOOO,  maturities  2  to  10  years.  ' 

Write  for  current  offerings  and  new  booklet 
entitled    "Creating    Good  Investments." 

H-hich  explains  why  and  how  Miller  First 
Mortgage  Bonds  are   soxitid    iniestments. 

G.LMILLER&COMPANY,Inc. 

95  HURTBuiLDINGrATLANTAjGA. 


FOR  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  ACT 

"The  Affirmative  Intellect."  by  Chas.  Fercuson. 
Funk  &  WagnalU  Company.     Publishers,    New  York 


DECK  PAINT 


/o/^  porches,  f/oQrs  and  Y/alls 


:£Sffl 


Experience  has  made  U.  S.  N. 
Deck  Faint  standard  for  floors 
and  walls  in  many  of  the  largest 
hotels,  schools,  hospitals  and 
public  buitdinKS  throtitrhout  the 
country.  Ea«y  to  apply,  dur- 
able, washable,  artistic  colors. 
Ideal  for  KencTal  home  use  also. 

THE  BILUNGS-CHAPIN  CO. 
Bostoa      Cleveland      New  York 


"ACatolioe 
Mileage 
Meter" 


Price 
$18.50 


At  Last!  Positive  Check  on 
Miles  per  Gallon  of  Gas 

The  V!icuuiiicl<T  i.s  tin;  d('vi<;<) 
which  «;liminat<;H  gu('H.s  work  about 
>^a.solin«!  cost,  it  t<-lls  uiifailirijjly 
Ikjw  much  (jas  is  used  per  niil(;, 
how  many  gallons  used  por  season 
and  liow  i/iaiiy  arc  in  the  tank. 
Knablcs  dctccticjn  of  carljoii,  poor 
farburati»>n  and  other  motor 
troubles. 

Simple  In  operktion  and  quickly  InataUed 
on  any  car  unintf  vacuum  fc«r(j. 

Vacuumeter  Sale*  Corp. 
Kiiozville  Tennetcee 

Vacuumeter  .Sellinic  Co.,  Pkiladelphin,  Pa. 
The    rhomaa-Hray  Co.  Cincinnati,  O. 

Maimer  A   Kaufmann  Yoiinifitov^n.  O. 


Austriaus,  who  are  said  to  have  de- 
stroyed or  removed  the  principal  parts 
of  the  machinery  of  the  ships,  render- 
ing them  incapable  of  navigation. 
The  Sinn  Fein  triumphs  iu  the  Irish 
municipal  elections,  carrying  all  but 
the  north  of  Ireland  and  electing  70  per 
cent,  of  the  candidates. 

Paul  Deschanel  is  elected  President  of  the 
French  Republic  by  734  of  the  889  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Assembly  voting. 
His  majority  was  the  largest  since  the 
election  of  Louis  Adolphe  Thiers,  the 
first  President  after  the  fall  of  the 
Empire,  who  was  chosen  unanimouslj-. 

January  18. — Premier  Clemenceau  and 
members  of  his  Cabinet  resign.  Presi- 
dent Poineare  asks  Alexandre  Millerand, 
Governor  of  Alsace,  to  form  a  new 
cabinet. 

A  deadly  form  of  influenza  is  sweeping 
Poland,  according  to  American  Red- 
Cross  reports.  Hundreds  are  dying 
daily  in  Warsaw,  the  reports  show,  and 
tliree-fourths  of  the  hospital  atten- 
dants have  been  stricken. 

The  National  Assembly  of  Germany 
passes  the  shops  council  measure  bv 
213  to  64.  This  bill,  known  as  the 
exploitation  law,  caused  the  recent 
demonstrations  in  front  of  the  Reichstag 
building. 

January  19. — Dr.  Karl  Renner,  Austrian 
Chancellor,  informs  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  Assembly  that  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  has 
been  concluded  at  Prague  between 
Austria  and  Czecho-Slovakia. 

Dispatches  received  from  the  British 
Mi.ssion  at  Budapest  on  January  11, 
said  there  was  only  one  day's  grain 
reserve  on  hand  in  that  city,  and  that  the 
heavy  snowfall  woidd  doubtless  result 
in  starvation. 

At  a  mass-meeting  in  Constantinople 
protests  are  voiced  against  the  re- 
ported intention  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence to  dismember  the  Turkish  Empire 
and  to  internationalize  Constantinople. 

A  new  comet  is  discovered  by  Comas 
Sola,  Director  of  the  Observatory  of 
Barcelona,  Spain.  It  is  situated  in  the 
constellation  of  Puppis  somewhat  east 
of  Sirius. 

DOMESTIC 

January  14. — Frank  A.  Munsey,  owner  of 
the  New  York  .S'un,  purchases  the  New 
York  Herald,  The  Evening  Telegram,  and 
the  Paris  edition  of  The  Herald. 

The  Sterling  antisedition  bill,  recently 
jjassed  by  the  Senate,  is  set  aside  bj^  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  the 
House  measure  originally  drawn  by 
Attorney-General  Palmer  is  sul)stituted 
for  it.  Members  of  the  (^ommittee  said 
the  Senate  bill  was  too  drastic  in  some 
of  its  provisions. 

l'rohil)ilion  Commissioner  Kremer  rules 
tliat  fruit-juices  and  ciders  come  within 
the  dry  ban  if  they  contain  more  than 
one- half  of  one  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 
Proliibition  directors  and  inspectors  are 
tlierefore  charged  with  the  added  duty 
of  exariiiniiig  the  alcoholic  content  of 
such  beverages. 

January  lo. — Sir  Oliver  Lodge  arriv'es  in 
New  York  for  a  lecture  tour  in  America. 

By  a  vote  of  almost  3  to  1  tlie  Seiuite 
passes  the  water-power  development 
bill.  I(  provides  for  tlu;  creation  of  a 
Federal  water  -  i)ower  commission  and 
licen.ses  to  run  fifty  years. 

Dr.  Richard  C.  McLaureii,  i)resi(Ient  of 
the  .MasHachu.selts  Institute  of  Te<Oi- 
iiology  and  a  scholar  of  international 
fame,  dies  at  his  homo  in  lioslon. 

January  Hi.  The  P/ighteenth  Amendment 
to  the  Federal  Conslilutioli,  rendering 
the  A(tieri<'!in  nation  pernuineiilly  dry, 
goes  into  ell'ect. 


Both  Houses  of  the  Indiana  legislature, 
meeting  in  special  session,  ratify  the  Fed- 
eral amendment  for  woman  suffrage. 
Indiana  is  the  twenty-sixth  State  to 
ratify  the  amendment. 

The  War  Department  issues  a  permit  to 
the  State  of  lUinois  for  the  construction 
of  the  Illinois  waterwaj',  which  will 
open  to  water-borne  commerce  fifteen 
thousand  miles  of  inland  rivers  in  the 
Middle  West  and  connect  Chicago  with 
New  Orleans.  • 

January  17. — The  249  undesirable  aliens,^ 
deported  from  the  United  States  on  the 
United  States  Army  transport  Bufard, 
land  at  Hango,  Finland,  from  which 
place  they  will  be  carried  by  train  to 
the  Russian  frontier.  i 

Rear-Admiral  Sims,  testifying  before  the 
Senate  Committee  investigating  naval 
awards,  charges  that  the  fighting  forces 
of  the  United  States  Navy  were  seriously 
handicapped  in  doing  their  share  toward 
defeating  Germany,  through  inefficiency 
in  the  Navy  Department  that  prolonged 
the  war. 

Leading  prohibitionists  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  advocate  legislation  to 
take  the  financial  burden  of  constitu- 
tional prohibition  off  the  shoulders  of  | 
the  owners  of  intoxicating  liquors 
in  bond  warehouses,  by  proposing  that 
the  United  States  buy  the  liquor  now  in 
bond  and  issue  against  it  Treasury  cer- 
tificates that  may  be  negotiated  by  the 
owners  of  the  liquor. 

January  18. — Senator  Borah  addresses  a 
letter  to  Major-General  W^ood,  candi- 
date for  the  Republican  Presidential 
nomination,  calling  upon  him  to  an- 
nounce his  position  with  regard  to  the 
Peace  Treaty. 

Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  announces  that 
the  Federation  will  oppose  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Anti-Sedition  Bills  now 
pending  in  Congress. 

January  19.  —  Government  prohibition 
agents  seize  liquor  in  New  York  valued 
at  more  than  ten  million  dollars. 

The  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee  or- 
ders an  inquiry  into  the  charges  made 
by  Admiral  Sims  regarding  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  Navy  Department  during 
the  war. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
grants  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  permis- 
sion to  institute  proceedings  to  test  the 
validity  of  both  the  Federal  Prohibition 
Amendment  and  the  Volstead  Enforce- 
ment Act. 

January  20.  —  "Mild  reservationists " 
among  the  Republicans  are  preparing  to 
bring  the  Treaty  before  the  Senate  again 
following  the  failure  of  Republican  and 
Democratic  Senators  to  reach  an  agree* 
ment  on  an  acceptable  compromise. 


Found  Wanting. — Sister's  new  beau  had 
hardly  got  seated  on  the  parlor  sofa  when 
little  brother  brought  him  a  glass  of  water 
and  tendered  it  to  him  very  politely.  The 
young  man  drank  it  and  returned  the  glass 
to  the  small  boy,  who  looked  disgusted. 

"  He  don't,  either,"  he  said  to  his  sister. 

"  Don't  what,  dear?  " 

"  Why,  he  don't  drink  any  different 
from  any  one  else,  and  pop  said  he  drank 
like  a  fish." — The  American  Legion  Weekly. 


An  r^ncorc.  Tacti.kss  I.,ai)Y  Fhiknd 
TO  HosTKHs  "  By  the  way,  what  birth- 
day is  this  we  are  celel)rating?  " 

ilosTKHH— "  My  thirty-fifth." 

\.\u\  FuiKND— "  Hut  haven't  wo  cele- 
brated that  l)efon>?  " 

HoHTKHs-  "  Oh,  yes;  it  ia  oni>  of  my 
favorite  birthdays."— Lontion  liliyhty. 
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Habirshaw   TV  ire  Transmits  Power 
Everywhere  for  Every  Purpose 

THE  uses  of  Habirshaw  wire  are  as  multiform  as 
the  applications  of  electricity  itself.  Not  only 
the  simple  problems  of  house  wiring,  but  the  most 
exacting  and  highly  specialized  demands  of  electric 
power  transmission,  find  their  solution  and  satisfaction 
in  Habirshaw  insulated  wire  and  cable. 

Habirshaw   wire   is   a   product   of   modern  factories 
equipped  with  every  resource  of  mechanical  skill  and 
scientific  knowledge,  and  an  unexampled  practical  ex- 
*    perience  dating  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  com- 
mercial use  of  electricity. 

Architects,  electrical  engineers,  electrical  contractors 
and  dealers  and  central  station  men  everywhere  know 
and  respect  the  excellence  and  dependability  of  Habirshaw 
wire.  When  you  suggest  Habirshaw  to  your  contractor 
or  engineer  on  any  electrical  jobs,  he  will  understand 
that  you  are  setting  the  highest  standard  of  quality — 
the  only  quality  in  material  and  workmanship  which 
can  insure  efficient  and  uninterrupted  electrical  service. 

It  IS  a  reliable  quality  test  of  anything  electrical  to 
ask  *'is  it  wired  with  Habirshaw." 

HABIRSHAW 

"Proven  by  the  test  of  time'''' 

Insulated  Wire 

For  more  than  thirty  years — practically  from  the  beginning  of  the  electrical  industry 
— Habirshaw  Insulated  Wire  has  been  accepted  as  a  standard  of  quality. all  bver  the  world. 


Habirshaw  Wire  Manufactured  by 

Habirshaw  Electric  Cable  Co, 

Incorporated 

10  East  43rd  Street,  New  York 


Habirshaw    Wire    Distributed     by 

Western  Electric  Company 

Incorporated 

Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Habirshaw  Power  Cables — Rubber,  Varnished  Cambric  and  Paper — Sector  and  Concentric 


mi?. 
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Your  letterhead  is  responsible 
for  carrying  not  only  your  vvords 
but  your  ivord — that  sign  of  good 
faith  known  as  your  signature 
and  legally  regarded  as  a  part 
of  yourself. 

Systems  Bond  is  worthy  of  any 
man's  hand — fit  to  bear  the 
i'jord  of  the  best.  It  has  the  feel 
—  the  crackle — the  body.  It  is 
tough  in  fibre  and  pleasing  in 
texture.  It  is  a  quality  bond,  but 
a  business  man's  bond.  And  it 
sells  at  a  business  man's  price. 

Standardize  on  Systems — 
the  unvarying  bond  paper 
— for  your  letterheads  and 


office  forms.  It  is  available 
everywhere.  All  printers  know 
it.  Your  printer  can  get  it. 
Ask  him  also  to  obtain  for  you 
free  our  book,  "The  Modern 
Manufacture  of  Writing  Paper," 
of  interest  and  value  to  every 
paper  buyer. 

Systems  Bond  is  the  standard 
bearer  of  a  comprehensive 
group  of  papers — a  grade  for 
every  Bond  and  Ledger  need — 
all  produced  under  the  same 
advantageous   conditions  —  and 

including  the  well  known 
'■    Pilgrim, Transcript,  Atlantic 

and  Manifest  Marks. 


EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

501   Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Mills  at  Bangor  and  Lincoln,  Maine 


'r 

Th^.Tlag-content Loft-dried  Taper  at  the  TieasonableTMce 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Another  Teutonic  Trouble. — German  is 
not  so  much  a  language  as  a  gargle. — London 
Blighty. 


Save  the  Centenarians. — Anotlier  death 
has  occurred  at  the  age  of  101.  If  some- 
thing isn't  done  soon  we  shall  lose  all  our 
centenarians, — Passing  Show  (London,). 


Strategy. — Mr.  Jones — "  Can't  I  ever 
induce  you  to  stop  wearing  your  hair  over 
yoiu"  ears?  " 

Mrs.  Jones — "  Oh,  yes;  by  buying  me 
diamond  earrings." — Judge. 


The  Thing  That  Counts. — It  does  no 
good  to  argue  with  your  wife  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  who  drive  ears  can't 
afford  them.  They've  got  cars,  and  that's 
all  your  wife  is  interested  in. — Kansas  City 
Star. 


Poor  but  Proud. — The  Judge — "  So 
you  claim  you  robbed  that  delicatessen- 
store  because  you  were  starving?  Why 
didn't  you  take  something  to  eat,  instead 
of  stealing  all  the  cash  out  of  the  register?  " 

The  Accused — ■"  'Cause  I'm  a  proud 
man.  Judge,  an'  I  make  it  a  rule  to  pay 
for  everything  I  eat." — London  Blighty. 


Flattening  Her  Out.— Mabel— "  Oh, 
Nellie,  I'm  so  glad  to  meet  you.  I  haven't 
seen  you  for  such  a  long  time.  Where  are 
you  boarding  now?  " 

Nellie  (loftily) — "  I  don't  board.  I  am 
married,  and  have  taken  a  flat." 

Mabel — ■"  You  don't  say  so?  What  is 
his  name?  " — London  Tit-Bits. 


Western     Newspaper     Amenities. — The 

editor  of  The  Morning  Misfit  is  about  as 
big  a  joke  in  the  newspaper  field  as  was 
ever  plucked  by  the  political  pirates  of 
this  State  from  the  anti-American  shadow- 
ways  of  a  big  city.  A  misfit  and  a  menace 
to  any  community,  he  and  his  State-sham- 
ing, State-wrecking  bosses  should  be 
deported. — Fargo  Post. 


Helping  Dad. — A  preacher,  raising  his 
eyes  from  his  desk  in  the  midst  of  his 
sermon,  was  paralyzed  with  amazement  to 
see  his  rude  offspring  in  the  gallery  pelting 
the  hearers  in  the  pews  below  with  horse- 
chestnuts.  But  while  the  good  man  was 
preparing  a  frown  of  reproof,  the  young 
hopeful  cried  out: 

"  You  'tend  to  your  preaching,  daddy; 
I'll  keep  'em  awake." — London  Tit-Bits. 


The  Wild,  Free  Life  of  Boston.— What 

is  going  on  to-night: 

Poultry  show  at  the  Mechanics'  Building 
.  .  .  Plays  at  the  Community  Theater, 
357  Charles  Street,  8:15  ..  .  Dartmouth 
Club  reception  to  Colonel  Greenleaf  at  the 
Bellevue,  8  .  .  .  Trinity  Alumni  reunion 
at  the  Copley-Plaza,  8  ...  B.  A.  A.  anni- 
versary celebration,  8  .  .  .  Recital  on  the 
memorial  organ  at  Melrose  .  .  .  American 
Anthropological  Association  and  the  Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore  dinner  at  the  Colonial  Club, 
Cambridge,  7  .  .  .  Society  of  American 
Bacteriologists  smoker  at  the  Rogers 
Building,  8  .  .  .  American  Psychological 
Association  dinner  at  the  Harvard  Union, 
7  .  .  .  Annual  dinner  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  America,  and  the  Paleontological 
Society  at  the  Vendome. — Quoted  by  the 
New  York  World  J^om  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript.  ™ 
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For  $25  You  Can  Protect  Your 
Home   and   Family   From   Fire 

More  than  200,000  Houses  Are  Burned  in  the 
United  States  Every  Year  and  15,000  Persons  Lose 
Their  Lives  By  Fire. 

Will  Your  Home  Be  One  of  the  200,000  This  Year  ? 


\a/mO/I  AUTOMATIC  FIRE  ALARM  SYSTEM 

Using  the 

DERBY  FIRE  SENTINEL 

MARK 

is  now  available  for  the  protection  of  homes.  


The  Samson  Automatic  Fire  Alarm  System  reports  the  unseen 
fire  when  it  starts — in  ample  time  to  enable  your  wife  and  children 
to  escape — and  permits  putting  the  fire  out  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  effort,  saving  your  property  from  serious  damage  by 
fire  or  extinguishing  agents. 

Where  life  is  involved  prompt  notification  of  fire  is  beyond  value. 

The  system  is  designed  to  give  warning  of  any  fire  in  the  cellar 
where,  statistics  show,  85  per  cent,  of  all  dwelling  house  fires  start. 

It  can  be  installed  without  difficulty  by  the  average  house- 
holder or  local  electrician. 

The  system  is  connected  to  the  door-bell  batteries  and  every 
time  the  door-bell  rings  you  know  the  fire  alarm  system  is  in 
working  order. 

Besides  this  constant  test,  there  is  a  push  button  to  press 
before  retiring  and  when  you  hear  the  fire  bell  ring  you  can  go 
to  sleep,  knowing  that  your  wife  and  children  will  be  safe. 

The  Derby  Fire  Sentinel  is  superior  to  any  other  known 
automatic  fire  detecting  device.  It  is  a  bronze  thermostat — a 
little  smaller  than  a  silver  dollar.  It  is  approved  by  the  Under- 
writers' Laboratories,  Inc.  (established  and  maintained  by  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters). 

Here  then,  is  a  recognized  standard  fire  protective  device 
which,  from  the  tests  of  the  most  expert  authority,  combines 
all  the  desirable  qualifications  for  a  fire  detecting  thermostat. 
An  automatic  Sentinel,  it  stands  ever  watchful  to  report  a  fire. 

Complete  equipment  is  furnished,  consisting  of:  ten  Derby 
Fire  Sentinels,  Fire  Gong,  Push  Button,  Wire,  Tape,  Testing 
Key,  necessary  Fasteners,  and  full  instructions  for  installing. 

The  system  once  installed  is  permanent. 

Your  check  or  money  order  for  twenty-five  dollars  ($25.00)  brings 
the  complete  equipment  to  you,  postage  prepaid,  anywhere  in 
the  United  States. 


xamsonrfecmc^ 

Manufacturers     A^^H^^        Since  l88s 

CANTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Manufacturers  of  approved  electrically  supervised,  manual  fire  alarm  systems 
designed  for  the  protection  of  schools,  dormitories,  hospitals,  industrial 
plants,  office  buildings,  hotels  and  public  institutions. 


THINK  THIS  OVER! 
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ALL-SEASON,  all-purpose  work  demands  from 
.   motor  equipment  the  dependable  service  that 
is  the  standard  of  Buda  engine  performance. 

Mastery  of  road  conditions  and  independence  of 
weather  are  assured  by  such  features  of  Buda  design 
and  construction  as  efficient  radiation,  unfailing 
lubrication,  and  the  special  manifold  that  makes 
the  most  of  even  indifferent  fuel. 

The  quality  result  of  engineering  and  painstaking 
workmanship  is  that  unhesitating  power  with 
which  Buda  responds  to  every  duty  laid  upon  it. 

In  more  than  eighty-five  of  America's  representative 
automotive  products  today,  the  Buda  engine  is 
demonstrating  the  worth  of  these  principles  of 
design  and  construction  founded  on  38  years  of 
manufacturing  and  engineering  experience. 

THE   BUDA   Company,  Harvey  (TuhuV'^b'), ///. 

CSTABLISHtD  U81 


^^ 
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"How  about  your  "hair-and-scalp": 


THERE  would  be  more  fine  heads  of  hair,  if  more  people 
would  think  of  /lair  health  in  terms  of  scalp  vitality.  In 
other  words,  healthy,  attractive  hair  presupposes  a  clean,  well- 
nourished  scalp. 

The  hair  derives  its  nourishment  from  the  blood  that  cir- 
culates in  the  scalp.  Regular,  systematic  massage  and  shampooing 
with  Packer's  Tar  Soap  is  just  what  is  needed  to  send  the 
blood  circulating  freely  through  the  scalp  tissues,  to  the  tiny 
hair  roots. 

When  the  plentiful,  piney  lather  is  worked  thoroughly  into 
the  scalp,  the  accumulated  waste  material  is  first  loosened,  then 
removed  from  the  gland  openings,  and  all  the  scalp  tissues  are 
invigorated  and  renewed. 

The  logical  result  of  this  increase  in  tissue  vitality  is  a  gratify- 
ing improvement  in  the  gloss  and  lustre  of  the  hair.  An  improve- 
ment directly  traceable,  of  course,  to  the  all-around  healthier 
condition  of  the  scalp. 

Try  the  above  "hair  and  scalp"  treatment.  See  how  much 
cleaner  it  makes  your  scalp  feel.  See  how  much  better  it  makes 
your  hair  look.  And  if  you  want  it  to  look  its  best,  both  now 
and  in  years  to  come — acquire  the  habit  of  r^^z^Azr  shampooing — 
with  Packer's  Tar  Soap. 


Write  for  our  Manual,  "The  Hair  and  Scalp — Modern  Care  and 
Treatment,"  36  pages  of  practical  information,  sent  free  on  request. 
For    sample    half-cake   of    Packer's   Tar    Soap,    send    10  cents. 


PACKER'S   TAR   SOAP 

'^Pure  as  the  Pines'^ 


? 


PACKER'S   LIQUID   TAR   SOAP,    delicately   perfumed,   cleanses   delightfully  and   re- 
freshes the  scalp — keeping  the  hair  soft  and   attractive.      Liberal   sample   bottle   10  cents. 


THE  PACKER  MFG.   CO.,    Dept.    84-A,   120  West  32nd  Street,  New  York  City 
Packer  products  are  sold  by  druggists  everywhere. 
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NIanufacturiny  and  wholesale 

confectioners   reguire   :<peed.   sure 

delivery,  and  eimy  ridxig 


On  Its  Way. — "  Soinet  Russia,"  insists  a 
"  Red,"  "  is  a  going  concern."  I 

And  almost  any  small  boy  can  tell 
where  it  seems  to  be  going. — Detroit  Motor 

News. 


ll 


Sad,  but  True. — "  Do  Handsome  Hus- 
bands Pay?  "  asks  a  Sunday  paper.    The 
usual  experience  is  that,  whether  handsome 
or  not,  they  pay  just  the  same. — Passing', 
Show  (London). 


Common  Feminine  Pursuit. — "  In  Bor- 
neo," remarked  Georgette,  "  women  do 
the  pearl-fishing." 

"  Don't  they  everywhere?  "  demanded 
Tricotine. — Kansas  City  Journal. 


Then  and  Now. — They  used  to  call  her 
the  hired  girl,  and  once  in  a  while  she  had  a 
day  off.     Now  they  call  her  the  maid,  and  I 
she  gets  the  use  of  the  family  car  any  day 
she  wants  it. — Detroit  Motor  News. 


Military    Note.— Hygienic    Friend    to  j 

Unsympathetic    Friend — "  It    ain't    no  j 
use  a  argifying  with  me.     I  tells  yer  that  1 1 
'ighlanders  are  the  best  ventilated  soldiers 
in  the  world,  and  yer  can't  deny  it !  " — » 
London  Blightij. 


Why  So  Many  of  Us  Get  Looked  After.     ' 

— I  was  praising  my  wife  for  her  de- 
votion and  care  in  nursing  me  through  a 
critical  illness.  "  Well,  Henry,"  said  she, 
"  who  wants  a  widow  with  three  children?  " 
— Chicago  Tribune.  ! 


Technique. — Grandfather  (to  aspiring 
artist,  who  -flatters  himself  on  the  moder- 
nity of  his  outlook) — "  I  have  no  wish  to 
depress  you,'  my  boy,  but  I  must  say  j^our 
grandmother  used  to  knit  better  pictures 
than  that !  " — Passing  Show  (London). 


Thoughtful  Youth.—"  You're  in  a  bad 
way,  my  friend,"  announced  the  doctor  to 
the  young  Irish  lad  in  the  hospital. 
"  Would  you  like  to  see  the  priest?  " 

"  Did  ye  say  I  have  scarlet-fever?  " 
asked  the  boy. 

"  You  have,  and  a  serious  case." 

"  Then  send  in  a  rabbi.     Do  ye  think  i 
I  want  to  give  the  fever  to  a  priest?  " — • 
The  American  Legion  Weekly. 


Willie  Answered. — A  doctor  who  was 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school  in  a 
small  village  asked  one  of  the  boys  this 
question: 

"  Willie,  will  you  tell  me  what  we  must 
do  in  order  to  get  to  heaven?  " 

Said  Willie,  "  We  must  die." 

"  Very  true,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  but 
tell  mo  what  wo  must  do  before  wo  die." 

"  Wo  must  got  sick,"  said  Willie,  "  and 
send  for  you." — Newark  Speed  Up. 


The  Retort  Pointed. — After  a  ruthless 
process  of  rejection  there  were  five  api 
l)Ii('ants  for  the  post  of  errand-boy  loft  for 
(li((  h(>a(I  of  the  firm  liims(>lf  to  iiitorviow. 

It  was  one  of  his  flipi)ant  inorninps,  and 
ho  sought  to  amuses  liiins(>lf  by  asking  the 
eager  l)<)ys  jniz/.liug  and  (juitc*  irrelevant 
quosfions  to  test  tlieir  gencTal  knowledge.  ' 

"  Mow  far  away  from  the  earth  is  thfl 
North  Star?  "  was  tlu^  (inestioii  he  fired 
at  llie  third  sliiiiy-faeecl  yi)ungst('r.  ; 

"  I'm  sorry  I  can  not  give  you  the  o.xact 
figure  offhand,  sir,"  was  the  rei)ly,  "  but 
on  a  rough  esliniate  I  should  say  that  it  is 
far  enciugli  away  not  to  interfere  with  nio 
running  errands." 

Ilo  got  tho  post. — London  Til-BHs. 
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Ihe  Power 
of  the  Penny 

The  goal  of  American  Industrial  genius 
is  to  save  pennies.  To  save  them  by 
making  one  motion  do  the  work  of  two — by 
making  each  machine  produce  a  little  more 
each  minute — by  creating  from  each  pound 
of  coal  or  gallon  of  gasoline  a  little  more 
productive  energy. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  trucks  in  the 
United  States  are  equipped  with  Torben- 
sen  Drive  because  it  has  been  proved  that 
Torbensen  means  actual  savings  in  gas,  oil, 
tires  and  repairs — pennies  saved  on  each 
ton  of  merchandise  for  each  mile  of  hauling. 

Saved  pennies  multiplied  by  millions — 
saved  between  factory  and  freight  house, 
between  farm  and  market,  between  store 
and  home  —  is  Torbensen's  contribution 
to  the  industrial  and  commercial  efficiency 
of  America. 

THE  TORBENSEN  AXLE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Front  and  Rear  Truck  Axles 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


INTERNAL   GEAR 

TRUCK 

Largest  Builder  In  The  World  Of  Rear  Axles  For  Motortrucks 
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Lords  of  the  Lion  Heart 

The  great  doers  of  the  world  have  always  been  blessed 
with  the  lion's  heart.  All  peace,  progress  and  success 
is  the  expression  of  intense  brain  and  nerve  energy.  And 
the  seat  of  that  energy  is  the  heart — beating,  pulsing, 
human  heart — the  physical  engine  of  the  will — the 
human  machine  of   a    million  working  cells. 

Strong  hearts,  steady  hearts,  Lion  hearts,  without 
faint  or  flutter — perfect  hearts,  regular  hearts,  doing 
their  work  evenly,  forcefully — creating,  building! 

The  great  work  of  to-day  demands  more  of  these 
Lion-hearted  Lords,  and  more  of  each  one  of  them. 

Have  you  a  Lion's  Heart?  If  you  have,  there  is  no 
doubting  it.  Doubts  are  but  red  flags,  full  of  meaning, 
urging  a  thought  from  you  for  that  human  machine  of 
yours — your  Heart.     Don't  doubt — be  sure. 

And  in  this  connection — 

THE  Glen  Springs 

WATKiNS,  N.  Y.  ON  SENECA  LAKE 

The  Pioneer  American  "Cure''  for  Heart  Disorders 

Glen  Springs  is  not  advertising  new  hearts  for  old,  only  suggest- 
ing the  intelligent  looking  over  of  your  "  human  machine," 
especially  your  heart — to  detect  and  correct  weakness  in  time, 
to  the  best  of  human  ability. 

The  medical  world  recognizes  this  ability  of  Glen  Springs — its 
Nauheim  Baths,  diagnostic  laboratories,  X-ray  and  scientific 
treatments,  under  the  direction  of  physicians,  particularly 
adapted  to  Heart  Disease,  Circulatory,  Kidney,  Nutritional  and 
Nervous  Disorders,  Rheumatism,  Gout  and  Obesity.  It  is  the 
only  place  in  America  where  the  Nauheim  Baths,  so  long  famous 
in  the  health  resorts  of  Europe,  for  Heart  and  Circulatory 
Disorders,  are  given  with  a  natural  Calcium  Chloride  Brine. 

Situated  in  the  beautiful  Finger  Lake  Region  of  New  York 
State.  Clear,  dry,  invigorating  atmosphere.  Every  comfort 
and  convenience.  The  service  is  most  modern  in  every  par- 
ticular. Rooms  are  spacious  and  homelike.  The  table  is  the 
finished  product  of  chefs  expert  in  catering  to  particular  needs. 
Open  the  Year  Round.  Winter  and  Spring  months,  when  the 
elements  of  oppressive  weather  are  absent,  are  most  desirable 
for  heart  treatments. 

Be  sure  that  yours  is  a  L/on's  heart. 

WILLIAM  E.  LEFFINGWELL,  President 

iUuat Tilted  hiinhlrta  with  dmtnilmti  infnrmatinn  on  rrqu€at 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY  CHAIR 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notic 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"E.  F."  Philadelpliia,  Pa. — "Is  there  sue] 
word  as  sancrosanct,  and  what  is  its  deftnition? 

The  word  is  sacrosanct.  It  means  "Peculia 
and  exceedingly  sacred;  preeminent  for  sancti 
sometimes  used  substantively." 

"M.    L.    R.,"    Oriental,    N.    C— "Kindly 
me  if  the  contraction  sha'n'l  is  permissible  in  c 
rcct  speaking.     '  Are  not '  is  spoken  as  '  ar'n 
Can    shall  not'  be  called  'sha'n't'?    Is  ain't  e 
allowable?" 

Sha'n't   or   shan't   is   colloquial   for   shall 
Ain't  is  a  contracted  form  of  are  not.  whidi 
occasionally  used  also  for  am  not  and  is  not. 
use  for  is  nut  and  have  not,  tho  common,  is  illit 
ate.     As    a    dialectal    verb    ain't    was    used 
Frances  Burncy    (afterward  Madame    d'Arbl 
in  her  novel  "Evelina,"  published  in   1778; 
by  Charles  Lamb,  in  his  "Life  and  Letters" 
1829,  and  is  to  be  found  frequently  in  Dickei 
works.     However,  its  use  .should  be  avoided 
persons   of  cultiu-e.      The   AngUcism,   frequen 
printed  "Aren't  I?"  for  "Am  I  not?"  should 
printed  "An't  I?"     See  an't  on  p.  117,  col.  1, 
the  "  New  Standard  Diction.\ky." 

"A.  L.  J.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — Due  is  a  singul 
dues  is  a  pliu-al,  and  when  the  plural  is  used  I 
verb  to  be  used  with  it  must  be  in  tho  plm 
"Dues  arc,"  not  "dues  is" — "The  dues  for  xu 
residental  members  are  $40  per  year." 

"H.  J.  B.,"  Rock  Spring,  Wyo.—"  Please  g 
me  the  meaning  of  the  word  pogrom." 

The  word  pogrom  is  a  Russian  word  and  mea 
"A  local  disturbance,  as  a  riot,  frequently  acca 
panied  by  blood.shcd,  pillage,  etc.,  instigated 
officials  imder  the  direction  of  the  central  gi 
ernment." 

"H.  H.  H.,"  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.- 
Is  there  .such  a  word  as  understandable,  and  U 
good  English  to  use  it  in  the  sentence,  '  Tlus  b< 
which  I  am  reading  is  very  understandaM 
(2)  Is  there  such  a  plu-ase  as  'wait  on'  when  ui 
in  llie  following  manner,  '  I  have  had  to  wait 
him  for  more  than  two  hours'?  I  mean  'wait 
for'  and  not  'waiting  upon.'" 

(1)  The  word  understandable  is  good  usage,  a 
means  "Capable  of  being  understood;  comp 
hensible."  The  word  is  correctly  used  in  i 
sentence  given.  (2)  To  wait  on  means:  "  (o)  ' 
attend  and  serve  as  a  waiter  or  valet.  (&)  To 
to  see ;  call  upon,  (c)  To  await,  as  residts.  (d) ' 
attend  or  follow  as  a  result  or  consequence;  ; 
company,  (c)  To  escort,  as  a  bride  or  bridcgroo 
0)  To  watch."  In  the  phrase  used  tho  meani 
of  wail  is  clearly  "  to  rest  patiently  in  e.xpectatlc 
look  forward  to  .something,"  and  when  so  us 
(he  verb  is  followed  by  the  preposition  for — i 
have  had  to  wait  for  him  for  more  than  tv 
hours." 

"R.  R.  H.,"  Columbia,  Pa. — "Kindly  give  i 
(he  meaning  of  the  plirase  'by  and  large.'" 

The  phrase  by  and  large  is  defined  as  "  (U.  i 
1.  In  its  fulness;    in  all  respects;    as,   take  t 
tiling  by  and  large,  it  is  the  best  of  its  kind. 
Alternately  well  up  to  and  off  from  the  wind:  f 
of  the  sailing  of  a  vessel." 


1 


"T.  W.  P.,  '  Ma(Hsonville,  Tenn. — "Phv. 
give  nie  tho  pronunciations  of  tho  following  tori 
—  Ukelele  or  ukulele,  Jekell,  and  Mercicr." 

Ukulele  is  a  Hawaiian  word  pronounced  |/u"t 
/(■'// — 1/1/  pronounccHl  like  you.  a  na  ii\  final,  eas' 
prey,  i  as  in  habit.  Jikyll  (not  Jekell).  ji'kil-', 
as  in  police,  i  as  in  habit;  or  jck'il — c  us  in  '" 
/  a.s  in  habit.  Mercicr,  mur'si-cr — u  as  in  '• 
/  as  in  l\fibil,  er  as  in  orer;  or  French,  mar"syi 
a  as  in  fine,  e  as  in  prey. 

"  L.  H.  "  Toledo,  oiiio.— "  Kindly  toll  mo  wlii' 
spcllliiK  is  given  preference  'cancelation'  ' 
■  canccilalion.'  " 

Tho  form  cancelation    is  that  most  cotum 
used    In    (he    Ignited    Sta(os,    while    cancelk- 
Is  that  preferred  In  Groat  Britain. 

"  10,  \V.  C!.,"  New  Orleans,  La. — "  Please  tell  n 
ilic  Kiigllsh  of  '  L(\s  MlsfrabUw,'  Victor  Hugo 
book,  and  how  it   is  proiioiuiccd." 


Lcs     Misf  rabies     nioauH     "tho 
and  In  pronounc(t<l  le  mi"zv"ra'bl— 
us  in  police,  a  uti  In  art. 


unfortunat*' 
c's  aii  In  prey 
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I#ocal  Dealer  is 
Enf  itled  iol&ur  Trade 


'        '  Your  local  dealer  is  the  one 

person,  next  to  yourself,  who  is  most 
interested  in  the  satisfactory  decoration  of 
your  home.  Because  pleasing  you  will  add  to  his 
patronage,  displeasing  will  detract.  That  is  why 
30,000  honest,  square-dealing  merchants  in  the 
United  States  are  doing  all  they  can  to  put  into 
American  homes  the  beautiful  interiors  to  be  se- 


cured only  by  using  Alabastine.  Your  local 
dealer  wants  you  to  have  walls  that  harmonize 
with  your  rugs  and  furnishings — that  smooth, 
durable,  sanitary,  fashionable  finish  which  makes 
Alabastine  the  nationally  accepted  wall  tint.  He 
will  gladly  sell  it  to  you  or  your  decorator  in 
packages  which  you  may  know  contain  genuine 
Alabastine  by  the  cross  and  circle  printed  in  red. 


MIX  IN  ONE 
MINUTE  WITH 
COLD  WATER 


HE  ONLY  TOOL 
EEDED  TO  APPLY 


Instead  of  Kalsomine  or  Wall  Paper 

Should  any  dealer  offer  another  material  for  the  purpose,  either  he  is  not  familiar 
with  Alabastine's  merits  or  does  not  fully  appreciate  your  desire  to  secure  the  best.  If  he 
will  not  order  for  you,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

By  mixing  Alabastine — a  dry  powder — with  water  it  is  made  ready  to 
apply  with  a  suitable  wall  brush  to  new  walls  or  old — any  interior  sur- 
face— plastered  walls,  wallboard,  over  paint,  burlap  or  canvas,  or  even 
old  wall  paper  where  it  is  fast,  has  no  raised  figures  and  contains  no 
aniline  dyes. 

PRICES 

5-lb.  package  white   Alabastine 75c 

5-lb.  package  tints  Alabastine 80c 

Special  deep  shades  (No.  33,  dark  green — No.  58,  deep  brown)       95c 

The  Alabastine  Company 

363  Grandville  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Write  for  Free  Interchangeable  Color  Chart  Showing  Modem  Decorative  Wall  Treatment 
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Clothes  saving  starts 
"with  all -wool 

ALL-WOOL  fabrics  and 
.  fine  tailoring  in  clothes 
mean  longer  wean  Longer 
wear  means  fewer  clothes  to 
buy  each  year.  And  fewer 
clothes  to  buy  each  year 
means  money  saved 

You'll  get  all  this  out  of  our 
clothes;  if  you  feel  you  don't,  after 
you've  'worn  them — money  back 

Hart  SchafFner  &  Marx 
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Westclox  (^ioi^en  -Just  tell  him  when 


MAYBE  you  sweaT  at  him 
some  mornings  when 
you'd  give  anything  in  the  world 
for  forty  winks  morel 

But,  after  all,  you  swear  by 
him  because  he's  only  carrying 
out  your  own  orders  and  calling 
you  exactly  when  you  say. 

And  isn't  that  what  you  want? 
A  clock  that  takes  time  serious- 


ly; that  lets  you  sleep  right  up 
to  the  last  tick;  and  then  keeps 
good  time  all  day. 

Right  there's  the  reason  why 
Westclox  alarms  have  so  many 
friends:  they  run  and  ring  on 
time.  Why  shouldn't  they? 
Every  Westclox  has  that  same 
good  construction  that  got  Big 
Ben  up  in  the  world. 


Western  Clock  Co. — makers  of  Westclox 

La  Salle  and  Peru,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Orandma  Knows 
MusterolelsBest 

Remember  the  time  when 
you  had  that  dreadful  cold 
on  the  chest — and  Grand- 
ma slapped  a  stinging, 
messy  mustard  plaster  on 
your  chest?  How  you 
writhed  and  tossed  and 
begged  Grandma  to  "take 
it  off"? 

That  was  many  years  ago. 
Now,  Grandma  gets  the  jar 
of  Musterole,  for  now  she 
knows  Musterole  is  better 
than  a  mustard  plaster. 

She  knows  that  it  relieves 
colds,  congestions,  and 
rheumatic  aches  and  pains. 

And  what  is  best,  it  re- 
lieves without  discomfort 
or  blister. 

Musterole  is  a  clean  white 
ointment  made  of  oil  of 
^nustard  and  other  home 
s.mples. 

fust  rub  it  gently  over  the  spot 
vl'cre  there  is  congestion  or  pain. 
If  penetrates  down  under  the  skin 
and  generates  a  tingling,  pleasant 
heat.  Healing  Nature  does  the 
rest.  Congestions  and  pains  both 
go  away. 

Peculiarly  enough,  Musterole 
feels  delightfully  cool  a  few  mo- 
ments after  you  have  applied  it. 

Never  be  without  a  jar  of  Mus- 
terole. 

Many  doctor*  and  nuries  recommend 
it.    30c  and  60c  jars.    $2.  SO  hospital  size. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


tefltt=Home 


A  Complete  Conservatory  Course 


By 


I^ail  W°"!^^f^"'  home  study_music  lessons  under 


great  American  and  European  teachers. 
£]ndorsed  by  Paderewski .  Master  teachers  guide  and  coach 
you.    Lessons  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  completeness. 

Any  Instrument  or  Voice  Jl^s coUeyS^ 

are  interested  in— Piano,  Harmony,  Voice,  Public  School 
Music,  Violin,  Cornet,  Mandolin  Guitar  Banjo,  or  Reed 
Organ— and  we  will  send  our  FREE  CATALOG  covering 
all  instrumental  and  vocal  courses.    Send  NOW 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  CONSERVATORY 


6224  Siegel-Myers  BIdg. 


Chicago,  Illinois 


MASON.  FENWICK  &  LAWRENCE 

PATENT    LAWYERS 


Washington,  D.  C. 


New  York 


Chicago 


Established  over  half  a  century.  Correspondence 
invited.  We  have  recently  associated  with  us, 
throe  former  members  of  the  Examining  Corps, 
U.  S.  Patent  Office. 


■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Eiocutlve  Accountants  commnnd  blir  salarloa.  Thounanila  of  flrma 
need  them.  Only  2.600  Cc-rtiflciJ  I'ublic-  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Muny 
«reearnini{$3,00U  to  $10,000  a  y.'ur.  Wo  train  you  thoroiy  by  moil  in 
Buarc  time  lor  (,.  1  A.  examination!)  or  executive  accuuntinK  poiii- 
tlons,  Knuwiedifo  of  bookkeopinK  unnecessary  to  be(tin-we  prepare 
you  rrorn  the  Krpund  up.  Our  course  und  service  ore  under  the 
•upervlslon  of  William  B.  Contenholz.  A.  M.,  C  H.  A.  Former 
Comptrollor  and  Instructor,  IJnWersily  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a 
•Uir  of  C.  1'.  A  «,  includlnif  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Ixjw  tuition  fen -easy  terms.  Write  now  for  Infor- 
mation and  free  book  of  AccountAncy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  252-H,  Chicaito 
"TheLargest  Business  Training  Institution  In  the  World'' 

Every    Married    Couple 

and  all   who   contemplate    marriate 

Should  Own 

lbi>  complete   ioformative    book 

"TheScienceofaNewLife" 

By  JOHN  COWAN.  M.D. 

Endorsed  and  recommended  by 
foremost  medical  and  rellKious 
critics.  Unfolds  tlie  secrets  of 
married  happiness,  so  often  re- 
vealed too  late  I  We  can  give 
onljf  a  few  of  the  ig  chapter 
subjects  here  as  this  book  is  not 
meant  for  cliildren. 

MnrrlaffA  and  Us  Advantaffos.  Aira  at 
WhI.'h  lo  Marry  Ijiw  uf  cTiolcfi.  I^,<. 
Analyird.  Uualltlxs  Ona  .Should  Avoid  In 
(jhooMlritf.  Anatomy  of  Kaproductlon. 
Amatlvanrss.  (;nntlnt.nra.  Children. 
Onrilus.  (Vtncpntlf.n  I'reirnanry.  Con. 
rfnemcnl  TWII.IlillT  SI.S!V;P.  Nur.ln«. 
Ifow  a   Itappy    Marrl<.d    l.lfa  la  Sorurad. 


Special  Offer 

I'lin  reirular  prlra  la 
$3.00.  In  ordar  to  In- 
troduce tills  work  Into 
aa  many  nolirhborli'KidH 
as  possllila  we  will  sriid 
one  copy  of  our  apeclal 
S2  00  edition  to  any 
reader  of  this  Maira- 
tlne,  poatpald  upon 
r«c*lpt  of  ta.oo. 


pl. 


|><<arrlrill' 
etr   tabic. 


circular  if  Ivtiiir  full  and  com- 
'  ,-.,nl,.i,l.  o.all.Ml   KKKI-J 


J.  S.  OGILVIE   PUBLISHING   CO. 

S7-I  Rose  Stroat  Now  York  City 
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'Cmimng  joi*  /Tulliorship 

HoWtovi'vitc'WKaHo  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell . 

Cultivate  your  mitid,  DeVelop 
'^.^ja^  jK^^Bt  ^our literary  gifts.  Maslcr  (he 
art  of  self-expression. Make 
your  spare  Hme  profitable , 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,    Photoplay 
.  Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 

Dr.EsenWetn.  ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Franlt,   honest,  helpftJ  advice.      Rea! teaching. 

One  pupil  has  receiyed  over  $5,000  for  ttories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  ho 
calls  it  Another  pupQ  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busj  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaxing  over  $75  a  week  fr«n> 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency 'doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it,  for. 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Wriier'a  Library,  M  volumes:  descrlptiva 
booklet  free.  We  also  publish  TAe  Writtr'a  Monthly,  the  lesd- 
ing  tnagsiine  for  luersry  workers ;  sample  copy  30  cents,  snnusl 
Subscription  $3.00.  Besides  our  teschmg  service,,  we  offer  e 
psnuscppt  criticism  Service. 

150-Page  illustrated  catalogue  free.  PttaM  Addtn* 

Xfie  Hortte  Correspondence  School 

DepH^.  74,    Sprin^eld.Mass 


CSTABi-iSMEO  tB97  INCOt»>*ORATtD   |904         _., 

[HIW'.WIIW:MtMTm!MT^TTBTTHTy 


LAW 

Study  At  Home 

|{i'.  oiiK-  II  lawyer,  l.t'tfully  tnuiu-il  iiti-n  win 
hiuli  iK.Hitioii.H  und  bitf  Hucct-HH  \u  buHiiictta 
utiil  puhlic  lifr.  Gr*'ut*?r  opinntunitu-a  now 
tlinn  I'ViT.      Ho  M  li'udttr.      iaUwytTn  eiiru 

$3,00O  to  $10,000  Annually 

J  Wo  irtiido  you  atc-p  by  nU^p.     You  fuii  ivuin 

"nt  lunno  during  Hpuru  tiiiu*.    Wo  pn'pur»t  yuu 

for  bai  I'XHminutlun  in  uny  iiliiUv     Moiii-y   ti 

'  fiindfd   uccurdltiK    to  our   Guarjinteo   Bond   It 

oir<uiitittlit<J.        l)oirr«o  of   LL.    K.    confrrnid. 

'IliminandM    of    aurcvHaful    «tudcnU    •nrollwd 

I^>w    I'oMi.    omjiy  tuniiB.       Kourloon-voluniu   iJiw 

library  froit  If  ynu  •■nroll  now.      Hut  our  vuUmblo    \'Z\i~ynkav     *L*w 
liulill/'  und     ■Kvidrntu'*  b.x.k*.  fn-..     Sond  for  tb«m- NOW. 

LaSullc  Extension  Univcnity,       Dfpt.  252-L.    Chicago 

••INVENTORS       BULLETIN" 

•cut  wiilioul  cliarKi's  My  Ircc  blank  Itiriii  •'UivfiitorN  UruDuJ" 
lur  dittclonitw  your  itlra  biinnlificH  procciliiri-*  l*cnK>nai  uniuT 
viHiun.     WIM.IAM    II.    Ml)rM(;AN.  I'Mtont    Attornvy. 
.^I'>-A  VVomlwgrtl  linlMJntf.  Wuwhinflton.  D.  C. 

SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 

ilO  Pngi's;  Illustrated;  Clotb 

By  WINFIELD  SCOTT  HALL.  M.D..  Ph.D. 
SEX  FACTS   MADE  PLAIN 

Wlul  rrtrr  younu  nun  and  every  yoani  woman  ibould 
know — Whil  evrry  youni;  husband  »nd  rvrry  young 
wife  slinuld  iinow— Wlul  tvriy  p.iirnl   tliould  know 

'I'dht.  lontentm  .1    .  nrnmr  mltltionm  >ift   rr,j„..r 

PUB    rO..     206  Winston  Bldg..   Philadelohia 
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Exterior  and  interior  of  Truscon  Standard  Building,  Aynerican  Electrical  Heater  Co.,  Detroit 

These  Standard  Buildings  Quickly  Erected 

in  Coldest  Weather 


Cold,  freezing  weather  need  not  interfere  with 
your  building  program.  If  you  need  more  space 
now  or  in  the  near  future,  it  will  be  to  your  advan- 
tage to  order  your  building  at  once. 

The  Truscon  Standard  Building  for  the  American 
Electrical  Heater  Company  was  erected  in  ten  days' 
time  right  in  the  dead  of  winter.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  ice  and  snow  and  work  proceeded 
when  the  thermometer  stood  at  a  degree  where 
other  construction  work  was  practically  at  a 
standstill. 

For  Truscon  Standard  Buildings  are  constructed 
entirely  of  steel,  and  are  not  dependent  upon  the 
setting  of  cement  or  mortar.  The  large  factory- 
made  standard  units  are  quickly  erected  by  a  few 
workmen. 

Best  of  all,  Truscon  Standard  Buildings  cost  less 
than  any  other  permanent  construction  and  have 
greater   salvage   value,     They   are   fireproof  and 


weatherproof.  As  units  are  mterchangeable, 
buildings  can  be  altered  in  size  or  removed  to 
another  location  without  loss. 

Used  by  leading  companies  for  factories,  ware- 
houses, machine  shops,  tool  rooms,  hospitals, 
dining-rooms,  paint  shops,  multiple  garages,  etc. 
Furnished  in  practically  all  sizes,  types  and  ar- 
rangements to  meet  individual  requirements. 

The  spring  building  rush  is  gomg  to  cause  a  serious 
shortage  of  material  and  labor.  You  can  avoid 
costly  delays  later  on  by  arranging  for  your  new 
building  now.  Write  today  for  complete  infor- 
mation and  estimates,  indicating  the  type  of  build- 
ing desired;    use  coupon  if  convenient. 

TRUSCON  .STEEL  COMPANY 

Youngstown,  Ohio.  '^'''"^?„"r^1nc"ipa^l''i?ti?s*"'• 

Reinforcing  Steel,  Steel  Windows,  Pressed  Steel, 
Metal  Lath,  Steel  Buildings,  Cement  Tile,  etc. 


TRUSCON 

STANDARDWBUILDINGS 


Any   Lenqfh  of  Bu/7din<f    i/eryinq  by  2  ft  Heicjhfs.    curb   fo   e,3ve.     7-/0'  or  I/-6  ' 

CONTINUOUS    LANTERN     12-0'    WIDE      CAN      BE     PROVIDED     AT      RIDGE 


TYPE    1 


TYPE    2 


\    I    I    I    \  \-^ 


-^^2^I^Sfcw 


TYPE    3 

Widths  -  50- 52-S6- Se- 60-64.' 

6©- TO- 7*- 7a- eo'-a*  -  9o' 


Ctnftr  3 my 
20  -  2* 

ae  -30' 


hte^t^fc^ 


._ 


TYPE   A- 

Width*-   ®°      '■•  ^'>"    *•   ^°'' 
'        lOO'     «    Boyt    @    iS    ) 


TYPE  3M 

Widths  —  so-  6*'  -  68-  70  -  7*' 

eo- a*' -  90' 


SAWTOOTH  TYPE 

widths  -Subtract-  1-0  from  Mulf.ples  of  Z6-0' 
Lenqths  -  Add  or  Subtrjcl  2-0'  from  Multiples  of  16  0" 


Truscon  Steel  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Send  catalog  and  information  nn 

type 

Truscon  Standard  Builcin 

ft.  long 

ft.  wide ft.  higli,  to 

be  used  for 


Name. 


Address. 


I    ri. 
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Four  Crops  Bring  $5,025,039,000  to  Dixie 


Estimates  Show  That  South  Has 
Broken    All    Previous    Records 


Tlie  three  big-  grain  crops,  corn, 
wheat,  and  oats,  have  this  year  paid  the 
^Southern  fanner  about   .^2, 775,039, 000. 

Add  to  this  sum  the  estimated  value 
of  the  cotton  crop,  which  is  conserva- 
tively figured  at  §2,250,000,000,  and  the 
stupendous  sum  of  $5,025,039,000  is 
obtained. 

The  average  value  of  all  crops  out- 
side of  the  South  from  1912  to  1916 
amounted   to   only   $3,500,000,000. 

Leaving  out  cotton  entirely,  the  value 
of  the  three  grain  crops  mentioned 
below  amounts  to  over  $2,775,000,000. 
This  sum  is  about  one-half  of  the  total 
\'alue  of  all  crops  in  the  South  last  year 
and  over  $500,000,000  more  than  the 
a\'erage  annual  value  of  all  crops  pro- 
duced in  the  South  in   1912-1910. 

CORN 
The  1919  corn  crop  has  been  esti- 
mated at  1,073,512,000  bushels,  valued 
at  $2,107,001,000;  an  increase,  com- 
paied  with  production  in  1918,  of  179,- 
030.000  bushels,  and  an  increase  in 
value  of  $097,030,000. 

WHE.VT 

The  value  of  the  1919  wheat  crop 
in  the  Southern  States  is  placed  at  210,- 


761,000  bushels,  valued  at  $484,750,- 
000.  This  is  an  incj-ease  in  wheat  pi'o- 
duction  in  Dixie  of  40,688,000  bushels. 

OATS 

The  crop  of  oats  raised  during  1919 
below  the  Mason-Dixon  Line  is  conserva- 
tively calculated  at  243,505,000  bushels. 
An  increase  of  57,200,000  bushels. 

For  these  three  grains  the  South's 
1919  increase  over  the  1918  yield  is 
estimated  at   1,527,778,000  bushels. 

What  effect  does  this  increased  pro- 
duction— this  increased  wealth — have 
upon  the  Southern  market?  Stinmlat- 
ing — naturally.  Never  was  the  South- 
ern farmer  so  wealthy.  Ne\'er  was  he 
buying  so  freely.  And  ad\'ertising  is 
playing  a  tremendous  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  Southerner's  new  buy- 
ing habits. 

In  the  South  there  is  a  big  market 
for  your  pi-oduct.  Cater  to  it.  Adver- 
tise foi-  it.     It  is  well  worth  while. 

Get  in  touch  with  any  or  all  of  these 
papers.  They  are  all  high  class  me- 
diums which  will  carry  your  message 
straight  to  the  Southern  farmer.  Any 
of  them  will  gladly  furnish  you  any 
desired  information  on  request. 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham  Age-Herald 
Birmingham  Ledger 
Birmingham  News 
Mobile  News-Item 
Mobile  Register 
Montgomery  Advertiser 
Montgomery  Journal 

ARKANSAS 
Ft.  Smith  Southwest  American 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette 

FLORIDA 
Jacksonville  Florida  Metropolis 
Tampa  Times 
Tampa  Tribune 

GEORGIA 
Albany  Herald 
Athens  Herald 
Augusta  Chronicle 


-Ccntd. 


GEORGIA 
Augusta  Herald 
Columbus  Enquirer-Sun 
Macon  Telegraph 
Savannah  Morning  News 
Savannah  Press 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Asheville  Citizen 
Asheville  Times 
Charlotte  News  &  Evening 

Chronicle 
Charlotte  Observer 
Durham  Sun 
Greensboro  News 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
Raleigh  Times 
Winslon-Salem  Twin-City 

Sentinel 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Charleston  American 
Charleston  News  &  Courier 
Charleston  Post 
Columbia  Record 
Columbia  State 
Greenville  News 
Greenville  Piedmont 
Spartanburg  Herald 
Spartanburg  Journal  &  Carolina 
Spartan 

TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga  News 
Knoxville  Sentinel 
Knoxville  Journal  &  Tribune 
Memphis  Commercial-Appeal 
Memphis  Press 
Nashville  Banner 
Nashville  Tennessean  &  Evening 
American 


(rKFj'ARF.i)   I'.Y    \i.\ssi:\(:mj-:   .\i>vr:rtTisi\'f:   ACEsry.    .\ti..\\t\ 
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GRAMM-BERNSTEIN  TRUCKS 


iMHb 


Gramm-Bernstein  SVz-Ton  Worm  Drive,  with 
special  freight-car  type  body  for  hauling  perish- 
able goods  and  for  inter-city  express.  One  of  a 
fleet  of  ten  Gramm-Bernsteins  operated  on  reg- 
ular schedule  over  an  80-mile  radius,  out  of 
Lima,  Ohio. 


Truck  Saving  That  Never  Ends 

Gramm-Bernstein  economy  of  operation  and  upkeep  is  so 
unusual  that  it  has  become  almost  proverbial  among  our 
owners. 

Now  a  new  saving  is  added.  This  is  the  saving  of  $500  to  $550 
in  equipment  which  is  included  in  the  cost  price  of  the  truck. 

No  Gramm-Bernstein  Worm  Drive  requires  anything  but  the 
body  to  be  ready  for  work. 

All  the  equipment  we  supply  is  essential.  Every  truck  should 
have  it.  The  items  are  bought  and  paid  for  as  extras  on 
any  truck  but  this. 

But  this  saving,  clear  and  clean  as  it  is,  is  small  by  com- 
parison with'  the  continuous  economy  that  signalizes  the 
years  of  Gramm-Bernstein  use. 

Nothing  but  superior  engineering  can  account  for  this 
greater  economy. 

Superior  engineering,  coupled  with  20  years  of  truck-build- 
ing, produces  a  better  truck,  that  does  better  work  at  lower 
cost,  and  itself  is  longer-li\ed. 

We  do  not  believe  we  could  overstate  our  case,  even  did  we 
desire  to  do  so. 

The  Gramm-Bernstein  record  speaks  for  itself.  The  truck 
always  did  save  more.     Now  it  saves  more  than  ever. 

Our  dealer  will  be  glad  to  come,  at  your  call,  and  present  the 
facts  which  every  business  man  should  have  before  he  buys 
any  truck. 

All  Gramm-Bernstein  Transmissions  are  trouble-proof  and  are  provided 
zvith  a  pad  for  attaching  Gramm  's  Basic  Patent  Pozver  Take-off.  Dealers 
and  truck  ozvners  should  assure  themselves  that  any  trucks  purchased  with 
power  take-off  do  not  infringe  B.  A.  Gramm's  Basic  Patent  No.  1194994 

The  Gramm-Bernstein  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio 

Pioneers  Since  1901— Builders  of  the  First  Liberty  (U.S.A.)  Truck 
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The   Digest  School 
and  College  Directory 

Literary  Digest  readers 
seeking  educational  ad- 
vantages for  their  chil- 
dren will  find  in  this 
section  a  comprehensive 
selection  of  Boarding 
Schools,  Colleges,  Voca- 
tional Schools  and  Sum- 
mer Camps.  We  will 
gladly  answer  any  in- 
quiry and,  if  given  full 
information,  will  make 
definite  recommenda- 
tion without  charge. 


ILLINOIS     WOMAN'S     COLLEGE 

A  standard  College.  Endowed.  Creiit  recognized  by  univer- 
sities for  graduate  work  and  by  State  Boards  of  Education. 
Degrees  granted  in  Liberal  Arts,  \Iusic  and  Home  Eco- 
namics.  Certificate  granted  in  Secretarial,  Physical  Training 
and  other  special  courses.    For  catalogue  address 

Box  C,  Woman's  College,  Jacksonville,  III. 

CENTENARY  COLLECLA.TE  INSTITUTE 

A  girls'  school  in  beautiful  couniry  near  New  York.  47th 
year.  5  modern  buildings;  50  ai  res;  $400,000  equipment; 
athletics,  s\v-iinining  pool,  etc.  Sensible  regulations  and  dress. 
College  preparatory  certificates,  (ieneral  and  special  courses. 
Catalog  on  request.  Dr.  Robert  J.  Trevorrow,  Pres., 
Box  60,  Hackettstown.  N.  J. 

GARDENING    FOR   WOMEN 

The  School  of  Horticulture  offers  the  following  Special 
Courses:  April  5th  to  June  26th,  and  August  2nd  to  August 
28th.  Greenhouses,  Gardens,  Orcliards,  Canning  Kitchen. 
Apiary,  Live  Stock.  2  Year  Dii  loma  Course  Ijegins  January. 
EUZABETH  LETCHTON  LEE.  Direclor.  Ambler.  Pa.   (18  miles  from  Phila.) 


LVEI 


SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 

I',i;,'lu  weeks  at  Culver  Summer  School, 
hikinji,   in  the  sad- 
dle or  afloat,  hold  a 
wf-altli  of  Kood  fun  and 
real  benefit  for  your  boy. 

Naval  fminimum  age 
14);  Cavalry,  14;  Artil- 
ler>'.  14;  Woodcralt,  12. 
.■\ddress 

Administration    Office 
Culver,  Ind. 

'ffn   L'tl  r  M'lxtnkuckrr) 


Missouri  Military  Academy 

\V'illi    ni-w     j7$,ooo    fircijroof    l/arra<'kM    and    lu-w    buildtne 
(or    yount(<T    boyx    in    the    bctt    i-iiiiippcd    military    Bchool 
in  111'-   Mi'l'IU-  We^t.     College    Preparalury,  Butiness    and 
.Mii^w.     f  ;ii;iW>Kiie,     Addretift 
ASS-T    SECRETARY  MEXICO.  MISSOURI 

Sargent  Camp  for  Girls 


PETERBOKO, 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Du.  J).  A.  SARGE.NT.  Vrendrnl 
For  illiwtrali-ii  catalog,   addrefw 
A.Sfl'  SIX  Hl':i  Al<  V.  X  Kv.r.il  Sir<-«-t.  CambridB''.  Ma««. 


THE  TCELA^OOKET  CAMPS 


.^riii'.r  .iii'i  Jiiiior  <:;irni''  lor  fc'irl!i,  under  20.  Koxlmry, 
Vi.  Kam'in*  for  fine  uddlFliorw*,  KKKK  k  I  I)IN(;  .ind 
tlinrousdi  inttruction  in  hor'iem.iniiliip.  Tci-l.n.Wookct 
i»  a  tlirce  liiindrcd  acre  "WonderLind"  in  the  heart  of 
llie  fJrccn  Mountain*,  willi  ntMclic  fields,  clay  Iannis 
court*.  ilcepinK  bungalow*,  and  a  private  poml  (or 
kwimminK  and  water  uportt.  Write  (or  a  IkioIcIcI  wilh 
the  «toric»  and  pitiiirci  of  camp  lilc  at  Tccla-Wookct. 

MR.  It    MRS.  C.  A.  ROYS.   10  Bowdoiii  Si .  Cimbtidtf    M.u. 


PETROIT. 

JJieAuto  Center  is  the 

To     .^n!l.\  HLii^^  J^e  Auto 

^^^nMlJIU^^^    BnBiness  is  the 
II  flUlpF^^  Kreatest  ia  tlio  World. 

[11^^^^     Milli.ina  of  machines  in  os«  *— 
^^      thousamls  more  Bold  d.iily.  Wonder- 
ful   opportunities    for  youni;    men    in   oo 
^^  unlimltt^a   lield.    Our  course  prepares  you 

r      to  open  a  saraKe.  Bell  Butoa.  trucks  or  tractors, 
work  in  factory,  ^arajfe  or  oervice  station.  Good 
jobs  with  big  futures. 

Earn  $100  to  $400  Monthly 


DEXF«OIX 

m  HURT  or  THUUTD  IIDDSTTt 


t>ur  course  iy  complete  and  eayiiy  un- 
derstood, tiivea  thorough  knowledgo 

of  Aotobustnesa.  Big  demand  for  our 

students.     Detroit  trained   men   set 

preference. 

TRACTOR  COURSE  INCLUDED 

with  AutoCourHe,     iJrazintf,  Welding 

and  Tire  Repairing  tauRht  separately. 
LEADING  AUTO  FACTORIES 

heartily    endorse   our  eQuipment  and 

methoas  of  instruction.    In  fact,  they 

ttbaisted  in  outlining   present  Course. 
■    CaUlogFREE.    Fully  Illustrated. 

Gives  complete  information:  explains 

Course:  shows  equipment  and  quotes 

letters  from  graduatea.  Fositive  Guar- 
antee.   Write  today. 

Michigan  State  Auto  School* 

^kMt  Pr^r»mr^  A/to  Sc^oo/m  An*rtca'—  >  t/>*  /Hart  of  th*  Artb  fn^uttry' 

eiy.|»-^"^u^;^rvt  Detroit  MiclL.U.S.A. 


TVifi  tJ^^I^,,  Q/^Vinnl  —  ^o"'  childrm  of  slightly 
ine  neUiey  OCnOOl  retarded  mentality.  Indi- 
vidual instruction  along  normal  lines.  Latent  abilities 
developed.  Ideal  Home  Life.  Association  with  normal 
children.  J.  Rodger  Hedley,  M.D.,  Resident  Physician. 
Mrs.  J.  Roger  Hedi-f.v.  (N.  Y.  Univ.),  Prin. 
Gi.E.NSiDE,  PEiNNA.  (12  miles  from  Phila.). 

Parkside  Home  School 

A  home  school  for  the  care  and  training  of  children  retarded 
in  development;  also  nervous  children.  Work  adapted  to 
bring  out  latent  abilities.     Attention  to  speech  defects. 

Marion  Marsh,  M.D.,   Principal,    Muskegon,   Mich. 

School  for  Exceptional  Children 

Every  facility  in  a  beautiful  suburban  home  for  the  care  and 
training  of  children  who  through  mental  disability  are  unable 
to  attend  public  or  private  schools.  Dcpt.  of  Domestic 
Science  for  older  girls.     14  miles  from  Phila.     Booklet. 

Mollie  A.  Woods,  Prin.,  Box  160,  Roslyn,  Pa. 

STAMMERING 

Complete  and  permanent  cure  effected  at  Bogae  Institute. 
An  intititution  with  national  patronage,  for  stammerers  only. 
Founded  loot.  Scientific  treatment — combines  training  of 
brain  with  speech  organs.  Strongly  endorsed  by  medical 
profession.  70.page  book  with  tuU  particulars,  mailed  free 
to  all  stammerers.  Address  Benjamin  N.  Bogue,  President, 
4271  Bogue  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


s 


TAMM  ERER 

Our  course  of  private  lessons  will  correct  your 
impediments.  Write  for  book  1ft  describing  course. 
BOSTON  STAMIMERERS'  INSTITUTE 
Founded  18G7.  Samuel  S.  Robbins*  PrincipaJ 
246    Huntington     Avenue,     Boston,    Mass. 


s 


STAMMER 

If  you  stammer  attend  no  stammering  school  till  you  get 
my  big  new  FREE  book  and  special  rate.  Largest  and  most 
successful  school  in  the  world,  curing  all  forms  of  defective 
speech  by  advanced  natural  method.      Write  today. 

North-Weslem  School  for  Slammerers,  Inc.,  2319  (iraod  Atc,  Milwaukee,  Wis, 


Good  memory  Is  absolutely 
essential  to  succesB.f  or  Memory 
is    Power.     Test 

yonr  memory!    1  will 
send  v'lu  Kree  my  Copy- 
rtifhtcd  Mfiiiory  iind  Concentra- 
tion TeHt.  alBo  Kreo  illuBtrated  book/ 
w  to  Itt-member  namcH,  facea.Btudies  V 
develop     Will,    Self-Oinlldence,     K.:..iy  I 


B.f  or  Memory 

o^lL 


w  Sp'-eili  and'Thougtt.    Writ"to<iay.    Acldiens 

Dickson  Memory  School     1751  UeaiM  Bldg.  Ctiicago 


F  IM  T  rr  D    A  BUSINESS 

^^^^     ^     ^^  i^      of  your  own  and  earn  bi;; 


sional  fees. 


annual  income  in  jirofes- 


making  and  fitting  a  loot  siH-cialty  to 
mensnie;  rea<lilv  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  traininf;,  openings  every- 
where vvitli  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap- 
ital required  or  jjoods  to  buy,  no  ageni  y  or  solic  itiii^. 
Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,   3  Back  Bar,  Boston,  Matt. 


itARiiLANCUAGESBrLiSTENING 

ON    YOUR  OWN  PHONOGRAPH 


.,1  li.  in.  I.^  th.  Cortina  Tlupiie 
M(!thod  efjMipineiit .  I*  r«-''  lii.ii 
III  your    home.       ICndoriied     by 

hiding   UnlverMllica.       Booklet 

lire,      lany  paylnellln. 


CORTINA  A(  ADF.MY.    Suite  6%.  12  F  46lli  Sl..N«w  York 


Spanish-Frtneh-Etiglish-ltaliaM 


A  High  School  Course 

In  Two  Years  [.:;;;■:  "vc;::: 

thoroiiKh.  romplf't**.  :»nfl  hinipIirMHl  hij:h  mIiooI 
toiiriw  ih:it  v'>'i  ran  fininh  intwoyrnra.  htert%  nil  fi>l- 
If  if  entrant  f  rfauirfmfnt%.  I'lriwifrtl  by  IriuIinK  incni- 
hrr*  of  III**  (;iriiltir«  of  imi  vrrnittm  timl  nrnrlrniirn. 

Wrltr  for  bcioklrt.  Srnil  yiiur  niiiiir  anri  iirldrrM  f*)r 
our  liooklct  tmrl  full  pnrllmlura.  No  oliliBiitloiia  wh»t- 
rvrx.     Writ/"  to'l.iy       now. 

Amriifjn  Vhool  of  rofrripondmre.      DrpI   HAS??.     Chirjiso,  II  S   A 


NURSES 

Needed  Kow 

Thousands  of  NarseRare Deeded  ia 

hospitals  and  on   private  cases  to 

replace  those  who  are  now  engaged 

in  re  construction  work. Youcannow 

become  a  Practical  Nurse  with  full 

Diploma  in  spare  ttmp, without  leav* 

inff  your  home.     System   founded  by 

Orville  J.   Perkina,  M.  D.    Thouaanda 

tau^rhtdurintr  tlio  past  20  years. 

Writs  for  FREE  BOOK  and  apccial  offer. 

Nursed  outfit  free.     Special  low   price  and 

easytjrma.      Srhool  chartt-red  by  StatL-  of 

"""inois.      Aathorized   Diplomaa.      If     ov«r 

,  write. 

CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
Oept.    12.  lies.  Michigan  Av^ChlcasO 


AT  HOME 

Learn 


TO 


SING 


Send  2-cent  Stamp 
for  Helpful  Booklet 
D,"Tlie  Voice  Made 
Beautiful." 

Harvey  Sutherland,  Educational  BIdg.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Wonderful,   New,   Easy,  Scientific  System. 

Bovd  Syllabic.  100  to  160  words  a  nainute  in  30  days  k'uariinleed.  No 
"BhadinK."  no  "word-siBns. "  Dietatit>n  firet  week.  Typewriting 
Free.     Send  today  for  Catalog  and  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

Chicago  Home  Study  School*.  S25  Reaper  Block,  Chicago,  111. 

Who  desire  to  secure  patent 
should  write  for  our  guide 
book  "HOW  TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  of  your  invention  and 
we  will  give  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D,''C. 


INVENTORS 


BE  A 


I  ACCOUNTANCY 

The  Highest  Paid  Profession  taught  thoroughly 

in  a  few  monttts  of  home  study  by  new  sysfera 

I  CDCC  RAnK  Intematlort^l  Accountants  Society 

rntb  PVVn  D^pf  |,|.  o^jo  Miclu^anAv..  tlijaufo 


Dialogs.  Monologs  Ql  A^i'O  Vaudeville  .Acts 
Musical  Readings  f  IA  |  ^  How  to  Stage  a  Play 
Drills,  Pageants  '  aa^a  ■  w  Make-up  Goods 
Tableaux,  Jokes,  Folk  Dances,  Entertainments,  Recita- 
tions, Pantomimes.  Minstrel  Material,  Speakers,  Commence- 
ment Manual  full  of  New  Ideas  and  Plans.  Catalog  Free. 
T.   !«.  »K.\ISUI«  A   ro. ,  D<>pt,  »l,  (  1114    tliiO 

INVEIMTOFRS 

Protect  your  invention.     Write  for  "Record  of  Invention*'  to  establish 
evidence  of  conception,  prompt  personal  service.       I'reliminary    advice 
without    charge. 
J.  REANEY  KELLY.  315  F  Woodward    BIdg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


£  A  BANKER 


^1      ^^    Prepare  by  mail  in  spare  time  for  this    attractive  prof cs- 
^B      ^m    sion  in  which  there  are  great  opportunitieB  for  both  men 
^^^^m      and  women.        Send  at  once  for  free   book,     '*How    to 
i^fc^^      Become  a  Hanker,"  by  Edgar  G.  Alcorn,  President. 
American  School  of  Banking,  S.»    McLene  BIdg..  Columbus,  O. 


Free  Book- 


Send  for  this  Free  118-Page  Book 

It  tells  how  you  can  gain  a  tlior- 


i 


Ab      l.«.-«l.T       IIVW         vv/u     vc»«»     f^'**  *"     **      »  ••»*. 

ough  knowledge  of  law  in  your  spare  time,  as  40,000 
others  arc  doinff.      Splendid  opportuni.ies  in 
the  profession  of  law.    Business  to-day  nocda 
law  trained  men.      Free   book   irives   experi- 
encea   of  successful   law   trained    men,    and 

tells  how  you   can  road  law  under 

Kuidance  of  Ex  President  Taf t  and 

80  other  emint^nt  authontiea. 

Blackstone  Institute 

Dcpt.  32 
60ft  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chlcairo 


Life,  Death  and 
Immortality 


By  William  Hanna  Thomson,  M.D.^LL.D. 

Author  of  **  Brain  and  Personality" 

The  Independent,  New  York: 

"l.ifr,  Ui'iitli  uimI  IninioitnWt.T.  in  a  liook  wlitoh  iu)>|)lii-!i 
ntui'h  food  fi>i  tlioiiglit,  l>r  Thiiinaon'i  conrhiiioiiii  ^^i)l 
be  ftiuiul  a  itippdit  t<>  Chrlatlaits'  faith  in  immortalttjr." 

Examiner,  Chicago  : 

It  In  f-Hprcially  iiittTtitlnR  in  thai  th«  author,  a  arlvntiiit 
and  pliynlrinn.  potiiti  in  hia  roncluiluni  aniphatlcall;  to 
ih«  doctiliio  f>f  til*  Inunortalltr  of  th««  ai>iil.  Ili^adria  will 
nppii  cjiitc  tlio  vigt>r  In  handling  a  dlictimiitn  of  pcianninl 
iiit«»i.-.i  ■' 

Herald,  Boston  : 

Mil  nrKunifiil  for  liiinidrtallty  mti  upon  th*  naturn  of 
purmnallty.  He  ninintnini  Hint  th<*  oilKio  of  lift*  has  nevn 
yt't  hiMMi  diMrovrr««il  and  that,  finni  a  iriontlit  point  of 
vf^w.  rvnythiriK  points  U*  linniortnllty. " 

Philadelphia  Telegraph: 

"Thr  iitntxinrnt  of  tho  ra«p  for  lintnortallt^  on  RrinntiHr 
([roundk  i«  rieaily  •tatr<l.  inRcniouiily  at|[nrd  and  tiiK<<<l 
with     rntlio  loaihtn  Alitpn«>ii    am   not  011)7  poiilbU   hut  nioat 

piohahlr  ■• 

Herald-Republican.  Salt  Lake  Citjr: 

'  I>(>«P  thitikni  will  anjoy  thli  lKM>k  and  And  In  It  Idcai 
that  niftko  thcni  think  itlll  mora  " 

J.'mo,  ctoth,  $t  Of}  nrt;  hu  mail  $t.Ui. 

nrv  i.A«io  riMirili  .%«<*..  %e«*   Vork 
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The  Motorist  who 

does  not  stop  to  put  on  Weed 
Tire  Chains  before  driving  over 
wet-slippery-skiddy  streets  gambles 
with  his  life  and  the  lives  of  others. 


Don't  tilt  the  dice-box  with  Fate — don't  pit  your  skill  against 
the  Skid  that  lurks  at  every  turn  o£  the  wheel,  when  streets  are 
wet  and  treacherous. 

No  matter  how  skillfully  and  carefully  you  may  drive,  you  and 
your  passengers  are  in  imminent  danger  when  the  rain  whips  streets 
into  black  deadly  skidways  unless  your  wheels  are  equipped  with 


Weed 


Anti-Skid 


Chains 


For  Dependable  Security 

Give  your  Weed  Tire  Chains  a  chance  to  perform  their  mission. 
Don't  leave  them  in  the  garage  or  tool  box — put  them  on  the  tires. 
Only  a  moment  of  your  time  and  their  steel  forged  protection  will 
be  securely  chaining  your  car  to  safety. 

Weed  Tire  Chains  are  also  made  to  meet  the  demand 
for  an  efficient  traction  and  anti-skid  device  for 
trucks  equipped  with  single  and  dual  solid  tires  or 
with  the  very  large  pneumatic  tires.  They  are  so 
constructed  that  they  satisfactorily  meet  the  require- 
ments of  heavy  truck  service  in  mud,  sand  or  snow. 

American    Chain    Company,    Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT  VgV  CONNECTICUT 

In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

Larilest    Chain     Manufacturers     in    the    World 

The  Complete  Chain  Line  —  AU  Types,    All  Sizes,    All    Finishes  —  From 
Plumbers'  Safetu  Chain  to  Ships'  Anchor  Chain 

Grand  Central  Terminal,    New  York   City 

District  Sales  Offices: 


General  Sales  Office 


Boston 
Pittsburg 


Chicago 
Portland.  Ore. 


Philadelphia 
San  Francisco 
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FIRST  in  Retail  Delivery 


DEPARTMENT  store  service  is  the 
laboratory  of  retail  delivery.  Not  only 
is  it  the  most  searching  test  to  which  a 
delivery  truck  can  be  put,  it  is  also  the  most 
sensitive  recorder  of  results. 

The  operations  are  constant  and  exacting. 
To  keep  a  stream  of  merchandise  flowing  from 
railway  terminal  to  warehouse,  from  ware- 
house to  delivery  depot,  from  depot  to  the 
customer's  doorstep,  requires  unfailing  per- 
formance daily,  hourly,  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

A  slight  interruption  might  throw  the 
whole  system  out  of  gear.  A  small  saving  in 
cost  or  time  of  delivery  is  a  big  item,  when 
applied  to  millions  of  packages. 

Department  stores  must  have  the  best 
delivery  equipment.  Competition  compels 
it.  For  years  they  have  been  testing  out  all 
grades  and  makes  in  search  of  the  most 
efficient  truck.  The  weeding-out  process  is 
still  on.  But  steadily  and  surely  White 
Trucks  are  being  standardized  in  the  largest 
and  most  important  retail  fleets.  In  metro- 
politan centres  they  are  the  very  backbone 
of  department  store  service. 


In  New  York,  eighteen  Department  Stores 
operate  431  White  Trucks;  in  Pittsburgh,  ten 
stores  operate  291;  in  Cleveland,  eight  stores 
operate  120.  In  all,  224  Dry  Goods  and 
Department  Stores  operate  1639  White 
Trucks 

Many  stores  report  mileage  records  for 
their  White  Trucks  of  100,000,  200,000  and 
300,000  miles.  Gimbel  Brothers  say:  "Our 
White  Trucks  (25)  purchased  in  1911  and 
1912  have  run  over  100,000  miles  each  and 
are  still  in  service.  We  have  compared  them 
with  three  other  standard  trucks  and  have 
decided  they  are  best  suited  to  our  use." 
Gimbel  Brothers  now  own  78  Whites. 

In  the  White  fleet  owned  by  The  Higbee 
Company,  Cleveland,  one  truck  has  covered 
265,000  miles,  another  225,000  and  another 
100,000  miles. 

White  Truck  performance  in  department 
store  service  is  so  widely  and  favorably  known 
that  it  has  become  the  standard  for  the  whole 
retail  delivery  field.  Comparative  records 
everywhere  sho^v  that  White  Trucks  do  the 
most  work  for  the  least  money. 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY,  Cleveland 


WHITE  TRUCKS 
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AMERICAN  JURISTS  SENTENCE  THE  KAISER — An  article  presenting  the  views  of  hundreds  of  American  judges  and  professors 
of  law,   who  tell  ivhat  punishment  should  be  imposed   upon   Willia7n   II.  if  he   is  tried  and  found  guilty,  will  be  found  on  page  Jf-7 . 

ALIEN   AND   SEDITION    BILLS   OF   1920 


THREE  PRESIDENTS  MURDERED  and  another  twice 
wounded  by  assassins'  bullets — this  record,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  Americans,  emphasizes  the  need  of 
legislation  to  abolish  the  twilight-zone  in  which  incendiary 
agitators  can  now  lurk  and  operate  with  impunity-.  For  in  the 
assassin3,tion  of  Lincoln,  Garfield,  and  McKinley,  and  in  the 
attempts  upon  Roosevelt's  life,  the  crimes  were  committed  by 
weak-minded  or  unbalanced  men  moved  to  action  by  the  spoken 
or  printed  words  of  others  who  remained  "within  the  law."  As 
the  advocates  of  new  antisedition  acts  point  out,  there  'is  no 
Federal  law  to  prevent  a  man  mounting  a  soap-box  on  any 
street-corner  in  the  United  States  and  deliberately  inciting 
others  to  acts  of  violence  against  the  Government;  nor  have  we 
national  legislation  to  prevent  a  newspaper  playing  upon  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  its  readers  to  the  same  end. 

Moreover,  the  Department  of  Justice  claims  to  know  of 
60,000  persons  in  this  country  who  are  organized  to  agitate  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  by  force,  and  Attornej'- 
General  Palmer  has  affirmed  the  need  of  additional  legislation 
to  deal  with  the  problem,  and  has  specified  the  form  he  thinks 
this  legislation  should  take.  At  present,  he  says,  it  is  not  a 
crime  to  attempt  to  bring  about  the  forcible  overthrow  of  the 
Government,  unless  one's  acts  amount  to  "treason,  rebellion,  or 
seditious  conspiracy  " ;  it  is  not  a  crime  under  the  general  criminal 
laws  to  advise  the  defiance  of  law,  either  by  the  printed  or  the 
spoken  word;  nor  is  it  a  crime  to  advocate  the  unlawful  obstruc- 
tion of  industry  or  the  unlawful  destruction  of  property.  His 
remedial  suggestions  are  embodied  in  the  Davey  Bill,  introduced 
by  Representative  Martin  L.  Davey  (Dem.),  of  Ohio.  This 
bill,  as  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.)  points  out,  "applies  to 
individuals  what  the  present  penal  code  applies  to  '  two  or  more 
persons.'  That  is  to  say,  it  does  not  require  conspiracy  as  an 
essential  element  in  sedition."  Furthermore,  notes  The  Inquirer, 
"it  deals  with  the  seditious  propaganda  designed  to  lead  to 
seditious  acts."  Mr.  Davey  himself  thus  defines  the  aim  of  the 
proposed  legislation:  "All  that  is  required  is  a  law  making  it  a 
crime  to  advocate  or  use  force  or  violence  for  the  destruction  of 
this  Government,  provide  proper  punishment  therefor,  permit 
denaturalization  of  naturalized  aliens  as  well  as  deportation; 
preserving  at  the  same  time  the  unquestionable  right  of  trial  by 
jury;  protecting  the  accused  against  unjust  or  despotic  arbitrary 
power,  and  maintaining  the  right  of  proper  and  legitimate  free 
speech  and  free  press." 

But  it  is  just  this  problem  of  providing  further  safeguards 
against  sedition,  without  sacrificing  or  imperiling  "  the  right  of 
free  speech  and  free  press  "  that  is  causing  growing  concern  among 
our  editorial  observers,  our  legislators,  and  public-spirited  citizens 
generally.  It  is  admittedly  difficult  to  close  the  door  effectively 
against   seditious  agitation  without   at   the   same   time   killing 


certain  constitutional  liberties  and  doing  violence  to  that  "fierce 
spirit  of  liberty"  which  Edmund  Burke  named  as  America's 
chief  characteristic.  As  one  editor  remarks,  it  is  bad  policy  to 
burn  the  barn  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  rats.  As  Mr.  Justice 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
says  in  a  letter  to  the  Harvard  Liberal  Club,  "  with  effervescing 
opinions,  as  with  the  not  yet  forgotten  champagnes,  the  quickest 
way  to  let  them  get  flat  is  to  let  them  get  exposed  to  the  air." 
In  contrast  to  this  liberal  view  from  the  Supreme  Bench  the 
Pittsburg  Leader  (Ind.)  calls  attention!  to  a  remark  of  Com- 
missioner Skeffington,  of  the  Immigration  Bureau  at  Boston,  that 
he  was  anxious  to  "get"  the  members  of  the  Harvard  Liberal 
Club  itself  under  the  proposed  sedition  law.  Senator  France 
(Rep.),  of  Maryland,  is  convinced  that  "if  we  restore  to  our 
people  the  liberties  which  they  enjoj'ed  prior  to  the  war,  the 
serious  uni'est  and  discontent  will  quickly  disappear."  And 
Senator  Norris  (Rep.),  of  Nebraska,  declares  that  "instead  of 
stopping  a  man  from  making  a  speech  on  a  street-corner,  I  would 
buy  him  another  soap-box  and  put  it  on  the  street  and  tell  him 
to  go  to  it.  I  have  faith  enough  in  the  principles  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  in  its  Yery  foundation-stones  to  believe  that  it  can 
withstand  the  attack  of  crazy  nonsensical  anarchists  and  others." 
Samuel  Gompers,  in  the  name  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  has  warned  Congress  against  legislation  which  might 
breed  the  very  spirit  it  seeks  to  repress;  and  from  the  churches 
comes  a  protest  declaring  that  recent  governmental  activities, 
including  the  deportation  of  aliens  without  judicial  trial,  the 
proposed  sedition  legislation  now  in  Congress,  and  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  five  Socialists  from  the  New  York  Assembly,  "threat- 
en the  basic  principles  of  our  Government."  Among  the  twenty- 
two  eminent  divines  who  sign  this  protest  are  five  bishops  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  and  one  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  "For  every  Bolshevik  that  is  put  out  of  business  by  a 
harsh  law  two  will  spring  up  to  take  his  place,  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  citizens  who  resent  the  invasion  of  their  rights,"  declares 
,  the  El  Paso  Times  (Dem.),  which  reminds  us  that  "the  menace 
of  Bolshevism  is  not  so  great  that  we  need  to  set  up  a  greater 
menace  in  its  place  in  order  to  combat  it."  "The  American 
people  have  lived  for  120  years  without  a  Sedition  Law,"  remarks 
the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  which  thinks  that  "to  impose 
this  measure  of  European  despotism  upon  them  at  this  time 
is  an  insult  to  their  patriotism  and  a  defiance  of  their  traditions." 
And  the  Toledo  News-Bee  (Ind.)  suggests  that  "before  making 
up  their  minds  on  the  various  hysterical  antisedition  bills, 
members  of  Congress  should  thoughtfully  read  the  Magna  Carta, 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Has  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress  learned  nothing  from  American 
history,  many  editors  ask,  recalling  the  fate  of  the  Federalist 
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party  when  it  persisted  during  the  Administration  of  President 
Adams  in  enacting  a  series  of  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws.  As  "The 
New  International  Enoyelopedia"  states,  "the  Alien  Act, 
passed  June  25.  1798,  to  remain  in  force  two  years,  gave  the 
President  power  to  order  the  removal  from  the  country  of  aliens 


5i?jA»ftC*t 


INTOLERANCE    IN    THE    SADDLE. 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

judged  to  be  dangerous,  and  provided  that  if  those  so  notified 
did  not  leave  the  country  or  secure  from  the  President  a  license 
to  remain,  they  would  be  subject  to  imprisonment  for  not  over 
three  years,  and  be  disqualified  from  ever  becoming  citizens  of 
the  United  Slates."  In  the  Alien  Deportation  Act  of  October  16, 
1918,  we  now  have  a  law  under  which,  according  to  a  recent 
ruling  of  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson,  aliens  can  be  deported  for 
membership  in  a  partj'  or  organization  which  proposes  to  over- 
ihrow  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  force.  The 
S<'dition  Act  of  1798,  which  Woodrow  Wilson  in  his  "History 
of  the  American  People"  describes  as  cutting  "perilously  near 
the  roots  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,"  imposed  penal- 
ties not  exceeding  a  fine  of  $."),(XK)  and  five  years'  imprisonment 
for  conspiring  against  the  Government  and  its  measures  and  for 
interfering  with  the  operations  of  the  Government.  It  also, 
a<;cording  to  the  encyclopedia  already  quoted,  "imposed  a 
IM-nalty  of  imprisonment  for  not  over  two  years  and  a  fine  of  not 
over  ?2.(KK)  for  printing  scandalous  material  concerning  the 
Federal  Government,  the  President  or  Congress."  The  origin  of 
thes<!  laws,  quote  the  same  authority  again,  lay  in  "the  desire  of 
the  party  in  power  to  stifle  the  more  virulent  forms  of  i)olitical 
opposition  then  prevalent,  and  to  check  the  activities  of  those 
wlio  sympathized  with  France" — and  with  the  agents  in  America 
of  the  French  Revolution.  Their  effect,  as  the  Louisville  Times 
(Dem.j  reminds  us,  was  to  "cause  Kentucky  and  Virginia  to 
declare  for  nullification,"  to  breed  "the  spirit  of  secession  that 
enrled  only  in  tlie  (.'ivil  War,"  and  generally  to  "bring  llie  coun- 
try to  the  verg*!  of  revolution."  Tliey  led  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Federalist  party,  and  the  election  of  Thomas  .Jefferson,  who 
exprest  his  faith  in  the  inherent  strength  of  free  government  in 
thes«'  words:  "If  there  be  any  among  us  who  wish  to  dissolve 
this  l'nir)n,  or  to  change  its  rejtuhlican  form,  let  them  stand 
utidisiurhcd  as  riioriuiiicrits  of  the  safely  with  wliidi  error  of 
opinion  may  be  tolerated,  where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat 
it."  t)f  tlie  iijinillel  lietweeii  that  day  and  this,  and  Ixtweeii 
the  s4-<iili(<n  hills  rjf  the  Adams  and  tin-  Wilson  administrations, 
the  Fjner)lti  XchruHku  ,Stalc  Jonrriril  '^Kep.)  says: 


"The  French  revolution  w^as  at  that  time  frightening  the 
world  as  the  Russian  revolution  is  frightening  it  now.  Its  spirit 
had  reached  America,  and  the  conservative  Federalist  party 
was  concerned  lest  newly  established  institutions  of  the  country 
should  be  bowled  over  by  a  wave  of  radicalism. 

"The  parallel  is  thus  far  rather  complete.  It  is,  of  course,  to 
be  remembered  that  we  have  a  different  world  and  a  different 
America  now.  E.xactly  the  same  result  could  not  flow  from  the 
present  state  of  facts.  A  somewhat  similar  result  might  appear, 
however.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  act,  like  its  ancestor, 
may  promote  the  radicalism  which  it  is  intended  to  suppress. 
Tiiat  has  so  often  been  the  history  of  repressive  efforts,  not  only 
in  the  United  States  but  in  old  France,  old  Russia,  in  England, 
and  even  in  ancient  Pigypt,  that  one  is  justified  in  viewing  the 
proceedings  of  Congress  with  some  concern. 

"The  literal  purpose  of  the  act  is  unimpeachable.  It  is 
aimed  only  against  revolutionists,  those  who  propose  to  seek 
their  ends  by  violence.  The  danger  in  such  a  measure  lies  in  the 
ease  with  which,  in  practise,  its  boundaries  can  be  enlarged. 
What  constitutes  an  enemy  of  the  Government?  That  is  hard 
to  hold  to  any  rule.  Our  human  tendency  is  to  regard  every- 
body who  doesn't  think  as  we  do  as  an  enemy  of  society.  Non- 
Partizan  Leaguers  have  been  mobbed  in  Nebraska  and  other 
States  as  revolutionists,  tho  they  promote  their  schemes  purely 
by  constitutional  political  methods.  The  New  York  legisla- 
ture has  barred  its  Socialist  members.  Not  because  they  are 
Socialists — oh,  no.  But  iiecause,  in  the  opinion  of  their  opponents, 
they  are  inimical  to  the  Govtirnment.  So  to  many  Democrats 
are  all  Repu})licans,  and  vice  rerna.  Judge  Gary  thinks  organized 
labor  is  inimical  to  society.  A  legislature  of  Gary's  would 
accordingly  consider  it  treason  to  let  Samuel  Gompers  sit  as  a 
member.  Mr.  Gompers,  in  turn,  might  feel  that  as  a  patriotic 
American  and  leader  of  a  legislative  majority,  it  w^as  his  duty 
to  hold  that  no  Gary  should  have  a  seat  in  the  legislature  from 
which  to  promote  the  perversion  of  government.  One  foresees 
easily  the  chaos  tow.ard  which  this  leads.  There's  the  danger 
we  get  into  wdth  sedition  acts.  They  cover  a  field  of  action 
wherein  the  question  of  criminality  may  be  largely  a  matter  of 
political  opinion.  As  such  it  Avill  lead  us,  unless  administered 
with  a  wisdom  not  usual  in  such  cases,  deeper  into  the  mire  of 
radicalism.     For  we  may  depend  upon  it,  anything  savoring  of 
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AS    (.A(.-Ul   l,i;i{S     Uol   I.I)     II  \\K     II' 

— Satt<'r(lcl(l  in  the  .Jersey  City  Journul. 

political    persecution    will   cause    the   Siuno   sort  of   reaction    in 
A^merica  now  that  it  did  in  1798." 

Tlic  Starling  and  (Irahatn  Sedition  bills,  the  measures  which 
for  ii  tiirie  III  !<!  I  lie  jiiid  in  I  he  race  toward  enact  iiienl.  liave 
been  condemned  by  a  large  |)art  of  the  i)ress  for  some  of  their 
iiiore  drastic  pro\  isions,  and  lia\'e  l)een  criticized  by  Attorney- 
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meral  Palmer  himself  as  not  according  with  "my  views  of 
lat  the  legislation  should  be."  The  Davey  Bill,  drafted  by  the 
torney-General  in  response  to  a  Senate  resolution,  provides 
es  not  exceeding  $10,000  and  imprisonment  for  not  more 
an  twenty  years  for  persons  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  over- 


IT    HAPPENS    ABOUT    LIKE    THIS. 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

•ow  the  Government  or  of  acts  of  violence  against  the  Gov- 
iment.  It  also  would  prohibit  writings  or  teachings  which 
astitute  sedition.     Its  first  clause,  which  defines  sedition,  reads: 

"Whoever,  with  the  intent  to  levy  war  against  the  United 
ites,  or  to  cause  the  change,  overthrow,  or  destruction  of  the 
>vernment  or  of  any  of  the  laws  or  authority  thereof,  or  to 
ase  the  overthrow  or  destruction  of  all  forms  of  law  or  organ- 
id  government,  or  to  oppose,  prevent,  hinder,  or  delay  the 
seution  of  any  law  of  the  United  States,  or  the  free  perform- 
ce  by  the  United  States  Government  or  any  one  of  its  officers, 
ents,  or  employees  of  its  or  his  public  duty,  commits,  or  at- 
npts,  or  threatens  to  commit,  any  act  of  force  against  any 
rson  or  any  property,  or  any  act  of  terrorism,  hate,  revenge,  or 
jury  against  the  person  or  property  of  any  officer,  agent,  or 
iployee  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  sedi- 
•n,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
t  exceeding  $10,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  period  not 
eeeding  twenty  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment, 
the  discretion  of  the  court." 

Section  2,  which  deals  with  the  promotion  of  sedition,  reads: 

"Whoever  makes,  displays,  writes,  prints,  or  circulates,  or 
Lowingly  aids  or  abets  the  making,  displaying,  writing,  print- 
?,  or  circulating  of  any  sign,  word,  speech,  picture,  design, 
gument,  or  teaching  which  advises,  advocates,  teaches,  or 
stifles  any  act  of  sedition  as  hereinbefore  defined,  or  any  act 
lieh  tends  to  incite  sedition  as  hereinbefore  defined,  or  organ- 
3S  or  assists,  or  joins  in  the  organization  of,  or  becomes  or 
mains  a  member  of,  or  affiliated  with,  any  society  or  organiza- 
)n,  whether  the  same  be  formally  organized  or  not,  which  has 
r  its  object,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  advising,  advocating, 
aching,  or  justifying  of  any  act  of  sedition  as  hereinbefore 
;fined,  or  the  inciting  of  sedition  as  hereinbefore  defined, 
all  be  deemed  guilty  of  promoting  sedition,  and,  upon  con- 
ction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  exceeding 
.0,000,  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  exceeding  ten  years,  or  by 
)th  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court." 

Other  sections  provide  for  the  deportation  of  aliens  con- 
cted  under  this  act,  after  they  have  served  their  sentence, 


and  for  the   denaturalization  and   subsequent  deportation  of 
any  naturalized  citizen  similarly  convicted. 

Plenty  of  law  already  exists  against  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government  by  force  and  violence,  declares  The  New  Republic, 
which  cites  chapter  and  verse  as  follows : 

"Section  332  of  the  United  States  Criminal  Code  punishes 
any  one  who  'aids'  in  the  commission  of  a  crime;  who  'abets'; 
who  'counsels';  who  'commands';  who  'induces';  who  'pro- 
cures.' Section  6  punishes  'two  or  more  persons  .  .  ,  who 
conspire  to  overthrow,  put  down,  or  to  destroy  by  force  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  to  levy  war  against  them, 
or  to  oppose  by  force  the  authority  thereof,  or  by  force  to  prevent, 
hinder,  or  delay  the  execution  of  any  law  of  the  United  States.' 
No  language  could  be  plainer.  Nor  could  it  more  effectively 
expose  the  hoUowness  of  the  argument  that  the  new  legislation 
is  to  protect  the  American  Government  fr6m  overthrow  by  force 
and  violence." 

"The  dangerous  radicals  can  be  reached  and  effectively 
squelched  by  the  laws  already  on  the  statute-books,"  agrees  the 
Springfield  Union  (Rep.),  and  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  (Rep.) 
thinks  that  the  need  is  for  the  enforcement  of  old  laws  rather 
than  the  enactment  of  new,  and  this  view  is  shared  by  many 
other  papers,  among  them  the  Richmond  Journal  (Dem.)'and  the 
New  York  American  (Ind.) 

On  the  other  hand,  many  papers  heartily  indorse  the  Davey 
Bill,  and  some  are  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  even  the  more 
drastic  antisedition  measures  also  before  Congress.  The  Indian- 
apolis News  (Ind.)  thinks  that  "it  should  not  be  difficult  to 
strengthen  somewhat  the  hands  of  the  Government  without 
weakening  in  any  way  the  principles  on  which  our  liberty  is 
based,"  and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.)  thinks  that  "the 
urgency  of  the  occasion"  calls  for  "prompt  and  hearty  public 
support"  of  Mr.  Palmer's  bill.  "If  Congress  fails  to  enact 
such  a  law,"  says  the  Atlanta  Constitution  (Dem.)  "it  will  be 
assuming  a  grave  responsibility."  "It  is  a  patriotic  measure 
that  should  receive  the  unqualified  support  of  every  loyal 
American  citizen,"  affirms  the  Miami  Herald  (Dem.),  and  the 
Providence  Journal  (Ind.)  thinks  that  talk  about  restraint  of  free 
speech  in  connection  with  the  Davey  Bill  "can  safely  be  ignored 
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THE    ANTIDOTE    FOR    "REDS." 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News. 

by  Congress."  Among  the  papers  ready  to  support  even  more 
drastic  antisedition  measures  are  the  Des  Moines  Capital  (Rep.), 
Spokane  Spokesman  Review  (Rep.),  Minneapolis  Journal  (Rep.), 
Portland  Oregonian  (Rep.),  San  Diego  Union  (Rep.),  Pittsburg 
Gazette-Times,  (Rep.),  and  Washington  Post  (Ind.). 
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SOCULISM   ON  TRIAL  AT   ALBANY 

THE  EYES  OF  THE  NATION  have  been  watching 
Albany-  for  the  past  few  weeks  so  closelj'  that  some 
editors  predict  the  case  of  the  five  New  York  Socialist 
Assembl\Tnen  will  go  down  in  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  rep- 
resentative government  as  second  in  importance  only  to  that 
of  John  Wilkes.  A  wide  reading  of  the  press  comment  shows 
that  the  case  is  considered  significant  in  three  ways:  First  of 
all,  its  appeal  to  the  American  sense  of  justice  and  fair  play  pro- 
duces a  wide-spread  belief  that 
minority  rights  have  been  flouted 
in  Anolation  of  State  and  national 
constitutional  guara^nties;  next 
the  protests  against  unseating  the 
Socialist  legislators  are  taken  as 
part  of  a  general  reaction  against 
public  and  private  anti-"Red" 
actixTties;  and,  finally,  there  is  a 
feeling  that  the  Albany  trial  may 
reveal  whether  and  to  what  ex- 
tent the  Socialist  party  is  a  menace 
to  American  institutions.  It  was 
undoubtedly  a  feeling  that  in- 
justice was  being  done  that 
brought  Mr.  Hughes,  the  New 
York  City  and  State  Bar  Associa- 
tions, and  hundreds  of  prominent 
lawj-ers,  clerg\'men,  and  editors 
of  all  party  affiliations  to  denounce 
the  program  of  Speaker  Sweet  in 
the  most  emphatic  language. 
The  attitude  of  the  press  was 
carefully  summarized  in  our  issue 
of  two  weeks  since  and  expressions 
of  both  approval  and  condemna- 
tion of  the  Albany  action  were 
cited. 

As  the  trial  of  the  five  accused 
Assam  bh-men  proceeded,  the 
chorus  of  disapproval  became,  if 
anything,  louder,  and  emphatic 
protests  have  been  heard  on  the 
floor  of  the  Assembly  and  even 
from  members  of  the  committee 
carrying  on  the  investigation. 
In  the  New  York  capital,  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Preas  (Rep.) 
has  criticized  Speaker  Sweet's  program  from  the  first,  and  it 
ironically  observed  the  other  day  that  "after  the  Assembly  have 
kicked  out  the  five  duly  elected  Assemblymen  they  may  be  ex- 
IH-cted  to  ask  the  Congress  to  pass  an  act  for  the  nsmoval  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World  from  New  York 
Harbor."  Most  of  the  metropolitan  papers  have  been  quoted 
in  no  l<-68  vigorous  condemnation,  the  Republican  Tribune 
and  Democratic  World  being  quite  as  seven;  as  The  Call,  the 
|)arty  organ  of  the  Kuspended  As.semblymen.  The  near-by 
liberal  dailies  like  the  Newark  Xcwh  and  Sj)riiigfi(I(l  Reixihlicitn 
gravely  disaj)prove.  In  Pennsylvania  the  Pittsburg  Lender  calls 
the  iuii  of  the  Albany  legislature  in  suspending  the  five  Socialist 
AHs<'rnbIymen  "A  l7<-gislativ«!  Lynching. "  Worse  than  a  lynch- 
ing, declares  this  ono-timo  Progressive  paper,  for  wliih;  "tho 
Southern  mob  strikcjs  at  tho  civic  riglils  of  an  individual,  the  New 
\i>rk  legi.slature,  in  re«rkleH8  doflance  of  all  law  and  onirr  iuid  in 
Hhe«T  disregard  of  political  privileges  and  guaranti«?s,  strik(!8  at 
thf;  foundation  arul  i)rinciples  of  American  .self-government." 
More  harm,  it  declares,  "lias  l)een  iiillieted  u|)on  1  he  i)rinciples 
of  ;H)litioal  freedom  and  |)opular  s4lf-governirient,  the  American 
itleaU,  by  the  Now  York  legislature  than  all  tho  blatant  mouth- 
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Speaker  of  ttie  New  York   State   Assonilily  and  a  leader  of 
the  Republican  party  in  the  State,   who  in.stituted  the  pro- 
ceedings to  ou.st  tlie  five  Socialist  members  of  the  As.sembly. 


ings  of  the  reddest  of  the  '  Red.'  "  An  Indiana  newspaper,  the 
Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette,  similarly  compares  the  suspension 
of  the  Socialists  with  lynching.  In  Kansas  The  Ellsworth  County 
Leader  asserts  that  when  New  York  sajs  that  "Socialists  merely 
as  Socialists  can  not  sit  in  the  New  York  legislature"  it  is  "the 
complete  nullification  of  democracy"  and  "the  shameless  es- 
tablishment of  the  dictatorship  of  naked  plutocracy."  Words 
almost  as  strong  as  these  come  from  pap(>rs  all  over  the  country 
like  the  Asheville  Times  (Dem.),  in  North  Carolina,  the  Rich- 
mond  limes-Dispatch  (Dem.)  in  Virginia,  the  Columbia  State 

(Dem.)  in  South  Carolina,  the 
Lincoln  Nebraska  Stale  Journal 
(Rep.),  The  Post  Dispatch  (Ind.) 
and  Star  (Ind.)  in  St.  Louis,  the 
Duluth  Herald  (Ind.)  in  Min- 
nesota, the  Dallas  Journal  (Dem.) 
and  Beaumont  Journal  (Dem.) 
in  Texas,  and  such  papers  on  the 
Pacific  coast  as  the  Spokane 
Spokesman  Review  (Rep.),  Tacoma 
Ledger  (Rep.),  and  Sacramento 
Bee  (Ind.). 

Charles  Evans  Hughes,  whose 
experience  as  investigator.  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Y'ork  State,  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  Republican  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  has  given 
him  a  unique  perspective  on  State 
politics,  published  a  statement  in 
harmony  with  the  attitude  of 
the  above-named  newspapers 
which  was  reprinted  in  our  issue 
of  Januarj'  24.  The  Bar  As- 
sociation of  New  York  City  later 
appointed  a  committee,  including 
Mr.  Hughes,  to  submit  a  brief  in 
the  case  of  the  suspended  As- 
semblymen and  to  appear  at  the 
liearings  to  represent  the  public. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  de- 
clined to  receive  them  and  their 
statement  was  later  sent  to  the 
Assembly.  The  chief  points  in 
this  committee's  statement  were 
to  tlie  effect  that  the  Assembly's 
constitutional  power  to  judge  the  qualifications  of  its  own  mem- 
bers "is  not  an  arbitrary  power,"  but  is  to  be  exercised  "in accord 
with  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  due  process  and  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  representative  government;"  that  the  Assembly 
"has  no  authoritj'"  und(>r  the  Constitution  "to  establish  any 
test  of  loyalty  or  jjolitical  ])nnciple  as  a  qiuilidcation  of  mem- 
bership in  addition  to  the  official  prescribed  oath";  that  no 
member  ought  to  be  dei)rived  of  his  seat  because  of  political 
nffiliations  only;  and  that  no  constituency  should  be  "dis- 
franchised becau.se  of  political  opinion." 

Noting  tile  s(atem<>nts  of  Senators  Tlioiuas  and  Borah  that 
the  denial  of  (lie  right  of  representation  is  lik(>ly  to  drive  men  to 
violence  and  lawlessness,  the  Didlas  Jounnd  observes  that  "the 
New  York  incid(>nt  would  not  be  worthy  of  e.\tensiv(>  comment 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  syniptonialic  of  a  widely 
prevalent  di.s(;as(>."  The  Fresno  (CJal.)  Republican  is  convinced 
that  "I  he  i)r(S(nt  hoislcrous  <-anipaign  against  all  ni(li(;alism 
and  all  liberalism  among  citizens  must  stoj),"  because  it  is 
"illegal"  and  "  un-Ameri<'an"  and  "because  it  is  jiutting  a  lock 
on  the  only  safety-valve  that  we  have  in  tlu>  I'nited  Stales 
for  |)0|)ular  discontent  with  governmental  unfitness."  The 
j)rotcst    of  tho  twenty-one    clergymcu  cites    tho  suspension  of 
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Socialists  by  the  New  York  State  Assembly"  as  one  evidence  "of 
an  excited  mood  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  people."  Several 
Socialist  writers  consider  these  very  protests  signs  that  the 
"excited  mood"  is  passing.  The  wide-spread  condemnation  of 
the  attack  upon  the  Socialist  Assemblymen  inclines  the  Socialist 
Schenectady  Citizen  to  believe  that  ' '  the  great  reactionary'  wave 
has  now  reached  its  crest."  Mr.  James  Oneal,  of  the  New  York 
Call,  says  in  The  Socialist  Review's  symposium  on  the  case  that 
"it  means  the  turning-point  in  the  stark  reaction  which  has 
cursed  the  nation  for  several  years." 

The  unseating  process,  which  was  begun  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
New  York  State  Assembly  immediately  after  the  House  was 
organized,  was  continued  when  hearings  were  begun  before  the 
Assembly's  Judiciary  Committee  on  January  20.  Eminent 
counsel  were  retained  both  by  the  committee  and  by  the  sus- 
pended Socialists.  The  opening  speeches  of  the  lawyers  con- 
vinced the  New  York  Herald's  correspondent  that  the  trial  was 
really  a  test  of  the  legal  status  of  present-day  Socialism:  "the 
State  defines  the  Socialism  which  is  on  trial  as  treason  mas- 
querading under  a  name;  the  Socialists  define  it  as  a  new  ideal 
democracy,"  which  the  State  has  no  right  to  suppress.  As  read 
into  the  record  by  Chairman  Martin,  the  charges  against  the 
five  Assemblymen  are  that  they  belong  to  an  organization  whose 
platform  and  doctrines  "call  for  and  demand  the  complete  de- 
struction of  our  form  of  government  by  the  fomentation  of  in- 
dustrial unrest,  the  bringing  into  play  of  force  and  violence  and 
direct  action  by  the  mass";  "that  they  are  in  party  accord  and 
sympathy  Avith  the  Soviet  Government  as  it  exists  in  Russia  to- 
day, and  have  declared  their  solidarity  therewith";  that  their 
party  opposed  the  war  and  all  means  adopted  to  carry  it  on  and 
that  these  men  themselves  opposed  by  voice  and  vote  every 
measure  intended  to  win  the  war;  that  they  were  elected  under 
pretense  of  availing  themselves  of  legal  means  for  political  rep- 
resentation while  their  real  but  disguised  purpose  was  ' '  to  over- 
throw this  Government  peaceably  if  possible  and  forcibly  if 
necessary";  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  "to  subvert 
the  due  administration  of  law,"  to  destroy  property  rights,  "to 
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MAKING    THE    WORLD    SAFE    FOR    BOLSHEVISM. 

^Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

weaken  the  family  tie,  to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  Church  and 
overturn  the  whole  fabric  of  cg"  stitutional  form  of  government." 
In  his  opening  speech  Mr.  Littleton,  of  the  committee's  counsel, 
declared  that  the  five  men  on  trial,  "belonging  to  the  invisible 
empire  of  the  Internationale  are  here  acting  as  agents  of  Lenine 


and  Trotzky, "  intending  "to  establish  a  Soviet  Republic  on  which 
they  hope  to  ride  into  power  on  the  ruins  of  a  constitutional 
democracy  they  are  pledged  to  uphold."  Mr.  Stedman,  of  the 
Socialists'  counsel,  asserted  that  his  clients  were  being  tried  for 
this:  "oiir  disloyalty  consists  of  the  fact  that  we  believe  in  a  con- 
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AFTER    ALL    THE    YEARS. 
— Williams  in  the  Milwaukee  Wisconsin-News. 

stitutional  change  into  an  industrial  democracy."  "What  is 
on  trial  here,"  he  added,  "is  the  coming  order  of  society." 

The  statements  of  Chairman  Martin  and  Mr.  Littleton  seem 
convincing  to  a  number  of  our  newspaper  editors.  Techni- 
cally the  Socialists  may  have  a  right  to  their  seats,  but, 
says  the  Ottumwa  (la.)  Courier  (Rep.),  "morally  and  for  the 
future  welfare  of  America  they  deserve  to  be  deprived  of  not  only 
their  seats  in  Albany,  but  their  status  as  American  citizens." 
If  the  charges  outlined  are  true,  concludes  the  Paterson  Press- 
Guardian  (Ind.),  "the  party  is  on  its  face  an  outlaw,  seditious 
organization  and  is  not  fit  to  be  represented  in  the  Federal  Con- 
gress or  any  State  legislature  in  the  country."  The  Lowell 
Courier-Citizen  (Ind.)  argues  that  the  Socialist  Assemblymen 
are  no  part  whatsoever  of  our  representative  system  but  "poten- 
tially domestic  enemies"  who  should  not  be  allowed  to  worm 
themselves  into  the  councils  of  state.  And  in  Albany  The 
Journal  (Rep.),  replying  to  protests  against  the  Assembly's 
action,  declares  that  that  body  is  quite  able  to  take  care  of  the 
preservation  of  American  rights;  and  "one  of  those  rights  is  to 
have  assurance  that  men  sitting  in  legislative  bodies  are  not 
un-American,  anti-American,  hostile  to  our  Government,  and 
striving  for  it?  o\'erthrow."  Or,  as  President  Allaben,  of  the 
National  Historical  Society,  asks  in  a  long  open  letter  to 
Speaker  Sweet,  "shall  forty-eight  States  tie  their  hands  by  a 
quibble  ■'^'hile  forty-eight  doors  are  flung  open  to   treason?" 

Preserving  a  judicial  attitude,  papers  like  the  Council  Bluffs 
Nonpireil  (Rep.),  Baltimore  News  (Ind.),  New  York  Herald, 
(Ind.),  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.),  Grand  Rapids  Herald  (Rep.), 
and  Bufl'alo  Express  (Rep.),  admit  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  draw 
the  line  between  disloyalty  and  such  Socialism  as  deserves  to  be 
represented  in  our  legislative  bodies.  The  National  Civic 
Federation  has  issued  a  statement  saying  that  the  controversy 
at  Albany  "will  fail  in  its  larger  educational  possibilities  if  a  clear 
presentment  is  not  made  of  the  character  and  purpose  of  the 
Socialist  party  and  the  affect  of  an  application  of  its  doctrines 
upon  the  political  integrity  and  the  economic  and  social  well- 
being  of  the  country." 
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HE  HAS  "THE  FREEDOM  OF  NEW  YORK."  BUT  NOT  OF  HIS  OWN  REPUBLIC. 

This  photograph  was  taken  on  the  steps  of  the  City  Hall.  New  York,  immediately  after  Mayor  Hylan  had  given  the  freedom  of  the  city 

to  Eamon  de  Valera.  "President  of  the  Irish  Republic."     The  figures  in  the  foreground  are,  from  the  reader's  left:  Justice  Daniel  F.  Cohalan. 

President  de  Valera,   Mayor  Hylan.  and   W.  Bourke  Cockran,  State  Chairman  of  the  Irish  Bond  Certificate  Loan. 


THE   IRISH   BONDS 

NEARLY  A  MILLION  CANVASSERS,  we  are  told 
by  the  American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 
are  "soliciting  subscriptions  to  the  first  loan  of  the 
elected  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Ireland."  These  vol- 
unteers from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  of  Irish  descent  or 
in  sympathy  with  the  Emerald  Isle's  struggle  for  "self-determina- 
tion and  self-government,"  in  the  words  of  Archbishop  Hayes, 
of  New  York,  are  endeavoring  to  raise  S10.0fX),000.  Already 
four-fifths  of  New  York's  quota  of  $3,000,000  has  been  raised, 
and  other  cities  are  reporting  proportionate  progress.  "These 
bonds  will  not  be  bought  as  a  commercial  investment,"  the 
New  York  State  chairman  of  the  campaign  frankly  stated,  "but 
as  a  testimony  of  faith  in  the  stability  of  the  Government  which 
the  people  of  Ireland  have  established  for  themselves." 

Recent  cables  to  the  New  York  Tribune  from  Dublin,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Sinn  Fein  scored  a  triumph  in  the  municipal 
elections  and.  carried  all  but  the  north  of  Ireland,  has  injected 
spirit  into  the  campaign  for  funds  in  this  country.  As  far  as 
Dublin  affairs  are  concerned,  says  the  Tribune  correspondent, 
the  Sinn-Kcin  organization  has  now  become  the  Government, 
having  returned  more  candidates  in  a  surprisingly  calm  election 
than  all  other  parties  combined. 

"The  present  loan,"  we  are  told  by  the  Stale  chairman  of  the 
campaign,  "was  authorized  by  the  Congress  of  the  Irish  Republic 
in  August  of  last  year.  Bond  certificates,  not  londs,  are  to  bo 
issued,  and  the  purpose  of  this  campaign  is  to  invite  applica- 
tions for  thesti  certificates,  accompanied  by  subscriptions 
covering  tin-  dciirnriination  of  the  certificate!  desired." 

The  San  Franci.sco  Monitor,  a  Catholic  newspaper,  says  that 
"the  purpoH«i  of  the  bond  issue  is  not,  as  some  alarmists  think, 
to  purchase'  arms  and  ammunition  for  a  bloody  revolution,  nor 
arf  the  fiHuis  to  be;  usf<\  for  agitation  and  propaganda."  The 
Inthortn  Catholic  and  Record,  of  Fort  Wayne,  assures  sub- 
scribers to  the  loan  that  the  money  will  be  used  "in  setting  up 
arbitration  tribunals  and  in  establishing  a  national  civil  service 
HyHl«'tn  by  whifli  the  Irish  peoi)l<'  at  home  will  carry  on  their 
educational  anrl  civil  affairs."  Among  the  other  pra<-lical  ii.ses 
to  which  thi.H  money  can  be  apfilied  at  once,  says  this  Catholic 
pat>er,  are  the  following: 


""The  fostering  of  Irish  industries,  e.g.,  the  development  of 
Irish  Sea  fisheries,  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  hold 
public  inquiries  into  and  report  upon  the  industrial  resources 
and  possibilities  of  the  countrj'. 

"The  establishment  of  a  land  mortgage-loan  bank  to  finance 
the  resettlement  of  untenanted  lands. 

"The  encouragement  of  reafforestation." 

"The  success  of  the  campaign  will  be  an  important  factor  in 
determining  the  future  of  the  Irish  Republic,"  declares  the  New 
York  Irish  World.  "Money  has  been  aptly  termed  the  'sinews 
of  war.'     War  is  now  oh  in  Ireland — a  Avar  of  liberation." 

Turning  now  to  the  critics  of  this  enterprise,  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  points  out  that  City  of  Paris 
five  per  cent,  bonds  can  not  legally  be  sold  in  this  country  or 
transmitted  through  the  mails  because  they  are  considered  "lot- 
ten,'"  bonds,  and  he  inquires  how  so  numy  people  can  approve 
"the  bonds  of  the  so-called  Irish  Republic,"  and  asks  which  is 
the  greater  lottery.  This  paper,  in  an  editorial,  calls  the  (cam- 
paign an  "adroit  presentation"  of  the  Sinn-Fein  organization, 
and  sees  in  the  approval  of  senators  and  mayors  only  a  "calcu- 
lated pandering  to  the  Irish  vote"  and  not  love  of  Ireland. 
Some  of  the  financial  papers  are  decidedlj-  hostile.  The  M'all  Street 
Journal  attributes  the  success  of  the  drive  so  far  to  the  fact 
that  "An  American  Sinn-Feiner  is  born  every  minute."  "But 
green  goods  are  no  novelty,"  it  concludes.  An  extremely 
unfriendly  view  appears  in  an  editorial  in  The  Street  (New  York), 
a  financial  i)aper,  which  bt'lie\'es  the  attempt  to  raise  money  for 
the  Irish  Republic  constitutes  "criminal  lunacy,"  and  that  it  is 
"contrary  to  the  best  sentiment  and  best  interests  of  this  coun- 
try." The  Street  further  characlerizi's  it  as  "a  charity  drive, 
half-masked  as  a  bond  olTiring  to  swindle  the  inexperienced," 
and  says,  "We  can  not  e.xpect  England  to  endure  this  continual 
j)lotting  in  America  for  bloodshed  in  Ireland."  It  avers  that 
"this  Irisli  'loan'  has  many  e.xtn'inely  disturbing  and  dangerous 
asjM'cts  for  Americans";  that  it  is  "at  worst  an  impudent 
swindle,"  and  at  best  a  "  i)r()litless  investnu'ut  in  bloodshed  and 
revolution."     And  we  read  in  conclusion: 

"It  is  high  lime  that  we  ,\niericans  looked  th<>.se  facts  .squarely 
in  the  fa<'e,  instead  of  deceiving  oursehcs  with  the  sjx'cious 
prelen.sesof  the  iillerl.\  .><el(ish  jirofessional  Irish  trouble-makers  in 
this  country  and  abroad." 
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THE   KANSAS   STRIKE  CURE 

THE  KANSAS  HABIT  "of  jumping  the  fence  when  less 
robust  States  are  standing  around  waiting  for  somebody 
to  let  down  the  bars"  is  well  illustrated,  in  the  opinion  of 
editors  outside  the  State,  by  the  enactment  of  Governor  Allen's 
Industrial  Court  Law.  Kansas,  they  point  out,  is  the  first 
State  actually  to  prohibit  strikes,  the  first  to  make  the  State 
Government  the  adjudicator  of  labor  disputes,  the  first  to  enact 
laws  giving  the  State  power  to  fix  a  minimum  wage.  Those 
watching  for  the  reaction  in 
labor  circles  had  not  long  to 
wait.  Two  days  after  the  law 
went  into  effect,  four  hun- 
dred coal-miners  struck,  as  a 
protest,  it  was  reported,  against 
the  new  law.  The  next  day 
the  men  were  back  at  work, 
the  newly  appointed  members 
of  the  Industrial  Court  were 
investigating  and  the  Gover- 
nor was  reading  telegrams  and 
letters  from  aU  over  the  State 
pledging  popular  support  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  new 
law.  Yet  Alexander  Howat, 
president  of  the  Kansas  Mine- 
Workers,  has  practically  de- 
clared war  on  the  law.  "Not 
only  the  Kansas  miners,  but 
organized  labor  generally,  re- 
sents this  piece  of  legislation," 
he  is  quoted  as  saying; 
' '  our  international  organization 
stands  with  us  in  this  fight." 
Coal-miners,  according  to  Mr. 
Howat,  are  to  be  asked  to  leave 
Kansas,  and  outside  miners 
are  to  be  warned  to  keep  away 
from  the  State  as  long  as  the 
Industrial  Court  Law  is  in 
effect.  During  the  legislative 
hearings  on  the  biU,  union-labor 
hostility  was  evident  enough. 
It  was  felt,  in  the  words  of 
the   Joplin   Labor    Tribune    in 

the  adjoining  State  of  Missouri,  that  the  law  was  "a  blow  at 
labor."     As  the  Missouri  labor  editor  argues: 

"The  country  doesn't  need  an  industrial  court  wherein  only 
the  laborer  would  be  further  torn  on  the  rack  of  inquisition. 
What  is  really  needed  is  a  court  wherein  capital  would  really  be 
haled  before  the  bar  and  be  made  to  give  an  accounting  of  its 
profiteering  and  plundering  the  '  public '  one  hears  so  much  about 
during  a  labor  strike." 

Not  that  all  critics  of  Governor  Allen's  antistrike  law  are  to 
be  found  in  the  ranks  of  labor.  The  Kansas  City  Post  denounces 
it  as  "Socialism  run  riot — Socialism  without  the  good  points  of 
Socialism  and  containing  all  the  possibilities  of  Czarism."  This 
Missouri  newspaper  with  a  considerable  Kansas  constituency 
considers  it  "a  violation  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  democratic 
form  of  government  to  surrender  to  the  State  control  of  all  the 
necessities  of  life,  the  fixing  of  prices  and  wages,  the  making  of 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  any  and  every  man's  business." 

But  in  the  arguments  used  by  the  opponents  of  the  Industrial 
Court  bill  in  a  vain  attempt  to  prevent  its  passage  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  finds  "better  arguments  for  the  measure  than 
against  it,"  The  argument  of  the  employers  "is  that  employers 
and  capital  are  always  decent,  respectable,  and  generous,  while 
workers  need  curbing."     And  labor's  spokesmen  "contend  that 
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A  GOVERNOR  WITH  A  CURE   FOR  STRIKES. 

Henry  J.  Allen,  of  Kansas,  who  believes   "  there  is  no  reason  why 

Government  should  not  have  the  same  power  to  protect  society 

against  the  ruthless  offenses  of  industrial  strife  £ts  it  has  always  had 

to  protect  it  against  recognized  crime." 


if  the  legislature  will  only  make  the  employers  behave  "there  will 
be  no  trouble  or  need  of  a  tribunal  for  arbitration."  The 
Minnesota  editor  comments: 

"That's  the  old  familiar  seesaw  they  love  to  keep  going  while 
the  rest  of  us  freeze  or  go  hungry.  And  there  is  no  way  to  end 
it  this  side  of  eternity  except  with  a  club  from  without.  The 
industrial  court  is  just  such  a  club.  And  if  it  were  liked  by  those 
whose  hides  it  is  designed  to  warm  when  the  occasion  warrants 
it  would  be  a  pretty  feeble  sort  of  shillalah." 

A  conservative  Eastern  daily  like  the  New  York  Sun  ranges 

itself  among  the  enthusiastic 
applauders  of  the  Kansas  plan. 
In  its  judgment — 

"The  creation  of  the  Kansas 
Court  of  Industrial  Relations 
will  be  productive  sooner  or 
later  of  benefits  not  only  in 
Kansas  but  in  the  United 
States  at  large.  But  if  the 
Kansas  legislation  should  take 
a  generation  to  work  out  the 
practical  results  essential  to 
its  final  success,  alread^y  it  has 
done  one  good  and  big  job — 
as  a  moral  tonic,  a  national 
job — in  showing  that  legisla- 
tures and  governors  no  longer 
need  to  shake  in  their  boots 
under  the  bullying  of  labor- 
union  politicians." 

And  an  old  "Bull  Moose" 
organ.  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
chosen  mouthpiece,  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  which  is  widely  read 
in  Kansas,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  zealous  advocates  of  the 
Allen  measure  since  its  incep- 
tion. In  its  morning  edition, 
The  Times,  we  note  this  esti- 
mate of  the  Industrial  Court 
Law: 

"It  provides  an  open  door 
for  labor;  a  tribunal  to  see 
that  labor  gets  all  that  it  is  en- 
titled to .  get  and  gets  it  with- 
out the  old  strong-arm  methods 
of  strikes  and  riots.  It  pledges 
the  good  faith  of  the  State  to 
see  that  labor's  rights  are  pro- 
tected and  at  the  same  time  that  capital  is  not  endangered. 
But  above  all,  the  Kansas  industrial  court  bill  is  a  public- 
welfare  measure.  It  is  not,  properly  speaking,  an  arbitration 
bill.  It  is  not,  as  labor  representatives  call  it,  an  'antistrike' 
bill.  It  is  a  bill  to  give  the  public  that  protection  which  the 
people  can  not  get  outside  of  government  activity,  and  every 
restriction  of  the  measure  on  capital  and  on  labor  alike  is  merely 
incidental  to  the  protection  of  the  people." 

In  such  a  representative  Kansas  daily  as  Senator  Capper's 
Topeka  Capital  we  read: 

"The  public  generally  has  quickly  indorsed  the  Court  of  In- 
dustrial Relations  because  it  is  directed  first  of  all  against  the 
strike  and  promises  to  keep  industry  going  without  interruption, 
an  enormous  relief  from  the  conditions  of  a  few  weeks  ago. 
But  the  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  evidently  has  a  wider  scope 
than  that.  It  has  to  inquire  into  industrial  conditions,  and  where 
it  finds  them  unsuitable  it  can  laj'  down  the  law,  defining  just 
what  they  should  be.  Labor,  therefore,  may  get  a  good  deal  out 
of  this  bill  that  it  has  not  seen  in  it.  The  author  of  the  bill  is  so 
confident  that  it  will  give  labor  more  than  it  takes  away  that  in 
his  address  before  the  joint  session  he  predicted  that  within  two 
years  Kansas  labor  will  be  urging  the  enactment  of  the  bill  in 
other  States." 

The  chief  provisions  of  what  William  Allen  White  calls  "the 
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greatest  piece  of  constructive  legislation  of  the  reconstruction 
ptriod"  are  thus  condensed  from  the  Topeka  dispatches: 

The  new  law,  which  became  efifeetive  January  24,  establishes 
an  Industrial  Court  of  three  judges  appointed  by  the  Governor 
for  three  years  with  annual  salaries  of  S5,000.  The  court  super- 
sedes and  takes  over  the  duties  of  Public  Ser\dce  Commission. 
It  has  supervision  over  the  manufacture  and  preparation  of  food 
products  in  any  and  aU  stages  of  the  process,  of  the  manufacture 
of  clothing  and  aU  wearing  apparel,  of  all  mining  and  fuel  pro- 
duction, and  of  the  transportation  of  necessities.  Suspension  of 
operation  in  such  manufacture  or  transportation  is  illegal.  In 
case  of  a  labor  controversy  in  these  indus- 
tries threatening  to  endanger  the  continuity 
or  efficiency  of  service,  the  court  may  begin 
an  investigation.  The  coiirt  may  amend  or 
change  any  employment  contract.  If  either 
or  both  parties  to  a  controversy  refuse  to  obey 
the  court's  orders  the  State  may  take  over 
the  industries  in  question  and  operate  them. 
Labor-unions  may  incorporate  but  are  not 
compelled  to.  Collective  bargaining  is 
recognized  but  the  right  to  "picket"  or  to 
disturb  workers  is  denied.  No  employee 
may  be  discharged  for  appearing  before  the 
court  either  to  complain  or  to  testify.  Strik- 
ing in  \iolation  of  the  law  is  punishable  by 
a  S.500  fine  or  six  months  in  jail  or  both.  To 
order,  call,  or  foment  a  strike  is  a  felonj^ 
punishable  by"  five  years  in  the  penitentiary 
c  a  fine  of  SI, 000,  or  both. 


LOUISIANA   "RING  RULE" 
SMASHED 

ROOSEVELT'S  former  running-mate, 
John  AI.  Parker,  a  Democrat  who  in 
•  1912  became  a  Progressive,  remained 
a  Progressive  until  after  the  Chicago  con- 
vention of  1916,  then  returned  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic fold  and  supported  Woodrow  Wilson, 
has  won  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Governor  of  Louisiana — the  equivalent  of 
election — after  a  bitter  fight  against  what  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  (Dem.)  terms 
"  Ring  Rule."  In  the  fight,  says  the  Republi- 
can New  York  Tribune,  "the  Democratic  State 
machine  was  smashed,  and  also  the  Demo- 
cratic boss  of  New  Orleans,  who  had  main- 
tained control  in  New  Orleans  by  marshaling 
behind  him  the  forces  of  the  lower  world." 
"  Louisianians  know  that  Parker  is  a  man  who 
has  been  pumincling  the  ring — the  famous  or 
infamous  New  Orleans  machine — for  a  gen- 
eration, and  he  has  beaten  it  at  last,"  the 
New  York  Times  (Dem.)  tells  us.  Mr. 
ParkJT,  afjcording  to  this  newspaper,  has  pledged  himself  "to 
destroy  the  system  which  the  present  administration  has 
ramnnfd  down  the  throats  of  the  citizens  of  New  Orh^ans  and  the 
State  of  Louisiana  if  it  takes  the  balance  of  my  lifi;  to  do  it." 
Continues  The  Times: 

"MuniciF)al  government  in  Now  Orleans  is  the  old  Tammany 
syHl<-m  of  Tairirnany's  most  evil  days.  Prot(>c1ed  vice,  taxes 
wasted,  teachers  ill  paid,  streets  unr(;i)aired,  })ublic  buildings 
neglected,  the  polices  and  fire  departments  disorganized  -that 
is  only  a  j)art  of  tlic  sli;un<fiil  stf>ry.  Louisiana  was  on  the  road 
to  bankruptcy.  The  country  districts  and  the  'decent  citizens' 
of  New  OrleanH  have  saved  her  at  last." 

That  the  fight  for  tlie  Governorship  was  a  fight  for  civic; 
decency,  particularly  in  N<!W  Orleans,  is  fonu-fully  statcid  by 
wveral  newspajHTH,  partifularly  The  Hem  (Dem.)  and  The  TimcH- 
I'icnynne,  of  that  fily.  "  It  was  »  glorious  victory  for  truth  atid 
decency,"   declures   the  latt^.-r  paper,    "with    the    largcist    vote 


KEADY  FOK  THE- JOB. 

Ttiis  tjusincss  -  lil<e  snap-  shot  of 
Louisiana's  next  Governor,  John  M. 
Pai'licr,  vvlio  won  in  tlie  i)riinaries  on 
a  reform  j)latforin,  was  lali(^n  in  liis 
odlce  th(!  afternoon  of  election  day. 


ever  polled,  and  it  will  bring  the  State  prosperity  and  a  moral 
administration."  Among  the  publications  acclaiming  Mr, 
Parker's  election  are  the  Los  Angeles  Express  (Ind.),  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee  (Ind.),  and  The  Review  of  Revieivs,  which  says,  "New 
Orleans  has  brilliant  prospects  as  a  focus  of  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce,  and  the  State  of  Louisiana  is  at  the  beginning  of  a 
period  of  agricultural  development  and  prosperity  that  should 
be  promoted  by  wise,  constructive  State  policies."  The  editor 
of  this  magazine  continues: 

"The  leadership  of  so  strong  and  public-spirited  a  Governor 
as  John  M.  Parker  undoubtedly  will 
quicken  all  progressive  movements,  and 
therefore  encourage  best  classes  of  farmers 
and  business  men  from  Eastern  and  Northern 
States  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  Louisiana 
and  help  to  develop  its  marvelous  resources. 
"The  victory  of  John  M.  Parker  has  been 
more  than  local  in  significance.  The  new 
era  demands  business  efficiency  in  govern- 
ment and  high  standards  of  municipal 
administration.  Parker  is  known  through- 
out the  country  as  a  leader  of  courage  and 
ability." 

The  Boston  Post  (Dem.)  believes  Parker's 
election  to  be  a  "notable  triumph  for  good 
government,"  and  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail  (Ind.)  declares  that  the  new  Governor 
is  "one  of  our  most  needed  men"  at  the 
present  time.  The  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  (Dem.)  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  ' '  for  thirty  years  John  Parker  has 
stood  for  the  best  in  citizenship,  the. best  in 
business,  and  the  best  in  politics." 

In  a  sketch  of  the  man  the  Nashville 
Banner  (Dem.)  tells  us  that  he  is  only  fifty- 
four  years  old,  of  magnetic  personality,  and 
very  energetic.  He  has  been  president  of 
the  Southern  Commercial  Congress,  and  dur- 
ing the  war  was  Food  Administrator  of 
Louisiana.  Governor  Pleasant,  whom  Mr. 
Parker  once  opposed  as  an  independent 
candidate.  The  Banner  continues,  was  his 
strong  supporter. 

We  are  permitted  a  peep  behind  the  scenes 
by  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  (Dem;) : 

"It  was  unfortunately  not  possible  to 
carry  New  Orleans  bj'  a  big  majority  for 
I'arker  against  the  large  army  of  employe(>s 
lliat  Mayor  Behrman  commands,  the  organi- 
zation of  the  ring  and  the  many  political 
tricks  it  r(>sorted  to,  to  confuse  or  d(>feat  th(> 
will  of  the  voters;  but  the  immense  vote 
tliat  the  mayor  claimed  to  hold  in  the 
liollow  of  his  liand  did  not  materialize.  Half 
the  wards  of  the  (tity  have  rt>jecled  tlie  ring, 

and  the  popular  (l(>elarat  ion  against  it  and  its  infamies  will  grow 

stronger  with  every  day  of  thought." 

Among  the  most  active  foes  of  the  Parker  faction  Avas  the 
Shr(>vei)ort  Times  (])(>m.),  wliich  cliarged  that  "Mr.  Parker  would 
have  organized  a  regiment  for  his  idol,  Theodore  Roos(>v(>lt,  but 
(lid  not  organize"  a  regiment  for  Woodrow  Wilson."  The  New 
Orleans  Stales  (Dem.)  j»oinled  out.  in  the  campaign  that  Mr. 
Parker  was  "visionary,"  "unsteady,"  "inexi)erienced  in  law- 
making," and  "imi)ractical,"  and  declared  that  ho  knew  neillu'r 
th(^  n(^eds  of  the  peoi)le  nor  his  own  inind,  and  was  not  a  Demo- 
crat, "exce])l    for  tlie  label."     This  paper  declared  further — 

"When  tlie  (iovernor  and  Mr.  Parker  plunged  into  tlie  cam- 
paign I  he.\'  li;i(l  no  issue.  Miit  .  .  .  the\'  raked  up  and  dusted  oxer 
the  old  one  of  the  so-called  city  ring;  and  so  we  have  had  three 
months  of  a  vitriolic  sectional  struggle  n(>ver  paralleled  in  the 
|)olilical  history  of  the  State,  in  which  this  great  and  magnif- 
icent citv  has  b(!eu  the  uuforluuate  and  innocent  victim." 
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'whence  all  but  him  had  fled." 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


LIKE    FOR   HIM   TO    BE    ON  THE  FORCE   IF  YOU  WON'T  MAKE   'iM 
DO    ANY    FIGHTIN'." 

— Alley  in  the  ^Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 


\ll 


'nrU'^    /"-- — ■-''.. 


LOOKS    FOOLISH    WHEN    IT    ISN't    RAINING. 


— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


//   ^'-^^^^fT 


LEAP  YEAR  MIGHT  SOLVE  THE  PROBLEM. 

— Armstrong  in  the  Tacoma  News-Tribune. 


V<iA\it>KV'l 


CONTKIBITING    .\    WASHEK. 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News. 


AVHO'S    DRIVING? 

— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


CARTOON    JIBES    AT    THE    TREATY    DELAY. 
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SNOAV-COVERED    GRAVES    OF    AMERICAN    SOLDIERS    AT    CHAUVONCOURT,   FRANCE. 


RETURNING   OUR   SOLDIER   DEAD 

*  *  r  1  MIERE  MUST  BE  NO  SCANDAL,  public  or  private, 
I  about  the  return  of  the  army  of  the  American  dead," 
■^  declares  the  New  York  Evening  Journal,  and  the  Seattle 
Times  agrees  that  "No  class  of  men  should  be  permitted  to 
capitalize  the  solemn  reverence  of  America  for  its  hero  dead  in 
France."  Between  these  two  east  and  west  coast  papers  the 
countr>''s  press  are  discussing  the  apparent  unwillingness  of 
France  to  permit  the  removal  of  our  soldier  dead;  and  the 
exprest  ■wishes  of  many  bereaved  parents  that  their  kin  be 
permitted  to  lie  where  they  fell.  The  heat  of  the  discussion  has 
regrettably  ri.sen  to  the  point  where  one  side  intimates  that 
an  "undertakers'  lobby"  is  behind  the  agitation  for  the  return 
of  those  who  made  the  great  sacrifice,  while  the  other  side  avers 
that  the  French  plan  to  leave  the  bodies  on  the  field  of  honor  is 
backed  by  tourist  and  hotel  interests  who  hope  to  capitalize  the 
travel  of  mourning  relatives.  Such  charges  "can  properly  have 
no  bearing  on  the  real  issues,"  declares  a  Pittsburg  paper. 

The  War  Department,  which  seems  to  be  perfectly  willing  to 
do  everything  possible  in  the  matter  of  returning  bodies  to  their 
nearest  of  kin,  has  just  completed  a  canvas  of  the  nearest  rela- 
tives of  all  the  soldiers  who  are  buried  in  Europe  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  they  wish  the  bodies  returned.  From  74,770 
letters  sc-nt  out  03,708  replies  have  been  received,  of  which 
43,001)  n;quested  that  the  Vxjdies  of  their  soldier  dead  be  returned. 

Obstacles  have  been  overcome  in  the  matter  of  the  return  of 
bodies  from  England,  Italy,  Russia,  Belgium,  Luxemburg, 
(Jermany,  and  outside  tlu;  war-zone  of  France,  and  steps  have 
b«,'(;n  taken  to  transj)ort  these  to  Ann  ri(;a.  Last  fall  permission 
was  obtained  from  the  French  Govtjrnmfsnt  to  remove  approxi- 
mattdy  ]8,(KX)  soldier  <lead  from  areas  in  France  exclusive  of  the 
zf)ne  of  military  operations,  but  removal  of  bodies  from  the  war- 
zone  was  not  given  }>r'cause  the  same  privilege  at  that  time  could 
not  be  extended  to  families  of  French  stjldier  dead. 

Mr,  JusHcrand,  French  Ambassador  to  this  country,  recently 
called  attention  to  the  f.i't  lliat  France;  lefl  lur  dead  in  America 
after  th*;  Ii«;volutionary  War,  and  endeavored  to  «'xp]ain  the 
many  difTicnlties  wliich  madf  it  iMipraclic;il)le  to  remove  our 
w^ldier  dead  at  this  time.     Said  the  Freu'-h  Ambassador: 

"The  question  is  not  so  simple  as  many  of  the  bereaved  rela- 
tives itriagine,  fur  they  often  forget  thai  while  Arncrica  lost  some 
."jO.fKK)  of  her  w)nH  in  the  war,  we  lost  1  ,L'(M).(KK)  men.  Uesides 
those  bodies  are  those  of  the  Knglish  ami  other  Allies,  and  the 
innumerable  (Jermans   who  di«'d  on   the  soil   which   they   had 


wrongfully  invaded,  the  total  reaching  4,000,000  or  more.  It  is 
certainly  difficult  for  the  French  authorities,  who  have  never 
been  asked  to  promise  anything,  to  allow  certain  removals 
and  to  refuse  them  to  their  own  nationals,  for  many  of  our 
families  would  also  like  that  their  sons  be  transferred  to  the 
village  cemetery  where  their  own  kin  are  having  their  last  rest, 
but  many  reasons,  public  hygiene  and  safety  being  one,  make  it 
very  difficult.  Absolutely  certain  indentification  is  another, 
in  many  cases,  for  burials,  as  you  may  believe,  in  ground  where 
battles  continued,  had  often  to  be  very  hasty  ones. 

"Of  course  the  feelings  of  those  who  mourn  a  dear  relative 
are  worthy  of  all  respect  and  one  can  not  help  sympathizing 
with  them.  I  do  not  know  what  will  be  possible  in  the  future, 
but  I  wonder  whether  it  could  not  be  thought  appropriate  for 
those  in  that  sad  situation  to  have  here  among  the  tombs  of 
their  dear  ones  a  memorial  stone  placed  for  the  son  who  gave 
up  his  hfe  for  the  great  cause.  This,  of  course,  would  only  be 
a  sign,  but  a  tomb  itself  is  also  nothing  but  a  sign." 

The  State  Department  is  still  negotiating  with  the  French 
Government,  however,  for  the  return  of  all  American  dead  whose 
next  of  kin  desires  their  removal  to  this  country,  and  in  many 
prominent  cities  throughout  the  country  there  have  ariseji 
leagues  and  associations  for  and  against  the  proposal.  In 
Pittsburg,  for  instance,  there  is  the  "Bring  Home  the  Soldier 
Dead  League,"  while  those  who  wish  the  dead  to  be  left  in 
France  have  formed  the  "'American  Field  of  Honor  Association." 
Tlie  president  of  the  former  organization,  who  lost  a  son  in 
Franco,  says:  "The  last  thought  in  the  minds  of  om-  boj^s  was 
of  home,  and  that  is  where  we  want  them,"  and  those  in  the 
"Field  of  Honor  Association"  quote  freely  the  sentiments  of 
former  l'r(;sident  Roosev(>lt,  who,  with  his  wife,  desired  that 
their  son  Quentin  remain  in  a  French  grave. 

To  th(!  oft-repeated  allegation  that  a  large  number  of  soldiers 
would,  from  the  nature  of  their  wounds  and  for  other  reasons,  bo 
im])ossible  of  identification;  and  that  mistakes  had  been  made  in 
])urial,  th(;  I'it'sburg  ('lironJiclc-TvUgraph  replies  that,  of  the 
total  inimber  of  dead  in  France,  less  than  l,r)()0  were  not  fully 
identified,  according  to  the  ("liiet  of  tli(>  (Jraves  Registration 
Service.  That  France  desired  to  Uec^p  American  dead  th(>re 
for  tourist  reasons  is  denied  by  the  War  D(>i)artmeiit.  Mr. 
Baker  hopes  that  tlu>  removal  of  tlu>  bodies  outside  tlu>  war-area 
will  be  accomi)lished  in  such  an  or(lerl\  iiianner,  :m(!  willi  such 
great  (lisj)atch,  (hal  furl  In  r  (ilije<'l  ion  on  the  i);irl  of  the  French 
(lovernment  to  the  removal  of  \\w  rest  of  the  soldier  dead  would 
be  imi){)ssil)le.  Mr.  .1.  I).  Foster,  the  president  of  the  I><>ague, 
recently  issued  a  stiite-meiit  from  Washijigloii  in  which  he  re- 
niindetl   the  readers  of    Hk    Tillshurg   /'(;.s/  I  liat  (lie  (lo\cnnnenl. 
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made  several  promises  to  soldiers  and  parents  before  troops  were 
sent  overseas  in  large  numbers.     Said  he: 

"Federal  officials,  including  the  head  of  the  War  Department 
at  that  time,  made  public  a  statement  that  the  bodies  of  all  who 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  would  be  brought  back  to  the  home 
land.  Believing  in  the  solemn  pledge,  the  heroic  lads  and  the 
thousands  of  lassies  in  the  nursing  units  sailed  from  American 
shores  feehng  sure  that  they  would  either  return  alive  or  be 
brought  back  for  burial.  This  knowledge  buoyed  many  wounded 
and  dying  soldiers,  when  face  to  face  with  the  great  beyond, 
gallantly  to  face  their  fate,  and  often  it  is  recorded  by  hospital 
attaches  that  their  last  breath  was  an  expression  of  their  faith 
that  they  would  get  back  to  the  United  States  in  death. 

"We  fully  understand  in  demanding  the  return  of  these 
bodies  that  they  will  not  be  in  condition  to  be  looked  upon  by 
relatives  or  friends  at  home.  It  is  not  for  this  purpose  that  we 
want  them  returned.  The  fathers  and  mothers  of  these  soldiers 
desire  the  satisfaction  of  having  the  dust  and  bones  of  their 
loved  ones  brought  back  so  they  may  visit  their  sons'  graves  and 
have  them  close  at  hand  in  the  years  to  come." 

The  "Field  of  Honor"  association,  whose  object  is  exactly 
opposite  to  that  of  the  "Bring  Back  the  Soldier  Dead"  league, 
has  a  membership,  according  to  its  stationery,  made  up  of  im- 
portant personages,  including  ex-President  Taft,  Jacob  H. 
Schiff,  Commander  Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  Bishop 
Brent,  former  Senior  Chaplain  of  the  A.E.F.     The  organization 


which  wants  the  soldier  dead  to  be  removed  to  this  country, 
however,  is  said  to  be  composed  mainly  of  bereaved  relatives  of 
soldiers,  whereas  one  newspaper  says  the  other  society  is  made 
up  of  well-known  people  who  "have  little  vital  interest  in  the 
matter,  not  having  lost  any  sons  in  the  war."  If  the  dead  could 
speak,  says  the  Pittsburg  Leader,  they  would  prefer  to  be  buried 
in  the  United  States. 

Bishop  Brent,  who  came  very  near  to  the  dough-boy  in  his 
official  duties  as  senior  chaplain  with  the  A.E.P''.,  recently  sent 
an  open  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  next  of  kin  of  the 
American  dead  in  France,  which  presents  the  attitude  of  the 
"American  Field  of  Honor  Association."  Part  of  the  letter 
follows: 

"No  one  will  dispute  the  right  of  parent  or  wife  to  claim  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  by  the  American  Government  to 
return  to  America  the  bodies  of  our  dead  soldiers.  But  it  is 
conceivable  that  there  are  those  who,  after  learning  the  plan  to 
establish  and  maintain  in  France  an  American  Field  of  Honor 
for  those  who  are  'forever  overseas,'  may  consider  this  the  more 
excellent  way. 

"There  will  be  an  American  central  field  of  honor,  with  as 
many  departments  as  may  be  necessary.  Here  each  year  on 
an  appointed  d;  >•  commemoration  of  the  dead  will  be  obserVed. 
Over  all  Ihe  slieltering  folds  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  wiU  for- 
ever wa\e." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Getting  out  of  war  is,  also. — Detroit  News. 

Perhaps  Hoover  is  asiiamod  to  admit  that  he's  either  a  Republican  or  a 
Democrat. — Columbia  Record. 

Mr.  Hoover's  record  in  controlling  food  may  enable  him  to  "bring 
home  the  bacon." — Columbia  Record. 

High  prices  have  made  it  harder  to  make  both  ends  meet,  except  both 
ends  of  the  belt. — Greenville  (S.  C)  Piedmont. 

Those  persons  who  prophesied  that  it  was  to  be  an  open  winter  probably 
meant  that  it  was  to  be  open  to  criticism. — Utica  Observer. 

It  may  not  take  nine  tailors  to  make  a  man,  but  it  is  certain  it  takes 
only  one  to-day  to  break  him. — -Philadelphia  North  American. 

The  number  of  men  running  for  the  Presidency  is  exceeded  only  by  the 
number  of  men  not  running  for  the  Vice-Presidency. — Detroit  Neics. 

General  Wood  says  that  Capital  and  Labor  should  "pull  together," 
and  the  leg  of  the  Public  denotes  that  they  are  doing  so. — Columbia  Record. 

The  one  and  only  argument  against  the  adoption  of  English  as  the 
universal  language  is  that  so  few  of  us  really  speak  it. — Columbus  Dispatch. 

The  Federal  Prohibition  Commissioner  says  the  prohibition  amendment 
is  like  the  decalog,  but  we  trust  that  isn't  the  way  it's  going  to  be  enforced. — 
Ohio  State  Journal. 

Carter  Glass  thinks  another  loan  may  be  necessary  if  Congress  does 
not  retrench  on  expenses.  Maybe  another  Congress  will  be  necessary. — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

As  we  understand  the  Admiral,  he  charges  the  Department  with  being 
too  medalsome. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Medals  and  pins,  medals  and  pins; 
When  a  war's  over  the  trouble  begins. 

— Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Maybe  the  Reichstag  would  let  Mr.  Berger  sit  in  It. — Columbus  Dispatch. 
Why  not  intern  the  Kaiser  in  the  Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague? — -New 
York  Evening  Post. 

If  Congress  kicks  Berger  often  enough  it  may  locate  his  vulnerable 
spot. — Toledo  Blade. 

The  season  of  the  League  of  Nations  has  opened  with  Uncle  Sam  at 
the  knothole. — Houston  Post. 

It  being  a  single-track  mind,  the  only  alternative  is  for  its  train  of 
thought  to  take  the  back-track. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Just  as  we  get  .lohn  Barleycorn  buried,  along  comes  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  to 
tell  us  there  is  life  after  death. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

The  man  who  woiUd  bring  back  the  three-dollar  shoe  of  yesteryear  would 
have  it  all  over  our  favorite  sons  as  a  Presidential  candidate. — Columbus 
Dispatch. 

In  the  event  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  nominated  for  a  third  term  the  Topeka 
Journal  has  the  slogan  ready,  as  follows,  to  wit:  "  He  kept  us  out  of  sugar." 
— Toledo  Blade. 

As  a  rare  instance  of  the  turning  of  the  worm,  a  suit-case  exploded  in  a 
Northern  Pacific  train  the  other  night  and  shredded  the  baggage-man. — 
Buffalo  News. 

The  New  York  Herald  has  been  bought  by  Frank  Munsey.  After  life's 
flftul  fever  it  sleeps  well.  All  good  newspapers  when  they  die  go  to  Frank 
Munsey. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Assistant  United  States  Attorney  Figg  says  the  price  of  clotliing 
must  come  down.  He  might  assist  in  bringing  about  that  end  by  sup- 
plying leaves  from  liis  family  tree. — Dallas  (Oregon)  Ilemizer. 

Tins  may  not  be  loyalty,  but  we  hope  Mr.  Carpentier,  of  France,  who 
spent  three  years  in  active  service  for  his  country  and  our  coimtry,  knocks 
t^he  tar  out  of  our  stay-at-home  champion. — Harvcyville  Monitor. 
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FACING  A  LOSS. 


-Brown  in  the  Chicago  Dailu  News. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


GERMANY'S   MYSTERIOUS   ARMY 


NEW  GERMANY'S  MILITARY  ORGANIZATION  is  a 
mystery  that  becomes  deeper  the  more  one  studies  it, 
in  the  view  of  some  French  correspondents  in  Gennany, 
while  the  figures  of  the  German  Republic's  military  strength 
to-day  excite  undisguised  concern  in  both  England  and 
France.  As  the  Peace  Treaty 
reads,  Germany  ought  to  have, 
on  its  ratification,  an  army  of 
100,000  men  to  subdue  internal 
risings  and  a  police  force  equal 
to  that  which  she  had  in  1913. 
But  in  point  of  fact,  her  armed 
forces  now  exceed  1,000,000  men, 
according  to  an  official  report 
of  the  British  Government,  com- 
posed as  follows: 

(a)  Reicliswehr  (Regular  Army)  400,000 
(ft)  Land     Forces    of    Regular 

Na-VT 12,000 

(c)  Zeitfreiwilligc    (Regular 

Army  Reserves)  150.000  to  200,000 

(d)  Ein  wohnerwehr   (Civic 

Guards) 300,000  to  400,000 

(C)  Armed  Constabulary 

40,000  to  50,000 

In  a  foot-note  of  the  report  we 
read  that  the  estimates  of  sec- 
tions (c)  and  {(1)  "can  not  be 
considered  of  any  real  value," 
and  also  that ' '  the  German  organ- 
izations under  the  Federal  Min- 
istry of  the  Interior,  viz.,  (c),  (d), 
and  (e)  above,  are  undoubtedly 
a  contravention  of  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty,  and  this 
been  notified  to  the 
Government     by     the 


CiEKMANICURE. 


Prussian  Military  Eaglk— "  Not  too  sliort,  please." 

In    dcflanco    of   the    Peace    Treaty,  Germany    is    maintaining 


700,000  men  under  arms. 


fact    has 

German 

Supreme 
Council."     The  new  Reichswehr, 

form(!dby  voluntary  enlistment,  was  constituted  in  March,  1919, 
and  by  August  it  reached  a  strength  of  500,000.  It  was  organized 
in  mobile  brigades  composed  of  all  arms.  In  August  a  scheme 
was  put  in  operation  for  the  reduction  of  the  force  to  200,000 
men  in  accordance  with  the  Peace  Treaty,  and  the  report  informs 
us  that  "the  reduction  of  the  Reichswehr  is  now  in  progress, 
altho  at  a  slower  rate  than  originally  (;ontemplated."  Its  present 
Btrength  is  estimated  at  aliout  400,000,  including  troops  returned 
from  the  Baltic  states  demobilization  staff,  and  troops  employed 
in  guarding  Russian  prisoners  of  war.  G(!rmany's  military  forces 
under  control  of  IIh;  Federal  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  which 
are  being  group«!d  into  a  uniform  organization,  arc  listed  in  (lie 
British  report  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Sicherheitzpolizei  (Armed  Constabulary). 
"(/;)  The  Z('itfr«'i\villig<!ri   (Temporary  Volunteers  or  Reiflis- 
w(^hr  Reservr's). 
The  Einwohnerwehren  (Civic  Guards). 
The  Techni.sche  Nothilfc^  (Teelmieal  Volimteers). 
The  following  special  local  police  formations  are  i)r()l)al)ly 
also  under  tlie  Ministry  of  the  Interior: 
"Grenzs(;liutz    I'olizei    (Frontier  Protection  Police).     Ilaf((n-      d 
BchutztrupjX'  (Harbor  Guards). 
"Wasserschutz  (Water  Guards). 

"lOisenbahnwehr  f  Rail  way  Guards).      (This  force  may  l)e  un- 
der the  Reicliswehr  Ministry  or  the  Ministry  of  Transport). 
"(/■)   G(!ndarmorie  and  Civil  Police." 


Moreover,  there  are  separate  organizations  of  these  units — 
under  slightly  different  names — controlled  by  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  in  Wurtemburg  and  Bavaria.  The  totals  are  un- 
certain, and  it  is  not  stated  whether  all  the  Federal  states  have 
their  own   organizations.     As   to  make-up,   we  read   that   the' 

armed  constabulary  is  mainly  re-j 
cruited  from  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  of  the  former 
German  Army.  This  force,  we 
are  told,  is — 


"chiefly  reqmired   for   employ- 
ment   in    the    large    towns    and 
industrial   areas   with  the  object 
of    dealing    with    organized    dis-, 
turbances,    and    also    to   combat  I 
the  outrages  committed  by  large  | 
bands  of  armed  criminals,  which! 
are  so  prevalent  in  Germany   ati 
the   present   time.     The  force  isj 
specially   trained  for   street    and] 
house  -  to  -  house    fighting.      The  i 
men    are    quartered    together    in 
barracks    and    are    armed    with 
all     modern    Aveapons,     such     as 
machine    guns,    trench    mortars, 
Flaninicniverfer,  and   a   few   light 
howitzers.      They    also    have    a 
limited  number  of  airolanes." 

The  Civic  Guards  are  armed 
with  rifles  and  revolvers,  and 
some  units  have  five  macliine  guns 
per  hundred  men.  They  are  said 
to  consist  in  the  main  of  "the 
stable  elements  who  have  a  stake 
in  the  country,"  and  "will  only  bo 
called  up  if  serious  troubles  are 
imminent."  In  future  the  Civil 
Police  are  to  be  armed  with 
How  Germany's  tota,l  of  effectives 


-Punch  (London). 


"(c) 
"(d) 
"(e) 


a  club  instead  of  a  saber. 

compares  with  England's  is  thought  significant  by  various  British 
organs,  which  cite  the  statement  of  Mr.  Winston  Chm-chill  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  "the  total  serving  in  his  Majesty's 
Army  on  December  1  was  approximately  485,000  men,  but  that, 
excluding  all  demobilizable  men  and  those  who  become  time- 
expired  during  the  next  three  months,  th(>  figur(>  is  abotit  229,000." 
The  London  Times  voices  the  opinion  of  sundry  British  news- 
papers in  saying  that  "a  veiy  sharp  eye  should  be  kept  on  these 
new  volunteer  organizations"  in  Germany,  because — 

"They  are  more  dangerous  both  to  the  domestic;  peace  of 
Germany  and  to  the  i)(!ace  of  her  neighbors  than  even  the 
Regular  Army.  Organizations  like  the  Emergency  Volunteers 
and  the  Civic  Guards  are  a  standing  lemptation  to  the  l(>{iders 
of  military  reaction  precisely  bec^ause  they  are  Aoluntary  and 
tcmd  to  attract  p(H)ple  with  common  |)olitical  views.  The  danger 
to  the  stability  of  the  state  is  now  far  greater  from  the  old  mili- 
tary parly  than  from  th(!  Spartacists.  Nor  will  a  (Jerman  Army 
under  its  old  chiefs  cc^ase  to  b(»  dangerous  to  its  neighbors  be- 
cause it  is  labeled  with  fancy  names.  On  the  contrary,  the  chief 
h'sson  of  the  war  was  that  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  to  be 
drawn  ])etweeii  what  is  military  and  what  is  civilian.  What 
makes  the  diCfen^iuie  is  not  the  name  or  th(>  details  of  tlu^  organi- 
zation, but  the  spirit  of  those  avIio  (control  it .  If  any  Power  ever 
seeks  in  the  futun^  to  do  wlint  Oerm;iiiy  did  in  this  war,  it  will 
not  be  by  the  same  iiu>tho(ls,  and  what  w«»  must  be  on  our 
guard  against  in  our  enemies  is  not  a  vast  accumulation  of 
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ompulsory  levies,  but  some  adaptation  of  civil  organization  to 
he  purposes  of  war.  That  is  why  the  Allies  must  regard  with 
special  suspicion  the  volunteer  organizations  described  in  our 
rticle  to-day.  A  regular  army  can  be  watched  and  controlled 
ir  more  easily  than  tjjese  formations  which  masquerade  as 
oluntary  associations  of  citizens  for  the  preservation  of  internal 
rder." 

The  more  one  studies  the  military  organization  of  the  new 
rermany,  observes  a  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Temps, 
he  more  one  is  puzzled  and  astonished.  Just  as  one  thinks  it 
j  within  grasp,  one  realizes  that  it  has  escaped,  and  he  continues: 

"How  shall  we  distinguish,  for  instance,  the  shades  of  differ- 
noe  between  the  multiple  militarj^  formations  (conceived  by  the 
Ijleneral  Staff  of  Noske?  Some  are  dependent  on  the  civil  authori- 
ties, others  on  the  Ministry  of  War.  Here  we  have  a  unit  of 
[voluntaries,  and  thei'e  so-called  police  or  soldiers  by  trade.  The 
'  quipment,  the  insignia,  and  the  pay  of  each  vary.  Here  we!have 
Inen  of  mature  years,  there  young  petty  officers.  Some  are 
jibliged  to  live  in  ban-acks,  others  are  free  to  live  in  their  own 
jiomes.  .  .  .  The  system  is  not  one  that  dazzles  with  its  clear- 
less,  and  we  may  venture  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  some- 
Ihing  about  it  that  seems  designed  to  make  it  vague,  enigmatic, 
ond  difficult  to  imderstand.  It  plainly  aims  to  confuse  matters 
tud  prevent  all  serious  control.  At  all  times  until  now  and  in 
Jl  nations,  the  responsibility  of  defending  the  country  and 
ceeping  order  in  it  resided  solely  in  the  army  and  the  police, 
n  the  German  Republic,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  whole 
;eries  of  intermediary  formations  between  the  army  and  the 
police,  that  have  been  unknown  until  this  day 

"In  a  word,  the  whole  military  organization  at  present  is  in 
pssence  an  army  formed  by  the  reactionary  elements  to  accom- 
)lish  their  aims  in  internal  polities.  .  .  .  The  hour  has  not  yet 
;truck  when  Germany  is  able  through  contingents  of  mercen- 
iries  and  volunteers  to  venture  her  chances  in  a  military  enter- 
wise.  ^  Nevertheless,  experience  teaches  us  that  for  the  security 
)f  France  we  must  favor  everything  that  can  diminish  the  mili- 
ary might  of  Germany.  Altho  the  new  organizations  of  Noske 
ire  inoffensive  for  the  moment  from  an  outside  point  of  view, 
hey  involve  future  consequences  that  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
ook  even  now.  For,  if  the  reaction  regains  authority  in  Ger- 
nany,  it  wiU  not  delay  to  pass  on  to  the  second  point  of  its 
urogram — namely,  reprisal  by  arms." 

Sharp  and  authoritative  contradiction  of  sinister  aims  in  her 
.nilitary  organization  is  uttered  by  Minister  of  Defense  Noske 
aimself,  who  said  to  a  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph  that  "whoever  wrote  or  published  such  stuff"  about 

ermany's  Army  "circulated  xm truth  and  rank  nonsense." 
Mr.  Noske  is  quoted  further  as  saying: 

"How  little  the  British  seem  to  know  about  Germany!  Even 
the  British  Government  apparently  could  not  be  dispossest  of 
ohe  idea  that  Germany  still  had  a  big,  highly  organized,  and  dis- 
ciplined army,  or  of  the  idea  that  the  foundations  were  secretly 
being  laid  for  an  army  similar  to  that  which  was  a  living  force 
before  the  war.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  November,  1918, 
Germany  has  had  no  army,  and  there  is  now  a  repugnance  among 
the  masses  toward  military  service.  The  armies  of  the  Em- 
peror have  melted  away;  the  entire  military  organization  has 
gone  to  pieces;  the  officers  and  men  have  dispersed  in  a  way 
which  told  against  any  future  cooperation,  or,  indeed,  comrade- 
ship. When  I  fiirst  came  to  Berlin,  last  December,  at  a  time  of 
much  danger,  I  found  40,000  men.  It  is  true  they  slept  in  the 
barracks,  and  enjoyed  the  warmth  and  food  provided  for  them. 
But  they  were  not  soldiers,  if  language  has  any  meaning.  There 
was  no  reliable  discipline  or  organization.  The  officers'  authority 
depended  upon  the  vote  of  their  men  day  by  day.  Here  and 
there  the  officers  and  men  of  a  company  of  a  regiment  of  the 
old  army  held  together,  and  these  aided  greatly  in  restoring  order. 
To-day,  after  many  months  of  reorganization  no  army  in  truth 
exists;  certainly  no  army  which  in  size,  quality,  or  intention 
bears  any  resemblance  to  the  prewar  armies  of  Germany.  There 
are  400,000  men  now  in  uniform.  Many  of  them  remained  in 
the  ranks  because  they  could  find  no  other  work.  For  instance, 
m  a  Wurttemburg  unit  which  had  recently  come  under  my  notice 
14  per  cent,  of  the  men  were  butchers  and  bakers — trades  which 
now  scarcely  exist.  They  are  well  paid  and  well  fed  in  the 
army,  and  it  is  manifest  that  the  poverty  of  the  nation  could 
not  tolerate  such  numbers  so  soon  as  security  had  been  reestab- 
lished. To  discharge  men  indiscriminately  is  to  recruit  the 
legions  of  the  unemployed." 


The  unemployed  are  Minister  Noske's  chief  difficulty,  he  de- 
clares, and  "a  danger  to  the  state."  This  danger  compels  Ger- 
many to  have  a  sufficiently  strong  military  organization,  and 
Mr.  Noske  goes  on  to  say: 

"You  tell  me  Englishmen  want  to  know  if  I  am  a  strong  man. 
My  reply  is:  Do  not  take  away  from  me  the  means  of  strength, 
and  I  will  show  you  what  I  am.  To  discharge  300,000  men  before 
April  1,  1920,  so  as  to  conform  with  the  Treaty  of  Peace  will 
forthwith  call  into  being  an  army  of  unemployed,  already  steadily 
and  inevitably  recruited  by  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
returning  prisoners  of  war.  The  home-coming  of  these  men  we 
welcome,  and  I  hope  their  return  will  gradually  remove  the 
intense  bitterness  of  their  families — a  bitterness  inspired  by  their 
long  captivity.  In  the  case  of  prisoners  taken  by  the  British, 
I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  good  treatment  which,  on  the  whole, 
they  have  received  at  the  hands  of  your  countrymen.  These 
men,  unless  economic  conditions  improve  at  a  pace  which  ap- 
pears almost  impossible,  will  be  thrown  upon  me,  and  it  is  obvi- 
ous that,  if  hundreds  of  thousands  of  able-bodied  men — the 
fathers  of  families — go  workless,  law  and  order  become  an  anx- 
ious duty,  and  require  adequate  resources. 

"If  I  have  but  100,000  men  to  control  more  than  sixty  mil- 
lions of  people  spread  over  the  vast  area  of  Germany — and  of 
these  100,000  I  need  40,000  for  the  security  of  Berlin— \\^at 
guaranties  can  I  give  to  the  law-abiding,  and  can  I,  '  the  strong 
man,'  prevent  a  catastrophe  which  will  assuredly  spread  beyond 
the  borders  of  Germany?  Common  sense,  upon  which  the  British 
pride  themselves,  must  insist  that  you  should  leave  me  some 
freedom  of  action,  so  that,  while  returning  every  soldier  to  civil 
life  for  whom  employment  can  be  found,  I  shall  dispose  of  a  force 
sufficient  for  public  order  and  to  stimulate  confidence  among  all 
classes.  Such  a  policy  becomes  an  impossibility  if  I  am  con- 
strained to  undertake  wholesale  discharges  so  as  to  bring  down 
the  military  forces  of  Germany  to  100,000  men  before  April  1 
of  this  year."  

TURKEY  TO  REMAIN  UN  EUROPE 

WHETHER  TURKEY  should  or  should  not  appear 
in  the  new  map  of  Europe  brought  a  clear-cut 
issue  between  the  two  greatest  Powers  concerned, 
namely,  England  and  France.  England  was  inclined  to  put  the 
Turks  out  of  Constantinople,  according  to  reports  from  the 
Peace  Conference,  but  France  wanted  to  keep  them  there. 
What  America  favored  as  a  course  of  action,  some  tart  foreign 
critics  remark,  would  be  hard  to  guess,  tho  American  acceptance 
of  a  Turkish  mandate  seemed  always  "out  of  the  question."  It 
is  argued  in  some  French  circles  that  President  Wilson  would 
have  shut  Turkish  authoritj^  out  of  Constantinople  from  the 
fact  that  he  favored  an  American  mandate  under  the  League  of 
Nations.  But  since  that  goal  is  impossible,  we  are  told,  it  is 
questioned  whether  the  American  Government  still  believes 
that  the  Sultan  should  be  shipped  to  some  town  of  Asia  Minor 
and  that  some  form  of  international  authority  should  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Mohammedan  metropolis.  In  the  £cho  de  Paris 
the  political  writer  "Pertinax"  puts  the  whole  matter  up  to 
President  Wilson,  who,  he  regrets  rather  caustically,  "no 
longer  lives  in  the  White  House,  but  on  Mount  Olympus." 
That  the  Turk  is  to  remain  in  Constantinople  and  that  the 
Turkish  Peace  Treaty  is  built  around  this  fact,  is  considered  to 
constitute  "a  complete  victory  from  the  French  view-point." 
The  British  were  brought  round,  Paris  dispatches  relate,  by  the 
unusual  pressure  of  public  opinion  against  a  reported  plan  for  a 
militai'y  expedition  to  the  Caucasus  and  other  military  ventures 
in  South  Russia. 

How  fervently  a  settlement  with  Turkey  was  wished  by  some 
French  representatives  in  Constantinople,  is  evident  from  a 
letter  written  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Journal  des  Debats 
in  that  city,  who  said  the  grave  dangers  surroanding  Turkey 
would  only  be  intensified  unless  something  were  done  to  remedy 
conditions  of  general  distress.  Above  all,  this  correspondent 
dreaded  a  policy  of  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  Ottoman  Government  from  Constantinople. 
The  Nationalist  movement  of  Mustapha  Kemal  he  reported  as 
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dostiuod  to  bo  finally  blocked.  But  it  was  i)ointed  out  that 
while  his  army  was  disintegfrating,  the  forc«s  of  which  it  was 
uijule  up  were  being  transformed  into  bands  of  pillagers,  and  he 
rejwrted  gloomily  that  anarchy  is  wide-spread  throughout 
Turkey  in  Asia. 

A  characteristic  note  of  fatalism  about  the  outcome  appears 
in  some  organs  of  the  Turkish  press.  The  period  of  watchful 
waiting  through  which  Turkey  must  pass  in  the  "months  of 
time"  necessary  for  the  settlements  of  all  Turkish  questions 
elicits  from  the  Constantinople  Wakit  the  counsel  that  even  if 
the  Powers  do  delay  proclamation  of  the  general  peace,  Turkey 
shoidd  waste  no  time  but  act  as  tho  a  state  of  i)eace  already 


THE   GREAT   RENUNCIATION. 

Phesiuent  Wilson — "No!  I  don't  think  it  quite  suits  my  austere 
type  of  beauty."  [It  is  reported  that  the  United  States  of  America 
have  declined  to  accept  a  mandate  for  Constantinople.) 

— Punch  (London). 

existed.     It  reminds  the  people  that  much  time  has  already  been 
lost,  and  proceeds: 

'We  ought  zealously  to  have  undertaken  preparations  for  a 
IH-rmanent  pea<?e  as  .soon  as  tlu^  armistice  was  proclaimed.  Let 
us  begin  now.  Many  internal  qucstion.s  can  be  settled  before 
we  enter  on  the  discussions  around  the  j)eace  lal)le.  For  ex- 
ample, the  rights  of  minorities,  the  reform  of  courts  and  pri.sons, 
the  restoration  of  tranquillity  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
adjustment  of  our  financial  and  (;conoiiuc  j)robleins  should  be 
at  once  taken  in  liand.  Do  tiiis  and  we  shall  find  gain  in  tlu^ 
e8ttH;m  the  Peafie  ('onfenince  will  show  to  us.  Rut  if  w(!  do 
nothing  but  wail,  wliat  confid<'nce  Avill  be  j)lac((l  in  our  promises 
of  wliat  we  will  do  In  and  by'.'" 

Another  Turkish  writer  in  tln'  Wdkil,  wliose  article"  was 
lieavily  cut  by  the  Turkish  censor,  fixes  Turkey's  "one  aim  and 
hojK'"  in  the  practical  working  of  ;i  Lc.igin-  of  Nations,  and  he* 
reminds  us  that — 

"After  the  calamities  of  five  years  f)f  war  a  ray  of  liojx'  dawiiid 
ujKXi  all  nations.  This  was  foun<l  in  the  League  of  Nations. 
If  a  power  is  established  that  can  uA^i  (jHieially  (toncu-rning  tho 
relations  of  nations  to  eaeh  other,  critical  differences  may  )>e 
m-ttled,  «!xisting  animosities  may  give  way  under  the  influence 
of  reasonable  Ha<;rifieo8  to  the  common  interests  of  |)eoi)les. 
For   th(!   realization   of   this   noble   jjurpose,   elTorts   were   made 


before  the  war  ended  in  America,  England,  and  France,  espeoiall' 
by  Mr.  Taft,  Lord  Robert  (\K;il,  and  Mr.  L(f-on  Burgeoi.s.  Mt 
Wilson's  Fourteen  IMnciples  laid  the  foundation  for  a  League  c 
Nations.  Discussion  of  this  subject  began  at  I'aris.  Ala.- 
war-propaganda  was  still  in  the  air.^  Every  one  had  sufferc 
from  the  war.  Old  animosities  and  desires  for  revenge  awokt 
National  leaders  were  unready  to  make  sacrifices.  They  lookc. 
at  the  possibilities  of  the  future  through  a  magnifying-glast 
turned  to  the  old  diplomacj^  which  held  that  the  interests  o 
their  own  country  was  their  sole  righteous  aim,  and  the  presi 
followed  suit.  j 

"Meantime  a  new  rivalry  sprang  up.  The  European  nation 
were  fearfully  weakened  financially  and  industrially  by  the  war 
Their  need  of  raw  material  was  great.  America,  both  Nortl 
and  South,  could  supply  this  need,  at  great  cost,  and  so  beconii 
creditors  with  Europe  as  debtors. 

"It  has  often  been  said  that  we  have  exploited  the  rivalrie 
of  European  states  in  our  own  interests.  With  what  result 
With  the  lessening  of  our  national  strength;  with  the  loss  o 
large  portions  of  our  territory,  with  the  blocking  of  all  efforts  ii 
the  line  of  urgent  internal  reforms.  No  greater  calamity  cai 
come  to  us  than  that  which  comes  from  attempting  to  profit  b\ 
others'  rivalries.  Our  one  aim  and  hope  is  found  in  an  actua 
establishment  and  successful  functioning  of  a  League  of  Nations.' 

The  rooted  opposition  of  certain  nations,  especially  the  Greet 
and  the  Armenian,  to  Turkish  dominance,  is  not  softened  by  thi 
attitude  of  such  Turkish  publicists  as  Ahmed  Emin,  who  \irgc 
upon  his  compatriots  the  necessity  of  .self-reliance  and  escaj)! 
from  subjection  to  outside  influences.  The  welfare  of  Tm-keyij 
can  be  secured  only  by  using  all  the  means  in  her  power  ar^ 
using  them  to  tho  last  limit,  in  the  view  of  this  observer,  wLti 
proceeds:  i 

"We  now  know  that/there  are  hundreds  of  thousands,  nominally 
Ottoman  subjects,  who  are,  in  fact,  enemies  of  the  Ottoman  state; 
till  now  we  have  greatly  deceived  ourselves.  Their  aims  arfd 
wishes  and  ours  are  irreconcilable.  This  condition  has  been 
the  cause  of  great  calamities  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  Near  East. 

"Our  strength  is,  in  fact,  fai"  below  our  needs.  Therefore,  to 
weaken  or  destroy  one  or  several  factors  of  our  strength  by 
dividing  into  parties  is  suicide.  Certain  men  of  the  party  of 
LTnion  have  adopted  a  policy  and  committed  an  error  whici 
leads  to  national  suicide.  Unquestionably  the  Turkish  languas 
and  agricultural  life  of  the  people  is  one  of  our  greatest  sourco^ 
of  strength  and  a  social  bond.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  disregarti 
the  influence  of  religion  and  of  Ottoman  history  in  order  to 
magnify  the  importance  of  our  language  and  our  agricultural 
life.  In  fact,  such  a  practise  is  pernicious.  Tho  some  may 
think  the  influence  of  religion  has  waned,  it  has  not.  but  rather 
has  increased  in  force.  P\)r  this  we  should  all  bo  glad.  Therr 
is  no  other  stay  for  national  life  like  that.  To  keep  alive  anions 
our  people  a  knowledge  of  Ottoman  history  is  also  of  inostinuibli 
value.  There  are  two  forces  which,  working  harmoniousl.\ 
together,  render  the  sinews  of  a  nation's  life  strong  and  healthy, 
viz.,  religion  and  the  homeland.  The  application  of  these 
forces  to  our  present  conditions  is  obvious.  All  the  subjects  oi 
the  state  must  from  the  political  point  of  view  bear  the  nani( 
Ottoman,  and  all  the  institutions  of  the  state  must  bear  that 
name.  Those  who  are  bound  to  the  Ottoman  fatherland  by  " 
bond  sincerely  recognized  are  to  shar(>  alike  in  all  its  benefits." 

The  Turkish  daily  Tcrdjuman  i)ublishes  an  interview  with  tli< 
Sheik-ul-I.slam,  Ibrahim  Effendi,  in  which  he  speaks  hopefully 
of  the  internal  condition  of  Turkey,  tho  he  admits  that  it  will 
take  time  to  settle  "p(>tt.y  di.sagreemiMits  that  may  aj^pear  here 
and  there."  But,  he  adds,  sju-aking  for  the  Govennnent, 
"nobody  can  deny  that  we  have  succeeded  in  general  in  our 
])r(>ject."     IIo  tells  us  further: 

"The  Government  has  decided  to  suppress  energetically  all 
ads  contrary  to  law.  Th(>  military  authorities  are  worthy  of 
all  i)rai.se  for  their  elTorts  in  this  regard.  As  for  our  general 
situation,  it  seems  to  be  improving.  It  is  true  the  delays  in 
signing  the  Treaty  of  P(>ace  with  Turkey  liav(>  not  b(>en  in  our  ^ 
favor.  .  .  .  Still  we  are  sure  that  the  Nictors  will  in  the  end  lake 
account  of  our  vital  luieds  and  liasten  the  conclusion  of  j)eaoe. 
As  for  the  Kurdish  (piestion,  that  is  a  matt^-r  of  internal  policy. 
The  Government,  of  course,  does  not  l()S((  sight,  of  it.  The 
Kurds  can  not  try  to  separate  from  the  Califuto.  Such  a 
mov<>  would  have  not  tlie  least  chance  of  success." 
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POLAND,   SHIELD  AGAINST  BOLSHEVISM 

*<-1-^0LAND  IS  THE  vSOLE  SHIELD  of  Europe  from 
r^  Bolshevik  invasion,"  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Herbert 
■^  Hoover,  who  knew  what  he  was  talking  about  when 
he  uttered  them,  says  Prince  Lubomirski,  Polish  Minister  to 
the  United  States.  The  peril  of  war  that  confronted  the  United 
States  in  1917  exists  to-day  in  Bolshevism,  the  Polish  Minister 
told  a  Congressional  Committee  hearing  pleas  for  the  loan  of 
$150,000,000  for  food  relief  for  mid-European  countries  re- 
quested by  Secretary  Glass  and  recommended  by  Mr.  Hoover. 
The  war  now  is  not  against  Germany,  but  against  "foolish 
ideas  and  dreamful  philosophies,"  explains  Prince  Lubomir- 
ski, and  they  are  things  that  "jump  over  the  seas  and  other 
neutral  obstacles  like  lightning;  and  it  is  dangerous  to  postpone 
the  prophylaxis  of  help,  for  in  such  matters  threatened  Warsaw 
might  easily  become  a  suburb  of  New  York."  An  official  state- 
ment of  a  Bolshevik  offensive  in  western  Europe  appears  in  the 
Paris  Matin,  which  quotes  Mr.  Patek,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
as  saying: 

"We  know  with  certitude  that  the  Bolshevik  armies  arc  going 
to  make  an  attack  in  the  spring.  We  shall  have  to  face  this 
offensive  alone,  evidently,  for  the  news  about  the  Kolchak  and 
Denikin  armies  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  favorable.  No  one  in 
Poland  shrinks  before  the  role  assigned  to  her  by  the  Allies,  by 
history,  and  by  her  geographic  situation,  and  it  may  be  epitom- 
ized in  the  two  words,  'Stand  fast!'  But  in  order  that  we  may 
be  able  to  maintain  a  stubborn  resistance  as  long  as  it  is  neces- 
sary, we  must  have  at  once  material  resources.  Our  fate,  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  the  success  of  the  policies  undertaken  by 
the  Allies  depend  upon  practical  measures  taken  now." 

"According  to  the  Paris  Vicloire  ex-Premier  Clemenceau 
counted  on  three  countries  to  form  an  impregnable  wall  against 
Bolshevism — Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  Roumania.  Some 
take  exception  to  the  claim  that  Poland  is  the  only  bulwark 
against  Bolshevism,  and  point  out  that  the  Republics  of  Esthonia, 
Letvia,  Lithuania,  Azerbaijan,  and  Georgia  are  distinct  nationali- 
ties and  each  has  been  "an  immovable  barrier  against  Bolshe- 


good  reason  to  believe  that  the  present  German  Govermnent 
can  not  survive,  writes  one  Berlin  correspondent,  and  that  its 
fall  will  bring  on  "a  disastrous  civil  war."  Austria  is  on  the 
verge  of  calamity,  we  are  told,  and  the  new  military  spirit  fos- 
tered by  the  counter-revolution  in  Hungary  threatens  war  be- 


HOW  LONG  CAN  POLAND  HOLD  OUT? 

— Dziennik  Chicagoivski  (Chicago). 

vism  for  more  than  two  long  years."  For  all  that,  Berlin  dis- 
patches advise  us  that  the  key  of  the  situation  of  the  next  few 
months  lies  both  in  Germany  and  Poland,  and  the  tide  of  Euro- 
pean events  will  decide  "whether  the  Allies  after  winning  the 
war  in  less  than  five  years  are  to  lose  it  in  the  sixth."     There  is 


THE    TREACHEROUS    FLIRT. 
Lenine's  peace  bints  are  mistrusted  by  Poland. 

— Dziennik  Chicagowski  (Chicago). 

tween  the  Hungai-ians  and  the  Czechs.  Bolshevism  has  raised 
its  head  in  Roumania;  and  Poland,  with  an  insufficient  and  ill- 
equipped  army,  mixst  cope  with  the  victorious  Trotzky.  Radical 
enthusiasm  runs  high  in  Russia  because  of  the  Soviet  victories 
over  Kolchak  and  Denikin,  we  read,  and  a  great  "Red"  of- 
fensive in  the  spring  against  the  Poles  is  awaited  confidently  by 
the  radicals  in  many  lands.  The  watchword  is,  "When  Trotzky 
Stands  Before  Warsaw. tlie  Revolution  Will  Be  Accomplished," 
and  this  Berlin  correspondent  writes  further  that: 

"Those  familiar  with  the  military  condition  of  the  Poles  do 
not  hesitate  to  predict  that  they  will  be  unequal  as  against  the 
Soviet  soldiers.  Their  army  is  not  well  enough  equipped  nor 
highly  enough  organized,  their  railways  are  destroyed,  their  roads 
almost  useless  for  lack  of  repairs,  and  less  than  one  million  men 
are  sent  to  hold  a  front  where  two  million  are  needed.  On  the 
long  front  to-day  the  Russians  are  free  to  choose  their  objectives, 
and  the  Poles,  even  if  they  should  take  the  offensive  soon,  as  is 
expected,  can  win  only  victories  which  are  likely  to  prove  as 
illusory  as  those  won  by  Austria  early  in  the  war. 

"Furthermore,  Poland  is  not  politically  seasoned  to  bear  the 
strain  and  burden  of  war.  As  a  state  she  has  only  her  army 
and  expectations  and  has  been  beggared  by  the  expense  of  mob- 
ilization. Her  industry  is  not  developed,  and  she  is  dependent 
upon  imports  for  food.  Bolshevik  propaganda  is  said  to  have 
undermined  not  only  the  morale  of  the  army  but  of  the  factor.y- 
workers  also  and  to  some  extent  the  middle  classes.  Should  the 
Russians  advance  into  Poland  it  might  not  be  possible  to  prevent 
an  uprising." 

Gen.  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  a  former  member  of  the  Supreme  Mili- 
tary Council  and  the  American  Peace  Delegation,  has  lent  the 
weight  of  his  authority  and  information  to  recommendations  that 
the  United  States  furnish  surplus  military  supplies  to  Poland 
to  help  it  repel  the  western  advance  of  the  Bolsheviki.  A  general 
revival  of  war  in  Europe  is  not  "improbable,"  according  to 
General  Bliss,  unless  Poland  can  check  the  Russian  Bolshevik 
armie,s.  The  Allied  governments  are  considering  participation 
in  a  movement  to  aid  the  Poles,  and  Genei-al  Bliss  describes  Poland 
as  the  "only  bulwark  against  Bolshevism"  and  as  "the  possible 
storm-center  in  Europe,"  and  tells  us,  moreover,  that  the  Bolshe- 
viki are  regaining  coal-,  oil-,  and  grain-lands  in  the  old  Russian 
Empire  and  should  soon  be  able  to  "care  for  themselves  regard- 
less of  any  blockade."  Military  men  believe  the  Bolsheviki  will 
not  try  to  press  eastward  beyond  Lake  Baikal  to  fight  the 
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Japanese,  General  Bliss  informs  us,  and  instead  of  sending 
anuies  toward  India  and  Turkey,  they  will  attempt  "militant 
propaganda  there."  This  indicates,  in  his  view,  a  western  move- 
ment of  the  Bolshevik  armies.  Furthermore,  Warsaw  dispatches 
advise  us  that  it  is  generally  e.xpected  not  only  by  the  public 
but  bj'  the  General  Staff  itself  that  the  "Red"  Russian  army 
will  launch  a  strong  attack  upon  the  Poles  to  forestall  a  jiossible 
Polish  drive  under  the  auspices  of  the  Allies  and  more  particu- 
larly of  England.  Confirmation  of  this  view  is  foiuid  in  Moscow 
newspapers  which,  in  gi%'ing  an  account  of  the  defeat  of  General 
Denikin's  army,  carry  head-lines  such  as,  "Denikin  Now — the 
Poles  Xe.xt."  Warsaw  reports  also  say  that  the  Government 
of  Letvia  has  made  a  definite  offer  of  cooperation  with  Poland 
in  case  the  Poles  decide  in  favor  of  the  much-discust  drive. 
British  realization  of   the  new  Bolshevik  menace  is  apparent  in 


A    CHINE.SE    IDEA    OF    J.VPAX    IX    SHANTUNG. 
A  cartoon  from  a  Chinese  students'  society. 

the  ominous  tone  of  press  comment  on  th(^  decision  to  raise  the 
Russian  blockade.     Thus  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  observes: 

"We  are  to  send  clothing  and  boots  into  Russia,  but  we  take 
no  guaranties  that  the  Bolsheviki  will  not  make  the  obvious 
use  of  thf'tn,  namely,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  improve  the 
clothing  of  the  armies  which  are  to  march  in  the  coming  season 
against  Polan<l  or  Lctthuul,  Armenia  or  Mesopotamia.  The 
Allied  Powers  must  n-ally  make  up  their  minds  whether  they 
are  to  be  at  war  with  Soriel  Russia  or  at  peace.  There  is  no 
safe  or  satisfactory  middle,  way  between  these  elementary 
alternatives 

"If  we  arc  to  go  on  pnivenling  Poland  and  C'z(!cho-Slovakia, 
I>;ttland  and  Esthonia  and  Itouimmia  from  making  llicir  jieacc; 
with  Lciiini-  then  we  must  stand  l)y  and  liclp  to  avert  llicir  inva- 
sion wh«n  the  Leninist  armies  attack  th«'m  in  the  spring.  If  wean- 
not  preparer!  to  do  that  w(!  ought,  to  let  pvAcx',  come,  and  if 
peaf'O  is  to  come,  w(  ought  without  any  delay  to  take  the  lead 
in  making  it  ourselves.  Only  so  can  it  come  l)y  an  orderly,  all- 
around  sirnultaneouH  treaty  in  whir-h  all  the  Allies,  great  and 
small,  gel  their  due,  and  not  by  a  miserable  .scramble  of  succes- 
sive capitidations  in  which  those  who  stand  out  last  on  the 
side  of  Western  Europe  get  the  worst  terms." 

The  Ivonflon  (Jlobe  says  solemnly: 

"It  is  tinn!  the  people  shouhi  recognize?  the  peril  with  which 
civiliz-alirm  is  menaced.  'Die  jiolshevik  army  is  the  strongest 
and  njost  numerous  in  Europe.  We  must  face  the  fact  that 
Bolshevism  by  its  very  nature  can  not  nruain  confined  to  Russia, 
l>ut  must  endeavor  to  sprea<I  over  the  whole;  civilized  world." 


CHINA   SPEAKS   OUT  IN   MEETING 

NEW  PATRIOTIC  SOCIETIES  of  the  masses  in  China 
have  spread  like  a  prairie-Are  from  Shanghai  to  Ta- 
tsien-lu,  from  the  Siberian  to  the  Anam  border,  and 
what  they  have  to  say  to  the  Chinese  Government  is  not  infre- 
quently discomforting.  This  we  learn  from  a  writer  in  Mil- 
lard's Review  (Shanghai),  whose  revelations  indicate  that  "a 
cycle  of  Cathay"  as  the  time-gage  of  Chinese  change  is  no 
longer  effective.  Where  formerly  the  complaint  was  that  the 
people  were  without  articulate  voiee^  now  the  lament  of  official- 
dom is  that  they  not  only  have  a  voice,  but  that  they  are  "talk- 
ing altogether  too  much,"  especially  for  the  peace  of  mind  of 
shifty  politicians.  This  is  an  astonishing  reversal  from  former 
conditions  when  the  Chinese  were  described  bj'  an  authority  as 
being  "hopelessly  hindered  in  democratic  evolution  through  their 
division  into  strata  and  classes."  Their  gilds,  which  at  first 
thought  might  seem  to  be  "germina  for  democratic  institutions," 
this  ob.server  wrote,  are  "bulwarks  of  division,  not  of  union." 
The  official  class — "Ta  Ren,"  meaning  "superior  men" — were 
"  as  sepai'ated  from  the  private  citizen  as  heaven  is  above  earth." 
How  utterly  transformed  conditions  are  now  is  pointed  out  in 
Millard's  Revieiv,  where  we  read  that  the  people  have  been 
"taught  to  lisp  by  their  own  children,  the  students,"  who  were 
the  first  in  China  to  demonstrate  to  a  "painfully  surprized  autoc- 
racy" that  in  union  there  is  strength,  and  even  in  a  union  of 
derided,  so-called  "boys."  The  'Chine.se  people  have  been 
"pummeled  into  articulation  by  the  unrelenting  aggression  of 
their  neighbor  nation,  by  the  perfidy  of  their  trusted  friends 
and  Powers  of  the  West,  who  sold  them  to  bolster  a  peace  con- 
ference, and  by  the  unparalleled  treachery  of  theu*  own  officials." 
The  sudden  big  upgrowth  of  assoc'iations  and  societies,  we  are 
told,  was  highly  stimulated  by  the  unjust  action  of  the  Peacfe 
Conference  in  the  Shantung  settlement.  They  were  formed 
among  the  student,  merchant,  professional,  and  to  a  limited 
degree  even  the  laboring  classes  throughout  China.  We  read 
then: 

"Many  official  attempts  were  made  to  disrupt  and  suppress 
these  organizations,  their  publications,  gatherings,  and  freedom 
and  effectiveness  of  action.  These  endeavors  were  quickly  re- 
sented by  the  societies,  and  the  controversy  manifested  itself  in 
the  dramatic  demonstrations  at  Peking,  Tienstin,  Shanghai,  and 
other  cities,  finally  coming  to  a  head  in  the  general  strike  of 
merchants,  who,  unexpectedly  to, the  officials,  took  their  stand 
definitely  on  the  side  of  the  patriotic  organizations.  The  Gov- 
ernment had  to  give  in,  and  since  has  avoided  open  antagonism, 
but  officials,  private  persons  and  i)ublicity  organs  under  Japanese 
infiuence  have  persistently  proclaimed  these  organizations  to  bo 
illegitimate  and  subversive  of  the  national  peace,  law,  and 
order. 

"The  new  organizations  are  particularly  offensive  to  the 
Japanese,  since  they  have  become  the  strongest  factor  in  main- 
taining the  effectiveness  of  the  boycott,  and  have  given  rise  to  a 
wave  of  |)uhlicity  through  America  and  Eurojie  on  .Japanese 
aggression  and  tin  truth  of  the  Sliantung  matter.  They  liavo 
become  a  nightmare  to  Ciiinese  officials  working  under  Japanese 
emi)loy  or  influ(>nce.  and,  tiirough  the  i)()werful  sui)port  of  the 
nuijority  of  tlie  veniacular  press,  iiave  put  a  decisive  liiiisii  to 
many  a  promising  career." 

Two  years  ago  these  societies  would  probably  have  been  crush t 
overnight,  this  informant  continues,  but  since  the  end  of  the 
Great  War  "a  new  spirit  of  liberty  and  se!f-d(>termination"  has 
been  let  loose,  and  it  has  permeated  ev(Mi  to  Asia,  "whether  it 
be  recognized  in  the  formal  treaties  and  s(>cn>t  understandings 
or  not."  It  is  too  virile  Cor  even  .Japan  and  tlic  Ciiinese  mili- 
tarists to  handl<>,  and  iIm^  writer  proceeds: 

"Then  again,  representative  government,  which  is  steadily 
coming  t.o  tiie  lore  in  the  shape  of  the  various  provincial  assem- 
blies, has  cliampii>n<'d  the  i)atri()lic  unions  in  every  clash  with 
central  government  or  local  police.  The  Cliaml)ers  of  Commerc»> 
are  at  one  with  them  in  their  aims,  and  men-lianls  aii<l  profes- 
siorud  classes  are  sujiporting  them  bountifully  with  funds." 


NON-ROLLING   SHIPS 


/4T  LAST  we  have  a  practicable  non-rolling  ship.  The 
/~\  gyroscope  has  solved  the  problem,  and  there  is  no 
■^  -*"  reason  now  why  a  passenger-steamer  should  not  be 
steadier  to  ride  in  than  a  Pullman-car.  Elmer  A.  Sperry, 
who  makes  these  assertions  in  The  Pacific  Marine  Renew  (San 
Francisco,  January),  bases  them  on  observations  on  a  large 
stabilized  ship  in  active  ser^^ce. 
Not  only  is  the  comfort  of  pas- 
sengers absolutely  secured,  A^'hich 
is  the  i^rimary  reason  for  the 
abolition  of  rolling,  but  stabili- 
zation as  described  by  Mr.  Sperry 
effects  more  than  one  notable 
economy  in  transportation.  For 
instance,  stresses  and  strains  are 
cut  out,  the  ship  steers  more 
easily,  thousands  of  horse-ppwer 
are  saved  by  the  absence  of  oscil- 
lation, there  is  no  longer  ;  any 
necessitj^  for  slowng  the  vessel 
down  in  rough  weather,  and 
deterioration  of  live  cargo  is 
avoided.  To  quote  and  con- 
dense Mr.  Sperry's  article: 
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"Now  that  it  has  been  ade- 
quately demonstrated  in  the 
case  of  a  number  of  important 
installations  that  a  ship  can  be 
guaranteed  against  all  rolling,  a 
great  forward  step  is  possible 
and  a  new  era  opened  up  for 
the  American  passenger-carry- 
ing service.  The  traveling 
American  demands  the  greatest 

possible  degree  of  comfort,  and  shipping  interests  will  not  be 
slow  to  meet  this  demand  by  the  latest  and  most  up-to-date 
equipment  cast  strictly  on  American  lines. 

"We  shall  have  at  no  distant  date  the  service  de  luxe  on  the 
Atlantic  and  probably  also  on  the  Pacific,  or,  in  American 
travel-lore,  the  'Pullman  Service  of  the  Sea.'  Plans  are  already 
in  progress  for  an  extensive  adoption  of  the  new  principle,  so  that 
the  benefits  and  economies  resulting  from  a  ship  guaranteed 
against  roll  will  be  available  to  the  traveling  public.  This 
great  forward  step  has  been  made  i:)ossible  by  work  going  steadily 
on  here  in  America  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 

"In  aU  previous  attempts  to  prevent  roUing,  the  equipment 
has  operated  on  the  passive  principle,  depending  on  a  certain 
amount  of  roll  for  the  stabilizing  moments;  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  roll  has  been  reduced  has  never  been  satisfactory. 

"The  active  gyro-stabilizer  solves  the  problem  and  works 
entirely  independently  of  the  motion  of  the  ship.  The  stabilizer 
thus  acts  as  a  simple  preventive  of  rolling,  holding  the  ship 
most  satisfactorily  upon  an  even  keel,  apparently  without  effort. 

"The  equipment  that  brings  about  this  important  result  is  so 
simple  and  unique  that  a  brief  resume  of  its  development,  the 
principles  involved,  and  the  performance  of  the  non-rolling  ship 
itself  can  not  fail  to  be  of  interest  at  this  time. 

"The  possibility  of  producing  the  non-rolling  ship  was  known 
to  the  leading  naval  architects  and  investigators  in  England 
prior  to  1880.  Sir  Phillip  Watts,  chief  of  construction  of  the 
British  Admiralty,  started  in  to  establish  this  gi-eat  principle 
and  to  put  it  into  execution,  by  building  'antirolling  tanks,'  as 
they  were  called,  into  the  ship's  structure  and  then  filling  these 
elongated  tanks  up  to  a  certain  critical  point  with  sea-water. 
These  were  expected  to  take  on  periodic  oscillations  from  the 
ship's  rolling  motion,  thus  creating  moments  which  would  always 
be  in  opposition  to  the  rolling  and  tend  to  reduce  it.     These 
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tanks  were  actually  built  into  two  war-vessels  by  the  Admiralty, 
and  experiments  were  undertaken  with  rather  discouraging 
results.  These  tanks  can  easily  become  dangerous,  tending  to 
increase  the  roll  rather  than  to  reduce  it. 

"Later  the  great  English  engineer.  Sir  John  Thornycroft, 
undertook  to  accomplish  the  same  result  by  a  large  horizontal 
pendulum  operated  hydraulically  down  in  the.  hold  of  the  ship; 

and  the  report  of  Sir  William 
White — one  of  the  Admiralty's 
greatest  naval  architect-s — on 
the  actual  operation  of  this 
device  in  a  shij)  at  sea  in  a  storm 
makes  one  of  the  notable  chap- 
ters in  the  early  history  of  at- 
tempts at  stabilization  of  ships. 
This  stabilizer  worked-  well  at 
times,  but  the  weight  of  the 
equipment  was  prohibitive. 

"Dr.  Schlick,  who  had  done 
such  wonderful  work  in  balanc- 
ing marine  engines,  then  camo 
forward  with  his  passive  'gjTos- 
tat, '  or  'Kriesel,'  as  he  called 
it.  This  was  installed  on  a 
small  torpedo-boat  and  tested 
in  the  North  Sea.  The  com- 
bined difficulties,  some  of  which 
are  cited,  were  suffici(mt  to  pre- 
sent the  adoption  of  this  device, 
or,  for  large  ships,  even  its 
serious  consideration." 


THIS  IS  WHAT  MAKES   YOU  FEEL  THAT  WAY 
But  the  gyroscope  will  make  it  behave. 


The  difficulty  with  all  of  these 
attempts,  we  are  told,  is  the 
excessive  and  even  prohibitive 
Aveights  necessary  in  aU  these 
methods  of  reducing  roll.  What 
is  wanted  is  the  actual  preven- 
tion of  all  rolling,  and  it  is  just 
here  that  the  powers  and  resources  of  the  active  gyroscope  step 
in.  The  gyroscope  is  more  available  for  solving  this  problem 
than  the  tanks  on  the  one  hand  or  the  great  pendulum  -of 
Thornycroft  on  the  other,  because  every  pound  is  multiplied 
by  the  velocity  of  the  particle,  so  that  a  comparatively  few 
pounds  are  actually  capable  of  doing  the  Avork  of  tons.  The 
writer  continues: 

"With  the  gyroscopic  stabilizer  equipment  on  board,  Ave  have 
the  unique  situation  of  being  able  instantly  to  throw  it  on  or 
off,  in  action  or  out,  at  will,  by  stopping  its  sIoav  precessional 
movements,  so  that  we  can  observe  exactly  what  happens 
under  the  tAvo  conditions  and  repeat  each  condition  as  often  as 
we  choose  and  hold  each  under  complete  obserA^ation  as  long 
as  we  choose,  under  any  given  sea  or  weather  condition.  And 
just  such  tests  as  these  have  been  repeatedly  made  and  studies 
pursued  imtil  they  are  well  known  and  understood.  Thus  the 
presence  of  the  stabilizer  on  the  ship  reduces  and  holds  to  a 
A'ery  low  value  the  stresses  and  strains  which  in  the  case  of  an 
imstal:)ilized  sliip  in  storms  often  rise  to  high  and  dangerous 
magnitudes.  Many  thousands  of  feet  of  record  have  been  made 
and  studied. 

"Every  one  is  familiar  Avith  the  groanings,  creakings,  and 
Aveird  noises  that  are  always  present  in  heavily  laboring  or 
rolling  ships.  These  illustrate  the  stresses  and  strains  to  Avhich 
she  is  being  subjected.  Imagine  the  sensation  Avhen  the  stabil- 
izer is  throAvn  into  action  and  these  sounds  cease  fortliAvith, 
positively  demonstrating  that  the  heavy  stresses  have  vanished. 
The  stabilizer  thus  becomes  one  of  the  greatest  safety  devices 
yet  invented,  imparting  absolute  security  to  the  great  hull  and 
structure  of  the  ship  and  materially  prolonging  it«  life.  All 
of   this,   of  course,   is  Avholly  outside  of   the  considoratiou  of 
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oomfort,  w  hicli  is  oue  of  the  prime  reasons  for  the  installation  on 
passenger-ships. 

*'Even  some  excellent  authorities,  before  actually  having  the 
unique  and  extremely  interesting  experience  of  being  aboard  a 
stabilized  ship,  have  confused  a  stabilized  ship  with  a  dock, 
expecting  the  waves  to  pound  the  ship  when  stabilized,  and  it  is 
with  great  sui prize  and  satisfaction  that  they  have  repeatedly 
discovered  just  the  reverse  to  be  true.  A  stabilized  ship  in- 
variably rides  the  sea,  gradually  rising  and  falling  with  the  sea 
with  a  wonderful  degree  of  gentleness.  Iler  masts  quickly  come 
to  the  vertical,  and  all  poimding  and  splashing  disappear  as 
soon  as  stabilizing  sets  in. 

"Other  facts  have  been  learned  fiom  the  performance  of 
the  stabilizer  in  heavy  weather.  It  is  found  actually  to  con- 
tribute a  number  of  definite  economies  in  the  operation  of  the 
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shij).  Any  one  who  lias  e\'er  undertaken  to  pilot  a  heavily 
rolling  ship  and  to  hold  her  to  her  course  has  realized  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  'helm'  that  is  constantly  required,  and  the 
resulting  very  sinuous  course  that  the  shij)  takes  in  si)ite  of  the 
best  efforts  the  helmsman  can  make  under  these  conditions. 

"A  stabilized  ship  is  practically  self-steering.  This  comes  as  a 
.sort  of  l)y-j)rodur't  of  stabilization,  the  stabilized  ship  requiring 
practicjill\'  no  helm,  regardless  of  \v<'atlier. 

"But  there  is  still  a  greater  source  of  power  wa=te  in  rolling 
ships.  As  the  hull  constantly  oscillates  back  and  forth,  its 
form-lines  encounter  and  constantly  displace  laterally,  with  <'xtra 
friction  of  impact,  huiidrefjs  and  even  thou.sands  of  tons  of  water, 
and  this  persists,  going  forward  with  every  roll.  Model  ex- 
I)eriments  and  resulting  calculations  indicate  that  these  losses  are 
much  higher  than  have  l)een  supposed.  For  a  I  "),(KK)-l()n  vessel 
jft  eighteen  knr)ts — away  insirh-  the  maximum  roll  -this  loss 
may  easily  reach  from  1  ,(KK)  to  1 ,2(X)  horse-|)ower,  and  this  |)ower 
is  ahsoluU'ly  dissipated  !in<l  \vaste<l. 

"  ]jt'i  us  examinr-  what  this  means  in  dollars.  Sui)i»ose  the 
operating  expf-n.se  per  twenty-four  hours  to  be  .?(),()(M).  The 
<rxtra  expense-  that  is.  the  cxix-nse  over  and  aI>o\  e  the  a\  erage — 
in  the  stormy  months  amounts  to  not  far  Irom  SIOO.CKM).  This. 
taken  with  the  amount  saved  through  elimination  of  hilg*;  ke*  I 
losses,  develops  an  earning  capacity  of  the  slahilizer  of  not  far 
from  \(K)  j)er  cent,  per  annum.  All  of  this  is  o\(r  and  above 
I  he  many  other  important  gains,  holh  direct  and  indirect, 
resulting  from  the  stal)iliz<-r  installation. 

"The  stal)ilizer  achiev«'S  another  economy  of  very  great 
signifi<;ance   to   both   the  operator  and    the   jiassengers   of   fast 


ships.  This  is  the  practical  avoidance  of  the  necessity  for  slowing 
down  shii)s  in  stormy  weather  or  when  heavy  seas  prevail,  the 
ships  being  able  to  make  practically  the  same  time  under  storm 
conditions.  This  has  been  repeatedly-  demonstrated  and  is  a 
result  so  startling  that,  when  first  experienced,  it  has  often  been 
claimed  as  an  original  discovery  by  the  skippers  of  stabilized 
ships. 

"Another  definite  advantage  secured  by  the  stabilizer  is 
the  elimination  of  the  bilge-keels.  Dealing  only  as  they  do 
with  ■  V '  square,  they  can  never  be  of  service  other  than  in  the 
heaviest  rolling — at  all  other  times  they  are  a  positive  menace. 
Recently  it  ^w^as  definitely  determined  that  the  powex  re- 
quired by  bilge-keels  under  the  condition  of  pitching,  even  in  a 
moderate  sea,  increases  the  propelling  power  to  a  point  much 
beyond  what  had  been  supposed.  In  the  case  of  a  10,000-ton 
vessel  with  standard  keels,  even  with  moderate  pitching,  an 
increased  propelling  power  of  about  9  per  cent,  has  been  observed. 

"Prevention  of  deterioration  in  cargo  applies  espeeiall.y  to 
ships  carrying  li\e  stock.  Figures  have  been  fiu*nished  by  a 
concern  transporting  horses  during  the  war  showing  that,  in  a 
heavy  storm  during  a  single  trip,  their  losses  per  trip  often 
amounted  to  .$30,000  or  .$40,000,  a  sum  sufficient  in  a  short 
period  to  equip  the  vessel  with  a  stabilizer. 

"As  outlined,  we  have  been  accumulating  a  large  amount 
of  actual  sea  experience  with  various  sized  equipments.  The 
Government  has  been  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  encouraging 
the  development.  The  war  has  seriously  interfered  with  the 
work,  but  even  during  this  period  the  Navy  has  allowed  us  to 
complete  the  largest  g>TO  equipment  yet  attempted. 

"The  exacting  nature  of  these  tests  and  their  severity  have 
contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  another  extremely  interest- 
ing result,  as  follows:  The  complete  knowledge  we  now  have  of 
the  behavior  of  these  equipments  and  the  measured  results  and 
records  have  placed  us  in  a  position  to  guarantee  unqualifiedly 
the  stabilization  of  practically  any  ship  to  accurate  specification 
and  also  the  equipment  by  means  of  which  this  important 
residt  is  secured." 

THE   WORLD'S   LARGEST  LIFT   BRIDGE 

CHICAGO  NOW  BOASTS  the  largest  bascule  bridge 
in  the  world,  having  a  260-foot  span  in  a  single  "leaf." 
This  carries  a  branch  of  the  Illinois  Central  over  the 
south  branch  of  the  Chicago  River  and  will  be  used  by  it 
jointly  with  several  other  roads.  This  bridge  has  several  novel 
features,  as  portrayed  in  the  following  description  quoted  from 
an  article  in  Engineering  and  Contracting  (Chicago).  Besides 
its  size,  it  is  noted  for  being  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  admit  of  being  moved  bodily  from  its  present  location  to  a 
point  about  foiu-  hundred  feet  west,  where  the  river  will  be 
when  its  channel  is  straightened  according  to  the  pi'esent  plans 
of  the  United  States  Government.  This  removal  can  be  easily 
effected  whenever  required,  whether  in  a  few  months  from  now 
or  ten  years  later.  To  quote  and  summarize  the  descriptive 
article  in  Engineering  ami  Contracting: 

"The  new  double-track  bridge  crosses  the  river  at  an  angle, 
being  2()0  feet  long  between  end  bearings  of  the  moving  leaf 
and  i)r()vi<ling  a  clear  channc'l  for  navigation  2(X)  feet  wide  at 
right  angles  to  the  channel. 

"The  bridge  is  supported  by  [three]  cylinder  piers  extending 
down  to  rock.  T'he  loads  are  constant  and  vertical  for  any  posi- 
tion of  the  luaf  and  an»  applied  directly  over  the  center  of  each 
pier.  Kach  pier,  in  fact,  is  a  pair  of  cylinders  braced  together 
by  concrete  girders  transversely  and  piers  two  and  three  are  tied 
together  longitudiiuilly  as  well. 

"The  sui)erstructur(^  consists  of  .'i.  main  double-track  span, 
with  subdivided  i)anels  and  inclined  top  chords  2()0  feet  h)ng 
b<»twe(Mi  end  bearings  and  a  .")S-f(M)t  counterweight  tower-span. 
The  i)rincii)les  of  counterbalancing  and  ()i)eration  are  much  the 
same  as  in  other  bridges  of  this  tyi)e.  The  counterbalancing, 
however,  is  c^ffected  by  a  i)air  of  concrete  slabs,  termed  'wing 
counterweights,'  one  for  each  truss,  which  for  this  larg(>  bridge 
were  found  more  economical,  on  account  of  the  increase  in  lev- 
erage thus  gained,  than  I  he  single  block  of  counterw(>ight  oft  times 
u.sed.  Th((  rectangular  apertures  showing  in  iho  face  of  the 
counterweight  are  for  the  jjurpose  of  adding  adjustment  blocks 
to  obtain  llw  exact  required  weight. 

"As  the  bridge  o])ens,  the  counterweights  move  entirely  out- 
side the  range  of  the  railroad  clearance,  ami  when  the  l)ridge  is 
fully  open  their  lowest  i)oint  is  eight  feet  l)elow  the  base  of  rail. 
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"The  counterweight  trusses  in  moving  do  not  interfere  with 
the  upper  section  of  the  tower,  and  clear  the  lower  section  of 
the  tower  in  moving  alongside. 

"The  bridge  is  opened  or  closed  in  one  and  three-quarter  min* 
utes,  being  operated  in  the  usual  manner  characteristic  of  this 
type,  by  means  of  straight  racks  bolted  to  a  pair  of  operating 
struts,  one  pivoted  to  the  end  post  of  each  truss,  which  are 
engaged  by  operating  pinions  located  in  the  portal  of  the  coun- 
terweight tower. 

"The  electrical  equipment  and  controllers,  together  with  a 
sixty-two-horse-power  gasoline  engine  for  emergency  drive,  are 
all  located  under  the  same  roof  with  the  operator,  thus  facilitating 
inspection  and  maintenance." 

On  account  of  the  unprecedented  size  of  this  bridge  it  was 
considered  advisable  to  use  an  air-buffer,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  bumping  blocks  when  the  bridge  reaches  the  nearly 
open  position.  It  consists  of  an  air-cylinder  with  fifteen-inch 
bore  and  a  piston  rod  four  inches  in  diameter.  When  t  he  bridge 
nears  the  limit  of  its  opening,  the  compression  of  the  air  in  the 
cylinder  gradually  arrests  fiu*ther  movement  after  the  power 
has  been  cut  off  and  brakes  applied.  Valves  in  the  cylinder- 
head  allow  adjustment  so  as  to  secure  proper  cushioning  effect. 
T'he  writer  says: 

"This  device  is  a  new  feature,  and  if  proved  satisfactory  it  wiU 
be  used  on  such  bridges  in  the  future.  A  similar  air  buffer  is 
located  underneath  the  front  end  of  the  leaf  which  comes  into 
play  when  the  bridge  closes. 

"The  bridge  is  locked  to  the  bridge  shoe  at  the  front  end  by 
motor-driven  latch-bars,  controlled  by  the  bridge  operator  [who] 
can  not  obtain  cuiTent  for  opening  them  until  the  signals  for 
trains  approaching  the  bridge  are  set  at  danger.  Likewise  no 
current  is  available  for  the  bridge  operating  motors  until  the 
locks  are  fully  open,  when  it  is  impossible  to  set  the  train 
signals  at  clear. 

■  'An  emergency  brake  is  also  provided  for  use  when  the  ordinary 
motor-brakes  are  insufficient  in  case  of  accident  to  the  operating 
machinery  or  other  emergency. 

"On  account  of  the  new  location  of  the  bridge  no  interruption 
of  railroad  traffic,  during  construction  of  the  new. bridge,  was 
occasioned,  but  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  interference  with  river 
traffic  during  the  period  of  erection,  which  necessitated  erection 
in  the  open  position. 

"The  tower,  counterweight  links,  and  counterweight  trusses 
were  erected  from  the  timber  gantry  like  falsework  and  the  mov- 
ing leaf  by  derricks  supported  on  the  leaf  itself  and  moved  up  as 
the  steel  was  placed  in  position,  much  on  the  order  of  the  steel 
frame  in  a  tall  building.  The  method  of  erecting  the  tower  and 
counterweight  trusses  constitutes  a  new  departure  in  bridges  of 
this  character  and  was  used  on  account  of  the  heavy  members  in 
this  part  of  the  structure. 

"An  unusually  interesting  feature  of  the  entire  construction 
is  the  provision  for  turning  the  bridge  through  a  horizontal 
angle  of  about  160  degrees  to  provide  for  the  proposed  future 
straightening  of  the  Chicago  River  between  Twelfth  and  Six- 
teenth streets,  which  had  to  be  taken  into  account  when  plans 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  bridge  were  being  considered  in  1915. 
The  proposed  new  river  channel  would  cross  the  St.  Charles  Air 
Line  about  four  hundred  feet  westerly  from  the  present  river 
channel,  and  the  designers  of  the  type  of  bridge  finally  adopted 
proposed  a  plan,  after  much  study,  of  building  the  superstructiire 
of  the  new  bridge  to  span  the  present  river  channel  with  provi- 
sion for  revolving  it  intact  on  a  circular  track  and  rollers  on  to 
a  new  substructure  to  be  built  to  accommodate  the  future  new 
river  channel. 

"This  plan,  for  the  first  time  proposed,  permitted  the  building 
of  a  bascule  bridge  in  one  location  and  its  operation  in  that  loca- 
tion for  as  long  a  period  of  years  as  necessary,  when  it  can  be 
turned  around  across  the  future  channel  and  operated  in  its 
reverse  position. 

"In  moving  the  superstructure  the  bridge  will  be  locked  in  a 
partly  open  position,  by  means  of  the  operating  struts,  high 
enough  to  clear  obstructions  in  the  path  of  the  front  end  of  the 
leaf,  and  the  entire  structure  will  then  be  revolved  through  the 
required  arc  until  it  comes  into  its  new  and  final  position.  Prac- 
tically the  only  change  in  the  existing  structure  is  the  addition 
of  a  floor  in  the  tower  span,  to  be  provided  when  the  process  of 
moving  is  undertaken. 

"Aside,  therefore,  from  its  huge  size,  this  structure  is  unique 
m  being  the  first  bascide  bridge  designed  to  be  moved  bodily 
after  completion." 


WHERE  IS   THAT   "TRANSITION"? 

THE  EXPECTED  "TRANSITION  PERIOD"  between 
war  and  peace  has  not  yet  arrived,  according  to  an  edi- 
torial writer  in  The  Iron  Age  (New  York,  January  1). 
Transition  to  a  "peace  basis,"  he  thinks,  will  extend  over  sev- 
eral years.  Some  "peace  activities"  began  immediately  after 
the  armistice,  and  others  have  not  yet  appeared.  This  "transi- 
tion i^eriod,"  the  writer  reminds  us,  was  much  talked  of  in  the 
late  months  of  the  war  and  for  some  time  afterward.  No  one 
offered  a  definite  list  of  things  that  were  to  occur  in  the  period, 
but*  there  was  a  general  idea  that  everything  would  be  straight- 
oned  out,  summed  up  in  the  phrase  that  we  should  "get  on  a 
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HUGE  COUNTERWEIGHTS  RAISE  THE   SPAN. 


peace-time  basis."  The  length  of  the  period  was  estimated  at 
from  six  months  to  a  year.  Later  was  to  foUow  a  period,  of 
indefinite  duration,  of  regular  peace-time  activity  of  a  description 
most  satisfactory  to  everybody.     To  quote  directly: 

"Fourteen  months  after  the  armistice  it  ought  to  be  easy  to 
recognize  this  '  transitionary '  operation,  and  to  say  when  it  ended 
or  to  say  that  it  is  still  in  progress,  and  then  to  make  a  fresh 
estimate  as  to  when  it  will  end..  Nothing  of  the  sort,  however, 
is  possible.  If  we  are  still  in  the  transition  period  we  are  likely 
to  end  our  lives  in  it,  and  perhaps  leave  the  remainder  aa  a  legacy 
to  our  children. 

"If  the  period  is  past,  when  did  it  end?  Since  the  armistice 
there  has  been  only  one  crucial  time,  last  May.  Bradstreet's 
index-number,  reflecting  commodity  prices  in  general,  moved 
somewhat  irregularly  after  the  armistice,  but  generally  in  a 
downward  direction  until  May,  when  it  stood  at  the  lowest 
point  since  1917,  except  that  on  March  1  it  had  been  just  a 
shade  lower.     Since  May  1  it  has  been  markedly  higher. 

"If  one  takes  the  six  months  from  the  armistice  to  a  time  in 
May  as  the  transition  period  he  obtains  a  period,  but  very  little . 
transition.     There  is  not  much  reformation  about  commodity 
prices  and  wage-rates  when  they  decline  only  to  advance  again. 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  even  in  the  first  twelvemonth  after 
the  armistice  there  were  both  a  decline  and  an  advance  in  prices, 
it  seems  quite  reasonable  to  assume  that  there  will  also  be  de- 
clines and  advances,  or  advances  and  declines,  for  a  period  of 
several  years,  and  that  without  great  changes." 


so 
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THE   BEST   ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS   YET 

AT  NO  Tl^lE  have  such  perfect  artificial  limbs  been 
/-\  made  as  at  present,  according  to  Sir  Thomas  Anderson 
-^  -^  Stuart,  of  the  University  of  Sydnej-.  Some  aspects 
of  the  subject  were  presented  by  Sir  Thomas  to  the  Red  Cross 
Society  of  New  South  Wales  in  an  address  parts  of  which  are 
printed  in  The  Modern  Hospital  (Chicago,  January).  The 
qualities  that  should  be  possest  by  a  good  artificial  limb,  he  saj's, 
are  lightness,  durability,  usefulness,  and  a  natural  appearance. 
Obviously,  he  says,  it  is  desirable  to  ha^•e  as  little  weight  as 
possible  to  carry  about,  but  more  important  is  the  fact  that 
the  limbs  must  be  attached  to,  and  be  wielded  by,  a  stump,  which 
is  often  short  and  weak.  The  wearer  is  apt  occasionally  to 
think  that  his  artificial  Umb  is  of  no  use,  but  he  has  simply  not 
learned  how  to  use  it.  When  his  stump  has  developed  strength 
by  exercise,  the  limb  becomes  satisfactory.     We  read: 

'"In  all  cases  it  is  found  that  the  patient's  desire  to  work  is 
of  the  greatest  importance — no  limb  is  good  enough  for  the 
man  who  does  not  want  to  use  it.  In  large  establishments  there 
are  demonstration-rooms  where  demonstrators  teach  men  how 
to  get  the  best  results  out  of  their  artificial  limbs.  At  its  best 
the  artificial  limb  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  natural  limb,  and 
it  is  only  by  intelligent  practise  in  the  use  of  it  that  even  the  best 
artificial  Umb  can  be  made  anything  like  a  successful  substitute. 
We  should  not  e.xpect  too  much  from  it — it  is  entirely  wanting 
in  feel;  what  can  we  do  with  our  natural  limbs  when  thej'  are 
'asleep'  from  pressure? 

"Willow  wood  or  American  bass,  from  specially  selected  trees, 
is  generally  employed  for  the  socket,  that  is,  the  part  receiving 
the  stump.  In  Australia  it  is  mostly  willow  that  is  used,  for 
it  is  verj'  light,  strong,  straight-grained,  easily  worked,  and 
not  too  porous.  The  wood  should  be  worked  so  that  the  grain 
follows  the  Une  of  the  greatest  strain,  permitting  the  greatest 
strength  with  the  least  weight  and  bulk  of  material.  The 
tendency  to  crack  is  provided  for  by  metal  rings,  and  by  envelop- 
ing the  outside  of  the  finished  socket  with  wet  rawhide,  which, 
as  it  dries,  shrinks  and  binds  the  socket  firmly.  The  hollow  of 
the  socket  must  be  tapering  or  sloped  just  as  the  stump  is,  so 
that  th<'  pressure  is  exerted  where  it  is  wanted. 

"For  the  joints  good  steel  must  be  used,  judiciously  com- 
bining strength  with  lightness.  Aluminum  is  often  used  when 
lightness  and  small  l)ulk  are  desired,  and  Dr.  Kent  Hughes 
T^Tites  that  the  best  leg  h«  saw  in  England  the  other  day  was 
made  of  aluminum  with  standardiz(>d  parts,  so  that  it  could  be 
assembled  for  any  i)articular  case  in  some  fifteen  hours. 

"The  artificial  limb  should  be  .such  that  the  patient  likes 
to  wear  it.  If  he  does  not  like  it,  he  will  not  wear  it.  When 
the  liml)  really  fits  him  tlie  physical  and  mental  comfort  which  it 
brings  to  the  wearer  is  beyond  exi)r<\ssion — it  converts  the  de- 
sponding into  hop«?ful,  active,  useful  men  and  women.  To  most 
patients  the  principal  consideration  is  that  the  limb  .should  be  of 
j)ractical  use  in  their  work,  for  this  governs  their  earning-power, 
and  most  wearers  are  jjoor  men.  Tluit  the  limb  and  its  move- 
ments are  natural-looking  are  also  of  great  moment  to  the 
wearer;  it  helps  them  to  get  employm(>nt.  Further — remarks 
by  friends  and  others,  however  well  intention«!d,  very  soon  become 
an  armoyance  to  tin;  unfortunate  whose  defect  is  too  obvious. 
It  is  kindest  not  to  notice  it." 

Sir  Thomas  advises  that  only  the  best  artificial  limbs  should 
be  used.  The  risk  of  llic  limb  breaking  or  getting  out  of  order 
just  when  it  is  most  wanted  is  too  great,  he  says,  to  take;  and 
patients  shoid<l  retnemlier  that  limbs  with  movable  joints  must 
be  carefully  u.scrd,  kept  well  oiled,  and  always  i)rotected  from 
injury.  With  evc^ry  care  they  go  wrong  and  their  parts  w«'ar 
out,  so  that  provision  should  be  made  for  repairs.  Efforts  an; 
now  made  to  adopt  limbs  with  standardized  j)arts,  so  that  they 
may  be  repla<'ed  witliout  (h-lay.  Where  the  ankle  is  tnovabh- 
renewal  may  be  wanted  in,  say,  thre<! years,  but  wlun;  there  is  no 
joint  at  the  ankle  the  h-g  may  last  for  eight  years  or  more.  We 
read  further: 

"If  all  goes  well  aft<T  the  op<'ration  tlie  artific-ial  limb  may  l)e 
fitted  in  some  six  weeks,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  stump 
may  not  b<;  ready  for  months.  Thc'  fining  of  the  socket  is  all 
imp()rtant;    there  must  be  no  discomfort   nor  injurious  pressure 


at  any  point.  The  scar  must  not  be  submitted  to  any  pressure 
or  irritation,  but  must  be  quite  free  in  space,  and,  as  already 
said,  this  space  must  be  ventilated.  Many  stumps  require 
attention  before  a  limb  can  be  fitted;  there  may  be  tender  or 
painful  points,  due  to  the  ends  of  the  nerves  not  being  cut  short 
«»nough,  and  as  these  are  sometimes  intolerably  painful  on 
pressure,  they  must  be  removed  by  the  surgeon.  There  may 
be  sharp  angles  of  bone  or  spicules  may  have  grown  out;  these 
too,  must  be  removed.  Th(>re  must  be  no  pressure  on  the  im- 
portant nerves  or  blood-vessels.  Hence  the  fitting  of  a  socket 
is  really  a  matter  requiring  a  great  deal  of  experience.  A  plaster- 
cast  of  the  stump  is  made,  and  it  is  to  this  cast  that  in  the  first 
instance  the  socket  is  fitted. 

"The  girth  of  the  stump  may  vary,  for  after  the  application 
of  an  artificial  limb  the  stump  generally  becomes  smaller  from 
the  pressure  of  thc  socket.  It  is,  therefore,  often  advisable  to 
wear  tight  bandages,  or  what  is  called  a  'lacer,'  or  corset,  laced 
on  to  the  stump  tightly  for  some  weeks  before  the  artificial  limb 
is  applied,  for  if  this  is  not  done,  when  the  stump  shrinks,  the 
socket  is  too  large,  and  the  limb,  being  less  firm  in  its  place,  is 
uncomfortable,  and  less  useful.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exercise 
of  the  stump  in  managing  the  limb  tends  to  increase  its  volume. 
One  way  or  another  it  may  take  a  couple  of  years  for  the  volume 
of  the  stump  to  settle  down.  Patients  should  have  all  this 
explained  to  them,  for  otherwise  they  think  that  the  limb  is  a 
misfit,  or  that  they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  use  it,  and  they 
grow  despondent  when  there  is  no  real  cause  for  it." 


BUILT-UP   WOOD 

BUILT-UP    WOOD    is    made    from    smaller    material    to 
replace  or  to  serve  as  substitutes  for  full-sawn  or  solid 
lumber.     Two  general  methods  of  building  up  wood  are 
now  in  use;  one  employs  glue,  and  the  other  nails,  bolts,  wooden 
pins,  and  other  forms  of  fastenings,  to  hold  the  different  parts 
or  laminations  together.     Glued  laminations  are  used  for  such 
things  as  furniture,  toys,  or  millwork,  but  they  have  not  found! 
extensive  application  for  exterior  requirements,  because  the  glue 
is  apt  to  fail  when  exposed  to  rain  or  moisture.     For  outside  use, 
laminated  beams,  girders,  and  stringers  are  now  built  up  of  thin 
pieces  of  lumber  bolted  together  and  used  in  the  same  manner 
as  solid  timbers  of  the  same  cross-section.     Tension  members: 
in  truss  design  and,  in  fact,  entire  trusses  have  also  been  built  | 
up  in  the  same  way.     During  the  war,  built-up  structural  beams j 
were  approved  by  both  the  National  and  Cliicago  Boards  of 
Fire  Underwriters,  while  lattice  trusses  A\dth  the  principal  mem- 
bers made  of  built-up  stock  were  developed  for  government  use_ 
to  span  walls  as  far  as  one  hundred  feet  apart.     These  facts  are 
taken  from  an  article  on  the  subject  which  we  quote  and  con- 
dense from  American  Forestry  (Washington),  written  by  Assis- 
tant Director  O.  M.  Butler,  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory. 
This  institution  now  has  under  way,  Mr.  Butler  tells  us,  in  co-' 
operation  with  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  A.ssocia- 
tion,  a  series  of  mechanical  tests  on  full-sized,  built-up  beams.) 
He  goes  on: 

"A  number  of  factors  may  be  mentioned  as  influencing  this 
trend  toward  th(>  larger  use  of  built-up  wood.  New  and  more^ 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  mecfhanical  and  physical  properties! 
of  wood  and  of  the  materials  and  methods  essential  in  perf(>cting 
buill-uj)  construction  is  stimulating  interest  in  its  commercial 
possibilities.  Th(>  knowledge  gained  through  intensive  research 
during  th<'  war  relative  to  making  glues  of  great  stnMigth  and 
moisture-resistance  and  rclatixi"  to  methods  of  conditioning  and 
protecting  wooden  laminations  or  parts  has  turned  attention 
to  the  possibilities  of  the  exterior  use  of  built-up  wood. 

"A  second  factor  is  the  regional  (lci)letion  of  forests  and  the 
nec(\ssity  that  manufacturing  i)l;uils  in  those  regions  resort  to 
closer  utilization  of  tlu^  remaining  timber.  Exi)(>rience  hapS 
shown  that  in  such  localities  utilization  b»>comes  increasingly 
intensive,  while  the  i)rice  of  lumber  likewise*  increases,  thuH 
|)ermitting  forms  of  utilization  involving  increased  cost  to  numu- 
facturers.  Closely  allied  to  this  factor  is  the  decrea.sing  supply 
of  large-sized  timber  from  \\hi<'h  solid  beams  or  timbers  in 
structural  sizes  can  readily   be  ohiained. 

"A  third  factor  is  the  growing  economic  necessity  of  making 
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Courtesy  of  "AnvMii-an  Forestry,"  Washiugtuu. 

NEW  LAMINATED  BOWLING-PINS  AND   THE   SAME   PINS  AFTER  250  GAMES. 


the  national  wood  supply  go  further  by  utilizing  material  now 
wasted  and  by  adopting  more  economical  forms  of  construction 
and  use. 

"The  airplane  exemplifies  more  than  any  other  one  thing 
the  possibilities  of  built-up  wood.  The  propeller  probably  rep- 
resents the  most  refined  requirements  of  glued-up  wood  from 
the  standpoint  of  manufacturing  practise.  The  wing  beam  of 
an  airplane  illustrates  another  major  problem  in  the  use  of 
glued-up  wood  because  it  must  meet  very  precise  strength 
requirements.  Despite  this  fact,  it  was  found  by  experiments 
that  laminations  of  spruce,  glued  up  with  strong  waterproof 
glue,  made  a  beam  which  was  equal  in  strength  requirements  to 
a  solid  beam  of  the  same  dimension.  While  there  are  at  present 
no  glues  available  that  are  equal  to  wood  in  tensile  strength,  it 
is  possible  to  join  wood  so  that  it  will  resist  tension  satisfactorily 
by  making  long  scarf  joints,  the  area  of  which  is  much  greater 
than  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  pieces  to  be  glued.  It  will 
be  apparent  that  the  solution  of  the  problems  involved  in  aircraft 
manufacture  has  general  application  in  many  otlier  directions. 
There  is,  however,  one  very  vital  problem  not  encountered  in  air- 
plane manufacture,  and  that  is  successful  protection  against 
bacteria,  to  which  glued  joints  are  now  particularly  subject, 
especiaUy  when  exposed  to  conditions  of  dampness.  Recent 
experiments,  however,  have  yielded  results  which  indicate  quite 
conclusively  that  it  is  possible  to  make  a  glue  which  will  be  both 
water-pjToof  and  bacteria-proof  without  decreasing  its  strength 
properties. 

"  The  successful  use  of  large  built-up  columns,  trusses,  and  struc- 
tural timbers  of  similar  character  is  more  uncertain  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  designing  satisfactory  joints  and  fastenings  to 
meet  the  tremendous  strains  to  which  they  must  be  subjected. 
Another  problem  attending  their  use  is  the  shrinking  of  the 
wood  after  they  are  put  in  place  and  the  consequent  loosening 
of  bolts  and  joints.  Further  refinements  in  drying  practise, 
however,  should  go  far  toward  solving  this  difficulty.  In  the 
experiments  now  under  way  to  determine  the  possibilities  of 
\'arious  built-up  forms  for  heavy  structural  use  and  the  effi- 
cienej-  of  different  types  of  joints  and  fastenings,  glued  lamina- 
tions are  not  yet  being  used,  altho  it  is  not  improbable  that 
when  the  effect  of  aging  on  the  strength  of  glue  becomes  definitely 
established  glued  joints  may  find  structural  application. 

''For  smaller  wooden  articles,  built-up  wood  has  immediate 
appUcation  not  only  in  replacing  solid  material  but  in  extending 
the  utilization  of  small  sizes  and  low  grades.  Some  of  these 
possibilities  are  for  wagon  tongues,  bolsters,  wheel-hubs  and 
rims,  plow-beams,  sled-runners,  automobile  bodies,  gun-stocks, 
agncultural  implements,  athletic  goods,  .  artificial  limbs,  hat- 
blocks,  ladder  rails,  shoe  lasts,  porch  columns,  and  outside  doors. 
The  laboratory  has  already  made  up  as  experiments  sets  of 
maple  bowling  pins  and  shoe  lasts,  oak  wheel  rims,  wagon  bol- 
sters and  tongues,  and  walnut  gun-stocks.  These  articles  are 
now  made  commercially  from  solid  wood,  but  the  experiments 
are  in  laminated  construction,  with  the  use  of  water-proof  casein 
glue  in  some  cases  and  blood  albumin  in  others.  The  bowling 
pms,  under  actual  preliminary  test  in  a  local  alley  at  Madison, 
gave  the  same  service  as  the  solid  pins.  The  testing  of  the  other 
laminated  articles  has  not  yet  been  completed." 


To  the  average  forester  and  lumberman  a  general  transition 
to  built-up  wood  probably  appears  far  distant  or  doubtfyil,  Mr. 
Butler  admits;  but,  from  the  standpoint  of  satisfactory  service, 
there  seem  to  him  to  be  no  limits  to  itg  possible  substitution  for 
most  forms  of  solid  wood.  Even  built-up  railroad-ties  and  tele- 
phone-poles he  considers  by  no  means  beyond  the  realm  of  pos- 
sibility. One  can  not  fail,  he  thinks,  to  be  imprest  by  its  pos- 
sibilities as  a  factor  of  utilization.  Not  only  would  it  make 
possible  the  saving  of  a  large  percentage  of  present  woods  and 
mill  waste,  but  it  might  revolutionize  present  milling  and  grad- 
ing practises.  Select  and  clear  material,  the  value  of  which  is 
now  lost  in  undersizes  or  discounted  by  low-grade  classification, 
coiild  be  utilized  and  valued  as  are  now  the  more  valuable 
hardwoods. 

Furthermore,  species  now  more  or  less  unusable  could  be 
brought  into  use — eucalyptus,  for  example,  because  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  drying  it  satisfactorily  in  small  dimensions.  We 
read  further: 

"A  general  utilization  movement  of  the  intensiveness  sug- 
gested above  would  naturally  exercise  a  direct  influence  upon 
the  practise  of  forestry.  Instead  of  managing  timber-lands  on 
long  rotations,  the  raising  of  young  forests  under  short  rotations 
would  be  practicable,  and  foresters  in  working  out  their  sUvi- 
cultural  plans  would  give  special  weight  in  the  selection  of 
species  to  their  economic  value  for  laminated  or  built-up  use. 
Short  rotations,  in  most  instances,  mean  greater  quantity  pro- 
duction, higher  financial  returns  from  forest  investments,  and 
enhanced  soU  values,  while  a  wider  range  of  species  utilization, 
which  laminated  construction  makes  possible,  would  tend  further 
to  increase  quantity  production. 

"Forestry  has  great  difficulty  in  many  regions  in  commending 
itself  as  a  profitable  or  desirable  financial  investment  because 
of  the  long  rotations  necessitated  by  present  lumber  and  utili- 
zation standards,  but  built-up  wood  would  largely  remove  that 
difficulty  by  making  practicable  comparatively  short  rotations 
for  all  species  and  the  greater  utilization  of  quick-growing  and 
so-called  inferior  species  now  discredited  with  the  trade  and 
of.  low  commercial  value.  It  would,  therefore,  transform  many 
now  imattractive  forest  projects  from  unprofitable  to  profitable 
investments  and  stimulate  the  practise  of  private  forestry  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

"From  the  broad  standpoint  of  forest  conservation,  built-up 
wood  justifies  thoughtful  public  and  professional  consideration. 
For  every  foot  of  wood  utilized  we  have  to  admit  that  two 
feet  are  wasted  in  woods,  mill,  and  factory.  At  the  same  time 
lumbermen  adnyt  that  ten  years  hence  the  remaining  large 
bodies  of  southern  pine  will  be  cut  out.  The  country's  main 
storehouse  of  timber  will  then  be  the  West  Coast,  two  to  three 
thousand  miles  from  the  principal  consuming  markets  of  the 
country.  It  is,  therefore,  wise  and  forehanded  to  determine  in 
the  meantime  the  directions  along  which  the  sane  and  sound 
national  utilization  policy  for  the  future  may  be  shaped." 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION   CONTINUED  ON  PAGE 


MOLDERS   OF   BREAD   AND   HOLDERS   OF   IDEALS 


ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS  in  New  York  City— where 
teachers'  salaries  are  relatively  very  liigh — are  on  a  ]nir 
ia  the  wage-scale  with  t)utehers,  chauffeurs,  clerks,  and 
waiters — excellent  people,  bnt  employed  in  callings  where  almost 
no  preparation  is  required.     These  facts  were  ascertained  from 


CopfiiKbted,  IWJ,  l.y  the  N«w  York  Tribune,  Inc. 

TUE  PUBLIC  PAY-UOLL. 


— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


"Some  of  our  most  estimable  'watch-dogs  of  the  public  funds,'" 
I)oints  out  another  investigator,  ]Mr.  L.  K.  Comstock,  of  Mont- 
dair,  "are  sajdng,  'Prices  are  abnormal  now  and  will  soon  drop. 
Let  the  teachers  bear  their  part  in  the  increased  cost  as  a  patri- 
otic duty  until  things  readjust  themselves.'"  He  shows  up  the 
insincerity  of  this  recommendation  by  also 
making  use  of  the  method  of  comparisons. 
We  quote  from  a  published  address,  delivered 
l)efore  the  JMount  Hebron  Home  and  School 
Association: 

"Well,  we  should  have  refused  on  the 
same  grounds  to  grant  the  increases  to  rail- 
road employees,  but  Ave  didn't.  We  should 
have  refused  on  the  same  grounds  to  grant 
the  increases  to  the  various  trades  in  the 
])uilding  trades,  but  we  didn't.  We  should 
have  refused  on  the  same  grounds  to  grant 
the  farmers  $2.25  for  wheat,  but  we  didn't. 
No  less  an  authority  than  Paul  Warburg, 
until  recently  chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  has  within  a  month  stated  that 
in  his  opinion  the  world  has  permanently 
moved  to  a  new  price-level,  which  is  about 
100  per  cent,  higher  than  the  prewar-level. 
If  patriotism  consists  in  being  economically 
exploited,  how  can  those  who  think  the 
teachers  ought  to  wait  for  prices  to  fall  bring 
themselves  to  accept  higher  prices  for  their 
goods  and  services?  Are  we  making  a  wise 
investment  when  our  teachers  are  living  on 
such  a  close  margin  that  they  are  obliged  to 
sell  Liberty  bonds  not  wholly  paid  for  in 
order  to  make  both  ends  meet? 

"When  the  salaries  of  teachers  are  raised 
to  a  point  where  the  men  and  women  who 
prepare  for  the  work  can  be  happy  in  it, 
])roud  of  it,  freed  from  constant  financial 
worry,  and  able  to  pay  their  share  of  the 
social  and  civic  activities  of  the  town,  then, 
and  only  then,  will  teaching  attract  the  kind 
of  men  and  women  who  should  and  can  in- 
struct the  citizens  of  to-morrow." 

Mr.  Comstock  prepares  a  table  that  gives 
an  instructive  lesson  in  daily-wage  compari- 
sons. Let  the  reader  hunt  down  Ilu>  line 
for  the  wage  not  only  of  the  highest-paid 
but  also  the  lowest-paid  teachers  and  compare 
their  dole  with  their  fellows  in  other  fields. 
The  teachers'  salaries  cited  are  those  of 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  a  wealthy  suburb  of  New 
York,  wliich  i)resunial)ly  i)ays  more  than  less 
favored  towns: 


an  intensive  study  of  the  statistics  obtained  from  a  (j'pical  New 
York  draft-board,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature  are  quoted  by 
th<;  New  York  KvrniiKj  J'oxl  from  7'li(;  Moiilhlij  Luhor  Renew  of 
the  United  States  Dej)artment  of  Labor.  The  same  authority 
Hhow8  that  in  the;  geograi)hical  district  in  which  Cleveland  and 
Chicago  were  wlected  as  reprewsntative  industrial  cities,  "  head 
bak«TS  rcf-eivr-d  %'M'}'.\  miyrt'  per  year  tlian  the  eli-iiient.ary  teachers 
of  the  same  district;  Ijiacksmiths,  .?8(>0;  and  machinists,  iii>i,i:58 
more."  By  jH-ople  to  whom  the  matUfr  is  h'ss  one  of  deadly  8(>ri- 
ouHncHH  than  to  tlic  teach«!rH  themwtlves,  it  can  be  oliserved 
that  it  is  "worth  more  to  molfl  (hiugli  for  bread  tlian  to  mol<l 
hoys  and  girls  into  citizens,  to  liainiiicr  liot  iron  than  U)  lianinier 
ideals,   and   lo   coubtrucl  machines   than    to  build   diaracter." 


1.  Plumhois %c,.r,o 

2.  SUam-flttprs O.f.O 

'A.   Mii-soiis .').S.'') 

4.   ('arpi'iitcrs ."i-Sft 

T).    riano-l liners 5.70 

(i.   Senior  IiIkIi-.scIiooI  tcachorK Jj.lS 

7.   Oliio  niincrs     all  cla.ssc.s  of  lalior,  avoraKO 4.(i0 

H.  .InnUir  liinli-scliool  tcaclK'rs 4.11 

!).   Cliaiiircnrs 4.10 

10.  Masons'  liclpcrs 4.02 

11.  Avcra;{('  of  all  mine  labor  In  Alabama,  Illinois,  Kan.suN, 

Ohio,  INiiDs.vlvania.  I'tali .T.87 

12.  ConiMion  labor :\.H!i 

l.'{.    Drcssniakors :<.4 1 

14.    I)oni('sllc  servants '.\.'.\(S 

1.').    Klerni'iitar.v  leaeliers ;{..'{0 

Ml.    Labor  on  lawns,  fiirnaotw,  ««tc .'1.00 

17.    .Ash-colleclors :<.00 

IK.    (iarbaKe-collrrlors :{.()0 

l!».   'riilrl.v-seven  women  srhool-t earliers ■ 2..M 

20.  KiKlilem  women  .seluH)l-t«>arluTN 2.:<!) 

21.  Tuw  n  UoB-i'alcIu'r 2.40 
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The  humiliation  forced  upon  the  teachers  by  reading  this  table 
must  convince  them  that  the  "standard  of  living"  principle  is 
one  denied  them  almost  alone  of  civic  servants.  Mr.  Comstock 
champions  them: 

"In  this  age  of  economic  enlightenment  almost  every  occupa- 
tion except  teaching  has  learned  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
'standard  of  living,'  that  this  standard  of  living  has  a  direct 
effect  upon  the  health,  happiness,  and  efficiency  of  the  worker 
and  his  family;  that  this  standard  varies  by  occupations  and 
by  localities,  that  there  is  a  minimum  level  below  which  it  is 
socially  unsafe  to  force  people  to  live,  and,  lastly,  that  wages 
must  be  considered  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  actual  amounts, 
but  with  regard  to  what  can  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  them. 
A  teacher's  work  is  most  effectively  done  when  she  is  in  good 
health,  free  from  worry,  able  to  participate  in  community  activ- 
ities, and  when  she  has  the  social  respect  of  the  community. 
These  things  make  her  a  leader,  a  molder  of  citizens,  a  creator 
of  ideals,  and  yet  practically  all  of  these  elements  of  success  are 
denied  a  majority  of  teachers  by  the  insufficient  salaries  paid." 

If  they  are  to  be  assigned  to  a  special  class  it  is  one  not  indi- 
cated by  the  table  of  comparative  wages: 

"Teachers  as  a  class  are  unprepared  through  lack  of  special 
training,  business  ability,  and  their  dedication  to  self-denying 
work,  properly  to  safeguard  their  own  material  interests;  they, 
more  than  most  people,  are  wittingly  or  unwittingly  giving  of 
their  energy  and  thought,  unselfishly,  to  the  work  of  preparing 
the  oncoming  generation  to  take  its  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  Their  whole  training  has  been  in  the  direction  of  giving 
out  for  the  benefit  of  others.  All  the  more,  therefore,  does  it 
become  the  duty  and  the  business  of  the  community,  acting 
through  its  servant,  the  Board  of  Education,  to  initiate  plans 
for  maintaining  the  teachers'  economic  position  in  the  community 
ungrudgingly,  and  in  a  positive,  thoughtful,  and  painstaking  way. 
This  is  a  field  where  home  and  school  associations,  women's  clubs, 
and  other  civic  bodies  can  function  with  entire  propriety." 


BOOKS   THAT   "EXPLAIN"   US 

A  RECENT  BOOK  called  "Our  America"  aimed  to  explain 
us  to  France.  An  objection  to  it  is  that  America  might 
^  fail  to  recognize  herself  in  it.  Another  effort  to  give 
"an  intimate  picture  of  American  life  during  its  various  stages 
of  development  and  an  acquaintance  with  its  purposes,  ideals, 
and  tendencies,"  is  shown  in  a  list  of  books  drawn  up  for  a  cor- 
respondent abroad,  "who  knows  our  language,  but  does  not 
know  our  country  or  its  institutions."  The  list  is  chosen  by 
the  Nashville  Tennessean,  and  is  called:  "An  arbitrary  list. 
Others  might  choose  an  entirely  different  set  of  books."  It  is 
admitted  that  not  all  of  these  books  are  "great"  in  the  sense  of 
being  masterpieces.  "  Many  are  named  merely  because  they 
throw  light  on  social  and  political  conditions  in  certain  years  of 
the  history  of  our  country.  We  exclude  poetry  and  history,  as 
such  would  make  the  list  too  lengthy."     This  is  the  list: 

"The  Crossing,"  Winston  Churchill. 

"To  Have  and  To  Hold,"  Mary  Johnston. 

"Montcalm  and  Wolfe,"  Francis  Parkman. 

"The  Scarlet  Letter,"  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

"The  American,"  Henry  James. 

"Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  James  Fenimore  Cooper. 

"Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

"The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster,"  Edward  Eggleston. 

"Walden,"  Henry  David  Thoreau. 

"Democracy,"  James  Russell  Lowell. 

"The  Sketch  Book,"  Washington  Irving. 

"The  Federalist,"  Alexander  Hamilton. 

'I Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,"  R.  H.  Dana. 

"Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,"  Bret  Harte. 

"Man  Without  a  Country,"  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

"Essays,"  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

"The  Gold  Bug,"  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

"The  Crisis,"  Winston  Churchill. 

"Red  Rock,"  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 

II  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage,"  Stephen  Crane. 

"A  Modern  Instance,"  William  Dean  Howells. 

"My  Summer  in  a  Garden,"  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

"The  Clansman,"  Thomas  Dixon. 


'Reign  of  Law,"  James  Lane  Allen. 

'The  Grandissimes,"  George  W.  Cable. 

'Tom  Sawj^er,"  Mark  Twain. 

'The  Pit,"  Frank  Norris. 

'The  Bishop  of  Cottontown,"  John  Trotwood  Moore. 

'The  Four  Million,"  O.  Henry. 

'The  Magnificent  Ambersons,"  Booth  Tarkington. 

'Soldiers  of  F'ortune,"  Richard  Harding  Davis. 

'Rezanov,"  Gertrude  Atherton. 

'Java  Head,"  Joseph  Hergeisheimer. 

'A  Grain  of  Dust,"  David  Graham  Phillips. 

'Marse  Henry,"  Henry  W.  Watterson. 


A   GENUINE   NATIVE   DRAMA 

OUR  COWBOYS  came  and  went  without  leaving  a  drama 
behind  them;  a  few  songs  represent,  perhaps,  their 
entire  contribution  to  art.  The  Argentine,  however, 
has  been  more  fortunate,  for  her  cowboy  population,  at  least 
since  1816,  when  the  country  passed  from  under  Spanish  rule, 
developed  a  very  interesting  native  drama  that  perhaps  has  no 
counterpart  anywhere.  The  hero  of  this  drama  is  the  gmicho, 
who,  besides  being  a  cowboy,  as  Mr.  Edward  Hate  Bierstadt 
explains  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  is  also  a  pioneer  and  an 
outlaw.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  that  he  appeared  as  a  type  soon 
after  the  Indian  gave  way  to  the  invader.  He  resisted  Spanish 
rule  and  later  Argentine,  tho  this  was  native  rule.  Mr.  Bier- 
stadt calls  him  a  mixture  of  Daniel  Boone,  Buffalo  Bill,  and 
Robin  Hood,  and  he  was  multiplied  many  times,  for  cattle-grazing 
was  the  chief  interest  of  the  country,  the  pampas  rolling  up  to 
the  very  gates  of  the  single  large  city,  Buenos  Aires.  The 
gaucho  was  a  perfect  cattleman,  "expert  with  the  lasso  and 
quick  with  the  revolver";  he  played  the  guitar  and  sang  ballads 
and  serenades,  and  even  improvised  verses  about  his  companions 
around  the  camp-fire.     He  was  fertile  ground  for  drama: 

"In  the  early  days  of  the  republic,  and  indeed  to-day,  there 
were  traveling  circuses  which  went  from  town  to  town,  staying 
in  each  so  long  as  it  seemed  profitable  to  do  so.  These  in  time 
became  an  institution,  and  the  management  was  handed  down 
in  the  same  families  for  generations,  as  were  the  traditions  of  the 
clowns  and  the  acrobats7  Gradually  there  crept  into  the  circus 
performance  a  short,  informal,  and  sometimes  impromptu,  play 
which  dealt  with  local  conditions,  and  so  was  easily  appreciated 
by  the  rustic  audience.  I  do  not  mean  that  these  plays  were 
in  any  sense  satirical;  they  were  frank  melodramas,  but  they 
were  all  written  about  the  national  figure — the  gaucho.  In 
time  the  plays  took  form,  until  there  was  a  definite  repertory, 
and  after  a  certain  point  no  additions  were  made  to  this,  so 
that  we  have  a  small  group  of  plays  repeated  for  years  all  over 
the  land,  adored  by  the  people,  and,  in  due  course,  scoffed  at 
by  those  wise  ones  whose  taste  had  benefited  by  Eiiropean  ex- 
cursions. And  the  plays  grew  in  body  and  in  interest  until, 
from  being  merely  an  act  of  the  circus  proper,  they  divorced 
themselves  from  their  progenitor  entirely  and  demanded  a  place 
of  their  own. 

"In  line  with  what  has  been  said  above  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  the  two  great  managers  of  Buenos  Aires  to-day 
are  the  brothers  Podesta,  who  many  years  ago  began  their 
career  as  members  of  a  family  of  acrobats  in  a  traveling  circus 
which  included  the  gaucho  plays.  Thej'  were  among  the  first, 
if  not  the  first,  to  produce  the  Dramas  Criollos  as  such,  and 
during  the  time  when  the  native  play  was  running  its  course 
the  Podestas  were  its  ablest  exponents.  They  have  produced  the 
gaucho  plays  in  Buenos  Aires  many  times,  but  now,  alas,  they 
have  been  graduated  to  the  Dramas  Nacionales  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, for  the  gaucho  has  had  his  day  and  has  passed  into  history. 

"From  the  time  when  the  Dramas  Criollos  took  their  place 
in  the  sun  up  to  the  present  there  has  been  little  change  in  their 
representation.  The  plays  themselves  have  remained  the  same; 
there  have  been  no  additions  of  sufficient  importance  to  become 
permanent,  and  the  small  body  of  historic  drama  has  become 
fixt,  classic.  Its  lines,  its  business,  and  its  general  mode  of  pro- 
duction are  almost  as  much  a  matter  of  convention  as  that  of  the 
plays  of  Moliere  at  the  Comedie  Fran§aise." 

The  dramas  were  produced  in  a  portable  theater,  the  stage  at 
one  end  and  in  front  of  this  a  circus-ring  like  the  orchestra  of  the 
ancient  Greeks: 
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"While  the  players,  in  the  g\i\se  of  (jauchos,  raided  the  peaceful 
haficnda  on  the  stage,  their  peons  held  their  horses  in  the.  ring 
below.  Then,  when  the  dreadful  work  was  done,  A\ith  yells  and 
shouts,  the  villains  would  leap  the  footlights,  swing  themselves 
on  their  plunging  mounts,  and  dash  out  through  the  excited 
audience  to  safety.     It  was  a  truly  tlu-illing  spe<'tacle.  --^ 

"The  scenery  was  of  the  most  primitive  description,  consist- 
ing for  the  most  part  of  very  crude  backdoths  and  such  prop- 
erties as  were  absolutelj'  essential.  The  lighting  was  on  the 
same  scale;  oil-lamps,  and  even  in  some  cases  candles  and 
torches,  were  used.  The  stage  took  most  of  its  lighting  from  • 
whatever  footlights  could  be  provided. 

"The  audience  was  seated  in  boxes,  which  were  placed  in  a 
long  tier  around  the  sides  of  the  house,  but  not  at  the  back,  for 
here  the  seats  of  the  plebeians  rose  steeply  until  they  thrust 
that  unfortunate  who  was  in  the  topmo.st  row  iu  close -juxta- 
position to  the  iron  roof."  .'''."  ^  ^ 

The  plays  were  long  and  the  many  scenes  episodic,  "perhaps 


description.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Dramas  CrioUos 
became  highly  conventionalized,  both  in  content  and  in  the 
manner  of  presentation,  with  stock  figures  and  situations  capable 
of  development,  but  never  of  radical  change." 


AN    ATT.VCJv   OF   CU1K)V(JK  TlCiriS. 
(Mr.  Leonid  Massine.) 
— Edmund  Didac  in  The  Outlook  (London). 

the  closest  likeness  to  their  form  b«!ing  the;  moving-picture." 
Further: 

"  Four  of  the  most  famous  Dramas  C'riollos  are  'Juan  Moreira,' 
'Santos  Vega,'  'Pastor  Luna,'  and  'Musolino.'  These  ar(>  the 
names  of  famous  yanckoH,  traditionary  figures,  such  as  Robin 
Hood  or  Dick  Turpin.  Thus  the  plays  are  both  bi()graj)liical 
and  historical,  telling  of  the  nation's  greatness  through  (lie 
deeds  of  its  heroes. 

"The  gaucho  himself  was  always  the  i)rotagonist.  lie  was 
usually  shown  pitted  against  the  soldiers  from  the  capital,  who 
represenUid  constituted  authority,  his  traditionjil  enemy. 
Hucnos  Aires  was  always  the  .seat  of  the  o|)pressor,  whoever 
the  oppressor  might  happen  to  be.  The  ynucho  niprescaited  the 
people  of  the  soil,  opposed  to  the  hin^lings  of  the  tyrant,  much 
us  liohin  Hood  did.  And  in  Argentina  in  the  old  flays  the 
Government  was  too  often  despotic  and  tlu?  gtmclto  automat- 
ically became  a  hero.  There  was  anothttr  stock  figure  in  these 
plays  through  which  the  comedy  elenu-nt,  a  vitally  es.sential 
feature,  was  reali/,«;d.  This  was  an  Italian  born  in  Argentina, 
but  retaining  many  of  his  national  traits,  and  often,  illogically 
enough,  Kjieuking  a  mi.ved  dialeel,  which  was  always  |)ro- 
vof;ative  of  intifrh  amusement.  He  was  th(!  buffoon,  and  his 
part  sr^metimes   included   rough-and-tumble    work    of    no  mean 


ENGLISH   FICTION   IN   CHINA 

THE  LITERARY  ISOLATION  of  the  Enghsh-speaking 
residents  of  China  is  brought  to  light  in  a  jjrotest  against 
the  kind  of  literature  the  country  is  supplied  with  from 
the  home  market.  The  North  China  Daily  News  (Shanghai) 
protests  against  the  apparent  con^^ction  entertained  "at  home" 
that  "no  novels,  except  those  with  a  hectic  picture  on  the  outside 
and  contents  to  match,  will  attract  buyers  on  the  China  coast." 
It  is  aroused  to  tliis  protest  by  the  recent  arrival  of  a  novel 
dealing  with  the  cocaine  habit,  but  producing  an  effect,  it  says, 
"far  less  calculated  to  disgust  the  reader  with  cocaine  than  with 
the  author  and  publisher."     Going  on: 

"In  the  offices  of  any  self-respecting  newspaper  in  England 
such  muck  goes  straight  into  the  waste-paper  basket,  and  we  do 
not  observe  that  Far-Eastern  journals  are  more  anxious  to  notice 
it  in  their  review  columns.  During  the  latter  months  of  the  war 
we  had  a  respite  from  what  had  been  a  commonplace  of  most 
l)areels  of  books  that  came  to  hand  during  the  spring  and  autumn 
publishing  season;  and  before  the  practise  becomes  general  again, 
we  wish  to  state  plainly  that  publishers  of  erotic  literature,  so 
called,  will  be  wasting  time  and  money  in  sending  their  wares 
to  this  office.  No  doubt  there  are  people  in  Shanghai  who  buy 
such  books,  as  there  must  be  everywhere,  or  they  would  not  be 
I)rinted.  But  we  imagine  that  the  proportion  of  them  among 
book-buyers  is  actually  smaller  than  at  home;  and  for  this 
reason,  that  these  books  figure  chiefly  on  railway  stations  in 
England,  where  they  are  bought  just  for  something  to  skim  over 
on  the  journey  and  throw  away  afterw^ard.  Here  there  is  no 
such  outlet,  as  few  of  us  travel  very  often  by  train,  and  the  com- 
munity may  be  divided  broadly  into  those -who  never  read  any- 
thing except  newspapers  and  periodicals  and  those  who  read 
a  great  deal  and  certainly  have  no  liking  for  this  lurid  trash. 
The  offense  of  which  wo  speak  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  one 
or  two  publishers  have  a  better  opinion  of  us  aU,  and  apparently 
find  it  worth  while  to  send  out  good  books;  and  further  by  the 
number  of  admirable  works  of  which  one  reads  in  the  best  home 
reviews,  yet  which  never  reach  Shanghai  imless  specially  sent  for. 
For  example,  during  the  war  Locke  produced  three  splendid 
novels,  one  of  which  really  deserves  the  name  of  masterpiec*'. 
We  are  not  quite  Certain,  but  we  fancy  that  none  of  the.se  wen- 
sent  out  for  reviewing.  Yet  there  is  no  question  but  that  copies 
were  bought  by  many  Shanghai  residents,  as  any  book  by  Locki\ 
Wells,  Walpole,  Newbolt,  and  some  others  would  always  be." 

The  writer  takes  a  broadly  patriotic  view  of  the  subject, 
objecting  quite  as  much  to  the  "insult  to  the  great  name  of 
English  literature"  as  to  the  ".slur  cast  by  implication  on  Ww 
tastes  of  the  British  community  in  China."     More  definite  still: 

"To  avoid  any  appearance  of  sailing  under  false  colors,  we 
must  say  that  we  are  not  concerned  with  any  question  of  moral 
w(^lfare;  be(faus(^  anybody  who  enjoys  the  sort  of  book  that  called 
forth  this  articles  is  i)robably  j)ast  praying  for,  morally  and  in- 
tellectually. But  for  the  honor  of  English  lit(>rature  every  one 
of  us  is  concerned.  It  may  be  urged  that  novels  about  cocaine, 
'fr<H''  love,  and  .so  forth  have  no  claim  to  be  calletl  literature. 
That  is  no  doubt  true,  in  the  sen.se  that  they  are  dead  and  done 
for  three  months  after  they  have  left  tlu;  typewriter.  But  tlit^ 
l)oint  is  that  their  i)urv(\vors  could  not  be  as  gross  as  they  are, 
if  other  writers,  of  real  distinction,  we^re  not  also  unnecessarily 
daring.  Under  the  gui.se  of  being  true  to  life,  of  showing  people 
as  they  r(>ally  are,  there  is  a  common  tendency  to  drag  in  all  kinds 
of  subjects  which  were  onc(>  tabu,  and  which  we  beli«'ve  the 
majority  of  readers  thoroughly  resent,  it  is  no  doubt  a  gain 
to  .so<'iety  at  large  that  things  should  be  openly  di.scust  on  plat- 
forms and  in  newspap«'rs  which  formerly  must  on  no  account  be 
nietitioiied.  But  is  there  any  particular  necessity  for,  or  gain  in, 
dragging  them  into  novels?  We  do  not  find  that  Scott  or  .lanii 
y\usten,  Dickens  or  Thackeray  were  dei)en<lent  on  such  devices, 
and  tlu!  wonderful  nineteentlwenlury  school  of  English  eomiir 
poetry,  which  is  unequaled  in  any  language,  has  not  a  line  in  it 
from  b(>ginning  to  end  to  which  exce[)tion  could  be  taken.  One 
suspects  that  a  good  deal  is  palmed  off  as  realism  which  is,  in 
fact,  otdy  want  of  inventiveness." 
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OUR   GROTESQUE   AGE 

A  BALLERINA  seems  to  have  set  the  old  Saturday 
Review  quaking  in  its  shoes.  She  is  one  we  never 
•  have  seen  on  this  side,  tho  we  have  had  the  Russian 
dancers  in  their  group  organization  and  in  singles  or  pairs. 
Madame  Karsavina,  tho  stiU  unseen  by  us,  is  reckoned  the 
greatest  of  their  premieres,  and  she  is  now  seen  to  have  power 
other  than  in  her  toes.  London  has  been  for  months  treated  to 
"the  grotesque  art"  of  Leonid  Massine,  who  danced  here  two 
j'ears  ago  in  one  of  his  early  ballets  called  "Le 
Soleil  de  Nuit,"  but  he  has  gone  on  making  others 
on  the  basis  of  art  nearest  allied  to  cubism.  "Ad- 
mittedly the  art  of  Mr.  Massine  leans  toward  the 
grotesque,"  says  Madame  Karsavina,  "but  this 
is  a  grotesque  age,  and  Mr.  Massine  when  he  is 
grotesque  is  only  expressing  life  as  he  sees  it  with 
the  perceptive  eye  of  genius."  The  Saturday  Re- 
view takes  up  the  dictum  and  turns  it  over  this 
way:  "To  those  who  live  in  the  normal  world 
and  complain  that  modern  art  is  absurd,  the  artist 
coolly  retorts  that  modern  life  is  absurd  and  that 
art  merely  follows  where  nature  leads."  Tiu-ning 
to  two  of  Massine's  latest  ballets,  The  Saturday 
i^emu' muses,  "So  it  is  we,  it  seems,  who  really 
wear  the  '  Three-Cornered  Hat ' ;  and  when  we  are 
amused  by  the  antics  of  'Parade,'  we  are,  whether 
we  know  it  or  not,  amused  at  our  own  expense." 
The  Saturday  quails  before  the  effort  of  imagina- 
tion to  perceive  its  own  age  as  grotesque: 

"Old-fashioned  people  often  think  that  the 
younger  generation  is  grotesque,  and  the  younger 
generation  is  almost  invariably  sure  that  the  old- 
fashioned  people  are.  But  those  who  live  dead 
in  the  middle  of  a  period  rarely  perceive  it  for 
what  it  is.  The  bustle  was  a  serious  institution 
for  those  who  wore  it.  The  burning  of  witches  was 
serious  religion  for  those  who  practised  it.  Why 
should  we  be  more  discerning  than  our  ances- 
tors? How  do  we  know  what  fun  a  later  genera- 
tion may  not  be  moved  to  make  of  the  things  which 
to-day  seem  wholly  sensible?  For  all  we  know 
there  may  be  fantasy  lurking  in  our  umbrellas,  and  the  new  de- 
monology  of  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  will  some  day  seem  as 
grotesque  as  the  old  demonology  of  the  broomstick. 

"Frankly,  Mr.  Massine  has  made  us  feel  extremely  uneasy. 
It  is  one  thing  to  regard  the  excesses  of  musicians  like  Casella, 
of  painters  like  Wyndham  Lewis,  of  poets  like  Ezra  Pound,  as 
mere  excesses  of  fashion  which  have  little  to  do  with  normal 
and  sensible  folk.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  regard  these 
manifestations  as  faithful  reflections  of  ourselves.  It  is  dis- 
quieting to  think  that  in  the  view  of  the  ages  that  come  after 
we  shall  look  like  pictures  by  the  London  group,  and  that  the 
ear  of  posterity  bent  to  catch  the  voice  of  the  age  wdll  recognize 
our  own  particular  note  in  the  musical  'Mercury'  of  Mr.  Gustav 
Hoist.  We  are  the  more  distiirbed  as  on  looking  into  it  there 
seems  so  much  to  support  Mr.  Massine's  point  of  view.  Is 
this  not  an  age  which  shows  us  the  Bolshevik  as  politician;  the 
picture  press  as  a  means  of  enlightenment;  the  parlor  game  of 
spiritualism  as  religion;  the  orgiastic  methods  of  advertisement 
as  business;  the  fashionable  pleine  toilette  as  a  defense  against 
the  winter  cold?  For  five  years  we  have  fought  and  suffered 
on  a  scale  which  staggers  imagination.  At  the  end  of  it  we 
solemnly  meet  together  and  discuss  for  a  year  what  it  was  we 
were  all  fighting  about.  Meanwhile  we  all  hope  to  grow  rich 
by  spending  all  we  have  and  doing  as  little  work  as  we  may. 
Is  it  not  conceivable  that  in  assuming  the  cap  and  bells  Mr. 
Massine  is  really  showing  us  to  ourselves  and  to  posterity?" 

The  strides  made  by  Mr.  Massine  since  his  visit  to  us  in  1916 
are  indicated  in  the  summary  of  his  work  by  Mr.  Edwin  Evans 
m  the  London  Outlook.  The  list  shows  the  young  Russian  to  be 
a  veritable  cosmopolite,  only  the  subjects  do  not  disclose  that 
his  imagination  was  anywise  touched  by  the  spectacle  of  Amer- 
ciaa  life : 


"His  ballets  are  at  present  seven  in  number:    'The  Midnight 
Sun'    (Geneva,    1915);    'Las  Meninas'    (San  Sebastian,   1916) 
'Good-Humored  Ladies'  (Rome,  1917);  'Children's  Tales'  (Paris 
1917);      'Parade'     (Paris,     1917);      'La    Boutique    Fantasque 
(London,   1919);    'The  Three-Cornered  Hat'    (London,   1919) 
and  he  is  now  engaged  upon  a  choregraphic  version  of  'The 
Nightingale,'  w^hich  Stravinsky  has  rewritten  in  the  form  of  a 
symphonic  poem.     It  is  a  i;emarkable  list  for  one  so  young. 
The  range  of  his  studies  is  shown  in  the  material  employed. 
In  one  ballet  we  can  trace  Longhi  and  Hogarth,  in  another  the 
early  Russian  illuminated  manuscripts.     One  ballet,  which  we 
have  not  seen  here,  is  based  on  Velasquez.     For  another,  he 


From  "The  Sketch, ' '  Loudon. 


MASSINE    AND    liARSAVINA, 


As  the  dancing  dolls  in  "La  Boutique  Fantasque,' 
the  lady  declares  depicts  ours  as  a  ' 


one  of  Massine's  ballets,  which 
grotesque  age." 


went  to  Toulouse-Lautrec  and  the  colored  engravings  of  the 
Second  Empire.  One  is  based  on  the  popular  art  of  Spain, 
and  another  adapts  a  number  of  gestiu-es  and  movements 
familiar  to  an  altogether  different  order  of  theatrical  art.  The 
popular  art  of  Spain  yields  up  its  secrets  to  him,  and  he  learns 
at  the  same  time  what  cubism  has  to  teach.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
merely  the  gesture  of  all  countries  that  he  adapts,  but  he  as- 
similates the  most  vital  element  in  the  graphic  art  of  all  times, 
its  pattern  and  rhythm." 

The  Saturday  Review  writer  takes  up  some  modern  music, 
notably  that  of  Holbroke,  Hoist,  and  Scriabin  to  show  that 
Massine  is  right  in  his  point  of  view  about  modern  life: 

"We  have  rarely  been  more  conscious  of  the  ludicrous  in 
modern  art  than  at  two  concerts  at  the  Queen's  Hall.  .  .  .  There 
were  moments  when  it  seemed  as  tho  the  whole  audience  must 
rise  in  laughter.  But  no;  we  are  all  in  the  toils  of  the  wiU,  a 
contemporary,  agitated,  fussy,  extravagant,  audacious,  in- 
vestigating, aspiring,  but  baffled  will;  and  to  those  who  are  only 
intent  upon  their  own  business  and  desires,  it  can  not  seem 
funny  that  where  once  we  looked  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
we  should  to-day  look  for  an  echo  of  oiu*  own  immediate  and 
personal  reactions  to  life  in  the  concrete  and  particular.  We 
are  so  immediately  concerned  with  our  environment,  so  en- 
grossed by  the  commonplace,  that  we  have  lost  that  sense  of 
proportion  which  comes  from  the  reference  of  odd  things  to 
something  universal.  The  joke  against  our  forefathers  was  that 
in  looking  at  the  stars  they  were  in  danger  of  falling  down  the 
well.  The  joke  against  ourselves  is  that  we  avoid  falling  down 
the  well  by  never  looking  at  the  stars.  And  then  we  write 
symphonic  poems  about  the  well  and  wonder  why  our  music 
has  lost  something  which  was  in  the  music  of  our  star-gazing 
forefathers." 


RURAL   RELIGIOUS   DEMORALIZATION 


Showing  That  in  317  or.  27  Per  Cent  of  the 
Strictly  Rural  Townships  no  Church     ^-.n  -  ■  i' 
Has  A  Resident  Minister    ,ij?^:i^    /^^Jt  1"^ 


IF  IT  BE  "THAT  THE  ROOTS  of  the  religious  and  moral 
life  of  the  nation  are  chiefly  in  the  eountry  chixrch,"  rural 
communities  are  in  a  fair  way  to  degeneracy,  and  instead  of 
being  props  for  the  nation,  are  bcconiiug  means  to  its  downfall. 
At  least  this  is  the  conclusion  naturally  drawn  from  a  three 
years'  survey  of  Ohio  by 
the  Commission  on  Church 
and  Country  Life  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  which  reveals 
that  the  countryside  is 
overstocked  with  churches, 
too  sparsely  pro\ided 
with  ministers,  and  that 
many  of  these  too  -  few 
pastors  have  been  selected 
without  regard  to  qual- 
ification. The  result  is 
demoralization  of  churches 
and  people  alike.  But 
where  the  evil  has  been 
recognized  and  the  remedy 
of  interchurch  comity  and 
cooperation  applied,  spir- 
itual awakening  has  re- 
sulted. Having  effected 
cures  in  particular  in- 
.stances,  the  commission 
suggests  general  applica- 
tion of  the  remedy. 

The  results  of  the  survey 
are  summarized  in  a  vol- 
ume called  "Six  Thousand 
Country  Churches"  (Mac- 
millan),  by  Charles  Otis 
(Jill  and  Gifford  Pinchot. 
In  Ohio  more  than  4,500, 
or  60  per  cent.,  of  the  rural 

churches  have  a  membership,  of  one  hundred  or  less;  more 
than  3,WX),  or  5o  per  cent.,  have  a  membershij)  of  seventy-five 
or  less;  more  than  2,400,  or  'M  per  cent.,  a  memb(>rship  of  fifty 
or  less.  Because  of  the  systcsm  under  which  pastors  are  changed 
frequently  and  the  divided  effort  of  the  ministry  among  various 
and  widely  separated  churches,  the  people  who  liv(!  in  the  rural 
di«tri<;ts  in  Ohio  receive  too  little  pastoral  service.  The  pay 
of  the  country  ministfTs  is  small;  the  support  of  the  church 
mejiger.  fn  1017  the  majority  of  tlic  ministers  of  the  largest 
denomination  recc'ived  less  than  .S1,1(XJ  each,  whil(\  the  average 
amount  was  .?8.'>7  and  free  use  of  the  parsonage.  Over  consid- 
erable areas  niany  of  the  ministers  are  unedu<!ated;  often  th<*y 
are  illiterate  and  entirely  unfitted  to  render  service  acceptable 
to  the  more  intelligr-nt  of  their  peoph': 

"A  most  striking  illustration  of  the  churches'  inefficiency  may 
b«;  found  in  soul)i<rn  and  southe^istern  Ohio.  Here,  in  a  region 
covering  at  least  eiglit«;en  counties,  tlm  failure  of  the  chunOics 
may  fairly  b«!  called  pathetic.  These  counties  are:  Adiirns, 
Athens,  Brown,  Clermont,  (Jallia,  Highland,  Hocking,  .Jackson, 
F>awrencc,  Meigs,  M(>iin)e,  Morgan,  NoMe,  I'ike,  Ito.ss,  S<'ioto, 
Vinton,  and  Washington.  In  this  area,  after  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  of  the  work  of  the  churclu'S,  the  religious,  social,  and 


From  "  Six  Thousand  Country  Churches." 

"UNDERMINISTERED  ' 


This  indicates  one  reason  for  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  Church  in  rural  districts 
Tliere  ouglit  to  be,  we  are  told,  "at  least  one  resident  minister  in  every  township." 


economic  welfare  of  the  people  are  going  down.  Alth©  the 
churches  have  been  here  for  more  than  a  century,  no  normal 
type  of  organized  religion  is  reall.y  flourishing,  while  the  only 
kind  wliicli,  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  has  been  gaining  ground, 
the  cult  of  the  Holy  Rollers,  is  scarcely  better  than  that  of  a 
Dervish.     The  churches  have  failed,  and  are  failing,  to  dispel 

ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, to  prevent  the  in- 
crease of  Aace,  the  spread 
of  disease,  and  the  general 
moral  and  spiritual  de- 
cadence of  the  people.  .  .  . 
In  no  fewer  than  twelve 
out  of  the  eighteen  coun- 
ties, the  death-rate  from 
tuberculosis  is  excessive. 
Reports  of  the  Ohio  Bu- 
reau of  Vital  Statistics  for 
the  years  1909,  1910,  and 
1911  (the  latest  we  coidd 
secure  on  the  subject)  give 
the  average  annual  rate 
from  this  disease  for  100,- 
000  persons,  as  12.5  for  the 
whole  State.  Of  the  seven- 
teen counties  in  the  State 
Avhose  death  -  rate  from 
tuberculosis  is  14.5  or  over, 
all  but  five  are  in  this  re- 
gion, and  of  the  five  one 
is  a  bordering  county.  .  .  . 
The  number  of  illegitimate 
births  in  the  eighteen 
counties  is  likewise  excess 
sive.  The  rate  per  100,000 
popidation  for  the  State 
is  43.9.  Of  the  twenty- 
eight  counties  whose  rate 
is  above  the  average,  nine- 
teen, or  68  per  cent.,  are 
either,  in  the  eighteen 
counties  or  the  counties 
bordering  on  them.  No 
fewer  than  thirteen,  or 
more  than  tAvo-thirds  of 
the  eighteen  counties, 
have  an  excessive  number 
of  illegitimate  "births.  .  .  . 
Illiteracy  also  in  the  eighteen  counties  is  excessive.  The  per 
cent,  of  illiterate  males  of  voting  age  for  the  State  in  1910  was 
4.2.  There  are  twenty-nine  counties  in  which  that  number  was 
exceeded.  Of  these,  fourteen  are  among  the  eighteen  counties, 
and  five  border  on  them," 

These  statistical  data  "do  not  overstate  the  urgency  of  the 
appeal  from  the  unfortunate  overchurched  and  underministered 
communities  of  this  section,"  for  '  Iktc  gro.ss  superstition  exer- 
cises strong  control  over  the  thought  and  action  of  a  larg(^  pro- 
portion of  the  people."  Imnujrality,  intemperance,  aiul  crime 
are  declared  to  be  rife;  politics  corrupt,  aiul  schools  badly 
managed  and  poorly  attended. 

As  in  the  ((ighte(>n  counties  some  of  the  older  and  stronger 
denominations  are  well  rejjresented — no  few(>r  than  .52().  or  more 
tiian  one-tliird  of  tin-  total  tuimber  of  churches  being  Methodist 
Episcopal — "it  is  evident  that  the  failure  of  the  churches  in  thi.s 
area  can  not  be  laid  to  the  weakness  or  poverty  of  the  denomina- 
tions represented,  for  they  are  for  the  most  part  neither  wt>ak 
nor  i)oor."  On  the  otiier  hand,  "in  rural  Ohio  the  worst  moral 
and  religious  conditions  an;  found  where  th(>re  are  the  largest 
miiiiher  of  ctiurclies  in  proportion  (o  I  lie  tunuber  of  inhabitants." 


1bwM5t-iiP3  No(sc  OF  Whose 
Chubcmes  Has  a. 

RESIPENT  MIN13TER 


RURAL    OHIO. 
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OUT    OP    THE    HOSPITAL    AND    TAKING    THEIR    EASE    IN    THEIK    INN. 
A  dormitory  room  in  the  first  "Carry  On"  Club-iioiise  for  soldiers  in  New  York. 


As  to  the  proportion  of  pastors  to  population: 

"There  are  twenty-four  counties  in  Ohio  in  which  there  are 
more  than  1,000  persons  for  each  resident  minister,  of  which 
thirteen  are  among  the  eighteen  counties  under  consideration 
and  three  among  the  bordering  counties.  Noble  County  has 
a  resident  minister  to  every  1,240  persons;  Gallia  to  every 
1,396;  Lawrence  to  every  1,450;  Pickaway  to  every  1,458; 
while  Hocking  has  only  one  to  1,693,  or  nearly  1,700  persons." 

Here,  "as  in  most  rural  sections,  an  absentee  ministry  is 
necessarily  ineffective."     As  we  read  in  explanation: 

"While  the  preaching  of  a  good  pastor  is  an  indispensable 
factor  in  the  individual  development  of  his  parishioners  and  in 
the  progress  of  community  life,  that  of  the  non-resident  is  by 
comparison  of  little  value.  It  is  shooting  in  the  air  without 
seeing  the  target,  like  the  fire  of  artillery  without  the  aid  of 
air  scouts.  There  is  no  greater  force  for  righteousness  in  a 
country  community  than  a  church  with  a  resident  minister,  well 
educated,  well  equipped,  wisely  selected,  whose  term  of  service 
is  not  too  short 

"The  right  kind  of  resident  minister  will  have  a  strong  and 
intelligent  desire  to  secure  opportunities  for  the  best  develop- 
ment of  his  children  and  to  create  a  favorable  environment  for 
them.  He  will,  therefore,  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  schools, 
in  the  establishing  of  libraries,  in  play  and  social  life,  in  keeping 
out  evil  influences  and  promoting  general  decency." 

Having  thus  diagnosed  the  ailment  from  which  the  rural 
church  is  suffering,  the  commission  then  proceeds  to  its  program 
for  cure.  The  ministry  must  be  better  educated,  and  more  care 
should  be  used  in  selecting  pastors  for  this  particular  kind  of 
work.  Church  and  minister  must  receive  more  support,  which, 
in  most  instances,  the  farmers  are  ready  to  give.  Circuits  must 
be  so  arranged  that  the  pastor  may  have  more  time  for  each 
church  and  congregation.  Parishes  must  be  made  more  com- 
pact, and  in  every  township  at  least  one  resident  minister  should 
be  established.  Cooperation  should  be  substituted  for  compe- 
tition, and  this  cooperation,  where  necessary,  should  take  the 
f omn  ©f  a  community  or  federated  church.     The  writers  say : 

"In  view  of  the  urgent  needs  of  the  rural  communities,  as  a 
rule,  those  methods  should  be  adopted  which  are  most  acceptable 
to  the  local  people  whose  interests  are  involved.  When  the  people 
of  a  community  come  to  desire  united  Christian  action  in  pro- 
moting community  welfare,  their  zeal  will  usually  be  strong 
enough  to  overcome  the  difficulties  in  the  way.  But  this  desir- 
able consummation  is  greatly  retarded  where  opposition  is  made 
by  the  denomination  or  its  officials.  Until  the  church  officials 
and  denominations  are  able  to  propose  some  other  practicable 
plan  for  the  readjustment  of  church  life  to  commimity  welfare, 
a  plan  which  can  be  carried  out,  the  demands  of  the  situation 
certainly  require  them  to  help  rather  than  hinder  the  movement 
for  the  formation  of  federated  churches.  In  any  event  they  will 
not  be  able  to  stop  it." 


TO   HELP  DISABLED   SOLDIERS 
"CARRY   ON" 

IN  ORDER  TO  ASSIST  THEM  through  the  lean  days  of 
their  vocational-training  period,  for  which  the  Government 
has  provided  only  from  sixty-five  to  eighty  dollars  a  month, 
a  new  organization  for  disabled  soldiers,  known  as  the  "Carry  On" 
Club,  has  been  founded  by  Mrs.  Wendell  Phillips,  an  expert  on 
physical  reconstruction  and  herself  wounded  by  shell  and  a  hos- 
pital patient  for  nine  months.  The  first  home  of  the  club  was 
at  Thirty-eighth  Street  and  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
where,  with  fifty  beds,  it  has  housed  880  men  since  last  April  and 
has  otherwise  assisted  nearly  two  thousand  men  to  regain  their 
footing  in  civil  life.  The  soldier  is  housed  at  a  price  compatible 
with  his  means,  and  the  attention  and  comforts  of  homelife  are 
afforded  him  during  the  trying  period  of  reconstruction.  For 
those  who  are  destitute  special  arrangements  are  made.  So  well 
has  the  new  organization  met  a  need  for  which  there  had  been 
no  other  preparation  that  the  work  has  been  recognized  by  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Training,  and  been  indorsed  by 
the  American  Legion.  Reqiiests  have  been  received  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  two  hundred  clubs  in  other  cities.  Mrs.  Phillips 
provided  funds  for  the  New  York  home  out  of  her  own  pocket. 
As  to  the  reception  of  the  new  club,  we  read  in  the  Boston 
Christian  Science  Monitor: 

"So  marked  has  been  the  success  of  the  first  'Carry  On'  Club 
for  disabled  soldiers,  opened  here  last  April,  that  the  Government 
has  asked  the  association  to  establish  two  hundred  similar  centers 
throughout  the  country.  The  club  provides  a  comfortable  home 
at  a  moderate  rate  for  soldiers  during  their  period  of  government 
vocational  training,  when  they  receive  only  from  sixty-five  to 
eighty  dollars  monthly  for  expenses.  For  ten  dollars  weekly,  in 
addition  to  providing  good  room  and  board  in  pleasant  surround- 
ings, the  club  makes  an  allowance  for  laundry,  clothes,  car-fare, 
and  sundries,  thus  leaving  a  margin  for  amusements  and  other 
expenses. 

"  The  association  notes  that  a  period  of  from  two  to  eight 
months  usually  elapses  after  a  man  has  been  discharged  from 
the  hospital  before  he  is  placed  in  training  under  the  Fed- 
eral Board  for  Vocational  Education,  and  begins  to  draw  full 
compensation.  During  this  time  he  is  often  in  need,  as  he  has 
only  the  usual  sixty  dollars  bonus  allowed  discharged  men,  and 
from  ten  to  thirty  dollars  monthly.  The  club  has  pro\'ided  for 
many  of  these  men  without  charge  until  they  received  their 
allowance.  The  club  has  an  average  deficit  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars per  man,  which  is  met  by  voluntary  contributions." 

The  New  York  Globe  notes  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  officers 
and  directors  of  the  "Carry  On"  Club  "to  make  sure  that  every 
one  of  the  230,000  ex-service  men  who  are  more  than  10  per  cent. 
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disabled  shall  be  given  a  fair  ohanec  to  eompelo  on  equal  terms 
with  normal  man,"  and  it  continues: 

"The  (^arry  On'  CMub  has  made  a  special  provision  to  accom- 
modate those  boys  who  have  not  yet  been  assigned  a  course  by 
the  Federal  Board  and  are  not.  therefore,  drawing  their  i)(>nsion 
from  the  Government.  They  have  sometimes  been  obliged  to 
wait  from  two  to  eight  months  after  their  return  for  this,  during 
which  time  the  maximum  allowed  them  by  the  Government  is 
not  more  than  thirty  dollars  a  month  or  less  than  ten  dollars. 
Naturally  they  are  often  in  desperate  need. 

"Many  of  the  boys  have  been  in  a  hospital  for  months  before 
their  return.  Many  of  them  are  weak  and  nervous.  '  It  is  neces- 
sary for  them  to  have  good  food  to  rebuild  their  l)odies.  no  cause 
for  worry,  and  cheerful  surroundings  to  rebuild  their  morale,'  is 
the  contention  of  ISIrs.  Phillips,  who  was  sent  to  France  y)y  the 
Government  as  an  expert  on  physical  reconstruction." 

A  ^\Titer  in  the  Xew  York  Sun  notts  that — 

"The  Government  allows  ex-service  men  who  are  more 
than  10  per  cent,  disabled  a  pension  of  between  sixty-five 
and  eighty  dollars  a  month.  Out  of  this  a  man  having  war-risk 
insurance  must  pay  eight  dollars  a  month,  an  average  of  four 
dollars  a  month  for  laundiy.  three  dollars  for  car-fare,  t.  n  dollars 
for  clothing,  doctor,  and  dental  bills;  two  dollars  for  stationery 
and  stamps,  and  five  dollars  for  books  not  provided  by  the  course. 
This  leaves  thirty-one  dollars  for  room  and  board  for  the  man 
getting  sixty-five  dollars  a  month,  and  forty-six  dollars  for  the 
man  getting  eighty  do.lars  a  mouth." 


FAMILY   GAINS   FROM   THE   WAR 

WAR  has  been  the  family's  most  ancient  enemj-. 
It  has  severed  father  and  son  and  sacrificed  both  to 
military  necessity.  It  has  tended  to  destroy  the 
marital  relation  bj-  relaxing  moral  restraints  on  the  soldier. 
Moral  blight  and  pH3'sical  disease  resulted;  children  were  born 
under  handicap  and  woman  was  degraded.  p]conomic  hard- 
ship and  industrial  trouble  have  always  followed  in  the  wake  of 
war,  anc'  a  heavier  hand  was  laid  on  those  who  were  already 
suffering  most.  But  into  the  world-war  just  ended  the  soldier 
was  sent  with  an  entirely  different  concept  as  to  the  rules  which 
should  govern  his  conduct.  Woman  went  with  him  into  the 
field,  or  remained  behind  for  the  task  he  had  left.  A  new  theory 
as  to  the  economic  position  of  woman  has  been  developed. 
Industrial  changes  have  taken  place.  All  these  have  affected 
the  family  type,  which  seems  not  only  not  to  have  been  dis- 
turbed, but  to  have  gained  as  a  result  of  the  great  test.  Prof. 
James  H.  Tufts,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  writing  in  The 
Inter  national  Journal  of  Ethics  and  in  The  Christian  Century, 
draws  some  interesting  conclusions.     He  writes: 

"Five  lines  of  influence  stand  out  conspicuously:  first,  the 
establishment  of  new  standards  of  public  health,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  health  of  children  and  to  social  disease; 
secondly,  the  establishment  of  national  prohibition;  thirdly, 
changes  in  standards  of  living,  including  wages,  hours,  and  hous- 
ing; fourthly,  the  greater  entrance-of  women  into  industry  and 
responsible  public  service;    fifthly,  the  drive  toward  equality." 

Far-reaching  in  its  effect  will  be  the  new  moral  attitude. 
The  old  tradition  "of  lax  military  morals  has  been  destroyed; 
the  experience  of  European  armies  as  to  the  reduction  of  fighting 
strength  by  immorality  broke  down  the  old  fabrication  and 
reenforced  the  argument  against  immorality.  On  this  Professor 
Tufts  writes: 

"The  vigorous  campaign  waged  in  this  country  and  in  France 
by  the  Commission  on  Training-Camp  Activities,  the  National 
War-Work  Council  of  the  ^'oung  Men's  Christian  Association, 
and  other  agencies,  has  in  the  opinion  of  military  authorities 
had  a  great  effect  upon  the  attitude  of  the  Army.  In  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Exn(-r,  it  has  i)roduced  the  cleanest  aririy  the  world  has 
ever  seen." 

Prohibition,  too,  has  its  most  important  bearing  on  home-life. 
I'rof<'ssor  Tufts  quotes  Floyd  D«'ll  as  writing  in  The  Liberator 
that  "women  hate  alcohol  not  so  much  because  their  husbands 


sometimes  come  home  drunk,  as  because  it  keeps  them  away 
from  home  successfully."  But  in  the  case  of  prohibition  it 
goes  without  saying  that  negative  and  repressive  action  will  not 
get  far  alone.  Professor  Tufts  sees  in  the  moving-picture  theaters 
the  greatest  single  agency  in  the  more  positive  direction,  as 
they  open  up  new  ways  of  enjoyment  in  which  the  whole  family 
can  share.  Fm-ther  amusement  should  be  pro\nded  and  social 
workers  and  i)ublie  agencies  should  press  vigorously  the  cam- 
paign for  parks  and  playgrounds  and  all  sorts  of  outdoor  and 
indoor  instruction  and  amusement. 

Attention  is  then  called  sharply  to  the  influence  war  has  had 
on  women  by  opening  up  to  them  new  avenues  to  industry, 
and  urges  that  if  it  means  that  more  women  are  to  be  childless, 
or  that  no  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  mothers  and  prospec- 
tive mothers  and  those  who  are  not  in  either  class,  the  result  is 
bound  to  be  bad.  A  suggested  line  of  attack  against  this  danger 
lies  in  providing  that  every  woman  shall  have  a  free  period  and 
suitable  care  for  the  birth  of  her  child  and  attention  after. 

The  influence  which  may  well  prove  the  greatest  of  all  is  the 
drive  of  the  war  toward  equality  of  the  sexes.  Effects  of  this 
new  pow-er  and  this  new  education  of  women  will  probably  be 
mixed  as  to  marriage  and  divorce.  But,  whatever  the  result,  the 
movement  toward  equality  can  not  be  blocked,  and  should  not 
be.     Equality  will  improve  cooperation,  and  we  read: 

"It  is  because  the  family  not  oidy  satisfies  passion,  but  sub- 
limates it;  b(>cause  it  not  only  involves  sacrifice,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  opens  up  new  fields  of  thought  fand  emotion,  action, 
and  living,  that  it  will  keep  its  place  in  genuine  democratic 
develo])ment.  For  democracy  means  cooperation,  and  the 
family  is  not  only  the  oldest,  but  in  many  ways  by  far  the  finest 
type  of  cooperation." 

Yet  of  all  the  gains  for  the  family  "the  greatest  is  the  hope 
and  the  deep  resolve  that  war  itself  shall  cease." 


MR.  ROPER  APPEALS  TO  THE  CLERGY 


T' 


*^*  ■  ^HE  MERE  ENACTMENT  of  the  National  Pro- 
hibition Law  does  not  assure  the  country  of  a  reign 
of  law  and  order,  the  sobriety  of  manhood,  and  the 
uplift  of  the  home;  onlj' by  its  enforcement  can  its  benefits  be 
realized,"  declares  Mr.  Daniel  C.  Roper,  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  who  asks  in  a  letter  to  the  clergymen  of  America  for 
their  earnest  and  persistent  support  in  creating  a  "right  pubUe 
spirit" — a  spirit  of  cooperation — toward  the  cause  of  law  and 
order.  Declaring  that  his  Department  will  enforce  the  "dry" 
law  and  the  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  Mr.  Roper  voices 
his  faith  in  the  "American  people  as  a  law-abiding  nation," 
and  continues: 

"The  National  Prohibition  Law^  is  now  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  period  of  controversy  has  passed.  We  are  not  now  con- 
cerned in  any  debate  as  to  whether  or  not  national  i)rohil)ition 
is  the  best  thing  for  th(>  country.  It  is  now  the  law  of  the  land. 
My  ai)peal  to  you,  therefore,  is  not  for'prohibition,  nor  for  revenue 
measures,  but  simply  for  the  creation  of  a  clear,  strong  public 
supi)ort  for  enforcement  of  the  law.  The  public  mind  must  1^ 
clarifi(!d,  misunderstanding  of  the  situation  swept  away,  and 
the  right  spirit  aroused. 

"Your  own  churcli  nietnb(>rs,  of  course,  will  give  imhesitating 
adherence  to  the  in'ohibilion  laws;  but  it  is  necessary  that 
they  do  more.  To  coordinate  and  give  force  and  direction  to 
their  individual  efforts  it  is  strongly  urged  that  a  committee  on 
law  enfonu'tnent  hv  ai)])ointe(l  to  receive  all  complaints  of 
violations  of  law  and  to  lodge  such  complaints,  together  with 
the  (>vid<'nce  obtained,  with  the  proper  authoriti(>s.  The  active 
sui)p()rt  of  such  a  committ(>(>  backed  by  tiie  inlluence  of  your 
members  will  be  a  v(>ry  gr(>at  help  to  local  olficers — Federal, 
State,  and  county— in  (enforcing  the  law.  Wherever  any  otficcr 
fails  in  his  duty,  i)ublic  sentiment  shovdd  secure  his  removal. 
Your  valiant  leaderslii])  and  your  ringing  challenge  to  the 
citizenshii)  and  the  moral  sense  of  your  church  nuMubers  will 
be  the  chief  inlluence  in  creating  the  right  public  spirit  in  your 
community." 
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iv^POK  PERFECTLY - 
li'^'OTO  15  MINUTES 

^^  CHICAOO 


Cook  Perfectly 
in  10  to  15  Minutes 

In  homes  where  Armour's  Oats  are  regularly  served, 
the  problem  of  preparing  a  quick,  economical,  nourish- 
ing breakfast  does  not  exist.  They  cook  while  the 
coffee  is  "bubbling."     Both  ready  at  the  same  time. 

ARMOUR'S  OATS 

Easy  to  Cook  and  Rich  in  Flavor 

Such  large  white  flakes!  Armour's  Oats  are  rolled  thin  to 
absorb  the  boiling  water  so  readily.  That  is  why  they  cook 
through  in  from  10  to  15  minutes. 

Worth-while  recipes  on  every  package  offer  suggestions  for  mak- 
ing appetizing  oat  muffins,  oat  cookies,  and  other  fine  oat  dishes. 

Order  Armour's  Oats  from  your  grocer. 

Manufactured  by 

Armour  Grain  Company,  Chicago 

Makers  of  Armour's  Guaranteed  Cereals,  Corn  Flakes, 
Pancake  Flour,  Macaroni,  Spaghetti  and  Noodles 


,  Youll 
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ARMOURS 
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RECONSTRUCTION -PROBLEMS 


"Natioi^s  in  Rebirth 


series  of  articles  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and 
especially  designed  for  School  Use 


] 


RUSINIA 


WHO  ARE  THE  UHRO  -  RUSINS  ?  —  An  impressive 
feature  in  the  record  of  Rusinia,  the  autonomous  state 
of  the  Uhro-Rusins  in  the  republic  of  Czecho-Slovakia, 
is  that  it  was  brought  into  existence  chiefly  through  efforts  of 
its  nationals  in  the  United  States  and  that  the  first  president 
of  its  directorate  is  an  American  lawyer,  Mr.  Gregory  Ignatius 
ZatkoAnch,  of  Pittsburg.  P»resident  Zatkovich  was  born  in 
1885  in  Rusinia  and  came  to  the  United  States  -«ath  his  parents 
at  four  years  of  age.  He  was  educated  primarily  in  the 
public  schools  of  Brooklyn,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 


WHAT  "UHRO"  AND  WHAT  "RUSIN"  MEAN— "Hora" 
(in  Great  Russian  or  Jugo-Slav  "Gora")  means  mountain. 
Uhor  (Ugor)  mountaineer. 

Rusin  means  the  same  as  Russ,  Russian,  Ruthenian. 

Uhro-Rusin  (Ugro-Rusin)  is  Russ,  Russian,  Ruthenian — 
mountaineer. 

In  his  own  language  the  Rusin,  and  all  the  Slavs,  give  Hun- 
gary the  name  of  Uhorsczina  (U-gor-schee-na) ,  which  means  a 
eomitry  surrounded  by  mountains.  Some  authors  are  calling 
the  Uhro-Rusins  by  the  name  Hungarian  Russians  or  Hungarian 
Ruthenians,   using  the  name  Hungary  instead  of  Uhorsczina. 
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KUSINIA,  AN  AUTONOMOUS  STATE   IN  THE   CZECHO-SLOVAK  REPUBLIC. 
Unghorod,  on  the  River  Ung,  is  the  capital  of  Rusinia,  and  its  first  President  is  Gregory  I.  Zatliovich,  a  lawyer  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


The  Uhro-Rusins  are  the  descendants  of  the  Red  Russians. 
A  branch  planted  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Karpathians  has 
grown  up  as  a  separate  tree.  As  a  Russian  nationality,  they 
belonged  to  the  original  Russia.  But  after  the  Magyars  occu- 
pied Hungary  and  made  the  Karpathians  the  boundary  of 
Hungary,  the  Uhro-Rusins  became  subjects  of  Hungary.  That 
was  in  the  twelfth  century. 

From  that  time  until  the  present  they  have  been  under  the 
rules  of  the  Magyars,  their  rights  and  privileges  varying  through 
the  centuries.  In  1808-69,  the  Hungarian  constitutions  guar- 
anteed them  certain  autonomous  rights,  which  rights,  however, 
were  nev(;r  granted. 

The  Uhro-iiusins  inhabited  fourteen  counties  of  Hungary. 
But  to-day  only  eight  whoh;  counties  and  part  of  two  other 
counties  are  classified  as  Uhro-Rusins,  which  are  tlie  following: 
Spis,  Saris,  Abauj,  Zemplin,  Ung,  Bcnig,  Maramaros,  and 
Ugoca,  and  a  portion  of  Gc^mcr  and  Borsod. 

Some  parts  of  tliese  counties  are  claimed  by  the  Slovaks 
and  some  by  the  Magyars.  This  question  was  considered  by  the 
Peace  Conference  at  Paris  and  the  boundaries  of  the  Uhro-Iiusiu 
state  are  establishc^d. 

The  Uhro-Rusin  state  is  approved  already  l)y  the  GoverniiKint 
of  the  UniUid  States  and  the  governments  of  the  Allies,  repre- 
sented at  the  Peace  Conference,  as  a  state  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Republic,  on  tli(!  basis  of  a  federation,  similar  to  the  United 
States  and  recognized  by  Germany  when  she  signed  the  Treaty 
of  Peace. 


This  was  right  while  these  Rusins  were  a  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Hungary,  but  now  that  the  Uhro-Rusins  are  an  autono- 
mous part  of  the  Czecho-Slovak-Rusin  Republic,  if  one  refers  to 
the  Uhro-Rusins  he  means  the  Rusin  mountaineers,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Karpathians. 

The  Uhro-Rusins  speak  a  language  very  similar  to — in  fact,  a 
dialect  of — the  Russian,  and  in  their  books  they  use  the  Cyrillic 
alphabet;  the  language  is  also  very  similar  to  the  Ukrainian, 
Slovak,  and  Bohemian.  They  are  almost  entirely  given  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  are  by  religion  Greek  Catholics  united 
with  Rome,  and,  owing  to  the  oppressive  tactics  of  th(>  Magyar 
leaders,  th(\v  are  in  the  main  illiterate  and,  unfortunat(>ly, 
possess  no  literature  of  any  note. 

That  they  found  their  way  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  world-war 
and  are  to-day  liberated  in  an  autonomous  state  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Re{)ublic  is  du<^  to  American  Uliro-Rusins,  whose  Amer- 
ican National  ('ouncil  started,  continued,  and  is  still  (-onducting 
for  th(i  Ixsnefit  of  their  fellow  nationals  in  the  old  country  a 
j)olitical  i)oli(^y  which  has  received  (lie  praise  of  all  the  Allied 
(iovernm(uits  and  the  approval  of  the  Peace  Conference. 

Tlie  Uliro-Rusins  are  tlu^  only  i)eople  of  the  ('zecho-Slovak 
Rei)ublic  wlio  have  sufi'ered  directly  by  the  war,  for,  as  we  know, 
the  Russians  twice  took  the  Karpathian  Mountains,  and  twice 
tlu!  Austro-G(Tman-Il ungarian  armi(!S  passed  through  the  Uhro- 
Rusin  villages.  What  was  left  by  the  war-machine,  the  Gennan- 
1 1  ungarian  KuUur  destroy(>(l,  on  account  of  1  lu;  evident  sympathy 

{Continued  on  paye  100) 
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Is  this  Your  attic? 


^"T^HINK  twice  before  you 
•*•   say  that  that  furniture  in 
the  attic  is  worn  out.     It  may 
only'  look  worn  out. 

Remember  that  once  it  had 
a  fine  coat  of  surface  protec- 
tion. Many  a  good  piece  of 
furniture  has  been  discarded 
when  the  protective  finish  be- 
came shabby  but  before  the 
actual  surface  suffered  real 
damage. 

If  the  surface  is  really  good 
it  can  be  made  to  look  as  good 
as  ever.  Look  your  attic 
treasures  over  carefully.  Save 
them  for  years  and  years  of 
further  service  with  coats  of 
surface  protection.  This  is  a 
good  example  of  how  true  the 
expression  is — "save  the  sur- 
face and  you  save  all."  For 
trifling  expense  you  can  have 


what  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, new  furniture  for  old. 

But  best  of  all  keep  the 
surfaces  of  the  furniture  you 
now  have  in  use  in  perfect 
condition  and  prevent  its 
being  discarded.  Keep  the 
woodwork  intact.  Keep  the 
floors  sound  and  perfect. 
Keep  the  house  free  from 
decay  on  the  outside.  Keep 
metal  parts  from  rust. 

All  deterioration  starts  at 
the  surface.  Paint  and  var- 
nish keep  attacks  from  the 
surface.  Unless  the  surface 
is  broken  through  damage 
cannot  take  place.  Save  the 
surface  and  you  save  all. 

c 

Send  tor  our  booklet  on  the  important  subject  of 
preserving  property  through  surface  protection. 
In  both  illustration  and  text  it  is  worthy  of  your 
most  careful  study.  Address:  Save  the  Surface 
Campaign,  Room  6  3  2, The  Bourse,  Philadelphia. 


Let  the  weather  be  what  it  will, 
it  has  no  terrors  for  steel  sash 
that  is  kept  well  painted.  This 
is  too  excellent  a  building  ma- 
terial to  install  and  leave  un- 
protected. Surface  protection 
will  preserve  it. 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT 

IS  issued  by  the  Save  the  Surface  Committee,  representing  the 
Paint,  Varnish  and  Allied  Interests,  whose  products,  taken  as  a 
whole,  serve  the  primary  purposes  of  preserving,  protecting  and 
beautify ing  the  innumerable  products  of  the  lumber,  metal, 
cement   and    manufacturing   industries,   and   their   divisions. 


Everbody  walks  and  some  door- 
steps look  as  if  everybody  walked 
there.  Paint  your  door-steps 
for  protection  as  well  as  for 
looks.  Keep  a  coat  of  surface 
protection  spread  on  them  to 
take  the  rough  service.  Save 
the  surface. 


'SAVE    THE    SURFACE^AND    YOU    SAVE -ALL"- ^^W"  ?^  T^ir^t/^ 


SURFACES 


: PLASTER 
SURFACES 


'"   "P**^J'cONCREt'e -•^"'''^'        MANUFACTURED        \\ 
j;_  ^  I     SURFACES   ;^7    -I    PRODUCTS  SURFACES    |[. 


METAL 
SURFACES 


-    BKICK     ■■- 
SURFACES 
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Essex  Sets  World^s  Long 
Distance  Endurance  Mark 

3,037  Miles  in  50  Hours 
Proved    Its    Reliability 


In  its  official  test  of  50  hours  to  prove 
endurance,  Essex  has  estabHshed  its  claim  as 
the  dominant  new  type  light  car.  Who  ever 
before  regarded  a  car  of  its  type  in  the  light 
of  such  proved  performance  and  endurance? 
Only  specially  built  racers  and  a  few  of  the 
larger,  costlier  cars  have  been  considered 
capable  of  such  a  test.  Surely  light  weight 
cars  have  not  been  associated  with  such  re- 
liability as  Essex  has  shown. 

Proves  Essex  Economy 

This  test  gives  to  Essex  proof  of  the  great- 
est factor  in  motor  car  economy.  Light 
cars  are  notable  principally  for  their  economy 
in  saving  of  gasoline,  oil  and  tires.  These 
qualities  Essex  has  revealed  from  the  first. 
But  real  economy  must  also  include  freedom 
from  repairs  and  mechanical  attention — all 
costly  items. 

So  what  greater  proof  of  Essex  economy 
could  be  asked  than  its  new  world  endurance 
mark. 

S,869  Miles  in  94  Hours 
22  Minutes  Driving  Time 

These  tests  were  not  made  to  establish 
speed  records.  Two  trials  were  made  be- 
fore the  50-hour  run  was  completed.  So,  in 
all,  the  Essex  went  5,869  miles  in  94  hours 
22  minutes  driving  time,  averaging  more 
than  a  mile  a  minute.  Sleet  stopped  one 
after  27  hours  58  minutes  and  1,790  miles. 
Snow  halted  a  second,  three  days  later,  after 
16  hours   25   minutes  and   1,042   miles.    The 


third,  begun  the  next  day,  went  the  full 
50  hours.  These  tests  were  made  under 
American  Automobile  Association  observation 
on  the  Cincinnati  Speedway. 

Think  what  they  mean.  The  average  car 
is  driven  little  more  than  5,000  miles  in  a 
season.  The  average  driving  speed  is  prob- 
ably 25  miles  an  hour.  The  Essex  went 
more  than  a  mile  a  minute  for  5,869  miles. 

You  might  expect  that  a  car  of  its  weight 
would  require  frequent  mechanical  attention. 
But  there  was  no  need  for  that  in  the  Essex. 

Doesn  Y  It  Settle  the 
Light  Car  Question? 

Essex  now  adds  to  its  light  car  qualities  the 
advantage  of  endurance  and  reliability.  It 
brings  costly  car  distinction,  beauty  and 
fineness  to  the  light  weight,  moderate  price 
class.  Essex  cars  appeal  to  pride,  and  that  is 
why  owners  speak  of  them  as  they  do. 

Individual  owners  would  never  ask  as 
much  of  a  car  as  did  this  50-hour  test. 

It  showed  how  much  more  could  be  ex- 
pected of  an  Essex  than  any  one  would 
demand  of  it. 

Every  Essex  delivered  has  resulted  in  an 
increased  demand.  Sales  passed  $35,000,000 
in  11  months — a  new  record. 

This  latest  proof  will  decide  thousands 
who  have  only  waited  for  just  such  evidence 
that  Essex  would  stand  up.  All  buyers  can- 
not possibly  be  served.  Now  is  the  time  to 
make  your  reservation. 
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WORLD-WIDE  •  TRADE  -  FACTS 


I 


THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  1919 

(The  Boston  News  Bureau) 

What  the  past  twelvemonth  has  contributed,  under  varied 
and  unexampled  conditions,  to  our  national  productive  record 
is  suggested  in  the  following  figures  (including  a  few  estimates 
based  on  results  close  to  December  31): 


TRANSPORTATION 

1919  1918 

R   R   gross  earn $5,195,000,000  $4,900,759,309 

R.  R.  net  earn 782,000,000  905,794,715 

Autos  prod 1,600,000  1,1.53,638 

Autos  reg.  U.  S 7,602,000  6,225,192 

♦Shipbuilding  U.  S..  4,050,000  2,721,281 
♦Gross  tons. 

CLEARINGS,    TRADING,  AND    FINANCING 

*U.  S.  bk.  clearings  .  $416,439,000  .'¥332,350,688 

*N.  Y.  bk.  clearings.  235,802,634  178, .533, 248 

♦Boston  bk.  clrgs ..  .  17,902,682  15,637,209 

20  TVS.  av.  high 91.13  92.91 

20  rys.  av.  low 75 ,  33  73  .  38 

20  r\-s.  Dec.  31 73.30  84.32 

20indus.  high 119.62  84.39 

20  indus.  low 79.15  77.21 

20ind.  Dec.  31 107.23  82.20 

20  coppers  high 52 .  49  46 .  64 

20  coppers  low 36 .  74  38 .  44 

20cop.  Dec.  31 41.71  38.96 

40  bonds  av.  high. . .  86 .  53  88 . 51 

40  bonds  av.  low 78.39  81,94 

N.  Y.  stk.  sales  shs..  819,.337,000  144,118.469 

MiUion  sh.  days 159  19 

tN.  Y.  bds.  sold $3,712,983,000  .«2.062, 827,000 

Lib.  bd.  sales 2,658,400,000  1,407,9.52, .500 

Lib.  bd.  av.  high 97 .  90  99 .  25 

Lib.  bd.  av.  low 94 .  29  93  .  09 

Boston  stocks 9,035,335  3,849,979 

Bo.ston  bonds 29,612,100  18,322,700 

tN.  Y.  listings 1,340,000,000  .539,6.59,347 

Incorp  East 12.450,000.000  2,399,749,600 

Munic.  bd.  sales 851,000,000  287,564,382 

New  securities 3,040,000,000  1,344,810,100 

Failures,  no 6,390  9,982 

FaUures,  liab $113,000,000  $163,019,979 

*000  omitted.     tExclusive  Liberty  bonds. 

MONEY   AND    BANKING 

IMoney  in  circ $6,020,000,000  $5,951,368,126 

Per  cap.  circ 56  .  05  55 .  76 

No.  nat.  blks 7,838  7,758 

Nat.  bk.  deps $12,720,000,000  $10,8.52,000,000 

Nat.  bk.  loans 11,280,000,000  9,918,294,000 

N.  Y.  call  money ...  7Ca  8  M  %  6@6 1  i  % 

Time  money *15'7  ^^i(p  5H ',' 

Fed.  Res.  notes $3,057,432,000  .1i;2.685,244,000 

F.  R.  gold  res 2,078,536,000  2,090,274,000 

F.  R.  redis 2,194,878,000  1,702,938,000 

F.  R.  biUs  bot 585,212,000  303,673,000 

Fed.  Res.  ratio 44 . 8  50. 6 

tNafl  income $73,600,000  $74,300,000 

TNafl  debt 26,020,000  21,075,931 

Credits  to  Allies 9,647,834,649  8,585, .523.702 

Demand'  sterling ....  3 .  75 '  2  4 .  7580 

Franc 9 .  17c  18 .  33c 

Lira 7.52  15.72 

Par  of  sterling  $4.8665;  franc  and  lira  19.3c. 

♦Renewal;  high  25%.     tOOO  omitted. 

COMMERCE   AND    IMMIGRATION 


Mdse  exp.  U.  S $7,890,000,000 

Mdse  imp.  U.  S..-.  .  .  3,980.000,000 

Exc.  md.se.  exp 3,910.000.000 

Gold  exports 380,000,000 

Gold  imports 70,000.000 

E.XC.  gold  imp *310,000,000 

U.  S.  immigration. .  .  249,000 

Emigration 258,000 

Population 107,600,000 

♦Excess  exports. 


$6,149,087,545 

3,031,212,710 

3,117,874,835 

41,069,818 

62,042,748 

20,972,960 

110,618 

109,253 

106,050,000 


Gold  prod.  F.  S .  .  , 
Gold  stock  U.  S.  .  . 

AVorld  gold 

Transv.,  oz 

Silver  U.  S.,  oz.  .  .  . 

Price  silver 

♦U.  S.  cop.  prod. .  . 

Price  copper 

Spelter,  St.  L 

♦Refinery  output. 

Iron  prod.,  tons.  .  .  , 

Lake  ore,  tons 

Pig  iron,  price 

Steel  ingots,  tons .  . 
Steel  rails,  tons. .  .  . 
Steel  bil.,  price.  . .  . 

*U.  S.  Steel  net 

I'.  S.  steel  gross. .  . 
Steel  unfll  tons .... 

♦Before  taxes. 

Antlir.  .ship,  tons . . . , 

Bituni.,  tons 

Wool  prod.,  lbs 

Petroleum,  bbls 


MINERALS 

$59,500,000 

2,790,000,000 

355,000,000 

8,380,000 

170,000,000 

131c 

2,460,000,000 

18  54®  19c 

8.90 


.$68,646,700 

.$3,165,226,222 

380.924,700 

8,240,659 

197,394,900 

101  3sc 

2,432,000,000 

23 }  ic 

8.21 


IRON  AND  STEEL 


30,400,000 

47,177,:395 

$37 . 40 

30,100,000 

1.970,000 

$48 . 00 

$132,000,000 

1,310,000,000 

7,530,000 


.39,051,991 

61,1,56,963 

$36 . 60 

44,462,432 

2,. 540, 892 

$43 .  ,50 

$199,3.50,680 

1,944,312,163 

7,379,152 


STAPLE  COMMODITIES 


1917 

$4,036,866,565 

1,190,566,335 

1,368,949 

5,072,629 

1,034,000 


$306 

177 

12 


185 

$1,0.56 
t285 


17 

3,108 

4,617 

451 

1,529 

$182 


,940,364 

,404,965 

663,248 

105 . 76 

70.75 

79.73 

99.18 

65.95 

74.38 

60.03 

37.84 

43.63 

96.25 

82.19 

628,948 

38 

,543,2.50 

,894,000 

99.26 

97 .  23 

,090,982 

,.543,2.50 

,1.38,895 

,893,100 

,278,762 

,970,200 

13,8.55 

,441,371 


65,500,000 
451,773,000 
308,4.59,000 
376,500,000 


76,649,918 
579,.386,000 
298,870,000 
355,927,716 


$4,965,878,604 

48.76 

7,657 

$10,734,677,000 

9,390,836,000 

4i2@6% 

5-2^6% 

$1,246,488,000 

1,671,133,000 

680,706,000 

275,366,000 

61.8 

$68,800,000 

7,357,377 

4,236,400,000 

4.75.18 

17 . 4.3c 

11.88 


|!6,233,512„597 

2,9.52,467,9.55 

3,281,044,642 

371,883,884 

.552,4.54,374 

180,570,490 

1.52,960 

64,823 

104,444,000 


.$83,7.50,700 

3,042,520,580 

419,422,100 

9,022,263 

174.187,800 

86  Jsc 

2,428,000,000 

22>..@23c 

7.95 


38,621,216 

62,498,901 

$37 . 25 

45,060,607 

2,944,161 

.$47 .  50 

$295,292,180 

1,683,962,552 

9,381,718 


77,133,.305 
.551,790,563 
281,892,000 
335,360.000 


THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF   1919 CONTINUED 

Gasoline,  gals 3,950,000,000  3,570,312  963 

Pa.  crude,  bbl $.5 .00  $4  .  00 

World  sugar,  tons...  16,320,654  17,131609 

Cuban  sugar,  tons. . .  3,971,776  3,446  083 

Am.  sug.  cons 3,980,000  3,495,606 

Sugar,  lb ^9.000  9 .  00c 

♦Government  basis. 

AGRICULTURAL 

U.  S.  wheat,  bu 940,987,000  921,438  000 

Canada  wheat 196,361,000  189,075,000 

World  wheat 3, .392,000,000  3,527,000,000 

U.  S.  corn,  bu 2,917,4.50,000  2, .502, 665,000 

Oats,  bu 1,248,310,000  1,538,124,000 

Beef,  lb.s 7,500,000,000  8,465,000,000 

Pork,  lbs 12,868,000,000  11,248,000,000 

Farm  prods $23,873,000,000  $21,386,000  000 

Cotton,  bales 11,030,000  12,040  532 

Spot  cotton 39 .  25c  32 .  60c 


2,850,546,423 
.$3 .  75 
5,836.698 
,023,720 
5,683,599 
7..35C 


16, 
3,1 
3, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Bradstreet  index . . . 
Wholesale  pricesf.  . 
Fire  loss  U.  S.-Caii. 

Bldg.  279  cits 

Strikes  U.  S 

tDept.  Labor 


19.8700 

222 

"$24(i,000,000 

1,272,000,000 

3,270 


18.5348 

207 

.$317,014,385 

490,-333,532 

3,181 


636,655,000 

233,742,800 

3,431,2.55,000 

3,065,233,000 

1,-592,740,000 

7,384,007,000 

8,450,148,000 

$19,331,000,000 

11,.302,375 

31,85c 


17.9436 

183 

$267,560,640 

815,828,218 

4.223 


OIL  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES 

{The  Wall  Street  Journal) 

The  following  table  compares  estimated  production,  domestic 
consumption,  exports  and  imports  of  crude  and  refined  oils 
(based  on  figures  of  Geological  Survey  for  nine  months)  with 
those  for  1918;  also  stocks  as  of  September  30,  1919,  with 
stocks  as  of  December  31,  1918  (in  barrels  of  forty-two  gallons 
each) : 

. Production .         . Consumption » 


Esliinated 

1919  1918 

Crude  oil 375,716,400  3.55,000,000 

Fuel  oil 209,483,667  174,300,000 

Gasoline 92,700,735  85,000,000 

Kerosene 53,022,902  43,400,000 

Lubricating  oil 19,685,667  20,000,000 

■ Stocks . 


Domestic 

Estimated 

1919 

417,516,108 

175,480,567 

81,435,515 

32,337,783 

12,369,414 


1918 

396,000,000 

174,168,841 

88,392,479 

44,855,266 

19,748,331 


-Exports- 


Estimated 

Sept.  30,  '19  Dec.  ,31,  '18  1919  1918 

Crude  oil 137,131,000  128,311,000  4,424,712  4,900,691 

Fuel  oil 20,.527,0.33  13,890,661  27,554,432  28,075,905 

Ga.soline 8,836,319  6,423,160  8,922,413  10,239, .508 

Kerosene 7.424,834  10,395,926  23,809,523  8,751,307 

Lubricating  oil 3,784,930  3,510,132  6,677,729  4,6.52,481 

Total  exports 71,388,809        56,619,892 

—Imports  (Crude  Oil)—,' 
Estimated 

1919  1918 

From  IMexico 52,034,604  37,703,084 

From  other  countries 83,904  32,556 

Total  imports 52,118,508         37,735,640 

The  advance  in  price  of  crude  oil  more  than  anything  else 
shows  tile  expansion  and  strength  of  the  oil  industry.  During 
1919  Pennsylvania  crude  advanced  from  $4  to  $5  a  barrel,  and 
midcoutinent  crude  from  $2.2.5  to  .12.75  a  barrel  with  corre- 
sponding advances  in  other  grades  throughout  the  country. 


COMMERCIAL  FAILURES 

With  fewer  commercial  failures  than  in  any  year  back  to  1881, 
when  the  total  number  of  firms  in  business  was  less  than  half  of 
what  it  is  at  present,  the  1919  in-solvency  statement  contributes 
largely  to  an  annual  statistical  exhibit  that  has  had  no  precedent. 
Preliminary  returns  to  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.  disclose  onlj^  6,445 
defaults  for  the  year  just  ended,  exclusive  of  banking  suspen- 
sions and  personal  bankruptcies,  and  $112,790,037  of  liabilities, 
as  against  9,982  reverses  for  $163,019,979  in  1918,  when  the 
showing  was  considered  remarkably  favorable.  Without  excep- 
tion, failures  in  each  quarter  of  1919,  both  in  number  and  in- 
debtedness, fell  materially  below  those  of  1918,  altho  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  past  j^ear  a  tendency  toward  increase  was  witnessed. 

FAILURES  BY  QUARTERS  FOR  TWO  YEARS 

. 1919 .  , 1918 . 

No.  Liabilities  No.  Liabilities 

1st     quarter 1,904  $35,821,052  3, .300  $49,780,300 

2d      quarter 1,559  32,889,834  2,589            38,013,262 

.3d      quarter 1,.393  20,2.30,722  2,180           35,181,462 

4th     quarter 1,589  23,848,429  1,913            40,044,9.55 

Year 6,445       $112,790,037         9,982       $163,019,979 
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HAS   HE   FORGOTTEN? 

The  world,  at  least,  still  remembers  some  of   the  decfls  clone  by  command  of  this  man,  whose 

person    is    now    demanded    by    the    Allies    so    tliat    he    may    stand    at    the    bar    of 

judgment,  in  the  case  of  William   IIohenzoMern   versus  Civilization. 


AMERICAN  JURISTS   SENTENCE   THE   KAISER 


WHAT  PENALTY  SHALL  BE  PAID  by  William 
Hohenzollern,  ex-War  Lord  of  Germany?  What  is  the 
proper  measure  of  this  one  man's  responsibility  for 
the  innumerable  ruined  homes,  the  thirteen  million  slaughtered 
human  beings,  the  forty  million  mutilated  and  tortured  in  the 
world's  greatest  and  cruelest  war?  With  the  problem  of  Hol- 
land's final  action  on  the  Allied  demand  for  the  Kaiser's  person 
uppermost  in  the  public  prints,  these  questions  are  of  first  im- 
portance, just  now,  in  France  and  England,  and  possibly  in 
America  as  well.  Even  tho  we  have  been  accused  of  being  but 
lukewarm  in  the  matter,  largely 
because  of  our  distance  from  the 
Great  War's  horrors,  our  own 
country's  attitude  must  affect 
the  trial's  result,  perhaps  even 
determine  whether  or  not  there 
shall  be  any  trial.  Not  only,  by 
the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty, 
must  one  of  the  five  judges  of 
the  trial  tribunal  be  supplied  by 
America,  but  Holland  is  reported 
to  be  awaiting  some  sign  of 
American  feeling  before  definitely 
deciding  what  to  do  with  the 
fugitive  from  international  justice 
whom  she  is  now  harboring.     The 

whole  position  of  the  Allies  is  weakened  by  the  very  doubtful 
attitude  of  America  in  the  matter  of  Wilhelm's  responsibility. 

The  Literary  Dkjest  is,  fortunately,  able  to  present  here- 
with the  attitude  of  an  admittedly  authoritative  section  of 
American  public  opinion.  Some  time  ago  The  Digest  prepared 
and  forwarded  to  the  Justices  of  the  State  Supreme  Courts,  to 
District,  County,  and  Circuit  Judges,  and  to  the  heads  of  the 
legal  departments  of  our  universities  a  brief  questionnaire. 
Justices  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  were  omitted  be- 
cause of  the  likelihood  that  one  of  their  number  might  be  chosen 
to  represent  America  on  the  trial  tribunal.  If  William  Hohen- 
zollern is  found  guilty.  The  Digest  asked,  both  of  conspicuous 
responsibility  for  the  war  and  of  authorizing  military  violations 
of  international  law,  what  penalty  should  be  imposed  upon  him? 
Three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  replies  have  been  received, 
covering  every  section  of  the  country  and  representing  a  diver- 
sity of  opinion  in  which  the  verdict  of  exile  and  of  capital  pun- 
ishment predominate.  Most  of  these  jurists  accept  it  as  a  moral, 
if  not  a  legal,  certainty  that  the  guilt  of  the  Kaiser  is  already 
circumstantially  established  in  the  opinion  of  civilized  mankind. 
Especially  noticeable,  in  view  of  the  circumstance  that  these 
replies  come  from  men  highly  trained  in  legal  procedure  and  not 
from  laymen,_is  the  fact  that  only  a  negligible  number — 18  of  the 
328,  to  be  exact — hold  with  Secretary  Lansing  that  there  is  no 
adequate  body  of  laws  under  which  a  man  may  be  tried  for 
acts  such  as  those  attributed  to  the  German  Emperor.  The 
verdict  of  these  representative  American  jurists  would  seem  to 
be  that  justice  will  not  have  been  satisfied  until  William  II. 
stands  in  judgment  before  a  tribunal  composed,  if  not  of  his 
peers — who  might  be  hard  to  find — at  least  of  men  capable  of 
interpreting  and  carrying  out  the  enlightened  opinion  of  mankind 
in  the  matter  of  William  II.  vs.  Civilization. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Digest's  questionnaire  was  sent 
out  and  the  replies  were  written  at  a  time  when  interest  in  the 
Kaiser,  and  in  the  matter  of  his  trial  as  provided  by  the  Peace 
Treaty,  was  submerged  by  many  graver  questions,  among  which 
was  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Treaty  would  receive  Amer- 


THE   VERDICT  OF  328  AMERICAN 

JURISTS   IN  THE   CASE 

OF 

WILLIAM    HOHENZOLLERN 

For  Exile      ..... 

137 

For  Capital  Punishment 

106 

For  Imprisonment 

51 

For  Other  Penalties 

7 

Against  Any  Trial 

ft 

27 

lea's  signature.  For  more  than  a  year  the  self-exiled  Emperor 
had  profited  by  the  law's  delay,  not  only  to  withdraw  himself 
from  the  public  eye,  but  to  present  himself  as  a  changed  char- 
acter to  so  much  of  the  world  as  insisted  on  keeping  him  in  view. 
It  had  been  argued,  by  himself,  by  his  former  subordinates  in 
making  war  and  intrigue,  and  by  numerous  German  journalists, 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  his  responsibility  for  German  misdeeds 
was  slight,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  now  a  much- 
improved  man.  Recent  photographs,  some  of  which  are  repro- 
duced herewith,  bear  testimony  to  a  striking  outward  change. 

The  former  warlike  mustache  is 
tamed  and  trimmed.  He  has 
grown  a  beard.  "The  militarily 
short-cropped  hair  has  been  al- 
lowed to  grow  to  a  length  befitting 
a  peaceful  country  gentleman.  The 
gorgeous  uniforms  have  been  re- 
placed by  the  decidedly  pacific 
garments  of  civil  life.  Not  long 
since,  while  rumors  of  an  in- 
trigue to  restore  him  to  his 
throne  somewhat  disturbed  several 
national  capitals,  he  assumed 
formal  possession  of  "The  House 
of  Doom,"  at  Doom,  Holland, 
purchased  some  time  before. 
A  Berlin  report  stated  that  he  at  once  raised  the  salary  of  the 
gardener  forty  cents  per  week.  The  Kaiser,  the  dispatch  con- 
cluded, "will  not  actually  take  up  his  residence  there  until  early 
in  1920." 

Berlin,  it  appears  from  this  report,  may  be  reckoning  once 
more  without  London  and  Paris,  not  to  mention  Washington. 
Speaking  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion from  the  floor,  Mr.  Andrew  Bonar  Law  had  declared,  less  than 
a  month  previously,  that  all  arrangements  were  then  completed 
for  the  extradition  and  trial  of  the  Kaiser  as  soon  as  the  Peace 
Treaty  had  been  signed.  The  trial,  he  stated  on  the  authority 
of  the  British  Government,  would  certainly  take  place.  At  about 
the  same  time,  this  significant  statement  appeared  in  Premier 
Clemenceau's  newspaper,  L' Homme  Libre,  of  Paris:  "Until  the 
former  German  Kaiser  has  been  brought  to  judgment,  the  war 
can  not  be  considered  finished  for  France."  The  Treaty  to 
which  both  of  these  Powers  have  put  their  signatures  contains 
the  following  plain  provisions: 

PART  IV 

PENALTIES 

Article  227 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  publicly  arraign  William  II. 
of  Hohenzollern,  formerly  German  Emperor,  for  a  supreme  of- 
fense against  international  morality  and  the  sanctity  of  treaties. 

A  special  tribunal  will  be  constituted  to  try  the  accused, 
thereby  assuring  him  the  guaranties  essential  to  the  right  of 
defense.  It  will  be  composed  of  five  judges,  one  appointed  by 
each  of  the  following  Powers:  namely,  the  United  States  of 
America,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan. 

In  its  decision  the  tribunal  will  be  guided  by  the  highest  mo- 
tives of  international  policy,  with  a  view  to  vindicating  the  solemn 
obligations  of  international  undertakings  and  the  validity  of 
international  morality.  It  will  be  its  duty  to  fix  the  punishment 
which  it  considers  should  be  imposed. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  will  address  a  request  to 
the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  surrender  to  them 
of  the  ex-Emperor  in  order  that  he  may  be  put  on  trial. 
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Copyriflited  hy  tli.-  New  Vcik  Tilllps  Wide-W/.ild  I'lL.toi 

THE    EX-KAISER    IN    AN    UNGUARDED    MOMENT. 

From  a  photograph  secured,  together  with  the  companion  picture  on 

this  page,  by  an  enterprising  Dutchman,  who  liid  himself  in  a  load 

of  hay  and  snapt  the  Amerongen  recluse  over  the  garden-wall 


Copyri^iited  by  the  New  "idik  limes  Wide  \\uild  I'hot/>s. 

A    SADDER    AND    WISER    KAISER. 

The  man  now  tmdergoing  virtual  exile  in  Holland  is,  physically  and 

sartorially   at   least,  much    different  from  the  erstwhile  war-lord  of 

the  German  Empire,  who  plotted  to  be  master  of  Europe. 


CAN  THE  KAISER  LEGALLY  BE  TRIED? 

Of  the  eighteen  jurists  who  express  the  opinion  that  there 
exists  no  body  of  laws  under  which  the  Kaiser  may  be  brought 
to  trial,  Prof.  Ernst  Freund,  of  the  Law  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  is  among  those  most  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
idea.  The  Kaiser  should  be  "drawn,  hanged,  and  quartered," 
he  writes,  somewhat  altering  the  customary  order  of  procedure 
in  such  executions.  "The  head  to  be  exhibited  in  principal 
cities  of  AUied  and  associated  nations."  The  ironical  applica- 
tion of  all  this  to  the  legality  of  the  Kaiser's  trial  comes  out  in 
Professor  Freund's  concluding  remark:  "Since  the  proceedings 
will  violate  every  other  principle  of  American  constitutioiis, 
why  not  also  that  forbidding  cruel  and  unusual  puni.shment? " 

The  dean  of  the  law  school  of  one  of  our  largest  universities, 
who  asks  that  his  reply  be  considered  confidential,  writes  in 
general  corroboration  of  Professor  Freund's  view:  "I  feel  that 
among  the  finest  fruits  of  civilization,  on  its  juristic  side,  are 
the  concepts  that  a  man  shall  not  be  tried  for  acts  that  when 
done  were  not  recognized  as  crimes;  of  which  no  tribunal  has 
cognizance;  for  which  no  penalty  was  prescribed;  I,  therefore, 
think  that  the  ex-Kaiser  should  not  be  tried  for  'responsibility 
for  the  war  and  authorizing  militarj'  violations  of  international 
law.'"  "It  is  impossible  so  to  constitute  a  tribunal  for  the  trial 
of  this  man  as  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  world,"  in  the  opinion 
of  Prof.  Henry  M.  Bates,  Dean  and  Prof(>ssor  of  Constitutional 
Law  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  "Where  is  the  authority 
for  trying  him  outside  of  his  own  government?"  asks  Willard 
W.  Miles,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont. 
"His  country  can  be  i)unished  and  they  can  punish  him,  but 
can  any  other  Power  do  it?  By  force,  yes;  but  how  by  law?" 
"I  know  of  no  provision  of  int(!rnational  law  which  declares  it 
is  a  crime  for  the  head  of  a  government  to  bring  an  unjust  war 
and  provides  punishment  for  such  conduct,"  declares  .J.  Hugo 
Grimm,  Judge  of  the  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Mis.souri.  In 
the  opini(jns  given  by  the  other  jurists  wlio  do  not  bc^licvc  the 
trial  legally  possibles,  the  objections  given  in  the  rei)lies  quoted 
above  are  rejxiated  without  imjjortant  variations. 

There  was  no  reference  in  lh(!  Diokht  questionnaire  to  the 
legality  or  illegality  of  the  proposed  t.rial,  but  the  question  s(>ems 
to  have  been  in  the  legal  atmosphere  of  tlie  eoimlry,  for  .several 
jurists,  in  filling  out  their  replies,  have  volunteered  justifications 


founded  on  legal  procedure  and  precedent.  ' '  There  is  no  divinity 
that  doth  hedge  a  king.  Those  who  have  such  awful  responsi- 
bility in  government  as  the  ex-Kaiser  had  must  learn  that  they 
are  answerable  for  deliberate  misuse  of  such  power,  and  the 
punishment,  to  be  a  punishment  at  all,  must  fit  the  crime," 
argues  Judge  A.  G.  Burr,  of  the  District  Court  of  North  Dakota. 
"Where  the  crime  has  been  committed,  an  extraordinary  tribimal 
can  be  created  if  needed."  Against  those  who  hold  that  the 
Kaiser's  acts  were  not  considered  crimes  Avhen  committed,  and, 
therefore,  can  only  be  reached  by  a  posteriori  laws,  he  argues 
that  "murder,  and  the  other  crimes  involved,  are  crimes  every- 
where. Kings,  emperors,  and  presidents  are  not  a  separate 
class;  they  are  common  men.  It  (the  trial  of  the  Kaiser)  would 
not  be  a  travesty  on  justice,  it  would  be  a  solemn,  supi'eme 
assertion  of  law,  bespeaking  the  solidarity  of  the  human  race,  the 
unity  of  the  conception  of  justice,  and  the  deliberate  declaration 
that  anarchists  in  high  places  are  the  common  enemy  of  mankind." 
Other  jurists  bear  similar  uninvited  but  most  jx-rlinent  testi- 
mony. "We  should  lend  our  influence  to  make  sure  the  Kaiser 
is  tried,"  declares  Judge  A.  H.  Rend,  of  the  Sixteenth  Wisconsin 
Circuit.  "Kings  who  invoke  war  for  gain,  then  violate  every 
restriction  on  barbarity  and  every  humane  rule  of  international 
law,  must  not  be  permitted  to  escape  punishment."  Judge 
Joseph  Combs,  of  the  Clinton  Circuit  Court  of  Indiana,  considers 
the  matter  to  this  effect:  "It  has  been  said  by  some  that  the 
Kaiser  can  not  bo  brought  to  trial,  and  punished  if  found  guilty, 
because  there  is  no  ])recedent  for  trying  and  condemning  to 
punishment  the  head  of  a  government.  There  are  two  answers 
to  this  proposition:  First,  there  are  two  very  notable  precedents, 
that  of  Charles  1.  of  Knghuul,  and  Louis  XVI.  of  Franco. 
But  if  it  is  said  that  these  i)rec(Mlents  are  not  in  point,  tho 
answer  is  none  the  less  easy.  No  court  vwv  refuses  to  decide  a 
matter  right  in  principle  because  he  can  not  lind  any  precedent 
for  his  decision.  Every  judge,  when  satistiinl  that  he  should 
decide  a  controversy  a  certain  way,  and  that  i)lain  justice  requires 
him  so  to  rule,  does  so  whether  there  is  pree(>dc>nt  for  it  or  not. 
This  is  th(>  way  in  which  lU'w  pnH-edenls  :u-(>  mach-,  and  judges 
are  very  frequently  making  fheni  when  new  questions  arise." 
Judge  Combs  conclud(>s  with  this  striking  declaration: 

"If  this  rule  as  to  ])recedent  were  to  hold  good,  tliore  never 
eouhl  have  been  any  one  tried  or  jjunished  for  any  crime,  be- 
cau.se  there  always  had  to  be  a  first  olTense.     'i'he  first  man  tried 
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NEW  PRODUCTS  AND  A  NEW  POLICY 

bp  J.  E.  OTTERSON 

PRESIDENT   WINCHESTER   REPEATING    ARMS    CO. 


WHEN  we  decided  to  branch  out 
into  the  manufacture  of  other 
Hues  of  products,  we  were  not 
satisfied  that  we  ought  to  put  the  name 
Winchester  on  Cutlery — Tools — Skates 
— ^Fishing  Tackle — Flashlights. 

Here  was  a  name  which  had  come 
unblemished  through  fifty-three  years 
of  the  cleanest  kind  of  business  deal- 
ings. 

Some  held  that  it  would  lower  the 
prestige  of  this  name — that  we  would 
destroy  its  significance — if  we  applied 
it  to  more  than  one  line  of  products. 
This  was  given  no  small  consideration. 

We  wondered  if  it  would  not  perhaps 
be  better  to  put  these  new  products 
out  under  a  new  name,  such  as  "  Eagle," 
or  "Victory,"  or  something  similar. 

We  have  finally  decided  to  call  them 
Winchester.  And  to  make  this  name 
mean  everything  it  now  means  on 
Guns  and  Ammunition. 

We  will  not  put  this  name  on  any 
product  until  we  are  sure  that  the 
quality  is  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  be 
stamped  with  the  name. 

And  so  when  an  article  is  handed 
you  with  Winchester  upon  it,  it  will 
carry  our  assurance  that  it  is  up  to 
Winchester  standards. 

-^ 

When  we  decided  to  establish  a 
series  of  local  retail  agencies,  it  was  a 
very  great  question  whether  we  should 
let  dealers  throughout  the  country  put 


the  name  of  Winchester  on  their  stores. 
We  determined  not  to  give  this  privilege 
indiscriminately. 

We  have  picked  out  a  responsible 
dealer  in  each  town  and  offered  it  to 
him.  And  we  do  not  want  him  to  take 
it  unless  he  appreciates  it,  and  takes 
the  responsibility  that  goes  with  it. 

If  he  feels  that  he  can  make  the 
Winchester  Store  stand  in  his  com- 
munity for  fair,  honorable,  clean-cut 
business  dealings,  then  we  want  him 
to  come  into  this  proposition. 

On  us  rests  the  heavier  responsibility 
of  maintaining  the  prestige,  significance, 
and  high  standing  of  the  Winchester 
name  in  the  actual  manufacture  of  these 
new  products. 

It  is  with  greatest  confidence  in 
Winchester  artisanship,  in  Winchester 
methods  and  Winchester  manufactur- 
ing purpose,  that  we  have  taken  this 
momentous  step. 

In  committing  the  Winchester  organi- 
zation to  the  making  of  these  new 
products  to  bear  the  Winchester  name, 
and  in  extending  the  use  of  that  name 
to  retail  stores,  I  personally  have  as- 
sumed a  great  responsibility  to  the 
American    people. 

I  feel  this  obligation  keenly. 

My  confidence  in  receiving  your  ap- 
proval is  secure — knowing  all  that 
Winchester  has  done  and  can  do. 


WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS    CO."-    NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 
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for  murder  ■would  have  had  to  be  acquitted  because  there  was 
no  precedent  for  his  punishment. 

"When  such  a  condition  as  this  arises,  and  such  a  situation 
confronts  the  whole  ci\'ilized  world,  it  is  time  to  make  a  prece- 
dent for  all  time  in  the  future.  It  is  necessary  to  make  an  ex- 
ample of  these  men,  if  guilty,  for  the  future  good  and  peace  of 
the  world.  It  is  now  up  to  the  Allied  nations  to  serve  notice  on 
all  kings  and  emperors  who  may  rule  in  the  ages  to  come  that 
it  is  their  bounden  duty  to  preserve  the  peace  instead  of  to 
make  war,  and  if  they  do  incite  their  people  to  war  and  violate 
the  sanctity"  of  treaties  with  any  nation,  great  or  small,  they  are 
liable  to  be  brought  to  trial  and  punishment  for  the  crime,  like 
any  other  criminal." 

"The  world,  at  this  time,  wiU  not  be  patient  with  technicali- 
ties," declares  Judge  B.  F.  Long,  of  the  Superior  Court  of  North 


ON    THE    TRACK. 

—  The  Evvnhui  J\'rirs  (London). 

Carolina,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  and  Judge  Charles  A.  Man- 
ning, of  Colorado,  insists:  "He  and  his  associates  are  guilty  of 
the  greatest  crime  of  the  age,  and  should  not  be  permitted  to 
escape  just  punishment  through  any  fine,  hair-splitting  techni- 
calities," Prof.  Earl  C.  Arnold,  of  the  College  of  Law,  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati,  comments: 

"We  inflict  capital  punishment  on  many  each  year  because  of 
an  injurj'  to  an  individual,  in  whom  the  State  is  interested. 
Why  less  for  the  arch-criminal  of  all  ages,  who  has  committed 
a  crime  against  all  civilized  nations,  whose  acts  have  resulted  iu 
ten  million  men  making  the  supreme  sacrifice?  Let  those  who 
have  brought  on  the  war  be  made  personally  accountable  as 
an  example  for  future  rulers." 

JURISTS  WHO  DOUBT  THE  TRIAL'S  EXPEDIENCY 

Aside  from  the  legal  authorities  who  hold  that  the  Kaiser  can 
not  be  tried  under  existing  laws,  nine  of  the  328  jurists  who  re- 
plied to  the  Digest's  questionnaire  exprest  the  opinion  that 
it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  culprit  alone,  on  grounds  of  ex- 
pediency, however  guilty  he  might  h(\  Thus  Robert  McNair 
Davis,  Professor  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Arizona,  argues: 

"  I  have  doubted  the  wisdom  of  ajiy  trial  or  punishment  what- 
soever in  which  the  German  ])eople  themselves  do  not  liave  a 
hand.  Whatcv<'r  the  guilt  of  the  e.x-Kaiscr  may  be,  his  offense 
is  against  the  (Jennan  people  as  much  as  against  either  bellig- 
erent or  neutral.  .  .  .  The  jjunishment  of  the  ex-Kaiser  by 
those  who  dictated  lh(!  pcac(!  of  Versailles  is  likely  to  make  of 
him  a  martyr  in  the  eyes  of  the  Genriati  ix'ojjle,  and  bring  back 
the  heart  of  Germany  to  one  whom  it  was  prepared  to  repudiate. 
.  .  .  The  proj)os<'d  proceedings  are,  Iherefon*,  likely  to  prove  a 
bo<mieraiig.  Would  it  not  Ix;  the  part  of  wisdom  to  h-ave  this 
craven  exile  to  his  own  conscience  and  to  deserved  oblivion 
rather  than  to  dramatize  th(!  close;  of  his  cancer  in  a  melodrama 
that  can  never  Ije  l)l<jtted  out  from  the  i)ages  of  history?" 

Similarly,  Duane  J.  Carnes,  Judge  of  the  Appellate  Court, 
Second  District  of  Illinois,  who  admits  "a  prejudice  against  the 
def<;ndant  disqualifying  me  to  act  as  judge  or  jury,"  is  of  tho 
oijinion  that  there  is  great  danger  lest  "in  the  heat  and  passion  of 
the  moment  he  will  be  .so  d<;alt  with  that  future  generations  may 
regard  him  as  a  martyr  instead  of  a  malefactor."     "The  Kaiser's 


punishment  is  his  present  condition  and  its  continuance,"  writes 
a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Rhode  Island  who  marks  his 
reply  as  "confidential."  "The  causes  of  the  war  were  many. 
The  German  military  attitude  and  method  were  not  the  product 
of  one  mind.  Kill  the  Kaiser  or  jail  him,  and  multiply  the 
probability  of  efforts  for  revenge.  As  for  exile,  I  do  not  see  any 
probability  of  replacing  him  on  the  throne."  Judge  Alfred  C. 
Lockwood,  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Arizona,  expresses  this 
general  attitude  rather  more  in  detail  as  follows: 

"So  far  as  responsibility  for  the  war  is  concerned,  in  view  of 
all  the  facts,  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  punish  one  man  ' 
for  what  was  in  the  long  run  the  fault  of  the  whole  German 
nation,  altho  the  Kaiser  might  have  precipitated  the  war  at  the  . 
particular  moment  when  it  came.     When  it  comes  to  violations 
of  international  law,  if  he  individually  was  directly  responsible  ; 
for  orders  which  caused  such  things  as  the  Lusitania  or  Louvain  : 
massacres,  he  should  be  tried,  and  treated  as  any  other  mur-  ! 
derer,  were  it  not  for  one  thing.     Any  real  punishment  would,  : 
imdoubtedly,  make  him  a  hero  and  a  martyr  to  the  German 
l)eople,  and  possibly  some  day  reinstate  the  HohenzoUerns  just  i 
as  Napoleon  the  Little  followed  Napoleon  the  Great. 

"As  it  is,  he  is  being  forgotten  by  the  world,  and  if  nothing  I 
is  done  to  stir  feeling  up,  he  will  also  be  forgotten  by  the  German  i 
people,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  thing  for  the  future 
peace  of  the  world.  | 

"I  am  in  favor  of  leaving  him  alone."  | 

Three  of  the  jiu'ists  to  whom  the  questionnaire  was  sent  took  | 
the  gi-ound  that  to  consider  penalties  now  might  prejudice  the  , 
case  if  it  should  come  to  trial.     Judge  George  A.  Vincent,  of  the 
Intermediate  Court  of  ISIarion  Countj',  W.  Va.,  speaks  thus  for 
this  contingent:    "Having  been  judge  for  seven  years,  I  have  i 
never  passed  sentence  upon  any  person  without  first  having  i 
heard  both  the  state  and  the  defendant's  testimony.     Therefore, 
I  respectfully  withhold  niy  sentence  in  this  important  case,  until  i 
I  have  fully  heard  both  sides." 

JURISTS  WHO  FAVOR  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 

"No  punishment,  however  barbarous,  could  be  adequate  if, 
as  we  believe,  he  authorized  the  barbarities  committed  upon  the 
Belgians  and  the  French,"  declares  Judge  John  Howard  Gates, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Dakota,  in  voting  that  the 
Kaiser  to  be  sent  to  dearth  by  hanging  or  shooting.  This  reser- 
vation, that  guilt  must  be  clearly  proved,  is  mentioned  by  inany 
of  the  judges  and  professors  of  law  in  giving  their  verdicts, 
and  was  specifically  provided  for  in  the  Digest's  questionnaire. 
Granted  that  the  Kaiser  is  guilty  as  charged,  the  poll  called  for 
an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  penalty  properly  deserved  by 
such  a  criminal  and  such  a  crime.  Of  the  total  number  of 
judges  and  imiversity  jurists  included  in  this  poll,  106,  a  number 
exceeded  only  by  those  favoring  exile,  express  the  opinion  that 
the  Kaiser,  if  convicted,  should  suffer  the  supreme  penalty, 
with  hanging  as  the  preferred  method  of  execution.  As  against 
40  votes  for  hanging,  23  are  registered  for  shooting,  15  for  (>l(>c- 
trocution,  (5  for  beheading,  and  14  for  other  forms.  In  this 
last  classification  are  included  several  suggestions  that  mustard- 
gas  and  submarining  be  employed.  "The  ax  and  the  guillotine 
were  dignified  by  the  fate  of  Charleys  I.  and  Louis  XVI.,"  writes 
Circuit  Judge  Thomas  J.  Seehoni,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  "If 
njspousible  for  ilw  world-war,  William  llohenzollern  should 
'stretch  hemp.'"  "If  imprisoned  or  exiled,"  in  the  opinion  of 
Circuit  .Judge  Almon  Ing,  of  l>oi)lar  Bluffs,  Mo.,  who  votes 
for  "shooting,"  "there  would  ]h'  no  end  of  intrigue  and  propa- 
gjinda  for  his  n^lease."  .Judge  Charles  R.  Bricken,  of  the  Court 
of  Ai)peals  of  Alahaina,  votes  for  electrocution,  with  tho  com- 
m(>nt:  "This  aTch  (iend  to  humanity  should  be  put  to  death, 
and  the  punishment  should  fit  the  crime  as  far  as  possible." 
He  should  be  beheaded,  in  the  oijiuion  of  Judge  George  Cookinau 
Sturgi.ss,  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Seventeenth  West  Virginia 
Judicial  Circuit.  Also,  .Judge  Sturgiss  advises:  "Accept  the  plea  of 
Hindenburg  and  von  Ilollwegfor  responsibility  for  the  Kaiser's  acts 
as  a  plea  of  guilty,  and  imprison  them  for  life.  "Capital  punish- 
ment for  the  heads  of  departments  and  officers  who  w(>re  aware 
of  the  disregard  of  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare,"  agr(«(>s  Judge 
William  C.  Mentzer,  of  the  First  Judi«ial  District  of  Wyoming. 
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BR.AICE     LINING 


BRAKE  LINING  edged 
with  silver  is  real 
Raybestos.  We  put 
this  silver  edge  on  Raybestos 
for  your  protection.  There 
are  many  substitutes;  there 
are  inferior  imitations,  and 
these  are  often  sold  as 
Raybestos. 


WHEN  you  buy  brake 
lining  —  look  for 
that  Silver  Edge. 
It  identifies  Raybestos.  It 
means  that  you  will  get  the 
brake  lining  service  you  are 
entitled  to.  It  means  that 
you  are  assured  of  one  year's 
WEAR. 


There  are  many  brake  linings,  but  only  one  lining  edged 
with  Silver.  '  Remember  this  when  you  buy  new  lining 
for  your  car. 

THE    RAYBESTOS    COMPANY,    BRIDGEPORT,     CONN. 
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"K  the  German  Kaiser  is  to  escape  the  death  penalty,"  de- 
clares rireuit  Judge  Allen  N.  Cisco,  of  the  Thirty-second  Dis- 
trict of  Kentucky-,  "then  we  should  abolish  and  hold  for  naught 
all  laws  prescribing  punishment  for  murderers."  It  is  Judge 
Cisco's  verdict  that  the  Kaiser  be  publicly  hanged,  Belgium  to 
be  the  executioner.  Judge  V.  H.  Johnson,  of  the  County  Comrt 
of  Cheyenne  Wells,  Col.,  who  votes  first  for  imprisonment  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  adds  in  a  postscript:  '"Upon  reconsidera- 
tion, he  should  be  hanged  if  guilty."  "  Behead  him,"  advises  Judge 
Charles  C.  Wooldridge,  of  Crowley  County,  Col.  "I  regard  this 
international  tjTant,  traitor,  and  murderer  as  bad  or  worse  than 
either  Charles  I.  or  Louis  XVI."  He  should  die  by  mustard-gas, 
in  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Edwin  V.  Mitchell,  of  the  Law  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  South  Dakota,  who  explains  that  "a 
man  of  the  ex-Kaiser's  type  is  incapable  of  the  exquisite  mental 
tortiire  that  would  be  the  only 
alternative."  "If  he  has  been 
guilty  of  infractions  of  interna- 
tional law  and  the  rules  of  war," 
declares  Earl  F.  Reed,  Instructor 
in  Law  at  the  Pittsburg  Car- 
negie Institute  of  Technology, 
"he  should  be  punished  in  the 
same  waj'  anj'^  other  ^aolator 
would  be  punished.  That  would 
be  by  military  punishment.  If 
proved  guilty  of  a  capital  crime 
against  military  law,  he  should 
face  a  firing  squad."  Prof.  H. 
W.  Arant,  of  the  Emory  Uni- 
^'ersity  Law  School,  and  Judge 
James  O'Xeill,  of  the  Seventeenth 
Judicial  Circuit  of  Wisconsin, 
yrriie  themselves  down  as  in  gen- 
eral opposed  to  capital  punish- 
ment, but  in  favor  of  its  infliction  in  the  present  instance.  Dean 
John  C.  Townes,  of  the  Law  Department  of  the  Universitj^  of 
Texas,  votes  for  capital  punishment,  "in  the  most  ignominious 
form  in  which  it  can  be  inflicted,  without  brutality."  He 
explains  his  sentence  thus: 

"I  believe  the  waging  of  aggressive  wars  for  selfish  purposes 
is  treason  against  God  and  civilization,  aud  deserves  the  highest 
penalty  which  can  be  inflicted  consistently  with  the  dignity  and 
self-respect  of  the  authority  iiuposing  it.  Everything  consistent 
with  justice  should  V)e  dcme  to  prevent  such  wars.  Severe  and 
unusual  punishment  of  those  who  promote  them  will  have  an 
appreciable  influence  in  their  prevention." 

Judge  William  H,  Sanford,  of  the  Alabama  Court  of  Appeals, 
^vTites: 

"  If  it  should  be  found  upon  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  that  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  either  by  himself  or  in  c<)nsj)ira<;y  with 
others,  deliherat,<'ly  planned  and  precipitated  the  recent  war,  and 
in  its  carrying  out  caused  the  death  or  deaths  of  various  citizens 
of  other  commonwealths  and  nationalities,  he  and  they  should 
be  dealt  with  as  common  criminals  so  far  as  tlie  execution  of 
their  sentence  is  concerned.  As  to  whether  that  y)unishment 
would  be  capital,  imprisonment,  or  exile,  should  de])end  upon 
the  evidence  jjroduced  at  the  trial,  which  might  or  might  not 
show  mitigation.  Sitnply  because  a  man  hohiing  liigh  ollice 
murders  six  million  men  is  no  n^ason  why  Ik;  sliould  not  b(! 
looked  upon  and  treated  as  a  criminal,  i)rovided  always  his 
guilt  is  established  beyond  reasonable  doubt." 

THE   PI{KI)OMINANT  VERDICT-  EXILE 

('aj)ital  punishment  is  most  comnionly  opposed  by  those 
jurists  whose  opinions,  favoring  exile,  constitute  the  majority 
sentence  of  this  poll,  on  the  ground  lliat  it  wouhl  lend  to  make 
a  nmrtyr  of  a  man  who  deserves  no  such  honor.  "His  ego  and 
jxrsonality  should  receive  no  more  advertisement,  liut.  ])c  totally 
submerged,"  writes  Judge;  William  E.  Fort,  of  th(^  Criminal 
Division  of  the  Tenth  Circuit  of  Alabama,  who  favors  exiling 
him  "everywhere  and  nowhere"  as  in  the  well-known  story, 
"The   Man    Without  a   Country."     In    the   (>|)iniori    of   .liidge 
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George  J.  Hundley,  of  the  Fifth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Virginia, 
"Death  for  the  Kaiser  at  the  hands  of  the  Allies  would,  in  the 
eyes  of  his  equally  guilty  countrymen,  be  merelj'  an  exchange 
of  a  martyr's  crown  for  the  imperial,  and,  therefore,  should  not 
be  inflicted."  Circuit  Judge  Henry  W.  Holt,  of  Vu-ginia,  quali- 
fies his  sentence  of  exile  "to  some  island  "for  life,  with  the 
comment:  "I  doubt  the  expediency  of  doing  anything.  He 
should  not  be  permitted  to  pose  as  a  martyr."  Judge  A.  W. 
Walker,  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Missouri,  adds,  in 
exi)lanation  of  his  vote  for  exile  in  St.  Helena  or  other  suitable 
place:  "I  believe  in  capital  punishment  in  many  cases,  but  here 
it  might  be  construed  as  in  accord  with  German  f rightfulness." 
Judge  A.  H.  Reid,  of  the  Sixteenth  Wisconsin  Circuit,  speaks  for 
a  number  of  his  colleagues  in  preferring  a  sentence  of  exile 
because  he  is  "opposed -to  capital  punishment  for  any  one." 

The  places  suggested  by  those 
voting  for  exile  vary  from  St-. 
Helena,  most  prominently  men- 
tioned with  forty-five  jurists  in 
favor  of  it,  to  the  vote  of  an  In- 
diana Judge — "Anywhere  but  in 
Indiana."  Those  who  favor  St. 
Helena  are  rebuked  by  a  con- 
siderable delegation  whose  gen- 
eral opinion  is  exprest  by  Jtistice 
Charles  A.  Pooley,  of  the  New 
York  State  Supreme  Court. 
"St.  Helena  would  only  add  to 
his  vanity,"  writes  Judge  Pooley, 
who  votes  for  "some  island  in 
the  Pacific,  constantly  guarded." 
"There  should  be  no  chance  of 
his  ever  being  compared  with 
Napoleon."  Other  places  recom- 
mended for  his  exile  include 
Siberia,  Helgoland,  Turkey  in  Asia,  Devil's  Island,  Greenland, 
Patagonia,  Cape  Disappointment,  South  Georgia  Island,  South 
Atlantic  Ocean,  "some  secluded  place  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  England,  and  France,"  and,  in  lighter  vein. 
East  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  111.  Practically  all  of  these  sen- 
tences are  recommended  "for  life." 

The  DiciEST's  questionnaire  included  a  space  in  which  the 
jurist  to  whom  it  was  sent  might  vote  for  imprisonnu>nt ,  and 
there  is,  naturally  in  some  cases,  a  certain  amount  of  confusion 
between  the  two  suggested  penalties.  Exile  imder  forced  labor, 
})ractically  equivalent  to  imprisonment,  is  favored  .by  a  number 
of  those  authorities  who  write  their  replies  under  the  heading 
of  "Exile."  Thus  Judge  Albert  P.  Stark  of  the  Si.xth  District  of 
Montana,  suggests  "That  he  be  exiled  in  Belgium;  sentenced  to 
I)enal  s(;rvitud(^  for  life,  working  as  a  common  laborer  on  the 
highways,  or  other  reconstruction  work  in  that  country,  under 
a  guard  of  Belgian  soldiers."  "Ke})t  under  close  guard,  and 
denied  all  visitors  except  those  necessary  to  administer  the  neces- 
saries of  life,"  si)ecifies  District  Judge  A.  C  Troup,  of  Omaha, 
Keb.,  who  also  votes  for  exile.  "Strii)t  of  all  the  luxuries  and 
])leasures  of  life,  to  which  he  has  bcH'U  accustomed,  and  confined 
in  his  food  and  drink  atid  numner  of  life  to  the  ])lain(>st  neces- 
sities, as  thousands  of  his  widowed  and  orphanetl  \ictims  will 
be  compelled  to  live."  "In  comi)lete  isolation,"  adds  Judge 
William  ('.  Harris,  of  the  Fifth  Judicial  District  of  Kansas,  and 
County  Judge  Frank  G.  Mirick,  of  Pueblo,  (^ol.,  believes  that  he 
should  be  forced  in  his  i)lace  of  exile  "ui)on  some  remote  island, 
to  liv(!  as  a  peasant,  where  he  could  liavi^  an  opportunity  to 
reflect  over  the  misery  and  desolation  which  he  has  brought  to 
humanity." 

A  North  Carolina  judge,  B.  F.  Long,  of  the  Superior  Court, 
believes  that  even  tho  the  Kaiser  may  richly  deserve  hanging, 
"he  and  all  the  leading  associates  in  tlie  crime,"  the  mor(>  ])rob- 
al)le  |)enalt.\'  will  l)e  exile  or  im])risonment.  As  this  jurist 
\ie\\s   the  situation: 

"ll«i  should  l)e  tried  in  Belgium  by  a  court  of  judges  selected 


from  Belgium,  France,  Englai?d,  and  the  United  States,  with 
probably  two  selected  from  neutral  countries.  Whilst  the  death- 
penalty  would  not  be  too  severe  for  the  guilty,  it  is.doubtful  if, 
under  the  highly  technical  rules  likely  to  be  invoked  in ^  state 
trial  of  this  kind,  agreement  will  be  found  among  international 
jurists.  It  is  more  probable  they  will  agree  upon  imprisonment 
for  life,  or  exile  for  life.  If  exile  for  life — he  and  his  chief  asso- 
ciates— at  some  place  far  removed  from  Germany  and  its  influ- 
ences. Its  object-lesson  to  the  would-be  autocrats  would  have 
a  deterring,  and  it  may  be  wholesome,  effect  for  half  a  century. 
The  world  at  this  time  will  not  be  patient  of  technicalities. 
It  (craves  rather  justice — even-handed  justice,  unhindered,  un- 
delayed.  If  it  takes  as  much  time  to  try  the  Kaiser  as  is  re- 
quired to  get  the  terms  of  peace  signed,  the  benefit  of  the  trial 
to  mankind  will  be  largely  lost." 

The  present  body  of  International  Law  comes  in  for  some 
adverse  criticism  from  the  heads  of  university  law  departments 
who  believe  that  the  proper  punishment  for  the  Kaiser  is  exile. 
"Morally,  I  think  the  ex-Kaiser  guilty  enough  so  that  he  ought 
to  suffer  any  punishment,"  writes  Hugh  E.  Willis,  head  of  the 
Law  School  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  who  votes  for 
exile  but  doubts  whether  the  sentence  may  legally  be  carried  out 
under  the  old  body  of  International  Law.  "If  we  had  an  Inter- 
national Court  instead  of  the  proposed  '  League  to  Enforce  War/  " 
writes  Homer  Albers,  Dean  of  the  Boston  University  Law  School, 
"provision  might  and  should  be  made  for  such  offenses.' 
rharles  F.  Abbott,  Professor  of  Law  and  Government  of  Middle- 
bury  College,  who  votes  for  either  exile  "or  life-long  internment 
in  his  present  residence,"  replies  that,  tho  there  may  be  neither 
law  nor  precedent  for  such  a  trial,  none  is  needed  for  the  offense 
of  authorizing  military  violations  of  International  Law. 

Dean  W.  J.  Lafferty,  of  the  College  of  Law  of  the  University 
of  Kentucky,  presents  this  reason  for  his  verdict  of  "exile  in 
some  lonesome  place,  such  as  was  Napoleon's  fate": 

"As  silence  by  all  the  nations  gave  sanction  to  the  Kaiser's 
preparations  that  led  to  the  commission  of  his  high  crimes,  it 
seems  proper  to  impose  less  than  capital  punishment." 

JURISTS    WHO   FAVOR  IMPRISONMENT 

Closely  allied  with  the  sentence  of  exile,  and  constituting  to- 
gether with  that  classification  by  far  the  majority  verdict  of  the 
jurists  whose  opinions  are  here  presented,  is  the  suffrage  of  those 
favoring  imprisonment.  Fifty-one  votes  out  of  the  total  of 
328  are  recorded  for  this  penalty,  with  forty-four  of  the  fifty-one 
favoring  ini])risonment  for  life.  These  votes,  together  with  the 
137  cast  for  exile,  make  a  total  of  188  for  these  two  allied  forms 
of  punishment  as  against  106,  the  next  largest  vote,  which  was 
cast  in  favor  of  capital  punishment.  As  was  mentioned  in  treat- 
ing the  subject  of  exile,  the  demarcation  between  the  groups 
favoring  exile  and  imprisonment  is  not  always  distinct. 

Circuit  Judge  Ewing  Cockrell,  of  the  Seventeenth  Missouri 
Circuit,  votes  for  imprisonment  for  the  royal  culprit  "wherever  he 
can  best  learn  he  did  wrong;  preferably  at  hard  work  with  poor 
people  and  prisoners,  but  healthful  surroundings."  He  should 
be  imprisoned  "until  he  has  become  converted,  and  ready  to 
help  undo  among  his  own  people  the  false  standards  he  has 
helped  them  develop."  As  Judge  Cockrell  explains  his  own 
interesting  sentence: 

"All  punishment  should,  one  way  or  the  other,  be  constructive. 
The  world  needs,  for  its  happiness,  to  have  the  German  people 
see  that  their  standards  have  been  wrong  and  their  practise 
even  more  so.  Their  own  people  will  be  the  only  effective 
judg.^s.  The  Kaiser  and  those  responsible  with  him  for  the 
atrocities  practised  and  for  the  standards  which  led  to  those 
atrocities,  deserve  punishment,  regardless  of  its  result,  but  such 
punishment  may  do  the  rest  of  the  world  more  harm  than  good. 
It  can  not,  I  believe,  do  such  harm  if  it  is  to  continue  only  so 
long  as  they  refuse  to  help  undo  the  wrongs  they  have  done. 

"Therefore  the  punishment  should  terminate  whenever  the 
Kaiser  is  ready  to  go  about  in  his  own  country  preaching  the 
truth  as  to  the  wrongs  that  he  and  the  German  people  as  his 
supporters  have  done,  and  what  they  should  do  to  right  them.'" 

He  should  be  condemned  to  life-imprisonment  at  hard  labor, 
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in  the  opinion  of  Judge  Joseph  Combs,  of  the  Clinton  Circuit 
Court  of  Indiana,  and  that  labor  should  consist  of  "helping  to 
restore  the  devastated  portions  of  France  and  Belgium  and  other 
parts  of  Europe  destroyed  by  his  armies."  "In  solitary  confine- 
ment, for  life,"  specifies  Judge  James  W.  Perkins,  of  the  Seventh 
Judicial  Circuit  of  Florida,  adding,  as  do  Several  of  his  brother 
jurists,  that,  as  a  further  pe^^alty'  the  Kaiser's  estates  should 
be  taken  over  and  appropriated  for  the  establisliment  of  orphan 
homes  in  Belgium  and  France.  He  should  be  kept  in  a  place 
where  it  is  "dark,  lonely,  and  gloomy,"  declares  Judge 
Alonzo  D.  Burnes,  of  the  Fifth-  Judicial  Circuit  of  Missouri, 
"where  the  world  can  know  all  about  him."  His  place  of 
confinement  should  be  on  some  barren  island  at  hard  labor 
specifies  Prof.  John  D.  Lawson,  LL.D.,  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  author  of  numerous  legal  works,  "with  moving- 
pictures  exhibited  to  him  every  day  of  the  victims  of  l^is  aml;)ition, 
the  men  and  women  he  murdered  on  land  and  sea."  But  the 
main  thing,  in  Professor  Lawson's  opinion,  is  that  "he  should 
be  fined  the  whole  HohenzoUern  fortune,  wherever  invested  in 
real  estate  or  personal  property  the  world  over,, so  that  this 
family  should  be  reduced  to  absolute  beggary — the  money  to 
be  distributed  to  the  wrecked  peasants  of  Belgium  and  France." 
A  French  prison,  preferably  in  Paris,  is  suggested  as  the  Kaiser's 
future  abode  by  George  C.  Sprague,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law 
at  New  York  University.  The  Kaiser  planned  to  eat  his  Christ- 
mas dinner  in  1914  in  Paris,  Professor  Sprague  points  out. 
Therefore  it  would  be  appropriate  to  require  him  to  eat  all  his 
dinners  there,  hereafter.  He  should  be  imprisoned  for  life,  and, 
with  the  French  as  his  jailers,  there  would  be  little  chance  of  his 
escape  to  Germany  and  return  to  power. 

Rollin  M.  Perkins,  Associate  Professor  of  Law  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  who  votes  for  the  Kaiser's  imprisonment  for 
life  in  any  secure  prison  outside  of  Germany,  thus  sums  up 
his  view  as  to  a  proper  penalty: 

"The  ex-Kaiser's  outrage  upon  humanity,  if  he  is  found  guilty, 
was  such  that  he  is  entitled  to  little,  if  any,  consideration.  This 
means  that  he  should  not  go  free  because  of  any  lack  of  the 
moral  courage  to  punish  him.  But  with  equal  force  it  means 
that  in  determining  the  nature  of  his  punishment  we  are  to  con- 
sider the  effect  upon  every  one  else  rather  than  the  effect  upon 
him.  Hence  in  weighing  the  advisability  of  severity  or  leniency 
we  must  do  so  in  the  light  of  the  future  welfare  of  civilization 
rather  than  of  the  present  effect  upon  this  man.  The  real 
question  is  not  whether  he  deserves  the  death  penalty,  for 
example,  but  whether  the  safety  of  the  world  and  the  whole- 
someness  of  international  relations  will  be  more  promoted  in 
this  way  than  in  any  other. 

"Exile  is  rather  common  in  some  countries,  but  is  not  used 
for  the  most  serious  crimes.  The  death  penalty  is  by  no  means 
rare,  but  beheading  is  not  one  of  the  accepted  forms  in  advanced 
nations  to-day.  Thus  either  exile  or  death  by  beheading  would 
involve  the  suggestion  that  the  ex-Kaiser  is  on  a  plane  by  himself 
and  hence  entitled  to  treatment  different  from  that  accorded  to 
other  criminals.     Both  are  quite  unsatisfactory  for  that  reason. 

"On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  the  world  could  properly 
protect  itself  from  any  danger  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  by  con- 
fining him  for  life  in  some  secure  prison  outside  of  Germany. 
This  would  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  world  does  not  intend 
to  tolerate  such  conduct  by  any  man,  and  would  doubtless  be  as 
effective  as  a  deterrent  to  others  as  any  form  of  punishment  that 
could  be  inflicted.  Moreover  it  would  not  be  such  as  to  create  -' 
an  undying  hatred  in  the  hearts  of  the  German  people,  yefc-would  ■•„ 
be  enough  to  permit  the  injured  nations  gradually  to  forget  ^he 
enmity  they  bear  against  that  people."  \  ,. 

It  is  notable  that  most  of  the  authorities  who  favor  imprisori-,.!, ;, 
ment    do    so    on     the   ground   exprest    by    Judge    William   B.;"''^ 
Rose,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska,  in  the  words:  "Modern'' 
and   humane   punishment   of   high   standards   should   prevail.''' 
Judge  Rose  suggests  imprisonment  in  England  for  life  as  a  pPOper 
sentence.      "Crimes   against   the  human  race  should  not  go. un- 
punished,"  he    declares    in    the  space  left  for  remark  oij'  .the 
Digest's    question    sheet.     "Civilization,    represented    by    eh-  .•■ 
lightened   humane  government,   should   exercise  jurisdiction  in  - 
exceptional  cases  of  unprovoked  and  brutal  atrocity."     A  porp' 
tion  of  the  ruins  of  Belgium,  laid  waste  by  his  own  guns,  sh^rj^^^f^ 
be  included  in  the  Kaiser's  future  prison-yard,  suggests  a  ju3^^e*'' 
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Parker  Trucks 

Paterson 

Patriot  T'rucks 

Perfect  Power 

Sprayers 
Phlanna 
Pierce- Arrow 
l>ilo< 

Pioneer  T'ractors 
Porter 
Premier 

Kaniter  Trucks 


Red  VViniS  Thorobrcd 

Motors 
Rco 

Ke  Vere 

Reynolds  Trucks 
Riker  Trucks 
Roamer 

Roberts  Motors 
Rol>lnson  Fire 

Trucks 
Kock  Falls 
Rowe  Trucks 
Rutenber  Motors 

Samson  Tractors 
Sandow  T'l  ucks 
Sanford  T'rucks 
Saxon 

Scrlpps- Booth 
Scrlpps  Motors 
Senitrave  Fire 

T'rucks 
SlitnnI  T'rucks 
SInfter 

Speedway  Motors 
Standard   "8" 
Standard  T'rucks 
Stanwood    ^ 
Stearns- Knlaht 
Stearns  Tractors 
Stcrllnit  F.nitlnes 
Sterling  Trucks 
Stewart  Trucks 
Stockton  T'ractors 
Sloulthton  T'rucks 


Straubcl  Engines 
Sullivan  Trucks 
Super  Trucks 
Swartz  Lighting 

Plants 
S-S-E-Co. 

TlfTcn  Trucks 
Tloita  Tractors 
I'ltan  T'rucks 
Tower  Trucks 
Treiio  Motors 

IJnlfin  Marine 

F^nglnes 
Universal  Trucks 
United  Trucks 

"/an  Blerck  Motors 
Veerac    Motors 
Vim  T'rucks 

Wallace  T'ractors 
Walter  Trucks 
Ward  La  France 

Trucks 
Westcott 
White 

WhitelllckoryTrucks 
Whitney  Tractors 
Wichita  Trucks 
Wilson  Trucks 
Wisconsin  Motors 
Wolverine  Tractors 
Woolery  Railway 

Motors 


of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  and  "the  King  of  the  Belgians 
should  be  the  official  prison-keeper,"  stipulates  Chief  Justice 
D.  L.  Cunningham,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Arizona.  "He 
should  be  comi)elled  to  labor  with  other  murderers  and  if  he 
refuses  to  work,  to  be  given  solitary  confinement  in  the  peni- 
tentiary-," declares  District  Judge  Arthur  B.  Childress,  of  Fari- 
bault, Minn.,  and  Jndge  C.  E.  Winter,  of  the  Sixth  Judicial 
District  of  Wyoming  speaks  for  many  who  prefer  imprisonment 
to  exile  when  he  points  out  that: 

"Too  much  dignity  and  importance  attached  to  exile.  Tliat 
would  feed  his  vanity  and  place  him,  in  his  judgment,  on  a  par 
with  Napoleon.  The  greatest  penalty  for  the  Kaiser  is  obscurity." 

County  Judge  B.  G.  MacAdams,  of  Ouray,  Col.,  is  one  of  th.' 
considerable  number  of  jurist s  who  vote  for  imprisonment  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  the  harshest  punishment  that  the  Kaiser  could 
receive.  Capital  punishment,  in  the  opinion  of  this  group,  is  too 
soon  completed.  "If  capital  punishment  were  to  be  imposed," 
writes  Judge  MacAdams,  who  votes  that  the  Kaiser  be  imprisoned 
for  the  balance  of  his  life,  in  anj'  city  or  village  of  northern 
France,  or  Belgium,  which  he  has  destroyed,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  constantly  reminded  of  his  crime,  "I  do  not  believe  any 
of  the  Indian  methods  of  torture  too  severe.  For  instance, 
sew  him  np  in  wet  bidl's  hide  and  place  him  in  the  sun." 

Of  the  comparatively  small  number  of  jurists  who  specify  a 
place  of  imprisonment,  nine  suggest  England,  with  the  Tower 
of  London  as  the  preferred  prison;  six  suggest  France;  five, 
Belgium;  four,  "some  barren  island";  two,  a  prison  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  one,  Germany.  This 
last  suggestion,  according  to  its  sponsor,  would  provide  an  object- 
lesson  for  the  contemplation  of  the  German  people.  The  ma- 
jority, favoring  imprisonment  in  England,  find  a  spokesman  in 
Prof.  William  Minor  Lile,  Dean  of  the  Law  School  of  the 
University  of  Virginia.     As  Dean  Lile  explains: 

"Both  Belgium  and  France  arc  ob^•iously  too  near  the  German 
border — from  the  standpoint  of  the  safety  of  t«lie  prisoner  and 
from  political  considerations.  In  England,  not  only  Avould  the 
prisoner  be  secure,  but  the  civilized  Avorld,  including  the  Germans 
themselves,  would  feel  assured  that  the  i)risoner  would  recei\'e 
humane  treatment.  The  Tower  of  London  has  harbored  many 
distinguished  prisoners  of  state.  The  incarceration  there  would 
dull  the  clamor  of  German  and  American  cranks,  that  the  Kaiser's 
imprisonment  Avas  unduly  harsh  and  humiliating.  Even  Napo- 
leon at  St.  Helena  was  accorded  certain  attributes  of  royalty." 

A  vote  of  "virtual  imprisonment"  in  Holland  for  life  is  re- 
ceived from  Prof.  R.  L.  Tullis,  Dean  of  the  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity Law  School.  "Let  him  stay  in  Holland,"  advises  Dean 
TxxUis.  "Let  the  decision  of  the  international  tribunal,  com- 
posed preferably  of  jurors  from  non-belligerents  during  tlie 
Great  War,  be  published  to  the  world,  and  officiallj-  communicated 
to  the  ex-Kaiser.  Let  him  live,  but  let  the  brand  of  Cain  be  put 
upon  him  by  the  judgment  of  the  civilized  Avorld,  rendered  by  a 
tribunal  as  free  as  possible  from  the  suspicion  of  bias."  A  some- 
what similar  idea  is  exprest  by  Judge  George  W.  Burnell,  of  the 
Third  Wisconsin  Circuit.  "I  should  say,  let  an  impartial  tri- 
bunal examine  aU  the  evidence,  let  him  appear  in  person  or  by 
counsel,  and  then  place  him  in  the  pillory  for  all  history  and 
for  the  execration  of  mankind.  We  want  no  more  farces  like 
the  so-called  trials  of  Charles  I.  or  Louis  XVI.  Holland  should 
not  be  compelled  by  force  to  violate  her  right  of  asylum.  The 
precedent  is  too  dangerous.  I  can  ansAver  your  questions  in  no 
other  way." 

OTHER  AND  ADDITIONAL  PENALTIES  SUGGESTED 

It  is  the  feeling  of  several  of  the  jurists  consulted  that,  in 
addition  to  the  sum  raised  by  the  confiscation  of  all  his  property, 
William  Hohenzollern's  shame  should  be  made,  in  some  Avay,  to 
contribute  financially  to  the  many  innocent  people  who  may 
have  suffered  through  his  acts.  He  should  be  caged  and  exhibited, 
declares  Judge  William  E.  Burns,  of  the  Twenty-Seventh  Judicial 
Court  of  Virginia.  "He  could  be  sent  to  Belgium  and  impris- 
oned there  and  when  tourists  viewed  him  the  monev  should  be 
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given  to  the  Belgian  Government."  County  Judge  Leroy  M. 
Campbell,  of  Bent  County,  Col.,  is  among  the  jurists  in  thorough 
agreement  with  this  view.  After  every  dollar  and  dollar's  worth 
of  property  1>elonging  to  Wilhelm  has  been  turned  into  a  fund  for 
the  aid  of  tlie  unfortunates,  suggests  this  judge,  he  shoxdd  be  put 
into  a  comfortable  prison  on  a  railroad-car,  "secure  and  comfor- 
table as  the  average  private  soldier  is  accommodated  with."  The 
Judge  specifies  "similar  food  and  bedding — destitute  of  servants 
and  outside  aid — ^Mrs.  Kaiser  his  onlj-  companion — this  prison, 
under  secure  guard,  transported  all  over  the  world  and  its  stops 
advertised  in  a  radius  of  fifty  miles.  .  .  .  Each  person  to  pay 
one  dollar  to  see  him — and  as  much  more  as  they  desire — all  pro- 
ceeds to  go,  as  his  propertj-  did,  to  the  imfortunates  he  caused." 
He  should  be  placed  in  an  iron  cage,  or  chained  to  the  street  at 
the  principal  sti'eet-corners  in  the  city  of  Paris  for  the  first  year, 
the  next  year  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  and  the  next  year  in  London, 
England,  and  exhibited  to  public  scorn  and  ridicule,  suggests  Judge 
Royal  R.  Graham,  of  Clear  Creek  (^ounty.  Col.,  and  District  Judge 
A.  T.  Ayres,  of  Howard,  Kan.,  Avrites :  "  I  think  lie  should  be  caged 
as  a  monstrosity,  and  exliil)ited  at  so  much  ])er,  and  the  fimds 
given  to  French  and  Belgian  relief."  Somewhat  the  same  view 
is  taken  by  Circuit  Judge  H.  Pierre  Brannin  of  Miami,  Fla. 
"Let  a  duplicate  of  the  throne-room  be  made  portable," he  sug- 
gests. "The  Kaiser  drest  as  for  a  reception  therein,  then  place 
on  exhibition  in  princii)al  cities  of  the  world,  fixing  some  reason- 
able cliarge  for  admission.  Have  proceeds  given  to  families 
having  killed  and  wounded  in  the  war." 

A  considerable  number  of  tliosr  who  vote  for  various  pimish- 
ments  also  suggest,  confiscation  of  the  Hohenzollern  properly, 
real  and  personal,  by  way  of  damages  in  favor  of  those  Avhom  he 
has  wronged.  In  addition  to  thos(^  already  quoted  to  this  effect, 
O.  R.  Holcomb,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wash- 
ington; .James  W.  Perkins,  of  the  Seventh  .Judicial  District  of 
Florida;  Judson  A.  Crane,  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Pittsburg 
University  Law  School;  Lauriz  Void,  Professor  of  Law  in  the 
University  of  North  Dakota;  .John  D.  I^awson,  LL.D.,  of  the 
University  of  Missouri;  Charles  A.  Pooley,  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  York  State;  and  another  New  York 
Supreme  Court  .Jiistice  who  wishes  to  remain  anonymous,  ex- 
press this  view.  Manual  labor  is  suggested  as  a  concomitant 
of  his  punishment  by  Judge  Albert  P.  Stark,  of  the  Sixth  District 
of  Montana;  District  Judge  Arthur  B.  Childress,  of  Faribault, 
Minn. ;  Coimty  Judge  Charles  A.  Maning,  of  Steamboat  Springs, 
Col. ;  Grover  Graham,  Professor  of  International  Law  at  Elmira 
College,  New  York;  and  Count j^  .Judge  Culver  A.  Green,  of 
Conejos,  Col. 

Among  other  suggested  penalties  is  that  ironically  put  forward 
by  Circuit  .Judge  G.  A.  Wxu'deman,  of  St.  Louis  County,  Mo.: 
"I  would  impose  upon  him  the  herculean  task  of  discovering 
what  has  become  of  President  Wilson's  foiu'teen  points."  An- 
other jurist,  possibly  on  the  other  side  of  the  political  fence, 
District  Judge  E.  B.  Perry,  of  Cambridge,  Neb.,  suggests:  "Let 
him  read  to  Woodrow  Wilson  once  every  day,  'Watchful  Wait- 
ing,' 'We  Are  Too  Proud  to  Fight,'  and  'Peace  Without  Vic- 
tory.'" "Give  him  a  government  homestead,  or  make  him 
President  of  the  Irish  Republic,"  suggests,  as  an  "alternate 
punishment,"  District  Judge  W.  B.  Rhoades,  of  Havre,  Mont., 
possibly  by  way  of  "comic  relief"  from  his  first  vote  of  "im- 
prisonment for  life  in  some  devastated  town  in  Belgium  that  is 
not  to  be  rebuilt."  County  .Judge  R.  J.  Smith  suggests  a  lunacy 
commission.  The  Kaiser  is  a  paranoiac,  in  Judge  Smith's  view, 
"and  should  be  in  an  insane  asylum  for  the  rest  of  his  life." 

In  the  belief  of  a  great  many  radicals,  or  at  least  liberals, 
throughout  the  country,  the  Kaiser  either  will  never  be  tried, 
or  will  never  be  given  a  fair  trial,  because  such  a  trial  would 
entail  a  real  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the  World  War. 
It  is  the  conviction  of  this  by  no  means  inconsiderable  body  of 
opinion  that  such  an  impartial  investigation  would  reveal  the 
real  causes  of  the  war  among  the  army  and  navy  clubs,  the  great 
munition  manufacturers,  the  international  commercial  interests, 
and  the  great  capitalists  of  all  the  nations.     Such  a  revelation, 
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we  are  told,  the  powers  that  rule  the  world  will  never  permit. 
It  may  be  that  William  Hogues,  Professor  of  Law  in  Notre  Dame 
University,  Indiana,  speaks  for  this  body  of  opinion  when  he 
declares:  "Simply  nonsense!  The  men  at  the  bottom  of  this 
insidious  propaganda  which  precipitated  the  war  and  has  upset 
the  world,  do  not  seriously  contemplate  a  trial  of  the  ex-Kaiser. 
They  would  be  reluctant  to  have  the  world  read  the  evidence 
he  might  present.  The  war  followed  forty-five  years  of  general 
preparation  for  it.     Propaganda  is  becoming  a  science." 


ENGLISH   LAND   GOING  BACK  TO 
YEOMAN   FARMERS 

ENGLAND  IS  UNDERGOING  another  revolution,  but 
this  revolution  is  one  of  peace,  even  tho  it  may  well  be, 
in  its  economic  consequences,  as  important  as  any  of 
those  of  a  more  exciting  character  which  have  preceded  it. 
The  great  landed  estates  are  being  broken  up.  The  yeoman, 
the  small  farmer,  and  the  tenant  are  coming  into  their  own. 
The  old  feudal  system,  whereby  most  of  the  land  was  vested  in  a 
few  persons,  was  necessary  in  its  time  and  served  its  purpose,  too 
long,  perhaps,  but  well.  Now  Lloyd  George's  death-duties  act, 
admittedly  designed  to  break  up  large  landed  estates,  is  making 
continued  possession  of  them  too  expensive,  and  last  year  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  acres  changed  hands,  large  properties  being 
divided  among  small  purchasers.  John  S.  Steele,  special  London 
correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  writes: 

The  last  revolution  of  the  kind  occurred  when  King  Henry 
VIII.  broke  up  the  monasteries  and  gave  the  abbey  lands  to  his 
favorites,  restoring  the  feudal  system. 

Now  the  wheel  is  taking  a  turn  still  further  back.  Before  the 
feudal  lords  were  the  free  yeomen  farmers  of  England,  men  who 
owned  and  worked  their  own  land  and  owed  allegiance  to  no  man 
but  the  king.  To-day  the  yeomen  of  England  are  coming  back 
to  their  own.  The  descendants  of  King  Harry's  new  men  of 
five  hundred  years  ago  are  selling  out.  They  are  selling  out 
because  it  no  longer  pays  to  be  a  landlord. 

The  English  landlord  exercises  a  real  control  over  the  use  of  his 
land.  Often  he  was  an  agricultural  expert  himself.  Always  his 
agent  was.  One  land  agent,  Rowland  Prothero,  who  managed 
the  Duke  of  Bedford's  estates,  was  chosen  by  Prime  Minister 
Lloyd  George  to  reorganize  the  farming  of  England  during  the 
war,  and  is  now  Minister  of  Agriculture.  The  great  landlords 
prevented  bad  and  careless  farming  and  developed  new  methods 
and  experimental  work. 

The  process  of  attrition  which  is  slowly  dissolving  the  large 
landholdings  has  been  accelerated  by  war  -  taxation,  and  an- 
nouncements of  sale  are  made  daily  in  the  London  press.  In 
most  instances  the  land  is  bought  by  the  actual  tenant,  who  is 
assisted  by  arrangements  for  easy  payments.     We  read  on: 

One  of  the  most  sensational  of  these  sales  took  place  just  before 
Christmas,  when  the  Duke  of  Rutland  sold  an  estate  of  15,000 
acres  in  Leicestershire  and  Derbyshire.  A  few  weeks  before 
he  had  sold  another  estate  in  Rutland.  Both  of  these  estates 
had  been  in  the  family  for  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  years. 
The  Duke  sold  not  because  he  liked  to  sell,  but  because,  as  he 
said  frankly,  he  could  not  afford  to  go  on  owning  the  land. 

The  best  return  he  had  received  from  it  during  recent  years 
had  been  between  one  and  a  half  and  two  per  cent,  on  his  capital. 
Often  he  received  nothing,  and  in  more  than  one  year  the  cost  of 
repairs,  hedging,  ditching,  and  other  necessary  outgoings  left 
him  with  an  actual  loss  on  his  landholdings. 

Other  big  sales  recently  are  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in 
Cambridgeshire  of  about  twenty  thousand  acres.  Lord  Hare- 
wood's  sale  of  nine  thousand  acres  in  Yorkshire,  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort's  sale  of  his  Badminton  property,  about  four  thousand 
acres,  and  including  half  a  dozen  villages.  Sir  Watkin  Williams 
Wynne  sold  twenty-five  thousand  acres  in  Montgomeryshire, 
Mr.  Walter  Long  over  one  thousand  acres  in  Merionethshire, 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland  his  Trentham  estate  at  Stoke-on-Trent. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  sold  his  Wakefield  estate.  Then  there 
are  nine  thousand  acres  of  the  Earl  of  Harrington's  Cheshire 
estates,  four  thousand  acres  of  the  RoUeston  Hall  estate  of  Sir 
Oswald  Mosley  in  Derbyshire,  and  two  thousand  acres  of  Lord 
Hindlip's  Alsop-en-dale  estate,  also  in  Derbyshire. 

All  told,  more  than  750,000  acres  have  changed  hands  this  year, 
and  it  is  expected  that  before  the  end  of  next  year  more  than 
2,000,000  acres  of  old  family  estates  will  have  been  sold. 
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AMERICAN  EX-PREACHER  TELLS   OF  A 
CITY   UNDER   '' SOVIET"   RULE 

>4  MONG  the  contradictory  and  violently  prejudiced  re- 
/-^  ports,  including  the  plain  propaganda  on  both  sides, 
■^  -^  now  coming  out  of  Soviet  Russia,  the  recently  pub- 
lished story  of  an  American  ex-minister  of  the  Gospel 
commands  attention  because  of  its  moderation  of  state- 
ment. If  there  was  some  terrorism  in  the  part  of  Russia  that 
he  knew,  there  was  no  nationalization  of  women.  If  there  were 
no  elections,  there  was  a  democratic  equality  in  the  sharing  of 
food-rations.  Major  Robert  Davis,  U.  S.  A.,  who  brings  back 
this  report,  was  formerly  a  pastor  of  the  Brick* Presbyterian 
Church,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  we  are  told,  and 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Englewood,  New  Jersey. 
Earlier  he  was  a  football  star  at  Dartmouth  University.  He 
has  been  in  Russia  and  the  Near  East  for  more  than  a  year 
past. 

In  a  recent  letter,  parts  of  which  are  quoted  below,  he  gives 
a  detailed,  eye-witness  account  of  Bolshevik  rule  at  Kharkof, 
a  city  of  800,000  people.  It  is,  he  says,  an  uncolored  report  of 
what  actually  happened  in  a  full  year  of  Communist  govern- 
ment. He  denies  any  intention  to  defend  or  excuse,  to  attack 
or  expose  the  Bolsheviki;  his  only  desire,  he  says,  is  to  tell  what 
happened  in  one  great  »Sorie^-governed  city  in  a  year's  time. 
Industries  broke  down  owing  to  the  absence  of  managers  and 
lack  of  skill.  Amazing  incompetence  was  everywhere.  On  the 
other  hand,  Soviet  rule  appealed  to  masses  of  Russians;  it  really 
"democratized"  Russia  in  places,  while  it  failed  in  spots  from 
the  ignorance  or  incapacity  of  the  commissars. 

Major  Davis  begins  his  account,  as  quoted  by  the  New  York 
American,  with  an  avowal  of  principles: 

The  clear-headed  way  for  us  average  men  to  get  at  the 
meat  of  the  Soviet  Republic  is  to  take  a  test  case.  We  are  used 
to  judging  theories  by  their  fruits.  As  an  average  man  I  have 
wished  that  some  one  would  hush  the  tirade  and  spread  out  the 
facts. 

The  city  which  should  be  taken  for  the  test  case  should  offer  a 
more  than  fair  field  for  Bolshevism.  It  should  be  a  place  where 
the  system  could  succeed,  if  it  can  anywhere  in  Russia.  It 
should  have  a  disciplined  population  of  factory  employees,  be 
handy  to  natural  resources,  have  ample  rail  connection,  and 
enough  ready  money  and  food  to  carry  government  and  people 
over  the  peak  of  the  experiment. 

For  this  typical  city  let  one  lay  out  the  fact,  as  developed 
within  the  Bolshevik  social  structure — without  spleen,  without 
comment,  and  without  moralizing,  without  whitewashing  or 
damning  any  one.  Let  the  actualities  stand  up  and  make  the 
undecorated  picture. 

For  example,  take  Kharkof. 

It  has  a  present  population  of  eight  hundred  thousand  people. 
It  has  broad  streets,  tiled  sidewalks,  public  squares  with  foun- 
tains and  flowers.  The  university  stands  in  a  charming  grove. 
Eight  churches,  of  the  Greek  orthodox  type,  deserve  to  be  called 
noble  structures.  In  Kharkof  they  coat  the  buildings  with  tinted 
plaster,  and,  after  the  dilapidation  of  long  war,  they  have  the 
appearance  of  the  World's  Fair  buildings  in  Chicago  ten  years 
after  the  exhibition.  They  say  that  there  is  water  under  the 
green  surface  of  the  canal.  Of  aU  the  cities  which  at  this  date 
are  available  for  study,  Kharkof  offered  Bolshevism  the  most 
hopeful  field. 

God  did  all  that  he  could  for  the  Ukraine,  and  Kharkof  is  on 
its  northern  rim.  It  taps  the  wheat  pocket  of  the  world,  is  next 
door  to  coal,  quicksilver,  salt,  lime,  cement,  glass-sand.  It  con- 
tains sizable  industries,  one  plant  of  which  employs  twenty 
thousand  men.  The  working  people  walk  fast,  gaze  honestly 
out  of  mild  blue  eyes,  and  have  no  nervous  mannerisms. 

The  Bolshy  took  Kharkof  last  Christmas  week,  and  in  Jan- 
uary the  organizers  for  the  city  government  arrived  from  Mos- 
cow, the  "Red"  capital.  They  announced  that  the  Commune 
was  a  proletariat  state  and  that  a  rigid  equality  would  obtain. 
People  smiled  at  the  first  innovations,  but  they  were  harmless, 
also  inconsistent.  Bootblack  stands  were  removed  from  the 
streets,  because  the  sight  of  one  free  soul  kneeling  before  another 
and  wiping  his  boots  is  an  undemocratic  symbol.  Porters  at 
the  railroad  station  were  abolished;  each  traveler  should,  and 
would,  lug  his  own  grip. 

The  hospitals  were  not  to  treat  Bright's  disease,  because  it 
was  a  sugar  disease;  nor  gout,  because  only  the  bourgeoisie  got  it. 
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Men  would  not  raise  their  hats  to  women,  confessing  the  superi- 
<)rity  of  one  sex.  All  women  would  wear  the  peasant's  kerchief, 
as  bonnets  were  signs  of  a  class  inequality. 

Pensions  of  three  hundred  rubles  a  month  or  over  were  sus- 
l)ended,  as  pensions  of  this  amount  demonstrated  that  their 
recipients  had  been  upper-grade  court  or  army  servants,  who 
must  expect  no  support  from  the  communal  state.  The  form 
of  address  would  l>e  "thee"  and  "thou,"  which  denote  intimacy 
and  family  relationship.  As  in  the  French  Revolution  of  1871, 
the  plain  "Citizen  So-and-so"  superseded  all  titles  or  distinctions 
of  rank  or  wealth. 

The  tirst  inconvenience  to  the  people  of  Kharkof  was  the 
closing  of  the  newspapers  and  the  hotels.  In  place  of  the  former 
papers  appeared,  in  the  morning.  The  Soviet  News,  in  the  evening 
The  Co>itmu>Y!<t  and  a  special  sheet' for  soldiers  and  workers 
called  The  Red  Star.  No  book  could  be  sold  without  the  stamp 
of  the  Soriet  censor. 

All  hotels  were  requisitioned  for  the  use  of  the  commissaries — 
as  Bolshy  officials  are  named — and  for  the  officers  of  the  "Red" 
army.  Private  travelers  drained  into  the  railroad  stations  in 
confusion  and  genuine  suffering.  Neither  food,  boiled  water, 
nor  transportation  out  of  Kharkof  could  be  secm-ed.  Spotted 
typhus  broke  out.  Patients  soon  filled  the  hospital  beds,  and 
even  the  corridors  could  not  house  the  more  serious  cases. 

The  city  government  began  business. 

The  cryptic  initials — P.  C.  O.  C.  P. — were  stenciled  all  over 
the  city  property.  They  are  the  Slav  letters  for  Russian  Social- 
istic F(^deration  Soviet  Republic.  Under  the  scheme  of  admin- 
istration Kharkof  was  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council  of 
I'eople's  Commissioners  of  the  Ukraine,  with  headquarters  at 
Kief,  by  which  the  chief  commissaries  of  the  city  were  appointed. 
The  president  of  the  Ukraine  Council  was  Hiem  Rakovskj% 
who  had  been  arrested  by  the  Roumanians  as  a  Bulgar  spy  and 
imprisoned  at  Jassy  during  the  war,  but  on  the  Roximanian 
King's  flight  to  Odessa  the  Bolshy  had  freed  him,  he  had  reached 
Trotzky,  and  been  appointed  Governor  of  the  Ukraine,  with  a 
l)()l)ulation  eqtial  to  France. 

The  organizers  of  the  city  government  called  meetings  for  the 
election  of  the  two  hundred  and  forty  members  of  the  Kharkof 
Soviet.  No  women  were  allowed  at  the  meetings,  which  was  a 
surprize.  Soldiers,  workers,  and  subscribed  members  of  the 
commune  could  vote.  As  the  city  Soviet  was  too  bulky  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  business,  it  seldom  convened.  It  dele- 
gated its  p(jwer  to  the  executive  committee,  the  Ins-Paiil-Kom,  of 
twelve  m<nnl)ers,  which  in  turn  i)assed  on  its  authority  to  an 
inner  council  of  five — a  president,  a  vice-president,  a  secretary, 
an  assistant  secretary,  and  an  office  manager. 

The  "Inner  Council  of  Five"  was  the  whole  show.  They 
made  no  reports,  nominated  all  chief  commissaries  for  Rakavsky 
of  Kief  to  appoint,  and  exercised  an  unrestrained  authority. 
The  president  of  the  Inner  Council  was  Keen,  a  Lett,  a  mill- 
Avorker.  At  the  first  he  was  gentle  Avith  the  bourgeoisie,  but 
gradually  he  hardened,  imtil  at  the  last  meeting  he  upbraided 
tiic  workers  for  their  softness,  saying  that  Ti'otzky  had  decreed 
Ihc  "  ■  Red'  terror"  and  that  it  must  reign  in  Kharkof  to  the 
last  bloody  letter.      '  ' '   •  '■  ■. 

The  first  decree  of  the  Oovernment,  issued  on  the  day  of  its 
installation,  made  ])eopl('  guij).  It  demanded  the  surreiuler  of 
all  arms  within  three  days,  which  was  (executed.  It  further  or- 
<lered  that  no  person  might  move  his  effects  from  one  domicile 
to  another  without  a  permit  from  the  commissary,  nor  buy  at 
any  store  nor  transport  material  through  th<!  streets,  without  a 
permit. 

Furtherinore.  all  who  occupied  five  rooms  or  more  Avere  ordered 
1o  contribute  a  full  suit  of  clothmg  for  the  use  of  the  "Red" 
army  and  the  i)oor;  all  who  occui)ied  three  rooms,  a  suit  of 
underwear;  all  who  occupied  one  or  two  rooms,  a  single  garment. 
The  ubov(;  contribution  was  to  be  made,  under  [)enalty,  within 
thre*'  days.  A  side-light  is  thrown  on  the  situation  l)y  the  fact, 
which  Major  Davis  mentions,  that  in  this  city  of  S()(),0(X)  people 
ilirn-  were  not  enough  commissary  clerks  to  handle  the  business 
in  three  or  thirty  days.  As  for  th(!  second  decree,  wliicli  brought 
ji  goofl  deal  of  constenuilion,  we  rend: 

I '(ISO  US  who  occupied  five  rooms  or  more  would  contril)uto  a 
be<l  equipj)ed  with  co\erings.  Persons  wlio  vacated  their  (juar- 
ters  would  tak(^  with  them  two  suits  of  clothing,  and  nothing  else. 
All  other  jjersonal  property  was  to  n-niain  in  the  vacated  dwelling 
for  use  of  the  r-ommissaries  and  army.  Persons  ha\ing  motor- 
cars, carriages,  victrolas,  tyjM'writers,  kodaks,  musical  or  optical 
goods,  electric  fixtures,  private  libraries,  were  insfructed  to  file 
an  inventory  with  the  commissary  at  once.  The  above  articles 
w<Te  declared  the  jjrojHrty  of  the  stale-,  to  be  delivere<!  on  de- 
mand. I'ersons  whose  dwellings  wen;  requisitioned  by  th(!  army 
and  commissaries  might  take  three  suits  of  clothing  with  them. 


Following  this  decree  five  dirty  fellows  appeared  in  the  rooms 
of  the  United  States  Consul  and  told  him  to  put  his  clothes 
over  his  arm  and  move  along.  He  got  his  back  to  the  wall  and 
stayed — and  the  five  with  him.  It  is  a  mystery  that  he  was 
not  shot.  Others  Avho  refuse<l  to  obey  the  decree  were  sent  to 
ChesA'i-Chaika  as  contra-revolutionaries. 

The  churches  were  not  molested.  On  their  arrival  the  Bolshy 
had  declared  the  s(>paration  of  church  and  state,  and  the  sti- 
l)ends  of  priests,  which  in  Russia  had  ]>een  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment, were  stopt.  In  schools  and  i)ublic  buildings  the  icons 
were  torn  down.  This  was  in  line  with  American  doctrine  of 
separation  of  church  and  state.  But  the  Soviets  enforced  it  in 
individual  cases  cruelly. 

There  was  one  obstinate  priest.  Father  Timofieff,  of  St.  Dimi- 
tri's  Church,  who,  when  it  w^as  reported  that  Nicholas  II.  had 
been  killed,  prayed  for  the  late  Czar's  soul  at  the  church  service. 
The  venerable  father — he  was  seventy-eight  years  old — was 
taken  to  Chesvi-Chaika  and  ordered  to  clean  the  filth  from  out- 
houses. He  refused.  His  arm  was  broken  in  two  places  and 
he  was  shot. 

The  first  department  of  the  city  life  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  comprehensive  reform  was  the  school  system.  The  province 
of  Kharkof,  with  an  enlightened  zemstov,  has  had  admirable 
schools.  All  pupils  of  school  age  had  been  enrolled  and  literacy 
among  the  younger  people  was  practically  100  per  cent.  In  the 
city,  as  well  as  the  province,  education  had  been  pushed.  In 
addition  to  the  grade  and  high  schools  there  were  technical 
schools  of  veterinary  science,  agricidture,  commerce,  and  banking, 
and  the  University  with  its  group  of  professional  schools. 

Over  each  school,  as  its  principal,  the  Bolshy  appointed  a 
commissary.  A  general  commission  of  five  professors  and 
twenty  students  was  given  the  job  of  remodeling  the  school 
system  into  harmony  with  Soviet  Republic  principles.  The  fol- 
lowing recommendations  were  put  into  immediate  effect.  Edu- 
cators may  detect,  in  these  reforms,  the  point  of  view  of  the 
undergraduate  mind. 

1.  Education  is  free  in  all  schools. 

2.  Examinations  of  every  sort  and  the  taking  of  classroom 
notes  are  abolished. 

3.  Any  person  over  sixteen  years   of   age   maj'   attend   the 
imiversity. 

4.  Private  schools    are    abolished,    as    a    contradiction    of 
democracy. 

5.  Students  may  pass  from  one  professional  school  to  another 
at  will,  receiving  credit  for  time  spent  in  former  school. 

6.  The  jurisdiction  of  faculties  over  students  is  abolished. 

7.  Honoi'ary  posts,  such  as   rector   of    the   uni\ersity,    are 
abolished. 

8.  The  study  of  grammar  is  abolished  as  a  sui)erfluous  subject. 

9.  The  study  of  geometry  is  abolished  as  a  theoretical  subject. 

10.  The  study  of  physics  is  abolished  as  a  theoretical  subject. 

11.  The  study  of  history,  as  now  taught,  is  abolished.  In 
place  of  the  study  of  dates,  wars,  and  dynasties,  the  study  of  the 
social  liberation  of  peoples  will  be  substituted. 

12.  The  law  school  is  abolished,  as  the  laws  of  the  Soviet 
Republic  will  render  ancient  law  obsolete. 

18.  On  Thursday  regular  classwork  will  be  omitted,  and  the 
tenets  of  comirmnism  will  be  discust  in  all  schools. 

14.  Sunday  will  be  a  holiday  in  all  schools. 

1.5.  Holidays  with  a  i-eligious  signification,  like  Easter  and 
Christmas,  will  be  abolished. 

16.  May  1  and  October  28,  the  '"Holy  Days  of  the  Proletariat," 
will  be  holidays  in  all  schools, 

17.  Prinuxry  grades  will  meet  lor  one  se.s.sion  only  from  9  a.m.  to 
12  M,  l*ui)ils  will  bring  their  lunch  and,  accomi)anie(i  by  their 
teachers,  sj)end  the  afternoon  in  the  city  gardens  or  the  country 
for  games,  folk-dancing,  nuirching,  nature  study,  etc. 

These  wen>  the  cliief  reforms  effected  by  the  "Commission  of 
Twenty-five."  Fach  school,  in  addition  to  its  conunissary,  had 
a  school  Soviet  elected  by  th(>  faculty  and  pujjils.  The  Soviet 
of  the  medical  school,  for  example,  consisted  of  sixty-eight  pro- 
fessors, sixty-eiglil  instructors,  and  sixty-eigiil  students.  No 
recommeiulation  of  the  school  Soviet,  however,  could  become 
efTe<'f-i\-e  without  Ihe  appro\al  of  the  school  commissary.  Prac- 
tically speaking,  therefore,  the  Soviets  were  nothing  more  than 
advisory  councils  to  the  conunissaries. 

The  commissary  of  (lie  univ(>rsity  was  Malich,  a  sophomore 
in  the  \ctcrinary  school,  lie  was  twenty-two  years  old  and 
dictator  of  the  university  j)roperly  and  curriculum.  Malieli 
soon  left  to  become  the  (lovernor  of  the  Crimea  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Soskis,  another  student. 

The  several  school  Soviets  (fleeted  the  lii'tcen  memhers  of  the 
prnesidiiim,  which  might  b(^  termed  the  board  of  education. 
The  praesidiiim  elictcd  an  (>x(^cutive  commilt<'e  of  three*  mem- 
bers, a  j)rofessor,  a  teacher  and  a  student,  who  were  tlii'  operating 
heads  of  tin;  city  .schools,  but  always  in  connection  with  the 
sr-hool  commissari*'s. 
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IN    BRASS 

A  combination  of  zinc  and  copper  gives  mankind  a  wonderful 
metal — enduring,  rust-resisting,  decorative,  workable — adapted  to 
a  thousand  uses  where  no  other  metal  would  serve.  This  metal 
is  brass. 

The  sign  on  your  office  entrance,  the  hardware  on  the  doors, 
the  fittings  in  your  car,  the  andirons  in  your  home,  the  bronze 
statue  on  your  mantle,  the  bed  you  sleep  in,  indicate  the  variety  of 
ways  in  which  it  contributes  to  your  many  needs. 

Zinc  for  brass  has  long  been  an  important  product  of  this 
Company.  The  slab  zinc  from  our  Franklin  ores,  is  the  purest 
commercial  metal  in  the  world,  and  insures  the  durability  and 
working  properties  that  manufacturers  of  high-grade  brass  prod- 
ucts demand. 

We  have  been  producing  zinc  for  more  than  70  years.  Our 
sources  of  supply,  facilities  and  organization  are  such  that  we  are 
able  to  supply  all  industries  with  the  kind  and  quality  of  zinc  they 
require. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY,  160  Front  Street,  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

CHICAGO:     Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company,  1111  Marquette  Building 
PITTSBURGH:    The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  (of  Pa.),  1439  Oliver  Building 

Manufacturers  of  7ahc   Oxide,  Slab  7Jnc   {Spelter),    Spiegeleisen,  Lithopone,  Sulphuric  Acid^ 
Rolled  Zinc  Strips  and  Plates,  7Jnc  Dust,  Salt  Cake  and  Zinc  Chloride 

The  world's  standard  for  Zinc  products 


New  Jersey 

zinc 
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Two  months  after  the  abolition  of  examinations  50  per  cent, 
of  the  imiversity  students  had  asked  their  professors  for  private 
examinations  and  certificates,  explaining  that  they  wanted  some 
tangible  evidence  of  their  work. 

A  ministry  of  sanitation  assumed  the  charge  of  the  hospitals, 
the  inspection  of  markets,  and  health  matters  of  the  city.  The 
three  finest  buildings  in  Kharkof  are  hospitals,  modern  in  all 
respects.  To  the  scandalization  of  physicians.  Dr.  Tutiskim 
was  made  chief  of  this  ministry.  The  doctor  had  been  chair- 
man of  the  health  board  in  1907,  but  the  Medical  Association 
had  tried  him  upon  charges  and  judged  him  incompetent.  The 
doctor's  license  to  practise  medicine  had  been  rescinded. 

Dr.  Tutiskim,  as  head  of  the  Ministry  of  Sanitation,  removed 
the  professor  of  mental  diseases  in  the  Aledical  School,  the  most 
eminent  member  of  the  faculty,  and  appointed  himself  to  the 
chair.  Students  boycotted  his  lectures  in  indignation.  As  act- 
ing head  of  his  ministry  the  doctor  appointed  a  hospital  orderly 
named  Turkeltaub. 

The  biggest  hospitals  of  Kharkof  are  the  Alexandrofsky  Pe- 
trenko  and  the  Nickolaiofsky,  with  one  thousand  and  seven 
hundred  beds,  respectively.  Dr.  Tutiskim  appointed  the  plumber 
of  the  former  institution  as  its  commissary  and  a  hospital  orderly 
as  commissary-  of  the  latter.  The  commissaries  of  hospitals  had 
the  right  to  modify  the  menus  and  medication  of  patients  if  they 
thought  them  too  expensive,  a  right  freely  exercised. 

Nurses  left  their  duty  at  will.  The  dressings  of  wounded  sol- 
diers were  changed  only  once  in  three  days.  Typhus  patients, 
delirious,  often  escaped  and  walked  about  the  streets.  Civilian 
patients  often  waited  twenty-four  hours  after  admission  for 
attention. 

Drug-stores  were  nationalized.  Owners  worked  as  clerks 
under  the  commissaries  which  were  put  in  charge  of  each  store. 
The  commissaries  made  no  effort  to  renew  the  stocks,  and  medi- 
cine soon  became  so  scarce  that  it  was  administered  to  patients 
but  once  in  three  days.  The  Soviet  of  drug-clerks  set  the  work- 
ing day  as  from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  with  the  stores  closed  all  day 
Sunday  and  every  evening. 

The  stocks  of  the  retail  stores  were  seized  without  compensation 
to  the  owners,  who  were  declared  a  parasite  class  and  the  enemies 
of  the  state.    A  commissary  entered  each  enterprise  as  its  director. 

A  Soviet  of  the  salespeople  of  each  store  fixt  the  wages  and 
the  working  hours.  In  general,  stores  were  open  from  10  a.m. 
to  4  P.M.  The  former  owner  worked  as  an  employee,  and  if  he 
happened  to  be  unpopular  with  his  personnel,  they  might,  and 
sometimes  did,  vote  him  lower  wages  than  the  janitor. 


IN   1820   THERE   WERE   LIVELY 
PROBLEMS,  TOO 

AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  EVERY  YEAR,  or  nearly 
/-\  every  year,  we  are  accustomed  to  shake  our  heads 
^  -^  and  marvel,  both  at  the  seriousness  of  the  problems 
which  we  have  just  come  through,  and  at  the  equally  serious 
nature  of  those  which  confront  us.  A  writer  in  the  Boston 
Herald  presents,  without  any  particular  comment,  a  resume 
of  the  general  state  of  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  one  hundred 
years  ago.  It  appears  that  the  people  of  those  times  had  their 
world  and  national  \'ictories  and  perplexities  of  «reditable 
size,  and  in  interesting  measure.    As  we  are  reminded: 

A  century  ago  Europe,  but  lately  delivered  from  the  domina- 
tion of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  was  manifesting  the  first  tokens 
of  unrest  under  the  tyranny  of  the  royalist  reaction  which  had 
followed  Leipzig  and  Waterloo,  and  the  United  States  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  first  bitter  conflict  over  slav(Ty  in  a  debate 
which  was  the  prototypt;  of  all  {h^^  slavery  debat«>s  that  fol- 
lowed through  th(^  forty  years  that  ended  with  the  outbn^ak  of 
the  Civil  War. 

In  1790  the  population  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  States 
was  practically  equal.  By  1K20  the  white  j)opulation  of  the 
North  had  b(!com(!  more  than  r),(X)0,0()0,  of  th(!  South  less  than 
ri,0f K),fKK);  th«!  slav*-  rmpiilation  of  tlm  Norlh  was  less  than 
20,000,  of  the  South  mon^  than  l,r>00,(JOO;  the  free  blacks  in  the 
North  numbensd  nearly  1(X),(X)0,  in  the  South  about  a  third 
more;  tln'  total  [)f)[)ula1i()ii  of  the  country  was  nearly  10,0()0,(KH), 
and  the  North  oiitniiiMbered  the  South  by  more  than  ()00,0(K). 
In  1790  the  Congressional  representation  of  the  two  sections 
was  about  equal;  th(^  1X20  census  gave  the  North  thirty  votes 
more  than  tlie  South.  The-  slave  States,  therefore,  had  begun 
to  watch  with  ai)prehension  th(!  steady  gains  of  the  free  States 
in  wealth  and  power  as  well  as  in  po[)ulation.  The  South  saw 
the  necessity  of  creating  more  slave  States  in  order  to  inaint.'iin 
political  equilibrium,  at  least  in  the  United  States  Senate.  This 
seemed  to  them  a  struggle  for  life.     The  battle  which  extended 


over  the  three  years  1818  to  1821  had  its  focus  in  the  claims 
of  Missouri  and  Maine  for  admission  to  the  Union,  the  one  as  a 
slave,  the  other  as  a  free  State,  on  the  principle  of  the  Senatorial 
balance  of  power. 

It  was  Senator  Thomas,  of  Illinois,  who  brought  forward  the 
essence  of  the  famous  Missouri  Compromise  on  Januarj'  18, 
1820.  He  proposed  that  no  restrictions  as  to  slavery  should  be 
imposed  upon  Missouri  in  framing  her  State  constitution,  but 
that  in  all  the  rest  of  the  country  ceded  by  France  to  the  United 
States  north  of  36  degrees  and  30  minutes,  that  being  the  soutliern 
boundary-line  of  Missouri,  there  should  be  neither  slavery  noi 
involuntary  servitude.  After  long  and  acrimonious  discussions 
this  measure  was  adopted  and  it  signified  that  while  the  South 
was  obtaining  the  present  object,  the  North  was  gaining  thf 
future  advantage. 

But  Missouri  came  to  Congress  with  a  constitution  that  not 
only  recognized  the  existence  of  slavery  within  her  bounds,  but 
that  provided  also  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature 
to  pass  such  laws  as  would  become  necessary  to  prevent  fret 
negroes  or  mulattoes  from  coming  into  or  settling  within  th( 
State.  Then  Henry  Clay  came  forward  as  a  pacificator,  anc 
Missouri  was  admitted,  conditionally,  to  the  Union  on  March  20 
1820,  the  condition  being  that  the  State  should  never  pass  anj 
law  preventing  any  description  of  persons  from  coming  to  oi 
settling  in  said  State  who  now  are  or  hereafter  may  become 
citizens  of  any  States  of  the  Union.  To  this  condition  the  MisI 
souri  legislature  gave  its  assent.  | 

Meantime,  Congress  also  was  dealing  with  the  aspirations  o:| 
Maine  for  Statehood.  The  separation  from  Massachusetts  anc 
the  necessary  division  of  property  having  been  effected,  the  bill 
for  admission  was  divorced  from  the  Missouri  measure  on  March ' 
and  on  March  3  the  act  was  passed  by  which  Maine  was  declarec 
to  be,  from  and  after  the  15th,  one  of  the  family  of  States.  Thul 
there  was  established  a  geographical  sectional  line;  the  slav( 
States  and  the  free  were  separated ;  this  was  the  first  token  o 
demarcation. 

Florida  also  was  a  problem  for  the  national  legislature.  Jack] 
son's  conduct  in  capturing  Pensacola  in  1818  was  the  question  ai 
issue.  Pending  the  discussion  in  Congress  the  Spanish  ministe; 
under  instructions  from  Madrid  agreed  to  a  treaty  for  th 
cession  of  Florida  in  extinction  of  the  various  American  elaiml 
for  which  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  $5,000,000.  Thi' 
treaty  was  at  once  ratified  by  the  Senate,  but  the  Spanish  ratifil 
cation  was  not  received  until  February,  1821.  ' 

The  ninth  Presidential  election  took  place  in  1820.  Monro 
was  chosen  a  second  time  by  a  vote  that  approximated  unanimity 
The  sequel  is  thus  stated  by  the  historian  Schouler:  "One,  how 
ever,  of  the  232  electoral  votes  cast  was  wanting  to  consummat 
the  exceptional  honor,  for  a  New  Hampshire  elector  .  . 
determined,  so  it  is  said,  that  no  later  mortal  should  stand  i 
Washington's  shoes.  Of  America's  Presidents  elected  b 
virtual  acclamation,  history  furnishes  but  these  two  examples 
and  as  between  the  two  men  honored  by  so  unapproachable 
tribute  of  confidence  Monore  entered  upon  his  second  term  c 
office  with  less  of  real  political  opposition  than  Washington." 

Of  interest  also  is  the  fact  that  in  1820  Frances  Wrigh 
then  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  traveled  ejftensively  in  th' 
country  as  the  first  woman  who  gave  lectures  in  America  upo 
political  subjects.  Born  in  Scotland,  this  pioneer  advocate  < 
woman's  rights  possest  remarkable  mental  abilities. 

Europe  was  having  troubles  quite  comparable  to  those  whic 
are  distracting  most  of  the  nations  to-day.  The  royalties  an 
politicians,  with  Napoleon  safely  immured  at  St.  Helena,  i 
1820  and  the  neighboring  y(>ars  were  striving  to  check  the  tid< 
of  republicanism  which  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Napi 
Iconic  wars  had  set  flowing.     Specificallj': 

France,  with  Louis  XVI 11.  on  the  throne,  was  not  long  i 
finding  that  the  restored  Bourbons  "had  forgotten  nothing  ar 
learned  nothing."  Bonaparte  collected  his  expemses  from  tl 
lands  ]w  conquered,  so  France  cMirerged  from  twenty  years  • 
war  with  a  debt  only  a  sixth  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  soon  ro 
to ageneral level  of  prosperity  com]Kirable  with  the  rest  of  Europ 
and  this  in  spite  of  bad  harvests,  political  unrest,  and  a  foreif. 
occupation  which  did  not  end  until  1818.  So  "furious  was  tl 
fide  of  reaction,"  says  J.  Holland  Rose,  "that  the  reston 
monarciiv  had  far  stronger  powers  than  had  the  old  syste 
wielded  before  1789." 

The  rea<!tion  had  just  been  checked  somewhat  when  a  sinist 
event  swe[)t  away  all  its  obstacles.  In  February,  1820,  t! 
Due  (le  Berry  was  killed  by  a  fanat  ie,  whose  intcMit  was  to  cut  ( 
the  din!(;t  Bourbon  line.  The  birth  in  September  of  a  posthumo 
son  frustrated  his  design.  The  only  outcome  was  a  new  outbuii 
of  royalist  fn-nzy.  "  In  fact,"  .says  th(>  historian,  "everywhere 
Europe;  did  absolutism  seem  to  bo  triumphant." 
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The  Cartridge 


^e  Savage  .2JO-JOOO  cartridge  rimless.  Loaded  with 
h  8j  grain-poifited  bullety  soft  nose  or  full  metal  case, 
tuzzh  velocity^^ooo  feet  per  second ;  at  lOO yards. 
stgS  feet  per  second. 


ITT'CT^  he  comes — six  hundred  pounds  of  wounded^  rav- 
j[  J^  ing,Jigbting  grizzly!  Wicked^  pointed  head  stretched 
out — evil  little  pig  eyes  glaring  hate — long  yellow  tusks  snap- 
ping in  bloody  foam — high  shoulders  rocking  with  effort  as 
they  drive  the  ten-inch  hooked  chisels  of  claws  ripping  through 
the  moss— smash  through  the  witch-hopples — here  he  comes! 

€asy  does  it — take  your  time!  The  little  .2^o-jooo  Savage 
rises  easily  ^smoothly.,  into  line.  Squeezing  the  pistol-grip-face 
frozen  against  the  stock — seeing  both  sights — following  that 
slavering  chin  with  the  bead — holding  your  breath  and  shutting 
down  steadily  with  your  trigger-finger .  'Bang! 

Fingers  racings  before  the  echo  of  the  shot  you  re  reloaded 
and  ready  again.  Hut  he's  down.  Qrumpled  end  over  end  in  his 
stride.  That  vicious  little  8y  grain  pointed  bullet y  traveling 
jyOOO  feet  per  second^  smashed  through  his  jaw ^  shivered  his 
neck  vertebrae  to  splinter  s.,and  splashed  them  through  his  lungs. 
Clever  knew  what  struck  him — dead  when  he  hit  the  ground. 

Only  seven  pounds  of  rifle — the  .2^0-JOOO  Savage.  Six  shots — in  two 
seconds,  ifyouneedthe?n  that  fast — and  each  of  them  \ith  a  gilt-edge  target 
accwacy  that  would  hit  the  8oo  sard  militar\  bulheye,  and  punch  enough  to 
slam  through  ha  If -inch  steel  boiler-plate  at  a  hundred  yards.  Solid  breech 
hammer  less,  Iprith  checked  extra-full  pistol-grip  and  forearm  and  corrugated 
steel  shotgun  butt-plate  and  trigger.  See  it  at  your  dealer' s — he  can  supply  it. 
For  complete  description,  write  us. 

SA:Vi^CiE  ARI^IS  CORPOMA.TIOPi' 

SHAKO.y,  r.l.  UTJCA,  N.  r.  DETROIT,  MICH, 

Executive  and  Export  Ojffices,  JO  Church  Street,  N.  V.  C, 
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"That  is  too  expensive,"  said  a  lady  trj'ing  to  buy  a  coat  and 
skirt  at  something  less  than  SI 50. 

"I  pay  that."  said  the  shop  assistant. 

"I  wonder  you  work,"  said  the  ladj'. 

Gardeners,  chauffeurs,  domestic  servants,  clerks,  demand 
three  times  their  prewar  wage  and  get  it,  but  none  are  satisfied, 
and  the  great  world  of  labor  in  the  States  (immensely  permeated 
by  a  foreign  revolutionary  element)  is  out  for  big  victories. 

Capital  is  conscious  of  the  movement,  and  is  prepared  to 
fight  ruthlessly,  with  machine  guns  if  need  be,  to  defend  its  own. 
It  is  prepared  to  scotch  all  democratic  liberties — freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  labor — with  brutality  and  strength  whenever 
it  challenges  the  prerogatives  of  wealth.  Only  a  few  wise  men 
are  trying  to  build  bridges  across  the  gulf. 

So  1  am  told  by  visitors  from  New  York,  who,  like  some  of 
our  own  prophets,  have  the  wind  up,  gustily. 

Another  subject  of  their  conversation,  not  alluded  to  by  them 
unless  one  leads  to  it  by  a  candid  question  or  two,  is  the  growing 
hostility  of  the  big  American  pubUc  toward  England.  That  is 
distressing  to  all  Americans  of  education  and  broad-mindedness 
who  know  our  country  even  a  little,  and  find  us  a  kindly,  courte- 
ous, and  hkable  people,  not  affected  in  speech  or  manner  when 
they  get  used  to  our  accent,  not  so  arrogant  and  supercilious 
(except  among  rare  specimens  of  the  old-fashioned  snob)  as  they 
had  been  led  to  believe. 

It  is  painful  also  to  intellectual  Americans  who  only  know  us 
through  our  history  and  our  literature,  but  have  an  affection 
for  us  because  of  old  ties  of  blood  and  speech  and  believe  that 
our  two  peoples  ought  to  guide  the  destiny  of  the  world.  But 
there  it  is — this  irritation,  this  national  dislike,  this  hostility 
which  is  being  inflamed  into  something  like  hatred. 

"What  is  the  cause?"  I  ask  them,  and  their  replies  vary. 

"Enemy  propaganda,"^says  one. 

"Too  much  likeness  between  our  two  people,"  says  another. 
"Relations  quarrel  easily." 

But  deeper  than  that,  because  more  reasonable  in  its  argument, 
is  the  irritation  aroused  and  deepened  day  by  day  by  an  elabor- 
ate, wide-spread,  brilliantly  organized  Irish 'propaganda.  It  has 
a  central  bureau  in  Washington,  local  branches  in  every  big 
city,  an  immense  hold  over  sections  of  the  press,  and  a  tre- 
mendous political  "pull." 

Much  of  this  propaganda  is  unfair,  bitter,  exaggerated,  but 
it  is  easy  work  because  of  the  deplorable  muddle  in  Ireland,  the 
impossibilitj'  of  defending  the  present  situation  there,  and  the 
drift  of  events  toward  an  almost  inevitable  tragedy. 

"We  have  no  right  to  express  an  opinion  about  your  treat- 
ment of  Ireland,"  said  an  American  to  me  the  other  day,  "but 
we  can't  help  having  an  opinion,  and,  in  any  case,  as  long  as 
the  Irish  do  not  get  self-government  there  will  be  a  rising  tide 
of  hostility  against  you  in  the  United  States. 

"You  are  also  suspected  of  imperial  ambitions  and  greed 
which  you  are  masking  under  the  fine  old  pretext  of  defend- 
ing the  untutored  races  of  mankind.  .  .  .  You  had  better 
know." 

The  Hearst  papers,  with  enormous  circulations  among  the 
working  classes  of  America,  are  controlled  by  a  determined 
enemy  of  England,  brilliant,  ruthless,  and  rich,  so  that  he  can 
buy  up  the  best  brains  to  help  him.  It  would  be  worth  while 
sending  out  missionaries  to  convert  Mr.  Hearst  (a  charming  man 
in  private  life,  I  am  told)  to  a  more  friendly  feeling,  only  they 
would  have  to  be  divinely  inspired. 

The  missionaries  we  send  to  America  are  not  divinely  inspired. 
Some  of  th(!m  are  supercilious  gentlemen  with  an  exaggerated 
sense  of  their  own  importance,  and  the  bad  manners  of  a  snob 
caste.  Others  attached  to  the  Embassy,  or  working  industri- 
ously in  little  offices  of  "propaganda,"  laugh  at  the  futility  of 
tlieir  own  job — the  f(iebl(!  means  they  have  to  (^ounU^ract  the 
tidal  waves  of  prejudice  set  in  motion  against  us  ])y  hostile 
organizations. 

The  British  Foreign  Office  either  does  not  know,  or  does  not 
care,  say  my  American  friends,  who  an?  all  in  favor  of  visitors — of 
th«!  right  sort — from  this  ftountry  to  create  a  greater  friendliness. 

I  confess  these;  things  I  hear  from  Americans  in  l>ondon 
B<!em  to  me  very  disturbing  and  distn^ssful,  and  are  not  to  be 
ignored  by  th«!  old  careless  policy  of  Idi.iKcz-fairc.  It  would  be  a 
world  tragedy  if  our  two  peoples  wen;  to  be  divided  by  foolish 
antagonism.  On  botli  si<]cs  of  the  Atlantic  there  are  men  and 
wom(!n  who  know  that  thesf;  i)rejudices  are  based  mainly  on 
ignorance  and  twisted  facts  and  wlio  an;  eager  to  dispcil  these 
rising  clouds  by  th(;  sunlight  of  good  will  and  mutual  knowledgi;. 

There  is  so  much  generosity  in  the  heart  of  AuKTica,  it  is  so 
easy  to  make  a  call  ui)on  their  sentimcint  for  any  great  ideal, 
that  if  we  sjx'ak  across  th(;  water  with  sincerity  and  truth  wc; 
shall  be  heard.  And  if  they  on  their  .side  will  tell  us,  frankly, 
the  grievances  they  have  against  us  wo  may  shai)e  our  action 


to  get  rid  of  such  cause  of  friction.     It  .is  for  the  people  of  go 
will  to  get  together,  here  and  there. 


DESCHANEL,  FRANCE'S   NEW   BOULEVAF 
DIER   PRESIDENT 

DASHING,  HANDSOME,  A  MAN  OF  THE  WORL 
a  very  clever  fellow,  Paul  Deschanel,  who  recently  ovi 
whelmingly  defeated  Clemenceau  for  the  Presidency 
the  French  Republic,  was  once  spoken  of  as  "the  young  a 
brilliant  Monsieur  Deschanel."  It  was  at  this  time,  twenty-; 
years  ago,  that  Clemeneeauu  and  Deschanel  met  on  another  fie 
commonly  known  as  the  field  of  honor.  Clemenceau  had  writt 
an  article  in  his  newspaper,  La  Justice,  criticizing  Deschanel  i 
an  interpellation  made  against  the  Brisson  Ministry  on  the  li 
against  anarchists.  Deschanel  sent  his  seconds  to  Clemences 
who  was  noted  as  a  duelist.  The  men  met  with  swords,  a 
Deschanel  suffered  a  wound  over  the  eye,  which  ended  the  du 

Mr.  Deschanel  is  noted  for  two  peculiarities,  says  a  writer 
the  New  York  Times.  First,  he  has  never  consented  to  acc( 
a  cabinet  portfolio  or  to  form  a  ministry  with  himself  as  premi 
This  abstention,  remarkable  in  French  political  life,  has  alwa 
been  explained  as  due  to  his  ambition  to  become  Preside; 
which  he  believed  might  be  more  easily  fulfilled  if  he  ne^ 
identified  himself  with  any  political  office.  Secondly,  he  1 
never  accepted  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Nc 
when  he  enters  the  office  of  President  of  the  Republic  he  becon 
automatically  grand  master  of  that  order. 

Othon  Guerlac,  writing  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  gives 
the  following  glimpse  of  the  new  President's  political  and  soe 
career: 

Entering  the  Chamber  at  twenty-eight,  he  was  its  speaker 
forty-one.  At  forty-three  he  was  a  member  of  the  Fren 
Academy,  and  as  he  ages  very  slowly,  the  "young"  stuck  to  h 
beyond  his  rights  and  beyond  common  practise. 

Brilliant  he  was  likewise  if  the  word  means  both  intellect! 
and  physical  attractiveness.  He  had  received  a  more  than  go 
education  and  his  speeches,  as  his  writings,  bespoke  true  cultu 
He  was  also  good-looking,  had  an  appearance  of  "class,"  a 
wore  clothes  that  fitted,  a  rare  thing  in  our  somewhat  carel( 
French  democracy.  His  hair  was  always  nieelj^  parted  and  ] 
enemies  hinted  that  it  was  not  free  from  cosmetics.  "Le  po 
made  Deschanel"  is  the  way  his  political  opponents,  the  extrei 
radicals  and  the  extreme  reactionaries,  often  called  him.  Th 
said,  not  without  truth  this  time,  that  every  time  he  deliver 
one  of  his  long  prepared,  finely  exprest,  and  skilfully  deliver 
speeches  the  galleries  were  full  of  well-gowned  ladies. 

The  ritual  was  always  the  same;  frequent  handclapping  a 
"  Tres  6te/(.'"  would  interrupt  him  while  he  spoke,  and  the  end 
the  oration  would  be  greeted  by  what  the  Journal  Officiel  ca 
"lively  and  prolonged  applause"  followed  by  a  rush  of  coUeagi 
to  (jongratulate  the  orator.  Those  who  did  not  like  Mr.  1)( 
chanel  used  to  say  that  he  learned  his  speeches  by  heart  a 
rehearsed  them  before  his  mirror.  Pure  slander!  More  th 
likely  he  prepared  his  orations  with  the  greatest  cai'e,  l(>avi 
very  little  to  chance.  More  than  likely,  also,  ho  was  fastidio 
about  his  voice  and  his  gestures.  But  why  not?  lie  con 
reply  to  his  critics  what  .luares  once  answered  a  colleague  w 
.seemed  to  reproach  him  for  speaking  too  well:  "  I  have  too  mu 
n^spect  for  my  colleagues  to  bring  to  them  anything  that  I  ha 
not  prepared." 

The  first  tim(>  he  made  a  set  spe(>ch  he  chosc^  a  subject  tli 
did  not  seem  to  lend  itself  to  the  flourishes  of  oratory,  namcl 
the  tariff.  Representative  of  a  protectionist  district,  he  rose 
support  the  tax  of  six  francs  on  wheat  that  was  demanded  by  t 
French  farmers.  For  the  first  time  a  tarifT  si)eech  had  fervt 
polish,  literary  charm,  and  great  eloquence.  The  date,  June  li 
1SS(),  is  well  n^niembered  by  parliamentarians.  Of  course,  1 
jKjIitical  opponents  tried  to  (lis()arage  this  brilliant  del)ut,  whii 
they  said  could  not  be  duplicated.  Some  likened  him  to  P 
launay,  the  then  famous  actor  of  tlu;  Theatre  Franyais,  wl 
played  the;  lover  l)efor(^  an  admiring  house  of  young  ladi» 
OtluTs  said  that  he  wou'd  soon  join  in  oblivion  another  on 
night  star,  the  famous  "single-speech  Hamilton,"  who  had  on 
starth^d  the  House  of  (Commons  only  to  go  back  to  ])rivate  1 
unniinembered  and  unknown. 

Deschanel  biilied  those  evil  jHophets.  He  was  not  a  la 
dihiltanto,  nor  was  he  an  imprude.it  tempter  of  fortune.    I 
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BUSINESS  CAR 


Consistent  and  continuous  econ- 
omy is  the  outstanding  char- 
acteristic  of  this   Business   Car 


Its  record  in  that  respect 
has  been  steadily  main- 
tained since  its  introduction 
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principle  was  to  remain  silent  until  he  had  something  to  say, 
and  then  he  prepared  his  speeeh  with  painstaking  eare.  He 
appeared  again  at  the  tribune  in  1888  to  discuss  the  French 
protectorate  of  the  Christians  in  the  Near  East,  and  again  on 
a  very  technical  subject,  the  appropriations  for  the  Navy. 
And  again  to  these  most  arid  themes  lie  l)rought  his  charm  of 
manner,  his  finish  of  style,  and  his  flights  of  oratory.  Some  of 
these  qualities  were  either  the  result  of  his  excellent  training 
or  the  direct  heritage  of  his  distinguished  father. 

I  heard  Emile  Deschanel,  the  elder,  when,  at  the  end  of  his 
career,  he  used  to  lecture  once"  a  week  to  a  large  and  enthu- 
siastic crowd  at  the  College  de  France.  He  preceded  his  son 
in  the  admiration  of  the  fair  sex.  They  flocked  to  his  courses, 
and  no  one  could  hear  him  with  comfort  who  did  not  get  there 
an  hour  before  the  time.  He  was  a  clever  speaker  with  more 
grace  than  force.  Diu-ing  the  early  part  of  his  life  when  an 
exile  in  a  foreign  land  he  had  to  learn  all  the  tricks  of  the  lec- 
ture platform,  and  the  audience  of  the  College  de  France  received 
the  benefit  of  his  experience.  For  this  distinguished  literary 
critic  and  professor  of  literature  was  also  a  noble  citizen  who 
had  suffered  for  his  democratic  beliefs.  A  Republican  and  an 
opponent  of  the  roup  (Vetat  of  Napoleon  III.,  he  was  exiled  in 
1851,  and  went  to  Belgium  to  earn  his  living  like  Victor  Hugo 
and  other  mart>Ts  of  the  Republican  faith.  That  is  why  Paul 
Deschanel  was  born  in  Brussels,  in  1857,  at  the  height  of  the 
Second  Empire,  and  that  is,  perhaps,  why  he  has  shown  all 
through  his  life  such  ardent  love  for  his  country  which  he  had 
first  learned  to  cherish  in  exile. 

Emile  Deschanel  gave  to  his  son,  in  addition  to  the  austere  les- 
son and  example  of  fidelity  to  principle,  the  best  classical  training 
that  a  young  Frenchman  could  receive  in  Paris  in  the  late 
seventies.  Paul  obviously  felt  a  calling  for  the  administrative 
and  political  life,  for  he  studied  exactly  what  was  to  prepare 
him  for  that  career. 

The  place  of  his  father  in  the  esteem  of  the  Third  Republic 
gave  him  at  once  opportunities  for  political  experience.  Under 
Mr.  de  Marcere,  now  justly  forgotten,  altho  he  died  not  more 
than  ten  years  ago,  and  especially  under  Jules  Simon,  the  phi- 
losopher who  belonged  to  several  Cabinets,  yoxmg  Deschanel 
learned  the  routine  of  governmental  administration  at  the  center 
before  beginning  his  tour  through  the  ])rovinces  as  administrator 
of  district  or,  to  use  the  official  title,  as  aoits-prefet.  Le  sous- 
prefet  is  often  considered  a  ridiculous  personage  in  France  be- 
cause of  the  disproportion  between  his  official  i)restige  and  his 
real  power.  Mr.  Deschanel  was  surely  not  ridiculous  as  sous- 
prefet  of  Dreux,  Melun,  Brest,  and  Meaux,  which  he  administered 
in  turn.  In  fact,  one  of  these  districts  is  the  one  that  has  elected 
him  to  Parliament  for  the  last  thirty  years.  He  entered  the 
House  in  1885. 

His  politics,  if  we  were  to  judge  by  the  friends  he  associated 
with,  and  the  Ministers  he  served,  and  the  papers  he  contributed 
to,  would  seem  distinctly  conservative.  In  fact,  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  he  soon  stood  out  as  one  of  the  most  ardent  oppo- 
nents of  extreme  radicalism  then  led  by  Clemenceau  and  as  the 
very  scholarly  and  insistent  (critic  of  a  doctrine,  then  in  great 
favor  and  well  represented,  namely,  Socialism.  Between  1886 
and  1900  Deschanel  had  many  a  bout  with  the  disciples  of  Karl 
Marx  and  with  some  of  th(>  more  powerful  orators  of  the  partj' 
like  Jaures  and  Jules  Guesde.  I.  remember  hearing  once  a 
debate  V)etween  him  and  Jaures  on  the  agricultural  problem 
and  on  the  agrarian  policy  of  the  Socialists.  The  two  oppo- 
nents were  well  matched  and  their  oratorical  temperaments  had 
very  singular  resemblances.  Deschanel  never  lost  the  respect 
of  his  opponents  because  he  took  the  pains  of  studying  the  doc- 
trines that  he  attacked,  and  while  passionate  he  remained  always 
courteous  and  fair. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  Mr.  Deschanel  is  that  altho  he 
always  was  a  conservative  his  conservatism  never  was  the  kind 
that  is  impervious  to  new  ideas  or  balks  at  all  changes.  He  is 
a  progressive  conservative  of  the  same  type  that  Mr.  Poincar^ 
iM'longs  to.  All  of  th(!  reforms  made  by  the  radical  party  in 
tli(;  last  few  years  were  accepted  l)y  him.  Th(^  sei)aration  of 
church  and  state,  that  terrifies  some  members  of  his  party,  he 
defended  eloquently  before  the  House.  No  doctrine,  however 
bold,  has  found  him  inhospitable  if  the  doctrine  had  in  it  the 
requininenls  of  justice  and  common  sen.se.  He  has  studied  too 
much,  he  knows  too  much  history  and  too  much  economics  to 
belong  to  the  category  T)f  those  who  learn  nothing  and  forget 
notliing. 

Altho  Mr.  Deschanel  does  not  claim  to  be  an  original  sciiolar, 
he  is  justly  proud  of  his  literary  output,  which  fills  easily  ten 
or  fifteen  volumes.  lie  writes  well,  almost  exclusively  on  his- 
torical, i)olitical,,or  semipolitical  subjec^ts.  1 1  is  <'arly  books  were 
either  essays  on  historical  characters  or  studies  of  colonial  sub- 
jects. His  membershi[)  in  the  F'Vench  Academy  he  would,  how- 
ever, be  the  first  to  credit  to  the  high  j)osition  he  occu|)ie(l  an<l 
to  his  oratorical  successes  rather  than  to  his  literarv  merit. 
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NESS   SAGACITY   AND   COMMON   SENSE 


A 


BUSINESS    MAN    with     a 
slogan     that     has     carried 


business  plan"  is  t 
Senator  Walter  Eva 
Edge  to  success  in  public  life,  particularly  as  t 
Governor  of  New  Jersey  and  in  the  United  States  Senai 
Lately  he  has  fathered  a  bill  to  help  finance  American  busint 
with  Europe.  He  is  said  to  have  no  ambition  to  be  a  politicia 
or  even  a  statesman.  As  a  plain,  practical  American,  he 
credited  with  a  desire  to  apply  common-sense  principles 
government.  His  life  thus  far  seems  to  have  embodied  tl 
unimposing  but  highly  pragmatic  idea.  As  Will  P.  Kenne( 
writes  in  The  Ndtional  Tribune  (Washington): 

In  the  Democratic  landslide  that  elected  Woodrow  Wilsi 
Governor  of  New  Jersey  there  was  onlj'  one  new  Republic; 
member  elected  to  the  State  Senate — Senator  Edge.  I 
succeeded  Wilson  in  the  Governor's  chair  by  the  biggest  politi( 
turnover  the  State  remembers,  something  like  121,000,  f 
Wilson  went  in  with  a  Democratic  majority  of  about  50,0( 
and  Edge  went  in  with  a  Republican  majoritv  of  more  th 
()9,000. 

When  Edge  was  in  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  he  was  majori 
leader,  and  Joe  Tumulty,  now  secretary  to  President  Wilsc 
was  minority  leader.  I^dge  was  leader  in  the  Senate  wh 
Wilson  was  Governor,  and  introduced  the  workmen's  compem 
tion  law,  which  gave  Wilson  a  big  boost  on  his  way  to  the  Wh; 
House.  Edge  had  studied  this  problem  and  consulted  wi 
political  leaders  of  the  world,  notably  with  Lloyd  George 
1910  and  1911.  On  his  initiative  New  Jersey  passed  the  fij 
workmen's  compensation  act  including  all  hazards,  and  it  w 
the  first  act  that  "held."  Then  all  the  manufacturers  in  t 
State  were  up  in  arms  against  it,  and  to-day  they  "couldi 
get  along  without  it." 

Senator  Edge  and  Secretary  Tumulty  are  still  good  frieni 
When  they  were  in  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  together,  Edj 
with  "Tom"  McGrain,  now  Attorney-General,  and  two 
three  others  fixt  up  a  fine  little  scheme  to  hold  the  impulsi 
Tunudty  and  his  followers  in  check.  Under  their  scheme  ea 
of  the  most  active  Republicans  was  assigned  to  "take  care  o 
one  of  the  leading  Democrats — in  much  the  same  way  as  mei 
bers  of  a  football  team  are  ordered  to  pay  special  attenti 
to  keeping  a  player  on  the  opposing  team  from  doing  anythi 
dangerous.  So  that  when  a  Republican  got  up  to  debate  he  d 
not  have  to  diverge  from  his  subject  to  argue  with  Timiul 
or  any  other  Democrat,  but  as  fast  as  one  of  these  would  b 
up  some  Republican  stalwart  woidd  accept  the  issue  and  ta 
him  ol¥  the  floor. 

Friends  in  Washington  of  Edge  and  Tumulty  frequent 
refer  to  the  now  famous  "My  Dear  Joe"  letter  which  Govern 
Edge  wrote  in  a  jocular  vein  after  Secretary  Tumulty  had  tak 
rather  heated  exception  to  the  Governor's  position  on  soi 
matter  which  is  forgotten,  while  the  memory  of  the  "soft  ansAve: 
still  lives.  Recently  Senator  Edge  had  another  pleasantry 
this  sort  with  Secretary  Tumulty,  who  had  been  expressi 
his  opinion  quite  frankly  regarding  the  effort  in  Massaehusei 
and  in  New  Jersey  to  entangle  the  question  of  self-determiii 
tion  for  Ireland  with  the  League  of  Nations.  While  Senat 
Hitchcock  was  ref(>rring  to  the  situation  in  .Massachuset 
Senator  Edge  slipt  in  with  the  following: 

"It  occurred  to  me  that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  w 
somewhat  critical  as  to  D(>mocracy  in  Massachusetts  and  d 
not  seem  to  be  very  much  imprest  with  tlu;  action  of  the  Deni 
cratic  convention  in  that  great  State.  I  thought  it  jierlia 
appropriat(!  to  draw  his  attention  to  the  action  of  the  Deni 
cratic  i)arty  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  the  State  conventii 
only  a  week  ago.  The  Democratic  party  in  New  Jersey,  pt 
haps  unfortunat<'ly,  has  been  of  scmie  consequence  to  the  Deni 
cratic  development  throughout  the  country,  aiul  a  w(>ek  or  I 
days  ago,  when  the  Democratic  convention  was  held  in  1 
city  of  Trenton,  they  passed  imanimously  a  r(>solution  as  p» 
of  their  platform  that  they  would  not-  indorse  the  League 
Nations— mind  you,  the  President's  own  State — unless  it  td 
j)r()per  care  of  the  peoi)le  of  Inland." 

But  to  get  back  to  "A  Business  Man  With  a  Business  Plai 
—Senator  Kdge  will  not  talk  politics  as  politics,  and  will  n 
listen  to  the  gossij)  about  his  being  "availabli'"  for  considi 
ation  when  tlu;  Republicans  pick  out  a  candidate  for  \9'2 
lie  is  in  jjolitics —better,  in  public  life  from  a  sense  of  (In 
to  bring  business  methods  into  tin'  coiuluct  of  the  ju^oplt 
business.  He  did  not  enter  politics  with  any  desire  or  thoug 
to  be  a  statesman  or  |)ublic  man.  He  a<'cept.(>d  the  noininatii 
of  the  New  Jersey  legislature  when  abroad  attending  to  I 
private    business    interests.     He    was    iniprest    with    the   gre 
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distance  between  the  usually  accepted  prin- 
ciples in  private  business  and  scant  at- 
tention to  those  principles  in  the  conduct 
of  governmental  affairs.  He  thought  that 
a  business  man  who  would  devote  himself 
persistently  and  with  that  one  aim  in 
view  might  introduce  business  principles 
into  the  people's  business.  ,; 

He  found,  for  example,  in  investigating 
conditions  in  various  New  Jersey  institu- 
tions that  they  were  buying  coffee  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  of  all  kinds  of 
quality  at  all  sorts'  of  prices,  varying  from 
twenty  to  fifty  cents  per  pound.  He  got 
the  purchasing  agents  together  and  stand- 
ardized the  State's  purchases  in  two  grades, 
and  had  it  bought  in  bulk,  saving  many 
thousands  of  dollars  on  this  one  item. 

It  was  through  popular  acceptance  of  his 
idea  of  bringing  business  practise  into 
public  life  that  Edge  was  elected  Governor 
of  New  Jersey,  and  the  legislature  went 
Republican  with  him.  Then  he  startled 
the  people  by  putting  on  a  $15,000,000  road 
tax.  They  were  startled  because  they 
had  never  before  had  a  direct  tax.  Then 
the  war  came,  and,  we  read: 

Senator  Edge  saw  an  opportunity  and 
need  for  business  principles  and  business 
practise  to  straighten  out  the  war-muddle 
and  restore  the  country  to  peace,  prosper- 
ity, and  production. 

The  slogan,  "A  Business  Man  with  a 
Business  Plan,"  elected  him  Governor.  It 
also  elected  him  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. The  first  bill  he  introduced  was  to 
enable  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  to  cooperate  in  building  a  vehicular 
tunnel  under  the  Hudson  River — a  business 
man's  bill.  His  second  was  a  resolution  for 
a  budget  system,  and  he  is  now  on  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee.  He  wants  to 
see  a  real  budget  installed — one  that  is 
not  a  mere  bluff — and  he  will  support 
any  man's  measure  that  promises  to  be 
effective. 

Senator  Edge  came  to  the  Senate  in  the 
special  session  when  the  deficiency  bills 
were  being  rushed  through,  and  this  gave 
him  first-hand  proof  of  the  need  of  a  budget, 
since  even  the  committees  could  not  study 
them  closely  and  weed  the  overlapping 
expenditures,  and  the  duplication  of  work 
by  departments  which  he  has  found  resulted 
in  none  doing  what  several  bureaus  are 
supposed  to  do. 

He  was  imprest  that  right  now,  more 
than  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of 
politics,  there  is  need  to  curb  reckless 
expenditure.  During  the  war-days  the 
various  bureaus  have  necessarily  been 
given  large  appropriations  and  lax  over- 
sight, but  Senator  Edge  sees  them  eager 
to  continue  their  lavishness,  extravagance, 
and  orgy  of  spending,  and  is  determined 
that  there  shall  be  one  central  agency  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  Administration 
departments  to  hold  down  on  the  needless 
waste  of  money  that  must  come  from  the 
taxes  of  the  people. 

The  third  bill  he  introduced  is  known  as 
"The  Edge  Export  Finance  Bill."  This 
has  passed. 

Senator  Edge  has  always  been  con- 
vinced that  national  contentment  and 
happiness  are  dependent  upon  national 
prosperity.  All  the  present  troubles — 
labor,  high  cost  of  living,  etc. — he  is  con- 


vinced are  due  to  decreased  production 
and  decreased  efficiency.  Therefore  he 
feels  sure  that  the  Edge  bill  to  finance 
trade  and  build  up  the  market  will  naturally 
and  necessarily  result  in  increased  pro- 
duction. The  first  regard  is  the  im- 
poverished conditions  of  Europe,  for 
while  they  are  greatly  in  need  of  Ameri- 
can goods  they  have  not  the  money  to  pay 
for  them,  and  so  the  United  States  must 
provide  the  vehicle  for  extending  credit,  in 
an  international  way,  but  on  the  same 
.  principle  as  securities  are  hypothecated 
in  this  country  to  borrow  money  on  which 
to  do  enlarged  business.  This  will  necessi- 
tate the  enlargement  of  banking  facilities 
to  handle  foreign  trade  and  will  lead  to  the 
establjafement  of  branch  banks  abroad  to 
inve^ttlfixte  the  credit  of  the  buyers  and 
to  adjust  the  now  practically  prohibitive 
rSte^ot  exchange. 

Some  people  seem  to  entertain  the  view 
that  ,lail  embargo  should  be  put  on  certain 
Ameri^n  products  and  they  should  be 
kept  here  and  so  get  lower  prices,  but 
Senator  Edge  has  no  patience  with  such  a 
policy .^^,  To  use  his  own  words,  he  "dis- 
agreestjbieartily."  As  a  natural  result  of 
such  a  policy  he  foresees  a  reaction  with 
less  employment  and  a  stirring  up  of  all 
sorts  of  difficulties.  And  it  would  not 
lower  the  prices,  he  contends,  because 
this  country  is  sufficiently  wealthy  so  that 
the  produce  and  manufactutes  would  not 
be  sacrificed  at  low  prices,  but  put  in 
storage  and  held  for  a  return  of  higher 
prices — which  is  the  very  evil  we  are  now 
seeking  to  correct,  he  says. 

The  Edge  aim  is  to  see  this  country 
do  business  everywhere  throughout  the 
world,  and  get  as  near  100  per  cent,  pro- 
duction as  possible,  and  make  all  business 
and  every  individual  prosperous,  and  then 
there  will  be  national  happiness.  "Lack 
of  work  is- the  great  instigator  of  radical- 
ism," he  says,  "and  it  gets  the  most  re- 
cruits to  the  cause  of  the  extremists." 

That  is  what  Senator  Edge  is  trying 
to  do  in  national  polities — promote  busi- 
ness— and  he  says  frankly  he  hasn't  time 
to  play  with  small-party  politics.  He 
brings  experience  and  the  confidence  gained 
by  success  in  State  legislation  to  this  task. 
His  service  in  the  State  Senate  is  marked 
by  progressive  legislation.  It  was  stated 
above  that  he  fathered  the  first  practical 
workmen's  compensation  law  in  this  coun- 
try. Besides  completing  the  task  of  pro- 
tecting working  women  with  a  ten-hour 
day  and  securing  legislation  safeguarding 
factory-workers  against  dangerously  con- 
structed workshops  and  occupational  dis- 
ease, he  found  time  to  serve  as  head  of  the 
Economy  and  Efficiency  Commission.  This 
consolidated  various  boards  and  depart- 
ments of  New  Jersey  in  the  interests  of 
economy  and  efficiency. 

Later  he  introduced  the  now  famous 
State  budget  system,  which  aimed  to 
systematize  New  Jersey's  finances  and 
make  the  Governor  the  head  of  the  financial 
system,  and  which  has  been  accepted  as  a 
model  by  other  States.  He  also  fathered 
the  act  creating  a  Central  Purchasing 
Bureau,  which  has  saved  vast  sums  of 
money  by  wholesale  purchase  of  supplies 
for  the  State  and  the  State  institutions 
upon  fixt  standai-ds.  He  also  effected  a 
saving  of  $100,000  by  abolishing  as  "use- 
less" the  State  census. 

So  it  was  with  a  well-defined  and  proved 
platform  of  "business  government"  that 
Senator  Edge  went  before  the  people  for 
election  as  Governor.  His  pledge  was  to 
apply  ordinary  business  principles  to  the 
$30,000,000  business  of  the  State.  He 
designated    the    Governor   as   a    business 
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An  hour's  figuring 


i. 

•I 


Costs  are  iiioiinting  in  the  oJiice  as  well  as 
in  the  shop.  They  can  be  kept  down  in 
your  Accounting  Departnieni  only  by 
speeding  up  production. 

Because  of  its  high  speed  and  accurar\-  on 
all  Figure  Work — Adding,  Multiplying, 
Dividing,  Subtracting — the  C"oniptometer 
supplies  the  means  of  increasing  the  pro- 
ducti\e  power  of  each  figure  clerk. 

In    accomplishing    this    result,    the    ("on- 
trolled-key  plays  an  important   part,      ll 
saves  time  that  would  otherwise   be  lo^t 
in    correcting    errors,    by    catching    am 
blocking  them  as  they  occur. 


r  ■ 


'^r" 


T/iesc  t?>r  the  tuo  Co7nptonictcrs  dohig  the 
work   irfen-ed  to  above  by  Mr.    By?'on 


CONTROLLED  KEY 


ADD/NG AND  CALCUIAT/A/G  MA 
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e  in  fifteen  minutes 

How  the  Comptometer  accomplishes  this 
remarkable  saving  for  the  Lufkin  Rule  Co. 


N  these  days  of  high  wages,  clerk's  time 
is  one  of  the  highest-priced  raw  materials 
manufacturer  buys. 

Any  saving  in  time  is  well  worth  investi- 
iting,  particularly  where  the  saving  is 
rty-five  minutes  out  of  every  hour. 

Now  read  what  A.  C.  Byron,  Cost  Ac- 
•untant  of  the  Lufkin  Rule  Co.,  Saginaw, 
ich.,  writes: 

"Handling  figure  work  rapidly  and  accurately 
is  the  bugaboo  of  most  accounting  depart- 
ments— but  Comptometers  'cleared  the  air' 
in  our  organization. 

"We  use  two  of  these  rapid-fire  calculating 
machines  for  auditing  accounts,  preparing 
factory  reports  and  figuring  costs  of  our  20 
different  departments.  Six  experienced  clerks 
handle  the  greater  portion  of  this  work  and 
our  two  Comptometers  are  constantl}^  on  the 
go — jumping  from  one  desk  to  another, 
adding  here,  subtracting  there  and  multiply- 
ing at  the  next  desk,  and  so  on. 


"With  Comptometers,  this  work  is  handled 
in  one-fourth  of  the  time  that  mental  figuring 
would  require — and  our  results  are  far  more 
accurate,  as  errors  are  not  continually  creep- 
ing in  from  brain-fag,  as  was  formerly  the 
case  when  this  work  was  figured  mentally." 

No  merchant  or  manufacturer  who  has 
figures  to  deal  with  can  afford  to  put  ofif 
investigating  the  Comptometer. 

It  adds,  subtracts,  multiplies,  divides  with 
an  accuracy  that  eliminates  "brain-fag" 
errors,  as  Mr.  Byron  puts  it. 

Its  direct  action  keyboard  permits  of 
machine-gun  rapidity  of  operation.  Its 
Controlled-key  feature  makes  errors  from 
fumbled  key  strokes  impossible. 

A  fifteen-minute  demonstration  will  con- 
vince you  of  the  time-saving,  error-checking 
efficiency  of  the  Comptometer.  Put  it  up 
to  a  Comptometer  man  to  show  you. 


Felt  &  Tarrant  Manufacturing  Co.,  1731  N.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


//  not  made  by  Felt  & 
Tarrant,  it's  not  a 
Comptometer 
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Speeding  Up  Industry 
With  Oxy- Acetylene  Equipment 

AMERICA  must  produce  intensively!  Industries  must 
speed  up,  workmen  must  labor  more  consistently. 
One  of  the  greatest  factors  in  insuring  maximum 
production  at  minimum  cost  is  Imperial  Oxy-Acetylene 
Welding  and  Cutting  Equipment — particularly  in  making 
products  where  metal  is  to  be  joined  to  metal,  it  is  quicker, 
surer  and  stronger  than  all  former  methods. 

In  Factories,  Mills,  Mines,  Railways  or  Shipyards, 
Imperial  Equipment  eliminates  expensive  delays  and  shut- 
downs. It  repairs  broken  machinery  quickly  and  easily. 
Welds  anything  in  metal,  cuts  everything  in  wrought  iron 
and  steel.     Safe,   Speedy,  Efficient,  Economical,  Portable. 

Imperial  Lead  Burning  Outfits  are  furnished  for  all 
combinations  of  gases,  and  are  suitable  for  Storage  Battery 
work,  light  welding  and  brazing,  melting  platinum, 
jewelry  manufacturing,  etc. 

The  Imperial  Brass  Mfg.  Co.  1229  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago 


Imperial  Prod- 
ucts are  of  high- 
est quahty  and 
workmanship 
and  are  backed 
by  nearly  half  a 
century  of  manu- 
facturing 
perience. 


ex- 


Imperial  Products 
Include : 

Honor  Roll  and  Memorial 
Tablets 

Cast  Bronze  Signs 

Name  Plates,  Kick  Plates 

Door  Guards 

Pull  and  Push  Bars 

Carbon  Burning  Outfits 

Auto  Accessories 

Watrous    Duojet  Outfits 

Liquid  Soap   and  Dis- 
pensers 

Self-Heating  Iron 
\    Imperial  Flashlight  Gun 


Write  today  for 
Free  Catalog, 
well  illustrated, 
en  any  of  the 
Imperial  Prod- 
ucts mentioned 
on  this  page. 


■irsasQs: 


saiaaaai; 


IMPERIAL  PRODUCTS 
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nianager,   the   legislature    as    a   board  f 
directors,  and    the    people    as    the    sto. 
holders — and    the    stockholders    have    - 
proved  his  administration  by  the  larg 
vote  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

He  carried  out  his  plan  in  the  first  1 
years  he  was  Governor.  All  depj 
mental  activities  were  coordinated  i 
consolidated — even  as  he  hopes  to  see 
Federal  departments  brought  into  unii 
system .  The  New  Jersey  institutions  h; 
been  centralized  under  a  single  manag 
head.  Prison  contracts  have  been  al 
ished  and  the  State-use  system  substitut 

Mr.  Edge  was  in  Europe  when  the  v 
broke  out,  and  he  worked  with  the  An 
ican  Committee  in  London  for  some  ti 
in  caring  for  and  helping  to  return  1o  1 
country  Americans  who  were  stranc 
abroad  in  1914. 

Unlike  the  majority  of  legislators  and  ■ 
formers,  Mr.  Edge  did  not  start  to  sL 
the  State  and  nation  how  to  run  the  pub 
business  until  he  had  made  a  notable  sj- 
^  cess  of  his  own  business.  According  ii 
Mr.  Kennedy's  account: 

After   attending    the    public    schools 
Pleasantville,  N.  J.,  he  was  forced  to  ':■ 
nounce  a  desire  for  higher  education  and'i 
get  down  to  the  hard  work  of  earning  a  ] 
ing.     With  scarcely  a  dollar  in  his  pocket 
made  his  start  in  the  humble,  pieturesq. 
and  strenuous  position  of  "printer's  dev 
in    the    works    of     The    Atlantic    Rcii 
Atlantic  City's  oldest  newspaper.     At 
age  of  fifteen  he  secured  a  job  in  the  D- 
land   Advertising  Agency,    then   merelj 
local  business  specializing  in  hotel  adv 
tising.     He  took  such  a  keen  interest 
liis    work    and    displayed    such    aptiti 
for    it  that,    on    the    death    of    the    p 
prietor  two  years  later,  he  bought  out 
business. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  had  starte( 
paper — -the  Atlantic  City  Guest.  TJ 
same  winter  he  went  to  Florida  and  star! 
a  tourist  paper  there,  the  Florida  Gw 
He  returned  to  Atlantic  City  in  the  spr 
and  made  his  newspaper  venture 
all-year  publication  as  the  Atlantic  C 
Press. 

Meanwhile,    he    had    been    persisten 
working   out   his    visions   for   making 
advertising    agency    one    of    national   al 
international    prominence.      Through     ■ 
newspaper  he   put    into   operation    a   < 
operative    advertising    idea    in    which    ■ 
newspaper,    his   agency,   and   other  ne\- 
papers    throughout    the    country    parti- 
l)ated.     In   a   remarkably   short   sjjace 
lime    Atlantic    City    and    its    hotels    a 
attractions    became    advertised    from   o 
side  of   the   country   to   the   other  and 
s(>veral  foreign  countries.     The  hotel  m 
of  Atlantic  C'lly  look  upon  him  as  the  r« 
pubii(^it.y  agent  who  put  that,  now-farao 
resort  on  th<^  nuip. 

Thus  th(i  intluencc^  of  Edge  in  the  aj 
vertising  profession  Ix'came  first  nation 
and  llien  international.  H(>  establishi 
brandies  in  lOiigiand,  France,  (iernianl 
Italy,  th(>  Argentin(>  Itepublie,  and  otlii 
fonugn  countries  to  advertiser  the  Furopei 
exports.  For  years  h(>  has  been  a  fainilii 
figure  in  the  business  life  of  London,  l*ar 
Berlin,  as  in  New  York  or  Atlantic  City. 

After  (he  a-dverl ising  agiMiey  ])egan  ! 
|)rosi)er  he  bought  tlu*  Atlantic^  City  Uni<\ 
and  consolidated  it  with  The  Press,  whi' 
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V  •;  an  outgrowth  of  his  first  hotel  paper. 
I  thus  founded  one  of  the  leading  news 
I  -veyors  of  the  State,  with  a  morning  and 
f  ning  edition.  As  his  growing  advertis- 
i  interests  and  other  business,  including 
fit  ijaking  activities,  engrossed  his  time  and 
]  was  no  longer  able  to  give  his  personal 
;  ention  to  the  newspapers,  he  leased  both 
(  them  to  a  company  made  up  of  young 
n  who  had  been  faithful  in  his 
tployment. 

Thus  Senator  Edge  is  an  inspiration  to 
9  youth  of  to-day,  having  risen  to  fame 
d  fortune  by  his  own  endeavors,  and 
)m  the  humblest  of  employment — a 
inters'  devil — to  publisher  of  two  papers, 
milarly  he  had  risen  in  politics — he  started 
as  one  of  the  minor  employees  of  the 
ew  Jersey  Senate,  from  which  job  he  got 
.6  other  angle  on  legislation.  He  was  a 
urnal  clerk  in  1897,  1898,  and  1899,  and 
rved  as  secretary  of  the  Senate  in  1901, 
)02,  1903,  and  1904. 

He  was  a  Presidential  elector  in  1904, 
,id  in  1908  an  alternate  delegate-at-large 
■  ►  the  Republican  National  Convention  in 
Ihieago.  The  next  year  he  was  elected 
)  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  from  Atlantic 
ity  by  the  phenomenal  plurality  of  7,798 
ver  Burgan,  the  Democratic  candidate. 
I'hus  it  will  be  seen  that  "phenomenal 
jluralities"  were  not  a  novel  experience 
))r  Mr.  Edge  when  he  was  elected  Gover- 
j  or  in  1916  by  a  margin  of  69,647  votes, 
i^hieh  was  18,003  more  than  the  largest 
jiurality  ever  received  by  a  gubernatorial 
jandidate  in  New  Jersey. 
j  In  the  State  Assembly  he  had  the  dis- 
linction  of  being  House  leader  the  very 
lirst  year  he  occupied  a  seat  in  that  body, 
le  was  promoted  to  the  State  Senate  in 
910  by  a  plurality  of  5,496  over  Langham, 
:)emoerat.  In  1912,  he  was  made  leader 
)f  the  Senate  majority  while  Wilson  was 
-Tovernor.  The  following  year  he  was  re- 
elected by  a  plurality  of  3,990  over  Shaner, 
Democrat.  In  1915  he  served  as  presi- 
ient  of  the  Senate  with  much  dignity, 
ibility,  and  impartiality,  according  to  the 
^ote  of  his  colleagues.  For  five  weeks, 
n  1915,  he'  was  acting  Governor  of  the 
Uate  while  Governor  Fielder  was  attend- 
ng  the  Panama  -  Pacific  Exposition  in 
California. 

He  was  nominated  for  Governor  at  the 
)nmary  election  of  September  26,  1916, 
^ith  a  plurality  of  3,611,  over  Austen 
-olgate.  At  the  regular  State  election, 
leld  on  November  7,  1916,  he  was 
sleeted  Governor  over  H.  Otto  Wittpenn 
)y  a  plurality  of  69,647.  He  was  in- 
augurated on  January  16,  1917,  for  a  term 
•f  three  years. 

Governor  Edge's  record  as  war  Governor 
'aused  him  to  be  nominated  in  the  Re- 
)ublican  primary  for  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1918,  to  take  part  in  the  re- 
onstruction  program.  His  plurality  was 
'1,575,  and  in  the  following  November  he 
v&s  elected  to  succeed  Senator  David 
Jaird  and  to  serve  for  the  full  term  of  six 
ears.  He  has  not  been  idle  since  his 
lection.  At  thie  same  time  he  is  not  what 
flight  be  called  an  intemperate  worker, 
^s  we  read: 

All  this  sounds  as  tho  Walter  Evans 
>(lge— who  on  November  20  will  be  forty- 
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FubUj<hed  in  the 

intercut  of  Elec- 
trical Develop- 
ment by  an  lu- 
stitvtion  that 
loill  be  helped  by 
inhatei'er  helps 
the  lndust7'y. 


What  did  I  forget? 


like  this  has  hung  for 

of   many   an   electrical 

title    is    "The    Successful 


A   picture  much 
years  in  the   oflfice 
contractor.      Its 
Bidder." 

There  is  an  almost  pathetic  moral  in  this 
graphic  representation  of  the  biggest  de- 
lusion the  contractor  has  had  to  allay, 
namely — 

That  low  bidding  does  anybody  any  gbod. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  specu- 
lative end  of  the  contractor's  business  hasn't 
cost  the  man  who  accepts  the  bid  more  than 
he  ever  saved  by  it. 

You  can  pay  less — yes;  but  you  will  get 
less. 

The  contractor  has  three  things  to  sell: 
skill,  superintendence  and  materials,  each 
with  a  market  value  that  competition  has 
pretty  well  standardized. 

If  then  he  is  offered  less  than  his  standard 
of  quality  will  meet,  it  is  not  his  purse  that 
suffers,  but  your  job.  You  may  not  know 
till  later  that  all  electric  wire  isn't  just  wire, 
and  it  is  the  same  with  all  electrical  devices. 
When  you  pay  what  the  job  is  worth  you 
get  reliable  materials,  you  place  yourself 
in  the  preferred  customer  class,  with  first 
claim  on  your  contractor's  services.  You 
fix  it  so  he  can  approach  the  work  with  true 
artisan's  enthusiasm,  with  ready  suggestion 
and  unselfish  advice. 

This  may  seem  to  run  counter  to  the  old 
axiom  for  buyers — "get  the  most  for  the 
least."     But  does  it? 

It  is  being  proved  pretty  fast  that  a  little 
extra  money  allowed  on  a  contract  bid  buys 
good-will,  which  in  turn  works  for  you  to 
drive  a  longer  bargain.  For  you  must  live 
with  or  work  with  an  electrical  installation 
long  after  the  estimate  sheet  is  brown  at 
the  edges. 

If  you  pick  the  right  contractor,  fair  price 
will  never  cost  you  any  money,  but  you  will 
not  always  find  the  right  contractor  down 
at  the  bottom  with  the  low  bid. 


"Astern  Electric 

Company 

T^^  1  A  Western  Electric  is  helping  to 
^^^»  -■-^  popularize  the  use  of  electricity 
by  distributing  the  products  of  electrical 
manufacturers  at  less  cost  than  they  can  do  it 
themselves.  Through  branches  in  all  large 
cities,  this  Company  serves  every  electrical 
requirement  of  home,  office,  factory  and  farm. 
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six  years  old — has  lived  a  one-sided  life 
of  all  work  and  no  play — busy  all  the  time 
with  business,  making  money,  and  advanc- 
ing in  politics  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Yet, 
he  was  as  active,  fuu-lo\ing,  Aentxiresome, 
and  fond  of  sports  of  all  kinds  as  most 
other  young  men,  and  has  gone  further 
than  most  young  men  in  winning  success 
in  many  lines  of  sport.  Jn  his  youth  he 
thought  he  was  something  of  a  bicj^cle- 
rider,  and  so  did  nu^ny  other  people.  He 
was  an  amateur  bicycle-racer,  and  there 
are  several  gold  watches,  pianos,  and  build- 
ing lots  in  various  parts  of  the  country  that 
he  acquired  as  trophies  of  his  skill.  He  still 
enjoys  horseback-riding  and  presents  a 
fine  figure.  He  has  ridden  in  many  parades 
in  Washington  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  when  enjoying  his 
favorite  pastime  of  hunting.  He  is  a 
thorough  sportsman. 

Senator  Edge  delights  to  steal  away 
from  his  own  business  and  the  people's 
business  during  "the  season."  He  belongs 
to  the  famous  Blooming  Grove  Hunting 
Club,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  equally 
renowned  Norias  Shooting  Club,  in  Texas. 
He  has  shot  in  pretty  nearly  every  country 
— Germany,  England.  Scotland,  Africa, 
etc'  He  has  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains 
on  horseback,  and  killed  antelope,  elk, 
deer,  and  mountain  sheep.  Not  long  since 
he  spent  four  months  in  Wyoming  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  hears  th(!  moun- 
tains calling  him  again. 

Only  the  other  day  he  returned  from 
one  of  his  periodical  salmon-fishing  trips — 
only  he  doesn't  talkabout  fishing  for  salmon, 
he  "kills"  them.  He  was  at  Restigouche, 
the  famous  salmon  stream  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. That's  how  he  puts  himself  in 
shape  for  the  strenuoiis  i)aee  he  leads  in 
business  and  politics. 

When  in  Washington  his  favorite  recrea- 
tion is  golf,  and  to  use  his  own  words,  he 
plays  "a  rotten  game,  but  likes  it." 

Sinc(;  coming  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  Mr.  Edge  has  enjoyed  doing  all 
he  could  in  the  interests  of  tlic  soldiers. 
Few  men  in  either  branch  of  Congress  have 
had  more  appeals  from  the  soldiers,  and 
none  has  acted  quicker  or  more  earnestly 
in  behalf  of  the  men  in  uniform.  The 
Junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  most 
lieartily  in  sympathy  with  all  those  who 
went  forward  under  the,  flag — because  he 
is  a  Spanish  War  Veteran  himself.  He 
responded  to  the  (^all  of  country  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain  in  1898.  On 
account  of  his  activities  in  the  Morris 
Guards,  an  independent  military  company 
of  Atlantic  City,  which  was  mustered  into 
the  United  States  servir-e  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War  as  Company  F,  4th  New 
Jersey  Volunteers,  he  was  commissioned 
as  second  lie  iitenant. 

Some  yriars  laUT  he  served  as  Captain 
of  (Company  L,  M  Regiment  New  Jersey 
National  CJuard.  He  served  on  th<! 
personal  staffs  (jf  Governors  Murphy 
and  Stokes,  of  N(;w  Jersey,  and  sub- 
sequently was  Lieut.enani -Colonel  and 
('lii<f  of  Ordnance;  Dej)artuient  on  the 
staff  of  Maj.-Gen.  C.  Edward  Murray, 
commanding  tli«;  New  Jersey  National 
(luard. 

In  Atlantic  City  there  is  a  Walter  K. 
Edge  Garrison  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Union,  and  he  has  also  sc^rved  as  head 
of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  in  Atlantic 
County. 


SPECIMENS  OF  IRISH  LEGAL 

REPARTEE  FROM   SOME 

DUSTY  RECORDS 

"  I  ^HE  proverbial  Irish  proclivity  for  wit 
-*•  and  humor  flourishes  even  in  legal 
proceedings,  and  may  be  found  in  the 
dusty  records  of  man}'  a  case  long  since 
settled  and  forgotten  in  the  Emerald 
Isle.  A  writer  who  signs  himself  "A 
Dublin  Barrister"  has  lately  unearthed  a 
deal  of  pleasant  gossip  and  repartee  about 
the  old  and  comparative! j'  recent  litigation 
in  Irish  courts.  In  the  course  of  a  detailed 
review  in  The  Irish  World  and  American 
Industrial  Liberator  (New  York),  the 
barrister  recalls  incidents  from  the  career 
of  Daniel  O'Connell,  the  great  Irish  par- 
liamentarian and  lawyer.  O'Connell,  we 
read,  once  defended  a  man  named  Hogan, 
charged  with  murder.  A  hat  believed  to  be 
the  prisoner's  was  found  close  to  the  body  of 
the  murdered  man,  and  this  w^as  the  prin- 
cipal gi'oimd  for  supposing  Hogan  to  be  the 
murderer.  The  C^rown  counsel  made  a 
strong  point  on  the  hat,  which  was  pro- 
duced in  court.  O'Connell  cross-examined 
the  man  who  identified  the  hat: 

"It  is  not  different  from  other  hats," 
said  O'Connell. 

"Well,  seemingly,  but  I  know  the  hat." 

"Are  you  perfectly  sure  that  this  was 
the  hat  found  near  the  body?" 

"Sartin  sure." 

O'Connell  jn-oceeded  to  inspect  the  hat, 
and  turned  up  the  lining,  peering  very 
carefidly  into  the  interior.  "Was  the 
prisoner's  name,  P-a-t  H-o-g-a-n  (he 
spelled  each  letter  slowly),  in  it  at  the  time 
you  foimd  it?" 

"'Twas,  of  coorse." 

"You  could  not  be  mistaken." 

"No,  sir." 

"And  all  vou  swore  was  as  true  as  that? " 

"Quite." 

"Then  go  off  the  table  this  minute," 
cried  O'Connell. 

Addressing  the  judge,  he  said:  "My 
lord,  there  can  be  no  conviction  here. 
There  is  no  name  in  the  hat." 

The  prisoner  was  at  once  acquitted. 

0'(^onne]l  was  endeavoring  to  change 
the  venue  in  an  action  from  Dublin  to 
Kerry.  The  motion  was  resisted  by  a 
Mr.  Scriven,  a  gentleman  strongly  op- 
I)osed  to  O'Connell  in  politics,  and  of 
a  somewhat  forbidding  countenance.  He 
stated  that  he  had  neviT  been  in  Kerry 
and  had  no  knowledge  of  that  i)art  of 
Ireland. 

"Oh,"  replied  O'Connell,  "1  will  be 
very  glad  to  welcome  my  learned  friend 
and  show  him  the  lovely  lakes  of 
Killarney." 

"Yes,"  growled  Mr.  Scriven,  "1  su])pose 
th(!  bottom  of  them." 

"No,  no,"  retorted  O'Coiuiell,  "1  would 
iiot  frighten  the*  fish." 

A  Mr.  Bfuinett,  a  leader  on  the  Munster 
circuit,  was  of  a  somewhat  morose  temper. 
On  one  occasion  Mr.  Bennett,  having  to 
go  from  one  court  to  another,  and  fejirful 
of  the  draft  in  the  corridor,  asked  0'(^onnell 
to  lend  him  his  I'ur  cap,  which  was  then 
lying  on  the  seat  beside  him.  "You  may 
take  it.  with  j)leasure,"  replied  O'Coiuiell, 
"only  as  this  is  the;  caj)  of  good  liunior, 
F  fear  it  will  not  fit  you." 

With  the  sole  exception  of  O'Connell, 
the  greatest  Irish  advocate  of  the  nine- 
tcftitli    fcniury    was    Mr.    Kolurt    Holmes, 


I 
who  died  in  18r>2  in  his  ninetieth  yea! 
ISIr.  Holmes  was  a  brother-in-law^  of  Robe^ 
Emmet  the  leader  of  the  insurre(!tionai; 
movement  of  180.3,  and  was  himself  a 
rested  during  that  period  as  a  suspec 
altho  he  was  wholly  innocent  of  treasoii 
able  practises.  Emmet's  execution  an 
his  own  wrongs  had  made  him  an  implai: 
able  hater  of  English  administrations.  B 
refused  again  and  again  the  offers  of  "silk 
which  were  prest  upon  him,  and  decline 
the  office  of  Solicitor-General,  Avhich  w^as  i 
his  disposal  as  a  member  of  the  outer  ba 
Mr.  Holmes's  wit  was  of  a  somewhi 
caustic  order.  Here  are  two  specimens  ( 
his  sarcastic  humor: 

Having  in  vain  prest  a  point  in  favc: 
of  his  clients  upon  the  Barons  of  tti 
Exchequer,  who  one  and  all  were  quit! 
against  him,  he  said  he  would  be  conterj 
if  they  allowed  him  to  refer  to  a  veri 
recent  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeji 
in  England  which  he  thought  in  poini 
"No  use  at  all,  Mr.  Holmes,"  said  Chit 
Baron  O'Grady,  who  probabh-  .suspectej 
what  was  coming.  "Only  tw'o  lines,  mi 
lord,"  persisted  Holmes.  i 

"Well,  Mr.  Holmes,  as  you  say  it  | 
in  point  let  us  have  it,"  remarked  Bare 
Pennefather. 

Holmes  opened  a  recent  number  of  th 
House  of  Lords  cases  and  read  from  thi 
judgment  in  an  appeal  case  reversing  th 
decision  of  the  Irish  Court  of  Exchequer 
"The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland  ij 
seldom  right — the  Court  of  Exchequer 
never."  While  Bench  and  Bar  were  quit 
taken  aback  by  this  instance  of  Holmes 
sarcasm.  Chief  Baron  O'Grady  drawle 
out:  "Now,  Brother  Pennefather,  see  wha 
you  got  by  your  politeness." 

One  one  occasion  Mr.  James  Scott,  Q.C 
came  into  the  Queen's  Bench  when  a  cas 
had  been  called,  very  heated,  and  saic 
"My  lords,  I  beg  to  assure  your  lordshij) 
I  feel  so  exhausted  I  am  quite  unable  t 
argue  this  case.  1  ha^xv  b<'en  s])eakin 
for  three  hours  in  the  Court  of  Exchequei 
and  I  am  quite  tired,  my  lords,  and  pra 
excuse  me,   I  must  get  some  refreshment. 

The  Chief  Justice  bowed  and  said 
"Certainly,  Mr.  Scott";  so  that  gentk 
man  left  the  court.  ' 

"Mr.  Holmes,  you  are  in  this  case, 
said  the  Chief  Justice;  "we'll  be  happ.; 
to  hear  you." 

"Really,  my  lord,  T  am  very  tired,  too, 
said  Mr.  Holmes.  ■  I 

"Surely,"  said  the  Chi(>f  Justice,  "yoij 
have  not  been  sj)eaking  for  three  hour' 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer!  What  ha' 
tired  you?" 

"I  have  been  listening  to  Mr.  Scott," 
was  the  sarcastic  reply. 

Th(>  writer  tells  one  of  the  earliest  mot 
of  Jer(>miah  Keller,  the  noted  Irish  King" 
Couns(>l  and  wit  of  the  late  decades  of  th' 
eighl(>enth  century  and  the  earliest  decade 
of  the  ninete<>ntli.     To  quote: 

A   young   barrister,    who   lodged    in   th'. 
house  of  a  Mr.  Moore,  a  grocer  in  .Vungiol 
Street,    Dublin,    invited    some    frieiuls,    Oi 
whom    Kelk^r    was    one,    to    dinner.      Inij 
mediately    after    dinner    the    .servant    an 
nounced  tiiat  "Mrs.  Moore  was  con(ined( 
and  the  baby  was  a  boy."     The  host  ])ro 
])ose(l  the  adjournment  of  the  party  to  ! 
neighboring     tavern,     where     they     couh 
indulge^     their     merrinu'ut     without      dis 
lurbing  his  landlady,     "(^uilc  right,"  sai( 
Keller,  "that  we  should  adjourn  j)r(>re  tiata.' 
The  baby  whose  birth  caused  the  adjourn 
im'ut  of  this  convivial  jiarty  was  "^IMioma 
Moore,  (he  illustrious  Irish  poel.     'I'he  dat- 
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The  United  States  Rubber  Company 
Announces  a  Grainless  Rubber  Compound 

For  Solid  Truck  Tires 

The  United  States  Rubber  Company  has  now  perfected 
a  method  of  compounding  rubber  by  means  of  which  the 
grain  is  entirely  eliminated.  For  years  rubber  manufac- 
turers have  been  experimenting  to  develop  such  a 
compound. 

It  is  this  '*grain"  in  rubber — similar  to  the  grain  in 
lumber — that  is  largely  responsible  for  the  splitting  and 
cracking  of  solid  tires. 

Rubber  with  a  grain  naturally  splits  or  pulls  apart  along 
the  lines  of  the  grain  when  subjected  to  heavy  load  strain 
and  road  impact. 

The  new  rubber  compound  without  grain  eliminates 
entirely  any  tendency  to  split,  because  it  does  away  with 
the  points  where  splitting  starts.     It  has  no  weak  spots. 

A  solid  tire  made  of  grainless  rubber  compound  has 
none  of  the  tread  defects  of  the  ordinary  solid  truck  tire. 

This  new^  method  of  producing  a  grainless  rubber  com- 
pound, and  this  company's  new^  process  of  vulcanizing 
the  rubber  to  the  steel  base,  together  have  produced  a 
solid  truck  tire  the  exceptional  quality  of  which  has 
already  been  proven  by  performance. 

This  quality  is  backed  by  the  good  faith  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company,  the  oldest  and  largest  rubber 
manufacturing  company  in  the  w^orld. 


United  States  Tires 
are  Good  Tires 
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Remember  Little 
Bobbie,  a  small 
cigar,  but  very 
high  in  quality — 

8c;  2  for  15c 
Box  of  50— $3.50 


\Jhe  'Verdict  -  'xMild  d~favana 


BURNS. 


'  I  'HE  present  trend  is,  obvi- 
^  ously,  toward  cigars  of  the 
milder  type  having  full  Havana 
fillers,  like  Robt.  Burns.  In  this 
connection  the  rapidly  increasing 
popularity  of  Robt.  Burns  is 
worth  a  moment's  thought. 

In  achieving  mildness,  coupled 
with  Havana  fragrance,  Robt. 
Burns  has  steadily  upheld  the 
Havana  tradition  which  no  true 
smoker  would  dispense  with 
willingly. 

The  natural  vigor  of  his  full 
Havana  filler  is  tempered  to  just 


the   right 
mildness. 


degree   of  fragrant 


All  hand  workmanship  goes 
into  Robt.  Burns.  His  leaf  is 
rolled  by  men  who  understand 
how  good  cigars  are  made. 

Experienced  dealers  know  the 
futility  of  offering  "just^as'good" 
for  Robt.  Burns.  But  let  your 
own  smoke  palate  be  the  judge. 
Mild  Robt.  Burns  is  bound  to 
back  up  good  words  with  good 
deeds. 

DEPENDABLE  CIGARS 
119  West  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


HAVE    YOU    TRIED    ONE    LATELY.' 


(lid!^(^ 


7W 


(3^- 


'^a/r 


ROBT.  BURNS 

Longfellow 
(Foil-wrapped) 

I5c 

Box  of  25— $3.50 


I 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


of  his  birth  and  of  Keller's  joke  was 
May  28,  1779. 

Keller,  on  being  appointed  executor  to 
the  will  of  a  very  eminent  shoemaker, 
whose  affairs  were  so  complicated  as  to 
render  a  suit  for  the  administration  of  his 
personal  estate  a  necessity,  was  asked  in 
what  capacity  he  proposed  to  sue.  "Of 
course,"  was  the  ready  reply,  "I'll  shoe 
as  sole  executor." 

In  an  argument  at  the  bar,  Mr.  Amory 
Hawksworth,  a  very  eminent  member  of 
the  Munster  Bar,  who  was  opposed  to 
Keller,  much  imprest  the  judge,  who 
asked,  "What  reply  do  you  make  to  that, 
Mr.  Keller?" 

"This,  my  lord,"  replied  the  wit: 

"Amory    Hawksworth,  Amory  Hawksworth. 
Little  your  talk;   little  your  talk's  worth." 

When  Mr.  Edward  Mayne,  a  preten- 
tious, silent,  decorous  person,  who  had 
contrived  by  solemnity  of  manner  to  im- 
pose himself  as  a  great  lawyer  on  the 
public,  was  elevated  to  the  bench,  Keller, 
one  of  his  contemporaries,  came  into 
court  and,  in  a  tone  which  could  reach 
the  bench,  said  as  if  thinking  aloud:  "Well, 
Mayne,  there  you  are;  there  you  have  been 
raised  by  your  gravity,  while  my  levity 
sinks  me  here." 

A  Mr.  William  McMahon,  who  became, 
in  1814,  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland  and 
was  created  a  baronet,  was  wont  to  con- 
fuse metaphors  somewhat  strangely — so 
strangely,  indeed,  that  it  was  believed 
that  the  confusion  was  not  undesigned,  and 
meant  for  the  purposes  of  mirth.  Here  are 
examples:  "Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I 
small  a  rat,  but  I'll  nip  it  in  the  bud." 
Again:  "My  client  acted  boldly;  he  saw 
the  storm  brewing  in  the  distance,  but  he 
was  not  dismayed;  he  took  the  bull  by  the 
horns  and  he  indicted  him  for  perjury." 

The  late  Baron  Green  and  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Crampton  were  on  circuit  together 
at  Ennis.  'Phey  were  taking  a  stroll  in  the 
morning  before  going  into  court  and,  ap- 
proaching a  crowd  of  persons  going  into 
the  town,  were  accosted  by  a  man  who 
civilly  took  off  his  hat  and  said:  "Maybe, 
gentlemen ,  y  ou  were  in  thecourt  yesterday?" 

"Yes,  my  man,"  replied  Baron  Green. 

"And  can  your  honor  teU  us  what  was 
done  to  the  boys  of  O'Shaughnessy's?" 
(The  reference  was  to  men  tried  for  faction- 
fighting.) 

"I  do  not  know,"  answered  the  Baron, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  record  court, 
"but  I  think  this  gentleman" — indicating 
his  brother  judge — "may  know  all  about 
them." 

"They  were  all  acquitted,"  said  Judge 
Crampton. 

"Then,  by  the  powers,"  shouted  the 
rustic,  ' '  they  must  have  had  great  interest 
intirely." 

When  they  were  out  of  reach  of  hearing 
by  the  crowd.  Baron  Green  gravely  ob- 
served: "Oh,  Crampton,  how  well  that 
fellow  knew  you!" 

A  barrister,  whose  son  did  not  bear  a 
high  character  and  had  been  lately  robbed, 
on  meeting  Parsons  said:  "Did  you  hear 
of  my  son's  robbery?" 

"No,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  Parsons. 
"Do  tell  me.    Whom  did  he  rob? " 

A  country  gentleman,  who  was  suspected 
of  sympathizing  with  the  rebellion  of 
1798,  wished  to  clear  his  character  to 
Parsons  and,  repudiating  all  disloyal 
inclinations,  said:  "  It  is  well  known  I  have 
a  stake  in  this  country." 
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"Faith,  if  you  have,"  said  JPars9ns, 
"there's  a  pike  at  the  other  end  of  it." 
Baron  Green  accorded  to  Mr.  O' Flan- 
agan, who  has  related  them  in  his 
"Munster  Circuit,"  the  following  witticisms 
of  Lord  Norbury: 

When  charging  the  jury  in  a  breach 
of  promise,  the  letters  of  the  faithless 
defendant  had  been  so  long  in  the  plain- 
tiff's pocket,  or  so  often  shown  to  her 
sympathizing  friends,  that  they  were 
greatly  frayed  at  the  folds  and  almost 
in  tatters. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Lord  Norbury,  care- 
fully holding  up  one  of  the  epistles  to  the 
gaze  of  the  jury,  "it's  easy  to  see  that 
these  are  love-letters,  because  they're 
so  mighty  tender." 

In  a  case  wherein  the  plaintiff's  attor- 
ney's name  was  Norman,  he  seemed  quite 
jubilant,  as  tho  anticipating  a  verdict. 
The  Chief  Justice  said:  "Take  care,  it's  not 
the  Norman  conquest  yet." 

When  Lord  Brougham  charged  him 
with  having  fallen  asleep  on  a  trial  for 
murder,  he  is  reported  to  have  declared 
that  he  would  resign  in  order  to  demand 
satisfaction,  as  "That  Scotch  broom 
(Brougham)  wanted  nothing  so  much  as 
an  Irish  stick." 

Some  further  instances  of  O'Connell's 
daring  but  successful  humor  in  the  defense 
of  prisoners  are  given: 

Two  brothers  were  indicted  for  in- 
cendiarism at  Ennis.  It  was  alleged  that  a 
police  barrack  had  been  ignited  by  means 
of  a  jar  of  pitch  found  half  consumed  near 
the  burned  barrack.  O'Connell,  who  was 
engaged  for  the  defense,  contrived  to  get  a 
skillet  containing  pitch  secretly  placed 
near  the  witness-chair.  The  principal 
witness  swore  that  he  discovered  the  barrack 
on  fire,  and  knew  it  was  set  on  fire  by 
pitch,  for  he  got  the  smell  of  it.  He  was 
then  cross-examined  by  O'Connell: 

"You  know  the  smell  of  pitch  then?" 
said  O'Connell. 

"I  do,  well,"  said  the  witness. 

"You  seem  a  man  able  to  smell  pitch 
anywhere?"  said  O'Connell. 

"Anywhere  I  found  it." 

"Even  here  in  this  court-house  if  it  was 
here?" 

"No  doubt  I  would." 

"And  do  you  swear  you  don't  get  the 
smell  of  pitch  here?"  asked  O'Connell. 

"I  do,"  solemnly  replied  the  witness. 
"If  it  was  here  I'd  smell  it." 

O'Connell  then  disclosed  the  pitch 
which  was  placed  near  the  witness-chair 
and  told  him  to  go  down.  This  ruse 
saved  his  client. 

At  Limerick  O'Connell  was  defending, 
in  a  hopeless  case,  two  men  for  robbery. 
A  young  priest  gave  evidence  as  to  their 
character  for  honesty.  He  replied  to  the 
questions  of  counsel  in  stilted  terms,  and 
made  use  of  sesquipedalia  verba.  Judge 
Torrens  at  length  cut  him  short.  O'Connell 
assuming  an  air  of  great  indignation, 
addrest  the  prisoners: 

"My  poor  fellows,  bigotry  is  on  the 
bench,  and  when  your  excellent  young 
priest  has  been  so  ignominiously  turned 
out  of  court  I  am  in  despair  of  being  able 
to  serve  you.  Here  are  your  brief  and 
fee." 

He  then  muttered  in  a  stage  whisper, 
as  if  thinking  aloud. 

"My  innocent  clients,  I  despair  alto- 
gether now  of  your  acquittal;  never  were 
men  hanged  so  unjustly.  The  only  hope 
I  can  look  to  is  that,  if  your  sentence  is 
not  carried  into  execution  before  the 
twelve  judges  meet,  I  may  bring  this  case 
before  them." 
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Hide  it 

from  3^our  Wife! 

Every  little  while  some  lady  writes 
to  me  that  I  ought  to  tell  women  that 
Mennen  Shaving  Cream  is  a  marvel- 
ous complexion  soap. 

I  refuse  to  do  so  for  I  believe  that 
if  there  is  anything  in  this  world  a  man 
is  entitled  to  call  his  own,  it  is  his 


shaving  kit. 

Suppose  your  wife  were  to  learn  what  a 
suave,  delicious  lather  she  could  eaijoy  with  a 
speck  of  Mennen's  and  cold  water,  leaving  her 
face  and  hands  all  soft,  freshened  up  and  rosy — 
how  long  would  even  our  giant  size,  50  cent 
tube  last? 

So  it's  my  advice  to  hide  Mennen's  in  a  nice 
dark  corner  in  your  bathroom  cabinet  in  behind 
the  kids'  castor  oil,  or  some  fine  morning  you'll 
find  an  empty  tube  and  have  to  shave  with  the 
stuff  your  wife  calls  complexion  soap.  You'll 
understand  then  why  women  worry  about  their 
complexions. 

What  I  started  to  say,  when  I  drifted  onto 
this  woman  matter,  is,  that  if  you've  never  tried 
Mennen's,  but  have  conservatively  and  pro- 
fanely clung  to  the  caustic  shaving  soap  you 
learned  to  shave  with,  I  want  to  point  out  three 
important  superiorities  of  Mennen's: — ■ 

1.  You  positively  do  not  have  to  rub 
in  the  lather  to  get  a  gorgeous 
shave. 

2.  You  can  get  the  same  result  with 
cold  water  as  with  hot.  Even  hard 
water  makes  no  difference. 

3.  Because  the  Cream  contains  no 
caustic  and  is  rich  with  soothing 
balm,  it  leaves  the  face  feeling  fine. 

My  12  cent  demonstrator  tube  offers  a 
cautious  way  to  learn  whether  I  am  honest  or 
just  a  paid  enthusiast. 


Mermen  Salesman 


n^wpRK.  n.j.  u.s.fl. 
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.luclge  Torreiis  was  the  dupe  of  O'Cou- 
ii»4rs  ruse.  He  disclaimed  intention  of 
dealiiifj  liarshly  toward  the  ])riest,  and 
invit^'d  O'ConiU'U  to  eontiuue  the  defense. 
The  ease  went  on,  and  the  judge  laid  so 
much  stress  on  the  character  given  to  the 
})risoners  for  honesty  that  they  were 
acquitted  by  the  jury. 


DAYS  OF   PORK  AND   PLENTY 
RURAL  MISSOURI 


IN 


THE  bare  announcement  that  "it  is 
hog-killiug  time  in  old  [Missouri"  may 
not  have  a  particulai'ly  rapturous  sound, 
but  if  it  hasn't,  the  fault  is  not  so  much 
in  the  fact  itself  as  in  a  lack  of  appreciation 
for  what  those  few  and  simple  words  signify. 
With  cold  weather  the  activity  started. 
The  plump  ])orkers,  finished  with  corn- 
feeding,  were  converted,  at  neighborhood 
events,  into  country  sausage,  l)ackl)oues, 
bacon,  hams,  spareribs,  and  other  delect- 
ables  of  country  living.  "Over  here  in 
Clay  County  hog  -  killing  is  a  neighbor- 
hood event."  writes  a  correspondent  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  from  Parkvillc,  Mo. 
"One  group  owns  a  complete  l)utcliering 
outfit:  scalding  tank,  big  rendering-kettle, 
sausage-mill,  large  ))ress.  knivf's,  saws, 
cleavers — all  the  tools  of  the  trade,  so  to 
speak.  These  are  hauled  from  place  to 
place,  as  each  member  selects  a  butchering 
day."  As  for  the  actual  industry  and 
products: 

The  men  di  all  the  work  connected  with 
h(jg-killiiig.  cutting  uj)  the  carcasses, 
trimming  the  hams,  shoulders,  and  bacon- 
side>.  and  |)laciiig  them  in  the  cure,  pre- 
paratorx'  to  smoking.  .Vll  of  tlie  sni'|)his 
fat.  leaf-lard,  and  trimmings  are  cnt  uj) 
and  rendered  in  a  big  open  kettle.  The 
meal-trimmings  are  gronnd  through  the 
mill  for  sausage. 

All  of  this  work  is  perfoi-nied  by  the 
men,  the  wornen-folk  prepare  the  dinner, 
an<l  an  attendance  of  t  went  \ -fi\c  or  thirl  \ 
is  a  common  occurrence  at  these  killings. 
A  custom  that  insures  fresh  sausage  lln-ough 
the  butchering  season  is  that  each  neigh- 
bor carries  a  "stick"  of  sausage  home  with 
him  from  the  scene  of  butchering.  Then 
in  lurn.  when  he  butchers,  his  neighbors 
are  similarly  su|)|)lied  until  all  have 
butchered  and  in  this  manner  paid  tlnir 
KJiusage  obligations. 

•Vnd  such  sausage!  Think  of  including 
the  tenderloins  and  pork-cho|)s  in  the 
sausage.  liu\  it  isn't  a  waste.  There  is  no 
waste  to  sausage,  and  with  this  content  it 
is  not  only  pure  work  but  the  most  ap- 
petizing in  the  world. 

Jim  Sparks  is  tlie  official  sausage-maker 
for  m\  neighborhood,  just  as  Xony  Klam 
is  generally  delegated  to  render  the  lard. 
Both  are  master-hands  and  each  product 
is  justly  famous,  .\arrow  sacks  made  of 
unbleached  nuislin  hold  the  sausage. 
The.se  vary  in  size,  holding  up  to  ten  jjounds 
of  sausage ■  In  the  country  these  sacks  are 
known  as  "sticks,"  and  in  hog-butchering 
season  a  member  of  the  communal  hog- 
killing  reckons  his  available  if  not,  visible 
supply  of  .sausage  by  the  number  of  "slicks" 


still  due  him  from  his  neighbors,  whose 
hogs  are  still  absorbing  corn. 

Sausage  is  only  one  of  the  by-products 
utilized  from  the  porker.  There  are 
others  the  city-dweller  seldom  hears  of 
and  only  rarely  experiences  the  jjleasure 
of  eating.  Thei'e  is  leberwurtit,  for  instance. 
As  compared  to  country-made  lebcnrurst 
after  the  following  recipe,  the  product  bear- 
ing the  same  name  found  in  the  city 
butcher-shops  is  a  tasteless,  insipid,  and 
innocuous  imitation.  Here's  the  way  it's 
done : 

The  liver  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  cooked 
until  thoroughl\'  tender,  and  then  passed 
through  the  food-chopper.  The  upper 
part  of  the  hog's  head,  after  being  thor- 
oughly cleaned,  is  then  put  on  to  boil 
until  so  tender  the  meat  falls  off  the  bones. 
This,  too,  is  seasoned,  ground  through  the 
food-chopper,  mixed  with  the  liver  and 
with  the  rich  liquor  in  whi<'h  it  was  cooked 
and  stuffed  like  sausage  into  a  narrow 
nmslin  bag.  It  is  sliced  and  served  cold, 
which  is  the  only  cold  thing  about  it.  The 
warm  aviditj'  with  which  it  disappeai's 
from  the  table  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
how  quickly  the  good  things  of  this  world 
can  fade.  The  one  thing  that  approxi- 
mates it  in  flavor  is  imported  goose-liver 
sausagt',  now  rarely  found  in  the  delicat- 
essen shops  and  then  at  a  most  H.  C.  L.  of 
a  price. 

instead  of  using  the  head  a  pork  butt 
or  a  section  of  the  meaty  backbone  may 
be  used,  which  will  leave  the  head  to  be 
utilized  for  souse  or  head-cheese.  The 
method  of  ])reparation  is  practically  the 
same  except  that  the  ground-head  meat  is 
mixed  with  the  liquor  it  was  cooked  in 
and  the  whole  poiuvd  into  a  crock  to  be 
cooled  and  molded  to  a  form  where  it  can 
be  sliced.  The  meat  and  fat  of  the  liog's 
head  form  a  gelatin  or  jelly  that  binds 
the  whole  together.  This,  too,  is  served 
cold  and  is  a  real  treat. 

Some  day  some  homely  poet  will  lake 
his  hum'ble  jjen  in  hand  and  chant  the 
j)raises  of  scrapple  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  When  there  dawns  sonu*  keen, 
snapi)y,  winter  morning,  and  the  breath 
of  outside  air  you've  met  in  doing  your 
clrores  has  shar))ened  your  appetite,  then 
you  are  read\'  for  scrai)ple.  .V  section 
of  backbone  or  other  j)iece  of  j)ork  is 
boiled  until  it  can  be  easil\-  shredded 
through  the  food-cho|)|)er.  Mix  this  with 
corn-meal  f)re|)ared  as  one  does  mush,  and 
stir  in  the  particles  of  meat  and  the  rich 
stock  in  which  it  was  cooked.  Set  it  to 
cool,  and  slice  and  fry  as  witii  musii.  ^'ou 
can  only  realize  1)\-  lasting  how  far  short 
this  feeble  description  is  of  the  mouth- 
watering (pialities  of  this  dish.  One  of  my 
neighbors  was  testing  this  one  day  and  his 
opinion  was  asked.  His  face  was  too  full 
to  permit  of  a  lengt  li.\-  encomium,  but  he 
did  fairly  well  wit  hone  word:  "Larra])inl" 
he  gasped.       It   is. 

Lard  is  remlered  in  a  big  iron  kettle 
usually  placed  o\ cr  a  wood  (ire  in  the 
ojX'U.  It  is  kept  constanll.N'  stirred  to 
|)revenl  scorching.  When  all  the  grease- 
has  been  boiled  out  of  the  fat  and  the 
particles  of  fat  have  turned  a  light  dough- 
mil  brown,  the  kettle  is  emptie<l  into  the 
lard  press.  The  pieces  of  browned  fat  still 
contain  a  certain  amount  of  grease,  and 
I)ressure  is  |)lace(l  on  t hem  in  I  he  press  until 
all  grease  is  squeezed  out. 

The  residue  comes  out  of  the  press  in  a 
round  cake  and  this  is  lard  "cracklin's"  — 
crisp  and  crund)ly.  The  thrifty  farm- 
wife  uses  most  of  it   in  making  a  hard  lye 


soap.  From  an  economical  view-point 
this  is  both  practical  and  praiseworthy, 
but  it  reads  like  desecration  when  its  higher 
culinary  virtues  are  considered.  For,  tell 
it  to  the  world,  cracklin'  corn-bread  is  the 
invention  of  a  genius. 

Corn-meal,  an  egg,  sour  milk,  sugar, 
salt,  and  finely  crumbled  cracklin's  stirred 
into  the  nnxture,  the  whole  spread  into  a 
long  pan  an<l  placed  in  a  baking  hot  oven! 
And  then — it  ajipears  on  the  table,  smok- 
ing hot,  yellow  as  gold  and  only  waiting 
for  a  lump  of  fresh,  sweet  butter — to  melt 
in  your  mouth.  As  the  ancient  colored  man 
i-emarked:  "Go  'way,- cake;  j'^o'  done  los' 
yo'  sweetness." 

City  folk  are  likely  to  be  skeptical  when 
country  spareribs  and  backbones  are 
mentioned  with  the  enthusiastic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  initiated.  The  difference 
between  the  city  edition  of  spareribs  and  the 
country  jn-oduct  is  that  one  has  the 
l)leasure  of  i)olishiug  the  country  style 
himself  while  that  of  the  city  has  ap- 
parenth'  been  passed  over  an  emery-wheel 
to  remove  most  of  the  meat  and  polish 
the  bones  for  the  purchaser  and  w^ould-be 
consumer. 

Country  spareribs  baked  to  a  glorious 
brown  in  a  pan  otherwise  filled  Avith  sweet 
])otatoes  is  one  of  those  experiences  that 
live  in  memory.  Spareribs  and  country- 
made  kraut  is  another,  and  backbones, 
baked  and  boiled  with  potatoes  or  not, 
is  yet  another  dish  that  hallows  hog- 
killing  daj's  in  the  countryside.  And  there 
are  others: 

Frying  down  sausage  is  one  way  the 
farm-wife  has  of  extending  the  time  of 
enjoying  fresh  honuvkilled  pork.  The 
sau.sage  is  fried  in  a  skillet  and  the  cooked 
slices  placed  in  a  tin  fruit-can  or  earthen 
jar  and  melted  grease  or  lard  poured  over 
the  top  until  the  meat  is  covered.  The 
can  is  sealed  or  the  jar  covered  and  set 
away.  On  warm  summer  days  this 
sausage,  gi\en  a  hot  turnover  in  the  skillet, 
is  as  sweet  and  appetizing  as  when  first 
made. 

Another  way  to  preserve  sausage  is  to 
stuff'  it  in  casings  and  smoke  it  as  are 
hams  and  bacon.  But  frying  it  down  fresh 
is  the  better  way. 

And  then  smoked  hams,  shoulders,  bacon, 
ami  hog-jowls.  Some  pi'oi)le  actually 
make  hog-jowls  into  .soup,  which  is  phanb 
sinful.  For  in  the  days  of  (>arly  spring 
there  nuiy  be  spinach,  kale,  or  mustard  in 
the  garden,  and  if  not,  every  hillside  has 
dandelion,  lamb's-cpiarter,  young  wild 
lei  luce,  dock,  polk,  and  wild  mustard,  and 
such  a  mess  of  greens  seasoned,  not  to  say 
saturated,  with  the  mouth-dribbling  flavor 
of  green  hickory-cured  hog-jowl,  is  beyond 
the  i)owei-s  of  description.  Fxperience  is 
the  only  adecpiate  form  of  api)reciation. 

(Hreen  hickor\-  is  t  lu-  one  wood  to  use 
in  smoking  meat.  In  some  way  the  ila\or 
permeates,  and  hams,  shoidders,  and 
bacon  take  on  a  llavor  unknown  to  the 
finest  i)a('king-house  product  in  existence. 
The  result  of  the  cond)ina,tion  that  makes 
a  hi(d\ory  ham,  and  bacon  and  shoulders, 
loo,  has  been  exprest  in  homely  verse  that 
really  tells  th<'  story: 

Dc.v's  siimdn'    bout,  urccn  liick'r.\-  wood, 

Slow  sinoliin'  on  iili  llali 
Dill  inclis  (l(^  liani  an'  l)acoii  laxni 

K/,  .yo-all,  <^oiil(l  ^(^(Hliall. 
Dc.  wa'm,  ricli  siiiolic.  hi!  fa'ly  hono 

Tuli  sta't  (l(!  scalin'  Kl•(■as(^ 
An'  soa'cli  dat  ham  <-hian  tuli  do  l)ono  • 
.   To  mck  mo'  sweet  each  pioce. 

It  does.      It  is. 
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HERE    is    the    first    hit;h-spee( 
heavy-duty   engine,    designed 
especially  for  use  in  pneumatic- 
eqifipped  trucks. 

On  solid  tires  a  heavy-duty  truck 
engine  was  not  expected  to  operate 
above  1000  ft.  piston  speed  p.m. — as 
a  result  the  power  and  flexibility  was 
limited.  On  pneumatics,  trucks  are 
driven  at  passenger  car  speeds,  not 
intermittently,  but  on  the  average  and 
on  long  hauls. 

This  calls  for  engine  speeds  of 
around  1500  r.  p.  m.,  which  former 
designs  were  not  built  to  deliver. 

Anticipating  this  advance  in  truck 
design,  the  Midwest  Engine  Com- 
pany developed  a  new  type,  heavy- 
duty,  high-speed  engine  capable  of 
hurling  a  loaded  truck  over  the  road 
at  passenger  car  speed  all  day  long 

— without  the  slightest  undue  strain 
or  stress  on  the  power  plant — and 
with  a  flexibility  in  handling  equalling 
that  of  the   smallest   bore   motor   in 

Address  Sales 


the  lightest  car.  This  fact  has  in- 
terested the  entire  truck  building 
industry — and   the   truck   user. 

How  can  any  engine  stand  up  in- 
definitely under  such  protracted  and 
intense  strain? 

Here  is  the  answer — a  rugged  3  inch 
crank  shaft  that  cannot  whip  or 
spring — a  unique  method  of  lubrica- 
tion whereby  every  moving  element 
subject  to  thrust  or  stress  is  floated 
on  a  film,  of  oil,  the  lubricant  being 
injected  under  pressure  through  chan- 
nels into  the  bearings  at  the  proper 
cycle  moment — remarkable  carbure- 
tion,  combustion  and  scavenging — 
especially  designed  overhead  valve 
mechanism  with  liberal  sized  valves 
and  a  positive  action — correctness 
of  design,  fineness  of  workmanship — 
large  dimensions  and  abnormal  mar- 
gins of  strength  throughout,  insuring 
against  breakage  and  wear. 

The  Midwest  Engine  actually  does 
meet   pneumatic   requirements. 
Division  A. 


vX 


MIDWEST  ENGINE  CO.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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Six  Things 

Essential  in  Baked  Beans 

There  are  six  great  reasons  why  beans  should  be  baked  by  experts. 
Domestic  science  authorities  know  them,  so  do  doctors.  Also  everyone  who 
ever  tried  Van  Camp's. 

What  Homes  Can't  Do 


The  beans  must  be  selected.  Many 
are  impossible.  At  Van  Camp's 
each  lot  is  analyzed  by  chemists. 

Skins  must  be  tender,  but  hard 
water  makes  them  tough.  So  the 
water  at  Van  Camp's  is  free<l  from 
minerals. 

Beans  must,  by  baking,  be  made 
easy  to  digest.  Home  ovens  cannot 
do  that.  At  Van  Camp's  we  bake 
the  beans  for  hours  at  a  super-heat. 


Beans  should  remain  whole  and 
mellow,  uncrisped  and  unbroken. 
Van  Camp's  Beans  are,  for  they  are 
baked  by  steam. 

All  flavor  should  be  kept  intact. 
Van  Camp's  are  baked  in  sealed 
containers,  so  nothing  can  escape. 

They  need  a  zestful  sauce.  The 
Van  Camp  sauce  was  perfected  by 
testing  856  recipes.  It  is  baked 
with  the  beans,  so  every  atom  shares 
its  delightful  tang. 


Ready — Economical 


Van  Camp's  Beans  form  an  ideal  dish,  ever-ready,  economical.  They  cost 
less  than  home-baked  beans.  They  are  served  hot  in  ten  minutes,  with  the 
fresh  oven  flavor. 


fHOlPl 


Pork  and 
Beans 


Baked  With  the  Van  Camp  Sauce— Also  Without  It 

Other  Vail  Camp  Products  Include 

Soups  Evaporated  Milk  Spaghetti  Peanut  Butter 

Chili  Con  Carne  <;at8up  <;hili  Sauce,  etc. 

Prepared  In  the  Van  Camp  Kitchens  at  Indianapolis 


Van  Camp's  Soups 
—18  kinds 

Based  on  famous  Fremli 
recipes,  but  N'ttcr  aoups  than 
I'aris  i-vft  knew. 


Van  (>amp'8 
Spaghetti 

Tlie  finest  Italian  recipe, 
perfeeteij  by  our  scientific 
ccxjIch. 


Van  Camp's 
Peanut  Butter 


New 
flavor- 
iiuta. 


in    ricliness    and    in 
-made    of     blended 
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THE  ALLEGED  EXTREME  WETNESS 
OF  "DRY"  NORTH  DAKOTA 

NORTH  DAKOTA'S  national  reputa- 
tion as  a  State  of  contrasts,  diversi- 
ties, and  general  live-wire  activity  is  up- 
held by  a  recent  report,  emanating  from  a 
native,  as  to  the  very  damp  nature  of  the 
official  drought  which  the  State  has  enjoyed 
for  the  past  thirty  years.  North  Dakota, 
as  will  doubtless  be  recalled  by  nearly 
everybody  who  reads  the  newspapers,  is 
largely  controlled  by  the  Non-Partizan 
League,  a  matter  about  which  opinion  up 
there  seems  to  be  quite  as  Lively  and  divided 
as  about  prohibition.  When  tHE  Digest, 
apropos  of  a  bank  failm-e  in  Fargo,  recentlj-, 
quoted  from  a  paper  which  attacked  the 
league,  and  followed  that,  some  weeks 
later,  by  quotations  favoring  the  league, 
objections  flowed  in  from  both  camps. 
The  proleaguers  wrote  in  objecting  to  the 
antileague  quotations,  the  antileaguers  ob- 
jected to  the  quotations  from  the  thor- 
oughly partizan  Non-Partizan  Leader. 
Dotibtless,  all  good  North  Dakotans  who 
did  not  write  letters  with  regard  to  these 
articles  can  find  material  for  correspon- 
dence in  the  matter  quoted  below,  as  for- 
warded by  a  "North  Dakotan"  to  the 
New  York  Times.  "North  Dakotan's" 
remarks  contain  a  full  quota  of  punch  and 
aspersions  on  his  native  soil.  "The  only 
State  in  the  Union  which  never  permitted 
the  manufacture  or  sale  of  booze"  has, 
we  are  informed,  during  all  but  the  closing 
two  or  three  of  its  thirty  thirsty  years 
"consumed  vast  quantities  of  intoxicants." 
Just  why  the  consumption  decreased  is  not 
stated,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  this 
was  the  result  of  legislation  in  1917,  when, 
as  the  Times  writer  explains,  "the  assem- 
bly unwittingly  and  unintentionally  passed 
a  bill  which  was  found  later  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  intoxicating  beverages  into 
the  State  even  for  personal  use."  This  in- 
advertent piece  of  legislation,  it  seems,  was 
by  no  means  hailed  with  uproarious  ap- 
proval, when  its  true  inwardness  became 
revealed,  "North  Dakotan"  teUs  us  that 
Justice  Robinson,  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court,  "one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
original  characters  ever  placed  upon  the 
bench,"  took  occasion  to  declare  the  law 
imconstitiitional,  altho  no  suit  had  been 
instituted  to  test  it,  "and  in  order  to  dem- 
onstrate his  faith  by  his  works,"  the  judge 
had  a  bottU^  of  whisky  shipped  to  himself 
and  challenged  any  one  to  arrest  him.  The 
situation  that  has  existed  in  North  Dakota 
is  described  as  follows: 

Technically,  the  State  has  lieen  under 
j)rohil)ition,  but  i)nictically  thc^  liquor  ques- 
tion has  been  handled  largely  on  a  local- 
option  basis.  Thci  law  has  been  observed 
or  ignored  largc'ly  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  local  community.  There  is  probably 
no  town  of  considerable  size  in  the  State  in 
which  liquor  has  not  been  sold  at  some 
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period,  and  sold  openly  and  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  authorities.  In  many  places 
city  or  village  authorities  have  employed 
the  device  of  collecting  monthly  "fines"  in 
lieu  of  licenses,  so  that  except  for  a  legal 
fiction  these  places  had  regularly  licensed 
saloons.  Quite  often,  where  this  practise 
was  in  vogue,  large  and  well-appointed  bars 
were  maintained,  and  the  stocks  carried 
were  as  large  and  varied  as  would  be  found 
in  similar  bars  in  license  States.  Strangers 
were  served  without  question,  and  drinks 
were  sold  openly  under  their  right  names. 
Depending  on  the  demand,  or  the  tolerance 
of  the  community,  liquor  was  sold  in  all 
sorts  of  places,  ranging  from  the  real  saloon, 
with  long,  polished  bars,  plate-glass  mirrors, 
and  linen-clad  bartenders,  to  the  stall  in 
the  hvery-stable  and  the  shack  up  the  back 
alley.  It  all  depended  on  what  the  com- 
munity wanted,  or  was  willing  to  endure. 

Various  estimates  have  been  made  of  the 
consumption  of  alcohol  in  North  Dakota 
under  prohibition.  In  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  such  estimates  can  not  be  verified. 
But  it  is  an  unquestioned  fact  that  the  con- 
sumption was  large.  With  the  enactment 
of  prohibition  here,  brewing  and  distilling 
companies  established  warehouses  in  border 
towns  across  the  Minnesota  line,  and  the 
shipments  from  these  warehouses  to  North 
Dakota  points  gave  constant  employment 
to  large  forces  of  freight-handlers,  draymen, 
and  office  employees.  Shipments  of  beer 
and  distilled  liquors  provided  the  express 
companies  doing  business  in  North  Dakota 
with  a  far  greater  revenue  than  that  derived 
from  any  other  single  class  of  merchandise. 
The  pile  of  beer  "empties"  awaiting  reship- 
ment  was  a  familiar  feature  at  almost  every 
way-station. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  laws 
passed  by  each  succeeding  legislature  to 
tighten  up  on  enforcement.  In  all  their 
efforts  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
booze  in  North  Dakota,  the  drys  were  al- 
ways ably  assisted  by  the  saloon-keepers  in 
the- border  towns  of  Minnesota,  who  feared 
their  extensive  North  Dakota  trade  would 
be  cut  off  unless  the  demon  were  kept  in 
proper  subjection  in  that  State.     Further: 

An  important  element  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  has  been  the  Enforcement 
League,  a  voluntary  organization,  sup- 
ported by  contributions  from  private  indi- 
viduals, which  maintains  quite  elaborate 
machinery  for  the  detection  of  violations 
and  for  securing  convictions  wherever  pos- 
sible. While  this  organization  has  done 
some  effective  work,  it  can  not  be  said  to 
be  popular.  A  smelling  committee  is  never 
loved.  Much  of  the  field-work  of  this  in- 
stitution is  done  by  paid  spotters,  and  the 
performances  of  some  of  these  individuals 
have  tended  to  justify  the  popular  estimate 
of  spotters  in  general. 

Nevertheless,  the  league  has  been  instru- 
mental in  closing  saloons  and  abating  nui- 
sances in  many  instances  where  this  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  done.  Quite  often 
liquor-selling  places  have  been  permitted  to 
continue  long  after  they  had  worn  out  their 
welcome,  local  citizens  being  reluctant  to 
file  complaints  and  local  officials  being  too 
timid  or  too  amiable  to  initiate  proceedings. 
In  such  cases  a  raid  by  Enforcement  Lea- 
guers has  enabled  the  community  to  have 
done  that  which  it  wished  to  have  done 
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Automatic  Bench  Washer  No.  4 
For  the  average  family 


Cleaner  Cloihes  ihe  Easier  Way 


You  know  the  worry  and  the  work  of  having 
the  washing  done  the  "rub  in  the  tub''  way  at 
home — yet  your  home  is  the  place  where  your 
clothes  should  be  washed. 

Only  in  your  own  home 
can  you  personally  supervise 
the  work — know  that  nothing 
is  lost,  nothing  mishandled, 
and  everything  washed  per- 
fectly clean. 

With  an  Automatic  Electric 
Washer  in  your  home  you  are 
forever  free  from  worry  over  the 
unrehabihty,  the  whims  and  the 
charges  of  laundresses. 


A  Clean  Tubf  ul  Every 
lO  Minutes 

The  automatic  is  so  thorough 
that  the  heaviest  blankets  can  be 
washed  in  a  few  minutes,  yet  its 
action  is  so  gentle  that  it  cannot 
harm  the  filmiest  lingerie. 

Every  lamp  socket  is  a  power 
station,  ready  at  the  snap  of  a 
switch  to  run  your  Automatic. 
Costs  only  a  trifle  to  operate. 

Strong,  substantial  and  simple, 
the  Automatic  has  been  a  leader 
for  twelve  years. 

Write  for  two  valuable  booklets  on 

household  cleaning.     Gladly 

sent  free  for  the  ashing. 

AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  WASHER  CO. 
335  Third  Street  Newton,  Iowa 


Plenty  of  Bench  Room 
in  this  Electric  Model  No.  6 


Automatic   "Washer  Twins" 
Belt  Power  Model  No.  7 
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A   photoy/uph  of  a  Goodyear -C or d-FneuiiuiliC' shod  truck,  invited  by 
Ginvcchio    Brothers  of  Reno,   .\evadi,  ascending     a  mountain    trail 


Cojjyiiglil  lyao,  by   I'lir  (iooilyiar   lire  8;  Kubbcr  ("o. 
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They  Make  Tires  Last  Longer 

^iiiiiiiil, ,„|,i„iiii,iiiiiiMiiJmlJuijljlJiJNiillliiiNiiij nil Mill iiiiMiiiiiiiiiimiriiiiiiiu iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii inn miiijiiiiiiiiimiimiimiiii in innninii i i Niiiiininnniijiin iiiiinn ninnininiiniiinniinnnni iinilllliilllll IllimillllllinillllllJJIJIlllllllJIIIIII 

Five  times  each  week  this  Goodyear-Cord-Pneumatic- 
shod  truck  makes  the  round  trip  between  Reno  and 
Gardnerville,  Nevada,  a  haul  of  104  miles  over  rock- 
strewn  trails. 

Imagine  how  staunch  the  tubes  must  be  to  withstand 
such  gruelling ! 

In  proportion,  Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  for 
passenger  cars  are  just  as  strong.  Like  the  tubes  for 
the  big  truck  tires,  they  are  made  of  pure  gum  strips, 
lui/t  up  layer-upon-Iayer, 

These  thick,  grey  tubes  cost  but  little  more  than  tubes 
of  less  merit  —  an  average  of  sixty  cents,  to  be  exact. 

What  economy  can  there  be  in  risking  a  costly  casing 
to  save  so  slight  a  sum  ? 

A  waterproof,  oil  proof  bag  protects  each  Goodyear 
Heavy  Tourist  Tube  until  it  is  ready  for  use. 

More  Goodyear  Tubes  are  sold  than  any  other  kind. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Offices  Throughout  the  JVorld 
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bulky  for  shipment 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


without  any  of  its  members  appearing  un- 
duh'  finicky  or  officious. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  prohibition  has  lessened 
drinking  in  North  Dakota,  the  -n-riter  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that,  while  it  has  not  been 
a  glittering  success,  it  has  probably  helped 
to  "dry  up"  at  least  the  rural  sections. 
We  read: 

There  can  be  no  question  that  there  was 
less  drinking,  proportionately,  in  the  State 
at  the  close  of  1916 — about  Avhich  time  we 
entered  upon  a  new  phase — than  when  the 
prohibition  law  was  enacted.  But  there 
appears  also  to  have  been  a  decrease  in 
drinking  in  adjoining  States  as  well,  and 
how  the  conditions  in  North  Dakota  com- 
pare with  those  in  these  other  States  is 
largely  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  the  condi- 
tions vary  widely  with  locality  in  the  same 
State.  But  in  North  Dakota,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  new  period,  there  was  little 
open-sale  of  liquor.  In  some  places  the 
sale  was  only  thinly  disguised,  but  almost 
always  there  was  some  attempt  at  disguise. 
In  manj'  of  the  smaller  places,  where  the 
blind  pig  was  long  accepted  as  an  inevitable 
evil,  it  has  disappeared.  Shipments  sent 
to  many  places  have  been  for  personal  use 
only,  or  to  be  distributed  cautiously  to  a 
few  persons  who  could  be  relied  on  not  to 
make  trouble.  The  trains  continued  to 
carry  large  quantities  of  liquor,  but  it  seems 
fairly  certain  that  the  volume  of  this  busi- 
ness was  not  increasing  as  rapidly  as  the 
population  of  the  State. 

Every  one  knows  that  prohibition  in 
North  Dakota  has  been  very  far  from  a 
perfect  success,  but  the  general  feeling  has 
seemed  to  be  that  the  law  has  been  of  some 
benefit  in  that  it  has  helped  to  "dry  up"  the 
rural  districts,  while  the  concentration  of 
saloons  in  the  Minnesota  towns  just  across 
from  the  larger  North  Dakota  cities  has  ef- 
fected a  segregation  which  has  kept  these 
latter  cities  free  from  some  undesirable  fea- 
tures. The  effect  on  the  Minnesota  towns 
has  doubtless  been  less  beneficial. 

Whatever  its  effects,  the  State  law  seems 
to  have  been  accepted  as  an  accomplished 
and  permanent  fact.  From  time  to  time 
there  has  been  some  agitation  in  favor  of 
resubmitting  the  prohibition  clause  of  the 
Constitution  to  popular  vote,  but  in  recent 
years  not  much  has  been  heard  of  this. 
Presumably,  under  the  recently  adopted 
constitutional  initiative,  this  would  have 
been  done  before  now,  but  recent  Federal 
legislation  made  such  a  step  useless.  In 
any  event,  it  is  almost  certain  that  had  the 
clause  been  resubmitted,  it  would  have  been 
ai)prov(!d  again,  and  by  a  niucli  larger  j)ro- 
portionate  majority  than  before.  Aside 
from  all  practical  considerations,  th(>re  is 
a  sentim<:nt  that  to  abandon  proliibition 
would  be-  going  backward,  and  this  senti- 
ment is  latent  in  the  minds  of  a  good  many 
who  fail  to  Hc.c.  thai  prohibition  has  accom- 
plished much  good  uj)  to  date. 

The  prohibition  of  importations  into  the 
State  by  the  accident  of  1017,  the  wartime 
regulations  of  tlie  nation  and  inany  of  the 
surrounding  States,  and  the  udopiion  of  the 
Federal  prohibition  'amendment,  which  is 
to  make  national  i)rohibition  a  i)ermanent 
thing,  have  all  contributed  to  creat(!  an 
entirely  new  situation.  Jt  is  no  longer  <!asy 
to  buy  a  drink  in  North  Dakota.  C'om- 
mercial   beer  has  disappeared.     It  is   too 


Liquor  can  no  longer 
be  carried  openly,  and  while  it  is  still 
smuggled  in  occasionally,  the  risks  are  such 
that  the  price  is  prohibitive.  One  hears  of 
occasional  secret  sales  of  what  is  repre- 
sented to  be  whisky  at  fifteen  to  twenty 
dollars  a  quart.  The  seller  is  taking  his 
chances  of  the  penitentiary  and  the  pur- 
chaser faces  unknown  possibilities.  The 
selling  of  intoxicants  has  become  an  extra 
hazardous  occupation,  and  he  who  engages 
in  it  needs  to  be  foot-loose  and  exceedingly 
wary. 

In  spite  of  all  these  things,  however,  the 
^v^ite^  sees  but  little  hope  that  North 
Dakota  is  likely  to  be  dry  for  some  time. 
He  thinks  moist  conditions  will  be  kept  up 
because  every  man  will  "make  his  own." 
In  fact,  it  seems  that  he  is  doing  so  now 
to  a  somewhat  considerable  extent.  So 
long  as  the  average  North  Dakotan  knew 
that  notwithstanding  the  dry  laws  of  his 
State,  it  was  not  impossible  to  obtain  booze 
by  having  it  shipt  in  or  going  after  it,  he 
would  often  go  for  many  months  and  expe- 
rience no  hankering  for  anything  more  pow- 
erful than  ice-cream  sodas  and  such.  But 
the  minute  the  lid  was  clamped  on  so  it  was 
practically  impossible  to  procure  liquor  ex- 
cept through  home  manufacture,  the  North 
Dakotan  immediately  became  consumed 
with  a  most  vehement  thirst,  to  allay  which 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  enter  upon  the 
business  of  booze-making.  It  wasn't  easy, 
but  it  could  be  done,  and  he  proceeded  to 
demonstrate  it.     To  quote  further: 

The  process  of  making  beer  is  no  secret, 
and  it  is  not  long  since  brewing  was  one  of 
the  domestic  arts,  practised  by  the  house- 
wife as  regularly  as  the  baking  of  bread. 
Aside  from  the  refinements  which  profes- 
sional brewers  have  introduced,  it  is  about 
as  complicated  as  bread-making  and  takes 
a  little  longer.  All  the  necessary  utensils 
are  in  daily  use  in  every  kitchen,  and  the 
materials  are  either  in  regular  use  or  can 
be  obtained  with  the  next  bill  of  groceries. 
It  may  be  that  on  some  of  the  farms  beer 
is  being  made  from  home-made  malt,  but 
if  so,  that  fact  has  not  come  to  the  attention 
of  this  writer. 

But  a  commercial  preparation  which 
seems  to  answer  the  purpose  quite  well  is 
readily  obtainable  and  is  sold  in  large 
quantities.  It  is  a  preparation  which  has 
been  used  for  years,  quite  generally  by 
bakers,  and  occasionally  by  housewives  in 
making  bread  and  in  the  preparation  of 
other  foods.  The  demand  for  it  has  been 
constant  but  small,  and  it  Avas  carried  by 
only  a  f(!W  dealers.  Since  July  1  this  com- 
modity has  become  a  very  important  article 
of  trade.  It  is  carried  by  grocers  and  drug- 
gists, displayed  freely  on  shelves  and  sold 
without  question.  Then;  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent this,  as  the  salesman  has  no  means  of 
knowing  that  the  article  is  not  to  l)e  uschI 
in  making  a  batch  of  bread  or  for  some 
other  equally  laudabht  purpose.  The  fact 
is — nine  times  out  of  ten — that  it  is  to 
sui)i)Iy  th<!  ah'oholic  basis  for  six  gallons  of 
beer.  The  litth^  metal  caps  used  for  sealing 
bottles  have  never  until  recently  been  car- 
ried except  by  dealers  in  special  linens,  as 
th(\v  wen;  bought  only  by  those*  who  did 
bottling  under  factory  conditions.  To-day 
these  cai)s  are  offered  for  sale  almost  every- 
wh<!re.  They  are  carricul  b(;(^ause  there  has 
been  (h^veloped  a  d(!mand  for  them  among 
individual  us(;rs.  Stores  in  this  State  be- 
longing to  a  chain  system  famous  through- 


out the  United  States  keep  these  caps-( 
their  counters  among  other  household  co 
veniences,  and  sell  them  by  the  gros 
They  are  used  in  the  privacy  of  a  multitu( 
of  homes  for  capping  beer-bottles. 

The  brewing  of  beer  is  illegal  under  tl 
Federal  statute  and  the  manufacture  of  ar' 
intoxicant  is  illegal  under  the  North  Dakc 
statute.  But  who  can  tell?  There  is  i 
way  whereby  the  purchase  of  the  ingr! 
dients  can  be  prevented,  for  these  are  ham- 
less  and  in  regular  lawful  use.  The  produ^ 
is  not  offered  for  sale.  There  is  no  ws; 
whereby  the  facts  can  be  ascertained  exce] 
by  the  invasion  of  the  homes  of  individua 
by  officers  bearing  search-warrants,  and  thi 
is  a  device  not  likely  to  be  employed — ju 
yet. 

The  Federal  statute  permits  and  the  Sta 
statute  prohibits  the  domestic  manufactu 
of  fruit  wines.  This  is  largely  a  seasonab 
occupation,  and  the  experience  of  the  f£ 
of  1919  has  scarcely  afforded  a  fair  tes 
The  enterprise  was  comparatively  new,  ar 
sugar  was  scarce.  Nevertheless,  this  la 
season  our  people  used  considerable  quai 
titles  of  grapes  imported  from  other  Stall 
and  of  locally  grown  wild  fruits  in  more 
less  successful  attempts  at  wine-makin 
This  industry  may  be  expected  to  6' 
pand  as  its  possibilities  become  bett 
understood. 

Distilling  is  more  complicated  than  bre' 
ing,  and  requires  some  special  apparati 
Yet  apparatus  which  wiU  answer  the  pi 
pose  is  easily  obtained  and  its  use  seems 
present  no  great  difficulties.     Out  here  ^ 
have  read  of  raids  in  some  of  the  large  Eas 
ern  cities  in  which  stills  of  large  capaci 
have  been  discovered.     These  stills  were  i 
tended  for  commercial  purposes,  and  se 
eral  stills  similarly  intended  and  similar 
used  have  been  unearthed  in  this  State,  b 
the  modest  little  still  that  can  be  operat 
occasionally  in  the  kitchen  or  in  the  baS' 
ment  to  supply  the  simple  wants  of    i 
owner — this    is    a    different    matter.     Ti 
writer  was    told   recently  of    a    tinner   . 
a    small    country  village   who  had   mat 
thirty   stills  for  as   many  farmers   in   ]i 
vicinity. 

Materials  for  the  manufacture  of  distill : 
liquors  aboimd  on  every  farm,  and  th ' 
treatment  does  not  require  great  sk. 
The  product  varies  in  potency  and  pa- 
tability,  as  is  natural,  but,  if  stimulationji 
the  end  sought,  a  fair  measure  of  sucec 
has  been  achieved.  The"  more  bulky  scj- 
tions  of  the  necessary  apparatus  are  suii 
as  might  have  a  legitimate  use  on  any  far, 
as  in  cooking  feed  for  chickens  and  otl" 
stock,  and  the  parts  which  would  indict' 
that  distilling  is  being  carried  on  are  smil 
and  easily  concealed.  Again,  detectici, 
while  not  impossible,  is  bound  to  be  vej' 
difficult  so  long  as  the  work  is  not  carrill 
on  on  a  commercial  scale.  | 

Various  drugs  and  other  vile  concoctidi 
have  always  been  used,  here  as  elsewhe, 
to  i)roduc(>  results  resembling  those  of  akl- 
holic  intoxication.  These  things  are  sll 
used,  i)erhaps  more  freely  than  before,  al 
undoubtedly  their  use  will  be  continue 
Hut  they  may  be  ignored  in  a  considei 
tion  of  the  probable  effects  of  prohibit^i 
on  t  he  customs  of  the  people  of  an  agric 
t  ural  State  such  as  ours.  The  real  problejl 
lie  in  other  directions. 


-"  Why  won't  you  got 
Hard    work    never    kill 


He  Knew. 

and    hustle? 
any  one." 

"  That's     where    you're    wrong,     bo 
It   was    hard   work    killed    my   last   f<ir 
wives." — The   American  Legion   Weekly 
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IfRliMARLIN-ROCKWELL  INDUSTR[ESl 
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«  J=«»-«i  ♦.'W'TW 


The  Mark  on  the  Bearing 

THE  mark  on  the  bearing  tells  its  history — the  history  of  its  making  and 
past  record  and  thereby  in  advance  the  history  of  its  future  performance. 
When  that  mark  is  the  S.  R.  B.  Diamond,  it  means  the  finality  of  bearing 
quality,  frictionless  operation,  dependability,  demonstrated  in  service  from  the 
beginning  of  the  automotive  industry. 


Single  Row 


Double  Row 


ANNULAR  BALLBEARINGS 


Bearings  do  their  work — in  the  automo- 
bile, truck,  tractor  or  other  mechanism — 
hidden  away  from  sight.  All  the  more 
credit  to  the  manufacturer  who  installs 
bearings  of  S.  R.  B.  quality — all  the  more 
reason  why  you  should  know  the  make  of 
bearings  in  the  vehicle  or  machinery  you 
buy. 

From  the  melting,  rolling  and  annealing 
in  our  own  steel  plant  of  the  High  Chrome 


High  Carbon  Electric  Furnace  Steel  that  is 
the  foundation  of  S.  R.  B.  strength  to  the 
last  ten-thousandth  inch  of  accuracy  of 
finish,  S.  R.  B.  Bearings  are  the  product  of 
the  same  organization  working  to  one  ideal. 

You  will  find  S.  R.  B.  Ball  Bearings  and 
S.  R.  B.  Taper  Roller  Bearings  in  those 
motor  cars,  trucks  and  tractors  whose 
names  are  instantly  thought  of  as  leaders 
in  their  respective  fields. 


STANDARD  STEEL  AND  BEARINGS-INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia  Plainvitle,  Conn. 

Standard  Roller  Bearing  Co. 


Norwich,  Conn.         New  Haven,  Conn. 


Pittsburgh 
Braeburn  Steel  Co« 


Executive  Offices:    347  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Controlled  and  Operated  by 

M  AR  LI  N  -  R  OCKNA^ELL 

CORPORAT        lOlSI 
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nnmR£G.IN  us.  PAT.  OFF. 

Tnermo 

Knitted* 

Sport  Coat 


.^J 


A  Solid -Comfort  Coat 

for  indoors  or  outdoors 
for  work  or  play 

The  dandiest,  handiest 
knitted  coat  ever  designed 
for  men  vs^ho  want  to  look 
right  and  feel  right  at  home, 
in  the  office  or  shop. 
Gives  extra  w^armth  with 
but  little  weight  because  the 
knitted  fabric  is 

Guaranteed  All  Wool 

Can  be  w^orn  under  your 
regular  coat  on  snappy  days 
and  it  makes  an  ideal  house 
coat  for  lounging  about  at 
home. 

Many  men  like  it  who  won't 
w^ear  sw^eaters. 
You'll  like  the  v^ay  the 
Thermo  Sport  Coat  is  made, 
shaped  and  finished.  Many 
w^earers  tell  us  it  is  vv^orth 
more  money  but  w^e  are  not 
in  the  profiteering  business. 
Most  good  stores  sell  the 
Thermo  Sport  Coat  at 
$10.00.  Made  in  heather 
mixtures,  blue,  brow^n,  green, 
olive  and  oxford  gray. 

Look  for  the  gold  and  black 
Thermo  hanger  in  the  neck 
of  the  coat  you  buy. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell 
Thermo,  write  us. 

Swansdown  Knitting  Co. 

349  Broadway 
Dept.  D  New  York 


Also  Makers  of- 


^JuMIii^. 


CbatSweaters 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


BULKHEADS  AND   DOORS 

'\  X  THY  do  we  build  bulkheads  in  sliips 
*  *  to  make  it  bard  to  sink  them,  and 
llieu  cut  doors  in  ihe  bulkheads  to  make  it 
easier?  Perliaps  for  the  same  reason  that 
we  bii}-  coal  to  heat  our  houses  to  70  degrees 
and  then  pm'chase  ice  to  cool  selected  bits 
of  tlie  healed  area  down  to  3.5  degrees.  A 
A'essel  di\-ided  into  the  proper  number  of 
absolutely  water-tight  compartments  is 
practically  unsinkable;  but  when  compart- 
ments are  separated  *l3y"  solid  bulkheads  the 
only  way  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other  is 
to  ascend  to  the  deck  and  descend  again. 
This  is  troublesome,  so  doors  are  cut  in  the 
})ulkheads  to  facilitate  communication,  it 
being  understood  that  these  will  be  closed, 
Avhen  there  is  danger,  either  by  hand  or 
mechanically.  But  in  nine  eases  out  of 
ten  thej^  are  not  closed  and  the  ship  goes 
down,  compartments  and  all.  Says  an  edi- 
torial writer  in  The  Nautical  Gazette: 

"The  great  destruction  of  merchant  ships 
(luring  the  war  has  led  to  the  revival  of  the 
question  whether  it  might  not  be  practicable 
largely  to  reduce  the  number  of  water-tight 
doors  in  modern  vessels.  That  these  con- 
stitute a  danger  in  the  event  of  a  collision 
has  been  abundantly  proved.  When  an 
unexpected  disaster  at  sea  has  occurred,  the 
Avater-tight  doors  have  been  usually  open, 
and  the  crew  can  not  be  relied  upon  to  close 
tliem  in  a  sudden  emergency.  Should  two 
compartments  through  any  unforeseen  con- 
tingency be  opened  to  the  inrush  of  the  sea 
and  tlie  watei'-tight  door  to  the  next  com- 
l)artment  be  left  open,  the  vessel  will  in  time 
lose  its  stability  and  capsize.  The  sugges- 
tion has  therefore  been  made  that  when 
dangerous  conditions  arise,  all  water-tight 
doors  and  port-holes  below  the  top  of 
water-tight  bulkheads  should  be  closed  and 
not  reopened  until  the  period  of  peril  was 
passed. 

"While  the  war  Vas  still  on,  one  of  the 
committee  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Ar- 
cliilects  recommended  that  all  water-tight 
doors,  esi)ecially  if  they  were  low  down  in 
main  bulkheads,  should  be  secured  so  that 
tlu^y  could  not  be  opcmed.  It  iirged  fur- 
ther tliat,  whenever  installed,  the  doors 
should  be  fitted  high  up  in  the  bulkhead. 
Tliis  was  considered  by  the  committee  to 
b(!  i)art  icularly  important  when  bunker  coal 
is  carried  forward  of  the  boiler-rooni  l)ulk- 
licad,  as  a  water-tight  door  througli  whicli 
coal  is  being  trimmed  can  not  be  relied 
upon.  Ordinarily,  tbis  would  mean  lifting 
the  coal  in  the  reserves  bunker  over  the  toj) 
of  lli(^  boiler-room  bulkheads,  or  througli 
th(^  waler-1  iglit  door  openiiifjjs  cut.  high  uj) 
in.  th(!  l)uli<iiea<l,  thus  necessitating  extra 
work  for  and  the  emjjloyment  of  a  larger 
engine-room  forces  On  account  of  tlie  ex- 
j)cns(^  involved,  shi[)owners  hav<(  not  re- 
garded this  suggestion  with  favor. 

"As  \\w,  convenience  of  wor]<ing  a  shij) 
lias  out-weighed  all  otiier  considerations, 
water-tiglit  doors  are  still  Ixung  fitted. 
Doors  giving  access  to  various  <'ompart- 
inents  are  useful  at  nil  times,  whiii^  only 
onc(!  in  a  decade  may  a  siiip  be  j>laced  in 
jeopardy  through  their  jiresc^nce.  There 
must  bo  a  nxfans  of  ac-cess  (o  coal  bunkers 
and  some  nietliod  ))y  which  inemhers  of 
the  crew  can  pass  from   the  boiler  to  the 


engine-rooms  and  vice  versa.     Of  course 
water-tight  doors  were  to  be  omitted  fr 
the  machinery'  spaces,  access  might  be  1 
to  the  various  water-tight  compartmek 
from  the  top  deck.     But  this  would  m\\. 
more  engineer  officers  and  a  larger  crew  a|| 
add  greatly  to  the  difficulties  of  operati- 
ships,  especially  in  the  case  of  passem- 
craft. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  safety,  wat 
tight  doors  are  objectionable  in  that  tl: 
are  usually  left  o]ien  and  are  extremely  hi 
to  shut.     This  diflticulty  can  be  overcor 
however,  by  installing  doors  which  are  c( 
trolled  from  the  bridge  and  can  be  closl 
by  i)ower  pressure.     As  compared  wit! 
sj'stem  of  solid  bulkheads,  a  series  of  cfv 
trally    controlled    power-operated    wat 
tight  doors  offer  overwhelming  advantag 
It  is  safe  to  assume  that  all  the  great  p 
senger  liners  of  the  future  will  have  th 
bulkheads    pierced   for   water-tight   doo, 
whose  movements  will  be  directed  by  ti 
officer  in  command  on  the  bridge." 


NOT  SO  DISMAL  AFTER  ALL 

HP  HE  xmfortunate  impression  that  ra'' 

-I  be  created  by  poetry  is  illustrated 
the  fact  that  the  stranger's  idea  of  the  E- 
mal  Swamp  has  been  largely  derived  fr 
verses  once  declaimed  by  every  properly 
structed  American  schoolboy.    They  beg< 

"  Tliey  have  inade  lier  a  grave  too  cold 
and  damp 
For  a  heart  so  warm  and  true" 

This  Avas  followed  by  a  realistic  descrj' 
tion  of  the  horrors  of  the  swamp,  where 
are  told  that  when  the  demented  youj 
hero  M'ent  t6  search  for  his  inamorata — ' 

"The  copper-snake  breathed  in  his  ear" — 

which,  of  course,  must  have  been  decidec 
unpleasant.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  > 
we  are  informed  by  a  jjress  bulletin  of  l'> 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  the  "D 
mal"  Swamp  is  reallj'  not  dismal  at  ;. 
Few  regions  in  America,  we  are  told,  j..' 
more  adorned  by  nature  or  more  interej- 
ing  to  the  tourist'  and  scientist.  Tp 
swamp  is  annually  visited  by  many  pleasul- 
seekers  and  has  long  been  a  place  of  stu ' 
and  absorbing  interest  to  the  geologist,  tt 
botanist,  and  the  zoologist.     We  read:  ' 

"It  lies  in  the  coastal  ])lain  of  southeac 
ern  Virginia  and  nortlieastern  North  Caij* 
lina.     Most  of  the  surface  consists  of  :'• 
cently  formed  i)eat,  \\u\  residuum  resulti: 
from  the  arrested  decomjwsition  of  veij- 
tation,  but  the  undei'Iying  rocks  are  oltj" 
and  r(>co''(l  events  that  occurred  thousani 
of  years  ago,  in  th(>  Pleistocene  epo(^h.     T'i 
})eat  ranges  in  dej)th  from  one  to  twM^' 
feet.      Contrary  to  i)oi)ular  belief,  this  pfj 
has  antiseptic  and  j)res(>rvative  property 
and     c()nse(]uently     much    of    the    surfH' 
water  is  j)ure.     ^'ho  no  I'emains  of  jjriii' 
tive  man  or  of  extinct  animals  lik(>  th( 
uncovered  in  the  l)()gs  of  Ireland  have  be 
found  in  the  Dismal  Swainj),  the  jx^at  eo 
tains  many  well-preserved  I  runksof  cypre: 
trees  that  lived  long  ])eforo  America  w 
settled  by  our  ancestors. 

"The  region  may  be  n^adily  reached  frc 
Norfolk  by  canals,  w  hos(>  banks,  shaded" 
stalt'ly  trees  and  graceful  vin((S,  afford 
(fV(T-changing  scene  from  the  de<^k  of  t 
littU^  steamer  that  daily  plies  their  wate 

"The  Dismal  Swamp  lies  at  the  junoti 
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Your  Birthright — White  Teeth 


TT'S  natural  for  teeth  to  be  white — pearly 
-^  white.  The  teeth  of  Httle  children  have 
that  true  pearl  whiteness. 

It's  unnatural  to  have  discoloration  and  decay. 
They  come  from  neglect  and  improper  care. 

Everyone  should  have  white  teeth.  Make  up 
your  mind  today  that  your  teeth  shall  be  pearly 
white.  Begin  by  using  Klenzo  Dental  Creme. 
Use  it  carefully,  at  least  twice  a  day.  Then 
watch  how  soon  the  discoloration  begins  to 
leave     how  soon  pearly  whiteness  replaces  it. 


For  Klenzo  is  a  snow-white  cream  that  cleans, 
whitens,  and  polishes  in  a  different  way.  No  other 
dentifrice  is  made  by  the  Klenzo  formula. 

You  know  Klenzo  is  at  work  in  your  mouth. 
You  know  it  by  the  Cool,  Clean,  Klenzo  Feeling. 

Claim  your  birthright — pearly  white  teeth. 
Start  using  Klenzo  today. 

Get  a  tube  at  the  nearest  Rexall  store. 
No  other  druggist  has  it.  Every  tube  is  sold 
with  this  distinct  understanding:  Your  money 
back  if   Klenzo   fails  to   improve   your   teeth. 


In  Canada,  35c. 
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So/d  exclusively  by  THE  REXALL  STORES  throughout  the 
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of  the  deciduous  aud  coniferous  forest  re- 
gions of  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States.  Its  flora  (ioniprises  plants  of  many 
varieties  and  is  interesting  because  it  shows 
a  mingling  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
species.  Plant  life  is  luxuriant  in  the 
swamp,  and  some  parts  of  it  are  so  densely 
overgrown  that  they  are  almost  as  difficult 
to  penetrate  as  the  jungles  of  the  Amazon. 
The  two  predominant  types  of  '  plant  asso- 
ciations'  are  the  black  gum  association, 
comprising  the  water  gum,  red  maple,  rat- 
tan, and  yellow  jessamine,  and  the  juniper 
association,  comprising  the  white  cedar, 
pine,  sweet  bay,  shrubs,  and  cane.  A  few 
si)ecimens  of  the  bald  cypress  are  still  found 
in  some  places,  but  this  tree  was  probably 
more  abundant  in  earlier  years.  The  cy- 
press knees  that  grow  in  the  dark,  densely 
forested  areas  and  the  weathered,  moss- 
hung  cypress  trunks  that  border  the  shore 
of  Lake  Drummond  are  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  region.  Aquatic  plants  have 
completely  filled,  some  of  the  abandoned  , 
ditches,  and  dense  cane-brakes  grow  upou 
their  banks.  With  the  glint  of  the  bloom- 
ing yellow  jessamine  in  May  the  swamp  is  ; 
all  that  the  soul  of  an  artist  would  desire." 

The  fauna  of  the  swamp,  as  described  in 
the  bulletin,  is  wide  in  range  and  as  inter-  i 
esting  to  the  zoologist  and  hunter  as  the  I 
flora  is  to  the  botanist.     Save  for  the  lock- 
keeper  near  Lake  Drummond  and  a  few 
farmers  who  live  in  marginal  areas,  the  re-  i 
gion  is  little  inhabited,  and  there  are  many  I 
places  where  man  has  never  trod.     Bears  ' 
frequently  stii'  the  brake,  rabbits  scamper 
about,  muskrats  and  fish  swim  in  the  placid 
amber  waters,  brightly  plumed  birds  fill  the 
air  with  song,  and  in  warm  weather  snakes  > 
come  forth  from  their  holes  and  lie  coiled 
in  the  sunshine  or  hang  from  the  branches, 
of  trees.     The  writer  continues: 


"Altho  the  swamp  contains  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  peat  that  is  valuable  for  fuel  or  fer 
tilizer,  little  has  been  done  to  use  it  com- 
mercially. In  the  drained-  areas  agricul- 
ture is  the  chief  industry,  and  large  tracts 
of  peat-land  areiised  for  the  cultivation  of 
corn,  wheat,  and  potatoes. 

"Peat  represents  the  first  stage  in  the 
formation  of  coal.  It  has  been  shown  that 
deposits  essentially  similar  to  those  of  the 
Dismal  Swamp  were  laid  down  in  many 
j)arts  of  the  United  States  during  the  car- 
boniferous period  and  were  deeply  buried 
beneath  muds,  sands,  limy  material,  and 
other  scKliments  and  subjccttHl  to  pressure 
with  varying  degrees  of  heat.  Lignite,! 
l)ituminous  coal,  aiul  anthracite  represent 
th(!  succiHxling  stages.  Altho  peat  is  not 
widely  used  in  tli(^  United  States  for  fuel, 
it  has  been  produced  in  Ireland  sincei 
tli(!  traditioiuil  tiiiu^  when  that  countryj 
was  deforested,  and  the  peat  fire  on  the 
hearth,  like  the  jaunting-car,  typifies  Irisb 
(^nviroiun(;nt. 

"As  |)eaf.  (l('i)osits  like  those  laid  down  in 
tlu^  Distnal  Swamp  have  i)layed  a  i)ronii- 
nent  part  in  tiie  t'onuation  of  our  coal,  and 
as  the  Dismal  Swamj)  ])eat  is  valuable  foi 
fuel  and  fertilizer,  a  i'ej)ort  describing  it 
should  bo  of  si)ecial  interest.  Such  8 
report,  preiJiired  by  C  (\  Osbon,  jusi! 
issued  by  tlic  United  States  (Jeologica 
Survey  .  .  .  ••oiitains  a  description  of  th« 
swarrii)  flora  and  of  the  origin,  distribution 
and  (luaiitv  of  the  rx^at." 
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THE  MAKERS  OF  ACCIDENTS 

THE  miafil,  the  worrier,  and  the  care- 
less man — these  are  the  three  accident- 
makers  in  every  industrial  plant,  says 
M.  F.  Gartland,  of  Marion,  Ind.,  in  a 
paper  on  "The  Personal  Element  in  a 
Safety  Program  for  the  F'oundry,"  read 
before  the  National  Safety  Councnl  at 
Cleveland  and  printed,  in  abstract,  in  TIte 
Iron  Age  (New  York).  By  finding  some 
way  of  elhuinaling  all  three  by  turning  them 
into  something  else,  we  may  cut  out  a  larg,- 
proportion  of  accidents.  Put  your  misfits 
where  they  belong,  says  Mr.  Gartland; 
comfort  and  relieve  the  men  who  are  in 
trouble;  appeal  to  the  careless  man  on 
any  basis  that  seems  likely  to  touch  him — 
loyalty,  personal  safety,  or  regard  for  his 
fellow  workmen — and  you  have  reduced 
the  possibility  of  accidents  in  your  plant 
by  a  very  large  factor.     He  continues: 

"First  there  is  the  man  who  is  a  misfit. 
There  are  men  in  all  our  foundries  who 
ought  not  to  be  there.  They  have  been 
drawn  into  our  employ  through  a  chain  of 
circumstances  and  it  is  hard  for  them 
to  break  away.  Not  having  interest  in 
their  work  they  lack  the  incentive  to 
become  efficient  workmen.  They  drag 
through  the  day  without  enthusiasm  and 
leave  when  the  whistle  blows  with  a  full 
quota  of  accidents  piled  up  behind  them. 
These  are  the  men  who  make  our  State 
industrial  commissions  keep  one  eye  on  our 
accident  charts.  It  is  be(^ause  of  such  men 
as  these  that  we  have  a  high  rate  of  indiis- 
trial  insurance  for  our  foundries. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  with  them? 
Perhaps  the  easiest  thing  would  be  to  give 
such  a  man  the  opportunity  to  find  work 
somewhere  else.  We  would  have  done  that 
in  the  old  days,  but  we  hesitate  to  do  il^ 
now;  not  that  we  love  the  man  any  more 
than  we  did,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  replace 
him  with  a  better  man.  Another  and  better 
solution  is  to  give  him  his  opportunity  in 
some  other  part  of  our  own  plant  if  possi- 
ble. We  know  this  plan  will  work  because 
we  can  all  call  up  a  great  number  of  in- 
dividual cases  where  it  has  worked.  The 
trouble  is  that  very  few. if  any  of  us  have 
adopted  it  as  a  principle  for  every-day 
appUcation." 

The  next  maker  of  accidents  is  the  man 
whose  mind  is,  ill  at  ease.  Tt  is  focused  on 
his  own  personal  problem,  so  it  can  not 
be  directed  on  his  work.  When  a  man 
works  without  thinking  we  may  be  sure 
that  he  will  soon  make  trouble.  A  pre- 
scription of  the  "shot-gun  variety,"  Mr. 
Gartland  thinks,  is  of  no  value  to  this  man. 
He  is  not  interested  in  generalities.  His 
own  personal  problems  must  be  met  and 
solved.     He  goes  on: 

"Every  plant  needs  a  squad  of  sharp- 
shooters who  can  hit  the  spot  every  time. 
Call  them  what  you  will,  visiting  nurses, 
social-service  workers,  or  what-  not,  but 
first  find  your  men  and  women  who  have 
common  sense  and  good  judgment  and 
then  turn  them  loose  with  authority  enougli 
to  ride  over  every   precedent  and   break 
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to  supply  the  one  and  onlj^  remedy  for  the 
worker  who  is  in  trouble.  A  dozen  trouble- 
some cases  for  which  real  remedies  have 
been  found  and  applied  are  worth  more  to 
a  plant  as  a  business  asset  than  to  have 
entertained  the  whole  working  force  in 
most  royal  style.  These  personal  con- 
tacts with  the  individuals  of  our  work 
forces  are  just  about  as  important  and 
should  be  carried  out  just  as  systematically 
as  our  contracts  with  our  best  customers. 

"The  next  man  who  makes  us  lie  awake 
at  nights  wondering  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen next  is  the  careless  man.  He  was 
born  that  way,  or  his  life  has  been  such 
that  he  has  grown  that  way.  The  careless 
man  is  moi'e  dangerous  to  his  companions 
that  he  is  to  himself.  The  fortunate 
thing  about  the  careless  man  is  that  we 
can  educate  him  both  as  an  individual  and 
en  masse.  We  can  appeal  to  him  on  the 
basis  of  loyalty  to  his  family  and  the 
safety  of  those  who  work  with  him.  The 
careless  men  of  our  plants  can  be  helped 
with  safety  bulletins  and  various  other 
educational  activities.  A  downward  curve 
on  the  accjident  chart  may  be  made  a 
matter  of  pride  to  them.  The  most  care- 
less man  we  have  may  become  the  most 
careful  if  he  should  suffer  a  serious  hurt 
as  the  result  of  his  folly  or  if  he  should 
inflict  an  injury  upon  a  fellow-worker.  It, 
should  be  said,  however,  that  he  prob- 
ably will  not  rise  to  this  new  degree  of 
efficiency  on  his  own  account,  but  that  he 
may  be  led  into  it  after  a  heart-to-heart 
talk  with  some  member  of  the  executive 
staff." 


HOW  TO  TAKE  CASTOR -OIL 
T  T  OW  to  rob  the  bugV)ear  of  childhood 
-*■-'-  of  its  terrors  is  a  branch  of  knowledge 
that  no  parent  can  afford  to  leave  un- 
learned; nor  is  it  without  value  when  a])- 
plied  solely  to  the  adult.  Strong,  husky 
men  have  been  known  to  weep  at  the  very 
thought  ol  taking  a  dose  of  castor-oil.  And 
yet  the  virtues  of  this  substance  are  so 
great  that  no  substitute  has  been  found, 
and_ physicians  still  prescribe  it.  Methods 
of  administering  it  without  exciting  re- 
pulsion are  described  in  an  article  ascribed 
to  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  by  The  Indianapolis  Medical 
Journal  (January),  from  which  we  quote 
part  of  it.  The  "soothing  purgative,"says 
the  writer,  is  probably  the  best  sobriquet 
by  which  to  characterize  the  therapeutic 
qualities  of  this  old  reliable  agent  of 
notoriously  nasty  taste.  Were  it  not  for 
this  unique  combination  of  action  it  would 
probably  have  long  ago  been  consigned  to 
the  limbo  of  the  abandoned  scourges  of  the 
ill.     He  goes  on  to  say,  in  substance: 

'■  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  action 
of  castor-oil  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  inde- 
pendent of  dose,  and  that  the  dose  is  not 
much  influenced  by  age.  An  infant  may 
safely  be  given  a  teaspoonful  or  two— "a 
dose  that  will  usually  physic  an  adult. 
The  reason  is  that  castor-oil  becomes 
activated  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
digestive  juices  available;  and,  of  course, 
the  larger  the  intestine  the  more  juice 
there  is.  The  quantity  of  oil  that  exceeds 
the  digestive  capacity  is  passed  through 


unchanged,  acting  merely  like  so  much 
petrolatum.  Excessive  action  is,  therefore, 
an  impossibility.  True,  the  usual  dose  for 
an  adult  is  from  one  to  two  tablespoonfuls, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  such  a  dose 
is  more  reliable  and  thoroughly  active 
than  that  of  a  teaspoonful  or  two.  When, 
however,  there  is  difficulty  in  administra- 
tion, on  account  of  the  taste,  the  knowledge 
that  a  teaspoonful  may  suffice  for  an  adult 
is  of  importance. 

"It  is  possible  so  to  refine  this  oil  that, 
provided  it  is  protected  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  air,  it  is  almost  devoid  of  odor 
and  taste. 

"A  good  way  to  prescribe  castor-oil 
is  in  elastic  capsules.  To  make  such  cap- 
sules go  down  easily,  it  is  well  to  advise 
that  they  be  di})t  in  water  for  a  minute 
before  taking  them,  and  to  remind  the 
patient  to  look  down  while  swallowing, 
just  as  he  does  when  he  swallows  food. 
Jlolding  the  head  up  while  attempting  to 
take  pills  or  capsules  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  inability  to  swallow  them.  If  a 
much  larger  amount  is  required,  it  is  best 
gi\en  floating,  in  the  form  of  the  so-called 
'sandwich'  dose.  If  the  following  direc- 
tions are  carried  out.  the  dose  can  be 
swallowed  without  tasting  the  oil: 

"In  a  small  tumbler  or  medicine-glass 
is  placed  a  layer  of  thick  sirup  of  any  flavor 
desired.  The  glass  is  inclined  in  such  a 
way  as  to  coat  its  inside  almost  up  to  the 
rim.  Then  the  oil  is  poured  into  the  center 
of  the  glass,  care  being  taken  that  it  does 
not  run  down  the  side.  This  is  topped 
with  a  la.yer  of  i)leasant  flavored  alcoholic 
fluid,  such  as  aromatic  elixir.  While  the 
dose  is  being  taken,  the  edge  of  the  glass 
should  be  placed  on  the  lower  teeth,  so  as 
to  avoid  straining  the  oil  through  the  teeth, 
to  which  some  of  it  might  adhere.  When 
correctly  taken,  the  oil  follows  the  alco- 
holic fluid,  gliding  down  the  tongue  on  the 
surface  of  the  sirup,  without  at  any  time 
touching  the  gustatorv^  membrane.  Of 
course,  the  patient  must  take  the  whole  dose 
at  one  gulp. 

"The  small  infant  needs  no  di.sguise  for 
castor-oil.  Taste  sensation  is  not  sulfi- 
ciently  developed  for  it  to  object  to  so 
bland  a  thing  as  this  oil.  It  will  lick  the 
oil  from  the  spoon.  As  soon  as  taste 
sensation  asserts  itself,  however,  we  should 
do  something  to  disguise  the  dose  for  the 
child. 

"Sweetening  the  castor-oil  and  making 
it  aromatic  is  a  good  way  of  disguising 
it  for  the  child.  By  means  of  saccharin 
(0.05  per  cent.)  dissolved  in  alcohol  (3 
per  cent.),  castor-oil  can  readily  be  sweet- 
ened. When  this  is  flavored  with  aromatics 
(vanillin,  0.1  per  cent.,  coumarin,  0.01 
per  cent.)  and  volatile  oils  (oil  of  cinnamon, 
0.3  per  cent.,  oil  clove,  0.1  per  cent.),  we 
have  the  aromatic  castor-oil  of  the  National 
Formulary,  which  is  palatable  excpj)ting 
for  the  acridity  left  after  it  is  swallowed. 
This  can  be  eliminated  by  using  a  non- 
acrid  oil.  Children,  however,  take  aromatic 
castor-oil  readily,  even  when  made  from 
ordinary  oil,  as  they  usually  do  not  associ- 
ate the  after-sensation  with  the  dose  that 
has  been  swallowed.  We  may,  therefore, 
consider  the  problem  of  the  administra- 
tion of  castor-oil  to  children  soh^ed  by  this 
means. 

"The  following  method  is  also  of  practi- 
cal value,  as  it  enables  one  to  administer  a 
'tasteless' castor-oil  without  the  patient's 
knowledge,  and  is  useful,  therefore,  for 
those  children  who  unreasonably  object  to 
medicine  of  any  kind.  By  vigorously 
shaking  'tasteless'  oil,  Avith  a  liberal  excess 
— at  least  four  times  as  much — of  hot  milk, 
in  a  bottle  which  thev  do  not  more  than  half 


fill,  and  then  having  the  dose  taken  im- 
mediately, the  mixture  will  be  found 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  rich  milk. 
Such  oil  might  also  be  given  floating  on 
hot  soup.  However,  a  protest  should  be 
entered  here  against  administering  ordi- 
nary castor-oil  mixed  with  an  important 
food.  This  might  create  in  the  child  a 
disgust  against  this  article  of  diet  that  may 
last  for  years. 

"Thorough  emulsifieation  lessens  the 
activity  of  castor-oil,  probably  because  in 
this  form  it  is  too  rapidly  digested  and 
assimilated.  A  35  per  cent,  emulsion  of 
castor-oil  can  readily  be  prepared  and 
made  palatable.  A  formula  for  such  a  one 
is  to  be  found  in  the  National  Formulary. 
It  is  flavored  with  tincture  of  vanilla.  The 
British  Pharmacopeia  has  a  similar  formula 
of  different  flavor  (orange-flower  and  cin- 
namon). However,  as  a  babe  might  re- 
quire a  tablespoonful,  and  an  adult  a  wine- 
glassful  or  more,  of  such  emulsions,  these 
preparations  are  not  economical  ones,  to 
say  the  least.  ' 

"Medicine  is  still  one  of  the  dreaded  bug- 
bears of  childhood,  and  castor-oil  is  a 
leader  of  these.  Let  us  admit  that  it  is 
poor  technic  to  insult  the  palate — the 
sensitive  guardian  of  our  system  against 
chemical  injury — when  medicine  is  to  be 
given.  It  is  no  longer  necessary,  and 
certainl.y  inexpedient.  The  patient  may 
take  the  dose;  but  he  does  so  with  open 
or  smothered  revolt." 


COMPREST  AIR  IN  TEXTILE -[MILLS 

A  LARGE  air-compressor  plant  is  now 
an  important  part  of  every  large 
textile-mill.  Spreading  widely  beyond  its 
initial  use  for  operating  the  spraying 
devices  used  for  moistening  the  atmosphere, 
comprest  air  is  now  used  for  cleaning  both 
the  machinery  and  the  raw  product,  for 
"stripping  the  cards,"  that  is,  for  removing 
from  the  carding-machines  the  loose  cotton 
or  wool  fluff  that  adheres  to  them,  for 
operating  all  tools  employed  throughout  the 
factory,  for  pumping  water,  and  for  auto- 
matically controlling  all  sorts  of  processes 
incident  to  the  manufacture  of  textiles. 
Our  quotations  are  from  an  article  con- 
tributed to  The  Textile  World  Journal  (New 
York).  The  writer  notes  at  the  outset  that 
where  comprest  air  was  formerly  used  for 
accomi)lishing  a  few  definite  results,  it  is 
now  installed  as  the  medium  of  extensive 
services  of  great  importance.     He  goes  on: 

"The  familiar  use  of  comprest  air  as  a 
means  for  breaking  up  and  spreading 
aqueous  vapor  for  humidification  is  so 
well  known  that  its  description  is  not  par- 
ticularly interesting  at  this  time.  Yet  we 
should  mention,  in  passing,  that  it  was 
largely  this  use  in  humidifying  systems 
which  brought  to  the  attention  of  mill 
executives  the  possible  uses  for  such  an 
agent  in  accomplishing  many  of  the  long 
train  of  services  which  have  resulted  in 
recent  years.  It  was  natural  to  experi- 
ment with  comprest  air  for  various  pur- 
poses in  mills  when  its  presence  invited  such 
investigations.  From  this  facility  it  was 
but  a  step  to  ascertain  what  would  be  the 
result  of  shooting  a  stream  of  air  among  the 
complicated  and  inaccessible  parts  of  a 
loom,  spinning-frame,  or  other  machine. 

"But  there  is  more  than  the  merely 
noA^el  idea  of  cleaning  machinery  by  com- 
prest air.  It  was  soon  found  that  it  was 
not   only    possible    to   clean   more   easily. 
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but  far  more  cheaply  than  by  any  other 
method.  A  degree  of  cleanliness  was  also 
found  possible  which  was  out  of  the  question 
with  use  of  the  loom-cleaner  brush. 

"Cleaning  of  machinery  is  done  by  two 
methods.  One  uses  direct  application  of 
an  air-stream.  The  other  uses  an  induced 
air-current,  or  vacuum,  set  up  by  passing 
the  air  through  an  injector.  This  induced 
current  is  widely  useful  for  reaching  certain 
inaccessible  places. 

"It  was  in  line  with  this  growth  that 
vacuum-stripi)ing  processes  for  cards  were 
introduced.  Their  rapid  utilization  has 
amply  demonstrated  their  value,  and  Uke 
other  uses  of  controlled  pressures,  either 
positive  or  negative,  have  found  a  con- 
stantly growing  demand  on  the  capacity 
of  the  outfit  originally  installed. 

"An  increase  in  production  has  also 
stimulated  the  use  of  vacuum  card-strip- 
ping, for  it  is  found  that  the  reduction  in 
time  consumed  in  stoppage  of  cotton-cards 
enables  an  increase  of  production  of  about 
8  per  cent.  In  the  woolen  system  it  is 
much  greater,  as  stripping  woolen  cards 
requires  miich  more  time  than  stripping 
cotton,  and  the  saving  here  is  about  20 
per  cent. 

"The  net  result  of  vacuum  card-strip- 
ping includes  a  great  reduction  of  the 
ofi'ensiveness  of  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some operations  in  textile-mills,  with  an 
increased  usefulness  of  the  operatives." 

But  there  are  new  uses  of  comprest  air 
Avhich  promise  to  surpass  everything 
hitherto  attempted.  It  is  known,  the 
writer  tells  us,  that  many  processes  now 
being  performed  by  mechanical  means  can 
be  done  to  better  advantage  by  use  of 
comprest  air.  For  instance,  the  expansive 
power  of  air,  when  applied  to  a  mass  of 
cotton,  will  detach  and  expand  the  mass  of 
fibers  in  a  prompt  and  gentle  fashion.  If  a 
stream  of  comprest  air  is  inserted  by 
placing  the  nozle  of  an  air-hose  against 
a  bale  of  cotton,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
bale  will  swell  up  like  bread  raised  by 
yeast.  It  will  grow  to  several  times  its 
original  size.  This  same  principle  may  be 
applied  extensively  to  the  cotton  mass  till 
it  is  finally  expanded  into  a  fluffy'  condi- 
tion.    We  read  further: 

"x\.  system  for  opening  and  cleaning 
cotton  by  comprest  air  has  been  installed 
in  th(i  American  Printing  Company's  plant 
at  Fall  River,  Mass.  It  iises  a  trunk 
convey(!r  into  which  comprest  air  is  shot 
by  means  of  nozles  so  placed  that  they 
(linM't  tlH>  air  into  the  mass  of  cotton  pass- 
ing along  and  hurl  the  libers  against 
inipingciment  bars  which  shake  out  dirt. 
It  has  been  fouiul  to  clean  and  bloom  the 
cotton  tlioroughlj'  before  delivery  to  the 
lappers,  and  is  said  to  permit  the  use  of 
one  or  two  lower  grades  of  cotton  for 
equally  good  (!loth.  Such  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  value  of  eom])rest  air,  while 
(Xix'xiiiiental,  is  but  a  hint  of  future 
ai)pli(^alion. 

"In  the  metal  trades  there  is  common 
fiimiliarity  with  th(^  long  line  of  pneumatic 
tools  whi<4i  serve  that  industry.  And  the 
usefulness  of  similar  api)liances  more 
l)t^(rnliar  to  the  textile  field  is  rapidlj'^  being 
upi)r('ciated.  Air-lifts  for  every  heavy 
tool  in   the  plant,  as  well  as  for  service 
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over  looms,  warpers,  and  twisters  in  con- 
nection with  overhead  trolleys,  often  solve 
a  handling  and  transport  problem. 

"Raising  water  from  supply  wells  has 
become  common  through  use  of  comprest 
air  as  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  means 
for  accomplishing  this  result.  Such  a 
plant  is  commonly  used  in  connection  with 
boiler-supply  systems  or  condenser  ap- 
paratus. Its  economy  and  practicability 
are  rated  highly.  For  there  is  practically 
nothing  about  the  system  aside  from  the 
general  air-service  to  get  out  of  order. 

"There  are  so  many  uses  for  comprest 
air  in  connection  with  construction  work 
that  they  are  difficult  to  emmierate  with 
accuracy,  particularly  as  such  uses  vary 
widely  in  different  localities.  Yet  we  should 
mention  such  items  as  pneumatic  hoists, 
pneumatic  drills,  pneumatic  hammers, 
chisels,  and  riveters,  forge-blowers,  Bunsen 
burners,  acetylene  torches,  and  gas-furnace 
operation." 

It    has    been    remarked    by    competent 

engineering  authority,  the  writer  goes  on  to 
say,  that  the  uses  for  air-service  in  the 
construction  work  of  a  2.5,000-spindle  mill 
are  so  great  as  to  pay  for  the  entire  cost  of 
an  air-compressor  outfit  suitable  for  the 

needs  of  the  mill.    He  continues: 

"The  question  naturally  comes  to  mind 
whether  the  size  of  the  air-service  ulti- 
mately to  become  common  in  the  larger 
textile  plants  will  not  make  feasible  the  use 
of  several  small  units  electrically  driven 
and  scattered  throughout  the  plant.  Con- 
sidering the  friction  losses  in  transmission 
of  air,  this  seems  a  plausible  proposition 
for  many  plants,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  economy  of  the  larger  units  is  apparent 
where  they  are  demanded.  If  cotton 
opening  by  comprest  air  is  extended,  it 
may  carry  requirements  so  far  beyond  the 
possible  central  unit  that  there  will  be  no 
question  about  the  installation  of  more  than 
one  machine.  And  there  are  possibilities 
for  further  extension  of  air-serVice  to 
include  other  textile  machines. 

"  Even,  air-operated  fire-doors  have  been 
suggested  to  be  closed  from  a  central 
station.  In  addition  to  all  of  the  facilities 
mentioned,  there  is  a  long  line  of  air-oper- 
ated control  devices  for  controlling  the 
inlet  of  steam,  etc.,  into  processing  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  throughout  the 
textile  field.  This  is  an  important  and 
constantly  growing  demand  upon  the 
service,  yet  one  which  does  not  use  any 
considerable  volume  of  comprest  air.  But 
one  can  not  avoid  the  speculation  that  the 
presence  of  such  control  devices  is  bound 
to  suggest  their  use  for  many  other  pur- 
poses of  a  similar  character. 

"For  instance,  since  comprest  air  is 
now  used  to  operate  the  automatic  con- 
trols of  humidification  systems,  why  is 
it  not  likely  that  such  control  instruments 
will  be  applied  to  individual  machines 
whose  operations  are  known  to  be  possible 
of  improved  operation  by  a  differential  ap- 
plication of  himiidification?  This  means, 
in  substance,  that  such  machines  could  be 
operated  in  a  locally  controlled  medium 
of  air,  having  a  humidity  content  much 
beyond  that  which  would  be  tolerated  by 
operatives  in  the  normal  atmosphere  of  the 
factory.  It  is  known  that  the  operation  of 
combing,  for  instance,  could  be  carried  on 
with  a  much  improved  effect  upon  the 
fiber  if  done  in  an  atmosphere  practically 
saturated  with  aqueous  vapor." 
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IF  the  tin  can  has  been  to  you  a 
common  thing  of  common- 
place service,  think  that  way  of  it 
no  longer.  Think  of  the  tin  can 
for  what  it  rea//y  is— a  wonder  of 
the  times.  Think  of  it  as  a  monu- 
ment to  patient  achievement  in 
our  personal  interests. 

What  a  tale  it  could  tell!  A  tale 
to  compel  our  respect  and  whet 
our  appetites. 

Once  this  tin  can  lay  inert  in  the 
Earth  in  its  original  elements — 
had  lain  there  since  Time  began 
—awaiting  the  hand  of  man  that 


should  bring  it  forth,  make  the 
metal,  give  it  shape  and  crown  it 
with  great  usefulness. 

And  while  it  thus  lay,  awaiting 
its  destiny,  there  likewise  lay  those 
other  ingredients,  from  which 
Nature  herself  should  bring  forth 
the  products  of  garden,  orchard 
and  field,  so  wonderfully  nourish- 
ing and  delicious. 

You    Get   Choice  Foods  Because  of  It 

What  a  stimulus  to  imagination! 
What  a  tribute  could  be  written  to 
what  Earth  holds  in  trust  for  her 
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people!  How  she  holds  in  one 
hand  the  secret  of  the  peach,  the 
pineapple,  the  succulent  vegetable! 
How  she  holds  in  the  other  the  no 
less  wonderful  secret  of  the  means 
that  shall  carry  her  bounty  to  any 
table— anywhere — any  time  of  the 
year. 

Today,  all  these  ingredients  lie 
dormant  together.  Tomorrow, 
rising  from  the  earth  they  meet 
again,  each  to  triumph  in  "the 
miracle  on  your  table." 

The  Needs  of  Your  Own  Table 
Developed  It 

But  Nature's  triumph  means 
man's  triumph,  also.  The  tin  can 
of  commerce  was  not  born  in  a  day 
nor  without  great  industrial  travail. 

The  can  making  industry  in 
America  parallels  that  of  food- 
canning  itself.  In  the  beginning, 
each  canner  made  his  own  cans, 
and  a  workman  in  those  days 
could  make  by  hand  150  per  day. 

Today  production  of  more  than 
Six  Billion  cans  annually  for  the 
canned  food  output  of  America  is 
significant  of  the  development  of 
the  tin  can  industry,  and  of  the 
canned  food  industry,  as  well, 
which  makes  all  these  millions  upon 
millions  of  cans  necessary.  The 
imagination  is  staggered  by  it. 
Expressed  in  terms  of  tables  sup- 
plied, and  of  individuals  served,  it 
is  almost  beyond  belief. 
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Science  Stands  Back  of  It 

The  '*tin"  can  is  a  steel  can, 
coated  with  tin.  It  is  a  product 
of  science,  of  scientific  research  by 
hundreds  of  specialists  who  have 
studied  every  step  of  evolution 
beginning  with  analysis  of  the 
steel  itself. 

Extraordinary  Care  Has  Surrounded  It 

For  example,  over  a  period  of 
years,  picked  men  from  the 
laboratories  of  four  great  organi- 
zations united  in  the  common 
eflFort  of  developing  the  tin  con- 
tainer. These  were  the  laborato- 
ries of  steel  manufacturers,  tin  pkte 
manufacturers,  can  manufac- 
turers, and  the  National  Canners 
Association.  Special  "heats"  of 
steel  were  experimented  with, 
foods  packed  in  the  cans  pro- 
duced from  the  steel,  and  the 
results  recorded  with  scientific 
accuracy.  The  thickness  of  the 
tin  coating  became  a  matter 
of  scientific  determination. 
Methods  of  sealing  and  impervi- 
ousness  of  joints  are  subjects  of 
closest  scientific  scrutiny. 

Respect  the  Tin  Can 

As  the  tin  can  stands  on  your 
grocer's  shelves  or  on  the  shelves 
of  your  own  pantry,  this  highly 
specialized  little  object  claims 
your  respect.  The  tin  can  un- 
questionably is  the  safest,  most 
practicable  and  scientific  food 
container  that  human  skill  and  in- 
genuity have  been  able  to  devise 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
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NATIONAL    CANNERS     ASSOCIATION 

WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 

A  nation-wide  organization  formed  in  1907,  consisting  of  producers  of  all  varieties  of 
hermetically  sealed  canned  foods  which  have  been  sterilized  by  heat.  It  neither  produces, 
buys,  nor  sells.  Its  purpose  is  to  assure,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  industry  and 
the  public,  the  best  canned  foods  that  scientific  knowledge  and  human  skill  can  produce. 
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BEGINNINGS   OF   THE   THEATER   IN   AMERICA 


NEW  YORK  with  its  sixty  theaters  and 
numberless  small  places  of  entertain- 
ment giv'es  little  thought  to  its  theatrical 
beginnings.  In  spite  of  the  example  of  the 
restless  students  of  life  and  letters  in  such 
countries  as  England  or  France,  our  own 
acti\nties  attract  few  investigators.  So 
little  have  we  known  of  that  "dark  back- 
ward" of  our  theatrical  life  that  in  the 
statements  of  our  earliest  historian  of  the 
stage,  and  indeed  in  the  cursory  knowledge 
of  to-day,  our  theatrical  history  is  assumed 
to  begin  in  1752.  This  date  was  the  one 
set  by  William  Dunlap,  and  adopted  and 
followed  by  his  successor  Joseph  Ireland, 
who.  l)y  the  way,  has  provided  for  us  the 
most  valuable  work  in  the  history  of  the 
American  stage  that  we  possess.  This  lead- 
ing was  also  followed  by  Wemyss,  anothf^ 
chronicler  of  the  rather  small  beer  of  the 
American  stage,  and  not  until  Seilhamer 
began  his  history  did  something  like  the 
scientific  spirit  of  examination  enter  into 
the  work  of  these  chroniclers.  Mr.  Seil- 
hamer died  with  only  three  volumes  of  his 
work  accomplished,  and  his  record  not 
even  reaching  into  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  latest  newcomer  in  the  field  is 
^Ir.  Arthur  Ilornl)low,  the  editor  of  The 
Theater  Magazine,  who  has  brought  o^ut 
"A  History  of  the  Theater  in  America" 
(Lippincott,  Philadelphia),  in  two  ample 
volumes.  Mr.  Hornblow  himself  is  ham- 
pered by  the  less  than  scant  information 
regarding  plays  and  players  in  pre-Revo- 
lutionary  newspapers  and  chronicles  of  the 
times,  and  like  the  others  surrenders  the  joj' 
of  ascertaining  for  a  certainty  when  and 
where  the  first  theatrical  performan(;e 
took  place  on  the  North-American  conti- 
nent. To  delve  into  old  newspapers  is  a 
laborious  task,  and  yet  in  them  is  practically 
all  that  is  to  he  found  of  authentic  docu- 
ment concerning  the  theater,  as  the  play- 
house was  more  or  less  frowned  ui^on  by 
our  Furitauical  forefathers,  and  was  only 
grudgingly  admitted  as  an  institution  for 
social  consideration. 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1702  may  be 
accepted  as  a  fairly  reliable  date  for  the 
beginnings  of  things,  and  for  this  date  we 
have  the  authority  of  Anthony  Aston,  a 
sort  of  actor-adventurer  from  England,  who 
says  he  acted  in  New  York  in  1702,  a 
statement  made  in  the  introduction  to  his 
play  called  "The  Fool's  Opera,"  i)ublished 
in  \T.i\.  Mr.  Hornblow  arguc^s  that  "the 
fact  that  he  is  able  to  follow  his  {)rofession 
here  would  seem  to  indicate  that  theatrical 
performances  at  the  time  of  his  visit  were 
not  tabu,  but  that  tlu-y  were  already  a 
popuhir  feature  of  New  York  life."  Aston's 
commoni)iace  way  of  staling  his  information, 
so  it  is  said,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he 
found  other  actors  here.  New  York  was, 
of  course,  not  the  only  place  where  early 
theatrical  perforn)anc(;s  occurred;  Boston 
"had  its  theater,  l'hilafieli)hia,  also,  and 
Williamsburg,  Virginia,  most  of  all.  Will- 
iamsburg was  indeed  the  most  aristocratic 
and  i)rosj)erous1ownon  the  continent,  where 
the  life  of  fashion  svas  modeled  after  that 
of  Lon<lon,  and  the  theater  dn-w  its 
patronage  not  alon«;  from  the  aristof-ratic 
<'|ement,  but  from  an  intelligent  middle 
class,  who  demarifled  all  the  intellectual 
pleasures  of  the  Old  World. 


Since  there  is  so  much  interest  always 
in  establishing  the  knowledge  of  the  first 
thing,  it  would  be  interesting,  of  course,  to 
determine  what  was  really  the  first  play 
produced  in  America,  but  we  shall  have 
to  content  ourselves  with  the  record  of  one 
performed  in  New  York  on  December  6, 
1732,  as  the  first  one  upon  actual  record. 
This  was  George  Farquhar's  comedy  "The 
Recruiting  Officer,"  one  of  those  Restora- 
tion comedies  lost  to  all  but  the  curious 
student.  Whether  the  actors  who  pro- 
duced these  plays  were  professional  or 
merely  amateur  players  remains  a  subject 
of  vague  speculation.  What  is  likely  is 
that  both  kinds  were  engaged.  The  stream 
of  actors  from  England  which  has  never 
ceased  to  run  toward  our  stage,  began  in 
the  very  earliest  days,  but  as  if  to  flatter 
our  patriotic  emotions,  almost  a  solitary 
name  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  these 
early  days,  is  one  of  indigenous  growth. 
Tho  the  name  is  Kean,  the  owner  remains 
an  American  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  two 
Keans,  father  and  son,  of  immensely 
greater  pretensions  to  fame,  came  to  us 
later  from  England. 

The  location  of  these  early  New  York 
theaters  is  fairly  well  determined,  at  least 
when  we  come  to  those  that  were  known  as 
the  Nassau  Street  Theater,  the  John 
Street,  and  the  New  or  the  Park.  Other 
theaters  that  preceded  these  were  prob- 
ably no  more  than  the  lofts  of  buildings 
used  otherwise  for  mercantile  purposes,  and 
this  was  perhaps  the  case  with  the  first  of 
the  Nassau  theaters.  It  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  luxurious  interiors  of  to-day  to  those 
bare  rooms  where  the  drama  was  cradled 
in  America,  a  large  room  with  a  rude  stage 
at  one, end,  rough  benches  in  front  of  it, 
occ'upying  the  position  called  "the  pit" 
in  the  PTlizabethan  theaters,  wnth  boxes  for 
the  upper  classes  on  either  side.  It  is 
recorded  that  the  theater  in  Beekman 
Street,  the  fourth  playhouse  to  be  erected 
in  New  York,  cost  only  .1t;i,62r).  These 
early  playhouses  would  hold  about  three 
hundred  people,  and  performances  were 
given  every  second  or  third  night.  Mati- 
nees were  unheard  of.  The  room  was 
heated  from  a  large  stove  in  the  center  of 
the  foyer  near  the  street  entrance,  and  in 
winter  the  spectators  spent  the  entr'acte 
in  thawing  out  around  it.  A  sign  posted 
conspicuously  in  the  lobbies  shows  that 
Mrs.  Trollope's  strictures  on  the  early 
American  manners  were  not  unfounded,  for 
people  are  here  "n^spect fully  requested 
not  to  spit  on  the  stov(^"  Ladies  and 
gentlemen  came  provided  with  their  own 
charcoal  foot-warmers,  and  so  di<l  not 
entirely  congeal  during  th(i  perfoniuitice 
of  an  act.  Peanuts  were  proscribed,  and 
even  as  late  as  IH^^O  a  notice  hung  in  the 
St.  Charl(!S  Theater,  New  Orleans,  w- 
qu(!sting  patrons  not  to  bring  dogs  to  the 
theater  "as  they  can  not  be  admitted." 
The  auditorium,  if  tlu!  word  is  not  too  big 
for  the  thing  itself,  was  lighted  first  by 
candles  until  oil-lamps  came  into  use. 
There  is  a  graceful  story  of  Thomas 
Wignell,  the  manager,  carrying  a  i)air  of 
silver  (candlesticks  and  i)rece<ling  Presi- 
dent Washington  to  his  box.  What  foot- 
lights there  were  also  wen^  of  candles,  and 
these  and  tin;  light  for  the  play  were  eked 


)» 


out  by  chandeliers  hanging  on  either  side 
of  the  stage,  and  one  from  the  ceiling  in  the 
center  of  the  theater.  While  we  luxuriate 
in  the  wonderful  effects  produced  by  the 
management  of  light  in  the  theater  of 
to-day  it  requires  a  strong  effort  of  will  to 
imagine  the  stage  equipped  with  no  more 
than  these  primitive  accessories  from  the 
very  beginning,  and  this,  too,  during  the 
period  Avhen  the  most  brilliant  names  were 
enrolled  in  the  history  of  the  theatrical 
art  of  the  English  drama. 

The  fact  that  theatrical  representations 
were  being  held  in  the  colonies  and  that 
doubtless  here  was  a  profitable  field  for 
adventure  became  a  matter  of  intriguing 
news  to  English  managers  and  we  find  that 
one  William  Hallam,  a  London  actor- 
manager,  turned  in  this  direction  as  a 
profitable  field  for  exploitation  of  the  family 
talents  of  the  Hallams.  Dunlap  has  called 
William  Hallam  the  "Father  of  the  Amer- 
ican Stage,"  and  it  is  difficult  on  the  basis 
of  what  information  we  possess  to  rob 
him  of  his  title,  altho  our  subsequent 
historians  have  shown  that  a  fugitive 
theatrical  assemblage  already  existed  in 
this  country  for  many  years  before  Hallam 
set  up  his  claims  to  paternity.  Mr.  Horn- 
blow,  the  latest  historian,  while  unwilling 
to  accede  to  Dunlap's  statement,  yet  owns 
that  "the  coming  of  the  Hallams  is  an 
episode  of  great  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  American  theater,  not  because  thej' 
were  the  first  professional  players  to  appear 
in  this  country  (which  they  were  not), 
but  because  the  manner  of  their  organiza- 
tion, the  extent  and  quality  of  their 
repertoire,  the  general  excellence  of  the 
company,  marked  the  first  attempt  to  put 
the  drama  in  this  country  on  a  dignified  and 
permanent  footing.  In  this,  sense  the 
Hallams  may  be  said  to  have  been  'the 
first  to  introduce  the  drama  in  America.' " 
Their  claim  is  the  more  legitimate  from  the 
fact  that,  aside  from  the  suspension  of 
theatrical  activity  caused  by  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  the  drama  has  had  a  con- 
tinuous life  since  the  Hallams  first  came 
here.  The  head  of  the  company  which 
arrived  in  Yorktown,  Virginia,  in  June, 
1752,  was  Lewis  Hallam,  son  of  the  Hallam 
who  proj(H'ted  the  American  invasion,  and 
members  of  his  family  were  present  on  the 
American  stage  for  half  a  century.  Their 
chief  theatrical  activities  were  c(>ntered 
in  New  York,  where  their  organizations 
came  to  be  known  as  the  "Old  American 
Company."  But  their  first  perfornuince 
of  which  we  have  record,  was  given  at 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  on  September  15,  1752, 
and  the  i)lay  was  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice."  The  repertory  which  it  was  their 
bu.siness  to  unfold  to  the  colonists  not 
wholly  unsophisticated  in  matters  of  art, 
consisted  of  a  lib(>ral  sjjrinkling  of  Shake- 
sj)eare  together  with  specimens  of  (he 
R(>st oration  comedy  such  as  Avere  popular 
on  the  London  stage. 

So  much  for  the  beginnings  of  the  theater 
in  America.  Mr.  llornblow's  history  will 
be  found  extremely  useful  as  a  condensa- 
tion of  the  various  e<irlier  autiunities 
whos(>  works  are  all  out  of  print,  and  not  i 
to  hv,  gathered  up  without,  some  trouble 
and  resean-h.  Tlie  skei)t,ic  and  (•ri1i<'al- 
minded    will,    however,    follow    his    pages 

Si 
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vith  a  certain  air  of  regret  that  he  has 
[lot  fully  enough  documented  with  exact 
eference  to  the  statements  which  he  has 
aade  in  his  early  pages.  The  work 
urthermore,  perhaps,  lacks  the  vivacity 
hat  might  have  been  given  it  through  the 
'mployment  of  another  method.  Mr. 
lornblow  evades  the  responsibility  almost 
vhoUy  of  any  critical  comment,  nor  does 
le  try  to  evoke  the  atmosphere  of  Amer- 
can  social  life  to  which  the  theater  might 
lerve  as  a  valuable  index.  To  be  sure,  it 
vas  many  years  before  anything  like  an 
American  drama  was  introduced  upon  the 
itage  in  America,  but  that  does  not  pre- 
'lude  the  possibility  of  our  discovering  the 
'form  and  pressure"  of  social  life  by 
neans  of  plays  which  our  people  affected. 

Following  the  Hallam  visit  came  wave 
ifter  wave  of  successive  invasions,  some- 
imes  in  the  form  of  such  exalted  individuals 
IS  Thomas  Abthorpe  Cooper,  then  George 
^'rederick  Cooke,  then  Edmimd  Kean; 
vhile  such  families  as  the  Wallacks,  the 
3ooths,  the  Hollands,  the  Drews,  and 
)thers,  all  of  English  origin,  from  time  to 
ime  established  themselves  on  these 
;hores,  until  such  time  as  the  American 
heater  itself  had  strength  to  declare 
tself  as  a  national  institution  without  a 
'onstant  feeding  from  the  fountain-head 
)f  our  English  drama  in  the  British  Isles. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  FULL  LIFE 

Women  to-day  are  apt  to  look  back  on 
i^he  times  of  their  grandmothers  as  singu- 
larly lacking  in  opportunity.  What  could 
ji  woman  who  wanted  a  career  do  in  those 
loenighted  days?  You  kept  house,  maybe, 
!ind  possibly  you  taught  school,  but  that 
:iieasured  the  stretch  of  success. 
'  But  if  ever  a  woman  lived  a  full  and  use- 
ful and  interesting  life,  that  woman  was 
Elizabeth  Gary  Agassiz,  and  the  reading  of 
jtier  biography,  by  Lucy  Allen  Paton 
'(Houghton  Mifflin  Co.),  proves  that  our 
{grandmothers  managed  very  well  indeed 
;ibout  opportunity  when  they  chose. 

They  had  physical  courage,  too,  even  tho 
athletics  were  not  part  of  their  upbringing. 
Mrs.  Agassiz  writes  from  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
whither  she  has  accompanied  her  husband 
jan  an  important  scientific  expedition, 

"I  have  had  my  first  mountain-ride — on 
El  horse  instead  of  a  mule,  with  no  guide  at 
tis  head,  left  entirely  to  his  own  discretion 
and  my  own,  and  I  must  say  I  never  en- 
joyed anything  more  in  my  life."  It  was 
"a  very  tall,  white  horse,"  and  the  moment 
of  mounting  appeared  to  be  most  perilous. 
But  there  is  a  Mr.  Billings  along,  who  is  a 
?ood  teacher,  and  presently  Mrs.  Agassiz 
I  is  quite  at  home,  "able  to  keep  up  an  ani- 
mated conversation."  The  last  mile  is 
very  steep  and  slippery,  but  they  all  scram- 
jble  up  and  enjoy  a  marvelous  view.  Mrs. 
Agassiz  admits  that  "it  faintly  dawned 
upon  my  mind  occasionally  that  we  had 
to  get  down  from  this  peak,  but  I  did  not 
allow  my  thoughts  to  rest  upon  it  for  an 
mstant.  The  awful  moment  came,  how- 
ever, Uke  the  dentist's  and  all  other  inevi- 
table facts,  and  then  I  found  that  all  the 
rest  of  the  party  intended,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  BiUings  and  Captain  Coster, 
to  walk  down  the  steepest  part  of  the  slip- 
pery road  and  take  the  horses  at  a  lower 
station."  But  this  was  not  Mrs.  Agassiz's 
idea  of  how  to  meet  a  difficult  situation. 
She  rode  down,  as  she  had  ridden  up.  And 
It  was  in  that  spirit  that  she  met  any  diffi- 
cult or  dangerous  thing  in  her  life. 


An  interesting  bit  from  one  of  these 
South-American  letters  brings  the  particu- 
lar year  forcibly  before  one. 

W"e  have  just  returned  from  an  enchant- 
ing journey  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  Ave  are  received 
with  such  an  extraordinary  avalanche  of 
public  news,  good  and  bad,  that  it  drives 
everything  else  out  of  mind.  Richmond 
and  Petersliurg  taken,  Lee  defeated  at 
every  poi  n  t .  the  war  virtually  over — this  was 
our  first  news  as  we  neared  the  city;  .  .  . 
and  then  came  the  teiTible  close,  giving  an 
account  of  this  wholesale  assassination  at 
W^ashington,  which  reads  like  the  last  scene 
in  a  five-act  tragedy  and  seems  utterly  in- 
credible. That  three  members  of  the  Seward 
family  should  be  left  for  dead  in  their  own 
house  and  all  the  servants  about  and  awake 
is  most  extraordinary.  Lincoln's  being 
shot  in  the  theater  seems  more  possible. 
I  still  think  we  must  be  the  victims  of  a 
gigantic  street  rumor.  Here  they  brought 
the  story  with  the  most  singular  accessories; 
it  is  attributed  to  the  Booths — the  brothers 
Booth,  as  they  call  them,  and  they  have  got 
the  name  of  J.  WMlkes  Booth  in  full  on  aU 
the  bulletins.  This  part  must  be  a  fabri- 
cation. It  is  in  vain  I  state  that  Edwin 
Booth  at  least  is  a  loyal  man — he  and  Wilkes 
are  in  everybody's  mouth  as  rabid  seces- 
sionists and  fanatics,  etc.  The  whole  thing 
seems  to  me  like  a  bad  dream 

This  letter  bears  date  of  May  16,  1865. 

Elizabeth  Cary,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Prof.  Louis  Agassiz,  was  born  in  the  year 
1822,  in  her  grandfather's  house  on  Pearl 
Street,  Boston.  She  was  born  into  more 
than  comfortable  circumstances,  and  con- 
nected with  the  best  families  of  the  little 
city.  Her  childhood  was  serene  and  happy. 
In  183.3  the  family  moved  to  Temple  Place, 
and  there  the  child  lived  until  her  marriage. 

It  was  a  home  where  music  and  literature 
were  beloved.  "Lizzie  and  Mary  sang  de- 
lightfully together,  and  each  younger  child 
was  expected  to  play  or  sing  or  do  both  to 
add  to  the  domestic  pleasure."  And  it  was 
a  happy,  gay  home,  where  dancing  parties 
were  given  and  young  friends  welcomed,  a 
home  full  of  brothers  and  sisters,  who  were 
for&ver  getting  up  charades  and  private 
theatricals,  and  going  to  hear  the  best  music 
of  the  day.  There  were  visits  to  New  York 
and  there  were  parties  in  the  country  and 
sleighing  home  again  through  the  snow. 
It  is  a  picture  of  a  life  sweet,  healthy,  full 
of  interests  and  friends.  It  is  thoroughly 
American,  and  the  best  American,  and  of 
course  it  is  also  provincial,  for  the  Boston 
of  the  forties  was  scarcely  cosmopolitan, 
whatever  it  may  have  become  later. 

Into  this  atmosphere  came  Louis  Agas- 
siz, a  scientist  of  world  renown,  and  a  man 
of  unusual  charm.  From  the  first  he  car- 
ried Boston  captive.  He  had  come  to  give 
a  course  of  lectures  for  the  Lowell  Institute 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  John  Lowell,  and 
in  spite  of  his  defective  English  his  success 
was  assured  from  the  moment  he  was  heard. 
He  was  first  seen  by  Elizabeth's  mother  in 
the  Lowell  pew  of  a  Sunday  morning,  and 
that  his  appearance  was  attractive  is  proved 
by  her  remark  when  she  got  home :  "  I  should 
like  to  know  who  it  was  who  sat  in  the 
Lowell's  pew  this  morning,  for  he's  the  first 
person  I  ever  saw  whom  I  should  like  you 
to  marry." 

This  was  in  1846,  and  Agassiz  was  then 
married  to  his  first  wife.  Two  years  later 
she  died,  never  having  left  Europe.  In 
1850  he  and  Elizabeth  were  married,  and 
his  children,  three  in  number,  joined  the 
new  establishment.  The  relation  between 
the  stepmother  and  her  family  was  ideal, 
the  son,  Alexander,  fairly  worshiping  the 
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Motor  Trucks 

"Go  Through" 

On  paved  highways,  no  truck  gives  more  satisfactory  and 
economical  service  than  the  Patriot. 

But  if  you  want  to  see  this  unusual  truck  really  perform — 
get  right  down  and  pull — send  it  charging  through  hub-deep 
mud,  up  slippery  hills,  through  clogging  sand,  over  newly 
l)lowed  ground. 

You  will  be  astonished  at  the  willing  ease  with  which  the 
Patriot  answers  unreasonable  demands. 

Patriot  Trucks  were  designed  to  stand  up  and  deliver  under 
unusually  difficult  conditions.  We  expect  the  owner  to  use 
his  Patriot  every  working  day  of  the  year,  fine  weather  or 
foul,  good  roads  or  bad. 


Patriots  are  easy  to  run  and  keep  running, 
ments  are  necessary,  little  attention  recjuired. 

Ask  us  to  send  you  the  new  Patriot  Catalog. 


Few  adjust- 


HEBB  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Manufacturers 
1405  P  Street,   Lincoln,  Neb. 


Revere  Model 

1500  to  2500   Lbs. 

Capacity 


Lincoln   Model 

3000  to   5000   Lbs. 

Capacity 


Washington  Model 

5000  to  7500  Lbs. 

Capacity 
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gentle    and    lovely    woman   who   was  his 
father's  wife. 

Now  began  a  new  life.  The  first  move 
was  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  Agassiz  gave 
two  series  of  lectures  during  two  winters. 

The  next  development  was  the  establish- 
ment by  Airs.  Agassiz  of  a  school  for  girls. 
She  wanted  to  eke  out  the  narrow  familyj 
income,  and  hit  upon  this  plan,  which  was* 
really  the  beginning  of  Radcliffe  College.; 
It  must  have  been  a  remarkable  school.i 
It  was  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  thej 
Quincy  Street  house  where  the  Agassizsi 
lived.  Some  seventy  girls  formed  the 
classes,  and  every  morning  there  was  a  lec-| 
ture  by  Agassiz  himself,  and  several  col-l 
leagues  of  his  gave  lectures  in  history  and' 
literature  or  took  classes  in  special  depart-: 
ments.  Mrs.  Agassiz  saw  to  the  smooth; 
running  of  the  establishment  and  the  de-i 
portment  of  the  young  ladies.  In  1863  the 
uncertainties  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  faetj 
that  Agassiz's  salary  had  been  raised  suffiJ 
ciently  to  remove  anxiety  as  to  making' 
both  ends  meet  made  the  school  superflu-i 
ous,  and  it  was  closed.  After  that  Eliza-| 
beth  devoted  her  entire  time  and  being  to| 
the  work  of  helping  her  distinguished  hus-; 
band,  with  such  success  that  one  day  Agas-i 
siz  said  to  his  friend,  Prof.  Burt  G.  Wilder] 
of  Cornell,  "Without  her  I  could  not  exist.'] 

In  IS.'SS  the  founding  of  the  Agassiz  Mu-j 
seum  witnessed  to  Agassiz's  genius,  and  re-i 
mained  one  of  the  triumphs  of  his  career.[ 
After  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  th(j 
couple,  with  his  two  daughters,  spent  sev- 
eral weeks  in  Europe,  where  Elizabeth  mel 
and  won  her  husband's  relatives,  who  be-| 
came  her  faithful  friends.  Through  hei, 
letters  during  his  visit  runs  the  constant 
reflection  of  her  love  for  Agassiz  and  hei 
joy  in  seeing  him  happy  and  well.  On  her 
return  her  first  book  was  published,  writter 
under  the  guidance  of  her  husband  anc! 
telling  in  simple  words  the  life-stories  ol 
many  little  creatures  of  the  sea.  Before' 
this  year  her  three  stepchildren  were  hap 
pily  married,  and  she  was  soon  a  grand 
mother. 

Then  came  the  long  journey  to  Soutl 
America,  and  the  publication  of  th( 
"Journey  in  Brazil,"  thfe  work  of  th<' 
two,  a  book  that  met  with  much  prais» 
from  the  famous  men  of  the  day  as  well  a: 
with  popular  success.  Holmes  wrote  U' 
Elizabeth  in  regard  to  it:  "So  exquisiteljj 
are  your  labors  blended  that,  as  with  th<i 
mermaid  of  ancient  poets,  it  is  hard  to  sa} 
where  the  woman  leaves  off  and  the  fisj 
be>gins."  Longfellow  was  enthusiastic,  an« 
his  brother-in-law,  Tom  Api)let()n,  gave  thi 
word  of  praise,  which  rings  rath(>r  amusingl; 
to-dav:  "Such  a  charming  book,  and  stj 
ladylilvo." 

Mrs.  Agassiz  took  up  the  labor  of  pre 
paring  a  biography  of  her  husband  sooi! 
after  liis  death,  tho  the  book  did  not  appea- 
t  ill  188."),  and  was  immediately  recognized  a.; 
an  important  addition  to  tho  world's  reall}j 
fin(!  biograpliic^s.  It  stands  to-day  as  thii 
greatest  moiuimc^nt  of  her  life,  with  Kaddiffij 
as  close  second.  In  1879  occurs  tho  firs 
mention  of  this  new  inten>st  in  her  life,  .' 
note  in  iicr  diary  to  tills  elTect : 

"Feb.  11:  At  home  morning.  Meotini 
al)out  Harvard  education  f(n-  women 
afloruoon." 

Nino  years  later  Radcliffe  was  incorpor 
atcd,  witli  Mrs.  Agassiz  still  as  president 
Those  iiin(>  years  had  been  full  of  splendi" 
work  and  dauntless  hope.  Inspiring  th 
president  was  iier  deep  devotion  to  llax 
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,raxd,  an  outcome  of  her  devotion  to  her 
lusband. 

Radcliffe  would  have  come  into  being 
vithout  Mrs.  Agassiz,  but  to  her  it  owes 
nuch  of  its  character  and  its  early  success. 
>he  remained  its  president  until  1900,  and 
hen  was  made  honorary  president  by  a 
grateful  college  that  would  not  let  her  go. 
!>he  died  in  1907. 

I  She  kept  her  youth.  Here  is  an  entry 
i  a  her  diary  that  somehow  puts  the  woman 
jefore  you  as  a  more  important  item  might 
lot:  "Reading  French  at  sight.  It  seems 
k  little  absurd  to  be  pursuing  modern  lan- 
i;uages  when  you  are  face  to  face  with  your 
i eightieth  birthday.  I  wonder  why  I  do 
it?"  Here,  truly,  was  one  who  "Warmed 
Ijoth  hands  before  the  fire  of  life." 


DUNSANY  PICTURES  THE  GHOSTLY 
RUIN  OF  WAR 

On  the  great  steps  of  Arras  Cathedral  I 
'saw  a  procession,  in  silence,  standing  still. 

They  were  in  orderly  and  perfect  lines, 
stirring  or  swaying  slightly.  Sometimes 
they  bent  their  heads,  sometimes  two  leaned 
together,  but  for  the  most  part  they  were 
iinotionless.  It  was  the  time  when  the 
Ifashion  was  just  changing,  and  some  were 
{aewly  all  in  shining  yellow,  while  others 
still  wore  green. 

i  I  went  up  the  steps  among  them,  the 
only  human  thing,  for  men  and  women 
^worship  no  more  in  Arras  Cathedral,  and 
jthe  trees  have  come  instead;  little  humble 
'things  all  less  than  four  years,  in  great 
jnumbers  thronging  the  steps  processionally, 
and  growing  in  perfect  rows  just  where  step 
meets  step  .  .  .  they  have  such  a  reverend 
air,  the  young  limes  on  the  three  rows  of 
steps,  that  you  would  say  they  .  .  . 
thought  that  these  great  walls  open  to 
stars  and  sun  were  the  natural  and  fitting 
place  for  the  worship  of  little  weeds. 

We  move  from  picture  to  picture,  with 
ruin  about  us,  and  shattered  house  and 
desolate  men  and  women  look  dumbly  at 
us  as  we  goi.  Lord  Dunsany  is  a  poet  and 
can  work  wizardry  with  words.  In  his  little 
book,  "Unhappy  Far-Off  Things"  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.),  he  is  stirred  by  the  terrible 
beauty  of  destruction,  and  seeks  to  trans- 
late it  into  words  for  us  to  see  with  him 
what  he  is  looking  upon.  He  does  much — 
all  no  man  can  do. 

There  is  the  old  man  in  the  vanished  vil- 
lage of  Croisilles,  the  old  man  with  one 
hope.  His  son  had  been  killed,  and  as 
Dunsany  approached  him  he  pointed  to  a 
heap  of  white  stones: 

"Voild,  ma  maison,^'  he  said. 

He  spoke  as  a  woman  might  say  of  her 
only  child,  "Look  at  my  baby." 

It  was  an  old  house,  the  foundations 
dating  from  feudal  days,  and  a  fine  house, 
a  high  house,  two  stories  high.  Now  there 
was  nothing  but  a  mound.  And  on  the 
hill  another  larger  mound  showed  where  the 
church  had  stood.  But  there  was  nothing 
left  of  that,  either,  except  that  some  one 
had  stuck  a  wooden  cross  on  top  of  the  pile. 
The  man  old  was  alone,  and  his  house  and 
his  village  had  vanished.  He  did  not  seem 
to  hear  when  Dunsany  spoke  of  the  future, 
of  the  rebuilding  of  Croisilles;  he  was -not 
interested. 

When  I  had  finished  speaking  of  the 
future,  he  raised  a  knobbed  stick  that  he 
carried  up  to  the  level  of  his  throat,  surely 
his  son's  old  trench  stick,  and  there  he  let 
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GARGOYLE 
BEARING  OILS 

The  iollowing  oils  are  prescribed  by  our  Board 
of  Engineers  for  the  correct  lubrication  of  all 
types  of  bearings. 

Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oils 

High-grade  oils  for  many  types  of  bearings. 
Especially  recommended  for  turbines, 
Diesel  and  Gas  Engines  and  other  types 
where  circulating  oiling  systems  are  used. 
These  oils  separate  rapidly  from  moisture 
and  other  impurities  in  turbine  systems  and 
prevent  carbon  in  cylinders  of  Diesel  and 
Gas  Engines: 

Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oil,  Extra  Heavy 
Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oil,  Heavy 
Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oil.  Heavy  Medium 
Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oil,  Light 

Gargoyle  Viscolite  Oils 

Very  heavy  bodied  oils,  especially  suitable 

for   the    lubrication    of  farm   machinery, 

and   bearinga    of  heavy  or   slow   running 

machinery: 

Gargoyle  Viscolite  Oil,  A.\ 
Gargoyle  Viscolite  Oil,  BB 
Gargoyle  Viscolite  Oil,  CC 
Gargoyle  Viscolite  Oil,  DD 

Gargoyle  Etna  Oils 

Heavy  bodied  oils,  manufactured  for  the 
lubrication  of  machinery  bearings  in 
general: 

Gargoyle  Etna  Oil,  Extra  Heavy 
Gargoyle  Etna  Oil,  Heavy 
Gargoyle  Etna  Oil,  Heavy  Medium 
Gargoyle  Etna  Oil,  Medium  ^ 

Gargoyle  Etna  Oil,  Light 

Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oils 

Medium  bodied  oils  for  tlie  lubrication 
of  bearings  of  light  high  speed  engines, 
machines  and  shafting: 

Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oil,  Extra  A 
Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oil,  Extra  B 
Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oil,  B 
Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oil,  C 

Gargoyle  Velocite  Oils 

Light  bodied  oils  for  tl)e  lubrication  of 
textile  machines: 

Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  Bleached 
(/argoyle  Velocite  Oil,  A 
Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  B 
Gargoyle  Velfx;ite  Oil,  C 
fiargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  D 
Gargoyle  V'eWx:ite  Oil,  E 


Bearing  Lubrication 

— Yardstick  to  Profit  and  Loss 


FOR  many  years  a  machine- 
shop  maxim  has  run,  "It 
is  cheaper  to  wear  out  oil 
than  machinery."  But  many 
executives  are  just  waking  up 
to  the  full  importance  of  that 
fact — particularly  in  regard  to 
bearing  lubrication. 

Practically  every  machine 
has  bearings  somewhere  in  its 
makeup.  To  get  work  done 
mechanically,  "The  wheels 
must  turn."  The  way  to  let 
the  bearings  turn  the  wheels 
most  freely  is  to  lubricate 
them  with  the  correct  bear- 
ing oils. 

It  is  the  same  old  story — 
the  best  is  the  cheapest  in  the 
long  run. 

A  change  to  Gargoyle  I^ car- 
ing Oils  immediately  brings 
better  results.  Nearly  alvsays 
j)ower  that  was  formerly 
wasted  is  saved.  Sometimes  it 
is  only  a   small   j)er  cent.     In 


extreme  cases  it  may  run  up 
to  15%  or  20%. 

Again,  Gargoyle  Bearing 
Oils  minimize  the  chance  of 
shut-downs.  Manufacturers 
who  have  figured  it  out  realize 
that  an  hour's  shut-down  may 
cost  them  more  than  all  the 
oil  which  a  plant  may  buy 
in  a  whole  year. 

The  cheapest  oil  per  gallon 
is  usually  the  most  expensive 
in  the  long  run.  Results  more 
than  justify  the  use  of  high- 
grade  bearing  oils. 

Gargoyle  Bearing  Oils  are 
produced  in  grades  to  meet 
the  nine  different  conditions 
under  which  bearings  are 
lubricated.  Our  Bearing  Paper 
discusses  these  nine  condi- 
tions in  detail. 

We  recommend  that  you 
write  lor  our  j)ai)cr  on  Bear- 
ing Lubrication.  Please  ad- 
dress our  nearest  Branch. 
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it  dangle  from  a  piece  of  string  in  the 
handle,  which  he  held  against  his  neck 
.  .  ,  "Le  Kaiser,"  he  said  .  .  .  and  re- 
peated again,  "Le  Kaiser,"  and  watched 
me  closely  to  be  sure  1  understood.  And 
then  he  said  ''  Pendu,"  and  made  the  stick 
quiver  a  little 

I  spoke  no  more  of  the  rebuilding  of  his 
house  ...  of  the  new  Croisilles  shining 
through  future  years;  for  these  were  not 
the  things  that  he  saw  in  the  future,  and 
these  were  not  the  hopes  of  this  poor  old 
man.  He  had  one  dark  hope  of  the  future 
and  no  others.  He  hoped  to  see  the 
Kaiser  hanged  for  the  ^^Toug  he  had 
done  to  Croisilles.  It  was  for  this  hope 
he  lived 

Do  not,  I  pray  you,  by  your  voice  or 
your  vote,  or  by  any  power  or  influence 
that  you  have,  do  anything  to  take  away 
from  this  poor  old  Frenchman  the  only 
little  hope  that  he  has  left.  The  more 
trivial  his  odd  hope  appears  to  you  com- 
pared with  all  your  high  hopes  that  come 
so  easily  to  you  .  .  .  the  more  cruel  a  thing 
it  must  be  to  take  it  from  him. 

Xo,  no  man  can  tell  all  of  this  story  of 
ruin.  But  we  get  something  as  we  turn 
the  pages  of  this  slender  volume.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  picture  seen  by  moonlight,  an  impres- 
sion caught  by  an  officer  seeking  his  lost 
battalion  and  reaching  Peronne  at  night, 
"That  great  town  streaming  with  moon- 
light and  full  of  the  mystery  that  moon- 
light always  brings,  but  without  the  light 
of  it;  all  black,  dark  as  caverns  of  earth 
where  no  light  ever  came,  blacker  for  the 
moonlight  than  if  no  moon  were  there, 
somber,  mourning,  and  accursed.  Each 
house  in  the  great  streets  sheltering  dark- 
0  ness  among  its  windowless  walls,  as  tho 
It  nursed  disaster,  having  no  other  children 
left,  and  would  not  let  the  moon  peer  in  on 
its  grief  or  see  the  monstrous  orphan  that 
it  fondled." 

It  is  the  ruin  of  our  generation,  of  our 
time,  that  Dunsany  paints.  Not  the  old 
ruins  of  ancient  epochs,  that  have  their  own 
beauty  and  are  not  sad,  bitter  memories; 
but  the  crushing  and  the  destruction  of 
to-day. 

Here,  in  a  single  day,  perhaps  in  a  mo- 
ment wnth  one  discharge  from  a  battery,  all 
the  little  things  that  one  family  cared  for, 
their  house,  their  garden,  and  the  garden 
paths,  and  then  the  village  and  the  road 
through  the  village;,  and  the  old  landmarks 
that  the  old  jxojjle  rcmenihercd,  and  count- 
less treasured  things,  were  all  turned  to 
rubbish. 

Ru))bish.  Little  homes  and  fair  cathe- 
drals and  fine  green  forests  that  took  th(! 
wind  with  music.  Rubbish  the  household 
treasures,  the  children's  toys,  the  hojK-s  of 
young  and  ohl.  Buried  under  plaster  and 
red  dust  of  bricks. 

Read  these  i»ages,  get  tlic!  |)ictures,  look 
out  on  th<'  rul)bisli  where  oricj;  the  little 
towns  and  tho  wid<!  fields  lay  at  peace. 
And  then  ponder  this  paragrapli  by 
Kietzsclje,  "  Voii  hav(;  heard  tiiat  a  good 
cause  justifies  any  war,  but  I  say  unto  you 
that  a  good  war  justifies  any  cause." 

There  is  a  sound  that  haunts  the;  battle- 
fields when  thc!  winds  |)ass  over  those  great 
wastes,  "The  mournful  sound  of  iron  fiaj)- 
ping  on  broken  things."  One  may  fancy 
it  the  er-ho  of  mad  Nietzselie's  voic(!,  a 
sound  that  will  haunt  these  wastes  forever. 


RUSINIA 


(Coniinucd  from  page  106) 
shown  bj'  these  people  toward  the  Russians. 
Altho  the  Uhro-Rusins  were  compelled 
to  fight  for  the  autocratic  Powers  of  mid- 
Europe,  they  were  our  allies  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war. 

UHRO-RUSINS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES — 'In  the  course  of  the  last  thirty 
years  the  Uhro-Rusins,  dissatisfied  with 
the  conditions  in  Hungary,  emigrated  in 
large  numbers,  and  there  are  to-day  about 
500,000  in  America. 

They  are  very  well  organized  here, 
having  two  great  beneficial  organizations, 
one  the  Greek  Catholic  Union  of  Rusin 
Brotherhoods  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  other,  the  United 
Societies  of  the  Greek  Catholic  Religion  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

They  are  settled  in  large  numbers  in 
about  150  cities  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
New  York,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and 
Illinois,  and  smaller  numbers  are  to  be 
found  scattered  all  around  in  the  States. 
Their  parishes  are  large  in  numbers  and 
their  churches  are  distinguished  architec- 
tural structures. 

The  above-mentioned  two  organizations, 
backed  up  with  the  150  Greek  Catholic 
Rusin  churches,  consist  of  the  American 
Uhro-Rusin  people,  who,  in  the  work  of 
liberation  of  their  brothers,  are  repre- 
sented by  the  American  National  Council 
of  Uhro-Rusins. 

Realizing  the  impossibility  of  communi- 
cation with  the  Uhro-Rusins  in  Hungary, 
this  American  National  Council  of  Uhro- 
Rusins  agreed  upon  what  the  aims  and 
ambitions  of  the  Uhro-Rusins  are,  and  on 
October  21,  1918,  presented  a  memoran- 
dum to  his  Excellency  Woodrow  Wilson, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
After  an  audience  with  the  President,  the 
directors  of  the  American  National  Council 
of  Uhro-Rusins,  accepting  the  suggestion  of 
the  President,  decided  to  carry  on  an  active 
campaign,  so  that  the  Uhro-Rusins  of  Hun- 
gary would  comprise  an  autonomous  state 
in  federation  with  other  state  or  states. 

On  October  2',i,  1918,  at  the  convention 
of  the  Mid-European  Union  in  Indepen- 
dence Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  Uhro- 
Rusins  were  re'cognized  as  a  separate  and 
distinct  nationality,  and  on  October  20, 
1918,  Gregory'  I.  Zatkovich,  repn-sentative 
of  the  Uhro-Rusins,  signed  tho  Declaration 
of  Aims  of  the  Opprest  Nationalities  [of 
Europe  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Uhro- 
Rusins. 

On  November  12,  1918,  th(!  American 
National  Council  of  Uhro-Rusins  unani- 
mously decided  to  recommend  a  union  of 
an  autonomous  Uhro-I{usinia  with  the 
Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  and  further  de- 
cided to  submit  the  recommendation  to  a 
vote  of  all  the  Uhro-Rusins  in  America. 
This  vote  was  completed  in  the  latter  i)art 
of  December,  1918,  the  result  being  almost 
three  to  one  for  ratification  of  the  recom- 


mendation of  the  National  Council.  A 
commission  of  two,  i.e.,  Gregory  I.  Zat- 
kovich, chairman,  and  Julius  J.  Gardos, 
the  president  of  the  National  Council, 
have  been  elected  to  go  to  Uhro-Rusinia 
and  inform  the  Uhro-Rusins  of  the  recom- 
mendations and  wishes  of  their  brethren  in 
America,  and  also  to  distribute  funds, 
partly  collected  and  to  be  collected,  for 
charitable  purposes. 

The  Uhro-Rusins  during  the  war  proved 
to  be  among  the  most  loyal  of  foreigners 
in  this  country.  They  contributed  to 
the  winning  the  war  by  their  hard  labor 
and  by  buying  Liberty  bonds  and  War- 
Saving  Stamps.  They  also  helped  and 
gave  to  all  war-work  and  relief  purposes 
approved  by  our  Government. 

RUSINIA'S  GOVERNMENT  — At  their 
request  the  Peace  Conference  joined  the 
Rusins  of  Hungary  to  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Republic  and  provided  that  tliey  should 
have  a  full  measure  of  self-government. 
In  pursuance  of  this  decision  the  following 
proclamation  was  issued  at  Uzhorod,  the 
capital  of  Rusinia,  on  November  18,  1919, 
by  General  Hennocque,  militarj^  com- 
mander, and  countersigned  by  Dr.  Brejcha, 
civil  administrator: 

' '  In  the  nanae  and  by  order  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  as 
the  supreme  commander  of  Karpathian 
Russia  I  hereby  proclaim  and  announce : 

"Age-old  desires  of  opprest  nations 
have  been  fulfilled.  Karpathian  Russia  is 
free,  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic 
without  delay,  even  prior  to  the  election 
of  a  diet,  lays  the  foundation  for  the 
autonomous  administration  of  Karpathian 
Russia  in  those  spheres  which  the  Paris 
Treaty  leaves  to  the  free  decision  of  the 
nation. 

"Therefore,  with  a  view  to  the  welfare 
of  the  autonomous  territory  and  in  the 
spirit  of  obligations  assumed  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  C-zecho-Slovak  Republic  de- 
cided to  issue  the  general  statute  for  the 
organization  and  administration  of  Kar- 
pathian Russia. 

"After  mature  consideration  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  en- 
trusted the  affairs  of  Karpathian  Russia 
to  an  administrator;  it  expects  that  all 
patriots  of  eminence  who  take  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  territory  through 
the  directory  will  sustain  him  in  his  difficult 
task." 

We  are  further  informed,  through  The 
Czecho-Slovak  Review  (C^hicago),  that  there 
was  adopted  at  the  Peac(>  Conference  a 
treaty  betwe{>n  the  five  Great  Powers  and 
the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  in  which  it  is 
provided  that: 

"1.  The  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  agrees 
to  organize*  Rusin  territory  south  of  tho 
Karpathians,  within  limits  determined  by 
tho  principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers, 
into  an  autonomous  unit  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak state  and  will  grant  it  the  highest 
measun^  of  self-government  consistent 
with  th<>  unity  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
state. 

"2.  Rusin  territory  south  of  the  Kar- 
j)athians  will  have  its  own  diet.  This  diet 
will  exercise  legislative  power  in  all 
language,  school,  and  religious  quc^'-'ons, 
in  matters  of  local  autonomy  and  i 
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Why  spare  tires  go  bad 

and  give  short  mileage 

Chemistry  shows  motorists  how  to  get  full  mileage  from  spares 
Simple^  easily-applied  pj^otection  that  wo?^ks  wonders 


"Tis  well-known  among 
motorists  that  tires 
carried  as  spares  for 
any  length  of  time 
nearly  always  fail 
to  give  full  mileage. 
A  shoe  in  use  generally  wears 
down  slowly — but  a  shoe  carried  as 
spare,  when  put  on  a  wheel,  fre- 
quently wears  out  rapidly  or  blows 
out  without  warning. 

What  causes  rubber  to  go 
to  pieces  ? 

Chemistry's  explanation   of  this 
is   that,    while  the  spare  shoe 
has  been  safe  from  road  wear, 
its  strength  has  been  sapped  by 
exposure    to    sunlight  and  air. 

As  is  well-known,  rubber  is 
vegetable — organic  —  matter, 
and  all  organic  matter  is  subject 
to  disintegration  through  the 
action  of  oxygen  and  sunlight. 
This  means  simply  that  rubber 
oxidizes  in  the  air,  loses  its  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  quali- 
ties and  becomes  brittle. 

Four  examples  of  rubber 
disintegration 


BY  J.   A.   FINDLEY,  Research  Engineer 

is  that  of  sunburn.  Here  the  skin 
is  discolored,  parched  and  finally 
cracked. 

While  this  disintegrating  effect 
on  rubber  is  a  perfectly  natural  one, 
for  motorists  it  is  a  mighty  ex- 
pensive one. 

Save  wastage  of  2,000  miles 

All  high-grade  tires  come  from 
the  factory  in  durable  wrappings 
because  tire  makers  know  rubber 
must  be  protected  to  prevent  loss 
of  mileage.  Yet  the  average  car 
owner  fails  to  protect  his  expensive 
tire  and  trouble  results. 


Nitrex  was  developed  in  the 
chemical  laboratories  of  the  Sterling 
Varnish  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 
This  company  was  established  in 
1894,  and  is  known  throughout  the 
world  for  its  coatings  used  to  in- 
sulate the  vital  electrical  parts  of 
automobiles,  trucks,  tractors,  air- 
planes and  airships. 


SPARE  TIRE  MILEAGE  CHART 


This  will  seem  perfecdy  nat-     Chart  showing  how  Unprotected  Sparest  deteriorate 


ural  if  the  motorist  will  recall  the 

rubber  band  that  burst  when  he 

s^tretched    it,    and 

the  rubber  tobacco 

pouch  that  cracked 

and    finally    fell 

apart. 

A  garden-hose 
maker  says, 
"Don't  let  this 
rubber  hose  lie  in 
the  sun  when  not 
in  use. "  A  rain-coat  maker  advises, 
"Never  hang  your  coat  near  a  stove 
or  throw  it  over  a  radiator  to  dry. 
Dough  becomes  bread  in  baking, 
yet  it  can  be  overbaked  or  burnt, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  rubber." 

All  of  these  incidents  show  you 
the  bad  effect  of  oxygen  on  rubber. 
Oxygen,  heat  and  strong  sunlight 
are  rubber's  natural  enemies. 

Still  another  example  of  the  effect 
of  the  sun's  rays  (and  a  painful  one) 


while  NITREXED  SparesB  hold  their  Life 

Notice  the  mileage  chart  shown 
on  this  page.  You  will  see  that  a 
tire  good  for  6,000  miles  when  new, 
loses  on  the  average  2,000  miles 
of  life  if  carried  as  a  spare  twelve 
months. 

Scientific  discovery  protects  mileage 

NO  ILL  EFFECT  ON  THE  RUBBER 

Various  coatings  have  been  made 
and  tried  heretofore.  Yet  not  one 
has  ever  been  offered  the  public 
generally.    All  have  had  some  fault. 

The  right  kind  of  coating  must 
do  two  things — it  must  give  the  tire 
real  protection  against  sunlight,  heat, 
moisture  and  the  oxygen  in  the  air. 
Second,  it  must  be  absolutely  free 
from  any  substance  that  can  injure 
rubber. 

Nitrex,  the  new  coating  for  spare 
tires,  meets  both  needs. 


Nitrex  is  guaranteed  by  this 
company  to  give  full  protection  to 
tires  and  to  be  absolutely  non- 
injurious  to  rubber. 

Five  other  advantages  of  Nitrex 

Easy  to  apply:  Nitrex  is  applied  quiciily 
and  easily  with  a  brush,  drying  in- 
stantly. 

Fine  appearance:  Nitrex  g-ives  a  tire  a 
smooth,  jet-black,  patent-leather  finish 
that  will  add  greatly  to  the  appearance 
of  your  car. 

Replaces  tire-cases  :    No  wrinkles,   rips 

or  tears.    Never  looks  weather-beaten. 

Rain  and  wash  water  cannot   seep  in 

and  damage  the  tire. 
Washes  perfectly:    Nitrex  is  rainproof 

and  can  be  washed  again  and  again. 

Quick  tire  changes:  When  a  Nitrexed 
spare  is  put  on  the  wheel  and  run  a 
short  distance,  the  Nitrex  flakes  off 
quickly  and  completely.  No  dust- 
covered  tire  case  to  get  off  and  on. 


Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  car  owners, 
chauffeurs  and  tire  dealers 

Nitrex  has  made  good  wherever 
it  has  been  used  during  the  past 
two  years.  It  is  much  cheaper, 
much  easier  to  use,  looks  better 
and  gives  perfect  protection.  Get 
Nitrex  from  your  automobile  supply 
dealer  today. 


Sales  Department 
EDWARD     A.     CASSIDY     COMPANY 

280  Madison  Avenue  New  York 

Tlie  Sterling  Varnish  Co. 
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Hammond 


"Many  Typewriters  in  One" 


Change  Type  Instantly! 

EMPHASIZE  the  important  parts  of  your 
writing,  by  INS  TA  N  T LY  changing  from 
Roman  to  Italic,  or  any  other  type-style  or 
language ;  possible  only  on  ''The  Wonder 
Machine" — the  Multiplex  Hammond. 

Types  for  all  purposes 
and  *-/  or    all    I  an  gu  ag  e  s 

Spacing  to  suit  size  af  type 

Perfect     alignment 
Al  I    on  one     MULTIPLEX 

Over  365  Different  Type-Sets, 
Including   All    Languages 

An^   one   of  which   may  be  substituted  in  a 
few  seconds:    "Just   turn  the  Knob" 

The  Multiplex  does  all  that  any  other  typewriter 
will  do,  and  many  other  things  that  no  other  type- 
writer can  do. 

Make  Your  Writing  More  Beautiful ! 

The  few  samples  of  Multiplex  type  reproduced 
above  show  how  you  can  make  your  writing 
TALK — a  revelation  in  typewriterdom! 

You  will  appreciate   the  force  of  emphasis 

permitted   by   the   interchangeable    type    system 
of  the  Multiplex. 

Write  today   for 

FREE    Pamphlet— 

"  The  President  and 
H  i  s     Typewriter," 

which  will  be  sent  FREE  upon 
request,  together  with  other  de- 
scriptive literature  explaining  the 
unique  features  of  the  Multiplex. 
Write  your  name,  address  and 
occupation  on  the  margin  of  'this 
page   NOW  and   mail    the  margin 


THE  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
606  East  69th  Street  New  York  City 

Also— an  Aluminum   PORTABLE  Model. 

For  Traveling — for   Home.     Weighs  about  ii 
pounds.    Full  capacity.    Ask  for  special  folder. 


Fenton  Labels 

There  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  usin? 
Fenton  Labels  in  your  business.  They  are 
made  better — they  stick  better — they  look 
better.  There  is  awider  variety  to  choose 
from.  Our  policy  includes  any  order 
regardless  of  its  size.  Our  service  is 
prompt.    Our  prices  are  right. 

Fenton  Seals 

Fenton  Seals  are  the  same  high  quality 
as  Fenton  Labels.  A  thousand  shapes- 
unlimited  variety — unsurpassed  color 
work  — printed  on  the  toughest  paper. 
Send  us  your  order. 

FENTON  LABEL  COMPANY",  inc. 
606-512  Race  Street        Philadelphia.  Pa. 


PATENT-JSENSE 

"c/Zie  Book  for  Inventors  6"  Mflrs? 

By  Relum  MojI  FREE .  Write      'M 
LaCEY  fr  LaCEV.    Depl.  K,WAshin4lon.D£. 


STEEL  LOCKERS 


For  Offices,  Factories,  Stores, 

Ctubs,  Schools,  Gymnasiums. 

PoBsess  many  points  of  sup- 
eriority that  make  them  the 
choice  of  discriminatinfir  buy- 
ers. Safe,  sanitary,  fire  and 
th«ft-proof.  Units  of  various 
lizes— easily  installed. 

Send  for  Booklet 

It  illiiHtr.iloH  and  d»')icrib<'»  all 
itvlfi  of  MKlJAKTStecl  iHjckcri!. 
'\Ibo  manuf  nfturfrs  of  Ste<fl 
Shi'lvinK,  Harks  and  llins.  In 
writ  in(^.  Htatif  i 


FRED  MEDART   M 

3507   DeKalb  St.  5 


ks    and     llins.     In 
f  JntereMtwd.  I 

FG.  CO.  I 

5t.  Loula,  rtto.^ 


RECONSTRUCTION  PROBLEMS 

Continued 


questions  which  may  be  entnisted  to  it 
by  the  laws  of^the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic. 
The  Clovernor  of  the  Rusin  territory,  who 
will  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  will  be  responsi- 
ble to  the  Rusin  Diet. 

"3.  The  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  agrees 
that  officials  in  Rusin  territoiy  will  be  as 
far  as  possible  selected  from  among  the 
inhabitants  of  this  territorj'. 

"4.  The  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  guar- 
antees to  the  Rusin  territory  just  repre- 
sontation  in  the  legislative  body  of  the 
republic  through  deputies  elected  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  constitution  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak  Republic.  These  deputies 
shall  not  have  the  right  to  vote  in  the 
Czecho-Slovak  parliament  on  such  legis- 
lative subjects  as  are  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Rusin  Diet." 

The  territorial  commission  of  the 
Peace  Conference  settled  Rusinia's  bound- 
aries in  the  following  manner: 

"(a)  The  demarcation-line  between 
Slovaks  and  Rusins  shall  run  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  city  of  Cap  (Csap)  to  the 
northern  part  of  Uzhorod  (Ungvar),  so 
that  the  railroad  remains  in  Slovakia  and 
Uzhorod  in  Rusinia,  and  thence  along 
the  river  Uz  (Ung)  toward  the  Karpathians. 
All  territory  east  of  this  line  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  autonomous  Rusin 
territory. 

"(6)  The  southern  boundary  of  autono- 
mous Rusin  territory  was  determined  by  the 
Peace  Conference  so  that  the  line  from  Cap 
runs  to  the  south,  the  railroad  remains  on 
Rusin  territory  up  to  Maramoros  Sihot, 
which  is  given  to  Roumania;  further  the 
boundary  runs  partly  along  the  river  Tisa 
in  an  easterly  direction  to  the  northern 
boundary,  which  is  identical  with  the 
boundary  between  former  Hungary  and 
Galicia. 

"  (c)  Because  a  part  of  the  Rusin  people 
forms  a  minority  on  Slovak  territory,  as 
determined  by  the  Peace  Conference,  the 
Czecho-Slovak  Government  recommended 
to  the  representatives  of  both  nations  to 
agree  as  to  the  eventual  addition  of  con- 
tiguous Rusin  territory  to  the  autonomous 
Rusin  province. 

"Until  the  future  diet  settles  this  ques- 
tion, the  historical  name  Karpathian  Russia 
for  Russia  under  the  Karpathians)  shall  be 
used;  it  is  also  permissible  to  use  the  term 
Rusinia." 

EDUCATION  AND  LANGUAGE  — The 

needed  Rusin  schools  will  be  established 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  Rusin  language 
will  bo  used  in  instruction  in  the  lower 
classes  and  will  gradually  be  adopted  in 
the  higher  classes.  In  general  the  Ru.sin 
will  bo  the  official  language.  In  the 
transitional  period  the  Magyar  language 
will  be  retained  in  the  higher  grades  in  ex- 
isting schools,  but  Rusin  will  in  all  cases 
bo  a  n^quirod  subject.      We  read  further: 

"Schools  of  the  Magyar  minority  will  be 
prot<'cted,  like  all  minorities  in  the  republic, 
by  the  decisions  of  the  Peace  Conferencti 
applying  to  minorities  and  by  the  laws  and 
deerees  of  the  republic. 

With  a  view  to  the  strengthening  of 
order  and  laying  proper  foundations  for  the 
new    general    and    autonomous    adminis- 


tration, the  Government,  in  accordance  with 
Article  I  of  the  above  treaty,  has  appointed 
a  temporary  administrator  who  will  be 
assisted  by  necessary  officials.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  also  appointed  a  temporary 
Rusin  autonomous  directory.  The  direc- 
tory will  be  the  advisory  council  for 
legislation  and  administration  in  all 
language,  school,  and  religious  questions 
and  in  matters  of  local  administration.  The 
advisory  function  of  the  directory  applies 
also  to  the  appointment  and  recall  of  all 
officials  and  employees  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  above-named  sub- 
jects. These  officials  will  be  appointed  by 
the  administrator  and  will  be  subject  and 
responsible  to  him. 

"If  the  administrator  and  the  directory 
disagree  upon  anj'  question  enumerated 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  question 
will  be  submitted  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic  or  some  other  person,  except  the 
administrator,  selected  by  the  President. 
The  decision  of  the  President  or  his  ap- 
pointees shall  be  final  and  authoritative. 
Until  then  the  question  shall  be  considered 
pending. 

"The  directory  will  be  divided  into  de- 
partments, and  it  may  also  be  heard 
upon  questions  common  to  the  entire  state. 

"The  administrator  shall  assign  to  the 
directory  necessary  clerical  assistance. 

"The  office  of  administrator  and  of  the 
autonomous  directory  will  cease  to  exist 
when  the  Rusin  autonomous  constitution, 
based  on  the  decisions  of  the  Paris  Con- 
ference, comes  into  effect.  The  election 
of  members  of  the  Rusin  Diet  will  take 
place  not  later  than  ninety  days  after 
elections  to  the  National  Assemblj'  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak  Republic.  The  offices  of 
administrator  and  directory  are  provisional 
and  shall  not  constitute  a  precedent  for 
the  future. 

"Rusinia  will  have  its  own  public  finan- 
ces. Until  definitely  regulated  the  state 
will  pay  all  expenses  of  administration,  which 
will  in  the  future  be  separately  audited." 


Pity  the  Poet. — Visitor — "  I  am  col- 
lecting for  the  poets'  hospital.     Will  you 

contri))ute?  " 

EurroR — "  With  pleasure.  Call  to- 
night with  the  ambulance  and  I'll  have 
a  poet  ready." — The  American  Legion 
Weekly.         

Got  Off  Lightly.—"  Hello,  Ferguson  ! 
What's  up?  " 

"  Gunshot  wounds,  old  man." 

"Great  Scott!  How  did  it  happen? 
Out  shooting?  " 

"No,  home;  learning  the  cornet." — 
London  Blighty. 


Slight  Mi.slako.  Some  men  found  guilty 
of  robliery  coiifes.sod,  the  otlier  day,  that 
they  did  it  in  order  to  start  business.  They 
had  b(>tter  have  kept  to  the  usual  procedure 
and  started  l)U8iness  first. — London  Passing 
Show. 


Making  It  Impressive. — A  preacher  was 
describing  the  "  bad  place  "  to  a  congrega- 
tion of  naval  cadets. 

"  Friends,"  he  said,  "  you've  seen  molten 
iron  running  out  of  a  furnace,  haven't 
you?  It  comes  out  white  hot,  sizzling  and 
hissing.     W^ell — " 

The  preacher  pointed  a  long,  lean  finger 
at  the  lads. 

"  Well,"  he  continued,  "  they  use  that 
stuff  for  ice-cream  in  the  place  I  have 
been  speaking  of." — London  Tit-Bits. 
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Extra  buildings  wanted 
quickly — almost  instantly. 
That's  where  Stefco  Sec- 
tional Steel  Buildings 
come  to  the  front. 

Stefco  Steel  Buildings 
may  be  had  in  almost 
any  size — and  that  size 
easily  enlarged. 

Put  up  by  common  labor, 
from  simple  plans  fur- 
nished by  us. 

We  urge  you  to  investi- 
gate Stefco  standardized 
construction  in  these  days 
ofuncertainbuildingopera- 
tion.  Our  advisory  service 
is  FREE.  When  writing 
for  quotations  give  full 
particulars,  approximate 
size  required,  and  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  building 
is  to  be  used. 


STEFCO  SectionalSteel  Buildings 

are  now  being  sold  direct  to  you  by  the 
manufacturer. 

This  is  your  absolute  guarantee  of  complete  satisfac- 
tion and  intelligent,  helpful  service. 

Constantly  increasing  demand  for  STEFCO  has 
made  it  necessary  for  us  to  add  another  big  factory 
at  Harvey,  Illinois. 

Steel  Fabricating  Corporation 

General  Sales  Offices 

38  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S,  A, 

Factories:  Harvey,  111.,  and  Chicago  Heights,  111. 
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What  Sells  80%  of  the  Acmes 


Eight  hundred  out  of  every  one  thousand 
Acmes  were  bought  because  owners  had  con- 
fidence in  Acme  proved  units  and  Acme 
proved  construction.  And  Acme  proves 
worthy  of  the  confidence,  for  over  990  out  of 
each  1000  owners  claim  that  Acme  is  superior 
in  actual  service  because  of  proved  units, 
Acme  construction  and  Acme  assembly. 

Acme  proved  construction  has  changed  the 
aspect  of  motor  truck  purchases.  Proved 
units  like  Continental  motor,  Timken  axle, 
drive  and  bearings,  Cotta  transmission  with 
gears  always  in  mesh,  Ross  steering  gear,  as 
selected  and  assembled  by  Acme  engineers. 


give  definite  assurance  of  complete  satisfac- 
tion in  service  and  performance. 

We  have  the  facts.  An  independent  organi- 
zation investigated  every  Acme  truck  in 
service  in  the  United  States  and  learned  that 
Acme  stands  out  conspicuously  for  absolute 
satisfaction  —  and  why.  One  Acme  used 
in  hauling  milk  from  the  rural  districtshas 
covered  23,800  miles  without  one  cent  of 
repairs;  a  3|^-ton  Acme  used  in  ice  hauling 
has  run  31  months  without  one  cent  for 
repairs;  a  3>^-ton  Acme  used  in  hauling  coal 
has  been  in  service  18  months,  a  total  of 
23,400  miles,  with  no  repairs. 


Built  in  1,  IV2,  2,  V/z  and  5  ton  models — Bodies  built  in  Acme  factories 

Our  catalog  contains  facts  about  proved  construction  service  and  perform- 
ance which  will  he  of  value  to  truck  owners  and  prospective  purchasers 
in    every    line   of   business.       ]'"or    a    copy,    address    Department  270. 

ACME  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY,  Cadillac,  Mich. 


The  Seal  of 
'Dependable 
'Performance 


Trade  Mark  RcRistcrcd 

U.  S.  and  ForeiKn 

Countries 


MOTORING  -ANX)  -AVIATION 


HE   ALL-CONQUERING    AUTO   THIEF,   AND   A   PROPOSED 

QUIETUS   FOR   HIM 
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■*  rVE  a  needle  a  speed  of  sixty  miles  an 

^  hour,  and  then  try  to  find  it  in  a  hay- 

ick  made  up  of  nothing  but  needles.    The 

pelessness  of  the  task  is  practically  no 

jater,  a  recent  investigator  of  the  auto- 

jaling    industry    reports,    than    that    of 

?oVering  a  stolen  car.     Partly  for   this 

ison,  it  seems,  the  stealing  of  motor-cars 

s  developed  into  a  regular    industrj'  in 

lich  fortunes  are  made  and  a  large  num-' 

r  of  persons  are  engaged.     Thus,  we  are 

Id,  a  man  died  in  New  York  recently, 

10  had  made  half  a  million  dollars  in  this 

e  of  endeavor.     He  is  said  to  have  been 

e  first  to  apply  business  principles  to  the 

iustry,  and  tho  he  reaped  his  reward,  his 

ath  is  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by 

e  nervous  strain  incident  to  his  nefarious 

iUing.     No     other     product     of     human 

Idustry  has  ever  been  so  promiscuously 

3len,  it  is  said,  the  records  showing  that 

lly  a  tenth  of  the  cars  manufactured  an- 

ially  fall  a  pi'ey  to  thieves.     Locks  and 

her  devices  don't  help.    The  car-stealing 

ntry  seem  to  "get  away  with  it"  in  spite 

all  obstacles.      In   a  recent   article   in 

'unsey's  Magazine  (New  York),  Alexander 

.  Johnston,  editor  of  Motor,  discusses  at 

■me  length  the  problem  presented  by  the 

ito  thief.    First,  he  describes  this  form  of 

iminal  and  his  methods: 


The  modern  professional  automobile 
lief  is  the  most  thoroughly  competent 
•actitioner  on  earth.  You  may  lock  your 
i.r  with  all  the  locks  you  can  find;  j'ou 
ay  chain  it  with  nickel-steel  chains;  you 
ay  burden  it  down  with  thief -proof  de- 
ees,  but  you  may  make  up  your  mind 
lat  if  a  bona-fide  automobile  thief  has 
3termined,to  have  your  car,  you  are  going 
>  lose  it.  Don't  imagine,  however,  that  I 
ean  to  imply  that  all  automobile  locks  are 
orthless,  for  they  are  not — but  we  shall 
)ine  to  that  a  little  later  on. 
The  professional  automobile  thief  has 
sually  been  a  chauffeur.  He  has  prob- 
ily  worked  in  a  garage,  repair-shop, 
■rvice-station,  or  even  in  an  automobile- 
*tory.  He  is  a  master  mechanic,  and 
HOWS  every  nut  and  bolt  on  the  car, 
rery  piece  of  equipment  that  may  or  may 
ot  be  installed,  every  device  that  has 
Ben  designed  for  preventing  car-stealing, 
etter  than  the  men  who  design  cars, 
luipment,  and  devices. 
^  This  master  among  thieves  has  a  method 
f  overcoming  every  impediment  that  is 
laced  in  his  way,  and  as  fast  as  new  ones 
re  invented  he  finds  a  way  to  meet  them. 
:  conditions  are  not  propitious  for  working 
t  the  mechanism  of  the  car,  in  order  to 
ircumvent  the  owner's  precautions,  the 
ght-fingered  gentleman  is  no  whit  dis- 
aneerted.  He  only  has  to  bring  upon  the 
3ene  his  service-car — strangely  named  for 
iich  work — and  tow  away  the  prize  to  a 
lore  convenient  location,  where  he  eom- 
letes  at  leisure  the  task  of  restoring  his 
)ot  to  running  condition. 


Auto  thieves  work  in  gangs  and  operate 
well-equipped  garages,  to  which  all  stolen 
cars  are  taken  for  alterations.  The. busi- 
ness is  said  to  have  developed  the  latest 
wrinkle  in  specialization^  Each  gang 
devotes  itself  solely  to  one  make,  and  its 
garage  becomes  a  sort  of  clearing-house 
for  cars  of  that  kind.  Just  as  in  other  lines 
of  business,  some  men  in  the  auto-stealing 
industry  rise  above  their  fellows 'and  con- 
duct operations  on  an  elaborate  scale. 
An  example  of  such  an  operator  is  given: 

This  man-  was  a<  wholesaler  in  .stolen 
machines.  He  had  many .  gangg  and  in- 
numerable single  operators  working  for 
him.  He  rebuilt  cars,  and,  on  occasions 
actually  sold  back  to  the  original  owner  a 
vehicle  that  had  passed  through  his  fac-tory. 
He  shipped  his  loot  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  as  the  market  varied  or  the  chase 
became  hot.  He  was  arrested  scores  of 
thnes,  but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
]ioUc(^  knew  that  he  was  the  man  higher 
up  in  the  game,  they  never  were  able  to 
secure  a  conviction.  -  This  individual  was 
the  first  large-scale  operator  in  stolen 
automobiles,  but  he  has  many  imitators 
to-day. 

The  great  majority  of  stolen  cars,  how- 
evsr,  are  not  taken  by  the  professional 
thief,  but  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  "joy- 
rider." This  is  usually  a  youth  with  a 
taste  for  motoring,  but  destitute  of  the 
wherewithal  required  for  the  purchase  of  a 
car  and  with  but  hazy  ideas  regarding  the 
exact  meaning  of  meum  and  tuuyn.  We 
read: 

The  thief  of  this  class — for  he  is  a  thief 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  may  not  intend 
to  turn  the  stolen  car  into  cash — will 
probably  resent  having  the  name  applied 
to  him.  It  would  be  hard  to  guess  just 
what  the  joy-rider  terms  his  act  when  he 
drives  away  a  car  that  does  not  belong  to 
him;  but  judging  from  the  excuses  he 
offers  in  court,  when  he  is  caught,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  he  displays  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  mental  obliquity. 

In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  the  joy-rider 
acts  more  or  less  upon  impulse.  He  ap- 
propriates a  car  when  he  finds  one  un- 
guarded and  unprotected.  He  is  probably 
not  a  finished  mechanic;  he  would  be 
unable  to  solve  any  intricate  puzzles,  or  to 
locate  such  things  as  hidden  switches.  It 
is  against  this  class  of  thief  that  the  various 
types  of  automobile-locking  devices  and 
hidden  puzzles  are  effective.  Since  the  joy- 
rider does  more  than  half  the  stealing,  it 
follows  that  car-locks  are  more  than  50 
per  cent,  effective  in  protecting  a  car. 
Indeed,  this  fact  is  established  on  the 
highest  authority — that  of  the  insurance 
companies  that  accept  motor-car  risks. 

Mr.  Johnston  then  goes  on  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  devices  intended  to 
prevent  thieves  from  getting  away  with 
ears.  Of  locks,  one  group  prevents  the 
shifting  of   the   gears,    another  locks   the 


^  FOX'S 

P#P  PUTTEES 

For  warmth,  comfort  and  smartness  Fox's  Spiral 
Puttees  are  unexcelled  for  winter  sports.  Made  of 
the  finest  English  wool,;in  curved  form,  they  fit  the 
leg  in  trim,  neat  spirals  and  will  not  fray  or  ravel 
at  the  edges  or  bind  the  leg  like  ordinary  puttees. 
Colors — Khaki,  forest  green,  cadet  blue,  etc. 
The  genuine  Fox's — the  puttee  of  the  world — have 
a  stnall  brass  tag  with  the  name  and  the  letter  R  or 
L,  for  right  or  left,  on  each  puttee.'  If  your  dealer 
hasn't  them,  we'll  supply  you  direct. 

Regulation  Heavy  Weight. $4.00 

Extra  Fine  Light  Weight $4-50 

Extra  Fine  Light  Shade $S-oo 

-^^^S    The  Manley- Johnson  /^^^ 

RA\  Corporation  ff\ 

I  I  250  West  Broadway  If     X 4 

^Q-'fJJ   Pept.  9,  New  York  City  Vv*"o'^> 
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Mounting  Corners 


for  Mounting  Photoprints,  Postcards,  etc., 
in  Albums  and  on  Mounts. 


Mo  Pane  Requited 
Pkg,  c.f  100.    to*  iM..Your  Dealeft 

BURKE  &  JAMES.    iNC 

CHirAGO  VEWYOHK 
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Bungalow  Books 

Plan  FUTURE  HOMES  Now 

with  ECONOMY  PLANS 

of  CAUFORNIA  STYLES 

—noted  for  comfort,  beauty 
andadaptability  toanyclimate. 
*'Rppresi'n<atlve  Cal.  Iloux^s*^ 

60  Plane.  $3750  to $12,000-$! 

"The  New  Colonials" 
65  Plana,  $3000  to  $20,000— $1 

**W*8t  Coast  ltnng:aIows" 

60   Plans,  $1800    to   $4500—$! 

SPECIAL  OFFER.      Send  S2.50  for  all  3  above  books  PRRC 

''and  get  book  of  75   Special   Plai.s,   also  Garase  folder*  »^a->«-< 

EXTRA— "Little  Bungalows"-40   Plans,   $750  to  $3000-50  cts. 

Motley  back  if  not  satisfied 

E.  >V.  STILLHELL  &  CO.,  Architects,  4S9  Calil.  BIdg..  Los  Angeles 
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Take  Out  Tickle 

Refresh  the  mouth;  sweeten 
the  breath;  clear  the  head;  soothe 
the  throat. 

No  coloring:  no  narcotics 


LUDEN'S 
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A  Great  Business  Service 

Built  upon  four  fundamentals 


Business  faces  higher  costs  and  labor 
scarcity.  The  Dalton  serves  this  situ- 
ation through  its  four  fundamental 
advantages — simplicity,  speed,  versa- 
tility, durability. 

Dalton  simplicity  means  only  ten  keys 
Jf— one  for  each  figure.  Reduces  possi- 
■*'bilityof^ error  seven-fold  as  compared 

with  ordinary  machines. 

The  Dalton  keyboard  saves  80%  of 
the  usual  arm  and  finger  movements. 
Instantly  operable  by  -  anyone.  One 
hand  covers  it.  No  groping  or  hesi- 
tating. Figures  are  written  as  with 
pencil  on  paper,  the  Dalton  automat- 
ically placing  each  figure  in  its  correct 
numerical  order. 

Dalton  speed  is  unequaled.  The  nov- 
ice learns  touch  method  operation  in 
an  hour's  time.  The  operator's  eyes 
do  not  swing  back  and  forth  from  work 
to  machine — the  fingers  touch  the  right 
keys  unerringly.'  Figures  are  put  into 
the  machine  faster  than  one  can  count. 

The  Dalfon  is  the' symbol  of  versatility. 
It  doubly  serves  as  both  an  adding  and 


calculating  machine.  It  handles  the 
varied  work  of  any  office.  It  adds, 
subtracts,  multiplies,  divides,  figures 
fractions,  percentages,  computes  inter- 
est, discounts,  cross-foots,  tabulates, 
makes  out  statements,  etc. 

It  figures  payrolls,  including  printing 
the  employee's  number,  computes 
amounts  due  and  renders  a  physical 
audit.  It  verifies  invoices,  making 
every  multiplication  and  addition,  fig- 
ures the  discount,  prints  the  net  total. 

Dalton  durability  and  after-purchase 
service  are  established.  Ask  the 
Dalton  users  in  any  locality. 

Let  us  demonstrate  a  Dalton  in  your 
office  or  store.  Operate  it  yourself. 
There  is  a  Dalton  Sales  Agent  near 
you.  Look  for  "Dalton"  in  your 
'phone  book  or  write  us  for  his  address. 

Or,  we  will  gladly  mail  you  Dalton 
literature  upon  request.     . 

THE  DALTON  ADDING  MACHINE  CO. 
138  Beech  St.   (Norwood),  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Agents  for  Canada — The  United  Typewriter  Co. 
Toronto  and  branches 


r 
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MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


steering  system,  while  a  third  locks  tht 
ignition  system.  In  addition  to  these 
locking-devices  auto  owners  have  devisee 
various  methods  of  their  own: 

To  begin  with,  here  is  a  Uttle  bit  of  g\ul( 
that  will  fool  almost  any  thief — for 
while.  On  a  car  equipped  with  magnetc 
ignition,  remove  the  carbon  pencil  whiel 
carries  the  current!  Of  course,  the  cai 
will  not  move  as  long  as  the  circuit  is  thu^ 
interrupted.  But  the  professional  thief 
will  carry  a  spare  pencil  in  his  kit,  and! 
slipping  it  in  place,  will  drive  the  cai 
away  in  about  thirty  seconds. 

But  here  is  the  joker — make  a  dummj 
pencil,  removing  the  metal  end  from  £ 
regular  part,  or  have  a  wooden  one  madf 
and  painted  to  resemble  the  original.  Slij 
this  dummy  into  place,  and  the  thief  who 
examines  the  magneto,  and  finds  it  ap 
parently  ready  for  business,  will  bi 
puzzled  for  some  time  before  he  discover 
the  real  cause  of  the  trouble. 

When  the  battery  system  is  used  foj 
ignition  instead  of  a  magneto,  a  simUa 
dodge  is  to  remove  the  brush  from  th 
distributer.  Here  again  the  professiona 
will  come  prepared  with  a  spare  brush 
The  truly  ingenious  car-owner,  therefore} 
Avill  set  a  small  steel  peg  in  the  post  oi 
which  the  brush  rests,  and  will  cut  a  smal 
slit  for  it  to  fit  into.  So  fixt,  the  thief  wil 
not  be  able  to  use  his  spare  brush,  as  it  wD 
not  fit  over  the  peg,  but  will  be  raised  up 
effectually^  preventing  the  top  from  beini 
put  in  place. 

Hidden  switches  in  the  ignition  and  fue 
lines  have  been  used  so  much  that  nowaJ, 
days  even  the  apprentice  in  thievery  ha 
gumption  enough  to  foUow  the  line  until  h 
has  located  the  particular  switch  in  whiclj 
he  is  interested.  j 

If,  however,  the  car-owner  has  placet) 
one  switch  in  a  I'easonably  obscure  location 
and  has  hidden  another  in  a  stiU  more  diffi 
cult  place,  the  second  switch  will  bothe 
any  but  the  really  expert  thief  for  som 
precious  minutes. 

There  is  another  switch  arrangemen 
which  has  not  been  much  used,  and  whicl 
is  for  that  very  reason  quite  effective.  Thi 
is  a  switch  in  the  exhaust  system,  whieli 
completely  shuts  off  the  power  of  the  en 
ginc.  The  thief  will  go  over  the  fuel-lim 
and  then  the  ignition,  and,  finding  ther 
both  in  apparent  operating  condition,  wil 
be  puzzled  to  know  just  what  is  th 
trouble.  But  let  me  drop  a  hint — do  no] 
try  to  turn  a  switch  in  the  exhaust  linl 
with  tlie  bare  hand.  Use  a  pair  of  plien 
ofh^Twise  you  Avill  lose  a  considerable  are 
of  useful  skin.  - 

Mr.  Johnston  closes  by  suggesting  j 
remedy  for  auto-stealing  which,  in  hi 
opinion,  would  end  the  evU  forthwith.  H 
advises  a  removal  of  the  cause  rather  tha 
treatment  of  the  effect.     Ho  says: 

My  suggestion  hinges  on  [hv  possibilit 
of  removing  molor-cars  from  tli<i  class  ( 
casually  negotiable  property.  At  fin 
gl;ince  this  nuiy  seem  difficult;  in  reality 
might  easily  be  accomplished  by  i)lacin 
Ihem  in  th(>  same  class  with  real  estat< 
giving  each  car  a  title  and  a  deed,  whic 
must  pass  wlienever  it  changes  hands,  an 
witliout  wliic-h  it  <'an  no  more  be  sold  tha 
a  pie(!«!  of  real  «>state  that  is  not  registere 
in  the  name  of  the  intending  .seller. 

The  beauty  of  this  scheme  lies  in  the  fac 
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lat  it  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  the  evil. 
ily  removing  the  casual  resale  value  of  the 
jiotor-ear,  the  incentive  to  theft  has  been 
iken  away.  The  thief  will  not  take  the 
[rouble  to  steal  something  which  he  can 
jot  subsequently  turn  into  cash — and  there 
ou  are. 

I  The  writer  recognizes  that  objections 
lay  be  raised  to  this  scheme,  such  as  the 
Jsd  tape  it  would  involve,  the  trouble  and 
rxpense  of  filing  title-deeds,  and  the 
[ecessity  of  a  uniformity  of  laws  govern- 
ig  the  subject  all  over  the  country.  These 
bjections,  however,  he  thinks,  could  be 
jvercome  and  the  advantages  resulting 
rom  such  a  reform  would  greatly  outweigh 
ihe  disadvantages.     He  concludes: 

It  only  remains  for  the  organizations 
hat  represent  and  serve  the  motoring  com- 
munity to  launch  a  campaign  for  this 
lieeded  reform.  With  the  assistance  they 
ould  count  on  from  various  chambers  of 
ommerce  and  other  civic  bodies,  they 
ould  soon  place  the  automobiles  outside 
jhe  consideration  of  the  now  triumphant 

ihief. 

I  -^— — — ^— ^^ 

SOME  NEW  WRINKLES  IN   BRITISH 
AUTOMOBILES 

HERE  has  been  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  makes  of 
har  intended  to  appeal  particularly  to  those 
vho  are  not  limited  as  regards  the  first 

iiost  of  the  vehicle,"  remarks  an  observer 

I 

lit  the  recent  British  Manufacturers'  Motor 
'5how,  thus  discovering  a  sign  of  the  times 
jyhich  has  not  been  absent  from  our  own 
iihows.  There  are  some  wonderfully  fine 
pars  around  $3,000  to  .14,000,  corresponding 
probably  to  prewar  cars  at  $1^00  to  $2,- 
j)00,  but  notably  superior  to  anything  then 
jmpplied  at  that  price.  He  describes  in  the 
iLondon  Times  some  recent  developments 
md  present  tendencies  in  British  motor-cars : 

I  Among  the  most  obvious  of  the  tech- 
laical  developments  is  the  imdoubted  in- 
jfluence  which  the  work  done  upon  aero- 
engines is  beginning  to  have  upon  the 
iiotor-vehicle  engine.  This  is  very  apparent 
in  many  instances,  the  most  obvious  being 
perhaps  those  in  which  the  static  radial 
liype  of  engine  is  employed.  In  very  many 
"iases  we  find  engine  castings  of  aluminum 
with  steel  cylinder  liners;  overhead  valves 
with  overhead  valve-gear,  skew-driven  from 
the  crank  shaft  or  other  points  in  which 
changes  are  evidently  connected  with  aero- 
engine experience.  In  this  connection 
there  appears  to  be  at  least  some  return 
to  air-cooling  in  place  of  water-cooling,  the 
former  method  so  far  as  car  engines  are  con- 
cerned natm-ally  being  applied  principally 
to  units  of  comparatively  small  horse-power. 
These  few  points  wiU  serve  to  indicate  to 
some  extent  the  influence  of  aero-engine 
practise,  which  is  also  generally  observable 
in  a  considerable  increase  in  the  power  to 
weight  ratio  of  engines.  The  production  of 
munitions  has,  of  course,  afforded  an  im- 
mense testing-ground  for  new  and  improved 
materials  which  enable  weight  to  be  re- 
duced without  sacrificing  strength.  This 
weight  reduction  is  also  very  general,  and 
it  is  possible  that  in  some  cases  it  is  being 
carried  to  an  extreme,  from  the  point  of 
■view  of  the  riding  of  the  car  upon  the  road 


They  wanted  to  know- 
w/iat  kind  of  a  rug  to  buy 


Listen 
to  what  the  Interior  Decorator 
is  saying  to  them 

"After  all,  there  isn't  any  mystery 
about  rugs  if  you  just  let  your  own 
good  taste  lead  your  selection. 


THE  trouble  is,  you  know,  there 
are  some  rugs  that  are  a  sort 
of  acquired  taste.  I  have  seen 
homes  with  floor  coverings  that  made 
my  eyes  blink,  they  were  so  out  of 
keeping  with  the  surroundings.  'You 
are  admiring  my  rug,'  the  hostess 
would  say.  '  It's  a  genuine  Oriental 
and  cost  a  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
antique  dealer  told  us  it  was  worth 
twenty-five  hundred.' 

"What  influenced  her  better  judg- 
ment? The  beauty  of  the  rug  or  the 
fancied  traditions  that  it  was  sup- 
posed to  represent?  She  did  not  seem 
to  care  whether  it  was  beautiful  or  not. 

"  I  have  a  great  fondness  for  Oriental 
rugs,  because  I  have  studied  them,  but 
really  some  so-called  Orientals  sug- 
gest to  me  only  the  smelly  hangings 
of  an  Arab's  tent.  You  see,  to  give 
them  a  true  Oriental  flavor,  many  of 
these  importations  out-Orient  the 
Orient.  They  purposely  exaggerate 
the  oddities  expressive  of  the  restless 
temperament  of  a  foreign  race  simply 
for  their  selling  eff^ect  rather  than  a 
true  expression  of  the  Oriental.  They 
are  Oriental  mostly  because  they  were 
manufactured  there. 

^^ There  is  no  comparison  between 
such  present-day  products  of  the 
Orient  and  Whittall  Rugs — they  have 
nothing  in  common. 

"Understand,  I  personally  would 
give  anything  to  own  a  beautiful  an- 


tique rug  woven  on  a  hand  loom,  not 
to  sell,  but  by  a  family  whose  years 
and  years  of  patient  work  was  sim- 
l)ly  to  show  that  they  could  weave 
and  dye  better  than  their  neighbors. 
And  if  I  kept  it  I  would  always  feel 
that  it  rightfully  belonged  in  a  mu- 
seum where  others  could  share  its 
beauty.  Such  rugs  delight  the  eye  of 
the  expert,  but  naturally  are  away 
beyond  the  purse  of  all  but  the  rich. 

"My  advice  to  you  is  to  choose  a 
good  domestic  as,  for  instance,  a 
Whittall  rug,  rather  than  an  inferior 
Oriental.  Then  you  get  all  that  is 
best  from  a  standpoint  of  Oriental 
beauty  and  none  of  the  shortcomings. 

"I  would  not  hesitate  to  place 
Whittall  Rugs  in  homes  even  to  be  used 
side  by  side  with  costly  Orientals. 

"Their  beauty  is  apparent  at  a  glance. 
Those  who  know  Oriental  designs  and 
colorings  recognize  how  faithfully 
Whittall  Rugs  interpret  the  true  spirit 
of  the  Far  East. 

"Aside  from  their  moderate  cost 
and  unusual  durability — there  is  the 
added  advantage  that  they  are  made 
in  such  a  variety  of  designs  and 
colorings  that  you  can  always  readily 
find  exactly  the  rug  which  best  ex- 
presses your  ideas  and  preference. 
Fortunately  you  pay  only  for  honest 
material  and  careful  workmanship. 
Their  wonderful  beauty  costs  you 
nothing," 


May  we  not  send  you  "Oriental 
Art  in  Whittall  Rugs" — a  beauti- 
fully illustrated  catalogue  which 
will  guide  you  in  your  rug  selec- 
tion, for  you,  too,  may  be  won- 
dering just  what  rug  to  buy. 

M.  J.  WHITTALL  ASSOCIATES 

280  BRUSSELL  ST.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 
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How  quickly 

Resinol  Soap 

cleared  my  sKin 


"Do  you  remember,  Marie,  how  bad  my 
skin  looked  a  short  time  ago?  I  was  so 
miserable  about  it,  I  never  really  enjoyed 
myself.  I  wouldn't  have  believed  what  an 
improvement  Resinol  Soap  could  make. 
It  is  wonderful  how  it  gets  right  into  the 


pores  and  cleanses  them  from  little  parti- 
cles of  dust,  etc.  It  makes  my  skin  feel  so 
refreshed,  too,  because  it  has  such  a  whole- 
some odor,  and  is  so  soothing.  I  wish 
everybody  would  try  it."  At  all  druggists' 
and  toilet  goods  counters. 


W?te 


I 


Pure  as  new-fallen 
snow  and  as  soft  as 
old  linen  of  the  finest 
we  a  ve — y  et  stro  ngas 
tissue  can  be  made. 


Pure  White  isPROTECTED  from  dust  and  germs 
by  an  EXTRA  tissue  ^vrapper  on  each  roll — 


P; 


jURE  WHITE  is  the  rich  ciuality 
Japanese  Crepe  toilet  Tissue  that 
is  made  with  just  one  thought  in 
mind — the  very  Highest  Quality  Crepe 
finish  for  a  pure,  bleached  sulphite  paper. 

It  is  soft  as  worn  linen  but  strong  in 
texture. 


y; 


"OU,  too,  will  prefer  PURE  WHITE. 
The  average  person  who  buys  Pure 
White  would  have  no  other  even  if 

Pure  White  cost  twice  as  much. 

PURE  WHITE  has  been  sold  for  years  by 

retailers  who  handle  MERCHANDIS1-:  of 

MERIT  at  a  moderate  price. 


PURE  WHITE  is  one  of  the  leaders  among 
the  A.  P.  W.  QUALITY  PRODUCTS 


You  may  see  act.i^il  samples  of  PURE  WHITE  and  the  other 
A.  F.  W.  f^UALITY  Papers  at  the  store  wliiih  displays  this 
t,ign.  Or  write  us  direct  and  wc  will  send  you  name  of  nearest  dealer  and 
in  a  plain  sealed  envelope  A  FREE  descriptive  folder  containing  samples. 

A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO.,  Dep't  12,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


AGENCY    FOR 

APWomLrry 
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rather   than    from    the    point   of   view  r 
strength.  j 

In  regard  to  engine  equipment,  it  will  i 
observed  that  overhead  valves  are  becoi 
ing  very  popular,  that  precautions  i 
taken  to  render  the  efficient  use  of  infer!' 
fuels  possible,  and  that  the  electrical  equj. 
ment  is  generally  very  complete.  In  soi 
few  instances  the  magneto  is  dispensed  wl. 
and  dependence  placed  solely  upon  battd 
and  coil  ignition.  This,  of  course,  can  ot 
be  sound  practise  when  a  lighting  dyna^i 
and  a  battery  of  very  adequate  capacJ!- 
are  carried.  The  dynamo  and  the  elecilt 
starting  rnotor  are  now  in  most  cases  pr6 
erly  worked  into  the  engine  design,  inste 
of  being  stuck  on  as  after-thoughts. 

Another    noteworthy    tendency    is   tJ,. 
which  favors  the  central  placing  of  the  ghi 
control  and  brake  levers.     The  central  po- 
tion has  the  double  advantage  of  dispensi: 
with   the   usual   connections   between  1 
gear-box  and  the  gear-control  lever,  and 
facilitating  access  to  the  front  seats  fm 
either  side  of  the  car.     At. the  same  tir, 
there  are  plenty  of  people  who  do  not  fa\- 
it  because  it  puts  the  levers  to  the  left  ■ 
stead  of  to  the  right  of  the  driver.     T- 
importance  of  this  point  seems  to  depel 
largely  on  the  degree  to  which  the  driv 
can  claim  to  be  ambidextrous.     The  cent  I 
position  is,  of  course,  inapplicable  when  i> 
design  professes   to   provide   a  wide  sa 
allowing  two  passengers  to  sit  alongside  i 
driver. 

The  designers  of  many  cars  are  recogi- 
ing  that  an  increasing  percentage  of  mot- 
ists  are  likely  to  do  their  own  driving  al 
every-day  maintenance  work,  and,  larg  • 
for  that  reason,  are  aiming  at  simplicity  a  1 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  points  i 
which  attention  is  required  in  respect  i 
lubrication,  etc.  In  the  matter  of  be. 
design  also  the  tendency  is  all  toward  sir 
plicity  and  clean  lines,  frills  of  any  kil 
being  eliminated. 

One  finds  that,  in  general,  frames  hje 
been  lightened,  tho  adequate  stiffness  Js 
been  retained.  The  more  expensive  C9 
as  a  rule  have  wire  wheels,  but  the  genu  e 
disk  wheel,  as  distinct  from  the  wbl 
merely  covered  in  b^'  disks,  is  gaining  i 
popularity,  chiefly  among  the  manuf- 
turers  of  cars  of  medium  price.  As  rega  8 
suspension,  one  wouhl  almost  imagine  tit 
the  cantilever  spring  is  fairly  on  the  ■wf 
to  become  universal.  Springs  at  least  pi^ 
porting  to  be  of  this  type,  and  in  most  ca's 
genuinely  deserving  the  name,  are  to  le 
found  even  on  the  ch(>apest  and  smaUl 
ears.  A  really  thorougii  study  of  tho  m* 
terns  of  suspension  of  th(^  higher-class  cs 
at  Olympia  could  not  fail  to  be  exlrenn' 
instructive  to  the  teclinicnl  num.  and  wo  i 
certainly  reveal  very  general  iinprovenii  ■• 
There  is  no  very  evident  change  in  resp  t 
of  steering  gear. 

Kngin(>s  of  new  design  reveal  very  mn 
points  of  interest.  As  already  mention  , 
the  influence  of  aenx^ngine  experienct^ 
ai)i)arent  in  many,  o\w  inight  almost  sajiii 
the  majority,  cases,  including  the  Nap", 
tho  British  Ensign,  the  Enfield  AHday,  e 
Cosmos,  tho  F.  B.  ('.,  and  a  niullitudcif 
others.  Perhaps  the  nu)st  obvious  insta  e 
of  all  is  tho  PiUfield  Allday,  which  haft 
five-cylind(T,  air-cooled  engine  of  th(>  stic 
radial  typcn  The  inlet  valv(>s  ar(>  mound 
concentri<'ally  in  the  exhaust  valves,  wbh 
ani  of  very  large?  dianuUer.  Tlu)  engiO' 8 
so  mount(!d  in  the  car-frame  that,  by  d<l- 
ing  with  a  coui)lc  of  nuts,  it  may  be  c<  - 
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48  of  the  First  Fifty 

Pierce -Arrow  trucks  are  still  running  after  8 
years*  Many  of  these  owners  have  standardized 
with  Pierce  "Arrows  and  will  use  no  other  truck* 

We  believe  a  truck  must  be  inspected  regularly* 
It  keeps  the  truck  running  most  of  the  time,  re- 
duces repair  bills*  Our  inspectors  save  owners 
thousands  of  dollars  by  their  suggestions* 

'^r  '^  ^  has  served  the  Ames  Transfer 
IMO*  Z^D    Q^^   ^^^   York,    for    8    years. 

Tried  out  in  competition  with  mule  teams 
formerly  used,  its  record  was  so  good  these 
teams  were  all  displaced  by  Pierce* Arrows. 

They  standardize  now  with  36  Pierce- Arrows, 
each  bought  with  profits  earned  by  the  trucks. 

The  actual  mileage  covered  by  No.  25  is  in 
excess  of  150,000  miles.  The  original  worm 
still  serves  with  no  evident  diminution  of  power. 


lerce 


Delivers  more  work  in  a  given 


Ar 


tune. 


row 


Loses  less  time  on  the  job  and 
off  the  job. 

Costs  less  to  operate  and  less 


to  maintain* 


Lasts  longer,  depreciates  less 
and  commands  a  higher 
resale  price  at  all  times. 


THE  PIERCE-ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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You  will  find 

Esterbrook  Pens 

IN  EVERY  COUNTRY 
IN  THE  WORLD 

Esterbrook  Pens  are  popular  because  they  are  made 
exactly  right  to  do  the  work  required.  The  right 
shape— the  right  finish— the  right  pen  point  and  degree 
of  firmness  or  flexibility  to  suit  the  greatest 
number  of  people  and  writing  uses. 
"-^n^^^         Made  just  r/]g-/^ /for  over  60  years. 

Send  or  telephone  to  your  nearest  dealer, 
asking  for  samples.     15c  a  dozen,  assorted 
or  of  your  favorite  pen. 


'P. 


Made  in  America— 
Uied  'round  the  world 


THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  MFG.  CO. 
4-70  COOPER  STREET 
CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
Canadian  Aeents  :   Brown  Bros..  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


PX^ 


r'C. 


DfG  Ui  £4'   O'l 


THE  BBVERAGE 


'^^i^h 


l7/io  a/if- ijoar- round  soft  dtink, 
Rome  vvcis  not  tuilt  in 

Bevos  pot>ulai«ity  be- 
came  countrywide  in 
three  montlis  because 
of  five  years  |>re|>ar-« 
ation  in  perfecting  the 
bc^vera^. 

ScrvQ  It  cold 


VisifotS  aro  in^itod  (o  inypQCt  our  fifantT" 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH 

ST. LOUIS 


'^ 
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pletely  revolved  round  its  crankshaft ,, 
that  each  cylinder  can  be  brought  to  1 
top  in  turn,  and  thus  rendered  perfec,  1 
accessible.     Other  examples  of  air-coflj  ( 
engines    include  the  eight  -  horse  -  pojr  I 
Rover,  the  Palladium,  the  A.  B.  C,  ie  - 
Cosmos,  and  the  G.  N.     In  some  instar, 
the  engines  are  of  the  three-cylinder  ra\i  i 
type.     The  two-cylinder   horizontally  .-  1 
posed  type  and  the  ordinary  V-type  enfc 
are  both  also  represented.     It  really  Ic  s  ! 
as  if  air-cooling  were  now  to  be  givea 
thoroughly  good  test  without  being  haii- 
capped    from    the    start    by    such    atrig 
]>rejudice  as  has  operated  against  it  inje  t 
past.     Its  prospects  of  success  are  mh 
improved  by  the  adoption  of  superior  ]\r  , 
terials  rendering  satisfactory  operatioiit  '• 
high  temperatures  possil)le.  i 

Particular  reference  should  be  mad^o  ' 
the  almost  tmiversal  use  of  timgsten  &i 
for  val  ves.  This  has  rendered  valves  p  ^ 
tically  unbreakable  and  so  has  made  ]«• 
sible  the  use  of  overhead  valves  without  y 
kind  of  cage  to  prevent  broken  valve  hds 
from  falling  into  the  cylinders.  As  regiHs 
valve  dimensions,  there  is  in  some  ca&a 
tendency  to  decrease  diameter  and  incnw 
lift,  with  which  some  students  of  the  f>- 
ject  will  probably  be  oiit  of  sympath; 

The  emploj'ment  of  overhead  valves,  v 
quently  operated  thnnigh  overhead  vre 
gear,  is  one  of  the  means  adopted  to  i- 
crease  the  power  to  weight  ratio  of  eogi  5. 
The  development  follows  directly  f:n  > 
aeroengine  practise  and  the  introduc  n 
of  improved  materials.  ' 


Another  noteworthy  tendency,  says.e 
writer,  is  the  extended  use  of  aluminuniD 
engine  construction.  Thus  one  high-qi- 
ity  engine  is  formed  of  a  fine  alumiiijn 
casting  with  steel  cylinder  liners.  Heji- 
scribes  this  and  some  other  innovationi^ 

The  six-cylinders  have  a  single  deti^i- 
able  head  in  which  the  valves  and 
skew-gear-driven  overhead  camshaft 
mounted.  In  general,  the  tenden<\v  is 
ward  the  use  of  block  castings  for  cylindji, 
but  an  example  of  the  opposite  exlrems 
to  be  found  in  the  Straker-Squire,  the  |> 
cylinder  engine  of  which  is  formed  ofjX 
separate  castings.  In  a  good  many  ej|« 
cylinders  are  cast  in  pairs,  the  metjd 
being  particularly  convenient  when  |e 
manufacture  of  both  six-  and  four-cylinr 
models  is  1)eing  arranged.  Uj)  to  the  p'- 
ent  the  British  industry  has  not  shown  \  *' 
much  tendency  to  increase  the  numbeilf 
cylinders  beyond  six.  Exceptions  are  1 
be  found  in  the  Guy  and  the  Talbot-L- 
racq.  'J'he  Guy  engine  is  of  the  V-t^e 
with  c,\  linders  cast  in  pairs  and  with  |- 
lachahle  heads.  In  the  engin(>  of  tliel- 
bot-Darrac(i  ea(di  .set>  of  four  cylindersj* 
fornu'd  of  a  single  casting. 

The  use  of    a  vacuum-feed  system 
supplying  the  engine   with   its  fuel  is 
coming  almost  universal.     The  nuithod 
course,  consists  essentially  of  the  provis 
of  a  small  sui)plem(>ntary  tank  into  wli 
the  fuel  is  indticed   by   suction  and  fr 
wiiich  the  engine  is  supplied  by  gravi 
Th(>  (exceptions  to  this  gciuM-al  tendency 
to  be  found  in  tlie  two  extremes,  thatis 
say,  in  the  chc^aijost  and  the  most  expens 
cars.      In  the  foniwr  case  the  cause  is 
vions.      In  the  la(  ter  it  is  bascnl  on  the  an! 
ment  that  jircissure  feed  is  the  Ix^st  possi ' 
thing.  provid(>d  it  is  carried  out  i)racti08 
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gardless  of  expense,  and  so  rendered  truly 
ficient. 

In  most  cases  measures  have  been  taken 
)  enable  the  engine  to  work  more  effi- 
ently  with  inferior  fuel.  The  great  ma- 
irity  of  cars  have  long  water-jacketed  in- 
action-pipes for  preheating  the  charge. 
1  some]cases,"as,  for  instance,[the  Hillman, 
le  principle  of  an  integral  exhaust  and 
let  is  adopted. 

Turning  to  the  electrical  equipment,  we 
)  not  find  among  British  manufacturers 
ly  very  general  tendency  to  abandon  the 
agneto.  Among  the  exceptions,  in  which 
jpendenee  is  placed  solely  on  battery  and 
)il  ignition,  are  the  fifteen  horse-power 
I'olseley  and  the  Talbot-Darracq.  In  a 
\w  of  the  most  expensive  cars  two  totally 
I  parate  ignition  systems  are  provided,  but 
meral  complete  reliance  is  placed  upon  the 
i  agneto.  In  neai'ly  every  case  electric 
^hting  and  starting  equipment  is  included 
j  the  standard  chassis  and  not  regarded  as 
ji  extra.  This  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
lasons  for  increased  prices.  British  mak- 
s  of  such  equipment  do  not  favor  the  use 
I  a  single  machine  required  to  function 
)th  as  a  dynamo  and  as  a  motor.  They 
ive  from  the  first  preferred  to  employ  two 
iparate  machines,  each  designed  for  its 
jvn  particular  job.  In  American  cars  ex- 
inples  of  the  dynamotor  are  still  to  be 
j'und,  but  the  use  of  separate  machines  is 
I  owing  more  popular.  The  employment  of 
iiction  drives  between  the  starting  motor 
|id  the  engine  is  dropping  out  and  a  posi- 
ve  drive  through  gear  wheels  is  becoming 
liversal.  In  general  the  gears  are  brought 
j.to  mesh  either  by  centrifugal  force  or 
agnetic  attraction,  or  by  a  combination 
■  the  two.  In  the  former  method  the  gear 
jheel  on  the  armature  shaft  is  mounted  on 
I  worm  along  which  it  is  caused  to  move 
.ving  to  its  inertia,  when  the  shaft  begins 
I  rotate.  In  the  other  method  the  arma- 
ire  of  the  motor  is  held  away  from  the 
iutral  position  between  the  field  magnets 
V  a  spring,  but  when  the  field  magnets  are 
lergized  the  armature,  and  consequently 
le  gear  wheel  upon  its  shaft,  is  magneti- 
dly  drawn  into  the  central  position,  which 

retains  until  the  field  magnets  become 
■ert.  As  a  rule,  the  starting  motor  acts 
jpon  the  engine  fly-wheel,  but  in  one  or 
vo  instances,  including  the  Rolls-Royce, 
I  drives  through  the  medium  of  the  gear- 
;0x  and  clutch. 

I  With  regard  to  engine-cooling  systems, 
liere  are  no  very  noteworthy  developments. 
U  one  or  two  cases  abnormallj'  large  water 
lickets  are  provided,. but  one  had  rather 
,aticipated  some  interesting  innovations  in 
:^spect  of  means  of  regulating  the  opera- 
on  of  the  cooling  system,  so  as  to  make 

sufficiently  effective  in  very  hot  weather 
ithout  being  unnecessarily  effective  in 
ery  cold  weather.  Such  a  result  may  be 
imed  at  either  by  incorporating  something 
1  the  nature  of  a  thermostatic  valve  or 
y  more  ordinary  mechanical  means. 

Passing  to  the  transmission  system,  one 
otes  the  very  general  use  of  gear-boxes 
roviding  four  speeds  and  a  reverse,  and 
tie  extended  employment  of  ball-bearings 
>r  gear-shafts.  As  akeady  mentioned, 
sntral  gear  control  appears  to  be  gaining 
round  rapidly.  It  is  found  in  a  large 
umber  of  examples,  including  cars  of  all 
lasses.  Aft  of  the  gear-box,  perhaps  the 
lost  noteworthy  development  is  the  use 
1  some  instances  of  a  spiral  bevel  drive 
5  the  back  axle.     Among  examples  of  this 


Do  you  show  your  individuality 
when  buying  Huyler's? 

When  you  buy  Huyler's  do  you  always 
get  the  same  kind,  or  are  you  making 
use  of  Huylers  "wide  variety?  There 
is  really  a  chance  to  show  your  individ' 
uality  in  buying  Huylers — for.  the 
selection  is  so  varied  that  there 
candy  for  every  occasion. 


IS  a 


$1.25  per 
pound 


$1.50  per 
lW     pound 


67  Stores*^-  Ag.encies 
almost  everywhere 

In  Canada-many  agencies :  factor!)  and  store  in  Toronto 
Prices  Higfher  in  Paciiic  CcastStates 
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Try  Outlook  20  Days 

Put  an  Outlook  Windshield  Cleaner  on 
your  car — try  it  20  days!  Drive  in  the  snow, 
sleet,  rain  or  mist.  Drive  anywhere  any  time 
in  safety — for  the  Outlook  will  give  you  clear 
vision  no  tnalter  how  bad  the  weather! 

IVlOney-DaCK  you    can    get    along 

C\fC^Y  without   it   return  it 

^-'*  *  *''  and    get   your  money 

hack.     If  your  dealer  can  not  supply  you  fill 
and  mail  the  attached  coupon  TODAY. 


UTLOOK 

WINDSHIELD   CLEANER   $2.00 


Easy  to  Put  On 

The     Outlook 

"Regular"  clamps, 
over  the  top  of  the 
windshield.  Anyone 
can  put  it  on  in  ten 
minutes  and  a  screw- 
driver i--  the  only  tool 
required.  The  rubber 
roller  keeps  the  ten- 
sion even  and  the 
wiper  firmly  held 
against  the  glass. 
Special  models  for 
closed  cars  fasten 
through  the  glass  or 
through  the  wind- 
shield frame. 

DEALERS— 

Your  jobber  can 
supply  you.  All 
dealers  are  authorized 
to  give  the  above 
money-back  offer  and 
guarantee  of  satisfac- 
tion. 


Don't  wait  until  "tomorrow"  to  make  your 
car  safe!  Go  to  your  dealer  TODAY  or  fill  out  the 
coupon  NOW  and  put  an  Outlook  on  your  car !  Every 
day  you  drive  in  stormy  weather  without  an  Outlook  you  take 
desperate  chances — you  risk  your  own  life  and  the  lives  of  3'0(((- 
passengers — you  gamble  on  your  luck  not  to  maim  or  kill  others, 
destroy  property  or  wreck  your  own  and  other  cars.  Some  daj- 
if  you  persist — you'll  lose  ! 

Outlook  the  Cheapest  and  Best  Insurance  ! 

No  driver  is  so  careful  or  so  lucky  that  he  won't 
have  an  accident  sooner  or  later  ;'/  he  can't  see  where  he's  going  .' 
Clear  vision  is  the  only  insurance  that  insures.  Witli  an  Outlook  on 
your  car  you  can  drive  safely  365  days  a  year.  Snow,  sleet,  mist,  rain 
or  fog  won't  bother  you.  No  matter  how  it  storms  Outlook  will  keep 
your  windshield  clear. 

Is  Your  Life  Worth  $2  ? 

The  price  of  Outlook  is  $2  (in  Canada  $3)  at  your  garage,  acces- 
sory, hardware,  automobile  or  tire  dealer.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  it: 
send  coupon  with  cash  or  money  order  direct  to  us.  Don't  drive  ati- 
other  day  zvilhout  anOutloolil 


Outlook  Company, 

5581  Euclid  Ave..  Cleveland,  O. 

For  enclosed  $2  (in  Canada  S3)  send  one  Outlook  Windshield 
Cleaner  for.  .  .  .open  car.  .  ,  .  closed  car  on  the  understanding 
that  I  may  try  it  20  days  and  if  not  pleased  may  return  it  and 
get  my  money  back  promptly,  with  postage. 

Name 


Address  , 


-J 
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A  Vision  Realized 

'\7'EARS  ago,  when  impelled  by 
^  its  need  for  his  new  sugar  cane 
mill,  John  Hyatt  invented  his  roller 
bearing,  he  little  realized  the  limit- 
less possibilities  it  held  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind. 

But  the  success  with  which  it  met 
his  needs  and  its  immediate  adap- 
tion for  other  purposes  served  as 
prophetic  indication. 

It  was  then  that  the  founders  of  the 
Hyatt  organization  beheld  a  vision 
of  service  for  the  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearing  that  extended  to  almost 
every  phase  of   industrial  activity. 

They  saw  it  serving  in  line-shafts, 
machine  tools,  factory  trucks,  mine 
cars — everywhere  speeding  up  pro- 
duction—  everywhere  making 
machinery  more  durable,  more 
dependable. 

Their  vision  broadened  as  in  the 
cycle  of  progress  came  the  motor 
car,  the  motor  truck,  the  farm 
tractor  —  including  for  each  of 
these  in  turn  the  same  splendid 
service  that  marked  the  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearing  in  industry. 

'T^ODAY  their  vision  stands 
realized.  Hyatt  bearings  are 
standard  equipment  in  industrial 
plants,  mining  apparatus,  machin- 
ery of  all  descriptions  and  practi- 
cally every  make  of  motor  car, 
truck  and  tractor. 

As  the  founders  dreamed  so  has 
it  come  to  pass. 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Company 
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Hyatt  Roller  Bearings 

have  all  the  advantages  found  in 
other  types  of  radial  bearings,  and 
an  additional  feature  the  Hyatt  hol- 
low roller — designed  and  built  after 
many  experiments  to  determine 
the  most  efficient  type  of  roller. 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  carry  the 
load  automatically  keeping  them- 
selves in  line,  distributing  and 
cushioning  the  loads  and  shocks 
and  constantly  maintaining  proper 
lubrication  over  the  entire  bearing 
surface.  The  result  is  carefree  ser- 
vice and   permanent  satisfaction. 


Tractor  Diijision: 
CHICAGO 


Motor  Division: 
DETROIT 


Industrial  Di'visioat 
NEW  YORK 


AAA_I 


^k.  m  *  m  »        la 


»\      »        »        » 


Holler 
3eavinqs 
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jne  most  valuable  piano  in  Ifie  world 


% 


'pHE  coloring  of  a  Corot.the  model- 
ing of  a  Rodin,  the  style  of  a  Stevenson — 
all  these  are  properly  considered  superlatives 
of  artistic  achievement.  And  there  is  equal 
measure  of  accomplishment  implied  when 
we  say,  "the  tone  of  a  Steger." 

Write  for  the  Steger  Piano  and  Player 
Piano  Style  Brochure  and  convenient 
terms.     Steger  dealers  everywhere. 

STEGER     &    SONS 

Piano    Manufacturing   Company 
Founded  by  John  V.  Steger,  1879 

Steger  Building,        Chicago,  Illinois 
Factories  at  Steger,  Illinois 


# 


Army  Auction  Bargains 

;  Tents  $4.25  up  [  C.  W.    revolvers     $2.65   up 


Saiidles  4.65  up 
Uniforms  1.50  up 
Teamharness  26.85 


Army      Haversacks     .15    up 
Knapsacks  .75    up 

Army  GuR  slings  .30  up 
Spring. Rem.  cal.  30  single  shot  rifle  for  model 
1803  cartridges,  $7  77  Ball  cart.  $3.50  per  100 
'  1 6  acres  Army  Goods.  Large  illustrated  cyclo- 
pedia reference  catalog— 428  pages—  issue 
1920,  mailed  30  cents.  New  Circular  lO  cents 
FRANCIS   BANNERMAN  SONS.  501  Broadway,  Nev»  York 


OF  BRAINS 


-A^ADE  AT   KEY   WEST> 


Base  andFloor^ 
one  continuous  -» 
piece 


Put  On  Like  Plaster    Wears  Like  Iron  l 


It 


>  'I  cornpo^itKin  rnat.riul,  faNlly  Hppliftl    in  iilUHtic    foifit 
"1(1    itr  tiirw  woo«l,    iron,  rofirri-l*.  or  nthT  >«r,lMl   t'itUfii[;i 

fi'.n     Idirl  3  8  to  1-2  in.   Ihick-Oot-H  not  rrark.  pi-cI  or  p<.ni. 

{'...■M:  from  rounrlntlon. 
I(    [irpwntu   a   rootiniioun.  fine    irrnin«-r),    smooth,  non  nliij 

[j'Ty  Htirfafi..   practirallv  a    Rf:i<mtf!Nf  lili- -No   rra'-k.  rrcvicf 

or  joint  tor  Ihf.  arrumulation  of  icrcaHf.'.  rjirt  or  momhirf     Ih 

noim-l(.4it  an'l  tUn'n  not  ratiKu*'. 

The  Best  Floor 

for  Klfi*h*fn.  Pantry.  liath  Room,  Ijiunilry.  Por<-h  f'.Mriu'' 
R.-»laiirant.  Thciit4.r.  (loli-l.  Kactory,  Orilii.  Hi.llillnif,  H"  ' 
rna''  .^'iJition,  MoH(,iLal  all  plafcN  whrrrfi  a  bfaiitirol,  t>iili 
alantinl  arifl  root.,.a,iy  floor  In  ilonircfl. 

Your   r}n,irf  t,f    Ki'vent]    prH«-tiral    rolorx.     Kull  iiiff,rniritn-ii 
and  >,,-ii,.pl<.   KtKK  f,n  n-qiifHt 

IMPERIAL    FLOOR    COMPANY 

1126  Cutler  BuildinK,  Rochester,  New  York 

f),,   Ih'-    \l,irl.-4-t    in  ■■f,ir% 


MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


practise  are  the  Sizaire-Berwiek  and  the 
British  Ensign.  The  general  contention  is 
that  the  spiral  bevel  is  onl^-  reallj'  satisfac- 
tory- when  carried  out  more  or  less  regard- 
less of  expense,  and  consequently  it  is  rather 
surprizing  to  find  this  type  of  drive  adopted 
in  one  of  the  cheaper  quantity-produced 
American  cars. 

Among  light  cars  there  appears  to  be  a 
slight  tendency  to  depend  upon  friction 
di'ive. 


ENGLAND   RECOGNIZES  AMERICA'S 
LEAD   IN  AERIAL  MAIL 

T~\L"'^RING  the  railway-labor  diiflculties 
-*— ^  in  England  in  September  some  few 
letters  were  carried  hy  an  airplane  service 
organized  by  the  General  Post-office,  but 
England  thus  far,  on  the  admission  of 
Maj.  W.  T.  Blake,  in  The  Sunday  Times 
(London),  is  far  behind  the  L^nited  States 
in  the  development  of  an  airplane-mail 
service.  The  writer  continues,  pointing 
out  the  shortcomings  of  the  British  system 
and  comparing  it  to  the  developments 
over  here: 

The  service  was  a  rank  failure,  and  the 
reason  for  this  was  obvious.  Too  few 
posting-centers  were  provided — only  about 
three  for  the  whole  of  London — and  an 
absurdly  high  surcharge  of  two  shillings 
(normally  fifty  cents)  per  letter  was  im- 
posed. '  Several  writers  have  shown  that 
sixpence  (twelve  cents)  per  letter  would 
have  brought  in  huge  profits,  and  with  even 
partial  loads  twopence  per  letter  would  have 
covered  running  expenses  and  left  a  fair 
margin. 

In  America  they  do  things  differently, 
and  in  respect  of  the  aerial-mail  services 
have  certainly  given  a  lead  to  the  world. 
The  first  line  to  be  organized  was  that  from 
New  York  to  Washington,  ina  Philadel- 
phia. This  service  was  opened  on  August 
12,  191S,  and  has  been  in  operation  ever 
since.  Shortly  after  the  Washington  route 
commenced  another  service  to  Chicago 
was  inaugurated.  During  September,  the 
first  complete  month  of  the  air-mails, 
the  Washington  service  was  carri(>d  out  in 
each  direction  daily  without  a  single  break 
from  any  cause. 

Beginning  with  a  charge  of  about  half 
the  imposition  of  the  General  Post-office, 
the  service  soon  found  that  huge  jjrofits 
were  being  made,  and  the  surcharge  was 
reduced  to  five  cents  per  letter.  Later, 
as  the  services  became  more  i)opular,  the 
charg(!  was  still  further  reduced,  and  in  the 
spring  of  this  year  the  ordinary  i)Ostage- 
rate  of  two  cents  i)er  letter  was  l)rought 
into  opc^ration.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
saving  of  over  one  million  dollars  over  the 
ordinary  inelhod  of  transport,  and  on  the 
( 'liicago  trip  a  saving  in  time  of  sixteen 
hours  per  journey. 

But  America  does  not  ine;in  to  slop  at 
two  services,  .\fter  running  her  mails  for 
over  a  year  with  pronounced  success,  she 
contemplates  an  extension  of  the  new  means 
of  transi)ort  all  over  the  country. 

-Mr.  Otto  Praeger,  Second  Assistant 
l'osttnaster-G<'neral  to  the  I'.  S.  A.,  in 
the  course  of  a  statement  regarding  the 
futunvof  the  aerial-nuul  service,  .said: 

"Th<!  atrial  mail  is  a  new  (h^velopmciit, 
for  which  the  I'ostmaster-G<<n(>ral  is  rightly 
n;.sponsil)le.     There  is  a  great  deniiind  for 


extension  of  the  aerial  mail,  but  we  are 
limited  by  reason  of  small  appropriations. 
The  Post-office  Department  had  a  bare  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  start  with, 
and  obtained.about  eight  hundred  thousand 
dollars  more  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress. Through  cooperation  with  the 
Army  we  have  recently  obtained  one  hun- 
dred obsolete  De  Havilands,  which  in  their 
present  state  are  useless  either  for  military 
or  commercial  work.  These  airplanes  are 
being  remodeled  and  equipped  with  Liberty 
motors,  so  as  to  carry  four  hundred  pounds 
of  mail  each.  They  will  provide  tempo- 
rary equipment  for  such  air-mail  Hues  as 
must  be  established  this  fall.  Early 
this  winter  we  expect  to  have  in  the  air 
at  least  several  of  the  fourteen  big-cargo 
machines  now  under  construction.  With 
these  in  operation  the  Post-office  Depart- 
ment, through  its  aerial  mail,  will  save 
one  and  a  half  million  dollars  a  year 
over  the  present  cost  of  first-class-mail 
transportation." 


AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILES  APPROACH- 
ING THE  8,000,000  MARK 

"DY  the  turn  of  the  new  year  there  will 
-^  be  a  car  for  every  third  family  in  the 
United  States,  estimates  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  ba.sing  its  prediction  on  a  total 
population  of  105,000,000  and  counting 
five  persons  to  the  family.  By  December 
31,  the  official  register  of  both,  passenger- 
and  commercial  -  cars  will  be  7,602,000. 
The  number  of  motor-cars  now  in  use,  in 
spite  of  the  handicap  to  manufacturing  im- 
posed by  the  war,  is  now  more  than  double 
that  recorded  in  1916.  "The  enthusiasm 
for  motor  stocks  in  Wall  Street  is  no  greater 
than  the  interest  displayed  in  all  sections 
of  the  United  States  over  the  automobile 
and  its  future,"  says  the  financial  authority 
quoted  above.  "In  addition  to  the  many 
attractions  offered  by  the  machine  itself 
there  is  the  extra  stimulant  of  road-building, 
opening  up  new  possibilities  for  the  auto- 
mobile. Probably  one  billion  dollars  will 
be  expended  within  the  next  few  years  by 
the  various  States  on  good  Toads,  fore- 
shadowing increased  pleasure  riding  and 
short-haul  transportation  by  motors."  As 
for  the  present  situation: 

A  canvass  of  the  automobile  situation  in 
the  forty-eight  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  shows  that  there  will  be  7,602,000 
automobiles,  both  i)assenger  and  commer- 
cial, officially  listed  on  December  'M.  The 
1919  registry,  needless  to  say,  will  be  a  new 
high  record  and  compares  with  actual  tab- 
ulation of  0,225,192  cars  at  the  end  of  191S. 
This  increase  of  22  per  cent,  follows  ex- 
actly the  sam<!  progn^ss  during  the  1918 
year  despite  the  purported  shortage  of  cars. 

By  the  turn  of  the  new  year  there  will  be 
a  car  for  every  fourteen  jx-rsons  in  the 
Llnited  States  based  on  the  estimated  pop- 
ulation of  1()5,25;},4()()  a  year  ago.  In  the 
New  Kngland  Stales  with  a  car  for  fifteen 
l)ersons  and  in  the  eastern  region  with  one 
for  every  s(>venteen  \hv  showing  is  near  to 
the  averages  rate.  However,  the  distribu- 
tion throughout  the  country  is  not  so  u»i- 
form,  with  th(f  ratio  one  for  every  twenty- 
two  in  the  South,  ten  in  lh(>  Mi(l-We»4, 
n'nw  in  the  Far  West,  and  one  for  every 
eight    jxTsons  along  the  I'acific  slope. 
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Only  10  Keys 
to  Operate 


Let  These  Ten  Keys 
Do  Your  Figure  Work 

THE  figuring  of  the  whole  world  is  done  with  just 
10.  There  are  but  10  numerals.  10  i«  plenty! 

And  so  Sundstrand  does  every  variety  of  figuring  with  but 
10  keys.  It  needs  no  more!  Consider  what  this  10-key 
design  means  to  you.  The  compact,  logical  arrangement 
of  the  keyboard  promotes  faster,  easier  figuring.  You 
operate  just  as  you  would  write,  one  hand  doing  it  all  by 
the  rapid  touch  system.  It's  the  natural  way  of  figuring. 
Always  accurate  and  dependable.  Prints  in  plain  sight. 
Small  and  compact,  it  can  be  easily  carried  to  its  work. 

Ask  the  Sundstrand  man  to  point  outthe  exclusive  features — 
how  to  multiply  heyondxhe  number  of  columnsin  the  machine. 
Have  him  show  you  all  the  savings  the  Sundstrand  will  make 
for  you.  Also  you  should  see  the  booklet.  It's  decidedly 
worthwhile.  A  note  on  your  letterhead  brings  it  immediately, 

Sundstrand  Adding  Machine  Co. 

Factory  and  General  Offices,  2500  Eleventh  Street 

Rockford,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 
Sales  Offices  and  Service  Stations  in  principal  cities 


cm 
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Simplify  Your  Shaving 

A  New  Way  to  Soften 
the  Beard 

Slow,  bothersome  processes  are  done  away  with  by  Shavaid.  It  softens 
the  beard  instantly.  It  soothes  and  protects  the  skin.  It  does  away 
with  hot  towels  and  rubbing  in.  After-shaving  lotions  are  unnec- 
essary.    A  great  scientific  laboratory  offers  you  a  Free  Trial  Tube. 


THE  actual  process  of  shav- 
ing is  simple.  It  is  the  prep- 
aration that  takes  the  tiine, 
that  makes  it  an  irksome  task  for 
many  men. 

Shavaid  frees  you  from  this 
bothersome  rubbing  in.  It  softens 
the  beard  instantly.  Instead  of 
making  the  skin  more  tender,  as 
hot  water  and  rub- 
bing do,  it  soothes, 
heals,  protects. 


S  h  a V  aid 


Harsh 

Methods 

Unnecessary 

Hot  water  appli- 
cations before  shav- 
ing  should  be 
avoided,  as  skin 
specialists  agree. 
Hot  water  brings 
the  blood  to  the  sur- 
face  at   the    wrong 

time.  It  causes  that      

dry,  drawn  feeling. 

It  brings  wrinkles  too  soon. 

By  using  Shavaid,  you  can  do 
away  with  hot  water  applications 
and  after-lotions.  Shavaid  keeps 
the  skin  firm  and  smooth  —  the 
pores  remain  normal.  You  can 
shave  closer,  without  the  usual 
abrasions  and  frequent  use  of  the 
caustic  stick. 


The  Simpler  Way 

Just  apply  «i  small  (juan- 
tity  of  Shavaid  to  the  dry 
beard.  Then  apply  your 
favorite  lather. 


Softens  the  beard  instantly 

— apply  to  dry  face  before 
the    lather. 

Saves  time  and  trouble 

— no    hot    water,    no   "rub- 
bing in"  of  the  lather. 

Protects  the  face 

— skin  remains  firm  and 
smooth. 

Removes  the  razor  "pull" 

— harsh  ways  age  the  skin 
prematurcl}'. 

Replaces  after-lotions 

— .Shavaid    is    a    cooling, 
soothing    balm. 


But  there  is  no  need  to  rub  the 
lather  in.  Shavaid  works  better 
if  the  lather  is  merely  spread  on. 
Then  shave  with  comfort,  new 
ease.  Note  how  Shavaid  has 
softened  the  beard  quickly.  Note 
the  time  you  save. 

The  razor  does  not  "pull."  It 
"takes  hold,"  because  the  hairs 
have  been  properly 
prepared.  The  face 
feels  velvety  and 
soft.  The  coating  of 
Shavaid  not  only 
softens  the  beard, 
but  acts  as  a  com- 
plete and  scientific 
balm  for  the  skin. 

Even  if  you  shave 
close,  there  is  no 
smarting,  no 
"drawn"  feeling. 
Shavaid  is  in  itself 
a  cooling,  soothing, 
healing  emollient. 


Try  the 

Ne\¥  Way 

Until  you  try  Shavaid  for  your- 
self, you  cannot  be  convinced. 
That  is  why  we  offer  you  a  Trial 
Tube,  at  our  expense.  Just  fill  in 
the  coupon  and  mail  it.  When 
your  Free  Trial  Tube  comes, 
abandon  old  ways  and  try  the 
new  way.  You  will  be  convinced. 
After  you  have  used  up  the 
Free  Trial  Tube,  you  can  get 
Shavaid  from  your  drug- 
gist at  50  cents  a  tube. 
Or,  if  he  cannot  supply 
you,  we  \\\\\  l)e  pleased  to 
fill  your  order  direct. 


Shavaid 

At  Druggists  —  50c  a  Tube 

nAIJF.R  &  BLACK,  Chicajio,  New  York,  Toronto 

Mtikcrs  of  Sterile  SitrixU  <il  Drvssiti^s  and  Allied  Products 


^ 


Free  Trial  TubeJ 


BAUER  &   BLACK,  ChicaKo.  111. 
Mail  free  trial  tube  of  .Sliavaid  to 


n 


I 


Name    

.Street   Address 

City Slate I 


MOTORING   AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


The  " density"  is  j^reatest  in  those  States 
where  climate  eonditions  are  mild  and  even 
all  the  year  round  and  in  the  farming 
regions.  Iowa  still  leads  with  a  ear  for 
every  6.2  persons,  Nebraska  has  a  rating 
of  6.5,  California,  0.6;  South  Dakota,  7; 
Kansas,  7.1;  Montana,  <S.l ;  Minnesota,  9, 
and  so  on.  Ineidcntally,  California's  fig- 
ures represent  only  actual  individual  fee 
registrations,  and  if  all  replacements  and 
manufacturers'  and  dealers'  cars  were  in- 
cluded the  total  registration  would  be  well 
over  five  hundred  thousand. 

New  York  again  leads  in  point  of  total 
registration  with  .");i.5,000  machines,  j'et  the 
per  capita  number  is  only  twenty,  or  three 
lower  than  that  of  Massachusetts.  Ohio, 
tiie  bell-wether  of  the  West,  is  a  close  rival 
with  510,000  cars,  or  one  for  every  10.3  per- 
sons, Pennsylvania,  with  475,000,  or  one  for 
everv  18.5  persons,  is  next,  and  Illinois  has 
470,000. 

Incidentally,  Illinois  expects  to  run  its 
motor  registration  up  to  600,000  during 
the  1920  year,  and  since  fees  have  been  in- 
creased .50  per  cent,  for  that  period,  .S5,000,- 
000  increased  income  is  expected  from  this 
source.  The  State  has  voted  i?60,(XX),000 
for  5,800  miles  of  hard-surface  roads,  1,000 
miles  to  be  ready  early  next  summer. 

The  prosperous  sunny  South  has  only 
one  car  per  twenty-two  persons,  yet  its 
absorption  of  automobiles  in  recent  years 
outstrips  that  for  any  other  section.  For 
instance,  Missouri  is  going  tb  have  a  regis- 
tration of  245,000  automobiles  on  January 
31,  or  five  times  the  total  of  five  years  ago, 
while  Georgia's  registration  has  grown  from 
9,000  odd  to  130,000.  New  road  construc- 
tion in  States  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
line  has  quickened  buying  of  cars. 

Registration  of  motor-trucks  throughout 
the  country  will  total  from  7(X),000  to  800,- 
()(X).  Auto-truck  traffic  has  assumed  record 
proportions  and  threatens  to  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  earnings  of  the  na- 
tion's steam-roads.  Incidentally,  the  out- 
turn of  motor-trucks  this  year  is  expected 
to  number  slightly  ])elow  300,000  despite 
the  small  production  of  the  first  three 
months.  Passenger-car  production  this 
year  is  expected  to  reach  1,700,000. 

This  productive  rate  is  far  below  current 
requirements.  In  almost  every  town  and 
city  dealers  are  way  behind  in  their  orders. 
And  the  demand  is  on  th(>  increase.  That 
the  absorptive  pow(>r  is  still  away  ahead  of 
production  is  indi(uited  by  fact  that  if  the 
nation,  as  a  whole,  had  Iowa's  automobile 
"density"  there  would  be  17.5(K),(KK)  cars 
on  the  road  to-day, or  nearly  10,(KX),(K)0  cars 
more  than  the  1919  registration. 

A  leading  automobile  authority  says: 
"1  don't  think  anybody  can  predict  tiie 
saturatioii-poiiU  in  liie  motor-car  business 
be<'ause  there  can  ne\  (>r  be  such  a  thing. 
We  may  nadi.tlie  over-production  point, 
but  tlK're  will  always  bo  a  demand  for  cars 
conipanibli  -.xith  the  numb(T  of  cars  in  use. 
For  examj/l.  witii  (i  ()()(), ()(K)  cars  in  u.^se, 
th(>ro  is  u  renewiil  demand  of  1,(MH),IK)() 
cars  a  year,  but  if  later  w(>  hav(>  I2,()(K),00() 
cars  in  use,  which  s«'ems  liiglily  probable, 
there  will  !)(>  a  nornuil  demand  lor  2,(KK),(KK) 
cars  a  year,  aside  from  any  new  business." 

A  geographical  arrangein«'nt  of  automo- 
l)ile  registrations  for  the  entire  country,  and 
IJM^  totals  for  each  State,  am  i)resented 
bilow.  'I'lie  figures  for  Decemb»T  'M,  1919, 
arw   ollicial    predictions.     Tho.se   for   other 
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Tears  represent  actual  registration  for  same 
ate  unless  otherwise  noted: 


Dec.  31 
1919 


Dec.  31 

1917 


rew  England 482,000  356,193 

astern      1,379,000  966,530 

„uthem 1,479,000  840,674 

lid-West 2,427,000  1,714,345 

,'estern 998,000  660,563 

icific   837,000  531,543 


Dec.31 
1916 
276,176 
713,262 
582,495 
1,223,476 
413,599 
379,626 


Total .... 

7,602,000  5,072,629 

JLAND   STATES 

3,588,663 

NEW    ENC 

1919 

1918 

1916 

1915 

lassachusetts    230,000 

193,497 

136,809 

102,633 

onnecticut . 

.      101,500 

91,262 

55,831 

37,028 

laine 

.       56,000 

41,491 

28,951 

21,289 

ihode  Island 

.      -38,000 

36,218 

21,406 

16,412 

r.H 

29,500 

24,917 

17,508 

12,501 

ermont. . . . 

.       27,000 

22,554 

15,671 

11,479 

j 

EASTERN   STATES 

'lew  York... 

.     535,000  (c)463,758 

317,866 

234,032 

'enn 

.     475,000 

397,289 

230,578 

160,744 

lew  Jersey. . 

.     190,000 

155,519 

104,341 

78,232 

laryland.  . . 

.     112,000 

74,666 

41,209 

28,583 

).C 

.       50,000 

40,000 

13,118 

.... 

)elaware 

.       17,000 

12,955 

6,150 

4,657 

SOUTHERN  STATES 

'exas 

.      335,000 

251,118 

172,687 

.lissouri 

(a)245,000 

192,700 

103,587 

72,314 

Jeorgia 

.     130,000 

99,984 

47,579 

25,670 

irginia 

.        95,000 

72,228 

35,426 

21,357 

Centucky.  . . 

95,000 

65,800 

31,500 

19,500 

}o.  Carolina. 

.      100,000 

75,654 

24,363 

16,305 

Tennessee. . . 

.       82,000 

65,000 

30,000 

22,000 

lo.  Carolina . 

.       75,000 

55,492 

20,500 

¥estVa.... 

.       50,000 

39,503 

25,083 

12,550 

'lorida 

.       60,000 

45,951 

14,220 

Uabama. .  . . 

60,000 

46,171 

21,639 

11,925 

x)uisiana .  . . 

50,000 

40,000 

20,014 

17,000 

tlississippi . . 

.        52,000 

43,442 

20,474 

Arkansas 

.        50,000 

41,458 

15,423 

8,021 

MIDDLE    WESTERN    STATES 

)hio 

.       510,000 

413,000 

255,428 

181,295 

llinois 

.     470,000 

389,761 

248,249 

180,852 

owa 

.     355,000 

338,110 

198,602 

152,122 

Vlichigan 

.     325,000 

262,125 

160,052 

114,485 

ndiana 

.     270,000 

227,160 

108,000 

96,900 

Vlinnesota. . . 

.     260,000 

204,458 

137,500 

92,000 

iVisconsin . . . 

.     237,000 

196,840 

115,645 

79,790 

WESTERN    STATES 

(6)250,000  (c)  193,540 

89,223 

59,486 

•"Jebraska.  .  . 

200,000 

173,379 

100,534 

59,140 

Jklahoma. . . 

150,000 

122,000 

55,089 

29,706 

Ilolorado. . . . 

110,000 

83,630 

44,135 

28,163 

50.  Dakota . . 

105,000 

86,157 

44,258 

28,725 

^'o.  Dakota . 

81,000 

72,534 

40,447 

24,910 

Montana 

60,000 

51,037 

24,440 

14,499 

SVyoming .  .  . 

22,000 

16,200 

7,125 

3,976 

■^ew  Mexico. 

20,000 

17,649 

8,228 

5,000 

PACIFIC   STATES 

California . . . 

470,000 

374,800 

232,440 

163,795 

Washington. 

170,000 

119,116 

70,032 

46,000 

Oregon 

81,000 

63,324 

33,917 

23,585 

daho 

43,000 

32,289 

12,999 

6,999 

Utah 

35,000 

27,204 

13,507 

7,994 

\rizona 

29,000 

23,905 

12,122 

7,318 

Nevada 

9,000 

8,155 

4,609 

2,000 

(a)  As  of  January  31.  1920.     (b)  As  of  June  30.  1920. 

c)  As  of  March  1.  1919 

HOW  TO    SAVE    ONE    HUNDRED  AND 
NINETEEN    MILLION  DOLLARS 
IN  TIRES    AND   GAS 

T  F  every  automobile  in  the  United  States 
•*■  travels  six  thousand  miles  a  year,  which 
is  a  conservative  estimate,  and  if  it  is  esti- 
mated that  one-fifth  of  this  mileage  is  eon- 
fined  to  the  proposed  Federal  system  of 
roads,  and  that  the  improvement  will  effect 
a  saving  of  only  one  and  one-half  cents  a 
mile  for  tire  and  gasoline  consumption,  or 
ninety  dollars  per  car  per  annum,  the  Fed- 
eral highways  would  mean  a  total  saving  of 
?!119,000,000  in  tire  and  gasoline  bills  alone. 
This  fact  is  one  of  the  arguments][used  by 
M.  O.  Eldridge,  Director  of  Roads,  A.  A.  A., 
in  arguing  that  the  road  question  has  be- 
come a  Federal  problem,  and  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  highway  system 
is  needed  to  prevent  nation-wide  economic 
waste.  A  bill  is  now  before  Congress  pro- 
viding for  the  maintenance,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government,  of  a  national  system  of 
roads,   under   the   direction   of  a   Federal 
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^or  Vou/Jamilv  Girch 

"The  Official  Rules  of  Card  Games" 

— a   250-page  Card  Playing  Encyclopedia 

CONTAINS  the  rules  for  over  300  different  games — written  in  such 
a  clear,  easy-to-understand  style  that  even  a  person  who  has  never 
played  cards  before  can  quickly  learn  to  play  any  game  by  simply 
reading  the  rules.  It  also  contains  many  suggestions  on  good  and  bad 
points  of  play  which  will  enable  confirmed  card  players  to  materially  im- 
prove their  skill  in  any  game.     Sent  postpaid  for  only  20  cents. 

— are  too  well  known  by  card  players  everywhere  to  need  any  extended 
description.  Thieir  air-cushion  finish,  which  prevents  gumming  and  stick- 
ing; their  large,  easily-read  indexes;  and  their  superior  quality,  which 
makes  them  unusually  durable  and  long-lasting — have  made  them  the 
world's  standard  for  all  general  play. 

"REVELATION"— The  New  Fortune  Telling  Cards 

There  is  no  end  to  the  fun  that  can  be  had  with  these  marvelous  fortune 
telling  cards.    Their  weirdly  accurate  prophecies  of  the  future  will  hold 
your  interest  as  nothing  else  has  ever  succeeded  in  doing.  One  color  back 
in  tuck  case,  50  cents  per  deck;  colored  back  design,  gold  edges,  in 
telescope  case,  70  cents. 

Be  sure  to  send  for  the  book,  "The  Official  Rules  of  Card 
Games"  TODAY.    250  pages — 300  games.     Only  20  cents. 


Dept. 
B-5 


The    U.    S.    Playing    Card    Company 

Dept.  B-5,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.S.A.  or  Windsor,  Canada 

Also  manufacturers  of  Congress  Playing  Cards,  the  art 
back,  gold  edge  deck  for  parlies,  prizes,  gifts,  etc. 


The  U.  S. 
Playing  Card  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 
or  Windsor,  Canada 

Please  send  postpaid  the  new  "Offi- 
cial Rules  of  Card  Games".  I  enclose  20c. 


Name 
Address 
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The  candies  in  the  Sampler  were  really  selected  by  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  have  enjoyed  Whitman's  since  1842.  We  packed  selections  from  ten  of 
our  best-liked  packages  in  the  Sampler — sweets  assorted  just  right  for  most 
people,  and  a  charming  introduction  to  ten  separate  Whitman's  products. 

Selected  stores  everywhere  (usually  the  best  Drug  Store)  are  agents  for  the 
sale  of  the  Sampler  and  the  other  Whitman  packages. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &.  SON.  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A." 


The  Six  Brown  Brothers 

of  Chin- Chin  and  Jack-o- 

Lantern  fame 

The  highest   paid   musical 

act  of  today 

Nearly  every  member  of  the  Six 
Brown  Brothers,  Tomniie  Brown's 
Clown  Band,  Tommie  Brown's 
Musical  Review  and  Tommie 
Brown's  Highlanders,  USE 
Buetcher  ins truments.  Atk  them. 

liuescher  Is  the  oldest  maker  of 
Saxophones  and  niakcsi  more  of 
iliCM-  instruments  than  the  combined 
liroducta  of  all  the  other  manufuc- 
turcra. 

Buescher  True-Tone  Saxophones 

Easy  to  Play — Easy  to  Pay 

A  Biicscher  True-Tone  Saxophone  o|>eiis  tlie  way  for  you  to  double  your 
income,  <ioiil)le  your  opportunities  and  double  your  popularity  and  pleasure. 
It  i«  easy  for  the  beginner  -yon  can  learn  \o  play  the  scale  in  one  hour's  prac- 
tice and  take  your  place  in  the  hand  within  90  day.s.  Practice  is  a  pleasure 
rather  tlian  an  effort.    A  clarinet  player  can  make  the  change  almost  at  once. 

Get  This   Free   Saxophone  Book 

It  fell*  you  what  each  Saxophone  is  best  adapted  for,  when  to  use  singly,  in 
quartettes,  sextettes,  octettes,  or  in  regular  band  or  full  Saxo|>hone  liand.  Tells 
hr>w  to  transpose  for  rello  parts  in  orchestra,  and  fauiiliari/.cs  yr)U  with  iiianv 
facts  you  would  like  to  know,  whether  you  are  a  l)egiMner,  amateur  or  profes- 
sional. It  iiliijtratcs  and  describes  the  virtues  of  each  model  of  tlie  Saxophone 
Family  from  Kb  and  Kb  Soprano  Saxophone  to  Contra  liass.  Ask  for  your  copy. 

Buescher-Grand  Cornets  and  Trombones 

Willi  .til  its  wori'lerliil  voliinio,  tli<-  liiiitsi  lii-r-'irand  ( 'or not  is  cxi  i-|itionally  easy  tf)  blow,  rcciitirinK  so 
little  exertion  to  start  the  tones,  or  to  keep  llxmi  sonndniK.  that  jumps  of  thirds,  fifths  or  <)(  la\es  ran  Ijc 

l.iki  n  williniit  the  ■liiflilr'l  !ili>|ii'iiii;  <>r  hrr.TliincorRp.icinif  bclwcei;  llic 
iiiiMn.    lis  "Siilil-Nrj-'I'DiM"  lirll  ii  ,111  exclusive  .ind  p.iteiilcd  fe.iturc. 

rilK  nilF..S(:MER-(;KANI>  TKOMIIONRinihlcfiyoii  to  do  hluKfr 
iliiiiun  tnuNli  .dly.  I'oNM'MMrn  an  iinrivullcd  ninootlincua  und  velvety 
•'.i>c  ill  till-  nllden  anil  |iiTfr<.'t  hulunrc. 

F__^   T»;«l ITnao   Pn.»x>_S>     ^''>"  ran  orilrr  .inv  niir«rlirr 
ree  irial — tasy  rayinents  in.inimmi  wiii,..,ii  pavmK 

iMi«-  I  i-rit  ill  :i(|  v:in>  I*.  .uhI  i  i  \  il  >  ii  <|.ivm  in  your  own  hoiiii*.  wit  lion t 
oljIiU'it I"!).  If  [i<-il<-(  ily  H,iii"hci|.  p.iy  for  ix  on  iMn\'  (taVMifiil't,  A<>k  ti*t 
to  f><-ii<|  yoii  fi:inM-M  of  tif-tn  ill  voiir  l(M  ;ili(v-  I lliint  riiC (mI  (^tttuloft 
of  Truc-'lonc  Hand  and  Orcnvaira   InatruntcnlB  frt'c. 


Rudy    Wiedoofi 

" '  'I'hr     SftTOfthtiur 

\Vit'f!«H'f I'rt  Trur- 
TT>iif  Siixophonr 
Htiirtrd  h  i  in  o  ri 
llir  rc)  id  Ic)  Mill  ■ 
( I'HM.  Mr  <*;in  n<iw* 
n  a  III  r  h  i  h  own 
piii  TH  for  rliutiuc- 
inrnln  he  ai'tcpl". 
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commission  of  five  members.  This  syster 
is  to  embrace  1  per  cent,  of  the  highway 
of  each  State,  and  is  to  include  two  road 
in  each  State,  one  north  and  south,  one  ea.- 
and  -west,  or  in  opposite  directions  to  eac 
other,  connected  with  national  highways  i 
other  States.  Such  a  coordinated  systen 
argues  Mr.  Eldridge,  would  save  the  coui; 
try  many  times  its  cost.  As  he  elaboratt 
the  situation  in  The  American  Motori 
(New  York) : 

Considered  from  every  angle,  the  roa 
question  in  the  United  States  is  fundamei, 
tally  a  question  important  and  intricat 
enough  to  engage  the  attention  and  acti\ 
support  of  the  Federal  Government.     Ho\ 
ever  important  it  was  fifty  years  ago  to  t 
the  Pacific  coast  to  the  rest  of  the  coimti 
by  the  completion  of  transcontinental  ra^ 
ways,  to  which  the  Government  gave  its  a 
tive  support  and  cooperation,  it  is  equal 
important  to-day  in  this  motorized  age 
bind    the    West    with    the    East   and   tl 
North  with  the  South  b\'  the  eonstructi( 
of  adequate  highways.     The  undertakii 
transcends    the    powers   and   resources 
States,  and  requires  the  initiative  leadf 
ship  and  financial  support  of  the  Feder 
Government. 

In   the   opinion   of   thousands  of  clea 
thinking  men  and  women  the  road  qut 
tion  will  not  be  correctly  solved  in  our  di 
and   generation   until   there    is   built  ar 
maintained  bj'  the  Federal  Government 
national  system  of  highways  supplements 
by  State  systems  built  and  maintained  l| 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  States  and  t'oun 
and  township  systems  built  and  maintain 
by  local  authority  all  properly  connect 
and  correlated 

In  most  of  the  Eastern  States,  1  per  cei 
[of  the  existing  roads]  will  be  sufficient 
provide  [the  proposed]  system,  but  in  sol 
of  the  Western  States  the  mileage  necessa! 
to  produce  the  two  roads  may  require  7 
8  per  cent,  of  the  existing  mileage  in  th( 
Stat(>s. 

It  is  estimated  that  on  this  basis  the  i 
tional  system  would  includo  upproximali 
thirty  thousaiul  miles  of  road,  or  about 
per  cent,  of  the  total  mileage  of  the  counii 

The  United  States  i.'r-  about  five  Sta 
wide  on  iiicridian  lines  and  seven  Sta 
wide  on  lines  of  latitude.  Th(>  Federal  s 
I  em  would,  therefore,  roughly,  include  t' 
tiaiiscoiitinental  routes  and  seven  roii 
extending  in  a  north-aiid-south  direct' 
witli  adequate  connections.  At  $40,(XX 
mile,  t  lie  i)ro|)osed  sj'stem  would  cost  abi 
.SI,L'(H),(MK).(KM). 

Tiie  system  of  national  highways  woil 
be  laid  out  with  duo  regard  to  centers 
agriciilt  iii-c  and  industrial  producMion,  woii 
serve  to  Ixiiclit  tlie  postal  str\  ice,  to  f8<' ' 
tati-  (•<mimerc(\  to  provide  for  the  gein'l 
(icrciisc.  and  to  aid  in  tlie  common  welfi' 
Asidi'  from   its  ecoiioinic   \abie  a  iiatio  > 
system  of  roads  would  achieve  at  1 1"'  "^^i 
time  a  superb  military  system  coniiei''| 
every    iiii])ortiuit.    fort    and    concentratji 
point, arsenal,  and  niunilion  center  throuj" 
out  the  I'liitfd  States. 

All  highways  embraced  in  the  Fod<|l 
system  would  be  built  with  an  eye  tofulj' 
tranic  needs.  All  roadbeds  would  lie  \lj 
graded  an<i  drained,  dangerous  raiir ' 
erossings  and  siiarj)  eiir\fs  eliniina' 
Strong  bridges  constructt'd  and  durable  : 
rai-«vs  with  ade(iual4^  widths  provided. 
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The  saving  which  would  be  effected  by 

he  building  of  a  Federal  system  of  roads 

yould  be  enormous.     It  was  estimated  by 

he  Bourne  Joint  Congressional  Committee 

n   1912    that   approximately    700,000,000 

ons  of  produce  were  carried  annually  over 

i,he  highways  of  the  United  States.     Based 

j)n  increased  production,  and  increased  ton- 

ige  carried  by  rail  since  that  date,  it  may 

;)e  conservatively  estimatedthat  the  present 

Highway  traffic  of  the  country  amounts  to 

fipproximately  a  billion  tons  annually. 

I    Assuming  that  the  Federal  system  wiU 

\  nclude  thirty  thousand  miles  and  that  the 

|-oads    when  completed  will  serve  a  zone 

!)nly  ten  miles  in  width  on  either  side,  then 

t  follows  that  the  system  will  develop  and 

.ierve  an  area  of  over  600,000  square  miles, 

;)r  one-fifth  of  the  total  area  of  the  United 

States,  and  that  one-fifth  of  the  total  ton- 

I  lage  carried  by  the  highways  of  the  United 

I  States  would  be  hauled  over  the  Federal 

system. 

'  In  1915  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
;(*ublic  Roads  as  the  result  of  an  economic 
survey  of  highway  improvements  in  eight 
selected  counties  in  widely  separated  parts 
)f  the  country  showed  that  the  saving  in 
aauling  costs  for  the  selected  systems  in 
those  counties  amounted  to  about  seven- 
teen cents  per  ton-mile.  Assuming  that 
,300,000  tons,  one-fifth  of  the  total  tonnage 
of  the' country,  will  be  carried  on  the  Fed- 
liral  system  a  distance  of  ten  miles  and  at  a 
saving  of  seventeen  cents  per  ton-mile,  or 
SI. 70  per  ton,  the  total  saving  would  amount 
to  $340,000,000  per  annum 

There  are  at  present  about  6,500,000  au- 
tomobiles in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of 
:'ommercial  cars.  This  investment  at  $1,- 
300  per  vehicle  may  be  valued  at  $6,500,- 
300,000.  Within  five  years  this  figure  will 
probably  be  more  than  doubled.  Further- 
more with  roads  in  their  present  condition 
most  of  these  vehicles  will  be  ready  for  the 
scrap  pile  in  five  years,  the  depreciation 
therefore  amounting  to  probably  a  billion 
dollars  or  .more  per  annum.  Our  annual 
tire  bill  amounts  to  over  a  billion  dollars  a 
year,  and  while  it  is  not  known  definitely 
liow  much  longer  tire's  will  last  on  good 
roads  than  on  poor  ones,  the  saving  in  tires 
alone  would  amount  to  millions  of  dollars 
annually. 

A  well-built  and  well-maintained  system 
of  Federal  highways  will  draw  traffic  to  it 
I'rom  a  distance  of  at  least  ten  miles  on  each 
side,  thereby  reducing  transportation  costs 
and  increasing  land  values. 

While  it  is  realized  that  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  land  must  not  be  added  to  the 
saving  in  hauling  costs,  but  is  rather  the 
effect  produced  by  those  causes,  it  is  per- 
haps the  best  index  which  can  be  obtained 
as  to  the  economic  value  of  highways. 
Economic  surveys  conducted  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  show  that 
road  improvements  invariably  result  in 
the  enhancement  of  values  to  adjacent 
lands. 

This  is  due  principally  to  increased  pro- 
duction as  the  farms  are  brought  relatively 
nearer  to  their  market  centers  and  to  the 
convenience  and  access  to  schools,  churches, 
places  of  amusement,  etc.  These  increases 
vary  between  wide  limits,  but  based  on  the 
results  of  these  studies  it  can  be  estimated 
that  the  increased  value  of  the  land  within 
the  twenty-mile  zone  embracing  the  pro- 
posed Federal  system  would  amount  to  at 
least  ten  dollars  per  acre,  or  a  total  of 
$3,800,000,000. 


m^ocmptuMl  emasterpiece 


The  CoUeoni  Monument  at-  Newark,  a  replica  of  the 
famous  masterpiece  at  Venice,  is  one  of  the  most  impos- 
ing structures  in  America. 

The  massive  base   upon   which   the   figure   stands  is 

made  entirely  of 

GEORGIA  MARBLE 

Its  adaptability  to  design,  its 
massive  strength  and  eternal 
beauty  make  GEORGIA 
MARBLE  the  choice  of  cele- 
brated sculptors. 

GEORGIA  MARBLE  is  un- 
surpassed as  amonumentalstone. 


THE  GEORGIA  MARBLE 
COMPANY 

Tate,  Ga. 


k 
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\  Send  This  Coupon  \ 

J    and  10c  and  we  will  send  you  our  De  Luxe  Book  S 
■    of  Sterling  Homes.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beaut-  J 


International  Mill  &  Timber  Co.  Bay'^citV. 

Enclosed  find  lOe  for  your  1920  De  Luxe 
Sterling  System  Homes. 

Name „.....„_ 


1832 

Michigan 

Book  of 


iful  books  of  its  kind  ever  published.  Every  pros- 
pective home  builder  should  have  a  copy  for  the 
Valuable  building  information  it  contains. 

«n  ■  SB  ■  ■  •  a  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  I  ■  K«  ■  ■  •  t  ■  ■  •  ■  aa  aji  B  ■  ■  ■  I 


Addreai  . 
City _, 


.  State.. 


\ 
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THE  LIST  of  motor  cars  at  the  right 
is  not  merely  impressive  evidence  of 
Willard  leadership — but  of  a  three-fold 
Willard  responsibility — fully  realized  and 
fully  accepted. 

As  the  leader  of  a  great  industry, 
Willard  is  held  responsible,  and  rightly, 
for  storage  battery  improvement,  for 
storage  battery  service,  and  for  giving 
all  necessary  help  and  information  to  the 
great  car-owning  public. 

And  to  make  the  new  Willard  battery 
owner's  task  easier,  in  addition  to  our 
responsibility  for  the  quality  of  material 
and  workmanship,  we  offer  to  all  such  as 
properly  register  the  new  battery  at  a 
Willard  Service  Station,  a  90-day  in- 
surance  free   of   charge,    with    full    and 


complete  printed  information  on  every 
point  the  owner  needs  to  know. 

The  Nation-wide  Willard  Service  Or- 
ganization was  established  and  is  main- 
tained for  the  car  owner's  benefit,  to  assist 
him  in  getting  a  really  trained  service  by 
men  who  know  their  job. 

The  latest  of  many  Willard  contribu- 
tions to  battery  improvement  is  the 
Still  Better  Willard  with  Threaded  Rub- 
ber Insuxc^cion — an  invention  which  en- 
tirely does  away  with  what  was  previously 
an  almost  universal  battery  repair  ex- 
pense— re-insulation.  Our  one  objective 
is  the  car  owner's  complete  satisfaction, 
and  this  we  pledge  to  those  who  make 
or  sell  motor  cars  and  to  the  millions  of 
men  and  women  who  drive  them. 


WILLARD    STORAGE    BATTERY    COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

T.    A.    WILLARD.    President 


"""■""""""""■'"HI"""""" ii'n 
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Cars  on  Which  Willard  Batteries  are  Regular  Equipment : 


Passenger  Cars 

American  Motorbus 
American  Six 
Anderson 
Apperson 
Auburn 

Bacon  Motors 

Barley 

Bartholomew 

Beggs  Six 

Biddle 

Buick 

Canadian  Briscoe 
Case 

Chevrolet 
Climber 
Comet 

Commonwealth 
Crawford 
.  Cunningham 

Daniels 
Davis 
Dixie  Flyer 
Dodge  Bros. 
Dorris 

Economy 

Elcar 

Elgin 

F.  I.  A.  T. 

Ferris  6 
Franklin 


Gardner 
Geronimo 

Haynes 

Hebb 

HoUier-Eight 

Holmes 

Hupmobile 

Jordan 

Kankakee 
Kissel-Kar 

Lancia 
Lexington 
Liberty 
Louisiana 

McFarlan 
McLaughlin 

Madison 

Maibohm 

Marmon 

Mercer 

Meteor  (Phila.,  Pa.) 

Meteor  (Piqua,  O.) 

Metz 

Michigan  Hearse 

Midwest 

Mitchell 

Moline  Knight 

Monitor 

Moore 

Napoleon 

Nash 

Nelson 


Noma 
Norwalk 

Ogren 

Olds 

Owen-Magnetic 

Olympian 

Packard 

Paige 

Pan-American 

Patterson 

Peerless 

Phianna 

Piedmont 

Pierce- Arrow 

Premier 

Red  Wing 

Renault 

Reo 

Revere 

Riddle 

Rock  Falls 

S.  &S. 

Singer 

Standard 

Stanwood 

Stanley 

Steams 

Studebaker 

Stutz 

Velie 

Westcott 
Winton 


Commercial  Cars 

Acason 

Acme 

American  Commercial 

American-LaFrance 

Armleder 

Atterbury 

Bartholomew 

Belmont 

Bethlehem 

Brockway 

Buckeye 


Capitol 

Chevrolet 

Clydesdale 

Collier  Truck 

Commerce 

Corliss 

Cortland 

Cunningham 

Dart 

Day-Elder 

Denby 

Diamond  T 

Dodge  Bros. 

Dorris 

Dual  Truck  &  Tractor 

Elgin 

Federal 


Fulton 

F.  W.  D. 

G.  M.  C. 
Garford 
Grant-Denmo 

Hahn 

Hamilton 

Hawkeye 

Henney 

Higrade 

Huffman  Bros. 

Indiana 

Int'l  Harvester 

Kalamazoo 
Kissel-Kar 

Lane 

L>ocomobile 

Luveme 

Mack 

Madison 

Menominee 

Mercury 

Michigan  Hearse 

Minneapolis 

Mitchell 

Mutual 

Nash 

Noble 

Northway 


Old  Hickory 

Oneida 

Oshkosh 

Packard 
Panhard 
Parker 
Pierce -Arrow 
Premier 

Rainier  Truck 

Reo 

Republic 

Riddle 

Robinson 

Rock  Falls 

Rowe 

Sandow 

Sayers  8e  Scovil 

Seagrave 

Selden 

Service 

Signal 

Stewart 

Studebaker 

Tiffin 
Titan 
Transport 

Velie 
Vim 

Ward-LaFrance 

White 

Winther 


STORAGE 

BATTERY 


■  •  B  •  • 
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Will  1920  Be 
Like  1907? 

Will  present  conditions— very  like  those  of 
1906 -lead  to  a  break  and  slump  ia  1920 
similar  to  the  panic  of  1907? 

BABSON'S 

recent  speculative  Bulletins  analyze  these 
conditions  thoroughly.  They  give  you  the 
plain,  unbiased  facts  of  the  present  situa- 
tion and  compare  it  with  1906.  With  these 
facts  before  him,  every  investor  can  see 
what's  ahead  and  govern  himself  accord- 


ingly. 


Report  on  Request 


A  few  copies  of  recent  Balletine  and  full  details 
of  Bmbsori'a  Services  are  available  for  diBtribu- 
tion  to  iy^terested  inveatora.  A  reqaest  oo  your 
letterhead  will  brin^  them,  gratis. 

Merely  Ask  for  Bulletin  AD'24 

Babion's  Statistical  Organization.hc. 

Wellesley  Hills.  Mags. 

The  Larsest  Organization  of  Business  Advisors 
in  the  World. 


For  40  years  we  Lave  h<*en  payilig  our  customers 
the  liiffiiest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
inetliods.  First  niort^ai;e  loans  of,  $200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorougli 
personal  Investigation,  Please  ask  for  Lcian  List  No. 
'7     fr\  fic:ttcs  uf  $J.'>ai)d  up  also  for  savin^investnrs. 


/^iPERKINS&CO.  Lawrence. Kar^s 


7 


FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS 
/^  On  High-Class  City  Property 

Semi-Annual  Interest 

We  are  located  In  the  heart  of  Central  Texas  where 
Eastern  Life  Insurance,  Trust  Companies,  and  Savings 
Banks  are  lending  millions  every  year. 

Texas'  oil,  iron  ore,  sulphur,  and  her  great  agricultural 
resources,  make  it  one  of  the  fastest  growing  states  in 
America. 

Our  record  of  twenty-two  years,  without  loss  to  any 
investor,  speaks  for  itself. 

We  also  sell  loans  on  the  installment  plan,  allowing 
6%  interest  on  deposits.  Investigate  our  plan.  Loans 
always  on  hand  $100.00  to  JIO.000.00. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature  and  list  of  offerings. 

R.  O.  GULP  &  COMPANY 

A/or/ifti^e   l.'jcins   an  J     Jnvcjtrnents 
Temple,  Texas 


PATENTS. 


Writ'-  for  I'ri  <•  Guide  Book  and 
E  V  I  IJ  E  .\  C  E  OF  CON(  KI'. 
'lU)'-'.  liL.A.XK.  S'-nd  mi-Kl<-l  or  ;:kcl<;li  of  invention 
for  our  fn.e  opinion  of  its  p;iliiit;ibli-  niiliin-. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,759  Ninth.Washington,  D.  C. 


r 


High  Salaried  Men 

Vv^c  want  the  investment 
accounts  of  men  who  are 
receiving  good  salaries,  who 
can  lay  aside  regularly  sub- 
stantial amounts,  who  realize 
that  they,  as  much  as  others, 
must  save  money,  and  who 
will  appreciate  the  assistance 
of  our  Partial  Payment  Plan. 

Send  for  Booklet  B-9 
"Partial   l'aymcr\t   Plan" 

.Tohn  Muir  ^  To. 

^•^  .Sn.MAI.IMS    \u  ^^ 

Odd  Lots 

Gl    Broadv^ai?,  N.\C 

Memberi    New   York    Stock    Exchan(c 


HAVE    RAILROAD   PRESIDENTS   BEEN   PAID   TOO    MUCH: 


As  Congress  perfects  the  railway  legisla- 
tion whieh  must  be  enacted  before  the 
roads    go    back    to    private    operation    on 
Alarcli  1,  the  matter  of  the  salaries  to  be 
paid  to  executives  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
subject  of  debate.    On  Wall  Street,  judging 
by  the  interest  taken  in  the  matter  by  fi- 
nancial   journals,  everybodj'  is  wondering 
whether  the  former  salaries  of  the  high  offi- 
cials of   the  big  railroad   systems   will  be 
restored.     Under  government  control,  as  a 
writer  in  The  Financial  World  notes,  the 
salaries  paid  to  the  Director-General,  Re- 
gional  Directors,   and    Federal   Managers 
have  been  as  a  mle  much  lower  than  those 
formerly  received  by  the  men  in  their  rail- 
road positions  under  private  control.     For 
instance,   Mr.    Hines  receives   $25,000   as 
Director-General    as    against    $77,210     as 
Chairman  of   the  Atchison  Board  in  1917. 
Regional  Directors  are  receiving  from  $30,- 
000  to  $40,000  for  managing  groups  of  rail- 
roads, while  before  the  war  they  received 
from  $50,000  to  $70,000  as  heads  of  single 
roads.      The    Financial    World    presents    a 
list  of  railroad  executive  salaries  of  1917, 
which  has  been  copied  and  commented  on 
widely  in  the  financial  press.     Its  list,  it 
says,  can  be  verified  by  the  official  record 
in  possession  of  Congressman  Sims,  former 
head  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.     The  highest  paid 
permanent  executive  on  the  list  was  R.  S. 
Lovett,    Chairman    of    the    Union    Pacific 
Board,  who  in  1917,  the  last  year  of  private 
operation,    received    exactly    $104,104.16; 
but  Jacob  M.  Dickinson,  former  Secretary 
of  War,  was  paid  $120,732.90  as  receiver 
of    the    Rock    Island.     As    several   editors 
note,  200  out  of  20,000  general  and  divi- 
sional officers  received  salaries  of  $20,000 
or  more.     No  doubt,  we  read  in  a  bulletin 
issued  by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  "there  are  many  people  who  think 
that  these  salaries  represent  mere  favorit- 
ism and  that  no  man  can  have  so  much 
morf!  aliility  than  the  average  man  as  to 
make  him  fairly  worth  so  much  more  than 
the  average  rate  of  i)ay."     And  "it  may  be 
assumed  that  if  government  ownership  was 
made  i)('rmanent,  no  such  salaries  would  bo 
paid  l)y  tlu;  railroads."     But  this  bank  in- 
dorses such  high  pay  as  being  "based  ujwn 
a  record  wliicli  affords  proof  of  capacity," 
as  "insurance!  against  the  wast(\s  of  incom- 
petency," and  as  "thcs  com])etitive  market 
price  for  demonstrated  work  and  the  r(>ward 
for  a  successful  career."      TJic  Ixdihraij  Aijc, 
in  an  edit(jrial  whicli  has  received  consider- 
able attention  in  the  daily  press,  argues  at 
some  length  that   tliest^  e.xeciilives  were  not 
getting  a  cent  more  than  they  were  wortli. 
in  answcT  to  the  question,  why  there  wen 
so    many    salaries    betwtu'n    $2(),()(M)    iind 
$HM),(){K),  it  says: 

There  ;ire  two  ansvv«'rs:  First,  bidding 
.•miong  tlic  railway  comp.'inies  I  lienisehcs 
lor  the  best,  brains  in  the  business  has 
pliir-ed  ;i  preiiiiiiin  upon  those  br.'iins,  and 
this  preiniiiiM  is  represented  l>y  the  salaries 
paid  to  the  principal  ol1i<-ers.  Secondly, 
the  railways  have  had  to  bid  for  brains 
against  other  industries.  It  has  been  no 
uncoiiiiiioii  t  hing  for  men  f)r  abilitN-  to  lea\e 
the  railroad  liiisini'ss  in  order  to  secure  in 
other  lini'S  of  business  incomes  larger  than 
they  could  get  in  the  railroad  business,  if 
the  railroa<l  companies  did  not  {)ny  high 
salaries  lo  men  of  first-class  ability,  most  of 
I    tin-  men  of  first-class  .'iliilitv  in  the  industry 


would  be  attracted  away  to  positions  i 
other  fields. 

While  to  a  man  who  is  recei\ing  an  in 
come  of  perhaps  $1,000  or  $2,000  a  yea 
salaries  of  $20,000  to  $100,000  may  seer 
very  large,  the  fact  is  that  the  income 
wliich  railway  officers  have  enjoyed  in  pro 
portion  to  the  amount  of  energy  and  abilit; 
they  have  devoted  to  their  work  haAe  bee: 
much  smaller  than  the  incomes  made  b; 
men  of  corresponding  rank  in  other  lines  c 
industry.  While  it  is  very  unusual  for 
railway  officer  to  receive  a  salary  of  $75,00 
a  year,  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  men  i 
purely  industrial  and  commercial  businessc 
to  make  incomes  largely  exceeding  thi 
amount.  In  fact,  there  are  thousands  c 
men  running  small  businesses  in  the  cour 
try  in  which  they  own  substantial  amount 
of  stock,  who  are  recei^■ing  salaries  and  div 
dends  ranging  anywhere  from  $100,000  t 
$1,000,000  a  year.  We  know  of  the  cas 
of  a  railway  president  w^ho  a  very  few  yeai 
ago  refused  a  salary  of  $2.50,000  a  year  s 
head  of  a  large  manufacturing  concert 
We  know  of  two  cases  of  railwa.y  officers  c 
lower  rank  than  that  of  president  who  ver 
recently  became  the  heads  of  large  indui 
trial  concerns  under  arrangements  whic 
will  yield  them  larger  incomes  than  thj 
received  by  any  of  the  railway  officers  whos 
names  appeared  in  the  list  published  in  T) 
Congressional  Record.  It  is  the  misfortur 
of  a  man  of  ability  in  the  railroad  field  thr 
he  has  to  depend  for  his  income  almost  ei 
tirely  upon  his  salary,  because  in  the  rai 
way  field  the  opportunities  for  making  pro 
itable  investments  are  much  more  restricte 
than  in  almost  any  important  line  of  con 
merce  or  industry. 

In  reply  to  some  one  who  has  suggeste 
that  the  publication  of  this  list  would  ii 
crease  the  sentiment  for  government  owne: 
ship  among  railroad  employees  because 
would  mak(!  them  f(>el  so  sharply  the  con 
parative  meagerness  of  their  own  income 
The  Railway  Age  declares  that  most  < 
these  high-salaried  executives  rose  froi 
the  ranks.     As  we  read: 

The  number  of  individual  officers  recei' 
ing  $,")(),()()()  or  more  whose-names  apiieari 
in  this  list  is  twenty-nine.  The  lollowii 
list  gives  the  positions  in  which  and  tl 
ages  at  which  eighteen  of  these  twi>nty-nii 
nu>n  entered  railway  service. 

I{.  II.  Aishton,  axman,  eighteen  vearsol 

\V.  G.  Hesler,  trainmaster's  clerk,  sixtec 
years  old. 

II.  K.  Byrani,  call  boy,  sixttMMi  years  oli 

A.  .1.  Marling,  telegraph  operator,  sevei 
teen  vears  old. 

.1.  Al.  llannaford,  clerk  in  gt>neral  freigl 
office,  sixteen  years  old. 

WalUer  I).  I  lines,  attorney,  tweiit\-tlin 
years  old. 

iMarvin  lliighitt,  telegraph  operat<i 
nineteen  years  old. 

L.  K.  .lohnson,  lireman,  twenty  years  ol 

10.  F.  Kearney,  telegraph  oju'rator,  .sevei 
teen  Ncars  old. 

.1.  krult.schnit  t,  eiigiiiiH-ring  depart  men 
twenty-four  years  old. 

\j.  F.  i.oree,  assistant  in  engineerii 
corps,  nineteen  years  old. 

K.  S.  Lo\(tt,  local  allorney,  tweiity-foi 
years  old. 

W.  T.  Noonan,  employee  in  accoiintii 
depart meiil,   fourteen  years  old. 

I'',(lmiind  I'eiinington,  warehou.'^einan  ar 
hrakem.'in,  twenty-one  years  old. 

Samuel  Kea,  engineering  corps,  sixtt't 
years  old. 

K.  I'.  i{i])ley,  contracting  freight  agon 
twent\-tliree  years  old. 

'I'.  \\.  Schumacher,  telegraph  oi)erato 
.seventeen  years  old. 
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The   Golden  Agt  of  tht  American  MerthanI  Marine  began  when  the  group  of  famous  Salem  owners  and 

merihantt  ( about  1185)  first  sent  their  ships  to  China,  India  and    St.  Petersburgh,  From  then  until  the 

declitu  of  the  clipper  ships    in  1860,  New  England  led  the  way  upon   the  sea. 

New   England   a^d  Foreign   Trade 


NEW  ENGLAND  comes  naturally  by 
her  maritime  prestige  and  .  mas- 
tery. Her  ports  on  the  Atlantic  are  very 
fortunately  situated.  As  compared 
with  others,  they  are  hundreds  of  miles 
nearer  Europe.  Their  harbors  could 
comfortably  shelter  the  world's  fleets, 
and  their  wharves  are  favored  by  direct 
rail  communication  to  all  inland  cen- 
tres. In  all  respects  they  are  the  natu- 
ral gateways  for  foreign  trade. 

In  Boston,  New  England  possesses 
a  port  of  entry  and  export  yielding  only 
to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  izi  rank. 
During  the  year  191 8  the  imports 
at  the  port  of  Boston  amounted  to 
^295,915,214,  and   the    exports  dur- 


ing   the    same    period    ^221,314,900. 

Directorates  of  industries  throughout 
the  country  desiring  to  benefit  by  the 
advantages  of  New  England  seaports 
will  find  the  Old  Colony  Truit 
Company  equipped  with  exceptional 
facilities  for  remitting  funds  by  cable, 
issuing  commercial  credits,  financing 
exports  and  imports,  furnishing  foreign 
credit  data,  and  locating  markets  for 
goods  throughout  the  world.  Send  for 
our  booklet — "Your  Financial  Require- 
ments and  How  We  Can  Meet  Them." 

Come  to  New  England  this  sum- 
mer— the  Tercentenary  pf  the  Pilgrims' 
Landing — and  make  this  Company's 
office  your  banking  headquarters. 


Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
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100%  Efficiency 

Many  a  business  firm  suffers  from 
the  digestive  disturbances  of  some 
of  its  officials  or  workers. 

100%  efficiency  and  indigestion 
are  incompatible.  Nervous  de- 
pression, diminished  optimism  and 
worry  pursue  the  dyspeptic. 

If  the  dyspeptic  will  eat  more 
regularly,  masticate  properly  and 
chew  a  stick  of  Beeman's  Pepsin 
Gum  for  ten  minutes  after  each 
meal,  he  will  soon  note  a  decided 
improvement  in  his  digestion,  and 
usually  a  valuable  gain  in  his  per- 
sonal efficiency. 


Am«riran  Chicle  Company 

New  York  Cleveland 

f'hicano  Kansas  City 

San  Francisco       Kocliestcr 
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W-  H.  Truesdale,  clerk,  eighteen  yea 
old. 

A.  H.  Smith,  William  Sproule,  and  P.  I 
Underwood  have  modestly  rendered  it  in 
practicable  for  lis  to  ascertain  offhand  hi 
old  they  were  when  they  entered  railw; 
service,  but  Mr.  Smith  entered  it  as  a  for 
man  of  bridges,  Mr.  Sproule  as  a  clerk,  ai 
Mr.  Underwood  as  a  clerk,  who  soon  gradi 
ated  into  a  brakeman. 

It  will  be  noted  that  a  large  majority  < 
these  high-salaried  men  entered  railwa 
service  when  they  were  mere  boys;  ar 
most  of  them  had  been  continuously  in  tl 
service  for  more  than  thirty  years  befoj 
they  became  heads  of  railroads  and  begii 
to  draw  really  large  salaries.  When  it 
considered  that  the  two  hundred  men  ii 
eluded  in  the  list  as  receiving  $20,000  v 
more  were  the  principal  officers  and  mai 
agers  of  properties  representing  an  inves 
ment  of  appro.ximately  .fl9,OO(),OOO,0( 
and  having  earnings  of  over  .M,000,000,0( 
a  year  and  operating  expenses  of  almo 
$3,000,000,000  a  year,  it  is  rather  difficu 
to  understand  how  anybody  having  an 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  woi 
they  had  to  do  and  the  responsibilities  the 
had  to  carry  can  say  that  they  were  pai 
too  much. 

Furthermore,  since  a  very  large  majorit 
of  them  rose  from  the  ranks,  it  would  set 
that  the  larger  were  the  salaries  paid  i 
them  the  greater  would  be  the  ineentivi 
afforded  to  the  ambitious  men  in  the  servi( 
to  strive,  by  increasing  their  efficiency,  i 
increase  their  chances  of  risingjto  the  highc 
positions. 

"Pay  a  man  $75,000  to  be  president  of 
railroad?  Robbery!"  The  Odd -Lot  E 
view  hears  some  one  saying.  But,  it  ask 
"Is  it  robbery?" 

Take  a  look  at  our  precious  dilettantv 
who  are  running  the  railroads  to-da. 
True,  their  salaries  are  slight,  but  the 
services  are  even  slighter.  According  1 
our  way  of  thinking  they  are  dear  at  an 
price. 

Give  us  back  our  railroad  presidents  ; 
$75,000  or  more  a  year.  We'll  be  thankfu 
They  at  least  know  how  to  run  a  railroad 

ITow  these  largp  railroad  salaries  are  fi: 
under  private  ownership  The  Fiytanci' 
World  does  not  know.  It' believes  that  H 
directors  pass  upon  and  fix  the  compeii 
tion,  while  "Wall  Street  banking  intere.-^ 
which  have  been  credited  with  exercisii 
the  control  of  many  roads,  doubtless  ha\ 
something  to  say."  Omitting  tlu>  nam 
and  salaries  of  some  of  the  oilicials 
smaller  roads.  The  Financial  World  preseii 
as  follows  tills  list  of  prewar  salaries  on  o 
princii)a.I  systems: 

Hoht.  R.  Lovctt.  Ch'man  Ex.  Com..  U.  Pacific Sini.lOi 

K.lwiinl  P.  Hiplpv,  Pr.-N..  A..  T.  *  S.  K T"  '" 

Jiudl)  M.  DickiMson,  H.-ccivcr,  C.,  It.  I.  &  P 1 

Wiilkcr  1).  lliiics,  Director,  Cli'iimn  A.,  T.  A  S.  F   .  . .  .-1 

Miirviii  llrwill,  Sr.,  Cli'iniin  Hil.  of  Dir.,  C.  &  N.W.  I»(l,4«" 
Julius  Knillsrlinilt,  Ciriimii  Kx.Com.  of  Hii.  of  Dir., 

Soutlicrii  I'milic  Syslom SS.SflO 

C.  M.  Drpow.  Cli'iimn  H.I.    N.  Y.  Contral ^T'.JdO 

John  S.  Hiiniiclls,  Prividciit,  I'lilliiimi  Co WI.MKI 

Loiii.M  \V,  Hill,  Clmirnmii.  (!r<at  Ncirllurii M),00(1 

('.  II.  Markhiiin,  I'rcs.,  Illinois  ('.■ntral    l>t),5M 

Hcnrv  M.Allislrr.  Jr.,  (".en.  ("oun.,  D.  *  U.  (i M.OOO 

K.  IViininKton,  I'rcs..  Minn..  .S|.  P.  A  S.  Stc.  M .  .  , .  .V-',72:i 

SiimucI  Hca,  I'rcs.,  I'cnn.  Synlrni V.'i.tlOfl 

Tlios.  M.  Sclniinak.T,  Prcs.,  Kl  Pn«o  A  Sw I'tM-W 

A.  II.  Sniilli,  I'rcsiilcnl,  N.  Y.  Central T\;tW| 

William  Sproule,  I'rcs.,  .Soulliern  I'acilic ii.'  (Kl'i 

K.  11.  Tlioinas.  ( •li'maii  of  Hoard,  l.cliinli  Yallcy ''l'.'*W' 

W.  II.  'lru.H.|alc.  I'rcs.,  I)..  I,.  A  W 7.VW 

V.  D.  Iii(ler»imil,  Prcsiilenl.  Krie  Hailroad 7., Will 

Hiclianl  II.  Aislilo.i.  I'rcs.,  C.  A  N.  W •'".'•M<[ 

I,.  M.  Uell,  Ccn.  Coun.,  C.,  H.  I.  A  Par W'.W' 

W.  (;.  Henlcr,  I'rcs.,  C.  It.  H.  of  N.  J    .'>".2 

( ;.•<..  !•'.  Hrownill,  \'.-P.  and  Ccn.  Solicitor,  Erie. . . .  ^l'.fl^^ 

II.  K.  Itvrani.  I'rcs.,  ('.,  M.  A  St.  Paul »h^ 

Ciirl<r,  l^dvanl  A  Mill.urn.  (icn.  C(.un.,  D.  4  R.  G  M.0» 

('liaillMMirnc  A  Shores,  Counsel,  1).  A  It.  (1 "•••** 

W.  W.  Atlerliurv,  V.-I'rcs.,  Penna.  Ity    ^''.WJ 

John  K.  Aueh,  V.'-l'rcH.uMcl  Traf.MaM.,l'hila.A  H.H.H.  i^M 

Haker,  Hot  Is.  Parker  A  C.arwood,  attorncyM.  S.  I'ac   .  :il'  ™" 
Wni   Newi'll  Haniuird.  spec.  ant.  toCM'ii.  Man.,PcmiB        •'"" 

W.  H.  Hiddle,  PrcH.,  SI.  L.  A  S.  K.  Ky ■"'■^■' 
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]G.  Bierd,  Pres.,  Chicago  &  Alton. . . .  ■. 

■ph  P.  Blair,  Gen.  Counsel,  South.  Pac 

i  L.  Bond,  Jr.,  Gen.  Coun.  and  Dir.,  B.'&  0 

s.  W.  Burn,  Gen.  Coun.,  North.  Pac 

'\i.  G.  Buckland,  V.-P.  and  Gen.  Coun.,  N.  Haven. 

Heyward  Meyers,  V.-Pres.,  Penna 

.  Turner,  Vice-Pres.,  Pennsylvania 

i.  Brown,  Ch'man,  B.  of  Dir.,  Pere  Marquette.. 

'  Batchelder,  Pres.,  B.  &  0.  Term.,  Chicago 

Sutler,  Coun.,  Fed.  Val.,  Mo.  Pac 

rj  Carstcnsen,  V.-Pres.,  N.  Y.  Central 

;  T.  Clark,  Pres.,  Chi.,  Minn.  &  Omaha 

1^  Daly.  V.-Pres.,  N.  Y.  Central 

',a  Richmond,  V.-Pres.,  Pullman  Co 

{.  Darlow,  Pres.,  Bu£f.  &  Susquehanna 

I.  Davis,  V.-Pres.,  in  Charge  Operations,  B.  &  0 

.  EarUng,  Pres.,  C,  M.  &  St.'P 

card  Elliott,  Direc.,  Pres.,  and  Ch'man,  N.  Haven 

3  EarUng,  V.-Pres.,  C,  M.  &  St.  P 

..  Edson,  Pres.,  Kan.  City  Southern 

).  Farrell,  Pres.,  Union  Pacific 

.  Fahnestock,  Treas.,  Penna 

1.1.  Felton,  Pres.,  Chicago  Gt.  Western 

'X.  Galloway,  Fed.  Mad.,  B.  &  0 

.  Gowan,  Gen.  Coun.,  Penna 

L.  Gowan,  Gen.  Coun.,  Penna 

lew  T.  Dice,  Pres.,  Phila.  &  R 

".  Gilman,  Pres.,  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle. . . 
1;.  Gorman,  Pres.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P 

ton  Hanson,  Coun.,  C,  M.  &  St.  P 

1.  Hanneford,  Pres.,  Northern  Pac 

J.  Harahan,  Pres.,  Seaboard  Air  Line 

F.  Herrin,  V.-P.  and  Chief  Coun.,  So.  Pac 

'iaTison,  Pres.  Southern  Railway 

les  H.  Hustis,  Pres.,  Boston  &  Maine 

'.V.  Hyser,  V.-Pres.  and  Gen.  Coun.,  C.  &  N.  W. . 

\V.  Inglis,  V.-Pres.  and  Man.,  Del.  &  Hudson . . . 
J.  Jackson,  Receiver,  Chic.  &  Eastern  Illinois. . . 

'.  James,  Vice-Pres.,  El  Paso  &  S.  W 

T.  Jeffery,  Ch'man,  B.  of  Dir.,  D.  &  R.  G 

[i.  Jefferv,  Gen.  Coun.,  Southern 

S.  Jenney,  V.-Pres.  and  G.  Coun.,  D.,  L.  &  W . . 

;i.  Johnson,  Pres.,  Missouri  Pacific 

lirV.  Jungen,  Man.,  Southern  Pacific 

I  F.  Kearney,  Pres.,  Wabash 

|5.  Keeley,  Vice-Pres.,  C,  M.  &  St.  P 

ii.  P.  Kenney,  Vice-Pres.,  Great  Northern 

n  B.  Kerr,  Pres.,  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western. 

oy  Kramer,  Vice-Pres.,  Pullman  Co 

i.I.  Kurn,  Pres.,  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton 

iT.  Lamb,  Pres.,  A.,  B.  &  A 

I;.  Lancaster,  Pres.  &  Rec,  Texas  &  Pacific 

[Lathrop,  Gen.  Sol.,  A.,  T.  &  S.  F 

Lawton,  Gen.  and  Div.  Coun.,  Central  of  Georgia 

|B.  Ledyard,  Ch'man  Bd.,  Michigan  Central 

M.  Levey,  Pres.,  Western  Pacific 

:D.  Le^•y,  1st  V.-P.,  G.  Man.,  St.  L.  &  S.  F 

jr.  Lincoln,  Ch'man  Bd.,  Pullman  Co 

'..  Lindley,  V.-Pres.,  Dir.  &  Gen.  Man.,  Gt.  Nor. . 

sch  &  Richards,  Solicitors,  Pennsylvania 

B.  Loomis,  President  Lehigh  Valley 

iJ.  Loomis,  Gen.  Solicitor,  Union  Pacific 

i'.  Loree,  Pres.,  Delaware  &  Hudson 

'?.  Loree,  Ch'man  of  Bd.,  Kan.  C.  S 

'  H.  Lyford,  Gen.  Coun.  to  Rec,  C.  &  E.  I 

i'T.  McCabe,  Vice-Pres.,  Pennsylvania 

,  S.  McChesney,JPres.,  Term.  R.  R.  Asm.,  St.  Louis 
I).  McCormack,  V.-Pres.  of  TraflSc,  Southern  Pac. 
0.  McDonald,  V.-Pres.  and  Cont.,  Southern  Pac. . 

.McDonald,  President,  Maine  Central 

A.  McGonagle,  Pres.,  Duluth,  M.  &  N 

McKeen,  Vice-Pres.,  Pennsylvania  Lines 

D.  Mahcr,  V.-Pres.  of  Operations,  N.  &  W 

L.  Martin,  V.-P.  and  T.  Man.,  M.,  St.  P.&  S.S.  M. 
\.  Middleton,  Vice-Pres.,  Lehigh  Valley 

..  -Minnis,  V.-Pres.  and  Gen.  Solicitor,  Wabash . . 

L .  Mudge,  Pres.,  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 

Heyward  Myers,  Vice-Pres.,  Pennsylvania 

lu  T.  Noonan,  Pres.,  Buffalo,  Roch.  &  Pittsburg. 

ien,  Boardman,  Harper  &  Fox,  Counsel,  Penna. . 

ight  W.  Pardee,  Secretary,  New  York  Central. . . 

S.  Patterson,  Gen.  Solicitor,  Pennsylvania 

\ .  Piatt,  V.-P.  and  Gen.  Man.,  Union  Pacific. . . 

*ard  J.  Pearson,  Pres.,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H 

1/.  Peck,  4th  Vice-Pres.,  Pennsylvania 

iph  Peters,  Pres.,  Long  Island  Raikoad 

S.  Pierce,  General  Counsel,  Wabash 

A.  Place,  Vice-Pres.,  New  York  Central  Lines.. . 

-ji  Randolph,  President,  Arizona  Eastern 

,  1-  Reed,  Pres.,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie 

".  Ridgway,  V.-Pres.,  C,  R.  I.  &  P 

M.  Rine,  Vice-Pres  and  Gen.  Man.,  D.  L.  &  W. . 

>;.  Robertson,  Vice-Pres.,  Missouri  Pacific 

fumas  Rodd,  Chief  Eug.,  Penna.  Lines  West 

L.  Robs  Pres.  and  Rec,  T.,  St.  L.  &  W 

Ruhlander,  Ch'man  Bd.,  St.  L.  &  S.  F 

Ruasea  Vice-Pres.,  Michigan  Central 

L.  Schaff,  Rec.  and  Pres.,  M.,  K.  &  T 

Nl.  Shoomaker,  Vice-Pres,  Pennsylvania 

R.  Scott,_Pres.,  M.  L.  &  T.  R.  R.  and  S.  S 

o.  Segar,  v  ice-Pres.  and  Controller,  Union  Pacific 

D.  Sewaii,  Vice-Pres.,  C,  M.  &  St.  P 

V .  beymour,  Coun.,  St.  Paul  Union  Depot 

R.  .Scott,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Man.,  S.  Pac. .     . 

M.  bhriver,  Vice-Pres.,  Baltimore  &  Ohio 

r.  bloan,  Vice-Pres.,  Northern  Pacific 

Iton,  H.  Smith,  President,  L.  &  N 

I'.  Spence,  Director  of  Traffic,  Southern  Pacific. . 

.M.  Spencer,  Gen.  Counsel,  C,  B.  &  Q 

Jrge  V\ .  Stevens,  President,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio. . 

n  n    ^'  Vice-President,  Erie  Raikoad 

a.  Storey,  Vice-Pres.,  A.,  T.  &  S.  F 

H.  btrong,  Gen.  Atty.,  Pennsylvania 

t.  blade,  1st  Vice-Pres.,  Northern  Pacific 

?fy  Tatnall,  Vice-President,  Pennsylvania 

„;  ~*,y''"''  Vice-Pres.,  Pennsylvania  Lines  West.. 

\V.  Thompson,  Vice-Pres.,  Baltimore  &  Ohio 

K.  lodd,  Pres.,  Bangor  &  Aroostook 

Irumbull,  Ch'man  Bd.,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 

u  tH"?"'  ^'''"°''  Vice-Pres.,  Penna.  Lines  West. . 

H.  Utley,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Man.,  B.  &  L.  E. . 

LJavies  Warfield,  Ch'man  Bd.,  Seaboard  Air  Line. 

waterbouse.  Foreign  Freight  Agt.,  Union  Pacific. 


36,346.00 
34,500.00 
25,290.00 
30,000.00 
22,699.00 
35,200.00 
40,620.00 
21,666.00 
22,015.00 
45,000.00 
35,000.00 
25,160.00 
35,000.00 
30,000.00 
35,300.00 
24,000.00 
75,319.00 
37,381.00 
20,000.00 
25,000.00 
30,030.00 
20,000.00 
40,259.00 
20,210.00 
.30,000.00 
30,000.00 
35,000.00 
30,000.00 
47,715.00 
25,000.00 
50,000.00 
40.857.00 
38,170.00 
50,500.00 
35,200.00 
36,260.00 
30,030.00 
27,000.00 
26,650.00 
20,166.00 
23,083.00 
31,383.00 
60,090.00 
21,500.00 
50,120.00 
20,000.00 
22,500.00 
20,230.00 
24,000.00 
20,000.00 
25,110.00 
20,470.00 
25,000.00 
21,000.00 
30,240.00 
25,420.00 
27,600.00 
25,300.00 
20,000.00 
20,500.00 
44,287.00 
20,000.00 
50,800.00 
30,825.00 
24,040.00 
30,000.00 
22,450.00 
30,200.00 
26,250.00 
35,735.00 
21,000.00 
25,020.00 
36,350.00 
20,160.00 
30,445.00 
20,883.00 
43,232.00 
25,000.00 
50,000.00 
26,500.00 
21,500.00 
.30,000.00 
20,000.00 
40,000.00 
30,030.00 
30,470.00 
24,000.00 
35,150.00 
26,465.00 
23,562.00 
25,390.00 
33,373.00 
25,869.00 
21,080.00 
25,090.00 
40,000.00 
20,095.00 
43,000.00 
25,000.00 
27,245.00 
37,016.00 
20,160.00 
27,000.00 
.23,766.00 
30,250.00 
35,120.00 
20,639.00 
36,525.00 
27,123.00 
31,873.00 
29,070.00 
32,950.00 
20,000.00 
35,120.00 
35,200.00 
31,235.00 
30,510.00 
30,395.00 
26,738.00 
40,620.00 
20,867.00 
50,000.00 
24,000.00 


\bur  Business 


^ 

Instant  Information 


ONE  clerk,  with  Kardex,  can  find  a  given 
number  of  record  cards  more  quickly,  more 
accurately,  and  more  cheaply  than  four  with 
cards-in-boxes.  You  don't  have  to  rely  on  the 
file-clerk — Kardex  is  so  simple  everyone  in  the 
ofiice  will  quickly  understand  it.  No  other 
system  gives  you  as  many  advantages. 

Every  card  in  Kardex  is  in  a  separate  holder 
with  its  index  item  in  plain  sight,  yet  protected 
by  transoloid  holder  from  dirt  and  dust  and  the 
effects  of  constant  handling.  Simple  color  signals 
give  any  desired  classification. 

Both  sides  of  every  card  can  be  used  without 
removing  cards  from  holders.  Yet  cards  and 
holders  can  be  removed,  singly  or  in  groups, 
easily,  quickly,  and  quietly. 

Kardex  steel  cabinets  or  rotary  stands  form  an 
orderly  system  for  any  number  of  cards  from 
fifty  to  a  million — yet  the  simplicity  of  the 
system  is  never  disturbed — the  availability  of 
every  individual  card  is  not  decreased  in  the 
slightest  degree.  Your  present  records  can  be 
easily  changed  over  to  Kardex  without  loss  of 
time  or  old  cards. 

Free  Kardex  Literature 

An  authority  on  cards-in-sight  business  systems. 
Explains  exclusive  features  of  Kardex.  Find  out 
how  you  can  secure  instant  information  at  one- 
fourth  clerk  cost. 

Kardex    Service    Means    Prompt    Deliveries 


American  Kardex   Company 

2001  Kardex  BuUding  TONA WANDA,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Offices  and  Representatives 
in  Principal  Cities 
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POWDER 

ANTISEPTIC 

fir  Pyorrhea  prevention 


Soft,  sensitive  gums 

thai  bleed  easily,  flash  a  warning.  They 
are  the  first  symptoms  of  pyorrhea  and 
consequent  loss  of  teeth. 

For  pyorrhea,  dentists  use  and  prescribe 
Pyorrhocide  Powder.  It  is  scientifically 
ompounded  for  that  specific  purpose,  it 
is  the  only  dentifrice  that  has  demon- 
strated its  efficiency  in  dental  clinics 
devoted  exclusively  to  pyorrhea  research. 

If  you  have  pyorrhrtic  symptoms  as  manifested 
usually  in  soft,  bleeding,  spongy,  receding  gums, 
use  Pyonhocide  Powder.  Its  twice  a  day  use 
make*  the  gums  firm  and  healthy  and  it  cleans  and 
polishes  the  teeth. 

Pyorrhocide 
Powder      is     eco- 
nomical    because    a 
dollar  package  con- 
t  a  ins    six 

months'sup- 

-<':^  aPl  "■-*-^        ply.       Sold 

by  leading 
druggist  s 
and  denial 
supply 
houses. 

Free  Sample 

Wrih  tor 
free  sample 
and  our 
booklet  on 
'Prevention 
and  Treat- 
ment of 
"Pyorrhea. 

Ttie  Dentinol 
&  Pyorrhocide 
Co.,  Inc. 
Sole  Dis- 
tributors 

1476  Broad- 
way, N.  Y. 


.-^^^ 


\  sof 


RBCtP 


^ 


l^f 


tHT' ►•:-:' „y 


^Scieyiiificalli) 

^Perfected  by 

Clinical  'J^search . 


WV  ah'iH  ri,nt\niif  to  nff^r  through  exhaust. 
»ritrrh,  and  by  unitmttrti  rliuirnt 
furttttwa,  f^niy  murh  a  fifntl/rtcr  <t« 
\M  proved  moat  *ffrrt\r»  ,n  j/ro- 
jnotiny  t//Olh,  (jutn  iiitil  wnniilh 
h*aith. 


mrirnliji€   re 


Moisten  Your  Air 

Y'jij  ran  prevent  rrJdn,  flifv  rn- 
larrh.  pr«'mTV<T  furnitiin-  w**»Mlwork 
urirl    plunti  untJ   cuL   coul  fjJllH  wiUi    a 

BUDDINGTON 
HOMlDlFieR 


US' tier!  to  yrMir  r>fIlat/iriB  MB(I  r«fff1»- 

\'  r*.      HfmXiitt-n  '■    'I'Mir '  1   '>f  Wklor 
t',  Il.ri    h.r  .1-  '        M..,.l. 

warn  miM\    I'  fa. 

/     If  fiUT  'tf*«l'  '  ,      >"»j, 

ore.  w.  DirarR  uro.  co. 

4II  M«nl)c«llaAv«  .  Chictf*.  111. 
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H.  R.  Williams,  Vice-Pres.,  C,  M.  dt  St.  P 31,117.00 

W.  .\.  Wimburn,  Pres.,  Central  Rv.  of  Georgia 21 .855.00 

B.  1..  Wincht-ll,  Dir.  Traffic.  I  uion  Pacific 3b,000.00 

J.  C;.  Woodworth,  2(1  Vicc-Prcs.,  Nor.  Pacific 22,500.00 

H.  H  Worcester,  V.-P.  and  G.  .\lan.,C.,  C,  C.  4  St.L  22,395.00 

J.  L.  YouQg,  Pres.  and  Director,  N.  dt  S 20,020.00 


STOCKS  WITH  NO  PAR  VALUE 

Wc  ha^e  grown  accustomed  to  issues  of 
stock  shares  worth  at  par  $100  each,  or 
some  other  fixt  sum.  But  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  notes  that  most  stock  issues  of  new- 
promotions  have  been  of  no  par  ^■alue. 
"The  fashion  set  in  as  the  result  of  discus- 
sions in  banking  and  legal  circles  which  all 
pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  mis- 
leading to  place  a  dollar-mark  as  represent- 
ing a  fi.xt  detinite  value  to  a  share  of  stock." 
The  change  to  no  par  stock  was  made  pos- 
sible bj'  changes  in  the  New  York  State 
laws  and  later  in  those  of  Penns3'lvania; 
"and  another  benefit  sought  has  been  a 
more  equitable  basis  of  taxation  than  that 
of  taxing  par  values  which  usually  were 
altogether  out  of  line  with  market  values." 
IMany  arguments  in  favor  of  the  change  to 
no-par  value  have  been  advanced.  "The 
par  or  face  value  of  a  stock  was  no  true 
index  of  the  worth  of  the  i)roperty  behind 
it."  Often  the  shares  sell  at  a  big  discount, 
and  "it  is  considered  better  that  no  nomi- 
nal value  be  placed  on  the  certificates  and 
that  rather  the  market  should  put  its 
appraisement  on  them."     We  read  further: 

Under  the  par-value  method  of  capitali- 
zation, the  real  worth  of  the  property  was 
not  know^n  to  the  purchaser  of  the  stock  of 
a  corporation  merely  by  the  nominal  figure 
placed  on  the  stock  certificate.  Methods 
of  organization  permitted  very  wide  lati- 
tude in  valuation  of  properties  acquired, 
and  so  laws  that  required  .SI 00  of  i)roperty, 
money  or  services  for  each  $100  par  vahie 
were  not  an  effective  safeguard. 

The  value  of  the  property  represented  by 
each  certificate  can  not  be  fixt  and  is  almost 
constantly  changing.  When  a  new  enter- 
prise is  launched,  there  must  be  opportu- 
nity for  i)rofit  beyond  interest  charges  and 
there  must  be  enough  s(>curities  issued  to 
raise  the  desired  amount  of  cash  capital. 
To  y)ut  it  differently,  a  concern  that  was 
being  floated  and  for  which  it  was  desired 
to  get,  say,  .$1,000,000  cash  capital  might 
have  to  issue  considerably  more  than  that 
amount  in  securities  in  order  to  make  its 
flotation  possil)le.  Eventually  the  securi- 
ties might  appreciate  greatly  in  the;  market 
and  perhai)s  sell  much  above  the  par  value. 

When  a  cori)oration  fm'nishes  a  state- 
ment of  assets  and  liabilities  and  of  earn- 
ings the  investor  can  figure  the  assets  and 
profits  a  share;  just  as  W(>11  on  no-])ar  slock 
as  on  a  stock  worth  par.  lie  is,  therefore, 
in  just  as  good  a  position  to  form  his  judg- 
ment as  to  the  real  worth  of  the  stock. 

The  New  York  statute  provides  that 
when  shares  of  common  stock  are  to  be 
issued  without  nominal  or  ])ar  \jilue  the 
certificate  of  incorporation,  among  other 
things,  shall  state  the  number  of  shares  thai 
may  In;  issued  by  the  cori)oration.  If  then- 
are  to  be  any  preferred  sliares,  llieir  general 
characteristics  and  the  value  per  share  of 
such  i)referre(l  slock  is  to  he  stated  and  t  hen  : 

"The  anioiint  of  capital  with  which  the 
corporation  shall  carry  on  l)usiness,  which 
anioiinl  shall  be  not  less  than  the  umoiint  of 
|ireferre(l  stock  (if  any)  authorized  to  b»^ 
issued  with  a  preferent^e  as  to  principiil, 
and  in  addition  thereto,  a  Kum  e(|iii\  .'ileiit 
lo  8."),  or  some  iiiiiltiple  of  S.^>  for  e\(r.\  share 
anthori/.ed  to  he  issued  other  than  sutdi 
preferred  slock;  but  in  no  e\cnt  shall  the 
amount  of  such  capital  be  less  than  .$.^>(K).  ' 

The  outstanding  common  shares,  tit  not 
le.ss  than  .$.")  a  share,  should  l»e  included  in 
tin- capital  sfor-k,  and  appear  on  the  l>;ilance- 
uheel  us  u  liubilily. 


Bring  Order  ouf  oP 


Disorder 


CLEKO  Clip  Binders 


MAKE  a  book-file  of  the  important  "live" 
correspondence  and  other  papers  which 
clutter  up  the  busy  man's  desk. 

"Cleko"  Clip  Binders  safeguard  your  valuable 
papers,  keep  them  in  compact,  orderly  arrange- 
ment on  your  desk.  They  eliminate  "desk 
confusion,"  systematize  your  desk  and  always 
keep  your  important  memoranda  easily 
accessible. 

"Cleko"  Clip  Binders  hold  more  sheets  than 
any  other  clip  binder  on  the  market.  Papers 
easily  removed  or  additional  ones  inserted. 

No.  311  Note  size       (6i9H)  25c  each  i 

No.  314  Letter  size  (8  4  I  11)  35c     " 
No.  317  Legal  size    (8'i  x  14)  40c     " 

Made  of  first  quality  Black  Press  Board,  and 
of  Heavy  Black  or  Terra  Cotta  Fibre. 

Your  stationer  has  them.      If  not,  write  us 


CUSHMAN  & 
DENISON 
MFG.  CO. 

242  W.  23d   St. 
New  York 


Paint  Without   01 

Remarkable   Discovery  That  Cuts   Doi 
the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 


A     Free      Trial      Package     is      Mailed    : 
Everyone  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Ad; 
N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new  I 
of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it  Powdrp: 
It  com<-s  in  the  form  of  a  drj-  powder  and  all  tli: 
required  is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  pi 
fire  proof,  sanitary  and  durable  for  out-^ide  or  ii 
paintinR.  It  is  the  cement  principle  applied  to  p, 
It  adlit-res  to  any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spr^ 
and  looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fo 
as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice.  Manufacturer,  124  K 
Street,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you   a  tree 
package,  also  color  card  and  full  information  slio\ 
you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars.    \\ 
today.  A 


SatisfactTc 


cfion  guaranteed \ 

F>.AIJ  I..     Vl  I  M  pg. 


BUXTDN 


KEY  KASE 

Saves  Your  Pockets 


I'lal,   suiooth,   lu'.it.      Kits  ves 

or  hip  pocket  without  "bulniiiK 

-nVi-«  ioiir  <-lotlio».    Two  key 

'Hiiiih  Hfi)ariilr  hook.     Karli  kr 

(  .i)«y   to   find,  vvvn   in    tlir    <lurk 

ciin'i     Kit     lo-t    olT.    but    in 

itantty  detuihattle.      It    not  ■ 

dt-alcr'M,  oiiioi  Iroin  um. 

Genuine  Cowhide   1 

4  hook ffi 

«liook> Ml 

h  houkn Tli 

Coat  Morocco  Lined 

I k % 

n  hiHik'< }1.< 

h  liuok II.'.' 


Mor*  Dealer*  Wnnlf 

(41  >'U)>[>K'  till-  hiK  en 
loi  Kry  Ka^rM.  Uuic 
tiiiiiovcr,    ifood    profti 

U  Iltr. 

L.  A.  W.  NoveUy  Ce 

Spna|li«ld  Ma«l 

Oapl    R. 

If^r.     <■(  \,;:ll,,0  in   r.r<tlJ» 


« 
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Muddy  Roads 

YOU  splash  through  mud  and  water  hub  deep,  and 
it  takes  some  driving  to  keep  in  the  road.  You 
don't  know  what  you  are  hitting  down  underneath 
until  you  feel  the  shock  through  the  steering  wheel. 
Your  front  wheel  bearings  are  taking  thousand-pound 
blows  from  every  angle,  tremendous  momentary  side 
thrusts.     Are  your  bearings  built  to  stand  it.f* 


and  Your 


Shafer  bearings  are,  because  the  Shafer 
concave  rollers  are  placed  at  a  20-degree 
angle  against  the  convex  surfaces  of 
outer  race  and  inner  cone  in  such  a  way 
that  every  shock,  no  matter  from  what 
direction  it  comes,  is  received  on  the 
full  length  of  each  roller. 

Put  Shafers  in  your  front  wheels,  and 
you  will  never  have  bearing  trouble  no 
matter  how  rough  the  road  or  how  hard 
you  drive,  for  Shafer  Roller  Bearings 
are  automatically  self-aligning.  The 
cone  rides  with  every  deflection  of  the 


spindle  and  keeps  in  contact  with  all 
rollers,  no  matter  what  happens.  This 
is  an  exclusive  Shafer  feature. 

The  Shafer  is  the  only  100%  load  ca- 
pacity bearing  that  is  made,  and  will 
stand  as  much  side  thrust  as  it  does 
radial  or  top  load.  (See  cross  section 
drawing.) 

At  most  dealers.  Exact  replacement 
for  cup  and  cone  bearings  as  well  as 
others — easily  installed.  Write  us  giv- 
ing name  of  dealer,  and  learn  how  to 
reduce  front  wheel  repair  bills. 


Geo.  D.  Bailey  Co.C^enVDitr)  4500  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago 


'Replacements  Now  Ready^ 

For  Front  Wheels 

OAKLAND 

DODGE 

34.  3-lB 

All  models 

MAXWELL 

DORT 

1914-15-16.17-18-19-20 

5a.  6,  9,  29.  8,  11,  15 

CHEVROLET 

FORD 

F,  FA,  Baby  Grand,  490 

All  models 

OVERLAND 

AUBURN 

81.  83,  ?3B.  90,  4 

191617- lS-19 

VIM  TRUCK 

ALLEN 

or 

ROAMER 

ELGIN 

All  models  except  1920 

1916 

SCRIPPS-BOOTH 

39 

\         Send  for 

Folder         1 
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THE   LEAD  ER    OF 
LI  GHT  WEIGHT   CARS 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


B  R  I 


O  E 


THE  Thredor  Coupe  is  a  worthy 
companion  to  the  Sedan,  which  met 
with  such  instantaneous  success  every- 
where. It  has  the  same  beauty  of  line, 
the  same  excellence  of  fittings  and  the 
luxurious  upholstery. 

You  will  be  especially  pleased  with 
the  seating  and  luggage  arrangements 
in  the  ^Fhredor  Coupe. 

Built  in  Toi/rin/',,  Sedan  and  Coupe 
BRISCOE    MOTOR    CORPORATION,    JACKSON,    MICHIGAN 

The  Canadian  Brimcoe  Motor  Company,  Limited,  Brochville,  Ontario 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

January  23. — The  Dutch  Governmc 
(l('li\ors  a  note  to  the  Peace  Conferen 
unqualifiedly  refusing  to  surread 
William  Hohenzollern,  former  Germ; 
Kmperor,  to  the  Allied  and  Associat< 
governments  for  trial. 

January  26. — According  to  a  dispatch  fro 
Budapest,  Hungary  submits  a  mei 
orandum  to  the  Entente  plenipotei 
tiaries.  declaring  that  the  railitai 
clauses  in  the  Treaty  drawn  up  f 
Hungary  are  not  acceptable.  It 
asserti'd  that  the  army  of  35,000  mi 
allowed  by  the  Treat3'  is  not  sufficie, 
to  maintain  order. 

January  27. — The  second  meeting  of  tl 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  wl 
take  place  in  London,  probably  \ 
February  10.  This  will  be  the  first  aetu 
business  meeting,  and  the  Council  the 
plans  to  enter  upon  the  consideratic] 
of  the  constitution  of  the  permanel 
Court  of  International  Justice.  1 


AFFAIRS  IN  RUSSIA 

January  2L — According  to  Tokyo  advice 
Jai)an  decides  to  withdraw  her  trooi 
from  Siberia.  It  is  said  Japan's  obje() 
in  agreeing  to  cooperate  with  til 
I'nited  States  has  been  attained,  ai 
it  is  further  asserted  that  Japan  h. 
no  territorial  ambitions  in  Siberia. 

Gt'ueral  Semenoff,  commander  of  the  A 
Russian    armies    in    Siberia,    issues 
l)roclamation  that  he  has  assumed  tl 
supreme    rulershij)    of    Siberia,    says  ' 
message  from  Harbin,  ^Manchuria. 

A  Helsingfors  report  says  the  result  of  iV 
conference  of  representatives  of  E 
tlionia.  Let  via,  Lithuania,  and  Polai 
at  Helsingfors  is  the  appointment  of' 
commission  to  work  out  a  plan  fori 
defensive  alliance  against  Soviet  Russi 

January  2"). — A  Warsaw  report,  publishi 
in  Coi)enhagen.  says  the  Polish  Cabiii' 
signs  a  mobilization  order,  because 
the  Bolshevik  advance. 

A  Avireless  message  from  Warsaw  reac) 
ing  London  says  there  is  a  Bolshev 
rumor  that  "  Ited  "  cavalry  have  euten 
Persia  and  India. 

A  revolt  luis  broken  out 'among  the  "  Red 
garrison  at  Moscow,  according  ' 
advic«>s  from  Dorpat.  Another  repo 
says  the  People's  (^ommissaries  : 
Moscow  hav(>  moved  to  T\er,  owing  ' 
the  spread  of  the  plague. 

A  report  from  Jos(>pli  M.  lUxy,  foriU' 
American  Consul  at  Irkutsk,  says 
iniml)er  of  .Vnu-ricaii  engineers,  sever 
inciulu'rs  of  liie  .\merican  Red  Cro>- 
and  an  entire  Polish  army  luive  bet 
captured  l)y  the  Bolsheviki  at  Kii 
chinskaya,  Siberia. 

January  26. — Membt-rs  of  the  Sort 
(lovernment  ha\("  left  Moscow,  follov 
iiig  a  rcinwcd  outlireak  of  the  J)!a4!;ii' 
.111(1  h:i\f  gone  to  '!'\<'r,  on  tlie  iipi" 
\olga,  according  to  Stockholm  advi<< 

.lantuiry  27. — A  n'port  frotn  I'aris  mya  thij 
(Inirnil  Deuikin  iind  his  staff  h»0| 
lukeii  refuge  on  board  a  Mritisii  ves.-*' 
at  Constantinopl(>. 

Advices  from  Ibirbin  sji\  tliiit  tiic  Son 
fori-c  has  l)een  driviii  out  of  tiic  (own< 
Nijiiif-l'dinsk,  .'{(iO  Miil<  s  northwest  ' 
Irkutsk,  by  Siiierian  troops. 

The  movement  of  the  .\meric!Ui  Kxpod 
tionar.v  Forces  out  of  Sil)eria  beftn 
January  17,  accor<iing  to  a  cable  n 
(lived  by  the  War  Department  i 
Washington. 
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FOREIGN 

January   21. — Assistant    Commissioner   of 

'     Police    Redmond,    of    Dublin,    is    shot 

by  an'  assassin  and  instantly  killed  in 

Harcourt  Street,  one  of  Dublin's  main 

thoroughfares. 

I  Northern  and  central  Italy  are  in  the  grip 
of  a  general  railway  strike.  Martial 
law  is  enforced  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  country,  whose  streets  are 
controlled  by  cavalry  and  artillery. 

Tanuary  22. — The  recently  formed  cabinet 
'  of  Premier  Millerand  receives  a  vote  of 
confidence  by  the  Deputies,  272  to  23. 
The  vote  is  considered  a  moral  defeat 
for  the  Government,  however,  as  more 
than  three  hundred  deputies  abstained 
from  voting. 

;fanuary  24. — Former  British  Premier  H. 
II.  Asquith  formally  accepts  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Liberals  of  Paisley  to  stand 
as  their  candidate  for  Parliament.  This 
is  considered  as  an  event  of  the  first 
importance  in  England.  His  election, 
which  seems  probable,  will  change  the 
aspect  of  the  whole  political  situation 
in  that  country,  it  is  said. 

lanuarj-  25. — German  troops  begin  the 
evacuation  of  Upper  Silesia,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  terms  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  which  require  that  the  move- 
ment begin  fifteen  daj^s  after  its 
ratification. 

Viscount  French,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  offers  a  reward  of  .150,000  for 

-  information,  given  within  three  months, 
such  as  shall  lead  to  the  conviction  of 
anj-  persons  guilty  of  the  murder  of  the 
fourteen  police  officers  who  have  been 
shot  since  July. 

January  26. — The  governing  body  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization  meets 
in  Paris.  No  American  delegates  are 
present,  owing  to  the  non-ratification  of 
the  Treaty. 

Matthias  Erzberger,  German  Minister  of 
Finance,  is  wounded  in  the  streets  of 
Berlin. 

January  28. — The  Jugo-Slav  reply  to  the 
Allied  ultimatum  regarding  the  Adri- 
atic question  is  received  in  Paris.  It 
amounts  to  a  virtual  refusal  of  the  cfom- 
promise  offered,  but  is  conciliatory  and 
opens  the  way  for  further  discus.sion. 
The  plan  rejected  by  the  Jugo-Slavs  pro- 
vided, among  other  things,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  Fiume  into  a  free  city  under  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  continuance  of 
Italian  forms  of  government,  and  the 
protection  of  Italian  rights  there,  and 
the  cession  of  Albania  to  Jugo-Slavia. 

Albert  Thomas,  the  French  labor-leader, 
is  unanimously  elected  Director-Gen- 
eral of  the  International  Labor  Organ- 
ization at  the  convention  of  the  govern- 
ing body  of  that  organization  in  Paris. 


DOMESTIC 

January  21. — The  special  grand  jury  of 
Cook  County,  Illinois,  investigating 
"Red"  activities,  returns  indictments 
against  thirty-eight  alleged  members 
of  the  Communist  party,  among  them 
WiUiam  Bross  Lloyd,  millionaire 
Socialist. 

January  22. — Influenza  and  pneumonia 
continue  to  spread  throughout  Chicago. 
The  reports  indicate  that  the  epidemic 
is  becoming  State-wide. 

January  23. — Influenza,  which  has  been 
sweeping  over  New  York  City  in 
steadily  increasing  volume  for  over  a 
week,  assumes  epidemic  proportions. 
The  entire  resources  of  the  municipality 
have  been  organized  and  will  be  brought 
to  bear  to  check  further  inroads  of  the 
disease. 


Dentists  Now  Urge 

A  New  Teeth  Cleaning  Method 

All  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


Leading  dentists  all  over  America  are 
urging  the  adoption  of  a  film-removing 
tooth  paste. 

Millions  of  people  have  already  proved 
it.  In  every  circle  nowadays  you  see 
white,  glistening  teeth.  Ask  about  them 
and  the  owners  will  say,  probably,  that 
Pepsodent  has  done  it. 

By  Fighting  Film 

Those  results  come  from  fighting  film — 
that  viscous  film  which  ever  forms  on  teeth. 
Most  lack  of  luster-  is  now  traced  to  that, 
also  most  other  tooth  troubles. 

Film  clings  to  teeth,  enters  crevices  and 
stays.  The  tooth  brush  does  not  end  it. 
The  ordinary  tooth  paste  does  not  dissolve 
it.  So  much  of  it  stays  and  hardens,  until 
you  have  it  taken  off  in  the  dentist's  chair. 

Film    is   what   discolors — not    the   teeth. 


It  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds  food  sub- 
stance which  ferments  and  forms  acid. 
It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth 
to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 
All  these  troubles  have  been  constantly  in- 
creasing for  lack  of  a  film  combatant. 

The  Way  is  Found 

Dental  science,  after  years  of  searching 
has  found  a  way  to  fight  film.  Five  years 
of  clinical  and  laboratory  tests  have  proved 
it  beyond  question. 

For  home  use  the  method  is  embodied  in  a 
dentifrice  called  Pepsodent,  made  to  meet 
every  dental  requirement.  And  to  make 
it  known  quickly  in  every  home,  a  10- 
Day  Tube  is  being  sent  to  everyone  who 
asks. 


A  Quick,  Convincing  Test 


The  Pepsodent  results  are  evident  and 
quick.  A  ten-day  test  will  leave  no  doubt 
about  them.  And  a  book  will  tell  the 
reason. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  diges- 
tant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  albuminous 
matter.  The  object  of  Pepsodent  is  to 
dissolve  it,  then  to  day  by  day  combat  it. 

A  new  discovery  makes  this  method 
possible.  Pepsin  must  be  activated,  and 
the  usual  agent  is  an  acid  harmful  to  the 
teeth.  But  science  has  found  a  harmless 
activating  method.     Now  active  pepsin  can 


^1^^    ^^^■■■M^^HB^^M        PAT.  OFF       • 
REG.  US.      la^^^^^HMM^Hl^^^^MaM 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 


The  scientific  film  combatant,  now 
advised  by  leading  dentists  everywhere 
andsuppliedbydruggistsin  large  tubes. 


be  constantly  applied,  and  forced  into  every 
hiding  place  of  film. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film. 
See  how  the  teeth  whiten  as  the  fixed  film 
disappears. 

Look  at  your  teeth  now,  then  look  in 
ten  days.  Let  your  own  teeth  decide  be- 
tween the  old  ways  and  the  new.  This 
is  important.  Cut  out  the  coupon  so  you 
won't  forget. 


Ten-Day  Tube  Free 


I 


THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY,        | 

Dept.  117,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave..     | 
Chicago,  111.     I 

•Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to        ' 

I 
I 
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Beautiful  365  days 
In  the  Year — 

Evergreen  Bitter siveet 

With  gorgeous  red  berries  against 
foliage  that  is  green  all  year  round, 
this  vine  beautifies  the  home  with 
a  thick  shade  in  the  summer,  and 
with  glowing  fruit  and  bright 
leaves  when  other  vines  are  bare. 

Evergreen  Bittersweet  {Euonymus 
Vegetus)  climbs  to  a  noble  height 
in  the  severest  climates,  where 
English  ivy  can  be  used  only  as  a 
ground  cover.  Two  year  old  vines 
fruit  freely.  Planted  in  rows  and 
sheared,  it  makes  an  incomparable 
evergreen  hedge, 
solid  and  erect. 

Strong  Pot  Plants, 
50c  each;  $5  per 
doz.     $35  per  100. 

Write  now  for  latest 
catalog  of 

Hardy  Plants, 

Trees,  Shrubs, 

Etc. 

It  contains  a  great  variety 
of  the  most  dependable 
and  popular  favorites 
in  hardy  plant^i,  Roses, 
Peonies,  Delphiniums, 
Evergreens,  Rhododen- 
drons. Also  seeds  of 
superlative  quality. 
A^'rite  today. 

Elliott  Nursery' 
Company 

363  FOUf^H  AVE. 
riSBLRGJI,  PA. 


PI 


f— Hill's  Evergreens 

Cost  tnoflcst— quality  considered. 
Hill'i  Evergreens  when  consulting  with  your 
Landscarxf  Architect,  Nurseryman  or 
Florist.  Choicest  specimen*.  All  desir- 
able varieties.  Sale  delivery  and  Sat- 
isfaction guuranteed.  Send  for  1920 
Ever({ri-«n  Book — l-KEE. 

The  D.  Hill  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

Evergreen  Specialists 
263  Cedar  St.,  Dundee,  III. 


CONDON'S   GIANT 
EVERBEARING 


TOMATO 


"QUCIM  OF  THE 


"'FREE 


DCMl«on  Wr«n 
Hou%* 

2>1  I'.-  f.r*  t,)«h 
If.    IT,-  ^f  n    I, 
litmit.f'rr 


ARKCT.**      Big     Mon»y-M«h*r.       Larga,    solM 

fmii:    •xo«ll«nt   oann*r.     T"  lntr<>'itic<-  t<.  you 

'.  ir      S'jr(h«-rn    <it"wn     "Hum     (>ot»"   Llv« 

Ho«d*.  w..    will    riiNll    jroa    I2lt    warfU  of  Cow- 

^tfon'tt    Olanl    Cv*rb*arlng 

Tomato    and    our    Mnm- 

ffioth  rj/'MJar'Irn   nti<l 

y>Ari<>  (..ji'li.      T.ll»  h'jw.  wh.fi  iind  whnt 
t'.  itnr.t  r.„  i,\niimur9  and  (^ruHU     S*n4 

poatsl    totfay. 

CONDON    BROS..  Seedsmen 

U'M-k  JCiVi:r     V'lltri/   .rr.l   J-.trfn 
t  293  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 

Spring  WiH  Bring  the  Birds 

A  Dodson  House  Will  Attract  and 
Keep  Them      But^  Important 
reel  ibem  New  to  they  may  weather. 


Kit-     tr..  y    iir*' 


fi.llfifPilly     l>>>)1t 


ir    li«auly   and 
h  Ui  Natijro  K 

frmm  Bird  Book  tont  on  requotl.  tlltja- 

Irallfi^    IhfXt^m     )lr>«,     kIvI"*      urirmm  ;      ■jxj 
»^B'i(i^il  r'.Utrmti  biff]  |;irtiir«<  frit* 

JO%rf>M   H     DOOftON.    /V«>.  Am.  AuHuh^n   A»»o 
710  HarrKon  Av«nu«  Kankaheo,  Mllnol* 

!>'.']•'. I.      i.Afr<««r    lra|.  «iiMrant*»fl  l/»  rl»l  F«ii|f  rttrtitntinilf 

'<r  fh*«o  «|ijarrrl«*»m«  p«at«       l*rlr»  17  mi  '!* 


The  House  passes  a  bill  by  a  vote  of  31 1 
to  10  making  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately a  third  in  the  base  pay  of  all 
enlisted  men  in  the  Navy  and  the 
coast-guard,  except  recruits.  The 
increase  is  estimated  at  $10,000,000, 

According  to  figures  given  out  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
December  exports  were  less  by  $60,- 
000.000  than  those  of  November, 

Eighty-five  members  of  the  Communist 
party  are  indicted  by  the  special 
grand  jury  in  Chicago,  charged  with 
radical  activities.  Alost  prominent 
among  them  is  Mrs,  Hose  Pastor 
Stokes,  said  to  be  a  member  of  the 
National  Executive  Committee  of  the 
organization, 

January  24, — William  B.  Wilson,  Secretary 
of  Labor,  hands  downasweeping  opinion 
upholding  the  right  of  the  Government 
to  deport  aliens  who  are  members  of 
the  Communist  party  of  America,  The 
decision  affects  hundreds  of  foreigners 
arrested  in  recent  raids  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  severe  blow  to  the 
activities  of  the  "Reds"  in  the  United 
States, 

January  26. — Four  hundred  Kansas  miners 
go  on  strike  in  the  Pittsburg  district 
as  a  protest  against  the  action  of  the 
legislature  in  passing  the  Industrial 
Com-t  law. 

The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  30  to  14,  pass 
the  Kenyon  Americanization  Bill,  re- 
quiring all  residents  of  the  United 
States,  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years  old, 
not  mentally  or  physically  disqualified, 
and  all  alien  residents  between  sixteen 
and  forty-five  who  can  not  speak,  read, 
or  write  English,  to  attend  school  not 
less  than  two  hundred  hours  a  year. 

By  a  vote  of  9  to  5,  the  Senate  Military 
Committee  approves  provisions  for 
compulsory  military  training  for  boys 
between  eighteen  and  twenty-one  years, 
inclusive,  and  orders  a  favorable  report 
upon  the  Army  reorganization  bill. 

January  27. — E,  T,  Meredith,  of  Iowa,  is 
ai)pointed  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
succeed  Secretary  Houston  who  is 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
succeeding  Carter  Glass. 

Henry  P.  Fletcher  resigns  as  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Mexico,  to  take 
effect  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
weeks. 

Dr,  Ilu^h  S.  Cumming,  of  Hampton, 
Virginia,  is  nominated  Surgeon-General 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  to  succeed  Dr.  Rui)ert  Blue. 


Liberal  Dad. — "  Yes,"  said  the  young 
wife,  i)r()udly,  "  father  always  gives  some- 
thing expensiv^o  when  he  makes  presents." 

"So  1  discovered  wlien  he  gav(>  you 
away,"  rejoined  the  young  husband, 
f e(;l  i  ngly . — London  Til-  li  Ua . 


How  She  Doth  ! 

How  doth  tlio  gentle  laundress 
Search  out  the  weakest  joints. 

And  always  scrajx)  tiu!  buttons  off 
At  most  strategic  points. 
—  'ihi:  American  Lcyion  Weekly. 


Cii'ltinji  It  Over,  1 1  \mis  I  lie  week  before 
lit  lie  Willie's  liirtlMlay,  and  lie  was  on  his 
knees  at  his  bedside  petitioning  Provi- 
dence for  presents  in  a  ver>  loud  voice, 

"  I'lease  send  ine,"  lie  slioiited,  "  a  bicycle, 
a  tool-«'heHt,  a — " 

"  What  are  you  i)raying  so  loud  for?  " 
his  younger  brother  interrii|)ted.  "  God 
ain't.  <leaf." 

"1  know  he  ain't,"  sai<l  litthi  Willie, 
winking  t(>wanl  the  next  room,  "  but 
grandma  is," — IahkIoh  TH-Iiilit. 


Treats  of  everything  that  can  possi- 
bly interest  the  Vegetable  or  Flower 
grower  and  is  a  necessary  part  of 
your  Garden  equipment, 

DREER'S  GARDEN  BOOK 
FOR  1920  contains  224  pages,  six  color  plates 
featuring  Choice  Vegetables,  Early  Colossal 
Cosmos,  Mammoth  Verbena,  Los  Angeles 
Rose  and  the  new  Rose,  Columbia;  also  nu- 
merous photographic  illustrations  of  the  best  of 
the  recent  novelties  and  old-time  favorites  in 
Vegetables  and  Flowers, 

The  amateur  as  well  as  the  professional  will  find 
many  helpful  cultural  directions  written  by  ex- 
perts, on  all  worth  while  Vegetables  and  Flowers, 

Jl  copy  will  be  mailed  free  if  you  mention  thia 
publication.     IVrite  today. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OSES  of   NEW   CASTLE 

is  the  title  of  fa  beautiful  book  on  the  culture  of 
roses  and  other  plants;  gives  expert  experience 
of  a  lifetime.  It's  free.  Exquisitely  illustrated 
in  natural  colors;  offers  and  tells  how  to  grow 
these  famous  plants.  Write  for  copy  today. 
HELLER  BSOS.    00..   Box    246,   New   CaitU,  Znd. 


■TH'^  F>t  Al%l<i 

OR   THE     rsiATIOIMS     MOrs/IES^ 

— tor  20  years  the  choice  of 
particular  home  builders— 
with  Keith's  Magazine— 
(full  of  helpful  Ideas  and  & 
leading  authority  on  home- 
building)  will  help  you  to 
plan  your  home  right.  New 
set  of  10  plan  books  includea 
3  of  bungalows,  4  of  cot- 
tages, 3  of  2-story  houses— 32  latest  designs  In  each. 
Rior  Si?  OflF^r  Your  choice  of  3  plan  books 
*-»*6  V**  v-flici  and  8  home-building  numbers 
of  Keith's— J2  (check  $2.10),  or  entire  set  of  10  plan 
books  and  12  home-building  numbers  of  Keith's — 
all  for  $4.00  (check  $4.10).  Keith's  on  news-stands,  25c. 
Keith  Corporation,  323  Abbay  Bldg.  Minneapolis 


B 


ARGAIM9  IN  SEEDS 


Hundreds  of  special  offers  in  surplus  stock 

of  see<.ls  and  plants  at.  bargain  prirra.  Don't 

buy  until  you  have  swn  our  t)««autiful  illustrated 
catalog,  mailed  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 
IOWA  SEEO  CO..  Oapl.  44  Das  Molnos,  Iowa 


\m€:^^^ 


Millions 
Billions 

Inujc 


.orners 


J 


wT  1      ^;.'  No  Paste  NtcoEO 

USCtnCin  to  mount  all  kod<\k 
icturei.po5t  card5,clippin^5  in  albums 

Made  Id  Sguara,  Rsond,  Oral,  Fmnct  and  Raul 

of  black.  Bray.  B«pia,  and  rad  irummed  papar. 

Slip  thaiii  un  cnrniTS  of  iiicturea,  than  wat  and  nttch. 

QOICK   KASY-AKTIsriU,     No  mum.  no  ru»a.      Al  phow 

1  aupply,    druy    and    atat'r   atoroa.     Acrcnt  no    aubatltataa; 

I  thiTr  ia  nothing  aa  rood.     10c  tirtnfa  fiillukt.  and  aamplaa 

from  Cnlal  MIg.  Co.       Oapt.   46B,       1490  Laland  A>a.,  CHICASO 


Sell 


Puppies  $5|?, 

Can«rlcs,Parrot«»,fic. 

Supplial  All  KinHi.      Cililoti  miE 

K.  C.  BIRD  STORP.  Dr«l»  15 

142iMllln6U    H.ins4s  City,  Mo. 


,,  oil   IN  TMI  Moij, 


A    Unilr.1    Slnlr.  DriMTlmrnI    <•!   ABiiciiltuir  l.ullrli 

My«:     "  riir  hml  l.nil  uiiially   it  (o.xl  i.f  n  kind  llinl  ln<- 

TAlu    And    mirr    do    not    art  in  ihc  virinily.       I  lie  l>^ 

diould  Im-  kri>t  drill  nnd  «llt«cti»e  and  ihr  kind  changrd 

wlirn  nrcrtkiiry.  " 

"Rough    On    R«l»"     mixri    with    any    (ood.      It    nd« 

pirmixi  of  |>ril«      (luickly.  ihoroiighly,   cheaply.     l»<"| 

il    at    cliiiy    nnd    grnnal    iloira.       "Knding    R»U    and 

Mi<r".  out  lHK>klrl,  »rnl  (trr;  WRI  IE. 

E.  S.  WfXL.S.  Chrmiat         Jrracy  City.  N. 


a*«ii«*l*4* — "-••immini «>maMM"I' 
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4  BIG  JOB  Well  done 

Geo.  P.  Scharl,  the  contractor  on  the  road  shown  here,  gladly  tells  of  the  great  help 
of  two  Plymouth  Gasoline  Locomotives  in  hauling  the  road  material  four  miles 


had  eight  miles  to  build,  from  Rochester  to  Pontiac,  Mich., 
nd  cold  weather  was  drawing  near.  I  used  the  largest  batch 
ars  ever  used  by  any  contractor  and  when  filled  level  a  twelve-car 
rain  took  power  a  plenty — But  the  Plymouth 
lelivered  the  goods— and  at  a  saving  of  time 
nd  haulage  cost." 


Gasolixie  LrOcomotives 


Simple  of  operation — upkeep  cost  very 
low — ready  for  rugged  service  every  day — 
a  sturdy  giant  of  power — with  a  steady  even 
pull,  forward. or  backward. 


"Plymouth"  Haulage  is  a  Proven  Success 

Underground — Surface  and  Elevated.  "Plymouth"  haulage 
is  an  investment  that  saves  man  power,  dollars  and  time — 
Write  for  information — Tell  us  your  problem — Illustrated 
Catalog  showing  many  phases  of  "Plymouth"  Haulage  sent 
upon  request. 

Representatives  in  All  Principal  Cities  of  America 

THE  FATE-ROOT- HEATH  CO. 


285-290  RIGGS  AVENUE 


Over  Half  Billion  Dollars 

For  Road  Building  for  1920.     More 
Than  the  Cost  of  the  Panama  Canal 

Almost  five  times  that  of  last  year — Five 
times  the  opportunity  to  secure  contracts. 
Contractors  must  be  on  the  alert  if  this  ap- 
propriation is  to  be  used  up. 
Speedy  construction  alone  will  bring  this  sum 
into  use.  And  the  PLYMOUTH  GASOLINE 
LOCOMOTIVE  is  one  of  the  units  of  speed, 
with  less  man  power — more  work  at  less  cost. 
The  contractor  who  employs  equipment  that 
results  in  such  saving  will  reap  a  harvest. 


PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 
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CT'HE  marhlehloc\s 
of  many  Gree\ 
temples  were  fitted 
together  with  such 
mathematical  preci- 
sion, without  mortar 
and  without  cement, 
that  after  12,00  years 
we  find  them  still 
impervious  to  wind 
and  rain. 


Tthe  Grecians 


had  made  piston  rings  instead  of  temples  they  would 

have  doubly  sealed  every  iota  of  driving  force  above  the  pistons  by  fitting 
the  component  parts  as  perfectly  as  the  marble  in  their  temples. 

The  Double  Seal  is  a  piston  ring  built  with  Grecian  precision. 

They  are  so  accurately  fitted  and  designed  that  they  keep  the  compres' 
sion  and  explosion  above  the  pistons  and  the  oil  out  of  the  combustion 
chamber.  They  automatically  take  up  the  wear  in  the  cylinders — they  keep  all 
cylinders  pulhng — they  keep  the  engine  from  "killing"  when  throttled  down  for  street 
crossing — they  are  good  accident  insurance — they  make  driving  a  pleasure,  because 
they  put  Pep,  Pickup  and  Power  in  the  engine. 

Write  for  our  newest  booklet,  "Keep  Upkeep  Down,"  which  will  help  you  to 
put  more  miles  in  every  gallon  of  gasoline  you  use. 

DOUBLE  SEAL  RING  COMPANY 


General  Sales  Offices:     1517  Michigan  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


c^^-i 


PISTON    RINGS 


SCAL6TME  \ 

WAUOfWE  ^ 
CYUNOKR/^ 

J  SEALS  THE 
GROOVE  OF 
THE  PISTOM/ 


If  your  jobber,  dealer  or  garage  does  not  carry  Double  Seal  Rings,  address 
our  nearest  sales  branch.     Each  branch  carries  in  stock  a\\  sizes  of  rings. 

Sales  Branches  of  the  Double  Seal  Ring  Company: 


Keep 

'  Upkeep 
I  town 


Atlanta,  Gn.  -  -  C)6'i  N.  Fomyth  St. 
naltittiorc,  Md.  -  1710  N.  Charlci  St. 
lioiiot),  Ma**.,  107  Ma»ai  himcttn  Ave. 
Huffal...  NY.-  -  -  ■  n77  MninSt. 
(.°hu  iiRi),  III.  -  -  ni7  Mil  hiKiin  Ave. 
Clcvclanil.  Ohio-  -  IH4I  luu  Ikl  Ave. 
Dalian,  Icxan  -  -  -  20H  Mrowtlcr  St. 
Denver,  Colo.  -  410  lilKlitrniili  St. 
Detroit,  Mlih.,  115  Ciraiul  Klvrr  Ave. 
El  I'awi,  Texas  -  •  4U  Myrtle  Ave. 
Frrnno.  f 'al.     -     -     .     -  l'>?2  Tiiolunine 


Ft.  Worth,  Tcxa»  - 
Houston,  Texan  - 
Kiin«ai  C'iiy,  Mt>.  - 
Little  Rock.  Ark.  - 
Lou  AiiKeleii,  Cal.  - 
Memphii.  Tenn.  - 
Mllw.mkee,  Win.  - 
MliiiiriipolK,  Mini). 

New  (")rlran«,  I, a, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


-  316-328  Lake  St. 

-  -  1212  Main  St. 
•  214  H.  17th  St. 
-414  l.ouininnn  St. 

■  ()0)  W.  Pico  St. 

■  I2H  Monroe  St. 
160  Mason  St. 

82S  Hennepin  Ave. 
,  «0H  .St.  (  Kiirlrn  St. 
•     -      IHM  Mr.nulwiiy 


OkhilioniuClty,Ok!a.,241N.nrof><la'nv 
Omaha,  Nchr.  -  -  -  )I0  S.  I''ih  St. 
Pltt»hurBh.  Pa.  -  -  2(V)  Werner  Hlda. 
HllanJ  and  Bauni  Street* 
Sairnniento,  Cal.  -  -  -  -  10l(>JSt. 
SanAntonlo,Tcx.,314Kanipninf)nlMdii. 
San  Fran.  l«o,  Cal.  -  -  1124  I'olk  .St. 
Seattle,  Wanh.  -  -  -  -1211  Pine  St. 
Stiickton,  Cal.,  -  106  N.  C^alifornia  St. 
W;uo,  lexas  -  -  -  -  104  S.  4th  St. 
Windi<or.t>nt.,ran.,l'>E.  Sandwich  St. 


^- 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


iptimistic  Thought. — One  certain  way 
}f  I  eating  the  game  is  to  raise  something 
r)€de  prices  and  Cain. — Dallas  Journal. 


aturally. — She — "  Why    do   they   put 
fi-meal  on  the  dance  floor?  " 
!e — "  To   make    the    chickens   feel    at 
\c\ie."— The  Pith  Panther. 


;f  Course.—"  See    the    dancing   snow- 

dj{3S." 

1  Practising   for    the    snowball,    I    sup- 
)<:■'," — Boston  Transcript. 


;uch! — Mr.  Saphedde — "  Do  you  think 
nj  have  descended  from  monkeys?  " 

kiss  Caustique — "  Not  very  far." — 
lildon  Tit-Bits. 

Popular    Make. — "  The    officer    says 
■'Cj  used  bad  language." 
I  When  he  stopt  me  I  was  in  a  tantrum." 
Never  mind  the  make  of  the   car." — ■ 


Horrible  Hereafter. — After  reading  a 
ri  1  batch  of  communications  from  "  the 
»i  r  side,"  Ave  are  more  than  ever  disposed 
oixclaim,  "  If  this  be  immortality,  give 
death  !  " — Chicago  Tribune. 

I  

jig-Minded. — '"He  seems  very  narrow- 
D:(led  in  an  argument !  " 

'rNot  at  all.  He  admits  that  there  are 
ides  to  every  question;  his  side  and 
...'■rong  side  !  " — Cartoons  Magazine. 


J    "he  Easier  Way. — An  enterprising  dealer 

iQjelectric    wares    hangs    out    the    sign: 

■  isn't  kill  your  wife    with  hard  work. 

"ur   washing-machine    do    the    dirty 

■  ' — The  American  Legion  Weekly. 


lurder  !  — •  Dentist  —  "  What's    your 
'Uiiess?  " 
icTiM — "  I'm  a  humorous  artist." 
rxTisT — "  Well,  I'll  try  and  live  up  to 
idea    of'  my    profession  !  " — London 
'iits. 


line  Town. — ■"  You  advertise  this  as 
h  jest  hotel  in  town,"  said  the  man  who 
a  stayed  overnight. 

It  certainly  is,"  replied  the  clerk. 

Well,  that  may  be  a  good  boost  for 
h  hotel,  but  it's  a  terrible  knock  for  the 
^  1." — Boston  Transcript. 


le  Professional  View  of  It.—"  Don't 

ant  a  Presidential  boom?  " 

I  in    not    particular,"     said     Senator 

1mm.     "  At  this  stage  of  proceedings 

H   fesidential  boom  comes  about  as  near 

'  -  a  tangible  asset  as  a  happy  New- 

i^Teeting." — Washington  Star. 


Unfortunate  Ed. — "  A  magazine  edi- 
lust  lead  a  somewhat  gloomy  life," 

lied  the  poet,  as  he  opened  some  re- 

td  manuscript. 

Why  so?  "  asked  his  friend. 

AH  he  seems  to  do  is  to  express  his 

^ts." — London  Answers. 


'e    Native    Tongue.  —  Sir  —  Wliile    I 

-;  d  for  a  box  of  sweets  to  be  wrapt: 

J  |rst     Candy     Damsel— "  What     are 

■"'"  cute  little  red   flowers— you  know, 

^'  ■  kind  that  hangs  down  like  earrings?  " 

OND  C.  D.— "Oh,  that's  wandering 

I'Ut  I  don't  know  what  you  call  it  in 

ish." — Mrs.  Sib  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
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Helpful  Hint. — Borem — "  Now,  what 
would  you  do  if  you  were  in  my  shoes. 
Miss  Cutting?  " 

Miss  Cutting — -"  I'd  point  the  toes 
toward  the  front  door  and  give  them  a 
start." — London  Tit-Bits. 


Slander. — Counsel — "  Was  the  prisoner 
sober?  " 

Witness — "  No,  sir;  he  was  as  drunk  as 
a  judge." 

The  Judge — "  You  mean  as  drunk  as  a 
lord  !  " 

Witness — "  Yes,  my  lord  !  " — London 
Tit-Bits. 


Compliments  All  Around. — "  I  desire  no- 
remuneration  for  this  poem,"  remarked  the 
long-haired  poet,  as  he  drifted  into  the 
editorial  sanctum.  "  I  merely  submit  it 
as  a  compliment." 

"  Then,  my  dear  fellow,  permit  me  to 
return  the  compliment,"  replied  the  editor, 
with  true  journalistic  courtesy. — London 
Tit-Bits. 


Sad  Thought  for  1920. — In  spite  of  our 
good  Woodrow  and  our  lamented  Theodore, 
I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  the  ideal  in  public  life, 
construing  public  life  to  refer  to  political 
transactions.  The  ideal  may  exist  in  art 
and  letters,  and  sometimes  very  young 
men  imagine  that  it  exists  in  very  young 
women.  But  here  we  must  draw  the  line. 
— From  Henry  Watterson's   Autobiography. 


Humor  and  Art. — As  Amy  Lowell  says, 
the  Colyum  conductors  are  not  funny 
at  all.  But  we  know  some  one  who  is 
funny.  Who?  Oh,  that's  telling.  By 
the  way,  have  you  read  this  stanza  from 
one  of  Amy's  buful  pomes : 

' '  A  sulfur-yellow  chord  of  the  eleventh 

Twitches  aside  the  counterpane. 

Blasts  of  a  dead  chrysanthemum, 

Blur. 

Whispers  of  mauve  in  a  sow's  ear; 

Snort  of  a  daffodil." 

—Springfield  Union. 


A  Careful  Giver. — Patience — "  You're 
engaged  to  Fred,  aren't  you?  " 

Patrice — "  Yes;   but  I'm  not  happy." 
'"  What's  wrong?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  he's  selfish." 

"  Why  so?  " 

"  He  asked  me  for  my  hand,  and  I  gave 
it  to  him." 

"  Of  course." 

"  Well,  it  wasn't  until  I  had  given  my 
hand  to  him  that  he  put  a  diamond  ring 
on  my  finger." 

"  Of  course  not.  But  how  does  that  show 
selfishness?  " 

"  Why,  it  was  his  hand,  wasn't  it?  " — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 


In  for  Keeps. — It  was  in  Paris.  The 
talkative  guide  Avas  exhibiting  to  the 
interested  American  tourist  the  tomb  of 
Napoleon  with  all  the  customary  flour- 
ishes of  both  language  and  hands. 

"  This  immense  sarcophagus,"  declaimed 
the  guide,  "  weighs  forty  tons.  Inside  of 
that,  sir,  is  a  steel  receptacle  weighing 
twelve  tons,  and  inside  of  that  is  a  leaden 
casket,  hermetically  sealed,  weighing  over 
two  tons.  Inside  of  that  rests  a  mahogany 
coffin,  containing  the  remains  of  a  very 
great  man." 

For  a  moment  the  American  was  silent, 
as  if  in  deep  meditation.    Then  he  said: 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  you've  got  him 
all  right.  If  he  ever  gets  out,  cable  me  at 
my  expense!" — London  Tit-Bits. 


^sno:^ 


ECONOMY 


Renewable  f  v/OHO 
Mean 

Double  Protection 


ECONOMY  renewable  FUSES 
were  approved  —  IN  ALL 
CAPACITIES— by  the  Under- 
writers' Laboratories  on  Dec. 
9,  1919— the  old  "  APPROVED 
IN  ALL  CAPACITIES"  re- 
newable fuse  using  an  inex- 
pensive bare  link  to  restore  a 
blown  fuse  to  its  original  effi- 
ciency. 

Economy  renewable  Fuses — 
from  0  to  600  Amperes  in  both 
250  and  600  Volts  bear  the 
Underwriters'  approval  label. 
Economy  "  Drop  Out  "  renewal 
links  also  bear  the  inspection 
symbol. 

There  were  millions  of  Economy 
Fuses  in  use  before  this  approval 
was  granted — a  fact  applicable 
to  no  other  electrical  device 
listed  in  the  code  as  requiring 
approval. 

Both  the  unrestricted  use  of 
Economy  Fuses  and  the  grant- 
ing of  approval  were  due  to  the 
fact  that  these  fuses  live  up  to 
all  claims  made  for  them — 
accurate,  efficient,  economical 
and  safe. 

The  use  of  ECONOMY  renew- 
able FUSES  means  double  pro- 
tection —  the  dependability  of 
the  fuse  itself — the  regular  in- 
spection by  the  Underwriters' 
Laboratories. 

Approved  In  All  Capacities 

Economy  Fuses,  approved  in  all  ca- 
pacities, ferrule  and  knife  blade  types, 
are  stocked  and  sold  by  all  leading 
electrical  dealers  and  jobbers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MFG.  CO. 

CHICAGO        Branches  in  All  Principal  Dlies         U.  S.  A. 
Economy  Fusia  Are  Also  Made  in  Canada  at  Montreal 
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I 

Velve-t 


Dr.  A.  Reed  Shoes 
give  extra  comfort  at  no 
extra  cost.  These  "easiest 
shoes  on  earth"  need  no 
"breaking  in.' 

The  Oridinal  and  Genuine 


JJ>SMITH  SHOE  CO.-JOHN  EBBERIS  SHOE  Ctt 

Maxi?r5  of  Mervs  Shc^s  -  Makers  ^r  Womens  Shoes 

Chicago  Buffalo 

The  famous  cush- 
ion inner  soles  absorb 
all  shocks  and  jars  to 
the  body.  i^ 

If  there  is  no  Dr.  A.  t' 
Reed  dealer  in  your 
city,  write  us. 


BUCHSTEIN'S  FIBRE  LIMB 

\*  looiliing  to  your  stump — strong, 
'"N^  yj  cool,  neat,  light. 


Xy 


Easy   payments, 
ilraces  foralldcfonnitiea. 
N    Buchstein  Co.,  m  6th 

.•-t.  S..    .Minneapolis.    Minn. 


Cuticura  Soap  is 

Easy  Shaving  for 

Sensitive  Skins 

Thp   INcvv    l.p-»o-dote   Outicuru   Method 


COVER  YOUR  WALLS 'i1,' 
WITH  PICTURES 

<   haft-*.  iIi.i'.Miii;-*,  tU  ..  vMilioiit    in- 

litriiiK    iIh"  plantrr.  by  iihihk  M<M)rr 

ru^h-Pins  {'iliirts  \\vl',h\h,  Surl  I'oiiil-^) 

i>r    .\lo*jr<;    Piitth-r  *•'*     Ilani(«TH.     wIik  h 

liolrl   lip  lo  I'jo  iiuuii'lrt. 

S-.l  I  \tr  harilwarc,  ntBt'on«Ty.    «  g^  pwr 

fii^    a  I'l    oh'.t.»  .upKly    «tof«'"     1  UC   t""  •""^ 

Moore  Piub-Pin  Co.,  133  Berkley  Si .  PhiUdelphia 


^  Printiner  Cheap 

•■  ~N  1,1  I     I  ,  r*,  l,rl,.-l-,l)(>i.k.|.;i|.ii.    I'M--- M 

l.iir«"i  »-.  I"l>  i>r"-->>llJi'.  S:nc' iiiDiii-y.  runt 
fur  "itlcTH,  liiK  i.riillt.  All  I'li-y.  riili'H  will. 
Writ*'  f.i't'trv  f'.f  pri*-.-*  rut  ill' M/,'r\'  I'hl.ciiiiN, 
It..    TMEPRESSCO..    0-2  3,  Morldon,  Conn. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

I'.v.  r/wti'Tl-  lo  ri'l.- ^^    liii'l    ■•-111-       •-    -      -  T 

Lit  Uii'  T\'-M  Raniear  ■"••otorblh*" 
coinpl'  Inly  <<|iiiH)'i|  Willi  iliririr 
|ig|it  aii'l   h'.rn,  rnrriir,  iit:iml.  tiHjl 
uCk,   coimti^r  lii«ke.    mini    i[n:\r<i<t 
■nd  «ntl-iiki(l  lirr«.     Cholc*  ol  4* 
etll*<  slyl**.  rulom   arnl     i/.'      in 
the     ••WnnB«r*'    llnr    tit    ■ 
KASY  PAVMKNTS  if  'I 
ft    1011111     iiilvnn'-''  oVT   «>ii.'    .  , 
iul    Km' I'.rv  I'l  I'.i'l'T    ra»h    pr 

DCLIVCRCO  FRCC  on  appr  , 
urn)  30  DAYS  TRIAU 

Tiprc      l/arnpa,      Whi-rla, 
I  n  C  d     .Siin-lrioii.  anil    porta 
for  all  bi'-y-li^    lialf  tiaual  pricva. 

•INO  NO  MONCV  l<ut  trll  ua  czac 
you  rnMi)  1)')  i.ot  l,iiy  ijiitil  yrju  (fgt  t 
tirma  ari'l  i\i<-  l.iK  HIKI;--!!!:!!''!*. 

MP   A    f^    CYCLE    COM 
b#%V      I>.pl.S-l72. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 

Readers  trill  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
wilt  be  takrn  of  anonymous  communications. 


"K.  M.  C..."  Nashville.  Tenn. — "  I'le;use  give 
me  a  definition  of  Bolslwvism." 

Bolshcrism  is  the  revolutionary  policy  of  the 
Bolshetiki.  The  Bolstwriki  are  the  terroristic 
branch  of  the  Social  Democratic  party  tliat 
became  dominant  in  Russia  during  the  revolution 
of  March,  1917.  It  was  so  called  because,  con- 
sisting of  the  larger  group  of  Socialists,  it  formed 
tlie  majority. 

",r.  B.  L.,"  Dayton,  Ala. — "Please  give  me  the 
correct  meaning  of  the  word  Jew.  I  had  an  argu- 
ment as  to  whether  a  Jew  is  so  called  from  a  re- 
ligious or  racial  standpoint.  I  contend  that  it  is 
Ms  religious  afliliations  that  make  him  a  Jew.  and 
cited  the  fact  that  there  are  German  Jews, 
Russian  .lews,  and  Polish  Jews,  etc.  Please 
explain." 

The  terms  Jew,  Hebrew,  and  Israelite  are  some- 
times incorrectly  used  as  synonyms.  Hebrew  is  the 
etlmological  and  linguistic  name,  Israetiie  the  na- 
tional name,  and  Jew  the  popular  name  of  the  peo- 
ple; a.s,  "The  Egyptians  oi)pressed  the  Hebrews"; 
"David  was  the  typical  king  of  the  Israelites"; 
"The  Jews  revolted  under  the  Maccabees."  The 
three  names  have  their  special  application  to  the 
people  in  the  premonarchical  period  (Hebrew), 
in  the  monarchical  period  (Israelites),  and  in  the 
period  subsequent  to  the  return  from  the  Balij- 
lonian  captivity  (Jew).  In  the  uses  referred  to 
race  or  religion  may  be  meant. 

"H.  A.  B.,"  Tucson,  Ariz. — "Kindly  inform 
me  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  phrase  'Thisaur. 
Amer.  Seplent.  Siyil. '  " 

The  phrase  means,  "Seal  of  the  Treasury  of 
North  America." 

"D.  L.  "\V.."  Tucson,  Ariz. — "  Wliich  is  the 
better  U'rm  to  employ  in  speaking  of  kinsfolk — 
relations  or  relatives.-'" 

The  distinction  between  the  words  relation, 
rclatice,  and  kin.sman  is  not  conunonly  known. 
A  relation  or  relative  is  one  to  whom  another  may 
be  related  by  ties  of  blood  or  by  law.  Thus,  a 
brother  is  a  relation  or  relative  by  ties  of  blood; 
and  a  brother-in-law  is  a  relation  or  relative  by 
law.  A  kinsman,  as  the  formation  shows,  is  a 
"man's  kin";  that  is,  one  of  his  own  blood,  as  a 
brother  or  (;ousin. 

"N.  v.,"  Honolulu,  Hawaii. — "(I)  Which  is 
correct,  'To  th(!  manor  born,'  or  'To  tin?  manner 
liorn".'  (2)  Is  Lima  (bean)  ever  jjronounced 
l.iiina?  (3)  If  a  widow  marries  is  the  expression 
'Mrs.  John  Smith  (nee  Jones)'  correct,  if  Jones 
was  her  former  married  name'/" 

d)  "To  the  manner  born"  is  the  correct  form. 
(2)  Lima  (bean)  is  pronounced  Ini'ma — ai  as  in 
aisle,  a  as  in  final.  (3)  The  term  nee  is  French  and 
means  born.  It  is  u.sed  to  note  the  maiden  name 
of  a  married  woman;  as.  Madam  d'Arblay,  nie 
Hiiniey.  Tliercfore,  it  is  incorrect  to  usv  the 
term  in  tlio  instance  cited. 

"S  M.  K.,"  Cleveland,  Oliio.— The  correct 
pronunciation  of  the  word  blase  is  bla"ze' — a  as  in 
art.  e  as  in  prey. 

"M.  V.  de  v.,"  Phu-nix,  Ariz.— "(1)  Can  llie 
wrird  bunih  Im^  pi-operly  used  as  In  the  following 
sentence.  '  .X  />i/n(/i  of  pciiple".'  (2)  I'lease  explahl 
the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  word  kiwi." 

<])  No.  (2)  A  kii// Is  a  wingless  bird  of  New 
Ze^iland,  and  the  n;imc  is  derixcd  from  llic  nole 
or  sound  made  by  the  bird. 

"M.  .1."  New  York,  X.  Y.— "What  Is  the 
correct  :il)l)rc\iatlon  for  the  .Slate  of  (■oiuiecllcuf,' 
'A'  claims  Conn,  is  corre<'t,  and  '  H,'  Ct.  I'lease 
dccl(l<!." 

Till'  oin<-ial  abbreviation  for  the  Stale  of  ( 'oii- 
ncctlcnl  in  Conn.  Tlio  abbrovlatlon  Ct.  Is  also  In 
use.  but  1h  not  ofllciul. 

"L.  A.  S."  AMtorla.  Ore. — "(1)  Wlnri  w,is  the 
name  "l  ncle  Sam'  (Irsl  ukciI  with  ri<rereiici«  to 
the  I  lilted  Smics'.'  (2;  What  Im  the  iiiianlng  of 
■  Holy  Sw)'?" 

(I)  It  U  said  that  flovernment  stores,  piir- 
chasiMi  at  Troy.  N.  Y.,  In  the  War  of  IS  12,  wero 
mark(!d  "U,  S.."  and  that  the  Inspector  In  charge 
of  them,  Samuel  WlUon,  wa-s  popularly  known  us 
"Uncle  Ham."  (2)  IIol\j  See.  or  the  Sec  of  Home, 
is  the  Pojie's  Jurlwlletlon.  eourl.  or  odlco. 


NEVILLE 


GBHa32E5 

STEERING  WHEEL 
Gne 

mice/ 


Motorists  who  consider  comfort  and 
convenience,  an  advantage,  equip  their 
cars  with  Neville  "More-Room"  Steer- 
ing Wheels. 

Neville  "More-Room"  Steering  Wheels 
are  all  their  name  implies.  They  add 
eight  inches  more  room  behind  the  Steering 
wheel;  provide  comfortable,  easy  access  to  the 
driver's  seat;  protect  clothes  and  pay  for  them- 
selves in  a  sliort  time. 

They  are  quality  wheels;  mechanically  perfect: 
quickly  installed  in  any  make  of  car  and  easily 
operated. 

If  vour  dealer  hasn't  them,  send  us  his  name  and 
we'll  see  that  >ou  are  supplied.     Write  tor  booklet. 

THE  NEVILLE  STEERING  WHEEL  &  MFG.  CO. 
T32  Beaubien  St.  Detroit.  Mich. 


Ita 


rFLORIDA 

Fruitland  Park  in  Florida's  lake  jeweled  big 
lands  will  appeal  to  the  homeseeker  who,  whetli 
wishing  land  or  an  orange  grove,  desires  t 
best.  Write  for  book  of  actual  photographs  ai 
leam  how  you  can  own  your  own  grove  on  ea 
payments.  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  103  Tra 
Avenue,  Fruitland   Park,  Florida. 


Tliejrie  both 


And  You  Need  Them  H' 

A    Ty.'.  s    Fever  Tlieriiinmet.  • 
help    y..i)     read     nftliiret    ■'. 
f*ii;ns  nnd  iiidirat*^  when  to  > 
<loelor.     A  Tyct.8  TIutiiioiii 
your  wall  will  help  yoti  kc«i 
home  at  a  healthful,   cttntori 
temperalnre.       Ymir    dealer  ' 
Tyeos    Thornioinetcni    or    can 
them  fit  yi'ii — intist  lu  Tjcn* 


LAKHS    AND    HILLS 

IN  POLK  COUNTY.  FLORIDA 

M.ike  ilf  topoRfuphy  resemble  Niw  Knuhind. 
llmidrids  o!  ire^h  w.ilcr  hikes.  rolliiiK  hill",  beau'', 
Iul  valley-^;  olim.ite  deli  ;ht(iil  the  year  rouivl    Senrt 
lor  tree  book.     A<tclre»s 

I'olk  ("ouniy  romiiiis-'ioncri.  Publicity  Dcruf™*"' 
Drawer   1       ^      H.irtow.  l<loriilii 


TIiIk  l.ook  l.ll»  I'olk 
Coiinly'n  Hlol  V  ill 
11  plnin,  liollf 
wny . 


„„.  |',,ll,  rr^-^- 


.^Vy^    SOLVl.D!    ^\A^\ 

NJy^        The  Problem         \J^ \ 

'•^r/      of  European  Travel      yVj*' 

'   m  AMfRICAN  1RAV[IER 
IN  tUROPE— 1920' 


I'liivel    Pept. 

(I.".   It 'wny 

N.  V. 
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T„i)T,j.>f:.. 


Ironing 


Send  for  illustrated  booklet 


With  the  Simplex  Ironer  the  average  family 
ironing  is  done  in  a  single  hour  at  a  total  cost 
for  fuel  of  only  4  cents. 


IMPLEX  RONEB 


Sold  On  EatY 


It  is  a  mark  of  inbelligent  housekeeping 
to  possess  a  Simplex  Ironer 


WORK  with  a  SIMPLEX  Ironer  makes 
ironing   really  a  pleasure.    It  is  so 
easy   to  operate  this  household 
machine,  a  child  can  use  it. 

Every  corner  and  edge  and  surface  of  linen 
that  passes  through  the  SIMPLEX  comes  out 
perfect,  with  a  fine  gloss  like  new.  And  not 
only  flat  pieces,  but  rompers,  dresses,  lingerie, 
boys'  blouses,  soft  shirts,  all  are  quickly  and 
beautifully  ironed. 

Housewives  all  over  the  country  are  count- 
ing the  Simplex  Ironer  the  solution  ior  half 
to-day's  ironing  problems.  It  saves  money, 
it  saves  time,  it  saves  strength! 

The  Simplex  Ironer  is  the  reliable, 
standard  ironing  machine,  and  once  bought 
represents  a  life  time's  investment. 

American  Ironing  Machine  Company 

506-168  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

Eastern   Sales  Office:    70  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City 
Pacific  Coast  Office:  431  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

If«    al»o  make    Ironintr    machines    and  Laundry   equipment    for    laundries, 
hoteU,    institutions  and  jactories 
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Art  Metal  interiors  for  bank  or  public 
building  are  inexpressibly  beautiful 

The  exceptional  force  of  over  100  Art  Metal  Construction 
Company  engineers  and  designers  create  in  bronze,  steel  and 
marble,  only  those  fixtures  which  work  for  efficiency,  lasting 
convenience  and  greater  comfort. 

Authentic  in  line  and  expression,  Art  Metal  interiors  for 
library,  institution,  bank  and  public  building,  to  be  seen  through- 
out the  country,  have  proved  our  right  to  leadership.  And 
this  leadership  is  due  not  alone  to  the  amount  of  business  done, 
but  because  Art  Metal  designs  unquestionably  keep  alive  and 
adapt  for  modem  business  use,  those  standards  of  art  as  laid 
down  for  us  by  Old  World  masters. 

We  enjoy  the  confidence  of  and  assist  the  best  architects. 
Our  experience  in  all  problems  of  filing,  office  system  and  ar- 
rangement guarantees  an  interior  floor  plan  that  will  prove  the 
most  economical  and  will  work  for  great  efficiency. 


r^ 


I 


CONSTRUCTION    COMPANY 
JAMESTOWN.   N.Y. 


i 
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Sealdsweet 
Grapefruit 

Sealdsweet  grapefruit  have  so  much  sugar 
little  or  none  need  be  added  to  make  them 
pleasant  to  the  taste. 

Try  Sealdsweet  grapefruit  picked  and  shipped 
during  January  or  later  to  know  how  very 
fine  they  become  when  fully  ripe. 

Better  to  Eat  Without  Sugar 
Try  Them  With  Salt  and  Pepper 

Many  persons  prefer  Seaklsweet  grapefruit  served 
like  cantaloupes — with   sak  and   pepper. 

Sealdsweet  grapefruit  are  reasonable  in  price  and 
take  the  place  of  more  expensive  foods. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  Sealdsweet 
crapefruit  and  will  do  so  if  you  insist  on  it. 
For  free  book  "Florida's  Food-Fruits"  write 

FLORIDA  CITRUS  EXCHANGE.  628  Citizen.  Bank  BIdg. ,  Tamp.,  Florida 


il 


Sealdsweet  oranges  arc  heavy  with  juice 
and  delicioutly  sweet — buy  tliciii   freely. 
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'Craining  jor  /TutKorship 

HoW  to  Write, -vOKaHo  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell, 

^^^     CulHv'ate  your  mind.  DeVelop 
'^S^'B^^t^  yovxVAeravy  Q\^s.}\a^ar\\ie 
^  k'^^Bi  ortof  sclf-eXpvession.Make 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
'  Turn  your  ideas  inlo  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short- Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,   Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
Dr.EsenWem     ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.     Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest,  helpftU  advice.      Real  teaching. 
One  pupil  hat  received  over  $5,000  for  ttoriei  and 
articles  written  moatJjr  in  tpare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it     Another  pupO  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.      Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  ii  averaging  over  $75  •  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 
There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency 'doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.   The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department    The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recornmending  our  courses. 

Wc  publish  Tht  Writtr't  Library,  \i  volumes;  dcscriptiv* 
booklet  tree.  We  tlso  publish  Th*  Wrierr't  Monthly,  the  lesj. 
ing  msKszine  for  lUersry  workers ;  sample  copy  JO  c«ms,  snnusl 
•ubscription  $1.00.  Besides  our  tcaciung  MTvics,,  Wf  oflsr  • 
iDsnuscfipt  criticism  Service. 

ISO-Page  illustrated  catalogue  free^  Pha—  AJJrtu 

Tfie  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dcpt.  74,     Springfield,  Mass. 
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WANTED-Men  for  Sales  Woi 

Wc  h.ivc  just  hrouKlu  out  new  prdtlurts  whirh  rctiuir/'  ii 
ndd  to  our  Halts  prrMiiiucl.  \Vi"  dcKirc  to  lU'Koti.ilc  > 
men  of  chaiacti-r  niid  uhility,  willi  or  without  tvlliii.n  i- 
ricnce.  To  »iicli  men  we  oiler  u  conuoniiil,  porin.inint 
ncction  (on  salary  and  coiiiinisiiion  or  xlraiKlit  conn  i 
with  oiiporttiiilty  for  iiltiinale  i>roiiiotioii  to  in  .  iW' 
nostH.  You  may  lieijin  at  oiu-r,  and  in  your  owu  \uii. 
L>ctailcd  infonnation  on  rcgucst. 

M.  J.  GOSNELL,  Sales  Department 

Todd  ProtoctoKraph  Company        Rochester,  N. 
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15  Cents 
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A  steady  wheel  gives  safe, 
comfortable  driving. 


The  trail  your  Ford  leaves 

—  and  the  Arm  Strain,  of  Driving 


Watch  the  next  light  car  that  comes 
down  the  street.  Look  at  it  head  on — 
you  will  observe  a  certain  amount  of 
"play";  a  kind  of  wobbly,  "snaky" 
motion  in  the  front  wheels. 

Now,  if  the  road  is  damp  or  dusty, 
inspect  the  trail  these  front  wheels 
leave.     It  will  be  jerky. 

There  is  the  source  of  arm  strain  in 
driving — the  reason  why  you  have  to 
grasp  the  wheel  tightly,  almost  tensely. 

Every  slight  swerve  of  the  front  wheels 
is  transmitted  direct  to  the  steering 
wheel  and  you  get  it  in  your  arms  and 
shoulders — you've  experienced  it.  So 
has  every  driver  of  a  light  automobile. 

Now  try  a  Balcrank  Stabilizer  on  your 
machine — you  will  find  it  will  handle  as 
smoothly  as  a  heavier  car. 

The  Balcrank  Stabilizer  is  an  aid  to 
steering  that  attaches  to  the  tie  rod  and 
the  front  axle — it  absorbs  the  vibrations 
of  the  front  wheels  and  stops  them  from 


reaching  the  steering  wheel.  The  tiring 
back-lash  and  jockeying  is  eliminated; 
your  car  holds  its  course  as  truly  on  a 
high  crowned  road  as  on  a  flat  one;  you 
are  saved  from  frequent  and  dangerous 
swerving  to  this  side  and  that;  you  are 
protected  from  the  sudden,  unexpected 
changes  of  direction  that  are  the  cause 
of  so  many  accidents. 

Moreover  the  steadying  of  the  wheels 
materially  lessens  wear  on  tires,  bearings 
and  bushings. 

The  Balcrank  Stabilizer  is  a  tried  and 
true  comfort  and  safety  device  for  steer- 
ing. The  cost  is  small — only  $6.75,  and 
you  make  that  up  quickly  in  added 
security  and  increased  tire  mileage. 

Gain  freedom  from  the  nervous  tension 
of  driving;  learn  what  real  pleasure  is  at 
the  wheel.  Call  on  your  favorite  acces- 
sory dealer  today  for  a  Balcrank  Stabi- 
lizer, or,  if  you  prefer,  write  direct  to  us. 
The  Cincinnati  Ball  Crank  Co.,  North 
Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Balcrank  STABILIZER 

FOR  FORDS  AND  OTHER  LIGHT  CARS 


It  keeps  your  car  on  the 
road  and  makes  driving 
easy. 


Showing  how  Stabilizer 
attaches.  It  can  be  ap- 
plied in  ten  minutes  wit\\ 
a  wrench. 
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The  pul^LvEt; 


1. — A  wheel  with  a  broad  rim. 

The  rim  of  the  American  steel  wheel 
is  so  correctly  crowned  that  it  in- 
creases the  traction  of  the  belt  and 
keeps  the  belt  accurately  centered. 


-Transmitting  power  from  or  imparting 
power  to  the  different  parts  of  machinery. 

The  correct  design  and  construction 
of  the  American,  and  its  scientifically 
accurate  dimensions,  prevent  power 
waste. 


. — And  changing  the  direction  of  motion 
by  means  of  a  flat  belt. 

The  American  so  distributes  the  ab- 
normal strain  caused  by  the  change  of 
direction  that  its  ill  effects  are  prac- 
tically eliminated. 


' 


A  3 7 -pane  book  on 
"Getting  Maximum 
Pulley  Efficiency"  free 
on  request.  It  will  help 
you  cut  your  power 
costs. 


:24MEI^ICAN 
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cinci  its  definiiion 

Pulley : — A  wheel  with  a  broad  rim  transmitting  power  from 
or  imparting  power  to  the  different  parts  of  machinery,  or 
changing  the,  direction  of  motion  by  means  of  a  flat  belt. 

The  pulley  of  today  must  do  more  than  its  simple  definition  calls 
for.  And  yet,  too  many  manufacturing  executives  are  still  willing 
to  let  a  pulley  be  simply  a  "  pulley."  But  those  executives  are 
growing  small  in  number  since,  more  than  a  quarter  century  ago,  f 

the    American    Pulley    began    to    set    new    standards    in    power 
-   transmission. 

Every  possible  ounce  of  generated  power  is  put  to  work — wayward 
slipping  and  drifting  of  power  is  stopped.  The  American's  steel  is 
strong,  resisting  the  strain  of  many  years.  Yet  it  is  light,  and  its 
balance  perfect.  And  its  two-piece  construction  makes  installing 
rapid,  easy — makes  costly  "  stripping  "  of  busy  shafts  unnecessary. 

Constant  study,  constant  tests  have  made  the  American  Pulley  a 
builder  of  greater  and  less  expensive  production  in  a  thousand  and 
more  American  shops.  And  the  very  forces  that  have  made  it 
the  most  efficient  will  keep  it  so. 

See  Donnelley 's  Red  Book   for  Name   and  Address   of  nearest  Agent 

The  American  Pulley  Company 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


ArcERiCAN 

^^9^  STEEU  SPLIT  ^V  ^ 

^  PULLEYS  ^ 


Five  Million  American 
Pulleys  help  slop  the 
waste  of  power. 


I^Ul^I^RY 
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To  the  Future 

of  Business  Success 

A  Contribution 


?'i 


The  vital  factor  in  all  business 
is  Transportation. 

America  today  stands  for  Big  Business  because  of 

— the  tapping  of  the  resources  of  our  great  Nation 
— the  assembling  of  our  varied  raw  materials 
— the  converting  of  these  materials  into  merchandise 
— the  sale  of  these  articles  of  commerce  everywhere 
— the  delivery  to  complete  the  business  transaction 


These  operations  carried  us  to  a  high 
pitch  of  progress  because  American  bus- 
iness invested  in  Transportation. 
Railways  and  waterways  have  had  a  won- 
derful influence,  but  they  have  limita- 
tions and  these  limits  have  been  reached. 
The  air-way  is  yet  but  a  vision  for  com- 
mercial haulage. 

The   highways  are  the  future  paths  for 
transportation. 


Motor  Trucks  have  been  tried  in  the 
fiery  furnace  of  War  and  arc  now  ready 
to  extend  the  limits  of  rail  and  water  by 
dependable,  rapid  haulage  service  over 
the  highways. 

MOTOR  TRUCK  TRANSPORTA- 
TION will  carry  business  much  higher. 
The  limits  of  the  motor  truck  are  not  in 
view. 


TO  PROMOTE  BIG  BUSINESS  OF  TODAY  AND  TO- 
MORROW,  we  desire  to  make  a  worthy  contribution  to 
Transportation  —  the    builder   of  prosperity   and    happiness. 

We  contribute  the 

FLEXIBLE  SELDENS 

The  "IN-BUILT  QUALITY' *  Motor  Trucks 

"TRUCK  TRANSPORTATION,"  the  new  Selden  Maga- 
zine,  has  valuable  data  for  you.  It  will  be  mailed  to  you 
regularly  on  request.  ^  t  i 

SELDEN  TRUCK  CORPORATION 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


r^ 


t>'-  !' 


I?  I 


:^ ' 


cM 
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GRAVER 

Wafer 
Softening  &  Purification 

HEADQUARTERS 


Announcing  a  Complete 
WATEK  SOFTENING  and 

PURIFYING  Service 

The  Graver  Corporation  has  for  many  years  been  a 
manufacturer  and  installer  of  leading  types  of  water 
softeners  and  filters  for  industrial  use.  This  corporation 
is  now  in  a  position  to  announce  the  first  complete 
water  softening  and  purifying  service  in  America. 


GRAVER 

Hot  and  Cold  Process 
Continuous  Water  Softeners 

Intermittent  Water  Softeners 

Zeolite  Water  Softeners 

Pressure  and  Gravity  Filters 

Feed  Water  Heaters 

Hot  Water  Se-rvice  Heaters 


The  Graver  Corporation  alone  manu- 
factures and  installs  every  type  and 
size  of  water  softener  and  filter — 
seven  in  all.  The  engineers  of  this 
corporation  are  under  no  influence 
tending  toward  the  recommendation 
of  any  one  type  of  equipment. 

Graver  Service  begins  with  filling 
your  request  for  information,  extends 
through  the  analysis  and  study  of 
your  water  problem,  with  an  author- 
itative solution  thereof,  provides  for 
the  proper  installation  of  the  correct 
apparatus,  covers  the  starting  of  your 
equipment,  with  personal  instructions 
to  your  employees  put  in  charge, 
and  continues  throughout  the  full 
term  of  use  of  the  apparatus. 

Hard  water  causes  scale  in    boilers. 


expensive  to  remove  and  withdrawing 
the  boiler  from  use  while  its  removal 
is  being  accomplished.  This  scale  also 
lowers  boiler  efficiency  and  runs  up 
the  coal  consumption. 

Hard  water  in  textile  mills  prevents 
thorough  cleansing  of  the  fabric 
fibres  and  interferes  with  dyeing 
processes. 

Hard  water  in  laundries  mvolves  ex- 
cessive soap  consumption  and  makes 
the  best  results  impossible. 

Also  hard  water  or  impure  water 
causes  many  difficulties  of  other  sorts. 
Water  softening  and  purifying  appa- 
ratus reduces  operating  costs,  im- 
proves quality,  and  more  than  pays  for 
itself, usually  within  a  very  few  years. 


Confer  withy  our  consulting  engineer  or  architect,  or  write  us  direct  for  full  infor- 
mation regarding  the  application  of  Graver  Service  to  your  line  of  business 

GRAV  ER  Corporation 

(WM.  GRAVER  TANK  WORKS    •    FOUNDED    1857) 

Steel  ^anks  and  General  Steel  Plate  Construction 
Water  Softening  and  Purifying  Equipment 


East  Chicago,  Indiana 


(2-H) 
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Accountancy 

— a  month's  trial 
instruction  by 
Extension   through 

the  mails  for  $7  is  offered 
by  Pace  Institute. 

Men  and  women  can  thus 
determine  for  themselves 
whether  they  are  adapted  to 
H  the  study  of  Accountancy, 
whether  they  can  make  progress 
through  Extension  instruction, 
whether  the  educational  service  of 
the  Pace  Organization  is  suited  to 
their  needs  and  prohlems. 

Pace  graduates — numbers  of  them 
r^xteiision-educated- — are  making  good  as 
iccountants  and  executi\es  everywhere. 
Many  of  them  are  in  the  professional 
])ractice  of  Accountancy,  as  juniors, 
seniors,  or  partners.  Many  hold  respon- 
sible technical  and  managerial  positions 
in  all  kinds  of  business  enterprises  as  cost 
accountants,  auditors,  credit  managers, 
comptrollers,  treasurers,  tax  experts,  and 
general  executi\es. 

Pace  Extension  students  study  the  same  .subjects 
as  do  Resident  S;:hool  students  at  Pace  Institute, 
New  York,  Washington,  and  Boston.  They  are 
taught  by  Resident  School  instructors.  They  have 
the  privilege  of  transfer  from  Extension  to  Resi- 
dent School  instruction  with  full  crc<lit  for  work 
done  and  tuition  paid. 

"MAKING      Send  for  details  of  the  $7  trial  offer 

r>  —  .  i-vvr  > »    ''"'1  •^'^^  for  a  complimentary  copy 

KtAUI  of    "Making   Ready,"   a   32-page 

txxjklet    which    contains   much    helpful   information 

about    economic    opportunities     for     Accountancy- 


educated  men  and  women. 


Pace  &  Pace 

Department  16 

Hudson  Terminal,  30  Church  St.,  N.  Y. 


m  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

ExcenMve  Accotintants  command  blsr  ftalarlcfl.  ThoijfiflndB  of  firmi 
ne*-*!  tiwm.  Only  2.000  Certified  Public  Accountanti  in  U.  S.  Many 
UT^  earnlnif  S3/X>0  to  $10,000  a  y^-ar.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  In 
■mr^  tim«  for  C  F,  A.  rza/nfnations  or  executive  arrountinir  poal- 
ifon-*.  Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unneceaiiary  to  beijin  — we  prepare 
yo'j  from  the  irroond  up.  Our  rourtw;  and  tervice  are  un'lcr  Iho 
auprrviiiWfn  of  William  ft.  Cantenhol7..  A.  M.,  C  V.  A.,  Former 
ComptrolWr  and  Inntnjctor,  lJnlv<rhtty  of  IllinoiH,  asnlHted  by  d 
staff  of  C  P.  A'n.  inrludinir  memt>«TH  uf  the  Amfrican  Inntitule  of 
AcrountantJ*.  l/ow  tuition  f«fe-  i-n»y  t«Tmii.  Write  now  for  Infor- 
lliatir>n  and  frrr  bo  'k  of  ArcoijniAn<-y  fa^iH. 

I,a  Salle  Extension  University.  I>ept.  252-HA.  Chicago 

"Thi-  Lttrucst  business  'framinte  Institution  in  the  World" 
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THE   MENACE   OF   UNREST   ON   THE   FARM 


IN  THE  TROUBLOUS  PERIOD  since  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  labor  in  the  United  States  has  been  involved  in  a 
series  of  strikes,  capital  "has  shown  a  disposition  to  strike 
in  the  sense  of  not  seeking  investments  that  a*e  essential  to  the 
country,"  and  now,  a  government  department  warns  us,  the 
farmers     threaten     to     strike. 


"We  do  not  care  to  think  what 
would  happen  should  the  farm- 
ers go  on  strike  and  refuse  to 
furnish  their  products  to  the 
public,"  says  the  Pittsburg 
Chronicle-Telegraph.  Yet  such 
a  possibility  is  more  than 
hinted  at  in  many  of  the  re- 
plies to  a  questionnaire  recently 
addrest  to  200,000  of  our 
agriculturists  by  the  Post- 
office  Department.  "  The  time 
is  very  near,"  says  one  letter, 
"when  we  farmers  will  have  to 
curtail  production  and  raise 
only  what  we  need  for  om*  own 
use,  and  let  the  other  fellows 
look  out  for  themselves."  "I 
have -just  finished  ^guring  up 
what  the  eggs,  jwultry,  and 
cream  that  I  sold  last  year 
brought  me,  and  I  will  not  be 
in  the  business  next  year,"  says 
anothet.  Because  the  price  of 
what  the  farmer  sells  is  going 
down  and  the  price  of  what  he 
buys  is  going  up,  he  is  looking, 
it  seems,  with  envious  and 
resentful  eyes  upon  the  city 
dweller  who  "works  only  six 
or  eight  hours  a  day  and  makes 

two  or  three  times  as  much  as       

the  farmer, ' '  whose  working-day 

is  "from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours."  "I  almost  fear  a  famine," 
writes  one  farmer,  because  "farm  help  everywhere  is  flocking 
to  the  city,  lured  by  short  hours,  high  wages,  and  the  promise 
of  a  good  time."  Probably  50  per  cent,  of  the  forty  thousand 
replies,  according  to  an  official  of  the  Post-office  Department, 
indicate  that  the  writers  contemplate  either  leaving  their  farms 
or  curtailing  acreage  under  cultivation  because  of  one  or  more  of 
three  major  grievances  and  because  of  a  growing  feeling  against 
non-producing  city  dwellers.  These  three  major  complaints, 
says  the  official  report,  are: 

"Inability  to  obtain  labor  to  work  the  farms,  as  hired  help 


and  the  farmers'  children  have  been  lured  |o  the  city  by  higher 

wages  and  easier  living. 

"High  profits  taken  by  middlemen  for  the  mere  handling  of 

food-products ;    and, 

"Lack  of  proper  agencies  of  contact  between  the  farmer  and 

the  ultimate  consumer." 

Assistant  Postmaster-General 
Blakslee,  who  read  the  report 
to  the  Senate  Post-office  Com- 
mittee, emphasized  the  "grave 
menace"  inherent  in  the  condi- 
tions revealed  bj'  the  ques- 
tionnaire, particularly  "at  a 
time  when  the  predominant 
cry  is  for  production  and  still 
more  production."  "The  high 
cost  of  wearing  apparel,  of 
staples  not  produced  on  the 
farm,  of  farm-implements  and 
fertilizers,  all  of  which  seem  to 
have  filled  the  farmers'  mind 
with  discouragement  -and  re- 
sentment, is  certain  to  result 
in  the  curtailment  of  food- 
production,"  he  said.  A  Chi- 
cago commission  house  reports 
that  "the  losses  to  raisers  of 
hogs  and  cattle  during  the  past 
six  months  have  been  very 
severe,"  and  a  farmer  corres- 
pondent of  the  Albany  Knicker- 
bocker Press  writes: 


THE   NEW  SECRETARY.  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Mr.  Edwin  Thomas  Meredith,  editor  of  Successful  Farming,  who  suc- 
ceeds Secretary  Houston,  urges  the  elimination  of  useless  employees 
in  non-pfodiw;tive  busiaess  and  a  speeding  up  of  all  industry  to  cor- 
respond with  tlie  present  activity  of  the  farmer. 


"Everything  we  have  to  sell 
is   depreciating   in  value   and 
what  we  buy  is  increasing.    So 
the  only  way  for  us  to  do  will 
be  to  go  to  towTi  and  find  em- 
ployment and  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  high  wages.      Let  our 
farms  stand  idle.    What  is  the 
use  of  working  twelve  to  fifteen 
hours    a  day    when  we  can  get    more  money  for  eight  hours, 
with  no  money  invested,' nothing  to  lose,  and  sixteen  hours 
for  rest  and  recreation?" 

There  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  conceal  the  fact  that  there 
is  real  unrest  among  farmers,  declares  the  editor  of  The  Inland 
Farmer  (Louisville),  who  suggests  that  "it  might  have  been 
better  had  the  Government  'let  sleeping  dogs  lie'  and  not  sent  out 
that  questionnaire."     To  quote  this  Kentucky  authority  further: 

"Farmers  are  thinking  now  more  than  ever.  They  are  asking 
why,  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  fixt  by  the  Food  Adminis- 
stmtion  during  the  war,  owners  of  big  milling  plants  were  placed 
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on  tlio  board  which  set  the  prices,  and  then  up  went  Hour  and 
feed?  Why  were  all  things  stabilized  upward  that  fanners  had 
to  purchase?  On  the  other  hand,  these  patriotic  growers  of 
food,  men  who  ne\'er  tiinched  when  the  stress  was  on  them,  are 
now  clamoring  for  a  square  deal  from  the  Government  which 
;dso  forced  them  into  a  heavy  production  of  beef  and  pork  just 
to  have  thei;'  costly  cattle  and  hogs,  into  which  they  had  put 
high-priced  corn,  sacriticed  b\'  truthless  profiteers,  a  clique  of 
men  who  maintain  power  under  a  jiromise  to  be  good,  and  to 
make  a  price  to  tlie  i)roducer  on  one  hand  and  to  the  consumer 
on  the  other.  Of  all  people  farmers  are  disposed  to  be  fair  and 
square.  They  are  the  most  responsive  when  a  call  comes,  but 
resent  being  made  the  goats  by  maiii]Mdations  of  capitalists,  and 
now,  when  the   spoliators  have   th(»   semblance  of  government 


?'-  .**  ^t.  «;  -. 


'Illh    WOULD  .S    STUO.NCi    MAN. 

— Lukens  in  the  Chicago  Farm  Implancnl  News. 

behind  them,  are  getting  their  ire  up  and  are  inclined  to  show 
their  teeth.  This  is  evidenced  in  the  i"apid  growth  of  tiie  farm 
bureaus  over  the  Central  West," 

The  Post-office  questionnaire,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  En- 
gland Homestead  (Springfield,  Mass.),  "simply  confirms  what  has 
b<*en  known  for  months  to  fanners  and  to  readers  of  the  farm 
press."  The  city  dwellers'  ignorance  of  agricultural  conditions, 
according  to  this  New  England  journal,  is  to  no  small  degree 
resjx)nsibh'  for  the  present  situation.     We  read: 

"Instead  of  trying  to  solve  the  problem,  tlie  cities  make  it 
worse  by  changing  tin-  clock,  shorter  liours,  less  work,  more 
pay.  I^gislatiins  jiass  nujre  laws  lo  harass  farmers  and  to  in- 
<Ti-a»t-  taxes.  Yet  the  city  press  denounce  the  overworked 
farmer  as  a   profiteer." 

"The  inevitable  result  of  the  policy  of  feeding  farmers  patriot- 
ism and  other  inl<n'stH  jjrofit"  is  tlie  j)hra.se  in  whicli  Mr.  11.  W. 
C'ollingwood,  editor  of  The  Rural  Neu-Yorker,  exj)lains  the  rural 
unrest  that  the  Post-office  Dej)artmenl  has  discovered.  In  a 
letter  to  TuK  DniK8T  Mr.  C'ollingwood  writ(!s: 

".M(*hI  of  the  dailies  an-  treating  this  as  an  «'ntirely  new  thing, 
•when  lo  every  farmer  and  farm  j»aper  it  is  a  very  old  and  true 
matter.  The  farm  papers  have  told  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  Jitc.iin.  Fn  fjnr  r>wn  case  we  have  repe.ilcdly  j'ivcn  a  con- 
den.H«rl  rei)ort  of  the  opinion  of  over  2.')(),()<)<)  larmers,  which 
coincides  almost  exa<'tly  with  the  report  made  from  the  Post- 
office   F)e|)jirtment. 

"The  great  majority  of  our  readers  feel  that  Hoover  Id  lo  a 


large  extent  responsible  for  many  of  their  present  troubles. 
They  feel  that  every  other  industry  except  agriculture  was 
petted  and  pushed  along  with  the  promise  of  a  guaranteed 
profit.  Farmers  were  expected  to  do  their  work  with  the  aid 
of  schoolboys,  girls,  and  other  unskilled  laborers,  while  other 
industries  were  able  to  offer  wages  which  have  drawn  skilled 
labor  away  from  the  farm.  We  feel  that  this  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  condition  now  outlined  in  the  report  from  the 
Postmaster-General,  and  you  may  depend  on  it  that  this  opinion 
is  wide-spread  among  all  our  Eastern  farmers." 

To  this  charge  that  Hoover  favored  other  industries  at  the 
expense  of  agriculture  the  New  York  World  replies: 

"All  consumers  and  most  farmers  will  not  forget  that  wheat 
has  l)een  yielding  its  producers  about  three  times  as  much  as 
they  formerly  received  for  it.  By  fixing  a  minimum  price  the 
Government  guaranteed  the  grower  a  handsome  retiu-n  for  his 
investment  and  labor,  and  it  protected  him  from  the  raids  of  the 
wheat-pit  in  Chicago.  Only  the  gamblers  of  the  markets  and 
the  farm  had  any  reason  to  bemoan  regulation  that  stabilized 
prices  and  put  money  in  the  pockets  of  the  farmers  rather  than 
in  those  of  the  middlemen.  If  there  had  been  a  gambling  market 
for  last  year's  crop,  most  of  it  would  have  gone  cheaply  into 
thft  hands  of  speculators,  who  afterward  would  have  taken  an 
extortionate  toll  from  the  consumer." 

But  whatever  the  merits  of  the  farmer's  case  against  Mr. 
Hoover,  his  grievance  against  general  economic  conditions  is 
undeniable,  thinks  the  Boston  Globe.  And  it  adds  that  "unless 
this  grie\'ance  is  met  he  is  in  a  position  to  make  things  uncom- 
fortable for  his  town  and  city  neighbors,"  because  "he  is,  rel- 
atively speaking,  self-supporting.  He  is  the  only  citizen  who 
can  properly  be  called  economically  independent."  And 
Financial  America  (New  Y'ork),  reminding  us  that  farm-prod- 
ucts in  the  United  States  during  1919  w(Te  valued  at  $14,- 
000,000,000,  points  out  that  a  cut  in  the  hours  of  farm-labor 
from  sixty  to  forty-eight  per  week  would  reduce  production  by 
25  per  cent.  To  meet  this  reduction,  "we  should  have  to  stop 
all  our  food  exports,  which  in  1919  amounted  to  $2,700,000,000. 
In  addition,  we  should  have  to  eat  less  than  ever  before,  and 
rationing,  bread,  meat,  and  milk  cards  would  soon  become 
imperative  measures." 

But  while  there  is  undoubted  dissatisfaction  among  farmers, 
other  authoritative  journals  affirm,  there  is  not  a  degree  of 
unrest  that  amounts  to  a  national  menace.  "That  there  is 
discontent  among  the  farmers  is  not  to  be  denied,"  Avrites  Mr. 
E.  S.  Bayard,  editor  of  The  National  Stockman  and  Farmer 
(Pittsburg),  who  emphatically  denies,  however,  that  "this 
discontent  amounts  to  a  grave  national  danger,  if  by  this  ig 
meant  that  farmers  will  seek  impro\'ement  of  conditions  by 
other  than  sane  and  orderly  processes."  He  sounds  a  warning, 
nevertheless,  when  he  goes  on  to  saj' : 

"There  is  probal)ility  of  decreased  food-iiroduction,  but  that  is 
the  natiu'al  result  of  deficiency  of  labor  and  growing  cost  of 
j)ro(iuction,  not  the  effect  of  spiteful  antagonism  toward  the 
otlu^r  class.  The  country  can  not  ex))ect  war-tim«>  production, 
with  less  financial  inducement  lo  produce,  less  labor,  and  (h>arer 
farm  sup])lies  than  during  the  war.  Nor  will  war-time  produc- 
tion be  necessary  to  feed  our  pe()i)le  in  the  futin-(>." 

Yet  our  farmers  are  neither  "rattled"  nor  dismayed  nor  un- 
patriotic, we  an^  assured  by  Mr.  Herbert  Myrick,  editor  of 
Farm  and  Home  (Springfield,  Mass.),  who  affirms  that  "the 
farmer's  head  is  le\'el,  his  feel  on  the  ground.  If  all  others  will 
work  as  hard  as  the  farmers,  if  capital  in  other  industries  will  be 
coiiteni  with  the  average  returns  of  money  in  agriculture,  there 
will  be  i)lenty  for  all."  "  Farmers  will  not  strike,  for  they  do  not 
believe  in  strikes,"  declares  Mr.  C.  V.  Gregory,  editor  of  The 
I'rairic  Farmer  (Chicago),  who  goes  on  to  say: 

"They  fe«'l  that  the  high  cost  of  living  is  largely  due  to  strikes 
and  (o  half-hearled  work  by  the  peojjle  who  are  not  aclmdiy  on 
strike.  They  have  no  intenlion  of  adding  to  I  he  nation's 
troubles  by  putting  on  a  slrik(<  of  their  own. 

"MmI  (he  (|ueslioimairi>  of  th(«  Post-office  Dc'partment  which 
inspir«(l  these  head-lines  ha.s  brought  an  important  fact  sharply 
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to  the  attention  of  the  public,  that  there  will  be  a  marked 
letting  down  in  food-production  this  year.  The  farmer  will 
produce  less  food,  because  it  is  the  only  sensible  business  course 
for  him  to  foUow.  No  business  man  would  operate  his  plant  at 
maximum  capacity  to  flood  the  market  with  his  product  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  nation  were  engaged  in  a  concerted  effort  to  force 
down  the  market  for  that  product.  That  is  the  farmer's 
situation  exactly. 

"The  people  of  the  cities  are  using  boycotts  and  every  other 
means  they  can  think  of  to  break  the  market  for  the  farmer's 
products.  At  the  same  time  their  own  strikes  and  high  wages 
have  increased  the  farmer's  expenses  to  the  point  where  he  must 
cut  down  both  expenses  and  production  or  operate  at  a  heavy 
loss.  He  is  a  good  enough  business  man  to  take  the  former 
alternative." 

"A  base  libel  on  the  farmer"  is  the  way  Wallaces'  Farmer 
(Des  Moines)  characterizes  the  suggestion  that  unrest  among 
farmers  is  a  menace  to  the  Government.  Says  this  Iowa 
journal: 

"The  farmer  is  intensely  patriotic,  but  he  is  tired  of  being 
made  the  goat,  and  is  organizing  to  secure  just  prices  for  his 
products.  General  dissatisfaction  was  started  by  Mr.  Hoover 
when  he  tried  to  repudiate  his  definite  promise  that  farmers 
should  have  fair  prices  for  hogs  in  1918.  Had  he  said  frd,nkly 
that  he  had  promised  too  much  and  could  not  make  good, 
farmers  would  have  accepted  cheerfully  as  war  loss.  Then 
came  a  price  drive  early  in  1919,  and  a  more  successful  price 
drive  in  July  and  August,  which  cost  farmers  many  millions  of 
dollars  and. saved  consumers  nothing.  Farmers  furnished  more 
than  one-fourth  of  all  fighting  men.  The  men,  women,  and 
children  left  worked  long  hours  and  produced  more  food  than 
ever  before  in  our  history.  Other  people  were  assured  cost  of 
production  plus  fair  profit,  but  the  farmer  took  his  chances. 
Now  that  the  war  is  won  everybody  is  trying  to  smash  the 
farmer.  He  is  tired  of  it,  and  consequently  organizing  to  secure 
economic  justice.  If  prices  of  past  years  for  farm  products  are 
assured,  the  farmer  would  be  well  satisfied.  But  a  severe  drop 
in  prices  will  greatly  injure  farming.  Fear  of  this  is  one  reason 
for  unrest.  The  farmer  must  have  interest  on  money  invested 
plus  fair  wages,  plus  enough  to  maintain  fertility  of  land,  other- 
wise agriculture  will  steadily  decline  and  the  nation  wiU  suffer 
more  than  the  farmer." 

Many  papers  argue  that  such  a  questionnaire  as  the  Post-of&ce 
Department  sent  out  is  bound  to  yield  misleading  results,  because 
only  the  discontented  farmers  answer.  And  against  the  unrest 
these  answers  reveal  they  balance  the  memorial  recently  addrest 
bj'  the  executive  heads  of  seven  large  national  farmers'  organi- 
zations to  the  Presid^rtt,  the  Congress,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  This  memorial  urges  that  public  opinion,  while 
insisting  that  the  farmers  continue  production  at  top  notch, 
should  see  to  it  that  labor  and  capital  also  do  their  full 
share  toward  producing  and  facilitating  production;  and  that 
low  prices  for  farm  products  should  not  be  expected  while  high 
prices  of  what  the  farmers  need  are  maintained.  But  as  editorial 
commentators  point  out,  it  contains  no  hint  of  revolutionary 
unrest,  or  of  any  spirit  that  could  possibly  be  regarded  as  a 
"grave  menace."  And  Mr.  W.  J.  Drummond,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  International  Farm  Congress,  one  of 
the  seven  organizations  that  signed  the  memorial,  makes  the 
following  statement  for  The  Literary  Digest: 

"The  conservative  farmers  represented  by  the  seven  large 
national  organizations  whose  executives  met  at  Washington  last 
week  and  issued  a  memorial  to  Congress  and  the  people,  feel 
that  the  Post-office  Department  made  a  grave  mistake  in  sending 
to  a  large  number  of  farmers  throughout  the  country,  a  question- 
naire which  had  the  effect  of  drawing  out  expressions  from  the 
most  dissatisfied  element  of  agriculture,  and  then  publishing 
broadcast  the  most  radical  and  extreme  of  the  answers  received. 
These  answers  do  not  by  any  means  correctly  set  forth  the  pre- 
dominant rural  sentiment.  The  memorial  presented  to  the 
President  and  Congress  last  Friday  is  by  every  fair  standard 
entitled  to  be  considered  a  full  and  correct  expression  of  the 
sentiment  of  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  farmers  in  America. 
The  motives  of  the  Post-office  Department  are  not  questioned, 
but  no  useful  result  can  come  from  its  action;  rather  the  ten- 
dency will  be  to  counteract  and  in  some  measure  nullify  the 


patriotic  and  unselfish  efforts  of  the  conservative  farmers  and 
farm  organizations  to  hold  the  boat  steady  in  this  time  of  stress 
and  storm.  The  farmers  have  grievances,  of  course.  Who  has 
not  in  these  distraught  times?  But  their  blessings  far  outweigh 
their  ills,  as  do  those  of  all  other  American  citizens.  lUs  that 
can  be  borne  must  be  borne  patiently  until  they  can  be  corrected 
in  an  orderly  manner.  The  farmers  realize  this,  and  all  others 
should." 

Other  witnesses  not  only  discount  the  suggestion  of  unrest 
and  economic  revolt  among  farmers,  but  challenge  the  idea  that 
the  farmer  as  a  class  has  any  cause  for  dissatisfaction.  "Ameri- 
can farmers  have  just  completed  the  most  prosperous  business 
year  in  history,"  says  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture;   and  investigators  for  Senator  Capper,  of  Kansas,  esti-, 
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NOTHING   BUT   CLIMBING. 

— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

mate  that  the  average  cash  income  of  farm  families  in  four 
Middle  Western  States  is  $2,159,  exclusive  of  home  products 
consumed.  "No  wonder  the  American  farmer  is  a  stabilizing 
influence  and  has  no  sympathy  with  wild  talk  of  class  warfare, 
communism,  and  the  dictatorship  of  the  city  proletariat," 
remarks  the  St.  Joseph  News-Press,  after  citing  the  report  of  a 
similar  investigation  in  Iowa.  In  spite  of  certain  troubles,  says 
the  New  York  World,  "the  average  American  farmer  is  more 
prosperous  than  ever  before."  At  the  same  time  the  Boston 
Transcript  thinks  that  the  farmers  "are  not  getting  their  share 
of  the  present  prosperity."  It  adds,  however,  that  "they  are 
not  going  to  knock  off  work  and  let  the  world  go  hungry. 
With  the  dawn  of  spring  the  plows  and  the  harrows  will  be  out 
on  the  land  once  more,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  earlier  and  the 
later  rains,  the  fields  will  once  more  smile  with  the  golden 
grain."  "  The  farmers  who  are  going  to  sulk  and  strike  and  let 
their  fields  lie  uncultivated  are  the  creatures  of  an  imagination 
inflamed  by  political  possibilities,"  affirms  the  Philadelphia 
Record.  "Farmers  are  not  dissatisfied,  and  there  is  no  danger 
threatening  the  economic  structure  of  this  country,"  declares 
Mr.  E.  A.  Strout,  proprietor  of  a  farm  agency,  who  is  quoted  in 
the  New  York  Tribune  as  saying: 

"The  real  farmers  were  too  busy  with  their  work  to  bother 
with  the  Government's  questionnaire.  The  men  who  make  the 
most  noise  at  town-meetings  and  who  pay  the  least  taxes  are 
the  kind  who  reply  first  to  questionnaires  like  that  the  Govern- 
ment put  out. 

"The  talk  of  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  labor  is  exaggerated. 
The  six  million  farmers  in  this  country  sold  twenty-four  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  produce  last  year.  In  Iowa,  every  third  man 
owns  an  automobile.     This  isn't  true  in  New  York  City." 
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SELF-HELP  PRESCRIBED  FOR  EUROPE 

WIIEX  EUROPE  IS  TOLD  that  the  United  States  is 
■"abolishing  the  bread-line,"  is  '"no  eleemosynary 
institution."  and  '"has  no  desire  to  play  the  part  of  a 
nose-bap:  for  a  lazy  horse" — for  so  the  Treasury's  opposition  to 
more  international  loans  is  charaeterized  in  our  press- — some 
caustic  comment  from  European  editors  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected. Yet  the  statements  of  the  retiring  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  seem  to  have  called  forth  comparativeh'  little  abuse 
abroad  and  ha\e  actually  been 
indorsed  by  important  news- 
papers. Mr.  Glass,  it  will  be 
remembered,  .wrote  a  letter  on 
January-  28,  declaring  the  oppo- 
sition of  his  Department  to  any 
further  governmental  financial 
aid  to  Europe,"  criticizing  the 
fiscal  policies  of  European  go\- 
emments,  observing  that  "the 
United  States  could  not,  if  it 
would,  assume  the  burdens  of 
all  the  earth,"  and  suggesting 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  world-trade  if  the  amount 
of  Germany's  reparation  were 
promptly  fixt.  The  Glass  pol- 
icy makes  the  United  States 
"a  quitter,"  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Ix)ndon  Daily  Chronicle. 
America,  it  goes  on,  "wiU  give 
a  drowning  man  excellent  ad- 
^^ce.  What  advice  could  be 
better  than  to  tell  him  to  learn 
to  swim,  but  she  must  not 
think  of  throwing  him  a"rope." 
Mr.  Glass's  plan,  in  this  news- 
paper's words,  seems  to  be  "to 
leave  distrest  Europe  to  wallow 

in  its  miserj'."     But  the  Lon-       

don     Times    protests    against 

soich  denunciation  of  American  "selfishness."  "It  is  true,"  it 
remarks,  "that  the  American  policy  of  leaving  Europe  to  'stew 
in  her  own  juifc'  may  seem  to  sa\  or  of  callousness  toward  an 
old  world  that  ruined  itself  in  order  to  vindicate  principles  that 
Americans  hold  dear,  but,"  continues  The  Times,  "when  all  is 
said  and  don«;,  it  would  be  futile  to  expect  Americans  even  in 
their  most  generous  mood  to  shoulder  the  financial  burdens  of 
European  Allies  or  rven  j)raeti('ally  to  recognize  a  moral  obli- 
patirm  in  regard  to  them  as  long  as  the  Allies  continue  to  print 
])U])ir  in  order  to  nieel  a  current  expenditure  that  is  often  need- 
lesHly  extravagant,  while  they  shrink  in  some  cases  from  iin- 
I)OHing  drastic  taxation  which  can  alone  restore  (he  financial 
equilil)riutn."  'J'hr  Morning  Post  is  quite  willing  to  acknowledge 
tho  truth  of  .Mr.  Glass's  a.ssertion  "that  it  is  useless  to  talk 
about  meeting  Euroi)e's  ncseds  by  larger  credits  unless  many  of 
tho  countries  of  Kuroi»e  make  nionf  earnest  attt-mjjts  to  puL 
their  own  affairs  in  ordiT."  The  cruelly  of  (lie  nionieiil  may 
be  kindne.HH  in  the  end,  7'hi  Dmlij  T(h(jr(i iih  is  inelined  (o  tliinU, 
"  for  there  is  a  gi  tierai  indiHjmHition  by  the  begj^ired  countries 
of  Europe  to  recognize  I  lie  faeisof  the  situation,  i'eopie  witlioiil, 
cash,  art:T  all,  should  refraiti  from  getting  into  debt."  Reginald 
.McKeiina,  once  iJritisli  ( 'hanee||<»r  of  the  E.xclie<|ner,  now  liea<l 
of  a  i<on<lon  bank,  di.scussing  both  the  Glass  letter  and  last 
wwfk's  alarming  droj)  in  sterling  exchange,  says  in  a  state- 
ment quoted  by  -u  c<»rresp<ni(lent  of  'I  In  Sun  (DuI  Srir  Y ml; 
llrrnld 

"Obviouslv  the  CHsenl  iiil  eomlil  inti  fur  the  rest  <ir!i  linn  ol   iiurn- 


A  NEW  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY  TAKES  HOLD. 

Carter  Glass,  at  tlie  reader's  left,  who  leaves  the  Treasury  for  tlie 
United  States  Senate,  handing  over  his  commission  to  David  P. 
Houston,  jwho  has  been  Secretary   of  Agriculture  for  seven   years. 


pean  exchanges  is  a  full  revival  of  European  industry,  and  this 
can  be  accomplished  only  when  the  governments  of  the  various 
European  nations  have  brought  their  expenditure  within  the 
compass  of  their  revenue.  So  long  as  they  meet  their  require- 
ments by  internal  borrowing,  followed  by  an  unlimited  issue  of 
paper  money,  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  restoration  of  normal 
exchange. 

"America  is  right  in  refusing  to  lend  money  (o  goverrmients 
which  have  not  put  their  own  houses  in  order.  When,  however, 
a  country  ceases  to  issue  fresh  paper  money,  the  supply  (o  it 
of   the  raw  materials   of   industry,   or  machinery   and    railway 

material  on  credit,  will  prove 
not  merely  a  pohcy  dictated  by 
a  humane  desire  to  restore  the 
ravages  of  war,  but  also  will  be 
excellent  business." 

In  France,  according  to  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch,  the 
depreciation  of  the  franc  and 
the  criticisms  made  by  Mr. 
Glass  are  to  be  met  by  "radical 
increases  in  taxation  to  balance 
the  budget,  and,  if  necessar>\ 
rigid  restrictions  on  the  impor- 
tations of  luxuries."  Premier 
Nitti  of  Italy  told  an  Associate 
Press  correspondent  in  Rome 
that  he  agreed  "with  many 
points  in  the  letter  of  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Glass,"  altho 
he  tliinks  that  America  should 
join  in  some  united  effort  to 
stabilize  exchange.  Herr  von 
G winner,  the  German  finan- 
cier, told  a  London  Daihj  News 
correspondent,  quo(ed  in  a  dis- 
patch to  the  New  York  World, 
that  altho  "German  credit  is 
tottering,"  "sureh'  no  one  is 
so.:foolj^h.as  to  believe  that  if  it 
is  cr^jUslit  down  other  European 
countries  are  going  (o  escape." 
And  the  Gernum  banker  went 
on,  as  the  New  York  Tribune  notes,  to  suggest  a  remedy  (hat 
"doesn't  differ  materially-  from  that  of; Sj^cretary  Glass": 

"Of  course,  we  could  never  pay,  and 'no  .sane  British  or  French 
financier  expects  us  to  i)ay  the  huge  indemnities  of  which  there 
is  still  talk,  but  if  you  give  us  breathing  space  and  grant  us  credit 
to  import  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs,' Ave  shall  be  able  to  pay 
a  very  large  sum  indeed."  .         ■  ^ 

Such  are  some  of  the  Eiu-opean  reactions  to  Secret^/rj'  Glass's 

prescription  of  self-help  as  the  best  remedy  for  Europe's  economic 

ills.     It  was  in  a  letter  of  January  28,  wri(ten  to  a  committee  of 

(he  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  (he  TTni(ed  S(a(es,  (hat  the  r(>tiring 

Secre(ar\'  of  the  Treasury  (h'clared  his  doubt  of  the  need  of  sm-h 

an  international  financial  conference  as  has  been  suggested,      lie 

|)oiii(e(l  out  that  since  the  armistice  "the  XTniled  States  Govern- 

nu'ut  has  done  all  that  was  cijusidered  adx  isable  and  j)racticable," 

ha\'ing  extended  to  foreign  go\ crnnu'iils  financial  assistance  as 

follows: 

Direct  advances $2,;W0,S»1 ,  17'.t.tl5 

I'Mnids    made   availal)l(     to    tho.sc    Kovcrn- 

niciils    throiiKh    (he    |>ui°cliaNC    of    (heir 

cnrrciic.v    to  cover  our  cx|M<ncllturcs   in 

Europe T.'Ul.iSl  .fi.KO.Trt 

Arni.v    and    oilier    Kovcinincniul    supplies 

sold  on  credit   (approxliuatdj  ) r.s.^.tHMi.diid.dO 

Relief  (iippio.\inmtel.v) ltK),(KH),(MM).()0 

l''npald  accrued  Interests  up  to  .Tanuiiry  1, 

Ill'Jd.  on  alllct!  Kovcriiinciil  oliUKallons.  .  :)2't,'2I  I.n2'.>.00 


Total $4,'22«,r)H4,08S.4I 

Tlu'  Tr.'asnr\ .  according  to   Mr.  (ilass,  is  opjiosed  lo  further 
g(i\<rniiieiilal  aid  except  in  respect  to  the  posli)onemeu(  of  in- 
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terest  payments  on  loans  to  the  Allies  and  to  supplying  relief  to 
certain  portions  of  Europe.  Mr.  Glass  realizes  that  the  present 
world-wide  inflation  of  currency  and  other  abnormal  conditions 
are  due  to  the  war,  but  he  contrasts  the  United  States  policy  of 
high  taxes,  "strict  economy,"  and  the  removal  of  restrictions  on 
gold  exportation  with  European  refusal  to  ship  gold,  which  is 
in  turn  required  by  "the  extended  currency  and  credit  structure 
of  Europe."  He  says  that  relief  would  be  found  "  in  disarmament, 
resumption  of  industrial  life  and  activity,  the  imposition  of  ade- 
quate taxes,  and  the  issue  of  adequate  domestic  loans.  Such 
things  as  international  bond  issues,  international  guaranties,  and 
international  measures  for  the  stabilization  of  exchange  are 
utterly  impracticable  so  long  as  there  exist  inequalities'of-taxation 
and  domestic  financial  policies  in  the  various  countries  involved,, 
and  when  these  inequalities  no  longer  exist  such  devices  will  be 
unnecessary,"  Mr.  Glass  continues: 

"The  United  States  could  not,  if  it  would,  assume  the  burdens 
of  all  the  earth.  It  can  not  undertake  to  finance  the  jrequire- 
raents  of  Europe,  because  it  can  not  shape  the  fiscal  policies  of 
the  governments  of  Europe.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  can  not  tax  the  American  people  to  meet  the  deficieneips 
arising  from  the  failure  of  the  governments  of  Euroi^e  fd  T3&lance 
their  budgets,  nor  can  the  Government  6t  the  United  States  tax 
the  American  people  to  subsidize  the  business  of  our  exporters. 
It  can  not  do  so  by  direct  measures  of  taxation,  nor  can  it  look  with 
composure  upon  the  manufacture  of  bank  credit  to  finance  our 
exports  when  the  requii-ements  of  Europe  are  for  working  capital 
rather  than  for  bank  credits." 

The  reference  to  German  reparation  is  as  follows: 

"There  is  no  more  logical  or  practical  step  toward  solving 
their  own  reconstruction  problems  than  for  the  Allies  to  give 
value  to  their  indemnity  claims  against  Germany  by  reducing 
those  claims  to  a  determinate  amount  which  Germany  may  be 


New  York  Evening  Post  admits,  but  it  thinks  there  is  confusion 
betwdsn  permanent  reconstruction  and  temporary  aid.  "It 
is  as  ii"  a  physician  called  in  to  a  very  sick  patient  were  to  argue 
that  clean  living,  diet,  and  exercise  are  the  only  sure  foundations 
of  health.  But  the  patient  must  be  carried  over  the  crisis,  by 
stimulants  if  necessary,  imtil  he  can  be  left  to  the  slow  if  sure 


"  WHY  don't  you  fellows  TAKE  HOOVER'S  ADVICE  AND  GO  TO  WORK?  " 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 

reasonably  expected  to  pay,  and  then  for  Germany  to  issue  ob- 
ligations for  such  amount  and  be  set  free  to  work  it  out.  This 
would  increase  Germany's  capacity  to  pay,  restore  confidence, 
and  improve  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  world.  The  main- 
tenance of  claims  which  can  not  be  paid  causes  apprehension 
and  serves  no  useful  purpose." 

The  Glass  diagnosis  of  Europe's  ailments  is  quite  correct,  the 


Cupyriglitcd  l)y  tlic  Stai"  Cuiiipauy. 

LEAP    YEAR. 

— Murphy  in  the  New  York  American. 

curative  treatment  of  nature."  The  Baltimore  Ainerican  con- 
siders the  advice  in  the  Glass  letter  about  German  reparation 
"a  bit  gratuitous"  and  "a  bit  impertinent,"  and  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  "INIr.  Glass  has  not  helped  much^by  his  free 
advisements,  and  probably  has  hindered.  The  hard  road  of 
self-help  is  a  sound  road  for  Europe,  but  is  beset  with  vast 
difficulties." 

But  the  more  general  opinion  of  the'  American  press  is  that 
Mr.  Glass  made  "a  sensible  decision."  "Europe  Must  Work 
Out  Its  Own  Salvation"  declares  a  New  York  Evening  Mail 
head-line.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  thinks  Mr. 
Glass  "presents  in  the  main  sound  views."  The  Buffalo  Com- 
mercial believes  that  he  voices  "the  sentiment  of  the  financial 
and  business  men  of  the  United  States."  The  wisdom  of  the 
stand  taken  by  Mr.  Glass  is  no  less  obvious  to  the  New  York 
Times,  Manchester  Union,  Rochester  Post-Express,  Washington 
Post,  Pittsburg  Sun,  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal,  Indianapolis 
News,  Minneapolis  Tribune,  INlobile  Register,  and  Jacksonville 
Florida  Times-Union. 

While  the  conclusion  arrived  at  hj  Mr.  Glass  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  his  premises  are  undeniable,  says  the  New  York  Globe, 
which  cites  figures  on  the  soundness  of  European  fiscal  policies: 

"The  annual  interest  on  the  debt  of  Great  Britain  is  12.92 
per  cent,  of  her  income,  that  of  J'rance  32.17  per  cent.,  that  of 
Italy  14.43  per  cent.,  that  of  the  United  States  2.53  per  cent., 
that  of  Germany  20.96,  that  of  Austria  2.'j.92,  that  of  Hungary 
24.78,  that  of  Bulgaria  21.80,  and  that  of  Turkey  17.60. 

"But  the  real  te.st  of  good  fiscal  policy  is  the  ratio  of  receipts 
from  taxation  to  receipts  from  loans.  Hero  the  United  States 
stands  first  with  36  per  cent,  of  her  war-revenue  raised  by  taxa- 
tion, Great  Britain  second  with  30.1  per  cent.,  France  third  with 
17  per  cent.,  Italy  fourth  with  14.7  per  cent.,  and  Germany 
fifth  with  11.7  per  cent.  The  amoimt  of  paper  money  in  circu- 
lation is  another  index  of  financial  soundness  or  tmsoundness. 
In  the  United  States  this  was.  last  fall,  .f33.03  per  capita;  in 
Great  Britain,  $50.62;  in  France.  $178.89;  in  Italy,  .?80.73; 
in  Japan,  $9.78;  and  in  Russia.  $218.25.  It  seems  probable  that 
conditions  in  the  Balkans,  Poland,  and  the  Baltic  states  are 
also  bad." 


IS 
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DEPORTING   THE  COMMUNIST   PARTY 

BECAUSE  THE  COMiMUNIST  PARTY  'is  au  or- 
ganization that  believes  in,  teaches,  and  advocates  the 
oN'erthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,"  any  alien  member  may  be  deported  under 
our  immigration  laws,  Secretary'  of  Labor  Wilson  has  announced. 
At  the  same  time  Attorney-General  Palmer,  in  a  letter  upholding 
his  Department's  raids  on  the  "Reds,"  makes  a  careful  dis- 
tinction between  "pernicious  organizations"  like  the  Communist 


ONE  NATIONAL  STRIKE  HE  DIDN'T  PLAN. 

— Marcus  in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine. 


and  Communist-Labon  parties  and  the  Socialist  party  of  Amer- 
ica, which  "is  pledged  to  the  accomplishment  of  changes  of 
the  government  by  lawful  and  rightful  moans."  In  such 
statements  the  Richmond  News-Leader  sees  proof  that  "the 
sentiment  of  the  country  is  crystallizing  rapidly  into  a  definite, 
sensible  policy  of  dealing  with  radicals."  This  is  a  widely  held 
view,  tho  there  are  protests  against  wholesale  deportations  from 
many  editors.  To  the  Socialist  New  York  Call,  which  is  ap- 
pan-ntly  unappreciative  of  Mr.  Palmer's  kind  words  for  tho 
l)arty  it  repnssents,  the  new  ruling  from  Washington  simply 
means  that — 

"1.  Tho  Government's  campaign  of  raids  and  deportations 
will  gf)  on  with  added  iini)<'tiis. 

"2.  Thre<-  llioiisand  persons  held  at  Ellis  Island  and  at  oilier 
jKjrtH  are  certain  to  V)e  deported. 

"',i.  Attorney-CJeneral  Palmc-r's  man-hunt  will  continue, 
with  'J.'KK)  more  \vork<TS,  for  whom  he  lias  warrants,  as  the  i)rey. 

"4.  Wholesale  raids,  aceomi)aiiied  in  tlie  j)ast  by  brutal  as- 
Hanlts  on  the  [Hrsons  seized,  may  In;  looked  for. 

".').  The  Wilson  Administration,  unmoved  by  the  growing 
rebutment  against  its  Prussian  methods,  will  not  eliiuige  or 
abate  them  one  iota." 

Art;  llwre  not  objections  tf)  such  wliolesjile  methods  of  dealing 

with  the   i)robierii,  asks  the   Roehester   TiniCH-lInion.      For  one 

thing,  it  sees  "  tactieal  dangi-rs"  in  acting  against  a  i)arly  as 

such: 

"Do  not  thes^'  methods  give  a  very  undesirably  wide  i)iiblirMty 
to  the  very  doctrines  tliat  it  is  desin-d  to  stamp  out/  Is  it  not 
b«'tter  to  deal  only  with  th«!  leiwlers  who  are  really  dangerouH, 
rather  than  with  their  followers,  who  may  be  no  more  than  their 
dup«-s?" 

Instead    of    wliolesale    rle|)ortatif>ns,   the    Newark   Sewn  sug- 


gests tho  establishment  of  "forums  under  government  sanction 
in  which  our  social  questions  would  be  explained  and  debated." 
This  liberal  daily  doubts  "that  we  are  going  to  solve  anything 
or  ostablish  any  security  by  the  present  policj'  of  repression,'* 
and  fears  "that  we  are  losing  ground,  not  gaining  it,"  The 
deportation  of  aliens  on  the  ground  that  they  belong  to  "a 
revolutionary  party"  is  not  only  "a  denial  of  American  justice 
to  those  who  haven't  taken  out  their  citizenship  papers,"  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Peoria  Transcript,  "but  it  excites  the  sympathy  of 
citizens  who  also  are  threatened  by  the  sedition  bills."      After 

calling  attention  to  American  tradi- 
tions and  guaranties  of  free  speech, 
The  New  Republic  proceeds  to  casti- 
gate the  Attorney  -  General's  anti- 
Communist  program: 

"Mr.  Palmer  believes  that  he  has 
'broken  the  back'  of  the  Communist 
movement  in  the  United  States.  We  , 
venture  to  say  that  he  has  given  it 
an  enormous  impetus.  He  has  not 
only  given  its  principles  and  its  litera- 
ture a  publicity  which  a  propaganda 
I  fund  of  a  million  dollars   could  not 

have  achieved,  but  he  has  done  his 
best  to  verify  the  premise  upon  which  ' 
the  appeal  of  the  Communist  party 
mainly    rests.     The  Communist  be- 
lieves that  the  present  Government  i 
does  not  rest  on  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  and  that  it  is  only  by  the  ; 
forcible  suppression  of  radical  criti-  I 
eism  that  it  protects    itself  against  \ 
violent    overthrow.     The    belief,    ot, 
course,  is  absurd,   but   Mr.    Palmer , 
has  shown  bj'^  word  and   deed   that 
he  shares  it." 

A  more  positive  challenge  to  the  j 
Wilson-Palmer  policy  appears  in  the  ' 
letter  which  Francis  F.  Kane  enclosed    • 
with  his  rt^sigtiation  as  United  States 
Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of , 
Pennsylvania.     Mr.  Kane  told  the  Attorney-General  that  the ' ' 
policy  of  raids  against  a  large  number  of  individuals  "is  generally  i  \ 
unwise  and  very  apt  to  result  in  injustice."     He  Avould  have ' 
preferred  "to  arrest  the  really  guilty  persons  one  by  one  as  we 
secured  evidence  against  them."     Mr.  Kane  thinks  it  unjust  i 
to  punish  non-citizen  members  of  the  Communist  party  "when    I 
we  are  unable  on  the  facts  before  us  to  punish  citizen  members 
under  tho  Espionage  Act  and  the  limitations  described  by  tho 
Constitution.     It  is  one  thing  to  debar  an  alien  coming  into  this 
country  by  administrative  methods,  and  it  is  quite  another  thing 
to  deprive  a  man  who  has  been  in  this  country  a  long  time  and ,  \ 
who  perhaps  has  a  wife  and  children  here  of  what  we  are  ac- 
customed to  think  of  as  constitutional  rights,  irrespective  of  a 
man's  citizenship." 

But  critics  of  tho  policy  of  deporting  tho  Communists  seem  to 
b(>  outnumbered  by  its  supporters,  at  least  in  journalistic  circles. 
Tho  Now  York  World,  for  instance,  d(>clares  that  for  such 
"criminal  consi)iracy"  as  is  indicated  by  tho  (^ommunist  mani- 
festoes cited  by  Secretary  Wilson  and  Secretary  Palmer,  and 
hereinafter  quoted,  j 

"We  have  as  mii«li  right  to  «"xclude  or  deport  aliens  as  for| 
ordinary  (-rime,  eye  disease,  i)rostitiili(>n,  or  idiocy.  For  various 
causes  w<!  iiavt^  «-x<-lu(le(l  2'.K),(K)()  iiiteiidlMg  iimuigrants  in  twenty-; 
seven  years.  In  ten  years  we  dejxjrted  27,(KK)  persons  who  had 
been  actually  admitted  to  the  country,  some  of  tliein  without 
lime  limit.  A  few  ( "oiiimunists  may  as  well  join  tlies«'  unfor- 
tunates on  their  way  homo." 

The  Springlield  Vnion  answers  protests  against  proseculinRl 
a  political  jiarly  by  arguing  that  no  i)arty  is  legitimate  which, 
<'an  not  carry  out  its  |)olieies  under  our  constitution,  and  this 
simplo  test  "bars  the  Communist  party  and  the  Communist-! 
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Labor  party  at  once."  Other  papers  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
indorse  the  policy  toward  the  Communists  which  has  been  laid 
down  by  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
So  definite  a  program  appeals,  for  instance,  to  the  New  York 
Globe  and  Evening  Post,  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
Utica  Press,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  Pittsburg  Chronicle- 
Telegraph  and  Post,  Washington  Post,  Mobile  Register,  Dayton 
News,  Oshkosh  Northwestern,  Kansas  City  Journal,  and  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

In  his  letter  accepting  Mr.  Kane's  resignation  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Palmer  tells  the  story  of  the  Socialist  split  last  fall  which 
brought  about  the  formation  of  the  Communist  party  of  America 
and  the  Communist-Labor  party,  two  organizations  which  "are 
identical  in  aim  and  tactics."  The  Attorney-General  points  out 
that  every  member  of  these  parties  signs  a  pledge  declaring  ad- 
herence to  the  party's  principles  and  tactics.  Merely  to  arrest 
individuals  wotild  have  been  as  useless  as  to  endeavor  to  curb 
a  great  epidemic  by  isolating  a  single  case,  it  is  asserted.  Mr. 
Palmer  believes  in  free  speech,  but  when  an  advocate  of  reform 
"steps  over  the  line  and  threatens  to  use  physical  force  to  accom- 
plish such  results,  he  goes  beyond  the  bound  of  the  guaranty  of 
free  speech.  Every  man  who  comes  to  our  shores  from  a  foreign 
country  ought  to  understand  that  his  revolution  has  been  fought 
and  won  when  he  sets  foot  on  American  soil."  Mr.  Palmer,  in 
a  letter  to  The  Literary  Digest,  declares  that  his  Department, 
"as  far  as  the  existing  laws  allow,  intends  to  keep  up  an  un- 
flinching war"  against  the  Bolshevik  movement  "no  matter  how 
cloaked  or  dissembled." 

We  quote  from  photostatic  copies  of  the  original  documents, 
furnished  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  some  of  the  statements 
used  by  Secretary  Wilson  and  Attorney-General  Palmer  in  jus- 
tifying their  campaign  against  the  Communists.     A  report  of 

[  International  Secretary  Fraina,  of  the  Communist  party  of  Amer- 
ica, to  the  Communist  International  denounces  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  as  "hopelessly  reactionary"  and  "indorses 
the  I.  W.  W.  as  a  revolutionary  mass  movement."  The  govern- 
ing rules   of   the    Communist    International,    with    which   the 

'  American  Communists  are  aifiliated,  thus  state  "The  Way  to 

j  Victory:" 

j      "The  revolutionary  era  compels  the  proletariat  to  make  use  of 

;  the  means  of  battle  Avhich  will  concentrate  its  entire  energies, 

namely,  mass  action,  with  .its  logical  resultant,  direct  conflict 

with  the  governmental  machinery  in  open  combat.     All  other 

methods;  such  as  revolutionary  use  of  bourgeois  parliamentarism, 

I  will  be  of  only  secondary  significance." 

The  constitution  of  the  Communist  party  of  America  provides 
that  each  new  member  sign  a  card  reading: 

j  "The  undersigned,  after  having-  read  the  constitution  and 
program  of  the  Communist  party,  declares  his  adherence  to  the 
principles  and  tactics  of  the  party  and  the  Communist  Inter- 
national; agrees  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  party  as 
stated  in  its  constitution,  and  pledges  himself  to  engage  actively 
in  its  work." 

A  party  manifesto  calls  attention  to  a  present-day  tendency 
I  toward  "mass  strikes,"  and  says  the  party  "will  endeavor  to 
broaden  and  deepen  these  strikes,  making  them  general   and 
mihtant,  developing  the  general  political  strike." 

Some  of  the  passages  quoted  above  are  cited  by  Secretary 
Wilson  in  his  opinion  of  January  24  in  the  test  case  of  Englebert 
Preis,  a  member  of  the  Communist  party  of  America.  From  them, 
he  says,  it  is  apparent  "that  the  Communist  party  of  America 
is  not  merely  a  political  party  seeking  to  control  the  officers  of 
state,  but  a  revolutionarj'  party  seeking  to  conquer  and  destroy 
the  state  in  open  combat."  He  notes  that  the  law  of  October 
16,  1918,  provides  for  the  deportation  of  "aliens  who  are  mem- 
bers of  or  affiliated  with  any  organization  that  entertains  a 
belief  in,  teaches,  or  advocates  the  overthrow  by  force  or  vio- 
lence of  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 


COMPULSORY   MILITARY  TRAINING 


(( 
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MOTHER  PRUSSIANIZED  PROPOSAL"  has  found 
expression  at  Washington  in  the  Senate  Army 
Reorganization  Bill,  declares  the  Pittsburg  Sun. 
Other  newspapers  call  it  "militarism  run  mad,"  and  declare 
that  the  bill,  with  its  compulsory  military  training  provision, 
will  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
annually.  The  bill  specifically  declares  that  the  citizen  army 
can  not  be  called  to  the  colors  except  in  the  event  of  a  declara- 
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TWO  BIRDS  WITH  ONE   STONE. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

tion  of  war,  and  that  the  total  amount  of  training  in  a  period 
of  five  years  shall  be  five  months.  Four  of  these  months  shall  be 
served  in  one  period  during  the  first  year,  when  the  youth 
is  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-one,  and  the  other 
in  two  maneuvers  of  two  weeks  later  on,  when  the  youth  is 
classed  as  a  reservist.  These  short  maneuver  periods  would  be 
spent  near  home,  under  oiificers  who  are  resident  in  the  same  area, 
we  are  assured  by  Senator  Wadsworth,  who  explains  further 
that  "there  will  be  no  compulsory  service,  but  simply  com- 
pulsory training  for  the  period  stated,  word-twisters'  state- 
ments to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs,  of  which  Congressman  Kahn  (Rep., 
Cal.)  is  chairman,  is  at  work  on  another  bill  which  also  provides 
for  compulsory  military  training,  on  which  sentiment  in  the 
Committee  is  said  to  be  evenly  divided.  If  we  are  to  take  the 
opinion  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  as  representing  the  Central 
West,  there  is  no  division  of  sentiment  there.  Says  The  Register: 

"Let  nobody  deceive  himself.  The  program  of  Senator 
Wadsworth  and  of  Congressman  Kahn  is  precisely  the  program 
Bismarck  persuaded  Germany  to  adopt,  and  is  enforced  by 
precisely  the  same  argument.  Universal  military  training  is  a 
scheme  to  Prussianize  America,  and  is  promoted  by  men  who 
have  always  been  converts  to  the  Prussian  theory  of  the  slate. 
The  United  States  has  always  had  the  Prussian  notion  of  the 
army,  has  maintained  Prussian  notions  of  military  authority, 
and  in  Europe  was  the  nearest  to  the  Prussian  standard  of  any 
Allied  military  force.  The  military  punishments  in  the  Amer- 
ican Army  were  Prussian,  and  the  military  discipline  also. 

"The  debate  is  going  to  center  on  this  scheme  to  take  the 
boys  at  eighteen  and  to  make  them  not  so  much  soldiers  as 
militarists.  If  this  plan  goes  through  the  boys  will  be  familiar- 
ized with  the  severest  military  discipline  known  to  military 
science.     But  that  is  incidental.     Thev  will  be  committed  in 
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their  thinking  to  military  standards  of  authority  and  of  go\- 
eriiment.  Just  as  in  Gernuiny  in  two  goncrations  a  whole 
people  was  converted  into  a  military  machine,  so  here  in  the 
oidy  great  free  democracy  left  to  lead  the  world  we  shall  bo 
con\ erted  out  of  any  real  regard  for  the  civilian  and  for  civilian 
authority." 

Senator  Wadsworth's  statement  that  army  expenditures, 
under  the  reorganization  plan,  would  be  cut  in  half,  or  to  ap- 
proximately SoOO,000,000  per  year,  is  vehemently  denied  by 
Senator  McKellar  (Dem.,  Tennessee),  who  declares  that  it  will 
cost  twice  as  much,  and  that  "to  impose  a  financial  burden  of 
this  kind  upon  the  American  people,  already  weighed  down 
with  a  war-debt  of  thirty  billions  of  dollars,  wall  be  absolutely 
indefensible  at  this  time."  "If  England  wfill  not  stand  for 
such  a  system,  why  should  America,  which  is  carrying  a  war- 
debt  of  thirty  billions?"  asks  the  Springfield  Republican. 

The  Sun  and  Xew  York  Herald  points  out  in  a  Washington 
dispatch  what  a  few  Senators  in  a  minoritj-  report  consider  other 
defects  of  the  bill,  among  which  are  these:  "It  will  make  the 
Chief  of  Staff  a  military  despot;  it  will  destroy  the  power  of 
Congress  over  the  Army;  it  will  wreck  the  National  Guard 
and  substitute  an  imconstitutional  organization;  it  wall  give 
the  President  power  to  increase  or  decrease  the  Army,"  and 
is  unnecessarj',  the  above  paper  adds,  "because  the  late  war 
has  left  the  country  with  4,000,000  highly  trained  men  to  insure 
national  safety  for  a  number  of  years." 

The  chief  objection  to  universal  military  training  for  the 
3'ouths  of  this  eountrj',  declares  the  Jacksonville  Times-Union, 
is  that  for  a  period  of  years  "it  takes  months  of  their  time  at  a 
most  important  stage  of  their  lives."     Continues  this  paper: 

'Regardless  of  party  lines  Congress  knows  that  the  people  are 
for  peace,  not  war,  and  the  protests  of  the  regulars  and  the 
appeals  of  the  ammunition-makers  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
cause  the  placing  of  an  unnecessary  burden  on  the  country  in 
the  shape  of  a  big  army. 

"As  to  the  National  Guard  feature  of  proposed  legislation 
it  would  seem  right  and  proper  for  Congress  to  make  a  liberal 
and  comprehensive  program  for  the  reestablishment  of  this 
important  domestic  institution.  Disregarding  the  gibes  and 
sneers  of  the  regular  establishment,  which  is  to  be  expected, 
the  National  Guard  has  in  the  past  serv<'d  to  keep  an  appreciable 
number  of  American  citizens  interested  in  the  technical  side 
of  war,  while  combining  with  the  art  of  destruction  or  defense 
a  savor  of  club-life.  The  mimic  battles,  the  drills,  and  camping 
experiences  are  u.seful,  and  the  social  feature  of  the  member- 
shij)  is  just  as  imf)or(ant  as  any  other.  An  army  of  (wo  hundred 
thousand  nu-n  and  a  strong,  well-organized  National  (Juard 
is  what  will  satisfy  the  country — all  except  the  jingoes,  and 
they  are  not  worth  worrying  about." 

Disapproval  of  the  length  of  the  training  period  is  voiced 
liy  th«r  Xew  York  Evening  Poal,  which  declares  that  it  is  "more 
than  either  Australia  or  Switzerland  asked  before  the  war." 
Of  the  amount  of  t«'chnical  and  manual  training  that  will  be 
given  the  recruit  during  th«'  training  periods  under  the  Army 
Hill,  The  PohI  i.s  skeptical,  as  it  is  also  of  the  program  of  educa- 
\U)U,  Ainericiinizalion,  and  the  teaching  of  democracy.  Of  the 
last,  says  this  jHipiT,  "there  are  other  ways  of  achieving  it  than 
by  putting  young  men  under  a  drill  serg«'ant;  every  one  knows 
that  a  very  conHi«lerable  i)art  of  the  A.  K.  V.  have  very  serious 
doubts  a8  to  army  democracy."     We  read  further: 

"Large  elements  in  our  j)o|>ulation  are  earnestly  opposed  to 
'•oiiii»ulsory  tniiiiing,  and  it  is  yet  to  be  shown  that  sentiiiient 
for  it  is  strong.  'V\w  cost  in  time  alone  for  the  lime  of  a 
twenty-year-old  is  worili  iniirli  would  be  j-normous.  We 
iniist  hold  to  a  tradition,  as  old  as  the  American  pec»ple,  till 
there  in  fur  belt-er  reason  to  abatuion  it  than  we  hav«'  yet 
w>en." 

Knf»nnouH  wntiment  Ihrotighout  the  country  against  univj-rsai 
military  training  will  have  to  be  overcome  if  the  bill  is  to  become 
a  law,  a«lds  the  Pittsburg  .S'l/n.     Continues  this  paper: 


"The  people  of  the  United  States  do  not  want  compulsory 
military  training  of  their  boys  unless  it  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  safety  of  the  nation.  This  is  well  recognized  by  the; 
advocates  of  the  plan  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  concern i 
themselves  with  what  fathers  and  mothers  think." 

We  are  told  by  the  Indianapolis  News  that  "there  is  an  alarm- 
ing ratio  of  officers  to  enlisted  men"  in  the  new  provisions,  and 
the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  believes  that,  while  "there  is  no 
question  but  military  training  is  a  splendid  thing,  for  our  youths 
to  serve  a  term  of  months,  after  the  German  plan,  is  not  to  l)i 
thought  of  at  this  time.  We  want  our  youth  trained;  not 
made  into  experienced  soldiers  after  the  Old-World  i)lan." 

Yet  we  find  the  plan  favored  by  a  very  imposing  array  of 
newspapers,  including  the  New  York  Times  and  Tribune,  the 
Albany  Knickerbocker  Press,  the  Washington  Post,  the  Boston 
Transcript,  the  Newark  News,  the  El  Paso  Times,  the  Topeka 
State  Journal,  and  the  Seattle  Times.  Of  the  "Pru.3sianizing" 
influence  of  compulsory  military  training  the  St.  Louis  Olobc- 
Democrat  has  this  to  say: 


^  "The  fear  exprest  that  universal  training  would  lead  to 
militarism  does  not  seem  warranted  in  the  face  of  our  extremely 
unmilitary  spirit  at  the  present  time,  after  training  an  army  of. 
4,000,000  riien  far  more  highly  and  for  a  longer  period  than  if' 
contemplated  in  the  universal-training  plan.  It  seems  diffi(!ulti 
to  make  most  people  understand  that  militarism  is  a  spirit  and 
not  an  army  system.  If  intensive  training  for  a  long  period 
and  actual  participation  in  war  have  not  made  our  young  men 
militaristic  we  need  not  fear  their  imbibing  that  spirit  from  foui 
months  of  camp-life  and  rudimentary  training." 

The  American  Legion  as  an  organization  advocates  universal 
military  training,  no  matter  how  many  thousands  of  its  membei> 
may  be  against  it.  At  the  convention  in  Minneapolis  last  yea; 
the  Committee  on  Military  Policy  gave  out  a  statement  to  tin 
effect  that  the  following  resolutions  had  been  adopted: 

"We  favor  a  policy  of  universal  military  training  and  tliat 
the  administration  of  such  policy  shall  be  removed  from  the 
complete  control  of  any  exclusively  military  organization  or  caste 

"We  are  strongly  opposed  to  compulsory  military  service  in 
time  of  peace. 

"We  recommend  that  military  training  in  high  schools  and 
colleges  be  encouraged. 

"We  favor  the  continuance  of  training-camps  for  the  training 
and  education  of  officers  to  serve  in  case  of  national  requirement." 

The  Minneapolis  Tribmic  believes  there-  is  a  possibility  ol 
misunderstanding  in  the  military  training,  provisions  of  tlu 
Army  Bill,  and  clarifies  the  situation  in  these  fe.w  words: 


'What  needs  to  be  emphasized  in  this  matter  is  tiiat  th( 
call  is  not  for  military  service,  but  for  military  training.  W( 
already  have,  and  always  have  had,  compulsory  military  service 
in  this  country  in  time  of  war.  It  is  const  it  utioiud.  It  i^ 
essential.  But  noljody  wants  comi)ulsory  service  in  time  ot 
peace,  tho  those  who  twist  words  try  to  make  it  appear  that  tlii- 
is  what  c(mij)ulsory  training  m(>ans. 

"On  the  contniry,  it  means  every  youth  well  groimded  ii 
military  training,  so  that  if  tlu^  call  to  si^rvice  should  ev*>r  coni' 
he  will  b(^  ])rei)ared  to  respond.  Such  prej)aratioii  means  . 
sinaUer  standing  army  and  less  real  militarism." 

The  Boston  Transcript  reeiiforees  this  argument  i>y  saying: 

"TIhi  Senate  Coniniit tee's  bill  eomnu'iids  itself  to  ever\ 
loyal  American  becau.se  it  incorporates  thi'  |)rincii)les  wliid 
must  eonslitut(>  the  riindaniental  basis  of  a  rational  Inilitar.^ 
policy  for  the  I'nited  Statt-s.  Tiiesc  ])rinei|)li>s  are  tln'  recogiii 
tion  that  the  privilege  of  citiz«'nsliip  in  a  democracy  carriw 
with  it  the  obligation  of  a  knowledge  of  lh(>  us(>  of  arms;  and  ai 
a  corollary,  the  itrinriiilc  tlial  tlic  nation  shall  not  rel\'  for  itf 
ultimate  defens(<  on  a  large  standing  army.  Ihiiversal  militarj 
training  of  American  youth  will  elTedively  guarantee  to  tin 
.\meriean  people  its  right  to  work  out  its  politieul  destiny  fre< 
from  foreign  constraint;  in  addition,  it  will  (luickeii.  as  can  m 
other  agency,  in  each  succeeding  generation  of  American  boys 
the  (pialities  of  courage,  loyalty,  and  dis<'ij)line,  e.s.sential  to  tin 
success  of  popular  government." 
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TOADSTOOLS    OR   MUSHROOMS?  g 

— Bronstnip  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


l^^'^V^.v  ^'■^r^^^j^^^Mi'ii  ? 


NO    FUEL   SHORTAGE. 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 


Copyrijhttd  by  the  New  York  Tribune,  Inc. 

"WHY,    WILLIAM!      WHERE    DID    YOU    COME   FROM?" 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


MENTIONED   AS   A   CANDIDATE    FOR   PRESIDENT. 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 


Protected  by  Oeurge  Mattliew  Adams. 

GET  IN  EARLY  AND  AVOID  THE  RUSH. 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 


Copyrighted  by  tlie  >c\v  York  Tribune,  Inc. 

THROUGH   THE   NEEDLE'S    EYE. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


ADVANCE   POSTERS   OF   THE   GREAT    AMERICAN    QUADRENNIAL   CIRCUS. 
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UNSHACKLING   OUR  WATER-POWER 


J 


-\\V()  MILLIpN.TONS  ORCOAL  have. floated  down  the 
Potomac  River,  in  the  form  of  unused  water-power,  in 
plain  view  of  Senators  at  Washington  since  they  were 
asked  ten  or  more  years  ago  to  act  upon  water-power  k>gislat ion, 
says  the  Helena  (Mont.)  Independent.  Last  July  the  House 
passed  a  water-power-development  measure,  and  now  the  Senate 
has  passed  a  bill  similar  in  many  ways,  so  that  for  the  first  time 
in  a  decade  the  differences  of  the  two  legislative  bodies  regarding 
water-power  bills  seem  to  be  possible  of  adjustment.  The  Senate 
bill,  just  passed,  pro^•ides  for  creation  of  a  Federal  Water-Power 
Commission  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  War,  the  Interior, 
and  Agriculture,  to  be  authorized  to  issue  licenses  for  develop- 
ment of  water-power  projects.  These  licenses  would  run  for 
fift\-  years.  Power  plants  now  in  operation  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  Senate  measure. 

"Since  Congress  was  asked  to  act  upon  a  measure  of  this 
kind,"  The  Rocky  Mountaitt  News  agrees,  "millions  of  horse- 
power have  been  lost  to  the  country;  the  potential  water-power 
of  the  nation,  according  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  is  200,- 
000,000  horse-power."  We  are  reminded  by  the  New  York 
World  that  "the  doubling  of  the  cost  of  coal  within  recent  years 
has  made  it  necessary  to  develop  cheaper  power,"  and  that  "the 
problems  of  electric  transmission  for  distances  under  three  hun- 
dred miles  largeh'  have  been  solved,  which  means  that  power  can 
be  carried  to  the  industrj%  instead  of  industry  to  the  power,  as 
in  the  past."  The  Minneapolis  Tribune  observes  that  "water- 
power  does  not  go  on  strike;  it  is  the  cheapest  source  of  power, 
and  for  that  reason  will  solve  many  industrial  problems,"  other- 
wise impossible  of  solution  by  lack  of  coal  within  reasonable" 
hauling  distance.  Water-power  development,  predicts  the  New 
York  Times,  will  bring  about  "the  building  up  of  new  communi- 
ties, the  development  of  new  industries,  the  creation  of  new 
property  values,  added  employment  for  labor  and  increased 
markets  for  agricultural  products." 


'"We  are  reminded  by  the  Montgomery'  Advertiser  that  "some 
day  our  coal  and  oil  resources  will  grow  slender.  The  coal  strike 
should  have  taught  us  a  useful  lesson^i'('i.,-that  American  indus- 
try and  American  homes  ought  not  to  be  dependent  for  life  and 
comfort  upon  the  good  nature  of  coal-miners."  "France  and 
Italy,"  this  paper  adds,  "even  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  and 
costly  war,  did  not  neglect  their  water-power  development  proj- 
ects, and  we  should  open  up  American  streams  for  the  use  of 
all  the  people."  Water-power  will  "do  anj^thing,  from  running 
a  train  to  turning  a  grindstone,"  the  Nashville  Banner  notes, 
"and  as  long  as  rivers  run  to  the  sea  an  abundance  of  this  power 
is  to  be  had,"  and  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  calls  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  water-power  matters,  "we  lag  far 
behind  Canada  and  Scandinavia,  in  proportion  to  population 
and  industry."    We  are  told  by  theNew  York  Evening  Post  that — 

"Fully  70  per  cent,  of  the  power  is  in  the  Pacific  and  Rocky 
Mountain  States,  and  43  per  cent,  is  in  California,  Washington, 
and  Oregon,  which  are  fast  developing  industrially.  These  three 
States  have  only  2  per  cent,  of  the  land's  coal,  and  great  quanti- 
ties of  fuel  must  be  shipped  in  from  distant  States,  Canada,  and 
Alaska,  while  the  powerful  waters  tumble  unharnessed.  But  the 
East  also  has  suffered.  The  Government  controls  nearly  80  per 
cent,  of  the  nation's  water-power;  little  over  10  per  cent,  of  that 
readily  available  has  been  developed." 

But  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times  thinks  nothing  has  been  lost 
in  delaying  water-power  legislation  ten  years.     It  says: 

"If  there  is  any  great  development  of  water-power  it  will  be 
because  it  now  offers  a  chance  for  profit  in  competition  with 
coal  that  aforetime  did  not  exist.  If  that  be  true  then  we  may 
expect  a  distribution  of  industries  over  the  country  such  as  has' 
not  been  dreamed  of  by  many.  Plants  will  go  where  power  is 
cheapest.  If  water-power  proves  attractive  they  will  become 
scattered,  other  factors  of  economic  consideration  being  not  offset 
by  advantages  enjoyed  under  present  conditions.  A  few  years 
ago  industry  generally  was  little  attracted  by  water-jiower 
schemes.  We  shall  see  whether  or  not  the  advocates  of  the  bill 
have  been  right  in  their  conceptions  of  its  importance  to  this 
generation." 


TOPICS    IN   BRIEF 


HoLL-^^ND  must  want  the  Kaiser  more  than  we  do. — Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger. 

Phices  will  liit  the  moon  before  that  rocket  does. — Greenville  (S.  C) 
Piedmont. 

Ik  we  ever  get  hold  of  that  Dove  of  Peace  again  we  ought  to  cage  it.^ — 
Sherman  Democrat. 

The  school-book  shortage  mast  be  causing  the  school-children  great 
worry . —  Ind innapolis  Ni'us. 

Wk  are  still  waiting  to  hear  what  the  world  has  been  made  safe  for. — 
Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

Jazz  in  passing,  but  there'll  probably  be  a  little  of  it  in  some  of  the 
pfjlltical  platfornw. — Toledo  lilade. 

"  Hturt  "  seem  to  bo  blue  becau.se  America  proved  to  be  not  as  green  a.s 
they  thought. — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

\f  Admiral  Sims  remains  afloat  aft«T  his  present  engagement  lie  will 
d'sH-Tvc  another  decoration. — Indianapolis  News. 

It  in  debatable  which  ran  behind  the  most  during  government  opera- 
tion— the  railroads  or  th(!  trains. —  Minneapolis  Trilmne. 

Now  if  we  coulrl  only  trade  a  lot  of  fair  to  middling  i'residential  candi- 
daiCM  for  a  good  live  imuc. — Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

TifK  politicians  may  calcu'lat<!  that  Hoover  is  f|uite  too  conservative  a 
foo«J  dlHpciiscr  to  ofllciaU;  at  Uk;  plc-«-oinUcr. — Colutiihin  Rrrord. 

If  Holland  slioulrl  ri-fu.s(!  to  give  up  the  cx-KaistT,  liclginm  might  bo 
glad  to  take  the  aN.signiiu-nt  to  go  in  and  g(!t  him.-  Kansas  Cilu  Times. 

The  Mad  time  is  coming  when  many  who  have  encouraged  the  I'reHl- 
dcntlal  !«•«•  will  wake  up  to  find  they  were  stung.—  Washinf/lon  Herald. 

It  may  lie  a  (|U(wtlon  wlietluT  .Mr.  Hoover  is  a  Kepublican  or  a  Demo- 
crat, but  th<Te  Im  one  thing  certain,  he  In  no  neutral. — New  York  Telegraph. 

II'M.D  up.  there.  Tim  debts  you  make  now  to  buy  stuff  worth  fifty 
cent*  on  the  dollar  will  be  paid  later  »illi  dollars  worth  a  <\u\\iir.-  -('nUimlius 
Citizen. 

Wnr  d'K'H  the  War  Department  give  a  desk  olllcer  a  distinguished 
■orvlcc  miMlal  anrl  deny  one  to  lh<!  inrither  wlu)  furMiNhe<l  three  sons? — 
Neircastle  llrrald. 

A   LKA'ii  E  fr>r   Nursing  iCdut'ation  is  being  roruK'd   by   traimul   nurm-s. 
I'nUw*  the  pay  of  t4'.acherH  Is  increaaed,  education  will  soon  need  nursing. 
irrrntiUr  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 


Chaos  has  supplanted  wheat  as  Russia's  chief  product. — Louistille 
Times. 

A  LITTLE  more  red  blood  and  less  red  flag  is  needed  everywhere  to-day. — 
Sactamenlo  Bee. 

The  trouble  with  the  new  nations  is  that  they  have  the  old  quarrels. — 

Greenville  (S.  C)  Piedmont. 

The  Navy  won't  need  any  vindication  in  the  eyes  of  the  boys  it  escorted 
ac.roHs.^Ballimorc  American. 

It'.s  hard  for  us  to  realize  that  the  Anti-Saloon  League  started  as  a  mere 
bush  league. — Nashville  Tcnnesscan. 

The  United  States  may  yet  have  the  distinction  of  having  been  the 
longest  in  the  war. — Shreveporl  Times. 

We  would  not  be  imgrateful.  We  thank  Mr.  Uurlcson  for  all  our  hills  that 
have  been  lost  in  transit. — Columbia  Record. 

.Ai-TKH  all,  the  formcT  Kaiser  showed  some  perspicacity  in  not  forcing 
Holland  into  the  war. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

Paul  Deschanel  wears  his  mustache  in  the  Hohenzollern  style,  hut 
outside  of  that  he  may  be  all  right. — Birmingham  Age  Herald. 

A  man  bearing  the  nainc^  of  Koper  should  have  no  dillUulty  in  rounding 
up  violators  of  the  Prohibition  Amendment. — Columbus  Dispatch. 

Ihn't  It  wonderful,  Mr.  IJurle.son,  this  ea.se  of  conunuiUcation  with  the 
other  world  that  is  spoken  of  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge'.'-  Detroit  News. 

Hi,()().MiiN'(iT()N  Man  Makes  Alcohol  of  Potatoes— Chicago  Eiaminer. 
Hig  Potato  Shortage  in  Chicago.— Chicago  Tribune.—  New   York    World. 

"  lOiiHOPE'fl  Most  Ancient  C'rown  Now  for  Sale,  "  says  a  head-line.  Well, 
well,  we  thought  It  was  customary  to  pay  some  one  to  liiuil  'em  away. — 
Pittsburg  Sun. 

OuiiH  is  a  democracy,  but  still  we  wouldn't  advise  an  enllste<l  man  In  I  ho 
Navy  to  talk  about  Sims  as  Sims  does  about  his  superior  olllcer.  Crvennllt 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

W.  .1.  lluvAN  says  he  was  surprized  to  lean)  that  he  was  being  considered 
as  a  Presidential  poHslbllity.  Hut  he  wasn't  moii-  surprized  than  every- 
body elwv— .Sr  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

The  Litkk.miv  l)li,i>r,  wlilcli  showed  how  to  publish  ,'i  magazine  with- 
out printers,  will  confer  a  favor  on  thousands  of  harasNe<l  publishers  if  II 
will  show  them  how  to  publish  pajiers  without  paper. — GrccntlUc  (S.  C) 
I'iedmont. 
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ADRIATIC   DYNAMITE 


j^  TO  SITUATION  IN  EUROPE  is  considered  so  full  of 

1^^    dynamite   as  the   Adriatic   situation.     The  world-war 

^    ^    began  with  an  ultimatum  to  Serbia,  and  now  another 

Itimatum  has  been  sent  to  Jugo-Slavia,  the  greater  Serbia,  by 

he  premiers   of   Greece,  Britain,  and    France,  saying   that   it 

lust  accept  the  Italian  offer  of  compromise  or  the 

x)ndon  Treaty  will  be  enforced.     Rumors  of  war  are 

lOt  absent.     The  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and 

Slovenes,  as  Jugo-Slavia  is  officially  entitled,  is  only 

eceiving  a  square  deal,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Italian 

iress,  and  it  is  suggested  that  if  the  Jugo-Slavs  persist 

n  their  stubborn  resistance  they  should  be  dealt  with 

ummarily.    Paris  dispatches  advise  us  that  the  Jugo- 

lav  practical  rejection  of  the  Italian  offer  for  the 

ettlement  of  the  Adriatic  controversy  caused  "an  un- 

leasant  sensation  in  diplomatic  circles."     By  way  of 

lustration  they  quote  a  prominent  member  of  the 

talian  delegation  at  Paris  as  saying:    "We  are  ready 

yr  war  if  that  is  the  only  solution.     We  do  not  want 

.^ar,  but  the  Jugo-Slavs  have  tried  our  patience  to  the 

rait.     We  have  made  many  concessions,  more  than 

ny  other  nation,  and  now  it  is  a  question  of  accept  or 

ght."     The    chief    differences    between    Italy    and 

ugo-Slavia,  Paris  dispatches  also  relate,  center  upon 

eutralization  of  the  Dalmatian  coast,  apportionment 

f  the  Adriatic  Islands,  the  Albanian  mandate,  and, 

bove  all,  the  connection  between  Fiume  and  Istria 

y  a  strip  of  territory.     In  the  proposal  of  Premier ' 

»itti,  it  is  reported,  Italy  renounces  claim  to  the  Dal- 

latian  coast;    abandons   part  of  her  mandate  over 

dbania;    accepts  part  of    the  islands  and  autonomy 

ar  the  state    of    Fiume.     Within   this  independent 

tate  of  Fiume  Italy  demands  that  the  city  of  Fiume 

hall  be  Italian  and  attached  to  the  mother  country 

ly  a  strip  of  territory.     We  read  further: 


ference  of  the  free  determination  and  independence  of  peoples, 
nor  with  the  wishes  of  the  population  concerned  nor  with  the 
geographical  and  economic  conditions  evolved. 

"It  is  more  than  a  year  since  the  questions  have  been  placed 
before  the  opinion  of  the  interested  countries,  and  the  Royal 
Government  is  extremely  desirous  of  solving  in  the  most  friendly 


Sarajevo       f'      .Or 


^    /MONTENEGRO' 


"The  idea  of  a  buffer  state  of  Fiume  has  been  given 
p.  The  new  plan  is  to  split  up  the  Fiume  area  be- 
ween  Italy  and  the  Jugo-Slavs.  The  city  of  Fiume 
tself  will  be  under  Italian  sovereignty  and  will  have 

corridor  connecting  it  with  Italy.     The  commercial 
nterest  of  Jugo-Slavia  and  the  Hungarians  in  the  port 
i  Fiume  will  be  placed  in  charge  of   the  League  of  Nations, 
nd  the  railway-line  from  Fiume  to  Laibaeh  will  be  given  to 
ugo-Slavia. 

"The  Italian  frontier  encircling  Fiume  will  run  toward  Istria 
long  the  road  from  Fiume  to  Volosca.  Thus  the  seaboard 
nil  be  Italian  as  will  Volosca  and  Abbazia  and  the  whole  eastern 
strian  coast.  The  Italian  frontier  in  the  north  will  run  parallel 
o,  but  six  miles  away  from,  the  Fiume-Laibach  Railway." 

The  Jugo-Slafv  reply  to  the  Allied  ultimatum,  we  are  told, 
-mounts  to  a  refusal  to  accept  the  compromise  offered  by  the 
talians;  but  it  is  couched  in  courteous  terms  and  permission 
s  asked  to  lay  before  the  Powers  suggestions  for  alterations  nec- 
■ssary  to  secure  stability  in  the  Adriatic  region.  The  reply  be- 
:ins  with  the  premise  that  "the  Government  of  the  Serbs,  Croats, 
md  Slovenes  considers  the  communication  of  January  20  as 
I  friendly  proposition  and  not  as  an  injunction,"  and  it  is 
tated: 

^  "As  regards  the  essence  of  these  propositions,  the  Royal 
jovemment  begs  to  remark  that  it  is  not  entirely  in  agree- 
nent  either  with  the  principles  proclaimed  by  the  Peace  Con- 


Copyriglit«d  in  the  United  States  by  the  Sun  and  New  Yorii  Herald  Company. 

ITALY'S  TREATY  RIGHTS  AND  ITALY'S  CLAIM  COMPARED. 
The  black  districts  are  definitely  guaranteed  by  the  Treaty  of  London. 

— The  Sphere  (London). 

spirit  the  actual  existing  difficulties,  and  it  has  proposed  to 
submit  the  solution  either  to  arbitration  or  a  plebiscite.  It  is 
still  ready  to  adopt  one  or  the  other  of  these  propositions." 

With  reference  to  the  Treaty  of  London  the  Jugo-Slav  note 
says  it  is  not  understood  how  a  treaty  "concluded  between  tliird 
persons  without  its  [the  Jugo-Slav  Government's)  cooperation, 
containing  clauses  which  had  never  been  communicated  to  it, 
could  be  applied  to  it  in  default  of  an  immediate  categorical 
acceptance  of  these  propositions."  Jugo-Slavia  points  out  also, 
we  are  informed,  that  she  is  quite  ready  to  receive  a  solution  of 
the  Adriatic  problem  along  the  lines  of  President  Wilson's  1919 
proposals;  and  Paris  correspondents  report  that  in  some  peace- 
delegation  circles  it  is  understood  that  the  attitude  of  the  Serbs 
is  that  "they  have  been  assured  of  the  financial,  economic,  and 
moral  assistance  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  surrender  of 
Fiume  to  the  Italians  would  be  a  violation  of  this  implied  Ajneri- 
can  confidence  in  their  ideals."  As  to  Jugo-Slavia's  repudia- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  London,  a  member  of  the  Italian  delegation 
at  Paris  is  quoted  as  saying: 
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'"The  Pact  of  London  exists,  and  neither  France  nor  England 
can  question  its  validity.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I{us- 
sia  supported  its  terms,  it  must  be  left  out  of  consideration,  but 
England  and  France  must  live  up  to  their  promises  and  give 
Italy  full  possession  of  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  if  she  insists  upon 
this  as  compensation  for  her  participation  in  the  Great  War. 

"We  have  shown  our  willingness  to  yield  Dalmatia  with  its 
thousands  of  Italian  citizens  to  the  .lugo-Slavs,  but  Fiume,  with 
its  population  overwlielmingly  Italian,  is  still  denied  to  us. 
The  only  alternative,  if  the  Jugo-Slavs  persist  in  their  refusal,  is 
to  take  Fiume  as  well  as  all  Dalmatia." 

Regarding  American  interest  in  the  matter,  according  to  re- 
ports from  the  State  Department  at  Washington,  the  time  has 
passed  when  America  would  volunteer  any  further  interference 
in  the  vexed  question  of  P^'iume  and  near-by  territory,  despite 
the  position  the  United  States  took  at  the  Paris  Conference,  and 
we  read  further: 

"F*resident  Wilson  has  not  changed  front  from  the  views  he 
exprest  in  Paris  in  April,  when  he  declared  unequivocally  against 
the  claims  of  Italy  as  to  Fiume  and  opposed  the  settlement  of 
the  mixed  territorial  rights  of  the  Adriatic  coast  on  the  basis 
laid  down  by  the  London  Conference  of  1915,  which  had  assigned 
much  of  the  island  territory  of  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Adri- 
atic, together  with  the  most  of  Istria,  including  Trieste,  to  the 
Italians.  He  still  regards  the  aspirations  of  the  Italians  as  un- 
worthy of  acceptance  by  the  Allies  in  the  matter  of  Fiume  and 
with  regard  to  some  of  the  other  Dalmatian  territory'.  But  it  is 
now  admitted  that  the  intent  of  the  United  States  in  this  mat- 
ter, wherein  it  once  had  the  leading  role,' now  has  changed  from 
that  of  participant  to  onlooker." 

Many  Italian  newspapers  seize  the  occasion  of  the  Jugo-Slav 
refusal  to  say  that  the  world,  especially  the  United  States,  will 
now  realize  that  Italy  was  not  the  stubborn  and  um-easonable 
one  in  the  Adriatic  dispute.  She  went  so  far  as  to  concede 
almost  everything,  is  the  Italian  claim,  but  the  Jugo-Slavs  re- 
main immovable.     At  the  same  time  great  relief  is  shown  in 


II  \l-\     (  AUIC  ATI   KKS    rilK    I'UKSIDi;  N'l'. 

•■wiij*on"m  head." 

— l.'Axinn  fltoniP). 

Home  Kome  newHpapors  that  Jugo-Slavia  has  refused  tli«^  Kitii 
f)(Ter,  Ix'cuuso  it  was  felt  the  I'remicr  was  so  desirouK  of  settling 
this  grave  quoHtion,  wlii<'li  has  kept  Italy  in  turmoil,  that  ho  was 
yi«-lding  too  mucli.     Says  the  Home  Giornalc  d' Italia: 


"The  Jugo-Slavs  have  refused  to  accept  the  proposal  madi 
by  the  heads  of  the  Allied  governments.  We  are  profoundl> 
grateful  to  them.     Now  let  Xitti  have  faith  in  Italy's  determina 


Let  him  have  courage.     Let  hiii 
;    let  him  simply  be  the  premiei 


THE    ESCAPED    MONKEY 

A  story  without  words. 
— De  Notenkraker  (Amsterdam). 


tion  to  stand  for  her  rights, 
abandon  the  negotiator's  role 
of  a  great  and  victorious  na- 
tion which  can  not  and  will 
not  abdicate  her  dignity,  her 
interests,  and  her  future. 

"If  Nitti  will  stand  firm 
the  Italians  will  ail  support 
him,  and  the  others  will  be 
beaten  irremediably  in  the 
present  strike  contest 

"  Our  moment  is  now  most 
favorable,  when  America  re- 
fuses to  follow  President 
Wilson's  policy;  when  in 
France  policies  unfavorable 
to  Italy  fall  with  Premier 
Clemenceau,  and  when  En- 
gland faces  complications  all 
over  the  world. 

"After  having  annihilated 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Em- 
pire, Italy  must  now  stand 
readj'  to  bear  the  pressure  of 
the  southern  Slavs,  who, 
however,  are  to  be  feared 
less  than  the  Hapsburg  mon- 
archy. Owing  to  the  irrecon- 
cilable rivalry  between  the 
two  peoples,  we  must  have  a 
frontier  militarily  safe;  Aus- 
tria must  be  effectively  dis- 
armed, and  we  must  solidly 
establish  ourselves  in  Dalmatia  and  in  the  islands  along  the  coast.' 
We  must  also  insist  that  Albania  be  freed  from  Serbian  tyranny. 
This  can  be  obtained  only  by  standing  on  the  Treaty  of  London 
and  leaving  the  Fiume  question  open,  defending  at  any  cost  the' 
right  of  self-determination  of  that  city." 

The  Rome  Tribuna  believes  that  Jugo-Slavia  can  not  appeal 
to  America,  because  the  proposed  compromise  was  presented  by 
the  Allies  without  participation  of  the  United  States,  and  it  adds 
that  this  was  "due  to  the  defeat  of  President  Wilson  in  his  owu 
country  and  the  virtual  withdrawal  of  America  from  the  Peace 
Conference."  Where  the  tug-o'-war  begins  is  in  the  resolve  of 
the  Jugo-Slav  Government  to  stick  to  the  frontiers  designated 
by  President  Wilson,  we  are  advised  by  a  Belgrade  correspon- 
dent, who  writes: 

"The  decision  that  Fiume  and  Zara  are  to  become  free  cities j 
will  be  accepted,  but  no  government  here  will  be  able  to  sign  ft  I 
compact  giving  Italy  the  Adriatic  coast  between  the  River  Rasha 
and  Fiume. 

"This  solution  is  considered  to  be  contrary  to  all  the  prin- 
ciples announced  by  the  Alli(>s.  .Tugo-Slavia  is  asked  to  give  up 
territory  only  by  France  and  England,  the  demand  not  Ix'ing 
supported  by  the  other  Allies  or  the  United  States.  If  Italy 
decides  to  give  up  her  claim  to  that  small  jwrtion  of  the  coast, 
it  is  certain  that  tiH>  Serbians  will  sign  the  agreenuMit;  otherwise 
the  Treaty  will  not  be  signed  and  years  of  unrest  will  followitt 
this  part  of  Euroi)e  to  the  tletriment  of  everybody." 

Among  the  Paris  press  opinion  is  very  general  that  the  <li|)Io- 
nuits  have  nuule  a  sorry  job  of  the  Adriatic  proi)lem.  It  is  noted 
as  significant  that  danger  of  a  new  war  in  this  tangle  is  seen 
from  such  positively  opposed  points  as  that  of  the  governmental 
ultra-conservative  7Vm/>.s  and  the  ultra-radical  H iinxiiiilL  The 
TcuipK  disaj)proves  of  each  of  the  alternatives  ofTered  to  the  Jugo- 
Slav  (ioverniiieiit ,  and  .says  of  the  (irst: 

"What  if  the  .Jugo-Slav  Government  accepts  Lloyd  George's 
I)roject?  What  sort  of  aspect  will  Fiume  present,  Fiume  being 
the  cciiliT  of  all  dinicMllics?  The  Comniuiie  of  FiiiiiU'  will  form 
an  iM(l(iitii(lciir  stale,  but  it  may  give  to  Italy  llic  duly  of  r(>i>- 
re.senting  it  in  foreign  relations.  The  port  of  Fiume  as  well  as 
the  railroad  will  belong  to  the  League  of  Nations.  To  the  east, 
the  suburb  of  Sussak  will  l)(<  in  .Jugo-Slav  territory.  On  the 
west  of   liie  <il\,  the  situation  will  be  still   more  complicated. 


• 
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Leaving  the'city,  the  road  along  the  sea  will  be  Italian  territory, 
3ut  the  raihoad  running  along  this  road  will  be  Jugo-Slav." 

Taking  up  the  other  alternative,  that  is,  the  refusal  of  Bel- 
grade to  accept  the  compromise,  the  Temps  proceeds: 

"In  this  eventuality  Clemenceau  says  that  Italy  may  annex 
erritories  assigned  in  the  Compact  of  London.  Without  dwell- 
ng  upon  the  sorry  aspect  of  this  solution  after  so  many  nego- 
;iations  dominated  by  the  idea  that  the  Treaty  of  London  was 
nappHcable,  and  after  so  much  eloquence  launched  against  secret 
treaties,  let  us  consider  three  obstacles. 

"First,  there  is  the  fact  that  the  United  States  will  not  recog- 
lize  measiu*es  taken  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  London.  The 
protestation  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  would  find  permanent  support 
)n  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

"In  the  second  place,  the  Treaty  of  London  has  no  executory 
'orce.  It  stipulates  that  Italy  has  the  right  to  annex  certain 
erritories,  and  in  order  to  effect  this,  there  would  have  to  be  a 
aew  treaty  of  peace. 

"Finally,  the  Treaty  of  London  gives  Fiume  to  the  Jugo- 
slavs; and  to  accomplish  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  oust 
I'Annunzio.  This  would  be  more  difficult  than  under  the  com- 
promise plan,  for  instead  of  leaving  Fiume  a  free  city  it  would 
3ecome  out  and  out  Jugo-Slav." 

Another  conservative  Paris  journal,  the  Journal  des  Debats, 
isserts  that  Italy's  military  successes  were  in  large  part  due  to 
iesertions  by  Jugo-Slavs  from  the  Austrian  armies,  and  warns 
Italy  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  if  she  tries  to  enforce  the 
I!ompact  of  London,  "she  will  commit  a  crime  the  consequences 
)f  which  she  will  be  the  first  to  feel."     This  daity  adds: 

"The  world-war  commenced  with  an  ultimatum  by  Austria 
o  Serbia.  The  Supreme  Council — that  is  to  say,  several  men 
vho  substituted  themselves  for  the  Peace  Conference — closed  its 
vork  by  sending  an  ultimatum  to  the  Jugo-Slav  state.  As  the 
IJabinet  in  Vienna  did  in  1914,  it  pretends  to  localize  the  conflict. 

"It  declares  to  the  Government  of  Belgrade  that  if  it  does 
lot  accept  integrally  the  conditions  of  the  ultimatum,  Italy  will 
)e  free  to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  London  of 
^".ril,  1915;  that  is  to  say,  of  a  secret  treaty  which  has  not  yet 
leen  published,  which  has  not  been  communicated  to  any  Parlia- 
inent,  which  disposes  of  territory  not  belonging  to  signatories, 
ind  which  violates  openly  the  principles  solemnly  proclaimed  for 
he  last  five  years  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Allied  Governments. 

"Clemenceau  and  Lloyd  George  have  chosen  the  best  possible 
neans  to  establish  that  Mittel-Europa  for  the  establishment  of 
vhich  Pan-Germanists  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Budapest  worked 
o  long  without  success.  In  proving  to  the  Adriatic  and  Illyrian 
)opulations  that  they  can  not  depend  upon  the  justice  of  the 
*owers,  they  force  them  to  ask  if  the  former  state  of  things  was 
>ot  preferable. 

"Trumbitch  tells  us  that  the  Croats  do  not  deserve  the  accusa- 
ion  that  they  fought  against  the  Allies.  That  is  an  Italian 
heory  spread  by  active  propaganda.  Until  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  London  the  Slavs  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Austro- 
lungarian  monarchy  fought  with  all  their  strength  against  their 
'wn  Government.  Their  soldiers  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
j  nemy  or,  deserting,  fled  into  the  mountains.  The  Government 
if  Vienna  punished  their  families. 

"The  Treaty  of  London  changed  the  situation.  Seizing 
he  opportunity,  Vienna  spread  broadcast  the  clauses  of  this 
.locument  relative  to  the  allotment  of  Slav  territories  to  Italy 
:  nd  argued  with  the  Slovenes  and  Croats  that  their  true  enemy 
|>'as  Italy,  who  sought  to  annex  them.  From  that  moment  the 
>oats  fought  like  lions,  to  use  an  Italian  expression.    The  imme- 

iate  effect  of  the  Treaty  of  London  was  to  make  enemies  of 
hose  who  were  cooperating  with  us  and  to  galvanize  the  Haps- 

urg  monarchy. 

"On  January  12  the  National  Zeitung  of  Basle  said,  with 
egard  to  the  revelations  of  Prince  Sixtus:  'They  show  anew  how 
ittle  advantage  the  cooperation  of  Italj^  gave  to  the  Allies  and 

ow  the  attack  of  Italy  only  made  the  war  longer  andjnore 

loody.' 

"Military  successes  came  to  Italy  only  after  the  conclusion 
f  the  Compact  of  Rome,  which  assured  the  Jugo-Slavs  the  free 
isposition  of  their  territories.  Confident  on  these  assurances, 
he  Jugo-Slavs  went  back  to  their  system  adopted  prior  to  the 
pring  of  1915.  They  deserted  to  the  Italians  and  gave  up  the 
screts  of  their  army  staffs.  Despite  Italian  contentions  to  the 
ontrary,  these  facts  are  established.  Our  officers  and  English 
fficers  have  many  times  stated  them." 


GERMANY  AS   EUROPE'S  CORNER-STONE 

ECONOMIC  LIFE  in  Central  and  Western  Europe  de- 
pends on  Germany,  for  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  has  made 
her  the  ' '  corner-stone  of  the  economic  fabric  of  the  Con- 
tinent," according  to  Prof.  M.  J.  Bonn,  of  Munich,  who  is  recog- 
nized in  France  and  England  as  one  of  the  ablest  authorities  in 
his  field.  If  the  ground  on  which  this  corner-stone  rests  is  not 
made  safe  by  industrial  credits  from  abroad,  he  adds,  "an  eco- 
nomic landslide  may  set  in  any  day  which  will  shake  the  founda- 


A  FACTOR  IN  GERMAN  RECOVERY. 
Suppose  the  worker  should  decide  to  change  the  style  of  his  hat  ? 

— L'Asino  (Rome). 

tions  of  the  western  world."  Prices  are  rising  continuously,  but  as 
neither  raw  materials  nor  sufficient  coal  supplies  are  forthcom- 
ing, their  stimulating  effect  on  production  is  not  visible.  More- 
over, Professor  Bonn  points  out  in]  The  New  Europe  (London), 
that  exchange  is  falling  "because  Germany  must  import  goods 
for  which  she  can  not  pay  in  goods,  because  the  supply  of  raw 
material  is  restricted  by  the  bad  exchange."  World  prices  and 
world  transportation  costs  are  high  when  calculated  in  pounds 
or  in  dollars,  but  they  are  ruinous  when  converted  into  marks. 
He  tells  us  further  that  speculation  "plays  havoc  with  a  falling 
exchange,"  and  that  German  capitalists  "buy  foreign  notes  at 
any  grice  because  they  are  frightened  out  of  their  wits  at  the 
prospect  of  foreign  speculators  buying  German  property  for  a 
song."  Imports  into  Germany  last  July,  he  reports,  were  only 
one-fifth  the  quantity  of  those  in  the  same  month  in  1913,  but 
the  value  was  more  than  double.  As  to  industrial  production. 
Professor  Bonn  writes: 

"Industrial  plants  all  over  Germany  have  deteriorated  greatly 
owing  to  the  want  of  repairs,  and  the  efficiency  of  German  labor 
is  greatly  reduced.  It  may  have  recovered  a  little  latelj',  but 
still  is  one-third  below  the  former  standard.  The  revolution 
has  not  improved  the  lot  of  the  people  so  far  as  the  consumption 
of  goods  is  concerned;  its  only  boon  is  that  the  working-class  is 
enjoying  a  shorter  workday  and  reduced  industrial  speed,  good 
things  from  the  humane  point  of  view,  but  not  helpful  when 
production  ought  to  be  increased. 

"The  revictualing  of  Germany  has  begun,  but  under  great 
difficulties.  Scarcely  anywhere  the  world  over  is  there  such  a 
scarcity  of  transportation,  and  there  is  very  little  in  Germany 
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with  whu-h  to  pay  for  imports.  Just  now  the  feeding  situation 
is  not  bad,  measured  by  the  (terman  war-standards.  Cereals 
and  meats  are  satisfactory,  sugar  and  fats  are  scarce. 

■Raw  materials  are  coming  very  slowly,  especially  textiles, 
at  the  rate  of  forty  cents  a  jiound  for  cotton  and  exchange  at 
forty  marks  to  the  dollar.  Cierman  spinners  have  to  pay  over 
sixteen  marks  a  pound,  not  reckoning  freight  and  other  costs. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  starting  under  such  circumstances.  The 
situ:ttion  is  greatly  complicated  by  the  disanne.xation  of  terri- 
tories on  the  east  and  west  which  were  surplus  districts,  like 
L<irraine  for  iron  and  Posnia  for  agricidtural  produce. 

"Orders  for  goods  could  l>e  placed  in  flermany.  but  the  goods 
can  Udt   }h'  (Iciivcrcd.      This  is  due  i);irtly  to  labor  difficulties. 


STACJE  MONEY. 
TliL-  French  finance  illusionist  stiaiting  iiidciniiity  millions  from 

tiie  empty  German  bag. 

— Kladdrradalsch  (Berlin) . 

yet  outside  of  the  big  cities  labor  difficulties  are  not  insurmoun- 
table. The  greatest  difficulty  is  in  transportation,  as  there  is 
a  very  s(;rious  shortage  of  engines  and  other  railway  material." 

Altho  grave,  these  difficulties  might  be  regarded  as  transitory, 
perhaps.  Professor  Bonn  concedes.'but  the  coal  question  is  bound 
to  remain  serious  for  a  long  time,  and  Ik;  proceeds: 

"The  annual  i)roduction  of  coal  before  th<'  war  was  1<)(),(HK),000 
tons.  If  ui)i)cr  Silesia,  which  is  the  riclM'st  coal  district  of  (Icr- 
many  and  on  which  a  large  part  of  (Jcrmany's  industrial  life 
de[M'nds,  w<;re  to  remain  with  Oermany  the  loss  to  her  through 
th«;  cession  of  th(!  Saar  Valley  an<l  Alsa<'c-Lorrainc  would  bii 
only  17,()(X),(KK)  tons  a  year,  or  '.)  per  cent,  of  her  sui)|)!y.  Thai 
would  leave  ihc  outjml  at  17:i,()(K),(KK)  tons,  but  if  she  lost  Silesia, 
which  i)roduc(!d  4;i,(KK),(HK)  tons,  Germany's  supply  would  bo 
reduced  to  i:<0,(KK).000  Ions. 

"As  her  restricl(!(l  consuniption  is  cslinialcd  at  1 11),(X)(J,0(K) 
toDH,  an  average  monthly  production  of  1(),(KK),(KM)  tons  would 
b<!  sufficient  for  her  immediate  supply.  This  production  was 
surpassed  last  .luly,  but  (Jeriiiaiiy  is  bound  to  <leliver  ■1.'{,(K)(),(KK) 
tons  of  coal  a  year  to  France,  Belgium,  <'tc.,  and  even  if  she  can 
raise  her  production  to  the  i)n'war  standanl  that  would  leav(!  her 
only  a  KUpi»ly  of  '.)0,(KK),(HK)  tons,  atul  she  can  not  reach  that 
standard  immediately. 

"Without  coal  she  can  not  restart  and  without  such  a  start 
she  can  i)ay  n«Mther  for  her  imports  nor  the  indemnities.  As 
she  has  to  jiart  willi  her  shi|)s  and  foreign  investments,  coal 
or  goods  made  with  coal  are  her  chief  means  of  payment  for 
imports  and  she  must  export  goods  to  the  value  of  three  to  five 
milliards  of  marks  in  gold  every  year  in  pursuance  of  I  lie  Treaty." 


The  annual  expense  of  the  state  is  400  marks  per  head  and 
with  the  payment  of  indemnities  this  will  be  another  400  marks 
per  head.  In  other  words.  Professor  Bonn  observes,  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  Germany  wall  have  to  pay  800  marks  for 
public  purposes.  Perhaps  this  can  be  done  when  industrial 
life  has  been  started  again.  At  present  the  huge  expenditure 
can  be  provided  for  only  by  Treasury  bills,  of  which  there 
have  been  is.sued  the  amount  of  82,000,000,000  marks.  We 
read  then: 

"Heroic  measuj^,  including  a  levy  on  capital,  are  being  made  ! 
to  diminish  the  amount  of  these  bills,  but  what  good  will  they 
do  if  43,000,000  tons  of  coal  are  exported  yearly,  as  part  of  the 
indemnity?  The  Treasury  must  pay  for  theju^t  the  price  of 
100  paper  marks  per  ton,  which  amounts  to  4,306,000,000  marks 
a  year.  This  must  be  paid  in  paper,  and  when  German  assets 
abroad  are  handed  over  to  the  Allies  their  owners  must  be  com- 
pensated. 

"That  means  more  Treasury  bills,  and  all  these  issues  bring 
about  inflation  of  the  currencj'.  Exchange  is  falling  and  prices 
are  rising  continuously,  but  as  neither  raw  materials  nor  sufficient 
coal  supplies  are  forthcoming  their  stimulating  influence  on  pro- 
duction is  lacking  and  are  not  Aisible  in  world  prices.." 

The  most  acute  symptom  in  Germany's  grave  condition,  ao- 1 
cording  to  financial  judges,  is  the  "catastrophic  collapse"  of 
German  exchange,  which  Aaguely  alarms  the  general  public  and 
produces  much  talk  in  Berlin  of  possible  national  bankruptcy. ! 
On  this  point  Herr  von  Gwinner,  for  many  years  regarded  as  the  i 
Napoleon  of  German  finance,  was  questioned  by  a  London  Daily  i 
News  correspondent  as  to  whether  Germany  was  going  bankrupt. ! 
This  financial  authority  replied  that  "there  are  much  confused 
talk  and  confused  thinking  about  bankruptcy,"  and  he  pointed 
out  that  "a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  bankruptcy  of 
credit  and  bankruptcy  of  treasury."     The  present  condition  of  | 
German  credit,  he  said,  is  a  condition  of  bankruptcy,  but,  on  the' 
other  hand,  there  is  no  suggestion  of  Treasury  or  State  bank- 
ruptcy.    Herr  von  Gwinner  is  quoted  further  as  saying: 

"A  formal  declaration  of  bankruptcy  would  not  do  any  ont 
any  good  and  would  not  make  the  financial  position  of  tli 
German  Treasury  the  least  scrap  better.  The  whole  fabric  oi 
(ierman  credit  is  tottering,  but  surely  no  one  is  now  so  foolish 
as  to  believe  that  if  it  is  crusht  down,  other  European  countries 
are  going  to  escape.  Our  crash  means  the  crash  of  Franco  and, 
in  fact,  of  the  whole  of  Europe. 

"Germany  is  simply  heading  to  economic  ruin,  and  as  nation- 
are  economically  interdependent  here,  her  ruin  would  in\olvi 
that  of  Europe  generally.  I  am  little  surprized  that  completi 
collai)se  of  our  credit  has  come  with  such  startling  suddenness, 
but  1  foresaw  it  and  have  repeatedly  warned  the  Entente  botl' 
])ublicly  and  privately  during  the  past  year.  Biit  my  warning 
were  always  dismissed  as  mere  gufT 

"Of  course,  we  could  never  pay,  and  no  sane  British  or  Frencii 
financier  expects  us  to  pay,  the  huge  indemnities  of  which  then' 
is  still  talk,  but  if  you  give  us  breathing  space  and  grant  us  credit 
to  import  raw  materials  and  foods! ulTs,  we  shall  hv  able  to  pay  a 
very  larg(5  sum  indeed.  The  greatest  and  most  tragic  aspect  of 
the  (Jennan  industrial  situation  is  that  the  will  to  work  on  the 
I)art  of  the  Gernum  working  classes  is  stronger  to-day  than  ai 
any  time  since  the  revolution. 

"A  meeting  of  bankers  and  goM-rnnu'iit  ex|)erts  was  lield  to- 
day to  consider  the  exchange  quest  ion.  The  physicians  are  meet- 
ing at  the  bedside  of  the  dying  patient." 

That  America  should  grant  Germany  (rredits  is  the  burden  of 
an   article    in    tlie    FraukfurUr  IlaudihhloH,  which    urges   th:i 
Germany  conxincc  Anuricans  a  loan  is  lU'cessary   "in  th<'  ii 
tcrests  of  American  business."     This  journal  proposes  also  llm 
America  s(>ttle   the  question   of  Gernum    property   in   Amcri<M 
direc^tly    with    Gernumy,    or    willdiold    licpiidation    in   «)rder  tc 
enable  America  to  employ  Gernuin  s(>curity  as  collateral  forni 
loan  to  Germany,   thereby  freeing    moiu-y  for  the  purchase  of 
American  raw   materials  and  foodslufTs.      If  (iernumy    <loes  De 
re<!eive  such    foodstuffs    and   raw   nuiterials  siie   must  collapBc 
according   to  iho  Hditiklxhlall,   which  adds  bitterly    that  "si'' 
can  not  remain  the  journeyman  or  slave  of  France  or  the  world. 
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BRITAIN'S   BIT  IN  THE   WAR 

BRITAIN'S  SHARE  in  the  victory  of  the  Allies  over  Ger- 
many is  revealed  with  official  authority  in  figures  that 
follow.  So  far  as  man-power  is  concerned,  notes  the 
London  Times,  pride  of  place  goes  to  France.  Out  of  the 
French  masculine  population  of  military  age,  that  is,  from  eight- 
een to  fifty  years,  according  to  authorities  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, 89.3  per  cent.,  or  8,392,000  men  of  a  total  of  9,336,000, 
saw  service  either  at  the  front  or  in  the  army-zone  at  some  time 
during  the  years  of  war.  Great  Britain  occupies  second  place 
in  respect  of  contingents  contributed  for  military  service;  and 
the  third  largest  contribution  was  made  by  the  United  States, 
which  sent  close  to  two  million  men  to  fight  in  France.  .The 
Times  publishes  the  official  figures  on  Britain's  quota,  as  follows: 

Total  op  British  Troops 

British  Isles '  5,704,416 

Canada 640,886 

Australia 416,809 

New-  Zealand 220,099 

South  Africa 136,070 

India 1,401,350 

Other  Colonies* 134,837 


Total 8,654,467 

♦Includes  colored  troops  recruited  from  South  Africa,  West  Indies,  etc. 

Total  Casualties 


Approximate 

Killed, 

Died  of 

Wounds, 

Died 

Approximate 
Missing 

and 
Prisoners 

Wounded 

British  Isles 

Canada 

Australia 

New  Zealand . 

South  Africa 

India 

Other  Coloniest 

662,083 
56,119 
58,460 
16,132 

6,928 
47,746 

3,649 

140,312* 
306* 
164* 
5* 
33* 
871* 
366* 

1,644,786 

149,733 

152,100 

40,749 

11,444 

65,126 

3,504 

851,117 

142,057 

2,067,442 

*  Prisoners  repatriated  not  shown.  Men  now  known  to  be  killed  shown 
under  heading  of  "Killed." 

t Includes  colored  troops  from  South  Africa,  etc.,  but  excludes  44,262 
African  native  followers — i.e.,  died  and  killed,  42,318;  wounded,  1,322; 
missing,  622.     The  deaths  were  due  mainly  to  epidemics. 

In  the  appended  table  on  the  British  Army  in  France  in  1918, 
it  is  explained  that  the  "ration  strength"  comprises  the  total 
number  of  men — excluding  colored  labor  and  prisoners  of  war — 
who  were  being  fed  from  army  stocks  in  France.  The  figures 
under  this  heading  include  thousands  of  men  whose  duty  it  was 
not  to  fight,  but  to  supply,  equip,  and  in  other  ways  assist  the 
fighting  men.  The  "combatant  strength"  includes  all  fighting 
troops,  together  with  the  troops  in  divisional  or  base  depots, 
while  the  "rifle  strength"  is  that  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Infantry  battalions  alone: 


British  Army  in 

France,  1918 

Ration 
Strength 

Combatant 
Strength 

Rifle 
Strength 

March  11 

April  1 

1,828,098 
1,667,701 
1,752,829 
1,731, .578 

1,293,000 
1,131,124 
1,200,181 
1,164,790 

616,000 
528  617 

September  23 

November  11 

493,306 
461,748 

Comparable  figures  for  the  United  States,  remarks  The  Times, 
as  taken  from  official  sources,  read  as  follows: 

United  States  Army  in  France,  1918 


Ration 
Strength 

Combatant 
Strength 

Rifle 
Strength 

March  11 

April  1 . .  .  . 

245,000 

319,000 

1,641,000 

1,924,000 

123,000 

214,000 

1.195,000 

1,160,000 

49,000 
51,000 

September  25 

November  11 

341.000 
322,000 

During  the  victorious  offensive  against  the  German  Army 
between  Julj'  18  and  November  11  the  captures  of  prisoners  and 
guns  in  France  are  thus  recorded: 


Pri.soners 

Guns 

British  Armies 

French  Armies 

American  Armies 

Belgian  Armies     

200,000 

135,720 

43, .300 

14,500 

2,540 
1,880 
1,421 

474 

In  addition,  this  London  daily  points  out,  there  were  eighty 

thousand  British   combatant   troops  in  Italy  who  cooperated 

most  effectively  in  the  final  defeat  of  the  Austrian  Army  at 

Vittorio-Veneto,  capturing  thirty  thousand  prisoners.     In  the 
eastern  theaters  of  war,  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia,  where  about 

four  hundred  thousand  British  troops  were  fighting  throughout 

1918,  the  complete  defeat  and  destruction  of  the  Turkish  Army 

were  effected  by  the  British  alone,  and  a  total  of  eighty-five 

thousand  prisoners  was  taken. 


AMERICA    "STARVING"   CANADA'S    PRESS 

SHALL  AMERICAN  READERS  gorge  themselves  with 
Sunday  supplements  while  Canadian  readers  starve  for 
daily  newspapers  because  American  publishers  demand 
the  paper  and  are  willing  to  pay  a  bigger  price  for  it?  This 
question  is  asked  by  some  journals  of  the  Dominion  in  connec- 
tion with  the  stopping  of  publication  of  more  than  one  hundred 
Canadian  newspapers  for  lack  of  paper.  American  newspapers, 
we  are  reminded,  publish  on  Sunday  and  carry  on  all  days  much 
more  advertising,  under  special  present  conditions,  than  do 
Canadian  newspapers.  The  result  is  that  American  buyers  can 
afford  to  pay  higher  prices,  which  Canadian  manufacturers 
are  naturally  not  loath  to  receive.  At  first  the  Canadian 
Government,  we  are  told,  tried  to  regulate  export  and  fix 
prices  of  paper  for  home  consumers.  But  this  procedure 
has  been  followed  by  a  less  drastic  and  more  workable 
one.  Exports  of  paper  from  Canada  are  allowed,  but  the 
Canadian  press  must  not  be  deprived  of  necessary  newsprint. 
The  matter  is  a  complicated  one  that  the  Government  seems 
decided  to  have  the  manufacturers  and  the  publishers  disen- 
tangle for  themselves.  Justification  of  the  government-control 
method  is  voiced  by  the  Brantford  Expositor,  which  avers  that  "it 
would  be  clearly  an  injustice  to  the  people  of  Canada  to  allow  the 
resources  of  this  country,  in  this  regard,  to  be  exploited  for  the 
benefit  of  American  newspapers,  to  the  detriment  of  Canadian 
interests."  An  indication  of  the  American  demand  is  found  in 
the  fact  that,  "one  American  newspaper  is  importing  from 
Canada  an  amount  equal  to  65  per  cent,  of  the  total  consump- 
tion of  Canadian  newspapers."  The  Moose  Jaw  Evening  Times 
also  charges  that  "behind  the  whole  trouble  are  the  enormous 
prices  paid  for  newsprint  in  the  United  States,  and  the  unprece- 
dented demand  for  this,  the  cheapest  grade  of  paper  made."  If 
American  newspapers  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  Canadian 
newsprint  prices  that  threaten  the  existence  of  the  daily  and 
weekly  Canadian  press,  remarks  the  Port  Arthur  News-Chronicle, 
"the  consequence  for  Canada  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  national 
calamity." 

But  sharp  opposition  to  the  initial  action  of  the  Government 
appears  in  the  Montreal  Gazette,  which  says : 

"It  is  asserted  that  government  intervention  was  made  neces- 
sary because  Canadian  paper-makers  refused  to  supply  Can- 
adian publishers,  preferring  to  export  the  whole  of  their  product 
to  the  United  States.  That  statement  lacks  the  essential  ele- 
ment of  truth.  What  two  paper  companies  have  declined  to  do 
is  to  supply  Canadian  publishers  with  newsprint  at  less  than  fair 
market  value,  a  very  different  thing.  .  .  .  This  we  say  not- 
withstanding that  The  Gazette  is  a  large  consumer  of  newsprint, 
has  no  financial  interest  in  the  paper-making  industry,  and 
desires  to  obtain  its  newsprint  at  a  low  cost  that  may  be  carried 
on  to  the  benefit  of  its  readers.  ...  If  the  Government  will 
put  an  end  to  the  Paper  Controller  and  all  his  works,  the  diffi- 
culty will  quickly  be  overcome.  When  they  cease  to  be  pap- 
fed,  the  newspapers  will  stand  upon  their  feet,  and  no  longer 
will  there  be  talk  of  shortage  of  newsprint  or  suspension  of 
publication." 


WHY   GUNS   GIVE   OUT 


THE  LARGER  A  PIECE  OF  ARTILLERY  the  sooner 
it  becomes  inaccurate  in  fire  and  gives  out.  The  heaviest 
l)ieces  are  capable  of  firing  comparatively  few  shots. 
Eighty-three  discharges  will  do  u\)  a  forty-centimeter  gun, 
whereas  the  snmll  pieces  may  fire  seven  thousand  shots.  Sooner 
or  later  all  succumb.     Xo  one  can  wonder   who  glances  at  the 
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RIFLING   OF  TWKLVE-INCH  GUN  AETJili  400  SHOTS, 
(ircsttly  magiiitlecl.     Note  heat  cracks  and  general  woaiinn  down. 


accompanying  r('j)roductions  of  pliotographs  of  a  used  gun's 
inside.  What  reduces  the  effective  siu-face  of  a  gun's  bore  to 
such  a  frazzled  condition?  Some  of  the  theories  are  as.sembled 
by  Arthur  Bennington,  in  an  article  entitled  "Why  Big  Guns 
are  Shorl-FJved,"  contributed  to  The  Srifniiftr.  Americnn  (\ew 
York,  Jaruiary  lOj.  The  writer  thinks  that  this  raj)id  deteriora- 
tion of  his  toolh  is  the  most  serious  problem  that  confronts  the 
niod«'rn   artillerist.  Experience  has  shown,   the  writer  says, 

that  progressive  deterioration  of  the  carefully  finished  interior 
of  the  bore  liegiiis  with  the;  very  first  disdiargc.  It  is  so  slight 
in  the  earlier  rounds  as  to  cause  no  .serious  variation  in  the  range, 
but  after  a  number  of  rounds  dependent  upon  the  caliber 
the  interior  beconu'S  so  badly  worn  down  that  tlie  rifiing  ceases 
to  spin  the  proj<rctile  fast  enough  to  keep  it  steady.    He  continues: 

"As  the  wearing  out  or  erosion,  as  it  is  called,  jiroceeds,  the 
projectiles  begin  to  wobble,  in  llieir  flight,  and  when  IIk^  erosion 
liuH  proceeded  to  a  certain  point,  the  jirojectile  will  begin  to 
1uitil)ie  end  over  end.  This  erratic  b«lia\'ior  of  (lie  lyrojcctile,  of 
c<»urse,  slows  (hjwn  its  speed,  and  the  question  of  hitting  the 
target  beconu'H  very  largely  a  matl«r  of  cluin<-<\ 

"Many  are  the  tlnories  wliidi  liii\e  been  ndvancr-d  (o  explain 
the  exact  charm-ler  of  the  <'lieiiii(!d  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  mutal  of  the  bore  and  the  mechanical  forces  which,  couplid 
with  the  HUppos«'<l  cherniciil  changes,  combiiK?  to  bring  about 
erosion.  .  .  .  Rear  Admiral  Ettore  iJravetta,  of  the  Italian 
N'avy,  devolcH  a  chajiler  of  his  recently  published  br)ok  on 
artillery  io  this  subject  under  the  title  'The  Life  and  Death  of  a 
Gun,'  in  which  he  gives  sijuie  striking  figures  showing  that  before 
the  war  the  liritish  Imd  established  a  scale,  slir)wing  when  the 
average  gun  of  the  various  calibers  luul  been  eroded  to  the  point 


of  uselessness.  Thus,  they  estimated  that  the  one  hundred- 
millimeter  gun  had  become  inaccurate  to  the  point  of  uselessness 
after  7;i9  shots;  the  one-hundred-and-twenty-seven-millimeter 
gun  after  040;  the  one-hundred-and-fifty-two-millimeter  after 
395;  the  three-hundred-and-five-niillimeter  gun  after  149  shots;the 
three-hundred-and-forty-three-millimeter  after  102  shots,  and 
the  four-hundred-and-six-millimeter  after  83  shots.  The  life  of 
the  smaller  guns  is  very  much  longer,  varying  from  4,000  to  7,500 
shots.  In  tlie  late  war  we  believe  that  some  of  the  guns  using 
nitrocellulose  powder  greatly  exceeded  even  these  last  figures. 

"Among  the  theories  which  have  been  advanced  to  explain 
erosion  is  that  adopted  by  Admii'al  Bravetta.  Briefly  stated,  it  is 
as  follows:  The  gun,  in  firing,  absorbs  a  certain  amount  of  heat 
which  penetrates  a  verj^  thin  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  bore. 
The  laj'er  expands,  but  as  it  is  sun-ounded  by  the  thick,  cold 
wall  of  the  inner  tube,  the  effort  of  expansion  is  restrained,  the 
elastic  limit  is  exceeded,  and  permanent  distortion  follows.  Then, 
as  the  high  pressure  and  temperature  of  the  gases  cease  to  be 
exerted,  the  thin  layer  contracts  and,  having  been  already  crusht, 
its  contraction  produces  a  number  of  little  surface  cracks.  This 
process  continues  with  every  shot,  and  at  each  the  cracks  widen. 
At  each  subsequent  discharge  the  hot  powder-gases  rush  through 
these  cracks,  and,  in  so  doing,  enlarge  them.  As  the  work  of 
destruction  goes  on,  the  inner  surfaces  become  rough,  the  lands 
flatten  out,  and  become  eaten  away." 

A  discussion  of  this  problem  in  the  report  of  Gen.  Williami 
Crozier,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  for  1913,  is  referred  toj 
by  Mr.  Bennington  as  illuminating.  It  is  based  on  a  study  of  a 
badly  eroded  gun  from  which  five  rings  were  cut  at  stated 
intervals  from  the  breech  to  the  muzzle.  The  rifling  at  the 
breech  was  found  to  be  entirely  worn  away,  while  that  at  the 
muzzle  was  in  a  practically  perfect  condition.     To  quote  further: 

"General  Crozier  draws  attention  to  the  theory  that  the  sur-i 
face  of  the  bore  may  be  hardeiunl  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
hardening  of  tool  steel,  b(>ing  h(>at(Hl  above  the  critical  tempera- 
ture and  then  cooled  by  the  great  mass  of  metal  back  of  the 
layer,  with  resulting  hardness.  The  surface  woidd  then  be 
brittle  and  witliout  any  i)iasticity,  and  the  friction  of  the  pro- 
jectile as  it  passed  througli  the  bore  might  easily  produce  in- 
cipient cracks  which,  in  successive  rounds,  would  develop  in 
size  and  extent.  General  Crozier  neither  accepts  nor  rejects 
this  theory,  tho  he  thinks  th(>  evidence  is  rather  against  than  for 
it.  He  points  out  that  to  raise  the  metal  to  the  required  tcm- 
I)eratiire  would  necessitate  a  number  of  rounds  of  firing,  and' 
since  the  body  of  the  tube  would  be  considerably'  heati'd  by 
evM'ii  successive  round,  the  ])roc»'ss  wouUl  really  be  a  hardening 
followed  by  a  tempering  process,  giving  a  fairly  soft  metal 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  surface  is  found  to  b«'  actually 
glass-hard. 

"The  second  method  by  which  hardness  may  be  jjroduced  if 
by  a  process  similar  to  wire-drawing  conunonly  known  as  'cold 
work.'  Beili)y  has  shown  that  a  surface  skin  nuiy  be  built  up 
by  mechanical  movement.  This  surface  gives  unmistakabh' 
evidence  of  having  i)ass(>d  through  a  state  in  which  it  must 
have  possest  the  mobility  of  a  liqui<l.  Th(>  surface  layers  n'tain 
their  mobility  only  for  a  brief  ixMJod  and  then  solidify  in  a 
vitreous  amorphous  state.  Such  a  surface,  as  produced  by 
polishing,  burnishing,  drawing,  or  hammering,  possesses  the 
j)roperty  of  hardness  or  britlleness. 

"The  third  Mielliud  of  i)ro(lucing  hardness  is  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  carbon  on  the  Hurfacct  of  tho  borc>,  as  is  done  by  the 
cementation  process  of  hardening  arnu)r.  It  has  hoon  suggeslodi 
that  the  hot  powder  gases  act  to  produce  this  result  on  the  bore.j 
'I'liis  theory  best  accounts  for  the  fact  that  tlu>  hard  layer  is 
thickest  in  the  firing  chamber.  General  Crozier,  as  the  result 
of  examination,  microsco|)i(r  and  otherwise,  of  the  interior 
Kurfac((  of  eroded  guns,  rea<-hes  the  conclusion  that  the  <!' 
veIoj)ment  of  heat  cracks  is  du<!  to  the  presence  of  a  hard  surfat 
profliiced  by  cementation  of  the  metal  by  tho  i)roducts  of  ooni* 
i)UHtion  of  the  powder,  an<l  by  work  put  upon  the  surfac«>  by  the 
moving  i)rojectile." 
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TEACHING   ORIGINALITY 

MAY  A  BOY  BE  TAUGHT  to  be  "original"?  Not  if 
originality  is  an  inborn  quality  and  nothing  else.  But 
all  teaching  is  simply  the  development  of  inborn 
qualities.  The  teacher  can  expand;  he  can  not  create.  That 
[.very  one  has  a  little  originality,  and  that  this  may  easily  be 
developed  and  expanded,  are  the  contentions  of  Halbert  P. 
Gillette,  editor  of  Engineering  and  Cdi%tracting  (Chicago),  in 
a.  recent  issue  of  his  paper.  Originality,  he  asserts,  begets 
originality ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  there  are  ages  and 
places  where  one  or  another  effort  of  the  mind  is  supreme. 
Americans  took  out  over  a  million  patents  up  to  January  1,  1916, 
whereas  at  the  same  time  Russia,  with  nearly  twice  the  popula- 
tion, had  taken  out  but  thirty  thousand.  This,  according  to  Mr. 
Gillette,  is  not  because  there  are  no  inventive  minds  in  Russia, 
but  because  their  originality  has  not  been  developed.  In  other 
words,  they  could  be  taught  to  invent,  if  they  had  teachers. 
We  read : 

"Teaching,  in  its  broadest  sense,  means  not  only  the  impart- 
ing of  facts  but  the  training  of  the  mind  or  body  or  both  by  a 
teacher.  No  one  contends  that  a  mind  entirely  void  of  in- 
herited ability  in  a  given  field  can  be  developed  by  training. 
All  that  training  can  do  is  to  develop  or  strengthen  the  powers 
that  are  inherited.  Is  originality  inherited  in  some  measure  by 
most  men? 

"Those  who  have  studied  many  children  assure  us  that  they 
usually  exhibit  a  'lively  imagination.'  But  what  is  that  if 
Qot  originality.  The  power  to  combine  parts  of  existing  men- 
tal records  so  as  to  form  novel  wholes,  whether  in  sleep-dreams 
or  in  'day-dreams,'  is  nothing  else  than  the  power  to  imagine, 
to  create,  to  invent.  It  is  true  that  we  use  the  words  'create' 
and  'invent'  to  designate  subclasses  of  the  term  'imagine';  but 
when  we  come  to  study  the  real  meaning  of  these  three  terms  we 
see  that  they  all  involve  the  power  to  originate.  Now  this 
inherited  power  to  originate  may  be  feeble  or  it  may  be  strong, 
but  in  any  case  it  is  susceptible  of  becoming  stronger  under  proper 
training,  or  of  becoming  atrophied  or  -weaker  if  not  properly 
e.xercised 

"Innumerable  writers  have  commented  upon  the  strange  fact 
that  creative  intellects  seem  to  occur  in  groups.  There  were 
the  Aristotolian  group,  the  Elizabethan  group,  and  the  Cam- 
bridge group,  to  mention  only  three  great  literary  groups — 
one  in  Greece,  one  in  England,  and  one  in  America.  But  note 
particularly  that  in  every  case  these  groups  were  composed 
of  men  who  were  in  frequent,  personal  communication  with 
one  Jinother.  Is  this  not  significant?  Does  it  not  indicate  that 
some  one  man  of  exceptional  genius  developed  unusual  orig- 
mality  in  certain  other  men  about  him?  Either  it  indicates 
this,  or  else  these  men  developed  originality  in  one  another. 
In  either  case,  such  phenomena  show  that  originality  is  increased 
by  training. 

"Let  us  turn  to  a  much  broader  and  perhaps  more  convincing 
2lass  of  facts — the  number  of  inventions  and  discoveries  produced 
by  each  of  the  different  countries. 

"The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  patents  issued 
by  each  of  thirteen  nations  up  to  the  end  of  1915,  and  their 
respective  total  populations  in  round  numbers: 


Population 

America  (U.  S.) 103,000,000 

Austria-Hungary 50.000,000 

Belgium 7.600,000 

Canada 7,700,000 

France 39.000,000 

Germany '     66,700,000 

Great  Britain 46,100,000 

Italy 3.5,600,000 

Norway 2,500,000 

Russia 175,000,000 

Spain 20,400,000 

Sweden 5,700.000 

Switzerland 3,700,000 


563,600,000 


Patents 

1,055,802 

156,975 

242,267 

166,199 

404,514 

296,514 

4.50,440 

129,428 

27,520 

30,844 

54,.390 

41,588 

72,275 

3,128,7.56 


fact  that  there  are  wide  differences  between  countries  whose 
general  education  is  substantially  the  same. 

"Turn  first  to  France.  We  see  th^re  a  predominant  origi- 
nality in  artistic  matters  even  to  artistic  dress.  Yet  in  the 
early  days  of  science  France  led  the  world. 

"Turn  next  to  Germany.  We  see  there  a  predominant  origf 
inality  in  chemical  and  physical  research,  in  applied  chemistry^, 
and  in  the  art  of  music.  Yet  it  was  not  many  generations  ago 
that  German  music  was  mostly  borrowed  from  Italy  and  pure 
science  from  England  and  France. 

"Turn  next  to  England.  We  see  there  a  predominant  origr 
inality  in  textile  machinery,  in  physical  research,  and  in  the 
art  of  poetry.  Yet  England  Avas  also  once  the  leader  in  pure 
chemistry,  in  nearly  all  lines  of  mechanical  invention,  and  in 
literature  of  every  sort. 

:  "Turnnext  to  America.  Here  we  see  a  predominant  original- 
ity in  mechanical  inventions,  in  scientific  agriculture,  in  ad- 
vertising, and  in  the  arts  of  humor,  short-story  telling,  and 
film  drama.    Yet  America  is 'the  melting-pot' of  Europe.    Why, 


'  All  the  remaining  countries  in  the  world  had  issued  fewer 
than  300.000  patents  up  to  1915 

"  If  we  consider  the  different  fields  in  which  originality  man- 
ifests itself  most  strongly,  we    are   imprest   at   once  with  the 


then,  is  it  not  equally  original  in  all  the  sciences,  pure  and  applied, 
and  in  all  the  arts? 

"  The  answer  is  obvious.  Originality  begets  originality.  One 
original  mind  inspires  other  minds  to  become  original,  and 
not  only  inspires  but  trains  them  to  become  more  inventive. 
If  this  were  not  so,  all  educated  nations  would  be  about  equal 
in  originality  in  every  field." 

Genius  attracts  genius,  but  it  does  more  than  this,  says  Mr. 
Gillette.  It  inspires  and  it  teaches.  Our  education  does  not 
give  practical  recognition  to  this  fact.  The  greatest  teachers 
— the  great  originators — are  frequently  not  on  the  facultj^  of 
school  or  college.  And  they  are  usually  so  absorbed  in  building 
a  reputation  or  a  fortune  that  they  spend  little  time  in  developing 
greater  originality  in  other  men.     He  goes  on: 

"A  teacher  of  engineering  recently  w^rote  this: 

"'An  almost  negligible  percentage  of  pupils  have  power  to 
invent  and  do  original  research  work.  This  power  can  not  be 
given  by  any  amount  of  instruction.  If  courses  are  therefore 
planned  with  the  idea  of  developing  such  powers,  they  will  only 
suit  an  exceedingly  small  percentage  of  the  pupils.  It  is  Very 
often  the  case  that  the  majority  of  the  pupils  in  the  class  are  in  a 
haze  as  to  what  the  instructor  with  such  ideals  is  talking  about. 

" '  If  any  engineering  instructor  will  take  a  census  as  to  what  his 
pupils  are  doing  five  or  ten  years  after  graduation,  he  will  find 
very,  very  few  doing  original  research  work,  and  a  very  large 
majority  using  detailed  information  of  various  kinds  which  they 
have  to  grope  for  in  engineering  handbooks  and  the  like,  because 
they  were  not  given  concrete  details  during  their  college  course.* 

"I  can  not  agree  with  such  statements,  further  than  to  admit 
that  most  practising  engineers  do  very  little  that  is  original. 
But  this  latter  condition  proves  nothing  unless  it  be  that  their 
education  has  atrophied  their  originality.  By  a  parity  of  argu- 
ment one  might  claim  that  since  Russia  has  produced  only  one 
invention  per  60,000  of  population,  therefore  there  are  no  in- 
ventive brains  in  Russia.  If  general  and  technical  education 
has  resulted  in  making  the  French,  Germans,  English,  and  Amer- 
icans six  hundred  times  as  inventive  as  the  Russians,  there  is 
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assurance  that  originality  and  education  do  go  hand  in  hand.  If 
one  of  these  four  leading  nations  is  noticeably  inventive  in  cer- 
tain lines,  another, in  other  lines,  and  so  on.  there  is  assurance 
that  different -teachers  and  different  methods  of  teaching  (whether 
in  school,  or  in  factory,  or  in  studio)  produce  noticeably  different 
development  of  originality  in  their  pupils  or  colaborers. 
.  "'If  systematic  training  for  developing  originality  is  not  yet  to 
be  given  to  all.  at  least  let  it  be  given  to  as  many  as  seek  it. 
The  time  has  come  to  cast  out  that  'evil  spirit'  of  education 
which  continualh-  cries:  Only  the  few,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
can  ever  be  original." 


TO   AVOID   THE    HAIR-TONIC    COCKTAIL 

THE  PROSPECT  that  disciples  of  Gambrinus  will 
still  be  able  to  concoct  potable  mixtures  with  the  aid 
of  medicinal  preparations  has  been  made  less  golden  by 
a  series  of  conferences  held  in  Washington,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  United  States  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  by  representatives 
of  the  various  industries  affected.  At  tMfee  conferences"  the^ 
enforcement  of  that  part  of  the  Prohibition  Act  classifying 
medicinal  or  toilet  preparations  and  flavoring  extracts  as  "in- 
to-xicating  liquors"  was  diseust.  To  fall  under  the  ban,  these 
preparations  must  contain  more  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  and  be  '"not  unfit"  for  beverage  purposes.  Many  do  ex- 
ceed this  alcoholic  content.  As  for  suitability  for  beverages,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  many  "toilet-waters"  and  "extracts"  not 
hitherto  regarded  in  this  light  might  develop  availability  under 
the  tension  of  great  thirst.  Writes  J.  D.  Bevans  in  Drug  Topics 
(New  York,  Januarj'): 

"The  conference  on  December  1  was  directed  to  toilet  sup- 
plies and  perfumery.  The  Government's  proposition  that  bay 
rum  be  denatured  with  tartar  emetic  was  strongly  opposed  on 
the  ground  that  the  difference  between  emetic  and  toxic  doses 
of  the  proposed  denaturant  was  very  slight,  and  its  action 
as  an  emetic  somewhat  uncertain,  and  being  a  cumulative 
poison,  serious  consequences  might  result  if  any  quantity  were 
consumed. 

"The  proposal  was  submitted  by  the  meeting  that  manu- 
facturers be  permitted  to  denature  their  own  product  with 
some  approved  denaturant,  zinc  sulfate,  cadmium  salts,  and 
salicylic  acid  being  suggested  as  suitable.  The  same  proposi- 
tion was  urged  as  to  hair  tonics  and  similar  preparations  which 
were  capable  of  being  used  internally.  While  no  definite 
action  was  taken  at  the  conference  on  these  propositions,  it 
appears  likely  that  these  articles  will  be  handled  along  the 
lines  suggested. 

'"It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  toilet-waters  and  per- 
fumes were  sufficiently  denatured  by  the  oils  and  fixatives 
which  they  contain  not  to  need  further  denaturization  to  dis- 
courage tlieir  use  for  beverage  purposes." 

The  conference  on  the  3d  and  4th  diseust  alcoholic  medicinal 
preparations.  As  a  basis  for  discussion,  the  government  officials 
submitted  a  list  of  preparations  which  they  stated  were  fit  for 
use  as  beverages,  including  such  things  as  elixir  of  licorice, 
tincture  of  lavender,  tincture  of  ginger,  blackberry  cordial,  com- 
I)ound  sjiirit  of  myrrh,  wim;  of  i)e|)sin,  "beef,  iron,  and  wine,"  and 
tincture  of  caramel.     Says  Mr.  B(;vans: 

"It  will  be  not«!d  that  all  of  these  articles  have  legitimate 
medicinal  uhik.  To  j)roliil)it  their  manufacture  alt()g<»tlier  or 
uiirluly  restrict  tlmir  manufaetuns  and  sale,  th(!  rei)resentatives 
present  urged,  would  work  a  great  hardshij)  on  the  public. 

"After  consideraticjii  by  ilu-  teclinical  n  presentatives  of  the 
various  lif>uses  r<'|)resent(rd,  it  was  suggested  to  the  goveriuiient 
offieials  that  the  elixirs  on  said  list  be  sold  by  manufacturers 
and  whoh'salers  only  to  those;  hohliiig  permits  for  the  use  and 
sale  of  non-beverag«r  spirits  and  duly  licensed  |)hysieiaiis,  ami 
that  sales  be  made  by  retailers  to  the  consumer  only  when  said 
elixirs  are  jirojierly  medicat(!d  or  ujion  phyKician's  proscription; 
that  .  .  .  comi)(»urid  litielure  of  laxcrxler  and  tincture  of 
ginger  be  sold  in  the  unmodified  form  to  the  consumer  in  tpianti- 
tic!8  not  great<!r  than  two  fluid  ounces  at  one  time  and  not  more 
frequently  than  once  in  ten  days  to  the  .saint!  ))urehaser,  ex- 
e<pting  uiM>n  a  jjrescription  of  a  physician;  that  blackberry 
cordial  be  sold  in  the  unmodified  form  to  the  consumer  in  (|uan- 


tities  not  greater  than  four  fluid  ounces  at  one  time  and  not 
more  frequently  than  once  in  ten  days  to  the  same  purchaser, 
excepting  upon  a  physician's  prescription;  that  the  sale  of 
[various  medicinal  "wines']  ...  be  made  to  the  consumer 
only  when  properly  medicated  so  as  to  make  them  unfit  for 
beverage  purposes  or  upon  a  physician's  prescription;  (and]  that 
beef,  iron,  and  wine  be  sold  in  quantities  not  greater  than  one 
pint  to  the  consumer  and  onlj-  upon  the  prescription  of  a 
physician. 

,  "Anj'  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  these  articles  may  make  it 
necessary  to  keep  records  of  sales,  as  in  the  case  of  whisky,  and 
the  keeping  of  such  sales  records  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  retail  drug  trade. 

"Whatever  action  may  be  taken  on  the  suggestions  made, 
it  appears  quite  certain  that  Tinctura  zingiberis,  under  which 
name  is  successfidly  concealed  from  the  layman  that  old  friend 
of  our  childhood,  tincture  of  ginger,  will  not-  be  gently  handled, 
but  will  undoubtedlj'  be  subjected  to  many  restrictions.  It 
will  probably  have  company,  however. 

"On  December  5  flavoring  extracts  were  diseust.  There 
does  not  appear,  to,  be  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  interfere  with  the  legitimate  sale  of  these  extracts,  nor 
to  requii-e  them  to  be  non-alcoholic.  The  sale  at  retail,  however, 
of  large  packages  of  extracts,  pints  and  quarts,  will  probably  be 
restricted." 


PROHIBITION  AND   PROPRIETARIES 
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ATENT"  MEDICINES,  which  their  own  makers  morej 
properly  term  "proprietaries,"  since  practically  none! 
of  them  are  patented  or  patentable,  have  often  beeni 
mentioned  in  connection  wdth  the  fight  for  prohibition.  It  hasj 
been  charged  that  many  of  them  were  used  more  freely  as' 
beverages  than  as  medicines,  and  it  has  even  been  said  of  latei 
that  some  State-prohibition  legislation  has  been  so  framed  as| 
to  favor  this  use.  Against  these  statements  the  makers  of 
"proprietaries"  have  always  protested.  Mr.  E.  T.  Kemp,, 
representing  "The  Proprietary  Association,"  with  headquartersj 
at  Chicago,  and  editor  of  Standard  Remedies,  asserts  that  onlyl 
about  one  so-called  "patent  medicine"  in  four  contains  alcohol' 
at  all,  and  if  any  of  those  which  do  contain  alcohol  are  "fit  for; 
beverage  purposes"  they  become,  automatically,  intoxicating] 
liquors  under  the  definition  of  the  Prohibition  Enforcement  Act.i 
and  their  manufacture  and  sale  are  prohibited.  As  the  prohibi- 
tion law  is  to  be  enforced  by  the  Revenue  Department,  by  whom 
permits  for  the  use  of  non-beverage  alcohol  are  granted,  the  prob- 
ability of  the  misuse  of  medicines  as  substitute  for  alcol'iolic 
liquors  is  very  remote,  Mr.  Kemp  thinks,  and  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed b}^  the  immediate  revocation  of  permits.  The  Propritv 
tary  Association,  representing  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  output 
of  so-called  "patent  medicines"  in  the  United  States  is  on  record,' 
he  says,  as  in  accord  with  the  strictest  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
hibition enforcement  law,  and  its  attitude  on  that  subject  has| 
been  communicated  to  the  Prohibition  Commissioner.  Mr.! 
Kemp  writes  further: 

"No  prohibition  law.  State  or  national,  has  been  written  by. 
for,  or  in  the  int(>resls  of  the  manufacturers  of  'patent  medicines.'j 
Any  statement  to  the  contrary  is  I'al.'^e  and  ridiculous.  It  isj 
well  known  that  the  prohibition  enforcement  bills  have  beeDi 
written  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  wh()S(>  sole  i)uri)()se  is  to, 
destroy  the  lawful  manui'acture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  heverageB, 
in  which  j)urpose  it  has  succeeded.  It  is  up  to  th(>  Hevenue 
Department  to  destroy  tlu!  illicit  manuracture  and  sale. 

''The  National  Prohibition  Knforeenu'nl  Act  contains  a  di'fioi- 
tion  of  'inloxiealing  licpior,'  as  do  nu)st  State  laws,  and  these 
definitions  are  of  a|)proximat<'  uniformity.  The  National  Act, 
in  its  definition,  among  otluT  articl(>s  (including  beer,  wine, 
whisky,  ele.)  mentions:  '  Liipiids  or  comi)oun(ls,  whether  m(>di- 
cated,  pro])rietary,  i)atente(l  or  not,  and  by  whatever  nauit 
called,  containing  one-half  of  one  per  centum  or  more  of  alcohol 
by  vfdume  whidi  is  fit  for  beverage  iiuri)os(>s.' 

"If  a  |)ro(luel,  of  any  kind,  eharact.er,  or  nature,  contaim 
more  than  one-half  of  one  j)(>r  cent,  of  alcohol  and  is  'fit  foi 
bevenige  purposes'  it  is  an  intoxicating  li(pior  and  can  not  bf 
made  or  sold  in  the  ehannc^ls  of  trade.  The  definition  is  certainlj 
no  concession  to  any  one. 
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"It  seems  to  be  the  deliberate  intent  of  the  antipatent-medi- 
[16  propagandist  to  create  an  impression  that  patent  medicines, 
jT  se,  are  alcoholic  compounds,  and,  upon  this  false  impression, 
I  attempt  to  destroy  the  business  of  manufacturing  and  selling 
ijeh  medicines. 

{"Such  medicines  differ  in  no  material  particular  from  the 
i-^dicines  prescribed  or  dispensed  by  physicians,  except  that 
Icy  are  frequently  advertised  to  the  public  and  are  sold  as 
I'ticles  of  merchandise  to  druggists.  They  constitute  perhaps 
;  per  cent,  of  the  drug  business  in  the  United  States. 
■'As  determined  by  the  Commission  on  Proprietary  Medicines 
ithe  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  only  27.79  per  cent. 
'  patent  medicines  contain  in  excess  of  one  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 
1  United  States  Pharmacopeia  galenicals  48,^24  per  cent,  and 
1.65  per  cent,  of  the  National  Formulary  galenicals  contain 
me  than  one  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

'"Alcohol  for  manufacture  can  be  obtained  only  on  permit 
'anted  bj-  the  Department  of  Internal  Revenue  after  it  has  sat- 
ied  itself  that  the  alcohol  is  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
n-beverage  preparations.  These  permits  may  be  revoked,  and 
le  manufacturer's  bond,  equal  to  $4.20  for  each  gallon  of  alcohol 
ed,  may  be  forfeited  if  misuse  is  made  of  the  alcohol  so 
thdrawn. 

"Under  these  conditions  fear  that  'patent  medicines'  will 
pply  the  alcohol  addict  with  his  tipple  is  groundless.  The 
jutingeney  is  too  remote  to  give  even  the  antipatent-medicine 
iopagandist  any  hope  or  joy." 


A  PREHISTORIC  NIAGARA— What  engineers  believe  is 
ancient  Niagara  Falls,  buried  for  thousands  of  years,  has 
en  uncovered  during  the  course  of  excavations  for  the  new 
elland  Ship  Canal,  reports  The  Universal  Engineer  (New  York, 
jnuary).     It  says: 

'"The  'skeleton'  of  this  great  prehistoi'ic  cataract,  according 
.  engineers  in  charge  of  construction,  was  fully  as  wide  and 
■obably  had  a  greater  fall  than  the  present  Niagara  Falls. 
lie  first  indications  of  the  former  cataract  came  to  light  when 
brkmen  uncovered  a  series  of  ledges  in  the  form  of  steps  with 
total  drop  of  twenty-five  feet  and  a  width  of  four  hundred  feet, 
ne  rock  from  this  point  sloped  sharply  and  at  a  distance  of 
'Out  one  hundred  feet  from  the  end  of  the  ledges  showed  a 
pth  of  seventy-five  feet. 

"Here  was  discovered  what  is  believed  to  have  been  the  main 
ieeipice  over  which  the  rushing  water  plunged  hundreds  of 
'?t  to  its  bed  below.  The  surface  of  the  rock  showed  unmis- 
kable  signs  of  having  been  worn  smooth  by  the  action  of 
iter  rushing  over  it  for  countless  years.  There  is  nothing  in 
storj'  that  mentions  this  former  cataract,  but  experts  believe 
once  formed  the  chief  link  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
itario.  Eight-Mile  Creek,  a  small  stream,  now  flows  over 
.rt  of  the  course  of  the  prehistoric  waterway,  and  this  in  turn 
.11  soon  become  the  new  ship  canal." 


COAL-DUST  EXPLOSIONS  IN  MILLS— Increasing  use  of 
lal-dust  for  heating  in  the  Pittsburg  district  steel-mills  has 
d  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  to  make  an  elaborate 
vestigation  of  the  explosion  hazard  in  connection  with  this 
el.  The  bureau  has  issued  a  series  of  cautions  to  avoid  this 
mger,  which  should  be  of  particular  interest  to  every  mill 
;ing  coal-dust.  Says  a  dispatch  to  The  Iron  Age  (New  York, 
muarj'  22) : 

"The  decreasing  supply  of  natural  gas  has  largely  resulted 
the  greater  use  of  pulverized  coal,  and  elaborate  installations 
ive  recently  been  made  in  the  steel-plants  to  powder  the  coal 
id  convey  it  to  the  furnaces.  It  has  been  found,  however, 
lat  soon  after  the  furnaces  commenced  to  operate  with  the 
ilverized  coal,  large  quantities  of  fine  dust  began  to  accumulate 
1  the  platforms  over  the  furnaces,  the  roof  trusses,  on  the 
itside  of  the  various  pipe-lines,  electric  cables,  and  even  on  the 
)ofs  of  the  buildings.  Some  of  the  companies,  becoming 
armed,  requested  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  make  an  investiga- 
on  to  ascertain  the  liability  of  this  dust  to  cause  an  explosion. 
■  hile  conducting  this  investigation  an  explosion  occurred  in 
mother  mill  which  caused  the  death  of  one  man  and  severely 
limed  two  others." 


THE   HELLO   CURVE 

THE  accompanying  curve,  showing  the  variation  of  the 
number   of   telephone-calls  from  hour  to  hour  through 
the  day,  is  given  in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York, 
January  10).     Says  this  journal: 

"When  do  you  use  the  telephone  most  often?  At  what  hour 
does  the  report  'busy'  come  back  with  the  greatest  persistence? 
What  are  the  times  of  day  at  which  you  have  to  wait  longest 
for  a  connection — presumably  because  all  the  trunk  lines  out  of 
your  central  office  are  for  the  moment  carrying  a  full  load? 
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AVERAGE  DAILY  TILEFWOKE  TRAITIC  IN  >IEVr  YOnk  CITY-^     i 

ONE  DAY  OF  NEW  YORK'S  TELEPHONE  TRAFFIC. 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  carried  on  the  chart  herewith, 
prepared  by  the  New  York  Telephone  Company  as  a  suggestion 
to  its  subscribers  of  their  cooperation  in  the  improvement  of 
the  service. 

"This  chart  represents  the  telephone  business  of  the  average 
day.  From  midnight  to  6  a.m.  it  is  small  and  getting  smaller; 
then  as  the  retail  stores  and  other  'early'  businesses  begin 
to  shake  off  their  slumbers  it  starts  to  mount.  As  offices  open 
and  clear  for  the  day's  action  the  rate  of  increase  gets  faster 
and  faster,  until  in  the  one  hour  between  nine  and  ten  the 
calls  are  three  times  as  numerous  as  during  the  sixty  minutes 
immediately  preceding.  As  the  day's  business  gets  into  full 
swing,  with  everybody  at  work,  calls  continue  to  increase,  tho 
at  a  much  less  alarming  pace;  and  the  peak-load  for  the  day  is 
carried  by  the  hour  between  ten  and  eleven,  with  428,000  calls 
in  the  city. 

"After  eleven  o'clock  it  appears  that  the  impending  lunch- 
hour  makes  a  certain  number  of  telephone-users  feel  that  what 
calls  they  still  have  to  make  will  best  go  over  until  afternoon; 
and  from  twelve  to  two,  while  the  city  is  eating,  there  is  a 
still  further  droi) — tho  300,000  calls  per  hour,  during  lunch- 
time  is  a  pretty  respectable  total  after  all.  When  we  return 
from  our  midday  meal  we  do  not  run  the  wire  business  up  to  such 
a  sharp  peak  as  we  did  in  the  morning,  when  the  urgent  calls  of 
the  day  were  being  made.  The  afternoon  load  is  faii-ly  constant 
from  two  to  five.  Then  it  falls  rapidly,  however,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  hour  from  seven  to  eight,  when  people  call  up 
their  friends  to  arrange  for  the  evening's  entertainment,  there  is 
a  steady  and  rapid  decline  to  the  irreducible  minimum  of  the 
next  daybreak. 

"Individual  days  of  course  show  peculiarities,  which  it  is  the 
business  of  one  division  of  the  company's  engineering  depart- 
ment to  account  for.  When  a  single  transportation  line  breaks 
down  late  in  the  afternoon  there  is  frequently  a  peak  rivaling 
that  of  11  A.M.,  caused  by  the  desperate  efforts  of  all  Staten 
Island  or  Flatbush  or  the  Bronx  to  inform  its  family  that  it 
Avill  not  be  home  to  dinner,  and  why.  When  the  fake  armistic 
story  broke  upon  New  York  in  November,  1918,  just  as  the 
morning  peak-load  was  being  passed,  everybody  who  could  get 
access  to  an  instrument  tried  to  telephone  home  that  the  war 
was  over,  and  the  wires  were  literally  swamped." 
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THE   NEW   ART   OF  THE   SOUTHWEST 


THERE  WAS  A  DAY  when  Emerson  cried  out,  "Let  the 
Anu«rieans  eome  home,  for  unto  us  a  child  is  born." 
American  literature  had  spoken  with  an  original  voice 
and  the  listeners  in  the  European  schools  of  letters  could  corne 
back  and  take  notice  of  their  own.  Something  like  this  cry 
is  sounded  in  .4)7  and 
Archoeology  (January) 
over  the  artistic  activi- 
tiesof  1919  in  the  South- 
west. Art  has  so  long 
waited  on  the  doorsteps 
of  Europe  that  this  1919 
reaction  comes  as  a  great 
clap.  The  Art  Museum 
of  Sant^rFe,  which  regis- 
ters the  doings  in  that 
quarter,  held  thirty  - 
eight  exhibitions  during 
the  year,  and  gave  first 
exhibitions  to  over 
eleven  hundred  paint- 
ings. Here  was  a  gigan- 
tic baby  that  will  de- 
mand all  the  attention 
our  expatriate  artists 
may  have  power  to  give. 
Moreover,  as  the  writer 
Qf  the  article,  Mr.  Edgar 
L.  Hewett,  says,  "the 
remarkable  range  of 
.suhjcfts  and  treatment 
speaksof  theexploration 
of  vast  new  fields  with 
infinite  courage  and 
joy."     We  find  that— 

"This  season  has  wit- 
nes.se<i  the  most  ambi- 
tiouH  utidfrtakirigs  in 
the  history  of  South- 
western Art,  and  the 
most  n  o  t  <!  w  o  r  t  li  y 
achievements.  No  land- 
Hcape  was  too  myst<Ti- 
oiis,  iH>  f'olf)r  too  bewil- 
ch-riiig,  no  pha.se  of 
human  life  too  Hubtlo 
for  the  liru.shes  seeking 
new  endeavors.  Sotin; 
conceptions  rose  to  ei)ic, 
proiK>rlif>nH  and  chanif- 
ter  aii<l  were  exeeiihd 
with  brilliant  success. 

"One  noliees  with  great  satisfaction  thai  llie  i)urely  ])icturesquo 
or  Hpeetueular  aspects  «)f  the  Indian  culture  no  longer  make  the 
strongenf  a|)|>eal.  There  is  a  nuirked  iiH-rease  in  Indian  j)or- 
truitiire  and  in  the  paititing  of  the  Indian  ceremonies.  Here  tho 
artint  is  attacking  Ids  most  diflieult  problems,  both  of  teehnirpKt 
and  inter[)retatir)ri.  .Morefjver,  with  the  ine\italile  rlisappear- 
ance  of  the  i)ure  Indian  types,  and  the  final  disintegrai  ion  of  tin- 
ceremonieH,  these  become  pricj'lcHH  H'cordH. 

"One  wishr-s  that  some  provision  existefl  for  an  H(l<<|ii.i1e  jires- 
ontation  of  the  entire  annual  out|>ut  of  art  in  the  Southwest. 
Nothing  less  can  show  the  j)ro|K)rtions  attained  by  this  nu>ve- 
nient,  or  the  high  character  of  tin-  wcjrk  br-ing  done  by  the  grouj) 
of  men  aud  women  now  painting  in  New  Mexieo.     Tlic  steadily 


increasing  represent  at  ion  of  this  group  in  the  annual  e.xhibiti<a 
throughout  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  permanent  gall'r 
collections  is  a  gratifying  sign." 

It  was  inevitable  that  this  region  should  eventuallj'  impifi 
itself  powerfully  upon    the  art  of   America,  says  Mr.  Hew« 

because  "it  is  a  counjf 
of  irresistible  charaof: 
strong,  compelling,  <- 
mental.  It  may  be  si 
of  most  parts  of  ir 
country  that  the  inec- 
ing  population  'posa 
the  land.  Here 
process  was  revei 
The  countiy  '  pos: 
the  settlers."  The  - 
sistent  crj^  from  Euns 
that  our  artists  il 
writers  give  to  the  (i 
World  something  (- 
tinctivelyAmericanir  r 
find  its  answer  in  p 
from  the  Southw(*, 
for — 
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One  or  I  111-  eleven  )uit\(lre(l   pictures  of  tin 
Mii'-''tin)  of  S.iiilM   I'Y'.      Il   Is  |>:iIm 


' '  In  many  sectiol 
the  impress  of  neajf 
four  centuries  of  Eup 
pean  civilization  is  it 
disc(>rnible.  Successii* 
\y  it  molded  to  its  o'l 
definite  eharactt  r  i 
Indians,  Alexicans,  tn, 
pers  and  trji 
tiersmen,  cowboy 
those  of  its  long,  ronu 
tic  psist.  Now  just  I 
surely  it  is  shaping 
its  own  type  the  ]yre» 
p()l)ulalion  and  insti 
tions.  How  such  a 
would  influence  the 
ist  and  poet  could 
I)redict«Hi  with  cert: 
assuranc(>  from  its  re;, 
tion  upon  [all  its'pt 
\  ious  discoverers  a' 
explorers. 

"While Santa  F6  u 
Taos  are    the    i)rinei| 
(•(Miters  of  this  activir 
tli(>  whole  Southwest 
jittraetiug     artists    ai 

'       writers.     Santa  F6  h 

attaiiuMl  to  a  uniq 
l)lace.  Its  dominant  interest  is  in  its  cultural  assets — its  ai 
archeology,  architecture,  and  history.  This  ])robably  could 
said  of  no  other  city  in  Am(>rica — c(^rtaiiily  of  no  other  St« 
capital.  No  other  interest  is  so  constantly  un(h>r  discussii 
})y  the  ])eoj)le.  The  daily  n(>wspai)er,  the  Santa  F6  A^cu' Jtf«J 
(•(III,  makes  this  groiij)  of  topics  the  subject  of  daily  news  ai 
comment  and  gives  more  s|)ace  j)roj)ortioiKitcly  to  this  class 
matter  than  any  oth(>r  daily  newspaper  in  the  United  States. 
"Those  who  iuivc  the  good  fortune  to  watch  the  d(>V(>loi>mc 
of  the  Southwestern  art  moxcment  from  year  to  year  have 
conviction  that  they  are  witiu«ssijig  something  that  is  destiii" 
to  a  high  place  iti  the  history  of  .\merican  art,  something  of  whi' 
the  artists  themselves  are  for  the  most  purl  uuc(jUbcious." 


ALTAH    OK    THE    (iODS. 


■  Southwest,  sliowa  last  year  by 
ted  l)V  \V,   K.   IJollliis. 
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mEN   COLLEGES  VOTE  ON  THE  TREATY 

^^HINA  WAS  ROUSED  from  her  lethargy  over  the  threat- 
ened loss  of  Shantung  by  her  student  body,  which 
^■^  started  something  like  a  "New  China  Movement." 
ome  people  would  hate  to  admit  that  we  are  as  somnolent  as 
i'hina,  and  need  to  have  the  students  wake  us  up,  while  others 

J  not  take  much  stock  in  the  opinions  exprest  by  our  college 
l,dsand  lassies  on  the  question  of  the  Treaty,  but  two  Senators, 

t  least,  thought  it  worth  while  to  frame  the  inquiry  addrest 

)  them.    Of  course,  everybody 

ho  disagrees  with  the  result 
[olds  that  a  vote  of  college 
judents  doesn't  mean  much, 
ii}'way.  Then  it  is  impugned 
'i  rather  useless  by  others  be- 
I  luse  it  does  not  depart  largely 
lorn  the  majority  opinion  of 
j  le  country,  and  because  it  was 
liken  after  that  opinion  had 
j  jen  pretty  well  formed  in  favor 
j'  a  compromise  treaty.  It  is 
liaised  also  with  being  the 
1  immature  voice  of  babes ' '  and 
|ie  sycophantic  voice  of  stu- 
pnts  following  in  the  footsteps 
I'  favorite  professors.  The 
i>llege  poll  on  the  Treaty 
jttification  was  only  one  of 
I  lose  representing  the  expres- 

on  of  the  opinion  of  distinct 

idles  brought  before  the  Sen- 

;e  recently  by  Mr.  Hitchcock, 

it  it  was  the  one  instantly 

itching  ^the  attention  of  the 

•ess  of  the  country.     In  fact, 

le  poU  had  such  news  value 

lat  it  began  to  attract  edi- 

irial    notice    before    the    re- 

ilts  were  fully  tabulated.   The 

ferendum,     containing     the 

isic  propositions  of  the  two 

lUtieal  parties,  was  voted  upon  in  410  colleges  and  universities, 

id  139,788  votes  were  cast  with  results,  as  given  out  by  the 

•ess,  in  the  following  figures: 

j  "Compromise  between  the  Lodge  and  Democratic  reserva- 

'pns,  49,653  votes. 

"Ratification  without  reservation,  48,232  votes.     •  >  - 
"Ratification  with  the  Lodge  reservations,  27,970_ votes. 
"Opposition  to  the  Treaty  in  any  form,  13,933  votes." 

■  When  Senator  Hitchcock  brought  his  figures  before  the  Senate, 
turns  had  been  received  from  over  three  hundred  colleges,  and 
s  synopsis  introduced  into  The  Congressional  Record  shows  a 
■mewhat  lower  statement  of  terms  than  the  final.     He  said: 

"The  synopsis  shows  that  46,259  students  voted  for  un- 
lalified  ratification;  33,304  for  a  compromise  between  the 
adge  and  Democratic  reservations;  23,577  for  ratification  with 
le  Lodge  reservations,  and  11,690  against  ratification  in  any 
rm. 

"The  blanks  submitted  to  students  and  faculties  of  over 
ur  hundred  colleges  stated  these  questions : 

1.  I  favor  ratification  of  League  and  Treaty  without  reser- 
itions  and  amendments. 

"2.  I  am  opposed  to  ratification  in  any  form. 
"3.  I  favor  ratification  of  the  Treaty  but  only  with  the  Lodge 
servations. 

4.  I  favor  a  compromise  between  the  Lodge  and  the  Demo- 
atic  reservations  in  order  to  facilitate  ratification. 

The  blank  ballots  were  revised  and  approved  by  Senator 
idge  and  myself.  Two  arguments  were  placed  before  the 
udents  of  these  colleges  in  printed  form,  one  prepared  by  Sena- 
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tor  Lodge  and  one  by  myself.  Senator  Lodge  argued  for  ratifi- 
cation with  the  Lodge  reservations.  I  opposed  the  Lodge 
reservations,  but  stated  that  reservations  had  become 
inevitable.  I  did  not  contend  at  all  for  ratification  ■without 
compromise.  I  maintained  that  the  only  practical  question 
was  what  reservation  should  be  taken,  and  urged  a  compromise 
between  the  Lodge  and.  the  Democratic  reservations. 

"Thus,  despite  that  no  argument  was  presented  in  favor  of 
ratification  the  largest  vote  polled,  about  45  per  cent,  of  all, 
was  for  unqualified  ratification.  About  30  per  cent,  vote  for 
compromise  reservations,  about  20  per  cent,  for  the  Lodge 
reservations,  and  less  than  10  per  cent,  against  ratification  in 

any  form.  This  shows  a  senti- 
ment for  uncompromising  and 
unqualified  ratification  much 
stronger  than  I  had  supposed 
— a  sentiment  so  strong  as  to 
cause  amazement." 

The  significance  and  value  of 
this  vote  is  variously  estimated, 
perhaps  with  a  strong  admix- 
ture of  the  judges'  predilec- 
tions. The  New  York  World 
believes  "the  most  unyielding 
opponent  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  can  hardly  deny  that 
the  poll  of  the  colleges  and 
universities,  including  students 
and  members  of  the  faculties, 
is  a  fair  index  to  the  intelligent 
opinion  of  the  country,"  and 
that  the  sentiment  thus  exprest 
"represents  the  sentiment  of 
the  American  people  in  gen- 
eral." The  Ithaca  Journal- 
News  prefers  to  make  this  judg- 
ment with  qualifications: 

"Altho  the  referendum  on 
the  Peace  Treaty  conducted 
yesterday  in  a  large  number 
of  American  universities  and 
colleges  can  not  be  said  to  rep- 
resent American  public  opin- 
ion, it  does  represent  the  opin- 
ion of  an  important  element  of 
our  people  that  is  entitled  to 
much  respect.  Further  than  that,  the  results  of  that  referen- 
dum so  far  as  they  are  at  hand  seem  to  reflect  pretty  faithfully 
that  part  of  the  public  opinion  which  is  based  on  intelligent 
consideration  and  study  of  the  Treaty  question." 

Interpreting  the  vote,  the  Philadelphia  Record  sees  the  referen- 
dum as  ending  in  "a  very  large  victory  for  the  President." 
It  feels  safe  in  assuming  that  "far  the  greater  part  of  the  ballots 
cast  for  compromise  exprest  less  the  wish  for  compromise  than  the 
conviction  that  compromise  was  necessary  to  get  the  Treaty 
through  the  Senate."  In  its  editorial  page  it  has  some  bitter 
words  on  the  disregard  of  "old  men,  or  even  middle-aged  men," 
and  the  barkening  unto  babes: 

"We  are  not  very  much  imprest  by  this  straw  vote,  because  it 
was  taken  too  late,  after  the  Senate  had  divided  on  ratification 
and  when  it  seemed  probable  that  the  Treaty  could  not  be 
ratified  as  the  President  sent  it  to  the  Senate.  Last  summer, 
the  opinion  of  the  children  whether  the  Treaty  ought  to  be 
ratified  as  it  stood,  or  only  ratified  with  the  Lodge  reservations 
which  had  not  yet  been  prepared,  or  with  some  compromise 
between  the  Treaty  as  it  stands  and  the  Treaty  retracted  in 
almost  every  article  by  the  Lodge  reservations,  might  have  had 
some  significance.  But  the  opinions  now  are  mere  expressions 
for  expediency  and  compromise." 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  expresses  the  same  skepticism, 
minus  The  Record's  sympathy: 

"Probably  no  more  senseless  proceeding  was  ever  taken 
in  an  alleged  effort  to  secure  an  expression  of  public  opinion. 
...  It  is  probable  that  the  students  generally  voted  according 
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to  their  political  affiliations  or  the  views  of  their  professors.  It 
is  idle  to  suppose  that  they  have  any  special  knowledge  of  the 
subject  and  that  is  why  the  exploitation  of  their  views  is  harmful." 

The  anti-Wilson  Xew  York  American  and  Eiening  Sun  see 
the  college  vote  as  "anti-Wilsonian."  The  American's  news 
paragraph  arranges  the  result  this  way,  apparentlj-  for  sake  of 
implications: 

"The  poll  of  418  American  colleges  on  the  League  of  Nations 
was  urged  by  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  in  the  hope  of  showing 
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a  preponderance  of  voUs  in  ta\or  of  Wilsons  covenant.     The 
result  is  as  follows: 

"In  favor  f,f  Wilson's  covenant  unamended 48,232 

"(Or  :U).r>l  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote.) 

"In  favor  of  some  form  of  reservation  Americanizing  the 

Tn-aty,  or  for  rejection  of  the  covenant  outright.  .  .  .  101),846 
"(Or  <J'J.4y  iKT  cent,  of  the  total  vote./' 

"Very  unconvincing,"  The  Evening  Sun  sees  "the  efforts  of  the 
Ix-ague  partizans  to  draw  any  support  for  their  side  from  the 
f'.gurcH  of  the  ik>11  of  tin-  colleges."     For  this  rea.son: 

"Sotne  l.'jK.OCKi  votes  wen-  r-ast  out  of  a  [jossihle  half-inillioii 
in  c(*ll«'ges,  jircifcssional  sclmols,  and  normal  schools.  The  vote, 
therefore.  rei)rewnt«'d  ordy  a  minor  part  of  the  whole  voice  of 
the  InKlitutions  of  higher  education — a  minority,  it.  must  not 
be  taken  to<j  readily  as  the  voice  of  a  npresenlative 
Hcntiment 

"  Kor  nasotis  of  class  feeling  the  college  pul»li<'  fei-ls  kiiidly 
dih|H*H4-d  lowarrl  that,  brilliant  exemplar  of  ils  own  seiiolaslieism, 
Woodrow  Wilson.  Its  leaderK  and  sludeni  liody  have  f(»r  years 
built  up  in  their  piinds  the  |)redisposing  background  for  a<'cep- 
tance  of  WilHoniuri  •ideas.  ,\b)re()ver,  the  schcjlaslic  faj-ully  for 
generalization,  natural  to  their  methods  <if  thoiiglil,  renders 
college  inlelU-ctH  HUsceplible  to  the  merits  of  principle  that  any 
WilHon  wibeme  M  Muro  tu  contain,  an<l  dtdl  to  the  fatdts  of 
application." 

Hut  The  Morning  Wmhl-llirnhl  (Omaha)  retorts  that  "even 
the  (M;rdid  practical  politician  will  find  it  diniciKit  U>  dismiss 
tb'-w  figures  with  a  sneer."     They  are.  tin-  kiuwks  of  coming 


generations  on  the  doors  of  those  who  hold  the  present  in  thei 
hands: 

"The  colleges  of  to-day  are  training  the  leaders  of  America) 
thought  and  action  of  to-morrow.  They  are  training  the  suci 
cessors  of  those  who  now  hold  seats  of  power  in  the  Congress  o! 
the  United  States.  They  are  the  seats  of  the  best  Aniericai 
idealism,  the  sanctuaries  and  guardians  of  American  tradition^: 
And  that,  in  the  vote  they  have  cast  on  this  issue,  they  art 
representative  of  the  wishes  of  the  American  people  there  i- 
e\'ery  reason  to  believe." 

On  the  extreme  Western  coast  the  straw  vote  is  looked  upor 
by  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  as  "merely  an  interesting  inci- 
dent of  the  prevailing  psychopathic  disturbance,  and  yet  upon  thi 
whole  it  is  rather  interesting."     The  Chronicle  says: 

"How  the  faculties  would  vote  was  known,  as  the  devitalizing 
influ(>nce  of  university  life  is  well  understood.  The  university 
faculties,  as  a  class,  are  exc(>llent  men  and  women  who  have 
made  themselves  usefullj'  familiar  w  ith  some  science  or  art  aiidi 
prefer  academic  quiet  to  the  rough  and  tumble  of  biusiness  life] 
in  which  undoubtedlj'  the^'  show  good  sense,  but  also  a  certain- 
lack  of  the  sturdiness  necessary  to  carrj'  on  the  strenuous  life. 
Occasionally  such  a  fighter  as  Wilson  develops  from  among  them,; 
and  then  Jhe  ])rofessional  instinct  is  to  follow  him.  In  practical 
affairs  they  of  necessity  follow^  somebody,  for  they  have  no 
experience  in  them  and  no  opportunity  to  learn.  The  lady 
professors  may  be  assumed  to  be  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of' 
the  I^esident.  Whether  any  one  of  them  ever  read  the  Treaty 
is  ojx'n  to  doubt." 

To  the  north,  however.  The  Morning  Oregonian  (Portland)  is 
in  no  such  frame  of  mind: 

"The  college  referendum  on  the  Pacific  coast  shoidd  have 
special  interest  for  those  mighty  senatorial  wheel-horses  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  League.  Senator  Poindexter  and  Senator  Johnson.  , 
Foin-  hundred  and  seventy-nine  vot^s  out  of  ten  thousand,  more 
or  less,  were  against  any  League.  It  is  our  guess  that  this  pretty 
fairly  rei)resen1s  the  percentage  of  sentiment  behind  these  two 
stalwart  champions  of  American  backdown  and  isolation  in 
their  own  homes." 

Across  the  continent  from  the  latter  an  almost  similar  senti- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  the  Springfield  Union,  which  sjiys  that 
"If  the  question  of  a  League  or  no  League  were  to  be  a  political 
issue  to  be  determined  by  the  election,  the  Republican  party 
woidd  be  so  split  as  to  leave  an  exceedingly  small  Borah-.Iohnson- 
Poindexter  remnant."  Finally,  the  Boston  Herald,  to  show  that 
the  returns  from  the  colleges  accord  with  its  estimate  of  "  the 
pre^'ailing  judgment  of  serious-minded  people,"  makes  some- 
what of  a  detailed  analysis  of  Xew  England  opinion  as  repre- 
sented in  its  colleges: 

"In  Bowdoin  Collegt*,  for  example,  filled  with  the  sons  of 
Maini^  I{e])ublicans,  forty-eight  students  would  take  tlu>  Treaty 
as  it  is;  five  woidd  kill  it  altogetlu'r;  seventy-two  woidd  take  the 
Lodge  re.ser\'ations,  whil(>  '^A  favor  a  compromise  between  the 
Lodge  and  the  Democratic  reservations.  In  other  words,  only 
five  of  the  Bowdoin  students  stand  for  the  jjosilion  of  I'niled 
States  Senator  Fernald,  of  Maine,  whereas  some  consid(>rable 
l)art  of  320 — the  last  two  groups — are  behind  Senator  Fred  Hale 
in  his  course  as  a  mild  reservationist. 

"Th(>  showing  in  ]iat«'s  and  Colby  is  of  praclically  tln>  same 
.sort,  except  that  in  Bates  113  students  would  take  the  Treaty 
as  it  is;  only  fifteen  would  rej(>ct  it  altogether;  eighty-three 
vote  for  the  Lodge  reservations,  and  177  favor  reservations  more 
in  liiH'  with  tli(>  President's  |)()sition. 

"There  is  Yale  College,  near  enotigh  to  New  York  and  cosmo- 
|)(»lilan  enough  in  ils  cliaracter,  lo  be  thoroughly  representative. 
Only  eighty-two  of  the  participants  in  the  ileclion  would  reject 
the  Treaty  altogether,  or  follow  the  course  of  Senator  Frank  H. 
Brandegee  from  Connecticut;  3l3ari«  Lodge  re.servationisis;  '.(Jll 
woidd  go  sliil  furl  her  in  the  way  of  comi)roinise,  while  20")  woidd 
take  the  Trealy  in  any  form. 

"Bosl(»n  College  and  Holy  Cross,  relh>cting  the  failure  of  tno 
conference  to  )>rovide  self-determination  for  Inland,  stand 
overwhelmingly  for  the  Lodge  program. 

"These  returns  are  syinploinalic  of  (he  .stale  of  public  fe«'ling. 
With  it  the  Senate  is  very  clearly  out  of  touch,  and  wo  may  add, 
Irullifully,  Ihal  the  I'resi«I<'nt,  in  his  stubborn  persistency,  is  also 
gelling  more  and  more  out  of  touch  with  Anu'rican  senliuniit." 
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FUTURE  OF  SALOON  ART-GALLERIES 

A  RT  AS  A  HANDMAID  to  alcoholic  indulgence  has  had 
l\  a  long  standing  in  large  communities,  and  now  that 
•^  J^  saloons  are  closed  it  appears  that  the  adornments 
thereof  will  have  a  cold  welcome  elsewhere.  The  New  York 
Sun  estimates  some  twenty  thousand  bars,  presumably  in  New 
York,  which  had  "one  or  more  paintings  to  which 
the  owner  pointed  with  pride  and  the  patrons 
sun'eyed  with  mixed  emotions."  Jocularities  over 
prohibition  have  been  applied  to  many  of  the  by- 
products of  bibular  life,  but  no  one  before  seems 
to  have  remembered  the  pretentions  to  connois- 
seurship  of  most  owners  of  bars.  The  Sim  gives 
them  their  day: 


weg,  and  Helfferieh  have  already  appeared,  and  Hindenburg 
is  coming  along  at  a  heavier  pace  than  his  more  agile  compatriots, 
but  with  prospects  of  more  profit  in  the  end.  "The  amounts 
of  money  which  these  people  have  made  or  are  making  out  of 
their  literary  efforts  are  enormous,"  says  Mr.  George  Renwick, 
in  a  Berlin  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times,  where  we  also  see 
some  figures  that  bear  out  his  statement: 


"Some  of  the  drinking-places  had  owners  who 
were  connoisseurs  and  pictures  of  merit.  One  bar 
on  Park  Row  contained  paintings  worth  probably 
thirty  thousand  dollars:  a  decorous  nude  or  two, 
a  Holland  scene,  a  Parisian  shop-girl,  a  great  race- 
horse done  in  oil,  and  two  or  three  problem  pic- 
tures. We  use  this  last  phrase  because  the  scenes 
were  puzzling  to  strangers.  Why  was  a  sword 
beside  the  lady's  couch?  How  came  lightning  to 
overtake  yon  undraped  figure  in  the  darkling 
wood?  These  inquiries  were  always  welcomed  by 
bartenders  or  old-timers,  who  were  glad  to  explain 
certain  aspects  of  the  feudal  system  and  a  tragic 
legend. 

"Some  other  bars  took  their  pattern  from  the 
old  cafe  of  the  Hoffman  House,  where  Mr.  Bou- 
guereau  was  the  sole  representative  of  art  with  his 
'Nymphs  and  Satyr.'  Having  just  one  picture,  and 
that  as  large  and  as  oily  as  possible,  seemed  to 
the  careful  boss  of  an  ambitious  gin-mill  to  be 
the  proper  thing.  It  might  be  a  flock  of  bacchantes 
reeUng  across  a  green  lawn,  or  a  Ganymede  bearing 
a  brimming  cup  to  one  of  Zeus's  lady  friends,  or 
just  plain  'Spring,'  or  the  conventional  young  wo- 
man prone  upon  the  sand.  The  proprietor 
always  knew  the  name  of  the  painter.  'That's 
by  Bazinkus,'  he  would  explain,  'and  I've  had 
some  big  offers  for  it  from  prominent  business 
men.'  But  now  that  there  are  no  more  cocktails 
it  is  likely  that  prominent  business  men  wiU  stop 
making  fervent  attempts  to  gain  possession  of  these 
pictures.  Any  object  of  art  looked  good  after  the 
seventh  Martini. 

"Must  all  these  alluring  canvases  go  to  the 
attic?  Perhaps  some  millionaire  candy-maker,  en- 
riched by  prohibition,  will  found  a  museum  for  the 
art  which  lost  its  home  through  the  stroke  which 
brought  him  his  fortune.  Of  course  the  art  critics 
would  say  that  most  of  the  paintings  were  bad, 
but  most  of  the  public  would  not  know  it.  A  rum 
museum,  with  its  relics  of  mahogany,  mirrors, 
brass,  and  curious  utensils,  might  be  brightened  with  a  few 
hundred  of  the  best  saloon  paintings." 

This  treatment  of  the  subject  has. not  considered  the  country 
at  large,  where  the  twenty  thousand  will  be  much  augmented. 
The  local  solution  of  the  problem  of  ownership  is  this: 

"There  is  one  other  possibility,  and  this  the  Hackensack 
meadows  present.  They  are  a  sad  place,  particularly  in  winter 
when  trains  arc  stalled.  The  advertising  signs  are  dreary  things 
to  look  at  while  the  engineer  readjusts  the  carbureter  of  his 
locomotive.  A  first-class  saloon  oil-painting  stationed  every  five 
rods  across  the  marsh  and  lighted  at  night  would  make  the  home- 
going  of  the  commuter  a  brighter  and  more  human  journey." 
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A    SNAKE-DANCE    AMONG    THE    HOPIS. 
The  weird  ceremony  in  the  Arizona  brilliant  sunshine  depicted  by  Randall  Davy- 


GERMAN  LEADERS  WINNING  MONEY  INSTEAD  OF  WAR 

— Instead  of  anything  like  silence  over  their  colossal  failure,  the 
German  war-lords  are  piling  avarice  on  arrogance.  They  are 
capitalizing  their  deeds  and  becoming  millionaires  out  of  the 
books  they  are  writing  or  have  written  about  the  world-war. 
The  books  of  Ludendorff,  Tirpitz,  Falkenhayn,  Bethmann-Holl- 


"  Hindenburg  has  sold  the  American  rights  of  his  book  for  a 
sum  which  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  makes  him  a  mil- 
lionaire in  marks  twdce  over.  It  is  believed  that  he  Tsill  get 
4,000,000  marks  altogether  for  his  book.  Ludendorff  has  done 
magnificently,  too.  He  held  out  for  £40,000  for  the  English, 
colonial,  and  American  rights.  He  had  some  difficulty  in  per- 
suading those  who  wished  to  buy  that  his  vast  volume  was  really 
worth  so  much. 

"'Well,'  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  pompously,  'I  have 
fought  the  world  for  foiu-  years  on  a  much  more  serious  matter; 
so  I  can  easily  hold  out  for  a  while  against  it  till  it  comes  to 
my  terms  in  this  instance.' 

"He  did  eventually  modify  his  terms  slightly,  but  he  obtained 
a  sum  which  worked  out  at  slightly  over  2,500,000  marks. 
Agreements  for  other  countries  raised  the  amount  he  received  to 
3,500,000  marks. 

"Von  Tirpitz  rather  bungled  his  money-making  business,  but 
still  he  has  come  within  a  short  distance  of  being  a  German 
millionaire. 

"The  money  nett-ed  from  their  books  by  the  persons  who  lost 
the  war  is  declared  to  be  as  follows:  Hindenburg.  4,000.000 
marks;  Ludendorff,  ;j,.500.000;  Tirpitz,  900,000;  Helfferieh,  275,- 
000;  Bethmann-HoUweg,  250,000;  Falkenhayn,  180,000." 
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RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 


WHAT  SHALL   SUCCEED  THE   SALOON? 


NOW  THAT  THE  SALOON  is  uiulcr  a  iK>rinaiu-iil  bay, 
sociological  workers  and  the  Church  are  more  than  ever 
concerned  to  discover  a  substitute  wliicli  shall  satisfy 
mans  craving  for  intercourse  with  liis  fellow  as  effectually  as 
did  the  "poor  man's  club."  Unconsciously  perhaps,  but  nev- 
ertheless actually,  all  the  suggestions  of  to-day  in  regard  to 
providing  something  in  place  of  the  "poor  man's  dub"  in- 
clude as  beneficiary  the  family  as  a  whole.     In  large  measure 


A    NKW     V(M{K    WKS'l'-SIOK  SALOON   NOW    A    SI  CCKSSFIL   Y.  M.  C.  A.    Lt  Nril-ROONr 


the  ne«(I  will  be  served  by  the  motion-picture,  which  now  is 
recognized  as  being,  potentially  at  least,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful factors  in  rejuvenating  llic  spirit  of  the  home,  in  siij)plying 
educational  diversion,  and  in  .satisfying  th(^  social  instinct.  Tho 
V.  M.  ('.  A.,  l>ecause  of  its  ex|)crienc<-  in  camp  and  held,  is  well 
jircpan-d  to  take  np  a  share  of  the  work.  The  Salvation  .\rmy, 
wliich  has  always  bec^n  chjser  to  bar-room  haljitues,  can  do 
mucli;  and  the  wveral  ageiu-ies  «)f  the  Church  are  considering 
plans  to  aHKiHt.  Flach  organization  may  hav«^  its  separate  task, 
V>ut  there  will  be  ne«'d  for  some  sort  of  coordination.  In  th(< 
new  reviwfl  edition  of  I{aymoiid  Calkins'  "Substitution  for  the 
Saloon"  ^Houghton  .Miniiii;  Koberl  A.  Woods  writes  iii  a  new 
chapter  entitled,  "A  New  S^'ulhesiH  aft«T  the  Saloon": 

"Thi.H  end  will  be  a'-complisiied  oiil\  .is  I  lie  broader  result  is 
w-«Mired  tlial  shall  come  of  a  eoni|)relieMsi\e,  <iet<'rmined  program 
«if  community  and  neigliborliood  reereation,  ediieation,  eeonomie, 
and  iK»litical  coofx-raf ion.  Tlu'  playground,  vigorous  sports  to 
\h-  wifncMHcd,  l>ut  eHjieeially  to  b<  participated  in,  the  eomiiiiinit.v 
••enl4r,  the  theater  ami  mo\  ing-pieture  show  in  their  better 
I'Htafe,  amat4Mir  dramaticH,  <-ommunily  singitig,  the  ])ursuil  of 
handicraft,  the  community  forum,  the  trade-union  advan<'ii)g  to 
its  great  future,  humani/.ed  polities,  iMimaiii/ed  culture,  liuman- 
izcd  religion,  will  in  on<-  or  another  combJMatinii  gather  up  the 
gn-at  majority  r»f  the  Milrmn  patrons  «ini'<-  restored  to  their  right 
mind  -with  the  expul.Hivc  power  of  a  new  affection;  and  lictter 
"■till  will  lay  hold  deeply  on  the  rising  generation  upon  uhieh 
alcohol   lian  never   li.-ul   .-i    I'lmnei.    to   I'vireisi     ;in\    nT   its   iiilMiMi:iii 

hypnolinm." 

But  chief  of  all  the  aiternativcH  to  that  which  ih  past  is  thu 


home,  for  "there  is  the  strongest  evidence  not  only  that  famil 
affection  is  the  most  effective  reconstruction  influence  when  ii 
lays  hold  of  a  man  who  has  been  the  victim  of  alcohol,  but  thA 
is  the  still  more  gratifying  truth  that  when  the  alcoholic  gets  hi, 
mind  and  nervous  system  cleared  of  the  drug,  and  particularl; 
when  his  whole  environment  is  exorcised  of  it,  the  saloon-cor 
rupted  social  instincts  are  replaced  by  a  fresh,  fundamental  risini 
like  tliat  of  saj)  in  the  trees,  of  family  affection,  and  of  famil; 

pride."  In  another  new  chapte 
of  Mr.  Calkins's  book  we  rea< 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.: 

"The  success  of  the  prohi 
bit  ion  movement  has  createt 
throughout  the  Associatioi 
^MoAement  a  feeling  of  responsi 
bility  to  throw  its  whole  influ 
ence  toward  a  successful  effori 
to  substitute  the  saloon  by 
agencies  and  resorts  free  fron 
its  demoralizing  influences.  Il 
is  a  strong  member  of  that  grouj, 
of  agencies  in  our  American  com- 
munities, each  of  which  is  no\\ 
calltnl  upon  to  exert  and  extend 
its  work  with  new  energy  toward 
substituting  the  disappearing 
saloon." 

But  it  is  onlj'  the   Salvation 
Army  which  is  able  to  reach  and 
influence  a  certain  class  of  \)eo- 
])le,    and    to    this    organization 
whicli   api)lied  itself  so  entu'geti- 
cally  during  the  war  nuist  be  left 
a  largo  part  of  the  general  bur- 
den.    This  is  recognized  by  G. 
Walter  Fiske,  who  also  adds  a  chapter  to  the  book  from  which 
we  are  quoting,    in  wliich  h(>  says  tliat  the  Salvation  Army  has 
for  many  years 

"actually  been  working  in  and  among  the  saloons  and  has 
to  a  much  larger  extent  the  confidence  of  drinking  men  than 
have  the  chunhes,  partly  because  they  feel  tlu>  Salvation 
Army  peoi)le  understand  them  and  are  nuich  nearer  their  social 
scah',  esj)ecially  those  workers  who  arc  really  r(>fornu'd  men  and 
women  with  saloon  exiu'rience  in  their  past.  .  .  .  Whatever 
social  and  recreational  centers  are  n»'cessary  to  meet  this  emer- 
gency should  be  financed  by  tho  churches  and  nutnncd  and 
operated  by  the  Sahation  Arnij'." 

Perhaj)s  as  much  as  on  any  other  single  ag«'ncy  dependence 
will  be  placed  in  th««  stiiiudus  of  the  n\otion-i)i('ture,  which  was 
the  saloon's  only  rival  when  licjuor  was  sold.  It  is  not  and  does 
not  need  to  be  n  substitute  for  the  "poor  man's  club."  But  it 
is  a  very  effectual  m<ans  of  keeping  tlie  family  together,  and 
this  is  an  end  sullicient  in  itself,  .\dele  K.  Woodward,  in  an 
;ippeiid<'<l  chapter  to  the  same  book,  tells  us: 

"The  motion-picture  theater  is  one  of  tin-  agencies  which  helps 
to  build  up  family  life.  Lovers  find  the  movies  an  e\ cr-rcHtly 
excuse  for  being  together,  and  any  young  man  can  afford  to  sw  a 
movie  with  his  sweeiheurl,  altho  his  jxTsonal  funds  nia.\  l>e  very 
low.  A  married  nuui  hat<s  to  attend  a  movii'-piclun'alone.  Hi» 
natural  im-linalion  is  lo  invite  his  wif««  and  usually  the  older  chil- 
dreu  to  aeeomiiauy  him.  .  .  .  On  the  return  home  there  is  a 
eoinmon  lopie  for  eonver.sat ion.  On  the  whole,  the  t»>ndency 
of  the  movies  is  \ju  strengthen  fanuly  life." 
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BRITISH   NON-CONFORMISTS'   GAIN   FROM 

THE   WAR 

UNTIL  THE  WAR  CAAIE  British  Non-conformists,  in 
spite  of  their  numbers  and  the  ability  of  their  preachers 
and  leaders,  were  still  at  a  serious  disadvantage  as  com- 
pared with  the  Established  Church,  not  only  in  purely  ecclesi- 
astical matters,  but  also  in  society  and  politics.  But  vnth.  the 
war,  as  Mr.  Calvin  Dill  Wilson  writes  in  The  Preshylerian 
Banner  (Pittsburg),  "a  might j'  change  has  come,  one  almost 
incomprehensible  in  its  significance  to  us  here  in  America." 
For  instance,  until  the  present  no  prime  minister  had  been  a 
Non-conformist.  Disraeli,  a  Jew,  went  into  the  Church  of  En- 
gland as  ""a  necessarj^  step  toward  the  premiership,"  while  "'As- 
quith,  reared  a  Congregationalist,  entered  the  Establishment." 
Mr.  Wilson  points  out  that  Mr.  Lloj'd  George,  a  Baptist,  "is 
not  only  a  member  of  a  Non-conformist  body,  but  a  determined 
foe  of  the  Establishment,"  and  has  nine  Non-conformists  in  his 
Cabinet.  This,  for  England,  is  said  to  be  "a  religious  revolu- 
tion" and  "means  that  the  Non-conformists  ha^■e  at  last  won 
their  way,  gained  equality  for  religious  organizations  not  boiuid 
up  with  ecclesiastical  theories."  Again,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  prime  minister  personally  asked  Dr.  J.  H.  .Jowett  to 
return  from  the  New  York  church  of  which  he  had  been  pastor 
for  five  years  and  take  charge  of  the  Westminster  Chapel  of 
London  in  his  native  country.  To  this  imperative  call  Dr.  Jowett 
yielded.  This  incident  means,  we  are  told,  "that  England 
is  realizing  the  importance  of  recognizing  the  power  [  and 
weight  of  the  Non-conformists,  their  loyalty  and  capacity"; 
"that  the  value  to  the  nation  of  a  man  like  Dr.  .Jowett,  once 
slighted  by  Anglican  rules,  but  much  more  able  to  grace  the  pulpit 
of  the  Abbey  or  St.  Paul's  than  most  of  the  preachers  therein, 
can  not  be  overlooked";  and,  finally,  "that  the  day  of  arrogant 
ignoring  of  the  Free  Churches  is  passing."  And  this  writer 
continues : 

"A  further  sign  of  change  in  the  attitude  of  leaders  in  the 
Establishment  toward  Non-conformists  was  revealed  in  a  paper 
in  a  recent  number  of  2'hc  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  by 
the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  on  'Monopoly  in  Religion.' 
This  article  e\'idently  was  meant  to  conciliate  the  Non-conform- 
ists and  is  a  finely  wrought  and  kindly  protest  against  claims  by 
any  church  of  right  and  privilege  of  monopoly  in  religion,  either 
in  doctrine  or  in  form  of  government.  The  bisliop  uttered  some 
words  complimentary  to  his  own  cliurch,  but  declared,  'It  is  one 
thing  to  saj^  that  episcopacy  is  a  divinely  ordered  form  of  cliurch 
government;  quite  another  to  say  it  is  the  onlj^  form  divinely 
ordered.'  He  said:  'Not  until  episcopacj^  ceases  from  its  pro- 
fession of  having  a  monojwly  in  sacramental  grace  can  it  hope 
to  win  the  world  to  New  Testament  religion.'  'ISIonopolies  ever 
drag  the  niiseries  of  disruption,  revolution,  and  dissolution  in 
their  train.  A  nionopoly  which  claims  a  sole  validity  in  sacra- 
mental grace  will  be  resisted  unto  deafh  by  all  who  believe  in 
the  absolute  freedom  of  the  grace  of  God.'  Here  is  one  of  the 
foremost  men  on  the  English  bench  of  bishops  to-day  proclaim- 
ing exactly  what  the  Free  Churches  of  Britain  for  ages  have  con- 
tended for.  He  says,  in  effect,  that  they  have  been  right  in 
resisting  unto  death  the  doctrine  of  a  refigioiis  monopoly.  He 
said  this  in  the  midst  of  the  Great  War.  He  said  it  at  a  time 
when  his  nation  was  in  peril.  He  said  it  at  a  time  when  it  is 
essential  to  recognize  and  not  to  ignore  the  vitality  and  weight 
of  the  great  Non-conformist  bodi6\s  of  Britain." 

Another  sign  of  the  times  in  this  respect  "is  that  one  of  the 
most  noted  and  scholarly  men  of  to-day  in  the  Church  of  En- 
gland, Canon  Henson,  accepted  an  invitation  to  preach  in  the 
City  Temple,  one  of  the  greatest  pulpits  of  Non-conformity." 
In  England,  we  are  told,  this  "means  much,"  and  the  act  "fits 
in  admirably  with  the  new  spirit  which  is  growing  in  England's 
religious  world."  Still  another  sign  of  the  times,  it  is  pointed 
out,  is  that — 

"In  the  field  and  trenches  the  linos  of  difference  between  the 
ministers  of  all  the  church(!s  almost  entirely  were  obliterated, 
and  chaplains  and  religious  workers  of  all  the  churches  alike  were 


recognized  and  welcomed.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
British  Army  have  these  lines  been  so  much  ignored.  Religious 
services  were  held  for  the  soldiers  without  regard  to  their  special 
church,  affiliations.  The  differences  between  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants largely  were  ignored.  Catholic  priests  and  Non-con- 
formist ministers  and  Anglican  chaplains  worked  together.  Still 
more  remarkable  was  it  that  Jewish  rabbis  were  welcomed,  and 
from  the  field  a  tale  has  come  of  a  rabbi  who,  ministering  to  a 
dying  Catholic  soldier,  put  aside  his  own  feelings  and  comforted 
the  last  moments  of  the  expiring  man  by  holding  a  cross  to  his 
lips." 

So,  with  all  this  evidence  at  hand,  the  writer  in  The  Presby- 
terian Banner  comes  to  the  conclusion  that- 

"  It  will  not  be  surprizing  if  one  of  the  after-results  of  the  war, 
which  has  brought  about  such  notable  changes  in  religious  feeling 
among  the  British  ptHjple,  will  be  the  long-agitated  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Anglican  Church  and  so  the  legal  equalization  of  all 
the  churches.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  return  to  the  old  order, 
altho  strange  reactions  are  not  unknown.  A  movement  has  been 
under  waj'  for  some  years  for  the  federation  of  all  the  Free 
Churches,  and  the  new  spirit  probably  will  bring;  this  about. 
By  federation,  the  Free  Churches  would  still  further  increase 
their  influence.  With  the  passing  of  the  old  exclusive  claims  of 
Anglicanism  and  the  freer  mingling  of  ministers  and  people  of 
all  the  churches,  it  is  conceivable  that  what  is  now  the  Church 
of  England  may  be  democratized.  If  its  forms  are  made  volun- 
tary and  not  imperative,  and  its  'divine  right'  is  set  aside,  the 
walls  of  division  would  be  broken  down,  closer  approach  would 
be  made,  and  the  Free  Churches  in  turn  would  benefit  by  the 
art  of  Anglicanism.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  Free  Churches 
will  in  this  hour  of  recognition  and  power  surrender  to  a  mechan- 
ical theory  or  return  to  medieval  ecclesiasticisms.  There  might 
remain,  of  course,  a  minor  group  of  extremists  in  sacramentalisrii 
to  form  a  sect  or  go  over  to  Rome." 


CHARITY   AND   PROHIBITION 

FEWER  PEOPLE  ASK  CHARITY  since  prohibition 
came  into  effect,  is  the  gist  of  a  statement  made  to  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  by  New  York's  Commissioner 
of  Public  Charities.  This  official  has  found  that  there  has  been 
a  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  charity  applicants  as  com- 
pared with  former  years,  and  believes  this  improvement  in  social 
conditions  is  due  to  prohibition  and  general  prosperity.  The 
statistics  were  gathered  at  New  York's  municipal  lodging-house, 
where  the  scarcity  of  applicants, for  charity  has  necessitated  a 
reduction  of  the  staff.     As  we  read  in  The  Monitor: 

"There  is  an  average  of  only  sixty-six  applicants  daily,  as 
compared  with  120  in  1918,  and  "from  500  to  600  in  1917.  There 
are  so  few  patients  in  the  alcoholic  ward  of  Bellevue  Hospital, 
tlie  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  that  the  hospital 
committee  has  just  approved  the  abandonment  of  the  ward  as 
such,  and  its  conversion  to  purposes  more  needed  at  this  time. 
In  other  alcoholic  wards  here  the  same  results  are  reported. 
The  Coney  Island  Hospital,  iisually  active  in  the  summer,  with 
many  cases  of  alcoholism,  reports  that  this  year  the  number 
was  practically  negligible. 

"Since  July  1  there  has  been  a  30  per  cent,  reduction  in  the 
calls  for  charity  ambulance  service,  and  an  even  greater  reduc- 
tion for  private  service.  Practicallj'  every  hospital  reports 
Vacancies,  whereas  fonnerly  they  have  been  well  filled.  There 
have  also  been  fewer  child  commitments  in  recent  months, 
and  were  it  not  that  a  number  of  radicals  have  considered  their 
children  as  State  pro()erty  here  and  deserted  them,  the  number 
would  be  less.  Prohibition  and  an  abundance  of  work  are 
bringing  general  prosperity  to  this  city." 

The  wife  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Jerry  McAuley  Mission, 
however,  thinks  there  is  another  reason  for  the  falling  off  of  ap- 
plicants for  charity.  "The  work-or-fight  law  reformed  many 
drunkards,"  says  she,  and  adds  that  the  Mission  has  only  one- 
Ihird  as  many  applications  as  formerly.  The  abundance  of  labor 
and  the  recognition  of  the  worth  of  unskilled  labor  are  largel>' 
responsible  for  the  reduction  of  applicants  at  the  Bowery  Mission, 
according  to  the  secrelarj',  who  said: 

"The  lazy  man  is  our  hardest  problem,  as  we  can  get  the 
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others  on  their  feet  in  a  short  time,  as  a  rule.  We  have  lu'en 
working  hard  to  eheek  outhn-aks  of  radicalism  anions  tlu'  un- 
employed and  have  held  regular  patriotic  rallies  weekly  at  which 
we  have  had  talks  on  loyalty  and  on  the  Constitution.  As  a 
result  there  has  not  been  a  single  outbreak  on  the  Bowery,  and 
praetioally  no  sympathy  shown  to  the  radical  soap-box  orator." 


THE    STATE    OF    RELIGION    IN    GERMANY 

GERMANY  IS  SUFFEHINC,  various  aecounts  agree,  as 
much  from  irreligion  as  from  the  blight  of  war.  Its 
religious  salvation  depends  on  wheth»>r  the  peoi)le 
awaken  from  spiritual  lethargy  or  continue  through  tlie  harden- 
ing process  of  materialization.  The  Berlin  correspondent  of 
the  London  ^foTning  Post  is  pessimistic  as  to  the  outlook, 
finding  everywhere  evidences  of  decay  in  the  Protestant  Church. 
In  his  eye  the  Christmas  season  just  gone  lacked  its  traditional 
cheer  and  comfort;  the  peoi)le  were  as  dull  in  spirit  as  they  were 
tired  in  body.  But  in  this  country  The  Lutheran  (Philadelphia) 
\'iews  conditions  with  a  less  jaundiced  eye,  and  finds  at  least 
among  Lutheran  congregations  in  Germany  indications  that  a 
chastened  spirit  is  turning  i)eople  back  to  religion.  We  present 
the  darker  side  of  the  picture  first,  quoting  from  The  Morning 
Post: 

"No  one  can  truthfulh-  say  that  the  Protestant  Church  in 
Germany  has  fulfilled  its  mission  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
centurj-,  and  while  that  Church  has  gradually  lost  its  influence 
over  and  its  hold  on  the  people,  and  especially  on  young  people, 
the  latter  have  rapidly  imbibed  materialist  doctrines  preached  by 
Jewish  and  other  leaders  of  the  So';ialist  i)arties.  For  a  long 
time  before  the  war  many  thousands  of  Prussians  formally 
severed  their  connection  with  tin-  Christian  churclies  every  year, 
and  they  all  fought  hard  to  prevent  their  children  from  receiving 
any  Christian  teaching. 

"During  this  Christmastide  Socialist  i)ublicists  have  been 
more  outsjwken  than  ever.  The  mass  of  the  people  is  in  a  state 
of  letharg>'  and  hopeless  weariness,  and  practicallj'  the  only  men 
who  manifest  real  energy  are  the  Srhieher,  who  are  making  vast 
profits  out  of  the  distress  and  ruin  of  their  own  countrymen,  and 
thieves  and  Vjurglars,  who  also  are  profiting  by  the  abnormal 
conditions.  The  (Jovernment  does  what  it  can  to  restore'  order 
and  to  induce  the  nation  to  work,  which  is  its  only  sah  ation,  but 
newspapers  declare  that  those  efforts  are  frustrated  by  the 
eonvir-tion  which  is  now  held  almost  universally  tiiat  France  and 
England  are  using  their  present  jwwer  to  accomplish  the  complete 
ruin  of  (Jermany.  (lovernment  organs  liave  sougiit  to  move  the 
IK'Ople  by  ])ointing  out  «'inpliati(;ally  what  the  outside  world  con- 
templates, and  reminding  them  that  a  terrible  internal  crisis  is 
inevitable  unless  they  jjiill  themselves  together,  and  realize  that 
if  they  do  not  direct  ail  their  elTorts  toward  pulling  their  house 
in  order  Christmas,  H>H),  is  the  last  they  will  spend  as  a  united 
and  free  (Jerman  nation. 

"The  Protestant  (tliurches  and  i)ublicists  repres»mting  parties 
that  still  profess  Christianity  seem  to  have  done  littlr>  to  rousc'  tho 
|>«'Oi»Ie  or  \()  instil  hope  and  encouragement,  and  the  [)resent 
('liristmas  is  und()iibt((il\-  the  most  disappointing  that  llie 
(ierman  jMfjple  as  a  whf)le  have  celebrated.  The  So<rialist  news- 
j)apers  (h'clare  that  Christian  churches,  which  were  supposed  to 
proclaim  a  ines.sage  of  love,  have  utterly  failed  in  Iheir  mission, 
and  that  what  stanrls  out  most  protniricntly  at  th<'  |)reseiit  time 
is  that  tho.s4-  chun-hes  have  sanclitied  murder,  deslniclion,  atul 
eonqucHt,  and  Iaufle<l  the.s*-  as  tasks  for  the  iu^complishmenl  of 
which  millions  of  |M-ople  must  sa«;rific:e  their  lives." 

The  writ^*r  in  The  Morning  Pout  quot<'S  a  few  sam|)Ie  utler- 
ancA'H  from  thi'  S<j<'ialist  |)reHH.  Vonrdrtx,  for  instance,  declares 
that  "what  tin-  legendary  Jew  of  Na/.arefh  desired  has  been 
diH.siputed  in  infinity  and  the  history  of  Christianity  is  one  single 
chain  of  examples  of  fal.Hificution  and  misu.se  of  an  idea."  Die 
Freihcit,  another  .Socialist  organ,  announced  on  Christnuis  morn- 
ing that    "it   is  revolution    that    we  desire,  atid    not   salvalioii." 

A  happier  moHmige  comes  through   I'hc  l^ul heron: 

"CommiKKioner  Funclrey  tells  us  that  one  of  the  hopeful  signs 
«jf  n-'-overy  in  (iirnumy  is  an  intensified  interest  in  religion  among 
tin-  faithful  confeMHors  in  tlie  Lutheran  Cliureh.      The  ilnin-hes 


in  man>-  quarters  are  crowded  with  anxious  hearers  hungry  for  a 
heavi'iily  message.  Tho  much  deprest,  they  find  in  their  faith 
their  one  great  solace  and  support.  They  look  upon  tho  war  as 
God's  chastisement  for  the  sins  of  the  nations.  They  acknowl- 
edge that  all  was  not  right  with  their  own  governm(>nt,  but  can 
not  understand  why  it  should  have  been  singh'd  out  as  the  only 
sinner.  They  deplore  the  irreligion  of  great  masses  of  the  people 
and  the  practical  atheism  of  the  majority  of  the  Socialists. 
They  distrust  the  ])reseiil  Government,  which  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  Jews  and  Socialists,  and  believe  it  will  not  last.  One  sentence 
in  a  letter  addrest  to  a  relative  in  this  country  expresses  what 
these  muclwiiastened  Ciiristians  in  (iermany  deeply  {vv\: 
'The  nation  seems  to  have  lost  its  (Jlod,  and  if  it  does  not  find  him 
no  change  for  the  better  can  be  looked  for.'  Where  such  a  spirit 
is  manift'sted,  there  is  hoi)e.  There  is  much  crying  to  (Jod  "out 
of  the  de|)ths,'  and  the  Lord  will  not  be  deaf  to  that  cry.  The 
Lutheran  Church  in  tiie  land  of  Luther  will  vet  come  to  its  own." 


WHY   THE   SLUM   CHILD    GOES   WRONG 

ABIOMETHICAL  LABORATORY'S  ADVANTAGES 
over  the  slums  of  a  great  city  as  a  place  in  which 
-  to  study  the  effect  of  environment  upon  children 
is  seriously  questioned  by  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun.  A 
Briti.sh  Government  report  on  the  English  convict,  written  by 
the  Deputy  IMedical  Officer  of  his  Majesty's  Prison  Service, 
after  having  examined  more  than  three  thou.sand  convicts, 
reaches  the  conclusion,  according  to  the  Sun  writer,  that  crime 
is  due  "only  in  a  trifling  degree  to  social  inequality,  adverse 
environment,  or  what  may  be  termed  "forces  of  circumstances,* 
and  that  physical  and  mental  defectiveness  is  inherited."  In 
reply  to  the  impressive  and  scientific  findings  of  the  English 
scientist,  however,  there  are  quoted  the  conclu.sions  reached  bj'  a 
police  sergeant  who  had  been  on  duty  for  many  years  in  a 
notoriously  congested  tenement-house  district  in  New  York 
in  the  old  days  before  improvements  and  laws  made  such  districts 
mort'  habitable.  This  police  officer,  the  author  goes  on,  was  an 
excellent  type,  "sturdy,  sober,  observant,  kindly,  yet  firm." 
When  asked  what,  in  his  opinion,  i)roduced  criminals,  heredity 
or  environment,  this  experienced  officer  replied: 

"You'll  notice  that  when  a  crime  is  committed  by  one  who 
comes  from  good  i)eoi)le,  or,  anyway,  who  was  raised  in  a  nt>igh- 
l)orli()od  wiiere  folk  live  in  houses  where  they  have  all  the  rooms 
they  need  for  decency  and  comfort ;  where  then-  are  good  ventila- 
tion, light,  and  sanitation;  proper  food  and  enough  of  it;  places 
other  than  the  streets  for  the  children  to  i)lay — you'll  notice 
that  the  fact  that  such  a  jxT-son  commits  a  crime  is  made  a 
lot  of  in  the  papers.  At  that  the  crimes  such  men  commit  are 
embezzlement  or  a.ssault  in  anger  or  the  like. 

"A  man  who  was  raised  in  such  surroundings  generally 
lives  straight  because  lu'  grew  up  straight,  like  a  tree  tiiat  has 
good  soil,  plenty  of  sunlight  and  air,  clean  moisture,  and  isn't 
crowded.  But  if  that  tree  is  born  or  when  it  is  not  biggtT  than  a 
lead-pencil  you  take  it  up  and  plant  it  in  sour  soil,  where  the 
sun  never  warms  it,  where  it  gets  no  light,  no  v(>ntilation,  wh»'re 
it  is  crowded,  it  grows  crooked,  stunted,  unh(>althy. 

"You've  heard  that  before.  But  isn't  it  the  same  with 
children?      Look  at  them  in  this  |)recin<t.' 

"NLiny  of  them  never  have  enough  to  eat.  Ask  their  .school- 
teachers. What  they  do  get  fo  eat  doesn't  nuike  blood  enougii 
to  nourish  their  brains  or  llesh  and  bones.  .\sk  the  doctors. 
Wliat  is  to  keep  sudi  a  youngster  from  stealing  a  Imnaiui  when 
he  gets  a  chance?  They  Hh'e|)  on  floors  in  <'rowded  rootns,  sonn> 
of  tiiem;  the  first  bath  some  of  lliem  ever  have  is  when  they  are 
old  enough  to  climb  down  a  iiile  of  an  East  River  pier;  they're 
not  decently  clothed;  they  have  no  |)laee  fo  play  in  but  the 
streets;  they  see  <'hildren  who  have  pl(>nty  to  eat,  who  are 
decently  <Irest,  whet  are  clean,  who  go  to  the  little  theaters  and 
musie-halls  around  here.  What's  to  ki'cp  a  voungsler  growing 
u|)  like  that  from  i)ii'king  a  poi-ket? 

"His  father  may  ln'  making  good  wages,  Imt  lie  puts  away 
every  cent  not  needed  to  keep  the  fjiuiily's  bodies  and  .souU 
together.  The  boy  knows  no  way  to  get  a  good  meal  or  a 
theater-ticket  but  to  steal  the  price  of  it.  Nothing  much  said 
al>oul  the  wonder  of  it  if  lie  doi-s  pick  a  pocket." 
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"Plenty  of  Steam" 


If  you  want  "steam"  in  the  human  boiler  you 
must  choose  the  food  that  makes  it — food  that  is 
easily  digested  and  that  yields  the  particular  elements 
your  system  most  demands. 

This  IS  what  makes  the  remarkably  nourishing 
quality  of 

Campbell's  Vegetable  Soup 

It  is  rich  in  properties  most  valuable  and  needed. 
It  is  extremely  easy  to  digest. 

The  abundance  of  choice  vegetables  and 
wholesome  barley,  the  fragrant  herbs,  the  invigorating 
beef  stock — all  combine  to  provide  a  food  high  m 
energy    value,    delicious    and    decidedly    economical. 


21  kinds 


15c  a  can 
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The  "Oil  City  of  America'' 
makes  a  Record— 
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TULSA,  Oklahoma,  sometimes 
called  the  "Oil  City  of  America," 
is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  towns  in 
the  Middle  South. 

In  the  past  three  years  the  popula- 
tion of  Tulsa  has  jumped  from  28,240 
to  nearly  79,000! 

More  people  mean  more  business, 
and  more  business  means  more  build- 
ings. That  is  why  Tulsa  is  constantly 
liuilding,  building,  building.  The  city's 
skyline  changes  every  few  months! 

lulsa  insists  that  its  new  buildings 
be  up  to  the  minute — thoroughly  mod- 
ern in  every  respect.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  buildings  shown  here,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  other  prominent  buildings 
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When  you  write  the  Barrett  Speci- 
fication into  your  building  plans,  you 
definitely  eliminate  all  uncertainty 
connected  with  your  roofing  problems. 
You  deal  with  known  costs  and  guar- 
anteed service. 

For    we    are    ready    to    guarantee  \ 
Barrett   Specification   Roofs   to   give  > 
20  years  of  service,  free  from  mainte- 
nance costs  of  any  kind. 

This  guaranty,  which  is  in  the  form 
of  a  Surety  Bond  issued  by  the  well- 
known  U.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guaranty 
Company,  of  Baltimore,  costs  you 
absolutely  nothing. 

It  is  obtainable  on  all  roofs  of  oO 
squares  or  over,  in  towns  of  25,000  or 
more,  and  in  smaller  places  where  our 
Inspection  Sen'ice  is  available.  Our 
only  .stipulation  is  that  the  Barrett 
Specification  dated  May  1,  1010,  be 
strictly  followed  and  that  the  roofing 
contractor  shall  be  approved  by  us. 

Company 


i 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


THE  bitter  muse  of  Edgar  Lee  Masters 
or  the  satiric  one  of  Vachel  Lindsay 
seldom  utters  itself  in  lighter  vein  such  as 
we  may  see  poets  employing  in  older 
countries.  The  British  Constitution  has 
run  its  course  so  much  longer  than  the 
American  that  no  one  over  there  expects 
it  to  faU  to  pieces  or  be  even  much  shaken 
by  assaults  on  it,  so  poets  from  the  eight- 
eenth century  onward  have  disported 
themselves  in  bantering  reflection  upon  this 
august  institution.  A  few  weeks  ago  we 
saw  Mr.  Masters  uttering  despairing  lines 
about  the  American  Republic;  on  the 
oth^r  side  of  the  water  we  see  much  gaiety 
over  a  situation  probably  quite  as  bad. 
The  New  Witnei^s  (London)  has  been 
running  a  series  of  versified  comments 
called  "The  Child's  Guide  to  an  Under- 
standing of  the  British  Constitution." 
The  "Guide"  is  presented  in  "Lessons," 
and  one  of  the  recent  ones  dealt  with  the 
newspaper  barons,  beginning  with  Lord 
Northeliffe,  of  The  Times  and  Daily  Mail; 
then  his  brother  Lord  Rothermere,  of 
The  Daily  Mirror;  Lord  Beaverbrook,  of 
The  Daily  Express;  Lord  Bathurst,  of  The 
Morning  Post.  Tliey  are  set  foith  in  tliis 
way: 

THE  CHILD'S  GUIDE 

TO  AN  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THK 
BRITISH  CONSTITUTION 

By  C.  K.  S.  M. 

"Who  are  they,  Father,  say  again. 
That  little  band  of  noblemen 
From  whom  the  others  stand  aloof, 
As  if  they  feared  some  grave  reproof? 
They  must  be  very,  very  great !  " 
"My  child,  that  is  the  Fourth  Estate. 

"  First  is  the  Master-Journalist, 

The  Sovereign  Rationalist 

Whose  word  the  people's  faith  dispels 

In  other  statesmen's  mlracl&s: 

He  can  do  all  things,  save  replace 
The  men  he  smothers  in  disgrace. 

"His  brother's  next.  Lord  Rothermere. 
The  sluggard's  Sunday  pulpiteer. 
Whom  he  that  lie.s  abed  may  read 
Expounding  all  the  plain  man's  creed. 
Each  Monday  morning  down  he  climljs 
And  holds  his  Mirror  to  the  Times." 

"And  who  is  yon  distinguished  cliief 
That  sports  the  liluslung  maple-leaf. 
With  th'  air  of  .some  anointed  King'.' 
That,  surely,  is  the  real  thing!" 

"Hush:   no  respectful  child  should  look 

Upon  the  Baron  Beaverbrook. 

"He  is  the  power  behind  the  throne; 
Ho.  works  in  secret  and  alone. 
While  generously  he  purveys 
Those  most  amusing  Picture-Plays. 

He  rules,  with  telephone  and  |)eii. 

The  lives  of  even  littler  men." 

"And  that  Lord  Bathurst,  what  Ls  he'?" 
"A  man  of  fairish  family 
Who,  growing  old.  and  rather  stout. 
With  nothing  much  to  think  about. 

Respects  the  nobkwt  names  alone; 

The  Hapsburgs',  and,  of  course,  his  own." 

"  Father,  it  is  not  clear  to  me 

Whence  these  derive  authority. 

For,  I  wa,s  led  to  understand. 

King,  Lords,  and  Commons  rule  this  land." 
"True  in  a  sense,  but,  none  the  less. 
They  get  their  orders  from  the  Press." 

Lord   Bea-\erbrook,   who   figures   in    the 

fnUowimr  Mtlilit  ir>ll!l1   »>vci>rTif     iu  a    OnnnflioTi 


formerly  William  M.  Aitken,  of  New 
Brunswick.  He  became  a  millionaire  after 
his  removal  to  England  to  engag*^  in  in- 
dustries connected  with  cement.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  appointed 
"  Eye-Witness "  with  the  Canadian  Expedi- 
tionary Force,  and  later  as  Minister  of 
Information  he,  combined  with  Lord 
Northeliffe,  who  was  Director  of  Propa- 
ganda in  Eneniy  Countries,  earned  tlie 
titles  ascribed  to  him  in  popular  verse. 
The  "African  Warrior"  alluded  to  is 
doubtless  Col.  Thomas  Ward,  who  served 
in  South  Africa  in  1901-2  and,  after 
returning  from  Russia,  caused  a  stir  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  denouncing  tlie 
Siberian  expedition: 

THE  CHILD'S  GUIDE 

{Continufd) 

An  African  warrior,  bulky  and  black. 

From    the    hosts    of    Archangel    comes    suddenly 

back, 
A  man  of  experience  rare  among  men; 
And  Lord  Beaverbrook  harvests  the  fruits  of  liis 

pen. 

What   The  Notion  and  Statesman  discovered  last 

year 
Is^most  wonderful  news  to  tlus  ardent  yoimg  Peer, 
In  so  massive  a  witness,  returned  from  the  Front. 
Jjord  Beaverbrook  feels  there  is  scope  for  a  stunt. 

With  trenchant  invective,  the  man  from  the  spot 
Denoiinces  the  strategy,  writes  iip  the  i)lot. 
With  a  medley  of  poUtics,  half-imderstood ; 
Lord  Beaverbrook  reads  it  and  see.s  it  is  good. 

The  Herald  is  touched  by  his  cliivalrous  air. 
But  an  ominous  .silence  fills  Printing  Hou.se  S<juar('; 
And  in  Aldwych  the  outlook  continues  the  same 
Till  they've  got  to  the  bottom  of  Beaverbrook's 
game. 

Well,  he's  "served  with  distinction,"  and  earned 

his  rewards, 
A  |)lace  in  the  Commons,  a  robe  in  the  Lords. 
-An    Usher's    appointment,    at    the    back    of    tlie 

Throne, 
Where  Lord  Beaverbrook  governs,  l)y  laws  of  liis 

own. 

Historians  of  England,  remember  the  day 
When  out  of  Shoe  Lane,  in  their  battle  array. 
IJke  the  death-dealing  crest  of  a  cataract,  poiu'ed 
Little  Jeff  with  his  coronet.  Mutt  with  his  sword. 

A  picture  of  the  j)eace  that  may  resume 
when  war  and  polities  have  had  their  day 
is  given  in  a  poem  in  the  London  Outlook. 
If  it  is  not  too  much  of  "a  catalog"  such  as 
Walt  Whitman  affected,  we  might  say  it  is 
a  picture  that  subsumes  the  results  of  all 
wars,  the  late  one  as  well  as  the  old,  old 
ones  of  Lancaster  and  York: 

PEACE 

By  .Joan  Thomp.so.v 

Half-way  up  the  hill 
In  the  twist  of  the  lane. 
Stands  a  Hollyhock  tall 
And  a  low  stone  wall 
With  a  Stone-crop  crest. 

There's  a  lavender  bush 

And  a  brick-red  path 

To  a  .Jasmin  porcli. 

Sweet  Williams  and  Canterbur.v  Bell;. 

I>ove-in-t lie-Mist  and  Old  Man's  Henrd. 

And  a  host  of  flowers  1  never  heard 

Tell  of: 

.Mere  de  Famille  (gre^t  pink,  double  daisies), 

Shei)herd's  Purse  and  Maisies' 

London  Pride: 

A     tkiih^l,    t\f  It  II  t /'lion's   Tlr/irktii 


As  full  of  gloom 
As  it  can  bide. 

And  round  the  cottage  wall 
Where  the  thatched  eaves  sprawl, 
A  wandering  yellow  rose 
That  grows 
In  utter  joy. 

(Between  the  well-head 

And  the  trough  for  rain 

There  lies  a  bed 

Of  Balm, 

To  calm 

The  sick 

And  deck  the  dead.) 

And  where  the  'wildering  grass 
Lies  rough,  uncut  and  petal-strewn. 
One  rose-bush  blossoms 
Through  the  summer  moon; 

Two  emblems  now  in  one: 
Two  royal  armies  done 
To  death  on  Bosworth  Field 
There  blend  their  blood  again 
Aiid'Stain 
-'t'  The  white  rose  with  the  red. 

The  living  with  the  dead : 
,    Roses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Red  rose  of  Laneast«r, 
White  rose  of  York. 

Australian  has  'a  versifier  who  has  put 
forth  "  Australian  Light  Horse  Ballac's 
and  Rimes."  He  is  Trooper  Gerardy, 
and  The  Bulletin  (Sydney)  thinks  that  "as 
a  craftsman  he  is  about  the  equal  of  the 
English  group"— meaning  the  recent  poets 
developed  by  the  war^"and  as -a  singer 
capable  of  taking  deeper  and  higher 
notes."  The  Bulletin  quotes  approvingl; 
his  picture  of  Gallipbli : 

We  made  it  a  brawl  of  blood  and.  sweat. 
Through  a  ghastly  hour  of  dreadT 
.\nd  the  stormer's  steel  withste<^l  was  met 
Till  the  hedge  was  clogged  with  dea<i: 
But  a  frenzy  born  in  the  storm  of  H€'ll 
C^an  seldom  defeated  be — 
We  gained  the  house  and  the  guarded  well. 
And  we  fought  from  tree  to  tree.     .    . 
'Twas  man  to  man  in  the  garden  then. 
And  never  were  Tiu'kish  blades       '' ' 
More  wickedly  held  by  Turkish  men 
Through  the  stormy,  dead  decades.  .. 

Gerardj'  is  not  all  "rough  verse  on  a 
rough  subject,"  maintains  liis  advocate: 
lie  "has  a  sense  of  beauty,  too."  In  the 
following  is  a  national  note — "the  song 
of  the  gum-tree  in  a  strange  land  rejoicing 
at  the  visit  of  the  Australians:" 

THE  HAPPY   EXILE 

By    TUUOPKK    (iER.\Kt>Y 

Some  trees  were  hidden  by  hedges  tall,  and  some 
leaned  over  the  winding  track. 

The  .sea-wind  muttered  till  evenfall,  and  the  shiv- 
ering tree-tops  answered  back. 

The  tapering  cypress  steins  were  bent,  and 
featliery  jialnis  swayed  to  and  fro. 

.\nd  portly  and  tall  and  well  content  a  gum-tree 
sang  in  the  afterglow. 

In  another  mood  are  the  opening  lines 
of  "  The  Woman  of  Lebanon": — 

Up  terrac(>d  hills  against  the  breeze, 

.Joy  lured  me  forth  to  ride. 
The  birds  sang  matchless  rhapsodies. 
The  red  roofs  sliimmered  through  the  trees 

Tliat  to.s,s(>d  their  plumes  with  pride. 

The  highway,  white  and  wide  and  hard. 

Gave  echo  to  my  tread. 
Xo  hostile-seeming  shadow  marred 
The  grafisy  uplands,  daisy  starred, 


jiiiTi*  jiiii 
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RECONSTRUCTION -PROBLEMS 

''i\ATIO.^S  I\    Rt:BIRTH" — a  series  oj drtirles  prepared  for   TlIE  IJTFRIRY  DIGEST  and 

especially  designed  for  School   Use 
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THE   AZERBAIJAN   REPUBLIC 


NEW  EAiT-ELROPE  REPUBLICS  —  The  collapse  of 
ImiHTial  Russia  resulted  in  the  birth  of  several  new 
republics  in  Eastern  Europe.  Some  of  them — namely 
Eslhonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  L'kraine — have  already  been 
treated  in  these  pages.  Now  we  consider  one  of  the  new-born 
republics  in  Caucasia,  the  Republic  of  Azerbaijan.  In  a  pub- 
lication devoted  to  the  interests  of  these  new  republics.  Eastern 
Europe  (Paris),  we  learn  that  the  new  commonwealth  at  present 
studied  is  peopled  chiefly  b>-  members  of  the  Turco-Tatar  race, 
who  call  themselves  Azerbaijans.  :ifi<r  tlie  country  in  wliich  tiiey 
live.  This  name  Azer- 
baijan means  a  country 
of  "eternal  fire,"  and  the 
name  is  justified  by  the 
abundance  of  gas  and 
naphtha  which  is  found  in 
the  environs  of  the  capital, 
Baku,  and  in  other  sec- 
tions. Azerbaijan  is  de- 
scribed as  the  natural 
trade  -  center  between 
Europe  and  Persia,  cen- 
tral Asia,  Turkestan,  etc., 
and  we  are  reminded  that 
"situated  south  of  the 
Caucasus,  on  the  Caspian 
Sea,  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Kura  and  Ara.x,  Azerbai- 
jan was  on  the  way  of  the 
gr»'at  migrations  of  bar- 
barians    toward    Europe. 

I^ater  sonn-  Turkish  tribes  settled  there.  Any  traveler,  we  are 
l«ild,  can  immediately  recognize  in  the  Azerl)aijaiiiaiis  quite  a 
different  tyFx-  of  people  from  the  Armt-nians  and  the  (Jeorgians, 
their  western  neighbors,  and  from  the  JVrsians,  who  still  occupy 
a  large  tra^-t  of  Azerbaijan.  The  Azerbaijanian  type  differs 
also  from  that  of  the  Cauca-sian  mountain  tribes.  As  to 
nligicjus  charact«-ristics,  th<'  majority  of  .Azerbaijanians  are 
.Mussulmans.  There  are  some  Orthodox  inhabitants  (Russians, 
(•••orgians.  and  .Vrmenians),  some  Miiddliists,  Catholic,  Annc- 
nian.H,  and  others,  but  they  form  rmly  a  s?nall  minority. 

Few  countries,  we  read,  are  endowed  Ly  nature  with  richer 
rewjurces.  Immense  mineral  <jil-fieids  giv«-  enormous  quaiili- 
lies  of  najihlha,  from  which  oil,  ber)zine,  vaseline,  etc.,  are  pro- 
duced, and  the  revenue  from  tlnin  cxiM-eds  the  stali-  ex|M'nditiire. 
Th<  n-  arc  still  almoMt  unlimiU-d  retw-rves  of  unworked  oil-fields. 
'I'he  CaHpian  S<-a,  the  rivers  Kura  and  Arax,  supply  vast  quaiili- 
tii'H  <if  fiMli,  whi«-h  when  sulle<l  or  smoked  afford  great  ri\«-mie 
in  exportK.  Vineyards  along  the  Kura  and  the  Arax  produce 
excellent  grapcH  and  lirsl-rat*!  wines.  <  'nt  ton  grows  profii.si-Iy,  ami 
itH  cultivation  might  \h^  wtill  extended.  Immense  (piantities  of 
coal.  iron,  copiwr,  and  mangane.s<'  exist,  but  very  few  mines  are 
yet  worked.  All  that  is  needed,  we  are  t<»hl,  is  money  and  an 
c-nterprising  Hpirit,  which  the  Azerbaijanian  people,  curbed 
under  the  HuHMian  yoke,  has  not  been  able  hitherto  to  develoj). 

PKMSISTKNCK  OF  HA<;IAL  AIMS  In  npite  of  nearly  .1 
century'-'  <li)inimilion  by  |{iiH.,ia,  thin  race,  we  are  tohl,  conserve*! 
ilH  individual  characterisiicH,  and  has  n<-ver  «'eiuM'd  to  rea<*h 
out  for  Nocial  and  |M>litical  inde[M-ndence.  Tin-  country  was 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of    independent   khaiuits,  which 


thes^  little  states  were  ahva\  s  menaced  by  their  powerful  neigii- 
bors — Persia,  Turkey,  Russia.  In  spite  of  the  continuous  wars 
with  these  great  states,  the  khanats  of  Azerbaijan  succeeded 
in  keeping  their  independence  until  clo.se  upon  the  twenty-fiftli 
year  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  this  period,  a  part  of  Azer- 
baijan was  forcibly  annexed  to  Persia,  which  formed  the 
present  Persian-Azerbaijan,  with  Favris  as  its  capital.  Then 
the  other  khanats,  which  were  still  in  Caucasia,  were  one  after 
tlie  other  united  by  force  to  the  Russian  Empire  (1813-182'S). 
The  territories  of    these  khanats  (Karabakh,  (JhiandJa,  Chaky, 

_^_^__ C'hivran,  Derbent,  Kouba, 

Baku,  Talycha,  Erivan, 
and  Xakhitchevan)  actu- 
ally form  the  Azerbaijan 
Republic,  which  occupies  a 
surface  of  400,000  square 
kilometers  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  4,000,- 
0(X).     We  read  further: 


'  1  lic  K4.'»(irjerted  Nations." 

LOC.VTIOX   OF 


THE    AZKKIJ.M.IAN    KEPIBLIC. 


"The  Czarist  regime, 
which  looked  upon  the 
Azerbaijan  Mussulmans-as 
undesirable,  by  the  sever- 
ity it  employed,  brought 
about  among  its  subjects 
the  desire  to  break  tlu' 
shackles  of  the  Russian 
Government's  oppression. 
"It  is  for  that  reason 
that  the  Azerbaijanians 
always  acclaimed  the  rev- 
olution in  Russia  Avith  en- 
tiiusiasm.  They  wero 
among  tlie  first  to  reply  to  the  appeal  inviting  the  peoples  to  an 
inde|)endent  life,  founded  on  civil,  political,  and  religious  liberty. 
"But  wiien,  in  Ru.ssia,  Ru.ssia  became  a  hotbed  of  popular 
riots  wliicii  led  to  tlie  Hoishexiki  obtaining  the  jiower,  tlie 
Azerbaijanians  well  understood  that  its  liberties  were  .seriously 
menaced,  and  in  accord  with  their  neighbors,  the  Georgians  and 
the  .Armenians,  lliey  proclaimed  their  indepeiid(>nce  and  founded 
the  indei)eMdent  democratic  rei)ul)lic  of"  .\zerbaijaii  of  (\iu<*asia. 
"It  was  on  May  28  that  the  National  As.sembly  of  Azerbaijan 
unanimously  \oted  tlu-  Rciiublic  of  .\z«'rbaijan.  The  assembly 
consisted  not  only  of  memixis  of  the  Socialist  and  Liberal 
parties,  but  also  of  lln'  hoiinirois  jiarty,  and  yet  the  rei)ul)lican 
form  was  unanimously  voted  with  the  unending  acclamations  of 
all  the  rei)resentati\cs  of  the  .Azerbaijan  people. 

"This  remarkaiile  fact  in  the  life  of  a  .Mussulnian  jieople  should 
be  taken  jiarticular  noti<*e  of.  The  entire  world  makes  the  mis- 
take of  thinking  that  the  ])eoples  pmfessing  Islamism  are  born 
lobe  the  slaves  of  their  sultans,  their  shahs- -in  a  wdrd.  of  their 
moiiarciis,  anil  that  in  conse(|ueuce  tlie  repuiilicaii  form  of 
government  is  fon-ign  to  them.  It  is  true  that  history  ami  th(< 
fads  of  life  cause  one  to  adopt  such  a  way  of  thiidving.  Hut. 
it  is  not  right  to  altriltiile  this  iiriiiciple  to  the  Koran,  because 
ill  the  .same  Koran  code,  not  oidy  religious  but  civil,  of  the 
.Mussidman    |>eoples  one  e;in   lind    niaiiv    nidimeiits  of  a   purely 

republican  charactei' 

"  Four  millions  of  Mussulmans  of  Caucasia  have  proclaimed 
the  democratic  reimblic.  Still  another  fact  in  the  life  of  tiie 
sanu-  country:  the  Mussidman  women  have  taken  part  in  the 
elections  of  the  National  Assend)ly;  tiiey  are  electors  jiiid  (•.•111 
be  elected;  t hen- are  women  in  tin-  municipal  <'ouncils  and  there 
are  women  deputi<-s." 

THE  .STATE  IN  BEING  After  tin-  proclamation  of  the 
Azerbaijan  Rejuiblic  <in  .May  "JS,  \\)\s,  ilie  Xatiomil  .\ss«-ndily 
appointed  a  government  which  had  to  give   all    its   altenlioii  to 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER  OUTPUT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(The  Wall  Street  Journal) 

Preliminary  estimate  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
on  gold  and  silver  production  in  the  United  States  for  1919  shows 
a  marked  decline  from  recent  years.  Output  of  gold  was  2,829,- 
395  ounces,  valued  at  $58,488,800,  the  smallest  annual  yield 
since  1897,  when  it  was  2,774,935  ounces,  valued  at  $57,363,000. 
As  recently  as  1915  gold  output  was  4,887,604  ounces,  valued 
at  $301,035,700. 

Silver  output  last  year  is  estimated  at  55,285,196  ounces,  the 
smallest  production  since  1909.  Because  of  the  high  price  of 
silver  last  year  the  value  of  the  year's  output  was  $61,966,412, 
while  in  1909  with  only  a  slightly  smaller  production  the  value 
was  $28,455,200. 

Output  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  United  States,  by  ounces 
and  value,  in  the  last  ten  years  was  as  follows : 


Gold 
Fine 

Year  Ounces  Value 

1919 2,829,395  $58,488,800 

1918 3,320,784  68,646,700 

1917 4,051,440  83,750,700 

1916 4,479,057  92,590,300 

1915 4,887,604  101,035,700 

1914 4,572,976  94,531,800 

1913 4,299,784  88,884,400 

1912 4,520,719  93,451,500 

1911 4,687,053  96,890,000 

1910 4,657,017  96,269,100 


Fine 
Ounces 

55,285,196 
67,810,139 
71,740,362 
74,414,802 
74,961,075 
72,4.55,100 
66,801,500 
63,766,800 
60,399,400 
57,137,900 


-Silver- 


Commercial 
Value 

$61,966,412 
66,485,129 
59,078,100 
48,953,000 
37,697,300 
40,067,700 
40,348,100 
39,197,500 
32,615,700 
30,854,500 


GOLD  EXPORTS 


Gold  exported  from  the  United  States  during  the  calendar 
year  1919  amounted  to  $368,144,545,  according  to  a  report  just 
made  public  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Imports  of  the 
metal  during  the  year  amounted  to  $76,534,046.  Excess  of 
exports  over  imports  amounted  to  $291,610,499. 

The  report  which  displays  the  imports  and  exports  by  coun- 
tries shows  that  Japan  received  $94,114,189,  the  largest  amount 
for  any  individual  country.  Consignments  to  Argentina  amounted 
to  $.56,560,000.  Hongkong  received  $40,045,266;  China,  $39,- 
109,769;  British  India,  $34,300,666;  Spain,  $29,778,000. 

Of  the  $76,534,046  gold  imported  during  the  year,  $44,487,390 
came  from  Canada.  Hongkong  shipped  $10,017,550  to  this 
country;   Mexico,  $4,464,140,  and  England,  $4,055,739. 


SILVER  IN  FOREIGN  TRADE 

(Report  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board) 

Silver  exports  during  1919  were  valued  at  $239,001,051, 
British  India  taking  $109,180,718,  China  $77,583,367,  and 
Hongkong  $10,225,351  for  coinage  purposes.  The  growing 
European  demand  of  silver  for  currency  was  shown  in  $15,635,386 
exports  of  silver  to  England,  $6,588,197  to  France  and  $2,094,084 
to  the  Netherlands.  Imports  of  silver  were  $89,389,536,  of 
which  $63,303,437  came  from  Mexico. 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  RAILROADS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Following  is  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  report 
of  *Class  1  steam  roads  for  November  and  eleven  months  of 
1919,  with  comparisons: 

November                               1919                      1918  Changes 

Mileage 2.34,1.50                  2.34,047  112 

Oper.  rev $438,1.38,8.34         $440,915,188  $2,776,354 

Expenses 389,932.4.34           .364,820.296  25,112,138 

Net  op.  rev 48,206,400             76,094,892  27,888,492 

Taxes,  etc 18,963,870             15,942,513  3,021,3.57 

Oper.  inc 29,242,5.30            60,152,379  30,909.849 

Rents,  etc 7,275,5.38               2,882,221  4,393,317 

Net.  op.  inc 21,966,992             57,270,1.58  35,303,166 

Oper.  ratio 89.00                      82.74  6.20 

Eleven  Months                          1919                      1918  Changes 

Mileage 233,950                  234,287  337 

Oper.  rev $4,7.30,941,325     $4,484,892,246         $246,049,079 

Expenses 4,005,372,993        3,620,773,602  384,599,391 

Net  op.  rev 725,.568,.332           864,118,644  138,.5.50,312 

Taxes,  etc 177,827,668           173,717,9.32  4.109,736 

Oper.  inc 547,740,664           690,400.712  142,060,048 

Rents,  etc 44,091,1.50             25.920,467  18.770.083 

Net.  op.  inc 503,049,514           664,480,245  101,430.731^ 

Oper.  ratio 84.66                      80.73  3.93 

*  Railroads  with  annual  receipts  of  $1,000,000  or  more. 


Leather 

Shoes 

Margin 

34.03c 

$3.6402 

9.50% 

36.40 

3.6937 

8.34 

48.53 

3.9943 

10.63 

62.58 

5.1454 

10.49 

63.10 

5.8020 

8.32 

78.08 

7.0620 

11.16 

SHOE  AND  LEATHER  PRICES 

(Moody's  Investors'  Service) 

We  give  in  the  appended  table  the  average  New  York  prices 
of  five  representative  grades  of  leather  by  months  from  1914 
to  1919  both  inclusive.  From  these  figures  the  average  annual 
prices  are  obtained,  and  the  movement  of  leather  prices  is  clearly 
shown.  Shoe  manufacturers  pay  about  three  times  as  much 
for  their  materials  as  they  do  for  their  labor,  for  which  reason 
leather  prices  are  extremely  important  to  them.  Trade  authori- 
ties in  the  shoe  business  have  compiled  the  average  prices  of 
men's  shoes,  and  these  figures  when  taken  together  are  rather 
enlightening. 

Year 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 


LEATHER  EXPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 

{The  Wall  Street  Journal) 

Following  are  the  leather  export  figures  for  1919  to  the  end  of 
November : 

Exports  of  Sole  Leather 

Pounds  Dollars 

November,  1919 4,984,905  3,047,251 

October,  1919 7,302,184  4,198,107 

November,  1918 1,772,875  941,188 

Eleven  months,  1919 119,513,449  52,971,812 

Eleven  months,  1918 25,368,678  13,4.52,804 

Eleven  months,  1917 39,962,802  19,858,913 

Exports  of  Calf  Leather 

Square  Feet  Dollars 

November,  1919 3,087.785  2,505,353 

October,  1919 4,029,061  3,316,949 

November,  1918 1,975,229  1,089,325 

Eleven  months,  1919 47,027,874  29,763,704 

Eleven  months,  1918 14,101,718  7,127,140 

Eleven  months,  1917 13,098,018  6,479,604 

Exports  of  Glazed  Kro 

Square  Feet  Dollars 

November,  1919 7,742,972  5,024,113 

October,  1919 9,991,081  6,482,363 

November,  1918 2,848,145  1,231,535 

Eleven  months,  1919 95,784,944  52,395,391 

Eleven  months,  1918 20,984,840  8,261,890 

Eleven  months,  1917 52,145,197  21,963,904 

Exports  of  Patent  Leather 

November,  1919 $1,973,486 

October,  1919 -.  . 2,196,574 

November,  1918 522.068 

Eleven  months,  1919 15,202,973 

Eleven  months,  1918 3,853,983 

Eleven  months,  1917 5,235,202 

Exports  of  Side  Upper  Leather 

November,  1919 $2,622,326 

October,  1919 3,531.208 

November,  1918 1 ,345,257 

Eleven  months,  1919 33,220.067 

Eleven  months,  1918 9,187,942 

Eleven  months,  1917 9,710,320 

*  Export  of  Shoes 

Pairs  Dollars 

November,  1919 1,884,541                7,488,536 

October,  1919 2.131.579               7,957,507 

November,  1918 1,022,499                2,470,490 

•Eleven  months,  1919 19,685, .385  68,607,622 

Eleven  months,  1918 12,076,003  29,421,675 

Eleven  months,  1917 13.286.386  31,413,602 


PUBLIC  DEBTS  SHOW  GREAT  INCREASES 

BRITAIN    IS    WORST    SUFFERER,    WITH    GERMANY    NEXT 

A  Parliamentarj'  \Yhite  Paper  issued  in  London  December  25, 
1919,  shows  that  the  public  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
increased  £157  10s.  for  each  person  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  The  increase  in  other  countries  is  given  as  follows:  Ger- 
many, £128;  France,  £114;  Austria-Hungary,  £89;  Belgium, 
£74;    Italy,  £74;   United  States,  £.55;   Japan,  3s.  2 3^d. 

Retail  prices  of  food  show  great  increases  in  all  countries,  and 
taking  100  as  the  standard  for  1914,  the  figures  in  recent  months 
were:  United  Kingdom,  217;  Paris,  263;  other  French  towns, 
293;    Italy,  281;   United  States,  181;   Sweden,  336. 

Expansion  in  currency  as  compared  with  100  in  1913  shows 
the  following  increases:  United  Kingdom,  244;  Italy,  440;  France, 
365;  United  States,  173. 


THE  CAR-M\  AL  OF  CRIME  IN  FRANCE  DUE  TO  THE  WAR 


THE  PAKIS  APACHES  are  once  more  on  the  warpalh, 
it  is  reported.  During  the  early  part  of  the  war  there 
were  rumors  that  these  notorious  under-world  repre- 
sentatives of  the  French  capital  had  disappeared.  Some  were 
said  to  have  been  executed  by  the  authorities;  others  were 
supposed  to  have  joined  the  Army,  and  occasionally  their  deeds 
of  valor  were  mentioned  in  the  newspapers.  But  now  they 
have  returned  in  greater  force  than  ever  before,  and  are  taking 
the  lead  in  the  "wave  of  crime"  which  we  learn  is  sweeping 
Paris  and  reaching  out  even  into  the  country  districts,  as  one 
result  of  the  relaxation  following  the  cessation  of  years  of  war- 
tension.  Not  infrequently  during  the  last  several .  months  the 
newspapers  have  contained  stories  of  crimes  committed  by 
American  soldiers  in  Paris.  For  the  majority  of  these  offenses, 
we  are  told,  it  has  been  discovered  that  Apaches  in  stolen 
American  unifonns  have  been  responsible.  Not  only  have  they 
disguised  themselves  as  American  soldiers,  but  in  many  in- 
stances they  have  made  their  "getaway"  from  the  scenes  of 
their  crimes  in  stolen  American  Army  cars.  We  are  further 
informed,  however,  that  [as  a  matter  of  sad  fact  there  are  some 
Americans  among  the  Apaches.  While  most  of  these  criminals 
are  French,  their  numbers  are  said  to  have  been  considerably 
increased  by  undesirables  from  practically  all  the  armies  that 
tiperated  in  France  during  the  war,  and  in  addition  to  a  few 
.\merican  renegades,  there  will  be  found  in  the  Apache  ranks 
to-day  English,  Scottish,  Irish,  and  Welsh  recruits,  as  well  as 
Italians,  Serbs,  Lithuanians,  Chinese,  and  other  Orientals.  The 
somewhat  doubtfully  gratifying  infonnation  is  likewise  forth- 
coming that  of  the  whole  lawless  band  the  Americans  are  re- 
[Kjrt4'd  to  be  tlie  mcjst  reckless  and  in  some  ways  the  most  skilful. 
In  a  recent  article  in  the  Xew  York  Tribune,  Willmott  Lewis, 
Paris  correspondent  of  that  paper,  gives  an  account  of  the 
Apa4^;hes  and  the  epidemic  of  crime  with  which  the  French  au- 
thorities now  have  to  contend.  Speaking  of  Apache  methods, 
he  says: 

Thej'  work  in  twos,  or  in  bands,  and  always  they  have  wom(>n 
asso<Mated  with  them — women  who  are,  in  some  sort,  what  the 
destroyers  are  to  a  fleet,  light,  fast-moving  .scouts,  skirmishing 
about  to  find  [Kjssible  Imoty  and  reporting  to  the  heavier  pirate 
vessels  in  their  lairs. 

Then,  perhaps,  the  signal  given,  we  arc  treated  to  an  example 
of  what,  in  the  argot  of  the  underworld,  is  called  le  coup  du  Phre. 
Frtirt^oiH.  The  prey  having  been  marked  down — some  portly 
hourgtoiH  homeward  bound  after  dark — the  attempt  will  be 
mafic  as  he  rea<'hes  a  dimly  lit  stretch  of  desert^-d  strec't.  Of  the 
two  men  <'oncerni-d,  «iri«'  is  armed  with  a  strong  cord,  or  some- 
thing «'qually  j>liaiil  and  d<j><ndal)le.  The  hcjldcr  of  the  cord 
flings  it  about  the  nefk  of  his  victim,  turns  his  back  upon  him, 
and  pullH.  Back  to  back  he  hoists  the  unfortunate  into  the  air, 
and  holds  him  there  gasping,  choking,  by  the  cord  about  his 
throat,  while  thes<'cond  robber  goes  thrcjugh  his  pockets  and  hands 
the  loot  to  the  waiting  woman.  The  woman  moves  quickly  away, 
taking  a  n^undabout  route  to  th<-  point  at  which  a  division  of  th(t 
"swag"  is  to  bf  riuidf,  whiN-  tin-  men  remain  long  enough  to  make 
certain  that  the  victim  will  not  too  rapidly  recover  and  give  tho 
alann. 

Th«  coup — "Htunt"  would  Ix-  a  rough  translation  of  the  word 
in  this  f!onn«<:tion — Ih  an  clever  ao  it  Ih  cruel.  It  is  not  often 
rw«ort«Ml  to,  for  simpler  methods]  are  generully  elTr-ctive,  but  it. 
haM  b«)«n  revived,  with  many  another  met  hod  of  robbery,  in  llm 
(M-riod  HUcce<;<iing  Ihi!  armistice,  (he  period  which  has  seen  what 
IH  vaffuely  doH<.Tibed  uh  a  "wave  of  crime." 

Unlike  the  American  crook,  who  ofti-ti  "pulls"  a  «rime  out  in 
the  o|M-n  in  broad  daylight,  it  seems  the  Paris  criminal  (ijx'rates 
mainly  in  the  dark  and  o(T  the  beaten  path.  In  order  t.o  ]>ut  u 
"f-Timp"  in  tho  nefariouH  pra<-tigeH  of  th««  nocturnal  maurauder, 
llw  Preftst't  of  Polic«'  of  Pariw  rt>cently  Mubjeeted  certain  sfH-titms 


of  the  city  to  what  the  French  call  rajles,  or,  in  our  speech,  "a 
clean  sweep."     This  is  described: 

The  police  set  aside  daily  a  certain  area  for  operations,  and  from 
a  given  hour  in  the  morning  to  a  given  hour  at  night  they  spread 
a  sort  of  drag-net  over  the  area.  Patrolmen  in  uniform  and 
plain-clothes  men  laid  hea\y  hands  on  all  known  criminals  that 
they  encountered,  and  held  up  for  inquiry  all  others  of  whoso 
honesty  they  might  have  the  slightest  doubt. 

Here  they  were  aided  by  one  of  the  features  of  life  in  France. 
Your  typical  Frenchman  seldom  fails  to  carry  with  him  papers 
establishing  his  identity.  There  is  his  livrct  luilitaire,  which  sets 
forth  his  military  service  and  record;  there  is  his  carte  d'electeur, 
without  which  he  can  not  cast  a  vote;  there  is  the  receipt  for  his 
last  quarter's  rent,  which  at  least  shows  that  he  lives  in  the  odor 
of  sanctity  as  far  as  his  landlord  is  concerned,  and  there  may  be 
a  shooting  permit  or  other  official  document  of  that  sort.  The 
general  effect  of  one  or  all  of  these  is  to  separate  the  possessor  from 
the  class  of  vagabonds,  the  irresponsibles,  the  ne'er-do-wells. 
Every  honest  and  well-behaved  PVenchman  is  thus  classified, 
for  in  a  country  demanding  military  service  of  all  its  sons  he 
must  be  classified.  As  for  the  dishonest  and  the  ill  behaved, 
either  their  papers  are  incomplete  or  they  have  no  papers;  in 
either  case  a  matter  for  grave  suspicion.  The  case  of  forged  or 
stolen  papers  need  not  bo  discust. 

Wo  to  the  unclassified  when  the  police  drag-net  is  laid  down, 
therefore.  So,  section  bj'  section — arrondissement  bj'  arron- 
dissement — the  authorities  passed  a  fine-tooth  comb  through  the 
population  of  Paris,  and  the  result  was  remarkable.  Notorious 
crooks  who  had  broken  out  of  jail  during  the  war  were  discovered, 
deserters  of  all  the  armies  of  the  great  alliance  were  caught,  and 
it  was  found  that  a  new  generation  of  malefactors,  come  to  its 
criminal  majority  in  the  last  five  years,  had  begun  operations. 
Men,  women,  and  children,  all  the  tagrag  and  bobtail,  the  scum, 
the  dregs  of  the  nations,  were  held  bj-  the  police,  examined,  and, 
as  the  case  might  be,  either  sent  back  to  prison  to  serve  out  un- 
expired sentences  or  kei)t  for  trial  on  new  charges.  To  say  that 
hundreds  were  thus  dealt  with  is  vague  enough,  but  since  e.xact 
figures  are  not  forthcoming  the  phrase  will  serve  to  show  that  a 
useful  work  was  done. 

It  will  soon  have  to  be  done  again.  Paris  is  a  happy  hunting- 
ground  for  crooks  of  all  classes,  from  the  humble  pickpocket  to 
the  flashy,  well-dressed  ojierator  in  the  haunts  of  luxury;  and  tlie 
rea.son  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  police  force  of  the  city,  efficient 
enough  and  devoted  enough,  is  yet  miserably  insufficient  for  the 
needs  of  more  than  3,000,000  inhabitants. 

The  Paris  police,  it  seems,  work  in  pairs,  as  it  is  unsafe  for  them 
to  move  singly.  This  reduces  the  already  small  force  by  a  half. 
Many  of  the  big  business  interests,  therefore,  employ  their  own 
detectives,  who  are  trained  in  the  Institute  of  Criminology. 
This  institution  is  under  the  direction  of  a  former  police  com- 
missioner, Mr.  Cassellari,  who  stated  to  Mr.  Lewis  that  never  in 
all  his  jjrofessional  experience  had  crime  been  so  rampant  as  in 
Paris  to-day.      He  went  on  to  discuss  thi-  situation: 

"For  instance,"  he  said,  "  there  is  a  regular  epidemic  of  motor- 
car thefts  just  now.  Many  of  these,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have 
been  traced  to  American  (l»>sert(>rs,  who  are  exiraonlinariiy 
adroit,  and  all  of  whom  seem  to  be  familiar  with  the  working  of 
an  automobile. 

"Then  there  is  a  recrudescence  of  night  burglaries,  jmrticularly 
at  fur-stores  and  jewelers'  slioj)s.  These,  for  the  most  part, 
ar(!  carried  on  l)y  rough-and-ready  means.  In  the  majority  of 
<'ases  wo  ha\e  found  no  trace  of  any  use  of  elaborate  e(piipment 
of  the  modern  cracksman,  and  this  lends  a  certain  color  to  the 
idea  that  w(<  have  to  deal  with  men  who  are  new  to  the  business." 

"The  railways  are  sulTering  also,  are  they  not'.'"  the  'I'rihutic 
man  asked. 

"Terribly."  was  the  reply.  "And  while  the  jm'sent  conges- 
tion continues,  while  baggage  and  goods  are  |)iled  vij)  in  railway 
htations,  it  will  be  practically  impossible  to  make  headway  against 
it.  You  have  noticed  that  recently  there  have  been  discovered 
organized  bands  of  station-robbers,  inchnling,  always,  employees 
of  the  railways,  whr)  generally  concentrate  on  food  shipments, 
wliich  they  can  ea»i-ly  sell  at  a  hi^Ji  figure.     The  total  loss  by 
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railway  thefts  just  now  can  not  be  less  than  100,000  francs  a 
day."  ' 

>  "Paris  is  not  lighted  as  it  was  before  the  war,"  said  the  reporter, 
"and  now  the  shortage  of  coal  is  forcing  the  authorities  to  a 
further  reduction  in  the  number  of  lights.  Won't  this  have  an 
effect  on  criint '.'" 

"There  is  nothing  more  certain,"  Mr.  Cassellari  answered. 
"Nothing  is  more  common  nowadays  than  the  snatching  of 
ladies'  satchels  at  night  time.  Sometimes,  if  the  circumstances 
are  propitious,  the  victim  is  knocked  down  from  behind  and  her 
bag  is  grabbed  as  she  lies  semiconscious,  but  the  quieter  and 
quicker  method  of  cutting  the  handle  is  more  generally  used. 
Sometimes  as  many  as  eighty  complaints  of  bag-snatching  arc 
lodged  in  one  day." 

The  head  of  the  detective  school  talked  of  other  forms  of  crime 
revived  since  the  coming  of  peace,  luul  mentioned  incidentally 
that  waiters  in  restaurants  are  favorite  ])rey  for  the  thieves. 

"The  average  waiter  in  a  good  restaurant  carries  with  him  a 
round  sum  in  tips  when  he  starts  homeward  about  midnight," 
he  explained.  "  What  is  more,  he  often  lives  in  outlying  districts 
of  the  city,  where  the  rents  are  more  reasonable  than  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  work.  He  is  marked  down,  and  between  the 
last  subway  station  and  his  home  he  is  attacked  and  robbed.  The 
proportion  of  cases  in  which  waiters  have  been  the  victims  has 
been  curiously  high,  and  in  some  instances  the  poor  fellows  ha^e 
been  seriously  injured." 

Reference  to  the  cold  weather  led  to  the  mention  of  overcoats 
and  wraps,  and  Mr.  Cassellari  told  of  what  he  called  a  ''razzia"' 
on  these  humble  necessary  articles.  Restaurants,  hotels,  and 
cafes  make  the  scene  of  the  raid,  of  course. 

"The  usual  method,"  the  professor  of  detection  went  on,  "is 
for  the  thief  to  appropriate  a  valuable  garment  and  to  leave  a 
relatively  worthless  one  in  its  ])lace.  But  refinements  have  lately 
been  introduced  by  skilful  operators.  They  work  chiefly  in 
the  principal  theaters.  Hovering  near  the  cloak-room,  they 
mark  down  the  possessor 'of  a  fine  fur  coat  or  heavy  silk  cloak, 
and  as  he  receives  his  check  they  make  a  note  of  the  number. 
Later  in  the  evening  they  present  an  absolutely  identical  check, 
give  the  cloak-room  attendant  a  generous  tip,  and  carry  off  the 
garment.  When  the  real  owner  presents  the  orginal  check  the 
thief  is  far  awaj'." 

"There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  this  sort  of  theft,  has  there 
not?"  the  Tribune  man  asked. 

"So  much,"  Mr.  Cassellari  replied,  "that  hardly  a  theater  in 
Paris  to-day  but  employs  a  detective,  who  is  stationed  un- 
obtrusively near  the  cloak-room  and  who  watches  the  crowd. 
This  has  reduced  the  number  of  losses,  but  has  not  entirely  rid 
us  of  the  nui.sance." 

The  situation  in  Paris  is  said  to  be  more  or  less  a  reflection  of 
tliat  existing  iu  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  explained  that 
aft«r  the  war  France  has  expt;rienced  a  sort  of  spring-back  to  a 
condition  "as  much  below  the  normal  as  the  heroic  determina- 
tion of  war  was  above  it."  The  crimes  in  the  sections  outside 
of  Paris  can  be  tra<;ed  even  more  directly  to  the  upheaval  wrought 
by  the  war  than  can  tho.sf;  in  the  capital.  Among  these  offen.ses 
are  a  class  known  to  the  French  as  "crimes^of  passion,"  of  which 
we  read: 

Too  often  the  demobilized  soldier  returns  to  his  home  to  find 
that  his  plaee  in  his  wife's  heart  has  been  taken  by  anoth<'r,  i\w. 
tertium  quid  of  the  Ki]>iing  story.  He  kills  the  man-  somelinies 
he  kills  the  woman,  too — and  that  is  all. 

Vet  this  does  not  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  crime  implicit  in 
the  eternal  triangle.  Tliere  have  l>een  cases  —  inileed,  there 
have  ]H'i-u  enough  of  them  to  make  it  no  longer  possible  for  the 
uewspafM-rK  to  "feature"  them — in  which  the  wife  and  her 
paraiiKjur  have  put  away  the  returned  and  su|)er(luous  hush.ind. 
Thew  are  h(irn»rs  that  may  be  i«-ft  for  study  and  reflection  to  lho.se 
who  HubM-ribe  lo  the  damnahle  (lerman  doctrine  lliat  war  is  a 
"biological    necessity." 

ThouMunds  of  OrientalH  were  brought  to  France  during  the  war. 
;\  large  nunilx:r  of  thi-ne  hIiII  remait!  in  the  country,  we  are  lold, 
and  tlieir  prewmce  adds  much  to  the  |)erplexity  of  tlic  crime 
j»robleni : 

It  in  in  the  northeast  of  France  on  ihe  wilderness  of  tlie  lir- 
vaMtafed  region  that  the3-  work.  There  are  |)hices  lying  nol 
far  from  the  cu<>|ie  r-unii>s  where  the  white  inhabitants  do  not. 
<lare  go  out  of  d«M>rK  aft«r  nightfall,  w)  great  Ih  the  terror  inspired 
l>y  sfuail  bands  of  recklcHS  yellow  men.  CaseH  of  atta<'kH  luive 
been  ho  nurnerouH,  there  have  been  ho  many  stiibbings.  shootings, 
and  HtranglingH  that  when  darkness  falls  the  French  populatioti 
cbootHj*  diw.Tetion  rathi/r  than  valor  an<l  retireH  to  pray  for  the 
day  when  the  Eattt  will  have  moved  toward  the  riHJng  Hun. 


The  vast  accumulations  of  Armj*  stores  left  in  France  by  the 
Americans  are  in  some  measure  responsible  for  the  increase  of 
crime,  it  is  said,  being  considered  the  legitimate  prej-  of  looters. 
In  this  connection  some  blame  is  attached  to  the  French  Gov- 
ernment owing  to  its  failure  to  provide  adequate  protection  for 
this  material,  thus  inviting  the  criminally  inclined.     As  we  read: 

The  stocks  are  so  poorly  protected  as  practically  to  amount 
to  an  invitation  to  pillage,  and  this  at  a  time  when  shortage  of 
necessities  and  the  high  cost  of  living  have  worn  resistance  to 
temptation  terribly  thin.  Where  the  Americans  put  250  men  on 
guard  the  French  employ  p(>rhaps  25,  and  the  results-  are  easj'  to 
guess. 

At  St.  Xazaire,  for  instance,  the  conditions  are  nothing  short  of 
deplorable.  Foodstuffs  sadly  needed  in  the  north  are  left  to  rot 
(lack  of  transport  is  held  to  cover  a  multitude  of  crimes),  valuable 
articles  like  typewriters  and  sewing-machines  are  exposed  to  the 
rain  and  the  damp  and  are  ruined,  while  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  depredation  goes  on  to  such  a  degree  that  exasperated 
and  honest  Frenchmen  ask  whether  this  much-tried  land  will  ever 
reap  any  benefit  from  the  vast  accumulation  of  the  war-period. 

They  will  show  you  at  St.  Nazaire  the  shocking  condition  of 
what  was  once  an  orderly  American  storage  depot,  and  they  will 
tell  you  fantastic  stories  of  the  audacity  of  the  robbers.  At 
Brest,  at  Nantes,  at  Le  Mans,  the  same  stories  are  current,  but 
St.  Nazaire  will  serve  for  an  example. 

There  is  a  tale  of  a  workman  who  had  succeeded  in  getting 
possession  of  an  official  stamp  used  for  marking  goods  to  be 
cleared  from  the  depot.  He  stationed  himself  at  one  of  the  gates 
through  which  the.se  goods  flowed  out,  and  through  an  entire 
morning — unquestioned  and  unsuspected — he  stamped  load  after 
load  in  his  own  fa\or,  robbing  the  state  of  more  than  20,000 
francs  between  eight  o'clock  and  midday.  He  has  disappeared; 
there  is  no  record  of  the  goods  he  thus  acquired,  and  the  sum  may 
be  written  off  as  a  loss. 

Another  story  is  of  a  band  of  robbers  who  found  an  entire 
goods-train  lying  idle  on  a  siding  at  St.  Nazaire  station  and  coolly 
took  charge.  They  stoked  the  engine  and  rolled  the  train  off  to  a 
point  many  miles  away,  where  at  their  leisure  thej-  unloaded  and 
made  off  with  merchandise  valued  variously  at  from  500,000  to 
1,000,000  francs.  All  that  remains  as  trace  of  their  exploit  is 
the  empty  train. 

AN  ADOPTED  AMERICAN  WHO   WON   THE 

MEDAL   OF   HONOR— AND   THE 

"WOODEN   CROSS "^ 


H 


"  ^-^  ^E  SWORE  LIKE  A  TROOPER  and  died  like  a 
man"  might  well  form  an  appropriate  epitaph  for 
some  of  the  members  of  the  A.  E.  F.  who  smilingly 
and  bravely  went  to  tluir  end  in  France'.  Swearing  and  'grum- 
bling are  a  soldier's  prerogatives,  and  it  may  be  stated  on  proper 
authoritj'  that  profanity  does  not  necessarily  indicate  ill-temper 
nor  grumbling  a  constitutional  "grouch."  Both  give  vent  to 
feelings  more  or  less  restrained  b}-  military  discipline,  and,  in  a 
military  sense,  an*  useful  as  safety-valves.  The  soldier  fears 
(iod  no  less  becau.se  he  swears,  and  in  the  memory  of  a  few 
dough-boys  at  least  are  recorded  the  soft-toned  "cuss-words" 
of  those  who  were  expected  to  be  more  reprost.  But,  as  faitli 
is  more  in  deeds  than  in  words,  it  may  be  that  these  inadvertences 
of  s|)eech  will  be  delet<'<l  in  the  higher  sti'nograj)hic  report.  All 
of  which  leads  us  to  the  fact  that  valor  is  not  infrequently 
a.ssociated  with  intensiveness  of  vocal)uiary,  aiul  to  a  brief 
biography  of  Sergeant  M.  II.  Mestnivit<  li,  an  adopted  son  of 
America,  who  won  the  Congressioiuil  Mt<dal  of  Honor  and  the 
"wooden  cross."  Like  thousands  of  others,  lie  had  a  pre\ision 
wiien  he  went  out  that  he  would  not  come  back,  i>ut  that  did  not 
deter  him  froni  a  second  trip  to  the  line,  lb*  was  a  typical 
Sergeant,  lie  l^new  iiow  to  handle  nnii,  and  lie  was  choice  and 
fre(iuent  in  his  profanity,  whi<di  tiiorougidy  (pialitied  him  to 
wear  three  stripes.  We  are  introduc<-(l  to  him  by  .lames  B. 
Wharton,  in  Thr  Ilninr  Sirlnr  (New  ^ Ork).  who  writes: 

I  met  Mestrovitcii  rather  lirst  heai'<l  him  one  night  in  a 
Kquad  tent  in  a  Iraining-cajnp  in  the  South,  lie  was  swearing 
at  some  one  in  hand.some  terms  and  a  pecidiar  foreign  accent. 
I  lay  on  my  col  in  the  dark,  wondering  what  .sort  of  nmn  this 
U-nt-nwite  of  mine  wan.  I  had  not  si'cn  him  yet,  for  only  that 
day  I  had  been  assigned  to  C  Con)j)any,  and  had  not  arrived 
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The  Famous  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Freight  Terminal  at  Chicago 


Fuller-Built  Lat7dn}arkr 


THE  successful  building  of  a  great  structure  like 
this  mammoth  Freight  Terminal  completed  in 
record  time  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  demands 
the  coordinated  effort  of  the  strongest  and  best 
organized  constructors  obtainable. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  splendid 
structures  throughout  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  bear  ample  testimony 
that  the  Fuller  name  on  a  building  under  con- 
struction is  evidence  that  the  job  is  being  handled 
with  fidelity  and  economy. 

Our  nation-wide  organization 
with  its  exceptional  resources 
for  efficient  performance  is  at 
your  service. 

George  A. FallGr  Company 
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in  the  tent  until  long  after  the  others  had  turned  in  and  lights 
were  out. 

Two  weeks  later  we  were  aboard  a  transport,  headed  for  that 
little  strip  of  country  toward  whieh  the  eyes  of  all  the  world 
were  then  looking. 

I  did  not  gt>t  to  know  him  will  until  we  were  in  Frami',  he 
and  I  sergeants  in  the  sj\nie  platoon,  bunking  together  nights 
in  a  pup  tent  or  l>illet  in  a  leaky  barn. 

He  had  a  frank,  honest  face,  ruddy  eomplexion,  dark  ejes  and 
hair,  was  short  and  thick,  with  powerful  shoulders  and  arms, 
and  a  full  eliest.  He  always  talked  and  swore — whieh  latter  he 
wasn't  bashful  about— with  the  foreign  accent  I  have  n'ferrid  to, 
and  gave  commands  in  a  deep  voice  that  carried  and  could  be 
undt^rstood  despitt'  the  dissimilarity  the  words  often  bore  to 
those  of  our  own  language. 

He  often  showed  me  pictures  of  his  two  brothers,  one  ati 
officer  in  the  Italian  Army,  the  other  a  private  in  our  own 
service,  and  told  me  much  of  his  life  in  Serbia,  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  which  touched  off  the 
great  conflagration,  of  Serbia's  little  army  and  its  vicissitudes 
during  the  war. 

One  night,  as  we  lay  under  the  blankets  before  dozing  off,  he 
said  to  me: 

'"I  expect  to  get  kiUed  in  this  war  or  win  a  Medal  of  Honor; 
life  means  nothing  to  me." 

We  often  talked  thus  at  night,  lying  on  a  pile  of  straw  in  our 
billet,  or  sitting  on  a  log  in  the  back  yard,  watching  the  chickens 
and  ducks,  the  children  in  their  black  smocks,  the  grown-ui)s 
jabbering  away  unintelligibly.  Or  we  walked  two  miles  over 
to  the  next  village,  where  were  a  battery  of  Australians  billeted 
who  had  a  canteen.  We  bought  English  smokis  and  sat  in  the 
cafe  drinking  champagne  (at  eight  francs  a  bottle)  and  talked 
with  the  only  jieople  we  had  so  far  met  in  France  who  at  all 
resembled  ourselves.  They  were  a  i)icturesque  lot,  those 
Aussies.     They  reminded  us  of  our  own  Westerners. 

During  the  day  we  drilled  the  platoon  in  bayonet  work, 
grena<le-throwing,  patrolling,  and  wave-fonnations.  And  all  the 
time  we  wondered  when  we  would  be  in  it,  whether  it  would  end 
before  we  got  our  chance.  Always  in  our  ears  was  the  throbbing 
of  the  guns  off  to  the  north  and  east,  and  at  night  a  red  glare 
shone  on  the  horizon. 

In  July  we  got  our  chance — we  entered  the  war  with  a  ven- 
geance. A  three-day  hike,  a  twenty-four-hour  train-ride,  a  day 
on  motor-trucks,  a  forced  night  march  of  fourteen  straight  hours, 
and  we  were  in  the  war — a  woods  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Marne,  filled  with  artillery,  abandoned  field-pieces,  kitchens, 
equipment,  shattered  trees,  dead  men  and  horses,  and  bursting 
shells.     Here  our  first  blood  was  drawn. 

A  month  later  we  reached  the  Vesle,  and  came  in  contact  with 
the  lioche  in  the  town  of  Fismette. 

On  the  morning  of  August  10  the  battalion  attacked.  During 
its  progress,  while  Mestrovitch's  i)latoon  was  lying  behind  a  low 
stone  wall  with  the  lioche  only  a  few  yards  off  and  sending  across 
a  deadly  machine-gun  fire,  Mestrovitch  saw  oik*  of  the  company 
commanders  lying  in  the;  open,  badly  wounded.  (The  author  of 
the  citation  was  slightly  misinformed  here.  Mestrovitch  crawled 
ba<-k  of  the  lin<!  to  get  the  man,  who  was  not  his  (•(nni)any  com- 
mander, but  the  skipper  of  A  Company.)  He  crawled  out, 
picked  the  captain  up  and  made  for  the  nearest  shtjll-hole.  As  ho 
pitclnd  the  wounded  officer  in  and  threw  himself  after  hiin  a  lioche, 
machine-gunner  must  have  seen  the  act,  for  a  gun  opened  fire  and 
five  bullets  penetrated  his  chest.     He  had  caught  the  full  burst. 

Three  months  later,  after  avoiding  duty  as  an  M.  P.  sergeant 
by  going  AWOL  aiirl  getting  thnnigh  division  headquarters 
without  any  ordi-rs,  he  rejoined  his  battalion.  Tie  had  heard 
that  he  had  bi-en  recomm(!nded  for  the  D.S.C.,  but  his  thoughts 
were  o<;cupied  with  work  at  the  lin<'.     The  story  contimies: 

I  saw  Mestrovitch  alive  onc(f  again.  Wii  paKHe<l  eucli  oilier 
along  the  one  street  in  Xammes — that  is,  he  was  sneaking  up  one 
Mt\f  of  the  strc*-!  an<l  I  u|)  the  other,  each  of  us  as  close  to  the 
little  stone  lu»uwH  as  we  could  gel.  The  hochi  had  a  habit,  at 
certain  houn*  of  the  day,  of  enfilading  that  street  with  77'h. 

I'MU)[)t  to  U-ll  him  that  the  maj«>r  lia«l  just  put  his  name  down 
to  go  to  .\riny  ( 'andidat4h'  School  with  the  next  batch  of  non- 
coniH.  He  wax  |)leased,  but  <loubtfiil  whether  his  accent  would 
not  bar  him  for  a  commiHHi«in.  I  told  him  he'd  belter  liavn 
a  go  at  it  anyhow,  and  lioptd  the  order  would  come  through  scion 
for  him  Ut  go  biu-k. 

He  l(Mjked  at  me  and  wiid: 

"I  vwant  to  go  over  the  top  vwonee  more  with  the  plat-loon, 
then  I'll  be  ready  tf)  go  biu-k." 

At  1  «»'clo<;k  on  the  morning  of  November  1  fninc  an  onh-r  an 
onler  that  even  now,  after  a  whole  year,  I  hate  to  think  of-  ini 
onUr  that  involvi-d  a  job  of  no  gr<al  iinportanc"'  that  w«'  i-ould 
toe,  an  order  which  wenied  t<j  be  almost  impcmsible  to  execute, 


and  caused  us  to  leave  behind,  in  a  shallow  vallej%  a  little  ceme- 
tery of  nineteen  plain  white  crosses. 

"C  Company  will  attack  at  o  o'clock  this  morning,  acting  as  a 
strong  reconnaissance  patrol,  and,  if  not  meeting  with  too  great 
resistance,  will  oi-cupy  a  certain  .section  of  enemy  line  and  con- 
solidate it."  Such  was  the  gist  of  the  order,  issued  by  some  one 
who  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  lay  in  front  of  us. 

C  Company  never  reached  that  "section  of  enemy  line."  It 
encountered  strong  resistance,  and  was  caught  between  annihi- 
lating fire  of  two  machine  guns.  A  few  came  back.  The  rest 
were  made  prisoners,  killed,  and  wounded. 

In  the  afternoon  a  runner  reached  us  bringing  news  of  the 
attack.  He  told  us  that  Mestrovitch  had  been  hit  in  the  stomach 
by  a  ])ullet,  and  that  he  had  last  seen  him  lying  in  a  culvert 
imder  a  narrow-gage  railroad.  He  had  tried  to  persuade  Mestro- 
Aitch  to  let  him  help  him  back  to  our  lines,  but  ^Mestrovitch 
had  refused,  probably  feeling  with  a  dying  man's  instinct  that 
he  was  done  for,  so  the  runner  had  given  him  his  canteen  and 
left  him  there. 

So  Mesty  lay  out  in  front,  either  dead  or  wounded,  unless  the 
Bochc  had  got  him.     It  wasn't  comforting. 

Nothing  could  be  done  until  after  dark,  when  a  patrol  of  four 
men  was  organized  to  go  out  to  try  to  find  him.  It  encountered 
se\eral  ])arties  of  Bochcs  before  reaching  the  cuhert  under  the 
narrow-gage,  and  was  cut  off  by  a  barrage,  so  it  had  to  withdraw  , 
feeling  sure  that  the  Bochcs,  who  were  patrolling  all  that  terri- 
tory, must  have  found  Mestrovitch  before  now. 

This  was  the  message  I  got  from  the  sergeant  at  midnight. 
I  realized  that  all  we  could  do  had  been  done,  that  there  was 
no  use  making  a  bad  matter  Averse  by  throwing  away  more 
men's  lives. 

But  that  night,  and  for  many  days  to  come,  I  had  poor  old 
Mesty  always  on  my  mind.  I  tried  to  cheer  myself  with  the 
thought  that  he  might  have  been  taken  prisoner  and  still  be  ali\e. 
Then,  after  the  war,  if  my  luck  were  to  hold  good  and  that  bit  of 
heaven  w^ere  ever  to  come,  I  might  see  Jiim  once  more.  I  didn't 
dream  then  that  the  end  w^as  so  near. 

A  week  later  the  armistice  was  signed  and  the  regiment  moved 
a  few  kilometers  behind  the  lines.  One  day  I  made  a  trip  up 
to  the  old  front,  followed  the  narrow-gage  out  through  the 
ravine,  around  the  knob  of  the  hill,  and  out  into  what  only  a  week 
ago  had  been  No  Man's  Land,  but  which  was  now  distinctly 
Our  Land. 

It  was  a  dull,  chill  November  afternoon,  with  a  lowering, 
leaden  sky.  The  country  was  deserted,  lonely,  desolate,  pocked 
Avith  shell-holes,  cut  by  wide,  low  bands  of  barb  wire,  strewn 
with  Gernuin  and  Am(>rican  equipment — helmets,  gas-masks, 
rifles,  packs,  bombs,  broken  machine  guns,  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  war  that  litters  a  land  recently  fought  over. 

Fi^e  huiuln>d  j'ards  away,  in  a  line,  were  the  ruins  of  the 
towns  of  Charey,  Dommartin,  and  Dampvitoux,  destroyed  by 
our  shell-fire.  I  had  often  watched  our  shells  bursting  in  them 
throwing  up  great  clouds  of  smoke  and  black  dirt,  and  felt 
sorry  for  the  poor  fellows  there  until  they  oi)en(>d  up  on  us  with 
their  77's,  when  1  ducked  and  felt  no  more  pity.  In  on(>  place 
a  team  of  horses  had  run  tlirough  a  gap  in  the  wire,  been  caught 
and  killed.  They  knelt,  held  i)artly  upright  by  the  wire,  their 
necks  together,  almost  as  tho  alive. 

At  strategic  places  on  the  low  hills  and  at  the  head  of  tho 
valley  and  ravines  wer(>  strong  points  and  concrete  dugouts, 
and  beside  them  the  camoullageil  emplacenu^nts  of  imichine  guns, 
completely  encircled  by  bands  of  win^.  In  tho  level  of  the  valley, 
between  two  such  points,  was  a  little  graveyard  of  nin(>teen  wiiite 
<Tosses  set  in  fresiily  turned  »'arlh.  1  looked  at  eac-h  idenlilica- 
tion  tag  along  the  row.  The  last  one  was  marlu'd:  ".lames  1. 
Mestrovitch  ( l,2i:?,()7r)), 'Sergeant,  (\)mpany  C,  lllth  Infantry." 

I  walked  over  to  (he  <'ulvert  under  tiii>  narrow-gage.  Th(>re 
was  the  canteen  the  runner  had  left,  and  elo.se  by  was  a  sh(>ll- 
hole.      I  looked  at  th(>  spot  and  wondered — 

Had  111'  (lied  of  his  wound  in  a  short  time  and  without  suffer- 
ing'/ Or  had  the  shell  wliiih  made  that  hole  got  him,  suddenly 
and  painlessly''  Or  had  .somt>  lioche  machine-gunner  seen  him 
make  a  motion  as  he  lay  ll»<n>  and  oi)ened  fire'/  Or  had  he 
died  fighting,  rather  than  be  taken  iirisoncr,  autonuitie  in  hand, 
back  to  the  wall,  standing  off  a  party  of  liochrs  to  the  last? 
That  would  have  be«'n  like  him.  Who  knows,  1  wonder.  Possi- 
bly some  ( lermaii. 

He  had  givi'U  his  all  to  his  adopted  country,  and  doubly  fiillilled 
that  i)ropliesy  of  his. 

On  a  dri/./.liiig  Thanksgiving  day,  lOlS,  at  Nonsard  in  the 
St.  Miliiel  salient.,  with  the  regiment  drawn  up  in  hollow  s(|uare. 
eight  men  of  the  lllth  were  (le<-orated  with  the  Distinguished 
Servi«'<'  Cross.  Meslmv  ileli  would  have  been  one  of  these  lunl 
he  lived.  Hut  still  greater  honor  wiis  coming  to  this  man  who 
could  know  nothing  of  it.  for  tAVo  months  later  the  D.S.C.  was 
••hiinged  to  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor— the  highest 
award  Ameri«'a  can  be«tow  on  a  soldier  sou. 
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SgjnSix 
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— featuring  the 

luxurious  5'passenger  Sedan 


World's  Champion  Light  Six 


Mightier  than  all  its 
trophies  is  the  Elgin's 
reward  of  owners'  sat- 
isfaction—  shown  by 
the  pride  with  which 
they  point  to  the  cars 
they  drive. 

They're  aware  of  Elgin 
Victory,     But    they're 
more  conscious  of  what 
the  Elgin  Six  can  do — 
which  made  it  a  Victor. 

The  things  l^e/r  cars 
have   done  for  them — 


repeatedly  and  in  their 
greatest  emergencies — 
hold  the  firmest  grip 
upon  their  admiration. 

This,  combined  with 
the  effect  of  victory 
itself,  is  why  there  are 
so  many  new  Elgin  Six 
owners.  And  why  Elgin 
owners  buy  Elgins 
again   and   again. 

This  is  what  strength- 
ens— boosts — spreads 
Elgin  prestige. 


SEND    FOR    THE    LITTLE    BOOKLET    THAT    TELLS    OF   THE    REMARKABLE    ELGIN    SIX    WINNINGS 
IN    SPEED,  'ECONOMY    AND    ENDURANCE    CONTESTS. 


ELGIN    MOTOR   CAR  CORPORATION 


ARGO  (Suburb  of  Chicago),  ILLINOIS 
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WEEy   APsDREW   JACKSON   THREW   A 
MACHINE-WRECKING   WRENCH 

WlLLLUl  JEXNIXC.S  BRYAN  established  no  prece- 
dent when,  on  a  recent  but  already  historic  oceasion, 
he  hurled  a  wrench  into  the  most  inward  inwards  of 
the  Democratic  machine  that  Homer  Cummings  had  so  care- 
fully oiled  and  made  ready  for  the  campaign  of  1920.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Bryan  was  only  following  a  precedent,  the  precedent  estab- 
lished bj'  the  great  Democrat  the  party  leaders  had  met  to  honor 
in  celebrating  his  ^netorj"  at  New  Orleans.  At  another  Demo- 
cratic dinner  in  Washington  almost  ninety  j'ears  ago — April  13, 
1830 — when  the  leaders  of  the  party  gathered  on  the  Hotel 
Indian  Queen  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
on  his  natal  day,  Andrew  Jackson  threw  a  wrench  into  the  ma- 
chinery- that  John  C.  Calhoun  had  carefully  overhauled  and 
planned  to  overrun  the  count n.  The  New  York  Evening  Post 
tells  the  storj" 

.The  preceding  election  had  witnessed  the  defeat  of  the  New 
Englanders,  or  Adams  men,  and  the  triumphant  Democrats 
wished  to  reap  the  advantage  of  the  victory  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Opportunity  was  found  in  the  tariff  legislation  which  had  im- 
posed higher  duties  on  coarse  stuffs,  such  as  clothing  for  slaves, 
until  it  was  felt  in  the  strongholds  of  Democracy  that  the  "tariff 
of  abominations"  was  unbearable,  and  that  the  national  Gov- 
ernment should  be  brought  back  "to  its  restricted  origin." 

Calhoun  and  his  followers  elaborated  the  Virginia-Kentucky 
resolutions  of  179S-9y  into  a  specific  remedy.  They  adroitly 
tnu-ed  the  doctrine,  "When  the  United  States  Government  tran- 
scends the  powers  given  to  it  by  the  States,  any  State  has  the 
right  to  declare  such  law  mdl  and  void  and  forbid  its  enforce- 
ment within  her  borders."  Calhoun  traced  the  doctrine  back 
to  Jefferson,  the  father  of  the  Democratic  party.  Jackson's  elec- 
tion recalled  the  election  of  JeffiTson  afresh  to  the  public  mind. 
Jefferson  had  died  only  three  years  before,  and  his  memory  was 
still  fresh  in  the  public  mind. 

The  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  on  tliis  great  occasion 
assembled  in  the  dining-room  of  tlu'  Indian  Queen  at  live  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  and  found  the  list  of  toasts  numbered  twenty- 
four.  The  fourth  toast  on  the  list  was  indicative  of  the  spirit 
of  the  whole: 

"The  Kentucky  resolutions  of  '98 — drawn  by  the  same  hand 
which  drew  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  Jefferson's  Republican  principles  and  a  correct  definition 
of  'the  relative  powers  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments.'" 

I*resident  Jackson  was  among  the  early  arrivals  and  sat  through 
the  long  list  of  toasts  and  speeches.  As  a  native  of  South  Caro- 
lina, he  was  believed  to  be  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of 
the  toasts.  It  was  known  that  thirty  years  before  he  had  written 
to  a  candidate,  'Have  you  always  been  an  admirer  of  State  au- 
thorities? Will  you  banish  the  dangerous  doctrine  of  implica- 
tion"/' As  Chief  Executive  he  was  on  the  list  for  the  first  vol- 
unteer toast,  but  was  not  called  upon  until  four  hours  of  toasts 
and  speeches.  The  proitioters  of  tlu-  baiujuet  felt  certain  of  the 
jxjsition  of  tlu;  Chief  Executive.  When  he  rose  to  sjjcak  every 
ear  was  strained  to' hear  the  toast  that  was  to  supersede  all  the 
others  as  the  rallyirig-<-ry  of  their  party.  Lo(jkirig  over  the  au- 
dience Ixjldly,  Jii.i:k^)ii  slowly  and  clearly'  offered  his  toast: 

"Our  Federal  Union:    It  must  be  preserved." 

No  one  was  more  suri)ri/.ed  than  the  Vice-President,  but  when 
he  was  called  for  the  second  volunteer  toast  he  offered  it 
dauntlessly: 

"The  Union:  next  to  our  liberty  the  most  dear;  may  we  all 
remenil)er  that  it  can  only  be  preserve<l  by  restrit-ling  Hie  rights 
of  the  States  and  distributing  equally  the  benefits  and  burdens 
of  the  r'nion."  It  was  tin-  essirwe  of  rniliification,  and  (lie  issue 
betwi-en  tlic  Pri'sidenl  and  the  Vice-I'resident  was  dearly'drawn. 

The  President  withdrew  from  the  banquet  shortly  after  his 
toast  and  many  others  followed  him  out  of  (Iwf  hall.  The  liis- 
torian.H  (){  the  time  declare  "the-  ae<-ount  of  the  bancjuet  tille<l  (he 
unusual  Hpa<'»!  of  eleven  newH|)u|)er  columns." 

The  n/'count  of  the  bam|uet  was  received  with  aecluini  by  the 
op|>OHition  newMpapiTH,  atirl  e<litoriully  tliey  <leelared  in  on«-  form 
or  anollur  that  Pnv<idfnt  JfurkMon's  toast  was  a  cliullengc  to  the 
nullitieiitioniHtH,  and  that  as  h>ng  us  the  tariff  was  the  law  it  woiihl 
hi'  maintained  by  Andrew  .IwUhdu.  The  well-known  stubborn 
nature  of  .liu-ksfm  allowed  no  one  to  doubt  that,  itiil  the  Soiilli 
Carolinians  were  just  as  Mtiibborn.  Governor  llayne  vowed  he 
would  resist  "if  the  sa/'red  soil  of  Carolina  should  be  |>ollute(l 
l)y  the  fo(»tHlepH  (»f  the  invadir."  Buttons  bearing  a  palm<tto- 
triH-  a[>peared  by  thousandH  btaring  the  wonls:  "John  C  Cal- 
houn, Einjt  President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy." 


Jackson,  however  much  a  State-rights  man,  was  above  all 
President.  He  ordered  the  revenue  collectors  to  collect  the 
duti»'s  of  the  tarilT  and  shifti>d  anned  forces  of  the  army  and 
navy  to  Charleston  to  enforce  the  law.  The  effect  of  the  Presi- 
dent's action  in  the  Northern  States  was  magical.  The  national 
feeling  was  quickened  as  it  had  not  been  since  the  days  of  Ham- 
ilton, and  the  section  of  the  country  formerly  at  enmity  with 
Jackson  suddenly  became  his  supporter.  The  situation  became 
tense,  but  Henry  Clay,  the  great  compromiser,  came  forward 
with  a  mathematical  compromise  by  which  the  objectionable 
tariff  was  scaled  down  gradually  for  ten  years  and  the  contest 
between  the  States  was  bequeathed  to  posterity. 


"THE   JERUSALEM   NEWS,"   A   NEW 

AMERICAN   PAPER,   PRICE 

ONE   PIASTER 

IIVE,  UP-TO-DATE,  thoroughly  Americanized  news 
of  the  Holy  Land  may  now  be  had  at  the  rate  of  one 
— ^  piaster  for  a  sheet  containing  six  and  one-half  columns 
of  it,  with  a  column  and  a  half  of  live-wire  Jerusalem  and  general 
Palestine  advertising  throw^n  in.  The  Jerusalem  News,  "an 
American  newspaper,"  as  it  announces  itself  on  the  first  page  of 
No.  1,  Volume  1,  appeared  on  December  9,  1919,  and  recentlj-, 
in  company  with  No.  2,  Volume  1,  reached  the  Digest  ofiSce. 
"Jerusalem  news  is  good  news,"  it  announces  on  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  front  page  in  the  space  where  certain  metro- 
politan dailies  are  accustomed  to  affirm  either  that  they  print  all 
the  news  that's  fit  for  such  a  process  or  that  they  shine  for  all. 
The  leading  editorial  in  the  first  issue  consists  of  a  word  of 
welcome  from  Field-Marshal  Allenby,  now  High  Commissioner 
for  Egypt,  followed  by  rather  more  extended  remarks  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Otis  A.  Glazebrook,  the  American  Consul  in  Jerusalem. 
Dr.  Glazebrook  not  only  welcomes  The  News,  but  tells  a  good 
deal  about  it,  to  wit: 

The  Jerusalem  Netvs  is  the  first  daily  new^spaper  ever  published 
in  Jerusalem  exclusively  in  the  English  tongue.  "  Th(>  Occupa- 
tion" has  brought  this  tongue  into  a  prominence  which  it  nev(M- 
had  before.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  parents  have 
been  so  insistent  upon  their  children  learning  the  English 
language  that  in  many  schools  the  study  of  English  has  been 
added  to  the  curriculum.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  there 
is  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  an  English  paper  in  this 
community. 

This  opportunity  carries  with  it,  necessarily,  the  gravest 
responsibilities  and  a  distinctively  English-speaking  publica- 
tion should  be  characterized  by  the  broadest  spirit  of  charity, 
the  truest  concei)ti()n  of  justic(>,  the  severest  condemnation  of 
illiberalily  and  unqualified  committal  to  the  advocacy  and  main- 
tenance of  those  principles  upon  which  alone  the  noblest  ideals 
of  tru(>  civilization  can  be  realized.  Such  a  i)ublication  des(>rves 
success  and  will  doubtless  meet  a  sympathetic  res])()"nse  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  all  men  consecrated  to  furtherance  of  those 
ideals  which  mak(>  for  the  best  in  human  <lev(>l()pment. 

A  keen  and  ()l)servant  writer  began  a  ciianuing  brochure  on 
Palestine  in  thcso  words:  "There  is  probably  no  country  about 
which  most  of  us  have  read  so  much  and  of  which  we  know  so 
little  as  th((  Holy  Land."  This  statement  is  absolutely  true. 
TluM-efore,  any  additional  lamp  which  can  increase  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  hidden  wonders  of  the  Holy  City  is  a  distinctive  gain. 
We  welcome*  The  Jcriistilem  Neivs  as  another  means  to  such  an  end, 
and  Ixspeak  for  it  the  kindest  rece])t.ion  at  (he  hands  of  (lie 
people  of  this  community  independent  of  race  and  creed. 

A  third  editorial  considers  the  case  of  "Egypt  and  the  United 
Slates,"  in  reialion  to  a  communication  lately  received,  wt<  learn, 
in  Jerusalem  tioiii  Senator  Lodge,  the  well-known  authority 
on  inti-rnational  relations.     As  The  News  relates: 

'i'lio  editor  of  'I'hr  Jcritsdlcni  News  has  received  from  S<'nator 
II.  ( '.  I>odge,  Icath-r  of  the  Repui)iican  majority  in  the  Senateof 
the  United  States,  a  personal  assurance  with  reference  to  (he 
HUp|)osed  af(ion  of  nwnibers  of  tim  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  in  regard  (<»  Egypt,  which  is  of  special 
interest  at  this  timi\  Senator  Lodge  slates  (hat  (h(>  menilxrs 
(ooii  no  action  in  regard  to  Eg.\p(.  They  simpl.v  heard  ex- 
Govirnor  Folk,  of  Missouri,  who  appeared  in  behalf  of  the 
Egyptians,  but  no  <'hange  in  (he  Treaty  in  regard  to  Egypt 
was  even  suggested  in  llie  committee  nor  will  any  amendment 
be  made  in  that  direcilion. 

The  importance  of  this  statement  will  bu  seen  in  coiuieution 
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YOU  are  certain  to  get  the  best  results  in  every  particular 
from  that  concern,  which,  to  perfection  of  materials, 
process  and  workmanship  in  the  tire,  adds  its  unfailing  in- 
terest in  your  continued  satisfaction.  Fisk  tires  are  made 
to  give  you  unsurpassed  satisfaction  and  the  pleasantest 
business  relations.  You  will  like  the  tire;  you  will  like 
the  Fisk  square  deal  attitude  toward  dealers  and  users. 

The  Fisk  ideal  is:  "To  be  the  best  concern  in  the 
world  to  work  for,  and  the  squarest  concern  in 
existence  to  do  business  with". 

iVex^   time~BUY  FISK 
from  your  dealer 


.<*<r' 


*  Mi->  K««  u  s  *»t  on 


Time  to  Re-tire? 

>  Bu  y    Fisk) 
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fast  does  a  truck 


wear 


If  a  truck  were  jacked  up  off  the 
ground  and  the  engine  used  merely  to 
transmit  power  to  some  machine,  it 
would  take  years  to  wear  out  the  motor. 

It  isn't  the  running  of  a  truck  engine 
that  wears  it  out  so  much  as  it  is  the 
pounding  it  gets  from  road  shocks. 

The  life  of  a  truck  is  very  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  resiliency  of  the  tires 
it  rides  on. 

Fleet  -  owners  who  have  put  Kelly 
Caterpillars  on  their  trucks  tell  us  that 
the  trucks  now  spend  their  time  on  the 
road  instead  of  in  the  repair  shop. 

The  reason  is  simply  that  Kelly  Cater- 
pillars have  an  unusual  depth  of  rubber 
and  a  system  of  side  vents  that  doubles 
their  resiliency. 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co. 

GENERAL    SALES    DEPARTMENT 

4614  Prospect  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Protected  bv 
U.  S.  Patents 
June  38,  igo4 
Aiiu.  31.  lois 
Mnr.  14,  ioir> 
l'"il).    ig.   IQ18 


with  the  recent  speech  of  Earl  Curzon,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
ia  which  oeeur  the  following  passages : 

"A  considerable  impetus  was  given  to  the  Extremist's  cause 
by  the  publication  early  in  September  of  a  telegram  from  Paris 
to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  Senate  had  decided  that 
Egypt  was  considered  to  be  neither  under  Turkey  nor  under 
Great  Britain,  but  politically  independent.  Altho  this  rumor 
was  officially  contradicted  by  the  American  Agency  in  Cairo, 
the  effect  produced  by  it  was  considerable,  and  the  Nationalist 
party  in  Egypt  have  never  ceased  to  believe  that  their  campaign 
has  the  sympathy  and  would  receive  the  support  of  one  or  other 
among  the  Great  Powers.  Of  these,  as  your  Lordships  are 
aware,  France  and  America  have  formally  recognized  the 
British  Protectorate,  and  Italy  has  promised  to  acknowledge  it. 
Recognition  of  the  British  Protectorate  is  contained  in  the 
Peace  Treaty  with  Germany,  and  accordingly  has  been  con- 
firmed by  all  the  signatories  of  that  Treaty.  Any  such  expec- 
tations therefore  are  doomed  to  complete  disappointment.     *  ' 

"But  these  incidents  will  not  deter  us  from  pursuing  the 
path  which  is  mapped  out  for  us  by  the  highest  conception  of 
duty  both  to  Egypt  and  to  ourselves.  We  appeal  to  moderate 
opinion  in  Egypt  to  support  us  in  the  task  we  have  under- 
taken and  to  cooperate  with  Lord  Milner  and  his  colleagues 
in  their  undertaking.  The  effort  to  raise  Egypt  from  misery 
and  oppression  in  which  she  was  plunged  less  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  the  successful  results  of  which  have  been  our 
pride  and  her  glory,  can  not  be  dropt  midway.  Rather  may  we 
hope  to  guide  her  energies  and  resoiu:ces  into  new  channels  of 
progress  and  influence." 

Under  the  heading  of  "The  New  Jerusalem,"  The  News  takes 
account  as  follows  of  its  own  mission  and  prospects: 

To-day  is  the  second  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  British  forces. 

t  The  first  issue  of  the  first  daily  newspaper  in  the  English 
language  to  be  printed  in  Jerusalem  appears  very  appropriately 
on  this  day. 

The  time  is  propitious.  The  need  for  accurate  telegraphic 
news  of  the  world  is  very  apparent  here  in  Jerusalem,  which  is 
itself  a  world  center.  Preparations  are  under  way  for  Great 
Britain  to  accept  the  mandate  over  Palestine,  and  the  growing 
English-speaking  community  needs  a  mouthpiece. 

The  Jerusalem  News  will  support  the  constituted  authorities 
in  their  righteous  endeavor  to  restore  the  ancient  glories  of 
Jerusalem,  to  preserve  the  health  and  increase  the  happiness  of 
the  whole  population,  irrespective  of  race  or  religion. 

The  Jerusalem  News  will  give  due  appreciation  to  the  good 
which  resides  in  all  men  and  help  to  make  Jerusalem  what  it 
deserves  to  be,  a  great,  wholesome  center  for  the  whole  world. 
Animated  by  a  common  purpose  and  inspired  by  a  genuine 
love  for  this  city,  the  different  sections  of  the  community  can 
unite  in  producing  a  worthy  civic  consciousness.  Hitherto 
there  have  been  many  Jerusalems.  The  time  has  come  to  make 
it  one,  and  to  lift  that  one  through  devotion  and  loyalty  into  the 
pure  air  of  a  veritable  New  Jerusalem.  This  is  an  ideal.  The 
Jerusalem  News  invites  all  to  strive  for  this  noble  end.  The 
prospect  broadens,  out  of  the  old  rises  the  new.  Who  will 
follow  the  ascending  path? 

Nor  is  humor  absent  from  this  latest  and  earliest  venture  in 
Jerusalem  journalism.  Under  the  heading,  "Flashes  of  Light," 
a  columnist  by  the  name  of  N.  E.  Star  produces  in  each  issue 
a  series  of  scintillations  deserving  of  far  wider  circulation  than 
The  News  can  thus  soon  have  obtained.  We  quote  all  of  the 
first  two  columns,  the  only  ones  that  have  reached  us: 

1.  Armistice  day  was  an  inspiring  day.  Let  us  have  more 
such  days. 

2.  Jerusalem's  sprueeness — the  coats  of  paint  appearing 
about  Jerusalem  gladden  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  cleanliness. 

3.  If  you  let  repairs  go  to-day,  to-morrow  will  cost  you  more. 

4.  The  weak  man  is  exhaustive,  the  strong  man  constructive. 

5.  Disentangling  the  ideas  of  the  Near  East  is  like  unsnarling 
the  curls  of  a  small  child.  First  comes  the  hurt,  then  the  read- 
justment to  orderliness. 

6.  The  Armistice  day  f§te  was  an  instructive,  appetite-satis- 
fying event.  It  "v^as  a  historical  get-together  meeting  which 
needs  to  be  repeated. 

7.  Volunteers  are  needed  to  "swat  the  fly"  in  Jeru.salem. 

8.  Fostering  racial  differences  is  like  running  around  with  a 
firebrand,  setting  eveiything  on  fire  that  is  inflammable. 

9.  A  mental  equilibrium  is  equal  to  a  large  bank-account. 

10.  The  poliooman  is  the  guardian  friend  of  the  law.  Help 
the  policeman  by  being  law-abiding  citizens.  A  smile  from 
the  policeman  is  better  than  the  swing  of  his  club. 

11.  Evil  agitation  makes  for  evil  aggregation. 

12.  Plant  trees,  more  trees,  and  then  again  treesi 

13.  Palestine  should  have  the  open  air  of  freedom  and  be  the 
world's  playgroinid.  •**-^ 
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Swimming  Monkeys 

14.  Naturalists  have  given  up  the  theory  that  monkeys 
have  an  aversion  to  water,  according  to  accounts  of  the  swim- 
ming monkeys  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  London.  Perhaps 
even  those  people  who  sew  themselves  up  for  the  winter  with  no 
idea  of  taking  a  bath  may  be  induced  to  change  their  habits. 

Who  said  the  desert  must  remain  dry  when  the  Nile  and  the 
Jordan  flow  by  the  Arab's  back-door? 

Lot's  wife  looking  back  and  turning  into  salt  might  be  reversed 
by  people  looking  forward  and  turning  fresh. 

A  fish  doesn't  grow  in  size  in  the  catching  but  in  the  telling. 

Truthfulness  and  honesty  based  on  unselfishness,  firmly 
planted  in  the  children  of  this  generation,  will  bring  out  a  real 
democracy  and  fit  the  world  for  permanent  peace. 

One  land,  one  sky,  one  happy  universe — by  and  by. 

Have  you  taken  the  walk  around  the  walls  of  Jerusalem? 
Irresistible ! 

Planting  trees  in  Palestine  means  a  warm  fireside  in  winter. 

A  Christmas  present  for  dad — The  Jerusalem  News. 

Our  country  is  the  universe;  our  home  is  heaven. 

The  truth  never  needs  stretching.     It  only  needs  to  be  used 

Spot  a  dog  by  his  bark. 

A  pessimist  is  like  a  puckery,  prickly  pear. 

Kind  words  will  never  hurt  anybody  and  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  making  good  feelings.  ' 

He  that  has  sunshine  in  his  soul  should  let  it  shine  through 
his  facial  window. 

Ignorance  is  the  world's  great  evil. 

Plant  trees,  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  now — why  not? 

The  Jerusalem  News  is  good  news. 

Mr.  George  Arliss's  campaign  in  America  to  better  theatrical 
productions  by  inaugurating  the  use  of  all  talents  certainly 
should  have  the  encouragement  of  theater-loving  people 
everywhere. 

SIR   OLIVER   LODGE,  INVESTIGATOR   OF 

THE   ELECTRIC    SPARK   AND 

THE   VITAL   SPARK 

PERHAPS  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  firm  belief  in  spiritualism 
and  his  calm  stand  in  the  face  of  criticism  that  would 
disarm,  if  not  destroy,  a  weaker  man,  may  be  traced  to  his 
early  beginnings.  When  he  first  set  foot  on  the  earthly  stage 
the  world  was  at  the  dawn  of  great  discovery,  and  science  stood 
agape  at  its  own  achievements.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the 
handmaids  of  knowledge  and  religious  philosophy  were  pre- 
pared for  his  coming  and  that  science  awaited  him  to  turn 
back  another  veil.  In  material  investigation  and  result  he  has 
accomplished  much,  at  any  rate,  so  that  his  venture  into  the 
psychic  and  spiritual  realm  has  at  least  arrested  judgment. 
When  he  was  cradled  "it  was  the  period  of  searching  inquiry 
and  illuminating  knowledge  gained  regarding  all  the  phenomena 
of  organic  life."  Small  wonder,  then,  that  such  a  brilliant 
mind  as  his  responded  to  such  intellectual  stimuli.  It  was 
not  a  far  step  from  investigations  of  the  mystery  of  electricity 
to  investigations  of  the  greater  mystery  of  what  lies  beyond  the 
grave.  Lillian  Whiting,  \ATiting  in  the  Springfield  Republican, 
tells  us  something  of  his  career: 

The  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  life  of  the  future  specialist 
in  the  ether  of  space  were  invested  with  such  richness  of  thought, 
such  creative  intellectual  activit3%  such  marked  political,  scien- 
tific, and  theological  changes;  they  were  so  rich  in  poetry,  in 
criticism,  in  the  singularly  vivid  and  impressive  ethics  of  Carlyle 
and  of  Emerson;  in  great  romance;  in  epoch-making  researches 
in  archeological  discovery;  in  a  very  transforming  influence  of 
life  that  swept  the  great  currents  of  progress  onward,  that  a 
youth  sensitive  to  all  these  impressions  and  influences  could  not 
but  discern  the  new  relativities  of  life.  The  names  of  the  great 
thinkers  and  creators  of  thought  throng  upon  us.  There  were 
Darwin,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Herbert  Spencer;  there  were  Mill, 
Compte,  Romanes,  Jowett,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Matthew  Arnold, 
George  Eliot,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Mrs.  Browning,  Mrs. 
Somerville,  Pater  and  the  witty  Mallock  whose  first  recognition 
date^  in  the  latter  703.  There  were  Dean  Stanley  and  Archbishop 
Tait. 

It  was  a  world  filled  with  the  glow  of  intellectual  stimulus,  to 
which  the  talented,  ambitious  boy  responded.  Continuing, 
we  read : 

Joseph  Oliver  Lodge  is  the  son  of  Oliver  Lodge,  an  English 
I)hysician,  living  in  Penkhull,  Stafl'ordshirc.     There  were  ^^evfral 
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]y      These  new  tires  combine  for  the  first 

1            ^ 

^\       time    the    three   following   exclusive 

^^^H 

i      --.'-' — 

J       advantages : 

H-: 

\                Is t — Double  Cord  construction. 

^^^H  .-<^i 

y                2nd — Double  cushions  of  rubber. 

IHH  '.'1 

^^A               3rd — A  new  long-wearing  tread. 
^/^     Michelin  Double  Cords  are  the  latest 

v^ 

^                                                                                                    ^^ 

J     achievement   of  the   house   that   con- 
^^^      tributed  the  following  improvements  to 

J        the  tire  world: 

/^^^^                 ^^^ 

J         First  Detachable  Cycle  Tire 

H 

\                                                -—Michelin,  1891 

Bl 

First  Pneumatic  Auto  Tire 

HI 

—Michelin,  1895 

H 

First  Successful  Non-Skid 

^B 

—Michelin,   1905 

H 

First  Demountable  Rim 

Bl 

—Michelin,  1906 

B 

First  Universal  Tread  Casing 

H 
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—Michelin,  1915 
For  a  new  degree  of  motoring   satis- 

I 
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faction  use  Michelin  Double  Cord  Tires. 
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MICHELIN  TIRE  COMPANY 

Dealers  in  alt  parts  of  the  world 

MILLTOWN  NEW  JERSEY 
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children  and  the  household  was  on  a  limited  scale,  altho  one  of 
intelligence  and  aspiration.  As  a  lad  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar 
school,  and  from  this  he  went  up  to  London  in  his  earliest  youth 
to  learn  a  trade.  The  resources  of  his  father's  means  did  not 
admit  of  giving  him  further  educational  advantages.  But 
what  does  Emerson  say?  "When  a  god  wishes  to  ride,  every 
chip  and  stone  will  bud  and  shoot  out  winged  feet  to  carry 
him."  The  youth  who  has  within  himself  the  power  to  conquer 
great  achievements  attracts  opportunities  and  privileges.  On 
his  approach  the  gates  swing  open. 

Oliver  Lodge  took  advantage  of  the  evening  schools.  He 
especially  delved  into  chemistry.  He  pi*epared  himself  to  enter 
University  College  in  London  in  1872.  Five  years  later  he 
graduated  with  honors  in  physics.  To  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science  he  added  that  of  doctor  of  science.  He  was  invited 
to  become  the  assistant  professor  of  physics.  The  unusual 
insight  into  chemical  problems  that  he  had  shown  in  the 
laboratory  of  Prof.  Gary  Foster  attracted  attention  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  college.  The  mysteries  of  electricity  fascinated 
his  imagination;  he  experimented  with  alternating  cuiTents,  with 
lightning  discharges,  and  brooded  over  the  possibilities  of  the 
ether.  He  discovered  oscillations;  studied  the  high-frequency 
oscillations  of  the  Leyden  jar,  in  the  effort  to  demonstrate  the 
experiments  of  Clerk  Ma.xwell.  Of  the  waves  which  we  now  know 
as  the  Hertzian  he  was  on  the  brink  of  discovery  when  he  was 
anticipated  by  Hertz.  It  was  Professor  Lodge  who  was  also 
one  of  the  first  discoverers  of  the  principle  of  wireless  telegraphy ; 
and  he  preceded  Signor  Marconi  with  some  practical  demonstra- 
tions of  the  wireless  communication.  It  is  he,  too,  who  con- 
structed the  coherer,  whose  use  is  indispensable  in  the  wireless 
system. 

Perhaps  the  leading  factor  in  the  entire  success  of  Sir  Oliver's 
life  has  been  his  power  of  concentration.  He  can  focus  all  his 
energies  on  a  single  point  with  unsurpassed  attention.  He  has 
that  indescribable  gift  of  being  able  to  abstract  himself  in  almost 
any  surroundings,  and  give  his  mind  to  its  center  of  thought. 
When  University  College,  Liverpool,  was  founded,  he  was  in- 
vited to  take  the  chair  of  physics.  This  was  in  1881,  and  he 
held  this  position  until  1900,  when  the  new  University  of  Bir- 
mingham was  opened  and  Professor  Lodge  was  asked  to  become 
its  principal.  He  was  knighted  two  years  later;  and  in  1903 
he  was  invited  to  deliver  the  Romanes  lectures  before  Oxford. 

In  1877  he  had  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Alexander 
Marshall.  Miss  Marshall  had  a  gift  for  art  and  had  already 
evinced  talent  in  portraiture.  She  had  the  art  of  home-making 
as  well,  and  for  many  years  the  household  claims  withheld  her 
from  the  studio.  There  were  twelve  children,  two  of  whom 
are  twin  daughters,  and  all  of  whom  are  now  living,  with  the 
exception  of  Raymond. 

This  view  of  the  scientist's  home  life  is  then  presented  by  his 
very  sympathetic  biographer: 

The  home  of  the  Lodges,  Mariemont,  Edgbaston  (a  suburb  of 
Birmingham),  is  one  of  the  typical  English  manor-houses.  It 
is  a  large,  rambling,  hospitable  mansion,  the  ornaments  of  which 
"are  the  friends  who  frequent  it!"  a  house  echoing  to  the  life 
and  laughter  of  the  youthful  group  of  the  family,  and  which  is 
the  scene  of  many  grave  deliberations  and  important  discussions 
between  Sir  Oliver  and  his  friends  and  fellow  workers.  Sunday 
afternoons  are  especially  given  over  to  the  professors  that 
compose  the  faculty  of  the  university,  of  which  he  has  been  the 
president  since  1900,  and  has  just  resigned.  The  occupants  of 
the  various  chairs  were  apt  to  gather  at  Sir  Oliver's  on  these 
Sunday  afternoons,  and  the  study  and  the  garden  were  about 
equally  the  favorite  resort.  Long  French  windows  in  the 
study  give  access  to  the  pergola,  in  the  garden,  which  is  a  favorite 
resort  of  Sir  Oliver's  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer.  With  the 
true  English  disregard  of  cold  weather,  he  wraps  himself  in  his 
fur-lined  coat,  and  sits  for  hours  in  the  pale  winter  sunshine. 

The  learned  guests  of  the  Sundays  are  by  no  means  averse  to 
Lady  Lodge's  tea-table,  around  which  they  gather  with  an 
appreciation  of  its  nectar  and  ambrosia;  of  its  (extremely  good) 
tea,  scones,  hot  muffins,  cold  meat,  and  the  inevitable  English 
jam,  wnth  an  avidity  that  suggests  that  they  do  not  live  by 
science  alone.  As  a  conversationalist  Sir  Oliver  has  great 
possibilities.  He  is  brilliant,  magnetic,  when  the  right  key  is 
struck.  He  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  men  in  the  world 
when  he  really  engages  in  conversation  that  enlists  his  powers. 
But  the  oracle  does  not  always  speak.  It  has  its  times  and 
seasons: 

"  •  Tis  not  every  day  that  I 
Fitt«d  am  to  prophesy," 

says  Herrick.  Sir  Oliver  is  sometimes  apparently  far  away — 
in  the  ether  of  space  it  may  be — absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts. 

The  writer  touches  upon  his  scientific  attainments,  and  we 
are  reminded  that — 
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Sir  Oliver's  achievements  in  physics  and  chemistry  have  won 
for  him  the  rank  of  a  leader  in  science.  For  more  than  forty 
years  he  has  been  engaged  in  exact  scientific  investigations.  In 
1888  came  the  realization  of  predicted  ether  waves;  the  x-rays 
were  discovered  in  1895;  spontaneous  radioactivity  one  year 
later;  in  1898  came  the  verification  of  the  isolation  of  the 
electron.  Sir  Oliver  was  the  president  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  1913;  he  was  the  president  of  the  P]nglish  Society  of 
Psychical  Research  for  1901-1903.  He  has  received  degrees  from 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  SI.  Andrews,  Victoria,  Glasgow,  and 
Aberdeen;  and  he  will  doubtless  be  the  recipient  of  honors  from 
the  universities  of  our  country  during  his  stay  in  the  United 
States. 


FRENCH   ENVOYS  OF   CUPID   IN  AMERICA 

AH  AN  OFFSET  TO  MARS,  Cupid  put  in  some  effective 
/-\  work  in  France,  binding  up  the  wounds  of  war  and 
■^  -^  nursing  with  tender  hand  the  sick  to  convalescence. 
Out  of  the  American  crusaders  he  piloted  some  six  thousand 
to  the  altar,  and  left  the  practical  end  of  the  business — trans- 
portation to  the  new  home  for  the  brides — to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
and  the  Red  Cross.  Cupid  proceeds  only  from  the  mistletoe 
to  the  altar.  After  that  the  luckless  couple  must  depend  on 
themselves  or  upon  some  organization  to  come  to  their  rescue. 
The  petite,  chic  demoiselles,  ever  ready,  perhaps,  to  whisper  a 
"je  faime''  to  a  strapping  Yankee  come  over  to  drive  away 
the  Hun,  intrigued  many  a  warrior  far  from  home  and  a  trifle 
foigetful  of  the  blandishments  of  his  own  womankind.  How- 
ever, as  under  the  French  law  there  can  not  be  any  marrying  in 
haste,  there  may  be  no  repenting  at  leisure;  and  we  may  well 
take  it  for  granted  that  these  envoys  for  a  completer  under- 
standing between  the  two  countries  may  properly  finish  the 
story  and  "live  happil.v  ever  after."  A  writer  in  The  Public 
Ledger  (Philadelphia)  gives  us  some  interesting  facts  and  figures 
as  to  these  little  international  agreements: 

There  have  been  many  rumors  about  the  number  of  American 
soldiers  who  married  in  France  and  about  the  number  of  French 
brides  who  have  returned  home  disillusioned. 

As  for  returning  war-brides,  both  Paris  and  London  news- 
papers last  September  chuckled  over  a  paragraph  stating  that 
just  one  ship  Avas  bringing  back  sixtj^-two  French  brides  who 
couldn't  stand  it  over  here. 

What  are  the  facts?  We  have  endeavored  to  prove  them 
from  authentic  sources  of  information.  Records  of  the  Army, 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  Red  Cross  testifj^  that  the  figure  six  thousand 
amply  covers  the  total  number  of  bona-fide  marriages  of  the  whole 
American  Army  in  Europe,  of  which  five  thousand  took  place 
in  France.     Five  thousand  out  of  more  than  two  million  men! 

This  figure  would  be  a  still  greater  compliment  to  American 
women  were  it  so  simple  to  get  married  in  France  as  in  America. 
But  French  laws  are  strict.  No  elopements  are  possible,  what 
with  one  of  the  parties  obliged  to  have  lived  in  the  same  house  at 
least  four  weeks,  the  posting  of  marriage  bans  at  least  sixteen 
days  before  at  the  mnirie  (town  hall),  and  the  production  of  birth 
certificates  to  prove  that  you  were  born! 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  whiffh  was  the 
organization  appealed  to  by  a  distracted  army  to  look  after  these 
war-brides  at  the  ports  of  departure  in  France  and  seeing  them 
home  on  transports,  places  the  figure  that  it  has  thus  looked 
after  as  4,300. 

But  under  date  of  December  31,  the  New  York  office  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  sent  these  facts  for  this  article: 

We  have  met  in  this  port  about  .5,200  brides  (including  other 
than  French)  in  this  last  year.  The  first  brides  came  on  Janu- 
ary 30,  1919,  a  small  group  on  the  Platisburg.  In  addition  about 
three  hundred  brides  came  in  on  transports  entering  Newport 
News,  all  others  having  gone  through  the  port  of  New  York. 

As  far  as  we  know  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  girls  have 
returned  to  their  homes  overseas  and  in  some  of  these  instances 
it  was  because  of  the  girl's  illness  or  her  parents'  illness,  or  she 
was  accompanied  by  her  husband,  as  he  had  found  a  good  busi- 
ness opening  in  France.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  any  girls 
returning,  who  had  come  to  this  countrj'  on  transports  and  been 
met  by  us  here,  would  come  to  our  notice  in  going  back  to 
Europe. 

In  addition  to  the  above  number  arriving  in  America,  one 
must  include  the  very  few  brides  who  came  over  "on  their  own," 
without  waiting  for  Uncle  Sam  to  bring  them. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  at  America  and  Americans  through 
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the  fVes  uf  out-  of  ihfSe  bridfs — "to   s**f  ourselvts  as  otlurs  sec 


"I  think  the  Amerioan  woman  selHsh  and  spoiled.  1  like  the 
Ameriean  man  much  better;  he  has  qualities  one  does  not  find 
in  a  Frenchman.  Vet  I  think  it  a  great  mistake  for  Frtiieh- 
wouieu  to  marry  Ameriean  nun."  are  among  some  of  the  in- 
teresting and  sprightly  eomnients  of  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Marston. 
Jr..  of  Overbrook.  who  was  Dtiiyse  Dorx  ille.  of  I'aris.  until 
young  Henry  Marston,  member  of  tiie  Lafayette  Eseadrille, 
snatehed  her  away  as  his  bride,  over  there  in  F'ranee,  only  to 
meet  a  tragic  death  a  few  months  later,  sending  his  girl  wife  and 
baby  to  find  nfuge  with  his  parents  in  America. 

Young  Mrs.  Marston  arrived  six  months  ago^  at  the  urgent 
n-quest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marston,  Sr.,  who  .so  much  wanted  to 
know  their  son's  French  bride  and  young  Henry.  Jr. 

And  now  this  young  Frenchwoman  has  had  time  for  .some 
distim-t  impressions  of  America,  her  new  home.  Tho  just  past 
her  twenty-first  birthday,  she  is  a  keen  ob.server  and  has  "taken 
us  in"  to  a  remarkabh'  degree.  This  may  be  because  she  comes 
out  of  a  modern  artistic  milieii  in  I'aris,  her  family  and  friends 
b«'ing  among  those  who  are  creating  what  is  new  in  art,  music, 
and  literature.  She  is  petite  and.  unlik*-  most  Frenchwomen, 
blonde,  wearing  her  curly  hair  short.  The  othir  day  1  met  her. 
She  ha<l  on  a  hat  of  bright  velvet  and  a  beige  woolen  coat  with 
fur.      But  I  will  let  her  tell  you  her  own  story. 

"1  met  my  husband  quite  by  chance;  it  was  real  romance. 
My  father  is  Noel  Dorville.  a  designer  and  artist.  Wc  live 
in  Paris  near  the  Pla<'e  Clichy,  with  a  beautiful  view  over  the 
city.  My  husband  was  slaying  at  a  small  hotel  wlio.se  back 
windows  faced  our  court.  lie  had  belonged  to  the  Lafayette 
Ks«-adrille,  but  had  later  joined  the  aviation  ser\  ice  of  the 
American  Army. 

"He  was  using  his  leave  to  study  singing,  as  he  ho])ed  to  get 
an  engagement  to  sing  in  Paris,  and  did,  just  before  his  death, 
for  he  was  engaged  for  a  part  in  a  lU'W  opera  at  the  Opera-Comique 
this  autumn. 

"But  we  met  through  the  window,  just  like  that!  We  used 
to  hear  him  practise,  and  one  day  my  brother,  who  is  now^  a 
student  in  the  Beau.x-Arls  in  Paris,  called  to  him  across  the 
window  where  he  was  sketching  and  spoke  \{>  him.  We  knew 
he  was  an  American.  \t  was  the  fashion  to  be  hospitable  to 
American  officers  and  men.  In  fa<-t,  we  adored  them.  We 
really  did,  in  France,  no  matter  what  you  may  hear  to  the 
contrarj-. 

"We  were  tnarried  in  April.  191S.  Such  a  tiine  getting  the 
pa|wrsl  It  took  weeks,  and  finally  the  })riest  of  my  jjarish  would 
only  marry  me  in  the  Na<'risty,  altho,  of  course,  it  is  the  civil 
ceremony  in  F'rance  that  counts.  Not  very  long  afterward  my 
husband  was  injured  while  flying  at  Brest.  For  months  he  was 
in  the  hospital.  He  came  V)ack  to  Paris.  The  doctors  told  him 
he  must  not  sing  a  not<'.  But  he  insisted.  He  sang  for  the 
Am«'rican  soldiers  in  all  the  camps  in  and  about  Paris.  He 
developed  a  hemorrhage  and  died  at  my  home  in  Paris.  A 
week  later  our  son  was  born.  1  was  \  ery  ill  over  it  all.  The 
dtx'tors  thought  I  would  go  crazy.  They  forbade  me  to  wear 
mourning,  and  said  thai  I  must  gi>  aVjout  as  much  as  possible." 

"But  what  do  you  think  of  An)erica,  of  the  j)eople  you  meet, 
of  the  men  and  women,  and  of  the  life  here  as  compared  with 
life  in  Paris?"  I  asked  her. 

"Oh,  1  think  the  American  woman  spoiled  and  selfish.  She 
diX'sn't  «lo  half  as  much  as  the  Frenchwoman,  especially  the 
young  girls  growing  up.  I  think  the  American  man  is  lacking 
in  sensibilities  and  little  attentions,  and  that  is  why  I  Ihitik  it  a 
mistake  for  Frenchwomen  to  marry  American  men,  becau.se  lliey 
do  luA  understand  how  much  our  life  dei)ends  upon  those  little 
things. 

"But  the  Aniericun  man  has  oilier  (jualities  lacking  in  a 
Frenchman.  He  is  gerienms  and  a  good  j>ro\ider.  He  is  noble 
and  simple  and  correct,  i  have  met  many  young  Americans, 
friend- of  my  husbuml's  fHiiiily.  an<l  liav*'  been  aboul  with  them. 

"But,  oh,  never  <»nce  d«»  peo|>le  here  want  lo  fatigue  llieir 
mindH.  The  men  exhaust  thems^-IvcH  in  businesH.  They  come 
home  and  smoke  their  |)ipes.  They  have  no  i)lace,  they  do  not 
want  to  fire  their  brains  with  art,  music,  and  literature,  tlx' 
thingn  that  mean  so  much  to  us  in  France. 

"perhaps  I  fe«'|  this  more,"  she  continued,  "because  I  ha\e 
iM-^-n  as«o<'ialed  with  all  that  is  inod<rn  in  art.  The  |)eople  I 
knew  were  creating  the  new  things.  ()\er  hi-n*  you  are  afraid 
of  the  new  things  in  art. 

"I  (f"  t«  .your  Philadelphia  Orchestra  concerts  and  to  your 
olM-ni.  You  have  nothing  .\merican.  ^'ou  <lo  not  e\en  lwi\e 
what  is  new  in  KurojM-.  You  have  oidy  the  classic  what  is 
generations  old  in  Kuro|>e.  Your  people  will  not  tire  their 
ViraitiH  to  judge  for  thi-mM-lves. 

■  V<iu  do  not  even  have  the  new  furniture!  Oh,  how  I  love 
that  mixlern,  painted  stufT.     Here  you  have  only  the  l^iiis  XV. 


or  Old  English.     How  I  wouhl  love  to  have  a  studio  here  and 
furnish  it  as  1  would  in  Paris! 

"What  you  do  have  that  is  new,  however,  and  where  Ameri- 
cans are  not  afraid  to  express  themselves,  is  in  the  dance  music. 
What  do  I  think  of  the  jazz?  Why,  it  is  glorious!  It  is  new; 
it  is  original;  it  is  fearh'ss.  Your  dance-music  and  the  way 
it  is  played  by  your  dance  orchestras  are  full  of  harmony.  To 
prove  that  it  has  a  universal  a|)peal,  it  is  spreading  over  France 
and  England.  We  are  mad  about  it  in  Paris.  The  jazz  bands 
are  wonderful!" 

Besides  the  jazz  bands  Mrs.  Denyse  Dorville  Marston  adores 
the  way  America  loves  its  children. 

America  is  tln'  paradise  of  children,"  she  exclaimed.  "Es- 
pecially the  men  seem  so  fond  of  children,  much  mon>  so  than 
Frenchmen." 

It  is  a  long  descent  from  the  di.scussion  of  art  and  things 
artistic  to  talk  of  the  kitchen  and  things  to  cook.  But  art  does 
not  stay  the  wolf,  and  love  does  not  live  on  a  crust.  All  ••on- 
\ersation,  whether  in  i)alace  or  hut,  tends  to  the  larder.  We 
must  take  it  understandingly,  therefore,  that  a  buxom  girl  from 
Ba\  onne  conies  finally  to  the  cuisine.  So  we  go  to  the  other  .side 
of  the  fence: 

There  are  other  French  war-brides  in  Philad«'l|)hia  who  have 
not  had  the  advantages  of  young  Mrs.  Marston.  There  are 
.sixty  of  them,  according  to  the  lists  of  the  local  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and 
Ked  Cross.  I  went  to  see  two  of  them  who  live  at  2624  South 
iVrshing  Avenue,  in  one  of  those  neat  rows  of  comfortable 
homes  put  up  for  Hog  Island  workers. 

They  both  come  from  the  same  town  in  France,  so  h.ave 
recently  s(>t  up  hou.sekeeping  together,  with  babies  and  husbands, 
former  dough-boys.  The  girls  are  young  and  pretty  as  pictures, 
raven  black  hair,  brilliant  cheeks,  and  sparkling  eye.s — typical 
country  girls  of  the  south  of  France.  Their  names  are  Mrs. 
William  Berry  (Lucie  Lavigne)  and  Mrs.  William  Wiles  (Mar- 
guerite Ferrard).  They  come  from  Bayonne,  way  down  in  the 
Pyrenees,  almost  on  the  Spanish  frontier.  The  two  dough- 
boys were  in  the  American  army  camp  there.  heli)ing  to  get 
horses  and  other  supplies  out  of  Spain  to  the  army  up  nol-th. 
Bayonne  was  also  the  station  of  the  Fifteenth  Cavalry. 

"How  do  you  like  America?"  I  asked  the  two  French  girls, 
who  were  as  exuberant  as  their  own  sunny  south,  delighted  with 
some  one  to  talk  to  them. 

"We  haven't  had  much  chance  to  see!"  they  replied  in  unison, 
each  coddling  her  American  baby  in  her  arms.  Both  of  the 
babies  were  born  under  wonderful  American  care  four  months 
ago  at  the  University  Hospital. 

Pierrot  was  fine  and  buxom,  his  activities  hard  to  restrain  in  his 
mother's  arm.  "Beelee,"  named  after  his  father,  William 
Berry,  lay  wan  and  still. 

"It  is  the  awful  cooking,"  explained  his  mother,  "that  lias 
made  me  ill  ever  .since  1  came  here." 

"Oh,  yes,  the  citisine;  it  is  terrible  in  this  country,"  agreed 
Mrs.  Wiles.  "Nothing  good  to  eat,  except  the  fruit.  They 
don't  know  how  to  cook  over  here.  Now  that  we  are  living 
together,  however,  it  is  better. 

"We  go  to  the  store.  We  can  not  talk.  We  can  not  ask  for 
anything.  We  can  point,  and  then  we  can  cook  our  own  dinner. 
Marguerite  there,  she  has  been  in  this  liou.s*-  for  a  long  tinu'. 
But  I  I  lived  with  my  husband's  relatives.  Ln  ciiixinc,  terrible! 
1  was  ill  with  the  fever.      And  no  wine — oh,  \k,  IJl!" 

"NO;    no  wine;   rest  Ivrrihld"  eciioed  Mrs.  Wiles. 

"It  doesn't  .seem  like  a  meal  without  a  glass  of  our  gotxl,  red 
wine.  So  much  water,  water,  all  the  time.  No  wonder  I  was 
ill,  and  my  Beelee  is  just  gelling  beltt'r,"  said  Mrs.  Berrj'. 
"The  lady  who  comes  lo  see  us  from  the  hospital  says  I  must 
lake  him  out  all  tlie  lime.  She  no  pdilcr  fnin^ois,  bul  she  makii 
understand!" 

.lust  then  one  of  the  husbands,  .Mr. 
his  work,  lie  still  had  on  the  army 
shirt  of  iiis  dough-boy  days  in  France. 

Into  tJK'  little  parlor,  warm  with 
with  electric  light,  he  walks  rather  aw  kwanlly,  but  slraigiit  over 
lo  his  wife  and  baby.  He  kisses  them  both.  He  doesn't  speak 
French;  she  doesn't  speak  English;  but  no  words  are  needed 
in  that   radiant   little  Franco-.\merican  household. 

He  (lisajipearK  somewhere  beyond  the  liny  cheerful  dining- 
rooiii.  apparently  to  "wash  up,"  for  he  is  back  in  a  fi'W  moments 
in  his  khaki  shirt,  hair  still  wel  from  its  brushing. 

rp  he  walks  to  wife  and  baby.  Pierrot  gurgles  and  hohls  out 
his  arms  while  Marguerite  edulinues  her  r<in\ersati(Hi  with  the 
visitor  about  how  expensive  everything  is. 

The  father  listens,  silent,  w  hile  the  baby  w  li(»  had  been  restless 
in  his  mot  lier's  arms,  sits  in  (juiet ,  blissfid  contenl  on  his  .\mericiin 
father's  knee. 


Wiles,  came  home  from 
overcoat    and    the  army 

sleam-heal    and    bright 
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Power 
and  Endurance 


Super-Six  power  and  endurance  reached  their 
position  through  the  makers'  rigid  adherence  to.  the 
policy  of  building  right  upon  the  right  foundation. 


Timken-Detroit  Axles  haye  supported  and  driven 
Hudson  cars  in  all  their  speedway  and  long  distance 
triumphs.  They  have  also  played  a  big  part  in  the 
daily  performance  upon  which  rests  the  reputation 
of  Hudson  and  twenty-seven  other  great  American 
Passenger  Cars. 
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THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  COMPANY 
Detroit,  Michigan 
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DEPENDABILITY 


Atlas  Cement 
is  industry's  premier  building  ma- 
terial. 

Precise  uniformity  in  chemical  com- 
position, setting  time  and  strength 
—  and  prompt  deliveries  —  are  the 
foundation  of  ATLAS  dependability. 

Write  for  literature  telling  when  and  ■why 
to  use  ATLAS— On  The  Job. 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT 
COMPANY 
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But  who  of  her  daughters  can  forget  France?  Is  it  sur- 
prizing that  there  is  a  wistful  longing  among  some  of  the  brides 
to  return  to  the  country  whose  soul  is  part  of  their  own?  In 
answer  we  read: 

Both  of  the  French  brides  from  Bayonne  and  another  French 
bride,  Mrs.  Joseph  Tauro,  of  1164  South  Tenth  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, who  comes  from  Tours,  that  great  American  base  in 
PVanee,  and  who  joined  her  husband  here  a  month  or  six  weeks 
ago,  all  said  that  their  people  had  written  them  of  French  girls 
who  had  returned  from  America. 

But  Mrs.  Tauro,  who  used  to  be  Marie  Herland,  a  milliner's 
assistant  in  her  town,  explained  the  matter  as  follows: 

"They  weren't  the  right  kind  of  women  and  they  found  that 
in  America  they  could  not  carry  on  as  they  did  in  France, 
I  guess." 

Be  tha  t  as  it  may,  the  Philadeli)hia  war-brides  whom  I  saw, 
tho  they  like  their  homes,  nevertheless  want  to  return  to 
France. 

In  fact,  they  have  induced  their  hu.sbands  to  want  to  go.  The 
two  whom  I  personally  saw,  William  Wiles  and  Joseph 
Tauro,  an  Italian-American,  who  makes  a  good  living  in  a 
shoe-factory,  and  learned  to  speak  French  nicelj^  while  over 
there,  both  declared  they  were  saving  their  money  to  settle 
over  there. 

If  they  could  all  feel  as  happy  as  they  did  the  other  day  at 
the  reception  given  to  French  war-brides  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
they  would  surely  want  to  stay  forever  and  ever. 

The  happiest  of  all  was  Mrs.  Dominic  Wallace,  of  6055  Irving 
Street.  Her  father,  mother,  and  sister  have  arrived  from 
France. 

The  family  lived  on  the  Rue  Penthievre  in  Paris,  quite  near  the 
Champs  Elysees.  The  father  had  retired  from  business;  the  girls, 
Madeleine  and  Germaine,  had  opened  up  a  cunning  little  shop 
near  their  home. 

At  the  party  the  mother  told  me  about  the  family,  fondly 
holding  the  new  little  granddaughter  in  her  arms. 

"Madeleine  is  an  artist,  ime  artiste"  she  explained.  "She 
was  a  -premihre  in  the  best  houses,  employed  by  the  best 
modistes,  so  she  and  her  sister  started  their  little  shop.  They 
made  hats  and  bags  and  lingerie.  Such  lovely  things!  See 
for  yourself.  Germaine  made  this  dress  the  baby  has  on.  Is 
it  not  jolil'' 

AU  in  all,  there  wasn't  much  time  for  the  business.  Madeleine 
became  engaged.  She  married  and  came  to  America  on  a 
transport. 

Madeleine  looked  especially  pretty  the  other  day  in  the  new 
hat  her  sister  had  just  brought  for  her  from  Paris. 

All  the  French  brides  are  lonely,  particularly  because  they 
do  not  "  parler  anglais."  But  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  arranging  an 
afternoon  for  them  each  week,  when  Miss  Helen  Simpson,  a 
teacher  of  French  at  the  Haddonfield  High  School,  will  give 
them  lessons  in  English,  and  then  tea  and  nice  little  cakes 
will  be  served. 


BORDEN   THE   PEACEFUL   EMERGES   A 
LEADER   IN   WAR 

PICKED  UP  OUT  OF  THE  ARMCHAIR  OF  PEACE, 
and  placed  as  driver  of  the  chariot  of  war.  Sir  Robert 
Borden,  6ight  years  Premier  of  Canada,  piloted  the 
vehicle  to  a  succes.sful  finish;  brought  home  the  bacon,  as  it 
were,  and  now,  tired  and  jolted  by  the  long  strain  of  dri\'ing  the 
aforementioned  chariot  over  a  road  rockier  than  the  proverbial 
route  to  Dublin,  goes  for  a  time  to  where  the  bugles  no  more 
blow  reveille  and  no  drum  sounds  the  call  to  arms.  Sir  Robert 
is  not ,  in  common  parlance,  a  jollier,  or  a  politic  soothsa.yer.  He 
has  not  the  picturesque  and  affable  approach  of  the  professional, 
politician.  He  is  a  philosopher  and  a  lover  of  books.  So, 
when  the  tocsin  of  war  rumbled  from  across  the  seas  it  was  not 
generally  thought  that  a  man  of  his  abstractions  could  accept 
what  was  an  indirect  challenge  to  him.  But  he  picked  up  the 
gauntlet  which  fate  dropt  at  his  feet,  and  he  emerges  from  the 
arena  as  one  of  the  greatest  figures  of  the  war.  He  is  hailed 
by  a  friendly  pen  as  the  Dominion's  greatest  prime  minister. 
He  collected  a  bundle  of  political  fagots,  tied  them  together, 
and  kept  them  bound  as  a  weapon  until  the  Hun  machine 
cracked  and  collapsed.  He  has  earned  his  soldier's  furlough. 
An  appreciative  account  of  the  marked  ability  he  displayed  as 
coalition  minister  and  of  the  stedfastness  with  which  he  pursued 
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the  single  task  of  winning  the  war  appears  in  the  New.York  Sun. 
Lieut.-Col.  Hugh  Clark,  M.P.,  writes: 

The  historian  will  not  do  justice  to  history  and  to  Sir  Robert 
Borden  if  he  should  fail  to  appraise  Sir  Robert  as  Canada's  great- 
est prime  minister.  Lacking  the  magnetism  and  picturesqueness 
of  Sir  John  Macdonald  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  he  probably 
would  not  have  been  so  successful  had  he  been  prime  minister 
in  their  day.  In  the  piping  times  of  peace  Canada  demanded 
magnetism  and  picturesqueness  in  her  leaders,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  Sir  Robert  would  have  filled  the  bill.  It  is  equally  doubtful 
if  either  one  of  them  could  have  filled  the  bill  in  Sir  Robert's 
time.  Picturesqueness  and  personal  magnetism,  and  the  gentle 
art  of  jollying,  would  have  cut  but  a  poor  figure  in  the  strenuous 
eight  years  of  Sir  Robert's  premiership. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Louis  Botha  he  is  the  only  prime 
minister  who  lived  through  and  survived  the  war.  He  was  able 
to  accomplish  this  feat  because  a  sufficient  number  of  his  political 
opponents  recognized  that  in  him  they  had  a  leader  whose  every 
energy  was  devoted  toward  winning  the  war. 

From  the  fateful  August  4,  1914,  until  the  present  day,  not 
one  sentence  has  crossed  his  lips  that  could  be  distorted  into  an 
expression  of  political  partizanship.  He  could  not  display 
partizanship,  because  he  did  not  have  it  in  him.  The  magnitude 
and  momentous  consequences  of  the  matters  at  hand  were  too 
great  to  incline  him  that  way. 

He  recognized  that  the  total  strength,  of  all  the  people  in 
Canada  who  were  similarly  minded  would  require  to  be  mobil- 
ized to  accomplish  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  and  he  started  out 
to  bring  about  such  mobilization.  Enormous  difficulties  had 
to  be  overcome.  The  sometimes  silly — and  always  senseless — 
fetishism  of  party  names  and  shibboleths  in  Canada  was  itself 
an  almost  insuperable  obstacle;  but  by  dint  of  sheer  patience 
and  persistence  he  accomplished  his  object  at  a  moment 
when  his  nearest  political  friends  had  abandoned  all  hope 
of  success.  That  alone  entitles  him  to  a  place  among  Canada's 
immortals. 

With  the  motley  aggregation  of  Ministers,  secured  on  a  fift3'- 
fifty  basis  from  his  political  friends  and  opponents,  he  swept  the 
country  in  1917.  He  has  held  them  together,  and  to-day  the 
Liberals  who  accepted  portfolios  with  and  under  him,  and 
Liberal  members  who  support  his  policies  in  the  House,  are 
unanimous  in  their  appreciation  of  his  work  and  worth  and 
fairness.  He  has  completed  the  work  at  hand  and  is  entitled 
to  honorable  discharge,  but  it  will  be  a  great  regret  to  him  if  the 
Unionist  party,  which  he  brought  about,  can  not  remain  united 
under  a  leader  of  its  own  choice. 

Thoroughness  is  a  word  I  dislike  to  use,  but  it  is  probably 
the  only  way  in  which  can  be  described  one  of  Sir  Robert's 
greatest  characteristics.  He  had  an  "infinite  capacity  for 
taking  pains."  He  was  not  an  orator,  for  the  reason  that  he 
was  exceedingly  careful  of  the  spoken  word.  He  measured  and 
weighed  his  views  before  he  put  them  on  the  market.  He  was 
quite  as  careful  and  scrupulous  with  his  pen,  and  consequently 
none  of  his  critics  can  say  "here  and  here  and  here  is  an  in- 
discretion." His  supporters  on  the  hustings  and  in  Parliament 
never  were  called  upon  to  explain  or  apologiz'e  for  an  indiscretion 
in  word  or  deed  on  the  part  of  their  leader.  Few  men  could 
see  as  far  into  the  future,  and  fewer  still  fortified  themselves 
so  well  against  the  mischance  of  having  future  events  play  ducks 
and  drakes  with  their  opinions  or  policies  or  prophecies. 

As  a  parliamentary  leader  he  was  without  a  peer.  Skilful  and 
adroit  in  debate  and  in  piloting  government  measures  through  a 
critical  House,  as  he  was,  he  still  retained  the  reputation  of  being 
"too  much  of  a  gentleman"  to  make  a  success  as  a  parliamentary 
or  party  leader.  He  had  a  marvelously  retentive  memory, 
which  enabled  him  on  many  occasions  to  confound  his  critics 
by.  quoting  extracts  from  their  own  speeches. 

With  a  reputation  for  aloofness  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  charm- 
ing companion  when  he  had  a  few  spare  moments  which  he 
could  devote  to  personal  conversation.  He  held  no  animosities, 
and  seldom  criticized  anj^  person,  even  a  political  foe,  unkindly. 
He  was  exceedingly  thoughtful,  and  even  when  distraught  with 
business  or  political  cares  he  would  still  take  time  to  write  personal 
letters  or  messages  of  congratulation  or  condolence. 

It  will  always  appear  to  me  the  irony  of  an  unkind  fate  that 
thrust  him  into  the'  prime-ministership  of  Canada  in  the  most 
exacting  and  distressing  period  of  her  history.  He  was  not 
built  for  the  buffetings  and  turbulence  of  strife.  He  was  es- 
sentially a  student,  and  had  a  competence  which  would  allow 
him  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  days  to  the  congenial  company  of 
books.  He  could  easily  have  become  a  reclu.se,  but  events  forced 
him  into  a  position  where  he  had  to  "ride  the  whirlwind  and 
direct  the  storm."  He  did  his  work  and  did  it  well.  He  wore 
him.self  out  in  his  country's  service.  It  did  not  occur  to  him, 
tho  it  sometimes  did  to  others,  that  he  was  wearing  him.self 
away  in  the  service  of  a  carping  and  too  often  ungrateful  people. 
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ALL  ABOARD   THE   WATER-WAGON 

FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  Uncle  Sam  began  the  long,  slow- 
task  of  tajH^ring  off.  To-day  he  is  apparently  firmly 
seated  on  the  watvr-wagon,  and  the  road  behind  him  is 
strewn  with  broken  and  empty  bottles,  relies  of  livelier,  if  not 
more  happy,  days.  To  some  hundreds  of  thousands  the  prospect. 
is  lugubrious.  To  some  other  hundreds  of  thousands  the  prospect 
is  bright  with  hope.  It  is  a  great  change  this,  from  universal 
humidity  to  continental  aridity.  Aforetime,  and  as  far  back 
as  we  can  peer  into  the  dawn  of  history,  man  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  his  drink.  The  vikings  took  deep  drafts  before  going 
into  battle,  and,  if  they  lived,  took  deeper  drafts  on  coming  out. 
Otherwise  they  drank  in  Valhalla.  Now  man,  unless  he  has  had 
precision  to  make  provision,  may  drink  no  more.  Xor  may 
he  hope  to  quaff  a  cup  when  he  goes  to  join  his  fathers.  That 
which  is  forbidden  here  on  earth  can  not  logically  be  held  out  as 
a  reward  in  the  hereafter.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  the 
prohibition  law  will  be  innocuous.  Prohibition  has  been  written 
into  the  organic  law  of  the  land.  Can  it  be  enforced?  Daniel 
C.  Roper,  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  churchman,  and 
lifelong  teetotaler,  answers  affirmatively.  Said  he  in  an  inter- 
\iew  with  Theodore  M.  Knappen,  printed  in  the  New  York 
Tribune: 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  this  law  can  and  will  be  enforced. 
To  my  mind  the  Constitutional  Amendment  and  the  Enforce- 
ment Law  do  not  run  contrary  to  human  nature.  I  do  not 
believe  that  ages  of  habit  or  heredity  have  rooted  a  necessity  for 
alcoholic  drink  in  the  human  constitution.  Neither  do  I  believe 
that  there  is  in  this  country  such  a  great  mass  of  inveterate 
opposition  to  prohibition  as  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of 
man  that  despite  all  our  efforts  the  law  will  become  a  dead  letter. 
The  human  race  has  been  for  centuries  the  victim  of  a  great 
delusion  and  a  bad  habit.  The  American  part  of  the  race  has 
now  decided  to  break  its  bonds  and  r<'form,  just  as  thousands 
and  millions  of  men  have  done  for  themselves  in  these  last  fifty 
years.  We  can  and  should  rid  ourselves  of  alcohol  just  as  we  do 
with  the  narcotics.  I  know  that  there  are  millions  of  people 
who  energetically  hate  prohibition,  but  1  know  also  that  millions 
of  slaves  of  whisky  welcome  prohibition. 

Also,  I  know  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people  respect  the  rule  of  the  majority  and  are  firmly  law-abiding. 
They  will  insist  on  the  new  departure  having  a  fair  trial.  If  they 
consider  it  is  an  experiment,  they  want  it  at  least  to  be  a  thor- 
oughgoing and  honest  experiment. 

Honestly,  I  believe  that  after  a  little  while  we  shall  enforce  the 
prohibition  law  as  well  as  the  laws  against  larceny  are  enforced. 
There  has  always  been  stealing  and  there  always  will  be,  but 
I  know  of  nol)ody  who  is  not  an  anarchist  who  is  in  favor  of  r(>- 
pealing  the  laws  against  theft  because  after  six  thousand  years 
and  more  of  such  laws  they  are  still  violated.  The  prohibition 
law  will  !)<•  violat«;d — extensively  at  first,  slightly  later  on;  but 
it  will,  broadly  speaking,  be  enforced  and  will  result  in  a  nation 
that  knows  not  alcohol.  My  own  opinion  is  that  we  shall  be 
immeasurably  brfter  off  without   liquor. 

It  will  be  (inly  a  matter  of  time  until  other  nations  follow  our 
example.  National  teetotalism  will  so  incn-ase  our  efficiency 
that  they  can't  compete  with  us  and  keep  on  drinking.  A  great 
KurojM'an  merchant  was  in  my  office  a  short  lime  ago  and  he 
told  mc  that  from  his  observations  in  the  I'nilcd  Stales,  under 
such  prohibition  as  we  have  had  in  the  recent  past,  general  i)rolii- 
bition  would  so  raise  the  standard  of  our  industrial  efficiency  that 
Kuropc  would  have  no  choice  but  to  follow  our  example  or  else 
be  hf>pelessly  (»ut<-lasse<l. 

Ardent  prohibitionist  that  I  am.  however,  I  can  say  that  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  act  like  u  faiiatie  in  enforcing  tliis  law.  Il 
uitiounts  to  an  enforced  revolution  in  the  habits  of  iriillioiis  of 
(M-ople;  it  in  a  8we<'pinK  innovation;  it  is  a  lu-w  order  of  soci«'ty. 
I'cople  must  be  educated  up  to  it,  and  they  must  first  be  made 
aware  of  the  far-t  thai  the  law  is  no  joke  that  it  can  be  etiforeed 
and  that  it  is  going  to  be  enforced.  They  must  be  broken  in, 
HO  to  MjH'ak. 

The  Tribune  writer  tlu'ii  gi\'",  n-  fiirili'  r  ri:isfiii»-  why  prohibi- 
tion will  he  enf«>rc«'d: 

CongH'HH  ap|>ropriated  $2.(K)0.(KK)  for  enfurcemenl  of  the  law 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Intertm!  Ki\einie  jind  gave  lln'  Depart- 
ment of  .JuHtice  an  additional  'SIOO.tKK)  for  the  exjienses  of  the 
duticH  that  will  b**  im|MiH«<d  on  il  by  iIh  work  in  the  courts.  Mr. 
JtoiMT  created  a  Federal  prr)liil)itioti  <livision  of  his  bureau  lo 
deal  with  adiniiii.Htration  etiforeeinenl  and  placed  at  the  head 
of  il  John  F.  Kramer,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  who  is  known  as  the 


Federal  Prohibition  Officer.  Like  Mr.  Roper,  ^Ir.  Kramer  is  a 
believer  in  prohibition.  He  likes  his  job  so  well  that  he  almost 
wonders  why  he  is  drawing  pay  for  working  at  it.  He  sees  no 
insuperable  difficulties  in  enforcing  the  law. 

"There  is  no  doubt  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Kramer,  when  I  asked 
him  if  he  really  thought  the  country  could  be  made  bone  dry 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  wTitten  law.  "1  am  not  going  to  fool  my- 
self into  b(>lieving  that  we  can  eliminate  all  the  secret  and 
private  stills  in  the  country,  or  keep  every  farmer  from  letting 
sweet  cider  turn  hard.  We  don't  purpose  to  make  laughing- 
stocks  of  ours(>lves  or  incur  the  personal  hatred  of  people  every- 
where by  raiding  kitchens,  sleuthing  cellars,  smelling  of  chim- 
neys, and  looking  for  a  still  in  every  tea-kettle. 

"Nevertheless,  the  law  is  going  to  be  enforced.  There  was 
never  before  any  law  on  the  statute-books  that  so  massed  the 
law-enforcing  agencies  of  the  countrj'  behind  it.  The  amend- 
ment gives  the  States  the  ])ower  to  enforce  it.  and  thirty-three 
of  the  States  already  were  dry  by  their  own  act.  We  will  have 
the  cordial  cooperation  of  their  law-enforcement  officers.  In 
fact,  I  believe  that  we  shall  have  effective  cooperation  every- 
where. In  some  States  the  local  authorities  will  look  after 
prohibition  enforcement  so  well  that  we  will  have  very  little  to  do 
in  them.  If  weak  spots  develop,  we  will  concentrate  our  own 
enforcement  organization  on  them. 

"The  enforcement  agents  will  have  under  them  about  1.500 
officers,  who  will  be  distributed  among  the  various  districts, 
according  to  their  needs.  Many  of  these  men  have  had  long 
experience  in  enforcing  the  internal-revenue  taxation  laws 
and  are  very  familiar  with  the  ways  and  habits  of  moonshiners 
and  other  illicit  dealers.  In  fact,  pretty  much  the  whole  of  the 
per.sonnel  that  has  dealt  with  the  enforcement  of  the  excise  laws 
in  the  past  is  now  in  the  prohibition-enforcement  unit;  so  you 
see  we  are  not  altogether  amateurs.  We  are  not  lacking  in 
experienced  secret-service  men,  or  in  men  of  courage,  force,  and 
resourcefulness. 

"The  field  force  will  be  largely  mobile  and  will  be  transferred 
in  part  from  one  district  to  another,  as  the  occasion  arises.  In 
some  sections  very  few  of  the  members  of  this  'flying  squadron' 
will  be  needed.  In  other  sections  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
law  will  largely  depend  on  their  efforts." 

But,  in  spite  of  all  the  forces  at  prohibition's  command,  there 
will  be  violations.  That  is  to  be  expected.  Laws  are  made  for 
violators.  Many  a  man  will  use  his  wife's  kitchen  as  a  small 
distillery.  Not  all  the  smoke  that  winds  up  the  chimney  will  be 
from  the  fire  cooking  the  family  dinner.  Some  of  it  will  come 
from  beneath  a  little  copper  kettle,  and  the  smell  thereof  will  be 
tantalizingly  reminiscent.     This  is  the  outlook: 

Counting  the  family  stills  and  brewing  outfits  that  have  been 
installed,  there  probably  are  scores  of  thousands  of  illegal  gin- 
mills  already  in  operation  or  being  prepared.  The  home  booze- 
factory  will  doubtless  flourish  to  the  end  of  time.  Even  the 
drastic  Prohibition  Enforcement  Act  does  not  gi\'e  law  officers 
the  right  of  free;  run  of  every  man's  home  on  the  suspicion  that 
he  is  making  tanglefoot  or  beer  or  home-made  wine.  In  som(< 
communities  in  the  country,  as  well  as  in  urban  centers,  whole 
populatio.i  groups  will  surround  and  supi)ort  the  illicit  com- 
mercial distillers,  and  the  job  of  finding  them  out  probably  will 
be  as  continuous  and  as  unfailing  as  moonshine  hunting  in  the 
North  Carolina  .or  (Jeorgia  mountains.  Enforcement  olfi<(Ts 
who  have  given  thought  to  the  subject  are  inclined  to  think  tliat 
illicit  stills  will  be  able  to  evade  them  more  successfidly  in  th(> 
large  cities  than  in  the  country. 

In  the  country  there  is  the  telltah'  smoke  of  the  distillery 
fire  and  the  wid«'ly  carried  fumes  of  the  ah'ohol.  In  lht>  cities 
smoke  and  fumes  may  blend  with  the  thousaiul  smokes  and 
odors  of  congested  life  and  iiulustrial  activity.  Little  stills 
may  easily  b«'  installed  in  kitchens.  Revenue  agents  havi>  already 
seized  hundreds  of  them  all  over  the  country.  Some  are  j)erma- 
nently  installed  by  plumbers,  but  others  are  snuill,  liglil,  and 
portable  and  do  not  cost  more  than  a  few  dollars. 

A  tin  i)ail,  some  copper  tubing,  .some  ice,  aiul  a  kettle  for  I  ho 
mash  will  set  any  man  up  with  a  home  outfit.  Most  of  these 
outfits  probably  will  escape  <letect.ion  so  long  as  iho  owner 
does  not  undertak*-  to  sell  or  widely  distribute  his  product.  On 
the  other  h:ui(l,  after  the  novi'lty  wears  off  most  of  them  will  bo 
scrapped.  LiUewist-  with  the  various  home-brewing  proj<>cls, 
even  Iho  they  do  not  involvi'  iniicli  more  than  a  fornuila  and  tint 
raw  nuiterial.  The  c(»unlry  will  never  be  "wet"  from  the  .de, 
beer,  and  whisky  made  at  hom(>,  and  the  «'nforcemenl  oflicers 
are  sure  that  the  degree  of  hiiniiditx  will  not  be  perceplibl\  in- 
crea.sed  by  the  few  coniiinrciid  stills  llijit  will  escape  then" 
attention. 

The  fl.\  ing  s(piadr<in  of  revenue  agents  which  has  lu-en  such  a 
terror  to  the  mountain  moonshiners  in  recent  years,  under 
direction  of  Daniel   ( '.    Porter,   now    established   in   New    York, 
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ai  vOQ  mean  when  ibc  say 
ihc  £)alancGd  Siy 


Touring  Cars 

Roadsters 

Sedans 


Balance  is  the  clearest  indication  of  mechanical  refine- 
ment. It  does  not  happen  by  accident.  It  must  be 
scientifically  worked  out — accurately  and  painstakingly. 

Leadership  in  balanced  construction  is  the  secret  and 
the  explanation  of  American  Six  success. 

By  a  scientific  distribution  of  weight  in  the  American 
Balanced  Six,  the  load  is  divided  over  each  of  the  four 
wheels  almost  to  a  fraction  of  a  pound.  The  chassis 
is  not  underweighted  at  the  rear  nor  overweighted  at  the 
front.     Each  wheel  carries  an  equal  share  of  the  burden. 

The  effect  on  the  riding  qualities  of  this  Balanced  Six 
is  little  short  of  amazing.  Behind  its  wheel  rough  roads 
have  no  terrors  for  you.  Sharp  turns  do  not  affright  you. 
There  is  no  slip — no  side-sway  going  around  corners.  Your 
car  holds  the  road  at  all  speeds. 

That  is  what  we  mean  when  we  say  the  "Balanced  Six.*^' 

The  American  Balanced  Six  is  the  first  instance  in  which 
the  principle  of  balance  has  been  correctly  applied  in  the 
construction  of  a  car  of  light  weight. 

Every  mile  you  cover  in  the  American  is  a  mile  of  added 
joy.     You  fairly  smile  the  miles  away. 


AMERICAN    MOTORS    CORPORATION 

Factories:   Plainfield,  N.  J.,  and  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Cyhe  lialaneed  SvC 


Miles   3^    Smiles 


CI  Thr   l.itt'tary   />i,<.'«>/  /i;r   Ichtiiaiy    II.    1^)20 


"  Tht  Soul  1)1  Ihr  Motor,"  nn 
intrrolinu  booklet  about  pit- 
Ion  rinua,  will  be  irnl  upon 
requrtl.  Addrrti  Drpt.  "C" 
Amcricnn  Hnmmrrcd  F'islon 
KinK  Coiii|iaiiy,  lialtimorc, 
Marylnnd. 


AMERICAN  Hammered   Piston   Rings  arc  h'dhlvss — because 
^  nothing  can  leak  past  the  ring. 

"Mechanically  the  best"  is  a  reference  often  given  them. 

By  our  process  of  hammering,  a  permanent  even  outward  pressure 
is  given  the  rings.     Heat  does  not  affect  this  pressure. 

I*!ach  piston  ring  fits  snugly  against  the  cylinder  wail,  with  the  same 
amount  of  outward  pressure  all  around,  making  a  leakless  contact. 

'I'his  means  perfect  compression,  and  the  full  benefit  of  the  ex- 
ploded "gas" — power. 

A  saving  of  oil,  because  no  oil  can  leak   past  the  rings   into  the 
combustion  chamber  to  be  burned. 

The  hammer  trade  mark  is  your  guarantee  against  leaky  piston 
rings.      Look  for  the  ball-point  hanuner  marks  on  the  inside  of 
each  ring. 
AMI'KICAN  HAMMKKIJJ  I'lSlON  l<IN(;  COMPANY.    HHllimore,  Murylund 
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d  Piston  Rin^s 


will  be  many  times  multiplied  and  the  chances  are  that  in  days 
ahead  many  a  city  moonshiner  will  have  bitter  experience  of  these 
tireless,  fearless,  and  determined  men.  And  if  any  of  the  gun- 
men of  New  York  should  engage  in  moonshining  and  boot- 
legging they  will  find  that  for  "pulling"  first  and  shooting 
quickly  and  accurately  they  are  outclassed  by  the  men  who 
have  been  trained  in  the  mountains  and  swamps.  The  wilder- 
ness moonshiners  are  also  to  be  hunted  and  harried  as  never 
before.  It  is  probable  that  observation  airplanes,  equipped 
with  military  cameras,  will  be  brought  into  this  work  and  will  vie 
with  the  eagles  in  hovering  over  mountain  fastnesses. 

There  will  be  various  ways  of  getting  a  drink,  if  one  be  ex- 
ceedingly thirsty  and  as  exceedingly  rich.  Perhaps  we  shall 
return  to  the  picturesqueness  of  an  olden  day.     It  is  predicted: 

Smuggling  will  return  with  much  of  its  old-time  romantic 
fascination.  Indeed,  it  is  already  here.  Smuggling  on  a 
gigantic  scale  has  gone  on  across  "wet-dry  "  boundaries  ever  since 
prohibition  began  to  break  out  in  spots,  and  since  war-prohibition 
went  into  effect  it  has  become  a  big  game  on  the  frontiers.  The 
Bermudas,  the  Bahamas,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Canada,  and  the  little 
French  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  are  already  successful  smuggling  bases.  With  whisky 
worth  anywhere  from  $20  to  $50  a  quart,  the  temptation  is 
great  and  the  rewards  enriching.  According  to  circumstantial 
reports,  "blockade  runners"  already  appear  regularly  off  the 
Florida  coast  at  preconcerted  rendezvous,  where  they  are  met 
by  motor-trucks  at  night.  The  cargoes  are  lightered  ashore, 
loaded  on  the  trucks,  and  by  dawn  thousands  of  gallons  of 
whisky  are  scores  of  miles  away.  This  is  American  whisky 
that  was  exported  to  the  Bermudas  or  other  bases  at  a  cost  of 
about  $8  a  case! 

Canada  is  all  "dry,"  except  the  Province  of  Quebec,  tho  inter- 
provincial  commerce  in  liquors  is  still  permitted;  so  Quebec, 
which  is  very  conveniently  located  with  respect  to  New  York,  is  a 
promising  source  of  illicit  supplies  for  the  northeastern  section  of 
the  country.  However,  the  smuggling  speculators  regard  St. 
Pierre  and  Miquelon  as  the  ideal  bases,  especially  for  foreign 
liquors  and  wines.  The  Breton  fishermen  can  bring  the  stuff 
out  as  ballast  from  France — and  Maine  has  a  very  tortuous 
coast-line. 

All  of  this  means  a  new  field  of  activity  for  the  revenue  cutters, 
and  if  they  are  not  equal  to  the  job  of  guarding  the  coasts  against 
booze  infiltration,  the  enforcement  unit  will  likely  put  out  a  fleet 
of  chasers  of  its  own,  which  will,  of  course,  be  "long,  low,  rakish," 
and  very  speedy. 

Thus,  while  the  dreamland  romance  of  the  banqivet-table, 
the  festal  board,  and  the  bar  will  romance  no  more,  for  most 
Americans  booze  will  continue  for  many  a  long  year  to  be  a 
source  of  stimulation  through  the  news,  not  to  mention  the 
host  of  works  of  fiction  that  will  now  have  to  bring  in  moon- 
shiners and  liquor  smugglers  before  they  can  intoxicate  the 
hero  or  the  villain  or  produce  the  alluring  environment  of  ad- 
venture, villainy,  and  crime  that  they  will  otherwise  lack  in  a 
drinkless,  saloonless,  diveless  land. 


FUN   AND   FIGHTING   IN   THE   WAR   AS 
SEEN  BY  A  "HUMAN"  IRISH  CHAPLAIN 


t: 


*'*"■ — *IIEY  SAY  they  won't  lave  me  go  to  the  war," 
mourned  a  soldier  of  the  69th  New  York  (165th 
Infantry)  to  the  regiment's  chaplain.  That  chaplain 
was  Father  Francis  P.  Duffy,  and  as  it  would  appear  that  he  was 
personally  acquainted  with  every  man  in  the  organization, 
knowing  his  name  and  much  else  about  him,  it  seemed  entirely 
appropriate  that  the  young  Irishman  should  come  to  him  with 
his  troubles.  The  episode  took  place  while  the  regiment  was  in 
training  at  Camp  Mills,  Long  Island,  and  what  the  soldier  feared 
was  that  they  would  not  let  him  accompany  the  regiment  to 
France.  "T  took  a  dhrop  too  much,"  he  confided  to  Father 
Duffy,  adding  that  this  had  made  the  Captain  "very  mad," 
and  the  Major  had  stated  they  couldn't  stand  anything  like  that, 
and  hence  would  leave  this  boy  behind.  "And  sure.  Father 
Duffy,  if  I  couldn't  go  to  the  war,  it'd  kill  me,"  he  concluded. 
The  chaplain  assured  him  that  he  would  use  his  powers  of  per- 
suasion with  the  Captain  and  Major,  but  only  on  condition  that 
the  soldier  would  sign  the  pledge.  This  incident  is  one  of  the 
many  related  by  Father  Duffy  in  "  Father  Duffy's  Story"  (Doran 
Company,  New  York),  a  most  readable  "human  interest"  ac- 
count of  the  doings  of  the  69th  in  the  war.     As  chaplain,  Father 
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Duffy  was  able  to  view  the  war  activities  from  an  angle  different 
from  that  of  most  observers,  and  his  story  forms  an  account  of 
heroism  and  humor  of  peculiar  interest.  Father  Duffy  admits 
in  the  preface  that  he  is  Irish,  as  were  most  of  the  men  in  his 
regiment,  but  "normally  and  let  alone,"  he  says,  "I  am  just  pl^in 
human."  From  this  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  story  he  tells 
is  one  that  might  have  been  told  of  any  of  the  other  units,  and 
it  is  therefore  a  picture  of  the  essentially  human  side  of  all  our 
overseas  forces.  One  gets  the  impression  from  a- reading  of  this 
account  that  an  army  chaplain  is  a  mighty  busy  person.  He 
seems  to  be  called  upon  in  all  sorts  of  emergencies,  from  the  per- 
formance of  a  marriage  ceremony  to  the  operation  of  a  machine- 
gun,  the  nature  of  his  work  varying  with  the  business  in  which 
his  organization  may  be  engaged.  His  purely  pastoral  duties 
naturally  take  up  most  of  his  time  when  the  men  are  in  camp, 
and  he  furnishes  some  examples  of  these : 

I  have  become  a  marrying  parson.  Love  and  fighting  seem  to 
go  together — they  are  the  two  staples  of  romance.  I  have  had  a 
large  number  of  marriages  to  perform.  In  most  cases  the  parties 
enter  my  church-tent  from  the  rear  and  are  quietly  married  before 
the  simple  altar.  We  have  had  a  few  weddings,  however,  on  a 
grand  scale.  Michael  Mulhern,  of  the  Band,  had  arranged  for  a 
quiet  wedding  with  a  very  sweet  little  gi^l  named  Peggy  O'Brien. 
This  afternoon  at  four  o'clock,  when  I  was  ready  to  slip  over 
with  the  yoimg  couple  and  their  witnesses  to  my  canvas-church, 
I  saw  the  band  forming.  "What  is  this  formation  for,  Michael. 
You  don't  have  to  be  in  it,  do  you?"  "Ah,  Father,"  said 
Michael,  with  a  blush,  "the  boys  heard  somehow  what  was  going 
to  happen,  and  they're  gong  to  serenade  us."  We  had  to 
parade  over  to  church  behind  the  band  playing  a  wedding  march, 
with  ten  thousand  soldiers  and  visitors  following  curiously  in 
the  rear.  So  Michael  and  his  bride  were  united  in  matrimony 
before  a  vast  throng  that  cheered  them,  and  showered  them  with 
rice  that  soldiers  brought  over  from  the  kitchens,  many  of  the  lads 
battling  with  the  groom  for  the  privilege  of  kissing  the  bride. 

Being  the  chaplain  of  a  regiment  composed  largely  of  Catholics, 
part  of  Father  Duffy's  duties  was  the  hearing  of  confessions. 
These  he  tells  us  were  of  military  value  in  keeping  up  the  morale 
of  the  men.  Thus  he  was  informed  by  officers  that  before  tak- 
ing their  first  trenches  different  soldiers  under  them  had  sug- 
gested, "You  can  put  my  name  down  for  any  kind  of  a  job  out 
there.  I'm  all  cleaned  up  and  don't  give  a  damn  what  happens 
now."     Further: 

I  often  drop  in  on  soldiers  of  other  outfits  around  their  kitchens 
or  in  the  trenches,  or  during  a  halt  on  the  road  and  hear  confes- 
sions. Occasionally  Catholic  soldiers  in  country  regiments, 
with  the  small-town  spirit  of  being  loath  to  doing  anything  un- 
usual while  people  are  looking  at  them  hold  back.  Then  my 
plan  is  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  Protestant  fellows,  who 
are  always  glad  to  pick  them  out  for  me  and  put  them  in  my 
clutches.  They  have  a  lot  of  sport  about  it,  dragging  them  up  to 
me  as  if  they  were  prisoners;  but  it  is  a  question  of  serious  re- 
ligion as  soon  as  their  confession  begins,  the  main  purpose  of  the 
preliminaries  begin  simplj'  to  overcome  a  country  boy's  em- 
barrassment. It  proves,  too,  that  the  average  American  likes 
to  see  a  man  practise  his  religion  whatever  it  may  be. 

With  my  own  men  there  is  never  any  difficulty  of  that  kind. 
I  never  hear  confessions  in  a  church,  but  always  in  the  public 
square  of  a  village,  with  the  bustle  of  army  life  and  traffic  going 
on  around  us.  There  is  always  a  line  of  fifty  or  sixty  soldiers, 
continuously  renewed  throughout  the  afternoon,  until  I  have  heard 
perhaps  as  many  as  five  himdred  confessions  in  the  battalion. 
The  operation  always  arouses  the  curiosity  of  the  French  people. 
They  see  the  line  of  soldiers  with  man  after  man  stepping  for- 
ward, doffing  his  cap  with  his  left  hand,  and  stepping  forward 
and  standing  in  the  square  in  meditativ^e  posture  while  he  says 
his  penance.  "What  are  those  soldiers  doing?"  I  can  see  them 
whispering.  "They  are  making  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Mnn 
Dieit!  they  are  confessing  th»>mselves."  Xon-Catliolics  also  fall 
into  line,  not,  of  course,  to  make  their  confession,  but  to  get  a 
private  word  of  religious  comfort  and  to  share  in  the  happiness 
they  see  in  the  faces  of  the  others. 

A  sample  of  another  sort  of  job  that  seems  to  have  fallen  to 
the  chaplain  is  furnished  by  the  following,  which  describes  how 
Father  Duffy  was  able  to  still  a  stonn  in  one  of  the  companies 
that  objected  to  the  wearing  of  British  uniforms.  He  says  he 
foimd  the  men  in  "vehemently  gesticulating  groups." 

"What's  the  matter  here?"  I  asked.  Val  Dowling,  the  sup- 
ply .sergeant,  picked  a  uniform  out  of  a  pile  and   held  it  up. 
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^fiere  ^ine  Gars  Qatfier 


Wherever  fine  cars  assemble 
there  you  may  inspect  exam- 
ples of  Lmdividual  art  and 
craftsmanship.  Seven  motor- 
car manufacturers  whose 
products  range  in  price  from 
twenty-five  hundred  to  eight 
thousand  dollars  are  using 
L^in dividual  Motor  Bodies  in 
order  to  match  their  perfec- 
tion of  motor  and  mechanism. 

The  Ohio  Bod>'  &  Blower  Co. 
Cleveland 


OTOP^  BODIES 


(--^tnadc  by 


The  Ohio  Body  ^  Blower  Co. 
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"Look  at  the  damn  thing!  Excuse  me, 
Father,  but  you'll  say  as  bad  when  you 
look  at  it.  They  want  us  to  wear  this." 
He  held  it  out  as  if  it  had  contagion  in  it, 
and  I  saw  it  was  a  British  tunic,  brass  but- 
tons and  all.  I  disappointed  my  audience 
— I  didn't  swear  out  loud.  "Got  nice 
shiny  buttons,"  I  said.  "What's  the  mat- 
ter with  it?"  What  was  the  matter  with 
it?  Did  I  know  it  was  a  British  uniform? 
Frank  McGlynn,  of  Manhattan,  and  Bill 
McGorry,  of  Long  Island  City,  were  as  hot 
as  Bill  Fleming  or  Pat  Travers  or  Chris 
O'Keefe  or  William  Smythe.  "They  look 
a  little  betther  this  way,"  said  John  Thorn- 
ton, holding  up  one  with  the  buttons  dipt 
off. 

"That's  all  right,"  I  said,  "but  don't  get 
yourselves  into  trouble  destroying  govern- 
ment property."  "Throuble,"  said  Mar- 
tin Higgins.  "What  the  blazes  do  they 
mane  by  insultin'  min  fightin'  for  thim  like 
this?  I'd  stand  hangin'  rather  than  put 
wan  of  thim  rags  on  me  back." 

I  went  home  in  a  black  mood,  all  the 
blacker  because  I  did  not  want  to  say  what 
I  felt  before  the  men;  and  when  I  got  to 
mess  I  found  Lawrence,  Anderson,  and 
Mangan  and  young  McKenna  as  sore  as 
myself.  We  all  exploded  together,  and 
Colonel  Barker,  at  first  mildlj''  interested, 
seemed  to  get  worried.  "Well,"  he  said, 
"at  least  they  wouldn't  object  if  they  had 
to  wear  English  shoes,  would  they?" 
"No,"  I  said.  "They'd  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  stamping  on  them."  The  laugh  at 
my  poor  joke  ended  the  discussion,  but  I 
waited  after  supper  to  talk  with  Colonel 
Barker.  I  didn't  want  him  worried  about 
us,  and  he  naturally  couldn't  know;  but  I 
felt  he  could  appreciate  our  attitude  from 
his  own  very  strong  anti-German  feelings. 
"Colonel,"  I  said.  "We  do  not  want  you 
to  feel  that  you  have  a  regiment  of  divided 
loyalty  or  dubious  reliability  on  your  hands. 
We  are  all  volunteers  for  this  war.  If  you 
put  our  fellows  in  line  alongside  a  bunch  of 
Tommies,  they  would  only  fight  the  harder 
to  show  the  English  who  are  the  better  men, 
tho  I  would  not  guarantee  that  there  would 
not  be  an  occasional  row  in  a  rest-camp  if 
we  were  biUeted  with  them.  There  are 
soldiers  with  us  who  left  Ireland  to  avoid 
service  in  the  British  Army.  But  as  soon 
as  we  got  into  the  war,  these  men,  tho  not 
yet  citizens,  volunteered  to  fight  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

"We  have  our  racial  feelings,  but  these 
do  not  affect  our  loyalty  to  the  United 
States.  You  can  understand  it.  There 
were  times  during  the  past  two  years  when, 
if  England  had  not  restrained  her  John 
Bull  tendencies  on  the  sea,  we  might  have 
got  into  a  series  of  difficulties  that  would 
have  led  to  a  war  with  her.  In  that  case, 
Germany  would  have  been  suppressing 
your  own  dislike  for  that  ally.  But  sup- 
posing in  the  course  of  the  war  we  were 
short  of  tin  hats  and  they  asked  you  to  put 
on  one  of  those  Boche  helmets?" 

The  Colonel  whacked  the  table,  stung  to 
sudden  anger  at  the  picture.  Then  he 
laughed,  "You  have  a  convincing  way  of 
putting  things.  Father.  I'll  see  that  they 
clothe  my  men  hereafter  in  American 
uniforms." 

Father  Duffy,  in  speaking  of  his  pasto/al 
activities,  states  that  in  one  particular  he 
de\iated  radically  from  the  usual  custom 
of  pastors — he  took  up  no  collection.  He 
says  he  expects  to  be  barred  from  the  pas- 


tors' union  when  he  gets  back  home  for 
breaking  the  rules.  He  consoles  himself, 
however,  with  the  fact  that  the  soldiers 
were  not  left  entirely  without  training  in 
the  important  matter  of  contributing  to  the 
church,  for  we  read: 

The  old  French  cures  (God  bless  them, 
they  are  a  fine  lot  of  old  gentlemen)  take 
up  the  collection.  A  tremendously  impor- 
tant-looking old  beadle  in  a  Napoleonic 
cocked  hat  and  with  a  long  staff  goes  before, 
with  a  money-or-your-life  air  about  him, 
and  in  the  rear  comes  the  apologetic-man- 
nered cure,  or  perhaps  a  little  girl,  carrying 
a  little  dish  that  is  a  stimulus  to  stinginess, 
which  is  tirnidlj'  pushed  forward  a  few 
inches  in  the  direction  of  the  man  on  the 
outside  seat.  If  the  man  is  an  American 
he  grabs  the  dish  and  sticks  it  under  the 
nose  of  his  neighbor,  with  a  gruff  whisper, 
"  Cough  up!"  They  cough  up  all  right — 
if  it  isn't  too  far  from  pay-day.  Even  at 
that  they  are  good  for  more  of  the  cigar- 
store  coupons  and  the  copper  washers  that 
pass  for  money  here  than  are  the  local  wor- 
shipers. The  cures  proclaim  us  the  most 
generous  people  in  the  world — and  so  we 
are — which  makes  it  unanimous.  They 
listen  with  open  mouths  to  my  tales  of 
financial  returns  in  city  parishes  at  home 
and  wish  secretly  that  they  had  started 
life  where  things  are  run  like  that — until 
I  tell  them  of  debts  we  have  to  carry,  and 
they  are  content  once  more  that  their  lot 
has  been  cast  in  the  quiet,  old-time  villages 
of  Lorraine. 

The  former  chaplain  tells  divertingly  of 
his  experiences  with  the  natives  of  France. 
When  the  vessel  in  which  his  regiment  was 
transported  reached  Brest  he  asked  leave 
to  go  ashore.  He  was  interested  in  the 
Celtic  types  he  saw  on  the  streets,  he  says, 
giving  them  names  drawn  from  his  Irish 
acquaintance,  such  as  Tim  Murphy  or 
Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy.  Finally,  he  was 
ready  to  return  to  his  ship  and  went  down 
to  the  docks — 

I  was  about  to  embark  in  a  fishing-smack 
when  a  French  marine  came  along  the  dock 
and  said  that  under  no  circumstances  could 
a  boat  cross  the  harbor  after  sunset.  My 
fishermen  argued;  I  argued;  even  my  irre- 
sistible young  guide  stated  the  ease,  but  to 
no  avail.  Finally  I  said  to  the  youngster: 
"Why  waste  my  time  with  this  creature  of 
a  marine.  Lead  me  to  the  person  the  most 
important  in  Brest,  the  Mayor,  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  Master  of  the  Port,  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Fleet.  From  such  a  one  I 
shall  receive  permission.!'  The  youth  gave 
me  a  quick  look,  and  I  think  he  would  have 
winked  if  my  face  were  not  so  sternly  set 
with  the  importance  I  had  assumed.  He 
led  me  off  to  the  office  of  the  Harbormaster. 
It  was  closed.  I  could  find  no  person  ex- 
cept the  janitor,  who  was  sweeping  the 
front  steps.  I  was  so  put  out  at  the  pros- 
pect of  not  getting  back  from  my  leave  on 
time  that  I  had  to  talk  to  some  person,  so 
I  told  the  janitor  my  worries.  He  insinu- 
ated that  something  might  be  arranged. 
I  had  traveled  in  Europe  before,  and  had 
learned  how  things  get  themselves  arranged. 
So  I  produced  from  my  pocket  a  nice  shiny 
two-franc  piece;  and  in  a  moment  I  dis- 
covered that  I  had  purchased  for  thirty- 
five  cents  in  real  money  the  freedom  of  the 
port  of  Brest.  My  janitor  descended  upon 
the  faithful  marine  with  brandished  broom 
and  bellowed  objurgations  that  such  a 
creature  should  block  the  way  of  this  emi- 


nent American  officer  who  wished  to  return 
to  his  ship. 

Writing  of  Naives-en-Blois,  which  he  says 
the  dough-boys  called  "Naives  in  Blooey," 
"with  a  strong  hoot  on  the  last  word," 
Father  Duffy  gives  some  pictures  of  a  train- 
ing-camp abroad.  "Up  in  the  morning 
early,"  he  says.  "Then  cut  green  wood 
for  fire,  or  drill  along  the  muddy  roads  or 
dig  in  the  muddier  hillsides  for  a  target 
range — this  all  day.  .  .  .  Supper  at  four, 
and  already  the  sun  has  dropt  out  of  the 
gloomy  heavens,  if  indeed  it  has  ever 
shown  itself  at  all.     Then— then  nothing." 

This  refers  to  the  men.  Of  his  own 
experiences  he  says: 

I  have  a  large  square,  low-ceilinged  room 
with  stone  floor,  and  French  windows  with 
big  wooden  shutters  to  enclose  the  light. 
The  walls  are  concealed  by  the  big  presses, 
or  armoires,  so  deaft"  to  the  housewives  of 
Lorraine.  The  one  old  lady  who  occupies 
this  house  lived  here  for  all  of  her  seventy 
years  (a  German  officer  occupied  the  high 
canopied  bed  in  1870),  and  she  has  never 
let  any  single  possession  she  ever  had  get 
away  from  her.  They  are  all  in  the  ar- 
moires: old  hats,  bits  of  silk,  newspapers — - 
everything.  She  is  very  pious  and  very 
pleased  to  have  M.  VAunidnier,  but  she 
wouldn't  give  me  a  bit  of  shelf  room  or  a 
quarter-inch  of  candle  or  a  handful  of  petit 
bois  to  start  a  fire  in  the  wretched  fireplace 
without  cash  down. 

She  quizzes  me  about  the  regiment,  my 
parish,  and  m.yself.  She  doesn't  under- 
stand this  volunteer  business.  If  we  didn't 
have  to  come,  why  are  we  here?  is  her 
matter-of-fact  attitude.  She  was  evi- 
dently not  satisfied  with  what  she  could 
learn  from  me  herself,  so  one  day  she  called 
to  her  aid  a  crony  of  hers,  a  woman  of  fifty 
with  a  fighting  face  and  straggly  hair  whom 
I  had  dubbed  "the  sthreeler,"  because  no 
English  word  described  her  so  adequately. 
I  had  already  heard  the  sthreeler's  opinion 
of  the  women  in  Paris — all  of  them.  It 
would  have  done  the  hussies  good  to  hear 
what  she  thought  of  them.  Now  she 
turned  her  interrogatory  sword  point  at 
me;  no  parrying  about  her  methods — just 
slash  and  slash  again. 

''Monsieur  has  three  vicaires.'^  "Yes, 
7nadame." 

"Then  why  has  Monsieur  V Aumonier 
come  over  here?  Why  not  send  one  of  the 
vicaires  and  stay  at  home  in  his  parish?" 

"But  none  of  the  ricaires  was  aumonier 
of  the  regiment,  but  myself.  Monsieur  le 
Cure. 

"Oh,  perhaps  the  Germans  destroyed 
your  parish  as  they  did  that  of  our  present 
cure." 

"No;  the  Germans  have  not  got  to  New 
York  yet,  so  my  parish  is  still  safe." 

"Ah,  then,  I  have  it.  No  doubt  the 
Government  pays  you  more  as  aumonier 
than  the  Church  does  as  cure." 

The  time  finally  came  when  the  men  were 
ready  for  their  first  battle.  Father  Duffy 
says  he  took  a  walk  with  some  of  them,  and 
they  told  him  what  was  on  their  minds. 
"Father,  do  you  think  we'll  be  afraid?" 
said  one.  The  chaplain  assured  them  they 
would  not.  "You  feel  rather  tight  across 
the  chest  for  the  five  minutes  before  you 
tear  into  it,  but  when  you  get  going  you 
forget  even  that,"  he  said.  After  they  had 
had  some  experience  \\nth  raids,  the  taking 
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of  trfuohes,  'going  over  the  top,"  and 
other  forms  of  eugagomont,  the  men  seem 
to  have  bwome  use<l  to  the  idea  of  lighting, 
and  displayed  no  trace  of  nervousness  be- 
fore an  attack.     Their  spirit  is  illustrated 

by  the  following  incident: 

• 

Corporal  John  Finnegan  had  been 
wounded  in  the  leg.  He  tied  a  bandage 
around  the  wound  and  stayed  where  he 
was.  He  was  with  Li<Hitenant  Young 
when  that  leader  was  killed  and  ran  to 
avenge  him.  A  shell  burst  near  him,  and 
he  was  hurled  in  the  air,  falling  sens«'less 
and  deaf.  I  saw  him  in  tlie  First-Aid  Sta- 
tion, a  little  waj'  back,  where  he  had  been 
carried.  The  lads  there  had  ripped  up  his 
breeches  to  rebandage  his  earlier  wound. 
He  was  just  coming  to.  They  told  me  he 
was  shell-shocked.  "Shell-shocked,  noth- 
ing," I  said.  "A  shell  could  kill  John  F'in- 
negan,  but  it  could  not  break  his  nerves." 
Just  then  he  got  sight  of  me.  "There's 
nawthin'  the  matther  with  me,  Father,  ex- 
ceptin'  that  I'm  deaf.  They  got  the  Loot- 
enant  and  I  haven't  squared  it  with  thim 
yet.  I'm  goin'  back."  I  told  him  he  must 
stay  where  he  was  at  least  till  I  returned 
from  the  Battalion  Dressing  Station,  which 
was  five  hundred  yards  down  the  old 
Roman  road. 

Between  looking  after  these  and  others 
who  kept  coming  in  it  was  a  good  while 
before  I  got  back  to  the  First-Aid  Station 
in  the  trenches  and  John  Finnegan  was 
gone.  They  had  kept  him  for  some  time 
by  telling  him  ht;  was  to  wait  for  me.  But 
after  a  rush  of  business  they  found  John 
sitting  up  with  a  shoelace  in  his  hand. 
"Give  me  a  knife,"  he  said;  "I  want  to 
make  holes  to  sew  up  my  pants."  Johnny 
Walker  had  mine,  but  he  wouldn't  lend  it. 
"  Lie  down  and  be  still."  "All  right,"  said 
Finnegan;  "  I  have  the  tools  (Jod  gave  me." 
He  bent  his  head  over  the  ripped-up 
breeches  and  with  his  teeth  tore  a  few 
holes  at  intervals  in  the  hanging  flaps.  He 
earefully  la^;ed  them  up  with  the  shoestring, 
humming  the  while  "The  Low-Back'd 
Car."  Then  he  got  up.  "Where's  me 
gun?  "  "  You  are  to  wait  for  Father  Duffy. 
He  wants  to  see  you."  "Father  DufTy 
done  all  for  me  I  n<  cfl,  jind  lie'd  be  IIk;  last 
man  to  k(?ep  a  w(;ll  man  out  of  a  fight.  I'm 
feeling  fine,  and  I  want  me  gun.  I'm  going 
back."  He  spied  a  stray  rifh;  and  seized  it. 
"  Kecjj  out  of  me  way  now,  I  don't  want 
to  fight  with  the  Irish  exr-ipt  for  fun.  This 
i.s  business."  So  wounded,  bruised,  half 
deaf,  John  Finnegan  returned  to  battle. 
Immortal  jKieniH  have  been  written  of  lesser 
men. 

Occasionally,  however,  a  man  would  be 
found  whose  conduct  was  more  uns(jldierly, 
as  i«  Hhown  by  the  follrnsing: 

f)n<-  of  the  ofllecrs  whose  duties  kept  him 
near  the  lios^iitui  a|)|)oirited  liinisclf  as 
I>olie«-  ollifcr  in  adfjition  to  his  other  duties, 
to  keep  the  men  under  cover.  On  the  s«c- 
f)nd  day  of  the  fight  he  saw  n  toiiHle<|-look- 
ing  soldier  without  hat  or  rifle  coming  from 
u  barn. 

"What  outfit  ilo  you  belong  to?" 

"I  belong  to  the  Hl.'ilh  Fnranlry,  sir." 

"What  are  you  doing  hen-?" 

"I  came  in  laxt  night  with  an  ammuni- 
tion detail  afk!  we  got  «eiitfererl  under 
Mhell-fire,  and   I  eruwied  into  the  barn." 

"  Y««,  you  itlept  Ihero  nil  night  and  let 
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the  other  fellows  do  your  work.  You  must 
be  a  new  man.  But  1  see  you  have  a 
service  stripe." 

"Well,  I  am  new  in  the  regiment,  and  I 
don't  belong  in  this  game.  I  was  in  the 
S.O.S.,  and  they  sent  mv  up  here  as  a  re- 
placement after  I  got  into  the  hospital." 

"Where  is  your  rifle?" 

"I  lost  it  and  it  ain't  no  good  to  me 
anyway,  'cause  1  don't  know  anything  about 
it,  and  I  can't  see  good  anyway." 

The  situation  was  loo  much  for  the  officer 
and,  like  every  one  else  in  emergency,  his 
mind  turned  to  C'aptain  Walsh. 

"Go  down  that  road  about  forty  yards 
and  you  will  see  a  farm-yard  with  soldiers 
in  it  "and  ask  for  Captain  Walsh.  Tell  him 
I  sent  you,  and  tell  him  the  story  vou  gave 
me." 

The  hat  less  soldier  obeyed  very  willingly 
because  the  street  led  toward  the  rear. 
An  hour  later  Captain  Mike  breezed  into 
the  square  and  came  over  to  the  officer  with 
the  demand: 

"Who  was  that  bird  you  sent  me?" 

"What  did  you  do  with  him,  Mike?" 

"What  did  I  do  with  him.  I  salvaged 
him  a  nice  new  rifle,  strapt  two  bandoliers 
around  him,  led  him  gently  out  into  the 
street,  faced  him  north,  and  said:  "Keep 
right  on  going  in  that  direction  until  you 
see  a  Dutchman  and  when  you  see  him 
shoot  him  for  me.'  And  I  gave  him  a  good 
start  with  my  boot,  and  by  the  way  he 
made  his  getaway  I'U  bet  he's  going  yet." 

Sometimes  even  an  ofificer  would  betray 
symptoms  of  undue  excitement  in  the  real 
or  fancied  presence  of  the  enemy.  The 
following  is  a  case  in  point: 

A  patrol  was  out  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting in  touch  with  the  enemy.  As  it 
was  ascending  the  reverse  slope  of  the  hill 
a  young  officer  who  was  with  two  or  three 
men  in  advance  came  running  back,  stoop- 
ing low  and  calling  breathlessly  to  the 
lieutenant  in  command,  "The  Germans! 
The  Germans!  The  Germans  are  there." 
Nobody  thought  him  afraid,  but  his  tone; 
of  excitement  was  certainly  bad  for  morale. 
There  was  a  sudden  lialt  and  a  bad  moment, 
but  the  situation  was  saved  when  a  New 
York  voice  in  a  gruff  whisper  was  heard: 
"Well,  what  the  hell  does  that  guy  think 
we  are  out  here  looking  for — violets?" 
If  (eloquence  is  the  power  to  say  things 
tliat  will  produce  the  desired  effect  on  one's 
hearers,  neither  Demosthenes  nor  Dan 
O'Connell  himself  ever  made  a  better 
speech. 

The  10r)th  was  one  of  the  regiments  that 
entered  Gennany.  "December  ',i  was  the 
dayonwhictli  we  finally  acconii)lished  what 
we  had  started  out  to  do — nuike  our  inva- 
sion of  Germany,"  says  Kallicr  Duffy. 
Their  point  of  (^ntranc(t  was  the  village  of 
Bollendorf  on  tlie  Sauer  Hivcr.     To  (juolc: 

Capt.  John  Mangan,  who  had  come  to 
the  regiiiK-nl  on  l)usiiiess  from  the  Second 
Army;  George  Mootlihw  of  the  \(^w  \'ork 
W'lirlil,  and  myself  crossed  Ihe  bridge  ahead 
of  the  others,  v«'ry  curious  to  see  what  re- 
ception we  would  get  in  the  land  of  \\w 
enemy.  The  first  indication  of  tli(»  sort  of 
reception  wo  were  to  lia\n  came  from  an 
invitation  from  an  old  farmer  atid  his  wife 
whrise  house  stood  at.  tiie  end  of  the  bridge 
to  step  inside  and  have  a  glass  of  .'irhnnjiiiK; 
when  we  prudently  declined  thiH,  w<»  were 
offerefl  applies,  but  not  being  their  visitors, 
we  fell,  it,  pro()er  to  say  no.  The  proffere<l 
kiiidnesHes  were  inspired   j)artly   no  doubt 


by  a  desire  to  propitiate,  but  nobody  could 
doubt  that  it  was  largely  the  decent  impulse 
of  a  nice  old  couple.  We  rejoined  the 
regiment  for  the  march  across. 

The  column  came  down  along  the  river, 
the  band  in  front  playing  "The  Yanks  Are 
Coming,"  and,  as  we  turned  to  cross  the 
bridge,  the  lively  regimental  tune  of  "  Garry- 
owen."  In  front  of  us,  above  the  CJerniau 
hill,  there  was  German  soil,  nothing  but  more 
hostile  greeted  us  than  the  click  of  a  moving- 
picture  camera.  Every  soldier  in  the  line 
was  glowing  with  happiness  except  myself, 
perhaps.  On  occasions  like  this,  of  glory 
and  excitement,  my  mind  has  a  habit  of 
going  back  to  the  lads  that  are  gone. 

The  greatest  surprize  of  our  first  week 
in  Gernuiny  Avas  the  attitude  of  the  people 
toward  us.  We  had  expected  to  be  in  for 
an  unpleasant  experience,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  some  of  our  fellows  had  a 
I)icture  of  themselves  moving  around  in 
German  A'illages  with  loaded  rifle  and  fixt 
bayonet  ready  to  repel  treacherous  attacks. 
We  were  received  very  peacefully,  one 
might  almost  say,  cordialh*.  Farmers  in 
the  fields  would  go  out  of  the  way  to  put 
us  on  the  right  road;  children  in  the  vil- 
lages were  as  friendly  and  curious  as  young- 
sters at  home;  the  women  lent  their  uten- 
sils and  often  helped  soldiers  with  their 
cooking,  even  offering  stuff  from  their  small 
stores  when  the  hungry  men  arrived  far 
ahead  of  their  kitchens.  There  were  nuuiy 
German  soldiers  in  these  towns  still  wearing 
the  uniform  (they  would  be  naked  other- 
Avise),  and  they,  too,  were  interested,  curi- 
ous, almost  friendly.  Some  of  them  had 
been  against  us  in  battle,  and,  with  the  spirit 
of  veterans  in  all  times  and  places,  they 
struck  up  conversation  with  our  men, 
fighting  the  battles  over  again  and  swajv 
ping  lies.  I  talked  with  the  priests  in  the 
different  towns — one  of  them  a  chaplain 
just  returned  from  the  eastern  front.  I^ike 
all  the  others  that  we  meet,  thej'  say  that 
their  country  had  the  French  and  British 
licked  if  we  had  stayed  out;  to  which  1 
make  the  very  obvious  retort  that  they  had 
followed  a  very  foolish  policy  when  they 
dragged  us  in. 

Aside  from  the  attitude  of  the  peoi)le 
the  things  that  strike  us  most  are  two: 
Pulling  lh(>  two  into  one.  it  is  lh(>  number 
and  tlu*  fatness  of  the  children.  Tiiere  are 
few  children  on  the  streets  in  French  \  11- 
lages;  G(>rnuin  villag(>s  swarm  with  young- 
sters. Our  coming  is  like  circus-day,  and 
th(\v  all  are  out,  especially  the  boys.  Boys 
everywhere!  And  such  sturdy  little  tow- 
heads — chubby  is  lhi>  word  for  the  smaller 
ones.  I  do  not  know  about  the  rest  of 
Germany,  but  Hliineland  is  certainly  not 
starved.  Pt>rhaj)s,  as  in  Belgium,  it  is  lh(> 
townspeople  who  do  llit>  sulTering.  These 
cliildren  wear  i)alched  clothing,  but  the 
clothing  covers  roundetl  bodies.  We  find 
it  <'asy  to  purchase  meals  at  rates  that  are 
asloimdingly  reasonal)lt>  after  our  experi- 
'  nc(*  in  other  Kurop(>an  countries.  Ger- 
many lacks  nuiny  things -('dil)Ie  bn>a(l, 
good  beer,  real  colTee,  iierosene,  rubber,  oil, 
soaj>,  and  fats;  and  in  IIk*  cities,  no  doubt, 
nu-al  and  milk.  The  people  here  say  that 
they  eat  Iittl(<  meat,  their  susteiuuK-e  being 
largely  \'cgetalile,  aixi  liased  on  the  foun- 
dation of  the  potato.  It  scores  .•niollier 
triumph  for  the  potato. 

|{iil  I  would  like  to  know  how  tlie.\'  f.-uten 
the  cliildren.  Willi  good  advertising  a  man 
could  make  a  fortune  on  it  at  home: 
German  breakfast  food  for  boys,  with  pic- 
tures of  cliiiltl>\'  \()iing  rascals  pl;iviiig 
around  American  soldiers.  Hut  perhaps 
(b-rmans  are  |)liimp  by  nature  or  di\iii(» 
decree,  and  it  wouM  not  work  with  liiu-_ 
tern-jawed  Yunks  like  ourselves. 
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WTieel  Talk  Number  Two 

To  give  the  intelligent  motor- 
ist a  better  understanding 
of  the  essentials  of  scientific 
wheel  design  and  construc- 
tion is  our  only  aim  in  this 
Series  of  Wheel-Talks.Science 
has  at  last  been  brought  to 
the  Wheels  of  The  Motor 
Car  and  we  feel  that  the 
motor  car  owner  should  have 
a  fuller  realization  of  what 
scientific  wheel  equipment 
means  to  the  safety,  economy 
and  comfort  of  his  motoring. 
A  better  informed  motoring 
public  means  better  motor 
car  wheels.  That  is  our  only 
motive.     Wheel  Talk  No.    1 


A  Motor  Car  Wheel  should  he  so  de- 
signed and  constructed  that  there  can 
be  no  concentration  of  Strains  at  Any 
One  Point. 

The  athlete,  a  pole-vaulter,  shown  in 
the  illustration  is  alighting  from  a 
height  of  ten  feet  or  more.  His  legs 
are  not  straight.  They  are  dished. 
If  he  keeps  his  legs  straight,  he  will 
break  his  legs,  because  it  is  the 
direct  Transmission  of  the  Shock  or 
Impact  that  shatters  and  destroys. 
You  can  demonstrate  the  soundness 
of  this  principle  to  your  own  dis- 
comfort by  merely  stepping  ofF  the 
curb-stone  with  your  legs  stiff.  In- 
stinct tells  us  to  Offset  Gravity  in 
this  way — to  Diffuse  the  Shock. 

The  human  body  is  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  the  Principle  of  the  Taper, 
the  variation  of  Thickness  and  Weight. 
This  is  the  Principle  of  the   Spring. 


ur 


The  fact  that  the  vaulter's  legs  are 
dished  to  receive  the  Shock,  too,  is 
significant.  The  body  is  dished  like 
a  Bow- — ^flexible,  not  set  and  rigid. 
That  is  the  effect  of  the  Dish.  The 
body  becomes  an  actual  Spring. 
That  is  another  reason  why  the  Im- 
pact is  Diffused  over  the  Whole  Body 
— not  concentrated  at  any  one  Point. 

Applied  to  the  Wheel — The  natural 
direction  of  the  Strain,  the  Shock, 
the  Blow  is  toward  the  Hub.  Divert- 
ing the  Strain,  therefore,  diffuses  it. 
The  Off-Set  Rim  in  the  scientifically 
designed  wheel  also  makes  the  Strain 
"turn  corners"  and,  therefore,  Dis- 
sipates it. 

Besides  the  vastly  Greater  Beauty  of 
Disteel  Wheels,  there  are  these  Three 
Basic  Principles  of  Scientific  Wheel 
Construction  which  you  should  de- 
mand— The  Taper,  The  Dish,  The 
Off-Set  Rim. 


Detroit  Pressed  Steel  Company,  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 


Disteel  Wheel  Plant,  Cabot  Avenue 

New  York:  1846  Broadway  at  61st  St. 
Boston:  925  Boy  Is  to  a    Street 


Automobile  Frame  Plant,  Mt.  Elliott  Avenue 

Chicago:    732     Michigan     Are. 
San  Francisco:  326Rlalto  Building 


DISTEEL  WHEELS 


,f^"^' 
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50%   OF  OKDEKS   ARE   RE-ORDERS 

JiihI  as  Htroiifi  and  jMnverful  as  lliev  look  —  IVIACiK  Triirks  <lo  the 
liardr^l  kiiifi  of  work  and  .stand  up  under  it.  That  is  the  real  measure 
of  tlieir  worth. 

That  «vY|ilain>-  wliy  fifty  per  eent  of  theeonstanllv  inereasinj;  iVlAliK  out- 
put i-»  hou<;ht  hv  peoph'  whoalr<'adv  own  from  I  to  SOO  MAilK  Trueks. 

It  will  Im'  to  yimr  {ulvantii^e  to  <'xjimine  tlw  details  of  w<dl  halaneed 
design,  perfret  <-onstruelion  and   (lawless  workmanship   that  eondiine 
lo  niuke  !VIA<iK  'IVueks  the  deliherat<>  ehoie<'  of  shippers,  eontraelorn 
and  transportation  experts. 
Capacities  1'^  to7'_i    tons -Iraih'rs  lo   15  ttms.     (>alalo^  on  rcipiest. 

I VIKK NATIONAL  VIOIOK  COMI'VNY.  I^MW   YOHK 


II 


PERFORMANCE 


TRUCKS 


COUNTS' 


I 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


THE  FORLORN  STATE  OF  UNCLE 

SAM'S  FORGOTTEN  VIRGIN 

ISLANDS 

TWENTY-FIVE  million  dollars  seems  a 
goodish  bit  of  money  to  pay  for  a  thing 
and  then  go  away  and  forget  all  about  the 
purchase.  That,  in  effect,  is  what  Uncle 
Sam  is  accused  of  having  done  with  the 
Virgin  Islands,  which  he  bought  from  Den- 
mark in  1917.  A  gentle  roar  about  the 
matter  reached  his  ears  a  time  ago  from  a 
few  interested  folk,  and  thereupon  certain 
governmental  machinery  was  duly  set  in 
motion  with  the  result  that  the  Senate  has 
just  resolved  to  appoint  a  commission  to 
investigate  the  Virgin  Islands  and  find  out 
what  can  be  done  for  them.  Sundry  ac- 
counts of  persons  who  have  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation  allege  that  there  is 
more  or  less  reason  for  complaint  as  to 
conditions  in  these  islands.  "The  United 
States  don't  care  a  rap  about  the  Virgin 
Islands,"  a  yoimg  American  in  St.  Thomas 
recently  told  Daniel  Henderson,  special 
correspondent  of  McClure'a  Magazine  (New 
York).  "Few  Congressmen  realize  our 
needs,  and  scarcely  one  person  in  a  himdred 
thousand  knows  anything  about  our  loca- 
tion, our  conditions,  or  our  problems." 
From  Mr.  Henderson's  account  we  learn, 
among  other  things,  that  a  patriotic  citizen 
who  desires  to  visit  this  new  section  of  our 
beloved  country  can  reach  there  from  San 
Juan,  Porto  Rico,  only  by  a  three  or  four 
days'  voyage  in  a  primitive  sailing  vessel, 
with  no  food  except  what  the  passenger 
himself  provides.  No  provision  has  as  yet 
been  made  for  steamship  transportation. 
The  islands  are  said  to  present  a  jJicture  of 
tropical  beauty,  but  apparently  the  pictur- 
esque surroundings  have  not  had  an  inspir- 
ational effect  on  the  natives,  who  are  re- 
ferred to  as  "povertj'-stricken,  uneducated, 
and  diseased."  The  housing  conditions  of 
the  native  laborers  are  said  to  be  ihisefable 
and  unsanitary.  It  was  a  petition  from 
these  native  workers  presented  to  Congress 
and  setting  forth  their  grievances  which  first 
indicated  that  there  was  "something  rotten 
in  the  former  state  of  Denmark."  As  things 
now  are,  Mr.  Henderson  concludes  that 
even  the  price  of  five  million  dollars,  for 
which  these  Islands  could  have  been  pur- 
chased some  years  ago,  seems  high.  The 
principal  islands,  constituting  the  Virgin 
group,  are  St.  Thomas,  St.  John,  and  St. 
Croix.     To  quote  Mr.  Henderson: 

St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  lie  close  to- 
gether and  constitute  one  governmental 
territory.  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  have 
an  area  of  forty-eight  square  miles — about 
twice  the  size  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Ten  thousand  people  live  on  St.  Thomas 
and  about  one  thousand  on  St.  John. 
The  inhabitants  of  St.  Thomas  are  crowded 
into  the  town  of  Charlotte  Amalie,  which 
spreads  out  around..St.  Thomas  Bay. 

The  town  is  built  on  a  series  of  hills  that 
form  an  emerald  horseshoe  about  the  tur- 


quoise waters  of  the  harbor.  The  houses 
run  from  the  beach  up  the  hills,  as  if  thej- 
intended  to  cover  the  summits,  but  half-way 
up  they  seem  to  tire,  and  leave  the  peaks 
unconquered.  The  cluster  of  white  and  red 
steeples  and  roofs  surrounded  by  palms  and 
tropical  flowers,  with  the  yellow  beach  and 
blue  water  at  its  feet,  gives  you  the  impres- 
sion that  you  are  entering  a  quaint  and 
lovely  town,  and  the  rumors  that  have  come 
to  you  of  discontent  and  contention  and 
misery  seem  unbelievable. 

On  the  outskirts  of  Chai'lotte  Amalie 
dwells  a  little  community  of  white  French 
fishermen.  The  natives  call  them  Cha- 
Chds  in  contempt.  They  are  fishermen, 
desperately  poor.  They  live  in  hovels  that 
are  worse  than  those  occupied  hy  the  blacks, 
yet  they  possess  a  code  of  morals  that  few 
of  their  contemners  can  boast;  and — what 
few  of  the  other  races  here  can  say — they 
marry  their  own  kind  and  keep  their  white 
strain  pure. 

Forty  miles  south  of  St.  Thomas  lies 
St.  Croix,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
of  the  Virgiix  Islands,  with  an  area  of  eighty- 
four  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about 
fifteen  tliousand.  Christiansted,  the  capi- 
tal, and  J'rederiksted,  its  rival,  lie  twenty 
miles  apart,  at  opposite  ends  of  the  island, 
with  a  fair  road  connecting  them.  Chris- 
tiansted has  facilities  for  a  fine  harbor  if  the 
reef  that  bars  its  entrance  could  be  dyna- 
mited. Frederiksted,  the  port  nearest  St. 
Thomas,  has  its  harbor  on  the  open  sea, 
yet  due  to  its  .southwest  location,  it  is  well 
sheltered. 

Too  many  human  problems  press  upon 
us  for  discussion  to  permit  me  to  dwell  upon 
the  tropical  loveliness  of  these  islands;  the 
humming-birds  that'  peck  out  of  your  sugar- 
dish  as  you  eat;  the  pet  deer  that  in  St. 
Croix  are  almost  as  common  as  dogs;  the 
friendliness  and  courtesy  of  the  people; 
the  pirate  castles  and  legends;  the  tur- 
baned  street  merchants;  the  cool  ever- 
blowing  trade-winds  and  healthj'  climate; 
the  blue  waters  in  which  bathers  revel  the 
year  round — indeed,  all  those  charms  that 
have  made  neighboring  islands  winter  para- 
dises for  northern  people.  Given  a  larger 
American  colony,  and  prompt  and  comfor- 
table steamer  service,  there  are  big  induce- 
ments here  for  private  capital  to  erect  a 
chain  of  American-conducted  hotels  on  the 
green  hills  overlooking  these  shores. 

One  feature  indicating  the  forsaken  state 
of  the  islands  INIr.  Henderson  found  in  the 
fact  that  while  they  have  been  under  the 
rule  of  the  United  States  for  nearly  three 
years,  no  American  atmosphere  has  as'  yet 
been  created  there.  Danish  traditions  and 
customs  still  prevail.  The  writer  was  es- 
pecially struck  by  the  fact  that  only  Danish 
money  is  used,  and  will  be  until  1934,  under 
an  agreement  to  protect  the  Danish  bank, 
entered  into  at  the  time  the  islands  changed 
hands.     As  we  read: 

Thus  we  have  the  anomaly  of  an  Ameri- 
can territory  dealing  for  the  next  fifteen 
years  almost  exclusively  in  Danish  money. 
The  yearly  budgets  of  the  three  islands 
ara  made  up  in  terms  of  Danish  francs — a 
franc  being  equal  to  twenty  cents  of  United 
States  money.  I  sent  a  porter  into  the 
posf-office  at  St.  Thomas  to  procure  me 
change  for  a  dollar-bill,  and  he  came  back 
with  five  francs  and  a  "bit"  piece  in  his 
hand — the  "bit"  represented  the  premium 
allowed  on  the  American  dollar.  To  make 
matters  simple  for  Americans,  it  is  stated 
in  English  on  each  coin  just  what  its  value 
is  in  United  States  curreucj'.     On  the  notes, 


gimPEE'S 
p^EET 

*    Peas 


Six  Superb 
Sweet  Peas 

For  25  cts. 

Kingr   White  —  glistening 
pure  white  flowers. 
George     Herbert  —  giant- 
flowered    briglit    rosy-Bar- 
inine. 
Pearson— a  lovely   shade    of 
pink  with  a  delicate  tinge  of  salmon. 
Mrs.  Townsend — white  with    a    clear 
and  delicate  edge  of  light    blue. 
Royal  Purple— rich  rosy  purple. 
Burpee  Bleni  —  the  finest  and  most  gorgeous  mix- 
ture of  Spencer  Sweet  Peas  ever  offered. 

This  Superb  Collection  contains  one  packet  each 
of  the  Superb  Spencer  Sweet  Peas  listed  above,  to- 
gether with  the  Burpee  leaflet  on  "How  to  CJrow 
Sweet  Peas."  If  purchased  separately  the  Superb 
Collection  would  cost  60  cts.  It  will  be  mailed  to 
your  door  complete  for  25  cts. 

If  ynu  are  fond  of  Sweet  Peas  or  interested  in 
gardening  of  any  kind  write  for  a  copy  of 

BURPEE'S  Annual 

THE  LEADING  AMERICAN  SEED  CATALOG 

Burpee's  Annual  is  a  complete  guide  to  the  vegetable 
and  flower  garden.  It  will  be  mailed  lo  you  free. 
Write  for  a  copy  today. 

-W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  Seed  Grower..  Philadelpbia 

ox-Barberry^ 

!    The  New  Hardy  Dtvarl  Border 
and  Edging 

Originated  and  Introduced  by 

The  Elm  City  Nursery  Company 

Woudmoiit  Nurseries,  Inc. 
ni'.^r'.'t       Bo.x  803,  New  Haven,  Conn.       s_ 

Send  for  special  folder  and  general  catalogue. 
Fall  planting  advised — stock  limited. 


Auuaranteed  Lawiii^ 


Scott's  Lawn  Seed  is  g  iiaranteed  to  grow, 
to  go  25  percent  fartliev  than  most  Lawn 
Seed  aiid  to  be  freer  fropi  weed  seeds.     Three 
potuids  for  f  i.oo.  postpaid.     If  it  doesn't  come 
up  your  money  comes  back.     Send  for  booklet 
which  is  ucrth  more  than  price  asked  for  Seed. 
0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  Box  15,  Marysyille,  Ohio 


Good  judgment 
brings    good   crops 

Experienced  farmers  depend  as 
little  as  possible  upon  luck.  Re- 
wards follow  effort  based  on  good 
judgment — and  a  heavy  crop  is  a 
mighty  fine  reward.  Storrs  and 
Harrison  sturdy-growth  trees, 
seeds  and   plants  represent  66 

? ears'  conscientious  work  in  skill- 
ul  breeding  and  careful  selection. 
On  our  1200-acre  grounds  the  type 
and  vigor  of  all  strains  are  proven 
—  many  originate  there.  Plant 
S.  &  H.  varieties — it's  good  judg- 
ment. 

You  may  have  good  luck  if  you 
buy  before  you  see  our  1920 
catalog,  but — why  risk  a  sea- 
son 's  work  ?  You'll  enjoy 
looking  this   book 
over  —  send    a 
postcard  to- 
day. 
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Only  on    tKe  \^ictrola 
greatest   artists    as    t 


)  SCHL>-4AMN-HE1ST£'.  ; 


*3  S-i^S  MELBA  (^*|iJi 


Only  the  Victrolj 
these  famous  artists 
hear  it.     For  they  all 
the  only  instrumental 
records  is  the  Victrol; 

Victrolas  in  great 
Victor  Records  demo 
first  of  each  month. 


Victor  Tall 
Car 


-L  2 


<*         rowtu.      i 


'Ml 


HIS  M 

Proclaims    first 
of  the  Victor   I 
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1  you   Kear    tKe  \\^orld's 
1  choose    to  be   heard 


you  the  music  of 
IS  they  wish  you  to 
Victor  Records  and 

made  to  play  their 

$25  to  $150a  New 
at  all  dealers  on  the 


'^i'ii 


CALLI-CURCI 


rr 


It 


chine  Co*, 
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BORl 
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c/ts  luchy  the  floor 

isVALSPARRED" 

EVEN  scalding  water  from  a  leaking  radiator 
will  do  no  damage  to  a  floor  that  is  varnished 
with  X'alspar. 

In  fact,  Valspar  is  known  as  'V/;^  accide7it-proof 
varnish^''  because  it  protects  floors,   woodwork 
and  furniture  against  all  sorts  of  things — steam, 
ice    water,    hot    greases,    ammonia,    vinegar, 
alcohol,  and  even  strong  acids. 

N^alsparred  floors,  woodwork,  linoleum  and 
furniture  are  so  easy  to  keep  clean.  They  can 
be  washed  with  soap  and  warm  water  without 
the  least  injury.  Your  bathroom,  nursery, 
kitchen  and  pantry  can  be  kept  clean  and 
sanitary  if  you  use  Valspar. 
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however,  there  is  no  siieh  translation.  You 
read  in  Kiitjlisli  that  the  bank  will  pay  to 
the  hearer  on  demand  Hve  francs  in  gold; 
the  value  of  five  francs  is  left  for  you  to. 
discover.  When  an  American  ^oes  to  draw 
a  clieck  for,  say.  tin  dollars,  he  writes  its 
e(}uivalent  in  Danish  money. 

The  l)ank  oRicials  are  acccmimodatinK, 
and  American  business  men  in  the  islands 
find  no  faidt  with  them;  j'et  to  permit  \h\^ 
Danish  institution  to  continue  its  j)eculiar 
monopoly  implies  that  even  at  the  begin- 
ning we  forgot  that  new  American  business 
men  might  com(>  to  these  islands  and  want 
to  use  tlie  currency  to  whicli  they  had  been 
accustomed. 

A  planter  stated  with  a  chuckle  that,  one 
reason  he  voted  for  the  income  ta.\  was  that 
the  Dani.sh  Bank  would  have  to  leave  soiut' 
of  its  large  profits  in  the  islands,  for  the  up- 
keep of  the  country,  instead  of  sending  them 
all  to  Denmark. 

A  humorous  instance  on  Danish  methods 
is  found  in  the  apothecary-shops,  one  of 
which  is  located  in  each  town.  Kach  of  the 
apothecaries  had  been  granted  by  the  Dan- 
ish Crown  the  exclusive  right  to  operate  in 
its  locality.  When  the  announcement  came 
of  the  purchase  of  the  ishuuis  by  the  United 
States,  and  when  it  became  known  that  the 
Danish  Bank  had  been  protected,  the'apoth- 
ecaries  complaiiu'd  to  the  King  that  they 
had  been  overlooked,  and  were  now  sub- 
ject to  American  competition.  Denmark 
had  more  money  than  she  knew  how  to  use. 
Here  were  loyal  subjects  who  thought  t hex- 
had  been  injured.  Money  would  salve 
their  wounds.  To  each  apothecary  the 
King  made  a  grant  of  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars. Two  years  have  elapsed  since  then. 
and  each  apothecary  is  doing  business  at 
the  same  stand,  with  no  American  rivals 
in  sight.  Business  is  booming.  They 
carrj'  side  lines  of  American  canned  goods  . 
and  confections.  They  will  continue  to 
prosper  during  their  lifetime,  and  each  has 
stowed  away  at  good  interest — thirty 
thousand  dollars. 

We  learn  aLso  that  imtil  its  new  code  of 
laws  goes  into  effect ,  several  months  hence, 
the  Virgin  Islands  are  governed  by  the  old 
Danish  law.  An  apparently  somewhat 
prominent  figure  in  the  administration  of 
the  island  laws  is  G.  C  Tliiele,  who  is 
judge  of  the  town  court,  judge  of  the  deal- 
ing court  for  thi>  administration  of  debts, 
l)olice  master,  and  iiieiiii)er  of  the  colonial 
council  by  appoiiil  rneiil.  This  multiplex 
oflrcial  as  police  master  arrests  a  man,  we 
are  told,  and  as  pplice-judge  he  tries  and 
sentences  him.  In  spite  of  ail  this,  how- 
ever, he  is  described  as  a  modest  and  oblig- 
ing young  nuin,  wliich  may  be  tiie  reason  so 
many  olVices  have  been  thrust  upon  him. 
Mr.  Henderson  discusses  other  fe.'iliires  of- 
the  islands: 

Tlu'  port  of  St.  'I'homas  was  once  the 
rendezvous  cj"  j»irates  whose  "Jolly  i{oger" 
t<'rrori/.e(l  the  Spanish  Main.  The  decay- 
ing castles  of  "Bluebeard  "  aiul  "iJIaek- 
beard"  on  theHe  nhores  are  pointed  t)ul  us 
the  former  abodes  of  two  of  the  choicest  of 
tlies«>  cut-lhrouts. 

8iich  men  arc  oiilv  traditions  now,  but  it 
nppears  that  up  to  the  lime  the  United 
States    purchased    Ihe    islands    the    pirate  • 
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spirit  existed  in  a  more  subtle  and  refined 
form. 

The  St.  Thomas  signal-station  would 
show  that  there  was  a  new  ship  about  to 
enter  the  harbor.  Out  to  meet  it  w^ould  go 
representatives  of  rival  concerns,  each  beg- 
ging the  captain  to  appoint  him  his  agent 
for  obtaining  supplies.  The  skipper  having 
chosen  one,  this  individual  would  take  the 
captain,  engineer,  or  steward  ashore;  pro- 
vide wine  or  women  for  his  entertainment, 
and,  when  the  mariner  w^as  sufficiently  be- 
fuddled through  such  hospitality,  would  get 
his  signature  to  a  receipt  for  ship's  stores 
that  was  two  or  three  times  more  than 
would  be  delivered  by  the  agent. 

The  same  condition  is  said  to  have  ex- 
isted in  regard  to  coaling — many  a  skipper 
or  engineer  would  find  that  he  had  signed 
a  receipt  for  hundreds  of  tons  more  coal 
than  he  had  actually  received,  for  which 
the  owners  of  his  boat  must  eventually 
pay. 

These  practises  were  stopt  when  Old 
Glory  rose  over  St.  Thomas  Harbor.  The 
honest  business  man — and  there  are  manj^ 
of  them  in  the  Virgin  Islands — has  now  a 
fair  show  for  the  trade  of  the  port,  and  the 
captain  of  a  vessel  does  not  now  need  to 
pass  by  St.  Thomas  for  fear  of  overcharges. 
When  the  maritime  prosperity  of  this  port 
is  renewed,  its  business  will  be  conducted 
on  a  sound  basis. 

The  Virgin  Islander  discusses  hurricanes 
very  much  as  we  chat  about  the  weather. 
The  lot  of  the  official  weather  observer  is  a 
hard  one.  Each  building  is  provided  with 
hurricane  doors  and  shutters  in  addition  to 
the  usual  ones,  and  when  warning  of  a  cy- 
clone comes  all  these  must  be  closed.  In 
the  case  of  the  Rederaptorist  Fathers,  who 
have  both  houses  and  churches  to  protect, 
it  takes  forty  minutes  to  shut  all  their  doors 
and  shutters.  When  this  preparation  is 
made  by  the  people,  and  no  hurricane  comes, 
they  are  vexed  at  being  put  to  the  unne- 
cessary work;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
hurricane  came  without  the  observer  hav- 
ing warned  them  of  it,  a  tornado  of  criti- 
cism is  hurled  at  him. 

One  Of  the  unique  scenes  at  St.  Thomas 
is  the  line  of  strapping  colored  women  who 
serve  as  coal-passers  on  the  coaling  deck  of 
passing  vessels. 

The  baskets  of  coal  weigh  about  one 
hundred  pounds,  yet  these  women  carry 
them  on  the  tops  of  their  heads  wdthout 
steadying  them  with  their  hands.  Some- 
times a  man-of-war  comes  in  to  coal  with 
a  band  on  board.  The  band  plays  while 
the  coaling  goes  on — perhaps  there  is  an 
ulterior  motive  behind  this. 

Life  in  St.  Croix  and  St.  Thomas  has  been 
rendered  vastly  more  enjoyable  by  two 
bands  organized  by  our  Navy  and  com- 
posed entirely  of  natives.  They  play  in 
the  public  squares,  morning  and  evening, 
at  the  raising  and  lowering  of  Old  Glory, 
and  on  three  evenings  a  week  give  a  pro- 
gram that  is  hugely  enjoyed  by  the  native 
population,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Americans. 
Whenever  the  band  marches  through  the 
town  it  is  followed  by  a  singing,  swaying 
crowd  of  darkies. 

American  standards  of  race  purity  are 
thrown  to  the  winds  here.  The  population 
may  be  considered  as  a  mixed  race.  In 
America  our  census  inquiries  show  four 
classes  of  persons:  single,  married,  wid- 
owed, or  divorced.  In  the  Virgin  Islands 
a  fifth  class  is  added,  which  includes  a  large 
portion  of   the  native   population — those 


The  Quick,  Economical  Way 
to  Build  Needed  Factories 

THAT  urgently  needed  factory  addition 
of  yours — or  warehouse,  hospital,  recre- 
ation and  dining  hall,  whatever  it  may  be — 
can  be  ready  for  occupancy  almost  incred- 
ibly soon,  if  you  use  "Circle  A"  buildings. 

At  strategically  located  plants  throughout 
the  country,  these  interchangeable  unit 
structures  are  now  ready  for  immediate 
shipment — complete  to  the  last  detail,  in- 
cluding hard  ware  attachments  and  painting. 

They  can  be  erected  virtually  over  night, 
simply  by  bolting  the  sections  together; 
they  can  be  dismantled  without  damage 
just  as  easily,  and  the  units  used  over  again 
as  often  as  changing  conditions  require. 

Into  these  sturdy  and  economical  "Circle  A" 
structures  The  Alexander  Lumber  Company  has 
put  the  whole  benefit  of  its  resources  and  experi- 
ence, and  the  uniformity  of  workmanship  possible 
only  in  a  factory  built  product. 

For  further  information  write  or  wire  our  nearest 
office- — Chicago,  Monroe  Bldg.;  New  Yorl^, 
Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.;  Ft.  Worth.  Upon 
request,  a  representative  from  our  Engineering 
Department  will  call  at  your  office  to  present 
the  "Circle  A  "  story  of  quick  building  in  full  detail 
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who  liw  together  without  the  marriage 
ceremony. 

When  a  priest  or  minister  remonstrates 
with  this  class  there  comes  a  variety  of 
excuses:  the  white  men  who  owned  or  had 
charge  of  the  estates  on  the  ishmds  under 
j)revious  governments  set  the  example,  and 
the  couple  concerned  are  only  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  their  masters;  or  a  man 
will  give  the  excuse  that  when  he  lives  with 
a  woman  and  regards  her  just  as  his 
"keeper,"  she  will  do  the  housework  and, 
in  addition,  go  out  in  the  fields  and  work 
with  him,  but  if  he  makes  her  his  wnfe,  then 
she  realizes  that  she  is  more  independent 
and  will  not  work  in  the  fields;  or,  a  couple 
will  say  that  they  do  not  know  yet  whether 
they  want  to  live  a  lifetime  as  man  and 
wife,  and,  therefore,  must  have  what  is 
equivalent  to  a  trial  marriage.  The  trial 
will  run  on  for  years,  children  will  be  born 
and  grow  up,  but  still  the  ceremony  does 
not  take  place.  Another  excuse,  generally 
gi\en  by  a  woman,  is  that  she  wants  to 
have  a  fine  marriage  ceremony,  and  must 
wait  until  she  and  the  man  she  lives  with 
can  save  up  enough  money  to  afford  it. 
This  last  excuse  the  priests  and  ministers 
use  as  a  means  of  getting  such  couples  to 
marry.  A  wedding  ceremony  elaborate 
enough  to  satisfy  them  is  planned  and  the 
long-delayed  step  is  at  last  taken.  In  one 
case  an  old  native  woman  stood  up  as 
bride,  in  the  full  array  of  white  garments 
and  orange-blossoms,  surrounded  by  her 
children  and  grandchildren! 

Since  the  American  missionaries  began 
work  on  the  islands  they  have  laid  stress 
on  the  importance  of  marriage.  One  priest 
informed  me  that  while  formerly  in  his 
I)arish  there  were  five  marriages  a  year,  last 
year  there  were  thirtj'-seven. 

One  day,  in  making  a  religious  survey  of 
a  certain  sugar  plantation,  the  observers 
went  round  with  the  native  overseer  of  the 
I)lace.  They  called  at  his  home,  saw  his 
family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  three  chil- 
dn-n,  and  then  began  their  tour.  Outside  a 
certain  hut  they  met  a  grinning,  half-naked 
urchin  whom  the  overseer  carelessly  greeted. 
In  another  spot  they  met  a  little  girl. 
When  the  census-takers  ask(?d  their  names 
and  parentage,  the  overseer  said: 

"Those  are  my  children." 

"Ilow  is  that?"  asked  on(;  of  the  ob- 
servers. "I  thought  we  m<'t  your  «;ntire 
family  when  we  started  out!" 

"Oh,"  an.swered  the;  man,  without  the 
slightest  indie.-ition  of  shame,  "those  are 
my  outside  children!" 

I'nions  thus  formed  an?  dissolved  as  caro 
leHHly  us  th«y  are  })egiin,  and  becaiisi-  of  the 
thousands  of  deserted  women  and  children, 
pov«!rty  and  HicknesH  an;  increasetl.  Vig- 
orous work  must  be  done  to  save  the  ehil- 
dreii  of  thewr  parents  from  following  in  their 
foolsU-'ps. 

i^iko  most  other  ploccH  in  the  world  just 
now,  the  Virifin  iHlands  appear  to  have 
th(  ir  labor  troubles,  mainly  um(»ng  the  eol- 
ored  |H-oplc,  who  are  said  to  outnund)er  th<' 
whiteH  ten  to  one.  NoffrcMts  who  might 
hav«j  bci-n  tribal  chief  tains  had  they  been  in 
Africa,  function  on  labor-agitators,  Hur- 
rounding  fhemwIveH  with  as  much  pomp 
as  an  Afriean  elan  hcHtows  on  itH  king,  it 
it*  Maid.  Ktrangeiy  enough,  these  leaders 
«eem  U)  handle  the  labor  situation  with  a 
Banity  that  would  do  credit  to  men  in  simi- 


Ont>  of  the  saving  dements  in  the  race- 
situation  is  that,  once  a  n(>gro  labor-leader 
rises  to  power,  and  deals  with  white  men  as 
the  representative  of  the  laborers,  he  comes 
to  see  that  the  future  of  his  people  depends 
on  these  men  who  supply  the  money  and 
brains  for  the  development  of  the  islands, 
and  gradually  becomes  conservative. 

In  81.  Croix,  D.  Hamilton  Jackson,  once 
a  violent  agitator,  has  calmed  down  re- 
cently, and  this  has  given  an  opportunity 
to  Morris  Davis,  a  negro  of  the  most 
dangerous  type. 

One  day,  Davis,  originally  a  field-laborer, 
walked  into  the  grounds  of  a  St.  Croix 
planter.  "I  hear  there  are  workers  on  this 
estate  who  don't  belong  to  our  union!"  he 
cried.  One  lone  toiler  was  pointed  out  as 
having  declared  his  intention  not  to  belong 
to  the  union.  Thereupon  Davis  ordered  a 
"walk-out."  The  director  of  the  estate 
hurried  to  the  scene  and  demanded  of  Davis 
what  his  business  was. 

"I  want  justice!"  foamed  Davis. 

The  director  pointed  out  to  him  that  in 
his  agreement  with  the  labor-union  no 
clause  had  been  inserted  forbidding  him  to 
employ  men  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
union.  "In  the  face  of  mj-  contract,  is  it 
justice  for  you  to  interfere  with  my  labor- 
ers?" he  asked. 

The  only  reply  Davis  made  was  to  order 
the  plastic  negroes  to  leave  the  grounds. 
His  influence  was  strong  enough  to  draw 
them  off  that  estate  and  five  neighboring 
ones,  and  to  tie  up  the  work  of  these  estates 
for  two  days  during  its  busiest  season. 

The  real  labor-leaders  repudiated  the 
action  of  Davis  when  they  heard  of  it,  and 
induced  the  workmen  to  return.  Davis 
meanwhile  busied  himself  in  forming  a 
union  of  the  stevedores  at  Frederiksted, 
embittering  them  by  speeches  against  white 
employers. 

Here  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  skepticism 
toward  labor  on  the  part  of  West  Indian 
employers : 

A  certain  engineer  in  a  sugar-factory 
located  near  San  Juan  told  his  employer 
that  parts  of  the  machinery  needed  over- 
hauling and  that  the  plant  had  better  be 
closed  down  for  a  few  days. 

The  engineer  had  little  acquaintance  with 
labor  conditions  and  was  amazed  when  the 
factory-owner  said  to  him: 

"All  riglit,  I  am  on  good  terms  with  the 
local  labor-leader.  I  will  pass  him  a  little 
money  to  call  a  strike.  Then  we  won't 
have  to  pay  the  m(>n  while  we  shut  down." 

The  plan  worked.  The  Uihor-leader 
calhid  the  men  off  their  jobs;  they  went, 
hapi)y  in  the  prospect  of  a  holiday  that 
was  at  llw.  same  time  a  rel)uke  (o  "  Capital. " 
A  f<'W  days  later  th(;ir  h-ader  told  tiiem  that 
the  strike  was  called  off;  and  back  to  the 
factory  they  went.  Tiie  maeliinery  was 
working  now  in  fine  shape.  Only  llu"ee 
people  knew  that  the  wages  .saved  by  the 
i-mjiloyer  had  gone  to  pay  the  bill  for 
repairs. 

It  was  largely  due  to  the  incendiary  talk 
of  Morris  Davis  that  the  little  garrison  of 
marines  lliiit  were  recently  willnlni\Mi  from 
l'"re(|eriksted  imd  stationed  al  ( 'hrisliaiisled 
were  wuit  back  post-liasl«i  by  the  (Sovernor. 
I  visited  a  sugar-i)lanler  on  his  lovely  es- 
tate in  St.  Croix,  where,  for  every  white 
face  one  saw  a  hundred  Mack  ones.  While 
I  sat  on  his  porch  hearing  him  tell  of  the 
negro  uprising  of  1S7H.  in  which  his  brother 
was  killed  by  I  he  blacks,  I  listened  lo  liis 
daiighlerH  and  their  companions  dancing  to 
the  music  of  a  victrola,  a|>parenlly  as  canv 
free  iiH  if  they  were  in   I  he  heart  of  New 


j  York.  The  United  States  can  forget  many 
I  things  about  these  islands,  but  let  it  never 
forget  that  living  in  lonely  sections  of  the 
i.sland  of  St.  Croix  are  families  of  pure 
Anglo-Saxon  blood,  the  men,  women,  and 
children  of  which  are  as  much  in  need  and 
as  much  entitled  to  police  and  military  pro- 
tection as  those  in  the  most  populated 
sections  of  our  country. 

No  American  is  more  needed  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  than  the  marine;  no  one  is 
more  wanted  by  their  white  inhabitants;  and 
yet  no  one  has  a  lonelier  existence  than  this 
same  "Devil  Dog." 

Mr.  Henderson  closes  with  a  word  of 
commendation  for  Rear-Admiral  Oman  and 
his  aids  in  their  administration  of  the  is- 
lands. "Yet  for  all  the  devotion  to  duty 
of  these  men,  it  is  plain  that  we  have  for- 
gotten them  too,"  he  saj's,  in  that  connec- 
tion calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  where 
millions  of  dollars  are  needed  to  improve 
conditions.  Congress  has  thus  far  allotted 
only  comparatively  small  sums.  He  enu- 
merates a  list  of  other  things  that  have 
been  "forgotten": 

We  have  forgotten  to  give  them  money 
for  schools — tho  education  will  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  save  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  islands  from  the  evils  that  sur- 
round them.  There  are  only  nineteen  pub- 
lic schools  on  the  three  islands.  In  the 
country  districts  the  children  walk  four 
miles  over  hills  five  hundred  feet  high. 
The  average  salary  for  teachers  is  twenty- 
four  dollars  a  month.  The  problem  of  get- 
ing  teachers  is  made  still  harder  by  the  fact 
that,  due  to  a  navy  rule,  the  teachers  re- 
ceive only  temporary  appointments.  The 
country  schools  have  no  desks;  the  children 
sit  on  benches  without  backs.  On  the  wild 
island  of  St.  John,  the  school  director, 
Henry  C.  Blair,  travels  on  horseback  over 
steep  mountain-trails.  Here  the  schools 
are  eighteen  miles  apart.  In  some  dis- 
tricts of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Croix,  for  lack 
of  schoolhouses,  rooms  are  rented  from  the 
Moravian  Church.  There  is  need  for  man- 
ual-training teachers  for  high  schools  and 
night  schools.  There  is  no  encyclopedia  in 
the  schools,  and  even  the  school  directors 
are  forced  to  go  without  reference-btwks. 
There  is  no  map  of  any  town,  or  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  in  any  of  the  schools.  There 
is  only  a  three-months'  sui)ply  of  i)aper  on 
hand.  Tho  sui)ply  of  text-books  is  only 
half  of  tho  amount  needed.  There  are  no 
wiiite  teachers;  the  native  teachers  now 
employed  were  either  trained  in  Denmark 
or  in  Moravian  schools;  these,  however, 
have  gladly  embrae'cd  \hc  .\merican  school 
metiiods  now  in  operation. 

We  have  forgotten  to  provide  free  li- 
braries in  the  various  towns.  There  is  ui>l 
<'ven  a  dictionary  available  now  for  public 

US(>. 

We  have  forgotten  to  provide  the  money 
needed  in  the  hospitals.  Our  eflicient 
American  doctors  Iiave  changed  llu'  fonner 
inellicient  metiiods  of  childi>irlh,  so  that 
now  oxpe(dant  mothers  are  brought  to  the 
liospitals  in  and>ulances.  This  has  mar 
terialiy  reduced  tlie  minilxf  of  deatiis  from 
eliil(li)irl  h.  Milk-stations  hav«>  be(>n  estal>- 
lisiied;  and  babies  are  weigh(>d  and  exam- 
ined weekly.  The  infants  are  considered 
wards  of  tin-  hospital  for  a  year.  Tlie.>»o 
Tnetliods  hav<>  reduce<l  infant  mortality  rjO 
piT  cent.  When  the  dearth  of  money  for 
liospital  e<iiiipment  was  most  a<Mite,  the 
Heil  Cross  came  nobly  to  the  rescne  with 
sixty  thoiisaixl  dollars'  worth  of  much- 
needed    instruments   and    ecpiifunent,    but 
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"1  Want  That  on  Mine" 


THE  man  or  woman  whose  watch 
has  an  Undark  dial  can  tell  the 
time  as  readily  at  midnight  as 
at  midday.  They  don't  have  to  light 
matches,  or  go  without  knowing  the 
time  even  on  the  blackest  night. 

The  same  convenience  of  Undark 
is  also  being  applied  to  clock  and  in* 
strument  dials,  electric  buttons  and 
other  switches,  chain  locators,  push 
buttons,  locks,  house  numbers,  pis- 
tol sights,  novelties,  etc. 

Undark  doesn^t  get  dark 
in  the  dark 

It  is  a  factor  for  safety  on  gaso- 
line gauges.  You  want  it  on  yours — 
and  increasing  numbers  of  manufac- 
turers are  daily  announcing  their  use 
of  Undark. 


Undark  contains  real  radium  and 
is  self-illuminating  without  exposure 
to  light. 

The  Radium  Luminous  Material 
Corporation  is  a  large  miner  and 
refiner  of  radium-bearing  ore  and 
the  pioneer  manufacturer  of  Radium 
Luminous  Material  in  this  country. 

The  Trade-Mark  Undark  is  your 
safeguard  in  securing  the  wonderful 
natural  service  of  radium.  Ask  for 
Undark  by  name. 

You  will  say,  "I  want  that  on 
mine!**  the  instant  you  realize  its 
convenience. 

Our  service  of  instruction  and  in- 
spection encourages  the  application 
of  Undark  by  the  manufacturer  in 
his  own  plant. 


Radium  Luminous  Material  Corporation,  55  Liberty  St.,  New  York 

Factory:  Orange,  N.  J.  Mines:  Colorado  and  Utah 

Tr»<ic-Mark  Name  Undark  Reg.  Applied  For 
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Orawine.  from  photoQrnph,  showing  Mr  R.  E.  Wing,  of  service  department.  Burroughs  Adding 
Mar  hint  Compinv,   Detroit,  Michigan,  inspecting  an  R&M  Motor  on  an  adding  machine 

Making  2  plus  2 

equal  4  with  the  R&M  Motor 


Thousands  upon  thousands  of  businesses 
depend  on  Burroughs  Adding,  Bookkeep- 
ing, Calculating  Machines  to  speed  and  make 
accurate  the  processes  of  handling  the  huge 
amount  of  detail  ever  present  in  modern  com- 
mercial life. 

Many  of  these  Burroughs  machines  are 
motor-driven,  thus  further  speeding  their 
processes. 

And  of  all  the  Burroughs  machines 
equipped  with  direct-current  motors,  every 
one  bears  the  Robbins  &  Myers  name  plate. 

"There  are  5,000  inspections  of  parts  before 
the  final  assembly  of  a  Burroughs  machine," 
says  Mr.  R.  I',.  Wing,  in  charge  of  the  me- 
chanical divisitm  of  Burroughs*  service  depart- 
ment. "No  watch  is  built  with  finer  precision. 
The  motor  which  delivers  power  to  this  mech- 
anism must  be  equally  precise  and  reliable. 
That  is  why  we  continue  to  use  the  R&M 
direct-current  motors." 


This  is  praise  of  which  we  are  rightfully 
proud.  And  just  as  Burroughs  have  found 
the  R&M  Motor  worthy  of  adoption  on 
their  product,  so  have  numerous  other  manu- 
facturers of  high  standing  adopted  Robbins  & 
Myers  Motors  for  their  products,  thus  in- 
suring to  users  dependable,  constant,  economi- 
cal service. 

This  is  the  motor  age.  In  business,  motor- 
driven  cievices  are  saving  time  and  money.  In" 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  homes,  motor- 
driven  appliances  are  relieving  housework  of 
its  drudgery. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  name  plate  is  all 
that  one  needs  know  about  a  motor.  Look 
for  it  when  you  buy  a  motor  or  a  motor- 
driven  device. 

Tlu*   Robhins  &  Myers  Company,  Sprinnrttlil,  (). 

For  ttuenty-three  Years  Makers  of  Quality  Fans  an  J  Motors 

lirantlifs  in  All  Priiiripal  Cities' 


Hobbins  St  M^er$ 
Motors 
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there  is  need  now  for  volunteer  Red-Cross 
nurses  in  all  of  the  hospitals. 

We  have  forgotten  to  provide  adequate 
funds  for  sanitation.  The  streets,  public 
gutters,  markets,  and  squares  are  kept 
clean  and  tidy,  but  none  of  the  towns  has 
a  sewage  system.  In  St.  Thomas  the  har- 
bor is  used  nightly  for  a  dumping-groimd, 
and  in  St.  Croix  conditions  are  equally  bad. 

In  Christiansted  diu-ing  the  last  year  a 
fire  occurred  that  caused  a  large  loss  of 
property.  This  loss  was  due  mainly  to  the 
shortage  of  water  supply,  which  is  solely 
derived  from  cisterns  that  catch  the  rain- 
fall. The  cisterns  are  few  and  water  is 
generally  scarce.  The  fire-engines  often 
can  not  operate  for  lack  of  water. 

We  have  forgotten  to  supply  adequate 
quarantine  facilities  to  support  Capt.  Lis- 
ten Paine,  the  chief  quarantine  officer,  in 
his  work  of  keeping  contagious  diseases 
away  from  St.  Thomas.  A  sum  sufficient 
to  acquire  Water  Island,  located  where  the 
vessels  can  be  boarded  before  they  enter  the 
harbor,  is  the  recommended  location. 

Above  all,  Ave  have  forgotten  to  provide 
for  a  survey  by  experts  of  the  agricultural, 
geological,  labor,  social,  moral,  and  indus- 
trial conditions  in  these  islands,  so  that 
their  undeveloped  or  retarded  resources 
can  be  swiftly  utilized. 

St.  Croix  is  the  most  fertile  and  produc- 
tive of  the  three  islands  and  can  easily  be 
made  self-supporting  if  irrigation  can  be 
successfully  brought  to  it.  It  was  sug- 
gested by  a  leading  citizen  of  Si.  Croix 
that  bonds  be  issued  for  these  improve- 
ments by  the  group  of  planters  who  would 
benefit  by  the  work,  and  that  the  issue  be 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States. 


THE  TOO -ROMANTIC  ROMANCE  OF 
"RUTH  STARBUCK  WENTWORTH  " 

A  STORY  of  Colonial  days  in  Old 
-^^-  Nantucket,  which  has  been  going  the 
rounds  of  the  American  press  for  the  past 
fifty  years  or  so,  has  lately  been  traced  to 
its  origin,  and  foimd  to  have  had  an  even 
mor^  romantic  history  than  the  very 
romantic  events  which  it  assumes  to 
describe.  The  narrative  seems  to  be,  at 
first  acquaintance,  an  authentic  old  letter 
from  Ruth  Starbuck  Wentworth  to  her 
parents,  who  are  afar  off  "following  the 
lonely  trail  through  the  interminable 
forest."  It  is  dated  at  Nantucket  on 
September  20,  1747.  This  Colonial  damsel 
writes  that  her  cousin,  Nathaniel  Starbuck, 
.Ir.,  has  returned  to  Boston  after  a  voyage 
to  China.  She  represents  her  grandfather 
as  walking  "restlessly  up  and  down  the 
yard"  looking  for  the  returning  wanderer, 
and  Uncle  Nathaniel  remarking  with  pride, 
"The  boy  will  have  many  stories  to  tell." 
The  Boston  Transcript  recently  published 
this  story  under  the  heading  of  "The 
First  Afternoon  Tea-Party  on  Nantucket 
Isle,"  and  The  Digest  (issue  of  December 
27)  quoted  from  it  under  the  heading  of 
"Early  American  Love-Story  Retold  in  an 
Old  Letter."  Alexander  Starbuck,  of 
Waltham,  Mass.,  a  direct  descendant,  in 
the  seventh  generation,  of  the  Nathaniel 
Starbuck  referred  to  in  the  story,  AVTites  us 
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that  as  a  piece  of  fiction  he  has  no  objec- 
tion to  it.  "But  when  it  poses  as  history," 
he  adds,  "as  it  has  in  a  hundred  publica- 
tions from  Maine  to  California,  I  object." 
He  forwards  also  a  letter  which  appears 
under  his  name  in  The  Inquirer  and  Mirror, 
of  Nantucket,  in  which  he  presents  the 
following  details,  as  showing  the  story's 
present  stage  of  development: 

"Grandma"  is  knitting  some  stockings 
for  Nathaniel,  Jr.,  "to  take  on  his  next 
voyage."  She  writes  of  "Aunt  Content" 
and  "Aunt  Esther,"  "Uncle  Edward  Star- 
buck's  family,"  "Lieutenant  Macy,"  and 
"Lydia  Ann  Macy,"  all  of  whom  are  to 
partake  of  cups  of  tea  brewed  from  a  part 
of  the  contents  of  a  large  box  of  the  herb 
procured  by  Cousin  "Nat"  in  China. 

Aunt  Content  hung  a  five-gallon  bell- 
metal  kettle  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water  on  the  crane  over  the  fire  and 
dumped  in  two  bowlfuls  of  tea,  to  which 
Aunt  Esther  added  another  bowlful  for 
good  measure.  This  mixture  was  "boiled 
down  to  about  a  gallon." 

When    the    company,    of    which    there 
seems  to  have  been  a  dozen  or  moi-e,  all 
provided  with  silver  porringers  belonging 
to  "grandpa,"  had  gathered  to  partake  of 
this    new    refreshment.    Cousin    Nathaniel   j 
inspected  it  and  told  her  that  "a  spoonful   \ 
of  this  beverage  would  nearly  kill  anj'  of   ! 
us  here  at  the  table." 

Thej^  were  then  shown  how  properly  to 
brew  the  tea  and  all  went  on  happily  ever  | 
after.     The  letter  is  dated  from  "Starbuck   | 
Plantation,  near  Madaket,"  and  the  party 
is  assembled  on  December  31,  "to  sit  the 
old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in." 

Now  if  this  story  were  only  given 
out  as  pure  fiction  it  is  amusinglj'  inter- 
esting, but  it  is  usually  invested  with  a 
historical  halo  which  is  certainly  mis- 
applied. I  have  received  many  inquiries 
froin  time  to  time  regarding  it  from  parties 
who  evidently  believed  it  true.  I  have 
received  already  five  letters  regarding  this 
particular  article,  which  is  only  a  reprint 
of  what  has  traveled  the  rounds  of  the 
American  press  several  times  in  the  past 
thirty-five  or  forty  years. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  little  (very 
little)  truth  about  it,  and  it  is  as  full  of 
anachronisms  as  a  sieve  is  full  of  holes. 

When  Mr.  Starbuck  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  story,  he  Avrites,  "it  Avas 
a  modest  little  affair,  occupying  the  space 
of  perhaps  four  inches,  and  published  in  the 
Nantucket  Mirror  of  nearly  fifty  years 
ago."  Since  then  it  has  groAvn  to  such  size 
that  it  has  appeared  in  book  form,  "a 
very  elaborate  edition,  really  a  Avork  of 
art,  largely  in  Old  English  text,  and 
brilliantly  illustrated  in  a  manner  that 
Avould  assuredlj^  have  scandalized  Nathaniel 
and  Mary  Starbuck  and  their  descendants, 
nearly  all  of  AA'hom  for  a  century  Avore  the 
modest  garb  of  Quakers."  The  AATiter 
continues: 

It  is  quite  notcAAorthy  that  .some  Acrsions 
of  the  story  give  its  date  as  September  20, 
173.5,  and  others  September  20,  1747,  the 
most  of  them  following  the  latter  date. 

There  was  no  "Starbuck  Plantation" 
on  Nantucket.  The  Ruth  Starbuck  Went- 
Avorth,  the  alleged  Avriter,  calls  Nathaniel 
Starbuck,  Sr.,  her  uncle,  so  that  it  would 
naturally  folloAA'  that  she  was  a  daughter  of 
one  of  his  sisters.  He  had  three  sisters: 
Dorcas,     who     married     William     Gayer; 
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Even  two  minutes  is  time 
enough   for   a   shower 

Most  of  us  are  in  a  rush  be- 
fore breakfast,  so  big  a  rush 
usually,  that  we  sometimes 
miss  our  morning  tub. 

This  possibly  is  why  busy 
business  men  are  installing 
Speakman  Show^ers  in  their 
homes,  for  with  a  tw^ist  of  the 
Speakman  Mixometer  handle 
you  can  turn  on  the  w^ater 
and  get  the  desired  shower 
temperature — instantly. 
The  fine  driving  spray  from 
the  Speakman  Kas-Bras 
show^er  head  is  always  invig- 
orating, and  no  matter  how 
great  or  sudden  the  water 
pressure  this  solid  brass  head 
w^ill  not  burst. 

And  then — when  you  have 
had  enough  just  turn  off  the 
water,  no  working  about  the 
bath  tub  afterw^ards. 

The  shower  pictured  has 
controlling  stops  that  permit 
economy  in  the  use  of  w^ater. 

The  Speakman  line  of  show- 
ers covers  a  wide  range  from 
industrial  and  portable  show- 
ers to  luxurious  combination 
shower  and  needle  baths 
If  you  are  building,  ask  your 
architect  about  specifying 
Speakman  Showers.  Any 
good  plumber  will  estimate 
on  installing  Speakman 
ShoAvers. 

SPEAKMAN    COMPANY 
WILMINGTON.  DELAWARE 

SPEAKMAN 
SHOWERS 


so  Tfw   l.itprarv  Disost  for  hebriuiry  11,   1^20 

tlu'  tfrcatcr  an 
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^araii.  w  lio  iiiarritd  Biujaiuin  Austin; 
and  Abigail,  who  married  {D  Poter  Coffin 
and  (2)  Huniphr>-  Varney:  so  tluit  no 
imnuKliate  nit'oe  of  Nathaniel  Starbiirk. 
Sr..  and  cousin  of  Nathaniel  Starbuek,  Jr., 
could  have  been  named  Went  worth. 

"Aunt  Content"  and  "Aunt  Esther" 
seem  also  to  be  unknown  quantities  iu  that 
generation,  nor  was  there  any  '"  Lieutenant" 
Macy.  Furthermore,  no  native  of  Nan- 
tueket  or  resident  there  was  dignified  or 
burdened  or  distinguished  by  a  middle 
name  for  .some  years  after  that  date. 

It  will  be  noticed,  too.  that  this  party 
a.ssembled  on  December  31.  "to  sit  the 
old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in,"  but  at 
tliat  time  December  was.  as  its  name  im- 
plies, the  tenth  month  and  the  new  year 
did  not  begin  until  after  the  middle  of 
March. 

Ruth  dates  her  letter  September  20,  1747. 
She  is.  by  her  own  account,  so  young 
that  her  relatives  think  her  hardly  old 
enough  to  marry— and  there  were  not  a  few 
early  marriages  in  those  days.  Indeed  she 
WTites  that  licr  cousin  mentions  her  as 
the  "little  dumjjling  of  a  cousin  that  he 
used  to  toss  in  the  air  Mhen  he  was  last 
at  home." 

Assuming,  however,  tliat  she  was  nine- 
teen, it  is  interesting  to  see  where  the 
story  leaves  us.  She  would  have  been 
born  in  1728.  The  grandfather  ^E<lward 
Starbuck'.  of  whom  she  writes  that  he 
"walks  restle.ssly  up  and  down  the  yard," 
died  in  KilK),  or  thirty-eight  years  before 
she  could  ha\  e  been  born. 

"Grandma"  died  many  years  i)nor 
to  that,  as  nearly  as  I  can  determine  j)rior 
Ui  lG(i.J.  'Unci.-  p:dward  Starbuck" 
was  a  myth.  The  I'ucle  Nathaniel,  who 
8ay.s  "The  boy  will  have  many  stories 
to  tell."  died  in  171'.>.  or  nine  years  before 
the  vohil)lc  and  imaginative  Kuth  saw 
the  light  of  day.  and  twenty-eight  years 
before  the  flatc  of  the  letti  r 
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A   f:A.\\I)I\N    HKLIKVFS   HIS    MINI) 
HtGAKDINC;    K.\(,LISII   TIl'lMNG 

11  FA  in  d<>ul)t.  tip  all  around." 
Irvin  S.  Cobb  ad\ised  .\iiiericans 
traveling  in  Euro|)e.  after  the  humorist 
had  toured  tliat  continent  and  learned 
wjmething  of  the  peculiarities  nl'  its  iti- 
babitaiitK.  Practically  the  .same  thing  is 
said,  less  cheerfidlv  perhaps,  by  .f.  V. 
MeAn-e,  a  Canadiati.  in  an  account  in  the 
Toronto  Mnil  mul  Einiiii<\  of  his  ex- 
[xTirriees  with  I  hi  lipping  system  in 
KnglancI,  to  which  Ik-  refers,  somewhat 
I)«-evi.shly.  a«  "an  iinniitigated  niiisaiiee." 
F«w  Auu-ricanf*  are  inclined  to  regard 
ti|)ping  with  any  degree  of  enlhusiusm, 
and  we  can  think  of  at  least  one  well- 
meaning  .\Iidill<-  W'l -"tern  Slate  legisla- 
ture that  passi-d  a  law  again.nl  it,  which 
couldn't  I)e  enforc«(|,  of  course.  Bui  after 
reading  .Mr.  .\Ie.\r<'e's  >.t<iry,  it  seems  that 
KHch  lip(»ing  ax  jM-Mtent  us  in  thix  hap|>y  land 
is  only  till-  merest  Nlindow  of  the  real 
thing.  For  iuHtance,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  in  thi'  (iiited  .SlntcM  and  Caiuida 
the  tipiM-cH  nrn  not  tipt  luiloss  they  have 
done  Honiething  for  the  tipper,  but  in 
Kngland,   we  are  told,   "the  Irss   they  do 


for  you  the  greater  are  their  e.xpt'ctations, 
and  the  more  bitter  their  indignation  if  they 
are  ignore*!."  Moreover,  there  are  many 
classes  of  persons  never  tipped  hero,  who, 
it  appears,  n-gidaiiy  receive  tips  in  Britain. 
Thus,  nobody  would  think  of  tipjnng  the 
conductor  on  a  transcontinental  limited, 
but  in  England,  says  Mr.  McAree,  "you  can 
tip  anybody  connected  with  a  railway 
ser\  ice  up  to  the  board  of  directors."  We 
learn  also  that  if  you  lose  yourself  in 
London  and  appeal  to  a  cop  it  is  perfectly 
proper  to  tij)  that  officer  when  he  has  helped 
you  discover  your  whereabouts.  What 
seems  to  have  aroused  our  Canadian  friend 
more  than  anything  else,  however,  is  the 
graft  connected  with  the  English  tipping 
system.     He  says: 

The  most  unmitigated  grafter  of  them 
all  is  the  Chief  Boots,  as  the  English  call 
him,  or  the  Head  Porter,  as  we  would  call 
him.  All  he  does  for  you  is  to  take  your 
money.  You  arrive  at  a  hotel,  and  an 
under-porter  carries  in  your  luggage.  The 
head  porter  stands  inside  the  door  drest  like 
one  of  the  Beefeaters  at  the  Tower,  and 
gi\  es  orders  to  his  subordinates.  When  you 
are  leaving  you  notify  the  head  porter,  and 
he  sends  some  one  to  carry  down  the 
luggage.  Some  one  else  whistles  for  a  taxi. 
Before  you  pass  out  you  hand  the  head 
porter  two  or  three  dollars  if  you  have 
been  his  guest  for  as  manj'  days  and  he 
opens  the  door  for  you.  Then  as  the 
under-porter  puts  in  your  luggage  jou  slip 
him  half  a  crown.  Perhaps  you  think 
that  the  liead  ])orter  shares  the  proceeds 
of  his  e.xtorlion  with  the  rest  of  the  staff". 
On  the  contrary,  the  man  j'ou  have  given 
the  half-crown  to  has  ])robably  to  hand 
over  one  shilling  and  .six  pence  to  his  chief. 

Mr.  McAree  devotes  himself  to  the  rest 
of  the  tip-taking  fraternity  in  the  following 
I)aragraphs,  in  connection  therewith  inci- 
dentally txpioding  the  old  theory  that 
European  tippees  are  profoundly  thankful 
for  e\en  the  smallest  coin: 

You  til)  <''<■  chambermaid  who  makes 
your  bed  and  bursts  inopportunely  into  the 
room,  and,  by  the  way,  you  never  can  sur- 
mi.se  from  the  nature  of  service  you 
require  the  probable  .sex  of  the  hotel-servant 
sent  to  jM-rform  it.  ^'ou  \\\)  the  bedroom 
waiter  or  waitress,  the  dining-room  waiter, 
the  head  waiter,  the  i)ages,  the  elevator 
boys.  You  also  tij)  the  boots,  who  in  re- 
1  urn  indusi  riously  blackens  your  shoe-laces. 
When  reipiired,  the  boots  or  xalet  will  i)ack 
your  Irunk  or  suitcase  with  incredible  neat- 
ncNS  ami  wastefidness  of  effort .  Your  spare 
underwear,  for  instance,  he  will  carefully 
button  up,  so  that  you  will  iia\e  to  un- 
button it  before  you  <*an  get  it  on  again.  It 
is  he,  we  suspect,  who  irons  our  socks 
when  the\  go  to  the  Liundry  and  asks  u-< 
if  we  want  I  hi'  laundry-bag  lauudere<l,  too. 
Ten  thousand  limes  No!  .\ll  I  hese  .scr\  anis 
Ktand  between  xoii  and  illegal  departure 
from  the  hotel.  Tlu-y  know  by  a  sort  of 
instinct  the  lime  you  intend  to  lea\e, 
and  Ix-sel  yoin*  |)ath.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all. 
a  short  lime  ago  a  guest  gol  awiiy  from  the 
Adelphi  in  Liverpool,  aceoin|)anie(l  bv  his 
trunk,  and  without  settling  his  bill.  .\s 
Mr.  Christy  observed,  he  must  have  lurii 
.some  baby. 

Apart  from  this  lit  lie  garrison  you  do  nut 
Nubsidi/e  anybody  els**  in  the  hotel — not. 
in  fact,  until  vou  leave  your  taxi,  when  you 
give  the  driver  a  litlh-  extra.      If  you  an- 


going  on  a  train  you  again  take  up  the 
white  man's  burden  at  this  point,  and  tip 
a  porter  to  find  a  seat  for  you  and  your 
luggage.  This  chap  is  very  likely  to  earn 
his  fee,  for  if  he  is  treated  like  a  man  and  a 
l)rotherhewill  save  you  from  shifting  wearily 
from  one  foot  to  another  to  the  journey's 
end,  should  the  train  be  crowded.  Some- 
times he  fails,  or  his  patrons  fail  in  their 
duty,  as  we  gatliered  from  the  remark 
of  a  lady  standing  in  the  corridor  surrounded 
by  luggage.  "Had  the  man  been  truthful 
all  would  have  been  well." 

Traveling  through  the  country  you  can 
tip  the  charcoal-l)urners  and  other  peas- 
antry who  will  tip  their  caps  in  exchange 
for  your  silver.  Aboard  ship  you  have 
only  to  talk  turkey  to  the  bedroom  steward, 
the  bathroorn  steward,  the  dining-room 
steward,  any  other  ro\ing  steward  who 
catches  your  eye,  and  the  boots.  The 
captain  is  understood  to  be  immune  from 
tips,  and  will  steer  you  to  your  destination 
as  certainly  if  you  do  not  get  up  a  testi- 
monial for  him.  The  English  traveh-r 
would  i)robably  dodge  some  of  these 
beneficiaries,  or  if  not  would  give  them 
what  they  feared  and  not  what  they 
hoi)ed.  He  would  thereby  advance  in  their 
esteem.  In  conclusion,  we  can  say  that 
all  this  talk  about  tipping  with  farthings 
and  halfpennies  is  the  old  bunk.  If  ever 
it  was  anything  else  it  must  have  been 
about  the  time  of  the  Boer  War. 


AN  AMERICAN   BUSINE.'^S  WOMAN 

PROVIDES  MEANS  TO  SHAVE 

THE  BOLSHEVIKI 

THE  Russian  Bolshevik  can  no  longer 
fall  back  on  the  scarcity  of  razors  as  an 
excuse  for  wearing  a  wilderness  of  whisk- 
ers, if  Miss  .Jane  Carroll,  of  Brooklyn,  has 
her  waj'.  Miss  Carroll  is  the  general 
manager  of  the  export  division  of  one  of  the 
biggest  razor  corjjorations  in  America,  and 
during  1020  slu'  expects  to  i)lace  her  com- 
pan\'s  safety-razors  in  every  general-store 
in  Petrograd,  Mo.scow.  antl  Vladivostok, 
we  are  told.  She  is  already  shipping  beard- 
removers  to  other  count rit's  of  Europe,  to 
South  America,  Asia,  and  the  Islands  of  the 
Sea.  There  is  little  doubt  that  she  will 
succeed  in  creating  a  uuirket  for  razors  iu 
Russia,  espe<'ially  as  she  seems  to  have  had 
\\w  foresight  to  decide  on  sending  only  the 
safi'ly  variety.  Exercising  foresight,  how- 
ever, seems  to  l)e  (piile  the  usual  thing  for 
I  his  somewhat  unusual  vouug  woman.  In 
fact,  we  learn  from  a  briiT  ski'tch  of  her 
career  in  the  New  York  KnniiKj  l'os(  that 
"she  attri!)Utes  her  i)henonuMUil  success  in 
the  i)usiness  world  to  licr  nielliod  of  alwa.vs 
looking  ahead  and  of  allemling  to  the  little 
things."  ll  is  said  that  when  .Miss  Carroll 
was  a  little  girl  a  visitor  once  asked  her 
what  sh(>  was  going  to  l>e  when  she  grew 
up.  She  promptly  inforund  tin  iu(|uirer, 
rhe  8lt)ry  goes,  "Wlun  I  grt)w  up  I  am 
going  to  be  myself."  It  appears  t  hat  she  has 
achieved  this  andtition  in  lur  work.  "In 
mv  work  I  have  found  myst'lf. "  she  is 
credited  with  saying.  Ibr  work  absorbs 
her  complett'ly,  wv  arc  told,  ami  when 
tilings  pall  a  little  and  siio  ineds  enlcr- 
l;iinmenl,  her  melhofl  is  to  put  on  an  exira 
sliint  or  two  in  the  line  of  work.  .\s  would 
be  naturally  expecti>d  from   I  he  loregoing, 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


this  young  lady  possesses  a  personality. 
We  read: 


rt.  is  razors  this  girl  is  handling  is 
only  a  detail.  The  vital  thing  to  consider 
is  Jane  Carroll  herself,  a  woman  with  a 
personality  so  vivid  that  it  touches  even 
the  bills  of  lading  and  the  shipping  instruc- 
tions that  sometimes  have  to  pass  through 
her  hands.  Whatever  she  does,  whether  it 
is  signing  an  order  for  an  additional  tele- 
phone or  planning  a  country-wide  camr 
paign  for  the  sale  of  her  razors  in  somnolent, 
sparsely  whiskered  China,  she  puts  into 
it  a  little  bit  of  that  which  is  herself. 

She  thinks  she  has  been  able  to  develop 
her  unusual  talents  as  a  business  woman 
all  the  more  rapidly  because  of  the  re- 
pression of  her  childhood. 

"It  made  me  all  the  more  anxious  to 
break  through  and  do  things  for  myself," 
she  said.  "That  prim,  proper  little 
maiden  who  was  not  allowed  to  speak 
unless  she  was  spoken  to,  who,  as  she 
grew  older,  must  not  climb  trees  or  cross 
her  legs  or  walk  on  stilts  or  whistle  a  tune, 
was  not  myself.  She  was  only  a  sort  of 
covering  for  the  little  girl  that  was  Jane 
Carroll.  Now,  the'  'me  within  me'  is  the 
outer  woman.     As  you  see  me,  so  I  am." 

Miss  Carroll  admits  that  she  likes  a  good 
book  and  she  also  likes  to  go  to  the  theater. 
But  none  of  these  things  appeal  to  her  to 
the  same  extent  that  work  does  as  a  form 
of  entertainment.     She  saj^s: 

'  ■  I  think  everybody  who  makes  a  success 
of  his  work  finds  in  that  work  his  great- 
est entertainment.  With  me,  my  work 
is  also  my  play.  I  could  not  love  it  as  I 
do  if  this  were  not  so.  -  It  is  natural  to  love 
to  work.  If  you  don't  believe  this,  watch 
any  normal  child  at  play,  and  you  will 
see  that  the  game  which  amuses  him  most 
is  some  sort  of  work.  A  mere  baby  will 
work  at  block-house  building.  A  little 
girl  will  spend  whole  hours  building  and 
decorating  a  playhouse,  and  a  boy  will 
occupy  himself  for  a  week  at  a  time  building 
a  boat.  Foreign-trade  promotion  work  is  a 
sort  of  grown-up  game  of  block-building, 
only  in  this  one  must  work  with  men  and 
laws  and  customs  and  manners  instead  of 
with  wooden  blocks." 

Miss  Carroll's  first  business  experience 
was  obtained  when  she  sold  advertising 
space  on  a  trade  paper.  This  experience, 
apparently,  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
development  of  her  views  regarding  busi- 
ness. It  is  noticeable  in  her  outline  of  how 
she  would  get  a  job: 

"I  don't  think  I  could  just  come  out 
flatly  and  say  to  .a  man  that  I  wanted 
a  ^ob,  and  ask  hini  to  take  me  on.  I  knoAV 
good  people  do  ggj^gobd  jobs  that  waj'. 
I  heard  a  man  say  yesterday  to  the  manager 
of  a  big  concern  in  New  York:  "Here, 
Bill,  you  need  a  man  and  I  need  a  job. 
Let's  get  together."  That's  one  way  to  get 
employment,  but  it's  not  my  way.'  If  I'd 
wanted  a  job  I'd  have  outlined  some 
scheme  that  would  be  very  much  to  Bill's 
interest  to  put  through,  and  I'd  have 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  put  that 
scheme  through  without  my  services. 
That's  the  way  I'd  offer  my  services  for 
sale,  for,  when  all's  said,  every  time  you 
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services. 

Following  her  connection  with  the  trade 
journal,  Miss  Carroll  operated  an  adver- 
tising agency  of  her  own,  which  she  was 
forced  to  close  during  the  war.  She  then 
became  foreign-trade-promotion  manager 
of  one  of  the  big  express  companies,  and 
later  was  made  editor  of  this  company's 
foreign-trade  bulletin.    Further: 

Her  dominant  characteristic  is  enthusi- 
asm. There's  nothing  lukewarm  or  half- 
hearted about  Jane  Carroll.  If  she  is  there 
at  all,  she's  all  there.  For  this  reason  she 
does  not  believe  that  women  with  pressing 
home  duties  and  whose  hearts  are  in  their 
home  should  go  into  business  unless  they 
have  to.  They  don't  make  good  business 
women,  she  says,  as  a  rule. 

"It  is  not  reasonable  that  they  should," 
she  decided.  "You  can't  put  your  whole 
heart  into  your  work  in  your  office  if  half 
of  it  is  at  home  with  your  babies,  nor  can 
you  put  your  whole  heart  into  your  home 
duties  and  demands  when  a  goodly  portion 
of  it  is  down  town  with  your  work.  What 
a  woman  would  have  to  do  in  a  case  like 
that  would  be  to  make  up  her  mind  which 
had  the  stronger  claim  upon  her — the 
home  duties  or  the  outside  work.  If  she 
makes  her  decision  in  favor  of  the  home 
duties,  then  she  should  drop  the  outside 
work.  If  her  financial  circumstances  are 
such  that  she  must  keep  on  with  the  outside 
work,  then  she  should  try  to  reconcile 
herself  to  mediocre  success,  for,  whether  or 
not  she  is  reconciled,  that  is  the  most  she 
can  hope  from  her  work.  It's  a  long  time 
now  since  man  was  first  told  that  he  could 
not  serve  two  masters." 

As  is  to  be  expected.  Miss  Carroll  has 
very  pronounced  ideas  as  to  woman's  sphere 
in  this  world.  She  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  she  does  not  believe  that  the  average 
woman  is  as  weU  fitted  for  a  business 
career  as  the  average  man: 

"Not  yet,"  she  said.  "Later,  perhaps, 
when  we've  got  rid  of  a  few  more  of  our 
traditions.  What  I  do  believe  is  that  any 
woman  who  has  a  natural  aptitude  and 
liking  for  business,  and  who  will  go  into  it 
whole-heartedly  and  stick  to  it  like  a  man 
can  succeed  like  a  man,  perhaps  even 
faster  than  a  man  because  of  her  greater 
enthu.«;iasm." 

She  does  believe  that  a  great  deal 
is  to  be  gained  by  business  women,  es- 
pecially those  just  entering  the  business 
world,  by  attending  meetings  and  con- 
ventions and  listening  to  lectures  and 
reading  good  literature  concerning  the 
line  of  work  in  which  they  are  interested. 
She  believes,  too,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
men  and  women  alike  who  have  made 
their  way,  or  are  making  it  toward  success, 
to  give  of  their  knowledge  and  experience 
to  all  others  who  are  trying  to  find  their 
way. 

Miss  Carroll  is  often  called  upon  to 
address  meetings  and  conventions.  She 
is  a  good  speaker,  clear,  concise,  and 
logical.  If  any  fault  is  to  be  found  with 
her  delivery,  it  is  that  it  is  too  rapid.  Her 
ideas  crowd  one  another  so  fast  that  she 
does  not  take  time  to  finish  all  her  sentences. 
She  clips  them  at  both  ends  and  sometimes 
drops  out  a  word  or  two  in  the  middle,  and 
unless  her  auditor  is  mentally  most  alert, 
she  leaves  him  away  behind.  However, 
what  she  says  lias  form  and  substance 
so  that  even  the  dullard  left  in  the  rear  can 
pick  it  up  afterward  and  piece  it  together 
for  his  own  use. 


On  Sunday 
the  22d 


FLY  the  Flag. -In  Wash- 
ington's memory  that  his 
great  work  be  not  in  vain. 

Fly  a  Bull  Dog  Bunting 
Flag.  For  it's  a  regular 
he- American  flag  that  stands 
up  under  sun  and  storm. 
Made  in  the  shadow  of  Valley 
Forge.  Let  its  colorful  stars 
and  stripes  inspire  and 
brighten  your  daily  life.  Fly 
Old    Glory  every  day. 

■When  you  go  to  your 
dealer  remember  the  name. 
It's  Bull  Dog  Bunting.  Write 
us  if  he  can't  supply  you. 

JOHN  C.  DETTRA  &   CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers 

Oaks,  Penna. 

Bull  Dog 

TRADE   MARK  It  EC.  US.  PAT.  orr.  fll^k 

Bunting  ^ 

Flags 

Every  Home  Should  Fly  a  Fla| 


THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY      is     needed     in     every 

Anifi-ii'an  liclne  wlieio  oHii>-a(ii-n  aiul  i-uUm-e  aie  truly  esteemed. 

134  YEARS  OF 
EVANS  EXCELLENCE 

in  avery  bottle  of 


The 

20th 
CeBlurjr 
"Bread 

and 
Batter" 
BeTeraie 


yan$ 


Bwi'ai 


FORMERLY  KNOWN  AS  CHECONA  EVANS  AL£ 

Solves  the  Wliat  to  Drink  Problem  to  Everybody's  Satisfaction. 

.\'  LlmiIiiii;  llolfis,  l<csuiuiant.s  jiid  Ucalcr-i. 

C.  M.  EVANS  &  SONS        Emtab.  1786  Hudson,  N.  Y 
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^Pioneering   Progress 
with  Pneumatics 
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jiitiiitiiiitiiiiiiiiiuititiiinmiirimiiiiiiiitiiimmu 


J  AT"  explaining  why  he  is  arranging  to  replace  all  the  remaining  solid 
tires  on  his  motor  trucks  with  pneumatics ,  Mr.  Henry  Fowler,  Treas- 
urer of  the  Case-Fowler  Lumber  Co.,  Macon,  Ga.,  writes:  "Our  trucks 
on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  carry  capacity  loads  of  logs  through  mud 
and  sand  usually  impassable  to  our  solid-tired  trucks.  Indeed,  the 
trucks  on  the  Goodyear  Cords  frequently  have  pulled  the  solid-tired 
trucks  out  of  mire  and  sand  in  which  they  have  become  stuck. 
Your  pneumatics  not  only  reduce  fuel  consumption  and  upkeep 
generally  while  increasing  our  daily  trips,  but  they  are  particularly 
fitted  for  our  rough  work  by  reason  of  their  downright  toughness. ' ' 


ririiiMiMiinriiiiriiiiiriHMiiitniitrii 


iiiMtiiiiinniiJUiiiMMMiMiiMiinHHtiinniiniiniiMnnnuniMinnninntiniuinriiiiiinutMiinMiiniininiiMiniiiituuiitintiniMMiiMiiiiiinrriiiiitiiiNuuMUUMiiiiiniii^ 


riiininiiiiiiiiiiiniia 


WHILE  the  business  man  quoted  above  and  many  others 
have  been  demonstrating  the  advantages  of  the  per- 
fected pneumatic  truck  tire,  Goodyear  has  developed  proof 
of  an  extraordinary  nature. 

Since  April  9,  1917,  the  Akron -to -Boston  Express  has  been 
running  night  and  day  carrying  Goodyear  freight  on  pneu- 
matic tires  over  its  1,500-mile  highway  circuit. 

More  recently  the  Akron-to-Cleveland  Freight  Line  and  the 
Goodyear  Heights  Busses  have  been  adding  to  the  evidence 
of  cord  pneumatic  efficiency  for  all-year  transport. 

These  extensive  undertakings  have  sprung  from  the  belief  of 
Goodyear  engineers  in  the  eventual  vi^idespread  adoption  of 
pneumatics  to  free  motor  trucks  of  solid  tire  handicaps. 

They  have  follov^ed  the  original  development  of  the  Goodyear 
Cord  construction,  begun  years  ago,  on  which  the  whole 
practicability  and  every  virtue  of  pneumatic  truck  tires  is  based. 

They  have  been  the  means  of  exhaustive  tests  of  Goodyear 
Cord  Tires  for  trucks, also  Tubes,  Rims,  Repair  Materials,  and 
others'  engine  pumps  and  air  gauges,  made  in  collaboration 
with  Goodyear  engineers. 

Now  the  cost  data,  developed  by  these  pioneer  fleets  of  pneu- 
matic-shod highway  trucks  and  busses,  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  at 
Akron,  Ohio. 
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J   W  hat    would    most    cakes    be 
v   without  the  icing?     For  after 
all  it's   the   icing  that   makes 
!   the   cake.     A  deliciously   rich 
frosting  is  made  with — 


MAPLEINC 

•.  !/Ae  Gofdcn  7 favor 


Here's  the  recipe — 

"  cups  Granulated  Sugar    2  teaspoons  Butter 

1  cup  Milk  \i  teasi>oon  Mapleine 
Stir  butler,  sugar  and  milk  until  it  boils.  Then 
boil  briskly  until  it  forms  soft  ball  in  colil 
water.  Take  off  fire,  cool  slishtly  and  beat 
until  thick  enough  to  spre-vi  on  cake. 

Makes   instant   syrup   as  well 
as   its  incomparable    use  as  a 
flavoring.      Dissolve 
jiranuiated    sugar   in 
hot    water    and   add 
Mapleine. 

Mapleine  contains  no  maple 
sugar,  syrup  nor  sap,  but  pro- 
duces a  taste  similar  to  maple. 

Grocers  sell  Mapleine 

2  oz.  bottle  39c.  Canada  SOc. 

4< \  scamp  and  trade  mark  from 
Slapleinc  carton  will  bring  the 
Mapleine  Co'ik  Book  of  200 
reciiies,  int  lii'li.-.K  muuy  di-s.s<."rt3. 

CEESCEMT  MFU.  CO. 
Zt'  Orrldrolsl  tic.       Hrllllr,  Hiih. 


The    Health- Care    of    the    Growing    Child 

by  Louif  Fischer,  M.O.  For  the  mother  v  ho  would  guard  her 
child's  health  and  undersiand  ih<-  ln-n  trcatnicnt  'luring  ill- 
nejv    Coitpaid.  1 1  6^      I- unk  &  WaCnall*  (-onipany,  N.Y- 

BUNGALOWS 

COTTAGES 

And  Tin*  2  Hu>rr  l>.>«ltfn«  hr  >>"- 
1000.      New  IIJKA.S    >n'l    Lau<.t 
wmax»f%. 
Send  $I.'*l.  •t.-imiK.  for  IT.'. 
•>Wi;i,I.M<s- 

WALTEB  1     KEITH 

Arch'l.   laoa   H'rnni'iiln  Ave. 
Mlnn«ai>vlii,  HInn. 

Send  TODAY  ^RtA/V/ 
for  Special   g^  J\s*fM'a^ 

Factory  Price      fcT  FIRELESSCOoKER 

on  12,500 

Rapids! 
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THE   1  lliKMAN     STOIH^    THE    TRAIN 
IIS'   Tl.ME   TO    IJECOME   A   HERO 

T  F  there  i.s  an  extra  Carnegie  medal  lying 
■*•  around  anywhere,  it  might  look  well  on 
the  front  elevation  of  Sam  Wood,  a  loco- 
motive fireman  on  the  Philadelphia  and 
Heading  Railroad. 

Some  hundreds  of  passengers  bound  for 
New  York  on  Christmas  Eve  in  all  prob- 
ability would  not  have  received  and  given 
the  season's  greetings  had  Wood  not  been 
alert  to  his  duty — and  to  e\en  a  little  more 
than  his  duty.  We  are  told  that  the  rail- 
road shops,  roundhouses,  and  oflBces  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  are  ringing  with 
the  story  of  how  he  stopt  an  express-train 
within  four  hundred  feet  of  a  rear-end  col- 
lision on  a  wooden  trestle  in  a  snowstorm. 
Express-train,  No.  620,  left  the  Reading 
Terminal  in  Philadelphia  at  5  p.m.  About 
one  hundred  and  fifty  passengers  occupied 
the  club,  dining,  and  parlor  cars.  The  train 
proceeded  as  usual  until  it  reached  the  New- 
ark Bay  trestle,  when  there  was  an  abrupt 
halt  and  a  stop  of  several  minutes,  and  later 
an  unscheduled  stop  at  West  Eighth  Street, 
Bayonne,  a  small  station  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  trestle.  Only  one  man  aboard 
the  train  knew  why  those  stops  were  made. 
The  story  is  told  in  the  New  York  Sun: 

Somewhere  along  the  route  where  the 
tracks  cross  the  Newark  meadows  some- 
thing had  struck  the  engineer,  James  Hill, 
in  the  right  eye  and  on  the  forehead.  He 
was  peering  from  his  window,  watching  the 
winking  signal  lights  ahead  with  special 
care,  for  a  driving  snow  was  trying  to  ob- 
scure them.  What  hit  him  he  has  no  idea 
nor  has  any  one  else.  H  stunned  him  so 
that  he  lost  consciousness.  His  fingers 
dropt  from  the  tlirottlc  and  he  fell  to  the 
floor  and  lay  tlu>re.  The  speed  was  forty 
miles  an  hour,  and  so  it  stayed. 

The  lo(!omotive.  No.  300,  is  of  the  camel- 
back  type,  also  called  Mother  Iliibhard. 
The  engineer's  cab  is  in  the  middle;  the 
fireman  is  twenty  feet  away  at  the  rear  of 
tlie  boiler,  between  it  and  the  tank.  The 
fireman  on  this  run  was  Samuel  Wood. 
The  fireman's  job  is  shoveling  coal,  watch- 
ing tlie  steam  gauge,  and  attending  to  a  lot 
of  incidentals.  Tlie  rules  say  he  is  to 
watch  the  signals  along  the  way  when  not 
otherwise  engag(>d,  Imt  there  is  ])lenty  to 
engag(>  him.  If  there  had  l)een  a  wn'<'k 
an<l  Fireman  Wood  had  l)y  any  chance  sur- 
vived, whicli  is  liighly  iiiiprobnble,  lie  could 
not  have  been  held  ac''ouiital)le.  Hut  it 
seems  that  Wood  is  the  kind  of  fireman  wlio 
always  has  his  eyes  open  for  any  sign  of 
trouble  in  his  field. 

As  the  train  moved  onto  the  mile-tong 
drawbriilgi'  trcslh*  that  crosses  Newark 
Hii.\',  l''iniiuiii  Wood  looked  out  and  noticed 
that  the  Menia|)liore  light  they  were  jiassing 
showed  red,  which  meant  that  the  tra<'k 
was  not  eh-ar.  Uwl  the  train  was  running 
at  forty  miles  an  hour,  ami  lher(<  was  no 
diniinisliiiig  (if  speed.  Wood  had  tiiiu*  for 
only  one  thing,  and  he  did  tiiat.  He  ai>- 
jdied  the  emergency-brake  l(>ver.  For  a 
wliih"    there    was    a    struggle    between    tin- 


steam  pressing  into  the  cylinders  and  forr 
ing  the  train  ahead  and  the  emergency! 
brake  system.  The  brake  system  wonj 
and  the  train  was  stopt  four  hundred  fee"! 
in  the  rear  of  the  one  halted  on  the  trestl.i 
just  ahead.  Wood  walked  forward  to  se<' 
what  was  the  matter  with  his  engineer.  Ht 
found  Hill  Ij-ing  in  the  bottom  of  his  cabi 
with  a  gash  crossing  the  right  eye  fron 
cheekbone  to  forehead.  The  wounded  mar 
was  unable  to  tell  what  had  befallen  him 
He  was  taken  to  a  hospital  in  Jersey  Citv 
remaining  there  two  days.  Conjecture  has| 
not  yet  hit  upon  the  cause  of  the  accident 
to  Hill.  Inspectors  thoroughly  examined 
the  engine,  and  found  nothing  out  of  place. 
A  veteran  railroader,  we  are  told,  recalled 
that  one  day  he  was  struck  while  leaning 
from  his  cab  by  something  that  seemed  as 
hard  as  a  rock.  It  proved  to  be  an  English 
sparrow. 

HOW  UNCLE  SAM  KEEPS  DOWN  THE 
ALCOHOLIC  "KICK" 

CONSIDERING  the  low  opinion  com-i 
monly  held  of  that  low-spirited  fluid, 
known  as  "near-beer,"  the  amount  thereofi 
being  sold,  we  are  told,  is  quite  remark- 
able. According  to  figures  given  out  by 
the  United  Slates  Revenue  Department, 
your  Uncle  Samuel  during  the  month  of' 
August,  1919,  collected  the  nifty  sum  of 
$11,210,000  in  revenues  from  the  sale  of 
this  substitute  life-saver.  That  was  only 
about  a  million  dollars  less  than  the 
revenue  obtained  from  the  sale  of  real  beerj 
during  the  same  month  in  1918,  when  the 
amber  juice  flowed  without  restriction. 
Tliis  situation  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
people  are  becoming  reconciled  to  their' 
fate,  but  Uncle  Sam  lias  a  well-founded 
suspicion  that,  while  they  are  apparently 
beginning  to  like  the  on(>-half  of  one  per 
cent,  variety,  there  is  still  a  powerful 
hankering  for  more  pepful  drinks.  A  lot! 
of  the  ostensibly  innocent  liquid  refresh-; 
ments  appearing  on  the  market  uiuler 
various  names,  it  is  suspected,  are  far 
more  sopliisticated  than  thej'  are  supposed 
to  be.  For  this  reason,  one  very  important 
government  function,  these  daj's,  is  the| 
laboratory  at  Washington,  to  which  are 
sent  samjiles  of  every  kind  of  juice  sus- 
pected of  a  hidden  kick.  In  the  Kan-;is 
City  Slav  a  brief  account  of  the  activiii-s 
of  this  laboratory  is  given  by  Ro^'i  r 
William  Hiis.     He  writes: 

The  woods  are  full  of  agents  and  in- 
s|)eelors  of  lh(<  Internal  Jv(>veinie  Depart- 
ment of  the  Uni(«'d  Stat(<s  Treasury.  Some 
fine  day  one  of  tlio.><»<  agents  picks  up  a 
bottle  of  beiT,  rasi)l)erry  tonic,  or  a|)ricot 
eider,  whieh  he  has  reason  to  susp(>et.  Iliii 
reason  may  eoiin>  either  in  the  dry  shape 
of  a  logii-al  <le(lii<-tion  from  what  he  knov - 
of  the  manufaetiirer  or  in  (lie  w<>t  shape 
of  a  "hangover."  Anyway,  he  .sends  the 
wii-ked  bottle  posl-haste  to  the  chemical 
Iabi)ratory  in  Wasliingtoii,  D.  (\ 

There,  on  Ihefoiirlli  lloor  of  the  Treasury 
Huilding,  is  the  judgment  -  seat  l)efort» 
which  all  suspected  liquors  are  arraigned. 
If  .\<»n  are  thoroughly  tni.Hted  by  Dr.  A.  H. 
A«lams,  chief  cliemist,  a  man  "who  can  tell 
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Waltham  Scientific  "  Steady  Pins  "  that  Mean 
So   Much   to  You  in  Time-keeping  Accuracy 


Pendant 
and  Bow 
Pafenled 


Waltham  Colonial  A 

Extremely    thin     at     no 
sacrifice  of  accuracy 
Maximus  movement 

21  jewels 

Riverside  movement 

19  jewels 

$200  to  $325  or  more 

depending  upon  the  case 


TO  the  marvels  of  Waltham 
machinery,  to  the  mechanical 
superiorities  of  fundamental 
units  in  the  Waltham  Watch,  we 
are  going  to  add  another  chapter. 

We  are  going  to  prove  by  illustrated 
example  that  Waltham  is  the  watch 
that  placed  America  first  in  watch- 
making, that  its  mechanism  does 
contain  scientific  superiorities  which 
are  the  reasons  for  Waltham  leader- 
ship— 

Tiny  units  involving  years  of  study,  of  in- 
vention that  are  related  to  Waltham  pre- 
cision, time-keeping  and  durability'. 

A  reliable  watch  demands  a  perfectly 
true  and  upright "  train  "  and  "  balance." 
By  '  true  '  and  '  upright '  we  mean,  that 
the  lower  bearing,  or  jewel,  must  be  ab- 
solutely in  line  with  the  corresponding 
upper  bearing  or  jewel  — 

Because,  if  the  upper  or  lower  plates  are 
not  positively  located,  one  to  the  other, 
the  balance  or  train  is  forced  out  of  cor- 


rect position,  creating  excess  friction,  dis- 
turbing original  adjustment,  and  causing 
erratic  performance  in  time-keeping. 

To  locate,  positively  and  permanently, 
each  plate  upon  plate  in  perfect  align- 
ment, Waltham  horological  genius 
created  a  scientific  "  steady  pin  "  (enlarged 
illustration  above),  which  is  so  tapered 
to  enter  and  leave  its  aperture  with  ex- 
treme ease,  yet  positively  locates  the 
plates  and  jeweled  bearings  in  their  rela- 
tion one  to  the  other. 

If  the  straight  "steady  pin"  is  made 
small  enough  to  enter  and  leave  freely 
its  corresponding  aperture,  the  lower 
illustration  plainly  shows  what  then 
happens  to  an  important  function  of 
your  watch.  Its  wheels  become  out  of 
upright,  and  your  watch  an  uncertain 
timepiece. 

But  should  the  straight  "  steady  pin  "  be  made  to 
fit  tight  enough  in  its  jewel-bearing  location  (as 
shown  in  the  lower  illustration),  the  watchmaker 
when  repairing  your  watch  would  be  liable  to 
break  the  balance  pivots,  which  means  a  further 
readjustment  and  extra  expense  to  you. 

The  Waltham  scientific  tapered  "  steady  pin  "  is 
one  more  reason  that  your  selection  of  a  watch 
should  be  a  Waltham. 


77»ij  itory  is  continued  in  a  beautiful  booklet  in  which  you  will  find  a  liberal  watch  education. 
Sent  free  upon  request.      Waltham  Watch  Company,  Waltham,  Mass. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


by  looking:  ut  a  bottle,"  you  arc  piTinitted 
to  see  one  of  the  most  prec-ious  and  fjuarded 
of  the  Government's  possessions — a  room 
full   of    thousiinds    of    bottled    samples   of 
liquors  awaiting  judgment.     Shelves  upon 
shelves   of   every    conceivable    concoction 
and     many     inconceivable     ones:      celery 
tonic,    raspberry    tonic,    pear   wine,    elixir 
of  life,   liquid  panacea,   beet-root    sherry, 
pear-leaf  champagne,  apple-cheese  menthe,' 
wheat    juice,    silo    lightning;     some    that 
attempt   to  hide   their  shame  under  pass- 
words  like   "C.    P.   B."   and    others   that 
brazenly  flaunt  their  sin  to  the  world,  like 
Cactus  Cordial;     hair  tonics,  rheumatism 
sahes,  quack  remedies — they  are  all  there, 
and  many  others. 

The  chemist  who  shows  you  these 
trophies  is  a  human  being.  As  he  passes 
shelf  aft^r  shelf  full  of  potential  merri- 
ment a  reflective  look  comes  into  his  eyes. 
•'Some  great  drinks  there,"  he  '  sighs. 
"They'd  raise  the  hair  oflf  your  head.  It's 
wonderful  what  they  try,  these  ambitious 
quacks,  to  get  away  with  it.  We  have  to 
watch  them  like  hawks  all  the  time." 

"And  yet  you  don't  sound  properly 
triumphant  at  outwitting  them,  doctor." 

Whereat  the  doc; tor  smiles  knowingly, 
lie  has  his  official  duty  to  perform.  He 
won't  tell  how  he  spends  his  evenings. 

Sooner  or  lat<T  the  culprits  come  before 
the   jury   of   twelve    haggard   chemists   in 
the    big    laboratory.     These    dozen    men 
are  the  eyes  of  the  Government  in  ferret- 
ing out  the  violators  of  the  Government's 
latest  and  biggest  law;    and  their  work  is 
cut    out    for    them.     As    the   samples   are 
taken   from   the  store-room   the  chemists 
put   them  through  various  tests  that  de- 
tennine  the  percentage  of  alcoholic  content. 
Some  of  the  liquors  are  put  into  one  of  the 
three   dozen    miniature    stills.      Some   are 
put  into  a  drum  and  whirled  madly  around 
and    their    quality    tested    by    centrifugal 
action.     If  they  have  a  feeble  hold  on  their 
alcohol   they  lose   it   in   the  whirl,   and   it 
Ijecomes  easily  distinguishable. 

"Aren't    there  a  good   many  stills  here 

for  your  purpose'/"  the  doctor  was  asked. 

"Oh,  we  use  them  all  at  one  time  or 

another.       lyook    at    this    little    one    here, 

t^ken  off  a  kiu-hen-stove  down  in  Georgia.'' 

"I>>oks  as  if  she'd  been  used  lately." 

"She   has.      Only   for   ofTicial    purposes, 

however — (jnly  for  ofTiejal  i)urj)oses." 

An    imimrtial    observer    wouM    predi(!t 
that    the    first    human    lives    that    will    be 
wrecked    by   prr)hibition    will    b(!   thos.-   of 
the    dozen    chemists    in    this    laboratory. 
Heforc  the  dry  law  took  effect  these  men 
analyze<l    ahout    ten    thousand    sjxriinens 
a  year.     N'ow  th<;y  are  doing  thre*;  limes 
that,    and    the    work    is    mounting    every 
day.     Dr.   Adams  is  clamoring  for  addi- 
tional   help    u»    handle    the    bigger    work, 
but  he  ean't  get  it.      He  says  it  is  becauwi 
the    men    with    the    training    he    requires 
are    unwilling    to    do    the    work    for    the 
government     ,,uy.      ]„     that     the    reason? 
Might    it    not   1mi    that  John    liurleycorn's 
old    friends    just    hesitate    U»    gr>    over    to 
the  enemy  and  vuru   their  living  by   vivi- 
WKjting  .folin? 

"Suppose  yf>u  convi(;t  u  l»rewer  of  making 
illegal  Imht.  What  can  you  do  to  liitn'" 
the  floefor  was  asked. 

"The  Government  can  d(,  more  things 
1^»  him  than  you  can  count  on  the  Angers 
of  your  two  lian.ls.  No  „n,.  ,|„n.„  i„ 
break  thJH  law.  If  any  one  does,  he  be- 
comi-s  Hubjeei    to   „,„.h    prohibitive   taxcB 


fines  that  he  is  ruined.  He  can't 
get  away  with  it.  Hard  drinks  have 
always  been  heavily  t^i.xed,  and  now- 
well,  they  get  it  in  the  neck." 

Some  people  may   think,   suggests  Mr. 

Kiis,    that    the  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

limit  was  selected  by  the  Government  after 

a  series  of  personal  experiments  conducted 

by  officials,  in  which  a  party  of  them  sat 

around  a  table  sampling  liquors  until  all 

were  down,  while  "a  score-keeper  marked 

after  each  man's  name  the  pi"rcentag(>  of 

alcohol  that  sank  him."    But  this  was  not 

the    method    used,    we    are    assured.     It 

was  this  way: 


For   many    years    one-half   of   one   per 
cent,  has  been  the  recognized  amount  of 
alcohol  that  made  a  drink  a  "hard"  drink 
Anything  with  ethyl  alcohol  in  it  is  some^ 
what  mto.xicating.     When  prohibition  came 
precedent    and    custom    pointed    to    the 
same  figure  as   the  intoxicating  amoiuit 
Furthermore,   many   States   had   set    that 
Innit   m   their   prohibition   laws,   and   for 
the  Government  to  set  another  would  have 
meant  endless  confusion. 

This  percentage  is  measured  by  volume, 
not  by  weight.  It  makes  a  big  difference.' 
By  weight  you  get  more  alcohol  than  bv 
volume.  The  widely  known  2.7.5  beer 
would  b(!  about  3.44  beer  were  it  measured 
by  weight.  You  are  at  liberty  to  believe 
what  you  please  about  that  system  of 
measuring. 

To  go  back,  to  the  intoxicating  subject, 
officials  are  free  to  admit  that  one-half  of 
one  per  cent,  is  not  necessarily  the  actual 
amount  of  alcohol  in  a  drink  that  will 
make  a  man  dance.  Some  people  might 
require  less,  others  might  need  much 
more,  to  make  a  party.  It  depends  on 
many  other  factors,  such  as  age,  phvsical 
condition,  altitude,  custom,  and  so  on. 

"How  about  this  home-brewing  busi- 
ness, doctor"?  Aren't  people  going  to 
make  their  own  now?" 

"Xo,  nothing  to  that.  It's  too  much 
trouble  for  uncertain  results.  They  may 
try  it  once  or  twice,  but  not  more.  Brew- 
ing is  ess(>ntially  a  clean  operation.  It 
depends  on  fermentation,  and  that  de- 
pends on  keeping  all  foreign  matter,  all 
other  fermentations,  out  of  the  vat.  A 
brewery  is  th(^  most  immaculate  spot  on 
earth.  It's  too  hard  to  keep  a  home 
that  way." 

"But  there  are  lots  of  folk  right  now 
who  are  doing  it,  and  doing  it  well." 

A  gleam  of  liop(,  lit  the  official's  eye 
"An.  there?  Maybe,  but  I  liave  mv  doui)ts 
about  the  product.  I've  tasted  some  of 
tlie.se  near  beers  that  are  pn^tty  good. 
Some  again,  are  nothing  but  distillery 
slops.  Down  in  Tennessee,  where  I  u.seil 
to  go  a  good  deal  on  litigation  w«>  had  a 
lot  of  home  brews  and  distillaticm.s.  But 
now  they've  got  so  scarce  you  can't  gel 
any  at  all,  and  I  hardly  ever  go  down 
there.  I  don't  believe  there's  enough 
liquor  in  (he  Southern  inountaiiis  to  slock 
the  pislrici  of  ( 'olumhiji  overiiighl." 

Which    is   saying   a   g«)od    deal   for    the 
D.  C,  even  with  Congress  convened. 


THE  AZERBAUAN  REPUBLIC 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

the  struggle  of  the  Bo^she^^ki,  who  had 
taken  i)ossession  of  the  capital  Baku  and 
the  whole  series  of  districts.  The  Bol- 
slie\iki,  are  stiU  a  menace,  even  tho,  after 
a  bloody  struggle,  they  were  finally  ex- 
pelled in  September,  1919.  Not  until  then 
was  the  Government  able  to  begin  its 
normal  work  of  establishing  law  and  order. 
We  read: 


Pirst   of   all,  it   convened  Parliament 
then    It    set    to    work    to   reorganize    the 
schools,  the  administrative  organs,  and  the 
tribunals. 

"The  Parliament  was  vested  with  suffi- 
ciently large  plenary  legislative  power, 
and  control  over  the  President  of  the  R, - 
public.  The  president  of  the  Parlianieni 
liad  the  right  to  name  the  prime  ministers 
and  to  confide  to  them  the  task  of  forming 
a  cabinet.  The  Parliament  numbered 
120  deputies  from  aU  the  nationalities  in 
Azerbaijan,  twenty -one  Armenians  ten 
Russians;  the  Poles,  and  the  Jews  had  one 
deputy  each. 

"The  Parliament  resolved  to  appeal  to 
the  electors  in  their  comitias  with  a  view 
to  an  election  of  the  Constituent  Assemblv 
by  universal  suffrage. 

"It  prepared  and  partially  adopted  a 
whole  series  of  projects  of  law  relating  to 
public  mslruction,  the  protection  of  the 
working  classes,  etc 

"Not  only  in  Parliament,  but  also  in  the 
Ministry,  it  is  held,  there  ought  to  be  rep- 
re.sentatues  of  Armenia  and  Russia. 

"All  this  goes  to  show  the  good  will  of 
the  Azerbaijan  Republic  not  to  make  anv 
dift(>rence  between  the  natives  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  other  nationalities  residing  in 
Azerbaijan.  The  right  of  those  who  aiv  in 
the  minority  are  guaranteed.  Thev  eiijov 
the  same  rights  as  those  in  the  majority. 

"One  of   the  principal  efforts  of  Parlia- 
ment and  of  the  Go\('niment  has  b(>en  to 
establish    peac(-ful    and    fricndlv    relations    „ 
with   the  neighboring    nations,  Georgians    |{ 
and  Armenians,  as  well  as  with  the  moun- 
tain tribes. 

"The  Parliament  and  the  Government 
energetically   support   the   idea  of  a   con- 
federation of  all   the  Caucasian  republics; 
It  i.s  in  this  direclion  that   the  peace  del- 
<'gation    of  Azerbaijan    worked    in   Paris. 
It  has  already  concluded  a  clo.se  def(>iisive 
alliance  with  the  (!(>orgians.     There  is  the 
I)reliiniMary     i)rogram    of    tlu.    Az<>rbaijan    n 
Republic,  which  since  its  foundation  (May. 
19I,S)  [l)y   all   its  organs— |)arliament,  gov- 
eriiiueiit,  armies,  administration,  justice- 
is  unceasingly  working  to  re«>stablish  order 
and    equal    rights   in    the   count rv    and    to 
fortify  the  piincii)les  of  right  and  those  of 
public  organization." 


i 


rannilmlisiir.  "My  ,|ear.  lisL-n  to 
this."  .xclaun.d  (he  el.lerly  Knglish  ladv 
to  her  huHlmniJ  on  her  lirsl  visit  to  the 
SInleM.  She  held  the  hotel  menu  almost  at 
arm's  length  and  sjioke  in  a  lone  of  h(irn)r: 

"Bakerl  Indian  pudding!  Can  it  l)c  pos- 
sible in  a  civilized  <-ountry?  "—/!//«„ ^, 
Journal. 


Floury  Faces.  When   I   was  a  kid  wo 

iis'<i  to  liuow  (lour.  Vou  could  s.'e  fa<-es 
full  of  flour." 

"If  you  jcdge  b\-  Hour  on  the  face." 
responded  old  Incle  I'ennywi.s...  "my  nieces 
Ihmk  life  is  a  perpetual  Ilallow«''en."— 
—  M  uhidl  M (If/mi nr. 


How     do     vou     like 


Flat     Amenities. 

\our  new   Hal  ?  " 

"  All  right.  e.xc».p|  that  a  man  across  tho 
hall  is  learning  lo  phiy  the  <-orne(." 

''  You  ought  to  g,.t  ;i  trombone." 

I  ilid;    that's  why  he  got  (he  cornel."— 
lioHlun  TrauHcripi. 
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The  Best  He  Ever  Saw 


-H00D- 


You    can  buy 

HOOD  TIRES 
at     this    sign 


HY  is  it  that  repair  men — who  are  the  best 
natural  judges  of  the  quality  of  material  used 
in  tire  construction  will  pay  a  premium  for 
worn  out  Hood   carcasses  ? 

Many  a  one,  who  uses  parts  of  old  tires  for 
making  blowout  repairs,  has  said — 

''Hood  Tire  Stocks  are  the  best  I  ever  saw,^^ 

Doesn't  this  give  you  the  real  reason  for  Hood 
low- cost -per- mile  ?  Look  up  the  Hood  dealer 
at  the  sign  of  the  red  man. 

You  can  get  either  fabrics  or  cords,  as  you 
desire ;  fabrics  for  sturdy,  dependable  service, 
as  good  as  ordinary  cords  cords  for  speed, 
size,  resiliency  and  extra  w^ear  in  excess  of 
anything  you've  ever  had — 

Both  at  the  low-cost-per-mile  of  the  Quality 
Tire  of  America. 


-HOOD- 


CQqtwE^ 


HOOD  RUBBER  PRODUaS  COMPANY 

WATERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


-HOOD- 


Cord 


Fabric 
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Saves  Many  Hours 
of  Hard  Work 


Cleans  Easier  and 
Better 

EVERY  day  you  delay 
using  a  Bissell  is  just 
one  more  day  of  need- 
less exhaustion.  These  two 
Bissell  sweepers  will  keep 
j'our  house  spick  and  span 
without  electricity  and  at 
the  lowest  cost. 

The  carpet  sweeper  for 
daily  use;  the  vacuum 
sweeper  for  frequent  clean- 
ing. Dust  does  not  settle 
on  furniture,  woodwork, 
etc.,  to  cause  dusting  and 
washing  fatigue. 


BISSELUS 

Carpet  Sweeper  and 
Vacuum  Sweeper 


There  are  Bissell  Carpet 
Sweepers  at  all  prices 
"Cyco"  Ball-Bcaring  grade 
from  $4.50  to  $7.75;  Vac- 
uum Sweeper.s,  with  greater 
suction  than  the  average 
electric,  $9.00  to  $17.50 
depf^nding  upon  style  and 
locality.  At  all  gf^orl  stor«!8. 
Send  for  hfjoklrt.  "  I  he  Care 
of  KugH  and  (.arpcts." 

BISSFXL   CARPET  .SWF.KPF.R   CO. 

ttl4r:t  unit  J.fifgfil   Suwrfxr    Sf.ihrrt 

Grand  Raplda,  Mich.         M&')«   In  Cftnft4&,   too 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 


Continued 


THE  DESATYPE  "  IIAPsD- LETTERING  " 
MACHINE 

A  NEW  and  ingenious  lettering  deviee, 
■^  *•  called  the  Bunnell  desatype,  came  to 
the  assistance  of  The  DitiEST  in  those  daj-s 
last  fall  -when  the  untimely  "\acalions"  of 
the  union  printers  made  its  assistance  par- 
ticularly acceptable.  With  the  desatype 
making  head-lines  and  initial  letters  while 
typewriters  set  the  "solid  matter,"  The 
l)u;i:sT  got  along  verj-  nicely,  and  had  all 


(JI'KUATING   THE   DES.\TYPK. 

The  machine  that  produces  lettering  by  means 
of  photography. 


of  its  head-lines  produced  in  the  best  hand- 
lettered  effect,  to  boot. 

The  desatype  has  made  its  way  in  the 
world,  botli  before  and  after  it  came  to  our 
assistanct;  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  j)ro- 
duces  hand-lettered  effects  mechanically, 
in  a  fraction  of  the  time  required  by  the  old- 
fashioned  hand-lettering  process,  and  at  no 
gnjater  cost  than  higli-grade  typography. 
Briefl}',  the  machine  photographs,  one 
after  another,  the  letters  that  are  to  be 
produced.  These  letters  are  arranged  in 
a  fi.xt  scale  on  a  film,  which  in  turn  is  .so 
coordinated  with  the  desatype  machine 
itself  that  in  the  words  or  sentences  to  be 
I)roduced  any  arrangement  or  si)acing  de- 
sired by  the  operator  c;ui  be  made  without 
loss  of  jxrfcct  alinement.  T]w  size  of  the 
letters  |)ro(iuce(l  is  also  under  |)erreel  con- 
trol l)y  the  operator. 

Ill  contrast  with  tlie  reix'rfoire  of  the 
average  hand-let terer,  the  nuiiiher  of  dif- 
ferent styles  at  the  eoiriMKiinl  of  the  mi;i- 
ehine's  operator  is  tuiiiniiled.  Not  onl\ 
ejiii  iiiiy  known  style  of  letter  be  prodix-ed, 
but  letters  of  the  most  ornate  inid  iM\  ol\  ed 
cliara<'ler  ean  be  di-.salyped  with  as  much 
ease  and  rajiidity  as  the  simpler  foriu.  \ 
lil|e-|»age  or  disjiluy  advert iseineiil  wliieli 
woidd  represenl  a  good  da.\ 's  work  by  a 
skilled  designer  laii  be  duplicated  on  the 
dcHufyiM"  ill  ap|»roximately  one  hour,  wilh- 
oiil  uiiy  Kju'rifice  of  artistic  effect  or  fniisli. 
Some  of  the  inosi  artistic  hand-lettered 
advert iKcmetits  in  the  current  inaga/iiieH 
are  deHaty|M-<l  |)rodneli(»nH. 


In  a  recent  bulletin  issued  by  tlie  Ameri- 
can Desatype  Company,  of  New  York 
City,  the  machine's  operation  is  described 
in  the  following  way: 

"The  different  letters  of  the  original 
"master  ali)habet'  are  reproduced  on  a  cel- 
luloid film.  The  letters  and  figures  are 
arranged  on  this  film  according  to  a  tixt 
scale.  The  lilm  is  brought  in  contact  witli 
the  automatic  photographic  printing  device 
of  the  machine  wiiich  makes  possible  the 
rapid  duplication  of  the  lette.s  in  words  or 
sentences.  The  machine  and  film  are  co- 
ordinated so  ingeniously  that  in  the  words 
or  sentences  to  be  produced  any  arrange- 
ment or  spacing  desired  by  the  operator 
can  be  had.  Overlapping  of  words,  for 
exami)le,  is  altogether  feasible  without 
special  adjustment  on  the  operator's  part 
beyond  indicating  this  feature  in  the  pre- 
liminary layout.  Furthermore,  justification 
of  each  line  is  obtained  in  one  operation." 


DISAPPOINTED   INVENTORS 

T  T  OW  a  man  maj-  think  he  has  applied 
■*■  -^  for  a  patent  when  he  has  not;  how  he 
may  think  his  article  is  "covt»red"  when 
any  one  is  really  free  to  make  it  without 
penalty ;  how  an  atV^rney  may  succeed  in 
getting  a  patent  for  a  deviee  that  he  doesn't 
understand  and  is  unable  to  describe 
clearly,  and  how  such  patents  are  not  worth 
the  paper  they  arc  written  on — these  and 
some  other  troubles  that  beset  the  inno- 
cent inventor  are  discust  in  The  American 
Machinisi  (New  York,  January  15)  by 
E.  H.  Miehaelis,  a  consulting  mechanical 
engineer.  •  The  writer's  business,  he  tells 
us,  brings  him  in  contact  with  inventors, 
and  he  has  frequent  occasion  to  hear  their 
tales  of  wo.  lie  introduces  us  to  one  of 
these,  in  the  words  of  the  narrator,  and 
then  points  its  moral  by  means  of  a  few 
choice  bits  of  advice.  The  troubles  that 
he  tells  us  how  to  avoid  are  those  en- 
countered in  securing  proper  protection  In 
])atent.  Later  there  may  have  to  be  inter- 
ference proceedings  and  infringement  cases 
— and  these  can  not  be  eliminated,  says 
Mr.  Alichaelis's  client: 

"  1  am  a  machinist  and  had  been  working 
on  my  invention  for  more  than  eighteen 
months  Ixfore  I  was  satisfied  that  it  was 
worth  while  to  si)end  money  on  having  it 
protected  by  iiateiits.  1  had  st'cii  lots  of 
adverti.seinenfs  of  different  j)atent  at- 
torneys in  maga/.ines  and  Sunday  papers, 
and  so  I  wrote  to  .some  of  them  to  give  me 
information  as  to  how  to  apply  for  a 
patent,  the  cost  of  it,  etc.  In  due  tiim<  I 
received  my  answers.  There  were  all  kinds 
of  booklets  and  leaflets  staling  the  terms 
and  |)rices  of  the  .sender.  Nearly  all  of 
tliem  were  alike  in  stating'  ihat  the  patent 
iiltorne.v  sending  I  hem  Iwnl  had  years  and 
years  of  exj)eri«'ne«<  in  his  work  and  could 
refer  to  thousands  of  satislied  clients.  'I'hey 
all  said  they  would  examine  my  invention 
if  1  would  send  ihiin  sketches  and  a 
(lescriplioii  or  model,  and  that  they  would 
pass  on  the  |)alentaliility  of  it  and  .send 
me  a  report  for  the  jirice  of  live  dollars. 
In  some  cases  this  amount  was  to  be  de- 
dui-t<'d  from  the  fees,  provided  I  would 
let  them  api)ly  for  my  patent,  in  others, 
it  was  ill  addition  to  the  pat««iit  fees. 
One  of   (hem   offered    to   lile   my  ease   if    I 
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Shaft  twisted 


This  is  the  result  of  a  test 
made  with  a  Thermoid- 
Hardy  Universal  Joint  at 
Purdue  University.  A 
two-inch  ten-gauge  tubu- 
lar propeller  shaft  was 
twisted  at  a  total  stress  of 
21,700  inch  pounds  with 
no  injury  to  the  Joint. 


joint  unharmed 


Why  more  and  more  manufacturers  are  using  the 
flexible  fabric  universal  instead  of  a  metal  joint 


Under  tremendous  strain  the  two-inch 
steel  propeller  shaft  was  actually  twisted 
— but  the  flexible  fabric  universal  joint 
remained  intact.  This  was  the  remark- 
able result  of  a  test  made  recently  at 
Purdue  University. 

This  new  flexible  fabric  universal — 
stronger  than  steel — marks  another  for- 
ward step  in  automobile  construction.  For 
years  ordinary  metal  universals  have 
been  used  because  it  was  believed  that  only 
metal  could  stand  the  severe  strain. 

Backlash — ^jerks  and  rattles — blows  that 
rack  your  car — these  are  troubles  from 
/ne^a7  joints  that  every  motorist  has  ex- 
perienced. 

Today  over  fifty  leading  manufacturers 
are  eliminating  the  troubles  caused  by 
metal  universals.  They  are  using  the  new 
flexible  fabric  joint  that  cushions  the 
shocks — that  eliminates  backlash — and 
that  is  stronger  than  a  steel  shaft  by 
actual  test.  They  are  equipping  their  cars 
with  the  Thermoid-Hardy  Universal  Joint. 

Fanwise  construction 
for  strength 

Enormous  strength  is  given 
the  Thermoid-Hardy  Universal 
Joint  by  the  unique  construction 
of  the  fabric  discs.  Each  disc  is 
built    up    of   several    layers  of 


fabric,  put  together  so  that  the  strands  in 
each  piece  run  in  a  different  direction. 

This  fanwise  construction — an  exclusive 
Thermoid-Hardy  patent  —  is  the  only 
structure  that  can  give  uniform  strength 
and  elasticity  to  flexible  fabric  discs. 

Try  out  for  yourself  the  new 
universal  joint 

Ride  in  a  car  equipped  with  Thermoid- 
Hardy  Universal  Joints — a  car  that  has 
gone  10,000  miles  or  more.  Start  the  car 
yourself.  Notice  the  absence  of  jerks, 
rattles  and  backlash.  Even  over  rough 
roads  you  will  find  the  minimum  of  jar 
and  vibration. 

Send  for  our  new  book,  "Universal  Joints — 
Their  Use  and  Misuse."  It  will  give  you  in 
detail  the  construction  of  the  Thermoid-Hardy 
Joint,  records  of  performance,  opinions  of  leading 
engineers  and  manufacturers  who  have  adopted  it. 


hermoid  Robber  Company 


SOLE  AMERICAN 

MANUFACTURERS 

Factory  and  Main  Offices: 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


New  York 
Detroit 
Pittsburgh 
London 


Chicago 
Atlanta 
Boston 
Paris 


San  Francisco 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Turin 


n^[ 


The  patent  fan- 
wise  construction 
which  makes  the 
Thermoid-  Hardy 
flexible  fabric 
discs  stronger 
than  steel 


I'^H 


4^ 


4^ 


""SSB^, 


Thermoid-Hardy  Z'^^ 

Fanwise  construction  for  strength 

Makers  of  "Thermoid  Hydraulic  Compressed  Brake  Lining"  and 
"Thermoid  Crolide  Compound  Tires" 


Before  you  buy 
your  new  car 

Compare  any  type  of 
metal  joint  with  the  new 
flexible  fabric  universal. 
The  following  manufac- 
turers are  now  using  the 
Thermoid-Hardy  Univer- 
sal Joint  as  standard 
equipment: 

American  British  Mfg.  Co 
Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co. 
Anderson  Motor  Co. 
The  Autocar  Co. 
Available  Truck  Co. 
Barley  Motor  Car  Co.  (Roamer) 
Briscoe  Motor  Corp. 
Jas.  Cunningham  Son  &  Co. 
Crow-Elkhart  Motor  Co. 
Dart  Truck  &  Tractor  Corp. 
The  Dauch  Mfg.  Co. 
Diamond  T  Motor  Car  Co. 
Dixie  Motor  Car  Co. 
Doane  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Fageol  Motor  Car  Co. 
H.  H.  Franklin  Mfg.  Co. 
Garford  Motor  Truck  Co. 
'  Gramm-Bernstein  Motor 

Truck  Co. 
Hebb  Motors  Co. 
Hendrickson  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Holt  Mfg.  Co. 
International  Harvester  Co.  of 

A.,  Inc. 
International  Motor  Co. 
Kentucky  Wagon  Mfg. Co., Inc. 
King  Motor  Car  Co. 
King  Zeithler  Co. 
Larrabee-Deyo   Motor    Truck 

Co.,  Inc. 
Lexington  Motor  Co. 
Locomobile  Co.  of  America 
Maxwell  Motor  Corp. 
Menominee  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Mercer  Motors  Co. 
Moreland  Motor  Truck  Co. 
McFarlan  Motor  Co. 
Nelson  &  LeMoon 

D.  A.  Newcomer  Co. 

E.  A.  Nelson  Motor  Car  Co. 
Nelson  Motor  Truck  Co. 
O'Connell  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Oliver  Tractor  Co. 

Oneida  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co. 

Parker  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co. 

Reo  Motor  Car  Co. 

Root  6g  Vandevoort  Engineer- 
ing Co. 

Sanford  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Service  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Stoughton  Wagon  Co. 

Studebaker  Corp. 

Stutes  Mar  Tractor  Co. 

Templar  Motors  Corp. 

Tioga  Steel  &  Iron  Co. 

Tow  Motor  Co. 

Traffic  Motor  Truck  Corp. 

Transport  Truck  Co. 

Twin  City  Four  Wheel  Drive 
Co..  Inc. 

Walter  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Ward  LaFrance  Truck  Co., 
Inc. 

Watson  Products  Corp. 

Wichita  Motors  Co. 

H.  E.  Wilcox  Motor  Co. 

J.  C.  Wilson  Co. 

Willys-Overland  Inc. 

Zeitler  &  Lamson  Truck  & 
Tractor  Co. 
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DRINKET 

READY  TO  SERVE 

u»L  HAS  THIS  SlGH«^n« 

..TnA^TEDCORNFlAKf"^ 


DRINKET 


..ru.c"""" 


/ — A  I  (  'v  e  I 
teaspoonful  of 
Drink  et. 


2— Fill  cup 
ivilh  boiling 
nvuter  an  J  stir. 


3  —  Your  cup 
of  Drinket  is 
ready.  Add 
cream  and 
sugar  if  de- 
sired. 


©  K.  T.C.  F.  Co. 


ee-llke  oevemge 


Drinket  In  on  •■.ale  at  your  gro- 
cer'H.  Ask  him  lor  il.  Drinkci  in 
made  in  the  name  modern  kitch- 
ens an  Keilogis'H  Toaiited  Com 
KlakcH.  KrlloKgS  K  rumbled 
bran,  Kc11i>kj^'«  Krumbleti,  etc., 
and  iH  Kuuruiitced  liy  the  tsigna- 
lure  ol— 


W^/M 


"9^ 


HERE,  at  last,  is  a  real  beverage 
— a  healthful,  nourishing,  satis- 
fying drink  to  serve  either  hot 
or  iced  cold.  You  do  not  feel  that  you 
are  depriving  yourself  of  something 
else  you  like,  or  punishing  yourself 
when  you  drink  Drinket. 

It  is  not  a  "substitute"  or  an  imita- 
tion— no  beany,  wishy-washy, scorched- 
tasting  subterfuge.  Drinket  is  a  full- 
flavored,  full-bodied,  full  -  rounded, 
gratifying,  rich-tasting  drink  thai  you 
are  glad  to  serve  to  anybody  at  your 
table. 

Drinket  is  different.  It  is  derived  en- 
tirely from  grains.  It  contains  no  arti- 
ficial flavoring  whatsoever.  The  fine, 
gratifying  full-flavor  of  Drinket  is  se- 
cured by  our  method,  which  brings  out 
for  you  the  sv/cctnc3C  r.nd  coodnccs 


that  Nature  hides  in  the  grains.  Drinket 
actually  benefits  you. 

It  contains  the  mineral  salts  Nature 
stores  in  the  grains,  and  these  min- 
eral salts  help  to  build  up  the  body, 
as  well  as  to  supply  strength  and  re- 
plenish worn-out  and  fatigued  nerve 
cells. 


A  cup  of  Drinket  is  made  in  a  twink- 
ling, right  at  the  table.  A  teaspoon- 
ful in  your  cup,  fill  with  hoilin^  water^ 
add  cream  and  sugar  if  desired.  Stir 
it,  then  enjoy  it.  You'll  find  its  flavor 
more  appealing  every  time.  The  chil- 
dren may  have  Drinket,  too.  It  is 
derived  solely  from  grains  and  con- 
tains their  healthful,  nourishing,  body- 
building elements.  Il  cannot  interfere 
with  normal  sleep  or  disturb  the  di- 
gestion.    It  is  very  economical. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


would  pay  the  first  government  fee,  the 
attorney's  fee,  and.  price  of  drawings  not 
to  be  paid  until  my  patent  was  allowed. 
In  case  the  application  was  rejected,  I 
would  not  have  to  pay  anything.  This  last 
offer  looked  too  good  to  me,  because  I 
could  not  understand  how  anybody,  even 
a  patent  attorney,  could  work  for  nothing 
or  guarantee  me  a  patent. 

"I  decided  to  send  my  model  and  five 
dollars  to  one  of  the  others  and  in  about 
two  weeks  I  received  a  letter  containing 
the  report  on  the  search,  stating  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  way,  that  they  would 
advise  me  to  go  ahead  with  my  application, 
and  that  their  fee  would  be  seventy-five 
dollars  distributed  as  follows:  attorney, 
thirty-five  dollars;  one  sheet  of  drawings, 
five  dollars;  first  government  fee,  fifteen 
dollars;  final  government  fee,  twenty 
dollars.  This  last  amount  was  to  be 
payable  only  after  my  patent  had  been 
granted.  If  I  intended  to  authorize  them 
to  prepare  my  case  I  should  send  them 
twenty-five  dollars  cash.  This  I  did  and 
bj'  return  mail  I  received  the  blank  form 
for  a  patent  application.  On  this  form 
were  printed  the  petition,  power  of  at- 
torney made  out  to  the  patent  attorney, 
the  preamble  for  the  specification,  and  the 
oath.  Three  spaces  were  marked  where  I 
was  to  sign  the  papers.  Together  with 
these  papers  I  was  to  send  the  balance  of 
the  fee  amounting  to  thirty-five  dollars.  I 
followed  their  instructions  promptly,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  acknowledgment  that 
they  had  received  my  remittance  came  to 
hand.  Then  I  did  not  hear  from  them  for 
quite  a  while,  and  finally  I  wrote,  inquiring 
what  they  were  doing  in  my  case.  After 
about  a  week  I  got  a  letter  enclosing  the 
filing  notice  of  my  application  and  a  letter 
stating  that  they  would  keep  me  informed 
as  the  case  progressed. 

"I  have  not  heard  from  them  for  about 
three  months  now  and  can  not  get  any 
satisfaction.  In  the  meantime  I  have 
talked  to  a  few  friends  about  my  patent 
and  they  tell  me  that  I  am  protected  and 
can  sell  my  patent  right  or  put  my  in- 
vention on  the  market.  To  do  that,  I  need 
a  set  of  drawings  and  I  am  here  to  have 
you  make  them  for  me." 

Thus  far  the  wof  ul  client.  Mr.  Michaelis 
proceeded  to  cheer  him  by  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  his  invention  was  not  pro- 
tected. At  least,  not  legally,  because  his 
monopoly  on  the  right  of  manufacture 
and  sale  of  his  invention  would  not  begin 
until  his  patent  had  been  issued  to  him. 
He  could  mark  his  article  "Patent  applied 
for"  or  "Patent  pending"  and  add  the 
serial  number  of  his  filing  notice,  which 
might  scare  off  other  manufacturers;  but 
if  one  should  start  to  make  and  sell  the 
same  article  the  inventor  would  not  have 
any  legal  remedy.     We  read  further: 

"I  asked  him  if  he  had  a  copy  of  the 
patent  drawing  and  his  application.  He 
said  that  he  had  not  seen  anything  besides 
the  papers  he  signed.  He  had  not  seen, 
let  alone  read,  the  specification  and  claims 
as  set  forth  by  his  attorney. 

"Now  Rule  31  of  the  'Rules  of  Practise 
in  the  United  States  Patent  Oifice'  reads 
as  follows:  'Every  application  signed  or 
sworn  to  in  blank,  or  without  actual  in- 


spection by  the  applicant  of  the  petition 
and  specification,  and  every  application 
altered  or  partly  filled  up  after  being  signed 
or  sworn  to,  will  be  stricken  from  the 
files.'  This  means  that  the  application  of 
my  client  was  void  at  the  time  it  was 
being  filed. 

' '  I  told  him  to  ask  his  attorney  to  furnish 
him  with  a  copy  of  the  drawings,  specifica- 
tions, and  claims.  He  followed  my  advice, 
and  after  corresponding  back  and  forth, 
received  copies  and  brought  them  to  me. 
Together  we  started  to  examine  the  ap- 
plication. Everything  was  all  right  until 
we  came  to  the  claims.  There  we  found 
that  the  attorney  had  not  grasped  the  idea 
or  the  spirit  of  the  invention  at  all.  The 
claims  set  forth  everything  but  the  es- 
sential part  of  the  invention ;  they  covered 
nothing  but  incidental  parts,  and  if  the 
patent  had  been  granted  as  applied  for,  it 
would  have  been  absolutely  worthless, 
because  anybody  could  evade  what  was 
covered  by  those  claims. 

"The  inventor  grew  angry  and  was  for 
taking  the  case  out  of  the  hands  of  this 
attorney,  if  it  could  be  done.  '  This  can  be 
done,'  I  told  him,  'by  the  simple  act  of  re- 
voking the  power  of  attorney  filed  in  the 
Patent  Office.  However,  it  is  better  to  try 
another  way  first.  Let  us  write  to  your 
attorney,  call  his  attention  to  the  things 
he  overlooked,  and  suggest  some  claims 
which  will  cover  the  invention  thoroughly.' 
This  we  did  and  as  answer  received  a  letter 
from  the  attorney  saying  that  he  was  taking 
care  of  the  case  as  well  as  anybody  could 
do  it,  that  there  was  one  claim  allowed, 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  accept  this  and 
have  the  patent  issued.  If  we  had  let  him 
do  this,  the  resulting  patent  would  have  been 
simply  a  scrap  of  paper  limited  to  one 
narrow  claim.  Therefore,  the  inventor 
revoked  the  power  of  attorney  given  the 
patent  attorney  and  turned  the  case  over 
to  our  local  patent  attorney.  After  going 
over  all  the  papers,  the  local  attorney 
started  the  case  all  over  again.  He  told 
the  inventor  that  the  search  he  would  make 
would  be  an  exhaustive  one,  that  it  would 
Include  all  patents  issued  in  the  United 
States  along  the  lines  of  his  invention,  but 
would  not  include  foreign  patents  and 
patents  pending  in  the  United  States 
Patent  Office. 

"After  the  search  was  made  the  local 
attorney  worked  out  a  new  application, 
gave  the  inventor  a  chance  to  examine  and 
approve  the  specification  and  claims, 
and  then  asked  him  to  sign  the  papers. 

"This  case  shows,  exactly,  what  the 
source  of  most  of  the  troubles  is  and  why 
there  are  so  many  worthless  patents  which 
cost  the  patentee  a  lot  of  money  and  do  not 
bring  any  returns." 

"It  is  a  very  hard  proposition  for  most 
people  to  describe  in  a  letter  any  object, 
especially  a  mechanical  invention,  so  that 
somebody  else  will  understand  it  thorough- 
ly; therefore,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  an 
inventor  to  go  to  the  nearest  patent  at- 
torney in  person.  He  can  then  talk  to  him 
face  to  face  and  the  attorney  can  ask 
questions  until  he  really  understands  the 
invention.  The  applicant  has  a  chance  to 
inspect  the  drawings,  specifications,  and 
claims  of  the  original  application  and  later 
on  the  amendments  and  arguments  put  in 
by  his  attorney  after  the  Patent  Office 
has  taken  action.  A  patent  attorney  who 
will  accept  the  first  decision  of  the  Patent 
Office  without  trying  to  get  all  he  can  for  his 
client  does  not  give  the  right  service  and 
does  not  do  his  duty. 

"If  you  are  living  in  Iowa  and  your 
attorney  is  located  in  New  York  or  Wash- 
ington, you  do  not  know  what  he  is  doing. 
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Artistry 


WHEN  you  buyKrementz 
jewelry,  you  get  more 
than  the  equivalent  of  your 
money's  buying  power.  You 
get  the  extra  measure  of 
artistry  and  the  will  of 
the  craftsman  to  make  his 
product  better  than  seems 
necessary.  The  name 


^ 


reirient^ 

J*  KT.  ROLLED  GOLD  PL^TE,^^ 


on  the  back  of  a  piece  of 
jewelry  means  more  than 
long  wear,  more  than 
fine  quality,  more  than 
beauty  of  design  and  finish. 
It  guarantees  all  these  things 
as  though  written  into  a 
contract.   It  says  in  truth: 

"If  this  article  proves  unsatis' 
factory  at  any  time  for  any 
reason,anyKrementz  dealer 
or  we  will  replace  it  free." 

Your  dealer  sells  Krementz 
Jewelry. 

jrKpemenii  8:  Co..( 


2KL 


25c  each 


IKP 


803  K  B  $2.50  pair 


683  K  E  $2.50  pair 


Mother  of  Pearl 
Correct  Evening  Jewelry 


187  K  links  pair  $2.50 


189  K 
3  studs  $1  JO 


0) 


188  K  4  vest 
buttons  $3.00 


Platinum  plate  rims, 
complete  in  box,  $7.00 

Studs  and  vest  butt  ons 
fitted  with  bodkin- 
clutch  back  — "Qoes  in 
like  a  needle,  holds  like 
an  anchor." 
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Does  Your  MotorStayCool 
on  a  Long,  Hard  Grind? 

WHEN  you  drop  from  high  to  low  to  finish  that 
hard  climb  or  to  crawl  along  through  congested 
traffic — what  happens  under  the  hood? 

Your  motor  speeds  up,  requiring  additional  cooling 

capacity.     You  lose  the  cooling  effect  of  the  rapid 

movement  of  the  car.     Your  cooling  system  is  greatly 

dependent  upon  your  fan,  and  your  fan  is  dependent 

on  the  belt. 

Will  it  slip,  or  will  it  deliver  the  necessary 
power  to  make  the  fan  keep  pace  with  the 
motor?  Remember,  it  requires  27  times  the 
power  to  increase  the  speed  3  times. 

If  it's  a  Til  ton,  the  same  efficient  cooling  is 
maintained  at  any  motor  speed;  there's  no 
slip,  stretch,  or  knock  to  a  Tilton  Endless 
Woven  Fan  Belt.  If  your  fan  belt  stretches, 
constant  adjustment  is  necessary  to  assure 
you  of  proper  cooling  capacity.  You  will  ex- 
perience a  new  efficiency  from  your  cooling 
system  when  you  install  a  Tilton. 

^^^>iigM  Tilton  Belts  [are  made  exactly  to  the  car 

^^P^'fM  builders'  specifications.    They  are  the  exact 

^H  ajj^  width  and  the  exact  length. 

Be  sure  that  the  name^WJTOfi  is  on  every  belt  you  buy 


Actual  tcit  ai  ihr 
MiMirhuiclU  Iniii- 
lule  of  TecbnoloKX 
provrd  ihr  Tlllon  Pin 
Hrli  alile  lu  wlihilaiid 
a  pull  up  to  i;{o  Ibi., 
mrt  1^  loni,  before 
tifeakinK.  1  bnc  wa> 
no  perceptible  itretch. 

I  ilton  Belt!  have 
a  leriiile  •trenK'h  »' 
nearly  ]  tout  prr  I'j. 
locb. 


[SALES  DEPARTMENT 

EDWARD  A.  CASSIDY  CO.,  Inc. 

280  Madison  Ave,  N.Y. 

MANUFACTURER 

Arthur  S.  Brown  Manufacturing  Co. 
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His  practise  comes  to  him  mostly  through 
ach'ortising  in  magazines  and  Sunday 
paptTs,  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  hb? 
services  you  can  not  hurt  him.  But  if  you 
employ  your  local  patent  attorney,  or  one 
that  you  can  reach  by  making  short  trips, 
you  have  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  him 
personally  and  he  has  to  satisfy  you, 
because  you  can  either  help  him  or  hurt 
him  verj'  much;  and  you  can  depend  on  it 
there  is  no  business  man,  be  he  patent 
attorney  or  shoemaker,  who  does  not  want 
to  be  helped  along. 

"Mj-  advice  to  inventors,  therefore  is: 

"1.  Employ  wherever  possible  a  patent 
attorney  who  does  local  business  only  and 
whom  you  can  see  personally  as  often  as 
necessary. 

"2.  Where  it  is  not  possible  to  do  this, 
insist  on  seeing  and  inspecting  all  the 
papers  and  drawings  before  signing  your 
application. 

"3.  Have  your  attorney  forward  to  you 
all  communications  from  the  Patent  Office 
and  the  answers  he  intends  to  send  in  before 
he  does  so." 


ALPACAS,  VICUNAS,  AND  GUANACOS 

'  I  "HE  llama  family  is  responsible  for  the 
-'-  animals  named  above,  as  they  are  all 
branches  of  it.  The  llama  itself  is  bred 
chiefly  as  a  beast  of  burden,  but  its  long^* 
haired  cousins  are  shorn  for  their  wonderful 
fleeces.  The  alpaca  is  the  only  one  that 
has  contributed  its  product  largely  to 
foreign  commerce;  but  in  Peru,  where  they 
live,  they  are  all  known  and  appreciated. 
David  R.  ISIcGinnis,  who  vTites  about 
them  and  the  wonderful  trade  opportuni- 
ties that  they  offer,  in  Pacific  Ports  (Seattle, 
January),  tells  us  that  nearly  four  million 
pounds  of  alpaca  wool  go  to  England 
yearly.  Apparentlj',  however,  the  familiar 
"alpaca  dress"  of  oiu*  boj^hood  has  been 
rechristened,  and  altho  some  still  indulge 
in  alpaca  coats  in  August,  the  publicity 
value  of  the  name  has  evidently  vanished 
and  its  products  have  become  plain 
"wool."  The  same  fate  has  befallen 
"vicuna  cloth"  and  "guana«o"  umbrellas, 
writes  Mr.  McOinnis: 

"The  llama  family  in  prehistoric  timei 
had  a  mucli  wi'dt'r  range  than  at  present, 
their  fossil  remains  being  found  from  flio 
r(>i)ublic  of  Colombia  northward, to  central 
,\in(  rica  and  even  as  far  north  as  central 
( 'dlorado. 

"Tlie  llama  and  alpaca  are  domes- 
licalcd,  tli(>  guanaco  and  vicuna  are  still 
ill  t.lm  wild  statt^,  and  tliis  is  one  of  the 
f(>w  instances  where  donu'sticat(>(l  animals 
rang(<  coexistent  willi  their  wild  congeners. 

•'Of  tlie  four  kinds  tlie  guanaco  is  the 
most  numerous,  and  is  found  in  bands  of 
live  u|)  to  live  hundred,  and,  while  con- 
(iiicil  to  l.lu<  high  labhOanils  elsewhere  in 
I'alagonia,  their  range  is  over  the  plains 
.111(1  lower  lands  as  W(>I1.  Tiiis  is  caustHl 
hy  ll»>  lower  lem|)t>raturo  in  Patagonia, 
whicli  is  f;ir  soulli  of  I  lie  tro|)ies. 

"  liotli  (he  guanaco  and  vieufta  are  ea.sily 
lamed  and  readily  l«ko  to  captivity,  and 
from  llie  wihl  giiaiiaeo  and  vicufia  liavo 
sprung  the  domeslieated  ll;ima  and  alpaca. 

"The  alpaca  is  kept  upon  the  wild  up- 
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by  Sir  Titus  Salt,  the  great  English  cloth- 
manufacturer  and  the  forerunner  of  modern 
factory  practise.  As  much  as  3,600,000 
pounds  have  been  imported  to  England 
in  a  single  year." 

The  propagation  of  the  llama  and  alpaca 
in  Peru  and  Bolivia  is  almost  entirely, 
we  are  told,  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians, 
and  is  their  mainstay  in  life.  There  are 
now  probably  over  300,000  llamas  and  a 
somewhat  smaller  number  of  alpacas  in 
Bolivia,  but  the  government  is  planning 
measures  to  increase  materially  this  num- 
ber. Mr.  McGinnis  assures  us  that  the 
hides  would  make  fine,  warm  fur  overcoats, 
which,  with  their  long,  curling,  glistening 
wool  or  hair,  often  six  to  eight  inches  in 
ength,  would  sell  for  the  very  highest 
price  and  last  for  a  lifetime.  He  thus 
3ontinues : 

"That  the  superlative  robes  and  cloths 
to  be  derived  from  the  llama,  guanaeo,  and 
vicuna  have  not  found  their  way  into  the 
general  commerce  of  the  world  is  like  Lord 
Dundreary's  remark  that  that  is  'some- 
:hing  no  feUow  can  ever  understand.'  A 
nost  enticing  field  is  here  for  the  enter- 
prising pioneer  in  producing  and  using  the 
vvorld's  best  things.  The  Bolivian  Govern- 
;nent  is  awake  to  the  situation  and  is  pre- 
paring to  send  to  the  United  States  for 
'.xhibition  samples  of  the  wools  and  hides 
ind  hairs  from  the  llama,  vicuna,  guanaeo, 
xnd  the  already  well-known  alpaca.  This 
Aill  doubtless  wake  up  importers  to  the 
importance  of  this  rich,  inviting  field. 

"That_any  varieties  of  these  camel-like, 
jheep-like  animals  can  be  successfully 
introduced  into  the  United  States  is  some- 
what doubtful.  They  all  thrive  only  in 
the  most  elevated  tablelands  of  the  highest 
;nountains  of  tropical  America,  where  a 
tiot  day  never  comes.  Equally  in  such 
situations  there,  while  there  is  freezing 
weather  it  is  rarely  subzero  weather;  such 
ocations  are  almost  non-existent  in  the 
'Jnited  States,  yet  the  experiment  might 
well  be  tried.  It  was  tried  in  Australia, 
)ut  failed;  a  suitable  climate  for  their 
latural  needs  could  not  be  found. 

"But  the  business  in  Peru  and  Bolivia 
•an  be  indefinitely  expanded.  This  will 
orm  the  basis  of  an  extremely  lucrative 
exchange  with  the  United  States  and  other 
nodern  commercial  states. 

"A  certain  number  of  alpaca  and  vicuna 
ikins  have  been  heretofore  exported  to 
Europe,  tho  probably  very  few  have  ever 
ound  their  way  to  the  United  States. 
With  the  better  knowledge  of  their  merits 
bombined  with  the  measures  now  being 
iaken  by  the  Bolivian  Government,  and 
presumably  also  by  Peru,  for  expanding 
their  herds,  the  traffic  will  quickly  assume 
large  proportions. 

j  "Utilizing  land  that  is  too  elevated  in 
most  part  to  ripen  grains,  production  of 
inimals  of  the  llama  type  will  prove  a  rich 
;ouree  of  profit  for  both  food  and  clothing 
to  the  high  Andean  regions.  Extremely 
lardy  in  their  chosen  habitat,  costing  little 
lo  rear,  quite  free  from  disease,  and  with 
[nost  extensive  regions  yet  to  be  occupied, 
!his  industry  presents  highly  desirable 
jpenings  for  those  desiring  to  engage  in 
mimal  industry. 

"The    Kechua     and    Amarya     civilized 


Long    Division    Blindfolded 

The  Monroe  is   error-proof.     Its  operation  is  purely  mechanical. 
You  can  even  do  Long  Division  without  looking  at  the  machine 

TAKE,  for  example,  33180.84-^98.7525.  Depress  the  dividend,  33180.84, 
on  the  Monroe  key  board  and  turn  the  crank  forward.  The  dividend 
appears  in  the  lower  dial.  Then  depress  divisor,  98.7525,  on  the  key 
board. 

Now — simply  as  a  test — blindfold  yourself.  Turn  the  crank  backward. 
The  Monroe  is  dividing  for  you.  You  can't  make  a  mistake.  The  moment 
you  turn  too  far,  the  bell  rings.  A  few  quick  shifts  of  the  carriage — a  few 
turns    of   the    crank    and — 

Look!  There  in  the  upper  proof  dials  is  your  answer,  336.  Time,  6  to 
9  seconds — more  than  4  times  as  fast  as  the  old  pad  and  pencil  method 
which  never  was  sure. 

To  subtract,  turn  the  crank  backward  just  once  and  you  have  the  correct 
answer.     To  multiply  or  add  turn  the  crank  forward,  that's  all. 

Monroe  speed  and  accuracy  will  end  your  costly  hours  of  overtime  wher- 
ever figure-work  is  done. 

Don't  guess  that  your  figuring  is  correct — "Monroe  it"  and  know  that 
your  answers  are  correct — without  re-checking. 
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I  9  so  p«r  1000 
9  B  00  p«r  3000 
t  9  00  p«r  6000 
flS  00  per  120 


•  label,  Ho.  Tl  A,  U 
0De-(oiirtl>  aotvAl  lU* 


Fenton  Labels 
and  Seals  Stick 

Use  more  labels  ia  your  business. 
There  are  countless  needs  for  them. 
But  be  sure  you  use  Fenton  Labels. 
They  stick  where  you  stick  them.  All 
of  their  sticking  surface  takes  hold. 
This  stick-ability  is  one  of  the  things 
that  makes  Fenton  Labels  famous. 

Variety    Quality    Adhesiveness 
Full  Value     Quick  Delivery 

Fenton  quality  means  the  best  paper— the  best 
printing  and  color  work  with  the  best  stickintr 
surface.  Fenton  Label  designs  are  number- 
less. Fenton  service  insures  prompt  delivery. 
Fenton  business  policy  includes  the  smallest 
or  largest  order.  Fenton  value  means  the  best 
labels  at  the  lowest  price  consistent  withquality. 

FENTON    SEALS 

They  have  the  lasting  stick-ability  of  Fenton 
Labels.  Printed  on  the  toughest  paper.  A 
thousand  shapes— unlimited  variety— special 
designs  to  order. 

Try  Fenton  labels  and  seals.  Send  us  an 
order.  See  prices  above.  Prices  on  larger 
quantities  on  request.    Write  for  catalog. 

FENTON   LABEL  CO.,  Inc. 


506-B12  Race  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOK  .MEN    WHO  TUINK  AND  ACT 

"The  -Vrtirinative   Intellect,"  by  Chas.  FerRuson. 
Funk   i   \Va:;nalIs    Company,      Publisher?,    New  York 


Bumping 
like  box  cars- 
but  Garco 


all 


Many  are  the  bumps  to  be 
avoided  along  the  highways  and 
byways.  Garco  will  free  you 
from  the  more  jarring  ones. 

It  puts  the  stopping  of  your  car 
under  complete  cuiitrol.  It  makes 
your  brakes  as  responsive  to  your  will 
as  the  muscles  of  your  legs  and  arms. 
Its  untiring  strength  and  energy  pro- 
vide many  months  of  reliable  service. 

Tell  your  dealer  you   want  Garco. 

General  iV^bestos   &  Rubber  Co. 

CKarletton,  S.  C. 
NEW  YORK  CUK  AGf)  PrTT.SBURCH 

(gAim(D(Q) 

v:^:!--'  ASBESTOS  V^ri/ 
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Indians,  descendants  of  the  ancient  Incas, 
who  possest  a  highly  orgfanized  civilization 
while  Europe  was  only  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
seem  to  be  best  suited  for  this  industry, 
and  they  will  be  valuable  aids  in  abetting 
those  who  will  organize  and  e.xteud  the  in- 
dustry upon  modern  lines." 


THE  HORSE  AS  A  FARM -TRACTOR 

NOW  it  is  the  horse-breeder  who  is 
turning  on  his  persecutors.  That  the 
tractor  is  a  detractor  is  his  firm  belief,  so 
far  as  the  comparisons  of  its  advocates  are 
concerned.  It  seems  to  him  that  the  trac- 
tor people  are  mi.xing  up  horses  and  horse- 
power. As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  says,  a 
thirteen  hor.se-power  tractor  will  not  do  the 
work  of  thirteen  horses  on  a  farm.  Prob- 
ablj'  it  will  not  do  more  than  that  of  three. 
As  for  the  claim  that  tractors  have  already 
displaced  nearly  five  million  horses  on 
farms,  that  will  never  stand,  he  says,  in 
the  dry,  cold  light  of  statistics  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  re- 
liable sources.  Less  than  600,000  is  a  bet- 
ter approximation,  he  declares.  In  a  paper 
on  "The  Economic  Relation  of  the  Horse 
to  Our  National  Life,"  printed  by  the 
Drovers'  Journal  Press  (Chicago),  Wayne 
Dinsmore,  secretary  of  the  Percheron  Soci- 
ety of  America,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  horse  is  preeminent  in  his  efficiency  as 
a  source  of  power.     We  read  in  substance: 

"The  horse  is — next  to  man  himself — 
the  most  efficient  power  unit  in  existence, 
delivering  more  effective  motive  energy  in 
proportion  to  energy  consumed  than  any 
other  type  of  motixe-power  unit,  when  the 
work  done  as  a  self-reproducing,  self-repair- 
ing organism,  is  taken  into  account.  Mil- 
lions of  horses  have  worked  from  the  time 
they  were  three  till  thej^  were  twelve  years 
old,  without  the  expenditure  of  a  dollar  for 
repairs.  From  the  economic  standpoint, 
therefore,  the  horse  requires  a  minimum  of 
human  labor  in  his  i)roduction,  and  has  the 
merit  of  long  life  and  low-repair  cost. 

"Wherever  power  is  needed  to  move 
loads  over  fields  or  roads,  emergencies  arise 
where  the  power  required  to  mov(>  the  load 
becomes  three  or  four  times  nornuil.  Ilor.ses 
excel  in  such  emergencies,'for  they  can,  in  a 
I)inch,  exert  a  tracti\e  pull  equal  to  mon^ 
than  three-fifths  of  their  live  weight,  or  can, 
for  a  short  time,  pull  an  overload  of  li(K)  to 
U}()  jHT  cent.  In  this  the  hor.sci  is  un- 
(■(pialed,  for  no  other  l.\  |)e  of  iriotive-jMJwer 
cuii  handle  mon;  than  a  1(K)  per  <'ent.  over- 
load. This  cai)a<Mt.\'  to  sustain  an  overload 
is  of  incalculabli'  value  in  tlehl-work,  espe- 
fiall.N'  in  the  spring  season,  wlieii  fields  luiiy 
he  in  perfect  condition  for  work,  save  for 
occa,sioiud  irregidarly  tlislribnted  soft  spots. 
In  t'ity  work  also,  j)arlicularl_\'  on  coltble- 
stoiie  |)aving,  a  pair  of  big  drafters  can 
hatidle  an  eight-Ion  load  on  a  two-ton 
Iruek  solel\'  because  of  the  o\erloa<l  ca])!!- 
eily  they  possess,  whieh  enables  them  to 
start  the  load,  ten  tons  in  all,  which,  once 
started,  can  be  drawn  without   diniciilly. 

"The  great  (lexibility  of  power  in  horses 
is  cHpecially  valuable  on  the  fartn.  One 
eight-horse  team  on  a  doid>le  disk  with  a 
harrow  behind  may  later  be  broken  into 
two  four-horse  teams  for  seeding  or    into 


one  pair  for  planting  and  a  four  for  harrow- 
ing, and  an  extra  pair  for  general  work;  or 
a  little  later  into  four  separate  teams  for 
cultivating.  No  other  source  of  power  in 
actual  use  on  the  farm  has  this  flexibility. 

The  total  cost  of  producing  and  rearing 
a  draft  colt  to  thirty-six  months  of  age, 
Mr.  Dinsmore  saj's,  depends  first  of  all  on 
the  rent  per  acre  charged  for  land.  Ground 
productive  enough  to  yield  such  crops  rents 
in  Illinois  for  about  ?10  per  acre:  labor,  in- 
cluding board,  costs  about  $3  per  day,  and 
horse-labor  not  over  SI. 50  per  day.  On 
such  costs  he  finds  the  total  cost  to  be  S187, 
against  which  we  have  a  credit  of  thirty 
tons  of  fertilizer,  which  cuts  the  cost  of  a 
draft  colt,  at  three  years  of  age,  to  $97. 
The  work  horse  if  figured  on  the  same  rate 
for  rent  and  labor  will  cost  only  $89.  He 
continues: 

"A  good  deal  of  forage  which  it  is  not 
profitable  to  attempt  to  market  is  utilized 
by  idle  horses,  and  w-hile  it  could  be  util- 
ized by  beef  cattle  or  sheep,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  but  few  men  will  have  enough  cattle 
or  sheep  to  utilize  completely  such  by- 
product feeds;  so  that  the  cost  will  be  less 
than  we  have  estimated. 

' '  On  every  farm  the  peak  load  in  power 
requirements  comes  in  the  summer;  and  in 
the  corn-belt  it  occurs  in  June  in  corn  cul- 
tivation. Providing  surplus  power  for  this, 
on  an  economical  basis,[is  a  problem  in  good 
management.  Each  fall  the  mares  past 
seven  years  of  age  should  be  sold  unless 
some  younger  mare  has  proved  persistently 
barren,  in  which  case  she  should  go  instead; 
and  the  young  geldings,  now  three  and  one- 
half  years  of  age,  should  also  be  disposed  of. 
so  that  in  this  wa3%  the  peak-load  require- 
ments are  taken  care  of,  without  carrying  a 
surplus  of  horse-power  throughout  tlu'  year. 

"Any  great  shift  in  the  use  of  horses  as 
power  units  must  have  far-reaching,  incal- 
culable effects  upon  our  national  life. 
More  human  labor  must  be  used  in  iron- 
and  coal-mines,  on  vessels  and  railroads,  in 
smelters  and  steel-mills,  and  in  the  factories 
where  other  type  of  motive-power — be  they 
gas,  steam,  or  electric — are  finally  fabri- 
cated. This  draws  more  heavily  u|)on  oiu^ 
existing  supply  of  human  labor,  calls  more 
men  from  farms  to  cities,  mines,  and  fac- 
tories, dri\es  labor  higher'  and  higher  in 
price,  and  curtails  the  production  of  other 
things,  useful  to  th(>  world,  wiiich  might 
have  b(>en  nuide  with  the  labor  devoted  to 
manufacturing  mot ive-power|units  designed 
to  do  th(>  work  the  liors*'  can  do.  and  does 
do,  nion>  efficiently  and  more  economically 
than  such  horse  substitutes." 

In  an  address  on  "Th«'  Horse;  an  Eco- 
nomic Source  of  Farm-Power,"  sent  out  by 
the  Percheron  Society,  Prof.  W.  F.  Hands- 
chin,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  jmys  bifi 
respects  to  the  tractor  and  acknowledg«i| 
that  its  claims  must  be  recognized  and  met  | 
fairly  l>y  friends  of  the  horse,      lie  .says: 

"I  can   not   discuss  th(>  (luestion  of  eco- 1 
nomic    farm-power    in    this    day    without 
touching  briefly  upon  the  tractor.     While | 
the  tractor  is  as  yet  in  its  formative  devel- 
opment, those  of  us  who  have  been  study- 
ing the  question  iirv  satisfied   that  it  hwj 
<'om<<  to  stay.      It  is  only  a  quest ictii  of  how 
large  a  place  it  will  occupy  in  our  farniirUJI 
alTairs.      Up  to  dale  the  tractor  li;is  lM>en  | 
much  lacking  in  standardization.      Design, 
in  general,  has  been  unsatisfactory  from  tbf 
standpoint  of  the  best  engineering  require- 
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"Not  a  Tire  Came  Back" 

Some  Remarkable  Uniformity  Records 


Buffalo  reports  that  not  a 
single  Miller  Tire  has  been 
returned  defective.  There  the 
use  is  largely  on  big  cars  and 
trucks,  and  Miller  sales  are 
large. 

i  Green  &  Swett  Co.  of  Boston 
report  2,000  Millers  sold  in  a 
year,  and  13  returned  for  ad- 
justment. 

In   Akron — our  home  town 
-Miller  Tires  dominate. 

Factory  Records 

Here  records  from  every- 
where center.  We  find  that 
■nore  than  99  Miller  Tires  in 
100  exceed  expected  mileage, 
i  Never  one  tire  built  under 
3ur  new  methods  has  come 
back  with  tread  gone. 

Fighting  Defects 

:  That  uniformity,  due  to  ten 
years  of  study,  is  the  chief  of 
the  Miller  accomplishments. 
I  Our  constant  effort  is  to  al- 
Nvays  match  the  best  tires  we 
produce. 

Each  tire  is  signed.  A  record 
is  kept  on  it.     If  it  ever  comes 


back,  with  a  small  or  a  great 
record,  we  investigate  the 
reason. 

We  test  each  batch  of  rub- 
ber, so  that  varying  types  may 
be  selected  to  exactly  meet  re- 
quirements. 

All  tread  stock  is  vulcanized 
and  tested  daily  in  our  labora- 
tory, before  a  tread  is  made. 
So  treads  do  not  fall  down. 


A  Radical  Test 

The  Eldorado  Stage  Co.  of  Los 
Angeles  run  1 7  Packard  Buses 
153  miles  a  day.  They  carry 
12  passengers  and  weigh 
8,600  pounds  loaded. 

Miller  won  in  their  road  tests, 
by  long  odds,  against  21  rival 
makes.  And  in  many  other 
stage-line  tests. 


Geared-up  machines  in  our 
factory  run  16  tires  650  miles 
each  per  day.  We  wear  out 
1,000  tires  per  year  to  watch 
Miller  uniformity. 

We  spend  $300  dally  to  test 
cord  and  fabric,  so  weakness 
can't  creep  in  there 


tnillerTires 

GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 

Regittertd  V.  S.  Patmt  Office 

Cords  or  Fabrics 


Specify  Miller  Tire«  on  your  new  car 
if  it  laclu  them 


To  dealer*  we  offer  a  rare 
opportunity 


Fifty  experts  inspect  the 
finished  tires,  and  a  fault 
very  rarely  gets  by.  A  mistake 
is  traced  and  the  workman 
penalized. 

Compare  Mileage 

You  hear  ever3rwhere  tales 
about  Miller  Tire  mileage.  See 
what  you  get  on  your  car. 

Put  another  tire  on  the  op- 
posite wheel.  See  how  Miller 
compares  with  the  other. 

Mileage  varies  with  condi- 
tions— size,  load,  care  and  road. 
But,  under  like 
conditions 
MillerTireswill 
win  you.  And 
the  records  you 
make  are  de- 
pendable. 

When  a  tire 
makes  the 
records  that 
Miller  has 
made,  you  owe 
to  yourself  a 
test. 

Tread   Patented 

Center  tread  smooth, 
with  suction  cups  to 
firmly  grasp  wet  as- 
phalt. Geared-to-the- 
Road  side  treads,  to 
mesh  like  cogs  in  dirt. 

THE     MILLER    RUBBER    COMPANY 

Dept.  A241,  Akron.  Ohio 

Makers  of  Miller  Uniform  Geared- to- the-Road 
Tires — Also  Miller  Red  and  Gray  Inner  Tubes — 
Team-Mates  of  Uniform  Tires — Makers  also  of 
Miller  Surgeons  Grade  Rubber  Goods  for  Homes  Bs 
well  as  Hospitals. 
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Give  your  door 

a  Yale  Door  Closer- 

and  it  will  close  as  "Soft  as  Cotton 


>> 


A  DOOR  not  equipped  with  a  Yale  Door 
Closer  is  an  unwieldy,  bothersome,  de- 
structive instrument.  It  either  crashes  shut 
with  a  nerve-racking,  plaster-shaking,  splinter- 
ing slam  — or  it  stays  partly  open  a  great  many 
times,  allowing  chilling,  dust-and-germ-laden 
drafts  to  sw^eep  in. 

A  Yale  door  closer  completes  the  door — 
closes  it  every  time  it  is  opened,  silently, 
easily,  surely.  It  saves  nerves,  conserves 
heat  and  preserves  the  door  itself.  Its  steady, 
uninterrupted  service  is  always  a  source  of  tj^^\ 
comfort. 

On  main  entrance,  closet,  library,  kitchen, 
bath,  and  screen  doors,  you  need  Yale  Door 
Closers.  You  can  install  them  yourself,  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  their  internal  mech- 
anism. 

Your  hardware  dealer  will  sell  \)ou  the  Yale  Rever- 
sible Door  Closer  and  he  will  he  glad  to  show  you 
the  trade- mar /^"  Yale"  on  it — the  same  trade-marl^ 
that  appears  on  and  guarantees  every  Yale  product, 
including  Yale  Cylinder  Night  Latches,  Padlocks, 
Builders'  Lock.s  and  flardivare.  Chain  Blocks  and 
Electric  Hoists.  Be  sure  to  see  that  trade-mar^, 
"Yale." 


Yale 
Cylinder 
Night 
Latch 


Cyale) 
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ments.  Rapid  strides  have  been  niade,j 
however,  during  the  course  of  the  last  year' 
or  two,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time; 
when  the  tractor  will  be  perfected  to  the 
point  where  design  will  be  standardized  andi 
durability  very  greatly  increased.  } 

"  It  has  always  been  my  opinion  tliat  the 
tractor  never  would  be  a  permanent  hxture, 
in  our  farming,  unless  it  was  so  designed  asj 
to  wear  practically  as  many  years  as  a 
horse.  While  I  have  no  good  I'ligineering: 
basis  for  assuming  that  the  farm-tractori 
will,  under  intelligent  use,  last  as  long  as 
the  horse,  I  feel  fully  satisfied  that  such  will 
be  the  case  in  the  relatively  near  future, 
and  feel  that  the  horsemen  must  be  in  a 
position  to  meet  this  competition. 

"I  am  more  and  more  imprest  with  the 
increased  intelligence  with  which  the  tractor 
manufacturer  and  the  tractor-salesman  is 
tackling  his  problem.  His  competition  is 
becoming  more  intelligent  each  year.  He 
is  claiming  much  less  than  when  he  started 
out,  but  is  making  good  in  a  much  larger' 
way  on  his  claims.  I  feel  confident  that 
the  horseman  must  be  ready  to  meet  liis. 
competition  largely  on  the  basis  I  have  out-- 
lined  if  he  is  to  meet  it  at  all.  That  is,  hei 
must  improve  his  power  unit,  and  he  must; 
so  organize  his  farming  as  to  make  possible 
the  most  efficient  application  of  his  power^ 
whether  this  be  one  horse  or  ten."  I 

Two  hundred  and  sixty  acres  are  given  by , 
Professor  Handschin  as  the  minimum-size, 
farm   which  experience  indicates   is  fairly 
well  adapted  to  the  tractor.     That  is,  some- 
what less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  farms  in 
Illinois  might  consider  using  a  tractor  onj 
the  basis  of  their  size,  providing  they  were; 
otherwise  adapted  to  tractor-farming.     In 
Iowa  the  percentage  runs  13.1,  and  in  Wis- 
consin 5.84.     He  continues: 


'^;W^£0;^JKaA»r»  Q^  tAfUaU  Ji>ciM <)  Eaat  40<i<Stt.  t  t    N\\\  >.iiK  (.  it\ 

il^tatBtw^n ''  <^  '■ir,^,ii,nViilrSTim-nrl  tiT    M  I., tl>, ,,,„•,   u..t*.,r. 


"Naturally,  some  farms  below  the  260- 
acre  size  may  use  tractors  successfully. 
Such  farms,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  how- 
ever, will  in  general  have  less  than  200  acres 
of  crop,  in  which  ease  the  use  of  the  tractor 
is  of  doubtful  economy.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  most  popular  corn-belt  size 
tractor,  e.g.,  three-plow  or  oyer.  Tiiere  will 
also  be  a  considerable  number  of  the  farms 
above  the  200-acre  size  which  for  one  r(>ason 
or  other  are  not  well  suited  to  tractor- 
farming.  In  general,  however,  the  10  per 
cent,  of  Illinois  farms  which  are  more  than 
2(10  acres  in  si/,(>  will  be  the  farms  on  which 
the  tractor  is  a  real  competitor  of  the  horse 
and  on  which  it  will  have  the  greatest ' 
advaiitag(<  in  disi)lacing  the  horse,  in  so  far 
as  this  is  possible. 

"  It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  in  just  how 
far  horses  an>  nclually  being  displaced  on 
farms,  adapte<l  from  the  slandpoint  of  size 
and  other  factors,  to  tractor-farming.     On 
the  basis  of  our  cost-accounting  data  it  was 
calculated   that    on  siicli  farms  from  on«>- 
fifth  to  one-(|uarter  (»r  tlu>  horses  might  l»e 
displaced  hy  the  introduction  of  mechanical  , 
l)ow<'r.      In  actual  field  studies,  however,  on  | 
a    large    luimber   of    farms    using    tractors,  j 
these  proportions  have  not  as  yet  Iuhti  fully 
realized.    Twenty  per  cent,  represents  prao- 
tically  liie  niaxinmni  disitljiccnienl  of  ImrseB 
due  to  the  introduction  of  the  tractor. 

"h  tinisl  bn  kept  in  mind  that  the  eX* 
Ireme  farm-labor  shortage  of  (he  past  year 
or  two  has  reached  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  UHe  of  larger  units  of  power  in  farming. 
At   this   point   the   tractor   had   a  decided 
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advantage  as  compared  with  the  horse,  espe- 
cially where  farmers  did  not  use  six-  and 
eight -horse  teams.  With  the  return  to 
normal  labor  conditions  and  the  more  gen- 
eral use  of  six-  and  eight-horse  teams  this 
advantage  of  the  tractor  over  the  horse 
would  tend  to  disappear. 

"  In  my  judgment,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  horse  of  the  right  type  slaould  not  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  premier  place  in  fur- 
nishing power  on  the  American  farm.  I 
beheve  he  will  continue  to  be,  what  he  al- 
ways has  been,  the  standard  farm-power." 


RECHRISTENING  WOOD -ALCOHOL 

WOODINE"— does  it  sound  more 
poisonous  than  "wood -alcohol"? 
An  editorial  writer  in  Chemical  and  Metal- 
lurgical Engineering  (New  York,  January 
21)  says  that  certain  manufacturing  chem- 
ists have  suggested  this  change  of  name  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  step  toward 
the  elimination  of  confusing  distinctions. 
The  recent  fatalities  in  New  England  and 
New  York,  he  says,  should  stimulate  every 
chemist  to  use  his  individual  influence  in 
spreading  information  regarding  the  poison- 
bus  nature  of  this  compound.  To  the 
chemist  "alcohol"  is  a  generic  term  and, 
feince  he  is  familiar  with  a  large  number  of 
compounds  belonging  to  this  same  class, 
the  term  is  not  necessarily  associated  in  his 
tnind  with  ethj^l  alcohol  for  beverage  use. 
He  continues: 

"Unfortunately,  the  public  seems  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  only  two  kinds  of  alco- 
hol: denatured  alcohol  containing  some 
evil-smelling  or  ill-tasting  compound  which 
obviously  renders  it  unfit  for  human  con- 
sumption, and  alcohol  which  can  be  used  in 
beverages.  Wood-alcohol,  not  being  spe- 
cifically designated  as  denatured  (altho,  of 
course,  it  is  used  as  a  denaturing  agent  in 
many  cases),  is  undoubtedly  considered  by 
many  as  belonging  to  the  second  class. 
The  fact  that  containers  of  wood-alcohol 
bear  a  label  'poison'  has  even  been  ex- 
j)lained  by  certain  unscrupulous  dealers  as 
a  ruse  to  prevent  the  Government  from 
placing  an  internal-revenue  tax  upon  the 
contents.  In  order  to  prevent  this  confu- 
sion, manufacturing  chemists  have  sug- 
gested to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  that  the  word  alcohol  be  elimi- 
nated and  that  wood-alcohol  be  known  in 
future  as  'woodine.'  While  this  name  may 
not  meet  with  approval,  viewed  in  the  light 
of  standard  organic  terminology-,  this  action 
is  a  step  toward  the  elimination  of  distinc- 
tions confusing  to  the  non-technical  mind. 

"Dr.  Reid  Huht,  in  a  recent  bulletin  on 
wood-alcohol,  prepared  at  the  request  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society,  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  senses  of  taste 
and  smell  can  not  be  relied  upon  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  wood-alcohol  and  that  i)oi- 
sonousness  is  an  inherent  quality  of  the 
substance,  since  it  is  oxidized  in  the  human 
system  to  fonuic  acid  (and  perhaps  formal- 
dehyde), while  ethyl  alcohol  is  converted 
into  water  and  carbon  dioxid,  both  harm- 
less and  easily  eliminated. 

'  In  view  of  the  serious  consequence 
which  may  result  from  ignorance  in  this 
connection,  every  chemist  should   devote 
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Save  Your  Current 

YOl'  use  much  current  in  winter,  and  make 
little.  Frequent  startinj<  for  short  trips  and 
more  use  of  lights  draw  heavily  on  your  batteries. 
You  haven't  the  lonj<  runs  of  summer  to  generate 
and  store  power  for  you. 

Save  what  you  have  by  avoiding  prolonged 
spinning  in  starting.  "V'ou  can  if  you  get  a  spark 
so  intense  it  will  fire  the  poorest  mixture. 

(>oimectieut  ignition  does  this,  for  it  gives  its 
best  spark  at  starting  speeds ;  and  this  spark 
is  not  sacrificed  through  fear  of  battery  drainage. 
The  Automatic  Switch  safeguards  you  there. 
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his  t'lurgy  to  the  enliKhtenment  of  the  i 
public  regarding  the  (hmgcrs  of  wood-  ! 
alcohol. 

"It  must  be  rcmoiiibcrcd,  however,  that 
wood-alcohol  or  methyl  alcohol  has  exten- 
sive legitimate  uses  in  the  field  of  chemical 
industry,  and  legislators  and  others  should 
not  lose  sight  of  this  fact  in  placing  restric- 
tions upon  the  sale  and  use  of  this  commod- 
ity. The  public  must  bo  protected,  but  the 
accomplishment  of  this  aim  must  not  residt 
in  the  destruction  of  a  legitimate  industry." 


WANTED:    A  HOSPITAL  CENSUS 

T    TXCLE  SAM  is  asked  to  add  a  census 
^^    of  hospital  facilities  to  his  other  sta- 
tistical responsibilities  by  Waldon  Faweeli, 
of  Washington,  wTiting  in  Hospital  Mmc 
agemeut     (Chicago,     January).     Hospitals  , 
themselves,  he  says,  realize  the  serious  con- 
sequences of  tile  lack  of  government  infor-  , 
mation.     The  trouble  has  been  that  this  j 
has  not  been  so  acutely  sensed  by  the  public 
at    large   nor   the   Bureau   of   the   Census. 
Consequently    we    have    the    si)ectacle    of  l 
Uncle  Sam  publishing,  just  now,  a  list  of  i 
the  hospitals  in  Latin  America,  but  makini; 
no  etTort  to  secure  correspondingly  com- 
])lete  enumeration  of  similar  institutions  in 
the  United  States.     Arrangements  for  tho 
current    general    census    were    c\3mpleled, 
schedules    printed    and    distributed,    and 
enunu'rators  instructed  without  any   con- 
templation of  an  extended  hospital  inv<>n- 
tory.     jNlr.  Fawcett  goes  on: 

"Where  fortune  has  favored  the  hospital 
intiTcsts  that  desire  a  tally  of  institutions 
and  their  capabilities  is  that  the  magnitude 
of  tli(>  general  census  of  1920  has  iiuuh'  it 
necessary  to  i)()stpone  until  a  later  date  that 
feature  of  the  regular  census  that,  as  pre- 
viously constituted,  concerns  itself  most  ex- 
tensively with  hosj)ital  facts  and  ligures  and 
that  miglit  most  readily,  upon  persuasion', 
be  converted  into  a  fuU-tledged  'hospital 
ci'nsus.'  Tht^  special  census  on  Benevolent 
Institutions,  instead  of  being  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  geiural  census  this  year, 
will  b(^  taki>u  as  of  date  of  1922 — whifh 
means  that  the  benevolent  institutions  of 
the  entire  country  will  be  asked  to  report 
in  192X  as  to  their  records  and  resources  in 
1922 

"The  first  etTort  to  present  a  survey  of 
the  clmrilies  of  lh(«  I'uiled  Stales  was  made 
in  connection  with  the  S«'venth  Census, 
taken  in  1S.')().  TIk'  Kighth  Census  in  1S(K) 
confined  itself  lo  a  reixirl  on  the  inmates  of 
alnisliouses.  The  same  course  was  laken 
in  1S7(). 

"Inci<lent  to  the  conijiilat ion  of  the 
T(  mil  Census,  that  »)f  ISNO.  I  here  was  olli- 
cial  recognition  of  IIh<  very  close  relations 
existing  i)etween  inslilulions  for  public  and 
privali'  relief  of  the  poor,  bul  the  (lillicully 
connected  with  a  paralli-l  eminieralion  of 
the  two  <-lasses  of  institutions  resulted  in 
the  decision  lo  limit  the  invest i.'.t»' 'on  of 
private  benevolences  to  instilulions  for 
homeless  children.  The  Klevenlh  Census, 
l»l<en  in  1S9I),  |)laced  the  st at islics  of  benev- 
olent inslilulions  on  the  .same  basis  as  those 
of  ulmshouses,  pri.sons,  eh-.  When  the 
Twelflh  Census  was  taken,  llu'  Hurv<«y  of 
benevolent  institutions  lagged  Ix'hind  the 
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-^there  is  real  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  your 
hosiery  is  of  the  dependable  kind — a  lot  of  plea- 
sure in  wearing  it. 

"Best  Knit"  Hosiery  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  most  exacting — it  gives  satisfaction  to  thou- 
sands. "Best  Knit"  always  fits  as  if  made  to 
measure.  It  pleases  the  most  particular  in  ap- 
pearance, style  and  wear. 

Made  in  a  full  range  of  colors  in  popular  weights 
and  styles — 
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silk  plaited, 
silk  lisle,  silk 
and  wool. 
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main  task,  uud  was  made  as  for  the  year 
1904.  Here  there  was  inaugurated  the 
questionnaire  plan  of  gathering  data,  which 
has  since  been  employed  and  is  likely  to  be 
in  the  future. 

"The  regular  census  enumerators  were 
not  available  in  1904-05  for  first-hand  re- , 
search,  and  the  position  was  taken  at  Wash- 
ington  that  the  results  to  be  attained  would 
not  justify  the  <>mployment  of  special 
agents.  Accordingly,  it  was  decided  to 
gather  the  information  by  means  of  cor- 
respondence direct  with  the  institutions. 
Altho,  as  has  been  said,  this  plan  is  yet 
operative,  the  results  have  been  such  as  to 
render  it  extremely  doubtful  whether  this 
system  could  be  relied  iipon  to  yield  the 
detailed  and  definite  data  that  would  be 
required  for  a  conclusive  'hospital  census.' 
It  is  probable  that  any  movement  to  per- 
suade Congress  to  authorize  a  sure-enough 
hospital  census  should  contemplate  the  em- 
ployment of  special  agents  who  would  take 
the  field  for  intimate  contact  with  that  very  , 
considerable  proportion  of  the  institutions 
that  either  do  not  keep  complete  and  accur-  ' 
ate  records  or  that  are  heedless  of  requests 
by  mail  for  the  facts  of  record."  i 

In  conducting  his  hospital  canvass  by 
con-espondence,  Uncle  Sam,  we  are  told, 
does  not  exi)ect  officials  in  charge  to  fvn-nish 
facts  not  i)ro-\'ided  in  their  records.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  compilations  have 
partaken  more  of  the  nature  of  a  "direc- 
tory" than  an  intimate  census  such  as  is 
desirable  to  mirror  the  full  scope  and  po- 
tentialities of  these  institutions.  To  quote 
f  iu"ther : 

"Census  officials  tell  me  that  they  would 
welcome  authorization  to  encompass  the  ' 
entire  field  in  their  inventory  of  llu'  nation's 
(•ai)itali/.ation  in  hospital  assets.  Xo  other 
jjroblem  that  has  heretofore  confronted  the 
administrative  officials  at  the  Census  Bu- 
reau has  equaled  in  complexity  that  of  de- 
ciding which  hospitals  and  sanitariums  are 
cligil)le  to  ciassilication  as  benevolent  insti- 
tutions. The  imi)lied  obligation  has  bt^n 
to  exclude  from  Uncle  Sam's  catalog  the 
hospitals  which  are  conducted  on  an  exclu- 
sively 'pay'  basis.  As  our  readers  may 
surmise,  tho,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  draw 
a  distinction.  As  a  giiural  proposition, 
I  lie  Federal  statisticians  have  taken  stock 
of  all  the  hospitals  which  are  open  to  per- 
sons who  need  tnatmcnt,  but  who,  for  any 
reason,  are  nnal)h'  to  meet  the  full  cost. 
It  has  been  imjiraclicabh'.  however,  to 
nuike  this  a  sole  basis.  On  the  other  hand, 
thi>  element  of  self-support  throiigli  inconio 
from  i)ay  patients  has  not  been  a  conclusive 
lest,  inasmuch  as  not  infrequently  a  pro»- 
jMTous  iiosjiilal  with  a  generous  income  is 
one  to  which  the  \wav  and  needy  may  go 
with  th(>  great«'st  assurance  of  relief,  and 
is,  accordingly,  to  be  looked  ui)on  lus  %  . 
Ixnevoleiil  institution  in  tiie  tnu>  sense  of  , 
llie  ler-ni I 

"In  eonne<'ti<)n  with  any  movement  to 
beget  on  tiie  ])art  of  I'licle  Sam  an  upi)ro- 
ciation  of  the  need  for  an  intensive  hospital 
iiuiex,  it  is  inleresling  to  announce  that  the 
United  Stal«'S  Census  Bureau  exjjects  to 
issue  in  the  near  fulnre  a  'Slatislieft! 
Directory  of  Stattt  Institutions,'  which  is 
expected  (o  (five  the  most  eoinjdete  infor- 
mal ion  that  has  excr  been  available  with 
re>|M<l  to  state  hospitals  and  sanitariuMiH. 
Tin;  directory  has  been  in  i)reparation  for 
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some  years,  and  every  effort  has  been  made 
that  it  shall  be  broad  in  scope  as  well  as 
complete  in  survey.  Aside  from  the  signif- 
icance of  the  issuance  of  this  Directory  as 
indicating  a  leaning  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  toward  more  complete  tabu- 
lation of  public  institutions,  the  new  direc- 
tory of  State  hospitals  should  prove  valu- 
able because  of  the  marked  development 
in  recent  years  on  the  part  of  most  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  of  a  disposition  to  be- 
stow greater  attention  and  accord  more 
liberal  financial  support  to  this  class  of 
institutions." 


FRUIT  ACIDS  FROM  BENZOL 
"OY  a  newly  discovered  method,  coal-tar 
-^  can  be  made  to  yield  tartaric  acid  and 
other  important  substances  which  wiU  help 
to  lower  the  costs  of  living  and  lessen 
the  blow  of  prohibition.  The  details  were 
explained  in  a  joint  paper  read  before  the 
New  York  Section  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  by  the  inventors  of  the 
process,  John  M.  Weiss  and  C.  R.  Downs. 
The  basis  of  the  process  as  described  in  a 
press  bulletin  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  (New  York,  January  10)  is  a 
method  of  building  up  various  substances 
from  maleic  acid  obtained  from  benzol,  one 
of  the  derivatives  of  dark  and  viscid  coal- 
tar.  Maleic  acid  has  been  separated  from 
the  juices  of  certain  plants  and  fruits,  but 
at  so  high  a  cost  that  it  could  not  be  put  on 
the  market  and  was  considered  merely  as  a 
laboratory  curiosity.  By  the  Weiss-Downs 
process,  benzol  is  mixed  with  air  and  the 
vapor  is  passed  over  a  catalyzer,  a  material 
which  alters  the  speed  of  chemical  re- 
actions without  being  in  itself  affected.  On 
account  of  their  mysterious  power  to  join 
other  substances  in  chemical  wedlock,  cat- 
alyzers are  known  as  "chemical  parsons." 
We  read  further: 

"With  maleic  acid  as  a  base,  it  is  possible 
to  prepare  other  valuable  acids.  Of  these, 
the  most  welcome  to  the  housekeeper  and 
the  trade  is  tartaric,  which  hitherto  has 

.  been  made  from  the  cream-of-tartar  a 
solid  found  in  the  bottom  of  wine-casks  and 
employed  principally  in  the  making  of 
baking-powder.  The  United  States,  before 
the  prohibition  wave  engulfed  the  vine- 
yards where  wine  grapes  are  raised,  pro- 
duced ten  million  pounds  of  cream-of- 
tartar  a  year  and  about  a  million  pounds  of 

■  tartaric  acid.  As  the  cream-of-tartar  can 
not  be  obtained  except  through  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  wnne,  the  grape-juice 
industry  is  unable  to  supply  the  house- 
hold want  hitherto  filled  from  the  vats  of 
the  \'intner.  There  was  a  large  importation 
from  Europe  before  the  war,  but  it  was 
checked  by  the  military  situation. 

By  the  new  process  citric  acid  can  also 
be  derived  from  the  maleic -acid  base. 
Citric  acid  causes  the  sour  taste  of  lemons 
and  other  citrus -fruits,  and  is  used  in 
lemonade  and  orange-drink  compounds. 
It  is  much  employed  also  in  the  arts. 

"Lactic  acid  can  also  be  manufactured 
inexpensively  by  the  new  method.  It  was 
originally  derived  by  fermenting  milk, 
as  its  name  implies,  altho  there  are  now 
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SK  your  dealer  to  shov^r  you  these 
dual  purpose  clocks  -with  the 
exclusively  Gilbert  radium  dials.  They 
are  the  answ^er  to  your  quest  for  a  clock 
that  will  tell  the  time  distinctly,  and 
unmistakably  in  the  dark  of  the  night. 

The  clear  visibility  of  Gilbert  radium 
dials  is  a  unique  Gilbert  achievement 
attained  through  concentrating  radium 
upon  the  hands  and  upon  the  com- 
pact markings  placed  inside  of  nu- 
merals. This  means  intensified  radiance 
wrhere  light  is  wanted — instead  of  a 
blurred  circle  of  diffused  light  resulting 
from  radium  spread  thinly  all  over 
hands  and  numerals. 

The    effectiveness    of    the    radium 
guaranteed  for  at  least  five  years. 
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Your  Husband  Should  Get  You 
A  Toledo  Fireless  Gookstove 

lie  likes  to  have  a  good  dinner  waiting  his  home- 
coming;   he.  wants    you    to    look    attractive;    he' 
realizes   that    you   should    get    out    more   in   the 
afternoons.     The  one  thing  that  will  accomplish 
all  these  results  is  a   loledo  Fireless  Cookstove. 

A  Marvel  of  Baking  Efficiency 

Toledo  "Fireless  Cookstoves  can  do  practically  any 
kind  of  cooking — :including  baking  and  roasting — • 
that  a  kitchen  range  can  do,  because  of  the  heat- 
conserving,  triple  seal  top,  with  its  patented 
Water-Seal,  a  water-filled  groove  in  the  top  of 
cooking  compartment,  to  keep  heat  from  escaping 
between  compartment  top  and  cover. 

Saves  Fuel 

Y(ni  can  bake  your  bread,  biscuits  and  pies,  roast 
meats  and  cook  vegetables  in  the  Toledo.  By 
heating  the  soapstone  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
you  can  do  cooking  that  would  take  hours  of  fuel 
burning  in  your  range. 

Gives  You   More  Time  Away  From  Home 

^  (tu  can  put  the  unheated  foods  in  the  Toledo 
and  go  out  for  hours,  returning  to  find  dinner, 
perfectly  cooked  and  piping  hot,  ready  to  serve. 
Yo  .  will  find  that  everything  cooked  in  it  has  an 
added  deliciousness,  the  toothsomeness  of  cooked- 
in  flavors,  the  tender  delicacy  of  thoroughly 
cooked  foods.  A  store  in  your  town  doubtless 
has    loledo  Fireless  Cookstoves. 
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sevfial  otluT  |)roc<'sses  for  preparing  it 
syntlutically.  Recently  farmers  have  been 
Kiviiifj  laetic  acid  as  a  tonic  and  appe- 
tizer to  pigs,  for  alt  ho  the  porcine  breed  is 
supposed  always  to  be  hungry,  it  is  found 
tliat  its  craving  for  food  and  powers  of 
assimilation,  and  therefore  its  weight, 
could  be  greatly  increased  by  such  a  pre- 
scription. This  acid  is  consumed  in  large 
quantities  in  the  dyeing  of  wool  and  is  of 
much  worth  in  various  industries. 

"Succinic  acid,  which  is  useful  in  making 
many  laboratory  tests,  can  also  be  deri\-ed 
at  a  low  figure  by  the  newly  devised 
method.  As  it  is  obtained,  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  amber  ordinarily,  this  substance 
is  costly. 

"Maleic  acid  synthesized  from  benzol, 
the  inventors  state,  can  also  be  employed 
as  the  basis  of  new  dyes,  medicinals,  and 
perfumes.  Thej-  believe,  in  fact,  that  it 
will  open  up  an  entirely  new  field  of  syn- 
thetic organic  chemistry.  Arrangements 
are  being  made  to  manufacture  products 
from  this  new  source  on  a  large  scale,  as 
the  process  would  render  the  Ignited 
States  independent  of  foreign  supplies  of 
several  important  raw  materials.  Tliree^ 
American  patents  have  been  issued  to 
the  authors." 


A  YEAR   OF  GOOD   HEALTH 

THAT  the  year  1919,  despite  its  very 
unpromising  beginning,  closed  with 
better  health  conditions  than  have  pre- 
vailed during  any  year  on  record  is  shown 
by  The  Statistical  Bulletin  of  the  Metropol-. 
Itan  Life  Insurance  Company  (New  York, 
January).    Says  this  publication: 

"Between  January  and  March,  the 
United  States  and  Canada  were  still  feeling 
the  effects  of  the  wave  of  influenza.  Many 
cities  were  liaving  their  worst  attacks  in 
these  months.  The  outlook  generally  was 
gloomy.  Based  upon  what  liappeiK'd  after 
tlie  epidemic  of  1SS9,  liealtli  otlicers  ex- 
pected a  return  of  the  influenza  during  the 
course  of  the  year  and  a  liigh  death-rate 
from  dis«>ases  of  tlu-  heart  and  kidin'ys. 
The  country  was  full  of  persons  who  hud 
been  left  weakened  as  the  result  of  tlie  iu- 
(lueii/.a.  and  many  of  these  were  expected  to 
(lie.  and  thus  increase  the  death-rate.  Hut 
the  expected  did  not  happen:  beginning 
with  tlie  month  of  April  luid  continuing 
for  each  monlh  tliereafli-r  up  to  the  »'Ih1  of 
the  year,  morlalily  rales  fell  sharply  Ixlow 
the  average  of  the  i)receding  years.  The 
(leiilli-rat»>  of  the  summer  of  1919  was 
iniusually  low.  and  thi-  ('.xtnioniiiiarily 
favorabh'  n>cord  continued  throughout  the 
autumn.  In  fact,  the  di-alh-rates  for  the 
last  (luarler  of  the  y«'ar  insleati  of  showing 
the  marked  increases  usual  for  lli«'  early 
winter,  were  as  low  as  some  of  the  best 
summer  and  autumn  rales  on  record, 
l-'rom  the  health  stinidpoiiil,  tlu>  year  1919 
has  been  one  full  of  agreeable  surprizes. 
.  .  .  All  invest igal ion  of  llie  records  for 
|M)liry-liol<lers  of  I  Ills  comi)any  shows  an 
unusually  low  |)re\ah'ii<'e  of  such  diseascH 
as  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  measles, 
whooping-cough,  di.seases  of  the  heart  and 
Kidneys,  diarrheal  complaints  and  of 
accidents.  During  ihv  last,  tpiarler  of  the 
year  there  has  been  an  incr«>ase  in  Iho, 
death-rates    from    scarlet    fever    and    fronal 
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rates.  A  very  remarkable  feature  of  the 
insurance  experience  has  been  the  marked 
improvement  in  the  mortality  among 
negroes.  .  .  .  Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 
during  the  year  just  closed  was  33  per  cent. 
lower  than  in  1911.  Typhoid  fever  shows  a 
decline  of  69  per  cent,  in  the  rate  since 
1911.  The  four  important  diseases  of 
childhood — measles,  scarlet  fever,  whoop- 
ing-cough, and  diphtheria — together  show  a 
decline  of  49  per  cent,  in  eight  years.  All  of 
these  are  remarkable  figures  and  bear 
testimony  to  the  beneficent  effect  of  the 
public-health  work  which  has  been  carried 
on  in  American  communities  during  recent 
years.  Continued  improvement  similar 
to  that  shown  during  the  last  half  of  1919 
will,  in  a  few  years,  make  good  the  lives 
that  were  lost  in  the  great  epidemic  of 
1918." 


THE  WASTE  OF  NATURAL  GAS 
A  PUBLIC  conference  of  governors, 
-^*-  public  utility  commissioners.  State 
geologists,  home-economic  experts,  natural- 
gas  companies,  owners  and  officials,  and 
appliance  manufacturers,  called  by  Secre- 
tary Lane  met  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  at  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment Building,  Washington,  on  January  1.5, 
to  discuss  waste  of  natural  gas  by  con- 
sumers and  gas  companies.  Experts  of  the 
bureau  declare  that  in  using  natural  gas 
the  consumers  through  faulty  appliances 
obtain  an  efficiency  of  about  13  per  cent. 
from  a  gas  cook-stove,  25  per  cent,  from 
a  house-heating  furnace,  and  10  per  cent. 
from  a  hot-water  heater,  altho  in  good 
practise  these  efficiencies  can  be  trebled. 
Science  (New  York,  January  16) ,  from  which 
we  quote  these  facts,  contains  the  following 
statement  of  Dr.  Van  H.  Manning, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  in  regard 
to  the  purposes  of  the  conference : 

"Domestic  consumers  waste  more  than 
SO  per  cent,  of  the  gas  received.  The 
efficiency  of  most  cooking  and  heating 
appliances  could  be  trebled.  By  making 
natural  gas  worth  saving  the  2,400,000 
domestic  consumers  in  the  United  States 
could  get  the  same  cooking  and  heating 
service  with  one-third  the  gas;  that  is, 
make  one  foot  of  gas  do  the  work  of  three. 

"It  is  time  for  the  public  to  take  a  new 
view-point  on  the  waste  of  natural  gas. 
It  is  time  for  the  domestic  consumer  to 
realize  that  his  duty  is  not  done  when  he 
cries  out  against  the  flagrant  wastes 
occurring  in  the  gas-fields  and  demands 
of  his  Government  that  such  wastes  be 
abated;  he  must  realize  that  he  himself  is 
likewise  at  fault  and  that  it  is  time  for 
him  to  set  his  own  house  in  order.  Further- 
more, the  domestic  consumer  must  realize 
that  these  wastes  do  not  concern  him  alone, 
and  consequently  he  has  not  the  right, 
merely  because  he  pays  for  the  gas,  to 
employ  it  in  any  manner  that  pleases  him, 
no  matter  how  wasteful.  Natural  gas  is  a 
natural  resource  in  which  ev^ery  inhabitant 
of  this  country  has  an  equity.  Those  who 
waste  the  gas  do  so  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  would  use  it  efficiently.  Natural 
gas  is  not  replaced  by  nature,  and  in  com- 
parison with  the  life  of  the  nation  the 
<luration  of  the  supply  will  be  brief. 


HEINZ 

Spaghetti 

Ready  cooked  W^  ready  to  serve 

Heinz  Spaghetti  is  a  delicious  dish.  That 
is  the  testimony  of  thousands  of  women  who 
have  found  it  so  acceptable  and  satisfying  to 
the  whole  family  that  they  are  serving  it 
more  and  more  frequently. 

It  is  an  exceptionally  good  change  from 
too  much  meat.  It  is  nutritious  and  eco- 
nomical. We  make  our  own  dry  Spaghetti 
and  prepare  and  cook  it  from  the  recipe  of 
a  famous  Italian  Chef. 

It  is  cooked  with  the  well  known  Heinz 
tomato  sauce  and  selected  cheese.  And  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  heat  it  and  serve. 


Some  of  the 


57 


Vinegars 

Baked  Beans 

Cream  Soups 

Tomato  Ketchup 


All  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  in  Canada 
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T  is  easy  to  see  why  our  belief 
that  the  Hupmobile  is  the 
best  car  of  its  class  in  the 

world,  is  so    widely  shared   by 

others. 

For  example,  The  Comfort  Car\s 
held  at  a  consistently  higher  csish 
value,  in  any  used-car  market. 

The  fact  is  that  these  valuations 
are  basically  sound. 

They  go  right  back  to  long  life, 
noteworthy  economy,  satisfac- 
tory service,  and  conspicuous 
performance — the  sound  ancfj 
substantial  foundation  stones 
on  which  the  good  name  of  the 
Huomobilc  has  been  built. 
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DURAND 

Steel  Lockers 


RISING   STARS   IN  BASEBALL 


THE  big-league  managers  cast  searching 
eyes  over  the  potential  Cobbs  and 
I  Johnsons  who  presented  themselves  last 
'season,  and  out  of  the  lot  picked  a  few  who 
may  appear  as  prominently  in  the  pitching 
and  batting  averages  as  those  who  are  at 
once  the  envy  and  despair  of  every  boy  in 
the  back  lot  at  home.  It  is  always  said  of 
every  hero,  whether  he  be  of  the  diamond 
or  of  a  sterner  arena,  that  there  can  never 
be  another  such;  but  this  is  disproved  by 
history.  Stars  Avill  always  wax  and  wane 
in  the  firmament  of  baseball.  It  seems  that 
John  McGraw  and  Connie  Mack  made  the 
most  promising  selections  from  among  the 
youngsters  last  year.  Says  J.  C.  Koford, 
writing  in  Baseball: 

Of  the   twelve  youngsters  who,  in  my 
.judgment,  are  the  cream  of  the  newcomers, 
I  Mack  and  McGraw  have  corralled  more 
than  half.     The  twelve  are: 

Second-baseman  Frank  Frisch,  a  bril- 
liant, hard-hitting  youth,  but  with  the  confi- 
dence of  a  star.  Given  the  tough  assignment 
of  fiUii^  Larry  Doyle's  shoes  in  a  crucial 
aeries,  he  played  the  best  ball  on  the  New 
York  team.  If  he  takes  baseball  seriously 
and  does-his  best,  Frisch  should  develop 
into  another  Eddie  Collins. 

Third-baseman  Arnold  Statz,  an  untried 

college  youth,  leapt  into  the  "three  hundred" 

I  class.     He  had  a  better  batting  average 

'  than  Frisch,  and  shows  every  indication  of 

becoming  a  star,  but,  in  my  opinion,  is  not 

i  quite  the  equal  of  the  Fordham  boy.    These 

'  two   are    the    best    infielders    the    season 

produced. 

First-baseman  George  Kelly  came  back 
from  Rochester  for  another  fling  at  a  big- 
league  job.  In  the  thirty-odd  games  in 
which  he  performed  for  McGraw,  Kelly 
convinced  pretty  nearly  every  one  that 
that  was  up  to  stay.  He  has  the  physical 
I  requisites  for  a  successful  first-sacker,  and 
for  the  first  time  appears  to  know  how  to 
play  the  bag  and  hit,  as  well. 

Connie  Mack  picked  up  two  pitchers, 
a  first  baseman  and  an  outfielder,  all  of 
whom  are  expected  to  deliver.     We  read: 

Pitcher  .Jimmy  Zinn  is  a  broad-shouldered 

right-hander,  and  a  young  man  in  spite  of 

.  years  of  professional  experience.     He  has 

I  splendid  speed,  a  great  cun  e  ball,  and  ex- 

fcllent  control.     In  addition,  he  fields  his 

I  position  in  professional  style  and  hits  hard. 

Zirm  is  a  seasoned  worker,  and  with  decent 

backing  should  win  a  lot  of  games.     This 

is  his  second  chance  in  the  Quaker  City. 

ile  was  given  a  trj'-out  with  the  Phillies 

some  years  ago. 

I-*itcher  Wally  Kinney  appears  to  be  the 
best  southpaw  prospect  in  the  league.  Ho 
has  everything  a  pitcher  needs  for  success 
and  is  a  murderous  hitter  against  right- 
hand  hurling.  During  the  past  season  he 
did  magnificent  work,  and  vied  with 
"Jingling"'  Johnson  in  winning  games  for 
Connie. 

First-baseman     Griffin — not     the     Pat 

("■riffin,  by  the  way,  who  was  given  a  work- 

j  out  by  Mack  several  j'ears  ago — is  the  best 

■  fielding  first-sacker  Connie  has  tried  sinc(> 
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Griffin  batted  very  well  against  right- 
handers, but  seemed  a  trifle  weak  against 
expert  southpawing.  In  every  other  de- 
partment he  looked  like  a  jewel,  and  unless 
the  unexpected  happens  he  will  be  the 
regular  first-sacker  next  season. 

Outfielder  "Red"  Wingo  looks  even 
better.  He  is  a  ringer  for  Clarence  Beau- 
mont, and  hit  all  sorts  of  pitching  for 
"three  hundred"  in  the  score  of  games  in 
which  he  appeared.  He  is  a  good  man  in 
the  field,  and  his  only  fault  is  one  that  is 
shared  by  most  outfielders — a  lack  of 
cleanness  in  handling  ground  balls.  In  all 
other  respects,  Wingo  appears  to  be  a  top- 
notch  young  player. 

Good  as  Wingo  is,  he  is  not  the  best  out- 
field recruit  to  make  his  appearance.  That 
honor  goes  to  Ira  Flagstead,  of  Detroit. 
With  his  usual  facility  in  picking  up  slug- 
ging outfielders,  Hughey  Jennings  grabbed 
Ira,  and  has  the  distinction  of  carrying 
four  gardners  who  bat  over  the  .300  mark. 
In  his  short  minor-league  career  Flagstead 
accumulated  batting  averages  like  those 
Joe  Jackson  used  to  make.  As  soon  as  he 
entered  fast  company  he  fell  on  the  pitch- 
ers "hip  and  thigh"  and  slugged  his  way 
almost  to  the  top  of  the  list.  A  good 
fielder  and  fair  base-runner,  Flagstead  is  a 
sure  winner. 

Two  other  outfielders  come  in  this  class 
of  the  twelve  most  promising  youngsters — 
Pat  Duncan,  of  Cincinnati,  and  DeWitt 
LeBourveau,  of  the  Phillies.  Duncan,  of 
course,  has  received  lots  of  advertising 
through  his  excellent  work  in  the  World's 
Series.  He  is  really  a  first-class  player, 
with  the  competitive  soul,  as  Grantland 
Rice  calls  it.  Like  Frisch,  he  was  put  in  a 
tough  situation,  and  came  through  witli 
flying  colors.  Unhke  $10,000  Charley  See, 
Duncan  came  to  the  Reds  unheralded,  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  make  Mr.  See 
look  like  the  proverbial  thirty  coppers.  He 
is  practically  certain  to  be  the  left-fielder 
for  the  champions  next  season. 

LeBourveau  reported  to  the  Phillies  at 
the  close  of  the  I.  I.  I.  season,  and  was 
immediately  inserted  into  the  box  score 
as  left-fielder  and  lead-off  man.  He  is  a 
rangy  youngster,  fast  on  the  bases  and 
in  the  field,  an  excellent  tho  not  heavj-- 
hitting  batter,  and  has  a  good  arm,  tho 
not  quite  as  good  as  Duncan's. 

The  remaining  pair  of  the  favored  dozen 
are  both  right-handed  pitchers — Roy  Wil- 
kinson, of  Chicago,  and  George  Uhle,  until 
last  season  a  Cleveland  amateur.  Wilkin- 
son did  not  show  up  well  in  the  World's 
Series,  but  that  is  no  real  criticism  when 
one  recollects  what  the  Reds  did  to  Cicotte 
and  Williams.  He  is  sure  to  be  a  winner. 
Tho  Uhle  did  not  do  so  much  against  the 
Athletics  he  displayed  an  excellent  line  of 
wares,  and  imprest  observant  fans  as  a 
"comer."  His  particular  forte  was  beating 
St.  Louis.  With  such  a  powerful  aggrega- 
tion as  Speaker's  ho  should  win  lots  of 
games  in  1920.  His  principal  fault,  of 
course,  is  lack  of  experience. 

These  twelve  by  no  means  close  the  list 
of  good  youngsters.  Washington  picked 
up  pitchers  Courtney,  Zacharj-,  Schact,- 
catcher  Picinich,  infielders  Ellerbee  and 
Davidson,  and  outfielder  Murphy.  Court- 
ney   looks    the    best   of    the  twirlers,  tho 

Schact,  a  veteran  minor  leaguer,  wlio  has 
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A  FTER  years  of  use  you 
^~^  will  find  Durand  Steel 
Lockers  as  good  as  new;  they 
are  a  permanent  investment; 
they  will  last  as  long,  or 
longer,  than  the  building 
they  are  installed  in. 

We  specialize  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel  lockers  and  steel 
shelving;  we  have  concentrated 
our  efforts  on  these  two  lines 
and  have  built  a  business  and  a 
reputation  upon  them. 

Write  for  catalogue  of  steel  lockers; 
or  of  steel  racks,  bins  and  counters. 

DURAND  STEEL  LOCKER  CO. 

1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  BIdg.       905  Vanderbilt  BIdg. 
Chicago  New  York 


Our  Mr.  J.  F.  Mamiinii  supcrv  iscd  the  fabrication 
of  marble  for  the  IJncolu  Memorial. 

AVe  design  and  erect  public  and  private  me- 
morials.    Write  for  suggestions. 

The  J.  F.  Manning  Company,  Inc., 


914  Fifteenth  St.,  N.  W. 


Washington,  D.  C. 


#      Better 
^    Cooked  Foods 

NATION.AL  Aliimiiiiini  Stonni 
j  PressureCookiT  makes  hiirci- 

I  to-c<><)k  foods  and  dicai)er  cmsol 
':  moat  delicioiisly  lender,  in  Jj  ihe 
time  with  U  the  fuel.  Simple, 
quick,  easy — food  can't  slick  or 
l)urn;  constant  watching  unnec- 
essary; no  odor  from  vegetahle-i; 
all  flavors  ielaine<l.  Pays  for 
itself  in  few  weeks. 

'  l<ilrrf:tinn  Booktfl  Sent  Frre 

NORTHWESTERN  STEEL  &  IRON  WORKS 


I 


^'j  847  Spring  Street 

^i  EAU   CLAIRE,         WIS. 


^taynal 


ST(  AM    PHtSSUBC  \\ 

,  OWNERS  AMD  COOKEBSy 
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HOUSE 
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TILE 
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Warm  in  Winter 
Cool  in  Summer 

Plan  that  new  home  of  Hollow  Tile. 
It  will  cost  practically  the  same  as 
well-built  frame,  and  have  many 
decided  advantages,  economies,  and 
comforts  not  possible  in  any  other 
kind  of  construction. 

A  Hollow  Tile  house  is  cooler  in  summer,  is 
more  economically  heated  in  winter,  and  is 
always  free  from  dampness  because  of  ihe  two 
or  more  dry  air  spaces  in  each  unit  of  the  wall. 

Our  book,  "Hollow  Tile  for  the  Home," 
tells  the  whole  story  and  contains  photo- 
fjraphic  illustrations  and  floor  plans  of  Hollow 
Tile  homes  built  m  every  part  of  the  country. 
It  will  be  invaluable  to  you  in  planning;  your 
home,  and  will  be  sent  without  cost  or  obliga- 
tion if  you  mention  the  Literary  Digest. 

Be  sure  thai  your  lumber  or  buildhig  material  dealer 
furuishes"MAsTERTlUi."  HollowTile  so  trade-marked 
indicates  material  made  in  accordance'ivilh  Association 
standards.    It  is  your  protection.    Insist  on  getting  it. 
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The  Most  Economical 
Form  of  Permanent 
V        Construction 


>' 


f 
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THE    HOLLOW    BU'LDINCi    IILE    ASSOCIATION 

M  ^h  r  If  NTIMO     AMI  Mt  A  M      II   AUlNt.     MANirrACri.'RrK.« 


'li^iii  tnii^  mark  MASIERIILE   yott  shall  hruhi'  it 
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good  in  his  fVw  starts.  Zachary  pitohed  i 
sonu'  fair  Ramos  and  was  walloped  hard  in  | 
others,  lie  may  stick,  but  I  doubt  that  he  I 
will  ever  he  a  star.  Domiiiick  Pieinich, 
a  former  pupil  of  Connie  Mack's,  should 
become  the  iJenators'  first  string  back- 
stop, lie  looked  good  to  me  from  the  ^•er5' 
first  day  I  saw  him.  Ellerbee,  who  became 
the  regular  short-stop,  is  an  excellent 
hitter,  but  the  busiest  sort  of  a  bush-league 
fielder.  He  seemed  to  improve  as  the 
season  weaned;  at  least  Washington  scribes 
hailed  him  as  a  real  successor  to  George 
^IcBride.  The  reverse  of  that  case  ap- 
peared at  third  base  when  Claude  Davidson 
—  another  ex-Mackman  —  replaced  Joe 
Leonard.  Davidson  is  a  second-sacker  by 
trade,  but  liandled  himself  fairly  well  at 
the  hot  cushion.  His  batting,  however, 
was  not  particularly  impressive. 

The  Phillies,  aside  from  LeBourveau.  did 
not  glean  very  much.  They  seized  three 
southpaw  pitchers,  Mike  Cantwell,  an  ex- 
marine;  Pat  Murray,  a  Notre  Dame  gradu- 
ate; and  Lefty  Weinert,  of  Reading.  Cant- 
well  appears  to  be  the  pick  of  the  lot,  and 
with  proper  grooming  should  win  some  con- 
tests for  Wooden  Shoes  Cravath.  Murray 
pitched  one  excellent  game  against  the 
Cubs,  displayed  all  sorts  of  stuff,  and  then 
was  pasted  hard  and  often.  His  prin- 
cipal fault  is  inexperience.  A  year  or  two 
in  a  fast  minor  league  might  make  a 
winner  of  him.  Weinert,  who  sports  al, 
contort  ionistic  Avind-up,  made  but  one 
appearance,  and  was  massacred.  It  is 
hardlj'  likely  that  he  will  stick. 

In  addition  to  the  New  York  players  al- 
ready mentioned,  McGraw^  secured  Colonel  I 
Snover  and  Bill  Ryan.  Both  are  right-] 
handed  pitchers.  Among  others  of  Connie  I 
Mack's  picks  were  short-stop  Galloway  and  | 
catcher  "Lena"  Styles.     Furthermore: 

There  are  other  youngsters  on  the  A'sl 
who  deserve  special  mention.  Dick  Bur- 
rus,  a  high-priced  first-bas»>man-outli(lder, 
is  one  of  the  best  mechanical  players  of  the  j 
lot.  Frank  W<>lch,  an  outfielder  of  the 
Ping  Bodio  type,  hit  a  couple  of  home- 
runs  in  his  first  few  games,  and  will  stand 
a  lot  of  watching.  The  other  oullielders, 
Charley  High  and  Allen,  did  not  inipn« 
.])articularly  because  of  weak  batting.  The 
same  coUld  be  said  of  second  ba.semap 
Jimmy  Dykes,  who  played  a  wonderfiil 
lieldiiig  game.  Kwoldl,  a  burly  youtb  from 
the  West,  does  not' class  in  the  lield  with 
( 'liarl(>y  Thonms,  his  predecessor,  btit 
woidd  probably  bat,  better  ov»r  a  long 
stretch.  It  is  likely  that  Mack  will  have  to 
look  for  a  stronger  nuin  to  cover  third  if  ho 
expects  to  round  out  a  tinislu'd  outfield. 

There  were  an  enormous  number  of 
pitchers.  L«'fty  York,  a  soldit>r,  and  Al 
Wolterts  were  smashed  all  over  the  lol 
wheni'ver  they  a|)i)eare(l.  Harry  PitTsott, 
a  local  boy,  who  has  had  several  Ir\-oul» 
before,  might  provi'  a  winner  in  the  minor*, 
but  hi>  does  not  look  likt>  l)ig-league  timber. 
Bob  Hasty,  a  giant,  bigger  even  limn 
Scott  I'erry,  has  a  smooth-|)itcliing  mot  ion 
much  like  that  of  VVall«'r  Johnson  and  • 
remarkable  collection  of  curves,  but  ne(>d« 
a  good  deal  more  experience.  'I'he  saine 
might  be  said  of  "Dnn"  Boone,  who  in 
appearance  and  proniiw  is  another"Cliief" 
Myers.  .\  slim  soul hpaw.  Charley  Kckert, 
and  Pal  Martin,  the  high-priced  giant 
from  Wochesier,  l)ol  h  look  like  comers.  And 
I    ..liM.wi  riiririii  .btbiiiiv  Walker,  a  smooth- 


I 
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working  young  catcher,  who  may  crowd 
McAvoy  off  the  team  altogether. 

Aside  from  Duncan,  and  the  high-priced 
fli\'ver.  See,  Cincinnati  took  Hank  Schrei- 
ber,  who  made  an  excellent  understudy 
for  Heine  Groh.  Schreiber  is  a  first-class 
ball-player,  and  probably  could  win  a 
regular  berth  on  two  or  three  other  National 
League  clubs.  Ruether  is  not  rated  with 
this  year's  crop,  as  he  was  discust  in  1917 
while  with  the  Cubs.  If  the  big  southpaw 
was  included  he  would  be  placed  first  of  all. 

The  Red  Sox  brought  back  both  Lamar 
and  Joe  Wilhoit,  who  broke  all  records  for 
consecutive  hitting  in  the  Western  League. 
Both  are  experienced  ball-players— not 
youngsters  in  any  sense — and  should  be 
good  enough  at  least  to  hold  bench  jobs 
with  the  Sox. 

Up  at  Braves'  headquarters,  George 
Stallings  has  quite  a  few  youngsters  who 
should  make  good.  Jack  Scott  and  Dana 
Fillingim  are  a  pair  of  twirlers  with  more 
than  ordinary  ability.  Fillingim  is  a 
burly  youth,  who  once  tried  out  under 
Connie  Mack.  His  victory  column  was  not 
very  impressive  this  year,  but  he  pitched 
good  ball.  Scott  did  even  better.  O'Neill, 
a  catcher;  Ford,  an  infielder;  and  Nutter, 
Carrol,  and  Christenbury,  outfielders,  are 
the  other  prospects.  Nutter  has  had  about 
ten  years  in  the  bushes,  and  probably  will 
not  stick.  Stallings  thinks  particularly 
well  of  O'NeiU  and  Carrol. 

The  Brown's  pitching  acquisitions  were 
nothing  to  boast,  of,  neither  Van  Gilder  or 
Bayne  showing  very  much.  Catcher  Bill 
Collins  did  fairly  well,  but  lacked  season- 
ing. Schepner,  once  with  the  Giants,  made 
a  good  impression  at  third  base,  but  will 
have  to  improve  to  keep  the  perennial 
Jimmy  Austin  on  the  bench.  The  most 
promising  of  the  youths  is  Johnny  Shovlin, 
who  is  being  groomed  for  the  second 
base  job. 

This  isn't  very  much  of  a  haul,  but  the 
Cardinals  did  even  less.  Schultz,  a  prom- 
ising outfielder,  and  Leslie,  who  did  a  little 
work  at  first  base,  looked  rather  good. 
Schraaridt,  of  Brooklyn,  a  versatile  youth, 
in  spite  of  a  rather  poor  season,  should  be  a 
big  help  to  Uncle  Wilbert  Robinson. 

Bezdek  got  Little  in  his  drag-net.  Fred 
Nicholson,  who  has  been  playing  a  great 
game  in  Cuba  with  George  Cutshaw's 
wanderers,  showed  pep.  Charley  Grimm 
tried  to  take  the  first  base  job  away  from 
Whitted,  but  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  he  will  not  do  just  yet.  The  same 
judgment  was  passed  on  pitcher  Wisner 
by  the  fans.  Cliff  Lee  batted  under  .200, 
tho  he  should  improve. 

The  Cubs'  newcomers,  Barney  Fryberg, 
Joe  Newkirk,  and  Bill  McCabe  did  nothing 
sensational.  Newkirk,  a  southpaw,  was 
wild  and  ineffective.  Fryberg  made  a 
couple  of  sensational  plays  in  the  outfield, 
but  was  inexperienced.  McCabe  did  rather 
well. 

Aside  from  Uhle,  Cleveland  acquired 
Tony  Fact h,  who  worked  in  the  American 
Association  for  several  years,  and  a  huge 
right-hander  named  Jasper.  Both  are 
average  pitchers.  If  they  star  it  will  be  a 
surprize,  but .  as  Speaker's  pitching  staff 
needs  bolstering  they  will  get  plenty  of  op- 

I  portunity   to   prove-  their  worth.      Harry 
Lunte,   a  clever  young  amateur,   became 

I  understudy  for  Ray  Chapman.     His  prin- 

I  cipal  difficidty  was  in  hitting. 

j      Miller  Huggins  got  two  potential  stars 

:  in  outfielders  Vick  and  Fewster.     They  are 
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Ferguson  Stan- 
dard No.  3,  100  X 
800  feet,  built  for 
the  Nordyke  & 
Marmon  Co.,  In- 
dianapolis. 
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Big  Buildings  in  Little  Time 
[from  Steel  in  Stock 

NOT  long  ago,  when  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany needed  a  big  sawtooth  building  at  its  Decatur 
plant,  it  was  found  that  nobody  in  the  country  except 
Ferguson  had  the  steel  in  stock.  Today,  too,  there's 
steel  in  stock  for  - 

Ferguson  Standard 
Factory-  Buildings 

Standardization  has  made  it  possible  to  reduce  a  great  number 
of  individual  needs  to  a  few  types  of  buildings  for  which  pre- 
fabricated roof-trusses,  beams  and  columns  are  carried  in  stock. 
Other  materials  are  in  stock  or  on  order,  ready  for  quick  assembly. 
Big  buildings  are  constructed  in  thirty  to  sixty  working-days  be- 
cause so  much  of  the  work  has  been  done  in  anticipation  of  orders. 

Ferguson  Standard  Factory-Buildings  are  substantial,  perma- 
nent brick-and-steel  structures  that  are  splendidly  daylighted, 
thoroughly  ventilated,  and  absolutely  modern  in  construction  and 
efficiency.  With  all  the  advantages  of  standardization  and  pre- 
fabrication  they  offer  wide  scope  for  individuality,  because  the 
standard  members  can  be  assembled  in  an  infinite  variety  of  com- 
binations. You  can  get  the  factory-building  that's  best  for 
your  needs,  when  promised,  and  at  moderate  cost. 

For  the  few  requirements  that  standard  buildings  cannot  fulfill, 
we  are  prepared  to  design  special  buildings,  utilizing  many  of  the 
time-saving  and  money-saving  methods  that  have  been  developed 
in  standard  work.  Preliminary  sketch-plans  and  estimates  are 
furnished  without  cost  or  obligation. 

When  you  need  an  industrial  building  of 
any  kind  it  will  pay  you  to  find  out  about 
Ferguson  service.     Phone,  wire,  write  or  call. 


Cross-Section,  Ferguson  Standard  No.  3 


Harold  Ferguson,  President 

The  H.  K.  Ferguson  Co. 

Engineers  and  Builders 
Cleveland,  Ohio  Brantford,  Ontario 
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Bubble   Grains  At  Bedtime 

Foods   Easy   To   Digest 

PufFed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  are  not  for  breakfasts  only. 
Serve  them  for  luncheons  and  suppers.  Float  in  every  bow  1  of 
milk. 

These  are  bubble  grains,  airy,  crisp  and  toasted,  puffed  to  eight 
times  normal  size.  No  other  dainty  in  existence  makes  the  milk 
dish  so  enticing. 

Every   Food    Cell    Blasted 

Consider  Puffed  Wheat.  Here  is  whole  wheat  made  delightful, 
both  in  texture  and  in  taste. 

Under  Prof.  Anderson's  process,  every  food  cell  is  exploded. 
I^igestion  is  made  easy  and  complete. 

It  supplies  whole-wheat  nutrition.  It  does  not  tax  the  stomach, 
[t  makes  milk  inviting,  and  every  child  should  drink  a  pint  a  day. 

Serve  as  a  breakfast  dainty.  Mix  with  your  fruits.  But  don't 
forget  that  Puffed  (irains  also  form  the  ideal  bedtime  dish. 

Puffed  Grains  are  the  greatest  of  grain 
foods  and  the  most  enticing.  Serve  all 
three  kinds.    Let  children  revel  in  them 


Puffed               Puffed 

Corn 

Wheat                 Rice 

Puffs 

Also  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour 

A    New    Pancake 
Delight 

Now  wr  mnkr  u   (r.uK.ik'-  flour  mixi-fl  wdli 

-roiiii'l  I'lifT'-t]  Kkr.      It  iniik<-ii  lliifTy  iKinriikri 

1  iiiitlikr  ta»t< — the  firi'-nt  (Kiiuak'-ii  rvrr 

1      Tlir  fluur  l«  «-lf-ralRlnK.     Sltn[ilv  a'ld 

li.ii.    'ir   water.     A»k   your   KUxrT   (or    I'ufird 

ki"-    Pancake   Mour   and    you'll    have   a   new 

rlrllght. 


T^e  Quaker  Qats  G>mpany 


Sole  Makers 
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excelleut  players,  good  liitters,  and  fast 
men.  Viek,  in  particular,  struck  me  as  a 
comer.  Gleick,  Ward,  and  O'Doul  were 
also  added.  I  did  not  see  those  men  ia 
action,  and  can  not  pass  an  opinion  on  them. 

All  in  all,  the  big  leagues  acquired  some 
excellent  timber  in  1919.  The  older  stars 
are  failing,  and  new  blood  is  needed.  No 
better  illustration  of  that  could  be  given 
than  in  the  case  of  the  Giants.  Chase, 
Doyle,  Fletcher,  amd  Zimmerman  have 
been  names  to  conjure  with  for  years, 
but  next  season,  in  all  probability,  Kell\ , 
Frisch,  and  Statz  will  replace  three  of  tho 
quartet. 

So  it  goes  along  the  line.  The  old  familiar 
faces  go.  The  newcomers  crowd  up,  eager 
for  the  fight.    Good  luck  to  them! 


I 


THE  ANCIENT  AND  EXHILARATING 
SPORT  OF  SKIING 

A  THOUSAND  years  ago,  or  there- 
abouts, some  thoughtful  Norseman 
found  that  long,  thin  strips  of  wood 
fastened  to  his  war-boots  enabled  him  to 
get  over  the  snow-clad  plains  and  moun- 
tains of  his  native  land  easily  and  with 
great  speed.  Before  long  all  the  hardy 
Norsemen  were  going  around  to  fight  or  to 
wassail  on  these  useful  aids  to  winter  travel, 
which  became  known  as  ski,  pronounced  by 
the  Norsemen  as  if  spelled  s-h-e.  So 
popular  did  skiing  become  that,  according 
to  Morse  mythology,  even  one  of  the 
ancient  viking  gods  went  in  for  it.  Olaf 
Trygvasson,  best  loved  and  most  cele- 
brated of  the  old  Norwegian  hero  kings, 
is  said  to  have  been  an  expert  skier.  An- 
other king,  one  of  the  early  Haakons, 
escaped  from  pursuers  with  designs  on  his 
life,  by  traveling  five  hundred  miles  on  ski, 
over  one  of  the  most  rugged  sections  of 
Norway.  Norse  soldiers  were  equipped 
with  skiis,  and  at  the  important  battle  of 
Stiklestad  ski  regiments  played  an  im- 
portant part.  In  later  times,  during  a 
war  on  Norway  conducted  by  Charles 
XII.,  Swedish  scouts  discovered  tho  loca- 
tion of  the  Norwegian  troops  and  com- 
pelled a  band  of  skiers  to  guide  thorn 
tiirough  the  woods  at  night.  Tho  wily 
Norwegian  skimeu  led  the  Swedes  to  a 
precij)ice,  threw  their  burning  torches 
down  the  mountain  side,  and  then  made  a 
quick  "getaway."  The  Swt>des,  following 
the  lights,  wore  hurl(>d  todt>ath  on  the  rocks 
below.  While  skiing  in  the  beginning  wa« 
h(>ld  in  est(>em,  particularly  on  account  of 
its  practical  utility,  its  po.s.sibilities  as  a 
sport  were  also  recognized  after  a  time,  and 
to-day  it  easily  ranks  as  tiie  king  of  winter 
sports.  "It  has  gained  followers  in  a  most 
Kurpri/.ing  Miiuuitr  tln>  past  tw«>nty-flvo  , 
yt^ars,"  says  U.  C'.  Torguson,  writing  in 
Oiilcrtt'  Hcrrcntioti  (Chicago).  Ski  associa- 
tions luive  bi-en  organized  in  almost  tnery 
northern  country  both  in  Kuro|)e  and 
America,  he  tells  us.  Hecenlly  clubs  have 
been  formed  in  the  Wocky  Mountain  States 
of   our   own   count rv.   and   Mr.    TorgusoO 
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"Mr.  Clark  will  be  in  Janesville  to-morrow" 


Perhaps  your  salesmen  are  out  selling  goods — 
perhaps  they're  explaining  that  they  can't  take 
orders  because  you're  oversold.  Your  buyers 
may  be  buying — or  just  trying  to  buy. 

Prices  change  over  night.  Business  is  done  on 
a  day-to-day  basis.  These  conditions  make  it 
necessary  that  you  have,  for  ready  reference,  an 
itinerary  of  every  man  away  from  your  home  office. 

A  simple  form  for  this  use  is  shown  here.  Every 
man  who  travels  fills  one  out,  and  gives  it  to  the 
office  manager,  before  he  leaves.  In  case  he  is 
away  several  weeks,  he  mails  in  a  new  itinerary 
each  week. 

In  one  day,  the  information  this  form  gives  you 
may  make  a  difference  of  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  dollars. 


The  more  you  make  use  of  printed  forms,  the 
wiser  you  will  find  it  to  standardize  your  printing 
on  one  reliable,  watermarked  paper,  of  satisfying 
quality  and  uniformity.  Instead  of  shopping  for 
paper,  whenever  you  order  printing,  take  the 
way  of  real  economy — ask  your  printer  to  use 
Hammermill  Bond. 

Hammermill  Bond  is  the  lowest  priced  standard 
bond  paper  on  the  market.  Its  twelve  colors  and 
white  enable  you  to  use  different  colors  for  differ- 
ent forms,  so  that  each  may  be  easily  identified, 
quickly  routed,  correctly  filed. 

Write  us  for  a  portfolio  of  useful  forms,  printed 
on  Hammermill  Bond — the  most  widely-used 
bond  paper  in  the  world. 


HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY,  Erie,  Pa. 


Look  for  this  ^watermark — /'/  is  our  nvord  of  honor  to  the  public 


'^The  Utility  Business  Paper 
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When    "Alabam"   Hit    the   Apache   Trail 

This  is  the  story  of  "Alabam" — a  real,  red-blooded  story  of  the  great, 
rugged  West — of  a  Federal  motor  truck  affectionately  christened 
"Alabam"  by  its  driver — a  story  of  hard  work,  endurance  and  success. 


Out  in  Arizona — between  Phoenix 
and  Globe — there  extends  the  Apache 
Trail — 120  miles  of  hard,  stern  moun- 
tain road,  bordered  by  some  of  the 
grandest  scenery  of  the  Great  Rockies 
and  overlooking  the  Roosevelt  Dam. 
Over  this  trail,  because  of  its  wonderful 
scenery,  the  Southern  Pacific  transfers 
its  passengers  by  automobile  stage  from 
Phoenix  to  Globe. 

Only  the  very  best,  most  powerful 
seven-passenger  cars  can  be  used  on 
this  stage  line,  and  even  their  lives,  on 
this  rugged  mountain  trail,  are  short. 
Because  of  the  difficulties  of  the  trip, 
these  cars  carry  no  baggage  and  many 
methods  had  been  tried  of  transferring 


it  with  but  little  success  until  "Alabam" 
— a  Federal  13-2  ton  truck  hit  the  trail. 

Since  the  advent  of  "Alabam,"  the 
baggage  is  never  late,  the  run  is  made 
in  ten  hours,  and  during  six  months  of 
this  racking,  gruelling  service,  "Ala- 
bam" has  never  asked  a  prescription 
from  a  repair  shop  and  has  maintained 
a  perfect  attendance  record  on  the  job. 

Naturally,  we  are  proud  of  "Ala- 
bam," proud  of  its  record  and  service. 
But  we  are  prouder  still  of  the  fact  that 
"Alabam"  is  just  "Another  Federal" 
that  has  made  good  on  the  job  assigned 
to  it — just  as  the  other  Federals  for  the 
past  ten  years  have  made  good  on  the 
multitudinous  jobs  assigned  to  them. 


Thi»  i»  th»  aign  of  the  "Tenth 
Yfar  Federal," a  nign  tiini/icant 
til  ten  yearn  tit  nuccenn  in  every 
fie/ej  rif  truck  trmniportation. 


Th9 

TmthVtar 


Trucm 


Federal  Motor  Truckaaie  made 
in  capacitipn  an  follown:  I ,  I  'j, 
3.  3'  J  and  5  tana:  also  light  arid 
heavy  duty  triictora.\ 


FEDERAL  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


** Shorten  the  Miles  to  Mar- 
ket—Build Better  Roads' 


I 

i 
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predicts  that  eventually  this  section  will 
become  the  center  of  ski  activities  in 
America.  A  part  of  Mr.  Torguson's 
article  is  devoted  to  information  for  be- 
ginners in  skiing.     He  says: 

For  the  beginner  it  is  important  to  get 
the  proper  length  of  ski  and  the  proper  kind 
of  binding.  The  length  of  the  ski  depends 
on  the  height  of  the  person  who  is  to  use 
them.  Place  the  ski  endwise  by  your  side, 
and  if  you  can  reach  the  top  of  it  by  a 
good  long  stretch,  it  is  of  the  proper  length. 

Most  beginners  become  discouraged  be- 
cause they  do  not  bind  the  ski  fast  to  their 
shoes.  This  is  very  important.  In  fact, 
it  is  more  important  than  the  length  of  the 
ski.  You  must  have  your  ski  securely  fast- 
ened, otherwise  you  will  meet  with  grief 
at  the  very  start.  The  binding  should  con- 
sist of  one  or,  better,  two  straps,  over  your 
shoe,  and  one  long  one  extending  from  the 
front  strap  back  of  your  shoe  just  above  the 
heel.  These  should  all  be  fastened  securely. 
Any  first-class  dealer  in  sporting  goods 
can  show  you  the  proper  kind  of  straps. 

When  you  have  secured  the  proper  kind 
of  skiis  and  bindings,  do  not  make  the 
mistake  of  trying  to  slide  down  big  hills. 
Practise  on  the  level  or  slightly  rolling 
ground  first,  until  you  become  accustomed 
to  the  glide  and  balance.  You  will  be  sur- 
prized to  find  how  much  exercise  and 
pleasure  you  can  get  out  of  skiing  across 
level  country  and  small  hills.  As  you 
become  accustomed  to  the  glide  and  slide 
you  may  try  larger  hills  and  later  the  ex- 
citing jumps,  but  sld-jumping  is  not  the 
most  important  part  of  the  sport. 

In  skiing  do  not  lift  the  foot  from  the 
ground.  The  ski  is  made  for  sliding,  not 
for  walking.  Bend  slightly  forward  as  you 
glide  along  and  throw  your  entire  weight 
on  your  fom^ard  foot.  By  observing  this 
carefully,  you  will  soon  be  able  to  glide  for- 
ward several  yards  at  every  stroke  of  the 
ski.  It  is  also  advisable  for  the  beginner 
to  use  a  pole,  or  better  two  ski  poles,  one 
in  each  hand.  I  need  not  describe  these 
poles  to  you,  as  anj^  dealer  will  know  what 
you  mean  by  ski-poles.  These  poles  will 
assist  you  greatly  in  climbing  hills  and  in 
accelerating  your  speed  across  flat  coun- 
try. In  sliding  down  hills  keep  the  poles 
behind  you  and  keep  your  skiis  close  to- 
gether, one  foot  slightly  ahead  of  the  other. 
Stand  erect,  bending  your  body  slightly 
forward.  This  requires  practise,  but  it  is 
good  form  and  gives  more  pleasure  when 
accomplished. 

Do  Hot  dress  too  thinly  when  you  go  on  a 
cross-country  hike.  This  is  particularly 
important  with  respect  to  your  footgear. 
Wear  heavy  woolen  socks  and  good  leather 
shoes  that  fit  firmly  into  your  bindings. 
There  is  no  pleasure  in  skiing  when  your 
feet  are  cold.  It  is  a  mistake  to  bundle 
up  too  much.  Wear  warm  clothes  that 
do  not  interfere  with  the  movements  of 
your  body.  Long  woolen  mittens  that 
reach  over  your  sleeves  are  fine,  especially 
when  you  take  a  tumble,  and  tumbles  are 
part  of  the  sport. 

The  writer  gives  an  example  of  how  a  city 
will  awaken  to  the  advantages  and  pleas- 
ures of  the  ski  sport  when  given  an 
opportunity  to  do  so.  The  town  he  men- 
tions is  Glenwood,  Minnesota.    He  writes: 

This   city   is  located   on    the   shore    of 
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Lovers  o£  Fine  Cars- 
See  TKis  New  Detroit 
Electric 

No  finer  conception  of  enclosed  car 
luxury,  convenience  and  comfort 
has  ever  been  produced. 

Add  to  tKat  fact  tKe  cleanliness,  safety, 
ease  of  operation  and  freedom  from 
mechanical  troubles  inherent  in  the 
electric,  and  you  will  understand  why 
the  discriminating,  public,  literally  in 
thousands,  is  turning  to  this  new  car. 


It  is  the  culminating  example  of* 
years  of  Detroit  Electric  dominance 
in  the  field. 

See  it  at  the  nearest  Detroit  Electric 
showroom. 

Detroit  Electric  Car  Co. 

DETROIT  MICHIGAN 

The  electric  was  the  pioneer  enclosed  car — 

and  it  is  still  the  best  (9) 
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Place  to   JVork'' 


"In  ihr  H>ilr.tiilii:  plin  of  oricnnizuiioti. 
fBrh  in/li virluitt  l«  (|**|H*nf|fnt  iiiwrn  tlii* 
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\Vr  ar  fii  III*- 

«iiK<r  I   will 

"...It  .       ,   ■,_     sbirh 

-■••4*'  Jiiiii  viiKiii  aiul  iiiviiriilMin  wml  In 
'  <Jat  fi'^njc  of  hi<  part." 


TODAY 

You  need  increased  Housing 

Facilities  to  meet  immediate 

Production  Demands 


Immediate  production  demands  can  be  cared  for  by  standardized  steel 
buildings  from  stock. 

Hydraulic  Steel   Buildings"   are  suitable  for  foundries,    machine  or- 
paint    shops,    shipping    rooms,   warehouses,    shop    restaurants,    bunk 
houses,  pump  houses,  transformer  sheds,  aeroplane  hangars,   storage 
buildings  and  garages. 

They  are  permanent — design  providing  full  margin  of  strength  against 
all  stresses  and  strains. 

They  are  portable     c;m  be  moved  as  desired. 

They  are  standardi'/ed   -additional  sections  may  be  added  as  needed. 

They  are  flexibk — any  width  or  length  in  multiples  of  2' 2  feet. 

They  arc  weather-tight  and  fireproof. 

They  arc  inexpensive    -pleasing  in  appearance. 

\Vrite  nearest  offiie  for  details. 


t 
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"^islier  Body  Corporation  Building,  Detroit,  Midi 
Ceo.  A.  Fuller  Co.,  Contractors,  Detroit. 


TOMORROW 

For  your  Needs  of  Tomorrow 
you  may  be  planning  Concrete 

Structures 

Permanent     concrete     construction     can     best     be     obtained    by    the 
Hydraulic  System". 

Hydraulic  Forms  are  economical  for  flat  slab  and  arch  floors;  round 
columns;  walls;    sewers;  tunnels;  concrete  houses;  etc 

The      Hydraulic  System"    decreases  the  labor  required  and  increases 
the  shoring  lumber  salvage. 

We    offer    you    a    design    and    erection    service    which    makes    the 
Hydraulic  System"  complete  — nothing  is  left  out. 

Write  nearest  office  for  details  and  catalogue. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  STEELCRAFT    COMPANY 

of  THE  HYDRAULIC  STEEL  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,   OHIO 


Racine  Building, 
Cleveland ,  Ohio. 
National  Concrete 
Fireproofing  Co.,  Con- 
tractors, Cleveland. 


First  story  of  building  erected  for  Roht. 
Simpson  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  by 
Wells  Bros.  Co.  of  Canada,  General 
Contractors.  Max  Dunning,  Architect, 
Chicago. 


Branch  Sales  Offices: 

New  York 

Chicago 

Detroit 

inger  Building 

Fisher  Building 

Book  Building 

'mm 


orms  ixWReinfbrcinq— Concrete  Construction 
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A  House  Like 
This  One 

deserves  "Beautiful 
birch"  for  its  trim 
and  doors.  TKis  one 
has  it. 

And  your  Kome,  be 
it  larg,er  or  smaller, 
deserves  it  no  less. 

It  can  Kave  what  it 
deserves,  too,  for 
"Beautiful  birch,"  in 
addition  to  what  its 
name  affirms,  is  eco- 
nomical to  buy  and 
hard,  durable  and 
mar-resisting  enough 
to  make  permanent 
your  intelligent  satis- 
faction. 

A  handsome  and  really  in- 
forming book  on  birch  and  six 
variously  finished  samples  are 
ready,  waiting  only  for  your 
name  and  address. 

The  Birch  Manufacturers 
212  F.R.A.  BldA.,Oshkosh,Wis. 


eauH/ul<Birch 
Sdeautij^IWoodworl^ 


bircli 


DATnUTC  Writ"  for  \t<<-  (.ui<l<'  liook  iitnl 
■  '^  ■  tn  I  9.  ,.;VI  IJKN(  li  {;!•  CC)N(  KP- 
'I  lo".  lil..\"~.K.  S'-tuI  ni'Hi'-l  or  ;;lcflcli  of  Invention 
for  'dir  ir'i'  i.j.iMioii  of  il't  \i.\^i\\\:\\i\'-  ri;iliiri'. 

Victor  J.  E»ans&Co.,759  Ninth.Wastiington,  D.  C. 


beautiful  Lake  Miimcwaska,  and  is  sur- 
roundt'd  on  three  sides  by  hills  that  might 
almost  bo  classed  as  mountains.  It  was  no 
problem  for  the  young  people  to  filid  whole- 
some outdoor  recreation  in  summer,  but 
in  winter  there  were  no  bathing-beaches, 
no  fishing,  no  boating,  no  canoeing.  A 
few  there  were  who  had  always  enjoj'ed 
.skating,  tobogganing,  and  skiing,  but  there 
was  no  organization  to  direct  these  activ- 
ities— no  one  to  arouse  the  community  to 
a  realization  of  what  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity it  was  missing,  until  a  handful  of  ski 
enthusiasts  thought  of  a  plan.  These  half- 
dozen  devotees  of  the  ski  sport  had  watched 
for  j-ears  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  boys 
on  barrel-staves  to  make  use  of  every 
embankment  in  town  as  a  sliding-  and 
coasting  -  place.  They  finally  oi'ganized 
themselves  into  a  ski  club,  selected  a  ski 
ground,  and  it  was  an  ideal  place.  There 
were  big  hills  and  little  hills,  long-gradual 
slopes  and  winding  runways  down  deep 
ravines.  Small  scaffolds  were  built  for 
the  boys  of  ten;  larger  ones  for  those  of 
high-school  age,  and  ideal  slides  for  the 
girls  with  red  blood  in  their  veins,  and 
there  were  many.  A  large  scaffold  a 
hundred  feet  high,  at  the  top  of  one  of  the 
steepest  hills,  was  built  for  the  expert 
skiers  and  for  their  annual  interstate 
tournaments. 

In  a  few  days  after  the  ground  had  been 
prepared,  the  town  was  on  skiis.  Almost 
every  boj^  had  succeeded  in  wringing 
enough  cash  from  his  daddy  to  buy  him- 
self a  pair  of  skiis,  and  those  who  failed 
came  out  to  the  ground  on  barrel-staves 
or  borrowed  some  other  boy's  slats.  The 
older  experienced  skiers  were  there  to 
instruct  them,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
most  of  the  boys  and  many  girls  had  man- 
aged the  art  of  sliding  down-hill  witliout 
a  tumble,  and  tho.se  who  tumbled  dis- 
coAcrcd  that  there  was  as  much  of  an  art 
in  falling  gracefully  as  there  was  in  sliding 
without  a  spill. 

This  happened  eight  j^ears  ago.  The 
city  is  still  on  sldis  and  has  produced  the 
American  Boy  Champion  Skier  four  years 
in  succession.  Almost  every  boy,  girl, 
young  man,  and  lady  in  town  knows  how 
to  manage  a  pair  of  skiis.  I  am  convinced 
that  no  outdoor  winter  sport  has  added 
more  wholesome  i)leasure,  more  health 
and  vigor,  to  the  young  people  of  this  city 
than  skiing.  If  you  live  in  tlio  North, 
put  your  (tity  on  skiis. 

I  can  not  think  of  an  outdoor  si)ort 
which  is  more  coruhicive  to  health,  ainl)i- 
tion,  and  cheerfulness  tiian  skiing.  From 
my  own  exj)eri«nce,  I  can  recall  very 
often,  when  dei)rest  botli  in  l)ody  and  mind, 
how  a  cro.s.s-country  run  on  skiis  has 
stiiiMilated  my  body  and  brigliletied  my 
mind  and  sold,  so  tliat  the  ))erplexing 
I)roblemH  before  me  l)ecain(»  easy  to  solve 
and  tlie  world  appeared  like  a  brilliant 
ruy  of  sunlight.  I  can  not  lliink  of  a  more 
beautiful  and  inspiring  ])icture  than  a  long 
line  of  boys  and  girls  returning  from  an 
aflirnoon  hike  on  skiis,  with  tired  bodies 
I    bill  glowing  che<'kH  and  cheerfid  faces. 

Try  skiing  when  you  feel  deprest.  It 
is  on<!  of  the  greatest  healt h-j)rodii<'ers  in 
tlie  world.  This  most  fascinating  winter 
sport  will  do  more  to  develop  a  cheerful 
dispoHition  than  any  other  outdoor  ox- 
cTcise.  VVe  often  fei'l  too  la/.y  to  e.xerl  our- 
selvcH  HulVKieiitly  to  make  our  b<«lieH 
strong  uiid  our  minds  bright.  I'se  a  litth' 
I    will-|iower  when   the  first  snowfall  <'on>eH. 


Induce  a  company  of  your  friends  to 
with  you  on  a  cross-country  run  on  ski 
You  will  find   "books  in  running  brool 
sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything 


A  FISH  STORY  FROM  IOWA 

OUT  in  central  Iowa  there  is  a  beautifi 
river  known  as  the  Cedar.     Some  < 
the  prettiest  scenery  in  the  Haw  key  e  Stat 
is  found  along  this  stream.     In  its  pellu< 
depths  there  are  many  kinds  of  fresh-wal. 
fish,  and  on  its  picturesque  banks  it  woul 
seem  that  some  of  the  best  story-tellers  i 
the  United  States  have  their  homes.     Ft 
of   these  are  native  sons,  however.     Tb 
average  inhabitant  of  Iowa   who  has  live  ! 
in  the  State  all  his  life   is  largelj'  given  t  I 
agriculture,  which  develops  him  into  a  matt^ 
ter-of-fact  sort  of  person  interested  mainl.  ' 
in  the  solid  realities  of  life  and  but  littl 
given  to  visions.     It  is  no  doubt  for  thi 
reason  that  the  most  glittering  tales  in 
spired  by  the  pursuit  of  the  finny  tribe  i 
the  classic  Cedar  nearly  always  emanat 
from  aliens  who  have  come  to  Iowa  afte 
their  character  has  been  formed  in  som 
other  State.     Thus,   the  following  story 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Sun,  is  toh 
by  a  man  who  formerly  lived  in  New  Yorl 
and  has  recently  made  his  home  in  Ceda. 
Falls,  Iowa: 

It  was  on  one  of  those  rare  autumn  dayi 
when  the  cool  air  is  warmed  to  a  nicety  by 
Old  Sol.  Many  of  the  birds  had  already 
departed  for  the  warmer  Southland,  bui 
enough  remained  to  make  the  woods  eohcj 
and  reecho  with  their  ever-cheerful  music! 
Occasionally  a  hare  darted  by,  his  whit« 
flag  waving  conspicuou.sly,  and  now  and 
then  a  squirrel  interrupted  his  harvest  long 
enough  to  scold  mo  in  no  uncertain  tones. 

The  Cedar  rolled  along  listlessly  at  my 
feet,  asleep  to  the  busy  life  of  the  woods. 
The  bass  within  its  bosom,  alas,  wtTo  also 
asleep,  for  1  had  not  been  rewarded  with 
even  the  slightest  encouragement  for  thro<' 
whole  hours.  Cedar  River  bass,  like  all 
other  bass,  have  their  moods,  and  this,  in 
the  languiige  of  the  "regular,"  was  an  "ofl 
day."  I  sat  musing  and  bemoaning  my 
hard  luck  when  a  commotion  in  th«>  water 
drew  my  attention  and  I  started  up-stn>ani 
to  investigate,  resting  my  rod  on  an  old  log. 

Arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  disturl)aii<'»<,  I 
di.scovered  a  monstrous  cattish  wallowing  in 
the  shallows  near  the  shore  m\ich  as  ai. 
Iowa  hog  wallows  in  mud.  Indied  had 
this  lish  not  been  in  the  riv(>r  1  would  havr 
easily  mistaken  it  for  a  hog.  I  ad\anced 
noi.selessly,  planning  how  1  would  captun 
this  giant  of  the  itdand  waters,  and  almost 
before  I  knew  what  I  was  doing  I  croiiclH'd, 
sj)rang,  and  landed  on  his  back  just  in  front 
of  the  dorsal  si)ine. 

Uy  elulching  his  gills  tightly  I  thought 
to  )>revent  his  breathing  and  thus  subdut 
him,  but  1  was  too  small  a  man  for  th(>  task, 
and  with  a  mighty  swish  of  liis  tail  Ik 
darted  to  the  opi)osite  sliore.  Hy  soiu* 
miracle  of  fali'  he  did  not  sid)merge,  but 
remained  on  tlie  surface. 

In  less  than  a  second  1  reali^.ed  that  I  wai 
not  dealing  with  an  ordinary  caKish,  but 
with  one  pos.sest  of  no  small  intellect nal 
j)owers.  Tiim<  and  a+rain  he  swam  aloiifi 
the  baidv,  where  the  briers  nearly  loueh«<d 
the  water,  being  careful  to  see  that  I  w»l 
dragged  throiigli  the  thickest  of  tliem,  and 
before  long  I  waH  scratched  beyond  recog- 
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Newspaper  Advertising  "Ganadianizes" 

U.  S.  Trade  Names 


Advertisements  appearing  in  The  Daily 
Newspapers  of  Canada  are  an  interesting 
index  to  the  commercial  and  industrial 
growth  of  the  Dominion. 

Inspect  Canadian  Newspapers  and  you 
will  find  many  Trade  Names  of  U.  S. 
origin  now  "Canadianized"  through 
advertising  therein. 

Canada  still  ships  Wheat  for  export — 
still  breeds  Cattle — still  exports  Cheese 
and  Pulpwood  by  the  millions  of  tons — 
still  mines  Gold,  Silver,  Nickel,  and 
Coal  —  6ut  Canada  has  entered  another 
phase  of  development. 

Canada  today  is  a  "workshop,"  manu- 
facturing products  to  supply  herself  and 


the  markets  of  the  world.  Canada  is  also 
a  "banker,"  lending  to  those  countries 
which  need  to  buy  on  credit. 

If  you  should  visit  the  industrial  areas  of 
Canada  you  would  find  erected,  and  in 
the  course  of  erection,  factories  of 
immense  area,  many  of  which  are  "U.S. 
Branch  Factories" — built  to  supply  the 
home  and  foreign  demand  for  a  wide 
variety  of  products. 

Because  of  thrift,  industry  and  boundless 
natural  resources,  Canada  is  a  prosperous 
country — advancing  by  great  strides  com- 
mercially —  where  it  pays  to  advertise 
and  sell  goods — and  the  national  adver- 
tising medium  is 


The  Daily  Newspapers  of  Canada 

You  can  spend  10%  of  your  U.  S.  appropriation  in  The  Daily  Newspapers  of  Canada  and  cover 
the  Dominion  thoroughly — efficiently. 

Ask  your  Advertising  Agency  for  data  re  the  Canadian  market — or  write  direct  to  these  papers. 


Place 
Halifax.  N.  S. 

St.  John,  N.  B. 
Montreal,  P.  0- 

Ouebec,  P.  O- 
Ottawa,  Ont. 

London,  Ont. 

Toronto,  Ont. 


Populatiou  Paper 

70:000  HERALD  &  MAIL 

55,000  STANDARD 

TELEGRAPH  &  TIMES 

800,000  GAZETTE 

STAR 

LA  PATRIE 
100,000  TELEGRAPH 

121,675  CITIZEN 

JOURNAL  DAILIES 

60,000  ADVERTISER 

FREE  PRESS 

525.000  GLOBE 

WORLD  (S.  &D.) 
STAR 


Place 
Winnipeg,  Man. 


Regina,  Sask. 
Saskatoon,  Sask. 

Caljjary,  Alta. 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Victoria,  B.  C. 


Population 
225,000 


26,105 
21,054 

56,302 

53,794 

120,000 
45,000 


Paper 
FREE  PRESS 
TELEGRAM 
TRIBUNE 

LEADER 

PHOENIX 
STAR 

ALBERTAN 
HERALD 

BULLETIN 
JOURNAL 

SUN 

COLONIST 


Prtpared  by  SMITH,  DENXE  b-  MOORi:,  Limited.  Advertising  Aemcy.   Toronto  and   \Ionlrr<il 
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A  Tire  You  Can  Trust 


In  buying  Mohawk  Tires,  you  are  buy- 
ing tires  which  for  seven  years  have 
been  manufactured  according  to  the 
highest  standard  of  quaHty  known  in 
the  tire  industry  today. 

Not  for  a  day  or  an  hour  has  this 
quality  deviated  during  the  entire 
period — a  fact  to  which  any  Mohawk 
dealer  or  user  can  attest. 

This    consistent    quality    has    been 


achieved  by  the  simple,  sensible 
method  of  using  the  choicest  rubber 
and  fabric  to  be  found  in  the  world, 
and  by  employing  the  country's  most 
careful  and  experienced  hand  tire 
builders. 


. 
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nition.  t  dared  not  loosen  my  hold,  for  I 
am  not  a  good  swimmer,  so  I  held  on  dog- 
gedly, or,  I  should  say,  eattedly. 

The  struggle  began  to  tell  on  my  antago- 
nist after  a  while,  and  watching  my  chance 
I  jumped  off  when  near  shore  and  attempted 
to  drag  him  from  his  native  element,  but 
again  I  was  too  small  a  man  for  the  task. 

I  was  about  to  relinquish  my  prize  when 
along  came  a  friendly  dogfish,  who  so 
frightened  the  catfish  that  the  latter  with 
one  mighty  effort  leapt  clear  of  the  water, 
and  as  luck  would  have  it  fell  on  the  shore, 
where  I  quickly  secured  him  with  some 
washline  which  I  always  carry  in  my  hip 
pocket. 

But  now  another  problem  confronted 
me,  for  I  was  three  miles  from  town  with 
no  means  of  transporting  two  hundred 
pounds  of  catfish.  I  walked  back  to  where 
my  rod  lay,  and  picking  it  up  was  imme- 
diately aware  of  a  heavy  weight  at  the  end 
of  the  line,  which  upon  reeling  in  proved 
to  be  a  red  horse.  This  was  indeed  for- 
tunate, for  I  simply  had  to  hitch  the  red 
horse  to  my  catfish  and  we  were  soon  home, 
where  my  tale  excited  much  wonderment. 

This,  brethren,  is  a  story  of  Iowa,  of  the 
great  Western  prairie,  and  if  any  doubt  my 
word,  let  them  join  the  United  Anglers' 
League  of  New  York,  which  meets  fort- 
nightly in  the  World  Building,  and  inves- 
tigate my  i-ecord. 


J 


LATIN  AS  THE  LINGO  OF  THE  LINKS 

LATIN  as  an  aid  to  golf  is  not  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum  that  at  first 
sight  it  might  appear  to  be.  Not  that  the 
sonorous  language  of  Caesar,  Vergil,  Horace, 
Sallust,  and  Cicero  is  to  help  us  learn  the 
game  or  to  enable  us  to  become  more  adept 
with  the  various  and  sundry  sticks  used 
in  its  performance.  Not  that  at  all.  Latin 
is  merely  to  be  used  as  the  lingo  of  the 
links.  As  aU  enthusiasts  know,  there  are 
certain  times  when  the  native  tongue 
should  iiot  be  used  to  express  the  thoughts 
that  in  us  are.  We  must  consider  the 
ladies  who  may  be  near,  or  the  youthful 
(;addy.  How  much  better,  instead  of  say- 
ing "drat  that  ball,"  or  something  equally 
ineffective,  to  ring  the  changes  on  that 
une  old  verb  of  imprecation,  "condemnaref" 
Think  of  the  paralyzing  effect  on  the  caddy. 
Imagine  the  effect  on  some  fair  sympa- 
thizer in  the  gaUerJ^  She  would  not  only 
think  you  an  expert  at  the  game,  but  she 
might  consider  you,  on  account  of  your 
•  rudition,  eminently  desirable  to  do  the 
carving  and  plumbing  in  a  new  little  home 
for  two.  Thus,  we  see,  there  are  all  sorts  of 
possibilities  when  Latin  becomes  the 
language  of  the  links.  Mr.  Punch,  a  well- 
known  English  gentleman  and  authority,  is 
much  in  favor  of  this  supersedence  of 
tongues.  Of  course,  in  time  Latin  would 
become  as  common  among  caddies  as  their 
native  lingo;  but  this  difficulty  can  be 
easily  met  and  overcome.  The  golfer 
would  then  take  up  Greek,  Sanscrit, 
Hebrew,  or  some  other  language  equally 
venerable.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  ride 
a  "pony"  to  the  links  or  to  go  armed  with 


a  hip-pocket  glossary 
nings  at  home  will  '  do -'the'  trick.  This 
suggestion  in  regard  to  Latinizing  the 
links    comes    from    R.    Stanley    Weir,    in 

Golf  Illustrated  and  Outdoor  America.   He 
gives  us  further  insight  into  the  plan: 

The  present  writer  will  defer  to  another 
occasion  any  illustrations  of  how  the  thing 
might  work  in  other  tongues  besides  Latin. 
The  language  of  Horace  or  Cicero  Avill 
suffice  for  present  purposes.  For  ex- 
ample, then,  when  a  golfer,  by  bad  play, 
sends  his  ball  into  some  gurgling  or  non- 
gurgling  brook  (we  wish  to  be  fair),  every- 
body would  be  pleased  if,  with  what  is 
called  "admirable  restraint,"  he  should 
content  himself  with  remarking,  "Dear  me, 
I  fear  my  ball  is  in  the  brook!"  Even  if 
he  did  use  a  more  heightened  form  of  ex- 
pression and  say:  "By  Jove,  the  blessed 
ball  is  in  the  brook!" — nobody  could 
seriously  complain.  But  what  he  does 
in  nine  cases  out  of 'ten  is  to  exclaim: 
"My  jam  ball  has  gone  into  the  jamm'd 
brook!"  Now  such  language,  it  can  not 
be  denied,  is  utterly  indefensible;  and  be- 
trays shameful  indifference  and  thought- 
lessness if  used  in  the  presence  of  youth. 
How  simple  a  matter,  then,  if  Mr.  J.  L. 
Low  and  the  others  who  sit  in  the  seats 
of  the  mighty  at  St.  Andrews  were  to 
enact,  with  penalty  of  the  loss  of  the  hole 
or  a  stroke  or  two,  that  in  such  cases  the 
following  Latin  equivalent  must  be  em- 
ployed: In  amnem,  pido,  globus  mens 
condemnatus  delapsus  est.  The  superiority 
of  the  word  ''condemnatus"  over  the 
vulgar  Saxon  synonym  "jamm'd,"  or  that 
other  word  usually  spelled  with  two  d's 
which  rimes  with  it,  is  perfectly  apparent. 
The  whole  incident,  indeed,  acquires  a 
dignity  and  moral  elevation  by  the  use  of 
the  Latin  tongue  which  are  conspicuously 
absent  in  the  use  of  current  vernacular. 

Again,  the  frequent  advantages  of  Latin 
over  English  in  respect  of  terseness,  terse 
as  English  undoubtedly  is,  are  hardly  to  be 
doubted.  "Swing  back  slowly"  may  not 
seem  easy  to  improve  upon,  but  consider 
the  unquestionable  superiority  of  the 
Latin,  Tarde  retrorsum.  "Keep  your  eye 
on  the  ball"  is  admirable  English  in  six 
words,  but  the  Latin  gives  us  the  same 
in  four  Oculum  in  globe  fige.  A  golfer  has 
so  many  things  to  think  about — rules  of 
the  game,  rules  about  his  swing,  etc.,  that 
abbreviation  and  economy  are  welcome. 

The  following  specimens  of  Latin  con- 
versation are  submitted  in  further  illus- 
tration of  the  flexibility  and  adaptability 
of  that  noble  tongue.  Take  the  case  of 
the  ball  topped  into  the  limpid  stream. 
We  can  readily  figure  to  ourselves  the 
following  dialog:  Question:  Quid  faciam? 
(What  shall  I  do?)  Answer:  Dejice  al- 
terum  globum  a  tcrgo,  perdens  unum.  (Drop 
another  ball  behind,  losing  one  stroke.) 
The  Latin  provides  all  the  advantage  and 
relish  of  profanity  without  its  reality,  as 
the  great  lawyer,  Curran,  knew  when  he 
silenced  the  vituperative  apple-woman  of 
Dublin  by  calling  her  "an  unmitigated 
hypotenuse." 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  golf  is  in  the 
choice  of  the  proper  club.  A  perfectly 
natural  question  and  answer  would  be  the 
following:  Possumne  hiatum,  ferro  attin- 
gere?  (Can  I  reach  the  hole  with  my 
iron?)  CuTU  ferro  iutissimus  ibis.  (You 
will  be  perfectly  safe  with  an  iron.)  Proh 
Jupiter!  aggerem.  superavi.  (By  .Jove!  I 
have  gone  into  the  bunker  beyond.) 

There  is  another  kind  of  incident  much 
too  frequent  on  the  links,  we  are  bound 
to  say — that  is  where  one  party  plays  into 
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//.  Scheel,  Resilience 
Passaic, N.J. 
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How  to  Build  Safety 
Into  Your  Home 

Policemen,  firemen, 
watchmen  —  they  can't 
give  you  absolute  safety. 
The  only  way  to  be  sure 
— the  only  way  to  be 
safe  is  to  build  safety 
into  your  home  —  to 
build  'your  home 
throughout  with 

NATCX)-I-K)LLC)W-TiLE 

You  will  always  know  how 
to  build  safety — and  beauty 
and  economy  —  into  your 
home,  if  you  send  a  post- 
card, now,  for  "Fire -proof 
Houses  ofNatco  Hollow 
Tile,"  with  its  twenty-four 
pictures  and  full  descrip- 
tions   of   Natco    Homes. 


NATION/Mj  fire  •  PRC5)1=1N0 
•COMPANY- 

118  Federal  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
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The  Cure  for  Every  111 


your  child  is  subject  to  is  clearly  explained  in  The  Health-Care  of 
the  Growing  Child,  by  Louis  Fischer,  M,D.  Vital,  necessary  educa- 
tion for  every  Mother.     Cloth,  by  mail,  $1.63. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York 


FILTERS 

^OR  Proprietary 
Medicines,  Phar- 
maceutical Prep- 
arations, Tonics,  Per- 
fumes, Extracts,  Toilet 
Water,  Fruit  Juices, 
Cider,  Vinegar,  Near 
Beer,Cereal  Beverages, 
Grape  Juice,  Gelatine, 
Glue,  Olive  Oil,  Vola- 
tile Liquids. 

Filters  of  all  styles 
and  capacities.  Your 
products  can  be  made  clear  and 
sparkling,  given  luster  and  polish  that 
improve  appearance  and  quality. 

Complete  Bottling  and 
Packaging  Equipments 

for  all  kinds  of  liquids  and  semi- 
liquids,  such  as  jelly,  preserves, 
condensed  milk,  mustard,  paints, 
ointments,  cold  cream,  salve,  medi- 
cines, etc.,  are  supplied. 

Filling  machines,  jar  and  bottle 
rinsers,  belt  and  roller  conveyors, 
bronze  rotary  and  centrifugal  pumps 
for  liquids,  iron  and  bronze  rotary 
pumps  for  lard,  paint,  syrups,  etc. 

We  work  with  you  in  planning  and  in- 
stalling the  most  economical  and  productive 
equipments  and  methods. 

Write  for  Catalog  L. 

THE  KAEL  KIEFER  MACHINE  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  U.  S.  A. 
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Harnessed  water  power  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  "White  Coal". 

Continental 

tiEE3f/00D  Stave  Pipe 

is  the  most  efficient  harness  with 
which  to  hitch  the  water  supply 
to  the  turbines. 

U.   S.   Bulletin    No.  376    states: — 

"Wood  stave  pipe  will  convey 
about  15' [  more  water  than  a  10- 
year-old  cast-iron  pipe  or  a  new 
riveted  pipe,  and  about  25\,  more 
than  a  cast-iron  pipe  20  years  old 
or  a  riveted  pipe  10  years  old." 

Our  service  department  is  main- 
tained for  your  convenience. 
Write  or  have  your  engineer 
send  for  booklet. 

Continental  Pipe  Manufacturing  Co. 

General  Office: 

Dept.  A, 
Seattle,  U.  S.  A. 

Eastern  Office: 

3904  A 

Woolworth  Bldg., 

New  York  City. 
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a  Utic  praf  Ileal  httuk  by  Keith  J.  ThomaH, 
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aiiotluT  iu  Iroul.  Xo  incidi'iu  du  the  links 
l)i()\()kes  warinor  rrsentmi-at  and,  on  .such 
an  occasion,  the  language  i.s  almost  sure  to 
be  perfervid.  The  following  fairly  repre- 
sents, as  the  gentle  reader  will  have  to 
admit,  what  is  usually  said  by  the  party 
aggrieved:  Ileus  tu!  Quid  in  nomittc 
Mtl)liistopheles  facis?  Non  lusi  securuluin. 
The  following  free  translation  will  demon- 
strate the  force  of  the  contention  that  the 
use  of  Latin  is  eminently  desirable  in  the 
l)resence  of  caddies.  A  friend  of  mine  who 
is  a  professor  of  classics  in  a  great  uni- 
versity approves  my  rendering:  "What  in 
the  devil  are  j'ou  doing?  I  have  not  played 
my  second!" 

We  all  have  our  unaccountable  off-daj's, 
and  our  feelings  are  variously  e.xprest .  But 
Punch,  I  fear,  not  only  descends  to  slang, 
but  commits  an  anachronism  as  well 
when  he  makes  a  player  say:  "I  can  not 
play  for  nuts  to-day!"  I  can  not  find  any 
authority  for  such  an  idiom  in  either 
cla.ssical  or  medieval  Latinity.  But  let 
some  one  else  labor  the  point.  This  is 
Punch's  version:  Nequeo  ludere  ]>ro  nitcibus 
liodic. 

Sonority  is  a  fine  quality  of  language, 
and  where  we  would  simply  su^-^  to-day: 
"Fine  recovery"  or  "Pretty  work,"  the 
noble  Roman  would  exclaim  in  his  large, 
imperial  way:  O  rccnperatio  nobili.s!  and 
feel,  doubtless,  larger  and  more  imperial 
than  ever.  Even  when  much  cast  down,  this 
amplitude  in  language  did  not  forsake  him. 
Where  the  modern  golfer,  in  his  decadent 
style,  would  mutter  after  a  mi.ssed  putt 
or  topped  drive,  "Rotten"  or  "Most 
Rotten,"  the  descendant  of  pious  ^Eneas 
would  declaim  O  vie  jndidissimum! 


THE  WAR-RECORD   OF  DEMPSEY 

A  FIGHTER  who  didn't  fight  when 
lighters  w«'re  needed  most  may  have 
a  first-class  explanation,  but  he  can  hardly 
wonder  if  those  who  did  fight  are  a  little 
prejudiced  about  his  casse.  One  of  the  two 
men  who  will  meet  for  the  world  cham- 
l)ionshii)  has  a  war-record  mad(!  in  tlie 
trenches;  the  other  has  a  war-record  which 
was  made  far  in  the  rear  of  the  fighting-line, 
(icorges  ('ari)entier  pulled  off  the  gloves, 
])icked  up  lh(!  bayonet,  faced  the  German 
shells,  and  won  the  war-cross  for  gallantry 
in  action;  Ja<;k  Dempsey  dropt  his  mitts 
to  handle  tools  in  a  shipyard.  Deinj)sey 
has  his  friends,  who  .say  that  lie  was  under 
no  i)eculiar  obligation  because'  of  his  jjro- 
fession  to  enlist,  and  that  he  did  not  fail  in 
his  duty  in  waiting  to  be  drafted.  The 
American  Legion  is  not  among  tlio.se  who  re- 
gard Dempsey's  H'cord  willi  favor.  There 
are  two  sides  to  every  quest ir)n,  and  tliis 
<-iise,  tof),  has  its  other  side.  It,  may  be 
developed  and  ])(•  shown  with  good  face  in 
the  Federal  investigation  in  San  Francisco 
into  I  he  chain i)ion'H  war-record.  Concerning 
Denipwy  Herbert  Reed  ("Right  Wing") 
has  this  to  Hay  in  The  Evening  Post  (New 
York): 

There  Ih  a  great  host  of  foliowerH  of 
sport  that  lielicveH  that  in  lime  of  war  such 
a  man  should  not  wail  for  a  draft,  but 
should    voluntcfT.      '("hal     host    will    miver 


be  satisfied  with  any  excuse  whatever 
That  host  will  never  believe  that  the  pre- 
emiiunt  atlUete,  ready  to  accept  the  re- 
wards of  peace,  has  not  put  himself  under 
obligation  to  accept  the  hazards  of  war. 
lie  owes  that,  from  their  point  of  view, 
to  the  men  he  represents,  consciously  or 
unconsciouslj'.  If  he  has  accepted  these 
things  without  that  id(>a  of  obligation,  then 
he  has  done  something  that  is  ill-thought 
out  and  essentially  careless. 

Amateurs  who  went  into  the  "big 
show"  stood  to  lose  as  much  as  any  pro-'| 
fessional,  j'et  in  most  cases  they  hesitated 
not  at  all,  least  of  all  in  the  case  of  men 
who  had  plajx-d  games  in  which  personal 
phjsical  contact  was  predominant.  It 
seems  to  be  the  feeling,  as  far  as  I  can  gage 
it,  among  amateurs,  that  the  obligations  of 
excellence  in  phjscial  build  as  well  as 
skill  should  apply  as  well  to  the  professional 
as  to  the  amateur.  The  thing  went  even 
deeper  than  that.  There  were  oarsmen, 
who  indulge  in  a  form  of  sjiort  in  which  cold 
patience  and  blind  coiu-age  are  paramoimt, 
who  went  into  the  service,  and  the  most 
perilous  forms  thereof,  in  advance  of  the 
first  call. 

Just  now  there  is  a  movement  to  extend 
the  scope  of  compulsory  physical  devel- 
opment in  and  out  of  the  colleges.  This 
movement  will  succeed  beyond  a  doubt, 
but  it  is  worth  while  inquiring  whether  the 
men  benefited  b\-  such  training  will  have  a 
sufficiently  profound  idea  of  their  obliga- 
tions to  those  who  work  immediately 
with  them  and  to  a  system  that  makes  it 
possible. 

To  return  for  the  moment  to  the  status 
of  Dempsey.  Will  a  clean  bill  of  health 
from  any  draft  board  in  the  world  quite 
clear  him?  Will  the  statement ,  easj-  enough 
to  make,  that  other  men  did  what  he  did 
without  so  much  excuse,  quite  clear  him? 
Will  he  be  forgiven  for  not  knowing  any 
better,  when  he  knows  enough  now  to 
get  the  biggest  purse  iu  the  world  for  a  few 
minutes  in  the  ring?  Professional  prize- 
fighters were  in  the  war  in  large  numbers. 
Many  of  them  were  volunteers.  They  had 
no  such  reputation  as  Dempsey's,  no  such 
gorgeous  opportunities,  it  is  true.  Yet 
some  of  them  had  to  forego  what  to  them 
was  as  big  a  thing  as  the  greatest  purse 
in  tlu*  world  is  to  Dempsey. 

It  has  been  said  in  tlefense  of  Dempsey 
that  he  is  a  boxer,  that  baxing  per  se 
involv(Kl  no  particular  obligation.  Yet  any 
one  who  knows  boxing  as  it  should  be, 
knoAvs  that  one  can  not  even  just  box  and 
hit  "soft."  The  blows  are  not  the  same. 
Right  her(>  T  shall  venture  to  lay  down  this 
law,  and  shall  b(>  glad  to  abide  by  it.  You 
can  not  box  without  hitting,  in  the  ac- 
cepl«'d  sense,  and  the  man  who  tries  to  box 
"softly"  might  as  well  give  up  the  game. 
In  common  with  ollur  sports,  the  boxing, 
the  lighting  game,  carries  the  obligation 
of  lighting  in  the  larger  sense,  an<l  I  am 
conviiK-ed  that  the  balance  of  any  siipi)()rt- 
ers  of  lirst-class  si)orts  will  feel  that  the 
man  who  works  up  to  the  top  in  the  rej)- 
rcs(iilali\'e  scns(>  must  acce])t  obligations 
that  less  gifted  memlx-rs  of  his  class  and 
country  would  be  only  too  glad  to  as^sume 
had  lliey  th(<  «>{niipment. 

As  a  mailer  of  fad,  thes(>  less  gifted  men 
who  were  not  allih«tes  did  assume  these 
obligations  to  an  extent  unforeseen  and 
rallier  astonishing.  Unless  an  athlete 
Vdlunlecrs  to  light  when  the  lime  comes 
he  might  lu'tter  give  way  to  those  who  will. 
This  is  a  point  of  view  gained  by  contact 
with  one  side  of  the  <-onlroverHy,  il  must 
be  admit te<l.  The  olhir  side  has  its  own 
case  to  jirove. 

1 1   may  be  hard   to  prove  to  the  soldier 
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HRISTOPHE  PLANTIN  v-na  a.  16th 
century  printer.  He  krieirantl  cnllaOorated 
tvith  the  most  learned  men  of  Ins  day  Not- 
ivithstanding  that  printing  paper  and 
presaes  as  7ce  know  them  irere  unlcnoivn  to 
Plantin,  his  works  luere  renowned  for  btauty 
and  accuracy,  and  several  were  produced  at 
the  behest  of  royalty.  His  printing  establish- 
ment at  Antiuerp  is  still  maintained  as  a 
typographic  museum  and  is  a  Mecca  for  all 
lovers  of  printing. 


Vlantin 
fo  these  men 


PRINTING  Is  an  art  which  is  fos- 
tered by  commerce.  It  is,  never- 
theless, an  art,  and  the  men  who 
follow  it  are  as  proud  ^of  good  work 
as  Benjamin  Franklin  was  when  he 
printed  with  his  own  hands,  from  cop- 
per plates,  the  paper  money  for  the 
Province  of  New  Jersey. 


Tn 


better 
paper 

oocoo 

better 


printing 


Printing  has  thriven  under  the  im- 
petus which  catalog  and  booklet  adver- 
tising has  given  it.  Better  Paper  has 
also  helped  to  make  Better  Printing 
possible,  and  so  has  the  fact  that 
Better  Printing  pays. 

Whatever  the  reason  why  Better 
Printing  pays,  it  does  pay,  just  as  bet- 
ter window  dressing  or  better  counter 
display  or  better  finishing  of  any  mer- 
chandise pays. 

So,  because  we  knew  that  Better 
Paper  meant  Better  Printing,  we  stand- 
ardized the  manufacture  of  all  grades 


HESE  men  are  typical  modern  printers  at  nork 
in  a  modern  press  room.  Between  their  shop  and 
Plantin  stretch  over  three  centuries  of  printing,  but 
thef'e  centuries  are  jeiveled  irith  names  like  De  Vinne, 
Franklin,  Caslon,  Jensen,  Bodoni  and  Aldus.  Tlie 
printer  from  tvhom  you  ivill  order  your  next  catalog 
has  a  background  of  men  who  strove  to  produce 
Better  Printing.  With  the  help  of  Better  Paper 
these  men  ivill  be  part  of  the  background  of  the 
printer  of  the  future. 


of  Warren  printing  papers  which  are 
now  known  as  the  Warren  Standard 
Printing  Papers. 

These  papers  are  sold  on  the  basis 
of  the  better  work  they  will  enable  the 
printer  to  do.  Your  printer  wants  to 
do  better  work.  Examples  of  the  ad- 
vanced printing  possible  on  Warren 
Standard  Printing  Papers  are  to  be 
seen  in  various  Warren  Service  and 
Suggestion  Books  and  Brochures  which 
the  larger  print  shops  have  on  exhibit. 
These  books  are  also  in  the  offices  of 
leading  paper  merchants,  and  in  those 
clubs  whose  libraries  are  devoted  to  the 
examples  and  lore  of  printing. 


S.  D.  WARREN  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass, 


Printind  Papers 
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WDC" 


WD 


TRADE 


MARK 


WDC  — the  symbol  of 
solid  contentment — 
evidence  of  the  keen 
satisfaction  to  be  had 
from    a    perfect   smoke. 

Genuine  TVench  l^riar 

seasoned  tlie  Demiitli 

way.      It's   a    pipe  tliat 

makes    ^ood     tobacco 

taste  better. 

This  is  one  reason  w  liy 
yon  should  ask  your 
dealer  lor  a  WDC — not 
just      a  ])ipe. 


wm.  demuth  a  CO. 

NEW   YORK 
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who  went  oiil.  iind  had  a  jab  at  the  Hun 
that  Donipsey,  a  trained  athlete  and 
physically  fit  to  undergo  the  toil  and  moil 
of  AN'ar,  Avas  not  under  moral  obligation  to 
shouldiT  a  rifle  and  harness  himself  in  the 
habiliments  of  battle.  So  Dempsey  must 
expect  not  to  go  unchallenged.  Such  a 
\\v\\  is  taken  in  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  (Chicago  Tribune: 

Jack  D(>mpsey  and  his  manager,  Mr. 
Kearns,  are  beginning  to  feel  that  the 
American  Legion  must  bo  brought  to  view 
the  war-record  of  the  champion  in  a  more 
favoral)le  light.  The  members  of  the 
Legion  are  appro])riating  money  to  bet  on 
Carpentier  and  they  ans  breaking  Demp- 
sey's  heart  by  proclaiming  him  a  slacker 
who  fought  in  the  shipyards. 

INlr.  Kearns  wants  a  hearing  before  the 
Legion  for  Mr.  Dempsey,  who  was  ready 
to  go  to  the  front  as  soon  as  the  draft  finally 
got  him.  If  the  war  had  lasted  longer  the 
draft  i)robably  would  have  got  him.  In  the 
meanwhile  ]Mr.  Dempsej'  contained  him- 
self the  best  he  could,  made  ships  to 
carry  the  boys  across,  supi)orted  his  d»^ 
pt-ndenis,  and  almost  ruined  liis  constitu- 
tion l)o,\ing  in  the  training-camps  and  for 
soldiers'  benefits,  paying  his  own  expenses 
and  not  taking  a  cent  of  remuneration. 
Mr.  Kearns  thinks  it  is  a  fine  record,  and 
that  if  \\w  veterans  look  it  over  they  will 
not  be  so  unkind  as  to  knock  Dempsey  and 
bet  their  money  foolishly  oiv  ('ari)entier. 


BOXING   KLDLCED   TO   SORDID 
MONEY-GRABBING 

THE  enormous  stakes  olTered  for  tlu' 
Di'mpsey-Carpentier  contest  bring  out 
clearly  the  difTereiU'e  between  a  boxing- 
match  and  a  prize-fight.  The  London 
Times,  in  fact,  thinks  tlu-  big  pursi>  nMuoves 
this  perfornuince  from  the  field  of  .sport, 
it  sa\s: 

The  unedifying  competition  which  has 
been  proceeding  .  recently" '  in  England, 
Franc(\  and  Aint>rica  among  the  \arious 
financial  groups  who  desire  to  sla^e  a  boxing 
contest  between  Dempsey,  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  Carpentier,  of 
France,  has  reiuo\'ed  tiiis  iigiit  allogithcr 
from  the  realms  of  ^sport.  The  contest, 
whene\ cr  and  whert>ver  it  takes  ])lace,  will 
b(>  Micnly  a  spt'ctacle  for  wliicli  tliose  who 
watch  it  will  hav(>  to  i)ay  more  money  than 
the  uAcragc  uuin  (>arns  in  a  month.  When 
B()ml)ar(lier  W«lls  fought  Hecki>tt  for  the 
( 'liaini)i<)Msliip  of  England  in  the  spring  of 
last  year,  tiic  slakes  wen'  two  hundn'd 
p()un<ls  a  side,  ami  I  here  was  a  i)urse  of 
one  thousand  ixnimis.  Wlien  Heckett  ni<  t 
Carptiili  r  lor  llu-  Clianipionsliip  of  Kn 
rope  eucli  i;;j;ii  was  i)aid  a  fixt  sum  whether 
helost,  wo.i  Kr  tile  match  was  drawn.  Thr 
amounts  paid  were,  Imwever,  not  unreason- 
able compared  witii  tlu*  jjrices  now  beinK' 
ofTere<l  to  Dempsey  and  earpen(i<>r,  tln' 
highest  of  which  is'said  to  In-  .SlOO.tKK).  of 
wliicli    the    winner   sliall    receive   .'f.'{(MI,(H)(l, 

I liMMJly  XdO.tMK).  and  llie  loser  S1(K),(KX). 

noinimdiy     £2().(X)().     No    man,    whatever  ' 
may  be  tiie  [xtsition  which  he  has  reached  i 
ill  his  own  jjrofession,  is  worth  sucii  wiigcx- 
111  addition  t<>  all  this,  the  promot<'r  of  the  ' 
conU'st   will    no   doubt    expect   to   nniko  a 
liirge  HUin  of  money  for  hiiiiHelf.      Wliul,  WO  ■ 
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vender,  would  be  the  views  of  such  famous 
pugilists  of  the  past  as  Figg,  Sayers,  Jack- 
son, Jem  Mace,  Bendigo,  Tom  Cribb,  Tom 
spring,  or  the  great  Gully  on  this  wild 
stampede  of  showmen  to  capture  the  rights 

0  "present"  this  contest  between  Demp- 
sey  and  Carpentier? 

This  holding  out  for  a  gigantic  purse,  as 
he  manager  of  Dempsey  especially  has 
3een  doing,  is  bad  for  professional  boxing, 
md  tends  to  bring  discredit  on  boxing  as 

1  sport.  From  the  financial  point  of  view 
)f  Carpentier  and  Dempsey,  the  enormous 
jurses  which  are  now  being  offered  may  be 
satisfactory,  but  a  bubble,  when  it  is  blown 
sufficiently  large,  is  certain  to  burst.  If  the 
jromoters  of  this  fight  do  not  make  a  suc- 
cess financially  of  this  contest  there  will  be 
m  end  of  "big  monej'"  for  a  long  time  for 
arofessional  boxers.  It  will  not  be  Demp- 
sey and  Carpentier  who  will  suffer  so  much 
IS  the  remainder  of  the  professional  boxers. 
Dempsey's  and  Carpentier's  fortunes  will 
36  made  apparently  by  this  fight.  It  is 
generally  recognized  now  that  professional- 
sm,  if  properly  regulated,  is  not  harmful 
to  sport.  Professional  boxing  must  be  reg- 
ilated,  just  ias  is  professional  football. 
Each  is  in  danger  of  becoming  wholly  a 
spectacle  as  distinct  from  a  sport.  The 
Pootball  Association  has,  however,  done, 
md  is  still  doing,  more  for  the  professional 
'ootball-player  than  is  generally  known. 
By  limiting  the  wages  which  a  professional 
'ootball-playQr  may  be  paid  by  a  club  it  has 
most  certainly  protected  the  player  and 
saved  the  game  for  the  people  who  love  it. 
A.  similar  body  is  necessary  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  professional  boxer. 
Such  a  body  would  obviously  have  to  be 
an  international  body,  and  ought  to  be 
rounded  at  once.  It  should  control  the 
Bhampionships  of  the  world,  and  should 
obviously  be  "run"  by  men  of  interna- 
tional position  who  are  above  suspicion, 
together  with  professional  boxers  them- 
selves. 

-^-^— ^— — ^— — ^ 

RUNS  SCORED   BY  "BABE"  RUTH 

T^ HE  fame  of   "Babe"   Ruth  will  live 

-^  long  in  the  annals  of  baseball.     Last 

season  he  was  personally  responsible  for 

215  of  the  564  runs  scored  by  Boston,  a 

percentage  of  .385.     This  is  his  answer  to 

the  charge  made  by  Harry  Frazee,  owner 

of  the  Boston  Red  Sox,  that  Ruth  cared 

only  for  his  own  records  and  is  not  a  good 

team-worker.     Frazee    sold    Ruth    to    the 

Yankees  because   of   this   idea.     In   1919 

Kuth  was  the  only  player  in  the  American 

League  to  score  more  than  100  runs.     He 

arried  in  103,  according  to  records  made  by 

mest  J.  Lanigan,  which  show  also  that 

uth  was  the  only  player  to  bat  in  more 

than  100  runs  last  season.     He  batted  in 

112,  making  him  sponsor  for  215  Boston 

uns.     No  other  player,   we  are  told  by 

Frederick  G.  Lieb  in  the  New  York  Sun, 

ippfoached  this  record  last  season.     The 

ivriter  goes  on  to  say: 

Ruth's  home-run  hitting,  of  course,  is  the 
)ig  reason  why  he  stands  out  so  eonspicu- 
)usly  both  in  scoring  runs  and  in  driving 
hem  in.  Twenty-nine  of  his  103  runs  were 
lome  runs,  while  many  of  these  circuit 
Irives  sent  in  a  flock  of  runs  before  the  big 
Babe"  pattered  over  the  plate.  Fo\ir  times 


Every  Home  Needs 
The  Saw  Most  Carpenters  Use 


itt 


i   ( 


ONSSTq^ 


Son,  this  saw  is  part  of  your 
education.  It  will  give  you  the 
practical  experience  you  need  to 
develop  the  talent  that's  in  you. 

"Another  thing,  son — this  saw 
is  balanced,  sharpened,  and  set 
as  accurately  as  a  delicate  in- 
strument is  adjusted.  And  with 
proper  care  it  will  stay  that  way. 

A  Disston  Saw  holds  its  set  and  cutting 
edge  under  all  working  conditions.  That's 
because  it's  made  of  Disston  Crucible  Steel, 
tempered  and  hardened  to  meet  exactly  the 
requirements  of  hand-saws." 

*    #     *    # 

A  Disston  Saw  develops  initiative,  resourcefulness, 
and  creative  ability.  It  cuts  so  clean,  so  fast,  so  true 
that  its  use  is  a  constant  inspiration  toward  good 
work. 

Disston  Hand  Saws  are  made  in  various  styles — a 
saw  to  meet  each  specific  requirement.  Sold  by  de- 
pendable dealers  everywhere. 

Write  for  Disston  Booklet  on  Saws — it  tells  how 
to  select,  use,  and  care  for  Disston  Saws  and  Tools. 

HENRY    DISSTON  &   SONS,   Inc. 

Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

"America's   Largest  and  Longest-Established  Makers  of  Hand 
Sa-iXJS,  Cross-Cut  Sa-ius,  Band  Saivs,  Circular  Saivs,  and  Tools.  " 

Canadian  Distributors.:     Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Toronto,   Canada 


New  York 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 


San  Francisco 

Boston 

Seattle 


New  Orleans 
\Iemphis 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Bangor.  Me. 
Portland.  Ore. 
Sydney,  Australia 
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SAWS  AND  TOOLS 
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'Fairbanks  O.K."  and  What  it  Means 


To  tquip  and  maintain  a 
ni  o  d  e  rn  plant,  ma  n  \" 
manufacturers  must  contribute 
products  of  every  sort — en- 
gines, shafting,  machinery, 
tools,  supplies.  To  be  sure  of 
the  best,  a  buyer  must  have 
intimate  knowledge  of  the 
standards  of  each  maker.  He 
must  know  where  each  item 
can  be  obtained  promptly  and 
at  a  fair  price. 

But  there  is  a  better  way  than 
shopping  around.  Buyers  have  learned 
the  meaninpof  the  "FairbanksO.K." 
— a  mark  that  appears  on  a  full  line 
of  mechanical  equipment  and  supplies. 


When  you  see  this  hlue-and-white  tag, 
you  can  be  sure  that  you  are  getting 
the  best  in  the  market.  Many  years' 
experience  in  manufacturing,  judging, 
buying  and  selling  liave  taught  The 
f'airhanks  Company  what  makes  for 
accuracy,. ruggedness  and  all-round 
serviceability. 

A  requisition  on  the  nearest  Fair- 
banks Branch  House  puts  at  your  dis- 
posal not  only  the  mechanical  experi- 
ence and  market  wisdom  but  the  full 
stocks  and  large  buying  power  of  a 
nation-wide  organization.  Fairbanks 
scales,  wheelbarrows,  valves,  i)o\ver 
transmission  appliances,  trucks  for 
shop  and  warehouse,  maclrinc  tools, 
gas  and  oil  engines,  automobile  repair 
equipment — these  are  only  a  few  of 
the.  many  lines  which  are  always 
available  for  your  needs. 


High  grade  mechanical  equipment  breeds  u-orkers'  loyally.  Make  sure  of 
it — specify  "FAIRBANKS  O.  K."  on  all  you  buy.  Twenty-three  Fair- 
banks Branch  Houses  give  prompt  service.     Telephone  the  one  nearest  \ou. 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COMVKNY  Adviinistrative  O^r^j  New  York 


Albany 

Baltimore 

Birmingham 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Hartford 

Branch  Houses 

Xewark 
New  Orleans 
New  York 
Paterson 

Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Providence 
Koohester 

Scranton 
St.  Louis 
Syracuse 
Utica 
Washington 

I:avax.\,Cuba 

Lo.NDON,  EXGLA 

ND      Birmingham 

E.SGLAND     Glasgow,  Scotland 

Paris,  Fkanxe 
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last  season  the  big  fellow  rapped  out  homers 
with  the  bases  full.  The  thrill  of  cleaning 
up  with  "three  on"  comes  into  the  career 
of  many  players  only  once  in  a  lifetime. 
With  Ruth  it  now  is  a  habit, 
v^:' However,  while  Ruth  had  a  remarkable 
record  last  season,  he  still  has  to  go  some  to 
beat  Ty  Cobb's  performance  for  indivi- 
dual prowess  as  a  run-producer,  made  in 
1911.  Cobb  batted  in  144  runs  that 
season  and  scored  147,  making  him  re- 
sponsible for  291  runs.  That  was  the  year 
in  which  Cobb  recorded  his  highest  bat- 
ting mark,  .420.  Cobb  had  fourteen  more 
games  to  work  in  that  year  than  the  big 
"Babe." 

Yet  with  his  291  runs  Cobb  did  not  score 
as  high  a  percentage  of  the  runs  of  his  club 
as  did  Ruth  last  season.  Detroit  scored 
831  runs  in  1911  and  Cobb's  291  tallies  were 
.351  per  cent.,  against  Ruth's  average  of 
.385  per  cent,  of  the  Red  Sox  runs  last 
season.  •         -^     ,:-'r.. 

Incidentally  the  runs  batted  in  statistics 
seem  to  prove  Hughie  Jennings's  con- 
tention that  despite  the  fact  that  Ty  Cobb 
continues  to  lead  the  American  League  in 
batting,  each  season  he  is  slowing  up 
somewhat  and  is  not  as  big  a  factor  on  the 
Detroit  team's  offense  as  he  was  several 
years  ago.     |j 

When  Lanigan  first  started  to  compile 
the  runs  batted  in  averages  in  1907  Cobb  led 
the  American  League  in  whacking  in  runs 
in  1907,  1908,  1909,  and  1911  with  116,  101, 
115,  and  144  runs  respectively,  but  since 
1911  Ty  has  not  held  the  leadership  in  this 
department.  Last  season  Cobb  knocked 
in  only  sixty-nine,runs,  less  than  half  of  his 
high  mark  of  1911,       ;*V'- 

Frank  Baker,  now  of  the  Yankees,  fol- 
lowed Cobb  as  the  lea<ding  mauler  in  the 
pinches.     His  runs  driven  in  in  1912  and 

1913  are  only  exceeded  by  Cobb's  144  runs 
of  1911.  In  1912  Frank  sent  133  Athletic 
runners  over  the  j^a^e,  and  in  1913  he 
drove  in  126  runs,  illfe  is  the  only  batter 
on  record  who  has  d/iven  more  than  125 
runs  over  the  plati^ ' "in  -  two  successive 
seasons.  ■ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  six  of  the 
last  thirteen  years  the  most  proficient  player 
in  driving  in  runs  also  was  the  home-run 
champion  of  the  league  for  that  year. 
Cobb  led  in  home  runs  in  1909  with  99, 
while  Baker  led  in  home  runs  in  1912  and 
1913.     Sam  Crawford  succeeded  Baker  in 

1914  as  the  league's  leader  in  batting  in 
runs,  and  he  was  tied  with  Baker  for  home- 
run  honors. 

Wally  Pipp,  of  the  Yanks,  led  the  league 
in  sending  in  runs  in  1916  with  99,  the 
only  time  a  player  has  led  the  American 
League  with  less  than  100  runs,  excepting 
the  condensed  war-season  of  1918.  Pipp 
led  the  league  with  twelve  homers  that 
year.  Ruth  led  in  homers  and  in  runs 
driven  in  in  1919. 

There  are  no  statistics  that  give  a  better 
line  on  the  value  of  a  player  to  his  team 
than  the  runs  batted  in,  and  it  is  surprizing 
that  the  leagues  never  have  included  these 
figures  in  their  official  averages.  It  is  not 
the  man  who  hits  over  .300  who  helps  a  ball 
club  as  much  as  the  fellow  who  can  come 
through  with  the  timely  blow  when  it  means 
something. 

A  team  made  up  of  the  leading  players 
for  batting  in  runs  in  the  different  posi- 
tions would  make  quite  a  formidable 
combination. 
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Cut  Down  the  High 
Labor  Cost 

WHEN  you  check  over  the  costs  of  decorating  your 
home  you  will  find  that  the  chief  item  will  be  for 
labor.  The  cost  of  varnish  and  enamel  is  comparatively 
insignificant — rarely  more  than  lo%. 

Now  one  of  two  .hings  can  happen.  A  cheap  varnish  or 
enamel  may  be  used,  saving  a  few  dollars,  with  the  result 
that  the  whole  job  will  have  to  be  done  over  in  a  year  or  so 
at  additional  labor  and  overhead  costs  of  several  hundred  dol- 
lars; or  "Murphy's"  can  be  specified  with  the  assurance  of 
many  years  of  protection.  Furthermore,  the  painter  can  work 
more  rapidly  with  good  materials  and  they  will  cover  more 
surface — a  second  important  economy. 

You  can  force  your  painter  to  use  poor  materials  by  in. 
sisting  on  too  low  an  estimate.  He  would  rather  use  Murphy 
materials.  Painters  have  respected  the  quality  of  Murphy 
Varnishes  and  Enamels  for  over  half  a  century — for  architec- 
tural work,  pianos  and  fijrniture,  yachts,  automobiles  and 
railway  cars  and  engines,  for  all  new  and  old  work. 

May  tve  suggest  Jor  the  hall  of  your  neiu  house  a  finish 
of  Murphy    White   Enamel  and  Mahogany    Uni-vernish  ? 

Murphy  Varnish  Company 

NEWARK  CHICAGO 

The  Dougall  Varnish  Company,    Limited,  Montreal,   Canadian  Asiociate 
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and  the  Coal  Industry 


More  millions  of  people  are  affected 
through  Ship  by  Truck  as  it  relates  to 
fuel,  perhaps,  than  by  the  di.-tribution 
of  any  other  necessity  except  food. 

Through  the  coal  and  oil  industry 
motor  trucks  are  serving  practically  all 
of  us  at  least  somewhere  along  the  line  of 
supply. 

The  two  great  short-haul  branches  of 
the  coal  industry  make  excessive  de- 
mands on  transportation.  The  haul  from 
the  mines  to  the  town  or  city  coal  yard 
is  often  over  long  stretches  of  roads  that 
teams  could  not  profitably  negotiate. 
And  deliver>'  to  the  consumer,  from  the 
coal  yard,  must  give  exacting  service  at 
all  seasons,  must  meet  excessive  de- 
mands in  the  fall  and  winter. 

Ship  by  Truck  has  met  these  tests.  It 
has  done  more.  It  has  developed  to 
enormous  proportions  a  source  of  coal 
supply  which  in  the  past  could  not  be 
drawn  on  economically  except  in  a  re- 
stricted sense. 

"Wagon  mines"  is  the  term  given  this 
source  of  coal  supply  which  Ship  by 
Truck  has  so  greatly  augmented.  There 
are  thousands  of  these  mines. 

The  field  investigators  of  the  Firestone 
Ship  by  Truck  Bureau  find  that  these 
small  mines  or  beds  are  now  adding  to 
the  coal  supply  at  the  rate  of  millions  of 
tons  annually. 

They  are  too  small  individually  for 
railroad  spurs  to  taj);  too  far  from  siding 
or  consumer  demand  to  make  team  haul- 
ing i)ractical.     The  motor  truck  answers 
.    the  riddle,  and  the  mine  owner, 
the  truck  o[x.'rator  and  the  pub- 


The  greater  efficienc>-  that  Ship  by 
Truck  has  brought  to  the  coal  industry 
in  its  haul  from  coal  yard  to  consumer 
is  more  or  less  obyiqus  to  all. 

In  the  cities,  large  and  small,  and  even 
in  the  towns,  in  many  sections,  coal  de- 
livery by  team  is  unusual.  The  greater 
radius  of  delivery  possible  with  trucks 
allows  for  centralizing  of  yards  and 
freight  haulings,  cutting  costs  accord- 
ingly. 

And  the  truck  is  making  similar  history 
in  many  branches  of  industry  as  a  whole. 
Day  by  day  it  extends  the  boundaries  of 
its  usefulness,  reaching  new  markets, 
reaching  old  markets  more  economically. 

In  a  hundred  channels  of  commerce,  in 
widely  varied  forms,  the  motor  truck  is 
adding  to  the  material  welfare  of  every 
one  of  us. 

Analyze  your  transportation  problems. 
There  is  data  and  much  precedent  for 
you  to  go  by,  in  reckoning  Ship  by 
Truck  as  a  factor  that  may  increase 
your  profit. 

Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other 
business  organizations  in  scores  of  cities 
and  towns  are  studying  Ship  by  Truck. 

The  sixty-four  Firestone  Ship  by 
Truck  Bureaus  operating  from  coast  to 
coast  are  helping  at  many  points  and 
want  to  help  more.  The  Bureau  in  your 
city,  or  nearest  you,  will  be  glad  to 
co-operate.    Get  in  touch  with  it. 

"S/iif>  by  Truck  Antony  Farmers" 
is  a  bulletin  recently  issued  by 
our  home  Bureau.     Write  for  it. 

FIRFvSTOXE  TIRK  &  RURHRR  CO. 
I'irestone  I'ark  Akron,  Ohio 


The  Sign  of  Good    Trucking    Service: 
Manufacture     Operation      Maintenance 
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Solids  and 
Pnetunatics 


There  is  a  Firestone  Truck 
Tire  for  every  load,  road 
and  condition  of  service. 
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IJVVESTMENT 
FUNDAMENTALS 

Stripped  of  all  blatant  phrases,  the 
fundamentals  which  make  Miller 
First  Mortgage  Bunds  sound  invest- 
ments are  these: 

1.  Incomf-Producing  Propertie* 

2.  First  Mortgage* 

3.  Security  at  least  200% 

4.  Non-speiulative  Prop«rtie« 

5.  Serial  Maturities 

6.  Sinkini;  Fund  to  Meet  Parmentt 

7.  Tniatee'a  Supcrviaion 

Miller  Fir>t  Mortgage  Real  Estate 
Bonds  yielding  7'  c,  are  available  in 
denominations  of  $100,  $500  and 
$1000,  maturities  2  to  10  years. 

Write  for  current  offerings  and  new  booklet 
tntitled  "Creating  Good  Investments." 
XL-hich  explains  why  and  how  Miller  First 
Mortgage  Bond*  are   sound   investments. 

G.LMiLLER6C0MPANY,lNC. 

97  HurtBuilding.-AtlantajGA. 


FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

Secured  by  5-story  Apartment.  Most 

modem  construction; located  inchoice 

section,    commanding  highest  rental; 

fully  protected  by  insurance.    Bonds  in 

amount3of  $100.  $500  and   $1,000,  netting 

nvestor   1%.    Write  today  for  complete  details. 

AURELIUS-SWANSON  CO,  Inc. 

Capital   $500,000 
31  State  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg.  Oklahoma  City, Okla. 


Send  these  Bungalow  Books 

Plan  FUTURE  HOMES  ^otv 

with  ECONOMY  PLANS 

of  CAUFORNIA  STYLES 

— notfd  for  comfort,  beauty 
antja(laptabilitrt<)anyclimat«. 
"R^nrMfnlallT*  t'al,  llom^ii'* 

W  Plana.  H75U  to  »12.UIX)-|1 

"Th»  >rm  Colunlali" 

66  I'lann.   J3000  to»2U,«l)0-|I 

'*WVi(l  Coast  Bunfalows** 

60    HlanB,  $1H0<I     t/>    H.'>«0-$1 

SPECIAL  OFFER.      Send  S2.S0  for  all  3  above  booknpppp 

*'•/■!    K-t    l..».k    ',1    IT,    S|.«<'imI    l'lari«.    aiao   Uarace   folder*  axa-^-i 

EXTRA-"UttU  BunB«low»"-<U  PUnn,  (760  to  13000-60  cU. 

Monty  btwlc  i/  not  tatis/ied 

R.  W.  NTII.r.MKM,  *  I  <).,    Arrbilrru.    441)  Callr.  Bldr.,  I/Ol  4nir«l«« 


Cities  Service 
Company 

7%  Debentures 


Combining  Safety  and 
High  Yield 

Opportunity  for  market 

profit  through 

attractive  convcriion 

feature* 


Complete  informalion  utid 
quotatiom  on  request 


Henry   L.   Doherty 
&  Company 

Bond  Department 
60  Wall  Street,  New  York 


INVESTMENTS  ^  AND  ▼  FINANCE 


INFLATION   NOT   RESPONSIBLE   FOR   HIGH   PRICES     | 


AP"'TER  all  the  discussion  of  inflation  by 
professors  of  economics,  financial  au- 
ihoritios,  and  newspaper  editors  in  this 
country  and  abroad  it  is  somewhat  startling 
to  bo  told  by  the  editor  of  one  of  the  leading 
linancial  journals  in  Great  Britain  not  only 
that  inflation  is  not  to  blam^fof'higli  prices, 
Init  that  "  tluTe  is  no  such  tiling'  in  the  :vorld 
as  inflation,  and  iii'th^  nature  of  things 
there  can  nQt"'be."!,'.Tne' sole  cause  of  all 
our  economic  and  frnan'cial  ills  '"s  non-pro- 
duclion,  according  to  The  Statist  (hondon), 
and  what  we  call  "inflation"  is  nothing  but 
"an  absurd  fiction."  Beginr-.i?  at  home, 
the  London  editor  points  out  that  England 
had  11, 000,000  men  of  military  age,  9,000,- 
000  of  whom  were'cap^le  q£  serving  in  the 
army  or  navy  and  7,000,000  of  whom  were 
actually  called  out  for  some  kind  of  service. 
Thus  for  four  years  and  four  months  7,000,- 
000  men  were  "withdrawn  from  productive 
employment  and  were  actually  engaged  in 
not  merely  unproductive  employment,  but 
in  actually  destructive  employment."  This, 
of  course,  meant  an  extraordinary  decrease 
in  the  production  of  everything  the  people 
wanted  to  buy.  It  meant  "such  a  decrease 
in  production  as  made  everybody  willing  to 
pay  prices  that  a  few  years  before  they 
would  have  considered  extortionate — ay, 
and  to  render  them  glad  that  they  were  able 
to  get  what  they  wanted  even  at  those  ex- 
tortionate prices."  Yet,  continues  the  edi- 
tor of  The  Statist: 

Men  write  books,  and  actually  expect 
persons  intelligent  enough  to  read  the  books 
to  believe  that  it  was  not  the  reduction  of 
labor  which  caus(>d  all  tli«>  difficulties,  but 
an  absurd  thing  called  "inflation."  There 
is  no  such  thing  in  the  world  as  inflation, 
and  in  the  nature  of  tilings  there  can  not  be. 
If  a  man  who  used  to  buy  a  ])air  of  boots, 
let  us  say,  for  a  guinea,  was  called  upon  dur- 
ing the  war  to  pay  two  or  three  or  i)ossil)ly 
e\'en  four  guineas,  of  course  he  had  to  hand 
out  very  much  more  money  than  he  used  to 
hand  out  when  ]w  paid  onij'  a  guinea.  And 
what  is  true  of  a  pair  of  boots  is  true  of 
every  other  thing  that  human  beings  either 
consume  or  wear.  But  it  will  be  said  that 
for  a  long  time  the  United  States  kept  out  of 
th(!  war,  and  that  the  world  ruslied  to  the* 
United  States  to  buy  what  it  wanted.  Yes, 
the  world  rushed,  as  far  as  it  had  shi])s  to 
rush,  to  tile  United  States,  to  Argentina,  and 
to  other  South- American  countries,  to  India, 
to  R.ussia,  as  far  as  the  condition  of  Russia 
allowed,  and  to  every  j)lace  ail  over  IIk* 
earth  wheni  things  could  be  liougiit.  But 
liic  iiiisrortune  for  (iiose  w  iio  were  willing 
to  nisii  to  find  (lie  things  tiiey  wanted  was 
tiiat,  llicy  had  not  I  lie  siiips  either  to  get 
out  lo  IIk^  comitrv  or  lo  get  back  from  il. 
Tiie  whole  four  ami  a  <|uarler  years  heard 
almost  as  niucii  of  liie  deliciency  of  siii|)- 
j)ing  as  of  the  actual  liglitiiig,  for  tiiere  was 
actual  hunger  endured  Ixcause  tiien»  were 
not  t  lie  means  in  plain  lOnglish  I  he  ships — • 
to  carr>-  tiie  goods  from  wliere  they  existed 
to  countries  like  Kngland,  FraiK-c,  Italy, 
and  so  (»n.  \V«'  then,  who  ojiposed  (ier- 
iiiaiiy,  had  to  j)ay  sometimes  tiiree  and  four 
limes  as  much  as  a  couple  of  years  befort* 
in  pea<'ti  time  we  had  lo  pay,  and  then  we 
are  asked  to  wonder  that  \siiile  all  tlie 
women  remaining  al  iiome  had  to  be  fed, 
all  I  lie  cliildreii,  and  all  the  growing  boys, 
yet  it  was  not  tlie  need  of  food  and  clot  lung 
that  caused  the  dearness,  but  an  absurd 
fiction  called  "inllation." 

The  real  ex|)lana(ioii  is  that  we  did  not 
produce  either  food  or  anything  else  we  re- 
(|uireil  in  anything  like  the  <|iiantitieH  re- 
(piired,  and   lliat  to   tempt  ptoph^  to  give 


us  what  we  wanted  we  were  willing  to  pa 
exorbitant  prices.  The  reader  ought  not  t 
forget,  furthermore,  that  as  we  took  seve 
millions  out  of  the  nine  millions  or  so  ( 
men  capable  of  really  working,  a  large  nun 
ber  of  women  had  to  give  up  their  usui 
methods  of  life  and  to  undertake  to  do  tli 
work  of  men,  for  which  tliey  were  quit 
unfitted.  It  is  said — we  do  not,  of  courst 
answer  for  the  correctn(>ss  of  tlie  figures- 
tiiat  the  (Jovernment  alone  employed  thrt 
millions  of  women,  mainly  in  making  an 
munition.  Furthermore,  it  is  notoriot 
tliat  almost  every  business  house  hacl  t 
employ  women  in  their  factories  and  i 
their  shops.  Each  one  of  us  who  was  a 
emi)lo>er  during  the  war  knows  to  his  sor 
cost  how  his  carefully'  prejiared  staff  wa 
taken  away  for  the  war,  and  how  lie  ha 
to  employ  women,  man}'  of  whom  did  nc 
actually  know  the  meaning  of  the  wore 
addrest  to  them  when  they  were  told  to  d 
this  or  to  do  that.  The  women  acted  woi 
derfully  well.  Wo  have  no  intention  t 
throw  any  slur  ujioii  them.  We  ourselvt 
are  indebted  to  the  good  services  rendere 
to  us  by  the  women.  Biit  it  would  b 
absurd  to  say  that  for  a  long  time  aftt 
they  joined  our  staff  they  were  as  we, 
trained  as  the  men  whose  places  they  tool 
or  that,  in  fact,  thej'  had  either  the  streiigt, 
or  the  staying  power  of  men. 

The  British  writer  dwells  at  this  lengt 
on  conditions  in  his  own  country  because,  a 
he  says,  he  wants  his  readers  to  "give  thei 
minds  to  the  facts  and  to  hoot  every  fo< 
who  tries  to  impose  upon  them  such  noi 
sense  as  "inflation."  But  he  remind 
them  that  some  of  the  other  xVllies  are  muc 
worse  off  than  Britain.  France  "bore  th 
real  brunt  of  the  war,"  especially  at  firsl 
and  then  "as  one  great  nation  afttT  an 
other  entered  into  the  war,  tiie  diminutio: 
of  production  was  spread  widecast  over  th 
earth."  The  whole  world  suffered  froi 
tlic  siiutting  off  of  Kussian  food  sujiplie 
and  from  tlie  blockade  of  Germany  ail' 
G(>rmany's  submarine  warfare.  The  fioi 
result,  it  is  noted,  "was  such  a  reduction <) 
jiroduction  that  there  was  s(>ri(>us  dangei 
if  tiie  war  lasted  much  longer,  of  actual,  w 
will  not  say  famine,  for'  that  is  a  ver; 
strong  word,  but  such  a  decreas(>  in  foQi 
it.self  as  niigiit  iiave  led  to  a  serious  out 
break  of  disease.  Hajipily  the  German 
suffered  more  than  tiieir  opponents;  th 
men  refused  to  (igiit  any  longer;  and  peao 
returned." 

Finally,  liie  lieliever  in  inflation  is  ask* 
"iiow  lie  conceives  tiiat  (he  scarcity  of  foOi 
and  of  everything  else  that  men  are  willin 
to  i)ay  for  couhl  bo  met  except  by  a  larg 
adclilion  to  the  money  wliicli  could  b 
passed  over  (h(>  counttT  by  ptTsons  wh' 
were  eiliur  unknown  or  were  so  littl 
trusted  that  th(>y  could  not  buy  readily  0 

credit." 

I 

If  a  man,  for  inslanc*',  hati  to  buy  boot 
and  )>aid,  periiaps,  two  or  tlire(>  timet' 
sometimes  e\cn  more,  than  he  used  lo  iw, 
ill  tii(>  spring  of  I'M  1,  how  could  he  do  si 
assuming  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  iini\ crmi] 
credit'.'  How  could  he  l)iiy  everything  h 
wanted  exce|)t  by  handing  out  money  th» 
woiilil  lie  accepted  in  full  pa.\  nieiil  for  wbi) 
he  |iurchased'.'  It  is  as  natural  a  r'esult  f . 
the  Miircliase  as  is  the  handing  over  of  till 
goods  from  tiie  seller  behiinl  I  lie  coiinttT  t  ] 

the  buyer  at  the  other  side  of  tl untci' 

It  is  iiart  of  the  traii.saction.  You  can  no 
possibly  (lispense  with  it.  You  issue  add  ' 
iional  money  because  pric(>s  are  driven  H 
high  tiiat  you  will  not  get  what  .\  ou  wan 
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liess  you  give  the  additional  money;  and 
say  that  inflation  is  the  cause  of  the  high 
■ices  is  hke  saying  that  the  young  man  or 
e  young  woman  behind  the  counter  does 
I  the  mischief  because  he  or  she  hands 
'-er  to  the  buyer  the  goods  demanded, 
be  thing  is  part  of  the  bargain,  and  can 
)t  be  dispensed  with.  A.  Rothschild  can 
)  doubt,  do  a  great  many  things  by  reason 
his  extraordinary  credit,  because  the 
arid  believes  that  there  is  no  end  to  his 
ealth.  But  if  you  do  not  know  a  Roths- 
lild  when  you  see  him,  how  can  you  trust 
m?  If  he  wants  to  travel  by  railway, 
:cept  it  is  on  the  line  that  he  constantly 
avels  by  and  on  which  he  is  well  known, 
!  has  to  pay  for  his  ticket  just  like  any 
dinary  person;  and  so  it  is  with  every 
her  buyer.  Money  has  to  be  given  ex- 
ipt  j-ou  are  so  well  known  and  your  credit 
so  high  that  people  will  take  your  word 
most  as  freely  as  they  take  your  mone}^ 
here  is  absolutely  not  the  slightest  pos- 
ble  excuse  for  the  utter  nonsense  talked 
)out  inflation.  There  is  no  such  thing, 
,id  there  can  not  be  such  a  thing.  It  may 
|3  very  regrettable  that  the  Government 
iiould  issue  so  many  hundreds  of  millions 
'  notes  which  will  have  to  be  taken  up  and 
iid  for  some  day.  But  it  would  have  been 
far  more  serious  thing,  a  far  graver  ca- 
i.mity,  if  people  were  allowed  to  die  because 
jiey  could  not  get  the  food  that  they  actu- 
ijy  required.  It  is  part  of  the  consequences 
I'  war.  If  you  say  that  the  high  prices  and 
|!1  the  e^als  that  follow  from  high  prices 
re  due  to  the  war — well,  we  at  all  events 
re  not  prepared  to  contradict  j'ou.  But 
)  talk  about  such  absolute  rot  as  inflation 
:■  to  try  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ublic. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  THRIFT 
CAMPAIGN 

Tho  to  a  large  extent  the  country  has 
^turned  to  its  foi'mer  wasteful  method  of 
'ving  and  is  just  now  seized  with  a  fit  of 
xtravagance,  there  are  indications  that  the 
pirit  of  thrift  called  into  being  by  the  war 
;i  still  extant  and  capable  of  being  restored 
|o  its  recent  potency.  William  Mather 
..ewis,  director  of  the  Savings  Division, 
'reasury  Department,  observes  signs  that 
[re  encouraging.  Writing  in  the  Washing- 
bn  Star,  he  refers  to  the  work  of  the  Fed- 
ral  Clubs,  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
levolution,  the  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
ions,  and  other  influential  women's  organi- 
ations,  and  says: 

!  Ten  million  or  more  of  these  organized 
somen,  working  through  the  channel  of 
heir  organizations,  are  by  their  practise 
nd  their  influence  making  sane  economy 
popular  habit  in  the  American  home, 
rhey  are  applying  its  principles  to  every- 
lay  household  practises,  to  the  biiying  of 
cod,  clothing,  and  other  necessities,  and  to 
jhe  conservation  of  needed  goods.  They 
lire  going  about  it  systematically,  trying  to 
liscover  the  leaks  in  household  manage- 
nent  and  to  make  the  buying  of  household 
lecessities  a  real  business.  By  these 
nethods  of  saving  they  are  enabled  to 
nvest  in  government  securities. 

In  further  proof  of  the  return  to  the 
labit  of  thrift  Director  Lewis  points  to  the 
ncrease  in  the  sale  of  war-savings  stamps 
'ince  the  reaction  of  the  first  peace  days, 
A'hen  there  was  a  considerable  reduction, 
lie  concludes: 

Quietly,  systematically,  surely,  the 
Treasury  savings  movement  has  worked 
jts  way  into  every  corner  of  American 
life.  Over  the  door  of  success  it  places 
;>ts  1920  slogan,  "Work  and  Save — Buy 
;C}overnment  Securities." 


TiiShi(DSthatgo 
-i-  "down  to  the  Sea 


*« 


Many  and  varied  are  the  cargoes 
dependent  upon  the  tremendous 
industrial  output  of  New  England. 
With  one-fifteenth  of  the  nation's 
population,  New  England  produces 
one-seventh  of  its  manufactures. 

The  investment  returns  on  the  Preferred 
Stocks  of.  these  industries  are  liberal  and  per- 
manent. They  are  the  preferred  investments  of 
the  intelligent  investor. 

Let  Ui    send  you    our  list  L.  D.  Jj6  describing 

se-ven   selected   Neiu    Englar.d  preferred    stocks, 

yielding  QV2%   to  8  ^ 


Hollistei%White&Go. 

INCOPPORATED 

50  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

NEW   YORK  PHILADELPHIA  SPKINGFIELl)  PROVIDENCE 
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35% 


Annual    Profit 


Average 

Do  \<)u  make  lliirty-five  per  cent 
a\fra{:e  profit  oti  )i>ur  inxe.-tniriits 
each  year'.'  It  takes  liani  iiiieii(iiiig 
study  of  farts  and  conditions  for  a  Ser- 
vice to  make  snch  a  poo<l  showing.  If 
you  IkhI  followeil  the  advice  and  sugges- 
tions containc<i  in 

POORS 

Investment    Service 

during  the  last  four  years  you  would 
have  realized  an  average  annual  profit 
of  35':;. 

59  YEARS  OF  SERVICE.  The  fact 
tliat  a  business  grows  and  prospers  for 
59  years  is  ample  jtroof  in  itself  that  the 
Service  it  sells  and  renders  is  distinctly 
worth  while.  Such  a  business  record— 
antl  one  \%  herein  thousands  of  people 
have  participated  in  its  prosperity — is 
that  of  this  organization. 

Lft  us  lett  you  ho'd'  ue  can  help  you — 
there  is   no  obligation  on  your  part. 

Write  for  booklet  As 

Poor's 


Publisl 


ung  C 


ompany 


33  Broadway,  New  York 

Philadelphia  Bo>.ton 


HAVE  ATHRIFT  GARDEN 

"Every  Dollar  Saved  Is  a  Dollar  Earned." 

Plant,  our  Choici'  Joua  Seeds.  Reduce  your  liTing 
cost  and  iiroduce  food  for  the  nation.  Our  catalog 
tells  you  how.  It  ia  free.  Write  for  it  today.  Address 
IOWA  SEED  CO.,  0ept44  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Pnnlfrv  Rnnlr  L«le»l  ■nd  b«sl  yet:    I  44 

r UUIirj  OUUtk  pwres,  215  beautiful  pictures, 

hatching,  rearing,  feeding  and  disease  information. 

Descril>e9  busy  Poultry    Farm  bandlincr  6.3    pure-bred 

,r  ,rit,  and   BAHY    CHICKS.     Tells  how  to  choose 

'Kifa,  incubators,  sprouters.  Mailed  for  10  cents. 

Barry's  Poultry  Perm,  Box    66.    Clarlnda, lowa 


J^o^aiL  Rolling 
Bath  Tub  H^il^r 


F  .11  ni^c  whitoenamtl  tub,  nickfilfd  . 
12Kal.  tank.  Closes  up  in  space  3  ft.  I 
§ouBrc.  On  caiiors— roll itany where.  I 
Heater  attachment  for  kerosene,  I 
Bsaoleneoreas.  Water heatsquickly,| 
vaate  drains  tnrouKh  hos*}  attach^ 
ed  to  temporary  or  permam-nt  i 
outirt.  Himple.  Guarar.t< 
Wnt«  for  catalog  and  pr.   ' 


Rowe  Sinitary  M((.  Co, 
2127  6lhSt. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


idoor^ 


Aak  about 
Ko-H.inlnd 
Clf.MM;LH  and  \%'.i*h^ 
■  tandii.     No 
rlamblDK    Iterjuired. 


U3<=>    t3,i^-r'S     "r»=li/i>i_ 


I 


NIAGARA 

[  itvone  Dust  Mixtu^r 
applied  wi/h 

Niagara  Dust  Gun  - 

Kills  vsr'I'-n  (xtI«  ar><l  <iiw«i»«  wilhoul  llir  uv 
'i  miMsy  rli^miraU  miifl  Willi  walri.  Smply 
I-iui  a  lillU-  Niag.iia  All  In  Onr  Dull  Mlilure 
SB  rlren  erwJ.firir  a«  flour'  inln  tli^  cjiitl  uun  ami 
•I'i'ly  You  can'l  f/il  iir  HDiil  your  rjolhM  liut 
you  lUt  rWurrjy  [>l«iit  iirp.  iffrf-n  Wfifrni,  [x>lalo 
I'Uic,  miLUw  an<l  the  |>nit  that  infrsi  your 
gar'im.  >lirul4>rty  srul  vryrtabln. 

If  your  <ir*\rt  fen'l  supply  you,  wrilf  us. 
Hi/-     Niagare     ('.//tntiinalion     ixirkagr    inrlixln 
OiMl  f<un,  onr  f'Uii'l  |A>ikag>-   of  I>uil  Mlllurr 
•  nd  (jutfirn  ( tuirtr      Tr,fn[,lf(r  frady  \'>  uw 

Niagara  Sprayf.r   Company 

19   Main  Street  Middlrporl,    N.  Y. 

TV  WotH't  Ijirgrtl    Maniilarlurrft   it   F'ow<-r 

and  1  lac'l  r)tiilrf.  ,i,,\  Di.il  Malrfiall 


1>\ESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


It  occurred  to  some  one  in  the  Treasury 
Department  that  the  publication  of  a 
■■(Yeed  of  Thrift"  would  be  etTicacious. 
So  the  .savings  directors  of  the  twelve  Fed- 
eral Reserve  districts  were  called  on  for 
sug:gestions,  and  from  these  suggestions  the 
following  "creed"  for  all  Americans  was 
formulated: 

I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

My  opportunity  and  hope  depend  upon 
her  future. 

I  believe  that  her  stability  and  progress 
rest  upon  the  industry  and  thrift  of  her 
people. 

Therefore  I  will  work  hard  and  live 
simply. 

I  will  spend  less  than  I  earn. 

I  will  use  my  earnings  with  care. 

I  will  save  consistentlj'. 

I  will  invest  thoughtfully. 

To  increase  the  financial  strength  of  my 
country  and  myself,  l-will  buy  government 
securities. 

I  will  hold  above  barter  the  obligations 
my  country  thus  incurs. 

I  will  do  these  things  to  insure  the 
greatness  of  America's  future. 

"WALL  STREET"  OVERFLOWING 
WESTWARD 

Will  the  Wall  Street  financial  district, 
long  confined  within  narrow  limits,  over- 
flow into  the  territorj^  to  the  wpst  that 
has  long  awaited  its  coming?  Recently  an 
investment  banker  of  Wall  Street,  cramped 
on  two  floors  of  a  sky-scraper  and  unable  to 
And  more  ample  quarters,  advertised  that, 
if  enough  others  would  agree  to  take  suffi- 
cient space  to  Warrant  the  outlay,  he  would 
put  up  a  building  elsewhere  and  afford 
room  for  all.  Four  days  later  it  was  an- 
nounced that  he  had  purchased  the  land 
at  Washington  Street  arid  Battery  Place 
for  his  new  .structure.  This  move  has  at- 
tracted attention  throughout  the  country, 
and  a  wTiter  in  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  says: 

There  are  two  features  to  this  affair  that 
are  particularly  worthy  of  notice.'  One  is 
that  th<!  banker  is  choosing  a  site  in  "Wall 
Street's  back  yard"  ior  his  office  structure. 
.\si(le  from  the  inaniniotli  Whitehall  Build- 
ing and  (he  rather  old  Wasliington  liuild- 
ing,  both  fronting  Battery  Park,  and  tiie 
structure  known  as  2  Rector  Street,  the  dis- 
trict south  of  Liberty  Str(>et  and  west_  of 
Church  Street  is  foul.  Most  of  th(>  build- 
ings are  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old.  Some  of  them  once  were 
the  homes  of  flie  aristocrats  of  Colonial  New 
V'ork.  Many  to-day  an^  owned  by  the  de- 
.scendants  of  th(!  Patroons.  Estates  have 
held  the  old  houses,  expecting  Wall  Stn-et 
to  overflow  and  make  tlie  land  so  valuable 
as  to  jiay  tiieiii  richly  for  holding  the  prop- 
erty' so  long.  Meanwhile  tlie\-  lia\('  rciiled 
llii'iii  to  tlie  jioorest  of  iiiiiiiigraiits  and 
iK'ver  niaWe  rejjairs. 

TIk^  horrors  of  this  districi,  .so  clo.se  to 
Trinity  Church  and  Wall  Street,  are  uidie- 
lievabie,  almost.  In  1SJ7  John  Jacob 
Astor,  t  he  first  of  the  famous  family,  headed 
a  (roiiiiiiission  that  made  a  report  on  this 
sef'tioii.  lie  wrote  I  he  nport,  and  in  it  lie 
said  the  siriicliires  were  unlit  for  Imiiiaii 
lialiilalions,  were  breeding-places  for  disease, 
aiirl  were  a  disgrace  l«)  a  civilized  people. 

.Many  of  these  structures  staiul  to-day 
as  I  hey  did  in  IHj7,  only  with  the  lilth  of 
Kevent.\-I wo  more  years  a<l<l<'<l  to  what  he 
descrilied.  A  few  years  ago  the  de;il!i-rate 
ill  this  hcclion  was  thirl y-lhree  as  against 
eleven  for  the  city  at  large.  Through  I  lie 
efforts  of  Home  good  |)eo|(le  imjiroveimiil 
was  forced  unil  the  result  was  an  immediate 
lowering  of  the  death-rate,  hut  the  district 
still  reiiiaitis  an  alioiiiiiialidii. 

It    would    be   a   god.seiid    if    Wall    Stre(t 


DREER'Sli920 


Not  only  the  most  dependable  guide  for  the 
flower  lover  and  the  vegetable  grower,  but 
the  most  complete  catalogue  in  America. 

Everything  worth  growing  is  listed — the  really 
meritorious  novelties  as  well  as  the  tried  and 
true  varieties  that  have  stood  the  test  of  years. 

Selected  strains  are  offered  in  practically 
every  vegetable  and  flov\'er.  Special  depart- 
ments devoted  to  Gladioli,  Cannas,  Dahlias, 
Roses;  and  many  pages  to  Perennials,  of  which 
we  are  the  largest  growers  in  America.  224 
pages,  6  color  plates  and  hundreds  of  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  Vegetables,  Flowers, 
Aquatics,  Small  Fruits  and  Garden  Requisites. 

A  copy  tvilt  be  mailed  free  if 
you  mention  this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St. 


^< 


^'*'  Once  'Grown 
fAliwavs  Grown 


THE 


1 76  paRps 

of  real 

garden  facts 


MAULE  SEED  BOOK 


Right    methods    and 
tested  seeds  mean  produc- 
tive gardens.  Maulc's  Seed 
Book  gives  both. 

Benefit     by    our    43 

years'    experience    as 

deners,  and  farmers. 

of    garden    success 

new 


FREE 


seedsmen,  gar- 
All  the  secrets 
and    a    lot    of 
unusual  features. 
Send  for  it  today 

MAULE  Inc. 

2119  Arch  St..  Phil*..  Pt. 


FORBES   SEEDS 

BOX  113,   NEWARK,  N.  J. 

WRITE   FOR  CATALOG 


Your  Best  Asset 

—  A  Skin  Cleared  By-^ 

Cuticura  Soap 

All  (IniKKiHl";  Sonpffi Ointiiunt  'A'l  &  W.  'Inlcum  2&. 
.Snrnpli'  i-urli  (rvv  nf  "Cutlcora,  D«pt    SB.  Boston  " 


5  Great  Novelties 

20cts.cV;;;.'!,l:"U;;i* 

'  flows  r   rrri'iill)    '"'/J 

'  .liuiMlIn  ""llU-"  MiuTl'cdM 

inrrjwlKT*'     mid    proTOO 

■  ti>  li<>  till-  nio«l  bIiow*  BM- 

■  di'H  niiniinl.  Ni>ililn« 
inn  mirpn»»  thi'  inn"*  oj 
liloom  «hlili  It  i.|ii>i««»il 
HiiiniiMT    iiimI    I'ltll. 

Wi' iioM  linvi«tliri'i'B»"   I 
<M>li.r~      pink,  yi'll.iw  kBd   - 
•  •rnrli't,  iii-KKllinxTlmwn. 
All    tlict-r     riilorn    lUlIM. 
20  els.   par  pht. 

\\  nil     iiii  1>    <irdi<r    •* 
■••'iicl  1  tiliil  put    curb  o« 
Olant  Kochia,  ini"i  il<*0'   ' 
rnilvi-  f..ll;t«i'  »'"'"»[•,.. 
ftalvU    Hybrids,  «hlM>   . 
pink,   •trli.ixl.     iirnrlot.    plumrtl.    ..ir.,    '""""', „,^_4       1 
Japan  Irla,  now  l.vl.rldH,   iill  .•..lor«.      MutinlllooBfc 
Olant  Canlauraa,  «iil>i'rli  for  h  irdrn  or  vnwii.  , 

And  our  BiK  CalaloK,  all  lor  20  eta.  ! 

BiK  CatnloK,   fro..       All    II. r  Hlid    »''■■"""'"  "fJS 

(lla.liolr  Ituhlln  .,  Cmnii-.  Irl...«.  I'.-..nl.-»,  1  •■rrnnlalf. 
Hlir.il.".  Vin.-.,  Krrnp.  lV.i«.  A.lor-,   I'nn.lr..  o  ■'.    *» 

j/oHN  LEWIS  CHILDS.  Inc.       Ror.l  Park.  N.Y. 
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menthoiatum 


Alieavs  made  under  this  signature 


TO  quiet  the  pain  of  a  burn 
and   to  heal  the  inflamed 

or  broken  skin — apply  Menthoiatum. 
It  cools  the  burn  promptly,  gently 
soothes  the  pain  and  by  its  antiseptic 
action  protects  against  possible  in- 
fection. 

Use  it  for  other  "little  ills"  also — • 


cuts,  bruises,  tired  feet, 
etc.    It  helps  them  all. 

At  all  druggists'  in  tubes, 
l25c.      Jars.   25c,    50c.    $1. 

'  The  Menthoiatum  Co. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


'I'theliitiemrse Jor little  Tils" 


Are 
you  going  to 
Europe — Send  for      VTfV) 

'The  American  Traveler' 
in  Europe— 1920" 

It  Solves  the  Problem. 
Mailed  Free. 

American  Express 

Travel  Dept. 

65  Broadway 

N.  Y. 


^EPt^ 


LANDS  OF  THE  ALLIES.  Spring  and 
Summer  Tours  coveiinc  Western  Europe, 
Italy,  Greece  and  Spain.  Our  leaders  are 
able  scholars  and  war  experts.  Our  prices 
are  no  higher  relatively  than  before  the  war.  We  are  not  among  the 
profiteers.  This  is  the  time  to  visit  France  from  the  channel  to  the 
ryrenee'*  and  the  Riviea.  Send  for  revised  itineraties. 
BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL,  13  Boyd  Street.  Newton.  Mass. 


Latin-English  ::  English-Latin 


CASSELL'S  NEW  LATIN  DICTIONARY  of  cUssical  Latin.  Contains 
also  Roman  calendar  and  glossary  of  Enstish  geogrraphical  names  with 
classical  or  later  Latin  equivalenti.  928  pp..  cloth.  Prepaid.  S2. 05. 
Thumb-notch  index,  50c  extra.  FUNK  &  WiiGNALLS  COMPAN  Y.N.Y 


Jacksonville 
Flor'ide^ 


ft 


.11 


The  true  story  of  Jackson- 
ville, the  city  of  yonr  opportunity, 
describing  in  detail  the  many  advantages 
and  resources. 

Learn  why    Jacksonville    is  Florida's  foremost 
city  and   the  center  of   the  agricultural,   com- 
mercial,   financial,   live  stock,   manufacturing 
and    shipping    activities   of   the  rapidly  de- 
veloping southeast.   Write  today. 

CITY  ADVERTISING  DEPT. 

Room  lOD,  City  Hall 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 
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wiped  it  out,  building  modern  office  build- 
ings where  now  the  rookeries  breed  disease. 
Somehow  Wall  Street  has  not  been  inclined 
to  cross  Broadway.  Maybe  the  banker  who 
took  the  property  at  Washington  and  Bat- 
tery Place  has  started  a  drift  to  this  long- 
neglected  and  wretched  spot  in  the  toe  of 
Manhattan. 

An  important  factor  in  this  Wall  Street 
overflow  is  the  decision  of  the  curb  market 
to  leave  the  pavement  of  Broad  Street  and 
go  indoors  in  a  new  building  west  of  Broad- 
way. The  president  of  the  New  York 
Curb  Market  Association,  Mr.  E.  H.  Mc- 
Cormiek,  has  announced  that  "a  building 
site  on  Trinity  Place  and  Greenwich  Street, 
facing  the  west  end  of  the  Trinity  Church 
property,  has  been  obtained  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  building  to  house  the  Curb 
Market."  The  Investor  and  Trader  (New 
York)  hears  that  site  cost  $1,000,000,  and 
that  new  building — which  is  to  have  a 
trading  floor  modeled  after  that  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange — will  cost  an  equal 
amount.     It  continues: 

These  developments  bring  to  a  head  the 
movement  for  shelter  on  the  part  of  the 
Curb  which  has  been  developing  for  three 
years,  and,  according  to  the  president  of  the 
Curb  Association,  would  have  culminated 
earlier  this  year  except  for  the  fact  that 
from  July  until  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Stock 
Exchange  authorities  were  considering  the 
advisability  of  bringing  the  Curb  indoors 
under  its  own  auspices. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  TO  LOAN  MONEY 
ON  LIBERTY  BONDS 

Many  patriotic  citizens  who  have  tied 
up  their  savings  in  Liberty  bonds  and  who 
have  for  one  reason  or  another  needed  cash, 
have  felt  themselves  compelled  to  sell  their 
bonds  often  at  a  sacrifice.  lit  fact,  accord- 
ing to  Herbert  D.  Brown,  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Efficiency,  owners 
of  Liberty  bonds  of  small  denominations 
have  been  liquidating  them  at  the  rate  of 
from  $10,000,000  to  $12,000,000  a  day. 
They  have  sold  them  in  most  cases  to 
money-lenders,  who  immediately  benefit  by 
such  discounts  as  they  can  exact  and  then 
pass  the  bonds  on  to  legitimate  investors  who 
wish  to  hold  them.  People  do  not  realize 
sufficiently  that  the  possession  of  securities 
like  Liberty  bonds  gives  the  holder  some- 
thing upon  which  to  borrow  money.  It  is, 
however,  apparently  difficult  for  some 
people  to  get  loans  on  their  bonds,  and  so, 
we  read  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  summarizing  a  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Efficiency: 

To  protect  the  original  purchaser  and 
correct  any  impression  that  a  Liberty  bond 
is  an  unprofitable  investment,  it  is  proposed 
that  the  Government,  through  the  postal- 
savings  system,  make  loans  at  post-offices 
on  bonds  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  with  priv- 
ilege of  redemption  limited  only  by  the 
maturity  of  the  bond. 

The  plan  provides  that  loans  be  made 
in  two  amounts  only — $45  on  a  $50  bond, 
and  $90  on  a  $100  bond,  the  limit  of  the 
amount  which  may  be  loaned  to  one  person 
being  $200.  The  post-office  will  then  ac- 
cept maturing  coupons  in  lieu  of  interest, 
and  charge  on  paj'ment  a  fee  of  $1  on  a 
$45  loan  and  $2  on  a  $90  loan.  The  bor- 
rower may  sell  his  bond  to  the  Government 
with  the  privilege  of  redemi)tion  any  time 
before  maturity. 

Under  this  plan,  it  is  stated,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  average  more  than  6  per  cent, 
on  all  loans  outstanding. 


New  Oak  Floors 
jn  Old  Homes 

It  is  perhaps  not  a  very  wise  use 
of  words  to  spend  many  in  recom* 
mending  anything  so  widely 
desired  and  fully  appreciated  as 
OAK  FLOORS.  Ho  modern 
home  is  complete  without  them. 

But  we  have  nevertheless  a  cheer" 
ful  message  for  those  who  have 
old-fashioned  floors  in  an  other" 
wise  desirable  home.  There  is  a 
special  type  of  Oa\  Flooring  made 
to  he  laid  down  right  over  such  old 
floors.  The  effect  is  as  fine  as  that 
of  OAK  FLOORS  in  a  new 
building  and  the  cost  is  so  low 
that  really  no  one  has  the  least 
excuse  to  be  without  them. 

Oa\  Floors  over  your  old  floors  actually 
cost  less  than  the  same  area  of  good 
carpet;  often  very  much  less.  Consider 
THAT.' 

Just  call  in  the  carpenter  and  get  his  fig' 
ures,  and  meanwhile  you  should  he  reading 
our  really  interesting  OAK  FLOORING 
Boo\.     Please  send  for  it  today. 

OAK  FLOORING 
MFRS.    ASSOCIATION 

IOI2  Ashland  Block:       Chicago: 


JoaK? 

F"  K/l  /? 


THE  MARK  OF  QUALITY 
AND   RESPONSIBILITY 
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^uy  Truck  Performance 

Not  Truck  Pounds 

THE  truck  of  the  future  must  be  powerful,  aucl  lijjht. 
It  must  be  liijhter  uu  the  road,  and  have  more  jiower 
for  the  load.  This  is  th.e  demand  of  truck,  users  every- 
where. /.'/ffaW/o— economical  Truck  Service — is  the  need 
of  the  hour,  and  this  need  has  been  adequately  nut  for 
the  fir^t  time  in 

Dearborn 

^^  TRUCKS  ^ 

The  model  48  Dearborn  2-ton,  worm-drive  truck  is  from 
500  to  2000  lbs.  lighter  than  any  other  worm  drive  truck — 
jet  it  has  a  sturdiness  above  all  requirements.  This 
strength  is  due  to  simple  design  and  the  em])loyment  of 
quality  steel  to  intensify  strength  where  it  is  needed. 

The  honor  List  of  Dearborn  dependable  working  units 
includes  Buda  Motor,  IJosch  Magneto,  Stromberg  Carbur- 
etor, Stewart  \'acuum  Feed,  Fuller  Clutch  and  Trans- 
mission, Standard  Worm  Drive  Axle,  etc. 

Get  our  DearhoTn  Truck  Book.    It  tells  how  to  select  your  truck. 
Write  today,     Departirtent  L. 

The  Dearborn  Truck  Company 
2015  South  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 


A  Second  Counts 


■^4 


I 


Fifteen  miles  per 
hour  means  22 
feet  per  second. 


Lightning-Quick —      ^-**^ 


I 


W/^RNS  EVERV  TIME 

—compels  instant  action.  That  tense  moment  fraught  with 

danger  muMl  Lc  met  with  a  wnrnu.K   ll.'.t   i«   posilivc  in   il»  uclioii   uikI 
aa  sharp  in  it*  tone  aa  the  occu»ion  dcmundn. 

Tlie  BUELL  is  not  an  exhaust  whi.stle  but  tlie  ORIGINAL 

KXI'I-OSION     WlilSTLll    ihut    nx.rc    ll.un    73     niftiiulaclui.  i«     lii.vc 
ndoplxl  !>••  (itundard  or  optional  ct)uipmcnt. 

Easy  to  install,  simple  to  operate,  needs  no  adjustment 

nnrl  II  nrvcr  o<il  <-(  ..rdci.    Giinrnntccd  for  Icn  ycnrs.    Mi<y  he  liud  in 
bmalrTonc  and  Cl.imc.    Buy  it  from  your  dcnlcr  or  .end  f  or  circuhirg. 

RUEIX  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Cottage  Grove  Rt  30th 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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HOW  THE  CZECHO- SLOVAKS  GOT 
THEIR   INEW  MONEY 

The  Iranslormation  of  Czecho-Slovak 
currency  from  Austrian  crowns  into  Czecho-' 
Slovak  money  was  a  ratli(>r  remarkable  and 
(iramalic  financial  coup,  if  a  writer  in  the  I  : 
New  York  Evening  Sun  is  to  be  believed.!  I 
•One  morning:,"  he  says,  "the  oouiitrj' 
awoke  to  find  its  borders  closed  apainst  the 
outside  world  and  c-arefuUy  i)atrolled  while 
an  army  of  officials  sprnng  up  overnight 
Averc  ready  to  stamp  the  old  Imperial  cur- 
rency with  the  mark  of  the  new  republic. 
By  the  end  of  the  week  about  8,000,000,000 
crowns  were  stami)ed,  the  army  of  money- 
stamiKTs  demoliilized,  and  (he  borders  were 
oi)en  ajjain."  This  writer  proceeds  to  tell 
why  this  sudden  action  was  neeessarj-  and 
just  how  the  work  was  done: 

After  the  organization  of  the  republic  it 
faced  the  danger  of  being  buried  under 
mountains  of  depreciated  Austrian  notes. 
These  bank-notes  of  tlie  Auslro-Hungariaii 
Bank,  of  course,  were  the  money  of  Bo- 
liemia  as  well  as  of  ail  other  parts  of  the 
former  empire  at  the  time  of  the  armistice. 
They  had  been  issued  to  an  amount  of  nion 
than  .-Jo.OOO.OOO.CKK)  crowns,  covered  hv 
;}43,00(),()()0  crowns  in  gold,  commercial 
paper,  and,  to  tiie  extent  of  about  ;i().(K)0.- 
000,000  crowns,  by  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness of  the  Austrian  and  the  Hungarian 
governments. 

Exchange  steadily  went  against  the  Aus- 
trian  crown,  and  Czecho-Slovakia.  where j 
are  concentrated  the  industriesof  the  former 
empire,  provided,  by  a  law  of  February  25. 
1919,  for  the  difT(>rentiation  of  its  money 
from  other  Austro-Hungarian  bank-notes. ' 
It  was  pixmded  that  all  bank-notes  circu- 
lating in  the  republic  should  be  i)n'sented 
to  governmcmt  officials  to  be  stamped  as 
Czecho-Slovakian  money,  and  that  a  part 
of  this  nu)ney  should  be  retained  by  the 
Government  as  a  forced  loan. 

Preparations  for  the  stami)ing  of  the 
money  were  taken  with  great  tiiorough 
ness.  Government  otlicials.  l)aidv  clerks 
teach(>rs,  an  imposing  army  of  helpers  were(i 
imprest  into  .st-rvice  for  tii(>  icceiving  and 
the  stamping  of  the  money.  All  inter 
course  with  the  outside  world  was  sus- 
I)ended.  Trains  were  stopt  at  tht>  frontier, 
and  even  the  roads  were  do.sed.  Every  pre- 
caution was  taken  to  i)revent  a  single  out  side 
baid\-n()te  from  crcKssing  the  border  while 
the  process  of  converting  the  old  Imjierial 
mone\-  to  a  national  currenc\   progr<>ssed. 

.Vdvertisements  calling  in  \\\v  bank-notes 
were  jjosted  in  i)ul>lic  ))laces  and  public 
buildings  aiul  were  carried  in  the  news- 
liaiMis.  The  luiblic  was  warm-d  tluit  it 
must  within  the  short  period  pre.scrihed 
present  every  scrap  of  pap«-r  money  in  its 
pos.session  to  l>e  stampe<l  or  that  moncyj 
%\()uld  l)ecome  \alueless  in  (V.echo-Slo\aki8 

This  brouglil  all  money  out.  Each  |>er-| 
son  who  deposited  unstamiied  bills  w  itii  thr 
governnuiil  agents  nceived  a  nceij)!  there- 
for and  later  received  his  bills  biiek  again 
with  the  stamp  thereon  minus  that  pari  th*> 
Govt'rnment    wilhlield   as  forced  loan.         " 

l'"/\«'i\\  bo(l,\  in  the  re|)ublic  was  occupied 
with  this  business  while  it  lasted,  and  the 
matter  was  carried  through  in  n  cord  tinu' 
for  so  larg<'  and  tlioi'ou^h  attention  to  de- 
tail. \\  hen  the  last  note  \\as  stamped,  the 
arm>'  which  (stablished  a  ( V.«  cho-Slovakia 
monev  w«'nt  back  to  its  ordinary'  jobs  and 
the  <'oun(r>'s  bonlers,  which  were  thrown 
open  again. 

Of  course  tlie  government  stamp  W^c 
••leverly  imitated,  and  a  law  of  .\pril  10, 
1919,  pro\ide<l  for  the  exchange  of  ihew 
stamped  notes  for  tlie  new  currency  i.ssu 
bv  tile  ( V.echo-.Slovak  l\i  pulilie.  It 
dicided  to  print  .s.()00,(KM),0(M)  crown.s  _- 
(his  |)ur|)ose,  part  of  wliicli  is  bfiiip  printed 
in  .Xnu'riea. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

January  29. — Germany  sends  a  note  to  the 
Allies  asking  the  revision  of  the  extradi- 
tion clauses  of  the  Versailles  Treaty. 
The  note  warns  the  Entente  Powers  that 
I      Germany  can  not  assume  she  is  able  to 
I      compel  either  national  or  local  agencies 
I      of  the  law  to  lay  hands  on  the  men 
wanted  and  transfer  them  to  the  Ger- 
!      man  frontiers. 

iPebruary  1. — Viscount  Grey,  British  Am- 
'  bassador  to  the  United  States,  writes  a 
letter  to  the  London  Times  favorable  to 
'  the  Treaty  reservations,  now  under  con- 
'      sideration  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

February  2. — The  Council  of  Ambassadors 
'  in  Paris  issues  a  formal  denial  of  rumors 
I  that  the  Allies  will  promote  or  recognize 
the  restoration  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty 
in  Hungary.  The  statement  says  such 
a  restoration  would  be  in  direct  vari- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  Peace 
settlement. 

S'ebruary  3. — The  Allies  hand  the  list  of 
Germans  accused  of  war-crimes  to  the 
German  representative  in  Paris,  with  a 
demand  for  their  extradition.  The  list 
contains  eight  hundred  names,  headed 
by  former  Crown  Prince  Frederick 
William. 

AFFAIRS  IN  RUSSIA 

January  29. — Premier  Millerand  of  France 
calls  upon  General  Janin,  commanding 
the  Czecho-Slovak  forces  in  Siberia,  to 
explain  his  action  in  handing  over  Ad- 
miral Kolchak  to  the  Siberian  revolu- 
tionary forces  and  to  take  measures 
for  his  release. 
According  to  a  Washington  report,  a  re- 
quest for  the  release  of  the  four  Ameri- 
can Red-Cross  workers,  recently  cap- 
tured by  the  Bolsheviki  in  Siberia,  has 
been  forwarded  to  the  Russian  Soviet 
authorities.  It  is  also  stated  that  the 
prisoners  are  not  believed  to  be  in  any 
danger. 

It  is  reported  from  London  that  General 
Yudenitch,  commander  of  the  Russian 
Northwest  Army,  has  been  placed  under 
arrest. 

Russian  Soviet  cavalry,   commanded  by 
I     General  Dumenko,  according  to  a  Lon- 
don report,  has  made  a  successful  ad- 
vance in  the  Lower  Don  region  and  cap- 
tured five  thousand  prisoners. 

January  30. — According  to  Tokyo  advices 
reaching  Honolulu,  Admiral  Kolchak  is 
reported  to  have  escaped  from  the  Bol- 
sheviki and  to  be  hiding  in  Manchuria. 
The  Ukrainian  press  service  in  Vienna 
reports  the  capture  of  Odessa  by  Ukrain- 
ian forces  commanded  by  General 
Pawlenko. 

February  1. — A  Paris  report  says  that  the 
Russian  Soviet  Government  authorizes 
its  Paris  headquarters  to  resume  the 
transaction  of  business  with  western 
Europe  and  America. 

February  2. — Reports  are  received  in  Lon- 
don confirming  statements,  heretofore 
made,  that  the  Polish  Government  in 
conjunction  with  the  Allies  is  consider- 
mg  the  offer  of  peace  made  by  Premier 
Lenine  of  Soviet  Russia. 

A  wireless  dispatch  from  Moscow  reach- 
mg  London  says  peace  is  definitely  con- 
cluded between  Esthonia  and  the 
Russian  Soviet  Government. 

A  Bolshevik  rising  is  reported  from  Tiflis 
and  Kutais  in  Transcaucasus.  Both 
cities  are  declared  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  "Reds." 

ii'ebruary  3.— Occupation  of  Vladivostok, 
headquarters  of  the  American  Siberian 
expedition,   by  social  revolutionists  is 
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Habirshaw  Wire — A  Dependable 
Carrier  of  Power 

HABIRSHAW  insukited  wire  is  a  depend- 
able    power    carrier,    constructed     with 
lil)eral  factors  of  safety  and  subjected  to 
severe    pro\'ing    tests    before    deli\'ery    to    the 
electrical  contractors. 

In  the  Habirshaw  plants,  there  is  the  same 
I)recisi(ni,  an  identical  hij^h  level  of  technical 
skill,  as  in  great  machine  shops  where  accuracy 
within  limits  of  the  most  minute  fraction  of  an 
inch  is  a  commonplace.  There  is  only  the  dif- 
ference that  Habirshaw  engineers  and  oper- 
atives deal  in  terms  of  electrical  qualities  as 
well  as  physical  dimensions. 

With  architects,  electrical  engineers,  elec- 
trical contractors  and  dealers  and  central 
station  men  and  throughout  the  electrical  in- 
dustry, Habirshaw  is  a  recognized  standard. 

It  is  a  reliable  (piality  test  of  anything  elec- 
trical to  ask,  "is  it  wired  with  Habirshaw?" 

HABIRSHAW 

Proven  by  the  test  of  time" 

Insulated  Wire  8  Cable 

Pot  morr  than  thirty  y<';irt  -prarticiilly  from  the  t>rKinninK  of  tlie 
clrctrltal  ifi'lmilry-llaliirKhaw  in-iiilatfii  Wire  lias  been  uccciiled 
B*  a  ttandanl  of  quality  all  uv^r  the  world. 
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reported  to  tlic  War  Dopaitmont  ;. 
Washintjtoii.  The  capture  of  the  cit 
is  said  to  have  been  elYected  with  bi 
litth'  disorder,  and  no  fear  is  e.xprest  f( 
the  safety  of  the  six  thousand  America 
soldiers  reniaininfj  in  Siberia. 

It  is  reported  from  Heval  that  the  recei 
liusso-Esthonian  ])eaee  treaty  j)rovidt 
for  full  reeofinition  of  Estiionia's  ind( 
l)en(h'nee.  and  tln'  renunciation  by  hot 
parlies  of  claims  to  compensation  fo 
war  expenditures. 

FOREIGN 

January  28. — Two  army  aviators,  Lieut- 
K.  F.  Davis  and  (1.  K.  (Crimes,  carryin 
military  messages  from  Fort  Browi 
Texas,  to  Xogales,  Arizona,  are  force 
to  make  a  landing:  in  Mexico  and  ar 
beiu};;  held  by  Mexicans. 

l'>iy;liteen  ))rominent  Hrilisli  labor-h'adei 
issue  a  manifesto  (h'mandin^  complel 
and  immediate  i)eaee  with  Sonet  Kussii 

According  to  Budapest  advices  reachin 
l^eni.  Prince  Otto,  eldest  son  of  fornit 
Km))ero7' Charles  of  Iluufjary.  is  favore 
by  Lefjitimists  as  the  future  King  t 
Hungary. 

A  British  credit  for -one  billion  crowns  i 
negotiated  In-  the  Austrian  I\ei)iiblioft 
the  purchase  of  raw  nuiterials,  accordin 
to  an  unotticial  Vienna  neport. 

The  draft  of  an  army  hill  is  made  publi 
by  the  Czeclio-Slovak  Oovernmen 
l)roviding  for  an  army  on  a  jieace  footin 
of  approximately  l.")(),000  men. 

January  29. — Thousands  of  i)ackages  ( 
food  sent  from  this  country  to  reliev 
the  shortage  in  l\)land  are  said  to  1 
on  the  i)iers  and  in  warehouses  of  Dai 
zig  and  can  not  be  delivered. 

Jamiary  'M). — The  Cabinet  of  I'reinier  Mi 
leruud  of  France  is  given  a  \()te  of  coi 
tidence  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputie 
.")1()  to  70. 

Georges  Gaston  Quien,  accused  of  betra\ 
ing  Kdilh  Cavell  to  the  (Germans,  is  sei 
tenced  to  twenty  years'  imprisonment. 

Advices  from  Montreal  say  that  since  tli 
armistice  more  than  a  thousand  eneni 
aliens  have  b(>en  deported  from  Canadi 

According  to  a  Rome  report ,  Frofesw 
Maggioni,  of  Bologna  University,  is  sai 
to  have  isolated  the  germ  of  sleepin 
sickness. 

A  demonstration  i)articii>ated  in  by  fi\ 
tlumsand  persons  takes  i)lace  at  llai 
over.  Germany,  in  jirolest  against  ili 
extradition  of  former  KmiHMor  Willian 

January  31. — Many  Sinn-Fein  leaders  ai 
arrested  in  a  big  roundup  in  Dublin 
A  committee  of  counselors  has  l)e<' 
named  in  Great  Britain  to  decide  ti 
olVicial  date  of  the  ending  of  the  wa 
It  is  declared  that  thousands  of  poniit 
are  involved  in  legal  i)ro('eedings  whii- 
liave  lu'cn  held  up  pending  an  anther 
tative  decision  on  the  p«)int. 

The  .Iai)anes(<  Fanbassy  at  Washington 
olTicially    informed    that    the   Japanc 
Government  has  invited  China  lo  enl' 
upon    negolialions    for    the    return   ■ 
German  rights  in  Shantung  to  China 

February  1.  .\  I'r<  sidcnlial  decree  sii 
jjcnding  conslitiitional  guaranties  for 
jieriod  of  sixty  <lays  is  issued  by  Pn'> 
dent  MeiKx-ai  of  Culm,  on  acciuiiit  < 
the  strike  of  dock-workers  now  in  projj 
ress  in  Havana. 
A  bill  backed  by  si\ty-li\i'  membon 
iuliddiicrd  in  llic  FriMicli  Cliaiiiber 
Deputies  wliieli  would  >!,\\v  women  civ] 
j)olitical,  and  ecniiomic  e(inalily  wil 
men. 
The  Cliileaii  Ciibinel  resigns,  accordii 
to  advices  from  Santiago. 


.lamiarv  2S. 


DOMKSIIC 

Franklin  K.   Lane 


Secretn'l 


of  the  Interior,  at   the  recpiest  of  FH'^ 
dent  Wilson,  has  reconsidered  hisinte| 
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tion  of  resigning,  and  will  remain  in  the 
'  Cabinet  for  several  months,  it  is  said. 
Vill  H.  Hays,  chairman  of  the   Repub- 
lican National   Committee,    names  an 
advisory  committee  of  159  members  on 
policies  and  platform  for  the  National 
Repubhcan  Convention  to  be  held  in 
Chicago  on  June  8. 
["wenty-two  divines  of  various  denomina- 
tions, including  several  bishops  and  other 
j  church  dignitaries  of  national  note,  issue 
a  written  protest  against  the  "deporta- 
tion of  men  without  judicial  trial,  re- 
pressive legislation  before  Congress,  and 
the  ousting  of  the  Socialist  members  of 
the  New  York  legislature." 
iiecretary  Baker  addresses  a  letter  to  the 
Governor  of  each  State,  requesting  his 
official  cooperation  in  the  nation-wide 
recruiting  drive  to  be  inaugurated  by 
the  War  Department,  and  to  be  inten- 
I  sified  during  the  week  of  February  22 
t  to  29,  which  is  to  be  made  National 

Enlistment  Week. 
rhe    temperance    organizations    of    the 
country  are  said  to  have  turned  their 
i  attention  to  combating   the   gambling 
evil  and  have  opened  an  active  campaign 
1  in  support  of   pending   legislation  pro- 
hibiting the  incerstate    transmission  of 
racing  information. 
LVhat  is  believed  to  be  a  record  in  trans- 
mission cf  messages  from  an  airplane  to 
a  Jand  station  is  reported  from  maneu- 
I  vers  at  Fort  Macintosh,  where  a  message 
I  was  transmitted  a  distance  of  175  miles. 
Through  Secretary  Glass,  President  Wil- 
I  son  renews  the  appeal  to  Congress  to 
'  grant  credits  of  $150,000,000  for  Poland, 
I  Austria,  and  Armenia  to  alleviate  con- 
ditions which  threaten  "moral  and  ma- 
terial chaos  in  those  countries." 
iFhe  coal-miners  conclude  the  presenta- 
j  tion  before  the  President's  coal  com- 
I  mission  of  statistics'in  support  of  their 
j  request  for  a  60  per  cent,  increase  of 
I  wages,  a  six-hour  day,  and  a  five-day 
I  week,  by  submitting  figures  purporting 
!   to  show  earnings  on  the  part  of  the  coal 
j   operators  ranging  as  high  as  1,000  per 
cent. 

ommissioner  Roper,  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Bureau,  announces  the  abolition  of 
tentative  returns  on  income  taxes,  which 
have  been  used  for  several  years.  In 
making  a  report  on  1919  incomes,  tax- 
payers will  not  be  permitted  to  estimate 
their  incomes  or  their  taxes. 

inuary  29. — Secretary  Glass  declares  in  a 
letter  to  a  committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  that 
the  Government  does  not  look  with  favor 
upon  the  proposed  international  confer- 
ence of  financiers  to  discuss  the  financial 
and  commercial  chaos  caused  by  the 
war.  He  states  that  such  a  conference 
would  serve  to  cause  confusion  and  re- 
vive hopes,  doomed  to  disappointment, 
of  further  government  loans. 

Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  announces  an 
increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  wages  of 
the  day-laborers  of  the  corporation.  The 
advances  will  affect  about  275,000  men. 

A  resolution  to  appoint  three  Senators 
and  five  Assemblymen  to  find  out  just 
what  is  an  intoxicating  drink  is  intro- 
duced by  Senator  James  J.  Walker, 
Democratic  leader  of  the  New  York 
Senate. 

Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  serves  notice 
that  any  attempt  by  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  to  prevent  strikes  among  rail- 
way employees  or  in  any  other  indus- 
try will  be  oppo.sed  by  labor  "to  the 
uttermost." 

Reduction  of  .$25,000,000  in  the  proposed 
$150,000,000  loan  for  food  relief  in  Po- 
land. Armenia,  and  Austria  is  suggested 
by  Secretary  Glass  Ijefore  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Accrued  interest  on  loans  to  European 
countries  totals  ai)proxima(elv  .$325.- 
000,000,  according  to  figures  submitted 


MANOL 


REG.U.S. 
PAT.  OFF, 


For  Perfect  Molding 


Perhaps  your  product  needs  it 

MAGNIFICENT  appearance  and  high  tensile 
•  strength  was  wanted  for  radiator  caps  by 
the  makers  of  fine  motor  cars.  They  chose 
Redmanol.  Absolute  accuracy  of  dimension 
coupled  with  great  dieled:ric  strength  was  sought 
by  the  designers  of  fine  precision  instruments. 
They  chose  Redmanol.  Superior  crushing 
strength  was  the  demand  of  the  manufad:urers 
of  small  gears.  They  chose  Redmanol.  Count- 
less  other  makers  of  an  almost  limitless  list  of 
producfts  have  also  chosen  Redmanol,  for  its 
various  commanding  excellences.  Always  it  has 
given  looks  and  lastingness.  Often  it  has  made 
possible  notable  savings  in  production  costs. 
Your  product,  too,  may  be  bettered  with  this  per- 
fect molding  compound.  You  can  easily  find  out. 


We  Help  Manufacturers 

Our  laboratories  are  constantly  en- 
gaged in  working  out  new  applications 
for  forward-looking  manufacturers. 
It  implies  no  obligation  to  submit 
your  problem  for  solution.  oAddress 
department  18. 

Redmanol  Chemical  Products  Co. 

636  W.  22nd  St.  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Redmanol 
Qualities 


Resistance  to  extreme  heat. 
Exceptionally  high  dielectric 
strength. 

Great  mechanical  strength. 
Excellent  acid  resistance. 
Unusual  accuracy  of  dimen- 
sions. 

Singular  beauty  of  finish. 
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MAK^WJi 


Index 

to  suit  your  own  ideas 

SIMPLEST  thing  in  the  world — 
with  Rand  MAKUROWN  Tabs. 
Just  the  width,  length  and  color  you 
want — when  you  want  it. 

You  simply  write  the  heading  (pen, 
pencil  or  type  i ,  insert  it  into  the  Tab 
and  cut  the  Tab  the  desired  length. 
Then  moisten  the  gummed  surface 
of  the  Tab  end  and  adjust  to  the 
article  to  be  indexed. 

Rand  MAKUROWN  Tabs  come  in 
six  distinctive  colors.  They  are  built 
to  give  100'  '(  perfect  indexing,  they 
light  up  the  dingiest  file.  They  make 
data-finding  exceedingly  simple. 
They  never  get  dog-eared,  break  or 
warp  out  of  shape.  They  out-live 
the  file  itself. 

No  wonder  big  business  firms  by  the 
hundred,  including  the  U.  S.  Gov't, 
use  such  large  quantities. 

Rand  Tabs  are  sold  in  6"  strips,  in 
widths  of  ,V'.U",  ^h"  and  \<2.".  If 
your  stationer  cannot  supply  you, 
write  us  direct  for  prices,  etc.  Blank 
labels  come  with  the  Tabs. 


ff 


THE  RAND  COMPANY 

Originators  of  the 
Visible  Index 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Branches  and  Sales  Agencies  in 
For  GnvrcJi  Twenty  Principal  Cities 

Filing 


bS 


for  Card 
Indexing 


■^5«*»<^- 


The  briirhtly  color*d,  rwstly  fitting  MAKUROWN  Ind.x 
Tabs  will  ffidow  your  dinicieiit  file  with  u  new  vWiru-nvy. 
y*  J  will  ftn')  it  a  i*l*-«»ijr«  lo  try  our  jfi-noroun  f-timpl<*  of 
MIX  r>,<-tn  Hnd  four  i»ii«-i  fprit  on  rt-mpt  of   I2<-   'to  rover 

K>«raif   atMl    i-»'kinK'        Wrir.-    The   Rand   Company, 
•pt.  B*4.  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


DO-IT-ALL  TRACTORS 
ARE  YEARS  AHEAD 

/TF>LOWS    _     ITS  LEVEL     jg^ 

?  WHEN PLOWINO  .''•§, 


A  TEN  INCH 
FURROh^ 


••  I»0    IT  'ALL"     TRACTr)RS     AKK     YKAHS 

All!    \I)-,f  all  f.ther  stiiall  trii<  torn.     The  adjiistiibli- 
m<-ans    tli.it    you   ran    plow    Ix-ttrr; 


i)o%*iT.  a*  lh<T<'  i^  even  traction  on  Ixitl 
^h  fine  wh<M.-l  in  tlic  furrow 
ill   from   a  '( 


you 
if)ull 
■DOIT  Al.l." 
to    10    in(h   plow  ill    sod   or 
•  I  I  '        11  1        1       f  work  on  :i  •.ni;ill  or  l.irtji! 

(art.     I  ,  it    tli'-ir   ii;iiu<'    iniplii-s,  a 

t       •    1  '■  v.itliin  their  ipowi-r  lilInt^. 

1  li>^..  h;iv.MII'forljclt  us<-.    Tln-re 

I  (<.r  \i\r  wire  'l>-:il<-r-  who  havr  an 

1  tr:i'  lor«.    Th  "  '  or.i  i.(  j^ 

oul.K  turiiiK  ■'  iM-hind  thi! 

'  I ''  '  I  I     \i  I.     .luii  they  are  priit<-'  i'o  i<>  o.isii  patent. 
A^U  (or  latalotc  "7." 

CONSOLIDATED  CAS  &  CASOI.INF.  ENGINE  CO. 
202  fuliM  Slittl.N'o  York  tiir 


l\v  tlu'  Treasury  Doi>artmpnt.  It  is 
])lanm'cl  to  iU'fvr  collection  for  a  few 
yt'ars,  jH'iulin^  reconstruction. 

Former  service  men  may  reinstate  tlieir 
war-risk  insurance  at  any  time  Viefore 
.July  1.  under  a  new  rulintj  of  tlie  Bureau 
of  SVar-Kisk  Insurance. 
January  30. — Indications  of  a  wide-spread 
spirit  of  dissatisfaction  among  the 
farmers  of  the  country  is  considered  by 
government  oHicials  to  be  revealed  in 
more  than  forty  tliousand  rejjlies  to  a 
questionnaire  recently  sent  out  by  the 
I'ost-ortice  Department.  The  major 
complaints  are  inability  to  obtain  labor, 
hiti:h  profits  taken  l)y  middlemen,  and 
lack  of  projier  contact  between  the 
farmer  and  the  ultimate  consumer. 

January  31.— More  than  $111,.'')(M),00()  was 
lost  by  the  Railroad  Administration 
during  November  and  December  on 
account  of  the  strike  of  the  soft-coal 
miners,  according  to  a  statement  issued 
by  Director-General  llines. 

More  thanjtwenty-five  thousand  persons  of 
the  fanning  class  emigrated  to  Canada 
from  the  United  States  in  1919,  according 
to  government  reports  just  made  jmblic. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
reports  favorably  the  bill  to  provide 
credits  of  fifty  million  dollars  to  Euro- 
pean countries  for  food  relief. 

Samuel  Gompers  issues  a  manifesto 
urging  workers  in  the  Latin-American 
Republics  to  organize  national  labor 
associations  'for  atlfiliation  with  the 
Pan-American  organization. 

Indictments  against  thirty-seven  mem- 
bers of  the  I.  W.  W.  are  returned  by 
the  special  grand  jury  investigating 
radical  activities  in  Chicago.  Among 
those  indicted  was  William  D.  Hay- 
wood, former  secretary  of  the  organiza- 
tion, now  at  liberty  from  Leavenworth 
prison  under  bond. 

The  Agricultural  Committee  orders  the 
annual  agricultural  ai)propriation  ])ill 
formally  reported  to  the  House,  carry- 
ing an  appropriation  of  .S3 1 ,000,000, 
which  is  about  $7,000,000  less  than  the 
Department  estimates  and  .$3,000,000 
less  than  the  api)ropriation  for  1919. 

David  F.  Houston  and  F.  T.  Meredith 
are  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  resi)ectively. 

Governor  James  M.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  offi- 
cially announces  his  candidacy  for  the 
Democratic  Presidential  nomination. 

Farm  animals  of  the  United  States  were 
valued  at  $S,.5()1,443,0(K)  on  .latuiary  1, 
showing  a  decrease  in  .S2G(),00(J,006  as 
compared  with  last  year. 

February  1. — The  Treasury  Department  is 
making  draslicr  reduction  in  the  number 
of  luilional  banks  designat<'d  as  govern- 
ment depositors,  with  the  result  that 
nearly  a  thousand  of  the  1,331  institu- 
tions of  this  kind  will  be  cut  off. 

February'2.^TlH!  death-rate  in  the  United 
States  for  191S  was  the  highest  on  rec- 
ord, according  to  the  Census  Hun>au, 
1,171,:{()7  deaths  taking  ])lace  during, 
that  year. 
The  New  Jers«'V  Senate  adopts  a  resolu- 
tion to  ratify  the  wonuin  sulTrag(^  con- 
stitutional ameiulmeiit. 

February  3.-  The  American  dollar  rises  to 
the  greatest  premium  in  historv  over 
the  curr«'nci<'s  of  the  former  belligerent 
nations  of  I'luropi'.  Sterling  falls  to 
iibmit  S3. .3.3,  francs  to  about  seven  cents, 
lire  to  a  little  ov<'r  live  cents,  and  the 
German  nuirk  to  1.09  cents. 

petitions  are  tiled  with  the  Department  of 
Stale  asking  that  th(<  name  of  l<!ugeii<t 
v.  Debs,  now  in  jirisoii  at  .\tlaiita,  be 
[ilnci'd  on  tlu"  Michigan  ballot  as  Social- 
ist <';iii(li(lulc  for  President. 

A  <'oiifereiic<'  on  wag<^  demands  l>cgins  in 
Washington  bitween  Railroad  .Vdmin- 
istratioii  oHicials  and  representatives  of 
two  million  railroad  uorkers. 


f^"^  Chappy 

Hands 

and 

Face 


Apply  a  few 

drops  of 

HindsCream 

and    note 

how  quickly 

you  feel    its 

soothing, 

healing   action.       Used    before 

and  after  exposure  it  keeps  the 

skin  always  clear,  healthy  and 

comfortable. 

SAMPLES. — Be  sure  to  enclose  amount  requind 
but  do  NOT  send  foreign  worKU  or  stamps.  Hinds 
Horxy  and  Almond  Cream  2c.  Both  Cold  and  Dis- 
appearing Cream  4c.  Talcum  2c.  Trial  Cake 
Soap  8c.     Sample  Faze  Powder  2c;  trial  size  1 5c. 

ATTRACTIVE     WEEK-END    BOX.    50c. 

poitpaid.  Containt  6  articles  for  trial,  daintilr 
packaged  in  pink.  Hindi  Cream  Toilet  Neceuitie* 
are  lellinc  throafhout  the  world.  Mailed  poitpaid 
in  U.  S.  A.,  from  laboratory  if  not  caiilr  obtaioablt. 

A.  S.  HINDS 

241  West  Street  Portland,  Maine 


Cream 


MASON,  FENWICK  &   LAWRENCE 

PATENT    LAWYERS 


Washington,  D.  C.  New  York 


Cliicago 


Ivstablislird  over  half  a.oentury.    Corrospon.liiur 
iiivitid.     Wc    havo   recently   associated  with    us., 
tlircc  former  members  of   the  ExaiuiniiiK  Coriw.  I 
U.  S.  Patent  Onice. 


ftPURITY  CROSS 

^^     ClnL033    Su-ey  - 

MacfcAyaAas/orChefinaAodcfhitcAon    : 
Handy  Tins— All  Quality  Storms      ^ 


Seams  mllNOl 

■3^'%fA|  even  thou^^h  the  thread 
*^**'^^'*  cut  or  broken  on  HAY 

SiipcTSCcini  Gloves 

Made  in  a  wideranfte  of  styles  for  Me 
and  Women.  Sold  at  the  Better  .Shop 

Foggy  English 

Id  plainly  11  liliiiliiiiM  <■  i\iii  (.1  11  imm  will  i-.|miMM 
cvrry  other  wiiv.  Iml  «  ho  Iim.s  nut  leiiriird  iIh.m 
eU'llMy  I'XIiressIni:  hinisrif  m  Ihe  Kni-'IKh  liHi^'lin^i.'.        ' 

Dispel  the  Fog  m 

bv  lenrnliKf  Ihi'  dlfriTeneex  of  ineiinliK;  helweni  ,s'fm  f 

M''iri(.s     mill  Ihi'  ••fTccllve  use  of  Cnii iiiilirr   11  iDm 

(ii-l  Ihi.te  nvo  hookn:    /■',  Ml, ;/,(■«  "Engliih  Synon> 

Anionymt,  iind  Prcpoaitions  "  —  Ihe     hi^I     and    1  1 


niodrrn  miiinui/m  IkioK— slroiiK  eloili  Inndhnf.  1 
Jl.'O:  ixixlimid  f.'.OI);/Vrii<i;</V^'Connectivcaof  I 
liah  Speech"— tti(>  line  iind  |i|rieln(r  of  |pre|ioNlllonH.  • 
JiinelloiiM.  n-liillvK  pronoun'  mid  iidverlis  in»di)  cle 
tilloiii;  clolh  lilndlnif,  prlr.'  $\.M;  |><>>l|iald  Jl.O:,'. 

FUNK  k  WACNALLS  COMPANY  New  York  ud  U 
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WEAR-EVER 


A 


ALUMINUM 
TRADE  MARK 


N 


Y  i 


F 


^      < 
4 


OOD  is  always  appetizing — always  seems  to  taste 
better  when  prepared  in  clean,  bright,  silver-like 

"Wear  -  Ever'' 

Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils 

"Wear-Ever"  utensils  give  to  the  kitchen  a  modern  atmosphere  in 
keeping  with  the  beautiful  furnishings  of  the  other  rooms  of  the  home. 

."Wear-Ever"  utensils  are  made  from  hard,  thick  sheet  aluminum 
without  joints  or  seams  in  which  particles  of  food  can  lodge.  Cannot 
rust — cannot  chip — are  pure  and  safe. 


^x 


Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 
with  utensils  that  "Wear-Ever" 

L.ook_  fot  the  *'Wear'EveT*'  trade  mar^  ort  the  boUom  of  each  ulensil 

The  Aluminuni  Cooking  Utensil  Co.,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 

Id  Caaadft  "Wear-Ever"  utensils    are    made   by    Northern    Aluminum    Co..   Ltd..    Toronto.   Ont. 


m 


/' 


Fine  Furniture  in 
the  living  room. 
In  tlie  kitchen- 
"Wear-E\rer' 


/ 


A*'~- ..     :(}^ 


.f  4f 


m'-^^mSKf' 
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FROM  THE  GROUND  UP 

HEN  AbERTHAW  began  engineering  construc- 
tion, twenty-five  years  ago,  its  officers  were  their 
own  superintendents. 

^  With   tireless   insistence   upon   sound  tech- 
nique,  they   worked   side   by   side  with   their 

laborers,  often  using  the  same  tools,  intent  always  upon  the 

correct  solution  of  each  new  problem. 

^  When,  in  due  time,  recognition  brought  monumental  oppor- 
tunity, AbERTH  AW  could  offer  an  experience  developed  literally 
from  the  ground  up. 

^  Not  the  least  valuable  aspect  of  this  was  the  mutual  confi- 
dence and  respect  established  between  masters  and  men  — 
between  those  who  plan  and  those  who,  however  humbly, 
fulfill.  Today,  although  AbERTHAW  employees  number  hun- 
dreds as  against  the  tens  of  earlier  years,  the  old  spirit  obtains. 

fl  Ask  one  of  these  men  what  he  thinks  of  the  Company  and 
its  work.  His  answer  will  show  that  to  him  Built  by  Abcrthaw 
constitutes  the  measure  by  which  all  building  performance  is 
to  be  judged. 

Abertpaw  Construction  Company 


BOSTON 

ATLANTA 


.  :ON'I  HALT  INC,  ENGINEERS 

MASSACHUSfiTTS 


PHII-AI^IiLPIIIA 


BUH  AI.O 

e^2 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


4 


Dispirited. — "  These  are  gloomy  time^ 
"  No    wonder,    with   everybody   out 
spirits." — Baltiviore  A  mcricaJi. 


Where  to  Slaughter. — A  reader  asks  i 
"  Why  slaujjhliT  the  elephants  in  Afri 
when  there  is  so  much  ivory  in  the  Senate 
— Marion  {Ohio)  Leader. 


And  the  Neighbors. — "  Special  pai 
given  to  beginners  "  is  a  statement  in  i 
ad  of  a  music-teacher.  Few  ad\erti« 
are  that  frank. — Greenville  {S.  C.)  Piedmoi 


Boozeless. — The  London  Times  sa 
America  is  "  in  breathless  suspense 
Breathless   is   right.     Nobody   has  had 


breath  since  January  16. 
7iing  Mail. 


-New  York 


Heating. — "  It  is  said  that  paper  can  1 
used  effectively  in  keeping  a  person  warm 

"  That's  true.  I  remember  a  thirty-d; 
note  of  mine  once  kept  me  in  a  sweat  for 
month." — Boston  Transcript. 


Explains  Those  Busy  Lines. — It  is  a 

nounced  that  New  York  telephone  g:ii 
are  marrying  off  so  rapidly  that  the  sern 
is  seriously  impaired.  Well,  they  g 
somebody's  number  ! — Des  Moines  Registi 


Nothing  Left. — Judge — "  Have  you  an 

thing  to  offer  the  Court  before  sentence  : 
passed  on  you?  " 

Prisonek   —  "  No,    your    Honor;    n 
lawyer     took     my     last     dollar." — Bouli 

Transcript. 


A  Profitable  Brow. — "  You  don't  niej 
to  tell  me  that  Young  Van  Sappy  made ; 
that  money  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow ! ' 

"  Dear,  no  .  .  .  by  the  set  of  his  brc 
You  see  he  poses  for  all  those  collar  ad\i 
tisements." — Judge. 


Strained 

Two  microbes  sat  on  a  pantry-shelf 
And  watched  with  expression  pained 

The  milknum's  stunts;  both  said  at  ODO 
"  Our  relations  are  getting  strained.' 
— The  American _Lcgion  UVcWy. 


Useful  Josh.—"  You  can't  get  an  inUa 

eating  drink   except   with   a  doctor's  pn 
scription,"  remarked  Mrs.  Corntossel. 

"Yes,"  replied  lier  husband.  "I  \v;j 
jes'  thinkin'  of  writin'  to  our  boy  Ja-i 
ti'lliu'  liiiu  to  dro])  law  an'  study  nu'dicint'  \ 
—  Washington  Star.  1 


No  Kscape. — Dinkr — "  You  charged  ii 
m(»r(>  for  tliis  steak  tlum  you  used  to." 

l{i;sTAruANT  Manacku — "I  liave  i 
])ay  more  for  it.  The  price  of  meat  he 
gone  up." 

"  Atid  tlie  steak  is  siuaUer  tluin  it  UHf 
to  be." 

"That,  of  cours«>.  is  on  account  of  th 
scarcity  of  beef." — HuJJali)  Covimtrrini 


Tight.  JoiiNNV  "  These  pants  thn 
you  lioiight  for  ine  arc  too  tight." 

MoTiiKii— •"  Oil.   no,  they  aren't." 

.l.iiiNNY  "  Tliey  are  too.  niothfi 
Tiiey'rc  ligliter'n  my  own  skin." 

^i<»T^l•:u  -"  Now,  Johnny,  yon  kno^ 
lliat  isn't  Ko." 

Johnny — "  It  is  too.  1  can  sil  (h)wn  i 
my  skin,  but  I  can't  sit  down  in  my  pantn. 
-    Hoys'  Life. 
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'x/ZiC  dislinvlivo  c/ni/c/cic/- 
(UUl  SliliO  of 

MERTON 

'  1^  W  E  F2  1 ) 

HATS 

nuiknials  ami  llic  best  o[ 
hand  l.iiloiinq.m.iko  iheii- 
iippoal  [o  the  Man  Aboul 
ToKii.  llu'  Club  Man.  the 
tvoc'kfiuier  and  ihe well- 
dressed  man  eve i>'\\ here 

,  llio  elile  Men's  Shops  in  all 
cilios  sell  Mertoii  Ivvced  Hats 

Then>"s  a  Morion  Hal  ur  C";ip  Im 
every  bpcirt  .mdcw-'iN  .'^iri-iiii 

CluisSMerlon  o  Co. 

210  Fifth  Avenue.  XewYi)rk 
Office  aiwIWoiks.l^illK'rlVnd  NJ 


Atlas  4-m'l 

Multiple  Fuse 

— a  quarter  turn  brings  a  new  element  into 
circuit. 

Has  the  simplest  and  cheapest 
maintenance  system. 

Exchangeable,  new  for  old. 

Rapidly  replacing  all  other 
types. 

Send  for  booklet  of  Fuse  Facts. 

Multiple    Electric    Products    Co.,     Inc. 

Sal«  Office,  450  Fourth  Ave,,  New  York 


I 

f 


CT  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  TO  PATENT  PROTECTION 

h  itclmioK  your  invention  to  anyone  und  tor  bUak  lorm  "CVIDEMCE  OF  CONCEP- 
B*  W  liioad  and   wiinnted       Form  and   informtiioa  Concefniag  p«t*BM  (rce. 

LANCASTER  &   ALLWINE 

nm^tUfMrn  •■fU:Jtn<,0/Ccni<pi«>n'-     208  Our«r  Buiiain(.  WBkluilftoa.D.C. 


INE  MONTHS  TO  PAY 

'tediate  possession  on  oar  lib- 
•  lasy  Monthly  Payment  plan 
J'nost  liberal  termsever offered 

|iKh  irrado  bicycle. 
f 'TORY  TO  RIOER  prices  save 

loney.  We  make  our  bicycles 
'•own  new  model  factory  and 
llirect  to  you.  We  put  real 
™y  in  them  and  our  bicycles 
"I  satisfy  you. 

'^JVLES,  colors,  and  sizes  to 
<:|  from  inour  famous  RANGER 
"bind  for  big  beautiful  catalog. 
»!iy  parents  advance  the  first 
ijl  nt  and  energetic  boys  by  odd 
>>  -  paper  routea,    delivery   for 
0  .  etc.,  make  the  bicycle  earn 
•y  to  meet  the  small  monthly  Payments 
r  '""ED  FREE  on  Approval  and  30  DAYS  \\ 
'  -.     Select  the  bicycle  you  want  and  terms 
?  i'Ly?°~<^8h  or  easy  payments.  _ 

"S  '^P9.''0''ns.  wheels,  sundries  and  parts  for  all 

'"cycles— athalfusualprices. SEND  NO  MONEY 

I'  rite  today  for  thw  big  new  catalog,  prices  and  terms. 

II  P  A  1^    CYCLE    COMPANY 

'I  fc  #^  1^     Dept.  S-172  Chicago 


A  Boy's  Idea. — The  small  boy's  idea  of 
hell  seems  to  be  an  empty  wood-  or  coal-box 
when  it  is  time  to  go  skating. — Lmven- 
worth  Post. 


Logical. — "  I  want  some  good  cmrent 
literature." 

"  Here  are  some  books  on  electric 
lighting." — Baltimore  American. 


Also  Hopeless. — "  I  can  remembpr  when 
people  thought  the  telephone  was  some- 
thing impossible." 

"  Well,  ours  is." — Washington  Star. 


Unlucky. — Some  of  us  never  do  have 
any  luck.  Now,  in.  oiu"  boyhood,  for  in- 
stance, there  never  was  a  scarcity  of 
teachers. — New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 


Costly  Readihg. — It  costs  money  these 
days  even  to  read  about  meat.  The 
original  manuscript  of  Lamb's  essay  on 
"  Roast  Pig  "  sold  for  $12, GOO. —Nashville 
Tennessean. 


Circumstantial  Evidence. — A  bank  cash- 
ier bought  a  dozen  eggs  the  other  daj-. 
The  directors  heard  of  it  and  the  expert 
accountants  are  now  at  work  on  his  books. 
— New  York  Evening  Mail. 


Canned  Honors. — In  honor  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Soviet  Ark,  a  Bolshevik  officer  di- 
rected an  order  to  his  soldiers  by  waving 
a  can  of  pork  and  beans.  It  is  interpreted 
as  an  order  given  in  honor  of  the  home- 
coming of  the  canned. — Detroit  Neivs. 


Considerate  Mule. — A  negro  was  trying 
to  saddle  a  fractious  mule,  w^hen  a  by- 
stander asked:  "  Does  that  mule  ever  Idek 
you,  Sam?  " 

"  No,  sidi,  but  he  sometimes  kicks  where 
I'se  jes'  been." — The  Amer-ican  Legion 
Weekly. 


Lucky  Adam. — Little  Charles  had  just 
been  chastised  by  his  father.  "  Mama," 
he  asked,  "  was  Adam  the  first  man?  " 

"  Yes,  dear." 

"  Didn't  he  have  any  papa?  " 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Charles's  mother. 

"Gee!"  said  the  little  fellow,  "but  he 
was  lucky." — Cincinnati  Time.t-Sfar. 


Conscientious  Dentist.  —  The  youth 
seated  himself  in  the  dentist's  chair.  He 
wore  a  wonderful  striped  silk  shirt  and  au 
even  more  wonderful  checked  suit.  He 
had  the  vacant  stare  that  often  goes  with 
both. 

"  I  am  afraid  to  give  him  gas,"  the 
dentist  said  to  his  assistant. 

"  Why?  " 

"  Well,"  replied  the  dentist,  "  how  will 
I  know  when  he  is  unconscious?  " — The 
American  Legion  Weekly. 


Manufactured  Verbs. — The  use  of  verbs 
manufactm-ed  out  of  nouns  is  satirized  in 
the  story  of  the  city  boy  who  ^\Tote  to  his 
brother  on  the  farm :  "  Thursday  we  autoed 
out  to  the  CouDitry  Club,  where  we  golfed 
until  dark.  Then  we  troUeyed  back  to 
towm  and  danced  till  dawn.  Then  we 
motored  to  the  beach  and  Fridayed  there." 
The  brother  on  the  farm  wrote  back: 
"  Yesterday  we  buggied  to  town  and  base- 
balled  all  afternoon.  Then  we  went  to 
Ned's  and  pokered  till  morning.  To-day 
we  miUed  out  to  the  corn-field  and  poe- 
hawed  till  sundown.  Then  we  supporod 
and  then  we  piped  for  a  while.  After  that 
w-e  staircased  up  to  our  room  and  besteaded 
until  the  clock  fived."— £'</jf.  D.  Hughes 
in  Ttic  WrUer. 
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were    the     first  ti 
enclosed  fuses  us- 
ing an  inexpensive 
hare  link  for  restor- 
ing a  blown  fuse  to  its 
original  efficiency 

which  won    full    approval 

from  the  Underwriters' 

Laboratories 

ECONOMY  renewable 
FUSES  gaiped  this  last  great 
distinction  not  alone  because 
of  splendid  performance  in 
the  rigid  laboratory  tests, 
but  largely  because  of  their 
long  record  in  actual  service 
in  the  field. 

Millions  of  Economy  Fuses 
have  been  in  use  for  many 
years  —  protecting  circuits, 
lives  and  property  and  effect- 
ing marked  economies  in  all 
branches  of  industry  from 
the  sweatshops  in  the  lofts 
to  the  big  steel  plants, central 
stations,  powder  mills,  and 
even  the  U.  S.  Navy  and 
other  government  depart- 
ments. 

When  you  buy  fuses  insist  on  the 
Underwriters'  label  on  the  fuse — 
and  the  "  Und.  Lab.  Inspected  " 
symbol  on  the  renewal  links. 
They  are  there  for  your  protec- 
tion. All  ECONOMY  renewable 
FUSES  from  0  to  600  amperes  in 
both  250  and  600  volts — bear 
these  official  marks  of  Under- 
writers' approval.  This  is  the 
label: 


St 


s 


And  remember — Economy  renew- 
able Fuses  cut  annual  operating 
costs  80%  as  compared  with  the 
use  of  one-time  fuses. 

Say  "Economy"  when  you  order 
fuses. 

For  sale  by    all   leading   elec- 
trical Jobbers  and  dealers 

Econoniy  Fuse  ^  Mfg.  Co. 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Economy   Fuses    are  Also  Made       g 
in   Canada   at  Montreal 


I 
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Time  and  Beauty 


How  to  stay  Time  in  its  relent- 
less course?"  That  is  the  prob- 
lem of  Beauty.  How  to  keep  the  lips 
young,  the  throat  round  and  firm, 
the  skin  smooth  and  free  from  the 
lines  that  mark  the  progress  of  the 
years. 

Does  Beauty  know  that  Pyorrhea 
is  an  enemy — as  well  as  Time  ?  Does 
Beauty  know  that  Pyorrhea  wrecks 
the^health  and  brings  the  brand  of 
age  ?  Pyorrhea  is  a  disease  of  the 
gums  that  begins  with  tenderness 
and  bleeding.  Then  the  gums 
recede,  the  lips  lose  their  look  of 
youth,  the  teeth  decay,  loosen  and 
fall  out,  or  must  be  extracted  to  rid 
the  system  of  the  infecting  Pyorrhea 
germs. 

Four  out  of  five  people  over  forty 
have  Pyorrhea.  You  can  keep  this 
insidious  disease  away.  Visit  your 
dentist  frequently  for  tooth  and 
yum  inspection — and  use  Forhan's 
For  the  Gums. 

Forhan's  For  the  Gums  will  pre- 
vent Pyorrhea     or  check  its  progress 


— if  used  in  time  and  used  consist- 
ently. Ordinary  dentifrices  cannot 
do  this.  Forhan's  keeps  the  gums 
firm  and  healthy — the  teeth  white 
and  clean. 


How  to  use  Forhan's 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and 
year  out.  Wet  your  brush  in  cold 
water,  place  a  half-inch  of  the  re- 
freshing, healing  paste  on  it,  then 
brush  your  teeth  up  and  down. 
Use  a  rolling  motion  to  clean  the 
crevices.  Brush  the  grinding  and 
back  surfaces  of  the  teeth.  Massage 
your  gums  with  your  Forhan-coated 
brush — gently  at  first  until  the  gums 
harden,  then  more  vigorously.  If 
the  gums  are  very  tender,  massage 
with  the  finger,  instead  of  the  brush. 
If  gum-shrinkage  has  already  set  in, 
use  Forhan's  according  to  directions 
and  consult  a  dentist  immediately 
for  special  treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  At  all  druggists. 


Forhan  Company,  New  York 

turhan'i,  LtmiCcd,  Muntrcal 


Forhan-8 


FOR  THE  GUMS 

Cheats  Pyorrheo 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER' 
EASY   CHAIR 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  no- 
will  br  i^krn  of  anonymous  communication 


•M.  O.,"  Pineville,  Ky. — Winston  Churii 
the  author  of  'The  Crisis,"  etc..  is  an  Amet« 
Winston  Spencer  Churcliill  is  an  Englishmaj' 

'•F.  E.  S.,"  Tarentum,  Pa.— "Please  M. 
what  Bavaria's  present  political  status  is  ^ 
regard  to  Prussia  and  the  rest  of  Germany  n 
Bavaria  assert  herself  a  separate  republic  i, 
the  signing  of  the  arnustice,  and  eould  she  U  li 
enforce  such  a  position?" 

The  provisional  constitution  of  Bavaria,  o 
public  on  January  7,  1919,  estabUshed  a  Sw  i> 
republic  in  Bavaria.  The  supreme  power> 
with  the  people.  The  Diet  consists  of  i> 
Chamber;  the  suffrage  is  universal,  equal,  d  i 
secret,  and  proportional.  The  supreme  exec-  , 
power  is  exercised  by  the  ministry  as  a  w « 
All  privileges  of  birth  and  caste  are  aboil,; 
The  Church  is  separated  from  the  state. 

"  H.  J.  C."  Now  York,  X.  Y.— "  Is  it  p  . 
to  say  at  any  time  'these  merchandise.'  ■ 
tho  more  than  one  product  is  referred  to?  ' 

Merchandise  was  used  with  a  verb  in  „ 
plural  by  Shakespeare  in  "  Antony  and  Cleopu 
act  ii,  sc.  5,  line  104,  but  this  use  is  uncou  j: 
to-day.  We  use  it  as  a  collective  with  a  sin  i 
verb — "  This  merchandise  is  to  be  shippl^ 
freight."  The  word  merchandise  connotes  mn  ; 
able  goods  of  one  kind  or  of  many  kinds,  a  : 
now  used  with  a  demonstrative  pronoun  iru 
singular.  I 

"E.  S.  B.,"  Marion,  Wis. — "In  using  the  >c 
or  abbreviation  of  the  word.  Junior  or  5  u 
after  tho  name  of  a  person,  should  the  '.a 
'S'  be  capitalized?" 

The  forms  Jr.  and  Sr.  when  written  af'  . 
person's  name  are  always  capitalized.  Co  u 
the  New  Standard  Dictionary,  p.  1332,  colur  J 

"P.  M.  W.,"  Benton,  Ark.— "  Kindly  giv  » 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  loc 
Clemenceau." 

The  name  Clemenceau  is  corroctly  pronouad 
klc"man"so' — e  as  in  prey,  a  as  in  art,  n  w  .. 
nasal  sound,  o  as  in  ^o. 

"E.  B.  G.,"  Trenton,  N.  J. — ""Which  is  pif 
able  to  address  a  widow,  as  'Mrs.  John  Don* 
"Mrs.  Alice  Doe'?" 

While  her  husband  is  living  a  woman  is  r 
rectly  addressed  by  her  husband's  name,  as  "  t 
Jolin  Doe."  If  she  be  a  widow  one  should  adin 
her  by  her  own  given  name — "Mrs.  Sarah  E." 


Quito,  S.  A. — "Should  we  > 
'  Ecuadoran,"  '  Eeuatlorian,'  J 
Also,   which  is  correct,   "Clill 


"E.  S.  B.,' 
'  Ecuadorean,' 
'  Ecuatorian'? 
or  'Chilean'?" 

Ecuadorean  is  tho  correct  form.  Chilean  It* 
preferred  form,  but  Chilian  is  also  corri'ct. 

"  W.  S.  S.,"  Detroit,  Mich.— "Can  you  tn  ■ 
me  of  tho  origin  and  meuuing  of  the  term  'goli* 
appUed  to  sailors  in  the  Lulled  States  Navy? 

Various  thoorles  of  tho  application  of  pv.W 
American  sailors  have  boon  udvuucud,  but  \ti 
is  convincing. 

Tho  word  gob  has  been  in  use  in  (iroat.Br* 
for  many  years  to  indicate  one  t^ngaged  !»' * 
preventive  service — that  bnuich  of  th(>  cub'II 
service  of  Grwil  Britain  whicJi  is  chargixl  will  * 
Mip)irossi(>n  of  sniuK'Kling-  The  men  in  »• 
lir.iiK  li  of  tlif  I'nlt^'il  Stul«'.s  servii-r  whlcb  •• 
<liarg('(l  with  tho  supprt'ssion  of  th«<  .suhi]ii>* 
may  have  followed  uiialoKV  wlien  thoy  iMloptod'' 

(lohs,  gob  ships,  and  gobbic  ships  urt<  kno»  • 
Scottish  (llultH-t ;  and  in  th«<  dialix-ts  of  Norltu^** 
tonshiro,  Warwickslilrc.  Shrt)pshlre.  IIuntinK'*' 
shin-,  and  SoinorNctshiro  thon'  In  u  verb  " 
gob,"  which  iinsmN  "  l<>  slop."  It  also  nieWlf'*' 
oxpoctorato. " 

,\  tildo-llKlit  was  thrown  u|)i>ii  thin  won^) 
"Tile  Srot-snian  "  on  .Vugiist  1,  1S90,  wlilcii 
lliat  when  a  inoi'lliig  f>f  the  ^^>ll^t-KllHr(i  !• 
plac«<  tho  tiicn  iiidnlKr  In  protniclcKJ  ynniN,  ai'* 
of  tho  pipe,  and  a  friendly  chow.  Such  a  mt,' 
In  Invariably  pn)ductlve  ot  u  conKldorublo  UU''^ 
of  K<x><l-nntiir<y|  lianter.  »h  well  as  friNC  expw'tj'' 
lloti  nil  around,  whcrofroiu  our  frlondrt  euine  t« 
known  uh  "gohliloH"  (from  "gob."  the  mot.  ■ 
III  tho  pr<M-oKS  of  tliiio  giib  and  gnbbie  cnine  I' 
uiiiiiiivi  to  I  ho  liliiLw  uuuinod  bv  Iho  oobs. 
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IR.  A.  P.,"  Washington.  D.  C— "  (1)  What  is 
A  orahaun?     (2)  What  is  a  ward  heeler?" 

)  A  leprechawn  is  a  fairy  or  dwarf.  (2)  A 
U;  d  heeler  is  a  hanger-on  or  agent  of  the  political 
t^ ;  of  a  ward. 

A.  T.  P.."  Atlanta,  Ga. — "  Kindly  let  me  know 
fatuation  (one  for  another)  is  not  ardent  love." 

;o.     It  is  extravagant  or  unreasonable  passion, 
a^te  of  mind  in  wliich  the  heart  so  runs  away 
1  the  head  that  the  head  is  completely  deprived 
cs  power  of  calm,  collected  judgment. 

A.  B.,"  Marshalltown,  Iowa — "Wliich  is  cor- 
;   'somebody's  else'  or  'somebody  else's'?" 

"he  expressions   some  one  else,   any   one   else. 

y  one    else,  somebody    else,  etc.,  are  in  good 

ge  treated  as  substantive  phrases  and  have  the 
jisessive  inflection  upon  the  else;  as,  somebody 
(1  's  umbrella ;  but  some  prefer  to  treat  them 
H  ply  as  eUiptical  expressions;  as,  the  umbrella 
itsomebody's   else    (i.e.,    other   than   the   person 

viously  mentioned). 

'A.  T.  J.,"  Sharpsville,  Pa. — "Please  tell  me 
ether  to  or  with  should  be  used  in  the  following, 
icalked  to  or  with  the  man.'" 

'  To  talk  to  a  person  is  to  address  words  to  him ;  to 

k  with  a  person  is  to  speak  and  Usten  alternately 

l;o  carry  on  a  conversation ;  to  talk  of  or  about  a 

'•son  is  to  say  things  concerning  him;  to  talk  at 

)erson  is  to  address  words  to  another  or  others 

the  purpose  of  having  them  heard  by  the  one 

whom  they  are  meant. 

'H.  S.  J.,"  Augusta,  Ga. — "Kindly  give  me  the 
aning  of  the  phrase,  'On  the  Seven  Seas.'" 

The  seven  seas  are  the  North  Atlantic,  the  South 
lantic,  the  North  Pacific,  the  South  Pacific,  the 
lian  Ocean,  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  the  Antarctic 
ean. 

"H.  G.  H.,"  Washington,  D.  C— "When  re- 
■rlng  to  the  word,  'news'  in  general,  is  it  correct 
say,  'News  is  scarce,'  or  'News  are  scarce'? 
so,  explain  and  give  reason  for  the  use  of  either 
rb." 

Some  nouns  plural  in  form  are  singular  in 
janing  and  use;  as,  means,  news,  mathematics, 
litics.  We  say,  "The  latest  neirs  ts";  " Mathe- 
Jtics  is  a  hard  study."  Means  Is  singular  when 
ferring  to  one  thing  or  method,  plural  when  re- 
-ring  to  more  than  one;  as,  "This  is  the  only 
'ans";  "  All  other  means  have  failed." — Fernald, 
English  Grammar  SimpUfled."  "News  is 
irce"  is  the  correct  form. 

"B.  D.  S.,"  Johnstown,  N.  Y. — "Are  unsanitary 
d  insanitary  both  correct?     If  not,  which  is?  " 

Both  words,  unsanitary  and  insanitary,  are  in 
od  use,  and  the  matter  of  preference  is  one  of 
rsonal  choice. 

"E.  G.  M.,"  Moimt  McGregor.  N.  Y. — "Was 
.  Petersburg  called  Petrograd  in  Russia  before 
e  war?  I  should  Uke  the  correct  information 
lOUt  the  two  names." 

The  name  Petrograd  is  the  early  Ru.ssian  name 
the  city,  which  was  restored  to  avoid  the  German 
Teutonic  form,  "Saint  Petersburg."  Elimi- 
ting  the  "  Saint,"  both  mean  the  same — the  city 
Peter.  St.  Petersburg  was  changed  to  Petrograd 
ptember  1,  1914. 

"M.  A.  S.,"  Fort  Davis,  Texas. — "Please  give 
B  the  proper  pronunciations  of  the  following — 
'.ores,  dirigible,  and  Himalaya." 

The  terms  you  give  are  pronoimced  as  follows: 
:ores,  a-zorz' — a  as  in  final,  o  as  in  go.  Dirigible, 
r'i-ji-bl — first  i  as  in  hit,  second  and  third  i's 
in  habit.  Himalaya,  hi-ma'la-ya — i  as  in  habit, 
St  a  as  in  art,  second  and  tliird  a's  as  in  final; 
30  frequently  heard  him-a-le'ya — i  as  in  hit,  first 
as  in  final,  e  as  in  prey,  last  a  as  in  final — 
pecially  in  England. 

"G.  K,"  Cliicago,  ID.— (1)  Kindly  tell  me  the 
.tlonaUty  of  a  person  who  is  bom  in  England  or 
■ancc  and  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
■  act  of  Congress.  (2)  Is  Herbert  Hoover  a  citi- 
n  of  the  United  States,  and  was  he  born  here? 
)  VV  hat  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  Civil  War? 
)  Was  George  Washington  a  slave-owner,  and 
a  he  favor  slavery?" 

(1)  A  person  who  becomes  a  citizen  by  act  of 
Jngre-ss  is  an  American  citizen.  (2)  Mr.  Hoover 
IS  born  in  West  Branch,  Iowa,  and  therefore  is 
I  American  citizen.  (3)  The  primary  cause  of 
e  Civil  War  was  the  declaration  of  the  Southern 
ates  that  they  had  the  right  to  secede  and  form 
eir  own  government.  (4)  In  common  with  the 
St  of  the  people  in  George  Washington's  time, 
sorge  Washington  owned  slaves,  whom  he 
)erated. 
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— nearly  fifty-one  weeks  of  each  year, 
all  tol(J,  when  the  sun  sparkles  each  day 
on  ocean,  bay  ancd  city,  make  life  a 
holiday  in  San  Diego,  California. 

Roses,  in  January,  as  in  June,  garland 
green  lawns  and  miles  of  charming 
homes  where  the  geraniums  climb  to 
the  eaves. 

In  the  great  park,  daily  audiences  as' 
semble  to  enjoy  the  harmonies  of  the 
afternoon  recital  on  the  great  out  of 
door  pipe  organ,  overlooking  ocean  and 
bay,  and  here  a  million  gorgeous  flowers 
glow  against  the  green  of  trees  and 
shrubs  from  every  climate  in  the  world. 

The  warships  of  the  fleet.  Point  Loma, 
the  city's  portal  to  the  ocean.  Old 
Mexico,  but  seventeen  miles  distant, 
and  a  thousand  vistas  among  upland 
valleys  and  mountain  passes  traversed 
by  more  than  four  hundred  miles  "of 
superb  boulevards,  offer  innumerable 
opportunities  for  recreation  and  make 
this  the  ideal  city  in  which  to  establish 
your  permanent  home. 

Every  day  is  an  adventure  in  happiness  at 

5anDfSP 

Lalirornid 


Through  Pullman  service  is  operated  between 
San  Diego  and  Chicago  over  the  new  San  Diego 
and  Arizona  Railway,  in  connection  with  the 
Rock  Island  and  Southern  Pacific  "Golden 
State  Limited."  A  delightful  mild  climate 
trip  through  Imperial  Valley  and  magnificent 
scenery. 


The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  spending 
more  than  twenty  mil- 
lion dollars  in  San 
Diego  in  permanent 
stations  for  its  air,  land 
'  and  sea  forces,  because 
official  tests  proved  the 
advantages  in  comfort 
and  efficiency,  of  its 
equable  climate  and 
continuous  sunshine- 


SAN  DIEGO-CALIFORNIA   CLUB. 

115  Spreckels  BId£.,  San  Diego.  California 

Gentlemen: — I  should  like  to  know  more  about  San  Diego.  Cali 
lornia.    Please  send  me  your  free  booklet. 


NAME STREET 

CITY STATE. 


This 
booklet 
tells  al'out 
Sau  DieBo. 
Sign  the 
coupon  and 
get  It  free 
by  return 
mall. 


^ 
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^^^^1  How  your  clothes  can 
save   your   money 


n: 


Be  sure  they're  of  all-wool 
fabrics;  well-tailored;  styl- 
ish; correct  in  fit.  Pay 
enough  to  get  all  that; 
then  take  care  of  'em 
They'll  wear  so  well, 
they'll   be   an    economy 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
be  sure  you  get  our  clothes 
If  you're  not  satisfied  with 
them,  money  back 

Hart   Schafther 
&    Marx 


Cop|rt|hi.  i9tt.\Hiri  Schntfncr  It  M«ni 
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K  leap  from  the 

North  Pole  to  the  Equator 


^ 


Consider  the  strain  put  upon  pipes  in  the  heating  system  of  a  railroad  car  when, 
after  lying  outside  in  the  yard  all  night,  covered  with  ice,  the  temperature  at  zero 
or  below,  it  is  run  under  the  protecting  trainshed,  the  steam  turned  on  and  the 
temperature  of  the  pipes  raised    175°  and  more. 

It  is  under  such  shocks  and  strains  from  sudden  expansion  and  contraction,  and 
from  vibrations,  that  the  iron  sinews  of  Reading  Wrought  Iron  Pipe  prove  their 
worth.  Not  in  railroad  cars  alone,  but  in  coal  mines,  industrial  plants,  refrigerating 
plants,  hotels,  office  buildings — m  every  department  of  this  country's  industrial  life, 
practical  men  are  using  Reading  Wrought  Iron  Pipe  because  of  its  ability  to  stand 
up  under  hardest  service. 

For  locomotives  and  stationary  boilers,  Reading  Charcoal  Iron  Boiler  Tubes 

Specify  Reading — the  Pipe  that  Endures 

READING        IRON        COMPANY 


Reading 

Mew  York 

^Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 


Pennsyl 


vania 


Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Dallas 
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THE  ABINGDON  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  TEXTS 

DAVID  G.  DOWNEY,  General  Editor 
NORMAN  E.  RICHARDSON.  Associate  Editor 

THE  RELIGIOUS  MOTIVE  IN  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

One  of  the  greatest  immediate  needs  in  American  education  is  that  teachers  of  religion  come 
to  have  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  aims  and  technique  of  public  school  education  and  that 
public  school  teachers  learn  how  to  take  into  account  the  religious  motives  of  their  pupils. 
American  Democracy  cannot  find  a  secure  foundation  in  two  separate  and  mutually  exclusive 
systems  of  education.  The  church  school  teacher  who  is  Ignorant  or  antagonistic  in  his  at- 
titude toward  the  public  school  cannot  make  his  full  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
The  public  school  teacher  who  ignores  the  religious  motive  in  the  pupils  cannot  bring  his 
work  to  its  highest  success.  What  is  needed  is  that  both  have  a  vision  of  the  common  task. 
Several  of  the  Abingdon  Religious  Education  texts  will  be  purposefully  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  our  secondary  school*. 

It  is  believed  that  this  six-fold  standard  consistently  maintained  gives  to  the  Abingdon 
Texts  in  Religious  Education  distinctness  of  character  and  suitability  for  use  in  the  COM- 
MUNITY SCHOOLS  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  AND  IN  WEEK-DAY 
SCHOOLS  OF  RELIGION. 


COMMUNITY  TRAINING  SCHOOL  SERIES 

Norman  E.  Richardson,  Editor 

The  rapid  development  of  COMMUNITY 
SCHOOLS  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCA- 
TION has  made  necessary  the  creation  of  a 
•pecial  series  of  texts.  No  such  school  can 
do  its  best  work  without  suitable  text-books. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  schools  that  have 
u  their  aim  the  training  of  teachers  of  reli- 
gion. One  of  the  most  potent  factors  in 
making  the  class-room  hour  a  time  of  en- 
lightenment and  of  inspiration  is  a  common 
rallying  point  of  thinking  on  the  part  of  both 
pupils  and  teachers — the  assigned  lesson  in  a 
trustworthy  text. 

HOW  TO  TEACH  RELIGION 
Principles  and  Mcthoda 

OyOK'/fi.K  ilKi'iiiii'T  BBTTt 

Professor  of    Religious    Education,    North- 
wettern  University. 

unto,    ujpagti.    Cloth.    Net.ii.oo; poitage,ioc. 
List  of  other  titles  on  request 

WEEK-DAY  SCHOOL  SERIES 

GKoar.R  HiiaauiT  I!«Tr»,  Co-opetalinn  Author 
The  next  great  forward  step  in  American 
Education  is  the  establishment  of  WEEK- 
DAY SCHOOLS  OF  RELIGION.  Al- 
ready experiments  have  been  made  with 
marked  success  in  Gary,  Ind.;  Toledo,  ().; 
Van  Wert,  O. ;  Batavia,  III, ;  New  York  City, 
and  many  other  important  centers.  The 
morement  has  the  active  support  of  the  most 
progreiiive  public  school  leaders.  The  church 
school  with  its  one  short  session  a  week,  is 
confessedly  inadeciuate  to  the  task.      During 


the  next  decade  American  communities  in 
ever-increasing  numbers  will  launch  systems 
of  WEEK-DAY  SCHOOLS  OF  RELI- 
GION. 

The  Abingdon  Texts  for  WEEK-DAY 
SCHOOLS  OF  RELIGION  are  being 
prepared  by  competent  writers  who  under- 
stand the  particular  needs  of  this  type  of 
school  and  who  have  creative  power  in  pro- 
ducing pupil's  text-books. 

List  of  titles  on  request. 

GARY  LEAFLETS 

Lesson  Courses  for  Week-Day  Reliidoiis 
Instruction 

The  work  of  WEEK-DAY  RELI- 
GIOUS EDUCATION  is  practically  anew 
field.  While  permanent  texts  are  being  pre- 
pared we  recommend  the  use  of  the  Gary 
Leaflets.  In  the  arrangement  of  these  lessons 
the  purpose  is  to  give  help  born  of  five  years' 
experience  in  Oary  and  elsewhere,  in  actually 
teaching  the  lessons.  The  Gary  school  sys- 
tem is  not  essential  to  the  plan.  A  church  or 
community  with  any  public  school  system 
whatever  can  use  these  lessons  satisfactorily. 

GROUP  I-YEARI-Includingchildrcn 
from  (iradcs  1  and  2. 

GROUP  II— YEAR  I— Including  chil- 
dren from  Grades  7<  and  4. 

GROUP  III— YEAR  I— Including  chil- 
dren from  C>ra(ic8  .S  and  6. 

GROUP  IV-YEAR  I— Including  chil- 
dren from  Grades  7  and  8  of  the  public 
schools. 

For  further  Information  address 


THE  ABINGDON  PRESS  "»N™v'lr- 


MCM,::Si.rl«ZM;ZM-MzSS;-|t=l«=SICMZS«C 


'Cralning  jor  /Tutliorship 

HoWto  Write,  Whatto  Write, 
and  where  to  sell. 

^^^     CulHv'atc  your  miruL  DoVplop 
'^J&L ^I^^Bi  ^urlilerory  gifVs.Maslor  (he 
■^^^■1   arlof  s«lf-eSpre»sion.Make 
I  your  spare  htne  p-ofiloblc. 
mm  your  id<a£  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short -Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Joumalisni, 
Play  Writing,  Pliotoplay 
.  Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
Dr.EscnWCllV  aUy  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,  honest,  helphj  advice.      Real  teaching. 

One  pupil  hu  recciTed  over  $5,000  for  •(ario  ukI 

articlM  writUn  nuMtljr  in  iptur*  tim*— "pUjr  work,"  b* 

CAlli  it     Another  pupO  reccivod  oror  91,000  b«(or« 

completing  her  Tint  couru.      Anotkw,  •  biur  wif* 

uid  motbar,  i>  aTerm(in(  OTer  )7S  »  WMk  inn 

photopUf  vmtinf  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency 'doing  so  much 

for  writers,  young  or  old.   The  universities  recognirs 

this,  for  over  one  hundred  memljers  of  the  English 

faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 

Literary  Department.    The  editor*  recognixe  it,  for 

they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

W.  publith  r*.  Wrif«r'«  Library,  11  volvimw;  a~cn|>liv. 
booklH  (r.*  W«  till  |>ubli>h  Thm  Wriltr't  Monlhly,  ih«  l~J. 
Iflg  magaikiM  for  lu.r«ry  wort.r* ;  Mmpl*  copy  10  c«i»».  wnuj 
•ubKriiXion  tl.OO.  BMidM  our  uachu^  wmc*,.  wf  oBi  • 
jDJUiutcppI  Cftticiwn  ••rrtc* 

150-Pag*  illudrxad  c*l*lo(u*  lr««.  Wm»«  Aiitm 

tfie  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept  74     Sprii^t«ld,Ma»». 


CtTAftLI»HIO  I0OT 


iMCOft^OMATID    iVOa 


II    M     ••     It     ■•    I*    »     •*     ■•     *• 


stAmmerh^g 

CoinpliMi*  .iml  (K-iiti.iiiriit  tuic  afltolad  *t  Bogua  Inif'*'" 
All  iii-iiiiilluii  uitli  n.i(ioiial  puiroiuiKr.  lur  •(.iiiiiiirm 
l-uuiidrd  1901.  Scirnlilir  trratnicnl — lombincn  (run 
biuin  with  ai^ccch  org.iiin  .Stroiiifly  endorsed  by  1 
piutranioll.  70-|>iigr  book  with  lull  1  iirlliulai".  lli.iil 
10  all  Klainiiirft-ra.  A>Mrr«»  BanJtmlD  K.  Bogtta,  Pr». 
i272  Bogua  Building,  IndUiiapolli,  Indlaoa. 

College  Degrees  by  Home   Stud; 

iii.Siaiul.iKl  (~<>llrKr  i:8Hbli!ilir<l    ISSfl.     Law,  usual  ilriirr. 
n|>rii.il  K"«liiatr  council  lor  busy  i>co|ile.  Kates  low.  Addrr 

i>.  I'.  i>ki.i.in(;I':k.  Ph.n..  ll.i>..  <:hcffyvui«.  N.  < 

LAW 

Study  At  Home 

U«r«r.  I.«««llir  Unraa.li".  •' "I" 
iMiM  and  bla  auao«aa  In  tm.i'ta*' 
Mr.    (iraaUr  opportunllir.  no« 

,,. Ilaalaadar.     Ijiwr.r.  "'^ 

tS.OOO  to  910,000  Annuallv 

Wc  (iji.lo  >uu   .I.!'   Iiy   .Iri.        Y..U  <■■• 

.t  Im.iii.  tlutltia  .i.«r«  llnici.    «  I*  iir^L  ' 
f„r  l»»i  .t.'utn.llo"  In  any  aUl.      "'V.'     , 
tuL.lo.l   .,...i.ll..«    I..  ..ur   (!u.ianlr»   I'   '  • 
uiil.h.,1         l).»...   ..^   1.1.     I'      ".nf   "' 
,.»>,.!.     uf    .....n-ifiil    .l.i.lrnt.    .nnllr' 
I..W    cvm\.     i-aar    l.riii.  ►•ouH.-.n    '••I'"""..** 

„.  If  rmi   .nn.ll  n..w.      <;-l  "..r  r.hi.l.  •    ^■"A''K       ** 
°|     'Kvl.l.i.r.''  I..-1."  rr...       H,i..l   f.r  Ihrn,     N'.  ift 

Dapi.  2S2-LB.  Chicss' 
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LaSallo  Eilrnaion  Univorally. 


Why 
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an  Antiseptic  Shaving  Cream 

is  Desirable 


Lysol  Shaving 
Cream 

In  Tubes 

Contains  the  necessary  pro- 
portion of  the  antiseptic  in- 
gredients of  Lysol  Disinfec- 
tant to  kill  germs  on  razor 
and  shaving-brush  (where 
germs  abound)  and  to  guard 
the  tiny  cuts  from  infection 
and  give  an  antiseptic  shave. 
If  your  dealer  hasn't  it,  ask 
him  to  order  a  supply  for  you. 


Lysol  Toilet  Soap 

25c  a  Cake 

Contains  the  necessary  propor- 
tion of  the  antiseptic  ingredients 
of  Lysol  Disinfectant  to  protect 
the  skin  from  germ  infection. 
It  is  refreshingly  soothing  and 
healing  and  helpful  for  improving 
the  skin.  Ask  your  dealer.  If 
he  hasn't  it,  ask  him  to  order  it 
for  you. 


IN  the  absence  of  proper  disinfection,  germs 
can  breed,  thrive,  and  spread  almost  any- 
where. In  exposing  your  skin  as  you  do  in 
shaving,  therefore,  some  precaution  against 
infection  is  desirable. 

Lysol  Shaving  Cream  gives  you  that  protec- 
tion. It  contains  a  small  portion  of  the  anti- 
septic ingredients  of  Lysol  Disinfectant.  In 
thousands  of  homes — probably  in  your  own 
home — Lysol  Disinfectant  is  used  regularly  and 
systematically  to  prevent  attacks  of  contagious 
disease. 


SHAVING  CREAM 

Without  its  antiseptic  properties  Lysol 
Shaving  Cream  would  still  be  a  splendid 
cream.  Smooth  and  creamy,  it  lathers 
freely,  softens  the  beard  readily,  and  pre- 
pares the  skin  for  a  clean,  pleasant  shave. 

With  its  antiseptic  properties  Lysol 
Shaving  Cream  becomes  a  "safety"  cream, 
eliminating  immediately  any  invisible  un- 
cleanliness  that  may  exist  on  the  razor 
blade,  strop,  brush,  cup,  or  the  hands  that 
rub  in  the  lather.  Renders  small  cuts 
aseptic  instantly. 

And  so  just  as  Lysol  Disinfectant  by 
destroying  germs  tends  to  prevent  any 
attack  of  contagious  sickness,  in  the  same 
way  Lysol  Shaving  Cream  prevents  any 
possible  infection  through  shaving. 

Lysol  Shaving  Cream,  Lysol  Disinfec- 
tant, and  Lysol  Toilet  Soap  are  sold  by 
practically  all  druggists. 


OUR   SIGN    IS  OUR    BOND 


Makers  of  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  120  William  Street 

Canadian  Agents:  MacLcan  &  Wood,  18  Toronto  St.,  Toronto 


<£j^ 


■r,k, 


''KNSFINK  120Wil!i»«'''' 


;'i;„|r]*>mCE  25  CENTS 


NEW   YOKK 


Lysol  Disinfectant 

In  Bottles,  25c,  50c 
and  $1.00 

Kills  disease  germs  at  the  mo- 
ment of  application.  A  50c 
bottle  added  to  water  makes  5 
gallons  of  powerful  disinfectant; 
a  25c  bottle  makes  2  gallons. 
Sold  by  all  druggists.  Use 
Lysol  Disinfectant  regularly. 


SAMPLES  FREE 

A  free  sample  of  Lysol  Shaving 
Cream  will  be  mailed  to  anyone 
asking  for  it.  Try  it  at  home  or 
when  traveling  —  you  will  like  it 
and  want  the  full-size  tube.  Sample 
of  Lysol  Toilet  Soap  will  be 
enclosed.  Merely  fill  out  coupon, 
clip  and  mail,  or  send  a  post-card. 


LEHN  &  FINK,  Inc. 

120  William  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  FREE  SAMPLES  of  LYSOL 
SHAVING  CREAM  and  LYSOL  TOILET 
SOAP. 

Name 

Town    

State  
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General  Motors  Tmchi 


MODEL  16,  of  the  General   Motors 
Truck   Line,    is   in   big   demand 
because  it  is  more  than  a  one- 
capacity  truck. 

In  government  work,  for  which  it  has 
been  standardized,  it  was  classified  as 
both  a  ^/4  ton  and  a  1  ton  truck. 

In  commercial  work  it  has  become 
America's    Standard  All-Purpose  Truck. 

Model  16  has  the  flexibility,  economy  of 
operation,  and  speed  required  in  a  Y4  ton 
truck,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has  the 
power,  chassis  strength  and  long  wheel 
base  for  all  1  ton  requirements. 

Model  16  is  but  one  of  the  GMC  line  of 
trucks,  ranging  in  capacity  from  %  ton 
to  5  tons. 

General  Motors  Truck  Company 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN,   U.S.A. 
Branches  and  Distributors   in    Principal    Cities 


(5frl 
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Inlands  and 
the  smoke  test 


A  car  equipped  with  Inland  Piston  Rings 
seldom  leaves  behind  it  a  trail  of  grayish- . 
blue  smoke. 

Smoke  of  this  color  indicates  that  oil  is 
getting  into  the  firing  chamber  and  is  in- , 
terfering  with  combustion. 

In  order  to  be  proof  against  leakage  of 
oil,  piston  rings  must  fit  the  cylinder  with 
absolute  tightness. 

But  the  ring  too  must  be  solid,  without 
gaps  at  the  ends. 

The  Inland  Piston  Ring  with  the  spiral 
cut  safeguards  against  leakage. 

Because  it  is  made  in  one  piece  and  cut 
spirally,  it  is  gas-tight  and  oil-tight. 

And  its  tension  makes  possible  a  snug  fit 
against  the  walls  of  the  cylinder. 

Whenever  your  car  puffs  out  grayish- 
blue  smoke,  look  to  your  piston  rings. 

Inland  Machine  Works 

1635  Locust  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo* 


INLAND 

>NE-PIECE  PISTON  RING 
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TRUCKS  THAT  THE 
DDIVEDS  KEOOMMEND 


The  driver's  Judg- 
ment is  based  on  ex* 
perience. 


SERVICE  drivers 
wrote  this  composite 
endorsement. 


This  composite  en- 
dorsement was  writ- 
ten by  the  following 
SERVICE  owners: 

Wm.  Schuff  A  Co.. 
Louiiville,  Ky. 

Climax  Dairy  Co.,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Kentucky  Grocer  Co., 
LouitoiUe,  Ky, 


m 


IN  the  final  analysis,  the  efficient  movement  of  Motor  Trucks  depends 
to  a  large  extent  on  the  driver's  attitude  toward  the  truck  itself. 
Like  all  skilled  men  he  takes  pride  in  his  work — pride  that  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  performance  of  the  machine  he  drives. 

He  is  quick  to  praise  good  equipment — and  equally  quick  to  find  fault 
with  inefficient  equipment. 

The  paragraph  below  is  a  composite  statement  written  by  the  following 
drivers  of  SERVICE  Trucks:  John  B.  Callahan,  driving  for  R.  S.  Green, 
Baltimore;  Edward  Boetcher,  driving  for  The  Hydrox  Co.,  Chicago; 
Carroll  F.  Hirzer,  driving  for  J.  H.  Newbauer  85  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

"It's  a  real  pleasure  to  drive  a  SERVICE — /  can  always  depend  on  it  to 
deliver  the  goods;  I'd  rather  drive  a  SERVICE  than  any  truck  I  know  of. 
It's  easy  to  handle  and  doesn't  keep  me  busy  making  repairs;  I'm  strong 
for  the  SERVICE  Truck  I  drive.  I  don't  have  to  make  excuses  for  poor 
performance  J* 

Wherever  SERVICE  Motor  Trucks  have  been  installed,  they  have  met 
with  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  men  selected  to  operate  them — 
as  a  consequence  the  quality  of  service  rendered  has  been  more  than 
satisfactory. 

Thousands  of  manufacturers,  jobbers,  merchants  and  farmers  know 
this  to  be  true — for  SERVICE  Motor  Trucks  have  proven  by  per- 
formance to  be  True  "Builders  of  Business" — and  now  for  another 
composite  paragraph  in  which  SERVICE  owners  tell  their  stories. 

"  V/e  have  been  using  a  two-ton  SERVICE  Truck  for  about  a  year,  without 
trouble  or  expense  of  any  kind;  We  highly  recommend  SERVICE  as  being 
a  truck  above  the  average;  We  have  influenced  many  of  our  friends  to  buy 
SERVICE  trucks  and  have  not  heard  of  a  single  complaint." 

SERVICE  Motor  Trucks  are  built  in  7  models — from  1  to  5  tons.  One  of  them 
will  fit  the  exact  requirements  of  your  business — a  catalog  upon  request. 


MOTOR  TRUCKS 
Builders  of  Business 


SEPVICB   MOTOR   TRUCK   CO.  Wat»adli.Indiana .    U.     S.   A. 


t^EW  YORK— ay-M  Wmi  E^a  Aw>u« 


CHICAGO-  2617-25  South  Wabash  Avanu* 
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TAKING  ON  THE  PILOT 

The  mightiest  ship  that  plows  the  deep  makes  port  with  the  aid 
of  a  pilot.  He  brings  to  it  a  professional  knowledge  of  shoals  and 
channels  and  ability  to-  apply  that  knowledge  in  a  practical  way. 

The  captain  yields  nothing  vital  to  his  command  in  acceding  to 
this  world'wide  rule  of  navigation.  His  knowledge  of  his  craft 
remains  supreme. 

Akin  to  the  captain's  faith  in  expert  knowledge  is  the  confidence 
which  business  executives — Captains  of  Industry — place  in  the 
organized  Industrial  Engineering  Service  of  L.  V.  Estes  Incorporated. 

The  function  of  Estes  Service  is  the  application  of  professional 
knowledge  of  scientific  management  as  an  aid  to  management  of 
any  business.  It  is  an  interpretation  of  principles  founded  on  the 
fixed  laws  of  Truth  and  Justice. 

The  operation  of  these  laws  is  scientific.  The  good  results,  in 
maximum  production  and  conservation  of  time,  energy,  materials 
and  expense,  are  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
laws  are  applied. 

Nation'wide  achievements  in  a  great  variety  of  industries  bear 
testimony  to  the  comprehensive  knowledge  of  L.  V.  Estes  Incor' 
porated  and  the  thoroughness  or  its  application  through  its 
practical  organized  service. 

Interesting  Hterature  sent  on  request. 


Number  Tvo — 

The  Function  of  Esltt 

Senice 


LVEsTES  Incorporated 

f^==^  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS  i==^i 

1 52 1  Century  Building     202  South  State  Street,  Chicago 


ORGANIZATION  •  PRODUCTION   CONTROL    >ti7/\(^=iis  *  "^^ 
METHODS  AND    PROCESSES  /  "^ 


^  c/or  Higher  Standards 


COSTS  AND   ACCOUNTING    •  APPRAISALS 
INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 


of  Business  CManagement 
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"$1,000  Saved!" 

"Last  night  I  came  home  with  great 
news.  Our  savings  account  had  passed 
the  thousand  dollar  mark! 

"A  few  years  ago  I  was  making  $15  a 
week  and  it  took  every  cent  to  keep  us 
going.  Then  one  day  I  realized  wny  I 
wasn't  being  advanced — I  couldn't  do 
anything  in  particular.  I  decided  right 
then  to  invest  an  hour  after  supper  each 
night  in  my  own  future,  so  I  wrote  to 
Scranton  and  arranged  for  a  course  of 
special  training. 

"Why,  in  a  few  months  I  had  a  whole  new 
vision  of  my  work!  An  opening  came  and  I  was 
promoted— with  an  increase.  A  little  later  another 
raise  came— I  could  save  $25  a  month.  Then  an- 
other— I  could  save  $oO  each  pay  day.    So  it  went. 

'Today  I  am  manager  of  my  department.  We 
have  a  thousand  dollars  saved— and  there  is  a  real 
future  ahead!" 

For  28  years  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  have  been  helping  men  and  women  every- 
where to  win  promotion,  to  earn  more  money,  to 
have  happy  prosperous  homes,  to  know  the  joy  of 
getting  ahead  in  business  and  in  life. 

You,  too,  can  prepare  right  at  home  in  spare 
time  forthe  position  you  want  in  the  work  you  like 
best  All  we  ask  is  the  chance  to  prove  iu  Choose 
your  career  from  tbia  coupon  and  mark  and  mail 
it  now. 


'wm  Tt«n  OUT  MCNf  < 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX48S0-BSCRA>JTON.  PA. 

Explain,  without  obliffatlrie  me,  how  I  can  qusiUfy  lor  thp 
potlUon,  or  In  the  subject,  hr/ure  which  I  mark  X. 

SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERI'ISING 
Window  Trlmmar 


1 


^ELECTOJril,  ENGINEKIl 
RUeUla  I.l(litln(  and  U;i. 
Electric  Wiring 
Tlelegriph  Engineer 

Telephooe  Work 
'^■Kdll.NICiL  E>UI!1REII 

■  •ehanleftl  l>r»fUM«B 
^■aeblo«  Hhop  I'raetlr* 
^'I  oolmaker 

R(im»  Engine  Operding 
CIVIL   ENGINEER 
^^9arf«rlnr    and  MApplar 
J  ■LIE   FOKf  Mi>  orKMU-U 

1^  Marine  Engineer 
jShIp   Drafltman 
1^  ARCHITECT 
Jl^oatraelor  and  RDlldar 

Rirtbtlretaral  llrafuaiaB 
Concrete  Builder 
-Structural  Engineer 
Pl.lMHIMl  l.MI  IIKlTlnS 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
T»itll»  (lv«rf»«r orhopt. 
CHKMIMT 
NaTlgatlOD 


Mame_ 


Show  Card  Writer 
Sign  Painter 
Hallroad  Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 

Bl'SINKSN  HlNAflEHBII* 
Private  Secretary 
BOOKKEEPER 
Ht«norrapb*r  and  IrvUt 
Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 
IKAFFIC  MANAGSa 
Railway  Accountant 
Commercial  Law 
GOOD  ENGLISH 
Teacher 

(*onHon  R^hool  Rah)i»at« 
.Mathematica 
^,  CIVIL  SERVICE 
J  Railway   Mail  Clerk 
"  iL'KIMOIIII.K  OPERlTma 
Uk 
nak 
IUIU> 


_  il'KIMOIIII.K  OPERITIN 

lata  llrpalrlnc  inHpaali 

J  iUitlCl'l.rL'IlK  IrjKr.na 

Q  PoallrT  lUtilni  IlJIUIUi 


Pretent 
Occupatloiv. 

Street i 
and  K" 


CUy. 


.SUtt- 


Hlf.!HifgU.i 


ON    rOi/P  OWN  PHONOG 


:,i  lii.rn.-l,>   llii-  Cortina  Phona 
Uatbod   rrjuipinrlll       I'tcc  Tlllil 
Iu  your    hoitic.       Knilorwl     Ijy 
Ira'linv   I 'nlvi-r«lti<-«.       bouklri 
frrp.     r.4iav  paynicnta. 
COR  I  I.N  A  ACAOKMY,    SoJie  697.  12  F  -Ifith  S(  ,N.w  Yotk 


Sppniah  ■  Fftneh  ■  Etialish-  Italia  ti 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 


■  BECQME  AN  EXPEKT 

Accountant 

r^».«i  t>M.rn.     Only  %M*^  Ortl<U4  futile  Aec</unUnta  la  Ur  %,     Maaf 
«/•  Mfr.lr.K  U.rx/'j  to  im.OOO  K/*«r       Wa  Irsln  r^i  Ihorob  by  ouUl  In 

•  ('«'•  tirr-i  r»/f  *'    I'     A,  •>a«mnail"^«  '■'  ».««...«.--  »,-....». ii/.r  i,*>»l 

f'.'l    lt'in\     \t.m     mi*iMU'\     UJU.        <mr     C'. 

<  utn\.'t>.  ^-  '''1 

•  '•/f    t.t   '  /.  ''|I«    Of 

A'--'.«i'  Ur.'  '    Ififwr- 

».•».•. n  •r,.:   •  ...  ,    .  _       _ 

\m  Satin  P.irrntinn  l/nlvrralf  r.  I>rpt.  iSi-llll.  (.hirafto 
'"Thm  LMTumst  Uu»inm»i  Jruitting  Insitiutntn  in  $h»  H  t/nJ" 


ANY  BOOK 
IN   PRINT 

Pelivcrod  at  ^our  door:  standard  aa- 
thors.  line  fdiCiocs,  new  books,  all  at 
bltrwctJt  savings. 

PRFP  W"'«*  ^o'  O'"'  Rt^at  book  cat- 
rnLCi  aloK.  This  catalog:  is  a  short 
course  JD  literature  and  is  so  used  b^ 
some  of  America's  leading  ani varsi- 
ties; 800,000  book  lovers  buy  from  it. 
Free  if  you  write  now. 

BARGAINS   LIKE   THESE: 

Famous  Pictures,  pob.  pnco  it,  my  price  $2.26. 
How  to  Perfect  Memory.  Jl.  Jiu-Jitsu,  or  Art  of  Self- 
Defense,  $1.26"*7c.  Instructor  Library  (lOvi  books  forchild- 
ren).  $10.00.  What  AU  Married  People  Should  Know,  $3--9ac. 
World's  Greatest  Music  Book,  over  1.000  songs,  $1.25.  Foun- 
dation Library  for  Young  People,  $50.00-17.92. 

DAVID  B.  CLARKSON,  The  Book  Broker 

302    CUARKSON    BUILDING,  CHICAGO.  ILL 

A  High  School  Course 
In  Two  Years  L'^T"S°e"  n 

thorough,  complete,  and  simplified  high  sdiool 
course  that  you  can  iiinish  in  two  years.  Meets  all  col- 
lete  entrance  requirements.  Prepared  by  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  faculties  of  universities  and  academies. 

Write  for  booklet.  Send  your  name  and  address  for 
our  booklet  and  (uU  particulars.  No  obligations  what- 
ever.    Write  today — now. 

Ameiican  School  of  Correspondence,     Depl.  HC522,    Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


iProfessions 


^^H^^r         and  their    Opportunities 

^     ^^^^    Which  of  these  profesaiona  could  you 
^^H  ^^^  put    your    heart    into?      Many    eara 

^^1  ^H  $6,000  Co  $10,000  a  year  in  it.     Pre- 

^^H  I^^B  pare  in  spare  time  at  home   under 

^^H  ^^V  successful  banker<t, sales  tnanagrers, 

^^^L         ^^^F   advertisintf     ext-cutivea,     brokers. 
^^^^M^^^^     corporation   officials,    etc.      Under 
^^^B^^^        our   spi'clal   method  each   student 
Is  a  claan  of  one.    Write  for  booklst. 
UNIVERSAL    BUSINESS    INSTITUTE 
Dept.  1017  Pullman  BIdg.  NewJYork 

Every    Married   Couple 

ind  all   who   contemplate   marriage 

Should  Own 

thii  complete  informative  book 

"TheScienceofaNewLife" 

By  JOHN  COWAN.  M.D. 

Kiidorsed  and  recommended  by 
foremost  medical  and  religious 
critics.  Unfolds  the  secrets  of 
married  happiness,  so  often  re- 
vealed too  late !  We  can  give 
only  a  few  of  the  29  chapter 
subjects  here  as  this  book  is  not 
meant  for  children. 

Marriajce  and  Its  AdTantairen.  Are  at 
Wiiicli  to  Marry.  Law  of  Cnoico.  Love 
Analysed.  Qualities  One  Should  Avoid  in 
Clioosintr.  Anatomy  of  Reprn<luction. 
AmativencHS.  Continence.  Children. 
<;**i»ius.  (^inception.  I'reifnancy.  Con- 
finement. TWILIGHT  SLEEI".  NurslnB. 
Uow  a  Uappy   Married   Life  la  Secured. 

Descriptive  circular  trfvlnj^  full  and  com- 
plete table  of  coDteuta  malted  FUKK. 

J,  S.   OGILVIE   PUBLISHING   CO. 

57-1  Rose  Street  New  York  City 


Special  Offer 

The  regular  price  Is 
$3.00.  In  order  to  in- 
troduce this  work  into 
as  many  iieiKhborhoodA 
nn  possible  we  will  send 
one  copy  of  our  apcclal 
$2 .  00  edition  to  any 
reader  of  thiii  Ma^^s- 
zlne.  postpaid  upon 
receipt  of  $2.00. 


THL.M 
ORd 


^n^': 


-Vou.'  you  can  get  practical,  resuUjul  train- 
ing in  Commercial  Art.    The  Meyer  Both         . 
Gjinpany,  known  tha  world    over  ai  tlie  larirrsl  J 

art  organization  in  the  fleld.  is  traininc  students 
tlie  procdVol  way,  Mejer  Both  studies  are  based  upon 
1«  years  ot  most  successful  experience.  The  Meyer 
B..tli  Cimpany  pays  to  artists  In  its  employ  hundiisls 
■  ■f  tlinusands  of  dollars  a  year — anionic  th'-ni  Meyer 
lii.th  trained  artists  earning  $6,000,  JS.OOO,  «10  000  and 
more  per  year.  You  constantly  see  Meyer  Both  llliis- 
iratiousinthe  leading  newspapers.  maKazlues.  posters, 
mail  order  catalogs  and  in  other  direct  advertising  all 
over  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Tliis  training  has  brought 
success  to  some  artists  who  have  failed  to  make  good 
after  studying  elsewhere. 

The  Meyer  Both  Odlese  teaches  you  the  funda- 
mentals of  art,  and  more— it  teaches  their  practical 
application  to  commercial  purprjses.  Commejcial  Art 
is  IX. liar  Art — practical  ait  for  practical  purposes. 
When  you  take  up  your  studies  in  the  Meyer  Both 
College,  you  get  the  bcneflls  of  active  contact  with 
the  dominant  organization  iu  <A<  very  field  in  trAi'eJk 
vol*  are  teeking  vuceejts.  Who  else  could  teach  you  so 
well  and  so  resultfully? 

The  demand  for  commercial  artistti  Is  irreater  every  year 
—the  shortage  today  is  acute.  It's  a  highly  paid,  intensely 
interestmg-  profession.  The  opportunity  ia  equally  open 
to  men  and  women, 

Meyer  Both  Company  conduct.  IU  school  In  its  own 
name— positive  evidence  of  thoroushneas  and  aincerity. 
You  can  reap  the  benefit  of  its  practical  teaching  and 
uiJividual  instructiona  without  disturbing  your  present 
oc-upation  by  our 

HOME     STUDY     METHOD 


Send  4  eenta  for  our  special  book 
TU.NITV."  It  contains  a  wealth' 
of  information  regarding  Art  in 
advertising  and  its  market.  It 
tells  in  pictures  and  figures  what 
Meyer  Both  artists  arc  doing 
and    what  you  can  expect  to  do. 

MEYER  BOTH  COLLEGE 
OF  COMMERCIAL   ART 

Address  Dept.  12 

M.  E.  Cor.  Michigan  Ave.  at 

20tb  St.,  OHICAaO,  ILL. 


•YOUR     OPPOR. 


^"XV' 


ON 


^"'"'^BANKIKC 

TcIIh  of  the  KTeat  opportunities  for  both  ni 
and  vA>nicn  in  thia  attractive  tirufes.sioii.  ■ 
how  you  can  learn  by  mail  in  spare  tlD 
Send  fur  copy  at  once.  No  oblitrationti, 
E.  C.  Alcorn.  American  School  of  BankI 
yy  MoLvt'iio  liuildnnr.  CtilumhuM,  t.)hio 


Learn  Perfect  English 
Without  Rules  orDrudger\ 


Fifteen  Minutes  a  Day 

LiiiRiiiH'.c  J'dWi'TiiiruiirtMiiiicy  Tower  I  ^  uu  can  iiiukc  yimr  wonis  |.iiy  jmi 
(liviilc'ii(bi  if  you  know  how  to  iiivcKl  tliciii.  Moclrni  lm«infH,s  iiccils  iiiul  ili-- 
inuiiil.H  iiifii  wlio  can  h|)i-ak  ami  writr  clrar,  forcifiil  I'lirli'-li.  If  you  lamiot 
M|«iik  anil  write  cit'.lly  anilcoMviiirintdy.  if  you  make  iiiiHtalcM  iiiBi  rlliiit.r, 
I  iinrtuatioii.Kraimiiar  and  iiroinincialion,  if  you  u»«'  witiIh  niul  t'X|  riw-sioiw 
that  arc  Hal—  in  nliort  if  you  lack  Ijiii|.'uai.^i'  Tower— you  are  iieeillcnHly  lalior- 
lii).'  uiiiler  a  IreinemloUH  liaiKjicai).      You  air  acluallutliruuinu  auay  mnnryl 


Only  IS  Minutes  a  Day 

Vim  I  .111  now  U-iirn  lo  M|H-.ik  iiiiil  wilic  IVrlcel  I'iiuHhIi 
ill  /J  minuUi  a  day  oj  your  spare  lime.  Mr.  .Slieiwin 
<  ...|y,  iM'iliaiiH  till-  licMt  knirnii  leailirr  nl  prailir.il 
I  iii;liiili  in  llie  niiiiiliy,  pl.ii  e»  Iiih  uMtiiiiiHiiiiiK  new 
•.>..tiiii  (T.il.<><t.  Ift.  lltIK)  al  yiiui  iliMiMiHal.  Itintlie 
iiMill  III  twenty  year »  111  wiiiililK-  ifwanh  ami  itluily. 
.1/  inrnt  lomparitlivf  Inls  \luJenls  of  Ihr  Shrnvin  Co>ty 
•■v.trm  ifturrit  miirr  imt*rtn'rmfut  in  ,5  nrri-i  oJ  /.j  mtn- 
n(r  1  a  day  than  diJ  tin  iludruti  uj  old  mrlhuds  in  J  years. 

Th«  IOC  i    Self-Correctins  Method 

Ml.  I  ihU"  «i>ii'Ii  ilul  new  nil  Ihoil  U|i'«-(»  nil  llie  oM 
.■iiiniliiiil- ul  tr.iililiiv  I'.itulioli.  .Nl!  luoif  ilnm-y  mli-" 
iii'l  leniitliy  ilie.oiiir  lr«>i.n..  Mf,  «  ixly'a  inrlliKil 
trii.  liiM.  \>y  makiHg  yuu  lorin  halillt  of  ciiii<-»t  •iinikliiii 
mill  Wlllllllt.  Ilirloo',  S<ll-('iillr<  llim  MrlhiHl  fcr.-;n 
„M  i.ii/ni.(.<f  III  Yuur  rllKiw  rirry  minuir  Witli  llil. 
,ur  .Mr.  I'ikIv  I»  ,ilile  lo  I I  I   mill  unlili- 

r  y  >le|i.      SiM'llinV,  plMK  llltllKill  llllll  Kt.llllllim 

.  i.y.  S'liiii  «iiik  Uionri  inl  iiimI  KriiileU  uiiil 
y.,u  ule  uUr  lucolllpulc  )iilirilully  lirodtra..  Vou  will 
Lr  naloiilaUrJ  ut  the  »pcc<l  wlU»  »lii«.li  you  learn     Ami 


■o  iiitrrmtlnii  .in-  the  li'vmmN  tlutt  Btutly  becomes  a  fu*- 
rin.nlinK  ijiiiiie. 

Sand  For  Fr**  Booh 

Mr.  Cody  Iium  wrillnti  an  liiiinnoanly  In- 
tnirallMK   l»i.>llli.l    e  &|i|itliiliiu     IiIn    Ii«1¥ 

Hill''  tMf  I'.ii,.  .'tlhu  M<  il<."l    ll.'Inlle 

foil  how  hnil  w  i  '      Iin** 

lio  I.KUlla  II  '  " 

(IxiMriiH'iits     .  ■    .  t 

hrnili  ttll  ovni    <.: I  ti.    u 

rrvftliilloii  lo  y,,u.  ll.-lutl.  ...U|.<>n  niid 
niall  II  tinl.iy  or  wrilo  ■  luMilal.  Tim 
liu  'k  r,,*lM  yoii  nolMiiir  II  will  «l.<iw 
y.iil  liow  I..  Iiirii  your  >iMtr(t  tUnr  Into 
niiin.-v  IaiivoiiW"  1'ow.tr  l«  llii'  key  lo 
noclaf  uimI  Ituah..-n3  bUi  raaB.  .'^aiid  fur 
llil»  I Ii   .11  ,»..'■ 

SHERWIN  CODY  SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH 

73  Now*  DulldlilB  Rochoalsr.  N.  Y.    V 

I  Hburwla  (Judy  Uchusl  uf  Cnnllsh,  73  Mews  ltldii..Kocheati>r,N.T 

I'lonae  «.*iiil  m*  at  one«  Mr,  (ludjr's  Nvw  I'Ymi  llook  expUlnlna  alMHt 
I  hia  "luu';,  Halr-CurracUiia"  lloursn  In  KludlaJi. 

Naiiio  . 

I  AAlreaa-- 

I  ciir 


-Llt.0lg.liv  I  Jt 
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Good  ligkting  Reflects  Itself  In  More  Production 

— production  in  an  improperly  lighted  plant  may  be  speeded 
up  as  high  as  35  per  cent  by  the  substitution  of  proper 
lights  and  reflectors,  says  an  illumination  authority  in  a 
recent  article.  Facts  scientifically  arrived  at  prove  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement.  In  its  direct  bearing  upon  the 
vital  questions  of  human  output,  correct  industrial  lighting 
is  as  important  as  correct  industrial  housing. 

To  assist  industrial  managers  in  promoting  production 
through  correct  general  lighting,  ten  of  America's  leading 
electric  lamp  manufacturers,  after  extensive  investigation, 
study  and  experimentation,  agreed  on  a  standard  reflector 
for  general  industrial  lighting,  known  as  the  R.  L.  M. 
Standard  Reflector.  This,  together  with  a  typical 
R.  L.  M.  Standard  Reflector  installation,  is  shown  above. 

We  specialize  in  the  production  of  lighting  equipment  in 
keeping  with  modern  lighting  standards.  Our  illuminating 
engineers  are  at  your  service.  Full  information  will  be 
gladly  sent  to  industrial  executives,  or  their  engineers, 
contractors  or  architects. 

Address  all  communications  to  Advertising  Department 

Benjamin  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  806  W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 

Sales  and  Distribuiion  Ofices: 

247  W.  17th  St,  New  York  806  W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago  590  Howard  St..  San  Francisco 

The  Benjamin  Electric  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 

The  Benjamin  EUectric,  Ltd.,  London,  England 

BEII7AU1N 

Makers  of  Things  More  Useful 


The  followingf  aredivi- 

sionsof  Benjamin 

products  on  which  we 

will  be  glad  to    send 

information: 

Industrial  Lighting: 
Division 

Electrical  Division  (in- 
cluding Benjamin 
Two-Way  Plug) 

Pressed  Steel  Products 
Division 

Enameled  Products 
Division 

Starrett  Panel  Board 
Division 
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UD  HOT  WATER 


THERE'S  a  distinc- 
tion between  Ruud 
Hot  Water  and  just  hot 
Water.  Ruud  Hot  Water 
in  your  home  means  HOT 
WATER—  INSTANTLY— 
by  simply  turning  on  any 
hot-water  faucet,  morn- 
ing, noon  or  midnight — 
rest  day,  wash  day,  every 
day. 

Then,  too,  Ruud  Hot 
Water  is  sparkling  fresh; 
it's  hot  water  right  from 


the  mains,  heated  as  it 
flows  hurriedly  through 
copper  coils  at  your 
faucet's  bidding. 

For  bathroom  comfort, 
for  getting  the  wash  "on 
the  line  by  nine,"  for  all 
the  housework,  Ruud 
Hot  Water  is  the  great 
convenience  you  need. 
Make  your  home  per- 
manently comfortable 
with  it. 


I 


Dl    II    I  ^\       AUTOMATIC    CAS 

KUUL/     WATER  HEATER 


"//or  Water  All  Over  the  House 


»» 


The  Ruud  goes  in  your 
basement  or  kitchen.  It 
eliminates  a  hot-water  tank 
and  stops  ALL  waiting  and 
fussing  when  you  want 


HOT  WATER.  Ask  your 
gas  company,  or  plumber, 
or  gas  appliance  store  about 
a  Ruud.  There's  a  size  for 
every   home,    large  or   small. 


Write  for  our    book   on   Ruud  Hot   Water     it's  Free 
RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Dcpl.    I.  Pitesburijli.    Tu. 

Makers   of   Sttnuliirilizeti   Has    Water   Heaters 

Ruud  ManufacturinK  C<».  of  Canudii:  371  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto 
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They  are  up  for  Arson 

Which  one  would  \;ou  sentence  heaviest  P 


OPINIONS  would  vary  as  to 
which  one  of  these  famous 
firebugs  is  the  worst  culprit. 
.  But  nine  out  of  ten  people  would 
indict  the  oil  lamp,  gasoline,  waste 
litter  or  matches,  and  overlook  the 
insignificant  little  brand  over  at  the 
end,  seemingly  guilty  of  nothing 
more  than  "  smoking  in  court,"  but 
really  the  worst  offender  of  the  lot. 
Not  that  the  oil  lamp,  the 
gasoline  and  the  match  aren't 
guilty.  Their  toll  of  fire  loss  is 
well  known.  But  actually  they  are 
small  inside  workers,  who  can  never 
pull  a  big  job — a  community  fire — 
without  their  little  accomplice,  the 
roof  ember. 

It  is  this  burning  fragment  from 
another  fire,  this  ember  blown  from 
one  inflammable  roof  to  another, 
that  is  responsible  for  a  great  part 
of  our  huge  annual  fire  loss.  And 
it  is  in  protecting  you  from  this  ever 


present  menace  that  the  service  of 
Johns-Man ville  is  most  vital.  Build- 
ings roofed  with  Johns  -  Manville 
Asbestos  are  themselves  preserved 
from  this  danger  and  are  prevent- 
ed from  menacing  others. 

Furthermore,  in  addition  to  fire 
protection,  asbestos  carries  with  it 
a  greatly  increased  durability.  This 
wonderful  fibrous  mineral  is  not 
only  absolutely  fireproof  but  is 
immune  to  the  disintegrating  ef- 
fects of  sun,  snow,  hail,  ice,  rain, 
smoke  and  acid  fumes.  It  is  truly 
the  ideal  roofing  material.  Build- 
ings of  all  sorts  are  covered  with  it 
in  some  one  of  its  several  forms, 
such  as  shingles,  ready  roofing, 
built-up  roofing,  Corrugated  as- 
bestos. Thus  Johns-Manville  af- 
fords to  the  modem  roof  not  only 
protection  from  fire  but  a  very  high 
degree  of  durability. 


Through  — 

Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 
INSULATION 

ltt4l  hepi  the  htal  »hfrf  if  btlongi 

CEMENTS 

thtt  make  botlrr  *aUt  leak  prccf 

ROOFINGS 

PACKINGS 

that  laye  powtr  »aitf 

LININGS 

fhal  makf  brakfi  la 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  New  York  City 

10  Factories — Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 
For  Canada,  Canadian  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


FIRE 

PREVENTION 

PRODUCTS 


ohns-Manville 

Serves  in  Conservation 
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Autocars  solve  problem 

for  big  Neyv  England  grocery  house 


I 


Chassis  (154-2  ton) 

$2300      97-inch  Whcelbase 
$2400    120-inch  Wheelbase 


S.  S.  Pierce  Company,  Importers  and  Grocers,  of  Boston,  a; 
steadily  increasing  their  fleet  of  Autocar  Motor  Trucks  to  ca : 
for  the  spreading  out  of  their  delivery  territory  because  of  tl; 
movement  of  population  into  the  suburbs.  \ 

They  bought  their  first  Autocar  seven  years  ago.  Tod:' 
they  own  thirty-five. 

i 

The  business  of  the  S.  S.  Pierce  Company  has  greatly  increasti 
during  the  past  year,  showing,  among  other,  things,  that  tli! 

public  appreciates  reliable  delivery  service.  | 

j 

THE   AUTOCAR    COMPANY,  Ardmore,  Pa.  ^-'.V,':"" 

The  Autocar  Sales  and  Service  Company  | 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Chiragfo  Pittsburgh  San  Francitli 

Brooklyn  Providence  Allentown  St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  San  Diego  i 

Bronx  Worcester  Wilmington  Baltimore  Stockton  Sacrainentc 

Newark  New  Haven  Atlantic  City  Washington  Oakland  Fresno 

Represented  by  these  Factory  Branches,  ivith   Dealers  in  other  cities 


Autocar 
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LABOR'S   PLAN  TO   WIN  THE   GOVERNMENT 


CAN  AMERICAN  LABOR  elect  a  Labor  Government 
without  the  aid  of  a  Labor  party?  For  nothing  less  than 
this,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Times  (Dem.)  is  the 
purpose  behind  the  non-partizan  political  campaign  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor.  While  the  announced  strategy  of  this 
campaign — the  rewarding  of  friends  and  the  punishing  of  ene- 
mies regardless  of  party  lines — is  not  new,  we  are  told  that  no 
such  sweeping  and  well-organized  application  of  it  has  hitherto 
been  attempted.  And  while  many  observers  in  both  radical  and 
conservative  ranks  predict  failure  for  Mr.  Gompers  and  his  fol- 
lowers, others  prophesy  for  his  plan  far-reaching  results  in  the 
approaching  elections.  Among  practical  politicians  in  Wash- 
ington, reports  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  "the 
feeling  is  wide-spread  that  labor  will  dominate  one  of  the  nomi- 
nating conventions  of  the  major  parties  this  summer,  or  form  a 
third  party" — despite  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Gompers.  "It  is 
a  serious  development  for  both  of  the  old  parties,"  says  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  which  adds  that  "if  the  Federation's 
four  million  votes  could  be  swung  solidly  they  could  control  the 
outcome  of  the  elections;  they  could  name  the  next  President 
and  the  members  of  the  next  Congress."  Whatever  the  ultimate 
effect  of  the  Federation's  campaign  may  be,  this  paper  goes  on 
to  say,  its  immediate  effect  will  be  to  "spur  candidates,  plat- 
form-makers, and  managers  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
claims  of  the  American  workingman."  If  the  Federation  could 
control  the  votes  of  one-third  of  its  membership  "it  could  domi- 
nate the  situation,"  remarks  the  Baltimore  News  (Ind.)  And 
the  Pittsburg  Leader  (Ind.)  sees  in  the  proposal  "not  simply  a 
political  movement,  but  the  political  party  of  Samuel  Gompers." 
The  Federation's  plan,  the  Chicago  Unionist  reminds  us,  is  an- 
other application  of  the  methods  by  which  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  won  its  overwhelming  victories  after  the  Prohibition 
party  had  failed  to  get  political  results.  And  the  St.  Paul 
Non-partizan  Leader  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  same 
methods  have  put  the  Non-partizan  League  farmers  in  the  saddle 
in  North  Dakota. 

The  methods  by  which  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
purposes  to  wage  war  in  the  approaching  political  campaign  in 
behalf  of  labor's  friends  and  against  labor's  enemies  are  outlined 
in  a  statement  issued  from  its  Washington  headquarters  on 
February  8.  After  scoring  Congress  for  its  "repression  of  labor  " 
and  its  support  and  encouragement  of  "reactionary  policies," 
and  after  pointing  out  that  it  has  taken  "no  favorable  legislative 
action  upon  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  reconstruction  program,  or  those  exprest 
at  the  December  conference,"  this  statement  goes  on  to  say: 

"Scorned  by  Congress,  ridiculed  and  misrepresented  by  many 
members  of  both  Houses,  the  American  labor  movement  finds  it 
necessary  vigorously  to  apply  its  long  and  well-established  non- 
partizan  political  policy 

"Sinister  forces  are  already  actively  engaged  in  efforts  to  con- 
fuse and  nullify  labor's  political  power.     Their  object  is  to  divide 


the  labor  vote  so  that  the  election  of  reactionaries  and  enemies 
of  labor  will  be  assured.  Unless  labor  holds  stedfastly  to  its  non- 
partizan  political  policy,  the  enemies  of  labor  will  be  successful 
in  their  efforts.  Labor  can  not,  labor  must  not,  permit  its  politi- 
cal strength  to  be  divided  in  the  present  crisis.  Organized  labor 
owes  allegiance  to  no  political  pariy.  It  is  not  partizan  to  any 
political  party.  It  is  partizan  to  principles — the  principles  of 
freedom,  of  justice,  and  of  democracy. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  trade-unionists,  their  friends  and  sympa- 
thizers, and  all  lovers  of  freedom,  justice,  and  democratic  ideals 
and  institutions,  to  unite  in  defeating  those  seeking  public  office 
who  are  indifferent  or  hostile  to  the  people's  interests  and  the 
aspirations  of  labor. 

"Wherever  candidates  for  reelection  have  been  friendly  to 
labor's  interests,  they  should  be  loyally  supported.  Wherever 
candidates  are  hostile  or  indifferent  to  labor's  interests,  they 
should  be  defeated  and  the  nomination  and  election  of  true  and 
tried  trade-unionists  or  of  assured  friends  should  be  secured. 

"Complying  with  the  instructions  of  the  last  convention  and 
the  Labor  and  Farmer  Conference  of  December  13,  1919,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  announces  its  determination  to 
apply  every  legitimate  means  of  all  of  the  power  at  its  command 
to  accomplish  the  defeat  of  labor's  enemies  who  aspire  for  public 
office,  whether  they  be  candidates  for  President,  for  Congress, 
for  State  legislatures,  or  any  other  office." 

Another  statement  from  Washington  says  that  five  hundred 
leaders  of  organized  labor  will  soon  be  at  work  throughout  the 
country  directing  this  campaign,  and  Vice-President  Matthew 
Woll,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"Officers  of  all  international  unions  will  be  caUed  on  for  as- 
sistance. From  the  Washington  headquarters  tons  of  pamphlets 
and  printed  matter  will  be  sent  out.  Speakers  wUl  be  put  in  the 
field.  Trained  political  managers  wUl  be  sent  into  all  districts 
to  assist  the  local  bodies  in  lining  up  the  candidates  in  their 
districts. 

"The  campaign  will  begin  in  real  earnest  within  a  few  weeks, 
when  many  States  are  to  hold  primaries  to  nominate  candidates 
for  the  House  and  Senate.  The  record  of  every  aspirant  will  be 
scrutinized.  If  a  public  official,  his  record  will  be  well  known. 
If  his  record  is  not  well  understood  he  will  be  questioned  and 
put  on  record.  In  districts  where  both  candidates  are  friendly 
to  the  cause  of  labor  no  effort  will  be  made  to  throw  votes  to  one 
party  or  another.  But  in  districts  where  all  candidates  for  office 
are  unfriendly,  labor  will  put  up  its  own  members." 

The  policy  by  which  the  Federation  may  fight  Democrats  in 
one  State  and  Republicans  in  another,  or  both  in  the  same  State, 
is  thus  sympathetically  explained  by  the  New  York  Globe  (Ind.): 

"To  go  into  politics  with  a  comprehensive  platform  would 
split  the  labor  vote.  Labor  is  unanimous  only  on  men  and 
measures  that  directly  and  indisputably  help  it  or  hurt  it.  Labor 
men,  in  addition  to  being  labor  men,  may  be  Protestants,  Jews, 
or  Catholics;  they  may  also  be  Democrats  or  Republicans, 
Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  or  Modern  Woodmen  of  the  World. 
With  these  affiliations  the  Federation  of  Labor  is  not  concerned. 

"How  long  the  attitude  of  political  neutrality  can  be  main- 
tained is  uncertain.  Whether  it  ought  to  be  maintained  is 
debatable.  On  the  one  hand  stands  the  existing  prejudice  against 
class  parties.  On  the  other  is  the  certainty  that  sooner  or  later 
there  will  be  a  division  which  will  draw  the  sympathies  of  organ- 
ized labor  to  a  liberal  or  progressive  party  and  the  sympathi(  s 
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of  organized  capital  to  a  ooaservative  party.  So  long  as 
there  is  a  conflict  of  interest  or  of  opinion  between  these  two 
groups  it  is  hard  to  see  why  the  political  field  is  not  the  safe  and 
natural  one  in  which  to  .fight  it  out.  Elections  are  cheaper 
than  strikes  and  as  decisive.  If  labor  gains  by  carrj-ing  on  guer- 
rilla w^arfare.  as  at  present,  why  should  it  not  al-so  gain  by  a 
concerted  campaign".'  The  danger  in  such  a  conflict  between 
labor  and  capital  would  lie  in  the  conditions  which  make  them 
antagonistic,  not  in  their  political  expression.  However,  no  such 
alinement  can  be  expected  while  Mr.  Gompers  is  in  command." 

Labor  Radicals  and  Socialists  unite  with  certain  conservative 
elements  in  the  press,  in  Congress,  and  among  the  farmers  in 
condemning  Mr.  Gompers's  program,  while  that  most  radical 
of  farmers'  organizations,  the  Nou-Partizan  League,  warmly 
indorses  it.  "Members  of  the  American  Labor  party,  radical 
labor -union  men,  prominent  liberals  and  Socialists  of  New 
York,  are  agreed  in  dubbing  tho  grandiose  announcement  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  as  mere  piffle,"  reports  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Call  (Socialist).  And  in  a 
statement  issued  by  the  American  Labor  party  we  read: 

"The  rank  and  file  of  organized  labor  and  its  constituent 
bodies  are  in  ever  greater  number  and  with  greater  earnestness 
turning  away  from  this  mode  of  political  action.  They  have 
lost  all  confidence  in  the  so-called  "labor'  candidates  of  the  old 
parties.  They  feel  that  if  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is 
to  be  truly  consistent  and  secure  in  indorsing  red  friends  of 
labor  it  must  indorse  the  bona-fide  labor-men  on  the  Labor  party 
ticket. 

"No  one  expects  that  either  or  both  of  the  old  parties  will 
nominate  genuine  labor  candidates.  There  must  be  a  political 
organization  to  carry  out  the  political  program  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  there  must  be  a  political  organization 
to  support  them  after  election.  Labor  is  sick  and  tired  of  rely- 
ing on  the  preelection  promises  of  political  decoys  of  men  con- 
trolled by  the  old  machines,  of  men  elected  by  campaign  funds 
contributed  by  capitalist  interests. 

"At  one  time,  who  seemed  more  friendh'  to  labor  than  Presi- 
dent Wilson?  And  yet  men  have  been  killed  while  on  strike 
under  the  present  Administration.  Mr.  Wilson  was  highly 
acclaimed  by  !Mr.  Gompers  and  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  as  a  friend  of  labor.  The  President  appointed  Burleson 
and  Palmer,  the  bitterest  foes  of  organized  labor,  and  the 
Democratic  machine  is  back  of  them." 

This  statement  goes  on  to  say  that  the  plan  formulated  by 
the  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  aims 
"to  put  the  American  Labor  party  out  of  existence  in  order  to 
perpetuate  their  own  leadership,"  but  that  its  actual  effect  will 
be  to  emphasize  the  need  for  a  Labor  party.  The  New  Majority 
^Chicago},  organ  of  the  American  Labor  party,  argues  that  the 
statement  given  out  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
explanation  of  its  plan  for  political  action  "proves  the  necessity 
for  the  workers  to  unite  in  their  own  party,  the  Labor  party, 
and  confesses  the  failure  of  the  method  of  compromising  with 
the  old  parties  whose  candidates  are  picked  and  financed  by 
Wall  Street."  The  Socialist  New  York  Call  is  convinced  that  Mr. 
Gompers's  political  program  for  labor  will  have  the  very  effect 
against  which  he  warns  his  followers  when  he  says,  "labor  can 
not,  labor  must  not,  permit  its  political  strength  to  be  divided 
in  the  present  crisis."  For,  saj's  The  Call,  what  does  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  l.Abor  plan  do  but  "divide  IIkj  votes  of  its 
membership  between  the  two  capitalistic  parties?" 

Declaring  that  the  majority  of  farmer  organix.atiotis  will  not 
join  the  American  Fodoration  of  Labor  in  its  i)olitical  campaign, 
Mr.  T.  ('.  AtkcHon,  nipresi  iitativi- of  the  National  firiiiigc,  inado 
this  Htatement  to  a  VVanhiiigton  correH|)ondent: 

"Wo  decided  that  the  int<«reHtH  of  the  farmers  and  of  organized 
labor  were  not  identical — in  fa*;t,  were  dianu'lri'-aliy  o|)[)OHed  on 
MiXnn  qucHtionH.  The  unir)n  man  wants  Hhorter  hours  and 
higher  pay,  which  rneariH  hi^li'T  |)riccs  to  the  consumer.  A 
similar  attitude  on  the  part  ot  tin-  farmfrH  would  mean  cur- 
tailment of  production  of  f«iorl  until  tin-  people  were  so  hungry 
they  would  pay  «'Xorbitant  pricen  rather  than  starve.  Instead, 
it  is  our  iKjlicy  to  encourage  as  much  work  as  possible  to  Hlimuiate 
production,  uo  that  normal  conditions  may  be  restored." 


In  Congress  Representative  Blanton  (Dem.),  of  Texasj 
characterized  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  pronunciamento 
as  "the  greatest  menace  ever  sounded,"  and  predicted  that  it! 
would  "awaken  the  people  of  the  countrj-  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,"  with  the  result  that  everj-  candidate  indorsed 
by  Mr.  Gompers  will  be  defeated.  For,  said  Mr.  Blanton.1 
"when  an  organized  minoritj-  of  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the! 
people  can  control  legislation,  and  now  threaten  to  elect  a 
Congress  of  serfs,  it  is  indeed  a  national  crisis,  threatening 
the  institutions  of  the  country."  And  in  an  editorial  warning 
us  against  "class  government,"  the  New  York  Times  says: 

"The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  going  to  work  for  u 
Labor  Government.  It  will  strive  to  elect  a  Labor  Congre- 
supporting  in  each  district  the  candidate,  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic, most  favorable  to  its  demands.  It  will  enter  into  local 
and  State  primaries  and  elections.  It  will  seek  the  choice  of 
governors,  legislatures,  judges  friendly  to  its  demands.  The 
making  of  the  laws,  the  interpretation  of  the  laws,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws,  are  to  be  in  the  hands  of  men  representative 
of,  well-disposed,  or  obedient  to  the  Federation,  which  reckons  its 
numbers  at  4,000,000.  In  effect,  it  puts  the  labor  vote  up  at 
auction.  It  will  go  to  the  party  that  makes  the  highest  bid  in 
its  platform  and  in  the  character  of  its  candidates.  That  is  the, 
program  and  the  aim.  If  the  Federation's  political  hopes  are 
crowned  with  complete  success,  our  local.  State,  National 
governments — the  executive,  legislative,  judicial,  every  branch, 
function,  process — will  be  controlled  or  conducted  by  and  for 
a  class,  by  and  for  a  small  minority." 

Turning  to  that  portion  of  the  labor  press  which  is  not  com- 
mitted to  a  separate  political  party,  we  find  plenty  of  enthusiastic 
support  for  Mr.  Gompers's  program.  "It  is  important  because 
it  gives  its  quietus  to  the  Labor  party  launched  by  the  radicals 
in  organized  labor,"  says  the  Indianapolis  Union,  which  adds: 
"The  American  Federation  of  Labor  does  not  seek  to  govern; 
but  it  is  eminently  right  in  taking  steps  to  educate  its  members 
as  to  which  side  their  political  bread  is  buttered  on."  It  would 
be  unwise  for  American  labor  to  start  a  Labor  party,  saj's  ^Ir. 
Ellis  Searles,  editor  of  The  United  Mine-Workers*  Journal, 
because — 

"It  would  at  once  become  a  rival  of  the  two  established  par- 
ties, and  both  would  treat  the  newcomer  as  such.  Therefore 
labor  could  not  hope  to  win  elections  nor  could  it  expect  an.\  - 
thing  from  the  other  parties.  Labor  can,  however,  exert  a  power- 
ful influence  on  elections  by  supporting  men  for  Congress  known 
to  be  friendly  to  labor  interests  and  opposing  those  who  are 
enemies  to  labor.     That  is  the  wise  policy." 

"We  who  have  opposed  the  formation  of  a  political  Labor 
IKirty  are  pleased  to  see  our  judgment  sustained  by  Mr.  Gompers 
and  other  Federation  leaders,"  remarks  The  Unionist  (Chicago"), 
which  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  great  mass  of  workers  have  their  own  individual  political 
convictions,  and  they  will  not  heed  the  dictations  of  labor  poli- 
ticians. The  day  of  this  or  that  labor  leader  'delivering'  the  labor 
vote  is  past,  if  'ndeed  it  ever  existed.  When  Mr.  Gompers 
advises  the  continued  use  of  the  old  adage  'Reward  your  friends, 
defeat  your  enemies,'  he  realizes  that  he  is  urging  the  only  con- 
sistent constructive  policy  tliat  labor  can  pursue.  If  proof  of 
the  feasibility  of  this  method  is  needed  we  need  only  jmint  to  tin 
success  achieved  by  the  antisaloon  forces  aftt-r  their  effort*, 
with  the  Prohibition  party  had  pro\ed  a  failure."  f 

And  in  Labor  (Washington,  D.  C),  organ  of  the  Plumb  Plan. 
League,  w(!  read: 

"Labor  intends  to  eomjH'l   the  politicians  and  the  pn>ss  to 
clioose  between    tiie   jm'OJjIc  and    jirivilege.    .    .    .    Labor  will  t;il 
a  leaf  from  the  book  of  special  i)rivilege.      It  will  refuse  to  wi 
the  parly  collar.      It   will  be  KepuMican  in  those  States  win n 
tlie    Hepubiieans   are   worthy  of  .M^raliam  I^ncoln.       It  will  It 
Democratic   in   those  States    wlieri'    Democrats   bt'lii've   in   ami 
|)ra<'ti.se   the   doctrines   of   Tliomas  .Jefferson.       I^abor    will    not 
stand  ahtiie  in  this  struggle.      Despite  the  protest  of  a  few   reac- 
tionary leaders,   the    farmers  of  the  country  are  giving  unmis- 
takid>le   evidence  of   their  determination    to    unite    with    their 
natural  allies  -  the  workers  in  the  city." 
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THE  AVERAGE  CONSUMER,  even  if  he  does  not 
pretend  to  fathom  the  mysteries  of  foreign  exchange, 
must  note  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  that  when 
foreign  exchange  crashed  during  the  first  week  of  February, 
the  pound  sterling  falling  to  35  per  cent,  below  normal  and  the 
other  exchanges  following,  cotton  prices  fell  violently,  while 
com,  pork,  lard,  and  other  commodities  were  marked  down 
substantially  in  the  Chicago  market.  The  consumer,  who  now 
finds  the  business  and  financial  columns  in  his  paper  decidedly 
worth  reading,  discovers  that  our  cotton  and  grain  warehouses 
have  been  filled  almost  to  bursting  with  goods  intended  for  sale 
to  Europe  at  the  highest  price  obtainable.  But  when  a  dollar's 
worth  of  American  goods  costs  an  Englishman  more  than  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter  and  a  Frenchman  over  two  dollars,  Old- 
World  purchases  will  be  limited  to  absolute  nepessities,  and  this 
"will  force  these  stored  foodstuffs  and  other  commodities  into 
domestic  channels  of  trade  and  automatically  cause  a  gradual 
reduction  in  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life."  So  eminent 
an  authority  as  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  opines  that  the  drop 
in  foreign  exchange  means  lower  prices.  And,  as  the  Phila- 
delphia Evening  Bulletin  observes,  a  condition  of  exchange  which 
brings  about  cheaper  stockings  and  cheaper  food  and  a  more 
rational  expense  account  "doesn't  seem  all  bad"  to  the  consumer. 
The  Omaha  Bee  insists  that  "it  means  good  for  America."  The 
Detroit  Journal  believes  that  the  lowering  of  prices  due  to  the 
collapse  of  foreign  exchange  "will  remove  one  of  the  chief  causes 
for  strikes,  cripple  one  of  the  arguments  upon  which  is  builded 
the  agitation  of  unrest,  give  the  country  time  to  go  through 
with  a  national  election  temperately  and  with  a  minimum,  of 
the  unreasonableness  which  marks  some  of  our  public  affairs 
to-day."  So,  it  concludes,  "the  bad  state  of  foreign  exchange  is 
not  altogether  a  curse."  It  seems  to  the  New  York  World  that 
"the  day  of  the  idtimate  consumer  as  against  the  profiteer  on 
inflated  credit  at  last  approaches."  Here  competent  financial 
authorities    agree.     Predicting   that    decreased   exportation  to 


"a  positive  instead  of  a  negative  force  in  the  country's  markets," 
that  he  "certainly  has  room  for  hope  and  confidence  over  the 
future."     As  this  financial  weekly  sizes  up  the  situation: 


HE  S  NOT  THE  MAN  HE  USED  TO  BE,  BUT — 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Europe  and  increased  importation  from  Europe  will  follow  hand 
in  hand  upon  the  drop  in  foreign  exchange,  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  says  that  this  state  of  affairs  will  undoubtedly 
limit  the  markets  of  our  manufacturers,  but  "would,  from  the 
consumer's  point  of  view,  be  an  unmixed  benefit."  The  Annaliat 
(New  York)  is  convinced  that  the  consumer  is  now  to  become 


"Evu-opean  bidders  for  our  goods  have  been  forced  to  decrease 
their  activities  in  the  American  markets  through  the  sheer  power 


whoa!    steady!    look  out  below! 

— Thiele  in  the  Sioux  City  Tribune. 

of  costs  they  can  not  meet.  Fundamentally  the  reason  for  all 
this  Lies  in  so  tremendous  a  fall  of  sterling  rates  as  to  record  a 
depreciation  in  the  pound  of  35  per  cent,  from  the  normal  level. 
As  sterling  leads,  so  other  Eiiropean  exchanges  follow.  A  de- 
preciation of  more  than  60  per  cent,  in  the  French  franc  at  New 
York  has  caused  French  importers  to  hmit  their  purchases  here 
to  the  barest  necessities.  Eiiropean  bidding  has  slackened  ma- 
terially, and  is  expected  to  contract  further.  The  result  of 
this  process  is  obvious — the  making  available  of  more  goods  for 

home-buyers  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case 

"So  now  the  consumer  sees  this:  a  beginning  of  price  re- 
cessions which  finds  an  active  demand  which  may  be  stimulated 
by  lower  prices.  The  manufacturer  sees  the  same  situation. 
The  unsolved  question  for  both  of  them  is  how  these  forces  will 
act  in  relation  to  one  another.  If  a  lessening  of  extravagance 
comes  with  receding  prices,  which  may  quite  possibly  happen, 
if  business  confidence  is  weakened  and  overtime  wages  grow 
smaller,  there  may  occur  a  reaUy  substantial  bacldng  up  of 
goods  in  the  home  markets  because  of  the  shrinking  foreign 
demand.  Then  the  consumer  should  see  a  progress  of  lowering 
prices  in  the  next  few  months  and  the  manufacturer  should  ex- 
perience a  smaller  output  of  his  products.  The  consumer's 
position  under  these  circumstances  would  be  strengthened  all 
the  more  by  an  increase  of  imports  from  foreign  countries  which 
has  been  making  progress  for  several  months.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  purchases,  heretofore  kept  submerged  by  high  prices, 
should  be  brought  out  by  price  recessions  it  would  happen  that 
the  decline  would  be  slow  and  business  profits  would  continue 
on  a  high  level,  even  tho  they  were  not  so  substantial  as  has  been 
forecast  in  January  when  Europe  was  still  buying  here  on  a  gen- 
erous scale." 

The  Annalist  concludes  that  even  the  consumer  does  not  want 
too  sharp  a  drop  in  prices;  he  "awaits  with  longing  for  prices 
which  Avill  fill  his  pocketbook,  but  he  does  not  want  a  reaction 
in  manufacturing  and  other  forms  of  production  which  would 
bring  a  marked  decline  of  his  wages  or  salary."  Commerce  and 
Finance  (New  York)  predicts  that  "our  manufactories  running  at 
present  speed,  war-time  speed,  with  the  foreign  market  cut 
off  \\n\l  find  their  goods  inclined  to  pile  up,  and  then  they  will  slow 
down  their  operations."  And  several  of  our  dailies  see  cause 
for  concern  in  this  prospect,  fearing  that  the  lowering  of  prices 
will  be  accompanied  by  industrial  depression  which  will,  in  the 
words  of  the  Chattanooga  News,  "check  greatly  the  commercial 
and  industrial  activity  of  the  country." 


TTTT 
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•THK    K01J,-(A1.L   OF   THK    CO.NDEM.NKD  ' 
(After  the  famous  painting  of  "  Tlie  Koil-Call  of  the  Condemned  in  the  Days  of  the  Terror.") 

— De  Amsterdammer  {Atasteniam). 


GERMANY'S    ELUSIVE    WAR-CRIMINALS 

PALinTATIOXS  OF  RAGE  are  said  to  be  shaking  Ger- 
manj-  at  the  unheard-of  savagery  of  the  bloodthirsty 
Allies,  who  demand  that  some  900  Germans  be  sur- 
rendered for  trial  for  "no  offense  other  than  that  of  serving  their 
country  during  the  war,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  ex-Crown 
Prince.  The  particular  services  to  their  countrj'  for  which  they 
are  "wanted"  are  such  things  as  ruthless  submarine  warfare, 
theft,  cruelty,  devastation,  the  shooting  of  Edith  Cavell  and 
Captain  Fryatt,  deportation  of  young  girls,  inhuman  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war,  pillage,  the  poisoning  of  wells,  arson,  as- 
sassination, and  the  sinking  of  hospital  and  other  ships  without 
warning  and  the  killing  of  their  helpless  crews.  The  list  of  German 
culprits,  with  the  charges  against  them,  makes  a  200-page  book, 
and  contains,  says  a  dispatch,  "the  pillars  of  Prussianisra  as  well 
as  the  heroes  of  Germany."  One  high  German  government 
official  is  said  to  have  declared  that  to  be  left  out  of  this  German 
"Who's  Who"  is  almost  an  insult.  It  was  these  war-practises 
which,  more  than  anything  else,  roused  the  whole  world  to  fight 
Germany,  and  hence  caused  her  defeat,  and  the  trial  and  punish- 
ment of  the  guilty  is  intended  partly  as  an  act  of  justice  and 
partly  as  a  deterrent  in  future  wars.  The  only  ray  of  humor 
that  lightens  the  situation,  as  our  papers  see  it,  is  the  offer  of  the 
ex-Crown  Prince,  whose  name  heads  the  roll,  to  surrender  as  a 
sort  of  scapegoat  for  the  whole  list,  showing  that  the  hallucina- 
tion of  (exaggerated  importance  still  persists  among  the  sand- 
dunes  of  Wieringen. 

The  Berlin  press  are  unanimous  in  declaring  the  Allied  demand 
denotes  a  thirst  for  vengeance,  and  is  to  be  compared  with  the 
lust  of  th(!  Koman  emperors  who  dragged  the  rulers  of  conquered 
countries  in  their  triumphal  chariot  proces.sions.  Interest  in  the 
fate  of  the  «x-Kais(!r  is  said  to  bf;  e<'lipsed  by  inten-st  in  the  prob- 
able fate  of  military  leaders.  Iltrr  N'oske,  the  German  Minister 
of  Defense,  declares  that  it  would  be  an  "utter  physical  im- 
posuibility"  to  arn-st  and  turit  over  to  the  Allies  for  trial  the 
Germans  accus<,'d  of  war-<;rinies,  and  whole  cities,  wj-  are  told  by 
the  New  York  Timen  correspondent,  threaten  rebellion  if  Ilinden- 
burg'«  arrest  is  attempted.  The  effect  of  the  iioti-,  he  says, 
Hcctna  to  have  been  to  unite  German  sentiment;  dissensions  and 
party  difTerences  are  for  the  time  being  forgotten.  Officers' 
leagues  declare  that  tln.-y  will  fight  to  the  «lealli  rather  than  sur- 
render their  coinrades,  and  Ilerr  Noske  UHsiTts  that  in  all  Ger- 
many there  is  not  to  !.»■  found  u  uiun  wlio  would  undertake  to 
arrest  one  of  the  high  persouugus  uuujod  iu  iho  Allied  liut.     The 


Independent  Socialist  leader,  however,  declares  emphaticallj 
that  "there  are  a  million  German  workmen  who  would  b(' 
ready  to  arrest  these  criminals  and  deliver  them  for  punishment  ' 
The  New  York  World's  correspondent  at  Berlin  likens  tlu 
present  crisis  to  "the  long-drawn-out  situation  last  spring  before 
Germany's  last-minute  surrender  in  signing  the  Peace  Treaty.' 
But  with  this  difference: 

"The  significant  difference  which  makes  the  present  situation 
so  grave  is  the  fact  that  during  the  crisis  before  the  signing  a 
shrewd  observer  could  note  a  large  element  of  bluff  and  an  under-! 
current  of  weakening  which  justified  the  early  conclusion  that 
despite  all  her  protests  Germany  would  lose  nerve  at  the  last 
minute  and  end  by  signing  the  Treaty,  whereas  there  is  no  sign 
of  weakening  or  the  faintest  bluff  about  the  German  end  of  the 
present  situation." 

Among  those  whose  extradition  for  trial  is  demanded  are  the 
former  German  Crown  Prince,  his  younger  brother,  Prince  Eitcl 
Kriedrich,  Prince  August  of  Hohenzollern,  Admiral  von  Tirpitz. 
Admiral  Capelle,  Admiral  von  Trotha,  Dr.  Bethmann-Holhvcir, 
Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg,  General  Ludendorff,  Priint 
Kupprecht  of  Bavaria,  General  von  Mackensen,  General  v«in 
Moltke,  General  von  Kluck,  General  von  Falkenhayn,  aiui 
General  von  der  Marwitz,  against  whom  the  Americans  fouplit 
in  the  Argonne.  Twelve  admirals,  two  high-seas  fleet  com- 
manders, thirty  T'-boat  captaitis,  and  a  Zeppelin  commandtr 
who  tried  to  fly  to  the  German  colonies  of  South  Africa  are  in- 
cluded in  the  list.  | 

Meanwhile  a  hundred  questions  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  alert 
American  editor  as  he  looks  out  across  the  Atlantic,  and  we  fin'' 
ihem  sprinkled  through  the  editorial  pages  reaching  this  olli. 
Is  there  real  danger  of  (Tuption  of  the  German  political  volcano, 
or  is  a  (lii)l()mati(e  farce-drama  now  being  played  beyond  tin 
Ifhinc,  with  the  world  as  audience?  Is  the  German  Governmini 
"bluffing"  in  its  refusal  to  deliver  the  war-criminals  which  it 
agreed  to  deliver  when  it  signed  the  Peace  Treaty?  Or  is  Berlin, 
face  to  face  with  internal  revolution,  trying  to  keep  faith'.'  1- 
CJermany  to  be  allowed  to  establish  a  preced««nt  by  evading  tln^ 
section  of  the  Treaty?  Is  it  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Allies  lo 
force  a  settlenu'nt  at  the  prcm-nt  time,  when  Germany  and  all 
other  contiguous  countries  are  in  process  of  reconstruction? 
Are  the  off«'nders  wanted  still  in  Germany,  or  have  tliey  fled  tp 
neutral  ••oun tries-  to  Holland,  Switzerland,  Aigfuliiia,  etc.? 
is  Frane««,  in  |)resKing  this  matter,  trying  to  force  u  revision  of  the 
Pea<*e  Tn<aty  in  order  t«>  annex  the  l)alunee  of  the  Hliinelaml? 
if  the  present  German  Government  should  be  forced  to  give 
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way  because  of  this  demand  by  the  Allies,  would  chaos  reign  in 
Germany,  or  would  a  better  Government  be  formed?  Would  a 
trial  of  the  German  war-criminals  automatically  make  martyrs 
of  them?  Is  this  latest  balk  of  Germany's  like  her  leisurely 
evacuation  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  another  obstruction  to  ful- 
filment of  Peace-Treaty  clauses?  Will  the  Allied  demands 
strengthen  the  pro-Russian  element  in  Germany,  and,  if  carried 
out,  usher  in  a  reign  of  Bolshevism?  Will  the  Allies  be  compelled 
to  resort  to  an  economic  blockade  in  order  to  enforce  their  de- 
mands, or  a  military  invasion?  Or  will  they  make  haste  slowly, 
and  rest  content  with  the  indictment  thus  made?  These  are  a 
few  of  the  questions  that  have  grown  out  of  the  note  demanding 
that  Germany  fulfil  her  promise  in  regard  to  Article  228  of  the 
Treaty. 

That  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Allied  demand  is  indicated  by  foreign  dis- 
patches. From  Switzerland,  for  instance,  comes  word  that  many 
of  the  high  ranking  war-criminals  already  have  sought  a  haven 
of  refuge  in  that  country.  Included  in  these  are  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Bavaria  and  Baron  von  der  Lancken,  who  is  said  to 
have  executed  Edith  Cavell.  We  are  also  told  that  officers' 
leagues,  realizing  that  these  demands  would  be  presented  sooner 
or  later,  sent  to  different  countries  practically  all  of  those  whose 
names  appear  in  the  list;  that  they  "can  not  be  found"  by  either 
the  German' Government  or  the  Allies.  That  there  is  some  truth 
in  this  statement  is  manifested  by  reports  from  Argentina  to  the 
effect  that  the  wives  of  two  high  officials  have  been  officially 
notified  of  their  death.  When  the  Allies  press  the  demand  for 
the  surrender  of  these  men,  they  will  be  shown  the  official 
notification  of  their  death,  whereas,  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Globe  says,  the  two  officials  are  at  present  living  in  Argentina 
under  assumed  names.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
attitude  of  Switzerland  in  this  matter  will  be  any  different  from 
that  of  Holland  in  regard  to  the  extradition  of  the  former  Kaiser, 
say  the  correspondents. 

Scores  of  newspapers  in  this  country  favor  the  extradition  of 
the  German  war-criminals  for  trial,  while  those  which  are  against 
such  a  procedure  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand, 
so  far  as  we  have  seen.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  surprize  to  some 
of  our  readers  that  many  Paris  papers  do  not  favor  extradition. 
Of  our  own  papers,  the  Syracuse  Journal  states  its  position  in  the 
matter: 

"The  issue  is  clear.  The  acts  of  the  persons  under  indictment 
were  either  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  war  or  else  were  justified 
on  the  ground  of  being  a  legitimate  result  of  such  an  abnormal 
conflict.  It  is  to  the  benefit  of  Germany  to  have  this  con- 
troversy cleared  up,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Allies  to  conduct 
the  trials  so  that  no  reasonable  mind  could  raise  criticism  of  its 
absolute  justice. 

"If  these  men  can  justify  their  actions  under  the  rules  of 
civilized  warfare,  they  will  go  free.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
that.     They  will  be  given  full  opportunity  to  offer  testimony." 

Other  newspapers  in  this  country  and  Paris,  however,  see  in 
the  Allied  note  grave  potentialities,  and  consider  the  present 
period  of  unrest  the  wrong  time  in  which  to  present  such  a  de- 
mand. "Simple  as  the  problem  appears  on  the  surface,"  asserts 
the  Pittsburg  Leader,  "it  carries  the  germs  of  another  war- 
upheaval;  it  is  heavily  charged  with  dynamite,  and  the  Allies 
will  do  well  to  make  haste  slowly."  The  Springfield  Republican 
recognizes,  in  "such  an  orgy  of  court-martialing  in  time  of  peace," 
the  heaviest  blows  which  the  Allies  have  yet  struck  at  Germany, 
and  declares  that  "its  harmful  consequences  may  be  felt  ages 
hence."  Another  Pittsburg  paper,  The  Dispatch,  believes  the 
"life  of  Europe  is  hanging  by  a  thread."  "Will  a  demand  for 
Vengeance,  however  just,  be  permitted  to  break  that  thread, 
and  sweep  away  the  little  that  remains  of  civilization?"  queries 
The  Dispatch. 

Many  papers  regret  thp  dflay  in  sending  the  note  to  Germany, 


and  agree  that  it  would  have  been  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  to  enforce  the  demand  for  the  war-criminals  a  year  ago. 
Says  the  Detroit  Free  Press: 

"A  year  ago  it  would  have  been  a  relatively  simple  matter  to 
tighten  the  pressure  of  embargo  or  of  military  duress  on  Ger- 
many. To-day  in  order  to  put  on  the  screws  there  must  be 
either  a  distinct  renewal  of  an  economic  embargo  or  the  inau- 
guration of  a  wliole  new  military  movement,  and  neither  the 
British  nor  the  French  people  will  welcome  any  such  thing.  In 
addition  to  this  there  are  the  Bolsheviki,  who  stand  ready  to  take 
immediate  advantage  of  any  opening  given  them  through  weak- 
ness in  the  Government  at  Berlin." 

The  Peoria  Transcript  believes  that  Germany  has  taken  cour- 
age from  the  fact  that  neither  Japan  nor  the  United  States  has 


HINDENBURG'S  NIGHTMARE. 

— Hvepsen  (Christlania). 

asked  for  the  extradition  of  German  war-criminals,  and  is  sure 
the  present  demand,  if  enforced,  would  produce  a  "hopeless, 
hectored  Germany  which  would  soon  find  an  affinity  in  Russia, 
and  so  another  League  of  Nations  would  arise  to  menace  the 
peace  of  the  world." 

The  press  of  Paris  indicate  that  there  will  be  an  execution  of 
the  spirit  of  Article  228  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  by  which  the  Allied 
demand  was  made,  but  not  of  the  letter.  The  German  Govern- 
ment must  accept  the  list  of  names,  says  Paris,  thus  recognizing 
in  principle  their  guilt,  and  it  also  indicates  that  the  Allies  will 
give  consideration  to  the  suggestion  put  forth  by  Germany  that 
the  war-criminals  be  tried  before  a  high  German  court  with 
Allied  prosecutors.  Of  several  papers  quoted  by  the  New  York 
Times  correspondent,  one  sees  in  the  present  crisis  an  oppor- 
tunity for  France  to  place  the  French  boundary  on  the  Rhine. 
Another  believes  the  French  troops  occupying  the  Rhine  should 
be  kept  there  for  several  years.  La  Victoire  says  the  idea  of  try- 
ing the  German  war-criminals  is  wrong;  that  it  would  make 
martyrs  of  very  poor  material,  and  Le  Journal  discerns  in  the 
refusal  of  Germany  to  deliver  the  culprits  "the  beginning  of  a 
campaign  of  obstruction  which  will  try  to  block  the  execution 
of  all  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty." 
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THE   RADICAL. 


Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Xcus. 


HOW   TO   KEEP   THE   FARjNIER    ON 
THE   JOB 

THE  FARMERS  ARE  LEAVING  THE  FARMS," 
according  to  the  results  of  the  Post-office  Department 
questionnaire  discust  in  our  last  week's  issue,  because 
farm-labor  is  so  scarce,  because  the  middlemen  are  taking  all 
the  profits,  and  because  of  the  lack  of  contact  between  farmer 
and  consumer.  While  thoughtful  observers  do  not  fear  a 
farmers'  "strike,"  they  realize  that  the  conditions  noted  do 
tend  to  keep  down  production  of  foodstuffs  and  to  keep  prices 
up.  When  Prof.  T.  C.  Atkeson,  who  represents  the  National 
Grange  in  Washington  and  who  was  a  member  of  the  President's 
first  Industrial  Conference,  was  asked  by  David  Lawrence  what 
we  are  "going  to  do  about  it,"  he  replied  that  "things  must 
take  their  natural  course,"  and  added,  so  Mr.  Lawrence  reports 
in  the  New  York  Evening  World:  "There'll  be  a  big  smash  and 
prices  will  fall — then  people  will  drift  back  to  the  farms  and 
there  will  be  more  labor  to  cultivate  the  land  and  produce  food." 
But  other  authorities  think  something  can  be  done  about  it, 
and  offer  concrete  suggestions  which  deserve  serious  attention. 
The  new  Secretary'  of  Agriculture  suggests  that  too  many  of  us 
are  engaged  in  non-productive  and  too  few  in  productive  work, 
and  that  useless  employees  be  released  from  non-productive 
work  to  go  into  such  important  productive  work  as  farming. 
A  definite  program  is  outlined  in  the  statement  which  Mr. 
Sherman  J.  Lowell,  blaster  of  the  National  Grange,  gave  to  the 
press  in  Syracuse  the  other  day: 

"\.  A  more  direct  and  less  expensive  system  of  distribution. 

"2.  The  removal  of  all  artificial  restrictions  upon  the  sale  of 
farm  products. 

"3.  A  lengthened  industrial  day,  with  honest  service  for 
wages  paid. 


"4.  Increased  di^^dends  on  farm  investment  which  "wil 
enable  their  owners  to  meet  the  wage-scale  of  competing 
occupations. 

"5.  Increasing  social  and  educational  privileges  in  rura 
communities." 

Senator  Arthur  Capper,  who  owms  a  group  of  important  farm- 
papers,  emphasizes  the  elimination  of  the  middleman,  saj-inc 
in  part: 

"The  big  problem  is  to  reduce  the  spread  between  product  i 
and  consumer  thi'ough  more  efficient  methods  of  marketing  and 
distributing,  especially  through  the  development  of  eollectivt 
bargaining  and  cooperative  societies  established  by  both  pro-i 
ducers  and  consumers 

"Instead  of  trying  to  force  down  improperly  farm-product 
prices,  while  ignoring  the  real  profiteers,  the  executive  depart- 
ments should  seek  to  open  wider  markets  to  the  farmer,  b\ 
lifting  the  embargo  on  wheat  and  wheat  flour  to  Europe,  by 
extending  credits  to  European  governments  so  that  they  ni:i\ 
come  back  into  the  market  for  American  meats,  and  by  lowering 
ocean  freight-rates,  and  thus  making  it  easier  for  Americans  tc 
compete  with  other  nations  for  such  foreign  trade 

"Such  activities  by  the  executive  departments  should  bf 
supplemented  by  Congress  bj--  the  enactment  of  legislation  that 
Avill  free  the  live-stock  producer  from  the  merciless  control  of  tin 
packer,  and  that  should  enable  the  farmer  to  have  some  part, 
through  the  formation  of  cooperative  selling  agencies,  in  niakinp 
the  prices  of  farm-products,  if  we  are  not  to  witness  a  rapid 
acceleration  of  the  movement  from  farm  to  city,  and  to  con- 
sequent reduction  of  production  with  the  inevitable  sequel 
of  still  higher  food-prices." 


J 


Foxirth  Assistant  Postmaster-General  Blakslee,  when  he  tol 
the  Senate  Post-office  Committee  of  the  results  of  the  Depart- 
ment's inquiries  into  rural  discontent,  advocated  the  extension 
of  the  rural  parcel-post  service  to  make  it  easier  for  the  farmer 
to  sell  his  products  direct  to  the  city  consumer.  But  "the 
results  of  the  extra  drive  during  war-time  to  make  this  branch 
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jof  the  postal  system  more  popular  with  the  agriculturalist  does 
not,"  in  the  Syracuse  Journal's  opinion,  "give  much  encourage- 
ment." The  Syracuse  daily  fears  that  in  order  to  accomplish 
anything  worth  while,  an  elaborate  machinery  would  have  to  be 
'set  up,  including  branch  stores  in  post-offices,  storehouses,  and 
cold-storage  plants.  The  Washington  Post  observes  that  "  'from 
the  producer  to  the  consumer '  experiments,  by  which  automobile- 
trucks  gather  the  food  through  the  country  districts  and  haul 
it  to  community  centers  for  distribution,  have  proved  successful, 
but  have  scarcely  passed  theexperimental  stage."  The  Post 
thinks  that  something  may  be  done  to  cheapen  distribution,  but 
it  fears  that  the  scarcity  of  farm-labor  "is  something  which 
can  not  be  cured  by  law,"  as  it  is  due  to  the  city's  attraction  for 
young  people. 

"Only  time  and  circumstances  can  remedy  this  trouble,  which 
is  especially  acute  at  this  time,  because  the  farmers  are  facing  the 
same  difficulties  in  this  respect  that  all  other  producers  are 
facing.  Manufacturers,  builders,  and  those  engaged  in  various 
lines  of  industry  are  finding  it  hard  to  get  and  hold  an  adequate 
force  of  competent  and  contented  labor.  Even  the  house- 
wives in  the  city  are  experiencing  the  same  difficulties  with 
domestic  labor.  The  trouble  is  general,  and  is  due  principally 
to  high  wages  and  a  wide-spread  demand  for  labor,  with  im- 
proved working  conditions  and  short  hours." 

One  remedy  for  farm-labor  shortage,  as  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  sees  it,  "is  more  machinery  and  power-farming  and 
smaller  farms,  those  of  a  size  within  the  handling  of  the  owner 
himself."  But,  it  asks,  "if  the  large  farms  are  thus  to  be  cut 
up  where  are  the  purchasers  and  workers  of  the  new  ones  thus 
created  to  come  from?"  In  this  connection  the  Rochester  Post- 
Express  sees  a  hopeful  sign  in  the  recently  reported  purchases  of 
small  farms  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  England  by 
farmers  from  Canada  and  the  West. 

A  number  of  newspapers  in  agricultural  States  as  well  as  repre- 
sentative farm  journals  point  out  that  the  farmer  can  eliminate 
the  middleman  to  a  large  extent  and  also  get  closer  to  the  consum- 
er by  organization  and  cooperation,  and  they  call  attention  to  the 
benefiit  of  newly  formed  State-wide  and  nation-wide  associations 
of  farmers.  The  Non-Partizan  League  program  in  North  Dakota 
is  an  enormous  experiment  in  cooperation  which  has  both 
political  and  economic  significance,  and  its  friends  insist  that 
it  offers  a  practical  solution  of  many  farm-problems.  A  scheme 
of  a  more  conservative  nature,  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard  notes, 
has  been  worked  out  in  New  York  State,  where  the  State  Grange 
Exchange  has  done  more  than  half  a  million  dollars*  worth  of 
business  in  a  year,  and  the  farmers  belonging  to  it  "believe  that 
they  have  received  better  goods  for  the  money  spent  at  a  slightly 
lower  rate  than  they  would  have  had  if  their  buying  had  been 
done  individually  through  the  usual  channels  of  trade." 

Some  light  on  the  kind  of  aid  the  farmers  themselves  want  is 
gained  from  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by  a  Department  of  Agri- 
culture bureau  to  Northwestern  and  Western  farmers.  Farmers 
testified  to  the  great  helpfulness  of  farm  bureaus,  county  agents, 
and  the  agricultural  press.  And  when  asked  to  state  their 
"biggest  problem,"  those  answering  divided  as  follows: 

"Labor,  682;  improved  farm-practises,  637;  marketing,  309; 
better  organization  of  farmers,  55;  financial  assistance,  21 ;  roads 
14;  repeal  of  the  daylight-saving  law,  9;   schools,  1." 

The  middleman,  whom  the  farmers  attack  so  bitterly,  is  de- 
fended as  an  essential  factor  in  distribution  by  The  Retail  Public 
Ledger  of  Philadelphia,  which  offers  this  refutation  of  the  argu- 
ment made  by  the  cartoon  at  the  bottom  of  the  opposite  page: 

"The  dark  spot  which  takes  up  only  one-third  of  the  cartoon 
space  really  represents  75  per  cent,  of  the  work  necessary  to 
render  farm-produce  fit  for  the  consumer's  table.  In  it  take 
place  the  shipping,  the  sorting,  the  handling,  the  distribu- 
tion, the  stocking,  the  display,  the  sale,  and  the  delivery  of  the 
potatoes;  and,  in  the  case  of  other  products  such  as  wool  and 
meat,  the  manufacture  and  the  preparation  for  liomc 
consumption." 


WITHHOLDING   AID   FROM   STARVING 

EUROPE 

CONGRESS  is  charged  with  " penuriousness "  and  "callous 
indifference"  by  editors  who  deplore  its  action  in  cut- 
ting down  to  $.50,000,000  the  $125,000,000  appropriation 
asked  by  the  President  for  the  relief  of  starvation  chiefly  in 
Poland,  Austria,  and  Armenia.  Mr.  Hoover  has  insisted  that 
a  sum  so  small  as  this  "would  do  more  harm  than  good,"  and 
has  said  that  unless  Congress  appropriates  more  than  its  present 
plans  call  for  he  will  make  a  great  appeal  direct  to  the  people. 
Congress  not  only  seems  unwilling  to  grant  as  much  money  as 


NO    ARMISTICE    HERE. 
— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger. 

the  experts  and  Treasury  officials  ask,  but  has  refrained  from 
speeding  action  in  providing  any  sum,  altho  it  is  planned  to  take 
the  money  from  the  Grain  Corporation's  profits  wthout  making 
any  new  drain  upon  the  national  Treasury.  It  seems  "inex- 
plicable" to  the  Detroit  News  "that  a  request  so  obviously  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as 
repeatedly  exprest  in  their  responses  to  appeals  to  their  humanity 
should  be  neglected  or  delayed  by  the  people's  representatives 
in  Congress."  Others,  like  the  Seattle  Times,  believe  that 
"Congressional  indifference  to  plans  for  relieving  distress  in 
Poland,  Austria,  and  Armenia  mirrors  the  indifference  of  the 
people."  The  Times  attributes  this  indifference  in  part  to 
"growing  resentment  at  the  selfishness  of  Europe,"  to  a  distrust 
of  everything  European  due  to  "persistent  anti-American  agita- 
tion by  aliens,"  to  "the  cynically  frank  statements  of  many 
European  politicians,"  and  to  "the  natural  reaction  from  the 
extreme  interest  America  displayed  in  Europe  during  the  war." 
Indeed,  both  in  Congress  and  in  the  country,  asserts  the 
Asheville  Times,  there  is  "a  growing  tide  of  resentment"  against 
the  disposition  shown  abroad  to  call  upon  the  United  States 
"for  vast  sums  to  help  out  other  nations."  Congressmen,  it 
notes,  have  pointed  out  that^ — 

"The  United  States  not  only  is  already  heavily  burdened  with 

debt  and  her  own  people  suffering  from  the  high  cost  of  living 

.  and  high  taxes,  but  that  a  great  deal  of  this  has  been  caused 

by  the  loans  we  have  made  to  Europe  and  by  what  we  have 
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already  done  to  help  feed  Europe.  The  belief  that  whatever 
is  done  in  the  way  of  relief  to  European  peoples  should  be 
through  indiNndual  contributions  is  also  pronounced." 

Others  insist  that  before  appropriating  scores  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  relief  we  ought  to  know  "that  the  money  will  be 
spent  for  the  purposes  specified."  "With  every  cent's  worth  of 
food  purchased  on  American  credit  a  cent  in  actual  monej'  is 
saved  that  might  be  spent  elsewhere,"  and,  according  to  utter- 
ances  in   the   Congressional    debates   noted   by    the   Wheeling 


THERE'S    PLENTY    FOR    BOTH. 

— Keys  in  the  Columbus  Citizen. 

Register,  "this  money  is  now  being  utilized  by  tlie  borrowing 
countries  to  promote  nationalistic  .schemes  and  building  up  new 
military  and  naval  organizations." 

While  objections  like  these  are  found  in  the  press,  sometimes 
strenuously  urged,  they  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
many  newspapers  which  echo  the  pleas  of  President  Wilson 
and  the  Secretary'  of  the  Treasury  and  urge  Congress  to  grant 
all  the  money  that  is  asked.  They  agree  with  President  Wihson 
that  it  is  "unthinkable"  that  we  should  not  help  to  ward  off  the 
chaos  in  Europe  wh«'n  we  can  do  it  bj-  making  available  "a  small 
profKjrtion  of  our  exportable!  surplus  of  food."  They  call 
attention  to  the  oft-repeated  tales  of  acute  and  growing  distress, 
particularly  in  Austria,  Poland,  and  Armenia.  And  in  calling 
attention  U>  the  rlouble  nature  of  the  appeal,  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
PrcHK  presentH  arguments  which  liave  been  made  in  scores  of 
newspapers  in  all  wctions  of  the  country.  The  two  points, 
according  to  the  Minnesota  daily,  are  "that  of- humanitj'"  and 
"tliat  of  relief  of  the  imp<'ralivo  physical  wants  of  tin-  p(uiple  so 
that  they  will  not,  in  despi'ration,  throw  sanity  to  the  winds  and 
Iweome  envelojKd  in  the  thn-atening  wav<!  of  liolshevisin." 
And  it  prrKieeds: 

"The  first  conHidr-rulion  is  one  to  whi<li,  i-\vn  after  years  of 
opening  our  purw-st rings  for  every  conceivable  cause,  we  should 
n-HiKjnd. 

"liut  the  argunienl  of  thf  IJolshevik  nii-narc  l)riiigs  us  down 
to  the  conHideration  *»f  our  own  wlf-jjn-wrvation.  Holshevism 
ftxfendcd  fhroiigli  C'«ntnil  Europe  would  jihu-f  Kraiif<- and  (ireat 
Britain  in  a  prrilouH  jM^sition  and  probably  lose  to  eivilizatioti 
more  than  wa»  gained  in  the  victory  of  the  Great  War." 


Particularly  in  the  case  of  Poland,  says  the  San  Francisco 
Bulletin,  are  there  "other  than  purelj'  humanitarian  reasons  foT 
rendering  assistance.  The  peace  of  the  world  depends  largclx 
upon  whether  the  Poles  are  to  be  preserved  as  a  self-governingi 
people  or  again  divided  up  among  imperialistic  nations."  "N( 
other  single  act  of  stupid  suicidal  folly,  open  to  the  civilized  worhi 
to-day,  at  all  matches  the  possible  madness  of  starving  Poland 
into  surrender  to  Bolshevism,"  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
asserts.  And  the  strategic  position  of  Poland  is  emphasized 
in  the  Hoover  statement  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.     As  The  Public  Ledger  quotes  Mr.  Hoover: 

"If  provision  is  not  made  to  feed  those  people  in  their  star\'ing 
condition,  I  fear  I  shall  have  to  go  before  the  American  people 
and  ask  them  to  give  me  the  money  with  which  to  do  it.  It  ma\ 
be  necessary  to  go  into  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  storehoust 
of  food-products,  and  there  seek  help  for  the  star^^ng  people  of 
Central  Europe. 

"I  do  not  believe  the  people  generallj'  understand  the  serious- 
ness of  the  case.  If  we  permit  Poland  to  become  the  prey  of 
Russia,  the  only  bulwark  between  Bolshevism  and  organized 
government  w^ould  be  broken  down.  Germany  then  would' 
liave  to  prepare  herself  to  meet  the  foe,  and  the  nations  of  the 
world  which  have  been  endeavoring  to  break  up  militarism  would 
be  compelled  to  allow  it  to  be  revived  in  order  to  stop  the  onrush 
of  the  Bolshevik  hordes.  The  very  thing  we  have  been  fighting 
to  break  up  then  would  be  reestablished." 


SHOE   AND   CLOTHING   PROFITS 

A  VIGILANCE  COMMITTEE  to  run  down  profiteers  in 
the  shoe  trade  was  recently  reported  by  Capper's  Weekhj 
^  (Topeka,  Kan.).  Four  days  later  the  Philadelplii.i 
Public  Ledger,  in  a  scathing  editorial  a  column  in  length,  re- 
\  ealed  an  instance  of  profiteering  by  a  Providence  (R.  I.)  shoe 
firm  to  the  extent  of  800  per  cent.  "We  have  no  defense  lo 
offer,"  was  the  firm's  reply  to  the  charges  preferred  by  tlic 
United  States  District  Attorney.  In  England,  where  they  ha\. 
a  Profiteering  Act,  the  public  and  many  of  the  manufacturt  r-; 
concerned  are  demanding  the  publication  of  the  reports  of  tlic 
committees  investigating  the  profits  of  the  wool  and  cotton 
industries,  we  are  told  by  the  London  Times.  The  margin  of 
profit  between  the  figure  allowed  by  the  War  Office  and  tin- 
jjrofit  made  now  is  said  to  be  from  400  to  3,200  per  cent,  "ami 
what  is  happening  in  worsted  yarn  is  happening  in  cotton,"  asserts 
the  London  paper.  Thirty  of  our  own  meat-packers,  who  deal 
extensively  in  hides  of  which  shoe-leather  is  made,  earned  a 
j)rofit  of  more  than  100  per  cent,  in  1917,  says  the  New  York 
World;  one  admits  having  made  more  than  4,000  per  cent, 
profit.  Financial  Aincrica  (New  York)  declares  that  carpet 
coats,  which  sold  for  $7  before  the  war,  now  bring  $40 — a  mere 
advance  of  470  per  cent.  Shoes  which  cost  $2.26  to  manu- 
facture are  sold  to  the  rctniler  at  $10.98,  asserts  the  Baltimore 
iXcws,  and  leaves  to  our  imagination  the  ultimate  price  paid  byl 
the  public.  Wool  cloth  that  cost  $3.87  per  yard  a  few  years 
ago  is  now  $14,  notes  The  Sun  and  New  York  Herald,  and  the 
S|)okano  Spokestnan-Iicvicw  nips  any  excuse  that  maj'  be  made 
for  this  rise  by  empliatically  stating  tliat  Australian  wool  has 
not  advanced  in  price  to  $i.U)  per  pound;  that  it  is  only  $2.10 
jxr  i)ound.  The  Secretary  of  the  National  Wool  Growers' 
Association  al.so  i)oinls  liis  finger  at  tho.se  who  handle  the  product 
from  the  time  it  is  sheared  to  the  time  it  is  lumded  (o  you  in  the 
form  of  a  suit,  by  declaring  that  there  can  not  jjossibly  be  nion 
than  .$7  worth  of  tlii"  finest  wool  in  a  .$7.")-dolIar  suit.  To  tin 
slatj'ments  the  vice-president  of  the  National  Garment  Retail- 
ers' Association  adds  the  interesting  news  that  many  wooleii- 
niills  recently  de«'lared  a  quarti-rly  dividend  of  10  per  cent.  Ow 
could  go  on  almost  indefinitely  quoting  such  items,  but  lluy 
probably  would  not  be  "n(>ws"  to  the  buying  publi*-.  As 
Financial  America  aptly  puts  it,  "The  food  profiteers  are 
amateurs  beside   tho-e   responsible  for   the   prii-c   of  clothing." 
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The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  calls  them  "Hogiteers,"  and 
iamuel  Gompers's  notion  of  them  is  that  they  are  "creatures  who 
|ive  by  moral  if  not  legal  corruption;  ruthless  exploiters  and  foes 
»f  society." 

The  secretary  of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association  is 
mxious  that  the  blame  for  the  high  price  of  clothing  be  placed 
(•Isewhere  than  on  the  sheep-raisers.     Said  he  recently: 

"The  wool  of  the  country  is  handled  almost  exclusively  by 
peculators,  whose  interest  it  is  to  buy  at  the  lowest  price  and 
ell  at  the  highest,  and  fix  conditions  under  which  the  wool  is 
old.  If  the  prospects  are  for  better  prices,  the  dealer  buys  the 
vool  outright — but  if  the  prospects  point  to  lower  wool,  the 
lealer  takes  it  on  consignment.  Where  there  is  probability  of  a 
)rofit,  the  dealer  reaps  the  reward;  but  where  a  loss  seems  im- 
ninent,  the  grower  is  left  holding  the  sack.  Establishrnent  by 
he  growers  of  their  own  selling  agencies  would  make  them  both 
)rodueer  and  middleman,  and  allow  them  to  reap  the  reward 
,i,s  well  as  bear  the  burdens. 

!  ^'We  are  not  charging  any  one  with  profiteering  in  the  sale  of 
lothing,  as  it  is  not  our  place  to  do  so.  All  we  ask  is  that  the 
)ublie  place  on  the  shoulders  of  our  wool-growers  only  that 
)ortion  of  responsibility  for  high-priced  clothing  that  properly 
)elongs  to  them.     We  are  willing  to  assume  that  responsibility." 

j  As  to  the  cause  of  the  high  cost  of  clothing,  we  find  the  reasons 
\dvaneed  range  from  the  high  cost  of  salesmanship,  according 
o  the  Topeka  Capital,  to  the  high  cost  of  the  excess-profits  tax, 
n  the  opinion  of  the  Portland  Oregonian.  The  reason  advanced 
i)y  the  Waterloo  (Iowa)  Times,  which  thinks  the  retailer  is  the 
■goat"  in  the  present  situation,  follows: 

I  "The  old  business  methods  are  gone.  Goods,  raw  and  fin- 
'shed  product,  are  scarce.  The  public  is  buying  heavily.  The 
go-between '  has  appeared.  He  is  to  the  trade  what  the  ticket- 
:calper  is  to  the  theater  or  the  world's  series  ball-game.  He 
)uys  for  cash  from  the  workshop  of  the  manufacturer.  He  pays 
nore  money  than  the  retailjer  agreed  to  pay.  The  manufacturer 
inds  he  can  not  fill  the  retailer's  orders  and  the  retailer  is  forced 
a  go  to  the  'go-between'  who  has  the  goods  to  sell.  And  he 
8  not  anxious  to  sell  when  the  retailer  finds  him.     He  has  many 

"rs.     The  retailer  is  desperate.     He  must  have  goods.     He 
.  -1  the  price  asked.     In  fact,  the  situation  is  such  that  re- 
tailers are  forced  into  bidding  against  each  other  to  get  goods 
It  all. 
"No  retailer  likes  to  sell  goods  for  more  than  they  are  worth. 

has  a  reputation  to  sustain.  He  wants  to  protect  his  business 
<jt  ihe  future,  and  the  only  way  he  can  do  that  is  to  satisfy  his 
iuatomers." 

In  a  caustic  editorial  dealing  with  the  Providence  shoe  firm 
>vhieh  was  found  guilty  of  profiteering,  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  charges  that  such  practises  are  the  leading  reason  for 
current  industrial  unrest.    iSays  The  Ledger: 

"Imagine  American  citizens  making  800  per  cent,  on  an 
irticle  of  absolute  necessity  during  a  period  when  the  intolerable 
ind  embittering  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  a  year  after  the  war 
was  (causing  incendiary  'strikes,'  discontent,  and  a  wide-spread 
5ense  of  deeply  resented  injustice  throughout  the  country! 

"These  dealers  deliberately  adopted  a  system  not  only  of  con- 
<ci«-ncpless  profiteering  in  a  time  when  profiteering  bulks  as  a 
'  danger,  but  of  eagerly  encouraging  the  crudely  dishonest 
of  selling  the  same  article  for  two  prices, 
officers  of  the  company  designedly  and  with  cool  pre- 
itation  subsidized  their  salesmen  to  'gouge'  their  customers 
11  of  just  as  much  money  as  they  could  manage  to  get.     There 
was  no  pretense  of  fair  and  honorable  trade — the  selling  of  an 
article  for  its  honest  worth  with  a  fair  profit  and  at  a  fixt  price. 
The  salesman  was  apparently  told  to  size  up  each  customer  and 
"harge  him  all  he  would  stand  for  each  variety  of  shoe.     There 
was  no  notion  of  sticking  to  the  assigned  price,  but  only  the 
bandit  rule  of  collecting  'all  that  the  traffic  will  bear.'     And  to 
make  sure  that  the  salesmen  would  follow  out    this  nefarious 
policy,  they  were  actually  paid  'commissions  on  all  money  ob- 
tained from  customers  above  the  sale  price  of  shoes  as  fixt  by 
the  company.' 

"The  hand  of  the  law  can  not  be  too  heavy  upon  such  poison- 
ous practises.  They  are  akin  to  treason  in  war-time;  for  the 
first  duty  of  our  working,  producing,  trading  people  to-day  is  to 
establish  a  new  fiscal  '  front '  of  honest  dealing  and  d(  pt  ndable 
fabrication  against  the  only  enemy  in  the  field,  those  who  libel 


our  industrial  civilization  as  'capitalistic,'  corrupt,  oppressing 
the  poor  and  systematically  exploiting  the  proletariat.  The 
profiteer,  the  gouger,  the  deliberately  deceiving  salesman,  espe- 
cially the  business  firm  which  suborns  and  subsidizes  lying  and 
camouflaged  thievery  are  guilty  of  aiding  and  abetting  this 
public  enemy." 

The  New  York  Times  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  a 
shortage  of  hides  does  not  exist,  and  this  paper  fails  to  see  any 
reason  for  the  declaration  of  an  official  of  the  Tanners'  Associa- 
tion that  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  get  hides  for  shoe-making  from 
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THE    HIGH    KOLLER. 
,  — Shafer  in  the  Cinciaaati  Post. 

abroad.  The  imports  of  this  commodity,  asserts  The  Tiniest 
were  in  1919  tAvice  what  they  were  the  year  before,  and  adds  that 
there  is  no  domestic  shortage.  This  paper  comments  further 
on  the  prediction  of  a  shoe-association  president  that  the  price 
of  shoes  would  be  advanced  50  per  cent,  within  a  few  months: 

"In»ports  of  calfskin,  kidskin,  and  goatskin  are  nearly  up  to 
1913,  and  are  increasing  rapidly.  The  domestic  slaughter  of 
cattle  has  been  particularly  heavy  because  a  falling  cattle- 
market  sent  more  steers  to  the  stock-yards  than  under  usual 
conditions.  In  reply  to  the  argument  that  tanning  is  a  process 
requiring  months,  the  assertion  is  made  that  this  applies  to  sole 
leather  only.  The  bugbear  of  high  labor  costs  is  brought  up  as  a 
last  resort  to  justify  increased  charges,  but  there  has  been  as 
yet  no  addition  to  such  costs  to  warrant  even  the  prices  hereto- 
fore asked.  The  largely  swollen  profits  of  the  shoe-manu- 
facturers, shown  in  recent  prospectuses  concerning  the  stock  they 
have  been  issuing,  shows  this  clearly." 

The  Federal  Food  Administrator,  according  to  the  New  York 
World,  does  not  consider  $4  profit  on  a  pair  of  .^10.50  shoes 
"profiteering."  When  an  investigation  disclosed  that  the 
manufacturing  cost  of  shoes  was  $1.04  more  than  it  was  last  fall, 
or  $5.48,  that  the  factory  selling  price  was  $6.50  (an  increase  of 
$1.25  over  last  fall),  and  that  the  shoes  were  sold  for  $10.50  at 
retail,  an  analysis  of  the  figures  was  found  "not  to  justify  a 
charge  of  profiteering." 

Whether  the  unscrambling  of  the  packers  was  an  undivided 
blessing  is  questioned  by  the  Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter, 
which  believes  the  process  will  have  an  effect  upon  shoe  prices: 

"The  agreement  between  the  big  packers  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  likely  to  induce  lower  prices  for  hides  and  skins. 
The  packers  have  long  felt  that  a  hostile  public  opinion  had  been 
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cn'UU'd  a^insl  tkem  larjjrly  for  iMjlilieal  »'tTt'<M.  lUdrr  tli«-  m-w 
urnuigeinont  the  jKu-kiTS  have  receivt-d  au  imiuunity  bath.  They 
will  now  sell  their  hides  under  strictly  mereantile  conditions,  and 
will  hold  for  the  hiijhest  rates  the  market  affords.  After  com- 
pelling them  to  unscramble  their  manifold  interests  it  will  not 
lie  possible  to  prevent  them  from  exaetinp  'all  the  traffic  will 
stand,'  provided  there  is  no  collusion  or  conspiracy  in  restraint 
of  trade." 

Innumerable  suf^gestions  looking  toward  the  lowering  of  shoe 
and  clothing  prices  are  being  made.  The  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Dailij 
Northwestern  believes  there  is  no  prospect  that  clothing  will  be 
cheaper  imtil  there  is  a  "marked  reduction  in  labor  cost,  which, 
in  the  instance  of  parment-workt-rs,  has  been  increased  249  i)er 
cent,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war."  "There  must  be  action 
of  a  kind  that  goes  to  the  root  of  the  problem,"  declares  Samuel 
Gompers  in  The  American  Federationist,  and  he  adds  that 
"the  nation  will  not  be  rid  of  the  profiteer  by  soft  words,  nor 
yet  by  promises  made  by  Cabinet  members."  A  correspondent 
of  the  Xew  York  Tribune  reminds  us  that  there  is  no  possible 
way  of  "regidatin^  or  controlling  commodity  prices  except 
tlu-ough  competition  and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand."  The 
Atlanta  Confilitution  and  the  Spokane  Spokeaman-Rcriew  declare 
that  the  public  should  put  its  foot  down,  and  emphasize  the  fact 
that  it  has  reached  a  point  where  it  can  not  and  will  not  pay  the 
e.xorbitant  prices  demanded  for  shoes  and  clothing. 


In  the  meantime,  we  read,  there  are  springing  up  "t 
Clothes"  leagues  similar  to  those  in  England.  "Reseat 
trousers  and  resoled  shoes"  will  be  the  slogan  of  such  societii 
saj's  the  Buffalo  Xews,  and  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  t 
Fresno  (Calif.)  Republican,  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and  ofl 
newspapers  approve  of  the  idea.  ,"Wc  will  let  our  wife  pat 
our  trousers,  while  we  continue  to  hope  and  pray,"  declares  t 
editorial  writer  of  the  Portland  Joi/r/)«/. 

The  Sun  and  Xew   York  Herald,  taking  a«  a  text  Govern 
Smith's  proposal  to  settle  a  wage-dispute  by  granting  the  workc 
more   pay   if   they  would   increase   their   output,   comments 
follows  on  the  living-cost  problem: 

"If  the  American  jjeojjle  will  buckle  down  to  work  and  f 
every  square  day's  pay  deliver  a  square  day's  production  t 
high  cost  of  living  can  be  made  to  stop  pillaging  everybod\ 
income.  If  they  go  on  loafing  on  their  job  of  production  th' 
are  sticking  to  tlie  road  which  leads  to  the  national  poorhouse. 

"The  nation  works  at  all  the  things  at  which  this,  that,  ai 
the  other  individual  works.  The  nation,  embracing  all  t 
individuals,  can  have  and  distribute  and  consume  and  enj« 
only  what  it  produces.  The  nation  can  work  hard,  live  well,  ai 
grow  rich,  or  the  nation  can  shirk  ai.d  grow  poor  in  ri 
wealth— not  the  dollar  marks,  but  the  food,  the  clothing, 
houses,  all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  to  which  Americans  ha 
V)een  accustomed.  As  the  nation  goes — up  or  down — so  mu 
its  individual  workers  go  with  it." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


What  is  Poland  *oing  to  liaV*  for  a  govcrnmciu  now?  A  pianola? — 
The  Liberator  (.V.  V.). 

If  we  can  find  out  to  wliich  party  Mrs.  Hoover  belongs,  it  may  help 
8ome. — Minneapolis  Journal. 

".All  Europe  is  bankrupt,"  but  the  comrorting  thought  remains  that 
Germany  will  not  be  the  receiver. — Arkansas  Democrat. 

■■  Kkjht  Men  Buried  in  Tons  of  Ash)estos." — Miluaukcc  Sentinel.  It 
is  just  as  well  to  prepare  for  the  worst. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Why  all  this  talk  about  a  new  two-cent  piece,  while  the  Buffalo  nickel 
answers  identically  the  same  purpose? — Portland  Telegram. 

Neitheu  Daniels  nor  Baker  has  suggested  awarding  a  medal  to  the 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy. — Anderson  (S.  C.)  Mail. 

Mk.  Bi  hleson  might  learn  something  valuable  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  writing  a  few  lett<'rs  to  himself.--  Bos/on  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

Everybody  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  raising  the  pay  of  teachers,  and  the 
only  problem  seems  to  t>e  how  to  raise  the  rai.se. — Pittsburg  (lazette-Times. 

.S<jmewheke  in  this  land  there  is  a  poor  unfortunate  man  who  will  be 
the  next  Vice-president  of  the  Inited  States. —  lioston  Shoe  and  Leather 
lie  porter. 

The  rejwrt   that  S.(K)0,00()  Bolsheviki   have   left    tlic   farm   to   join    the 
arrny  indieat<*  that  the  weather  is  be- 
ginniiig  to   g<a    right    in    that    country 
for  eariy  plowing. — Lexington  Herald. 

.SoMK  days  we  are  <|uite  enthusiastic 
for  HcrtxTt  Hoover,  and  then  again 
we  rwall  that  it  might  mean  four  years 
more  of  corn  -  meal  mush.  firnrid 
Itapids  Prrxg. 


She  knows  how  to  pick  'em  nu 


BiHLEfWj.v  says  that  no  |)ower  on 
earth  hax  the  right  to  (lut^lion  his 
ruling  In  The  Call  cane.  Will  the  hired 
girl  pleaw'  Hwcf'p  out  the  spare  r<M)ni 
at  Arnerongen''      The  Liberator  (\.   Y.). 

Tmk  flu  is  nrit  uilhoul  its  g<M)d 
|M)intH.  One  of  cnir  h;:idl(ig  hoHpKals 
liaM  aniiounciMl  that  during  I  lie  i-pl- 
deriilc  no  unnecittH;iry  o|MTalions  will 
Ih'  iHTmlttixl.      Chicago  'I'rllmrii. 

CMirADO    delw'llvi-fi     have    crcdlicii 
the  ouija  iKKird   with  having  localed  in 
New    York  a  man  Miughi  for  dewriicin 
The  Hupreme  l<wl  will  come  whi-n  wcejic 
l«  oiiked  to  And  a  loxt  collar-bulion 
Pltlnburg  (UiZetle-Tltiim. 

A  <'alih»i«.sia  wildler  huM  iM-^-n  notl- 
(Icd  tlire<i  timiwt  by  the  War  Deiiart 
menl  of  liN  di-nth  In  France,  yet  he 
(M'piNtx  In  iH'Ing  t.ki'pllcal  People  do 
not  have  the  Implicit  faith  In  the  (iov- 
irnment  that  they  uh4-«|  to  have.  —  The 
LUirrntnr  (.V.   V.). 


Spain  is  now  lighting  with  Moroct'o. 
adays. — \ew  York   World. 

The  frequency  of  the  demands  upon  him  for  loans  gives  meaning  to  t 
title  "I'ncle  "  Sam. — Creenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

This  being  leap  year,  perhaps  it  is  true  that  the  mysterious  .signals  wlii. 
|)uzzle  wireless  experts  are  from  Venus. — Newark  News. 

We  suspect  that  what  some  candidates  mistake  for  a  buzzing  Presidenii 
bee  is  nothing  hut  a  humbug.—  Greenrille  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Perhaps  the  Europeans  argue  that  to  work  would  make  them  hungr 
and  they  haven't  enough  to  eat  as  it  is. — Anderson  (S.  C.)  Mail. 

is  view  of  Mc.'\doo's  statement  about  last  year's  profits,  would  it  ' 
improper  to  speak  of  the  coal  oi)erators  as  1,000  per  cent.  American- 

The  Liberator  (.V.  Y.). 

.\l-TER  the  second  week  of  .lunc  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  get  a  barga 
in  hats  from  the  a.ssortnient  that  will  be  kicked  out  of  the  Presidenti 
nomination  ring. — L(niisrillc  Times. 

.\ccoRi)iN(i  to  the  South  Dakota  con\entions.  tlic  contest  this  fall  i.-- 
be  Wood   vs.  Woodrow.      If  the  Presi<lent  sliould  decline  ihey  might   rii 
in  Idderwood. —  The  Lilierator  (.V.  Y.). 

Sfx'ketahy  Da.mels  says  he  knows  but  won't  tell  the  name  of  our  nc 

President.  He  shoidd  not  believe  h 
fool  frit  nds.  Hoslan  Shoe  and  Lralh 
Reporter. 

Bhvan  .says   ever,v    Democrat    is  c  i 
titled    to    his    own    opinion.     That 
I)roof   that    his    break    with    Wilson 
final   and   complete.-  (Ireenritte  (S.  ( 
Piedmont. 

The  original  manuscript   of   l.an'' 
"  Di.sserlation  on    Boast  Pig"  litis  i 
sold   in    Philadelphia   for  SI'J.tUK).      Id 
think  of  how   niiicli  the  pig  itself  woul 
bring! -A'eic  York  Evening  Pof{i 

One  trouble  with  the  candidiicN  ■ 
Mr.  Hoover  for  l'r«>si(|cnt  Is  thai  I 
is  too  logically  the  caiTdldate.  M' 
CliMucnceau.  was  another  of  tho.se  log 
cal  candidates),  you  may  recall. —  Kama 
I'ity  Star. 

PuEgtENTLV  we  have  ivmarkinl  tli 
erudition    of     the      linolyper.        Helic 
when  he  set  It  "omission  form  of  go\ 
eminent  "  the  other  day  we  just  <•!■ 
our  (<yes  and  let    It    go. —  tiuffalo 
ning  News. 

om:   of  the   I'ca.sonN   why    the  alfalr 
lit  t  li(<  nation   are  being  niisnianagi'd  li 
thai   the  farmers  lire  all  driving  armnh 
In  automobiles  lnHl<>ad  of  <'ongreg:r" 
beside  the  «loves  In  country  store.'. 
deciding  what  ought  to  be  done. 
Yolk  .\meinan. 
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r\l\KS    .\    llltAVK    .MA.\. 

-KnoK  In  the  Dalluii  News. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


1 


AMERICA'S  "  BLOOD-MONEY  " 


/4  MERICA'S  FISCAL  PREDOMINANCE  in  the  world  is 

-^     due  to  her  possession  of  "blood-money"  gained  through 

-^  the  sacrifices  the  Allies  were  forced  to  make  in  war. 

is  a  French  view  of  America's  situation  in  the  chaos  of 

1  eign  exchange,   we  are   told  by   Paris   correspondents,  who 

lint  out  that,  having  approved  of  the  Allied  cause  by  entering 

n  war  at  the  eleventh  hour,  America  has  gained  her  present 

Tsition,  not  through  her  own  abilities,  and  holds  all  the  ad- 

■JQtages  of  the  war  thrown  into  her  lap  by  the  needs  and  mis- 

(  tunes  of  her  allies.     Seen  through  French  eyes,  America  is 

•thing   more  or  less  than  "a  war-profiteer."     This  feeling  is 

!  raulated,  we  are  advised,  by  those  French  journals  which  de- 

iht  in  fanning  the  embers  of  anti-American  feeling  just  as  some 

ench  journals  indulge  in  the  same  practise  with  regard  to  the 

'•itish.     Yet   American  correspondents   assure   us   that   "any 

inerican  who  loves  his  country  and  France  at  the  same  time 

'  Q  not  but  regret  the  trend  of  public  opinion  in  France  toward 

nerica."     Also  in  sections  of  the  English  press  we  find  some 

tterness  against  America,  as  may  be  judged  by  an  article  in  a 

)ndon    newspaper    conspicuously    anti-American,    The    Daily 

Irpress,  which  is  owned  by  Lord  Beaverbrook,  formerly  Mr. 

axwell  Aiken,  of  Toronto.     In  an  article  signed  "  by  a  financier, ' ' 

i  read  that  the  American  people  as  such  are  not  to  blame  for 

e  exploitation   of   Europe,    but    the   American    "banks   and 

lancial  institutions,"   which   are   "real  enemies  of  Europe." 

lie  writer  adds: 

"I  go  a  step  further.     The  exploiter  of  Europe  is  the  American 


-A.N    AUSTR.\LI.AN    VIEW    OF    UNCLE    SAM. 
"Thank  Heaven,  I  see  a  pawnshop." 

— The  Bulletin  (Sydney). 

loney  trust.     I  had  considerable  experience  in  handling  ex- 

hange  before  the  war,  during  the  war,  and  after  the  war,  and 

have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  your  so-called  money  trust 

ver  here  is  a  babe  compared  with  the  giant  ring  which  in 


America  has  its  octopus  hold  on  finance,  railways,  and  every 
enterprise  from  the  steel  combine  downward. 

"There  is  no  escape  from  it  in  America,  and  I  believe  Europe 
has  slowly  but  surely  fallen  into  its  grip." 

Another  caustic    English   critic  of  America   is  Mr.   Horatio 
Bottomley,    who,   in    his    weekly,   John    Bull,   says    that  "the 


A    PERILOUS    SLOPE    FOR   JOHN   BULL. 

— The  Evening  N^w&  (London). 

truth  is  that  throughout  three  years  of  the  struggle  with  Ger- 
many America  waited  to  see  which  way  the  fortunes  of  war 
inclined  so  as  to  come  in  on  the  Avinning  side."  Alluding  to 
Admiral  Sims's   Guildhall  speech,  Mr.  Bottomley  writes: 

"The  Admiral  must  have  had  bitter  moments  during  the  war 
if  he  meant  what  he  said  when  he  declared,  'Britain  menaced 
might  count  upon  every  man  and  every  dollar.'  Well,  it  did 
not  come  off.  When  it  came  to  the  point  the  dollars  got  in  the 
way  of  the  men;  the  banker's  shovel  came  in  handier  than  the 
bayonet." 

In  Italy  also  we  find  a  specimen  of  an ti- American  feeling  in  the 
declaration  of  the  Rome  Epoca,  which  reads: 

"America  did  not  participate  in  the  war  until  western  Europe 
was  out  of  danger,  and  the  United  States  took  good  care  that 
Germany  should  not  be  excessively  trampled  upon  and  im- 
poverished, she  being  an  excellent  American  client.  With  the 
exception  of  the  western  part  of  Europe,  the  so-called  'people's 
peace '  seems  to  be  a  prelude  to  new  slaughter. 

"Confronted  with  this  situation,  Europe  is  asked  to  disarm 
completely,  while  America  plans  the  augmentation  of  her  fleet 
by  spending  a  billion  dollars  annually.  Is  disarmament  possible 
when  Russian  Bolshevism,  originally  antimilitarist,  has  trans- 
formed itself  into  a  ferociously  aggressive  power? 

"Russia  is  in  league  with  Germany,  which  is  organizing  an 
army  for  the  former,  hoping  to  overturn  the  Peace  of  Ver.sailles. 
Invasion  and  destruction  of  the  Polish  Republic  would  be  a 
spark  that  would  kindle  a  new  fire  which  would  reduce  the 
Treaty  to  ashes.  Therefore  disarmament  is  possible  if  Russia 
is  the  first  to  do  so,  and  why  not  the  United  States?" 

The  Epoca's  outbreak  was  caused  by  the  letter  of  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Carter  Glass  to  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  stating  that  the  American  Government  is  opposed 
to  the  extension  of  further  loans  to  European  countries.  When 
Secretary  Glass  issued  this  letter,  we  learn  from  the  press,  he 
had  the  assurance  of  the  British  Government  that  Great  Britain 
was  of  similar  mind  in  the  matter,  as  evidenced  by  «•  letter  to 
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since: 


^^\M^ 


-'  L^ 


Till-:    ONE-roiM)    LOOK. 
Not  Half  the  Man  He  Was. 


THE    MAGICS    KEY. 

—  The  World  (London). 


- — Liindiiii  Opiniiin. 

JOHN    BULL'S   JMALADY   AND   THE   CURE. 


Sefrclary  Glass  from  the  British  Charge'  d'Afifaires,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Lindsay,  in  whifh  wo  read: 

"British  Embassy, 
"Washington,  January  13,  1920. 

"Sir — I  am  desired  by  my  (lovernment  to  make  the  following 
statement  to  you: 

"In  view  of  repeated  allegations  in  the  press  that  the  British 
Government  des*ires  to  borrow  large  sums  in  the  United  States, 
his  Majesty's  Government  states  that,  as  has  been  explained 
more  than  onee  in  the  British  Parliament,  it  is  entirely  contrary 
to  the  policy  of  the  British  Treasury  to  incur  a  fresh  indebtedness 
in  the  United  States.  Since  June,  1919,  the  whole  expenditure 
of  the  British  Government  in  the  United  States  was  financed 
without  fresh  borrowing,  and  the  first  steps  have  been  taken  to 
reduce  outstanding  indebtedness.  The  loan  issued  in  the 
market  on  November  1,  1919,  by  the  British  Government  was 
issued  for  th(^  purpose  solely  of  meeting  maturing  indebtedness. 

"Some  confusion  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  fact  an- 
nounced in  the  press  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  that  tlic  British  (iovernment  has  invited  the  cooperation 
of  the  govirnments  of  oth«'r  countries,  and  in  particular  of  the 
Unit«'d  States,  with  them  in  joint  action  for  further  measures  of 
relief  and  reconstruction  in  the  sufTering  parts  of  Europe.  Any 
Kueh  nnasiires  if  finally  agreed  ui»on  must  obviously  involve  no 
further  borrowings  by  the  j)eoj)le  of  the  United  Kingdom  from 
the  United  States,  but  further  advances  by  the  United  Kingdom 
as  well  as  by  the-  1,'riited  States  and  such  other  countries  as  tak(^ 
part  in  the  joint  action  contemplated  to  countries  requiring 
assistance. 

"I  have  th«-  lionor  to  be.  with  lh(!  highest  consideration,  Sir, 
your  most  obedient,  humlile  servant, 

"R.  C.  Lindsay." 

S<»und  financial  opinion  in  I>ondon,  say  press  dispatches,  is  in 
a<'conl  with  the  stand  on  the  exehange  situation  taken  by  Sei-re- 
tary  (Jla.Hs,  however  un|>alatable  iti  the  o|)inion  of  some  critics 
the  doH<'  may  be.  The  I^iulon  I'all  Mall  (Inzttlt  thinks  it  is  not 
alto'^elher  unwhol(>som(*  that  Europe  shotild  have  a  chill  wind 
from  a<rroHS  the  Atlantic,  for  it  would  be  disastrous  if  she  thought 
she  could  m-complish  the  painful  road  back  to  solvency  on 
another's  back.     This  I^mdon  flaily  furtluT  observes: 

"Moreover,  we  must  not  judge  America  entirely  by  politicians 
who  talk  with  the  accent  of  Sir  Georgius  Midns.     ,Slu<  lias  states- 


men of  a  high«>r  range  who  realize,  as  Lansing  ob.served  the  oth 
day,  that  it  is  not  entirely  by.  merit  that  she  is  rolling  in  mone 
and  that  it  is  in  her  cause,  as  well  as  their  own,  that  some 
the  peoples  of  Europe  have  come  to  taste  poverty." 

Says  the  London  Evening  Standard: 

"Leading  Americans  are  urging  that  Europe  must  help  herst 
and  that  America  has  done  her  bit.  Europe  is  not  asking  f 
America's  assistance — Sir  George  Paish  represents  nobody  hi 
himself — but  the  fact  remains  that  the  present  deplorable  sta 
of  the  New  York-Europe  exchange  is  a  n-al  menace  to  the  world 
convalescence.  It  is  bad  for  America's  exports  as  well  as  U 
Europe's  imports.  We  can  not  ignore  the  fact  that  the  state  ■ 
the  e.Kchange  is  largely  due  to  debts  contracted  by  Europe  du 
ing  the  first  two  and  a  half  y(>ars  of  war.  Lord  Grey  adnii 
'Americans  difTer  among  themselves  as  to  whether  they  cou) 
or  ought  to  have  entered  the  war  sooner  than  they  did.'  Tl 
fa<'t  that  for  two  and  a  lialf  years  l''uroj)e  fought  .Vmerica 
battle  unaided  does  have  an  important,  bearing  upon  the  prol 
lems  which  arise  out  of  Europe's  indebtedness." 

The  London  Daily  News  calls  attention  to  the  m>cessity  for 
cl(>ar  understanding  both  abroad  and  in  America  of  the  fact  tl 
"hope  of  .America's  continued  sup])ort,  during  the  transition  t 
I)eace  conditions,  of  the  nations  she  decidi'd  to  support  in  war  i 
1917,  is  prompted  in  no  sense  by  a  desire  of  benefit  for  Orei 
Britain,  but  solely  by  anxiety  that  tiie  desperate  financial  cond 
tions  of  many  of  the  lesser  European  states  shall  not  degeneral 
into  actual  ruin."  It  is  also  i)ointed  out  by  some  Londo 
correspond<'iits  that  the  United  States  ran  not  afford  to  ihlud 
iicrscir  liy  Ihiiilviiig  tliiil  the  only  thing  Kurope  .seeks  is  charit 
al)le  aid.  \Vheth(>r  (iermany  "goes  through  fornuil  bankruptc. 
or  goes  on  informally  in  bankruptcy,"  she  is  drifting  into  com 
mercial  stagnation,  we  are  told,  and  is  becoming  almost  whoU." 
an  agricultural  nation.  Vet  it  has  been  so  arranged  thai  th' 
})rocess  will  be  gradual,  almost  unnoticeabie  to  i  he  untrained  eye 
England  will  gain  in  strength  and  will  guide  Continental  develop 
nieut  .'ilong  linrs  more  beneficial  to  herself,  and  we  are  furl  he 
iiiforiiied   that    - 

"When   the  logical   ri'siill   of  present   events  is  reacheil    then 
will  be  markets  for  .Vmeriean  goods  in  lOurope  only  where  ESp* 
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ANOTHER    WRONG    DIAGNOSIS. 

The  Specialists  (in  consultation) — "Poor  wretch!  Well,  gentle- 
men, we  are  all  agreed  he  has  reached  that  stage  of  dissolution  when 
he  can  no  longer  take  nourishment!" 

—  The  Passing  Show  (London). 


A    GERMAN    RAP    AT    BRITAIN. 

Wliile  America  and  Germany  are  doing  business,  Britain  will  try 
to  pull  the  strings. 

— Kladitcraddlsch  (BerUn). 


GERMANY'S   APPETITE    FOR   TRADE. 


gland  acts  as  agent  for  them  on  the  Continent  and  allows  American 
enterprise  to  develop. 

"This  is  more  than  a  theory.  An  English  banker  who  has 
jnst  returned  from  the  United  States  says  certain  leading  Amer- 
ican bankers  agree  that  this  is  what  is  certain  to  happen.  Amer- 
ican bankers,  he  said,  were  convinced  that  the  United  States 
in  the  future  would  have  to  do  much  if  not  the  principal  part 
of  its  selling  in  Europe  through  England  because  the  American 
bankers  lacked  the  backing  of  the  public  and  the  flow  of  the 
necessary  credits  now." 

Defense  of  America's  attitude  is  offered  by  a  prominent 
American  business  man,  Mr.  Irving  T.  Bush,  of  New  York,  who 
is  quoted  in  the  London  press  as  saying: 

"The  United  States  is  not  interested  in  the  extension  of  addi- 
tional European  credits  nor  attracted  by  the  foreign  security 
market,  simply  because  American  funds  are  not  available  for 
that  purpose. 

"America  is  regarded  abroad  as  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey  and  unlimited  wealth,  whereas  actually  the  country's 
financial  machinery  is  suffering  from  an  attack  of  acute  indiges- 
tion owing  to  the  glut  of  Liberty  bonds.  Millions  of  dollars  are 
required  to  finance  the  nation's  own  enterprises.  The  balance 
of  trade  should  indicate  that  enormous  quantities  of  money  are 
there  with  which  the  war-strest  countries  could  be  helped  to 
their  feet,  but  no  one  seems  to  know  just  where  it  is.  The 
American  bankers  are  unable  to  find  it.  I  can  only  attribute 
this  to  the  cause  named." 

Mr.  Bush  deplored  the  tendency  to  believe  there  is  niggard- 
liness in  American  reluctance  to  make  further  investments 
abroad,  and  added: 

"The  fact  is  America  itself  is  going  to  suffer  in  the  long  run 
from  the  situation  which  is  temporarily  adverse  to  England. 
The  United  States  is  becoming  reconciled  to  the  necessity  of 
dropping  out  of  the  export  market,  with  the  exception  of  trading 
in  copper  and  some  few  raw  materials,  which  she  alone  can  fur- 
nish the  world.  The  result  inevitably  will  be  a  gradual  slowing 
up  in  American  industries  and  the  country's  own  shelves  will  be- 
gin to  be  replenished. 


"I  do  not  anticipate  a  panic,  but  American  business  men  have 
been  in  a  drunken  delirium  for  the  last  couple  of  years,  and  a 
moderate  dose  of  hard  times  will  bring  us  to  earth  and  do  us 

good.  '  ~.  ,;■'•'•  •   •    •■•I  -;   - 

"When  surplus  labor  results  from  this  slawiilg  do  wn  of  industry , 
then  labor  and  capital  wall  be  on  the  waj'  to  the  restoration  of 
normal  relations  and  the  whole  economic  system  of  the  country 
Avill  be  on  a  healthier  basis.  The  big  trouble  has  been  that  the 
world  has  been  trying  to  find  a  substitutefor  work." 

German  indorsement  of  an  "Economic  League  of  Nations," 
proposed  by  a  German  authority  as  a  f.nancial  remedy,  is 
foimd  in  the  Vossische  Zeilung  in  an  article  by  the  editor,  Mr. 
George  Bernhard,  who  remarks: 

"We  must  approve  the  plan  because  it  is  not  based,  as  are  so 
many  of  the  i>roposals  by  'practical'  men,  on  the  superstition 
that  a  loan  to  stabilize  exchange  is  the  cure  for  all  our  economic 
ills.  In  the  last  analysis  the  price  of  foreign  money  depends  on 
our  financial  balance.  If  the  nation  must  pay  its  foreign  creditors 
more  than  its  foreign  debtors  owe  it,  it  is  bound  to  have  a  low 
exchange-rate,  and  this  will  remain  Ioav  so  long  as  the  balance  is 
passive.  No  artifice  or  one-time  remedy  can  restore  permanent- 
ly our  exchange-rate  while  the  balance  is  passive. 
.  "Hence  our  problem  is  whether  the  balance  can  be  rendered 
active  within  a  calculable  time.  Through  the  great  capital 
losses  which  the  Peace  Treaty  brought  to  Germany  we  are  com- 
pelled practically  to  make  payment  in  wares.  Unquestionably 
we  can  reduce  the  alarmingly  great  deficit  by  a  rational  economic 
program,  but  as  unquestionably  we  can  not  produce  a  surplus. 
Germany  is  incapable  of  creating  such  a  surplus  by  its 
own  strength;  it  shares  this  fate  with  all  eastern  Europe. 
Even  some  of  the  victorious  nations  have  balances  which  are 
specious. 

"There  is  only  one  remedy:  the  formation  of  a  partnership  of 
all  the  Continental  nations,  Russia  to  be  included  and  to  bo 
reawakened  only  as  a  member  of  such  a  partnership.  In  this 
way  alone  can  Europe  create  a  balance  as  against  otlier  con- 
tinents. Not  until  this  comes  about  can  German  money  be 
stamped  anew  so  that  it  will  have  a  reasonable  relation  to  foreign 
currencies,  and  so  only  can  its  common  European  value  be 
established." 
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ARMENIA'S    CRY    FOR    JUSTICE 

/%  T{MEKIA\S  TRAGEDY  IS  TWOFOLD.  She  was  "a 
/-\  victim  of  thf  war;  now  she  is  a  victim  of  the  jjeaoe. 
"^  -^  She  was  persecuted  by  h«'r  enemies;  now  slie  is  almost 
deserted  by  her  friends."  This  epig:rammatie  statement  of 
Armenia's  plight  is  found  in  one  of  the  last  pleas  of  a  distin- 
gfiiished  Armenian,  the  late  Aram  Raffi.  secretary  of  the  Armenian 
Bureau  in  London,  and  the  burden  of  its  plaint  is  heard  from  all 
natives  of  Armenia  and  their  sympathizers.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  world-war,  it  is  recalled,  the  Armenians  cast  their  lot  in 
with  the  Allies,  formed  volunteer  forces,  and  led  the  Russian 
army  int-o  Armenia.  After  the  fall  of  the  Ru.ssian  Government 
and  the  revolution,  when  the  Bolsheviki  came  into  power,  the 
Ruiisian  troops  evacuated  all  the  conquered  parts  of  Armenia, 
and  in  The  Asiatic  Renew  (London)  Mr.  Raffi  wrote: 

"For  a  long  time  the  Armenians  defended  the  front  and 
checked  the  advance  of  the  Turks.  In  Turkish  Armenia  a  most 
horrible  massacre  took  place;  the  whole  xVrmenian  population 
was  dejwrted  into  the  interior  of  Arabia;  a  great  number  of 
the  deportees  were  done  to  death  during  the  journey.  Thus, 
out  of  two  millions  of  Armenians  in  Turkish  Armenia,  nearly  half 
were  wiped  out.  Now  the  Turks  were  trjnng  to  invade  the 
Caucasus,  where  two  millions  of  Armenians  are  li\dng.  After 
this,  Bolsheviki  came  into  power,  the  Caucasus  declared  itself 
independent  of  the  Bolshevik  Government,  and  the  three  chief 
populations  of  the  Caucasus — Armenians,  Georgians,  and  Tatars 
— formed  themselves  into  independent  republics.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  Armenian  Republic  is  Erivan. 

"The  Russian  Armenians  concentrated  themselves  in  their 
territor>%  and,  single-handed,  checked  the  advance  of  the  Turks 
in  the  Caucasus,  thus  facilitating  the  march  of  General  Allenby 
to  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine  by  making  it  necessary  to  divert 
many  Turkish  troops  to  the  Caucasus. 

"In  the  armistice  concluded  ^\'ith  Turkey  (November  2, 
1918)  the  following  stipulation  concerning  Armenia  was  made: 

'"In  case  of  disorder  in  the  six  Armenian  vilayets,  the  Allies 
reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  occupy  any  part  of  them.'" 

Now  what  has  been  Armenia's  recompense?  Since  the 
armistice  date  just  quoted,  Air.  Rafifi  relates,  great  disorder, 
murder,  and  pillage  have  prevailed  in  the  six  vilayets  men- 
tioned, but  these  regions  have  never  been  occupied  by  the  Allies 
and  the  Armenian  question  is  not  jet  settled.  The  peace 
delegates  are  "waiting  until  America  makes  up  its  mind  whether 
she  will  accept  the  mandate  for  Armenia,"  and  meanwhile 
Armenian  blood  is  being  freely  shed.  That  the  Armenian 
p<'ople  desire  greatly  to  have  America  accept  a  mandate  for 
Armenia  is  obvious  in  the  utterances  of  various  Armenian 
publicists.  To  the  rooted  American  objection  to  the  mere 
Huggfstion  of  foreign  entanglement  advocates  and  petitioners  on 
b<'half  of  Armenia  argue  how  limited  in  time  and  responsibility 
Kucli  a  mandate-  would  actually  be.  In  any  case,  some  manda- 
tary must  Ik!  appointed  for  Armenia,  it  is  declared,  if  the  rule 
of  right  a('cording  to  which  the  Allies  waged  war  is  still  to 
)n-  kept.  In  The  New  Armenia  (New  York),  Prof.  Lawson 
P.  Chambers,  of  Constantinople  College,  writes: 

"The  f|ueslioii  of  a  mandate  for  .Armenia  is  an  economic 
rather  than  a  niililari'  jjroblem.  A  large  military  expedition 
would  not  he  ne<;<'Hsary  to  assure  order.  The  i)restig«'  of  Entente 
arniH  is  sufficiently  high  to  assure  cojiipliance  with  the  de<'isions 
of  the  Supreme  Allied  Council  on  the  j)art  of  Turks  and  Kurds, 
Ijffivided  the  deciwion  in  resoluU'  and  unambiguous.  For  the 
Turks  love  to  fish  in  troubled  waters,  but  readily  submit  to  the 
a/•<•oInpli'^he<l  fa^-l.  A  just  and  resolute  administration,  with 
the  |)reHlige  of  a  big  Power  at  its  back,  and  with  a  coinj)aratively 
Huiall  exiM-dilioruiry  forc<-  at  its  cotnmaii<l,  w<iuld  Kuffice  to  over- 
awe the  diHliirbing  elemenlH  in  the  new  Armenia;  while  the 
It<o|)leM  of  the  land  woidd  furnish  the  m<ii  for  the  necessary 
]hAwa'  and  <lefen.H<'  forces.  The  very  decision  of  one  of  the  Great 
PowiTH  t«  OHHiime  the  inandate  for  Armenia  would  have  a 
magi'-ul  effect  in  calming  the  MiluHliori;  while  the  nrrivid  of  the 
manciatary  slnff,  with  financial  ami  material  aid  to  the  sore-jiresl 
people,  would  (five  them  the  respite  they  ho  richly  dewirve  from 
the  twin  dangers  of  epidemic  and  massacre.  Tln'  iinta|)p<il 
reiiource.s  of  the  land,  together  willi  the  frugality  and  indwHiry  of 


the  people,  would  soon  fully  repay  any  outlay  that  would  have 
U^  be  made  to  set  the  country  on  its  feet." 

To  any  project  for  even  a  temporary  united  administration  for 
Armenia  and  Turkey  Professor  Chambers  is  rig^idly  opposed,  and 
he  de<'lares  that  the  two  inevitable  conditions  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Armenian  question  are:  First,  "the  unequivocal  assur- 
ance of  complete  independence  for  Armenia,"  and,  secondly,  "the 
immediate  assumption  by  some  strong,  disinterested  Power  of 
the  mandate  for  Armenia."  A  provisional  united  administra- 
tion for  Armenia  and  Tiu"key  would  only — 

"work  prejudice  to  the  cause  of  Armenian  independence  in 
that  it  would  make  difficult  the  task  of  separating  the  adminis- 
tration of  Armenia  when  the  time  shoidd  come  for  such  separa- 
tion and  would  necessitate  the  creation  de  noi-o  of  adminis- 
trative machinery  for  Armenia.  Furthermore,  if  the  mandate 
over  Turkey  were  to  be  withdrawn  before  a  separate  adminis- 
tration for  Armenia  had  been  achieved,  such  a  separal  ion  would 
never  be  achieved.  Now  is  the  time,  when  reformed  adminis- 
trative machinery  for  Turkey  has  to  be  set  up,  to  separate  the 
administration  of  Armenia  from  that  of  Turkey,  and  to  give  the 
Armenians  a  chance  to  develop  their  own  governmental  ma- 
chinery under  the  guidance  and  with  the  support  of  a  mandatary 
Power.  .  .  ,  The  Armenians  maj'  now  be  a  minority  in  the 
land  they  claim  as  their  own;  but  their  sons  and  daughters,  scat- 
tered far  and  wide,  will  flock  in  large  numbers  to  the  land  en- 
deared hy  the  blood  of  their  own  relatives  and  friends.  Only,  ere 
they  return,  they  want  to  be  assured  that  Armenia  is  to  be  free." 

A  distinguished  British  supporter  of  complete  independence 
for  the  Armenian  nation  is  Viscount  James  Bryee,  who  assures 
one  of  his  Armenian  correspondents  in  America  that  "so  far 
at  any  rate  as  England  is  concerned"  the  British  Government 
"repeatedly  declared  that  it  considers  all  Turkish  rule  ought 
to  cea"e  in  Armenia,  Silicia,  Syria,  and  the  Arabian  coun- 
tries." The  atrocious  misgovernment  of  the  Turks,  Viscoimt 
Bryce  sajs  in  his  letter,  published  in  The  New  Armenia,  "makes 
it  impossible  to  permit  them  ever  again  to  attempt  to  govern 
these  regions. V  Of  the  Republic  of  Armenia,  which  is  distinct 
from  Turco-Armenia  and  has  been  recognized  bj'  the  Allied 
Powers,  Viscount  Bryce  observes: 

"  Respecting  the  Armenian  Republic  at  Erivan.  .  .  .  I  think 
it  ought  also  to  receive  active  assistance  from  the  Allies,  and  if 
possible,  from  the  LTnited  States  also,  to  enable  its  valiant  troops 
to  maintain  themselves  against  the  dangers  which  threaten  them 
on  the  west  and  from  the  Tatars,  who  are  being  stirred  up 
bj'  the  Turks  on  the  east.  This  littl(>  republic  is  hard  prest 
by  these  powerful  and  ferocious  enemies  and  needs  all  the  sup- 
port the  Allies  can  give  it.  But  that  does  not  settle  the  question 
as  regards  what  was  Turkish  Armenia,  which  is  not  included  in 
the  Erivan  Republic  and  the  arrangement  to  be  made  for  that 
much  larger  country  still  remains  unsettled 

"I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  opposition  whatever  be- 
tween the  interests  of  England  in  India  and  the  welfare  of 
Armenia,  but,  on  the  contary,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage 
lor  the  security  of  India  that  the  Turkish  power  should  be 
«ntireiy  expelled  froni  the  countries  betwe(>n  the  Caspian,  the 
Bhu'k  Sea,  and  Syria,  and  tliat  those  countries  shonid  ho  re- 
stoHid  to  i)rosperity  by  tlu>  n'establishment  of  an  Armenian 
state,  with  the  help  and  guidance  of  a  civilized  Western  Power. 
The  real  enemy  of  cix  ili/,alinii,  as  well  as  of  England,  is  Turkey, 
who  has  shown  such  complete  iiiconipeteiu-e  »'\er  to  b»>  trusted 
with  power  over  Christians  again.  This  set  of  fiu-ls  indicates  the 
policy  whi<'h  the  Armenians  in  the  United  Stales  ought  to  pursue. 

"They  ought  to  coiitiinie  to  insist  that  Turkish  rule  over 
Christians  nuist  entirely  cease,  and  that  the  .\rmenian  jx-oplo 
should  be  given  a  chaiu-e  of  recovering  their  naliomil  existence 
as  a  Htal(<  and  of  restoring  jjrosperily  to  the  districts  which 
I  hey  inhabit.  The  friends  of  Armenia  in  I'lngiaud  continui«  to 
ho|)e  that  the  United  Stat(>s  will  bear  a  leading  jmrt  in  this 
good  work  to  be  done  in  the  int^'rests  of  hunumily  and  liberty. 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  so  many  of  the  lust  and  wi.sest  men  in 
America  have  given  their  sym|)alhy  to  the  .Armenian  cause, 
atul  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  have  their  a<lvice.  You  t)we  a 
great  deal,  also,  lo  the  American  missioiuiries,  atul  to  those 
large-minded  philanlhropisis  who  have  helped  the  missionaries 
by  sending  out  the  Relief  CommiHsion,  which  has  done  so  much 
Id  .save  the  Eastern  Christians  fnmi  being  (hstroycd  by  famines, 
un  well  us  by  Hlaughlir." 
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WHERE  ROUMANIA   STANDS 

BETWEEN  BOLSHEVIK  RUSSIA  on  one  side  and 
possible  commercial  preference  for  Germany  on  the 
other,  Roumania,  rich,  weak,  and  devoted  friend  of  the 
Allies,  stands  questioning.  Thus  she  is  pictured  by  a  Bucharest 
correspondent  of  the  Paris  Temps,  who  speaks  ominously  of 
foreign  and  domestic  political  con- 
ditions which  the  Allies  should 
carefully  note,  and  which,  if  they 
will,  they  can  greatly  ameliorate. 
The  Roumanian  people  are  stiU 
very  sound  in  their  morale,  but 
where  yesterday  they  were  posi- 
tively averse  to  all  the  ideas  of 
anarchy  that  assailed  them  from 
the  east,  to-day  they  have  less 
resistance  because  they  are  dis- 
couraged and  in  need.  Should 
this  condition  continue,  we  are 
wai'ned,  the  country  will  offer 
fertile  soil  for  the  seeds  of  dis- 
order and  destruction.  Above 
all,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  offering 
help  too  late.  Besides  the  claim 
that  Roumania  is  geographically 
a  natural  obstacle  between  Bol- 
she\asm  and  Europe,  this  correspondent,  who  speaks  for  Rou- 
mania with  an  authoritative  air,  indicates  that  it  is  felt  the 
Roumanians  are  not  receiving  their  due  from  the  Allies.  As  an 
asset  in  Allied  calculations,  he  reminds  us  that — 

"Roumania  is  now  a  state  of  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  millions 
of  people,  and  has  at  its  disposal  an  army  of  1,500,000.  At 
this  moment  there  are  not  many  countries  in  Europe,  small  or 
medium  in  size,  ancient  or  modern,  that  can  furnish  an  army  of 
such  strength.  Now  when  the  world  horizon  is  still  beclouded, 
when  Germany  is  less  resigned  than  ever,  and  when  only  Bol- 
shevism prospers  in  Russia,  it  is  not  a  trifling  matter  to  know 
that  France  has  at  the  portals  of  the  Orient  a  devoted  coworker, 
able  to  bring  to  France  and  her  Allies  no  slight  contribution  in  the 
difficult  task  of  safeguarding  peace.  What  is  more,  this  country 
possesses  very  great  natural  resources,  which,  if  properly  de- 
veloped and  merchandised,  would  make  it  one  of  the  chief 
providers  of  Europe." 

The  only  effective  method  against  the  western  advance  of 
Bolshevism,  this  informant  goes  on  to  say,  is  to  strengthen  the 
countries  that  lie  in  its  path.  Common  interest  demands  that 
these  countries  be  strong.  It  is  regrettable  but  true  that  despite 
Roumania's  great  resources,  she  is  not  a  strong  country,  but  a 
very  weak  one,  and  her  condition  is  not  improving.   We  read  then: 

"  The  Roumanians  know  that  the  affection  shown  by  all  the 
Allies  to  young  Poland  is  well  merited;  but  they  claim  that  they 
also  have  deserved  more  attention,  more  good  will,  and  effective 
assistance.  On  this  point  the  entire  political  world  of  Roumania 
is  of  one  mind.  Mr.  Aurelius  Vlad,  Minister  of  Finance,  and 
Transylvanian  by  origin,  declared  in  a  recent  interview  that  if 
the  Allies  did  not  help  Roumania  out  of  her  economic  difficulties, 
Roumanian  commerce  and  industrj^  would  be  forced  to  look 
toward  Germany,  with  whom,  in  view  of  the  low  status  of  the 
mark,  Roumania  could  conduct  business  much  more  advantage- 
ously than  with  countries  farther  west." 

In  the  foreign  situation  of  Roumania  there  are  two  distinct 
factors,  this  Bucharest  correspondent  points  out,  and  one  of  these 
is  the  Treaty  with  Austria,  while  the  other  is  the  exchange  .situ- 
ation. As  far  as  the  Treaty  goes,  all  the  members  of  Parliament, 
without  exception  and  without  party  distinction,  have  declared 
that  the  signing  of  the  peace  with  Austria  should  not  be  con- 
sidered an  irrevocable  act  and  that  Roumania  counts  upon 
modifications  of  clauses  in  the  special  convention.     Mr.  Vaida 


Voivode,  President  of  the  Council,  has  declared  himself  to  this 
effect.     As  to  the  question  of  exchange — 

"Roumanian  public  opinion,  and  to  a  great  extent  political 
opinion,  blames  the  Allies,  including  France,  for  their  share  in  the 
heavy  fall  of  Roumanian  money  in  western  markets.  The  causes 
for  this  phenomenon  are  doubtless  numerous.  One  is  the 
abundance  of  Roumanian  paper  money  in  Entente  countries,  for 

which  certain  Roumanians  are 
to  blame.  But  the  disorgani- 
zation of  the  railroads,  which 
paralyzes  the  export  of  petroleum 
and  other  products  as  weU  as 
shipments  affecting  the  entire 
internal  life  of  the  country,  and 
the  lack  of  material  and  machin- 
ery for  factories,  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  bridges,  etc.,  are  blamed  on 
the  Allies  for  their  tardiness  in 
rendering  financial  aid  as  well  as 
rolling  stock  and  machinery  to 
Roumania.  It  is  felt  that  the 
purchase  conditions  imposed  on 
Roumania  by  western  commercial 
and  industrial  firms  have  been 
exceptionally  severe.  Even  if 
the  internal  political  situation  is 
critical,  if  the  Government  is 
weak,  and  the  Parliament  more 
or  less  drifting,  and  even  if  the 
parties  do  not  come  to  an  under- 
standing and  save  the  country 
by  united  effort,  in  the  last 
analysis  one  sees  in  these  con- 
ditions an  indirect  repercussion  of  the  weak  situation  in  finance, 
economics,  commerce,  and  industry.  The  Allies,  if  they  will, 
can  greatly  aid  in  improving  this  situation."  . 


AN    AUSTRIAN    FLING    AT    ROUMANIA. 
"Peaceable"  evacuation  of  Budapest  by  the  Roinnanians. 

— Kikeriki  (Vienna). 
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GAME  AS  INDEMNITY -"5r 

•HEN  THE  ST.  HUBERT  CLUB  of  French  sports- 
men proposed  that  Germany  should  make  reparation 
in  kind  for  game  exterminated  in  the  occupied  regions 
in  France  both  by  the  effects  of  war  and  "by  organized  methods 
in  which  the  best  shots  in  Germany  were  invited  to  take  part," 
the  French  Reparation  Council  at  first  rejected  the  demand  on  the 
ground  that  hunting  is  a  mere  amusement.  But,  according  to 
the  London  Economist,  which  gives  the  Paris  Temps  as  authority 
for  the  facts,  Deputies  and  Departmental  councils  joined  the 
sportsmen  in  asserting  the  economic  value  of  game  and  persuaded 
the  French  Reparation  Council  to  accept  the  claim  in  principle. 
They  argued,  according  to  the  London  financial  weekly's  summarj^ : 

*  "That  game  is  plentiful  in  many  of  the  best  cultivated  regions- 
in  Germany,  that  it  gives  value  to  land  otherwise  worthless,  and 
that  the  trades  it  supports  and  the  profits  derived  from  it  bring 
in  some  500,000,000  francs  annually,  of  which  fiftj^-four  million 
francs  go  to  the  state.  Licenses  afford  a  revenue  of  ten  million 
francs  to  the  state  and  an  equal  sum  to  the  communal  authori- 
ties; the  state  preserves  bring  in  a  rental  of  three  million  francs; 
the  tax  on  gamekeepers  produces  one  and  a  half  millions;  the 
gun  trade  occupies  25,000  workmen,  and  represents  a  value  of 
fifty  million  francs;  the  sale  of  ammunition,  the  keep  of  dogs  and 
horses,  the  octroi  on  game,  and  the  railway  receipts  from  pas- 
sengers, parcels,  dogs,  and  horses  help  to  make  up  the  balance. 
The  receipts  from  shooters'  fares  are  larger  in  France  than  else- 
where, because  so  many  '  sportsmen '  are  mere  excursionists,  shoot- 
ing over  other  people's  land.  Moreover,  the  game  annually 
imported  from  Germany  and  Austria  before  the  war  was  valued 
at  twelve  million  francs." 

The  plan  for  reparation  in  kind  is  as  follows: 

"France  shall  demand  from  Germany,  in  four  half-yearly 
instalments,  250  stags,  1,000  hinds,  200  male  and  400  female 
roe  deer,  200,000  male  hares  and  400,000  females,  and  three 
million  brace  of  partridges,  and  from  Austria  the  same  numbers, 
besides  1,000,000  pheasants.  Part  would  be  turned  down  at 
once,  the  balance — perhaps  a  fourth  of  the  total — would  be  used 
as  breeding  stock  on  game  farms  supervised  l)y  the  Government. 
The  value  of  the  whole  is  estimated  at  35,000,000  francs,  or 
£1,400,000." 
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PUTTING   THE   FARMER   ON   THE   MAP 


TO  HAVE  A  HEAL  ADDRESS  has,  until  ncmtly,  luvn 
the  special  privilege  of  the  city-dweller.  His  street- 
nuniWr  enables  you  to  find  him  with  ease  and  surety. 
But  the  eouutryinan  lives  "down  on  the  second  cross-road  to 
the  left,  across  the  brook,  about  half-way  up  the  hill  toward 
Robinson's."  \n  aviator,  who  was  recently  obliged  to  make  an 
emergency  landing  in  strange  territory,  asked  an.xiously  of  the 
gathering  crowd  of  rustics  where  he  was.  "You'r(>  right  in  the 
middle  of  Simpson's  cow-pasture,"  was  the  enlightening  response. 
If  this  region  had  been  indexed  on  the  "clock  system,"  now 
widely  advocated,  he  would 
have  bi>en  told:  "Jonesville, 
1 — 2B,"  and  a  brief  glance  at 
the  map  in  his  pocki't  would 
have  fi.xt  his  location  exactly. 
What  the  "clock  s^'stem"  is, 
and  how  it  is  being  worked 
out  practicall}-  in  certain 
rural  localities,  is  told  in  a 
directorj-  or  "Rural  Index" 
issued  by  the  Tompkins 
County  Farm  Bureau  (Tru- 
mansburg,  X.  Y.)  with  the 
help  and  cooperation  of  the 
local  schools  and  bank.  We 
read: 

"A  real  address  is  just  as 
valuable  to  a  farmer  as  it  is 
to  a  city  man.  The  'clock 
system '  gives  him  a  real  ad- . 
dress.  It  is  the  onlj'  system 
that  will  successfully  accom- 
plish this  much-needed  rural 
improvement.  ...... 

"Why  is  this  book  cjdled 
a  'Rural  Index".*  Because 
it  gives  every  farmer  of  th<* 
township  a  real  addn-ss  and 
shows  the  location  of  every 
farmhous<'.  Even,'  person 
who  lives  in  a  city  enjo\s  the 

convenience  of  having  a  real  a<ldress.  The  house  he  lives  in 
has  its  own  particular  number,  and  is  therefore  easily  found  by 
any  one. 

"Without  th«'se  little  numbers  placed  on  the  front  of  every 
building  throughout  the  city,  it  would  be  impossible  to  deliver 
mail  or  milk  or  c^)al  or  to  call  a  doctor,  or  do  any  of  (he  many 
little  things  in  whi<*h  an  'address'  is  necessary.  Yet  tli*'  c<m- 
venience  of  having  a  real  address  had  never  before  been  extejided 
to  thos<'  living  outside  the  cities. 

"A  farnu-r  may  be  reached  by  mail  or  by  telephone,  but  that 
d(M'H  not  give  him  the  a<lvantage  of  being  able  to  show  his  goads 
and  to  get  actual  comix'tition  between  buyers.  Cows,  etc.,  can 
not  Iw  sold  by  Kami)le.  Conditions  in  rural  life  are  not  tlu' 
fiamr-  JIM  ten  y^-ars  ago,  and  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  have  niorti 
gf>od  roads,  but  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  be  al>le  to  travel  thcHo 
romls  without  heeoming  lost.  With  all  honnts,  schools,  chun-hes, 
an'l  the  like  [iroperly  nuttdx-n-d  and  a  rural  index  made  for  every 
progresMivf!  community,  traveling  in  the  «'ountry,  either  for  busi- 
netw  or  f)Iea«ure,  will  becom«f  much  easier. 

"A  farmer  may  have  a  finer  home  than  many  city  people,  but 
it  in  much  harder  for  him  to  t^'ll  any  «»ne  where  lie  lives.  .  .  . 
It  jinvH  a  farmer  to  a<lvertiHe  just  as  it  pays  every  other  business 
man.  Hut  the  most  important  i)art  of  an  ad  is  the  aiidress,  that 
iH,  the  Irx-Atirin  of  the  goodH.  Without  this  irif<»rmali<>n  (he  ad 
in  almost  um-Ichh. 

"There  are  in  tin-  United  Stalts  Hume  forty-live  ihouMarid  rural 
carrierH  delivering  and  collecting  mail  everj'  day.     There  is  a 


THIS     MIGHT     BE    ANYWHERE,     BUT 
MIUHT  AS  WELL  BE   NOWHERE. 


continual  consolidation  of  routes,  starting  of  new  routes,  and 
••hanging  of  old  ones.  An  average  of  some  five  hundred  carriers 
a  day  are  ordered  to  change  the  territory  that  they  starve.  That 
Hjeans  that  every  day  thousands  of  farmers  have  their  'address' 
taken  away  from  them  and  are  ordered  to  'notify  correspondents 
of  the  new  address.' 

"The  question  naturallj'  arising  in  any  one's  mind  is,  of  course, 
'How  can  a  farmhouse  be  given  a  number?'  The  city  plan  of 
naming  streets  and  numbering  the  houses  on  each  street  obviously 
would  not  work  in  rural  districts.  To  tell  a  man  that  jou  lived 
at  'loT  Shady  Lane,'  Orand  County,  would  give  the  man  no 
idea  of  your  exact  location.     He  would  not  know  where  'Shady 

l.iane'  was  or  where  'Io7* 
was  when  he  found  'Shady 
I^^ne.' 

"The  successful  i)lan  of 
numbering  farming  districts 
must  depend  upon  some 
easily  understood  and  easily 
remembered  system.  And 
this  sj'stem  must  be  equally 
good  for  straight  or  crooked 
roads,  so  that  one  and  only 
one  plan  of  numbering  will 
be  necessary  from  Maine  to 
California. 

"  In  order  to  find  a  certain 
farm,  you  must  know  four 
facts  about  this  farmhouse: 
First,  what  village  is  the 
farm  nearest?  Secondly, 
what  direction  4fe  the  farm- 
liouse  from  this  same  village? 
Thirdly,  what  is  the  distance 
from  the  village  to  the  farm- 
house? Lastly,  how  will  I 
know  the  right  hous<^  when 
I  come  to  it? 

"The  patented  plan  used 
in  this  rural  index  was  de- 
veloped in  Colorado  by  a 
farmer,  J.  B.  Plato,  who  tried 
to  get  people  to  come  and  see 
some  pure -bred  (iuernsey 
calves  that  he  had  for  sale. 
It  was  while  trying  to  write 
an  advertisement  to  put  in 
his  local  paper  that  it  was  forced  upon  him  that  he  was  abso- 
lutely without  any  form  of  real  address. 

"'The  plan  for  numbering  farm  homes  that  is  now  uscul  in 
all  rural  indexes  in  all  States  was  designed  so  that  it  would  always 
give  th(>  answers  to  the  four  questions  noted  above.  The  reason 
for  calling  it  th(>  'dock  system'  will  be  readily  understood  when 
reading  oN'cr  a  descrij)tion  of  tlie  system  itself. 

As  indicated  above,  this  syst^'in  is  i)atented,  and  the  indexes 
(!onljLining  (he  addres.ses  are  issued,  like  telephone  directories, 
b.\  a  c()mi)any.  A  flat  charge  per  township  is  made  to  cover 
I  he  cost  of  nuips,  signs,  etc.,  and  is  usually  assumed  by  a  local 
bank  or  club,  to  be  ultimately  turned  over  to  a  county  organi/.a- 
ti«)n,  such  as  a  farm  bureau.     To  quo(<'  further: 

"This  giving  to  every  farmer  a  real  a<ldress  is  a  big  help  (o 
liim  in  a  business  aiul  social  way.  1(  is  going  to  (ill  a  very 
urgent  need  for  lietter  living  (ronditions  in  our  farming  districts. 
It  logs  every  road  in  such  a  way  that  «'Very  farm  sign  is  a  guide- 
l»ost  so  that  you  can  travel  day  or  night  and  always  know  just 
wliere  you  are.  I(  go«'H  hand-in-hand  wi(h  better  roads.  be((er 
homes,  and  bet  (er  livingfor  the  farmer  and  it  will  prov«>  a  valuable 
asset  to  every  communily  (hat   pu(s  its  faruH-rs  'on  (he  map.'" 

The  way  (In- "clock  syH(em  "  works  and  (lu'  reason  for  itsnamo 
may  be  un<lerHtood  from  (he  accompanying  diagraniH. 


A     FARM     WITH    ITS    OWN    "HOUSE- 
NUMBER" ONE    MILE    NORTHWEST 

OF   JACKSONVILLE. 
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TWO  NUMBERS  AND  ONE  LETTER  TELL,  JUST  WHERE  TOU  LIVE. 


rhe  town  is  laid  out  in  twelve  wedge-shaped  sections  numbered  like  the  spaces  on  a  watch,  with  each  wedge  again  divided  by  circles  one  mile 
ipart,  showing  distance  from  the  village.   .  Then  each  house  also  has  its  own  letter,  so  that  "3-lA"  means  the  house  is  one  mile  east  of  town. 


OUR   BILLION-DOLLAR   JEWEL-BOX 

JNCLE  SAM  is  loading  upv,  with  diamonds.  The  dia- 
mond imports  into  the  United  States  in  1919  were  twace 
as  much  in  stated  value  as  in  any  preceding  year  in  the 
tory  of  our  import  trade,  we  are  told  in  The  Jeicelera'  Circular 
ew  York).  Figures  compiled  by  the  National  City  Bank  of 
w  York  indicate  that  the  value  of  diamonds  and  other  pre- 
us  stones  imported  in  the  calendar  year  1919  exceeded 
X),000,000  against  the  former  high  record  of  $52,000,000  in 
)  calendar, year  1916.  ^  This  paper  goes  on: 

'Whether  this  means  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
!  disregarding  the  advice  to  avoid  extravagance  or  are  consid- 
Qg  diamonds  a  proper  class  of  'permanent  investment'  is  un- 
ermined,  but  at  least  it  is  a  fact  that  the  import  value  of  the 
,monds  brought  into  the  United  States  in  the  current  year 
1  be  twice  as  much  as  in  any  preceding  year  and  will  aggre- 
:e  about  $100,000,000,  since  diamonds  alone  form  about  85 
•  cent,  of  the  grand  total  of  the  group  'diamonds  and  other 
>cious  stones,'  of  which  the  total  imports  in  the  nine  months 
iiiig  with  September  were  $76,663,118,  while  the  further  fact 
it  the  imports  of  this  class  have  been  running  at  the  rate  of 
1,000,000  per  month  of  late  indicates  tliat  the  grand  total  for 
■  year  will  considerably  exceed  $100,000,000  and  that  of  dia- 
inds  alone  probably  a  full  $100,000,000.  The  aggi-egato  value 
the  diamonds  in  the  United  States  is  now  considerably  above 
000,000,000  and  if  valued  at  the  present  inflated  prices  will 
proximate  .$2,000,000,000.  A  statement  by  a  distinguished 
imond  expert  made  as  far  back  as  1900  put  the  total  value  of 
imonds  in  the  United  States  at  that  date  at  about  .$450,000,000, 
d  as  the  importations  since  that  time  have  aggregated  about 
X),000,000  and  the  exportations  practically  nothing,  the  grand 
al  at  prewar  values  would  be  at  the  present  time  rather  more 
in  $1,000,000,000,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  values  of 
imonds  have  advanced  from  .50  to  100  per  cent,  during  the 
r-period,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  grand  total,  when 
■asured  by  present  market  values,  would  not  be  far  from  $2,- 
3,000,000  and  would  certainly  reach  that  figure  within  a  very 
Jrt  time  with  the  current  imports  totaling  $100,000,000  a 
a.r.  More  than  half  the  diamonds  of  the  world  are  now  owned 
held  in  the  United  States,  says  the  Bank's  statement.  An 
;imate  made  by  the  highest  authority  in  the  United  States 
3wed  that  the  United  States  held  in  1900  considerably  over 
e-third  of  the  diamonds  of  the  world,  and  as  she  has  been 
tee  that  time  a  larger  importer  of  diamonds  than  any  other 
untry  and  has  taken  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  diamonds 
med  out  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it  is  apparent  that  our 


share  of  the  world's  stock  of  diamonds  is  now  fully  one-half. 
The  bulk  of  the  world's  diamonds  comes,  of  course,  from  South 
Africa,  which,  in  fact,  turns  out  about  nine-tenths  of  the  diamonds 
produced  in  the  entire  world.  These  crude  diamonds  go  chiefly 
to  Europe  for  preparation  for  market,  the  Netherlands  being 
the  largest  single  diamond-cutting  country." 


THE  UNPOPULAR  WEATHER-MAN 

WHO,  IN  ALL  HISTORY,  asks  the  editor  of  The 
Scientific  Avierican  (New  York,  January  24),  ever  suf- 
fei'ed  unpopularity  more  wide-spread  and  more  unde- 
served than  the  weather-man?  His  successes  in  prophecj-  are 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  his  occasional  failures — 
especially  if  they  disappoint  our  plans  for  an  outing  —  are  re- 
corded in  indelible  WTiting. 

"And,  strangelj'  enough,  in  this  atmosphere  of  unfoi'givnng 
criticism,  the  charlatan  weather  prophet  still  flourishes,  and  with 
blatant  self-confidence  foretells  to  a  congregation  of  believers 
the  weather  for  each  and  every  day  next  year  or  the  year  after, 
or  any  other  year.  Old  myths,  negated  anew  bj'  each  j'ear's 
experience,  seem  to  have  a  charmed  life,  proof  against  the  bullets 
of  obvious  fact.  The  scientific  weather-man,  in  modesty,  for- 
bears to  predict  anything  but  the  immediate  future — to-morrow, 
and  perhaps  the  day  after.  Beyond  this  lies  uncertainty.  Ho 
hopes,  indeed,  for  a  future  development  of  his  science  when, 
aided  by  more  complete  equipment,  he  may  be  able  to  give  at 
least  an  approximate  indication  of  more  remote  events.  As  yet, 
however,  this  is  but  a  pious  hope. 

"But  the  charlatan  is  not  encumbered  with  any  such  impe- 
diments of  modesty.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  foretell  the  weather 
a  hundred  years  ahead  as  a  himdred  hours  or  minutes — it  is 
even  easier,  for  there  will  be  none  to  call  you  to  account  if  you 
miss  the  mark. 

"In  this  the  popular  attitude  is  much  the  same  as  in  the 
matter  of  medical  attention.  And  those  who  are  most  vocif- 
erous in  their  criticism  of  the  bona-fide  physician  faithfully 
plying  his  science  are  commonly  the  first  to  turn  to  the  charlatan 
for  aid  in  the  time  of  trouble.     Truly,  they  receive  their  reward. 

"The  harm  done  is  perhaps  not  so  very  great.  The  physician 
goes  on  his  rounds  regardless  of  undeserved  fault-finding;  and 
the  weather-man  continues  to  publish  his  bulletin  day  by  day, 
undisturbed  by  criticism. 

"Yet  our  sense  of  justice  impels  us  to  plead: 

"In  mercy,  good  people,  be  charitable,  and  remerriber  that 
the  weather-man  only  foretells,  he  does  not  make  the  weather." 
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.330.000   TONS    OF   EXPLOSIVES 
NEW    YORK   HARBOR 


HALIFAX  WAS  WELL-XIC.H  WIPED  OUT  by  a  .single 
targo  of  high  explosives.  During  the  war  nearly  3.")0,- 
iXKD  tons  of  such  explosives  were  handled  in  New  York 
Harbor  without  au  aeeident  or  the  loss  of  a  single  life.  The 
absence  of  disaster  is  credited  by  Capt.  Godfrey  L.  Carden, 
United  States  coast-guard,  who  was  cajv 
tain  of  the  ix)rt  during  the  war,  to  the 
tireless  and  efifieient  super\ision  exercised 
by  the  men  in  his  command.  Captain* 
Carden  gives  in  The  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal  (New  York)  facts  which 
are  there  made  public,  according  to  an 
editorial  note,  for  the  first  time.  These 
include  the  extrenielj-  drastic  rules  im- 
posed on  the  stevedores  who  loaded 
munition-vessels  in  New  York  Harbor, 
and  the  thorough  manner  in  which  the 
coast-guard  men — mostly  huskj*  fellows 
from  the  lumber  regions  of  northern 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan — saw  to  their 
enforcement.  Writes  Captain  Carden  in 
substance: 

"The  responsibilitj' with  regard  to  the 
safe  loading  and  expeditious  dispatching 
of  all  explosives  coming  forward  through 
New  York  rested  with  the  United  States 
coast-guard,  and  the  coast-guard  officer 
directly  charged  with  supervising  and  en- 
forcing all  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
.safeguarding  of  cxijlosivos  on  water  craft 
is  the  captain  of  the  port. 

'During  the  period  from  December 
1.3.  1917,  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  .year, 
June  30,  1919,  there  was  supervised  at 
Xew  York  the  handling  of  high  explosives 
in  bulk,  shells  loaded  with  high  explo- 
.sives,  smokeless  powder,  fulminates, 
dynamite,  ammunition,  and  various  ex- 
I>losive  accessories,  to  a  total  of  345,- 
iVY2.')7  tons.  In  all,  1,698  vessels  were 
loaded  in  effecting  this  movement.  Every 
.stage  of  the  process  of  handling  was 
supervised  by  the  office  of  the  captain 
of  the  port. 

"Xo  accident  occurred,  and  not  one 
life  was  lost. 

"The  total  value  of  the  explosives 
♦•arried  on  the  1,098  vessels  as  loaded 
was  $."*47,9.">:i,  143.32. 

"Prior  to  February  2(),  1918,  or  before 
the  Espionage  Act  i)rovisions  in  re  jurisdiction  over  territorial 
waters   of    the  United  States   became   effective,    all    rules   and 
regulations  governing  anchorages  at  Xew  York  wen-  [jroinulgated 
by  the  War  Dei)artm«nt. 

"The  Kiver  and  Harbor  Act,  api)roved  Manli  1,  191."),  made 
it  mandatary  for  the  coast-guard  to  enforce  IIk;  anchorage 
reguIation.H  as  to  the  safeguarding  of  waters  and  .shipping  al 
Xew  York.  Thes«-  rides  bore  (!ii<(ll\  on  tlie  hanrlling  of 
explortivc!H. 

"The  functions  previously  j)erformed  by  the  War  I)e|)artmen1, 
nn  enum«rat«'d  above,  passed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Tn  usury 
I)ej»,irtinent  nndir  the  terms  of  the  Espionage  .\c|.  Tills  was 
on  February  2<i,  1918. 

"The  winter  of  1917  was  rigorous  in  the  extreme.  There  was 
an  unusual  amount  of  ic4-  in  the  harbor;  shipping  was  congested 
for  want  of  Huniejcut  anchorage  ground,  and  expioNivis  and 
munitions  were  <u-cumulating  in  tlie  up|)er  harbor  in  danger- 
ously  large  quantities.  TIickc  were  con<litions  as  they  were 
fourirl  on  December  13  of  that  year.  Tlie  lirsl  need  was  fm- 
men  and  jmtrol  veHHols.  Praeiicull3'  no  personnel  was  on  hand 
at  New  York  to  eop<'  with  the  big  movenn-nt  of  exploHives  that 
waH  coming  forward,  ami  immediate  |)atrol  measures  were 
iin|><-rati\'e  in  or<|er  to  elear  up  a  <laiigenMi.s  .sjlualion. 

"The  quick  rcHjionfM'  of  coast-guard  headqiuirters  to  the  re- 
quuMl  for  oni-  hundred  siirfmen  frotn  the  coii-l-giiurd  lifi-saxing 
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CAPTAIN    CARDEN, 

Captain  of  the  Port  of  New  York  during  tlie 
war,  wlio  tells  how  oncvthird  of  a  billion  tons 
of  explosives  were  liaiidlcd  williont    accidfiit. 


stations  in  the  Great  Lakes  afforded  the  material  for  a  micle 
for  the  magniticent  organization  which  was  later  developti 
The  surfmen — all  strapping  big  fellows  of  superb  physique,  di 
cij)lined  and  dependable  to  an  extraordinary  degree — swarmi 
in  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  They  were  immet, 
ately  organized  into  a  company,  and  later  formed  the  petl 
officers  of  the  battalion.  Active  recruiting  was  begun  from  ti  ; 
outset  and  every  coast-guard  life-saving  station  from  Ogderi 
burg,  X.  Y.,  to  Duluth,  JMiim.,  was  made  a  recruiting  static 

The  keepers  of  the  station  had  a  wii 
range  of  acquaintanceship  in  their  di 
tricts,  and  sought  out  only  young  rrn 
of  good  character.  .    j 

"In  addition,  recruiting  stations  we)! 
opened   at  Chicago,  Buffalo,  and  Grari 
Rapids,  but   for   the  most  part  the  r' 
cruits  were  obtained  along  the  fringe  *, 
the  Lakes.     In  all,  more  than  22,(XX)  mt 
were  examined.     From  this  force  1,64_ 
men   were    selected  for  the  New  Yonl 
Division. 

"Approximately  6.5  per  cent,  of 
coast-guard  battalion  came  from 
em  Wisconsin  and  Michigai 
copper  country  furnished  about  150  me( 
From  Louisville,  Ky.,  125  men  we« 
taken.  The  Louis\'ille  contingent  wr 
enlisted  by  the  keeper  of  the  coast-guar, 
station  at  that  place.  Ever>-  man  wh[ 
enlisted  did  so  for  general  service;  tht 
is  to  say,  for  duty  in  any  part  of  tH 
world.  None  of  the  men  assigned  to  tl: 
coast  service  battalion  of  New  York  fi 
duty  supervising  explosives  knew  in  a( 
vance  where  they  were  going.  It  wa 
also  a  fact  that  before  a  recruit  wa 
deemed  fit  to  do  duty  on  board  a 
explosives  ship  he  had  to  submit  to 
severe  period  of  training,  starting  off  wit 
drill  of  the  hardest  kind,  supplemente 
by  class  instruction  work  in  the  clas^ 
room  of  the  barracks. 

"In  the  class  the  recruit  was  instructs 
minutely  in  the  handling  of  explosives,  t< 
the  end  that  he,  in  turn,  when  place*' 
over  a  gang  of  stevedores  would  knov 
when  to  order  a  stop  in  any  movement 
Familiarity  with  explosives  is  often  : 
dangerous  state  of  mind.  Stevedore 
were  prone  to  become  careless.  The> 
had  been  fortunate  enough  not  to  havi 
been  mixed  up  with  an  explosion.  Thi 
burden  o(  our  instructions  to  our  men 
and  repeated  over  and  over  again  to  thi 
older  men,  and  to  all  <'oncern<>d  was,  it 
effect,  ■  Keinember  you  are  dealing  witl 
high  explosive.  Treat  it  as  high  ex 
l)l()sive,  and  r(>mendi(>r,  too,  that  tlu>r< 
is  no  chance  for  a  second  mistake.' 

"But  we  went  further  than  this  in  the  handling  of  ste\edon- 
and  all  concerned  at  New  York:  Any  num  who  through  careless- 
ness or  inattention  hazarded  the  safi'ty  of  a  ship  and  all  on  board 
was  in  the  same  category  as  a  traitor  to  his  eounlrv.  To  lose  n 
shij)  by  carelessness  was  to  i)lay  the  eiu'iny  act;  and  the  guard^ 
had  instructions  to  deal  with  any  careless  person  the  .same  a: 
with  an  enemy.     X'^o  chances  wen*  to  b(«  taken. 

"The  actual  ste\edoring  of  niuiiit ions-shij)s  was  perftjrmed  bj 
civilians  untler  high  pay.  No  stevedore  might  work  on  a  muni- 
lioiis-\  essci  without  a  pas>  from  the  captain  of  the  |)ort,  aiul,  for 
lliat  matter,  no  person  other  tlian  the  master  and  crew  of  the 
ves.'iel  loading  could  enter  an  explosive  anchonige  area  wilhoul 
a  pass.  To  see  that  this  rule  was  obeyed  was  the  duty  of  the 
r-oast-giiard.  It  called  for  tli<>  utmost  vigilance  to  insure  that 
no  unauthorized  cr.ifl  of  ;iiiy  kiiwl  pa-^sed  inside  an  ex|)losive| 
:incliorage  area."  i 

All  stevedores  going  on  board  a  loading  \  ('ss<'l  wen-  searched.' 
It  was  essential,  says  Captain  Carden,  tiiat  every  precaution  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  enemy  agent  from  |)lacing  some  mechanical | 
appliatice  on  board  whereby  destruction  might  be  accomplished' 
tifter  an  interval  of  time.  No  nudal  might  be  carrit«d  by  any! 
person  working  oil  ;i  munilions-\es.-(I.      Feet  had  to  be  enca*^«'d ) 
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jin  rubber  boots  or  burlap.  All  fires  were  extinguished  except 
Ithose  in  charge  of  an  attendant,  and  no  work  was  sanctioned 
which  called  for  the  striking  of  metal  against  metal.     lie  goes  on: 

"In  the  holds  all  constructive  work  had  to  be  completed 
before  loading  began.  This  was  a  diifieult  matter  to  bring  home 
to  many  ship-owners  who  had  counted  on  the  loading  period  to 
prosecute  repairs  about  decks  and  below.  Not  a  hammer  was 
permitted  to  be  struck  in  the  loading  grounds. 

"The  very  first  day  following  the  issuance  of  instructions,  on 
taking  charge  more  than  twoscore  of  steel  hooks  were  reported  as 
taken  up  by  the  guards.  A  stevedore  wlio  could  without  qualm 
drive  a  steel  hook  into  a  metal- 
bound  package  containing  high  ex- 
plosive was  deemed  to  belong  to 
that  class  of  men  which  had  become 
dangerous  through  overfamiliarity. 
Both  the  steel  hook  and  the  man 
were  removed. 

"The  average  man  would  not 
have  to  be  told  that  smoking  in  the 
vicinity  of  high  explosives  was  in- 
terdicted. Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  a 
foreman  of  a  stevedore  gang  was 
removed  from  one  munitions-vessel 
for  this  verj'  act  of  smoking.  If  the 
foreman  of  a  gang  does  not  hesitate 
to  smoke  if  he  finds  a  chance,  what 
is  to  be  expected  of  his  men? 

"The  stay  in  the  loading  area 
was  akin  to  a  stay  in  a  magazine. 
No  communication  was  allowed 
with  the  shore  or  with  other  craft 
except  that  incident  to  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  barges  loaded  with 
explosives.  As  fast  as  loaded,  the 
vessel  was  required  to  quit  her  an- 
chorage to  make  room  for  another 
craft. 

"Far  from  being  a  deterrent, 
the  supervisory  work  over  the  load- 
ing of  munitions  served  to  acceler- 
ate operations.  There  were  no 
loafing,  no  idly  standing  about,  no 
talking' — onlj'^^  a  steady,  clocklike 
precision  to  the  work.  Everywhere 
the  coast-guardsmen  stood  sentry 
over  a  group  of  stevedores  —  on 
deck,   below   hatches,   and    in    the 

farthest  corners  of  the  ship.  Let  a  stevedore  drop  a  package  or 
handle  a  barrel  or  box  in  a  careless  manner,  and  the  action  that 
followed  was  generally  swift  and  drastic.  Not  a  winch  could 
turn  on  any  ship  in  that  loading  area  until  the  coast-guard  gave 
the  word,  and  no  porthole,  whip,  or  other  piece  of  gear  might  be 
used  until  it  had  been  examined  and  pronounced  safe. 

"Under  the  supervision  of  the  coast-guard,  vessels  were  fre- 
quently loaded  in  seA^enty-two  hours  and  in  a  few  instances  in 
forty-eight  hours.  The.se  same  vessels,  it  was  said,  had  formerly 
used  up  two  weeks  or  even  fifteen  or  sixteen  days  to  accomplish 
loading.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  new  speed  and  celeritj^  became  evi- 
dent with  the  appearance  of  the  coast-guard,  and  with  the  fur- 
ther result  that  there  was  accomplished  the  dispatch  of  large 
quantities  of  exi)losives  without  loss  of  life  or  accident  of  any 
kind.  Considering  the  volume  of  explosives  handled  and  the 
urgency  for  dispatch,  this,  it  is  believed,  is  a  unique  record." 

No  smoking  was  permitted  on  or  near  any  vessel,  barge,  or 
scow  carrying  explosives,  and  no  person  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  might  approach.  Vessels  carrying  explosives  were  forbid- 
den to  carry  inflammable  liquids,  inflammable  solids,  oxidizing 
materials,  mineral  acid,  or  explosives  liable  to  spontaneous  igni- 
tion or  to  give  off  inflammable  gases,  unless  stored  in  separate 
rooms  or  otherwise  so  separated  as  to  prevent  danger.  To  quote 
further: 

"On  the  loading  vessels  care  was  taken  to  see  that  no  i)ack- 
ages  of  explosives  were  rolled,  dragged,  or  slid  over  each  other 
or  over  the  decks.  Boards  were  laid  on  the  pa<*kages  for  a 
flooring.     In  transferring  high  explosives  in  bulk,  blasting  caps. 


detonating  fuses,  and  fulminate  of  mercury,  from  one  vessel  to 
another,  they  were  handled  by  regulation  chute  and  mattress, 
or  by  hand.  Where  there  was  a  difference  in  elevation  between 
the  vessels,  or  condition  of  weather  rendered  it  impossible  to  use 
the  chute  or  load  by  hand,  recourse  was  had  to  mechanical  hoists 
or  to  crate  or  basket.  When  such  crates  were  used,  or  when 
packages  were  hoisted  in  by  sling  loads,  care  was  exercised  that 
all  loads  were  deposited  on  mattresses. 

"When  the  chute  was  used,  men  were  stationed  at  intervals 
to  check  the  descent.  All  ruptured  boxes  or  packages  of  high 
explosives  were  taken  beyond  the  explosives  loading  area,  gen- 
erally Raritan  Bay,  and  there  repaired,  if  such  were  practicable. 


By  coiutosy  of   '    'I'he  Kri'^ineeiiii;j   and   >1  iniiiR  .It'uriial. " 

SCENE   ILLUSTRATIN(;  THE  TRANSFER   OF  HIGH  EXPLOSIVES 

From  barge  to  steamship,  showing  tlie  manner  of  hoisting  nine  cases  at  a  time.     The  work  was  accom- 
plished in  absOhi?e  silence,  excepting  the  sound  of  an  officer's  command,  or  the  creaking  of  the  tackle,  or 

the  washing  of  the  waters  of  the  bay  against  tlie  vessels'  sides. 

"To  the  vigilance  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  coast-guard 
may  be  attributed  the  absence  at  this  port  of  any  such  catas- 
trophe as  occurred  at  Halifax.  The  potentialities  were  all  here. 
A  providential  guidance  willt>d,  however,  that  the  munitions 
should  go  forward  without  mishap  of  any  kind." 


A  NEW  LIGHT — A  light  that  far  surpasses  any  existing  ar- 
rangement of  artificial  rays  and  that  is  the  closest  approximation 
to  actual  daylight  ever  etJected,  is  understood  by  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London  to  have  been  perfected  there, 
says  E.  C.  Porter  in  The  American  Machinist  (New  York). 

"The  apparatus  consists  of  a  high-power  electric-light  bulb, 
fitted  with  a  cup-shaped  opaque  reflector,  the  silvered  inner 
side  of  which  reflects  the  light  against  a  parasol-shaped  screen 
l)laced  above  the  light.  The  screen  is  lined  with  small  patches 
of  different  colors,  arranged  according  to  a  formula  worked  out 
empirically  by  Mr.  Sheringham,  the  inventor,  and  carefully 
tested  and  perfected  in  the  Imperial  CoUego  of  Science  and 
Technology.  The  light  thrown  down  from  the  screen  is  said 
to  show  colors  almost  as  well  as  in  full  daylight.  Under  the  new 
light,  delicate  yellows  were  quite  distinct,  indigo  blues  were 
blue,  cobalts  had  their  full  value,  and  violets  lost  the  reddish 
shade  which  they  display  under  the  ordinary  electric  light.  The 
American  Chamber  says  a  great  future  is  expected  for  this  in- 
vention in  such  uses  as  the  lighting  of  show-windows  and  art- 
galleries,  studio  work  of  all  kinds,  dyew'orks,  tea  and  tobacco 
blending,  and  manj'  other  industries.  Color  photography  will 
also  probably  bcHiefit  from  it." 


DEPARTMENT   OF   SCIENCE   AND   INVENTION   CONTINUED   ON   PAGE  95 


GERMAN  PROFESSORIAL  ARROGANCE 


THOSE  WHO  LOOK  FOR  PENITENCE  in  the  Oor- 
itiau  people  encounter  instead  the  artistic  efforts  of 
Karl  Goetz,  of  Munich,  the  Lusitam'a  medalist,  who  now 
expresses  in  bas-relief  the  German  sense  of  injured  innocence. 
Not    only   that.   l>ut   sixteen   of   the   iiniversitj-   professors  who 


I 
the  war,  or  of  Belgian  neutrality,  or,  indeed,  any  of  the  nianj| 

questions  touched  upon  in  that  document,  the  statements  madt 

regarding  them  may  well  be  called  the  final  verdict  of  historj- 

But  it  needs  a  prolonged  and  serious  study  to  understand  tht 

truth  of  this,  and  I  am  afraid  few  Americans  will  have  the  patienc< 

to  devote  the  necessary  tinit;  to  it.      If  you  like,  I  should  be  only 

too  glad  to  draw    up   a  list  ol 

books  for  such  a  course  of  study 

Meanwhile,   let  me  recommend 

yoH  to  begin  with   the   report> 

of  the   Belgian   ambassadors  tc 

their  Government  from  1904-1-1 

(published  in  a  handy  form  by 

the    German     Foreign     Office), 

which  E.  D.  Morel  rightly  called 

the  classical  book  on  the  event> 

leading  up  to  the  war.     I  remain, 

"  Yours  truly, 

'■  KuNO  Meyf-h." 

Franz     Defregger    fumes     aljj 
being  asked  if  he  "prefers  tobej* 
called  a  liar,  a  blockhead,  or  at  i 
coward,"  and  produces   the  fol- 
lowing precious  piece  of  reasox 
ing,  for  which  he  apologizes  asl 
"too  conciliatorv'": 


THE    MARTYRDOM    OF    (iERMANIA. 


THE  "BI(J   FOl'R"   DIVIDING  THE  WORLD. 


A  medal,  represtmting  jiopular  German  feeling  to-day,  made  by  Karl  Goetz,  of  Munich,  author  of  tlic 
Lusitania  medal.     The  floudy  Iiand  above  the  "Biff  Four"  writes  " Bokho^-^ism "  on  the  wall. 


issued  their  proclamation  of  1914  justifying  the  war,  now  liaving 
had  time  to  take  a  new  breath,  come  out  with  a  reassertion  of 
their  old  claims.  Out  of  the  ninety-six  .signing  the  original 
document,  only  fifty-five  answered  an  inquiry-  of  Prof.  Hans 
Wehburg  as  to  whether  they  viewed  the  issuance  of  the  original 
manifesto  as  a  "tragic  mistake"  that  "brought  great  harm  to 
German}-."  Thirty-nine  are  found  to  admit  the  error  of  their 
ways;  but,  as  the-  Philadelphia  I'uhlic  Ledger  .shows,  "lho.se  who 
still  stand  by  their  guns  represent  such  an  in.solence  of  opinion, 
such  a  superciliousness,  .so  far  as  their  intellectual  relations  to 
America  go,  that  one  may  well  question  the  sincerity  of  the 
repentance  of  tlie  thirty-nin«' — 

"Since  as  every  <lay  some  new  revelation  comes  out  as  to  the 
uncon.-%<-i(jnabl<!  hypocrisy  of  those  who  stand  for  public  thought 
In  (lermany,  even  thow;  who  are  (lis[)osed  to  gi\-e  the  devil  his 
due  must  aecej)t  with  caution  anything  penitential  coming  from 
German  wjurces." 

The  answers  of  .some  of  the  standpatters  are  now  pre.seiiled 
in  Thr  I'lihlir  Lrilger  by  Mr.  IIar\ey  M.  Watts,  and  among  them 
is  one  from  the  late  Kuno  Meyer,  wlio,  while  not  a  signer,  as 
was  his  brother  Edouard,  yet  stands  up  for  what  he  might  have 
Kiid  "with  a  sujxrciliousness  which  is  typical  of  the  kind  of 
thing  that  the  intellectual  (lermans  before  the  war  felt  they 
could  la/lle  out  to  Ameri<'anH."     lb-  writ«'s: 

"Bkuij.v,  Nahhauimchk  Strakhk,  4S, 

Heptemhcr  IS,  P.H'.t. 

"Sir. — 1  hear  from  ^<>\w  of  my  friends  who  signed  the  famous 
*An  ilir  KuUiir  irrll'  that  you  wish  them  to  state  whether  they 
Btill  believe  what  they  Hignr>d  in  \'J\\.  .\s  1  ><hoiild  have  un- 
hesitatingly signed  that  do'iiment  if  I  had  bi-eii  ;isked  to  do  ho, 
perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  jwiint  (»iit  that  it  has  rarely  been  the 
lot  of  any  public  xtali-tnent  to  I)e  wi  fully  borne  out  by 
fa/'ts  as  this.      Whether  you  take  the  (|iie-iioii  of  ilic  origin  of 


"Now,  as  regards  my  present 
opinion,  there  is  no  doubt  that!  I 
the  German  Goverrunent  also!  t 
has  to  bear  its  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  war,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  proof  whatever  that  the  German  Go^•em• 
ment  was  in  any  way  more  guilty  than,  for  example,  th«' 
Briti.sh  one.  The  only  ditTerence  is  this:  In  Germany  the 
Government  has  changed,  and  the  new  Government,  being 
the  overt hrower  of  the  old  one,  has  even,' interest  to  make  the 
old  one's  faults  as  widely  known  as  possible,  whereas,  in 
Britain,  the  present  Government,  being  identical  with  the  war- 
Government,  has  every  interest  for  hiding  the  hitter's  faults, 
and  in  this  endeavor  is  unfortunately  very  succes.sful.  Coni-e- 
(piently  Britain's  guilt  is  unknown,  but  Germany's  is  known. 
If  the  victory  had  be<'n  on  our  side  instead  of  on  yours,  every- 
thing should  have  been  the  other  way  round,  and  in  this  case 
'the  entire  world'  should  have  known  'from  the  docuinc'iits  in 
the  case'  the  contrary  of  what  it  knows  now.  And  Gernumy 
could  have  said  as  Britain  now  does:  '  There  you  are.  lamas 
innocent  as  a  new-born  child.'  In  this  sense  one  might  say 
Germany's  guilt  lies  in  that  she  did  not  win  the  warl  My 
opinion  is  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  ascertain  where  lies  the 
res])onsibility  for  the  war,  if  it  is  not  altogether  .senseless  to 
a.scribe  the  responsibility  for  this  universal  catastrophe  to 
anybody  especially." 

The  famous  p.sychologist,  William  Wundt,  much  studied  iu 
America,  holds  a  poor  oj)inion  of  the  mentality  of  .\m»>ri<'ans  in 
general: 

"Lkii'zkj,  Oclobcr  .">,  1<H«.>. 

"  Dcnr  Sir, — My  reply  to  your  query  is  that  I  still  entertain 
tlie  \er\'  same  con\ietion  as  I  ha\('  exprest  oi)enIy  before  con- 
ecrniiig  the  origin  of  this  war,  and  that  the  course  of  this  war 
has  brilliantly  confinned  this  conviction  in  the  minds  of  all  those 
j-apjible  of  forming  an  objective  judgment. 

"Thai  there  still  are  in  .Vmerica  |)eople,  and  nolabl.x  jour- 
nalists, who  <-ontinue  to  disseminate  the  enormous  lies  of  the 
Knglish  N'orlhclifT(<  j)ress.  and  who  ev«<n  believe  it,  proves 
to  me  the  low  educational 'status  of  the  .Vmerican  newspaiM»r 
literature. 

"\\'liat  ,\  ou  say  loncerning  militarism  and  kaiserism  in  tier- 
many  nu-n-ly  numifests  your  absfdute  ignorance  of  condition! 
here.     Mnyhuji,  however,  some   rumor   iliat    we  are   now   under 
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a  republican  form  of  government  and  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  German  kaiser  has  reached  even  you. 

"William  Wundt." 

Two  of  the  signers,  since  dead,  are  thus  accounted  for: 

"The  son  of  William  Truebner,  of  Karlsruhe,  asserts  that  his 
father,  who  has  passed  away,  believed  that  the  document  "was 
true  when  he  wrote  it  and  held  to  this  opinion  to  the  end,  while 
the  widow  of  Richard  Voss,  of  Berchtesgaden,  in  defending  her 
husband's  memory,  proves  that  the  women  of  Germany  who  are 
unreconciled  are  even  stiffer  in  their  opinions  than  the  men." 

Against  these  may  be  placed  the  recantations  of  Prof.  Wil- 
liam Foerster,  professor  of  astronomy  at  Berlin,  and  his  son 
Frederick  William,  both  of  whom  have  given  utterance  in  pub- 
lished statements: 

"These  pamphlets  turn  out  to-be  of  the  most  frank  and  peni- 
tential character.  The  one  by  Prof.  Frederick  William  Foerster 
is  entitled,  '  For  the  Better  Understanding  of  German  Warfare, ' 
and  is  published  by  the  German  Peace  Society,  Berlin  and  Stutt- 
gart. In  this  pamplilet  the  younger  Foerster,  who  is  one  of  the 
Tuost  brilliant  educators  in  Germany  and  who,  during  the  war, 
liad  to  give  up  his  post  at  Munich  and  return  to  Zurich,  where 
he  formerly  taught  because  he  would  not  accept  the  govern- 
mental lies,  tells  the  truth  about      

the  German  atrocities  with  a 
candor  that  even  the  pamphlets 
of  the  Allies  in  describing  Ger- 
man methods  did  not  always 
practise  out  of  motives  of 
decency." 

Then    comes    the    sorrowful 
conclusion: 

"And  so  this  is  the  way  the 
professorial  mind  in  Germany 
di\-ides  itself.  The  Bourbons  of 
the  Meyer- Wundt  type  seem  to 
forget  that  the  Allies  and  Amer- 
ica are  in  possession  of  the  docu- 
ments in  the  case  to  a  degree 
that  is  unusual  so  soon  after 
the  events.  Moreover,  they 
have  had  '  the  patience '  even  to 
wade  through  the  various  Red 
and  White  papers  and  the  Ger- 
man Government's  own  confes- 
sions of  wrong-doings.  But  the 
flat  refusal  of  the  standpatters  to 
reverse  themselves,  as  shown  in 
the  case  of  Wundt,  and  to  believe  they  can  still  impress  America 
by  superciliousness  is  a  curious  case  of  Teutonic  bhndness, 
since  it  must  be  remembered  that  ever  since  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky  and  Dr.  Muhlon,  early  in  1917,  told  the  world  that 
the  world-war  had  been  precipitated  by  the  Kaiser  and  the 
war  clique  about  him  at  a  conference  held  in  Potsdam  on  July 
0-6,  1914,  it  only  called  for  the  most  ordinary  mental  ability, 
A^ith  a  little  industry  as  to  research,  not  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  average  privat-docent,  to  prove  that  the  Lichnowsky 
charges  were  true." 


give  a  good  acting  part  to  anybody,  even  if  the  rather  raw  com- 
pany at  the  Odeon  were  capable  of  taking  advantage  of  such  an 
opportunity  if  it  existed.  We  are  thrown  back  on  what  Mr. 
Brieux  wants  to  say.  That  is,  apparently,  that  France  has  much 
to  learn  from  the  practical  methods,  the  open  minds,  the  lack 
of  unnecessary  ceremony,  the  freedom  from  hampering  conven- 
tion of  the  Americans.  The  lesson  is  told  with  admirable  touches 
of  observation;  but  one  rather  regrets  the  absence  of  Brieux  the 
dramatist,  and  one  has  also  the  lurking  doubt  whether  France 
has  not  as  much  to  lose  as  to  learn  if  she  begins  to  imitate 
America." 


KIPLING'S   LATEST  JEREMIAD 

KIPLING  AS  THE  PROPHET  of  "the  disillusioned" 
is  the  way  a  Chicago  daily  chooses  to  look  upon  the 
uncrowned  laureate  of  England.  After  his  strenuous 
work  in  the  war  it  may  surprize  few  that  he  shoidd  not  be  hilari- 
ous over  the  present  aspect  of  results.  The  Post,  which  takes 
him  in  hand  for  the  poem  he  gave  to  the  world  through  the  recent 
Harper's,  is  not  going  to  yield  to  his  pessimism  and  reads  the 
poem  through  in  prose  so  as  not  to  mistake  anything  he  says. 
There  are,  first,  the  contrasting  "Gods  of  the  Market-place" 


THE    GERMAN    MICHAEL 
John  Bull  searches  liis  pockets 


STRANGLED.  A    NATION    OF    UNIM AILED    FISTS. 

while  Uncle  Sam  ties  his  feet.     The  motto  on  the  rever.se  is:    "A 
nation  of  seventy  millions  suffers,  but  docs  not  die.' 


FRANCE  URGED  TO  IMITATE  US  —  Brieux,  the  French 
playwright,  known  to  us  in  several  translated  pieces,  has  shown 
the  first  reaction  to  the  American  invasion  of  France.  It  is  not 
a  war-play,  but  a  study  of  the  effects  that  might  be  produced 
on  French  life  if  they  gave  heed  to  some  of  the  unconscious 
examples  of  American  character.  We  hear  of  it  from  a  British 
writer,  Philip  Carr,  in  his  letter  to  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
where  he  expresses  doubts  of  the  good  we  coidd  do  France  after 
all: 

"There  remain  Mr.  Brieux's  'Les  Americains  chez  Nous,'  full 
of  observ^ation  of  social  tendencies  and  contrasted  national  char- 
acteristics. When  Mr.  Brieux  writes  a  play  he  is  always  for 
reforming  something.  Fortunately  for  his  audiences,  his  in- 
stinct as  a  dramatist  sometimes  gets  the  better  of  his  reforming 
zeal.  '  La  Robe  Rouge '  undoubtedly  inspired  much  of  the  recent 
reform  in  French  criminal  law,  but  it  also  gave  Rejane  one  of 
her  great  acting  parts.     His  latest  play  can  hardly  be  said  to 


and  the  "Gods  of  the  Copy-book  Maxims."  "The  former  come 
and  go,  promising  much,  performing  little;  the  latter  persist, 
and  will  persist,  until  the  end  of  time.  They  who  worship  the 
former  find  only  disappointment,  and,  in  the  vision  of  Kipling, 
they  number  the  vast  majority  of  mankind."  The  Kipling 
of  so  many  war-speeches  speaks  in  the  parable  of  "the  'Gods  of 
the  Market-place'  who  persuade  us,  says  the  poet,  to  lay  down 
our  arms  in  the  assurance  that  we  shall  have  perpetual  peace. 
We  follow  their  advice  only  to  be  delivered  'bound  to  our  foe,' 
while  a  copy-book-maxim  god  mockingly  reminds  us  we  had 
been  wiser  to  'Stick  to  the  devil  we  know.'"  The  play  of  tho 
tAvo  sets  of  gods  goes  on: 

"We  are  urged  by  the  market-place  deities  to  seek  a  'fuller 
life'  in  a  world  of  emancipated  womanhood.  The  residt  is  that 
oiu-  women  bear  no  more  children  and  our  men  lose  'reason  and 
faith.'  Whereupon  the  copy-book-maxim  deity  taunts  us  by 
recalling  'The  wages  of  sin  is  death.' 

"Once  again,  from  the  'Gods  of  the  Market-place'  we  hear 
the  promise  of  abundance  for  all  by  'robbing  selected  Peter 
to  pay  for  collective  Paul,'  and  a  grinning  god  of  the  copj--book 
rubs  in  our  discomfiture  by  quoting,  '  If  you  don't  work,  you  die.' 

"So  we  come  back  to  the  belief  that  'all  is  not  gold  that 
glitters'  and  that  'two  and  two  make  four,'  but  only  to  begin 
again  the  futile  pursuit  of  some  less  uncompromising  creeds 
for — and  this  is  the  pessimistic  conclusion: 

As  it  will   be  in    the  Future,  it  was  at    the  birth  of   Man — 
There  are  only  four  things  certain  since  the  larger  Primates 
began: 


^ 
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That   the  Dog   returns  to  Ws  Vomit   and  the  Sow   ret  urns  t<> 

her  Mire. 
And  the  burui   FcmjIs  IvindatitHl  UiiRor  t:o<-s  \vub)>ling  bai-k  to 

the  fire. 

"Now,  thi-re  is  a  measure  of  trulli  in  all  of  tliis;  hut  it  is  uot 
all  llie  truth. 

"The  measure  of  truth  is  that  there  are  certain  fundaiuental 
priui'iphs  from  whieh  we  cau  not  escai)e  by  any  short  cuts  or 
circumvent ious.  Call  them  'coi>y-l)ook  maxims'  or  what  30U 
will,  ihey  have  a  way  of  reasserting  themselves  when  we  set  up 
strantr*'  gods  in  the  market-jjlace  and  seek  permanent  {jood  by 
lulopting  creeds  that  ignore  them.  And  it  is  true  that,  in  spite 
of  all  experience,  men  keep  on  trying  to  evade  the  fiiudaraentals. 


THh    .MVSTKKIOLS    BOOK-BUYER. 

Georxf  I).  Sniitli.  looking.  iMThaps.  to  see  where  the  $7r>,()(H)  comes 
In   wiiich   lie   has  just    jiaid   for  tlic   t)ool<    he   holds   hi   his   liaiid. 


Always,  it  may  hi',  there  will  be  dogs  and  sows  to  rciiini  to  I  lie 
filth  of  life,  and  al\\a\s  for)ls  to  poke  bandafji-d  fiii«;crs  into  tlus 
lin-tlial  burned  ihcin.  And  always,  if  this  be  so,  tlic  'copy-book- 
maxim'  gods  must  return  to  teach  the  forgotten  lesson." 

What  Tfie  Pout  objects  to  in  Kij)li!ig's  pessimism  is  "his 
apparent  belief  that  the  dogs  and  sows  and  fo(ds  of  the  race  will 
always  outiiinid)cr  and  outride  those  who  learn  by  experience, 
and  that  lif*-  is  the  traveling  of  a  circle,  beating  its  way  back 
forever  over  the  same  path,  rather  than  the  traveling  of  a  spiral, 
which,  tho  turning  U[M>n  itself,  finds  always  a  higher  level  ami 
carrios  forwarri  or  upward  in  its  turnings."  The  I'osl\s  view, 
it  may  be  obscrverl,  is  indidged  by  those  occuining  a  vantage- 
point  in  proportion  to  the  scpiare  of  their  distance  from  the 
J'ea^M'  Conferenc*-.     And  it  concludes: 

"We  are  not  willing  to  mrcept  the  dogma  that  we  must  forever 
'slick  to  the  <|evil  we  know' — the  devil  of  force  and  war  and 
violent  luljtislment — or  to  take  "I'lu'  wages  of  sin  is  death*  as 
a  Hufllicienl  answer  to  the  effort  on  the  part  of  women  to  find 
a  larger  freedom;  or  ev«Ti  to  concede  thai  the  inconlrov  rlible 
'  If  you  don't  work,  you  die,'  precludes  all  ho|)e  lo  readi  fairer 
ndjiistment  of  human  relatirins  in  industry.  I'or  while  it  is 
true  that  '  two  an<l  two  make  ffjur,'  and  can  never  make  ariN  thing 
el.H4-,  we  are  not  compelled  to  rest  i-onlenl  willi  this  fai-t.  It  is 
aluo  true  that  two  and  three  make  five,  antl  if  there  be  a  greater 
hafipincsH  for  mankirwl  in  live  than  there  is  in  four,  when  we 
learn  to  add  two  and  three  we  can  realize  it.  is  it  loo  much  i<J 
h«»|M;  that  wo  may  learn  some  day?" 


WALL-STREET  METHODS  WITH 
RARE   BOOKS 

To  THE  MAX  IX  THE  STREET  the  passion  of  the 
])ook-collector  is  one  of  the  uusolvable  mysteries. 
What  little  book  of  dumpy  appearance,  with  no  par- 
t  icular  merits  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  arts  of  book-making 
can  be  worth  S7."),000,  he  asks.  He  may  be  told  that  there  are 
almost  no  others  like  it  known  in  the  world;  but  the  fame  of 
such  a  price  travels  wide  and  sets  people  to  rummaging  in  odd 
corners.  High  prices  have  brought  out  of  obscurity  otkr 
copies  that  might  ne\er  again  have  seen  the  light  of  day  but  for 
them,  and  then  the  great  prices  are  not  justified.  In  the  present 
case  tlie  book  that  brought  so  fabidous  a  price  was  a  volume 
where  "The  Passionate  Pilgrim"  and  "Venus  and  Adonis" — 
two  works  of  Shakespeare  were  bound  together  with  a  third — 
"Epigrammes  and  Elegies,"  by  I.  D.  and  C.  M.  But  both  the 
Shakespeares  in  modern  form  could  be  bought  for  less  than  one 
dollar,  so  why  and  where  the  values  implied  by  the  great  ex- 
penditure of  money ■;"  If  the  man  in  the  street  is  nonplussed, 
biljliophiles  may  be  supposed  to  understand.  But  the  Charh  s- 
ton  Xews  and  Courier  tells  us  that  men  of  this  ilk  "the  world 
over  have  been  very  much  agitated  recently  over  the  activities 
of  a  Mr.  (j.  D.  Smith,  an  American,  who  has  been  going  about 
England,  haunting  the  auction  sales  and  jjaying  the  most 
fabulous  prices  for  rare  books  of  all  descriptions."     Thus: 

"In  one  day  recently  his  purchases  amounted  to  more  than 
$42r),(X)0,  and  for  one  book,  a  first  edition  of  Sliakespeare's 
'Venus  and  Adonis,'  he  paid  S75,000.  The  book  cau  be  sli])' 
into  a  man's  vest-i)ockel,  and  as  it  has  now  nached  America 
safely  we  suppose  we  shall  socn  know  just  how  many  times 
its  weight  in  gold  it  is  worth.  Air.  Smith,  bj^  the  way,  is  not  a 
bibliophile.  He  is  a  l)ook-dealer.  What  he  exi)ects  to  get  for 
the  'Venus  and  Adonis'  we  have  no  idea.  He  told  a  reporter 
for  the  London  Chronicle  that  he  would  cheerfully  have  paid 
£  3(),()0()  for  it  if  nec(>ssary. 

'English  newspapers  are  very  much  concerned  about.  En- 
gland's vanishing  books,  and  in  a  rei-ent  number  the  Alanchester 
GxarilidH  has  a  particularly  clever  editorial  oi\  the  subject.  Its 
serio-comic  plea  to  British  profiteers  to  save  the  English  treasures 
from  th«'  Smiths  of  America  is  very  snui-rt.  It  reiiiiiuis  them 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  buy  distinction  with  money  and  that  while 
many  have  tried  it  'few  have,'  as  the  phrase  is,  "got  away  with 
it.'  Still,  it  tells  them,  there  are  ways  if  one  has  the  means. 
'One  is  to  endow  something  which,  uidike  the  best-regulated 
eldest  son,  is  sure  to  be  antique  and  storied  some  day  and  to  ha\c 
a  self-renewing  life  of  its  own,  like  a  univiTsily.  Another  is  to 
buy  certain  kinds  of  rare  books  and  keej)  them  in  your  house,  to 
warm  and  light  it,  which  in  a  sense  they  will  do,  however  ati- 
terely  the  more  perishable  fuels  may  be  rationed.'" 

The  Cunrdian,  tho  its  humor  is  satirical,  thinks  that  America 
has  grasped  a  profoun<l  truth  regarding  tlu>  value  t)f  such  i)os- 
sessions.  While  saying  that  almost  every  i)rivately  owned 
(piarlo  copy  of  a  Shakespeare  play  that  was  in  England  before 
the  war  has  now  been  traiisferri'tl  to  tht>  Slat»'s,  it  urges  on  its 
fellow  countrymen  the  wisdom  of  seeking  fame  by  the  same 
means  as  rich  Americans  afTect : 

"To  lia\c  yom-  house,  your  garden,  and  perhaps  some  of  your 
relatives  celeV)rat<'<l  in  such  a  nov»>l  as  'Mr.  (lilfil's  I>ov(>-Story,' 
;ind  to  have  in  y<)ur  study  the  ))its  whence  Shakesi)eare  digged 
'The  Winter's  Tale'  and  'As  Vou  Like  It'— such  are  tin*  things 
thai  money,  steadily  stuck  lo  and  sagely  i-xpendcd,  from  gen«'r- 
ation  iiiilo  generation,  can  do  for  <'lan.  To  buy  shining  suits 
of  armor  for  the  bodily  defense  of  your  h'gendary  ancestors  i« 
but  lo  i)Iay  up  to  1  he  wit  of  satirical  friends.  It  is  really  too 
late  lo  have  your  family  i)ainted  by  \an  Dyck,  tho  the  attempt 
has  for  centuries  been  devotedly  made.  Bui  any  man,  with  an 
aderpiale  sum  at  his  baidxcr's.  coidd  have  slept  into  the  place  of 
distinction  \a<'ale<l  by  I  he  Duke  of  I  )e\  oiisliire  or  by  the  Earl 
of  Ellesmere  when  the  Chalsworth  jihiys  and  tho  Mridgewater 
library  were  sold.  Happy  the  cily  that  ha<l  in  it  a  woman  so 
rich  and  so  wise  as  lo  divert  lo  it  ail  that  was  uni<|uely  patrician 
among  the  treasun-s  of  -Mthorj)." 

Mr.  Clement  ShorliT,  writing  iu   tbe   Ixjndon  Sphere,  thinks 
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"a  good  deal  of  nonsense  is  talked  with  regard  to  this  and 
similar  books  going  to  America."     He  adds: 

"There  are  plenty  of  I'ich  men  in  England,  and  they  have  other 
hobbies.  It  is  hard  to  say  -whether  their  hobbies  are  better  or 
worse.  I  am  afraid  that  if  I  had  an  income — as  probably  Mr. 
Huntington  has — of  a  million  pounds  per  annum,  my  hobby  Avould 
be  mucli  the  same  as  his.  Fifteen  thou- 
sand i)ounds  would  not  represent  more  to 
me  then  than  five  shillings  does  now,  and 
I  should  like  to  have  bought  'The  Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim'  in  this,  its  first  form. 

"I  should  like  to  have  been  able  to 
handle  this  book  and  to  recall  in  imagi- 
nation something  of  what  it  had  gone 
through.  But,  personally;  I  would  much 
rather  that  this  little  volume  is  to  take 
up  its  abode  in  Mr.  Huntington's  palace 
at  lovely  Pasadena — where  visitors  who 
love  books  are  courteously  welcomed,  as 
I  was  welcomed  by  the  librarians,  both 
of  Mr.  Huntington  and  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan — than  that  it  should  be  buried 
away  in  a  country  house  in  Bucking- 
hamshire where  no  booklover  has  the 
remotest  chance  of  ever  seeing  it.  It  has 
been  at  Britwell  Court  for  a  long  time, 
but  how  much  space  have  the  news- 
papers devoted  to  it  while  there?  Ad- 
mission was  alwaj's  refused. 

'"I  once  wrote  a  book  about  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  I  could  tell  many  stories 

of  the  lack  of  courtesy  and  amiability  on  the  part  of  the  owners 
of  historic  houses  as  contrasted  with  the  civilities  which  are 
offered  to  the  stranger  as  he  wanders  gaily  through  the  United 
States,  welcomed  with  abundant  hospitality  at  every  tm-n.  There 
money  means  so  much  less  than  here." 

But  Mr.  Shorter  also  puts  very  forcibly  the  situation  Avhich 
may  give  the  man  in  the  street  a  chance  to  chuckle: 

"To  see  a  small  volume  which  would  go  into  one's  breast- 
pocket knocked  down  for  £15,100  is  an  excitement  indeed.  .  .  . 
There  were  only  two  bidders — Mr.  Dring,  who  represents  the 
firm  of  Quaritch  in  London,  and  Mr.  George  Smith,  a  book- 
seller of  New  York,  who  came  over  here  with  instructions  from 
Mr.  Henry  Huntington  that  he  must  buy  the  gem  of  the  Christie- 
Miller  library  at  any  price 

"I  do  not  grudge  Mr.  Smith  any  glory  that  may  obtain  from 
this  infatuation  of  a  millionaire  for  rarities.  It  was  amusing 
to  see  the  various  reporters  buzzing  round  him  after  the  sale. 
But  I  imagine  Mr.  Dring,  of  Quaritch's,  would  have  been  very 
disappointed  if  the  book  had  fallen  to  his  lot.     I  doubt  if  he 
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iHE   MIDDLE    WEST    RESENTS   its   neglect  at   the 
hands  of  fiction-writers.     If  the    San  Antonio  Light  is 
entitled  to  speak  for  so  vast  a  section,  this  great  "back- 
bone" of  America  is  slighted    through  the  obsession  of  New 


WORTH   OVER    HALF   A    MILLION. 

These  little  tomes,  guarded  by  Sir  ISIontagu 

Barlow,  M.P.,  brought  £110,356  recently  at 

auction  in  London. 


IT  MEASURES  4^^  BY  3  INCHES. 

But  it  brought  £15,100. 
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York  that  afflicts  the  magazine  writer's  mind.     Its  charge  i3 
sweeping: 

"Pick  out  a  story  at  random  in  almost  any  fiction  magazine, 
and  the  odds  are  four  to  one,  or  even  greater,  that  it  wiU  be  in 
some  way  connected  with  New  York.  The  scenes  will  be  laid 
there,  and  the  characters  wiU  represent  some  phase  of  life  in  that 
city  as  seen  or  imagined  by  the  author.  Streets  and  buildings, 
even,  are  identified — everything  is  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
those  who  believe  that  the  sun  rises  and  sets  for  New  York  alone." 

If  an  author  ever  breaks  this  rule,  it  is-further  charged,  he  does 
so  to  jump  over  the  mid-country  and  land  in  the  Far  West. 
"In  out  fiction  Americans  are  either  Eastern  or  Western,  steeped 
in  the  effeteness  that  Gotham  exudes  or  imbued  with  the  sup- 
posititiously  rough  and  ready  spirit  of  the  other  side  of  the 
continent."  But  magazines,  tho  made  in  New  York,  are  not 
read  there.  Editors  tell  you  they  are  made  for  the  Middle 
West,  and  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  the  Middle  West 
likes  to  read  about  New  York.     Some  years  ago  Max  Beerbohin 

answered  a  complaint  of  the  English  "mid- 
dle class"  that  its  life  was  neglected  on  the 
current  stage,  which  dealt  only  with  titled 
people  or  the  very  rich.  Alas!  he  said,  "we 
are  uninteresting,  and  not  fit  subjects  for 
drama."  Since  then  later  play\\Tights 
have  proved  him  wrong,  and  perhaps  The 
Light  will  some  day  find  its  grievance  as- 
suaged.    Meantime  it  goes  on  to  say: 


THE 

PA.SSlONATfe 
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BlilNGING   THE  HIGHEST   PRICE   IX   SALESROOM'S   RECORDS. 
The  three  were  bound  together,  but  it  was  "  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  "  that  set  the  price  soaring. 


would  have  got  £5,000  for  it;  but  it  was  well  worth  his 
while  to  keep  on  bidding  up  to  a  certain  point.  But  I  im- 
agine that  Mr.  Henry  Huntington,  rich  tho  he  be,  would  feel 
verj'  dissatisfied  if  half  a  dozen  copies  of  the  book  were  now 
to  be  discovered.  They  would  probably  fetch  about  £500 
apiece." 


"The  great  Middle  West,  the  backbone 
of  the  country,  and  the  vast  Southwest,  tho 
land  of  unlimited  possibilities,  do  not  exist 
for  the  average  fiction-writer  of  the  day. 

"Of  course,  this  is  not  an  enigma.  The 
explanation  is  simple.  Nearly  all  of  the 
fiction  magazines  are  published  in  New 
York,  and  most  of  the  others  have  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  catering  to  the  tastes  of 
New-Yorkers.  And  to  New-Yorkers  a  fic- 
tion story  that  does  not  exploit  something 
in  their  city,  which  to  them  is  America,  is 
amateurish,  or  dull,  or  not  realistic,  and 
therefore  not  worth  while.  They  are  looking  for  a  reflection  of 
themselves.  The  reflection  ma>-  be  highly  pleasing  to  them,  but 
too  often  it  is  at  best  only  a  distorted  image  of  American  life.  For 
there  is  a  type  of  New-Yorker  that  is  positively  un-American 
in  the  sociological  sense.  It  is  a  question  of  attitude  toward 
life,  and  the  attitude  of  this  type  is  distinctly  unwholesome." 
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RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 


WHY  JEWS   ARE  KILLED  IN  POLAND 


now    ANTUKWISH    KEKI.INd    IS    STIKHKI)    II'    IN    (iKK.MANY 


HKNKY  MOHUEXTllAUh  KEl'OKT  on  pogroms  in 
Poland,  in  which  he  exonerates  the  Polish  tlovernnient 
and  fixes  the  blame  chiefly  on  undisciplined,  turbulent 
soldien,  meets  with  discordant  comment  from  Jewish  papers. 
The  Jeunsh  Tribune  (New  York)  takes  exception  to  the  state- 
ment that  the  Polisli 
(Joveroment  may  not  be 
blamed,  and  saj's:  "It is 
denied  by  the  fact  that 
Pilsudski  ordered  the 
military  powers  to  cease 
making  pogroms  —  this 
was  published  in  the 
daih-  press  in  our  coun- 
try-— which  proves  that 
the  soldiers  and  the  offi- 
cers wilfully  robbed  and 
murdered  the  Jews."  To 
The  American  Lsraelilc 
(Cincinnati)  "it  appears 
that  the  reportsreceived, 
especially  those  coming 
through  the  Zionist  or- 
ganizations, were  very 
much  exaggerated,"  and 
it  finds  "that  the  Jews 
in  Poland  are  not  alto- 
gether without  blame." 
Mr.  Morgenthau  was  a 
member  of  the  Ameri- 
can commission  sent  to 
investigate      conditions 

in    Poland.     Associated       

with  him  were  Briga- 
dier-General Edgar  Jadwin  and  Horner  11.  Johnson.  The 
refKirt  cites  eight  major  excesses,  in  which  280  Jews  were  slain. 
In  addition,  "there  have  also  been  here  and  there  individuiil 
cas<;s  of  murder  not  enumerated."  Racial  animosity  has  exhili- 
ited  its«-lf  also  in  various  other  forms  of  persecution  and  by 
boycott.  In  two  instances  massacres  were  committed  b.v  city 
civilians  and  peasantrj',  respectively.  In  another  both  civilians 
and  soldiers  took  jiart.      P'urthemiore: 

"In  considering  the  causes  for  tlic  anti-Semitic  feeling,  wliicli 
lias  broutjlit  about  the  manifestations  described  abo\'e,  it  nuisl 
be  reiMcnibercd  that  ever  since  the  parlili(»ns  of  17*.>")  the  Poles 
have  striven  to  be  reunited  as  a  nation  and  to  regain  their  free- 
dom. This  continual  effort  to  kc<p  alive  their  national  aspira- 
tions has  caused  tluin  to  looU  witli  hatred  upon  an\  thing  which 
might  interfere  with  their  aims.  This  lias  led  to  a  conflict  with 
the  nationalist  de<'laralions  of  some  of  the  Jewish  organizations 
which  desire  to  establish  cultural  autonomy  financially  supported 
by  the  states.  In  additifni,  the  jjosition  taken  by  the  Jews  in 
favor  of  Article  'M  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  gnarantjcing  pro- 
t4<<;tion  to  ra^-ial,  linguistic,  and  religious  minorities  in  Poland, 
haf  created  a  further  resent inent  against  them.  Moreovi-r, 
Polish  national  feeling  is  irritated  by  what  is  regarde<l  as  the 
'alien'  ehara<;t<?r  of  the  great  mass  of  thi'  Jewish  jMipnlation. 
This  in  constantly  brought  home  to  the  Poles  by  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  the  Jews  afTect  a  distinctive  dress,  observe  the 
Sabbath  on  Saturday,  c«)ndiict  ))UHineHs  on  Snnda\',  have  Ncparate 
dietary  laws,  wear  long  beards,  and  spi-ak  a  language  of  their 
own.  The  basis  of  this  language  is  a  (ieruuin  dialect,  and  the 
fact  ihat  Germany  was,  and  «till  Ih,  l(x»ked  upon  by  the  Poles 


"-1 


as  an  enemy  country  renders  this  vernaevilar  especially  unpop- 
ular. The  concentration  of  the  Jews  in  certain  districts  or' 
quarters  in  Polisii  cities  also  emphasizes  the  line  of  demarcation 
separating  them  from  other  citizens." 

Hut  "just  as  tlu'  Jews  would  resent  being  condemned  as  a  race' 

for  the  action  of  a  fewi 
of  their  undesirable  co- 
religionists, so  it  would: 
be  correspondingly  un- 
fair to  condemn  the 
Polish  nation  as  a  whole 
for  the  violence  coni- 
niitted  by  uncontrolled 
troops  or  local  mobs." 
These  excesses  "were 
apparently  not  premedi- 
tated, for  if  they  hadt 
been  part  of  a  precon- 
ceived plan,  the  number 
of  killed  would  have 
run  into  the  thousands i 
instead  of  amounting  to 
about  two  hundred  and 
ciglity." 

Regretting  that  the 
Jews  themselves  are  not 
without  blame,  The 
A  incrinni  Israelite  fintl>: 


Pasters  like  these  are  attached  l).\  tin-  tliousaiHls  to  l)ill.s.  paper  money,  aiui  corrc- 
spomlcncc.  'I'he  upiu-r  one  roads  in  English:  "A  moniciit  will  come  when  the  Chris- 
tian nations  Ix'-sidc  wlioiu  the  .lews  li\c  will  come  to  realize  that  the  <niestion  of 
whether  the  .lews  shall  he  tolerated  or  Ix-  driven  out  will  heeome  one  which  is  descrilHyl 
as  a  question  of  life  and  death."  —  i  Franz  Liszl .  i    The  lower  ont'  is  translated  as  follows: 

Where'er  you  ko.  you'll  always  meet  the  .lews. 
They're  everywhere,  these  <'hosen  of  the  Lord. 
Make  hasto  to  lock  them  ajiain  in  the  old  tjtu'ttoes, 
Before  they  lock  you  ui)  in  the  "  Clirislian  "  <|iiarter. 


"Their  intenuii  quar-i 
rcis,  their  lack  of  unity,  j 
theiriiKsisteneeon  i.solat-  , 
ing  thenisehes  from  the 
community  and  retain- 
ing medieval   oostunn- 
and  customs,  give   i)rt>- 
t<-xl   for  the   acts    of    tluir    enemies,    however   little    they    may 
justify    them.     The   chasm  between    the    medievalist    and    the 
iu()d(Tnist   Jews  of  Poland  has  l)een  wid(>ned  and   tlK-ir  feeling 
lowaid   eacli  other  enihittcred    through  the  growtii  of  Zionism, 
wiiich  has  inlensiti«'d  the  .spirit  of  so-called  Ji>wish   nationalism 
until  it  has  become  an  obsession.'.' 

Taking  a  difterent  ground.  The  Jewish  Tribune  feels  "that  no 
thanks  are  due  to  Morgenthau  for  his  report."  and  says,  in 
reference  to  a  proposed  assimilation  of  .lews  with  Poles,  "he 
shows  so  little  kiu)wledge  of  the  character  of  religious  .Jews 
that  he  fails  to  understand  them."  Tiiere  is  complaint  from 
(his  Jewish  weekly  that  Mr.  .Morgenthau  overlooked  the  fact 
that  Poland  has  in<lu<le(l  in  its  possessions  a  grejit  part  of 
(iaiicia  and  other  couiil  lii's  and  tliat  tlie  .lews  came  witli  those 
countries.  Land-grabbing  bi-ought  additional  Jews  "under  the 
undesirable  Polish  ngim'e."  .Jewish  loyalty  is  not  forgotten, 
and  we  read: 

"Tile  .Jews  liavc  aiwass  iiccii  pati'iolic.  \ot  tile  fashion  of 
tile  cintli.  nor  tile  language  they  use,  nor  their  children's  edu- 
ciitioii  nijiivis  up  the  .Jew's  i)atriotisni.  It  is  their  tideiity  to  the 
i'oiinlr\    tiiat   counts. 

".Mr.  .Morgenthau  played  into  the  hands  of  the  deceiving 
Poles,  because  he  does  Hot  know  the  religious  .Jews  and  looked 
upon  them  from  the  slandpoinl  of  their  enemies.  Meiiig  con- 
sidered a  .Jew,  his  mistaken  opinion  did  more  damage  to  the 
I'olisii  .Jewish  cause  than  evt'ii  the  Poles  thenisehes  would  do. 
,\inl  we  ask:  'Why  hast  thou  destroyed  our  unfortunate  brothers 
and  ai-itcrs'/ '" 
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TO   MERGE   DENOMINATIONS   IN   A 
COMMUNITY   CHURCH 

\r  Y  JILL  THE   DEMOCRATIZATION  OF  RELIGION 

1 /%  /  cause  the  abolition  of  sects  and  the  discarding  of  in- 

»     '     dividualistic  dogma?     Is  there,  after  all,  any  inherent 

ifference  among  the  churches  which  will  prevent  them  from 

nalgamating  effort  along  a  common  line  and  in  merging  them- 

4ves  into  a  community  church,  which  shall  evolve,  not  into 

a  established,  but  into  a  national  church?     In  the  last  hour  on 

le  battle-field  creed  had  no  place.     The  Cross  on  the  roadside 

cod  for  all,  ^vithout  respect  to  denomination.     Abraham  Liu- 

)ln,  an  earnest  Chinstian  in  practise  and  precept,  joined  no 

lurch  because  he  could  find  none  which  had  inscribed  above 

s  altar,  as  the  qualification  for  membership,  the  substance  of 

oth  law  and  gospel:    "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 

11  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and 

ly  neighbor  as  thj'self."     Henry  E.  Jackson,  a  pastor  for  nearly 

A-enty  jears,  who  is  now  doing  government  work  as  a  special 

gent  in  community  organization  of  the  United  States  Bureau 

.[  Education,  tells  us  in  "The  Community  Church"  (Houghton 

■lifflin  Company)  what,  in  his  view,  is  wrong  with  the  chiu-ches, 

ad  offers  constructive  criticism.     If  religion  be  an  attitude  to 

fe  instead  of  a  dogma,  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  label  of 

3ct,  and  theological  interpretation  of  the  life  of  Christ  is  outworn. 

f  the  church  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means  to  an  end,  the  com- 

lunity  church,  which  owes  no  allegiance  save  to  the  people  it 

erves,  will  best  meet  that  end.     As  we  read  in  Mr.  Jackson's 

ook: 

'I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  sects  had  their  origin  in  honest 
.ttempts  to  emphasize  and  stand  for  particular  elements  in  the 
christian  theory  of  life,  which  were  in  special  need  of  emphasis. 
Jut  the  distinctive  truth  which  each  sect  volunteered  to  sponsor 
las  now  become  the  common  possession  of  all  Christians.  What- 
ver  need  may  have  existed  to  justify  their  original  division  into 
acts  no  longer  exists  to  justify  their  continued  separation." 

Before  the  war  ended,  the  revelation  of  the  church's  moral  bank- 

uptcy  inaugurated  in  England  a  movement  among  the  sects  to 

egain  their  sense  of  relative  values  and  to  mobilize  their  moral 

orces,  showing  an  apparent  tendency  to  forget  denominational 

ilifferences  in  the  interest  of  humanity;     We  have  had  many  sur- 

l^eys  of  various  sorts,  and  "the  upshot  of  it  all  is  that  the  church 

is  still  in  the  woods."     We  know  the  facts,  and  the  writer  comes 

0  this  conclusion: 

"We  must  replace  all  sectarian  churches  by  a  new  and  funda- 
nentally  different  type  of  church.  What  that  type  ought  to  be, 
he  pronounced  signs  of  the  time  abundantly  indicate.  It  is  a 
'ommunity  church.  The  only  way  to  reform  the  present  church 
s  to  replace  it  with  a  better  one.  The  church  of  to-morrow  is 
i.he  community  church." 

To  attempt  to  reform  the  chiirch  from  the  inside  is  futile,  in 
Ibis  wTiter's  belief,  and  he  suggests: 

"There  is  a  more  excellent  way.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the 
.'hurches  will  ultimately  evolve  from  sectarian  into  community 
•hurches.  They  will  do  it  when  they  are  comi^elled  to,  and  not 
before.  The  compelling  force  will  be  the  pressure  of  public 
jpiniou  from  the  outside.  Therefore,  I  conclude  that  the  effec- 
tive way  to  bring  this  pressure  to  bear  is  to  organize  community 
churches  as  new  enterprises.  It  is  the  testimony  of  history  that 
the  churches  have  almost  never  been  reformed  from  the  inside, 
but  only  by  pressiu-e  from  the  outside." 

Mr.  Jackson  widens  his  horizon  of  religious  communization, 
for  he  believes  that  eventually  the  community  center  will  be 
an  all-sufficient  church,  and  we  read: 

"While  I  believe  that  the  community  center  is  destined  to 
perfonn  all  the  functions  of  a  true  church,  it  can  not  do  so  now, 
because  the  lowest  common  denominator,  on  the  basis  of  which 
all  public  organizations  must  conduct  their  activities,  will  not 
I)emiil  it.  Tliereforo,  1  believe  that  some  form  of  volunteer 
community  church  is  a  present  practical  necessity." 


CHEERFUL   GIVERS    OF   MITES 

IT  IS  LARGELY  OUT  OF  SIMILAR  EXPERIENCE  that 
sympathy  comes  for  suffering.  He  who  knows  the  loneliness 
of  old  age  is  the  more  apt  to  listen  to  another  who  would  find 
a  seat  in  the  sun,  and  so  it  is  that  we  find  the  newsboy  going 
readily  to  the  aid  of  his  comrade  who  has  been  injured  in  an 
accident,  and  the  cripple  who  has  crutches  thinking  of  him  who 
can  not  leave  his  room  for  lack  of  them.  Response  to  appeal  is 
as  quick  and  generous  among  the  poor  as  among  the  rich,  the 
difference  between  the  two  lying  only  in  outward  form.  The  rich 
man  renders  according  to  his  means;  the  widow  gives  her  mite. 
New  contributors  to  charity  are  usually  actuated  bj^  one  of  two 
motives:  the  desire  to  offer  up  thanks  in  concrete  fashion,  or  the 
urge  of  some  particular  emotion.  "Both  have  their  impulse  in 
human  reaction  to  a  similar  personal  experience,"  and  often  the 
anniversary  of  an  event  that  left  suffering  in  its  trail  will  bring 
fort.h  an  offering  to  save  some  other  from  like  anguish.  The 
man  who  gives  from  habit  and  largely  usually  attaches  no  con- 
ditions to  his  gift.  The  New  York  Sun  comments  editorially 
on  tliis  characteristic  of  human  nature: 

"The  smaller  the  occasional  gift  the  more  exacting  are  apt 
to  be  the  conditions  surrounding  it.  Thus  a  writer  sends  ten 
dollars  directing  that  it  be  divided  equally  among  ten  cliarities. 
Tliis  might  represent  the  contributor's  desire  to  have  his  name 
appear  on  the  reports  of  the  ten  different  organizations  or  it 
might  be  a  real  desin^  to  contribute  his  mite  to  the  best  possible 
advantage. 

"There  could  be  no  doubt  back  of  this  anonymous  letter: 

"  'My  little  boy  is  a  cripple.  Please  use  this  dollar  for  a  crip- 
pled boy  who  hasn't  any  mother  to  take  care  of  him.  P.  S. — If 
you  have  a  crippled  boy  with  red  hair  and  blue  eyes,  please  use 
it  for  him.' 

"The  New  York  newspapers  recently  mentioned  the  case  of 
a  newsboy  of  the  name  of  Pierre  who  was  temporarily  disquali- 
fied from  caring  for  his  younger  brother  and  sisters  on  account 
of  an  accident.  There  were  several  contributions  of  quarters 
and  half-dollars  from  boys  with  similar  charges  upon  them,  and 
a  check  for  an  amount  sufficient  to  relieve  the  little  family's 
urgent  needs  from  a  man  who  was  attracted  to  the  case  by  the 
fact  that  the  injured  boy's  name,  Pierre,  was  the  same  as  his 
own.  He  enclosed  a  letter  signed,  'Pierre'  to  be  sent  to  the  boy, 
and  in  his  note  he  counseled  courage  and  good  cheer. 

"A  characteristic  response  to  the  publication  of  a  story  of 
suffering. is  the  following: 

" '  I  read  in  the  papers  about  the  widow  with  five  little  children. 
Please  give  her  these  two  dollars.  I  have  five  children  too,  but, 
thank  God!  their  father  is  alive  to  work  for  them.  I  \nll  try 
to  send  three  dollars  more  next  month.' 

"The  writer  was  able  to  carry  out  her  intentions,  but  in  two 
monthly  payments. 

"It  is  a  touching  fact  that  most  of  the  appeals  for  the  help 
of  the  aged  are  answered  by  old  people.  They  seem  to  under- 
stand better  than  youth  or  middle  age  all  the  bitterness  and 
loneliness  of  poverty  in  the  sunset  of  life.  Once  a  year  a  ruddy- 
faced  man  now  eighty-four  has  deserted  his  job  at  one  of  the 
big  railway  terminals  in  this  city  long  enough  to  go  to  the  office 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  and  leave  a  five-dollar  bill. 
He  has  done  this,  usually  in  the  holiday  season,  for  many  years. 
'It's  for  some  old  man  who  can't  work,'  he  says;  'I  can  work, 
and  when  I  can't  I  have  enough  saved  up  to  get  me  into  a  home. 
I  have  nothing  to  worry  about.  But  the  poor  old  man  who  can't 
work — that's  misery  and  sadness.'  " 

Charity,  through  its  exercise,  may  become  a  habit.  The  ag-r 
gregate  of  the  small  gifts  donated  in  a  year  reaches  a  consider- 
able sum,  and  goes  out  to  relieve  cases  which  might  otherwise 
be  overlooked  in  more  elaborate  plans  for  assistance.     Then,  too: 

"They  have  an  additional  merit  in  that  out  of  the  sporadic, 
emotional  giver,  whose  purse-strings  are  loosened  only  bj-  an 
instance  which  finds  a  reflection  in  his  own  experience,  is  educated 
and  evolved  that  contril)utor  who  is  the  backbone  of  sound,  sus- 
tained charitable  work  in  a  community.  He  becomes  the  small 
regular  giver  actuated  by  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility 
which  lies  deeper  than  emotionalism  aroused  ])y  a  single  apj^ealing 
case,  and  whicli  seeks,  while  helping  it,  to  study  and  remedy  the 
causes  and  conditions  that  made  it  possible." 
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THE    CHURCirS    DUTY   TO    THE    :M0V1ES 

TllK  MOT  ION -PICTURE  uithor  oan  bo  matle  of  assis- 
tance to  the  Church  and  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  religious, 
educational,  and  diversional  propaganda,  or  it  may  be 
left  as  an  opposing  weapon  for  satanic  mischief.  Whether  it 
becomes  an  agent  for  good  will  depend  upon  the  effort  made  by 
the  Church  and  the  spirit  with  which  that  effort  is  met  by  the 
public  and  the  financial  supporters  of  the  fourth  largest  industry 
in  the  countrj-.  As  the  ease  stands  now,  the  motion-picture  is 
regarded  by  some  church  papers  in  this  country  and  abroad  as 
a  more  potent  influence  for  evil  than  for  good.  But  these  same 
papers  agree  that  the  Church,  as  she  did  in  the  first  days  of  the 
st^ge,  can,  and  should,  ha\e  her  shar<>  in  managing  the  more 
modt>m  amusement.  When  the  Church  undertakes  this  new 
duty  she  may  be  able,  perhaps,  to  lay  down  other  and  heavier 
burdens.  Two  methods  of  dealing  witli  the  evil  side  of  the" 
'"movie"  are  suggested — government  control  as  it  is  now  prac- 
tised in  some  of  the  States  and  the  entrance  of  the  Church  her- 
self into  the  "movie"  field.  Both  methods,  it  can  be  seen,  may 
be  coordinated  into  a  single  effort  working  to  a  single  end.  The 
London  Guardian,  organ  of  the  Church  of  England,  regards  the 
opportunity*  for  the  Church  so  great  as  almost  to  be  une.xampled, 
and  suggests: 

"With  energy  and  determination  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
her  from  creating  a  great  cinema  department  which  should  ramify 
into  the  whole  of  the  national  life  and  go  far  to  encourage  high 
ideals  of  recreation  and  to  make  it  possible  to  educate  by  the 
eye  in  a  manner  which  has  hitherto  bi-i-n  little  attempted.  The 
film  may  educate  and  elevate  or  it  maj'  \  ulgarize  and  debase. 
-Uready  it  has  done  too  much  of  the  latter;  it  has  had  little 
chance  of  showing  what  it  can  do  in  the  nobler  direction.  There 
is  little,  for  good  or  ill,  that  it  can  not  teach,  and,  to  put  it  plainly, 
the  Church  has  no  more  right  to  neglect  this  means  of  teaching, 
direct  or  indirect,  than  it  has  to  neglect  the  more  immediately 
obvious  methods  which  it  employs  in  its  services.  The  Church 
is  the  greatest  of  teachers  and  propagandists  or  it  is  nothing, 
and  here  is  a  method  of  propaganda  at  once  effective  and 
alluring." 

The  Rev.  Clifford  Gray  Twombly,  D.D.,  writing  in  The  Church- 
man (New  York),  thinks  the  first  condition  precedent  to  a  pro- 
gram of  construction  is  "an  exposure  of  the  underlying  strain  of 
rottenness  in  the  business."  lie  does  not  look  upon  reformation 
from  within  as  possible.  It  is  the  Church  which  must  bo  leader 
in  the  fight,  and  he  writes: 

"No  organization  can  arouse  public  oi)inion  so  thoroughlj'  and 
efficiently  and  qui(;kly  a.s  the  Christian  Church,  if  it  will.  If 
t\v<rity-n\e  of  the  leading  clergymen  of  New  York  City  could 
be  furnished  with  tlie  real  fads  in  regard  to  tlu;  present  stand- 
ards of  the  moving  pictures  (and  that  is  easilj'  possible);  and  if 
the\-  would  all  agree  io  i)reach  on  a  certain  Sunday  a  sermon 
basi'd  u|><>ii  tliose  facts,  and  jjublish  it;  and  if  tlie\-  would  follow 
up  their  prea<;hing  by  organizing  committees  in  their  churches 
to  make  this  fight  for  the  i)urity  of  our  American  youtli  and 
lioine^  '^for  it  is  a  fight,  I  am  convinced,  of  \ery  critical  impor- 
tance;, there  would  soon  be  a  change  in  the  situation,  and  New 
York  would  soon  have  a  state  board  of  c«>nsorslii|)  worthy  of  the 
name,  and  set  an  «'xamj)le  for  many  inon-  Stales  of  tlu-  I'nion, 
only  four  of  which  now  have  such  boards. 

"Anrl  if  any  church  committet-  wouhl  have  tlie  courage  to 
hire  det^'ctives  to  get  the  evidence  and  to  j)rosecute  tlie  man- 
agers of  the  slu<lios  in  New  York  where  so  many  of  these  inde- 
cent and  filthy  and  immoral  scenes  and  att<-mpts  at  rape  and 
Hc<luction  are  Htoged  fanrl  if  Home  other  churr-h  committee  in 
California  would  have  the  courage  to  do  the  same  tiling  tluTc), 
htill  mon-  could  be  accomplished,  and  a  hea\y  lil'n*.  -iriuk  at 
the  very  h«-art  of  the  nasty  jmrt  of  the  business!" 

The  licjitrmcil  Church  MenHcngrr  HMiiladelphia)  is  of  o|>inion 
that  "HtudentK  of  Mocial  conditions  are  c(mvinced  that  as  tin 
induHtrj'  growH  great«-r  and  the  number  of  patrons  increoMes 
almoMt  beyond  belief,  tin-  need  of  democratic  control  and  cor- 
n-<;tion  Ix-comes  irtijM-rutive."  This  paper  i)rints  a  letter  from 
JuHtice    William    II.    Keller,   of    the    Suiwrior    Court    of    Penn- 


sylvania, who,  after  commending  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board 
of  Censors  as  "'the  best  instrumentality  extant  to  curb  the  flood 
of  indecency  and  immorality  which  the  motion-picture  interests 
would  let  loose  upon  us  if  unrestrained,"  Avrites: 

"Of  course,  the  criticisms  should  not  be  hjpercritical.     It  is  a 
qiu'stion  of  morals,  not  taste.     But,  in  the  language  of  the  statute 
creating  the  Board  of  Censors,  such  matters  as  are  ' sacrilegious.i   | 
ob.scene,  indecent,  or  immoral,'  or  as  'tend  to  debase  or  corrupl| 
morals,'  have  no  proper  place  on  our  screens  and  should  be  keptj 
from  being  displayed  there.     The  great  majority  of  our  piopk| 
still  bi'lieve  that  respi-cl  for  the  law  and  its  aibniuistration  should 
be  encouraged,  not  discountenanced;    that  crimes  liable  to  fire 
the  imagination  of  the  yoimg  should  not  be  permitted  on  the 
screen;    that  no  good,  either  to  art  or  morals,  results  from  a  de- 
lineation in  moving  pictures  of  the  life  in  houses  of  prostitution;: 
that  there  is  no  more  call  to  show  on  the  screen  all  the  intiuiate 
details  of  the  birth  of  a  child  than  of  its  procreation;    and  that 
.some  .sense  of  reserve  and  decency  should  still  attach   to   the, 
pictured  life  of  the  film  as  well  as  to  real  life.      Resolute  iiuli-. 
\idual  action  along  the  lines  above  set  forth  will  do  wonders  in 
the  way  of  accomplishing  the  desired  results." 

Amy  Woods,  secretary  of  the  State  Committee  on  Motion- 
Pictures  of  Massachu.setts,  writing  in  The  Christian  liegisler 
(Unitarian,  Boston),  urges  government  machinery  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  motion-picture,  but  evidently  does  not  expect  imnie- 
diatelj'  favorable  result,  for  she  tells  us: 

"Last  year,  besides  the  four  States  which  now  have  State 
censorship,  the  residents  of  twenty-four  other  States  filed  bills 
with  their  legislatures  asking  for  some  form  of  governmental 
control.  Members  of  the  industry  boast  that  these  bills  have 
all  been  killed  and  that  their  organization  is  pledged  to  kill  any 
attempt  at  State  control  and  Iia\e  resolved  to  rejjcal  the  laws 
in  the  four  States — ^Nlanviand,  Ohio,  Kansas,  and  Pennsylvania —  ' 
which  now  have  censorship. 

"Canada  also  is  to  be  controlled  by  the  industry  if  they  sue- j 
ceed  in  their  purpose  of  stifling  governmental  super\ision.     At  I 
I)resent  the  people  in  every  pro\  ince  of  Caiuida  are  saying  through 
their  government  what  tliey  will  and  what  they  will  not  see  in 
their  places  of  amusement." 


THE     "  RELIGIOUS  -  TRAMP  "     PROBLEM  —  The    pest    of  I 
religious    society,    agree    The    American    Lutheran    (New    York) 
and   The  Christian  Cenlunj  (Chicago),  is  the  "church   tramp."  i 
This  class  of  undesirables  and  the  sensationalists  who  have  helped 
to  create  it  are  thus  described  and  denounced  bj'  The  Christian 
Century:  ] 

"The  religious  tramp  is  a  phenomenon  of  a  serious  nature  for 
the  churches.  He  is  not  a  foe  to  religion.  He  is,  indeed,  a  be- 
liever, in  a  way,  altho  he  a.sserts  with  a  pseudo-liberality  that 
'one  church  is  as  good  as  another.'  Ho  travels  uround  to  the 
'special  services'  which  one  church  aft(>r  another  serves  uj)  to 
secure  a  crowd.  The  churches  oftt'ii  do  not  go  behind  the 
returns.  There  are  crowds  and  there  are  crowds.  The  church 
Irainj)  is  a  Christian  who  refuses  to  assunu>  any  responsibilities, 
lie  does  not  want  to  work  regularly.  He  does  not  want  to  give 
regularly,  tho  he  drops  a  clianc(>  nickel  into  the  plate.  His  atti- 
ludt^  is  one  of  unconcern  with  regard  to  the  welfare  of  tlu'  churches. 
He  gets  his  amusenu'Ut  and  his  sociability  from  the  churches  at 
tlu>  miiiiiMum  of  expens(>.  He  asks  for  no  more.  Just  now  in 
many  communities  the  churches  are  activi'ly  competing  for  tho 
|)resence  of  the  church  I  rami).  Wifli  concerts  and  secular  Uh'- 
turi's  and  moving  i)ictures  of  doubtfid  religious  value,  they  seek 
to  bring  the  floaters  to  their  j)laces  of  worshij).  Their  success 
is  as  transient  as  is  the  interest  of  the  people  who  come.  Tho 
ciM'e  for  church  (ramps  is  a  serious  attitude  on  the  |)art  of  tho 
church.  Smaller  audiences  may  follow  such  an  attitude,  but 
they  will  be  audiences  yi(>lding  a  more*  permanent  harvest  to 
religion.  The  serif>us-minded  pastor  nuiy  not  be  known  just 
now  as  a  crowd-getter,  but  he  will  be  known  in  the  end  as  a 
elmrcli-builder. 

"  Me;inwhile,  the  hottest  doubter  outside  lite  church  is  not 
offended  by  the  flippancy  in  the  face  of  jtroblems  which  to  him 
are«)f  life-and-death  importance.  Wlien  the  church  makes  her 
a|>peal  to  truth-seekers  and  not  to  the  seiisalion-.seekers,  she 
will  be  a  stronger  church." 
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MADE    BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  CAMPBELLS    SOUPS 
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^'TH  TOMATO  SAliC^ 


V  ^^  .  'Joseph  Campbell  Company  .   ^j^  ^  • 


CAMDEN, N.J..US.A. 


__f_;7''ADE    MARK    ftEGISTCRED    NO.    SS^^^^ 


How  they  satisfy  your  hunger! 

We  select  the  finest  beans  that  nature  grows. 
We  subject  them  to  long,  slow  cooking — the 
thorough  kind  of  cooking  that  produces  the  most 
delicious  and  wholesome  beans.  Our  famous 
tomato  sauce — one  of  CampbelFs  great  triumphs — 
flavors  the  beans  through  and  through.  Fine 
bacon  pork  adds  its  relish.  It^s  a  privilege  to  be 
hungry  and  have  CampbelFs  Beans! 

15c  a  Can 


Except  west  of  Mississippi  River  and  in  Canada 


BEANS 


LOOA  J^07i  -f}}^  7i^D^jM'i£)-V/r\\-S'2L  LA^^L 


I 


CURRENT 


POETRY 


TllEHK  if-  a  j;uiiii\  null'  oi  Ikhih'In 
pliUosophy  in  "Lueio's"  linos  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian  (weekly  edition), 
addressing  our  nnich-abused  world  "on 
its  haWng  narrowly  aAoided,  according 
to  many  recent  assurances,  the  f idlest 
stop  of  history": 

LINES  TO   TUE  \V  OKLD 
By  Lrcio 

The  World,  it  seems,  is  with  us;   late  and  soon. 

In  spito  of  yarns  from  some  old  Yank  i)rofossor. 
Ilf  irundlfs  rountl  the  .Sim  with  IJrothor  Moon 

Can-lfss  of  bliindoring  comets,  lartje  and  lesser. 
Ulizzards  there  are  (there  is  one  as  I  write), 

dales,  sleet,   and  snow;    but   saner  folk  reply 
"Bosh!" 
To  those  who  tliink  mere  blizzards  brins;  in  sight 

The  arch,  the  ultimate,  and  cosmic  Kybosh. 

Xo,  you  arc  there.     And  this,  O  World,  is  well. 

I  like  you  there,  I  like  your  present  status: 
I  much  prefer  it  to  these  tales  they  tell 

Of  any  large,  irreparable  hiatus. 
With  you  I  ftH'l  at  home;    I  even  grudge 

The  Einstein  tht?sis  and  its  quaint  extensions: 
(iive  me  a  world  that  (roughly)  does  not  budge, 

And    keep    yoiu*    kinks   in    space   and    Fourth 
Dimensions! 

Grave  faults  are  yours,  if  critics  care  to  sift ; 

Your  weather's  often  of  the  very  wrongest, 
Y'our  races  are  not  always  to  the  swift, 

Nor  fall  your  battles  always  to  the  strongest. 
"Best   of  all   likely   worlds"?     Those    days   are 
gone — 

"  B€?st  of  all  world-s  wc  know"  more  fits  the  letter; 
But  my  convincefl  advice  is,  "Carry  on — 

You'll  do,  till  J'rovidence  provides  a  better." 

The  English  papers  come  over  rather 
irregularly,  .so  that  .some  "timely"  things 
are  outdated  before  -we  get  them.  Yet 
this  Christmas  poem,  in  Tlie  Westminster 
(lazelte  (London;,  has  enough  of  general 
application  to  make  it  worth  while  not  to 
be  mis.sed  even  at  this  dat*-. 

AT  DAWN  IN  DECEMBER 

BV    DoHf/THY    MaH<;AI<ET    .STt:AHT 

Whither  Iwund,  and  on  what  quest 

Weary  horNoman,  stumbling  slow'.' 
Tawny  in  th(!  starless  west 

Itrcjods  the  slill  utifalleri  snow; 
Tattered  purple  mantles  thee, 

<iirl  art  thou  with  liemp<-n  ro|>«)   .    .   . 
Ln.  I  am  Ilumunity. 

And  the  o'JUl  I  seek  Is  Jlopef 

Wherefore  HulTer  and  pursue? 

(jlory  fadcN  an  flower  o'  Kratw. 
.Joy  iiH  yi-Htermornlng's  dow, 
<iold  alone  In  jix  it  was; 

<;old  lli.ii  reari'<l  old  ellh-s  tall. 

fartluiKc,  'r>re.  and  Mal>yl<>ii    . 
Ilatp  1  ntit  ilutll  uilhin  llirm  (til? 
AntI  im  till-  uintl  (jors,  thr\j  iirr  (jtinr. 

Clad  in  purple,  crownetl  with  thorn, 
Weary  hopM-nian.  wherefori-  rid*!? 
Mo|M!  Ineamuie  and  relK)rn 
In  (1  myth  of  CliriiitnaMtlfle; 

l/«-avi-  imtIIoiih  (n.-irxli  and  li:iiinted  heath. 

And  I'Kik  U|K>n  the  thing**  thai  an-! 
A'«|/.  hut  in  thr  ptnil  brnrulh 
I  irr  thr  Irniigr  of  a  Star. 

The  world  han  Kolden  HtrnnghoIdH  Ntlll 
Where  (lien  who  lovi-  delighl   iiiiiy  wend. 

What  M'ek  ye  by  yon  III  He  hill. 

Where  Hhepherdletw  tin-  lloekN  ure  |M'line«|' 
What  where  I  he  M|ieplierd*<  liaNlell  them 

To  a  film  <itul»le  rudely  w^uuKhi'' 
/^/j,  it  Im  dawn  in  lUthlrhrm, 

And  I  harr  found  thr  atyn  I  toufjlu. 


i'rom  a  sitimuce  of  Spoon  ixi\er  i)ocnis, 
in  McC  lure's,  we  pick  three,  letting  Edgar 
Lee  Masters's  viacabre  and  ironic  fancies 
be  brightened  by  a  wistfid  note  to  sepa- 
rate them: 

MORE  SPOON  RIVER   POEMS 

By  Edgak  Lee  Ma.sters 

I 

YAXK  SWORD 

Y'ou  got  so  u.sed  to  saying  a  thing 

Like:    "All  ready,"  "Over  they  go." 

"Just  a  moment,"  "Head  of  the  Army," 

"1  object,"  or  "Next" — 

Tliat  it's  really  yourself  at  the  end  of  life. 

And  how  can  you  tell  when  out  of  your  head. 

And  dying  whether  you  say  it. 

Or  a  voice  is  saying  it  to  you? 

And  I  who  liad  barlxTcd  all  of  them, 

From  A.  D.  Blood  to  Lticius  Alherlon, 

And  told  them  stories,  and  laughed  at  theirs. 

And  shaved  them  in  their  coffins. 

Thought  I  was  working  in  my  shop 

Dyeing  the  hair  of  Henry  Bennett 

AVhen  a  voice  said,  "Next" — and  even  yet 

1  think  the  voice  was  mine! 

II 

MISTRAL  VISYANA 

Tills  is  my  sorrow, 
O  my  beautiful  llowers: 
That  I  did  not  sow  you 
In  better  soil. 

IV 
ISABEL  FREELING 
How  I  tempted  the  snake  into  the  garden. 
Then  flew  for  safety  into  the  tree. 
Leaving  my  father  to  tight  the  snake! 
And  how  1  made  enemies  for  my  brother 
To  live  and  strive  with  while  I  departed 
Abroad  where  they  could  not  reach  me! 
(ieniuses  without  themes. 
Here  is  a  theme  f(jr  a  thousand  pages! 
.siiow  how  I  burned  my  garbage 
In  the  yards  of  parents  and  relatives. 
And  left  them  nauseated,  choking, 
Wliile  I  was  breathing  the  air'of  the  Alps! 
And  show  how  I  i)laiited  bombs  malodorous 
Which  exploded  after  I  left, 

A  bit  of  satire  on  the  i)ress  shows  the 
bewilderment  of  a  Lincolnshire  farmer — 
sudi  as  Tennyson  so  wonderfully  depicted 
in  the  "Northern  Farmer" —  over  tlio 
endless  recurrence  of  the  newspapers.  It 
ai)i)<!ars  in  a  volume  called  "Ba<'k  to  the 
Lr.nd"  (Hlackwell): 

THE  COUNTRYMAN  AND  THE 

PAPERS 

By  Beiinaho  (Iiijikut 

From  year  to  year  the  harvests  come. 

'TIs  in  the  way  of  .Naturi'  so. 

Hut  what  I  hardly  understand 

Im  'ow  them  papers  keeps  a-go: 

For  week  by  Week  they  c'lrry  on. 

An'  like  the  wetsdH,  tluiy've  never  done. 

^'es!  Ivery  blessed  wi-ek  they're  full 

Of  newN  and  tales  and  sich  like  trash, 

Wr  talk  o'  things  uitohn  the  m'h 

An'  'ow  to  m.-iki"  a  bit  o'  cash; 

■S'ou'fl  think  they'll  run  It  dry  — but.  Lor  . 

Next  wiH-k  there's  alius  Niiminiil  morel 

Tlio  I'm  a  dab  at  dlggln'  draliiN. 
It  iiiaki'M  nil-  Hweal  to  hold  a  pen. 
I  'Npe<'  tlii'in  fi'llerH  iiiIIKn  their  brahis. 
Their  will  mUNt  be  like  llhuikiiey  Fen' 
'Tin  wondruM  "ow  they  till  their  roo<l; 
I  'ope  the  pay  Ih  half  at  K'mmH 


l  heir  liiiijers  iiiiisl   be  crookli'd  all 

An'  p'r'aps  'tis  ink  they  sweat  o'  nights; 

1  hear  as  'ow  they  soon  go  bald, 

.And  blind  as  bats,  and  'orrid  .sights! 

Thank  God  I  niver  write  mysen: 

We  needs  noa  ink  down  Blankney  Fen. 

Limehouse  has  become  a  world  fanuliai 
to  many  Americans  since  Thomas  Burkt 
wrote  his  "Limehouse  Nights,"  and  Mr 
Criffith  put  one  of  them  into  the  mosi 
poignant  of  film  dramas,  "Broken  Blos- 
soms." In  five  stanzas  the  picture  of  this 
evil  suburb  of  London  is  evoked  for  reader.- 
of  The  Poetry  Review  (London,  February 
witli  much  of  the  same  color  that  Mr 
Burke  paints  in  prose: 

LIMEHOUSE  SUNSET 
By  Hele.v  Mitch.\.m 

The  great  dock  road  is  waste  and  wide, 

The  cobble-paven  alleys  hide. 

Like  fears,  on  every  side. 

I  see  the  low-eaved  windows  lit, 

A-shine,  a-glow,  with  golden  flames. 

Where  yellow  men  at  evening  sit. 

In  odorous  streets  whose  very  names 

Spell  strange  and  secret  joy. 

And  murmur  in  a  singing  tongue 

Of  Pi-chi-U— when  love  wasj'oung — 

And  far-away  Amoy. 

And  oh!  you'd  think  to  find  the  sea. 
Where  Pennyflclds  goes  up  and  down. 
Whose  stones  are  set  unevenly. 
Whose  houses  leer  and  frown.  .  .  . 
The  Causeway  is  an  e\il  place. 
Uneasy  secrets  throng  the  air, 
AVith  every  hou.se  an  eyeless  face. 
.And  Dream  has  strown  her  pojipies  there. 
Black  jioppy-hcatls.  ground  line. 
Y'ou  will  not  find  their  scent,  nor  care 
To  meet  these  dreamers,  otherwhere. 
For  they  are  wild  as  if  with  wine. 
They  mourn  their  lost  and  lo\ely  lands. 
With  rei>ling  feet  and  straying  hands. 
In  sick  delirium. 

.At  Limehouse  Pier  tlie  tide  is  strong. 

-And  there  are  curious  things  adrift. 

But  the  wind  hath  a  nobler  song. 

Salt  with  the  sea's  sharp  kiss,  and  swift. 

A  flowing  Are  is-oit  the  river. 

Like  wine  out iioured,  wine-gold,  wiiie-n-d. 

l'"or  jiurging  of  lier  piteous  dead. 

The  great  crane  engines  swing  and  (iui\er, 

And  the  lost  .sea-birds  wlu>el  and  <Ty. 

The  long,  slow  barges,  dreamfully. 

The  lit  He  brown-.sailt>(l  boats,  go  bj  . 

intent  to  find  the  si\a. 


I 


The  idh'y-ways  are  dark  as  night.  Ml 

.stabbed  fllfully  with  swords  of  light.        7I 

.And  children  in  a  shiittere<l  room. 

See,  through  a  c-hiiik.  the  staring  moon. 

A  barri'l-iirgaii,  through  the  gloom. 

Is  weary  with  a  wanton  tune, 

.Aiul  th(<  girls  dance,  like  aulimin  lea\e!i| 

In  wild,  iiii\\:ir.\   grace. 

No  swallow n  lo\c  these  .sordid  eaves, 

Hul  c-lamorous  women,  hard  of  fac«»^ 

If  you  nn>  sworn,  as  I  nm  sworn, 
To  Iov««  her  loud,  indovel.\   ways. 
To  stand,  when  she  Is  must  fnrlorn. 
IMi'dgeil  l<i  her  jiassloiijite  praise. 
Limehouse  will  lake  .n  our  heart  from  yoii. 
And  tread  Us  warm  hopes  In  the  dust. 
And  all  you  hold  Is  goiMl  nnd  true 
Shall  know  the  waring  linndN  of  lusl. 
Or     sill'  will  give  you  charily. 
And  kindness  born  of  pity  and  pain. 
.\  cour.'ige  that  <'an  bear  to  se<< 
Till*  truth,  and  .\et  can  hope  again. 
And  you  shall  (read'where  Hatym  tro<l. 
.Strong  In  the  name  of  (iodi 
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Simmons  Company,  1920 


QP/ii/  ifie  doctor 


7%^"MONTROSS" 

No.  1990 -inTwin  Pair 

Made  of  Simmons'  new 
Square  Steel  Tubing — Seam- 
less, smooth  and  beautifully 
finished. 

Exquisitely  enameled  in  the 
accepted  Decorative   Colors. 

Has  the  Simmons  patented 
pressed  steel  Noiseless  Corner 
Locks.     Easy   rolling  casters. 

Your  choice  of  Twin  Pair 
and  Double  Width.  Specially 
pleasing  in  Tnvin  Pair. 


GET  a  good  sound  sleep  every 
night — every  nerve,  every 
muscle  relaxed — and  Nature 
will  fill  your  body  with  new  energy, 
and  wake  you  up  fit  and  fine. 

Every  muscle  relaxed!  No  one  can 
sleep  perfectly  with  nerves  on  edge 
or  muscles  tense. 

This  is  the  reason  why  doctors  are 
urging  Twin  Beds — so  one  sleeper 
will  not  disturb  the  other,  or  com- 
municate a  cold  or  other 
ailment. 

The  reason,  too,  why 
you  should  be  sure  your 
htdiis  noiseless.  Just  the 
little  creak  of  a  wooden 
bed,  or  the  rattle  of  an 
ordinary  metal  bed,  is 
enough  to  put  the  nerves  on  edge, 
even  though  it  may  not  actually 
wake  you  up. 

*         *         * 

The  truly  noiseless  Bed  is  the  Sim- 
mons Metal  Bed — built  for  sleep. 

Just  as  the  truly  sleep-inducing 
Spring  is  a  Simmons  Spring — a  fine. 


resilient  spring  that  invites  the 
body  to  relax. 

Years  ago  Simmons  Company 
established  the  principle  of  Beds 
and  Springs  built  for  sleep. 

It  is  today  the  largest  maker  of 
fine  Metal  Beds  and  Springs  in  the 
world. 

It  is  a  specialist  in  Twin  Beds — 
a  pioneer  in  that  fine  modern  prin- 
ciple of  a  separate  bed  for  each 
sleeper. 

*  #  # 

Simmons  Metal  Beds  and  Springs 
are  the  most  sought  after  sleeping 
equipment  in  leading  stores  all  over 
the  country. 

The  prices  are  little  if  any  higher 
than  for  ordinary  beds. 

And  when  you  are  selecting 
your  Simmons  Beds  with  an  eye 
to  their  appearance  in  the  room, 
you  will  see  that  Simmons  has  for 
the  first  time  established  beautiful 
and  authoritative  design  in  Metal 
Beds. 


Sleep  is  a  big  subject!     Write  us  for  the  brochure,  "  What  Leading  Medical  Journals 
and  Health  Magazines  Say  about  Separate  Beds  and  Sound  Sleep."     Free  of  charge. 


ELIZABETH 


SIMMONS  COMPANY 

ATLANTA       KENOSHA       SAN  FRANCISCO        MONTREAL 
(Executive  Offices:  Kenosha,  Wis.) 


"BuLltforSleep 
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>> 


rA'unc  rof  rATKKK  tim(  or  huom  nankin 


6VEN  prehistoric  man  felt 
the  value  of  Time, 

He  knotted  a  ji^rass  rope — set 
it  afire.  The  slowly  creeping 
spark  markedTime's  swift  flight. 

A  crude  device  —  yet  it 
brought  a  vague  new  sense  of 
control — a  foretaste  of  tlie  satis- 
faction modern  man  finds  in 
working  to  schedule. 


Down  through  the  ages, 
man's  realization  of  the  value 
of  Time  has  steadily  grown. 
The  world's  time-meters  have 
developed  amazingly. 

But  to  the  creative  instinct 
of  this  low-hrowcd  troglodyte 
we  owe  mans  first  upward  step 
toward  the  marvelous  time- 
pieces of  today — 


RECONSTRUCTION-PROBLEMS 


"NATIOI^S  in  Rebirth" — a  series  of  articles  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and 

especially  designed  for  School  Use 


THE   REPUBLIC   OF   NORTH   CAUCASIA 


] 


i 


CAUCASIAN  OPPORTUNITY  —  Latest  of  the  peoples 
to  be  incorporated  into  the  Muscovite  Empire  the  popu- 
lation of  North  Caucasia  was  prompt  to  take  advantage 
of  the  downfall  of  the  Czarist  regime  and  strike  out  for  inde- 
pendence. At  the  first  sign  of  the  Russian  revolution  they  set 
themselves  to  the  work  of  reconstructing  their  national  and 
independent  life,  which  the  Russians  had  checked  in  such  violent 
fashion  by  massacre  and  expwlsion.  Through  their  love  of 
liberty  and  political  freedom,  we  learn  further  from  Eastern 
Europe  (Paris),  it  happened  that  the  North  Caucasian  peoples 
in  many  cases  lived  in 
small  autonomous  repub- 
lics similar  to  the  repub- 
lics of  ancient  Greece. 
Their  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic principles  caused 
them  to  abstain  from  at- 
tacking the  rights  of  their 
neighbors  or  from  adding 
to  their  own  territory  at 
the  expense  of  other  na- 
tions. At  the  first  assem- 
bly of  the  Caucasians, 
which  took  place  in  May, 
1917,  in  the  town  of  Vladi- 
caucasia,  the  union  of  the 
peoples  of  North  Caucasia 
and  of  Daghestan  was 
officially  concluded  and 
an  executive  organ  estab- 
lished under  the  auspices 
of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  People's  Union  of 
North  Caucasia  and  of 
Daghestan.  This  execu- 
tive committee  labored  to 
bring  about  order  in  the 
interior  and  maintained 
good  relations  with  neigh- 
boring Caucasian  people 
such     as     the    Georgians 

and   the   Tatars   of   Azerbaijan,   in    spite    of   certain  territorial 
disputes. 

PEOPLE  AND  TERRITORY— The  North  Caucasian  Republic 
roquii^'s  only  the  territory  whose  peoples  have  freely  adhered 
to  the  North  Caucasian  Union  at  the  assemblies  of  Vladicaucasia 
in  May  and  September,  1917,  and  that  from  which  the  inhabi- 
tants were  officially  expelled  in  1864  by  an  official  decree  of  the 
Russian  Government.  This  expulsion  has  placed  them  in  a 
minority  in  two  or  three  districts.  It  is  quite  natural  that  the 
North  Caucasian  people  who  live  on  both  slopes  of  the  Cau- 
casian mountain-ichain  in  certain  places  do  not  admit  of  their 
being  divided,  which  would  prevent  their  free  cultural  and 
moral  development.  The  territories  of  the  whole  of  the  North 
Caucasian  peoples  who  have  adhered  to  the  North  Caucasian 
Union  amount  to  about  150,000  square  kilometers.  On  the 
territory  of  the  Union  of  the  Circassian  and  Daghestan  peoples, 
on  January-  1,  1918,  there  were  4,228,860  inhabitants,  3,228,529  of 
whom  were  Circassians  and  Daghestanians ;  892,.'i62  inhabitants 
comprised  Grand  Russians,  Ukrainians,  and  Cossacks,  while 
100,969  inhabitants  were  made  up  of  Armenians,  Greeks,  Ger- 


RUSSIA   THAT   WAS. 
New  Eastern  Republics,  carved  out  of  Imperial  Russia,  fr6m  Esthonia  to 

Azerbaijan. 


mans,  Israelites,  Esthonians,  etc.  This  makes  76.47  per  cent, 
of  divers  peoples  in  the  territory  of  the  Union.  It  is  necessary 
to  note  that  among  the  Russians  there  is  a  large  number  of  civil 
servants,  officers,  and  persons  attracted  by  the  health  resorts  on 
the  Circassian  slope  and  on  the  northern  plateau  of  Piatigorsk 
(Bechtau)  and  of  Kislavodask  (Narzan),  immediately  adjoining 
the  middle  of  the  northern  slope  of  the  great  Caucasian  chain. 
In  the  statistics  above  of  the  Union  of  the  Circassian 
People,  there  are  892,362  Russian  inhabitants  composed  of 
Great    Russian,  Ukrainian,    and    Cossack    descendants    of    the 

first  military  colonies 
■  which  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment installed  imme- 
diately after  the  expul- 
sion by  force  of  the 
750,000  unfortunates 
which  imperialistic  design 
and  the  premeditated  de- 
nationaliz-ation  by  Russia 
drove  brutally  from  their 
homes. 

GOVERNMENT  OF 
NORTH  CAUCASIA— 
These  Russians  must 
necessarily  remain  within 
the  union,  according  to 
Eastern  Europe,  which 
adds  that  this  is  a  direct 
result  of  Muscovite  im- 
perialism. This  imperial- 
ism drained  the  interior  of 
Russia  and  of  Ukrainia  to 
mcrease  the  Russian  popu- 
lation in  newly  conquered 
territory.  The  Russian 
idea  was  that  the  original 
naBive  population  of  such 
territory-  would  be  sub- 
merged by  this  artificial 
colonization.  But  this 
reasoning  is  j)roved  false 
by  the  course  of  events,  and  the  consequence  is  that  in  Poland, 
in  Lithuania,  in  Bessarabia,  and  in  the  Crimea  a  great  number 
of  Russians  is  destined  to  remain.  Of  the  government  of  North 
Caucasia  we  read  that  according  to  the  constitutional  laws  elabor- 
ated by  the  second  assembly  at  Vladicaucasia,  September,  1917, 
the  North  Caucasian  Republic  is  a  federative  republic  based  on 
the  cantonal  system.  Owing  to  the  topography  of  the  country, 
and  the  fact  that  the  people's  lives  have  been  passed  in  autono- 
mous republics,  the  Helvetian  system  is  that  which  has  directed 
their  past  and  which  will  certainly  direct  their  future.  Caucasia, 
which  forms  a  geographical  unity  between  two  seas  and  two 
continents,  is  also  an  economic  unity.  The  agricultural  products 
of  North  Caucasia  find  an  outlet  in  Transcaucasia,  which  does 
not  produce  a  sufficient  quantify  of  cereals  and  cattle,  whereas 
wines,  silks,  cotton,  and  carpets  from  Transcaucasia  are  sold  in 
the  north,  so  that  these  two  parts  of  Caucasia  become  com- 
plete and  form  an  economic  whole.  The  general  situation  in  the 
world,  the  existence  of  groat  political  agglomerafions  in  thr- 
north  and  in  the  south  require  that  this  geograi)hical  and  economic 

(Continued  on  page  92) 


WORLD-WIDE -TRADE-FACTS 
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EUROPE'S  TR-VDE  DEBT  TO  UNITED  STATES 

( Wall  Street  Journal) 

!        FOR    SIXTKEN    YEAHS    KIHOPE    HAS    BOtHiHT    ONE    DOLLAR    OF       , 

AMERICAN     EXPORTS    FOR     EVERY    TWELVE    CENTS*     WORTH 

SOLD    HERE — 10    PER    CENT.    SETTLED    IN    GOLD 

Imports  from  Europe  during  the  war  fell  from  59  per  cent,  of 
exports  to  that  continent  to  12  per  cent.  For  every  dollar  of 
merchandise  sold  we  bought  but  twelve  cents'  worth  of  commodi- 
ties in  return.  The  actual  proportion  of  reciprocal  buying  was 
less,  if  we  estimate  import  values,  not  on  Commerce  Department 
basis  of  prewar  money  exchange,  but  on  the  hea\y  and  dc^clining 
rates  quoted  in  New  York  for  European  bills,  checks,  and  cash. 

Our  resulting  trade  balances  aggregate  for  six  years  since 
Januarj'  1,  1914,  S17,27;3,796.()71,  as  compared  with  $;},'220,022,- 
4.50  aggregate  of  export  balances  owing  by  Europe  for  the  six 
yciirs  immediately  preceding  the  war.  Indeed,  the  total  for  the 
past  six  years  exceeds  by  some  billions  our  net  total  on  all  export 
balances  from  world  trade  since  1873. 

We  have  advanced  nearly  -S  10,000,000,000  in  public  credits 
to  European  countries.  Our  present  net  gain  on  their  gold  set- 
tlements approximates  ?700,000,000,  or  10  per  cent,  of  the  dif- 
ference between  total  of  war-trade  l^alances  and  our  public  loans. 

Placing  world  prewar  commerce  at  $40,000,000,000,  we  at 
that  time  cleared  one-tenth  of  it.  More  than  one-seventh  of  it 
now  passes  through  American  ports  in  home  waters. 

Imports  from  Europe  now  form  but  a  sixth  of  our  total  imports 
from  all  countries.  Before  191.3  tliey  were  over  half.  Figures 
follow : 

Exports  Imports  Balance 

1919  (Dec.  est.) S'),  1 18.991,800         .$().■>  1. 405.000        S4,4(i7..''>S0,20O 

191S 3.8.58.-05.905  318. 127..«)5  3..540,.578,60O 

1917 4.061.728.923  .551 ,  144. .599  3.510,.584,324 

1916 3.813.278.324  <i33, 316.886  3.179.961.438 

1915 2..")65,660,269  .546. 3.52. .567  2,019.307,702 

1914 1 ,339,295,916  783, 517, .509  5.55,778,407 


Total $20,757,661,137     $3,483,864,466     $17,273,796,671 


1913. 
1912. 
1911. 
1910. 
1909. 
19()8. 


$1.499..573..363 
1,467,451.8.34 
1.293.072.862 
1,194,062.988 
l,I69.672,.i26 
1.233.974,092 


$864,666,103 
900.003.944 
770.393.236 
790. 134, .594 
763.704.480 
.548.882.().52 


$034,907,260 
507.447,890 
522.679,026 
403,928,394 
405.91)7,840 
685,091,440 


Total. 


$7,857,807,465  $4,637,785,015   $3,220,022,450 


TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  MEXICO 

Trade  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  consists  chiefly 
of  an  (xcliangc  of  inanufacturcs  jjroduced  in  the  Unit<'d  States 
for  manufacturing  material  produced  in  Mexico.  Curiously,  loo, 
this  trade  has  continued  to  increase  during  the  full  period  of 
turmoil  through  which  Mexico  has  passed  in  recent  years.  Our 
lra«h'  with  Mexico,  says  a  statement  of  Decciiiber  1,  1919,  by 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  aggregated  in  tlu;  fiscal 
ye:.r  1919  .*?277,fKX),(XX)  aguin.st  ?i:',l  ,()(K),0(X3  in  1914,  and  ."SllT,- 
(M¥),000  ill  1910.  'I'lie  c  xports  ah»iu^  from  the  T'nited  States  to 
.Mexico  were  in  1919  -SI  19,(K)0,(KK)  against  .<si9,(M)(),(HK)  in  1914, 
whih-  the  imports  from  that  country  were  if  1,">S,(K)0,()(K)  against 
$93,(KK).0(K)  in  1914.  The  United  States  has  supplied  in  recent 
years  more  than  three-fourths  of  tlie  imports  of  Mexico,  and 
taken  i»robabiy  four-fiftlis  of  lur  exi)orts,  this  estimate;  ])eing 
bas4d  ujM)!!  the  latest  avaihd)le  ollieiul  (igures  of  tlu;  Mexi<'aii 
(iovenirnenl,  couple*!  with  certain  known  fads  nganliiig  th«! 
trade  of  that  country  in  tln'  period  for  wliir-h  ollicial  ligures  havo 
not  yet  bei-n  issue<l. 

Iron  and  steel  niatnifactureK,  cotton  eloths,  l)oots  and  slioes, 
nutoiiiobiles,  stmp,  siirgieal  a|)plian<-es,  paper,  illuminaliiig  and 
lubrieating  oils,  gasoline,  and  explosi\eH  are  th«^  princijjal  exports 
from  the  United  State.s  to  Mexico;  and  copper,  IcjkI,  lii<ics,  ;in(i 
skins,  sisal  lilier  (tx  substitute  for  hemj)),  and  crude  jHlroleum  are 
the  principal  articles  imported  from  that  country  to  the  Unitecl 
States. 

The  principal  arlicl.«  of  the  S2."),(XK),(MK)  increa.se  in  Ihe  ex- 
IKjrlH  of  th«!  Unit4-d  Stuti^H  lo  Mi'xico  in  the  nine  months  ending 
with  S<pfeiMl)er.  19H).  inc|u<leM  in  (lour  a  grf)\vlh  of  $1.2.")().(KK); 
wrought-iron  pipes,  .*?.{, .VKl.tXK);  crude  pelroleuni  .?.3.2.")(),()(X); 
automobiles,  $'t(X},(XK);  canned  salmon  over  .S-IOO.INK);  tin  plat^-s. 
$2.V).(XX);  structural  iron  and  steel.  !<L'2.',.(KH);  jind  dy<slu(Ts  an 
increaw  of  ap|)n)xinuilely  .SI.V),(KK).  Tlu'  principul  increase  in 
iin[Kirt-<  to  the  United  Stad-s  from  .Mexico  occurs  in  coffee, 
S:i,(XM),0(K),  ami  crude  petroleum,  .<<:{.2.".().(KK). 


PROSPERITY   IN   YOKOHAJVU 
{The  Far-Eastern  Review,  Dcceinl)er,  1919)  ! 

In  1913  there  were  786  factories  in  Yokohama  with  12,87:'; 
•workmen,  while  in  191S  the  number  of  factories  increa.'^ed  t. 
l,(i()()  with  32,29.")  employees.  According  to  the  latest  investiga- 
tion by  the  municipality,  there  are  466  commercial  comi)ani(-- 
with  an  aggregated  iiaid-up  capital  of  109,r)21,.^13  yen,  and 
210  industrial  companies  with  a  total  capital  of  50,712,240  yen. 
(Equivalent  of  1  yen  in  United  States  money  is  50  cents.) 


TRADE  OF  CHINA 


Eastern  Commerce  for  December  publishes  a  table  showing, 
the  principal  articles  imported  into  China  in  1918.  with  tho 
percentage  supplied  l)y  the  United  States.  Among  the  articles; 
mentioned  are  the  following: 


Automolnles 

Cigarots 28.612,390 

Klectrical  materials  and  fittings 

Iron  and  mild  steel: 

Bars,  new 

Pipes  and  tubes 

Sheets  and  plates 

Cialvanized  wire 

Steel       bars.       hoops,       sheets, 
plates,  etc 

Tinned  plates 

Machinery,  textile 


\V;/i/r, 
Dollars 

Prrcrntagr 
from  (,'.  S. 

1.518.606 
S.612,.390 
4,9.30.900 

48 
47 
20 

3,739.522 
3.444.921 
3,019.907 
1.100,906 

37 
64 
48 
45 

3,094,833 
5.039,511 
1.968,538 

58 
40  H 
9 

CHINESE- JAPANESE  TRADE 

(Report  of  Guaranty  Trust  Company). 

Our  correspondent,  the  Seventy-fourth  Bank,  in  YokohamOt 
A\Tit(>s: 

"From  the  beginning  of  the  year  1919  to  and  including  October, 
China  bought  from  Japan  commodities  of  the  value  of  Yen 
345,000,000,  and  during  the  same  p(>riod  Japan  bought  from 
China  goods  wortii  Yen  238,000,000,  showing  a  balance  in  favor 
of  Japan  for  the  period  of  Yen  107,(XX),000." 


VENEZUELA  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

The  sugar  industry  of  Venezuela  has  made  rapid  strides  in 
recent  years.      ExportKttion  began  in  191.5,  when  .'iN57.000  worth   1 
of  sugar  was  shii)ped.      Exi)orts  increased  to  $500,000  in   1916 
and  S1,00(),(X)0  in  1917.      Later  figures  are  not  yet  available. 


RUILDING OPERATIONS   IN  THE  UNITED   STATES 

For  the  purpo.se  of  giving  a  i)recise  measure  of  the  building 
comparisons  over  a  period  of  years,  th(>  following  tabh^  showing 
the  aggrega1(>  exis'inlit tires  at  120  identical  cities  for  eii-veu 
^■(>ars  past  will  be  found  interesting: 

1909 $.888.1  1  1.741  1915 $703.:V«3.S11 

11(10 816.991.022  1916 919.435,2a'l 

191  1 824.1  I7.,S,S4  1917 fi.l3.48;<.Si:j 

1912 87!».09I.;«)S  1918 .372,793.978 

19i:t 814. .509.300  1019 1,170.773.107 

11)1  1 728. sol  .072 


NEW   YORK'S  TRADE 

(lirailstrcet's) 

Commerce  |)assing  througli  tlie  i)orl  of  New  York  in  1910, 
including  both  exports  and  imports,  readied  llu'  unprecedented 
total  of  .'S5,."t()5,0.">(),i24,  as  eomi)ared  with  ti  total  \alimtion  of 
$;{,Sll,7.">(i,039  in  (he  preceding  year.  The  lot.a!  for  last  year 
comiMires  with  an  estimated  total  for  the  w  iiole  country  of 
.•Sll.9.57.275.375. 

Totid  duties  collected  at  the  port  of  New  ^'ork  were  pl.aced  by 
Hie  Collector  at  :?17(),7S7,7  liJ.  ngninsi  collections  made  at  all 
|M)rls  eslimah'd  at  about  S2.55,(KK),(MH),  from  i)reliiniiuiry  (iguros 
appearing  in  the  daily  Treasury  sliileinent.  The  ligures  for  the 
••ommerce  passing  through  the  port  last  year  were  greater  than 
the  foreign  trade  for  the  whole  country  during  (he  fiscal  year 
1915.  when  the  aggr«'gale  of  both  exports  and  imjMjrts  was 
$.'>.333,2()7.542. 
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CHABL£3  A.  DANA. 


JAMES  GORDON  BENNETT,  SB.  JAMES  GORDON  BENNETT,  JR. 

THREE  GREAT  NEWSPAPER  MEN,  AND  THEIR  HEIR. 


FRANK  A.  MUNSEY. 


Dana  founded  The  Sun,  the  Bennetts  founded  and  developed  The  Herald,  Mr.  Munsey  acquired  the  relicts  by  purchase,  and  merged  them,  to- 
gether with  the  previously  acquired  New  York  Piess,  into  a  new  dally,  which  may  be  considered  typical  of  this  age  of  "mosaic  newspapers." 
INIr.  Munsey  had  previously  gained  prominence  and  wealth  through  his  fleet  of  very  popular  magazines.  ■     •  ^  .••;.■■'' 


FRANK  A.  MUNSEY,  HEIR   OF  DANA  AND   BENNETT 


WHEN  THE  TWO  OLDEST  NEWSPAPERS  of 
New  York  came  together  under  the  ownership  of 
Frank  A.  Munsey,  the  metropolis  in  particular  and 
the  world  in  general  united  to  hail  a  magnate  huge  in  the  news- 
paper world  as  he  had  long  been  in  the  world  of  magazines,  a 
giant  in  the  allied  arts  of  purveying  news  and  fiction.  "Mr. 
Munsey  is  a  publishing  genius,"  remarks  the  Toronto  Mail  and 
Empire,  contemplating  the  recent  event  from  across  the  border. 
The  New  York  Sun,  famous  wherever  newspapers  are  known 
for  the  really  sunlike  quality  of  its  wit  and  humor  in  the  old 
days  under  Charles  A.  Dana,  and  the  New  York  Herald, 
founded  by  the  elder  James  Gordon  Bennett  as  the  first  sensa- 
tional American  newspaper,  had  both  of  them  rather  "lacked 
manly  vigor  in  recent  years,"  as  Mr.  Munsey  remarks  of  The 
Herald,  in  his  announcement  of  the  merger.  Under  the  title  of 
The  Sun  and  New  York  Herald,  with  Mr.  Munsey's  manly  and 
\ngorous  hand  at  the  helm,  they  start  upon  a  joint  career  that  is 
viewed  with  enthusiasm  in  many  quarters,  if  with  distrust  in  a 
few.  "As  his  reward  for  twenty  years  of  extensive  effort,  for 
twenty  years  of  persistence  in  his  sound  journalistic  principles, 
Mr.  Munsey  finds  himself  at  the  head  of  three  of  the  greatest 
newspaper  properties  of  the  world,"  says  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
which  Mr.  Munsey  has  owned  for  some  time  and  which  includes 
itself,  with  apologies,  in  the  trinity  now  completed  by  The  Sun 
and  Herald. 

Frank  Andrew  Munsey,  we  learn  both  from  his  own  account 
and  from  several  of  his  biographers,  was  one  of  those  many  bare- 
footed country  boys  who  start  life  with  more  in  their  heads  than 
in  their  pockets.  He  was  born  in  the  little  town  of  Mercer, 
Maine,  in  18.54,  and  educated  in  the  public  schools  there.  His 
business  career  started  in  a  country  store.  From  there  he  went 
to  a  telegraph  office.  However,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  in 
words  suggestive  of  that  particularly  vivid  sort  of  fiction  in 
which  he  was,  a  few  years  later,  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  his 
great  wealth  and  fame,  "the  four  walls  of  a  telegraph  office  were 
to  me  as  a  cage  to  a  tiger  yearning  for  the  boundless  freedom  of 
the  jungle."  This  quotation  is  taken  from  a  little  booklet  in 
which  Mr.  Munsey  tells,  in  his  own  inimitable  way,  the  story 
of  the  founding  and  develooment  of  the  Munsev   publishi'i"- 


house.  Fundamentally  it  is  the  story  of  Mr.  Munsey,  however, 
told  by  himself,  rather  than  the  story  of  his  publishing  business. 
Edward  P.  Mitchell,  for  almost  sixty  years  a  member  of  the  Sun 
staff,  thus  comments  in  The  Sun  on  this  "modest  opuscle,"  from 
which  The  Digest  is  privileged  to  quote  at  length,  later  on:   . 

There  are  not  within  the  range  of  my  information  many 
human  documents  which  have  the  dramatic  interest,  the  il- 
luminative and  revealing  value  of  a  little  book  written  years 
ago,  almost  for  private  circulation,  by  a  man  who  is  this  morning 
at  the  head  of  four  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  New  York.  It 
tells  with  convincing  candor  and  engaging  sincerity  of  the 
struggles  of  one  who  came  to  this  difficult  town  to  try  to  establish 
a  certain  low-priced  magazine  of  which  he  had  formed  the  idea 
when  a  country  boy  away  down  in  Maine.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
wonderful  triumph  of  character  over  seeming  impossibilities,  by 
force  of  will,  by  force  of  integrity,  by  force  of  dauntless  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance.  The  contents  of  that  modest 
opuscle  and  the  features  of  that  unconsciously  self-drawn  por- 
trait came  back  to  me  yesterday  morning  when  I  read  the  account 
of  the  transaction  which  adds  the  old  Herald  to  the'  older  Sun. 

Starting  on  page  7  of  this  highly  recommended,  if  modest, 
little  autobiography,  where  Mr.  Munsey  turns  to  more  personal 
considerations,  we  read: 

It  is  probable  that  I  never  should  have  found  myself  in  the 
publishing  business  but  for  the  fact  that  the  general  manager 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  sent  me  to  Augusta, 
Maine,  to  take  the  management  of  their  office  in  that  city.  I 
was  a  youngster  at  that  time,  with  life  before  me,  and  with  an 
insatiable  ambition.  I  had  picked  up  telegraphy  and  was  using 
it  as  a  stepping-stone  to  something  better,  as  a  means  to  an 
end.  But  to  get  out  of  one  kind  of  activity  and  into  another 
for  which  one  has  no  special  training,  is  not  easy,  I  learned 
this  fact  through  bitter  disappointment  and  many  heartaches. 

As  Augusta  was  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  as  I  lived  at  the 
hotel  where  most  of  the  legislative  and  other  State  officers 
stayed,  I  very  .soon  acquired  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  the 
strong  men  of  the  entire  commonwealth.  Their  lives  had 
scope;  mine  had  none.  I  chafed  bitterly  under  the  limited 
possibilities  of  my  environment,  wliere  ambition,  and  energy, 
and  aspiration  counted  for  little.  My  very  soul  cried  out  for  an 
opportunity  to  carve  out  for  myself  a  bigger  life. 

I  lost  no  chance  to  make  the*  acquaintance  of  men  prominent 
in  business  and  in  public  affairs,  through  whom  I  sought  the 
onportunity  to  throw  my  life  and  energy  into  the  work  that 
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they  had  in  hand.  I  knkw  at  that  time,  as  well  as  I  know 
NOW,  that  I  COULD  DO  THINGS.  Biit  t hi'  opeuiug  did  not  como 
my  way.  There  were  always  sons  or  rehitives,  or  people  of 
{X)litioal  iuflueuee.  who  stood  before  me  in  line  for  the  plaoe. 

I  was  pretty  nearly  as  good  a  business  man  at  that  age,  even, 
as  I  am  now,  and  the  tantalizing  part  of  it  was,  I  knew  it.  It 
was  more  than  a  eonvietiou  with  me.  It  was  a  certainty.  I 
was  so  sure  of  myself  that  I  would  willingly  have  given  ten 
years  of  my  life,  \s'ithout  compensation,  for  a  chance  with  some 
of  the  big  concerns  of  the  country- — railroading,  steel-manu- 
'fucturing,  shipping,  banking,  or  any  of  the  great  staple  industries. 

It  was  more  or  less  by  accident  that  Mr.  Munsey  decided 
to  carve  himself  out  a  larger  life  in  the  literary  field  rather  than  in 
railroading,  shipping,  or  some  other  great  business.  His  formal 
education  had  not  gone  far,  but,  as  he  tells  us,  he  "absorbed  a 
considerable  superficial  knowledge  of  publishing  in  Augusta," 
and  conceived  the  idea  of  a  juvenile  magazine,  to  be  conducted 
along  the  general  lines  of  that  lurid  juvenile  periodical  called 
Golden  Days,  which,  with  its  wild  tales  of  murders,  robberies, 
and  daredeviltrj',  compared  with  the  perfectly  proper  Chatter- 
box and  St.  Nicholas  juveniles  of  that  time  somewhat  as  !Mr. 
Munsey's  contemixjrary  fiction  magazines  compare  with  Harper's 
or  The  Century.  Both  in  his  magazine  and  newspaper  ventures  he 
has  been  compared  to  William  Randoph  Hearst  in  his  readiness 
to  gi\"e  the  pubUc  what  a  considerable  portion  of  it  seems  to 
want.  It  took  much  hard  work,  however,  to  get  the  new  Munsey 
ideas  in  fiction  to  the  public  that  was  waiting  for  it.  Finally, 
after  much  tribulation,  he  managed  to  raise  $4,000  and  went 
to  New  York  to  start  The  Golden  Argosy,  as  his  successor  to 
Golden  Days  was  to  be  called.  He  expatiates,  with  sincere 
and  deep  feeling: 

Four  thousand  dollars!  The  overwhelming  assurance,  the 
audacious  hope,  the  infinite  nerve  of  this  proposition  astound 
me  to-day,  as  I  look  back  upon  it  and  know  what  real  pub- 
lishing means  in  a  town  like  New  York — publishing  that  has  the 
pretense  to  reach  out  for  national  support!  But  on  such  a 
slender  possibility  I  threw  away  a  certainty,  cut  myself  off  from 
friends  and  associates,  and  plunged  into  this  great  whirlpool 
of  strenuous  activity  with  a  confidence  and  courage  that  knew 
no  limitations. 

It  was  pathetic,  pitiable  even,  and  the  more  so  because  I  had 
barely  landed  here  when  I  discovered  that  my  plans  for  The 
Argosy  were  hopeless.  A  day's  investigation  made  it  clear 
that  the  information  which  had  been  furnished  me,  and  on  which 
I  had  based  my  calculations,  was  of  a  hearsay  nature.  It  was 
worthless,  and  the  difference  between  these  worthless  "facts" 
and  the  facts  I  dug  out  for  myself  was  sufficient  to  make  the 
whole  proposition  impracticable  and  impossible.  All  had  to  bo 
discarded — the  plans  and  figures  and  fancies  of  anxious  months 
Hwept  away  in  an  instant. 

It  didn't  take  me  very  long  to  realize  what  failure  meant  to 
me.  It  m€;ant  just  what  everybody  in  Augusta  had  said  it 
would  m<;an.  I  had  carefully  concealed  th(!  fact  that  I  wtvs 
going  to  leave  the  city  until  the  very  day  I  started  for  New  York. 
I  gave  an  interview  to  a  rejmrter  of  (he  Kennebec  .7o7/rnai,  who 
was  a  verj-  good  friend  of  minr;,  and  who  was  of  so  oi)timistio 
a  turn  of  riiind  that  the  picture  he  drew  of  my  forthcoming 
enterpris«i  eclipsed  even  my  own  oversanguine  fancies.  This 
account  served  to  heighten  for  the  jxssimistic  community  tho 
ridiculous  pha.se  of  the  whole  undertaking. 

And  while  I  say  ixsKimistic,  I  don't  say  it  with  any  sense  of 
reflection  on  the  people  of  Augusta.  On  tho  contrary,  their 
view  waH  sound  and  normal.  After  an  experience  of  a  quarttsr 
ctntur>',  knowing  the  business  as  I  know  it,  and  having  gone 
through  it  as  I  liavi;  gone  through  it,  I  doubt  if  there  was  nior*! 
than  one  chance  in  a  good  many  millions  of  my  winning  out  in 
the  publishing  busim-sH,  starting  a«  I  started.  I  was  "up 
afainst  it"  good  and  liard,  and  1  then  learned  for  the  first  tiiiio 
the  meaning  of  a  Hle«;pleH.s  night  willi  tliat  iudescribahin  kin<l  of 
heartache  which  mukcH  a  man  1*^:1  that  tho  foundations  of 
fverj'thing  have  given  way. 

There  woH  no  turning  back.  The  bridges  had  been  burned 
bobmd  me,  and  if  they  hadn't  l)eeii,  i  wouldn't  liave  gone  back. 
Nothing  could  have  induced  me  to  go  back.  Aft<;r  a  day  or 
two  of  thouglit — that  kind  of  intens*'  thouglit  wliicli  digs  deej» 
furrowfl  into  a  man's  houI — I  pulh-d  myself  together,  and  worked 
out  Dew  and  Himplified  planH  for  The  Argony  wliidi  sliowed  somu 
margin  of  profit.  The  original  whenie  called  fur  an  entirely 
different  Hha[M)  of  publication,  with  lithograi>hed  covers  and 
many  illuHtrationn. 

With  my  ucw  pluuit  perfected.  1  engaged  u  lilllu  room  for  uu 


office,  bought  an  eight-dollar  (able  and  a  couple  of  cheap  wooden 
chairs,  paper,  jhuis,  and  ink.  1  had  a  basis  to  work  from  now. 
One  can  not  do  much  without  a  focusing-point. 

And  now  a  second  jolt  that  was  worse  than  the  first.  My 
arrangement  with  my  Augusta  partner  was  that  he  would  for- 
ward the  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  as  soon  as  I  called  for  it. 
I  \\Tote  for  the  remittance,  but  to  mj*  amazement  he  ignored  the 
whole  transaction.  He  had  evidently  taken  fright  at  what 
everybody  said  woidd  happen  to  me  and  my  enterprise.  Reljing 
with  childlike  faith  on  this  agreement,  I  had  spent  over  five 
hundred  dollars  of  my  own  money  before  leaving  Augusta  in 
the  purchase  of  manuscripts  for  The  Argosy.  So,  on  landing 
in  New  York,  I  had  with  me  a  gripful  of  manuscripts  and  about 
forty  dollars  in  cash. 

Mr.  Munsey  was  not  dismayed  by  this  situation.  He  took 
his  scheme  to  a  publisher,  who  agreed  to  bring  the  magazine 
out  in  his  own  name,  retaining  Mr.  Munsey  as  editor  and 
manager.  Misfortune  still  pursued,  however,  and  the  publisher 
failed  at  the  end  of  five  months.  Mr.  Munsey  continues  the 
storj'  of  his  hectic  adventures: 

My  very  life  was  centered  in  the  work  I  ha;d  undertaken.  I 
had  been  putting  eighteen  hours  a  day  into  it.  I  had  been 
working  with  the  most  intense  interest  and  keenest  enthusiasm. 
The  crash  came  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  and  again  left  me 
pretty  nearly  high  and  dry,  with  but  a  few  dollars  in  my  pocket, 
as  I  had  drawn  only  so  much  of  my  salary  as  I  needed  for  my 
slight  expenses. 

That  was  a  time  of  awful  suspense,  while  The  Argosy  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  receiver.  Once  it  came  pretty  near  being  blotted 
out  when  it  was  offered  to  a  rival  publisher,  who,  if  he  had 
taken  it  over,  would  have  merged  it  with  his  own  publication. 
That  was  a  close  call,  and  it  had  a  good  many  other  close  calls 
at  that  period. 

In  the  end  the  situation  cleared  up  in  this  way:  I  gave  my 
claim  against  the  house,  amounting  to  something  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars,  for  the  good-will  of  The  Argosy.  Then  there 
began  such  a  struggle  as  no  man  is  justified  in  undertaking. 

I  had  no  capital,  and  no  means  of  raising  any.  A  bad  phase 
of  the  matter  was  that  a  good  many  subscriptions  had  been 
received  and  the  money  used  up.  These  subscriptions  had  to 
be  carried  out — that  is,  papers  had  to  be  printed  and  mailed  every 
week  to  the  end  of  the  term  paid  for.  No  one  had  any  faith 
in  The  Argosy,  or  believed  it  possible  that  I  could  pull  it  through. 
I  could  get  no  credit  anj^where.  The  proposition  was  too  risky 
for  the  paper-dealer,  for  the  printer,  and,  in  fact,  for  every  one 
from  whom  I  purchased  supplies. 

From  a  friend  of  mine  in  Maine  I  borrowed  three  hundred 
dollars,  and  what  a  tremendous  amount  of  money  it  seemed! 
Not  only  every  dollar,  but  every  cent  of  that  three  hundred 
dollars  counted  vitally  in  the  continuance,  the  keeping  alive 
of  The  Argosy.  And  keeping  it  alive  was  about  all  I  could  hope 
to  do,  and  about  all  I  did  do,  for  a  good  many  months.  It 
was  then  that  1  learned  the  publishing  business  basically,  learned 
it  as  I  never  could  have  learned  it  under  other  circumstances, 
learned  it  in  all  its  economies,  in  all  its  shadings  and  delicacies 
of  shadings. 

It  was  summer,  when  the  publishing  business  is  at  its  worst, 
when  few  subscriptions  are  coming  in,  and  reading  is  at  its 
lowest  ebb.  I  was  everything  from  editor  and  publisher  down  to 
office-boy.  And  editor  with  mo  meant  writer  and  con(rihu(or 
as  well.  I  wrote  much  of  the  paper  myself — fresliened  and 
brought  uj)  to  date  old  things  that  had  been  published  j-ears 
before.  They  were  not  quite  so  good  as  new  nuiterial,  but 
they  were  a  great  deal  better  than  nothing.  The  main  thought 
with  nie  was  keeping  the  pajxT  alive,  for  so  long  as  there  was 
life  t]ier(>  weni  j)ossil)ilities,  and  in  i)ossibilities  there  was  to  mo 
a  kind  of  sustaining  hope. 

It  woiild  b<<  a  long  story  to  tell  the  d(>(ails  of  (he  awful  struggle 
tliat  ensued  during  the  following  months,  and,  in  fact,  during  tho 
ihr^H^  or  four  following  years.  There  were  many  times — 
hundreds  of  (inies,  1  might  almost  say — when  i(  seein(>d  as  if 
another  number  of  The  Argosy  could  not  b(<  produecd.  Bu( 
with  a  determination  to  keep  it  alive  at  all  hazards,  a  determin.i- 
lion  (hat  amounted  almost  to  an  insane  passion,  I  went  on,  and 
on,  and  on,  confronting  defeat  on  every  hand,  and  yet  never 
recognizing  it. 

In  spite  of  tin;  pr(>8s  of  busiuoa.s  matters,  Mr.  Munsey  even 
found  time  to  write  for  his  magazine.  "Afloat  in  a  Oreat 
City,"  "Under  Fire,"  and  "The  Boy  Broker"  arc  among  tho 
works  ho  produced  at  this  time.  He  gives  us  an  intimate 
glimpse  of  the  composition  of  one  of  his  literary  efforts,  which,  as 
he  explains,  he  produced  in  order  to  u.se  it  as  the  foundation  for  an 
udvurtiiiing  campaign.     His  idea  of  literary  composition,  inter- 
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THE  FRANKLIN  CAR 


STARTING  with  right  principles  is 
better  than  trying  to  modify  other 
principles  as  time  proves  them  incor- 
rect. This  is  strikingly  shown  by  the 
way  the  Franklin  is  leading  all  other 
fine  cars  in  performance  and  in  growth 
of  sales. 

The  Franklin  Car  began  with  light 
weight  and  flexible  construction,  in- 
stead of  with  heavy  weight  and  rigid- 
ity, and  has  consistently  held  to  these 
correct  principles.  That's  why  it  leads 
in  easy  riding,  safe  handling,  economy 
and  long  life — and  has  for  eighteen 
years. 

Right  principles  also  account  for  the 
Franklin  average  of  but  three  punc- 
tures, with  no  blowouts,  in  the  life  of 
a  set  of  tires — 12,500  miles. 


At  the  outset,  it  was  a  Franklin  convic- 
tion that  freedom  from  temperature 
trouble  could  never  be  achieved  with 
water  cooling.  Hence  Franklin  direct 
air  cooling  (no  water  to  boil  or  freeze), 
which  permits  Franklin  owners  to 
enjoy  relief  from  filling,  draining, 
watching,  worry  and  expense  the  year 
round. 

This  Franklin  combination  of  light 
weight,  flexibility,  and  direct  air  cool- 
ing give^  definite  results.  Franklin 
owners  can  travel  longest  distances  in 
a  day;  they  enjoy  the  greatest  all- 
season  reliability,  and  profit  by  an 
economy  not  yet  approached  in  any 
other  fine  car. 

20  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline 
12,^00  miles  to  the  set  of  tires 
50%  slower  yearly  depreciation 


FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY, 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


A  PROMINENT  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  Olf'NER  WRITES: 

"Have  owned  17  makes  of  automobiles  and  my  enclosed  Frank- 


lin is  the  best  one  yet. 
tire  off  of  the  wheels, 
to  the  gallon." 


During  its  12,000  miles  I  have  never  had  a 
The  average  for  gasoline  has  been  21  mile* 
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GO  today  into  a  Lion  store.  Look 
over  the  stock  of  hats.  You  will 
be  plrased  with  the  variety  of  shades 
and  shapes  and  with  the  uniform  fine- 
ness of  materials.  ^  Select  the  Lion  Hat 
which  appeals  to  you.  Try  it  on. 
You  will  appreciate  the  manly,  stylish 


effect,  and  the  w^ay  it  adapts  itself  to 
your  indiviJualilX).  *|  If  a  Lion  store 
does  not  happen  to  be  in  your  locality, 
let  us  know  the  name  of  your  dealer. 
Next  time  you  pass  his  store  you'll 
probably  find  your  Lion  Hat  waiting 
for   you. 


Langenberg  Hat  Co..  St.  Louis.  Missouri.  U.  S.  A. 


EauLIUhcd  1660 


Manufacturers  of  Lion  Huts.  Caps  and  Gloves 
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esting  not  only  [for  itself  but  because  of  the  "tips"  it  may 
contain  for  writers  anxious  to  "break  into"  Mr.  Munsey's 
several  magazines,  is  suggested  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

In  the  winter  of  1886  I  wrote  my  second  serial  story  for  The 
Argosy,  to  which  I  gave  the  title  "Afloat  in  a  Great  City."  I 
have  never  worked  harder  on  anything  than  I  did  on  that  story, 
to  put  into  it  elements  of  dramatic  interest  that  would  get  a 
grip  on  the  reader.  I  wrote  and  rewrote  the  early  chapters 
many  times.  It  was  midnight  toil — work  done  by  candle-light, 
after  long  days  of  struggle  at  the  office.  I  wrote  that  story  with 
a  special  purpose.  I  wanted  something  to  advertise,  and  I 
put  my  faith  to  the  test  by  plunging  on  it  to  the  extent  of  ten 
thousand  dollars. 

I  had  never  advertised  before,  because  I  neither  had  the 
means  nor  the  credit  with  which  to  do  it.  I  owed  at  this  time 
something  like  five  thousand  dollars,  and  this  advertising 
increased  my  indebtedness  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  dollars. 
I  put  out  one  hundred  thousand  sample  copies  containing  the 
first  instalment  of  my  story.  These  I  had  distributed  from 
house  to  house  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  near-by  sections. 

Prior  to  this  time  The  Argosy  had  made  no  permanent  head- 
way. Sometimes  it  was  a  little  over  the  paying  line,  but  more 
frequently  on  the  wrong  side,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  of  my 
indebtedness.  And  there  is  no  point  in  the  whole  publishing 
business  that  is  so  alluring  and  so  dangerous  as  being  on  the 
VERGE  OF  PAYING.  It  is  right  here  that  more  blasted  hopes  and 
wrecked  fortunes  are  to  be  found  than  anywhere  else. 

The  result  of  this  advertising  brought  new  life  to  The  Argosy, 
so  far  increasing  its  circulation  that  it  began  netting  a  profit 
of  one  hundred  dollars  a  week.  Battered  and  worn  by  four 
years  of  toil  and  disai>pointment,  with  never  a  vacation,  never 
a  day  for  play,  and  rarely  a  night  at  the  theater,  I  could  with 
difficulty  realize  that  The  Argosy  was  actually  bringing  me  in  a 
clean  hundred  dollars  a  week.  But  it  was  not  real  profit,  for 
the  advertising  biUs  were  not  yet  paid. 

I  say  I  wrote  that  story  in  the  winter.  I  should  have  said  I 
began  it  in  the  winter  and  went  on  with  it  as  it  was  published 
from  week  to  week  during  the  spring  and  summer. 

The  success  of  the  spring  advertising  pointed  the  way  to  a 
greater  success  in  the  fall,  and  beginning  with  the  reading 
season  I  threw  myself  into  a  circulation-building  campaign  that 
in  its  intensity  and  ferocity  crowded  a  life's  work  into  a  few 
months. 

By  continuing  to  crowd  lifetimes  into  months  for  something 

like  half  a  year  following,  and  spending   ninety-five    thousand 

dollars  in  advertising,  Mr.  Munsey  made   The  Golden  Argosy 

■justify  its  name  in  financial  returns.     He  writes  vividly  of  these 

days  of  the  blending  of  literature,  advertising,  and  high  finance: 

I  bought  paper  on  time;  I  bought  everything  I  could  get  on 
time.  The  very  audacity  of  it  all  gave  me  credit,  and  more 
and  more  credit  aU  the  while.  But,  merciful  Heavens!  how  the 
bills  fell  due,  how  the  notes  fell  due!  The  cry  from  in  town 
and  out  of  town,  from  men  on  the  road  and  from  all  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth,  and  in  a  thousand  voices,  was  money, 
MONEY,  money!  The  whole  world  had  gone  money-mad.  We 
were  living  over  a  powder-mine  and  every  minute  brought  a 
sensation — brought  dozens  of  them — brought  one  hot  upon' 
another. 

Five  years  of  poverty,  five  years  of  awful  struggle,  and  now 
the  earth  was  mine — rich  at  last,  richer  than  I  had  ever  dreamed 
of  being — a  thousand  doUars  a  week  net,  and  every  week  adding 
to  it  by  leaps  and  bounds — fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  all 
mine — next  week  sixty  thousand,  then  seventy,  and  a  hundred — 
a  million,  maybe — great  heavens,  and  it  was  all  real! 

Then  the  powder-mine,  the  dynamite,  the  explosion,  failure, 
disgrace,  a  fortune  swept  away,  and  all  for  the  want  of  ready 
money  to  carry  on  the  work.  Gambling?  No,  never  for  a 
minute.  It  was  sound  to  the  center;  right  to  the  rim.  And  I 
had  it  in  hand,  on  the  very  tips  of  my  fingers — knew  every 
move  in  the  game — the  bounding  forward  of  the  circulation 
proved  it;  the  gold  coming  in  proved  it. 

But  the  money  to  work  it  out,  thousands  of  dollars  every 
day?  Where  could  I  get  it?  How  could  I  get  it?  And  it 
meant  riches,  power,  position,  the  world,  the  great  big  world! 

With  all  these  thoughts,  these  feelings,  and  a  thousand  others, 
and  the  work  and  the  energizing  of  everybody,  the  enthusing  of 
everybody,  and  the  tension  and  intensity  of  it  all,  it  was  one 
great,  dizzy,  dazzling,  glorious  intoxication. 

I  was  never  a  genius  at  borrowing  money.  The  extent  of  my 
discounts  during  this  period  did  not  at  any  one  time  exceed 
eight  thousand  dollars  at  most.  But  somehow,  some  way,  I 
always  managed  to  get  together  the  money  to  keep  the  wheels 
moving,  to  pay  my  help,  and  to  throttle  disaster. 
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During  this  campaign  any  one  branch  of  my  business  was 
dramatic  enough,  and  exacting  enough  on  the  nerves  and 
physical  endurance,  to  satisfy  any  normal  man.  But  every 
branch  was  mine.     The  sensations  all  focused  with  me. 

And  in  the  very  center  of  this  frenzy,  when  the  fight  was 
hottest,  I  plunged  in  on  another  serial  story.  Night  work?  Of 
course,  it  was  night  work,  midnight  work,  but  I  had  to  have  it 
— I  wanted  it  for  advertising. 

I  called  the  story  "The  Boy  Broker."  It  alone  added  twenty 
thousand  to  the  circulation.  Six  thousand  words  a  week  dragged 
out  of  me — dragged  out  at  night  after  the  awful  activities  of  the 
day — a  complete  switch  from  red-hot  actualities  to  the  world 
of  fancy,  where  by  sheer  wiU  force  I  centered  my  thoughts  on 
creative  work  and  compelled  myself  to  produce  the  copy.  What 
a  winter,  what  awful  chances,  and  what  a  strain  on  vital  energy 
and  human  endurance! 

At  the  close  of  this  campaign,  early  in  May,  1887,  The  Argosy 
had  reached  the  splendid  circulation  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
thousand  copies,  and  was  paying  me  a  net  income  of  fifteen 
hundred    dollars   a   week.     But   my    ambition   was   to    btjild 

BIGGER,  AND  TO  BUILD  STRONGER. 

Mr.  Munsey,  in  part,  realized  this  bigger  and  stronger  ambi- 
tion in  Munsey's  Magazine,  which,  as  he  says,  "blazed  the 
way  for  .  .  .  most  of  the  other  magazines  of  the  country."  The 
publisher  was  always  an  experimenter,  always  ready  to  try 
some  new  trick  if  things  went  wrong.  Munsey's  was  reduced 
from  twenty-five  cents  to  ten  cents  per  copy,  in  the  face  of 
protests  by  the  American  News  Company,  and  Mr.  Munsey 
took  it  direct  to  the  newsdealers  of  the  country.  "No  human 
being  except  myself  believed  I  could  win  out "  in  the  fight  with 
"this  giant  monopoly,"  writes  Mr,  Munsey.  "I  had  no  doubt 
about  it.  I  was  sure  I  had  the  combination  to  the  vaail^s  of 
success."  Every  one  knows  how  thoroughly  Mr.  Munsey's 
theory,  "the  theory  of  giving  the  people  what  they  wanted;  aid 
giving  it  to  them  at  the  right  price,"  tvoa  oUt,  financially  at 
least,  in  spite  of  handicaps.  Munsey's  became,  in  several  ways, 
the  foremost  American  magazine.  He  concludes  with  theSe 
words  of  appreciation  for  himself:       ■  iif;  -  '-^  '  f ':'~l'  ■       ' 

If  there  has  been  any  luck  about  this  development,  I  can  not 
tell  you  where  it  came  in.  I  have  told  you  of  one  or  two  t>f  the 
fights,  out  of  the  many^one  or  two  of  the  most  dramatic  scene's 
— but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  beeii  a  fight  all  along  the  line.  A 
business  like  this  requires  constant  thought,  constant  watching, 
constant  truing  up,  and  constant  energizing.  And  to  do,  this 
successfully — to  make  the  wheels  go  round — one  must  hfmselfi 
become  a  kind  of  human  dynamo.  ; 

Some  commentators  fear,  in  considering  Mr.  Munsey's  latest 
venture  in  the  New  York  newspaper  field,  that  the  character 
of  The  Herald  will  be  lost,  in  spite  of  the  new  publisher's  assur- 
ance in  his  announcement  of  the  merger  that  Herald  readers  will 
continue  to  have  "a  New  York  Herald  as  it  was  at  its  best,  when 
Mr.  Bennett  was  in  his  prime."  Mr.  Munsey  has  a  strong 
character  and,  as  might  be  expected,  his  magazines  and 
newspapers  partake  strongly  of  it.  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  (Boston)  remarks,  "Mr.  Munsey  is  a  Republican  in 
politics,  while  The  Herald  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  stanch 
organ  of  the  Democratic  party."  Also,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
Mr.  Munsey  has  expresslj'  declared  against  newspaper  depaH- 
meuts,  for  which  The  Herald  was  long  famous,  and  against  car- 
toons, which  the  veteran  W.  A.  Rogers  produced  for  The  Herald 
up  to  the  time  of  the  merger.     The  New  York  World  remarks: 

The  merger  of  The  Sun  and  The  Herald  may,  as  Mr.  Munsey 
says,  result  in  "one  very  great  newspaper."  We  wish  him  well 
in  his  undertaking,  but  the  product  will  not  be  either  The  Sun 
or  The  Herald.  In  their  time  both  of  these  newspapers  were 
institutional.  Whatever  their  decline  may  have  been  from  the 
standards  of  Dana  and  the  Bennetts,  complete  restoration  under 
proper  direction  was  always  possible.  What  Mr.  Munsey  has 
done  for  The  Sun  he  or  somebody  else  might  have  done  for 
The  Herald. 

New  York  journalism  is  to  be  emphatically  the  poorer  by 
the  loss  of  two  such  historic  entities.  In  the  case  of  The  Herald, 
its  elimination  is  a  tragedy.  The  excellence  of  the  surviving 
publication,  no  matter  how  pronounced,  will  hardly  be  a  com- 
pensation for  the  removal  of  landmarks  that  ought  to  have 
endured. 

In  a  similar,  altho  slightly  more  caustic,  vein,  the  Rochester 
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Herald  considers  the  subject,  under  a  head-line  reading  "Mosaics 
of  the  Press'.': 

It  did  not  take  long  for  Mr.  Munsey,  the  Santa  Claus  of 
poor  or  orphaned  newspapers,  to  conclude  that  the  best  way 
to  "preserve  the  memory  of  the  Bennetts"  would  be  to  annex 
what  remained  of  their  New  York  Herald  to  his  New  York  Sun. 
No  doubt  this  was  a  prudent  decision.  For  Mr.  Munsey's  talents, 
as  thus  far  revealed  in  the  sphere  of  newspaper-making,  do  not 
lie  in  the  direction  of  preserving  the  character  and  traditions 
of  any  of  the  numerous  journals  which  his  plethoric  purse  has 
acquired.  Rather,  they  seem  to  shine  most  conspicuously  in  the 
process  of  throwing  a  variegated  collection  of  newspapers 
together  into  one  melting-pot,  in  the  confident  expectation  that 
out  of  the  fused  mass  in  which  all  original  individualities  have 
been  obliterated,  there  will  emerge  something  new  and  strange 
and  more  to  the  public  taste.  .  .  .  Few  of  these  journalistic  ex- 
periments have  been  profitable 

Still,  any  field  of  adventure  has  its  charm  for  Mr.  Munsey, 
and  the  stories  of  his  romantic  experiments  will  probably  long 
continue  to  entertain  a  lot  of  people.  So  long  as  his  spirits 
continue  to  be  those  of  imquenehable  youth  and  unabashed 
ambition,  the  public,  tho  stubbornlj'  declining  to  be  drawn  to 
most  of  his  mosaically  composed  newspapers,  is  certain  to  derive 
refreshment  from  reading  about  them.  Stories  about  Mr. 
Munsey  and  his  doings  with  and  to  newspapers  will  always  be 
good  reading. 

The  story  of  the  New  York  Herald  is  a  fragment  of  history 
impossible  to  be  neglected  by  any  student  of  the  American  news- 
paper's development.  So,  in  a  different,  tho  no  less  significant 
sense,  is  the  storj'  of  the  New  York  Siin.  Perhaps  it  is  just 
as  well  for  both  the  present  generation  and  posterity  that  the 
ston."  of  The  Herald  is  to  end  with  its  last  chapter  and  is  not  to  be 
mutilated  and  obscured  as  The  Sun's  has  been  by  a  grotesque 
and  pitiful  sequel. 

JENKINS'S   OWN   STORY   OF  HIS 
KIDNAPING 

WE  NOW  HAVE  A  CLEAR,  concise,  and  convincing 
account  of  the  kidnaping  of  W.  O.  Jenkins,  American 
consular  agent  at  Puebla,  and  of  his  subsequent 
arrest  and  imprisonment  bj-  the  Mexican  Government  on  tho 
charge  of  conniving  at  his  own  kidnaping,  given  in  his  own 
words.  Jenkins  is  still  suffering  from  the  shock  and  hardship 
incident  to  his  capture.  Mrs.  Jenkins  is  also  suffering  from 
extreme  nervousness  as  a  result  of  anxiety  over  her  husband's 
fate.  It  was  a  dejected  household  into  which  Wilbur  Forrest, 
special  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  wont  to  obtain 
an  interview  for  his  paper  with  the  consular  agent.  The  Tribune 
is  the  first  newspaper  to  present  Jenkins's  complete  version  of 
his  kidnaping.  We  read  first  a  copy  of  the  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Mexican  Secretary  of  the  Interior  setting  forth  the  charge  against 
Jenkins: 

The  Governor  of  Puebla  has  notified  this  department  that 
in  view  of  the  investigations  carried  out  by  the  criminal  court 
of  that  city  it  is  clearly  proved  that  Mr.  William  O.  Jenkins 
was  in  the  towns  of  Santa  Marta  and  San  Barnab(>  during  tho 
pf^riod  of  his  presumed  abduction,  in  the  amicable  company  of  tho 
reb<;l  leafier,  Federif-o  Cordova.  Various  witnesses  pnjscnted 
thems<jlv«'S  and  sustained  the  charges  against  Mr.  Jenkins  that 
he  wa«  not  with  the  rebels  as  a  prisoner.  It  is  proved,  there- 
fore, that  the  assertions  made  by  the  consular  agent  are  false; 
that  is,  that  he  was  unaware  of  the;  i)lacos  he  was  taken  to 
by  the  rebels  and  that  ho  was  Vjliridrolded.  Furthermore, 
nunaerous  witnesses  have  declared  that  .Mr.  Jenkins  had,  before 
his  disuj)pearanfe,  pi-rsonally  furnished  the  rebels  with  arms 
and  ammunition.  The  authorities,  according  to  law,  are  con- 
tinuing their  investigations  in  this  matter. 

Bc^'AUHO  he  has  the  forc«)  of  all  lh«!  Mexican  governrnvnls 
at^in.Ht  him,  Americans  who  ans  watching  the  cuse  believe*  that 
Jenkin.s  will  be  convicted  and  that  his  only  hope  is  that  the 
American  Government  will  intervene  and  put  a  stop  to  an  im- 
pending tragedy.  Jenkins's  story  as  it  i«  given  by  Mr.  Forrest 
follows 

It  v,si.h  on  .Sun<lay  night,  Oftol»er  \'.),  about  nine  o'r-lofk,  that 
we  ha^i  just  liniHhed  playing  cards,  und  Ixforc  retiring  I  slurtcd 
out  to  inspect  tho  factory.  This  has  been  my  custom  ovoi^ 
KunUay  ni^ht  for  ymirn.  I  retire  early  because  the  tnill  does  not 
operate  on  Sunday  uij^ht,  uud  I  muht  arise  early  to  begin  the 


week.  As  I  entered  the  f actorj-  door  I  was  attacked  by  five 
men,  all  armed  with  pistols,  and  was  told  by  the  leader  that  if  I 
made  any  resistance  or  sound  I  would  be  immediatelj'  killed. 
KnoAving  the  desperate  character  of  such  men,  and  with  the  odds 
completely  against  me,  I  considered  it  useless  to  attempt  any 
resistance  and  was  searched  for  weapons;  none  being  found,  my 
hands  were  tied.  I  thought  that  these  men  were  mere  robbers, 
as  there  had  recently  been  in  Puebla  as  well  as  in  Mexico  City 
innumerable  cases  of  hold-ups,  and  I  thought  I  was  dealing  with 
one  of  these  bands.  We  have,  as  you  will  see,  no  neighbors 
within  a  block. 

Upon  having  my  hands  tied,  I  was  told  by  the  leader  of  the 
bandits  to  accompany  them  to  the  office,  and  there  the  keys  to 
the  safes  were  taken  from  my  pocket  and  the  entire  contents  of 
the  two  safes  were  taken,  consisting  of  the  sum  of  50,263  pesos 
and  sixty-five  cents  in  Mexican  gold  and  silver  coin.  Watches 
and  pistols  which  also  were  in  the  safe  were  taken,  and  even  the 
watchman's  clock.  Incidentally,  the  watchman,  I  have  for- 
gotten to  mention,  was  bound  and  gagged  before  I  had  entered 
the  factory. 

There  are  no  banks  in  Mexico  at  the  present  time,  as  the 
Government  confiscated  them  long  ago,  and  there  is  no  paper 
money,  so  it  is  necessary  for  every  business  man  to  be  his  own 
banker.  In  one  of  the  safes  was  105  pesos  of  American  consular 
funds  in  gold,  and  this  was  taken  along  -vAith  the  rest. 

As  soon  as  the  money  had  been  taken  from  the  safes  the  leader 
of  the  band  sent  two  of  the  men  ahead  with  it,  and  I  did  not  see 
them  again.  I  was  then  informed  that  I  also  was  to  be  taken, 
and  I  used  every  possible  argument  to  dissuade  the  leader,  ex- 
plaining to  him  that  my  father  had  just  suffered  an  apoplectic 
stroke  and  any  great  worry  might  prove  fatal;  that  my  wife 
was  not  weU  and  could  not  stand  any  great  nervous  shock;  that 
he  had  already  taken  an  enormous  sUm  of  money  from  me 
and  that  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  pay  any  further  ransom.  He 
immediately  replied  that  so  far  as  the  payment  of  any  further 
sum  was  concerned  I  need  not  worry,  as  he  did  not  want  my 
money,  but  wanted  the  Mexican  Government  to  pay  not  onl5'  the 
ransom  he  would  demand  but  the  money  he  had  taken  from  my 
safes  as  well,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  carry 
me  away,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  he  desired  to  give  a  severe 
blow  to  the  actual  government,  and  could  do  that  only  by  taking 
some  one  with  an  official  character,  and  that  he  felt  sure  that 
the  United  States  Government  would  exact  of  the  [Mexican 
Government  immediate  reparation  for  all  loss. 

I  tried  to  explain  to  him  that  it  would  bo  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  make  the  Mexican  Government  pay  any  ransom; 
that  such  a  proceeding  would  be  very  long  and  tedious  and  that, 
in  the  meantime,  I,  an  innocent  object  of  his  political  plans, 
would  suffer  greatly,  and  probably  lose  my  life. 

Ho  was  very  profuse  in  his  explanation  that  he  meant  no 
harm  to  me  personally,  but  that  it  was  indispensable  to  carr>- 
away  a  "consul"  to  make  his  blow  properly  felt.  Seeing  tho 
futility  of  further  argument,  I  asked  to  be  allowed  to  speak 
to  my  wife,  which  he  reluctantly  permitted. 

Tho  leader  accompanied  me,  with  his  pistol  constantly  cover- 
ing my  body,  to  a  point  near  the  house  where  I  could  call  my 
wife,  and  then  he  immediately  made  me  return  to  the  office, 
where  we  awaited  her  coming.  When  she  came,  I  explained 
to  her  as  best  I  could,  considering  tho  state  of  her  excitement  and 
my  own,  what  had  happened  and  what  tho  men  proposed  to  do. 
She  united  her  pleas  with  mine,  offering  the  leader  everything 
we  had  that  he  wanted  if  he  would  desist,  but  it  was  entirely 
useless. 

Mrs.  Jenldns  was  ordered  by  the  leader  to  telephone  to  the 
British  Vice-Consul,  William  Hardak»>r,  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
Jenkins  family,  and  tell  him  of  tiie  proposed  kidnaping.  But 
Hardaker  was  in  Mexico  City  at  the  time.  Soon  after  captors  and 
captive  started  on  the  trip  to  the  back  country,  where  Jenkins  was 
kept  in  hiding.  Ho  was  transferred  at  fn^quent  intervals  so  that 
other  outlaw  bands  roaming  in  the  neighborhood  would  not  learn 
of  his  identity  and  alt(  ini)t  to  capture  liini  as  a  i)ri/,e  for  them- 
selves. At  last,  forced  to  endure  nuiny  hardships,  Jenkins  was 
(•ompletoly  worn  down,  and  was  suffering  with  rheumatism. 
He  was  satisfied  that  the  leader  of  the  band  was  Federico  Cordova. 
His  story  continues: 

During  captivit}-  T  frequently  talked  to  tlie  roroticl  and 
discust  my  status.  He  was  very  angry  that  tiie  .Mexican 
(lovernment  had  not  offered  at  once  to  pay  tho  :i(K),()(X)  pesos 
deniaiKled  for  my  ransom.  I  have  neglect»-d  to  mention  that  tho 
roriintl  liad  inslrui-ted  me  to  inform  my  wife  in  my  h'tters 
that  I  would  bo  immediately  shot  if  any  attempt  was  iiuule 
to  follow  the  bandits  or  attack  them  while  I  was  a  prisoner.  Ho 
also  inblructed  mo  to  tell  Mrs.  Joukius  to  hurry  as  much  aa 
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Hot  Clinker,  a  Conveyor — and  the  G.T.  M. 


Hot  cement  clinkers,  200°  and  over,  to  be  carried 
from  open  storage  to  the  grinding  mills,  were  the 
crux  of  the  conveying  problem  put  up  by  the 
plant  superintendent  to  the  G.  T.  M. 

The  G.  T.  M. — Goodyear  Technical  Man — gave 
that  situation  expert  study  embracing  every  proc- 
ess in  cement  manufacture  at  the  plant  of  the 
Standard  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Leeds,  Ala.  He 
realized  that  here  was  an  unusual  problem.  The 
clinker  could  not  be  cooled  sufficiently  in  the  proc- 
esses previous  to  conveying.  The  best  thing  to 
do  would  be  to  provide  some  means  of  cooling  it 
as  it  came  onto  the  belt. 

So  he  made  two  recommendations:  a  heat-re- 
sistant Goodyear  Hy-Temp  Conveyor  Belt,  known 
to  be  capable  of  withstanding  as  much  as  200°; 
and  a  cooling  vat  through  which  the  belt  might 
run  as  it  struck  the  tail  pulley  and  come  up  drip- 
ping with  a  film  of  cold  water  that  would  cool  the 
clinker  dropping  from  the  hopper.  Both  recom- 
mendations were  approved. 

Up  to  September  1,  1919 — after  six  months  of 
operation — this  Goodyear  Hy-Temp  Conveyor 
had  carried  6 1 ,000  tons  of  clinker.    The  Standard 


Portland  Cement  Co.  credits  a  saving  of  $300  in 
belt  cost  alone  to  this  Goodyear  Conveyor. 
Besides,  it  has  effected  a  high  operating  economy. 
A  letter  from  them  states  that  the  Company  is 
"so  pleased  with  its  performance  that  we  have 
ordered  a  duplicate  for  replacement,  although 
from  present  appearances  this  belt  will  continue 
to  give  good  service  for  some  time. " 

Wherever  heats  up  to  200°  are  registered  on  con- 
veying jobs,  in  mines,  in  coking  plants,  in  cement 
factories,  Goodyear  Hy-Temp  Conveyor's  special 
construction  sets  up  new  records  in  heat-resist- 
ance, ability  to  withstand  abrasion,  and  quantity 
of  tonnage  delivered. 

Working  with  your  own  plant  superintendent, 
the  G.  T.  M.  can  make  an  analysis  that  assures 
intelligent  specification  of  the  belt  to  the  duty 
required.  The  G.  T.  M.'s  services  are  yours  with- 
out charge  or  obligation.  If  his  suggestions  and 
the  Goodyear  Belt  he  recommends  prove  as  valu- 
able in  your  service  as  in  the  instance  cited  here, 
and  in  hundreds  of  similar  cases  the  country  over, 
our  return  will  be  amply  guaranteed  by  your 
satisfaction. 


The 


3ELTI  NO 


Goodyear   Tire   &   Rubber 
Offices  Throughout  the  World 

PACKING 


C  O  M  PA  N  Y 


HOSE • VALVES 
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possible  "the  arrangement  for  my  ransom,  and  gave  me  a  oopy 
of  certain  i-onditions  that  he  said  had  been  sent  to  her.  These 
conditions  stated  that  unless  the  money  was  paid  by  a  ecrtain 
date  I  would  be  shot. 

In  the  meantime,  due  to  great  aetivity  on  the  part  of  Seiior 
Kduardo  Mestre,  my  intimate  friend  and  attorney,  I  was  located 
by  my  frii-nds  on  the  Friday  following  my  capture,  thai  is,  on 
the  day  Mestre,  in  a  conversation  with  Cordova  in  his  camp, 
gained  Cordova's  admission  that  lie  was  holding  me.  I  knew 
nothing  of  this  until  Saturday,  when  Cordova  himself,  accom- 
panied by  Mestre.  came  to  the  i)lace  when'  1  was  being  kept. 
Cordova  repeated  in  Mestre 's  i)resenee  what  he  had  told  mo 
on  the  night  of  my  abduction:  that  he  regretted  causing  me  so 
much  trouble,  but  that  he  was  only  an  intermediary  and  could 
not  release  me  until  the  entire  30(),(X)0  pi'sos  was  paid.  Mestre 
saw  my  deplorable  condition,  and  I  felt  I  could  not  live  much 
longer  without  medical  attention,  as  my  leg  was  growing  worse 
constantly.  I  told  Mistre  that  something  must  be  done,  and 
while  I  resisted  the  idea  of  paying  the  ransom,  still  I  agreed  to 
it  in  view  of  my  condition.  Mestre  explained  to  Cordova  the 
imi)ossibility  of  raising  such  a  sum  on  short  notice  and  tho 
inconvenience  of  bringing  out  such  an  amount  in  gold,  pointing 
out  that  the  gold  would  weigh  several  hundred  pounds.  Also 
it  was  ix)inted  out  to  Cordova  that  in  case  of  my  death  no  ransom 
could  be  collected,  and  that  Mtstre  saw  I  was  very  ill. 

He  wanted  to  take  me  with  him  at  once,  but  Cordova  flatly 
refused,  but  after  leaving  me  he  and  ^lestre  came  to  an  agree- 
ment to  deli\cr  me  the  next  day  Jigainst  the  payment  of  at  least 
30,(KX)  pesos  in  gold,  all  the  drafts  that  could  be  secured,  and  a 
document  signed  by  friends  of  mine,  responding  with  their  lives 
for  the  payment  of  the  balance 

On  Sunday  morning  Cordova  started  with  Jenkins  in  the 
direction  of  Puebla,  and  eventually,  after  much  suffering, 
Jenkins  got  through.  The  initial  payment  on  the  ransom  was 
made,  and  the  consular  agent  was  taken  to  the  American  hos- 
pital. There  he  read  in  an  official  g()v«>rnment  pai)er  the  charge 
that  he  had  connived  at  his  own  kidnaping.     The  .story  continues: 

After  being  discharged  from  the  hospital  and  recovering 
sufficiently  lo  travel  I  went  to  Mexico  City,  where  I  explained 
all  the  circumstances  to  those  in  the  American  Embassy.  When 
I  returned  home  I  learned  that  the  authorities  had  sent  to  a 
former  plantation  of  mine,  Santa  Lucia,  and  arrested  a  number 
of  peons,  who  live  on  the  plantation,  and  taken  them  to  Atlixco,  a 
\'iUage  not  far  away.  .iVfter  trying  for  se\eral  days  to  make  them 
testify  in  the  Atlixco  court  that  they  had  seen  me  during  my 
abduction  in  amicable  company  with  the  rebels,  they  resorted 
to  other  means.  Three  of  the  peons  were  taken  outside  the 
prison,  while  others  were  left  inside,  in  the  presence  of  a  Car- 
ran/.a  officer,  who  had  been  trying  to  force  them  to  agree  to 
testify  against  me.  A  volley  was  heard  outside,  and  a  Carranza 
soldier  entered  to  tell  the  officer  that  his  orders  had  been  com- 
plied with  anrl  that  Ignacio  Juslo,  one  of  the  prisoners  taken 
out,  had  been  shot.  Anotlu'r  volley,  and  it  was  announced  that 
Jos6  Ascension  had  been  shot.  A  few  moments  later  anotlier 
volley  was  sol«-nudy  reported  to  have  disposed  of  tho  third 
pris<jner. 

The  officer  notified  the  remaining  ones  tliat  such  treatment 
would  b<-  theirs  unless  they  testified  they  had  .s<'en  me  on  Santa 
Lucia  plantation.  Of  course,  they  agreed  lo  testify.  I  was 
confronted  with  this  e\iderice  in  the  Puebla  eriniinal  court  wheiv 
I  returned  from  Mexico  City.  The  judge  of  liie  Atlixco  court 
was  there  with  written  declarations  lo  j)rompt  the  peons  iu 
Iheir  lesliinr>ny.  I  «piestioned  tiieni  until  i(  was  too  ajjparent 
that  the  evidence  had  been  f<jrced,  and  then  I  decline<l  to  (pies- 
tion  th<;ni  further.  An  order  was  made  for  my  arrest,  but  the 
authorities  late  in  the  afternoon  changed  their  minds  and  allowed 
me  to  go  home. 

It  was  ai»purent  that  the  civil  and  military  authorities  had 
combined  against  me.  I  trir-d  to  send  a  message  to  tlie  Ameri<-an 
Kmbassy  in  .Mexico  City  by  special  messenger,  but  he  was  stopt 
and  not  allowerj  to  go. 

\'\tr  two  days  they  held  their  |)eon  witiu'sses  iiinimiiulriKln.  I 
wa-s  hale<l  into  court  by  th<?  judgi-,  who  a<h  ised  me  that  I  was 
under  arrest  for  falsr-  judicial  testiriiony,  on  the  \»asis  of  my 
denial  that  I  had  been  on  Santa  Lucia  farm  with  the  rebels,  as 
the  [leons  had  l4-stified.  I  wax  also  advis4*d  that  I  was  charged 
with  having  threatenerl  j)eons  on  the  same  farm  if  tliey  told 
of  my  having  been  there,  and  tliat  I  had  defrauded  the  nation 
and  wan  guilty  of  rebellion.  !  itrotesied  against  this  charge, 
and  when  ad\is4'd  l)y  the  judge  that  I  could  secure  my  rtlease 
on  bail  I  nfusefi  to  accept  bail,  telling  the  judge  that  if  I  was 
guilty  I  wanted  to  be  puniKlied,  and  if  not  guilty  I  wanted  to  be 
fr«i»'.  However,  I  aHsured  him  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  I  was 
not  guilty,  and  that  I  would  rot  in  jail  before  1  woidd  ask  him 
for  any  favor  at  all. 


In  order  to  get  my  testimony  before  the  United  States  Go- 
ernment  at  least,  I  requested  that  some.oiie  from  the  Americj. 
Kmbassy  in  Mexico  City  come  to  Puebla  to  take  the  depositio 
of  my  witnesses.     This  was  done,  and  the  State  Departiii. 
has  this  evidence. 

On  Wednesday.  November  19,  about  two  o'clock,  the  ba< . 
bone  of  the  Puebla  authoriti«'S  seemed  to  have  stifTened  sufi 
ciently  to  make  another  move.  Oovernor  Cabrera  himse 
notified  the  court  that  h<>  would  no  longer  assume  perso: 
responsibility  for  me,  and  1  was  arrested  and  taken  again  to  t: 
state  jx'nitentiary. 

On  Thursday  I  received  a  visit  from  Mr.  II anna,  of  tb 
American  Embassy  in  jMexico  City,  but  the  authorities  refuse 
to  allow  us  to  speak  in  private,  and  ]Mr.  Hanna  left.  He  n 
turned  again,  however,  on  Friday,  and  this  time  they  allowe 
us  to  converse  alone. 

On  Thursday  night,  th(>  20th,  I  was  taken  from  the  pen 
tentiary  about  eight  o'clock,  and  conducted  to  the  court,  bi 
as  my  attorney  had  not  been  notified  I  refused  to  have  an 
conn(>etion  with  the  proceedings.  Aft<^r  standing  around  in  th 
cold  until  after  ten  o'clock  I  was  taken  back  to  the  penitentiar 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  Jenkins  was  taken  to  court  agaii 
Here  he  was  confronted  by  another  set  of  witnesses  from  tb 
Santa  Lucia  plantation.  Many  were  wives  of  former  ignorar 
witnesses,  and  their  evidence  was  absurd  in  the  extTeme.  Tb 
declaration  of  one  woman  was  in  Spanish,  and  when,  after  : 
had  been  read  to  her,  she  was  asked  to  ratify  it,  it  develope 
that  she  had  no  knowledge  of  that  language  and  spoke  Azt< 
only.  This  was  too  much  for  the  judge  himself,  and  he  suspende 
the  case.  Jenkins  was  advised  that  he  could  present  his  ow 
witnesses.  These  he  had  been  unable  to  hold  in  the  city  becaut 
of  the  refusal  of  the  court  to  hear  their  testimony.  Effort  wi 
made  to  change  the  court  on  the  ground  of  juridical  incon 
petence,  but  to  no  avail.  On  December  4  Jenkins  was  allowe 
to  go  home  to  procure  letters  he  had  written  to  his  wife  durin 
captivity,  and  returned  to  court  that  evening  at  seven  o'cloi'l 
He  was  again  confronted  with  false  witnesses.  But  it  was  note 
that  they  were  inclined  to  contradict  their  ex'idence,  and,  und( 
cross-examination,  it  dtsvelopc^d  that  they  had  been  force 
under  threats  of  death  at  Cholula,  to  make  their  statement, 
The  story  proceeds:  •  | 

Justino  Fernandez,  the  secretary  of  the  village,  confess(>d  thi 
lie  had  been  forced  lo  sign  his  statement  because  they  ha 
hanged  him  by  lh(i  neck  to  a  rafter  of  a  stabl(>  adjoining  tl. 
court-room  and  told  him  that  unless  he  signed  he  would  in 
mediately  be  killed.  He  confessed  that  he  had  never  seen  me  i 
his  village  or  anywhere  el.se.  I  personally  examined  the  rop< 
marks  on  his  neck  and  so  did  the  judge. 

At  this  stage  of  tho  game  the  court  was  dismissed  withotj 
examining    more    witnesses,    but    the    renuiinder    undoubtedi| 
would  have  had  more  stories  of  torture  to  tell  if  they  had 
allowed  to  talk. 

During   the  examination   the  judge  manifested   the  greal 
c^xcitciinent,  repeatedly  e.xclaiming  that  this  woidd  cau.se  a 
scandal. 

The  judge  informed  me  that  I  might  present  my  witnesses 
ten  o'clock  lli(>  following  day. 

On  Thursday  nigiit,  December  4,  at  midnight,  I  was  aroiuej 
in  the  penitentiary  by  the  Puebla  inspector  of  police  and  advise] 
that  I  was  needed  urgently  iu  court.  At  first.  I  refused  to  p 
I)r()testing  tiiat  tiu'  iiour  was  entirely  inai)propriate.  The  ii 
speelor,  however,  told  nu^  that  he  had  orders  to  ta^ke  me,  wheth<{ 
I  wanted  to  go  or  not. 

^'oii  may  imagine*  my  feelings  and  mi.sgivings  at  being  arou.-it 
at  midnight,  tiie  blackc>st  hour  of  tlu*  night,  to  accompany  nn 
in  wiio.se    country    the    /<•//  fixja — the    law    of    flight      is    oft<  | 
invoked  to  rid  prisoners  of  tlx-ir  liv«'S  on  th(>  illegal  pretense  th« 
tliev  have  tried  to  escajx'.      It    was  cn>epy,  ami    I   frit   that  ni| 
life  was  in  danger.      I   could  not  conceive  that   a  court  of  U' 
would  b(>  oj)en  at  midnight,  even  in  Mexico.      Howevt-r,  theri 
was   noliiing   to   do   i)Ul    go.      I    (inally   drest  and    ac<'oiii|mnii 
him,    not    without   asking   him    rei)eatedly    for   wiiat    purpow 
wa.s    re(|uired    at    such    an    unearthly    hour,      lie    persist<»ntl 
refused   to  tell   me. 

I  wius  conducted  out  in  the  darkness,  and  it  was  the  <larki'f; 
night  I  had  ever  wx-n  during  nineteen  years  in  Mexico.  But  • 
was  to  my  home  that  I  went.  I  wa.s  tohl  that.  I  was  free,  bu 
on  what  grounds  I  have  been  freed  I  could  not  ascertain  ovi' 
tho  I  asked  re|)eate(l  (juestions.  I  thought  that  on  account  f 
the  sensational  revelations  of  the  Santa  Martji  Indians  tb 
(loverninenl  had  decided  to  cease  its  persecutions,  or  jxtssibl 
thai    I   hail   betii  freed   by  expri'ss  orders  of  the  authorities  • 
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xut  your  town  on  tke 
^ood  roads  map  this  year 


oo 


V^OME  to  think  of  It,  Is  there 
anything  so  expensive  to  a 
community  as  bad  roads? 

Bad  roads  slow  up  busi- 
ness, lower  land  values, 
make  markets  inaccessible, 
isolate  neighbors,  cost  a  lot 
of  money  and  waste  much 
more. 

People  tolerate  bad  roads 
year  after  year  because  they 
think  good  roads  cost  too 
much. 

But  good  roads  are  not 
expensive,  if  they  are  built 


in  accordance  with  a  well- 
thought-out  program,  some- 
what along  these  lines. 

Consider — 

1.  The  traffic  the  road  will 

have — 

2.  Its  Initial  cost — 

3.  Cost  of  maintenance —  ^ 

4.  Durability — 

5.  Ease  and  rapidity  of  con- 

struction— 

6.  What  "Barrett  Service" 

can  do  for  you. 


Thousands  of  towns  and 
cities  all  over  this  country, 
have  had  their  road  prob- 
lems economically,  satisfac- 
torily and  quickly  solved  by 
the  use  of  this  popular  road 
material. 

No  matter  what  your 
road  problems  may  be — a 
road  binder  for  new  con- 
struction, a  dust  preventive, 
a  preservative,  or  a  patch- 
ing material  —  there  is  a 
grade  of  Tarvia  for  each 
need. 


TF  YOU  want  to  know  hozv  to  get  good  roads  in  your 
-*  commtmity  at  very  low  cost,  write  today  to  hur  Special 
Service  Department  for  booklet  and  data  on  this  vital  subject. 


Presert/es  Roads-Prevents  Bust 


Special  Service  Department 

In  order  to  brine  the  facts  before  taxpayers  as  well  as 
road  authorities,  The  Barrett  Company  has  organized 
a  Special  Service  Department,  which  keeps  up  to  the 
minute  on  all  road  problems. 

If  you  will  write  to  the  nearest  office  regarding  road 
conditions  or  problems  in  your  vicinity,  the  matter  will 
have  the  prompt  attention  of  experienced  engineers. 
This  service  is  free  for  the  asking.  If  you  want  better 
roads  and  lower  taxes,  this  Department  can  greatly 
assist  you. 


Minneapolit 
Dululh 
LcbanoD 
THE  BARRETT  COMPANY.  Umlted: 


Chicago 
PiluburgK 
Nathvrille 
Dallaa 
Youngalown 
Montr  eAj 


Philadelphia 
Detroit 

Sair  LaWe  City 
Milwaukee 
Toledo 
Toronto 


'  Company 


Richmond  L«tr< 

Vancouver 


Bethlehrm 
5t.  John.  N.  B. 


Boston 

New  Orleans 
Seallle 
Banitoi 
Elizabeth 


St  Louii 

Birmingham 
PeoTia 
Waihmfftoo 
Builalo 


Halifai.  N  S. 


Cleveland 

Kanaas  City 

Atlanta 

Johnstown 

Baltimore 

Sydney.  N.  S. 
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Mexico  City.  I  was  natuniUy  glad  to  be  free,  after  sixteen  days 
in  prison. 

The  following  day  I  presented  my  witnesses  to  the  court.  It 
■was  impossible  to  get  them  examined,  because,  to  my  great 
astonishment,  I  learned  that  Judge  Gonzales  Franco  had  been  re- 
moved. Why  the  judge  who  had  heard  the  confessions  of  theSanta 
Marta  Indians,  thereby  exploding  the  Government's  charges, 
should  have  been  removed  it  was  impossible  to  say.  There  were 
rumors,  however,  that  he  had  been  ordered  by  the  Governor  to 
destroy  the  records  of  the  testimony  of  the  Santa  ^larta  In- 
dians, and  had  refused — this  refusal  resulting  in  his  removal.  It 
was  also  rumored  that  he  was  suspected  of  being  in  my  paj'. 

The  judge's  successor  was  the  judge  from  Atlixco,  the  same 
one  who  had  seen  the  Santa  Lucia  Indians  tortured  to  make 
them  declare  falsely. 

It  was  wholly  apparent,  at  this  time,  that  no  justice  could  be 
procured  in  this  court,  and  I  determined  to  have  little  to  do 
with  the  new  judge  pending  a  decision  on  our  appeal  for  a  change 
of  venue  to  the  federal  court.  Decision  on  the  appeal  has  been 
left  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Mexico  City. 

I,  however,  demanded  of  the  court  the  reason  for  my  release. 
I  was  told  that  I  had  been  released  on  bail,  a  cert-ain  American, 
J.  Salter  Hanson  by  name,  having  signed  my  bond.  When  I 
became  aware  of  this  I  was  furious.  I  had  never  heard  of 
Hanson  in  my  life  and  to  this  day  know  nothing  about  him.  If 
I  see  him  I  .=;hall  try  to  restrain  myself  from  punching  his  head. 
There  could  be  little  doubt  that  he  came  here  at  the  instance  of 
the  Mexican  authorities. 

I  immediately  made  application  in  writing,  for  the  cancelation 
of  the  bond  and  presented  it  to  the  judge.  I  was  told  that  I 
would  be  sent  for  when  needed.  Up  to  now  they  have  not 
Been  lit  to  need  me  except  to  call  me  into  court  frequently  for 
minor  things  just  to  keep  me  in  hot  water. 

Jenkins  made  constant  applications  to  the  new  judge  for 
certified  copies  of  the  evidence  containing  the  confessions  of  the 
tortured  Indians.  The  judge  made  excuses  that  no  copies 
had  been  taken.  Eventuallj'  Jenkins  demanded  to  bo  shown 
the  book  in  which  the  official  reporter  had  copied  the  evidence. 
To  the  mock  amazement  of  the  judge  and  to  the  utter  amaze- 
ment of  Jenkins,  the  e\'idence  had  disappeared. 

Shortly  before  the  Tribune  correspondent  left  Mexico  the 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  its  decision  wdth  regard  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Jenkins  case.  The  appeal  to  the  federal 
court  was  answered  by  a  meaningless  decision,  wl^icjh  risaid,  in 
effect,  that  the  federal  court  "had  jurisdiction."  Bfe' failed  to 
Btato  whether  the  Puebla  criminal  court  did  not  have  jurisdic- 
tion, and  Jenkins  and  his  attorney,  the  latter  also  arrested,  tho 
released  on  bail,  for  various  offenses  similar  to  those  charged 
against  Jenkins,  were  in  ignorance  as  to  what  court  would  try 
them. 

"CHARLIE"    SCHWAB'S   VIEW   OF 
ANDREW   CARNEGIE 

ytNDKKW  CAKN'EGIK  as  a  captain  of  industry  is  a 
/-%  character  that  we  know  little  about.  We  know  him 
•^  -^  chiefly  as  a  donor,  that  liaving  b«'en  his  chief  business 
Bince  hisntin-merit  many  years  ago.  Interest,  therefore,  attaches 
to  an  article  by  his  chief  lieutenant,  (^harles  M.  Schwab, 
on  "Carnegie's  Way,"  printed  in  The  Nation's  Bunincss 
(Washington;.  In  it  .Mr.  S<-liwaV}  tells  how  thtr  ironmaster 
enlisted  in  hiw  wrvice  the  skillicl  m«n  of  his  trade  and  brought 
out  (he  best  that  was  in  Ihem  i)y  methods  that  other  executives 
might  follow.  .\Ir.  Schwab's  ac(|uaiiituiice  witii  his  former  chief 
extendiKl,  he  tells  us,  over  a  p«'riod  of  forty  years.  They  m<'t 
firnt  when  S<'hwab  waH  u  Ixiy  and  Carn«'gie  a  summer  visitor 
to  the  Allegh«-iiies.  Even  in  those;  early  days,  we  are  told, 
his  i)ersotiality  was  such  ns  to  inspire  to  better  (-fTorts  and  an 
appreeiution  of  the  finer  things  in  life  -not  by  written  or  sj)ol<en 
words,  but  by  hin  attitude  toward  life.     Wc-  read  further: 

*'Nover  h<'fore  perhaps  in  the  history  of  industry  has  a  man 
who  did  iK)t  iitiderhtund  the  business  in  its  working  details,  who 
made  no  |>rel«>ns<'  of  being  a  teclmicu)  Hteel-Mianufaclurer,  or  a 
BiM-i'ial  engineer,  built  up  such  a  grr-ut  and  wonderfully  successful 
erileri)riH««  as  did  Mr.  Carnegie.  It  was  n(»f  beciiuse  he  was  a 
Kkilled  «-hemiHt  or  a  hkilled  mechanic,  u  skilled  engineer  or  a 
Hkilled  metullurgiHt;  it  wan  liecause  he  had  the  facidty  of  en- 
llMting  |>«t)|>lf)  who  were  Hkilletl  in  tlir)S4-  art.H. 


"While  it  may  be  an  easy  thing  to  enlist  the  interest  of  sii 
men,  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  get  their  best  efforts  and  I  j 
support.  In  that  Mr.  Carnegie  was  paramount  over  all  i|n 
that  I  have  ever  known. 

"The  tremendous  results  which  Mr.  Carnegie  secured 
always  obtained   tlu-ough   a  spirit  of  approval   and   never] 
criticism.     Mr.  Carnegie  was  always  one  to  take  you  by 
hand  and  encourage  and  approve.     It  was  the  rarest  thing  in 
Avorld   to  hear  him  criticize   the  actions  of  others,  especi 
in  a  business  sense. 

"How  every  man  responds  witli  his  best  efforts  under  si 
conditions!     In  my  wide  association  in  life,  meeting  with  mi 
and  great  men  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  I  haAc  yet  to  f,| 
the  man,  however  great  or  exalted  his  station,  who  did  not  i 
better  work  and  put  forth  greater  effort  under  a  spirit  of  . 
proval  than  he  would  ever  do  under  a  spirit  of  criticism. 

"Many  j'ears  ago  when  I  was  manager  of  the  Braddock  wor 
at  a  time  Avhen  money  was  not  too  plentiful  in  the  Came. 
Company,  I  had  asked  permission  to  put  up  a  new  convertii 
mill,  and  it  had  \wvn  built.     It  was  everything  I  expected  it 
be,  everything  I  promised  Mr.  Carnegie  it  should  be,  and 
came  out  to  Braddock  to  see  it. 

"As  I  was  showing  him  around  the  works  and  exj)laining  t 
new  mill  he  looked  into  my  face  and  said:  'Charlie,  there 
something  wrong  about  this.  I  can  see  by  your  expressi 
that  you  are  disappointed.  There  is  something  wrong  w 
this  miU.' 

"I  said:  'No,  Mr.  Carnegie;  it  is  just  exactly  what  I  told  y 
it  would  be,  and  we  have  reduced  our  cost  to  the  point  tha\ 
said  we  would.  But  if  ^I  had  it  all  to  do  again  there  is  o  \ 
thing  which  has  just  recently  been  discovered  that  I  woi 
introduce  here,  and  that  I  am  sure  would  result  in  furtl 
economy.'  j 

"He  said:  'W^ell,  what  does  that  mean?  Can  you  chan 
this  woi'k? ' 

"I  said:  'No,  it  would  mean  tearing  this  down  and  rebuildi 
it.' 

"'WJiy,'  he  said,  'then  that's  the  right  thing  to  do.    It'soi'' 
a  fool  who  will  not  profit  by  anything  that  may  have  been  ov< 
looked  and  discovered  after  the  work  is  done.     Tear  it  dov 
and  do  it  again.' 

"And  altho  that  converting-mill  had  been  running  t\ 
months  we  did  tear  it  down  and  we  did  rebuild  it,  and  the  retu 
upon  the  capital  thus  expended  repaid  the  great  firm  many  fol 

"That  spirit  Avas  characteristic  of  ^Ir.  Carnegie.  He  did  n 
say  in  criticism,  'Why  didn't  jou  think  of  this  before?'  If  1 
had  been  that  tj'^pe  of  man,  who  would  say  that  sort  of  thii  i 
to  me  or  to  any  manager,  he  would  never  have  learned  of  tb 
new  idea  that  had  developed,  and  as  a  result  the  firm  would  ni| 
have  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  better  mill.  But  that  is  the  wsf 
Mr.  Carnegie  inspired  us  all. 

"Another  phase  of  his  character  was  thoroughness,  and 
may  be  illustrated  by  this,  which  shows  how  his  mind  workr 
all  around  a  subject.  In  those  old(>n  days  when  i)erhaps  we  ha 
a  profit  statement  which  showed  that  the  firm  had  made  fi\ 
or  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  a  month,  or  possibly  nior- 
and  1  would  go  to  him  with  i)ride  and  say,  'Mr.  Carnegie,  v  • 
have  made  .S.")(K).(MK)  this  month,'  it  would  not  be  a  sjjirit  (  • 
gratification  alon(!  that  he  manifested. 

"He  would  say:  'Show  me  your  cost  she<'ts.  It  is  moi 
interesting  to  know  how  cheajily  and  how  well  .vou  have  dor. 
this  thing  than  how  much  money  you  havt^  made,  Ix'cau.se  tb 
one  is  a  temporarx  result,  du(>  possibly  to  special  conditions" 
trade,  but  the  other  means  a  permanency  that  will  go  on  with  tl: 
works  as  long  as  they  last.' 

"  During  tlie  (Jreat  War  the  one  sjjirit  that  seenu'd  to  animm 
ev(>ry  nuin,  no  mattiT  how  gn-at  his  station  in  lift*— and  indeei 
tlni  greater  or  the  more  aristocratic  that  was,  the  nu)re  he  tfit 
to  live  up  to  it — was  the  s|)irit  of  democracy.  Mr.  Carnegie  a 
the  years  of  his  life  was  the  simple  dcniocrat  that  we  preach  " 
to-<lay.  lie  mver  had  a  i)article  of  snol)l)ishness  in  his  charactd 
nor  coidd  he  tolerate  it  in  others. 

"He  ininil>err(|  jiiiiong  iiis  friends  not  jiloiie  the  great  and  th 
rich  and  the  powerful  (tf  the  world,  but  I  lie  honest  worUinginai 
and  woman  in  any  capa<Mty  who  was  truly  doing  tlu'  best  pOBK'i 
ble  in  a  straightforward  way  to  accomi)Iish  something.  ' 

"Atiiong  Mr.  Carnegie's  best  rrien<ls  were  lliose  he  made  ii| 
business,  lie  ha<l  no  weak  sentiment  as  to  business,  but  li' 
believed  thai  it  was  best  accomplished  under  happy  condi 
lions.  A  certain  pi«'ture  used  to  hang  on  tlie  wall  in  the  tWtf*" 
tors*  room  of  the  Ciirnegie  mill. 

"It  seems  that  some  criticism  was  made  llial  it  was  no 
Kuniciwntly  dignified  for  the  place.  That  reached  Mr.  Carnegie' 
ears  and  he  sent  the  picture  to  me  ;ind  said,  "Ihing  this  in  yoi" 
room.'  It  was  a  picture  of  a  jolly  ol<l  monk  who  owmd  notbuu 
but  tho  robe  on  his  back.  Mr.  Canu'gie  ad<le<l,  'Any  tinn 
that    you    feel   liliie   or   inclined   to   be  despondent    just    look  n' 


\ 
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IVhEtj  the  Bass  Nits 

the  nell/ng 


When  you  hand  the  boss  a  bunch  of  bills,  instead  of 
glancing  at  them  and  scribbling  his  O.K.  as  in  the  good 
old  days,  he  just  roars  and  GOES  UP  IN  THE  AIR  ! 

And  no  wonder!  Everything  has  been  going  up  and 
up!  And  the  situation  has  been  growing  worse  and 
WORSE,  with  no  improvement  in  sight,  and — 

Well,  when  the  boss  gets  down  somewhere  near  terra 
firma  again,  why  don't  you  take  him  one  side  and  explain 

gently  but  firmly, 

That  you  know  one  big  thing  that  can  be  done. 
That  it  may  not  solve  allhis  troubles,  but  that  it  certainly 
will  as  far  as  printing  is  concerned. 

That  if  he  agrees  to  it  he  can  begin  right  then  and 
there  to  SAVE  MONEY  on  printing  instead  of  losing  it — 
That  printing  delays  will  be  turned  into  johnny-on-the-spot  deliveries — 

That  the  work  can  all  be  done  by  his  own  help,  in 
his  own  office  under  closest  supervision — That  it  will  enable 
him  to  take  advantage  of  sales  opportunities  he  can't  look  at  now — 
That  it  will  build  new  business,  and  help  land  the  old. 

When  he  realizes  what  all  this  means  to  him  and  his  plant, 
he'll  say, 

*' Young  man,  if  all  you  say  is  true,  I'LL  RAISE  YOUR — ■ 
scalp,  if  you  don't  get  that  Multigraph  representative  over  here 

inside  of  fifteen  seconds." 

'^Printed  on  the  Multigraph" 

Not  typewritten,  but  printed,  with  real  printers' 
ink,  and  type,  with  illustrations  if  desired — and  yet  done 
by  a  small  power  driven  machine  that  takes  up  little  room,  and  does 
not  turn  your  office  into  a  printing  plant. 


Office  forms 

Circulars 

Restaurant  menus 

Office  stationery 

Folders 

Theatre  programs 

Factory  forms 

Dodgers 

Bank  ckecks 

Tags 

Blotters 

Deposit  slips 

Labels 

Small  posters 

Order  blanks 

Wrappers 

Cards 

Subscription  blanks 

Stickers 

Notices 

Price  lists 

Sales  bulletins 

Imprinting 

statements 

House  organs 

Typewritten  form  letters 

Memorandum  pads 

Booklets 

Printed  form  letters 

Postcards,  etc.,  etc.,  «tc. 

Pamphlets 

Illustrated  form 

letters 

You  Can't  Buy  a  Multigraph  Unless  You  Need  It 

THE  AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  MULTIGRAPH  CO. 
London,  13-16  Holborn  Viaduct  Pari*,  24  Boulevard  des  Capudnea 

THE  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO.,  Ltd. 
84-88  Bay  St.,  Toronto,  Canada  Offices  in  Principal  Canadian  Citiea 


.tJ'Jis.MULT/ERAFff 


"  MULTWRAP/1  SEN /OR 

This  is  a  complete,  compact  equipment  that  turns  out 
nigh  quality  printing  and  form  typewriting  at  very  low 
cost — averaging  a  saving  of  from  25%  to  75%.  It  is 
Bimple  and  easy  to  operate;  rapid  and  convenient.  Elec- 
trically driven,  with  printing  ink  attachment,  automatic 
paper  feed,  signature  device,  automatic  platen  release 
and  wide  printing  surface.     Easy  payments  'A  desired. 


';  NUlT/GFAPff  J  UN/ OR 

This  is  a  wonderfully  efficient  equioment  for  concerns 
which  have  a  limited  amount  of  work.  It  does  both 
«onn  typewriting  and  office  printing  and  produces  the 
same  high  quality  of  work  as  the  Senior  Equipment, 
"V* 't  is  hand-operated  only  and  cannot  be  equipped 
with  electric  power,  automatic  feed  and  signature  de- 
vice attachments  as  can  the  Senior.  Easy  payments 
if  desired. 


The  Multigraph 

1811  E.  40fh  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Show  me  how  I  can  solve  some  of  my  troubles  with  the  Multigraph. 


Firm. 


Our  line  is. 


Name, 


.Official  Position. 


Street  Address. 


.Town. 


State  I -D- 2-21 
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Distant  submari7ie,  asseen 
through  the  range -finde^ 


When  the  Halves  of  the  Conning -Tower  Meet,; 
Read  the  Range --and  FIRE  I 


Do  you  know  how  our  gunners  find  the  range  or  distance  of  an  enemy  target — • 
a  submarine  far  off  in  gray  wastes  of  sea,  or  an  enemy  post  on  a  distant  hill- 
side? They  train  a  **range-finder"  on  it,  turn  a  screw  till  the  halves  of  the 
image  meet,  and  read  the  distance  in  yards  or  meters  directly  from  a  scale. 


It  is  a  matter  of  seconds  only.  Throujjh  deflec- 
tion of  lifrht  rays  by  a  movable  prism,  the  instru- 
ment measures  angles  and  computes  the  distance, 
mechanically,  accurately,  instantly. 

But  distances  arc  so  preat,  and  angles  so  infini- 
tcsimally  small,  that  the  slightest  flaw  in  the 
glass,  the  slightest  error  in  computation  or  for- 
mula, the  tiniest  deviation  in  edge  or  side  of  the 
many-angled  prisms,  will  dc-stroy  the  instrument's 
usefulness  —  turn  a  hit  into  a  miss,  perhaps 
victory  to  defeat. 

That  wc  were  able  in  a  great  emergency  to 
supply  our  Government  not  with  the  usual  few 


score,  as  in  former  years,  but  literally  with 
thousands  of  range-finders,  and  at  no  sacrifice 
of  Bausch  &  Lomb  scientific  standards — 

That  even  when  working  to  a  thousandth  part 
of  a  millimeter  we  have  been  able  to  devise 
mac/lines  for  large-scale  production  of  range- 
finders,  binoculars,  gun-sights,  aiming-circles, 
searchlight  mirrors,  periscopes — all  the  optical 
instruments  of  modern  warfare — 

This  is  both  a  source  of  pride  to  us,  and  a 
suggestion  of  our  etjuipment  for  the  improvement 
of  optics  generally 


ff^rile  for  I'utralure  on  any  optical  product  in  ivhich  you  are  inlrrcutj. 

BAUSCII   &   LOMB    OPTICAL   COMPANY     .     .      .      ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  I'.yeelass  and  Sf-rctacle  Lentrs,  I'hntocraf'hic  /.etisfs,  Atirrosro/-fS.  liahpiicons, 
liinoculars  and  linn ineennn  and  other  Optical  Instruments 


this,  old  monk's  happy  countenance  and  your  depression  will 
disappear.* 

"He  used  to  say,  'Always  remember  that  good  business  is 
never  done  except  in  a  happy  and  contented  frame  of  mind.' 
That  was  Mr.  Carnegie's  philosophy;  that  is  the  way  he  acted 
with  all  of  us  boys,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  loved  him  so  much. 

"Mr.  Carnegie  has  not  departed,  except  in  the  body;  his 
influence  and  the  imprint  that  he  made  on  the  minds  of  all  of  us 
live  with  us  to-day  just  as  strongly  as  ever.  He  was  a  great 
man  among  men.  He  has  left  his  influence  and  the  force  of  his 
personal  philosophy  upon  thousands,  not  because  of  his  great 
business  ability  nor  his  vast  philanthropies,  but  because  of  the 
ideals  that  he  practised  and  that  he  set  for  every  man  who  has 
his  life  to  live." 


THE   UNSKILLED   WORKER'S   PLACE   IN 
MODERN   INDUSTRY 

IN  THE  FIRST  PLACE,  he  ought  not  to  exist.  Work  that 
demands  no  skill  should  be  done,  not  by  men,  but  by 
machinery,  says  Harry  W.  Kimball,  employment  manager 
of  the  Arnold  Print  Works.  If  work  can  not  be  done  by  a 
machine  it  is  really  skilled  labor  and  should  be  classed  as  such. 
All  such  work  can  be  developed  and  trained.  There  is  a  right 
and  a  wrong  way,  even  of  shoveling  coal.  Yet  in  every  industry, 
Mr.  Kimball  reminds  us,  there  are  still  jobs  classed  as  "un- 
skilled." The  problems  of  this  unskilled  labor,  and  the  changed 
conditions  under  which  it  must  be  employed  and  controlled  are 
set  forth  in  his  article.  The  "unskilled"  man  in  flannel  shirt 
and  overalls  is  now  frequently  paid  more,  Mr.  Kimball  says, 
than  the  clerk  in  "boiled  shirt"  and  stiff  white  collar.  The 
latter  may  have  to  drop  into  the  unskilled  class  to  better  him- 
self. The  really  unskilled  man  is  a  drifter.  We  read  thus  of 
him  in  Mr.  Kimball's  article,  which  we  quote  and  condense 
from  Industrial  Management  (New  York): 

The  real  problem  of  the  unskilled  worker  is  how  to  keep  a 
good  one  when  you  get  him.  Every  employment  manager 
recognizes  that  if  you  get  a  man  with  a  family  he  is  likely  to 
stay.  Such  a  man  has  given  hostages  to  fortune.  It  is  foolish 
to  employ  for  an  inside  task  the  man  who  likes  an  outside  job. 
There  are  many  men  who  feel  stifled  under  cover  and  are  restless 
when  working  indoors.  Affother  kind  of  unskilled  worker  is 
the  man  who  wants  an  easy  place.     He  is  constitutionally  tired. 

There  are  certain  jobs  where  the  main  necessity  is  simply 
continual  presence  and  a  fair  amount  of  attention  to  simple 
processes,  and  in  such  jobs  these  men  often  make  good. 

Men  without  families  often  have  other  ties  to  hold  them. 
In  one  plant  I  know  of  there  are  many  Italians  who  have  on  the 
whole  proved  good  workers  and  dependable.  They  have 
brought  their  friends  to  the  plant  from  many  other  places  and 
thus  have  aided  in  maintaining  the  supply  of  unskilled  labor. 
The  companionship  of  fellow  workers  of  their  own  nationality 
has  proved  one  of  the  forces  which  has  kept  them  from  wander- 
ing. While  an  undue  emphasis  upon  racial  spirit  is  not  wanted 
in  these  days  when  Americanization  is  the  dominant  note, 
yet  a  wise  recognition  of  deep  racial  instincts  and  feelings,  and  a 
sympathy  with  these,  may  be  effective  in  dealing  with  groups  of 
workers  in  whose  hearts  the  sense  of  nationality  is  still  strong. 

The  way  in  which  the  unskilled  worker  is  introduced  to  the 
plant  is  important.  Far  more  than  with  the  skilled  employee, 
a  congenial  environment  will  be  apt  to  make  him  contented. 
The  lunch-room  should  not  be  overlooked.  If  these  men  can  get 
something  good  to  eat  and  something  hot  to  drink  it  will  be 
considered  as  an  asset  of  the  job. 

The  unskilled  worker  too  often  is  treated  as  tho  he  were  not 
a  human  being.  He  is  known  by  a  number,  sworn  at  by  irritated 
foremen,  ordered  about  as  tho  he  were  a  dog,  and  fired  as  tho 
the  welfare  of  himself  and  family  was  not  worthy  of  consider- 
ation.   Recognition  of  his  selfhood  is  what  he  wants. 

Men  are  more  insistent  to-day  that  they  be  treated  as  men 
and  not  as  mere  cogs  in  the  machinery.  The  unskilled  workers 
to-day  demand  good  working  conditions.  The  very  latest  and 
the  very  best  in  plant  equipment  is  required,  else  your  unskilled 
workers  will  inevitably  gravntate  to  plants  where  working 
conditions  are  better. 

If  the  unskilled  worker  is  to  be  kept  on  his  job  there  must 
also  be  a  recognition  of  the  monotony  of  his  task.  He  will  do 
more  and  better  work  if  he  is  allowed  to  relax  now  and  then 
during  his  day  of  toil.  Let  him  stop  for  a  moment's  chat  with  a 
fellow  worker,  for  a  visit  to  the  lunch-room,  for  a  refreshing 
drink,  or,  better  still,  have  the  drink  brought  to  where  he  is, 
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or  even  let  him  rest  for  a  few  moments  of  smoking  where  this  is 
practical. 

Many  salaried  men  have  felt  a  little  jealous  as  they  have 
seen  the  wages  of  the  unskilled  worker  mount  to  an  equality 
with  their  own  and  even  beyond.  For  the  first  time  ordinary 
disagreeable  work  is  being  paid  for  at  a  high  rate.  The  pleas- 
ant jobs  where  white  collars  can  be  worn  and  where  the  sur- 
roundings are  cleanly  are  now  no  longer  more  highly  paid  than  the 
dirty  task.  The  fact  that  a  certain  amount  of  responsibility 
goes  usually  with  these  pleasant  jobs  is  no  longer  considered  a 
sufficient  reason  why  more  pay  should  be  given  than  to  the 
unskilled  worker.  There  is  a  rude  sort  of  justice  in  this  swing 
of  the  pendulum. 

In  a  way  education  should  be  its  own  reward.  The  ap- 
preciation of  books,  music,  and  nature,  and  the  ability  because 
of  education  to  find  your  friends  on  high  levels  is  rich  compensa- 
tion for  the  opportunities  of  study.  The  field  of  the  unskilled 
worker  is  open.  Hours  are  short,  pay  is  good,  responsibility 
is  not  required.  The  salaried  class  is  at  Liberty  at  any  time  to 
seek  this  work.  They  would  be  welcomed,  and  for  many  of 
them  it  would  be  the  way  out  to  a  more  effective  life  than  that 
in  office  or  at  a  desk.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  brought 
the  unskilled  worker  into  his  own.  He  can  now  obtain  a  good 
price  for  his  labor  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  Only  a  large  influx  of  immigration  would  affect  his 
present  standing. 

The  emphasis  just  now  is  on  efficiency,  the  training  of  the 
worker  for  his  job,  the  stimulating  of  ambition  in  the  hearts 
of  both  young  and  old,  classes  and  instruction  for  those  who 
would  climb,  rewards  for  those  who  push  on  and  up.  But  it 
will  not  do  to  forget  those  who  plod  in  the  lower  ranks,  and 
who  must  stay  there  because  they  can  do  nothing  else.  The 
study  of  their  welfare,  the  understanding  of  their  minds,  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  their  feelings  are  very  important,  and  are 
deserving  of  much  more  attention  than  is  usually  given.  Per- 
haps they  should  have  our  best  thought,  because  they  need  it 
most.  

NEW  YORK'S   FIRST  WOMAN   MAGIS- 
TRATE  MIXES   JUSTICE   WITH 
COMMON   SENSE 


I 


"  "^T  CAN'T  BE  DONE,"  asseverated  the  wiseacres  and 
old-time  politicians  when  it  was  proposed  to  make  a 
woman  the  magistrate  of  the  Woman's  Court  of  New 
York  City.  It  made  no  difference  that  only  women  were  to  be 
tried  in  this  court.  A  lot  of  people  thought  that  no  woman 
could  deal  out  even-handed  justice  in  any  court,  no  matter 
what  sex  the  culprits  appearing  therein  might  be.  "A  woman," 
quoth  they,  ' '  would  either  be  wishy-washy  or  merciless."  Never- 
theless a  woman  was  finally  appointed  to  preside  over  this  court. 
She  was  Mrs.  Jean  Norris,  a  lawyer  and  the  founder  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Professional  and  Business  Women. 
Mrs.  Norris  has  held  the  job  for  several  months  now,  and  it 
seems  that  so  far  no  charges  of  wishy-washyness,  mercilessness, 
sentimentality,  or  other  judicial  shortcomings  have  been  lodged 
against  her.  It  is  apparent  that  she  is  making  good,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that,  while  her  first  appointment  was  tempo- 
rary, she  has  recently  been  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused 
by  the  election  of  a  man  judge  to  another  office,  this  unexpired 
term  ending  in  April,  1927.  The  court  over  which  Mrs.  Norris 
presides  is  in  a  section  of  lower  New  York  not  particularly  dis- 
tinguished for  its  beauty.  The  building  itself  is  described  as  "a 
gloomy  pile  at  best,"  in  close  proximity  to  roaring  elevated- 
trains.  About  its  walls  surges  the  congested  life  of  the  city, 
"in  all  the  sordid  vehemence  which  congestion  linked  with 
poverty  can  bring."  Within  the  court-room  there  passes  before 
this  woman  judge  a  constant  stream  of  wretched  human  beings 
reflecting  the  seamiest  side  of  the  life  without.  Some  of  them 
are  classified  as  wreckage  beyond  the  hope  of  redemption.  But 
others  are  worth  salvaging,  and  we  are  told  that  this  is  the  part 
of  her  work  which  enables  Mrs.  Norris  to  endure  tho  depression 
and  strain  of  her  job  without  losing  faith  in  her  sex.  It  seems 
also  that  the  judge  is  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a  sense  of  humor 
which  is  of  much  assistance  to  her.  "The  constructive  work  is 
what  keeps  you  hopeful,"  she  says,  "and  the  funny  things  are 
what  preserve  your  sanity."  In  an  article  in  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  H.  C.   Norris  describes  a  day  in   the  court  of 
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this  woman  magistraU'  and  the  work  she  is  called  upon  to  do. 
He  says: 

Gloom  fills  the  i)l:u'e.  On  the  benches  are  seated  anxious 
relatives  of  prisomrs  and  anxious  witnesses,  nervously  wailiutr 
to  be  summoned  to  the  stand. 

Cour*  guards  in  their  trim  blue  uniforms  loom  forbiddingly 
near  the  door,  or  tiptoe  toward  the  front  of  the  room  to  confer 
in  wliispers  with  other  guards  bej'ond  the  railing.  It  is  all  very 
solemn  and  ehurchlike  and  not  a  little  ai)palling. 

The  center  round  which  the  tiptoes  and  whispers  move  is  a 
wide  desk,  raised  from  the  floor  by  two  or  three  carpeted  steps. 
Up  these  steps  go  the  imiformed  men — to  speak  with  d<>ferenc(> 
to  a  central  figure  undtr  the  orange  glow  of  gn'en-shaded  electric 
lamps,  a  figure  to  whose  renuirks  they  listen  carefully,  nodding 
deferential  assent.  And  then  you  see  that  the  central  figure  in  this 
imposing  court  is  a  woman.  It  is  a  little  shock  to  notice  how 
small  she  is — a  neat,  slim  lady  in  a  judge's  black  gown,  at  the 
neck  of  which  is  a  wisp  of  lawn  collar  of  impeccable  whiteness. 
A  great  deal  of  sleek  hair,  apparently  black,  surrounding  a  small, 
ruddy  face — this  is  the  impression  you  get  at  first  glance. 

A  little  later  you  see  the  eyes  and  eyebrows.  About  this  time 
you  readjust  your  notion  that  no  magistrate  could  possibly  be  so 
trimly  dainty  and  feminine;  you  readjust  it  into  a  conviction  that 
behind  such  honest  and  fearless  blue-gray  eyes  there  is  a  habit 
of  looking  facts  in  the  face,  and  the  further  conviction  that  the 
heavy,  curved  eyebrows  sweeping  down  almost  to  the  out<^r 
corner  of  each  eye  bespeak  a  steadiness  and  strength  of  char- 
acter very  desirable  in  the  ruler  of  a  court-room. 

Her  forehead  is  broad,  calm,  thoughtful.  Iler  gestures,  as  she 
reaches  for  this  legal  document  or  that  written  plea  for  clemency, 
are  swift  but  unflurried.  The  voice  in  which  she  questions 
prisoners  and  j)olicemen — the  latter  replying  "yes,  ma'am," 
when  from  force  of  habit  they  don't  answer  with  an  inadvertent 
"yes,  sir" — is  clear  and  low  and  beautifully  cultivated.  In  her 
personality  there  is  so  niuch  of  quiet  force  tliat  instinctively  you 
give  her  your  confidence,  the  more  quickly  perhaps  because  at  the 
back  ol  her  serious  eyes  and  nnmd  the  corners  of  her  firm  mouth 
there  is  a  glint  of  humor  quick  to  spring  into  life  when  the 
situation  g^rows  comic. 

The  women  brouglit  before  Magistrate  Norris  are  accused 
of  nearly  every  unsavory  crime  sliort  of  murder.  The  least 
malodorous,  it  is  said,  is  perhaps  shoj)lifting.  They  are  in 
every  state  of  mental  condition  from  wild  hysteria  to  cold  apathy, 
defiant,  cringing,  courageous,  fearful,  guilty  or  half  guilty. 
Some  sample  cases  are  submitted: 

There  was  the  woman  with  hair  bleached  to  conceal  its  gray- 
n«*ss  and  face  rouged  and  ])()W(lcred  to  fill  in  the  wrinkles — a 
woman  fifty-<'ight  years  old,  who  on  a  wicked  side-street  had 
smirked  at  the  wrong  man;  he  happened  to  be  a  member  of  the 
vice  squad.  Horrified  indignation  l)loomed  in  the  i)itifully 
I)ainlcd  fa<-e  as  the  detective  told  the  story.  A  bit  too  vehe- 
mently the  prisoner  protested  innocence.     "Why,  I'm  a  lady, 

judge.     I  ain't  no  .     Why,  the  idea  of  that  man  settin' 

there  anrl  savin'  to  my  very  face .    Why,  I'm  a  lady,  judge; 

honest  to  Oawd,  1  am." 

Lady  or  no  lady,  the  prisoner  was  quite  evidently  a  trifle 
craz«d  and  then-fore  not  resi)onsible.  She  was  discharged  with  a 
wrious  warning  and  trotted  away  in  some  agitation,  followed 
by  a  thoughtful  glance  from  the  probation  officers  which  seemed 
to  promis*'  future  surveillance. 

Hardly  did  the  door  click  behind  her  when  forth  from  the 
direction  of  the  det^'nt ion-room  came  a  shivering,  shaking 
cf^Iored  wfiman  who  shrieked  when  somebody  overt urned  a 
chair.  "I>rnirie  go  1o  the  hos[)ilal,  judge,"  she  said,  gasping  as 
long  shudders  ran  through  her  withered  frame,  "let  'em  take 
me  to  tiie  hosiiital.      I'm  dying." 

"Oh,  no,  you're  not  dying,"  the  nuigistrate  answered  cheerily. 
"They'll  fix  you  up  all  right  and  tln-n  you  come  biU'k  and  see  mo 
when  you're  slrong  again." 

Somebody  telephoned  for  an  ambulance.  Tim  half-mad  drug- 
addict  eolla|»se<|  beiM-ath  this  nierey  and  was  earried,  with  sur- 
prizing geiiileiiess,  toward  the  hospilal  an<l  health.  A  few 
weelcM  later  she  would  be  strong  enough  for  Bentenco  or  proba- 
tion, as  flu-  fiM'ls  in  her  ease  might  deli-rmine.  At  |)reseiil  (he 
law  remembered  only  that  she  was  siek  and  friendless. 

"Kin  I  Hpake  Ut  yez,  judge?"  the  next  (jfTender  was  already 
anking,  with  an  ingratiating  smile.  She  was  old,  she  was  wicked, 
but  a  twinkle  of  gttod  hunior  shone  from  the  failed  eyes  beuealii 
the  greenish-blaek  shawl. 

At  the  inagiil rale's  nod  the  jjrisonir  went  elose  to  (he  desk, 
and,  leaning  a  gnarled  hand  upon  it,  beamed  blinkingly  beneath 
the  light,  ".ludge,  niver  min<l  what  tliim  ossifers  IcIIh  yez, 
be  ai«y.     'I'hat's  all  I  ask,  be  aisy  with  me." 

Magistrate  XorriH  Hmiled.  "Jiut  I  haven't  even  looked  a)  the 
IwperM  in  your  cane  yet." 


"Don't  look  at  'em I"  the  old  scalawag  interposed  with  a  win- 
ning glance. 

The  nuigistrate  took  them  in  her  hands  and  began  to  read. 

"Just  skim  thim."  begged  the  old  woman,  hastily. 

The  Tuagistrate  laughed  outright.  Sh(>  ]K)int<'d  to  the  record, 
in  inexorable  black  and  whitv.  "Twinly-two  previous  con- 
victions!" cried  the  judge;  "and  you  ask  me  to  be  easy!  Twenty- 
two.  What  can  I  do  with  you,  in  the  face  of  that':"  Just  tell 
me,  what  can  1  do?" 

"W(41,"  the  ancient  offender  hesitated  in  droll  perplexity, 
her  good  nature  \inshaken,  "whativer  ye  do,  judge,  go  aisy!" 

The  magistrate  named  a  term  on  Blackwell's  which  caused 
the  offender  to  raise  her  faded  eyes  in  mock  despair.  "Aw, 
well!"  she  answered  complacently,  acknowledging  the  justice  of 
it,  and  went  toward  her  oft-repeated  i)enance  still  smiling. 

Three  wcnnen  flashily  drest  ranged  themselves  before  the  desk. 
A  very  few  minutes  served  to  settle  their  case.  A  policeman 
had  arrested  them  because,  forsooth,  they  were  seen  talking 
with  a  man  for  whom  a  warrant  had  been  issued  "on  sight." 

"But  that  in  itself  does  not  constitute  any  offense,"  the  magis- 
trate said,  and  asked  the  officer  "what  on  earth"  he  had  arrested 
them  for.  It  was  evidently  a  case  of  too  much  zeal  on  the 
policeman's  part.  "You  must  know  the  law,"  said  the  magis- 
trate in  commenting  on  it  later,  "as  -well  as  many  other 
things." 

Came  next  a  colored  girl,  charged  with  stealing  a  coat  from 
a  department-store.  She  spoke  in  an  injured  and  astonished 
tone. 

"Judge,  you  don't  know  anything  about  the  East  Side." 

"No?"  replied  Magistrate  Norris,  who  knows  the  East  Side's 
every  crevice. 

"No,  you  don't,"  the  girl  asserted,  jauntily.  "Judge,  let  me 
tell  you  about  the  East  Side  — " 

"First  tell  me  a  little  about  this  coat,"  suggested  the  magis- 
trate, not  to  be  lured  from  the  chief  topic  of  conversation. 

"Why,  judge,  I  don't  understand  at  all  why  they  took  me 
up  for  looking  at  that  coat.  I  went  up  to  the  coat  department 
in  the  store,  and  nobody  seemed  ready  to  wait  on  me,  so  I  tried 
on  this  coat,  and  it  looked  nice  and  I  thought:  'Well,  I  guess 
I'll  show"  it  to  my  gentleman  friend  and  see  if  he  likes  it.' 

"So  I  goes  down-stairs  — " 

The  magistrate  interposed.  "Then  j'our  gentleman  friend 
was  not  with  you  at  the  time?" 

"No,  ma'am.  He  was  waiting  down-stairs.  So  I  went  down- 
stairs and  outdoors  — " 

"Outdoors?    Then  your  gentleman  friend  wasn't  down-stairs?" 

"Yes,  he  w'as,  judge — not  down-stairs  in  the  store,  but  down- 
stairs a  couple  of  doors  along  the  5Treet.  And  I  was  just  leading 
the  store  to  go  show  my  gentleman  friend  how  good  I  looked  in 
the  coat,  when  she" — turning  upon  the  store  detective  with 
superb  scorn  and  indignation — "arrested  me!" 

The  glint  of  humor  had  leapt  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the 
magisterial  eyes.  "You  put  on  a  coat,  walked  down  three 
flights  of  stairs  instead  of  taking  the  eUnator,  went  out  of  the 
store,  and  actually  started  down  the  street  wearing  the  coat, 
without  saying  a  word  to  any  floorwalker  or  saleswoman?" 

"Well,  judge,  you  see,  my  gentleman  friend,  ho  — "  The 
prisoner's  flow  of  imagination  went  suddcMdy  dry. 

"And  is  that  the  way  you  do  your  shj)i)ping  on  the  East 
Side?"  inquired  the  niagistrate,  imposing  sentence'. 

Next  to  appear  before  the  desk  wen>  two  women  in  fine  fur 
coats  beneath  which  shone  a  glimmer  of  velvet  gowns.  Their 
eyes  were  bright  and  hard  as  the  jewels  on  th(>ir  hands.  From 
their  sullen  fac(>s  all  evil  Io()k(>d  slyly  forth.  The  magistrate's 
gaze  narrowed  as  she  discharged  them  because  of  "insufficient 
evidence."  They  had  been  accused  by  the  detective  of  running 
a  house  of  unsavory  r(>])ute,  and  the  jiroofs  brouglit  into  court 
by  \\w  dete(rtive  had  fallen  only  a  li(tl(>  short  of  those  necessary 
to  conviction.  It's  a  thankless  job,  a  detective's.  "By  Jove, 
it  is!"  agrees  the  magistrate^  a  little  lat(>r,  talking  over  tho 
day  from  the  retirement  of  her  otVice,  and  the  "by  Jove"  from 
her  lips  sounds  not  at  all  unfeminine. 

'i'he  usual  j)rocedure  in  Judge  Norris's  coin-t  is  to  i)lace  a 
woman  on  probation  for  forty-eight  hours  wlu>n  sh(>  is  arrested 
for  loitering,  disorderly  conduct,  or  shoplifting.  During  this 
time  her  record  is  looked  up  and  she  is  then  brought  into  court 
for  disposal  of  her  ca.se.  The  judgi'  always  favors  ])robation  in 
every  cas(>  where  the  olTender's  previous  n'cord  is  such  that  it 
••an  be  granted.  .\  ly|)i<'al  probation  i-ase  is  giveti,  in\(>Iving 
a  girl  of  sixteen  brought  into  rourt  diargeil  with  being  "incor- 
rigible."    We  read: 

The  father,  who  hiinself  had  brought  the  charge  when  all 
«»ther  methods  failed,  stept  up  to  the  desk  to  talk  for  many 
minutes  in  li>w  tones,      lie  wore  the  Suiulay-besi  clothes  of  tho 
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Is  Your  Bathroom  Ten  Years  Old? 

If  so,  it  is  possible  that  the  fixtures  should  be  replaced.  They  may  not 
be  up  to  date.  Like  other  home  furnishing,s,  plumbing,  fixtures  should 
be  replaced  as  new,  more  pleasing  desig,ns  come  into  vo^ue.  Let  your 
Contracting  Plumber  be  your  adviser.  He  is  familiar  with  the  modern 
developments  in  plumbing  fixtures.  His  knowledg,e  of  fixtures  plus  his 
knowledge  of  the  technique  of  plumbing,  makes  his  advice  authoritative. 


If  you  live  in  a  city  write 
for  ''^tatidard"  Plumbing 
Fixtures  for  the  Home." 


Write  for  ^^,$tandard"  Plumb- 
ing Fixtures  for  the  Farm" 
if  you  live  in  the  country. 


^tat^dard  .^aiiitar^'TDfe.Co.,  Pittsburgh 


^ 


H 


(^%^mMBim  HXTDRES 

In  addition  to  the  displays  of  ",$tandarcl"  Plumbinfe  Fixtures  sho-wn  by  Wholesale  Dealers  and  Contracting  Plumbers  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 

there  are  permanent  '^Xandard"  exhibits  in  the  following  cities : 


YORK 35  W.  31ST 

YORK  (EXPORT  DEPT.) 60  BROAD 

ON 186  DEVONSHIRE 

KOELPHIA 12  15   WALNUT 

HINGTON SOUTHERN   BLDG. 

rSBURQH 439-44  9  WATER 

5BURGH 106  SIXTH 

CAGO 14  N.    PEORIA 

l-OUIS 810   N.  SECOND 


•EAST  ST.  LOUIS 15  N.   C0LL1NSVILLE 

♦CLEVELAND 4409   EUCLID 

CINCINNATI 63  3  WALNUT 

•TOLEDO 31  1-321   ERIE 

•COLUMBUS 243-255  S.   THIRD 

CANTON 1  106  2ND  ST.  N.  E. 

♦YOUNGSTOWN 4  58  W.  FEDERAL 

•wheeling 3120-30  JACOB 

♦HUNTINGTON 2ND  AVE.  AND  1  OTH  ST. 


•ERIE 128W.  TWELFTH 

•ALTOONA 918    11TH 

MILWAUKEE 426  BROADWAY 

•MILWAUKEE 311-313   FIFTH  ST. 

•LOUISVILLE 321-323  W.   MAIN 

•NASHVILLE 315  TENTH  AVE.   S. 

•NEW  ORLEANS 84  6   BARONNE 

•HOUSTON COR.   PRESTON  AND  SMITH 

•DALLAS 1200-1206  JACKSON 


•SAN  ANTONIO 212  LOSOVA 

•FORT  WORTH 826-8  30  MONROE 

KANSAS  CITY 201   RIDGE  ARCADE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 149-55  BLUXOME 

•LOS  ANGELES 216-224    S.   CENTRAL 

DETROIT  OFFICE 4  I  4  HAMMOND  BLDG. 

CHICAGO   OFFICE 1010  KARPEN  BLDG. 

•TORONTO,  CAN 59  E.    RICHMOND 

•HAMILTON,  CAN 20  W,  JACKSON 


I^PTVIPO  at  "^\r\ncir\ilA'*  TK-rnrtcVtafi  ^"  •*»*'  "•'^'  marked  (*)  are  carried  complete  lines  of  Plumb- 
OerVlCe  at  ePiaUUara  DranCneS  in^  and  Heating  Supplies;  Farm  Li^htinfe  and  Water  Supply 
Systems;  Tools  and  Supplies  for  Mills,  Mines  and  Factories,  also  for  the  Water,  Gas,  Steam  and  Oil  industries. 
Write  or  call  on  nearest  branch.    If  interested  in  plumbing  fixtures  for  factories,  write  for  book."Factory  Sanitation-" 
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middle  class,  and  the  shamefaced  air  of  a  respectable  mau  whose 
dauerhter  turns  wild. 

C)l)stinatt',  jialo  a-s  death,  eyes  fastened  on  the  floor,  the  girl 
faced  the  judge.  A  neatly  drest  woman  on  the  front  bench 
suddenly  burst  into  dreadful  but  silent  weeping.  She  was  the 
girl's  mother,  on  whose  naked  heart  most  of  the  i)unishment 
must  fall.  A  woman  probation  otiicer  i>ut  an  arm  around  the 
shaking  shoulders,  and  the  mother  continued  to  weej)  silently 
and  wTetchedly. 

The  heads  bent  over  the  magistrate's  desk  straightened  at 
last.  The  group  separated.  From  its  midst  came  the  pale, 
obstinate  girl.  Her  motluT  rose,  put  a  mute  question  with  her 
streaming  eyes.  "  ProlKitiun,"  the  fatlier  reassured.  Some  knife- 
point of  her  mother's  agony  seemed  to  pierce  the  girl's  breast; 
she  watched  the  older  woman's  face,  her  own  a  shade  more  pale 
than  before,  with  a  softening  of  the  stubl)orn  look.  As  the  mel- 
ancholy group  passed  out  of  the  court-room  the  mother's  control 
snapt.  Scream  after  scream  came  from  her  twMsted  lips.  "  You're 
killing  me!"  she  raved  at  the  obstinat(>  girl,  "you're  killing  me — " 

Magistrate  Xorris  gazed  after  the  tragic  figures  with  an  under- 
standing glance.  What  penalty  which  the  court  might  inflict 
could  equal  in  poignancy  and  salutary  correction  the  effect  which 
this  mother's  grief  must  have  on  the  girl  who  caused  if'  The 
magistrate  sighed,  g-athered  np  her  i)apers  as  th(^  shadows 
against  the  windows  grew  gloomier,  and  called  it  a  day. 

Probably  the  pale  girl  will  not  look  back  on  Ji-fferson  ^larket 
Court  as  a  i>lea.sant  episode  in  her  career.  But  perhaps  some 
day,  when  the  probation  officers  have  helped  her  toward  better 
things  than  incorrigible  conduct,  she  may  be  given  the  grace  to 
understand  that  for  many  minutes  her  whole  future  lay  in  the 
hands  of  the  woman  magistrate  who  decided  to  give  her — a 
chance. 

Judge  Xorris  characterizes  as  "fiction"  the  belief  that  a 
woman  is  pitiless  in  her  judgment  of  other  women.  "Women 
understand  their  own  kind  better  than  men  do,  and  this  makes 
the  judgment  more  fair,"  she  says.  The  judge,  therefore,  is  in 
favor,  wherever  possible,  of  permitting  the  offenders  that 
come  before  her  to  "work  out  their  own  salvation."  This  is 
why  she  is  always  disposed  to  give  them  "another  chance." 
She  sa3'3: 

"The  probation  system  has  been  carefully  worked  out,  and 
It  is  a  hopefully  constructive  thing.  After  a  girl  is  once  arrested, 
she  must  rei)ort  to  a  probation  officer  once  a  week  for  a  certain 
length  of  time.  Or,  if  she's  a  girl  from  out  of  town,  I  send  her 
home  if  possible  and  tell  her  she  must  not  return  to  Xew  York 
within  si.\  months,  or  whatever  the  term  of  probation  maj'  be. 
Last  Sundaj' — our  work  goes  on  whether  it's  Sunday  or  not — I 
was  coming  down  the  stairs  of  the  court  when  I  met  a  girl 
coming  up.  She  looked  hai)py,  but  self-conscious.  Her  face 
8e<'med  familiar,  so  I  said,  'Good  morning.'  'Oh,  judge,'  sho 
said,  'good  morning!  Oh,  you  did  such  a  lovely  thing  for  me, 
giving  me  another  chance.  I'm  on  my  way  to  report  to  the 
jirobaiiori  ofTir-er  now,  and  my  record's  dean.' 

'■  It's  worth  while,  giving  another  chance  in  a  case  like  that." 

.Tudg*'  Xorris  tells  the  following  story  U)  illustrate?  one  of  the 
phases  of  h<r  work  which  she  says  makes  her  feel  satisfied  with 
her  job: 

A  very  young  girl — sixlc-en  or  sevenleen — had  been  found 
anleep  in  the  subway  at  four  in  the  morning.  For  the  saUi'  ol' 
her  own  safety  she  was^  brought  in  here.  When  she  canie  l)el'ore 
me,  late-r  that  inortiing,  she  was  very  impertinent  and  defiant. 

"You   have   no   riglil    to   keep   me   here!"   slie  cried.      "No,    I 

won't  tell  you  who  I  am — you  women  are  just  trying  to  railroad 

«...  •• 
me. 

"My  dear,"  I  Kai<l,  "I  think  you'll  find  that  all  of  us  woim  ii 
here  are  frying  to  help  you.  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  lew  da.x  s 
to  think  things  over." 

I  reali%«-d  that  hIic  <!idn't  know  how  very  impertinent  sIh  had 
been.  It  was  evidently  her  first  appearanee  in  a  eonrl.  and  it 
hadn't  occurn-d  to  her  that  it  wasn't  etiquette  to  In-  inipudeni 
to  the  judge.  I  didn't  wnd  her  to  a  cell,  for  she  was  loo  young 
nnrl  inexperienced  for  sudi  treatment,  bill  I  did  send  her  to  the 
Floreriee  {'rittenlon  Home,  .\fler  three  days  of  kind  Ireatmint 
in  tlie  home,  the  girl's  rleflanee  vanished.  She  told  her  nanu-, 
and  her  home  town  whieh,  as  it  ha|)pened,  was  a  little  country 
iM-ttlement  in  Pennsylvania.  Word  was  sent  to  her  family,  and 
one  day  a  brother  arrived  to  take  her  home. 

It  came  out  that  the  girl  had  been  brought  ii|>  very  strictly, 
IfH'W  tin-d  <»f  dis/-ipline.  and  ran  away.  She  wuh  a  wo-begone  and 
n-jHtilnnt  little  fhinir  when  she  came  buck  to  my  oOlce  from  the 
C'rit teuton  Home,  and  verv  reluctant  to  meet  mv  eve. 


"You  see,"  I  said  to  her,  "we  haven't  tried  to  railroad  you." 

"Xo,"  she  said. 

"And  you  belie \-e  now  that  we  aren't  trving  to  do  you  any  harm 
after  allT' 

"Oh,  judge,  Fm  so  ashamed  of  having  said  that,"  she  answered. 
I  could  se(>  her  biting  her  lip  to  try  to  keep  back  the  tears  that 
were  pouring  down  her  face. 

The  brother,  a  fine,  manly  fellow,  stood  up  and  put  his  arm 
round  her  waist.  "Take  her  home,"  I  said,  "and  tell  your 
mother  1  .say  she  herself  was  jjartly  to  blame  because  she  has 
been  too  severe  with  this  girl.  And  tell  your  mother,  as  I  tell 
you,  that  you  must  all  act  as  if  nothing  had  happened;  you 
mustn't  refer  to  it,  or  cast  it  uj)  at  her,  for  she's  going  to  be  all 
right  now." 

It  was  splendid  to  see  them  go  away  together,  their  arms  round 
each  other;  the  girl  so  repentant  and  the  brother  so  protecting. 


YANKEE   FIOIS  THAT   DISAGREE  WITH 

JOHN    BULL 

JOHX'  BULL  usually  has  a  healthy  digestion,  but  the 
American  "movie"  has,  so  to  speak,  stuck  in  his  craw, 
and  he  is  suffering  from  dyspepsia.  American  films  are 
not  difficult  of  digestion  in  themselves  as  a  usual  thing,  but  they 
have  been  displaying  too  nuich  American  i)atriotism,  and 
John  Bull  is  unable  to  see  why  he  should  continuallj'  have  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  flaiuiting  in  his  face  when  he  has  his  own 
Union  Jack  flapping  in  the  breeze  near  by.  He  may  grant  you, 
with  an  ironical  wave  of  his  hand,  that  the  Yanks  did  their  part 
in  the  war;  but,  as  he  did  a  little  in  that  direction  himself,  he 
doesn't  care  to  have  his  own  A'alor  flouted  by  too  much  stress 
on  that  of  his  cousin  across  the  seas.  What  is  good  for  domestic 
consumption  is  not  always  good  for  the  foreign  jialate.  For 
that  reason  European  representatives  of  American  film  com- 
panies are  sending  home  word  to  "can  the  patriotic  stuff." 
There  have  been  too  many  American  flag-waving  scenes  for 
foreign  markets.  There  is  also  in  England  a  growing  suspicion 
that  the  "dry"  scenes  form  part  of  an  insidious  propaganda 
against  the  national  beverages  (tea  not  included),  and  Jolm 
Bull  is  not  yet  ready  to  accept  the  word  of  "Pussyfoot"  John.son 
that  what  is,  as  we  are  assured,  good  for  America  will  neces- 
sarily be  good  for  the  British  Isles.  The  liriton  is  not  yet 
ready  to  give  up  his  "pub"  and  the  satisfaction  he  can  get 
from  a  glass  of  ale,  stout,  or  porter.  This  is  the  burden  of  an 
article  by  Joseph  W.  Grigg,  staff  correspondent  of  The  World 
(Xew  York),  who  goes  on  to  say: 

There  has  been  no  diplomatic  remonstrance  from  Great 
Britain,  but  American  officials  h(>n>  have -also  given  the  hint 
that  the  "fade-out"  might  well  b«>  used  on  i)atriotic  .scenes  in 
which  tlie  Stars  and  Striix-s  are  heralded  as  the  liopt'  of  mankind 
or  wher(>  an  American  dough-boy  is  seen  in  single-handed  and 
successful  combat  with  the  whole  German  Army. 

From  the  Ainericjui  film-makers' standpoint,  that  is.  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  i'oreign  rejiresentatix cs  of  .\mcrican  lilms,  it  is 
bad  business,  even  when  .Imericans  still  have  a  film  monopoly, 
to  let,  all  these  home-i)?'o<Iiicl ions  come  abroad  with  all  their  lociU 
a|)i>eals  iincensored. 

During  the  war  there  was  some  irritation  before  America 
came  in,  when  films  wer(>  shown  depicting  the  profuse  expendi- 
ture of  dollars  on  what,  were  then  iinal  1ainal>le  things  for  l'!iiri»- 
peans.  While  London  was  being  bombed  its  cinema  audiences 
often  walche<l  the  .sea-nyni|)lis  disporting  themselves  at  Palm 
lieach  and  on  the  California  coast.  Hut  tliev  were  at  least 
iliversions.  Then  when  .\merica  entered  the  war  and  some 
of  the  home-grown  propaganda  recruiting  brands  of  films  got 
ov«T  Iwre  they  Ktiniulat(>d  the  war-weary  British  jiublic,  tho  in 
some  instaiicis,  where  films  indicited  jin  earl.v  arrival  of  the 
«|oiigli-lM»_\  s  in  Hi'riin,  there  were  some  sarcastic  smiles. 

The  war  over,  this  fide  of  war-brewed  American  films  still 
eontimied  to  come  and  some  are  now  making  a  belated  n]t- 
pearance  full  of  llag-waving  and  ti-lling  llnir  Mrilish  audiences 
that  there  is  only  one  place  in  the  world  tin'  old  l'.  S.  A. 
('onse«piently,  some  of  the  re<"enl  grumbling. 

Tlii-re  are  still  some  shell-shocke<l  Mritons  who  are  willing  to 
believe  that  American  films  which  depict  ,\merican  heroes  and 
Knglish  villains  are  sent  hen-  as  an  insidious  form  of  enemy 
pnqtaganda.  Lately,  with  so  inui-li  attention  being  devoted  fo 
the  (piestion  of  litpior  consumption  here  and  llie  new  drought  in 
Americu,    there   ha\e  lieen    siis|)ii'ions    that    lilms    with  "dr>" 
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Portable  Systems 

(Patented) 


"Sanisep"  brings  SEWER  SERVICE 

to  your  home 


RURAL  and  suburban  homes  are  at  a 
^  disadvantage  —  especially  in  cold 
blustery  winter  weather  —  when  they  lack 
indoor  sanitary  conveniences. 

"Sanisep"  Systems  of  Sewage  Disposal 
operate  effectively,  absolutely  independent 
of  city  sewers.  If  your  home  has  running 
water,  enjoy  an  attractive  modern  bathroom 
and  a  kitchen  with  full  plumbing.  "Sanisep" 
provides  the  sewer  outlet. 


"  Sanisep  "  Systems  have  proven  success- 
ful in  thousands  of  homes.  Good  sanitation 
means  better  health.  The  "Sanisep" 
method  of  sewage  disposal  is  the  surest  and 
most  economical  that  is  known. 

While  "Sanisep"  Systems  are  selected  by 
owners  who  can  afford  the  best,  the  cost  of 
installing  is  moderate.  Our  sanitary  en- 
gineers are  glad  to  advise  prospective  pur- 
chasers without  charge  or  obligation. 


Description 


THE  operation  is  based  on  automatic  bacterial  ac- 
tion— no  chemicals  are  used.     The  principle   em- 
ployed was  devised  by  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.   The 


system  utilizes  reinforced  concrete 
tanks,  water- proofed  to  prevent  leak- 
age and  absorpti'm.  Concrete  is  used 
because  this  xuaterial  is  superior  to 
metal.  It  is  absolutely  permanent 
and  w'll  not  corrode  or  develop  leaks 
after  being  in  use.  Each  of  these 
tanks  is  moulded  in  one  piece,  to 
eliminate  any  chance  of  leak}'  joints. 
Digestion  of  solid  matter  begins  in 


"Sanisep*'  Septic  Closets 

(Outhouse  Type) 

A  special  outfit,  adapted  to  prem- 
ises not  supplied  ■with  running 
■water.  House  and  floor  xcill  he  fur- 
nished, iflrequired.  This  equipment 
is  built  in  various  sizes,  to  provide 
for  any  specified  number  (f  persons. 


first  compartment,  is  continued  in  the  second  com- 
partment, and  through  a  farm  drain  tile  outlet  clear 
water  is  expelled  into  a  bed  of  cinders  or  other  loose 
material.  Absolutely  no  scavenging 
to  perform.  It  is  odorless  and  will 
not  pollute  adjacent  soil  or  water. 
The  entire  system  is  installed  be- 
low ground  —  out  of  sight.  Com- 
plete connections  are  furnished.  It 
is  easy  to  install.  There  is  no  oper- 
ating expense.  In  thousands  of 
homes  Sanisep"  has  proven  en- 
tirely satisfactory. 


CEMENT  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 

NFW  YORK 
.S9  Cortlandt  Street 


Branch  Offices: 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

PITTSBURGH 
Oliver  Building 


Sewage  Disposal  Systems  for  Residences,  Schools,  Mills, 
Mines  and  Industrial  Villages 


CEMENT  PRODUCTS  CO.  "^ 

WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen:    Please  send  me  particulars  of  the 
"Sanisep"  Sewerage  System.     I  am  interested  in 

□  Modern  bathroom  type 

□  Outhouse  instiillation 

□  Dealer's  proposition 


Signed- 


Address. 
Citv 


State. 
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heroes  are  a  part  of  an  «'qually  insidious  "dry"  propaganda.  Tlu' 
avt'nig«'  Briton  is  lH'<-oininfr  worried  about  his  boo/.i'  sup|)ly  since 
the  adM-nt  of  ■"  Pussy fiait  "  Johnson,  and  when  tihus  constantly 
show  rt>formed  " booze  hounds "  winning  beautiful  heroines  the 
more  nervous  luri'  have  an  addtional  suspicion  that  the  "dry" 
forces  in  -Vincricu  are  slipi)ing  over  some  quiet  but  effective 
propaganda. 

But  it  is  not  this  jKirl  of  the  film  diet  which  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  distress  to  John  Bull's  tilin  digestion.  It  is  the  constant 
exhibition  in  the  3,.">0()  cinema  pahu-es  througlumt  the  country 
of  hlms  containing  scenes  justly  proper  for  American  audiences, 
but  hardly  suited  to  a  British  audience. 

Xo  American  who  visits  a  British  cinema  can  fail  to  mark  the 
impatience  when  some  of  these  superpatriotic  scenes  are  shown. 

"Sure,  the  Yanks  won  the  war,"  says  the  ex-British  Tommj* 
to  his  neighbor,  who  smiles  ironically. 

An  t'ducated  Knglishman's  point  of  ^^ew  is:  "How  would  you 
like  to  see  the  Union  Jack  continually  waved  before  your  Amer- 
ican audiences?" 

"I've  just  written  a  letter  to  the  home  office,"  said  one  of  the 
American  film  representatives  in  London,  "telling  them  to 
cut  out  the  flag-waving  incidents  when  shipping  these  films 
abroad.  From  a  business  standpoint  it  is  bad;  from  an  Amer- 
ican standpoint  it  is  bad.  We  ought  not  to  give  Europeans  any 
excuse  for  saying  we  ar(>  working  an  insidious  propaganda  game. 
We  would  certainly  kick  if  (M)  per  cent,  of  our  films  were  British 
or  Italian  or  French  and  had  to  see  a  lot  of  flag-waving  by 
foreigners.  JTht'  European  has  a  legitimate  kick.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it  we've  got  the  world  market  now,'but  it  will  go  against 
us  some  day  if  we  continue  to  display  our  patriotism  to  Euro- 
pean audiences.     Thej'  will  yell  for  a  lot  of  their  own  patriotism. 

"At  the  present  time  most  Englishmen  prefer  an  American 
film  to  one  of  their  own  because  it  is  better  produced,  has  more 
snap  in  it,  and  has  a  more  thrilling  plot.  The  industry  in 
England  is  in  its  infancy.  Some  British  producers  stubbornly 
avoid  American  methods  of  production,  altho  they  know  we 
have  made  revolutionary  strides  in  the  last  five  years.  They're 
only  hurting  their  own  chances  of  development.  Others  are 
frankly  adopting  American  methods.  Some  day  there  will  be 
plenty  of  British  films  looking  for  world  markets,  and  if  we  rub 
foreign  countries  the  wrong  way  when  we've  got  a  monopoly, 
then  there  will  be  trouble  ahead  when  fine  films  are  produced 
in  other  countries.  Let  us  keep  the  patriotic  scenes  for  home- 
consumption  and  clip  them  out  when  the  films  come  abroad." 


A  GLIMPSE  AT  THE  PERSONAL  ECONOMY 

OF  ANY  MAN 

MARK  TWAIX  more  than  once  bemoaned  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  man.  Humanity,  in  his  opinion,  had  few 
reasons  to  be  proud  of  itself.  In  The  Scientific  Monthhj 
(I^ncaster,  Pa.,  January),  Prof.  B.  W.  Kunkel,  of  Lafayette 
College,  points  out  the  disadvantages  of  being  human,  from  a 
bodily  standpoint.  Man's  eyes  are  imperfect;  his  organism  in- 
cludes rudimentary  structures  that  are  always  getting  out  of 
order;  his  very  upright  jMJsture  was  recently  acrquired  and  is  the 
caiis<"  of  numberless  dr-feds  and  weaknesses.  He  has  shed  hi  orig- 
inal liairy  coat,  .so  that  his  skin  now  imperfectly  protects  the 
Ixidy.  Ilis  organ  of  smell,  comi)ared  with  that  of  some  other 
animals,  is  the  seat  of  a  sense  only  by  courtesy.  His  jaws  have 
lost  th»'ir  gripping  power,  and  his  teeth  have  d<'generate(l.  His 
alimentary  canal,  inclu<ling  his  ajjpendix,  has  bc^coine  more 
liabjf;  to  diwaw'.  Bui  des|)ite  all  this  Professor  Kunkel  warns 
us  that  he  dcM'S  not  c^>nsider  man  fundamentally  "a  poorly  built 
ma/rhine."     To  siimmari/e  liis  article: 

From  certain  ijoinls  «»r  view  the  human  mechanism  is  mar- 
velously  adapt«-d  and  warrants  man's  high  regard  for  himself. 
But  in  no  caw?  is  adaptation  to  environment  abs«ilutely  perfi-ct. 
I>isharmoriies  alionnd  in  prucliciilly  all  forms  of  living  things. 
BeMJdeH  imjMTfict  structures,  a  great  numy  animals  «xhibit 
in«tinctH  or  rea^'lions  to  Htiniuli  whi<-li  He«'m  to  g«)  count<'r  to  the 
Iwst  inlercHts  of  the  indivirliml  nnd  the  ra<'e.  Perverted  tastes 
in  man  are  no  Ickm  destrnciive  llum  some  |)erverled  react idiis  in 
animals.  For  instance,  the  moth  flying  into  the  candle-dame 
reprcHeritH  a  ttuiladjustnient  of  the  moth's  mechanism  and  its 
enviroMirieiit  which  reHulls  in  the  destruction  of  iiiilold  rii\riads 
of  moths, 

.Many  of  lh<-  defect h  of  the  human  body  may  be  referred  back 
from  the  mechanical  |H)inl  f>f  view  l«)  the  present  habit  of  strid- 
ing about  on  two  legM,  a  hal>il  of  very  recent  phylogenetic  de- 
velopin<rnl  — a  fa<'t  vouch.sufed  by  the  length  of  time  the  infaiil 


crawls  on  'all  fours'  and  the  slowness  with  which  it  assumes  the 
l)ipedal  method  of  locomotion  and  exhibits  a  fairly  well-adai)tod 
structure  ft)r  the  ui)riglit  position.  So  late  in  phylogt'uy  has  this 
position  been  acquired  tliat  many  parts  of  the  body  have  not 
yet  become  perfi'ctly  fitted  for  this  remarkable  experiment. 
The  upright  jmsture  has  aiTected  directly  the  skeleton,  the  mus- 
cles, the  blood-vessels,  the  jaws  and  teeth,  and  probably  in- 
directly other  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  organs  of 
respiration;  while  many  students  of  human  evolution  regard  the 
abnormal  development  of  the  intellect  of  man  as  a  direct  out- 
come of  the  upright  position  with  the  freeing  of  the  hands  to 
learn  of  the  environment  by  handling  and  the  elevation  of  the 
principal  sense  organs  in  order  to  give  man  a  broader  horizon. 

The  upright  position  has  brought  about  several  disadvan- 
tageous maladjustments  in  the  blood-vessels.  Unlike  the 
quadrupeds,  in  which  the  axis  of  the  body  is  carried  habitually 
more  nearly  i)arallel  with  the  ground,  in  man  the  axis  is  vertical 
so  that  the  blood-vessels,  especially  of  the  lower  part  of  the  leg, 
must  sui)port  an  unusually  tall  column  of  blood  and  thus  be 
subjected  to  a  relatively  great  pressure.  There  are  several 
superficial  veins  which  ho  Ix-neath  the  skin  onlj'  and  so  are  de- 
prived of  the  added  support  of  the  surrounding  muscles.  The 
walls  of  these  vessels  frequently  give  way,  particularly  in  those 
who  stand  for  long  ])eriods  and  whose  blood-vessels  may  be 
slightly  weak.  When  these  vessels  rupture  under  the  pressure 
of  the  blood,  varicose  veins  result,  which  have  discommoded 
tliousands  upon  thousands  of  human  beings. 

The  veins  of  man  exhibit  further  lack  of  adaptation  to  the 
upright  position  by  the  arrangement  of  the  valves.  These 
valves,  which  are  pockets  to  prevent  the  blood  from  flowing 
away  from  the  heart,  are  obviously  important  only  in  those 
veins  which  have  a  vertical  course  and  in  which  the  blood  flows 
upward  to  reach  the  heart.  Were  the  valves  thoroughly  adapted 
to  the  ui)right  position  thoy  would  be  quite  differently  dis- 
tributed. There  would  be  none  in  the  veins  between  the  ribs, 
which  have  a  nearly  horizontal  position  in  man,  and  there  would 
be  an  abundance  of  them  in  the  large  vessels  entering  the  heart 
from  the  abdominal  region.  The  great  vein  which  receives 
l)lood  from  the  legs  and  kidneys  and  the  great  vein  which  brings 
blood  from  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  both  without  valves, 
so  that  the  circulation  in  tlie  lower  (extremities  and  the  abdom- 
inal organs  is  retarded  and  tlie  pressure  on  the  veins  of  the  legs 
is  sometimes  seriously  increased. 

Tlie  absence  of  valves  in  the  great  abdominal  veins  works 
hardship  in  another  way.  In  case  the  extensive  vessels  of  the 
alimentary  canal  suddenly  enlarge  as  they  do  under  the  stimulus 
of  a  blow  on  the  solar  plexus,  the  blood  is  drained  rajiidly  from 
the  brain  and  the  recipi(>nt  of  the  body  blow  falls  in  a  faint. 

Not  the  least  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  upright  position 
is  the  exposure  of  the  entire  abdominal  wall  to  injury.  It  is 
hardly  necessaiy  to  call  attention  to  tlie  solar  ])lexus  which  is 
but  poorly  protected  behind  only  a  moderate  rampart  of  vis- 
cera and  which  must  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  have 
caused  the  downfall  of  many  a  fighter  before  th(>  modern  pugilist 
came  to  realize  the  imi)ortance  of  this  weak  point  of  human 
anatomy. 

Turning  aside  from  defects  which  are  the  immediate  outcome 
of  the  upright  position.  Professor  Kunkel  next  tiirns  to  some 
not  so  closely  connected  with  standing  upright.     He  writes: 

The  skin  of  man  has  lost  certain  structures  which  render  il  a 
less  perfect  hull  for  the  internal  organs  than  is  the  skin  of  many 
of  the  lower  maminals.  TIk?  coat  of  hair,  so  scanty  over  most 
of  the  surface,  no  longer  afi'ords  a  i)rot.eclion.  Together  with  the 
loss  of  hair  has  also  gone  an  ext«'nsive  loss  of  dermal  musculatiin^ 
by  means  of  which  the  skin  can  be  twitched,  as  is  well  seen  in  the 
horse  when  troubled  witii  (lies.  This  extensive  layer  of  muscle 
has  (lisa|)peared  from  the  human  siweies  excejit  on  the  front  of 
the  neck  and  the  face  and  the  s<-alp. 

Th(>  defects  of  th«>  ey«>s  as  o|)tical  instruments  are  as  nothing 
in  c()mi)arison  with  those  of  the  neighboring  organ  of  smell. 
Tiie  delicati*  odors  that  an>  appreciated  by  many  of  the  lower 
animals  are  totally'  beyond  our  jiowers.  To  the  dog  with  its 
sense  of  smell  a  whole  world  of  sense  impressions  of  which  we 
know  absolutely  nothing  is  open. 

The  r«'Hpiratory  organs  have  Ku(T(>red  directly  as  a  result  of 
the  upright  position  of  man,  for  the  emancipation  of  the  forelimh 
from  sup|)orling  the  weight  of  the  front  part  of  Ike  Ixxlv  has 
brought  about  a  great  change  in  the  movements  of  respiration 
wliich  have  not  been  accompanied  by  perfectly  adajited  changes 
in  I  he  lungs.  The  antiiropoid  apes  in  ca|)li\il.\  and  man  are 
\erv  prone  to  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  which  gains  a  foothold 
generally  in  Ihe  more  |)oorly  ventilated  ])arls  of  the  lungs,  lu 
some  iliscased  conditions  in  wliich  shortness  (tf  breath  is  ex- 
perienced, till-  patient  (iiids  il  necessary  to  rest  his  hands  on  the 
back  of  a  chair  or  other  sup|>ort  in  order  to  get  his  brealii. 
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Gulden's  Mustard  Comes  to  You 
From  Lamson  Conveyors 


AUTOMATIC  machines  and  Lamson  Conveyors 
-  insure  the  cleanHness  of  Gulden's  Mustard.  The 
liquid  mustard  goes  to  the  fiUing  machines  through 
pipes  ;  the  bottles  go  via  Lamson  belt  conveyor,  auto- 
matically fed  to  the  machine.  Human  hands  don't 
touch  the  filled  bottles  until  they  are  capped  and 
labeled. 

Lamson  Conveyors  take  the  bottles  to  the  packing 
table,  where  they  are  put  into  cartons  brought  down 
by  a  Lamson  chute  from  the  floor  above.  The  packed 
cartons  travel  on  a  belt  conveyor  either  to  storage  or 
to  shipping  truck. 

This  installation  is  complete — every  move  of  bottle 
or  carton  is  made  on  a  Lamson  Conveyor.  It  does 
two  great  things — it  gives  perfect  cleanliness,  and  it 
brings  about  a  large  increase  in  production  while 
cutting  down  expense.  When  a  manufacturer  says 
that  human  hands  do  not  touch  his  product,  the 
chances  are  he  uses  Lamson  Conveyors. 


Lamson  Conveying  Systems  are  at  work  in  hun- 
dreds of  factories  and  food  plants,  carrying  every- 
thing from  mustard  bottles  to  foundry  castings.  They 
are  universally  adaptable,  fitting  into  any  plant,  fill- 
ing every  requirement.  They  save  space,  they  cut  out 
congestion,  they  standardize  processes  and  routing, 
but  most  important  of  all  under  present  conditions, 
they  reserve  human  energies  for  work  that  only 
human  beings  can  do. 

The  labor  shortage  existing  today  is  acute — the 
conveyor  question  is  more  than  an  economic  one,  it  is 
rapidly  becoming  one  of  absolute  necessity.  Machinery 
must  do  the  brute  strength  work  of  the  world  — 
human  labor  is  too  precious  for  purely  manual  tasks. 

Send  for  the  Lamson  Book  on  Conveying,  showing 
a  number  of  Lamson  Systems,  with  full  description. 
Or  if  you  prefer,  have  the  nearest  representative 
show  you  what  Lamson  can  do  for  you.  No  obliga- 
tion is  involved. 


The  Lamson  Company 

too    BOYLSTON   ST..   BOSTON.   MASS. 

Branches  and  Service  Stations 


Joston  .  .  100  Boylston  St. 
•^ew  York  .  9-11  E.  37th  St. 
'hiladelphia  .  210  N.  Broad  St. 
Mtsburgh  .  319  Third  Ave. 
Baltimore  .  Equitable  Building 
iochester  .     194  East  Main  St. 


Mew  Orleans,  124  St.  Charles  St. 


Detroit 
Cleveland     . 
Cincinnati 
Indianapolis 
Los  Angeles 
Toronto      . 


.     97  Woodward  Ave. 

.      .      .     2063  East  4th  St. 

.      .      .     119  East  5th  St. 

Cor. Washington  and  Illinois 

.     221  San  Fernando  Bldg. 

,     .      ,      .       136  Simcoe  St. 


Chicago  .  6  No.  Michigan  Ave. 
Omaha  .  418  McCague  Bldg. 
Minneapolis  320  Tribune  Annex 
San  Francisco  .  617  Mission  St. 
St.  Louis  ....  709  Pine  St. 
Vancouver,  B.  C.  603  Hastings  St. 


Additional  Service  Stations 

Albany,  22  So.  Pearl  St.  Buffalo,  194  Main  St. 


Dalla3  ....  905J^  Elm  St. 
Seattle  .  .  .  215  Stewart  St. 
Washington,  U.C.  426  Colorado  Bldg. 
Atlanta  ...  30  Moore  Bldg. 
Montreal,  Jones  &  Glassco,  Reg'd. 

St.  Nicholas  Bldg. 


Kansas  City,  210  New  Ridge  Bldg. 


^ 
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STUDY  THE  MAP 

Los  Anjieles  is  so  located  that  the 
markets  of  the  world  lie  at  its  door. 
In  the  lands  bordering  on  the 
Pacific  lie  t\vt>-thirds  of  the  world's 
entire  population  and  much  of  this 

«r<!v,  territory  is  more  easily  reached 
/Vv  througti  Los  Angeles  Harbor  than 
I  ^through  any  other  .'\niericim~port^^^^ 

SI     )More  than  two-thirds  of  Uie  United'ytr- 
States  is  nearer  b\    rail    to    Lo^ 
.Anjjeles  than  it  is  to   its  nearesir 
competitor  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


in   speaking   of  his  new  Los  Angeles  plant,  said,  "We  foun 

\iave  us   the   cheapest  fuel  on  the  Coast,  also  the  cheapesi 

Coast  when   used   in   large  quantities,  and  that  Los  Angele 

supply  of  fresh  water  sufficient  for  our  needs.     Our  Factory  Vlanager  says 

that  within    three  years   we    shall  he   able   to  produce  the  product  in  Los 

Angeles,  ship   it   by  way   of   Panama,  and    take  care  of   the  New  England 

trade   cheaper  than  we  can  from  Akron,   Ohio." 


Ten  Points  of  Advantage 

1.  Cheap  and  abuiuiant  water  supply.^] 

2.  Clieapand  abimdaiu  electrio  power. 

3.  Cheap  and   abundant  fuel — natU'"i' 
g-as  and  oil. 

4.  A  mild  industrial  climate. 

5.  Raw  materials  of  many  (ie^(•n|)tions. 

6.  Low  cost  of  factory  construction. 

7.  Open   shop  conditions  prevai!,  and 

abor  is  free,  contented  and  unham- 
pered. 

8.  South   America  and  the  Orient  are 
demarulin({'  our  proiiwcts  as  well  as 

he  Pacific  Coast  and  Eastern  Cities. 
9    Tlirer    Trans-Continental   Railway 
'■ystems,  for  which   Los  Angeles  is 
he  terminus,  all  connected  throufih 
i^os  Angeles  and  vicinity  by  Freight 
and  Passenger  Helt  Line  Railroads. 
10.  'Flie   Municipal  Wharfs  ami  Ware- 
houses   of    Los     Angeles     Harbor 
constitute    some  of   the  finest  port 
facilities  in  America. 


A  Good  Place  to  Work 

'I  re  iri  l^os  Angeles  free  Amer- 
ican labor  finds  ideal  working  con- 
conditions,  steady  employment  and 
good  pay. 


The  mild  climatic  contlitions  here  tend 
to  economy  in  clothing,  food,  fuel  autl 
cost  of  factories  and  houses. 

Thousands  of  workers  own  their  own 
homes  and  have  a  "year  round"  vege- 
table garden  in  the  back  yard. 

Shops,  mills,  shipyards  and  factories 
are  extending  and  increasing  in  num- 
ber. 

More  than  $50,000,000  is  being  in- 
vested in  new  buildings  and  industrial 
enterprises  in  Southern  California. 


^I^MK  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  invites  iiujuirv 
X  from  manufacturers  who  desire  to  expand  their  business  or 
take  advantage  of  the  rapidly  ^rovvin^  Pacific  Coast  tratle,  or 
from  any  concern  uliicliis  not  altogether  satisfied  with  jiresent 
factory  conditions  and  is  looking  for  a  location  where  modern 
development  and  industrial   freedom  prevail. 

We  are  prepared   to  furnish  you  dcluilcd   reports 
covering     l"ucl,     Power,     Haw     Matcrinl,    Labor, 
kail    and    Water      1  riiiisporlatioii,    NLirkets,     I'.lc. 
Addres* 

Frank  Wiggins,  Sec^  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Drpl.    C,    Chambrr   of   Commrrcr   Bldg.,    Lot   Angele*,    California 
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PECUUAK  "  PROSPECTS  •'  AS  SI 
THE  AUTO   SALESMAN 
"  I  "HE     American    public     is 

A   regard    tlio    salesinau,    especii 
well-groomed   automobile   salesma 
kind   of   he-siren,    in   whose   clut 
befuddled  prospect  loses  all  power! 
anything  except  ".;\il  right — I'll  tal 
This  is  either  entirely  too  compliml 
considered  from  the  view-point  of  thj 
man's  purely  human  powers,   or  (I 
too     tincomplimentary,     considerini 
salesman  as  a  very  good-hearted  chal 
is  glad  to  show  his  wares  even  whei| 
is  no  immediate  chance  of  a  side, 
least  says  Burt  P.  Garnett,  who  se| 
know    the    species.     The    salesmani 
dentally,  gets  a  good  deal  of  amuil 
out  of  his  job,  for  "queer  ones"  s| 
among  his  "i)rospects"  and  no 
deficit'nt  in  a  sense  of  h\imor  could  il 
a  salesman  very  long.     Writing  in  | 
Life  (Now  York)  Mr.  Garnett  tells 
amusing  incident  that  occurred  duri| 
recent  automobile  show  in  New  Yorl 

•  During  a  lull  in  the  procession  a  \ 
approached — a  woman  one  would  in 
atclj-  describe  as  a  nice  old  lady 
wore  black  mittens  and  sh(<  beamed 
at  everybody  and  everything.  She  n 
over  and  i)atted  the  fender  of  the 
that  stood  near  the  ropes.  We  i 
expected  her  to  say,  "Nice  old  car," 
as  such  an  old  lady  would  say,  "Ni 
doggie,"  to  a  friendly  St.  Bernard. 

Edwards  went  up  to  her.  Edw 
specialty  is  making  friends  with  tl 
ladies. 

"Good  morning,"  he  said  engag 
"It's  a  nice  tame  car,  isn't  it?  Won 
come  in  and  let  nie  show  it  to  you?" 

"No,  thank  you,"  she  said,  "1  wa 
looking  around." 

"Well,  you'd  better  make  a  tho 
job  of  it,"  said  Edwards.  "  111  be  ver 
to  tell  you  all  about  it." 

She  hesitate<l  and  seemed  si: 
frightened.  But  Edwards'.,  bigness  ai 
l)articular  way  with  »)ld  ladies  wer 
much  for  her. 

"I  really  shouldn't,"  she  said,  hi 
Iiers<'lf.     "But  they're  so  handsonu." 

We  sized  her  up  as  a  widow,  li\  ini; 
ably    in    Fordham,    and     niaiiagint: 
nicely  on  \hv  small  income  rmm  llu 
investment,  of  a  few    tli()U.>ian(l   dolla: 
by   her   husband.     A    honu>   jx-rson, 
«i)ly     with    graiidchildn-n    wlio    wcp 
chief  delight  and  iiileresl  in  life. 

She  enjoyed  looking  al  tlu'  cou])' 
eagerly  look  in  and  appreciated  tin  < 
chni<-f  w«'  had  made  of  upholstery  tc\ 
of  the  silk  poplin  cin-lains,  and  all  • 
silver  linings  .and  lixtures  thai  ha' 
Ko  carefully  designed  and  installed  I 
one  puri)<>sc  of  pleasing  the  ladies. 

She  sinpri/.cd  us  by  showing  B 
siderablc  knowledge  of  our  i)roduct. 

"My  son."  she  said,  "told  m 
She  slo])!,  ap|)arenlly  dicided  not  U' 
clow  what  her  son  had  said. 

Edwards  was  having  a  good  time. 

•  •ver,  t  Iking  and  joking  and  sonn'i 
llatlcrnig  the  old  lady.  .After  she  lm<l 
evcrylhing  from  radiator-<'ap  to  t4»il- 
and  had  been  given  every  possible  «i| 
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.  ly  to  realize  the  superiority  of 
lids  halted.  A  crowd  was  g 
he    felt    that    he    must    ans 

lions  of  others  who  were  ev 
-[. 

lie  old  lady  looked  at  him  ap 
r  suddenly  seemed  to  become  ag 

I— I — ,"  she  began. 

All  right,"  Edwards  broke  ii 
1  about  it."  He  smiled  in  hi: 
,  1-natured  fashion. 

le    sighed.       "All    right," 
.  )erately.     "  I'll  take  it!" 

idwards's  jaw  dropt. 

What?"  he  asked. 

I'll  take  it,"  she  repeated,  bu 
.     troubled.      "You  said   six 

;irs,  didn't  you?" 

(1  wards  merely   stared.     He 
Ajnished  to  do  anything  else. 

I — I  oughtn't  to,"  she  said.    ' 
i^er  to  have  looked  at  it." 
I  Why,    lady,"    said    Edwards, 
din  you  want  to  buy  this  car?" 
I  Don't     I     have     to?"     she     ] 
ajerly. 

Why,  bless  your  heart,  of  coi 
ii't  have  to,"  said  Edwards. 

Oh,  I'm  so  glad!"  she    said, 
iression  showed  that  she  was  rea 
''ell,    thank    you    so    much,    so 

Li're    awfully    nice.     You    see, 

st  a  good  salesman,  and  I  thou 
•e  selling  me  the  ear." 
'My!    That's  a  great  complimen 
wards.      "Bless   your   heart,    I 

Id  give  you  the  car." 

The  old  lady  blushed. 

Good-by,"  she  said  shyly.  The: 
I  impulsively,  she  whispered:  " 
It  as  nice  as  you  can  be." 

U  would  be  a  nice  ending  to  th< 
|te,  observes  the  writer,  to  say  tl 
l  lady  was  so  pleased  with  Edwar 
j    kindness    to    her    that    she    b 
r  son  to  the  show  ne.xt  daj",  and  t 
•ned    out    to    be    the    president    ( 
•st  National  Bank,   or  something 
it  he  bought  the  coupe  and  two 
"s  like   it.      However,    amusement 
the  salesman  got  out  of  that  exper 
)ility    to    enjoy    the    fun    at    least 
rnething,  for,  as  the  writer  continue; 

^e  were  in  the  mood  to  see  the  fi 
ings.       Like    other    hundreds    of 
hind  hundreds  of  brass  railings  in 
ow,  we  were  having  a  bit  of  a  holi' 
e  were  "factory  men."     We  had  su 
tended   the  production  and  finishing 
e  show  cars.     We  had  dispatched  tl 
r  New  York  by  express  freight,  we 
Bn  to  it   that  they  were   delivered, 
patched  and  beautiful  and  staged  jusi 

the  space  allotted  for  the  exhibitior 
ir  cars. 
Some  of  us  were  salcsmanagers,  some 

were  advertising  managers,    some 
itants,  some  salesmen  or  factory  rep 
ntatives,    some    managers    or    assista 

the  specifications  department.     In  ( 
irticular  case  we  were  a  crew  of  ten. 
We    brought    our    morning    coats,    c 
Jxedos,  and  evening  clothes  from  Detrc 
e  were   all  put  up  at  the  Belmont 
?tor  or  Knickerbocker  and  we  took  tuil 
ning   in    the   booth.     We   were   moil 
ins  of  information.     W^e    could  ans\J 
lything — or   thought  we  could.     I   si' 
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they  could  do  after  liours  of  wo 

)p  the  inllow  of  sea-water. 

t  time  the  water  iu  the  boile 

very  deep.     All  the  fires  we 

)f  course  the  engines  were  dea 

ss  plant  was  gone,  there  waa  i 

ake  light  or  heat  or  to  provi< 

i  necessaries  and  comforts  of  sh 

as  a  bad  situation. 

Randall  succeeded  in  getting  tl 

.  _   which  cut  off  the  boiler-room  foi 

fely  closed,  solidlj'  locked,  an 

ored    from    each    end.     Th( 

d.that  was  the  big  thing  for 

The  water  was  confined  to 

•t   of   the   ship.     Then   the  bi 

ose:  Will  the  bulkheads  hold 

rm?     It  was  blowing  hard  o; 

lit,  a  bad  storm  indeed,  and 

as  doing  a  buck  and  wing  daiK 

extra  Avater  ballast  in  her. 

18  worst  night  of  all,  and  th( 

e  apprehension  that  the  tri 

founder  if  the  storm  incr 

lesday  morning  we  attempted 
3  Powhatan's  people,  but  the 
oo  high  and  smashed  two  of 
3rcws  jumping  safely  to  the  d( 
royer  Leary.     After  that  we  ji 
good  Aveather  conditions,  whi( 
e  evening  last  Thursday,  and  th 
omparatively  easy  for  good  sea- 
3   whole   business   of    transship 
accomplished  in  four  hours  with- 
•  accident. 

States  torpedo-boat    destroyer^ 

ships    called  to  the  exact  spotj 

reless  of  the  Powhatan  before  it 

ut  of  order  by  the  inrushing  tidt 

is  the  rescue  of  the  passengers  was 

hed,  throwing  an  evenly  distrib^ 

of    light  over    the  six-hundred- 

tch  which  separated  the  Northern 

om  the  Powhata7i.     Of  the  i)light 

,ssengers  after  the  accident  to  tho 

I,  the  Sun  continues: 

boilers  deep  under  water  and  mar 

lifeless   the   pumps   could   not  be 

no  water  could  be  had  for  cooking 

ing,  no  power  could  bo  summoned 

tmos.     There  was,  of  course,  not  a 

heat  excei)t  for  futile  little  fires  in 

ey  here  and  there  in   the  few  ofl- 

hat  could  be  found. 

>d  there  was  ])lenty,  but  tho  cooking 

ni>  to  Atlantic-liiHT  standards  and 

e   held   to  a   tiresome   monotony — 

fhes  for  whole  meals  at  a  time.     And 

iiid  tlu'outrh  and  undcTneath  all  this 

)igiiaiit    woir.v    on    the   scon"   of   the 

lads,  for  Avho  knows  what  a  few  bolt^ 

anks  will  stand  after  twenty  years' 

)  wli(>n  the  Xortii  Atlantic  is  in  its 

•  mood? 

these  rescued  on«'S  of  the  Powhatan 

Jones  may  not  hav«'  Ix't-n  tolling  his 

but  it  was  a  close  call — <'lose  ei\o)iKli 

.y  fnrcTs  at  sea.     Then*  was  consider-, . 

(miying  done  lust  Sunday  night,  thojf 

liiuc  of  ill!. 

good   many   of   the   rescued   ones  ad- 
d  quite*  frankly  that  they  never  again 
■led  to  see  land  or  nnvtliing  else  worth 
]  this   side   of    llie  hereafter.      It    is  ft 
•abh«  thing,  ns  they  all  avern'd.  to  b«> 
isoiied  five  days  U|)on  a  lielpless  ship, 
lub  sliip.  for    llie  wireless  was  gone;    » 
I  Kliip,  for  the  lights  were  out;   a  j)ara- 
I  ship,  for  the  engines  were  d«'ad. 
le  thing  is  sure,  that  n«'ver  a  hajjpier 
)aiiy   came  off   the   sea    than    the  folk 'i 
"gilt  back  home  by  that  trouble-hunter,^ 
<peed-burner,  tlie  Northern  Pacific.    | 
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That  Would  Buy  100  Dishes 

Of  Supreme  Food— Quaker  Oats 

Consider  that — the  steak  for  an  average  family  meal  would  serve  100  dishes 
of  the  foo<i  of  foods. 

Quaker  Oats  costs  one  cent  per  large  dish.  One  egg  would  buy  five  dishes. 
One  chop  would  buy  twelve  dishes,  based  on  prices  at  this  writing. 

\'ou  can  serve  ten  breakfasts  of  Quaker  Oats  for  about  the  cost  of  serving 
one  with  meat  <X  eggs  or  fish. 

Saves  90%  On  Your  Breakfast 

But  the  true  way  to  measure  foods  is  by  nutrition.  The  calory — the  energy 
unit — is  used  for  this  comparison. 

Quaker  Oats  yield  1810  calories  per  pound,  while  round  steak  yields  890  and 
egjfs  035. 

This  is  the  cost  fK-r  1000  calorics  in  some  necessar\-  foods  at  this  writing: 


Cost  Per 

Quaker  Oats 
Average   Meats 
ATerage  Fish 
Hen's  Egg* 
Vegetables 

1000  Calories 

45c 

50c 

70c 

.      lie  to  75c 

So  Quaker  Oats,  comijared  with  average  meat  foods,  saves  some  OO^pcr  cent 
on  a  breakfast. 

And  the  oat  is  the  supreme  UkkI.  It  is  almost  the  ideal  food  in  balance  and 
completeness. 

It  in  rich  in  elements  which  growing  children  need.  As  a  vim-food  it  li.is 
age-old  fame. 

Make  Quaker  Oats  y(jur  l)asi(  i)reakfasl.  .Start  the  <lay  well-fed.  Use  this 
saving  to  bring  your  average  food  cost  down. 


Flaked  from   Queen   Grains  Only 

S<TvcQuak4T  OatH  for  itn  delightful  flavor.  It  is  flaked  from  (|iieen  grains  only 
— juHt  the  rich,  plump,  flavory  oaltt  Wo  get  but  ten  pounds  (rom  a  bushel.  W-X 
it  cofltit  no  extra  pri<  e. 

75c  and  35c  per  Package 

Emempl  in  ihm  Far  Wm»t  and  South 
Packed  in  Sealed  Round  Packages  with  Removable  Covmr 
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A  TRAMP  OF  EIGHT  HUNDRED  MILES 
THROUGH  THE  ANDES 

A  X  eight-hundred-milo  tramp  through  a 
■^^^  region  where  tramping  is  mostly  bad 
may  seem  a  doubtfully  delightful  way  of 
spending  a  vacation,  but  that  was  the  only 
thing  Harry  A.  Franck  could  think  of  doing 
when  he  found  himself  with  a  little  spare 
time  on  his  hands  a  while  ago.  So  he 
picked  out  a  nice,  chaotic  piece  of  terri- 
tory between  Bogota,  the  capital  of  Col- 
ombia, South  America,  and  Quito,  Ecuador, 
and  started  out  with  one  companion.  From 
his  account  of  the  trij),  appearing  in  The 
Wide  World  Magazine,  it  would  seem  a 
jaunt  of  that  kind  can  be  recommended 
to  anybody  suffering  from  ennui,  yearning 
for  thrills  and  "something  new,"  and  not 
averse  to  a  bit  of  strenuosity  and  some 
danger.  The  route  lay  through  the  Andes, 
and  the  trampers  mixed  freelj'  with  the 
natives,  Indian  and  white,  studying  their 
manners  and  customs.  Thoy  were  fift}^- 
seven  daj's  on  the  road  and  found,  when 
they  figured  up  their  expenses,  that  each 
had  spent  a  dollar  a  day  for  each  daj'  of  the 
journey.  Adventures  were  plentiful,  one 
of  the  most  sinister  happenings  taking 
place  just  after  the  waj^farers  left  Bogotd: 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  after 
leaving  Bogota  I  suddenly  realized  that  my 
companions  were  not  with  me  and  sat 
down  to  wait.  Half  an  hour  passed.  I 
strolled  back  along  the  road  and  then 
hurried  upward  at  a  sharper  pace.  Fully  a 
mile  up  I  sighted  Hays,  driving  the 
wobbly-kneed  carrier  before  him.  They 
had  tiptoed  on  the  edge  of  an  adventure. 
Barely  had  I  passed  from  view  when 
there  had  fallen  in  with  them,  one  by  one, 
four  evil-faced  fellows  carrying  sugar-cane 
staffs.  As  thirst  came,  eacli  fell  to  peeling 
and  sucking  his  cane.  Hays  looked  up  to 
find  the  four  wayfarers,  long  sheath-knives 
in  hand,  still  ostensibly  engaged  in  peeling 
sugar-cane,  but  closing  in  around  liim  and 
the  shivering  cargador.  Hays  had  taken 
for  fiction  the  stories  of  dang«>rs  on  the 
road,  and  his  automatic  pistol  was  packed 
away  on  tln'  carrier's  back.  But  he  had 
been  too  long  a  soldi(>r  to  betray  anxiety  in 
the  face  of  danger.  The  qiiartt't  cou- 
tiniied  their  innocent  oi'cupation,  crowd- 
ing ever  closer,  but  had  not  quite  summoned 
up  courage  to  try  tl\cir  fortunes  against  so 
stern-faced  a  (jrimjo,  when  llity  fell  in  witli 
another  group  of  traveh'rs,  wluTeupon  the 
four  gradually  faded  behind.  Tiicnccfortli 
uc  took  earc  lo  wear  our  W(>apons  in  plain 
Night. 

They  had  been  a  number  of  days  on  their 
journey  Ixfore  they  met  tln-ir  lirst  fidl- 
blooded  Indians.  Alt  ho  tiny  had  heard 
ominous  tales  of  cannibals  while  they  were 
at  HogoKi,  these  natives  seemed  friendly 
enough,  each  one  greeting  the  wanderers 
with  a  singsong  salutation  as  they  passed. 
Many  of  these  Indians  were  addicted  to  the 
coca  habit,  the  cheeks  of  a  number  of  lliose 
they  met  being  disfigured  by  coca  ends. 
SayK  Mr.  Franck: 

Kong  bef(»re  the  wliile  man  appearii^.pJi 
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his  shores,  the  Indian  of  the  Andes,  un- 
acquainted with  the  tobacco  of  his  North- 
American  brother,  was  addicted  to  this 
habit.  The  leaves — from  which  is  ex- 
tracted the  cocain  of  modern  days — are 
phicked  from  a  shrub  not  unlike  the  orange 
in  appearance,  that  grows  down  in  the 
edge  of  the  hot  lands  to  the  east  of  the 
Andean  chain.  Once  dried,  they  are 
packed  in  huge  bales,  or  crude  baskets 
made  on  the  spot,  and  sold  in  the  market- 
places by  old  women  who  weigh  out  the 
desired  amount  in  clumsy  home-made 
scales  or  in  handfuls  by  eye-measure. 

The  Indians  thrust  the  leaves  one  by 
one  into  their  mouths  and  as  they  become 
moistened,  add  a  bit  of  lime  or  ashes, 
dipt  with  what  looks  like  an  enlarged  tooth- 
pick from  a  tiny  calabash,  which,  with  a 
leather  pouch  for  the  leaves  themselves, 
constitutes  the  most  indispensable  article 
of  the  aboriginal  equipment.  How  harmful 
the  habit  may  be  it  is  hard  to  gage.  Its 
devotees  are,  it  is  true,  languid  of  manner 
and  slow  of  intellect;  but  they  show  no 
great  contrast  in  this  particular  from  the 
gente  decenie,  their  neighbors,  who  rarely 
indulge  in  the  leaves,  except  on  some  long 
and  wearisome  journey.  So  marked  is 
this  languor  in  Popayan  that,  as  in  most 
Andean  towns,  brawls  are  rare,  despite 
the  half-anarchy  that  reigns;  the  people 
are  simply  too  tired  to  quarrel. 

At  some  places  on  their  journey  the 
natives  seemed  to  hold  strangers  in  great 
fear,  and  the  travelers  had  much  difficulty 
in  obtaining  lodging.  They  were  met  with 
all  kinds  of  excuses  on  the  part  of  the 
natives  who  desired  to  get  rid  of  them: 

At  one  village  hut  two  women  met  our 
plea  for  lodging  with:  ''No,  senores;  los 
maridos  no  estan"  ("the  husbands  arc 
out"). 

'  "We  are  not  interested  in  the  husbands, 
but  in  a  place  to  sleep." 

"Yes,  but  the  husbands  will  be  out  all 
night,  and  they  would  make  themselves 
very  ugly." 

Further  on  my  companion  tried  his 
luck  again.  Two  plump  girls,  not  unat- 
tractive in  appearance,  bade  him  enter. 
Could  they  give  us  lodging?  They  thought 
so;  mother  usually  did,  but  she  was  out 
just  then. 

"All  right,"  said  Hayes,  sitting  down. 
"I'll  wait  for  her." 

Some  time  had  passed  when  it  occurred 
to  him  to  ask: 

"When  will  mother  be  back?" 

"Oh,  perhaps  in  a  week,"  answered  the 
innocent  damsels.  "She  went  to  Mojarras 
with  a  load  of  corn." 

For  days  at  a  time  we  tramped  the  trails 
of  the  Andes.  It  was  no  mountain-flank- 
ing road  of  easy  gradient,  such  as  abound 
in  the  Alps,  but  one  that  had  chiefly 
built  itself;  so  that  all  day  long  we  climbed 
and  descended  stony  buttresses  of  the 
range.  Here  and  there  a  hut  and  clearing 
hung  on  the  opposite  mountain  wall,  or 
above  us,  in  places  where  plows  were  use- 
less. The  Indians  cultivated  their  "farms" 
l)y  burning  off  a  bit  of  the  swift  slope. 
Then  they  threw  a  brush  fence  about  it, 
dropt  their  seeds  into  carelessly  dug  holes, 
and  sat  back  to  wait  for  whatever  Nature 
chose  to  send  them. 

For  days  now  there  had  been  persistent 
rumors  of  salteadores,  highway  robbers, 
reputed  experts  in  the  art  of  shooting  travel- 


HEINZ 

OVEN  BAKED  BEANS 


There  are  three  strong  appeals  in  Heinz  Oven  Baked 
Beans.  The  appeal  to  the  palate,  the  appeal  to 
reason,  and  the  appeal  to  the  pocketbook.  Selected, 
first  quality  beans,  baked  in  the  Heinz  way — in  dry 
heat,  in  real  ovens — combined  with  the  Heinz  rich 
tomato  sauce  and  tender  strips  of  pork.  A  ready 
cooked  food  that  is  delicious,  nutritive  and 
economical. 


Helncn  Baked  Beans  'with  Pork  and  Tomato  Sauce 
lleinz  Baked  Pork  and  Beans  (fivithout  Tomata  Sauce)  Boston  style 
Heinz  Baked  Beans  in   Tomato  Sauce  njuithout  Meat  {Vegetarian) 
Heinz,  Baked  Red  Kidney  Beam 


Some  of  the 

57 


Vinegars 

Spaghetti 

Cream  Soups 

Tomato  Ketchup 


///  Hej?t%  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  packtd  in  Ca?tada 
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Rest  as  You  Ride  on 
three-point  suspen- 
sion Triplex  Springs 

THIS  beautiful  four-door  Sedan  saves  passengers  from  the 
swaying,  bobbing  and  pitching  due  to  ordinary  road-jolts, 
in  addition  to  shielding  them  from  hot  sun,  rain,  cold  winds 
and  snow. 

Its  wonderful  three-point  suspension  Triplex  Sprmgs  cush- 
ion the  jars  and  absorb  the  shocks  so  that  the  passengers  seem 
to  glide  of(fr  rather  than  ride  up  and  down  the  road's  unevenness. 

No  previous  motor  car  experience  can  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  improvement  in  riding  comfort  achieved  by  this 
compact,  yet  roomy  Overland  4  Four-Door  Sedan. 

A  new  note  In  economy  of  closed  car  operation  is  also 
introduced  by  Overland  4  Sedan,  as  it  weighs  only  200  pounds 
more  than  the  touring  car.  Its  light  weight  effects  marked 
savings  in  gasoline,  oil  and  tires. 

From  Auto-Lite  starting  and  lighting  to  electric  horn  every 
detail  of  equipment  Is  high  grade  and  complete. 

The  gracefulness  of  Its  design  and  luxuriousness  of  Its 
appointments  together  with  the  fine  material  and  workmanship 
cfjntribute  toward  making  it  a  quality  car  of  unusual  distinction. 

WILLYSXJVFRLAND,    INC.,   TOLEDO,   OHIO 

Sedans,  Coupes,  Touring  Cars  and  Roadsters 
Willys-Overland,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 
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Common  Sense 
and  Digestion 

The  routine  use  of  Beeman's 
Pepsin  Chewing  Gum  ten  min- 
utes after  each  meal  aids  digestion 
by  stimulating  the  flow  of  saliva 
which  is  so  essential  for  the  proper 
digestion  of  food. 

Business  men  and  business 
women  often  attribute  to  other 
causes  a  decrease  in  their  efficiency, 
when  it  is  really  due  to  a  slight 
indigestion  resulting  from  hasty 
mastication    and    insufficient   saliva. 


Amcrlt-an  Chicle  Company 
New  York  Cleveland 

Chicago  Kuiiicii  City 

Sob  Frenclaco       Koilicttrr 
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crs  in  tlic  l)ack  from  any  of  the  t•ountlo^ 
liidinj^-placfs  along  the  trail.  Every  tuw; 
in  turn  asserted  that  its  own  region  wa 
eminently  safe;  the  danger  was  always  ii; 
the  next  one.  "  Eaeh  traveler  we  met — an<i 
they  were  never  alone — carried  a  rifle  o 
a  musket.  Once,  at  an  awkward  defilt 
we  suddenly  caught  sight  of  an  ugly-lcjokin; 
group  of  ruflians  on  a  knoll  above,  an( 
our  back  muscles  twitched  uneasily  unti 
we  had  climbed  out  of  range.  The  fac 
that  our  own  weapons  hung  in  plain  sigh 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  their  inaction 

All  the  processes  that  go  to  the  making  o 
the  festive — and  expensive — "Panama" 
hat  were  revealed  to  them  at  San  Pablo 
the  citj'  where  every  house  is  a  factor 
of  such  hats.     We  read: 

The  "straw"  is  furnished  by  the  to 
quilla  plant,  a  reed  somewhat  resemblinj 
the  sugar-cane  in  appearance.  If  lef 
to  itself,  the  i)lant  at  length  blossoms  o 
"leaves"  out  in  the  form  of  a  fan-shape( 
fern.  Once  it  has  reached  this  stage,  it  i 
no  longer  us(>ful  to  the  weaver  of  hat;^ 
F'or  his  purposes  the  leaves  must  be  nip 
in  the  bud,  so  to  speak — gathered  whil 
still  in  the  stalk.  The  green  layers  tha 
Avould,  but  for  this  ])remalure  end,  haV' 
expanded  later  into  leaves  are  spread  ou 
and  cut  into  narrow  strips  with  a  comb 
shaped  knife.  The  finer  the  cutting,  th' 
more  expensive  the  hat.  Between  th' 
material  of  a  two-  and  a  fifty-doUa 
"Panama"  there  is  no  difference  whatever 
except  in  the  width  of  the  strips.  Boilec 
and  laid  out  in  the  sun  and  wind,  thes' 
curl  tightly  together.  '^i^'  are  thei 
bleached  white  in  a  sulfur-oi^cn  and  sole 
to  the  weaver  in  the  form  of  tufts  not  unlik 
broom-straw  or  a  bunch  of  pratrie-L 

The  weaving  of  the  "  Panama'-'ln  jiius  a 
the  crown,  and  the  edge  of  the  brim  is  stil 
unfinished,     with     protruding     "straws.' 
when  turned  over  to  the  wholesale  dealer 
Packed  oni'  inside  the  other  in  l)ales  a  yan 
long,    they  are   carried    on   nnile-back   t. 
Pasto.     There  more  skilful  worknu'n  biui 
in   and    trim    the   edges.     They   are    ihei 
])laced     in    large    mud-ovens    of    beehivi 
shape,    in   which   quantilivs   of   sulfur  an 
burned.    Next  they  are  laid  out  in  tiic  back 
\ard  of  the  eslabiisiuncnl — with  chickeilK 
<U)gs,    and    other    fauna    common    to    tb' 
dwellings    of    the    Andes    wandering   oVP 
them,  be  it  said  in  passing — to  bleacli  in 
sun;    they  are  rulibed  with  starch  to 
them   a   false   wliiteness,   and   finally  met 
and  lioys  pound  and  pound  them  on  bl 
with  heavy  wooden   nwilU'ts,  as  if  bent 
I  heir     utter     destruction,     tossing     t! 
aside  at  last>,  folded  and  b(>aten  flat,  in  Ui* 
form   in   wiiich    ihcy   appear  exenlually  li 
the  show-windows  of  our  own  land.     I'li*  11 
l>e«t   (!an   b(>    woven    only    at   moiiiinfl:  oi 
evening,    or    wiien    the    moon    is    full    lUii 
lirighl,  lhi>  humidity  of  tlie  air  being  theij* 
jnsi  suHicient  U)  give  the  lilier  I  he  refiuin-''" 
llexil.iiily. 

Virtually  (>very  inhaliitant  of  San  !'abl< 
is,  from  cliildhoo<l,  an  expert  weaver  e 
hats.  We  were  told  tlial  in  all  I  lie  histor; 
of  the  town  only  on<'  boy  had  been 
stupid  lo  learn  to  weave,  and  he 
now  the  prii'st  of  a  neighboring  liainlit 
The  government  leiegraiili  <»peral(ir  Oi 
Sm  i'al)lo  who  probaldy  averagi-s  « 
(l()/.e!i  mcHHages  a  week  -  had  a  reoorc 
of  one  hat  a  <lay,  six  liuls  a  week  tbtj 
year  round.      That  was  probably  at    leW 
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half-dozen,  split  open,  at  the  road  edge.  A 
carriage  passed — the  first  we  had  seen  for 
weeks;  then  an  automobile;  a  man  in 
"European"  clothes,  wearing  shoes,  yet 
actually  walking;  a  clean  child  of  well-to- 
do  parents.  A  motley  crowd,  ehiefl.y 
Indians  in  gaudy  ponchos,  came  and  went; 
and  all  at  once  Quito  in  its  Maylike  after- 
noon burst  out  before  us  in  its  mountain 
hollow. 


THESE  MEN  ENJOYED  THE  RARE 
SPORT  OF  HUNTING  GORILLAS 

ELEPHANT,  lion,  and  buffalo  figure 
prominently  in  African  hunting  sto- 
ries, but  seldom  does  a  sportsman  lay  low 
a  gorilla.  Only  when  some  adventurous 
spirit  penetrates  the  deepest  fastnesses  of 
the  jungle  does  he  come  in  contact  with  the 
great  anthropoid,  and  the  experience  inva- 
riably furnishes  a  tale  full  of  thrills.  Last 
summer  H.  G.  and  R.  H.  Foster,  whose 
home  is  at  Jinja,  Uganda,  in  eastern  Africa, 
had  an  opportunity  to  hunt  this  rare  animal, 
and  among  the  contents  of  their  game-bag 
when  they  returned  home  were  a  live  baby 
gorilla  and  the  skins  and  skeletons  of  two 
adults.  The  gorilla  hunt  was  unexpected, 
as  they  had  set  out  to  shoot  elephant.  On 
the  way  to  the  place  they  had  selected  as 
their  field  of  operations,  however,  they 
were  informed  of  a  rare  type  of  gorilla 
supposed  -to  have  its  habitat  on  Mount 
Mibreno,  about  thirty  miles  from  Lake 
Kivu,  where  the  party  made  their  camp  for 
several  days,  and  as  the  pursuit  of  gorillas 
ofifered  more  thrills  than  elephant,  they 
decided  to  go  after  the  big  apes.  Their  in- 
formation, it  seems,  had  not  been  of  a  par- 
ticularly specific  character,  but  on  their 
journey  toward  Mount  Mibreno  they 
found  a  pigmy  village,  whose  diminutive 
inhabitants  were  finally  persuaded  to  act 
as  guides  to  the  party.  Their  experiences 
with  these  shy  wood-folk  and  the  further 
adventures  of  the  expedition  are  set  out 
in  the  New  York  Herald  by  one  of  the 
brothers : 

We  camped  that  evening  on  the  slope  of 
a  mountain,  and  while  sitting  outside  our 
tent  one  of  our  carriers  told  us  that  he  had 
seen  two  pigmies  not  far  oft'.  Later  on  we 
saw  them  ourselves  and  they  gradually  came 
closer  to  our  tent,  evidently  being  drawn  by 
cm'iosity,  and  they  eventually  squatted 
down  a  few  yards  off.  We  knew  that  one 
of  our  carriers  had  a  knowledge  of  their  lan- 
guage, and  after  a  time,  when  we  had  per- 
suaded them  by  a  gift  of  food  and  salt  that 
our  intentions  were  friendly,  we  got  on  con- 
versational terms  with  them.  As  we  were 
going  almost  entirely  on  information  re- 
ceived from  the  natives  regai-ding  the  exis- 
tence of  gorillas  on  Mount  Mibreno,  we  were 
anxious  to  hear  what  the  pigmies  could  tell 
us  about  them,  and  after  some  time  we 
gathered  that  there  were  very  large  monkeys 
on  Mount  Mibreno,  but  there  were  also 
larger  ones  farther  up  the  mountain  on  the 
slopes  of  which  we  were  then  camped.  We 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  latter 
would  probably  be  chimpanzees,  but  de- 
cided that  we  would  go  up  the  mountain 


the  next  day,  and  if  we  found  any  would  ask 
the  pigmies  how  they  compared  with  those 
on  Mount  Mibreno. 

Next  morning  we  got  away  early  with 
the  pigmies  in  attendance.  For  the  first 
few  hours  we  were  interested  in  watching 
the  tactics  of  these  diminutive  natives  of 
central  Africa.  They  were  about  four  feet 
in  height,  absolutely  naked,  and  carried  a 
spear  apiece.  They  were  very  suspicious  of 
any  sound  or  action  on  our  part  which  they 
were  unable  to  account  for,  and  on  the 
slightest  sign  of  danger  would  vanish  into 
the  surrounding  forest '  so  silently  and 
quickly  that  if  we  were  not  looking  at  them 
we  were  quite  unable  to  tell  in  which  direc- 
tion they  had  gone,  but  they  would  always 
reappear  again  in  a  few  minutes  generally 
a  few  yards  ahead  of  us. 

As  we  were  making  our  way  through  the 
forest  suddenly  there  was  a  great  crashing 
of  undergrowth.  The  pigmies,  as  usual, 
disappeared,  and  we  stood  ready  for  any- 
thing which  might  appear.  However,  we 
saw  nothing  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  whatever  animal  it  was  had  made  the 
noise  had  decamped.  In  a  few  moments 
the  pigmies  reappeared  and  were  standing 
quite  close  to  us  when  one  of  them  sud- 
denly made  a  dive  into  the  middle  of  a 
thick  bush  which  was  growing  about  two 
yards  away,  emerging  again  almost  imme- 
diately, holding  up  a  small  animal  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  long,  which  was  squealing 
and  kicking  violentlj^  On  examination  this 
proved  to  be  a  young  giant  hog.  We  ex- 
amined him  with  interest,  as  this  species  of 
pig  is  very  rare,  and  we  had  never  seen  one 
before.  They  grow  to  a  great  size  and  are 
very  shy  and  difficult  to  get  a  shot  at.  No 
doubt,  it  was  the  old  sow  which  we  had 
heard  crashing  aAvay.  How  the  pigmy  had 
spotted  the  young  one  in  the  bush  we  were 
at  a  loss  to  understand,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  do  not  miss  much  in  the 
shape  of  food  when  it  comes  within  range 
of  their  eyes. 

Up  till  now  we  had  seen  nothing  of  chim- 
panzees or  any  large  monkeys,  but  about 
an  hour  later  we  saw  one  on  a  large  tree 
which  had  fallen.  The  pigmies  saw  it  first 
and  pointed  it  out  to  us.  We  did  not  shoot 
it,  as  we  merely  wanted  to  see  one  and  make 
sure  the  pigmies  had  seen  it  too.  When 
the  chimpanzee  disappeared  the  pigmies 
pointed  out  to  us  in  some  near-by  trees  the 
habitations  of  these  wild  monkey-men, 
which,  according  to  our  interpreter,  was 
what  they  called  them.  These  consisted  of 
platforms  about  three  feet  square,  built, 
some  distance  up  the  trees,  of  branches  and 
sticks  bound  together  with  grass  and  a  vine 
which  we  saw  growing  around  some  of  the 
trees. 

At  this  juncture  the  hunters  were  in- 
formed by  their  pigmy  guides  that  there 
were  certain  "man-monkeys"  on  Mount 
Mibreno  much  larger  than  the  animal  they 
had  seen.  In  fact,  asserted  the  pigmy  tribe, 
these  apes  they  spoke  of  were  so  large  and 
strong  that  no  pigmy  had  ever  ventxired 
near  them.  This  led  to  a  parley,  during 
which  the  little  men  were  finally  reassured 
by  statements  regarding  the  potency  of  the 
hunters'  "irons"  which  enabled  them  to 
work  vast  destruction  at  a  great  distance. 
The  pigmies  were  also  promised  much  meat 
which  the  white  men  intended  to  shoot. 
So  they  continued  on  their  way: 

We  started  at  dajiight  the  next  morning 
and  reached  our  next  camping-ground  with- 
out incident.     The  country  we  had  come 


through  was  similar  to  that  of  the  day  be- 
fore, but  we  had  to  make  our  way  through 
several  large  patches  of  giant  nettles. 
These  had  caused  us  great  discomfort,  as 
wo  got  stung  all  over  with  their  bristles, 
which  grew  to  about  half  an  inch  in  length 
and  were  strong  enough  to  penetrate  our 
clothing. 

We  found  ourselves  on  Mount  Mikero, 
at  an  altitude  of  about  eight  thousand  feet. 
We  had  followed  the  lower  edge  of  the  bam- 
boos and  had  then  struck  uphill  for  a  little 
while  and  arrived  at  a  spot  where  no  bam- 
boos grew,  but  we  had  them  above  and 
below  us.  After  a  talk  with  the  pigmies 
we  decided  that  this  would  be  a  good  spot 
from  which  to  hunt  for  the  gorillas,  as  they 
told  us  they  could  [take  us  to  a  spot  a 
few  hours  away  where  they  knew  the  gor- 
illas had  been  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  every 
night  some  months  ago,  but  they  thought 
that  they  did  not  stop  on  one  part  of  the 
mountain  for  very  long  at  a  time,  and  as 
there  were  only  a  few  of  them  we  might  be 
several  days  finding  them. 

Our  camp  was  on  the  south  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  early  next  morning  we  started 
off  with  the  pigmies  leading  in  an  easterly 
and  slightly  uphill  direction.  It  was  hard 
going  and  the  nettles  were  almost  unbear- 
able. After  going  steadily  for  over  five 
hours  our  two  guides,  without  a  word  of 
explanation,  suddenly  disappeared.  We  had 
heard  or  seen  nothing  and  we  expected 
them  to  reappear,  as  they  usually  did,  in 
one  or  at  most  two  minutes.  However,  as 
they  did  not  turn  up,  and  being  in  need  of 
a  rest  we  sat  down  and  waited.  After 
about  fifteen  minutes,  when  we  had  begun 
to  think  that  perhaps  they  had  suddenly 
got  tired  of  their  job  and  had  deserted  us 
for  good,  they  reappeared  and  beckoned  us 
to  follow,  wliich  we  did,  and  in  about  ten 
minutes  they  stopt  again  and  pointed  to  the 
ground  close  ahead  of  them,  then  said  some- 
thing to  our  interpreter,  who  told  us  that 
tliis  was  where  the  gorillas  had  been  sev- 
eral months  ago.  We  examined  the  ground, 
but  all  spoor  had  been  washed  out  and  the 
only  peculiarities  we  could  find  were  sev- 
ei'al  circular-shaped  patches  about  four  feet 
in  diameter  and  scattered  over  with  dried 
bamboo  twgs.  On  inquiring,  the  pigmies 
told  lis  through  our  interpreter  that  these 
were  the  remains  of  the  gorillas'  beds,  which 
they  made  of  bamboo  t^vigs  piled  up  into  a 
heap. 

As  we  could  learn  nothing  from  what  we 
saw  here  as  to  their  present  whereabouts 
we  asked  the  pigmies  if  they  had  any  idea 
where  we  should  be  likely  to  find  the 
gorillas  now,  but  they  said  that  as  it  was 
well  known  that  they  did  not  stop  in  one 
part  of  the  mountain  for  very  long  at  a 
time  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  say 
where  thej'^  were,  but  thej'^  knew  this 
family  had  been  on  the  mountain  for  a  long 
time  and  they  thought  it  was  very  unlikely 
they  had  left  it  and  "if  the  white  men  still 
wanted  to  shoot  this  uneatable  meat  the 
onlj'  chance  they  had  of  doing  so  was  to 
find  some  fresh  spoor,  when  the  gorillas 
could  easily  be  reached." 

On  being  reassured  that  if  we  were  suc- 
cessful in  finding  the  gorillas  we  would 
shoot  them  large  quantities  of  meat,  the 
pigmies  agreed  to  remain  with  us  and  help 
us  to  get  on  to  their  tracks.  So  we  decided 
that  we  would  not  move  our  camp  from 
its  present  position  and  that  we  would 
search  all  this  side  of  the  mountain  sj's- 
tematically,  starting  from  the  camp  each 
morjiing  in  a  new  direction.  We  were 
satisfied  that  if  we  were  not  actually 
on  the  track  of  gorillas  at  any  rate  they 
must  be  something  new  in  the  ape  line. 
They  certainly  could  not  be  chimpanzees. 
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as  this  was  not  tlu>  right  sort  of  country 
for  them  and  we  had  never  seen  their 
beds  anywliere  else  but  up  the  trees  in 
thick  forest,  and  having  eome  so  far  and 
our  curiosity  being  greatly  aroused  we 
decided  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  find  them 
and  secure  a  shim. 

For  three  days  they  wandered  around 
on  the  moimtain  looking  for  their  quarry, 
but  without  success.  Owing  to  the  altitude 
it  was  verj'  cold,  and  a  part  of  the  time 
the  mountain  was  env(>loii(>d  in  clouds  and 
rain  which  added  to  the  discomfort  of  the 
hunters.  On  the  fourth  day  they  started 
to  explore  the  part  of  the  mountain  directly 
above  them.  They  found  the  going  hard, 
and  after  several  hours  of  strenuous  climb- 
ing found  that  they  had  ascended  only 
about  a  thousand  feet  above  their  camp. 
Further: 

We  continued  straight  up  hill  and  in 
about  ten  minutes  suddenly  came  on  some 
of  the  beds  which  the  pigmies  had  told 
us  the  gorillas  make  out  of  bamboo  twigs. 
We  found  them  to  be  as  the  pigmies  had 
described,  simply  bamboo  twigs  heaped 
up,  on  the  tops  of  which  the  gorillas  had 
sat  and  so  flattened  down  the  tops,  which 
were  now  about  two  and  one-half  feet 
from  the  ground.  Fach  bed  was  about 
four  feet  in  diameter,  and  we  could  see 
that  they  were  quite  new  and  from  the 
spoor  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
gorillas  had  left  only  an  hour  or  two 
before  we  arrived. 

Most  of  the  beds  were  fairly  close  to- 
gether, but  one  we  saw  was  several  yards 
away  from  the  n^st.  We  examined  the 
spoor  close  to  this  and  found  that  the  foot- 
prints were  larger  than  any  of  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  family,  and  in  comparison 
with  our  own  were  considerably  larger. 
We  both  agreed  that  we  were  up  against 
sonu'thing  rather  formidable  in  the  monkey 
line  and  lliat  liostilitics  at  close  quarters 
must  at  all  costs  be  avoided.  W(>  therefore 
comm(>nc(>d  to  follow  the  tracks  V(Ty 
cautiously.  Aijparcntly  they  had  not  been 
in  anj'  hurry,  as  tliey  had  been  feeding  all 
the  way  along  on  young  bamboo  shoots 
and  a  certain  kind  of  weed  which  gnnv 
very  |)l(iitirull.\-  hcrcaboiils.  We  found 
the  pigmies  very  useful  now,  as  they  had 
not  the  slightest  difli<'ulty  in  k(>«>ping  on  the 
track,  which,  of  course,  was  |)laiii  enough; 
l)iil,  what  was  more  to  the  j)oint,  we  kn(>\v 
we  could  rely  on  tliem  to  let  us  kiu)W 
when  we  were  <'losc  to  the  gorillas. 

'IMie  tracks  had  led  us  in  an  up-hill 
direction  through  thick  bamboo  forest, 
and  we  had  been  going  an  hour  or  a  little 
miiic  and  had  noticed  that  the  forest  was 
getting  thinner.  We  foiiiid  later  that  we 
were  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  l)aml)oos. 

When  the  pigmies  siiddenl\  xanislied  we 
had  heard  or  seen  nothing,  and  after 
wailing  a  minute  or  two  they  rcapixjind 
and  beckoiU'd  us  to  follow,  which  we  did; 
ami  after  going  a  little  fiirthi-r  we  could 
see  in  a  elearingof  the  forest  a  parl>'  of  nine 
or  ten  huge  apes.  They  were  .seated  on 
the  ground  more  or  less  in  a  circle  and 
ai)peiire(l  to  lie  resting,  but  one  young  one 
aliout  hidf  grown  was  facing  directly  our 
way.  and  1  think  iniist  have  caught,  sight 
of  one  of  us,  as  he  got  up  with  a  grunt, 
wliich  apparently  put  all  tlw  rest  on  lln< 
(\\t\  liir,  as  they  all  rose. 

One  gorilla  wliich  was  probably  the  old 
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man  of  the  party,  as  he  was  larger  and 
appeared  to  have  become  partly  gray  with 
age,  started  to  come  toward  us.  We  fired 
and  killed  him  before  he  had  advanced 
many  steps.  The  remainder,  probably  sur- 
prized and  frightened  at  the  sound  of  our 
rifles  and  at  seeing  their  leader  fall,  hesi- 
tated and  backed  away,  making  a  hideous 
noise  not  unlike  a  frightened  baboon  but 
much  louder  and  deeper. 

I  noticed  as  they  drew  off  that  the 
gorilla  nearest  us  was  holding  in  her 
arms  a  very  young  one,  so  I  fired  and 
wounded  her  and  she  came  toward  us, 
still  clasping  her  baby.  We  both  fired 
again  and  she  dropt.  The  rest  by  this  time 
were  just  disappearing. 

We  approached  the  female  gorilla  and 
found  her  lying  face  down  resting  on  her 
elbows  and  still  clasping  her  young  one 
underneath  her.  We  took  away  the  young 
one,  which  from  indications  we  thought 
could  not  be  more  than  twenty-four  hours 
old.  It  was  a  female  and  quite  uninjured. 
The  old  man  gorilla  had  never  stirred  from 
where  he  fell  when  we  shot  him  and  we 
now  examined  him  with  interest.  We 
had  seen  before  shooting  him  that  he  was  a 
huge  beast,  but  we  were  hardly  prepared 
for  the  size  and  strength  which  the  following 
measurements  indicated : 

Height,  five  feet  eleven  inches  in  ordi- 
nary standing  attitude. 

Chest,  fifty-eight  inches. 

Girth  around  stomach,  sixty-seven  inches. 

Finger-tip  to  finger-tip,  with  arms  ex- 
tended, seven  feet. 

Forearm  in  thickest  part,  fifteen  inches, 
round. 

The  female  gorilla  was  a  good  six  inches 
shorter  and  smaller  in  proportion,  her 
color  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  herd,  with 
the  exception  of  the  old  man,  which,  as  I 
have  already  said,  was  partly  gray,  was 
black  with,  in  places,  a  dark  brown  tinge. 

While  we  were  examining  our  bag,  and 
for  some  time  during  subsequent  skinning 
operations  we  could  hear  the  rest  of  the 
gorillas  some  distance  away  screaming 
and  making  noises  unlike  any  other  animal 
we  had  heard.  We  thought  they  were 
about  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  yards  off, 
but  they  did  not  attempt  to  molest  us 
and  gradually  drew  off  out  of  earshot. 

We  spent  the  rest  of  that  day  skinning 
the  dead  gorillas  and  in  cutting  the  bones 
out  of  them,  much  to  the  amazement  of 
the  natives,  who  could  not  understand 
why  we.  wanted  the  bones  at  all,  and  when 
we  told  them  that  we  were  going  to  cook 
and  eat  the  flesh  they  were  plainly  dis- 
gusted, as  apparently  even  they  never 
dared  to  eat  gorilla  meat.  We  afterward 
offered  it  to  the  pigmies  in  lieu  of  the 
buffalo  meat  which  we  had  promised  them. 

This  promise  we  afterward  carried  out 
and  shot  them  two  buffaloes,  having  first 
been  careful  to  get  directions  from  them 
as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  nearest  vil- 
lage; thereafter  we  did  not  see  our  pig- 
mies again.  We  had  to  wait  several  days 
at  our  present  camp  to  dry  the  skins  and 
bones  and  during  this  time  the  baby 
gorilla  kept  very  fit,  alt  ho  we  only  had 
canned  milk  to  feed  her  on  and  a  Wor- 
cester-sauce bottle  fitted  with  a  piece  of 
hollow  stick  and  a  small  piece  of  rubber 
tubing  for  a  feeding-bottle.  However,  she 
managed  to  empty  it  two  or  three  times 
every  day  and  was  a  great  nuisance  at 
night,  as  one  or  the  other  of  us  had  to  get 
up  every  two  or  three  hours  to  heat  her 
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Needless  Ruin! 


HUMAN  life  and  property  have 
been  ingeniously  guarded  against 
every  peril  but  one — heretofore 
FIRE  losses  have  continued  practically 
unchecked.  At  last  FIRE — man's  un- 
tamed enemy — has  met  its  Master. 

FOAMITE  FIREFOAM,  a  new  prod- 
uct of  American  inventive  genius,  is  Fatal 
TO  Fire.  It  smothers  fire  and  does  it 
quickly.  W  hen  applied  to  fire-threatened 
surfaces,  it  completely  insulates  them. 
Furthermore,  it  neither  da7nages  nor 
destroys. 

Foamite  Firefoam  is  effective  against 
fire  of  every  type  of  every  origin.  It  even 
masters  blazing  oil  and  gasoline. 

FIREFOAM  is  a  fire-smothering,  fire 
extinguishing  foam  which  covers  all 
burning  objects  like  a  blanket.  It  puts 
out  fire  quicker  than  other  extinguishing 
agents,  and  prevents  re-ignition.  It  coats 
and  clings  to  all  surfaces,  and  floats  on 
even  the  most  inflammable  liquids.  It  is 
effective  against  every  kind  of  fire.  Un- 
like water,  it  does  not  damage. 

Foamite  Firefoam  is  endorsed  by  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
the  Associated  Factory  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  the  Underwriters* 
Laboratories,  and  the  U.  S.  Steamboat 
Inspection  Hureau.  It  assists  in  lowering 
insurance  rates. 

Foamite  Firefoam  Apparatus  includes 
protective  systems,  both  stationary  and 
|)ortable,  for  every  fire  hazard.  Special 
protective  systems  are  designed  for  large 
industrial  j)lants  and  extra  hazardous 
risks. 

You  can  stop  it ! 

YOU  know  of  the  great  increase  in 
fire  risks  in  the  past  ten  years,  due 
to  the  rapid  growth  in  the  use  ol 
inflammable  materials  in  every  industry 
in    all    parts   of   thi-    country. 


These  danger  spots  —  oils,  gasoline, 
paints,  varnishes,  chemicals — can  be  safe- 
ly guarded  against  fire  only  by  Foamite 
Firefoam.  With  Foamite  Firefoam  at 
hand,  one  man  can  prevent  a  conflagra- 
tion. 

Is  it  not  your  duty  in  the  interest  of 
life  and  property  in  your  own  industry 
and  community  to  see  that  foresight  is 
exercised   in  lessening  fire  risks.'' 

Whose  will  be  the  responsibility  if  you 
go  to  a  pile  of  ashes  some  morning  in- 
stead of  to  your  oflfice?  If  you  delay  in 
investigating  Foamite  Firefoam,  the 
blame  is  on  your  shoulders. 

AND  it  is  as  easy  to  find  out  about 
±\.  Foamite  Firefoam  as  it  is  to  obtain 
it.  Each  of  the  following  Sales  Compa- 
nies carries  large  supplies  of  Foamite 
Firefoam  and  a  complete  line  of  Foamite 
Firefoam  apparatus.  Write  or  visit  the 
nearest  oflfice: 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  020  Old  South  Building 
Foamite  Firefoam  Company 

CHICAGO,   ILL.,   764   Conway   Building 

Firefoam  Engineering  Company 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  6  St.  Clair  Ave.  West 

Firefoam  Service  &  Supply  Company 
DENVER,  COLO.,  Trarnway   Building 

Rocky  Mountain  Firefoam  Co. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  1012  Baltimore  Ave. 

Foamite  Firefoam  Com  pan  v 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  112-1  lONo.  Broad  St. 

Atlantic  Firefoam  Company 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.,  105  Wood  Street 
Firefoam  Sales  Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF..  Mills  Building 
Pacific  Foamite  Firefoam  Co. 

TULSA,  OKLAHOMA,  418  South  Boston  St. 

I'Oam  Fire  Apparatus  Company 
HAMILTON,  CANADA 

Canadian    Foamite    Firefoam,    Ltd. 

LONDON,  E.  C,  ENCU.AND,  4  Broad  St.  PI. 
Foamite  Firefoam,  Ltd. 

Look  around  you  -you  will  discover 
danger  spots  in  your  own  factory  or  place 
of  business!  Do  they  not  suggest  to 
you  the  advisability  of  finding  out  about 
Foamite  I'irefoam  at  once  as  a  sound 
business    proi)osition  ."*     Write    us. 


SMOTHERS       FIRE 
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OEND  AT  ONCE  for  OUT  new 
booklet,  "This  Must  Stop." 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  you 
here  all  about  the  remarkable 
record  made  by  Foamite 
Firefoam.  This  booklet  tells 
the  story  in  detail  and  shows 
vividly  how  Foamite  Firefoam 
puts  out  fires — in  seconds,  not 
hours. 


If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the 
following  industries,  you  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  this  booklet. 
It  has  a  special  message  for  you. 


Steel  and  Iron 
Textile  Manufacturing 
Automotive  Garages 
Marine  Transportation 
Oil,  Paint,  Varnish 

and  Grease 
Dyes  and  Chemicals 


Fuel  Oil  Storage 

Coal  Mining 

Factories 

On  the  Farm 

Oil  (fields,  refineries 

and  storage) 
Fire  Departments 


Foamite  Firefoam  Co.,  Dept.  150B — 200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


l< 


II 


SMOTHERS       FIRE 
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On  the  Lincoln  Highway— truck  thrown  into  the  ditch  by  the  breaking  of  a  defective  steering  knuckle. 
Statistics  show  that  38.4  per  cent,  of  all  truck  accidents  are  due  to  internal  weaknesses. 

How  Much  is  American  Business 
Taxed  by  Avoidable  BreakdoAvns 


EH.  HARRIMAN 
used  to  say  that  no 
•  man  achieves  any- 
thing worth  while  unless 
he  takes  all  the  responsi- 
bility and  holds  absolute 
control. 

The  Packard  Company 
has  always  taken  full  re- 
sponsibility for  its  trucks 
because  it  controls 
their  building  from  the 
ground  up.  Every  part 
designed  by  Packard  — 
controlled  by  Packard 
through  foundry,  forge, 
machining  and  finishing— 
a  Packard  engineering 
unit,  tested  by  Packard 
every  step  of  the  way. 

PACKARD  owns  and 
operates  the  most  ex- 
tensive   heat-treating  and 


finishing  plant  in  the 
world — producing  a  steel 
that  is  stronger  than  the 
average  by  35,000  to  62,- 
000  pounds  to  the  square 
inch. 

The  steel  in  the  rear  end 
of  a  Packard  truck  costs 
22c  a  pound — as  against  9c 
for  the  steel  ordinarily 
used. 

Each  rua  of  steel  is 
tested  to  the  final  limit  of 
strength.  Each  finished 
part  to  highest  known 
standard  of  accuracy. 

Packard  engines  are  run 
on  the  block  to  an  equiva- 
lent of  1000  miles  road 
service,  A  Packard  truck 
is  ready  to  do  a  full 
day's  work  when  it  is 
delivered. 


THE  business  man  runs 
his  trucks  for  what 
they  will  do. 

Transportation  is  his 
object— not  having  defec- 
tive parts  *'made  good" 
free  of  charge. 

The  Packard  business  is 
not  a  business  of  assem- 
bling parts  made  here  and 
thtre.  It  is  not  .^  trade  in 
repair  parts. 

It  is  a  business  of  build- 
ing trucks  for  the  man 
who  wants  transporta- 
tion every  working  hour 
of  every  working  day. 

And  this  is  why  the 
Packard  Company  keeps 
control  every  step  of  the 
way — clear  back  to  the 
timber  in  the  forest  and 
the  ore  in  the  mine. 


**  Ask  the  Man  Who  Owns  One 


PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


1  k  and  give  it  to  her.  When  she  got 
\agry  she  used  to  cry,  and  when  con- 
tjited  sucked  her  thumb  like  any  human 

llby. 

Jhe  baby  gorilla  continued  to  thrive 
fd    consume    large    quantities    of    milk. 

iparently  it  was  none  the  worse  for  the 
(iitinual  trekking  about.  Mr.  Foster 
(Qcludes: 

During  all   this  time   the  baby  gorilla 

IS  drinking  more  milk  and  growing  fast 

iid  appeared  to  be  none  the  worse  for 

e  continual  trekking  about.     The  final 

\ge  of  my  return  journey  from  Kabali  on 

je  Uganda  frontier  back  to  the  farm  I 

complished  in  four   days  on  a  motor- 

ke,  carrjnng  the  gorilla  inside  my  shirt. 

seemed  a  very  hardy  animal  and  would, 

believe,  have  lived,  but  was  give^  milk 

which  we  did  not  find  out  until  af ter- 

ard,  when  it  was  too  iate^-^taihed  from 

sick  cow,  so  it  got  ill  and  finally  died  two 

onths   after   my   return.'    However,    we 

ive  now  the  three  complete  skins  and 

teletons   of   the  gorillas,   so   that   as  far 

5  the  gorilla   hunt   goes  our  expedition 

m  not  be  described  as  a  failure,  for  I 

link   that    these   would   form    a   unique 

roup  in  any  museum  and  should,  as  well, 

e  of  some  scientific  value. 


i 


NO  COMMUNICATION  YET  WITH 
ADAM  AND  EVE 

fT  may  be  that  there  is  some  wireless 
P-  system    of    telegraphy    between    this 
?orld  and  the  next,  but  no  one  has  yet 
nnounced     communication    with    Adam 
,nd  Eve,  and  there  are  some  skeptics  who 
)elieve    that    we    never    will    have    long- 
listance  converse  with  the  pair  responsible 
or  all  our  troubles.     Some  of  the  greatest 
nediums    have    been    shown    to    be    only 
uediums    for    ridding  one's   self   of  loose 
lollars.     They  had  no  more  communica- 
;ioQ  with  the  hinterland  of  the  soul  than 
las  little  Johnny  Jones.     But,   as  P.   T. 
iBarnum  knew,  the  world  loves  to  be  faked 
and  fooled,  and  the  spirit  messengers  have 
:had  a  great  day.     A  writer  in  the  New 
Tork  Sun  affords  us  a  little  insight  into 
the  workings  and  methods  of  some  mediums 
■at  least  llirough  an  exposure  made  before 
{him.     He   saw  Joe   Rinn  do  some  fancy 
slate- writing  with  means  that  were  of  this 
world  only.     Rinn  stands  not  upon   the 
same   ground    as    Sir    Oliver    Lodge,    and 
holds  that  the  scientist  is  honest,  but  mis- 
informed.    We  read: 

"Just  to  prove  what  I  am  saying," 
continued  Mr.  Rinn,  as  he  prepared  to 
enter  an  alcove  in  the  side  wall  of  the 
cave  which  had  been  rigged  up  as  a  me- 
dium's cabinet,  and  as  he  fussed  around 
with  a  tambourine,  ai\  accordion,  and  a 
harmonica  which  were  to  be  played  by 
Little  Brighteyes,  Joe's  familiar  spook, 
"I  will  bet  Sir  Oliver  $5*,000,  money  to  be 
put  up  with  anybody  Sir  Oliver  selects, 
that  I  can  fake  him  straight  throxigh  the 
whole  bag  of  spiritism  tricks;  $5,000  that 
I  can  fool  him  despite  every  so-called 
scientific  test  he  wants  to  make.  And, 
folk,  that  goes — goes  for  Sir  Oliver  or  my 


old  friend  Hyslop  or  any  of  the  other  easy- 
marks  who  think  they  are  approaching 
investigation  of  spiritism  in  a  cold-blooded 
scientific  way." 

Mr.  Rinn,  the  same  Joseph  F.  Rinn 
who  made  life  miserable  for  May  Pep- 
per, of  Brooklyn,  some  years  back,  who 
was  one  of  the  exposers  of  Eusapia  Palla- 
dino,  and  who,  with  his  side-partner, 
Davis,  has  brought  flocks  of  mediums  the 
country  over  to  weeping  and  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth,  and,  even  worse,  to 
bankruptcy,  accepted  a  dinner  invitation 
from  the  giddy  Sunrisers  last  night  just 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  up  psychic 
phenomena  as  the  bunk. 

The  word  is  Mr.  Rinn's  and  seems  ade- 
quate. No  doubt  the  appearance  of  Sir 
Oliver  upon  these  shores,  together  with 
the  new  general  hullabaloo  over  what 
comes  through  from  over  back  of  the 
beyond  stirred  Mr.  Rinn  from  his  whole- 
sale brokerage  business  in  fruits  and  pro- 
duce down  at  319  Washington  Street,  and 
sent  him  on  the  trail  again  with  the  keen- 
ness of  an  old  hound  after  game. 

After  the  Sunrise  Club  folk  and  their 
guests  had  dined  and  consumed  as  much 
water  as  the  human  stomach  possibly 
could  stand,  Mr.  Rinn  took  charge  of 
the  proceedings.  He  made  himself  a 
platform  of  four  kitchen-tables  roped 
together  in  a  square.  He  put  another 
table  and  a  small  chair  upon  that  plat- 
form, spotted  the  work-table  with  para- 
phernalia consisting  of  a  black  bag,  a 
handkerchief  or  two,  an  accordion,  a  har- 
monica, a  set  of  bells,  several  single  school- 
boy's slates  with  the  old-fashioned  red 
bindings,  a  roll  of  absorbent  cotton  and  a 
pile  of  books. 

Not  ten  persons  of  the  500  in  the  room 
knew  what  Rinn  was  up  to,  most  of  them 
supposing,  from  his  style  of  patter  at  the 
start,  and  from  his  friendly  and  sympa- 
thetic comments  on  spiritism,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  tribe  of  mediums  himself.  And 
Joseph  played  the  part  deftly  until  almost 
the  denouement,  which  came  at  midnight, 
to  the  low  hissing  of  some  real  mediums 
who  were  in  the  crowd  and  who  were  as 
sore  as  a  bruised  toe. 

Throughout  the  performance  he  com- 
plained of  the  "antagonism"  which  was 
"breaking  the  magnetic  circle";  of  the 
skeptics  who  threw  darkness  over  his 
controls,  and  of  the  general  lack  of  har- 
mony which  we  mediums,  dearie,  just  ipust 
have.  So  he  had  most  of  them  completely 
fooled  when  he  ran  through  an  hour  or  so 
of  preliminary  parlor  tricks  of  fake  mind- 
reading,  including  the  old  May  Pepper 
trick  of  reading  sealed  messages  addrest  to 
the  dear  departed  in  the  spirit  world. 
That  over,  and  still  posing  as  a  mtjdium 
himself,  still  with  the  sympathy  of  many 
ardent  spiritualists  in  the  audience,  Rinn 
went  after  Sir  Oliver  in  earnest. 

He  brought  out  his  slates,  just  common 
ordinary  school  slatf^s.  He  invited  anj'- 
body  to  come  to  the  platform  and  be 
blindfolded.  Yoimg  Edmund  Goldberg 
jumped  up  with  alacrity,  announcing  that 
he  didn't  believe  in  the  darned  fool  stuff 
and  that  nobody  was  going  to  put  any- 
thing over  on  him.  Thereupon  he  was 
well  blindfolded  and  the  slate  was  laid 
between  him  and  Rinn  upon  the  tabltvtop. 

"Now,"  said  Rinn,  "you  are  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge.  Remember  now,  you're  Sir  Oliver, 
and  if  you  are  willing  to  believe  in  sj>iritual- 
ism  if  you  get  a  message,  under  scientific 
conditions,  upon  this  slate  in  front  of  us 
while  you  hold  both  my  feet  and  my 
hands  firmly.     Is  that  right?" 

"Sure,"  said  young  Goldberg.  "I  get 
you." 


$1,000  Saved! 


That's  the  record  of  one  Rotospeed 
user.  Here's  a  machine  that  prints 
75,  good,  clear,  sharp  form  letters 
a  minute.  Form  letters  with  the 
clean-cut  appearance  of  neatly 
typed  originals.  It  prints  without 
type-setting,  without  trouble  or 
delay,  and  at  a  cost  of  20c  per 
thousand  copies. 


00T0S^£'£'O 

W\  STENCIL  DUPLICATOR 

prints  anything  that  can  be  typewritten, 
hand-written,  drawn  or  ruled.  It  is 
easy  to  operate.  Just  write  the  form — 
attach  the  stencil  —  turn  the  crank. 
20  or  1,000  striking,  stimulating,  clear, 
clean  copies  in  a  few  minutes — ready 
for  the  mails.  It  saves  92%  on  form 
letter  work. 

A  Money  Maker  * 

The  Rotospeed  is  used  by  thousands  of 
manufacturers,  merchants  and  profes- 
Bional  men;  by  banks,  churches,  schools 
and  the  United  States  Government.  It 
prints  illustrated  folders,  index  cards, 
menus,  price  fists  and  bulletins.  It 
collects  money,  increases  sales  and 
saves  half  to  two-thirds  the  cost  of 
printing. 

Write  for  Samples 

We  will  send  you  samples  of  Rotospeed 
work,  used  by  others  in  a  similar  fine 
to  youra.  These  will  show  you  how 
you  can  use  the  Rotospeed  to  your 
advantage  and  profit. 

FREE  TRIAL 

Mail  the  coupon  for  our  Free  Trial  Offer. 
Find    out    how    you    can    te^    the 
Rotospeed  in  your  own  office — as 
if  you  owned  it,  with  all  supplies 
furnished,    without    obligation' 
or  cost. 

Mail  the  coupon  NOW. 


The  Rotospeed  ^^ 
Company 


206  East 
Third  St. 

Dayton 
Ohio 


The 

Rotospeed 

Company 

206  E.  Third  St. 
Dayton,  Ohio 


Send  ine,   at  once, 
booklet,    samples  of 
work     and     details     of 
Rotospeed  Free  Trial 
Offer. 


Name 
Address 
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A  pholoirujih  liik/n  iniiJf  a  CooJy/ar  Srr-.itt  Slalton,  anil  a  <lo<f-up  0/  tlu 
Citoditar  Tin  J'uUy  Outfit,  ihf  uii  0/  ukiih  ii  d/jcribtd  on  th*  next  poft 


Copyngbl  1820,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Ooi 
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Part  and  Parcel  of  the 
Goodyear  Service  Plan 


MMmummmm iiitiiniiiiiiiiniii 


iMiinitinuiiiiinnMniiiiiiiiitiMiiiMiitiiiMiiiriiiiMiiiiMtMiirniririiitiniiiMiiiiiiniiiMMnnMniiitinniiniiiniiniiiiiiiirrnniiiiiMMiiniiiriiiiiiiiinMnniiniMririiiiiMiiiiriiiiitintiiiiiMtiMi^ 


iOW  TREAD  CUTS  GROW.  //  your  tire  receives  a 
mall  tread  cut  that  is  not  attended  to,  this  cut  will  soon  grow 
n  size,  causing  quick  ruin  to  the  tire,  as  shown  ahoi'e.  It  is 
file  to  have  your  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer  repair 
hese  cuts  immediately,  or  show  you  how  to  do  it  yourself  with 
he  Goodyear  Tire  Putty  Outfit. 

0 


HOWTOUSE  THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  PUTTY  OUT- 
FIT. Scrub  and  clean  out  the  cut  thoroughly  with  gasoline 
and  allow  to  dry.  Apply  with  metal  spreader  two  coats  of 
Goodyear  Cement,  allowing  each  to  dry.  Knead  a  portion  of 
Tire  Putty  until  it  comes  free  from  the  palm  of  the  hands, 
then,  when  the  last  coat  of  cement  is  dry,  ram  and  wedge  the 
kneaded  putty  into  every  part  of  the  cut.  Use  viore  than 
enough  to  fill. 


LET  THE  TIRE  STAND  12  HOURS— OR  LONGER, 

When  thoroughly  dry  and  hard,  trim  off  the  ragged  edges  of  the 
repair  with  a  wet  knife.  The  job  is  cotnplele,  the  tire  is  saved, 
and  the  repair  will  last  fully  as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  tread. 


0 


lunnmmiluitiliriniiriiNtiituiiiiiiiMiitiiMiiniiitiMiirMriiiuiiitMiiiiiitiiiiiiriiTiiiiiiiititiriririititniiiiiniMiiiiiniiiMritiMMiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiititiriiititiiitiiMiiiriiiiiniiitirii 
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LIKE  every  other  Goodyear  Tire  Saver,  the  Tire  Putty  outfit, 
J  illustrated  on  the  opposite  page,  occupies  a  definite  place j 
in  the  Goodyear  Service  Plan. 

Briefly,  this  plan  supports  the  fine  quality  of  Goodyear  Tires 
and  the  convenience  of  their  distribution  with  an  effort  to  help 
users  get  all  the  miles  built  into  each  tire. 

By  lessons  on  tire  conservation,  by  constant  educational  work 
among  our  many  thousands  of  dealers,  by  frequent  and  in- 
structive advertising,  Goodyear  is  carrying  on  this  work. 

The  Goodyear  Plan  of  Service  asks  that  you  avail  yourself  of 
your  privilege  of  using  the  knowledge  and  advice  of  your 
Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer. 

It  aims  to  assist  you,  by  means  of  Tire  Savers  and  Conservation 
Lessons,  to  take  care  of  your  tires,  to  prevent  the  small  injuries 
from  growing  into  larger  ones. 

So,  naturally  Goodyear  Tire  Savers  become  a  part  ana  parcelK)f 
the  Goodyear  Service  Plan  for  they  add  thousands  of  miles  of 
.  service  to  injured,  worn  tires. 

Keep  tnem  in  your  car  as  part  of  your  equipment.  Get  them, 
with  the  six  lessons  on  tire  care,  at  the  orange  and  black  sign 
of  the  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer,  or  write  to  The  Goodyear 
Tire  8c  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continuetl 
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Psychical  licsearch,  ever  wrote  1  liave 
locked  in  my  safe.  I  will  pive  Professor 
Hyslop  Sl.CXK)  if  he  can  pri  any  of  his  int'di- 
uins  to  tell  me  what  is  in  that  letter.  The 
offtTgoes  for  every  medium  in  the  country." 
Kinu  ilrojit  his  luaii,  t;r^)aneil,  bi'fjan 
to  writhe  in  his  chair  and  then  to  pump 
his  arms  up  and  down.  Gradually,  with- 
out Cioldherjr  in  the  least  detecting  it,  he 
withdrew  his  riglit  haiul  from  (JoKlberg's 
grasp,  leaving  Goldberg  to  believe  that 
he  still  clung  to  both  of  Rinn's  hands. 
The  trick  is  one  familiar  to  contortionists 
and  to  psychologists  as  well.  Thereupon 
he  simply  reached  into  a  vest-pocket, 
withdrew  a  bit  of  chalk,  and  quickly 
scrawled  upon  the  slate:  "I  love  you. 
R."  A  few  more  writhings  and  con- 
tortions and  his  hand  had  again  insinuated 
it.self  into  Goldberg's  grip  without  the 
latter  being  aware  of  the  physical  decep- 
tion. The  whole  thing  was  performed  in 
plain  sight  of  most  of  the  audience. 


The  3"Oung  man  was  considerably 
startled  when  he  took  off  his  bandage  and 
saw  this  exhibition  of  power.  lie  asked 
for  more,  and  wo  read: 

More  was  coming.  Still  in  the  character 
of  Sir  Oliver  he  demanded  writing  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  slate.  Rinn  let  both 
hands  and  ])oth  feet  be  imprisoned  once 
more,  but  this  time  he  bent  over  and 
deftly,  with  his  teeth,  reversed  the  slate, 
wrote  upon  it  with  chalk  that  had  been 
hidden  in  his  mouth,  using  his  teeth,  again 
went  through  the  groaning  and  WTithing 
process  and  commanded  the  lad  to  cast 
off  the  bandage  once  more. 

But  the  final  trick  was  the  lulu  of  the 
evening.  CJoldberg  demanded  a  spirit 
message  while  the  slate  lay  upon  the  plat- 
form two  feet  distant  from  his  feet  and 
Itinn's,  and  the  enemy  of  the  mediums 
obliged  at  once.  This  time  he  simply  cast 
his  right  shoe,  which  was  a  loose,  leather 
slipper  of  the  romeo  style,  cast  about  with 
fa/iile  toes  until  he  had  located  the  slate 
and  the  piece  of  chalk  that  lay  upon  it, 
deftly  gript  the  chalk  between  'great  toe 
and  its  neighbor,  dashed  off  a  sample  of  toe 
chirography  as  easily  as  a  man  might  \vTite 
a  chalked  sentence  in  the  ordinary  human 
way,  flipped  the  slate  over  with  the 
same  trained  toes,  returned  the  chalk  to 
the  slat(;  face,  slid  his  half-bared  riglit 
foot  back  into  the  romeo,  did  a  convulsion 
or  two  to  the  accompaniment  of  groans, 
and  told  young  Mr.  (ioldberg  to  tak(! 
another  look. 

All  that  Joe  liinn  did  aft(;r  that  was 
to  fill  his  mouth  with  milk,  go  into  a  cur- 
tained alfove,  in  which  he  iiad  j)ri'viousiy 
j)laced  a  thoroughly  well-tied  and  knotted 
a/:cordion,  tambourine,  and  harmonica, 
imitate  the  voic<-s  of  his  three  controls, 
I.iltie  iJrighteyes,  Nigger  Tom,  and  Mrs. 
Sullivan  (one  can  imagine  the  clashing 
dialects),  and  Ktan<l  by,  constantly  cla[)|)iiig 
Ills  own  hands,  while  the  controls  jtluyed 
the  roped  and  tied  instruments.  That  was 
all  he  di<l  except  come  out  of  the  aleov(! 
with  hiH  mouth  full  of  mfi-au-lait  instead 
r<r  |)lain  iriilk.  Mr.  Hinn  made  some  be- 
liev(!rs  in  K|>iritualism  pretty  Idue  by  the 
time  the  show  wuh  over.  And  at  the  end 
he  Hnid  Him  ply: 

"Kvery thing  I've  «lone  to-night  was  a 
fraud — everything.  I  did  it  in  the  open 
light,  with  few  a/'ceHsiiries.  You  never 
would  catch  real  mediuniH  doing  that. 
Don't  be  fooled  by  tluM  bunk  sluff.  N'«)- 
lK)dy  who  ever  went  West  ever  telegraftlied 
a  m«-KMage  biu-k.  The  hiHt  letter  (he  laic 
Dr.    Kjcliiird    Ilo«lg'4«>ii,   of    the  Soeiefy    for 


BRAZILIANS  REGARD   CHARLIE 
CHAPLIN  WITHOUT  MIRTH 

TO  see  Charlie  Chaplin's  classic  fea- 
tures plastered  with  a  thick  coating  of 
custard-pie  causes  a  reasonable  amount  of 
hilarity  in  practically  every  country  on 
earth  except  Brazil,  says  Mr.  James  H. 
Collins,  who  is  now  making  a  tour  of  South 
America  to  observe  the  ways  of  the  people 
there.  The  Brazilian  doesn't  find  such 
spectacles  funny,  it  seems,  and  when  the 
screen  shows  a  man  kicking  another  in  the 
stomach  or  falling  down-stairs,  ho  gazes 
thereon  without  a  smile,  and  even  sadly. 
The  reason,  we  are  told,  is  that  Brazilians 
have  an  aversion  to  violence.  If  one 
calls  another  a  liar,  the  two  never  get  into 
a  fist-fight  over  it.  Not  only  do  they 
avoid  fights,  but  they  even  dislike  to  bo 
touched,  and  in  carnival  time  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  it  is  said  that  thousands  of  persons 
will  throng  the  streets  and  yet  one  person 
seldom  touches  another.  Young  Brazilians 
going  in  for  athletics  prefer  non-contact 
sports,  such  as  rowing,  tennis,  and  track 
games.  In  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
iSIr.  Collins  describes  a  number  of  other 
interesting  features  of  life  in  the  coffee  re- 
public, fx'om  which  we  quote  such  as  relate 
particularly  to  street  costumes: 

The  Egyptians  used  to  carry  a  mummy 
among  the  guests  at  every  feast,  as  a 
reminder  that  we  are  all  mortals.  One 
of  the  sights  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  the  de- 
livery of  coffins,  which  are  carried  empty 
on  m(>n's  heads.  At  a  certain  Avenida  res- 
taurant one  can  sit  eating  at  a  window- 
table  and  see  a  coffin  carried  by  at  least 
once  in  five  minutes — an  equivalent  of  the 
mummy  at  the  feast,  very  characteristic 
of  the  Brazilian  capital.  Coffins,  hearses, 
and  funerals  generally',  like  many  other 
things  in  Brazil,  are  a  government  con- 
cession and  monopoly.  But  they  are 
systematically  standardized,  with  official 
charges  for  eight  difTerent  classes  of  fun- 
erals. A  first-class  funeral,  com])Iete,  is 
quite  a  gorgeous  affair,  with  a  gaily  gilded 
collin  and  a  gilded  hearse  to  match, 
drawn  l)y  six  mules,  and  costs  .f  ir)0.  The 
])itiful  little  eighth-class  funeral  of  the 
suburl)s,  with  even  the  motorman  re- 
s])ect fully  lifting  his  liat  as  it  ])asses,  has 
some  paper  flowers  and  a  little  gilding, 
and  costs  only  twenty  milreis. 

A  more  cheerful  subject  is  the  ))ubli(; 
wedding  aut(>ni()l>ile  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
liircid  for  marriages  l)y  all  who  (!an  afford 
it.  This  is  a  small  town  car,  in  which  the 
bride  and  groom  ride  to  th((  church  an<l 
<-ivil  ceremony.  The  whole  body  of  the 
car  is  made  of  plate-glass  panels  sides, 
front,  back,  and  doors.  Each  |)anel  is  out- 
lined with  s|)rays  of  while  wax  flowers,  re- 
enforced  by  a  big  bourpiet  of  wax  blossoms. 
The  interior  ih  trimmed  in  white,  arxl  the 
bride  and  groom  silling  inside  look  as 
Htat<'ly  as  the  liltic  llgiires  on  a  wedding- 
cake.  Marriage  without  this  <'ar  is  un- 
tliinkaliht  to  the  Rio  de  .laneiro  bride. 

When  two  auloniol)iIes  crash  into  each 
oiImt  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  instead  of  sending 


V; 
i.zi|. 


for  a  wrecking  crew,   the   police  plao  i 
guard  over  the  renmants  and  see  that  t  ,- 
remain    undisturbed    until    a    formal    . 
vestigation  is  made  by  the  authorities,  id 
also   the  attorneys  on  either  side.     V'; 
often  the  wreck  will  lie  a  week,  even 
becomes  necessary  to  divert  traffic.    N 
ing    connected     with     legalities     is    el 
skimped  or  done   in  a  hurry   in  Brazif' 
everything  must  be  i)ainstakingly  recordl.. 
attested,   and    fiscalized.     So  if  you 
automobile  wrecks,   or    take    a    tec 
interest  in  tests  of  destruction,  the 
of  the  Brazilian  capital  are  an  ever 
ing  museum  and  scrap-heap. 

Altho    constantly    repeated    by 
horns,    there   is   virtually   nothing   in 
myth  that  the  American  woman  walk 
alone  on  Rio  de  Janeiro  streets  is  cert, 
to  be  pestered  by  mashers.     To  be  sui, 
the    masher    exists    in    Brazil    and    otl 
Latin-American  countries   as   he  does 
Broadway,     Market     Street,     and     iStiji, 
Street.     But   he    believes   in   safety  fii' '  1 
and    the   American   girl    is   automatica    ] 
protected  by — her  shoes!    Brazilian  woa: 
wear  the  stiltlike,  foot-deforming,   sho 
vamp    shoe    common    throughout    La;  i 
America,   because   they   believe   it  mali' 
their    foot    look    small.     The    mere    si|j| 
of   a   woman   wearing   normal   shoes  is'  ; 
danger-signal  to  the  Avenida  Rio  Braacij 
masher.     He  has  evidently  heard  terrilH 
things  about  the  militant  American  g!  ' 
and  intends  to  risk  none  of  "this  boxij  ' 
business."  M 

Sports  are  taking  such  a  foothold' 
Brazil  that  the  Portuguese  language  la( 
sufficient  words  to  report  the  events,  a 
familiar  English  words  crop  up  all  throu 
the  sporting  news.  Soccer  foolliall,  ro 
ing,  horse-racing,  swimming,  and  ten; 
are  the  chief  sports,  and  the  word  "sport 
itself  heads  the  sporting  page,  becai 
there  is  no  equivalent  for  it  in  Portuguc 
— the  French,  Spanish,  and  Gernuuis  ha 
had  to  adopt  it*  too.  Other  English  wor 
used  and  understood  are  football,  tu 
rowing,  tennis,  training,  team,  club,  playi 
kick,  free  kick,  goal,  record,  scratc 
penalty,  sportsman,  jockey,  derby,  gan 
match,  etc.  Our  world's  series  is  usual 
reported  in  cable  news  as  a  "  niatche 
basebair'  with  quaint  idiom  to  the  efft 
that  "yesterday  at  Chicago  there  w 
realized  a  niatche  de  baseball,  which  w 
disputed  with  the  assistance  of  'i4,0( 
persons."  A  big  pugilistic  event  will  al 
be  reported  as  a  '^  matchc  de  box."  Flyii 
has  also  introduced  English  words  h! 
"raid." 


Did  His  Best. — "  You  are  suffering  f 
brain  fag  and  ennui,"  announced  the  ^l 
cialist.     "  You   should    take   more  inten 
in  your  busiiu'ss." 

"  I   would  like  to,"  rephed   the  jiatiei 

"  Then  why  don't  you?  "  denumded  H 
specialist. 

"  The  law  won't  IM  n»e."  replied  li 
patient.  "  I'm  a  pawnbroker." — Hou 
ton  I'onl. 


Both  Athletes.— A  trav.l.r  left  his  un 
brella  in  a  hotel,  after  attaching  to  it 
card  bearing  in  bold  letters  the  warniiu 
"  This  unilireila  belongs  to  a  nuiii  who  ca 
deal  with  his  list  a  blow  of  two  luindre 
and  fifty  poundH.  Coming  biu'k  in  flv 
mimiles." 

11<«  nlurned  to  find  I  he  uinltrella  goni 
and  in  its  phwe  the  message:  "  This  car 
belongs  to  a  man  who  can  run  twenty  mik 
an  hour.  Isn't  coming  back." — The  Avin 
icon  Legion  Weekly. 
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Gunning?  Pheasant  hunting 
may  be  the  finest  of  the  sports— 

but  shooting  for  prospects  with  the  Mim- 
eograph also  has  its  thrills.    Five  thou- 
sand shots  an  hour  this  business-bagging 
repeater  fires.    And  every  shot  goes  to 
where  it  is  addressed — sent  at  maximum 
speed  and  minimum  cost.    Letters,  diagrams, 

maps,  bulletins,  forms  and  the  like  are  Mimeographed 
now  as  they  have  never  been  Mimeographed  before. 
Neater — better  work  has  been  the  aim  of  every  improve- 
ment.  You  don't  know  what  the  Mimeograph  can  do  if 
you  haven't  recently  seen  the  Mimeograph  in  operation. 
With  it — the  cherished  plan  of  this  hour  becomes  the  business- 
getting  policy  of  the  next — departures  from  the  beaten  track  are 
invited  by  this  ready  and  cheap  means  for  their  quick  accomplish- 
ment— and  dreaded  emergencies  disappear  in  an  easy  routine.    Five 
thousand   shots  an  hour — bringing  down   overhead  and   bagging 
bigger  business!     Others  are   gunning — why  not  you?     Get  book- 
let '^'L"  from  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago— and  New  York. 
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How  would  you  like  to  drive  your  Ford  seven  days 
a  week  through  a  heat  of  IBS'"  F? 


re 


You  \\  on't  find  an  auto 
repair    shop     around 
every  corner  in  Singa- 
pore.   Every  motorist  there 
is    pretty    much     his    own 
mechanic; 

The  temperature  in  the 
sun  in  Singapore  is  regularly 
between   135°  to  145°  F. 

About  2500  cars  travel 
the  roads  of  Singapore. 
Probably  half  of  them  are 
Pords.  The  Ford  owners 
who  use  Gargoyle  Mobil- 
oils  would  not  think  of 
changing  their  brand  of 
lubricating  oil.  Singapore 
heat  conditions  have  shown 
them  in  a  striking  way  the 
superiority  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils. 

Carbon  anyzuJirrr  is  seri- 
ous. Carbon  in  Singaj)ore 
is  even  more  serious.    Your 


next-door  neighbor  w  ho  uses 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  in 
his  Ford  engine  will  under- 
stand why  ford  owners  in 
Singapore  insist  on  finding 
the  red  Gargoyle  on  the 
cans  of  oil  they  buy.  He 
will  understand  also  why 
the  taxicab  company  just 
starting  in  Singapore  is 
ordering  its  oil  from  the 
Vacuuni  Oil  Company. 

The  ford  agent  in  New 
Zealand  recommends  Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil  "E"  exclu- 
sively. Why.?  It  is  often  a 
long  haul  between  repair 
shops  in  New  Zealand. 

Are  you  taking  advantage 
of  America's  recognized 
supremacy  in  scientific  lu- 
brication? Are  you  using 
(largoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  on 
your  Ford.'' 


Do  you  get  the  greater 
freedom  from  overheating 
w^hich  Ford  owners  all  over 
the  world  enjoy  when  using 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E".?  Do 
you  secure  the  greater  free- 
dom from  carbon  troubles? 

A  five-gallon  can  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"will 
show  you  new  economy 
and  power  —  even  for  the 
economical,  powerful  Ford 
engine. 

For  Engine  Results  try 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E." 


Mobiloils 

/]  Uratli  for  lai  h  lyfx  of  motor 


U  VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


l»hrtr;nlm  far  r,9r>,  rin—  nf  mttrhx»rry 


NEW  YORK. U.S.A. 
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Mobiloils 

^  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


r^ 


^ 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Speeialistti  in  th&  manu/aeture  of  high-orade 

lubricanUt  for  every  clone  of  wnchinrry. 

Obtainable  rrrrutvhrrr  in  thr  vorlH. 


NEW  YORK.  U  SA. 
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The  Charm  of 
Perfect  Elevator  Service 

The  charm  of  smooth,  quiet  elevator  service 
cannot  be  denied.  It  is  one  of  the  details  that 
fashions  favorable  judgment  of  Hotels,  Apart- 
ments, Office  Buildings  and  similar  structures. 

Wagner  Star 
Elevator  Door  Hangers 

are  standard  equipment  with  many  architects. 
Their  action  is  smooth  and  even  and  free  from 
the  petty  troubles  that  develop  in  inferior  types. 

Whether  you  design,  own  ^or  build,  you  will 
appreciate  Wagner  quality  and  Wagner  service. 
Send  for  Catalog  17,  which  gives  full  information. 

WAGNER  MFG.  CO.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  U.  S.  A. 

Manu/acluren  of  Overhead  Carrier  Systems, 

Door   llanpcrs   arid  Trachu   and 

r.lcVdIor  Door  F.r/iiiprncnl 
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THE  REPUBUC  OF  NORTH 
CAUCASIA 

{Continued  from  page  43) 

whole  be  completed  bj'  political  unity. 
It  is  by  reason  of  these  ven.'  important 
considerations  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
regulation  of  the  frontiers  of  the  different 
constituted  states  in  the  whole  of  Caucasia 
that  the  North  Caucasian  Government  pro- 
posed on  April  1,  1918,  to  all  the  govern- 
ments constituted  in  Caucasia  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Caucasian  federation  which  would 
safeguard  the  general  interests  of  all 
Caucasia  while  leaving  to  each  of  the 
confederated  states  complete  autonomy 
within  its  frontiers. 

This  political  conception,  which  answers 
to  all  the  legitimate  claims  of  all  the  Cau- 
casian peoples,  lias  been  submitted  on 
several  occasions  to  all  of  the  interested 
parties.  In  principle  no  Caucasian  Gov- 
ernment has  rejected  the  idea  of  the 
Confederation. 


"LfesSONS  IN  AMERICAN  CITIZEN- 
SHIP" — Under  this  title  a  new  school 
series  will  begin  in  the  Februarj*  28  issue 
of  The  Literary  Digest.  Knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  Government  under 
which  people  in  this  country  live,  whether 
they  are  citizens  or  not,  is  the  object  of 
this  new  series. 

The  born  American  as  well  as  the  na- 
turalized American  is  only  too  often  in  the 
dark  about  his  rights  and  duties  under  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  State  in  which  he  abides.  The  dweller 
in  our  land  who  is  not  an  American  citizen, 
but  may  become  one,  is  perhaps  even  more 
keen  than  the  born  American  for  informa- 
tion about  the  principles  and  practical 
working  of  our  Government. 

The  youth  of  the  land,  soon  to  be  part 
of  this  Government,  is  in  especial  need  of 
sound  and  thorough  instruction  in  the 
whole  business  of  American  institutions. 

For  all  ])ersons,  finally,  regardless  of 
age  and  of  sex,  the  necessity  of  such  in- 
struction was  never  more  imperative. 
An  American  army  shared  nobly  in  the 
conflict  to  make  tlie  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy. It  is  hardly  returned  and  demo- 
bilized on  its  native  shore  than  a  new 
call  to  the  colors  is  sounded  to  each  and 
e\erj'  loyal  American.  Th(>  enemy  now 
is  at  our  own  doors,  and  his  objective  is  the 
«l(st ruction  of  all  th«'  sacnd  and  cherished 
privileges  guaranteed  l)y  tlu>  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  aiul  the  Ciovernm«'nt 
founded  upon  that  immortal  charter.  The 
surest  weapon  against  \\hate\t'r  attack 
loyal  Americans  may  have  to  nuK't  lies 
in  compreliensive  knowh-dge  of  our  Gov- 
ernment as  w«'ll  as  service  to  it  that  must 
j'usue  from  such  knowledge.  In  the 
coming  "  Ix>ssons  in  .Anieriean  Citizen- 
ship" students  and  read«'rs  will  find  thi> 
story  of  tlieir  Gov  eriuneiit  niul  its  meaning 
told  acciiriitely  ami  grai>liieally.  Our 
sources  of  information  are  the  best,  and 
our  iiietliod  of  preseiitution  in  keeping 
with     tlie     standard     of     TnK     Ij1Ti;uahy 

i)l<iE8T. 

We  tak(»  advantage  of  I  lie  pn<srnt  oc- 
casion to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  ailditional  notes  on  three  of  llie  articles 
in  tile  .series  of  Kducation  in  Anieri(Minisni. 
lu  the  mailer  of  the  French  in  America,  the 
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W/ELDING 


\u 


DON'T  throw  away  a  casting  or  part  because 
it  is  worn  dow^n  or  cracked.  Weld  it  bacl^  to 
usefulness  by  either  the  oxyacetylene  or  electric 
arc  method,  employing  Armco  Iron  as  the 
w^elding  agent.  Habitually  conserve  metal  in 
this  way,  and  you  w^ill  cut  thousands  of  dollars 
out  of  your  overhead. 

Armco  Iron  is  exceptionally  valuable  for 
welding  purposes  because  it  is  unusually  pure 
and  uniform  in  texture.  Its  purity  assures  ready 
and  thorough  union  between  filler  and  solid 
metal.  Its  evenness  insures  uniform  holding 
strength  throughout  the  finished  weld. 

Armco  Iron  meets  every  welding  require- 
ment, w^hether  for  repairing  cracks  in  locomotive 
fire-boxes;  or  damaged  steel  castings  used  for 
marine  or  industrial  purposes;  or  for  welding 
in  place  new  side-sheets;  or  for  making  various 
w^ elded  articles,  such  as  iron  and  steel  barrels, 
grave  vaults,  pressure  tanks,  and  polished 
stove  parts. 

PAGE  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Monessen,  Pa., 

are  the  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  Armco 
Iron  Wire  for  welding  and  electrical  purposes. 
If  you  should  like  scientific  help  in  reducing  the 
annual  cost  of  scrapped  metal,  consult  with 
their  welding  department.    Write  today. 

THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY 

Middletown,  Ohio 


Box  301 


The  trade-mark  ARMCO  carries  the  assurance 
that  products  bearing  that  mark  are  manufactured 
by  The  American  Rolling  Mill  Company  with  the 
skill,  intelligence,  and  fidelity  associated  with  its 
products,  and  hence  can  be  depended  upon  to 
possess  in  the  highest  degree  the  merit  claimed  for 
them.  The  trade-mark  ARMCO  is  registered  in 
the  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 


/ 


/ 


I 
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ITH  every  step  of  forward  moving  in- 
vention Colt's  Firearms  have  kept  pace. 


Just  as  the  test  of  storms  must  prove  how  firmly 
the  tree  is  rooted  to  the  ground,  so  must  the  test  of 
time  speak  for  the  merit  of  any  of  man's  creations. 
Will  it  serve  and  lead,  year  in  and  year  out,  and 
not  be  displaced  by  something  better?  A  newer 
invention,  a  truer  efficiency? 

Coil's  Firearms  have  stood  that  test.  To-day  as  in 
1836 — as  in  every  struggle  of  arms  since  that  day 
to  this — have  the  great  Colt  factories  supplied  the 
nation's  need — ^the  official  sidearm  of  the  fighting 
forces — the  national  protection  of  American  homes. 


Wiih  incfMird  tnowlrdgn 
of  nKUU,  1)1  explouva,  o( 
re^nemrnu  in  rrwrchaQic*!  art 
ifiroughoul  the  world,  Kavc 
Oill'i  Aulomalic  PuloU  and 
Colt'i  HcvcJvcfi  mainuinrd 
tlwnr  dominance  aiid  Vr^ii 
Uir    title.   "Proven  bot    by 

ANY  lot." 


You  can  now  have  the  protection  of  a  Coll  (or 
your  home.  Your  dealer  will  be  gUd  to  «how 
you  why  you  cannot  forget  to  make  a  Colt  safe. 


■A 


■•a 


Oiti'i 


Colt's  Pater>t  Fire  Arms  Mfg 
Company 

Marlford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


Kr«>J«nt 

lifotvfiin 
Ma'binr  Ount 


Manu/oiluieft  of 

VjiM'x  Aulo«n«lir  Pitloli 


toh'»     Hiowtiingt  Aul.mialK  Colli  i  f<'>'~n"nii  i  AulwiialK 

"  "   iliinr  l<iHn 


opiuiou  is  hold  in  some  quarters  that  ther 
\\  ill  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Frene 
fominj;  to  this  country.  But  authorities  i 
France  say  there  are  no  reasons  why  tl 
French  should  leave  their  countn.-,  whiehli 
oilers  "enough  opjwrtunity  for  any  French-] 
man  to  make  a  goud  living."  It  is  true, 
cording  to  these  authorities,  that  a  fewj 
hundred  Frenchmen,  mostly  young  men  of 
good  education,  have  come  to  this  countryi 
to  study  economic  conditions,  and  es-i 
pecially  American  methods  in  eommeroe: 
and  industry.  It  is  held  also  that  the! 
\isit  of  many  able  yoiuig  Frenchmen  in 
imrsuit  of  this  knowledge  will  be  of  "great 
benefit  for  the  true  understanding  of  bothi 
countries." 

From   the  office  of   the   ^lanitoba   De- 
partment of  Education  we  have  received > 
a  statement  concerning  the  Ukrainians  in 
Canada.     Our  Ukrainian  authorities  gave 
us  to  understand  that  whole  sections  in  the 
provinces     of     Saskatchewan,     Manitoba, 
and  Alberta  are  so  thoroughly-  Ukrainian 
that  the  Canadian  Government  has  pro- 
vided bilingual  schools.     It  should  be  noted 
that    the    schools    are    under    pro^■incial 
government,  and  as  to  Manitoba,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Education  R.  Fletcher  writes! 
that  "up  to  March,  1916,  there  was  pro-' 
vision  for  bilingual   schools,   but   not  ex-' 
clusively  or  speciallj*  for  Ukrainians.     It 
w^as  a  provision  which  applied  to  all  na- 
tionalities.    This   clause   in   the   Act    was 
repealed  by  the  Manitoba  Government  and 
no  bilingual  schools  are  recognized  in  this  j 
pro\  ince.    The  new  policy  is  bearing  splen-i 
did  fruit  in  educating  the  children  in  the 
English    language,    and    giving    them    the 
point  of  view  of  Canadian  citizens." 

Several  correspondents  have  questioned 
certain  statements  in  the  article  on  Hol- 
landers in  America.  In  reply  to  them  we 
must  say  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
question  the  source  of  our  information. 
Objection  was  taken  mainly  to  an  utter- 
ance of  our  Dutch  informant  on  the 
assimilal)le  quality  of  the  Dutch  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States.  On  this  point 
wo  quote  a  Dutch  reply  to  the  article  ! 
from  The  Cliristian  Journal  (Grand 
Rapids),  in  which  it  is  stated  that  tho 
the  Dutch  in  America  are  thoroughly 
organized  religiouslj' —  j 

The.v  arc  less  claiinisli.  loss  ornauizod,  and  liave 
K'.ss  social  ami  racial  organization  than  almost  any 
other  national  group  in  America.  Thoy  havp 
their  organizations,  of  course,  \)"*'  t'leir  strong 
iiulividiialistic  traits  render  It  difficult  to  knit 
tlii'in  toKctlier  in  stronjt  racial  or  nationalistic 
clans.  As  ohscrved,  however,  their  rellKioils 
orKaiiizatioiis  are  uniisuallv  strong-  The  Cal- 
vinistic  Christian  HcformiHl  Church  compristw 
is,:i;u  families  with  4(),7ti8  chnrrh  meinlH>rs  and  a 
total  aniliation  of  nearly  a  hundred  Ihoii.sand 
souls.  Then  tliti  (Dutch)  Reformed  Church  of 
.\merica  has  also  a  largo  number  of  Dutch  iin- 
mii^rant  members. 

The  Dutch  spokesman  «iiioti'd  in  the  article  is 
alioKclher  wronn  when  he  says:  "It  has  bivn 
said  by  one  Hollander  that  tho  Dutch  have  two 
count rli«.  One  in  Holland,  I  he  other  in  .Vmerlca." 
This  is  a  manifest  absurdity ,  and  a  mischiexoua 
misrepreseiitallou  of  facts.  It  is  also  wlioll>  Ixv 
side  the  liiilh  to  allirm:  "11  is  the  hope  of  the 
majorit.x  of  Hollanders  who  come  here  to  reliim 
to  the  old  coimlry  after  they  have  ama.s.s»><l  suf- 
llclent  means  to  lnNiiri<  eomforl  in  tho  dtvlininf 
dayH  of  their  lives."  It  siiMlces  here  to  say  thai 
the  farmers  Ki'uerally  clliiK  to  the  soil,  and  that 
the  reliirnliiK  Dutch  ImmlKninls  are  iie»(liKlble. 

The  llKure  kIxcii  lor  I  he  estlnialed  DiiloJl 
populalion  in  this  country  as  IIII.IHHI  refers  only 
lolhost>  Dillch  In  this  country  born  in  (he  Nelher- 
lands.  This  number  should  Im<  iiUKmeiileil  with 
some  j.Vl.tMM)  of  the  llrst  and  over  a.Mt.lMK)  of  the 
second  Keneralion  Dutch  who  arx>  born  liera. 
Till-  approximale  total  of  the  Dutch  ImtnlKrant 
populalion  In  Ihls  country,  exchidiiiK  the  early 
DiKch  (M'ttlers,  Is  aliotit  tliruu  (|iiarters  of  a  inilllonu 
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.i^  SUPER  #iL 
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Endurance  Makes  Hudson 
the  Largest  Selling  Fine  Car 

More  Than  80,000  Owners  Value  That 
Quality  Most  Because  It  Means  Long 
Dependable  Service,  Free  of  Car  Troubles 


I  Hudson  outsells  all  the  world's  fine  cars, 
•nly  because  of  qualities  that  count  in  every 
lay  service. 

Chief  of  these  is  durability.  All  motorists 
o  regard  it. 

And  endurance  is  written  everywhere  in 
Hudson  history. 

Since  Hudson  made  its  unrivalled  en- 
iurance  records,  it  has  led  all  other  fine 
:ars  in  sales  every  month  and  every  year. 

That  proves  how  experienced  motorists 
ludge  car  worth. 

How  Hudson  Gained 
Leadership 

It  was  not  speed  that  gave  it  sales  leader- 
ship; though  Hudson  holds  more  stock  car 
speed  records  than  any  car,  and  with  cars 
embodying  the  Super-Six  principle  won  more 
points  in  speedway  racing  than  the  fastest 
special  racers  ever  built. 

It  was  not  power;  though  Hudson  holds 
the  fastest  time  ever  made  up  Pike's  Peak, 
in  the  classic  of  all  hill  climbs. 

These  Qualities  Inspire 
Pride  In  Hudsons 

They  are  valued  of  course  by  more  than 
80,000  Hudson  owners.  They  contribute  to 
the  rounded  supremacy  of  performance  which 
distinguishes  the  Hudson  everywhere.  And 
it  is  natural  to  feel  pride  of  ownership,  and 
affection  for  a  car  that  none  can  rival  in  fleet- 
ness,  or  in  hill-climbing. 

But  few  will  ever  care  to  use  the  full  limit 
of  Hudson  speed.  Few  will  meet  hills  to 
test  its  limits  of  power. 


What  does  count  every  day  of  use  is  sure, 
dependable  transportation.  What  does  count 
after  many  months  of  service  is  the  way 
Hudson  retains  its  sniooth,  silent  powers  of 
superior  performance,  undiminished. 

It  means  the  assurance  and  reliance  in 
your  car  that  you  feel  in  a  watch  that  has 
served  you  for  years,  and  never  gave  you 
cause  for  doubt.  You  are  not  disturbed  by 
speculation  regarding  probable  car  troubles.  • 
Because  with  Hudson,  car  troubles  are  not 
thought  of  because  of  their  remoteness. 

And  remember  that  the  Super-Six  principle  ^ 
which  accounts  for  all  Hudson's  speed,  en- 
durance and  performance  records,  is  exclusive 
in  the  Hudson.  No  other  maker  can  use  it. 
For  the  Super-Six  motor,  which  adds  72%  to 
Hudson  power,  without  added  weight  or  size, 
was  invented  and  patented  by  the  Hudson. 

Mark  How  Hudson  Now 
Fulfills  Its  Prophecy 

Every  year  has  seen  some  improvement 
in  the  Hudson.  The  new  models  approach 
nearer  the  builders'  ideal  than  they  ever 
believed  practicable.  It  is  today  a  finer 
machine  than  those  early  models,  which  made 
performance  records  no  other  car  has  equalled. 

Hudson  also  leads  in  style.  Its  influence 
shapes  motor  design  each  year. 

Demand  for  such  advantages  as  Hudson's 
inevitably  means  that  immediate  delivery  is 
not  possible  for  all  who  want  them.  Many 
have  waited  months  for  the  model  of  their 
choice. 

Even  should  you  not  want  your  Hudson 
until  next  year,  now  is  not  too  early  to  place 
your  order. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  Mich, 


(3010) 


A^i^///////////////////^^^ 
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Exclusive 
Attainment 

"pOR  quality  and  service  attainment 
Federal   tires  always   have  stood 
as  highly  representative  of  the  splen- 
did institution  behind  them. 

Their  very  appearance  begets 
confidence  in  unusual  service  to  be 
rendered. 

T  h  <•  i  r  exclusive  doublc-cablc- 
basc  construction  is  the  last  word  in 
tire  economy  and  safety  from  many 
forms  of  rirc  trouble. 

Rtpreyctitathe  dealrT\  mommrnd  Ihrm. 


All  FEDERAL  TIRES— 
"Rutted"  while  Iread  {extra- 
ply  fahric).  "Triiffik"  and 
"Cord"  black  treads,  have 
thii  txcluiive  comiruclioH. 


THW  41-:i;l  KAI.  klHIilR  (().,  of  Illinni..      Fartoricn,  CuHahy,  Wi«. 

.Unny/irlurrr;  ;/  federal  A  ulumohiU  Tirt\.  Tube:  Lf  .Sund..  ,\fnlr,rfVfle.  lii'scte  IrCarriatl 
Tiret.  KubbtT  IJtfh.  FtbrtSoU*.  Ilortt  .Shot  Padi.  Rubber  Stallini  &  Sle,h.  Rubber  G<Md% 


Ail 
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SIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


Keeping  the  guns  greased 

RTILLERY  is  like  other  macliinery — 
it  must  be  well  oiled  if  it  is  to  work 
eriy.  How  the  oil  industry  kept  the 
s'  airplane  guns  popping  is  told  by  a 
■fliributor  to  The  National  Petroleum 
^s  (Cleveland).  Aerial  artillery  must 
vc:  properly  at  the  low  temperature  of 
liji  altitudes,  and,  according  to  the  author, 
h  Germans  were  ahead  of  the  Allies  in 
le 'loping  low  -  temperature  lubricants. 
n|ir  oUs  remained  fluid  at  36  degrees  below 
How  American  oil-producers  and 
lers  finally  beat  the  Germans  at  this 
u  ication  game  is  told  in  the  article 
lilied  above.  In  the  editor's  words, 
'•9  oil  industry  put  the  flying-man  in  the 
liland  made  it  possible  for  him  to  stay 
ij'e."  At  bottom,  the  problem  was  one 
)f mly  a  few  degrees  of  temperature,  the 
irj;er  tells  us;  and  yet  this  one  feature 
j'l'ed  a  very  important  part  in  the  de- 
pment  of  lubricants  for  some  of  the 
ijbial  fighting   equipment.     We   read: 


During  the  early  part  of  1918,  when 
V!.  W.  F.  Parish  and  his  corps  of  experts 
'ijn  the  petroleum  industry  tackled  the 
)!ind  gasoline  proposition  in  Washington, 
■tjorts  were  coming  in  from  aviators  at  the 
ijat  to  the  effect  that  the  operation  of 
ijjlane  machine  guns  at  high  altitudes 
5  often  unsatisfactory  due  to  the  guns 
iming  and  sticking. 

'This  was  primarily  due  to  the  fact 
it  the  lubricating  oil  became  stiff  and 
ivy  at  low  temperatures,  preventing 
»id  movement  of  the  gun  parts'.  This, 
course,  was  a  very  serious  problem,  as 
airplane  might  be  able  to  soar  success- 
ly  to  vast  heights  and  then  fail  utterly 
its  purpose  on  account  of  the  refusal  of 
machine  gun  to  operate  at  the  crucial 
il>ment. 

"This  meant  not  only  the  failure  at 
llaee-  to  carry  through  vast  maneuvers, 
1 1  usually  resulted  in  loss  of  life  or 
pture  by  the  enemy.  It  was,  therefore, 
problem  which  was  up  to  the  petroleum 
oresentatives  to  solve. 
"A  sample  was  obtained  of  the  oil  being 
od  at  the  front,  and  it  was  found  to  be 
thing  more  than  ordinary  machine  oil  cut 
ck  with  kerosene.  This  lubricant  would 
t  only  become  stiff  at  low  temperatures, 
t  it  could  not  possess  the  lubricat- 
?  qualities  of  a  straight  lubricating  oil. 
irther,  rather  alarming  information  was 
ceived  that  the  Germans  were  able  to 
)erate  their  guns  at  higher  altitudes  and 
ider  lower  temperature  conditions  than 
le  Allies,  and  all  indications  seemed  to 
)int  to  the  fact  that  it  was  largely  a 
lestion  of  lubrication. 
"Reports  were  received  that  the  Ger- 
ans  were  using  an  oil  on  their  airplane 
ins  which  had  a  cold  test  of  about  36 
agrees  below  zero.  This  was  borne  out 
/  the  fact  that  they  had  available  stocks 
oils  produced  from  the  Galician  and 
ussian  fields,  the  crudes  from  which  fields 
ive  a  very  low  cold  test.  It  can  readily 
3  seen  the  advantage  the  Germans  would 
ave  in  being  able  to  operate  their  guns 
ith  this  oil  at  the  high  altitudes  and  low 
imperatures. 


"One  of  the  wonders  of  the  United 
States  petroleum  -  fields  is  that  there  is 
available  practically  every  class  of  petro- 
leum. .  .  .  The  crude  produced  from  our 
Texas  and  California  fields  are  quite 
similar  in  their  make-up  to  the  Russian 
crudes,  having  the  natural,  low  cold  test, 
and  with  these  crudes  to  work  from,  the 
lubrication  men  felt  sure  that  they  could 
outclass  the  Germans  on  this  point  of  a  low 
cold  test  lubricant  for  airplane  guns. 

"Mr.  Parish,  in  his  experience  with  the 
naphthene  base  oils,  had  run  across  an 
oil  produced  from  this  crude,  having  a 
cold  test  of  40  to  50  degrees  below  zero, 
and  he  knew  if  sufficient  supply  of  this  oil 
could  be  obtained,  our  guns  would  shoot  at 
higher  altitudes  than  the  Germans.  This 
oil,  however,  could  only  be  produced  in 
comparatively  small  quantities,  and  it  de- 
pended upon  the  cooperation  of  the  refiner 
as  to  whether  a  supply  could  be  secured 
covering  all  requirements 

"Oil  meeting  this  specification  was 
secured  and  tried  oiit  in  this  country  under 
all  conditions,  successfully  meeting  all 
tests.  .  .  .  Large  quantities  were  shipped 
abroad  and  successfully  used  at  the  front. 

"Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  such  an  ap- 
parently unimportant  item  as  the  dif- 
ference of  nine  or  ten  degrees  in  the  cold 
test  of  an  oil  made  it  possible  for  our  planes 
to  carry  on  warfare  at  higher  altitudes  than 
the  Germans  and  gave  us  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  altitude  flying. 

"Another  interesting  instance  showing 
the  thoroughness  in  which  the  lubricating 
problem  had  to  be  gone  into  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  newly  developed  flying  equip- 
ment and  the  research  work  that  was 
necessary  in  connection  with  the  same 
was  the  development  of  an  oil  for  the  recoil 
chambers  of  the  new  37  mm.  guns.  Plans 
were  drawn  up  covering  a  series  of  tests 
to  be  made  on  recoil  cylinders  using  oils 
of  different  but  known  viscosities  under 
varying  conditions,  taking  the  temperature, 
the  amount  of  recoil,  etc.,  so  as  to  get  some 
basic  information  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  check  given  in  the  recoil  cylinder  with 
various  oils  working  under  different  tem- 
peratures as  no  information  of  this  kind 
could  be  located.  .  .  .  Very  fine  basic  data 
were  secured  which  resulted  in  the  drawing 
up  of  a  suggested  specification  covering 
the  proper  oil  for  the  recoil  chamber  as 
then  made.  The  oil  specified  was  quite 
different  from  the  oils  used  by  the  Allies  and 
also  by  the  Ordnance  Department 

"The  official  specification,  based  on  the 
suggestions  of  the  Oil  and  Lubrication 
Branch,  were  just  being  issued  when  the 
armistice  was  signed. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries 
or  developments  was  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Lubrication  Department  at 
a  most  opportune  time  when  the  men  of  the 
department  were  very  apprehensive  as  to 
whether,  with  the  vast  1918  and  1919 
programs  before  them,  the  amount  of  oils 
required  for  our  own  and  our  Allies'  use 
would  not  be  far  in  excess  of  production 
facilities  of  the  American  refiners,  even  if 
careful  reclamation  stations  were  installed. 
At  that  time,  when  it  was  feared  the  engine 
program  might  suffer,  due  to  lack  of 
lubricants.  Dr.  R.  H.  Brownlee  from 
Pittsburg,  called,  after  having  visited 
several  other  departments  in  Washington, 
with  samples  of  oils  secured  by  a  process 
he  had  developed  in  his  laboratories  and 
plant  in  Pittsburg. 

"These  oils  were  very  interesting  and 
the  analyses  were'  quite  unlike  anything 
ever  seen  by  members  of  the  department. 
The  viscosity  and  cold  test  were  in  line 
with  a  heavy  asphaltic  base  oil,  but  the 


''My  •  • .  pipes  •  •  •  looked 
very  pretty  on  a  rack" 

Men  who  have  set  aside  their  pipes  may  be 
interested  in  the  following: 

Larus  &  Bro.  Company, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 

Dear  Sirs: 

Believing  in  "Honor  to  him  to  whom 
honor  is  due,"  I  feel  prompted  to  write  my 
appreciation  of  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice 
Tobacco. 

While  I  have  been  a  smoker  for  years,  I 
could  never  really  enjoy  a  pipe,  and  smok- 
ing continuously  as  I  do,  to  smoke  cigars 
made  my  habit  an  extremely  expensive  if 
not  prohibitive  one;  besides  my  appetite 
soon  tired  of  them. 

I  tried,  I  believe,  every  brand  of  tobacco 
made;  tried  mixing  various  brands,  but  all 
to  no  purpose — every  brand  or  mixture 
burned  my  tongue.  My 
collection  of  pipes  was 
very  beautiful,  looked 
very  pretty  on  a  rack, 
but  they  were  ornamen- 
tal rather  than  useful. 

Finally  a  friend  sug- 
gested using  Edgeworth 
Plug  Slice,  but  I  pooh- 
poohed  him,  feehng  that 
I  had  tried  a  suf- 
ficient number  of 
brands  to  know 
that  there  wasn't 
one  made  that 
wouldn't  burn  the  ' 
tongue.  I  consented, 
however,  to  try  it. 
The  first  pipeful  tast- 
ed fine.  I  tried  a 
box,  and  from  that 
day  to  this —  over 
three  years — I  haven't  smoked  another 
tobacco.  Never  has  it  burned  my  tongue 
nor  given  me  anything  but  satisfaction  and 
I've  smoked  it  in  every  conceivable  sort  of 
pipe  from  a  new  briar  to  an  old  gummed-up 
pipe,  from  hookah  and  calabash  tq  corncob 
and  clay. 

And  I'm  glad  to  say  that  the  number  of 
smokers  whom  I  have  converted  to  Edge- 
worth  is  rapidly  becoming  more  than  I  can 
count. 

(Signed) 

Edgeworth  has  many  steady  users  who 
look  on  Edgeworth  as  a  discovery  years 
even  after  they  began  to  smoke  it. 

To  a  pipe  smoker,  his  tobacco  must  keep 
on  seeming  something  Uke  a  discovery  or 
else  it  won't  hold  him. 

Perhaps  Edgeworth  would  seem  hke  such 
a  discovery  to  you. 

We  would  hke  to  learn. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address,  also  that 
of  the  dealer  you  would  call  on  to  keep  you 
supplied,  and  we  will  gladly  .send  you  gener- 
ous samples  of  Edgeworth  Tobacco  in  both 
forms — Plug  Slice  and  Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth  Plug  Shce  is  first  compressed 
into  cakes,  then  cut  by  very  sharp  knives 
into  thin,  moist  slices.  Rub  one  of  these 
thin  sUces  between  your  hands  and  you  have 
an  average  pipeload. 

Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  has  already 
been  rubbed  up  for  you  by  special  machines. 
Pour  it  right  into  the  bowl  of  your  pipe, 
press  it  down,  and  light  up. 

Both  kinds  pack  well,  light  readily,  and 
burn  evenly  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  bowl. 

We  will  send  you  both  kinds  so  that  you 
may  decide  which  kind  you  prefer. 

For  the  free  samples,  address  Larus  & 
Brother  Co.,  5  South  21st  Street,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants — If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  you  with  Edgeworth, 
Larus  &  Brother  Company  will  gladly  send 
you  prepaid  by  parcel  post  a  one-  or  two- 
dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  Plug  ^lice  or 
Ready-Rubbed  for  the  same  price  you  would 
pay  the  jobber. 
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_  ever  ^^ 
on  your 
nerve r^ 


JO  YOU  think  better  when  you 
smoke?  Most  smokers  feel 
that  they  do.  And  this  feeling 
is  based  on  physiological  fact. 

The  enjoyment  and  satisfaction 
have  a  direct  influence  on  the 
mental  processes — the  mind  works 
more  naturally,  more  easily. 

Why  rob  yourself  of  half  the 
benefit  by  smoking  the  wrong 
cigars  ? 

The  Girard  gives  you  all  the 
pleasure  and  more,  but  with  no 
unpleasant  after  effects. 

A  mellow,  full-flavored  Havana 
smoke,  the  cigar  above  all  for 
health  and  pleasure  combined. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 

Antonio  RoIr  &  LonRwlorf,  Philadelphia 
Citjiblinhcd  4'J  yean. 


flash  and  fire  test  were  higher  than  with 
the  asphaltic  oils 

"Dr.  Browrdee  was  immediately  called 
into  consultation,  and  he  advised  that  this 
oil  was  made  from  Pennsylvania  distillate 
and  could  be  made  with  equal  success  from 
the  mid  -  continent  stocks.  The  primary 
oil  produced  by  this  process  practically 
met  the  Liberty  Aero  Oil  specification  with 
the  exception  of  its  lower  cold  test,  and 
as  a  bj^-product  in  making  this  oil  a  second 
oil  was  secured  which  approximately  con- 
formed to  the  Aeroplane  Machine  Gun 
Oil  specification  except  that  it  has  a 
cold  test  of  68  degrees  below  zero,  which 
was  most  extraordinary.  This  develop- 
ment created  a  great  deal  of  interest,  as  it 
meant  if  oil  could  be  produced  in  quantity 
from  a  kerosene  distillate,  in  case  there  was 
a  shortage  of  lubricating  supplies  for  the 
airplane  program,  a  new  source  of  supply 
was  at  hand 

"One  of  the  most  extraordinary'  features 
in  regard  to  this  Brownlee  Liberty  Aero 
Oil  was  the  very  small  amount  of  carbon 
deposit  left  by  this  oil — in  fact,  analysis  of 
a  sample  after  five  hours'  use  showed  a 
carbon  content  of  only  0.29  per  cent.,  very 
much  less  than  shown  by  any  other  oils 
used. 

"The  discovery  of  this  new  process  and 
the  knowledge  that  there  was  an  emergency 
supply  of  oils  available  relieved  the  minds 
of  the  men  handling  this  work  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  and  enabled  them  to  go 
about  their  many  duties  with  much  ikf 
same  relief  as  experienced  by  the  Liberty 
Bond-owner  when  financial  clouds  appear 
on  his  horizon." 


ARTIFICIAL  GRAPHITE 

GRAPHITE,  once  solely  a  product  of 
the  mines,  is  now  made  artificially 
in  such  quantities  that  this  form  is  crowd- 
ing the  natiu-al  variety  in  use.  Artificial 
graphite,  we  learn  from  a  United  States 
Geological  Survey  report  by  Henry  G. 
Ferguson,  abstracted  in  The  Fouiidri/ 
(Cleveland),  may  be  used  for. any  purpose 
to  which  natural  graphite  is  put,  except  in 
the  manufacture  of  large  crucibles,  and 
patents  have  recently  been  granted  for 
methods  of  manufacturing  cruciblos  in 
which  artificial  graphite  is  an  ingredient. 
Besides  the  products  in  which  artificial 
graphite  enters  into  competition  with  the 
natural  variety,  there  are  a  lai-go  number 
for  which  artificial  graphite  is  particularly 
adapted.  Chief  among  tlicse  are  grapliite 
el«'ctrodo8,  the  demand  for  which  has  in- 
creased greatly  during  recent  years.  Arti- 
ficial graphite,  we  are  further  told,  is  manu- 
factured <-hiefly  by  e!(>ctric  power  generated 
at  Niagara  Falls.  The  output  has  in- 
creased greatly  in  recent  years  from  ap- 
proximately n.OOO.CKK)  pounds  in  1915  to 
10,0(X),{K¥)  in  191S,  and  now  form!*  an  im- 
portant clement  in  the  country's  supply 
of  graphite.  The  bulk  grai)liitc  is  nuulo 
from  <'ither  anthracite  or  from  petroleum 
<M)k(!  and  in  utilized  mainly  in  lubricaiitu, 
but  also  for  paints,  foundry  faeing.s.  boilor 
scale  i)reveiitntives,  imd  battt-ry  fillers. 
Wo  read  further; 
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"Some  work  has  recently  been  done 
on  the  commercial  recovery  of  graphite 
from  the  by-product  known  as  kish.  G. 
D.  Dub,  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  recently 
visited  a  mill  where  kish  graphite  was 
being  concentrated,  and  the  following  notes 
are  quoted  from  his  report:  'The  product 
known  as  kish  is  a  mixture  of  graphite, 
slag,  iron  oxid,  fragments  of  iron,  and 
other  materials  that  accumulate  around  a 
pig-easting  ladle  or  a  bessemer  or  open- 
hearth  furnace.  The  graphite  is  formed 
during  cooling  by  the  crystallization  of  the 
excess  carbon  from  molten  pig  iron.  The 
kish  obtained  from  refining  has  contained 
from  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  of  graphite 
carbon  in  the  form  of  light,  thin,  and  fluffy 
flake.  The  method  of  concentrating  and 
refining  kish  is  similar  in  many  ways  to 
the  methods  employed  with  natural  gra- 
phite. The  chief  points  of  difference  are 
that  kish  is  not  subjected  to  crushing,  but 
is  carefully  screened  and  treated  with 
magnetic  separators.  Kish,  as  a  possible 
source  of  graphite,  should  not  be  over- 
looked. At  the  present  time,  however, 
it  is  questionable  whether  enough  of  this 
material  can  be  obtained  to  compete  or 
interfere  seriously  with  the  mining  of 
natural  flake  graphite.'" 


FAULTY  FATIGUE -TESTS 

LABORATORY  tests  of  fatigue  are 
declared  to  be  of  doubtful  value  by 
Dr.  lleynold  A^  Spaeth,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  who  is  contributing  a  series  of 
articles  on  "Prevention  of  Fatigue  in 
Industry"  to  Industrial  Management  (New 
York).  In  the  first  of  the  series  (January), 
which  we  summarize  below,  he  emphasizes 
the  need  of  more  practical  tests  that  can 
be  applied  in  shops  and  factories  to  keep 
fatigue  within  normal  limits.  Serious 
mental  or  physical  breakdown  may  be 
caused  by  accumulated  fatigue.  "What 
is  fatigue?"  asks  Dr.  Spaeth  at  the  outset. 
We  aU  know,  he  says,  that  continuous 
muscular  effort  involves  weariness  which 
is  in  no  sense  harmful  to  normal  people, 
provided  they  rest  from  time  to  time. 
Normal  fatigue  is  no  more  injurious  to  the 
human  machine  than  running  is  to  a  steam- 
engine.  Indeed  it  is  less  injurious.  For 
the  human  machine — unlike  the  steam- 
engine — carries  an  automatic  repair  kit 
that  begins  to  operate  the  moment  the 
machine  comes  to  rest.     We  read  further: 

"The  process  of  automatic  repairing  is 
so  delicately  adjusted  that,  as  we  all 
know,  a  rational  amount  of  exercise  and 
work  actually  increases  the  machine's 
strength.  Unfortunately  an  automatic 
stop  was  somehow  omitted  in  the  original 
specifications.  Local  safety  devices,  how- 
ever, do  exist.  It  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated, for  example,  that  the  conduction 
of  a  nervous  impulse  to  a  muscle  ceases 
long  before  the  muscle  is  actually  and 
totally  played  out.  If  we  consider  the 
human  will  as  a  power-generator,  the 
nerves  as  the  line  wires,  and  the  muscles 
as  a  motor  mechanism  (which  they  obvi- 
ously are),  this  safety  device  corresponds 
to  an  unseen  hand  opening  a  switch  to 
prevent  an  overload. 


Til 


.,ur^ 


i( 


After  this  I'll  stop  spring  squeaks  the  quick, 
clean,  easy  way  that  Jim  Brown  told  me  about. 
Just  get  me  one  of  those  30c  Handy  Oil  Cans 
and  squirt  3 -in-One  Oil  along  the  edges  of  the 
leaves  and  on  the  ends  of  the  springs.  Jim 
says  I'm  foolish  going  to  all  this  bother — 
jacking  the  car  up, loosening  the  clips,  spreading 
the  leaves  apart  and  getting  myself  messed  up 
with  this  graphite-and-oil  paste.  Jim's  right. 
Never  again!" 

3-in-One  Oil 

stops  spring  squeaks  so  quick  and  easy 
because  it^s  the  most  penetrating  oil  in  the 
world.  Works  right  in  between  the  leaves — 
lubricates  them  perfectly.  Absolutely  prevents 
rust,  the  prime  cause  of  spring-breakage. 
Takes  stiffness  out  of  new  springs — makes 
any  spring  ride  easier. 

3-in-One  is  the  ideal  oil  for  magnetos — manu- 
facturers recommend  it.  Ford  owners  use  it 
on  the .  commutator — makes  cranking  much 
easier.  Polishes  car  bodies  beautifully.  Buy 
it  in  the  Handy  Oil  Can — 30c  at  all  stores. 


FREE 

to  Car-Owners 

Car-owners  will  find  other 
uses  in  our  Special  Auto 
Circular.  Write  for  it  and 
we  will  also  send  you  a 
liberal  sample  of  3-in-One 
Oil— FREE. 

Three-in-One  Oil  Co. 

165  KAG  Broadway,  New  York 


THREE  IN  ONE  OIL 

POtUHlS, 


""tE  IN  0S[  mi  COM*.'" 
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This  is  Duracord, 
Thick,  heavy  strands, 
woven  like  a  piece  of 
fire  hose,  not  braided. 
Picture  shoirs  outside 
cox'ering  only  vitli  im- 
pregnating compound 
removed. 


•^n*. 


oujudge 

it's  strengtK 


THE  outside  covering  of  a  portable  cable  gives  it  its 
mechanical  strength.  Underwriters  demand  that 
the  electrical  strength,  the  copper  and  the  insulation 
meet  their  requirements — but  you  must  decide  whether 
the  covering  makes  the  cord  as  strong  as  it  should  be 
where  the  wear  comes — on  the  outside.  You  must 
decide  between  braided  covering  and  "woven  covering. 
Economy  demands  the  decision. 

nURACORH 

^^a^^  TRADEMARK  ^fc^^^ 

is  protected  by  a  covering  of  thick  heavy  strands  woven 
like  fire  hose.  It  can  be  battered  and  pounded  and 
abused,  and  stands  up  as  no  other  cord  will.  The 
illustrations  tell  part  of  the  story. 

No  wonder  Duracord  resisted  the  pounding  of  heavy 
test  harniiiers  twenty  times  longer  than  braided  cord. 
No  wonder  it  wilhst«><Kl  abrasion  tests  filleen  times 
longer  than  cord  with  ordinary  covering.  Field  tests 
are  even  more  convincing  of  its  unusual  strength. 
Made  in  all  sizes  for  every  purpose. 

Let  us  send  samples  of  Duracord  and  ordinary  cord. 
Show  them  to  your  purchasing  agent.  Get  your  engi- 
neer's opinion.  Test  and  compare  them  yourself. 
We'll  rely  on  your  judgment. 

Aiik  your  riertricnl  johher 
about  Duracord,  or  write  us. 

TUBULAR  WOVEN  FABRIC  COMPANY 

Pawtucket,  R.  1. 

Maktri  of  Vuraduct  FUxlbU  Non-UttalHc  Conduit 
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"The  stubborn  fact  remains,  however, 
that  we  can  not  be  absolutely  sure  just 
wlicn  we  have  worked  long  enough.  Our 
subjective  sensations  of  weariness  are  un- 
reliable. Sometimes,  especially  if  work  is 
monotonous  and  uninteresting,  we  tire 
quickly;  again,  we  may  become  so  ab- 
sorbed or  fascinated  b\-  the  job  in  hand 
tliat  we  lose  our  sense  of  time  and  drive 
ourselves  abnormally  without  anj'  con- 
sciousness of  discomfort.  These  facts 
complicate  the  study  of  thefatigue  problem, 

"We  must,  therefore,  distinguish  clearly 
between  normal  fatigue  from  which  we 
recover  o\'ernight  or  over  the  week-end 
and  cumulative  fatigue  which  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  is  often  associated  with  a 
nervous  breakdown,  a  pathological  condi- 
tion from  which  simple  rest  in  the  ordinarj' 
sense  gives  little  or  no  relief.  Normal 
fatigue  maj'  merge  almost  insensibly  into 
cumulative  fatigue;  it  is  impossible  for 
physicians  or  physiologists  to  saj'  just 
where  fatigue  ceases  to  be  normal  and  be- 
comes, cunnilative.  Cumulative  or  patho- 
logical fatigue  may  develop  in  any  worker, 
in  any  industry. 

"The  general  question  of  fatigue  has 
long  been  a  popular  subject  for  laboratorj' 
investigation.  We  now  know  that  a  per- 
son does  not  see  nor  hear  quite  so  well  when 
he  is  tired  as  when  he  is  completelj'^  rested. 
If,  at  the  close  of  a  hard  day's  w'ork,  we  are 
asked  to  thread  thirty  needles  or  tap  as 
rapidly  as  possible  with  a  pencil  we  find 
that  in  general  we  are  less  successful  than 
if  we  carry  out  the  same  operations  in  the 
morning.  Numerous  other  tests  for  fatigue 
tell  us  that  at  the  end  of  eight  or  nine  or 
ten  hours  of  hard  work  more  or  less  ob- 
jective indications  of  fatigue  can  be 
detected.  They  do  not  tell  us  just  how 
fatigued  we  are,  nor  whether  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  dangerous  region  of  cumula- 
tive fatigue." 

It  is  therefore  not  surprizing.  Dr. 
Spaeth  goes  on  to  say,  to  find  that  where 
physiologists  have  attempted  to  throw 
light  on  the  problem  of  fatigue  in  industry 
by  applying  laboratory  tests,  their  efforts 
lia\e  failed.  What  industry  wants  is  a 
quantitative  method  for  indicating  the 
early  stages  of  cumulative  fatigue.  All 
laboratory'  tests  have  an  academic,  but 
not  a  practical,  value.  No  physiologist  or 
j)sychologist  can  claim  that  we  have  a 
variety  of  improved  and  carefully  studied 
tests  for  cumulative  or  'over '-fatigue.  .Ml 
of  them  will  admit,  how(>ver,  that  cumula- 
tiv»«  fatigue  is  the  real  i)roblem.  lie 
continues: 

"Fatigue  is  usually  delined  in  the  ■ 
literature  as  a  diminished  cai)a<Mty  for 
worli.  This  definition  suggests  sonu'  sort 
of  tank  or  reserv«)ir  of  etu-rgy.  The  more 
we  draw  off,  tlie  greater  becomes  our 
ralitrue;  i.e.,  the  less  becomes  our  energy. 
For  the  complex  «'onditions  of  iiultistrial 
work  \\i-  (Slid  it  is  far  from  adripiate.  Wo 
need  but  ni-all  I  lie  familiar  plniiomenon  of 
'secoiul  wind.'  \\  <•  iiornudly  stop  an 
occupation  when  wc  meet  what  William 
.lames  has  vividly  called  'tin'  lirst  effective 
layir  of  fatigue.'  but  if  some  unusual 
necessity  fitrces  us  to  <'ontinue  (»ur  activity 
we  fliul  that  our  sensation  Jif  wearini'SS 
gradually  or  suddenly  i)a.saes  awtiy.  and  wo 
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Resists  Acids — High  Temperatures — Corrosion 
Superheated  Steam — Salt  Air — Never  rusts. 


MONEL  Metal  is  a  perfectly  bal- 
anced natural  alloy  composed  of 
67%  nickel,  28%  copper,  and  5% 
manganese  and  iron.  It  is  non- 
corrodible,  will  not  rust,  strong  as 
steel,  tough  and  ductile. 

— Withstands  the  erosive  action  of 
superheated  steam  and  corrosion  met 
in  such  power  plant  equipment  as 
valve  trim,  pump   rods   and  liners. 

—Resists  acids  and  alkalies  and  so 
is  generally  used  in  manufacturing 
parts  of  bleaching  and  scouring 
machinery,  dye  house  and  like  in- 
dustrial chemical  equipment. 

— Never  rusts,  which  makes  it  valu- 
able for  window  screens,  marine  fit- 
tings, kitchen  equipment,  golf  club 


heads  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
uses. 

MONEL  possesses  a  marked  advantage 
over  any  other  available  metal  or  alloy  for 
hundreds  of  purposes  both  industrial  and 
domestic  where  a  combination  of  great 
strength,  non-corrodibility,  and  durability 
is  required. 

Can  be  machined,  cast,  forged,  rolled, 
drawn,  brazed,  soldered,  and  welded  iby 
electric  or  oxy-acetylene  method.  Takes 
and  retains  a  perfect  nickel  finish. 

Our  experience  as  sole  producers  of 
MONEL  Metal  since  its  discovery  in 
1905,  is  at  your  disposal  through  our 
Sales  or  Technical  Departments. 

The  International  Nickel  Connpany  has  served  industry 
for  more  than  half  a  century  through  the  production 
of  a  wider  variety  and  increasing  number  of  better 
Nickel  products.  In  purchasing  INCO  Monel  Metal, 
INCO  Nickel,  and  INCO  Nickel  Salts,  you  are  assured 
of  the  highest  and  most  uniform  grades  of  Nickel  that 
the  world  produces. 


THE    INTERNATIONAL   NICKEL    GO. 


mo 
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Addressograph  Constantly 
Finds  New  Work  to  Do 

SOME  years  ago  this  famed  organ- 
ization installed  a  small  Addressograph. 
From  the  first  day  it  was  a  profitable  invest- 
ment. Great  has  been  the  economy,  con- 
venience and  accuracy  of  handling  names 
the  Addressograph  way. 

Likewise  in  your  business  the  Address- 
ograph will  print  names  IS  times  faster  than 
hand  methods.  It  cannot  make  a  mistake! 
Prints  from  typewriter- style  type,  easily 
embossed  on  durable  metal  plates  by  anyone 
in  your  own  office.  Names  are  filed  in  any 
desired  classification.  The  AutomaticSelector 
prints  just  the  names  you  want;  skips  all 
others. 

Why  not  find  the  many  ways  in  your 
business  of  using  the  Addressograph  profit- 
ably? 


^dd 


Oct.   31,    1919. 

Addressograph  Compainj', 
901  West  Van  Buren  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen: 

Tha  United  Drug  Company  has  used 
Addressograph  Equipment  for  the  past  twelve 
years  for  such  srork  as  pay  roll  forms,  address- 
ing of  monthly  statements,  ssiles  statistics  cards; 
also  for  addressing  mailings  of  bulletins,  letters 
price  changes,  etc. 

Accuracy  and  speed  in  getting  out 
mailings  to  our  8000  Rexall  agents  is  most  im- 
portant to  us,  and  the  absence  of  returned  mail 
from  the  Post  Office,  is  but  one  of  the  evidences 
of  the  value  to  us  of  our  equipment. 

We  have  found  It  necessary  to  add  to 
our  equipment  from  time  to  time  to  tadce  care  of 
constantly  incraasing  demands  upon  it.  Results 
obtained  from  our  equipment,  eBpecially,  the  ac- 
curacy, speed,  and  dependability  of  it  have 
proven  It  to  be  an  investment  yielding  us  good 
returns. 


Yours  very  truly, 
United  Drug  Con^oany. 


915F  W.  Van  Buren  St. 


Chicago,  Illinois 
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feel  fresher  than  before.  'We  have  evi- 
dently tapped  a  level  of  new  energ-y, 
masked  until  then  by  the  fatigue-obstacle 
usually  obeyed'  (James).  We  now  begin 
to  see  what  an  elusive  thing  'working 
capacity'  really  is.  The  simple  single- 
reservoir-of-energy  idea — an  idea  that  has 
been  accepted  by  the  non-physiologically 
minded  mathematicians — is  entirely  too 
simple.  For  James's  conception  is  funda- 
mentally correct.  Even  if  we  hesitate  to 
accept  his  ideas  of  numerous  'reservoirs  of 
power'  and  'layer  after  layer'  of  potential 
energy,  we  must  admit  that,  given  an 
adequate  stimulus,  the  majority  of  us  can 
work  'better  than  we  know  how.' 

"The  practical  application  of  James's 
idea  has  long  been  appreciated.  Some- 
times, as  in  industry,  the  energy-releasing 
stimulus  is  the  promise  of  a  money  bonus, 
or  advancement  with  power  over  the  lives 
of  others.  Again,  especially  under  condi- 
tions of  emotional  stress  such  as  the  past 
five  years  have  supplied  in  abundance,  the 
'dynamogenic  stimulus'  may  be  but  a 
suggestive  word.  All  of  us  have  experienced 
an  accelerated  heart-beat  and  often  a 
feeling  of  suddenly  increased  power  at  the 
sound  of  some  suggestive  word  such  as 
Truth,  Liberty,  War,  the  Flag.  This  sort 
of  emotional  response  to  a  word  or  symbol 
has  been  freely  used  as  an  automatic 
driving-device  to  increase  the  production 
of  war-materials. 

"We  have  given  enough  evidence  in  our 
discussion  so  far  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
relation  between  output,  working  capacity, 
and  fatigue  is  not  so  simple  as  has  been 
supposed.  Under  the  stress  of  a  vigorous 
stimulus,  output  and  working  capacity  may 
show  absolutely  no  effect  of  fatigue.  Two 
practical  examples  will  clarify  this  point. 
In  a  recent  three  weeks'  study  of  the 
output  of  shell  inspectors  Link  found  that 
the  average  production  by  single  weeks 
and  for  the  three  weeks  combined  was 
always  higher  at  the  end  of  the  afternoon 
than  in  the  early  afternoon  hours  (1  to  2 
P.M.).  In  this  case,  contrary  to  all  ex- 
pectations, production  was  highest  during 
the  last  hour  of  the  day,  the  hour  when  we 
should  expect  normal  fatigue  to  be  at  its 
maximum.  The  dynamogenic  stimulus 
may  have  been,  as  Link  suggests,  the  offer 
of  a  10  or  20  per  cent,  bonus  which  woidd 
account  for  '  the  increase  of  exertion  as  the 
goal  is  approached  similar  to  the  sprint  of  a 
runner  when  the  end  of  his  last  lap  is  in 
sight.'  Link's  study  corroborates  in  a  very 
striking  way  our  contention  of  the  in- 
validity of  the  commonly  accepted  rela- 
tion between  output  and  fatigue. 

"In  a  recent  survey  of  the  working 
conditions  in  a  large  garment-factory,  we 
found  one  machine  operator  who  was  as- 
tonishingly dexterous  and  capable.  Her 
efficiency,  as  calculated  by  the  com- 
pany's standards,  was  constantly  over  100 
per  cent.  Nevertheless,  when  questioned 
by  her  foreman,  this  operator  was  found  to 
be  dreaming  of  her  work,  to  feel  that  she 
could  never  get  away  from  her  machine, 
etc.  If  the  accepted  views  regarding  output 
and  fatigue  had  been  followed  slavishly 
in  this  case,  the  operator  would  have  been 
kept  at  her  machine  until  her  output 
had  dropt.  Instead,  the  foreman  was  per- 
suaded of  the  danger  of  permanently 
injuring  and  losing  a  good  operator,  and  she 
was  promptly  transferred  to  another  class 
of  work.  This  individual  may  have  possest 
an  emotional  instability  that  was  abnormal, 


but  it  is  precisely  this  sort  of  efficient 
and  valuable  worker  Avhom  it  pays  to 
guard  against  overstimulation. 

"The  exact  relation  between  cumulative 
fatigue  and  emotional  overstimulation  that 
incites  to  excessive  effort  is  not  known. 
Both  conditions  approach  the  pathological 
through  the  using  up  of  energy  reserves 
which  are  not  normally  accessible,  and  in 
failing  to  be  cured  by  a  brief  test.  The  net 
results  of  long-continued  cumulative  fatigue 
and  overstimulation  are:  (1)  'breakdown' 
variously  interpreted  as  mental,  nervous, 
neuroses,  psychoses,  etc.;  (2)  loss  of 
workers  in  the  turnover;  (3)  shortening 
of  trade  life.  The  economic  disadvantages 
of  these  results  are  too  obvious  for  further 
comment." 


TO   RUN  AUTOS  WITH  MOLASSES 

nr^HE  West-Indian  molasses  that  used 
-*-  to  be  turned  into  rum  will  have  to  be 
utilized  in  some  other  way,  now  that  the 
United  States  is  no  longer  a  legitimate 
buyer  of  alcoholic  drinks.  Dr.  Walter 
Baunard,  writing  in  Sugar  (New  York), 
thinks  that  it  will  be  used  to  drive  auto- 
mobiles and  for  the  general  development  of 
power  for  traction  and  other  purposes.  Not 
that  it  will  ever  be  substituted  for  gasoline, 
in  its  crude  form.  It  must  first  be  turned 
into  alcohol;  but  after  this  transforma- 
tion its  value  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 
Investigations  carried  out  recently  under 
the  auspices  of  the  British  Government, 
Dr.  Baunard  tells  us,  indicate  that  the  use 
of  alcohol  as  a  motor  fuel  has  great  possi- 
bilities, and  the  committee  in  charge  sug- 
gests not  only  that  the  by-products  of 
sugar-production  be  used  in  this  way,  but 
that  many  other  products  yielding  sugar, 
starch,  or  cellulose  may  be  similarly 
utilized.     We  read: 

"In  the  British  Empu'e  there  are  vast 
existing  and  prospective  sources  of  alco- 
hol in  the  vegetable  world,  altho  in  the 
United  Kingdom  itself  production  from 
these  sources  is  now,  and  is  likely  to 
remain,  small,  but  synthetic  production  in 
this  country  in  considerable  quantities, 
especially  from  coal- and  coke-oven  gases, 
is  promising. 

"As  the  price  of  alcohol  for  power  and 
traction  purposes,  to  which  the  name  of 
'power-alcohol'  may  be  given,  must  be 
such  as  to  enable  it  to  compote  with 
petrol,  it  is  essential  that  all  restrictions 
concerning  its  manufacture,  storage,  trans- 
port, and  distribution  should  be  removed, 
so  far  as  possible,  consistent  with  safe- 
guarding the  revenue  and  preventing  im- 
proper use,  and  that  cheap  denaturing 
should  be  facilitated. 

"The  committee  recommends  that  an 
organization  should  be  established  by  the 
Government  to  initiate  and  supervise  ex- 
perimental and  practical  development  work, 
at  home  and  overseas,  on  the  production 
and  utilization  of  power-alcohol  and  to 
report  from  time  to  time  for  public  in- 
formation on  all  scientific,  technical,  and 
economic  problems  connected  therewith." 

The  tcstimon}^  of  witnesses  and  records 
of  work  done  indicate,  the  report  proceeds 
to  say,  that  (here  is  available  large  poten- 
tial source  of  power-alcohol.  The  funda- 
mental attraction  of  alcohol  motor-fuel  as 
a  substitute  for  that  derived  from  coal  or 
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If  your  eyes  could  speak,  Emeralite  would 
certainly  be  first  choice.  The  green  glass 
shade  protects  against  glare  and  the  soft 
white  light  made  possible  by  the  new 
Emeralite  daylight  attachment  affords  real 
eye-insurance.  When  you  buy  Emeralite 
you  are  doing  your  best  for  your  eyes. 
They  are  worth  it. 

Handsome  Emeralites  for  every  desk  or 
home  purpose  are  on  sale  at  dealers.  Or 
write  for  interesting  free  booklet  on  "Elec- 
tric Daylight." 


KIND 

TO     THE 

EYES 


Showing  Daylight  Screen  attached 
to  underside  of  green  glass  shade. 


THE  NATIONAL 

DESK  LAMP 

H.  G.  McFADDIN  &  CO. 

34  Warren  St.,  New  York 


Lightness 

One  chap  said  an  "Old  Town 
Canoe"  was  so  light  he  "thought  it 
would  float  on  a  heavy  fall  of  dew". 
That's  a  slight  exaggeration,  but  an 
"Old  Town"  will  float  loaded  in  the 
shallowest  water. 

An  "Old  Town  Canoe"  is  light  as 
a  cork  and  quick  to  respond  to  the 
slightest  stroke  of  the  paddle.  Write 
for  catalog  showing  different  models, 
and  canoes  in  use.  3000  in  stock. 
$67  up.  Easy  to  get  from  dealer  or 
factory. 

OLD  TOWN  CANOE  COMPANY 

972  Fourth  St..  Old  Town.  Maine.  U.  S.  A. 


LUDENS 

GIVE  QUICK  RELIEF 

FOR  NOSE  &THROAT 
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Men  buy  the  Sampler  because 

they  want  their  gift  to  be  of  known  excellence,  pro- 
tected by  a  trade  mark  that  has  stood  for  quality  over 
three-quarters  of  a  century. 

Men  buy  the  Sampler  when  they  buy  candy  to  eat 
because  in  good  chocolates  and  confections  they  find 
food,  pleasure  and  a  wholesome  stimulant  to  activity. 

Whitman's  are  sold  by  our  agents  every- 
where— usually    the    leading   druggist. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &.  SON,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Sole  makers  of  Whitman's  Instantaneous  Chocolate,  Cocoa  and  Marshmallow  Whip 
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^y^lHERE    are    never    quite     enoui^h 
Stetsons  to  go  around — just  another 
instance  of  how  alert  men  appreciate  fine 
style  and   ihoroufi^hhrcd  ^alily. 

JOHN  IV  STETSON  COMPANY 
Phil.idrlphia.  U.  S   A. 

1 
1 
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oil  lies  in  the  fad  that,  on  account  of  its 
chi»'f  sources  beinf^:  found  in  the  vegetable 
world,  supplies  of  raw  material  for  its 
manufacture  arc  being  continuously  re- 
newed and  are  susceptible  of  great  ex- 
pansion without  encroachment  upon  food- 
supplies.     The  committee  goes  on: 

"We  are  of  opinion  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  insure  increased  production  of 
])ower-alcohol  by  the  extended  use  of  the 
vegetable  matters  from  which  it  may  bo 
obtained.  Important  materials  of  this 
nature  are:  (1)  Sugar  containing  products, 
such  as  molasses,  mahua  flowers,  sugar- 
beet,  and  mangolds;  (2)  starch  or  inulin 
containing  products,  such  as  maize  and 
other  cereals,  i)otatoes,  and  artichokes,  and 
(3)  cellulose-containing  products,  such  as 
peat,  sulfite  wood-j)ulp  lyes  and  wood. 

"We  have  received  interesting  evi- 
dence from  the  Director  of  Commerce 
and  industries  to  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad 
concerning  achieved  production  costs  and 
fields  of  power-alcohol  from  the  flowers  of 
tlie  maliua-tree,  which  flourishes  in  the 
Central  ProA'inces  as  well  as  in  Hj-derabad. 
The  witness  stated  that  the  sun-dried 
flowers  of  this  tree  contain  on  the  average 
()0  per  cent,  by  weight  of  fermentable  sugar, 
that  Ihey  can  be  collected  and  delivered 
to  the  factory  in  the  zone  of  growth  at 
S7.r)0  per  ton,  and  that  the  yield  on  proper 
fermentation  and  distillation  is  found  to  be 
about  ninety  gallons  of  alcohol  per  ton. 
He  further  stated  that  the  flowers  can  be 
prest,  packed,  exported,  and  stored  for 
long  periods  without  deterioration 

"The  large-scale  cultivation  of  maize 
and  other  cereals  as  raw  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  power-alcohol  has  ad- 
mitted po.ssibilities.  .  .  .  Seeing  that  one 
Ion  of  potatoes  yields  only  twenty  gallons 
of  Of)  per  cent,  alcohol,  while  the  yield 
from  artichokes  is  only  very  slightly 
higher,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  having 
regard  e\cii  to  the  prewar  pric(>s  of  pota- 
toes and  artichokes  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
power-alcohol  can  not  be  produced  in  this 
country  from  the.se  sources  on  a  commercial 
basis  except  under  some-  system  of  state 
subv(>ntion.  Similar  considerations  apply 
also  to  the  sugar-beet  and  mangold  crops. 

"Xo  satisfactory  method  for  tiie  utiliza- 
tion of  peat  as  an  economic  source^  of 
jmwer-alcohol  has  been  brought  to  our 
notice.  We  ar(>,  however,  of  opinion 
that  in  connection  with  re.searches  into 
the  use  of  i)eat  for  various  jnirposes  its 
potential  value  as  raw  material  for  the 
maiiufa<l\ire  of  such  alcohol  .shoultl  not 
be  overlooked. 

"We  are  of  oi)iMi()n  tliat.  so  far  as 
vegt'table  sources  of  raw  material  for 
the  nuinufa<'ture  of  power-alcohol  are 
conc«'rned,  we  must  nly  mainly,  if  indeed 
not  ei\lirel>'.  on  increased  j)ro(luction  in 
tropical  and  subtropical  countries 

"We  ha\c,  in  a  preceding  paraijraph, 
referred  to  llu'  basi<-  dilTereiice  between 
alcohol  on  the  one  hand  and  benzol,  petrol. 
and  otlwr  jxlroleum  products  on  the 
other — a  dilTi-reiK-e  wliicii  has  not  ns  yet 
been  properly  appre<-iated  —  i.e.,  th(<  fact 
that  the  chief  raw  nuilerials  for  the  i)ro- 
duction  of  the  former  can  l)»>  renewed  and 
are  susceptible  of  great  e.\|>ansion,  wliile 
those  from  which  the  latter  are  <ierived 
are  limited  to  dei)osils,  delinile  in  extent, 
that  can  not  be  renewed.  Kurthermon", 
as    power-aleuhol    is    niiseible    with    water 
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in  all  proportions,  its  use  affords  grcatcM- 
safety  from  fire  than  does  the  employment 
of  benzol,  petrol,  or  other  petroleum 
products.  We  consider  that  these  two 
factors  should  be  regarded  as  sufficient 
grounds  in  themselves  to  justify  state 
action  in  fostering  the  production  and 
utilization  of  alcohol  for  power  piu'poses. 

"The  work  of  the  sections,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  carried,  has  been  sufficient  to 
show  the  complex  and  far-reaching  char- 
acter of  the  problem,  and  has  convinced 
us  that  it  can  only  be  handled  adequately 
hy  concerted  government  action. 

"We  think  that  the  development  of  the 
alcohol  industry  can  not  be  left  entirely 
to  the  chances  of  private  enterprise,  in- 
dividual research,  and  the  ordinary  play 
of  economic  forces.  No  doubt  in  the  long 
run,  after  a  tedious  process  of  trial  and 
error,  alcohol  would  find  its  proper  place 
as  a  power  fuel,  but  only  with  the  maximum 
of  friction,  great  fluctuations  in  price,  and 
serious  waste  of  time,  money,  and  energy. 
The  situation  needs  to  be  watched  con- 
tinuously and  measures  taken  from  time 
to  time  to  insure  a  smooth  and  rapid 
adjustment  of  supply  to  demand." 


THE  DEEPEST  WELLS  IN  THE 
WORLD 

'  I  ''HE  two  deepest  wells  in  the  world  are 
^  now  both  in  the  United  States,  we  are 
told  by  School  Science  and  Mathematics 
(Chicago).  During  the  last  few  years 
the  Hope  Natural  Gas  Company  and 
the  People's  Natural  Gas  Company,  both 
of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  have  seen  drilling  deep 
wells  in  northern  West  Virginia  and  soutii- 
western  Pennsylvania  to  reach,  if  possible, 
the  rich  Clinton  sand  which,  according  to 
the  State  geologist  of  West  Virginia,  should 
be  found  in  this  region  at  depths  between 
seven  thousand  and  eight  thousand  feet. 
Among  their  weUs  are  three  of  the  four 
deepest  in  the  world,  and  two  stand  at  the 
head — the  Lake,  7,579  feet;  and  the  Goff, 
7,386.  The  third,  the  Geary,  7,248  feet, 
is  surpassed  by  one  at  Czuchow,  Germany, 
which  is  just  one  hundred  feet  deeper.  We 
read: 

"The  first  exceptionally  deep  well  thus 
drilled,  the  R.  A.  Gear3'  well,  of  the  People's 
Natural  Gas  Company,  is  about  four  miles 
northwest  of  McDonald,  Pa.,  and  about 
twenty  miles  southwest  of  Pittsburg.  The 
mouth  of  the  well  is  about  1,050  feet  above 
sea-level.  The  well  penetrates  the  Gordon 
stray  sand,  the  last  of  the  usual  gas  sands 
in  this  region,  at  a  depth  of  1,971  feet. 
From  this  point  to  a  depth  of  6,700  feet 
the  strata  penetrated  are  alternately  '  lime ' 
and  'slate,'  and  from  6,700  feet  to  the  bot- 
tom, 7,248  feet,  they[are  'sand'  and  'lime' 
interspersed  with  about  sixty  feet  of  rock 
salt.  The  second  deep  well  was  drilled  by 
the  Hope  Natural  Gas  Company  on  the 
farm  of  M.  O.  Goff,  about  eight  miles 
northeast  of  Clarksburg,  in  northern  West 
Virginia.  Its  mouth  is  1,104  feet  above 
sea-level.  The  well  begins  two  hundred 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  Pittsburg  coal 
and  penetrates  the  usual  oil-bearing  and 
gas-bearing  sands,  the  lowest  being  the 
Bayard,  which  lies  at  a  depth  of  2,210  feet. 
The  strata  in  the  remainder  of  tho  well  are 
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//  isn'f  the  road- 


MAKES  very  little  dif- 
ference— brick,  mac- 
adam, concrete,  dirt,  rock, 
block  or  sand — if  you  have 
Hartford  Shock  Absorbers, 
you  can  ride  smoothly  and 
pleasantly  in  any  direction. 
Hartfords  have  the  happy 
faculty  of  "making  every 
road  a  boulevard." 


SHOCK  ABSORBER 

"Makes  Every  Road  a  Boulevard" 

Fig.  1.  Car  approaching  a  road  bump. 

Fig.  2.  Movement  of  car  body  when 
car  NOT  equipped  with  Hartford 
Shock  Absorbers  hits  bump. 

Fig.  3.  Movement  of  car  body  vrhen 
car  equipped  with  Hartfords 
meets  bump.  ^ Note  in  figure  three 
hovr  the  Hartfords  dampen  the 
vibrations  of  the  springs  by  ab- 
sorbing the  energy  of  spring 
movement,  saving  you  from  dis- 
comfort and  protecting  your  car. 


EDWARD  V.  HARTFORD,  Inc.,  35  Warren  St.,  New  York 
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METROPOLITAN 
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This  Metropoli- 
tan Brick  Street 

ta  J!  years  old. 


^y-^    ^  Paving  Briek-Plus 

The  "plus"  stands  for  the  Service 
Facilities  of  the  largest  manufacturer  of 
Vitrified  Paving  Brick  in  the  world. 
METROPOLITAN  operates  seven  modem 
paving-brick  plants  and  has  fine  railroad 
facilities.  Its  supplies  of  superior  raw 
material  are  unlimited. 

This  means  not  only  the  best  of  quality  but  prompt, 
efficient  and  adequate  handling  of  all  orders  regard- 
less of  size.  We  mean  it  to  be  a  real  satisfaction  for 
you  to  deal  with  METROPOLITAN. 

If  there  is  a  paving  project  in  your  mind,  whether 
roads,  streets,  factory  vards  or  floors,  or  driveways, 
METROPOLITAN  can  show  you  why  Brick  is 
the  best  investment  for  public  or  private  funds  and 
can  help  you  in  many  another  way. 

Your  letter  vfiU  be  welcome  and  promptly  answered. 

METROPOLITAN  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 
CANTON,  OHIO 


Member  National  Pavlntf 

Brirk  ^fir,      t  ■   .. 
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Smokeless  Boilers 

DIFFICULTIES  experienced  in  the  use  of  cheap  grades 
of  soft  coal  for  heating  have  been  overcome  in  the 
International  Economy  Smof^eless  Boiler. 

It  burns  these  fuels  smokelessly,  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  most  rigid  smoke  ordinances. 

It  burns  an\;  fuel  used  for  heating,  so  that  fuel  that  is  cheapest 
and  handiest  to  get  burns  to  advantage  in  the  Economy 
Smokeless. 

The  fact  that  the  Economy  Smokeless  requires  no  special 
method  of  firing  puts  it  in  a  class  by  itself  among  smokeless 
boilers  and  .makes  it  a  great  favorite  of  janitors  who  have  little 
time  to  fuss  with  complicated  methods  required  by  special 
grates  and  arches  in  the  fire-box. 

The  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMY  Smokeless  provides  a 
practical  method  of  controlling  the  excess  air  over  the  fire. 
The  importance  of  this  can  readily  be  seen  when  Government 
bulletins  claim  about  40^/c  of  fuel  waste  is  due  to  this  item  alone. 

If  interested  in  burning  soft  coal  smokelessly  and  econom- 
ically, send  for  our  Special  Literature  on  Smokeless  Boilers. 

InTERn/TTion/iL    He/tter    CoDP/iny 


4-24  Lincoln  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
liratuhfs:    New  York  ChicaKO 


NaBhua,  N.  H. 
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alternately  "lime'  and  "slate.'  The  third 
deei)  well,  the  .J.  II.  Lake,  of  the  Hope  Nat- 
ural Gas  Company,  is  about  eight  miles 
southeast  of  Fairmont.  W.  Va.  It  is  about 
twenty  miles  north  of  the  Goff  well  and 
about  si.xty  miles  south  of  the  Geary  well. 
The  moutii  of  the  well  is  about  1,.300  feet 
above  sea-level.  The  Bayard  sand,  the 
lowest  of  the  gas  sands,  was  found  in  this 
well  at  a  depth  of  2,050  feet.  The  remain- 
ing strata  are  alternately   'lime,'    'slate,' 

and  'sand.' 

"In  comparison  with  these  great  depths, 
other  depths  reached  by  wells  or  mines 
sunk  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  are  rather 
insignificant.  The  deepest  mine  in  the 
world  is  Shaft  No.  3  of  the  Tamarack  Mine, 
in  Houghton  County,  Mich.,  which  has 
reached  a  depth  of  o.'ioo  feet.  Other  shafts 
of  the  Tamarack  Company  and  of  the  Calu- 
met and  Hecla  Mine,  in  the  Lake  Superior 
region,  reach  depths  between  4,000  and 
5,000  feet.  Three  shafts  in  the  Prizbrani 
siher  -  mines,  in  Austria,  have  reached 
depths  of  about  3,300  feet.  The  Victoria 
quartz-mine,  at  Bendigo,  Australia,  is  4,300 
feet  deej).  A  number  of  shafts  in  the 
Transvaal  gold  region  of  South  Africa  have 
been  sunk  to  depths  of  about  4,000  feet." 

The  depth  to  which  a  mining  shaft  can 
be  sunk,  the  author  bids  us  note,  is  limited 
by  the  heat  of  the  rocks,  as  the  temperature 
at  a  depth  of  a  mile  in  nearly'  all  parts  of 
the  earth  is  so  high  that  workmen  can  not 
live  in  it,  even  with  ventilation.  The  depth 
to  which  a  well  six  inches  in  diameter  can 
be  drilled  seems  to  depend  chiefly  on  skill 
in  drilling  and  strength  of  cable.  He  con- 
tinues: 

"The  drill,  which  is  a  column  of  steel 
about  five  inches  in  diameter  and  forty  or 
fifty  feet  long,  beveled  to  a  V-shaped  edge 
at  the  lower  end,  is  attached  to  one  end  of 
the  cable,  and  at  some  other  point,  deter- 
mined b3'  the  driller,  the  cable  is  attached 
to  a  long  beam,  which  is  operated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  walking  beam  of  a 
steamboat.  Merely  to  lift  the  drill  through 
the  height  determined  by  the  swing  of  (1h> 
end  of  the  walking  beam  and  to  let  it  drop 
rei)eatedly  would  do  no  drilling.  In  order 
to  drill,  oscillations  must  be  induced  in  the 
cable,  such  as  those  set  up  by  attaching  :» 
light  weight  to  a  sus])ende(l  rubber  band. 
A  slight  oscillation  properly  induced  by  the 
finger  at  the  upper  end  of  the  rubber  band 
will  i)roduce  a  very  large  oscillation  of  the 
weight  attached  to  its  lower  end.  In  some 
such  way  as  this  the  skilful  driller  pro- 
duces oscillations  in  the  drill  bit,  which 
liirow  the  sharp  beveled  edge  of  the  drill  on 
to  the  ro<'k  with  high  velocity.  The  only 
means  that  the  driller  has  of  knowing  the 
behavior  of  the  drill  is  the  general  behavior 
of  the  nuichinery  and  the  slight  im|)ulsesor 
tremors  in  the  cnMe,  which  h<>  <U>tects  by 
his  hand  alone 

"The  materials  and  the  conditions  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth  have  long  been  a  favor- 
ite subject  of  s))eculalion  among  scientific 
men.  According  to  the  modc-rn  niallie- 
Mialical  theory  of  the  propagation  of  earth- 
(|uaKe  waves  through  the  earth  the  outer 
rocky  shell  of  the  earth,  which  is  aliout 
two  and  one-half  timcH  as  heavy  as  water, 
extends  to  a  depth  of  less  than  one  thousand 
tnile-^.  Inside  of  this  shell  is  .som<'  material, 
probably  tnetallic,  which  iH  more  than  five 
times  as  lieavv  as  water.     Estimates  of  the 
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The  Electric  Storage  BatteryCo. 


You  can  call  it  a  Starting  Battery 
but  what3^ou  really  bxiy  is 


— and  naturally  you  want  that 
performance  to  be  gf  the  highest 
possible  quality. 

The  motorist  who  equips  his  car 
with 


Stas?tisi^  &' 


gets  qualit)^  performance — persistent,  de- 
pendable, enduring. 

^*lBxibC**  Service  is  thoroughly"  organized 
to  meet  every  need  of  every  make  of  start- 
ing and  lighting  battery.  The  address  of 
the  **]Exibe''  Station  nearest  you  will  be 
sent  on  request. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERYCO. 

The  largest  manufacturer  of  storage   batteries  in  the  world. 
1888  PHILADELPHIA.   PA.  1920 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  Washington  Denver  San  Francisco  St.  Louis 

Minneapolis  Cleveland         Atlanta  Kansas  City         Pittsburgh  Detroit  Rochester 

Special  Canadian  Representative,  Charles  E.  Goad  Engineering  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto  and  Montreal 

"Eii6c,"    "lHv!cap=EIi^c,"    "1Ir01lCla^=EIi^c,"   '"CbinsEritc,"   *'Gb^Ol•i^c  HccuimiUtor" 
Batteries  are  made  by  this  Company  for  every  Mtorage  battery  purpose 


The  Electric  Storage  BatteryCo. 
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7 HE  man  or  woman  whose  desire  for  fine  things 
docs  not  stop  lialf-uay  —  is  right  now  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  genuine  Belber  Cowhide  Bag  or  Suit-case. 
Or  perhaps  one  of  the  distinguished  Belber  Wardrobe 
Trunks  that  makes  traveUng  so  easy  and  comfortable. 

In  a  Belber  Wardrobe  Trunk  every  conceivable  use- 
ful desire  is  provided  for.  The  Belber  name  is  your 
utmost  security  of  luggage  built  with  an  honest  pur- 
pose to  give  a  lifetime  of  satisfactory  service. 

That  is  why  discriminating  dealers  throughout  the 
lountry  prominently  display  Belber  Traveling  Goods. 

Above  i%  shown  Belher  Wardroht:  Trunk  064,  fniced  at 
$6y  To  kntni'  in  detail  its  numcrum  iujyerior  /I'tuwu's, 
wriu  for  Booklet  (j.  It  uill  be  mailed  free.  If  a  travel' 
inn  ban  <"■   ii*it<ase  interens  you,    ask  for  Booklet    H. 

THK  MKUiVAl  TFU  NK  AM)  HACi   COMPANY 

I'HllwMJKi.l'HIA.   I'A. 

Suitj  0//uii  UfJ  /utJinici.   rhiladill>hia,   t\eu'  York,   Vi'oodhury,   N.  j. 
I'iti\htiriih,  Chicago,  Uihkoih,  Wii  ,  Minfu ii/>i<(n,  Sim  rVufuiuo 
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temperature  at  the  center  of  this  nucleus 
range  from  3.000°  to  180,000°  F.,  but  these 
fitjures  have  little  or  no  ^alut^  for  niathe- 
niaticians  have  not  yet  found  the  law  of  the 
distribution  of  temperature  from  the  sur- 
face to  the  center  of  the  earth.  The  tem- 
perature evidently  increases  with  the  depth, 
a  fact  again  confirmed  by  an  elaborate 
series  of  obsi-rvations  of  temperature  made 
in  each  of  tiie  three  deep  wells,  the  Geary, 
the  CJoff,  and  the  Lake,  by  C.  E.  Van  Or- 
strand,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Sur\ey  Department  of  the  Interior.  In 
each  of  these  wells  the  temperature  at  a 
depth  of  one  hundred  feet  is  about  00°  F. 
and  gradually  rises  with  increase  in  depth, 
reaching  142.0°  F.  in  the  Geary  well  at  a 
depth  of  G.lOO  feet,  l.yj.3°  F.  in  the  GofT 
well  at  a  depth  of  7,310  feet,  and  1G8.6°  F. 
in  the  Lake  well  at  a  depth  of  7.500  feet. 
The  observation  at  a  depth  of  7,.")00  feet  in 
t  he  Lake  well  was  made  at  the  deepest  point 
yet  reached  by  any  observer. 

"The  strata  of  lime,  slate,  and  sand  pene- 
trated by  these  deep  wells  were  originallj' 
sediments  deposited  from  ocean  water.  A 
bed  of  ocean  water  was  actually  found  in 
the  Geary  well  at  a  depth  of  6,260  feet. 
Dr.  I.  C.  White,  State  Geologist  of  West 
Virginia,  with  whom  the  United  States 
Geological  Survej^  is  cooperating  in  these 
in\estigations,  is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
water  is  a  fossil  ocean,  imprisoned  since 
mid-Paleozoic  time.  Interesting  evidence 
in  regard  to  the  geologic  history  of  the  for- 
mations was  obtained  by  Charles  Butts,  of 
the  I'nited  States  Geological  Survey,  who 
identified  a  number  of  fossils  from  depths 
of  7,187  to  7,30.5  feet  in  the  Goflf  well.  The 
material  from  the  Lake  well  has  not  yet 
been  fully  examined.  It  may  be  possible 
by  examining  the  fossils  to  determine  the 
geologic  ages  and  horizons  of  the  beds  pene- 
trated and  so  to  estimate  the  depth  at 
wliich  the  Clinton  sand  should  lie  beneath 
tlie  bottom  of  this  well.  The  well  probably 
does  not  pass  through  more  than  one-half 
the  total  thickness  of  sediments  in  this 
region." 

PERSONALITY  AND   DISEASE 

AP.VTIENT'S  personality  is  more  im- 
l)ortant  than  his  kidneys  or  his  livet — 
so  says  Dr.  Hugh  T.  Patrick,  of  Northwest- 
ern Medical  School.  Chicago,  in  a  pap»>r  on 
"The  Patient  IIims(>lf,"  his  pn-sideiitial 
address  beforo  the  Institute  of  Medicine. 
printed  in  I'lir  Jourital  of  the  American 
Mrilicdl  Association  (Chicago,  .January  10"). 
.\  man's  personality,  Dr.  Patrick  reminds 
us.  is  what  nnvkes  us  like  or  dislike  him. 
iidtnire  him  or  despise  bim — the  sum  of  his 
tendencies  and  experiences.  It  is  a  matter 
of  adiiptal)ility;  and  disease  is  just  this. 
A  man  is  hai)py  or  successful  l)ecau.'*e  he 
lias  learned  to  adapt  himself  to  conditions 
;iii(i  overcotne  obstacles,  lii'  has  typhoid 
beeau.se  his  tissues  an«  adapted  to  enter- 
tain the  ty|)h(>id  germ.  V«'t  a  man's  per- 
sonality is  usually  the  last  thing  that  a 
physician  studieM,  altho,  says  Dr.  Patrick, 
wo  hovo  numberlesH  volumes  on  his  organs 
un<I  their  functions,  libraries  about  his  dijS- 
eaws.  six-foot  shelves  about  the  dilTereiit 
ways  of  cutting  liim  up.  The  sum  of  it  all 
—the  totality  of  his  organs  and  ((ualities — 
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SHOULD  THE  BOY  SCOUTS   BE  TAUGHT  TO  TRAP? 


"  "^  S    the    treaty    which    the    Boy    Scout 


I 


makes  with  the  animal  world  in  his 
'scout  oath'  that  he  will  be  'a  friend  of 
animals'  to  be  merely  a  scrap  of  paper?" 
demands  Minnie  Maddern  Fiske,  the 
actress,  in  a  strong  protest  against  en- 
couraging "the  barbarism  of  trapping" 
among  the  Boy  Scouts.  She  character- 
izes the  sport  as  from  every  angle  "the 
lowest,  most  despicable  business  on  earth," 
basing  her  opinion  not  upon  sentiment,  but 
upon  the  fact  that  she  has  been  "in  close 
touch  with  trappers  and  with  the  business 
of  trapping  for  twenty  years."  The  occa- 
sion for  her  argument  against  unnecessary 
cruelty  to  the  fur-bearers  was  an  article 
on  "The  Ethics  of  Trapping,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Boy  Scouts'  magazine, 
Boys'  Life  (New  York),  and  which,  she 
says,  thousands  of  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  seeking  justice  for  dumb  animals 
will  consider  the  greatest  blow  the  cause 
has  ever  received,  for  they  have  "pinned 
their  faith  to  the  Boy  Scouts'  organiza- 
tion, hoping,  in  the  next  generation,  for 
the  coming  of  a  better  day — a  day  of 
greater  enlightenment,  when  mankind 
shall  have  realized,  to^some  extent  at  least, 
its  responsibility  to  the  woi'ld  of  dumb 
creatures  committed  to  its  care."  She 
goes  into  those  unpleasant  details  about 
which  most  folk  are  onh^  too  willing  not 
to  think,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times: 

If  the  Boy  Scout  is  to  be  a  trapper  he 
will  undoubtedly  study  and  meditate 
upon  the  books  that  are  published  for  the 
instruction  of  trappers.  He  will  learn  of 
the  "pan,"  which  clutches  the  leg  of  the 
captive  close  up  to  the  body.  The  animal 
will  gnaw  its  fettered  foot  off,  but  it  can 
never  get  away.  The  Scout  will  also  learn 
of  the  spring-pole,  which  jerks  the  prisoner 
into  the  air  and  holds  it  there,  sometimes 
for  days  at  a  time,  suffering  the  torture  of 
the  clutch,  fever,  inflammation,  thirst, 
starvation,  terror,  freezing — struggling  al- 
ways to  escape  until  it  is  possible  to  struggle 
no  more.  And  the  Boj'  Scout,  if  he  were  to 
become  a  trapper,  would  learn  how  the 
ermine  is  caught — ermine,  which  is  the 
badge  of  royalty.  The  trapping  of  ermine 
reveals  a  phase  of  human  ingenuity  at  its 
worst. 

It  is  true  that  our  sportsmen  opponents 
suggest  that  the  Boy  Scouts  should  visit 
their  traps  every  twenty-four  liours 
(twenty-four  hours'^of  excruciating  suffer- 
ing of  mind  and  body  is  the  limit  proposed) 
to  inflict  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  prisoners, 
whose  one  offense  has  been  that  they  sought 
for  food.  Twenty-four  hours!  Let  us 
imagine  a  human  being  in  this  plight  for 
one  hour.  If  any  one  of  those  who  write 
suavely  of  the  advantages  of  trapping  were 
himself  caught  in  the  clutch  of  the  steel,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  that  particular  ad- 
vocate of  the  "sport"  would  be  silent  as 
to  these  advantages  forevermore. 

Last  year  a  trapper  of  my  acquaintance 
delayed  for  a  week  to  visit  his  traps  and 
found  a  trapt  bear  still  alive,  but  in  such  a 


condition  as  to  render  both  meat  and  fiu* 
useless. 

We  all  shrink  from  physical  piun  and 
torture.  It  is  an  instinct  of  nature.  We 
shrink  from  it  for  ourselves  and  for  om* 
children  and  loved  ones.  We  seek  desi)er- 
ately  in  every  direction  possible  to  avoid 
or  to  alleviate  it.  But  how  many  of  us 
unhesitatingly  inflict  upon  the  creatures 
of  the  dumb  world  unspeakable  suffering 
that  not  one  of  us  would  have  the  courage 
to  face!  Last  winter  four  million  cattle, 
turned  out  to  face  the  winter  without  food 
or  shelter,  perished  in  the  stock  gamble 
on  the  ranges.  Trapping  involves  incredi- 
ble acts  of  martyrdom  on  the  part  of  warm- 
blooded, sensitive  living  creatures,  wlio  are  \ 
capable  of  suffering  even  as  we  suff'er. 

If  the  Boy  Scout  is  to  be  a  tra])i)er  and 
this  e.xciting  "sport"  is  started,  where 
will  it  end — a  "sport"  so  engrossing  that 
other  aimless  diversions  will  have  lessened 
zest  once  the  pace  has  been  set  for  the 
pastime,  whose  object  is  pursuing  and 
killing,  whether  by  trap  or  gun?  New 
pests  will  be  suggested  for  extermination, 
and  the  butchery  to  be  associated  with  the 
Scouts'  great  organization  will  never  cease. 
And  the  sacred  pledge  which  our  young 
crusader  takes  at  his  initiation,  how  about 
that? — this  excellent  Scout  law  which  he 
promises  to  obej'  when  he  takes  oath  that 
"he  will  be  a  friend  to  animals"?  Is  the 
treaty  he  has  made  with  the  animal  world 
to  be  merelj'  a  .scrap  of  paper?  Will  his 
faithlessness  lead  to  other  breaches  of  his 
manly  promises  to  "be  kind"? 

This  taking  of  life  in  a  manner  that  in- 
cludes unspeakable  suffering  is  a  debasing, 
soul-hardening  employment.  Let  it  not  be 
assigned  to  impressionable  youth.  If  in  the 
case  of  destructive  animals  the  work  must 
be  done,  let  slaughtermen  be  appointed 
to  do  it,  and  compelled  by  law  to  do  it  as 
humanely  as  possible. 

Mrs.  Fiske  is  not  without  a  word  con- 
cerning the  responsibility  of  the  women 
who  buy  the  furs: 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  woman 
lives  who  would  consent  to  wear  trapt 
furs  if  she  were  obliged  to  witness  the 
tragedy  of  their  procuring.  If  women 
would  band  together  for  six  months — and 
an  organization  in  each  city  would  ac- 
complish the  desired  end — in  refusing 
to  purchase  trapt  furs,  the  boycott  would 
be  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  the  business 
and  compel  the  attention  of  the  controllers 
of  the  fur  trade  to  fur-farming.  Furs  are 
imnecessary  as  clothing,  sav(^  for  inhabi- 
tants of  regions  where  otlier  clothing  is 
unobtainable.  Thousands  of  people  have 
ceased  to  wear  furs.  It  is  a  fact  that 
certain  arctic  explorers  have  deliberately 
abandoned  furs  for  clothing  which  is  more 
comfortable. 

There  is,  however,  some  hope  in  this 
trapping  problem,  Mrs.  Fiske  says,  and  it 
consists  of  two  legitimate  industries,  the 
making  of  imitation  fin-s,  which  are  as 
warm  as  real  furs,  of  beautiful  texture 
and  effect,  and  the  establishing  of  farms 
for  raising  fur-bearing  animals.  On  these 
farms  animals  are  humanely  reared  and 
humanely  destroyed,  and  the  fur  is  better. 
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Jirsi  aid  in 

every  fiouseltold 

-^usterole 


Cough,  cough,  cough. 
How  it  racks  Uttle  Dorothy 
and  passes  on  to  mother  and 
grandma  and  holds  a  croup 
danger  for  all  the  little  ones! 

Hurry,  there,  with  the 
Musterole,  that  pure,  white 
ointment  that  is  better  than 
a  mustard  plaster — and  it 
will  not  bring  a  blister. 
Massage  it  gently  over  the 

chest  and  neck.  Feel  the  tingle, 
then  the  cool  delightfulness  as 
Musterole  searches  down.  It  will 
penetrate,  never  fear.  It  will  rout 
that  old   congestion   clear   aw^ay. 

Musterole  is  a  pure,  w^hite  oint- 
ment made  from  oil  of  mustard 
and  a  few^  home  simples!  Muster- 
ole searches  in  under  the  skin 
dow^n  to  the  heart  of  the  conges- 
tion. There  it  generates  a  peculiar 
congestion-dispersing  heat.  Yet 
this  heat  \vill  not  blister.  On 
the  contrary  you  feel  a  relieving 
sense  of  delightful  coolness.  Rub 
Musterole  over  the  spot.  And 
you  get  relief  w^hile  you  use  it; 
for  Musterole  results  usually  fol- 
low immediately. 

On  no  account  fail  to  have  a 
jar  of  Musterole  handy.  For 
coughs  and  colds  and  even  the 
congestions  of  rheumatism  or 
lumbago  Musterole  is  wonderful. 

Many   doctors   and   nurses    recommend 

Musterole. 

30c  and  60c  jars — $2.50  hospital  size. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER   THAN   A  MUSTARD   PLASTER 


HOW  TO  SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC  by  Grenville  Kleiser 


A  inai-tn-;il  iiiaiiual  loi  &«-lf-inslrurli..n  !<>  ;.  ))i:ist<-r  of  tli*-  siilgect. 
Invalual)le  for  the  leaclier.  niinistcv,  liiibiin-Hs-iiian.  Conlaiiis  many 
choiri- selections  for  pracliso.  Cloth.  543  pi'.  Jl.r.O  net:  p-slaee  12c 
FCNK&  WAGIVALI.S  COMl'ANT,  ;{.>4-Srill  Koiirlh   A,<-iiiie.   New  Ti.rk 


What's  the  use — </o<-,s  it  pay — 
Letting   things  invite   decay/ 
Not  for  me."  says  \Vinlhro[>  Wise. 
"Keep  them  new  with  Kyanize." 

For  Floors,  Furnitlri-;  and  Woodwork  use 

Kyanize  Floor  Finish 

Clear  and  Eisht  Colors  all  ready  to  use.      No 
mixiriR.    Write  for  FRKE  Booklet. 

BOSTON  VARNISH  COMPANY.  12  Evtrttt  Slalion.  Boslon,  Miss. 


^tZ/an/ze 


for  Floors-Furniture-Woodwork 
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Coughing  often 
interferes  with  business 

Burglars,  sleuths,  and  all  other  quiet  workers 
learn  early  in  their  careers  to  avoid  coughing. 
They  know  that  the  surest  way  to  get  in 
trouble  is  to  commit  the  social  blunder  of 
coughing  in  the  presence  of  others.  They 
know,  too,  that  coughing  is  unnecessary. 
For  S-B  Cough  Drops  stop  it  They  often 
ward  off  sore  throat  or  cold. 

Pure.     No  drugs. 

Drop  that   Cough 

SMITH  BROTHERS  of  Poughkeepsls 

FAMOUS  5/NCC  /B^7 


BIRDS,  BEASTS   AND   TREES 
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Slic   quotes    The   Conmrralionifil   Magazine 
on  the  subject: 

The  several  States  consider  many  of  our 
fur-bearers  as  destructive  vermin.  Tho 
weasel,  mink,  and  fox  are  most  noted. 
Their  extcnnination  is  sou^cht  and  bounties 
are  placed  on  I  hem  for  this  purpose.  This 
l)roccdure,  tojiether  witJi  the  trappers' 
luintinj;,  will  briufj  nuiny  of  these  creatures 
to  extermination  unh-ss  some  step  is  taken 
to  save  them.  Fur-farming  would  not  only 
save  many  species  of  valuable  fur  animals 
from  extinction,  l)ut  at  the  same  lime 
put  their  depredations  to  a  definite  end. 
.\11  animals  trapt  or  shot  in  their  wild 
state  have  their  pelts  more  or  less  injured, 
which  depreciates  the  value  of  the  pelt. 
This  loss  of  valuable  fur  can  be  safely 
estimated  to  run  over  a  million  dollars 
annualh-.  By  fur-farming  not  onlj'  will 
pelts  b(^  saved  from  injurj-,  but  fiu-s  will 
be  taken  from  Iho  animals  when  they  are 
in  prime  condition. 

Tliere  may  bo  ways  and  means  of  handling 
the  trap  problem,  she  concedes  in  con- 
clusion, but  adds: 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  them. 
This  letter,  lu-ged  by  many  humanitarians 
throughout  the  countrj-,  is  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  Scouts.  May  the  Boy  Scouts  heli) 
in  the  humanitarian  movement  to  en- 
lighten the  public  as  to  the  horrors  of 
trapping.  ]\Iay  they  help  to  rouse  publico 
sentiment  to  the  extent  that,  ultimately, 
legislation  that  will  make  most  trapping  a 
felony  will  be  achieved.  Let  the  Scouts 
help  in  the  now  active  work  of  encoiu- 
aging  the  new  industrj'  of  fur-farming, 
so  that  eventually  the  old  barbarism  of 
trapping  shall  ])ass  away  forever.  Th(> 
progress  of  civilization  will  inevitably 
bring  about  its  obliteration.  We  must 
l)elieve  that  our  Boy  Scouts  will  stand 
for  the  progress  of  «'i\  ilization. 


AN   AMMAL   FARM   THAT  FURNISHES 
FUR-AND   FUN 

A  WILD  animal  farm,  suggesting  all  the 
■^*-  delights  of  a  domesticated  circus  on  a 
small    scale,    was    the   boyhood    dreani    of 
Frank  Hasselman,  and.  unlike  most  youth- 
ful dreams,  it  has  materialized.      First,  he 
found  the  jjroper  land  for  the  farm,  some 
beautiful,     rough     country     along     Sugar 
Cn-ek,  near  WaA'eland.  hid.,  called,  "Hells 
Half  Acre."      And  we  ar«<  told  that  "they 
still  call  it  that  when  they  get  back  on  .some 
of  the  rocky  ridges  .  .  .  in  one  place  a  solid 
rock  outcrop  stretches  a«'ross  a  dt>ep  ravine 
to    form    what    is    known   as   th(>   'Devil's 
MackboMf,"    while    at    other    points    rocky 
clilTs  overhang  the  waters  of  Sugar  (Yeek  at 
j)erilous  angles."      The  houses  for  the  ani- 
mals are  built  in  little  clearings  in  the  woods 
where  they  have  the  shade  of  thi>  trees  dur- 
ing most  of  the  day.      These  domiciles  are 
substantially   made  of  wood  and   enclo.sed 
witii  very  heavy-wire  screen — "too  heavy 
for  even  the  most  entliusiasli<-  'houn'  dawg' 
to  ehew  through."      'j'licy  are  all  protected 
by  Hlout   ]iadlocUs,  for  nutny  of  the  small 
fur-beanTs    carry    pells    of    value.     wliil<< 
others  are  "so  riire  thiil  it  iiiighl  seem  nioro 
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to  the  point  to  keep  them  in  the  bank." 
In  an  article  in  Outers-Recreation  (Chicago) 
B.  W.  Douglass  describes  the  various  small 
citizens  of  the  Hasselman  community.  He 
says : 

Of  all  small  animals  that  can  be  success- 
fully bi'ed  in  captivity  the  skunk  furnishes 
the  most  valuable  fur,  as  it  is  of  very  high 
quality  and  the  hides  are  in  great  demand. 

The  natural  color  of  the  skunk  is  a  clear 
black  and  white  and  the  proportions  of 
white  \ax\  with  different  individuals. 
Those  with  the  least  white  are  most  valu- 
able, as  in  making  fur  articles  the  white  por- 
tions must  be  cut  out  in  order  to  obtain 
solid-black  effects.  By  careful  selection  of 
breeding  stock  the  proportion  of  white  in 
the  hides  can  be  reduced  to  a  point  where 
nearly  all  individuals  are  what  are  called 
"star"  skunks  or  "short  stripes."  The 
"star"  individuals  are  those  having  only  a 
spot  of  white  on  the  head  while  the  ' '  short 
stripes"  have  a  pair  of  white  lines  extend- 
ing back  over  the  shoulders.  "Broad- 
striped"  specimens  have  still  more  white, 
sometimes  involving  the  entire  back. 
These  are  the  least  valuable  because  they 
fm'nish  the  smallest  amount  of  the  desired 
black  fur.  Even  the  white  fur  has  a  value, 
however,  as  it  is  dyed  black  and  sold  at  a 
lower  price  than  the  natural  black. 

Skunks  have  a  well,  but  not  favorably 
known,  means  of  defense  (and  offense)  so 
that  I  was  rather  reluctant  about  going 
near  enough  to  their  pen  with  my  camera 
to  perpetuate  their  appearance  of  regal 
wealth.  I  was  informed,  however,  that 
they  were  perfectly  harmless  if  picked  up 
by  the  taQ,  as  in  that  position  they  were 
unable  to  make  use  of  the  armor  that  nature 
has  provided.  I  had  heard  this  same  state- 
ment jears  ago  and  I  once  knew  a  boy  that 
tried  to  work  the  scheme  on  a  wild  skunk. 
It  was  fully  three  weeks  before  his  return 
to  school  was  countenanced. 

The  Hasselman  skunks  have  been  han- 
dled so  much,  however,  that  they  seldom 
make  use  of  the  powerful  odor  with  which 
they  are  endowed  and  their  owner  entered 
the  cage  and  brought  out  two  of  the  young 
ones  dangling  by  their  furry  tails.  No 
odor  was  noticed  either  at  this  time  or  after 
he  had  returned  the  captives  to  the  cage. 
He  has  frequently  "deodorized"  individuals 
that  showed  a  disposition  to  make  a  nui- 
sance of  themselves.  This  disarmament  is 
accomplished  by  removing  the  scent  glands 
and  I  was  assured  that  the  operation 
was  not  a  serious  or  difficult  one — 
but  for  my  own  part  it  is  a  branch 
of  surgery  for  which  I  can  not  work 
up  any  enthusiasm.  The  majority  of 
skunks  bred  in  captivity  show  but  little 
inclination  to  use  their  malodorous  method 
of  attack,  however,  for  they  quickly  become 
domesticated  and  will  often  live  around 
barns  or  even  under  houses  when  they  are 
not  driven  away. 

The  writer  was  more  interested  in  the 
opossums,  alt  ho  they  are  more  likely  to  in- 
flict a  serious  wound  than  are  the  skunks. 
It  is  not  generally  supposed  that  the  opos- 
sum is  a  good  fighter,  but  we  are  assured 
that  he  can  hold  his  own  against  a  coon  of 
the  same  size  and  "will  fight  anything  ex- 
cept dogs  and  men."  Mr.  Hasselman's 
opossums  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
having  people  about  that  they  do  not  "play 


Production. 
Conservation. 

Those    are   the   two 
urgent  demands  of  the 
day.    They  are  vitally 
essential  during-  this  period  of  post-war  readjustment. 

The  New  Stromberg  Carburetor  meets  both 

^to  the  fullest  extent.  ; 

On  any  car — under   any   condition — it 

increases  production  of  power,  of  speed  and  of  mileage. 

It  conserves  fuel  and  fuel  costs.  Effects  the 

greatest  of  economy  through  development  of  greatest 
fuel  force,  insuring  a  decided  improvement  in  engine 
efficiency — an  important  increase  in  driving  power  and 
radical  reduction  in  travel  costs.  Write  for  literature. 
State  name,  year  and  model  of  your  machine. 

STROMBERG    MOTOR    DEVICES    COMPANY 
64  East  25th  Street  Dept.  13  Chicago 


New  STROMBERG  Does  ifr! 

«r  PARBURE.TOR 
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Those  White  Teeth 

Ask  People  How  They  Get  Them 

yl II  Staff niftr.s  Approved  h\  High  DoitdJ  Juthor'tUes 


Millions  of  teeth  are  being  cleaned 
in  a  new  way.  You  see  them  every- 
where— white,  glistening  teeth. 

Ask  about  them.  The  owners  will 
tell  you,  probably,  that  they  use  Pep- 
sodent.  They  have  found  a  way  to 
fight  the  film  which  causes  most  tooth 
troubles. 

Millions  have  already  proved  it. 
Leading  dentists  everywhere  advise  it. 
And  over  6,000  new  people  daily  write 
us  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 

Why  Teeth  Discolor 

A  viscous  film  forms  on  the  teeth 
and  coats  them.  You  can  feel  it  with 
your  tongue.  Modern  dentists  know 
this  film  to  be  the  teeth's  great  enemy. 

It  clings  to  teeth,  enters  crevices  and 
stays.  The  tooth  brush  does  not  end 
it.  The  ordinary  tooth  paste  does  not 
dissolve  it.  So  it  remains  to  do  a  cease- 


less damage,   until   removed  by  cleaning 
in  a  dentist's  chair. 

Film  is  what  discolors — not  the  teeth. 
It  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds  food 
substance  which  ferments  and  forms 
acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with 
the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea.  So,  despite  the  tooth  brush, 
all  these  troubles  have  been  constantly 
increasing. 

Now  We  Combat  Film 

Dental  science,  after  years  of  searching, 
has  found  a  way  to  combat  film.  Five 
years  of  careful  tests  have  proved  this 
beyond  question. 

The  method  is  now  embodied  in  a 
dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  It  com- 
plies in  all  ways  with  modern  dental 
requirements.  And  a  10-Day  Tube  of 
this  tooth  paste  is  now  sent  free  to 
anyone  who  asks. 


Let  Your  Mirror  Tell 


Make  this  free  test.  Look  at  your 
teeth  now,  then  look  in  ten  days.  Let 
your  mirror  tell  the  story. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the 
digestant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  al- 
buminous matter.  The  object  of  Pep- 
sodent is  to  dissolve  it,  then  to  day 
by  day  combat  it. 

Science  has  lately  made  this  method 
possible.  Pepsin  must  be  activated,  and 
the  usual  agent  is  an  acid  harmful  to 
the  teeth.  So  it  long  seemed  barred. 
But    a    harmless    activating    method    has 


I     Ten-Day  Tube  Free 


I 


THE  PEPSODENT   COMPANY. 

Dcpt.  118,    1104  S.  Wubtish  Ave. 

Chicago,  III. 

Mail  10- Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


been     found,     so    active    pepsin    can    be 
every  day  applied. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  vis- 
cous film.  See  how  the  teeth  whiten  as 
the  fixed  film  disappears. 

The  results  are  quick  and  evident. 
They  are  all -important.  You  will  never 
go  back  to  old  methods  when  you 
know  them.  For  the  sake  of  cleaner, 
safer   teeth   cut   out    this   coupon   now. 


^^^^     ^^H^^^^BB^^BM^B^M  PAT    OfF  g 


The  New -Day  Dentifrice 

The  tcirnlifir  film  comhntani,  now  «d- 
viicd  by  leading  dentiit*  everywhere  and 
■  applied  by   druggicts  in  large   lubes. 
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'l)ossuiu"  but  are  at  all   times  extremely 
a<'tive.         The  account  goes  on: 

Tiic  youufr  lady  in  th»^  party  was  bold- 
iiifj;  ono  by  its  ratlik(>  tail  when  it  turned 
on  itself  and  att(>nipted  to  climb  its  own 
caudal  ai)pendage.  She  jH-omptly  "repis- 
lered  a  scn^am"  which  frifrht(>ned  it  so  that 
it  again  hung  with  its  nose  to  the  earth  in 
a  very  proper  attitude  in  which  to  bo 
l)hotographe(l.  Ordinarily  a  scream  does 
not  mean  much  in  a  ■iK)ssum's  young  life, 
but  to  be  truthful  this  particular  scream 
was  more  like  tliat  of  a  neighbor  of  oiu's 
the  other  day.  The  little  neighbor  girl  was 
telling  my  wife  that  her  graiidmolher  had 
stept  on  a  snake.  "'  Did  she  scream?  "  my  wif*' 
queried.  "Oh,  no,"  replied  the  little 
neighbor,  "she  just  hollered."  I  think  it 
was  the  "holler"  that  straightened  out  the 
'possum. 

Opossums  are  the  only  representatives  of 
the  marsupial  group  of  animals  on  this 
continent.  Their  nearest  relatives  are  the 
kangaroos  of  Australia.  The  young  are 
born  alive,  bu-t  are  in  a  very  undeveloped 
stage.  They  are  at  once  placed  by  the 
mother  in  a  pouch  on  the  abdomen,  where 
they  remain  until  they  are  four  or  five 
inches  in  length.  Later  they  emerge  and 
ride  about  on  the  back  of  the  mother,  each 
'pos.siim-let  with  its  tail  wrapt  about  the  tail 
of  the  mother.  They  have  unusual  power 
in  these  hairless  tails  and  can  remain  sus- 
pended by  them  for  an  astonishing  period 
of  time. 

The  opossum  is  one  of  the  few  wild  ani- 
mals that  seem  t^o  be  holding  their  own  in 
the  woods  in  spite  of  the  changed  condi- 
tions that  have  been  produced  by  the  clear- 
ing of  the  land  and  the  building  of  towns. 
They  are  ev(>n  found  in  the  edges  of  cities 
and  in  small  towns  where  they  not  infre- 
quently raid  poultry-houses  to  obtain  food. 
Usually  tlieir  food  consists  of  fruits  and  in- 
sects and  small  wild  animals,  but  they  will 
eat  anything  that  a  hog  will  eat ,  and  1  tliiiik 
that  is  covering  the  ground  pretty  swce])- 
ingly.  Also  they^wiil  thrive  on  things  that 
a  liog  will  not  ])r()fitably  consume  so  that 
might  be  another  indui-ement  in  reariiiii 
them  for  the  market. 

Both  tlie  skins  and  the  carcasses  ar«'  mar- 
keted, the  latter  finding  a  ready  sale  in  any 
city.  The  fl(»sh  is  greasy,  but  when  prop^-rlv 
cook(>d  it  is  delicious.  However,  few  white 
people  know  how  to  cook  the  lordly  'possum, 
.itid  as  a  result  they  are  sold  mostly  to  the 
colored  population,  who  have  ns  a  rule  not 
made  i)iil>lic  the  best  nu'lhods  of  prepara- 
tion. We  had  a  cook  one  time  that  could 
l)repar(>  a  'possum  to  the  qne«>n*s  Inste,  but 
when  my  wife  tried  to  (lu|)licate  the  i)er- 
forniance  I  lie  o\\\\  ]mw\  of  the  dish  we  could 
eat  was  I  lie  sweet  potatoes  that  form  lln' 
(h'coralive  part  of  the  f(>ns(. 

The  i>ell  is  valuable  because  of  the  at- 
tractive <'olor  and  because  it  is  both  warm 
and  dm-able.  The  under  portion  of  Iho 
coat  is  short  and  thick  while  through  it  pro- 
jects a  thinner  coal  nf  long  hairs.  These 
lung  hairs  are  sometimes  sln>an>d  off  and 
only  the  dense  woolly  portion  is  left,  which 
is  sold  iMuler  \arioiis  names.  The  jh'IIs  are 
Komt'limes  dyed  brown  or  bhu-k  and  ac- 
cordingly the  fur  is  sold  by  som«'  liigh- 
soiiuding  name  that  looks  good  in  the  »<!- 
N'ert isiiig p.'iges  The leop.ird  ma\  not  beable 
to  change  his  spots  but  I  he  clever  fiUMlealer 
can  <liange  a  'possum  hide  into  any  one  of 
a  half  do/.en  different  sorts  of  ftir  none  of 
which    Would    e\er    be    recognized    by    tlio 
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the  two  recognized 
types  of  Vacuum 
Cleaners  on  the 
Market 

Both  are  found  in  the 
Electric  Sweeper-Vac 

One  cleans  by  suction  alo?ie. 

The  other  cleans  by  suction  and  by  Motoi 
Driven  Brush  also. 

Why  Not  Have  Both  Types  at 
the  Price  of  One 

Electric 
Sweeper-Vac  ? 

Turn  that  Lever  to  the  left  and  you  have  the 
type  that  cleans  by  suction  alone  (and  as  power- 
ful suction  as  any  possesses). 

Turn  that  Lever  to  the  right  and  you  have 
the  type  that  cleans  by  a  combination  of  that 
same  powerful  suction  and  the  correctly  speeded 
Motor  Driven  Brush. 

A  Word  as  to  the 

MOTOR  DRIVEN  BRUSH 

This  means  that  the  electric  motor  (and  not 
your  muscle)  keeps  the  brush  revolving. 

You  don't  have  to  push  the  SWEEPER- 
VAC  before  you  get  the  brush  action  that 
gathers  every  vestige  of  threads,  lint  and  hairs 
and  at  the  same  time  vibrates  the  nap  to  dislodge 
the  close  clinging  dirt.  Electricity  does  it  for 
you  with  the  ELECTRIC  SWEEPER- VAC. 

Write  for  the  most  elaborate  hook 
ever  \critten  on  Vacuum  Cleaners 


E  L-E  CT 


WEEPER- 


Ask  for  the  Vacuum  Cleaner 
with  that  Lever 


^NEUVAC    COMPANY, 


V/ITtI  MOTOR  DRIVEN  BRUSH 

Dept.   1        WORCESTER,    MASSACHUSETTS 
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Do  you  seek  variety  in  Huyler's? 

Or  do  you  go  on  buying  the  same  Huyler 
candy  that  won  your  favor  in  the  past, 
without  making  use  of  the  wide  field  of 
choice  offered  by  Huyler's. 

There  are  numberless  Huyler's  candies, 
all  of  them  delicious;  the  next  time  you 
buy  Huyler's,  try  some  kind  other  than 
your  accustomed  choice. 


Melli 


ins 


Food 


If  your  l)al)y  is  not  doing  as  well  as  you 
hoped  lie  would,  use  the  Mellin's  Food 
Melliod  of  Milk  Modiliealion.  It  lias 
raised  thousands  of  the  bri<:htest  and 
healtliiol  hahies  in  the  world. 

K'nlr  for  a  Frer  Trial  liolllr  of  Mrllim's  Food  tinil  mtr  lirlfifiil 
hook,  "Thr  (jirr  iinil  Ferilinff  rtf  Infiinli." 

.Mrllin'h  Food  r,oni|>any. 
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orifi;iiial  owner  of  the  pelt  if  vieweci  by  his 
astral  body. 

Mr.  Hasselman's  opossums  have  two  or 
thrive  l)ro()(Is  of  young  a  year,  just  as  the 
wild  specimens  do.  The  last  brood  is  not 
ready  to  market  until  late  winter,  but  the 
first  an>  ready  as  soon  as  th«'y  ha\e  their 
full  winter  coat. 

Poxes,  too,  are  being  raised  at  this  un- 
usual farjn.  When  he  came  to  the  fox 
quarters,  the  writer  says,  the  place  at  first 
seemed  empty,  but  ho  discovered  that  the 
whole  tribe  was  high  up  on  shelves  built 
about  eight  feet  from  the  ground.  Ih^ 
continues: 

They  were  all  red  foxes  and  they  seemed 
to  have  lost  none  of  their  shyness  from  hav- 
ing been  born  in  captivity.  The  red  fox, 
contrary  to  most  opinions,  is  not  a  native 
animal.  It  was  introduced  into  this  couii- 
trj'  from  England  in  \erj-  early  times  and 
has  since  been  widely  distributed.  One  of 
the  first  English  governors  of  New  York 
is  supposed  to  have  brought  the  first  speci- 
mens to  America  and  to  have  liberated 
them  on  Long  Island,  where  th(>y  were  kept 
for  the  sport  of  hunting  them.  From  this 
and  other  importations  the  species  has  be- 
come established  until  now  it  is  to  be  found 
in  a  wild  state  over  the  eastern  half  of  the 
coimtry.  The  gray  fox  was  the  native  form, 
but  it  has  not  been  able  to  adjust  itself  to 
the  changed  conditions  and  is  now  almost 
extinct,  while  the  red  fox  has  in  recent  years 
apparently  increased  in  numbers  in  many 
localities. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  is  an  injurious 
spe<'ies  that  destroys  a  great  amount  of 
poultrj'  it  is  hunted  and  trapt  to  a  great 
extent.  In  this  way  its  numbcTS  will  be 
reduced  greatly  as  the  wild  sjjots  are  cleare<l 
up  and  in  a  few  years  most  of  the  fox  fur 
will  !)('  olitained  from  specimens  grown  in 
cai)tivity. 

Mr.  llasselman  is  now  working  to  build 
up  a  stock  of  brecnling  anijnals  for  use  later 
on  rather  than  attempting  to  i)roduce  much 
fox  fur  at  present.  That  there  is  a  future 
in  this  line  is  obvious — unless  there  should 
be  some  radical  and  sudden  change  in  the 
whim  of  fashion;  and  even  in  that  i'\<'nt 
it  is  a  safe  bet  that  in  a  short  time  fashion 
would  switch  back  to  the  fur  coat. 

Near  the  home  of  the  more  commonplac*- 
rabbits  is  the  raccoon  house,  where  a  bunch 
of  young  coons  were  disporting  themsel\-es 
like  a  lot  of  animated  teddy-bears,  and  the 
writer  says  that — 

or  all  our  native  wild  aninuils  the  rac- 
<'ooii  is  probably  I  hi'  most  int(«resting.  Its 
habits  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  black 
bears,  and  it  resend)les  a  bear  inai)pearance 
and  action.  Uaccoon  fur  is  not  st»  '•fash- 
ionable" as  are  some  others,  but  it  is  very 
durable  and  beautiful  and  brings  a  higher 
l)rice  at  this  time  than  il  evi'r  brought  in 
tli«'  |)ast.  Practi<"ally  all  of  I  he  fur  of  this 
sort  now  on  tlM>  market  is  fnrnished  by  ani- 
nuils caught  in  the  wild.  Kvery  couiilry 
boy  knows  the  joy  of  coon-hnnting  at 
least  every  boy  wlio  lived  in  the  country  of 
the  Mi(l<ile  West  up  lo  within  leu  years 
ago.  In  recent  y«'ars  coons  ha\e  Itecome 
scarce  in  many  sections  ami  in  tin-  best 
farming  districts  they  are  now  |)raclically 
extinct.  In  I  lie  hill  seclions,  where  there 
JH  still  some  timber  left,  I  hey  are  si  ill  to  bo 
found    ami    during    (he    months    of    early 
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winter  the  deep- voiced  hounds  mako  the 
echoes  ring  on  every  night  that  is  not  too 
inclement.  As  time  goes  on  these  Httle 
animals  will  become  less  and  less  common, 
and  in  the  end  the  ladies'  furs  will  be  pro- 
duced by  fur  farmers  in  very  unromantic 
cages  instead  of  on  the  wooded*  hillsides  of 
our  vanishing  wilderness. 

Young  coons  are  also  sometimes  sold  as 
pets.  For  a  regular  "ho"  boy  they  make 
an  interesting  specimen,  but  for  the  molly- 
coddle they  are  perhaps  a  bit  too  strenuous. 
The  males  often  become  tame,  but  the  fe- 
male of  the  species  never  loses  the  deadli- 
ness  or  cunning  that  the  Creator  endowed 
her  with.  As  a  boy  I  had  a  pet  coon  that 
I  caught  myself  and  so  can  speak  with  some 
authority  on  the  subject. 

A  coon  kept  in  captivity  requires  first  of 
all  a  constant  supply  of  .clean,  fresh  water. 
Not  that  they  are  heavy  drinkers,  but  in- 
stead "heavy  washers."  They  always 
wash  every  article  of  food  that  they  eat 
regardless  of  its  character  and  I  used  to 
amuse  mj^self  by  giving  my  coon  a  lump 
of  sugar  and  then  noting  his  amazement  as 
it  dissolved  under  his  paws  in  his  drinking 
dish.  He  would  continue  to  search  for  it 
long  after  it  was  gone,  but  would  never  learn 
to  avoid  putting  it  in  the  water.  They 
never  lose  their  love  for  poultry,  and  if 
chickens  are  allowed  to  run  near  their 
cages  they  will  invent  endless  amusing 
tricks  to  lvu"e  the  birds  within  reach. 

Mr.  Hasselman  at  one  time  had  a  large 
old  coon  that  he  kept  chained  to  a  boxlike 
house.  This  pet  was  regularly  fed  with  a 
grain  mash  and  he  would  often  strew  a  line 
of  the  feed  from  the  limit  of  his  chain  up  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  his  box.  He  would  then 
quietly  curl  up  and  apparently  go  to  sleep, 
but  as  soon  as  an  unwary  "springer"  got 
within  range  he  would  spring  up  with  sur- 
prizing agility  and  only  too  often  secure 
his  prey. 

ADIRONDACK    DEER    HERD    THREAT- 
ENED  WITH  EXTERMINATION 

*'  'T^O  kill  a  female  deer — as  stupid  as  a 
J-  boob — probably  makes  them  think 
they  are  sportsmen!"  is  the  scornful 
comment  of  Major  W.  C.  Gotshall,  big- 
game  hunter,  on  the  men  who  made  heavy 
inroads  on  the  Adirondack  deer  herd  this 
last  season.  The  Major  made  a  four-weeks' 
investigation  of  the  workings  of  the  new 
deer  law  under  which  a  hunter  is  permitted 
to  take  one  deer  of  either  sex,  and  as  a 
result  he  prophesies  that  two  years  more 
of  hunting  will  exterminate  the  deer  in  the 
North  Woods.  The  djoes  being  much 
easier  to  obtain  than  the  bucks,  the  mothers 
of  the  herd  were  shot  down  in  great  num- 
bers. The  only  hope  he  sees  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  species  is  a  reenactment 
of  the  buck  law,  limiting  the  bag  to  one 
buck,  and  thus  giving  the  herd  a  chance  to 
build  up  again.  In  an  interview  by 
Alexander  Stoddart  in  the  New  York  Sun 
Major  Gotshall  expresses  his  disapproba- 
tion.    He  says: 

Some  of  the  animals  I  saw  were  about  the 
size  of  large  cats.  I  could  not  comi)rehend 
how  any  one  could  shoot  such  an  animal. 

The  great  majority  of  the  deer  that 
filled  the   trains  coming  into  Utica  were 
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At  the  New  York  Show 

91   open   curs  out  of    153  on  display 
were  ccjuipped  vvirh  Johnston  Wintlows 

At  the  Chicago  Show 

95  open  cars  out  of   1  "^9  on  dlsjilay 
were  equipj")ed  with  Johnston  Windows 
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Why  Johnston  Automobile  Curtain 
Windows  Are  Chosen 


BECAUSE  Johnston  Windows  for 
automobiles  are  suspended  inde- 
pendently of  the  curtain  and  lining, 
thus  preventing  sagging  and  wrin- 
kling, Johnston  Windows  are  pre- 
eminent in  style. 

Because  the  beveled  plate  glass  is  cush- 
ioned at  every  point,  protecting  it 
from  damage  or  breaking  in  ordinary 
use,  Johnston  Windows  are  pre- 
eminent as  a  permanent  investment. 

Because  of  the  wood  and  metal  frames 
used,  preventing  warping,  working 
loose,  rattling  and  leaking,  Johnston 
Windows  are  pre-eminent  as  to  utility. 

Because  of  the  beveled  plate  glass, 
fitted  smoothly  with  the  desired  touch 
of  tailored  smartness,  Johnston  Win- 
dows are  pre-eminent  as  to  beauty. 


Because  of  all  these  distinctive  John- 
ston features  sixty-five  makers  of 
better  automobiles  have  adopted 
Johnston  Windows  as  regular  equip- 
ment. There  are  over  one  million, 
three  hundred  thousand  in  use. 

Because  of  this  all  'round  Johnston 
superiority  conscientious  trim  shops 
and  top  repair  shops  install  and  guar- 
antee Johnston  Windows. 

Far-seeing  motorists  gladly  pay  the 
slightly  higher  cost  of  Johnston  Win- 
dows because  they  know  these  win- 
dows are  more  economical  in  the  end. 
Be  sure  the  ones  you  buy  have  the 
Johnston  trade  mark  plainly  cast  in 
the  metal  rim.  Or  specify  Johnston 
Windows  on  the  next  car  you  buy. 


WM.  R.  JOHNSTON  MFG.  CO.,  365  East  Ohio  Street,  CHICAGO 


cJOHNSlON 


CURTAIN 


WINDOWS 


Look  joT  this  Trade  Mark 


^iMliH.< 
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** Varnishes  are  just  like 
people.  Some  of  them  are 
smooth  at  hrst,  but  after 
long  association  you  find 
tliat  they've  developed  a  lot 
of  rough  and  disagreeable 
places.  And  some  of  them 
keep  their  fineness  all 
through  their  life. 

^Tve  introduced  Berry 
Brothers*  varnish  products 
to  a  good  many  people  in 
my  long  years  of  work,  and 
I've  never  found  one  that 
didn't  appreciate  them  more 
and  more  as  time  went  on, 
and  didn't  like  me  better 
because  of  the  good  ^com- 
pany I  kept." 

There  is  a  Berry  Brotliers* 
product,  backed  by  sixt}- 
two  years  of  quality  manu- 
facturing, for  every  varnish 
need.  Liquid  Granite,  for 
floors;  Berrycraft,  for  inte- 
rior woodwork;  Automobile 
Color  Varnish;  and  scores 
fof  others  for  factory  or 
home  use. 


I.,.- 


Bf  Sure  to  Scnd'for  Your  Free 
Copy  of      Beautiful  Homes, 
Handsomely  Illustrated  in   Color 


ly  ibeot 


Wo  rids      Largest      Makers 

''arnishes  and  Paint  Specialties^ 

Detroit,  Michigan  Walkerville,  Ontario 
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does.  At  Utica  these  huuters  had  to  make 
a  change  and  the  deer  were  piled  up  all 
(ner  the  platform.  Some  of  the  mea 
felt  ashamed  of  their  possessions.  You 
did  not  find  men  standing  with  a  glow  of 
pride  near  their  trophj'.  Instead,  they 
seemed  to  be  willing  to  be  anywhere  else 
than  alongside  the  small  does  that  they 
had  brought  down. 

There  is  a  pride  that  goes  with  taking  a 
buck.  It  takes  some  skill  to  get  the  male 
of  the  species.  You  have  got  to  hunt 
for  days.  I  recollect  that  I  hunted  for 
five  days  before  I  caught  sight  of  a  buck, 
but  I  did  not  shoot  because  he  did  not  have 
a  head  of  the  size  I  wanted.  In  fact,  I  saw 
but  one  head,  of  the  fifteen  bucks  that  I 
still  hunted,  that  was  worth  bringing  down. 
In  all  I  counted  sixty  deer,  forty-five  of 
them  being  does. 

Deer  were  plentiful.  They  were  so 
plentiful  that  I  know  two  men  who  arrived 
one  night,  arose  early  the  next  morning, 
got  two  does,  and  started  right  back  home. 
Now  both  these  men  in  the  season  of  1918 
spent  five  days  hunting.  The  buck  law 
was  in  operation  then,  and  they  hunted 
hard  and  they  returned  without  being  able 
to  make  a  kill.  But  what  benefit  they 
obtained!  Those  five  days  spent  in  the 
open,  working  hard,  did  much  for  their 
health.  It  isn't  hunting  to  do  what  they 
did  last  season.  If  they  wanted  meat 
they  could  get  the  same  sort  of  satisfac- 
tion by  going  to  a  slaught^'r-house  and 
knocking  over  a  calf. 

The  buck  law,  in  addition  to  protecting 
the  deer,  would  also  serve  as  a  sort  of  lift^ 
insuranee  for  hunters,  the  IVIajor  explains, 
because  the  hunter  would  have  to  wait 
until  he  saw  the  buck's  horns  before  shoot- 
ing.    He  continues: 

While  I  was  in  the  Adirondacks  it  was 
said  that  thirteen  men  were  killed.  I 
knew  of  two.  These  men  were  shot  n(»t 
far  from  where  I  hunted.  One  was  tli<' 
case  of  a  father  killing  a  son.  It  seems 
the  boy  snapt  his  handkerchief  out  of  his 
pocket  to  wipe  his  nose  and  the  father 
mistaking  the  handkerchief  for  the  "flag" 
of  a  deer,  shot  with  such  a  sad  result. 

The  other  case  was  a  man  shooting  his 
hunting  companion.  This  man  had  stooped 
down  for  some  reason  or  other,  and  his 
friend,  seeing  the  bushes  move,  without 
investigating,  pulled  the  trigger.  The  aim 
was  aecnirate;    the  num  died. 

Xow  under  the  buck  law,  ji  man,  unlrss 
he  is  willing  to  get  into  trouble,  will  know 
what  he  aims  at  first.  Sometimes,  if  the 
man  is  not  careful,  ai\d  is  agitated  at  the 
sight  of  the  deer,  lu>  will  siioot,  and  in  that 
way  a  few,  but  not  many,  doe  de(>r  havo 
i)('cn  killed.  But  these  violations  of  tho 
buck  law  never  wer(>  as  great,  as  those  who 
desired  to  wijx'  the  bu<-k  law  from  the 
statute-book  pretended   that    they  were. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Adirondack 
League  Chih.  Tliey  have  a  rule  that 
assigns  a  certain  territory  to  a  hunter,  and 
no  other  member  is  permitted  to  shoot 
ill  (hat  territory.  That  nil(«  results  in 
praclically  absolute  safely,  for  the  s|>orts- 
inan  or  the  guide  is  familiar  with  the  torri- 
lory  and  tln>y  do  not  allenipt  to  Inmt  in 
another  sect  inn  assigned  to  sonielxxiy  i'lse. 

With  I  lie  buck  law  reltirned  to  the 
slatiile-books,  N(*w  York  would  again 
have    eoMiparative    safety    for   the  sports- 
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man,  for  it  would  make  every  man  careful 
to  see  the  buck's  horns  first. 

Deer  have  been  killed  off,  too,  because 
of  the  great  increase  of  hunters,  the  ease 
and  facility  of  getting  to  good  hunting 
territory,  the  cheapness  of  the  license, 
$1.10  to  the  resident. 

A  gunner  can  organize  a  party  of  five 
or  six,  each  man  taking  out  a  license, 
and  whether  each  man  kiUs  a  deer  or 
not,  the  party  can  bring  out  as  many 
deer  as  there  are  men  in  the  party,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  there  is 
any  violation  of  law  because  each  man  on 
his  license  is  entitled  to  take  out  one  deer. 
Now  one  or  two  men  may  have  done  the 
killing. 

In  these  days  of  the  high  cost  of  living 
a  man  by  purchasing  a  license  and  borrow- 
ing a  gun  can  with  little  difflcuhy  obtain 
$25  worth  of  meat  and  a  hide  that  sells  for 
$10.  The  destruction  of  the  deer  herd,  the 
extermination  of  the  beautiful  animals, 
do  not  concern  men  bent  upon  slaughter 
when  such  a  prize  can  be  obtained  with 
such  little  trouble  for  such  a  small  outlay. 

Such  men  have  not  learned  the  rudi- 
ments of  sportsmanship.  But  whatever 
happens,  it  will  be  a  calamity  if  the 
legislature  does  not  repeal  at  the  first 
opportunity  this  so-called  "one-deer  law" 
and  substitute  for  it  the  buck  law  and 
reduce  the  old  limit  from  two  to  one.  It 
is  the  only  salvation  for  the  deer  herds 
of  this  State. 
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THE  BUMPTIOUS  BLUE  JAY  AN 
"ORNITHOLOGICAL  POLLY  ANNA" 

A  STARTLINGLY  unfamiliar  note,  a 
-^*-  bell-like  sound  he  has  never  heard 
before,  comes  drifting  down  to  the  na- 
turalist from  some  bird  hidden  among  the 
leaves.  He  pricks  up  his  ears.  Has  a 
stranger  lost  its  way  and  wandered  here? 
The  notes  are  repeated,  low  and  musical, 
and  the  curious  hearer  cranes  his  neck  and 
strains  his  eyes  to  discover  their  source. 
Ah!  there  it  is! — a  bit  of  blue  in  a  cluster  of 
leaves  not  twentj'  feet  above.  And  then 
a  slight  movement  of  the  foliage  dis- 
closes, as  motionless  as  a  knot  on  a  limb, 
the  familiar  form  of  a  blue  jay.  As  soon 
as  the  bird  sees  that  he  is  discovered,  he 
suddenly  comes  to  life  and  breaks  into  a 
raucous  laugh  of  "Jay!  Jay!  Jay!"  as  much 
as  to  say  "Fooled  you,  didn't  I?"  As  the 
naturalist  shakes  his  fist  at  the  rascal, 
the  bird  bobs  up  and  down  and  fairly  rocks 
with  mirth  at  the  discomfiture  he  has 
caused.  How  he  ever  manages  to  give 
voice  to  notes  so  foreign  to  his  vocabulary 
is  something  that  it  would  take  a  throat 
specialist  to  explain,  says  Charles  A. 
David  in  Outing  (New  York),  for  the  bird 
certainly  never  heard  those  notes  before, 
so  he  must  have  invented  them  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  to  befuddle  that  big  human 
down   below.     The    WTiter    continues: 

The  blue  jay  is  never  quite  happy  unless 
he  is  doing  something,  and  that  something 
may  be  the  very  last  thing  he  should  have 
done.  The  only  time  when  he  is  still  is 
when  he  Ts  thinking  up  some  new  kind  of 
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Good  from  the  Start 

Grape-Nuts 

— good,  because  in  addition  to 
ordinary  food  values,  it  con- 
tains those  vital  mineral  salts 
necessary  for  teeth,  bone  and 
healthy  blood. 

—good,  because  the  naturally 
developed  flavor  is  generally 
liked  and  its  granules  encourage 
chew^ing. 

A  nourishing  wheat  and  malted 
barley  food  that  should  be 
served  at  least  once  a  day. 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  Greipe-Nuts 
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Dependable  in  Emergencies 


So  quick  is  the  action  of  Wagner  Start- 
ers, in  response  to  the  first  touch  on  the 
starting  pedal,  that  one  instantly  regis- 
ters an  impression  of  perfect  unity  and 
co-ordination  between  starting  pedal, 
motor,  engine  and  generator. 

This  harmonious  functioning  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  accurate  made-to-order  prin- 
ciple that  is  characteristic  of  Wagner 
installations. 

Motors  differ  greatly — one  is  stiff  and 
moody;  another  easy  and  consistent; 
each  requires  a  different  degree  of 
energy  to  start. 


Wagner  Starters  are  designed  and  built 
to  conform  accurately  to  individual 
motor  characteristics  under  all  temper- 
ature conditions. 

Ample  battery  power  with  no  fear  of 
overcharging  is  always  assured.  For 
at  speeds  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two 
miles  an  hour  the  generator  is  charging 
the  battery  at  the  maximum,  while  at 
greater  speeds  the  charge  is  reduced  as 
the  speed  increases. 

If  your  car  is  equipped  with  a  Wagner 
Starter,  you're  getting  thoroughly  effi- 
cient and  dependable  service. 


Wagner  Electric   Manufacturing  Company 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 

I'aclnry  liranchfi  and  *.\Iinnlr»aucf  Slalions: 

•New  York  •(hi<iiKi>  *l'liil.i<li'l|iliia  'St.  I.oui»  ♦Hotiuii  •Cli-vclanil  ♦I'ltlslniruli 

*Suti  l-'ranc  inrii  Mil».iiilc>T  (  iiu  iiiiiuti  *I.oit  AtiKrlcrt  WastiiiiKtoii,   I).  ('.  *MiiiiuM|Hi|iH 

•Seattle  *Iii(lian.-ii>«liH  Si,  I'uul  'Denver  ♦Oiiiiih.i  •Allanlii  .Sj  rucusc  Moiurcul 


•Drtinii  »Hufraln 

•KansaH  (  ily 
luioiuu 


Srlting  Atfniits: 


Now  Orleans 


Mpiiil>1iiii 


Salt  I.akr  Cilv 


D.illail 


MOTORS  GENERATORS  RECTIFIERS  TRANSFORMERS  AUTOMOBILE  STARTERS 

K7|JiJI|J^Jr]l^-J.V».'JJ-»J>ll||-J.MJ5L 
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misehief.  It  is  hard  to  believe  anything 
hesays,  as  we  have  caught  him  in  so  many 
point-blank  lies — he  is  always  pretending 
tip  find  something  very  dreadful,  but  when 
you  go  to  see  what  it  is,  his  outcries  cease, 
he  flies  away,  and  you  find  nothing. 
-  He  dearly  loves  to  hide  and  imitate  the 
huntings  call  of  a  hawk,  and  then  nearly 
kUls  himself  laughing,  when  the  small  birds 
scuttle  to  cover.  And  to  sail  down  and 
alight  in  the  midst  of  a  brood  of  little 
yellow  chicks,  .and  then  to  be  chased  back 
to  his  perch  by  the  infuriated  mother  seems 
to  him  the  funniest  joke  in  the  world. 
The  mocking  bird  is  credited  with  being 
the  champion  mimic  among  the  birds, 
but  the  blue  jay  is  a  close  second,  and  there 
are  few  sounds  from  the  creaking  of  a  wheel- 
barrow to  the  postman's  whistle  that  he 
can  not  imitate. 

One  of  his  stunts  is  to  wait  until  a  fussy 

old  hen  has  gathered  her  brood  about  her, 

and  then  give  the  loud  cry  of  a  biddy  in 

distress,  and  nearly  fall  off  his  perch  with 

mirth  as  the  frantic  mother  rusheg  here  and 

there  in  her  efforts  to  find  the  lost  chick. 

-.When  not  engaged  in  teasing  he  genei'ally 

.  ;puts  in  his   spare   time  hiding  nuts  and 

i  'jacorns  in  cracks  in  the  bark,  in  hollow 

"  ^rees, . under  the  ends  of   shingles,   under 

leaves   on   the   ground,    or   pushed    down 

among    the   grass    roots.     It    is    doubtful 

if  he  ever  finds  even  a  small  part  of  his 

hidden  store,  but  the  habit  serves  a  useful 

purpose,  as  many  a  sturdy  oak  and  shapely 

chestnut   have   been   unwittingly   planted 

by  this  blue-coated  busybody.     He  takes 

himself  very  seriously,  and  seems  to  feel 

that  part  of  his  business  is  to  look  after  the 

affairs  of  his  neighborhood,  not  exactly  for 

»  the  purpose  of  keeping  order,  but  to  stir 

up  as  much  disorder  as  possible. 

Few  things  happen  in  his  vicinity  that 
he  does  not  know  all  about,  as  he  is  for- 
ever prying  into  the  affairs  of  others,  and 
shouting  the  results  of  his  observations 
from  the  housetops.  If  he  had  a  mind  to, 
he  could  tell  you  at  any  hour  in  the  day  the 
exact  whereabouts  of  every  squirrel,  rabbit, 
cat,  or  fox  on  his  beat,  and  just  what  they 
were  doing,  and  he  could  tell  you  every 
bird  that  was  looking  for  a  nesting-place, 
as  well  as  the  ones  that  were  beginning  to 
lay. 

Nothing  escapes  him,  and  he  not  only 
keeps  tab  on  the  doings  of  the  birds  and 
animals,  but  the  humans  come  in  also  for 
their  share  of  furtive  spying.  Just  enter 
his  bailiwick,  and  the  minute  he  sees  you, 
he  yeUs,  "He's  coming!  He's  coming!"  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  and  all  the  wild  life 
heeds  the  warning  and  melts  out  of  sight. 

He  dearly  loves  excitement,  and  a 
noisy  crowd  of  his  kind  is  a  magnet  that 
draws  him  with  a  force  that  he  does  not 
try  to  resist.  He  will  drop  his  food  any 
time  to  join  a  wrangling  mob  in  pursuit  of 
some  dazed  and  flustered  owl,  and  the 
maledictions  he  hurls  at  that  big-ejed  bird 
of  the  night  make  one  wonder  where  he 
learned  to  swear.  One  can  almost  rec- 
ognize the  words  as  they  tumble  over  each 
other  in  their  passionate  haste. 

Five  minutes  later  he  may  be  seen 
perched  on  a  branch  as  meek  as  a  lamb, 
wings  and  tail  drooping  limply,  and  with 
the  beatific  expression  of  a  saint  in  feathers. 
But  don't  trust  him;  he  is  just  trying  to 
think  up  something  new  in  the  rascality 
line.  He  has  as  much  curiosity  as  a 
monkey,  and  will  spend  an  hour  examining 
a  pile  of  wood  that  has  been  corded  up  in 


his  absence,  or  a  new  board  that  has  been 
nailed  on  the  fence. 

There  is  one  thing  about  him,  says  Mr. 
David,  that  even  those  who  don't  love  him 
have  to  admit  is  worthy  of  praise,  and  that 
is  his  never-failing  optimism  and  his 
happy  faculty  of  always  looking  on  the 
bright  side,  for — 

Nothing  easts  a  damper  over  his  bub- 
bling spirits,  or  his  cock-sure  defiance  of 
adverse  conditions.  He  never  fusses  about 
the  weather. 

We  have  watched  him  under  the  most 
trying  conditions,  and  have  yet  to  see  him 
when  he  was  not  apparently  as  happy  as 
the  day  was  long.  Dreary,  drab  days 
when  all  outdoors  was  drenched  and  drip- 
ping, when  every  shriveled  berry  was  en- 
cased in  ice,  when  every  nut  and  acorn  was 
buried  deep  under  the  snow,  and  when  the 
future  seemed  to  spell  starvation,  he  was 
still  the .  alert,  chipper,  fun-loving  bird  of 
the  summer. 

He  is  no  loafer,  but  from  dawn  until 
dusk  he  is  busy  doing  something  that 
from  his  blue  jay  point  of  view  needs  at- 
tending to.  He  has  no  friends  among  the 
birds,  as  all  of  them  believe,  and  they  have 
good  reason  for  the  belief,  that  he  is  a  thief 
and  murderer,  and  that  the  loss  of  many 
precious  eggs  and  baby  birds  can  be 
traced  to  the  wiles  of  this  Herod  of  the 
woods. 

But  with  all  his  faults,  he  would  be 
sadly  missed,  and  we  could  Ul-afford  to 
give  up  the  dash  of  blue  his  presence  adds 
to  the  groves  and  woodlands. 


EXCITEMENT  IN  MONKEYLAND  OVER 
AN  AUTOMOBILE 

T  F  Satan,  as  is  sometimes  reported,  actu- 
-*-  ally  did  make  the  monkey  as  "  a  parody 
on  the  masterpiece  of  creation,"  he  cer- 
tainly added  much  to  the  world's  gaiety. 
When  the  animal  shopwindow  is  crowded 
about  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  human 
beings  grown  suddenly  democratic  and 
frankly  delighted,  it  is  safe  to  surmise  that 
a  monkey  is  on  exhibition,  having  quite  as 
good  a  time  as  the  rest.  But  in  the  shop 
he  is  a  jewel  torn  frorn  its  setting.  He 
should  be  seen  with  his  brothers  in  their 
native  jungle  where  they  can  go — 

In  a  fluner  festoon 

Half-way  up  to  the  jealous  moon. 

In  the  Sumatra  jungle,  when  Melvin  A. 
Hall  was  penetrating  their  haunts,  as  he 
teUs  in  the  National  Geographic  Magazine 
(Washington),  the  monkeys  furnished  a 
running  escort  to  his  motor's  progress,  with 
much  animated  curiosity.  Not  so  the 
orang-outang.  With  a  dignity  worthj^  of 
the  head  of  the  ape  family,  he  pursued  his 
occupations,  unimprest.     Says  the  writer: 

The  enormous,  straight-trunked  trees  of 
the  Sumatra  jungle,  ensnared  by  giant 
creepers,  vines,  and  huge  air  plants,  made 
so  thick  a  canojjy  overhead  that  onh'  a  dim 
twilight  filtered  in,  and  that  failed  to  reach 
the  ground  through  the  dense,  impenetrable 
tangle  of  vegetation. 

The  swaying  of  branches  overhead  as  we 
zigzagged  up  the  pass  did  not  mean  wind 
in  the  quiet  forest;  it  meant  monkeys,  and 
their  antics  were  an  unfailing  amusement, 
wliether  we  kept  on  or  stopt  to  watcli  them. 
Some  waited  in  sileuce  until  we  drew  near, 
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Ever  to  Renew 

ECONOMY 

renewable 

FUSES 


The  first  renewable  fuse 
using  an  inexpensive  bare 
renewal  link  for  restorinig 
a  blow^n  fuse  to  its  original 
efficiency  to  be  Approved  in 
all  Capacities  by  the  Under' 
writers'  Laboratories. 

Sheer- merit  of  performance  in  rigid 
laboratory  tests  brought  this  dis- 
tinction to  ECONOMY  renewable 
FUSES. 

Millions  of  Economy  Fuses  have 
for  years  been  winning  the  full  ap- 
proval of  industry  wherever  elec- 
trical circuits  are  used. 

Easier  than  ever  to  renew — the 
winged  washer  now  makes  it  but 
the  work  of  a  moment  to  restore  a 
blown  fuse.  Unlock  the  winged 
washer,  replace  the  b'own  Economy 
"Drop  Out"  Renewal  Link  with  a 
new  one,  press  the  wings  of  the 
washer  back,  screw  on  the  end  cap 
and  the  fuse  is  securely  locked, 
ready  for  continued  service. 

When  you  buy  fuses  insist  on  the 
Underwriters'  label  on  the  fuse — 
and  the  "Und.  Lab.  Inspected" 
symbol  on  the  renewal  links. 
They  are  there  for  your  protection. 
All  ECONOMY  renewable 
FUSES  from  0  to  600  amperes  in 
both  250  and  GOO  volts — bear  this 
official  mark  of  Underwriters' 
approval: 


And  remember — Economy  renew- 
able Fuses  cut  annual  operating 
costs  80/0  as  compared  with  the 
use  of  one-time  fuses. 

Say  "Economy"  when  you  order 
fuses. 

For  sale  by    all   leading    elec- 
trical Jobbers  and  dealers 

Economy  Fuse  <S.  Mfg.  Co. 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Economy   Fuses    are  Also  Made 
in   Canada    at  Montreal 
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For  82  years  DREERS 
GARDEN  BOOK  has  been 
a  dependable  guide 
to  the  successful 
growing  of  every  worth- 
while VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER. 
It  is  full  of  cultural  directions  by 
experts  which,  if  followed,  will  make 
your  gzirden  a  sure  success.  224  big 
pages,  6  color  plates  and  hundreds  of 
photographic  reproductions  of  Dreer's 
Specialties  in  VEGETABLES  and 
FLOWERS. 

You  netd  this  book ;  a  copy  will  be  mailed 
free    if  i/oa  mention  this   publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Only  12,500  Rapids  are  included 
in  this  Price  Drive!  Act  Quick! 


Write  me  todayformyspeeial  low  price.  I  have  made  these 
offers  tjefore  just  as  the  department  stores  do.  The  big 
difference  is  that  when  you  bay  from  me  you  get  absol- 
Dtely  the  rock-bottom  factory-to-kitchen  price.    Try  my 
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Cooker 


for  30  Daya  at  my  risk. 
Saves  fuel,  time,  labur, 
wtirry  Uakee  the  cheaper 
caUi  of  meat  more  tender 
and  delicious.  Aluminum 
lined. full  secof  hiirbffrikae 
aluminum  ut^neila  with 
each  Cooker -Try  it  in  your 
kitchen  before  you  decide. 
Send  formybie  HomeSci- 
cnro  (look  FRKK  Post 
cariJwill  <io.  Address 
Wm.  Campb*M.  Pr«*. 
Th*  Wm.  Camob«ll  C«., 
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, — Kunderd^s  Wonderful — i 
New  Ruffled  Gladioli 

Arc  hy  far  the  urariclcst  in  the  world. 
All    competent    authorities    will 
tell  you  that,   and    you  are  far 
behind     on     (iladiolus     unless 
your  ijarden  has  theni.      Hand- 
somely   illustrated    booklet 
Ijivinu  an  interesting  story  of 
"The    Modern    Gladioli" 
and  these  wonderful  New 
Ruffled  strains  will  be  sent 
you  free  on  re<|ucst.  Con- 
tains most  complete  cul- 
tural notes  ever  published 
;md  much  <jthcr  valuable 
information. 

A.    E.    KUNDF.RD 

"TW  OrifMlar  «f  Ihr  Roflrd  CljAcB  " 
B«l  Z7  Cmllrn.  InJiaa*.  U.  S.  A. 
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then  phingcd  back  into  the  forest  with  a 
erush  of  branches  which  inevitablj'  pro- 
duced on  us  the  shock  they  seemed  to  have 
dt>signed.  Some  tore  furiously  along  be- 
side us  through  the  trees  in  a  desperate 
attempt  to  cross  in  front  of  the  car  before 
we  could  catch  up  to  them. 

When  they  did  cross,  far  overhead,  in  a 
stream  of  small  gray  bodies  flying  through 
the  air  between  the  tree  tops,  they  as  furi- 
ously raced  along  on  tlie  other  side  and 
crossed  back  again.  Others  clung  to  swaj'- 
ing  branches  and  bounded  up  and  down  in 
a  frenzy  of  excitement,  shrieking  gibes  in 
sharp  crescendo  as  we  passed. 

Often  in  the  midst  of  their  agitation  they 
suddenly  lost  all  interest  and  forthwith  paid 
no  more  attention  to  us;  or  sat  in  silence 
with  weazened,  whiskered  faces  peering 
solemnly  down  from  the  trees. 

As  in  Ceylon,  it  would  have  been  disas- 
trous to  leave  the  motor  unguarded  any- 
where in  a  Sumatra  forest,  for  everything 
that  prying  fingers  could  unscrew  or  remove 
would  soon  be  reposing  merrilj*  in  the  tree- 
tops. 

There  were  many  tribes  of  the  monkey- 
people:  little  black  fellows  with  very  long 
tails;  troops  of  impudent  brown  ones;  shy 
black-and-white  monkeys  with  fine  silky 
coats;  and  hordes  of  big  gray  beasts  who 
chased  and  tweaked  each  other,  evoking 
shrieks  of  protest. 

Near  by,  and  yet  aloof  from  the  bands 
that  gamboled  and  fed  together,  were  a  few 
enormous  black  bulks  w'hich  Mr.  Hall  was 
examining  through  the  glasses  when  his 
mother  suddenly  called  his  attention  to 
something  on  the  other  side.     He  says: 

From  a  l(>afy  branch  less  than  forty  feet 
away  a  great  round  he4id  protruded  and  a 
solemn  black  face,  comically  like  a  sulky 
old  savage,  gazed  out  upon  us.  For  a  few 
minutes  it  stared  in  silence;  then  with  un- 
hurried, deliberate  movements  returned  to 
a  leisurely  search  for  food. 

"Orang-outang,"  I  whispered.  "Only 
found  here  and  in  Borneo.  Tliere  are  two 
more  on  the  other  side.  .  ,  .  See  him  pull 
that  branch  down!"  He  reached  up  one 
tremendous,  sinewy  arm,  and  witli  the 
greatest  ease  drew  down  a  })raiicli  t  hat  would 
scarcely  have  bent  beneath  the  weight  of  a 
heavy  man.  Holding  it  with  one  hand,  he 
I)awcd  i<lly  over  it  with  the  other,  occasion- 
ally transferring  some  morsel  to  his  mouth 
and  i)rom[)11y  spitting  it  out  if  it  dis|)leased 
him. 

When  the  branch  was  didy  inspeclfd  he 
nicased  it,  and  (he  swish  of  leaves  as  it  (lew 
back  tlirougli  lln'  air  ga\e  some  idea  of  th(> 
strength  that  Jiad  bent    it. 

There  was  no  need  of  whispering,  for, 
alt  ho  wo  wat<;h«'d  thi.t  one  for  half  an  hotir 
with  the  glasses,  he  ignored  our  presence 
c()iMi)lelely,  and  •■,\<<|)t  for  the  first  brief 
inspection  not  one  of  the  big  apes  showed 
a  sign  of  consciousness  of  our  j)roximity. 
They  were  very  well  aware  of  it,  but  were 
too  |)owerful  for  fear,  and  the  orang-outang 
rarel\-  troubles  those  who  do  not  bother 
liiiii.  We  were  not  inclined  to  regret  this 
iiidilTirentu',  however,  for  the  "old  man  of 
I  he  forest"  can  be  extremely  disagreeable 
when  he  chooseH. 

The  other  riioiike\s  ;itid  apes  idl  iiio\ed 
in  troops,  but  the  orang-outangs  went  alonct 

severely  ahme  for  their  smaller  relations 
seemed   t(»  gi\'<    llieiii  u  wide  berth. 


WHY  NOT  A  PET  SNAKE  FOR 
EVERY  HOME? 

"\  \  THY  should  any  family,  in  these  en- 
^  *  lightened  days,  be  denied  the  wel- 
coming wriggle  of  a  snake  on  their  door-mat? 
Snakes  are  lovely  pets,  cheap,  clean,  and 
courteous  to  strangers.  And  there  is  a 
large  variety  to  choose  from — dear  little 
garters,  or  garden  snakes,  or  constrictors, 
or  what  not.  The  suggestion  is  made  in  all 
seriousness,  and  comes  from  the  Reptile 
Study  Society  of  America,  which  believes 
heartily  in  the  companionableness  of  the 
snake.  Unfortunately,  snakes  are  the 
most  abused  and  misunderstood  creatures 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  outside  the 
Society  the3'  haven't  a  friend  in  the  world, 
says  Aliss  Elizabeth  Remington,  the 
secretarj',  but  she  is  much  too  considerate 
to  say  that  this  may  be  due  to  certain 
reported  indiscretions  of  an  earlj'  member 
of  the  snake  family,  in  the  Garden-of- 
Eden  period.  She  confines  herself  mainly 
to  the  present,  and  says  it's  a  shame  they 
should  be  so  completely  debarred  from 
human  sympathy,  for,  as  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times  somewhat  play- 
fully interprets  her  view  of  the  matter: 

Besides  doing  all  sorts  of  good  deeds 
for  which  they  never  get  credit^ — such 
as  killing  mice  and  rats  and  protecting  tho 
farmer's  crops  by  eating  harmfid  insects 
and  pests — they  make  the  loveliest  house 
pets  imaginable.  Yes,  really  they  do. 
Why,  Miss  Remington,  who  lives  in  the 
Bronx,  keeps  a — but  we'll  come  to  that 
later. 

As  a  first  step  in  the  great  snake  drive 
of  1920  the  Society  proposes  to  urge  upon 
the  legislatures  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  other  near-by  States  the  enactment  of 
laws  for  the  preservation  and  protection  of 
harmless  snakes.  The  way  people  go 
around  killing  .snakes  on  sight  is  enough  to 
make  the  blood  of  a  rei)tile  student  boil. 
Besides,  the  snakes  don't  like  it.  In  this 
part  of  the  country  there  are  only  two 
varieties  of  i)oisonous  snakes — copper- 
heads and  ground  rattlers — and  these  are 
scarce.  Furthermore,  thoj'  Avon't  hurt 
you  or  eveatry  to  get  gay  with  j'ou  unless 
you  force  the  fighting.  At  least,  so  Miss 
Roniington  says.  She  says  there  is  only  one 
snake  in  the  world  that  really  and  tridy 
attiw'ks  jH-ople,  and  that's  the  King  Cobra, 
which  lives  somewhere  in  the  wilds  of 
India.     So  we  needn't  worry  about  him. 

After  getting  the  Slates  to  pass  laws 
protecting  tli<>  non-poi.sonous  snakes  in 
the.se  j>arts,  the  Soci<'ty  will  launch  a  cam- 
paign of  edu<'ation  and  teacii  people  what 
a  good  friend  and  companion  of  num  the 
mucli-abused  snake  reail\'  is. 

Vou  have  an  inslinctix  »■  horror  of  snakes. 
you  say?  Nothing  of  the  sort,  says  Miss 
Heiiiingtou.  Somebody  has  been  i>utting 
foolish  notions  into  ,\()ur  head.  It's  all  a 
matter  of  bringing  uj) — and  in  the  nuitter 
of  sruikes  almost  ev«'rybody  is  very  badly 
brought  up. 

"Childn-n,"  said  Miss  Itemington  to- 
day, "have  no  instinctive  horror  of  snakes. 
Before  they  are  old  enough  It)  know  Ix'tter 
they  are  taught  to  shun  snakes  and  to  fear 
them  and  kill  tliein,  but  if  peoph>  didii'l 
juil  those  ideas  into  their  heads  they  would 
never  fee!  lli.'il  way  about  it.  Most  ])eople 
after  taking  a  snake  in  their  haiuls  and 
feeling  it  aiul  finding  that  it  is  clean  and 
not   slimy ,   as    they    are   apt    to   Buppose, 
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Fire !    Fire ! ! 


The  siren  shrieks,  the  fire  engine  flashes  past  at  racing  speed. 

Human  life  is  in  the  balance.  There  cannot,  must  not  be  the 
least  delay.    Every  second  must  be  saved  for  fighting  fire. 

The  engine  must  start  instantly  at  the  alarm — and  keep 
going.  That  is  why  practically  all  motor-driven  fire  apparatus 
is  Magneto-equipped. 

The  absolute  dependability  of  the  Magneto  is  universally  recog- 
nized.   Vehicles  that  must  keep  going  have  Magneto  Ignition. 

The  Magneto  is  practically  wear-proof  and  is  not  affected  by  trouble  in 
any  other  electrical  equipment  of  the  vehicle  or  engine.  It  gives  greater 
power,  saves  gas  and  makes  starting  easier  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

For  dependable  running  of  your  truck,  car,  tractor-,  motorbpat,  etc.,  be  sure 
to  specify  Magneto  Ignition. 

Magneto  Manufacturers,  141  West  36th  St.,  New  York 


SPLITDORF  ELECTRICAL  CO. 
Dixie  and  Aero  Magnetos 

AMERICAN  BOSCH  MAGNETO  CORP. 
The  Bosch  Magneto 

THE  EISEMANN  MAGNETO  CORP. 
The  Eisemann  Magneto 

ERICSSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
The  Berling  Magneto 

THE  SIMMS  MAGNETO  CO. 
Simms  Magnetos 


D-2-21 

Send  for  the  Book — Free 

Magneto  Manufacturers 

141  West  36th  Street,  New  York  City 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send   me  a  copy  of  your  free  book,  "Why 
Magneto   Ignition   Makes  a  Good  Engine  Better." 


Name  . 
Town. 


County .  State 

Sfrr.lion  name,  mnjel.  yriir  cf  your  c-ir.  truck,  rlf. 
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rpLEGANCE  and  economy, 
^^  sturdiness  and  simplicity, 
power-plus  and  roomy  restful- 
ness — you'll  find  all  these  at 
their  best  in  the  1920  Briscoe. 

When  you  see  it  and  ride  in 

it,   you'll   understand  why  it 

is  riding  high  on  the  tide  of 
public  favor. 


You'll  he  especially  interested  in  the  Briscoe  straight' 
line  drive,  with  the  exclusive  Briscoe  centcrinfi,  device 

BRISCOE  MOTOR  CORPORATION,  JACKSON.  MICHIGAN 

Thr    Canadian    Britcoe   Motor    Company,  Limited,   Brockvillt,   Ontario 
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would    find    that    their   instinctive   horror 
was  simply  lack  of  intelligence." 

After  ridding  the  popular  mind  of  its 
long-standing  prejudice,  the  next  step 
will  be  to  introduce  the  snake  into  the 
home  as  a  household  pet.  What  are  the 
arguments  in  the  snake's  favor?  Well, 
says  Miss  Remington,  the  snake  is  far  less 
trouble  than  a  dog  in  a  city  house — and 
cleaner.  It  does  the  work  of  a  house  cat 
in  the  matter  of  mice  and  rats  and  it  is 
just  as  nice  and  tidy  as  a  house  cat. 

Miss  Remington  knows  whereof  she 
speaks  in  this  matter  of  pet  snakes,  for 
she  has  one  that  is  a  perfect  beauty — a  bull 
snake  from  Texas,  "nice  and  kind  and 
fastidious,"  and  just  no  trouble  at  all,  the 
writer  says: 

All  he  demands  is  a  nice  clean  box  to 
curl  up  and  sleep  in.  The  rest  of  the 
time  he  has  the  run  of  the  apartment  and 
is  perfectly  happy.  Xo  cages,  no  chains,  no 
glass  bowls,  no  collars,  none  of  the  rigma- 
role that  most  house  pets  have  to  have. 
Miss  Remington  just  lets  him  run  loose 
all  over  the  place  and  he  appreciates  it. 

Once  or  twice  a  week,  she  says,  the  bull 
snake  gets  hungry.  But  he  doesn't  go 
foraging  in  the  pantry  or  shinning  up  the 
dining-room  table  leg  in  quest  of  food. 
Not  he.  The  bull  snake  is  too  well  behaved 
for  that  sort  of  thing.  The  only  thing  he 
will  eat  is  eggs — hen's  eggs- — extra  tine 
white  leghoriis  preferred.  ^liss  Reming- 
ton admits  that  an  egg-eating  snake  these 
days  is  something  of  a  strain  on  the  pocket- 
book,  but  it  isn't  as  bad  as  if  he  ate  a  dozen 
or  two  at  a  sitting.  Two  or  three  eggs 
twice  a  week  is  all  he  demands,  she  saj-^s. 

"Have  you  got  him  trained  to  eat  out 
of  your  hand?"  Miss  Remington  was 
asked. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  replied,  "and  the  way 
in  which  he  takes  his  eggs  is  really  most 
interesting." 

"Does  he  like  them  soft  boiled,  coddled, 
poached,  .scrambled,  or  —  " 

"Oh,  no,"  interrupted  Miss  Remington. 
"Not  that  way.  lie  eats  them  raw.  shell 
and  all.  You  see  he  opens  his  mouth  and 
swallows  the  egg  at  one  gulp.  You  can 
see  it — the  egg,  that  is — traveling  un- 
broken down  to  the  stomach.  Then  ho 
takes  another  egg  and  perhai)s  a  third,  and 
wIh'U  they  are  all  safely  nestled  inside,  the 
snake  gets  down  on  the  floor  and  by  coji- 
tractiiig  his  stomach  muscles  cru.shes  the 
eggs,      it  is  really  most  interesting." 

Asked  if  her  bull  smik(>  had  learned  any 
other  i)arl()r  (ricks,  such  as  getting  up  on 
his  hind  legs  and  begging  for  more  eggs  or 
bahuuring  an  egg  on  his  nose.  Miss  Iteni- 
iiiglon  replied  that  such  things  wore,  of 
(•ourse,  out  of  (h»>  a\erage  snake's  reper- 
toire. However,  they  have  more  intelli- 
gence than  the  average  jM-rson  gi\es  them 
credit  for,  she  .says. 

"The  snake,"  she  said,  "luis  come  down 
to  us  as  tlu*  symbol  of  evil  aiid  we  have 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  regarding  it  as  an 
objecM  ofloatliing.  Hut  this  was  not  always 
Ko.  The  ancient  (Ireeks  luul  a  far  better 
opinion  of  th(>  snake  than  wo  have.  With 
th(<  (Jreeks  th<'  snake  was  tlui  .symbol 
of  knowledge.  As  such,  he  was  n^spected. 
The  snake  is  one  of  the  very  few  ani nulls 
tluit  can  neither  speak  nor  close  his  eyes. 
lie  sleei)s  with  his  (>yes  open.  I*erhai)8 
that  was  why  the  ancients  thought  be  waa 
so  wise." 


f 
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LOVE,  JEALOUSY,  AND  REASONING 
POWER  AMONG  MONKEYS, 

STUDENTS  of  natural  history  have 
long  debated  the  question  as  to 
whether  monkeys  think  and  talk,  and 
whether  they  have  not  in  common  with 
man  something  more  than  mere  physical 
resemblance.  There  are  many  evidences, 
as  numerous  investigators  have  testified, 
that  monkeys  possess  some  sort  of  tribal 
language,  and  that  they  are  also  subject 
to  many  of  the  emotions  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  man.  Charles  Cottar,  in  a 
graphic  and  interesting  account  of  his  ob- 
servations of  monkey  life  in  the  Dark  Con- 
tinient,  tells  of  numerous  simian  ways  of 
conduct  that  seem  to  border  on  the  human. 
One  day,  while  seated  beneath  a  mimosa 
tree  he  observed  a  band  of  baboons  questing 
for  water  and  dining  on  scorpions.  He 
Avas  particularly  interested  in  watching  the 
development  of  an  affair  of  love  and  jeal- 
ousy. He  writes  in  Forest  and  Stream 
(New  York) : 

Among  the  mob  were  animals  of  all 
sizes  and  ages;  differing  in  color,  in  actions, 
and  in  manners.  There  were  mothers  with 
tiny  babes  about  their  necks,  and  outcasts 
lingering  about  the  edges  of  the  band; 
while  groups  of  youngsters  skipped  and 
frolicked  about,  not  unlike  children  at  a 
picnic.  Then  there  were  pairs  anfl  parties 
who  seemed  only  engrossed  in  the  affairs 
of  their  companion  or  company. 

It  was  one  of  these  parties — of  four  mem- 
bers— that  finally  absorbed  my  attention. 
It  consisted  of  a  female  and  three  males. 
And  with  the  aid  of  six-power  glasses  they 
were  brought  up  so  close  that  I  could  see 
every  facial  expression.  The  female  was  a 
reaUy  beautiful  monkey — alert,  erect,  with 
a  fine,  smooth,  blue  coat  and  a  graceful 
carriage.  Her  companions  were  a  trio  of 
admirers  all  busily  engaged  in  turning 
stones  in  a  diligent  endeavor  to  uncover 
scorpions  for  the  object  of  their  affections. 

For  a  half  hour  the  little  company 
worked  among  the  loose  rocks,  and  the 
serenest  tranquillity  prevailed.  But  their 
actions  were  so  nearly  human  that  it  was 
inevitable  that  there  was  trouble  ahead. 
Every  sense  of  each  individual  of  the  group 
was  at  the  highest  possible  pitch,  while  the 
three  admirers  strove  with  each  other  in 
outwardly  peaceful  harmony  to  beguUe  the 
attentions  of  their  inamorata,  while  in- 
wardly three  monkeys  were  on  the  point  of 
a  physical  explosion  that  was  so  evident 
that  the  attention  of  the  monkeys  about 
them  was  on  the  alert  for  the  inevitable. 

The  most  casual  observer  would  have 
seen  at  a  glance  that  those  three  monkeys 
were  in  the  deepest  tangle  of  mental  strife — 
were  scheming  every  way  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  monkey  mind  to  outdo  each  other, 
and  win  the  attentions  of  the  object  of  their 
labors.  And  it  took  the  closest  attention 
to  business — not  a  slip  dared  be  made  in 
the  turning  of  a  stone  and  the  finding  of 
more  and  better  food  by  any  one  of  the 
trio,  lest  the  finder  of  a  bunch  of  juicy 
scorpions  would  be  the  winner  and  the  others 
turned  away.  And  the  even  distribution 
of  the  attention  and  blandishments  of  the 
female  made  it  evident  that  she,  too,  was 
no   unsophisticated    monkey,   but  was  as 
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Undivided  Control  of  Operations 

FROM  the   making  of  the  raw  steel  to  the  shipment  of  the  finished 
product,  undivided  control  of  operations  gives  complete  coordination  of 
manufacture  both  as  regards  the  quality  and  volume  of  production  of 
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ANNULAR  BALL  BEARINGS 

The  Braebum  Steel  Mill,  pioneer  in  tool  steel  products,  with  its  immediately  adjacent 
coal  supply  and  its  own  gas  wells,  affords  a  source  of  Electric  Furnace  Bearing  Steel 
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capable    of    thinking    and    planning    and 
acting  her  part  in  monkey  courtship. 

Finally  with  a  series  of  grunts  and 
whines  one  of  the  male  monkeys  turned 
up  a  stone,  and  beneath  it  were  a  family  of 
young  seorps — the  sweetest  morsels  ever — 
and  quite  sufficient  for  the  moment  to  make 
the  lady-monk  lose  her  head  and  chatter  a 
regular  lullaby  of  monkey-talk  into  the  ear 
of  one  whose  labor  had  supplied  her  with 
the  sweet  morsels.     Then  things  happened. 

The  whole  mob  was  congregated  well  in 
a  mass  about  the  spring.  In  another  min- 
ute they  would  have  been  drinking.  Many 
had  taken  up  positions  upon  stones  from 
which  they  could  reach  the  scanty  water 
in  the  tracks  of  animals  that  had  come  to 
drink.  But  there  was  a  scream,  a  slight 
commotion  amid  the  group  of  four,  and  the 
entire  mob  was  in  action  to  get  in  the  clear. 
While  the  three  males  rolled  and  tumbled 
about  the  spring,  tearing  and  gashing  each 
other  -ndth  teeth  and  nails  the  lady-monkey, 
from  a  perch  on  the  highest  stone,  screamed 
and  screeched  either  in  approval  or  disap- 
proval, so  humanlike  that  to  have  been 
witness  to  the  scene  would  have  dispelled  all 
question  of  the  ability  of  a  monkey  to  talk. 

The  combined  efforts  of  two  soon  put 
the  favorite  to  flight,  and,  closely  followed 
by  his  antagonists,  the  three  passed,  snarl- 
ing and  grunting,  close  by  me,  while  the 
one  over  whom  they  fell  out  and  fought 
called  wildly  after  them  as  the  forest  swal- 
lowed them  up.  In  two  minutes  the  flat- 
tering smiles  and  blandishments  of  the  lady- 
monkey  were  being  lavished  upon  a  new 
admirer  who  had  languished  about  in  the 
offing  till  the  three  stronger  rivals  had 
broken  up  the  game  with  their  violence. 

In  western  Uganda  on  one  occasion  the 
writer  attempted  to  get  some  pictures  of  a 
band  of  chimpanzees.  He  relates  how  he 
was  foiled: 

Like  all  other  monkeys,  they  are  keen  of 
sight  and  all  but  impossible  to  approach. 
And  despite  my  best  efforts  an  old  woman- 
chimpanzee  discovered  me,  and  with  the 
usual  "lip"  of  the  sex  put  the  whole  tribe 
going  with  a  screech. 

The  instant  she  screamed  the  last  moth- 
er's-son  of  the  mob  left  the  trees  and  beat 
it  for  the  ground,  while  at  intervals  some 
member  would  bounce  up  on  the  side  of  a 
tree  and  after  a  hurried  glimpse  screech  out 
something  in  monkey-talk,  and,  according 
to  the  direction  I  was  stalking,  the  mob 
would  shift  its  movements  to  evade  possible 
contact  with  the  route  I  was  taking. 

On  the  North  Guaso  Nyiro,  in  British 
East  Africa,  while  lying  in  wait  at  a  wat- 
ering-hole for  game,  I  noticed  a  sick  baboon 
messing  about  in  a  drift  that  had  accumu- 
lated about  the  roots  of  some  palms.  And 
with  nothing  else  in  attention  I  kept  an  eye 
on  the  chap  to  see  what  he  was  up  to.  it 
was  soon  e^^dent  that  he  was  too  weak  and 
emaciated  to  get  about  with  any  speed  and 
was  seeking  among  the  debris  in  the  close 
vicinity  of  the  water  for  insects  for  food. 
And,  altho  his  movements  Avere  slow  and 
weak,  his  Argus  eyes  soon  picked  me  up, 
and  he  grunted  resentfully  at  me  a  time  or 
two,  then  continued  his  search  for  bugs, 
\\  ithout  any  apparent  fright  at  my  presence. 

Perhaps  an  hour  had  passed  when  a  band 
(jf  baboons  of  about  a  hundred — most  likely 
the  band  to  which  the  sick  member  be- 
longed— came  trooping  down  among  the 
huge  stones  toward  the  water. 


Of  a  number  of  Colobus  monkeys  kept 
in  captivity,  one,  a  female  half -grown  when 
captured,  learned  how  to  twist  the  wire  of 
the  large  cage  and  get  out.  At  nightfall 
she  would  creep  back,  but  there  came  a 
time  when  she  declined  to  return  to  her 
boudoir  of  wire.  Accordingly,  a  way  had 
to  be  "conjured  up"  to  recapture  her: 

The  lad  who  cared  for  the  lot,  having 
hunted  the  greater  part  of  his  life  with  the 
natives,  at  once  set  to  work  and  baited  a 
snare  on  the  outside  of  the  pen,  using  a 
bent  pole,  string  and  springing  device  after 
the  pattern  of  the  natives,  and  with  a  piece 
of  green  corn  for  a  bait.  It  worked  twice — 
but  that  was  all.  After  being  twice  snared 
by  the  hand,  the  monk  would  cleverly 
reach  beneath  the  rope,  turn  the  loop  care- 
fully aside,  then  seize  the  corn,  and  scoot 
up  to  a  position  on  the  top  of  the  cage,  dis- 
playing as  much  knowing  mischief  as  a 
spoiled  child. 

After  having  these  Colobus  in  captivity 
about  six  months  the  natives  brought  down 
another  consignment,  a  part  of  which  came 
from  the  same  locaUty.  It  was  with  these 
that  I  became  assured  that  the  "talk"  be- 
tween monkeys  was  limited  almost  exclu- 
sively to  members  of  a  tribe.  Altho  six 
months  had  elapsed  these  monkeys  were  as 
people  who  had  met  after  a  prolonged  ab- 
sence. The  most  remarkable  thing  about 
their  meeting  was  the  fact  that  the  young 
female  that  had  learned  to  break  the  cage, 
immediately  taught  the  same  trick  to  the 
other  members  of  her  former  tribe. 

An  old  female  that  had  lost  her  babe  in 
capturing — it  died  from  a  fall  to  the  ground, 
from  the  tall  bamboo — exhibited  the  most 
striking  capacity  to  think.  She  was  natur- 
ally morose  and  uttered  but  few  sounds, 
but  most  certainly  turned  matters  in  her 
mind  before  acting. 

One  day  when  she  had  succeeded  in 
breaking  out  of  the  cage,  she  espied  a  small 
Airedale  pup,  with  eyes  not  yet  open,  and 
with  the  mother's  love  yet  warm  for  her 
lost  babe,  and  with  almost  human  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  seized  the  puppy  and 
bounded  up  the  tallest  tree. 

Immediately  some  natives  who  were 
laboring  near  by  were  summoned  and  the 
chase  began  to  recover  the  pup.  Clubs 
and  stones  were  thrown  at  the  nimble  kid- 
naper, but  to  no  avaiL  With  the  pup 
hugged  closely  against  her  breast,  she  clung 
to  the  topmost  bough,  Avhieh  had  bent  well 
out  at  right  angles  beneath  her  weight. 
Then  a  native  ascended  the  tree  and  started 
creeping  out  after  her.  As  soon  as  she  saw 
herself  cornered  she  began  screaming  and 
moving  about  and  threatening  to  throw  the 
puppy  down.  Then  the  danger  of  the  fall 
injuring  the  pup  became  evident,  but  the 
native,  exasperated  at  haA'ing  been  sent  up 
after  the  monkey,  crowded  her,  then  she 
deliberately  backed  up  to  the  very  end  of 
the  limb,  took  the  puppy  by  the  forepaw, 
and  holding  it  out  and  down  at  full  ann's 
length,  let  it  carefully  fall;  and  with  the  ut- 
most speed  darted  past  the  nigger  and  down 
the  tree,  and,  before  any  one  could  inter- 
fere, picked  up  the  pup  and  ran  up  the  next 
nearest  tree.  The  same  scene  was  repeated, 
bi^t  the  pup  the  next  time  was  recovered, 
but  with  a  badly  broken  nose  from  the  fall. 


A 
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Being  well  hidden,  I  hoped  to  spend  some 
time  in  the  study  of  the  monkeys,  but,  alas! 
the  sick  one  had  heard  them  before  he  could 
see  them,  and  a  feeble  but  coarse  bark  or 
two  put  the  mob  to  flight  before  they  had 
attained  ground  sufficiently  high  to  have 
possibly  seen  me. 
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Sensation 

In    Typewriting^^ 


When  the  Literary  Digest 
printed"    its     fanious 

strike  number  entirely  on  the  type- 
writer  it  created  a  SENSATIO:i.    The 

Multiples:  "voriting  machine, 

which  has  over  3^5  different   arran- 
geuients  of  types  and  languages  to  se- 
lect from,  creates  a  sensa^ 
tionevevy  time   it   is  dem- 
onstrated,   and  many  whole 
oootishave  '  -    .     - 

it. 


been  printed  on 
Hammond 


"Many  Typewriters  in  One 


The  above  paragraph  was  written  on  ONE  Multi- 
plex. Note  the  different  styles  and  sizes  of  type 
— each  changed  within  a  few  seconds — "Just  turn 
the  knob"  to  change! 

•riiis  gives  but  a  slight  idea  of  the  versatility  of 
the  Multiplex^he  typewriter  that  beautifies  your 
writing — malies  it  look  almost  like  steel  engravingl 

The  marvelous  inter-changeable  type  feature  is 
only  otte  of  i6  reasons  why  thousands  of  promi- 
nent men  and  women  in  all  walks  of  life  prefer 
and  personally  use  the  Multiplex.  Our  interesting 
pamphlets — sent  FREE — explain  the  other  15 
unique,  exclusive  features,  showing  the  many 
things  you  can  do  on  the  Multiplex  that  CANNOT 
be  done  on  ANY  other  typewriter. 


Write  today  for 

FREE   Pamphlet— 

"  The  President  and 
His    Typewriter," 

which  will  be  sent  upon  re- 
quest, together  with  other  de- 
scriptive literature  explaining  the 
unique  features  of  the  Multiplex. 
Write  your  name,  address  and 
occupation  on  the  margin  of  this 
page  NOW  and  mail   the  margin 


THE  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
606  East  69th  Street New  York  City 

Also— an  Aluminum  PORTABLE  Model. 

For  Traveling — (or  Home.    Weighs  about  11 
pounds.   Full  capacity.    Ask  for  special  folder. 


FNTFR  ^  BUSINESS 

J^  X  ^     A    JLj  a  %      °^  y^"**  °^'n  and  earn  big 

annual  income  in  profes- 
sional fees,  makmg  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every- 
where with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap- 
ital  required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 
Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,  3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 


Send  t^^se  Bungalow  Books 

Plan  FUTURE  HOMES  Now 

with  ECONOMY  PLANS 

of  CALIFORNIA  STYLES 

—noted  for  comfort,  beauty 
and  adaptability  to  any  cIimBt« . 
'^RpnreBCntalUe  Cal.  Hom^s** 
60  Plans,  t37S0  to  {12.000-$! 

"The  New  Colonials" 
SB  Plans,  WOOO  to  $20,000— »1 

"West  Coast  Rnnpalows" 
60   Plans,  $1800    to  $450O-$l 
CPECIAL  OFFER.      Send   S2.S0  for  all  3  above  books  ppCC 
and    (fft   hook    of   75   Special    Plans,   also   Garaffe    folder  ^  s\r,r< 
EXTRA-"Uttle  Bungalows"— 10  Plans,  $760  to  $3000-60  eta. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied 
v..  W.  STILUVEUi  4e  CO..  Areblteets.  441  Callt.  BIdt.,  Lot'An(el«s 


350 


STEEL  LOCKERS^ 

For  Offices,  Factories,  Stores, 
Clubs,  Schools,  Gymnasiums. 

Possess  many  points  of  sup- 
eriority that  make  them  the 
choice  of  discriminating  buy- 
ers. Safe,  sanitary,  fire  and 
theft-proof.  Units  of  various 
sizes— easily  installed. 

Send  for  Booklet 

It  illustrates  and  describes  all 
Btjrles  of  MEDARTSteel  Lockers. 
Also  manufacturers  of  Steel 
Shelving,  Racks  and  Bins.  Id 
writing,  state  if  interested. 

MEDART   MFG.  CO. 

7  DeKalb  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo.    . 
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/WESTINGHOUSE^ 
,V       ELECTRIC       J 


Bokins  cnnmrl  on  nutn« 

mobile  fcndem  tn  Wcit- 

inKhouK  cquipi>c(l 

oveoa. 
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Electric  Slectric  Dry -Type  Glue  Pot,  which 

Hot  Xable  has  maay  advantages 


Electric  Oven  Heater,  designed 
especially  for  oven  work 


^ 

n 

Small  box  type  Electric  Oven  Coj' 
baking  or  drying 


i, 


.j-'- 


Electric  Heat! 

For  Bigger^  Better  Output  at  Lower  Cost 

In  enameling  and  japanning,  paint  and  varnish 
drying,  lacquering,  lithographing,  core  baking 
annealing,  bread  baking  and  divers  other  indus- , 
trial  tasks,  electric  heat  has  manifold  advantages 

INDUSTRIAL  HEATING  has  entered  upon  a  new  era. 
Electricity  is  fast  revolutionizing  long  existing  methods. 

It  cuts  the  time  of  baking  and  drying. 
It  makes  possible  automatic  heat  control  and  absolutely 
uniform  temperatures. 

It  insures  a  superior  product. 

It  reduces  the  number  of  ovens,  saving  space  and  labor. 

It  eliminates  danger  of  fires  and  explosions. 

Westinghouse  Industrial  Heating  engineers  are  specialists 
in  this  application  of  electricity  and  Westinghouse  Heating 
Equipment  is  used  in  many  of  the  country's  biggest  plants. 
Write  for  further  information. 


Users  of  Westinghouse  Electric  Heating  Equipment 


Automobiles  : 

Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co. 
Chevrolet  Motor  Co. 
Cleveland  Automobile  Co. 
Dodge  Bros. 
Jordan  Motor  Car  Co. 
Packard  Motor  Car  Co. 
Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Co. 
Pierce  Arrow  Motor  Car  Co. 
Standard  Steel  Car  Co. 
F.  B.  Stearns  Co. 
Templar  Motors  Corp. 
Willys-Overland  Co. 

Lithographing  : 
CrowQ  Cork  &  Seal  Co. 


Automobile  Parts  : 

Ashtabula  Bow  Socket  Co. 
T.  J.  Corcoran  Lamp  Co. 
Guide  Motor  Lamp  Co. 
Indiana  Lamp  Co. 
F.  H.  Lawson  Co. 
Michigan  Stamping  Co. 
WiUiams  Steel  Wheel  & 

Rim  Co. 
Typewriters : 

The  Noiseless  Typewriter  Cu. 
The  Royal  Typewriter  Co. 

Tacks : 

Mattatuck  Mfg.  Co. 


Vacuum  Cleaners : 

Electric  Vacuum 

Cleaner  Co.,  Inc. 
The  Torrington  Co. 

A brasivea : 

Carborundum  Co. 
Norton  Co. 

Washing  Machines  : 

Pittsburgh  Gage  & 

Supply  Co. 

Metal  Furniture  : 
Dahlstrom  Metallic  Door  Co. 


WESTINGHOUSE   ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Eaat  Pittsburttb,  Pa. 


ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS 


FOR  INDUSTRIAL  HEATING 
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Can  you  figure  this  in 
your  head  or  do  you  need 
pencil  and  paper? 

If  you  smoke  a  two-for-a-quartcr  cigar  and 
you  save  5  cents  on  each,  how  much  would 
>  ou  save  per  week  and  per  year? 

That  you  can  save  that 
much  our  price  proves. 

That  our  El  Nelsor  Cigar 
is  as  good  as  the  two-for-a- 
i;uarter  cigar  you  now  buy 
at  retail  we  leave  to  your 
judgment. 

It  can  be,  because  we  are 
cigarmakers,  selling  direct 
to  consumers,  cutting  out 
at  least  two  profits. 

This  describes  our  El 
Nelsor  exactly:  It  is  4^4 
inches  long  and  hand-rolled. 
Its  filler  is  a  pefect  blending 
of  long  Havana  and  Porto 
Rico  tobacco.  Its  wrapper 
is  Sumatra  leaf,  genuine. 

You  decide  for  yourself 
whether  it  is  as  good  a 
cigar  as  you  now  smoke. 

This  is  how  you  decide 
for  yourself  before  paying: 
Order  a  box  of  50,  price 
$3.75.  It  will  be  sent  post- 
paid. Smoke  ten.  Within 
todays  either  send  us  your 
check  for  the  50  or  return 
the  40  not  smoked. 

In  course  of  the  past 
17  years  we  have  made 
20,000  customers  by  let- 
ting men  smoke  our  cigars 
first  and  pay  afterwards. 

Order  while  you  have 
thai  in  mind.  Please  use 
\Gur  letter-head  or  give 
I  ;ferences.  Also,  which 
IJnd  do  you  prefer — mild, 
medium  or  strong  cigars.-" 

Our  cigars  are  made  in 
many  other  shapes  at  a 
variety  of  prices. 


Send  for  our  catalog 


Shivers' 

El  Nelsor 

EXACT 

SIZE 

AND 

SHAPE 


HERBERT    D.   SHIVERS,   Inc. 

2056  Market   St^  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


BIO     f=»FROF-|TS 

in  (liiiH-niinK  Root    Hcit  with  the 

MULTIPLEX 
ROOT     BEER     BARREL 

\'.  I-  .1I-/J  m.ilcf  the  Multiplex  Draft 
liui  I'd  I^rinlc  Di«ix'nier  and  other 
■I^Malty  S<j<la  l-'oiintain  Kixtures  (or 
Burn,  So<I;i  Kuunlains,  etc.  Write  (or 
full  dencriptlvc  literature. 

MLII.TIPI.EX     FAUCET    CO. 
3288  CaiK  Ave.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Syrup  M(rif.  and  Jobbers  also  write 


••  INVENTONS  BULLCTIN  "  sent  without  chaiifr.  My  free 
blank  (orm  "Inventors  Record"  (or  dlsclo-ilnv  your  Idea  nim- 
plir>r«  procedure.  Personal  nuiiervUion.  WlllIsm  H.  Holllesn, 
I'alrnl  Altorn»-y.  3H>-A,  Woxlward  llldu..  Wa«liin(jUju,  D.C. 


THE  PROSPECT  FOR  WORLD  MONEY  REGULATION 


AGITATION  for  international  currency 
regulation  has  proceeded,  more  or  less 
intermittently,  since  an  arrangement  of  the 
kind  was  established  as  a  war  measure,  but 
standardization,  writers  on  the  subject  gen- 
erally agree,  seems  still  to  bo  remote  from 
accomplishment.  During  the  war  a  tem- 
porarj'  international  system  was  arranged 
and  proved  effectual.  After  the  entrj'  of 
the  United  States  into  the  war  and  until 
February,  1919,  the  Allies  and  this  country 
were  bound  together  by  a  mutual  obliga- 
tion, and  there  was  no  desire  for  competi- 
tion. Thus  was  it  made  possible  to  arrange 
for  a  sort  of  international  regulation  and  to 
keep  it  in  force  until  its  purpose  was  s(>rved. 
During  the  period  between  April  6, 1917,  and 
Februarj',  1919,  the  note  banks  of  France, 
Italy,  and  England  were  in  a  position  to  sell 
American  dollars  to  English,  French,  and 
I  talian  importers  at  an  artificial  price.  The 
consequence,  says  the  Geneva  correspon- 
dent of  The  Economist  (London)  was  that 
in  the  neutral  money  markets  the  dollar, 
pound,  franc,  and  lira  formed  a  sort  of 
"block,"  and  "instead  of  oscillating  indi- 
vidually, they  oscillated  as  a  block."  The 
necessity  for  combination,  having  been  re- 
moved, the  countries  forming  the  block 
have  entered  the  field  of  competition,  and 
now,  says  the  correspondent  of  The  Econo- 
mist, "there  is  only  one  international  cur- 
rency legislation  possible,  and  this  would  be 
by  the  prohibition  of  the  issue  of  new  paper 
money,  imposed  on  all  States  by  a  supreme 
authority."  Objection,  to  this  suggestion 
would  lie  because  it  "would  be  in  contra- 
diction to  the  traditional  notions  of  State 
sovereignty."  Discussing  the  arrange- 
ment made  after  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  and  the  possibility  of  its  continu- 
ance, this  writer  says: 

This  inter-AUied  war-block,  which  dis- 
appeared in  February,  1919,  should,  ac- 
cording to  the 'projects  of  the  partizans  of 
the  international  currency  regulation,  be 
the  model  of  a  new  l)lock.  This  new  block 
should,  of  course,  also  be  financed  by  the 
United  States,  and  should  safeguard  the 
various  European  currencies  against  de- 
preciation. Let  us  suppose  for  the  mo- 
ment that  all  the  countries  forming  such  a 
block  have  in  r(;ality  identical  interests  in 
the  way  of  their  economic  rocoAcry.  Of 
course,  this  is  not  true,  as  they  all  n^dion, 
and  are  (entitled  to  do  so,  on  their  recovery 
by  export,  so  that  they  naturally  will  be 
competitors  in  the  non-European  nuirkcts. 
Hut  hit  us  suppose  that  it  is  j)ossil)lo  to 
create  a  combine  and  to  divide  the  non- 
European  markets  among  the  various 
countries  in  order  to  prevent  at  least  the 
violent  forms  of  com|)etition.  Under  such 
conditions,  let  us  jjrcsuinc  that  the  Ameri- 
can dollar  be  sold  in  Loiulon,  Hcrliii,  Paris, 
Vienna,  Home,  and  Warsaw  at  a  cer- 
tain pri<-e  lixt  by  a  suj)r(!ine  council  sitting 
in  Washington  or  in  Paris.  In  this  case 
f  he  oHicial  wasters  ruling  the  ministries  of 
fiiiaiwc  ill  all  the  Euro|)f'an  states  would 
waste  dollars  instead  of  their  own  ciirreiiey, 
but  iiioney-niaimraetiiriiig  and  the  Euro- 
|)(an  note  banks  would  still  go  on,  and 
.\rnerica  would  be  pledged  to  buv  llie.se 
bank-notoH — manufactured  for  merely  polit- 
icjil  reasons — against  dollars  at  a  legal 
iiiiiiiiiMitii  j)rice.  One  iiiiglit  easily  imagiiu- 
the  consequences  in  their  disastrous  elTeels. 

Till)  various  currencies  in  the  neutral 
iiiurkotH  dei)re<!iate  in  pro|iortion  to  tho 
monthly  defieitB  of  the  various  budgets. 
W^o  read  further  that — 


The  machinery  of  debt-making  and 
money-making  by  individual  credits,  which 
is  working  in  all  States,  is  the  chief  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  recovery  of  currency. 
The  League  of  Nations  imposes,  or  seeks  to 
impose,  on  its  members  protection  of  labor, 
protection  of  racial  minorities,  and  disar- 
maments, but  the  right  of  debt-making  and 
monej-manufacturing  has  perhaps  for  the 
time  being  more  international  importance 
than  the  right  of  shell-making  and  the 
drilling  of  soldiers.  International  currency 
regulation  demands  as  its  condition  sound 
financial  i)olicy  everywhere  at  home. 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  dollar  unit 
was  established  in  the  United  States  it 
seemed  that  international  standardization 
was  in  sight.  But  hope  was  dissipated 
when  Great  Britain,  which  had  almost 
adopted  the  Spanish  pillar  dollar  (peso),  re- 
turned to  the  pound  sterling,  while  Ger- 
many made  a  new  standard  of  its  own,  and 
France  re^dved  the  franc.  Every  Latin- 
American  country  had  differentiated  itself 
from  its  neighbors  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  so  that  money  standards  are  yet 
hopelessly  afflux.  "The  chief  cause  of  this 
monetary  upheaval  was  the  mistaiken  no- 
tion that  the  dollar  was  the  badge  of  silver," 
says  a  writer  in  The  Business  Digest  and 
Investment  Weekbj,  summarizing  a  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  in  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  -  American  Union.  Continuing,  we 
read: 

We  can  see  now  that  the  breaking  away 
from  silver,  the  establishment  of  the  single 
gold  standard,  did  not  necessarily  involvt> 
the  loss  of  the  uniform  world-known  dollar. 
The  gold  standard  could  have  been  fixt, 
the  dollar  preserved,  by  being  convention- 
alized as  it  was  in  the  United  States  in  1873, 
and  thereby  the  substantial  gains  toward 
uniformity  made  through  centuries  of  com- 
mercial interchange  woidd  not  have  been 
lost  to  the  world. 

In  the  four  leading  commercial  countries 
there  appeared  to  be  no  thought,  except  in 
France,  that  uniformity  was  something  to 
be  desired,  and  France  missed  its  oppor- 
tunity by  revivifying  a  newer  unit  rather 
than  by  preserving  the  older.  As  it  was, 
with  the  new  and  awkward  franc,  on  the 
I)lea  of  uniformity,  France  was  able  to  draw 
to  itself  Italy,  Spain,  Greece,  Belgium, 
Koumania,  Finland,  Switzerland,  and  two 
American  countries. 

Chaos  resulted  especially,  however,  in  the 
Latin-American  countries.  Uruguay  was 
the  only  one  to  attempt,  at  a  later  period, 
to  conventionalize  the  dollar  to  a  gold 
standard,  and  Uruguay  made  the  mistake  of 
basing  its  calculation  ui)on  the  old  j)arity 
of  l.')^2  to  1,  inst(>ad  of  10  to  1,  thereby 
creating  a  staniiard  of  nearly  3,'-^  per  cent, 
too  much  gold  content. 

At  first  all  the  Spanish-si)('aking  countries 
kept  the  dollar,  and  thereby  secured  uni- 
formity among  themselves  and  with  Asia. 
Hut  this  uniformity  proved  of  little  value, 
and  first.  <)ii((  and  then  another  droi)t  the 
silver  dollar  until,  after  Nicaragua's  rever- 
sion, only  three  of  the  Central  American 
countries  and  Paraguay  (nominally)  re- 
mained with  the  silver  standard.  Thir- 
teen of  the  countries  within  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years  have  cho.sen  as  a  base  the 
standard  inon»>tary  units  of  either  Great 
Britain,  Fraiuu',  or  the  United  States  and 
three  of  them  have  conventionalized  the 
dollar  to  the  gold  standard  at  j)ariti«'S  tliffcT- 
ing  from  that  adopted  by  tho  United  States. 
In  every  case  the  decimal  system  of  subdi- 
viBioD  uud  multiples  liau  been  chosen.    This 
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How  to  win  in  the  finals — there's  the  rub! 

Whatever  the  game,  the  fight  or  the  goal,  sand  and 
poise  are  the  winning  factors.   You  supply  the  sand,  and 


iki 


Personal  tailors  to  thoro- 
bred  men  everywhere. 
Our  dealer  near  you  is 
your  point  of  contact. 


Our  new  Spring  woolens, 
styles  and  values  are  cre- 
ating an  unusually  fine 
impression.     See  them. 


TAILORING 


will  go  a  long  way  toward  supplying  the  poise. 
Smart  togs  are  made  to  individual  measure  only. 


.M 


m. 


Wrilefot  a  copy  of  "Men's  Togi.' 
Ed.   V.  Price  &  Co.  321  Van  Bunn  Si.   Chicago.  lU. 


At  the  sign  of 
Ye  Jollu  Lllde  Tallot 

4  lu  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinmiiHii 
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Carefully  Selected 
Investments 

Choosing  with  care  and 
without  bias,  we  invest  in 
blocks  of  securities  for  our 
own  account,  and,  as  our 
business  is  that  of  dealers, 
offer  them  to  our  clients  in 
amounts  as  required. 

We  have  something 
suitable  for  you. 


Write  for 
'Current  Offerings' 


M-9 


.Tohn  Muir  Ed  Co. 

^^  SPECIALISTS    IN  ^^ 

Odd  Lots 

61   Broadway;,  N.V 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 


For  40  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistPiit  witti  conservatire 
methods.  First  mortgaire  Inaos  of  $^00  and  up 
which  we  can  reconiinend  after  the  most  thorough 
p*rson?iI  inve».tii:iti  on.  Please  ask  for  !>'an  List  No. 
-t  ^.  ■  .v-     t  ti'.  and  up  also  fur  saving  investi^irs. 


INS&CO.  Lawrence. Kan£ 


L^: 


^\®^^ 


Are        ""S^^ 
/S?/^      you  going  to     ^OrCv> 
f^^/      Eiiro[)e — Send  for     \<Cv) 

"The  American  Traveler ' 
in  Europe— 1920" 

It  Solves  the  Problem.     .        , 
^^^\  Mailed  Free.  1^^' 

L  ^J  \  American  Express        /^^^ I 

\rL«x  Travel  Dept.  yif't/ 

S.  jr>  V        65  Broadway      >^0>^^ 

rFLORIDAn 

Fruitland  Park  in  Florida's  lake  jeweled  high- 
lands will  appeal  to  the  homeseeker  who,  whether 
wishing  land  or  an  orange  grove,  desires  the 
best.  Write  for  book  of  actual  photographs  and 
learn  how  you  can  own  your  own  grove  on  easy 
payments.  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  103  Trade 
Avenue,  Fruitland  Park,  Florida. 


MOORE  PUSH-PINS 
FOR  SCHOOL  ROOMS 

'.r  otli.T  r<X)inH  ::  hi/rc  walli  arc-  pl.i^- 

UtliI  and  where  it  ia  n<-ci-B..ary  todi»- 

I'l.iy  i)iclurc«,  charts,  drawinga,  etc., 

or  Pu»n-le^a  Hangera.    The  atecl  points 

•ave  the  planter  or  woodwork. 

S'jM  b)r  hardware,    atatlonery,    4  /v       per 

Irgir    ari'l    photo   Bupply    atorca     I  I  If*  packet 

Moore  Paih -Pin  Co..   133  Berlder  St.  PhJladtlplna 


Printinff  Cheap 


I. . 

Ot<;.    THEPRCbS  CO. 


.k,i..ii 
H.I vt)  nil, 111 


!■ 


J'riiit 


\  II  **ii**y,  riiU'H  writ. 
•  .ital'iif.  rVI'K.i'imU, 
D-23,  Marldan,Conn. 


TOMATO 


condons  giant 
i:yerbearing 

*'QUUN  Of  THE  MARKET.**  •!«  Men«yMUIt«r.  \Mf%m,  MlM 
\y  j^  ffun  •ie*M*f«l  canrt*r.  *!<.  Inlro'luc"  t/>  you 
^  ""^      ^    '.  .X     N'.itf.rfn    (ij'.wn       'Huro     Oop"   I-Iy« 

^'f^%,  wn    Will    ri.Kll    |r''n    lZ/>   ••■'ta  of  Cofl- 


,H'»^B.  wn    Will    ri.Kll    yt/n    W>   ••■'la  of  Cofl- 

tV"—"  "■'■'".*;;;.  r REE 


\ifim ,  wh'  n  a»i'i  *fi 
ra  abd   ^roflU 


l.o.   2S4 


CONDON  BROS.,  •••tfaman 

/,   ,-  k    /.IO.I      I     .    V„   ;■„„    /     ,,m 

noCKfORO.  ILLINOIS 


MASON,  FENWICK   &   KAWRF.NCF, 

PATENT    LAWYERS 


Waahiniilon.  D.  C. 

Inv 

Ihr-'    iwiiii.i 

U.  S.  Patent  Offic*. 


Naw  York 


Chicago 


'    "iry.    Corrmpondrnrc 

/   awoclated  with   ui, 
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valuabU-    tabulation    of    Latin  -  American 
monetary  staudartls  follows: 

BABE,  BRITISH  GOLD 

Chilt — The  standard,  called  peso,  is  of  the  value  of  1  shilling 
6  ponce,  divided  into  100  ccntavos. 

BraM — The  standard,  called  niilreis,  is  of  the  value  of  2 
shillings  3  pence,  divided  into  1,000  reis. 

Pfui — The  standard,  called  libra,  is  of  the  value  of  1  pound 
(20  shillinRs),  divided  into  10  sols  and  each  sol  into  100  ecntavos. 

Ecuador — The  standard,  called  sucre,  is  of  the  value  of  2 
shillings,  divided  into  100  centavos.  The  sol  and  the  sucre 
have  the  same  value. 

Boliria — The  standard,  called  boliviano,  is  of  the  value  of 
1  shilling  7.2  pence  (12)  2  bolivianos  to  1  pound),  divided  into 
100  centavos. 

Colombia— The  standard,  called  peso,  is  of  the  value  of  4 
shillings,  divided  into  100  centavos. 

BABE,   FRENCH  GOLD 

Argentina — The  standard,  called  peso,  is  of  the  value  of 
5  francs,  divided  into  100  centavos. 

(Paraguay  for  the  most  part  follows  Argentina.  The  gourde 
of  Haiti  formerly  had  the  same  value  a-s  the  .\rgentine  peso.) 

Venezuela — The  standard,  called  bolivar,  is  of  the  value  of 
1  franc,  divided  into  100  centavos. 

BASE,   UMTED  STATES  GOLD 

Cuba — The  standard,  called  peso  (sometimes  dolar),  is  of  the 
value  of  1  dollar,  divided  into  100  centavos. 

Dominican  Republic — The  standard,  called  peso  (or  dolar), 
b  of  the  value  of  1  dollar,  di\-ided  into  100  centavos. 

Haiti — The  standard,  called  gourde,  is  of  the  value  of  25 
cents,  divided  into  100  centimes. 

Panama — The  standard,  called  balboa,  is  of  the  value  of  1 
dollar,  divided  into  100  centavos. 

Nicaragua — The  standard,  called  cordoba,  is  of  the  value 
of  1  dollar,  divided  into  100  centavos. 

BASE,  PESO  GOLD 

Uruguay — The  standard,  called  peso,  is  of  the  value  of  about 
1  dollar  3.42  cents.  United  States,  divided  into  100  centavos. 

Mexico — The  standard,  called  peso,  is  of  the  value  of  about 
49.85  cents.  United  .States,  divided  into  100  centavos. 

Costa  Rica — The  standard,  called  colon,  is  of  the  value  of 
about  40.53  cents,  United  States,  divided  into  100  centa\t)s. 

BASE,   PESO  SILVER 

Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  (nominally)  Paraguay. 

The  standard,  called  peso,  is  divided  into  100  centavos,  its 
value  at  the  commercial  price  of  silver  on  July  1,  1919,  was 
about  80  cents. 

I*resent  prospects  for  international  stand- 
ardization of  coinage  are  thus  discust  in 
conclusion: 

The  three  chief  barrier.s  to  international 
trade  are  the  diversities  of  language,  meas- 
ures, and  moneys.  We  can  not  hope  to 
remove  the  first:  the  second,  altho  very 
much  less  difficult,  yet  has  a  remarkably 
tenacious  hold;  the  third  is  the  least 
strongly  intrenched  of  all,  especially  at  this 
time.  Once  the  world  was  near  a  uniform 
monej^:  it  mis.sed  realization  not  because 
of  any  weakness  in  the  cau.se  itself  or  that 
it  had  become  less  desirable,  but  simply 
because  the  overwhelmingly  increased  pro- 
duction of  silver  in  the  last  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  required  a  readjustment  of 
the  relation  of  this  metal  with  gold,  and 
this  fact  was  not  realized  in  time.  Before 
it  was  realized  the  chief  commercial  coun- 
tries had  split  away,  each  for  itself,  and  as 
a  result  the  almost  universal  dollar  became 
either  the  badge  of  silver  in  Asia  and  in 
Latin  America,  or  the  peculiar  coinage  of 
the  L'nited  States,  on  a  gold  base. 

With  the  lo.ss  of  uniformity  came  first  an 
elaboration  of  individualism.  Countries 
appeared  to  seek  to  have  each  a  se])arate 
and  distinct  money  of  its  own.  'i'lic  one 
exc<'i)tioii  was  the  Fn'ncli  group,  the  so- 
called  !>atin  Union,  upon  which  lio|)e  was 
based  by  many  theorists.  Jiut  there  was 
not  power  enougli  behind  the  group — com- 
mercial, banking,  and  industrial  power  - 
to  carry  iiMiforMiity  in  face;  of  the  I'nited 
States,  (jeriiiany,  and  Knglaiid.  Kspeeially 
could  it  not  overcome  tlic  resistance  of  En- 
gland. Furthermore,  the  franc  as  a  base 
had  the  inlu-rent  weakness  that  it  was  11 
new  unit  having  no  historical  relation  to 
an,\  country,  not  even  I'Vance. 

A  step  further,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  ccnl  ur_\'  and  unl  il  I  he  wiir  of  I'.d  I, 
the  itioneljiry  systems  of  all  the  countrieH 
of  the  world  had  ussimilated  themselves  to 
onc!  of  four  groups  or  had  become  strictly 
of  domestic  use.  (Jnat  countries  like  Hus- 
siu,  (lerniunv,  and  the  United  States  groui*, 
coin jirising  the  I  'nited  States,  ( "anada,  ot  her 
llritisli  and  Kuropean  possessions  in  Amer- 
ica, Nicaragua,  ("uba,  Haiti,  Panama, 
Dominican  Hepublio,  and  l..iberia. 


The  FVench  group,  comprising  France, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece, 
Roumania,  Finland,  Argentina,  and  Vene- 
zuela. 

The  silver  group,  comprising  three  Cen- 
tral American  Republics,  a  large  part  of 
Asia  and  Africa. 

This  last  group  is  rapidly  disintegrating. 
The  contest  for  commercial  supremacy 
among  the  other  three  groups  at  one  time 
appeared  in  favor  of  the  French  group; 
later  the  British  grouj)  had  the  undoubted 
lead  and  kept  it  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war; 
at  present  the  United  States  group  is  in  the 
lead  duo  to  the  war  and  to  the  industrial 
strength  of  the  group. 

The  world  is  once  again  at  the  parting  of 
financial  ways.  ^loney  standards  are  all 
afflux.  Whether  the  world  will  or  can  re- 
turn to  the  gold  basis  is  a  question  not  to 
be  answered  offhand.  But  if  not  a  gold 
standard,  what?  That  is  a  question  even 
more  difficult  to  answer.  But  whatever 
the  standard  be,  or  whatever  the  adjust- 
ments or  concessions  necessary  to  reach  it, 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  uniformity  of  base 
units  should  be  recreated.  This  is  not  a 
difficult  task  at  this  time.  It  means  a 
change  in  coinage  values  of  not  more  than 
5  per  cent. — the  relative  values  of  5  francs, 
4  shillings,  and  one  dollar  being  96.48, 97.33, 
and  100  respectively.  This  is  insignif- 
icant as  compared  with  the  great  depre- 
ciation in  real  standards  which  has  occurred 
in  all  the  great  commercial  countries. 


BUILDERS  ADVISED  TO  WAIT 
NO  LONGER 

DO  not  put  off  till  next  year  the  building 
that  might  be  started  this  spring,  is, 
in  short,  the  advice  given  to  perspective 
builders  and  investors  concerned  about 
building  by  Mr.  Allen  E.  Beals,  secretary- 
of  the  Dow  Service  Daily  Building  Re- 
ports. Building  costs  are  excessively  high, 
but  this  expert  insists  that  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  waiting  unless  one  is  prepared  to 
wait  five  years  or  more.  As  Mr.  Beals 
reminds  us  in  a  signed  article  on  the  finan- 
cial page  of  the  New  York  Avierica7i, 
"after  the  Civil  War  thirteen  years  elapsed 
before  the  price  of  building  materials  re- 
verted to  prewar  levels."  Even  tho  the 
price  peak  of  materials  may  be  reached  in 
less  time  than  that,  it  seems  to  this  author- 
ity on  the  building  market  that  there  will 
be  a  high  price  level  either  at  or  above  the 
present  prices  which  will  be  maintained  for 
a  long  time.  So  the  best  thing  for  the 
builder  to  do  is  to  start  his  plans  at  once 
instead  of  waiting  until  next  spring  and 
finding  that  prices  are  still  higher.  The 
builder  need  not  expect  a  speedy  job.  Up 
to  the  present  the  lack  of  labor  has  been 
interfering  with  the  completion  of  work, 
but  Mr.  Beals  believes  that  "from  this  time 
forth  the  r(>tardi:ig  factor  will  concern  itself 
to  the  ability  of  getting  materials  as  they 
are  nettled."  But  there  are  things  "that 
are  decidedly  in  the  builder's  favor,"  we 
iirv  told:  they  include  the  i)resent  market- 
l)ric(>,  for  building  material  will  not  sud- 
tleiily  recedi>;  he  will  be  assured  of  high 
returns  upon  liis  enterprise  for  at  least  two 
years  after  th«<  supply  of  buililing  materiid 
and  their  prices  return  to  an  approximate 
normal,  and  lie  will  get  probably  a  better 
const riieted  building  becaus(>  h'ss  reliable 
colli ra<'tors  are  now  out  of  the  inarkit. 
Discussing  the  whole  building  situation 
Mr.  Beals  notes  that  "since  the  armistice  a 
year  ago  the  building  interests  have  passed 
through  a  vule  of  paradoxi'S  that  has  no 
jijirullel  in  war  or  in  any  other  era  in  the 
ineiiiory  of  business  men,"  and  heeontiniies: 

The  building-inuterial  nuin,  whetlier  ho 
b(^  manufacturer,  distributer,  dealer,  con- 
tractor, or  consunu'r,  is  to-day  confronted 
with  a  potential  demand  far  beyond  the 
plant  capacities  of  tho  entire  country   to 
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meet  for  the  next  five  years,  at  least,  even 
operating  at  80  per  cent,  of  maximum  plant 
output,  which,  with  the  shortened  work- 
week and  scarcity  of  common  labor,  restricts 
actual  production  of  building  commodities 
in  the  basic  departments  at  least  to  barely 
more  than  50  per  cent. 

To  the  prospective  builder  of  homes,  fac- 
tories, commercial  buildings,  or  the  investor 
designing  and  contemplating  the  construc- 
tion of  hotels,  theaters,  apartment-houses, 
or  tenements,  this  looks  like  a  forbidding 
outlook.  In  the  last  year  it  has  checked 
actual  building  construction  to  about  40 
per  cent,  of  normal  for  New  York  and 
vicinity. 

In  the  Middle  West  there  was  more 
foresight,  coupled  wdth  the  advantage  of 
having  close  at  hand  the  centers  of  building- 
material  supply.  It  accepted  the  alterna- 
tive of  paying  higher  prices  instead  of  wait- 
ing for  them  to  recede,  and  went  ahead  with 
building.  New  York  preferred  to  wait  in 
the  expectancy  that  prices  would  drop. 
"This  policy,"  quoting  Mr.  Beals,  "is  to  be 
a  costly  experiment  in  procrastination." 
He  continues: 

Labor  disturbances  have  so  absorbed  the 
attention  of  prospective  builders  that  no 
artificial  means  were  applied  to  revive  con- 
struction. Contractors  were  obliged  to 
refuse  tenders  to  estimate  on  building  proj- 
ects. Recently  many  of  these  most-im- 
portant trade  problems  have  been  ironed 
out,  and  once  more  the  steel  skeletons  of 
buildings  poke  their  black  angles  above  the 
neighboring  house-tops.  The  lumbering 
girder  truck,  absent  from  the  city's  streets 
for  nearly  two  years,  is  once  more  adding 
to  the  problems  of  the  traffic  policemen  at 
busy  corners,  and  houses  by  the  hundreds 
are  being  started  at  a  time  of  the  year  when 
building  construction  normally  is  retarded 
to  wait  for  more  auspicious  weather  condi- 
tions in  the  spring. 

The  small  builder,  the  man  of  modest 
means,  will  be  blocked  out  of  the  building 
program.  He  will  find  that  credits  have 
been  tightened  against  him.     For — 

Building  construction  to-day  and  for  the 
next  ten  years  will  be  on  a  cash  basis.  New 
York  is  now  33  per  cent,  short  of  buildings, 
and  therefore  uncertain  credits  are  crucial 
liabiUties  when  a  demand  like  that  exists. 

Because  the  market  is  only  open  to  the 
financially  strong,  the  question  of  building- 
material  purchase  is  no  longer  one  solely 
of  price,  but  of  deUvery.  The  question  is 
not  one  of  shopping  for  lower  figures,  but 
how  certain  will  be  deliveries  if  there  are 
labor  disturbances,  railroad  embargoes,  etc. 

Being  a  sellers'  market,  the  manufacturer 
can  fix  his  price  f .  o.  b.  mill,  and  the  buyer 
assumes  the  risk  from  that  point.  Mill 
prices  or  dock  prices  at  New  York  to-day 
are  far  and  above  prices  covering  delivery 
on  job  of  five  years  ago,  and  the  trend  is 
still  higher.     Here  are  some  illustrations: 

Asphaltum  in  tank  cars  to  contractors  is 
$13  to  $15  per  ton  as  against  a  normal  of 
$8  and  S9.  Hudson  common  brick  that 
formerly  could  be  delivered  to  a  job.  New 
York,  at  $9  a  thousand,  now  sell  at  dock  for 
$20  wholesale,  with  the  possibilities  excel- 
lent for  the  price  to  be  $22  before  January  1 . 

Portland  cement  retails  to-day  at  $3.40 
a  barrel,  with  a  15-cent  rebate  on  empty 
bags,  as  against  $1.90  in  1912;  gravel  sells 
delivered  at  job  to-day  at  $2.75,  as  against 
a  normal  of  $1.25. 

Long-leaf  yellow  pine,  glass,  structural 
steel,  zinc,  and  every  item  that  enters  into 
building  construction  reveal  the  price  that 
the  procrastinator  has  to  pay  to-day  as  a 
result  of  his  expectation  that  building  ma- 
terial prices  would  recede  within  a  year 
from  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed. 

After  the  Civil  War  thirteen  years  elapsed 
before  the  price  of  building  materials  re- 


MANY  THINGS 

HAVE  HELPED 

TO  MAKE  TRAVEL  PLEASANT, 

BUT  NOTHING 

MORE  THAN  THIS— 


No  one  thing  has  contributed  more  to 

the  pleasure  of  traveling — in  the  United  States, 
in  Europe,  in  the  Orient  or  in  South  America — 
than  the  Travelers'  Cheques  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  popularly  known  as  "A.  B.  A.'* 
Cheques. 

Imagine   yourself  in  a  strange 

place,  far  from  home,  where  the  banker 
does  not  know  you  and  the  hotel-keeper 
is  suspicious  because  somebody  recently 
passed  a  bogus  check  on  him  and 
where  your  credit  has  no  standing  with 
the  people  you  meet. 

What  good  would  your  check  or  draft  do  under 
such  circumstances 


None  whatever,  unless  somebody  "took 

a   chance"    out  of  pity   for  you  and  cashed  the 
check  or  draft. 

Banks  don't  want  their  customers  to  be  placed  in 

such  embarrassing  positions,  so  they  arrange  to  help  them  to 
have  as  pleasant  a  trip  as  money  can  provide  by  selling  to  them 


<t  X     *I>       X  *'  '  American     j^r 

A-J3  -A  A?s^lS,n  Cheques 

the  BEST  funds  for  travelers 

They  are  saie,  convenient  and  comfort-promoting. 
Write  for  full   information  to  the 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 

New  York  City 


i 
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Agiain 
we 


your. 

votes  Remember 

Let  your  vote  be  an  appreciation  of  your 
city,  town,  county  and  state  officials  who 
are  planning,  working,  and  fighting  for 
good  roads. 

Remember — everything  that  moves  on  rails  moves 
first  on  our  highw^ays.  Remember — the  future  de- 
velopment and  progress  of  your  community,  your 
state  and  your  America  depends  on  rapid,  dependable, 
and  comprehensive  highway  transportation  facilities. 

And  let  your  votes  remember. 


CONCRETE    MIXERS 
STANDARDIZE  CONCRETE 

Koehring  mixed  concrete  contributes  greater  strength  to  pavements 
and  structures  because  it  is  the  dominant  strength  concrete.  The 
distinctive  Koehring  re-mixing  action  coats  every  fragment  of  stone,  every 
grain  of  sand  thoroughly  with  cement,  and  prevents  segregation  of  aggregate 
according  to  size.  The  result  is  concrete  that 
is  domjnantly  strongest — by  official  test, 
stronger  than  the  same  aggregate  mixed  by 
other  mixers. 

Write  for  Van  Vleck'a  book,  "Standardized 
Concrete" 


KOEHRING  MACHINE  COMPANY 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


verted  to  prewar  levels.  Even  tho  tho 
price-ppak  of  present-day  materials  may 
not  now  be  far  off,  there  will  be  a  price- 
plateau  upon  which  building-material  prices 
at  or  above  present  levels  will  prevail  until 
such  a  time  as  labor  adjusts  itself  to  ncA\ 
conditions;  until  the  supply  of  man-power 
is  increased;  until  production  can  regain 
pace  with  demand,  and  until  it  again  be- 
comes possible  for  the  moderately  capital- 
ized building  speculator  to  get  into  the 
market. 

The  building-material  price  trend  is  up- 
ward-bound now.  As  the  demand  increases 
the  prices  will  be  forced  higher. 

The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  start  building 
plans  at  once,  because  it  is  certain  that  next 
spring  building-material  prices  will  be  con- 
siderably higher  than  now. 


TO  DIVORCE  THE  WEST  FROM 
WALL  STREET 

IN  pursuance  of  its  campaign  to  secure 
for  the  Middle  West  commercial  and 
financial  independence  from  the  domina- 
tion of  WaU  Street,  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Association,  as  we  read  in  the  financial 
columns  of  Cleveland  Topics,  has  made  a 
survey  of  world  commerce  with  special 
reference  to  developing  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Its  conclusion  is 
that  all  the  foreign  commerce  of  this  fruitful 
section  of  the  country  should  be  handled 
without  any  reference  to  money  markets  or 
exchanges  located  in  any  other  region. 
To  quote: 

Recommendations  are  made  regarding 
the  immediate  development  of  waterways, 
adjustment  of  freight-rates,  merging  of 
corporations  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  the 
purchase  from  the  Government  of  ships, 
or  the  allocation  of  vessels  to  Southern 
ports  to  facilitate  the  trade  of  the  interior, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  foreign  dis- 
count bank  to  remedy  discount  conditions 
in  Eastern  banking  centers. 

The  latter  proposition  is  the  one  most 
urgently  emphasized.  It  is  recommended 
that  an  agency  capitalized  at  $o,000,000 
be  organized  with  Mississippi  Valley  banks 
as  stockholders.  The  recently  enacted 
Edge  bill  has  removed  legal  restrictions, 
it  is  said,  and  the  enterprise  has  received 
the  indorsement  of  St.  Louis  bankers. 

The  effort  of  the  Mississippi  Vall(>y 
Association  to  equalize,  freight-rates  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Gulf 
coast  met  with  a  readjustment  of  rates 
on  the  part  of  the  railroad  administration 
that  places  Southern  seaports  on  a  parity 
with  New  York. 

The  next  move  for  the  development  of 
foreign  commerce  as  scheduled  is  the 
merger  of  corporations  under  tho  Webb- 
I'omereno  Act.  Valley  manufacturers  en- 
gaged in  the  ])roduction  of  rubber  goods 
have  already  organized  a  trading  company 
under  tlu^  provisions  of  this  bill,  and  will 
soon  announce  the  formation  of  the  new 
corporation. 

Tho  execuitive  coininitteo  will  resist  the 
removal  of  th(>  hcadqtuirters  of  tho  United 
States  Shipping  Hoard  from  Philadelphia  to 
Washington,  and  will  urg(<  the  claims  of 
St.  Louis  as  a  centrnlly  located  head- 
quarters in  tho  event  the  removal  of  tho 
olfico  shoidd  !)(>  dotennin(>d  ui)on. 

Tho  survey  points  out  that  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  produces  a  large  quantity  of 
tho  Ktapl<>  pro<iucts  of  tlu>  world's  trade,  the 
(IguroH  being  10  per  cent,  of  tlio  entire 
|)ro<iuetion  of  wli(>at;  coal.  ."{1  per  cent.;  oil, 
Art  per  oeiil. ;  iron,  ."{S  per  cent.;  cotton, 
42  per  cent.,  and  <-orn,  (»1  per  cent,  liased 
on  these  ligiircH,  the  «iirv««y  concludes  the 
foreign  trade  of  this  H«<(;tion  should  bo 
handled  without  reforenc(<  to  tlio  money 
markets  of  other  soc^tions  of  the  country,  or 
Lrado  ooudiliuuh  olbuwhuro. 
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Chief. 


I  have  the  Solution  of  our  Buildini 
pioUetn.Well  use  alihco  Bisildin| 


ft 


*We  don't  have  to  bother  with  architects'  plans 

or  contractors'  estimates.  We  don't  have  to  worry  about  possible 

labor  troubles.  LIBCO  Buildings  are  shipped  ready  to  erect  in  a  matter  of  hours 
or  days.     The  only  help  needed  is  common  labor.** 

LIBCO  Sectional  Steel  Buildings  do  away  with  worry,  delay  and 

uncertainty.  They  consist  of  fabricated  steel  units  carefully  and  soundly  con- 
structed at  our  plant.  They  are  shipped  to  you  all  ready  to  be  erected  into  a  complete,  strong,  fire- 
proof, durable  building.    The  only  help  needed  is  common  labor,  the  only  tools  monkey  wrenches. 

LIBCO  Sectional  Steel  Buildings  are  fireproof  and  element  proof. 

When  erected  they  are  so  strong  that  line  shaftings  can  be  carried  on  the  trusses 
without  additional  bracing.  Standard  type  furnished  in  10,  12,  16,  20,  24  and  30  foot  widths; 
with  side  wall  sections  8  or  10  feet  high.  Heavy  type  furnished  in  20,  24,  30,  32,  36  and  40 
foot  widths;  with  side  wall  sections  10,  12  or  16  feet  high.  Any  length  in  multiples  of  8  feet. 
Special  heavy  type  buildings  in  50  and  60  foot  widths. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  LIBCO  standardized  construction  in  these  days  of 
uncertain  building  operation.  Our  advisory  service  is  free.  When  writing  for  quotations  please 
indicate  the  use  to  which  the  building  is  to  be  put,  the  width  and  length,  also  height  of  side  walls. 

Address  nearest  branch  office. 


. 


Liberty  Steel  Products  Co.,  Inc. 

Main  Office:  Pittsburgh.  Pa,.  Ist  National  Bank  BId(. 

New  York.  N.  Y..  Woolworth  BId<. 
Boston.  Mass.,  201  Devonshire  St. 
Washington.  D.  C. .  Munsey  Bulldtnt 
Cleveland,  0.,  Leader-News  BIdg. 
Chlcaeo.  III. ,  McCormlck  BldJ. 
St.  Louis.  Mo..  Ry.  Eich  inge  Bld(. 
Seattle.  Wash..  L.  C.  Smith  Bld(. 
San  Francisco,  CaL.  Newhall  Bld«. 


8Bftfea«r«iiBjiiiiiRiM,„:::; 
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Constiucting  floor  upon  floor 


BLAW-KNOX  COMPANY  had 
no  desire  to  build  its  business 
in  one  pouring.  First,  an  imnnov- 
able  foundation  was  laid.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  firm  determination  to 
benefit  industry,  no  matter  what 
superstructure  was  required.  Floor 
upon  floor,  the  Blaw-Knox  business 
has  been  built  without  undermin- 
ing that  foundation. 

The  tremendous  loss  of  time, 
money  and  patience,  due  to  wood- 
forms  in  concrete  construction, 
caused  Blaw-Knox  Company  to 
contribute  Blaw  steel  forms  for  all 
construction  from  bridges  to  tun- 
nels and  streets  to  skyscrapers. 

But  the  increasing  demand  for 
concrete  buildings  caused  another 
problem  and  also  its  solution  by 
Blaw-Knox  adding  another  floor  to 
its  organization.  It  not  only  de- 
signed forms  for  floor,  roof  and  col- 
umn construction  but  organized  an 
erection  service. 

Engineers  and  contractors  are  re- 
lieved of  all  their  form  problems  by 
Blaw-Knox.     And   in   the  case  of 


concrete  buildings  Blaw-Knox  not 
only  delivers  the  proper  forms  but 
erects  them. 

Blaw-Knox  claims  no  cure-alls. 
But  it  does  claim  a  persistent  effort 
to  better   construction   conditions. 

The  terrific  heat  surrounding  the 
operation  of  high -temperature  fur- 
naces was  costly.  And  it  remained 
for  Blaw-Knox  to  develop  Knox 
patented  water-cooled  appliances 
to  give  comfort  to  workers  and  pro- 
tection to  materials. 

To  excavate  and  rehandle  loose 
bulk  materials  speedily  and  inex- 
pensively, the  principle  of  the  Blaw 
clamshell  bucket  was  evolved  and 
adapted  to  every  individual  bucket 
need. 

To  carry  high-tension  lines  safely 
and  surely,  Blaw-Knox  steel  towers 
were  designed.  Their  best  recom- 
mendation is  that  none  has  ever 
failed. 

Blaw-Knox  Company  will  never 
put  the  roof  on  its  business  building 
and  settle  down  to  enjoy  orders. 
Instead  the  word  is— FORWARD! 


BLAW-KNOX  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh. 


Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


These  products  are  built  and  trade-marked  by  Blaw-Knox  G>mpany 

Fabricated  Steel — Manufacturing  plants* 

bridges,  crane-runways,  trusses,  etc. 

Knox  Patented  Water-Cooled 

Appliances   for  open-hearth,  glass,  copper 
regenerative,  and  sheet  and  pair  furnaces. 

Towers  for  supporting  high-tension  transmis- 
sion-lines. 

Plate  work— Riveted  and  welded  steel  plate 
products  of  every  description. 


Blaw  .Steel  Forms  for  all  kinds  of  concrete 
construction  from  sewers  to  subways,  from 
sidewalks  to  skyscrapers. 

Blaw  Clamshell  Buckets  and  Automatic 

Cableway  Plants  for  digging  and  handling. 


Blaw  Spetditer  Bucket 
used  In  the  construction 
of  the  new  Springdale 
Power  Plant  of  tfie  West 
Penn  Power  Co. 


BLAW-KNOX   COMPANY 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

t'ebruaiy  4. — Kurt  von  Lersner,  head  of 
the  German  Peace  Delegation  in  Paris, 
resigns  rather  than  transmit  to  his 
Government  the  list  of  896  Germans 
whose  extradition  is  demanded  by  the 
Allies.  Baron  von  Lersner  declares 
that  no  German  functionary  would  be 
disposed  in  any  way  to  assist  in  the 
realization  of  the  demand  for  the  ex- 
tradition of  these  men. 

February  5. — It  is  reported  from  Paris 
that  France  has  decided  to  indorse  the 
Lodge  reservations  to  the  Treaty. 

President  Wilson  virtually  serves  in- 
formal notice  on  the  British  Govern- 
ment of  his  displeasure  over  the  letter 
of  Viscount  Grey  pubUshed  in  the 
London  Times  declaring  Britain  favor- 
able to  the  Lodge  reservations.  The 
President  authorizes  correspondents  to 
quote  him  to  the  effect  that  the  British 
Government  had  not  consulted  Mr. 
Wilson  about  the  Grey  letter  and  that 
the  first  notice  thereof  reached  the 
President  after  it  had  been  cabled  to 
American  newspapers. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  session  of  the 
German  cabinet,  correspondents  are 
informed  that  the  Ministers  are  unani- 
mous in  declaring  that  the  surrender 
of  the  men  demanded  by  the  Allies 
is  an  utter  physical  impossibility. 

February  7. — President  WUson  instructs 
the  Democratic  Senators  to  oppose 
Republican  proposals  for  a  leservation 
on  Article  X.  The  President,  however, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  controversy 
over  the  Treaty  began,  announced  that 
he  would  favor  certain  specific  reserva- 
tions, stating  that  he  would  accept  the 
five  "interpretative"  reservations  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Hitchcock,  which 
were  defeated  in  the  Senate  on  Novem- 
ber 19  by  a  vote  of  50  to  41. 

February  9.— The  treaty  by  which  Nor- 
way is  given  sovereignty  over  Spitz- 
bergen  is  signed  at  Paris,  Hugh  C. 
Wallace,  the  American  Ambassador  at 
Paris,  signing  for  the  United  States. 

February  10. — A  majority  of  the  Re- 
publicans assure  Senator  Lodge  they 
will  support  any  modifications  of  the 
original  reservations  he  will  accept. 

Frederick  WiUielm,  former  Crown  Prince 
of  Germany,  cables  President  Wilson 
that  he  will  surrender  to  the  Allies, 
suggesting  that  he  be  made  the  victim 
rather  than  the  men  whose  extradition 
is  demanded. 

AFFAIRS  IN  RUSSL4 

February  4. — ^A  wireless  dispatch  from 
Odessa  to  Archangel  reports  a  victory 
of  the  Russian  volunteer  army  over  the 
Bolshevik  forces.  The  finest  cavalry 
of  the  "Reds"  was  driven  back  in 
disorderly  flight,  it  is  said,  and  60 
guns,  150  machine  guns,  and  8,000 
prisoners  were  taken. 

According  to  a  wireless  dispatch  reach- 
ing London,  the  Czechs  have  retaken 
Irkutsk. 

February  5. — Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Finland,  and  Holland  agree  not  to  re- 
sume trade  with  Soviet  Russia  before 
Russia's  debt  to  nationals  of  those 
countries  has  been  paid  or  guaranteed, 
says  a  dispatch  from  Copenhagen. 
The  Bolsheviki  and  the  Afghans  are  be- 
coming increasingly  hostile  to  the 
Persians,  according  to  British  War 
Office  advices.  Unverified  reports  from 
the  Transcaspian  area  say  that  the 
transportation  of  Bolshevak  troops  to 
that  section  continues  at  the  rat*  of 
about  2,000  a  week. 


Man-Saving 
Load-Lifting 


Lifts  and 
Lowers 


Lighter 
Load* 


Model  p  Hoist.  Conley  Tinfoil  Co.,  New  York. 
Loads  lifted  and  lowered  electrically.  Part  of 
Hoist  showing  above  sidewalk  telescopes  below 
grade  when  not  in  use. 


Telescopic  Hoist 


witft  AMtomatic'CearShiftingBnUtt 
Device  and  Silencer 

is  effective  immediately  in  saving  men 
and  money  in  industrial  and  com- 
mercial buildings  in  the  lifting  or 
lowering  of  materials  within  its  scope 
and  capacity — 

ASHES    RUBBISH    BARRELS 

GARBAGE    COAL    BALES 

ICE    CARBOYS    BAGS 

PAPER      TIRES 

anti  other  materials  within  its  scope. 

Various  standard  "telescoping"  or  non- 
telescoping  models,  manual  or  electrical  power, 
to  meet  interior  and  exterior  conditions.  Hoists 
are  compact,  easily  installed  without  building 
alterations.  Require  area  only  4  feet  square 
when  operated  in  Hoistway,  as  illustrated. 
When  writing  tell  us: 

For  what  purpose  you  would  like  to  ute  a 

C&G    Hoist,     maximum     weight    of   load, 

distance    of    lift;     enclose     rough     sketch 

showing  conditions. 


GILLIS  &  GEOGHEGAN,  530  West  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 

Canada:  Sherbrooke,  Que.  Agencies  Principal  Cities 


POWER 


Since  1866  we  have  specialized  !n  the  Installation  of  steam  power 
planta.  Inquiries  to  equip  steam  power  plants  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada  are  as  cordially  invited  as  inquiries  relatingr  to  G&G  Hoists. 


PLANTS 


THERE  is  but  one  Master  Pencil. 
Some  day  you  will  try  it,  and  then, 
forever  after,  one  name  will  come  quickly 
to  your  mind  when  you  think  of  the 
best  pencil  you  have  ever  used.  And 
that  name  is — 

"i^e  tnaster  drawing pendi 

Made  in  17  Leads — one  for 
Every  Need  or  I'reference 


SAMPLE  OFFER 

Seiul  loc  for  a  full-length  Eldorado — 
uoentiouiiig  jour  dealer's  name  and 
whether  very  soft,  soft,  inedium,  bard, 
or  very  bard  lead  is  desired. 


JOSEPH    DIXON    CRUCIBLE   CO. 

Pekcil  Dept.  -tl-J,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

CaTUidian  Distributors :— A.  R.  MacDoucall  it  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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The  Middle  West  may  -.cell  be 
proud  of  the  nezv  Iowa  Building 
at  Des  Moines.  It  is  a  modern 
office  building  in  ez'ery  particular, 
yet  contains  a  model  cafeteria 
and  a  very  beautiful  Motion 
Picture  Theatre. 

Every    toilet   in   the   building  is 
equipped  with 


xiliwonS^vvice 

EGISTERED  U.  &  PATENT  OFFICE     X '   PAPER  TOWELS  S. TOILET  PAPER 


ONLIWON  IS  the  Toilet  Room  Service  that, 
naturally,  is  chosen  when  a  new  modern 
structure  like  the  Iowa  Building,  is  erected. 
It  is  the  system  that  successfully  meets  the 
requirements  of  modern  business  efficiency. 

Onliwon  Service 

is  the  system  that  automatically  delivers  Pro- 
tected Paper  Towels  and  Toilet  Paper  from  dust 
and  germ-proof  cabinets — prevents  the  spread  of 
contagious  diseases  and  is  most  economical,  for 
extensive  tests  show  that  Onliwon  reduces  toilet 
room  expense   15  to   50%. 

Onliwon  Toilet  Paper 

is  satin  finished  tissue  served  just  two  sheets  at  a 
time  from  a  nickel  plated  cabinet  that  has  no 
knobs  for  the  hand  to  touch  and  no  mechanism  to 
get  out  of  order.  This  1000  sheet  package  is 
easily  inserted. 

Onliwon  Paper  Towels 

are  very  agreeable  to  use  as  the  soft  crepe  is  ab- 
sorbent and  firm,  for  each  towel  is  delivered  folded. 
They  are  served  singly  from  a  white  enameled 
cabinet  that  operates  according  to  the  same  sani- 
tary   principles    as   the   toilet    paper   cabinet. 

Write   for    our    Special    liullelin  for 
Executives    and    Business    Managers. 


Ols Linos  imUtFaper 
.Cabinet. 


r 

1 

1 

1 

1 

w 


Nothini  but 
Iht  tm-tt  fiif 
lilt  Mxt  liamU  to  Uiuth. 


A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO., 


Dept.   12 
Albany,   N.   Y. 
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February  7.— Peace  overtures  by  the  Soviet 
Government  of  Russia  will  be  considered 
by  the  Polish  Government,  according 
to  advices  from  \Varsaw. 

February'  8. — Bolshevik  troops  have  vic- 
toriously entered  Odessa,  according  to 
a  wireless  message  sent  out  by  the 
Soviet  Government  at  Moscow. 


FOREIGN 

Februarj'  4. — It  is  reported  that  an  in- 
ternational conference  is  to  be  held  in 
London  soon  to  discuss  the  question 
of  foreign  exchange. 

Joseph  E.  Askew,  a  well-known  Amer- 
ican in  Mexico,  has  been  abducted  and 
is  being  held  by  the  Mexicans,  accord- 
ing to  information  reaching  the  National 
Association  for  the  Protection  of 
American  Rights  in  Mexico. 

February  't. — The  Mexican  Government 
is  reported  to  have  canceled  recogni- 
tion of  William  O.  Jenkins  as  United 
States  Consular  Agent  at  Puebla. 
The  Roumanian  Legation  in  London 
announces  that  the  Budapest  Govern- 
ment has  ordered  the  retreat  of  the 
Roumanian  troops  of  occupation  in 
Hungary  to  the  frontier  fixt  by  the 
Peace  Conference. 

Reports  of  births  and  deaths  in  Austria 
for  last  year  show  that  .'■)0,000  died, 
while  births  numbered  only   18,000. 

February  8. — German  press  comment  re- 
garding the  demand  for  extradition  of 
the  men  guilty  of  violation  of  the  laws 
of  war  is  to  the  effect  that  if  this 
demand  were  met  it  would  precipitate 
civil  war  in  Germany.  It  is  said  that 
no  German  soldier  or  poUceman  would 
obey  orders  to  arrest  men  like  Luden- 
dorff,  Hindenburg,  or  Mackensen. 
Bolshe^■ik  uprisings  against  the  Japanese 
on  the  island  of  Sakhalin  are  reported. 
Important  Japanese  mining  and  petro- 
leum plants  have  been  attacked. 

February  9. — Northern  Korea  has  been 
«!vacuated  by  the  Japanese,  according 
to  a  wireless  dispatch  from  Moscow, 
quoting  an  Omsk  message.  It  is  said 
tli(;  population  rose  to  aid  Korean 
forces  from  Chinese  territory. 
The  thi'eo  Scandinavian  nations  accept 
the  invitation  of  Holland  to  a  con- 
ference at  The  Hague,  February  Hi, 
to  discuss  participation  in  the  per- 
manent court  of  mternational  justice 
l)rovided  for  by  the  League  of  Nations 
(Covenant. 

February  10. — Premier  Lloyd  George 
warns  the  House  of  Commons  in  a 
speech  delivered  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament  that  peril  faces  I^ritain  in 
lier  domestic  i)robk'ms.  "We  must 
fight  anarchy  wilh  abundan<'e,"  said 
th((  Pnunier,  adding  that  he  thinks 
trade  will  end  the  ferocity  of  Bolshevism. 

King  George  in  his  speech  from  the 
tiirone  at  the  opening  of  Parliament 
tledares  (>xi)eriences  during  the  war 
Hhow((d  th(!  injurious  e(T«cls  of  the 
excj'ssivo  consuini)ti<)n  of  liquor,  and 
calls  allcntion  to  a  bill  wlii>'li  will  be 
prescnii'd  to  i'lirliiinunl  providing  for 
peace-tinie  licpior  regulation. 

Premier  Millerand  of  France  seiuls  a 
note  to  (lerniany  deferring  indolinitely 
the  end  of  the  "Kliinelnn<l  occupation, 
'i'lie  Premier  said  this  action  was  taken 
owing  to  (lerniany 's  r.iilure  to  execute 
certain  <'lauses  of"  the  Peace  Treaty. 

War-time  rcKtriction.s  on  paH8|)ort8  have 
been  modified  so  that  tourist  travel  t<i 
Britain  is  i)erniitted.  Previous  reg- 
ulations provided  for  the  apiiro\al  of 
passports  only  for  those  going   to  Eu- 
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gland  for  business  or  emergency  pur- 
poses. 

.A  report  from  Honolulu  says  Siberian 
Bolsheviki  have  captured  Alexandrovsk, 
capital  of  the  island  of  Sakhalin,  and 
fear  is  felt  that  the  radical  forces  may 
enter  Japan  proper. 


DOMESTIC 

February  2. — E.  T.  Meredith  is  sworn  in 
as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  succeeding 
David  F.  Houston,  who  becomes 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  following 
the  resignation  of  Carter  Glass,  who 
takes  his  seat  in  the  Senate  to  fill  out 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Senator 
Martin,  of  Virginia. 

February  4. — Legislation  for  the  return 
of  the  railroads  to  private  ownership 
and  operation  on  March  1  is  agreed 
upon  by  conferees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  who  have  been  meeting  daily 
for  a  month  in  an  effort  to  compose  the 
differences  between  the  Esch  Bill 
passed  by  the  House  and  the  Cummins 
Bill  passed  by  the  Senate.  The  con- 
ference committee's  bill  provides,  among 
other  things,  for  competitive  private 
operation  of  the  roads  under  control 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission with  a  guaranteed  earning  on 
actual  property  values  of  5J^  per  cent, 
and  with  present  rates  standing  for  a 
definite  period. 

The  State  Senate  of  Missi^ippi  passes  two 
House  resolutions  proposing  to  amend 
the  State  constitution  so  as  to  confer  the 
right  of  suffrage  on  women. 

Edward  Payson  Ripley,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  system  and  one  of  the  best- 
known  railroad  men  in  the  United 
States,  dies  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cah- 
fornia,  at  the  age  of  74. 

February  5. — A  conference  of  the  officers 
of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Main- 
tence  of  Way  and  Railway  Shop 
Laborers  begins  in  Detroit  to  consider 
the  question  of  ordering  a  strike  if  wage- 
increases  averaging  40  per  cent,  are 
not  granted.  The  organization  num- 
bers 300,000  members. 

February  6. — It  is  reported  that  definite 
plans  have  been  laid  for  a  nation-wide 
aggressive  political  campaign  by  or- 
ganized labor  to  control  Congress  and 
elect  friendly  national  and  State  of- 
ficials. The  fight,  according  to  labor 
officials,  will  be  bipartizan  and  will  be 
launched  in  the  coming  Presidential 
primaries. 

Secretary  Daniels  announces  that  he  will 
soon  submit  to  Congress  a  huge  naval- 
building  program,  involving  the  con- 
struction of  twenty-six  capital  ships, 
including  sixteen  super-dreadnoughts 
and  ten  battle-cruisers. 

The  Department  of  Justice  announces 
that  the  campaign  against  food  pro- 
fiteers and  hoarders  has  netted  a  total 
of  89.5  arrests.  Prosecutions  so  far 
have  resulted  in  28  convictions  with 
penalties  ranging  up  to  a  fine  of  $5,000 
and  one  year  imprisonment. 

The  completion  of  the  record  of  casual- 
ties of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  in  the  war  shows  that  34,844 
men  were  killed  in  action,  including 
382  at  sea;  13,960  died  of  wounds; 
23,738  died  of  disease;  and  5,102  died 
from  accident  or  other  causes.  The 
wounded  in  action  numbered  215,423. 

According  to  an  advance  forecast  of  the 
results  of  the  second  year  of  govern- 
ment operation  of  railroads,  the  net 
return  from  the  total  railroad  invest- 


Through  a  serlu  of 
orchsilral  chambers. 
The  Cheney  gains 
complete  mastery 
over  its  tones,  and 
gioes  them  that  rich 
quality  which  distin- 
guishes the  original 
from  a  mere  repro- 
duction. 


Through  an  original  applica- 
tion of  acoustic  principles, 
The  Cheney  has  made  a  won- 
derful contribution  to  music. 
Records  av/aken  to  new  love- 
liness. Overtones  heretofore 
hidden  are  revealed. 

The  painstaking  care  given  to 
the  perfection  of  each  detail 
in  The  Cheney  stamps  it  a 
masterpiece. 

"The  Longer  You  Play  It, 
The  Sweeter  It  Grows." 


CHENEY    TALKING    MACHINE    COMPANY.    CH.ICAGO 

Dealers  Eoerywhere 
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Keeps 

Little  Hurts 

From  Gettmg  Big 

Small  skin  injuries  are  liable 
to  become  serious.  Do  not 
give  them  a  chance. 

New-Skin  is  a  preventive 
and  a  protection.  It  is  anti- 
septic, and  it  forms  a  cover- 
ing that  keeps  out  the  germs. 

Have  it  on  hand  and  use  it 
promptly  when  required. 

"  Nfver  Neglecl  a  Break  in  the  Skin" 


NEWSKIN   COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


Cuticura  Soap 
WiU  Help  You 

Clear  Your  Skin 

Soap,  Ointment.Talcnn),  25c.  everywhere.     Samples 
frceof  CaUcoxaLkboratorlet.Dept.  /,  M&ld«D, Ilkii. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  LAWN 

A  t wr-nty-p.-iKo  txjrjUlr-t  tilling  what  to  do  CRCC 

Will  hilp  you  tx^-auilfy  your  home.     Write  today. 
IOWA  SCCO  CO..   Oopk  44  D*s  Molnos,  Iowa 
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ment  for  1919  fell  to  2.34  per  cent., 
which  is  said  to  be  a  new  low  record. 

February-  7. — ^President  Wilson  accepts, 
to  become  effecti\e  March  1,  the  resig- 
nation of  Franklin  K.  Lane,  for  nearly 
seAeu  years  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Department. 
Wholesale  looting  of  merchandise  in 
transit  upon  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  caused  a  loss  of  ai> 
proximately  .$45,000,000  in  1919,  ac- 
cording to  United  States  Kailroad 
Administration  statistics. 

February  8. — The  American  Federation 
of  Labor  issues  a  statement  announcing 
its  intention  to  Avage  a  nou-partizau 
campaign  for  the  election  of  a  Congress 
next  fall  that  will  represent  labor. 

Herbert  Hoover  gives  out  a  statement 
saying  that  he  has  not  sought  and  is  not 
seeking  the  Presidency.  He  says  he 
has  no  organization  and  no  one  is 
authorized  to  speak  for  him  politically. 
As  to  his  pohtical  faith  he  declared 
that  he  would  vote  for  the  party  sup- 
porting the  League  of  Nations,  if  that 
should  be  a  campaign  issue. 

The  inebriate  ward  at  the  city  dis- 
pensary in  St.  Louis  has  been  closed  on 
account  of  "lack  of  business,"  folloAving 
national  prohibition. 


February  9.  —  New  Jersey  ratifies  the 
suffrage  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

A  strike  of  300,000  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees  and  Railway  Shoivworkers 
is  called  for  February  17,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  conference  of  chairmen  of 
the  brotherhood  in  Detroit.  The  mem- 
bers demand  an  increase  in  wages. 

The  Democrats  of  the  House  in  a  party 
caucus  decline  to  follow  the  political 
advice  of  President  Wilson,  and  adopt 
a  resolution  opposing  passage  of  legis- 
lation by  this  Congress  providing  for 
universal  military   training. 

By  a  vote  of  63  to  9  the  Senate  orders  the 
Treaty  taken  up  again  for  the  first 
time  since  November  19,  when  it  was 
rejected  with  and  without  reservations. 

Farmer  organizations  will  not  join  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  in  its 
non-partizan  campaign  to  elect  only 
friends  of  the  trade-union  movement, 
according  to  a  recent  decision  of  the 
National  Grange,  wliich  has  700,000 
farmer  members. 

February  10. — Allen  E.  Barker,  president 
of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Main- 
tenance of  Way  Employees,  whoso 
members  have  Wen  called  upon  to 
.strike  Fc])ruary  17,  statics  that  all  the 
fourt(!<'n  railroad  brotherhoods, .  in- 
volving 2,(KK),0(X)  mm,  have  drafted  a 
letter  for  i)r(!sentation  to  Director- 
(icncsral  Hines,  setting  forth  their 
drMnan<ls  for  better  working  conditions, 
and  that  unlt^ss  this  is  acted  ui)()n 
ravoral)ly,  it  is  jxjssihle  that  there  will 
be  a  walkout  of  all  tluse  organizations. 


Hutnorinu  Her. — Oi.n  Dkau— "  Can  I 
take  this  train  to  Tooting?  " 

PouTKU — "  W<'1I,  ma'am,  tlie  rngjiK^ 
generally  taktvs  it,  but  I  don't  suppose 
any  ono  would  ol)je«!t  if  y»»u  was  to  'ave 
a  try." — Londnn  TiI-HUh. 


Extended. — "  JonoH  took  an  <>xlend(>(l 
vu<'a1i<»n." 

"  Willi  or  without  pay?  " 

"  Ho  took  about  (If toon  years'  pay  with 
him."~/../c. 
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THERMOMETERS 

tell  you  when  to 
call  the  doctor. 


AT  YOUR  OSALER'J 


lay/or  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

There's  a  ^cMorJ&y/c/- Thermometer  for  Every  Purpose 


Delivered  yTPu  FREE 

Your  choice  ol  44  Style*,  colors 

.ind   sizes   in   the    famous  line  of 

'RANGER"  bicycles.    We  pay  the 

freight  from  Chicago  to  your  town. 

30  Days  Free  Trial  tli°^^^ 

'licycle  you  select,  actual  riding  test. 

EASY  PAYMENTS   if   desired,  at  a 

small  advance  over  our  Special  Fac- 

tory-to-Rider  cash  prices. 

Do  not  buy  until  you  get  onr  great 

veto  trial  offer  and  low  Factory- 

I)irect-To-Rider  terms  and  prices. 

JlprC  LAMPS,  HORNS,  pedals, 

I  Intvsingle  wheels  and  repair 

parts  for  all  makes  of  bicycles  at 

half    UBual    prices.      SEMD    NO 

MONEY  but  write  today  for  the 

bie  new  Catalog. 

lie  An  CYCLE  COMPANY 
fflCIIII  Dept.S-172CHICAGO 
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ALFALFA 


.^«  *<T>  \  %  'Tf:Xii  the  exp«riencea  that  have  brought 
I  \  "^^l^^cj^  \  other*  aucce«  Orowing^,  Harvefting  and  Fwd- 
\^»A^^^  \\  *"?  ^^^  Wonder  Crop  Alfalfa.  48  pa^w.  au 
*    *^  >  »    thoratively  written,  well  illustrated.     Mailed 

Free  to  anyone  sendinj^  Si  for  a  S-jear  new 
lubscription  to  THE  ALFALFA  JOURNAL.  PubUshed  monthly. 
Specialises  on  Alfalfa,  Livestock  and  Dairying.  6  years  old.  100.000 
subscriber*  already  Cheapest  Expert  help  you  can  hire.  Cub  lo 
CD  the  other  fellows  experience  by  sending  your  51  today  * 

MINNEAPOLIS  MINN. 
8SS  Palace  Building. 


FARMERS  PUB.  CO., 


i:Mi'^'i 


genuiDdinnc-rarmur  for  auto  tlrea.  Doablo  Dnileaf*; 
prevent  punctures  and  blowouta.  Easily  appli«<S 
without  toolt,     Diatributor*  wanted.     Details  fre«,  ^^^^ 

Americap  Accessoriei  Company      Dcpt.  316     Clnclnaatl.  Ohio] 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING 

and  Stammering  cured  at  home.  Instruc- 
tive booklet  free.  Walter  McDonnell.  728 
Potomac   Bank    Building,    Washington.    D.  C. 

Who  desire  to  secure  patent 
should  write  for  our  guide 
book  "HOW  TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  of  your  invention  and 
we  will  give  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


INVENTORS 


DATFMTC  Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
r/%ltr^l9a  EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP. 
TION  DLANK.  Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,759  Ninth.Washington,  D.  C. 
A  History  of  the  Modern  World 

The  grippine  liistorical  story  of  a  liundred  years  of  national 
and  inlernntiunal  uphravnl.  which  fotiml  its  climax  in  thr 
Kre#it  WO- 1(1  war.  Told  by  Oscar  Brownins.  M.  A.,  one  of 
the  world'H  Ktratest  hiNtutians.  This  is  an  aT>bolutcly  autlior- 
itativL'  narrative  for  the  hibtory  student;  a  »oiircc  of  cnlisht- 
cniiig  explanation  for  the  man  wlio  wants  to  understand  pres- 
rnt-nay  national  policien,  motives  and  Qttitudes;  o  mrnns 
of  fancinatintf  cntcrtainmrnt  forevrry  man.  woman  and  child 
in  thrir  reading  hoiini.  Written  in  the  author's  individmU 
foHcinatini;  ond  nccomplirthrd  Btylc.  IS'tw,  inrxptnsivt,  ont\ 
voiume  edition.  looo  po^es.  doth  bound,  )  /.  50;  ^y  moii.  $  1.70 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  3S4-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  Yorii 


[{OUGH  ON  RilTC 


Clenr  your  house  and  keep 

it  free  of  rats  and   mice  with 

old    reliable   "  Rough    on  Rats." 

Kills  them  all   quickly-  and  they 

"Don't  Die  in  the  House" 

"  Kougli  on  R«li"  iiiccna/ully  rxiriniinairt 
lh«c  i)r«li  whrrc  olhn  prr(>aralion>  fail.  Mix  il 
will)  fcxxli  llinl  rail  (mi  mire  will  r»l.  Chanur 
the  Itinil  >>l  IixkI  wlirnrvrr  nrrruary.  Oon'l  b<- 
pcalrrcd  iiri  "  Kougli  on  Kali"  al  drug  and  ucnnal 
*torr«.  Srnd  lor  IxMilIrt,  "Ijiding  Kali  and  Mice." 
E.  S.  WELLS,  Chcmial,  Jrra>y  Clly,  N.  J. 


Orlnlrialor  or 

'II'.MUI.   ..r>    K»l.' 
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Just  Suppose  It  Got  Married. — The  prog- 
eny of  a  single  fly  during  the  summer  often 
amounts  to  1,427,694. — London  Lancet. 


He  Needed  It. — Stump  Orator — "  I 
want  reform;  I  want  government  reform; 
I  want  labor  reform;   I  want — " 

Voice — "  Chloroform." — Yale  Record. 


After- War  Valor. — Some  of  the  slackers 
now  take  it  upon  themselves  to  hiss  at 
motion-pictures  of  German  people,  thereby 
illustrating  that  after  all  they  aren't  afraid. 
— Pelican. 


Difference  of  Opinion. — Girl  Watch- 
ing Aeronaut — "  Oh,  I'd  hate  to  be  com- 
ing down  with  that  parachute." 

Mere  Man — "  I'd  hate  to  be  coming 
down  without  it." — Chaparral. 


Cheap  at  the  Price. — "  Look  here,  Doc- 
tor, that  bill  you  sent  me  was  rather  large." 

"  But  think  what  I  saved  you  by  telling 
your  wife  she  shouldn't  go  to  the  south  of 
Prance  this  winter." — London  Opinion. 


What  Really  Annoyed.  —  Caller  — 
"  Hear  that  girl !  Doesn't  her  constant 
singing  in  the  flat  annoy  you?  " 

Lodger — "  Not  so  much  as  the  constant 
flat  in  her  singing." — Boston  Transcript. 


The  Political  Gift.— Neophyte— "  Sen- 
ator, what  is  the  secret  of  success?  " 

Honest  Senator — "  The  ability  to  fore- 
see which  side  of  the  question  is  going  to 
have  the  most  votes." — New  York  Evening 
Post. 


It  Was  on  Him. — Hotel  Porter — 
"  That  bird  in  Room  18  says  the  roof 
leaked  in  on  him  when  it  rained  last  night." 

Proprietor — "  Good.  That  means  two 
francs  extra  for  a  shower-bath." — La 
Balonnette  {Paris). 


The  New  Autocracy. — Kitchen  Caller 
— "  The  folks  here  live  pretty  high,  don't 
they?  " 

Cook — "  Oh,  yes.  I  gave  them  to  un- 
derstand they'd  have  to  if  they  wanted  to 
keep  me." — Boston  Transcript. 


A  Modern  Miracle 

Behold  the  pretty  cotton  plant 
With  blossom  white  and  full ! 

They  pick  the  downy  stuff  and,  lo  I 
They  make  us  suits  of  wool ! 

— Spokane  Spokesman- Review. 


A  Dusty  Worm. — "  Why  don't  you  marry 
him?" 

"  He  has  such  freakish  ideas.  Says  he's 
a  worm  of  the  dust." 

"  But  as  long  as  he  is  a  worm  with 
the  dust,  what  do  you  care?  " — Boston 
Transcript. 


Singular  Illness. — "Sir — One  of  our 
operators  is  quite  hoarse.  '  The  doctor 
tells  me,'  she  confided,  '  that  my  larynx 
are  affected — whatever  they  are.'  We 
told  her  this  was  a  singular  affection,  but 
unless  given  prompt  attention  might  be- 
come pleural".  —  Correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 


Deep  Question. — "  —  Daddy,"  asked  a 
mite  of  eight  summers,  "  God  makes  us  do 
the  good  things,  doesn't  he?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  father. 

"  And  Satan  makes  us  do  the  naughty 
things?  " 

Again,  yes. 

"  Well,  who  makes  us  do  all  the  funny 
ones?  " — London  Post. 


The  Supreme  Challenge 
to  American  Hearts 


AR  and  its  sacrifices  challenged  our 
spiritual  hearts.    We  met  the  chal- 
lenge and  won. 


Peace,  with  its  perplexing  days  of 
reconstruction  and  vital  change  in 
thought  and  work,  throws  down  the 
supreme  challenge— the  challenge  to 
our  physical  Hearts,  our  hearts,  the 
vital  pumping  engines. 


^^sm:^ 


And  we  shall  win  in  this  physical 
game  too — if  we  keep  w^ell  and  strong 
those  marvelous  engines  of  our  hu- 
man machines;  those  tireless,  driving 
pumps,  sending  life  blood  to  all  our  organs  and  mem- 
bers, obeying  our  w^ill;  those  distributors  of  vital  fluid  to 
millions  of  living  cells — our  physical  American  hearts. 

Many  of  the  ills  of  life  are  only  red  flags  of  an  over- 
taxed and  tired  heart.  Do  not  w^orry  about  your  heart. 
Know  that  it  is  all  right,  and  ready  to  meet  success- 
fully the  challenge  of  the  work  ahead. 

And  in  this  connection — 

THE  Glen  Springs 

WATKINS,  N.  Y.  ON  SENECA  LAKE 

WILLIAM  E.  LEFFINCWELL,  President 


The  Pioneer  American  "Cure'' for  Heart  Disorders 

The  Glen  Springs  is  not  offering  heart  cures.  It  does 
not  even  assume  that  your  heart  is  overtaxed.  What 
it  does  offer  is  the  most  scientific  examination  of  your 
"  Human  Machine,"  especially  your  heart— detecting 
the  ills  and  correcting  in  time  to  the  best  of  human 
ability.  And  this  ability  of  Glen  Springs  is  recognized 
in  the  medical  world.  Its  Nauheim  Baths,  chemical 
and  X-Ray  laboratories,  and  scientific  treatments 
under  the  direction  of  physicians,  are  particularly 
adapted  to  Heart  Disease,  Circulatory,  Kidney,  Nutri- 
tional and  Nervous  Disorders,  Rheumatism,  Gout  and 
Obesity V  It  is  the  only  place  in  America  where  the 
Nauheim  Baths  for  Heart  and  Circulatory  Dis- 
orders are  given  with  a  Natural  Calcium  Chloride 
Brine, 

Situated  in  the  beautiful  Finger  Lake  Region  of  Central 
New  York.  Clear,  dry,  invigorating  atmosphere,  free 
from  smoke  and  ammonia.  Every  comfort  and  con- 
venience. The  service  is  most  modern  in  every  par- 
ticular. Rooms  are  spacious  and  homelike.  The  table 
is  excellent,  liberal  and  well  sustained.  Open  the  Year 
Round.  Winter  and  Spring  months  are  especially 
favorable  for  heart  treatments. 

Have  no  doubt  about  your  heart!  Be  sure,  i^oti^that 
it  is  all  right. 

lUuatrated  booklet  giving  detailed  information  on  request 
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The 

Handy 

Man's  Lock 

Anybody  can  ap- 
ply it  to  any  door. 
It  is  the  friend  of 
the  timid  house- 
holder, the  pro- 
tector from  sneak 
thieves,  the  guard 
of  isolated  build- 
ings. Made  strong 
to  withstand  as- 
sault and  equipped 
with  the  finest 
locking  mecha- 
nism. The  best 
hardware  dealers 
sell  it. 

Write  to-day  for  **The  Hard- 
ware that  Harmonizes." 

P.  &  F.  CORBIN 

'/"A/-  Aniftuan  Ha>-dware  Corporation 
Successor 


NKVV  BRirAIN,  CONN. 


NFW    YORK 


PIIILAUKLrHlA 


CHICAOO 


VJCJ 
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Irrevocable!  Your  mind  can't 
change  in  the  United  States 
mails.  Have  you  said  anything 
you  wish  unsaid?  How  about 
the  tone  of  your  letter?  How 
about  that  important  fcrst  im" 
pression  it  will  make  ? 

Systems  Bond  makes  a  splen* 
did  first  impression.  It's  a  virile 
bond  —  a  rag'content,  loft' 
seasoned  bond  —  a  business 
man's  bond  all  through.  It's 
the  kind  of  letterhead  paper  that 
actually  seems  meant  to  carry 
convincing  matter  and  terse 
expression. 

Nor    is    Systems    Bond 
a  high'priced  paper.    The 


manufecturers  own  not  only 
paper  mills,  but  their  own  pulp 
mills  and  timberlands.  You  can 
get  Systems  from  any  printer — 
and  it  is  uniform  and  standard 
everywhere.  Have  your  next 
order  of  letterheads  printed  on 
Systems  Bond. 

Systems  Bond  is  the  stand' 
ard  bearer  of  a  comprehen' 
sive  group  of  papers — a  grade 
for  every  Bond  and  Ledger 
need — all  produced  under  the 
same  advantageous  condi' 
tions — and  including  the  well 
known  Pilgrim,  TranS' 
cript,  Atlantic  and  Mani' 
fest  marks. 


EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Mills  at  Bangor  and  Lincoln,  Maine 
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The  Secret  of  a 
Strong,  Clear 
n  BichVoice 


\  strong,  clear,  powerful  voice  1 
t<cauty  can  now  be  yours!    You  can 
have  wonderful  range  of  tone. great- 
er richness  of  quality,  more  volume, 
more  resonance.      In  spare    lime, 
at  home,  and  in  a  short  time  you 
can  obtain  a  voice  that  wins  admira- 
tion and  success. 

Wonderful  New  Method  V.^:^ot"lMt 
Improves  Your  Voice  Thfch  TA'AVi 

i!/iinii!ic  ojnirol  of  the  organs  which  actually  pro- 
(3u.  .  •.!,.■  voice.  Jii-t  a  lew  moments  daily,  silent 
•  ■  -'nil  n-iulti  iram>'diat4.-ly.     Endorsed    by 

I  ■■  tiy-tn  i.in;:<T!i.  acton  and   (.(jeakein.     It 

1... i   thou.iand»   in    lh<-ir  jirofcs- 

ftionaJ  and  -ocial  live^. 

Do  Yon  Stammer? 


Stamtn'TinK. 

tTiie.    k'j  i     ■'.•  ■  r    I'l, 


ll    U'-.'iti*     111    Kfx-rrh 
'     IfH-      l-t-UCh 
>  .    hlftTRh- 


la.  It  CA'i  m*w  b«  irnpr'jVA'J. 

Book  Fr»»  ^  h;.-t-"n".  ir 


No  Mint 

for   It   St   OQCo.     S«ad 

Ad'lrr... 

Plf4fl^,J   VOICE    INSTlTUre 

1922   Sunny\lr]«  Av«. 
Studio  2402.   Chlcaico,  lilt. 


DONT  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  TO  PATENT  PROTECTION 
"  LANCASTER  &   ALLWINE 


LAW 

Study  At  Home 


L  Ir.  v/i-r       i  ^vaWy  • 


%  i.yjOO   to   >i  0,000  Annu«tlly 

^<  r  g  .     1-1   ,..,,   .(^i,    \,y  .(.-i,        Y'-<(   ran   train 

•    (-  -t-M     '1   .f.r.rf  mi.Htt^   ll((.«.      W-   i-fl-f*'  ffii 

t   i,^i   r  I  mtt,n.»H-,rt  irt  mrty  m*n'  •'     ■  ■    ■    r^ 

f..;,  I.'I    ^-  ..i.\,'.M     »"    oif    '.'J...  f 

li.siPi  J,.<]  I*««T*^     :t      I.I.  ) 

lt^4.m»i,'la     f,t    «  i' "-Mf.,!     ■'    ,  '1 

"^^■^^^      L«W    CMml.    mmmr    tmrmm  t  "",.','** 

lJht9fy  trmm  If  f«n  mnnU  »»#/•.     'i-t  fmr  »»i  j-*      l-«w 

t^u.'im^'  mM  "KrUimiem'^  hn'.ka  trmm      h«n'J  f    -  >>' 

l.jaSnll«    F.itrniion  \  Jniw^rtiif  ,        D»p*.   ?j?-IC.  Chicaf* 


LANGUAGES  ^i'i%'!i)tl 

ON     A1.1.     VHOMOCHAPHi 


LANGUAGE    PHONE    METHOD 

And  R(»««nthal'i    Predial   Liniulttry 


iir  Ppr        WILL    KEEP    YOU 

~MW%0  POSTED  on  the  won- 

^r  ^l^l..  ,,  derful  new  developments 
I  II  MnnTr)  '"  electrics,  mechanics, 
MV  "'""•"  physics,chemistry,radio, 
astronomy,  inventions,  physical  research,  med- 
icine, etc.  World  progress  accurately  explained 
each  month  in  plain,  non-technical  language. 
Profusely  illustrated.  Hundreds  of  original 
fascinating  articles  in  every  issue.  120  pages, 
or  more,  written  by  authorities  on  subjects 
of  daily  interest  to  you. 

Broaden  your  knowledge  and  be  able  to  talk 
intelligently  about  the  latest  scientific  achieve- 
ments. It's  the  well  read  man  who  succeeds 
in  business  and  social  life.  Start  with  this 
month's  issue.     You  will  ENJOY  reading  it. 


Electrical 
Experimenter 

SCIENCE  AJiD  INVENTION 


The  Undisputed  Authority  on 
Simplilied  .■^ciellce  and  MechanicR 

FXI'ERIMKNTKK   ITHL.  CO., 


2Sc  at  ALL 
NEWS 
STANDS  — 
or  direct  by 
mail  $2.50 
a  year. 

33   Kiillon  Si..  \.  V. 


jpw  \  ^^C  for  .\inuteurs:  Munolou^.  Ke<  ilations. 
*  ^  t/"V  A  O  DrilU,  Minstrel  and  Vaudeville  Jokes  aud 
Skctclicn;  ideas  for  entertainments.  Send  for  free  cataloK. 
l)l(A.WAri(     PI  III.ISHIX;    CO..     i*i    8u.    Itmrbum    St.,    CHICttiO- 


PREPARE! 


Willi  111-  ■■iiili.iti.i'.-i.-tl  !  Don't 
mid'T  Irciiii  "^LiKi-  IiikIiI"!  ^  '"' 
I  .in  Im'i  OHM-  a  fliii'iii.  i  iiiivincinv 
-piakir  l«-lorr  one  or  a  itiou- 
N.ind  iifiiplr-l 

l.ii  (iiiiivllle  Klrlnrr.  futmdi-r 

III      Ihr     I'lilill,      S|ieaklllK     <   llll> 
•  il     .\llielli.i    ittid    (.re.ll     llrllalll, 

tr.ii  II  you  III  voiir  Np.ire  iiioiih'IIIk 
.il  liiitiii'.  III  pilMiii.  tliroiiuli  III-" 
M.iil  (  otirHT.  Ilr  \« ill  tiiiike  you  a  \Mii- 
iiiiitf  »pf-,ikrr  .It  diitiKT"  ,iiit|  itollticiil  K'l'li- 
riiiiKn,  111  voiir  IimIkp  riMiiii:  al  board  iiit*rniii;'>; 
■'•llioa  K(Ki«U.  i-li  .  I  tin  (oil  r"«*  will  bii'lil  a  iMiwrrfiil  p- r- 
xiii.iliiv.  Iiii-fr.uw  your  Inlliirn)  r  ami  Ktaiidliiii.  plii<  r  \<iii  iii 
ilirri  1  lin(*  for  aflvani  niiriit  In  liiiNlnr«N  and  liMdernlitp  111 

;.    ;M'     .iri'l    •'KLil    ll!r  Onlv    I'     lIllTlllIrT    .iil.i'.'     rr'itiHf*(|. 

FREE^Valuable  Information 
on  Public  Speaking  — FREE 

Th^r^  in  m  r\nmm  now  in  fnrmnllon.  \N  rlt*-  ("r  cjiiifWlr-n- 
r Ul. '■ntf'rijilnintf  ilriuil*  <if  ilii«  v.iliinMr  (  <ii)r«r*  aw\  yoti 
vblll  l»r  a«tiitit«lir-fl  iin'^1  lmitr»Mi"r»|  vvilli  I  If  iiffwif  «>f  U% 
rnrrlia       T  hrtuM^n'l*   <rf    thr    l*r«l    knuwn    turn    In   Anxrricm 

hjv^  f^T  traln*-'1  tiy  Mf,   KI^l»T. 

!  N4PODX  A  NIT"  —  I'  y«J'»  <*'"  »'1'1  *»'*■  n«in^  of  m 

llVirV-/rV  i  /\l"^  1  frlrn.l  who  »lao  nrr.la  ihU  In- 
■  trijrtlDn.  wr  will  tfnrl  him  full  pBrtU  uUra  whrn  wr  »«*nJ 
youra.  wlOtr/ijt  mrnllonliig  your  ciarn^. 

Funk   &    Wagnalli   Compmnj,  Dfpl.   380,  Nfw  York 

PiiKltiK»r«  Nrw  Standard  \Ur\\nnmrt -  Thfl  Lilfrsrv  Difcil.  tie 


HOME 
STUDY 

(JPIth  Vo»r» 

dljr  UniurriJilii  uf  €liiranii 


Courie*  in  more 
than  40  subiccts 
nrr  given  by  cor- 
respondence. 

A  ddreu 


llIlT    I   \      I    III 


iTBiBi!ianafTBTHiiBT.HnaT.WLiMiW'.:prj] 

'Cmining  jor  /TutKorship 

HoW  to  vk'vite,  WhaHo  Write, 

and  Where  to  sell. 

Cultivate  your  m'tnd.  Dev'elop 
^our  literary  gifts.  Master  tKe 
art  of  self"-c?tpression.Mnke 
your  spare  time  profilable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,   Photoplay 
Writing,  etc,  taught  person- 
Dr.  EsenWein     ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.     Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest,   helpful  advice.      Reat  teaching- 
One  pupil  h»  received  over  $5,000  for  •loriM  and 
article*  written  moctly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calU  it     Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing   her   fir»t  courie.      Another,  a  bu«jr  wife 
and   mother,  ia   averaging   over   $75   a   week   from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 
There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.   The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department     The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

W«  publith  Tht  Wrift'i  Lihrary,    IJ  volvim.*;  <l»«Tiimy«  . 
booklet  rc««.  W.  ilto  poUnh  Tht  Wriltr'i  Monlllty.  ll"  1»«<1- 
inK  m«»«i,n»  for  lueraiy  worktn;  umpl<  copy  10  c»ot».  annual 
»ub«cript>un   $2.00.     BMldM   our  l«achtng   Mnrte*,,  Wf  O0*r  • 
/nanuscripl  criilcism  Mrvica. 

ISO-Page  illuilratad  catalogue  tree,  rita— AJirni 

Cfie  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.  74     Springfield.  Mass. 

-h        UTABLisMto  ie»T  iNconi-oaaTiD  i»o* 

.IL!mimim:»imimi»^^-»tmtm 
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Nations 
Capital 


r.  wii.ilriomr,  llie  I'athliuilrr  l«  >  uuu. 
,.  ,,.u  woulil  aiipreilale  a  paper  whlih  pull 
^  rvrrylhlnir  i  Irarly.  brirfly— hare  II  II.  Send 
r  tBo  lo  ihow  that  yuu  might  like  au,  h  • 
jiaprr,  and  wr  will  irnd  Iho  Palhhndrr  on 
l.t.il.alliin  II  wrfl«.  Ihr  H.-  diir«  mil  rrpay 
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Kayser  Hagedorn  Foundries,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Truscon  Steel  Building,  Type  j-M,  70'  x  164' 

Order  Your  Building  Early  to 
Insure  Delivery 


Every  day  the  building  situation  is  becoming- nnore  acute.  The 
demand  for  materials  is  fast  growing  beyond  the  supply,  delivery 
dates  are  being  set  farther  and  farther  ahead,  and  as  warm 
weather  approaches  labor  will  be  at  a  decided  premium. 

As  a  consequence  it  is  necessary  to  place  orders  for  new  build- 
ings well  in  advance  of  actual  needs.  Even  Truscon  Standard 
Buildings,  wliich  require  a  minimum  of  field  work,  should  be 
ordered  at  once  if  you  wish  to  avoid  serious  delays  later  on. 
For  while  we  can  make  reasonable  deliveries  on  immediate 
orders,  the  abnormal  demand  is  forcing  us  to  continually  place 
delivery  dates  farther  in  advance. 

Truscon  Standard  Buildings  are  permanent,  fireproof  and 
weather-tight.  Every  part  is  entirely  of  steel  including  doors, 
windows,  walls  and  roofs.  Yet  Truscon  Standard  Buildings 
cost  less  than  other  permanent  constructions. 

Truscon  Standard  Buildings  effect  big  savings  in  time.  The 
large  factory-built  units  arrive  at  the  building  site  ready  for 


placing.  Only  a  few  workmen  are  required  to  assemble  tlie 
units  and  erection  can  be  completed  in  a  few  days.  As  units 
are  interchangeable,  the  building  can  be  altered  in  size  or 
removed  to  anothei' location  with  100%  salvage. 

Used  by  leading  companies  for  factories,  warehouses,  machine 
shops,  tool  rooms,  hospitals,  dining-rooms,  paint  shops, 
multiple  garages,  etc.  Furnished  in  practically  all  sizes,  types 
and  arrangements  to  meet  individual  requirements. 

Write  today  for  complete  information  and  estimates,  indicating 
the  type  of  building  desired;  use  coupon  if  convenient. 

TRUSCON  STEEL  COMPANY 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 


Warehouses  and  Sales  OfBcea 
Id  Principal  Cities 


Reinforcing  Steel,  Metal  Lath,  Steel  Windows. 
Steel  Buildings,  Pressed  Steel,  Cement  Tile,  Etc. 


TRUSCON 


SIANDARDWBUILDINGS 


A:>y    Lenqth  of  Buildin</    i'arying  by  2  ff  fiei<fht!,.    curb    /o    fO^'u.      7   /O     or  1/    6 

CONTINUOUS    LANTERN     I2-0      WIDE      CAN      BE     PROVIDED     AT      RIDGE 


TYPE    I 


TYPE     2 


r^n-, 


TYPE  A- 


.^'<^^I^'>>I> 


TYPE    3 

Widths  -  50  -  S2- se- se- eo- •« 
oe'-7o'-7*-78'-  eo'-  e*'-  »o' 


Cfnttr  Omjr 
20  -  2* 
2*  •JO' 


TYPE  3M 

Widths  -«0'-C*'  -66*-  TO' -7*' 

eo  — e*'  —  90' 


SAWTOOTH  TYPE 

W.athj  -  Any     Multiple  o(  26-0" 
Lenqthi-Ad/ot  SublfatI  2  0  from  Multipl«  of  16  0' 


Truscon  Steel  Company 

Younsrstown.  Ohio 

Send  catalog  and  information  on 

typo 

Truscon  Standard  Building 

ft.  long 

ft.  wide ft.  high, 

to  be  used  for 


j   Write  your  name  and  address 
in  margin  below. 
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Over  Fifteen 
Million  a  Year 

ONLY   a    meritorious    product   and    very- 
good    service    can   win    the   permanent 
public  approval  essential  to  success. 

Widespread  approval. of  Hyatt  Roller  Bear- 
ings and  the  service  they  render  caused  this 
plant  to  grow  from  a  humble  factory  to  a 
mammoth  institution. 

Fifteen  years  ago  two  small  wooden  buildings 
represented  the  factory  of  the  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearing  Company.  Today  the  Hyatt  plant 
is  the  largest  in  the  world  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  roller  bearings. 

This  plant  comprises  twenty-three  buildings 
with  one  million  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
Eighteen  sales  and  engineering  offices  in 
principal  cities  supplemented  by  twenty-seven 
direct  branches  in  automotive  centers  com- 
plete the  Hyatt  institution. 

Public  approval  built  the  Hyatt  organization. 
Public  approval  calls  upon  Hyatt  organiza- 
tion for  more  than  fifteen  million  bearings 
annually. 

Many  millions  of  Hyatt  bearings  are  giving 
permanent  satisfactory  service  in  the  majority 
of  motor  cars,  trucks,  farm  tractors  and  im- 
plements; in  mine  cars,  machine  tools  and  shop 
trucks;  in  mining,  textile  and  steel  mill 
machinery;  in  elevating,  conveying  and  power 
transmission  equipment. 

Write  for  the  New  Hyatt  Booklet. 
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Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  are  distinctive  in   design    and 
render  a  care-free  service  without  requiring    adjustment 

HYATT    ROLLER   BEARING   COMPANY 


Hyatt  Roller  Bearings 

have  all  the  advantages  found  in 
other  types  of  radial  bearings, 
and  an  additional  feature — the 
Hyatt  hollow  roller — designed 
and  built  after  many  experiments 
to  determine  the  most  efficient 
type  of  roller. 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  carry  the  load 
automatically  keeping  themselves  in  line 
distributing  and  cushioning  the  loads 
and  shocks  and  constantly  maintaining 
proper  lubrication  over  the  entire  bear- 
ing surface.  The  result  is  care-free  ser- 
vice and  permanent  satisfaction. 


Tractor  Division: 
CHICAGO 


A  utomotive  Division: 
DETROIT 


Industrial  Division: 
NEW  YORK 


Jloller 
tarings 
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Ordinary  Flat      L 
Mill  White  42-52% 


Barreled  Sunlight 
Gloss  72% 


After  one  year's  exposure  to 
normal  factory  conditions — 
showing  comparative  power 
of  reflecting  light 


The  Original  Mill  White 

washes  like  tile 


WHEN  soot  and  grime  begin  to 
settle  in  a  factory,  even  the  best 
and  whitest  paint  begins  to  lose 
its  lustre.  Covered  with  flat  finish  paints, 
ceilings  and  walls  collect  dirt  instead  of 
repelling  it.  When  soiled,  they  cannot  be 
washed  clean.  In  a  short  time,  therefore, 
their  reflecting  power  is  greatly  diminished. 

Yet  the  same  ceilings  and  walls  covered 
with  Barreled  Sunlight  will  increase  day- 
light in  the  building  19  to  36%.  Actual 
tests  assure  this. 

Barreled  Sunlight  the  OIL  paint  with 
the  glossy  tile-like  finish-  reflects  ALL  the 
light  that  enters  the  windows.      Moreover, 

it  remains  white  longer 
than  any  other  mill 
white. 


For  the  home 

Thnro  aro  three  room* 
whfre  while  cnijinfit,  waUa 
and  witftdwiirk  are  pecu- 
liarly fittini-  Ihf  kitchen, 
nuraery  and  hn  I  h  mum. 
Barreled  Sunlight  nmkea 
room*  bright,  cheerful  and 
manitary.  It  in  cheaper  than 
enamni  and  eanier  to  apply. 
Suld  in  gnllrin*,  half-gal- 
lont,  (/uarla,  pint*  and 
half-pint: 


Barreled  Sunlight 
(The  Rice  Process  Mill 
White)  is  the  Original 
Mill   White.      It   con- 


tains neither  varnish  nor  lead.  Its  high 
gloss  surface  resists  dirt  and  may  be 
washed  clean  like  white  tile.  Its  dur- 
able, elastic  composition  expands  and 
contracts  with  temperature  changes.  It 
withstands  the  shock  and  jar  of  the 
heaviest  machinery.  It  cannot  crack.  It 
is  germ-proof,  dirt-proof.  Absolutely  sani- 
tary. 

Highest  price  in  the  barrel 
Lowest  cost  on  the  ceiling 

Although  its  price  per  barrel  is  slightly 
more  than  that  of  other  mill  whites,  its  ac- 
tual cost  per  square  foot  of  surface  covered 
is  less.  Its  extraordinary  covering  power 
and  ease  of  application  reduce  cost  of  paint 
and  painter's 
time   16   to   21'.o. 


Used  in  more 
than  6,000  plants. 
Applied  by  brush 
or  spray  method. 


IVritc  to-day  for  our  booklet,  "More  Li^ht" 

U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Company 


r  f/i  Barreled 

^  '"Sunlight 


y^^Miii) 


29  Dudley  Street 


I»rovidence,  R.  1.    THE  RiCE  PROCESS  MILL  WHITE 
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At  the  end  of  the  r6a< 
of  good  intentions 


somewhat  „,/^«<l  ^iat  ,^  ^°Ur  adv.-,. 
^-ou.,  ^,^^^^^.0,  .ee«r  S;J;-o,/,r^^ 

■"^  cone, 


RECENTLY  a  large  New 
York  corporation  adver- 
"tised  for  a  man  to  fill  an 
important   executive   position. 

The  name  of  the  corporation 
was  not  signed  to  the  advertise- 
ment; and  one  of  the  applica- 
tions received  was  from  a  man 
who  is  a  neighbor  of  an  official 
in  the  company. 

The  official  read  that  applica- 
tion. Across  the  corner  he 
wrote  simply  a  single  sentence: 
This  man  has  reached  his  limit; 
and  signed  his  initials.  He 
might  have  written  more,  for 
he  knew  the  whole  history  of 
the  applicant;  but  the  single 
sentence  was  enough.  It  closed 
the  chapter. 

The  careers  that  promise  well 
but  never  develop 

The  executive  and  the  man  who 
wanted  to  work  for  him  are  of  equal 
age;  and  both  of  them  have  worked 
about  equally  hard. 

But  the  man  who  is  an  official  of 
the  successful  company  has  had  a 
definite  purpose. 

And  the  other  man  has  worked 
vaguely,  like  a  man  in  the  dark — 
reaching  out  indefinitely  after  "some- 
thing better"  hut  not  knowing  just 
what  it  was  he  reached  for. 

Willing,  well-meaning,  industrious, 
he  has  traveled  the  road  of  good  in- 
tentions, expecting  that  somehow 
opportunity  would  lie  at  its  end. 

And  without  even  recognizing  it, 
he  has  reached  the  end.     He  always 


feels  that  he  is   about  to  grasp  his 
big  opportunity. 

Across  his  path  they  have  written 
a  single  line:  This  man  has  reached 
his  limit.  And  some  day  he  will 
know  that  they  have  written  it. 

The  joy   of  making    definite 
progress 

The  years  in  which  a  man's  career 
and  reputation  are  made  or  ruined 
are  painfully  few.  It  is  such  a  little 
period  between  the  time  when  men 
ask  "What  can  he  do?"  before  they 
begin  to  ask  "What  has  he  done.^'" 

In  those  years  a  man  must  some- 
how get  the  knowledge  and  the 
training  that  will  enable  him  to 
handle  larger  affairs  each  year — ^to 
make  definite  progress. 

It  was  with'  the  purpose  of  aiding 
men  to  make  this  kind  of  progress 
that  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Insti- 
tute was   organized. 

It  was  an  experiment  then.  Today 
it  is  the  foremost  institution  for 
executive  training  in  the  world. 
Thousands  of  men  have  proved  the 
value  of  its  training  in  their  own 
experience;  and  this  year — after 
ten  years  of  testing — more  men  are 
enrolling  than  in  any  previous  three 
years  of  the  Institute's  history. 

Men  whose  testimony 

counts 

Among  these  men  are  scores 
whose  names  are  widely  known  in 
the  business  world,  and  who  testify 
gladly  to  the  value  of  the  Institute's 
training. 

Such  men  as:  H.  D.  Carter,  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Regal  Shoe  Co.;  Fran- 
cis A.  Countway,  President,"*  Lever 
Brothers  Company,  makers  of  Lux 
and  Life  Buoy  Soap;  John  J.  Arnold, 
Vice-President,  First  National  Bank 
of  Chicago,  and  scores  of  others  are 
enrolled. 


sPvi/l 


Surely  an  Institution  which  elicits 
the  praise  of  these  men  is  worth  your 
careful  investigation  at  least. 

You  are  paying — why  not 
profit? 

For  if  you  are  letting  a  single  year 
— yes,  or  even  a  single  month,  go  by 
without  definite  business  progress, 
you  are  paying  a  high  price  for 
training  such  as  the  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton Institute  can  give.  Paying  in 
opportunities  that  pass  you  by  be- 
cause you  have  not  the  knowledge 
or  self-confidence  to  grasp  them. 
Paying  in  years  of  petty  salary  in- 
creases, when  the  increases  might 
be  large  and   permanent. 

And  the  end  of  such  years  of  pay- 
ing comes  some  day,  the  end  of  the 
road  of  good  intentions,  when  it  is 
too  late  for  definite,  purposeful  prog- 
ress to  begin. 

Send  for  "Forging  Ahead 
in  Business'* 

The  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 
is  not  for  boys,  not  for  drifters  or  men 
of  feeble  purpose.  But  for  men  who 
seriously  seek  to  put  themselves  into 
the  really  worthwhile  positions  of 
business,  it  offers  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity for  investigation.  A  116-page 
book  has  been  published  entitled 
"Forging^Ahead  in  Business."  Thou- 
sands of  men  have  found  in  it  the 
key  to  new  opportunity. 

A  copy  is  yours  for  the  asking; 
merely  fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail. 

Alexander    Hamilton    Institute 


279  Astor  Place 


New  York  City 


Send    me  "Forging  Ahead  in  Business" 
without  obligation. 


Name- 


Print  here 


Business 
Address- 


Business 
Position— 
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NEW  YORK  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


{Incorporated  under  the  Uiu's  of  the  State  of  \eu-  York) 


346  &  348  Broadway 


New  York,  N.  Y, 


TO  THE  POLICY-HOLDERS : 

Life  Insurance  has  suddenly  taken  on  a  new  importance.     Everybody  wants  it. 

This  indicates  tliat  the  pubHc  has  begun  to  understand  the  economic  value  of  the 
principle  on  which  life  insurance  rests,  and  it  also  demonstrates  the  high  regard  in  which  our 
life  companies  are  held. 

THE  YEAR  1919. 

For  the  New  Y'ork  Life  1919  was  in  many  respects  the  greatest  year  in  its  history. 

Our  new  business  (^531,000,000)  exceeded  the  new  business  in  any  previous  year  by 
nearly  ^200,000,000.  Our  new  business  was  written  exclusively  on  the  lives  of  individuals 
\Nho  made  application  to  the  Company  and  does  not  include  any  so-called  Group  insurance. 

Our  Mortality  returned  to  normal  figures,  after  the  heavy  mortality  from  influenza 
in  191 8,  which  extended  through  the  first  four  months  of  1919. 

The  Russian  Soviet  Government  by  decree  made  life  insurance  a  government  monopoly 
in  Russia  and  proceeded  to  liquidate  the  business  of  all  life  insurance  companies,  both  domestic 
and  foreign.  Having  by  this  decree  assumed  our  liabilities,  the  government  took  possession 
of  our  property  in  Russia,  including  our  investments  which  were  chiefly  railroad  bonds  guar- 
anteed by  the  Russian  Government,  and  purchased  with  moneys  accumulated  from  premiums 
paid  by  Russian  policy-holders. 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
approved  by  the  Convention  of  Insurance  Commissioners  of  the  various  States,  we  have 
eliminated  both  Russian  assets  and  Russian  liabilities  from  our  statement  for  the  year  1919. 

There  are  no  material  complications  elsewhere  in  our  foreign  business. 

The  decrease  in  assets  at  the  end  of  1919,  by  comparison  with  assets  at  the  close  of  191 8, 
is  due  to  the  elimination  of  the  Russian  business  and  to  the  fact  that  in  the  assets  at  the  close 
of  1918  there  were  about  ^22,000,000  which  we  had  borrowed  to  purchase  Liberty  Bonds. 

Taking  account  of  these  items,  the  assets  in  1919  made  a  normal  increase. 

Safety  funds  increased  during  the  year  over  ^5,000,000. 

On  December  31  our  investments  in  Liberty  Bonds  and  Victory  Notes  exceeded 
J?  1 00,000,000. 

DARWIN  P.  KINGSLEY    ...    -    President 
Balance  Sheet,  January  1,  1920 


ASSETS 

Real  Estate ; 

Loans  on  Mortjiajies 

Loans  on  Policies    

Loans  on  (>)llateral 

IJberty  Bonds  and  Victory  Notes 

(Government,  State,  County  and 
M  unicipal  Bonds 

Railroad  lionds 

.Miscellaneous  Bonds  and  Stock.  .  . 

(>ash  

Uncollected  and  Deferred  Pre- 
miums   

Interest  and  Rents  due  and  ac- 
crued 

Premiums  reported  to  War  Risk 
Insurance  Bureau  under  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief 
Act 

Total 

Paid  Policy-holders  diiri 


$9,070,481.00 

1.59,869, 677., SI 

145,185,934.77 

159,000.00 

100,605,626.80 

147,.%.S,654.60 

344,05.3,661.96 

8,. W),  274. 69 

20,501,542.64 

13,99.3,.352.96 

11,849,389.88 


30,523.44 


LIABILITIES 

Policy  Reserve 

Otfier  Policy  Liabilities 

Premiums,  Interest  and  Rentals 
prepaid 

Taxes,  Salaries,  Rentals,  Ac- 
counts, etc 

.\dditional  Reserves 

Dividends  payable  in  1920 

Reserve  for  Deferred  Dividends 

Reserves,  special  or  surplus  funds 
not  included  above 


$757,098,302.00 
24„?98,333.52 

4,360,124.68 

4,991,560.94 

6,072,091.44 

32,045,775.56 

88,157,964.00 

43,897,967.91 


$961,022,120.05  Total 

nf^  the  year  1919 


.$961,022,120.05 

116,174,621.00 


I 


I 
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A  Startling  Memory  Feat 
That^u  GanUo 

How    I    learned    the     secret     in     one 
evening.     It  has  helped  me   every  day 

learn  in  one  evening.     Then  he  to  recall   instantly  as  though  it  were  written 

told   me   that   the   reason   most  before  me  in  plain  black  and  white, 

people    have   bad   memories    is  We  all  hear  a  lot  about  the  importance  of 

because  they  leave  memory  de-  sound  judgment.     People  who  ought  to  know 

velopment  to  chance.      Anyone  say    that    a    man    cannot    begin    to    exercise 

could  do  what  he  had  done,  and  sound    judgment    until    he    is    forty    to  fifty 

develop  a  good  memory,  he  said,  years  of  age.     But  I  have  disproved  all  that. 

2*-       ^^^^H^         by  following  a  few  simple  rules.  I  have  found  that  sound  judgment  is  nothing 

And    then    he    told    me   exactly  more   than   the  ability   to   weigh   and   judge 

how   to   do   it.     At   the   time    I  facts  in  their  relation  to  each  other.     Memory 

little  thought  that  evening  would  is  the  basis  of  sound  judgment.     I  am  only 

pfove    to    be    one    of    the    most  thirty-two,    but    many    times    I    have    been 

eventful  in  my  life,  but  such  it  complimented  on  having  the  judgment  of  a 

.^^      ^^^^^^^B      proved  to  be.  man  of  forty-five.     I  take  no  personal  credit 

What    Macdonald   told    me    I  for  this — it  is  all  due  to  the  way  I  trained  my 

took  to  heart.     In  one  evening  memory. 

^^^^^^^^           I      made      remarkable      strides  ******* 

•-j%t^^.\    ^H^^HQF        toward   improving   my   memory  'T^HESE  are  only  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of 

^•"    ^  ^^^^^mm           ^"^    ^*    ^^^   ^^^   ^   question    of  X  ways  I  have  profited  by  mv  trained  mem- 

^*         ^^^^^"^           days    before    1    learned    to    do  ory.       No    longer  do  I  suffer  the  humiliation 

exactly  what  he  had  done.     At  of  meeting  men   I  know  and  not  being  able 

first   I  amused  myself  with  my  to  recall  their  names.     The  moment  I  see  a 

hS^^^^^^^^mu^...^^        ^^^^K^                     new-found    ability    by    amazing  man  his  name  flashes  to  my  mind,  together 

people  at  parties.    My  "memory  with  a  string  of  facts  about  him.      I  always 

feat,"   as   my   friends   called    it,  liked  to  read  but  usually  forgot  most  of  it. 

surely  made    a    hit.      Everyone  Now  I  find  it  easy  to  recall  what  I  have  read, 

was  talking  about  it,  and  I  was  Another  surprising  thing  is  that   I  can  now 

WHEN  my  old  friend  Faulkner  invited       showered    with    invitations    for    all    sorts   of  master  a  subject   in   considerably    less  time 

me  to  a  dinner  party  at  his  house,  I       afTairs.     If    anyone    were  _  to    ask    me    how  than  before.     Price  lists,  market  quotations, 

little  thought  it  would  be  the  direct       quickly     to     develop     social     popularity,     I  data  of  all  kinds,  I  can  recall  in  detail  almost 

means    of    getting    me    a    one-hundred-and-       would  tell  him  to  learn  my  memory  "  feat " —  at  will.      I   rarely  make  a   mistake, 

fifty  per  cent,  increase  in  salary.     Yet  it  was,       but  that  is  apart  from  what  I  want  to  tell  you.  My    vocabulary,   too,    has   increased    wonderfully. 

and  here  is  the  way  it  all  came  about.'                      The  most  gratifying  thing  about  the  im-  Whenever  I  see  a  striking  word  or  expression.  I  mem- 

T-             1     ^u         1               r    .-u                  •          ..!-•                                      .-     r                                         i-u                  1     ui  onze  it  and  use  it  in  my  dictation  or  conversation.  This 

Toward    the   close    of   the   evenmg   thmgs       provement  of  my  memory  was  the  remarkable  has  put  a  remarkable  sparkle  and  pulling  power  into 

began  to  drag  a  bit,  as  they  often  do  at  way  it  helped  me  in  business.  Much  to  my  conversation  and  business  letters.  And  the  remark- 
parties.  Finally  some  one  suggested  the  old  my  surprise  I  discovered  that  my  memory  able  part  of  it  all  is  that  I  can  now  do  my  days  work 
■  A  c  \.  ■  J  n^  ^  "  c-  ..  •  •  u  J  IV  11  *■  ^  J  quicker  and  with  much  less  effort,  simply  because  my 
idea  of  ha\-mg  everyone  do  a  stunt.  Some  trainmg  had  literally  put  a  razor  edge  on  my  mind  works  like  a  flash  and  I  do  not  have  to  keep  stop- 
sang,  others  forced  weird  sounds  out  of  the       brain.     My  brain  had  become  clearer,  quicker,  ping  to  look  things  up. 

piano,  recited,  told  stories,  and  so  on.                    keener.     I  felt  that  I  was  fast  acquiring  that  All  this  is  extremely  satisfying  to  me,  of  course.    But 

T-1          -^                  .       At      J         ij'      i               IT                   ..1                        J      1     ..             T    u    J              r^  the  best  part  of  It  all  IS  that   since   my  memory   power 

Then   it  came  to    Macdonald  s  turn.     He       mental   grasp  and   alertness   I   had  so  often  first  attracted  the  attention  of  our  president,  my  salary 

was  a  quiet  sort  of  chap,  with  an  air  about       admired    in    men    who    were    spoken    of    as  has  steadily  been  increased.    Today  it  is  many  times 

him  that  reminded  one  of  the  old  saying  that       "wonders"  and  "geniuses."  grf^atcrthanit  was  the  day  Macdonalo  got  me  interested 

,,    .•■1          ^                    ,          )>      II          -J    il      1      1                  T^u              i    ^u-          I         i-      J                            1     J  in  improving  my  memory, 

still  waters  run  deep.        He  said  he  had  a            Ihe   next   thing   1   noticed   was  a  marked  ******* 

simple  "stunt"  which  he  hoped  we  would  like.  improvement  in  my  conversational  powers.  ■\X7  HAT  Macdonald  told  me  that  eventful  evening  was 
He  selected  me  to  assist  him.  First  he  asked  Formerly  my  talk  was  halting  and  discon-  '' this:  "Get  the  Roth  Memory  Course."  I  did.  That 
to  be  blindfolded  securely  to  prove  there  was  nected.  I  never  could  think  of  things  to  say  j^'\°^^  ^  learned  to  do  all  the  remarkable  things  I  have 
.  ■  ,  •  •.  rj..  •'  '  ^  ^  ..-I  *u  4.-  A  1  .^u  'o'tl  yo"  about.  The  publishers  of  the  Roth  Memory 
no  trickery  in  it.  Ihose  present  were  to  until  the  conversation  was  over.  And  then.  Course The  Independent  Corporation are  so  con- 
call  out  twenty-five  numbers  of  three  figures  when  it  was  too  late,  I  would  always  think  fident  that  it  will  also  show  you  how  to  develop  a 
each,  such  as  i6i,  249,  and  so  on.     He  asked       of   apt   and   striking   things    I    "might   have  remarkable  memory  that   they  will  gladly  send  the 

.       J        '   ^7               1                 ^1                               -J  .1      n    ^                T               ru-    1      n             a     L  Course  to  you  on  approval. 

me  to  write  down  the  numbers  as  the>'  were       said.        But   now    1   can   think   hke   a   flash.  You  need  not  pay  a  single  penny  until  you  have 

called.                                                                                                   When   I  am  talking   I   never  have  to  hesitate  examined  the  Course  and  found  that  it  fully  lives  up 

This     was     done.     Macdonald     then     as-       for  the  right  word,  the  right  expression  or  the  *°  ?"  V'^  "'^'""^  '^'^^''  ^°!  ''•    w."''  ""  money.  Merely 

.11                           I                    4--          ..u           ^-              ■   uj.  ^u-        4,                   I.-                 iu    ,.     u   J  u  ""ail  the  coupon  or  write    a   letter,  and  the  complete 

tounded    everyone    by    repeating    the    entire       right  thing  to  say.     It  seems  that  all  I  have  Course  will  be  sent  to  you  instantly,  all  charges  pre- 

list  of  twenty-fiv^e   numbers  backwards  and       to  do  is  to  start  to  talk  and  instantly  I  find  paid.     If  after  examination  you  decide  that  you  do  not 

forwards.     Then  he  asked  people  to  request       myself  saying  the  very  thing  I  want  to  sav  ^"^^^  to  keep  tlie  Course,  then  return  it  and  you  will 

1            1                 •.•                     u             ..1           -1.1          ^             1       A.               ,.     ^  ■                 ■                          I       "  owe  nothing.    On  the  other  hand,  if  vou  find,  as  thou- 

numbers   by    positions,    such    as    the    eighth       to  make  the  greatest  impression  on  people.  sands  of  others  have  found,  that  the  Roth  Memory 

number  called,  the  fourth  number,  and  so  on.           It  wasn't  long  before  my  new-found  ability  Course  will  do  wonders  for  you,  then  merely  fend  five 

Instantly  he  repeated  back  the  exact  number       to   remember   things   and    to   say   the    right  dollars  in  full  payment. 

..u             ■.-■             II   J        Ti       r  1   .-u-         -..1.   ^L          ..u-           ..   ^L        •    u^^-            ii        i    J    ..u        ..i  V  ou  have  always  wanted  a  good  memory.     Now  you 

in  the  position  called.     He  did  this  with  the       thing  at  the  right  time  attracted  the  atten-  can  have  it.    Remember,  you  pay  no  money  until  you 

entire    list — over    and    over    again,    without       tion  of  our  president.     He  got  in  the  habit  have  proved  that  the  Course  will  benefit  you.    You 

making  a  single  mistake.                                            of  calling  me  in  whenever  he  wanted   facts  !'^''<^  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  taking 

T^i     °  >.      J         II       1      1  .^u    X.       J      1      r          1             1        ^    .1        1       •                 -»       L                        J    u-  immediate  action.     So  mail   the  coupon  NOW   before 

1  hen  Macdonald  asked  that  a  deck  of  cards       about   the   business.     As   he  expressed   him-  this  liberal  offer  is  withdrawn. 

be  shuffled  and  called  out  to  him  in  their  order.       self    to    nic,    "You   can   always   tell    me   in-  FREE  EXAMINATION  COl'PON 

This    was    done.     Still    blindfolded,    he    in-       stantly    what    1    want    to    know,    while    the       — — — — — — 

stantly  named  the  cards  in  their  order  back-       other  fellows  annoy  me  by  dodging  out  of  the  _     INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION 

wards  and   forwards.     And   then   to   further       ofifice  and  sa^■ing  '  I'll  look  it  up.'"  Publishers  of  The  Independent  Weekly 

amaze  us,  he  gave  us  the  number  of  any  card                    *******  Dept.  R-232,  1 19  West  40th  St.,  New  York 

counting  from  the  top,  or  the  card  for  any       f   FOUXU    that    mv   ability    to    remember  '  ^'°"  '"^^'  ^^"^  "^''  *'"^  Course  or  Courses  checked 

niimhpr                                                                                                 I     i     i       j              "^         j      r    n        •         if              -.^i  below.     Within   five   days   after   receipt    I    will   cither 

liumoer.                 „    .          .                                               ^        J.    helped    me    wonderfully    in    dealing    with  remail  them  or  send  you  $s  for  each  in  full  payment. 

You  may  well  imagine  our  amazement  at       other  people,  particularly  in  committee  meet-  rnRoth  Memory  Course 

Macdonald  s     remarkable      feat.     \o\i    nat-       ings.     When  a  discussion  opens  up  the  man  LJ     By  David  M.  Roth 

urally   expect   to  see  a  thing  of  this  sort  on       ^vho  can  back  up  his  statements  quickly  with  n^T '^^^i^'^A^'fj^m"  uJ  ^!?'" 

the  stage,  and  even  then  you  look  upon  it  as      a  string  of  definite  facts  and  figures  usually  FnMaster  of  Speech     "'^'^'"°''' 

a  trick.     But  to  see  it  done  by  an  everyday       dominates  the  others.     Time  and  time  again  LI     By  Frederick  Houck  Law 

business    man,    in    plain    view    of    everyone,       i   have  won  people  to  my  way  of  thinking  I     i Super-Salesmanship      ($7) 

blindfolded  and  under  conditions  which  make       dimply  because  I  could  instantly  recall  facts  HpuHnton  ('oursrrPersonal  Efficiency 

trickery    impossible,    is    astonishing    to    say       and  figures.     While  I'm  proud  of  my  triumphs  LJ     Bv  Edward  Earle  I'urinton 

t"e   'east.                                                                                           in  this  respect,  I  often  feel  sorry  for  the  ill-at-  |—|Ferrin  Home-Account  System     ($.5) 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  iir..!...!.  L.  ..Lij         I      By  Wesley  W.  Ferrin 

*  case  look  of  the  other  men  who  cannot  hold 

OX  THE  way  home  that  night  I  asked  Mac-       up  their  end  in  the  argument  because  they       Name 
donald  how  it  was  done.     He  said  there       cannot    recall    facts   instantly.     It   seems   as 

was  really  nothing  to  it — simply  a  memory       though  I  never  forget  anything.     Every  fact  ''"' 

feat,  the  key  to  which  anyone  could  easily       I  now  put  in  my  mind  is  as  clear  and  as  easy       Lit.  Dig.,  2-28-20 
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Safety  first,  and  then 
Saving  and  Service 


i  .1..  ]ii.  II  ^itiini;  in  a  club,  after  luncluon;  one  interested  in  what  the  other  is 
raying,  himselt  says."/  didn't  know  any  company  helped  policyholders  safeguard 
Iheir  health."  The  other  says.  "The  Fostal  Life  does.  Here's  one  of  the  com- 
pany's    Health     Bulletins    about     'exerciie'    and    I    tell    you     it's    uorlh    while." 

TN  most  life-companies  policyholders  <jft  protection  but  they  don't  always 
-*-  get  it  at  low  net  cost.  Another  thing  they  don't  get  is  service  and  that  is 
often  very  important.  There  is  one  company,  however,  that  not  only  saves 
for  vou  hut  series  vou,  ant!  that  institution  is  the 


Resources 

more  than 

$9,000,000 


Postal    Life 

Insurance 

Company 


Insurance 

in  force 

$40,000,000 


It  saves  for  you  by  giving  you  the  benefit  of  the  commissions  that  other 
companies  pay  their  agents. 

It  serves  you  in  many  ways,  one  of  which  is  through  its  Health  Bureau 
re-examination  and  Periodical  Health  Bulletins. 

The  liulletins  contain  timely  hints  on  health-preservation  and  disease- 
prevention.  Through  the  Health  Bureau,  polic3holders  have  the  privilege,  if 
desired,  of  one  free  medical  examination  each  year,  thus  often  enabling  them 
to  detect  incipient  disease  in  time  to  check  or  cure  it.  The  Postal  is  indeed 
the  Comjjany  of 

Safety,  Service  and  Saving 

These  features  have  built  it  up  from  small  bi-ginnings  to  an  institution 
of  large   resources.       It    has    j)olicyIiol(lcrs    in    every    State    and    in    foreign 

lands,  and  lor  these  policy- 

iC li       liolders  it  does  much  more 

than  most  companies. 

Find  Out  What  It 
Will    Do   For    You 

.Simply  write  and  say, 
"Miiil  till'  iiiKtirdiiri'  partirii- 
liirHdH  iin-ntiini<(l  hi  LtTKIiAllY 
iHdKsr  for  Ft-hrunnj  ..'Slli," 
and  in  your  letter  be  sure  to 
K'Ve 

1.  Your   full   name. 

2.  Your  occupation. 

3.  The  exact  date  of 
your  birth. 

Writing  l)lMeeH  yon  nndcr 
no  oliliK'ition  iiik!  no  uKent 
Mill  l)e  sent  lo  visit  you.  TIk! 
ri-sultant  coininisMon  Hiivin^s 
Kn  til  ijun  hei'/iuse  i/nu  deiil 
r?' r1       direct. 


Dividends 
Guar  an  teed, 
is  a  Provision 
of  this  Policy 
asof  Others  and 
the  Usual  Con- 
tingent Divi- 
dends are  Paid 
Besides. 


Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 

Wm.  K.  Mai.onk.  Prksidint 

511   Fifth  Avenue,    C!«»rniT  43rcl  .Strrct,    New  York 


THE  DIGEST 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 

INDEX 

We  print  belov^r  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  schools  and  colleges  whose  an- 
nouncements appear  in  The  Digest  in 
February.  The  February  7th  issue  con- 
tains a  descriptive  announcement  of 
each.  We  suggest  that  you  write  for 
catalogs  and  special  information  to  any 
of  the  instutitions  listed  below,  or  we 
will  gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry. 
Reliable  information  procured  by  school 
manager  is  available  without  obligation 
to  inquirer.  Pr^ce.  locality,  size  of 
school  or  camp,  age  of  child,  are  all 
factors  to  be  considered.  Make  your 
inquiry    as    definite   as   possible. 

School  Department  of 
THE  LITERARY  DIGEST. 

GIRLS'    SCHOOLS   AND    COLLEGES 
Centenary  Collegiate  Institute 

Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

Illinois  Woman's  College Jacksonville,  111. 

School  of  Horticulture  for  Women.  Ambler,  Pa. 
BOYS'  SCHOOLS 

Culver  Summer  Schools Culver,  Ind. 

Missouri  Military  Academy Mexico,  Mo. 

SPECIAL   SCHOOLS 

The  Hedley  School Glenside,  Pa. 

Parkside  Home  School Muskegon,  Mich. 

School  for  Exceptional  Children Roslyn,  Pa. 

Bogue  Institute  for  Stammering 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Boston  Stammerers  Institute. . .  .Boston,  Mass. 
Northwestern  School  for  Stammerers,  Inc. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

Michigan  State  Auto  School Detroit,  Mich. 

SUMMER   CAMPS 

Sargent  Camp  for  Girls Peterboro,  N.  H. 

The  Teela-Wooket  Camps. .  .Cambridge,  Mass. 


■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Erccotlvo  Accoantants  command  b!ir  ularics.  Thousands  of  firma 
need  thcra.  Only  2.600  Ci-rtifled  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earninir  (3,000  to  $10,000  a  yrar.  Wo  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
Rparo  timo  for  C.  P.  A.  cxaminationB  or  executive  accountlnir  po»l- 
tiona.  Knowledge  of  bookkeepinir  unnecessary  to  beein— we  preparo 
you  from  tho  (rrounil  up.  Our  course  and  service  are  undiT  tho 
Kupenrision  of  William  B.  Catitenbols,  A  M.,  C.  P.  A..  Former 
(Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois,  asHiHted  by  a 
dtaif  of  C.  P.  A's.  inrludtnjr  members  of  tho  American  Institute  ol 
Accountants.  Ix>w  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  infor- 
mation Mi.i  ''rei*  bo  k  of  Accountancy  facta. 

I.a  Salle  Extension  University.  I>ept.  252-HC,  Chicnao 
"The  Laruvst  liushtoss  Training  Institution  in  the  Wartd" 


HOST 

What  Are  They  ? 
Whence  Come  They  ? 


C'.Tn  we  coiniMiiiiicntc  with  tlioxc  neri'  visitors  and  lo.irn 
the  Kccrcla  of  thf  life  lifyoiul  the  gr.ivc?  In  view  of  tlic 
positive  HlatementH  of  micli  men  of  liulit  nnd  leading  a» 
Sir  OliviT  Lfxiue  anil  Or.  Conan  Doyle,  tlint  tliey  aie 
utile  to  talk  with  ilenizenH  of  the  xpirit  world,  thoiiKnnitH 
of  acliiiiu  licarts  the  world  over  are  yearnint;  f or  knowl 
edge  on  (IiIh  vital  niiliject.  If  yon  would  knt>w  the  lute^tt 
fai'ti*  an  to  survival  of  the  intellii^c-ncr  und  the  view*  ol 
HL'ienie  on  llii-.  ami  allied  lopiia,  feud 

THE     RIDDI.F     OF     PERSONALITY 
by  H.  Addinglon  Bruce 

■  clearly  written,  sanely  exprewicd  tiook  that  dlncnr**""^ 
all  the  o«-eult  toiileMuf  recent  yeati*  In  a  nio«t  lllnnduutini; 
U.I)'  and  uive«  Mnicti  valuable  Infoiinattun  al>oui; 


.\ppiirlllon* 
( ■r\  At  III  (^uxlnil 

l>lll«(li-lUtioll 

Mute  Writlnit 
'I'eleputli.^ 

.Siiticfiniicliiiia  Mind 
.Suit  Ileal  lun 


Metlluma 

Dreuiiin 

( )lulr  vi>>  nncr 

Spirit    Kupplntf 

lf.\  pilot  lam 

l*>.\cliounul>'ali 

Levliallon 


"The  very  InrRo  niiinbrr  of  prople  who  want  to 
know  what  iw  K<iin(i  on  in  thr  new  world  of  nsychii  al 
rereari  h  will  hnillhin  Ihe  brxt  biHik  for  their  pur- 
pour." —  I'he  [i'lilihuiiinlixiiminfr,  Nrw  York. 

'Voiir  exiHiHJtioii  of  the  jmyi  hopalholovlrnl  work 
ilime  ill  the  United  SliileH  in  adiniiable." — />r. 
Huns  Sidis,  Spedittist  in  Neurolosy  and   I'sytholoRy. 

t2mo.  cloth.  SI. SO;  Iry  mtill.  St.t)2 

Funk  A  W>f  Btlli  Companr.  3S4  -360  Fourth  A««..  Nrw  York 
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Steam — Buried  Alive 

UNDERGROUND  steam  distribution — steam  buried  alive 
and  kept  alive   by  proper  insulation — is  a  task  that  is 
never  easy. 

For  underground  insulation  must  permanently  retain  its 
heat-saving  efficiency,  even  though  buried  in  trenches  sur- 
rounded by  cold  earth  and  exposed  to  moisture  and  the 
bacteria  of  decay. 


Through  careful  study  of 
the  conditions  encountered, 
combined  with  exhaustive 
laboratory  research  and 
practical  experience,  Johns- 
Manville  has  been  enabled  to 
solve  this  problem  successfully. 

As  a  result,  the  efficiency  of 
the  Johns  -  M an  V ill e  Under- 
ground System  of  Insulation 
is  known  in  advance — guar- 
anteed to  be  90%   or  over. 


But  underground  steam  dis- 
tribution is  only  one  phase  of 
this  company's  vastly  im- 
portant basic  business — the 
scientific  insulation  of  indoor 
piping. 

And  today,  the  more  un- 
usual or  difficult  the  insula- 
tion problem,  the  more  likely 
you  will  find  that  Johns- 
Manville  has  been  set  to 
solve  it. 


l»irtfiM4vyiiiiiii(» 


iK 


TUZCOKTTN 


Through  — 

Asiestos 

and  its  allied  products 
INSULATION 

that  kttpt  iht  heal  whert  it  belongi 

CEMENTS 

thai  mait  boiltr  walli  leak-proof 

ROOFINGS 

that  (ut   down  fire   riiii 

PACKINGS 

that  laye  power  waite 

LININGS 

that  maie  brakei  lafe 


How  steam  is  kept 
alive  underground 

'T^HIS  cross-section  of  a  typical  Johns- 
-*•    Manville    Underground    System    of 
Insulation    shows    how    carefully    every 
contingency  is  provided  for. 

The  Asbesto-Sponge  Filling,  which 
completely  surrounds  the  piping,  is  the 
material  which  acts  as  such  an  efficient 
and  durable  insulation. 

The  other  details  of  the  system  consist 
of  the  tile  top  and  bottom  containers 
to  hold  the  Asbesto-Sponge  around  the 
piping;  the  frames  and  rolls  to  provide 
supports  for  the  piping  and  allow  for 
expansion  and  contraction;  the  con- 
crete bases  for  the  roll  frames;  and  the 
loose  jointed  drain  underneath  to  take  off 
any  water  that  might  approach  the 
system. 

Some  idea  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Johns- 
Manville  Underground  System  of  Insula- 
tion may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  guaranteed  to  save  at  least  90^^  of  the 
heat  that  would  be  lost  from  exposed 
pipes. 

H.W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 
/  O  Factories— Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 

For  Canada 
^  Canadian  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


ohns-Manville 

Serves  in  Conservation 


FIRE 

PREVENTION 

PRODUCTS 
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E  - 1615  Mueller 

Compression  Stop  Cock 
— for  shutting  off  water 
in  basement. 


E-1645  Mueller 

Compression  Lavatory 
Stop  Cock — for  use  with 
exposed  piping. 


Have  You  a  Friend  Who  is  Going  to  Build? 

Agentleman  from  Indiana  writes  us:  "My  home  was  equipped  withMu^LLER 
Fixtures  five  years  ago,  and  they  have  required  no  repairs.  1  want  your  books  for 
a   friend   who   is   going  to  build."      This  letter  tells  the  MUBLLBR  story. 

The  necessary  MUELLER  Fixtures  for  a  $2,500  bungalow  cost  about  $25;  for  a 
$10,000  home,  about  $100 — slightly  more  than  the  cheapest  substitutes,  but  the  saving  in 
repairs  alone  more  than  pays  the  difference  in  cost.  And  this  fact  holds  good  for  hotels, 
office  buildings  and  industrial  plants. 

Mueller  Plumbing  Fixtures 

^H^^^^^^^^^^^^^I^^H^^^^^^I^^^^^^H^^^^^B  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^■■^■^^^^^^^^■^^^^^^^^^^^^^B  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^HI^^H^^^^Hi 

Built  to  Wear  Without  Repair 


For  three  generations 
Mueller  has  been  the 
foremost  maker  of  Plumbing 
Brass  Goods — renowned  for 
their  beauty  in  design,  preci- 
sion in  construction,  ease  in 
operation  and  dependability 
in  service. 

MUELLER  Fixtures arcmade 
<-f  MuclUrile,  which  is  85%  pure 
copper.  Miie//er//c  resists  corrosion 
better,  endures  It^n^^er,  takes  a  finer 
finish  and  a  heavier  nickel  platinj; 
than  common  brass,  which  con- 
tains less  than  60'/o  copper. 

Mueller    Fixtures    arc 

tL:>ied  to  withstand  four  times  the 
pressure  without  leakage— the  widest 
of  safety  in  (iliimhin^;. 


7  Point  Supremacy 

of  Mueller  Rapidac  Faucets 

1— Made  of  Muellerite— instead  of 
common  brass. 

2-Extra  Heavy  Nickel  Plating- 
has  lasting  lusUc. 

3— Corrugated  Stetns— any  style 
lever  handle  at  any  angle. 

4— Special  Cap  Packing  —  abso- 
lutely water-tight. 

5— Double-pitch  Thread  —  quicU 
opening  and  quick  closing. 

6— Cone-seat  Washer  —  prevents 
leakage— rt'duce.s  wear. 

7-Antl-spreader  Device  —  stops 
splashing. 


normal  water 
known  mar^;in 


For  your  own  protection* 
instruct  your  architect  to 
specify  MUELLER  Fixtures 
onallplans — tellyour  plumb- 
er to  use  only  MUELLER 
Fixtures — and  see  for  yourself 
that  the  name  Mueller 
is  on  every  fixture  installed. 

Recaiise  of  the  precision  with 
which  Mueller  Fixtures  are 
made,  tliey  can  he  more  cjuick- 
ly  installed  than  cheap  suhstitutes, 
imperfectly  milicel  or  threaded. 

The  Mueller  "Portfolio 

:j        tif    Modern     Humes"    fjives    many 

clever  aichitectural  sujjuestions, 
atid  the  hook  on  "T^ependahle  numhing"shi>ws  why 
Mueller    Fixtures    are    most  cconomicaL 

Both  will  he  iiKiilcd  you  free,  upon  request. 


H.   MUELLER   MFG.   COMPANY,   DECATUR,    ILL.,    U.  S.  A. 

New  York,   !''».'»  W.  .'tOtli  St San  Francisco,  iV.i^i  Mission  St.,  and  Sarnia,  Ont.,  Canada 

Murllmr  Mrlalt  Co.,  Pari  Huron,  Mich.,  makari  of  Rmd  Tip  Bratm  and  Copp*r 
KuJ  and  lubing,  alto  furginut  and  Catlingt  in  Brait.  Brunze  and  Aluminunt. 


Illlllllllllllllll 
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PRESIDENT   WILSON   "COMES   BACK 
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PRESIDENT  WILSON  "knows  that  he  is  now  quite  up 
to  his  fighting  weight.  As  to  his  mental  vigor,  it  is 
simply  prodigious.  He  is  giving  splendid  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  state,  and  we  have  every  assurance  that  he  will 
become  progressively  more  active  in  these  matters  with  the 
advent  of  spring  and  sunshine."  These  reassuring  words  were 
uttered  by  one  of  the  President's  physicians  on  February  10. 
Three  days  later — on  Friday,  the  thirteenth — he  startled  the 
United  States  and  Europe  by  the  way  he  dropt  Secretary 
Lansing,  the  official  pilot  of  the  State  Department.  On  the 
same  supposedly  unlucky  date,  he  further  emphasized  his 
return  to  public  life  after  nearly  five  months  in  the  sick-room 
by  receiving  a  delegation  of  railroad  labor-leaders  and  laying 
before  them  an  "unalterable"  proposal  for  the  solution  of  their 
grievances.  And  within  a  week  he  had  extended  his  activities 
still  further  by  sending  to  the  Allied  Supreme  Council  a  virtual 
ultimatum  on  the  Fiume  controversy,  in  which  he  intimated 
that  the  United  States  might  withdraw  from  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  and  from  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
France  if  the  Allies  persisted  in  a  settlement  which  he  could  not 
indorse.  It  is  about  this  time  that  a  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.)  describes  him,  in  his  wheeled 
invalid-chair  in  the  lee  of  the  south  portico  of  the  White  House, 
as  hooking  his  cane  to  a  post,  swinging  his  chair  around  in  a 
semicircle  on  the  stone  flagging,  and  exclaiming  delightedly, 
"See  how  strong  I  am  getting!" 

Nevertheless  the  Lansing  incident,  according  to  a  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Globe  (Ind.),  "serves  to  convince 
the  skeptics  of  all  parties  that  their  suspicions  as  to  the  gravity 
of  the  President's  illness  were  not  ill-founded."  And  much  of 
the  editorial  comment  recognizes  in  the  Presidential  letters 
which  led  to  Mr.  Lansing's  resignation  a  petulance  and  lack  of 
poise  "such  as  one  would  expect  from  a  sick  man."  "For  five 
months,  according  to  his  own  diagnosis,  the  President  has  been 
unable  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  the  country  must 
know  on  evidence  that  can  be  trusted  whether  his  disability  no 
longer  exists,"  says  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.).  "If  his  judg- 
ment in  the  Lansing  case  be  a  specimen  of  the  'fully  restored 
mental  vigor'  of  which  Dr.  Young  has  lately  assured  us,  the 
country  is  indeed  in  sore  straits,"  exclaims  The  Globe.  There 
have  been  dark  hints  all  along,  we  are  reminded,  "that  silence 
and  mystification  have  been  resorted  to  in  the  hope  of  preserving 
the  President's  official  control  after  he  is  mentally  and  physically 
incapacitated."  And  now  these  letters,  affirms  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  "bespeak  the  wormwood  and  gall  of 
the  isolated,  hermited,  but  imperious  mind  fettered  and  cramped 
by  physical  limitations."  "I  had  rather  think  and  say  nothing," 
replied  Senator  Walsh  (Dem.),  of  Montana,  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's stanch  supporters,  when  asked  by  a  correspondent  for  his 
views  on  Secretary  Lansing's  virtual  dismissal.     And  the  New 


York  Evening  Sun  (Ind.  Rep.)  finds  the  Incident  "pregnant  with 
material  for  thought,  and  none  of  it  pleasant."  The  same  paper 
describes  the  reaction  of  the  public  mind  as  one  of  "amazed 
dismay."  More  definite  and  more  disturbing  are  the  words  of 
Dr.  Arthur  Dean  Bevan,  former  president  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  who  says  that  "the  disease  of  the  arteries," 
from  which  the  President  is  suffering,  "is  permanent,  and  not  a 
temporary  condition,"  and  that  the  strenuous  work  of  the 
Presidency  would  bring  danger  of  a  recurrence  of  the  acute 
symptoms  and  "might  hasten  a  fatal  termination."  In  a  state- 
ment written  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  Dr.  Bevan  says: 

"The  President's  stroke,  with  the  resulting  paralysis  of  one 
side  of  his  body,  is  due  to  a  disease  of  the  arteries  of  his  brain, 
with  a  plugging  up  of  the  arteries  which  supply  that  part  of 
the  right  side  of  the  brain  which  controls  his  left  arm  and  leg. 
It  has  not  been  until  recently  that  this  fact  has  been  publicly 
admitted  by  one  of  his  medical  consultants. 

"The  disease  of  the  arteries  is  a  permanent  and  not  a  tempo- 
rary condition 

"A  patient  who  is  suffering,  as  the  President  is,  from  diseased 
arteries  of  his  brain  and  where  the  disease  has  progressed-  to 
such  a  point  as  to  produce  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  body, 
should  under  no  circumstances  be  permitted  to  resume  the  work 
of  such  a  strenuous  position  as  that  of  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  strain  and  responsibility  of  such  a  position  would 
bring  with  them  the  danger  of  a  recurrence  of  such  attacks  and 
might  hasten  a  fatal  termination." 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Hugh  H.  Young,  of  Johns  Hopkins, 
one  of  the  physicians  called  in  for  consultation  during  the 
President's  illness,  describes  Mr.  Wilson  as  "organically  sound," 
"able-minded  and  able-bodied,"  and  he  declares  that  public 
uneasiness  about  the  President's  health  is  "without  justification." 
In  a  statement  published  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.  Dem.)  on 
February  10,  Dr.  Young  says: 

"As  you  know,  in  October  last  we  diagnosed  the  President's 
illness  as  cerebral  thrombosis,  which  affected  his  left  arm  and 
leg,  but  at  no  time  was  his  brain-power  or  the  extreme  vigor 
and  lucidity  of  his  mental  processes  in  the  slightest  degree  abated. 
This  condition  has  from  the  very  first  shown  a  steady,  unwaver- 
ing tendency  toward  resolution  and  complete  absorption.  The 
increasing  utility  of  the  left  arm  and  leg,  greatly  impaired  at 
first,  has  closely  followed  on  the  improvement.  The  President 
walks  sturdily  now,  without  assistance  and  without  fatigue. 
And  he  uses  the  still  slightly  impaired  arm  more  and  more  every 
day. 

"As  to  his  mental  vigor,  it  is  simply  prodigious.  Indeed,  I 
think  in  many  ways  the  President  is  in  better  shape  than  before 
the  illness  came." 

Timothy  Shea,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Firemen  and  Engine- 
men,  one  of  the  delegation  of  labor-leaders  recently  received  by 
the  F*resident,  reports  him  "mentally  and  physically  vigorous" 
and    exhibiting  every  evidence    of    having    "come  back."     A 
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correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.)  quotes 
Mr.  Shea  as  sajing: 

'"I  saw  the  Presidtiit  last  in  1017.     He  looked  every  bit  as 
good  to  nil'  to-day  as  he  did  \\\vn.     His  face  is  full  and  lie  has  a 
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IN  ERUPTION. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 

pood  color.     He  seemed  to  us  to  be  in  excellent  trim  all  the  Avay 
through." 

The  President's  handling  of  the  railroad  labor-crisis  in  this 
inten'iew,  thinks  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  "is  evidence 
of  his  ability  to  'function'  as  Chief  Executive  that  the  public 
will  understand."  "There  is  everj*  indication,"  says  a  Wa.sh- 
ington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Tiinen  (Ind.  Deni.),  "that 
President  Wilson  has  regained  his  fighting  fettle,  and  that  he 
contemplates  in  the  immediate  future  taking  such  an  active 
part  in  the  conduct  of  executive  duties  that  there  will  be  no 
doubt  as  to  his  ability  to  act  vigorously  as  President  of  the 
United  States."  There  is  no  mystery  about  the  President's 
health,  and  no  foundation  for  the  fear  that  his  recovery  is  any 
less  complet*-  than  his  physicians  have  said  it  is,  declares  Mr. 
Mark  Sullivan  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Kvening  Pout  (Ind.).  He  goes  on  to  say  that  there  is  no  mystery 
about  the  Lansing  incident  "unless  that  word  be  api)lied  to 
those  always  disconcerting  qualities  of  the  President's  tempera- 
ment, which  qualities  are  much  exaggerated  just  now  by  certain 
asptfCts  of  his  immediate  surroundings  and  by  his  illness." 
To  quote  further: 

"It  is  undoubt^'dly  a  fact  that  certain  aspects  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
femiHTament  which  are  fundamental  in  his  personality  have 
been  acc«-ntuat«'rl  by  long  strain  and  intense  fatigue.  These 
traits  of  terniHTament  [M-euliar  1o  Mr.  Wilson's  jM-rsonality 
inr-lude  irritability  with  op|K)sition,  or  even  with  the  lack  of 
inHlant  acquieseence  with  his  views.  They  includ*'  the  inability 
of  u  man  with  a  limite<|  rewrvoir  of  nervous  slnnglh  to  bo 
ugTM-alde  and  good-natured  in  argument." 

While  Home  will  see  in  the  eorresjKjndence  between  Mr.  Wilson 
anri  .Mr.  I>>inHing  the  (|iierulouHneHH  of  a  siek  man,  to  others  it 
will  be  a  .sign  of  fonvalew«-nc«-,  remarks  lh(!  Hoston  (ilobi;  (Ind.). 
The  Omaha  Worhl-Ilrrnlil  (I)em.).  which  is  owned  by  Seiuitor 
Hitchcock,  Administration  lead«'r  in  the  t'n^]it  for  raliflcalion 
of  the  peace  Treaty,  declares  that  "sympathy  must  be  divided 
lM<tw«*<-n  the  retired  ,S<-cretary,  who  tmder  trying  circumstances 
Leid   true  to  his  devotion  to  the  country's  interests,  and  the 


President,  who  has  at  times  seemed  too  determined  to  keep 
still  a  firm  grip,  tho  with  weakened  hands,  on  the  helm  of  stat«." 
The  same  paper  regrets  that  the  dismissal  was  not  based 
franklj'  on  "the  valid  and  sufficient  ground  of  incompatibility 
of  view,  instead  of  on  a  pretext  which  seems  to  suggest  the 
patient  rather  than  the  President." 

The  correspondence  which  culminated  in  the  President's 
acceptance  of  Secretary  Lansing's  resignation  "to  take  eflFect 
at  once"  began  with  a  note  from  the  President,  dated  Februarj-  7, 
asking  if  it  is  true  "that  during  my  illness  you  have  frequently 
called  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  Government 
into  conference,"  and  aiTirming  tliat  "under  our  constitutional 
law  and  practise,  as  developed  hitherto,  no  one  but  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  rigiit  to  summon  the  heads  of  the  executive  de- 
partments into  conference,  and  no  one  but  the  President  and 
the  Congress  has  the  right  to  ask  their  views  or  the  views  of 
any  one  of  them  on  any  public  question."  Mr.  Lansing  replied 
that,  being  denied  communication  Avith  the  President,  he  had 
frequently  "requested  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments 
to  meet  for  informal  conference."     His  note  continues: 

"I  can  assure  you  that  it  never  for  a  moment  entered  my 
mind  that  1  was  acting  unconstitutionally  or  contrary  to  your 
wishes,  and  ther(>  certainly  was  no  intention  on  my  part  to 
assume  powers  and  ex(>rcise  tlu>  functions  which  under  the 
Constitution  are  exclusively  confided  to  the  President. 

"During  these  troublous  times,  when  many  difficult  and  vex- 
atious questions  have  arisen  and  when  in  the  circumstances  I 
have  been  deprixcd  of  your  guidance  and  direction,  it  has  been 
my  constant  endeavor  to  carry  out  your  policies  as  1  understood 
them  and  to  act  in  all  matters  as  I  believed  you  woidd  wish  me 
to  act. 

"If,  however,  you  think  that  I  have  failed  in  mj'  loyalty  to 
you,  and  if  you  no  longer  have  confidence  in  me  and  prefer  to 


CuiKilllil'il  l>>  till'  ^|-n   Yurk  Trlliiiiir.  Iii< 

WILSON.  THAT  S  ALL 

— DarlliiK  In  the  New  York  Tribune. 

have  another  corubn't  our  foreign  affairs,  1  am,  of  course,  ready, 
Mr.  President,  to  relieve  you  of  any  end>arrassnienl  by  |>lacing 
my  resignation  in  your  hands." 

The    !»resident    replied    that    ,Mr.  Lansing's   explanations  did 
not    justify  his  "assumption    of    I'residential  authority,"    and 
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LITTLE  GOLDILOCKS. 


-Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


that  his  resignation  would  "  relieve  me  of  embarrassment "  and 
"afford  me  an  opportunity  to  select  some  one  whose  mind 
would  more  willingly  go  along  with  mine."  In  the  same  note 
the  President  further  states  his  position  as  follows: 

"You  say  you  felt  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  were 
denied  communication  with  me,  it  was  wise  to  confer  informally 
together  on  interdepartmental  matters  and  matters  as  to  which 
action  could  not  be  postponed  until  my  medical  advisers  per- 
mitted me  to  be  seen  and  consulted,  but  I  have  to  remind  you, 
Mr.  Secretary,  that  no  action  could  be  taken  without  me  by 
the  Cabinet,  and,  therefore,  there  could  have  been  no  disad- 
vantage in  awaiting  action  with  regard  to  matters  concerning 
which  action  could  not  have  been  taken  without  me. 

"This  affair,  Mr.  Secretary,  only  deepens  a  feeling  that  was 
growing  upon  me.  While  we  were  still  in  Paris,  I  felt,  and  have 
felt  increasingly  ever  since,  that  you  accepted  my  guidance  and 
direction  on  questions  with  regard  to  which  I  had  to  instruct 
you  only  with  increasing  reluctance,  and  since  my  return  to 
Washington  I  have  been  struck  by  the  number  of  matters  in 
which  you  have  apparently  tried  to  forestall  my  judgment 
by  formulating  action  and  merely  asking  my  approval  when  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  form  an  independent  judgment  because 
I  had  not  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  circumstances 
with  any  degree  of  independence." 

Mr.  Lansing,  denying  that  he  "sought  to  usurp  Presidential 
authority,"  and  expressing  the  belief  that  he  would  have  been 
derelict  in  his  duty  if  he  had  failed  to  act  as  he  did,  handed  in 
his  resignation  "with  a  sense  of  profound  relief." 

These  notes,  declares  the  Newark  News  (Ind.),  "draw  a  thin 
veil  over  a  story  that  has  not  been  told."  The  following  are 
some  of  the  chief  facts  and  incidents  of  this  untold  story,  ac- 
cording to  the  Washington  correspondents:  Secretary  Lansing 
was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  policies  of  the  President  relating 
to  Mexico,  the  League  of  Nations,  and  other  matters  of  in- 
ternational importance.  His  attitude  is  suspected  of  having 
influenced  Viscount  Grey,  the  British  Ambassador,  whose  let- 
ter to  the  London  Times  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Senate 
reservationists.  Moreover,  it  is  rumored,  he  had  initiated 
a  discussion  among  Cabinet  members  as  to  the  possible  neces- 
sity for  substituting  Vice-President  Marshall  as  the  head  of 
the  Government,  if  the  illness  of  Mr.  Wilson  continued  to 
incapacitate  him.  But  outstanding  among  aU  these  rumors  is 
the  suggestion  that  President  Wilson  holds  Mr.  Lansing  re- 
sponsible for  the  tangle  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  Many  editors 
remind  us  that  just  as  President  Wilson  was  starting  on  his 
Western  tour  in  behalf  of  the  League  of  Nations — the  tour 
which  ended  in  his  physical  collapse — William  C.  Bullitt,  an 
expert  once  attached  to  the  American  Peace  Commission  in 
Paris,  testified  before  a  Senate  committee  that  Mr.  Lansing 


considered  many  parts  of  the  Peace  Treaty  "thoroughly  bad, 
particularly  those  dealing  with  Shantung  and  the  League  of 
Nations."  He  further  quoted  the  Secretary  as  saying,  in  a 
private  conversation — 

"I  believe  if  the  Senate  could  only  understand  what  this 
Treaty  means,  and  if  the  American  people  would  really  imder- 
stand,  it  unquestionably  would  be  defeated,  but  I  wonder  if 
they  will  ever  understand  what  it  lets  them  in  for." 

Mr.  Bullitt's  allegations  drew  no  reply  from  Secretary  Lansing, 
altho  they  were  a  serious  embarrassment  to  the  President  on  his 
speaking  tour.  In  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  (Dem.), 
which  is  owned  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels,  we  read  that 
"those  who  have  observed  the  differences  in  the  view-points  of 
President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lansing  have  wondered  that  the 
break  did  not  come  sooner."  This  paper,  which  presumably 
speaks  with  the  authority  of  a  member  of  the  President's  official 
family,  goes  on  to  say: 

"In  Paris,  the  President  was  an  ardent  champion  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  In  fact,  it  is  known  that  there  would  be  no 
League  but  for  his  determined  stand  at  the  Peace  Conference. 
Mr.  Lansing  felt  that  business  demanded  as  early  a  peace 
as  possible  and  that  efforts  to  prevent  war  were  more  or  less 
chimerical  anyway  and  could  wait.  It  was  the  idealistic  against 
the  severely  practical,  a  battle  that  is  as  old  as  civilization." 

While  many  papers,  including  the  independent  St.  Paul  News 
and  Springfield  Illinois  State  Register,  and  the  Democratic 
Baltimore  Sun,  Pittsburg  Post,  Dayton  News,  and  Birmingham 
Age-Herald,  affirm  that  the  President  was  justified  in  his  course 
with  Mr.  Lansing,  the  great  preponderance  of  editorial  sympathy 
seems  to  be  with  the  ex-SeeretarJ^  The  Democratic  New  York 
World  remarks  that  "an  outstanding  fact  of  the  utmost  signifi- 
cance in  relation  to  the  retirement  of  Secretary  Lansing  is  the 
practical  unanimity  of  the  American  press  in  expressions  of 
amazement  and  regret."  Ex-President  Taft  says  that  the  facts 
reveal  no  usurpation  of  Presidential  power.  The  Lansing  incident, 
thinks  the  Democratic  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  is  "one  of 
the  most  regrettable  connected  with  the  President's  adminis- 
tration." "It  amazes  the  country  and  causes  regret  among 
Mr.  Wilson's  best  friends,"  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.). 
Less  gentle  is  the  criticism  hurled  at  him  by  independent  and 
Republican  papers.  "Mr.  Lansing  walked  the  plank  because 
he  dared  to  be  more  than  office-boy  to  the  President,"  exclaims 
the  Erie  Times  (Rep.),  and  the  Kansas  City  Star  (Ind.)  in- 
terprets the  President's  "amazing  position"  to  mean  that  "he 
personally  is  the  Government,  and  that  in  his  illness  the  Govern- 
ment can  not  perform  its  functions." 
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THE   NEW   RAILROAD    LAW 

THERE  ARE  DANGER-SIGNALS  AHEAD  as  the 
ruilroatls  of.  the  country  move  forward  under  private 
operation  once  more.  To  the  dittieult  problems  of 
disentanglement,  both  physical  and  financial,  is  added  a  threaten- 
ing labor  situation,  for  keen  observers,  as  one  Washington 
corrtsiMJudent  points  out,  look  for  a  gigantic  struggle  between 
the  railroads  and  labor,  believing  that  "the  demands  of  the 
railroad  employees,  postponed  at  the  urgeucj'  of  the  President, 
will  come  up  in  some  form  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  railroads 
are  again  under  private  control."     And  even  the  new  set  of 
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I-LENTi-    OF    STEA.M. 

— Bronstrup  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

rules  drawn  uj)  in  Congress  for  the  safe  guidance  of  the  roads 
through  the  transition  period  to  an  era  of  good  feeling  and 
assured  profits  have  been  attacked  as  inadequate  and  unsafe. 
R«I>ort  has  it  that  the  compromise  Railroad  Hill  evolved  from 
the  Cuminiiis  and  Esdi  bills  is  to  be  attacked  in  the  courts  by  tlie 
wealthier  railroads  as  confiscatory,  and  therefore  unconstitu- 
tional. And  from  the  labor  sidt;  the  railroad  unions  roundlj' 
denounce  the  measure  as  "an  invitation  to  waste  and  extrava- 
gance," which  will  «'nd  in  receivership  and  bankruptcy.  Labor, 
the  Washington  organ  of  the  Pluml)  Plan  League,  declares  that 
"a  more  colossal  framl  was  never  periietrated  on  a  free  people." 
"RailroJMl  Hill  Is  a  Makesliift  That  Is  Foredoomed  to  Kail,  ' 
fihoutH  a  New  York  American  head-line,  and  we  are  assured  l)y 
the  same  daily  that  "about  the  only  consolation  possibh'  (o 
derive  from  sui-h  a  inesH  is  that  it  will  be  certain  to  go  from  bad 
to  wonM-  until  the  |)ublio,  unwilling  hunger  to  endun;,  will  denuuid 
tb«j  conMiHUmt  Holulion  of  government  ownershij)."  The  more 
conwrvativo  St.  Louiii  Olohe-Dcmorrul  finds  the  coni|)romiHe 
measure  "a  disappointment,"  and  thr*  Grand  Ra|)ids  l'rcsn 
diMfniH>M-H  it  OH  a  "niakf-HJiift"  which  proves  that  Congress  "has 
Mhown  neither  int«>lligent  interest  nor  energy  "  in  dealing  with 
the  problem.  Vet  an  a|>parently  larg«T  number  of  papers  incline 
to  think  that  tho  tin-  EHch-Cummins  Hill  falls  short  of  the  ideal, 
UM  c«>mpro(niH<'t  generally  dt>^"  neither  as  gorxl  nor  as  bad  as 
it  might  be,"  is  St-nator  CumininH's  own  cliaraeieri/.alion  it 
d«M'H  ftMHiire  UH  miequate  tranHportution  and  j»n)teets  the  roa<ls 


against  baukruptc\  and  other  perils.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle 
thinks  that  the  public  generally  as  well  as  investors  will  approve 
the  new  rules  for  the  railroads.  The  compromise,  says  the 
Providence  Xars,  "not  only  assures  solvency  to  the  biggest 
industry  in  the  United  States,  but  opens  the  way  by  which 
efiBeient  railway-  management' may  borrow  money  from  investors 
to  be  used  for  actual  improvements."  The  Baltimore  Sun 
believes  that  on  the  whole  "the  bill  is  so  framed  as  to  inspire 
every  operating  official  in  the  country  to  take  off  his  coat  and 
do  his  utmost  to  get  all  the  business  he  (-an  for  his  road  and 
to  transport  it  as  eeonomicallj'  as  possible." 

To  put  it  briefly,  the  Railroad  Act  as  finally  agreed  on  by 
conferees  from  House  and  Senate,  provides  for  competitive 
private  operation  of  the  roads,  under  control  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  with  a  guaranteed  net  income  in  each 
rate-making  group  equivalent  to  ')}^2  P^r  cent,  on  the  value  of 
the  roads  in  the  group;  the  creation  of  a  Railroad  Labor  Board 
to  settle  labor  disputes;  permissive  consolidation  of  railroad 
lines,  and  certain  financial  arrangements  enabling  the  railroads 
to  tide  over  the  transition  period.  The  roads  are  to  be  returned 
to  private  control  March  1.  E.xisting  rates,  wages,  and  govern- 
ment rental  guaranty  are  to  continue  until  September  1.  After 
September  1  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  to  fix- 
rates  which  for  two  years  must  allow  5}  2  per  cent,  profits.  The 
roads  have  ten  years  in  which  to  refund  their  indebtedness  to 
the  Government,  a  revolving  fund  of  $300,000,000  is  created  for 
the  transition  period,  and  an  additional  .5200,000,000  is  appro- 
priated to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  tlie  Railroad  Administration. 

The  most  loudly  discust  feature  of  the  Cummins  Bill  was  the 
antistrike  provision,  which  was  eliminated  in  conference.  It 
was  this  clause,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Montgomery  Adverliser, 
which  moi'e  than  any  other  won  public  sentiment  to  the  Cummins 
Bill,  but  it  had  to  go,  regretfully  observes  the  Lowell  Courier- 
Cilizen,  since  "Congress  had  its  marching  orders  from  the 
brotherhoods  of  engineers,  conductors,  brakemen,  and  fire- 
men." But  the  New  York  World  thinks  the  abandonment  of 
such  "an  extreme  position  must  be  regarded  as  wise  and  tinu>ly." 
The  Brooklyn  Eagle  agrees  that  "it  is  a  victory  for  common 
sense,"  for  altho  "it  is  highly  desirable  to  i)revent  strikes  on 
railroads,"  they  "can  not  be  prevented  by  legislation  denying  to 
employees  in  this  particular  industry  a  right  accorded  to  em- 
ployees in  other  industries,  a  right  which  the  courts  i\(>r\'where 
have  sustained."  In  the  revised  bill  jurisdiction  over  labor  dis- 
putes threatening  to  tie  up  interstate  commerce  is  g^ven  to  a  board 
of  nine  members  representing  equally  employers,  employees,  and 
the  public,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presid(>nt.  A  nuijority  award 
is  sufficient,  but  tlie  majority  must  contain  at  h-ast  one  member 
of  the  public  group.  There  is  no  provision  for  ixMialties  to  en- 
force the  board's  rulings.  It  seems  to  the  Boston  Globe  that  this 
eonijHilsory  arbitration  i)lan,  which  compels  labor  to  arbitrate 
without  comi)elling  it  to  accejit  an  award,  e.xcept  tlirough  i)res- 
sure  of  public  opinion,  is  an  important  step  forward.  But  tlie 
.New  York  Evening  World  thinks  that  "howev«>r  successful  such 
a  scheme  may  prove,  it  has  no  place  in  the  Railroad  Hill,"  for 
there  is  no  reason  for  singiiiur  <>u(  railroad-workers  for  such  treal- 
nient,  and  the  Railroad  HoanI  may  cause  cdnrusion  in  ca.se  the 
Sec'ond  Industrial  Conferenc**  works  out  a  scheme  of  labor 
tribunals.  Railroad  workers  di.slike  tln<  labor  i)lan  because  it 
provides  for  arbitration  instead  of  adjustment.  Presi<lent 
Jewell,  of  the  Railway  Department  of  the  American  Federation 
of  I^ibor,  has  asserted  that  lliisfealure  would  provoke  aniilway 
Htrike  within  nix  months.  Labor  o|)i)OKition,  we  nad  in  llie 
New  York  World,  is  based  on  tlii'se  grounds: 

"I.  That  wages  an«  a  matt«'r  for  the  railroads  and  their  em- 
j)loyeeH  to  settle  between  themselves; 

"■J.  That  it  is  a  teelmieal  malt<r  that  must  be  decided  i)v  per- 
sons havintf  a  leelinicnl  know  ledtre  of  railroaii  eoiidiliiMis; 

".{.  That  the  piililie  \sill  he  pnjucliced  against  the  unions  :iud 
(ippnsed  to  anything  that   may  lend  to  raise  rati's; 
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"4.  That  public  representation  on  the  board  represents  a 
form  of  compulsory  arbitration,  this  on  the  theory  that  public 
opinion  would  line  up  with  its  representatives  and  against  the 
men  and  force  submission  to  their  will." 

The  one  feature  of  the  Esch-Cummins  Bill  "which  is  pioneer 
not  only  in  the  railway  field  but  elsewhere,"  according  to  a  New 
York  Evening  Post  correspondent,  is  the  rate-making  plan  de- 
vised by  Senator  Cummins.  It  was  realized  that  the  most  dif- 
ficult financial  problem  connected  with  the  return  of  the  roads 
was  to  devise  a  scheme  whereby  weak  roads  would  not  starve 
and  strong  roads  would  not  wax  unduly  prosperous.  As  the 
Springfield  Republican  notes,  "if  the  weak  roads  were  given 
rates  that  would  support  them,  the  same  rates  would  yield  to 
the  strong  roads  an  income  so  large  as  to  seem  to  the  public 
excessive."  So  it  is  planned  for  the  two  years  beginning  next 
September  that  in  each  rate-making  group  or  territory  to  be 
designated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  Com- 
mission is  to  make  uniform  traffic  charges  high  enough  to  yield 

5  J/2  per  cent,  on  the  total  valuation  of  the  group.    Roads  making 

6  per  cent,  may  use  the  extra  half  of  one  per  cent,  for  additions, 
betterments,  and  improvements.  Earnings  in  excess  of  6  per 
cent,  are  to  be  divided  equally  between  each  can'ier's  reserve 
fund  and  the  general  Federal  railroad  contingent  fund,  which 
is  to  be  used  to  lend  aid  to  roads  in  need  of  it.  At  the  end  of 
two  years  the  Commission  may  revise  the  apportionment  and 
may  even  change  the  5  J^  per  cent,  basis.  The  New  York  World 
calls  this  plan  a  victory  "for  better  and  improving  service  among 
the  weaker  roads, "  and  also  "a  victory  for  established  standards 
in  rate-making."  But  some  of  the  stronger  roads,  fearing  ma- 
terial depreciation  of  their  stock  once  the  Government  begins 
to  take  half  of  the  profits  over  6  per  cent.,  contemplate,  according 
to  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  fighting 
this  provision  of  the  bill  in  the  United  States  courts  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  "confiscatory."  This  provision  was  also  opposed  by 
Representative  Sims  (Dem.,  Tenn.),  ranking  member  of  the 
House  Conference  Committee,  who  said: 

"By  providing  that  the  railroads  shall  receive  not  less  than 
5^  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  their  property,  in  addition  to  all 


"ALL   RIGHT,  BOYS!      GO   OVER    AND    PICK    OUT   YOUR    RAILROADS!  " 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 

expenses  of  operation  and  maintenance  and  other  fixt  charges, 
the  proposed  law  will  enable  them  to  pay  any  amount  in  wages 
demanded;  continue  the  payment  of  excessive  salaries  to  their 
officials,  and  pay  any  price  asked  for  necessary  supplies,  because 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  must  provide  for  rates 
that  will  produce  a  net  return  of  f)}^^  per  cent,  upon  the  property 


value  of  the  roads  in  addition  to  the    amounts  paid  for  labor, 
officials'  salaries,  supplies,  taxes,  and  other  expenses. 

"In  other  words,  the  railroads  will  have  no  compelling  reason 
to  economize,  as  they  will  get  the  o}2  per  cent,  net  return  re- 
gardless of  how  large  their  expenses  may  be." 

The  original  Cummins  Bill  provided  for  a  transportation  board 


roi'Vii^'liUvl  liy  tlie  New  Vorl;  Triiiiuic  In.'. 

RKTURNIXi;    THK    BORIiOWf;!)    JiAILUOADS. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

to  take  care  of  the  administrative  features  of  government  con- 
trol, but  the  conferees  decided  to  leave  everjthing  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  enlarging  it  and  greatly  increasing 
its  powers.  Spealdng  for  the  West,  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News  condemns  the  change;  "it  enthrones  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  makes  it  the  supreme  autocrat  of  the  trans- 
portation world."  The  Denver  paper  fears  the  East  will  be  in 
control,  and  that  railroad  reorganization  helpful  to  the  West  will 
not  come  to  pass.  There  is  some  advantage  in  giving  all  power 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  "for  tlie  body  that  makes 
the  rates  should  also  be  responsible  for  operating  and  financial 
results,"  but,  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  "experience  with  the 
Commission  does  not  warrant  lively  optimism.  It  vAU  be 
necessary  to  revolutionize  the  spirit  of  the  Commission  and  to 
scrap  a  large  percentage  of  its  precedents."  President  S.  Davies 
Warfield,  of  the  National  Association  of  Owners  of  Railroad 
Securities,  holds  that  any  division  of  authoritj-  would  have  been 
a  mistake,  and  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,"  under 
definite  legislative  power  and  responsibility,  is  better  qualified 
to  exercise  this  function." 

Another  victory  for  the  House  conferees  was  a  substitution  of 
a  clause  allowing  railroad  companies  to  merge  as  they  see  fit,  in 
place  of  a  compulsorj'  merger  provision.  The  Philadelphia 
Record  says  that  enforced  consolidation  would  have  been 
"of  dubious  propriety  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  railroads  are 
private  property  and  belong  to  their  shareholders,"  and  adds: 

"The  railroad  companies  have  been  perfectly  aware  of  the  in- 
creased economy  and  efficiency  of  centralized  management. 
All  the  great  corporations  have  grown  up  by  the  combinations 
of  fragments  of  the  system  imited  in  order  to  secure  economy  and 
efficiency.  But  under  the  impression  that  competition  was  es- 
sential for  the  protection  of  the  public,  this  merging  of  railroads 
has  been  very  largely  pre\ented  by  law." 
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DJUSTED  COMPENSATION"  for  ox-service  men 
ami  women  is  the  latest  slogan  of  the  American 
Legrion.  This  is  widely  interpreted  as  a  "bonus," 
but  the  national  commander  of  the  organization  of  returned 
soldiers,  Franklin  d'Olier,  declares  that  "the  American  soldier 
is  not  seeking  a  bonus;  he  wants  fair  play.  When  the  position 
of  the  ex-ser\'iee  man  and  woman  with  respect  to  adjusted  com- 
pensation is  understood  by  the  American  people,  they  will  want 
to  play  fair  ^ith  them  through  their  representatives  in  Congress." 

At  any  rate,  the  demand  by  the  Legion's  e.xecutive  committee 
for  one  tifty-dollar  bond  for  each  person  for  every  month  of  ser- 
\'ice  has  disturbed  the  leaders  in  Congress,  whose  penchant  for 
economy  during  a  Presidential  year  is  pointed  out  by  many 
newspapers.  When  the  Legion  held  their  convention  they 
"left  with  confidence"  to  Congress  the  matters  of  universal 
militarj-  training  and  a  bonus — it  was  called  a  bonus  then — 
for  the  ex-soldier.  When  universal  militarj-  training  received 
several  setbacks  in  the  Capitol;  when  the  delay  in  acting  upon 
the  soldiers'  land  bills  and  in  other  matters  were  observed  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Legion,  they  felt  that  the  subject 
of  a  bonus  might  be  side-tracked  in  like  manner,  and  decided 
to  put  the  matter  up  to  Congress  in  definite  form,  viz.,  by  State 
delegations.  Action  will  be  forced  in  this  way,  they  assert, 
before  the  national  political  conventions  meet.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  amount  which  they  ask  for,  if  granted,  would  increase 
the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  country  by  $1,900,000,000. 

Three  alternative  sorts  of  assistance  for  the  ex-service  person 
are  proposed  by  the  Legion.  They  are:  Land  settlement  proj- 
ects covering  all  States;  financial  aid  to  encourage  the  purchase 
of  rural  or  city  homes;  and  vocational  education  for  all,  whether 
disabled  or  not.  The  ex-service  person  is  supposed  to  indicate 
which  form  of  aid  he  or  she  wnll  choose  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
others.  The  first  means  that  Secretary  Lane's  scheme  shall  be 
applied  to  every  State,  and  the  others  are  self-€xplanator>\ 
The  Legion  expects  definite  action  by  Congress  within  sixty 
days,  says  the  commander. 

Commander  d'Olier  evidentlj-  realized  that  the  main  argu- 
ment which  would  face  him  in  Washington  would  be  that  of 
economj'.  In  a  statement  which  he  issued,  therefore,  he  antici- 
pated this  prospect  by  saying:  "Regardless  of  the  merits  of 
retrenchment  at  this  time,  we  do  not  believe  that  economy 
should  be  secured  at  the  expense  of  the  ex-service  man."  Con- 
tinued the  national  commander: 

"The  American  soldier  is  not  seeking  pay  for  his  patriotism. 
Nothing  can  recompense  him  for  the  sacrifices  he  made.  The 
American  L<gion  Vx-lieves,  however,  that  it  is  possible  to  relieve 
him  of  the  financial  disa<l vantages  which  his  war-service  entailed. 

"Savings-bank  dejKjsits  in  the  last  few  years  have  increased 
on  the  average  $4W  per  capita.  The  Ciovernm<-nt  saw  fit  to 
grant  to  govrrnrrunt  clerks  a  bonus  for  war-s«rvice  rendered  in 
the  safet}'  of  the  national  capital.  Workm«n  safely  enwionced 
in  shipyards  and  munition-plants  were  rewarded  for  their  war- 
wrvice  by  excet)ti(jrially  high  wages. 

"The  American  soldier  does  not  want  a  V)onu8.  He  does  not 
want  a  reward  for  the  p<'rformance  of  his  duty  as  a  citizen,  the 
very  [Mrfonnarice  of  whicti  will  always  be  for  him  a  source  of 
the  greatest  jHrs^mal  satisfaction." 

The  commander  was  right  in  his  preniis4-  that  economy  would 
be  the  chief  argument,  jweording  to  early  editorials  on  the 
inibjeet  reaching  this  office.  Dire  resultH  from  sueh  an  issue 
of  >KindH  is  predict^KJ.  One  editor  is  sure  such  an  issue  "would 
produj'c  a  national  crisis";  anotlier  r-hiims  tluit  it  would  "meiia<-e 
the  holders  of  Liberty  bonds,"  and  a  thinl  s<'es  in  th*-  proposal 
"the  luuldling  of  the  country  with  a  huge  and  unnecessary  debt." 
The  Now  York  World  makes  this  further  comment: 

" Authoriz«*«l  at  dtinobilization,  it  would  have  Ix^m  of  as- 
nitance  to  many,     f 'oming  long  after  (lie  cIoht-  of  H^Tvice,  with 


its  recipients  settled  in  civil  life,  it  will  be  nothing  but  a  demoral- 
izing grab,  the  forerunner,  no  doubt,  of  others." 

The  Baltimore  News  believes  that  the  precedent  thus  estab- 
lished would  "be  an  invitation  to  each  succeeding  Congress  to 
do  likewise,  and  would  probablj'  result  in  the  verj'  pension  system 
which  it  is  desired  to  avoid."  Besides  thinking  that  the 
grant  would  increase  the  cost  of  living,  the  St.  Louis  Star  is 
sure  that: 

"  The  man  who  has  a  good  position  doesn't  need  a  bonus.  The 
man  who  has  not  a  good  position  needs  that  more  than  he  needs 
a  cash  present.  The  Government  can  assure  a  home  and  land 
to  every  veteran  who  desires  them.  It  can  systematize  the  work 
of  making  man  and  job  meet  each  other.  If  the  attitude  of  the 
American  Legion  was  correctly  exprest  at  its  St.  Louis  con- 
vention, such  a  course  would  be  more  popular  with  the  members 
of  the  Legion  than  the  bonus  system." 


S50   WEEKLY   PRIZES   TO   TEACHERS 

THE~LITERARY  DIGEST  beUeves  that  it  reflects  a 
"vast  body  of  public  opinion  when  it  declares  that  the 
public-school  teachers  of  America  should  have  increased 
pay  to  meet  present  living  conditions. 

The  Digest  has  consistently  advocated  this  step  through  its 
columns,  on  the  motion-picture  screen,  and  elsewhere  wherever 
possible.  It  also  realizes  that  the  people  who  pay  the  bills 
must  be  educated  to  the  ^^tal  necessity  of  granting  such  increase 
to  the  end  that  teachers  may  remain  in  the  profession  and  new 
members  added  to  the  ranks  and  thus  carry  on,  without  a  break- 
down, the  tremendously  vital  work  of  rearing  our  children  so 
that  they  will  be  an  honor  to  us  and  hving  models  of  the  highest 
ideals  of  American  citizenship. 

In  harmony  with  this  policy.  Timely  Films,  Incorporated, 
producers  of  The  Literary  Digest  Topics  of  the  Day  on 
the  screen,  will  offer  weekly  cash  prizes  of  .S50  each  beginning 
March  8  and  ending  April  3,  for  the  best  fiftj'-word  reason 
why  teachers  should  have  more  pay.  The  contest  is  open  only 
to  bona-fide  teachers,  and  all  competitors  should  send  with  their 
topic  their  name  and  address  together  with  the  name  of  the 
school  and  the  position  they  hold.  Teachers  may  send  one  or 
more  contributions.  In  awarding  prizes  the  competing  para- 
graphs will  be  judged  from  the  view-point  of  conviction,  brevity, 
force,  and  human  interest.  Each  week  a  winning  topic,  with 
the  author's  name,  will  be  shown  on  motion-picture  screens 
with  The  Literary  Digest  Topics  of  the  Day  film.  This 
film  is  now  being  exhibited  in  upward  of  throe  thousand  high- 
class  theaters,  and  the  arguments  for  more  pay  presented  by  the 
teachers  in  this  way  will  reach  an  audience  of  fifteen  millions 
each  week.  The  winning  topics  with  the  authors'  names  will 
be  published  in  The  Literary  Digest. 

Here  an;  six  topics  already  in  hand  on  this  subject: 

Tlio  schools  aro  the  nurseries  of  Patriotism  and  Dcniocrary.  To  the 
Icachcrs  we  look  to  nurturo  and  f()st<T  tlu\so  jirincipkis.  Notliing  is  more 
vital  tlian  tliat  Iho  iikiiit  te^iclicrs  got  tlio  iiKiUT  i'ay! 

When  Tommy  or  Mary  a-sks  you  a  question  you  can't  answer,  you  tell 
tlicni  "Ask  (<»arli<>r."  Now  teacher  has  a  <iucstion  to  ask  you,  "How 
can  I  llvo  on  my  salary?" 

To  tlu>  toaclirrs  arc  cntrustc<l  the  foundations  of  national  endurance. 
Ho  vital  a  function  calls  for  tlic  most  Kcncrous  n><"OK!>ilion.  Make  their 
|)ay-<'liccks  (It  their  nc«'<ls. 

Chorus  Kirls  net  thirty  to  fifty  dollars  i)cr  W(H>k.  All  they  need  are 
limbs  and  lungs.  Scli(M)l-U>achers  get  llft«>cn  to  twenty  (loUara — or  less. 
Ail  they  n<N'<l  are  hrains,  specialized  knowledg<\  |iatience,  and  years  of 
preparation,     (iivti  the  teachers  more  pay. 

You  pay  your  chauffeur  thirty  dollars  a  w«M-k  and  sometimes  hoard  for 
keeping  your  car  lirlglit  and  in  giMxl  mechanical  condition.  Ilow  nuich 
<|ii  you  pay  your  teaclier  for  ki<eplnK  your  chililn>n'M  minds  bright  aud  in 
g<H>d  mental  <'oiidition? 

Fair  play  Ih  the  foundation  of  American  princlpleu.  Teachers  ran  not 
Uiach  Kair  Play  without  Fair  I'ay. 

School-teju'hers,  send  your  Tojuch — not  more  than  fifty 
words  in  eiu-li  to  the  Topics  Editor,  care  of  The  Literaht 
Diokht,  New  York. 
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LOVE    ME,  LOVE   MY    DOG — 

-Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 

DUTCH    COURAGE. 


"  ELIZA. 

-Donahoy  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


GERMANY   TO   TRY   HER   OWN   WAR- 
CRIMINALS 

THE  STRANGE  SIGHT  of  a  German  paper  questioning 
the  ability  of  German  judges  is  afforded  by  the  comment  of 
the  Socialist  Berlin  Voru'drts  on  the  coming  trial  of  the 
896  German  war-criminals  at  Leipzig.  It  frankly  admits  that 
"evil  things  have  happened"  in  the  way  of  massacres,  burnings, 
deportations,  etc.,  and  remarks  significantly  that  "one  maj' 
entertain  considerable  distrust  of  judges  who  their  life  long  have 
been  faithful  and  jealous  supporters  of  the  old  Prussian  mili- 
tary domination."  Seldom  if  ever  before  in  history,  probably, 
have  the  victors  in  a  great  war  left  the  punishment  of  defeated 
leaders  to  the  hands  of  their  own  people,  but  the  news  columns 
tell  us  that  in  this  ease  Germany  protested  its  inability  to  deliver 
the  culprits,  and  the  Allies  merely  hold  their  original  demand 
for  them  in  abeyance,  awaiting  the  result  of  the  trial..  In  the 
case  of  the  Kaiser,  Holland  declines  to  deliver  him  to  Allied 
justice,  but  agrees  to  intern  him,  and  the  Allies  consent  to  this 
termination  of  an  embarrassing  predicament. 

Comment  in  the  German  press  upon  what  is  universally 
regarded  by  Germans  as  an  absolute  victory  lacks  the  old  war- 
time rancor.  That  this  augurs  well  for  future  relations  between 
Germany  and  the  Allies,  and  that  other  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
will  be  carried  out  in  better  faith  by  Germany  because  of  the 
decision  not  to  press  the  demand  for  war-criminals  is  indicated 
in  Berlin  dispatches.  "The  German  people  now  can  feel  that 
the  Allies  are  not  seeking  revenge,"  said  a  high  German  govern- 
ment official,  "and  the  people  will  spare  no  effort  to  show  that 
German  courts  will  punish  ^vTong-doers  as  effectively  as  could  any 
International  court." 

The  Berlin  Lokal-Ameiger,  which  has  reactionary  leanings, 
is  sure  the  Allied  note  is  a  "victory  of  common  sense  over 
blind  hate,"  and  the  Tageblatt  comments  as  follows: 

"The  democratic  spirit  in  England  and  Italy  brought  about 
this  change  in  the  Entente's  policy.     No  half-way  sane  person 


can  believe   that  the  world-democracy   would  have  done  any- 
thing like  this  for  a  reactionary  antidemocratic  regime." 

In  our  own  country,  the  New  York  Tribune,  which  applauded 
the  first  Allied  demand  for  the  criminals,  and  said  that  "to  do 
less  is  to  condone  the  most  villainous  of  crimes,"  is  now  less 
exacting  in  its  attitude.     Says  The  Tribune: 

"One  great  good  of  the  trial  of  the  war-criminals  would  be  in 
the  mere  trial  and  its  record.  Where  the  courts  meet  and  whether 
or  not  the  judges  don  black  caps  is  of  secondary  importance." 

The  true  interests  of  all  concerned  are  being  served  in  the 
present  crisis,  thinks  the  Springfield  (Alass.)  Republican,  and  it 
goes  on: 

"If  the  trials  should  result  in  a  miscarriage  of  justice  the 
Allies  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  try  the  accused, 
and  point  out  that  the  punitive  articles  in  the  Treaty  do  not 
lapse  even  altho  the  demand  for  extradition  is  not  prest. 
But  if  it  is  not  prest  now  it  in  all  probability  will  never  be  prest, 
so  that  the  most  dangerous  crisis  since  the  peace  negotiations 
began  is  likely  soon  to  be  disposed  of.  Since  Germany  can 
not  be  destroyed,  to  arouse  its  implacable  hatred  would  be 
unwise." 

Among  the  papers  which  agree  that  this  is  not  a  time  for 
vindictiveness  is  the  New  York  World,  which  says: 

"At  this  distance  it  would  appear  that  the  supreme  duty  of 
statesmanship  is  to  put  its  house  in  order,  but  not  much  in  that 
direction  has  been  accomi)lished  as  yet.  While  Germany  in 
humiliating  defeat  has  done  something,  the  victorious  nations 
are  placing  themselves  in  jeopardy  by  their  petty  vindictiveness, 
and  even  in  that  they  are  irresolute.  This  is  no  time  for  trifling 
retaliatione  upon  individuals  who  fell  -mih  their  system.  To 
prevent  the  restoration  of  that  system  should  be  the  victors' 
first  thought  and  pur])o.sc." 

Says  the  New  York  Globe,  in  conclusion: 

"It  is  not  revenge  that  is  needed,  but  a  verdict.  This  is  as 
true  of  the  war-criminals  of  lower  rank  as  of  the  former  Emperor. 
A  docket  of  their  crimes,  an  ineradicable  brand  on  their  names, 
might  .save  us  from  a  recurniice  of  such  ruin  as  we  have  known 
in  the  last  five  years." 
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GOVERNOR  EDWIN  P.  MORROW,  A  VICTORY  FOR  THE  L.\W. 

Who  has  shown  the  way  to  stop  lynching.  — Page  in  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

KENTUCKY'S  GOVERNOR.   AND   KENTUCKY  CARTOONS  INDORSING   HIS  METHODS  WITH  THE  MOB. 


BOUSUEVISM  S  RIGHT-UAXD  MAX. 

— Plaschke  in  the  Louisville  Times. 


Wi 


THE  KENTUCKY  CURE  FOR  LYNCHING 

* '  ^  ^  ^HERE  WILL  HADES  BREAK  LOOSE  NEXT?" 
asked  the  Washington  Star  last  September  after 
the  Omaha  riot  in  which  a  negro  was  lynched,  the 
cit}''s  mayor  maltreated,  and  the  court-house  burned.  The 
stage  was  all  set  for  a  similar  outbreak  at  the  Lexington,  Ky., 
court-house  on  February  9,  but  the  mob  failed  in  its  attack  as 
conspicuously  as  it  had  succeeded  at  Omaha.  "They  have 
shown  us  at  Lexington  how  to  handle  a  mob  that  storms  a  court- 
house," admits  the  Omaha  World-IIernld.  As  a  result  of  the 
orders  given  by  Governor  Morrow  to  check  the  mob,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  carried  out  by  Adjutant-General 
DeWeese,  of  the  State  militia,  six  dead  and  two  score  wounded 
are  the  net  result  of  the  crowd's  attt'mpt  to  lynch  a  negro  who 
was  at  that  time  in  the  court-house  being  sentenced  to  death  for 
the  murder  of  a  twelve-year-old  white  schoolgirl.  For  the  first 
time  in  its  peace-time  history,  the  "Queen  City"  of  the  Blue 
Grass  was  platted  under  martial  law  after  Federal  troops  had 
Vn-en  called  to  the  scene  to  prevent  further  outbreaks.  Their 
nia-stery  of  the  situation  is  shown  by  the  faf;t  that,  two  days 
aftt^r  the  riot,  the  negro  prisoner  was  marched  through  the  streets 
to  the  station. 

Within  five  days  of  the  commission  of  the  crime  by  the  negro 
h<  was  traced  by  bloodhounds  and  captured;  th((  grand  jury 
nlurned  an  iiidictiiH-nt;  the  (.'ircuit  Judge  fixt  the  da^'  for 
trial  and  appointed  two  of  Kentucky's  ablest  lawyers  to  defend 
the  culprit;  a  jury  found  him  guilty;  he  was  sentenced  to  die 
on  March  11,  and  after  the  trial  confessed  liis  cririH'.  While  the 
trial  was  in  progress  a  mob  of  .several  hundred  fanners  and 
I>xington  citizens  gathered  about  the  court-house,  muttering 
threats  of  vengeance.  The  Adjutant-OenjTal  advi.sed  ihcui  to 
diHp«'nM*,  and  over  his  signature!  deejured  tluit  if  nee-essary,  to 
protwt  the  priHoner,  the  militia  would  ojien  fire.  Hul  they 
eame  on.  "The  niob  that  sought  the  prisoner's  life  eould  do 
no  more  than  the  law  at  that  moment  was  doing,"  declares  the 
BufTalo  Kuquirer.  "Whih-  the  action  by  the  State  militia 
was  deplorable,  bliKxIshed  was  necessary  \u  preserve  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  law;  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  victims  thein- 
W'lvcH  forc«*d  the  shediliiig  of  their  blood  by  their  determined 
8<lvanee  on  the  court-houw,"  adds  this  pafMT,  and  this  senti- 


ment coincides  with  that  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  the  Kansas 
City  Journal,  the  Pittsburg  Su7i,  the  Cincinnati  Commercial 
Tribune,  the  Ithaca  Journal-News,  the  St.  Louis  Star,  the  Balti- 
more Neivs,  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph,  the  Knoxville 
Sentinel,  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Examiner,  and  the  Washington  Star. 
Lexington  considers  that  she  is  in  disgrace,  say  the  papers  of 
that  city,  but  other  communities  see  in  the  determined  action  of 
the  Governor  a  new  era  in  which  the  law  is  to  be  upheld  at  all 
costs,  whether  it  is  invoked  in  the  interest  of  the  white  or  black 
race.  Certainly  there  has  never  been  a  more  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  wisdom  of  using  force  at  the  right  moment  than 
was  given  at  Lexington.     Says  The  Herald  of  that  city: 

"Two  great  facts  stand  out  from  the  day  of  horror.  The 
creature  who  did  to  death  an  innocent  child  was  sentenced  to 
death  in  accord  with  the  law  within  five  days  of  his  unspeakable 
crime.  That  fact  is  notice  to  every  creature  in  Kentucky  that 
l)unishment  sure  and  swift,  death  certain  and  terrible,  awaits 
him  who  lays  violent  hands  on  woman  or  child. 

"The  second  great  fact  is  that  th(>  law  is  sacred,  that  he  who 
attempts  to  violate  the  law  goes  to  meet  death.  The  life  of  no 
individual  is  so  sacred  as  the  maintenance  of  the  majesty  of  the 
law,  so  that  all  may  have  th(>  protection  of  the  impartial,  rigid, 
and  pronipt  administration  of  justice." 

After  Federal  troops  had  been  called  to  tiie  scene,  the  militia 
company  which  had  executed  the  Governor's  orders  to  keep  biu-k 
the  mob  were  called  into  the  reception-room  of  the  State  execu- 
tive, who  addrest  them.     Said  Governor  Morrow: 

"I  want  to  congratulate  this  comjmny  upon  your  courage, 
fidelity,  and  devotion  to  duty  that   you  manifested  yesterday. 

"You  did  not  defend  on  yesterday  the  murdi-nT.  What  you 
(lef<  ixled  was  the  supreme  law  of  this  State  and  the  good  name 
of  Kentucky.  You  have  done  your  duty,  and  as  your  coin- 
niamler-in-<'hief  I  thank  you  for  it." 

"There  has  been  too  niiicii  laxity  in  dealing  with  crucial  situ- 
ations of  this  kind,"  emphatic-ally  declares  the  Richmond  \'ir- 
{fiuiitu,  and  the  Buffalo  K.rprrs.t  agrees  that,  the  uiob  interfered 
with  justice  be<-au.se  lh<'  idea  has  been  allowed  to  develop  through 
many  years  that,  "in  crimes  of  this  class,  when  committed  by 
negroes,  the  right  of  punishment  lielongs  to  the  populace  rather 
than  U)  the  State."  The  Pittsburg  .S'm«  asserts  that  heretofore 
"mobs,  both  Southern  and  Northern,  have  bi-en  (hall  with  in 
loo  gentle  a  fashion,"  and  is  sure  that  "if  the  South  had  a  few 
mon'  Lexingtons  to  meet  mobs  with  bullets  instead  of  applause," 
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mobs  would  soon  cease  to  be  fashionable.  "Until  now,"  notes 
the  Rochester  Post-Express,  "public  opinion  in  some  Southern 
States  has  tacitly  if  not  openly  justified  lynching  for  certain 
offenses,  the  object  being  that  the  teiTor  thus  inspired  would 
lessen  such  crimes."  "But,"  this  paper  adds,  "a  new  order 
has  begun  for  the  South." 

"Kentucky  has  set  an  example  for  the  country,"  believes  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  and  the  Duluth  News-Tribune  re- 
minds us  that  "the  bloody  affair  at  Lexington  is  the  first  such 
sequel  to  a  lynching  expedition  in  generations."  "The  incident 
proved  the  utter  senselessness  of  mobs,  and  the  comparative  ease 
with  which  they  may  be  frustrated  by  officials  who  have  back- 
bone," points  out  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  The  Pittsburg 
Dispatch  sees  no  difference  between  the  attack  on  the  court- 
house and  one  which  might  have  been  launched  at  any  seat  of 
government,  and  asserts  that  the  "Lexington  mob  was  just  as 
lawless  as  if  the  attack  had  been  made  upon  the  Governor's 
mansion  and  life."  "The  law  can  not  be  ruthlessly  elbowed 
aside  by  the  mob,  or  chaos  like  that  which  reigns  in  Russia  will 
quickly  develop,"  points  out  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer. 
The  Philadelphia  Press  concludes  that  Governor  Morrow's  way 
"is  the  only  way,"  and  the  Ithaca  Journal-News  agrees  that 
"the  mob  received  the  only  sort  of  reception  that  could  stop  it 
— force."  As  if  in  agreement,  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  tells 
us  why  force  was  necessary: 


' '  For  several  years  the  world  has  been  run  by  force.  Violence 
has  been  the  habit  of  human  thought.  It  is  reacting  upon  us 
to  s^uch  an  extent  that  we  are  inclined  to  think  of  the  strong  arm 
fir,^!,  when  things  do  not  go  to  please  us,  and  the  rights  of  others 
afterward  or  not  at  all.  This  wiU  in  time  subside,  but  that 
recession  will  be  hastened  and  the  respect  for  human  rights  and 
the  orderly  processes  of  the  law  will  be  deeper  if  every  citizen 
who  takes  his  citizenship  seriously  will  yield  willing  and  loyal 
obedience  to  all  the  laws  of  the  land,  regardless  of  his  approval 
of  them  or  how  they  affect  his  personal  or  business  interests." 

"A  mob  can  not  be  dispersed  by  moral  suasion,"  declares  the 
Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph.  "The  only  effective  argument 
is  that  which  the  mob  attempts  to  use  itself— force,"  it  adds, 
and  goes  on  to  point  out  the  mental  attitude — if  there  is  any  such 
thing — of  the  ordinary  mob: 

"As  a  rule  the  majority  are  unfamiliar  even  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  crime  or  the  probability  that  the  one  whose 
life  they  seek  is  the  actual  perpetrator.  Psychologists  tell  us 
that  a  passion  has  been  aroused  which  must  be  satisfied  or  run 
its  course,  and  that  the  mob  bent  on  lynching  is  not  animated 
by  the  alleged  primary  motive  which  is  its  excuse," 

"The  strength  of  civilization  lies  in  adhering  to  its  precepts, 
even  under  severest  provocation;    are  we  to  command  respect 
for  the  law  only  a  part  of  the  time  and  surrender  to  the  mob 
at  other  times?"  cries  the  St.  Louis  Star.     "Upon  that  basis- 
organized  society  can  not  endure." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


The  New  York  Herald  gets  its  place  in  the  Sun. — Manchester  Union. 

Colonel  Bbyan's   bee   conducts   itself  surprizingly   like   a   hornet. — 
Columbia  Record. 

This  would  be  a  pretty  good  time  for  Havana  to  take  a  census. — 
Portland  Oregonian. 

Hoover  says  he  is  not  a  candidate.     But  has  he  retrieved  his  hat? — 
Baltimore  American. 

The  income-tax  collector  seems  to  be  our  most  successful  fortxme-teller. — 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Europe  -will  recover  much  qxiicker  if  it  will  stop  sending  the  bills  to  Uncle 
Sam. — Baltimore  American. 

Some  price-fixers  get  their  idea  of  "fair"  from  the  Weather  Bureau. — 
Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger. 

Hoover  seems  to  be  causing  the  poUticians  a  lot  more  worry  than  the 
politicians  are  causing  Hoover. — Portland  Oregonian. 

Another  thing  about  Hoover's  name  is  that  it  offers  itself  readily  to 
the  construction  of  a  good  party  yell. 
— Columbia  Record. 

The  fact  that  the  Dutch  decline  to 
give  up  the  ex-Kaiser  disposes  of  the 
report  that  he  wasn't  paying  his  board. 
— Dallas  News. 

Congressional  motto  seems  to  be, 
"  Never  put  off  until  to-morrow  what 
you  can  postpone  until  after  election." 
. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

While  Congress  is  considering  the 
coining  of  a  2  or  2J^-cent  piece,  it 
should  legislate  something  into  costing 
that  amoimt. — Indianapolis  Star. 

Really,  the  most  deUcate  detail  in- 
volved in  the  railway  problem  is  to 
prepare  the  dear  old  pubUc  for  that  in- 
crease in  rates. — Columbia  Record. 

A  New  York  doctor  says  a  city  child 
has  five  times  as  many  chances  to  reach 
maturity  as  a  country  child.  He  probab- 
ly needs  them. — St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

It  is  announced  that  Chicago's  new 
daily  paper  will  publish  no  news  of 
crime  or  scandal.  Now  we'll  have  a 
chance  to  know  what  el.se  goes  on  in 
Chicago. — Tacoma  Ledger. 

Lady  AsTOR  says:  "  I  have  just  enough 
devU  in  me  that  if  any  one  prohibits 
anything  it  becomes  the  one  tiling  1 
want."  It  is  to  be  hoped,  then,  that 
she  is  ignorant  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments.— Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 


The  nations  are  unable  to  translate  their  pacts  into  pax. — Columbia 
Record. 

A  Bolshevik  is  a  brain-storm  entirely  surrounded  by  whiskers. — Moberly 
Monitor- Index. 

Germany  observes  with  dismay  that  every  quotation  hits  the  mark. 
— Anaconda  Standard. 

America  desires  law  and  order — but  not  too  much  law  or  too  many 
orders. — Cleveland  Press. 

Malnutrition  is  as  mischievous  for  the  teacher  as  for  the  taught. — 

Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

The  poUtician  has  now  to  face  a  double  uncertainty — "the  silent  vote" 
and  the  women's. — Boston  Herald. 

President  Wilson  still  beUeves  that  thirteen  is  his  lucky  number.  It  is 
certain  that  fourteen  isn't. —  Worcester  Telegram. 

A  tourist  regrets  that  the  windmills  of  Holland  are  disappearing.  Let 
him  cheer  up  and  visit  our  Senate. — Colurnbia  Record, 

A  CERTAIN  gentleman  thinks  the  whole  universe  is  out  of  step  on  the 

League  proposition. —  Washington  Post. 
Count  Hohenzollern,  who  is  said  to 
be  in  great  fear  of  assassins,  must  ap- 
prehend a  German  Invasion  of  Holland. 
— Columbia  Record. 

Attorney-General  Palmer  seems 
to  have  scared  prices  so  badly  that 
they  are  simply  afraid  to  come  down. 
— Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

The  very  day  the  prediction  was 
made  that  "  the  paper  collar  is  coming 
back,"  they  went  and  raised  the  price 
of  paper. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

Ex-King  Constantine  wants  to  sell 
the  Greek  crown.  He  might  dispose  of 
it  to  the  property-man  of  some  comic- 
opera  company. — Columbia  Record. 

In  Germany's  new  list  of  envoys 
there  are  said  to  be  but  two  trained 
diplomats;  b\it  no  training  is  better 
than  a  bad  training.  —  Springfield 
Republican. 

The  Bolsheviki  are  forcing  every  one 
in  Russia  to  work  twelve  hours  a  day. 
seven  days  a  week.  Maybe  Bolshevism 
is  what  this  coimtry  needs,  after  all. — 
Kansas  City  Post. 

Lawver.s  led  the  Ust  of  person.s  who 
committed  suicide  in  1919,  according  to 
statistics  prepared  by  the  Savo-a-Lifo 
League.  Other  professions  preserved 
their  equanimity  by  not  pretending  to 
understand  the  law. — Peoria  Transcript. 


NOT  WITHOUT  HONOR  SAVE  IN  HIS  OWN  COUNTRY." 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
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TURKEY   UNDER   ALLIED   BAYONETS 


THE  SULTAN'S  COURT  remains  in  Constantinople,  but 
■■  under  the  chaixTonage  of  Allied  bayonets,"  by  agree- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Allied  Council,  and  Paris  dispatches 
further  inform  us  that  Turkey  must  give  guaranties,  especially 
w-ith  regard  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  shall  not  have  an  army. 
London  correspondents  rejjort 
that  the  xUlies  will  maintain 
xigorous  military  and  naval 
control  over  the  Straits,  and 
the  French  press  say  that  it 
was  Premier  !Millerand  who 
persuaded  the  Council  to  leave 
the  Sultan  in  Constantinople. 
The  Turkish  press  were  confi- 
dent about  the  prospect  of  re- 
taining their  capital,  and  in 
some  quarters  were  also  san- 
guine about  the  "integrity-  of 
their  empire,"  but  this  is  a 
matter,  say  impartial  obser- 
vers, in  which  t  heir  expectations 
can  not  be  realized.  Turkey's 
claims  were  presented  to  the 
Allied  Powers  on  January  G, 
1920,  a  date  described  by 
Haouf  Ahmed  in  the  Constan- 
tinople Wakit  as  "one  of  the 
most  important  turning-points 
of  Ottoman  history,"  and  he 
proceeds : 

"By  God '.s  will  the  chapters 
of  alternate  hope  and  d<;spair 
in  our  hi.story  are  closed.  We 
start  anew  from  this  date  of 
January  G,  when  the  Cabinet 
of  Ali  Hiza  Pasha  iiresented 
to  the  representatives  of  En- 
gland, France,  Italy,  and 
Ariurica    in    Staniboul  an  im- 

IMjrtant  memorunduin  containing  conditions  of  j)eaco  for  which 
we  may  all  be  forever  grateful.  This  memorandum  is  to  be 
laid  before  the  Paris  Conference  and  comes  from  that  Cabinet 
which  in  the  most  critical  da\  s  of  our  country,  both  as  to  ex- 
ternal and  internal  affairs,  has  been  able  to  maintain  a  con- 
dition of  comparative  tranquillity.  It  can  not  be  thought  j)os- 
sible  that  any  intelligent  MusHulman  or  Ottoman  will  fail  to 
pra3'  and  work  for  the  siicciess  of  this  nienioranduin.  Also  we 
have  no  doubt  that  every  one  will  read  it  carefully.  Mean- 
while, we  proiMJHo  U)  offer  some  explanation  of  the  contents  of 
this  most  imi)orlant  document. 

"The  OovernnK-nt  rer"(»gniz«'S  the  nec«'HHity  of  ra<Iical  reforms 
in  the  judiciary,  the  finance  and  the  poli(;e  departments  of  the 
adiiiitii.stration,  as  well  as  the  necessily  of  the  reforms  in  de- 
fining anri  securing  tin-  rights  of  minorities.  In  all  these  mailers 
futile  |)rr>miH4'H  have  been  made  for  the  last  eighty  years.  On 
condilion  that  it  be  assured  of  i)eriiianent  j)ossession  of  its 
j»re.Heril  status  of  dominion  the  (lovernmciil  offers  lo  giv*-  salis- 
fa/'tory  pledges  for  the  execution  of  I  he  ne«'<ied  reforms.  For 
example,  it  propos<'S  in  detail  a  commission  of  «'Xperfs  selected 
rn)m  the  jinlges  of  the  (Jreat  Powers  Ut  direct  Ihcf  reforms 
acknowledged  us  urgent  in  the  judiciiiry.  Conscious  of  the  abso- 
lute ne«-d  of  foreign  assistance,  bolh  flnuncial  and  udniinislra- 
tive,  the  Oovernment  invites  thai  aid.  The  memorandum  ex- 
pn-HHCM  with  much  emphasis  the  desire,  almost  thi'  demand, 
I  hat  the  ne«rled  help  be  gi\cn  by  one  I'ower  in  \  ii-w  of  the 
failure  of  <'oncerteU  action  in  the  i)ast  l»y  foreign  Powers,  uotaljl\' 


^^«i^ 


A    FAMOUS    MO.SLEM    POLITICAL    LKADER. 

Halide  Kriil)  Hunoiitii.  one  of  Turkey's  now  womoii.  acidri-ssinf;  unveiled 
a  meeting  of  protest  against  ttie  (ireek  occupation  of  Sniyrna. 


in  Macedonia  and  also  elsewhere,  to  direct  the  accomplishment 
of  reforms." 

This  proposal  is  sympathetically  discust  by  the  editor  of 
the  Wakit  and  other  editors,  tho  no  specific  state  is  mentioned 
as  the  one  from  which  aid  should  be  asked.  But  the  Con- 
stantinople Press  are  not  all 
of  the  same  mind  about  the 
memorandum.  Thus,  the 
Alemdar  vouchsafes  full  sup- 
port to  it  and  only  regrets 
that  it  was  not  drawn  up  and 
presented  earlier;  but  the 
Peyan-Sabah  thinks  the  memo- 
randum is  weak  because  it  does 
not  fully  diagnose  the  Gov- 
ernment's sickness,  and  so  "it 
is  not  able  to  prescribe  the 
necessary  remedj-."  Says  the 
Ikdam: 

"We  do  not  criticize  this 
effort .  1 1  is  a  courageous  effort 
and  undertaking.  But  the 
Turkish  question  to-day,  as 
Europe  sees  it,  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  judicial  reform.  It  is 
a  question  of  economics." 

Additional  opinions  chime 
with  one  or  tho  other  of  the 
foregoing,  but  the  general 
thought  is  occupied  with  the 
question:  To  which  nation  is 
Turkey  to  apply  for  aid?  Will 
the  Cabinet  of  Ali  Riza  Pasha 
decide  this  matter,  and  can  it 
decide  it  rightly?  Is  it  not  a 
niattiT  for  Parliament  to  de- 
cide? We  quote  also  from  a 
speech  of  Mustafa  Jvenuil 
Pasha,  tlu>  Turkish  Nationalist  leader,  who  is  described  by  com- 
l)etent  authorities  as  "certainly  a  nuin  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
Turkey's  future."  His  speech  was  delivered  at  a  mass-meeting 
at  Angora,  and  n>a<Is  in  i)art : 

"The  twelnh  of  the  Koiirleeii  Principles  of  President  Wilson 
concerns  Turkey-  our  Gov crnmeut,  our  i)eo|)le.  Having  jtro- 
iioimced  on  the  necessity  of  the  Turkish  nation  po.s.se.ssing  com- 
jilele  go\ernmenlal  rule,  h(<  demands  for  the  non-Mussulman 
I)opiilation  of  liie  country  security  of  life  and  proiM-rly  and 
opporl unity  of  advancenn-nt.  Mr.  Wilson  also  demands  llm 
neiilralization  of  the  Straits.  The  Entente  Powers  have  ac- 
cepted  the   Wilson   j>rincij)h's." 

How  near  llie  Iriilh  .Mustafa  Kcmal  Pasha  eonu'S  in  the  last 
Hentenet!  may  be  icfl  lo  I  he  jndgmi  ni  of  .Mlied  observers.  Mean- 
while Mustafa  Kemal  got's  on  lo  com|>i;iiii  of  the  rank  injustice 
of  the  Allies  in  |)ermitling  the  occupation  of  Smyrna  by  Greece. 
With  ample  detail  of  slalenieni  itnd  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
Hlir  Ihe  ficliiigs  of  his  amliciice  lo  1  lie  drpllis,  Mustafa  K»«nuil 
answers  the  charge  of  inconip<'lence  and  crii<ll.\-  made  by  tho 
peoi)Ie  of  the  West  against  the  'i'urks.  Wiiile  very  «ffeclive 
as  an  oration  before  Moslems,  Western  readers  generally  might 
<juestion  Mustafa  Kemal's  attempt  lo  show  "how  well  the 
'I'lirks  Luvf  ulwuvb  treated  (he  Christians."     This  chief  leader 
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of  the  Turkish  Nationalists  in  Asia  Minor  is  a  severe  critic  of 
German  strategy  in  the  world-war.  His  revelations  to  the 
Turkish  Government  of  German  military  defects  only  forced 
his  resignation  from  his  post.  Mustafa  Kemal,  we  are  re- 
minded by  a  Constantinople  Associated  Press  correspondent, 
served  in  the  Balkan  War  of  1912-13,  and  when  Turkey 
entered  the  world-war  on  the  side  of  the  Central  Empires,  he 
went  to  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  as  a  colonel.  Later,  he  was 
promoted  to  command  of  operations  there,  but,  when  German 
ofi&cers  began  to  arrive,  was  transferred  to  Erzerum,  where  he 
was  in  command  of  Turkish  forces  holding  that  stronghold. 
After  a  short  period  he  was  again  shifted,  this  time  to  the 
British  front  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  This  Constantinople 
correspondent  reports  an  interview  with  Mustafa  Kemal  Pasha 
in  which  he  criticizes  Germany's  military  scheme  as  follows: 

"Knowing  the  country  and  the  capabilities  of  the  Tiu*kish 
troops,  I  saw  the  futility  of  the  plans  of  Field-Marshal  Liman 
von  Sanders  and  General  Falkenhayn,  who  were  sent  to  Turkey 
by  Germany.  I  even  went  to  Berlin  to  have  them  recalled,  but 
did  not  succeed.  In  1917  I  was  on  the  French  battle-front  ^ind 
knew  then  the  war  would  be  lost  and  exprest  my  Views  to  Field- 
Marshal  von  Hindenburg  and  General  Ludendorff.  The  latter 
was  quick  to  see  my  reasoning  and  gave  me  a  sympathetic 
hearing,  but  nothing  came  of  my  efforts.  It  was  suspected  by 
these  German  leaders  that  I  was  trying  to  get  Turkey  out  of 
the  war,  which  was  the  truth. 

"General  Falkenhayn,  under  whom  I  was  a.sked  to  serve  with 
our  Seventh  Army,  was  so  obviously  wrong  in  his  strategy  that 
I  refused  to  continue  in  my  post.  We  lost  engagements  near 
Aleppo,  and  I  made  a  report  to  Enver  Pasha,  then  Turkish 
Minister  of  War,  advising  him  that,  in  case  of  a  victory,  General 
Falkenhayn  would  attempt  to  make  a  German  colony  of  Turkey 
and  another  of  Arabia.  This  may  be  found  in  ofBcial  records. 
Enver  Pasha  answered  I  must  serve  under  General  Falkenhayn, 
so  I  resigned.  Later,  when  the  German  generals  had  been 
recalled,  I  rejoined  my  troops,  winning  my  last  two  engagements 
against  the  British  between  Damascus  and  Hamao. 

"After  the  armistice  I  was  sent  by  the  Sultan  to  investigate 


The  Tlkk— "By  Allah! 


And  they  told  as  he  was  soft  as  putty ! ' 
— The  Passing  Show  (London). 


HOLLAND   STILL  NEUTRAL 

POSITIVE  NEUTRALITY  is  the  watchword  in  Holland 
after  as  well  as  during  the  war,  and  it  is  so  emphatic 
a  state  of  mind  among  the  Dutch  as  to  excite  wonder 
in  some  French  circles  whether  Holland  appreciates  her  share 
in  the  fruits  of  Allied  victory  over  Germany.     In  war-time 


uprisings  in  Asia  Minor.  My  strong  Nationalist  sentiments  were 
known,  and  when  I  failed  to  return  to  Constantinople  my  mili- 
tary commission  and  aU  my  titles  were  revoked  by  the  Sultan, 
who  feared  my  Nationalist  leanings  were  adverse  to  policies  to 
be  followed  in  securing  peace." 


A    GERMAN    VISION    OF    EUROPE'S    PEACE    ANGEL. 
FocH — "Peace?     I  am  Peace!" 

— Kladderadalsch  (BerUn). 

it  was  a  common  thing  to  see  Hollanders  wearing  a  button  with 
the  words  "Don't  Talk  To  Me  About  War,"  and  that  formula, 
in  the  view  of  some  French  critics,  might  be  altered  to  read 
to-day,  "As  far  as  we  are  concerned  there  has  been  no  war." 
But  supiJosing  Germany  had  been  victorious,  would  Holland 
have  escaped  annexation,  or  at  least  some  sort  of  servitude  at  the 
hands  of  the  Germans?  This  question  was  put  to  various  persons 
in  Holland  by  an  editor  of  the  Paris  Matin,  who  reminded  them 
that  through  Allied  victory  they  were  at  peace  and  at  liberty 
to  stat«  their  views  on  all  subjects  arising  out  of  the  war;  and 
that  on  several  occasions  their  views  had  held  sway  at  the 
Paris  Conference.  The  remark  left  them  thoughtful,  and  ■with- 
out reply.  It  would  not  be  just  to  say  the  Hollanders  liked  the 
Germans,  he  tells  us,  for  in  Holland  as  in  all  countries  of  the 
Germanic  race  that  are  neighbors  of  Germany  the  bulk  of  the 
people  neither  admire  nor  like  Germany,  and  he  proceeds: 

"But  this  export  nation  draws  its  sustenance  from  being 
the  great  outlet  to  the  sea  of  all  western  Germany,  which  shows  at 
once  how  close  and  important  must  be  the  commercial  relations 
that  unite  the  two  nations.  Fixt  at  the  crossways  of  the  politics 
of  the  English  and  the  Germans,  and  haunted  by  the  memory 
of  the  conquering  armies  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon  I.,  the 
Netherlands  is  proud  to  have  maintained  through  centuries 
its  oft-threatened  independence  and  a  world  empire  of  si.xty 
million  inhabitants  coveted  by  so  many  Powers.  On  August  1, 
1914,  the  Dutch  mobilized,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  they  would  have  resisted  any  invasion  energetically.  .  .  . 
In  order  to  imderstand  Duteh  neutrality,  one  must  bear  in 
mind  all  the  economic  and  moral  facts  of  her  historj'.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  in  Ilollaiul  there  has  been  a  feeling  of 
bitterness  toward  Belgium  since  the  treaties  of  1839,  which 
assured  the  independence  of  the  southern  Netherlands  from  the 
Dutch  sovereign.  When  the  Allies  annulled  these  treaties  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Peace  Conference,  the  cabinet  at  The 
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Hague  showed  great  disquiet.  Soon  Foreign  Minister  Van 
Karmeveek  was  sent  to  Paris;  Holland  scored  a  success  of  the 
highest  importance  in  tlie  declaration  of  the  Supreme  Council 
stipulating  that  the  revision  of  the  treaties  could  not  imply 
"either  a  change  of  territorial  sovereignty  or  an  international 
subjection."  Immediately  the  claims  of  Belgium  with  regard 
to  Holland  caused  an  uneasy  sensation.  According  to  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Council,  the  Belgians  could  not  have 
all  they  hoped  for  either  in  Limburg  or  on  the  left  shore  of  the 
Scheldt." 

The  Dutch  declare  that  tliey  have  made  great  concessions  to 
Belgium  in  the  matter  of  traffic  facilities  on  the  Scheldt  and  iu 
the  privilege  of  building  canals,  even  on  Dutch  territori',  which 
will  connect  Antwerp  witli  tlie  Meuse.  To  the  Dutch  mind 
this  was  indeed  a  concession,  for  time  was  when  Holland  would 
have  shot  to  pieces  the  first  signs  of  any  such  construction. 
This  is  as  far  as  Holland  will  go,  a<'c<)rding  to  the  Maliris  cor- 
resj)ondent.  who  quotes  Dutch  authorities  as  saying  officially: 

"We  were  not  the  guarantors  of  Belgium,  which  was  con- 
stituted at  our  expense.  W'v  do  not  want  to  be  the  guarantors 
for  anybody;  and  everybody  maj'  have  full  confidence  in  the 
statement  that  we  shall  defend  our  frontiers  against  anj-  intru- 
sion. As  we  said  at  Paris:  "Whoever  touches  us  is  our  enemy.' 
While  the  sentiment  of  the  nation  favors  our  entrance  into  the 
League  of  Nations,  it  is  opposed  to  any  participation  whatever 
in  any  one  international  combination." 


EUROPEAN   VIEWS    OF   AUTOCRATIC 
AMERICA 

EVP:RV  A.MER1("AX  president  of  exceptional  in- 
dividuality  has  been  attacked  as  an  autocrat  some  time 
in  his  official  career,  it  is  recalled  by  some  as  they  see 
Mr.  WiLson  in  the  pillorj-  occupied  by  his  predecessors.  Mem- 
on,-  goes  back  to  the  charges  of  despotism  and  tyranny  brought 
against  such  Presidents  as  Roosevelt,  Cleveland,  Grant,  and 
Andrew  Jackson,  to  mention  no  others.  Mr.  Wilson  attains 
his  "bad  eminence"  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  observers  because 
of  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Lansing  and  of  the  American  note  on 
the  Adriatic  question. 

In  tlie  Italian  press  there  is  the  now  familiar  severity  toward 
President  Wilson  for  what  the  Kome  Mcstntgero  calls  his  "sudden 
and  new  intervention"  in  the  Adriatic  problem,  which  has  kept 
Italy  in  a  state  of  dangerous  spiritual  upheaval  for  so  long. 
Just  when  the  problem  was  nearing  the  fairest  possible  solution 
President  Wilson  ajjjM'ars  on  the  scene  and  tries  to  spoil  it  all. 
A  summary  of  Italian  press  opinion  ap])ears  in  a  Rome  disjjatch 
as  follows: 

"If  the  President  of  the  United  States  wishes  to  reenter 
European  jujlities  wliy  dors  he  lujt  exjjress  an  opinion  on  n^suin- 
i/ig  relati(ms  with  Russia,  the  Turkish  i)rol)l<'m,  and  tlu'  extradi- 
tion of  the  former  Kaiw-r?  The  difference  between  the  com- 
promis*-  acce|)table  to  Italy,  FVance,  and  (Ireat  Britain  and  tlic! 
Wilson  line  atnounts  t<i  uu\\  a  few  square  miles,  and  absolutely 
iH  insigniflfrant  compared  to  Shantung  and  the  Sarre  Valh-y, 
which  he  concedes  to  other  nations.  What  has  Italy  done  to 
di'.MTVe  this  treatment/  Why  does  he  insist  ujjon  imposing  his 
will  on  EuroiK*  when  he  could  not  injjosc  it  upon  his  own  people?" 

Th«*«e  are  the  qu<-KtionH  whieli  the  people  as  well  as  the  news- 
I»afM'rH  are  asking,  we  are  told,  hut  Italy's  faith  in  the  American 
IM-o|)le  is  increasing  every  day.  In  its  memorandum  to  the 
British,  French,  and  Italian  governmenlH,  w(!  learn  from  a 
iMfmiofTiciul  note  in  the  Paris  Ttm/tn,  the  Oovernnn-nt  of  the 
UniU'd  StatcH  criticizes  the  Lloyd  (Jeorge  proj>oHal,  which  was 
communicated  to  the  Jug«)-Slavs  by  the  Supremo  Council  on 
January  2(),  and  we  rc-ad  fiirthiT: 

"Mr.  Wiltuin  haw  examinr-d  this  project,  but  he  decliircH  that 
he  can  not  u|)prove  tin-  terms  of  it.  lie  obji-cts  parlicMilarly  to  the 
idea  rif  tfi\iriic  the  .!iigf)-Shi\  s  tin-  <'hoice  bilween  this  (irojrct 
and  the  ap{)lication  pure  and  simple  of  the  Treaty  of  l/on<lon. 
B««ide«,  the  President  of  the  United  States  finds  that  the  Lloyd 


George  project  differs  too  much  from  the  memorandum  framed 
in  London  last  December  by  Premier  Lloyd  George  and  Premier 
Clemenceau  wit  h  t  he  collaboration  of  the  American  representative. 
"President  Wilson  declares  that  if  the  Allied  Powers  settle 
the  Adriatic  problem  without  consulting  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  the  latter  will  find  it  impossible  to  continue 
to  concern  itself  with  European  affairs." 

A  consistent  French  opponent  of  President  Wilson  is  "Perti- 
nax,"  the  political  editor  of  the  £cho  de  Paris,  who  -RTites: 

"Not  content  with  having  dismissed  Lansing,  his  Secretary 
of  State,  in  a  tone  that  no  Russian  despot  ever  emploj'ed  toward 
his  most  faulty  Minister,  Wilson  has  mixed  in  the  business  of 
the  London  Conference.  In  a  note  addrest  to  the  governments 
of  France,  England,  and  Italy,  he  declares  that  on  the  question  of 
the  Adriatic  he  holds  to  the  point  of  view  exprest  in  the  docu- 
ments handed  Italy  last  December  by  the  United  States,  En- 
gland, and  France." 

Premier  Lloj'd  George  and  Premier  Millerand  promised 
Premier  Nitti  before  he  left  London  that  the  compromise  plan 
or  the  Treaty  of  London  should  pre\ail,  and  "Pertinax"  proceeds: 

"I  do  not  know  what  they  will  do,  but  if  they  allow  Wilson  to 
contradict  all  their  decisions  it  is  evident  that  the  best  thing 
they  can  do  is  to  end  their  conference  and  go  play  in  the  snow. 

"It  is  inadmissible  that  Wilson — an  autocrat,  truly,  but  an 
autocrat  who  is  about  to  fall — should  be  allowed  to  impose  his 
political  conceptions  upon  us  when  within  a  year  Republicans 
will  rule  at  the  White  House,  and  in  all  probability  will  immedi- 
ately' denounce  all  his  conceptions." 

Says  the  Paris  Intransigeant: 

"Wilson  threatens  the  Conference  with  his  withdrawal  from 
its  bosom  if  it  adopts  any  other  than  his  solution  for  the  Adriatio 
problem;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  United  States  possesses  a  great 
mass  of  pounds  sterling,  francs,  and  lire,  the  diplomats  in  London 
probably  will  not  wish  to  unch.ain  the  thunderbolts  of  the 
American  King." 

In  London,  the  Liberal  M'eMnnm^ier  Gazette  finds  that  the 
I*resident  "more  readily  recalls  a  European  monarch  of  the 
eighteenth  century  than  any  modern  constitutional  potentate." 
But  it  adds: 

"In  this  matter  of  the  Adriatic  it  is  difficidt  to  deny  that 
President  Wilson  has  the  right  on  his  side.  The  Treaty  of 
London  was  out  of  date  before  the  time  came  to  apply  it. 
The  downfall  of  Austria  and  the  formation  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Jugo-Slavic  nation  nuule  it  an  absurdity.  Moreover, 
Italy  herself  rej)udiatcd  it  at  the  time  of  the  Fiume  controversy." 

The  London  Evening  News  avers  that  it  is  emphatically  in  the 
interests  of  peace  and  good  government  and  the  larger  interests 
of  humanity  that  the  councils  of  Europe  "should  not  be  de- 
prived of  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States,"  while  the  Paris 
Tcinps  assures  us  that  "it  goes  without  saying  that  none  of  the 
three  Allied  governments  wishes  to  give  the  (Jovernment  of  the 
United  States  any  motive  or  i)retext  for  withdrawing  from 
European  affairs."  Lc  Temps  exi)Iains  that  "much  i)atienee 
and  tact  are  necessary  on  all  sides,"  and  adds: 

"If  President  Wilson  is  irre\(i(  ably  determined  to  rejt>ct  tho 
proposal  of  January  20,  (ireat  Britain  and  France  can  not  insist 
on  its  adoption.  But  they  hav*-  sigiu'd  the  Treaty  of  Ix)ndon, 
and  they  profess  to  hold  for  treaties  a  res|)ect  that  President 
Wilson  evidently  do«'s  not  disai)prove.  They  could  not  pn-vent 
Italy  from  executing  the  stipulations  to  which  they  have  sub- 
scribed. So  the  debate  is  open  iiiid  the  rights  of  ev»>ry  ono 
remain  intm-t." 

A  Serbian  authority  is  (pioted  in  Loiulon  dis|)alches  as  saying: 

"Serbia  welcomes  President  Wilson's  insistence  that  tin*  com- 
romise  suhmit  ted  in  JaniiarN',  to  which  he  was  not  a  pjirty,  shall 
(it   lie  carried  out. 
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JAPAN'S   FIGHT  FOR  MANHOOD 
SUFFRAGE 

THE  CRY  FOR  UNIVERSAL  MANHOOD  SUFFRAGE 
in  Japan  is  being  taken  up  even  by  some  ultra-conserva- 
tive papers,  we  learn  from  the  Far  East  press,  in  which 
it  is  indicated  that  these  converts  to  the  cause  evidently  see  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall.  The  Reconstruction  Union  is  deter- 
mined to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  secure  the  immediate  adop- 
tion of  universal  suffrage,  says  the  Kobe  Japan  Chronicle,  which 
reports  that  this  organization  has  been  work- 
ing to  enlist  the  support  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  House  of  Represen- 
tatives is  elected  by  only  1,500,000  of  the 
20,000,000  males  in  Japan.  The  Reconstruc- 
tion Union  has  adopted  a  resolution  that 
any  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives "who  might  by  any  chance  ignore  the 
previous  resolution  of  the  Union  in  favor  of 
the  immediate  adoption  of  the  universal  suf- 
frage system  and  allow  himself  to  be  guided 
by  his  party's  resolution  of  a  different  nature, 
should  be  dismissed  from  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Union."  In  concert  with  similar  organ- 
izations, we  are  told,  the  Union  is  conduct- 
ing a  strenuous  campaign  to  rouse  public 
sympath}^  for  the  cause;  and  it  is  predicted 
that  if  a  majority  vote  in  favor  of  universal 
suffrage  is  not  obtained,  the  Union  Avill 
start  a  demonstration  against  the  legislature. 
So  popular  has  the  suffrage  movement  be- 
come, we  are  told  by  The  Japan  Chronicle, 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  good  policy  with  some 
newspapers  and  politicians  to  adopt  it.  One 
party,  the  Kokumin-to,  has  made  a  bid  for 
larger  popularity  by  introducing  a  bill  throw- 
ing the  franchise  open  to  males  of  twenty 
years  and  upward  who  gain  an  independent 
livelihood,  of  which  measure   The  Japan  Chronicle  observes: 

"This  represents  nearly  the  most  advanced  demand,  the 
Kensei-kai's  proposal  limiting  the  minimum  age  of  electors  to 
twenty-five.  The  Kensei-kai  is  also  being  dragged  toward  the 
movement  evidently  against  the  will  of  Viscount  Kato,  its 
president,  who  kept  a  significant  silence  on  this  topic  in  his 
lengthy  speech  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  mass-meeting  of 
his  party.  The  movement  has  gained  an  additional  impetus 
by  its  cause  being  espoused  by  the  Yuai-kai  and  many  other 
labor  associations,  of  which  members  have  just  organized  a  new 
party  of  the  name  of  the  Nihon  Rodo-to  (Japan  Labor  partjO- 
But  the  issue  of  the  struggle  in  the  forthcoming  session  of  the 
Diet  at  least  is  a  foregone  conclusion  in  view  of  the  opposition 
which  the  movement  is  destined  to  meet  from  the  Government 
party,  the  Seiyu-kai,  which  commands  a  great  majority  in  the 
Lower  House." 

A  striking  example  of  new  political  thought  is  that  of  the 
imperialistic  journal  Kokumin,  which  in  its  ten  thousandth  issue 
declares  itself  for  universal  suffrage  as  follows: 

"What  is  welcome  to  the  disaffected  classes  in  Europe  and 
America  is  not  Christ's,  but  Leiiine's,  gospel.  This  is  an  age 
of  destruction.  We  urge  universal  suffrage  as  a  means  of 
limiting  to  a  minimum  the  evil  effect  on  the  country'  of  this 
general  tendency  of  the  world  and  as  a  safety-valve  for  dan- 
gerous ideas.  Besides,  no  one  can  deny  that  a  great  many 
difficulties  lie  in  the  path  of  the  Empire,  and  it  is  as  certain  as 
the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow  morning  that  a  great  capitalistic 
force  will  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Empire  sooner  or  later, 
in  some  form  or  other;  and  this  danger  can  only  be  faced  by  a 
general  mobilization  of  the  nation.  Now,  in  order  to  make  an 
effective  physical  mobilization  of  the  nation  in  ease  of  emer- 
gency, it  is  necessarj'  that  the  latter  should  be  placed  in  a 
state  of  moral  mobilization  in  ordinary  times — in  other  words, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  nation  should  be  allowed  to  participate 


WILL   THE   WEAPON    BE    TTgED    AGAINST 
THE    GIVERS? 

.Japanese  party  leaders  curry  favor  with 
Labor  by  offering  the  crowbar  of  manhood 
suffrage  —  which    may    be    tried    out  on 


themselves. 


in  the  government  and  made  fully  interested  in,  and  conversant 
with,  the  administrative  and  diplomatic  policies  of  the  Empire. 
In  short,  we  urge  uni^-ersal  suffrage  as  a  preparation  for  a  gen- 
eral mobilization  of  the  nation  on  the  one  hand  and  a  safety- 
valve  for  dangerous  thought  on  the  other,  and  also  for  a  political 
education  and  training  of  the  nation,  for  one  can  learn  how  to 
swim  only  in  water." 

The  sentiment  of  equal  rights  for  all  is  growing  stronger 
everywhere,  and  it  is  not  surprizing  that  it  should  acquire  such 
force  in  Japan,  according  to  the  Tokyo  Yorodzu,  which  saj^s: 

"Universal  suffrage  is  a  general  tendency  of  the  world  and 
the  demand  of  the  majority  of  the  nation. 
The  only  people  opposed  to  the  proposal  are 
the  benighted  clan  cliques  and  the  politicians 
who  fawn  upon  those  cliques  and  also  the 
wealthy  classes  and  their  slaves.  Even  in 
the  Seiyu-kai,  there  are  many  members  who 
are  imiversal  suffragists  at  heart.  Those 
(once)  spirited  remnants  of  the  Jiyu-to 
(Liberal  party),  on  which  the  present  super- 
structure of  the  Seiyu-kai  has  been  built, 
were  all  fervent  universal  suffragists,  but 
they  are  now  i^n  a  miserable  predicament  in 
which  they  meekly  submit  to  the  control  of 
'Hara,  Takahashi,  Yamamoto,  and  Toko- 
nami,  all  of  bureaucratic  origin.  In  the 
Kensei-kai,  too,  it  is  perhaps  unavoidable 
that  men  of  bureaiieratic  antecedents  such 
as  Kato,  Wakatsuki,  Hamaguehi,  and  Shi- 
mooka  should  turn  a  cold  shoulder  on  the 
plan  and  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  such 
stanch  universal  suffragists  as  Kono  Hirona- 
ka,  Shimada  Saburo,  Ozaki  Yukio,  and  Otake 
Kawanichi,  so  that  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  devise  a  foolishly  lukewarm  scheme 
according  to  which  universal  suffrage  is  to 
be  enforced  as  from  1925.  As  to  Mr.  Inukai, 
of  the  Kokuminto,  he  is  a  mere  opportunist. 
He  supported  the  proposal  for  universal 
suffrage  when  it  was  first  brought  in  the 
Diet  some  years  ago,  but  opposed  it  in  the 
last  spring  session.  He  is  now  for  the  scheme, 
tho  there  is  no  knowing  but  he  maj^  change 
his  mind  again  on  receipt  of  orders  from  his 
influential  friends.  In  short,  the  Seiyu-kai  is 
the  slave  of  Mr.  Hara,  as  the  Kensei-kai  is  the  slave  of  Viscount 
Kato  and  the  Kokumin-to  that  of  Mr.  Inukai.  As  we  are  for 
emancipation  from  slavery,  we  propose  that  the  members  of  the 
various  parties  should  be  set  free  and  enabled  to  take  free  action 
in  this  matter  of  universal  suffrage." 

The  Tokyo  Nichi-nichi,  an  organ  of  the  middle  classes*  also 
is  convinced  that  universal  suffrage  is  a  general  tendency  and 
remarks  that — 

"In  days  when  the  nation  at  large  was  backward  in  political 
knowledge,  it  was  perhaps  desirable  for  a  smooth  working  of 
the  legislative  organ  that  privileged  and  propertied  classes  alone 
should  have  a  share  in  the  Government;  when  political  intelli- 
gence is  diffused  in  aU  sections  of  the  nation,  as  it  now  is,  the 
legislative  organ,  in  the  operations  of  which  all  the  nation  is 
deeply  interested,  should  be  the  common  property  of  aU.  So  not 
only  should  the  tax  qualification  be  abolished,  but  all  males  of 
twenty-five  years  and  upward,  leading  an  independent  livelihood, 
should  be  admitted  to  the  franchise.  ...  It  is  evident  that 
even  the  Government  and  its  party  are  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  adopting  universal  suffrage,  alt  ho  they  hesitate  to  do  so  on 
consideration  of  party  tactics." 

According  to  the  llochi,  Prince  Yamagata,  a  bulwark  of 
Japanese  conservatism,  also  approves  of  universal  suffrage  as 
the  ideal  of  representative  government,  but  he  Avants  it  to  be 
brought  about  in  the  due  course  of  things.  But  the  Gyomei-kai 
(Dawning  Light  Society)  of  Kobe,  as  The  Japan  Chronicle  points 
out,  has  started  propaganda  urging  labor's  demand  for  imme- 
diate enforcement  of  manhood  suffrage,  by  which  all  males  of 
twenty  years  who  have  completed  the  course  of  compidsory 
education  would  be  admitted  to  the  franchise.  This  society 
insists  that  the  great  reform  of  Taisho  must  begin  with  uni- 
versal suffrage. 


-Jiji  (Tokyo). 


SCIENCE  -AND  -  INVENTION 


01 R   MACHINE-MADE   CENSUS 


El-ECTRIC  MECHANISM  enables  our  modern  census- 
takers  to  tabulate  in  weeks  what  formerly  occupied 
years  of  their  time.  The  census  of  1880  was  not  com- 
pletely reported  until  18S9;  that  of  1890  until  1897.  Since 
machinery  was  invented  for  tabulation,  years  of  time  have  been 
saved.  "Taking  the  census" 
in  the  public  mind  means  going 
about  and  jotting  down  the 
answers  to  questions  on  an 
otficial  card.  This  is  turned 
in,  and  the  "census  is  taken." 
But  a  hundred  million  cards  or 
more  do  not  constitute  a  cen- 
sus; they  are  only  raw  material. 
They  must  be  studied  and 
combined  to  get  the  facts  that 
we  want.  The  cards,  if  piled 
together,  would  make  a  column 
ten  miles  high.  Without  ma- 
chinerj'  it  would  be  a  heart- 
breaking task  to  handle  them. 
Kow  a  few  holes  punched  in 
each  and  eler-tric  connection 
through  thes<'  holes — and,  lo!  a 
neatly  typed  total,  \\'ithoutany 
brain  work.     It  is  the  adding 


to     the 


,th 


machine    raised 
power.      Says   J.    A.  Stewart, 
writing  in  The  Scientific  Ameri- 
can (New  York): 

"The  Fourteenth  Federal 
Census  f'ovcring  the  ten  j'ears 
ending  December  ;il,  1919,  is  a 
subject  of  wide  interest.     It  is 

a  colossiil  enteri)risc.  An  army  of  workers  is  required  for  it. 
More  than  thes<',  it  needs  a  complete  scientific  and  mechanical 
corps  and  equipment. 

"But  for  the  invention  of  machines  capable  of  arranging  and 
a<lding  figures  more  rapidly  than  can  be  done  by  human  hand 
and  mind,  the  taking  of  a  Federal  census  nowadays  would  be 
impra^fticable. 

"Klectrifity  has  solved  tlu;  big  proV)l«'iii  of  digesting  the 
wIk  dulcs  filled  and  s«Tit  in  bj'  the  great  host  of  enumerators  in 
the  field.  Collecting  the  information  is  but  the  introductory 
part  of  the  census.  There  remains  the  vital  work  of  accurately 
coriiijilirig  lens  of  millions  of  schedules  and  condensing  them  for 
publication. 

"It  is  here  that  the  m(;chanical  jjowcrs  ean)e  to  tlie  rescue. 
Invention  has  iMrfornied  a  treinendmis  service  for  the  i)r()visi()ii 
of  needed  Federal  statislies.  The  old  nietliod  of  conii)Uting 
the  facts  contained  in  the  census  was  by  a  laborious  system  of 
harifi-tallying.  f'very  faet  relating  to  each  person  was  in- 
<liciit«<l  by  a  pencil-mark  under  tin-  |)r(jper  heading  on  big 
8h(5etB  provided  for  the  purpow'.  This  plan  was  clumsy,  slow, 
and  very  liable  to  error.  So  slow  was  llu'  work  that  the  last 
volume  of  the  ecnsiis  of  1H90  was  not  ofT  (he  press  until  seven 
years  after  beginning  tin-  (ask  of  enumerating  the  i)opulalioii. 
In  the  Tenth  (Vhhuh  (ISSO)  the  last  of  the  volumes  was  piib- 
IJMhiHl  in  1S89.  This  rn|)reH«'nled  a  fair  rate  of  speed,  con- 
sidering the  dozens  «)f  liulky  volumes  required.  Hut  tiie  lack 
of  prompt  publi(;ation  M-riously  impaired  I  lie  value  of  some  of  the 
mo-^t  im|M>rlunt  HtaliHticH  which  were  quite  out  of  dale  before 
the    imblic  got  lliem. 

"It  wax  a  former  enqiloyee  of  tiie  Munau  who  in\eiile(l  iIh' 
uw;ful  eleclri«  tubulating  ma<'hin«Ty  which  has  jimved  sucii  ji 
Ixxin    to    the   BtatiHticiuriri  of    the    Federal    CensuH.     This   ma- 


CoutUbj  u£  "  1  lie  :^i:(citl)tic  AliiencjiU,"  New  Vv>rk. 

THE    MACHINE    THAT    SORTS    THE    CARDS 

Into  any  numl)er  of  groups  up  to  twelve,  according  to  the  data  wliich 
they  show.     It  handles  320  cards  a  minute,  and  automatically  re- 
jects any  that  show  impossible  combinations  of  facts. 


chinery  was  first  used  at  tho  Twelfth  Cen.sus  (1890),  the  director 
of  which  estimated  that  if  the  tallies  of  age,  sex,  nativity,  and 
occupation  had  been  made  by  hand,  it  would  have  required  the 
labor  of  one  hundred  clicks  for  seven  years,  eleven  months,  and 
five  days.  It  was  found  that  electrical  machinery  saved  nine- 
tenths  of  the  time,  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  hand-work,  and  at 

least  So,0U(),000  to  the  Govern- 
ment, besides  being  more  ac- 
curate! In  addition  the  ma- 
chines enabled  the  census  clerks 
to  count  combinations  of  facts. 
"Profiteers  having  secured 
control  of  these  valuable  ma- 
chines, the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
sus employed  experts  to  invent 
electrical  machinery  for  the 
work.  Congress  making  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  purpose. 
The  Government  had  paid 
$750,000  for  the  rental  of  the 
machines.  With  its  own  at 
tho  Thirteenth  census  half  a 
million  dollars  were  saved." 

The  new  electric  device  not 
only  saves  time  and  expense, 
but  accomplishes  another  thing 
equally  valuable.  All  its  re- 
sults are  correct,  the  human 
liability  to  error  being  en- 
tirely eliminated  by  machin- 
ery which  can  not  go  wrong. 
If  the  operator  makes  a  mis- 
take, the  machine  simply  ri;- 
fuses  to  work.  We  read  further: 


"The  card-sorting  and  the 
card-tabidating  machinery  of 
the  census  is  simi)le,  highly 
perfected,  and  splendidlj'  efli- 
cieiil.  In  ojH  rating,  tlie  symbols  for  each  are  inserted  by 
editors  over  the  items  in  the  various  columns  of  the  schedules 
to  form  divisions.  The  facts  relating  to  sex,  age,  race,  birth- 
place, and  otlier  su1)jects  of  inquiry  are  indicated  on  individual 
cards  by  punching  lioles  through  the  symbols  corresiH)n(ling  to 
tho.se  on  the  .schedules.  Something  like  four  million  cards 
can  be  punched  in  a  day  by  the  army  of  clerks  with  tlu'- electri- 
cally oi)erated  })uncliing  machin(>.  Tho  i)uuche(l  cards  are 
autonuitically  fed  to  the  tabulating  machines.  Wherever 
then^  is  a  punch  in  a  card  an  electrical  connection  is  est^b- 
iisiied  by  a  blunt  needle  ])assing  through  the  hole  into  a  cup 
of  mercury  and  the  fact  is  registered.  On  the  machines  first 
u.sed  then!  was  a  series  of  dials  from  which  the  ligun>s  were 
coi)ie(l  off  on  'result  slii)s'  and  filed  for  the  compiling  clerks. 
Willi  the  later  machines  this  operation  is  entirely  cut  out. 
Tliey  are  e(iuii)i)ed  with  an  automatic  attachineiil  for  printing 
the  totals  (for  each  tinit  of  area,  district  township,  ward,  city, 
county,  or  Slate)  and  o])erate  at  \]h\  approxinuite  rate  of  24,(X)0 
cards  an  hour. 

"It  will  re(juir<>  about  1 1(),()()(),0()()  c-ards  to  record  tho  popula- 
tion a  slack  over  ten  miles  liigii.  As  each  of  the.se  cards  is 
passed  llirougli  the  laliulaliiig  machines  six  limes,  more  than 
iialf  a  billion  elect rical  ediiiicctions  are  made  in  tabulating  the 
|>opulation  of    19'J(). 

"Accuracy  is  the  slogan  of  I  hi'  Census  Bureau.  Each  i)uncli- 
iiig  iiiaciiiiie  operator  is  walciied  lo  se(>  that  tiie  wrong  lieys  are 
not  hit.  ;\nd  tli(>  alert  labiilaliiig  niachin«(  with  iiigher  me- 
chaniciil  iiilelligenee  not  oitly  refuses  lo  ring  up  when  one  of  the 
iiiMilliciciiilv  piiiiclied  cards  jiasses  llirough,  but  also  slops 
iMiiil  the  offending  card  is  taken  out.  It  is  then  up  to  llie 
operator  logo  back  to  the  schedulf^s  and  Bupi)ly  I  lie  mi.ssing 
informal  ion." 
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Courtesy  of  "  The  Oil  News,"  Cliicago. 

MODEL  OF  COYOTE  HILLS  OIL-FIELD  EXHIBITED    AT  THE  LOS  ANGELES  OFFICE  OF  THE  STATE  MINING  BUREAU. 

Each  peg  represents  a  completed  oil-well  and  the  two  series  of  strings  show  the  position  of  two  oil-bearing  strata.  The  photograph  gives  a  view 
looking  northward  and  shows  the  dome-shape  of  the  field.  The  dome  is  much  narrower  when  viewed  from  the  east  or  west.  Tlie  model  covers 
an  area  about  three  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide.  Models  of  various  other  fields  have  been  constructed  by  the  engineering  staff  of  the  State 
Mining  Bureau,  and  are  on  public  e.xhibition  at  the  respective  offices  of  the  Bureau.     Upon  such  models  it  is  possible  to  estimate  closely  the 

probable  underground  conditions  at  places  where  it  is  proposed  tp  drill  new  wells. 


A   MODEL   OF   AN   OIL-FIELD 

MANY  OF  THE  OLD  OIL-WELLS  in  California  are 
receiving  attentions  that  were  utterly  ignored  in  the 
days  when  only  the  larger  and  more  productive  sands 
were  sought.  Several  years  ago  the  statement  was  made  that 
certain  districts  contained  a  specified  number  of  feet  of  oil-sand, 
at  times  running  into  the  hundreds.  These  sands  are  not  con- 
tinuous, but  are  interlaid  either  with  shale  or  water-sand,  and 
in  getting  into  the  most  productive  strata  the  rule  has  been  to 
seal  off  such  sands  as  may  appear  undesirable.  Lawrence 
Vander  Leek,  in  a  recent  report  sent  out  by  the  California 
State  Oil  and  Gas  Super\'isor,  has  this  to  say  on  the  subject, 
as  quoted  in  Oil  News  (Chicago) : 

"More  careful  consideration  is  now  being  given  to  the  drilling 
and  maintenance  of  oil-wells  than  was  usual  when  the  output 
was  less  valuable.  An  operation  which  is  being  more  common 
is  that  of  perforating  casing  in  a  previously  completed  well. 
Such  work  is  done  for  two  principal  reasons:  First,  to  produce 
from  sands  which  were  originally  ignored  or  '  passed  up ' ;  second- 
ly, to  determine  whether  or  not  formations  behind  the  casing 
have  been  properly  protected  from  water.  The  first  class  of 
operations  is  usually  of  the  most  interest  to  the  operators  as, 
with  the  decline  of  production  in  his  wells,  it  furnishes  an  easy 
and  economical  way  to  restore  the  output. 

"Perforating  previously  ignored  sands  involves  those  cases 
where  the  productiveness  or  presence  of  sand  was  not  recog- 
nized, and  also  the  cases  where  a  known  productive  sand  was 
deliberately  ignored,  and  later  developments  raise  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  properly  sealed  against  infiltrating 
water. 

"Should  an  operator  believe  that  one  of  his  wells  is  not  pro- 
ducing to  its  full  capacitj%  due  to  the  'passing  up'  of  a  sand, 
the  first  step  to  remedy  such  a  condition  is  to  constrvict  geological 
cross-sections  through  the  surrounding  wells  and  the  well  in 
question.  This  can  be  done  by  the  method  employed  by  th« 
California  State  Bureau  of  Mines  shown  in  the  illustration.  In 
this  model  each  peg  represents  a  completed  oil-well,  and  the  two 
series  of  strings  shows  the  position  of  two  oil-bearing  strata. 
The  photograph  gives  a  view  looking  northward  and  shows  the 
dome-shape  of  the  field.  The  dome  is  much  narrower  when 
viewed  from  the  east  or  west.  The  model  covers  an  area  about 
three  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide. 

"Models  of  various  other  fields  have  been  constructed  by  the 
engineering  staff  of  the  State  Mining  Bureau,  and  are  on  public 
exhibition  at  the  respective  offices  of  the  Bureau. 

"Upon  such  models  it  is  possible  to  estimate  closely  the  prob- 
able underground  conditions  at  places  where  it  is  proposed  to 
drill  new  wells. 

"If  these  cross-sections  further  demonstrate  that  a  pro- 
ductive sand  has  been  cased  off,  the  next  step  is  to  review  the 
drilling  records  and  determine,  if  possible,  whether  the  sand  was 
properly  protected  from  water  in, the  original  drilling.     If  the 


drilling  records  indicate  that  the  sand  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  clean,  then  the  well  should  be  plugged  to  a  point 
just  below  where  the  geological  cross-section  indicates  the  ex- 
istence of  the  sand,  the  casing  perforated  opposite  the  supposed 
sand,  and  the  well  bailed  for  a  test.  Should  the  well  then  show 
productive  oil,  it  may  be  produced  from  this  depth." 


A   CELESTIAL   SHORT-CIRCUIT 

ELECTRICAL  DISTURBANCES  strong  enough  to  bum 
out  the  fuses  of  large  power  plants  were  felt  in  Michigan 
last  November  at  the  moment  when  a  huge  meteor 
plunged  into  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan.  According  to 
H.  Gernsback,  editor  of  The  Electrical  Experimenter  (New 
York),  the  disttirbances  were  directly  due  to  the  meteor, 
which  became  highly  electrified  by  friction  during  its  rapid 
trip  through  the  air,  and  communicated  its  charge  to  the  lake 
as  soon  as  it  struck.  In  short,  there  was  what  Mr.  Gernsback, 
in  the  title  of  his  editorial,  calls  a  "celestial  short-circuit." 
Lots  of  interesting  things  doubtless  happen  to  a  "shooting 
star."  Some  of  them  we  know  about;  some  we  do  not;  and 
he  advances  the  theory  that  among  the  latter  is  the  high-tension 
electrification,  due  to  friction,  which  he  thinks  caused  the 
electrical  phenomena  noticed  in  the  region  of  the  meteor's  fall. 
We  read  in  the  magazine  named  above: 

"On  November  26  there  fell  into  Lake  Michigan  a  meteor  of 
unprecedented  size.  Press  reports,  which  have  since  been 
verified  through  a  number  of  independent  sources,  reveal  the 
following  remarkable  facts: 

"Witnesses  aver  they  saw  the  great  ball  of  fire,  white  and 
orange  colored,  which  illuminated  the  whole  country,  pass  over 
the  lake  south  of  Grand  Haven.  It  fell  into  the  waters,  creating 
a  fog  of  steam  clouds. 

"Telegraph  operators  of  the  New  York  Central  lines  reported 
wire  trouble  as  far  north  as  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

"The  power  plant  of  the  Calumet  Electric  Light  Company 
at  Kalamazoo  was  put  out  of  commission,  and  another  jjlant 
near  Berrien  Springs  was  disabled. 

"The  greater  majority  of  the  meteors  which  strike  the  earth 
are  rather  small,  probably  well  below  one  hundred  pounds,  for 
the  individual  fragment.  Great  meteors,  such  as  the  Peary 
Ahnighito,  weighing  thirty-seven  and  a  half  tons,  are  exceedingly 
rare.  The  composition  of  most  of  the  known  aerolites  is  iron 
with  a  small  percentage  of  nickel.  While  the  meteor  moves 
through  interstellar  space  at  the  terrific  speed  of  from  eighteen 
to  thirty-six  miles  per  second,  its  temperature  is  that  of  free 
space,  namely— ^jO  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  instant  tho 
meteor  strikes  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  latter, 
acting  like  a  cushion  toward  the  meteor,  retards  its  flight. 
That  means  that  an  immen.'^e  amount  of  heat  is  immediately 
generated,  because  you  can  not  arrest  a  body  traveling  at  such 
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a  prodigious  spet'd  without  grntrating  heat.  But  as  the  aorolito 
rushts  earthward,  the  utmosphore  becomes  denser  aud  denser, 
and  the  friction  betwe<>n  the  world  wanderer  and  our  planet's 
air  bivomes  enormous.  That  means  still  more  heat — sutlicient 
as  a  matter  of  fact  to  nu'lt  all  or  j)arl  of  the  iron-niekel  mass. 

"From  the  time  the  meteor  enters  into  our  atmosphere  till  it 
finally  strikes  the  earth,  only  a  few  seconds  elapse.  The  entire 
cot>ling  and  subsequent  healinj;  process  raiififinK  from  — 4.")^ 
degrees  to  over  2,r)00  dejjrees  Fahrenheit,  probably  takes  pUu-e 
in  less  than  three  seconds.  When  a  really  big  meteor  comes 
along  weighing  anywhen>  from  fifty  tons  upward,  it  can  be 
readily  seen  that  the  internal  stresses  must  be  enormous,  be- 
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ROTARY  PLOW  FOR  STREETS  AND  ROADS 

.MOrXTED    ON    SLEDS    .\.VD    HAULED   BY  TEAMS. 

A —Hand-wheel  for  steering  rear  sle<l :    B— Hand-wheel  for  rcj?ulaliiiK  heiglit  of  cutler  .sliaft;  C — Engine 
h\vr>:  D — Sprocket-wheel;  E — -Engine  shaft;  F — Driving  chain;   C — 22-inch  cutter ;  H — Nose  of  wedge 

plow:     T  —  DNchfirge  opcninn:    J — Snow  dellector. 


cau.s<'  the  core  may  be  at  a  temperature  of  — 400  degrees,  while 
the  shell  may  be  in  a  molten  state.  Such  a  Titanic  difference  in 
temperatures  in  a  single  body  sets  up  ponderous  stresses,  tending 
to  rend  the  mass  apart,  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  happens 
almost  invariablj'." 

All  that  hapiM.-ns  to  these  not  infrequent  visitors  from  distant 
I)lanets  while  they  are  passing  earthward  is  not  known,  and  the 
writer  advances  an  interesting  theory  which  may  e.xplain  the 
electric  disturV)ance  set  uj)  by  u  niefeor  during  its  flight  through 
the  earth's  atmosphere.  The  composition  of  the  meteor  lends 
plausibility  to  the  theory: 

"In  its  flight  earthward  8<!verai  other  things  j)r(»balily  occur 
to  a  met<*or,  but  as  to  these  we  are  still  ignorant.  For  one  tiling, 
due  to  the  enoriiujus  friction  set  up,  the  writrr  advances  the 
thought  that  the  meteor  probalily  becomes  highly  eleclrilied, 
taking  on  a  charge  that  runs  inl^)  the  iriillions  of  volts.  Indeed 
there  is  no  good  reason  to  deny  a  strong  eharge  e\eii  before  the 
mete<ir  striki-s  our  atmos|»hr-re.  Uiinember  a  meteor  is  com- 
pi>H*;d  of  iron -nickel,  a  very  excellent  nuignelic  alloy.  Such 
a  body  without  a  shade  of  r|i>iil>l  must  take  on  an  electrical 
charge  when  traversing  any  field  of  foni',  jmrticularly  as  it 
travels  at  such  an  enormous  spee<l.  The  old  «'xperiment  of  an 
unmagnc-tir-  inm  rf)d  which  ber-omes  a  magnet  when  twirleii 
nniiind  rajiidly  by  means  of  a  siring  is  a  case  in  jioint, 

"Thus  when  the  big  meteor,  probably  as  large  or  larger  than 
a  big  mansion,  struck  I>ake  Michigan,  an  immense  electrical 
f(*rce  was  liberated — a  Titanic  short-circuit  it  was,  in  fju-tl  The 
iMjtiom  of  the  lake  frjrming  the  'ground'  or  return  cin-uit,  it 
cjin  be  rea<lily  wen  why  the  ele<!tricul  disturbances  were  not 
only  felt  for  miles  around,  but  were  of  such  a  magnitude  as  to 
even  })urri  out  the  big  fuses  «(f  the  electrical-power  plants. 

"The  efTe«'t  may  be  cotupared  to  the  'return  shock'  of  lightning, 
which  ofti-n  knocks  down  men  and  kills  c4it(le,  altho  they  may  be 
at  a  considerable  diHtance  from  the  H[)ot  where  lifhlning  hit." 


ROTARY  SNOW-PLOWS  FOR  CITY  STREETS 

RVILWAYS  HAVE  USED  THE  ROTARY  PLOW  success- 
fully for  many  years,  and  the  magazine-reading  public 
is  familiar  with  pictures  showing  trains  boring  their 
way  through  huge  drifts  in  the  Rockies  or  the  Sierras.  It  has 
remained  for  Canadian  cities  to  develop  its  use  on  streets,  sub- 
urban roads,  and  sidewalks;  and  they  have  done  so  with  marked 
eflficieney  and  economy,  at-cording  to  a  writer  in  The  Engineering 
News-Record  (New  York,  .January'  29).     The  plow  as  thus  used 

is  liauknl  by  horses,  but  has  a 
gasoline  motor  to  drive  its  cut- 
ters. Its  superiority  to  hand- 
labor  in  rapidity  and  economy 
may  be  realized  from  this  writer's 
report  that  hand-shoveling  that 
cost  nearly  two  thousand  dollars 
and  thirty-five  days'  work  in  one 
Quebec  town  could  ha^'e  been 
done  in  a  few  days  with  a  rotar>' 
plow  for  less  than  four  hundred 
dollars.  The  weigiit  of  the  plow 
used  is  about  three  tons,  he  tells 
us,  and  its  length  is  eighteen  feet 
over  all.     He  writes: 

"Swiveling  sleds  carry  a  steel 
frame  fourteen  and  one-half  feet 
long,  the  team  being  hitched  to 
the  forward  sl(>d  and  the  rear 
sled  being  steered  bj-  means  of  a 
hand-wheel.  Upon  the  frame  is 
mounted  a  sixty -horse -power 
gasoline  engine,  having  its  shaft 
placed  longitudinally  and  geared 
to  a  cross  shaft  at  the  rear. 
This  shaft  has  a  sprocket-wheel 
for  chain  drive  to  a  shaft  hung 
below  the  frame  and  carrying 
two  rotary'  cutters.  The  cutter 
shaft  can  be  rais(>d  and  lowered 
in  ordiT  to  vary  the  depth  of  cut  as  may  bo  I'equired.  The  four- 
bladed  cutters  mounted  on  this  shaft  are  twenty-two  inches  in 
diameter,  twenty-two  iiiclies  wide,  and  twentj'-two  inches  apart, 
a  wedge-shaj)ed  plow  being  i)laced  in  front  of  the  space  between 
the  two  cutters  so  as  to  deliver  the  snow  to  them.  Thus  the 
total  width  of  cut  is  five  and  on(>-ha!f  feet.  The  nose  plow  is 
carried  by  the  franu'  of  llie  cutter  shaft,  and  is  thus  raised  and 
lowered  with  it. 

"The  cutters  are  driven  at  a  speed  of  five  hundred  revolutions 
l)er  niiimie,  and  discharge  the  snow  as  a  finely  di\ided  dust 
Ihrougli  deflecting  hoods  on  one  or  both  .sides  of  the  machine, 
.  .  .  The  deflectors  are  adjustable^  to  enable  the  snow  to  be  deliv- 
«'red  at  about  three  or  four  feet  from  tin-  maehiiu>  in  streets  or 
thrown  to  a  distance  of  forty  to  fifty  feet  on  suburban  roads. 
Tims  no  snow  is  thrown  against  buildings  or  windows  along  the 
streets.  In  the  suburban  districts  the  r(>sidences  are  set  back 
from  the  street,  so  that  the  siu)w  from  the  roadway  and  side- 
walks is  thrown  over  the  lawns.  No  objection  is  rais(>(l  to  this, 
as  the  snow  is  spread  and  does  not  form  banks.  In  widening 
the  first  fi\  e-aii(l-()iie-half-fo()t  cut.  or  in  operating  along  street- 
r.iilway  tracks,  the  machine  is  olTset  so  as  to  he  (-rowdetl  into 
the  solid  snow  wiiilc  t  hi'  liorses  tra\  el  in  the  cut  ;i  I  ready  c!t>are(l." 

l''our  or  six  horses  are  used,  we  are  told,  but  the  nuK-hiiU'  can 
be  attaclii'd  to  a  tractor  or  InirU,  Tlie  draft  is  not  h('a\,\',  as 
only  the  forward  sled  has  to  break  tiimugh  the  snow  while  the 
rear  sled  travels  in  the  eleare»l  path.  The  nnu'hine  will  work 
in  snow  up  to  six  feel  dee|).  It  lea\es  a  bed  of  snow,  so  that 
sleigh  IraHic  is  tiot  interfered  with.      (,)uotiiig  further: 

"In  a  test  !it  W'estmouiit ,  (,)ue.,  uiuier  the  direction  of  1'.  Iv 
.lannan,  city  engineer,  the  work  was  to  remove  and  distribute 
heavy,  compacted  banks  wliich  liad  been  formed  b\-  pressing  back 
the.  snow  from  I  lie  middle  of  the  ro:idway  with  the  bhide  of  a 
snow-grader.  Mr.  .larnnm  gives  the  cost  as  $.{.'). 70  per  one 
thousand  cubic  yards.      Tlii>+ itu-lurled  operating  charges  for  four 
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horses,  two  drivers,  a  mechanic,  gasoline,  oil,  grease,  and  repairs; 
also  charges  for  depreciation,  interest,  and  insurance.  Removal 
by  hand-shoveling  would  have  cost  $53.80  per  one  thousand 
cubic  yards.  Further,  Mr.  Jarman  points  out  that  the  men 
would  have  piled  the  snow  in  high  banks  while  the  machine 
spread  it  in  a  thin  layer.  As  a  result  of  the  test  and  other 
experience  the  city  purchased  one  of  the  rotary  plows. 

"At  Outremont,  Que.,  .  .  .  sidewalks  made  impassable  by 
drifts  were  cleared  by  the  machine  at  about  50  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  hand-shoveling.  Here,  as  at  Westmount,  the  advantage 
was  noted  of  distributing  the  snow  evenly  in  a  thin  layer  instead 
of  forming  banks. 

"Hand-shoveling  on  a  mile  of  road  at  Levis,  Que.,  cost  $1,979 
during  thirty-five  days'  work  from  December  2G,  1918,  to  March 
12,  1919,  with  from  six  to  twenty-one  men.  From  the  figures  of 
the  work  at  Outremont  it  was  estimated  by  H.  E.  Weyman, 
superintendent  of  the  Levis  Street  Railway,  that  this  could 
have  been  done  with  the  rotary  plow  at  a  cost  of  $.396.  On  the 
basis  of  his  investigation  the  railway  company  purchased  a 
machine 

"On  four  miles  of  road  at  Levis,  where  the  snow  was  shoveled 
back  and  not  carted  away,  the  cost  of  hand-work  last  winter 
was  $3,000.  If  the  machine  had  been  available  the  operating 
cost  would  have  been  about  $750.  Adding  $810  for  interest 
and  depreciation,  the  total  would  have  been  $1,560,  or  very 
little  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  hand-labor,  while 
the  work  would  have  been  done  in  much  less  time." 
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WHEN   NOT   TO   WHISTLE 

OOD  AND  BAD  WHISTLING"  is  the  title  of  an 
article  contributed  to  The  Railway  Age  (New  York) 
by  a  sensible  person  who  signs  himself  "R.  C.  G." 
He  refers  to  the  whistling  of  railway  locomotives,  and  he  is 
properly  incensed  by  a  report  that  a  committee  has  recommended 
the  adoption  of  a  rule  requiring  engine-drivers  to  whistle  nine 
seconds  consecutively  at  every  highway-crossing.  The  noise 
produced  unavoidably  by  railway  trains  is  quite  great  enough, 
he  thinks;  to  make  it  greater  deliberately  is  an  outrage.  His 
suggestion  that  the  committeemen  must  "dwell  continually  in 
the  tomb  and  the  barren  mountains,"  like  the  wild  man  in  the 
gospels  who  kept  crying  out  for  his  sins,  may  be  pardoned  him 
under  thte  circumstances.     He  asks: 

"What  is  the  purpose  of  the  highway-crossing  signal?  Is  it  to 
alarm  aU  of  the  farmers  within  a  mile?  I  should  like  to  have 
any  member  of  that  committee,  who  can  conveniently  get  hold 
of  a  buzzer  or  a  common  electric  door-bell,  go  tlu-ough  the  mo- 
tions of  making  the  '  7 '  signal  [two  longs  and  two  shorts]  of  such 


a  length  as  to  occupy  nine  seconds.  He  will  be  ashamed  of  the 
disturbance  which  he  finds  himself  making.  Three  seconds  is 
ample  time  in  which  to  make  aloud,  distinctive,  and  in  all  respects 
sufficient  signal." 

Continuous  whistling  for  several  moments   is   annoying   to 


passengers  and  unnecessary  as  a  warning  to  the  public.  Some 
people  never  heed  the  warning  blasts  of  a  locosnotive,  anyway, 
and  their  recklessness  invites  its  own  doom.     The  writer  argues: 

"Look  at  a  few  familiar  facts.  For  many  years  the  crossing- 
signal  consisted  of  only  one  blast;  and  everybody  was  happy. 
What  need  is  there  for  having  this  signal  different  from  the 


signal  signifying  the  approach  to  a  station?  It  has  been  argued 
that  the  way  to  improve  our  whistling  is  to  make  it  easier  for 
the  engineman  to  adjust  his  mind  to  what  is  demanded;  if  that 
is  the  case  a  change  from  four  blasts  to  one  blast  would  be  a 
very  simple  way  to  go  about  it.  One  prominent  road  has — at: 
least  on  some  divisions — discontinued  the  use  of  the  station- 
approach  signal.  Discontinuing  it  everywhere  might  not  be  an 
unprofitable  experiment.  .  .  .  Where  crossings  have  an  atten- 
dant the  use  of  the  crossing  whistle,  in  numerous  instances,  has 
been  wholly  discontinued,  and  with  satisfactory  results. 

"The  American  Railroad  Association  has  been  noted  for  its 
persistent  conservatism.  Assuming  that  the  signal  ought  to  be 
changed,  this  committee  might  naturally  be  expected  to  demand 
that  the  proposition  be  supported  by  a  good  body  of  experience 
in  favor  of  changing.  What  have  they  got  to  offer?  Many  men 
in  that  association,  as  many  other  railroad  officers,  all  over  the 
country,  are  Morse  telegraphers;  and  every  one  familiar  with 
the  Morse  alphabet  will  agree  that  the  way  to  make  the  crossing- 
signal,  which  is  equivalent  to  '7,'  is  to  do  it  in  comparatively 
quick  time.  The  specialists  in  psychology  will  tell  you  that 
there  is  a  pleasing  rhythm  in  '7'  that  is  lacking  in  the  long- 
drawn  out  screeching  which  is  now  proposed. 

"The  whistle  nuisance  is  bad  enough,  in  all  conscience,  already. 
No  reasonable  man,  considerate  of  the  public,  can  think  of 
making  it  worse.  Some  of  the  safety  sharps  in  the  National 
Council  have  demanded  that  the  crossing-whistle  be  drawn  out 
longer,  but  these  men  are  thoughtless  extremists.  They  are 
simply  following  some  of  the  short-sighted  legislators  of  former 
years,  who  actually  prescribed  by  statute  the  continuous  blowing 
of  the  whistle  of  every  train  for  eighty  rods  before  reaching  a 
crossing!  And  there  are  enginemen  who  are  willing  to  aid  and 
abet  such  a  crime.  Foolish  people  who  recklessly  approach 
crossings  without  looking  and  listening  are,  indeed,  entitled  to 
a  good  warning,  but  there  is  no  reason  in  going  to  extremes; 
their  lives  are  not  worth  it. 

"The  hves  of  innocent  people  residing  near  crossings  deserve 
consideration.  The  passengers  in  trains  are  to  be  considered 
also;  I  have  ridden  a  hundred  miles  in  an  express-train  on  a 
prominent  Eastern  road,  in  a  coach  next  to  the  engine;  and 
the  frequent  and  excessive  whistling  for  crossings  wore  an  abso- 
lute nuisance.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  necessary  evil,  but  an  engine- 
man  with  a  conscience,  with  the  musician's  ear  for  time,  and  with 
proper  instruction  from  his  superintendent,  could  have  reduced 
the  evil  50  per  cent,  or  more.  Some  of  the  best  runners  habit- 
ually make  the  signal  in  two  seconds." 
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LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


WHERE   THE   DRAMA  IS   DEMOCRATIZED 


FORTl^\\TELY  the  present  rate  of  exchange  has  little 
to  do  with  the  costs  of  theatergoing  in  Germanj'  or 
the  size  of  actors'  salaries  there,  for  with  the  mark  valued 
at  a  little  over  one  cent,  the  price  of  a  seat  at  four  cents,  and  an 
actor  demanding  seven  dollars  a  month  for  wages  sound  Utopian. 


THE   "GREAT"     AS  WELL  AS  THE   "NEW"  THEATEK, 

Built  by  Max  Reinhardt  in  Berlin  for  tlie  proletariat,  and  holding  3.000.     Here  is  a  return  to 
tlic  staKC  of  Iho  (Irccks  witli  players  and  audience  in  close  contact. 


In  other  respects,  ideals,  if  not  examples,  are  offered  in  the 
drama  of  the  newest  republics,  Gennany  and  Russia,  that  may 
seem  worth  considering  in  less  "progressive"  countries.  In 
Russia,  where  nothing  is  done  by  halves  to  realize  the  prole- 
tarian ideal,  there  is  an  entliu.siasm  in  its  direelors  that  seems  to 
overleap  it.self.  In  Germany,  however,  wlicre  the  guiding  si)irit 
is  Max  Reinhardt,  the  significant  drama  is  led  by  one  who  has 
come  forward  from  the  old  rf'gimo  and  taken  a  place  without 
protest  in  the  new.  Reinhardt's  contribution  to  the  new  order 
is  Das  GroHSi-s  Schauspielliaus — the  "great"  theater  instead  of 
the  "new"  theater,  with  a  capacity  for  more  than  three  thousand 
spectators.  This  looks  like  a  rather  wide-open  door  to  Ihe 
IKjpula/jo,  especially  as  the  scats  arc  to  cost  on  an  average  three 
marks  fifty  pff-nnigs.or  Ic-ss  than  four  cents  at  present  exchange- 
rates.  A  correMiM>ndent  of  the  Ixtndon  Timcn  says  that  a 
So<nalist  member  of  the  Prussian  Assembly  recently  demunded 
tho  s<v;iali/.ation  of  the  theat^T,  saying  that  "while  the  tlieati  r 
should  w-rvt!  to  improve  taste  and  elevate  morals,  tlie  Herlin 
sf  jige  had  long  been  tending  to  become  entirely  comtnrrciali/.ed." 
"  iieinliardl  will  not  go  as  far  as  this  progressive  legislator,  l>ul  lie 
in  endeavoring  by  his  new  enterpris<i  to  reach  the  theat<Tgoing 
maiweti,  to  whom  the  play  is  a  matter  of  st-rious  interest." 
Tho  correspondent  adds: 

"He  ha.s,  therefore,  derided    to  dispense    witli    (he  ehiborufe 
and  costly  mounting  of  plays  which  in  many  eounlries  has  been 


carried  to  extreme  lengths,  and  to  make  his  appeal  to  the  in- 
tellect and  imagination  rather  than  primarily  to  the  eye  of  tho 
spectator.  His  new  house  is  a  cheap  one  in  comparison  with  the 
existing  theaters.  The  average  price  of  seats  is  3.50  marks,  and 
as  the  house  is  a  subscription  theater,  the  management  knows 
where  it  stands  financially  for  many  niontlis  in  advance.     There 

are  thousands  of  persons  in  Berlin — intel- 
ligent artizans,  typists,  bookkeepers,  shop- 
assistants — to  whom  the  play  makes  an 
irresistible  appeal,  but  who  can  not  afford 
present-day  prices.  It  is  to  these  classes 
that  Reinhardt  mainlj'  looks  to  fill  his 
new  house.  The  plays  are  announced  in 
advance,  and  to  many  a  family  the  date 
on  which  the  periodical  visit  to  the  theater 
is  to  take  place  is  looked  forward  to  with 
eagerness.  P^athers  and  mothers  take 
their  children,  and  the  occasion  is  a  domes- 
tie  event." 

The  success  of  his  new  venture  in 
stage-management  will  perhaps  deter- 
mine the  question  whether  the  modern 
play,  by  being  placed  behind  the  pro- 
scenium arch,  thus  creating  a  framed 
picture,  is  better  or  worse  thdn  the  Eliza- 
bethan or,  indeed,  ancient  Greek  method 
of  merging  players  and  audience  by  rang- 
ing the  latter  in  a  semicircle  round  tho 
actors.   Reinhardt  is  in  a  sense  reactiouarj- : 

"By  bringing  the  actors  into  the  middle 
of  tho  house  Reinhardt  believes  he  will 
reestablish  that  intimate  association  be- 
tween player  and  audience  which  has 
been  lost  in  great  measure  owing  to  the 
present  construction  of  theaters,  and  that 
the  drama  will  again  come  into  its  own 
as  an  important  factor  in  the  social  and 
intellectual  life  of  the  nation.  In  his 
opinion  'the  i)lay's  the  thing';  the  words 
of  the  author  are  what  should  tell  on  the 
audience,  and  once  this  is  achieved  there  is  no  longer  any  need 
for  minute  antiquarian  exactness  or  extravagantly  lavish 
I)ictorial  or  realistic  accessories,  since  the  imagination  of  the 
spectator,  like  that  of  children  at  i^lay,  will  supply  all,  or 
almost  all,  that  is  necessary.  And  in  Reinhardt's  view  this  was 
Sliakesi)eare's  own  attilu(l(>  toward  the  stage.  The  first  i)iece 
l)r()(liiced  at  Das  Gro.s.ses  Schauspielhaus  was  a  vt-rsion  of  the 
'Oresteia'  of  yEschylus.  Its  choruses  bring  uimn  the  stage  a  rather 
nunjerous  comi)any  of  actors,  'l>ut,'  .said  Reinhardt  to  me,  'the 
next  j)iece  I  shall  jjioduce  will  b(>  "llandet,"  because  I  wish  to 
show  that  the  new  hou.se  is  adapted  not  oidy  to  choruses,  but  to 
the  unfolding  of  the  single  intellectual  fate  of  "  Ilandol  "  without 
gnat  decorative  accessories.  The  next  i)iece  after  that  will  be 
Ilaiiptmann's  m>w  ])lay,  "  Der  Weisse  Ileiland"  (Th(>  White 
Kediemer),  the  tinu'  of  which  is  that  of  tlu'  concpiest  of  Mexico 
and  of  which  C'ortez  and  MotUe/.unui  are  characters.  Then 
will  i-otne  a  new  ])lay  called  "Danton,"  by  Romain  Rolland, 
which  1  have  acquired  anil  whi<'h  I  shall  be  the  lirst  to  i)roduce.'  " 

Berlin  numagers  are  troubled  by  "the  «'nornu)Usly  t'ldumced 
demands  nuule  by  actors  in  the  nuitter  of  salary."  \\  illi  the 
mark  gone  down  in  jxirchasing  power,  "the  most  insignificant 
player  now  insists  on  at  least  seven  hundred  marks  a  month — 
a  figure  fronj  which  the  salaries  of  others  may  be  judged."  In 
Ru.Ksia  the  actors  are  used  as  props  to  the  new  r<''gime  and  an> 
favored  not  oidy  in  salari«'S,  but  in  food  allowances.  Facts  .'iboiit 
tln'  theater  in  Pelrograd  an<  furnished  by  Paul  Dukes,  fornu'rly 
••onnecled  with  the  Maryinski  o|)era  in  (hut  city,  in  an  articl(> 
in  the  London  Daily  Tckyraph.     The  theater  is  brougiit  under 
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the  general  supervision  of  Lunacharsky,  the  head  of  the  Com- 
missariat of  Education  and  Art.     We  read: 

"In  the  realm  of  art,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is,  or  should  be, 
far  removed  from  the  torn  and  troubled  region  of  politics,  Luna- 
charsky has  initiated  free  entertaimnents,  theaters,  operatic 
performances,  and  cinematographs  for  the  working-classes 
and  scholastic  institutions.  The  theaters  are  thus  kept  thor- 
oughly occupied.  Very  few  new  works  are  performed,  for  the 
members  of  the  theatrical  profession  perform  their  duties  very 
much  like  those  other  members  of  the  intelligentsia  who  contribute 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Bolshevik  regime  by  working  in 
govermnent  institutions.  They  work  automatically,  by  force 
of  inertia,  and  because  they  must  be  engaged  in  some  oecupa- 
I  tion  to  earn  a  living.  The  repertoire,  both  of  theater  and  opera, 
'  consequently  consists  of  the  same  old  classical  rut  of  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The  few  new  works  which  are  pro- 
duced are  chiefly  of  a  revolutionary,  and  consequently  propa- 
gandist character,  and  are  performed  for  this  reason  rather  than 
for  any  intrinsic  value  of  their  own.  Among  this  number  are 
some  of  Lunacharsky's  own  plays. 

"The  Bolsheviki  fully  realize  the  value  of  the  theater  as  an 
instrument  of  propaganda  to  popularize  their  regime.  They 
I  keep  the  theaters  open  at  all  costs,  and  with  this  end  in  view 
give  very  advantageous  terms  to  the  theatrical  personnel.  The 
latter,  besides  being  better  paid,  receive  larger  food  rations  than 
the  general  population.  Actors  and  musicians  are  also  exempted 
from  military  service,  and  these  two  factors  serve  to  make  this 
category  of  the  population  readily  submit  to  the  Bolshevik 
regime,  which  thus  affects  them  but  slightly. 

"The  conservatoires  continue  to  function,  but  the  abolition 
of  entrance  examinations,  all  tests,  the  diploma,  and,  indeed,  of 
any  educational  norm,  has  sadly  reduced  the  standard  of  musi- 
cal education  in  the  conservatoires  of  Petrograd  and  Moscow, 
which  were  formerly  of  such  high  standing.  The  object  of  the 
changes  is  said  to  be  to  proletarianize  these  institutions.  Educa- 
tion in  the  conservatoires  and  universities  is  now  universally 
free,  as  was  often  the  case  under  the  old  regime  for  indigent 
students.  Glazunoff  is  still  director  of  the  Petrograd  Conser- 
vatoire, but  is  producing  no  new  work.  Composition,  except 
of  topical  revolutionary  music,  is  at  a  standstill. 

"The  administration  of  all  musical  affairs  under  the  Com- 
missariat of  Education  and  Art  is  in  the  hands  of  Arthur 
Lourier,  a  pianist  of  extreme  modern  tendencies  who  was  un- 
known before  the  Bolshevik  revolution.  Lunacharsky  has 
repeatedly  offered  this  post  to  the  popular  musician  and  con- 
ductor, Alexander  Siloti.  I  was  unable  to  meet  Siloti  in  Petro- 
grad, but  I  was  told  he  has  persistently  refused  to  accept  any 
post  under  the  Bolshevik  regime." 


REENTER  GERMAN  MUSIC— With  the  singing  of  "Par- 
sifal," even  tho  in  English,  at  the  Metropolitan,  the  subject  of 
German  music  is  opened  anew,  and  next  week  we  shall  doubtless 
have  something  to  report.  Meantime,  we  might  perhaps  profit- 
ably consider  what  Mr.  Ernest  Newman  writes  in  the  Boston 
Transcript  on  the  same  subject  as  applied  to  London: 

"The  London  public's  attitude  toward  the  music  of  our  late 
enemies  was  made  clear  enough  the  other  day  when  the  London 
String  Quartet  (reenforced  by  two  additional  instruments)  played 
Schonberg's  Sextet.  One  or  two  songs  by  Strauss  and  other 
living  Germans  have  crept  into  our  programs  during  the  last 
couple  of  months,  but  Schonberg's  Sextet  is  the  first  large  piece 
by  a  contemporary  German  or  Austrian  composer  to  be  heard 
here  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Every  seat  in  the  hall, 
apparently,  was  taken,  and  the  Sextet  was  listened  to  in  silence 
and  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  After  an  experience 
of  this  kind  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  doubt  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  forgetting  of  the  war,  so  far  as  music  is  concerned. 
We  shall  not,  I  hope,  repeat  our  former  mistake  of  welcoming 
all  German  music,  from  the  first  rate  to  the  fourth  rate.  I  wish, 
indeed,  a  barrage  could  bo  put  up  against  aU  foreign  music 
below  the  first  rate,  including  that  of  our  late  Allies;  for  some 
of  the  French  and  Russian  and  Italian  music  we  have  had  to 
listen  to  this  year  has  been  a  sore  trial  of  our  patience.  But 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  Strauss  and  Regor  and  Schonberg  that 
we  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  again,  and  we  are  all  keen  to 
know  whether  the  last  five  years  have  produced  any  young 
German  or  Austrian  composer  of  genius  who  is  likely  to  raise 
German  music  out  of  the  rut  into  which  it  fell  in  the  ten  years  or 
so  before  the  war." 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  GERMAN  AND  OTHER 
FOREIGN  PRESS 

THE  GERMAN  PRESS  in  this  country  have  declined 
33  per  cent,  since  1917.  Five  hundred  German  news- 
papers and  periodicals  were  published  in  the  United 
States  in  1917;  at  the  beginning  of  1920  only  327  were  counted. 
These  figures  are  furnished  by  the  Foreign  Language  Informa- 
tion Bureau  established  during  the  war  and  recently  incor- 
porated with  the  Red  Cross.  This  organization  has  since  its 
formation  kept  watch  on  approximately  one  thousand  periodi- 
cals which  are  estimated  together  to  have  some  five  million 
readers.  Some  of  its  findings,  especially  those  connected  with 
the  German  press,  are  given  in  the  New  York  Times,  from  an 
interview  with  the  chief  of  the  division: 

"Among  the  war's  effects  has  been  the  restricted  advertising 
given  to  German-language  papers.  The  loss  in  income  has 
been  so  great  that  weaker  papers  have  had  to  stop  publication 
or  to  merge  with  stronger  ones.  Many  concerns  have  stopt 
giving  advertisements  to  German  papers. 

"But  not  less  important  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  sub- 
scribers. Germans  in  this  country  have  ordinarily  been  here 
at  least  twenty  years.  During  the  last  decades  only  a  thin 
stream  of  immigrants  has  come  in.  Consequently  the  interest 
in  German  publications  has  been  diminishing.  Children  of 
German  immigrants  seldom  read  German  papers.  Only  the 
first  generation  buys  them.  Until  the  war,  however,  many 
whose  interest  had  died  continued  to  subscribe  to  papers  which 
they  never  read.  The  war  brought  them  up  with  a  start. 
Subscriptions  were  cut  down.  Men  who  before  had  never 
taken  the  trouble  to  stop  their  subscriptions  began  to  say,  'I 
don't  want  that  paper  coming  into  the  house.'  They  had  really 
become  Americans,  and  the  war  forced  a  decision. 

"The  papers  which  have  survived  are  divided  more  on  the 
lines  of  American  papers  than  of  other  foreign-language  publica- 
tions. Practically  all  dislike  the  Peace  Treaty,  but  politically 
they  are  Democratic  or  Republican.  Germans  have  been  here 
so  long  that  they  are  in  local  politics.  The  average  reader  of  a 
German  paper  is  much  more  interested  in  Bill  Miller's  chance 
for  the  town  council  than  he  is  in  the  fate  of  the  Kaiser.  That 
he  has  any  interest  in  the  Kaiser  is  due  to  the  unconquerable 
habit  of  men  to  idealize  the  memories  of  youth.  The  nourish- 
ment of  that  sentimental  feeling  is  the  chief  business  of  many 
German-language  papers. 

"Outside  of  papers  printed  for  churches  and  lodges  and  other 
particular  interests  the  important  German  papers  are  divided 
between  the  Repiiblicans  and  Democrats.  There  is  one  Socialist 
paper  in  New  York,  but  the  Socialist  paper  in  Chicago  after 
forty  years  of  publication  has  dwindled  into  a  weekly.  AU 
told,  there  are  only  six  or  seven  in  the  country.  The  old  party 
papers  are  kept  alive  because  they  are  wanted  for  political 
purposes." 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Germans  do  not  belong  to  the  class 
commonly  referred  to  as  "ignorant  foreigners."  This  class 
comprises  immigrants  from  Russia  and  the  border  provinces, 
also  from  central  and  southern  Europe  generallj-,  and  so  far  as 
they  may  be  described  as  "Reds"  have  "inherited  the  oppro- 
brium which  during  the  war  naturally  centered  on  the  Germans." 
In  answer  to  the  imputation  that  the  newer  immigrants  are 
"enemies  of  the  United  States  and  eager  to  set  up  a  'dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat'  in  this  country,"  the  Bureau  has  some 
interesting  findings,  first  about  the  Italians  and  then  the 
Ukrainians: 

"After  the  Germans  the  Italians  have  the  largest  number 
of  papers  and  the  greatest  subscription  list  among  the  immi- 
grant groups.  Two  hundred  and  twelve  papers,  with  some 
seven  hundred  thousand  subscribers,  are  listed.  Before  the  war 
the  greater  number  of  Italian  papers  were  counted  Den^ocratic. 
Because  of  the  Fiume  issue  many  of  these  have  become  Repub- 
lican. Out  of  212  periodicals  of  all  kinds  only  six  are  classed  as 
Socialist,  but  one  Bolshevik  paper  has  been  supprest.  Practi- 
cally all  are  now  advising  Italians  not  to  leave  the  United 
States.  At  the  same  time  they  are  urging  Americanization  and 
advocating  the  retention  of  Italian  characteristics. 

"The  Ukrainians  tell  an  interesting  story.  About  five  hun- 
dred thousand  of  them  are  settled  in  the  industrial  districts  of 
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this  country.  Nineteen  publications  are  issued  in  their  hmguage. 
These  have  between  seventy  thousand  and  eiglity  thousand 
readers.  Six  of  these  pai)ers  are  rtligious,  five  are  i)rogressive 
with  Socialist  tendencies,  two  are  humorous,  and  six  are  extreme 
radicals.  The  radical  papers,  tho  numerous,  however,  ha^•e  a 
relatively  insigniticant  following.  They  claim  six  thousand 
Communists  out  of  a  total  of  a  half  a  million  Ukrainians  in  the 
colony — hardly  more  than  1  per  cent.  The  significant  aspect 
of  the  Ukrainian  situation  is  the  vigor  with  which  the  majority 
flays  the  radical  minority." 


THE   BILL-BOARD   FIGHTING  FOR 
ITS  LIFE 

MR.  PEXXELL  IS  SO  FOND  OF  A  FIGHT  that  The 
Literary  Digest  may  claim  a  grievance  that  any  of  his 
qiiarrels  should  fall  to  it  for  participation  or  settle- 
ment. Our  policj'  is  a  free  field  for  all,  so  having  given  him 
his  innings  on  the  question  of  bill-boards  and  their  habit  of 
wandering  about  the  country  obstructing  the  view,  we  are, 
of  course,  bound  to  give  his  opponents,  the  promoters  of  bill- 
boards, their  say  also.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  The  Literary 
Digest  for  Januar3-  17  appeared  an  article  representing  Mr. 
Pennell's  views,  which  one  of  our  correspondents  calls  "an  ill- 
tempered  attack  made  upon  bill-boards  and  poster-advertising." 
The  article  is  charged  further  with  containing  "many  misleading, 
exaggerated,  and  untruthful  statements  which  were  attributed 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell,  and  which  were  commented  upon  and 
published  by  The  Literary  Digest  apparently  without  any 
effort  to  ascertain  their  correctness."  We  are  asked  "on  the 
ground  of  fair  play  to  examine  the  data  alreadj'  furnished  The 
Literary  Digest  relative  to  the  Pennell  incident,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  that  investigation  to  correct  as  far  as  you  can  the 
^vrong  done  poster-ad verti.sing."  This  request  emanating  from 
Chicago  must  refer  to  protests  from  varying  sources  from  which 
we  now  make  citations.  First  comes  one  from  the  Fred  L. 
Hinks  Company,  whose  letter  is  headed  by  the  terrifyipg  motto, 
"We  cover  Iowa."  Even  Mr.  Pennell  never  charged  so  much 
against  any  one.     The  Fort  Dodge  concern  thus  declares  itself: 

"While  glancing  through  your  valued  magazine  I  was  sur- 
prizfd  to  find  comments  on  a  speech  by  one  Mr.  Pennell,  wlio, 
no  doubt,  is  envious  of  the  growth  of  the  bill-board  as  an  adver- 
tising medium.  I  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Pennell  and  care  less,  but 
I  can  not  allow  an  accusation  of  this  kind  to  go  unchallenged. 
With  one  word  he  condemns  all  kinds  of  outdoor  advertising  and 
with  another  he  states  that  the  traveling  public  would  rather 
shoot  craps  that  enjoy  the  scenerj'.  The  bill-board  industry 
does  not  need  any  defense  as  n-sults  have  been  rcsponsiljle  for 
its  rapid  growth.  This  phase  of  advertising  was  originated  by 
Barnum,  For*  paw,  and  other  circus  men,  and  the  large  crowds 
which  assembled  at  the  appointed  time  spoke  for  themselves  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  bill-})oard  advertising.  The  Liberty  Loan  did 
not  bring  out  bill-boards  but  bill-boards  brought  out  the  money 
for  the  Liberty  Loan." 

A  Muskegon  correspondent,  wlio  announces  "A.  A.  Boards  in 
Every  Town,"  thinks  wc  have  been  made  the  victims  of  "some- 
body" who  handed  usan  "article  without  tho  least  bit  of  .sen.se." 
Ooing  on: 

"Who  is  this  man  Joe  Pennell?  Xever  heard  of  liirn  befrjre, 
and  fn>m  his  writing  would  say  that  lie  citlicr  a  HoislicvisI,  a 
Hocialit,  or  just  a  reformer,  and,  moreover  his  mind  wanders  if 
he  has  one. 

"His  say  about  the  Pill  advertisements  on  the  boards — we  do 
not  know  of  a  single  Pill  advcrtisenifnt  on  the  boards  at  tlui 
present  tim*?  and  he  does  neither.  'I'hero  might  Im>  some  local 
man,  but  not  a  National  Advertiser  at  the  pn-si-nt  time  and  its 
a  long  timt!  since  lir;  has  seen  one. 

"Says  we  are  using  the  boards  wliirrli  lia<l  Lihery  Loan  pos1«'rs 
on  for  other  purposes  at  this  time.  This  man  certainly  handed 
you  s*>rrietliing.  If  he  had  investigated  he  would  have  f(Minil 
out  that  The  Poster  Advertising  Association  in  the  United 
States  (Masted  free  of  charge  on  these  boards  over  one  million 
an<l  half  drillurs  worth  of  Liberty  Iahiu  posters  absolulely  free 


of  charge,  we  built  boards  free  of  charge  whenever  they  wanted 
them  and  tlu-n  this  being  who  handed  you  the  letter  knows 
nothing  about  the  matter  at  all." 

So  voluminous  have  been  our  communications  from  Mr. 
Tom  Nokes,  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
Poster  Advertising  Association,  that  we  must  make  judicious 
selections  only.  Mr.  Pennell  is  known  in  this  source  as  "the 
etcher  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,"  so  we  are  not  asked  to  explain  him. 
"Many  of  the  statements  contained"  in  his  article,  however, 
are  described  as  "utterly  without  foundation  and  a  malicious 
libel  on  two  media  of  advertising — poster  advertising  and  painted 
bulletin  advertising."     Mr.  Nokes  states  the  other  side: 

"Many  manufacturers  and  l)ig  advertisers  regard  poster  ad- 
vertising as  their  most  valuable  medium,  and  their  consistent 
use  of  it  is  the  best  proof  of  its  effectiveness,  for  the  National 
advertiser  examines  and  records  results  very  closely  and  accur- 
ately, and  never  continues  to  use  an  uuresultful  form  of  ad\er- 
tising.  There  is  no  denying  that  the  poster  appeals  to  masses 
and  classes.  People  can  not  ignore  it.  Its  message  burns  into 
the  mind." 

Our  attention  is  called  to  an  article  in  the  August  issue  of 
The  Printing  Art,  in  which  Mr.  ISIorris  Greenberg,  of  the  Com- 
mercial High  School,  Brooklyn,  says: 

"Speaking  of  commercial  art  leads  one  to  say  that  some  of 
our  best  artists  are  contributing  their  talents  to  give  better 
publicity  to  industrial  products.  Posters  and  other  forms  of 
advertising  are  here  to  stay;  and  if  we  must  have  these,  let  us 
have  them  as  beautiful  as  art  can  make  them.  Maxfield  Parrish 
does  exquisite  work  to  advertise  tires,  perfumes,  candies,  etc." 

The  latter  statement  and  much  of  what  follows  it  refer  to 
other  than  bill-board  advertising,  which,  however,  is  outside  the 
field  of  discussion,  since  bill-boards  were  all  that  Mr.  Pennell 
attacked,  and  these  on  the  ground  that  they  destroyed  the  beauties 
of  nature.  Mr.  Nokes  and  Mr.  PenneU  had  an  interchange  of  notes 
on  the  points  in  dispute,  and  the  former  furnishes  us  a  reply  of 
ISIr.  Pennell   with  obvious  intentions  of  inviting  publicity': 

"January  31,  1920. 
"Mr.  Tom  Nokes, 

"Johnstown,  Pa. 
"Sir:  I  hope  in  your  search  for  the  source  of  a  reporter's 
misstatement  you  have  found  a  copy  of  The  American  Magazine 
of  Art  for  January  issued  by  the  Federation  of  Art.  If  not,  I 
would  advise  j-ou  to  get  it.  I  myself,  I  may  inform  you,  have 
l)ublished  no  articles  yet,  however.  So  save  your  excited  legis- 
lative energy  for  those  who  have. 

"There  will  be  a  meeting  of  those  interested  in  the  subject 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  th(>  P"'ine  Arts  on  IMonday,  Feb- 
ruary 9,  at  4  P.M.,  and  1  tliink  if  you  care  to  attend,  and  are  ad- 
mitted, and  permitted  to  talk,  you  might — from  the  tone  of  your 
letters — add  considerablj'  to  tlie  gaiety  of  the  occasion. 

"Yours, 

"Joseph  Pennell." 

It  seems  that  Mr.  P(?nnell  was  not  engaged  l)y  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts  to  make  a  campaign  against  bill-boards, 
lie  asserts  tiiat  lliis  error  in  the  original  statement  was  made  by 
the  reporter  for  tiie  New  York  Krciting  Pod,  whose  wonls  we 
quoted.  Tliis,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  is  the  only  error,  in 
fact,  in  our  articii'  of  January  17,  the  other  statements  n>- 
maining  in  the  realm  of  opinion.  To  he  (juite  unpn>judiced, 
we  qu()t(>  a  coup!(>  of  paragrai)lis  from  tlie  Ojikiand  (liiardinn 
of  January  10,  wiiicii  seem  to  contribute  to  tlie  perfect  ai)olheosis 
of  the  l)ill-board: 

"Oakland  once  boasted  ol'  an  organization  whicii  liad  for  its 
object  llu>  beautifying  of  the  great  outdoors.  Particularly  was 
this  body  inl«'resled  in  the  eiu'ouragenient  of  tne-planting, 
keeping  houses  clean  and  painted  on  the  oiitside,  and  so  fortii. 
We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  still  in  active  service,  but  if  it 
is,  the  cockles  of  its  lu-art  shouhl  rejoice  over  a  sight  that  was 
noticj'd  on  Telegraph  Avenue  this  week.  There  an«  some  very 
artistic  outdoor  advertising  stands  on  the  avenue  ne:ir  Twen- 
tieth Street.  No  stretch  of  tiie  imagination  can  ••all  tiieni  'bill- 
boards,' they  are  positively  i)icturesque  aiul  add  largely  to  tho 
scenic  effect  of  the  pro|)erty  for  two  lilocks  either  way." 
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AN   "AMERICAN   TRAGEDY" 

/IMONG  ALL  ITS  FARCES,  "bedroom"  and  otherwise, 
/--\  the  American  theater  has  given  place  to  a  tragedy. 
■^  -^  True,  the  New  York  stage  takes  it  in  homeopathic 
doses,  giving  it  room  for  only  two  afternoon  performances  weekly, 
so  that  the  tired  business  man  is  saved  from  any  gloom  in  his 
recreation  hoiu"s.  The  program  even  warns  him  away  from 
Eugene  O'Neil's  "Beyond  the  Horizon,"  by  calling  it  "a  genuine, 
reasonable,  poignant  domestic  tragedy."  The  most  conserva- 
tive among  the  city's  critics,  Mr. 
Towse,  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  admits  this  description 
"fully  justified"  in  that  the 
situation  arises  "out  of  the  con- 
flict between  circumstance  and 
character,  wholly  unsensational 
but  sufficiently  dramatic,  show- 
ing a  sympathetic  comprehen- 
sion of  elemental  human  nature 
and  representing  a  realistic  study 
of  actual  life."  Another  critic, 
Louis  V.  De  Foe,  of  The  World, 
takes  time  to  guard  his  initial 
enthusiasm;  and  in  his  Sunday 
"special"  following  the  first  criti- 
cism appraises  the  play  "as  a 
fulfilment  of  the  best  purposes 
of  the  theater  and  as  a  promise 
of  even  finer  things  to  come." 
He  regards  its  author,  Eugene 
G.  O'Neil,  as  one  of  the  very  few 
writers  emerging  into  public 
notice  whose  work  bears  the 
unmistakable  stamp  of  great 
ability.  Mr.  O'Neil,  son  of 
the  distinguished  actor,  James 
O'Neil,  has  been  known  already 
as  a  playwright,  but  his  efforts 
have  mainly  been  confined  to 
one-act  pieces.  Mr.  De  Foe  in- 
troduces him: 


"It  is  frank,  uncompromising  tragedy,  developed  from  the 
clash  of  character  against  circumstance  and  environment,  and 
it  is  presented  wholly  in  the  theater's  idiom — which  is  action. 
Of  two  brothers  on  a  New  England  farm  one  is  frail  in  health, 
sensitive,  unpractical,  a  dreamer  whose  nature  has  been  fettered 
by  his  surroundings  and  who  longs  for  the  open  road;  the  other 
is  vigorous,  stolid,  competent,  a  matter-of-fact  lad  who  is  content 
to  battle  with  the  land.  When  Robert,  the  visionary,  is  about 
to  heed  the  call  of  the  open  and  roam  the  earth,  his  discovery 
that  a  girl,  who  he  has  thought  loved  his  brother,  is  really 
in  love  with  him  causes  him  to  obey  his  passion  rather  than 
his   instinct    and    remain    at    home,    and    Andrew,    the    stolid 


A  NEW  ENGLAND  HOUSEHOLD  TKAGEDY. 


The  slatternly  wife,  the  poetic  husband  misfit  as  farmer,  the  brother  cheated  of  his  real  career,  and 
the  old  father  forming  a  family  circle  destined  for  failure  and  disaster. 


"He  is  still  a  very  young  man 
— in   his   early   thirties,  we  are 

told.  From  his  first  play  of  full  length,  which  was  brought  out 
at  the  Morosco  Theater  and  also  from  such  of  his  one-act  pieces 
as  have  been  acted  in  the  independent  theaters,  we  conclude 
that  his  tendency  is  to  see  life — at  least  the  life  that  tempts  him 
to  write  about  it — through  dark  glasses.  Perhaps  this  predilec- 
tion for  gloomy  subjects  is  only  a  sign  of  youth  that  takes  itself 
too  seriously;  anyway,  a  more  optimistic  outlook  upon  life,  even 
in  the  early  thirties,  would  indicate  a  better  capacity  to  portray 
it  in  the  theater,  for  life  shows  always  bright  tints  among  the 
drab.  We  are  told  also  that  Mr.  O'Neil  from  boyhood  has 
shown  symptoms  of  a  somewhat  morbid  nature.  If  this  be  true, 
it  is  not  a  healthy  trait.  He  still  has  time  to  outgrow  it.  Bilious- 
ness is  not  an  incurable  affliction. 

"He  is  a  son  of  James  O'Neil,  the  veteran  romantic  actor, 
who  began  in  the  company  of  Edwin  Forrest  and  appeared  with 
Edwin  Booth  and  Adelaide  Neilson,  but  whom  the  present  gen- 
eration of  playgoers  associates  chiefly  with  the  roles  of  D' Artagnan 
and  Monte  Cristo.  So  his  instinct  for  the  theater  has  come  to 
him  by  direct  inheritance.  It  has  not  taught  him,  tho,  that  the 
theater  must  defer  to  certain  practical  demands.  He  has  not 
yet  learned  that  brevity  is  a  virtue.  His  technical  method, 
surprizingly  effective  as  it  is  on  its  one  side,  is  arbitrary  and  wilful 
on  the  other.  He  will  yet  discover  that,  however  minutely  he 
aims  to  analyze  his  characters,  he  must  respect  mechanical  neces- 
sity and  must  not  write  his  plays  in  what  amounts  to  six  acts." 

The  new  play,  which  considered  criticism  places  as  "the  most 
notable  native  accomplishment  in  the  field  of  serious  drama  in 
this  or  recent  seasons,"  is  given  in  this  rapid  sketch: 


farmer,  to  hide  his  bitter  disappointment,  goes  away  in  his  place. 

"Then  follows  the  inevitable  tragedy  of  Robert's  struggle  with 
the  life  which  he  by  nature  is  unfitted  to  hve.  Bitter  overtones 
sound  in  this  symphony  of  disaster.  The  incompetent  dreamer 
rouses  the  relentless  hatred  of  his  father.  His  wife  soon  discovers 
that  it  was  Andrew  whom  she  loved  and  taunts  him  with  her 
mistake.  She  becomes  a  truculent  slattern,  vindictive,  sullen, 
and  morose.  The  farm  goes  to  rack  and  ruin.  Dire  poverty  grips 
the  pair.  And  meanwhile  Robert  graduallj^  wastes  away  with 
consumption,  which  already  has  claimed  his  onlj'  child.  In  the 
end  he  dies  a  hopeless  failure  and  a  victim  of  fate,  -with  his  last 
straining  gaze  upon  the  hilltops  he  has  never  crossed. 

"The  story  is  what  it  is  because  the  characters  are  what  they 
are.  Mr.  O'Neil's  sketching  of  his  types  is  sincere  and  true. 
No  convention  of  the  theater  is  permitted  to  intrude  to  shape 
arbitrarily  the  development  of  his  theme.  The  play  is  elbow 
to  elbow  with  life." 

So  much  in  justification  of  the  great  expectations  entertained 
of  the  author.  "Of  what  other  drama  of  the  year  can  so  much 
be  said?"  asks  Mr.  De  Foe,  who  finds  also  some  shortcomings: 

"The  play  is  too  prolix.  If  its  scenes  were  not  so  absorbing, 
it  might  be  complained  of  them  that  each  is  overladen.  The 
last  one  is  surely  superfluous.  Here  the  author  betrays  that  he 
has  become  too  much  infatuated  with  his  own  work.  Or  ielse, 
like  the  hunter  who  grappled  with  the  bear,  he  does  not  want  to 
keep  hold  of  it,  yet  fears  to  let  go  of  it.  A  better  way  out  of 
these  dilemmas  will  be  found  by  Mr.  O'Neil  as  his  experience 
in  the  theater  broadens." 


PROSPECTS   OF   PROHIBITION   IN   BRITAIN 


ANOTHER  TEX  YEARS  "will  see  the  termination  of  the 
/-\  drink  traffic  in  the  British  Islands,"  predicts  Mr.  W.  E. 
U.  A.  ("Pussj-foot")  Johnson,  and  with  this  somewhat  star- 
tling assertion  so  important  a  British  religious  weekly  as  The 
Methodist  Recorder  is  in  substantial  agreement,  believing  that 
there  are  many  signs  which  encourage  this  hope  among  British 
prohibitionists.  Air.  Johnson  explains  that  the  American  Anti- 
Sal(X)U  League  will  help  in  furnishing  information  and  in  send- 
ing speakers  at  the  request  of  British  organizations.  But  further 
than  that,  he  says  in  an  article  in  the  recent  Anglo-American 
number  of  the  Manches- 
ter Guardian,  "we  will 
not  go,  as  we  don't  pro- 
pose to  interfere  with 
British  affairs  in  any 
manner  whatever."  Mr. 
John.son  points  out  that 
the  responsibility  for 
creating  prohibition  sen- 
timent in  England  rests 
with  such  organizations 
as  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance,  the  Scottish 
Permissive  Bill  and  Tem- 
perance Association,  and 
the  British  Women's 
Temperance  Associa- 
tion. Another  impor- 
tant temperance  organi- 
zation is  the  Strength 
of  Britain  Movement, 
which  organized  the 
luncheon  and  mass- 
meeting  at  which  Mr. 
Johnson  was  welcomed 
af  t<'r  his  return  to  health 
following  the  injury'  that 
d«-prived     him    of     the 

sight  of  one  eye.  It  seems  to  The  Methodist  Times,  speak- 
ing of  the  enthusiasm  shown  at  this  meeting,  "as  if  the  tem- 
pi-rance  workers  of  this  country  have  been  electrified  by  the 
triumph  of  prohibition  in  America  and  are  anxious  to  'go  over 
the  top*  to  storm  the  entrenched  interests  of  the  bnswers  and 
distillers  without  loss  of  time."  That  British  prohibitionists 
are  now  losing  no  lime  is  also  asserted  by  the  writeT  of  an  article 
on  the  ••ditorial  page  of  The  Melhodiat  Recorder  who  cites  a 
number  of  fax-ts  showing  why  the  question,  "Will  Britain  Adopt 
Prohibition?"  is  very  much  alive  just  at  present: 

"The  Scotland  Temp<'rance  Act  of  K)l.'{  has  given  prohibi- 
tionistN  a  griait  objective.  A  determined  att<'mpt  and  one  in 
which  S<-otliHli  MelhodislH  will  heartily  eoopcnile,  will  be  made 
U}  gain  a  ffw  'dry'  areas  as  a  result  of  liie  local-opt ioti  jkjIIs 
to  be  held  in  S<-otlund  at  the  end  of  tlu!  current  year.  Already 
between  thnf- jiiindred  and  four  htmdred  'Xo  IJecnHing'  Coiii- 
mitte««  have  been  r<»inud  to  aKHJHt  the  causc',  and  special  efTorts 
are  being  made  throughtjut  the  country  to  instruct  Sc((tli.sli 
<!ieetorH  concerning  the  binefUs  f)f  a  prohibition  n'ginie.  Efforls 
will  be  continued  throughout  the  year 

"In  Krigland  uiirl  W'jiIim  the  strnggh'  is  less  advanci-d.  Tim 
Liquor  TralVic  l/oeal  Veto  liill,  which  has  received  its  first  rea<liiig 
in  the  House  of  CommonH,  is  a  proposal  to  set  U|>  a  nferenduin 
in  this  cxiuntry  and  in  Wales,  similar  to  that  already  in  opera- 


t'vj.j  I  i^hted  hy  Vii<Jerwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 
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tion  in  Scotland.  Had  the  Licensing  Bill  of  1908  been  passed 
by  both  Hou.ses  of  Parliament,  the  people  of  England  and 
Wak's  would  have  possest  this  power  of  local  option  on  and 
after  April  5,  1923.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  this  present 
bill  will  be  superseded  by  a  new  licensing  bill  to  be  submitted 
to  the  House  of  Commons  early  in  the  present  j'ear.  It  is 
understood  that  the  proposed  measure  is  intended  to  perpetuate 
the  work  of  the  Liquor  Control  Board,  by  commissions  set  up  for 
that  purpose.  The  new  bill,  howe\-er,  will  probably  be  marred  by 
one  vital  omission — the  absence  of  any  provision  for  the  opera- 
tion of  a  local-option  test,  similar  to  that  granted  to  Scotland. 
"There  are,  however,  several  encouraging  factors  in  the  present 

situation  which  lead 
British  prohibitionists 
to  hope  that,  within  tho 
next  ten  j^ears,  at  any 
rate,  the  evils  of  the 
tlrink  trade  will  be  final- 
ly averted  from  this 
country.  The  first  is 
the  assured  unity  of  the 
Christian  churches  in 
favor  of  local  option. 
This  is  the  chief  point  in 
the  'Xine  Points'  pro- 
gram enunciated  by  the 
Temperance  Council  of 
Christian  Churches;  and 
is,  at  the  present  time, 
tho  definite  objective  of 
tho  council  so  far  as 
temperance  legislation 
for  England  and  Wales 
is  concerned.  Tho 
second  factor  is  the  in- 
creasing adherence  of 
the  Labor  party  to  tho 
local -option  principle; 
and  the  fact  that  so 
many  labor  leaders  now 
advocate  tho  'short  cut* 
to  i)roIiil)ition  through 
a  referendum  of  tho 
electorate.  A  third  fac- 
tor is  the  awakening  of 
British  coininereial  lead- 
ers to  the  knowledge  that  jm^hibition  means  increased  industrial 
and  comuKTcial  eiTiciency.  And  equally  inqiortant  to  any  of 
these  is  the  lead  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  has  given  tho 
whole  nation  in  tho  matter  of  the  i)ractiso  of  total  abstinence, 
"One  other  i)hase  of  the  movenu>nt  must  b(>  noted.  Men  and 
women  of  to-day  have  i)assed  beyond  that  parochial  stage  of 
thought  and  outlook  which  in  prewar  days  led  them  to  weigh 
national  issues  in  the  scale  of  jx-rsonal  seliishne.ss.  When  our 
ministers  assert  (hat  the  drink  habit  is  the  greatest  hindrance 
extant  to  the  i)revalenc(>  of  social  righteousness;  when  our  judges 
aver  that,  without  driidc,  th(»  greater  i)art  of  the  nation's  criuu) 
would  be  eliminated;  when  social  workers  unite  in  insisting  that 
the  brewers  and  the  publicans  are  responsible  for  moral  degen- 
eraliou;  when  doctors  jjroclaiin  driidv  to  be  the  greatest  ally  of 
diseami  and  pestilence;  and  when  vital  statistics  record  the  fact 
that  drink  is  responsible  for  a  tirriCic  wastt>  of  child-life,  Christian 
men  anil  wonuii  who  b(lie\<'  in  llie  reconstruction  of  the  world 
according  to  the  will  of  (lod,  and  in  the  rebuilding  of  a  new  and 
happier  Hritain,  will  surely  hesitat(<  to  tolerate  the  existence  of 
I  lie  drink  trade  on  the  plea  of  '  persoiwd  liberty  to  drink  and 
be  merry!'  As  one  inendier  of  our  (diurch  who  is  not  a  total 
abstainer  said  to  the  writer  the  other  day:  'I  love  the  good 
things  of  life;  the  taste  of  good  beer;  the  llavor  of  good  wine; 
the  lure  of  gcMid  music;  and  the  society  of  kimlred  spirits.  \fl 
I  have  an  o|)en  min<l  on  the  ({uestioii  of  |)rohil)ilion.  If  you  can 
convince  me  that  the  exliiu-lion  of  tlu<  drink  Iradti  will  nuike  for 
national  hap])im!ss  and  i)roHj)erily,  well — I  gave  up  a  beloved  son 
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for  the  welfare  of  my  country,  and  I  shall  not  cavil  at  sacrificing 
a  lifelong  inclination  for  the  common  good!'  It  is  because  there 
are  thousands  of  such  men — and  the  majority  of  them  outside 
the  Christian  churches — that  I  believe  prohibition  in  Britain  to 
be  a  'live'  issue,  and  one  which  is  eventually  to  be  transmuted 
into  an  accepted  British  law." 

The  brewing  interest  in  Great  Britain,  according  to  The  Chris- 
Han  World,  an  independent  Free  Church  paper,  "is  honestly  becom- 
ing afraid  of  what  it  calls  'Pussyfootism.'  "  The  Christian  World 
believes  that  the  British  liquor  interests  are  paying  particular 
attention  to  Scotland,  where  the  local-option  provisions  of  the 
licensing  act  will  come  into 
operation  this  year.  We  are 
told  that  ' '  they  frankly  expect 
that  with  the  women's  vote 
large  districts  of  Scotland  wiU 
go  'dry,'  and  once  it  begins 
they  are  afraid  it  will  spread." 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
Church  of  England  papers  like 
The  Guardian  which  are  in- 
clined to  scoff  at  the  prohibi- 
tion movement  in  Britain  as 
fanaticism.  The  Guardian 
makes  fun  of  a  report  that 
American  prohibitionists  are 
raising  a  fund  of  ten  million 
pounds  sterling  to  help  make 
England  dry.  It  observes  that 
"with  ten  millions  to  pull  at, 
England  will  be  able  to  drink 
confusion  to  prohibition  with 
quite  satisfactory  frequency," 
and  that  the  more  "crank" 
money  in  circulation  in  En- 
gland the  better  for  English 
business. 

Many  Englishmen  who 
doubt  the  desirability  or  prac- 
ticability of  prohibition  point 
to  the  success  of  the  restrictive 
measures  enforced  by  "Dora." 
Roughly  speaking,  the  Defense 
of  the  Realm  Act,  commonly 
known  by  the  shorter  name, 
confines  drinking  to  meal 
hours.  According  to  figures 
published  by  the  Liquor  Con- 
trol Board  and   quoted   in   a 

London  dispatch  to  The  Sun  and  New  York  Herald  deaths  from 
alcoholism  and  convictions  for  drunkenness  have  been  cut  down 
as  follows: 

Deaths  Convictions 

1913 1,831  188,877 

1914 1,816  183,828 

'    1915 1,450  135,811 

1916 953                    84,191 

1917 5S0                    46,410 

1918 296                    29,075 

The  Prime  Minister  has  promised  to  introduce  a  bill  which 
will  establish  liquor  commissions  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Control  Board.  The  official  representative  of  the  British  brew- 
ing societies  has  declared  in  favor  of  "reasonable  restrictions," 
saying  that  the  aim  of  the  trade  is  "to  improve  the  public- 
house  and  make  it  more  decent,  a  fit  place  for  a  man  to  take 
his  wife  and  family,  while  the  prohibitionists  are  doing  their 
best  to  make  them  what  they  term  hovels  of  iniquity."  The  Rev. 
Henry  Carter,  a  member  of  the  Control  Board,  is  quoted  as 
saying: 

"Intemperance  has  decreased  greatly  as  a  result  of  the  restric- 
tions during  the  war.     Sickness  and  mortality  due  to  alcoholic 


diseases  have  diminished  and  social  well-being  has  been  enhanced. 
Our  next  step  is  to  obtain  permanency  for  the  system  of  state 
control  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  next  demand  will  be  for  a 
grant  of  local-option  powers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

"The  most  recent  declaration  of  the  Labor  party  is  in  favor 
of  the  policy  of  state  purchase  of  the  liquor  traffic,  coupled  with 
the  grant  of  local  option.  Whether  Great  Britain  will  go  wholly 
dry  as  America  has  done  will  depend  upon  public  opinion. 
This  country  never  will  be  stampeded  into  prohibition." 

In  the  same  dispatch  Mr.  Leif  Jones,  the  British  temperance 
reformer,  acknowledges  "the  sure  economic  gain  that  comes  from 
prohibition,"  and  adds: 


"ALMOST  THOU  PERSUADEST  ME  TO  BE  A  BRITISHER," 

Said  W.  E.  Johnson  in  response  to  the  cheers  whicli  greeted  him  in 
Central  Hall".  Westminster,  when  3,00C  British  "  drys  "  celebrated 
his  return  to  health  on  the  day  Constitutional  Prohibition  went  mto 
effect  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Johnson  may  be  seen  on  the 
platform  at  the  right  of  the  chairman's  table. 


"I  do  not  believe  in  an  at- 
tempt to  force  it  here,  how- 
ever. The  British  people  would 
have  to  be  persuaded.  We 
have  local  option  in  Scotland, 
and  I  believe  England  is  the 
only  country  in  Europe,  except 
Ireland,  where  some  form  of 
local  option  is  not  in  operation. 
Prohibition  here  is  impossible 
without  public  consent;  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  Ameri- 
can innovation  will  decide  the 
fate  of  prohibition  in  Great 
Britain." 


CANADA'S  "MEMORIAL 
WORKSHOPS  "  FOR  EX-SOI^ 
DIERS — Canada,  which  has 
already  done  much  for  its  re- 
turned men,  is  embarking  on  a 
new  scheme  to  care  for  what  are 
termed  the  problem  cases, 
"cases  which,  altho  badly  dis- 
abled, are  capable  of  perform- 
ing certain  duties  along  many 
lines,  but  physically  unfit  to 
give  a  full  day's  work."  The 
new  movement,  which  origi- 
nates in  Montreal,  has  the 
indorsement  of  that  city's 
leading  bankers  and  business 
men,  and  ample  capital  has 
been  subscribed  to  provide  the 
necessary  shop  equipment  and 
machinery  which  will  be  needed. 
This  wiU  be  held  in  the  name 
of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  which 
will  consist  of  three  of  Mon- 
treal's leading  citizens  to  be  nominated  by  each  of  the  three 
following  organizations:  Red  Cross,  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
and  the  Khaki  League.  The  trustees  will  hold  the  working 
capital,  and  wiU  apportion  the  funds  as  required  by  the  Board 
of  Management.  The  Montreal  Memorial  Workshops,  as  they 
will  probably  be  known,  will  be  opened  with  about  seventy-five 
problem  cases  of  returned  soldiers  who  are  incapable  of  regular 
employment,  and,  if  the  results  wath  these  justifj-  the  effort, 
the  program  will  be  enlarged  so  as  to  include  all  problem  cases. 
The  nature  of  the  work  is  explained  by  the  Montreal  Star: 

"The  various  departments  wU  include  wood-working  in  all  its 
branches,  such  as  cabinet-making,  picture-framing,  furniture- 
repairing,  and  upholstering.  There  nWII  be  a  complete  shoe- 
repairing  plant  installed,  and  in  the  near  future  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  commence  the  hand-maldng  of  shoes. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  will  be  a  basket-making  and 
basket  furniture  department  where  the  training  of  those  who 
were  for  a  long  time  in  the  hospital  will  be  developed  along 
practical  lines.  Then,  again,  it  is  proposed  to  open  a  depart- 
ment whore  a  register  Avill  be  kept  of  those  who  can  do  certain 
work  in  and  around  residential  premises.  It  is  proposed  that 
this  department  will  handle  the  employment  of  men  who  can 
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do  anything  from  mowing  a  lawn,  cleaning  floors,  putting 
in  window-glass,  etc.,  to  undertaking  the  moving  of  entire 
households. 

"An  interesting  feature  of  this  scheme  is  that  while  50  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  protits  may  be  used  for  extension  work  and 
to  develop  the  organization  so  that  more  men  may  be  employed, 
it  is  stipulated  that  all  other  protits  will  go  to  the  men  so  em- 
ployed either  dinctly  or  indirectly.  There  will  be  no  interest 
charges  on  capital  and  no  expenditure  for  overhead  supervision. 

"Director  J.  B.  Buckley  summed  up  the  situation  in  a  nut- 
shell when  he  said  to  The  Star  that  'this  movement  is  being 
watched  by  the  returned-soldier  interests  throughout  Canada, 
and  if  successfiU  it  is  hoped  it  will  give  the  solution  to  the  greatest 
difficidties  of  reestablishment,  that  is  to  say,  to  these  problem 
cases.'" 


ANTON  LANG  AND  THE  1920  PASSION-PLAY 

IX  THE  SUMMER  OF  1917  Americans  who  had  seen  the 
Ober-Anmiergau  Passion-play  were  shocked  to  learn  that 
Anton  Lang,  twice  the  Christus  of  the  play,  had,  despite 
his  poor  health  and  "his  unique  position  of  almost  monastic 
isolation,"  been  called  to  the  colors,  and  become  part  of  the 
German  Empire's  "cannon-fodder."  This  news  was  contained 
in  Bavarian  dispatches  to  the  Berliner  Tagehlatl  and  was  reported 
by  European  correspondents  of  the  American  press.  Since 
Anton  Lang  is  consumptive  and,  as  Airs.  Gertrude  Atherton 
noted  at  the  time,  "is  no  more  fitted  to  serve  in  the  trenches  or 
in  warfare  at  all  than  a  delicate  woman,"  rumors  of  his  death 
found  ready  credence.  Letters  from  the  Lang  household  have 
now  come  through,  however,  denying  that  the  Christus  in  the 
Passion-play  had  ever  been  called  into  service,  and  reporting 
him  alive  and  still  in  fair  health.  One  of  our  subscribers  gives 
us  the  opportunit)'  of  reprinting  this  personal  letter  from  Mrs. 
Anton  Lang: 

"Your  letter  was  the  first  one  reaching  us  from  the  United 
States  of  America,  tho  it  took  a  long  time  to  reach  us  here.  I 
must  beg  you  to  excuse  my  long  delay  in  answering  it.  Alas, 
dear  friend,  our  life  now  and  in  future  will  only  be  work,  con- 
tinual work,  for  daily  life  and  food.  We  have  gone  through 
terrible,  sorrf)wful,  and  trying  years,  we  learned  to  know  much 
what  hunger  is  like,  we  almost  lived  with  the  animals,  a  winter 
only  with  turnips  we  shall  never  forget.  We  can  get  different 
things  again  which  we  had  not  seen  for  years,  but  it  is  also 
terribly  costly.  Still  I  must  tell  you  first  that  your  letter  has 
brought  great  joy  into  our  house,  for  true  friendship  had  grown 
a  rare  thing.  Now  Christmas  is  coming  nearer,  I  want  to  send 
you  our  best  greetings,  wishing  you  also  a  blessed  New  Year! 
The  year  1020  is  to  be  the  year  of  our  beloved  Passion-play, 
but  it  will  be  impossible;  to  have  it;  as  we  scarcely  have  enough 
food  for  ourselves,  how  could  we  feed  so  many  outsiders?  Besides 
our  railways,  engines,  and  cattle  are  taken  from  us.  We  have 
no  coal,  no  cloth.  You  have  no  idea  how  terribly  poor  we  liavo 
b<'Come.  One  feels  so  tired,  so  worn  out,  but  the  need  for  life's 
earning  drives  one  to  work.  W«'  get  and  set;  beautiful  things 
again  which  had  not  bi-en  known  for  past  years,  but  it  is  too 
expenKive  to  be  bought. 

"  We  have  six  diildren  now.  The  baby  is  only  eight  nionlhs 
old.  The  three  elder  ones  are  away  at  sdiools.  Dear  little 
thingM,  it  is  worth  to  live  for  them! 

"Thank  God,  we  are  pretty  w«ll  this  year,  but  last  autumn 
we  had  ail  been  very  ill  for  months.  My  Imsband  has  never 
b<*<'n  away  for  war-work.  He  was  too  delicate.  The  American 
pajM-rH  brought  many  rumors  about  him.  Tiiank  (lod,  they 
are  not  true.  We  lost  seventy-four  m«!n  in  tin;  village,  and  have 
many  cripples  here  alw.  Now  we  are  in  great  sorrow  because 
Mfveral  of  our  men  are  still  priw)n<'rs  with  the  Kreneh.  Life 
BCcmH  HO  hopelesKly  hard. for  them,  an<l  they  B<'em  to  sufTer 
dn-.idfullv  uMfhr  the  wparation  this  last  year,  as  almost  all  Mie 
oth<  rs  hav(!  c<jnie  home." 

Altho  1020  JH  the  year  for  the  PaHHJon-play,  on  the  s<'hedule 
which  has  h«'<'n  kept,  up  for  centuricH,  it  will  not  be  j)resent((l 
thin  HummiT,  according  to  thlH  letter  and  a^^cording  to  n«<wH 
from  the  Bavarian  village  whi<-h,  as  The  Conlineut  notcH,  has 
come  over  the  hignature  of  Anton  I.<ang.  As  we  n-ad  in  The 
Continent: 

"Lcmg  Bays  the  villagers  have  warcely  enough  for  their  own 


families  to  eat,  and  they  could  not  possibly  care  for  visitors, 
even  if  the  railroad  service  of  Bavaria  were  sufficient  to  carry 
tourists  to  the  place.  The  year  1920  will  therefore  go  by 
without  any  observance  of  Ober-Ammergau's  ancient  vow, 
which  has  been  kept  in  the  last  year  of  tvery  decade  for  seven 
hundred  years  except  for  interruption  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  indicated  in  Lang's  letter, 
however,  that  the  Ober-Ammergau  people  hope  they  may 
produce  the  play  in  1921,  and  so  avoid  dropping  out  entirely 
the  number  belonging  for  tho  present  decade  to  the  ancient 
succession." 

THE   GRAY   BROTHERHOOD 

THE  PUBLIC  might  well  be  disconcerted  to  know  that 
there  exists  a  powerful  organization  of  ex-convicts, 
said  to  exceed  eighteen  thousand  in  membership,  if  it 
were  not  at  the  same  time  informed  that  this  is  no  band  of  sin- 
ister design  and  evil  purpose.  It  speaks  well  for  the  men  and 
women  who  are  members  of  the  Gray  Brotherhood,  thinks  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  that,  after  terms  in  prison,  they  think  of 
improved  conditions  for  fellow^  sinners  and  sufferers  and  that 
patriotic  impulse  has  not  been  inhibited  by  the  discipline  and 
rigor  of  penal  walls.  It  indicates  fine  latent  traits  that  so  many 
of  those  upon  Avhom  the  heavy  hand  of  the  law  has  fallen 
should  include  schemes  for  Americanization  in  their  program. 
The  California  paper  tells  thus  of  the  objects  of  the  Gray 
Brotherhood: 

"Its  aims  are  to  humanize  the  prisons  and  develop  the  am- 
bitions of  the  inmates  toward  cleaner  and  better  lives.  Its 
officers  and  leaders  are  unnamed,  but  the  head,  who  is  known  as 
the  Gray  Brother,  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  much  capacity  and 
influence.  He  is  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy  with  several 
Senators  and  is  said  to  be  not  unknown  at*the  White  House. 
The  Gray  Brotherhood  is  responsible  for  several  prison  in- 
vestigations— brought  with  the  desire  to  improve  conditions 
and  not  merely  to  play  politics  or  satisfy  a  grudge.  It  is  also 
claimed  on  behalf  of  the  Gra^'  Brotherhood  that  it  is  thoroughly 
patriotic  and  American;  that  it  fights  socialism  instead  of 
preaching  it,  and  that  both  within  and  without  prison  Avails  it  is 
u-sing  its  influence  against  the  underground  campaign  to  Bol- 
sheAaze  the  penitentiaries  of  the  nation.  It  is  shown  that  the 
Reds  in  prison  put  in  all  their  time  and  efforts  toward  enlisting 
the  other  inmates  in  the  Commune.  The  Gray  Brotherhood 
claims  to  be  trj'ing  to  offset  this  influence.  Almost  half  a  million 
men  and  women  emerge  from  American  prisons  every  year, 
and  fully  half  of  them  are  potential  Bolsheviki. 

"Much  sentimentalism  has  been  wasted  over  the  pri.sons,  and 
many  convicts  are  pampered  beyond  their  deserts.  As  a  halt 
or  hindrance  to"  crime  the  prison  seems  to  be  distressingly  in- 
effectual, but  the  penitentiaries  of  the  country  might  well  be 
standardized  and  run  ui)on  a  humane  and  sympathetic  basis. 
A  man  who  really  desires  to  lead  an  upright  and  honorable  life, 
both  witliin  and  without  the  walls,  should  be  permitted  the  op- 
portunity of  doing  so. 

"If  tho  Gray  Brotherhood  has  no  purpose  save  to  improve 
the  citizenship  and  raise  the  honest  ambitions  of  its  members, 
the  world  will  wish  it  well.  But  tiio  idea  of  convicts  organizing 
is  startling  per  sc." 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  World  states  mon>  definitely  tho 
program  of  the  new  org.inization: 

"First.  The  Gray  Brotherhood  will  att(>mpt  to  help  in- 
dividual prisoners  during  their  incarceration,  and  especially  on 
their  release. 

"Secondly.  The  Brolherluxul  will  i)r()vide  jo])s  for  rel(<ase<l 
j)risoners  and  try  to  educate  the  public  to  a  more  inti-lligent 
altitude  towani  the  man  who  has  committed  a  breach  of  the  law. 

"Thirdly.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  clean  up  the  prisons, 
iiioraily,  hygienifally,  and  polilieally.  A  light  will  he  ma(l»>  on 
the  grafts  said  to  be  rampant  in  all  pris(uis. 

"F((urlhly.  The  Brotherhood  will  tight  the  political  control 
of  prisons  liy  entering  the  politi<-al  liehl  its<ir.  It  will  try  to 
force  the  wardi-nship  and  other  jirisoii  ollices  out  of  the  hands  of 
])olilicians  and  into  those  of  ]>enol<>gieal  ex|>erls  and  students. 

"Fiflhly.  The  Brotherhood  will  lie  organized  in  evt'ry  State 
to  force  advanced  prison-ref()nii  nifasures  through  the  legisla- 
tures. It  is  the  j)urpose  to  wipe  out  utterly  the  present  penal 
ByHt4'm." 
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MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  CAMPBELLS  SOUPS   '^fc^  ?  _ 


^'TH  TOMATO  SAUCE 

■^  4  4.  '^<^^f:pH  Campbell  Company     ^|^  ^\f  ^ 


CAMDEN,  N.  J,  US.A 


*t>E    MARK    ftEG'-iTcrriC     ^iO.    69^ 
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The  sure  way  to  get  quality 

CampbelFs  means  Quality.  It  means  good  beans 
to  the  whole  nation.  Campbell's  reputation  is  your 
guarantee.  Millions  of  housewives  buy  Campbell's 
Beans  because  they  trust  the  Campbell's  label. 
They  know  from  experience  that  Campbell's 
are  beans  of  the  finest  quality,  thoroughly  and 
skillfully  cooked,  delightfully  flavored,  wholesome 
and  nutritious.    Buy  Campbell's. 

15c  a  Can 
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Except  west  of  Mississippi  River  and  in  Canada 


BEANS 


LosDii  j^07i  -friz:  FiUJ-Mio-v/riyr^:  la^£L 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 
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T  N  that  little  bookli't  of  four  pages 
■^  called  TheSouttet  (Williamsport),  whose 
avowed  aim  is  to  "publish  poetn-  so  well 
thought  of  by  its  makers  that  they  were 
willing  to  place  it  \\'itliin  strict  confines," 
is  a  sonnet  which  poetizes  that  scientific 
doctrine  of  the  transmutation  of  forces: 

THE  MIRRORS 
By  Robert  Hillyer 

The  mirrors  of  all  ages  are  tho  eyes 

Of  some  reineniliering  god.  wherein  are  seaUnl 

The  l>eauties  of  the  world,  tho  April  field. 
Young  faces,  blowing  hair,  and  autumn  skies. 
The  mirrors  of  tho  world  shall  break,  and  yield 

To  life  again  what  never  really  dies; 

The  forms  and  colors  of  earth's  pageantries, 
Unwithered  and  undiinmed,  shall  be  revealed. 

And  in  that  moment  silence  shall  unfold 
Forgotten  songs  that  she  has  held  interred. 

The  ocean  rLsing  on  the  shores  of  gold, 

Flecked  with   wliite  laughter  and  love's  lyric 

word; 
Ail  happy  mu.sic  that  the  world  has  heard; 

All  beauty  that  eternal  eyes  behold. 

Browning  in  "Asolando"  showed  how  a 
septuagenarian  can  experience  the  emotions 
more  conventionally  expected  of  ado- 
lescence. Thomas  Hardy  shows  in  the 
London  Mercury  (January)  that  he  is  in  the 
true  line  of  succession  with  his  great 
predecessor : 

A  GLIMPSE  FROM  THE  TRAIN 

By  Thomas  Hardy 

At  nine  in  the  morning  there  pas-sed  a  chtirch. 

At  ten  there  pjisscd  mo  by  the  .s<'a. 
At  twelve  a  town  of  smoke  and  smirch. 
At  two  a  fonwl  of  oak  and  birch. 

And  then,  on  a  platform,  she. 

Her  I  could  see.  tho  she  saw  not  me: 

I  queried,  "  Get  out  to  her  do  I  dare?" 
But  I  kept  my  seat  in  my  search  for  a  plea. 
And  the  wheels  moved  on.     Oh,  could  it  be 
That  I  had  alighted  there  I 

The  London  Morning  Post  tells  us  that 
"nowhere  is  tho  attempt  to  return  to  peace 
conditions  so  pathetic"  as  at  the  English 
universities.  Th(;ir  activities,  tho  aug- 
mented, seem  to  have  lost,  for  the  time 
b«nng,  tho  gr«;at/'r  part  of  their  meaning. 
"Five  years  of  gun-fin;  drowned  tho  sound 
of  the  cloi8t<.'r  brills,  and  it  is  still  difficult 
to  hear  them,"  bocau.so  "the  ghosts  of  the 
dead  swarm  about  them,  mullling  their 
music."  All  this  has  been  put  into  \crwi 
by  Kipling  in  a  po«!m  called  "The  Clerks 
and  tlic  H«rilrt,"  appearing  in  NuHh's 
Magazine  (February).  "He  imagines  the 
Ix'lls  ap|M;aling  Ui  the  new  race  of  Britisli 
H<;hoiar.s  to  n;turn  to  the  h-aniing,  tlie  play, 
llie  prayer,  and  the  n-st  of  fornu-r  days." 
Tlie  I'uHt  quotes  theso  concluding  lines: 

Tlu)  m«Try  clirkii  of  Oxiwifortl  Uo  tmder  Ik)1i  and 

l>ar 
I>T«t    thi.-y    Hhoiilrl    rake    the   mtdnii(ht    rlriiiilH    or 

chawi  li  nllrlliig  Hlur. 
Ill  frar  of  flrn!  ami  dnuul  n»huko,  thoy  round  thflr 

full-nlKht  h|i-«"P, 
And  Uiavo  that  world   which  onco  they  took  Tor 

okler  mi-n  t<i  k(«!p. 
(Whi)  iralkf  hy  drrama  what  gtioilly  wiod  in  nrmih 

"f  pliiytiinlra  iliiin?) 
(nlll  Ihi!  lii'lln  of  Oxfiirord  rinK  hi  ilin  light  okuIii. 

All  our  leading  rlramatin  critics  follow 
up  th<'ir  "  firHUiiight "  eriticiHiii  of  an  im- 


portant play  with  a  Sunday  "special"  in 
which  tlie  ardors  of  the  first  writing  are 
toned  down.  Cool  judgment  has  super- 
vened and  the  critic  does  not  hesitate  to 
reverse  himself.  Mr.  Walkiey,  of  the 
London  Times,  recently  explained  this 
practise  by  saying  that  "one  'notices' 
a  play  and  then  thinks  it  over.  True, 
one's  'notice' — the  virtually  instantaneous 
record  of  one's  first  impressions — some- 
times wears  a  specious  appearance  of 
thought.  But  that  is  one  of  the  wicked 
deceptions  of  journalism."  Whereupon, 
Sir  Owen  Seaman,  editor  of  Punch,  re- 
minds him  he  has  let  a  strange  cat  out  of 
the  bag: 

When  for  a  paper  published  once  a  week. 
That  gives  a  writer  scope  for  due  reflection, 

I  have  contrived  a  leisiu-ely  critique 

Upon  some  fairly  recent  stage  confection. 
And  to  my  judgment  brought 

A  slow  and  solemn  gravity  of  thought; 

Much,  Mr.  Walkiey,  have  I  marveled  how 

The  lore  that  out  of  ancient  scribes  you  suck  \ip, 

Exuding  from  your  broad  and  Attic  brow 

(The  virgent  printers'  devil  crying,  "  Buck  up! "), 
Pours  off  yoiu-  non-stop  pen 

Between  11.0  and  11.10; 

How  on  a  play  whose  price  was  blood  and  tears. 
Costing  its  maker  months  of  toil  and  anguish. 

Your  flnal  word,  that  lifts  him  to  tho  spheres 
Or  leaver;  him  under  your  reproof  to  languish, 
You  fix  with  instant  hand. 

Stamping  the  thing  with  "  Stel! "  (or  "  Let  it  stand !) 

And  now  you  own  that  second  thoughts  are  best; 

Indeed  (unless  you  meant  to  be  facetious) 
Xo  previous  thought  had  been  thrown  off  jour 
chest — 
Only  an  outward  semblance,  very  specious; 
So  from  a  god  you  sink 
To  common  men  who  take  their  time  to  think. 

Oh.  Mr.  Walkiey,  my  illusion's  gone? 

shattered  my  faith  in  those  allusive  nocturnes 
(-oniposed  impromptu  from  11.0  on. 

Fast  as  the  moving  linger  of  the  clock  turns! 
How  can  I  know  but  what 
Next  week  you'll  tcU  us  you  were  talking  rot? 

Dancing  lias  a  vogue  in  both  Paris  and 
Ijondon  tliat  since  the  war  we  have  not 
been  able  to  match.  Perhai)s  we  have  never 
taken  it  as  seriously  as  the  anonymous 
writer  of  this  poem  in  The  Saturday  Review 
('I.K>ndon),'wliogiv(sai)ictureof  (he  famous 
Ix>ndon  restaurant  at  tea-danrn;  time  in  a 
tone  of  gentle  moralizing: 

WHEELS,  1919 

Why  fl'you  wrltt;  about  Fra.scutl'.s. 

You  who  from  tho  balcony  leaning 
'Neath  tlu!  lur»»  that  was  AHtartc's 

Find  ii  negroid  devil  grinning'/ 

fUianK<'d.  ind(HMl,  and  almost  >>tupirl. 

Yli^l'liiiK  to  aiiulyNlx. 
.Now  a  I'Icujadllly  ('ui)id, 

llanghiK  on  u  painte<l  kiwi. 

Now  a  toy  In  two  dImcnHloiiM. 

Operated  by  a  Ntrlng 
In  your  hand,  whotwi  liitervenllonti 

Hot  tho  object  naiNirlng. 

\'oii.  who  at  the  higher  level 

Know  love  um  Iik  truly  1m, 
.Sdt  the  fair  ANMyriaii  devil. 

Not  the  poor  IdolalrleM 

Of  till'  Hiivnge.  not  the  rni/.i'*. 

Hay.  of  Hhellcy  and  IiIm  wt : 
lint  you  lliiil  lilm  (iM  your  itliriMu  b) 

"  I'uliii  to  palm  In  (|ulel  .twcat." 


That's  a  way,  O  brother,  brother, 
.\  new  way  for  verse  to  move; 

There's  an  older  and  another — 
Will  you  listen? — way  of  love. 

1  from  that  same  terrace  waiting 

For  tho  music  to  begin, 
"Amoureuse"  anticipating, 

Watche^l  a  boy  who  blundered  in. 

Slim  he  was,  a  little  stooping 
At  the  shoulders,  as  it  seemed; 

Kyos  on  which  the  lids  were  drooping, 
Seeing  only  what  he  dreanjcd. 

Where  he  came  was  noise  and  clatter. 

But  the  pandemonium 
Either  didn't  .seem  to  matter 

Where  he  stood,  or  else  grew  dumb. 

And  the  waltz  the  band  was  creakhig. 

Like  a  cluster  roiuid  his  head. 
Changed  to  cry  "What's  music  seeking 

Save  what  lie  has  left  tmsaid?" 

And  like  flowers,  bourgeois  faces 

Overtaken  by  the  tune. 
Pilfered  unimagined  graces 

From  an  unimagined  June. 

-^nd,  when  onco  again  the  babel 
Rose,  tho  we  had  never  stirred. 

There  between  us  at  the  table 
At  Frascati's  was  the  Third. 

"■What's  the  good  of  all  this  antic?" 

You'll  impatiently  e.xclaim; 
Still  incurably  romantic, 
'  Still  incurably  the  same. 

Only  this — that  at  Frascati's, 

If  one  does  not  watch  one's  hands. 

That  old  magic  was  Astarte's 
Goes,  before  one  understands. 

The  Senate's  arguments  on  the  Treaty, 
while  not  accused  of  being  poetical,  may 
be  the  occasion  of  poetry  in  others;  and 
how  many  there  be,  grateful  to  (ho  New 
York  Times  for  giving  their  feelings  a  versi- 
fied turn,  wo  leave  to  readers  of  this: 

VOICES 

By  Grace  Agnes  Timmerman 

"Crcat  conslilulions,  brought  to  hasty  birth. 

Sheer  titadncss  must  imply!" 
(Where  weary  millions  wait,  in  cruel  dearth. 

The  hours  go  sluuldering  by. 
And  borne  afar  on  all  the  winds  of  earth. 

Apin'uls  llieir  luinger-cry.) 

"  lirwarc  in  vrvry  more,  list,  rrc  ur  know, 

Crcat  Britain  ocvrrvachl" 
(Did  England's  brtsust  betw<H>n  tis  and  the  too 

No  deeper  lesson  teach'.' 
Will  she  forego  our  frieiulslii|i.  now  we  know 

Our  value,  each  to  each'.') 

"Vlil  precidrnts  arc  safe.      W'v  but  iniilf 

Mew  peril  with  new  ways." 
(We  stand  alone,  while  eiu<mles  \nilt<v— 

We  prate  of  elder  days. 
InlicHyled  beacons  llaiiie  on  every  height. 

The  mud  world  Is  al>la/.c>.) 

"  I'naidid  and  alimr.  t/c  chalkngv  l-'atc. 

And  count  our  danger  smaltl" 
(Did  ever  pride  and  Insolence  more  gn<nt 

<  ;<>  lio.'i.stlng  to  a  rail'.' 
Will).  viiiiiiiliiK,  lloiitN  all  hiiinaii  aUI.  ton  lnt4< 

Oil  hiviven  at  hiKt  may  call!) 

■■  Our  dtstiny  in  here.     .Shall  ur  axsume 

The  burden  of  the  race?" 
(Half  blind  anil  bli-edlng.  In  a  (h>eiM«r  gloom, 

ller  path  iiiore  hard  to  trace, 
Tim  Kick  Earth  totters.  riM'lIng  to  her  diKini, 

And  hides  u  stricken  face.) 
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The  Hoover  lifts  the  rug  from  the 
floor,  like  this  —  flutters  it  upon  a 
cushion  of  air,  gently  "beats"  out  its 
embedded  Sfit,and  so  prolongs  its  life 


The  costliness  of  rugs  today  makes  advisable  their 
careful  preservation.  Frequent  and  thorough  clean- 
ing prolongs  their  years  of  usefulness  and  beauty. 
Such  cleaning  consists  of  three  essentials:  Beating — 
to  dislodge  destructive  embedded  grit;  Sweeping 
—  to  straighten  crushed  nap  and  detach  stubborn 
clinging  litter;  Suction-cleaning — to  remove  surface 
dirt.  Only  The  Hoover  combines  all  three.  And 
it  is  the  largest  selling  electric  cleaner  in  the  world. 

9^^  HOOVER 

It  Beats—as  it  Sweeps— as  it  Cleans 


The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Co\fPANV 
The  oldest  makers  of  electric  cleaners 
North  Canton,  Ohio  Hamilton,  Canada 
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RE  AT  achievement  folio  w^s 
a  great  need. 

Because  industry  greatly 
needed  the  truck,  the  best  brains 
and  the  full  resources  of  industry 
were  concentrated  on  its  develop- 
ment. 

Many  engineers  agree  that  the  most 
important  contribution  to  truck 
design  was  the  perfection  of  the 
Internal  Gear  Drive. 

THE   TORBENSEN   AXLE   CO. 

Makers  of  Front  and  Rear  Truck  Axles 

CLEVELAND,    OHIO 

LARGEST    BUILDER    IN    THE   WORLD   OF    REAR  AXLES  FOR 

MOTOR   TRUCKS 


B  l.t    •<•« 
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INTERNAL    GEAR, 

TRUCK' 
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LESSONS  -  IN  -AMERICAN  -  CITIZENSHIP 

Prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and  especially  designed  for  School  use 


1 


I 


GROOMING  A  PRESIDENTIAL   CANDIDATE 


ANEW  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES  —  Knowledge  aud  un- 
derstanding of  the  Government  under  which  people 
-  in  this  country  live,  whether  they  are  citizens  or  not, 
is  the  object  of  this  new  series. 

The  born  American  as  weU  as  the  naturalized  American  is 
only  too  often  in  the  dark  about  his  rights  and  duties  under  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  in  which  he 
abides.  The  dweller  in  our  land  who  is  not  an  American  citizen, 
but  may  become  one,  is  perhaps  even  more  keen  than  the  born 
American  for  information  about  the  principles  and  practical 
working  of  our  Government. 

The  youth  of  the  land,  soon  to  be  part  of  this  Government, 
is  in  especial  need  of  sound  and  thorough  instruction  in  the  whole 
business  of  American  institutiohs. 

For  all  persons,  finally,  regardless  of  age  and  of  sex,  the 
necessity  of  such  instruction  was  never  more  imperative.  An 
American  army  shared  nobly  in  the  conflict  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy.  It  is  hardly  returned  and  demobilized  on 
its  native  shore  than  a  new  call  to  the  colors  is  sounded  to  each 
and  every  loyal  American.  The  enemy  now  is  at  our  own 
doors,  and  his  objective  is  the  destruction  of  all  the  sacred  and 
cherished  privileges  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  founded-upon  that  immortal  charter. 
The  surest  weapon  against  whatever  attack  loyal  Americans  may 
have  to  meet  lies  in  comprehensive  knowledge  of  our  Govern- 
ment as  weU  as  service  to  it  that  must  ensue  from  such  knowledge. 
In  the  coming  Lessons  in  American  Citizenship  students  and 
readers  will  find  the  story  of  their  Government  and  its  meaning 
told  accurately  and  graphically.  As  the  most  timely  topic  we 
open  with  studies  of  a  Presidential  campaign. 

FINDING  A  CANDIDATE— To  show  how  a  man  is  chosen 
as  a  Presidential  possibility,  we  take  the  hypothetical  case  of 
Mr.  X.  Let  us  meet  Mr.  X.,  who  is  a  member  of  good  standing 
and  of  prominence  in  either  one  or  other  of  the  great  parties. 
Mr.  X.  may  be  at  present  an  official  of  the  Government,  State 
or  Federal,  or  may  at  some  time  have  held  such  a  position.  He 
may  be  a  private  citizen,  but  necessarily  has  a  record  of  public 
achievement  and  service.  This  record  is  familiar  either  to  the 
nation  at  large  or  in  a  group  of  States,  or  mainly  in  his  own  State. 
Mr.  X.  has  friends  who  have  faith  in  his  political  future,  and  who 
are  not  unduly  skeptical  about  their  own.  About  half  a  dozen 
of  these  friends,  we  shall  say,  study  the  political  situation  and 
the  extent  to  which  Mr.  X.  measures  up  to  it.  They  become 
convinced  that  Mr.  X.  is  the  man  who  deserves  the  Presidential 
nomination  of  their  party.  They  begin  to  reach  out  for  sup- 
port and  sustenance  of  this  conviction.  A  luncheon  or  dinner 
is  given  at  which  are  present  one  or  more  influential  party 
leaders.  Men  of  influence  in  the  home  State  of  Mr.  X.  are  there, 
as  also  men  from  other  States  in  which  the  party  is  strong.  Mr. 
X.,  of  course,  is  not  present — except  perhaps  in  spirit.  As  a 
Presidential  possibility  he  is  searchinglj'  analyzed.  Can  he  win 
the  nomination  over  the  other  candidates  of  the  party?  Can 
he  carry  the  election?  How  successful  will  he  keep  the  party  if 
elected?  How  will  he  treat  the  party  and  its  leaders  when  in 
power?  How  will  his  public  and  private  record  stand  the 
search-lights  of  campaign  ofi'ensives?  These  few  questions  do 
not  more  than  suggest  the  scrutiny  to  which  Mr.  X.  is  subjected. 
He  passes  the  examination  with  full  credit.  As  an  important 
added  asset,  it  is  ascertained  that  Mr.  X.  has  friends  of  means 
who  believe  in  him  sufficiently  to  supply  the  necessary  fuel  to 
give  his  Presidential  vehicle  a  good  start. 


MAKING  MR.  X.  KNOWN— The  case  of  Mr.  X.  may  bo 
paralleled  in  States  other  than  his  own  where  a  good  specimen 
of  Presidential  timber  is  located.  The  men  behind  an  aspirant 
for  the  nomination  may  be  divided,  it  is  said,  into  two  classes. 
There  is  the  professional  political  class,  whose  governing  motive 
is  to  find  a  winner.  There  is  the  more  venturesome  and  idealistic 
class  whose  whole  purpose  is  to  make  the  man  of  then:  choice 
the  winner.  Both  classes,  it  is  to  be  noted,  have  their  peculiar 
value  in  the  common  efi"ort  to  secure  the  nomination  for  their 
candidate.  Ha\nng  .settled  upon  Mr.  X.  as  their  choice,  the 
friends  go  their  separate  ways  to  gain  adherents  to  the  cause. 
Active  leaders  in  the  party  and  influential  members  of  it  are 
approached.  If  they  are  won  to  the  cause  of  Mr.  X. ,  in  their  turn 
they  confer  with  their  adjutants,  and  so,  through  all  ranks  of 
political  power  down  to  the  humble  and  all-important  voter, 
the  word  about  Mr.  X.  begins  to  spread. 

WORKERS  FOR  THE  CANDIDATB^The  campaign  for  Mr. 
X.  is  conducted  by  two  main  forces.  One  is  his  organization  of 
political  practitioners  and  the  other  is  the  publicity  organization 
which  creates  and  celebrates  the  legend  of  Mr.  X.  as  a  nominee. 
Governors  of  States,  members  of  Congress,  and  others  in  posts 
of  political  preferment  who  are  members  of  the  party  of  Mr. 
X.  are  sought  as  supporters  of  his  cawse.  They  may  be  very 
willing  to  lend  him  their  support,  but  are  very  careful  not  to 
unbalance  themselves  politically  in  so  doing.  After  all,  Mr.  X. 
may  be  defeated  in  the  convention.  Self-preservation  is  a  first 
law  in  politics  as  in  life.  This  seeking  of  adherents  for  Mr. 
X.  is  carried  on  by  his  personal  organization,  which  has  head- 
quarters in  the  chief  cities  and  local  bureaus  throughout  the 
States  in  which  they  are  needed  and  have  a  clear  field.  Some 
workers  are  engaged  chiefly  to  secure  funds  to  keep  the  boom  of 
Mr.  X.  at  proper  speed.  None  of  these  organizations  declares 
itself  in  any  State  or  city  until  it  is  definitely  sure  that  Mr. 
X.  has  a  fighting  chance  for  the  nomination.  Sometimes  his 
headquarters  may  be  in  operation  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  before 
the  fact  becomes  known  through  the  press. 

SCARCITY  OF  POLITICAL  EFFECTIVES —An  internal  diffi- 
culty the  organization  of  Mr.  X.  and  other  aspirants  have  to  meet, 
we  are  told,  is  the  scarcitj'  of  competent  men.  Men  may  be  suc- 
cessful in  business  or  in  a  profession,  and  yet  be  wholly  ineffectual 
as  workers  in  the  promotion  of  a  candidacy.  The  problem  to  bo 
faced,  it  is  said,  is  as  complex  as  the  building  of  a  ship  out  of  the 
raw  materials  in  bulk.  It  is  of  obvious  importance,  too,  that  the 
commanders  of  the  forces  of  Mr.  X.  be  of  coordinate  ability. 
For  if  the  man  at  the  helm  in  New  York  is  a  genius  and  the  man 
at  the  helm  in  Chicago  is  a  blunderer,  one  may  imagine  the 
nullity  of  effort  that  must  result  from  their  interaction.  It  is 
much  easier,  we  are  told,  to  find  competent  workers  for  local 
headquarters  where  the  population  is  all  more  or  less  homo- 
geneous. Yet  of  the  crowds  that  rush  in  ready  for  work  in 
local  districts,  we  are  told,  ninety  per  cent,  are  either  impostors 
or  incompetent.  They  all  swear  their  only  intention  is  tho 
good  of  the  party  and  the  countrj',  according  to  one  experienced 
observer,  but  it  is  generally  found  that  their  supreme  desire 
is  money.  Enthusiastic  workers  for  !Mr.  X.  who  have  money 
and  are  willing  to  spend  it  in  his  interests  not  infrequently  do 
more  harm  than  good  by  insisting  on  having  their  methods 
followed  in  preference  to  the  procedure  of  tried  campaigners. 
About  the  time  that  the  boom  of  ]Mr.  X.  is  well  under  way  we 
begin  to  hear  of  Mr.  X.  Clubs  in  various  sections.     The  purpose 

(.Continued  on  page  80) 


AMERICA  IN   FURS 

{The  Boston  AVirs  Bureau) 

All  signs  point  to  this  country  becoming  the  most  befurred 
nation,  with  the  possible  exception  of  tlie  Eskimos. 

The  last  five  years  have  seen  the  largest  amount  of  furs  sold 
in  this  countrj-  in  its  history  at  steadily  increasing  prices  and 
at  the  moment  the  United  States,  next  to  Russia,  is  probably  the 
greatest  consumer  of  fur  garments  in  the  world.  In  St.  Louis 
pelts  valued  at  $25,000,000  were  otTered  imder  the  hammer. 

Whilf  London  still  disputes  the  fact,  American  fur  dealers  say 
this  countn.-  has  become  tlie  center  of  the  fur  industry.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  12,000  Alaska  sealskins  offered  for  sale 
on  account  of  the  United  States  Government  were  drest,  dj'ed, 
and  machined  in  this  country  instead  of  at  London  as  formerly. 

The  fur  catch  last  year  was  entirely-  inadequate  compared  with 
the  demand,  and  if  present  consumption  keeps  up,  in  spite  of 
mounting  prices,  the  next  few  years  will  see  a  serious  shortage 
in  furs  for  market. 

That  Australia,  Canada,  and  the  United  States  are  consider- 
ing more  stringent  game-conservation  laws,  some  of  which  will 
probably  be  in  force  this  year,  only  aggra\ates  the  situation. 
Already  Canada  has  many  important  fox  farms,  where  the  more 
costly  variety,  like  the  silver  fox,  are  being  bred  solely  for  fur- 
selling  purposes. 

The  furs  sold  in  February  in  St.  Louis  come  from  every  corner 
of  the  world  and  include  200,000  China  dog  mats,  used  mostly 
for  coats  in  cold  northwest  countries;  from  Siberia,  1,500,000 
squirrels,  200,000  ermine,  S,000  white  foxes,  70,000  kolinskies, 
200,000  marmots,  125,000  fitch,  and  6,000  Russian  sables. 

Australia  has  sent  1,000,000  pounds  of  rabbit  skins,  500,000 
Australian  opossum,  40,000  wallaby,  11,000  kangaroo,  100,000 
ringtail  opossums,  and  (iO.OOO  red  foxes. 

From  Persia  and  Turkestan  are  offered  10,000  Persian-lamb 
skins. 

Europe  contributes  800,000  moleskins  and  many  thousand 
red  foxes. 

The  United  States  offers  800,000  muskrats,  300,000  skunk, 
22,000  beavers,  80,000  wolves,  1,000  siher  foxes,  125,000  raccoons, 
and  many  other  varieties. 

It  is  expected  the  advance  of  the  "Reds"  in  Siberia  will  mate- 
rially decrease  offerings  of  Siberian  pelts  later  in  the  year  unless 
the  political  situation  changes. 

The  craze  for  fur  coats,  especially  of  Hudson  seal,  has  advanced 
the  price  of  brown  muskrat  from  one  dollar  a  pelt  two  years  ago 
to  nearly  fifty-one  dollars,  and  the  demand  continues  at  top 
prices.  Demand  for  Ix'aver  to  trim  thest;  coats  and  frocks  was 
never  greater.  One  deal(;r  says:  "If  the  demand  for  beaver 
continues  at  the  |)resent  rate,  it  will  pay  some  enterprising  lumber 
companies  to  add  the  bniediug  of  this  animal  to  their  business." 

/\mcrica  apparently  has  not  taken  to  the  monkey-skin  style 
Ko  prevalent  in  France  and  England  at  present,  but  dealers  be- 
lieve they  will  have  to  supply  such  a  demand  next  year  and  are 
preparing  f<;r  it. 

LATIN-AMEItlCAN   TRADE 

The  foreign  coiiimcrfc  of  our  Latiii-,\incrican  neighbors  ag- 
gregated nearly  or  quite  $.5,0(JO,00(J,(K)0  in  1'.)  19,  against  slightly 
JfrHs  than  .S:',,rK)(),(XK),0(X)  in  1913.  Their  aggregate  population  is 
nr^rly  UJO,(K)0,f)<K),  and  the  urea  of  the  Latin-American  countries 
8.287 ,f XX)  squan-  mil<  h. 

Latin-American  tra<le  during  and  since  the  war-jxriod  has 
nhown  gr«;at«T  fluctuations,  .says  a  statement  by  the  National 
City  Hank  of  New  V<»rk,  than  that  of  most  olhtr  parts  of  the 
neutral  world.  Prior  U}  thi;  war  the  chief  exports  of  the  twenty 
f^untries  wi  drnignated  were  c^)fT«M?,  cocoa,  fruits,  india-rubber, 
tin,  copper,  nil rat4'H,  wheal,  meats,  wool,  and  sugar.  The  war 
cut  off  much  of  the  PhiroiM-an  markets  for  the  coffee  and  cocoa 
and  fruits  and  rubber  and  tin,  while,  on  the  other  lumd.it  in- 
creaMcd  Euro|wan  as  well  aw  American  dcnuinds  for  the  other 
firoduct.s,  nuiUlH,  wool,  sugar,  copper,  and  iiitraU^s.  Ah  a  conse- 
qu«-nc4-,  th«;  grand  total  of  ex[»orts  of  I^ilin  Amerif^a  nuule  hut 
very  hIow  growth  <luring  the  first  half  of  tlu;  war-p«riod,  and 
the  imjMjrtH  during  that  jM-riod  actually  declined.  Th((  total 
exports  of  the  twentv  countries  claHHi-jl  as  l.jilin  Ameri<'a  were 
in  1913  $1,.50:{,(XX).(XV);  in  1914,  «1,552,(XX),(XK);  in  1915,  »1.- 
fi71,0(X),fXX);  and  in  1917,  ?!  ,H.38.fXX),0(X).  Then  in  191H,  when 
the  ability  of  Argenlinn,  Uruguay,  southern  Hrazil,  and  <  "liile  to 
supply  mcatH,  wool,  and  nitrates  became  fully  recogni/.ed,  the 


exports  jumped  to  $2,378,000,000,  and  in  the  first  year  of  peace, 
1919,  the  continued  demand  for  meats  and  wool,  coupled  with 
the  great  advance  in  prices  of  coffee  and  sugar  and  cocoa, 
brought  the  grand  total  of  Latin-American  exports  up  to  nearly 
or  quite  .S.3,000,000,0(K),  as  against  §1,503,000,000  in  the  year 
preceding  the  war. 

The  United  States,  says  the  Bank's  statement,  has  fared  gen- 
erously at  the  hands  of  her  Latin-American  neighbors  during 
this  period.  Prior  to  the  war  the  Latin  Americans  were,  as  a 
great  group,  taking  only  about  23  per  cent,  of  their  total  imports 
from  the  United  States,  while  in  1919  they  took  from  us,  as 
nearly  as  can  now  be  estimated,  46  per  cent,  of  their  greatly 
increased  infports.  Their  aggregate  imports  advanced  from 
$1,400,000,000  in  1913  to  about  $2,000,000,000  in  1919.  Our 
total  exports  to  Latin  America  in  the  fiscal  year  1914,  all  of  which 
preceded  the  war,  were  $282,000,000,  and  in  the  calendar  year 
1919  approximately  $930,000,000.  They  increased  their  imports 
about  $600,000,000,  while  our  exports  to  them  increased  about 
$650,000,000  iu  the  same  period. 


WORLD'S  OIL  PRODUCTION 

(The   Wall  Street  Journal) 

Crude-oil  production  of  the  world  in  1918  was  514,729,354 
barrels,  compared  with  506,702,902  barrels  in  1917,  an  increase 
of  8,026,452  barrels,  or  about  1  per  cent.  In  spite  of  the  in- 
creased demand  for  oil  products,  production  in  1918  increased 
onlj'  by  25,000  barrels  a  daj'  over  the  1917  output.  The  United 
States  and  Mexico  together  produced  more  than  81  per  cent, 
of  the  world's  total  production  in  1918. 
.  The  increase  of  approximately  20,000,000  barrels  in  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  of  8,500,000  ban-(>ls  in  Mexico's 
output  in  1918  was  offset  by  a  decline  in  oil  production  in 
Russia  of  28,543,818  barrels,  from  69,000,000  barrels  in  1917 
to  40,456,182  barrels  in  1918. 

Roumania  showed  a  large  increase  in  production  in  1918,  when 
it  produced  8,730,235  barrels  against  2,681,870  barrels  in  1917, 
a  gain  of  6,048,365,  or  about  230  per  cent.  In  1918,  however, 
Roumania  only  contributed  1.7  per  cent,  of  the  world's  total 
output. 

The  following  table  shows  the  world's  outpfut  of  crude  petro- 
leum by  countries  in  1918,  compared  with  1917  (iu  barrels  of 
forty-two  gallons) : 

1918  Per  1917  Per             Change 

Quantity  Cent.  Quantity  Cent.          Quantity 

Units* 3.'J5,927.710  C9.15  335.31.5,001  66.17  +20,612,115 

Mexico 63,828,327  12.40  55,292,770  10.91  +8,535.557 

Russia 40,4.56,182  7.86  69.000.000  13.62  -28,543.818 

Dutch  East 

Indies  f...  13.2S4.9.36  2.58  12,928,0.55  2.55  +       3,55,981 

Roumania...  8,730,235  1.70  2.681,870  .53  +6,048.365 

India  t 8,000,000  1.55  8.078,843  1.59  -          78,843 

Persia  t 7,200,000  1.40  «.8,56,063  1.35  +       343.937 

(Jallcia 5,591,620  1.09  5,965.447  1.18  -       373.827 

Peru  t 2,536,102  ,49  2,533.417  .50  +           2.685 

Ja])an  and  • 

Formosa...  2,449,069  .47  2.808,6,54  .57  -       449.585 

Trinidad...  2.0S2.068  .40  1„599.455  .32  +       482.613 

ERypt 2.079,7.50  .40  1,008,7,50  .20  +1,071.000 

.Arnontlna.  .  .  1,.321,315  .26  1.144,737  .23  +       176.578 

(iermany  t...  711,260  .14  005,764  .20  -       284.504 

f'anada 304,741  .06  205..332  .04  +         9fl.4a) 

Venii/.ucia.  .  .  190,080  .04  127,743  .03  +         62,337 

Italy  J 35.953  .01  .50.3,34  .01  -         14.381 

(^uba .'....  ..  19,167  ,,  -         19,167 

Total  of 
llie    world  514,729,3.54      100.00       .506.709,102      100.00      +  8,026.452 

♦Markottxi  output.  f  Includwi  British  Bornoo.  }  EsUmatod. 

Mexico  superseded  Ru.ssia  as  the  second  largest  oil-producing 
country  in  lh<>  world  in  191S.  Its  production  of  t»3,,S2S,.327 
barrels  showed  an  rncrea.se  of  more  tliaii  2:{,(MM),(KX)  over  that 
of  Russia.  

CANADIAN  TRADE 

The  1919  figures  of  Canadian  fon^ign  trade,  showing  total 
<'xports  and  im|H)rt.s  and  thct  balanc<>  of  trade  since  1912,  aro 
given  in  the  following  table: 


luio... 
niis..., 

1917 

1U16.... 
1915... 
1914.... 
1913.... 
1912... 


Eriiiirtn 

Imports 

lialanre 

$l.2;i2. 255.606 

»9UI.,5(\7.78I 

+$291.6,87,825 

l,22il.204,244 

1MI6.(\7(),404 

+   322,537,840 

l.547.4:«).8.55 

l.(M).5.()71.716 

+   542,3.50.  i:t9 

1,()91,7(M\,10:» 

766.. '.0 1.5 12 

+   325,:?04.80l 

614.120..S4.5 

4,50.517.774 

+    163.612,071 

:179.291.<HH) 

4K1.2I1,(KM) 

—    101.02;».(KM) 

436,2  i:».(HK( 

(t.59.(>61.(KM) 

-   222,.S48.(MH) 

a4I,97H.(HK> 

(135,585,000 

-   29:i,(M)7.000 
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Tlie  National  Debt  to  Paint 


America  owes  a  great  debt  to  paint. 
It  has  been  instrumental  'in  building 
the  nation.  Paint  has  preserved 
many  a  landmark  of  early  days,  that 
would  have  dissolved  into  dust  long 
since,  without  the  protecting  coat. 
Ride  in  a  Pullman  car — and  you  ride 
in  paint.  Motor  through  the  countrj^ 
and  paint  and  varnish  go  with  you  in 
satiny  glory  on  your  car. 

The  white  houses  set  in  the  green  of 
the  farmsteads  owe  their  beauty  to 
paint.  The  farmer's  machinery  is 
protected  too  by  pigment  spread  out 
thin.  Stop  for  a  meal  at  any  hotel 
and  you  walk  into  paint  when  you 
cross  the  threshold.  It  smiles  at 
you  from  walls  and  ceiling  and  from 
the  supporting  columns  in  the  lobby. 
You  can't  get  away  from  paint.  It 
is  part  of  life. 


When  the  nation  was  young,  Masury 
Paints  and  Varnishes  were  of  first- 
rate  repute.  To-day,  they  are  known 
as  leaders  of  quality  from  coast  to 
coast.  If  you  use  paints  or  varnishes 
in  your  business,  you  will  do  well  to 
know  the  Masury  Big  Six — Cosmo- 
lac,  Perfection  Flat  White  and  Col- 
ors, China  Gloss  White  Enamel, 
Liquid  House  Paints,  Pure  Colors  in 
Oil,  Superfine  Colors. 

These  quality  products  are  sold  on 
their  merits  through  reputable  retail- 
ers. They  are  the  best  that  experi- 
ence, care,  knowledge  and  skill  can 
make.  We  do  not  viia7  paints.  We 
grind  them — pigment,  color  and 
vehicle  being  worked  together  in  un- 
erring machines  which  deliver  their 
product  strained  and  ready  for  the 
brush.     For  quality,  specify 


MASURY  PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

Send  your  name  and  address,  with  ten  cents,  stamps,  to  pay  packing  and  post- 
age, and  we'll  mail  our  fine  book  The  Partnership  of  Paint."  It  treats  of  the 
domestic  and  industrial  uses  of  Paints  and  Varnishes — and  would  bring  a  dollar 
in  any  book  store.      Address  us  please  at  46  Jay  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 

MADE  BY 

John^Mastiry  &Sou 

Brooldyn,N.Y. 

New^brk  •  Cliicago  .  ^linxieapolis  •  San.Fraxiciftei> 


This  is  the 
MASURY 


Known  "foir 
Sterling  Quali^ 


Cosmolac 

Perfection  Flat  White 

and  Colors 

China  Gloss  White  Enamel 

Liquid  House  Paints 

Pure  Colors  in  Oil 

Superfine  Colors 


FOR  PRESIDENT,   (AMONG   OTHERS) ,— WILLIAM  G.  McADOO 

{The  First  of  a  Series  of  Brief  Articles  Dealing  a-ith  Fossible  Candidates) 


THE  SWELLING  OF  THE  EARLIEST  CATKINS, 
harbingers  of  spring,  finds  a  considerable  crop  of  Presiden- 
tial buds  already  well  along,  advance  tokens  of  the  har- 
vest of  candidates  that  will  be  ready  for  the  sickle — or  ax — by 
the  middle  of  summer.     Whether  the  League  of  Nations,  the 


Copyrighted  by  the  New  Yorit  Trit-une.  Itir 

"ENTER  HOARIN'  BILL,  rtUEKIKF  OF  RED  GLLCIl." 

ThLs  cartoon  by  Darlintf.  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  wsus  inspired  by 
Mr.  McAdoo's  strong  interference  wiien  flilTeronces  between  oper- 
ators and  miners  threatened  to  tie  up  the  country's  coal  supply. 
It  shows  the  usually  placid  candidate  in  a  strenuous  mood. 

high  cost  of  living,  or  the  suppression  of  radicalism  dominates 
the  election  as  a  campaign  issue,  the  great  i)rol)leni  facing  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats  is  to  pick  a  man  for  President  who 
can  put  punch  and  ix-rsonality  into  the  platform.  The  difliculty 
of  arriving  at  this  desired  consummalioii,  in  si)ite  of  i)arly  politics, 
"favorit«-son"  booms,  and  a  hundred  other  conir)licalions  that 
iho  lay  mind  wots  little  of,  is  so  considerable  that  an  American 
I'rt.fldent,  it  might  Hw-m  at  flrHt  glance  at  least,  is  a  pure  accident. 
"The  usual  PrcHidential  election  might  well  be  called  America's 
favorite  game  of  ehance,'*  writes  rj^org*-  Creel,  who  seems  1o 
hf»ld  this  girieral  view.  Mr.  Creel,  hea<l  of  the  I^inau  of  J'ublic 
Information  during  tlie  war,  is  at  present  inlereslj-d  in  the  can- 
didaf!y  of  William  G.  McAd(M),  admittedly  one  of  the  Democrats 
with  a  fighting  chance  for  nomination.  Tiik  Dkjkht,  beginning 
with  this  issue,  jilaiis  to  give  uptu-e  in  hcni  ral  nuiiilxrs  lo  pres- 
entations of  thes<;  "  fighlifig-chance"  candidates  of  both  parlies. 
In  addition  lo  Mr.  McAdoo,  CJeneral  Wood,  Mr.  Hoover,  S«'cre- 
tary  I'alm«T,  Mr.  Harding,  Mr.  Hiram  Johnson,  Governor  lx)w- 
den,  and  S«-nfttor  Hitchcock  are  among  thosi-  who,  in  all  prob- 
ability, will  b<-  ii(»tir-i(|.  If  Mr.  .\IcAdoo  is  given  the  first  i)ns- 
<  (itution,  the  r>ther  candidat4-H  are  ansure^l  that  no  intimation 
>r  iKTjional  preference  ih  intended;  and  Mr.  McAdoo's  indul- 
g«>o<Mi  iit  rcquiitftc-d  fur  tho  cbancu  that  mukca  biui  leader— gen- 


erally not  a  desired  position — in  the  procession  of  candidates. 
With  these  words  of  introduction,  we  retire  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Creel,  who,  proceeding  from  his  already  quoted  remark  tha.t 
"The  usual  Presidential  election  might  well  be  called  America's 
favorite  game  of  chance,"  w^ill  present  the  claims  of  Mr.  McAdoo 
as  follows: 

Personal  fitness  is  rarely  taken  into  consideration,  the  deter- 
mining factor  being  some  popularity  of  the  moment  that  seldom 
bears  any  relation  to  the  man's  abilities  as  an  executive.  Some- 
times this  policy  of  haphazard  has  worked  well — oftentimes  it 
has  failed,  but  such  was  the  force  of  the  country's  development 
that  it  served  to  discount  mistakes. 

It  is  not  so  to-day.  America  is  no  longer  in  a  position  to  "  take 
a  gamble."  National  progress  has  ceased  to  be  a  joj'-ride  and 
is  now  a  matter  of  careful,  expert  driving.  As  a  consequence  of 
the  Great  War,  countless  new  problems  press  for  solution. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  national  isolation  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  there  must  be  authoritative  decision  as  to  the  policies 
that  will  govern  our  relations  with  the  other  countries  of  the 
world.  At  home  there  are  vital  matters  of  economy,  finance, 
commerce,  labor,  transportation,  the  development  of  national 
resources,  and  a  myriad  other  considerations  as  intricate  as  im- 
portant. The  situation  makes  it  madness  to  talk  in  terms  of 
"favorite  sons"  and  partizan  leaders.  What  we  need — what  we 
must  have — is  a  President  who  combines  proved  administrative 
genius  with  social  vision  and  an  international  outlook.  The 
specialized  abilities  of  William  G.  McAdoo  fit  these  needs  as  skin 
fits  the  hand.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  national  necessities  and  his 
own  achievements,  he  is  the  one  man  in  public  life  to-day  who 
has  any  right  to  be  a  candidate.  Lawyer,  builder,  executive, 
administrator,  financier,  and  statesman,  his  whole  record  is  one 
of  courage  and  supreme  accomplishment. 

As  a  joung  attorney,  he  startled  the  country  by  driving  tun- 
nels under  the  Hudson  River,  a  problem  that  for  twenty  years 
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•Wd.NDl.It   n     IIK'm  KInecK    ANYTIllNii   YET?'* 

— Hykes  hi  I  he  Vh\\iu\v\\A\Ui  Kvmino  Public  Lrdof. 

iuid  Imllled  llie  best  brains  of  the  world.  .Moue  and  single- 
handed  ho  drovH  at  the  tawk,  raising  the  neeesKary  milli<ui8  and 
solving  etu'iiH'eritig  dirTwultirs,  with  tlui  n-sult  tlml  iiil'.Xll  the 
first  tuiin*  1  WHH  cDiiipli'tcd  and  in  succutibful  operation.  Hy  I'.K)'.) 
throe  more  were  liuished. 
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THE  Fisk  tread  is  successfully  designed  to 
make  for  real  safety  in  bad  going.  It  is  often 
better  than  insurance  in  the  moment  of  emer- 
gency, when  the  quick  stop  is  a  necessity.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  treads  so  built  that  it  really  grips 
fast  on  a  wet  road  or  pavement.  The  good 
looks,  the  mileage  and  the  ease  in  riding  are  all 
increased  by  the  deep-cut,  wide-surfaced  buttons 
which  make  the  tread  effective. 

The  Fisk  Ideal  is:  "To  be  the  best  concern  in  the 
world  to  work  for  and  the  squarest  concern  in 
existence  to  do  business  with." 

Next  Time— BUY  FISK 
from  your  dealer 


^'//: 


Time  to  Re-llre7 
(Buy   Fiah) 
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His  entrance  into  polities  was  pureh'  aocidental.  Having  a 
son  in  Princeton,  he  came  into  contact  with  Woodrow  Wilson, 
and  out  of  the  enthusiasm  bred  by  contact  he  tlirew  himself 
into  the  campaign  of  1912  with  all  his  heart  and  soul.  ^Vfter 
the  election,  when  he  wished  to  return  to  jirivate  life,  the 
President  insisted  upon  him  accepting  the  high  post  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  realizing  that  our  whole  financial 
system  had  to  be  overhauled  and  convinced  that  McAdoo  was 
the  one  man  to  do  it. 

It  was  not  enough  for  Secretary-  McAdoo  to  bring  order  out 
of  chaos,  driving  clumsy  machin»'ry  to  full  eniciency.  doing 
further,  he  reconstruoted  the  whoU'  theory  and  practise  of  opera- 
tion. The  currency  sj'stem,  a.s  he  .saw  it,  concentrated  thi'  money 
and  credit  of  the  nation  in  a  few  hands.  Wall  Street  ruled  the 
United  States,  choking  credit,  hampering  legitimate  develoj)- 
ment.  and  putting  the  business  of  the  country  at  the  mercy  of 
panics  that  carried  wholesale  ruin  in  their  train. 

To  .end  ttfcse  evil  conditions,  tlie  keen  McAdoo  mind  con- 
ceived the  id^a  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Sys»teni.  and  his  indomi- 
table determination  drove  it 
through  in  the  face  of  bitter  op- 
position. Financiers  and  Repub- 
lican Senators  branded  it  as  a 
■'measure  of  ruin  and  disaster," 
yet  to-day*  this  law  is  seen  to 
liave  been  our  salvation.  By 
measuring  the  ruin  wrought  by 
the  panics  of  1903  and  1907,  when 
conditions  were  normal,  there 
may  l)e  gained  some  approxima- 
tion of  the  enormity  of  the  panic 
that  would  have  occurred  in 
1014  but  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act.  Under  its  provisions,  -S^iSO,- 
(XX),000  of  emergency  currency 
was  issued  during  the  gloom j' 
Augfust  of  1914,  and  not  a  l)ank 
closed  its  doors,  not  a  business 
went^"te  the  wall.  Cl^edit  was 
released  from  its  long  imprison- 
ment, government  moneys  pro- 
^'ided  for  the  movement  of  crops, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
pawnbroking  and  ufiury  were 
divorced  from  banking. 

Looking  further.  Secretary 
McAd(X>  saw  that  agricullun-,  no 
less  than  little  liusiness,  was  being 
strangled  to  death  as  a  result  of 
banking  control.  Arlaj)ting  the 
idea  of  rural  credits  to  Ameri- 
can needijL  he  forced  the  adoj)- 
tion  of  the   Federal   Farm    Loan 

Act.  Bly  'putting  l<j\v  rate,  long-time  loans  at  the  disposal  of 
those  who  desired  to  buy  land,  purchase  equipment,  or  make 
improvements,  the  farming  jiopulation  was  released  fro.ii  the 
grip  of  usurers  and  restore<l  to  their  old  hope  and  anil)ition. 

Also  in  1914,  when  the  banks  put  their  usual  tiglit  money 
.s<4ueeze  into  operation.  Secretary  McAdoo  made  sjx'cial  deposits 
for  the  relirf  of  tlie  grain  and  cotton  situation,  and  arranged  a 
cotton  loan  fund  of  Sl(X),(KK),0(i()  as  an  additional  measun;  of 
jjrotection. 

Nor  is  it  alone-  the  (-ase  that  Secretary  McAdoo  has  decision, 
r-ourage,  and  rare  honesty.  He  has  vtsiov.  Hack  in  1914,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  government  i)urchase  of  merchant  ships 
to  WfTve  as  au,\iliary  crafi  in  time  of  war,  and  to  serve  American 
commerce  in  time  of  peace.  \  R(  pnlilican  (ililmstrr  defeated 
the  bill,  but  returning  tr)  I  he  attack  in  191(),  he  forced  tlie  passage 
of  the  bill,  and  put  it  into  instant  and  Huccessfiil  operation. 

The  question  of  insuranc*-  for  Ameri»'an  vcshi-Ih  and  Aniirican 
cargoes  became  acute  in  IIHI,  as  everybody  kn<»ws.  Mr. 
McAdoo  roMo  U>  the  situation  with  a  bill  that  gave  the  (iovern- 
nient  power  to  assume  the  duly.  In  the  two  years  following, 
more  than  l,r/XJ  policir-s  w«re  written.  After  jciying  all  losses, 
the  undertaking  Hhow<'d  a  balance  of  more  than  .$'J,0(K),(MK). 

When  we  ent^Ted  the  war  in  1917,  the  first  great  problem  was 
money.  There  was  a  man  rea<ly  t<i  asHume  I  he-  task  of  raising 
it  at  once,  and  in  large  nmuunlH.     As  Mr.  ('rer-l  fioinls  out: 

llfwnx  M<'.\doo  who  lonceived  the  idea  of  the  Liberty  Loans 
and  McAdoo  who  decid*'<|  thai  appeid  should  be  madr'  to  ijie 
|x-ople.  The  (innncierM  of  the  country  fought  Ihih  idea,  insisting 
that  the  IxjndH  be  wjld  through  ihe  bank'<  on  the  usual  commis- 
siun   bo-sis,   and    projibeMying   di.sa.ster   if   any   other   plan    were 


followed.     The  result  of  the  five  Liberty  Loans  telis  their  own 
storj-. 

It  was  McAdoo  who  originated  and  drove  through  the  War 
Risk  Insurance  Bureau  that  made  the  (jovernment  the  greatest 
insurance  company  in  the  world.  In  the  very  first  year  of  its 
operation,  the  Bureau  wrote  four  million  risks  in  an  amount 
(■.Needing  .?40,0(X),00().(KK)  and  distributed  S450,000,000  to  the 
de])endeut  families  of  .soldiers  and  sailors. 

Wlien  the  (Jovernment  took  over  the  railroads,  the  post  of 
director-general  was  turned  o\er  to  Secretary  McAdoo  without 
question.  Already  toiling  under  a  burden  that  woidd  have 
broken  the  ordinary  back,  he  assumed  the  new  duties  with  char- 
acteristic energies  and  carried  the  vast  enterprise  td  his  usual 
success.  The  object  of  government  control  of  the  railroads  was 
not  the  making  of  money,  but  the  iviiniijig  of  the  tear.  The 
thing  to  be  done  before  everything  else  was  to  move, the  troops 
and  supi)lies  with  the  utmost  speed  and  precision,  ahd  this 
is  exactly  what  Mr.  McAdoo  did.  , 

No  man  in  all  history  has 
held  more  and  varied  positions. 
Not  only  was  he  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  Chairman 
of  the  Farm  Loan  Board,  Chair- 
man of  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration, Director -General  of 
Railroads,  President  of  the  Inter- 
national High  Commission,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  War-Risk  In- 
surance Act,  DifCctor  of  the 
Liberty  Loan  and  War-Saving 
Stamp  Campaigns,  Chief  of  the 
National  Public  Health  Service, 
and  head  or  active  worker  in 
many  more  activities  of  similar 
character. 

His  international  experience 
is  as  broad  and  deep  as  hisiinti- 
mate  knowledge  of  domestic  af- 
fairs. More  than  any  other  save 
President  Wilson  he  has  jbeen 
able  to  see  the  modern  rneahings 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and 
Pan-Americanism  has  found  in 
him  a  powerful  voice.  He  con- 
ceived and  successfully  conducttd 
the  first  Pan-American  Fiiuuicial 
Conference,  and  as  chairman  of 
the  United  States  section  of  the 
International  High  Commission 
he  carried  a  nu>ssage  of  friend- 
ship to  the  republics  of  South 
America,  his  clear,  convincing 
utterances  contributing  powerfully  to  the  better  understanding 
necessary  to  the  achievement  of  unity.  Throughout  the  war,  it 
was  Secretary  McAdoo  who  made  and  safeguarded  every  loan 
to  the  Allied  nations,  and  the  great  liiumciers  of  Eiiropi'  were  a 
unit  in  praising  his  genius. 

As  for  Mr.  McAdoo's  social  vision,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. .Justic(>,  an  exact  justice  that  takes  no  account  of  cir- 
cumstance, .sex,  creed,  or  color,  has  always  be(>n  his  passion. 
He  was  for  equal  suiTrage  long  before  it  became  fashionable. 
As  head  of  the  Hudson  Tunnels  he  was  the  first  great  enii)h)yer 
to  enunciate  the  princii)les  of  t'qmd  i)ay  for  equal  work,  putting 
wonien  on  a  business  parity  with  m<n.  He  was  one  of  the 
great  forces  behind  the  Child  Labor  Hill.  IxOiind  the  Workman's 
ConiixnsatioM  Law,  and  as  Direclor-Cieneral  t)f  Railroads  he 
earned  the  confidence  of  every  worker  by  his  fairness  and 
understanding. 

Neither  a  Honrbon  nor  a  Bolshevik,  and  standing  e<|nally 
o|)posrd  lo  the  extremes  of  feudalism  and  syndicalism,  he  holds 
in  his  heart  the  devotion  to  sane  jirogress  that  is  the  hope  of 
.\mirica.  His  is  the  courage  lo  meet  e\  cry  domestic  problem- 
his  is  Ihe  admiiiislrative  genius  lo  solve  them.  His  is  the  vision 
to  see  Ann-rica  as  the  vital  faetor  in  a  new  world  built  upon 
foundations  of  peace  and  justice. 

The  I'hiladelphia  Ificonl  is  of  a  somewhat  similar  mind  in  the 

nuttier.     Since  President   Wilson,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Demo- 

cralie  authority,  "even  if  h«'  enjoyed  the  best  of  health,  would. 

'I 

under  no  conciivable  eircittns'.ances,  a«'eepl  a  nomination  for  a 
lliirfl  term,"  the  Presidenlial  ttuintle  should  fall  upon  a  "man 
who  can  do  things  becaus*-  hi'  ha.s  done  things."  Sfjtcilically, 
says  Thr  litrord: 

We  know  of  at  least  out  man  with  the  necessary  qualifii-ations. 


BfT  now  WILL  HE  LOOK  IX  JUNE? 

— Thoma-s  in  the  Uctroit  Ncvrs, 
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THE   STORY   OF  BRICK 

An  artistic  booklet  with  attradtiw 
illustrations  and  useful  informa- 
tion for  all  who  intend  to  build. 
The  Romance  of  Brick,  Extrava- 
gance of  Cheapness,  Comparative 
Costs,  How  to  Finance  the  Build- 
ing of  a  Home,  are  a  few  of  the 
subjedts  treated.  Your  copy  is 
awaiting  your  request.  Send  today. 


OTHER  building  materials  have  their 
merits  and  make  their  appeal,  but  looking 
at  the  building  problem  on  all  sides,  no  other 
material  approaches  Face  Brick  in  the  struc- 
tural and  artistic  values  it  offers — permanence, 
comfort,  safety  from  fite,'  economy,  and  beauty. 
The  slight  difference  in  first  cost  over  less 
durable  materials  is  soon  wiped  out  by  the 
many  savings  that  go  with  a  Face  Brick  house. 
You  will  find  this  subjed;  fully  discussed 
in  "The  Story  of  Brick."  Send  for  it  now. 

American  Face  Brick  Association 

1 1 34  V/estminster  Building  •  Chicago 
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Double  Layers  of  Cords  between  Double  Cushions 
of  Rubber  mean  Double  Tire  Service 


Michelin  Double  Cords  arc  built  up  of 
double  layers  of  cords  instead  of  single 
layers;  and  between  each  double  layer  of 
cords  is  a  double  cushion  of  rubber.  This 
advanced  construction  produces  a  tire  of 
unrivalled  resiliency  and  freedom  from 
blow-outs.     In   addition,  the    tread  of  the 


new  Michelin  Double  Cord  Tire  possesses  a 
degree  of  durability  that  has  never  been 
surpassed — and  perhaps  never  equalled. 

For  a  new  degree  of  motoring  satisfaction 
equip  your  car  with  Michelin  Double  Cords. 
Put  them  on  all  four  wheels. 


MICHELIN  TIRE  COMPANY.  Milltown,  N.  J. 
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and  who  is  big  enough  for  the  job.  It  is  a  point  in  his  favor 
that  he  is  not  seeking  it.  His  name  is  a  household  word 
from  Maine  to  California;  and  wherever  he  is  known  he  is 
admired,  respected,  or  feared.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  sum- 
marize the  reasons  for  this.  What's  the  matter  mth  naming, 
to  lead  the  army  of  lojal  voters  who  love  America  better 
than  other  countries,  that  red-blooded  American,  William 
Gibbs  McAdoo? 


AN  IMMIGRANT  WHO   BECAME   ONE   OF 
OUR   GREATEST  BUILDERS 

THIRTY  YEARS  AGO  Louis  J.  Horomtz,  an  immigrant 
from  an  old  world  to  the  land  of  his  new  desire,  gazed 
at  the  sky-Une  of  New  York  from  the  deck  of  a  shij). 
To-day  he  may  look  upon  what  he  has  added  to  that  sky-line, 
for  he  is  the  builder  of  the  Equitable  and  the  Woolworth  buildings 
and  of  many  others  which,  tho  high,  do  not  reach  so  far  up  into 
the  clouds.  Mr.  Horowitz,  running  true  to  form,  was  nearly 
sou-less  and  soupless  when  he  reached  American  shores;  but  he 
had  that  grit,  push,  and  determination  which  are  often  called 
American,  but  Avhich  are  often,  as  in  this  case,  imported  products. 
The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  find  a  job,  that  being  a  condition 
precedent  to  getting  something  to  eat.  He  worked  first  as  an 
errand  boj%  afterward  as  a  parcel-wrapper,  then  as  a  stock-boj% 
and  then  as  a  shoe  salesman.  Selling  shoes  gave  him  the  idea 
that  he  might  be  able  to  sell  real  estate,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  five  years  after  he  had  landed,  this  Russian-Pohsh  boy 
embarked  for  himself  as  a  real-estate  broker  in  Brooklyn.  In  a 
short  time  he  was  financing  the  erection  of  an  apartment-house, 
and  soon  afterward  he  became  president  of  a  Brooklyn  brokerage 
firm  which  he  himself  incorporated.  While  he  was  engaged  on 
various  real-estate  operations,  the  j'oung  man  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Thompson-Starrett  Company,  who  offered  him 
the  post  of  assistant  to  the  president.  In  less  than  a  j^ear  the 
firm  had  undertaken  important  construction  work,  running  into 
the  millions.  Everybody  knows  the  Woolworth  and  the  Equit- 
able buildings,  but  few  know  the  man  who  built  them,  says 
Francis  J.  Oppenheimer,  writing  in  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street. 
He  goes  on  to  teU  us: 

The  Woolworth  Building,  for  instance,  designed  by  Cass 
Gilbert,  and  considered  the  most  beautiful  modern  fairy  tower 
in  the  world  (for  each  lighted  window  means  a  point  of  industrial 
energj- — a  worker  at  a  desk)  cost  its  owners  .'S;8,000,000.  Rising 
from  the  sidewalk  fifty-five  stories,  or  785  feet,  it  contains  nearly 
a  million  square  feet  of  office  space.  The  Equitable  Building, 
designed  by  E.  R.  Graham,  forty-two  stories  high,  contains  1,- 
800,000  square  feet  of  space,  and  is  equipped  with  the  sixty-three 
speediest  elevators  in  the  world.  The  New  York  Municipal 
Building,  designed  by  McKim,  Mead  &  White,  cost  $11,000,000, 
and  is  the  largest  building  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively  to 
municipal  offices.  It  rises  forty-two  stories  above  the  sidewalk 
level  to  a  height  of  550  feet,  and  contains  1,300,000  square  feet 
of  space.  The  exterior  is  built  of  granite,  of  which  there  was  a 
total  of  660,000  cubic  feet,  all  of  which  was  quarried,  cut,  shipped, 
and  set  in  place  in  twenty-six  months. 

In  addition  to  these  sky-scrapers  famed  the  world  over,  this 
concern  has  erected  a  score  of  banks,  financial  institutions,  in- 
dustrial plants,  and  power-houses.  The  Union  Station  in  Wash- 
ington, admired  by  every  one  who  has  passed  through  that  city, 
as  well  as  the  McAlpin  and  Claridge  hotels  in  New  York,  are  also 
Thompson-Starrett  Company  productions. 

The  first  great  achievement  of  Mr.  Horowitz's  administration 
was  the  erection  of  the  Gimbel  Building  at  Broadway  and 
Thirty-third  Street.  This  was  rushed  through  in  the  face  of 
every  discouragement.  Gimbel  Brothers,  who  desired  tho 
new  store,  did  not  want  to  invest  in  real  estate,  it  being  against 
their  policy,  so  Mr.  Horowitz  had  first  to  find  a  real-estate  com- 
pany which  owned  sufficient  land.  Then  he  had  to  find  money 
to  put  up  the  building.  With  the  completion  of  this  project, 
involving  a  total  outlay  of  about  twelve  million  dollars  and  the 
drawing  up  of  a  lease  for  tho  premises  for  one  hundred  years  at  a 
rental  of  one  hundred  million  dollars,  the  success  of  his  adminis- 
tration was  assured. 

In  1910,  Mr.  Theodore  Starrett  having  retired,  Mr.  Horowitz 
was  made  president  of  the  Thompson-StaiTett  Company. 

When,  in  1917,  the  United  States  declared  war  on  Germany, 
this  concern  was  entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  erecting 
one  of  the  large  cantonments.  Camp  Upton,  on  Long  Island. 
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The  spot,  Yaphank,  was  a  densely  wooded  wUderness,  isolated 
and  many  miles  distant  from  any  large  city  or  reservoir  of  labor. 
Yet  within  a  hundred  days  a  soldier  city  was  thrown  up  capable 
of  housing  45,000  of  our  bojs  and  15,000  animals.  Any  one  who 
has  seen  these  substantial  wooden  buildings,  heated,  equipped 
wnth  electric  lighting,  modern  bathing  and  toilet  facilities  will 
appreciate  the  herculean  effort  that  must  have  been  put  forth  to 
accomplish  this.  Twelve  thousand  peaceful  laborers  brought 
about  this  miracle.  But  this  army  also  had  to  be  housed,  pro- 
visioned, and  lodged  by  the  builders,  as  it  was  too  great  a  distance 
from  any  of  their  homes.     This  was  building  for  victory. 

As  the  head  of  the  Emergency  Construction  Section,  War 
Industries  Board,  C'ol.  W.  A.  Starrett,  recently  said:  "As  a 
peaceful  nation,  building  was  perhaps  oiu*  most  spectacular 
achievement.  Our  cities  were  the  wonder  and  the  admiration  of 
the  world  on  account  of  their  great  buildings.  ...  As  a  nation 
totally  unprepared  for  war,  perhaps  oxir  most  conspicuous  de- 
ficiency was  in  suitable  buildings  and  structures  to  house  and 
train  the  armies.  Beyond  that  we  lacked  warehouses  and 
terminals,  hospitals,  specialized  factories,  flying  fields,  and  air- 
dromes, but  we  were  not  unprepared  to  prodiice  them.  All  of 
these  things  were  a  necessary  precedent  to  our  preparation  for 
war.  The  lack  of  buildings  stood  squarely  across  the  path 
of  the  whole  program  of  war-making,  and  American  genius  was 
not  only  equal  to,  but  in  a  measure  prei)ared  for,  the  demand 
that  was  to  be  made  aipon  it.  The  cantonments  will  always 
stand  out  as  a  spectacular  building  achievement  of  the  war." 

When  the  need  arose  for  a  building  organization  to  manage 
the  construction  work  in  coimection  with  Explosives  Plant 
"C"  at  Nitro,  W.  Va.,  the  Government  asked  the  organization 
which  had  made  good  at  Camp  Upton  to  undertake  the  work. 

Here  are  some  interesting  figures  in  connection  with  this 
stupendous  war-work.  The  area  of  operation  was  1,900  acres; 
over  20,000  men  were  carried  on  the  pay-roU.  In  round  figures 
it  took  35,000  cars  to  deliver  material  at  the  site,  averaging  dur- 
ing the  busy  period  300  cars  per  day,  which,  calculated  on  a  ten- 
hour  day,  meant  that  a  car  was  received  and  unloaded  every  two 
minutes. 

The  work  included  the  laying  of  75  miles  of  standard  and 
narrow-gage  railroad  track;  in  addition,  133  miles  of  sewer- 
and  water-piping,  185,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete,  31,000,000 
bricks,  108,000,000  board  feet  of  lumber,  a  boiler  plant  rated  at 
34,000  horse-power,  but  designed  for  100  per  cent,  overload,  and 
the  installation  of  a  water  system  to  handle  90,000,000  gallons 
a  day. 

Mr.  Horowitz  is  optimistic  as  to  the  outlook  in  his  line  of 
work  for  1920.     We  read  further: 

Asked  about  the  prospects  for  the  money  supply  for  building 
operations,  he  said:  "It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  one  of  the 
largest  lenders  has  recently  come  into  the  market  for  mortgage 
loans,  and  I  believe  this  bank  wiU  be  followed  by  others.  This 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  insurance  companies  and  savings-banks 
have  been  practically  out  of  the  market  for  mortgage  loans,  due 
chiefly  to  their  using  up  their  funds  in  buying  the  various  Liberty 
Loans.  Individual  investors  wiR  not  be  slow  to  follow  this 
bank's  example. 

"Figure  it  out  for  yoiu"self.  Mortgages  paj'ing  6  per  cent, 
interest  can  not  successfully  compete,  from  the  standpoint  of 
income  yield,  with  other  securities  on  the  market,  some  of  which 
have  tax-exemption  features.  I  am  advised  a  bill  was  recently 
introduced  in  the  House  providing  for  the  exemption  from  the 
operation  of  the  income-tax  law  of  mortgages  up  to  the  amount 
of  .140,000  held  by  any  one  investor.  Such  legislation,  in  my 
opinion,  is  highly  desirable,  as  it  would  help  overcome  the  grave 
money  shortage. 

"High  prices,"  he  continued,  "are  caused  by  lower  production 
and  taxes.  Taxes  will  take  care  of  themselves  now  that  w^ar- 
expenditures  have  decreased,  and  prices  can  be  reduced  w^ithout 
reducing  wages,  if  those  who  work  for  wages  will  give  a  fair  day's 
labor  in  return.  In  the  building  industrj%  for  instance,  where 
costs  of  work  executed  under  existing  wage-scales  must  run 
higher  than  they  did  when  wages  were  from  50  to  70  per  cent,  of 
what  they  are  to-day,  necessity  for  paying  present  wages  carries 
with  it  the  paramount  need  for  increasing  the  output  of  each 
man. 

"The  contrary,  however,  has  proved  the  rule.  Bricklayers 
who  are  capable  of  laying  2,000  or  more  brick  per  day,  and  who 
were  laying  1,200  to  1,5(X)  when  they  were  earning  $5  a  day,  now 
that  they  are  receiving  from  $8  to  .$10  a  day  lay  only  700  bricks. 

"And  this  holds  true  in  everj-  other  industry.  Things  can 
not  go  on  like  this  without  a  smash-up  somewhere  along  the  line, 
and  I  earnestly  urge  labor-leaders  to  take  up  this  question  of  a 
conscientious  full  day's  work  for  a  full  day's  pay. 

"The  restriction,  too,  of  immigration,  is  having  a  serious  effect 
on  business  generally,  and,  as  you  know,  in  the  building  industry 
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every  operation  in  your  brass  or 
bronze  foundry.  Intensifying  your  production. 
FJiminatinjT  confusion  in  your  buying.  Reducing 
metal  waste  to  a  minimum.  "Certificate"  Metals  do 
back,  up  effectively  every  operation  in  your  foundry. 

Every  ingot  of  "Certificate"  Metals  is  numbered. 
Tbe  signed  "Certificate"  of  analysis  sent  with  each  ship- 
ment bears  the  same  number,  and  shows  the  exact 
chemical  c(jmposition  and  physical  properties  of  the  alloy. 

You  /:^iow  the  tensile  strength — accurately. 
You  l'//oiv  the  hardness  by  I^rinell  test. 
And  /;//oiv  the  exact  cheiriical  proportions  of  the 
constituent  metals  of  the  "Certificate"  ingot. 
You  pay  for  exactly  what  you  get. 
No  ?non\  710  less.     Substitution  is  impossible. 

In  meltinc:,  castintj  and  in  every  other  operation  influenced  by  the 
•  jiiality  of  the  alloy,  confusion,  perplexity  and  annoyance  vanish. 

The  Certificate"  rev<jliitionizes  the 
buyinii  f>f  non-ferrous,  intjot  metals,  and 
places  the  burden  of  responsibility  where 
it  belonf^s — upon  us! 

TTii.s  Book  Sent  on  Request 

It  tellM  Why,  How  and  Where  "Cer- 
tificate "  Metals  are  produced.  Of  value 
and  interest  to  every  man  anHociatcd 
Vk-ith  any  induntry  where  alloyn  arc  uned. 
It    throws   a   new   light  on  metal    huyinj^. 
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particularly'.  It's  a  long  while  since  I've 
seen  an  Italian  laborer  or  an  Irish  hod-car- 
rier, except  in  vaudeville. 

"The  country's  supply  of  unskilled  la- 
bor," Mr.  Horowitz  continued,  "is  largely 
drawn  from  immigrants,  and  therefore 
curtailment  in  this  respect  seriously  affects 
our  supply  and  tends  to  raise  wages  of  such 
labor  as  is  available." 

I  asked  this  genuinely  self-made  man 
for  some  word  to  the  j'ounger  generation 
that  would  help  it  to  succeed  in  business. 

"Don't  worrj'  about  success,"  he  re- 
plied; "it  will  come  as  surely  as  night 
follows  day,  to  quote  Shakespeare,  if  you 
attend  to  your  own  work  conscientiously. 
Most  young  men  just  work  sufficiently  to 
earn  money  so  they  can  play  around.  Play 
should  be  an  incident,  not  the  aim  of  life." 

How  Thoreau  would  have  appreciated 
and  what  a  glowing  account  he  could  have 
])enned  of  this  "master  builder!"  You 
remember  Thoreau  tells  how  he  awoke 
one  night  and  Avhat  a  satisfaction  it  was  to 
his  soul  to  remember  that  the  day  before  ho 
had  driven  one  nail  straight.  What  would 
lie  have  said  of  the  huge  Woolworth  and 
Equitable  buildings,  or  of  the  little  man 
that  gave  them  form? 


THE  COOLIE  HELPED  WIN  THE 

WAR,  BUT  HE  DROVE  HIS 

OFFICERS  INSANE 

THE  Chinese  Labor  Corps  in  France 
was  at  once  a  source  of  amusement 
and  chagrin,  of  hope  and  despair,  of  e.x- 
treme  usefulness  and  of  inutility.  Yet  it 
accomplished  a  big  work  in  cleaning  up  the 
battle-fields,  in  building  light  railways,  in 
loading  and  unloading  ships  and  trains,  in 
constructing  roads  behind  the  line,  in  assist- 
ing the  Royal  Engineers  in  some  of  the 
skilled  work,  and,  in  short,  doing  a  thou- 
sand and  one  odd  jobs  which  are  among 
the  inglorious  duties  of  war.  The  coo- 
lies are  pacifically  inclined,  for  they  are 
tiie  original  pacificists.  But  a  red-faced 
colonel  whoso  usual  discretioii  was  over- 
come by  a  moment's  pompous  choler  was 
apt  to  be  chased  out  of  camp  if  ho  inter- 
fered with  the  ordinary  routine  and  disei- 
j)line,  and  a  colonel  fleeing  from  the  yelU)\v 
wrath  to  come  lost  nnich  of  the  pomj)  and 
cinnimstanco  with  which  ho  was  wont  to 
iini)ress  his  men.  A  non-commissioned  of- 
ficer accustomed  to  their  charaeler  ami 
temper  could  lead  where  a  gum-ral  backi'd 
l)y  all  his  staff  in  full  regalia  coidd  not 
drive,  so  it  was  after  the  C.  L.  C.  had  been 
on  tho  job  for  a  while  that  bu.sy bodies 
Iciirned  to  let  lliem  alone.  The  coolies  aro 
not  tho  most  industrious  workers  in  tho 
world,  Thi>y  would  lu'ver  rcMuind  ono  of 
the  busy  little  bee,  ;iiul  llicy  .soon  become 
tired  and  athrist  for  a  <-up  of  tea.  They 
work  iik(>  a  num  hired  by  the  month,  on  tho 
l)riMcii>l(^  that  the  less  t^iey  do  tint  longer 
the  joU  will  last,  which  is  the  first  lesson 
ill  industrial  economy.  In  one  thing  i)ar- 
tiiMilarly  Ihese  iiii|)orled  lalxirers  were  pro- 
ficient. Tliey  Iiiinu'd  in  a  short  time  to 
tiweur  with  burprizing  facility  and  variety. 
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They  coiild  swear  in  thfee  languages — 
their  own,  French,  and  English;  and,  after 
the  Americans  landed  in  France,  they  added 
a  fine  assortment  of  Yankee  idioms  in  pro- 
fanity. The  coolie,  of  course,  picked  up 
many  others  of  the  white's  man  tricks. 
Sometimes  he  went  beyond  the  bounds  of 
discretion,  and  helped  himself  to  an  extra 
tin  of  bully.  Military  penalty  was  of  far 
less  avail  than  a  clout  over  the  head,  and 
this  form  of  punishment  and  warning  was 
administered  with  good, 'if  not  lasting,  effect- 
The  C.  L.  C.  is  returning  to  Cathay,  and  a 
former  member  of  the  officers'  staff  in 
France  recalls  in  The  Central  China  Post 
the  trials  and  tribulations  of  his  service 
with  the  yellow  men.  These  officers  were 
usually  men  who  were  unfit  for  combatant 
service,  or  who  were  so  familiar  with  the 
Chinese  that  they  were  of  more  use  in  the 
C.  L.  C.  than  in  a  fighting  unit.  Waxing 
reminiscent,  this  ex-officer  writes: 

I  hate  to  think  of  the  mutterings  and 
horrible  swearings  of  those  officers  and 
N.  C.  O'.s,  who  may  still  be  in  that  famous 
corps.  Even  in  the  palmy  days  of  war, 
many  of  us  made  efforts  to  get  out  of  it 
and  into  some  more  active  service.  Our 
applications  were  generally  turned  down 
and  often  with  very  caustic  sarcasm.  Dis- 
content is  the  chief  characteristic  of  young 
men.  There  were,  I  know,  fellows  in  the 
firing-line  looking  out  from  some  damp  dug- 
out and  longing  for  the  quiet  retirement  of 
some  Chink  camp  and  for  the  comfort  of 
some  more  or  less  cozy  mess.  There  were 
some  of  us  with  all  these  longings  inverted. 
I  think  we  were  somewhat  ashamed  of  our 
job.  It  was  difficult  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  our  work  and  that  we,  after  all, 
fitted  it  better  than  any  one  else.  But  we 
wanted  something  more  to  brag  about  than 
the  terrific  sound  of  the  anti-aircraft  bar- 
rage. We  wanted  to  be  able  to  talk  about 
wild  charges  and  forlorn  hopes  instead  of 
tonnage  returns. 

We  comforted  ourselves  with  the  thought 
that  the  C.  L.  C.  was  miles  better  than  a 
white  labor  company.  It  was  more  out  of 
the  ordinary.  It  was  more  romantic,  we 
used  to  say.  I  don't  know  exactly  what 
we  meant  by  the  term  "romantic."  Cer- 
tainly there  were  chances  of  flirting  with 
the  Sisters  of  some  near-by  General  Hos- 
pital, but  that  was  not  what  we  meant. 

During  the  war  the  corps  was  officered, 
roughly  speaking,  by  two  classes:  those 
who  were  unfit  for  more  active  service,  and 
those  who  were  supposed  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  Chinese.  Altogether  there  was 
nothing  very  splendid  about  us.  Gener- 
ally there  was  a  lot  of  heavy  whisky-drink- 
ing. After  the  armistice,  stalwart  fighting 
men  were  drafted  among  us.  There  was 
then  not  even  the  excitement  of  an  air-raid. 
The  swearing  was  prodigious! 

My  mind  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of 
things — that  recruiting-camp  in  China, 
when  the  coolies  came,  ragged  and  pig- 
tailed.  The  smell  of  the  room  in  which 
they  divested  themselves  comes  back  to 
my  nostrils.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
what  we  called  the  "sausage  machine."  I 
remember  every  detail  of  it,  until  they  came 
out  medically  examined,  barbered,  bathed, 
clothed,  and  classified  in  every  kind  of  way. 
Have  I  not  superintended  the  big  bath  and 
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FIFTEEN  mills  from  coast  to  coast 
assure  Lehigh  dealers  of  a  con- 
stant supply  of  Lehigh,  the  National 
Cement. 

It  is  to  your  interest  not  only  to  specify 
cement  of  national  reputation,  but  to 
do  your  business  with  a  dealer  who 
has  safeguarded  his  sources  of  supply 
by  representing  a  company  prepared 
to  give  constructive  service. 

The  Lehigh  sign  is  the  sign  of  service. 
Look  for  it  on  the  dealer's  warehouse. 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND 
CEMENT   COMPANY 
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tlisiribut^^tl  soft  soap  to  the  grimy  ones? 
Have  I  not  sat  on  a  high  seat,  patiently 
taking  thuml>-prints?  Have  I  not  tau^rhl 
those  wild  men  to  •"right  turn"  and  ••form 
fours,"  finally  marched  vdih.  them  through 
all  that  dust  and  all  that  crowd  of  beggars 
(assembled  from  far  and  near  to  gather  in 
u  harvest  of  joss  alms),  to  the  train  that 
tot)k  us  to  the  boat  that  bore  us  away  from 
China  France-ward".' 

In  China  some  attempt  was  made  to 
difTerentiate  between  skilled  men  and  un- 
skilled coolies.  But  no  tixt  policy  seems 
to  have  been  pursued  in  common  by  the 
two  recruiting  centers.  When  the  Chinese 
arrived  in  France  tlu-y  were  all  lumped  to- 
gether at  first,  without  any  regard  being 
paid  to  contracts  that  may  have  been  en- 
t«red  into  with  any  as  skilled  men.  Those 
who  wished  to  i)resent  themselves  for  ex- 
amination were  to  l)e  tested  dc  noro  by  the 
H.  E.'s.  It  was  only  after  a  long  interval 
that  '"skilled  companies"  were  formed. 
In  the  nH'aiiiiiiie,  many  workmen  who  had 
passed  their  preliniinary  test  in  China 
found  themsel\»'s  in  some  place  away  from 
a  H.  E.  center,  where  they  had  no  opi)or- 
tunity  of  being  test<'d.  They  had,  there- 
fore, to  "carri'  on"  as  cfM)lies.  On  th(i 
other  hand,  there  were  unskilled  but  know- 
ing fellows  who.  ])y  paying  a  small  fee,  in 
a  way  beloved  of  Chinese,  to  some  needy 
H.  K.  sergeant,  easily  passed  the  required 
test  and  ever  thereafter  drew  tlu'  extra 
franc  per  day,  on  the  army  j)rinciple  of 
once  a  tradesman  always  a  tradesman. 
None  of  this  was  conducive  either  to  con- 
tentment or  good  work. 

Then  there  was  the  eternal  and  bitter 
feud  between  the  R.  p].'s  and  the  labor 
jH-ople.  They  hated  one  another  like 
fioLson  and  loved  to  perform  little  acts  of 
mutual  injury.  When  a  skilled  Chinese 
comjiaiiy  was  in  nice  working  order  with 
a  H.  K.  company,  nothing  delighted  tlie 
h(^rts  of  the  labor  controller  more  than  to 
\h-  able  to  shift  the  Chinese  to  some  other 
work  -- otTioafling  cabbages  at  some  rail- 
way siding,  for  preference-. 

The  Chinese  were  engaged  in  all  kinds  of 
work  in  France:  thr-y  liiiilt  hospitals  and 
they  built  ammunition-hangars;  they  con- 
Ktnicl«'d  railways  and  kept  them  in  rei)air; 
they  made  roa<is  an<i  mended  them;  they 
worked  a.-  blacksmiths  and  littirs  and  me- 
chanics; they  coaled  sliii>s  an<l  locomotives; 
they  handled  ammunition  and  stores  of  all 
tM*rtH;  lh«'y  Hwept  the  giitl^-rs  and  picked 
up  orange-fxel  in  the  railway  stations; 
they  <lid  <very  kind  of  thing.  S'litlniii  non 
til  if/it— ihfrv  wan  nothing  they  didn't  have 
a  hand  in,  and,  on  th<    w)iol<',  \m'  are  told: 

ThiH  work  of  the  C.  L.  C.  iti  Frniu-i-  was 
ik  big  Hueci'HH.  It  woiiM  be  allogi'lh<T  un- 
fair to  eorni»ure  the  amount  of  work  a  purely 
buxinesH  orgaiii/4ition,  working  under  nor- 
inul  eonditiouM,  eould  i:<"l  out  ofoiie  Imndred 
thousand  eo«*lieH,  with  our  goings  on  iti 
Kranc«'.  Kconomy  of  labor  in  the  ordinary 
M-nM4-  wn«  out  of  the  (juesiiori.  Irgenc^'  ((f 
work  upH<  t-  ordinary  valucH.  There  were, 
too,  hourH  H|H'nt  in  trenchcH  on  <"old  nights, 
while  w-areh-Iightx  Ht;ibbe«|  the  inky  blaek- 
n*"*!*  hi  wanh  of  fiernuiii  airplaneH,  whose 
IxunbH  were  making  hav<M'  all  arown<l.  .\ 
good  day'M  wr»rk  could  not  \ni  exiM^cled  after 
Hueh  an  exjx-ri^-nce. 

Then   there   were    places  like    Dunkirk. 


Dunkirk,  at  times,  was  simxiltaneously 
bombed  from  the  air,  bombar<led  from  the 
sea.  and  shelled  from  the  land.  Impttrtant. 
prc>ssing  work  had  to  l)e  accomplished  under 
these  conditions.  Tlu'y  were  not  normal 
conditions.  Taking  all  these  things  into 
account,  the  amount  of  work  done  and  the 
general  conduct  of  the  Chinese  was 
excellent. 

There  was  much  slackness,  of  course. 
Naturally  enough,  the  coolies  kept  the 
standard  of  work  as  low  as  possible.  The 
worst  of  it  was,  they  were  often  working 
alongside  white  labor  companies,  with 
w  hile  men,  who,  from  some  accident  of  war 
or  other  physical  disability,  were  unal)le 
to  perform  more  active  service.  The  dif- 
ficulty was  to  keej)  the  Chinese  standard 
above  this  necessarily  low  standard. 

The  best  method  was  to  set  a  task  for 
tlie  day.  When  this  was  possible,  surj^riz- 
ing  things  were  accomplislied,  especially 
surprizing  to  those  unacquainted  by  experi- 
ence with  the  prowess  of  the  Chinese  coolii-. 
A  l)ig  task,  such  as  moving  some  heavy 
bridging  material,  would  be  set  in  the 
morning.  Looking  at  it,  it  would  seem  to 
promise  sufficient  for  the  day  at  least.  Yet 
at  about  11  a.m.  everything  would  be  eom- 
l)leted.  and  those  coolies  would  be  marching 
back  to  camp  wreathed  in  grins — that 
famous  grin  which  rivals  President  Wilson's 
smile. 

Horace  says  somewhere  that  the  sky 
changes,  but  not  the  mind  of  him  who 
crosses  the  sea,  and  the  Chinaman  in 
France  was  no  different  from  the  China- 
man in  China.  Too  much  indulgence  led 
to  trouble.  The  coolies,  if  "given  an  inch, 
were  inclined  to  take  an  ell — of  a  lot." 
Specifically: 

Hows  mostly  circled  round  rations. 
They  were  well  fed,  and  their  food  ration 
was  in  some  respects  even  betttT  than  the 
food  of  the  troops.  Therefore,  like  Oliver, 
they  wanted  more.  To  meet  all  rebellion 
an(l  such  like  naughtiness  on  the  part  of  the 
coolies,  there  was  the  usual  channel  of  mili- 
tary justice.  For  those  inexperienced  in 
the  handling  of  Chinese,  that  formed  a  re- 
straining infhnnce,  preventing  them  from 
commit  ling  foolish  excesses,  of  which  they 
might  have  been  guilty  had  they  been  left 
to  themselves  to  adopt  more  direct  nii'th- 
ods  of  |)unishment.  Hut  the  wise,  on  occa- 
sion, turned  a  blind  eye  toward  ollicialdoni 
and  instead  of  tilling  out  pro-foniKis  on  the 
subject  of  a  stolen  tin  of  "bully  beef." 
stnote  the  olTender  a  lusty  thwack  over  his 
tiiick  head. 

( Jenerally  speaking,  w  hen  t  he  coolies  were 
handled  with  [irompt  justice  and  continued 
firmness,  there  was  no  troidile  with  them. 
Hut  there  was  always  the  danger  of  inter- 
ference. Then-  were  certain  higher  officers 
who  knew  notliing  al>out  Chinese.  The 
blustering,  red-faecd  c(»lonel  is  the  type. 
lie  was  a  terrible  person  for  interfering. 
He  would  rush  in  like  a  bull  in  a  China 
shop  and  upset  tlie  most  delicate  negoliii- 
tiotis  in  Hom(^  trifling  disputt*  that  might 
otherwiw  hav<'  been  easily  wettled.  He 
uinJiTstood  nothing,  and  eare(l  less,  about 
"  loss  of  faec  ■'  <if  oflieers  and  1  rani|tled  fear- 
lessly  where  an  angel,  in  the  shape  of  an 
old  China  hand  Cif  you  ran  imagine  such  a 
thing)    would    have    trodden    with   gentlest 

footMte|)H. 

He  wotd<l  hniKiie  Chinese  witli  the  indul- 
gent toueli  one  reserves  for  a  <'oniic-lookiMg 
eurio.  lb'  was  surpri/.t'd  when  he  was  re- 
turned with  corresponding  intimate  fainil- 
iarily,  and,  on  his  resenting  this,  with  being 
cha.Hed  by  u  mob  of  th< m  over  a  Hehl  or  I  wu. 


There  was  another  sort  of  interference 
which  was  a  fruitful  source  of  trouble  and 
that  was  tht>  mingling  together  of  white 
soldier  and  yellow  coolie.  Out  here  we 
foreigners  generally  keep  a  noble  distance 
between  omsehes  and  the  Chinese  mob. 
The  happy  result  is  that  each  of  us  is  more 
or  less  a  sui)erman  in  their  eyes.  But  in 
France  our  coolies  met  with  a  very  ordinary- 
type  of  w  bite  man.  Imagine  the  effect  on 
his  standards  of  value  when  a  white  ser- 
geant sal  down  and  dipt  a  coolie's  finger- 
nails, or  some  Tommy  threw  a  friendly  arm 
round  his  neck  and  sauntered  down  the  road 
with  him.  The  Tommies  used  to  take  ex- 
traordinary delight  in  teaching  the  Chinese 
to  swear — much  the  same  as  they  would 
teach  the  family  i)arrot.  But  somehow  or 
other  this  kind  of  thing  always  turned  out 
the  same.     There  would  be  a  row. 

The  coolie  would  in  one  way  or  another 
go  beyond  the  bound.s — bounds  instinc- 
tively o])served  by  the  Tommy  in  his  rela- 
tions with  his  fellows — of  this  familiar 
friendship  and  lie  would  get,  perhaps, 
knocked  down  by  liis  late  good  soldier- 
friend  and  there  would  then  arise  a  mob 
fury. 

But  even  if  the  soldier  and  coolie  could 
possibly  have  been  kept  apart — for  no 
warning  or  penalty  could  prevent  the  jolly 
Tommy  from  this  familiarity  as  with  a 
brother-in-arms — even  then  there  were  the 
French  citizens — the  villagers  and  common 
people.  The  result  of  i)arleying  with  them 
— and  he  quickly  pi<-ked  up  enough  French 
to  make  himself  understood — had  the  ef- 
fect of  making  the  indiscriminating  and 
democratic  coolie  feel  liimself  on  a  par  with 
all  white  men — that  is,  until  he  was 
brought  up  with  a  jerk!  This  was  even 
the  case  witli  one's  own  "boys."  Apart 
from  the  smell  of  cheap  scent,  you  could 
tell  from  his  cool  manner  that  he  had  been 
making  love  to  the  washerwoman's  daugh- 
ter— a  real  white  woman! 

The  pay  of  the  ordinary  coolie  labor»r 
was  a  franc  a  day,  and  his  family  at  home 
received  ten  Mexican  dollars  each  month. 
A  small  fine  now  and  then,  therefore,  did 
not  interfere  st^riously  with  .John  China- 
man's daily  happiness.  He  pilfered  thc> 
sfor(>s  when  occasion  imseiiled  itself, 
evaded  work,  '"skrimshaggi'd''  whenever 
he  could,  and  enlivened  dull  liniments  by  a 
quarrel  with  one  of  his  confrer»>s.  Those 
who  had  to  mind  these  children  of  the 
Orient  and  to  get  as  much  work  out  of 
them  as  possible  had  need  of  no  little  hero- 
ism aiul  all  the  j)atience  of  Job.  The 
writer  e\i)lains: 

These  are  little  things  to  mention,  but 
they  formed  i)owerfid  factors  in  the  ques- 
tion of  disciplining  the  corps.  As  St. 
.lames  reminds  us,  in  his  excellent  e])istle, 
little  things  <-an  be  important.  It  was  the 
sum  of  a  nmnber  of  such  little  things  and 
the  responsibility  for  e\ir>  thing  that  hap- 
pened, that  drove  several  company  olVicers 
insane.  This  is  not  liyjM'rbole,  but  plain, 
literal  facl.  Perhaps  the  demoralizing  ef- 
fect of  air-raids  llirough  w  liiHi  one  had 
to  abide,  powerless  to  <lo  jinylhing 
formed  a  contributory  cause.  At  any  rate, 
I  knew.  jxTsonaliv,  six  officers -one  of 
them  a  colonel  wlio  went  out  of  their 
minds  while  commanding  Chitiese  in 
France.  One  of  them  was  discovered  at 
<lawn  on  a  sea-bcncii,  holding  a  revolver 
in  his  hand;  another  lay  in  his  bunk,  firing 
revolver  sholH  through  the  roof;  another 
a  more  pra<'tically  mad  fellow — ran  ainurk 
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One  looks  to  the  valves  first— when 
a  heating  system  gives  trouble 

RADIATOR  valves  play  a  vital 
part  in  determining  the  degree 
of  satisfaction  and  comfort  obtained 
from  a  heating  system. 

More  often  than  not  "  trouble "  is 
traced  to  the  light  weight  valves  com- 
monly used,  which  give  way  under  the 
strains  of  contraction  and  expansion 
or  the  distortion  of  piping  due  to  the 
settling  of  a  building  and  consequent 
changing  floor  levels. 

Jenkins  Radiator  Valves,  having  extra 
weight  and  strength  and  being  designed 
for  extreme  service,  not  the  average, 
are  unaffected  by  the  heavy  strains  they 
will  inevitably  be  called  upon  to  bear. 

Jenkins  valves  open  easily  and  close 
tightly,  facilitating  the  regulation  of 
heat  to  any  degree.  Provided  with 
ample  packing  space,  they  assure 
against  leakage. 

Service  and  satisfaction  considered, 
Jenkins  installations  cost  less  than  the 
ordinary  light  weight  valves.  Con- 
sult with  your  architect  or  send  for 
our  clearly  written  booklet  on  Radiator 
Valves,  a  vital  part  of  a  heating  system. 

JENKINS  BROS. 


The  Jenkins  Diamond  Mark 
appears  on  the  body  of  ercry 
genuine  Jenkins  Valve. 
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The  Blessings 
Of  Water 


Delightfully''soft,  healing  rain  water,  which  leaves  the 
skin  velvety  smooth  and  the  hair  silken;  clear,  spark- 
ling,^cold  drinking  water  direct  from  the  depths  of  the 
well;  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  under  pressure,  to 
keep  gardens  green,  lawns  beautiful,  livestock  healthy, 
and  to  give  fire  protection.  You  can  have  water  from 
these  sources  in  any  home  from  V-K  Water  Supply 
Systems  at  an  operating  cost  of  one  cent  a  day. 


^VMii;*;i>iiiJiJK'J>-i'i>H<ii»t.*.kl 


V-K  systems  have  essential,  exclusive,  patented  fea- 
tures which  make  them  trouble-proof,  dependable  and 
economical.  None  other  can  use  the  patented  V-K 
Koltap  that  brings  water  fresh  from  the  well,  nor  the 
patented  V-K  self-priming  pump,  that  always  starts 
on  the  first  stroke  and  never  clogs,  nor  the  V-K  pat- 
ented wiper  that  keeps  water  from  the  oil  chamber,  nor 
the  special  V-K  clutch-type  motor,  nor  the  V-K  oil 
distributing  device,  nor  the  V-K  automatic  self-start- 
ing and  self-stopping  switch.  .  ^  - 

These  features  are  the  product  of  fifty  years  of  pump 
building.  They  are  developed  by  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  automatic  water  supply  systems  in  the  world. 
Ask  your  plumber  or  jobber  in  plumbing  supplies 
about  V-K  Water  Supply  Systems. 

Another  thing:  No  matter  what  electric  lighting 
system  you  install,  be  sure  to  buy  a  V-K  Water  Sup- 
ply System  for  best  results. 


THE   VAILi:-KIMES   COMPANY 

Dcp,  D220  DAYTON,  OHIO 


Mall  tills  CouDon  Toda 


Tlie  Voile  Kimci  Co.,  Doyton,  Ohio.  Dept.  D-220 

ClrntlriDm: — Plcmc    wrnd    mc,    without    Khlin'i'ioii,   n    ropy    of  your    buck, 
"The  M'xJcTii   Way,"  whiclj  IcI'm  (il>out   tlic  V-K  Water  Supply  Systcins. 

NHmr 
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among    the  Cliiiuise    themselves    with   bis 
revolver. 

Ami  yet  the  verdict  must  bo  that  the 
C  L.  C.  served  a  very  useful  purpose. 
Despite  everj'thing,  the  impression  left  oa 
one's  mind  of  the  eoolies  is  thai  they  were 
a  happy,  adaptable  crowd.  So  they  are 
coming  back  to  their  Celestial  Land.  I 
would  like  to  sit  round  and  hear  some  of 
their  tall  tales  of  their  davs  in  France. 


THOSE  REMARKABLE  HUMAN  BEINGS 
IN  THE  AD.  PICTURES 

T  S  a  portrait  combining  the  most  attrac- 
-*■  tive  qualities  of  a  college  freshman  and 
a  Greek  god  likely  to  be  a  good  "puller"? 
Or  would  the  advertiser  do  better  to  pic- 
ture just  an  ordinary  human  being  wearing 
tlie  advertised  clothes,  smoking  the  adver- 
tised cigar,  or  eating  the  particular  brand 
of  food  that  the  advertiser  is  anxious  to 
bring  to  public  attention?  The  illustra- 
tions for  ladies'  fashions,  in  particular,  havo 
long  been  a  joke.  They  bear  scarcely  any 
resemblance  to  women  as  God  made  them; 
and  yet  these  peculiarly  sfiaped  creatures, 
gowned  in  the  latest  style,  continue  to  or- 
nament the  public  prints.  The  advertising 
artist  explains  that  people  can  see  just  ordi- 
nary human  beings  at  any  time;  when  they 
look  at  an  advertij|paWnt  they  want  to  see 
something  superior.  However,  this  view 
isn't  taken  by  a  critic  wPT<«ng  in  Advertising 
and  Selling  (New  York).  His  lively  com- 
plaint runs: 

I  am  a  human  being,  an  average  himian 
being.  The  sort  of  a  man  j^ou  expect  to 
find  in  the  smoking  compartment  of  your 
parlor-car;  in  the  office  of  jour  business 
associates;  on  the  streets.  Not  world- 
beaters  or  geniuses,  just  every-day  business 
men. 

And  because  there  ar<>  so  many  of  us 
average  hunum  beings  1  sometimes  wonder 
why  it  is  that  we  are  so  shamefully  neglected 
in  the  advertising  illustrations. 

I  f<'rvently  ho])!-  ami  pray  that  some  di^iy 
a  great  light  will  descend  ui)t)n  a  host  of 
advertising  artists,  j)hotogra))hers,  and  idea 
men.  To  j)iclure  the  proiluclin  ilsapj)lica- 
tion  to  his  every-day  life  sounds  simple 
enough,  but  the  fact  is  that  it  isn't  being 
doiu"  to  any  great  (>xlent  nowadays. 

Somebody  has  a  cigar  to  mai'ket.  It  is 
an  average  cigar  at  an  average  i)rice,  for 
an  average  man.  Hut  they  aren't  willing 
to  let  it  go  at  that.  The  ad.  must  show 
class.  Lots  of  class.  Somebody  suggests 
pi<'turinga  typi(uil  man  about  town,  garbed 
in  that  sartorial  splendor  known  as  "full- 
dress,"  lounging  altont  his  <-lub,  smoking 
one  of  I  he  "averag(<"  «'igars.  .\  wonderful 
i(h«a!  The  v«>ry  thing!  Let  us  call  in  an 
artist  right  away. 

Now,  I  belong  to  a  eou|)le  of  clubs.  Hut 
the  a<l.  does  not  striki<  any  phase  of  my 
daily  life.  'I'lierefore,  it  doesn't  interoHt 
me.  'I'ln<  sevcn-ceni  jirire,  |ilainl.\' featured, 
gives  me  a  pretty  fair  line  on  tlu>  cigar. 
My  (•oninion  sense  t^tlls  me  that  men  of  the 
type  illustrated  are  not  smoking  that  tnan- 
ufai'turer's  "average"  cigar  this  season. 
Their  carefully  ]>lanned  aj»peal  for  "Hass" 
falls  short    of   the  mark. 

If  that  'iianufactiinT  wanis  (o  yell  ni(> 
cigars,   why   doi-sn't  he   picture   me  as  an 
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a  gay  little  family  party,  a  big  basket  of 
lunch,  and  most  likely  a  fishing-rod  pro- 
truding from  some  quarter  of  the  tonneau. 
Show  me  that  kind  of  a  picture  and  I  will 
skip  all  of  the  chauffeiurs  and  club  scenes  in 
the  magazine. 

Maybe  I  am  -WTong.  My  taste  may  be 
depraved,  and  my  soul  sadly  lacking  in 
appreciation  of  the  higher  things.  I  am 
just  an  average  man;  but  then  it  is  the 
average  man  who  buys  the  bulk  of  the  things 
you  manufacturers  produce. 


ELECTRIC  DISTURBANCES,  NOT 

GERMS,  CAUSE  "FLU,"  THOUGHT 

NOAH  WEBSTER 

WHAT  "flu"  is  and  why  had  puzzled 
men  long  before  the  devastating 
epidemic  which  raged  in  Europe  and 
America  in  the  late  summer  and  fall  of 
1918,  More  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ago  Noah  Webster  made  a  pains- 
taking study  of  the  malady  during  an  ex- 
tensive investigation  of  what  he  called 
"epidemic  and  pestilential  diseases,"  in- 
spired thereto,  as  he  himself  says,  by  "the 
prevalence  of  the  catarrh,  commonly  called 
influenza,  in  the  years  1789  and  90."  Mr. 
Webster  published  the  result  of  his  in- 
vestigations in  two  volumes  of  o^'er  350 
pages  each.  The  most  remarkable  thing 
contained  in  these  books,  of  M^hich  but  a 
handful  are  now  in  existence  is  the  theory 
advanced  by  the  author,  that  influenza  is 
not  due  to  infection,  but  is  "evidently  the 
effect  of  some  insensible  qualities  of  the 
atmosphere."  He  refers  to  it  as  an 
"electrical  quality,"  which  he  suggests 
may  be  due  to  planetarj^  disturbances. 
Noah  Webster,  being  a  reasonably  thorough 
man,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  sizable  dic- 
tionary resulting  from  his  effort  in  later 
life,  left  no  stone  unturned  to  find  out 
all  that  was  known  about  influenza  in  his 
day.  He  scrutinized  carefully  the  records 
of  everything  looking  like  "flu"  that  had 
come  down  during  the  preceding  two 
thousand  years.  Beginning  with  the  j^ear 
1174,  he  discovered  forty-four  appearances 
of  the  disease  in  epidemic  form,  of  which, 
according  to  The  Sun  and  New  York 
Herald,  he  wrote: 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  some  of 
these  epidemics  have  been  limited  to  the 
American  hemisphere  three,  four,  or  five 
years  from  an  epidemic  of  the  same  kind 
In  Europe.  Such  as  those  of  1647-1655, 
which  coincide  in  time  with  violent  earth- 
quakes in  South  America. 

In  other  instances  this  disease  spread 
over  the  whole  globe,  usually  beginning  in 
America,  that  is,  in  the  instances  of  which 
I  can  obtain  any  correct  information. 
Thus  in  four  instances,  \-iz.,  in  1698,  1757, 
1761,  and  1781,  it  spread  over  the  American 
hemisphere  one  year  prior  to  its  pervading 
the  other  hemisphere.  And  the  universal 
catarrh  of  173.3,  which  encircled  the  globe, 
commenced  in  America  two  months  before 
it  appeared  in  Europe.  The  epidemic  of 
1782  invaded  Europe  from  the  side  of  Asia 
the  year  after  it  appeared  in  America.     In 


1788  the  influenza  in  Europe  preceded  the 
same  disease  in  America. 

The  present  epidemic  in  this  country 
was  first  noticeable  in  Chicago  and  the 
surrounding  district.  This  caused  some 
surprize,  but  if  Webster's  theories  are 
correct,  it  seems  natural  for  "flu"  to  start 
in  the  interior  of  the  country.     As  we  read : 

The  epidemic  in  America  in  1789  began 
in  the  Middle  States  and  spread  southward 
and  eastward.  In  1790  it  began  in  about  the 
same  longitude,  but  in  the  interior  country, 
and  spread  eastward  and  southward. 

The  influenza  of  1782  in  Europe  came 
from  Asia.  Possibly  it  might  have  trav- 
eled from  America,  across  the  Pacific  to 
China,  as  it  was  epidemic  in  America  in 
1781. 

In  November,  1737,  the  influenza  "in- 
vaded all  parts  of  the  country  so  suddenly 
and  severely  that  neighbors  could  not  visit 
each  other,  and  that  there  were  scarcely 
people  in  health  to  perform  the  ordinary 
domestic  labors  necessary  to  support  life." 

The  loss  of  life  from  the  various  in- 
fluenza epidemics  was  tremendous,  and 
Webster  included  charts  recording  the 
number  of  deaths  and  burials  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and 
other  cities.  For  instance,  he  records  337 
burials  "in  Episcopal  Church,  New  York" 
and  109  in  "the  Presbyterian  Church" 
during  1789,  the  period  of  one  of  the 
disastrous  influenza  epidemics. 

In  support  of  his  theory  that  the  dis- 
ease is  caused  by  peculiar  atmospheric 
conditions,  Mr.  Webster  submitted  a  large 
amount  of  evidence.  He  says  that  in 
nearly  all  cases  the  epidemic  appeared 
either  just  before  or  just  after  some  severe 
earthquake,  comet,  volcanic  disturbance, 
or  other  phenomenon.     Further: 

"I  do  not  consider  earthquakes  and 
volcanic  eruptions  as  the  causes  of  this 
epidemic,  but  as  effects  of  the  common 
cause  and  evidence  of  its  existence," 
Webster  wrote.  Unsettled  weather  condi- 
tions, the  appearance  of  vapor  and  of  heavy 
fogs,  he  added,  also  accompanied  epidemics. 

Webster  declared  that  epidemics  at 
times  attack  birds,  fish,  and  animals,  that 
careful  observers  had  seen  instances  where 
small  caged  birds  had  sickened  and  died 
before  disease  attacked  the  members  of 
their  household.  "This  is  another  proof, 
amounting  to  demonstration,  that  the 
pestilential  principle  is  a  quality  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  that  it  is  progressive  in 
its  malignity,  having  little  or  no  depen- 
dence on  the  powers  of  contagion." 

The  position  of  the  planets,  he  surmised, 
may  have  some  relation  to  epidemics.  For 
instance,  in  1.580  the  epidemic  of  catarrh  or 
influenza  raged  in  Paris,  while  Cairo  lost 
many  people  by  the  same  disease,  the 
planetary  conditions  having  been  recorded 
as  very  peculiar.  Webster  regarded  the 
superstitious  belief  in  the  influence  of  the 
stars  (from  which  belief  the  influenza  is 
named)  with  almost  as  great  derision  as 
that  of  the  modern  medical  men  of  his  day. 

After  referring  to  observations  by  Hip- 
pocrates, whose  writings  contained  much 
on  the  possibilitj'  of  epidemics  being  due 
to  the  quality  of  the  air,  and  to  those  of 
Sydenham,  the  English  ^^Titer,  whose 
similar  theories  based  on  observations  of 
pestilence  in  I^ondon  and  other  cities  were 
ridiculed  by  contemporary  scientists,  Web- 
ster observed : 

"Indeed,   it  is  surprizing  that  medical 


men  have  not  pursued  the  ideas  suggested 
by  these  great  fathers  of  their  science. 
Hippocrates  led  the  way,  unlocking  the 
great  doctrine  of  a  constitution  or  state  of 
the  atmosphere  calculated  to  produce  par- 
ticular epidemic  diseases;  a  doctrine  which 
Sydenham  has  pursued  with  wonderful 
success.  Any  man  who  reads  the  history 
of  diseases  must  see  that  certain  species 
of  them  appear  nearly  together  in  time  and 
place.  The  order  in  which  they  appear 
may  not  be  exactly  the  same  at  aU  times, 
and  in  all  countries,  but  they  occur  so  near- 
ly together  as  evidently  to  prove  their 
alliance  and  their  dependence  on  the  same 
general  causes. 

"All  popular  diseases  must  have  for 
their  causes  some  principles  as  extensive 
as  the  effects.  These  causes  most  probably 
exist  in  the  elements,  fire,  air,  and  water, 
for  we  know  of  no  other  medium  by  which 
diseases  can  be  communicated  to  whole 
communities  of  people. 

"The  principal  epidemic  distempers 
which  invade  mankind  are  catarrh  or  in- 
fluenza, measles,  whooping  or  chin  cough, 
the  different  species  of  angina  (throat 
affections),  smallpox,  bilious  fevers,  petech- 
ial fevers,  dysentery,  plague.  Of  these 
catarrh  is  the  most  decidedly  an  epidemic 
dependent  wholly  on  a  particular  state  of 
atmosphere.  Cullen  calls  it  'catarrh  from 
contagion,'  to  distinguish  it  from  sporadic 
cases  of  the  same  disease;  but  after  careful 
observation,  during  the  progi'ess  of  it  in 
the  United  States  in  1789  and  again  in 
1790,  I  am  confident  the  progress  of  the 
disease  depends  very  little  on  a  com- 
munication from  person  to  person.  It 
has  been  doubted  whether  it  is  an  in- 
fectious disease,  and  I  have  some  evidence 
to  prove  it  not  so;  but  certain  it  is  that  its 
sudden  invasion  of  whole  families,  whole 
towns,  and  even  whole  countries,  and  the 
rapidity  of  its  progress  over  sea  and  land, 
absolutely  preclude  the  supposition  of  its 
dependence  on  specific  contagion. 

"The  confidence  in  modern  health  "laws 
is  like  the  respect  which  the  ancient 
Egyptians  paid  to  the  bird  Ibis,  which  they 
supposed  averted  the  plague  by  destroying 
the  flying  serpents  that  the  hot  Libyan 
winds  brought  into  the  country.  The 
Egyptians  were  like  all  modern  nations 
— unwilling  to  believe  the  plague  generated 
at  home.  They  ascribed  it  to  infection 
brought  by  flying  serpents,  as  the  moderns 
ascribe  it  to  old  clothes,  bales  of  goods,  and 
infected  ships.  They  mistook  the  cause, 
adored  Ibis,  as  the  moderns  do  quarantine, 
and  with  the  same  ill  success." 

In  his  discussion  of  how  to  prevent 
"flu"  Webster  emphasized  the  importance 
of  keeping  in  good  health.  He  declared 
that  an  optimistic  mind,  nourishing  food, 
frequent  baths,  pui-e  water,  and  a  vigorous 
body  would  make  one  immune  from  almost 
any  sort  of  epidemic.  He  was  not  dog- 
matic in  his  assertions,  but  suggested  that 
"after  all,  the  cause  of  Aaolent  and  de- 
structive epidemic  diseases  may  remain  a 
secret."  Applying  Webster's  theories  to 
the  last  two  epidemics.  The  Sun-Herald 
■ftTiter  has  the  following  to  say: 

"In  linking  up  the  possibility  of  Webster's 
theories  bt'ing  correct,  the  epidtmic  of 
1918-19  can  be  passed  over  quickly;  the 
epidemic  first  appeared  in  the  East;  the 
war,  th(!  keyed-up  tension  of  the  people 
throughout  the  country,  the  absence  of 
doctors  and  nurses,  and  other  conditions 
contributed  to  its  spread.  Altho  a  dis- 
astrous earthquake  had  occurred  in  Cen- 
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tral  America  within  a  period  which  Web- 
ster might  have  considered  as  indicating 
that  it  was  due  to  the  same  natural  cause 
as  ihi'  epidemic,  and  there  were  otlier  in- 
cidents which  might  be  linked  uj)  in  i)rov- 
ing  his  belief,  nevertheless  the  ei)idemic  of 
more  than  a  year  ago  is  not  nearly  as  re- 
markable as  the  present  one. 

The  present  epidemic  apparently  had  its 
inception  in  the  Middle  West  (as  did  one 
of  those  recorded  by  Webster) ;  the  e.\i)lana- 
tion  that  it  Avas  imported  would  seem  un- 
likely; its  appearance  would  indicate  that 
his  belief  that  the  epidemics,  in  their  severe 
form,  strike  America  first  would  seem  to  be 
based  on  fact,  at  least  in  this  case. 

And  what  Avere  the  conditions  of  the 
world's  atmosphere — what  unnatural  in- 
cidents occurred  just  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  first  cases? 

Many  people  were  verj*  much  disturbed 
over  a  prediction  that  the  end  of  the  world 
would  take  place  on  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 17,  a  prediction  which  was  certainly 
not  realized.  Its  possibility  was  never 
given  serious  consideration  either  })y  the 
general  public  or  by  leading  scientists. 

The  s>ij)posed  cause  of  the  catastnphe 
would  be  a  sun-spot  of  unprecedentci  size, 
formed  by  the  combined  eleetromi;  gnetic 
pidl  of  the  six  planets,  Mercury,  v'enus, 
]Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  X<  ptune, 
ranged  at  about  this 'time  on  the  san  e  side 
of  the  sun.  According  to  the  theorj-  ad- 
vanced, this  peculiar  grouping  (which 
leading  scientists  say  has  occurred  before) 
would  throw  the  earth  out  of  balance  as 
well  as  prove  disastrous  to  the  sun.  Altho 
the  Avorld  did  not  end  on  December  17, 
several  rather  unusual  incidents  did  occur. 

One  evening  in  the  early  part  of  Decem- 
ber the  A\riter  recei^'cd  a  teleplioiic  call 
from  lliram  Percy  Ma.xim,  president  of  the 
American  liadio  Relay  League,  the  leading 
organization  of  amateur  ielegraj)h  operators 
with  nearly  ."),(XM)  members  throughout  the 
country.  His  own  station  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
amateur  stations. 

Mr.  Maxim  said,  with  all  the  jubilation 
which  only  the  real  ex|)eriment(r  can  ex- 
l>erience,  that  he  had  just  "talked"  from 
Hartford  to  Chicago  an<l  had  heard  his 
message;  relayed  from  there  to  Kansas  and 
had  even  heard  the  Kansas  station  ]jassing 
it  along  to  Hoswell,  X.  M. 

"It  is  e|)och-making,"  Mr.  Maxim  said. 
"Wonderful.  This  is  the  greatest  night 
for  wireless  I  have  «'ver  seen.  We've  also 
been  talking  with  aship  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River." 

Now  it  must  lie  undirslood  that  amateur 
wireless  operators  an-  limited  by  Ktdi  ral 
law  to  the  use  of  sj-nding  stations  with  a 
wave-length  of  not  over  2()()  nulers,  hence 
direct  comniiinicalion  willi  < 'hi<-ago  and 
the  fact  that  Mr.  .Maxim  ha«i  heard  Kansas 
relaying  his  message  was  amazing,  for  it 
appeand  only  a  few  years  ago  I  hat  the 
anuiteurs  wouUl  n<ver  be  able  lo  talk  more 
than  one  or  two  huixlred  miles  at  most. 

Those  first  few  nights  in  December  were 
remarkable  ones  for  (he  amateur  wireless 
«lilliUsiaslH.  A  new  epoch  ap|>eared  to 
have  opened  for  them  and  then  some- 
thing went  wrong.  Merc  is  the  story  as 
.Mr.  .Maxim  tr»ld  it   to  the  writer. 

Only  a  few  days  after  the  new  record  had 
liccn  made  Mr.  Maxim  slarlcd  sending 
from  his  slat  ion.  The  weather  was  beau- 
tiful, the  night  was  bright  and  clondleHH, 
and    apparently    the    fpnilily    of    the    at- 


mosphere was  ideal,  and  yet  after  repeated 
calls  Mr.  Maxim  failed  to  receive  any 
replies.  With  Kenneth  B.  Warner,  secrtv 
tary  of  the  Jiadio  Ijcaguts  he  overhauled 
his  entire  station,  but  still  failed  to  hear 
outside  messages. 

For  three  weeks  amateur  wireless  in 
America  was  cut  off  and  this  inexplicable 
condition  was  most  i)ronounced  at  the 
Alaxim  and  other  leading  stations  on 
December  17.  Finally,  during  the  latter 
part  of  December,  when  Mr.  Ma.xim  and 
many  amateurs  -were  beginning  to  fear 
that  th<'ir  stations  had  been  permanently 
incapacitated  by  the  unnatural  atmos- 
])heric  conditions,  the  situation  began  to 
clear,  and  by  January  1  conditions  were 
again  becoming  normal. 

Unquestionably,  Mr.  Maxim  believes,  it 
was  the  peculiar  planetary  condition  which, 
in  some  inexi)licable  way,  changed  the  air 
from  its  normal  state.  And  papers  through- 
out this  country  on  January  5  reported  a 
terrific  earthquake  in  Mexico  on  the 
previous  day.  And  tlie  southerly  portion 
of  Mexico,  most  affected  by  the  quake 
and  volcanic  disorder,  is  practically  in  the 
same  longitude  with  the  midwestern 
section  of  this  country,  where  the  influenza 
on  its  present  appearance  was  first  ob- 
served. 

THE   DOUGH-BOY   LOVED    LADIES   OF 

ALL  AGES,   iJUT  AT  DIFFERENT 

TIMES 

A  LOT  has  been  said  about  the  dough- 
boy's att)tude  toward  the  women 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  during  his 
period  of  service.  His  dancing  with  Amer- 
ican girls  who  gathered  in  large  numbers  to 
entertain  him  before  he  went  to  France 
and  after  he  came  back,  his  love  affairs  with 
overseas  maidens,  his  appreciation  of 
Salvation  Army  lassies  Avho  gave  him 
doughnuts,  his  gratitude  to  nurses  who 
helped  bring  him  back  to  life  when  he  was 
practically  dead — all  these  things  have 
been  told  again  and  again.  Now  somebody 
has  thought  to  inquire  what  type  of  woman 
the  dough-boy  liked  best,  and  right  back 
from  the  New  York  War  (\)mmunity 
Service  comes  the  reply  that  he  liked  every 
type  of  woman.  Possibly  no  otlier  organ- 
ization is  so  well  qualilifd  to  answer  this 
momentous  query  as  the  New  York 
Community  Service,  for  through  the  port 
of  New  York  passed  all  the  .\merican  boys 
on  their  way  to  fight  for  the  well-known 
denuxracy,  aiul  through  th(>  .same  port 
have  most  of  t  lit  mi  come  troojiing  back 
home  again,  so  that  the  thousands  of 
women  who  were  engaged  in  (his  line  of 
war-work  had  a  good  op|)()rt  unity  to  mako 
ol)servations.  A  writer  in  the  New  ^ Ork 
Times  explains  the  stalemeiil  that  the 
scddier  liked  all  types  of  women  by  saying 
that  each  wonum  made  a  different  aiijual, 
and  his  response  depen<led  uj>on  the  mood 
he  was  in.  Thus,  when  he  wa.s  in  a  gay 
an<l  light-h«'arted  frame  of  mind  he  liked 
the  giddy  young  thing  with  whom  lie 
danceil  and  exchang<'d  airy  nothings  for 
as  many  hours  as  his  leave  permilled. 
WlicM  lie  was  hungry  and  homesick  the 
motherly  lady  in  charge  of  a  ciMteen  who 
fiirnishe<I  him  things  to  cat  that  rcmindi«l 
him  of  home  and  aflerwaril  listened  .s^  m- 
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Sugar 

In  the  su^ar  industry  of  the  U.  S.  and  Cuba, 
"Swartwout"  is  a  familiar  name.  Swartwout 
Hydromatic  Traps  prevent  steam  waste,  Swart- 
wout Cast-Iron  Exhaust  Heads  save  roofs  from 
steam-rot,  Swartwout  Rotary  Ball-Bearing-  Ven- 
tilators remove  the  lieat  of  distillation  processes, 
and  the  Swartwout  Sug^ar  Entrainment  Catchall 
(shown  in  foreground  above)  plays  a  vital  part 
in  actual  production. 


MANY  a  man  has  gazed  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  unique  combination 
of  products  grouped  under  ''Swartwout 
Industrial  Specialties."  Many  a  Swartwout 
salesman  has  been  called  upon  to  explain 
how  such  widely  differing  devices  as 
ventilators  and  feed-water  heaters,  as  steam 
traps  and  ship-cowls,  as  core-ovens  and 
cast-iron  exhaust  heads,  came  to  be  fabri- 
cated under 'a  single  trademark. 

The  answer  lies  in  an  ideal. 

The  Swartwout  trademark  has  been 
jealously  guarded.  From  the  start  it  has 
never  been  permitted  to  mark  any  new 
article  unless  that  article  met  some  specific 
need  of  American  industry  more  efficiently, 
more  economically,  or  more  permanently 
than  existing  devices.  Because  of  this  ideal 
no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  develop 
a  "complete  line"  in  any  field  because  that 
would  necessitate  the  additions  of  mere 
* 'fillers"  of  commonplace  value. 

Perhaps  it  is  true,  as  many  tell  us,  that 
this  is  an  odd  ideal.  In  all  events  it  pro- 
tects the  man  who  specifies  or  purchases 
any  Swartwout  Specialty. 

Experienced  Sales-engineers  in  agencies  and  branch 
offices  from  coast  to  coast  can  advise  you  as  to  the  use  oj 
Swartwout  Specialties  in  all  four  departments:  Venti- 
lation; Power  Plant;   Foundry;  Ship-Construction. 

SWARTWOUT  SPECIALTYiDIVISION 

of 

THE  OHIO  BODY  &  BLOWER  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 
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liatlu'tically  to  his  laU'  of  wo  awakt'iU'd  his 
uiibouiuU-d  adinirutioii.  If  he  wa.s  be- 
^\•ildor^'d  and  yearned  for  specific  informa- 
tion on  some  point,  the  middli'-a{r<'<l 
busini'sslike  woman  at  some  information- 
booth  told  him  what  he  wanted  to  know 
and  he  went  on  his  way  rejoicing  and 
feeling  that  there  was  a  mighty  fine  woman. 
It  is  noted,  too,  that  different  types  of  men 
Were  afr<'et«>d  in  different  wajs  and  their 
attitude  toward  the  women  they  met 
differed  accordinglj'.  For  instance,  we  read 
of  one  type: 

When  they  went  through  New  York 
on  tiuir  way  to  the  other  side,  ])erhai)s 
not  realizing  fully  what  was  waiting  for 
tlieiu  across  the  ocean,  their  first  hours 
lu're  were  filled  with  a  gladsome  desire  to 
touch  up  the  old  town  with  a  bit  of  bright 
red  color.  That  was  while  the  transports 
were  being  made  ready  for  them  at  II o- 
boken.  Most  of  tliem  had  ne\  er  seen  the 
l)ig  city  befor(>,  and  the  sights  and  crowds 
were  an  ever-entertaining  feature  to  them. 

It  was  th(>n  noted  how  they  liked  to  dance. 
Not  yet  had  their  feet  ])ut  on  the  liob- 
nailed  creations  wliich  later  saw  service 
in  the  mud  of  France,  and  their  toes  were 
constantly  tickled  hy  the  .sound  of  some 
"jazz"  band.     The  only  cure  was  to  dance. 

This  longing  for  a  good  dance-floor 
brought  into  action  one  of  the  largest 
bodies  of  volunteer  women  workers  that 
ever  operated  in  the  city.  Cabarets  did 
not  api)eal  to  many  of  the  men.  Th(>y 
were  away  from  home,  but  they  still 
thought  of  the  home-town  girl,  and  they 
wanted  to  find  her  image  here.  So  the 
entertainment  bureaus  of  th(>  difTerent 
war-work  organizations  formed  squads, 
comi)anies,  battalions — yes,  and  regini<Mits 
— of  girls  who  might  be  like  the  "home- 
town" girls  to  dance  with  soldiers.  The 
War  Camp  Community  Service  has  had  a 
list  of  more  than  three  thousand  girls  who 
were  ready  to  answer  any  call  to  a  <lance. 
All  of  the  girls  were  personally  .selected, 
two  things  l)eing  required  to  make  theui 
come  \\\)  to  the  standard  set  by  the  organ- 
ization— morality  and  comeliness. 

In  this  type  of  girl  the  soldier  found 
just  what  he  wanted,  a  good  <-hum  with 
whom  he  could  talk  about  anything  that 
came  into  his  e.xcited  mind.  She  usually 
was  of  college  age? — sotnetiines  younger  - 
and  poss<!st  of  facile  tongue  which  <'ould 
adjust  itsi'lf  to  almost  any  subject  (if 
conversation.  She  tlrest  well,  tht)  not  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  sohlier  in 
liis  woolens  feel  out  of  phice. 

.\notlier  .sort  of  dougli-boy  was  the  one 
who  was  given  to  a  little  serious  tliinking 
now  aiul  then  upon  tlie  things  that  lay 
befoH!  him,  whi(rh,  in  conjunction  with  I  lie 
cfTect  uiion  his  mind  of  his  strange  sur- 
roundings, had  a  trndency  to  in<liicr  the 
"blues."      Of  thisc  men  it   is  .said: 

Somi'  of  thiiii  wen-  already  bittm  by 
the  hoiiHsirkiifSM  whi<'h  did  its  worst  work 
later  when  tlie  Atlantic  was  behind.  New 
York  is  so  big  and  the  slrei-ts  present  so 
many  slrangf  faces  thai  some  of  the  men 
from  the  little  towns  of  tln<  South  and 
Wist  were  tired  of  it  all,  arhiiig  inside  for  a 
glimpH<-  of  mother,  and  wishing  the  trans- 
port   hcrviuo    would   coiiic    to   grief.      Thr 


dismal  barracks  of  the  embarkation-camps 
did  not  offer  anything  to  alleviate  this 
mental  suffering,  so  the  men  always  took 
aihaiitage  of  the  hours  of  pass  and  came 
into  the  city  to  while  away  their  time  as 
bi'st  they  could.  Perhaps  a  movie-sign 
caught  the  soldier's  eye,  and  he  wandered 
into  a  matinee.  After  this  it  was  "chow"- 
time  at  cainj),  and  the  boy's  stomach 
had  been  trained  to  know  when  that  hour 
arri\e(l  without  the  blare  of  a  bugle  to 
remind  him.  He  wandered  into  a  canteen 
on  one  of  the  corners  and  almost  fainted 
when  he  .saw  a  face  that  he  would  have 
sworn  was  his  mother's. 

When  she  came  to  take  his  order  he  saw 
that  it  was  more  a  reflection  of  a  maternal 
heart  than  nature's  arrangement  of  fea- 
tures that  had  made  him  think  of  his 
mother's  kindly  face.  Quite  frequently, 
tho,  he  remaiiu'd  sj)elll)ound,  staring,  and 
she  probabl}-  recognized  him  as  one  of  tho 
chronic  cas(>s  of  homesickness.  When 
such  a  ca.se  was  noticed  by  a  volunteer  of 
mature  years,  the  inevitable  remark  .seemed 
to  be,  "Well,  son,  what  Avill  you  have 
to-night?" 

That  word  "son"  did  the  work.  Quito 
frequently  later,  if  the  soldier  was  IucIca', 
and  that  was  often  the  case,  the  woman 
asked  liim  to  go  out  to  her  house  for  the 
evening,  and  he  jumju'd  at  the  chance. 
Then  in  the  comfort  of  a  home  he  opened 
his  heart,  and  told  all  his  troubles.  Xot 
seldom,  he  cried  a  bit.  And  if  the  .soldier 
didn't  cry,  the  woman  did.  For  the  aver- 
age soldier's  mother  in  New  York  .seemed 
to  haA'e  a  family  of  a<lo))ted  cliildren  never 
numbering  less  than  a  .score. 

If  the  boy  had  an  overnight  ])ass,  lio 
often  "bunked"  in  a  bed  with  clean  sheets 
once  more,  and  in  the  morning  he  was 
cured.  The  pleasant  taste  of  home  had 
made  him  forget  the  ache  in  his  heart  and 
he  was  ready  for  work  again,  fit  and  Avhoh>. 

The  women  who  acted  as  "luistesses"  at 
dances  appeah'd  to  the  soldier  as  ))(>r.sons 
who  would  understand  lurfectly  if  he  should 
tell  them  things  that  rested  with  some 
"heft"  on  his  heart,  particularly  such  as 
ref«rred  to  the  "girl  he  left  behind  him" 
in  O.shkosh,  Oskaloosa,  or  Ossawattamie. 
We  rea<l  of  "hostesses"  and  other  types  as 
follows: 

A  dancing-girl  was  different  from  tho 
hostess  only  in  llie  matter  of  age.  The 
liostess  in  her  younger  days  was  just  such  a 
tyi)e  of  girl  as  she  chaperoned  at  the  .soldier 
dances.  She  functioiie<l  as  a  iu'cessar\' 
adjunct  becau.se  the  soldier  was  generally 
too  i)roud  to  tell  his  dancing-partner  of 
the  moment  about  the  girl  he  left  at  home. 
But  let  him  sit  out  a  sinj^jle  daiK-e  with  tho 
hostess,  and  before  the  music  finished  the 
boy  ort(>n  said  .sonietliing  like  this:  "See 
that  girl  in  j)ink  turning  the  corner  there'.' 
She  is  j\ist  like  my  girl  at  lionie.  j  think 
I  ha\e  her  j»i«'lure  here." 

'i'lieii  he  tlived  intt)  the  pucKel  of  his 
blouse,  produced  a  snap-shot  of  the  girl 
with    iMirls    ami    laughing    eyes,    and    jiro- 

1 (led    to    tell    the    hostess    all    about    the 

girl's  ventures  and  of  how  much  he  loved 
her.  The  young  girl  was  necessary  to 
satisfy  his  desire  for  companionship  and 
(laiiciiur,  but  the  hostess  had  to  be  on  hand 
to  provide  ail  audience  to  listen  to  tiie  tale 
of  the  girl  at  home. 

Then  there  was  the  niiililh-aged  woman 
who  did  not  have  the  maternal  air  but  was 
a  sort  of  business  type.  She  had  an  im- 
port ant  part  in  war-work.  The  informa- 
tion-booths of  the  War  Camp  Community 
Service   are    the    proper   locations   for   this 
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type.  A  booth  on  a  busy  street  is  no 
place  for  a  man  to  begin  thinking  and 
talking  of  the  girl  at  home,  so  the  motherly 
Boul  did  not  belong  there.  And  if  there 
had  been  a  good-looking  debutante  behind 
the  window  the  boy  would  be  so  attracted 
that  he  might  forget  that  he  was  seeking 
information  and  tarry  to  talk  with  the  girl. 
But  if  there  was  a  good-hearted,  competent 
woman  of  a  business  turn  of  mind  behind 
the  desk  he  could  ask  his  question,  get  his 
answer,  and  go  on. 

Returning  soldiers  brought  into  demand 
another  type  of  woman,  whose  work  was 
hard  in  many  ways,  but  was  just  as  im- 
portant as  it  was  hard.  This  woman  had 
to  take  the  wounded  soldier  who  had  lost 
his  faith  in  so  many  things  and  make  a  new 
man  of  him.  She  must  not  be  too  much 
of  the  matron  type,  for  the  man  must  not, 
under  any  conditions,  be  petted.  He  would 
have  resented  it,  in  the  first  place.  Also 
it  was  bad  for  him.  Yet  the  woman  who 
looked  after  the  convalescent  had  to  be 
comelj"^  and  attractive,  if  only  through 
her  personal  charm,  or  the  bo3'  would  see 
nothing  interesting  in  her  at  all,  and  her 
efforts  would  have  been  wasted.  She  had 
to  be  able  to  take  the  boy  in  hand  and  whip 
him  back  into  shape  to  go  into  the  world. 
And  she  had  to  possess  the  characteristics 
which  would  win  him  over  to  her  point  of 
view. 

Many  women  volunteered  and  every 
one  had  her  work  to  do.  Now  that  the 
glamour  of  it  has  all  but  passed,  the  Com- 
munity workers  regret  that  so  many  of 
this  type  dropt  out  too  soon,  while  there 
was  still  work  to  do. 


HE  INDUCES   THE   OYSTER   TO  HELP 
HIM  GET  RICH 

PEARL-GROWING,  at  present  market- 
prices,  ought  to  be  a  lucrative  occu- 
pation. At  least  it  is  interesting,  and  a 
former  electrical  engineer;  John  I.  Solomon, 
who  induced  his  fri^ds  to  inf^est  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  a-^earl-gromng  venture 
several  years  ago,  was  able  to  sell  s'dme  of 
the  first  crop  fer^^B  much  as  fiife  thousand 
dollars  a  piece.  His  first  id^  was  to  use 
the  x-ray  to  locate  pearls  in  the  oysters  of 
Ceylon,  but  later  he  discovered  an  opera- 
tion by  which  a  pearl  could  be  made  to  grow 
in  an  oyster  within  four  years,  so  the 
x-ray  was  abandoned.  Of  the  pearl- 
oyster  beds  in  the  Indian  Ocean  between 
Ceylon  and  India,  where  pearl-fishing  was 
carried  on  hundreds  of  years  before  Christ, 
we  are  told  by  Captain  Solomon,  in  an 
article  in  the  Dearborn  Independent — 

These  fisheries  are  in  control  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government.  Everj'  few  years  the  oys- 
ter banks  are  ready  for  fishing.  Twice  a 
year  marine  biologists  examine  these  banks, 
and  whenever  twenty  thousand  oysters, 
taken  by  divers  at  random,  will  average  a 
value  of  about  twelve  rupees,  or  four  dollars 
in  pearls,  the  beds  are  fit  for  fishing.  The 
Goverrmaent  advertises  throughout  that 
section  of  the  country,  in  various  languages, 
and  a  date  is  set.  Then  the  fishing  begins. 
Thousands  of  people  flock  to  Marichchik- 
kaddi.  When  the  advertisements  are  sent 
out,  this  mouthful  of  a  name  is  but  a  dreary 
sand  waste,  marked  in  no  atlas,  with  uu 


railway  connections,  with  no  streets  or 
buildings,  but  by  the  date  set  for  the  fishing 
it  is  a  city  with  streets  and  buildings,  no 
children,  no  man  too  old  to  work,  four  or 
five  hundred  women  who  serve  as  water- 
carriers,  and  forty  thousand  men.  These 
are  of  all  nationalities;  they  are  divers, 
government  officials,  pearl  merchants,  spec- 
ulators, and  other  adventurers.  The  Brit- 
ish Government  takes  in  payment  two  out 
of  every  three  oysters  brought  up  by  the 
divers. 

Objections  to  Captain  Solomon's  x-ray 
experiments  in  Ceylon  by  a  poAverful  syn- 
dicate, an.d  other  unforeseen  difficulties, 
compelled  the  former  electrical  engineer  to 
move  to  Burma,  where  he  found  that  the 
beautiful  flesh-pink* shell  of  the  Burma  pearl 
oyster,  worth  six  hundred  dollars  a  ton, 
would  pay  his  operating  expenses.  He  there- 
upon established  his  pearl-growing  industry 
off  the  southern  coast,  Avhere  the  pearl  oys- 
ters are  three  and  four  times  as  larfS  ^ 
those  of  Ceylon.     We  read  further: 

A  Ceylon  oyster  lives  about  seven  years, 
and  the  natural  pearls  are  not  large.  The 
Burmese  oysters  live  from  thirty  to  fifty 
years.  Their  natural  pearls  are  slow  of 
growth.  Through  my  knowledge  of  biol- 
ogy and  my  two  years  of  e.xperimenting,  I 
learned  how  to  operate  on  those  oysters  so 
that  fuUy  75  per  cent,  of  them  lived  and  hy 
means  of  implanting  a  natural  base  in  the 
shell,  a  splendid  pearl  was  formed  in  four 
years.  I  put  importance  on  the  fact  that 
no  ordinary  thrusting  of  foreign  matter  in 
the  shell  would  bring  about  this  result  and 
that  ordinarj'  efl'orts  Avould  either  result  in 
the  oyster  expelling  the  substance  or  dying. 
My  methods  secured  a  natural  base— and  I 
put  stress  on  the  word  "natural" — to  the 
shell,  and  beautiful  pearls  resulted. 

In  1912,  four  years  after  I  began  opera- 
tions on  Quoin  Island,  off  the  coast  of 
Burma,  I  marketed  my  first  pearls  with 
such  excellent  results  that  I  had  dreams  of 
being  the  Avealthiest  man  on  earth.  I 
couldn't  see  how  it  could  be  otherwise,  but 
mortal  man  can  never  hope  to  see  clearly 
into  the  future.  It  was  in  September,  1912, 
that  I  sold  my  first  pearls.  In  Paris  they 
told  me  that  they  were  exactly  the  same  as 
the  natural  pearls,  that  they  were  natural, 
in  fact,  the  process  only  being  hurried  by 
ingenuitj^  of  man.  Some  of  my  pearls 
brought  as  high  as  twenty-five  thousand 
francs,  or  five  thousand  dollars.  I  had 
A-isions  of  great  and  sudden  wealth. 

The  verj^  next  month;  however,  the  Bal- 
kan War  broke  out,  and  European  markets 
became  deprest  thereafter.  Then  came 
the  European  War,  to  which  Solomon's 
British  subjects  went.  Storing  his  pearls, 
turning  his  property  over  to  trusted  em- 
ployees, Solomon  returned  to  America  and 
entered  the  service  after  we  decided  to  pr.r- 
ticipate  in  the  war.  But  his  pearl-oys',ers 
worked  for  him  whUe  he  was  in  the  amy: 

Before  I  came  I  worked  hard  on  my  'iearl- 
oysters  and  1  now  have  a  quantity  in  which 
pearls  are  forming.  Better  yet,  1  c;.n  pro- 
duce large  pearls,  as  beautiful,  with  xs  great 
luster,  and  as  valupble  as  any  that  form 
unassisted  by  a  bi(  iogist,  in  far  L'ss  than 
four  years.  Add  to  this  my  secret  o."  qrow- 
ing  them  without  eve.:  a  natural  base,  a.^d, 
in  time  my  pearl  industry  will  become  a 
big  thing. 

One  fishery  season  will  net  the  British 
Government    about    $(KX),C0O,    sometimes 


TENTOBED 

A  Tent  and  Bed  Combined 

TENTOBEDS  are  the  most  prac- 
tical for  tourists  and  people  desir- 
ing to  camp.  T+iey  are  made  in  two 
sizes;  one  as  shown  is  made  especially 
to  use  with  Auto.  Other  style  is  suit- 
able for  sleeping  on  porch  or  lawn. 
Tentobeds  roll  up  in  a  small  pack- 
age very  light  in  weight,  can  be  put 
up  in  5  minutes,  require  no  stakes  or 
poles.  Water-proof  and  Insect- 
proof. 

The  beds  are  very  comfortable  to  sleep  in.  They 
save  the  price  they  cost  in  hotel  bills  in  a  few  days. 
Vou  are  independent  and  not  obliged  to  pay  the 
exorbitant  prices  often  demanded  of  tourists. 

On  sale  by  reliable  dealers.  We  will  mail  you  on 
request,  literature  fully  describing  Tentobeds,  also 
our  Autobed.  made  to  use  inside  of  auto. 

TENTOBED  COMPANY 

Dcpt.  1 
3300  Jackson  Boulevard  Chicago,  111. 


"Making 

Good  " 
to  the  joy 

of  all 
drinker*  ~ 


Bwi'a^e. 


FORMERLY  KNOWN  AS  CHECONA  EVANS  ALE 
A   satisfying,    substantial   and    delicious 
"Bread  and  Butter"  beverage  that  fills 
every   need  for   a  mealtime   or   bracing 
food  drink.     Has  a  smack  all  its  own. 

Try  it   at  Leading   HoU-ls   and  Restaurants. 

Order  case  from   your  Di'aler  for  Home. 

C.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS        Estab.  17S6  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

Wear  Comfortable 
Collars 


SLIDE.WELI. 

^     COLLARS      ^ 

are  all  made  with  the  Patented 
Tie-protecting  Shield  that 
SavesyourTie,  Time  and  Tem- 
pv^^r.  Unsurpassed  for  Style  and 
Long  Wearing  Qualities. 

Hail,  Hartwcli  &  Co.,  Makers,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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FOR  YOUNG  MEN  ANrI 
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\i  I  that  represents  the  spirit  of  the 
t4^Hr  times,  youthful  and  refreshing, 
appealing  to  father  as  well  as  son — that 
is  the  style  that  distinguishes  Society 
Brand  Clothes.  Our  designing  ideas  and 
painstaking  workmanship  produce  that  finer  quality 
of  style  and  finish.  It  can  not  be  done  by  all-wool 
fabric  and  silk  trimmings  alone. 


WITH  THE  VARIED  GRADES   OF  CLOTHING  FLOODING  THE  MARKET,  LOOK  FOR  THE  LABEL  AS  YOUR  GUIDE 

ALFRED  DECKER  A  COHN,  Inc.,  Makers  SOCIETY  BRAND  CLOTHES,  Limited,  for  Canada 

Chicago  Montreal  New  York 


VIEN  WHO  STAY  YOUNG 
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more,  sometimes  less.  As  this  is  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  a 
good  fishery  season  produces  nearly  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
pearls.  The  di\ers  are  repaid  with  one  of  every  three  oysters 
they  bring  up.  It  is  all  a  lottery,  a  gamble,  the  biggest  chance 
on  earth.  Xo  white  man  can  make  a  living  at  straight  pearl- 
fishing  under  the  conditions  imposed  to-day.  The  divers 
generally  make  a  good  profit,  but  no  white  man  would  do  their 
work  for  all  the  oysters  they  bring  up. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  bring  up  eighty  million  ojsters  in  a  fish- 
ing season.  The  Government's  share  is  taken  to  a  "Kottu," 
or  guarded  enclosure,  and  at  the  close  of  each  day  in  the  fading 
light  ihey  are  auctioned  off  in  about  ten  minutes.  The  average 
value  of  the  day's  auction  is  about  §20,000.  First  the}'  are 
Bold  in  thousand  lots,  later  in  five,  ten,  and  twenty  lots.  The 
owner  has  his  men  take  them  to  his  own  enclosure  and  guard 
them. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  in  Ceylon.  In  Burma  the  fishing  is 
not  e.xtt'nsive.  Without  the  ability  to  make  the  pearls  grow, 
it  would  never  pay,  as  the  keeping  of  expert  divers,  the  diving 
apparatus,  the  steamboat  upkeep,  and  all  other  expenses  would 
be  too  great,  since  so  few  of  these  big  Burmese  oysters  really 
contain  pearls. 

The  oppKjrt unities  that  many  parts  of  Asia  offer  to  intelli- 
gent and  hustling  young  Americans  are  surprizing,  and  the 
opportunities  for  investments  are  far  greater  than  is  generally 
understood.  Altho  the  war  set  me  back  at  least  five  years  in 
my  work,  I  am  glad  that  I  gave  up  my  work  as  electrical  en- 
gineer and  wandered  off  to  Asia  on  an  i.sland  on  the  equator  and 
began  to  experiment  with  pearl-gi-owing.  1  shall  hurry  back 
there,  reorganize  my  forces,  continue  my  work  and  my  research, 
and  be  ready  to  supply  a  bigger  share  than  ever  of  the  demand 
for  pearls  when  the  pearl  market  shall  have  once  more  become 
normal. 


"A   POETICAL  SERMON  FOR   COWBOYS," 
AS   SUNG   IN  WYOMING 

THE  COWBOY  MELODIES  which  appeared  recently 
in  these  pages  struck  a  responsive  chord  "Out  West." 
where  such  songs  originate,  and  still  dispute  popularity 
with  the  latest  popular  jingle  from  the  effete  East.  From 
Buffalo,  Wyoming,  J.  E.  Chappell  sends  a  word  of  appreciation 
for  the  songs  already  published,  and  a  manuscript  copy  of  a 
real  cowboy  melody  that  maj-  rank  with  the  best  of  those  which 
are  more  familiar.  Mr.  Chappell,  who  has  been  established  as  a 
jeweler  in  Buffalo  since  1882 — and  whose  letter-head  bears  the 
Interesting  announcement,  "gun  repairing  a  specialty" — vouches 
for  the  authenticity  and  popularity  of  the  verses;  as  for  literary 
quality  and  real  "flavor,"  thfy  speak  for  th^-mselves.  The 
poem  is  called  "A  Poetical  Sermon  for  Cowboys,"  and  runs 
as  follows: 

Come  now,  cowboys,  (?lve  attention  to  what  I've  got  to  say. 

I'm  out  upon  ttu,-  round-up  (fathi-rinK  every  stniy. 

Anrl  tho  you  bust  your  hobbles  and  draK  your  picket  pin. 

And  f|uil  the  MatH  a-Jumpinx  t<i  follow  paths  of  sin. 

I'll  blazo  you  in  the  narTr>w  trail  whc-n-  safely  you  may  ride. 

It  leadu  up  to  tlio  Home  Kanch  across  the  IMk  Divide. 

You  need  not  carry  fodder  for  you  will  surely  And 
The  very  \nmt  Hulwistcnc*!  and  Hur<-east!  to  tin-  mind. 
The  round-up  Ikwh  hsut  promiwid  to  watch  the  trail  for  all. 
For  every  Htray  and  maverick  that  answers  to  my  call. 
A  ranKe  ri-plele  with  plenty  wliere  dariKers  ne'er  iietide, 
Vou  Hill  lliid  up  at  tlie  Home  Hanrli  across  the  HiK  Divide. 

I'm  not  the  only  one  that's  KatherinK  up  the  lierd. 

For  the  Kinful  mim  are  h-Klon  wlio  ne«'d  (JikI'm  holy  word; 

Ho  rximtt  and  join  Nomi-  outfit,  no  mutter  wtiat  the  brand. 

For  any  one  will  lea<l  you  up  to  the  Holy  l.an<l. 

And  If  with  real  n-|MTii;uici-  to  Im-  (ifxIIIKe  yr>u  trW-d, 

Vou  an-  welcome  at  thi-  Home  Ka''-li  across  thi-  lilK  Divide. 

There  are  Hii  many  tr.-ilU  In  llii'<«'  «|e({ener.iii-  days 

That  If  you  hunt  for  landinarkH  pertiiips  >iiii'll  lr>He  your  way*. 

Ho.  t>oyN.  JiiMt  take  the  first  ime  that  |i-ads  >i)U  lii»aril  the  riRht, 

I'ut  your  trunt  in  (Jixl  AlmiKhiy  and  um-  i-\eryl»<Hl>   whiUv 

C'omi-  and  sln-«l  your  folly  with  every  Kraiti  of  pride. 

And  try  to  ruoch  the  Homo  Uanch  arrowt  the  HIk  Divide. 

Do  not  fall  into  tempt  at  loni.  but  leave  them  far  an»!  cloftT 

As  oft  you've  jum|M-d  a  washout  iM-tiInd  a  'I'l-xits  sI^mt. 

When  weak  souls  an-  a'lrlflitiK  atid  parlliiK  from  the  herfl, 

JuJit  tell  them  of  ttie  windbreak  found  in  (io4|  s  holy  word. 

And  faith  in  ev<<ry  pnimliu'  you  itafely  can  nbirle. 

For  til- 11  rtxi«ipni  lliom  ut  the  Home  Kpu  h  a<  ross  the  MIk  Divide. 


For  God  has  made  the  promise  and  makes  them  unto  you 

Tliat  wlicn  lie  pathers  up  tlie  lierd  lie  wants  skim-milkers,  too. 

If  IxH'f  steers  on  the  scalo.s  are  only  large  and  fat. 

What  matters  if  they  ranged  the  Rio  Grande  or  were  skim-milkers 

on  tho  flat? 
So  boys  just  notice  the  receipts  and  don't  you  let  them  slide. 
Or  else  you'll  miss  the  Home  Ranch  across  the  Big  Divide 

If  you  do  imto  otliers  as  you'd  have  them  do  to  you, 

"Won't  God  in  his  righteousness  do  just  as  much  for  you? 

If  you  forgive  your  enemies  think  you  Clod  will  decline 

To  be  as  just  as  you  have  been  and  say  to  hell  witlx  mine 

But  God  1  know  is  merciless,  when  sinners  tliey  are  tried. 

He'll  close-herd  them  at  the  Home  Ranch  across  the  Big  Divide. 

So  now  from  worldly  folly  come  break  tlie  sinful  spell 

And  try  to  reach  the  convoy  up  at  the  big  corral. 

AVlien  death,  the  tireless  chop-liorse,  ciUs  you  from  out  the  band. 

He'll  run  you  in  the  chosen  bunch  close  up  to  God's  right  hand. 

An  eternity  of  happiness  witli  dear  ones  by  your  side 

Awaits  you  at  the  Home  Kanch  across  tlie  Big  Divide. 


KRUPFS  GREAT  PLANT  CONVERTED  TO 
THE  ARTS  OF  PEACE 

ONCE  THE  GREAT  ARMAMENT  FIRM  of  Krupp's 
was  the  very  symbol  of  the  German  Empire,  "the  night- 
mare of  Europe"  To-day,  one  of  the  great  shops  which 
formerly  turned  out  monsters  of  destruction  is  prepared  to 
complete  a  railway  locomotive  and  ten  railway  trucks  every  day. 
This  is  a  sample  of  what  has  happened  to  one  of  the  greatest 
of  German  industries,  as  well  as  an  indication  of  the  change 
that  seems  to  have  come  over  a  great  part  of  Germany.  How- 
ever, just  as  in  the  old  days  the  Avar-material  manufactured  in 
the  great  foundries  at  Essen  caused  many  sleepless  nights  in  the 
chancelleries  of  Europe,  so  to-day  there  is  food  for  thought  in  the 
thoroughness  with  which  Germany  is  preparing  to  fight  and  win 
her  way  in  the  Avorkl-wide  industrial  field.  According  to  many 
accounts  she  is  as  much  more  thoroughh-  mobilized  now  for  peace 
than  are  the  Allies,  as,  in  1914,  she  "was  more  prepared  for  war. 
A  special  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  (England)  Guardian, 
lately  in  Essen,  reports  on  the  recent  history  of  Krupp's: 

When  foward  the  end  of  the  'oO's  of  the  last  century,  Alfred 
Krupp  produced  a  cast-steel  tube  for  a  three-pounder  gun  he 
solved  most  of  the  financial  difficulties  under  which  his  firm 
had  labored  since  its  esta})lishinent  in  ISll,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  many  a  financial  burden  Avhicli  has  troubled  European 
governments  during  the  last  half-century.  For  in  that  period, 
arms  in  general,  and  artillery  in  i)artieular,  haw  been  revolu- 
tionized in  every  respect;  and  the  evi'r-cliauging  views  as  to 
quantity  and  sj'stem  ruined  the  exchequers  and  enriched  the 
manufac) lifers  of  arms. 

Not  witlistaiidiiig  its  extent  and  careful  organization  tlie  Krupp 
establishment  could  not  cope  with  the  unexpectedly  high  denutnd 
for  war-material  which  set  in  with  tlie  outbreak  of  the  war. 
Existing  sho|)S  and  e(iui])ment  were  hurriedly  adapted  to  the 
iiiainiracture  of  such  material,  wliile  new  constructions  were 
added  to  the  extent  of  about  70  ])er  cent,  of  the  sutTace  built  on 
(sometliiiig  like  five  huiwlred  acres)  before  the  war.  The  motive 
j)0\\<r  rose  in  tlie  same  sptiee  of  time  from  7."), (MM)  iiorse-jxiwer  to 
about  double,  while  the  lumiber  of  tiiose  wlioiii  Krupp  emiiloyed 
ros(!  from  Kl.(KM)  on  August  1,  1911,  to  i(i9.(MM)  on  July  1,  1918. 
A  Inier  picture  of  the  dexeloiiniiiil  can  lie  obtained  by  consid- 
ering only  tli(^  workers  engaged  in  tlie  iiwmuraeliire  <»f  jteluiil 
•war  material.  In  the  works  at  Essen  they  numbered  on  August 
1,  1911,  12,(KK)  out  of  a  tola!  of  :5t,()(M).  whereas  on  .July  1,  19IS, 
the  respective  figures  were  ."»9, ."(()()  (of  w  lioiii  IS,7.'>()  were  women) 
and  97,  KM). 

All  this  growtli  was  suddenly  cut  short  by  the  provisions  of 
the  annistice  and  of  the  Treaty  of  Peine.  Tliey  reduced  tho 
(i  en  nan  .Army  to  little  more  than  an  armed  force  of  jiolice  w  hose 
needs  can  be  amply  supplied  from  the  slate  arsenals  at  Spaiidau 
and  e!s<'\vliere,  and  at  tke  same  time  they  gave  the  factories  of 
the  Enteiile  a  monopoly  in  the  trade  of  wiir-iniiterial.  With  a 
t liorougiiness  and  rapidity  which  are  proof  of  the  exi-elleiice  of 
Iheir  Htaff  and  of  llieir  equijmieiil,  Krupp's  serajiped  much  of 
what  IkmI  made  their  priric  ;md  their  furtiine,  and  adii|it<<l  their 
works  to  an  inlinileiv  varied  pence  production.  Soon  noliiing 
liul  exhibition  jiieces  will  remain  to  tell  of  the  murderous  engines 
that  once  grew  in  their  sliofis. 

Of  course  Krupp's  have  always  been  in  the  first  place  a  casl- 
«le<'l  factory.  'I'he  enormous  fiirniices  conliniie  their  work,  un- 
concerned at    the  Iransforination  suffered  bv  the  manuraetiired 
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A;i  Buda  engine  under  the  hood 
means  positive  road  ability. 

From  the  complete  line  of  Buda 
engines,  you  may  select  the  standard 
size  of  power  plant  for  a  given  truck 
model,  or  employ  on  the  same  base 
a  larger,  more  powerful  Buda  for 
pneumatic  tire  service. 

Eight  Buda  models  are  uniform  in 
the  quality  developed  by  39  years 
of  engineering  and  manufacturing 
experience. 


The  Buda  Company,  Harvey  ( 


CHicAco\     r// 

SUBURB  />    -***• 
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Actual  photorraphi  showing  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  in  the  heavy 
hauling  service  of  fV.  S.  Devenwater,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


OopyrtgbV  1920,  by  TUo  Ooo<lyo»r  Tiro  &  nnM.ar  C5o. 
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Today's  Way— Pneumatics 

•llllirruilimillMrillllllllJririiiiiiKiiiiiiMiiiitMMiiiii liliiinijMiinMriliiiiiiilMMllilrijilMiiririllllllimiriiiiiiiiiillllllllJlirillllllllluitllllll lliil""lllilMillirrilliiiminilimnlllillri(iiiliiiilliilliiiiirilllMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinririillirai.iiiiriiMiliiiiiMMiir,i iiriiiiiiii.MiHMilMfHirir jmmii ililiJllirliiuilullMlllllinilllliillill 

"  TN  hauling  yardage  on  contract  my  truck  on  Goodyear  Cord 
JL  Tires  has  made  six  to  eight  more  round  trips,  of  ten  miles 
each,  per  day  than  any  solid-tired  truck  on  the  same  work. 
During  a  recent  rainy  spell  my  truck  on  Goodyear  Cords  was 
the  only  one  hauling  gravel  to  a  mixer — the  solid-tired  trucks 
were  stopped  by  soft  going.  This  means  money  to  me.  — W,  5. 
Devenwater,    Contract    Hauling,    Grand    Rapids,'  Michigan 


IffinimillliniirillllliirilliritllllllllltriltllifiiiiiiMiiiiiinniJiiiiiiriiiillliiltllinillltllitltiiiiniinMJiliiiiinrNinililllMMMtililliltilll n HiiJiiiiinnrNilliiiriniMiitiiiiiiiiiyiiiiiiiniiiitiMMinitUKiniiirriiiMtiiiiiririiiriiiriiiiiniriiiMnriitituir riiiiiiiMiiriu niiiiiiMiiniHirfiiiinniFiiiririuiiurjiiii 

THIS  report  reflects  that  tremendous  country-wide  expe- 
rience which  has  demonstrated  that  tlie  perfected  pneu- 
matic  truck  tire  completely  removes  the  handicaps  of  hauling 
on  solid  tires. 

In  pointing  to  the  benefits  of  pneumatic  traction,  cushioning 
and  nimbleness,  it  particularly  reflects  the  vital  results  of 
Goodyear  Cord  construction  originated  by  Goodyear  years 
ago. 

Goodyear  Cord  construction  has  made  possible  that  decisive 
combination  of  resilience  and  toughness  which,  in  turn,  has 
made  pneumatics  entirely  practical  for  heavy  duty. 

It  is  this  original  Goodyear  method  of  manufacture  that  has 
been  the  foundation  of  all  those  qualities  of  the  pneumatic 
truck  tire  which  cause  it  to  supplant  the  solid  tire. 

It  has  furnished  the  basis  of  that  pioneering  work  which 
has  produced  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  for  trucks,  also  Tubes, 
Rims  and  Repair  Materials,  and  the  engine  pumps,  wheels, 
air  gauges  and  vulcanizing  equipment  made  with  Goodyear 
co-operation. 

Its  economy  is  written  in  the  records  of  Goodyear's  Akron- 
to-Boston  Express,  Akron-to-Cleveland  Freight  Line,  Good- 
year Heights  Bus  Service,  and  in  many  other  fields  of  transport. 

Cost  data,  detailing  the  advantages  of  pneumatic  truck  tires 
as  compared  with  solid  tires,  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  at  Akron,  Ohio. 
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pruiiiKt.  Simple,  in  ccunparison,  lias  also  lu'tn  the  evolution  of 
thf  arnior-platt>  rolling  mills.  Ihri'  only  certain  changes  in  the 
quality  and  strength  of  the  plate  produced  were  required.  But 
the  effects  of  the  new  times  soon  become  apparent  when  one 
enters  the  shops  in  wliich  arms  and  munition  were  formerly 
manufactured. 

I  chose  to  begin  the  round  with  four  great  shops  built  three 
years  ago  for  the  execution  of  the  so-called  "Hindenburg  Pro- 
gram" of  increased  munition  production.  One  of  them,  with  a 
frontage  of  live  hundred  meters,  in  which  IKJ  per  cent,  of  the 
workers  were  women,  was  exclusively  devoted  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  shells.  Not  a  hand,  not  a  wheel  now  moves  in  it.  In  a 
second  wheels  for  gun  carriages  usetl  to  be  made.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  ixirtion,  where  buffers  and  otlier  small  parts 
for  locomotives  are  being  made,  the  shop  is  now  idle.  Quiet  lies 
also  a  third,  formerly  manufacturing  guns  of  middle  caliber; 
only  that  section  of  it  which  produced  range-finders  is  now  active, 
having  turned  its  attention  to  cream-separators  and  other  small 
dairy  implements. 

The  last  and  greatest  of  the  "Hindenburg"  buildings,  cover- 
ing a  surface  of  about  eighteen  acres,  is  the  only  one  of  them 
in  which  work  proceeds  at  full  speed.  It  is  a  beautiful,  self- 
contained  shop,  in  which  blocks  of  steel  were  transformed  into 
big  g:uns,  ready  for  use,  at  the  rate  of  tliree  every  two  days; 
now  it  transforms  the  raw  material  into  railway  engines,  which 
issue  from  it  ready  to  take  a  train  in  tow.  The  first  of  them 
was  delivered  at  the  beginning  of  December,  When  in  full  work- 
ing order  the  shop  is  to  turn  out  one  engine  and  ten  railway 
trucks  every  day.  The  manufacture  of  railway  engines  at 
Krupp's  is  an  innovation,  but  is  likely  to  attain  primary  im- 
portance. The  lack  of  good  engines  is  now  the  hardest  problem 
of  German  transport.  Notwithstanding  the  surrender  of  5,000 
engines  to  the  Entente  their  total  number  is  still  considerable; 
but  most  of  them  are  badly  in  need  of  repair,  while  those  con- 
Btructed  during  the  war  of  inferior  material  require  complete 
overhauling.  The  following  fig'ures  strikingly  illustrate  the  sit- 
uation. In  Jidy,  1914,  Germany  possest  21,882  locomotives,  of 
which  17,.50o  were  in  working  order;  in  July,  1918,  the  respec- 
tive figures  were  22,28^5  and  15,788;  in  June,  1919.  after  the 
withdrawal  of  rolling  material  from  the  occupied  territories,  they 
were  2:i,5:il  and  i;i,000;  by  the  middle  of  November  only  11,000 
engines  remained  in  running  order.  The  minimum  required  for 
the  maintenance  of  anything  like  a  normal  goods  and  passenger 
si-rvice  is  estimated  at  15,0<X).  Of  the  engines  returned  from  the 
war  areas  75  per  cent,  were  in  need  of  repair,  and  the  number 
now  actually  under  repair  amounts  roughly  to  50  per  cent,  of 
the  total,  whereas  in  peace-time  it  never  exceeded  20  per  cent. 

One  of  the  best-equipped  shops  at  Essen,  finished  earh-  in 
1914,  spf-cialized  in  the  manufacture  of  guns  for  submarines. 
It  now  lies  totally  idle,  but  many  of  the  machines  it  formerly 
contained  are  at  work  all  over  the  country  helping  to  put  Ger- 
many ahead  in  the  industrial  struggle.  Other  changes  are  being 
made,  as  we  read: 

Of  another  enormous  hall,  which  lodged  tlie  works  for  cast- 
Blci-l  projectiles  with  a  daily  ])roduction  of  ninety  thousand  pieces, 
only  the  iron  frame  and  the  outer  walls  remain.  Th<'  foundation 
and  the  inner  arrangements  are  being  completely  rebuilt,  to  be 
equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  railway  wheels,  steel  tires,  etc. 
Something  like  t'Ai  p<;r  cent,  of  the  munitions  cast  in  this  room 
were  finished  in  two  enormous  shops.  Now  both  are  silent  and 
<inpty.  Only  a  few  men  were  at  work  in  one  of  them,  engaged 
in  removing  the  valual>le  copper  bands  from  a  small  stock  of 
shells.  Among  these  were  some  curious,  sharpl.v  pointed  shell- 
cajM!:  the  last  remains  of  the  formidable  shells  wfiieli  bonilmrded 
I'arin  and  were  no  doubt  intended  to  burst  on  Kiigli>li  soil  from 
batteries  at  Calais.  The  extensive  fuse  shops  now  jjnjduee  screws 
of  all  Hi/.cH  and  other  small  tools.  A  largi-  shop  onci-  constructing 
iniddle-si/.ed  arni<»red  turrets  has  re-Ci-nliy  been  adapted  to  the 
manufacture  of  Diesel  and  sti-am-engines,  while  yet  another 
(fun-Hhoj)  has  been  transformed  into  a  s<-hool  for  the  appreiiliecs 
of  the  firm. 

To  aflupt  all  the  equii)rnent  and  a  whole  specialized  staff  of 
rngineers,  foremen,  and  Wf)rkmen  to  a  totally  different  kind  of 
work  is  a  taHk  obviously  requiring  time.  That,  to  some  extent, 
is  one  of  the  cfiuscH  which  keep  idle  HO  inan\'  of  the  shops  at 
KsM<-n.  But  if  Kni|»p'.s,  who  j»«)m,sc'4S  their  own  collieries  and 
eoal-mines,  are  less  de[M-ndent  than  oth«'r  German  firms  upon 
for«  -filiiH  of  raw  mulerials,  there  are  certain  ores  the  la<k 

of  V  riousjy  Iiam|>ers  production  at  tinir  w(»rks.      For  lliiil 

reason  they  intend  Ui  devot*;  their  attention,  for  the  time  being, 
primarily  to  g<K>ds  abs^irbing  eomiianitively  little  material  but 
r«<piiring  skilful  finish.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  range  of  their 
ent<r|)riHe.  In  adflition  to  the  produeis  already  mentioned  in 
the  cour»«  of  this  article,  the  manufacture  of  mot<»r-li>rrieM  is  to 
b«>  taken  up  on  a  large  wale.     The  exinrience  gaiiie«|  in   the 


"Germania"  yard  at  Kiel,  with  the  manufacture  of  engines  for 
submarines,  will  no  doubt  prove  valuable  in  this  connection. 
Hut  the  healthy  development  of  the  works,  as  indeed  of  the  whole 
of  German  industry,  depends  upon  the  surmounting  of  the  ob- 
stacles which  imiH'de  international  trade. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Krupp's  now  employ  about 
eighty-five  thousand  persons — that  is,  four  thousand  more  than 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  But  this  is  due  to  the  legal  enforce- 
ment of  the  eight-hour  day,  and  jn'oduction  is  still  considerably 
behind  the  normal.  Many  shops  work  only  one  shift,  and  wero 
idle  when  I  visited  them  in  the  early  afternoon.  And  in  consid- 
ering the  competitive  power  of  Krupp's  one  must  add  to  the 
shorter  day  the  considerable  increased  cost  of  raw  materials  and 
the  rise  in  wages.  The  average  daily  earnings  at  Krupp's  in 
1914,  a  ten-hour  day  then  being  worked,  were  G.3G  marks.  They 
now  amount,  for  an  eight-hour  day,  to  16. 90  marks. 

One  can  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  after  a  visit  at  Krupp's, 
that  everything  connected  with  war-industry  has  been  scrapped 
away.  I  had  an  assurance  from  one  of  the  directors  that  no 
war-material  of  any  kind  was  now  being  manufactured  in  the 
works  of  the  firm,  a  fact  which  was  confirmed  to  me  without 
hesitation  by  various  trade-union  officials  and  labor-leaders,  So- 
cialists', and  others,  to  whom  I  had  occasion  to  speak  at  Essen. 
Old  war-material  is  but  little  bo  to  seen,  and  that  either  cut,  or 
about  to  be  cut,  to  pieces  by  the  same  machines  and  the  same 
hands  which  once  made  them.  Peace  is  taking  its  revenge  at 
Krupp's. 

MEN   WHO    "MADE   GOOD"   IN  A   BIG 
WAY   AFTER   THIRTY 

AT  FORTY  Edward  L.  Doheny,  the  oil  king,  hadn't  saved 
/-\  a  dollar  for  each  year  of  his  age.  Recently,  we  are 
-^  ^  told,  he  refused  .$225,000,000  for  his  personal  holdings 
in  the  giant  companies  he  controls.  His  success  all  came  in 
the  last  twenty-three  years,  and  is  a  shining  example  of  what 
a  man  may  sometimes  do  after  reaching  middle  age.  It  seems 
to  disprove  the  belief  that  this  is  solely  the  young  man's  day, 
and  tliat  one  not  well  on  the  way  to  the  top  at  thirty  might 
as  well  quit  trying  to  climb.  There  are  many  other  cases  of 
conspicuous  success  achieved  by  prominent  Americans  after  the 
age  of  thirtj\  They  also  show  that  tho  a  man  may  be  reason- 
ably along  in  j'ears  he  may  nevertheless  efficiently  hold  down  a 
big  job.  Thus  wo  are  told  by  B.  C.  Forbes  in  The  People's 
Favorite  Magazine  (New  York)  that  ho  once  asked  more  than 
five  thousand  business  men  to  name  the  fifty  foremost  financial, 
industrial,  and  mercantile  giants  in  the  United  States.  Tho 
average  age  of  the  fifty  men  named  was  sixty-one,  and  with  but 
two  exceptions  they  had  all  made  their  mark  after  passing  tho 
thirtieth  mile-stone.  The  writer  sets  out,  briefly,  the  careers  of 
some  of  these  men,  beginning  with  E.  II.  Gary,  the  head  of  tho 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  the  largest  employer  in 
this  country: 

Born  a  poor  boy  on  a  farm  near  Chicago,  he  early  took  an 
interest  in  ai-quiring  education,  and  very  early  taught  a  country 
.school.  He  next  studied  law,  and  at  twenty  got  a  job  as  a  law 
clerk  at  twelve  dollars  a  week.  Tli(>  day  after  the  great  Chicago 
lire,  then  twenty-three,  lu>  promptly  hired  a  room  in  a  wooden 
building  and  hung  uj)  his  shingle.  He  made  twenty-eight  hun- 
dred dollars  the  first  year.  His  aml)ition,  however,  was  to  be- 
come a  judge.  As  a  ste|)ping^stone,  li(>  took  a  keen  interest  in 
pul)lic  affairs,  becoming  the  first  mayor  of  his  native  place, 
Wiieaton,  which,  mainly  through  Gary's  efforts,  was  raised  from 
a  one-horse  town  to  the  dignity  of  a  city.  Also,  ho  early 
developed  the  faculty  of  making  money,  jjarticiilaily  in  real 
estate.  By  the  time  he  was  thirty  he  had  realized  his  ambition, 
by  being  elected  a  county  judge. 

But  at  thirty  K.  II.  Gary  was  an  utterly  unknown  quantity  in 
the  steel  industry.  It  was  not  until  after  lie  descended  from  tho 
bench  that  he  became  the  lawyer  for  one  or  two  steel  companies. 
Mke  {'ariiegie,  however,  he  was  (piick  to  see  that  the  world  wa.-i 
approiK'hing  the  steel  age,  and  that  that  way  lay  fortune.  In  his 
early  forties  he  engineered  a  combination  which  was  then  re- 
garded as  a  veritable  leviathan,  tho  its  cafiital  stoi-k  was  only 
r.nir  millions-  a  <'oiitrast  with  tln'  billion  dollars  or  more  of  the 
twentieth-century  steel  trust. 

lie  was  an  ardent  believer  in  galiicring  together  small  con- 
ceriiM  and  forming  them  into  one  large  whole,  as  he  reasoned 
tliat  many  iinporlani  economies  j-oiild  thus  lie  effected.  His 
enterprise  developed  into  a  t  welve-millioii-doilar  combination 
before  Gary  was  fifty,  and  later  on,  along  with  a  member  of  the 
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Mt  HOLT  came 


How  many  Americans  know  that  the  Tank — the 
embodiment  of  rugged  goahility — was  made  possi- 
ble by  an  American?  Holt  his  name — California 
his  birthplace — the  "Caterpillar"  his  invention. 

Before  the  Tank  could  be  born  of  man's  ingenuity,  one 
great  basic  invention  was  necessary — the  invention  that 
overcame  hitherto  unsurmountable  obstacles  and  freed 
transportation  from  the  beaten  path. 

For  the  Tank  knew  no  road  but  that  of  its  own  making. 
Military  necessity  directed  its  path — whether  this  was 
amid  Flanders  mud,  across  the  shell-holes  of  No-Man's- 
Land,  through  barbed  wire  or  astride  the  German  trenches. 

There  was  but  one  mechanism  in  existence  that  would 
meet  these  requirements.  That  mechanism  was  the 
"Caterpillar."  It  was  embodied  practically  without 
change  by  the  Tank  builders  of  the  world — England, 
France  and  America. 


And  more  than  this — the  United  States  Government, 
in  1917,  officially  and  exclusively  adopted  the  "Cater- 
pillar" Tractor  as  the  means  of  motorizing  our  mobile 
guns. 

For  the  "Caterpillar"  had  for  many  years,  in  peace-time 
industry  and  agriculture,  been  meeting  just  these  condi- 
tions. It  was,  and  is,  a  cross-country  locomotive.  When 
motor  trucks,  horses  and  mules  flounder  and  stall,  the 
"Caterpillar"  carries  on.  It  goes  through  mud  and  sand 
with  ease,  pulling  enormous  loads,  hub  deep,  after  it. 
The  man  who  owns  a  "Caterpillar"  owns  a  railroad. 
It's  a  railroad  that  goes  anywhere  at  a  moment's  notice — 
to  the  oil  well  derrick,  to  the  logging  camp,  to  the  rice 
field,  to  the  furthermost  fence  corner  on  the  farm — yes, 
to  the  top  of  Pike's  Peak,  if  need  be! 

There  is  but  one  "Caterpillar,"  protected  alike  in  name, 
reputation,  construction  and  operation.    Holt  builds  it. 

For  full  information  address  Department    1 0,  Peoria,  111. 


BRANCHES  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Wichita,  Kans. 


Memphis,  Tenn. 
Dallas,  Texas 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas 
Shreveport,  La. 

Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada 


Okmulgee,  Okla.  Fargo,  N.  D. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Charleston,  W.  Va< 

Atlanta,  Ga.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Denver,  Colo.  Richmond,  Va. 

London,  E.  C. 
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Morgan  tirm.  Judge  Gary  created  the  famous  Federal  Steel  Com- 
pany, a  two-hundri'd-inillion-dollar  company  which  caus»'d  both 
America  and  Eurojx*  to  rub  eyes.  CJary  was  lifty-three  when 
the  mammoth  United  States  Steel  Corixjration  was  organized. 

You  thus  see,  however,  that  at  thirty  (lary  had  got  no  further 
than  thousands  and  thou.-^ands  of  otiier  ambitious  men.  A 
••ounty  judge  is  not  the  pinnacle  of  fame  or  wealth. 

How  about  the  next  largt'st  employer.  Theodore  N.  Vail,  of 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Comi)any,  with  its  two 
hundred  thousand  employees  and  also  now  a  "billion-dollar" 
corporation?  Like  Gary,  Vail  was  also  a  son  of  the  soil.  He 
studied  medicine  for  a  while  with  an  uncle,  in  New  Jersey,  and 
also  picked  up  telegraphy  from  another  uncle,  Alfred  Vail,  who 
was  associated  witli  and  financed  Morse  in  the  practical  devel- 
opment of  the  teleg:rapli.  but  he  moved  to  Iowa  and  took  up 
farming  along  with  his  brothers.  Farming  did  not  fire  his  im- 
agination. He  thirsted  for  adventure  and  knowledge  of  the 
world.  The  first  job  he  landed  would  not  strike  one  as  attording 
any  undue  excitement:  agent  and  telegraph-operator  at  a  lone 
box-car  station  on  the  Union  Pacific. 

He  made  good,  however,  and  then  went  on  the  move  once 
again.  This  time  he  entered  the  railway  mail  service.  It  was 
not  much  of  a  "service"  in  those  days.  There  was  no  real  sort- 
ing system  on  the  trains,  no  attempt  to  route  letters  direct  to 
any  but  the  larger  cities,  no  schedule  for  making  advantageous 
train  connections.  .Sacks  were  dumped  out  unceremoniously 
here,  there,  and  everywhere. 

Vail  set  himself  to  devising  a  better  system.  He  collected 
everj'  time-table  fact,  studied  ever\-  railroad  connection,  figured 
out  the  quickest  routes  to  reach  each  place  from  every  other 
place,  and  compiled  a  sort  of  railway  mail-guide.  This  enabled 
him  to  handle  mail  with  a  c«lerity  never  before  known. 

His  novel  achievements  reached  the  ears  of  the  authorities  at 
Washington  and  he  received  a  call  to  take  up  duty  there  as 
assistant  superintendent  of  mail  service.  Here  he  proved  his 
mettle.  He  exhibited  unusual  organizing  powers  for  a  man  in 
his  late  twenties,  and  developed  remarkable  resourcefulness; 
again  and  again  he  overcame  big  obstaeles.  and,  altogether, 
made  such  a  mark  that,  altho  the  youngest  officer  in  the  service, 
he  was  made  general  superintendent  just  about  his  tliirtieth 
birthday. 

But  you  will  notice  that  Vail  had  not  yet  entered  what  was  to 
prove  his  life'-;  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  telephone  had 
not  then  b?cn  born.  Vail  was  thirty-two  when  Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell  first  brought  forth  his  invention  by  exhibiting  it  at  the 
('entcnnial  Kxposition  at  Philadelphia.  It  was  viewed  as  an 
amusing  toy,  but  when  claims  were  made  that  it  had  commerci;;! 
value  everybody  ridiculed  him.  The  London  Times  called  it 
"the  latest  American  humbug."  Hell  and  his  principal  backer, 
Gardin-r  G.  Hubbard,  his  fath'r-in-law,  were  unable  to  make 
headway  and  w»re  almost  despairing  w  hen  they  bethought  them- 
selves of  th<;  hustling  mail  superintendent  at  Washington.  They 
wanted  a  man  who  could  fight  oi)i)osition,  a  man  who  could 
organi/.c  in  face  of  suijcrliurnan  difficulties,  a  man  of  ingenuity 
and  brain.s  and  dynamic  force. 

When  they  approached  Vail  he  imnicdi.-ilely  grasjx-d  the  j)os- 
sibilities  of  this  new  means  of  communicaiion.  An  expert  teleg- 
rapher, hc!  foresaw  the  day  when  the  telephone  would  knit  to- 
gether cities  and  homes  far  ajiart.  "I  gave  up  a  thirty-five- 
hundred-dollar  salary  for  no  salary,"  Mr.  Vail  once  exprest  it  to 
me.  Nominally,  he  was  to  receiver  five  tliousand  dollars  a  year 
a.s  general  manager  of  the  American  Bell  Telephone  ('omi)any, 
but  he  couhl  seldr*m  coller-t;  more  often  In-  ha<l  to  borrow  quar- 
ters and  half-<lollars  for  meals  to  krcf)  him  from  starving. 

Hi-re  is  one  of  the  ringing  messages  he  .s«'nl  out  to  his  li<'U- 
t^fnants  in  thos<3  i>ione4-ring  days  when  the  telephone  wa.s  still 
ridiculed:  "Tell  our  agents  that  we  haxc  a  jiroposition  on  foot 
to  eonnecl  the  dilTcrent  cities  for  the  jiurixise  of  personal  <'om- 
munilion,  and  in  other  ways  to  organize  a  grand  telc|)hono 
»<yHt4'm." 

Tcwiay  America  han  more  tele|)hones  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
worhl  \nil  together.  And  the  man  chiefly  resi)onsible  for  this  is 
Theodore  N.  Vail. 

The  storj'  of  .Mr.  Doheny,  alrea<l\  mentioned,  is  more  roman- 
tic, involving  many  years  of  adventurous  but  rather  unprof- 
itabli-  life  in  the  great  West.     Hero  it  is: 

Of  humble  Weslcrn  parents,  he  «'njoyed  no  college  education, 
>»nt  hi'  rna<le  diligent  uw  of  his  school  years,  taking  jiarticidar 
interest  in  geology.  The  Mtories  that  o«'ciisi<inidly  came  to  his 
••ars  of  the  adventurous  life  of  prospectors  and  at  their  quickly 
won  forluncM  kindled  his  ambition  to  go  a-hutititig  for  gold  and 
nilver.  Off  he  went,  joining  an  exploring  j>art y  as  its  "leiider- 
f(K»t,"  a  "  liTiderfoot"  being  pn»vcrbially  necessary  to  bring  an 
ex|>«;dition  gcxjd  luck. 

For  twenty  yi'ars  he  rr>amcd  dcsi-rls  and  mountains  and  fast- 
tU'Mt'n,  fi«ekin(;,  but  rarely  finditig,  treasureH  hidden  by  MoiImt 


Eartii.  \vur  after  year  he  scarcely  ever  slept  under  a  roof. 
Perils  galore  he  encountered — a  gashed  wrist,  the  result  of  a  fight 
with  a  lion,  is  one  of  his  souvenirs;  a  long  facial  scar  is  another; 
a  broken  leg  was  among  his  minor  misfortunes. 

But  uidike  many  old-time  |)rosp»>ctors,  he  neither  touched 
liquor  nor  gandjled.  He  kept  his  body  as  trim  as  a  race-horse's. 
Also  he  never  ceased  to  study — while  laid  up  with  his  broken 
leg  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar! 

At  thirty,  howe\er,  he  was  still  unsuccessfully-  chasing  the  pot 
of  gold  at  the  rainbow's  end.  Occasionally  he  made  a  discovery 
that  yielded  some  money,  but  Jiiost  often  he  was  grubbing  along 
within  handshaking  distance  of  i)overty  and  hunger. 

It  was  not  tintil  he  was  long  past  thirty  that  he  was  walking 
along  a  street  in  Los  Angeles  one  day  when  he  met  a  wagon 
loaded  with  a  dirty,  greasy  substance.  He  asked  the  negro- 
dri\er  where  he  got  the  material,  and  was  told  that  it  came  from 
a  near-by  spot.  Doheny,  tho  he  had  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  oil,  was  convinced,  on  making  an  examination  of  the  spot, 
that  if  he  dug  down  far  enough  he  wo\ild  find  oil. 

And,  after  superhuman  manual  labor,  he  did.  That  was  his 
start  toward  millionairedom.  The  journ(>j-  took  liim  verj'  few 
j'ears. 

Not  content,  however,  he  journiyed  to  Mexico,  the  pros- 
pector's instinct  still  st,rong  within  him.  Here  he  again  "struck 
oil"  in  a  double  sense.  To-day  lie  is,  I  understand,  the  largest 
producer  of  oil  in  the  world,  and  is  rapidly  expanding  and  solidi- 
fying his  operations,  so  that  his  career  is  still  in  the  unfolding 
stage. 

But  please  mark  that  at  thirty  he  had  got  nowhere,  was 
nobody,  and  owned  anothing. 

■'What  man  has  done  man  can  dol"     .V'e.s/-fc  pas? 

The  story  of  the  ri.se  of  Henry  Ford  has  often  been  told,  and 
there  are  also  a  few  scattered  \arns  dealing  with  the  "flivver" 
that  made  his  ri.so  possible.  Mr.  Ford's  success  has  been  so  phe- 
nomenal, however,  that  it  would  never  do  to  leave  him  out  of 
an  account  of  this  kind,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  over  forty  before  Fortune  e\'en  cast  a  glance  in  his  direction. 
Wherefore  we  read: 

Henry  Ford  at  twenty-five  married  a  neighbor's  daughter  and 
settled  down  on  forty  acres  of  Papa  Ford's  farm.  At  thirty  he 
was  as  little  known  as  tlie  a\erage  workman.  He  was  then,  it  is 
true,  tinkering,  while  working  regularly  as  a  mechanic,  with  a 
horseless  carriage  which  he  hoped  would  one  day  supersede  the 
buggy,  but  he  was  long  past  thirty  before  he  perfected  his  in- 
vention, and  he  was  o\  i-r  forty  before  lie  began  to  accumulate 
riches,  while  it  is  only  within  the  last  ten  years  that  his  fame — 
rather,  the  fame  of  his  "tin  lizzies"— has  circled  the  earth  and 
reached  the  vaudeville  stage. 

Ford  could  now  give  away  a  million  dollars  every  month  and 
still  have  enough  to  maintain  his  elaborate  private  estate. 

But  at  thirty  he  was  glad  to  "touch"  ColTee  Jim,  his  crony, 
who  owned  a  street  lunch-wagon,  for  a  modest  loan  to  enable 
liiin  to  carry  on  his  experimental  work. 

Other  examples  of  men  who  have  done  big  things  after  getting 
a  comparatively  late  start  are  the  following: 

There  is  the  career  of  Edward  Goodrich  Acheson,  the  discov- 
erer of  carborundum,  \ho.  inventor  of  artificial  graphite,  the  father 
of  Oildag  and  Gradag,  which  jiromise  some  day  to  n-volutionize 
I  lie  \s  lioh'  lul)n<'at  iiig  industry,  t  lie  reci|)i»iit  of  1  he  liigliest  honors 
i\w  chemical  world  can  bestow,  and  to-day  a  jirosperous  em- 
ployer on  a  large  scab'. 

'i'he  first  iiair  of  l)v.  .\ch««son's  life  was  full  of  vicissitudes. 
At  one  time  he  was  stranded  and  star\ing  in  London,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  a  working-class  family  who  took 
him  in  and  befriended  liim,  he  probably  w(nild  have  died.  He 
was  well  o\(r  lliirl.\  bcltife  he  had  ciiased  the  wolf  from  liis  door. 
Time  after  time  his  ventures  f aiU  d  to  turn  out  pidlital>l\ .  But 
he  nevi-r  despaired. 

So  woiwlerful  have  been  his  inventions  and  achievements 
since  lli<  n  that  he  has  added  scmii  ik  w  words  to  tiie  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,  a  unique  honor. 

John  I).  Hyan,  the  cojiper  king,  was  an  oil  drummer  in  the 
West  at  thirty.  He  is  a  shining  example  of  a  not  uncommon 
i-xperience  to  be  found  among  the  annals  of  iiheiiomenally  suc- 
cessful magnates;  he  did  not  enter  the  field  in  w  liicii  he  was  tt) 
make  his  mark  until  relatively  late  in  life. 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip  was  a  financial  writer  in  Chicago  at  thirty 
and  IukI  never  liecn  behinil  a  bank  cage  in  his  life  wlun  he  was 
Kclecte<l  by  the  late  James  Stillman  as  vice-presi(h'nt  of  the  Na- 
tional City   Bank  of  New   ^■ork  when  thirty-five. 

Edgar  L.  .Marston,  virtually  the  foumler  of  the  now  famous 
oil-fields  «jf  Texas,  and  to-day  one  of  the  most  important  fm-tors 
ill  the  nil  industry — the  shares  <if  his  com|)any  sell  around  six- 
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CONFIDENCE 


BEFORE  the  golden  age  of  Greece, 
'  before  the  Empire  of  Egypt,  before 
ancient  China  was,  Phoenicia  thrived. 
Thirty-six  centuries  she  endured;  a  longer 
supremacy  than  mpy  be  credited  to  any 
other  nation. 

Her  strength  came  from  world  com- 
merce; her  endurance  from  world  con- 
fidence. 

History  proves  a  nation's  constructive 
efforts  are  not  interrupted  until  there  has 
been  a  denial  of  the  value  and  power  of 
confidence. 

Confidence  is  the  guarantee  of  perma- 
nence; the  bond  between  employer  and 
employee;  the  open  road  from  seller  to 
consumer;  the  creator  of  credit;  the  heart 
and  soul  of  finance;  the  architect  and 
builder  of  good  will;  the  life  of  trade. 

Of  all    the   wonders   of  modern  com- 


merce one  of  the  first  is  the  distribution 
of  confidence  through  advertising.  Despite 
the  war,  industry  has  made  its  greatest 
advance  during  the  last  fifty  years,  or 
since  advertising  impressed  the  impor- 
tance of  confidence  to  commerce. 

Significantly,  this  important  period 
represents  the  life  of  the  house  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  ^  Son.  During  all  these 
years  we  have  been  developing  methods 
for  the  establishment  of  confidence  in  the 
minds  of  the  public. 

And  today,  for  businesses  with  qualities 
making  for  greatness,  either  in  fact  or  in 
spirit;  greatness  founded  on  a  determina- 
tion to  deserve  confidence,  we  offer  this 
developed  advertising  service. 

For  such  houses  we  can  "Make  adver- 
tising pay  the  advertiser" — and  the  pub- 
lic. Only  for  such  houses  would  we  build 
confidence,  the  greatest  need  of  today. 


N  .     W.     AY  E  R 


SON 


New  York 


A D VER TISING  HEADQUAR TERS 
Boston  PHILADELPHIA  Cleveland  Chicago 


I 
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This  scene,  repeated  in  fire  cities, 
indicates  the  magnitude  of  the 
Ryerson  system   of  steel  service. 
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SERVICE 


HERE  is  the  mighty  show-room  oi*  the 
steel  industry^  From  the  distant  mills 
where  the  steel  is  made,  the  currents  of  supply, 
in  all  the  forms  of  bar  and  sheet  and  plate, 
bolt,  nut  and  rivet,  converge* 

In  vast  corridors   and  lofty  halls,  steel  in 
all  its  limitless  diversity  is  stacked  and   piled. 

Above,  the  restlessly  gliding  cranes  give  a 
sense  of  constant  movement  to  the  scene. 

Steel    in    its    manifold    aspect.  Steel    for 

every     purpose.       Steel    whenever,  wherever 

steel  of  any  kind  or    size    or   shape  is   sought 
for  instant  use. 


JOSEPHT 


RSERSON- 

CHICAGO        DETROIT        ST.  LOUIS        NEW  YORK        BUFFALO 
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mean  to  Jou 


Beauty,  comfort  and  infinite  opportuni' 
ties  for  happiness  are  the  foundations  of 
life  at  San  Diego,  Californi.i. 

Ocean,  mountain  and  bay.  Nature's  com' 
plcte  panorama, unite  hereto  make  an  ideal 
setting  for  your  permanent  home.  Soft 
breezes  from  the  warm  Pacific  are  fragrant 
the  year  'round  with  the  perfume  of  mil' 
lions  of  flowers,  and  lawns  and  foHage  are 
always  greea 

Four  hundred  miles  of  finely  engineered 
boulevards  lead  through  green  upland  val' 
leys  and  mountain  passes.  Motor  trips, 
games  in  the  stadium,  swimming,  yachting, 
golfing,  launch  parties,  and  the  daily  as' 
semblages  at  the  afternoon  organ  recital 
among  the  flowers  and  birds  in  the  great 
park,  are  only  part  of  the  enjoyment  of 
life  in  this  hospitable  modern  city  of  85,000 
inhabitants. 

The  sun  shines  more  than  350  days  in 
the  year,  and  every  day  is  an  adventure 
in  happiness  at 
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Throuith  Pullman  »«rvicr  ■•  nprratrd  txtwrrn 
San  r^irKo  and  Chicago  ovrr  the  m-ig  San 
L)iri(<>  and  Arizona  Railway,  in  connection 
wiih  thr  HikIc  Itland  and  Soiiihrrn  Pacific 
"Goldrn  Stair  I.imilrd."  A  drli^htriil  mild 
climate  trip  through  Imprrial  Vallry 
and  magnificent  occncry. 
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teen  hundred  dollars  each — had  no  connec- 
tion what  .soever  with  oil  until  a  compara- 
tively few  years  ago  He  was,  and  is,  a 
banker. 

Instance  after  instance  could  be  chron- 
icled of  niultiniillionaires  who  at  thirty 
were  as  poor  as  the  rest  of  us  and  who  had 
not  begun  to  attract  attention.  Many  of 
them  were  strugplinfj  alonj;  in  lines  entirely 
difTerent  from  those  which  they  latei;  en- 
tered with  such  successful  results. 

There  is  no  telling,  therefore,  when  the 
wheel  of  fortune  may  stop  at  our  own 
number. 

Only,  it  should  be  added,  that  nearly  all 
of  those  who  have  wooed  and  won  Dame 
Fortune  started  fairly  early  to  go  after 
her  in  earnest.  They  did  not  sit  with 
folded  arms.     They  hustled. 


TO   BRING   HOME  A   DINOSAUR 
DEAD   OR  ALIVE 

TIIK  prehistoric  monster  which  various 
travelers  have  reported  as  being  a 
wanderer  in  mid-African  morasses  is  to  be 
brought  home  dead  or  alive.  Armed  with 
this  intention^and  a  butterfly  net  and  a 
miniature  arsenal — Capt.  L.  B.  Stevens, 
M.C,  of  P'ngland,  has  followed  the  trail 
into  the  Dark  Continent,  and  even  now 
may  be  attached  to  the  alleged  dino.saur, 
or  whal-not,  at  the  other  end  of  a  string. 
Of  course,  there  is  the  equal  probability 
that  he  and  the  monster  may  have  es- 
tablished a  closer  connection,  in  which 
event  Captain  Stevens  could  be  said  to  bo 
in  possession  of  "inside"  information.  It 
is  stated  that  on  the  head  of  this  living 
relic  of  antediluvian  days  rests  a  bounty 
of  .|;."),(KK).()(K),  which  is  "some"  bounty 
and  quitc!  a  heavy  burden  even  for  this 
wild  and  s<'aly  beast  to  carry.  Of  course, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  famous  sea-serpent, 
there  is  wide  dilTerence  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  tliis  giant  lizard  is  ^  reality  or  a 
fijjinent  of  the  iiiKifjiiiation.  Prohibition 
has  not  yet  laid  a  hli(j;litiiin  hand  on  African 
imagination,  and  the  natives  are,  i>erhaps, 
"seeing  thinns."  We  do  not  know  what, 
if  any,  brew  is  the  fa\t)ril»>  palate-tickler  of 
the  .\frican  natives;  but  if  they  have  some 
such  stiiiuiius  as  (hat  whicii  has  greatly 
incn-ased  the  world's  store  of  fiction,  it 
nnist  be  a  i)ot(tit  iiei-lar.  Again,  there  is 
considerable  clash  of  o|)inion  anions' 
scit'iitists  and  la\ men  alike,  as  to  whether 
it  is  j)ossiblt>  that  a  beast  of  this  descrip- 
lioii  could  so  loiitr  lia\c  siir\  i\«'(l  climatic 
and  »>ther  chanjres  whi'-!.  llrou^rill  eieniai 
l)eace  to  his  conirartts.  And  we  must  not 
forjjel  the  other  bows  and  arrows  of  out- 
rageous fortune  ami  of  the  natives.  The 
dinosaurs,  bronlosaurs,  and  otiicrs  of  tlieir 
ilk  had  a  hard  liin«>  of  it  when  the  (>arth 
l)e^rall  tocra<-l<,  the  volcanoes  to  s|)oul,  and 
tiic  world  p-nerally  l<»  iinderj^t*  catastro- 
phic convolution.  It  is  an  intereslinK  bont^ 
of  coiiU'Htion,  this;  and  it  is  for  llie  new 
Xiinrod  to  settle  our  doubts.  If  h<>  l)rin>s' 
home  the  broiitosatirus,  or  whatever  it   is. 
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on  a  leash,  we  must  believe  the  evidence 
of  our  eyes,  and  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution will  profit.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
bring  home  onlj^  another  story,  we  may 
weU  wonder  if  the  tribe  of  the  mendacious 
Munchausen  has  increased.  Truman  H. 
Talley,  wTiting  from  London,  teUs  us 
something  in  The  Sun  of  what  Captain 
Stevens  the  redoubtable  expects  to  find 
and  do: 

Captain  Stevens  frankly  has  little  hope 
of  capturing  the  dinosam-  alive! — and,  to 
hear  him  talk,  not  a  great  deal  of  confi- 
dence about  finding  him  at  all. 

"It  is  not  quite  clear,"  he  said,  "whether 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  wants  the  beast 
dead  or  alive,  but  from  the  conflicting 
accounts  of  him  he  wo\dd  not  appear  to  be 
the  sort  of  creature  that  eoxdd  be  led 
away  to  America  on  a  string. 

Needless  fo  say,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
skepticism  here  about  the  existence  of  this 
enormous  animal,  whose  age  newspaper 
speculation  has  set  down  as  possibly  not 
less  than  that  of  the  world  itself.  He 
and  his  existence  have  been  the  subjects 
of  rumors  since  1903,  and  that  the  earlier 
reports  had  some  foundation  upon  fact  is 
attested  by  the  recent  evidence  from  two 
Belgian  big -game  hunters,  who  report 
sighting  a  huge  beast  of  terrifying  propor- 
tions and  attributes. 

Mr.  Gapelle,  one  of  the  Belgians,  says 
his  party  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  huge  beast 
rending  his  way  through  the  jungle  ver- 
dure, which  defied  zoological  analogy.  He 
says  it  was  in  the  general  shape  of  a  lizard, 
probablj^  fifty  feet  long,  with  a  thick  tail 
like  a  kangaroo's,  a  hump  on  its  back,  and 
a  terrifying  horn  on  its  snout.  The  mon- 
ster was  said  to  be  covered  with  scales, 
which  were  colored  with  great  blood-red 
spots  from  which  radiated  pale  green 
stripes. 

From  that  description  this  jungle  terror 
has  been  dubbed  here  the  "What  Is  It?" 
From  the  evidence  at  hand  the  jurj^  of 
commentators  seem  to  be  unable  to  agree 
as  to  whether  it  is  broalosaiunis  or  tricera- 
tops,  a  disagreement  that  only  heightens 
the  controversy.  One  expert  writes  to  the 
press:  "The  animal  in  question  can  not 
be  a  bromosiirus,  if  the  illustration  in  H. 
6.  Wells's  book.  'Outlines  of  History,'  are 
correct.  The  illustrations  show  a  verj' 
different  creature  from  the  descriptions  in 
the  newspapers  of  this  one.  What  this 
one  reaUy  appears  to  be  is  a  triceatops, 
only  that  animal  has  two  horns." 

Another  zoologist  heaps  scorn  on  the 
entire  idea,  asserting  [that  while  he  be- 
lieves there  are  undiscovered  animals  living 
in  the  heart  of  Africa,  he  doubts  that  a 
dinosaiu*  or  any  other  primeval  beast 
exists  anywhere  to-day. 

"The  period  in  which  they  lived,"  he 
writes,  "is  incrediblj^  remote  as  man 
counts  time.  Their  bones  are  found  in 
the  strata  of  the  Eocene  period.  The 
brontosaurus  was  remarkable  for  his  verj' 
small  head  and  small  brain  cavity.  His 
whole  skull  was  no  larger  than  his  neck 
bone.  The  name  means  'thunder  beast,' 
and  one  species  was  well  over  fifty  feet 
in  length  and  weighed  probably  twenty 
tons  or  more." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Hamlyn,  a  well- 
known  English  naturalist  and  collector, 
tells  the  press  that  there  is  every  reason 
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*'All  That  The  Name  Implies  " 


Buy  your  hosiery 
on  a  business  basis. 

Tell  your  dealer  you 
want  a  sock  that  is 
dressy  enough  to  wear 
anywhere — any  time. 

Tell  him  you  want  a  sock 
with  a  sturdy  ankle  and  a 
heap  of  extra  wear  built  into 
the  toe  and  heel  and  sole. 

Tell  him  you  want  a  sock 
that  will  retain  its  beauty 
and  shape  and  strength  and 
comfort  as  long  as  any  wear 
is  left  in  it. 

Tell  him  just  that  and  there's  nothing 
left  for  him  to  do  but  to  show  vou 
TRUE  SHAPE  SOCKS. 


JVhere'ver  you  arc, 
you'' II  he  sure  of  hos- 
iery satisfaction  if  you 
insist  on  the  TRUE 
SHAPE  diamond  on 
each  pair. 


TRUE    SHAPE    HOSIERY    COMPANY 
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OOKKEEPING 


The  A  B  C  of  Business 

Adding,  Bookkeeping,  Calculating  —  the  ABC 
of  business — are  served  by  three  great  groups  of 
Burroughs  Machines,  in  which  there  are  many- 
different  models  (priced  as  low  as  $125).  The 
name  Burroughs  stands  for  the  original  invention 
of  the  adding  machine,  for  its  adaptation  to  every 
accounting  need,  and  for  the  utmost  in  mechanical 
superiority,  durability,  economy  and  service. 

Consult  your  telephone  book, or  ask  your  banker 
for  the  address  of  the  nearest  of  the  213  offices 
maintained  by  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine 
Company  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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MEANS  MORE  THAN 
KEEPING  BOOKS  IN 

OUR  PLANT 


C.  A.  ROGERS,  Asst.  Treas. 
Federal   Motor   Truck  Co.,   Detroit 


"t^ROM  100  TRUCKS  in  1910  to 
-■•  the  present  production  of  Federal 
trucks  is  a  long  jump. 

"You  can't  increase  a  business  100%  or  more 
every  year  without  'watching  your  step'  in  re- 
lation to  overhead,  labor  and  material  costs, 
plant  increases  and  so  on. 

"We  don't  guess  at  our  business,  we  know. 
Bookkeeping  with  us  has  never  been  simply  a 
question  of  billing  customers,  or  of  getting  an 
occasional  trial  balance.  We  want  to  know 
how  all  accounts  stand  at  any  moment  w^hen 
the  information  is  required — and  that's  one 
reason  why  we  use  Burroughs  Bookkeeping 
Machines  to  post  our  ledgers  and  get  out 
statements. 

"The  accuracy  and  speed  of  machine  figuring, 
the  elimination  of  delay  in  hunting  for  errors, 
the  promptness  with  which  the  work  is  done, 
the  daily  balance  feature  giving  us  an  absolute 
check  on  credits — all  of  these  are  invaluable  in 
a  rapidly  growing  business  like  ours." 
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MACHINES    FOR   EVERY    BUSINESS 
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to  believe  there  is  such  an  auimal  living 
in  the  heart  of  the  unexplore<l  jungles,  if 
not  great  numbers  of  them.  Duriujic  liis 
stay  in  Africa  he  heard  the  story  from 
so  many  different  sourees,  he  says,  that 
he  is  eouviueed  there  is  some  truth  in  it. 

•'Fifteen  years  ago,  when  collecting  in 
the  Tninsvaal,  I  heard  an  interesting: 
story  of  a  monster,  half  snake,  lialf  beast. 
My  informant,  of  the  Hhodesian  police, 
who  patrolled  near  Barotseland,  said  he  had 
approached  within  a  huudnil  yards  of 
it  while  it  was  lying  asleep  on  the  bonier 
of  a  swamp.  It  was,  he  declare<l,  a  hun- 
dred feet  long,  and  its  strange  apix-aranco 
so  frightened  him  that  it  awakened  and 
glided  into  the  swamp  before  he  eould 
raise  his  gun.  It  traveled  noiselessly  and 
with  great  speed. 

"The  country'  round  about  was  quite 
unexplored.  My  friend  told  me  that  I 
was  the  first  to  whom  he  had  mentioned 
the  story,  as  he  was  afraid  to  tell  his 
comrades  because  they  would  have  laughed 
at  him. 

"Once  again  when  I  was  on  the  French 
Kongo  seaboard  I  heard  fearful  stories 
from  the  native  himters  of  the  monster. 
I  also  heard  the  same  stories  on  tlie  way 
to  the  Belgian  Kongo,  where  the  present 
so-called  brontosaurus  is  sujjjKJsed  to  ha\e 
Ik-^u  seen.  When  you  hear  stories  from 
three  or  four  widely  different  sources  I 
l>elieve  there  is  some  truth  in  them.  You 
must  rememlwr  that  if  you  travel  to  Fernan 
Faz  and  Sette  C'ama  and  go  Uf)  into  tlie 
interior,  most  of  the  country  has  never 
l>een  explored.  What  creatures  live  in  its 
vast  mysteries  we  do  not  know.  Whether 
the  so-<-alled  brontosaurus  is  a  prehistoric 
survival  or  not  I  would  not  care  to  say.  I 
fimdy  bt'lieve  the  creature  exists,  but  I 
Iwlieve  it  is  an  unknown  creature  of  mon; 
modem  descent. 

"What  I  don't  believe,"  he  said,  "is 
that  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  or  any 
other  organization,  has  offered  any  tiling 
like  a  million  pounds  for  this  beast.  Ten 
thousand  jwunds  would  certainly  l)e 
enough  for  sometliing  that  you  could  only 
stuff  when  you  got  it." 

He  was  asked  what  one  should  take 
•Aith  wliich  to  traf)  or  kill  su<-li  an  animal, 
lie  rejjiied  he  could  not  say,  but  "cer- 
tainly not  a  dog."  Ho  thinks  the  best 
way  is,  once  on  the  scene,  to  emi)Ioy 
natives  who  know  everything  about  hunting 
and  only  ne<?d  direction. 

"The  brontosaurus,  or  what^-ver  the 
strange  creature  is,"  he  said,  "makes  use 
of  its  legs  and  its  body — it  glides.  F 
should  imagine  it  is  a  very  dangerous 
creature.  Hut  that  it  is  not  all  a  fairy- 
tale I  am  certain.  I  have  been  tliere, 
and  I  have  talkr-d  with  natives  who  will 
not  pans  a  certain  bouiulary  into  an  'evil 
land'  beeiius4-  of  the  hug<>  nioiist^TH  whii-h 
live  in  its  n-mote  solitudes." 

Walt«'r  Winans,  widely  known  in  ra<'ing 
firi'h-s  and  a  hig-garne  hunter,  iil^o  Ix'liivi-s 
ill  'he  <xi^i4ric«-  of  tliis  creature. 

"The  \aU'  Carl  Ilagenheek  told  me  b«»- 
fon-  the  war,"  .\lr.  Winans  si-id,  "that 
twci  of  his  travelers,  tni  different,  ex|M-di- 
tions  and  in  different  years,  ha<l  si-en 
the  brontosaurus  in  swarms  in  central 
Afri'-n.  I  do  not  think  it  is  imfMisHiMe 
that  some  of  the  pnliistoric  animals  have 
Hurvived,  and  when  s«'veral  explorers 
have  m-i'Ti  glimpst-s  of  what  they  think 
mii'<t  }t4-  Miu-h  animaln  they  are  mont  prol)- 
aMy  right.      It  is  not  us  if  some  one  not 


used  to  recognizing  them  instantly  saw 
wild  animals  for  the  first  time.  These 
men  are  always  on  the  looktmt  for  new 
species  a  nil  know  all  the  animals  by 
sight. 

"It  is  possible  that  the  sea-serpent  is 
one  of  these  .so-called  extinct  rejjtiles.  and 
that  the  dodo  may  still  exist  somewliere 
not  yet  explored.  The  qtnigga,  too,  which 
existed  until  a  few  years  ago,  may  still 
li\'e  in  some  unexplored  part  of  Africa  and 
the  mammoth  and  the  cave  bear  still 
wander  in  Siberia." 

Mr.  Winans  went  further  to  satisfy  the 
English  j)ublic  and  drew  an  outline  of 
what  this  aninuil  probably  looks  like. 
With  that  picture,  which  appeared  in  The 
Evening  Netm,  he  appended  this  bit  of 
descriptive  argimient: 

"The  scientists  draw^  this  beast  stand- 
ing on  its  legs,  as  a  mammal  w'oidd.  Now 
no  mamnuilian  aiiinud  has  the  combined 
heav'j'  tail  and  long  neck  this  animal  has. 
A  kangaroo  has  the  heavy  tail,  but  it  is 
built  very  light  in  front,  with  only  sliort 
rudimentary  legs.  It  uses  its  tail  as  a 
third  leg,  in  combination  with  its  two  hind 
legs  and  works  on  a  tripod  so  formed. 
The  giraffe  has  a  long  neck,  but  it  is 
built  light  beliind,  and  its  tail  is  so  light 
that  it  practically  has  no  weight  in  com- 
parison. The  giraffe  carries  its  head  high 
so  as  not  to  put  a  leverage  on  it. 

"Now  the  brontosaurus  is  heavy  both  in 
the  tail  and  the  neck,  which,  besides,  are 
both  very  long.  If  it  stood  as  the  scientists 
draw  it,  the  tail  and  neck  would  over- 
balance it  and  a  slight  puff  of  wind  from 
the  side  would  blow  it  over.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous to  think  that  an  animal  a  hundred 
feet  long  would  have  legs  close  together 
in  the  middle  and  have  three-quarters  of 
its  length  sticking  out  in  front  and  behind 
unsupported  in  the  air.  Aly  idea  is  that 
the  brontosaurus  was  a  reptile,  prai^tically 
a  crocodile,  with  a  snake-like  neck,  and 
not  a  mammal,  that  it  carried  itself  as 
a  crocodile  does,  that  is,  crawled  on  its 
bcilj-  wlicn  on  land  and  did  not  walk  on 
straight  legs. 

"1  think  it  crawled  with  its  neck  drawn 
back  .so  as  to  strike  like  a  cobra  and  most 
likely  had  ])oisonous  fangs.  In  fact,  it 
was  a  big  poisonous  lizard,  and  that  it 
was  lirilliantly  colon-d,  like  them,  and 
l)erl)a|)s  discliarge<l  j)oison  tlirough  its 
skin  like  a  toad  when  irritated. 

"Tin-  best  weapon  to  shoot  it  with  would 
be  the  magnified  .Mauser  rifle,  such  as  the 
(Jermans  used  against  tanks,  only  with 
an  explosive  shell  instead  of  an  armor- 
I)iercer.  If  I  were  younger  I  should  be 
off  aft.r  liim." 

IIow(!ver,  we  have  to  wait,  until  ('ai)lain 
Stevens — anrl  his  dog — get  into  a<'lion. 
Incidentally,  the  dog,  La<I(lie  by  name, 
was  a  messenger  in  the  employ  of  the 
Oerman  Army  betw(>en  a  divisional  heatl- 
<|uarters  and  the  trenches  until  cai)tured 
liy  tlie  Urilisli.  lie  is  jmrtly  sliecp-dog  and 
|)artly  wolf  and  is  about  the  siz((  of  a  (Jreat 
Dane,  lietween  l..a(hlie  and  the  liiitterlly- 
nets  Captain  Sle\ens  has  high  hopes. 


Pershinn's  I'assinii  Itemark. —  When 
(J«>n.  John  J.  Pershing  wjis  in  ('liey<'nne, 
.laiuiary  11.  he  addrest  thre«>  thousaml 
school  children  ami  endeavored  to  sliake 
hands  with  m«)st  >>(  them.  Little  Miss 
.Mary  Kurly  was  overheard  by  her  parents 
))oasting  that  she  had  not  otdy  shaken 
Ininds  with  rSeneral  I'ershing,  Imt  had 
talked  witii  him.  WInii  asked  what  he 
said.  8he  drew  lu-rself  up  jiroiidly  and 
replied,  "  He  saifi,  '  Pass  (Hi,  little  girl; 
pH<H  on.'  "  --  W i/tmiiiig  Slnlt-  Trihitnv. 


GROOMING  A  PRESIDENTIAL 
CANDIDATE 

(Contimted  Jrum  page  41) 
of  these  clubs,  of  course,  is  to  spread  and 
intensify  sentiment  in  favor  of  Mr.  X.  The 
a\«'nige  voter  may  find  in  his  mail  occa- 
sional i)rinted  statements  about  Mr.  X. 
which  give  a  comi)lete  account  of  his  birth, 
education,  and  i)ublic  and  private  career. 
Also,  the  publicity  di\'ision  of  Mr.  X.  sends 
out  interesting  "stories"  about  him  to 
newspapers  of  one  thousand  circulation,  or 
more.  These  "stories"  are  mainly  bio- 
graphical in  character,  and  care  is  taken, 
if  the  publicity  director  has  good  judgment, 
to  see  that  they  are  not  too  fulsome.  It  is 
of  importance  that  they  have  such  intt'rest 
as  to  appeal  to  all  newspapers  whether  they 
are  supporters  of  the  party  of  !Mr.  X.  or 
of  an  opposition  party,  or  whether  thej*  are 
independent  in  politics.  If  one  in  ten  of 
these  so-called  "stories"  about  Mr.  X. 
ar<!  printed,  the  publicity  division  con- 
siders that  the  investment  has  paid. 
!Meanwhile  Mr.  X.  liimself  is  automatically 
l>erforming  publicity  work  by  delivering 
addres.ses  here  and  there;  and  the  surcness, 
strength,  and  vision  of  his  utterances  are 
all  so  much  ammunition  for  the  purpose  of 
his  workers.  But  if  he  is  given  to  sudden, 
indiscreet  utterance,  he  may  A^Teak  mis- 
chi(>f  on  his  cause.  Much  also  depends 
on  the  timelim-ss  of  any  statements  Mr.  X. 
may  make  on  a  topic  in  the  public  mind. 
If  he  has  something  important  to  deliver, 
his  publicity  managers  will  see  to  it  that 
he  makes  his  statement  at  the  right  mo- 
ment so  that  in  the  news  it  comes  as  a 
timely  utterance,  and  therefore  assumes 
fi  rst-page  i  m  port  an  ce . 

The  candidate  himself,  while  maintain- 
ing an  independence  of  mind  and  attitude 
that  assures  his  backers  he  is  not  a  man 
of  i)Utty,  must  at  the  same  time  be  flexible 
enough  to  coojjerate  harmoniously  with  his 
organization  and  its  leaders.  The  degree 
of  yielding  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  as 
between  the  candidate  and  his  backers, 
woidd  seem  to  d«'pend  largely  on  the  re- 
spective strength  of  either  party  to  the 
<-omi)act.  In  some  cases  the  candidate 
apparently  is  stronger  than  his  backers, 
while  in  others  lie  is  not  so  strong  as  they. 
In  any  event,  tho  they  may  be  sai<l  to  nuike 
him  what  he  is,  he  himself  may  claim  that 
they  could  not  make  a  candidate  unless 
tilt  y  liad  the  nuit^'rial  to  work  with.  The 
most,  effective  combination,  of  eour.s«>,  is 
that  in  which  tlu-re  is  a  perfect  balance  of 
power  between  the  candidate  and  his 
backers,  thus  insuring  unity.  But  all  (he 
efforts  that  are  made  in  behalf  of  Mr.  >k., 
it  must  he  n-membered,  are  also  heing  made 
in  t  heir  behalf  liy  t he  friends  of  other  candi- 
dates, namely,  Mr.  Y.  of  this  State,  Mr.  Z. 
of  that  State,  and  others— for  the  race  is  to 
(he    swift   and    the    batlht    to    tho    strong. 


This  Was  Sent  In  hy  n  Bachelor. — 
Wanted  (o  rent,  small  ."i-room  modi'ni 
biingalow  liy  young  couple  wi(h  H  babies. — • 
X-I7'.l,  Journal.-  f>;<  (/o;i  Journal. 
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HAS  that  good  old  battery  of  yours 
begun  to  get  balky?  To  bring 
back  its  snappy  motor-spinning  power 
may  require  only  a  skillful  repair.  No 
matter  what  your  battery's  ma^e,  your 
road  to  battery-happiness  leads  to  the 
nearest  USL  Golden  Rule  Service  Sta- 
tion— master  re-builder  of  batteries. 

Never  to  sell  you  a  new  battery  if  a  re- 
pair of  your  old  one  is  more  economi- 
cal for  you;  to  guarantee  every  repair 
for  eight  months;  to  serve  you  as  you 
^vould  w^ant  to  be  served  if  you  could 
understand  batteries  as  we  do — that's 
our  instruction  to  our  USL  Service  Men. 

There's  no  factory- pressure  on  USL 
Service  Men  to  sell  fixed  quotas  of 
batteries  w^ithin  set  periods — that's  not 
the  USL  Golden  Rule  Policy.  Your 
failing  battery  is  not  used  as  a  lead  to 
an  immediate  sale  of  a  new  one,  but 
as  an  opportunity  to  acquaint  you 
with  our  confidence-building  service 


Service — service  all  the  time — is  w^ritten 
into  every  agreement  we  make  with 
our  Service  Stations  and  into  every  in- 
struction we  give  them.  For  the  patron 
we  keep  on  satisfying  is  the  one  we  profit 
most  from  in  the  long  run.  USL  is  not 
merely  a  storage  battery;  it  is  a  thorough- 
going battery  SERVICE,  of  which  the 
battery  itself  is  but  an  essential  part. 

USL  Service  is  for  every  make  of  bat- 
tery, but  USL  Service  Stations  sell  only 
the  USL  Battery  with  long  life  built  into 
it  by  means  of  its  Machine  -  Pasted 
Plates.  They  deliver  the  battery  new 
because  it  w^as  shipped  and  stored 
USL  Dry-Charged  so  that  it  can  lose  no 
vitality  before  it  reaches  the  car-owner. 
Above  all,  the  USL  plan  makes  motor- 
ing folks  "battery-happy  "  with  trained 
service  extended  thru  our  far-reaching 
system  of  well  -  organized,  successful, 
standardized  USL  Golden  Rule  Ser- 
vice Stations. 


Dnnaence-Duuamg  service.  vice  orations. 

U.  S.  Light  &  Heat  Corporation,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

^^B^^^B^^0^^^^  flHM^^^^^lB  T^l?  P*  f^    ^"'  ^^-^'"'  Batieru  Book  thai  amwen  evrry  ball 


fro  17  p  Our  50-cent  Batieru  Book  ibal  amwen  every  halleru  Queslion. 
*  *^*-'t.  /j'j  ^  book  you  can'l  afford  to  be  without  if  you  own  or  drive 
an  aulomobile.     It's  free  if  you  riKntion  the  make  and  model  of  your  car, 

storage 
b  eMe  r  ie  s 
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PLAY   your   garter   money   safe.     Say  "Ivory 
Garters"  to  your  dealer  and  get  the  maximum 
in  sure  sock  security  and  solid  leg  comfort. 

Then  you'll  realize  what  a  real  difference  true  leg 
comfort  can  mean  in  your  daily  goings  and  comings. 
For  Ivory  Garters  are  made  without  metal  or  pads. 
They  cannot  rust,  and  are  cool  and  light  as  a  silk 
sock.  So  fashioned,  they  set  naturally  and  lightly. 
So  easy,  you're  not  aware 
you're  wearing  garters  be- 
cause your  socks  are  held 
so  smooth. 

You  owe  it  to  your  daily  peace  of  mind 
to  say  "Ivory  Garters"  when  you  face 
your  dealer.  He'll  know  then  that  you're 
on,  and  will  deliver  accordingly. 

IVORY    GARTER    CO. 
New  Orleans,   U.  S.  A. 


SCIEINCE  A^iD   IiNVENTIOX 


Continitpil 


LIFE  AS  A  CHEMICAL  REACTION 

A  SIMPLE  chemical  reaction  occupies  a 
definite  jxTiod  of  time  and  then  stops. 
Combustion  is  such  a  reaction,  and  we  ha- 
bitually compare  human  life  to  it  when  we 
talk  of  "the  quenching  of  the  \-ital  spark" 
and  use  similar  expressions.  The  speed 
of  chemical  reactions  may  be  regulat*>d 
by  altering  the  temperature,  and  it  has 
been  found  that  the  life  of  certain  insects 
may  be  prolonged  by  placing  them  in 
a  cold  place.  Unfortunately  our  ovra 
bodies  are  so  susceptible  to  cold  that  wo 
can  not  hope  for  an  application  to  the 
human  organism,  altho  most  physiologists 
now  seem  to  think  that  death  is  aeci- 
di-ntal  and  not  inherent.  Efforts  to  pro- 
long life  ha\e  succeeded  hitherto  largely  by 
cutting  out  some  of  the  chances  for  acci- 
dent. Apparently  if  the  vital  processes 
could  be  slowed  up  like  a  chemical  action, 
we  might  live  longer,  altho  the  question 
would  then  arise.  How  about  a  slowed-up 
life'.'  Would  it  be  worth  while?  Sa\  s 
the  NNTiter  of  an  editorial  in  The  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association 
(Chicago,  February  7): 

"The  desire  to  prolong  human  life  re- 
quires no  defense,  nor  is  it  diHicult  to 
understand.  Death  is  rarelj'  a  welcomed 
visitor  in  the  human  household;  and  it  is 
quite  natural  that  thinking  minds  should 
have  occupied  themselves  with  the  possi- 
bility of  averting  death.  As  Jacques 
I.oeb  has  remarked,  the  efforts  to  prolong 
life  have  resulted  merely  in  a  diminution 
of  the  chances  of  premature  death.  Moil- 
ern  preventive  medicine  has  succteded  in 
warding  off  many  menaces  to  life  by  con- 
quering .some  of  the  dangerous  infectious 
diseases  and  even  threatening  contagions. 
At  best,  however,  by  such  accomplish- 
ments each  ptTson  is  nu'rely  guaranteed 
with  greater  degree  of  prol)ability  that  he 
may  enjoy  the  full  usual  durati.on  of  life. 
Death  is  not  averli>(l. 

"The  students  of  .some  of  the  lower  forms 
of  animal  life  have  found  much  enoounig*'- 
ment  for  tiic  beli«'f  iliat  protoplasm  is.  in  a 
seivse,  immortal.  Tlic  biologist  .Maiii)as 
had  come  to  tlu>  conclu.sion,  thirty  years 
ago,  tliat  tlie  unicellar  organisms  whicli  lir 
iii\«'stigatr(l  could  not  continue  to  multiply 
endlessly  i)y  tlie  mt>tliod  of  H.ssion  whicii 
n'|)resents  a  common  mode  of  repro- 
duction in  these  forms.  'Ihey  rea<'h  ii 
certain  size,  then  divide  in  two,  whereupon 
each  fragiui'iit  continues  to  grow  to  full 
si/,e  and  tlien  divides  again.  .Maupas 
asserU<l  tliat  tiie  race  ran  out  after  a  time 
unless  by  the  sexual  i)rocess  of  conjugation 
.some  new  strain,  of  protoplasm  was  intro- 
«luced  into  llu'  «»rganism.  The  oiiserva- 
tions  of  WbodrulT  at  Vale  Cniversity 
indicate,  however,  that  if  (li(>  food  ami 
environmental  conditions  are  .suil.'ilile.  n*- 
priMJiK'tion  may  proceed  an  indetinitely 
long  tinn-  without  conjugation.  Heginning 
in  MMIT.  this  .American  biologist  luis  pa- 
tienll.v  lollowed  the  development  of  i>olatMl 
infusoria  through  literally  thousands  of 
getier«li«»ns  vvhicli  have  develoj'ed  with 
the  usual  regidarity  without  anv  |  rolct- 
phiHUiic  contril)ution  from  other  individu:  Is 
«)r   the  species.     Similar  e.\perience»  have 
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recently  been  reported  by  Metalinkow,  who 
conducted  his  experiments  in  Russia.  The 
evidence  from  such  sources  suggests  that 
fundamentally  the  living  cell  has  an  in- 
herent capacity  for  renewal  and  multiplica- 
tion indefinitely.  In  this  sense,  proto- 
plasm appears  to  be  immortal." 

For  higher  forms  of  life  comparable 
results  also  have  been  reported,  suggesting, 
we  are  told,  that  elemental  death  might 
be  postponed  indefinitely  if  the  cells  could 
be  suitably  and  continuously  fed.  Carrel 
was  able  to  grow  bits  of  connective  tissue 
outside  of  the  body  for  long  periods  of 
time.  Loeb  thinks  that  death  is  not 
inherent  in  the  indi\'idual  cell,  but  is  only 
the  fate  of  more  complicated  organisms 
in  which  different  types  of  cells  or  tissues 
are  dependent  on  each  other.  We  read 
further: 

"Metchnikoff  was  responsible  for  the 
wide-spread  impression  that  foreign  organ- 
isms in  the  guise  of  certain  intestinal 
bacteria  are  responsible  for  premature 
senihty  and  death.  The  hope  of  averting 
old  age  has  been  encouraged  by  the  advice 
to  exclude  the  alimentary  offenders  from 
the  body  through  a  suitable  regimen. 
Until  recently  the  question  as  to  whether 
life  mthout  bacteria  is  actually  possible 
might  have  been  seriously  debated;  but 
Loeb  and  Northrup  have  succeeded  in 
raising  aseptically  nearly  a  hundred  suc- 
cessive generations  of  fruit  flies  grown  on 
sterihzed  food  and  themselves  free  from 
bacteria.  Yet  these  animals  all  arrived 
at  old  age — and  died. 

"Can  it  be  that  the  metabolism  itself  of  a 
complex  organism  determines  the  ultimate 
onset  of  death?  Do  the  chemical  processes 
in  some  groups  of  cells  produce  compounds 
detrimental  to  others,  or  does  the  trans- 
formation of  materials  gradually  consume 
some  essential  substance  which  is  not  re- 
placed? The  scientist  knows  that  the  rate 
of  a  chemical  reaction  ordinarily  is  hastened 
when  the  temperature  is  raised  and  de- 
creased when  it  is  lowered.  Accordingly, 
Loeb  has  reasoned  that  if  the  duration  of 
life  is  the  time  required  for  the  completion 
of  certain  chemical  reactions  in  the  body, 
the  duration  of  life  may  be  doubled  or 
trebled  when  the  environmental  tempera- 
ture is  lowered.  The  test  of  the  hypothesis 
has  been  made  on  the  aseptic  flies  in  which 
the  danger  of  accidental  death  by  infection 
is  excluded.  The  results  show  that  the 
influence  of  temperature  on  the  duration  of 
life  of  the  fly  is  the  same  as  the  influence  of 
temperature  on  the  velocity  of  a  chemical 
reaction,  since  a  lowering  of  the  tempera- 
ture by  ten  degrees  results  in  an  increase 
in  the  duration  of  life  by  200  or  300  per 
cent.,  and  the  same  figure  would  be  ob- 
tained if  we  investigated  the  effect  of 
temperature  on  the  time  required  to  com- 
plete a  chemical  reaction. 

"Such  are  the  facts.  Fortunately  or  un- 
fortunately, our  higher  organisms  can  not 
endure  a  lowered  temperature;  hence  this 
device  for  prolonging  existence  can  not  be 
requisitioned  by  man.  In  any  event,  death 
still  appears  as  the  natural  result  of  life 
if  the  latter  is  to  be  conceived  as  the  time 
r:;quired  for  the  completion  of  a  chemical 
raaetion  or  series  of  such  reactions.  The 
problem  of  prolonging  life  thus  appears  to 
consist  either  in  finding  an  antidote  to  the 
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''^Z^ie  SoutNs  Most  yamous  ConfectiorC 


ORIOINAL 


CREOLE  PRALINES 


(grunewald) 


If  you  have  ever  visited  New 
Orleans  then,  of  course,  yoii  have 
tasted  this  famous  candy  which 
the  Hotel  Grunewald  Caterers 
have  made  and  sold  for  years. 

The  demand  has  become  so  great  that 
we  are  now  supplying  Original  Creole 
Pralines  (Grunewald) direct  by  mail, par- 
cel post  insured,  in  specially  constructed 
mailing  cartons,  carefully  packed. 


Absolutely  pure,  made  only  of  pure 
Louisiana  Cane  Sugar  and  Louisiana 

(whole-half)  pecan  meats. 

Scrupulous  care  is  maintained  through- 
out in  producing  this  famous  candy. 
Cleanliness  and  purity  are  Grunewald 
watchwords.  That's  why  Original  Creole 
Pralines(Grunewald)are  regarded  every- 
where as  the  highest  quality  Creole 
Pralines  made.     Do  not  a(<ept  iuhmmteil 

A  delightful  confection,  dessert,  or 
after-dinner  dainty. 


Mail  orders  filled  anywhere.    P.O.,  or  Exfiress 
money  orders,  or  personal  checks  received. 

BOX  OF  7  (Samplej  ....  St.OO 
BOX  OF  12  .  .  .  $1.50     BOX  OF  24  . .  .  .  $3.00 


THE  HOTEL  GRUNEWALD  CATERERS 

(DEPARTMENT  Ll 

NEW  ORLEANS       ^<-te>  LOUISIANA 


CLIFTON  CRAWFORD 

the  jovial  star  in  "My 
Lady  Friends,"  says : 

"My  Vanity  Hat  is 
bound  to  please  My 
La(dy  Friends." 

VANITY 

HATS 


i 
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Go  to  a  Legitimate  Dealer 
^^    and  Get  a  Legitimate  Tire 


THIS  year  the  American 
people  will  spend  more 
than  $900,000,000  for 
automobile  tires. 

Tires  are  one  of  the  larg- 
est items  in  the  motorist's 
budget. 

The  cost  is  making  even 
careless  buyers  think  and  in- 
quire. 

And  the  more  they  inquire 
the  smaller  will  grow  the  in- 
fluence of  hearsay  and  the 
irresponsible  tire  dealer. 


We  have  all  met  the  man 
who  takes  his  opinions  ready- 
made. 

He  tells  everything  he 
knows.  He  knows  more 
about  every  car  than  the  man 
who  made  it,  where  to  buy 
the  cheapest  truck — how  to 
get  the  biggest  bargain  in 
tires. 

He  always  arouses  a  cer- 
tain   anmunt    of    wonder    in 


Every  time  you  drive  your  car 
along  a  track  or  a  rut  in  a  country 
road  you  are  taking  some  life  out 
of  your  tires. 

Worn  frogs  and  switches  often 
cause  small  cuts,  which  are  rapidly 
enlarged  by  the  action  of  gravel 
and  moisture.  Ruts  and  track  slots 
pinch  the  tire,  tvearing  azvay  the 
tread  where  their  edges  strike  it. 

It  is  well  to  avoid  such  places 
as  much  as  possible. 


the  unknowing.  They  never 
think  to  ask  him  where  he 
gets  his  secrets. 


"Somebody  says"  and 
"everybody  does"  are  respon- 
sible for  more  wrong  impres- 
sions about  tires  than  any- 
thing else  you  can  think  of. 

It  is  on  the  people  who 
come  under  the  influences  of 
these  phrases  that  the  irre- 
sponsible dealer  thrives. 

You  generally  find  him 
with  the  name  of  a  standard 
tire  displayed  in  his  win- 
dows to  give  an  impression 
of  quality. 

But  when  you  get  inside 
the  first  thing  he  begins  to 
talk  about  is  price  and  sub- 
stitution. 


What  the  thoughtful 
motorist  is  looking  for  today 
is  better  tires. 

He  goes  to  a  legitimate 
dealer  and  gets  a  legiti- 
mate tire. 

The  Quality  idea — the  idea 
of  a  quality  tire,  of  a  dealer 
who  believes  in  quality — is 
commanding  a  greater  re- 
spect from  a  larger  portion 
of  the  motoring  public  all 
the  time. 

It  is  the  idea  on  which  the 
United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany was  founded — on  which 
it  has  staked  a  greater  invest- 
ment than  any  other 
rubber  organization  in  the 
world. 

Build  a  tire  that  will  do 
wore,  a  better  tire  than  was 
built  before,  and  you  are 
sure  of  a  large  and  loyal 
following. 

We  have  never  been  able 
to  build  enough  U.  S.  Tires 
to  go  around. 


United  States  Tires 


United   States 


Rubber  Company 


Fiflv-thrcr  FBClDrlrt 


L 


Kibi^^*^^ 


Tlir  <iltlr«C  anJ  targrat  Ruhhrr  Ori«nli»llon  In  chc  WorlJ 


Two  hundrnl  anil  ihlrfv-'ivc  HranchM 
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harmful  products  that  gradually  accumu- 
late as  the  result  of  the  body's  metabolism, 
or  in  replacing  that  substance  responsible 
for  youthful  condition  and  gradually  de- 
stroyed in  growth — or  in  both.  At  any  rate, 
the  bacteria  no  longer  have  the  odious 
distinction  of  being  the  sole  enemies  of 
human  longevity." 


THE  NEW  RIVER-CONTROL 

RIVERS  may  be  looked  at  from  various 
standpoints.  A  natural  stream  of 
water  may  be  a  source  of  material  for 
irrigation  or  for  domestic  use;  it  may  be 
a  potential  agent  of  destruction  through 
flood,  a  highway  of  commerce,  a  means  of 
depositing  fertilizing  silt  on  its  bottom 
lands,  or  a  source  of  energy  through  its 
fall.  It  has  been  common,  says  an  edi- 
torial writer  in  The  Engineering  News- 
Record  (New  York,  January  22),  for  in- 
terested authorities  to  deal  with  a  river 
as  if  one  of  these  aspects  alone  existed. 
If  it  has  been  utilized  for  power  its 
navigability  has  been  impaired;  if  it  has 
been  so  treated  as  to  lessen  the  danger 
of  floods,  its  usefulness  as  a  source  of 
power  is  practically  done  away  with. 
The  modern  hydraulic  engineer  must  look 
at  the  river  from  all  standpoints  and  so 
treat  it  that  its  sum  of  pubhc  service  may 
be  a  maximum.  "The  administration  of 
a  stream  as  an  entity,"  is  what  the  author 
calls  it.     He  writes: 

"In  the  past  the  relation  of  the  public 
to  a  stream  has  apparently  been  fractional 
and  incomplete.  The  stream  was  looked 
upon  as  a  source  of  water-supply,  or  as  a 
drainage  channel,  or  as  a  source  of  power 
or  an  agency  of  destruction,  or  as  a  means 
of  navigation.  It  was  under  divided 
jurisdiction,  moreover,  and  commonly 
under  no  particular  jurisdiction.  Because 
of  this  habit  of  view,  it  was  possible  for 
such  accidents  to  happen  as  the  Black 
River  flood  in  Wisconsin,  a  ease  in  which 
river  utilization  was  planned  from  a 
single  view-point  and  others  neglected, 
with  calamitous  results.  Because  of  this 
same  view,  river  regulation  remained  a 
virtually  non-existent  activity,  except  for 
the  scattered  and  'single-track'  work  of 
the  War  Department.  It  was  thus  possible 
for  the  Government  to  spend  many  millions 
for  improving  a  stream  within  its  low- 
water  width  and  at  the  same  time  ignore 
dehberately  all  river  efifects  above  the  low- 
water  shore  Une.  In  fact,  the  traditional 
view  was  nowhere  so  seriously  faulty  as  in 
its  efi'ect:  it  tended  to  paralyze  all  initiatory 
action  for  improving  or  utilizing  rivers. 

"  ResponsibiUty  for  this  unfortunate 
condition  rests  in  large  part,  we  think,  on 
Congress  and  the  War  Deprtment;  the 
former  for  assuming  absolute  control  over 
the  navigation  function  of  rivers  and 
faiUng  to  take  account  of  or  allocate 
jiu-isdiction  over  other  functions;  the 
War  Department  for  administering  its 
control  narrowly  in  the  interests  of  naviga- 
tion. The  fault  lies,  indeed,  more  in  the 
administration  than  in  the  law,  for  in 
spite  of  the  narrow  mandatarj-  provisions 
of  the  law  a  reasonably  liberal  interpreta- 


tion would  have  extended  its  application 
to  many  other  purposes  as  being  neces- 
sarily involved  through  their  intimate 
connection  with  the  main  one. 

"River  control,  as  a  whole,  is  in  its 
infancy,  relative  to  other  engineering 
subjects.  It  is  certain  to  grow  as  the 
navigation  view  of  river  administration 
becomes  less  dominant.  The  time  for  the 
supremacy  of  this  view  is  over.  We 
believe  that  the  view  which  will  develop 
and  lead  to  progress  is  that  river  ad- 
ministration is  the  responsibility  of  as- 
sociated localities  or  regions,  and  that  its 
technical  problems  are  the  responsibiUty 
of  the  civil  engineering  profession  as  a 
whole. 

"A  noteworthy  phase  of  the  situation 
created  by  past  conditions  is  that,  altho 
only  large  streams  came  under  navigation 
control  of  the  Federal  authorities,  yet 
the  inhibitive  influence  of  this  control  ex- 
tended to  the  minor  streams.  And  this 
matter  is  of  importance  because,  according 
to  present  indications,  the  greater  number 
of  flood-protective  and  other  river-reg- 
ulation problems  will  arise  on  the  smaller 
rivers  and  brooks.  Even  now  there  are 
several  cases  of  such  streams  in  the  plan- 
ning stage,  behides  those  on  which  con- 
struction is  progressing,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  flood  problem  of  a  navigable 
river  is  active.  However,  the  paralysis 
of  civilian  engineering  thought  with  re- 
spect to  river  regulation  has  been  serious, 
and  a  great  deal  of  study  Lies  ahead  in 
preparing  for  the  proper  handling  of  the 
work  that  will  need  to  be  done.  As  the 
larger  view  of  regulation  comes  more  fully 
into  being  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  this  study." 


ONE  TROUBLE  WITH  MENTAL  TESTS 

INTELLIGENCE  is  dependent  on  gen- 
eral capacity.  It  can  not  be  measured 
on  a  linear  scale,  any  more  than  you  can 
measure  a  man's  weight  in  inches.  A  man 
five  feet  ten  inches  in  height  may  be  very 
fat  or  he  may  be  very  thin.  In  the  same 
way  grading  several  persons  by  so-called 
mental  tests  may  or  may  not  determine  the 
order  of  their  general  intelligence.  A 
mental  test  tells  us  something  valuable, 
but  it  measures  only  in  its  own  particular 
direction,  whereas  intellect  is  of  many 
dimensions.  The  habit  of  thinking  about 
intelligence  and  ability  in  terms  of  ' '  deriva- 
tive facts"  such  as  those  ascertainable  by 
tests  is  limiting  the  value  of  these  tests 
for  the  establishing  of  general  mental  laws, 
thinks  Beardsley  Runel,  of  the  Scott 
Company  Laboratory,  who  contributes  an 
article  on  the  subject  to  The  Journal  of 
Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Scientific 
Methods  (New  York,  January  29) .    He  says : 

"One  of  our  thought-habits  that  we 
should  be  likely  to  question  first  is  that 
general  intelligence,  even  in  quantitative 
terms,  can  be  exprest  as  a  linear  or  one- 
dimensional  function.  That  is,  we  should 
question  whether  of  two  individuals, 
Henry  and  Henrietta,  one  must  of  necessity 
be  equal  to,  greater  than,  or  less  than  the 
other  in  general  mental  adaptability.  It 
is  interesting  to  see  how  this  thought-habit 
that  quantitative  intelligence  must  be  a 
linear  intelligence  may  have  arisen.  In 
measuring  the  performance  of  an  individual 
in  any  test,  the  scale  which  we  use,  be  it 
'seconds'  or  'correct  responses,'  is  a  linear 


BEARS  FIRST  YEAR 

Trees  Planted  in  Spring,  1918,  bore 
from  12  to  30  peaches  last  August 

THE  EARLIEST  FREE  STONE 
PEACH  KNOWN 

Originated  in  Rochester,  New  York, 
tree  is  a  strong,  upright  grower,  has 
stood  sixteen  degrees  below  zero  and  produced 
a  full  crop,  while  the  Elbertaand  Crawford, 
under  the  same  conditions  in  the  same 
orchard,  produced  no  blossoms  and  con- 
sequently no  fruit. 

Mr.  Yarker,  Greece,  N.  Y.,  who  has 
an  orchard  of  500  trees  reports  17  peaches 
picked  in  August  from  a  tree  planted  the 
previous  spring. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Thomas,  215  W.  40th  St.,  Sarannah, 
Ga.,  purchased  a  Rochester  Peach  from  us  last 
February,  and  picked  the  first  fruit  in  July. 

For  dessert,  for  canning,  it  is  the  best 
and  greatest  peach  in  the  world  to-day. 

Our  stock  is  limited,  the  demand  is 
tremendous,  order  at  once. 

IMPORTANT — For  descriptions  and  prices  of  a 
complete  list  of  Glenwood  products,  send  for  a  copy 
of  our  1020  catalogue  of  Dependable  Trees  and 
Plants — it's  free. 

GLEN  BROS..  Inc.,  Glenwood  Nursery.  Est.  18661 
1916  E.  Main  Street,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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„^  <rf\v  \  »  T^^*  '^®  experiencci  that  have  brought 
I  \  ■<»1  V*^|y  %  others  juccess  Growing.  Harvesting  and  Feed- 
\^»J^^*^  \\  ing  the  Wonder  Crop  Alfalfa.  48  pages,  n- 
\   *^  \  »    thonitively  written,  well  illmtrated.    Hailed 

Free  to  anyone  sending  $1  for  a  3- year  new 
•nhscription  to  THE  ALFALFA  JOURNAL.  Published  monthly. 
Specializes  on  Alfalfa.  Livestock  and  Dairying.  5  years  old.  100,000 
subscribers  already  Cheapest  Expert  help  you  can  hire  Cash  in 
on  the  other  fellows  experience  by  sending  your  $1  today 

CADUCDC    DIID     Ot\      Minneapolis  mikm. 

rMlUnunO     rUD>    UUij    SSS  Palace  Buildii«. 

STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority    quickly    becomei 
plain  to  the  man  or  wom&a  who  investigates. 


onou^  Oladtou 

BEST  ALL-SUAWER  FLOWRS 
EASILY  GROWN.  5TJRE  BLOQA\ERJ' 

Graceful  spikes  often  with  twenty  buds 
opening  consecutively  into  twenty  giant 
flowers.  Plant  every  lo  days  fsom  April 
until  June  for  continuous  flowers  from 
August  to  October.  To  increase  further 
the  "Gladiolus  vogue"  we  offer  a  one  inch 
blooming  size  bulb  in  our 

HOMEWOOD  MIXTURESd»| 
Bulbs  (5  i(inds  mixed)  ppd.  w  X 

For  the  particular  planter  we  give  larger 
bulbs  and  exhibition  kindx  in  our 

99  RAINBOW  MIXTURE  A| 
£tU  Bulhs,  all  different,ppd.  «p  1 

Cultural  directions  in  every  package. 
OUR  1920  136-page  catalog  mailed  free 
everywhere.    Address  Dept.  D. 

Customers  beyond  4th  postal  zone  from 
ChicagoorNew  York,  add  i6c  stamps. 
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VAUGHAN  S  SEED  STORE 

431>or.rk.,  St.       31Wfti»ndolpTiS*.  ; 
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The  Standard  High  Powered 
Cutting  Pliers 

You  won't  use  hiilf  the  strength  in  your  hand 
when  you  use  Bernard  Pliers  for  tough  cutting 
jobs.  For  Bernards  are  the  Standard  High 
Powered  Cutting  PHers.  Metals  that  won't 
be  more  than  marked  bj'  ordinary  pliers  quickly 
yield  to  the  chisel  edge  blades  of  Bernards.  You 
can  cut  all  day  with  Bernards  and  not  tire. 

BERNARD 

Reg.  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

PLIERS 

operate  on  the  Bernard  patented  principle  of  compound 
kverage.  Look  at  tlie  picture.  See  the  strong  parallel  jaws 
that  close  like  a  vise  and  hang  on  with  stubborn  grip.  They 
won't  budge  until  you  let  go.  No  grip  is  like  the  Bernard 
grip.  No  workmanship  surpasses  Bernard  workmanship  or 
the  nickeled  finish  tliat  keeps  out  rust.  Bernard's  have  the 
exclusive     closed  in"  handles  without  edges. 

Bernards  are  for  office,  store,  hotne,  garage  or  factory.  They 
bite  tough  wire  binding  boxes,  bales  or  bundles.  They  are 
built  to  get  right  down  close  to  the  work.  In  the  factory, 
at  the  bench,  they  are  at  their  best  and  do  fast,  thorough 
work.  Don't  overlo^ik  the  Bernard  open  throat  and  hollow 
centre.  You  can  Bhove  a  long  wire  or  rod  right  through  the 
parallfl  jaws  and  take  a  firm  grip  anywhere  you  want  to. 
It's  great  for  bending  or  stretching  wire. 

The  good  stuff  in  Bernards  inake  them  stand  up  indefinitely, 
and  after  long  hard  wear  of  every  day  factory  use,  if  a  cutting 
blade  becomes  dull  It  can  l)e  replaced  at  reasonable  cost  in- 
stead of  having  to  buy  a  new  tool.  licrnards  arc  guaranteed 
against  defective  material  or  workmanship  and  any  pair  that 
fails  you  through  our  fault  vnW  be  replaced  without  quibble. 

Wrilt  for  Iht  litmard  /■ItlJ  Cotalog  /or  your  vtt 
ptcitl.     ll  dticrikti  and  fitclurtt  tht  Htrnard  Unt. 

licrnard  PliiTH  arc  Bold  by  nil  firstKTlass  liardwarc  (Uvilc;ra 

1111(1  t(X)l  hoiiHtrH.     No.  H9,  as  illiiHtnilc<l,  6*  only.    No.  102, 

Sires  *y.',  />\  r>V,;  6\  ey.*,  7\  «•.   No.  10«  (with  plain 

jnwsj  aizcH  iK",  6'^  ■&M;".  6",  «J<"  7".  8". 

iA»ok  for  tht  name  "Bernard' '  stamped  on  tvery  pair. 


SCIENCE  AIND   INVENTION 

Continued 


WM.SCHOLLHORN  CO.,l.KSS 


scalf.  .  .  .  When  the  results  of  several 
tests  are  combined,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
Binet  series  or  the  Array  Intelligence 
tests,  the  standing  in  the  combination  is 
again  exprest  in  terms  of  a  linear  scale, 
not  because  we  have  analyzed  our  concept 
of  and  experiences  with  general  intelli- 
gence and  have  found  it  so  expressible, 
but  because  our  common  methods  of  test 
measurement  and  combination  preclude 
any  other  result. 

"I  am  inclined  to  think  that  intelligence 
may  best  be  thought  of  quantitatively  as 
multidimensional.  I  do  not  wish  to  enlarge 
on  this  point  of  view  at  this  time,  except 
to  indicate  how  even  tho  intelligence  be 
multidimensional,  a  linear  statement  might 
serve  with  considerable  success  for  practical 
purposes  as  it  has  done  to  a  very  real 
extent. 

"In  talking  about  the  size  of  individuals 
we  are  able  to  distinguish  well  enough 
between  large  and  small  men,  recognizing 
that  we  consider  height  and  weight  in 
making  our  judgments.  If  a  man  be  tall 
and  heavy,  he  is  large  in, size;  if  he  be  short 
and  light,  he  is  small  in  size.  If  we  should 
combine  quantitative  measures  of  height 
and  weight  for  these  two  individuals  just 
as  we  combine  the  measurements  on  differ- 
ent tests,  we  should  have  size  exprest  on  a 
linear  scale  in  terms  that  check  up  well 
enougli  with  the  facts.  If,  however,  a  man 
be  tall  and  light,  or  if  he  be  short  and 
heavy,  and  if  we  should  combine  these 
measures,  we  should  find  these  two  men 
to  be  'average'  in  size,  a  thing  which,  if 
anything,  they  are  not.  Size  thus  breaks 
down  as  a  variable  that  can  be  measured 
in  linear  terms,  because  quantitatively  size 
is  at  least  two  dimensional,  and  'general 
size'  must  be  stated  as  position  in  two- 
dimensional  space." 

The  reason  we  can  talk  about  men  being 
large  and  small,  Mr.  Runel  thinks,  is  because 
of  correlation  between  height  and  weight. 
We  do  not  think  that  size  is  measurable 
in  linear  terms;  we  never  refer  to  a  tall 
thin  man  as  a  man  of  average  size.  We 
ha\e,  however,  grown  into  the  habit  of 
thinking  that  general  intelligence  is  ex- 
pressible linearly,  and  in  his  opinion  this 
is  due  to  the  influence  of  derivative  facts  in 
sliai)ing  our  concepts.  Cieneral  intelligence 
uiight  better  be  thought  of,  he  says,  as 
position  in  inultidimeusional  spiu'e,  just  as 
size  is  considered  position  in  two-dimen- 
sional space.     He  goes  on: 

"One  oMier  illustration  should  serve, 
tlio  1  have  no  idea  (hat  th(>  possibility  of 
such  illustrations  is  »'xhaust(>d.  We  should 
probably  not  admit  (hat  we,  as  individuals, 
are  of  (he  same  general  iiHellipeiicc  from 
time  to  (ime  if  we  were  very  hard  prest 
on  the  point.  We  know  pretty  definitely 
(hit(  our  'general  nien(al  a<lap(al)ili(y  (o 
new  problems'  varies  inarUi«dly  from  (iine 
to  time  and  place  to  place.  It  varies 
widi  what  Wf  have  ea(en  and  how  we 
have  slept,  with  time  of  <lay  and  charac(er 
of  our  iniinedia(e  assoeiates.  For  Honu< 
pi'ople  this  variability  is  probably  greater 
than  for  others. 

"Hnt  an  a.sHUinp(ion  of  a  s(a(ic  intelli- 
gence level  is  nt'cessary  to  mental  test  work 
a«  it  is  now  conceived.  It  may  work  well 
enough  for  practical  pur|)osoH,  but  it  iH  no 
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T^HE  most  impor- 
^  tant  Equipment 
Tool  is  a  Depend- 
able Jack.  When 
You  Buy  a  New 
Car  or  Truck,  See 
That  a  Rees  Jack  is 
Provided.  It  is  de- 
pendable, power- 
ful and  convenient. 


JACK 


THE  makers  of  the  famous  Acme  truck  early  recognized  that  it 
was  just  plain  good  business  to  supply  a  jack  that  was  abso- 
lutely dependable.  Acme  is  one  of  the  growing  number  of 
prominent  truck  and  passenger  car  manufacturers  who,  after  conclusive 
tests,  have  adopted  Rees  Jacks  as  standard  tool  equipment. 

The  hearty  acceptance  of  Rees  Jacks  by  manufacturers  and  motorists 
alike  is  the  unprejudiced  reward  of  merit.  It  is  the  recognition  of  the 
superior  efficiency  of  the  double  worm  gear  drive  principle  as  here 
adapted  for  lifting  purposes,  and  indicates  that  the  jack  is  properly 
becoming  considered  individually  as  the  most  important  equipment  tool. 

Rees  Jacks  are  sturdily  constructed  and  eminently  dependable.  They 
lift  their  full  rated  capacity  easily  and  rapidly  with  one  man  operating 
them,  and  have  an  ample  overload  capacity  for  meeting  emergencies 
safely. 

There  is  a  Rees  Jack  for  every  lifting  purpose.  See  them  at  your 
dealer's,  or  if  he  does  not  have  your  needs,  write  direct  to  us  for 
descriptive  literature  and  prices. 

Exclusive  Manufacturers 

Iron  City  Products  Company 

DEPARTMENT  16 

7501  Thomas  Boulevard  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Manufacturers  of  Rees   Double   Worm    Gear  Drive  Jacks   for  Passenger   Cars, 
Trucks,  Railway  and  Indtutrial  Purposes. 


The  Rees 
Passenger  Car  Jack 

This  out-a-way  view  of  the  Rees  Pas- 
senger Car  Jack  shows  the  simple 
design  of  only  four  working  parts  em- 
bodied in  all  Rees  Jacks.  The  double 
worm  gear  drive  principle  as  here 
applied  affords  great  power  with  an 
absolute  minimum  of  friction. 

This  model  is  conveniently  operated 
from  a  standing  position  by  its  folding 
handle.  A  few  easy  turns  of  the  handle 
lifts  the  heaviest  load  rapidly  to  any 
height.  Its  convenience  and  ease  of 
operation  is  especially  appreciated  by 
women  motorists. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  the  Rees 
Passenger  Car  Jack  in  stock  it  will  be 
sent  to  you  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
$9.00;  west  of  the  Rockies  $9.50. 
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A  Standard  Manufacturing  Process 
Accepted  by  The  World's  Leaders 

In  these  organizations — which  lead  the  world  in  efficient  methods — 
electric  arc  welding  is  an  accepted  process  for  handling  iron  and  steel. 

The  Lincoln  Arc  Welder  is  just  as  standard  equipment  with  them  as 
a  lathe  or  punch  press — its  work  is  passed  with  just  as  little  question. 

Electric  arc  welding  is  used  in  these  different  plants  for  such  widely 
varied  purposes  that  they  can  hardly  be  suggested  to  say  nothing  of 
listing  them. 

It  joins  together  steel  sheets,  plates,  bars,  angles,  tubes,  etc.,  for 
almost  every  conceivable  product  from  a  mammoth  steel  ship  down  to 
a  garage  heater. 

It  fills  molten  steel  into  slight  defects  in  castings,  forgings  and 
stamped  parts,  saving  them  from  the  scrap  heap. 

It  repairs  broken  parts  all  the  way  from  a  ship's  rudder  post  to  the 
handle  of  a  machinist's  wrench.  It  builds  up  new  metal  on  shafts, 
gears,  and  other  badly  worn  parts  so  that  they  can  be  re-machined 
as  good  as  new,  thus  saving  both  money  and  valuable  time  often  lost 
in  replacement. 

Remember  that  any  plant  can  use  arc  welding  just  as  well  as  these 
great  organizations  if  its  work  requires  joining  iron  and  steel,  repair  of 
broken  or  worn  parts  or  any  of  the  work  suggested. 

Ask  for  a  Lincoln  Welding  Engineer  to  inspect  your  plant  and     % 
\      report  in  dollars  and  cents  just  what  he  can  save  you.     It  costs     \ 
you  nothing  for  his  time. 
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THE    LINCOLN    ELECTRIC    CO. 

General  Offices  and  Factory,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Now  York  City        Syrncuan        Detroit  Philaclstphio         liudon 

Buffalo  ChicoKO  Columbu*        Pittsburgh  Chorlotlv,  N.  C. 

Tht  Lincoln  Eltctric  Co.,   of  Canada,   Toronto     Montrtat 


Mii>nen|>olis 


A  Few  of  the 
Prominent  Users 

General   Industrial 

Atlantic  Refining  Co. 
American  Bridge  Co. 
American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate 
New  York  Edison  Co. 
Pullman  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 
Standard  Steel  Car  Co. 
Swift  &  Co. 
Truscon  Co. 
U.  S.  Steel  Corpn. 
Automobiles  and  Parts 
Crosby  Co. 
Ford  Nlotor  Co. 
Old  berg  Mfg.  Co. 
Parish  &  Bingham 
Pierce  Arrow  Co. 
Standard  Parts 
Sheldon  .\%ie  Co. 
Timkcn-Detroit  Co. 
Willys^Overland  Co. 

Shipbuilding 

Bethlehem  Shipbldg.  Corp. 
Emergency  Fleet  Corpn. 
CJreat  Lakes  Eng.  Works 
Hog  Island  Shipyard 
N'ewport  News 
PuBcy  &  Jones  Co. 
Submarine  Boat  Co. 

Machinery  Makers 

InRiT^oU  Rand  Co. 
Jertrey  .Mlg.  Co. 
Lodge  &  Shipley 

Railroad  Llnesl 

Baltimore  8:  Ohio 
Chicago  &  N.  W. 
Fris<.-o  Line 
Illinuis  C\'ntral 
New  York  Central 
Pennsylvania 
Rock  Island 
Santa  Fc 

Steel  Foundries 

I '    "  ■■  11  ally  every 
I    Minlry  in  United  Staten 

Governments 

United  .States  Navy 
Unitetl  .States  Army 
French  Government 
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basis  for  speculation.  Such  an  assump- 
tion seems  based  on  a  certain  degree  of 
uniformity  as  found  in  testing  the  same 
individuals  at  different  times.  So  much  the 
worse  for  the  tests!  If  we  did  not  need 
such  an  assumption  so  badly,  we  should 
question  at  once  whether  tests  giving  the 
same  rating  from  time  to  time  are  not 
extremely  insensitive  measures  of  general 

mental  adaptabilitj^ 

"In  my  opinion,  the  fruitlessness  of  the 
mental-test  field  is  caused  by  the  per- 
sistence of  such  thought-habits  as  I  have 
described.  .  .  .  The  justification,  that  just 
as  electricity  is  measured  without  too  pre- 
cise a  knowledge  of  electricity,  intelligence 
can  also  be  measured  without  a  final 
theoretical  groundwork,  has  cai'ried  us 
too  far.  ...  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
question  the  very  real  practical  value  of 
mental  tests.  But  the  usefulness  of  mental 
tests  in  concrete  situations  can  not  increase 
beyond  a  certain  point  unless,  along  with 
the  activity  in  the  field  as  an  applied 
science,  results  of  a  speculative  and  in- 
terpretative value  are  secured.  It  is 
probable  that  many  of  the  failures  of  mental 
tests  can  be  traced  to  our  present  in- 
adequate theoretical  foundations." 


ELECTRIC  DUST  SIEVES 

A  SCREEN  without  substance  or  weight, 
woven  of  fine  lines  of  electric  force 
that  will  not  allow  fhe  tiniest  fleck  of  dust 
to  pass — this,  in  effect,  is  what  the  new 
system  of  electrical  precipitation,  or  the 
cleaning  of  gases  by  electricity,  places  at 
the  disposal  of  the  industrial  manager. 
The  plan,  we  are  told  by  N.  H.  Gellert 
and  K.  V.  Laird,  writing  in  The  Iron  Trade 
Review  (Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  15),  has 
reached  extensive  use  in  the  cement  in- 
dustry and  has  now  been  applied  to  the 
cleaning  of  blast-furnace  gas.  The  opera- 
tors of  these  furnaces,  the  authors  say, 
have  for  years  been  attempting  to  remove 
dust  and  fumes  from  the  raw  gas  by  me- 
chanical catchers,  washers,  or  scrubbers, 
with  indifferent  success.     We  read: 

"The  principle  of  electric  precipitation 
can  most  easily  be  understood  lay  con- 
ceiving of  a  gas  passing  through  an  in- 
visible electrical  screen  so  fine  that  the 
finest  particle  of  fume  can  not  pass  through, 
yet  occupying  no  space,  having  no  ma- 
terial body,  and  consequently  presenting 
no  source  for  back  pressure.  .  .  .  The 
threads  of  electric  force  constituting  the 
screen  are  so  closely  knit  together  that  a 
substance  must  drop  below  its  molecular 
form  to  get  through  when  conditions  are 
correct  for  the  screen  to  operate.  Yet, 
these  lines  of  force,  having  no  material 
body,  do  not  interrupt  the  flow  of  "gas,  on 
which  they  have  no  effect  whatever. 

"The  practical  application  of  electrical 
precipitation  is  almost  as  simple  as  the 
principle.  The  gas  is  conducted  througli 
a  vertical  pipe,  entering  from  the  bottom. 
An  electrode  chain  or  wire,  suspended 
vertically  in  the  exact  center  of  the  pipe, 
is  held  taut  by  a  weight  at  the  bottom. 
This  electrode  is  charged  with  high-tension 
unidirectional  current  and  is  insulated 
from  the  pipe,  which  is  grounded.     When 


Will  your  new  house  he  warm  ? 

Insist  upon  a  written  guarantee 

CAN  you  think  of  anything  more  discouraging  than  to  move 
into  a  new  house  and  then,  next  winter,  to  find  that  the 
radiators  remain  cold  or  only  half  warm  in  spite  of  a  big  fire, 
when  the  wind  is  whistling,  and  the  snow  is  drifting  outside? 

You  blame  the  steam  system,  you  abuse  the  furnace,  and  it 
never  occurs  to  you  that  the  cause  of  all  your  troubles  is  that 
insignificant  little  air  valve  sitting  at  one  end  of  your  radiator. 
But  experts  know  that  the  air  valve  is  the  unrelenting  boss  of 
any  steam'  heating  system  and  by  that  same  token,  master  of 
your  household  comfort. 

Hoffman  \^lves 

more  heat  from  less  coal 

are  sold  with  a  written  bond  of 
five  years'  perfect  service 

The  Hoffman  guarantee  means  that  here  at  last  is  a  valve 
with  perfect  operation  scaled  up  tight  inside  it.  It  cannot 
shut  tight  and  strangle  your  rcydiators  with  cold  air.  It 
cannot  grow  tired  and  refuse  to  close  when  hot  water  is 
leaking  onto  the  new  hardwood  floor.  The  approach  of 
steam  closes  it  instantly  and  automatically  so  that  none 
of  your  expensive  heat  is  wasted  through  a  leaking  vaUe. 
And  since  it  cannot  be  tinkered  with  or  adjusted  by  unskilful 
hands  it  will  continue  to  operate  for  years  as  well  as  on 
the  day  it  was  installed. 

This  spring  when  you  build  your  new  home  request  your 
architect  to  specify  Hoffman  Valves.  He  will  give  you  a 
written  guarantee  signed  by  us  to  the  effect  that  Hoffman 

Valves  will  give  five  years'  perfect  service  or  new 

valves   supplied  free  of  charge. 

Send  to  our  New  York  Office  for  "More  Heal 
from  Less  Coal,"  an  interesting  booklet  which 
tells  about  coal  wastes  and  heat  losses  caused 
by  wrong  valves  and  how  they  can  be  eliminated. 

Hoffman  Specialty  Company,  Inc. 

512  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


No.  8  Hoffman 
Return  IJnc  Valve 


LOS  ANGELES 
215  W.  Seventh  Street 


CHICAGO 
1.^0  N.  WeUs  Street 


No.  1  Hoffman 
Siphon  Air  Valve 
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the  dirt  J'  gas  passes  through  the  pipe  and 
comes  in  contact  ■with  the  charged  elec- 
trode, .  .  .  the  gas  molecules  carry  the 
charge  to  the  dust  particles  which  .  .  . 
are  repelled  by  the  electrode  and  are  de- 
posited on  the  sides  of  the  pipe  which 
interrupt  their  flight  from  the  chain 

"The  first  blast-furnace  in  the  United 
States  equipped  with  a  precipitation  plant 
is  that  of  the  American  Manganese 
Manufacturing  Company,  Dunbar,  Pa. 
This  plant  consists  of  an  electrical  house 
and  the  precipitators  proper 

"Above  this  is  the  electrode  chamber 
containing  the  electrode  rapping  frame 
for  rapping  dust  from  the  chains  and  the 
main  frame  from  which  all  the  chains  are 
hung.  Every  part  of  this  compartment 
is  subject  to  the  free  circulation  of  the 
gas.  After  the  gas  has  reached  this  part 
of  the  precipitator,  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  cleaned  of  most  of  its  dust  content  and 
is  ready  for  discharge  into  the  main.  It 
therefore  goes  into  an  apronlike  opening 
extending  centrally  above  the  electrode 
chamber  and  is  conducted  through  the 
pipe  and  out  of  the  top  of  the  precipitator 
into  the  gas-main. 

"Located  between  the  rows  of  pipes 
are  the  rapping  hammers  about  midway 
of  their  length.  Each  pipe  is  reeuforced 
with  two  rapping  collars  located  at  the 
one-third  and  two-third  points,  approxi- 
mately. The  hammers  are  operated  by 
levers  outside  the  shell,  wliich  are  swung 
to  and  fro,  one  at  a  time,  rapping  the 
upper  and  then  the  lower  collars  on  these 
pipes.  Each  hammer  strikes  four  pipes, 
alternating,  two  at  a  time.  Several  ham- 
mers, about  seven  or  eight,  are  located  on 
each  one  of  these  shafts  so  that  the  opera- 
tor swinging  one  lever  raps  as  many  as 
twenty  or  thirty  pipes  at  a  time.  There  are 
seven  levers  in  ail." 

Certain  gases  are  exceedingly  dry,  the 
writers  go  on  to  say,  and  do  not  carry  the 
thirty-five  grains  of  moisture  per  cubic 
foot  normally  found  in  blast-furnace 
gases.  In  these  cases  a  slight  amount  of 
water  must  bo  added  through  humidifica- 
tion  sprays  to  get  the  best  results  in 
precipitation.  Without  moisture,  good 
results  may  be  obtained;  but  these  become 
nearlj'  perfect  with  humidificatiou.  It 
has  been  found  by  test-work  carried  on  by 
the  authors  that  from  twenty  to  forty 
grains  of  moisture  per  cubic  foot  of  gas 
are  usually  necessary  for  the  very  best 
precipitation.  In  such  cases,  the  visual 
clean-up  is  ])ractically  perfect.  We  read 
further: 

"After  the  precipitator  is  operated  from 
oiui  to  four  hours,  depending  on  the  «lust 
content  of  the  gas,  the  ehctiicnl  opera- 
tion becomes  erratic  and  electrical  dis- 
i-hargt  s  take  place  rapidly.  Tlie  voltage 
(lro|)s  and  the  amperage  increases.  This 
indicaU'H  that  tlu*  gap  between  the  pi|)e 
iind  tlie  fleet  rode  lias  decreased  diu'  to  tile 
deposit  of  dust  on  \\w  sides  of  tlm  pipe. 
The  gas  is  then  cut  off  by  means  of  a  quiek- 
elosing  <laMiper  situaled  in  the  to|)  of  the 
preci|)il«tor  and  the  pipes  are  rapped. 
The  <'liainH  also  are  nip|)ed.  Current, 
'  however,  is  HrHt  cut  o(T  from  tlie  pn><Mpi- 
I     tutor  before  anything  is  done.    At  the  end 
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Eight  Stewarts  owned  by  U.  S.  Treasury  mUt.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

at  orders  the   backbone 
of  Stewart  success 


In  hundreds  of  cases  the  first  Stewart  truck  has  gradually  be- 
come a  fleet — all  Stewarts.     This  sort  of  repeat  business  proves 
owners*  satisfaction  as  no  other  fact  can — satisfaction  with  price, 
upkeep  and  running  costs,  daily  work,  capacity,  long  life. 

It  isn't  the  purchase  of  a  big  fleet  at  one  crack  that  tells  the 
story — it  is  the  pyramiding  of  the  success  of  the  first  truck  by 
adding  more  Stewarts  to  keep  pace  with  growth  of  business. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  : 

Ward  &.  Ward,  Inc.,  Buffalo — Bought  first  m  May,  1916.    Now  owns  20. 

Henry  Ball,  Milwaukee — Bought  first  in  June,  1917.     Now  owns  22. 

Rothenberg  &.  Co.,  New  York — Bought  first  in  November,  1918.    Now  owns  16. 

Schlosser  Bros.,  Indianapolis — Bought  first  in  February,  1918.     Now  owns  12. 

Halifax  Transports,  Ltd.,  Halifax,  N.  S. — Bought  first  in  October,  1918.    Now  owns  11. 

Sullivan  Parcel  Delivery,  Milwaukee — Bought  first  in  March,  1918.     Now  owns  10. 

O.  J.  Gude,  New  York  City — Bought  first  in  May,  1918.     Now  owns  8. 

Macon  Transfer  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. — Bought  first  in  July,  1919.     Now  owns  5. 

A-1  Baking  Co.,  San  Francisco — Bought  first  in  November,  1917.     Now  owns  3. 

National  Refining  Co.,  Sioux  City — Bought  first  in  May,  1919.     Now  owns  3. 


^  ton  Chassis 

$1275 


1  ton  Chassis 

$1695 


FIVE    SIZES 

1 J^  ton  Chassis 

$2095 

F.  0.  B.  Buffalo 


2  ton  Chassis 

$2695 


3J^  ton  Chassis 

$3650 


Thousands  are  in  use  throughout  the  world — in  over  600  American  cities, 
on  hundreds  of  farms,  and  in  27  foreign  countries. 

STEWART  MOTOR  CORPORATION,  BUFFALO 

Quality  trucks  since  1912 


! 


$; 
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The  white  spot 
that  exposes  fraud 

See  what  happens  when  you  try  to 
make  an  erasure  on  National  Safety 
Paper.  The  amount  of  the  check  above 
was  erased  with  acid;  the  payee's  name 
with  a  knife.  In  each  case,  a  glaring 
white  spot  betrays  the  change. 

The  alterations  here  shown  are  very 
apparent.  But  even  the  slightest  bit  of 
acid  leaves  a  white  spot,  which  speaks 
very  loud  to  the  bank  cashier. 

National  Safety  Paper 

was  invented  by  George  La  Monte  in 
1 87 1,  and  the  cleverest  check-changers 
have  not  yet  found  a  way  of  erasing  on 
it,  without  detection. 

The  value  of  this  protection  is  now 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  most  banks 
and  trust  companies.  In  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  ovcr 
709b  of  them  make  their  checks  on 
National  Safety  Paper. 

You  can  identify  this  paper  by  the 
wavy  lines^  shown  in  reduced  size  in  the 
check   above,  and  in  the  border  of  this 

advertisement. 

Many  banks  use  several  styles  of  checks.  If  you 
want  checks  on  National  Safety  Paper,  it  is  usually  only 
necessary  to  make  your  wishes  known  to  your  bank. 

Corporations  can  have  their  own  checks  made  on 
National  Safety  PajXT  by  specifying  it  to  their  printer. 

Our  book  "The  Protection  of  Checks"  tells  aboui 
check  frauds  and  how  to  prevent  them.  It  is  well 
worth  reading.      Write  f<)r  it. 

(Jcorgc  La  iMontc  &  Son 

61   Broadway,  New  York 

Vnundtd  /S71 
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of  the  rapping,  the  precipitator  damper 
is  opened  again  and  the  current  is  put  on 
as  before.  The  whole  time  taken  in 
rapping  and  shutting  down  and  starting 
up  is  between  two  and  three  minutes. 
With  a  veiy  hea\i]j'  dust-laden  gas,  rap- 
ping must  take  place  every  hour,  but  at 
Dunbar  this  was  not  necessary  as  the  dust- 
content  was  not  over  four  to  five  grains  of 
dust  per  cubic  foot  of  gas. 

"In  the  short  time  that  the  plant  at 
Dunbar  has  been  operated,  it  has  been,  of 
course,  difficult  to  get  data  showing  what 
the  precipitators  have  done.  .  .  .  Visual 
demonstration  was  the  greatest  guide. 
Dustographs  taken  by  holding  a  small 
piece  of  paper  for  a  stated  period  of  time 
before  the  outlet  of  a  small  stream  of 
gas  impinging  on  the  paper  gave  a  fair 
indication  of  what  the  precipitators  did 
when  the  current  was  on  and  when  the 
current  was  off.  .  .  .  When  the  current 
was  off,  the  dust  came  through  the  pre- 
cipitator without  being  affected  at  all. 
The  result  was  that  the  dust  deposited 
rapidly  as  gas  came  through  the  pre- 
cipitator without  being  treated.  When  the 
current  was  put  on,  the  gas  impinged  against 
the  paper,  depositing  that  dust  and  fume 
which  got  by  the  cleaning  mechanism. 
Most  of  the  time  this  amounted  to  prac- 
tically nothing.  Before  the  precipitators 
were  installed  from  four  to  six  men  were 
constantly  emj)loyed  in  cleaning  the  stove- 
wells,  combustion-chambers,  and  boilers  of 
their  dust  burden.  The  dust  discharged 
into  the  stoves  often  formed  into  large 
masses  the  size  of  small  boulders  and  could 
not  be  removed  from  the  stoves  before 
being  broken  up  with  sledge  and  bar.  This, 
of  course,  was  expensive  vork  and  very 
often  resulted  in  the  dest.  tion  of  a  large 
amount  of  briclrvvork  .-y  hammering. 
After  the  precipitators  were  started  in 
operation,  the  men  were  taken  off  the  job, 
and  for  weeks  at  a  time  not  a  single  man 
was  used  to  clean  the  material  from  the 
stoves  and  boilers  because  of  the  entire 
absence  of  dust-deposits 

"While  the  i)rimary  purpose  of  a  pre- 
cipitator is  not  to  collect  potash,  neverthe- 
less the  potash  content  of  the  dust,  when 
the  ores  liaAo  any  appreciable  amount  of 
potash,  makes  this  a  valuable  by-jnoduct. 
HIast-furnaces  are  usually  located  near 
wher(>  they  <'an  readily  dispose  of  their 
potash  to  agricultural  communities,  and  it 
is  claimed  that  this  item  alone  is  sufficient 
to  pay  the  operibting  (>xpcnses  of  the  plant. 
The  power  consunii)t ion  is  small.  .  .  .  One 
oi)erator  is  needed  during  the  day  and  one 
(luring  the  night.  Eventually,  it  is  planned 
lo  hav»>  an.  automatic  mechanical  rapping 
system  which  will  eliminate  the  need  for 
the  jjresent  operator's  helper  and  make  it 
possibl(<  for  the  oixralor  to  control  e\ cry- 
lliing  from  the  electrical  house.  This  will 
ciilirely  eliminate*  nianunl  la})()r  from  the 
operation  of  liic  jjlaiit.  'i'lic  dust  as  it  is 
collected  is  duinped  frotu  the  bottom  of  the 
hopper,  and  when  it  is  sold  for  its  |)otush 
content  is  put  into  cars  and  shijjped  away. 
.\l  Duiih.'ir  the  potash  content  of  the  dust 
liiis  run  from  7  lo  0  percent,  on  |)ig  iron, 
and  it  is  ex|)ecte(l  that  it  will  run  as  high 
•  IS  "JO  jier  eenl.  of  ferroiuatiganese. 

"The  cleaning  results  by  actual  nieasure- 
nient  at  Dun))ar  have  demonstrated  that 
the  electrical  precipitation  ])lant.  can  <-lean 
gas  to  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of 
dust  (XT  cubic  foot  uf  gu8  ut  Htaiuhird 
••oiiditions." 
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THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  RICH  FARMER'S 
CHILDREN 

IN  the  rural  districts  the  rich  have  their 
sanitary  shortcomings  as  weU  as  the 
poor.  Their  children  are  often  under- 
nourished, and  their  health  conditions  are 
neglected.  Despite  the  general  im- 
pression that  country  children  are  always 
healthy,  those  of  the  wealthy  farmer  may 
be  handicapped  by  more  physical  defects 
than  the  dwellers  in  city  slums.  At  any 
rate,  this  is  the  somewhat  startling  message 
conveyed  by  Miss  Esther  E.  Wick,  field- 
nurse  at  the  Southwestern  Minnesota 
Sanatorium,  Worthington,  Mimi.  Writing 
on  "Health  Problems  Among  Wealthy 
Rural  Populations,"  in  The  Modern  Hos- 
pital (Chicago,  February),  Miss  Wick  tells 
us  that  lack  of  sanitary  education  is 
primarily  responsible  for  this  state  of  things 
as  well  as  the  country's  lack  of  dispensaries 
and  dental  clinics.     She  says: 

"In  years  past  we  have  been  wont  to 
look  upon  undernourished  children  and 
neglected  health  conditions  as  unavoidable 
results  of  poverty.  When  we  have  seen 
poor,  little,  white-faced,  round-shouldered 
children,  we  have  deplored  the  fact  that 
in  a  country  full  of  food  and  great  wealth 
such  as  ours  any  child  should  not  have 
enough  to  eat  or  should  have  to  work  so 
hard  that  he  grows  old  before  he  reaches 
his  teens.  But  we  have  always  associated 
these  conditions  with  actual  need  and  the 
poor  food  and  housing  conditions  of  the 
cities. 

"It  may  be  rather  startling,  then,  to 
learn  that  as  a  result  of  health  surveys  of 
the  schools  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
rural  school-children  of  even  the  richest 
agricultural  sections  are  less  healthy  and 
are  handicapped  by  more  physical  defects 
than  the  children  of  the  cities,  including 
the  poorest  districts.  This  is  true  in  spite 
of  the  wide-spread  notion  that  country- 
living  is  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  human 
beings. 

"Thus  in  school-health  surveys  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  the  per- 
centage of  physical  defects  runs  relatively 
as  follows: 

City  children  (middle  class 

and  wealthy) 35%  to  50% 

City  children  (poor) 60  "  to  75  " 

Rural  children 70  "  to  90  " 

"Of  course,  the  city  children  of  the  poor 
would  be  much  worse  off  were  it  not  for  the 
health  supervision  of  schools  by  physicians 
and  nurses,  the  accessibility  of  dispensaries 
and  dental  clinics,  home  visits  in  eases  of 
illness,  and  the  serving  of  milk  and  lunches 
to  underfed  youngsters  in  school;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  more  or  less  effective  in- 
struction in  the  principles  of  hygiene  and 
sanitation. 

"By  comparison,  the  opposite  condition 
is  responsible  for  the  poor  record  of  the 
rural  school.  There  has  been  no  regular 
health  supervi=;ion  in  the  past;  there  are  no 
dispensaries  or  clinics  near  enough  to  be  of 
any  value.  There  is  little  or,  at  best,  half- 
hearted instruction  in  hygiene  by  untrained 
teachers,  and  that  little  is  given  in  an 
uninteresting  way.    Often  the  teacher  her- 
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"Muscle  Forgery" 

HERE'S  the  Muscle-Forger  at  work — the  most  adroit 
of  all  his  craft.  He  can  imitate  your  signature  so 
exactly  that  you  yourself  can't  tell  which  is  your  writing 
and  which  is  his. 

Forging  of  signatures  to  checks — changing  name  of 
payee — raising  the  amount — is  going  on  around  you 
every  day. 

Ordinary  checks  invite  fraud.  Make  your  checks  as 
safe  as  money — 

TODD   SYSTEM 

of  Complete  Check  Protection 

With  PROTOD  Forgery-Proof  Checks,  you  never  need 
fear  that  a  check  with  your  signature  forged  will  be 
presented  at  the  bank  and  cashed.  PROTOD  checks 
"stump"  the  cleverest  forgers  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
With  PROTOD,  you  are  safe  with  a  big  S — safe  from 
forging  of  your  name  just  as  the  amount  is  safe  from 
raising  when  protected  by  the  famous  "shredded"  line: 

WHY?  Why  can't  a  crook  forge  PROTOP  Checks  the  same  as 
other  checks?  Get  posted.  Send  for  confidential  information, 
which  we  mail  to  responsible  business  men  in  exchange  for  the 
coupon  below. 

But  let  us  say  here  that  we  make 
PROTOD  Forgery- Proof  Checks 
and  Drafts,  standard  size,  8K  x 
2,}4;  in  a  choice  of  colors,  made  to 
order  according  to  your  own  speci- 
fications. Distinctive,  individual 
checks  with  an  advertising  value  to 
you — displaying  your  own  trade 
mark,  or  business  slogan,  and 
SAFE. 


Protectograph 
Check  Writer— 
Todd  2-Color  Patents 


Prices  and  Samples  on  request — Fill  out  the  coupon — NOW 


TODD  PROTECTOGRAPH 
COMPANY 

(Establishea  1899) 

World's  largest  makers  of  checks 
and  check  protecting  devices 

1040  University  Avenue 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


rTo^ 
in, 

I 
I 

I 


Todd  Protectograph  Co., 
1040  University  Ave., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Gentlc!i:en: 

In  return  for  this  couron  accom- 
panied b)y  my  business  letter-htad,  send 
me  (confidentially)  t.etails  of  PROTOD 
Checks,  why  they  arc  safe  from  every  kind 
of  forgery,  also  samples  with  prices. 


Name  , 


Address  , 


Milium  ml  II. llini 


Jl 


lllilliitHillllll  LH  Llll.lin  l]  M 
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savs  Mr.  Motorist,  "I've  just  finished  tuning  her  up. 
ives  needed  •rrindinff:  two  cylinders  were  score  niariicd, 
and  my  piston  ringrs  leaked  badly.    Did  the  job  with  Clover  Leaf  Valve  Grinding 
Compound— the  Clover  Bulletins  showed  me  how. 

Ballefin  No.  Tf)  on  Valve  Grinding  and  No.  80  on  Lapping  Scored  Cylinders  Grinding  Piston 
Ring,.  Fitting  Rings  to  Pistons,  point  out  step  by-step  how  to  cure  the  ills  that  rob  a  motor 
of  its  power. 

Foi  twelve  years  the  handv  green  Duplex  can  of  Clover  Leaf  Valve  Grinding  Compound-- 
the  largest  selling  valve  grinding  oonioound  in  the  word— has  been  putting  Pep  in  old 
motors,  and  keening  "PeD'-  in  new  motors.  Vou  can  get  Clover  at  most  aiitoniotive  equipment 
or  hardware  joblx-rs  and  dealers— if  not,  money  order  for  50  cents  will  bring  the  4  oz.  can 
postixiid  to  you. 

O  A  R  A  rtES:    Our  grnde  J)  ruts  fast  and  f(Q2 

accurately.  Buy  the  pound  cans  for  economy.       -&«.-• 

Clover  is  also  the  largest-used  lapping  and  grinding      VciIV 
compound  for  machine  shops  and  tool  rooms. 

CLOVER  MFG.  CO. 

ICl    MAIN  STREET,       -       NORWALK,  CONN. 
Chicago  Branch:  606  West  Adams  Street 
Sr>n  Franci'!co  Branch:  558  Howard  Street 


CLOVER   MFG.   CO., 

101  Main  Street,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Send  free  Samples  and  Bulletins.  (Check  proper 
square  below.) 

I     I  Car  Owner  Q  Garage  Q  Mfr.  Q  Distributor 


Name . 


Address. 


Puts  Pep" in 

Keeps  Pep  "in  NeW:  \^o toi 


•s 
•s 
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^Jie  Mark  op  Motor  Merit 

WHETHER  in  a  passenger  car,  tractor  or  truck,  it's  the 
motor  that  contributes  most  to  the  uscfuhicss  and  depend- 
ability of  the  vehicle. 

Wisconsin  Motors  are  ready  to  run  when  they  leave  the  shop — 
carefully  adjusted,  rigidly  inspected,  dynamometer-tested. 

Their  slightly  higher  cost — saved  many  times  over  in  the  elim- 
ination of  repairs  -means  longer  life  and  lower  service  charges. 
They  cost  m(jre  to  make— .ind  less  to  f)pcratc. 

Look  for  the  name  "Wisconsin,"  the  mark  of  a  motor  of  merit. 

DcstTi/rtit'e  Booklet  on  Ra/Mcst  » 

VVISCO.NSfN    MOTOR    MFG.   GO. 
Station  A,  l>epl.  .i.SO.         Milwaukee,  Wis. 

DUtrlhutora: 

New  York  Drinch :  T.  M.  FENNhK,  I  aciory  Krprr«-n(nilvc.  21  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

California  DUirllnitor ;  KARI.  P.  COOI'I  R  (CI..  Lot  Anuclo.  (.  u\. 

N..rihwr.i   Dutril.uu.r:    CHANDLLR.lJi;NLAP    C:0.,    Sc.ttlc,    Wo»h. 
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sonal  cleanliness,  fearing  tho  displeasure 
of  the  community. 

"Instead  of  being  properly  nourished, 
which  could  easily  be  accomplished  with  the 
materials  at  hand,  the  child  is  starved, 
not  because  he  lacks  food,  but  because  he  is 
allowed  to  choke  his  system  with  indigestible 
stuff  which  he  can  not  assimilate.  lie  is 
di'ugged  with  coffee,  while  nourishing  milk 
and  buttermilk  arc  thrown  to  tJie  hogs 

"The  chief  reason  for  the  'problem' 
among  the  wealthy  farmers  is  that  thej-  still 
regard  health  conservation  as  a  fad  to  give 
'busybodies'  and  'fi.xers'  something  to  do. 

"Years  ago  the  successful  farmer  'went 
in'  for  scientific  f(>eding  of  tho  stock,  for 
scientific  fertilization  of  the  soil,  and  for  all 
the  newer  methods  of  farming.  He  is 
an.\ious  to  learn  improved  methods  and 
proudly  exhibits  the  results  of  his  efforts  at 
State  and  county  fairs.  He  takes  the  best 
farm  journals,  consults  the  agricultural 
e.xperts  emploj'cd  as  county  agents,  and 
attends  farmers'  institutes  whenever  he 
has  a  chance. 

"How  about  this  same  farmer's  chil- 
dren? Oh,  that  is  nonsense.  Children  are 
born,  grow  up,  or  die,  as  the  ease  may  be. 
If  they  live,  he  takes  a  certain  pride  in  the 
fact.  If  the}'  die,  no  matter  how  unneces- 
sarily', he  assumes  it  to  be  the  Lord's  will, 
and  thus  shifts  his  responsibility.  If  he 
raised  his  stock  and  his  grain  on  the  same 
l)rinciple  tluit  he  api)lies  to  his  children  we 
would  not  need  to  worry  about  the  wealthy 
farmer,  for  there  would  be  none. 

"It  is  all  right  for  the  ten-j-ear-old  to 
come  to  a  breakfast  of  fried  potatoes, 
griddle-cakes,  doughnuts,  and  coffee — and 
oh,  the  coffee  they  do  drink!  Then  trudge 
a  mile  or  so  to  an  unventilated  schoolliouse, 
l)robably  crowded  besides,  and  eat  a  cold, 
if  not  actually  frozen,  lunch  at  noon;  then 
home  at  night  to  a  lieavy  meal  consisting 
of  fried  meat  or  pork,  be  ans,  potatoes,  pie, 
and  more  coffee;  then  to  bed  in  a  room 
with  three  or  four  others  and  the  windows 
nailed  down  tight." 

This  routine  and  these  menus  ar(>  not 
imagined,  Miss  Wick  assures  us;  they 
are  based  on  the  replies  of  p^IJMls  to  queries 
regarding  tlieir  diet  and  living  conditions. 
Besides  the  iini)roi)er  feeding,  she  goes  on, 
tho  teeth  probably  are  decayed  or  ab- 
sce.ss{>d,  causing  suffering  and  poisoning 
of  tlie  body.  I'erliai)s  the  nose  is  stuffed 
with  adenoids,  causing  mouth-lu'catliing 
and  deformed  jaws;  or  enlarged  and  in- 
fected tonsils  may  be  resi)onsibh'  for  fre- 
quent colds  and  otliiT  illness.  Often  a 
ehihl  lias  frequent  headaches,  is  irritalih', 
nervous,  and  backward  in  scluml  simply 
becau.se  an  easily  remedied  vision  defect  is 
])resent.  No  wonder  tliese  eliildren  are 
])al(>  and  undernourished,  witii  the  serious 
look  of  age  upon  Ihiir  faces.  Wv  read 
fnrllier: 

"Tiie  same  symptoms  in  a  valuablo 
animal  wouhl  send  the  owner  'liot-fooling' 
to  the  veterinary.  Siiwe  il  is  only  his  child, 
lie  lets  him  <lrag  through  I  he  years  until 
the  child  litiier  sueeiimbs  or  becomes  ono 
of  Ihe  millions  that  belong  to  the  same 
class  as  those  rejected  for  niililary  ser\  ice 
as  '  jiliysieally  inilil.' 

•'Well,  then,  what  is  the  remedy?  Oh, 
it   is  simjile,  very  simple,     lint   it  sliould 
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have  been  applied  thirty  years  ago.  Edu- 
cation is  the  answer — a  broad,  practical, 
applicable  education  in  all  health  and 
sanitation  matters.  .  .  .  Only  through  the 
school  wiU  we  succeed  in  building  a  founda- 
tion for  a  healthy  citizenry  of  the  future. 
Good  health  is  the  corner-stone  for  the 
house  of  happiness  and  prosj^erity. 

"Convenient  rural  health  centers  where 
the  best  in  medical  attention  can  be  secured 
should  be  the  next  step  in  public  health 
progress.  .  .  .  The  farmer  of  to-day  is  a 
shrewd  business  man.  If  you  don't  believe 
that,  try  to  get  the  best  of  him  in  a  business 
deal.  .  .  .  Prove  to  him  that  good  health  is 
good  business  and,  like  business,  requires 
careful  thought  and  study  of  the  conditions 
which  govern  it.  When  he  realizes  this 
he  will  demand  the  measures  that  will  secure 
to  him  and  his  family  the  best  possible 
health,  which  is  really  the  definition  of 
•public  health.'" 


THE  WORLD  SHORT  OF  STEEL 

THE  demand  for  steel  is  everywhere 
urgent  and  unsatisfied,  says  The  Iron 
Age  (New  York),  largely  because  at  no 
time  in  the  past  year  has  it  been  possible  to 
approach  full  producing  capacity.  Prices 
are  naturally  buoyant  everywhere.  They 
have  been  held  in  some  restraint  in  Great 
Britain,  but  more  so  here,  while,  in  Ger- 
many, they  have  finally  passed  almost  out 
of  control.     Says  The  Age: 

"War's  destruction  and  that  of  the  Ger- 
man in  Belgium  and  France  have  placed 
these  countries  more  in  the  position  of  con- 
sumers than  producers,  and  their  prices  have 
not  been  generally  of  international  import. 
Scarcity  of  labor,  especially  in  the  United 
States  and  the  slow  return  of  workers  to 
normal  attitude  in  the  matter  of  a  fair  day's 
work  promise  to  sustain  market-prices  for 
some  time  to  come.  Little  in  the  way  of 
abandonment  of  enterprise  because  of  de- 
lays or  high  prices  is  yet  apparent  either  in 
domestic  or  foreign  trade,  but  somewhere 
the  point  will  be  reached  beyond  which  ad- 
vances in  the  steel  market  will  bring  a 
cheek.  The  consideration  of  prices  has 
scarcely  entered  into  export  trade,  demand 
being  so  largely  made  up  of  needs  which 
must  be  satisfied,  in  spite  of  high  prices 
and  in  spite  of  the  great  decline  in  foreign 
currencies.  So  far  Great  Britain  has  made 
but  slow  progress  in  regaining  her  export 
trade  in  iron  ar.d  steel.  How  far  increased 
export  demand  for  her  steel  would  absorb  a 
material  increase  in  the  output  of  British 
works  is  problematical.  Her  handicap  in 
the  matter  of  exchange  in  dealing  with  con- 
tinental Europe  is  as  real  as  that  of  the 
United  States,  tho  less  in  degree.  The 
situation  may  be  accented,  moreover,  when 
Germany  can  get  enough  raw  materials  to 
launch  out  on  export  trade  in  steel.  The 
decline  in  exports  from  the  United  States 
now  under  way  has  not 'been  greatly  due 
thus  far  to  the  exchange  .situation,  but  that 
will  inevitably  become  a  factor.  The  pos- 
sibility of  reaction  from  high-level  prices 
is  not  to  be  ignored.  When  there  is  a  slow- 
ing down  in  the  necessitous  foreign  buying 
that  has  not  regarded  price,  the  supply  of 
steel  at  home  may  be  such  as  to  cause 
more  consideration  to  be  given  to  the  ques- 
tion of  price  by  domestic  buj'ers.  Sooner 
or  later  heed  will  be  given  to  the  possibility 
of  the  pendulum  swinging  the  other  way." 


15  Months  or  15  ^ars  ? 


THE  two  large  pictures  tefl  why 
you    should    protect   your  house 
with  a  Majestic  Coal  Chute. 

At  the  left  is  an  ordinary  coal-bin  window 
marred  as  it  usually  looks  in  thirteen  months 
— after  two  seasons'  coal  has  been  delivered. 

For  thirteen  years  the  Majestic  Coal  Chute 
hasprotectedthe  house  at  the  right.  Neither 
walls  nor  foundation  scarred.   They  will  not 


be — the  chute  will  last  as  long  as  the  house. 

The  small  illustration  shows  a  Majestic 
Chute  with  hopper  and  protecting  shield — 
ready  for  business.  Yourhouse — every  house 
— can  be  as  thoroughly  Majestic-protected. 

Write  for  specifications  and  catalog  which 
also  ;!'-0'.vs  A!ajcstic  Underground  Garbare 
Rexivcrs  and  Majestic  Package  Receivers. 

THE    MAJESTIC    COMPANY 

401  Erie  Street,  Huntington,  Ind. 


fZy  ^  I  C^l^-m-MfX^^-  Meds  Against  Damage  3.  bssons  Depreciation 
VV.(/clLA^/Il(tv;  2,  Enhances  Property  Value  J  Assures  Ldsfin^Beaufy 


Light 

where  you  want  it 


ADJUSTO-LITE,  a  new,  wonderful,  convenient 
J\.  lamp  that  you  can  attach  anywhere  —  to 
bed,  shaving  mirror,  table,  desk  or  chair.  Throws  a 
clear  mellow  light,  not  too  glaring — exactly  where  you 
need  it  most.  It  does  not  strain  the  eye.  It  cuts  the 
lightings  cost. 

Gripping  clamp  is  felt-faced  and  cannot 
scratch.  Compact  and  durable — made  of 
solid  brass — guaranteed  for  five  years. 

S.  W.  FARBER 
141-151  So.  FIFTH  ST.,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 

Askat  the  sinrr  where  ynu  usually  trade  for  Adjusto-LiU. 
If  they  don't  carry  it,  order  direct. 

Prices  in  T.S.A..  coivplptc  with  R  foot  cord,  plug  and  Forkct.     Brush 

Bra:^;;  finish,  $5.75-    Sinliinry    Brnnzc-  or  Nickel  finisli,  $6.25.    Pacific 

I    '  '  '  ir  lamp  higher. 


X  JL  •^a  farbetovahe  product '-'S^S^ 


•^A  FARBERWARE  PRODUCT 
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This  Smile  Says 

"I  Hear  Clearly" 

If  you  are  hard  of  hearing  you  have  embar- 
rastanj;  momenta — so  do  >'our  iriends.  Is  it  not 
worth  while  to  see  ii  all  this  embarra^^snimt 
can  be  avoided  ?  3.S0.000  [lersons  are  now 
hcorini;  clearly  by  aid  01  the  .\cou?ticon.  A 
New  York  physician  says:  ■'It  is  01  great  value 
to  rae.  I  !>hould  have  been  obliued  to  Bive  up 
the  practice  01  medicine  long  ago  if  I  had  not 
obtained  this  best  of  all  devices  for  the  aid 
of  hearing." 

We  offer  you  the 

Famous    Acousticon 

For   10  Days'  FREE  TRIAL 
No     Deposit — No    Expense 

Just  write,  saying,  "I  am  li.ird  of  hearing 
and  will  try  the  Aiou^ticon."  Oive  it  a  fair 
trial  amid  famiUar  surroundings — thus  you 
can  best  tell  what  it  will  do  for  you.  Remem- 
ber, however,  that  the  Acousticon  has  patent- 
ed features  which  cannot  be  duplicated.  So 
no  matter  what  your  past  experiences  have 
U  tn.  -end  iur  your  irc-e  trial  today. 

Dictograph    Products  Corporation 
1302  Candler  Bldg.,  New  York 


Fenton  Labels 

There  is  a  distinct  advantaife  in  usinrr 
Fenton  Labels  in  your  business.  They  are 
mad'i  better — they  slick  belter — they  look 
belter.  There  is  awidervarietyto  choose 
from.  Our  policy  includes  any  order 
recardless  of  its  size.  Our  service  is 
prompt.    Our  prices  are  riKht. 

Fenton  Seals 

Fenton  Seals  are  the  same  hich  quality 
as  Fenton  Labels.  A  thousand  shapes- 
unlimited  variety — unsurpassed  color 
work— printed  on  the  touiihest  paper. 
Send  us  your  order. 

FENTON  LABEL  COMPANY,  Inc. 
506-512  Face  Street        Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DAXCWXC  \\'r\fU,x  Ir'<-  Guide  Book  nnd 
■  M  I  tn  I  Os  K  V  I  IJ  K  N  C  li  OF  CO.\(  Kl'. 
TION  BLANK.  .Vnd  mrxl<|  or  :;k<tch  of  invention 
f'.r  our  fr'-*"  ot.inifiii  of  iti  piilcnlable  iwiture. 

Victor  J.  Eyans&Co.,759Ninth,Washington,D.C. 

/^  I  mudo  to  your  m'raaurf!,  payable 

^^t  r-%  afl<'r  rf-reived,  v/ilh  lh«cl<ur  un- 

•'^  dernlnniiiriK  thai  If  tho  fit  In  not 

perfect  or  If  y  <auro  nolaatiiifled 

In   f  •    '   -■•  ■ i''  ■•      I   -:■  r-  r  ■•   r-i ri- 
ll 

•\ 


.■■i,x  t<  I  I  '.mi.!).  1  ju.i.ly 

l.-K-k,  no  c<i»t   to  you. 

'    II    I   oti'i   iHtmy.      Any 

y<iu  rriuy  Havo  puid  uj  U   tv 

1  tt'-  oriT. 

r'"^  frm».  Any  tnanyoane'ir 

i  in  NHvinif  mniwy ,  w Ito 

1  Wi'll    liriil  n'»'   ffol  nx- 
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PARK  TAILORING  COMPANY 
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REVIEWS     OF-  NE^V  -BOOKS 


FRANCE  OF  WAR-DAYS,  WAR-WEARINESS,  WAR-COURAGE 


TIIKHH  wore  plenty  of  people  who 
worked  for  France,  manj'  who  worked 
among  the  French,  but  very  few  who  really 
Avorked  with  them.  The  large  and  com- 
fortable hotelsof  Paris  were  filled  with  warm 
and  well-fed  Americans  doing  all  manner  of 
jobs.  They  did  them  well,  and  what  they 
did  was  useful;  but  they  learned  little  or 
nothing  of  the  real  Franco  or  the  real 
French,  and  all  their  contacts  with  the 
people  of  the  country  were  perfunctory. 
They  went  back  home  even  more  ignorant 
of  the  French  soul  and  spirit  than  when 
they  arrived.  And  that  is  speaking 
superlatively. 

But  a  few  joined  the  French  and  worked 
with  them  as  well  as  for  them,  under- 
stood and  loved  them,  saw  their  faults  and 
virtues,  and  found  the  latter  to  be  the 
more  important  and  striking.  Among  these 
few  is  Esther  Lovejoy,  and  her  book,  "The 
House  of  the  Good  Neighbor"  (INIacmillan), 
takes  you  by  the  hand  and  leads  you 
straight  into  Fiance,  France  of  war-days, 
war-weariness,  war-courage,  France  suffer- 
ing indeed,  but  indomitable. 

The  House  of  the  Good  Neighbor  was 
a  clearing-house  for  people  in  distress, 
giving  immediate  help  in  emergencies,  and 
cooperating  with  other  agencies  and  organ- 
izations for  the  relief  of  human  suffering. 
It  was  in  touch  with  hospitals,  dispensaries, 
maternities,  prenatal  and  postnatal  homes, 
creches,  canteens,  milk,  and  supply  depots 
of  different  kinds. 

It  was  a  French  institution,  this  house, 
and  had  been  running  some  fifteen  years 
before  the  war,  the  work  of  a  group  of  well- 
born French  women  who  saw  a  need  and 
who  left  the  ease  and  beauty  of  their  homes 
to  fill  it.  By  the  time  war  came  the  house 
was  known  to  a  large  number  of  persons 
who  had  found  help  and  comfort  there, 
wh().s(!  chihlren  liad  i)layed  in  the  pretty 
court-yard,  whose  young  people  had  b(>(>n 
assisted  to  find  work  and  get  married, 
whose  sick  had  b(>en  cured  and  whoso 
hungry  fed.  So  when  war  came  these 
achievements  in  the  realm  of  social  service, 
having  attracted  official  attention,  natur- 
ally led  to  th('  j)lacii)g  of  much  of  the  war- 
relief  in  the  hands  of  these  kind  and  com- 
petent women. 

TIk'  Hous*'  of  th(>  Good  Neighbor  never 
closed  its  doors.  It  was  open  at  all  times 
to  people  in  distress.  .  .  .  Monday  was 
mothers'  day  .  .  .  the  working  motiiers 
came  for  their  week's  allotment  of  tlic 
government  8(!wing.  .  .  .  Their  husbands 
were  at  tlie  front,  and  many  of  them  never 
returned  .  .  .  had  already  given  their 
lives  for  France.  ...  I  tiad  been  in 
Francis  about  a  nionlli  ixfore  I  met  tlies(> 
swee(-face<l  women  with  their  Imndles.  I 
liad  bi-come  acciislomed  to  tiie  maimed 
and  the  iiuiurning,  but  a  iww  shock  was  in 
store  for  mo.  Think  of  tliousandH  and 
tlioiisaiids  of  i)airs  of  <-ommoii  pajamas, 
lieiinliriiily  mad<*  by  hand  liecaiiso  the 
women  who  made  them  hud  no  K(\ing- 
niachine.K  .  .  ,  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
woiiiaii  the  greatest  need  of  that  coiinlry  is 
for  sewing-muchincH  and  wasliboardH. 

WediiesrlavH  uiid  Thursdays  were  given 
over  lo  I  he  children,  and  in  the  afterM<»)MH 
the  boyH  piaye*!  war  in  I  lie  garden.  They 
fought  over  and  over  the  battle  of  the 
.Mariie.  The  great  ri-treat  was  always  a 
feature.     With  hanging  heads  but  furtive, 


hopeful  glances,  they  inarched  slowlj'  back- 
ward from  the  rear  wall  toward  the  house 
which  represented  the  i)rize  city  promised 
to  the  Ilun.  From  a  window  on  the  second 
floor  back  the  world  looked  on  with  bated 
breath  while  the  fate  of  the  world  hung 
in  the  balance. 

Would  they  never  turn?  There  was  no 
need  to  worrj-.  Thej'  would  turn  at  the 
right  time  to  vindicate  the  history  of 
France.  The  French  are  a  sj)iritual  people. 
They  wait  on  inspiration  A\hich  never  fails 
— and  those  were  French  boys 

"Halt!"  the  command  came  sharp  and 
incisive.  "Retreat  no  farther,  but  die  here 
for  France." 

And  so  they  played,  tho  many  of  them 
were  the  orphan  sons  of  men  Avho  had 
indeed  retreated  no  farther,  and  died  for 
France.  But  look  at  this  other  picture  of 
French  childhood,  snapt  at  Evian-les- 
Bains,  where  tho  repatriated  came  after 
jears  under  the  awful  rule  of  the  Hun. 

' '  The  younger  children  had  no  memories 
but  the  memories  of  war  and  horror.  .  .  . 
They  were  dumb  and  apprehensive  in 
manner.  Dread  and  distrust  of  strangers 
developed  with  their  baby  teeth.  Strange 
men  in  uniform  suggested  the  Boche  .  .  . 
they  were  fear-bred  children.  They  had 
always  lived  vmder  the  ban  of  silence  and 
they  could  not  cast  it  off. 

"Those  children  have  been  irreparably 
injured.  They  have  suffered  the  war- 
blight.  Their  bodies  have  been  perma- 
nently modified  by  malnutrition,  and  their 
minds  and  characters  permanently  modi- 
fied by  the  conditions  under  which  they 
lived  .  .  .  think  of  tho  new,  blank  mind 
of  a  little  child  registering  grief,  fear, 
horror,  and  almost  nothing  else  for  its 
first  four  years!  Thousands  of  those  little 
ones  had  never  learned  to  l)lay.  Tiiey  had 
noAcr  had  enough  to  eat.  Horror  had  been 
their  common  experience,  hunger  their 
habitual  state,  and  fear  tlu>ir  constant  com- 
panion. They  did  not  remember  anj-thing 
else.      The  weak  had  starved  and  died. 

"...  Their  greatest  fci\r  was  separat  ion 
from  their  mot  hers  or  ot  her  relat  ives.  This 
was  the  supreme  trag<>dy  tlipy  all  iuuU>r- 
stood  so  well.  Their  fathers  had  been 
taken  away;  their  big  brothers  had  been 
taken  away;  their  sisters  had  been  taken 
away;  .some  of  their  molhi>rs  had  l>een 
taken  away  into  the  vast  unknown,  and 
this  was  the  most  terrible  fal(>  that  tho 
mind  of  a  little  child  could  apprehend." 

It  was  impossible  lo  .s(>parato  childrc>n 
from  their  old  grandmothers,  their  e.x- 
hausted  mothers,  when  these  children 
were  ill  with  contagious  disea.ses,  and  they 
ha<l  to  take  both  to  th(>  hosi)ital  togellnT. 
Tlwy  believed  no  man,  they  only  feared, 
and  clung  desperately,  silently,  to  (he  one 
friend  liny  liad  known  in  their  sad  lives, 
•or  cried  out  in  anguish  that  all  the  rest  of 
the  family  had  been  taken,  but  even  tho 
lituhr  IkuI  left   this  one. 

In  those  days  at  Kvian  Miss  Lovejoy 
got  a  picture  of  what  the  war  means  to 
hel))less  childhood,  and  she  say.s: 

"  1 1  involves  a  series  of  horrors  siirjiassinff 
the  possiliililies  of  human  laiigu;ige.     Had 

it    I n    reporled    that   any    country    had 

stood  a  million  little  ones  against  the  deatli- 
wull  and  shot  them  one  by  one,  tho  world 
would  have  risuu  instantly  to  put  an  end 
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;et  it  from  where  it  is 
to  where  it  ou^ht  to  be 


}» 


Maxi 
Stay- 
boli 
Tap 


THUS  James  J.  Hill,  characterized 
the  problem  of  modern  commerce. 
Our  ships  carry  cargoes  worth  millions 
and  their  passengers  go  upon  momentous 
errands.      Saved  hours  mean   dollars  to 
travellers  and  to  shippers. 

Look  into  the  heart  of  an  ocean  liner. 
Watch  the  great  engines — pulsing  and 
throbbing,  finely  articulated  machines  of 
iron  and  steel — subject  to  terrific  wrench- 
ing and  wracking  and  the  blinding  storms 
that  strain  to  pull  her  from  her  course,  as 
she  ploughs  across  the  water  carrying 
you  and  your  goods  to  safety. 

Look  again  and  see  how  much  of  this 
safety  of  life  and  property  depend  on  the 
seldom-noticed,  almost  unthought-of 
screw-threadthat  holds  so  many  important 
—  even  vital — parts  together. 

But  for  the  screw-thread  there  could 
be  no  fast  ocean  transportation.  You  could 
have  built  one  marine  engine  with  lathe-cut 
threads,  but  to  build  marine  engines,  innum- 
bers  sufficient  to  equip  a  national  merchant 
marine,    you  must  have  die-cut  threads. 

Is  it  merely  chance  that  the  develop- 
ment of  quantity  production  of  marine 
engines  has  coincided  with  ^IfP's 
forty-seven  year  development  of  produc- 
tion screw-threading    with    its    constant 


and    direct    application   to    all    machine 
building  .'' 

Without  the  experimental  research  that 
has  made  ^^  0^  threading  tools  standard, 
not  only  the  marine  engine,  but  the  loco- 
motive, the  automobile,  the  typewriter, 
the  tractor,  the  printing  press  and  a  host 
of  kindred  mechanisms  might  have 
remained  but  clumsy  toys. 

^^0>  today  offers  to  manufacturers, 
engineers,  purchasing  agents,  machinists 
and  others  conscious  of  a  desire  to  ex- 
amine screw  -  thread  production  more 
closely,  a  definite   and  tangible  service. 

Our  screw-threading  specialists  will 
give  you  the  full  benefit  of  our  47  years 
experience.  As  a  preliminary  step,  send 
the  coupon — or  a  letter  under  your  per- 
sonal signature,  for  '  Tools  and  Dividends^ ' 
— a  non- technical  consideration  of  a 
technical  subject. 


TOOLS  t? DIVIDEND 


Corporation 

Greenfield, 

Macs. 


GREENFIELD 
TAP  &  DIE  CORPORATION     Vgf 

Gireenfield    MassacKusetts^U.S.A* 
CmacUan  Plata-,  WellsBros.Cb. ofCmadit,Ltd.,Galt, Ontario 


Send    your    booklet 
"Tools  and  Dividends." 
I  am   interested  in  examin- 
ing   screw-thread    production 


name  of  company 


name  of  writer 


addrcis 


L.D.  loa 


9S  T//f   lirmirv  Disrt'st  for  F<'l>ni(ir\    21k    1'>-() 


For  Ford  and 
Chevrolet  490  Cars 


WIRE  wheels  of  highest  quality— manufactured  in  large  volume 
expressly  for  Ford  and  Chervolet  490  Cars.  That  is  the  Day- 
ton story.  Wheels  of  character  and  refinement  such  as  are  found 
on  the  finest  and  costliest  of  large  cars— produced  in  quantity  to  give 
small-car  owners  extra  quality  at  moderate  prices. 


Dayton  Wire  Wheels  radi- 
cally improve  the  appearance 
of  any  Ford  or  Chevrolet  490. 
And  "Good  Looks"  is  only  one  of 
several  distinct  superiorities. 

Their  bridge  truss  construction 
makes  for  maximum  resiliency   They 

"cradle"  the  car--aB8urinK  comfortable  riding 
over  roadn  that  are  ordinarily  innpassable. 


They  are  extra  strong.  They 
w^ithstand  extreme  side  thrust. 
They  cannot  collapse. 

And  the  spare  wheel  puts  an 
end  to  tire  trouble  worries.  Three 
minutes  is  time  enough  to  make  the 
change.      Longer  life  for  tires— more 

milcH  per  f^allon  of  pasoline — vastly  bettered 
appearance — comfort — safety 


Why  not  tee  your  Dayton  dealer  today  or  write  to  um  direct  for  full  detaila. 

The  Dayton  Wire  Wheel  Co. 

Dayton,  Ohio 
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to  such  barbarous  outrages.  .  .  .  But 
the  little  chiidreu  of  the  war-swept  coun- 
tries were  not  treated  with  such  considera- 
tion. Tlicy  were  gradually  starved  and 
died  by  thousands  and  liundreds  of  thou- 
sands. ...  If  any  American  woman  whoso 
son  of  twenty-five  has  died  on  the  battle- 
field thinks  she  has  drained  the  cup  of 
war,  let  her  imagine  that  same  dear  boy 
at  five  years  old  standing  at  her  knee  and 
bt-gging  for  food.  .  .  .  Let  her  visualize 
him  growing  paler  and  weaker  as  the  days 
go  by,  and  finally  dying  of  privation " 

And  there  was  another  tragedy,  that  of 
the  daughters: 

"  When  those  women  spoke  of  their  sons 
who  had  died  for  France  they  raised  their 
sad  faces  and  smiled.  There  was  a  com- 
pensating glory  in  the  sacrifice.  .  .  .  But 
when  they  spoke  of  their  daughters  who 
were  living  somewhere  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  their  heads  were  low  and  their 
voices  were  the  voices  of  women  whose 
souls  have  sounded  the  deeps  beyond 
despair." 

There  was  a  friend  of  Miss  Lovejoy's 
who  w^orked  in  the  House  of  the  Good 
Neighbor,  anjl  who  hated  the  Bochc: 

"  She  hated  them  in  the  name  of  her 
beloved  son  who  had  been  killed  in  the 
battle  of  the  Alarno.  She  hated  them  in 
the  name  of  her  dear  husband  who  had 
perished  while  a  prisoner  of  war.  Sho 
hated  them  in  the  name  of  her  poor  little 
boy  who  had  died  from  hunger  and  ex- 
posure in  an  open  court  where  they  had 
been  locked  for  five  days  and  nights  with- 
out food  or  warmth.  But  all  the  enmity 
she  bore  them  in  the  name  of  the  dead 
was  love  comi)ared  to  the  mother  hatred 
she  held  against  them  in  the  name  of  the 
living  daughter  they  had  taken  into 
captivity. " 

It  was  Christmas  evo  and  this  woman 
crouched  before  the  fire,  warming  her 
iiands,  the  day's  work  over.  At  last  she 
looked  up,  and  said  sinii)ly: 

"To-morrow  is  Christmas,  and  I  should 
be  hap])y  if  1  knew  that  my  little  girl  was 
with  her  father  and  brothers.  Sho  is 
seventeen  now — if  sho  is  living.  She  was 
very  beautiful.  Sho  had  brown  eyes  like 
her  father's." 

Stories  as  immortally  tragic  as  the  Greek 
trag«'(lies  themselves  came  to  the  House  of 
the  Good  \eighl)or.  And  the  House  did 
what  it  could.  But  what  could  you  do  for 
this  young  woman"? 

Her  husband  and  six  brothers  ha<l  been 
killed  in  the  war.  Her  housi>  was  burned 
liy  the  (Jernians  and  her  father  siiot.  l!<r 
luolher  went  mad  aii<l  was  removed  1<>  an 
asylum  in  Gerinany.  where  sh(«  died.  This 
young  woman  was  jjn'lty.  She  was  taken 
into  captivity  and  treated  brutally. 

1 1  was  a  German  soldii-r  who  finally 
heli)e(l  her  lo  escajx',  at  risk  of  himself. 

« )n  Tuesday  (evenings  what  Miss  Lovejoy 
(•.ills  I  he  brightest  and  most  j)atlielic 
group  of  nil  those  who  cnin«<  assembled, 
'i'ln  se  were  tin-  young  maidtiis  who  wouhl 
never  be  wives,  for  war  robbed  I  In  ni  of  I  ln'ir 
birlhright.  "TIk-sc  girls  w«re  consoling 
and  supporting  their  mothers  and  sisters 
who  had  lost  husbands  and  sons.  They 
were  not  old  enough  lo  compreheiul  what 
the  war  meant  to  them.     They  will  never 
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lose  husbands  nor  sons.     They  will  never 
have  any  to  lose.    Their  race  is  run." 

But  youth  and  life  bubbled  in  them,  and 
they  went  singing  like  linnets  about  their 
duties. 

Miss  Lovejoy  saw  much  of  the  muni- 
tion-workers, and  here  is  how  she  saw  them: 

"  A  woman  with  a  husband  or  son  at  the 
front  was  never  too  tired  to  work,  and  a 
large  number  of  these  women  exhausted 
themselves  in  a  short  time  .  .  .  women 
often  fell  asleep  at  their  work,  and  some  of 
their  dauntless  souls  took  flight  uneon- 
quered  from  bodies  too  frail  for  the  task 
.  .  .  they  ate  where  they  could  and  slept 
where  they  could.  After  long,  exhausting 
hours  they  went  home  and  tried  to  take 
care  of  their  children.  These  women  were 
uncomplaining.  The  places  where  they 
worked  were  not  always  healthful  and 
sanitary,  but  the  trenches  were  not  health- 
ful nor  sanitary  .  .  .  and  while  the  men 
of  France  were  meeting  hardship,  danger, 
and  death  with  heroic  fortitude,  her  women 
were  willing  to  share  their  fate.  .  .  .  Day 
and  night  in  every  city,  town,  and  village 
throughout  the  land  the  varied  and  signif- 
icant strains  of  the  national  symphony  of 
war  could  be  heard.  ...  It  was  the  song 
of  the  Seventy-fiv« :  the  Death  Dirge  to  the 
invaders  that  the  women  of  France  were 
chanting.  There  was  no  loud  music  .  .  . 
there  were  no  silent  intervals.  It  was  a 
low,  menacing  sound,  a  constant  grind — 
the  grind  of  death.  .  .  .  The  first  terrible 
onslaught  was  met  in  a  large  measure  by 
France,  and  every  man  who  stood  in  a 
trench  had  a  woman  behind  him  passing 
him  the  stuff  to  fight  with." 

Here  and  there  throughout  the  book  are 
gleams  of  humor.  Miss  Lovejoy  could  laugh 
at  herself  and  see  the  funny  side  of  other 
people.  She  tells  us  of  her  struggles  to  eat 
horse-meat.  She  felt  that  she  ought  to 
like  it,  she  knew  it  was  nutritious,  that  it 
sustained  the  people  who  ate  at  the 
municipal  canteen,  and  she  determined  to 
"conquer  a  rebellious  stomach  which  craved 
favors  and  indulgence  in  the  face  of  famine." 

In  the  middle  of  the  day  when  her 
courage  was  high  she  went  to  the  canteen 
and  she  ate  the  horse-meat  ragout. 

"  That  was  a  memorable  meal.  Whenever 
I  think  of  it  I  hold  heroically  to  the  thought 
that  it  was  good — and  it  must  have  been, 
for  all  my  messmates  relished  it  hugely. 
Lacking  their  presence,  the  power  of  mind 
over  matter  might  have  failed  me  after  the 
first  nibble,  but  with  hundreds  of  eyes  cast 
in  my  direction  it  was  a  case  of  conquer  or 
die — perhaps  both.  ...  It  was  easy  to 
chew  but  hard  to  swallow.  Like  Banquo's 
ghost,  it  would  not  down.  .  ,  .  Mj^  decision 
was  irrevocable,  my  will  resolute,  but  the 
rest  of  my  system  was  uncertain.  That 
great  sea  of  faces  took  on  the  undulations 
of  the  ocean.  There  were  waves  and 
waves  of  them.     I  felt  seasick " 

And  there  is  the  Englishwoman  who 
worked  in  the  House  with  her,  and  whom 
she  called  Brother  Wolf,  after  the  savage 
wolf  of  Gubbio  converted  by  St.  Francis, 
only  this  Brother  Wolf  never  got  eon- 
verted.  Brother  Wolf  had  her  own  ideas 
about  the  revolution,  insisting  that  it  was 
won  by  the  English — "by  the  best  spirit  of 
Britain."  Indeed,  she  "referred  quite 
casually  to  the  American  Revolution  as  the 
victorious  campaign  of  1775-1781  in  the 
World's  War  for  liberty  .  .  .  and  from 
her  standpoint  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 


Severe  Service  Conditions  Demand 

Better  Material 

For  great  steel  mills  and  industrial  plants,  the 
metal  which  goes  into  roofs,  sidings,  monster 
stacks  and  other  structures,  must  resist  rust  to  the 

highest  possible  degree.  In  many  industrial  regions,  the 
action  of  destructive  acid  fumes  on  metal  is  added  to 
the  corrosive  influences  of  the  weather.  For  the  preser- 
vation of  valuable  property,  to  save  costly  replace- 
ments, for  the  long  service  in  sheet  metal  that  spells 
QConom.Y~Keystone  Copper  Steel  is  demanded.  Those  who 
have  seen  the  evidence  of  conclusive  service  tests  know 
that  these  sheets  of  high  grade  steel  alloyed  with  copper, 
do  resist  rust,  and  give  longest  service  amid  acid  fumes 
and  weather's  wear  and  tear. 

Every  sheet  of  Keystone  Copper  Steel  is  marked  with  the 
Keystone  trade  mark.  Look  for  it.  We  will  send  liter- 
ature describing  this  remarkable  product  upon  request. 


Rust-resisting 

COPPER  STEEL 


ROOFING  TIN 

Caretnlly  manufacturod  in  every  de- 
tail— eradcs  up  to  -10  pounds  coating. 


Apollo 

GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

0nequaled  for  Culverts,  Flumes, 
Tanks,  Bins,  Vaults,  Roofing,  Sid- 
ine.  Spouting.  Gutters,  Cornices 
and  all  forms  of  sheet  metal  con- 
struction. Our  Apollo  booklet  is 
of  special  interest  to  all  users  of 
Galvanized  Sheet  Metal  Products. 

Manufactured  by  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pitlsburgh,  Pa. 


Black 

SHEET    PRODUCTS 

Stove  and  Range  Sheets,  Special 
Sheets  for  Stamping,  Automobile 
Sheets, Deep  Drawing  Sheets.  Elec- 
trical Sheets,  Corrugated  Sheets, 
Show  Card  Stock,  Japannini;  and 
Enameling  Stock.  Barrel  and  Keg 
Stock,  Ceiling    Sheets,  etc.,  etc. 
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OUTSTANDING  qual- 
ity more  than  any- 
thing else,  is  the 
reason  for  the'gener- 
ous  measure  of  success  which 
has  come  to  Ajax,  and  to  deal- 
ers selling  Ajax  tires. 

We  wish  you  could  see  the 
painstaking  care  with  which 
Ajax  materials  are  selected  and 
made  into  tires  for  you.  Men 
who  make  Ajax  tires  are 
chosen  just  as  carefully.  You 
may  be  sure,  too,  that  Ajax 
quality  will  be  steadfastly 
maintained  —  even  improved, 
if  science  finds  a  way. 

Ajax  Cord  Tires  embody  all 
the  proved  essentials  in  quality 
tire  building,  plus  the  service 


advantages  imparted  by  two 
points  of  excellence  which  be- 
long exclusively  to  Ajax. 

Note  that  Cleated  Tread. 
It  holds  —  with  a  firm,  sure 
grip,  like  the  cleats  on  the 
soles  of  athletes'  shoes.  And 
those  Shoulders  of  Strength 
— they  are  buttresses  of  rubber 
\vhich  reinforce  the  wearing 
surface.  They  strengthen  the 
tire  where  strain  is  most 
severe. 

The  Ajax  Sales  and  Service 
Depot  nearest  you  is  head- 
quarters for  Ajax  Cord  Tires, 
Ajax  Road  King  (fabric)  Tires, 
Ajax  Inner  Tubes  and  Ajax 
H.  Q.  (High  Quality)  Tire 
Accessories. 


AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NEW   YORK 
Branche*  in  leading  citiea  Factoriet  in  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 
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pendenee    was    a    sort    of    supplement    to 
Magna  Carta. 

It    is    not    only    France    Miss    Lovejoy 
reveals  to  us,  but  human  natm'e. 


THE  CRUEL  LOVES  OF  GREECE 

GREECE  is  still  the  land  of  a  wild  people 
who  love  beauty  and  who  live  fiercely. 
There  the  lovers  di'inlv  mavrodaphne,  that 
makes  them  more  ardent,  yet  leaves  no 
sting  behind.  There,  under  the  moon,  a 
girl  sits  by  her  dead  lover's  grave,  with  his 
white  bones  in  her  lap,  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  death.  So  sat  Stephanie,  when 
Orosdi  went  to  seek  her,  two  characters  in 
Gerald  Cumberland's  volume  of  tales  from 
this  land,  whose  modern  life  is  so  unfamiliar. 
This  is  the  picture,  almost  ghoulish  to  our 
thinking: 

Going  down  on  his  hands  and  knees,  he 
crept  behind  the  diminutive  gravestones 
until  he  came  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
grave  he  sought,  where  he  lay  prone, 
scarcely  breathing,  his  upper-  jaw  closed 
anxiously  over  his  lower  Up.  He  could 
see  the  girl.  She  knelt  at  a  very  shallow 
open  grave ;  touching  her  knees  was  a  heap 
of  disordered  bones;  a  white  skuU,  small 
and  boyish,  reflected  the  moonlight. 

But  Stephanie  was  not  looking  at  what 
remained  of  her  Mercury;  she  was  gazing 
into  space  with  unseeing  eyes,  her  arms  by 
her  side,  her  body  held  loosely,  dejection 
in  every  line  of  her  figure.  Once  or  twice  ■ 
she  stirred  uneasily  as  tho  half  aware  of 
Orosdi's  presence 

There  was  a  wind  in  the  trees — and  in  the 
air  the  scent  of  lilac.  Orosdi  heard  the 
wind  and  smelled  the  lilac.  The  earth  gave 
forth  the  warmth  of  the  da^^'s  sun;  it 
excited  him,  and  his  teeth  bit  more  deeply 
into  his  lip.  His  Stephanie  looked  cool 
and  apart  in  her  white  robe. 

Watching  the  two — unseen  by  both, 
is  an  old  man,  Orosdi's  father.  He  hates 
the  girl,  who,  one  lover  dead,  is  to  steal  his 
own  beloved  boy  from  him.  But  he  dares 
not  interfere,  he  only  watches  and  hates, 

Orosdi  can  be  patient  no  longer,  and 
suddenly  he  glides  close  to  Stephanie, 
springs  up,  kicks  away  the  bones  of  the 
dead  man,  catches  her  in  his  arms,  and 
carries  her,  happy  and  consenting,  away. 

But  the  old  man  remains,  and  horrified, 
"his  decency  shocked,  and  feeling,  as  he 
never  felt  before,  that  his  son  was  a 
stranger  to  him,  he  gathered  the  scattered 
bones  together  .  .  .  filled  up  the  grave, 
and  smoothed  the  surface  with  the  palms 
of  his  hands.  And  then,  with  a  frightened 
prayer,  he  rose  to  his  feet,  made  his  way 
to  the  wail,  and  clambered  over " 

It  was  midnight  before  the  lovers  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  cemetery.  Orosdi  is 
happy,  for  Stephanie  is  his,  and  they  are 
to  be  married.  He  seeks  to  draw  her 
away  toward  the  gate,  but  she  resists: 

"You  forget,"  she  protested,  "you  for- 
get what  we  are  lea\'ing  behind.  I  must 
put  him  away  again." 

But  when  the  two  find  the  bones  hidden 
and  the  grave  smoothed,  they  are  afraid. 
They  flee  from  the  place,  not  stopping  till 
they  reach  her  house-door. 

"What  does  it  mean?"  he  asked. 

"It  means  he  no  longer  loves  me.  You 
kicked  him.  You  kicked  my  Mereurj', 
who  was  always  good  to  me." 

She  looked  at  him,  wld-eyed,  accusingly'. 

Without  a  farewell  embrace  she  opened 


the  door  and  entered  the  house,  leaving 
him  alone. 

This  is  only  a  fair  beginning;  then  there 
is  the  story  of  the  Baths  murder.  For  a 
long,  long  while  old  Kronothos  waits  for  his 
enemy  to  be  delivered  up  to  him,  and  at 
last  he  comes,  comes  after  the  day's  work 
is  over,  and  no  one  is  left  but  Kronothos 
himself.  And  he  is  hardly  to  be  recognized, 
for  upon  seeing  who  was  come,  he  has 
disguised  himself. 

^ut  the  moment  comes,  inside  a  locked 
chamber  of  di-ipping  stone,  when  Georges 
sees  who  it  is  that  is  with  him. 

And  then  Georges  suddenly  began  to 
tremble,  for  as  he  stopt  speaking  he  became 
blindingly  aware  of  the  identity  of  his 
masseur.  His  physical  cowardice  was 
astonishing,  but  he  had  a  bold,  sinewy 
mind,  and  he  summoned  all  its  subtlety 
to  his  aid. 

i  "Good  God,"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  wel- 
coming smile;  "you're  Kronothos!  How 
extraordinary!  But  I  thought  all  along, 
somehow,  that  I  knew  you." 

He  held  out  his  hand  with  a  great 
gesture  of  pleasure.  Aristides  took  it,  and 
with  his  own  communicated  to  Georges 
an  indefinable  feeling  of  impending  wo. 
He  did  not  speak. 

"But  you  must  have  recognized  me!'' 
m-ged  Georges.  "Why  did  you  not  say  so? 
We  were  friends  once,  you  know." 

Aristides  saw  his  fear  and  loved  it. 

"Once  it  did  cei-tainly  seem  as  tho  we 
were  friends,"  he  admitted,  "but  now,  you 
see,  I  am  the  husband  of  the  woman  you 
live  with." 

After  the  miu'der  is  accomplished  Aris- 
tides Kronothos,  with  nothing  particular 
left  to  live  for,  becomes  a  feeble-witted  old 
man.  He  is  kept  in  the  Citadel — "A  mild, 
gentle  figure,  pathetically  happy,  and  with 
a  keen,  soul-comforting  remembrance  of  his 
last  encounter  with  George  Georges." 

"  Tales  of  a  Cruel  Country"  (Brentano's) 
Gerald  Cumberland  has  named  this  volume 
of  stories.  We  are  taken  to  Saloniki,  to 
Athens,  to  strange  little  Greek  towns  among 
the  mountains  or  by  the  sea.  They  are 
flooded  with  moonlight  or  blazing  in  the 
sun,  and  the  men  and  women  are  loving 
and  hating  with  untired  vigor,  tempting 
each  other,  deceiving  or  being  deceived, 
avenging  a  wrong  or  committing  it. 
There  is  no  Anglo-Saxon  prudery  in  them, 
and  very  little  fear  of  the  law  or  respect 
for  authority. 

There  is  Katya,  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  the  fat  Mrs.  Kontorompa.  It  was  in 
May,  1912,  that  Katya  Kontorompa 
met  the  cosmopolitan  Guy  FaUon  and  de- 
cided to  make  him  fall  in  love  with  her. 
She  was  stajing  at  the  Olympus  Hotel,  in 
Saloniki,  with  her  mother,  and  Fallon  had  a 
suite  of  rooms  on  the  ground  floor.  He  was 
tall,  dark,  vivid;  moreover,  he  was  young, 
best  of  all,  he  was  fabulously  wealthy. 

"A  week  next  Thursday,"  said  Katya, 
"Guy  Fallon  will  propose  to  me.  It  will 
take  place  in  the  evening  in  one  of  those 
boats " 

"Yes?"  inquired  her  mother,  who  sat 
in  a  low  chair  looking  benevolently  at  the 
world  that  God  had  made  especially  for  her. 

".  .  .  I  shall  say  yes  as  soon  as  he  has 
kissed  me  passionately  on  the  mouth.  But 
not  until.  I  think  he  would  kiss  rather  well, 
don't  you?" 

"I  think  he  would  be  thorough,  dear  .  .  . 
but  Ave  must  not  talk  like  this " 

Fallon,  however,  has  no  intention  of 
marrj'ing  Katya.  "He  was  in  love  with 
her — yes;  but  it  was  not  quite  the  kind  of 
love  that  leads  to  marriage.  .  .  .  But  Katya, 
of  course,  was  extraordinarily  clever — 
ignobly  so.     She  was  .  .  .  confident  that  in 
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At  last  a  dust'Cap  that  you 
don't  have  to  keep  or\ 
screwing  or  unscrewing  for- 
ever to  put  on  or  take  off. 

Slip  it  over  the  valve-stem 
and  give  one  turn  and  it's  on. 

When  you  want  it  to  come 
off,  and  not  till  then,  one 
turn  in  the  other  direction 
unlocks  it. 

SIMPLE,    EXPEDITIOUS 

UNFAILINGLY   EFFICIENT 

and  INEXPENSIVE 

You  can  be  sure  that  with 

SCHRADER 
UNIVERSAL 
KWIK-ON-AN-OFF 
DUST  CAPS 

over  your  tire-valves,  dust 
and  dirt  will  not  get  to  the 
valve-cap  or  inside  the  valve- 
stem  and  cause  your  tires  to 
flatten  and  rim-cut. 

PRICE,     -     -     -     -     50  CENTS 

Per  Set  of  Four 

at  your  dealer,  or 
S.  SCHRADER'S  SON,  Inc. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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DO-IT-ALL  TRACTORS 
ARE  YEARS  AHEAD 


/T  PLOWS 
A  TEN  INCH 
FURROW 
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••  DO -IT -ALL"  TRACTORS  AUK  YEARS 
AHEAD  of  all  other  small  tractors.  The  adjustable 
bull  wheel  means  that  you  can  plow  better:  vou 
have  more  power,  ai  there  is  even  traction  on  both  bull 
wheels,  witn  one  wheel  in  the  lurrow.  ''DO-IT-AI-L"' 
tractors  pull  from  a  9-  to  10- inch  plow  in  sod  or 
stubble.  They  do  all  kinds  of  work  on  a  small  or  larj^e 
farm;  in  fact,  they  are  what  their  name  imi)lies.  a 
tractor  that  doe--  evervthing:  w  ithin  their  power  limit-;. 
Thev  weigh  over  ()oo  lbs.,  have  6  H  P  for  belt  use.  There 
Ls  a  Dig  opportunity  for  live  wire  dealers  who  have  an 
organization  to  sell  tractor-;.  There  is  a  record  of  25 
years"  successful  manufacturinsi  experience  behind  the 
D()-IT-.-\LL"  and  they  are  protected  by  basic  patent. 
A-k  f-T  fatal'>?  "-.'' 

CONSOLIDATED  GAS  &  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 

202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


Free  Book. 

ContaininRcomplete^ 
story  of  the  origin 
■od  history  of  that 
wonderful  ioatra-. 
meot — the 
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SAXOPHONE 


Thia  book  te\\%  you  when  to  use 
Saxophone  — singly,  in  quartettes, 
in  setteltes,  or  in  rejrular  ban(i;how 
to  transpose  from  orchestral  parta 
arn)   many   other  things    you    would 
like  to  know. 

Vmi  can  \—wm  to  play  tK«  acal*  In  on*  hoar's  ' 
proctJco.and  aoon  d«^  playmtr  popular  air^     Y»u 
ea/i  tloablo  your  li»com»-.  vour  I'lt-asurr.  untl  your 
popularity.    Caay  to  poy  by  our  eaiy  vnyniiinx.  (ilan. 
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You  do  not  GUESS  at  leath- 
er  quality  if  you  buy  HAYS 
GLOVES. 

This  HAYS  Button 

is  used  exclusively  on  First  Quality 
Leather.  Get  HAYS  Gloves  for  men  and  women 
at  all  the  Better  Shops.   Ask  YOUR  OWN  dealer- 

INVENTORS: 

To  patr^nt  your  invention*,  tecurc    K^rvicc*    of    former 
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®  What  Next  1 


the  end  she  would  trap  this  bright  tiger  of 
a  man  in  the  net  of  her  eonspiraeies." 

So  .'Jhe  does.  But  things  fall  out  rather 
differently  from  her  e.xpeetations  for 
a  wliile.  It  is  not  on  the  fateful  Thiu"sday 
that  she  brings  him  to  terms,  not  for  a 
long  Avhile  after.  And  at  the  end  .she 
elung  to  him  desperateh  . 

"Marrj'  me!    Alarry  me!"  she  unplored. 

"Yes,  I  will;  I'm  damned  if  I  won't. 
But  I  warn  you — look  out!  We  shall  both 
have  a  hell  of  a  time." 

"But  there'll  be  a  month  or  two  of 
heaven  first  .  .   .   .   .   ." 

That  is  perhaps  the  key-note  of  these 
wild  tales  of  a  eniel  people  in  a  eountrj-  that 
bewitehes  and  slays.  They  will  pay  any 
priee  for  a  month  or  two  of  heaven.  The 
book  is  ^^Titteu  by  a  born  storj'-writer, 
ever>'  character  in  it  brims  with  life,  every 
bit  of  description  is  \ivid.  They  are 
different,  one  from  the  other — the  story 
of  the  "  Deaf  Mute  of  Kilindir,"  for  instance, 
and  that  of  "La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci," 
with  the  two  women,  each  so  cruel,  so 
deadly,  but  each  so  utterly  in  her  own 
manner,  after  her  own  kind — but  all  are  so 
frankly  human,  be  they  subtle  as  serpents 
or  tender  as  doves,  that  all  harmonize. 
You  plunge  into  the  book  as  you  might 
plunge  into  living  adventure,  and  its  life, 
while  you  read,  is  your  life. 


A  LAND   OF  TIGERS  AND 
OLD   WITCHCRAFT' 

ONE  of  the  reasons  for  the  pr{>eminence 
of  French  and  British  P]uropean  co- 
lonial i)olicy  is  its  continuit\-.  In  spite  of 
changes  in  party  at  home,  the  same  admin- 
istrators are  kept  in  the  colonies  and  depen- 
dencies, sometimes  through  decades,  and 
they  come  to  ha^'e  a  sympathetic  and  expert 
understanding  of  the  i)eople  whom  they 
have  in  charge.  Another  result  often  is  a 
volume  interesting  alike  to  the  general  i)ub- 
lic,  which  likes  to  hear  of  strange  or  ])rimi- 
tive  peoples,  and  to  the  e.xpcrt  in  anthro- 
pology because  of  its  ai)preciativo  s«'tting 
forth  of  native  customs  and  the  folk  who 
eniploy  them.  Caj)!.  Henry  Bandesson's 
"  liido-Cliina  and  Its  Primitive  People" 
(E.  P.  Duttonj  belongs  in  this  class. 

It  deals  with  the  region  south  of  eastern 
("liiiia  and  north  of  Siain,  i)art  of  it  known 
as  Amiatii,  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
part  being  known  as  Karens  or  Moi,  and 
of  (lie  iiortlicni  pari  as  Chain.  The  indus- 
tries of  the  former  include  wea\iiig,  mining, 
and  working  of  iron  and  coi)per,  agriculture 
ri'-e,  toba<'eo,  fishing,  and  hiiiitiiig.  The 
iron  is  worked  by  tin;  ('atalaii  method — - 
1h(!  ore  iH  nii.xed  with  charcoal  and  da.v  in 
a  rude  retort,  fired  and  stirred  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  whin  it  litjiu'des  in  three  layers, 
the  lowest  of  poor  iron,  the  u|)per  of  ashes, 
and  the  middle  of  a  good  <|uality  of  malle- 
able iron,  often  worked  on  a  bloek  of  ston*-. 
Copper  is  found  near  the  surface.  The 
main  croj)  is  rice,  for  wliieh  the  ground  is 
prepared  by  biiniiiig  the  forest  after  the 
rains;  tht-y  .sow  the  seed  in  trendies  ma<le 
in  the  soil  fertilized  by  the  ashes,  and  wait 
for  the  fcrnin  to  mature.  Tliis  jh  a  eom- 
iiiuniil  operation. 

Their  hind  abounds  in  wild  elephants, 
buffalo  of  a  huge  HJ/.e  and  tierce  tigern,  the 
most  daring  and  fenx-ioiis  known,  and  in 
dangerous  snakes.  These  are  hunted  ei I  her 
with  the  croHHbow  or  with  a  rude  bliinder- 
InisH  of  native  nianiiraetiire.  Tlie  arrows, 
used  both  in  guns  and  erossbows,  are  of  a 


very  hard  wood  tipped  with  iron  or  wood 
and  barbed,  jwisoned  either  with  antiarin 
or  strophantin.  both  procured  in  abundance 
from  native  growths.  Xaturally  the  large 
game  is  procured  mostly  by  stalking,  tho 
j)it- traps  are  sometimes  used.  The  ele- 
phant is  sought  more  for  its  ivorj-  than  for 
food.  For  the  smaller  game  various  traps 
are  employed,  especially  the  spring  formed 
by  bending  a  sapling  and  fixing  it  in  the 
runways. 

Concerning  the  tigers  the  author  has 
much  to  say.  He  tells  of  going  in  the 
evening  after  dark  a  few  yards  from  camp 
with  a  number  of  followers  to  bathe;  on 
the  return  a  boy  was  seized  five  yards  be- 
liind  him  and  carried  off  by  one  of  these 
beasts.  Tlie  uncle  who  was  along  remarked 
that  the  bo.y's  father  and  mother  had  met 
death  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  their 
spirits  were  lonely  and  desired  the  boy's 
company.  Near  the  spot  was  a  fallen  tree, 
neai'  which  the  tiger  had  its  lair,  where  the 
remains  of  several  victims  were  distinguish- 
able. A  little  later  a  lieutenant,  a  member 
of  the  mission,  Avas  killed  at  the  same  spot. 
The  daring  of  the  tiger  is  shown  b.v  another 
incident  in  which  it  ai)pears  that  our 
camp,  with  its  solid  rampart  ten  feet  high, 
was  only  an  illu.sory  protection  against  a 
really  determined  man-eater.  In  this 
case  the  tiger  leapt  the  rampart,  entered 
the  kitchen,  and  attempted  to  seize  a  twelve- 
year-old  boy,  who  escaped  simply  because 
he  was  caught  only  by  his  scant  clothing, 
which  was  so  rotten  as  to  gi\'e  way. 

Fishing  is  carried  on  by  the  three  usual 
methods — rod,  traj),  and  net.  Of  course 
the  imphuuents  are  rude  in  charact(>r  as 
comi)ared  with  the  western  kinds. 

The  i)oi)ulation  is  kept  scanty  b.v  the 
great  mortality  of  the  infants,  by  the  infec- 
tion increased  through  unsanitary  methods 
of  living,  which  has  its  efl'ects  also  in  the 
less  frequent  recovery  of  those  who  are 
taken  ill.  Since  disease  is  regarded  as  the 
infliction  of  the  spirits,  .sorcery  is  the  more 
usual  method  of  treatment.  There  are  a 
mimber  of  "simi)les"  employed,  however, 
which  seem  to  be  beneficial.  And  when 
the  white  foreigner  has  once  gained  the 
confidence^  of  the  i)eople,  the  remedies  he 
provides  are  willingly  used.  Ofti'U,  how- 
over,  a  fancied  objection  had  to  be  over- 
come— as  when  the  mark  of  vaccination 
raisi'd  a  prejudice  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  supposed  to  be  a  badge  of  .servitude. 

In  the  social  sjihere  endogamy — mar- 
riage within  the  group— is  the  rule,  and 
e.xogamy  the  exeejition  found  among  only 
a  few  tribes,  tho  toteinism  in  a  decadent 
stage  ai)i)ears  to  be  i)re.sent.  Monogamy 
is  usual,  one  nasoii  for  this  being  economic 
—  lack  of  means  to  support  more  than  one 
wife.  Purcha.se  of  a  wife  is  usually  through 
labor,  the  wooer  ser\  ing  the  family  of  the 
maiden  until  the  e((ui\alent  of  her  \alue  is 
n'lidered — ^a  custom  still  Known  in  Haute- 
Savoie,  the  author  reminds  us.  Tlu>  coim- 
miiiiity  \  iew  of  things  is  in  vogue,  sexual 
immorality,  for  instaiwe,  being  ran-  be<'ause 
it  is  regarded  as  a  crime  against  the  juniple, 
an<l  therefore  severely  punished.  Magic  in 
its  luaii.v  \arielies  is  practised,  and  suj)er- 
slilions  abound.  Animism-  belief  in  the 
resideiwe  of  spirits  in  trees,  stones,  animals, 
etc.  si-rves  as  the  religious  basis.  The  art 
of  .sculpture  is  piaelised  crudel.v.  There  is 
no  literature,  rough  symbols  and  knotted 
cords  answering  for  coniniiinicalion;  in 
.some  ipiarters  thirteen  was  for  nati\cs  be- 
yond their  powersof  computation.  "Coinu'c- 
tion  between  the  thinking  and  memorizing 
faculties  is  either  missing  or  only  ini  perfectly 
estalilished,"  the  author  informs  us. 

The  Cham  are  in  a  much  more  forward 
Htate  of  culture,   and   so  follow   more  ad- 
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Complete  Line 

of  five  models,  from  1)4,  to  5 
tons,  fits  every  purpose  of 
city  or  country  transporta- 
tion. Ask  for  "Diamond  T 
Datalog"  and  new  literature,, 
interestingly  written  and 
illustrated. 


3yi-ton   Diamond   T  from   fleet  operated  by 
Bolcom    Canal  Lumber  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Keeping  Faith  with  Nineteen  Twenty 


PROPHETS  say  this  year  will  see 
an  ultimate  shortage  in  all  trucks. 
In  quantity,  however,  our  factory 
program  provides  that  more  Diamond 
T's  will  be  available  than  ever  be- 
fore. In  quality,  Diamond  T's  will 
splendidly  maintain  the  same  service 
reputation  established  by  the  first 
model  (of  1911  design)  still  on  its  job ! 


Through  unceasing  engineering  activity 
we  give  to  buyers  this  pledge  of  perfect 
service,  because  our  policy  rests  on  one 
fundamental  manufacturing  fact: 
Quality  never  stands  still.  To 
ke.ep  faith  with  1920,  our  fifteen  years' 
experience  is  building  trucks  of  the 
same  worth  and  good -will  as  in  1911 — 
plus    nine  years'    added   know-how. 


Our  latest  literature  and  location  of 
Diamond  T  representative,  on  request 


••2^2 


^?g» 


D   I  A   Al   O 


N   T>  T  jViOTOE^  CAPw  CO. 

4505  West  26th  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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OVEICHEAD       CAICRJJriNG        SYSTEM 


For  Any  Kind  of  Lifting  and  Conveying  from  40  to  2000  Pounds 

CONVEYING  ROLLS,  crates  or  bundles  of  paper  in  printing  plants,  paper  mills 
or  store  rooms  is  but  one  of  the  many  purposes  to  which  the  Louden  Overhead 
Carrying  System  adapts  itself  perfectly.  It  lifts  and  carries  any  kind  or  shape  of 
material;  meets  all  indoor  or  outdoor  conditions  and  service  requirements;  shows 
the  same  big  saving  of  man  power  and  speeding  up  of  work  at  industrial  plants 
of  every  description:  tire  plants,  foundries,  automobile  factories,  machine  shops, 
assembling  plants,  textile  mills,   flour  mills,    canning    factories,   packing  houses, 

tractor  plants,  railroad  w^arehouses,  or  garages. 

Popularity  Based  on  Important  Advantages 

I — Remarkably  low  initial  cost — pays  a  dividend  of  from  50',  ^,  to 
300',  t  every  year. 

2 — Quick  and  easy  installation — track  bent  cold  on  job;  no  engineering. 

3 — Leaves  floors  and  aisles  entirely  clear — prevents  congestion,  acci- 
dents, breakage. 

4 — Takes  up  little  space  on  ceiling. 

5 — Goes  where  trucks  cannot  go — solves  conveying  problems  difficult 
of  solution  by  any  other  method. 

6 — As  efficient  and  profitable  carrying  coal  or  ashes  at  boiler  room  as 
it  is  handling  row  material,  machinery  parts,  or  finished  product 
in  fartoiy. 

7 — I  laiidlcs  40  pounds  or  2000  pounds  with  equal  safety. 


PIrklmt  up  and  tnn- 
ttyint  rme  malrrml  al 
ftttlrltit  plal/ijrm. 


Permit    Our    Representative 
to  Show  You 

in  whni  mnnnrr  the  l.outlrn  Sy»lrm  will 
■  prrd  up  iiiicl  lowri  llir  tout  of  prcxluclion 
in  your  plnnl .  'Mine  inny  l>r  n  pine'"  in  your 
pinnt — n  <lrpnrtiiirnt  or  po»il>ly  )U»I  oiin 
room  -wlirrc  an  iiivr»lmriit  of  n  frw  liun- 
drrci  ilollnrs  woulil  unvr  you  tlioiiminilii  rvrry 
yrnr.  Wr  linvr  ilonr  lliia  for  (illirl»  ninl  <  nil 
do  it  for  you.  'I  iillt  il  ovrr  Willi  <iur  liHic  irii<  y 
man — no  cost  or  obliication  on  your  part. 

Catalog  thoiilng  wanu  l.ouJrn'  ln\lalliilli>ni 
and  iilnlng  vuluahlc  ntri  hanli  al  Jrlatit  ft-nl 
/icc    on     nqut'l.         AJJrcn     Main     (V/i«. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

(/     (.jMr-./icd  iSfi,- 1 

Fnlrfirltl,  Iowa 

(    I, i.  .•,!..     Ill 


»    Sirerl 


M.  I'linl.  Minn  AllMinv.  N  •  ^  ■ 

CoMuJ'""  I'i'i'iry:   C.uclpli.  «»iUnrlo 


Carried  in  Stock  by 

1  In-  I'liiiliiiiikH  Co..  .\rw  Voik  (ily 
I  he  I'liiiliatikH  Co..  I'liiliKlrtphiii,  I'.i. 
I  lif  laiilMiikt  (  o.,  .Srr.iii(oii,  I'.i. 
I  III-  I'.iiih.iiikH  Co..  I'ltlilMiriih.  I'a. 
Ilir  I'liiili.iiikK  (  o,,  HiiilKi-|""(>  Conn. 
I  III-  I'.ilrli.iiiku  Co.,  H..<li.ii.  MiiMfi. 
Ilii-  l-.iltli;iiik.s  Co..  Itiilliniori-.  Mil. 
I  III-  l-.iiili.iiik-.  <  1...  Hwll.ilo.  N.  V. 
llir  l-.ililiaiikH  Co.,  Drll.iit,  Miili. 
Tlir  l-aliliiinkt  Co..  Cliii  .luo.  III. 
Ilii-  I- .ill 1 11111  kit  Co.,  New  Oilrmm.  I.ii. 
I  he  l-.iiil>.iiiki<  Co..  Si.  I.kuIk.  .Mo. 
I  hi-  l-.ilil>.iiikH  Co..  Kliinlnuliiiin.  Al.i. 
llir  l-airli.iiiki  Co..  Iliiild'i'l.  Conn. 
I  111-  l.ilili.inkii  Co..  SyimuKC,  N.  V. 
I  lir  l-iililiiinkn  ('«.,  I'lovlilrni-r,  K.  I. 
W.  M.  riilllwin  ."^iiiMily  Co..  C'lpvcliinil,  (>■ 
llir  Wlillillii  Miinn  Co.,  Cliulniiml.  (>. 
W.nlrrn  Iton  Sdiiri  (  11  .   Mll»  niikrr.  \Vi«. 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 
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vaneed  social  customs  and  religious  prac- 
tises— Mohammedanism  and  Buddhism, 
for  instance.  Many  traces  of  a  more  primi- 
tive stage  sui-vive,  however,  among  them 
that  of  the  matriarchate. 

Here,  then,  is  a  volume  for  the  most  part 
in  an  almost  virgin  field,  providing  suitable 
material  for  the  anthropologist  and  for  the 
general  reader  less  expertly  interested  in 
the  backward  races.  It  is  illustrated  with 
nearly  fifty  photographs,  which  feature 
various  phases  of  life  and  form. 


THROUGH  THE  HELL  OF  TURKISH 
PRISONS 

**  'T^HE  pilot  waved  his  hand  to  give  the 

X  signal  to  stand  clear,  and  we  slid 
away  on  the  flight  that  was  to  be  our  last 
for  many  a  day.  The  exhaust  gases  of  our 
engine  lit  the  darkness  behind  us  with  a 
ring  of  fire;  I  looked  back  as  we  taxied 
down  the  airdrome  and  saw  the  mechanics 
melting  away  to  their  morning  tea.  Only 
one  figure  remained,  a  j^oung  pilot  in  a 
black  and  yellow  fur  coat,  who  had  left 
his  warm  bed  to  wish  us  luck.  For  a 
moment  I  saw  him  standing  there,  framed 
in  flame,  looking  after  us  regretfully. 
Then  I  saw  him  no  more,  and  later  they 
told  me  (but  it  Avas  not  true)  that  he  had 
died  at  Ctesiphon." 

That  was  how  it  began,  on  November  13, 
1915,  almost  three  years  to  a  day  before 
the  end  of  the  war.  And  it  was  only  a  few 
weeks  before  that  consummation  that  the 
adventure  ended.  No  Scheherezade  tales 
exceed  in  interest  the  amazing  record  of  a 
captiAaty  in  a  countiy  that  appears  to  have 
changed  little  enough  in  ten  centuries, 
and  that  little  for  the  worse. 

Francis  Yeats-Brown  is  the  young 
English  aviator  who  tells  what  happened  to 
him  after  he  and  his  pilot  were  "Caiight 
by  the  Turks"  (Macmillan)  that  November 
morning.  The  job  they  had  in  hand  was 
to  cut  the  telegraph  communication  west 
and  north  of  Bagdad,  and  everything 
seemed  propitious.  They  had  a  map  that 
indicated  the  exact  spot  where  the  work 
was  to  be  done,  and  it  was  only  much  later 
that  they  found  the  map  to  be  incorrect. 
The  morning  was  perfect,  and  the  trip 
ideal.  "That  dawn  was  jubilant  with  hope 
.  .  .  and  I  sang  from  sheer  exultation— a 
sort  of  swan  song  as  I  see  it  now."  They 
flew  over  Ctesiphon,  found  they  could  not 
land  where  they  had  hoped,  and  went  on, 
leaving  Bagdad  behind,  to  a  mound,  a 
mound  that  they  learned  later  was  Nim- 
rod's  Tomb.    There  they  landed: 

"  I  felt  a  slight  bump  and  a  slight  splin- 
tering of  Avood.  .  .  .  Then  I  saw  that  our 
left  ■Rang  tip  had  crashed  into  a  telegraph- 
pole  .  .  .  the  leading  edge  of  the  plane  Avas 
broken.    Our  flying  days  were  finished." 

"  There  remained  nothing  but  to  finish, 
and  finish  well,  the  work  they  came  to  do. 
As  the  charges  exploded  that  ruined  the 
telegraphic  system  very  thoroughly,  horse- 
men appeared  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
desert.  These  began  firing  at  the  two  and 
their  plane. 

"  'Do  you  see  that  fellow  in  blue?'  said 
the  pilot,  pointing  to  a  ferocious  individual 
about  a  hundred  yards  away  who  was 
brandishing  a  cutlass.  'I  think  it  must 
be  an  officer.  We  had  better  give  our- 
selves up  to  him  when  the  time  comes.' 

"I  cordially  agreed,  but  rather  doubted 
that  the  time  would  ever  come." 

Yeats-Brown  determined  to  have  a  try 


to  see  whether  the  old  bus  would  not  fly, 
in  spite  of  his  pilot's  convictions.  So  in  he 
jumped  alone,  and  set  her  rushing  over 
the  sand,  and  back  again.  She  would  not 
rise,  and  he  drove  into  the  cavalry  and 
came  to  a  halt.  Instantly  the  gendarmes 
sun-ounded  the  plane  Avith  cocked  rifles,  one 
of  them  riding  up  and  offering  his  hand  in 
friendly  fashion.  They  exchanged  a  grip, 
a  gi'ip  knoAvn  to  Yeats-BroAvn.  And  it  was 
to  the  efforts  of  this  old  gendarme  and  his 
troop  that  the  two  captives  were  not 
killed  forthAvith.  As  it  was  the  gentleman 
in  blue,  who  proved  to  be  stark  naked 
except  for  a  coat  of  paint,  knocked  poor 
Yeats-Brown  siUy  Avith  a  blow  from  the  flat 
of  his  simitar.  But  presently  both  cap- 
tives were  being  jostled  toward  a  police  post 
a  mile  distant,  surrounded  by  hundreds  of 
tearing,  screaming  Arabs.  The  pilot  was 
bleeding  from  a  Avound  in  the  head.  More 
Arabs  arrived.  At  last  the  gendarmes 
appeared  to  accede  to  their  demands: 

"  Several  of  the  more  ruffianly  seized  the 
pilot  and  pulled  his  flying  coat  over  his 
head.  The  memory  of  that  moment  is  the 
most  unpleasant  in  my  life,  and  I  can  not, 
trjr  as  I  will,  entirely  dissociate  myself 
from  the  horror  of  Avhat  I  thought  Avould 
happen.  Even  now  it  often  holds  sleep  at 
arm's  length.  Not  the  fact  of  death,  but 
the  imagined  manner  of  it  dismayed  me. 

"  Meanwhile  I  had  been  seized  and  borne 
doAvn  under  a  crowd  of  Arabs.  We  fought 
for  some  time,  and  I  had  a  glimpse  of  the 
pilot,  who  is  a  very  clever  boxer,  upholding 
British  traditions  Avith  his  fists  .  .  .  sud- 
denly the  scene  changed  from  tragedy  to 
farce.  We  were  not  going  to  be  murdered 
at  all,  only  robbed." 

Robbed  they  were;  "almost  naked  we 
came  to  our  bondage,  dumb,  bloody,  dis- 
concerted by  the  whole  business." 

Somewhat  later  they  are  taken  to  and 
through  Bagdad,  with  an  entire  populace 
croAvded  into  the  streets,  shrieking  and 
howling,  beating  at  them  with  sticks, 
stabbing  at  them  with  knives,  being  torn 
aAvay  by  the  guard  at  the  very  point  of 
murder.  And  the  two  boys  sat,  smoking 
cigarets,  trying  to  look  unconscious  and 
dignified.  .  .  .  "State  arrival  of  British 
prisoners  at  Bagdad — what  a  scene  for 
the  cinematograph!" 

Who  met  them  first  in  Bagdad?  A 
Turkish  journalist,  very  polite,  and  anxious 
for  their  impressions!  But  neither  had 
adequate  words.  So  they  were  taken  to  a 
hospital,  and  Avere  well  treated,  the  gover- 
nor coming  to  see  them,  bringing  with  him 
a  bottle  of  whisky.  They  drank,  but  they 
did  not  talk.  At  least,  what  they  said 
did  not  materially  assist  the  governor  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war. 

Soon  the  British  attack  on  Bagdad  made 
it  necessary  to  send  the  tAA^o  farther  into 
Turkey.  After  a  long  and  varied  journey 
across  the  desert,  Avith  stops  at  all  sorts  of 
places,  where  they  were  met  by  local 
magnates  and  entertained  Avith  endless 
talk  in  long,  low  rooms  crowded  with  curi- 
ous folk,  till  they  felt  like  Alice  at  the 
Mad  Hatter's  tea-party,  they  reached 
Samarra,  an  insane  cit  j%  AA'here  the  sergeant 
called  a  boatman  by  firing  shots  at  him 
from  a  revolver,  and  where  CA'erj'  social  or 
cWiG  matter  was  conducted  in  the  same 
A'iolent  manner.  Here  Yeats-Brown  was 
told  that  his  friend  in  the  fur  coat  had  ])een 
killed  by  an  Aral).  It  Avas  a  lie;  he  had 
only  been  taken  prisoner,  and  in  the  course 
of  events  he  turned  up  in  the  first  of  many 
prisons  Avhcre  Yeats-Brown  spent  the 
next  years. 

This  was  at  ^Mosul,  a  terrible  place.  In 
the  dark,  damp  cell  Avhere  they  Avere  thrust 
tAvo  dim  figures  stirred.     These  proved  to 


FLORSHEIM  stands 
what  you  Avant  in 
— quality  materia 
workmanship  — •  distin- 
guished style — comfort  and 
long  service.  The  exact 
points  that  you  want  to  be 
sure  of  you  can  he.  sure  of 
in  shoes  bearing  the  quality 
mark  Ilorsheim. 

Fifteen  to  Twenty 
Dollars 

Look  for  the  quality  mark, 
"Florsheim." 

The  FlorsKeim  Shoe 
Company 

CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


Write  for 
book  "Styles 
of  the  Times" 
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Exmore- 


FAGTORY-TO-RIDER 

J  A  VES  YOU  MONEY 


Buy  direct  and  save  $10  to  $20  on  a 
bicycle.     RANGER    BICYCLES    now 

J  come  in    44   styles,    colors    and   sizes. 
Greatly     improved;      prices     reduced. 
Other  reliable  models      also.  WE 

DELIVER  FREE  to  you  on  approval 
and  SO  days  trial  and  riding  test. 
\      Our   ble   FREE    catalog    shows 
,  •;  everything  new  in  bicycles  and  sun- 
\  ';  dries.    Write  for  it. 
'■    •TIRES.  lamps,  wheels,  parts  and 
'  ■  supplies  at /iut/"««itai  pricet, 
':  Do  not  buy  a   bicycle,    tires,   or 
sundries   until  you  get  our  wovder- 
fill  new  offersAovf  prices  and  liberal 
terms.    A  postal  brings  everything. 

'UCJin  CYCLE  COMPANY 
lllCIIII  Dept.si72  Chicago 


Rangor 
electric 
Lighted 
motorblkt^ 


lARGAINS  IN  SEEDS 


Bi 
Hundreds  of  special  offers  in  s'lrjihis  stock 
o'' seeds  and  plants  at  bargain  prices.  Don't 
buy  until  you  have  seen  our  t)eautiful  illustrated 
catalog,  mailed  free  if  yuu  mention  this  paper. 
IOWA  SEED  CO..  Dept.   44  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Use  This  Chest  FREE 


Sent  on 

Free  Trial  (iJcT 


Direct  from 
Factory  to 

Home 


Rcii  CcflurCht'sf .  Ynnr  fhnjce  of  many  fityles 
■nd  drsitrns  Mcnt  on  I.',  days'  frpc  trial.      A 

Pirdmrmt    protrrtit  />'rf>,    u-oolms   and    ptumea  / _ 

motftK,  mire,  duitt  and  damp.  nLstinctivt-ly  beautiful.  Needed  In  every 
home.  LfiHtM  for  Kenerations.  Pays  (or  itself  in  what  it  saves.  Tlie  ideal 
icift  for  a  wfddintf .  hirthday  or  graduation.  H'n'ff-  tftdau  for  our  grrai 
new  illuntrated  cattiUtff — pontpaia  free  to  ymt. 

Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest  Co.  Deot.  67.  Statcsville,  N.  C. 
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The  Easier  Kind  of  Coffee— No  Coffee-Pot  Needed 

Readv  instantly  when  you  pour  on  the  water.  No  hoihng, 
no  bother,  no  grounds,  no  waste.  Economical — healthful. 
Scientifically  refined  by  Mr.  Washington's  refining  process.  It 
comes  to  you  in  concentrated  powder  form.  Any  one  can 
make,  at  any  time,  absolutely  pure  delicious  coffee  with  strength 
to  suit  individual  taste.     It  has  no  harmful  effects. 


Send  10c  for  Special  Trial  Size 


Recipe  Booklet  Free 


COFFEE 

Originated  by  Mr.  Washington  in  igog 

G.  Washington  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  334.Flfth  Ave.,  New  York 
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K't\i\ru  iiiit'K'-t«.  ro:uil«-fl  wlioli-  ami  »alt<-d  i-xactly  rJKlit, 

li.ivr  III'-  (liiv'ir    that   i-v<Ty  appi'lil'?   craVfn.      No  «iIIht 

«.i)l"<l   icaiiiiti  arc  ulwayi  frcnli  uiid  criMp. 

lo-oz.  jar,  soc.    6-oz.  }ar,  3:;c.    GUsaine  bag,  sc. 

PtANTERS   «UT  &  CHOCOLATE  CO. 
WiUcet-Banc,  Pa.  Suffolk,  Va. 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 
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be  British  onicera,  who  had  boeii  eai)Uirfd 
a  mouth  previously.  One  was  so  ill  with 
dysentery  as  .to  be  unable  to  move,  the 
other  in  a  high  fever: 

"  The  ensuing  days  called  for  a  great 
moral  efifort  on  our  part.  It  was  abso- 
lutely imperative  to  laugh,  otherwise  oiu* 
surroundings  would  have  closed  in  on  us. 
.  .  .  We  cut  up  lids  of  cigaret-bo.xes  for 
cards,  we  inked  out  a  chessboard  on  a 
plank.  We  held  spiritualistic  seances 
with  a  soup  bowl,  there  being  no  table  to 
turn.  We  composed  monstrous  limericks, 
and  we  sang  in  rivalry  with  the  Arab 
guards  outside 

"  But  the  horror  would  fall  at  night,  and 
thej^  feared  for  their  reason  as  the  months 
went  on.  Then  one  day  the  door  opened 
and  two  other  officers  were  pushed  in. 

"  They  peered  into  our  den,  even  as  we 
had  done.  And  they  were  angry,  amazed, 
luishaven,  bronzed  by  the  desert  air,  even 
as  we  had  been.  There  in  the  doorway, 
ruddy  and  fair  and  truculent  like  some 
viking  .  .  .  stood  the  young  pilot.  .  .  . 
He  was  alive,  my  friend  in  the  fur  coat. 

"  Below,  in  unspeakable  cellars,  were 
crowded  hundreds  of  British  soldiers,  "in 
an  atmosphere  of  death  which  no  one  can 
conceive  who  does  not  know  the  methods 
of  the  Turk.  Huddled  together  on  the 
damp  flagstones  our  men  died  at  the  rate 
of  four  or  five  a  week.  Altho  the  majority 
were  suffering  from  dysentery,  they  not 
only  could  not  seeiu"e  medical  attention, 
but  they  were  not  allowed  out  of  their 
cells  for  any  purpose  whatever.  .  .  .  Many 
went  mad  under  our  eyes.  Deprived  of 
food,  light,  exercise,  and  sometimes  even 
drinking-water  ,  .  .  their  .  .  .  condition 
was  too  terrible  for  w^ords." 

Sixty-six  per  cent,  of  them  died. 

Then  comes  one  of  the  Arabian  Night 
changes.  Yeats-Brown  is  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  German  Consul,  and  told 
that  money  had  been  sent  him  by  a  cer- 
tain important  person,  an  ambassador,  in 
fact.  Yeats-Brown  saw  his  chance  to  speak, 
and  speak  lie  did.  The  consul  didn't  want 
to  endanger  friendly  terms  with  the  Turk, 
but  some  of  the  things  he  lu'ard  "nuuie 
him  open  his  eyes,  and  may  have  made  liis 
Kullural  llesh  creep."  Anyway,  the  money, 
all  that  was  not  ncH'ded  for  the  journey 
aiiead,  was  spent  for  tli(<  su(T(>ring  men, 
later  the  beast  of  a  eommandant  was  re- 
moved, and  things  improved  a  trifle.  The 
oHicers  wen>  sent  away,  first  making  needed 
purciiases  under  guard  of  a  gorgeous  (ier- 
man  iiulividual,  dn'st  up  like  a  Jk)n(l 
S  t  ree  I  CO  III  in  iss  to  ii  no  ire: 

"We  threadi'd  our  way  among  Kurds  with 
seven  i)islols  at  their  belts,  and  Arabs 
hung  with  bandoliers,  and  astonishing 
Circassians  with  whiskers  and  swords." 
And  everywhe^^  Yeats-Hrowii  sowed  the 
seeds  of  disaffection  toward  the  coin- 
niandant.  And  everywhere  he  foun<l 
agrecMient.  They  all,  Kurds  and  Cir- 
cassians and  Anii)s,  grocers  and  fruiterers 
and  toba<'conistK,  said  that,  in  the  days  of 
good  old  Abdul  Ilaniid  such  devil's  si)awn 
woiilij  not   iiave  bei'U  allowed  to  liv»'. 

On  to  Ah'ppo;  on  the  way  tlnTe  meeting 
a  rcniarkaliio  and  engaging  young  Turk 
who  (lid  everything  he  could  to  nuiUe 
tilings  more  comfortable,  insisting  that 
t  hey  shoiilil  lie  his  guests  when  t  hey  reached 
the  city.  And  what  a  b«Mlrooni  lie  i)ut  nt 
their  service  in  the  Kmall  but  clean  hotel. 
'•The  curtains  w«Te  of  Aleppo-worU,  in 
broa<l    stripes    of    bliM-k     ami     gnld.      The 
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rafters  were  striped  in  black  and  white. 
The  walls  were  dead  white,  the  furniture 
dead  black.  Three  pillows  adorned  our 
beds,  of  black  and  of  crimson  and  of 
brilliant  blue,  each  with  a  white  slip  cover- 
ing half  its  length.  The  bed-covers  were 
black,  worked  with  gold  dragons.  It  was 
like  a  room  one  imagines  in  dreams  or  sees 
at  the  Russian  Ballet." 

And  the  dinner  the  young  Turk  and 
Yeats-Brown  ate  was  fit  for  Harun-al- 
Raschid  and  his  princess.  Meanwhile  the 
pilot  had  been  ill,  and  was  sent  to  the 
hospital.  In  a  few  days  Yeats-Brown 
followed,  taken  with  the  same  violent 
fever.  A  month  of  illness  ensued,  where 
the  only  treatment  was  the  giving  of 
emetics,  but  somehow  both  pulled  through. 
Then  they  must  go  on.  The  pilot  was 
almost  well,  but  poor  Yeats-Brown  collapsed 
on  the  platform  where  they  awaited  a 
train  to  take  them  to  the  next  prison,  this 
time  an  Armenian  church,  at  Afiun-Kara- 
hissar.  There  were  other  prisoners  here, 
and  aU  were  marched  to  the  church  singing 
the  "prisoners'  anthem" — 

We  won't  be  bothered  about 

Wherever  we  go,  we  always  shout 

We  won't  be  bothered  about . . . 

We're  bothered  if  we're  bothered  about  I 

and  led  by  a  wounded  officer  in  pink 
pajamas  and  a  bowler  hat,  his  leg  band- 
aged to  the  size  of  a  bolster,  shouting  the 
words  with  cheery  defiance,  swinging  his 
leg,  and  using  his  club  as  a  baton.  He 
died  later. 

During  the  day  the  two  hundred  prison- 
ers managed  fairly  well,  and  kept  up  an 
appearance  of  good  spirits,  exercised, 
cooked  their  meals,  made  friends,  English, 
French,  Russian.  But  at  night  it  was 
different. 

"Probably  our  nerves  were  queer.  The 
church  was  never  silent  through  the  night. 
Some  cried  out  continually  in  their  slumbers, 
others  went  through  a  pantomime  of  eat- 
ing. Some  moaned,  others  chuckled.  One 
sleeper  gave  a  hideous  laugh  at  intervals; 
one  could  hear  it  deep  down  in  his  throat, 
and  mark  it  gradually  bubbling  to  his  lips 
until  he  grew  vocal  like  some  honible 
hyena."  But  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  sleep  in  that  church  was  troubled. 
Most  of  the  sleepers  had  lived  through 
fearful  hours.  One  Frenchman  had  lain 
four  days  between  the  lines  without  food 
or  water  and  suffering  from  a  stomach 
wound.  In  the  night  he  lived  that  time 
ov'er  and  over.  Another  had  been  taken 
up  for  dead  and  built  into  a  parapet,  where 
his  neck  had  formed  the  base  of  a  loop- 
hole, so  that  now  he  was  deaf  from  the 
concussion  of  the  rifles.  Another  had  lain, 
unable  to  move  but  conscious,  in  the 
path  of  the  Turkish  retreat,  and  been 
prodded  by  every  soldier  who  passed  him. 
He  had  twenty-seven  wounds,  no  flesh  at 
all  in  one  part  of  his  body.  And  there  was 
a  submarine  crew  that  had  lived  a  whole 
day  struggling  in  the  nets  at  the  bottom  of 

the  Dardanelles,  with  depth-bombs  ex- 
ploding about  them. 

"Months  passed  here,  terrible  months 
filled  with  strange  agonies,  the  sight  of 
British  soldiers,  who  were  much  worse 
treated  than  the  officers,  dying  all  about, 
passing  under  the  window  of  the  little 
cottage  where  he  and  his  friends  were  now 
confined,  in  groups  of  four  or  five,  with 
stretcher  and  shovels — "A  party  of  skele- 
tons   alive,    carrj'ing    a    skeleton    dead." 
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The  Cost  of  Travel 

like  the  cost  of  building,  is  reduced  when  the  traveler 
is  guided  by  a  definite  systematic  plan,  with  all  details 
worked  out  in  advance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  is 
increased  by  mistakes  in  routing,  unnecessary  delays, 
failure  to  make  proper  reservations,  spending  time  on 
uninteresting  bypaths. 

Over  78  years  of  experience,  over  156  offices  in  as  many 
corners  of  the  earth,  over  3,500  employees,  our  business- 
like methods,  our  knowledge  of  routes,  accommodations 
and  prices — -all  are  at  your  service  to  save  you  money, 
annoyance,  delay,  to  secure  for  you  the  utmost  measure 
of  travel  enjoyment.  There  is  no  charge  for  estimates 
and  suggestions.  Write  us  of  your  tentative  plans  or 
come  to  any  of  our  offices  and  let  us  discuss  these  plans 
with  you. 

^vtr-:)  requisite  for  the  Traveler.  Steamship 
and  Railway  Tickets.  Travelers'  Cheques  and 
Foreign  Money,  Insurance  and  Quide  Books.  No 
charge  for  estimates.       Correspondence  invited 

Send  for  schedules:  itineraries  include  France,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Holland,  Great  Britain,  etc. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  New  York 

Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles  Montreal  Toronto 
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Trade-Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Patent  Office 


For  Large  Industrial  Plants 


The  Motorless 
Motor  Truck 


Thousands 
in  Use 


DIVISION  No.  1 

Light ,  one-  way 
four-wheeled  Trail- 
mobiles  for  use  with 
passenger  cars  or 
lijjlit  trucks:  1,250 
lbs.;  5i-ton,  and  1 
ton. 


DIVISION  No.  2 

Heavy-duty  four- 
wheeled  Trailmo- 
biles  for  use  with 
trucks:  IH  tons, 
one -way;  2  tons; 
iVj  tons,  and  5  tons 
reversible  and  one- 
way. 


DIVISION  No.  3 

S^mi  -  Trailmobiles: 
2\4  tons;  4  tons;  6 
tons,    and  10  tons. 


DIVISION  No.  4 

Pole  Trailmobiles: 
1  ton.  3  ton  and  5 
ton. 


TARGE  industries  find  the  Trail- 

I        mobile  efficient  equipment  for 

^     ^  inter -department  hauling,  for 

hauling  between  factories,  between 

cities  and  over  city  streets. 

Whether  the  four-wheel  or  Semi- 
Trailmobile  is  used  it  can  be  left  for 
unloading  or  loading  while  the  truck 
goes  out  with  another  load.  Driver 
and  power  plant  may  be  constantly 
and  profitably  employed. 

Truck  loads  are  doubled  while  op- 
erating expense  is  increased  only 
about  I2K  per  cent. 


Trailmobiles  are  designed  accord- 
ing to  the  highest  mechanical 
standards.  Simplicity  and  rugged 
high-grade  truck  construction 
throughout  assure  long  service  and  few  inter- 
ruptions for  repairs.  Reliability  is  combined 
with  economy. 

Write  for  booklet, 
"Economy  in  Hauling'* 

The  Trailmobile 

^Olllyaliy  Romi-TrallmobilLH     for    use    with     short 

_  -.^—    »■>      ■.^./>     t       r^  ^  whi-el-l>a8t:   trucks   arc  equipped   with  an 

517-n37  E.  riitn  Street        exclusive  nfih-wiuii  nKchimum  which 

makc-.s  couplin(>  automatic.  'Ihi'y  arc  made 
^'irti^Mn  r»1  f  1      Otlir*  In  2' ^  ton,  4  ion,  U  ion  and   10  ton  mI/.i-s. 

\>>lll«.lllliail,   \JlllKJ  'I  his  Ih  Ideal  equipment  for  city  hauling. 


Guud  rvadi  arc  praervcd  by  reducing  llic  load  earned  on  eaih  wheel 
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Somcliow  tlu'y  kept  their  sanity,  kej)!  their 
hope  of  escape.  Finally  Yeats-Brown  and 
a  few  others  got  to  Constantinoph',  and  to 
a  hospital,  a  queer,  comic  place,  where  the 
conietly  was  i)layed  endlessly,  and  the 
hero  was  always  death.  No  one  was 
ever  attended  to  unless  he  could  scream 
for  help  at  the  top  of  his  lungs.  Two 
of  the  British  officers  feigned  madness, 
were  put  in  the  madhouse,  and  finally 
exchanged.  Yeats-Brown  managed  to 
get  a  disguise  as  a  woman,  and  lived 
for  weeks  in  the  citj',  but  at  the  last  the 
thing  failed.  At  another  time  he  and  a 
friend  scrambled  in  full  sight  of  half  a 
dozen  sentries  along  the  house  front  by  a 
narrow  molding,  and  escaped,  and  were 
welcomed  in  a  house  full  of  strange  people, 
and  having  a  cistern  where  they  hid 
when  there  was  danger  from  the  soldier 
search  parties.  At  the  very  moment  of 
escape  they  were  again  caught  and  put 
in  tile  military  prison,  an  incredible  place, 
e\'en  after  all  that  had  gone  before. 

Yeats-Brown  and  an  officer- friend  of  his 
who  liad  appeared  and  disappeared  at  inter- 
vals tln-ough  the  adventure  make  an 
escape  from  this  prison,  a  real  escape. 
Th(>y  were  free,  back  in  British  service, 
working  with  the  secret  service  till  the 
armistice  came.  That  daring  escape 
makes  a  breathless  end  to  the  amazing 
story,  full  of  crueltj'  and  suffering,  yet 
invincibly  gay  and  courageous.  They 
held  on  to  life  and  sanity  against  all  con- 
ceivable odds.  They  never  left  off  in- 
tending to  e.scai)e,  or  trying  to  compass  it. 
In  solitary  confinement  they  managed  to 
communicate  with  each  other,  and  to 
make  friends  with  fate. 

And  so  their  story  has  a  happy  ending, 
as  befits  so  gallant  a  tale. 


PROHIBITION  AND  MORTAUTY— Tho 

larg(>  number  of  deaths  recently  caused  by 
the  drinking  of  wood-alcohol  should  not, 
says  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  (Chicago),  lead  the  i)ublie  to 
overlook  the  inijmrtant  droj)  in  the  death- 
rate  from  c<'rlain  causes  that  has  followed 
tlie  legal  prohil)ition  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
It  goes  on' 

"Recent  statistics  show  that  for  July, 
August,  and  Se])teiiil)er,  1!)15),  the  luimlier 
of  deatlis  in  Boston  from  alcoholism 
amounted  to  only  7,  as  compared  with  31, 
•1(1,  .'{S,  and  'A\  for  llie  corresponding  period 
of  the  four-  i)re«;fding  years.  Similarly, 
acc-idents  diminished  from  l'>2  in  li)l'>, 
17()  in  l'.)l(l,  l'.)7  in  1!)17,  and  lol  in  H)1S. 
to  112  foi'  llie  corrcspoMtling  three  iiionth.s 
of  i'.ll".!.  .Suici<les  also  diminislied  to  a 
\(  ly  iiiarUcd  degree.  On  the  other  hand, 
lioiiiii'idcs  showed  no  rnalcrial  decn>ase, 
a  fact  tiuil  has  bei'ii  noticed  in  other  cities. 
It  s<•enl^  probable,  lu)Wover,  that  certain 
unusual  f..c,ors  an-  at  work  to  incrt>aso 
tlic  number  of  munh  is.  As  is  usual  after 
a  gnat  war,  familiarity  with  means  of 
violence  and  readiness  to  resort  to  such 
means  are  eircuiiistaiK-es  tluit  must  1n» 
rerkoiied  willi  (hiring  the  slow  return  to 
law  and  order.  'riu<  diminution  in  tho 
deaths  from  ali-oholism,  accident,  and 
suieide  thai  has  occurn'd  in  Moslon  has 
been  observed  in  many  ol  her  large  American 
cities,  and  the  saving  of  life  from  these 
causes  probably  fur  exceeds  the  increaHcd 
number  t)f  deaths  from  wood-alcohol. 
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Ask  Sir  Oliver. — There  must  be  love- 
making  in  the  next  world.  We  often  hear 
of  ardent  spirits. — Netv  York  World. 


More  Adulterated  Water. — Another  ease 
occurs  in  Bristol  of  a  man  fined  for  selhng 
water  with  a  little  milk  in  it. — London 
Passing  Show. 


Obvious. — "  If  that's  bouillon  I'm  an 
idiot." 

".That's  right,  sir.  It  is  bouillon."— 
Tyrihans  ( Christiania ) . 


Rough  Work. — "  Yes,  I'm  continually 
breaking  into  song." 

"  If  you'd  ever  get  the  key,  3^ou  wouldn't 
have  to  break  in." — Life. 


Punishment     Fits     the     Crime. — He — 

"  How  some  of  these  old  songs  do  haunt 
me!" 

She — "  WeU,    you've    often    murdered 
them." — London  Opinion, 


This  Feministic  Age. — BOY — Young 
lady  wanted  as  office  boy  by  down-town 
bank;  give  age,  religion,  and  salary  ex- 
pected. T  681  Times  Down-town, — New 
York  Times. 


Camouflage. — Yonkers  Subscriber — 
"  Do  me  a  favor,  Central;  make  this  con- 
nection as  poor  as  you  can.  I  want  my 
wife  to  think  I  am  in  Tarrytown." — The 
Telephone  Review. 


Slight  Correction. — There  is  a  lot  of 
wishy-washy  talk  about  the  Bolsheviki, 
says  a  Labor  paper.  Wishy,  perhaps,  but 
from  what  we  see  of  their  pictures  in  the 
papers,  not  Avashy. — London  Punch. 


The  Lie  of  the  Land. — "  In  what  du-ec- 
tion  does  the  village  lie,  my  friend?  " 

*'  WeU,  sir,  it's  liable  to  lie  in  any  old 
direction  that  comes  handy,  but  at  this 
time  of  the  year  it's  mostly  about  fish." — 
London  Blighty. 


It's  Getting  "  Worther  and  Worther."— 
"  Is  Ufe  worth  lining?  " 

"  I  think  that  question  has  been  answered 
for  good  and  all.  The  cost  has  been  more 
than  doubled  and  we  all  hang  on." — Louis- 
ville Courier- Journal. 


Fair  Warning. — Wanted — People  to 
know  I  have  planted  my  flower  seed. 
Owners  of  chickens  are  notified  to  keep 
them  off  my  yard  or  chickens  will  be  dealt 
with  according  to  law. — Mrs.  I.  W.  S.,  in 
the  Alexandria  (La.)   Town  Talk. 


Odious. — Hill — "  McShorte  has  sold 
a  poem  to  Scribblers,  entitled  an  'Ode  to  a 
Fair  Lady.'  " 

Hulls — "  Has  he?  Well,  he  is  more 
competent  to  write  verses  entitled,  'Owed 
to  a  Landlady.'  " — London  Tit-Bits. 


A  Hint  to  a  Poet. 

He  writes  a  rondeau  to  a  rose 

In  gay  poetic  mood, 
He  has  no  rose  and  if  he  had 

'Twould  do  him  little  good. 

Honor  I  say  should  always  go 

Where  it  is  really  due. 
You'd  think  a  bard  would  sometimes  write 

A  sonnet  to  a  stew. 

—  Knnsnfs  fHii  .Tniirtml 


The  most  valuable  paper  is  valueless 
— if  you  can  H  find  it 

YOUR  whole  office  is  like  a  safe-deposit 
box  filled  with  written  records  which 
may  become  priceless  at  any  moment. 

A  filing  cabinet  is  simply  furniture  until 
you  put  into  it  folders  and  guides  arranged 
by  one  of  the  "  Yand  E"  Systems.  Then  it 
becomes  2i  finding  cabinet. 


All  *'Y  and  E"  supplies  are  the  develop- 
ment of  40  years  of  studying  the  needs  of 
American  business.  Not  a  second  is  wasted 
in  filing  or  finding  where  "Y  and  E" 
Systems  are  used.  Everything  inside  every 
cabinet  has  a  purpose — and  that  purpose 
is  to  make  that  cabinet  work  for  your  par- 
ticular business  like  the  most  capable  human 
worker  in  your  office. 

We  know  what  you  need  for  a  filing 
system.  Isn't  it  wise  to  look  into  the  ideas 
that  specialists  in  filing  have  developed? 

U se  your  letterhead  in  writing  for 

*^  Vertical  Filing   Down-to-Date'* 

{ph  Edition) 


4000  "Y  and  E" 
Products 

Wood  Filing  Cabinets 
Steel  Filing  Cabinets 
Efficiency   Desks 
Record  Filing  Safes 
Filing  System  Supplies 
Card  Record  Systems 
The  Direct  Name  System 
Shannon  Arch  Files 
Steel  Shelving 
Machine  Accounting  Trays 


\awman  and  Frbe  Mfg.©. 

234  ST.  PAUL  STREET  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

In  Canada,  The  Office  Specialty  Co.,  Ltd.,  Neixmarket,  Ont. 

Makers  of  "Y  and  E"  Filing  Equipment 
and  System  Supplies 

ONE  STORE  OR   REPRESENTATIVE  IN   EVERY  CITY— TRAVELERS  ELSEWHERE 
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are  sold  on  a  record  of  proved 
service  —  a  generation  long 

THE   owners   of  the  factory  illustrated  began  using 
Carey  Roofings  twenty  years  ago.    As  new  buildings 
were  added  to  the  plant  Carey  Roofings  were  applied 
because  the  roofing  on  the  first  buildings  was  giving  en- 
tire satisfaction. 

The  Emerson  Brantlngham  experience  is  typical  of  hun- 
dreds of  growing  concerns  which  have  practically  stand- 
ardized on  Carey  Roofings,  because  none  of  their  oldest 
Carey  roofs  have  yet  worn  out. 

The  free  fcjlder  "Past  Performance"  quotes  letters  from 
owners  in  all  parts  of  the  country  whose  Carey  Asphalt 
roofs  were  api)bed  from  25  to  30  >ears  ago.  All  these  25 
and  30-year-old  roofs  arc  still  intact  and  setting  new 
records  for  service  each  year. 


A  S  P  H  A  UT 


MAGNEISIA 


A  Roof  for  Every  Building 


THE  PHILIP  CAREY  COMPANY 


501-521  Wayne  Avenue 


I.iiita.  . 

.    ♦  1  iiif ire 
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DISTRIB 

O.    C'amplwll    Coal  Co 
.Tin-    I'liillp    Can-y  Co 
I  in Yoiing  &  \'ann  Supply  Co 

The    J'l.illp   Carey  Co, 

The    Carry  Co, 

Charl'iltr    Supply  Co, 
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W.  W.  WfK^lruff   I  I.I. 

k PUtm  Crmnit  A   K «'  ■• 

ii^ Warrrti  A    Hallry  <  o 

K.    B.   Tvlrr  (  0 

FUher  l.imr  &  Crrornt  (H, 

li« W.    S,     VoU   »-.., 
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Lockland,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

UTORS 

Miami,  I"la Canirron  S:  Harklry  Co. 

Montrral Win.  Riithi-rford  .t  Sons  Co.,  Ltd. 

.N:mlivillr T.    I-.    Ilrrhirt    Hi    Son* 

New  Orlraim Statulaid  Siiiiitary  Mfn.  Co. 

.New  OrlrauK VVo<Mlwai.l.  WiKhl  Hi  Co..  I.lil. 

New    York Kolxrl    .\.    Kra^hry  Co. 

.New    York    (Kxport) Tlir    Kclri.-  Co. 

New   York Thr    I'hllip  Carry  Co. 

Omaha Nalioiial  Supply  Co. 

I'liilad<  Iphin Ainrritaii    Iiixtilatioii  Co. 

I'ittHhiirijh Thr    Philip  Carry  Co. 

I'ordaiid,  Oreuon.  .  Pnciflc  .\)(l)r»to«  «;  Sii|>plv  Co. 

St.    L<jiil'( Thr    I'hilii)   (  any  Co. 

Salt    l.akr   City C.iliulirr    Slarh'iyCo. 

San  Anlonlo I'lll-lnirith  I'lal'-  (,\i\-<  Co. 

San    I'ralH  i«ro,  .Wr'lrrn   .\»Im«Ioi    Maunrii.i  Co. 

.Seattle Sivaitr,    Solirlcl  Co. 

Srmknne Nolt-Atwiiter  Co. 

I  11a SHvaur,   Scofirld  Co. 

1 Ciimrron  (k    Harklry  Co. 

I  i.i.  iiii The     Carry  Co. 

Toronto The    I'hllip   (  arry  Co, 

Yanr-fiiivrr Taylor  Knuinerrinu  ( H..  I.t<l. 

W.oliintfton A»lje»toii    Covrrlnu  C"o. 

\V(nnl|irg    .  ItiilldInK  ProHii't*  ft   <'"iil  Co.,   l-lil. 

I  hr      I'litlip     (    .itry    <    .. 


But   Why  Stone   Them?—"  Ill    hot  you 

fan  liardly  tlirow  a  t^toiu'  in  Phoenix  with- 
out liittinK  a  house  wIuto  they  read  The 
Atluiitic  Monthly  or  Thk  Litehary  Digest; 
in  some  eases  both." — From  an  Article  on 
Arizona  in  the  New  York  Times. 


Peace  Hath  Its  Victories. — "  Times  have 
fhaiifjcd."  said  the  buck-private-that-was, 
Avilli  a  uriii- 

'•  What's  the  matter?  " 

"  Nothing.  Life  looks  mighty  good  to 
me  to-tlay.  I've  got  three  second  lieu- 
tenants taking  orders  from  me  now." — 
Detroit  Free  I'rcsa. 


Beats  the  Simian  Kind 

Special  Dispatch  to  The  Tribune 
Pittsburg.  Feb.  9.  —  Confident  that 
he  has  regained  all  his  old-time  power 
as  the  result  of  having  money  glands 
grafted  on  himself,  Frank  Klaus,  former 
middleweight  champion,  announced  to-day 
that  he  would  attempt  a  "  come-back  " 
in  the  ring. 


Alert  Hubby. — "  I  had  an  awful  scare 
this  morning  about  two  o'clock,"  said  Mrs. 
Rapp.  "  I  heard  a  noise  down-stairs  and 
1  got  up  and  turned  on  the  electric  light 
in  the  bedroom,  and  I  saw  a  man's  legs 
sticking  out  under  the  bed." 

"  The  burglar's  legs?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Tapp. 

"  No,  my  luisband's  U'gs,"  replied  ^Irs. 
Rapp;  "  he  had  heard  the  noise  before  it 
woke  me." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Conscious  of  Error. — A  little  girl  was 
asked,  upon  her  n^turn  home,  how  she 
liked  the  singing  of  the  congregation  in  the 
church. 

"  I  liked  it  very  much  indeed,"  she  said, 
"  altho  all  the  ])eople  said  it  was  bad." 

"  All  the  people  said  it  was  bad  !  What 
do  you  mean,  my  dear?  " 

"  Oh,  it  was  so  bad  that  I  heard  tiio 
people  i)raying,  '  Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
us  misenil)le  singers.'  " — London   Tit-Hilt^. 


Staging  the  Pieces. — A  leading  theat- 
rical manager  tells  the  following  story: 

"  There  was  one  chap,"  he  said,  "  I 
couldn't  get  rid  of.  1I«>  was  i)ersistent. 
J  refu.sed  his  i)lay  seven  times,  and  he  still 
kept  turning  up  with  it,  rewritten  here  and 
there.  The  <'ighl}i  time  h(>  came  I  told 
him  firmly  it  was  no  use. 

"  '  But,  sir,'  he  said,  '  is  there  no  possible 
Avay  you  could  i)ut  my  farce  on  the  stage?  ' 

"  '  Well,'  said  1,  '  there's  on(>  way,  but  I 
don't  know  if  vou'd  submit — ' 

'"Oh,  rd*sul)mit!'  he  cried.  'Id 
submit  to  anything.' 

"  '  Then,'  said  1,  '  we'll  grind  it  uj)  and 
u.s(>it  as  a  snow-storm.'  " — Loinlnn  'rii-liiin. 


A  Sad  .Song. — .\inong  tli(>  |)asscng(  is  oQ 
board  a  sliip  rrossiiig  I  lie  .\llantic  re<'eiitly 
was  a  man  who  stuttered.  One  day  h6 
hunied  to  tlic  captain.  "S — s-k-s-s  "— 
iif  si  III  teri'd. 

"Oh,  I  can't  be  bothered!"  said  the 
<';i|)lain  angrily.      "  (io  t(»  somebody  d.se." 

'I'hc  man  tried  to  speak  to  every  one  on 
board,  but  no  one  wouhl  wail  Io  iiear  what 
lie  had  to  say. 

At  last  he  came  to  li uptain  a^ain. 

"  Look  here,"  said  the  (•••iptain,  "  I  ••an 
tell  you  what  to  do  when  you  want  to  ."^ay 
anything;:    you  shoijti  sinu  it." 

Suddenly,    in    a    liarie    voire,    the    man 
began  to  sing: 
"  Should  aiild  aer|iniiiilance  be  forgot  and 

ne\er  brouglit  to  mind? 
The  bloomiii'  cook's  fell  overboanl  .'iiid  W 
twenty  miltis  behind." — }')iiliidelphia  Star. 
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C/ea/7  Heat 

Curtains,  window-shades,  bed  linen  and  draperies 
Stay  clean  in  a  Gasteam- heated  house — there  is  no 
furnace,  and  therefore  no  smoke,  no  ashes,  no  dust, 
no  soot-laden  air. 
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Gasteam''  Heating 


is  steam  heating — minus  boiler,  coal, 
ashes,  piping  and  the  caretaker. 
Nothing  is  needed  but  the  radiators — 
each  one  a  complete  steam-heating 
plant  in  miniature. 

An  enclosed  gas  burner,  oper- 
ating on  the  Bunsen  principle  (which 
means  a  soot/ess  flame)  and  automati- 
cally regulated,  heats  the  water.  It 
burns  only  zu/ien  and  w/iere  needed, 
unlike  systems  that  require  a  full  fire 
to  heat  even  a  single  room. 

The  heat  is  healthful  because 
gas,  in  burning,  gives  off  moisture. 
There  is  none  of  the  dryness  that 
ruins  furniture  and  causes  discomfort 
and  illness. 


Absolute  safety  is  assured  by  the 
stamp  of  the  Underwriters'  Labora- 
tories and  the  fact  that  each  radiator 
passes  the  rigid  tests  of  the  great  gas 
companies  in  such  cities  as  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia. 

The  solution  of  any  heating 
problem.  Gasteam  can  be  installed 
in  old  buildings  or  new.  It  has 
operated  successfully  in  everything 
from  small  cottages  to  large  industrial 
plants. 

Years  of  hard  service,  under 
every  conceivable  condition,  have 
demonstrated  its  value  —  particularly 
in  economy.  Fifty  years  of  manufac- 
turing experience  are  behind  it. 


Check  coupon  beloiv  for  further  information 

JAMES  B.  CLOW  &  SONS 

General  Offices,    534-546  S.    Franklin  St. 

CHICAGO 
Sales  offices  in  all  principal  cities 


Bedspreads 
and  pilIow> 
slips  retain 
their  fresh' 
ness 


The  moist  heat  of  Gasteam 
preserves  fine  furniture 


Hospital  Equipment  [  | 

Violet  Ray  Water  Sterilizers  |  | 

Cast  Iron  Pipe  and  Fittings  |  | 

Valves  and  Fire  Hydrants  |  | 


Drinking  Fountains  |  | 

Swimming  Pool  Purification  |  { 

Gasteam  Radiators  |  | 

Industrial  Plant  Sanitation  I  J 


Manhole  Covers  and  Frames  |     | 

Steel  and  Wrought  Iron  Pipe  |     | 

Lamp  Posts  and  Fountains  | 

Filters  and  Fish  Traps  Q 


Plumbing  Supplies  fj 

Hot  Water  Heaters  Q] 

Marble  Q 

Steam  Fittings  |     | 
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Heat  without  Coal 


Gasteam" 
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How  One  Client 
Increased  His 
NET  Income 
$1,240 

The  Federal  Income  Tax  caused 
one  of  our  clients  to  rearrange  his 
investments  to  get  a  greater  net  in- 
come for  1920. 

His  salary  and  income  from  busi- 
ness amounted  to  $35,000  and  he 
had  $200,000  invested  in  taxable 
securities. 

Primarily  because  of  their  freedom 
from  Income  Tax,  he  reinvested  in 
Municipal  Bonds  when  his  funds 
were  released  upon  the  maturity 
of  his  t2ucable  securities. 

His  actual  net  increase  in  Income 
was  $1,240  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Income  Tax-free  Municipal 
Bonds  bore  5%  as  compared  with 
a  6%  return  from  his  taxable 
holdings. 

Municipal  Bonds  are  particularly 
attractive  at  this  time  because  of 
their  freedom  from  Income  Tax. 
Their  absolute  security  and  great 
stability  free  one  from  investment 
worry.  Municipal  Bonds  can  be 
readily  converted  if  desired. 

Our  long  experience  and  nation- 
wide facilities  enable  ua  to  offer 
you  exceptional  financial  service. 
Write  us  and  let  us  show  you  how 
you  can  rearrange  your  holdings 
to  increase  your  net  income  for 
1920.  We  will  also  be  pleased  to 
send  you  our  free  booklet  "Bonds 
as  safe  as  our  cities".  Kindly  ad- 
dress Dept.  L-2. 


William  Rromptonro. 

GOVKHNMKNT  AND  MCNICIl'AI.   liONUS 
"Over  a  QuarUr  Century  in  thii  Buainen" 

New  York  CkicAgo 


St.  Lxmii 


C, 


tnrinnjiti 


New  Orlean* 


INVFNXOR^  Who  .|.Mr.-  I',  s--.  iir<-  p^iftit 
11'^  V  Ul^  t  \JI\.J  ..lir.iiUl  writi-  lor  our  hiiuI<- 
I-  IK.'.'     iM    (.1    I     Yf)UK    I'ATK.NT."     .Siml 

ti  •  [iiion  of  your  invnlion  and 

V  l.;il<-nt;it>l<-  n.-iturt-. 

RANIX>LPH  &  CO.,   Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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INVESTMENTS  -  AND  ^  FINANCE 


THE  WAR'S  EFFECT  ON  EUROPEAN  NEUTRALS 


ALL  noutruls  were  not  hit  by  the  war 
in  exactly  the  same  manner,  not(>s  the 
WTiter  of  a  recent  l)ulletin  issued  by  the 
Ciuaranty  Trust  Company  of  Xew  York. 
"One  neutral  may  be  an  important  source 
of  supplies  needed  by  the  warring  peoples, 
I  while  another  may  have  almost  no  (>xport- 
I  able  goods  which  the  belligerent  nations 
require.  The  less  fortunate  nation  may  be 
I  even  mon>  unfavorably  placed  as  regards 
coininodities,  for,  besides  producing  prin- 
<•! pally  those  goods  which  the  belligerents 
b'ast  want ,  it  may  normally  require  imports 
of  fuel,  foodstuffs,  and  other  materials 
which  are  eagerly  sought  by  the  groups  at 
war."  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  this 
financial  authority  sums  up  the  gains  and 
losses  of  the  chief  neutrals,  and  his  con- 
clusions have  attracted  much  editorial 
attention.  Of  Holland,  which  probably 
felt  the  war  most,  we  read : 

For  the  first  year  or  two  of  the  war 
Holland  as  a  whole  profited  greatly.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  here,  any  more  than  any- 
where else,  were  benefits  evenly  divided. 
Shipowners  made  large  profits,  agricul- 
tural and  dairy  products  were  sold  to 
(Jerniany  at  enhanced  prices,  and  new  in- 
dustries, such  as  dyestuffs  and  munition- 
manufacture,  had  their  inception  or  received 
a  great  impetus. 

In  time,  however,  the  disadvantages 
f)egan  to  outweigh  the  advant:iges.  E.\- 
port  embargoes  by  belligerents  on  both 
sides  began  to  deprive  Holland  of  both 
raw  materials  and  finished  products. 
Shipping  and  fishing  risks  increased.  In- 
creased production  of  its  own  inf(>rior 
coal  and  of  peat  failed  to  make  up  for  the 
reduction  or  cutting  off  of  badly  needed 
imjmrts  of  fuel.  Imports  of  cereals  for 
human  consumption  and  cattle-fe<>diiig 
normally  form  the  chief  item  of  Dutch 
imi)orts.  Germany's  imperious  need  and 
demands  for  imports  of  foodstuffs,  whicii 
were  called  for  in  exchange  for  coal  to  be 
released  to  Holland,  whiU'  they  brought 
large  i)rofits  to  farmers  and  cattlemen, 
brought  food  .scarcity  and  high  prices  to  the 
remainder  of  the  Dutch  ])eople.  What  is 
more,  these  ex])orts  (-auscd  the  Allies, 
especially  after  the  entry  of  the  United 
Stales  into  tiie  war,  to  refuse  to  sell  c«'r<als 
or  fodder  to  Holland,  for  export  as  such,  or 
for  fattening  cattle  for  export  to  (lermany. 

rnrestricted  submarine  warfare  greatly 
increa.sed  shipping  risks  an<l  losses  and 
thoroughly  disrupte<l  international  trade, 
as  well  as  caused  the  recpiisitioning  of 
Dutch  ships  in  .\llicd  harbors  in  .Mareh, 
MUH. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  war,  chieMy  be- 
cau.se  of  this  interference  with  o\crseas 
trade,  Ilolland  experienced  a  shortage  of 
raw  nuiterials  ami  a  shu-kening  of  indus- 
trial ac1i\  it  V . 

The  fruits  of  the  earlier  |)rosperity  for 
l)iili-li  industry  and  trade  were  large!\ 
retain<<l,  however,  and  llolKnwl  now  finds 
herself  in  a  strong  position.  The  Miink 
(jf  the  N'elherluiKis,  at  the  opening  of  the 
war.  lield  ap|)roxinui1elv  S(..S.()(K).(KK)  in 
gohl;  at  present  it  holds  four  times  this 
amount.  Furthermore,  it  was  the  oidy 
eeiilral  liank  jimong  the  Kwropean  neutrals, 
Hjive  that  of  Spain,  whose  ratio  of  holdings 
«»f  gold  and  silver  to  note  and  de])osit 
liabilities  increased  during  the  war;  the 
inerease  was  from  .'")1  per  cent,  to  more 
than  ('»<(  per  cent.  'I'he  other  banks  ha\(' 
similarly  im|>roved  their  position.  If 
Duteji  inveslmeiits  abroad  other  than 
those  ill  I'lasfern  I'lurope  ha\  !•  <iimiiii-lied, 
the  decrease  has  lieen  not  beeau-e  of  the 
compulsion  of  <IiHtreMK,  but,  on  t  he  contrary. 


either  to  take  i)rofits  or  to  employ  the 
capital  more  advantageously  at  home. 
Losses,  of  course,  have  been  suffered  bj' 
the  people  of  Holland  from  extensive 
IM-ewar  investments  in  Russian  and 
Hungarian  and  other  Eastern  Euroj)eau 
securities. 

Dutch  shipi)ing,  in  sjnte  of  losses,  held 
its  own;  in  fact,  according  to  figures  in 
Lloyd's  Register,  Holland  was  the  oidy 
Kurojx'an  neutral  whose  gross  steam  ton- 
nage increas(>d  between  June,  1914,  and 
.June.  1919.  Dutch  owiuts  did  not  :ake 
such  risks  with  their  ships  as  did  other 
neutral  owners. 

The  exigencies  of  war  caused  certain 
n(>w  industries  to  come  into  e.xistence  in 
Holland,  notably  the  making  of  chemicals- 
and  others,  such  as  the  manufacture  of 
clothing  and  foods  and  other  articles  of 
consumi)tion,  grew  considerably. 

Norway,  which  depends  largely  upon 
fisheries,  forests,  and  ocean-carrying,  was 
in  a  a  prosperous  condition  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  Tlu>  national  debt  of 
Norway  was  .'?;133,00(),()00  in  191S,  an 
inerease  of  39  per  cent,  since  1914,  l)ut 
during  this  period  there  was  a  great  in- 
crease in  national  wealth.  For  instance, 
the  value  of  the  mineral  output  of  Nor- 
Avegian  mines  in  1915  exceeded  that  of 
1912  by  1(K)  per  cent.  Similarly  exj^orts  of 
fish  and  fish  products  rose  from  S40,0U(),()00 
in  1913  to  .'?;107,()0(),()00  in  1916.  and 
lumber  exports  rose  from  a  total  value  of 
.'3;32,1()(),(K)0  to  .•?()3,74S,0(K).  In  shipi)ing 
Norway  was  hit  hard  by  the  .war.  In 
1914  only  three  countries — Great  Britain, 
Ciermany,  and  the  United  States — jKissest 
larger  merchant  fleets  than  Norway.  Be- 
cause^ the  Norwegian  merchant  marine  was 
engaged  so  largely  in  carrying  for  the 
Allii's,  th«>ir  tonnage  losses  were  heavy, 
l)ut,  on  the  other  hand,  .says  the  writer  we 
are  quoting,  "owing  to  the  strenuous 
elTorts  whicli  were  made  to  acquire  new 
shii)s,  the  tonnage  at  the  end  of  191S 
exceeded  2,(KK),(KK)  gross  tons,  or  mori> 
than  three-fourths  of  the  tonnage  of 
1914."  Tlien<  was  an  enormous  increase 
in  bank-deposits  and  bank-capitali/.ation. 
Furllurniore,  the  war-i)»>riod  coincided 
with  a  ninarkable  development  of  waliT- 
])ower  in  Norway,  and  we  read: 

Through  the  utilization  of  its  eiU)rmou8 
water-i)ow("r  in  transi)ortation  and  iniimi- 
facturing  tlius  osfrcoming  the  handicai) 
of  a  shortage  of  domestic  ct)al  Norway, 
it  is  believed,  will  siiow  marked  industrial 
progress  in  tin-  future.  Norway's  l.irge 
merchant  nuirine  and  its  geograpiiical 
|)osilion  are  j)articularly  fa\()rabh>  for  the 
exjtansion  of  commerce  .•md  nuinura<-turinK. 

It  is  noted  that  Sweden  increased  her 
fund  of  debt  only  7.">  p<r  ceiil.  during  the 
war-period,  and  "liie  favorabU>  exchange 
situation  resulting  from  a  large  excess  «if 
imports  over  exports  during  the  war 
stimulated  the  repm-clia.se  l)y  Swedish 
institulions  and  investors  of  a  considerable 
volume  »)f  Swedish  obligations  placed 
abroad."  The  w;ir  has  brought  about  a 
remarkable  (levelo])meul  of  Sw  edeii's  export 
trade.     As  wo  rca<l: 

I'rior  to  1911  the  value  of  imports  regu- 
larly exceeded  the  vahu'  of  exports,  nut 
since  thai  lime  the  export  values  have 
been  greatly  in  exr-ess  of  imports.  The 
increase  in  the  total  trade  from  1910  to 
19i.S  WRH  7')  p«-r  c<nl.     The  figures  for  the 
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JhQ  joy  of  owning 
a  beautiful  home 

Paneled  walls  and  ceilings  of  Upson  Board 
add  the  finishing  touch. 


YOU    can   make   the   walls   and 
ceilings  in  every  room  in  your 
home    reflect    your  own    ideals  of 
individuality  and  beauty. 

Beautiful,  paneled  walls  and  ceil- 
ings that  breathe  an  atmosphere 
of  comfort  and  individuality  are 
possible  in  every  home,  new  or  old, 
with  DEPENDABLE  Upson 
Board. 

Upsonizing  is  modernizing.  It  is 
present-day  magic,  which  trans- 
forms stained,  cracking  plaster  and 
dingy,  torn  wall  paper  into  walls 
and  ceilings  of  enduring  charm. 

Better  than  plaster  for  every 
type  of  building. 

Contrast  the  record  of  Upson  Board 
— less  than  one  complaint  to  every 
4,000,000  feet  sold  and  used — with 
that  of  cracking,  crumbling  plaster, 
which  is  never  permanent  and  often 
unsafe  and  unsightly. 

In  new  houses  or  old. 

Whether  for  new  construction,  re- 
modeling or  repairing,  Upson  Board 
gives  lasting  beauty. 
Its  unequalled   strength,    extreme 
rigidity    and    splendid     decorative 


possibilities  enable  the  carpenter 
and  decorator  to  secure  permanent 
artistic  effects  which  can  make 
every  house  a  home — every  room  a 
place  of  joy  and  pride. 

Not  like  other  boards  ! 

By  actual  test,  Upson  Board  is 
nearly  twice  as  strong  and  stiff  as 
other  wall  board. 

Its  non-absorbent  painting  surface 
saves  from  $y  to  $15  per  thousand 
feet  in  the  cost  of  decoration. 
You  can  tell  genuine  Upson  Board 
by  the  Upson  trade-mark  and  the 
famous  blue-center.  These  distin- 
guishing marks  are  your  protection 
against  inferior  imitations.  Write 
for  descriptive  literature  and 
samples. 

THE  UPSON  COMPANY 
23  Upson  Point,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Upson  Board  has    100  uses  in 
1000  different  places 

Used  for  walls,  ceilings  and  partitions, 
in  every  kind  of  building,  new  or  old — 
homes,  factories,  offices,  stores  or  ware- 
houses. Also  used  in  many  ways  in 
place  of  thin  lumber  and  veneer  for 
manufacturing  purposes. 


IIPSON 

PROCESSID 

BOARD 


not  H<ni^ 


ntCrSTCIKt 


"Made  by  Ihe 
Fibre  Board 
Authorities 


*Che  Upson 
Cornpany 
LockpoHMY 


THE       DEPENDABLE       QOARD       WITH       THE      F  A  fV\  O  U  S        OLUE       CENTER 
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INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

We  specialize  in  Government  bonds  aAd 
other  investment  securities.  This  firm  was 
founded  in  1365  and  we  have  always  endeav- 
ored to  recommend  to  our  clients  conservative 
investments.  As  members  of  the  New  York 
and  Boston  Stock  Exchanges  we  are  pre- 
pared to  execute  orders  for  the  purchase  or 
sale  of  securities  on  a  cash  basis  in  large  or 
small  amount. 

y4  circular  describing  several  issues 

oj   desirable    investment   securities 

will  be  sent  on  request. 

Ki  d  cl  e  *•,  Pe  ala  o  dy  6*  Co. 


&15  DcvonsKisfc  St. 
Boston. 


i7"Wall  Stft*eet 
NexvYoflc 


\ 


Vision 


L-A/ 


,T' 


/■ 
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BAN  KING 
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THE  men  and  women  who  carry  forward  the  work  of  The  Phila- 
delphia National  Hank  arc  trained  to  look  at  their  daily  tasks — no 
matter  how  apparently  insignificant — in  relation  to  the  other  work  of 
the  bank,  and  in  relation  to  the  great  throbbing  commercial  life  of  the 
city,  the  nation,  and  the  world. 

THIS  application  of  imagination  to  each  employee's  work  stimulates 
him  to  broader  effort  and  increase!  his  personal  happiness  and  his 
usefulness  to  the  community.  It  is  also  of  practical  benefit  to  our  cus- 
tomers. When  eac  h  transaction  is  han(llr<l  intellitrently,  not  tncchanic- 
ally,  n)istakes  arc  eliminated  and  better  service  given. 

OW    may  wc  apply  our   experience  to 
your  business  problems?   We  invite  you 
to  consult  our  officers. 

THE 


H 


PHILADELPHIA 

NATIONAL 

BANK 
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trade  do  not  include  the  invisible  items, 
such  as  freights  earned  by  the  merchant 
inariiie.  The  gross  earnings  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  in  1915  were  S7o, 720,337. 

During  the  war  Sweden  experienced 
unusual  business  acti%'ity  due  to  the 
trade  with  both  groups  of  belligerents. 

This  activity  is  reflected  in  the  number 
of  new  companies  registered.  In  1915, 
for  exami)le,  the  new  companies  numbered 
about  six  hundred.  In  1918  there  were 
1,527  new  companies  registered.  Bank- 
clearings  increased  from  $1,646,000,000 
in  1914  to  S7,942,000,000  for  eleven  months 
of  1918. 

Finally,  we  are  told  that,  like  Norway, 

Sweden  is  in  a  particularlj'  advantageous 
po.sition  for  the  expansion  of  its  industries 
during  the  reconstruction  period.  A  good 
beginning  has  been  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  abundant  water-power  re- 
sources. During  the  war  great  strides 
were  made  in  building  new  works,  making 
the  nation  less  dependent  upon  outside 
sources  for  power.  The  electrification  of 
the  railways  has  begun,  and  power  is 
being  transferred  by  cable  to  Denmark. 

Sweden's  favorable  location  with  refer- 
ence to  the  principal  markets  of  Europe, 
and  the  possession  of  a  large  merchant 
fleet,  but  little  reduced  during  the  war, 
will  stimulate  the  development  of  Swedish 
commerce  and  industry. 

Denmark's  economic  position  seems  to 
have  been  helped  by  the  war — 

Danish  industries  on  the  whole  pros- 
pered during  the  war,  altho  toward  the 
end  the  shortage  of  foodstuflFs  and  other 
imported  materials  seriously  interfered 
with  many  activities.  In  1918  alone 
there  were  170  new  capital  issues  recorded, 
totaling  about  ?64,000,000. 

The  economic  position  of  Denmark  is 
stronger  in  many  ways  than  before  the 
war.  The  country's  principal  export  com- 
modities are  among  those  now  most  in 
demand  and  likely  to  remain  so  for  a 
comparatively  long  while.  The  proportion 
of  the  country's  foreign  tra<le  conducttni 
directly,  rather  than  by  way  of  other 
countries,  is  much  greater  than  before. 

Financially,  the  Danish  (Jovernment's 
position  remains  fa\()ralile.  Altho  the 
gross  debt,  ai)proxiinat('Iy  .1;1S9.00(),(XX)  in 
December,  1918,  was  almost  doubled 
during  the  war,  the  net  debt  may  be  rt>- 
garded  as  negligible.  In  fact,  the  pro- 
ductive prop«Tties  of  the  statt>  j)robabIy 
exceed  in  value  the  gross  debt.  Tho 
investments  of  the  stat<>,  including  a  special 
reserve  fund,  the  slate  railways,  and  st«t4> 
forests,  were  valu(>(i  on  .March  .'U,  1918, 
at  al)out  ?;{(K),(KK).(HK).  or  more  than 
$10().(KK),0(K)  in  cxc.'.ss  of  the  debt. 

About  .'5;7().(KK).(KK)  of  the  debt  is  nom- 
inally txtcriial,  l)iit  it  is  estimated  that 
nearly  all  the  Danish  obligations  which 
liad  been  held  abroad  were  repun-lia.sed 
during  the  war,  un<l  thus  pas.sed  into 
Danish  ownership. 

Tho  war  cost  Switzerland  ht>avily  b«>- 
cause  of  the  iweessity  of  keeping  her  army 
inobili/.ed  and  "in  addition  Ihe  dilVieuIly  of 
aecpiiriiig  materials  from,  or  by  way  of, 
neighlxtring  belligerents  bore  lu-avily  uinm 
some  branches  of  Swiss  industry."  Hut  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  we  rc:id,  "(he  country 
was  in  an  industrial  and  fmaiK-ial  ])osi- 
tion  which  should  i)roduce  great  prow|MTity 
for  the  Swiss  people."  .\ltho  the  general 
debt  of  th(>  Swiss  (lovernineiit  has  grown 
from  *21,(><)S,(KK)  in  1913  to  .?,37(),2(>4,(KX) 
in  I91M,  till'  Swiss  (Jovernmeiit  has  a 
nnnibir  of  |)ro<lu<'tive  properties  on  tho 
en-dil  Hide  of  the  ledgtT.     FurtluTmore, 

Hv    referendum    vot<^   the   Swiss   people 
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have  recently  approved  measures  designed 
to  raise  sufficient  extraordinary  taxes  to 
pay  off  the  mobilization  debt  within  a 
reasonable  time.  During  the  war  30  per 
cent,  of  the  mobilization  expenses  up  to 
December,  1918,  were  met  out  of  special 
war-taxes. 

Of  the  effect  of  the  war  on  Switzerland's 
economic  life,  we  read: 

On  the  whole,  Swiss  industries  were 
prosperous  during  the  war.  Naturally 
the  luxury-producers  suffered,  and  building 
was  greatly  reduced.  In  some  cases, 
however,  industries  which  had  never  been 
able  before  the  war  to  withstand  success- 
fully the  competition  of  foreign  producers 
were  firmly  established.  Returns  from 
about  two  hundred  representative  com- 
panies show  that  their  net  income  in- 
creased from  $13,900,000  in  1913-1914  to 
$31,-300,000  in  1917-1918,  and  the  average 
dividends  rose  from  7.69  per  cent,  to  12.16 
per  cent.  The  farms  in  Switzerland  have 
in  general  prospered  during  the  war,  the 
estimated  average  return  on  investments 
increasing  from  3.75  per  cent,  in  1914  to 
9.50  per  cent,  in  1917.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  Swiss  securities  of  a  value  of 
more  than  $100,000,000  held  abroad  were 
repurchased  by  Swass  interests  during  the 
war.  At  the  same  time  Switzerland  granted 
important  credits  to  foreign  countries. 

The  Swiss  National  Bank  is  the  sole 
bank  of  issue.  Its  note  circulation  in- 
creased from  $55,000,000  on  June  30, 
1914,  to  $186,000,000  on  April  30,  1919, 
while  the  gold  reserve  had  decreased  only 
from  61  per  cent,  in  1914  to  44  per  cent. 
in  1919.  The  shipment  of  14,000,000 
marks  of  German  gold  to  Switzerland  in 
payment  of  loans  negotiated  during  the 
war  has  increased  the  gold  reserve  of  the 
country. 

Spain,  according  to  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company's  bulletin  "was  benefited  in- 
directly by  the  industrial  and  commercial 
disturbances  growing  out  of  the  war  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  neutral  European 
country."  The  war,  it  seems,  came  at  a 
time  when  a  new  spirit  of  enterprise  was 
making  itself  felt  in  Spain.     And  so, 

The  period  since  1900  has  been  one  of 
marked  economic  development  in  various 
lines  of  enterprise. 

Of  the  total  area  of  Spain,  88  per  cent. 
is  classed  as  productive.  The  adoption 
of  modern  agricultural  methods  and  ma- 
chinery and  a  more  extensive  use  of 
fertilizers  have  greatly  increased  crop- 
yields  in  recent  years.  From  1908  to 
1917  the  production  of  grains  increased 
24  per  cent.,  and  that  of  olive  products 
150  per  cent.  The  sugar-beet  vield  in 
1917  was  double  that  of  1913.  The  total 
value  of  farm  products  in  1917  was  esti- 
mated at  approximately  .$2,000,000,000, 
almost  two-and-one-half  times  the  value 
in  1913. 

The  coal  mined  in  1917  totaled  5,367,000 
metric  tons — more  than  twice  the  produc- 
tion in  1900.  and  45  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
the  output  in  1911 — and  was  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  national  consumption  of 
coal  in  1917.  The  value  of  the  iron  output 
in  1916  was  $76,600,000—54  per  cent, 
greater  than  in  1907.  The  value  of  the 
steel  output  more  than  doubled  in  the 
same  period,  the  value  in  1916  being 
$115,800,000.  The  total  value  of  Spanish 
mineral  products  in  1917  was  approxi- 
mately $245,000,0rX),  an  increase  of  41 
per  cent,  compared  with  1916. 

Cut  off  from  pre\aous  sources  of  supi)ly 
of  important  products  during  the  war, 
Spain  was  forced  to  increase  domestic 
production  in  various  directions.  A  great 
variety  of  manufactun^s  formerly  inii)orted 
are    now    produced    within    the    coimtrv. 
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\Keep1ng  I\ce 

A  Great  Jn^etropolis 

Located  in  the  heart  of  the  greatest  pre 
ducing  center  of  the  world,  Chicago  and 
Chicago's  business  enterprises  have  be' 
come  large  factors  in  the  world's  business. 

In  facilities  and  accomplishments  the  Continental  and 
Commercial  Banks  have  kept  abreast  of  the  require 
ments  of  business  and  industry.  They  are  equipped  to 
render  every  banking  service.  Invested  capital  over 
Fifty  Million  Dollars.  Resources  more  than  Five 
Hundred  Million  Dollars. 

7^^  CONTINENTAL  ^^y 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Banks  Hold  the  World  Together 

IN  every  important  country  there  is  a  native 
commercial  bank  which  serves  as  a  point  of  » 

contact  with  world  business.  n^ 

These  great  international  commercial  banks 
have  the  same  standards  of  financial  ethics;  they  i 

observe  the  same  code  of  rules,  and  work  together  i 

intelligently  to  coordinate  national  business  cus- 
toms into  an  international  process  for  the  safe 
and  orderly  conduct  of  world  commerce. 

The  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New 
York  is  an  associate  of  the  leaders  among  these 
international  commercial  banks,  and  through 
them  offers  to  its  friends  comprehensive  aid  in 
matters  relating  to  foreign  trade. 

NationaLBank  of  CommBrce 

in  New  York 

Capital.  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 
Over  Fifty  Million  Dollars 
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^^Now^  see  what  youVe  done^' 


ELECTRIC  CLEANER 


BUT  careless  Hubby  betrays  little  concern, 
'  for  he  knows  that  offending  cigar  ashes  are  quickly 
and  easily  whisked  off  the  rug  by  the  ever  handy  Royal. 
Not  only  ashes,  threads,  lint  and  other  surface  litter,  but 
the  trodden-in,  deeply  embedded  dirt  is  all  removed  by 
its  powerful  suction. 

It  cleans  by  air — alone — without  wear  or  injury  to  the 
costliest  rugs  or  finest  draperies.  With  its  attachments, 
the  Royal  is  a  complete  house  cleaning  plant,  that  gets  the 
dirt  and  dust  in  every  nook  and  corner,  with  ease  and 
dispatch.  Its  cleansing  air  stream  purifies  the  whole 
house,  leaving  it  sweet,  clean  and  germ-free. 


Let  us  send  you  an  interesting  book,  that  will 
help  you  solve  your  house  cleaning  problems. 


The   P.  A.   GEIER    COMPANY 

5100    ST.    CLAIR    AVENUE    ::    CLEVELAND,    OHIO 
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Cotton-manufacturing  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Spanish  industries,  and  recent  suc- 
cessful experiments  in  the  growing  of 
cotton  indicate  the  possibility  of  supplying 
an  important  part  of  the  raw  material 
from  domestic  production. 

The  statistics  of  foreign  trade  since 
1913  reflect  the  shift  in  Spanish  pro- 
duction and  the  degree  of  economic  inde- 
pendence attained  in  this  period. 

In  1913  the  imports  of  merchandise 
were  valued  at  $227,000,000,  exceeding 
exports  by  $38,000,000,  while  the  exporta- 
tion of  bullion  and  coin,  $3,920,000,  was 
offset  by  only  $552,000  imported.  In  1917 
the  merchandise  imports  had  declined  to 
$142,000,000,  and  exports  had  risen  to 
$249,000,000,  giving  an  excess  of  exports 
amounting  to  $107,000,000;  and  the  net 
importation  of  coin  and  bullion  was  $110,- 
000,000.  In  1918  there  was  an  appre- 
ciable decline  in  both  branches  of  the  foreign 
trade,  due  in  part  to  shipping  difficulties. 

The  debt  of  the  Spanish  Government 
increased  but  slightly  during  the  war, 
from  $1,830,000,000  in  1914  to  $1,990,- 
000,000  in  January,  1919. 

Finally,  it  is  noted  that  extensive  im- 
provements are  being  made  in  Spanish 
port  facilities  in  preparation  for  larger 
trade,  that  new  ship-construction  is  pro- 
ceeding rapidly,  that  "several  projected 
railways  promise  to  strengthen  materially 
Spain's  advantages  in  commercial  com- 
petition," and  that  recent  developments 
in  hydroelectric  power-transmission  are 
equally  promising. 


;  FARM  LOAN  FACTS 

NEWSPAPER  stories  asserting  that  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  System  is  nob 
making  good,  and  containing  "isolated 
facts"  and  "distorted"  figures  as  proof,  are 
vigorously  denied  by  Farm  Loan  Commis- 
sioner George  W.  Norris.  The  real  facts,  says 
Mr.  Norris,  "are  obvious  and  unanswfer- 
able,"  and  he  presents  a  few  of  them  in  a 
brief  article  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

The  practical  operation  of  the  system 
began,  March  27,  1917,  when  the  first  loan 
was  closed.  It  is,  therefore,  less  than 
three  years  old.  The  fiscal  year  for  which 
its  operations  are  officially  reported  ends 
November  30.  In  the  first  eight  months,  to 
November  30,  1917,  there  were  twelve 
Federal  Land  Banks  operating  under  the 
act,  and  in  that  period  they  made  loans 
to  the  amount  of  $29,552,922.  In  the 
following  year  some  Joint  Stock  Land 
Banks  were  incorporated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  During  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1918,  the  Federal  Land 
Banks  loaned  $117,899,939  and  the  Joint 
Stock  Banks,  $7,289,600— a  total  of  $125,- 
189,539.  During  the  year  ending  Novem- 
ber 30,  1919,  the  Federal  Land  Banks 
loaned  $134,554,920,  and  the  Joint  Stock 
Banks,  which  had  increased  in  number, 
$46,836,758— a  total  of  $181,391,678.  The 
Federal  Land  Banks  loaned  $16,654,981 
more  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  the 
Joint  Stock  Banks  $;39,.547,158  more.  The 
total  loans  by  both  classes  of  banks  on 
that  date  aggregated  $336,134,139.  This 
represented  two  years  and  eight  months' 
work  of  the  Federal  Land  Banks  and  an 
average  of  probably  a  year  for  the  Joint 
Stock  Banks. 

In  some  few  sections  of  the  country  the 
farm-loan  business  is  fairly  constant  the 
year  around,  but  in  almost  all  sections  it  is 
much  heavier  in  the  winter,  when  farmers 
have  time  to  attend  to  their  financial 
affairs,  than  in  the  summer,  when  they  are 
busy  in  the  fields,  and  in  some  sections 
it  is  distinctly  "seasonal,"  notably  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Middle  West.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  possible  to  make  fair  com- 


parisons by  taking  a  full  year  and  including 
the  whole  country. 

When  the  system  was  put  in  operation 
the  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks,  whose 
capital,  amounting  to  $9,000,000,  was  sub- 
scribed almost  wholly  by  the  Government, 
were  the  only  banks  operating  under  the  act. 
They  have  increased  their  capital  to 
$21,858,502,  paid  off  $1,198,890  of  the 
government  subscription,  distributed  $412,- 
518  in  dividends  and  accumidated  a  surplus 
and  reserve  of  $1,048,922. 

The  number  of  local  "Farm  Loan 
Associations"  operating  under  them  in- 
creased from  1,839  at  November  30,  1917, 
to  3,365  at  November  30,  1918,  and  to 
3,890  at  November  30,  1919.  The  first 
Joint  Stock  Bank  organized  by  private 
capital  was  chartered  April  24,  1917. 
There  were  nine  of  these  banks  in  oper- 
ation November  30,  1918,  and  thirty 
November  30,  1919. 

Proof  of  the  conservatism  with  which 
loans  have  been  made  is  afforded  by  the 
fact  that  in  about  2,200  case§  on  which  it 
has  been  possible  to  secure  reliable  figures, 
where  sales  have  occurred  of  farms  on 
which  loans  had  been  made,  the  loans 
represented  almost  exactly  one-third  of 
the  value  as  evidenced  by  the  sales,  and 
these  sales  represented  an  advance  of 
nearly  25  per  cent,  over  the  original  ap- 
praisements upon  which  the  loans  were 
based.  Further  proof  is  to  be  had  in  the 
fact  that  total  delinquencies  amount  to 
only  1.4  per  cent,  of  the  amount  due  by 
borrowers  to  the  banks,  and  that  the 
amount  ninety  days  or  more  delinquent 
is  only  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  of  the 
total.  

THE  PROSPECT  FOR   MUNICIPAL 
BONDS 

MUNICIPAL  financing,  always  a  safe 
and  profitable  field  for  the  investor, 
shows  during  the  last  ten  years  an  annual 
increase,  with  minor  and  unimportant  fluc- 
tuations, until  1918,  when  bond  flotations 
dropt  to  $262,818,844,  the  lowest  figure  of 
the  period,  and  were  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  the  figure  for  1919,  nearly 
$750,000,000.  The  latter  amount  is  larger 
by  $250,000,000  than  the  total  borrowings 
of  like  character  in  any  previous  year.  The 
reason  for  the  tremendous  difi^erence  be- 
tween the  issuance  of  thetwo.'years  is  easily 
explained.  The  great  volume  of  public 
financing  effected  during  1919  simply  made 
up  for  the  curtailment  brought  about  by 
the  Capital  Issues  Committee  during  1918 
as  a  war-measure.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  during  1918  no  State,  county,  or  town, 
could  issue'securities  for  the  purpose  of  bull- 
ing a  road,  a  bridge,  or  a  school  without 
first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Capital 
Issues  Committee.  In  order  to  obtain  this 
consent  it  was  necessary  to  prove  the 
urgency  of  the  improvement  proposed.  A 
curtailment  of  public  construction  activi- 
ties resulted,  and  there  was,  incidentally,  a 
vast  reduction  in  the  volume  of  public  bond 
issues.  When  the  Capital  Issues  Com- 
mittee was  suspended  at  the  end  of  1918 
the  States  and  municipalities  immediately 
took  up  their  delayed  public  works  pro- 
grams, involving  the  issuances  of  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  bonds,  and  buj'ers  im- 
mediately became  actively  interested  in  the 
offerings.  With  some  reports  missing  for 
the  last  few  months  during  1919,  The  Bond- 
Buyer  (New  York)  has  compiled  from  re- 
ports sent  in  the  following  record  of  State 
and  municipal  bond  flotations  for  the  last 
ten  years: 

1919 $748,205,783 

1918 202,818,844 

1917 444,932,848 

1916 497,403,751 

1915 492.590,441 

1914 445,905,510 

1913 408,477,702 

1912 390,046.083 

1911 4,52,113,721 

1910 324'3eO,955 


200%  Security  Protects 
Miller  Investors 


The  physical  security  back  of  each 
issue  of  Miller  First  Mortgage  Bonds 
is  at  least  200%  of  the  amount  of 
outstanding  bonds. 

By  expert  appraisal  each  first  mort- 
gaged property  would  bring  at  forced 
sale,  fully  twice  the  amount  of  the 
mortgage.  This  illustrates  the  ex- 
treme protection  enjoyed  by  funds 
invested  in  Miller  First  Mortgage 
Bonds. 

Miller  First  Mortgage  Real  Estate 
Bonds  yielding  7%,  are  available 
in  denominations,  $100,  $500  and 
$1000,  maturities  2  to  10  years. 

Write  for  current  offerings  and  booklet 
entitled  "Creating  Good  Investments," 
which  explains  ufhy  and  how  AiHter  First 
Mortgage  Bonds  are  sound  investments. 

GLMILLER&COMPANXInc. 

99  Hurt  Building."  AtlantajSa. 


Foreign  Securities 


French  4s 
Belgian  5s 
British  4s 
British  .58 
Italian  58 


Berlin  4s 
Hamburg  48 
Frankfort  4a 
liresden  48 
Leipzig  58 


We  recommend  purchase  100,000 
MARKS  CITY  OF  BERLIN  4% 
BONDS — Par  value  at  normal  exchange 
$23,800.    Cost   today  about  $1,400. 

FtJLL      DETAILS      UPON      REQUEST 

Farson,  Son   &    Co. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
115    Broadway,    New   York 


FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

Secured  by  5-story  Apartment.  Most 

modern,  construction; located  inchoico 

section,    commanding  hishest  rental; 

fully  protected  by  insurance.    Bonds  i  a 

amounts  of  $100.  $500  ard   $1,000,  netting 

-,%.    Write  today  for  complete  detaUa. 

AURELIUS-SW ANSON  CO,  Inc. 

Capital  $500,000 
31  State  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


Girls!  Girls!! 
Save  Your  Hair 
With  Cuticura 

Soap  and  Ointment  to  clear  DandrafT  and  itchinsr,  25e. 
each.  Samplc3freecf  Catlcars.Dept.  7,Mald«n.Mui. 


ON  ARD" 

ROSES 

BLOOM 

They  are  (roaraiteed  to  bloom  or  we  rcpUcc  them.  A  dormble, 
attractive  Star  label  on  ea  h  genuine  Canard  btar  Rose  Plant 
shows  name  of  rose  for  years  after  r'ontinit  — a  convenJent 
and  excluaive  featuro  of  our  Star  Rose  service. 


k; 


"SUCCESS    WITH     ROSES" 

n  thin  little  book  ia  concentrated  the  knowlecjife  irmined  In  RO 
earn  of  rose  irrowinir— kindit  of  ro«e9  for  different  locationi. 
ow  nnd  when  to  plant,  proper  poih.  mnnure»,  elc.  We  a«nd 
-'Success  with  Roses'*  (worth  2r>r-)  on''  new  &2-paKo  illu«. 
catalog  of  over  Xl»o  ni  the  f^-«=t  Ro=es  for  America  and  other 
flowcrn  FOR  10  CENTS.    CATALOG  niono.  FREE  on  request 

r-^r^  #-^ONARD   •   ROSES 

^  ••    .^         \^  &  Jones  Co.,  Box  80,  W«l  Gro»e,  Penna. 

B.Pyle,  Pre». 

I     A.WiDtzer 

'      Vlce-Pres. 

Backed  by 

over  so  years' 

experience 


Sue 


cess 


OSES 
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New  England  Industries 

TEW  ENGLAND  INDL  STKIES  for  over  100  vea'rs 


have  represented  STABIEITY,  SECHRITY  and 
PROFITABLE  OPERATION. 

Sin.o  1868  the  BROWN  COMPANY  (formerly  Berlin  Mills) 
fif  Berlin,  N.  II.  and  Porllancl.  Maine,  lia<  grown  from  a  small 
l)e<!inning  to  ilg  present  position  of  the  largest  manufacturer  in 
this  eountr)  of  bleached  sulphite  fiber,  pulp  and  kraft  \srappinp 
pajier. 

THK  BROWN  COMPANY  SKRIES  "A"  6%  DKBENTURE 
BONDS  arc  a  first  claim  subject  only  to  ?3.4S0,000  existing 
mortgages  on  assets  in  excess  of  §50,000,000  and  earnings  of 
nearly  seven  times  interest  recjuirenients. 

Gross  sales  in  recent  years  lia\  e  averaged  in  excess  of  823,000,000 
annual]\ . 

W  e  reconmiend  these  Bonds  as  a  prime  industrial  investment 
and  offer  the  unsold  maturities  from  November  15,  1920  to  1935 
inclusive  at  prices  to  yield  about  6.15%. 

Descriptive  Circular  On  Request 

HORNBLOWER  &  WEEKS 


BOSTON 

PORTL-ANO 

l'KOVir)K\CE 


Investment  Securities 


>EW  YORK 
CHICAGO 
DKIROIT 


Founded  in  188H 
Members  of  the  New  Y'ork.  Boston  and  Chicago  Stock  Exchanges 


Refill  With 
SANFCIRD'S 


The  Perfect  Ink 

The  Kind  that 

Makes  a  Fountain  Pen  Usable 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINAJVCE 

Continued 


^ 


The  Bond-Buyer  considers  it  surprizing 
that  the  year  1919  did  not  witness  even 
greater  exptMiditures  for  work  of  this  kind, 
and  we  read: 

Undoubtedly,  the  scarcity  of ^ labor,  ma- 
terials, and  transportation  is  the  only  rea- 
son why  another  three  or  four  hundred  mil- 
lions were  not  obtained  through  the  sale  of 
bonds  and  invested  in  city  halls  and  elec- 
tric-liglit  and  power  plants.  There  was 
certainly  no  limit  in  1918  to  the  amount  of 
niuni('ii)al  bonds  the  investment  markets 
would  have  absorbed,  and  it  is  clear  from 
the  records  that  only  a  small  part  of  the 
bonds  authorized  by  voters  and  legislatures 
have  actually  been  offered  for  sale.  Th(! 
total  borrowings.  .$748,205,783,  while  larger 
than  those  of  any  pre^-ious  year,  do  not 
represent  the  amount  of  improvements  that 
this  sum  would  have  jjurchased  a  few  years 
ago,  which  is  a  fact  of  some  importancti 
when  consid(>ring  the  tendency  of  munici- 
palities  to   increase   the  volume  of  bonds. 

The  good-roads  movement  has  been  one 
of  the  more  prominent  features  of  present 
municipal  finance,  and  it  has  been  taken  up 
with  energy  and  enthusiasm  throughout  the 
country.  Impetus  to  this  movement  was 
given  by  the  demonstration  dtiring  war- 
experience  of  the  value  of  well-constructed 
highways,  and  of  the  economy,  efiSciency, 
and  profit  of  shipping  by  motor-truck  over 
good  roads.     We  read  further: 

The  construction  of  new  highways  ac- 
counts for  a  substantial  part  of  the  financing 
of  the  counties  in  1919  and  will  in  coming 
years  keep  the  market  supplied  with  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  bonds,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  which  will  pay  for 
additional  roads  and  their  upkeep. 

Hardly  less  in  economic  importance  than 
road-improvement  is  the  reclamation  of 
swami>-lands,  which  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley alone  represent  more  than  eight  billions 
in  latent  value.  Under  the  laws  of  practi- 
cally every  State  in  the  Union,  drainage 
bonds  have  the  sanction  of  true  municipal 
securities,  for  it  is  proverbially  true  that  he 
wlio  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  when» 
onl\'  one  grew  before  is  numbered  among  the 
great(>st  benefactors  to  lunnanity.  Every 
need  for  uninicipal  or  communal  improve- 
ment is  a  real  need,  tlio  it  is  often  necessary 
to  make  this  fact  apparent  to  the  avt>rago 
(•itizen.  From  an  articl(>  jirepan'd  by  The 
IMississii)pi  Valley  Trust  Company,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  jmnted  in  The  Bond-Buyer, 
\\v  quote  in  this  connection: 

Tlitse  advantages  resulting  from  com- 
iiuiuilv  lifttt  riiiciit  are  nearly  always 
greater  in  realization  than  in  anticii)alioM. 
(.lood  streets,  good  schools,  good  water  sup- 
plies, good  roads,  the  reelaniation  of  wast«( 
area,  the  protection  of  lands  \)\  leve(>.s — all 
these  mean  an  upswing  in  i)rosperity,  and 
tlu*  increased  ta.xes  levied  to  |)uy  for  them 
are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  in- 
creases in  population,  pioductiv ciu-ss,  busi- 
lu'ss,  things  increasing  abilil\  to  pay  taxes. 

Taxpayers  do  not  strike.  ('ommuniti(>s 
d(»  not  encounter  unforeseen  business 
emergeiu'ies.  I^egislatures  «lo  iu)t  restrict 
the  tax|)ayiiig  abililii-s  t)f  their  constiluj-nls. 
whatever  else  they  nuiv  restrict.  Tin-  as- 
sured future  of  municipal  bond  invest- 
ments rests  on  the  strong  and  e\  fr-slrenglh- 
»  iiing   community    spirit    of    liie   American 

|)eople. 

In  a  lime  of  um'est  and  uncertainty  as  to 
the  future  of  numy  American  institutions, 
in  a  lime  of  high  taxes  on  inconu's  when  the 
|)rinci|)le  of  inconn-  taxation  has  been  lirnily 
estalilished,  the  tax-securi-d  an<l  lax-<'X- 
eiMpled  municipal  bond  is  juslly  a  j)n'ferred 
in\  <''~l  iiieiil . 
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What  Saved  This  Building  ? 

An  explosion  in  the  automobile -painting  establishment  next 
door  resulted  in  a  rapid  and  hot  fire.  The  reason  the  apartment  house 
was  saved  with  comparatively  little  damage  was  the  fact  that  the  Red- 
wood siding  was  hard  to  ignite,  slow  to  burn  and  the  blaze  easy  to 
extinguish. 

Redwood  is  peculiar  in  its  remarkable  resistance  to  fire.  Unlike 
most  woods,  it  is  free  from  pitch  or  resin. 


Builders  of  homes,  farm  buildings 
and  other  frame  structures,  find  Red- 
wood siding,  weather  boards,  fram- 
ing, shingles,  lath,  trim,  etc.,  both 
safe  and  durable.  Manufacturers  of 
wood  products  liable  to  exposure  to 


fire,  prefer  Redwood  for  its  resistance 
to  fire.  Redwood  also  resists  rot,  due 
to  a  «^/«r^/ preservative.  Hence  is 
highly  desirable  in  construction  ex- 
posed to  earth,  fumes,  chemical  solu- 
tions, weather  or  moist  atmosphere. 


.^ 


-»--x. 


Gradually  increasing  kno^vledge  of  the  unusual  and  peculiar  properties  of 
Redwood  for  many  building,  industrial  and  specialty  purposes, has  resulted  in  a 
demand  for  this  lumber  to  the  extent  of  taxing  the  present  facilities  of  the  Red- 
wood mills.  There  has  also  been  a  persistent  demand  from  lumber  users  and  pros- 
pective users  for  further  information  about  this  remarkable  wood,  and  this  series 
of  advertisements  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  such  i?iformation.  Redwood  mills 
meanwhile,  are  making  every  effort  to  enlarge  their  production  to  take  care  of 
the  increased  demand. 

CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  ASSOCIATION 

714  EXPOSITION  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


California  Redwood 

Resists  Fire  and  Rot 


■'M 
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A  Truck  and  Its   Traditions 


There  could  be  no  more  eloquent  testi' 
monial  to  the  stamina  of  Paige  trucks  than 
their  demonstrated  ability  to  perform  an 
unusually  large  quota  of  severe  haulage 
tasks,  day  after  day  and  week  after  week, 
with  scarcely  a  layup  for  either  adjust' 
ment  or  repairs. 

Performance  of  such  dependable  character 
is  naturally  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
to  us.  For  we  measure  our  success  as  truck 
builders  not  so  much  by  the  larger  number 
of  Paige  trucks  in  use  as  by  the  service 
which  each  individual  truck  renders  to 
its  owner  and,  through  its  owner,  to  the 
business  world  at  large. 


We  prize  very  highly  the  respect  in  which 
the  name  Paige  has  been  held  duringall  of  the 
ten  years  w^e  have  been  building  motor  vehi' 
cles.  And  we  shall  continue  to  follow  the 
policy  of  building  into  our  products  such 
honest  excellence  that  they  will  always 
merit  the  public  confidence  reposed  in  them. 

The  pride  which  we  take  in  our  products 
gives  you  definite  assurance  that  when  you 
buy  a  Paige  truck  its  performance  will  be 
of  the  same  high  character  as  that  of  the 
many  other  Paige  trucks  which  have 
made  good  in  actual  service.  The  Paige 
namcplate  is  a  guarantee  on  which  you 
can  always  safely  rely. 


PAIGE-DETROIT    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY,    DETROIT.    Mic/ngan 


Manufacturers  of  Paige  Motor  Cars  and  Trucks 


The  Most  Serviceable  Trucks  m  America 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

February  11. — Senator  Hitchcock,  leader 
of  the  Administration  forces,  rejects 
compromise  overtures  from  the  Re- 
publicans on  the  Peace  Treaty,  in- 
volving a  compromise  reservation  to 
Article  X  retaining  the  principle  of  the 
Lodge  reservation. 

February  12. — The  Hungarian  peace  dele- 
gation hands  the  secretary  of  the  Peace 
Conference  a  memorandum  outlining 
the  desires  of  Hungary.  It  insists 
upon  maintenance  of  historical  Hun- 
gary and  asks  for  a  plebiscite  in  the 
disputed  districts. 

February  13. — The  Democrats  in  the 
Senate  formally  present  to  the  Re- 
publicans a  ^vritten  pledge,  signed  by 
.  twenty-eight  Senators,  to  vote  for  the 
bipartizan  conference  reservation  on 
Article  X,  as  a  compromise  to  obtain 
ratification  of  the  Treat\-. 

February  15. — -Agreement  is  reached  by 
the  Supreme  Allied  Council  to  permit 
the  Sultan  to  maintain  his  court  in 
Cpnstantinople,  but  Tiu*key  must  give 
^miranties  and  must  not  have  an 
army. 
Hugh  C.  Wallace,  the  American  Am- 
bassador, delivers  to  the  French  Foreign 
Office  a  memorandum  from  President 
Wilson  in  which  the  President  said 
he  could  not  approve  of  Premier  Lloyd 
George's  proposed  settlement  of  the 
Adriatic  question.  It  is  further  stated 
that  the  President's  note  intimated 
that  the  United  States  would  withdraw 
from  participation  in  the  naval  policing 
of  the  Adriatic  and  other  guaranties  if  the 
Lloyd  George  proposal  should  be  finally 
adopted. 

February  16. — Following  a  discussion  of 
the  Peace  Treaty  in  the  Senate  for  the 
first  time  since  November  19,  when 
it  was  rejected  both  with  and  mthout 
reservations.  Senator  Hitchcock,  Ad- 
ministration leader,  announces  that  he 
has  abandoned  hope  of  restricting  the 
reservations  to  the  interpretative 
variety  demanded  by  President  Wilson, 
and  is  willing  to  accept  either  the  Taft 
reservation  on  Article  X  or  the  res- 
ervation framed  by  the  bipartizan 
committee. 
The  Allies,  in  reply  to  the  German  note 
relative  to  extradition,  state  that  the 
proposal  in  the  German  note  of  January 
25  that  in  lieu  of  extradition  the  men 
accused  of  war  -  crimes  be  tried  at 
Leipzig  is  compatible  with  Article  228 
of  the  Peace  Treaty,  and  hence  it  is 
agreed  to.  The  Allies  further  agr-ee 
to  abstain  from  intervention  in  the 
procedure  at  that  trial,  but  reserve  to 
themselves  the  right  to  decide  by  the 
results  as  to  the  good  faith  of  Germany, 
the  recognition  by  her  of  the  crimes  she 
has  committed,  and  her  desire  to 
associate  herself  with  their  punishment. 

In  a  second  note  to  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment relative  to  the  extradition  of  the 
former  German  Emperor,  the  Alhes 
request  that  Wilhelm  II.  be  interned 
if  Holland  is  unwilling  to  surrender 
him  for  trial.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
former  Kaiser  be  confined  either  in 
Holland  or  some  distant  place. 

Februar>'  17. — Senator  Hitchcock,  Ad- 
ministration leader,  declares  the  Demo- 
crats have  abandoned  completely  their 
efforts  to  obtain  ratification,  and  that 
rather  than  permit  the  Treaty  to  be 
ratified  with  reservations  dictated  by 
Senator  Lodge  they  are  prepared  to 
join  with  the  "irreconcilables"  and 
vote  against  ratification. 
Tho    both    the    White    House    and    the 
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What  James  Hanford  learned 
about  his  children's  reading 

ARE  YOUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS^FREE  FROM 
THE  SHADOW  OF  TAINTED  LITERATURE 


When  James  Hanford  came  home  early 
from  the  office  one  Winter  evening,  he 
found  Ms  fourteen-year-old  daughter  Alice 
reading  before  the  fire.  As  he  leaned  over 
to  kiss  her  he  noticed  the  book  in  her  lap. 
"What  is  that  you  are  reading,  Alice?"  he 
asked.  AUce  tried  to  hide  the  book  under 
her  skirts,  but  her  father  obtained  it  and 
hastily  scanned  its  pages.  "  Why,  how 
could  you,  child?"  he  exclaimed,  and  threw 
it  in  the  fire.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
decadent  of  French  novels.  "  Itwasn't  any 
worse  than  the  detective  stories  Bob  is 
reading  upstairs,"  sobbed  Ahce.  Bob  heard 
his  Father's  step  on  the  stairs  and  was  busy 
with  his  drawing,  but  at  Mr.  Hanford's 
bidding,  he  ffrew  forth  a  handful  of  cheap 
and  lurid  stories  from  beneath  the  mattress 
of  his  bed.  They  followed  the  French 
novel  into  the  fire. 


After  a  silent  and  tearful  dinner  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hanford  remained  in  the  dining- 
room  to  talk  things  over.  "How  long  have 
the  children  been  reading  such  vile  trash?" 
began  Mr.  Hanford. 

"I  don't  know.  They  kept  it  hidden 
from  me,"  repUed  Mrs.  Hanford.  "But 
I  fear  the  blame  is  largely  ours.  What 
have  we  done  to  give  them  the  right  kind 
of  reading?" 

"Why!  we  have  magazines  and  books — 
hundreds  of  books." 

"Yes,  but  they  are  grown-up  magazines 
and  grown-up  books,"  said  the  Mpther. 
"We  must  remember  that  Bobby  and  Alice 
are  still  children,  although  in  their  teens. 
They  should  have  reading  that  is  planned 
for  youthful  minds." 

"What  shall  we  get  for  them?" 

"Let  us  consult  with  the  children  and 
let  them  help  select.  I  have  heard  them 
speak  of  St.  Nicholas  Magazine.  And 
there  must  be  many  good  books  that 
would  interest  them." 


That  evening  was  a  turning  point  in 
the  lives  of  Bob  and  Alice  Hanford.  Called 
into  the  family  council,  they  immediately 
asked  for  St.  Nicholas,  which  they  had 
sometimes  read  in  the  homes  of  friends. 
The  subscription  was  sent  at  once.  Then 
Mr.  Hanford  invited  the  children  to  go  in 
town  with  him  the  next  Saturday  and 
"browse"  tlirough  a  good  book  store. 

A  few  days  later,  their  first  number  of 
St.  Nicholas  came  and  proved  a  real  de- 
light. Both  Ahce  and  Bob  discovered 
that  clean  stories  can  be  just  as  thrilhng 
and  interesting  as  any.  And  St.  Nicholas 
has  so  many  fine  stories,  both  for  boys 
and  girls.  Stories  of  adventure  and  mys- 
ter>',  on  land  and  sea;  stories  that  carry 
unconscious  lessons  of  courage,  ma.  lincss 
and  gentleness,  along  with  their  fascina- 
tion. But  they  found  much  more  than 
stories  in  St.  Nicholas.  That  same  day, 
Bob  got  his  gang  together  and  began  to 
build  a  packing  case  village  from  the 
plans  in  St.  Nicholas.  And  later  they  or- 
ganized an  indoor  track  meet  from  a  St. 
Nicliolas  idea.  The  St.  Nicholas  League 
was  a  great  find  for  both.  Alice  was  be- 
ginning to  write  verses  and  Bob  could 
draw.  With  the  stinnilation  of  the  Le;i<juc, 
they  developed  their  talents  and  within 
a  few  months,  both  had  sent  work  which 


was  pubhshed  in  the  magazine  and  each 
proudly  wore  a  silver  St.  Nicholas  League 
badge. 


He   threw   the  novel  into  the  fire. 

With  these  new  interests  to  talk  about, 
conversation  picked  up  at  the  Hanford 
dinner  table.  Mr.  Hanford  was  amazed 
at  the  variety  of  topics  his  children  could 
discuss  intelligently.  From  St.  Nicholas, 
they  obtained  a  clear  idea  of  world  events 
because  these  were  treated  in  a  way  they 
could  understand.  At  the  same  time  St. 
Nicholas  helped  them  to  develop  a  taste 
for  other  good  reading.  Verj'  soon  they 
gave  no  more  thought  to  the  shady  novels 
and  crime  stories  which  they,  too,  learned 
to  I'cgard  as  "trash." 


In  how  many  American  homes  is  this 
storj'  of  the  Hanfords  being  repeated 
every  day?  How  about  your  girl  or  boy? 
What  do  they  read?  Are  they  growing 
with  you  or  away  from  you?  Are  j'ou 
caring  for  their  physical  welfare  and  neg- 
lecting their  minds? 

Give  your  children  St.  Nicholas.  For 
boys  and  girls  from  6  to  18  years,  St. 
Nicholas  fills  the  po.sition  of  friend  and 
counselor.  Its  influence  is  always  good — 
has  been  for  half  a  century.  Many  great 
men  antl  women,  statesmen,  writers,  ed- 
ucators, arti.sts,  captains  of  business,  have 
testified  that  St.  Nicholas  helped  greatly 
toward  their  success. 

The  cost  of  St.  Nicholas  is  Uttle — only 
.S3  per  year — less  than  one  cent  a  day — 
but  its  value  cannot  be  measured.  What 
bettcT  investment  can  be  made  than  in 
the  reading  material  for  future  citizens? 

Doesn't  the  welfare  of  your  children 
suggest  that  you  fill  out  and  mail  the 
coui)()n  today  for  a  year's  subscription? 


St.  Nicholas  Magazine,  Dcpt.  0-1, 
353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Enclosed  is  $3   (check  or  money  order) 
for  one  year's  subscription. 

Name  of  subscriber 

Address 

Name  of  person  sending  subscription  (if 

gift  card  is  to  be  sent) 
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xpressive    C^  ?i 
-^^^-^f       English 

By  JAMES  C.  FERNALD,  L.H.D. 

Here  U  the  mo~t  usabis  new  bock  on  English  expression 
for  men  and  uomen  -.vho  need  to  put  EnRTi>h  to  f*ractuit 
a«e.    Thii  volumr  •  i:iiply  and  directly  just  how 

yoti  can  make  evi:  u  i>ay  or  write  ko  ktraiKht 

to  the   heart  of  >o  •.  with  the   greatest  power 

and  effect. 

Thi«  new-  book  shows  you  the  factors  that  make  what 
yu  n'ul  and  convincing,  and  beautiful  in  form. 

It  -.lie  ^lip>  and  indiscretions  which  take  the 

lit  ir  «ord*. 

SOLVES  THE  PUZZLES  OF  GRAMMAR 

H  :nlre  !-  o:  thos<  dithcuU  and  vital  problems  ol  gram- 
ni.if  >:  :hr:  irik  are  explained  in  brief  and  simple  form. 
\V  !.-n  >  It  1  art*  not  sur»?  whether  you  should  u^e  "who"  or 
"■.^iiotu."or"shair'or"will."  when  you  arc  doubtful  about 
an  ininitive.  a  po^se-isive  case,  a  plural,  or  some  other  lit- 
cl'-  pumt.  consult  this  book  and  get  the  answer  quickly. 
Hrri-  .uu  will  learn  ho  v  to  use  figures  of  speech  to  ad- 
v.,n;aj<--.  htfw  to  discriminate  between  synonyms;  how 
to  acyuire  cleirness  and  directnes-s  of  style;  how  to  get  a 
broad  and  practical  vocabulary.  Hundreds  of  such  sub- 
jects are  covere  1.  This  book  is  invaluable  to  every  one 
who  uscj  English  and  wants  to  do  it  well. 

CtotJt  boHxJ   474  pJnes.     Prite.  Si  60  net:  by  mail,  St. 72 

FINU  &  WACNALLS  COMPAHY.  354-360  Foorth  Are.,  New  York 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


JUST  OUT 

A  Short  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

b;  the  Hod.    Ralph  Shirley 

Here  is  a  book  which  is  peculiarly  tim.?ly  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  in  view  of  the  many  comparisons  recently 
drawn  between  the  problems  faced  by  Lincoln  at  the 
end  01  the  Civil  War  and  those  confronting  the  states- 
men of  to-day  in  their  settlement  with  the  Central 
Powers. 

Thousands  who  have  seen  the  play,  "Abraham 
Lincoln."  by  John  Drinkwater,  who.  like  Mr.  Sliirlry. 
is  an  English  writer,  have  found  it  a  wonderfully 
enliijhierung  experience.  To  the  many  thousands  more 
who  can  not  see  it,  this  book  offers  a  fre-'h  and  tlioughc- 
provoking  view-point  of  the  Great  Emancipator. 

i2mo.  Cloth,  vfilh  ten  full-page  illustrations. 

$1.2$  net;  by  mail  $1.37 

Funk  tt  Waenalb  Companr,  3S4-360  Foartli  Are.,  New  York 
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ProCert  roar  in»erjtioo.      Writ*  for  "R*>cord  of  Invention"  to  establish 
evidf-nre  of  conception,  prompt  personal  service        Preliminary   advice 
wit/^ut    martf*; 
J.  REANEY  KELLY.  31S  F  Woottward    Bldg..   WashinKton.  D.  C. 


Do  You  Know  HOW  to  Eat? 

Thousands  of  pooi>le  throughout  the  countrj'  are 
brinijinK  al!  sortsofdistrfSsinKailmc-ntsuiion  them- 
selves by  injudicious  eating  and  by  lack  of  a  little 
rrjinmon  s"nse  in  the  pra' ti3-  of  personal  hygiene. 

"The  Itinerary  of  a  Breakfast" 

by  J.  H.  Kellogg,  M.D. 

in  which  this  famous  h<-alth  cxixTt.  the  Mcdi'-al 
Oiri-<  tor  of  the  Battle  Creek  Siinitarium.  throws  a 
fl'Kcl  of  light  uiK)n  the  subj""^  t  of  the  disposal 
of  li-ylily  waste  and  tc-a'hes  you  in  half  an  hour's 
r'-ading  how  to  save  yours'-lf  niany  hours  of  head- 
a<he,  di-prt-ssion,  nervous  exhaustion,  biliousnes", 
heart,  kidney,  and  liver  troubles,  and  other  ills 
br<)U/ht  on  by  improix-r  fc'fling.  You  will  Ix-  sur- 
^rivd  to  learn  how  c-aiy  it  is  to  get  riil  of  them  alll 

Ijmr,.   C'tijlh.    I'.'.utriileil.   Tl.Ti.h/   miiil,fl.X7 
Flak  t  Wa(B*IU  Compmir,  354-360  Foarth  Arnut,  New  York 


Nervous 
Breakdowns 

And  How  to  Avoid  Them 

hy  Llarlci  D.  Musyrovc,  M,D.  A  book  of 
non-tectmical,  tiicdiral  ('r>fiiiiioii-seii.se,  tli:it 
will  »how  you  how  to  take  care  of  your  whole 
rirrvoiis  »y%tcni  and  |>rcvcnt  all  <lisordcr%  f»f 
the  nrrvcf  and  the  rr)uiitleis  illi  rcsuliiii(;  from 
ihcni     Full  of  stirli  informational: 

CJaute*  of  nerve  Irouhlco;  how  to  avoid 
worry  und  ncii  run  then  in;  remedy  (or  slccp- 
lc\%ncss;  the  *ccrct  of  prcvcnfinj{  break- 
downs; nature's  daniter  »ii(nalit;  Iuwn  o( 
health;  peniiltiei  of  nciilcci;  citlinii  and 
nerves;  fiof  iind  cold  baths;  rules  of  hy- 
l(icnc;  work,  re»l,  and  recreation,  etc., etc. 

■■\».-^.V   a.j.  t,  ..T  i\,\-,   r.  I  t.il.lf  iind  uii~<  d'll.il, 
'    \if    put   Intfi  Ihr 
tii.«v  well  prove  u 
ijti  " 

/nUfil.ttr    \t*'ttti%t  Jituinnt. 

St  2Sn9l:  bumall.tl  17.  HoohHof  or  t'ubll§h0ri 
UIHt  k  WACNALLS  COMPANY,  3S4  F**rlli  A**.,  N.  T, 


State  Department  denied  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  note  on  the  Adriatic 
question  eontained  a  threat  to  "with- 
draw from  European  affairs,"  when  it 
became  known  that  it  was  so  construed 
V>y  the  I'aris  press,  it  is  now  said  to 
be  admitted  in  official  circles  that  tho 
President  had  ser\'ed  notice  he  would 
consider  withdrawing!;  the  German 
Treaty  from  the  Senate  and«had  also 
intimated  that  he  would  withdraw  the 
French  Treaty  if  the  Lloyd  George 
settlement  of  the  Adriatic  question 
were  adopted. 

It  is  reported  from  The  Hague  that 
Holland  will  soon  answer  the  second 
note  sent  by  the  Entente  regarding  the 
former  Kaiser,  by  reiterating  her  original 
position  in  refusing  to  surrender  him, 
but  agreeing  to  guard  him  closelj'. 

The  reply  of  the  Allied  Supreme  Council 
to  President  Wilson's  Adriatic  note  is 
handed  to  Ambassador  ^avis  in  Lon- 
don. It  is  said  to  invite  the  President 
to  suggest  a  compromise  more  accept- 
able than  that  of  Lloyd  George,  adding 
that  if  such  a  compromise  is  not  forth- 
coming, the  British  will  insist  that  the 
Pact  of  London  be  made  the  basis  of 
settlement  in  the  Adriatic  controversy. 

AFFAIRS  IN  RUSSIA 

February  11. — A  Copenhagen  dispatch 
reaching  London  says  that  Admiral 
Kolchak  has  been  executed  by  his  own 
troops  to  prevent  his  rescue  by  White 
troops  moving  in  the  direction  of 
Irkutsk  for  that  purpose. 

The  latest  information  received  in  Con- 
stantinople from  Odessa  says  the 
Bolshevik  army  now  is  in  control  of  the 
latter  city.  Ten  thousand  refugees  are 
on  ships  in  the  harbor  awaiting  escape. 

Febritary  12. — Lord  Robert  Cecil  pro- 
poses in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  League  of  Nations  send  two  inter- 
national commissions  to  Russia  to 
ascertain  exactly  the  conditions  and  to 
fix  provisional  boundaries  of  border 
states. 

A  dispatch  from  Chita  reports  that  the 
forces  of  (jleneral  Kapj)ell,  commander 
of  the  western  armies  of  the  All  Rus- 
sian Government,  have  recaptured 
Irkutsk  and  established  contact  with 
General  Semenoff. 

February  1.'^ — According  to  advices  re- 
cr'ived  in  Constantinople,  the  Bol- 
shevik commander  at  Odes.sa  threatens 
to  open  fire  on  the  British  war-ships  if 
they  remain  in  the;  harbor  there  for 
more  than   three  days. 

Onicial  cotifirnnition  of  the  report  of  the 
execution  of  Adinind  Kolchak,  former 
hea<l  of  the  All  Russian  (io\<rtniient .  is 
received  in  Lon<ion'.  Admiral  Kolehak 
and  one  of  his  ministers,  I'epeliayev, 
were  shot  at  Irkutsk  on  February   7. 

February  1.').  —A  Moscow  communicnf ion 
reiifhing  VN'iirsaw  nnnounees  that  Rol- 
she\ik  detachments  have  passed  tin* 
Bessarabian  frontier  and  crossed  the 
Dniester  River,  taking  numy  j)riHoners. 

February  Hi.  A  report  from  l.cmdon  says 
that  on  a  Bolshevik  agent  arrested 
there  on  the  way  to  tin-  I'nilefl  States 
was  found  a  letter  a<ldrest  "to  our 
Atiieriean  conir.'ides,"  signed  by 
Bueharin,  I'resident  <»f  the  Third  In- 
ternatioiuile  of  Moscow,  <leclaring  the 
lirnu  to  lie  ripe  for  the  orgatii/.ation  of  a 
(  omnniniHl  parly  in  the  I'liiNd  Stales. 
The  lellir,  wliieh  is  entitled  "  ,\dvic(« 
and  Instruct  ions,"  contains  the  out- 
liiM'  of  a  general  program  for  a  world 
revolution. 


FOREIGN 

Febn^iar>'  1 1 . — The  opening  session  of  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  meets 
at  St.  James's  Palace,  London.  No 
American representati\e  was  present. 
A  general  strike  is  called  throughout 
Bulgaria,  according  to  a  Budapest  dis- 
patch. The  railways  have  ceased  opera- 
tions, it  is  said. 

The  key-note  of  Premier  Lloyd  George's 
speech  at  the  opening  session  of  Parlia- 
ment is  the  announcement  of  the 
adoption  by  Great  Britain  of  a  Russian 
policy  involving  a  definite  decision  to 
resume  trade  relations  with  Soviet 
Russia. 

The  latest  reports  from  Copenhagen  show 
that  Denmark  received  72,733  votes 
against  24,793  for  Germany  in  the 
plebiscite  in  Schleswig  to  determine  the 
future  status  of  that  district. 

February  12. — The  German  Army  is  still 
400,000  strong,  according  to  a  report 
reaching  Paris.  In  addition  there  are 
100,000  policing  forces,  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers.  Germany  is  also 
reported  well  supplied  with  tanks, 
machine  guns,  and  airplanes. 

Reports  from  The  Hague  say  that  Hol- 
land is  taking  steps  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  any  Germans  whose  presence 
is  likely  to  cause  her  trouble,  following 
rumors  that  a  number  of  the  persona 
on  the  list  demanded  bj*  the  Allies  have 
attempted  to  enter  Holland. 

According  to  official  advices  received  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Italy  will  prohibit  imports  from 
the  United  States  of  sugar,  canned 
meats,  condensed  milk,  and  cheese  in 
her  effort  to  deal  with  the  exchange 
situation. 

February  13. — The  prolonged  negotiations 
at  Copenhagen  between  Great  Britain 
and  Soviet  Russia  end  in  an  agreement 
under  which  British  war-prisoners  in 
Russia  will  be  released  and  British 
civilians  rei^atriated  and  Russian  war- 
prisoners  in  England  will  be  released, 
and  Great  Britain  will  provide  trans- 
portation for  repatriation  of  Russian 
prisoners  in  neutral  countries. 

The  League  of  Nations  Council  at  its 
meeting  in  St.  James's  Palace,  Lon- 
don, decides  to  call  an  international 
financial  conference  at  the  earliest 
l)ossible  moment  to  study  the  financial 
crisis  aiul  look  for  means  of  remedying 
it.  The  Council  also  names  a  govern- 
ing commission  to  handle  affairs  in  the 
Sarre  Basin  under  the  chairmanship  of 
State  Counselor  Rault,  a  Frenchman. 
Switzerland  is  admitted  to  memixTship 
in  the  League, 

German  doctors  at  Brunsbuettel  on  the 
Baltic  Canal  vote  not  to  go  on  board 
ships  flying  flags  of  nations  which  were 
parties  to  the  demand  for  the  extradi- 
tion of  Germans  accused  of  war-crimes. 

February  14. —  Germany  reoju'iis  her  Em- 
has.sy  in  Loiulon,  which  has  been 
closed  siiu-e  l!H  I. 

Immediate  action  to  |>revent  Ja|)anese 
ownership  of  land  in  Canada  is  urged 
on  the  Dominion  (iovernnu'iit  by  the 
a.s.sociated  Moanls  of  Trade  of  British 
( 'olunibia. 

The  Norwegian  ( "abinet  decides  to  ask 
the  consent  of  Parliament  for  Nor- 
wegian participation  in  the  League  of 
Nali«)ns. 

Discussion  of  the  (piestion  of  lioll.ind'H 
entrance  into  the  League  of  Nations  is 
opened  in  the  Dutch  Parliament,  A 
tentative  reservation  is  proposed,  to  the 
••ffect  that  if  any  other  nation  enUTS 
the  League  under  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances than  Ibilland,  then  Holland 
shall  enjoy  the  .same  |)rivih'geK. 

February  l.''>.  N.  W.  Rowell,  .\cf  ing  Secnv- 
lary  Of  State  for  E.vfenud  Affairs  in 
Canmla,  deidares  thai  his  coniilry  will 
never    eon.sent     to    ratitication    of    the 
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''Better  use  pink  for  this  form 
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COLORED  forms  work  harder  for  you  than  forms  printed 
on  white  paper. 

=  They  travel  unerringly  from  desk  to  desk.  They  fairly 
tuck  themselves  into  the  right  envelopes  when  the  five-o'clock 
mail  rush  is  on.  They're  always  to  be  found  in  the  right 
place  in  your  files.     The  fiash  of  color  does  it. 

Hammermill  Bond  gives  you  twelve  colors  and  white.  In 
making  use  of  this  wide  variety  of  color,  you  will  find  this  to 
be  the  best  plan — use  the  brightest,  most  distinctive  colors  for 
those  forms  which  need  immediate  attention,  and  must  travel 
quickly  and  directly  from  hand  to  hand  in  your  office  or  factory. 

Printed  forms  mean  time  saved,  efficiency  increased,  in  your 
business.  The  use  of  color  in  your  forms  means  more  time 
saved,  greater  efficiency.  And  still  another  step  in  economy 
and  efficiency  is  to  ask  your  printer  to  standardize  your  office 
printing  on  Hammermill  Bond. 

Hammermill  Bond  is  the  lowest-priced  standard  bond  paper 
on  the  market,  the  most  widely-used  paper  in  the  world. 
It  gives  you  the  quality  you  want,  and  its  variety  of  colors  and 
finishes  enables  your  printer  to  give  you  exactly  what  is  best 
suited  to  every  form  you  use. 

Write  us  for  our  free  portfolio,  "The  Signal  System,"  in 
which  you  will  find  a  variety  of  time-saving  forms,  printed 
on  Hammermill  Bond  in  its  various  colors  and  finishes. 


HAMMERMILL    PAPER    COMPANY,    Erie,    Penn. 

Ix>ok  for  this  luatermark  —  ii  is  our  loord.  of  honor  io  ihe  public 


"  The  Utiliiy  Business  Paper  " 
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MULSIFIEoi 

0)COANUT  OIL 
SHAMPOO" 


Look  for  Kor/c-N-Seal  uh^n 
you  buy  anything  in  bottles. 
You  uill  know  it  by  tfie  little 
lever.  It  always  caps  the 
pToduds  of  makers  uho 
think  of  your  conx'enience, 
and  think  so  much  of  what 
they  make  that  they  want  to 
keep  intact  its  original  qual- 
ity and  strength. 


KORK-N-SEAL 

Why  Watkins  is  strong  for  it 


We  have  always  been  strong  for 
Kork-N-Seal  because  of  its  seal- 
ing qualities,"  is  the  emphatic 
statement  of  the  R.  L.  Watkins 
Company.  "We  have  never  had 
the  slightest  trouble  with  leakage. 
It  enables  our  user  to  reseal  the 
bottle  securely  and  conveniently. 
This  is  a  great  advantage,  espe- 
cially in  traveling,  as  the  bottle 
can  be  carried  in  the  bag,  on  its 
side,  upside  down,  or  any  way, 
without  danger  of  leaking.  Be- 
sides, it  gives  our  product  a  dis- 
tinctive appearance,  and  permits 
us  to  have  ou  r  name  or  trade  mark 
printed  on  the  cap." 

Kork-N-Scal  is  the  perfect  bottle  cap, 
requiring  no  tools.  To  open:  raise  the 
lever,  push  off  with  thumb;  to  reseal: 
replace  cap  on  bottle  and  push  the 
lever  down. 


TO  MANUFACTURERS 


Otir  pocket  size  Kork-NSfal  book  is  full  of 
f.u  t.  Written  and  printed  so  it's  easy  to  read; 
compri-hi-nsivc  and  intcrcstinj;.  Good  illus- 
tr.itions.  Ciivcs  nil  tlic  pra<1irnl,  definite  in- 
formation in  a  way  that  tlie  busy  executive 
Will  appreciate.  Wc  will  send  it  on  request. 
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WILLIAMS  .SL,\Li\(,  t  ( )R  i'OKA'rU  )N      l),..itur,  HI, 


Peace  Treaty  by  tlu>  United  States 
if  the  Lenroot  reservation  is  adoi)ted, 
which  would  deprive  Canada  of  her 
independent  voting  power  in  the  League 
of  Nations. 

The  Jugo-Slav  Cabinet,  headed  by 
I^remier  Davidovitch,  resigns,  owing 
to  the  refusal  of  Prinee  Regent  Alex- 
ander to  dissolve  the  present  provisional 
national  representation. 

February  16. — Wilson  W.  Adams,  an 
Ameriean,  is  captured  bj^  bandits  in 
Zacateeas,  Mexico,  and  is  being  held  for 
ransom,  according  to  advices  reaching 
the  State  Department  at  Washington. 

Reports  reaching  Washington  say  that 
7,000  Armenians  have  been  massacred 
by  the  Turks  and  Kurds  in  Cilicia,  in 
a  new  attack  which  is  still  in  progress. 

An  official  decree  is  issued  by  the  Italian 
Government  ratifying  the  Peace  Treaty 
with  Bulgaria. 

February  17. — It  is  reported  from  London 
that  Great  Britain  has  informed  Turkey 
that  she  is  not  to  be  deprived  of 
Constantinople,  tho  it  is  made  dear 
to  the  Turks  that  unless  they  eease 
persecuting  the  Armenians  the  Turkish 
treaty  may  be  considerably  modified. 

Joseph  Caillaux,  former  French  Premier, 
is  placed  on  trial  before  the  Senate, 
sitting  as  a  high  court,  charged  with 
conspiracy  against  his  country  in  time 
of  war. 

DOMESTIC 

February  11. — Director-General  Hines  de- 
cides to  submit  to  President  Wilson  for 
decision  the  demands  of  railroad  men 
for  increased  wages,  following  his 
failure  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the 
representatives  of  fourteen  railroad 
organizations. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  American 
Legion  comes  out  for  "adjusted  com- 
pensation" for  service  men  in  the  late 
war  amounting  to  more  than  $1,900,- 
000,000.  This  amount  is  to  be  dis- 
tributed ou  the  basis  of  one  $50  bond 
of  a  new  issue  for  every  month  of 
service. 

Idaho's  legislature  in  special  session  rati- 
fies the  woman-suffrage  amendment  to 
tho  National  Constitution  by  largo 
majorities  in  both  Houses. 

Robert  I'^ndenvood  Johnson,  of  Xew  York, 
author  and  editor,  and  one  of  tho 
founders  of  the  League  to  Kiiforce 
Peace,  is  seloctt'd  by  President  Wilson 
as  Ambassador  to  Rome,  to  succeed 
Thomas  Nelson  Page,  who  resigned 
several  months  ago. 

A  proi)osal  to  organize  one  or  more  full 
divisions  of  Indian  troops  as  a  part  of 
liio  reorganized  army,  to  be  known  as 
the  North  American  Indian  Division,  or 
Divisions,  is  pending  in  Congress  as  part 
of  (he  army  reorganization  legislation. 

I{e\  ising  its  previous  a<'tion,  tln'  Senatti 
adopts  an  uriiendinent  to  th<^  Army  and 
Navy  increaseil  pay  bill,  i)roviding 
for  a  twenty  per  cent,  increase  for 
.seanu'M,  except   apprentices. 

Februarv  12.  President  Wilson  is  untler- 
stood  to  have  <ie<'i(led  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  William  l'liili|)ps.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  as  Minister  to  tho 
Netlierlands. 

A  special  si'ssion  of  the  .\rizona  legisla- 
turi'  ratilles  the  womaii-sufTnige  ametid- 
iiieiit  to  tile  Federal  Constitution. 

Wniiiiiii  suffrage  is  (lefe.Mled  ill  Virginia 
when     tlie     Mouse    of     I  )el(g!it<s    rejects 

the  Federal  Constitutional  Amendment 
by  a  vote  of  OU  to  2'J. 

Presiileiit  Wilson  appoints  .loliii  M:\rton 
I'liviie.  chninnan  (if  tiu-  Sliipi>ing 
Board  and  formerly  General  Council  of 
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ROCRINCHAIR     Duofold 


Athletic  Underwear  y&r  Men  &  Boys 

Wonderful  for  Ease  and  Comfort — 
because  of  the  full  blouse  in  back 
above  the  waist,  closed  seat  and  crotch, 
convenient  side-leg  opening,  £ind  the  ever' 
lasting  perfect  fit  assured  (1 )  by  making  every 
size  in  three  models,  Regular,  Short  Stout 
and  Tall  Slim,  and  (2)  by  use  in  the  cotton 
suits  of  the  "Kittle  Srunk"  process  of  finish- 
ing that  makes  all  Rockinchair 
cotton  garments  absolutely  un- 
shrinl^able. 


ockinchah"^ 


Health    Underwear 

for  Men,  Women  and  Children 

Fine  protection  against  catching  cold. 
The  two-layer  fabric,  like  the  storm 
window,  that  keeps  cold  out  and  warmth 
in — the  fabric  with  the  cotton  all  on  the 
inside  next  the  skin,  that  k^eps  \)ou  comfort- 
able even  in  warm  rooms,  and  the  wool  all 
on  the  outside.  For  Health,  Warmth  and 
Comfort.  Made  for  Men, 
Women,  Children  and  in  In- 
fants' We£ir. 


Henderson  &  Ervin — Duofold  Health  Underwear  Co. 

___  New  York:  331  Fourth  Ave. 

Chicago*  424  S.  Wells  Street  San  Francisco:   122-132  Battery  Street 
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This 

Famous 

HatTaught  Hundred*  of  Thousand*  of  Amer- 
can»  Whom  He  Never  Met  Face-to-Face,  to 

SPEAK  and  WRITE 

FRENCH    GERMAN 
SPANISH    ITALIAN 

This  di-lJKhtrully  t-asy  method  of  lioiiie  study  has 
bridtted  the  >:ap->  of  distances.  You  can  coiiinience 
at  once  to  think  and  speak  in  Froncli.  German, 
bpanish.  or  Italian. 

'l"hf  Kosfntliul  metliod  is  for  liu.sy  men  and 
women  It  Is  simple  aind  ea-sy  to  master,  and  re- 
quires \ery  little  titne.  The  stutiy  is  a  pleasure, 
ne»er  a  task  Then-  i-  scarcely  any  other  accom- 
plishment that  will  ;iil\ance  you  lurther  in  .social 
and  liu^lne-s  life  \\  ith  .America's  e.ipori  trade 
upeninK  wid<  r  and  wider  ea<'li  year,  doubl'j  armed 
IS  he  icho  can  speak  n  second  lanyuay'  \»  onderful 
opport  initif-  pre-ent  tln-mselves  to  thus-.-  who 
speak  and  write  a  lorci^n  tongue. 

Are  You  Satisfied  to  Remain  a 
"One-Language  Man" — or  Woman? 

Thousands  of  Americans  will  be  going  to  Europe  on 
busine&i,  or  on  sight-.seeing  tours.  To  them  this  system 
is  indi^ipensable.  Whv  not  learn  to  speak  the  languages 
of  Europ*- N(t\V^ 

Send   for  Interesting  Free  Booklet 

If  you  want  to  learn  to  talk  and  write  correct 
French  (ierman.  Spanish  or  Italian,  just  sinn  yo  r 
name  f>eIow  and  return  this  slip  to  us  and  you  will 
re<-eive  free  of  char^re.  Ur.  Kosenthal's  interestinar 
lxx)klet.  •Uevoliition  in  the  Study  and  Teaching 
of  Foreiifn  Lanifuaues." 

iJo  this  now  before  yon  for>:et  it! 

FUNK.  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  l>-2-2a-20 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  without  charge  or 
obllKation.  the  booklet  •' Revolution  in  the  Study 
and  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages." 

Same 

Addrerr 

Siait        ^ 

Important  and  informing 
Article  on 

CRIME  Al  CRIMINALS 

See  Homiletic  Review  tot  March. 

30c  per  copy,  $3.00  pei  year 

F(  NK    &    WAfiNAI.bS    COMPANY.    New    York    Cily 

Small  Volumes  of  Great  Literature 

Bell's  Reader's  Shakespeare 

For  home  leading  an'l  lor  u*p  in  gchooN  and  colleijeii.  Three 
volumes.  \''.>l.  1.  Histonr  I'lays  ;  Vol.  II.  •Traicedies  ;  Vol. 
111.  Cume<lics.    12ino.  Buckram.  ll.SOcach;  by  mail  11.82. 

Bell's  Standard  Elocutionist 

Prinr  iijkr«  and  Exercises,  (allowed  by  copious  srlrctionii  from 
an(K-nt  .md  mtxlern  lilcraturc.  Adapiwi  lo  the  uv  of  Senior 
and  Junior  »'.ii'l<iit».      I2ino.  <  lo'h.      12.00;   l<y  mail    |.'  12 

Faak  li  WsfBslls  Canpaar.  3S4-360  Foarlh  AreoDe,  New  York 
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W  ill  the  I)ru;^-Sl()rc 
Replace  the  Sah^oii? 

WILL  thcKrnit  armvuf  John  Barlryrorn's 
'  !■  <T  (or  his  dritiiiu-  ill 
iiwiiiii  »<»l(l  ()vi-r  tin* 

CflUr^i'  .1     flir     ll>y|,|.l  Icrk   / 

Tl  wlii<  li  IS  ticlay 

CK  '  .iiida.   iMith   W'-t 

ari  •■,',;■  rfit'l   i'lii,  ti.  ally  hiinijled  In  the 

tl  :  k  — 

I  lahits   riuil  Haiiciicap 

Jty  (.HAKI.KS  II.   Km  NS 

»l>o  hAt  tr4v>-l>-l  •!•-  •••.•■!    it. .I-   1,..  .-■..^  ,ii,,j   i),,. 
Mtton   '/(    ((11  "  . 

hiim.>n     •^'rti 


lb' 

«("        .  . - ... 

Outo,  ctt.,  eu. 

IJmo.  rlnth.  OTith  prrfsi  a>  br  f»*  Rlrhard 
(  ■b'lt.  snil  ■  fhsplrr  on  Aliohol  Uy  Dr. 
Al*ianfl«r  l.arnb*rt  i'rrtlilrni  of  iha 
Amaru  an  Madlcal  AswMiailoD. 


F«L   «   W., 


ll.lo  H4l;  by  mail,  tt.6t 
jUi  r*«aMT     (Vt  IfA  iMfik  A.« 


•.  Hrw  y«i 


the  Kailroiiil  Ailiuini.stralion.  .St-crt-tary 
ol"  the  Interior,  to  suecoeti  Franklin  K. 
I.ane,  whose  resitjnatioii  heconies  cfTte- 
tive  March  1. 
President  Wil.son  takes  j)ers()nal  chart^e 
of  the  nefjotiatioiis  with  tlie  n-preseiita- 
tives  of  raih-oad  einiJJoyees  who  are 
askinfj  inerea.sed  wages  before  the 
raih-oads  are  turned  back  to  i)ri\ate 
ownership.  .March  I. 

The  AU-Ainerican  Farnier-I.al)or  ('ooj)- 
erating  ("ongress  opens  a  three-days' 
session  in  ('hicajro.  Vigorous  as.saiilts 
on  the  Adniinistration  and  Congress 
were  math'  by  sp(>akers,  Avho  declared 
that  "a  blooming  mess  and  failure" 
had  been  made  of  the  vaunted  program 
to  bring  down  the  high  cost  of  li\ing. 
February  13. — Negotiations  of  the  union 
railroad  employees  for  an  increase  in  pa\- 
are  practically  susi)endtd  until  the 
I  ail  properties  are  again  in  the  hajids  of 
their  owner.>>.  This  followed  a  con- 
ferem-e  of  the  union  olT'cials  on  a 
statement  submitted  to  them  by 
President  ^^■ilson.  the  contents  of  wliich 
they  refuse  to  di\  ulge. 

The  fifty-fir.st  and  last  anmuil  convention 
of  the  National  American  Wonmn  Suf- 
frage Association  opens  in  Chicago, 
with  a  "victory"  demonstration. 

Kobert  Lansing  resigns  as  Secretary  of 
State  at  tile  request  of  President  Wilson. 
The  resignation  takes  place  "at  once." 
February  14. — Indefinite  postpon«>ment  of 
the  strike,  called  for  Februarv  17,  of 
;500,()00  members  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees  is 
decided  upon  by  representatives  of  the 
railway  men  after  their  tentati\e 
acceptance  of  President  Wilson's  j)ro- 
posal  for  a  tribunal  to  consider  their 
wage  (lemands.  A  general  conferenct- 
of  union  committeemen  has  been 
called  to  meet  Fel)ruarv  28  to  decide 
whether  to  press  their  dCmands  on  the 
Railroad  Administration  or  demand  a 
settlement  from  ])rivat(>  owners  after 
the  Ciovernment  relinquishes  control, 
March  1. 

Representative  Mason,  of  Illinois,  a 
Rejiublican  member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  introduces 
a  resolution  for  an  investigation  of  the 
resignation  of  Secretary   Lansing. 

The  Farm-Labor  Congress  in  Chicago 
adjourns  after  outlining  a  iirograin  for 
the  creation  of  a  naiioiial  system  of 
cooperative  wholesale  and  retail  stores, 
of  cooperatively  owned  factories,  and 
cooperative  banks.  The  Congress  also 
itidorced  "  a  ix-ojilc's  jiress  "  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  coopr-rativc  industry. 

.Ia<'ob  (ioiild  Scliurman,  for  twenty-eight 
years  Pre.sideiit  of  ( "orncll  I'niversity, 
resigns  to  take  effect  June  2."i. 
February  IH.  Farmers  of  tlie  country 
open  a  diiiiand  upon  (  dngrcss  that  llw 
guaranteed  price  of  .S'J.'jri  a  bushel  for 
wheal  be  exti'iuled  from  one  to  three 
years.  The  complaint  of  the  farmer 
is  that  tlw  i)ric(  of  liis  pnxlucis  is  going 
down  while  the  jirice  of  e\er,\lhing  lie 
buys  is  going  up. 

Feliriiary  17.  Rot  li  I  lie  I  lou.se  and  Senate 
of  the  .\Ijir\  liiiid  legislature  reje<'t  the 
woman  -  suffrage  amendment  to  tlie 
l''eiliTal  ( 'oust  il  111  ion. 
,\  U'ittr  nigned  by  representatives  of  the 
foiirl^-eti  railroad  unions,  including  tho 
four  big  lirotlierlioods,  is  sent  to 
iiietiiberH  of  (  ongresM,  urging  that 
l''ederal  control  of  the  roads  be  con- 
tiiiiierl   for  at   lea.i^l    |\\«»  \  ears  more. 

Uirect«»r-(lenerul  Hiiiex  direi-ls  the  dis- 
eoiitinuHtice  of  all  regional  and  district 
ofliccH  of  the  Railroad  Administration 
on  Man-li  I,  as  the  second  Ntep  in 
deiiifibili/ntioii  of  I  lie  Federal  railroad 
ori^ani/.ution. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 

Headers  vill  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 

■I  ill  be  tak('n  of  anonumous  comniunicalionx. 


"T.  P.."  Atlanta.  Ga. — "  .\s  to  the  proper  pro- 
iniiK-iatioii  of  historic,  ct  alia — .\n  EnifUsh  lecturer 
recently  liere  made  it  his-to-ric.  rather  lliaii  hix- 
I'lr-ic.  and  it  made  an  iin'pre.s.sion  on  his  lu-arcrs 
as  hcinK  unusual  to  say  the  least,  and  yet  we  have 
a  rector-  a  Dublin  man — who  uses  the  word  the 
.same  waj  ." 

The  pronunciation  used  by  the  lecturer  is  not 
only  unusual  but  Ls  erroneous.  It  Is  not  roeordod 
as  in  y.se  by  the  dictionaries,  all  atrrecing  that  the 
"o"  has  the  sound  of  "o"  in  not;  not  that  of 
"o"  in  (in.      The  Knglish  suffl.x  is  not  -ric  but  -if. 

"H.  N.."  Kureka  .SjjrinKS.  Ark. — "  Plea.se  give 
me  the  correct  ijronuncialiou  of  t'iume." 

Fiumv  is  correctly  pronounced  fi-u'me — i  as  in 
hit,  u  as  in  rule,  e  as  in  prey. 

"^L  B.  .\.."  rireensboro.  N.  C. — "(n  Are  the 
best  authorities  williiiK  to  accept  this  form  of  s<'n- 
tenco  as  being  grammatically  coiTcct,  'This  is  vi<  "! 
i2)  1  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  following  use  of 
the  word  pronn.  'He  has  pnncn  himself  to  bo  a 
man.'  It  seems  to  me  that  the  sentence  should 
read,  '  He  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  man.'  .Am  I 
ritihf.'  (•.\)  Please  explain  whether  capitals  should 
be  used  in  the  followint;  exiire.ssion,  'He  was 
aroused  at  3  o'clock  A.  .\i.'" 

(1)  Dr.  Tizetelly.  in  liLs  "Desk-Book  of  F:rror.s 
in  KnKlish,"  says:  "Me:  'It  is  7.'  never  'It  is  inc.' 
And  so  with  all  personal  i)ronouns  followinx  the 
verb  to  be  and  in  appo.sition  with  its  subject." 
"This  is  1"  is  correct.  (2)  Proven  is  an  irregular 
form  of  the  past  participle  ot  prnrc  used  correctly 
only  in  courts  of  law.  The  word  should  be  re- 
stricted to  the  Scotch  verdict  of  "not  proven." 
which  sigiiilles  of  a  charge  that  it  has  neither  been 
jiroved  nor  di.sproved.  The  modern  pernicious 
tendency  among  reporters  is  to  use  proven  instead 
of  proved.  "  Ho  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  " 
is  the  correct  form.  (3)  The  abbreviations  .\.  .^/. 
and  P.  M.  may  be  written  with  lower-case  or  capi- 
tal letters.  They  are  fre<iuently  printed  with 
lower-case  letters  in  railroad  time-tables. 

"W.  ^L  B.."  Paterson,  X.  .T.—"  .Should  is  or 
arc  be  used  in  the  following  sentence.  'We  under- 
stand that  a  number  of  men  is  (ore)  about  to  be 
discharged  from  .service".'" 

"  .\  collective  noun  denoting  a  group  of  objects 
regarded  as  individuals  takes  a  verb  in  the  i>lural'. 
as,  the  assembly  of  the  wicked  have  enclosed  me 
(Bible'):  a  herd  of  catth>  were  gra/.ing  in  the  Held." 
See  .Maxvvell's  "School  (irammar,"  pp.  147,  '.'lO. 
.Similarly,  a  verb  in  the  plural  should  be  h»>re  used 
— "A  number  of  men  are  about  to  be  discharged," 
etc. 

"■\V.  H.  P.,"  Ea.stland.  Texa.s — "Please  tell  me 

tlie  plural  of  court  mtirlial." 

The  |>lural  of  rourl  martial  is  courts  martial,  as 
the  lerm  is  made  up  of  a  luum  and  an  adje<'tive — 
siinjily  martial  court. 

"  V.  11. ."  Washington.  1).  C. — "Can  you  furnish 
me  with  the  words  of  Kipling's  noem  beginning, 
'I've  taken  my  fun  v^'here  I  fouiul  it".'" 

See  Hudyard  Kipling's  "  llarrack-Hooin  Bal- 
lads," the  ])oem  cnlitled,  "The  Ladies." 

"(i.   1.   f:.."   Chenny.  'Wash. — "Kindly   inform 
me  whi<-h  of  Hie  following  groups  of  words  Is  cor- 
rect, and  if  biilh  are  correet.  which  is  preferable 
'  (I  one'  or  '  an  one'.' 

There  Is  authority  fur  buili  "a"  and  "an" 
before  "one."  MiHlern  usage  favors  "such  a 
one  "  Tin-  dropping  of  "n"  fioin  early  Kngllsh 
"an"  dates  from  about  ll.'iO,  The  rule  for  drop- 
ping wiiM  given  by  More  In  I.ViL*.  and  altho  It  him 
been  repented  since,  has  not  always  Imm-ii  fiillowiHl. 
Ill  the  Mlble  (H'.ll)  and  Shakespeare  ^Hl-.'.'t)  «  In 
regiiliir.  as  now,  befure  all  ciiiisiiiiant  .sounds,  in- 
cluding h  iitiil  II.  cii  priiniiimciKl  |/i/.  .\ii  Is  found  In 
a  few  instances  In  bi>th  works.  In  Mliakespeiire  (in 
u»uTer  orrurN  unci',  a  usurer  Ave  tImeH.  an  hair 
once,  a  hair  often;  such  an  one  cx-curs  twice,  a  one 
idways  elhewliere.  The  f<irni  (/»i  Ih  not  usisl  before 
«,  rii.  In  Mlllon,  f'ow|)er.  or  the  ItevlsiMl  NerHloii, 
bill  It  occiiiH  In  rc>|ie  and  in  other  wrllers,  even 
to  our  time.  .Mail)  writi'rs  use  nn  before  an  un- 
accented h.  Some  wrItcrK  use  It  iM-fore  the  houikI 
of  w  im  In  "one"  (wun).  Kipling  wrote  t  "Anier- 
Icun  Nol<^")  "Kro  the  bloiwl  of  such  an  one  Uixn 
citAiMvl  to  foam  on  the  floor.  "  In  the  Bible  the 
fciriiis  alternate  (See  .lob  xh  .  3;  Kutli  xiv.  1: 
1  CorlntlilunM  V.  a  and  11;  II  Corinthians  II,  7.) 
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Build  an 


-i 


Readi'Cut  Home 


$3oo<o 


IfVl 


Complete  Material  for  Immediate  Shipment 

Aladdin  taps  the  four  greatest  forests  of  the  United  States.  Each  one  has  sufficient  standing  timber  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of 
the  country  for  many  years.     The  probable  lumber  famine  predicted  in  all  parts  of  the  country  will  not  affect  The  Aladdin  Company. 

Ever>'  Aladdin  house  ordered  in  1920  will  be  shipped  quickly  and  completely.  This  means  that  every  item  of  the  complete  home 
will  be  shipped  as  ordered,  sufficient  lath  and  plaster  for  lining  the  interior  of  the  home,  nails  in  necessary  sizes  and  quantities,  beau- 
tiful grain,  perfect  quality  interior  trim,  doors  of  high  quality  material  and  excellent  workmanship.  Every  item  of  material  of  the 
complete  home  will  be  promptly  shipped  to  every  Aladdin  purchaser  in  1920  regardless  of  shortages  of  lumber  and  other  building 
materials  in  the  general  markets. 

Avoid  Lumber  Shortage — Build  Now 

Lumber  shortage  — a  virtual  famine  of  lumber — exists  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Reports  indicate  it  is  impossible  even  now  to  get  material  for  certain  needs.  Stocks 
were  never  as  low  as  they  are  now.  The  demand  was  never  as  great  as  it  is  now. 
This  means  still  higher  lumber  prices.  It  means  that  prices  will  go  upward  rapidly 
— that  it  will  possibly  take  $150  in  six  months  or  a  year  to  buy  |ioo  worth  of  lumber. 
Will  you  be  forced  to  pay  these  prices?  Will  your  need  for  a  home  in  six  months 
cost  you  a  50%  or  a  100%  penalty? 

National  Home  Building  Service 


Four  Malt— Four  Office! 


Aladdin  houses  are  manufactured  and  shipped  direct 
from  the  Aladdin  Company's  own  mills  in  Michigan, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina  and  Oregon.  Wherever 
you  live,  Aladdin  houses  come  to  you  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  nearest  timber  region.  Aladdin's  National 
Homebuilding  Service  means  shorter  routes,  quicker 
delivery  and  lower  freight  rates  for  builders  in  every  part 
of  the  U.  S.  Complete  Sales  and  Business  Offices  are 
maintained  in  connection  with  each  milL 


20  feet  of  Lumber  from  a 
16-foot  Board 

The  Aladdin  System  of  Home  Building 
has  been  practicing  for  fourteen  years  the 
principle  the  World  has  only  learned  during 
the  w£ir — the  elimination  of  waste  of  lumber 
and  labor.  The  Aladdin  Book  explains 
this  System  thoroughly,  shows  how  20 
feet  of  lumber  is  cut  from  a  16-foot  board. 
The  great  Aladdin  organization,  composed 
of  experts  in  every  branch  of  home-building, 
stands  ready  to  help  you  build  your  home 
at  a  saving.  Put  this  group  of  exi>erts 
to  work  on  your  problem. 


Send  for  100-page  Book 
"Aladdin  Home." 

Beautiful  Aladdin  Homes  shown  in  the 
100-page  book  have  a  charm  for  everyone 
desiring  a  home.  Bungalows  of  4  roonn 
to  10  and  12  rooms,  in  shingled  walls, 
heavy  siding  or  stucco.  Dwellings  of  one 
and  two  stories.  Colonial  types  and  cottages 
to  suit  the  desires  of  every  builder.  Many 
illustrations  in  actual  colors.  Exterior 
and  interior  illustrations  made  direct 
from  actual  photographs  of  each  Aladdin 
Home  as  it  is  now  built  and  occupied  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  an 
important  message  for  every  homebuildcr 
In  this  book.  Send  today  for  a  copy  of 
"Aladdin  Homea"  No.  1013. 


Save  the  Waste 

The  Aladdin  System  scientifically 
prepares  the  materials  and  con- 
serves the  labor.  You  can  save 
1S%  on  the  cost  of  the  lumber  and 
30^^  on  the  cost  of  the  labor. 

Fourteen  years'  success  of  the 
Aladdin  System  of  construction 
have  firmly  established  its  many 
advantages.  The  lumber  that's 
wasted  costs  just  as  much  as  the 
lumber  that's  \jsed.  The  only 
possible  way  to  reduce  the  present 
high  prices  of  lumber  and  labor  is 
to  save  the  usual  waste.  The 
Aladdin  System  prepares  all  the 
lumber  in  our  mills  ready  to  be 
nailed  in  place.  Waste  of  lumber 
is  reduced  to  less  than  2%.  Cost 
of  labor  is  reduced  30%.  One 
man  n-ill  do  in  six  days,  with 
Aladdin  mterials,  what  it  requires 
ten  days  to  accomplish  without 
Aladdin's  System,  n^ 


The  Maddin  Co 


Bay  City,  Mich. 

BvnnoKA**   Wilmington,  North  Carolina  f  Portland,  Oreron 


Send  This    /  ^ 

Money  Savina/  y 
Coupon  y  / 

100  \     //    ^^ 

BeautifulV/^  /^  y 
Homes  in  the  A^  ^^ 
AladdinBooK'o^  / 


A 


•  c^V 
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MOLOPHANE 

SYSTEM  OF  lUUHINATION 


HOLOPHANE 
REFLECTORS 
are  made  in  many 
types  for  all  lighting 
purposes,  including: 

Office  llshtlntf 
Induvtrlal  lifthtlng 
Sthcxil  llnhtlnft 
Store  Il|lh«ln2 
Wlnclciw  llf^hllns 
Strrot  Huh   \n(i 
( MT  und   niUruad 

lUlillna 
ilomi-  <l|thitnS 

Uolophanc  also  makes 
the    belt     autumubile 


Oor  25  years  the 

cJ  worlds  leader  in 

scieniific  light 

reflection 

TWENTY'FIVE  YEARS  ago  science,  for  the  first 
time,  applied  the  principle  of  distributing  the  light 
of  a  lamp  accurately  by  means  of  prismatic  glass 
reflectors — each  prism  designed  with  scientific  precision 
to  reflect  the  light  as  needed. 

Throughout  the  intervening  years,  this  system  of 
illuminating  service,  now  famous  the  world  over  under 
the  trade  name  Holophane,  has  remained  supreTne,  be- 
coming steadily  more  efficient  with  every  improvement 
in  electric  lamps. 

Holophane  prismatic  glass 
has  no  rival  in  light-control 

Because  of  their  efficiency  in  reflecting  light  without 
waste,  because  they  prevent  all  glare,  because  they 
distribute  light  where  it  is  most  useful,  Holophane 
Reflectors  mean  better  illumination,  less  current,  elim- 
ination  of  eye  strain. 

For  your  own  benefitf  always  specify  Holophane;  your 
electrical  contractor  can  supply  you. 

Tell  our  engineering  department  about  your  lighting 
problems  and  we  shall  gladly  furnish  you  with  in- 
structive literature  and  suggestions.  Detailed  specifica- 
tions will  be  furnished  upon  request. 


Holophane  Ck)mpany,  Inc.,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


Works:    Newark,  Ohio 
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^\^stclox  America  —  trim,  alert,  honest 


THE  America  paved  the 
way  for  Big  Ben's  success. 
Thirty-four  years  ago  it  was 
the  only  Westclox  alarm.  It 
entered  the  field  as  the  un- 
known product  of  an  unknown 
maker  and  pushed  to  the  front 
on  sheer  merit. 

Bringing  out  other  Westclox 
did  not  dim  its  success. 
America  still  tops  the  sales 
record. 

Trim,  alert,  honest,  this 
clock  laid  down  a  policy 
which   has  stood  the  test  of 


time — quality!  All  other  West- 
clox follow  its  example  of 
good  timekeeping. 

Naturally,  we're  proud  of 
America.  But  we  are  even 
more  proud  of  the  construc- 
tion principle  that  America 
pioneered  and  which  today 
stands  back  of  all  Westclox 
success:  the  needle-fine  pivots 
of  polished  steel  that  reduce 
friction  and  aid  accuracy. 
Westclox,  on  the  dial  and  tag 
of  an  alarm  clock,  means 
faithful  timekeeping. 


Western  Clock  Co. — makers  of  Westclox 

La  Salle  and  Peru,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 
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UNDER  MASTER  TEACHERS 


AtHome 


A  Complete  Conservatory  Course 
By  Mail  :;;;■:.'"-" --^v -,- i.,-..-,n  ,„„,., 

you.       Ix  Bn','  a  :»  tuur 

Any  Instrument  or  Voice  I' 


ITS, 

ouh 


«Z2. 


'   tiicafo,  Illinois 


LAW 

Study  At  Home 

iBecofne  a  lawyer.  Legally  traioed  raen  win 
Ibis'b  positions  and  big  success  in  businesB 
land  public  life.  Greater  opportunities  now 
J  than  ever.  Be  u  leader.  LawyerM  earn 
f  $3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
'  We  guide  you  step  by  etep.  You  can  train 
Tat  nome  during  spare  time.  We  prepare  you 
„' for  bar  examination  la  any  state.  Money  re- 
'  funded  according  to  our  Guarantee  Bond  ii 
.  dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
ThouBands  of  successful  students  enrolled. 
ix>w  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen-votume^  Law 
Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120-pa^e  Iaw 
Guide"  and  "Evidence"  books  free.     Send  for  them— NOW. 

LaSaUe  Extension  UniTertitr.        Depl.  352*L,  Chicag* 

HABITS 

That  Lower  Efficiency 
and  Destroy  Lives 

Do  you  know  the  actual  truth  regarding  the  grow- 
ing menace  of  drug  addiction  in  the  United  States  ? 
Are  you  aware  of  the  inroads  that  are  being  made 
upon  our  manhood  by  the  use  of  Morphine,  Heroin, 
Opium,  Cocaine,  Caffeine,  Alcohol,  Chloral,.etc. 

CHARLES  B.  TOWNS 

\\Tio  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  investigation  and  the 
amelioration  of  the  dniK  evil,  in  his  new  book,  "Habits 
That  Handicap,"  presi-nl.«  :iina/iiig  fa>  ts  and  figures 
ghowing  the  effect  of  drugs  u|M)n  humanit> — and  how 
the  KupiMjscdIy  harmless  headache  powder,  sleeping 
draught,  or  cold  cure  may  lead  ultimately  to  dire 
results.  This  arresting  book  has  a  preface  by  Dr. 
Richard  C.  Cabot,  of  Boston,  and  a  Chapter  on  "The 
Ki-lation  ol  Alcohol  to  Dis«'a!)e"  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Lambert,  President  of  the  Ami-rlc-an    Medical   .S«.itly. 

In  His  Preface  Dr.  CABOT  Says: 

"I  do  not  hcHitate  to  say  that  he  [Mr.  Towuh]  knows 
more  about  the  alleviation  and  the  cure  of  drug  addic- 
tions than  any  doctor  I  have  ever  seen." 

Pliysicians,  social  workers,  clerKynicn,  nurses,  edti- 
Citnf,  heads  of  familicf — Ihtc  is  infoniiatioii  you 
can  not  atlord  to  ignore, 

12mo,  Cloth.  $1.50  net:  by  mail,  $1.62 

FUNIC  S  WACNALLS  COMPANY.    3S6  Foarlh  ArraDt.  N.Y. 

YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  OF 
YOUR    PRONUNCIATION 

If  you  will  necurc  and  refer  to  that  valuable  giiiilc  l(. 
<orrr(l  protiurKiation,  "i.S.ooo  Wordu  Kie-gncntly  Mi'* 
proiii.unc  f-fl,"  by  Dr.  Frank  II.  Vizrlrlly.  In  thin  volume 
arr  givi-n  the  torrerl  |ironun<  iiidonN  of  Rnglirih  wori|«, 
forriun  tf-rmpi,  HIMr  ami  ifrograpliiial  natncH,  piii|MT 
naiiH-pi  <if  all  kind*  currrnl  in  litrrnturc,  iKlrni  c,  ami  art. 

Brandar  Matthawt,  Lilt.D.,  LL.D. — "It  v<-mii  to  me 
■  x'^ll'iilly  iil.iiinril  and  .i<tinirul>lv  rarrird  out.  .So 
l.n  .It  Miv  <xi«ri>M<r  limit.  It  li  quite  the  best  book  of 

ilH  kind." 

ij-li  piitt\,  chilh  hi,nn,1.     fj.no  titl;  by  mall,  t*-l* 
FUNK  »  WACMALU  COMPANY,  15410  F.irtb  A»...  Ni»  York 


IBilMIMIWTgTMIIH7ailH'«.lMlMT 

'Craining  ^r  /Tutliorship 

HoW  lo  vk'rite,  Wlurf  to  Wr  rte, 

ond  Where  to  sell , 

^^^^     CuttiVale  your  mlrul.  De>'Gloj> 
'.,>^3^^^^^U  yowMierary  gif^.Ha^et  ttie 
'  ''^^^^1  <n+of  sclf-eXpression.Mak« 
your  spare  hme  profitable. 
Turn  your  id«as  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short -Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism. 
Play  Writing,   Photoplay 
.         Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
Dr.EsenWetn.  ^  ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
•  for  many  yeans  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.    Constructive  criticism. 

Frank,  honest,  helpful  idvice.  ^  Reaf  teacMng. 
-  .  . 

t  One  pupil  hu  rcceired  ever  $5,000  for  <torie<  kod 
^  article*  written  mostly  in  spare  time— "pUy  work."  be 
I  calls  it  Another  pupO  rvcairwi  orar  1 1,000  befort 
*   fODipletinf  her  first  cours*.     Another,  •  busy  wif* 

and  mother,  is  aTerajrinf  OTsr  175  •  VMk  froo 

photoplay  writinf  alone.  ^ 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  ageitcy 'doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognise 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
feculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recortimending  our  courses. 

W*  poblLsh  TAs  Writtr'B  Lihrarjf,  13  volutnM.  4««aiptlvt 
booUn  (rM.  W»«Iu  publ'ih  Tht  WrilT'i  MoKlkly,  Itwla^. 
tnf  milsiliM  for  lil«r,rv  work,r« ;  ssmpl*  copr  30  (wnt*.  snnujd 
aubechptlon  Sl-OO,  B«sid««  our  t«B.;hiQf  ssnrK*^  wf  o0*r  a 
pHUiutqipl  Criticism  ftsrv^ 

/ISO-Paf*  iUuslr«ud  catalogue  tree.  H—m  Aiii— 

t^e  Home  Correspondence  School 

D«pt.  74     Sprii^wld.Mas* 


csTAauisHCD  lawT 


iNcow.*oaATto  leoe 


M    U     ••     I*     M     IS     IS     l(    IS     M    M 


"INVENTORS  BULLETIN  "xnt  without  chaigc.  My  free 
blank  loriii  "InviiitorM  Kiniril"  (or  dini'loHinK  your  Idoa  eiiu- 
plltii-a  procedure.  Pcreuoul  auiicrvliiluii.  WlUlsmH.  llulUcsa, 
Patent  Attorney,  3I9-A,  Woodward  BIdg..  Wimlilniilou.n.C. 

Every    Married    Couple 

Aod  ftll    who    coDtfmpUtr    marriait 

Should  Own 

this  complrlr   iniormaliTt    book 

"TheScienceofaNewLlfe" 

Br  JOHN  COWAN,  M.D. 

I''iidorsed  and  recommended  by 
liir<-in<i>t  niedic.il  and  religious 
iritits.  Unfolds  thi-  sctrot-iof 
iii.irricd  haiiplnesv  so  often  re- 
ve,il«'d  tin)  late!  \Vc  tan  ({ive 
only  a  few  ol  thi*  ig  chapter 
Mil>jr<  ts  hi-rr  as  this  txiok  is  not 
nii'aiit  for  children. 

Itnat 

T.uve 


Special  Offer 

llir  i#iriilar  iirli>«  la 
Sl.OO.  Ill  „itUr  li>  III- 
(■•mIii,-»    Ihia    work    llilf, 

■  ■  tnaltr  iMlahlHiihiNMU 
«•  IMHialItU  w*  will  ••ml 
.in«  •-„!,>  of  our  ap^i^lal 
%1  OO  •iIIIIkii  t"  anr 
r..<..l..t     r,r     II. I.      %■•«• 

■  lii^.  postpaid  upon 
racalpl  ol  Sl.OO. 


Marrlair*    and  Its  Ailvalitaaas- 

' Mm  wf  t'lioir,,.      I.UV* 

(i„. '.-1i...,t,l  Ao.lJIn 


Whirl,   I,.    Marry        I 
Aiislioil.     U'ii-IKi 
('liiM,«lntf  \ 

Ainallt  •II,'*, 
CrnlitB  r... 
flli^innnt        I  V.  . 


•  Ilirtlon. 
hllilrsn. 


i   .  .  1  J  .      Niirslntf. 
Muw  a  llapvr    Marrl»<l    LjU  U  Seeund. 
Il0s,-rliilh«  rlrnilar  fflvlntf  full  and  Com. 
lilal^  talil^  ef  n.nl.i.O  liiall^d   KKKK. 

J.  S.   OGILVIE   PUBUSHING   CO. 

674  Ros«  Str««t  New  York  City 
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GRAMM-BERNSTEIN  TRUCKS 


To  many  a  business  man  and  truck-owner,  the  Gramm- 
Bernstein  records  of  longer  life  at  lower  cost,  doubtless  do 
seem  remarkable. 

Yet  they  are  not  remarkable  at  all,  when  you  stop  to  consider 
the  truck  itself. 

The  fact  that  Gramm- Bernstein  is  a  better  truck,  that  lasts 
longer  and  does  better  work  at  lower  cost,  is  simply  clear, 
cold  logic. 

For  that  is  exactly  what  it  is  built  to  do. 

It  is  built  conscientiously.     It  is  built  carefully. 

It  is  built  of  the  best  materials  we  can  find,  with  the  best 
engineering  we  can  bring  to  bear. 

Not  best  because  we  think  so  or  say  so.  But  because  20  years  of 
truck-building  have  proved  them  so. 

Is  it  strange,  then,  that  the  Gramm- Bernstein  should  excel  in 
long  life  and  downright  economy? 

Or  that  our  owners,  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  add 
Gramm- Bernstein  when  they  need  another  truck? 

Our  dealer  is  prepared  to  lay  before  you  Gramm-Bernstein 
figures  which  will  help  you  to  choose  a  truck  to  your  own 
good  advantage. 

It  will  pay  you  to  learn  about  Gramm-Bernstein  standard 
equipment,  which  is  worth  $500  to  $550,  and  is  included  in  the 
cost  price  of  our  worm -drive  models. 

All  Gramm-Bernstein  Transmissions  are  trouble-proof  and  are  provided 
zvlth  a  pad  for  attaching  Gramm's  Baste  Patent  Power  Take-off.  Dealers 
and  truck  owners  should  assure  themselves  that  any  trucks  purchased  zvlth 
power  take-off  do  not  Infringe  B.  A..  Gramm 's  Basic  Patent  No.  1 1 94994 

The  Gramm-Bernstein  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio 

Pioneers  Since  1901— Builders  of  the  Fir.st  Liberia  {U.S.A.)  T*tick 


The  7.  C.  Long  Stone  Company,  at  Its 
quarries  near  Lima,  Ohio,  operates  six 
five-ton  Gramm-Bernstein  Trucks.  During 
busy  seasons,  the  trucks  are  kept  going  24 
hours  a  day.  The  company  states  that  they 
are  so  dependable  It  can  almost  be  said 
that  they  never  need  repairs.  Two  Gramm- 
Bemsteln  five-ton  trucks  were  added  to 
the  Long  fleet  last  fall. 
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Bearings  and  Dividends 

Cut  down  Horse -Power  Waste.    You  Can! 


EXPX'UTIVES  are  waking  up  to  the 
relation  between  lubrication  and 
ciividends.  Production  must  be  increased. 
Shut-do\N  ni?  were  never  so  costly. 

The   better  your  bearings  are  lubri- 
cated, the  faster  your  work  is  done. 

Practically  every  ma(hine  has  some 


kind  of  bearings.  These  bearings  re- 
quire lubrication.  As  oil  saves  power, 
it  follows  that  one  oil  saves  more  power 
than  a  neither.  If  you  have  shared  the 
now-fading  impression  that  it  is  enough 
to  flood  bearings  with  reasonably  good 
oils,  your  attention  is  invited  to  the 
lollow  ing  hicts. 


Why  Gargoyle  Bearing  Oils  Save  Power 
and  Reduce  Production  Costs 


Gargoyle    Bearing   Oils   arc  uiiitpic    in 

that    they   arc    made    from  (rude   oils 

specially  selected   for   their  lubricating 
oil  value. 

When  (Jargoylc  Hearing  Oils  arc  put, 
to  work,  changing  temperature  has 
very  little  influeiue  on  thcin.  1  he 
variation  of  the  body  of  the  oil  is  very 


slight.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
(largoylc  Bearing  Oils  can  be  used  much 
more*  s|)aringly  than  low   grade  oils. 

Cjargoyle  Bearing  Oils  will  separate 
easily  and  (juickly  from  water  and  other 
impurities  when  used  in  oil  circulation 
and  s|)lash  oiling  systems.  Pluis  the 
life  of  the  oil  i>^  inuih  longer'. 


.VACUUM  Oil.  (:()MmNY^;'""-^^^^ 
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We  find  that  man}^  executives  do  not  give  bearing 
lubrication  its  due  impor  ance.  For  forward- 
thinking  executives  we  have  prepared  a  special 
paper  on  bearing  lubrication.  We  invite  you  to 
send  for  a  copy.   Please  address  our  nearest  branch. 


Lubricants 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  service 

DOMESTIC  BRANCHES: 

New  \'urk      Hu^loIl  Philadelphia      Pittsburgh  Detroit 

Chicago  Minneapolis      Indianapolis      Ivansas  City,  Kan.      Des  Moines 


BEARING    OILS 

The  following  oils  are  prescribed  by  our 
Board  of  Engineers  for  the  correct 
lubrication  of  all  types  of  bearings. 

Gargoyle  D.  T. 

High-grade  oils  for  many  types  of  bearings. 
Especially  recommended  for  turbines,  Diesel 
and    Gas  Engines  and  other  types  where 
circulating  oiling  systems  are  used.    These 
oils  separate  rapidly  from  moisture  and  other 
impurities  in  turbine  systems  and  prevent  car- 
bon in  cylinders  of  Diesel  and  Gas  Engines. 
Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oil,  Extra  Heavy 
Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oil,  Heavy 
Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oil,  Heavy  Medium 
Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oil,  Light 

Gargoyle  Viscolite  Oils 

Very  heavy  bodied  oils,  especially  suitable 
for  the  lubrication  of  farm  machinerv, 
and  bearings  of  heavy  or  slow  running 
machinery: 

Gargoyle  Viscolite  Oil,  A.\ 

Gargoyle  Viscolite  Oil,  BB 

Gargoyle  Viscolite  Oil,  CC 

Gargoyle  Viscolite  Oil,  DD 

Gargoyle  Etna  Oils 

Heavv  bodied  oils,  manufactured  for  thr 
lubrication  of  machinery  bearingsin  general: 

Gargoyle  Etna  Oil.  Extra  Heavy 

Gargoxle  Etna  Oil,  Heavy 

Ciargoyle  Etna  Oil,  Heavy  Medium 

Garg()\le  Etna  Oil,  Medium 

tiargoyle  Etna  Oil.  Liglit 

Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oils 

Medium  bodied  oils  for  the  lubricati<'ii 
of  bearings  of  light  high  speed  engines, 
machines  and  shafting: 

Gargoyle  \'acuoline  Oil,  Extra  .\ 

Gargoyle  \'acuolinf  Oil.  Extra  B 

Gargoyle  \'acuoline  Oil,  B 

Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oil,  C 

Gargoyle  Velocite  Oils 

Light  bodied  oils  tor  the  lubrication  of 
textile  machines: 

Gargoyle  \'eloc-ite  Oil,  Bleached 

Gargoyle  \"elocit<-  Oil,  .\ 

•  largovie  \'elo<ite  Oil,  B 

Gargoyle  Velocity  Oil,  C 

Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  D 

Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  li  - 


P«r 


N= 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Spf-ciatinte  in  the  ntanu/acturr  vf  high-grade 
^  tubriranlm  for  rvrrit  eUi9»  of  maehinsry. 
ObUiinablc  evrrj/wherr  in  thf  world. 


NEW  YORK.  U.S.A. 
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SUSTAINING  THE  MARK  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  SUPREMACY 

^  nTHOUSANDSofvJorlJ.wideindustries 
1  will  tell  you  thep  are  served  b^? 
Fairbanks-Morse.  To  tKem,  tKis  service 
from  an  institution  vJitK broad  manufacturing 
and  distributing  resources  nas  proven  b^ 
experience  to  be  dependable,  efficient  and 
forjJard-looking. 

We  see  tKis  service  tbrougKtKe  eyes  of  man^ 
thousands  cf  Fairbanks-Morse  employes, 
eacK  striving  to  uphold  the  mark  of  indus- 
trial supremacy  reflected  in  the  Qualit]?  Seal 
of  this  organization.  To  these  employes  has 
been  granted  the  -Oision  to  produce  con- 
stantly impro-Oed  products  in  order  that 
Fairbanks-Morse  map  better  serve  the 
\Oorld's  industrial   and   agricultural    needs. 

In  this  wap  does  e-Oery  Fairbanks-Morse 
cmplo]?e  help  n\ake  good  the  institutional 
promise  of  vjhich  this  mark  is  the  sj'mbol. 


\ 


THOUSANDS  of  skilled  emploj)es 
forking  in  eigKt  factories  co'Oering 
hundreds  of  acresproduceFairbanks-Morsa 
oil  engines — pumps — electric  motors  and 
generators  —  Fairbanks  Scales  —  railwe^^ 
appliances — farm  machinery,  such  as  "Z" 
engines,  lighting  plants,  v^ater  systems 
end  Windmills. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  CHICAGO 

World-wide  distribution  through  out  own 
branches  and  representatives. 
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With   Late 

War  Maps 

Given 


FREE 


To  the  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  who  take  advantage 
of  this  offer  now  made  in  connection  with 

Webster's  New  International 


The  Only  Grand  Prize 


(Highest  Award) 
given  to  diction- 
aries at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  was 
granted  to  Webster's  New  International  and  the  Merriam 
Series  for  superiority  of  educational  merit. 


Words  of   Recent   Interest 

Anzac,  ace,  barrage.  Bertha,  blighty,  Boche,  Bolsheviki, 
camouflage,  Lewis  gun.  Liberty  bond,  Sammy,  soviet,  tank, 
war  bride.  These  are  but  a  few  from  the  thousands  of  late  words, — 
all  dearly  defined  in  this  Great  Work. 


u 


The  Supreme  Authority'' 

^  Merriam  Webster— 

A  Complete  Reference  Library  in  Dictionary  Form — with  nearly  3,000  pages, 
and  type  matter  equivalent  to  a  15- Volume  Encyclopedia,  all  in  a  single 
volume,  in  Rich,  Full  Red  Leather  or  Library  Buckram  Binding-,  can  now  be 
secured  by  readers  of  The  Digest  on  the  following  remarkably  easy  terms: 

The  entire  work  (with  complete  1920  Atlas) 

DELIVERED   for    $1.00^ 

and  easy  payments  thereafter  of  only  a  few  cents  a  week 
(In  United  States  and  Canada; 

on  SUPERIOR  INDIA  PAPER 


REDUCED  ABOUT  ONE  HALF 


Thickness  and  Weight 
■■■■■■■■India-Paper  Edition 


Printed  on  thin,  opaque,  strong,  superior 
India  Paper.  It  has  an  excellent  printing  sur- 
face, resulting  in  remarkably  clear  impressions 
of  type  and  illustrations.  What  a  satisfaction 
to  own  the  new  Merriam  Webster  in  a  form 
so  light  and  so  con\enient  to  use !  This  edition 
is  only  about  one  half  the  thickness  and 
weight  of  the  regular  edition.  Size  12^ 
in.  X  934:  in.  x  2U  in.      Weight  8fi  lbs. 


iRegular-Paper  Edition 

Printed  on  strong  book  paper  of  the  highest 
quality.  Size  12^  in.  x  9^  in.  x  S^i  in. 
Weight  15X  It's- 

Both  Editions  are  printed  from  th«  (am* 
plates  and  indexed. 


**To  have  this  work  in  the  home  is 
lilie  sending  the  whole  family  to  college.' 


»f 


The  only  dictionary  with  the  New  Divided  Page,  characterized  as  "A  Strolte  ol  Genius" 


Over  400,000  Vocabulary  Terms,  and, 
in  addition,  12,000  Biographical  Names, 
nearly     30,000      Geographical     Subjects, 

besides  thousands  of  other  References.    Nearly 
3,000  Pages.      Over  6,000  Illustrations. 


THE   ATLAS 

Is  the  1920  "New  Reference  Atlas  of  the 
World, "containing  nearly  200  pages, with  128 
pages  of  maps,  beautifully  printed  in  colors  with 
marginal  reference  indexes,  late  Census  Figures, 
Parcel-Post  Guide,  Late  War  Maps,  etc.,  all 
handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth,  size  10J<^xl3^. 


To  those  who  mail  this  Coupon  at  once! 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.    ^.T^^^l^rs   Springfield,  Mass. 

(Publislict-i  of  Genuine- Webster  Dictionaries  for  over  70  ycaisj 
Please  send  me  free  of  all  oblisation  or  expense  a  copy  of  "Dictionary  Wrinkles"  containing  an 
amusing  "Test  in  Pronunciation"  (with  key)  entitled  "The  Americanization  of  Carver";  also  "izs 
Interesting  Questions"  with  references  to  their  answers,  and  striking  "Facsimile  Color-Plate  '  of 
the  new  bindings.  Please  include  specimen  pages  of  India  and  Regular  paper  with  terms  of  your 
free  Atlas  offer  on  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  to  Literary  Digest  readers. 


Name  . . . 
Address  . 
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The  Digest  School  and  College  Directory 

Literarv"  Diire^t  readers  seeking  educational  advantages  for  their  children  will  liud  in  this  section  a  comprehensive 
selection  oi  Boarding  Schools.  Colleges.  \  ocational  Schools  and  Summer  Camps.  Our  readers  are  invited  to 
corrc-pond  with  the  institution?  which  interest  theiu.  The  School  Department  continues  to  ser\e  as  it  has  for 
many  years,  parents  and  schools.     We  will  gladly  answer  any  inquiry  and.  if  given  full  information,  will  make 


definite  recommendation  without  charge. 


Schools  for  Garls  am <dl  Colleges  for  WoBsaeaa 


We  ^  Ca^le 


*? 


Why  Waste  a  Summer? 

-.1  it  on  ihe  Hud-^Jii.  45  minuter  (rum  Filth 
rule,  iloinK  inien-^tinK  work.  Id»*al  Hurrounriings 
;  :  tiix>d  uortc  and  real  recrtation.  I'niqut,-  oppor- 
tumtk-H  in  Secretarial  Cour-^,  Manageineni.  ol  E-itaiet*, 
Inve^iincnts,  IXjine^iic  Scitrm^e.  Music.  Art,  Expres- 
-ion.  Muior  Mechanics  and  DrivinK,  Social  DancinR 
and  LanRii^ix<->.  Many  other  cours«*s.  Excellent  tu- 
tijrinK.  For  catalog  of  summer  or  regular  winter 
school  ad'lrt--.*  the  Secretary.  Box    710. 

MISS  MiSU.N'S  srMHKK  SCHOOL 
F*r  Gfrlf  aod  WoMra  TarrytowD*«a*Uudt»ou,  N.  Y. 


GAe  Baldwin  School 

A  Country  School  for  Girls.  Bryn  Mawr,  Penna. 

I'rtparation  for  Bryn  MawT,  Mount  Holyoke,  Smith, 
Vassar  and  Welk-sk-y  colleges.  .Vlso  strong  general 
course.  Within  27  years  291  students  have  entered 
Brj'n  MawT  College.  Fire  resisting  stone  building. 
.Abundant  outdoor  life  and  athletics. 

ELIZABETH  FORREST  JOHNSON,  A.  B.,  HEAD  OF  THE  SCHOOL 


STUART     HALL,  SUontoi..  VirginU 

l:.i«i>cup.J       -^.liooi      ioi      Kirl>.      Sevt*niy-si-vouth     ScssioB. 

Rich  ia  tiaditioBd  of  the  pa^^t;  alive  to  the  neod.s  of  the 

fiiKivnt.     1  Muruueh  colW'Ke  pceparation.     Outdoor  sports. 

Address  Mrst.  H.  N.  HILLS.  A.B. 

(KoroiM-iv  Prlnrlpal  «l  Swevt  Krl»r  Academy)  Box  L. 

ILLINOIS     WOMAN'S     COLLEGE 

A  -^tandaxd  C^ollege.  Kn4o\ved.  Cie-iit  recOKUized  by  univer- 
Fitie?^  tor  KraduaLe  work  aud  by  State  Boards  ot  KducatioD. 
Decrees  Kiaated  in  Liberal  Arts,  Music  and  Home  Kco- 
njmics.  Certilic-aie  granted  in  Secretarial,  Physical  Training 
and  otlier  &pe«iai  cuurtM->.    For  catalogue  address 

Box  C  Waman's  College.  JacksoBvllle.  lU. 

HOLLINS  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Founde<i  1842.  Standard  College  (  »»ur^trN  H.  A.  and 
li.  M.  Admission  by  certificate  or  examination.  Degree 
accepted  for  K^iduate  work  b>'  leading  aniversitie«.  280 
>tu(ieuts. 

Min  IMATTY  L.  COCKE,  Prejident,  Box  313,  Uolliiu,  Va. 


RRPNAII  rni  I  FtiP  Noted  for:  Select  patronaKn  30  states; 
oncilHti  «jVUl.tUC  pleasant  social  life:  location  foothills  Blue 
CONSERVATORY  '''■Ive  mm.  North  of  Atlimta.  Standard 
A.  R.  course;  special  advantaifes  inmasic, 
or:itory,  art,  domestic  science,  physical  culture.  32  buildinjrs  includ. 
int;  sorority  houses,  new  i^ymnasium.  awimminj;  pool.  Separate 
"School"  for  young  »rirls.  Catalog  and  illustrufted  book. 
Address  BllBNAU,  Box  L,  Gaiuea*ille,  Sa. 

The  Sargent  School  %l^j^:' 

Established  1881. 
Address  for  booklet 

Dr.  D.  A.  SARGENT.  Cambridite,  Mass. 


SHORTER    COLLEGE 

For  the  Higher  Education  of  Women 

Located  in  the  most  healthful  sei  lion  of  the  Soutli.  among  the  foot-hills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains;  mild,  invig- 
orating climate;  mtxlem,  FIRE-PROOF  buildings,  ever>'  room  connected  with  bath  and  study.  Courses  leading 
to  B.  A.  degree  which  is  recognized  by  the  leading  universities  of  the  country.  Fifteen  Carnegie  units  re- 
quired for  entrance  into  the  Freshman  class;  no  Preparatory  Department.    Courses  in  Music,  Art,  Expression. 

Catalog  and  view  book  sent  on  request.    Address: 

A.  W.  VAN  HOOSE.  President  Box  B,  Rome.  Georsia 


CaiHBps  for  Gsrls 


Senior  .inti  Junior  camp',  ior  girls,  undergo.  Roxbury. 
Vt.  Famous  (ortine  saddle  horses,  FREE  RlDlNGand 
thorough  instruction  in  horsemanship.  Teela-Wooket 
is  a  three  hundred  acre  "Wonderland"  in  the  heart  oi 
the  Green  Mountains,  with  athletic  Aelds,  clay  tennis 
courts,  sleeping  bungalows,  and  a  private  pond  (or 
swimming  and  water  sports.  Write  for  a  booklet  with 
the  stories  and  pictures  oi  camp  life  at  Teela-Wooket. 

MR.  ft  MRS.  C.  A.  ROYS.    10  Bowdoin  St,  ambridgt,  Mass. 


Sargent  Camp  for  Girls 


PETERBOEO, 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Or.  U.  .\.  S.XRGE.NT.  l-rr:,iJtiil 
For  illustrated  catalog,  address 
r.\MP  SECRETARY.  8  Everett  Street.  CambridRe,  Mass. 

Wyone^onic  Camps  for  Girls 

MOOSE  POND  Ninoteonth  Soason 

Three  st'parate  camps  (afies  8  to  Ji) 
For  Illustrated  Booklet  address 
Mr.  aiU  Mn.  C.  E.  COBB,  31  Main  St.,  Denmark,  Maine 

~CAMP  JUNALUSKA 

One  of  the  finest  "all  around"  camps  {or  girls  in  the 
Soutli.  Lake  Junahiska,  N.  C,  in  the  Land  of  the  Sky." 
Delishlfiil  eamp  activities  and  all  out  door  sports  under 
careiul  sut>ervision.     Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 

Miu  ETHEL  J.  McCOY,  VircinU  Intermonl  Collece,  Brittol,  Va. 

CAMP  Harwell  For  ciru 

In  Pine  Grove  on  Mountain  Lake.  Hunitulowi,  recrrstion  hall,  electric 
liehts,  hot  and  cold  riinnirtr  wnti^r.  Horseback  ridinir.  Land  and  water 
Hfjoita,  SuiMTviHion.  I'iuyft.  handicraftn.  nature  Htudy.  Until  June 
2l8t  uddrttsa 

Miss  Rosalitt  P.  Sandsrtin.  2SiS  27th  $t.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ingten,   D.   C.      Aft«i    June  2iat,    Wslls    Riv«r,  Vermont. 


ffliey^  IPreip&ff&tory 


){)attuck  ^djool 

FARIBALLT.   MINN.  -:-  54TH  YEAR 

(lollegp  Preparatory,  Military,  Episcopal 

Applicatloo    ahoulcl    b«    made    well     In     advance 
to  enter   Mhen    14  ur  15  years  of  aSe. 
(MtaUtfium  and   Vu'w  Book  on  H^ipi^Ml. 


— MILFORD 

A  College  Preparatory  School 

POEMERLT 

THE  ROSENBAUM  SCHOOL 
Milford,  Cortn. 

t  Bllaa  from  Vww  Ravtn  on  tbe  mala  Una  to  Haw  Tork 

Till-  m-**!*!  lit  i;iili  boy  arc  ;iri!il>  /,i-<|  .-md 

iwt       'Vhnni  tnilnliiK   for  cxllcKt!   rxainlii.i- 

thins.    .S'.-."   ./„.....    „..,/    ...,/.,,,/,,,,;  .„,,,,„. 

ti'm.    (. 

Our  JjI  .■...•    I,...       V.I-  r;,!, 

ui-rirpt  i-ii4'li  >«-iir.  Teii  xut  your  ihihU  iirid 
w«'  Hill  «'ri<l  .\<)ii  an  hiiIIIih-  |duii  c»r  work, 
idviriK  tlin«-  riNiiilrc*!.  r<ml,  etc.,  f<»r  (ItllijK  for 
roll<-K<'.     liooklt-i  ON  r<:<|iii«(t. 

SAMUKL   B.    ROSF.NBAUM,  Prln. 

Milf  rjTfJ ,   f  tirin. 


Camnips  for  GHs 


CAMP     NAKANAWA 

In  the  Cumberland  Mountains 

By  far  the  best  equipped  camp  for  girls  in  the  South.  Nine  buildings  and  200  acres,  prin- 
cipally forest  land,  formerly  known  as  Bloominjclon  Springs,  celebrated  for  more  than  fifty 
yeiirs  for  its  wonderful  chalybeate  water.  Carifuliy  selected  councilors  supervise  all  cani]) 
activities:  swiniiiiiiig,  Itiinis,  baseball,  arch<T> ,  iiaUirc  stiid\,  volley  ball,  art-craft,  hikes, 
horseback  riding,  bowling,  wixxf-craft,  etc.  Individuiil  cKvilopnient  of  each  girl  conserved 
by  the  most  careful  and  C(jnscientiou6  oversight.  Wonderful  iron  water  guarantees  better 
digestion,  braced  ner\es.  Cool  nights  mean  restful  sliH'p.  Tutc^ring  at  moderate  ex|K*nse  in 
all  atadcmic  branches,  (iirls  from  nine  to  twi'nt\'-oiie  accejited.  Mothers  accompanied  by 
daughters  al.so  <'nrolle<|,  .AccohiiiKxIations  limited.  Kates  for  two  months,  July  I  to  August  26, 
$200.  For  handsomely  iilustraled  cat.tlog  address 
The  Director,  CampNaluuiawa,  LebnDOD,Tennestee,  until  June  25.    After  this  date,  Bloomington  Springs,  Tenneitec. 


Mis.souri  Military  Academy 

iifwl     Ur^w     lillll'ltlii/ 

i»-d    fiillu.irv    •«  Ii'/<,1 
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Mixico    Miaaouui 


LAKE  FOREST  ACADEMY 


(1.., 

fliitii;  :''x/l.  .1- 

JOHNWAYKE  KIOMK. 


.1..       Ain. 
lal'rtl  lo  nil 
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llniuUfT.  1.1   140.  UKE  FOREST.  lU. 


Personality 

Camp 

for  Giria 


SEA  PINES 

Brewster,  Masji.      Cape  Cod  Bay 

I  'iif|i-r  tilt-  iiuo[«it  i-H  (j1 
%mm  Pino*  Personality  SoHool  for  Olrls 
Wav.  Thontaa  Blckfard.  A.M.,  Foundar 

On  itn-  ino  .!>  !•  '  vt..fi  r»i  111.  S.  .1  I'm.  ^  i*.  i....n.tHt\ 
'>«  Ii'hW.  .i<i«mi  irt't  ui  Mliort'  t  itjtii .  \  Ijuiidiiiii  <*  al 
t *-Mi noil*  pin '-•*.     Attnirtivi*    l)unt(jilti%vn;  <,tliin«*  iiiiil 

li-llL<-.       Ki!Uir*drU-d    .mil     liculv     i-iiUl|ilM*(1     tillllU.ililW 

.ind  (  (aft  Mliifp  ovdftiMiklntf  the  n«-.i.  Siili*  lM*ailiiu 
.Hid  MWIlliiulliu.    SiKrtlM.    Jlorarliat  k  tl<llliu      I'-alln'tt* 
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Hitchcock   Military  Academy 

S«r>  Rifarl,  California 

4.ir4  y  I.  I..iil>  i<-||Ulratl«n  nrixa. 

»mt>        I  .     I'I'Ir.  >. 

RC.X   D.   SMbKLK.  />r««i</«nl,  S*n  ILafacI 


WYNONA  CAMP  for  GIRI-S,  Fairleo,  Vt. 

y.tintiitm    frir     lla     llKiilidQ.     rfjuJpIil'Ul .     IlKlllultctiirtiL,     bofMr. 

Iki'  k   rlrllfiu,   awliiiiiiliiu.   titiuMnnc   uiuJ    ull  otildiMir   aiKJilM, 
hrit'l  tilt  iMHik.     A'lftrrMi 
Wyn»nN  (;amp.  J77  .Sumatar  .St.,  Kltchbura.  Maaa. 
LAkIC   MUKKY   <  1,UU,  a   ruodvrn   hotrl.    uuJrr   •aiiir 


CAMP  WINNAHKEE 

An  lilaal  <'i>iii|i  ("r  IIIiIk  in  Mallrtt'i  Hajr,  l.aka  Chainplain. 
Nature  Study,  Wnodfraft.  Art>  ami  irafla.  >wliiilliiii|,  boatlni 
llililiit.  Iroiila,  lioriu<liai-k  rlilliiK.  UanrliK,  ilramatli-a.  Twoi[r'<u|>- 
— .s.nli.r  inil  .luiil'<r.  Trli'i  to  |K>lnU  I'f  Int^raat  l\juncll»r«  iliarj 
111  «|N.ru  nii'l  'IntU  oi'riipatliib*.  Urnlof  rv^frrura.  r.«|ulr«id.  lUui- 
trau<<l  lMM>kl«i  triiiii  i 

Mra.  WuxiAM  H.  Brown,         315  Wcat  8jrd  St..  N.  Y.  C. 

Mnsc«II«iiru<&0)iuia 


STAMMERING 

C'liiiiiili'ii  .lUil  |M  1111,1111  III  iiiir  allaatail  at  Hofu*  Initllata. 
As  InxKutliiii  with  niilUmul  imirunuHF,  lur  •laiiiiiirif-i.  uiilv. 
I'liiiiidrd  iix>l.  .S<  Iciilllii  ttriidiinii-  Miiiitiiiir>  (idliilnii  III 
liiiiiii   with   aiirreli  oru.iiia.      Slrniiuly  rndiii»ril    liy   iiinlii  .il 

lilillr.aliiil  70  li.iur    InKik    Ullll    lull    pilltll  llluta.    lllullol    Ifrr 

ta  ull  ituiiiiiirirr.  Aildir"  Banjamln  M  Bota.,  Pr.ald.Dt 
48TII  Boioa  BulldlDi,  Indlana|iolli,  Indiana. 

GARDENING    FOR    WOMEN 

'l«rlvr  \Vr.k«'  (  llUIiM-  (Aiirll  01  11  —  J  llllr  jOlll)  111  TLOkl- 
ti;i.II'KI\  VKI.KI  AHI.K  i;  A  KDKN  INti.  FRl'IT 
<;Ki  >\S  IS«..  I'<  II'LI  RN'.  Hl'".l"s,  mill  ullliil  "iilijrri..    Sum- 

mil  <  II •   \iiKii«i  jnil      AiiHii-l  jKiIi,    W  iIh- lor  i  liriiliii 

SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTVRE,Aabltr.P«.(l8ailn(ioait1iil«lelplii*' 
I''Ii/.iIm'|Ii  I  rigliluii  Let-,  Dlrretor. 
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ulver: 


SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


Naval         Cavalry         Artillery         Woodcraft 
June  30th  to  August  25th 

A  planned  vacation  at  Culver  Summer  Schools  i9  crowded 
with  good  fun  and  body-building  exercise.  Put  your  boy 
in  condition  for  the  opening  of  school.  Four  distinct  sciiools 
furnish  the  boy  just  the  out-of-door  life  that  most  appeals 
to  him. 

Write  for  catalogue  of  school 
that  interests  you.  NaTal  School, 
minimum  age  14;  Caralry  School 
— 14;  Artillery  Schoo  1 — 14; 
Woodcraft— 12.    Address 

Administration  Oflica 

CULVER,  IND. 

(On  Lake  Maxinkuckee) 


Camp  Pok-o'-Moonshine 

For  Boys 

Adirondacks.  Separate  Senior  (13-17)  and 
Junior  (g-12)  Camps.  Charges  include  all 
R.  R.   fares  and  tutoring. 

One  of  the  Oldest  and  Best 

Address  Dr.  C.  A.  ROBINSON 
Principal  Peekikill  Military  Academy.  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


DAN  BEARD  WOODCRAFT   CAMP 

In    charge    of   the  famous   scout  himself.     On 
beautiful  Pennsylvania  mountain  lake.    All  the 
outdoor  activities  that  boys  like.      Helps  build 
muscle,  mind,  morals,   American  manhood. 
Address  WINTER  QUARTERS 
99  Bowne  Ave.,  Flnihing,  L.  I. 

Camp  Winnecook  for  Boys   ^"^^.^'"i^I?^"' 

18th    season.      Athletic    fields    for    all  sports.     Horseback 
riding,     canoeing,     sailing,     motorboating,     Indian     trips. 
Woodcraft.    Boy  Scouts.     Every  boy  takes  part  in  every- 
thing.    One  price — no  extras.     Send  for  booklet. 
HERBERT  L.  RAND,  26  HemenwayRoad,  Salem,  Mass. 

Camp  Wachuscff  ffk^A^S 

Holderness,  N.  H.  Eighteenth  season.  7  buildings.  Boating, 
canoeing,  swimming,  fishing,  water  and  land  sports.  New 
athletic  field.  Music,  games  and  a  good  time  every  night. 
Tutoring  if  desired.  No  tents.  Fisher  huts.  Booklet. 
Rev.  LORIN  WEBSTER,  L.H.D.,  Holderness  School,  Plymonth,  N.H. 

Winona  Camps  for  Boys 


MOOSE  POND 


Thirteenth  Season 


Two  camps  graded  (ages  8  to  i6). 
For  illustrated    Booklet  address 


C.  E.  COBB,  Denmark  Inn, 


14  Main  St.,  Denmark,  Maine 


THE    KINEO    CAMPS 

Camp  Kineo,  Harrison,  Maine;  for  young  boys,  7-14. 
Kineo  Senior  Camp,  on  Maine  Sea  Coast;  for  older  boys, 
IS-I8.  Capable  supervision.  Every  safeguard.  Athletics, 
water-sports,  horsemanship,  ocean  cruises,  unique  camp 
plan.    Mention  age  and  preference. 

Irvins  L.  McColl,  Hotel  McAlpIn,  New  York  City. 

CAMP  MARANACOOK,  Readfield,  Maine 

Offers  to  a  carefully  selected  group  of  boys,  a  camtD  with  an 
unusual  equipment  and  location  and  under  the  direction  of 
mature  and  experienced  leaders.  Camping  and  canoeing  trips. 
Permanent  mountain  camp  for  all  members.  Two  camps,  30 
boys  each,  7  to  12,  13  to  17.  Whxiam  H.  Morc.vn,  Director. 


0 


BOB  WHITE 

For    children    under    fourteen.      Farm    and 
camp  life.     All  sports,  swimming,  liikes,  and 
camp   trips.     Horses  and   ponies   for  riding 
and  driving. 
8ARA  BARTLETT  HATES,  Aahland,  Mais. 


CAMP  CHAMPLAIN 

An  Ideal  Summer  Cauip  for  Boys  on  Mallett's  Bay,  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  27th  Year.  Kvery  convenience  for  safety  and  comfort.  All 
land  and  water  sports,  hiking,  horseback  riding,  etc.  Tutoring  if 
desired.  No  mosquitoes  or  malaria.  Long-distance  phone.  Camp 
Physician.  Illustrated  bcjklet  from  Wm.  H.  Brown,  President 
Berkeky-Irviog  School.  31S  West  83rd  St.,  N.  T.  C. 


*«ir 


Camp  Kawasawa 


'1 


Maifiiifioently  located  on  the  Cumberland  Riwr 
BhifTs,  Tenneaseo.  Best  equipped  camp  for  bojs 
in  the  South:  Athletic  pavilion  and  skating  rinii; 
screaned  sleeping  lodges  and  tents;  recicilion 
hall:  screened  dining  room  and  kitchen;  new 
athletic  field,  etc.  40  aero  forest  and  exrellrnt 
river  facilities  offer  kind  of  life  a  red-blooded  boy 
likes.  Trapping,  awimming,  fishing,  canoeing, 
baseball,  tennis,  track  work,  basketball,  etc. 
Three  hovrn  earh  mominfj  devoted  to  study  at'd 
tiilorina  without  rrira  charge.  Naval  trainiriK. 
military  drill  and  tarKet  practice  under  expert  m. 
atructora.  Boat  racing— in  sheila— under  Cornell 
coach  $16B  covers  camp  expenses.  For  band- 
Bomely  Illustrated  catalog  address  Box  100. 
L.  L.  RICE,  Director,  Lebanon,  Tennessee 


•*;> 


SOMEONE  has  rightly  called  happy,  healthy 
children  our  priceless  national  investment. 
Every  Summer  Camp  has  its  own  methort.s 
of  providing  all  the  sports  and  amusements 
which  a  child  enjoys.  The  CAMPS  in  THE 
DIGEST  are  worthy  of  inv&stiftation. 


Mns(5®IEaiffi®®iuii 


A  Home  School  for 

Subnormal   Children 

THE    BANCROFT    SCHOOL 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best  schools  of  its  kind  in 
existence.  A  winter  and  a  summer  home.  Equipment 
unexcelled.    For  information  address 

Box  13.3  Haddonfleld,  xV. ,/. 

E.  A.  Farrington,  M.D.  Jenzia  Coulson  CooleV 

School  for  Exceptional  Children 

Every  facility  in  a  beautiful  suburban  home  for  the  care  and 
training  of  children  «'ho  through  mental  disability  are  unable 
to  attend  putilic  or  private  schools.  Dept.  of  Domestic 
Science  for  older  girls.    14  miies  from  Phila.     Booklet. 

MoUie  A.  Woods,  Prin.,  Box  160,  Roslyn,  Pa. 

THE      HEDLEY      SCHOOL 

For? children  of  slightly  retarded  mentality.  Individual 
instruction  along  normal  lines.  Latent  abilities  developed. 
Ideal  Home  life.    Association  with  normal  children. 

J.    Roger    Hedley,   M.D.,  Resident  Physician. 

Mrs.  J.    Roger  Hedley,   (N.  Y.  Univ.),  Prin. 
Box  D,  Glenside,  Penna.  (12  miles  from   Philadelphia.) 
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TAM  MERER 

Our  course  of  private  lessons  will  correct  your 
impediments.  Write  for  bookie  tdeacribingcourse. 
BOSTON  STAMMERERS'  INSTITUTE 
Founded  1867.  Samuel  S.  Robbins,  Principal 
246   Huntington    Avenue,    Boston,  Mass. 


s 


You  can  not  afford  (o 


Send  for  our  (free)  illustrated  200-page  Book  "The  Origin  & 
Treatment  of  Stammering, "and  our  convincing  80-page  Book 
Success"— which  gives  the  facts  about  a  man  whose  speech 
defect  of  35  years  standing  was  corrected  by  America's 
Pioneer  School.  No  charge  is  made  for  consultation. 
THE  LEWIS  SCHOOL.         10  Adelaide  St,  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 


PETROIT. 

The  Auto  Center  is  the 
J.o^ical  Place 


Jobs 


The  Anto 

_ Tractor 

Business  is  the 
greatest  iu  the  World. 

Mllllona  of  machlnea  (d  Qee  — 
thousands  more  sold  daily.  Wonder* 
ral  opportunities  for  young  men  la  an 
Qnlimlted  field.  Our  course  prepares  you 
to  opeaaKarase,  sell  autos,  trucks  or  tractors, 
rk  la  factory,  earage  or  service  station.  Good 
with  bis  futures. 


Earn$100to$400nonthly 

Oareoureo  is  complete  and  easllron-       — 


deretood.  Gives  thoroi^grb  knowledsa 
:>f  Auto  business.  Big  demand  for  our 
etudentfl.  Detroit  trained  meo  got 
preference. 

_^  TRACTOR  COURSE  INCLUDED 
with  AutoCourae,    Brazing,  Welding 
and  Tire  Repairing'  taught  eeparateJy. 

LEADING  AUTO  FACTORIES 
heartily  endorea  our  equipment  and 
metboaa  of  instraction.    In  fact,  they 
ftBsiBted  in  outliniog  present  Courae* 

CatalocFREE.  Fully  lllmtratad. 
Glvea  complete  Information:  explalna 
Course;  sbowa  equipment  and  quotes 
letters  from  graduates.  Positive Uoar* 
antae.    Write  today. 


DEXROIT 

IU  UAn  OF  TIE  AfTO  IHQSm 


emxO^ 


MicmGAN  Staite  Auto  Schoolt 

It  Detroit.  MicluU.S.A 


^^vyr^ma/i^  A/to  ScAo^/n  An^rfca'—'it  Vm  ft^orf  of  fff  Jkdi»  in^tMty 


€Vr*aft-M  Wood' 


^(ARH  LANGUAGES  BY  LISTENING 

ON    KiC7^/;'OMW  PHONOGRAPH 


at  heme  by  the  Cortina  Phone 

Uethod  equipment.   Free  Trial 

in  your   home.      Endorsed    by 

leading  Universities.      Booklet 

free.    Easy  payments. 

CORTINA  ACADEMY.   Suite  698, 12  L  46th  St.  New  York 


Spanish- French-English- Italian 


Wonderful,  New,  Easy,  ScientiBc  System. 
BoTd  Syllabic.  100  to  150  worda  a  minute  in  30  days  euaranteed.  No 
•■•hading."  00 -word  sirrns  ■•  Dictation  first  weel  Typewriting 
Free.     Send  today  for  Catalog  and  Money-Back  t.'jaran»e. 

Chicago  Home  Study  ScbooU,  52S  Reaper  Block,  Chicaso,  III. 


CAMP  AND  SCHOOL 

OUTFITTERS 

We  give  personal  study  to  the  needs  of  Sum- 
mer Camps,  Schools  and  Colleges  and  make  in 
our  own  factory  their  official  uniforms.  Offi- 
cial outfitters  to  nearly  one  hundred  Summer 
Camps. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prompt  delivery. 
Send  for  free  copy  of  "The  Summer  Camp," 
our  1920  catalog  describing  the  full  line  of 
Dudley  Camping  Supplies. 

CHARLES  H.  DUDLEY,  Inc. 

D«pt.  A. 

Hanover  Little  Bldg. 

New  Hampshire  Boston,  Mass. 


II 
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Be  An 
Expert 

Accountant 

— The  Man  Who  Directs 

Everywhere  in  business  there  is  need  for  the  man 
who  knows  Higher  Accounting.  To  meet  the  com- 
petitive conditions  that  exist  today,  waste  must  be 
eliminated,  accurate  cost  systems  must  be  installed, 
economies  must  be  put  into  effect  and  the  manage- 
ment must  have  the  whole  situation  charted  and 
ehown  in  figures  whenever  wanted. 

Over  500,000  American  concerns  today  need  the 
services  of  men  who  can  do  this.  That  shows  where 
opportunity  is.  Write  today  for  Information  about 
the  course  in  Higher  Accounting  given  by  LaSalle 
extension  University. 

Learn  Higher  Accounting 
By  Mail 

The  LaSalle  method  will  train  yon  by  mail  under  the  di- 
rect Buperviaion  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A., 
former  Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  illlinois, 
assisted  by  a  staff  of  Certified  Public  Accountants  including 
members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants.  Analy- 
BiB  and  Organization,  and  the  Principles  of  Accounting,  Au- 
diting, Commercial  Law  and  Scientific  Management  all  made 
clear;  and  you  will  be  given  special  preparation  for  the  C.  P. 

A.  examinations.  You  can  now  learn  at  home  in  your  spare 
time  while  you  hold  your  present  position.  Fay  for  tha 
course  a  little  each  month  if  you  wish. 

LaSalle  Students  and  Graduates ' 

of  oor  various  specialised  departments  can  now  be  found 
employed  by  practically  all  the  large  railroad  and  commer- 
cial organizations  in  the  United  States.  For  instance — 
PenmylvaniaR.  R.  2102,  American  Telegraph  &  Telephone 
Co.  811,   U.  S.  Steel  Corporations  S09,  Baltimore  &  Ohio 

B.  R.  He,  Chicago  &  N.  W.  Ry.  712,  Swift  &  Co.  SOS. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  390,  Armour  &  Co.  S6i. 

Over  35,000  new  students  now  enroll  annually.  The  LaSalle 
organization  consists  of  950  people,  including  a  staff  of  460 
business  experts,  professional  men.  text  writers,  special 
lecture  writers,  instructors  and  assistants. 

Free  Consulting  Service 

As  a  LaSalle  student,  yon  will  also  be  entitled  to  the  free 
OBe  of  our  Consulting  Service  which  gives  you  the  privilege 
of  calling  on  our  staff  of  experts  in  any  department  at 
any  time  when  you  need  special  help  or  counsel.  LaSalle 
Extension  University  is  a  clearing  house  of  business  infor 
mation  and  through  its  man^  highly  specialized  depart- 
ments is  organized  and  equipped  to  render  a  practical 
and  distinct  service  which  cannot  be 
supplied  by  any  other  ioatitution  of 
einular  character. 


Send  Coupon 


particulars 
'Ten  Years 


^e  will  send  fall 
also   a  free  copy  of  ' 
Promotion  in  One,"  a  book  that 
has  been  an  inspiration  to  more 
than  186,000 ambitioasmen.  Send 
for  your  copy  now. 


lasalle  extension  university 

"The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  IVortd ' ' 
Dept.  352-H  Chicago,  IllinoU 

Without  cost  or  obligation  on  my  part,  please  send  me 
particulars  regarding  your  Home  Study  Course  of  Training 
m  Higher  Accounting  and  your  valuable  bools  for  ambitioM 
men,  "Tea  Years'  Promotion  in  One." 
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AT  HOME 

Learn 


TO 


SING 


Spnd  2-cent  Stamp 
for  Helpful  Booklet 
D,"The  Voice  Made 
Beautiful." 

Harvey  Sulherland,  Educational  BIdg.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


'  Good  memory  is  abeoTntely 
"cssontial  to  success, for  M»inory 
Is   Power.     Test 
yonr  memory!    I  will 
d  vou  Free  iny  Copy- 
rifrhtfd  fcfomory  and  Concentra- 
tion Tt^et,  also  Free  illuBtr«t«d  book  / 
How  to  Remember  naroea .  f acea.atudiea  M 
—  develop    Will,    Saif-ConAdence,    Ready  < 
Speuth  and  Thought.    Wrtt«  todar.   Addresa 

DUson  Memory  School     1 754  BwM  Bklg.  CUcago  < 


BS, for  Memory 


WANTED~Men  for  Sales  Work 

We  have  just  brought  out  new  products  which  require  us  to 
add  to  our  sales  personnel.  We  desire  to  negotiate  with 
men  of  character  and  ability,  with  or  without  selling  expe- 
rience. To  such  men  we  offer  a  congenial,  permanent  con- 
nection (on  salary  and  commission  or  straight  commission) 
with  opportunity  for  ultimate  promotion  to  managerial 
Iiosts.  You  may  begin  at  once,  and  in  your  own  vicmity. 
Detailed  inlormation  on  request. 

M.  J.  GOSNELL,  Sales  Department 
Todd  Protectos^roph  Company      Rochester,  N.  Y« 
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The  Man 

With  a  Million  Friends 

Nine  years  ago  Dr.  Frank  Oaue  was  scarcely  known  outside  of  a  small  circle. 

Today  he  has  a  million  friends. 

And  the>e  million  friends  are  happier  men  and  women  today  because  of  this 
friendshij).  They  occupy  a  higher,  finer  place  in  life  because  of  it.  Many  of  them 
in  discovering  Dr.  Crane  found  themselves  and  thus  were  able  to  lift  themselves  from' 
the  ruts  of  meditx'rity  to  the  higher  levels  of  progress. 

At  forty-eight  he  slep|)ed  out  of  a  professional  groove  from  a  perfectly  safe 
jx)sition,  gave  up  a  salary  that  would  satisfy  most  men  at  the  end  of  their  career, 
aud  started  at  !i>1.00  a  day  in  a  new  field  destined  to  win  him  the  largest  daily 
audience  of  any  writer,  living  or  dead. 


Dr.  Crane  had  the  courage  lo  do  this  be- 
cause he  knew  he  could  lie  of  help  to  Every 
Man  and  he  wanted  to  do  his  utmost  instead 
of  merely  playing  safe. 

Today  we  know  he  wa-i  rij^ht  because  the 
small  circle  has  expitnfled  to  a  million  friends 
who  look  eagerly  for  his  daily  appearance  in 
the  fifty  great  metropolitan  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  which  publish 
his  Four  Minute  Classics. 

These  million  friends  scatterwl  all  over  the 
continent,  read  Dr.  Crane  on  ever\'  occasion 
for  a  mental  tonic.  They  call  him  their 
friend  because  he  quickens  their  mind  and 
heart. 

There  is  nothing  "ready  made"  about  Dr. 
Crane — he  is  always  in  the  making,  and  he 
makes  his  friends  grow  with  him. 

He  never  fails  to  touch  the  secret  springs 
that  start  the  mental  machinery'.  In  a  word, 
he  takes  the  cobwebs  out  of  the  brain  and 
sets  one  thinking  right  on  the  vital  problems 
of  everyday  life.  .Anfl  right  thinking,  if  cul- 
tivaietl  until  it  becomes  a  habit,  leads  to 
irreijistible  power. 

What  Dr.  Crane  Can  Do 
For  You 

First  of  all,  he  will  gi\e  you  the  right  con- 
ception of  life. 

Rc.id  hi^  I  ')iir  MiiiuK-  (lassie,  "Life  as  a 
BuHinesN  Proposition,"  and  learn  to  look 
at  life  from  a  practiotl  profit  and  loss  view- 
point. 

"  IdleneHH,    the    Motlier    of    Proftress " 

will  show  you  iiow  lo  s|«-nd  ycjur  leisure 
profitably.  S'our  progress  d<-p«*nfis,  nol  onlv 
on  how  well  you  do  \our  work,  Ijiii  on  how 
jou  s|x-nd  your  time  away  from  work. 

If  you  arc  imline<l  to  \x:  vacillating  his 
Kssiiy  "Mule  Power"  will  .show  you  how 
the  projKT  (  ultivation  of  the  common  Ir.iit 
ol  stnblx/rniiess— just  plain  si  ublM)rtmcss — 
lje<:ome.s  not  only  a  shining  virtue  but  the 
,  automatic  "siifcty  first"  device  of  the  human 
tmiin. 

I      So   his   "  KthicH   on   (^ontroverny  "   will 
tell  yfHj  how  to  discuss  with  gcKKi  humor.     | 

"  The  Neiithbor  "  will  reveal  the  aecrets 
of  neighborly  (oiitciit. 

"  The  Joy  of  \V<»rk  "  will  lighten  your 
tauk. 

If  you  arc  a  fathrT  or  son  read  "  Dad." 
If  a  iti'itliir  or  (i.nit;l)!<r  n-.id  "Old  .Songs, 
Old  Flowern  and  Mother.'* 

These  4<«»  lOt'R  MINUTK  KSSAYS  will 
Ix:  to  you  a  lifelong    frieii'l,  a  real    ireaHurc. 

.No  m^niiT  who  you  are,  where  you  are, 
liuw  you  live,  wh;it  you  flo,  Dr.  ('r.uie  hat>  u 
mcaouge  to  <  lut-r  and  comfort  you,  to  make 
you  think,  to  give  you  new  ideas  and  ide.dn, 
lo  help  \((n  alwa><i. 

He  will  make  yuur  hr.iri  ilirub  \oin  brain 
.  work — your  eye*  tax — your  car»  near:  in  a 


word,  gives  you  a  quicker,  keener  outlook  on 
life  and  its  meaning. 

Give  Dr.  Crane 
Four  Minutes  a  Day 

At  your  home  or  office,  in  private,  and 
learn  to  apply  his  common  sense  philosophy 
to  your  everyday  problems. 

It  will  give  you  a  simple  and  workable 
philosophy  of  life  which  can  be  practiced 
anywhere,  everywhere  by  old  and  young. 

It  will  help  you  win  the  things  you  want: 
poise,  self-control,  determination,  concentra- 
tion, willpower. 

*  It  will'make  you  more  efficient  In  your  work, 
in  your  business  or  your  profession. 

It  will  help  you  find  joy  in  the  commonplace 
things  in  life. 

FOUR  MINUTES  a  day  will  yield  returns 
in  PERSONAL  DEVELOPMENT  that  are 
l>eyond  money  value. 

What  Three  of  His  Friends 
Think  About  Dr.  Crane 

M.  MaeterIinck,ftho  Belgian  poet  and 
philosopher,  says:  "The  essays  of  Dr. 
Crane  must  have  accomplished  an  Immense 
good.  I  wish  that  they  might  be  translated 
into  all  languages  and  circulated  everywhere. 
They  are  simply  admirable. 

"  Dr.  Crane  has  found  the  secret  of  putting 
into  a  form  as  simple  and  clear  as  the  purest 
water  the  highest  thoughts  and  the  most 
useful  truths.  -And,  limited  as  might  be  the 
space  reserved  for  him,  he  has  never  neglect«'<l 
beamy  in  llie  expression  of  triilh,  with  Lhe 
result  thai  it  is  always  a  joy  to  read  him. 


"I  do  not  believe  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment a  more  tonic,  more  healthful,  and  more 
necessary  reading  could  be  found  for  the 
people. 

"To  think  that  he  reaches  ten  million 
people  daily  Is  simply  wonderful.  That  is 
getting  right  to  the  people.  Who  ever  had 
such  an  audience?  I  wish  I  might!  But  I 
know  of  no  writer  more  deserving  of  such  a 
hearing,  and  I  can  conceive  of  none  who 
might  use  such  an  opportunity  for  higher  or 
more  useful  purposes." 

President  Wilson  writes:  "May  I  not 
thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart." 

Charles  M.  Schwab  writes:  "I  enjoy 
each  day  reading  your  article.  It  is  always 
direct  and  to  the  point  and  always  has  a 
punch." 

Our  Very  Special  Offer 

To  introduce  Dr.  Frank  Crane's  new  monthly 
Non-Partisan  Magazine  ot  Opinion,  a  limited  numtxr 
of  these  ten-volume  sets  will  be  delivered  to  new 
subscribers  at  a  very  siieeial  price. 

The  Democracy  Magazine  will  sell  for  io  cents 
a  copy  on  the  newsstands.  But  before  placing  the 
publication  on  general  sale  our  plan  is  to  st-cure  a 
few  advance  subscriptions  in  each  community.  \VV 
confidently  believe  their  intluence  will  be  surtieieiit 
to  bring  the  publication  into  general  circulation  and 
secure  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  at  the  regular 
price  of  20  cents  a  copy  when  it  is  placed  on  the  news- 
stands throughout  the  country. 

Send  No  Money  Now 

It  is  not  necessary  to  send  money  until  >ou  receive 
notification  that  a  set  is  ready  for  you.  We  can 
accept  a  limited  number  of  reser%ations  now  at  this 
very  special  pricf.  If  you  want  the  cheery  compan- 
ionship of  these  ten  volumes,  send  in  youi  reservation 
now,  but  send  no  money.  If  we  can'l  fill  your  re-er- 
valion.  wo  want  to  avoid  the  bookkeeping  exiM-n!>n 
of  returning  your  remittance.  I'leuse  do  nut  ticod 
:iny  nioncx — jiist   lhe  reservatioll. 
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CUP  AND  MAIL  NOW 

Democracy  Maiiamine.  D*»l.  2S3,  M  W.  4Slli  St..  N»w  Yarli 

CI. ■,.»<•  I.--.-IV.    11  I"-!   i.(   Dr.  Criii.'.  M  )l   l<  MINI    I  I     I'S^.WS 
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Salem  has  burned 
its  last  witch 


Frame  dwelling.  Old  Sale, 
Inflammable  Roof 


Fire-safe  dwelling.  New  Salen. 
Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofed 


ONLY  in  the  last  decade,  did  Salem  burn  its  last 
witch,  for  the  witch  we  mean  is  the  dangerous, 
inflammable  roof,  really  more  of  a  menace  to  the  welfare 
of  any  community  than  all  the  broom-stick  riding  hags 
of  tradition. 

The  old  witch  was  an  imaginary  menace.  1  The  roof 
that  can  take  fire  from  the  slightest  spark  is  a  real, 
ever-present  danger. 


In  the  big  fire  of  1914  Salem  burned 
up  these  witches,  her  last  witches. 
Great  as  was  that  disaster  it  at  least 
brought  one  benefit,  it  consumed  the 
hazard  by  which  it  had  been  bred. 

A  new  Salem  has  grown  up,  a  safer 
community,  with  new  dwellings,  in- 
dustrial and  business  buildings  of 
modern,  fire-safe  construction,  includ- 
ing many  fire-safe  roofs  of  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos. 

A  building  covered  by  a  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos  roof  is  safe  from 
communicated  fire.  It  is  fortified 
where  ordinarily  it  is  most  vulnerable 
— and  not  only  from  fire,  but  from 
weather  and  time  as  well. 


Asbestos  is  a  mineral  born  out  of 
earth  pressure  and  great  heat,  and 
tested  for  eons  by  the  elements.  Not 
hard  to  understand,  then,  that  As- 
bestos when  incorporated  into  the 
roofings  listed  below,  becomes  a 
barrier  against  weather,  time  and 
fire. 

Asbestos  Roll  Roofing,  Johns- 
Manville  standard  and  Color-blende 
Asbestos  Shingles,  Johns  -  Manville 
Asbestos  Ready  Roofing,  Johns-Man- 
ville Corrugated  Asbestos  Roofing, 
Johns-Manville  Built -Up  Asbestos 
Roofings.  Johns-Manville  Asbestos 
Roofings  are  approved  by^the  Under- 
writers' Laboratories,  Inc. 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  New  York  City 

to  Factories — Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 
For  Canada,  Canadian  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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The  Product 
o/ Experience 


THERE  is  something  which  defies  theory  in 
the  making  of  a  successful  truck.  No  blue 
print  specifications  can  foretell  its  performance. 
Engineering  skill  alone  cannot  assure  it. 

The  successful  truck  is  the  product  of  years 
of  transportation  experience  under  all  operating 
conditions. 

White  Trucks  have  grown  to  be  what  they 
are.  They  do  the  most  work  for  the  least 
money  because  that  has  been  the  essential 
purpose  in   their  development. 

THE  WHITK  COMPANY,  Cleveland 


WHITE  TRUCKS 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

PUBLIC  OPINION  (New  York)  combined  with  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

Publithed  by  Funk  &  WagnalU  Company  (Adam  W.  Wagnalh,  Pres.;  Wilfred  J.  Funk.  Vice-Pres.;  Robert  J.  Cuddihy,  Treas.;  William  Neisel,  Sec'y),  354-360  Fonitb  Are.,  New  York 
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HOW  THE   PAPERS   SIZE   UP  THE   HOOVER   BOOM 


UNDER  THE  CAPTION  "THE  GREAT  MYSTERY," 
a  St.  Louis  cartoonist  depicts  the  Hoover  boom  as  an 
unoccupied  automobile  moving,  in  defiance  of  all  the 
laws  of  physics  and  of  politics,  swiftly  thi-ough  the  air  a  little 
above  the  level  of  the  road,  while  the  Republican  Elephant 
and  the  Democratic  Donkey  note  wdth  frown- 
ing perplexity  that  "it  ain't  got  no  engine 
nor  gas  and  nobody's  steerin'  the  durn  thing," 
and  Mr.  General  Public  remarks  with  just  a 
hint  of  a  complacent  smile:  "But  it  seems  to 
ramble  right  along  anyhow!"  Nor  is  this 
tendency  to  stress  something  mysterious 
about  the  swelling  discussion  of  Herbert 
Clark  Hoover  as  a  Presidential  candidate 
confined  to  the  graphic  pen  of  Mr.  Chapin. 
Mr.  Hoover  has  publicly  stated  that  he  is  "not 
a  candidate,"  has  "no  organization,"  is  "not 
in  politics,"  and  has  authorized  no  one  to 
speak  for  him  politically.  Moreover,  nobody 
has  yet  been  able  to  discover  whether  he  is 
to-day  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican.  Then 
how  explain,  asks  the  Atlanta  Journal  (Dem.), 
"this  spontaneous  and  altogether  imique  up- 
springing  of  interest,  from  coast  to  coast,  in  a 
man  whom  professional  politicians  for  the 
most  part  either  ignore  or  berate,  and  who 
continues  on  his  business  of  humanitarian 
service,  serenely  indifferent  to  Avhat  the 
political  future  may  hold  for  himself?"  To 
some  editors  Mr.  Hoover  seems  to  be  as  much 
of  an  enigma  as  his  boom.  "Is  it  possible," 
asks  the  Richmond  Journal  (Ind.),  "that  he 
is  so  sensitive  as  to  shrink  from  the  risk  of 
having  his  hat  politely  returned  to  him?  "  He 
is  more  of  a  puzzle  since  his  recent  frank 
statements  on  public  issues  than  he  was 
before,  thinks  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
(Dem.);  and  noting  that  he  apparently  "sets 
the  country's  good  above  any  question  of 
jtarty  success,"  it  exclaims:  "A  most  unusual 
politician,  if  he  be  one  at  all!"  "It  can  very 
easily  happen,"  remarks  the  Manchester 
Union  (Ind.  Rep.),  "that  Mr.  Hoover's 
statement  that  he  is  not  a  candidate,  and 
that  nobody  is  authorized  to  speak  for  him 
politically,  may  lead  to  the  somewhat  para- 
doxical result  of  increased  discussion  of  his  Presidential  chances." 
But  Mr.  Hoover's  reticence  regarding  his  i)arty  attiliation 
does  not  extemd  to  his  views  on  public  questions.  In  recent 
speeches,    remarks    the    Wheeling    Register    (Dem.),    "he    has 
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except  one— prohibition."  His  inaugural  address  in  New  York 
as  president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Engineers  "will  inevitably  l)e  regarded  as  his  platform," 
says  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  which  remarks  that  "if 
either  party,  driven  by  the  demand  of  the  rank  and  file,  should 
seek  to  draft  him,  these  are  the  terms  upon 
which  the  draft  must  be  made."  "Political 
parties,  unless  they  are  planning  to  summon  a 
squad  of  undertakers,  can  hardly  refrain  from 
accepting  some  of  his  well-defined  tips," 
declares  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public 
Ledger  (Ind.),  which  is  convinced  that  "he  has 
designed  a  jjlatform  which  should  bring  new 
life  to  any  part\'  which  is  bold  enough  and 
clever  enough  to  speak  up."  "Presidential 
candidates  have  usually  been  content  to  get 
the  nomination,  leaving  platforms  to  take 
care  of  themselves,"  notes  the  Lincoln  State 
Journal  (Ind.  He]).),  which  adds  that  "in  the 
old  days,  Avith  ])arty  men  more  in  the  saddle, 
Mr.  Hoover's  independence  would  have 
ended  him."  His  attitude  toward  the  Presi- 
dency is  thus  defined  by  the  Xew  York  Globe 
(Ind.),  which  criticizes  his  aloofness  as  "not 
quite  manly  in  the  present  junctiu-e":  "If 
the  American  people  commandeer  Hoover  for 
the  Presidency  as  he  was  commandeered  for 
Food  Administrator  he  will  take  the  job.  If 
they  don't,  he  feels  that  in  keeping  fifteen 
million  European  children  alive  he  has  plenty 
on  his  hands."  Nevertheless,  remarks  the  St. 
Louis  Star  (Ind.):  "Herbert  Hoover  has  ac- 
complished A\hat  no  avowed  candidate  for  the 
I^'esideney  has  accomi)lished — he  has  made 
his  position  and  his  convictions  on  some  of  the 
leading  questions  of  the  day  clear  enough  for 
the  i)ublic  to  know  where  he  stands.  There 
is  no  grab-bag  uncertainty  about  Mr.  Hoover, 
at  any  rat<'."  He  is  "divorced  from  political 
l)ossism."  it  adds,  "and  he  has  set  the  pace 
for  talking  frankly  Avith  the  public  on  really 
essential  i)n»positions."  This  course,  remarks 
the*  Baltimore  Sun  find.  Dem.),  "may  not 
increase  his  chances  for  the  I'lvsidency,  but 
he  will  at  least  get  out  of  it  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  other  candidates  squirm."  As  the 
Socialist  New  York  Call  sees  it,  tiie  Hoover  boom  "is  sympto- 
matic of  the  Irt-eakup  ^f  the  two  great  party  machines  wliieh 
have  served  the  plutocracy  since  the  C\\i\  War."  .\nd  in  the 
Duluth  Herald  (Ind.)  we  read:   "Whether  as  a  candidate  of  one 
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ueglreted  none  of  the  main  issues  before  the  country  to-day      of  the  parties — which  can  only  happen  if  an  overwhelming  public 
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ilt-inaud  Ltn-aks  dowu  the  cuaVrol  of  lunuiualiiig  maoluiiery  bv 
IKjIiticians— or  as  a  l»adiT  of  ripht-lhiukins:.  forwartl-hxjldnn 
Amtricau  citizeuship,  Utrbert  Hoovor  is  goiu(^  to  hv  a  large 
factor  in  the  public  life  of  this  natiou  in  the  coming  years." 
To  the  regular  politicians,  it  seems,  the  most  irritating  tlung 
alxmt  Mr.  Hoover  is  his  apparent  indifference  to  party  lines. 
Whilf  hf  has  declared  in  a  public  statement  his  belief  in  "party 
orgsinixation  t/>  snpjMirt  great  ideals,"  and  his  disbelief  "in  more 
than  two  great  parties"  because  with^several  parties  in  the 
field  "combinations  of  groups  could,  as  in  Europe,  create  a 


SAV   SO.METIUNei. 
— Page  in  the  Louisville  Cuurifr-Joumal. 

danger  of  minority  rule,"  he  has  firmly  refused  to  tie  himself  to 
"  undi'fined  j>arti/,auship."  "  1  liav<;  been  asked  so  often  whether 
1  am  a  Dem<*<Tal  or  a  Kepuljlicau  that  it  begins  to  sound  like 
the  famous  question  of  'How  old  is  Ann?,'"  he  said  to  one 
inl<'rviewer.  And  he  added:  "There  are  about  forty  live  issues 
in  this  country  to-day  in  whifh  I  am  interested,  and  Ix-fore  I  can 
answer  whether  I  am  a  Democrat  or  a  ilepubliean  1  shall  have 
to  know  Low  ea<*h  party  stands  on  those  issues."  Yet  his 
Ktat4-nient  against  tliird  parties  indieates  that  he  will  run,  if  he 
mnii,  OH  a  Republican  or  as  a  Democrat,  ills  attitude  toward 
the  yreat  issues  of  the  day,  thinks  the  Brooklyn  Cilizen  fDem.), 
will  lind  favor  in  both  parties  with  those  who  are  "progressive 
without  being  radical,"  and  with  those  who  are  "conservative 
without  being  rea<;tionary."  Hut  whih?  "Who's  Who"  records 
.Mr.  Hoover  as  a  member  of  a  Kepublican  elub,  while  many 
iCepiibliean  editors  have  eulogistic  things  to  say  of  him,  while 
at  least  one  Uepublieun  paper,  the  Ivos  Angeles  ExprcnH,  thinks 
that  "he  Hhould  n«ceivo  every  electoral  vrjte  in  every  State," 
and  while  he  himH4>lf  has  staled  that  he  "was  not  identified  with 
thi-  Democratic  party  before  the  war,"  it  is  by  the  Deiriocratic 
press  that  he  si-ems  to  be  most  r-otifidentl}-  chtimed.  Senator 
H<jiw  I'enroH<',  (jf  l^-nnsylvutiiti,  a  l{epijbli(  an  leader,  declares 
emphatically  that  "Herb«"rl  HfM)Vi?r  never  could  Im  «!onsidered 
by  a  Kepublican  convention  um  a  tilting  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dential nomination";  and  he  r4'niinds  Uepublicans  that  "in  the 
luMt  ( 'ongrcHsional  election  Mr.  liiNiver  issued  a  parli/.ari  state- 
ment iiuiulting  ihe  Kepublican  parly  by  urging  the  return  of  u 


Democratic  Congress  harmonious  to  the  program  laid  dowu  by 
Mr.  Wilson."  Yet  ex-l^esident  Taft  warns  his  party  that  if 
Mr.  Hoover  gets  the  Demo<'ratie  nomiualion  on  the  L«>ague  of 
Nations  issue  he  will  poll  many  Republican  votes.  The  Detroit 
Xeirs  (Ind.)  thinks  that  he  is  "Woodrow  Wilson's  selection  for 
the  place  in  the  White  House,"  and  the  Philadelphia  PvbHc 
LoJgcr  (Ind.)  has  also  spoken  of  him  as  "Woodrow  Wilson's 
candidate."  Many  Dem«>cratic  papers  maintain  that  Mr. 
Hoover's  chami)iouship  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  enough  to 
aline  him  with  Mr.  Wilson's  party.  "It  is  clear  that  he  will 
never  speak  from  the  same  stump  with  his  distinguished  fellow 
Californian,  Senator  Johnson,"  remarks  the  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot  (Dem.).  "He  is  for  the  party  that  is  for  the  Treaty," 
notes  the  Richmond  Virginian  (Dem.),  and  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  (Dem.)  thinks  that  in  his  public  utterances  he 
has  "disclosed  himself  as  a  pretty  good  Democrat  in  principle, 
if  not  in  name."  "He  talks  like  a  Democrat,"  agrees  Secretary 
Daniels's  Raleigh  News  and  Observer.  So,  too,  thinks  the 
Lexington  Herald  (Dem.).  "Mr.  Hoover  makes  a  more  iwwerflil 
dual  appeal  to  the  sanity  and  to  the  imagination  of  the  people 
than  any  other  man,"  says  Governor  Bickett,  of  North  Carolina, 
who  adds,  "In  its  finest  sense  Hoover  is  essentially  a  Demo- 
crat." In  the  New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.),  which  not  long 
ago  startled  newspaperdom  by  offering  Mr.  Hoover  its  support 
on  any  ticket,  we  read: 

"If  Mr.  Hoover  is  still  unable  to  say  whether  he  is  a  Democrat 
or  a  Republican  it  is  because  he  is  thinking  in  terms  of  issues 
and  not  in  terms  of  partj-  organization.  He  is  not  in  doubt  as  to 
the  principles  or  policies  of  government  in  which  he  believes. 

"If  the  Treaty  of  Peace  goes  over  to  the  Presidential  election 
he  is  for  the  party  that  stands  for  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
he  is  willing  to  take  the  League  with  'any  reservations  necessarj- 
to  clarify  the  world's  mind  that  there  can  be  no  infringement  of 
the  safeguards  provided  by  our  Constitution  and  our  nation-old 
traditions.' 

"He  would  not  vote  with  a  party '  if  it  were  dominated  by  groups 
who  seek  to  set  aside  our  constitutional  guaranties  for  free  speech 
or  free  representation,  who  hope  to  reestablish  control  of  the 
Government  for  profit  and  privilege.'  He  would  not  vote  with  a 
party  'if  it  were  dominated  by  groups  who  hope  for  any  form  of 
Socialism,  whether  it  be  the  nationalization  of  industrj'  or  other 
destruction  of  individual  initiative.' 

"It  is  easy  enough  to  classify  Mr.  Hoover  historically.  His 
political  philosophy  is  grounded  in  .Icffersonian  Democracy  and 
in  Lincoln  Republicanism,  but  neither  Jefferson  nor  Lincoln  has 
a  party  status  at  the  present  time." 

"Certain  it  is  that  Hoover  'looks  good*  to  the  independent 
vote,  which  this  year  will  cut  a  much  larger  figure  in  j)olitics. 
State  and  National,  than  ever  before,"  says  the  Anaconda-.S/aH</- 
urd  (Dem.),  which  adds: 

"The  American  people  ar(>  tired  of  professional  politicians  and 
di.sgusted  with  party  politics.  The  old  |)arty  lines  ha\e  broken 
flown,  so  far  as  the  rank  and  file  of  \<)t«'rs  are  concerned,  and  in 
respect  to  principles  both  parties  are  pretty  nearly  insolvent." 

"Whether  he  realizes  it  or  not,"  remarks  the  Kansas  City 
I'osl  (Ind.),  "Mr.  Hoover  has  sounded  (he  key-note  of  the  new 
epoch  into  which  politics  has  entered."  "He  is  as  yet  a  nuin 
without  a  party,  but  a  man  with  a  country  to  .serve  and  deter- 
mined to  aline  himself  with  the  party  thiit  makes  s«<rvice  to  the 
country  its  sole  ()nrpose,"  renuirks  the  St.  Louis  J'dst-Disiuilch 
find.),  which  believes  that  "this  sentiment  is  now  coloring  tin- 
nation's  thought."  "The  powerful  infUienc«>  behind  the  Hoover 
movement,"  we  read  in  the  Lincoln  Stale  Journal  (Ind.  Wep.K 
"is  the  powerfid,  ever-increasing  iion-piirli/.iin  spirit  in  .\merica." 

Alt  ho  the  cartoon  (hscribed  in  the  beginning  of  this  artii-le 
rei)resenlK  the  Hoover  boom  as  gliding  smoothly  through  the  air 
ab(»ve  the  nits  anti  roughness  of  the  road,  there  are  indicalions 
that  in  mtluality  it  will  have  si-rious  obslacles  to  surmount. 
Senator  I'nderwood  (Dem.).  of  Alidiama.  renuirks  curtly  that 
"lloo\»r  will  never  be  taken  si-riously  until  he  g«>ts  a  party": 
uud  so  iullueutiul  u  Democrat  as  Mr.  Bryan  remarks  signillcantly 
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in  his  Commoner  that  "usually  the  man  who  is  not  particular  as 
to  what  party  nominates  him  finds  the  members  of  the  party  as 
indifferent  to  him  as  he  is  to  them."  To  quote  Mr.  Brj'an 
further: 

"  Can  a  man  big  enough  for  the  Presidency  be  content  to  do 
nothing  to  influence  party  action  in  a  crisis  like  this?  He  must 
choose  between  the  parties  even  tho  neither  pleases  him.  Can't 
he  help  some  party  to  make  a  good  platform  and  take  the  right 
stand?  He  might  make  enemies  of  course,  but  it  is  worth  while 
to  make  enemies  if  one  can  by  doing  so  serve  his  country.  Is 
Mr.  Hoover  interested  enough  in  politics  to  render  some  service 
or  just  interested  enough  to  wait  for  an  honor  to  be  conferred 
upon  him — the  greatest  honor  in  the  world?"  ... 

•  Senator  James  A.  Reed  (Dem.),  of  Missouri,  whose  attitude 
toward  Mr.  Hoover  has  long  been  bitterly  hostile,  dwells  upon 
his  interests  and  activities  in  various  parts  of  the  world  as 
easting  doubt  upon  his  Americanism,  refers  to  him  as  "this 
recent  acquisition  to  our  population,"  darkly  hints  that  he  is 
pro-British,  and  compares  him  to  J.  Rufus  Wallingford.  The 
Syracuse  Post-Standard  (Rep.)  feels  that  "Mr.  Hoover  occupies 
an  incongruous  position,  making  a  campaign  for  the  Presidency 
while  he  sits  astride  the  fence,"  and  the  Columbus  Labor  News 
refuses  to  consider  him  seriously  as  Presidential  timber  "  until 
he  holds  a  few  less  memberships  in  London  clubs."  The  El 
Paso  Times  (Dem.)  affirms  that  "in  choosing  the  League  of 
Nations  as  the  chief  issue,  the  former  Food  Administrator  has 
placed  his  bet  on  a  dead  card."  The  Buffalo  Comm,ercial 
(Rep.)  regards  his  candidacy  as  "impossible";  and  the  Atlanta 
Georgian  (Dem.)  makes  this  ironic  contribution  to  the  discussion: 
"As  we  understand  Mr.  Hoover's  statement,  he  is  not  at  all  siu-e 
just  where  the  landing  is  good;  therefore  he  proposes  stajdng 
safely  up  in  the  air  until  further  notice."  The  Yonkers  States- 
man  (Rep.)   asserts  that  his  ideas  of    international    relations 


Mr.  Hoover's  "platform"  is  discerned  by  the  newspapers  in 
his  address  befoi-e  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Engineers,  delivered  in  New  York  on  February  17. 
In  this  address,  notes  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  he  advocates: 
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ONE  OF  THOSE   "PARTY-LINE"  CONVERSATIONS. 

— Darling  iu  the  New  York  Tribune. 

"have  been  formed  from  the  British  view-point,"  because 
"practically  his  entire  business  life  has  been  in  partnership  with 
British  financiers."  "To  elect  such  a  man  President,"  it  de- 
clares, "woidd  be  as  great  a  folly  as  our  entrance  without  res- 
ervations into  the  League  of  Nations," 
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THE  MISTAKE  OF  A  NOVICE. 

— ^Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News. 

Immediate  ratification  of  the  Treaty  and  cooperation  of 
America  in  a  league  to  promote  peace; 

Retiu*n  of  the  railways  by  the  Government  to  their  former 
owners,  placing  "predominant  private  ownership  on  its  final 
trial"; 

The  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  Government  from  control  in 
the  field  of  building  and  operating  ships; 

Immediate  steps  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living, 

Improvement  of  the  nation's  transportation  facilities  as  a 
stimulus  to  trade  and  industry; 

Elimination  of  the  waste  caused  in  national  government  by 
lack  of  coordination  between  bureaus  and  dej^artments; 

Indorsement   of   a   national   budget; 

Greater  recognition  of  the  human  factor  in  industry  and 
Government  stimulation  of  efforts  at  cooperation  between 
employer  and  employee; 

Rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  reactionaries  and  radicals  alike 
as  repugnant  to  American  ideals,  institutions,  and  philosophy; 

Indorsement  of  the  national  tenets  of  equal  opportunities 
for  all,  free  speech  and  h>gislation  indorsed  by  the  majority. 

Of  our  industrial  problems  here  in  the  United  States  he  said: 

"I  am  daily  im})rest  M-ith  the  fact  that  there  is  but  one  way 
out,  and  that  is  to  again  reestablish  through  organized  representa- 
tion that  personal  eoopej-ation  between  employer  and  employe*' 
in  production  that  was  a  binding  force  when  our  industries 
were  smaller  of  unit  and  of  less  specialization.  Through  this  the 
sense  of  craftsmanship  and  the  interest  in  production  can  be 
recreated  and  the  proper  establishment  of  conditions  of  labor 
and  its  participation  in  a  more  sUillfd  administration  can  }>e 
worked  out. 

"The  attitude  of  refusal  to  j)articipa1e  in  collective  bargaiin'ng 
with  representatives  of  the  enqjloyees'  own  choosing  is  thf 
negation  of  this  bridge  to  better  relationshiiJ.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  complete  sense  of  obligation  to  bargains  entered  upon 
is  fundamental  to  the  process  itself.  I  am  convinced  that  tho 
vast  majority  of  American  labor  fundamentally  wishes  to  co- 
operate in  production  and  that  tliis  basis  of  good  Avill  can  be 
organized  and  the  vitalitj-  of  production  recreated." 

The  following  concise  and  xllumiuatiug  politit-al  coaressiKn 
from  Mr.  Hoover's  lips  is  quoted  by  the  New  York  World: 

"Mr.  Penrose  has  declared  that  I  am  not  his  kind  of  Kepublitan. 
Mr.  Bryan  has  declared  I  am  not  his  kind  of  Democrat.  .\lr. 
Hearst  has  declared  1  have  not  his  variety  of  patriotism.  I  at 
once  agree  with  these  gentlemen." 
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PRESIDENTIAL    INABILITY 

IT  WAS  AN  UVKliSK^iHT  on  the  part  of  the  wis*-  framers  ».. 
our  Coastitiitioii.  wt*  now  ht>ar  it  siiiil.  wlu'U  they  failtHl  to 
tletine  the  "inability"  of  a  l*n'sident  to  jH>rforin  his  <iutifs. 
The  Constitution  pro\ides  that  "in  case  of  the  removal  of  tli«- 
President  from  oftice.  or  of  his  death,  resi^jnation,  or  inability 
to  discharne  the  jKiwers  and  duties  of  the  Siiid  otHee,  the  same 
shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President."  "  Removal,  death, 
resiy:iiation  are  latis^ible  ihiiiirs.  matters  of  re<'ord.  not  to  be  mis- 


C'^rrijM'H  Ky  the  Sew  York  Tribune.  In 

THE   PRESIDENT  IS  GRADLALLY   REGAINING   THK    USE 
OK  BOTH  HANDS 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

taken,"  but,  the  Brooklyn  Enalc  CDem.)  asks,  what  is  "inability?" 
Mow  about  in.sanity,  or  delirium,  or  prolonged  al).sence  from  the 
'■ountry,  others  question.  President  Wilson's  long  illness  and 
the  seniiational  clismissal  of  Se<;retary  Lansing  have  made  this 
a  live  i.ssue  just  now  in  Washington.  The  newspapers  re<'all. 
too,  that  this  jiroblem  excited  much  concern  in  1S?S1,  when 
Pnrsident  Oarfiehl  lay  stricken  for  eleven  weeks  l)efore  suc- 
cumbing to  th«;  assassin's  bullet.  To  many  besides  the  Detroit 
Sewn  (Ind.),  it  is  now  apparent  thai  something  must  b*-  done  to 
creat*'  a  way  to  ascertain  when  "inability  exists,  as  well  as  one 
to  provifle  for  a  funetioning  ineundient."  "It  can  not  be  j)er- 
mitt4d,"  the  Philadel|>hia  I'rfHs  (Kep.)  declares,  "that  the 
fJovernment  shall  stoj)  funeiioiiiug  whiii'  the  President  wrestles 
with  a  cerebral  thrombosis  anri  has  neither  mind  nor  strengtii  for 
any  publie  business  what^-ver."  As  the  Chicago  Trilnnir  (Kep. J 
succinctly  phrasirs  the  call  for  action: 

"The  exiH'utive  must  never  laps*-.  That  is  an  esM-ntial  of 
public  safety.  Congress  shoulcl  consid«T  its  immediat*-  an<l  most 
miperative  duty  to  provide  that  it  does  not  lapse,  that  llierc 
•  hall  be  no  Hhad«)W  of  doubt  that  in  the  case  of  the  Presidei\rs 
inability  to  (Mrform  his  duties,  either  by  rea.son  of  absence  from 
llic  "Oimlry  «ir  of  physical  or  mental  disability,  lhes<'  duties  shall 

Im'  norforniMfl  by  another  <lesigruit4'<l  oflicial 

'The  question  shotdd  be  considered  now  by  Congress  and  a 
nnW'/x  oiirrandi  eslablishe<l  by  law.  This  slKjuid  pro\  irie  fraid\ly 
and  definitely  for  aU  conrrivabb'  eonlingeniM«'s  and  for  an  auto- 
matic [trocednre  which  shall  not  be  within  iIk-  diiNcretion  of  (he 
incumbent,  since  under  certain  condiiion.-i  tliis  might  defeat  the 
ptirfKiH*,'  of  the  law." 


A  number  of  "disability"  bills  have  been  proposed  in  Con- 
gress. One  provides  that  the  Vice-President  shall  assume  the 
duties  of  the  l*resident  if  the  latter  is  ill  for  thirty  consecutive 
days  (»r  al>senl  troiu  the  United  States  for  a  like  period.  Ac- 
ctinling  to  another  |)lan,  uiK)n  the  President's  inability  to  do  his 
work  for  a  period  of  six  weeks,  the  Cabinet  would  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  would  examine  the  President'.s 
.'ondition,  ami  would  be  emjx)W'ered  to  declare  him  incapable  of 
jK'iforming  his  duties,  which  would  then  be  assumed  by  the 
Vice-President.  .Vnother  ])ill  would  emi)ower  the  Supreme 
Court,  ujKMi  the  request  of  either  Senat«'  or  House,  to  determine 
whether  the  President  "is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  otTi<'e  within  the  meaning  of  tlie  Constitution." 
Some  hohl  that  a  con.stitutional  ameiuhnent  is  called  for,  and 
Congressman  Fess  (Hej).,  Ohio)  wouI<l  have  these  words  added 
to  the  di.sability  clause  in  the  Constitution: 

"Said  disability  of  the  President  to  be  determined  by  the 
Supreme  Court  when  authorized  by  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
Congi-ess.  The  Vice-T*resident  is  authorized  to  call  Congress 
into  special  session  for  this  p\u'])Ose  on  recommendation  of  the 
Cabinet." 

The  St.  Louis  Star  (Ind.)  agrees  ^\^th  Mr.  Fess  that  such  a 
constitutioiuil  amendment  as  this  "would  be  as  much  a  safe- 
guard against  ill-ad\ised  action  by  Congi-ess  as  against  a  lapse 
of  executive  authority."  But  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.) 
argues  that  "the  .so-called  blanket  clau.se  of  the  Constitution- 
under  which  Congress  is  authorized  to  pass  laws  needed  to  carr\ 
a  constitutional  i)rovision  into  effect,  .seems  to  make  a  eoixstitu- 
tional  amendment  supererogatory.  If  Congress  can  define  what 
interstate  commerce  is,  or  what  an  intoxicating  beverage  is,  it 
ought  to  l)e  able  to  define  inability  and  to  provide  how  the  fact 
of  iiuibility  is  to  be  ascertained.  The  Buffalo  Express  (Rep.) 
thinks  it  Mould  be  sufficient  to  ha\e  Congress  "enact  a  law  dis- 
tinctly gi\ing  the  Secretary  of  State  during  the  President's 
incapacity  authority  to  call  Cabinet  meetings  and  discharge 
other  executive  functions,  not  constitutionally  limited  to  the 
President."  Congress, in  the  opinion  of  the  Baltimore  American 
(Rep.),  has  power  to  interpret  the  "inability"  clause  to  fit  the 
situation,  and  "shoidd.  with  no  delay,  give  an  interpretation 
to  the  clause  in  question  and  say  that  it  shall  be  deemed  appli- 
cable when  the  President  loaves  the  continental  territory  of  the 
United  States  or  when  he  shall  by  illness  be  unable  to  be  present 
at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Cabinet." 

.\s  may  be  seen,  the  Hei)ublican  i)ress  comment  more  freely 
on  this  t0|)i<'  than  their  Democratic  brethren.  It  does  not  seem 
to  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  that  any  of  the  projKised  laws 
or  amendnu'Uts  give  "much  promise  of  meeting  th(>  main  issue.  " 
']'hc  World  does  not  believe  th(>  Supreme  Court  would  accept  the 
resi«jnsibility  of  pa.ssing  upon  a  President's  fitness  to  function, 
"and  any  oilier  plan  resorted  to  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate  whom  it  was  sought  to  retire  would  lead  un- 
failingly to  a  jx-rsonal  anrl  legal  controversy  both  bittiT  and 
dangerous."      We  reail   on; 

"  If  the  earlier  Presidents  had  followe<l  the  rule  nuide  familiar 
(o  them  by  the  ^'overnors  antl  lieutcnanl-goN  ernors  of  the 
colonies  and  the  States  the  prec«'dent  would  have  had  the  forite 
of  law.  That  was  the  idea  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  persists 
in  one  form  or  another  in  all  of  the  Stales  t<vday.  I'ldiappily, 
few  of  rxir  Presidi-nls  have  been  on  ^mmxI  terms  with  their  Vice- 
Presidents,  who,  il  not  attached  to  different  parties  as  in  the 
beginniiiu.  arc  Inllerly  apt  to  n'presciil  a  hostile  faction.  Tlnis 
the  practise  of  denying  l<»  the  \ice-President  Ihe  jiriviKigc  of 
substituting  for  the  President  has  l-M'<'ome  established,  atui  there 
«cems  lo  be  no  escape  from  it  except  as  some  Pri'sident  shall 
himself  change  it . 

".\fler  all,  MO  harm  has  befallen  Ihe  eounlr.v  as  a  result  ot 
Presiileiitial  ab.seU'-e  or  iiiabililv.  Thv  <"!o\ernmen<  giM'S  on 
during  long  vacati<ui  periods,  and  what  might  hupp*  u  in  'he 
event  of  total  and  permanent  incapacity  i{<  a  nuitterol'  eoujectup' 
ralher  than  of  probability.  If  Congres.s  v*ere  as  dependable  in 
its  fuiu'liotis  as  the  executive  always  has  Imjcu  it  would  have  less 
time  to  borrow  trouble  ne«'dleH«ily." 
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THE   DEAD-LINE   OF   SEDITION 


THE  SACRED  AMERICAN  RIGHTS  of  free  speech, 
free  assemblage,  and  a  free  press  must  never  be  given 
up,  but,  as  Attorney-General  Palmer  told  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  the  other  day,  "there  has  got  to  be  a  dead- 
line if  the  Government  is  to  be  permitted  to  defend  itself  as  a 
popular  Government  in  the  interest  of  the  people."  Mr.  Palmer 
thinks  "it  is  easy  to  draw  that  line."  He  would  draw  it  at 
the  point  where  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  unrestrained  utter- 
ance "amounts  to  a  threat,  promise,  or  necessarj^  implication 
of  the  use  of  force  and  violence."  "It  ought  to  be  a  simple 
matter,"  an  Indiana  editor  remarks,  to  mark  and  brand  the  real 
seditionist.  But  it  is  not  a  simple  matter,  apparently,  for 
Congressmen  to  devise  a  measure  which  will  satisfy  at  once 
those  who  fear  that  our  institutions  will  be  overthrown  by  sedi- 
tious propaganda  and  those  afraid  they  will  be  imdermined  by 
interference  with  civil  liberties.  How,  it  is  asked,  can  a  law  be 
framed  to  penalize  "what  is  obviously  an  intent  to  invite  forcible 
revolution  against  the  Government,  without  giving  overzealous 
and  incompetent  authorities  the  opportunity  to  cause  suffering 
to  persons  whose  acts  and  speech  may  be  wi'ongly  construed 
as  an  incitement  to  revolution?"  Destructive  criticism  may 
kill  the  sedition  bills  now  before  Congi'ess,  but  some  constructive 
suggestions  are  needed  for  the  preparation  of  a  satisfactory 
measure.  In  order  to  help  Congress  find  out  what  kind  of  new 
legislation  the  people  of  the  country  really  want,  if  any,  we  have 
asked  a  large  number  of  newspaper  editors  to  set  down  the 
provisions  they  think  a  Sedition  Act  ought  to  contain.  Of 
those  answering,  about  one-third  assert  that  no  new  legislation 
is  necessary  or  desii-able;  another  third  seem  uncertain  with 
regard  to  the  need  for  a  new  sedition  law;  the  others,  however, 
offer  some  valuable  and  interesting.suggestions. 

A  somewhat  elaborate  program  of  reform  is  outlined  by  the 
Seattle  Times,  which  thinks  that  legislation  should  provide  for — 

"1.  Punishment  of  those  preaching,  advocating,  or  con- 
spiring to  overthrow  the  Government  by  force. 

"2.  The  absolute  baiTing  from  the  country  of  alien  anarchists 
or  others  opposing  all  forms  of  orgaiiized  government. 

"3.  Prompt  deportation  of  aliens  found  guilty  of  preaching, 
advocating,  or  conspiring  to  overthrow  the  Government,  or 
who  are  found  to  be  opposed,  by  the  use  of  force  or  violence,  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

^  "4.  Simplification  of  the  process  by  which  the  natm-alization 
papers  of  persons  so  convicted  and  ordered  deported  may  be 
revoked." 

A  satisfactory  sedition  act  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  prohibit  "disloyal  speech  or  wi'iting,  disloyal  as- 
semblj%  conspiracy  against  the  laws  and  the  Government;  any 
outrage  of  speech  attacking  the  integrity  of  the  Government  or 
advocating  violation  of  any  law,  any  utterance  favoring  over- 
throw of  the  United  States  Government  by  strike  disturbance, 
sabotage,  syndicalism,  or  mass  action  of  any  kind  except  masS- 
voting."  The  Dayton  News,  which  calls  for  the  speedy  enact- 
ment of  a  sedition  act,  believes  that  "men  and  women  who  would 
undermine  democracy  and  tear  down  the  fabric  of  free  govern- 
ment simply  to  satisfy  the  whim  of  Bolshevism  or  anarchism 
ought  to  be  deported,"  and  that  "public  meetings  where  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  attacked  and  insulted  should 
be  stopt  everywhere  and  those  who  persist  in  traitorous  activi- 
ties should  be  jailed,  fined,  or  deported,  as  the  case  deserves." 
•  In  Oklahoma  the  editor  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune  would  make  illegal 
"advocacy  of  forceful  resistance  to  established  government, 
obstruction  of  the  forces  of  defense  in  time  of  war,  and  the  covi- 
pulsory  teaching  of  any  foreign  language  in  any  public  or  paro- 
chial school."  The  Burlington  Hawk-Eije  in  Jowa,  tho  empha- 
sizing the  curbing  of  alien  agitators,  advocates  a  law  severely 
penalizing  "any  person,  whether  alien  or   citizen,  who  advises 


defiance  of  the  laws."  To  this,  it  says,  "shpuld  be  added  rigid 
naturalization  regulations  and  possibly  a  provision  for  the 
deportation  of  any  person  who,  after  a  certain  term  of  residence 
here,  can  not  speak  and  read  the  American  language."  Any 
publication  which  "does  not  confine  itself  to  criticism  but  so  far 
forgets  the  American  principle  of  majority  rule  and  advocates  a 
defiance  of  law  and  order,  deserves  no  different  treatment  than 
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SWAT  THE  FLY.  BUT  USE  COMMON  SENSE. 

— Pease  in  the  Newark  News. 

the  foreign  trouble-maker,"  in  the  Iowa  editor's  opinion.  The 
Mobile  Register-  would  put  under  the  ban  all  acts  designed  to 
overthrow  our  form  of  law  and  government.  The  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot  is  more  specific,  saying  that  "the  antisedition 
laws  should  be  so  amended  as  to  make  subject  to  immediate 
arrest  and  trial  all  persons  knowingly  associating  themselves 
with  organizations  dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  government 
by  force,  and  to  the  forcible  Sovietizalion  of  property  and  the 
means  of  production." 

It  is  noticeable  that  a  number  of  these  papers  have  called 
attention  to  the  necessitj'^  of  distinguishing  between  the  mere 
advocacy  of  change  in  our  form  of  government  and  the  advocacy 
of  such  changes  by  force.  Prohibition  of  advocacy  of  forcible 
overthrow  of  the  Government  is  set  down  in  one  phrase  or 
another  as  the  one  necessary  and  essential  provision  of  the 
Sedition  Act  by  such  papers  as  the  Lowell  Courier-Citizen,  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer,  ClcA^eland  Plain  Dealer,  Canton  News,  Terre 
Haute  Tribune,  Nashville  Banner,  Louisville  Times,  Mont- 
gomery Advertiser,  Davenport  Times,  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette, 
Wichita  Beacon,  Helena  Independent,  Dallas  Times-Herald, 
San  Antonio  Light,  and  I'ortland  Oregonian.  The  Guthrie 
(Okla.)  Leader  would  ask  onlj^  for  the  suppression  of  alien  agita- 
tors. In  Indiana  the  Marion  Chronicle  suggests  that  we  need 
at  the  present  time  "severe  enactments  which  later  might  be 
mitigated."  The  Boise  Statesman,  in  Idaho,  would  restrict  the 
new  legislation  to  the  prohibition  of  actual  overt  acts. 

Such  a  good  Democratic  paper  as  the  Charlotte  Observer  wants 
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new  legislation,  Imt  is  willing  to  le.ive  it  to  Attoruey-Cleneral 
Palnier,  who  "ought  to  know  what  the  nation  needs  in  that 
direction."  In  South  Dakota,  the  Aberdeen  American  approves 
the  Sterling  Bill,  sponsored  by  the  senior  Senator  from  its  State. 
The  Montgomery  Journal  in  the  South,  like  the  Providenee 
Journal  in  the  Kast.  and  the  PtMsria  Journal  in  the  Middle  West, 
all  put  their  O.  K.  on  the  Davey  Bill,  which  was  summarized  in 
our  issue  of  Febnuiry  7. 

\\Tiile  it  is  "evidently  impossible  to  draft  a  bill  so  precisely 
that  its  phraseology  will  not  be  subject  to  criticism."  it  is  neces- 
sary, the  Wilkes-Barre  Rfmrd  declares,  that  additional  Icgisla- 


A  POOR  WAY  TO  PUT  OUT  A  FIRE 

.  — Talburt  In  the  Toledo  Xews-Bce. 

tion  on  the  subject  of  .sedition  be  enacted.  In  an  editorial  en- 
titled, "What  Cavity  to  Plug?"  the  Lowell  Courier-Citizen 
inBists  that  the  now  law  should  be  so  drawn  as  to  enable  us  to 
suppress  domestic  enemies  before  "they  are  in  full  position  to 
strike."  The  Massachusetts  paper  thinks  it  is  "childish"  to 
make  too  careful  a  distinction  "betwt^en  actual  levying  of  civil 
war  and  the  frank  advo<*a<;y  of  levjdng  civil  war."  Keasoning  in 
wayH  not  unlike  this,  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  Newcasth' 
(Pa.)  Sewn,  Savannah  /'rCMH,  Kvansville  find.)  Courier,  South 
lienfl  Trihnne,  Salt  l..ake  Herald,  San  Antonio  KrprenH,  and 
J'hd-nix  Arizona  Cnzillr  cast  their  vot<-s  in  favor  of  n(!W  laws 
Htrengthening  the  Federal  (loverninenl's  jK)wcr  to  suppress 
M-dition. 

S^'veral  dailies,  while  ad\o(ating  new  legislation,  strongly 
«-mphaMi/.e  the  care  that  should  be  taken  against  going  too  far. 
< 'ongreHM  should  jiauH  a  strong  law,  but,  observes  the  Little  Hock 
Arkannaa  (lazette,  "it  should  not  allow  its  zj-al  to  get  the  betU-r 
of  itH  judgment,"  and  with  this  the  Dulutli  llmilil.  La  Crosse 
Trihuiii-  iiinl  Ijiiiilrr  I'reaH,  and  San  Kraiwisro  linllilin  are  in 
MubHtatitial  agn-ement. 

Editors  who  are  themH<>lves  in  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  any 
tii'W  legislation  is  needed,  naturally  do  not  go  out  of  their  way  t^) 
make  Huggi'stions  alxjut  the  provisions  whi<-h  should  be  found  in 
n  new  m-dition  a<'l.  What<'ver  we  <lo,  deelares  the  Fort  Wayne 
Joiirnnl-dazfllr,  "wo  can  not  afford  to  make  it  jKJssible  for  a 
rea<*tioiiary  to  jail  or  dei>ort  one  who  advances  a  progressive 


idea."  and  in  Secretary  Daniels's  Raleigh  Xcws  and  Obacrver  we 
read : 

"There  is  quite  a  good-sized  and  respectable  school  which  says 
that  it  doesn't  make  very  much  difference  what  a  man  says  by 
speech  or  on  the  printed  page,  and  tliat  the  law  need  not  interfere 
until  there  is  an  overt  act  against  tiie  Government.  This  is  a 
very  broad  policy,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  giving  the  radicals 
no  e.xcuse  for  holl(>ring  that  free  speech  is  sui)prest  and  that  some- 
body is  trying  to  set  up  an  autocracy." 

And  this  editor,  after  noting  the  recent  trend  of  opinion  in 
Congress  and  recent  statements  bj-  Attorney-General  Palmer, 
concludes  hopefully  that  "the  liberal  thought  of  the  country  has 
little  to  fear  from  the  antisedition  law  which  Congress  is  likely 
to  enact." 

Even  tho  there  may  be  some  loopholes  in  the  existing  legisla- 
tion on  sedition,  the  Kansas  City  Star  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  "it  is  so  difficult  to  cover  this  -without  invading  the  field  of 
opinion  and  making  possible  the  intimidation  of  people  who  are 
within  their  traditional  rights  of  American  citizenship  that  per- 
haps it  had  best  not  be  attempted.  Additional  legislation  is  more 
dangerous  than  soap-box  oratory  or  foolish  publications."  And 
with  this  view-point  we  find  wide-spread  agreement,  especially 
among  papers  which  profess  to  represent  "the  liberal  thoughTof 
the  country."  Further  enactments,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Omaha 
Bee,  "will  drive  the  malcontents  from  the  soap-box  to  the  cellar; 
the  orator  w^ho  is  allowed  to  exhaust  his  protest  in  tho  open  air 
does  little  harm,  while  the  plotter  who  hides  from  the  law  sends 
bombs  by  mail."  In  one  of  several  editorials  of  a  like  trend  the 
St.  Paul  Netvn  asks:  "If  England  finds  it  good  policy  to  let  the 
agitators  and  innovators  spout  to  their  hearts'  eont.ent  in  public 
and  private,  why  shoidd  Americans,  of  all  people,  be  afraid?" 
The  passage  of  any  antisedition  legislation  "would  be  an  aban- 
donment of  this  nation's  settled  policy,"  in  the  opinion  of  tho 
Des  Moines  News,  and  sueh  an  abandonment  of  our  historic 
position  would,  say  other  dailies,  be  absolutely  unnecessary. 
The  only  sedition  law  we  need,  asserts  the  Tampa  Tribune,  "is 
a  law  compelling  the  courts  to  do  their  duty  with  the  laws  we  now 
have  on  the  subject."  As  the  Knoxville  Journal  and  Tribune 
advises:  "Let  our  immigration  laws  be  amended  so  as  to  make  it 
more  difficult  for  alien  enemies  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  country; 
let  the  laws  against  sedition  now  on  the  statute-books  be  enforced, 
keep  cool  with  resolute  firmness,  and  in  the  end  all  will  come  out 
right."  We  have  laws  enough,  agree  the  Los  Angeles  Herald, 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  Bismarck  Tribune,  and  New  Haven 
Journal-Courier.  The  San  Francisco  Call  and  Poxt  finds  itself 
in  accord  with  e.\-District  Attoriu>y  Francis  Kane's  declaration 
that  "a  drastic  sedition  law  in  i)eace  tim(>  breeds  suspicion 
against  honest ,  law-abiding  citizens,"  and  tln>  California  daily  is 
emphatically  opposed  to  any  and  all  of  tiie  sedition  bills  that 
have  been  proposed  in  Congress.     It  says: 

"Even  in  the  prevention,  detection,  and  |)unishment  of  un- 
donbted  crimes,  like  murder,  burglary,  and  arson,  mistakes  an> 
boiiiul  to  (X'ciir,  the  irnioeent  suffer  in  |»lace  of  the  guilty,  and  the 
l)()liceiiian  is  templed  to  make  a  record  by  getting  nu>n  .sent  to 
jail  rather  than  by  getting  justice  done.  Hut  a  man  who  h:is  not 
comtiiilled  a  murder  can  nearly  always  prove  it,  and  there  are 
few  real  crimes  which  can  be  committal  uidinowingly.  or  which 
n'(|uire  a  judge  and  jur\  to  decide  wlietlicr  tliey  actujilly  an> 
criuH'S  or  not.  The  sedition  bills,  including  I  he  one  that  Talmer 
HU4>|H)rts,  put  on  judge  an<l  jury  the  burden  of  de<-iding  whether 
an  act,  which  may  ha\e  been  committed  in  perfect  innoceiwe, 
deserves  )>uuislimenl  or  not.  They  pry  into  people's  opinions. 
conversation,  and  asHociations.  They  strike  at  thenumy  political 
acts  and  words  of  men  which  are  nu-rely  rash  or  foolish  in  order 
to  hit  the  very  snuill  iiuilil)er  that  are  wrong  and  dangerous. 
They  put  power  into  the  hands  of  a  swarm  of  deputies,  who 
will  not  be  uwu  of  brea<lth  or  understanding,  to  tyrannize  ovt-r 
the  public.  To  pass  any  one  of  them  is  partially  to  repeal 
Ameri<'anism." 

"The  time  for  dr:i  .tic  and  uime<'essary  legislation  on  the  plea 
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of  alleged  patriotism  has  passed,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch.  The  Louisville  Post  agrees  that  now  is  no  time 
for  new  laws  against  sedition.  New  legislation,  it  insists,  "is 
sure  to  be  suspected  from  the  beginning  and  might  work  to  fan 
rather  than  to  check  the  flames  of  discontent."  The  Newark 
A^ews  develops  the  same  argument  at  some  length: 

"We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of  political  and  social  strain, 
in  which  it  is  only  natural,  here  as  elsewhere,  that  radical  forces 
shoiild  make  themselves  abnormally  conspicuous.  In  some  re- 
spects American  political  institutions  are  being  challenged  by 
rival  doctrines  and  policies,  some  of  which,  tho  strange  and  some- 
times repugnant  to  our  thought  and  feeling,  nevertheless  may 
have  their  place  and  influence  in  the  world. 

"  It  is  the  part  of  statesmanship  not  to  outlaw  every  suggestion 
that  may  be  offered  toward  changes  for  which  any  considerable 
body  of  men  and  women  exhibit  a  strong  devotion,  but  rather 
to  examine  and  discuss  such  proposals,  and, 'above  all,  to  permit 
their  free  expression,  provided  only  they  respect  the  law. 

"The  United  States  owes  its  strength,  politically,  to  the  fact 
that  the  whole  country  is  a  forum  of  free  discussion.  It  is  the 
American  conviction  that  the  basic  forms  of  our  govermnent 
are  sound,  not  because  they  forbid  change,  but  because  they 
admit  of  change  by  ordered  freedom  of  choice  through  represen- 
tative forms.  If  oue  or  half  a  dozen  schools  of  political  thought 
are  to  be  silenced,  the  process  can  not  be  stopt,  but  every  minor 
heresy  will  be  subject  to  forcible  repression  and  summary 
punishment. 

"We  live  as  a  nation  by  the  vitality  of  our  hold  upon  living 
principles  of  self-government,  not  by  our  immunity  from  change, 
not  by  fear  of  criticism  or  of  suggestion,  and  we  relj^  upon  the 
permanence  of  our  institutional  life  because  it  corresponds  to  the 
majority  will,  a  majority  will  obtained  and  exprest  not  in  de- 
fiance or  contempt  of  minorities,  nor  through  their  suppression, 
but  with  a  steady  tolerance  for  new  thoughts,  new  struggles,  new 
desires. 

"  Crimes  of  violence  must  be  dealt  with  as  siieh.  Political 
opinions,  if  America  is  to  live  and  lead,  must  be  kept  free." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  contends  that  what  w§  need  to 
quiet  dangerous  agitation  is  not  the  enactment  of  a  new  sedition 
law,  but  prompt  ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty.     To  quote: 

"Ratification  of  the  Treat j'  will  promote  the  retxirn  of  a 
normal  temper  in  this  country  by  promoting  the  recoveiy  of 
Eixrope.  Oiu-  own  um-est  is  largely  the  reflection  of  Eiu-opean 
unrest.  Oiu"  alien  problem  is  by  very  definition  largely  a 
European  problem.  We  have  had  the  I.  W.  W.  for  many  years; 
but  Bolshevism  as  we  face  it  at  home  is  the  offspring  of  Soviettsm 
at  Moscow.  Only  the  other  day  Mr.  Root  pointed  out  that  the 
way  to  combat  Bolshevism  is  to  attack  it  in  its  native  home. 
But  how  can  this  country  combat  Bolshevism  in  Russia  if  it 
remains  outside  of  the  counsels  of  the  AUies,  if  it  remains  outside 
the  League?  By  not  ratifying  the  Peace  and  the  League  we 
leave  it  for  the  Allies  to  shape  the  world  policy  toward  Bolshevism, 
and  are  left  to  reap  only  the  consequences  of  whatever  mistakes 
the  AUies  mil  make.  The  President  leaves  it  for  Lloyd  George 
to  stand  up  against  Winston  Churchill,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  if  Chiu-chill  has  his  way,  it  is  we  who  wnll  have  to  deal  with 
a  new  outburst  of  miUtant  Communism  in  Chicago  and  in 
New  York. 

"It  is  -ndthin  the  choice  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  Senate  to 
bring  appeasement  to  America  by  bringing  appeasement  to 
Europe." 

Similar  arguments  convince  a  number  of  editors  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other  that  the  need  for  new  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  of  sedition  has  not  been  demonstrated,  and, 
in  addition  to  newspapers  already  quoted,  the  Springfield  Union, 
NeAV  Haven  Times- Leader,  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press,  Pitts- 
burg Dispatch,  Baltimore  Sun,  Richmond  News-Leader,  Wheel- 
ing Lntelligencer,  Augusta  Herald,  Macon  Telegraph,  Tampa 
Times,  Chattanooga  Neics,  Toledo  News-Bee,  Grand  Rapids 
Press,  Detroit  Journal,  Terre  Haute  Post,  Peoria  Star,  Peoria 
Transcript,  Emporia  Gazette,  Wichita  Eagle,  Fargo  Courier- 
News,  Cheyenne  State  Leader,  Houston  Press,  Houston  Chronicle, 
El  Paso  Times,  Sacramento  Union,  and  Los  Angeles  Times, 
declare  their  opposition  to  the  enactment  of  any  new  sedi- 
tion act. 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THE  GERMAN  SHIPS? 


D 


"  ~"  '  ON'T  GIVE  UP  THE  SHIPS!"  cries  the  Wisconsin 
Nev's  in  its  editorial  head-line  regarding  the  pro- 
posed disposition  by  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  of  America's  only  prize  from  the  war — the  thirty  former 
German  passenger-liners.  "Sell  the  Ships!"  urges  the  Buffalo 
Express,  in  editorial  head-lines  a  trifle  smaller  than  those  of  The 
News,  but  just  as  vociferous.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Shipping 
Board,  in  the  light  of  recent  developments,  has  decided  to  wait 
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KEEP  IT  FLYING. 

— McCay  in  the  New  York  American. 

until  the  manner  of  then-  disposition  shall  be  pointed  out  by 
Congress. 

These  thu'ty  vessels,  twenty  of  which  were  remodeled  in- 
ternally and  used  as  transports  until  last  fall,  have  been  ap- 
praised by  government  experts  at  from  $20,000,000  to  $215,- 
000,000.  For  weeks  before  January  20  it  was  known  that 
the  Shipping  Board  would  receive  sealed  bids.  When  these 
bids  were  rejected  by  the  Board  an  auction  was  opened  by  the 
chairman  on  February  16,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
.sliips,  if  purchased,  should  be  continued  in  American  service. 
Any  or  all  bids  coiild  be  rejected  by  the  Board.  The  Board 
also  ruled  that  the  ships  could  not  be  bought  by  one  company, 
but  must  be  bought  in  small  lots  by  several  different  com- 
panies, and  that  these  companies  should  be  American  firms  of 
standing.  The  Board  further  stipulated  that  the  ships  should 
serve  the  routes  which  in  the  opinion  of  that  body  would  best 
serve  Amex"ican  commerce,  and  that  the  ships  should  always  be 
available  to  the  American  Gov^ernment  in  case  of  any  national 
emergency. 

One  of  the  prospective  bidders  was  the  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Company,  founded  by  J.  P.  Morgan,  but  which 
W.  R.  Hearst  declares  in  his  New  York  American  to  be  a  British 
concern.  At  this  juncture  Mr.  Hearst,  who,  according  to  the 
Worcester  Gazette,  "never  misses  anything  that  looks  like  a 
possible  opportunity  to  tie  a  knot  in  the  British  lion's  tail," 
obtained  an  injunction  to  stop  the  sale  of  the  vessels,  and  the 
Senate  passed  a  resolution  on  the  day  of  the  sale  calling  upon  the 
Shipping  Board  to  defer  the  sale  until  the  Senate  had  acted  in 
the  matter.  The  President,  who  had  approved  in  writing  the 
action  of  the  Board  in  trying  to  sell  the  ships,  was  called  upon 
to  declare  whether  or  not  he  had  made  an  agreement  or  had  an 
understanding  with  Great  Britain  regaMing  the  sale  or  disposition 
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of  the  former  German  ships.  The  President  i)ron»ptly  and 
emphatically- asserted  that  "there  is  not.  nor  lias  there  been, 
any  such  a^wment."  Which  moves  the  Indianapolis  Sews  to 
remark  that  "ix-rhaps  it  might  safely  have  hecn  assumed  that 
the  l*resident  and  the  members  of  tlie  Shipping  Board  aw 
neither  scoundrels  nor  traitors." 

Before  deciding  to  offer  the  ships  for  .sale,  the  Shipping  Board, 
a<*cording  to  the  statement  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Payne,  had 
ascertained  that  to  repair  twenty  of  the  vessels  and  convert 
them  into  passenger-<'arrying  ships  would  cost  S.")7,(KK).(KK).  The 
proposed  sale  had  been  given  wide  publicity,  and  the  chairman 
repeatedly  stated  that  he  did  not  believe  that  higher  prices 
could  ever  be  obtained  for  the  ships  than  at  the  jH-esent  time, 
since  there  exists  a  great  demand  lor  sliips.  Bids  received 
before  February  1(5  were  rejected,  and  an  auction  was  held 
on  that  day  and  the  next.  Due  to  the  Senate's  action  and  the 
Hearst  injunction,  spiritless  bidding  marked  these  sessions, 
and  no  ships  were  sold.  The  Leritilhun.  formerly  the  Vnterlomi, 
did  not  even  receive  a  bid.  A  week  before,  according  to  the 
New  York  Times,  $4,0(X),(K)0  had  been  offered  for  this-  huge 
vessel,  which  in  the  opinion  of  expert  ship-builders  could  not  be 
duplicated  under  present  coiiditions  for  less  than  $2r).0(¥).000. 

The  New  York  World  proposes,  as  a  solution  to  the  Shipping 
Board's  present  difticulties,  to  sell  all  the  ships,  and  disi)Ose  of 
all  yards,  docks,  and  materials  now  under  the  control  of  the 
Board.  Since  the  armistice,  says  The  World,  vessels  operated  by 
the  Shipping  Board  have  made  a  gross  i)rofit  of  S100,0(J().(XK).  but 
tliis  was  earned  when  there  was  no  private  competition  and 
freight  -  rates  were  fi.xt  by  the  Board.  I'nder  the  circum- 
stances, thinks  this  paper,  this  is  the  question  now  before  the 
people  of  this  country:  "Is  it  better  for  the  Shipping  Board  to 
sell  these  ships  for  from  ?i;2.').0(X).000  to  .«30.0(X),()(X)  and  turn 
the  money  into  the  Treasury,  or  load  .S.")7,(XX).(X)()  more  (for  re- 
pairs) to  the  overhead  and  oi)erate  them  with  the  certainty  of  a 
heavy  loss?"     Its  own  answer  has  been  given:  it  would  sell  out. 

The  question  is  put  in  another  way  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Shipping  Board:  "The  question  of  the  sah'  of  the  ex-(lerman 
passenger-ships  really  involves  government  ownershii)  or  pri\  ate 
ownership." 

,  An  expert  shipowner  and  operator,  testifying  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  declared  recently  that  it  costs  about 
twenty-five  [>er  cent,  more  to  operate  sliips  imkUt  the'  American 
laws  than  under  British.  The  Brooklyn  Etiyle  points  <mt  that 
this  is  becau.se  of  the  La  Follette  Seamen's  Law,  with  its  com- 
plicating provisions  as  to  high  wages,  etc.  "American  registry 
is  a  handicap  to  shipowners,"  afVirms  the  Philadelphia  I'nss, 
arguing  against  government  ownership  of  shii)s.  Furthermore, 
d«clares   The  Premt: 

"To  ch*X)s«'  the  nationab/ation  plan  would  be  to  place  more 
faith  in  government  ownersliip  than  exiierience  has  warranted 
and  than  jmbiie  o|)inion  generally  would  ajiprove.  It  would 
be  absurd  f<jr  the  nation  to  think  of  controlling  oceanic  trans- 
portation at  the  very  monu'nt  when  its  costly  tlio  perhaps 
necesnary-  exiM-riment  in  the  control  of  lanti  transportation  is 
Iwing  concluded.  On  every  hand  it  would  have  to  compete  with 
other  carriers.  And  in  such  a  competitioii  it  must  be  at  a  hope- 
less disadvantjige." 

"It  is  questionable  whether  the  (ioveriiiiieiit  eouhl  rebuild 
the  former  (ierman  vcnsi'Ih  and  operate  them  t-ither  as  cheaply 
or  aK  efliciently  as  private  interests,"  remarks  the  ('le\elaii<l 
Flain  iJenlrr.     The  New  York   TimeH  «lecliireK: 

"The  CJovernment  could  nr»f  manage  and  operati-  .\merican 
tthi|iH  and  keep  them  on  the  seas  without  spetiding  money  la\i><lt- 
ly  and  wastefullv.  The  taximyers  would  lia\e  to  pay  the  slag- 
Kcring  bill,  and  they  are  tired  of  m<tlling  for  government  inef- 
ficienr-y  in  the  transportation  biiHiness.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  a 
government  merr-hant  marine  would  be  a  worse  failure  than 
(fovernment  oj>erati<jn  of  the  railnmds." 

The  New  Orleann  Timen-Picnynne  does  not  «•«•  why  "there 


shoukl  be  any  desperate  hurry  to  dispose  of  the  passenger 
fleet,  particularly  at  prices  so  far  under  the  current  cost  of  ship- 
construction."  "The  perilous  sea  of  government  operation  of 
our  merchant  marine,"  however,  holds  many  dangers,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  New  York  Mail,  which  says: 

"If  the  Ciovernmeiit  were  to  establish  an  adequate  organiza- 
tion for  the  direct  o|)eration  of  the  new  merchant  marine,  the 
mind  quails  before  llie  orgy  of  extravagance,  wastefulness,  and 
incompetence  that  direct  go\  eminent  operation  would  iinolve.  ' 

"The  American  i)eople,  since  the  Government  undertook  the 
operation  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  under  the  necessities 
of  war,  lun  e  had  an  unexcelled  opj)ortunity  to  know  government 
operation  of  industries  for  the  destructive  thing  that  it  is.        v 

"Having   turned   back  the   telegraph  and   telephone-lines  to 
private  oixTatioii  in  a  condition  of  gross  deterioration  and  dis- 
organization, we  are  now  i)reparing  to  restore  the  railroads  to) 
j)rivato  operation  in  a  similar  demoralized  condition.  / 

"Willi  these  conspicuous  examples  of  the  inefficiency  an'd 
wastefulness  of  government  oiieration  of  wire  service  and  of 
railroads.  Chairman  Payne's  reference  to  go\(^rnment  oj^erallon 
of  merchant  ships  as  the  alternative  to  their  sale  will  comei  to 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans  as  a  grave  warning  of  'new 
danger."  I 

The  New  Y'ork  Joiinuil  of  ('oiinnerce,  the  Philadelphia  BuJIetin, 
the  New  York  World,  the  Brooklyn  Eagh;  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the  Baltimore  Sun,  the 
Pliila<lelphia  Evening  Ledger — all  seaport  newspapers — and 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  the  Syracuse  Post-Sfandard,  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  and  the  Omaha  Bee — inland  papers — fully 
agrtie  that  the  (Jovernment  should  not  go  into  ;the  shipping 
business.  "Dispo.se  of  the  former  Qerman  vessels  at  the  best 
prices  obtainable,"  iss  the  advice  of  these  papers.  The  Indian- 
apolis Star  gives  as  its  reason  one  unmentioned  in  scores  of 
other  editorials.     Says  The  Star:  : 

"It  may  be  surprizing  to  those  who  do  not  know  that  all  the 
losses  inflicted  by  the  C-boats  during  the  Avar  have  already 
been  made  up  bj'  the  intensive  building  programs  of  the  various 
maritime  nations.  Furthermore,  on  December  31  of  last  year, 
there  were  1,837  steel  ships  with  a  total  of  7.490,890  dead- 
weight tons  under  construction  in  the  shi|)yards  of  the  world. 
That  would  indicate  that  the  jiresent  may  be  a  very  favorable 
time  for  disposing  of  any  craft  the  (Jovernment  has  for  sale." 

One  of  Chairman  Payee's  reasons  wiiy  tlu'  lleet  should  be  sold 
is  that  liquors  can  not  be  sold  on  government-own«>d  ships,  and 
"dry"  ships  can  not  compete  with  "wet"  ships  for  passenger 
traffic.  This  rea.son  is  ridiculed  at  length  by  the  Worcester 
(I'nzt'lle,  the  Providence  Xeus.  the  Fniporia  (lazellc,  the  Phila- 
delphia Erciiiiifi  l.iih/fr,  and  the  Hichtuond  (Va.)  Erening  Journal. 
This  action  by  the  cliairiiian  is  called  l)y  these  papers  a  "frivolous 
subt«'rfuge,"  and  "nonsense."  The  New  York  Times,  the 
Brooklyn  Enylr,  and  the  New  York  World,  however,  dilTiT  with 
the  abo\c  papers  on  this  point.  "  It  is  a  valid  reason,"  declares 
I'hc   World,  and   The  Times  says: 

"Then-  is  alread.N  abiiiulatit  evidence  that  "dry'  ships  are  not 
poimlar  with  travelers.  The  condition  is  one  that  the  business 
men  on  the  Shipping  Hoard  have  to  consider  as  trustees  of  \\\o 
(io\  eriiiMeiil .  .Many  Americans  are  not  prohibitionists,  and  few 
foreigners  who  cro.ss  the  Atlantic  IhinU  it  a  sin  to  drink  light 
wines  an<l    Itcer." 

"Slopping  the  .sale  of  the  former  German  ships  may  even- 
tually sa\e  the  (Jovernment  .some  millions  of  dollars,  but  doesn't 
touch  the  real  shi|)ping  prol>lem.  '  IliinUs  the  New  ^■ork  Trilnine, 
which  comes  to  the  following  coiu-lusioti  in  the  matter: 

".\s  a  war-measMie  the  I'nited  Stales  undertook  the  <'on- 
struclion,  owiUTship,  .-md  opera  I  ion  ol°  a  \  asl  merchant  marint>. 

"The  Hoard's  methods  lia\e  iHcii  \  er\  costly.  It  has  (huie 
nothing  to  encourage  the  belief  that  a  government  monopoly 
in  shipping  is  workable  or  <lesirable.  (lovernmeiil  ownership 
and  operation  .  .  .  were  a  necessity  in  war.  The  country  will 
hardl>  lie  persuaded  that  they  are  an\  thing  but  a  leriiry  in 
|»eace." 
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BUSINESS   AS    USUAL. 

— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


A    MENACE    TO    ALL. 

-Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


THE   UNSETTLED    FACTOR   IN    THE    RAILROAD    SETTLEMENT. 


AIRCRAFT   AND   POLITICAL   CRAFT 


Cl 
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'OTHJNG  SO  JARS  PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE  in 
the  value  of  Congressional  investigations  as  the 
partizan  differences  which  mark  their  reports," 
declares  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  (Ind.  Dem.)  in  commenting 
upon  the  majority  and  minority  reports  of  the  House  sub- 
committee on  aviation  expenditures  during  the  war.  One 
report  paints  the  picture  aU  black,  the  other  all  white.  "When 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  hearing  the  same  evidence,  report 
that  the  aircraft  production  program  was  a  'riot  of  waste'  and 
a  'record  of  achievement,'  respectively,  why  bother  with  in- 
vestigations?" asks  this  paper.  The  Republican  report  teUs 
us  that  the  War  Department  spent  more  than  a  biUion  dollars 
for  aviation  during  the  nineteen  months  of  the, war,  with  the 
result  that  only  213  American-made  planes,  all  of  the  De  Havi- 
land  type,  reached  the  front.  The  Republican  members  of  the 
committee,  Representatives  Frear  and  Magee,  charge  Secretary 
Baker,  John  D.  Ryan,  Major-General  Squier,  Colonel  Deeds, 
and  Colonel  Disque,  with  "wasting  many  millions,"  but  this  is 
denied  by  the  Democratic  minority  member,  Representative 
Lea.  The  aircraft  production  is  characterized  in  the  Republi- 
can report  as  "an  appalling  record  of  orders  and  counter-orders, 
waste,  and  extravagance."  Some  newspapers  consider  the 
report  filed  by  the  Democratic  minority  as  a  "brief  for  the 
defense,"  as  it  denies  the  charges  of  the  Republican  Representa- 
tives. Colonel  Disque,  a  former  warden  of  the  Michigan 
Penitentiarj',  according  to  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  was 
particularly  criticized  for  "'farming  out'  twenty  thousand 
soldiers  to  cost-plus  operators"  for  spruce-lumbering  opera- 
tions. It  is  also  asserted  that  he  turned  out  "only  7  per  cent, 
of  the  airplane  lumber  delivered  in  1918."  The  minority  report 
asserts  that  the  first  was  necessary  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
experienced  lumberjacks.  John  D.  Ryan,  former  director  of 
aircraft-production,  is  indirectly  charged  with  making  contracts 
which  redounded  to  the  benefit  of  the  IMilwaukee  railroad,  of 
which  ho  is  a  director,  but  the  minority  report  shows  that  Mr. 
Ryan  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  original  contract.  The  New 
York  World  (Ind.  Dem.)  characterizes  this  attack  upon  Mr. 
Ryan,\s'ith  its  "sneering allusions,"  as  a  "cowardly  performance, 
carried  off  under  cover  of  official  pri^^lege."  Mr.  Ryan,  in  a 
statement,  said  he  was  sure  that  "the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, ha^-ing  assumed  a  position  hostile  to  the  assertion  of 


American  rights  during  the  prewar  period,  and  having  voted 
against  the  declaration  of  war  with  Germany,  can  not  now  in- 
fluence public  opinion  by  submitting  a  report  based  upon  .'  ii 
investigation  so  marked  by  bias  and  partizanship."  Tlio 
minority  report  also  defends  Ryan  for  "having  practically 
abandoned  his  own  business  affairs  and  devoting  himself  unre- 
mittingly to  the  service  of  his  official  duties." 

The  Pittsburg  Dispatch  (Ind.  Rep.)  believes  "Congressional 
investigation  has  reached  its  climax"  in  the  present  reports, 
and  suggests  further: 

"The  country  might  be  saved  a  lot  of  money  if,  before  ap- 
pointing Congressional  committees  to  investigate  any  adminis- 
tration, it  is  assumed  that  the  Administration  members  will  find 
the  accused  worthy  of  acquittal  and  a  medal,  and  the  anti- 
Administration  members  will  bring  in  a  verdict  in  the  highest 
degree." 

"The  findings  of  the  subcommittee  are  illuminating  in  one 
respect  only — they  show  the  utter  worthlessness  of  such  in- 
vestigations," thinks  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (Ind.),  which 
goes  on: 

"Such  reports  are  misnamed.  They  are  simply  political 
stump  speeches.  No  purposeful  searching  for  facts  can  be 
discerned  in  either  of  them.  They  are  of  the  intellectual  level 
of  a  police-court.  The  majority  report  is  that  of  a  prosecuting 
attorney  determined  to  convict  the  prisoner  at  any  cost.  The 
minority  report  is  that  of  the  defendant's  counsel,  resolved  to 
win  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  All  told,  it  is  a  sham  battle,  waged 
desperately  for  political  effect." 

We  are  told  by  the  Pittsburg  Post  (Dem.)  tluit  "(he  majority 
members'  course  was  silly  as  well  as  contemptible."  Further, 
continues  The  Post: 

"The  investigation  has  done  worse  than  to  fall  flat.  The 
report  of  the  Republican  majority  contains  statements  so  wild 
as  to  stamp  themselves  as  slanderous.  Not,  of  course,  that 
there  were  no  mistakes  in  the  service  or  no  waste,  but  that  the 
malevolence  of  the  majority  carried  it  so  far  as  to  make  some 
of  its  statements  ridiculous  as  well  as  mendacious. 

"The  investigation  by  this  subcommittee  was  discredited 
from  the  outset  by  the  shameless  demonstration  that  it  was  to 
be  partizan  in  its  object.  An  investigation  of  the  same  subject 
by  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Republican  candidate  for  President 
in  1916,  and  a  noted  investigator,  was  swept  aside  as  'not  hot 
enough.'" 

Of  the  charges  against  the  officers  who  were  recommended 
for  court  martial  or  criminal  prosecution  in  the  Hughes  report, 
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imludiiig  Colonel  Detnis  and  Lieuteiiaut  Vrooinan.  nothing  has 
bet-n  hwird  sinco  tho  report  was  piiblished  a  yoar  and  a  lialf  ago. 
Lieutenant  Vrooman's  otTonse,  it  is  understood,  was  merely 
te<-hnieal.  and  Secretarj-  Baker  is  said  to  have  decided  not 
to  have  him  court-martialed.  "Some  day."  the  Utica  Press 
Ind. )  declares,  'the  public  will  get  the  facts  in  the  whole 
aircraft  matter."  but  the  Providence  Journal  (Ind.)  thinks  the 
prest'ut  is  the  proper  time  for  the  country  to  "dig  to  the  bottom 
of  this  particular  sink  of  rottenness,  if  only  to  punish  tho  men 
n^spousible  for  the  conditions,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest." 

After  reminding  us  that  the  ""vast  fleet  of  aircraft  which  was 
to  "put  out  the  eyes  of  the  German  ^Vrmy'"  never  materialized. 
the  Washington  Post  (Ind.)  goes  on  to  say: 

"There  will  be  no  general  inclination  to  accept  the  verdict  of 
the  House  Committee  as  to  resiwnsibility  for  this  failure,  first, 
btx-ause  of  the  obvious  partizanshij)  of  the  committee,  and, 
s«*-ondly,  because  while  various  otticials  may  in  some  degree 
h^ve  been  responsible  for  the  lack  of  results,  the  real  responsi- 
bility is  national  and  not  i)ersonal.  When  the  war  broke  out, 
the  American  Army  and  Navy  together  had  less  than  i\Uy  air- 
pbines.  all  old-fashioned  and  j)ractically  obsolete,  while  .the 
arjiiiesof  foreign  nations  had ^housands  of  them  in  service,  al^l  of 
the  latest  models.  Where  does  the  responsibility  for  this  rest? 
With  the  Secretary-  of  War.  or  with  Congress,  or  witli  the  I*resi- 
dent?  More  likely  with  the  peoph-  themselves,  who  had  been  so 
busy  with  the  arts  of  peace,  that  in  this, respect,  As  in  all  others, 
they  had  deliberately  ignored  the  suggestions  for  preparedness.  ._ 

••Foreign  govermnents,  recognizing  the  \a.\ue  of  the  tlyhig 
machine  in  war,  en'^'ouraged  the  development  of  it,  while  tlje 
Unitecj-States  was  blind  to  the  genius  of  its  own  sons.  ;" -* 

••The  failure  in  a^•iatiou  does  not  lie  in  the  amount  expended, 
but  in  the  paucity  of  results.  The  investment,  however,  will 
in  the  end  prove  profitable  if  it  serves  to  teach  the  United  States 
the  lesson  of  preparedness  and  warns  the  people  against  tlie  sin 
of  neglecting  the  national  defense, 
tran^fonned  into  a  profit." 


In  this  way  a  loss  may  be 


Having  had  one  of  the  largest  government  airplane-factories 
in  its  city  during  the  war,  the  ButTalo  Express  (Ind.  Rep.) 
says  the  people  of  that  city  are  in  a  i)osition  to  discuss  the 
question  as  to  whether  "there  was  gross  mismanjigement  and 
extravagance  in  the  jiviation  branch."  This  paper  considers 
that  the  "attempt  of  the  minority  rejiort  to  deny  and  excuse 
is  an  effort  to  throw  the  cover  of  political  partizanshipover  a 
bad  business,"  and  continues: 

■".Vny  administration  may  be  imposed  upon,  particularly 
during  tlie  stress  of  a  great  war.  Tiie  test  of  an  Administra- 
tion and  of  a  politi<'al  party  supporting  it  is  wliether  thej'  are 
willing  to  expose,  correct,  and  i)unish.  By  attempting  con- 
cealment, denial,  and  defense.'  the  Administration  or  i)arty 
assumes  the  responsibility  and  places  the  protection  of  in<li- 
\iduals  above  the  rights  of  the  pjublic." 

The  Sun  and  New  York  Herald  (Ind.  Rep.)  regrets  that  Con- 
gress has  not  taken  to  heart  the  lesson  which  shoujd  be  taught 
by  our  aerial  unfjj-eparedness  of  1017,  and  dt'clares  that  already 
that  body  'has  allowed  our  aeronautical  establishment  to  sink, 
if  not  into  significance,  into  a  condition  perilously  ^ea^^  to 
insignificance."     Tliis  i)aper  con(!ludes,  however,  that: 

"It  is  useless  to  cry  over  waste  and  inefficiency  in  our  air- 
l)lane  endeavors  during  the  war.  If  tliere  was  extravagance, 
the  men  responsible  for  it  may  be  exposed.  If  there  was  dis- 
liouesty.  liie  dishonest  men  may  be  publiciy  denounced.  If 
there  were  criminal  acts,  their  authors  may  be  punished.  Beyond 
this  we  can  not  go."  --  •■>-*  ,  ,-*^r 

"Tlie  aircraft  fiasco  .  was 'deplorable,"  admits  .the  Chicago 
Tribune  (Ind.  Rep.),  but  it  adds  .that  the  demand  is  not  for  •'a 
scapegoat  to  bear  the  blame  of  our  past  folly,"  but  for  "wise 
legislation  which  shall  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  mistakes  ;ind 
failures  of  tliis  war." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Uiiv.v.v    luiKlii    lO     rumiing    <>ii    a    fi 
Public  Ltdgyr. 

Snorn-iN<;  a«  hlirh  prices  seems  only 
iS.  C.)  Pirdmorit. 

I>ONTX>v  bt  l<M>kinK  for  a   Jrcmonflous 
ax    Cuba     ifciv    )||I<<1    iu>- — AVif    York 
World. 

.i\MK  Lloyd  (ieorKc  if  the  PresicUiit 
in  '•dlsa»>le<i.  "  Ht-  know;  —.Wh  York 
'hfornina  TrUyriiph. 

Cai'ITalihm  continues  to  spread 
aiiionK  It"*.  «>  l<'  »l»<"ak.  workiiiK  cla.ssos. 
— Sew  York  Eteixing  Sun. 

That  lliroinl)osls  i-vldcntly  tias  not 
alTi-rit-d  iIm-  rrti.idi-nl'-  kickiiiir  fool. 
CremHlti-    (.S.   C.)   J'ltthnniil 

Thk  well-known  circulating  medium 
bitbc  medium  iliai  mo«t  of  the  spirit ual- 
iHiH  an;  really  lixikiriK  for.  —Colinnhiii 
lO-riird. 

Whai  luiH  \n<'xttw;  of  the  talk  In- 
dulK<'<l  In  mime  yearn  a«(o.  of  tlie  de- 
«ir.il>ilit>  of  annixiuK  Culia? — Ijik 
AnijiUn  'I'itnix. 

llANKKKM  an-  tliir  laMl  men  lo  commit 
inch  an  IndifMTetlon  aM  to  H|N^ak  of 
ilii-lr  fri<'n<l>i  HH  men  of  xterllnK  In- 
l«-«rily.      Afiifririin  liiinkrr. 

AviKKir-AS'  dollarN  an-  at  a  IiIk 
pn-ndum  In  Hpaln.  Hut  we  luive  to 
•luy  «njr  r-lolhe*  and  KnK-erie«  In  Amer- 
l<ii,      SnnhTtlli  S'lulhirn  l^uinbi-niKnt. 

WooKUow     1m     not     lilmw-lf     that's 
•■vldi'nt.       In     hln    lettiT    Ut    .H4-nalor 
Hlicheork    he   end'-d    a   wnli-nee    with 
u  pn-ixnlt ion  and  Mplii  an  inllnlllve. 
S'ric  Y'lrk  .\iiurirun. 

T»U.  movement  for  \H'iu-f  with  the 
lloUhcvlkl   will  Krnw  In  MtrenKth  with 

till-  newt  that  the  Snriil  (idvenimi'llt 
lia*  dhfovereil  two  new  Kold-lleldn, — 
Chlrngo  I'onl. 


•ee-suKar  |>laHiirrii.  I'hihidi  Ipliio 
to  scare  ilietii  liinhcr.— 6'rcenr///c 
.\merican    iniir'isl     ii'arle    as    soon 
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Onk    thinfi  about    a   Wilson  cabinet :    it    never  boconics   an    aniiinie 
AV'tt'  York  Globe.    . 

In  sj)iU'  of  all  the  talk  about  water-power  it   (l<M>sirt  taste  as  if  ii   had 
an.v. — Arkftnsns  (Uiiitl''. 

I'm     <iM(>stion   is.    Will    President    Wilson    know    his   Cabinet   when    ho 

meets  it  afJiain? — Chif(i(i(>  Post. 

H.\Ki.N(,  a  smaller  loaf  enables  ilie 
baker  to  make  a  larner  roll. — Cnrnrillc 
(.S.  C.)  Picdtnonl. 

Potatoes  are  used  for  in(in<\  in 
Poland.  No  cheap  currency  there. — 
.\iixhrill(   liamiir. 

'riiKiii';  doi>.sn't  sivni  to  bo  any  de- 
mand for  Hoover  except  ainoiiK  the 
\  oters. — Clevfland  Prrss. 

Ki;i:i'  the  "little  red  schoolhouse" 
IVdm  l>elnK  painted  the  iiKKlern  shadoof 
red.      liiixton  ^hoc  and  Leather  Reporter. 

Irs  iild  stulf,  but  those  whom  the 
oiiija  board  drove  cra/.y  did  not  havi> 
far   lo  ({o. — ilreenrille  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

V'.\y.\K\  doK  ha.s  his  day.  In  Schles- 
« in  the  dat'lishuiid  has  bei-n  sucee«'<led 
by  the  Kreal  Dane.  Pliiliidi  Iphia 
I'.n  ninii  hi  dyt  r. 

If  fncle  Sam  wants  lo  net  out  of 
debt  all  he  needs  to  do  Ik  to  turn  his 
shipyards  into  oulju-board  factories. — 
Xeir  \'iirk   Will  III. 

l''(iltMKii  (iermaii  Crown  Prince's 
book  lellinK  of  his  part  In  the  wiir 
could  not  have  taken  Ioiik  to  write. — 
Wall  Slieil  Joiirniil. 

WiiKN  :i  man  uses  up  a  colunm  iif 
space  in  lh<-  newspaper  to  ku.n  that  he 
In  not  a  candidate  Ii'n  u  kIkh  he  is. — 
\(i.ihrille  .Siiiiihirn  l.umbermiin. 

(>\K  i-dltor  mentions  .lohn  l>.  Koeke- 
feller.  .Ir  .  as  a  Presldenllal  posslbllily 
lie  certainly  oukIiI  to  !>«•  able  to  work 
wonders    with    the    troubliMl    waters. — 
S'liybrille  Siiiilhern  l.iiinliirwiin. 


HyUet  In  the  Philadelphia  Eeminu  Puhlii  l.'ilvn. 
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WAITING  THE  SIGNAL  OF  REVOLUTION. 


Twenty  were  killed  and  one  hundred  wounded  when  Germany's  misfire  revolution  .started  with  this  huge  mob  demonstration  at  the  Reichstag 
against  the  Shops  Councils  Bill,  wliich  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  moist  radical  economic  measures  yet  enacted  into  law  by  the  Cierman  Repubhc. 


GERMANY'S  "PREMATURE   REVOLUTION 


v> 


GERMANY'S  PROMPT  REPRESSION  of  the  at- 
tempted uprising  in  Berlin  in  January  at  least  casts 
light  on  the  stability  of  the  German  Government 
and  its  determination  to  allow  no  impediment  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  orderly  reform  and  progress.  Thus  some  interpret  the 
permission  given  Germany  by  the  Allied  Powers  to  maintain  its 
militarj-  forces  for  a  longer  period  than  was  stipulated  by  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  Meanwhile,  we  learn  from  certain  liberal 
German  sources  that  even  among  the  Communist  and  Inde- 
pendent parties  in  Germany  there  has  been  disagreement  as  to 
the  ripeness  of  the  time  for  a  new  revolution.  The  demonstra- 
tion against  the  Shops  Councils  BiU,  otherwise  known  as  the 
"Exploitation  Law,"  resulted  in  the  killing  by  the  military 
guard  of  twenty  and  the  wounding  of  more  than  one  hundred. 
At  the  same  time  aU  the  machinery  was  set  to  start  strikes  in  the 
coal-mines  and  on  the  railways,  and  in  its  resolve  to  settle  the 
matter  quickly  the  Government  declared  martial  law  and  sup- 
prest»  two  newspapers  of  extreme  tendency,  the  Freiheit  and 
the  Rote  Fahne  (Red  Flag).  Little  symi>athy  is  offered  the 
Communists  by  the  Socialist  Berlin  Vorwiirts,  which  says  that 
as  the  Communists  themselves  are  the  chief  practitioners  in 
suppressiifg  newspapers,  they  have  no  warrant  to  protest  against 
the  suppression  of  constitutional  rights.  Thei'e  is  no  longer 
any  doubt*,  according  to  this  journal,  that  the  intention  of  those 
behind  the  outbreak  at  the  Reichstag  was  to  destroy  a  parlia- 
ment that  "stands  as  the  broadest  and  most  democratic."  If 
the  crazy  Bolsheviki  had  had  their  way,  there  would  ha^■o  been 
a  general  strike  in  all  Germany,  the  democratic  Government 
would  have  been  overturned,  and  the  "red  flag  of  a  proletarian 
dictatorship  Avould  be  waving  over  the  ruins  of  Germany." 
At  the  same  time  this  journal  relates  that  the  failure  of  the  out- 


break resulted  in  a  lot  cff  squabbling  among  the  Communists 
and  the  Independent  Socialists  as  to  who  was  to  blame  for  the 
fiasco.  Such  a  spectacle  would  be  an  eye-opener  to  the  followers 
themselves  of  these  parties,  according  to  the  Vorwcirts,  if  it  were 
not  that  the  people  are  "sick  to  death  and  maj'  not  be  delivered 
into  the  conscienceless  hands  of  mad  party  politicians."  In  the 
official  French  Socialist  daily,  the  Paris  L'Humanite,  it  is  also 
stated  that  there  has  been  doubt  among  the  Independent 
Socialists  and  the  Communists  for  some  time,  whether  a  new 
revolution  would  not  tend  to  serve  merely  the  aims  of  the 
reactionaries.  A  sharp  debate  on  this  subject  took  place  between 
the  Communist  newspaper  Spartacus  and  other  publications  of 
the  same  party.  In  Sparlacus,  the  editor-in-chief,  Arnold 
Struthahn,  gives  an  analysis  of  the  Communist  position  which 
takes  on  added  significance,  as  L'Humanite  remarks,  from  the 
fact  that  behind  the  name  "Arnold  Struthahn"  there  is  con- 
cealed Karl  Radek  himself,  who  is  a  jnember  of  the  Moscow 
Government,  and  ranks  among  the  foremost  of  Soviet  Russia's 
foreign  emissaries.     Mr.  Radek,  alias  Struthahn,  writes: 

"We  have  one  great  interest,  which  is  to  prevent  by  every 
possible  means  the  reassertion  of  absolute  control  by  the  mili- 
tarists which  would  drive  Germany  into  a  desperate  nationalist 
war  against  the  Entente,  wliile  at  the  same  time  it  would  force 
the  masses  of  the  people  in  Allied  countries  into  the  arms  of 
Allied  capitalism,  which  is  the  principal  adversary  of  world- 
revolution.  .  .  .  The  IMajority  Socialists  do  not  need  to  gaze 
anxiously  toward  the  Left,  for  no  Putsch  (revolt)  threatens 
them  from  the  Left.  Having  learned  prudence  through  ex- 
perience, the  working  class  will  devote  all  its  efTorts  to  the  organ- 
ization of  its  forces,  not  through  love  for  the  Majority  Socialists, 
but  through  a  proper  respect  for  itself.  If  the  over^vhelming 
majority  of  the  workers  should  then  think  the  time  ripe  for  the 
establishment  of  a  proletarian  state — which  to  our  mind  is  not 
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the  L-ase — this  will  be  brought  about,  not  through  an  uprising, 
}is  the  action  of  a  small  minority  taking  chances  on  tlu'  oppor- 
tunities of  a  moment,  but  it  will  result  from  a  general  trans- 
formation of  social  forces  such  as  is  now  under  way." 

The  Shops  Councils  Bill,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  outbreak 
at  the  Reichstag  on  January  13,  is  described  in  Berlin  dispatches 
as  "one  of  the  most  radical  piwes  of  economic  legislation" 
enacted  by  the  National  Assembly,  and  we  are  told  that — 

"The  measure  affects  all  places  where  more  than  five  men  or 
women  are  employed,  excepting  newspapers,  in  which  business  the 
councils  are  not  permitted  to 
dictate.  The  live  or  more  em- 
j>loyees  elect  a  steward,  who 
will  confer  with  theemployeron 
the  relations  with  the  workers 
and  the  general  ronduct  of  the 
business.  The  number  of  stew- 
ards varies  proportionately  to 
the  size  of  the  staff,  whose 
rt^pres*'utatives  will  now  be 
given  the  privilege  of  attending 
directors'  meetings,  where  they 
uill  be  active  voters,  altho  not 
fehareliolders. 

"A  foreman  or  department 
cliief  may  be  forced  to  quit, 
regardless  of  his  services  to  his 
employer.  This  feature  was 
stubbornly  fought  by  the  big 
business  interests.  One  of  the 
last  modifications  of  the  bill 
prohibit.s  an  employer  from  dis- 
charging a  woman  and  substi- 
tuting a  male  employee  for  rea- 
son of  se.x  alone. 

"The  bill  does  not  sati.sfy  the 
Indeix-ndents,  who  clamored 
for  a  measure  after  the  Russian 
pattern,  and  was  es[)ecially  op- 
posed by  both  the  Right  j)arti<?s 
be<^-aus<-  of  its  radical  inter- 
ference with  the  agrarian  and 
big  industrial  working  systems. 
Skeptieism  is  frequently  profest 
among   all    ranks  with   ngard 

to  the  workability  of  the  measure,  and  clashes  between  eajHtal 
and  labor,  it  is  feared,  will  be  inevitable. 

"Owing  to  its  wide  ramifications  it  will  lie  a  year  or  two  ))eforc 
it«  feasibility  is  (.-stabliiahed.  It  is  estimated  that  the  member- 
ship of  the  stewards  in  llie  shops  councils  will  exceed  r)0(),(XX)." 

Recognition  of  the  (Jenuan  (Jovernmeiit's  honest  intentions 
toward  revolutioiuiry  elements,  it  is  said  in  sonw  quarters,  is 
witntss4'd  in  the  conr-ession  of  th«;  Allii-d  I'owers'thal  t.h<!  time, 
allowed  for  the  reduction  of  the  Oernian  Anny  bo  extended. 
The  Allied  s|>okesnian.  Premier  Lloyd  (Jeorge,  wrote  to  the 
German  envoy.  Dr.  Sihamer,  in  part  as  follows: 

"As  this  articli-  \va-;  drafted  on  the  assiiiiiplion  that  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  would  havi-  been  ratified  at  a  much  earlier 
flate,  the  Sujireme  Council  decided  to  permit  that  the  German 
foree.s  should  be  reduced  to  2fK),fHK)  by  April  10,  that  is  to  say, 
ihre*-  months  from  the  eomin^'  into  fone  of  the  Treats  as  pro- 
vided for  in  .\rlicle  1«W,  and  lr>  !(K),fKX)  by  .July  10." 

It  is  recalled  that  Minister  of  Defense  Noske  on  wveral  oeca- 
Hionn  during  the  |>aHt  year  has  stated  through  the  Oi  rni.-m  press 
and  to  c<irre'.j)orir|ents  of  Knglish  ami  Freneh  ne\\spai)ers  the 
ub-Hrjlut«-  neee.--ity  f«»r  a  strong  military  foree  to  stamj*  out  the 
flnit  iiparkH  of  revolution.  After  a  sample  of  his  eHiciency  in 
HU'-h  an  emergency  was  Hhown  in  the  Reichstag  demonstration, 
he  gave  a  Htraight  talk  to  his  compatriots  in  a  Berlin  newspaper 
on  the  madncHH  of  any  attem|>tH  to  upM«-t  the  (lerman  Gftvern- 
nient.  Am  long  aw  danger  in  in  sight,  the  Minister  of  Defense 
siat««  th«  Government  will  carry  on  its  work  without  weak- 
ening and,  without  straying  U>  this  side  or  that,  will  eontiniie 
its  progress  f/iward  the  goal  of  "u  safe  :iiid  <<rt,'iiri  future  f«tr 
Ibe  German  jM<»ple  " 


JURYLESS   JAPAN 

TRIAL  BY  .JURY  IN  .JAPAN  is  an  innovation  much  dis- 
cust  in  that  country.  In  some  quarters  it  is  strongly 
urged  that  this  feature  of  Western  life  should  be  adopted 
as  many  others  have  been  adopted  by  the  Japanese.  But  ad- 
verse criticism  of  the  proposal  is  equally  emphatic.  For  an 
expert  opinion  the  Taisfio  Nichi  Nichi  S/iimbmi  has  recourse  to 
Dr.  Katsumoto  Kansaburo,  described  as  one  of  the  greatest 
authorities  in  Japan  on  the  criminal  code.     His  objection  to 

the  introduction  of  the  jury 
system  in  Jai)an  is  based  en- 
tirelj'  on  Japan's  unreadiness 
for  it  and  not  on  any  exprest 
doubts  about  the  system  of  trial 
by  jury  itself.  In  this  Japanese 
newspaper  he  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  "unless  the  Japanese 
l)eopIe  at  large  are  specially 
trained  for  the  purpose,  it  will 
lie  impossible  for  the  countr\' 
to  reap  any  good  from  the  pro- 
posed change."  Before  such 
])reparation  and  training  have 
been  effected,  he  thinks,  any 
effort  to  have  the  Japanese 
people  emulate  the  nations  now 
successfully  maintaining  the 
jury  system  wHl  prove  a  failure, 
howcA'er  good  the  system  in 
itself  may  be.  He  explains 
that— 
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"So  far  England  and  the 
United  States  of  America  are 
the  countries  where  the  jury 
system  may  be  .seen  at  work 
with  the  greatest  success.  En- 
gland is  essentially  a  democratic 
country-  the  English  people 
have  always  asserted  and  maintained  their  rights — and  the 
result  is  that  we  there;  see  legal  systems  in  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  This  certainly  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  people 
have  been  trained  to  resj)ect  law  for  a  very  long  time.  On 
the  other  haiul,  lh(>  peoi)les  on  the  continent  of  Eurojx^  are 
somewhat  inclined  to  favor  laws  of  an  aristocratic  nature, 
having  been  long  accustomed  to  the  customs  and  manners 
resulting  from  the  recognition  of  privih-ged  classes.  .The 
J.apane.se  bear  some  reseinl)lance  to  tht>m  in  not  a  few  points. 
The  English  are  very  difTerent  in  1he.se  resjjects.  While  they 
make  a  great  point  of  lacing  and  dischargitig  their  resj)onsi- 
l)ility,   they  are  very  eager  to  insist   upon  tln-ir  rights." 

By  way  of  illustration  Dr.  Kansaburo  cites  the  attitude  of 
the  English  in  the  matter  of  paying  taxes.  They  do  not  say 
they  pay  taxes  "because  tlieir  government  orders  them  to  do  so," 
but  because  it  is  their  duty  to  contri])ute  to  llie  support  of  the 
country,  and  he  proceeds: 

"111  llieir  view  they  lhemsel\«s  are  the  <"ountiy,  and  the  l)ay- 
meiit  of  taxes  is  their  right  and  privilege,  and  not  a  burden. 
Sudi  an  idea  is  an  outcome  of  the  natural  progress  of  human 
ehanicter.  and  it  can  not  be  produced  by  any  nuthod  of  imi- 
tation or  argMiiieiit.  From  the  point  of  view  that  .lapan  is  the 
country  in  whicii  certain  public  procurators  ar«'  <rili<i/,ed  on  the 
groumi  that  they  have  trip|)ed  u|>  the  personal  rights  of  iiien 
accused,  I  might  s!i.\  tiiat  llie  jur_\  system  slioiild  be  introdweed 
in  this  eoiinlry.  Before  the  system  is  inlrodneed  lieie,  however, 
the  whole  system  relating  to  legal  triljiiiuUs  in  this  country  must 
be  im|)roved  from  the  very  bottom.  Some  tinu'  ago  I  addrest 
till-  judges,  piiblie  proeiiralors.  and  lawyers  at  a  certain  city  on 
this  subject,  and  I  am  to  address  the  gentlemen  of  the  bench  and 
bar  at  Nagasaki.  In  my  o|)inion,  the  most  im|)orlant  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  urgent  (|uestion  of  this  kiiul  is  not  an 
early  introdiieiion  of  the  jury  system  here,  but  the  fiindameiilal 
inipnn  eineiil  of  the  jiirliejal  system  of  the  ••ountrv ." 
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AMERICA'S   "FALSE   CHIVALRY" 

AS  THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN  of  nations,  the  path  of 
/-\  America  seems  to  become  stonier  day  by  day,  to  judge 
•^  -^  by  the  various  indictments  against  the  policies  of  the 
United  States  Government  which  are  drawn  both  in  Allied  and 
enemy  countries  of  Europe.  Now  comes  a  specimen  of  Japanese 
animadversion  in  the  Tokyo  Yorodzu,  which  ascribes  all  America's 
errors  to  "false  chivalry."  The  policy  of  America  has  been  to 
"assist  weak  nations  against  strong  countries,"  this  journal 
remarks,  but  it  contends  that  "weak  na- 
tions are  not  necessarily  just,  and  strong- 
countries  are  not  necessarily  wrong."  To 
assist  a  just  but  weak  nation  against  a 
strong  unjust  country  is  chivalrous,  it  is 
conceded,  but  no  one  can  commend  "an 
attempt  to  support  an  unjust  weak  coun- 
try and  harass  a  just  strong  coimtry." 
If  this  support  is  given  only  "to  cover 
an  ambition  to  extend  influence  in  a 
country,  the  action  is  the  most  detest- 
able form  of  false  chivalry,"  and  the 
Yorodzu  proceeds: 

"The  Americans  are  trying  to  harass 
Great  Britain  by  supporting  the  inde- 
pendence agitation  of  Ireland  and  by  ex- 
tending their  sympathy  toward  the  In- 
dians. They  are  supporting  the  Armenians 
and  censuring  Turkey  for  her  misrule. 
They  have  resuscitated  Poland  and  set 
her  against  Germany,  Austria,  and  Rus- 
sia, which  once  partitioned  her  territory. 
They  are  checkmating  Austria  by  assist- 
ing the  Czecho-Slovaks  in  securing  in- 
dependence. They  are  opposing  Italy's 
claims  in  order  to  assist  the  Jugo-Slavs. 
Not  all  of  these  actions  of  America  can 
be  praised,  for  all  the  weak  assisted  by 
them  are  not  just  and  all  the  strong  op- 
posed by  them  are  not  unjust." 

Coming  down  to  "brass  tacks,"  so  to 
speak,  the  Yorodzu  shows  its  real  wrath 
is  directed  against  the  "American  insti- 
gators" of  trouble  in  China  and  in  Korea, 
the  Yorodzu  asks: 


"If  the  American  missionaries  approve  such  lawlessness  and 
incite  the  agitators  to  further  outrages,  the  least  that  can  be 
said  is  that  they  are  not  at  heart  apostles  of  Christ  tho  they  caU 
themselves  missionaries. 

"All  the  present  Korean  and  Chinese  agitators  against  Japan 
are  acting  under  the  influence  of  Bolshevism.  To  them  bombs 
are  nothing  infernal.  There  is  no  law  in  their  eye  and  no 
morality  in  their  mind.  If  the  Americans  who  pride  themselves 
on  their  civilization  support  them  simply  because  they  are  the 
weaker,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  in  the  right  or  wrong, 
then  we  can  no  longer  regard  the  Americans  as  a  civilized  people. 
If  the  Americans  continue  to  obtain  rights  and  interests  by  such 

tactics,  we  never  doubt  that  the  day  will 
come  when  the  public  opinion  of  the 
world  will  call  America  to  account  for 
her  false  chivalry," 
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"Do  the  American  instigators  of  the  Korean  agitations  think 
that  the  Koreans  are  qualified  for  independence?  Under  the  old 
regime  in  Korea  the  majority  of  the  people  were  not  happy. 
Some  Americans  obtained  gold-mine  concessions  and  other  rights 
and  interests,  acting  in  collusion  with  high  Korean  officials. 
By  similar  tactics  American  missionaries  may  have  also  promoted 
their  selfish  interests.  But  this  sort  of  thing  never  brought  hap- 
piness to  the  majority  of  the  Korean  people.  They  are  far 
happier  now  than  they  were  under  the  old  regime.  The  in- 
stigation of  agitations  for  independence  by  the  Americans  must 
be  prompted,  not  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Koreans,  but  by  selfish  motives.  Is  this  an  act  of  real  chivalry? 
Similar  motives  account  for  the  American  instigation  of  anti- 
Japanese  agitations  in  China.  The  instigators  are  endeavoring 
to  slur  Japan,  the  most  formidable  of  their  rivals,  and  their  ob- 
ject is  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  China's  great  wealth  of  natural 
resources.  On  one  hand,  the  Americans  are  instigating  the 
Chinese,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  by 
the  creation  of  bad  blood  in  China  against  Japan,  they  are  try- 
ing to  obtain  the  right  to  construct  the  Hai-Lan  railway  and 
various  other  interests.  America  is  also  largely  interested  in 
Mr.  Hsu's  exploitation  of  Outer  Mongolia." 

Most  of  the  Korean  agitators,  we  are  further  advised,  belong  to 
a  special  caste  characterized  by  craftiness.  Their  actions  as 
well  as  their  motives  are  wrong.  As  to  the  Chinese  agitators, 
it  is  asserted  that  they  are  mostly  "undesirables"  and  have  re- 
sorted to  "every  lawless  act"  under  the  pretext  of  an  anti- 
Japanese  campaign.     The  Yorodzu  adds: 


NLY  an  equivocal  answer  can  be 
given  to  this  question,  according 
to  Mr.  A.  G.  Gardiner,  who  for 
years  was  editor  of  the  London  Daily 
News  and  lately  returned  from  a  tour  of 
observation  in  the  United  States.  The 
answer  he  gives  is  that  the  "best  mind" 
of  America  is  overwhelmingly  friendly  to 
England,  but  the  "popular  mind"  has 
yet  to  be  won.  And  he  warns  his  com- 
patriots that  "the  winning  or  the  losing 
of  it  is  in  our  own  hands."  The  worst 
way  to  promote  friendship  between  En- 
gland and  America  is  to  shut  one's  eyes  to 
facts,  he  goes  on  to  say,  for  the  friendship 
of  America ' '  can  not  be  taken  for  granted 
any  more  than  the  friendship  of  members 
of  one  family  can  be  taken  for  granted." 
Cousins  may  hate  each  other  very  heartily, 
and  the  first  fact  to  recognize  is  that  there 
are  "both  fierce  antipathies  and  cold  in- 
differences as  well  as  strong  affections  for 
this  country  in  America."  The  main 
current  of  the  American  nation  Mr.  Gardiner  believes  to  be 
"profoundly  pro-English,"  and,  writing  in  The  Daily  News,  he 
explains : 

"By  the  main  current  I  do  not  mean  the  majority.  I  mean 
the  most  influential  thought,  the  most  educated  opinion,  the 
most  indigenous  culture.  You  wall  find  among  certain  elements 
of  American  life  a  tenderness  of  affection  for  this  country  as  sur- 
prizing as  it  is  moving.  And  this  not  only  in  a  city  that  retains 
so  much  of  the  English  atmosphere  as  Boston  does,  but  in 
remote  places.  Off  the  beaten  track,  as  in  Kentucky,  you  may 
find  j^ourself  in  a  social  atmosphere  more  reminiscent  of  England 
than  England  itself.  It  is  only  there  that  I  have  seemed  to 
see  Jane  Austen's  England  in  the  flesh.  It  is  not  a  social  cult 
or  an  affectation.  It  is  a  frame  of  mind.  And  among  the 
intellectuals  the  enthusiasm  for  England  is,  I  should  say,  over- 
whelmingly predominant.  I  saw  much  of  the  representative 
men  of  the  universities,  at  Harvard,  Chicago,  and  elsewhere,  and 
better  and  wiser  friends  of  England  I  do  not  wish  to  see — friends 
who  know  our  faults  as  well  as  our  virtues,  and  feel  our  mistakes 
as  acutely  as  if  they  were  their  own. 

"This  current  is  our  great  asset  in  America.  It  rests  with  us 
not  only  to  keep  it,  but  to  extend  it  and  to  make  it  dominant  over 
American  popular  sentiment.  That  sentiment  is  neither  pro- 
English  nor  anti-English.  It  is  indifferent  for  the  most  part, 
shot  through  with  threads  of  friendship  here  and  hostility  there. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise?  The  popular  conception  here  of 
America  as  a  sort  of  member  of  our  family  who  has  broken 
away  from  us  is  a  fatal  misunderstanding  of  the  fact." 

This  was  true  a  century  ago,  and  partly  true  half  a  century 
ago,  but  it  is  not  true  to-day,  we  are  reminded.  Now  the 
United  States  is  "a  great  foreign  country"  infinitely  vaster, 
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inon-  {xipulous,  mort'  ri<'h  than  Eny:lj«ini.  willi  an  imli  p*  luliiit 
life,  a  civilization  widfly  difft-ivut,  a  ■■confusion  of  rat-os  and 
tongues  welded  into  a  rough  whole."     Mr.  (Jardiner  continues: 

■When  a  war-announceuiont  was  niad*'  in  Cliif-airo.  T  am  told, 
it  wa.s  placardrd  in  forty-seven  laufjfuaKi-s  and  dialects.  Xcw 
York  has  a  larger  Italian  population  than  Konie.  and  a  larger 
aggregation  of  Jews  than  any  city.  It  is  a  great  I'olish  city,  a 
great  Ciennan  city,  a  great  Russian  city.  Tin  re  aif  more  uegnxs 
iu  it  than  in  any  city  on  earth,  its  only  rival  heing  ("hii-ago.  In 
motoring  from  Boston  to  Cajie  Cod  1  stayt>d  in  Plymoulh.  and 
found  the  \  cry  Mekka  tif  Kntrli^li  Puritanism  :t  hu>\  colony  of 
Polish  arti/ans.  Tlu 
textih-  -  iudu.si  ries  «>r 
Mu.s,siiehusetts  and 

Rhode  I>latid  are  run 
liy  Italian.  Polisli.  and 
Freneh-Cnnaflian  lahor. 
And  Buffalo.  Detroit. 
Toledo.  Cleveland,  Chi- 
cago, and  the  other  cities 
that  have  sprung  up  like 
magic  hy  the  highway 
of  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  West  are  as  diverse 
in  their  pojndation  as 
the  Eastern  cities,  and 
farther  removed  from 
the  original  English  in- 
flu»nce  that  lies,  never- 
theless, at  the  core  of 
American  institutions 
and  thought.  And  far- 
ther west  the  ix)j)ular 
aloof aes.s  from  that  origi- 
nal source  is  almost 
complete. 

''In  the  midst  of  this 
seething  torrent  of  life 
thc-re  nin  certain  well- 
define<i  currents  that 
are  definitely  and  iK)si- 
tively  ho.^tile  to  En- 
gland.      Tile     leirjicy     of 

that  stupid  monandi 
(i«f>rgc  III.  still  remains, 
not  in  iiilejliijent  circles, 

l)Ut  in  iinirilelligetit  circles,  and  (lie  teaching  of  liistory  in  the 
past  did  nothing  to  remove  it  in  either  country.  When  I  was 
Ix'ing  show  II  o\  er  the  While  House,  at  Washintfton.  \  was  told 
how  a  lirilish  And)assador,  now  dead,  on  \isiling  the  liome  of 
the  Presidents  asked  whj'  the  wood  of  the  structure,  obviously 
b«'aufiful,  had  heen  defaced  by  white  ])aint.  lie  Avas  told  that 
.ilxmt  a  liiiiidred  \<iirs  ago  there  had  been  jin  niiforlunate  lire 
there,  and  the  charred  tind)ers  ha<l  to  b«'  painted — lien<H;  the 
White  Hou.si-.  In  his  innocenct-  h<;  prest  for  (h-tails,  and  In- 
learned  to  his  dis<'omliture  that  the  '  ujilorl  unale  lire'  was  caused 
by  a  raid  of  British  sailors  in  the  War  of  1812-11." 

f>f  this  fact  that  deceased  British  Andmssador  had  been  ignor- 
ant, just  as  the  prewnt  English  infornuint  confesses  that  he  was 
ignorant.  liiit  the  Amcricjin  schoolboy  of  the  j)ast  wiis,  reason- 
ably );nough,  not  .•illoued  to  l)e.  ;in(l,  .Mr.  (iardiner  jxiints 
out  that — 

'■The  fact  that  we  had  twice  wage<l  w.ir  on  ,\nieiic;in  >oil  was 
at  the  root  of  his  patriotic  letu'hiiig,  and  it  takes  a  long  time 
to  get  a  reininis/'ence  like  thai  out  of  the  blood  of  a  race.  It  is 
Ix-ing  got  oiil  now,  but  the  dregs  of  the  old  mischief  ;ire  still 
there. 

"Thi\  .111-  reinforced  by  more  aetjvc  and  living  factors.  We 
have  rarely  taken  the  trouble  to  s<nd  to  .Xnierica  in  olVicial 
capa'MticH  men  who  understand  and  sympathi/.e  with  the  Ameri- 
i-an  idea  <ir  appreciate  American  institutions.  During  the  war 
many  of  the  otlicial  visitors  to  the  country  did  us  no  good  ser\  ice. 
The  tour  of  the  i;4 ntlemafi  whom  Mr.  L!o\il  (!e«(r(j:<'  has  l)een 
pleaw'd  to  make  l»rd  ( .'haucellor  is  still  a  public  memory.  America 
Hon  Hent  itM  inost  famous  citixens  to  represi'iit  it  at  the  Court  of 
St.. fames'-.  With  tlu' exception  of  Lord  Br\fe,  weha\e  nsnallv 
wnl  t«»  Washini;t<ui  men  traine<l  in  the  e\il  spirit  of  European 
diplomaey,  ignorant  ul  the  Ameri«'an  spirit  and  often  con- 
tem|>tuouH  of  that  '•pirit  if  they  were  not  i(/norant.  Tin  fresh, 
healthy  understanding  spirit  which  I.iord  (irey  and  Sir  William 


1\\  rnll  ha\i  l)reathed  iato  iheoflicial  atmospher«>  during  recent 
months  must  be  maintaiiu'd.  We  must  have  in  Washington 
big  men  who  understand  America,  love  it,  and  synii)athize 
with  its  culture  and  ideas." 

Sheer  aversion  is  exprest  for  anything  likt  "oilicial  propa- 
ganda," which  Mr.  Gardiner  describes  as  "playing  the  enemy's 
game."  What  is  wanted,  he  believes,  is  the  fullest  exchange 
of  the  best  and  nmst  liberal  miiuls,  intercour.se  between  the 
universitii's,  between  the  leanu'd  j)rofessions,  the  press,  and  the 
schools.  Above  all,  he  cautions  his  countrymen  against  "patron- 
age," and   i-emarks  that 
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"it  is  ditlicult  for  a  cer- 
tain type  of  Englishman 
not  to  display  his  .social 
sui)ei'iorit.ies  outside  his 
<-ouutr>-."  Anj-whero 
they  are  unpleasant 
enough,  but  in  America 
tiiey  '"do  infinite  mis- 
chief.'' The  typical 
Americati  is  porlraj'ed 
as  the  "most  hospitable 
and  friendly  of  men. 
He  has  plenty  of  faults, 
luit  he  is  neither  a  snob 
nor  a  flunky."  From 
these  taints  no  air  is  so 
free  asthatof  the  United 
States;  but,  jifter  all, 
Ihey  are  .simply  matters 
of  conduct  and  temper. 
More  concrete  and  more 
formidable  obstacles 
confront  American 
friendshij)  wit  h  England : 

"The  most  formid- 
able of  all  is  the  Irish 
(|Ut>stion.  Until  that 
(jiK-slion  is  satisfactorily 
out  of  th«!  way  there  can  be  lU)  secure  fri<>iulship  between  the  two 
countries.  The  influence  of  the  Irish  u|)on  Anu>rican  politics  is 
much  greater  than  their  numbers  would  siig!i«-st.  Those  numbers 
are  great — not  le.ss  than  a  tentli  of  the  po])ulation,  i)robably 
much  more.     But  they  are  a  solid  jihalanx  in  Anu'rican  life." 

How  imi)ortant  a  factor  in  world  aftairs  is  friendship  between 
the  two  great  English-speaking  j)eoples  ma>  be  gathered  from 
Mr.  Gardiner's  contention  that  — 

"If  the  key  to  the  puzzle  of  this  distracted  world  can  be  said 
to  rest  in  any  single  faet,  im)st  j»eople  w(»uld  agree  that  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  relations  of  the  British  Commonwealth  and  the 
American  Conimonw»>alth.  Between  them  they  control  a 
third  of  the  surface  of  the  j^lobe,  not  far  sliort  of  half  its  natural 
resources,  much  more  than  half  its  reali/.ed  wcallii,  not  h'.ss  than 
two-thirds  of  its  indiisl  rial  power,  and,  perhaps  most  imiM)rtant  of 
.all,  a  pre|»on(lerance  of  naval  jiower  th:it  makes  tlu-m  together 
unchallenged  and  unchailenueabie  on  t  he  |)al  lis  of  t  he  st-a.  Their 
populations  are  not  etpiivahiil  to  the  \aslness  of  their  tt'rritorial 
and  ecotiomi<'  doiiiinioii,  bill  in  the  ciri'iimslaiiees  of  to-day  \\wy 
represent  the  most  ellicieiit,  the  most  prosperous,  .-ind  the  most 
energetic   ))eoples  of   the  earth. 

",\dd  to  all  liiis  that  1  he.\  speak  a  comiiiuii  lon-jiie,  hav«> 
similar  habits  of  llioiitrhl,  modes  of  law.  ciisltiiiis  of  Irade,  forms 
of  religion,  intellectual  outloidvs,  and  spiritual  tendencies,  and  it 
will  beappjireiit  that  together  they  are  easily  I  he  dominant  half  of 
humanity.  it  was  not  so  before  the  war.  Thai  event  has  turned 
the  scale  decidedly  in  f.ivor  of  the  Eiiglish-sp«<iiking  i)e«»ples." 

There  is  oidy  one  other  ]»ossible  combination  whi<li  "could 
<'oiiie  within  shoiiling  distance  of  it ,"  we  are  lold,  and  I  hat  would 
be  the  "combimition  of  Germaiiv.  Russia,  and  .hi|»an."  Y«it  it 
is  [lointcil  out  that  in  such  a  combination  there  would  be  "a 
union  of  hostilities  of  speech,  tem|>erament ,  .iiid  race."  So  it  is 
practicable  only  after  tlielapse  of  yi-ars,  while  an  English-speaking 
understanding  is  "within  our  grasp  to-day." 


Copyiigitted  i>y  Uiuleiwoud  &  Uiiderwuod,  Kew  Vt.uk. 

LINE   OF  MEN   WAITING  FOR   DRUGS  AND   TREATMENT  AT    THE    NEW  YORK    MUNICIPAL.   BUREAU   LAST    SUMMER. 

"Bad  associates  and  evil  environment  are  probably  to-day  the  chief  causes  producing  heroin  addiction  among  the  youthful  habitues.     The 

large  majority  of  those  addicted  to  this  drug  are  below  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  certainly  under  thirty.  .  .  .  The  use  of  narcotics  after 

thirty  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  based  on  the  inabiUty  to  brealc  off  a  previously  acquired  habit." 


WHAT   IS   BACK  OF   THE   DRUG  HABIT 


DRUG-ADDICTION  has  always  back  of  it  a  weak 
personality.  The  victim  can  not  or  wiU  not  face  his 
problems;  difficulties,  disappointments,  or  defeats  in 
his  case  are  just  so  many  calls  for  support  or  for  a  means  to 
escape  pain.  This  he  finds  in  a  narcotic.  The  solution  of  the 
personal  problem,  freeing  the  weak  ego  from  the  need  of  as- 
sistance or  forgetfulness,  will  often  cure  his  drug  habit  also. 
So,  at  least,  we  are  assured  by  Dr.  Alexander  Lambert,  of  New 
York,  Roosevelt's  friend  and  medical  adviser,  in  a  paper  on 
"The  Underlying  Causes  of  the  Narcotic  Habit,"  printed  in 
Modern  Medicine  (Chicago).  Study  of  these,  according  to 
Dr.  Lambert,  requires  one  to  go  deeply  into  the  person- 
ality of  each  victim.  The  real  causes  of  the  excessive  use  of 
drugs  or  alcohol  have  long  been  disguised  by  our  social  customs, 
which  have  permitted  the  use  of  certain  narcotics  in  moderation. 
Says  Dr.  Lambert: 

"Alcohol,  cocain,  and  heroin  are  the  drugs  which  attract 
mankind  in  the  years  of  his  youth,  and  excessive  indulgence  is 
based  on  the  desire  to  feel  and  enjoy  life  and  its  sensations  more 
intensely  and  more  abundantly.  They  are  taken  because  oj 
their  power  to  inflate  personality.  In  the  years  of  youth, 
narcotism  and  forgetfulness  are  not  sought,  but  the  reUef  of 
strain,  the  soothing  of  hurt  feelings  and  disappointments,  the  ■ 
relief  from  the  bitterness  of  being  misunderstood.  They  are 
used  to  sustain  personality  in  crises  in  which,  without  them,  there 
is  dread  of  failure.  They  are  used  by  the  inadequate  person- 
ality to  lean  upon  for  strength  and  encouragement  when  situa- 
tions arise  with  which,  unaided,  the  inadequate  personality 
can  not  cope. 

"One  of  the  most  frequent  reactions  to  failure  and  disap- 
pointment in  personalities  lacking  courage  and  fighting  vigor 
is  a  growing  sense  of  inferiority.  This,  in  the  past,  has  been  a 
common  cause  for  overindulgence  in  alcohol,  for,  by  artificial 
inflation  and  an  increased  sense  of  swollen  ego,  relief  was  ob- 
tained. Cocain  and  heroin  supply  the  same  relief,  and  many 
instances  of  addiction  are  due  to  this  often-unsuspected  cause. 

"Bad  associates  and  evil  environment  are  probably  to-day 
the  chief  causes  producing  heroin  addiction  among  the  youthful 
habitues.  The  large  majority  of  those  addicted  to  this  drug 
are  below  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  certainly  under  thirty. 
As  many  small  boys  take  to  tobacco-smoking  because  it  appeals 


to  them  as  a  manly  or  grown-up  thing  to  do,  so  do  many  youths 
under  evil  environment  take  to  alcohol  or  to  heroin.  Moreover, 
an  addiction  to  heroin  could  be  hidden,  while  alcoholic  indul- 
gence could  not,  and  the  overindulgence  in  heroin  would  seem 
more  like  physical  fatigue  and  be  less  suspected. 

"Alcohol  has  had,  from  time  immemorial,  certain  customs 
connected  with  its  use  which  not  only  sanctioned  its  use,  but 
defended  and  forgave  excessive  indulgence.  These  same 
customs  covered  over  the  real  reasons  why  many  men  turned 
from  moderation  to  the  excessive  use  of  it.  The  narcotic  drugs 
have  no  such  customs  connected  with  their  use  in  our  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  addiction  to  their  excessive  use  has  alwaj's  carried 
with  it  a  moral  stigma.  The  stigma  of  moral  degeneration, 
often  undeserved  and  unjustly  placed  on  the  unhappy  victim  of 
the  habit,  has  only  in  recent  years  begun  to  be  removed.  The 
more  charitable  point  of  view  has  extended  to  the  victim  of 
morphin-addiction  more  than  to  users  of  other  narcotic  drugs, 
because  morphin  is  so  often  taken  to  relieve  physical 
suffering 

"The  motives  in  life  change  after  yjuth  has  passed,  and  in 
the  early  thirties  social  cut.toms  or  early  weariness  of  life  are 
the  most  common  causeis  of  alcoholic  excess  and  the  underlj'ing 
causes  of  all  narcotic  addictions  begin  to  be  more  those  of  a 
desire  for  narcotic  forgetfulness  and  less  those  of  a  desire  for 
inflation  of  personality.  The  use  of  narcotics  after  thirty  is  in 
the  majority  of  eases  based  on  the  inability  to  break  off  a  pre- 
viously acquired  habit,  or  is  a  habit  acquired  because  of  disease 
or  suffering  from  some  injury.  The  usual  drug  is  therefore 
morphin,  tho  heroin  may  be  used  to  allay  pain. 

"As  the  age  of  the  narcotic  addict  increases,  so  do  we  find  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  use  the  drugs  to  ease  the 
weariness  of  life;  to  forget  sorrow,  ruined  hopes,  and  lost  oppor- 
tunities. Alcohol  in  excess  after  forty  is  usually  used  for  its 
narcotic  effect  of  blotting  out  some  remembrance.  Morphin  is 
the  usual  addiction,  tho  often  in  the  rural  districts  one  finds 
laudanum  and  crude  opium  the  predominating  form  of  the 
drug." 

Will  prohibition  of  alcoholic  beverages  increase  the  other 
narcotic  addictions?  It  seems  doubtful  to  Dr.  Lambert  whether 
it  is  having  this  result  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Much  will 
depend,  he  says,  on  the  ease  with  which  nostrums  are  available 
containing  various  percentages  of  alcohol  and  of  narcotic  drugs. 
In   the   end   the   control  of   narcotic  drugs  and  care  of  those 
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'     pyrigLlrd  hj  UoderwtXKl  i  UnJcfAv^jU.  New  V^.k. 

LINE    OF    WOMEX    APPLYINC    FOK    DKUGS       TREATMENT    IS    CIVEN    TO    CIKK    THE    ADDICTION. 

"The  problem  of  the  undcrbint;  cHUst's  of  narcotic  addiction  lies  in  the  psycliology  and  pcTsonality  of  the  individual,  and  so  does  ilip  solution 
of  the  problem.  If  you  can  solve  tin-  individual  problnn  which  leads  to  the  addiction,  you  will  sohi-  tin-  means  Ijj-  which  the  individual  can  be 
freetl  from  his  addiction.  'J'he  feeble-minded  and  inferior  personalities  are  a  separate  urouji  which  need  instiiuiicmal  aiul  special  carr;  but  the 
ordinary  addict,  t^rhen  relieved  of  his  drug  and  his  physit-al  suifering,  and  when  cared  ft)r  until  he  Ls  ju  a  t-ondition  to  face  his  e.xisteuce  without 

artificial  aid,  can  be  relieved  of  his  addlcii(jn." 


Kctdictfd  to  their  use  will  be  treat^-d  as  public-h(>alth  measures. 
Ill-  goes  on: 

■'Tlie  (Mi.stoins  siirrouiidinu;  tlu  use  of  alcoliolie  l)t\  irim«s  have 
l»een  so  interwoven  witli  our  idea.s  of  social  intercourse,  f?oo([- 
r»'llowslup,  and  hospitality  that  the  parallel  fjease.s  between 
alcohol  and  other  narcotics  as  soon  as  yon  leave  the  j)afliolo}i|;i(; 
side  of  their  efle«*ts  on  the  Ixjdy  and  consider  the  social  side  of 
their  use.  The  abuse  of  alcohol  has  lonfj  beeu  condemned,  but 
its  ordinary"  use  sanctioned.  Tlie  u.se  even  of  narcotic  drufifs 
has  always  been  condemned,  exc«'pi  as  medical  means  to  relieve 
suflferinK,  and  their  abuse  still  carries  with  it  a  stigma  never 
jKjssest  by  overindnltrencc  in  other  substances.  As  already  said, 
not  only  are  then-  no  .social  customs  to  sustain  their  use,  but  their 
iiso  tends  to  anti.social  rather  tliaii  social  results  .since  thej'  are 
u.strd  to  eseajK,-  and  forfjet  th<"  respou.sibilities  and  duties  of  life 
and  are  the  means  by  which  the  necessity  to  face  the  realities  of 
life  may  be  avoided 

'"The  probhun  of  tlie  underlying  causes  of  narcotic  aihiiclioii 
lies  in  the  psycholopry  and  ix'r.somility  of  the  individual,  and 
so  <loes  the  sf)lution  of  the  problem.  If  you  can  sol\e  the 
in<Usidiial  problem  which  hads  to  the  addiction,  you  will  sohe 
the  mean.s  by  which  the  individual  can  be  freed  fi-om  Jiis 
addiction. 

■  The  feeble-minded  and  inferior  ))ersonalilies  are  a  .se])a- 
rute  (^roup  which  need  institutional  and  sptjcial  care;  but  the 
ordinary  addict,  reliev4'd  of  his  drug  and  j)hysical  suffering, 
.md  cared  f(*r  until  he  can  face  his  existence  without  artilicial 
aid,  can  be  relieved  of  his  addiction;  and  if  his  problem  is  solved, 
lie  will  not  go  hack  l<j  his  narcotic. 

'*N'ot  irdrefpienlly  u  habit  is  continued  after  the  original 
ejtusi'  ha.H  c«'ased  to  exist,  and  the  hahit  must  be  conlinneil 
becuiis*!  of  the  physicul  sulbring  which  uiutided  deprivation 
brinifs.  Many  addicts  loathe  their  liahit,  but  j)hysieall.\  can 
not  break  from  it.  Most  of  tliein  \s  lieu  free  are  anxious  t<i 
renudii  so.  .  .  .  jSays  I>r.  Ilubhard,  <jf  the  New  York  ('il\ 
Health  Department  I :  'Off  the  drug,  and  life's  jmlh  made  com- 
fortable }»y  suitable  gui<latiee,  the  addict,  like  e\erv  normal 
indi\irlual,  faces  his  dail.s'  problems  and  ean  do  so;  but  to  stand 
alone  requires  after-<'ure  tin  ill  he  can  feel  at  home  in  his  new 
-urroundings.  This  may  take  s«'Vf  ral  monllis,  but  with  .^inh 
lu'lp  redemption  is  sun;.' 

"ThJH  IH  a  more  optimistic  view  than  is  held  by  many  physi- 
eians;  but  even  among  the  medical  prf)rrssi<)ii  the  underlying 
caiiM'H  of  narcotic  addieiion  .ire  not  geiiera!l_\  uiuhrstofxl.  The 
underlying  caus«'s  of  narcotic  addictinn  are  more  personal  than 
WK'ial.  It  may  !>«•  sunutied  up  by  saying  thr-  caus4's  lie  in  voiitli 
in  th#;  deHirc  lo  live  more  interi.stly  and  to  dream  of  his  future 
greatness,  .\fter  youth  has  pa^-M-d,  they  lie  in  the  desire  ti> 
forget  the  Weariness  «if  living  and  to  blot  out  the  renn-mbranc.' 
of  Io«t  o|>|M>rtiiniticH.  They  begin  and  end  in  the  renlni  of 
IK.THonality." 


NO  MORE  COUNTRY  DOCTORS? 

TllK  COUNTRY  DOCTOK  is  moving  into  town,  but 
oidy  temporarily;  for  whenever  any  one  in  the  country 
is  ill  he  rushes  back  at  once  in  his  automobile  to  adminis- 
ter treatment.  Sajs  the  editor  of  lite  American  Joiirunl  of 
Clinicul  Medici  lie,  who  expresses  this  opinion: 

"From  all  parts  of  the  <-oimtry  wu  an  getting  news  that  there 
are  hundreds — yes,  thousand.s — of  t  he  snudlei  communities  wliich 
are  without  doctors.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this  situation 
— first  reason,  th«^  Great  War;  secondly,  tlu'  automobile.  Thou- 
sands of  i)liysicians  wlio  served  in  the  Army,  many  of  whom 
(^ame  fi'om  country  localities,  wlu;n  they  came  back  to  civil  life, 
songlit  something  l>etter  than  what  they  ha<l  before  the  war. 
They  have  settled  in  cities,  .•ind  the  exodus  from  civil  life  into 
the  Army,  and  from  tlu*  .iVrmy  back  into  civil  lifi",  Avith  all  the 
readjustments  this  implit's.  has  given  good  o)iei\ings  to  many. 
The  big  factor,  hovviver,  is  tlie  autouudtile,  linked  uj)  as  it  is 
with  the  good-roads  movenu'nt.  It  now  takes  no  longer  for  a 
doctor  living  in  the  city  to  run  out  lifteen  or  twenty  miles  into 
the  country  to  Aisit  ])atients  than  it  did  for  the  sanu'  doctor, 
ten  years  ago,  to  liitcli  up  tlie  old  nag  and  drive  out  two  or  t hree 
miles.  With  tlu^  mult ijjlicat ion  of  hard  roads,  the  aiitonuibile 
can  be  used  the  year  around.  As  a  eonseqn(>n<'e,  the  area 
re.idil.v  accessible  lo  the  larger  towns  has  grown  larger  and 
largir,  and  the  eomj)etition  of  the  num  Avho  remain<'d  in  the 
country  \  illage  more  and  more  dinic-ull ;  .so  thousands  of  doctors 
Jiave  asked  Iheiiiselves  lliis  (iiieslion,  'Why  shouldn't  1  get 
into  the  swim  with  the  other  fellow'.'  .Just  because  Sniilh  lives 
in  the  city  is  no  sign  he  krutws  more  about  tln'  practise  of  medi- 
cine tiian  I  do;  as  a  matter  «»f  fact,  I  know  durn  w»'Il  that  he 
doesn't  know  as  mncli.  I  will  go  into  town  and  show  him  a 
thing  or  two.  1  can  hold  all  my  busine.ss  here,  and  he  will  have 
to  hump  himself  some  if  he  ean  beat  me  out,  even  on  Main 
Street."  So  there  voii  are!  Hut  here  is  a  counter-suggestion. 
There  are  a  good  many  city  doctors,  especially  IIiosh  getting 
along  in  years,  who  feel  as  tlio  they  would  like  to  slow  (h)\vn  a 
little,  and  who  have  always  sighed  for  the  pleasures  of  conntrv 
life.  To  siH'h  men  the  (lardiii  of  Kdeii  is  a  cottage  in  the 
country.  Why  shouhin't  such  men  move  into  .some  of  these 
beautiful  country  villages,  which  nowadavs  have  most  of  the 
comforts  of  city  life  and  maiiv  advantages  which  the  <ity  iloes 
not.  i>ossess'.'  In  such  :i  place  a  home  can  be  lioiiglit  for  a  song, 
with  peace  and  quiet,  a  ganleii-spot,  fresh  fruit  and  Umulifn! 
scenery,  and  an  increasing  number  of  people  of  large  ideas, 
poeli<-  and  literary  instincts  and  lit  lie  moiiev  !  If  any  city 
doctor  who  reads  these  lines  would  like  lo  make  a  tratle  willi  a 
counlry  doctor  who  is  anxious  to  gel  into  town,  we  beg  to  offer 
our  .services  to  help  in  making  the  exchange.  Step  right  up. 
doctor!" 
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A   WALNUT-BRANDING   MACHINE 

ENGLISH  WALNUTS  ARE  VERY  IRREGULAR  in  size 
and  shape,  and  are  notable  for  roughness  of  shell,  so 
much  so  that  any  attempts  to  place  a  uniform  mark  on 
theui  by  machinery  might  seem  to  be  hopek'ss.  Such  a  machine, 
however,  the  invention  of  A.  S.  Wj'song  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
has  been  chosen  by  the  California  Walnut  Growers'  Association 
from  thousands  of  proffered  devices  as  tlie  probable  recipient 
of  its  ten  thousand-dollar  prize  for  a  ^\•^tlullt-brander.  If  tli(> 
full  size  wox'king  machine  ful- 
fils the  promise  of  the  modeU 
the  prize  will  belong  to  Mr. 
Wj^song.  When  it  is  consid- 
ered, says  H.  H.  Warner  in  The 
ScierdificA7HericaH(NewYork), 
that  nearly  twelve  thousand  re- 
plies came  in  response  to  the 
prize-offer  appearing  once  last 
April;  that  about  eleven  hun- 
dred sent  in  working  dra^^^ngs 
and  blue-prints;  and  that  one 
hundred  and  twent/-seven  con- 
testants submitted  actual  work- 
ing models,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Association  had  no  small 
job  in  selecting  the  best  ma^ 
chine.     He  goes  on: 

"The  models  operated  upon 
a  nimiber  of  different  })rinci- 
ples,  the  most  common  being 
the  marking  of  the  walnuts  by 
various  rubber-stamp  contri- 
vances. Some  employed  the 
air  -  brush  working  through 
stencils,  others  used  electrically 
heated  dies  which  burned  tlie 
brand  into  the  shell,  and  a  few 
fell  back  on  the  old,  reliable 
action  of  centrifugal  force  and 
gravity.  The  machines  Avhich 
did   the   best  w^ork,    however, 

were  designed  along  the  hues  of  the  offset  priuting-press.  and 
it  is  ixpon  one  of  the  latter  that  the  Association  is  pinning  its 
liopes 

■"Mr.  Wysong's  machine  employs  several  novel  features  not 
found  in  the  other  models  of  the  offset  type.  It  consists  of  a 
steel  cylinder  in  the  siu-face  of  which  are  engraved  the  branding 
dies.  This  cylinder  rotates  in  a  bath  of  quick-drying  ink  at  the 
lowest  point  of  its  revolution  and  the  excess  ink  is  scra))ed  off" 
by  a  knife-edge  about  half-A^ay  up.  The  steel eyhnder  is  engaged 
positively  with  a  second  i-yhnder  of  the  same  size  wljich  carries 
firmlj-,  in  pockets  on  its  surface,  rublier-covered  balls  of  soft 
composition  material  similar  to  tliat  used  for  the  inking  roll»-rs 
of  a  pi-inting-press.  These  balls  are  so  ])laced  tliat  eacli  comes 
into  direct  pressure  contact  with  its  convsf)Ouding  engraving  on 
the  steel  cylinder,  receives  the  impression  of  the  trade-mark,  and 
transfers  it  to  the  shell  of  the  walnut  after  a  further  quarter 
revolution.  The  A\'alnuts  are  fed  into  a  }iopi)er  the  l)ottom  of 
which  is  formed  by  a  moving  ink-belt  arrangen)ent  which  car- 
ries one  walnut  in  each  of  its  ])ockets  to  a  positive  engagement 
with  one  of  the  rubber-covered  balls  bearing  the  inked  impres- 
sion of  the  die.  As  the  l>alls  are  soft  an<l  resilient,  they  conform 
readilj'  to  the  rough  surface  of  the  sliells  and  carry  the 
bi-and  into  the  very  cracks  and  over  the  sharpest  ridges  of 
the  nuts. 

"These  rubber-covered  balls  are  so  ])laced  in  sockets  that  they 
can  be  turned  to  present  many  different  surfaces  if  one  should 
become  worn.  The  material  from  A\hich  the  balls  are  made  is 
prevented  from  heating  and  softening  during  operation  by  an 
ingenious  system  of  continuously  circulating  cold  water  fon-ed 
through  the  hollow  c\linder,  which  counteracts  the  effect  of  the 
heat  generated  bA'  the  friction.  The  distinct  advantage  which 
this  machine  possest  over  many  of  the  others  was  that  every 
walnut  was  certain  to  be  nmrked  with  only  one  ])rand  and  that 
this  trade-mark  was  especially  clear  and  legible." 


<'onrtesy  of  "Tlie  Sciolitilic  American.'' 

«10,000  MACHINK   FOK  BRANDIISG    ^VALNUT.S 


WHAT   A   "WHATTER"   IS 

THE  MAN  WHO  ASKS  you  to  repeat  or  to  explain  Avhat 
A'ou  have  just  said,  not  because  h(!  has  not  understood 
>(>u,  but  because  liis  mind  works  slowly,  or  because  he  is 
timid,  or  possibly  e^en  ])ecause  he  is  a  little  deaf,  is  dubbed 
a  "Whatter"  by  the  author  of  an  article  in  The  Medical 
Sentinel  (Portland,  Ore.).  According  to  him,  there  are  all 
degrees  of  whatters,  from  the  person  wlio  merely  "whats"  to 
your  question   or  order,   to  him  who  re|)ea,ts  it    in   full   with  a 

rising   inflection.     The     habits 

of  the  whatter,  -we  are  told, 
date  from  earliest  school  days, 
and  are  due  essentially  to  slow- 
moving  mentality.  Instead  of 
quick,  sharp  answers  to  the 
teacher's  questions,  the  what- 
ter's  brain  needs  time  to  get 
the  cogs  revolving,  and  noth- 
ing giA-es  this  fraction  of  time 
like  the  pretense  of  not  hear- 
ing. The  time  of  the  what  in 
its  various  guises  of  "I  beg 
pardon,"  "I  did  not  hear," 
etc.,  plus  the  time  of  the  re- 
peated question  serve  the  slow 
brain  -  cogs  Avell.  Thus  the 
habit  is  engrafted  early  in  life, 
and  the  brain  ncAer  gets  speed- 
ed up  projierly.  We  read 
further: 

"Your   whatter    goes    from 
school  or  college  into  the  busi- 
n(>ss  A\^orld  and  seldom  ris«>s  to 
])ig    resj)onsil)le    positions  be- 
cause a  brain  that  lacks  the  in- 
itiatiA'e    to    answer   questions 
quickly  and   always  interjects 
the  «^ternal  what  does  not  at- 
tune itself  to  the   rapid,  snaj) 
decisions  backed  by  instantly 
marshaled   thoughts  of   nuirkets,   conditions,   and   the   hundred 
tilings  tliat  consciously  or  unconsciously  sui-ge  instautlj^  from 
the  brain  which  functions  well. 

"In  business  life  your  Avhatter  does  not  rely  alone  on  his  earlv 
What?  which  Avould  only  serve  to  have  the  question  or  recpiest  re- 
peated. The  Avha'tter  is  now  faced  Avith  more  of  a  problem  tjian 
focusing  his  slow  mind  on  parts  of  a  lesson  previously  studied. 
He  must  have  more  time  to  think  out  the  ansAver,  whicli  may  rv- 
quiro  intense  numtal  effort  on  his  part — because;  he  has  never 
exercised  his  brain  for  fast  thinking.  Your  Avhatter  being 
placed  in  such  a  position  answers  a  question  l)y  repeating  the 
question  Avith  a  rising  intlection.  The  question  is  then  repeated 
for  him,  but  he  has  stalled  time  enough  for  his  brain  to  function, 
and  urdess  the  problem  is  beyond  his  understanding  he  Avill  drag 
the  unwilling  solution  out. 

"Another  whatter  Avho  answers  a  question  by  repeating  the 
<luestion  asked  is  tht;  timorous  person  Avho  is  always  afraid  of 
doing  the  AATong  thing  and  needs  reassurance  to  bolster  up  his 
fear  of  not  doing  the  task  correctly.  Daily  they  do  the  same 
tasks  or  ones  relatively  the  same,  and  each  time  they  what  their 
orders.  'You  Avant  nw  to  take  a  letter  for  .Jones  Smith  Comiiany?' 
'You  Avant  the  forceps  bciled,  did  you  say?'  'You  say  this 
))ackage  goes  to  127  Sixth  Street?'  These;  nrv.  a  few  samples  of 
tli<;  Avhats  Avhich  keep  these  people  in  a  groove.  It  is  the  reason 
of  their  mediocrity  and  it  is  the  reason  Avhy  so  many  men  are 
Avonderful  ot!ice  men  to  the  bosom  of  their  family  at  home  and 
rank  slow-wilted  dubs  in  the  office. 

"Another  type  of  whatter  is  the  person  Avho  is  slightly  deaf  and 
Avill  not  admit  it.  Their  maddening  Avhats  or  their  repeats  cal- 
culated to  make  one  always  talk  loud  to  them  ser\e  to  bring  the 
contrar>^  out  in  us  and  Ave  instinctively  talk  Ioav  to  them  to 
proA'e  them  deaf  or  yell  at  them  Avhen  Ave  really  want  them  to 
hear. 

"Of  all  the  whatters  who  make  one  .see  red  is  the  telephone 
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central  whatter.  Hundreds  of  people  mumble,  gutter,  shout, 
and  seream  into  the  phone,  but  no  matter  how  jou  mumble, 
gutter,  shout,  or  seream  into  the  transmitter  the  smooth  old  vet 
gtMs  you.  Everj-thing  is  lo\ely  until  a  whatter  takes  your  num- 
ber. She  heard  it  perfectly,  but  while  her  slow  brain  is  regis- 
tering it  and  her  hands  are  slowly  coordinating  to  plug  it  she 
runs  true  to  her  habit  and  "What  number  did  you  call?' 

■"Have  you  ever  called  up  an  office  that  afforded  an  exchange 
and  Slated  to  the  operator  what  you  wanted  and  asked  to  be 
connected  with  some  one  who  was  familiar  with  that  part  of  the 
business?     She  heard  you — heard  every  word  of  it — but  instead 


RAILROAD  CANOX  THROUGH  SNOW  FOURTEEN   FEET  DEEP  ON  THE  LEVEL. 


COSTLY   SNOWFLAKES 

Two  MILLION  DOLLARS  is  the  yearly  cost  of  re- 
moving snow  from  the  streets  of  New  York  City.  What 
the  total  snow-removal  bill  of  the  United  States  is 
no  one  has  apparently  tried  to  compute,  or  even  estimate,  altho 
for  the  railroads  alone  it  may  be  as  high  as  eight  millions.  Some 
striking  facts  and  figures  are  given  in  an  article  on  "Snow  and 
Railway  Transportation,"  contributed  by  Andrew  H.  Palmer, 

of  the  San  Francisco  Weather 
Office,  to  The  Monthly  Weather 
Review  (Washington).  In  the 
Cascade  Mountains,  snow  may 
be  thirty  feet  deep  on  the  level. 
At  points  in  the  Sierras,  a  total 
winter  snowfall  of  sixty -five 
feet  is  not  uncommon.  This  has 
to  be  removed  from  the  railway- 
tracks  before  trains  can  be  run, 
or  the  rails  must  be  protected  by 
some  form  of  shed.  Over  these 
sheds,  where  they  exist,  thou- 
sands of  ton^  of  snow,  Mr.  Pal- 
mer tells  us,  slide  off  harmlessly 
during  the  winter.  But  some- 
times the  snow  accumulates  on 
the  shed,  when  it  may  break 
down  and  add  its  timbers  to  the 
mass  that  must  be  ultimately 
cleared  away.  It  is  a  wonder 
that  there  is  any  winter  travel  at 
all  in  the  mountain  States  of  the 
North,  under  conditions  like 
these.     Writes  Mr.  Palmer: 


of  asking  you  to  wait  a  second  while  she  figured  out  the  right 
person  to  whom  you  should  talk,  she  whats  you. 

"How  mufh  money  firms  lose  by  whatters  never  can  be 
calculated.  The  average  shoi)per  does  not  wish  to  talk  loud 
and  have  her  bargaining  heard  for  yards  around — your  diner 
does  not  wish  to  have  people  at  remot<?  tables  hear  his  order — 
fx'casionally  people  do  not  wish  to  shout  into  phones  so  every- 
one about  them  may  hear  the  conversation.  We  once  knew  a 
very  famous  drinker  who  ordered  his  drinks  in  a  whisper,  and  wo 
to  the  bartender  who  whatted  him." 

This  p<'rniciou8  habit  bears  its  own  penalty,  for  the  whatter 
child  becomes  a  whatter  adult,  and  th((  mentality  which  should 
have  been  sharpened  by  careful  correction  remains  closely  akin 
to  that  of  the  dullard.  The  repeater  is  left  behind  in  tlu;  race,  for 
opportunity  rarely  lingers  to  answer  a  slow-wit's  eternal  what. 
The  fault  should  be  corrected  «'arly  in  life,  or  else,  as  we  read: 

"The  business  world  solves  the  i)r<jblcm  of  the  whatter  by  pay- 
ing whatter  salaries  and  keeping  them  always  in  the  whatter  class. 
Ah  Hkilled  labor  the  whatter  can  hide  behind  a  union  card  or  k(!ep 
moving.  All  of  our  discussion  of  the  whallcrs  has  been  over 
the  type  who  really  c«>uld  gear  their  mind  up — the  stupid  what- 
l<;r  Ih  Ix^yond  any  remedy  and  will  always  remain  a  whatter. 

"Corrective  nieasures  instilut<-d  early  in  school  life  will  make 
men  of  initiative  out  of  whatU-rs  who  merely  need  gearing  tip, 
and  it  will  ^\h'a:(\  the  lazy,  slow,  or  stupid  whatters  up  to  the  i)oint 
where  the  whatl«TH  who  merely  need  geuririg  up  are  now  hx-atcd. 

"So  we  must  go  biw-k  U>  the  ov<'rworked  teachers  in  the  grade 
and  high  whools  for  any  hope  of  (rorn-eting  whatt«TH.  Tea<'her« 
Hhould  be  taught  all  the  trickH  of  the  whatt«TH,  how  to  smoke 
them  out  and  how  to  c(>iri}>al  them.  Instead  of  repeating  a 
question  to  a  whatter  they  shouM  ask  a  different  question  in  a 
louder  tone,  and  thuH  destroy  the  whatter's  alibi. 

"We  an-  sure  the  bunineHH  and  professional  worhl  would  rather 
hear  of  Teiu-hers'  FnnliliiteH  whow?  wln)le  time  was  taken  up  with 
the  whattr-r ,  problem  than  long-winded  HeKsionH  by  visiting 
viHionary  Kupi-rintindentH  who  at  best  merely  force  sleep  on  the 
avcrafce  gra<le  l4'acher," 


"The  amount  of  snowfall 
varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  falls  also  vary.  For  this  reason 
different  railroads  attack  the  problem  differently.  In  many 
parts  of  the  eastern  United  States  most  of  the  railroads  each 
autumn  put  up  wooden  fences,  four  to  six  feet  in  height. 
These  are  built  in  sections.  The  fence  consists  of  wooden 
boards  nailed  three  or  four  inches  aparl  to  hea\'y  wooden 
posts.  The  fence  is  necessary  usually  only  on  the  west  or 
north  side  of  the  track,  as  drifting  snow  is  carried  mostly  by 
northerly  or  westerly  winds.  By  breaking  the  force  of  the  wind 
near  the  ground  it  causes  the  snow  to  be  i)recipitated  in  a  drift 
on  the  leeward  side  of  the  fence,  leaving  the  track  beyond  nl- 
ativ(!ly  clear.  This  costly  construction  is  necessary  for  numy 
miles  on  the  open  prairies. 

"Some  railroads  of  the  i)lains  States  have  recently  planted 
rows  of  trees  for  windbreaks.  Those  species  of  trees  were 
selected  wiiich  are  of  hardy  constitution  and  which  grow  rapidly. 
The  experiment  i)roved  so  successful  that  during  the  summers  of 
1917  and  1918  many  miles  of  young  trees  were  planted  in  this 
manner.  They  wen?  jdaced  close  together,  and  a  few  years 
iH'nce  tliey  will  form  a  harrier  which  will  bn'ak  th(>  forct^  of  the 
driving  snow-bearing  winds  and  cause  the  snow  to  be  deposited 
at  the  bases  of  i\w  trees,  leaving  th<'  track  clear. 

"During  the  summer  of  191(i  tiie  I'uion  I'acilic  Railroad  made 
various  shortenings  of  its  transcontinental  rout«'s  in  (\)lora(lo 
and  Wyoming.  In  doing  so  sev«'ral  new  gulches  aiul  <-artons 
were  created  along  the  right  of  way.  The  following  winter, 
tiiat  of  \\)\i\  17,  i)rove(l  to  be  one  of  abuii<lant  snowfall  in  tiie 
Rockies,  and  the  driving  winds  soon  filled  tliese  guiclu'S  after 
each  snow-storm.  Ti<'-ups  resulted,  each  lasting  several  days. 
Transcontinental  trains  were  <lelayed,  and  San  FnuK-isco  and 
I^>s  Angeles  received  no  Kaslern  mail  for  three  to  five  days  on 
eiwdi  occasion.  SteanuTS  about  to  sail  for  the  Orient  delayed 
their  dej)artures  in  order  to  await  the  arrival  of  jiassengers  and 
mail  //(  niutf  from  the  Kast.  During  tiie  following  summer 
wirulbreaks  consisting  of  young  tn'cs  were  plac«'<l  at  ajipropriate 
j)liu'eM  al)ov((  the  cafioMs.  and  eventually,  it  is  hoped,  trouble 
due  to  Know  blockades  will  largely  be  eliminated." 

Tiie  nulroads  crossing  tlie  Cascade  Mountains  of  Washington 
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and  Oregon  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California  have  to  con- 
tend with  a  snow  pr()))leni  of  great  diifieulty.  In  these  moun- 
tains, where  the  snowfall  is  the  heaviest  in  the  United  States, 
snow  accumulates  on  level  ground  to  a  depth  of  twenty-five  to 
thirty  feet,  and  depths  twice  as  great  may  be  found  in  canons 
and  gulches.  In  the  high  Sierra  Nevada  of  California  accurate 
records  kept  by  the  Weather  Bureau  show  that  at  certain  places 
a  snowfall  of  sixty  to  sixty-five  feet  in  one  winter  is  not  un- 
common. The  greatest  snowfall  in  tJie  United  States  is  that  at 
Tamarack,  Alpine  County,  Calif., 
altitude  8,000  feet,  where  884 
inches,  or  73.7  feet,  of  snow  fell 
during  the  winter  of  1906-7.  To 
quote  and  condense  further: 

"When  snow  on  level  ground 
accumulates  to  depths  of  a  few 
feet,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  rail- 
roads to  remove  the  snow  from 
the  track  by  means  of  a  locomo- 
tive push  plow,  or  by  means  of  a 
I'otary  plow.  In  aU  exposed 
tracks  the  som'ce  of  most  trouble 
caused  by  snow  is  that  of  the 
blocking  and  the  freezing  of 
switches,  signal  apparatus,  and 
tiu*ntables.  To  keep  these  open 
requires  considerable  hand  labor. 

"When  snow  on  level  ground 
accumidates  to  a  depth  of 
twentj'-five  to  thirty  feet,  and 
perhaps  twice  that  depth  in 
canons  and  gulches,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  its  removal  is  impossi- 
ble. In  crossing  the  Sien-a 
Nevada  it  was  found  necessary 
to  construct  thirty-two  miles  of 
snowslieds  between  Blue  Canon 
and  Truckee  at  a  cost,  of  $42,000 
a  mile  over  single  track  and 
•f 6r),000  a  mih>  over  doul^lo  t  rack. 

On  an  average,  $1.")0,000  a  year  is  s]3ent  for  upkeep  and  re- 
newals. The  average  life  of  a  shed  is  twenty-two  years.  The 
sheds  are  built  of  massive  timbers  and  are  designed  (o  sustain 
snow  sixteen  feet  in  depth.  When  the  snow  gets  deeper 
than  sixteen  feet  it  must  be  shoveled  off  by  hand.  At  cer- 
tain points  where  th(>  railway  is  located  along  steep  slopes 
thousands  of  tons  of  snow  slide  over  the  to|)s  of  the  sheds  each 
winter.  At  these  places  a  kind  of  apron,  technically  known  as  a 
'backoff,'  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  length,  is  built  on  the  upslope 
side  of  the  shed  in  order  that  the  snow  may  slide  harmlessly  over 
the  top.  Even  tho  timbers  twelve  inches  by  fourteen  inches 
in  cross-section  were  used  in  its  construction,  forty-eight  feei 
of  snowshed  near  Blue  (^anon  collapsed  because  of  the  weight 
of  snow,  on  February  l.j,  191.5.  The  fire  hazard  in  these  sheds, 
naturally,  is  great.  For  lire-fighting  ajjparatus  four  trains  in 
summer  and  two  trains  in  winter  are  kept  under  constant  steam. 
All  local  engines  carry  [)umps,  and  an*  followed  by  tank  cars 
tilled  with  water  for  tire-fighting  purposes.  The  locomotives 
used  on  this  mountain  di\asion  are  of  massive  construction,  and 
are  the  most  powerful  in  California.  Concrete  snowsheds  have 
been  built  on  other  railroads  to  offset  the  fire  hazard,  but  their 
initial  cost  renders  that  form  of  construction  almost  prohibitive." 

Besides  actually  iinpcnling  traffic;,  snow  occasionally  causes 
destructive  slides,  which  not  only  swef-p  away  snowsheds  but 
sometimes  wreck  trains.  On  January  22,  1910,  a  snowslide 
struck  an  all-steel  passenger-train  near  Corea,  Washington,  cut- 
ting it  in  two,  and  sweeping  several  coaches  into  a  ravine  120  feet 
below,  with  resultant  loss  of  several  lives.     To  quote  further: 

"In  severe  winters,  like  that  of  1917-18,  the  delay  to  trans- 
portation caust'd  In'  excessive  snowfall  sometimes  affects  busi- 
ness in  general.  Occasionally  it  causes  real  peril,  through  the 
delay  resulting  in  the  delivery  of  food  and  fuel.  Autoniol)ile 
trucks  are  already  an  important  factor  in  the  transportation  of 
freight  and  express  matter  between  adjacent  cities  and  towns. 


These  too  are  impeded  by  deep  snow  to  such  an  extent  that 
service  must  occasionally  be  abandon(>d  for  brief  intervals  during 
the  winter  haff-year. 

"In  an  article  entitled  'Millions  Saved  on  Mild  Winter,' 
jniblished  in  the  New  York  Tivie.s,  April  6,  1919,  it  is  stated 
tliat^  in  an  average  winter  the  cost  to  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  for  removing  snow  and  ice  from  the  tracks  is  between 
$5,000,000  and  |(i,000,00().  In  a  severe  Avinter  it  may  cost  much 
more.  For  example",  in  the  remarkabk*  winter  of  1917-18  the 
cost  was  between  .$7,000,000  and  $8,000,000.  In  a  mUd  winter 
the  cost  may  be  mu<rh  bellow  the  average.     An  East(>rn  railroad 


TYnCAL  FEBKUARY  SCENE   IiV  A  WESTERN   LUMBK  H- TOWN. 
The  snow  halted  the  trains  and  closed  th(5  saw-mill. 


official  estimated  that  in  a  mild  winter  the  cost  may  be  twentj'- 
five  ])er  cent,  below  the  average  flgur«>s  given  abov<\  while  in  an 
extremely  mild  winter,  like  that  of  1918-19,  there  may  be  a  sav- 
ing of  fully  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  figures  given. 

"While  a  heavy  snowfall  adds  gi-eatly  to  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  way,  it  also  causes  loss  through  intx^n'upting  the  flow 
of  freight,  and  eventually  to  business  and  industry  in  general. 
Furthermore,  when  coal  arrives  at  its  destination  solidly  frozen 
in  cars  which  have  to  be  thawed  out,  further  delay  and  increased 
costs  are  imavoidable.  For  these  reasons  the  general  character 
of  a  winter  is  often  reflected  })y  the  cost  of  operation  figures 
appearing  in  the  reports  of  the  railroads  of  the  northern  portion 
of  the  United  States." 


"RAIJNJIOW"  SUGAR— Colored  sugar  has  appeared  in  the 
market  under  this  name.  According  to  The  American  Food 
Journal  (Chicago),  samples  examined  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  have  been  found  to  owe  their  tint  to 
harmless  dyes.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  set  its  pure- 
food  experts  to  testing  samples  of  this  product  soon  after  it 
appeared  on  the  market.     We  read: 

"Repeated  inquiries  coming  to  the  bureau  from  n)any  i)arts  of 
the  country  seem  to  indicate  that  considerable  quantities  of  this 
sugar  have  been  supplied  to  grocers.  The  department  states 
that  in  accord  with  the  i)rovisions  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
it  will  continue  to  examine  samples  of  this  tinted  product  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  harmful  dyes  are  used  in  the  future. 
Oidy  colors  known  to  be  harmless  have  been  used  in  the  samples 
tested,  and  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  tli(>ir  use  can  be  con- 
tinued so  long  as  they  do  not  conceal  inferiority.  The  sugar 
so  far  exaniiTied  is  harmless,  sound,  and  not  inferior,  so  that  the 
practise  of  ttie  relincrs  does  not  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
this  law." 
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LITERARY   AMBASSADORS 


THE  GHOST  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  -  CENTURY 
patronage  of  letters  rises  now  and  then  to  utter  some 
condescending  phrase  when  a  man  of  letters  steps  out 
of  his  musty  librarj'.  The  practical  man  can  find  no  epithet  so 
expressive  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  as  to  call  him  "a  school- 
master." So  the  nomi- 
nationof  an  Ambassador 
to  Italy  brings  out  the 
inevitable  lifting  of  eye- 
brows. What,  "another 
literary  ambassador?" 
If  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post  does  not  mean 
this  entirely  as  its  own 
sentiments  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Robert  Underwood 
Johnson's  appointment, 
it  imagines  some  Sena- 
tor rising  in  the  forum 
to  "object  upon  the 
ground  that  our  interest 
would  not  be  upheld 
with  sufficient  vigor  by 
one  who  could  write: 


Who    can   withstand   thee? 

What  di.stres.s  or  care 

But   yields   to   Naples,   or 

that  long  day-dream 

We  know   as  Venice,  where 

alone  more  fair 

Noon  is  than  night:  where 

every  lapping  stream 
Wooes  with  a  soft  cares.s 
Our  new-world   weari- 
ness. 
And  every  ripple  smiles  with 
joy  at  sight  of  scene  so  rare. 


Considering  that  the 
new  appointee,  if  con- 
firmed, succeeds  to  an- 
other literary  figure.  The 
Post  sees  a  justice  in 
"old-time  politicians" 
complaining  that  "the 
Adriiiriistralion  has  so 
filled  diplomatic  po.si- 
tionit  with  'iitt«;ry  fell- 
en'  that  you  can't  get 
one  author  in  without  di.sj)lwiiig  another  author."  Tiie  crest 
of  the  wave  surely  is  reached  by  tlie  present  Administration, 
which  has  ma/l<"  choice  of  ho  many: 

"The  record  in  this  matter  wa.n  broken  by  Wilson  in  liis  first 
year  as  President,  when  he  si-nt  Walter  H.  I'age  to  (Jreat  liriluin, 
Thomas  N<lsori  I'sii^i-  to  Italy,  Henry  Van  Dyke  to  Ilollmul, 
Hraiid  Whillock  to  Hi|(;iiim,  and  Paul  S.  Keinsch  to  Cliiiui. 
More  r<5cently  he  upixdnted  Norman  Ilapgood  MiniKl<>r  to 
I)«-nmark.  At  home  he  has  not  drawn  so  extensively  upon 
aulhoTH,  all  ho  there  was  CJeorge  ('red. 

"Other  Presidents  have  thought  that  they  did  pretty  well  if 
they  i:]u}H4-  one  fir  two  writirs  for  such  diHtinction.  Washinj^ton 
Irving  was  wiTt<\it<(l  to  Spain  in  IHI'J;  George  HanrTort  to 
Great  Britain  in  IKIG  and  to  (iermany  in  1H(»7;  Charles  Francis 
Adams  (o  (ireal  iJriluin   in    1K(>|;    Motley  to  (Jreat  Mritian  in 


1869;  George  H.  Hoker  to  Turkey  in  1871;  Lowell  to  Spain  in 
1877  and  to  Great  Britain  in  1880;  Bayard  Taylor  to  Germany 
in  1878;  Lew  Wallace  to  Turkey  in  1882;  Andrew  D.  White  to 
Germany  in  1879  and  1897  and  to  Russia  in  1892;  John  Hay  to 
Great  Britain  in  1897.  If  journalists  were  included  the  list 
would  be  longer,  altho  Mr.  Pindell,  of  Peoria,  would  not  be 

included." 


Coprrlghlcd  by  Uie  intcrnftli"uai. 

PJtOPOHKD   AMMASSAIJOK   TO 


l<ot>ert  Underwood  Johns<jn.  with  liis  grandscm,  son  of  Owen  Johnson,  the  novelist. 
Mr.  Johniwn,  the  poet-AmhaMsjwlor.  may  come  to  Issues  with  D'Annunzio,  Italy's 

po(!Hllll)Ustor, 


Lacking  a  school  of 
diplomacy  or  anything 
that  might  stand  as  an 
equivalent,  our  case,  in 
the  view  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun,  is 
often  helped  out  by  the 
both  positive  and  nega- 
tive qualifications  of 
men  of  letters  for  diplo- 
matic posts: 

"However  material 
some  of  its  results  may 
be,  diplomacy  is  a  com- 
merce in  invisible  com- 
modities. The  writer, 
particularly  of  the  im- 
aginative tj'pe,  is  at 
home  in  that  field,  even 
tho  he  know  little  of 
the  technical  details. 
Negatively  he  is  usually 
free  from  tho.se  business 
and  political  relation- 
ships and  prejudices 
that  might  prove  an 
embarrassment.  His  in- 
tellectual attitude. some- 
wluit  removed  from  the 
hurly  -  burly,  requires 
little  change  to  acquire 
the  diplomat's  detach- 
ment from  a  meddle- 
some interest  in  things 
that  do  not  concern 
him  or  the  nation  he 
represents. 

"But  there  is  a  deeper 
reason  than  tliis.  The 
effective  envoy,  while  ho 
must  not  me<ldle  with 
machinery,  must  be  able 
to  make  the  broadest 
ap|u>al  in  behalf  of  his 
own  jH'ople  to  those  of 
the  other  nation.  Both 
the  source  and  the 
medium  of  sucii  an  apixal  are  found  in  literature  at  its  best. 
It  is  at  once  nalioiuil  and  universal,  as  are  all  the  arts. 

"These  considerations  nuiy  by  no  means  be  urged  against 
the  «'sta})lishment  in  America  of  a  trained  foreign  service.  We 
are  des[)erately  in  need  of  such  a  system  and  the  need  will 
increase  ra|)idly.  Nothing  will  take  the  place  of  specific  ex- 
perienci"  in  and  study  of  international  conditions.  All  that 
can  be  said  is  that  since  the  I'nited  States  liiis  ohslinately  re- 
fused to  do  its  duty  in  this  matter,  it  is  forlunate  that  literature 
has  aided  apiireciably  in  sujiplying  the  best  nuiterial  that  could 
be  hiul.  Hul  if  the  nuiin  (lepeiidenee  were  placed  on  a  well-orgaii- 
i/,<'d  H«'rvic«',  the  luition  would  still  be  free  to  use  men  wlios«< 
altainmentK  in  other  lieids  comnuinded  world-wide  resj)ec(." 

Tix'  N't'wark  Nvuh  sees  in  Mr.  John.son  "many  excelh'iit 
«lMalifi<'ations  for  the  post";    the  New  York   Times,  too,  says 
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"it  would  have  been  difficult  for  Mr.  Wilson  to  select  a  man 
better  fitted  for  the  place  or  so  sure  of  a  cordial  welcome  from 
the  Italian  Court  and  the  Italian  people."     The  News  goes  on: 

"For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  been  identified  as  a  friend 
of  Italy,  as  he  indicated  in  his  'Italian  Rhapsody,  and  Other 
Poems  of  Italy,'  and,  later,  by  originating  and  directing  the 
American  Poets'  Ambulance  in  Italy  in  1917.  Italy  has  regis- 
tered its  appreciation  of  his  friendship  by  making  him  a  Cavaliere 
of  the  Order  of  the  Crown. 

"By  his  long  experience  as  editor  of  The  Century,  Mr.  Johnson 
became  intimate  with  public  affairs.  He  is  known  internationally 
and  will  be  at  home  in  Italian  government  circles.  Needless  to 
say,  he  will  be  pemona  graiissima  to  Italian  statesmen,  men  of 
arts  and  letters,  court  circles,  and  the  Italian  public.  This  m  a 
distinctive  as^et  at  a  time  when  Italy  is  perturbed  by  the  refusal 
of  this  Government  to  sanction  excessive  Italian  desires  in  the 
Adriatic.  Yet  the  very  closeness  of  his  friendship  for  Italy 
may  put  a  strain  upon  the  tact  and  force  with  which  Mr.  Johnson 
is  said  to  be  liberally  endowed." 

Mr.  Johnson's  poems,  lately  issued  in  a  collected  edition,  have 
brought  forth  this  appraisement  by  an  ex-Ambassador,  Dr. 
Henry  Van  Dyke,  published  in  the  Boston  Transcript: 

"In  the  rich  mediative  lyric  called  'The  Winter  Hoiir' — which 
was  the  first  poem  of  Mr.  Johnson's  I  ever  read,  and  which  per- 
haps for  that  reason  remains  my  favorite — the  charm  of  loveli- 
ness is  undeniable.  It  belongs,  with  Whittier's  'Snow-Bound' 
and  Burns's  'The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,'  among  the  true 
idyls  of  the  hearth.  Full  of  intimate,  domestic  joy  and  cheer, 
it  interprets  also  the  beauty  and  white  magic  of  fine  literature, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  the  travels  of  memory  and  imagination. 

"There  are  memorable  lines  like  these: 

Poets  that  keep  the  world  in  heart — 

Visions  of  Shelley's  Prophet-soul 

That,  seeing  part,  could  sing  the  whole — 

A  pageant  of  Carpaccio, 

Flushed  with  an  autumn  sunset-glow — 

This  rhythmic  language  made  to  reach 

Beyond  the  reticence  of  speech :  [music] 

"But  the  tranquil  enchantment  of  the  poem  comes  to  its 
height  in  the  closing  verses: 

So  when  with  late  farewell  and  slow 
The  guests  into  the  night  shall  go, 
Each  pulse  by  sympathy  made  warm, 
Forgetting  the  forgotten  storm, 
And  thou  alone  into  the  blaze. 
Thrilled  with  the  best  of  life,  shalt  gaze 
With  hunger  for  the  life  divine. 
Oh,  be  that  blessed  moment  mine! — 
With  thee,  who  art  my  winter  hour, 
Book,  picture,  music,  friend,  and  flower. 

"There  are  nature-lyrics  among  Mr.  Johnson's  poems  which 
have  in  them  both  melody  and  picture : 

In  the  tassel-time  of  spring — 
When  chinks  in  April's  windy  dome 
Let  through  a  day  of  .June: 
I  journeyed  South  to  meet  the  spring: 
To  a  Maple-leaf  in  autumn. 

"The  delectable  poem  to  his  wife,  called  'An  Irish  Love-Song,' 
and  the  lovely  reminiscent  lyric,  called  'The  Little  Room  of 
Dreams,'  seem  to  me  the  best  of  all. 

"The  odes  and  longer  poems  breathe  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  moral  enthusiasm — both  of  which  are  emotions  worthy  to  be 
uttered  in  poetry.  In  his  Italian  verses  Mr.  Johnson  shows 
his  intense  feeling  for  the  visible  beauty  and  the  historic  glory 
of  that  land  so  favored  of  the  gods  and  so  often  forsaken  by 
fortune.     He  might  say  with  Browning, 

Open  my  heart  and  you  will  see 
Graved  inside  of  it  'Italy!' 

"Yet  his  Americanism — not  of  the  narrower,  but  of  the 
broader  type — is  unmistakable  and  inexpugnable.  You  may 
feel  it  in  the  blank  verse  of  'The  Voice  of  Webster,'  in  the 
ballads  on  the  Spanish  War,  in  'The  Corridors  of  Congress,' 
with  its  noble  tribute  to  his  brother's  memory — 

Pleading  for  honor  when  men  sued  for  gain, 

and  in  the  many  verses  full  of  righteous  indignation,  militant 
idealism,  and  high  hope,  in  which  he  has  exprest  his  feelings 
about  the  world-war  and  America's  part  in  it.  He  is  an  Amer- 
ican who  loves  his  country  always,  but  best  when  she  is  right." 


A  PURIST  ON  DRINK  WATER'S  "LINCOLN 


w.: 


''  ^  ^  ^RONG  IN  EVERY  DETAIL"  is  the  sweeping 
statement  of  a  writer,  not  a  professional  dramatic 
critic,  on  Drinkwater's  "Lincoln."  But  by  the 
play's  profound  impression,  backed  up  by  its  astounding  success, 
he  is  forced  to  add  that  "it  is  somehow  right  in  the  essential 
spirit  of  the  thing  it  undertakes."  Mr.  William  E.  Barton, 
writing  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  thinks  that  this  play  has 
"shown  to  London,  perhaps  better  than  if  it  had  been  historically 
correct,  what  it  was  that  made  Abraham  Lincoln  the  foremost 
American.  His  rugged  honesty,  his  unfaltering  sense  of  duty, 
his  marvelous  kindness  of  heart,  his  simple  and  colossal  man- 
hood, worthily  interpret  the  spirit  of  American  democracy." 
The  puzzle  of  this  theatrical  phenomenon  is  how  "a  play  can 
be  so  wrong  in  virtually  all  the  details,  and  yet  be  right  in  the 
essential  message."  The  present  writer  does  not  answer:  it  is  a 
matter  for  the  dramatic  critic  if  he  can  compass  it.  Mr.  Drink- 
water,  in  a  measure,  disarms  criticism  by  disavowing  any 
attempt  at  historical  accuracy.  The  layman,  however,  who  has 
made  a  hero  of  his  Lincoln  and  studied  his  life  in  detail,  goes 
away  from  the  play  troubled  as  well  as  exalted.  Mr.  Barton 
asserts  that  "the  criticisms  of  details  are  many,  and  no  charity 
or  consideration  for  international  courtesy  can  blink  them." 

"The  opening  scene  is  'The  parlor  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
house  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  early  in  1860.  Mr.  Stone,  a  farmer, 
and  Mr.  Cuffney,  a  storekeejier,  both  men  between  fifty  and  sixty, 
are  sitting  before  an  early  spring  fire'.  It.is^duslr,  but  the  cur- 
tains are  not  drawn.  The  men  are  smoking  sil^ntily.'.  Now, 
let  us  not  stop  to  discover  that  they  later  declare  tha,t  they  have 
often  been  in  this  room  before,  and  therefore  may  be  presumed 
to  know  the  rules  of  the  house;  -that  iV/r.  Lincoln  does  not  smoke 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln  doe.s,  not  like  it.  The  fact  is  that  no  two  such 
men  in  Springfield''in  1860  would  have  felt  free  to  light  their 
pipes  in  the  'best  room'  of  a  neighbor  in  the  absence  of  host 
and  hostess.  That  liberty  might  go  in  London  in  1918,  but  not 
in  Springfield  in  I860-  These  two  men  might  possibly  have  been 
chewing  tobacco,  and  one  might  have  given  the  other  a  'chaw' 
of  his  'plug'  or  'fine-cut,'  and  they  might  have  spat  into  the 
open  fire,  but  they  would  not  have  smoked  in  the  sacred  parlor 
of  a.  neighbor  who^  himself  did  not  smoke  and  who  was  known, 
even  to  persons  less  intimate,  to  haAe  an  irascible  wife. 

"These  two  men  sing  'John  Brown's  Body,'  which  wasnot  then 
familiar,  and  whicli  did  not  become  current  till  it  wsEs  used  as  a 
marching-song  in  the  Civil  War.  They  address  Lincoln  farniliarly 
as  'Abraham,'  and  so  speak  of  him  to  Mrs.  Lincoln.  Nobody 
did  that,  nor  would  Lincoln  have  addrest  them  respectively  as 
'Samuel'  and  'Timothy.'  He  called  men  by  their  last  name 
without  a  title,  'Stone'  and  'Cuffney.'  Men  called  him  ']Mr. 
Lincoln.'  Behind  his  back  they  sometimes  spoke  of  him  as 
'Abe.'  To  his -face  few  men,  if  any,  took  liberties  with  his 
first  name.  He  called  his  law-partner  'Bill3','  but  Herndon 
called  him  'Mr.  Lincoln.'  In  many  ways  Lincoln  was  un- 
dignified; but  people  did  not  in  his  presence  take  liberties  with 
his  name. 

"These  two  neighbors  gravelj'  ask:  'Will  Abraham  accept 
the  nomination':"  The  answer  of  the  play  is:  Personally,  ne 
would  have  been  too  modest,  too  gravely  aware  of  the  heavy 
responsibilities  thrust  upon  him,  too  certain  of  the  coming  of 
civil  war;  but  Mrs.  Lincoln  is  ambitious,  and  aware  of  her 
husband's  powers;  she  will  tell  him  to  accept  and  he  will  accept. 
Now  the  truth  is  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  is  plainly  shown  by  his 
addresses  on  the  way  to  Washington,  did  not  then  expect  civil 
war;  that  he  was  mightily  ambitious  and  needed  no  urging  from 
Mrs.  Lincoln;  that  he  had  worked  hard  for  the  nomination  and 
for  every  office  that  he  ever  saw  within  his  reach  and  promising  a 
substantial  advancement;  and  that  wild  horses  could  not  have 
withheld  the  acceptance,  which  was  already  virtually  given. 
Further,  the  play  assumes  that  the  committee  arrived  from 
Chicago  to  inform  him  of  his  nomination,  came  with  plenary 
power  to  look  him  over  and  decide  whether  to  give  him  the 
nomination  or  pocket  it.  They  have  a  conference  with  him,  and 
Lincoln  goes  out  to  let  them  decide  whether,  in  the  light  of  grave 
consequences  which  he  foresees  and  thinks  they  may  not  have 
considered,  they  still  want  him;  they  take  a  vote  and  ask  him 
to  accept  the  nomination.     All  of  which  is  verj-  nearly  laughable." 

The  "hired  girl"  of  the  play  would  never  have  been  found  in 
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Springfitld  in  LsGO,  luitlur  would  tlu-  Washington  negro  ha\f 
spoken  a  "pidgin"  English: 

"In  the  lx)ok  she  ealls  Mr.  Lincoln  'Master.*  in  true 
Knglish  fashion,  but  that  is  changed  in  the  play  on  thi> 
side  of  the  oeean.  and  the  ehange  is  well.  Hut  still  the  old 
darkj-  preacher  can  discourse  to  her  on  the  ditTerence  between 
her  status  as  a  "servant'  and  his  as  a  "slaNf."  highly  iniprol)- 
able  words  for  her  to  hear  who  never  would  ha\e  accepted 
the  title  of  servant  or  called  even  Mr.  Lincoln  "Master.'  Mr. 
Lincoln  gives  his  fellow  townsmen  "cordial"  in  the  book,  and  cider 
in  the  play,  and  cider  is  better  than  'cordial."  But  cider  would 
have  been  verj-  hard  in  the  spring,  and  Lincoln"s  temperance 
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lectures  were  well  known  in  Springfield,  i  have  talked  with 
men  actually  present  and  what  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  to  his  guests 
was  nothing  other  than  cold  water 

"Mr.  Drinkwater  has  invented  a  personage,  Unmet  Ilool:, 
to  \>e  an  extra  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  a  scapegoat.  Into 
his  n)')Utli  are  jnit  the  criticisms  of  the  Adiuiuistralioii  wliicli 
Mr.  Drinkwater  felt  ought  to  find  expression,  hut  which  he  did 
not  wish  to  charge  uj)  again.st  any  one  of  the  actual  secretaries. 
H  is  a  clever  device,  and  works  well.  But  even  so,  it  leaves  th«' 
Cabinet  a  group  of  nonentities  who  emerge,  if  at  all,  only  to  be 
(oils  for  the  wisdom  and  kindness  of  the  President.  Seward  is 
badly  drawn.  The  real  Seward  was  ambitious,  disappointed, 
believed  hirn.self  to  be  a  greater  man  than  Lincoln,  and  was  for  a 
time  hostile  to  the  President.  liut  he  was  not  weak  nor  a 
Bchemer. 

"The  picture  of  Oeneral  Orant  is  a  close  approach  to  a  libel. 
Beeause  Lmrohi  has  been  iiiforiried  that  (!r<int  driidvs,  and  has 
asked  where  he  can  obtain  some  of  (Imut'ii  brand  <jf  whisky  for 
his  other  generals,  (irant  must  appear  as  a  guzzler  of  whisky, 
and  in  the  crowning  hour  of  his  military  life,  while  \Miilirig  for 
the  coming  of  L'r,  hr-  must  be  shown  witli  a  huge  bottle  from 
which  he  pours  himiielf  tumblers  full  of  raw  liquor.  Tiiat 
incident  ought  for  very  shame  to  be  <'iit  r)ut. 

"Now,  after  ail  this,  and  much  more  which  it  would  be  tedious 
and  tjiiprofitable  to  record,  showing  how  Imdiy  tin-  author  has 
handled  his  historical  nuiterial,  then-  rertuiins  on<'  further  and 
yet  more  wrious  reproach.  .Mr.  Drinkwater  does  not  under- 
•(tand  .\braham  Lincoln  himself.  He  follows  I^ird  ('harnwoctd, 
ntul  Ko  does  .Shirley  in  his  recent  Itiography.  These  men  can  not 
undepdand  that  after  Lincoln  had  delivered  his  '  house-dividcd- 
agaiii-t -itself '  H|w«'ch,  he  still  was  not  an  .Miolilionist.  and  that 
his  'Abr.lition  i'olicy"  was  an  evolution.  That  fad  tliniws  the 
whole  character  out  of  focuH.     Tiie  Lincoln  of  Mr.  Drinkwali  r 


is  a  cock-sure  Abolitionist,  who  foresees  the  Civil  War  as  the 
inevitable  result  of  his  Abolitionism,  and  who  deliberately 
forces  it  for  the  sake  of  the  freedom  of  the  slave.  He  is  also  a 
Lincoln  who  never  tells  a  story  or  cracks  a  joke.  He  does,  indeed, 
read  his  page  of  Artemus  Ward  before  the  Cabinet,  but  he  pre- 
fers the  reading  of  a  little  homily  on  tlie  need  of  something  like 
this  as  a  mental  sedative  for  them  all — a  si)eech  which  the  real 
Lincoln  would  never  have  nuule  or  felt  the  need  of  making." 

Almost  as  strong  as  Mr.  Barton's  protest  against  the  Grant 
episode  is  a  protest  we  have  received,  since  our  notice  of  the 
American  production  of  the  play,  against  the  scene  where  Lee, 
contrary  to  history,  offers  to  surrender  his  sword  to  Grant.  A 
Southern  soldier  who  fought  with  Lee  cites  the  preliminary 
agi'eement  that  Southern  officers  shquld  keep  their  side-arms. 


SNOW-SHOVELERS   AND   SCHOOL- 
TEACHERS 

MAYOR  HYLAX,  OF  NEW  YORK,  may  have  found 
the  snowdrifts  so  high  about  his  windows  in  the  recent 
storm  period  that  he  could  .see  no  "teacher  shortage." 
His  lamentation  was  loud  that  men  could  not  be  found  to  clear 
the  streets,  points  out  Jacob  Theobald,  in  a  letter  to  the  New 
York  Tribune;  but  while  the  newspapers  were  reporting  99;^ 
resignations  of  school-teachers  in  New  York  since  the  school- 
opening  in  September,  and  .")0.000  children  sent  home  because 
there  was  no  one  to  teach  them,  tlie  Mayor  kept  his  gaze  on 
the  snow.  "The  teacher  shortage  is  just  as  real  as  the  snow- 
hills  that  dot  our  streets,  only  the  teacher  shortage  is  lots  more 
serious  than  the  shortage  of  snow-shovel ers,"  Mr.  Theobald  de- 
clares. The  same  paper  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  William 
L.  Ettiuger,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  that  "there  are  now 
348  teaching  positions  in  the  schools  vacant,  and  impossible  to 
fill."     He  puts  the  matter  in  a  nutshell: 

"The  business  world  is  bidding  for  our  best  teachers  and 
getting  them.  We  must  set  the  current  the  other  way.  Unless 
we  have  something  with  which  to  pull  against  the  commercial 
competition  we  can  never  do  this.  It  is  not  that  the  teachers 
do  not  love  their  work — the}'  simply  can  not  stand  up  under  the 
l)resent  pressure." 

Mr.  Theobald  launches  into  a  little  homily  on  teachers  and 
snow-shovelers,  reminding  us  about  the  latter  that  "the  pre- 
vailing wages  paid  to  unskilled  labor  are  such  that  even  $,")  a 
day  will  not  attract  the  necessary  men."     He  writes: 

"'Old  Sol'  nuiy  be  counted  on,  in  a  few  days^  to  come  to  our 
worthy  Mayor"s  rescu(>.  With  his  liery  breath  he  will  i)rove 
much  more  effective  than  ten  times  t*>n  thousand  shovels  or  the 
new  'snow-melter.'  The  snow  labor  shortage  is  but  a  nuitler  of 
days.  Not  so  the  teacher  shortage.  Each  rising  sun  sees  the 
situation  growing  rapidly  worse.  Teachers  are  leaving  in  larger 
nund)ers  than  they  are  coming  in.  and  the  numbiT  preparing 
for  teaching  is  negligible. 

"Teachers  can  not  be  trained  overnight  any  nu)re  than  nurses, 
lawyers,  and  i)hysicians  can  in-  so  trained.  Ix>t  down  the  bars 
as  the  Mayor  proposes;  renio\e  them  altogether,  if  you  will; 
ec(»nomic  laws  will  still  limit  the  supply.  Men  and  women 
will  not  spend  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  at  school  to  prejmre  tliem- 
s«'lvis  for  a  job  that  will  pay  them  ."SUK)  a  year  less  to  start  with 
than  is  paid  to  street-cleaners.  W«  are  confronted  by  a  basic 
hiiMiati  instinct — the  desire  to  exist." 

(Quoting  Chicago  in  New  York's  disparagement  is  hitting  on 
tlie'niw  when  scorn  of  the  Western  nn'tro])olis  is  the  ohh-st  of  New 
^■o^k's  traditions.      Yet   the  New   York  Krvnin\i  I'o.st  dares  this: 

"If  llieri'  are  still  people  ill  New  \{)vk  inclined  to  resent  the 
demand  of  the  impudent  fea«-liers  for  more  |)ay,  tiies  should  look 
at  Chicago,  which  has  just  granted  incn-a-ses  of  ^I(K)  a  year  at  a 
stroke-.  Klementiiry  teachers  there  are  iu)W'  to  b(<  paid  a  mini- 
mum of  .'<!.'_'()():  Micli  teaclHls  here  receive  .'JI.OO.")  to  begin  with. 
The  high-.school  teachers  in  Chicago  are  now  to  be  started  at 
fl.tMH),  with  a  nuiximiim  of  $.'{.ilMI.  Here  the  minimum  .salary 
in  SI, :{.'(((  and  t he  iiiaximum  is  S:{.  l.'»().  Principals  in  l lie  Chicago 
grammar  schools  are  to  be  |)aid  as  mu<'h  as  .'^I.J.V),  and  here  tlu- 
maximum  is  $l,()(K>.     Y»'t  if  there  is  any  (lilT«Tence  l)etween  the 
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cities  in  living  costs,  it  favors  Chicago,  where  rents  are  lower. 
The  elementary  teachers  in  Chicago,  moreover,  are  not  satis- 
fied, but  protest  that  even  now  they  will  be  unable  to  live  as 
they  should." 

If  New  York  leads  the  niggards,  those  who  follow  her  will  get 
no  comfort  from  the  post-card  of  packed  facts  called  Public 
Service  (New  York),  issued  weekly  for  the  Institute  of  Public 
Service : 

Increase  Granted  at 


Houston,  Texas $700 

Newton,  Mass 600 

Montclair,  N.  J 500 

Ansonia,  Conn 500 

Chicago,  111 450-400 

Portland,  Ore 400 

Winchester,  Mass 400 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 400-300 

Newark,  N.  J 400-200 

Beverly,  Mass 350 

Waltham,  Mass 350-100 

Plymouth,  Conn 300 

Putnam,  Conn 300 

Stratford,  Conn 300 

San  Diego,  Cal 300 

Manche-ster,  N.  H 300 

Paulsboro.  N.  J 300-150 

Dayton,  Ohio 270 

Clinton,  Mass 250 

Waterbury,  Conn 250 

Springfield,  lU 250-200 

White  Plains,  N.  Y 225 

Montague,  Mass 220 


Grand  Rapids,  IMich $200 

Marlboro,  Mass 200 

Palmer,  Mass 200 

Lewistown,  Me 200 

Andover,  Mass 200 

Waukegan,  III .  . 180 

Beloit,  Wis 180 

Providence,  R.  I 165 

Fargo,  N.  D 150 

Belvidere,  111 l.->0-5;) 

Ashland,  Wis 150-,50 

Little  Falls,  Mhin 135 

Kearney,  Neb 135 

Wobuni,  Mass 120 

Fall  River,  Ma.ss 100 

Findlay,  Ohio 100 

Belchertown,  Mass 100 

Davenport,  Iowa 100 

Bayard,  Neb 100 

Philipsburg,  Pa 100 

Martins  Ferry,  Ohio 100 

Spencer,  Meiss 100 


"Bonus  granted  to  teachers  in  Detroit  $50  monthly;  Webster, 
Mass.,  $30  monthly;  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  $10  monthly;  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.,  $200;  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  $200;  Ridgeway,  N.  J., 
$150;  Saginaw,  Mich.,  $100;  Columbus,  Neb.,  $100;  Gales- 
bury,  111.,  $50;    Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  $50. 

"Teachers  in  one-room  schools,  Baltimore  County,  Maryland 
begin  at  $1,100  with  a  maximum  of  $1,500;  regular  grade 
teachers  $900  to  $1,300. 

"State  appropriations  in  California  insure  a  minimum  increase 
of  $150  per  teacher." 


THE  FOLLY  OF  WANDERING  MUSICIANS 

WHILE  NEW  YORK  is  flocking  to  hear  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company,  Chicago  herself,  instead  of  being 
proud  and  grateful,  thinks  the  Eastward  trip  a  fool's 
errand.  Such  at  least  is  the  plaint  of  the  music-critic  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Mr.  W.  L.  Hubbard,  who  sees  no  sense  in 
either  their  opera  company  or  their  orchestra  to  go  wandering, 
especially  into  fields  already  overfilled  with  such  wares.  Chicago's 
orchestra  went  to  Cleveland  and  Detroit,  spent  nearly  $4,000, 
besides  strength,  energy,  and  time  for  rehearsals,  and  made  a 
net  profit  of  •$3.')0.  "Nothing  in  the  way  of  prestige  was  gained, 
the  financial  profits  were  negligible,  and  wear  and  tear  were  the 
sole  earnings."     Mr.  Hubbard  has  his  own  share  of  scorn: 

"Next  season  the  orchestra  doubtless  will  feel  it  is  incumbent 
to  go  to  New  York  and  Boston  for  concerts.  There  seems  to  be 
some  sort  of  an  idea  that  the  standing  and  position  of  the  orches- 
tra depend  upon  its  going  to  the  Eastern  metropolises  and  letting 
the  critics  there  take  a  whack  at  it  in  order  to  show  that  it  is 
really  worth  while!  New  York  has  far  more  orchestral  con- 
certs than  it  needs  or  wants,  and  Boston  certainly  is  not  suffering. 
Just  what  difference  it  can  make  to  us  here  in  Chicago  whether 
New  York  likes  us  or  does  not  like  us  it  is  difficult  to  see.  The 
going  is  as  absurd  as  is  the  .sending  of  our  opera  organization 
there  to  be  picked  to  pieces  and  'patronized.'  Chicago's  musical 
field  of  activity  is  the  Middle  West  and  the  West,  and  what 
New  York  and  Boston  think  about  us  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
If  we  are  good  they  certainly  will  think  no  good  of  us;  if  we  are 
not  good  they  are  certain  not  to.     So  where  is  the  gain?" 

The  "community"  suggestion  contained  in  tlie  alt.ernative 
might  be  useful  for  more  than  Chicago's  band;  but  who  ever 
heard  of  an  orchestra  stepping  down  from  its  Olympian  heights 
in  its  own  home-town?     Here,  however,  is  Mr.  Hubbard's  gospel : 


"The  field  for  the  Chicago  orchestra  should  be  right  here  in 
Chicago  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  giving  of  the  after- 
noon and  evening  weekly  concerts  in  Orchestra  Hall  and  the 
offering  of  the  Populars  and  the  children's  concerts  are  largely 
society  functions,  and  the  great  general  public  is  as  effectively 
excluded  from  them  as  tho  they  were  given  in  the  Imperial 
palace  in  Peking.     The  Populars  are  sold  out  before  even  the 
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SALARIES    AND   WACiES   AT   WESLEYAN    UNIVERSITY. 

A  table  issued  in  the  Wcslviian  Alumnus,  which  is  probably  of  wide  ap- 
plication on  the  subject  agitating  schools  and  colleges. 

program  is  announced,  and  the  children's  concerts  are  cause 
for  little  less  than  riots  every  time  they  are  given. 

"With  Chicago  as  vast  as  it  is  and  with  its  huge  population, 
the  Chicago  orchestra  should  find  its  field  of  traveling  right 
here  within  the  confines  of  the  city.  There  are  large  halls  in 
different  sections — on  the  northwest  and  west  sides,  and  on  the 
southwest  sides — ^which  would  accommodate  audiences  of 
ample  proportions.  To  these  halls  the  Chicago  orchestra  should 
go  every  two  weeks  or  every  month  offering  a  regular  series  of 
orchestral  concerts  with  programs  of  high  character  yet  made 
with  the  skill  Mr.  Stock  knows  so  well  to  bring  to  their  fashioning, 
and  thus  give  to  all  the  people  of  (^hicago  the  orchestral  and 
musical  sustenance  that  is  needed. 

"The  cost  of  travel  and  the  wear  ujjon  the  men  would  be 
nothing  compared  to  the  trips  out  of  town.  And  the  results 
to  the  musical  growth  and  development  of  the  city  would  be 
beyond  the  computing.  p]ven  if  mere  ex|)enses  were  all  that 
were  met,  the  undertaking  would  be  infinitely  more  worth 
while  than  the  trotting  about  the  country  to  cities  far  distant 
and  which  now  are  in  the  zone  of  activity  of  other  orchestras. 
And  there  is  no  reason  why  the  earnings  from  such  concerts 
should  not  be  fairly  substantial.  They  certainly  would  be  more 
than  th(!  $350  gained  from  the  two  concerts  in  Cleveland  and 
Detroit.  The  (^hi(?ago  Orchestral  Association  has  shown  itself 
and  is  showing  itself  a  factor  of  splendid  and  tremendous  cul- 
tural activity  in  the  community.  Here  is  a  chance  for  it  to 
widen  still  farther  its  valued  power." 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 


-  i.trd  t»y  till*  TrPSS  Illustrating  Si'r\  ■■ 

IRISH    PROTESTANTS    WHO    PROTEST    AOAINST    IKISH     INDEPENDENCE. 

The  delegation  of  Irish  I'roU'stant  olergynipn  from  ristcr  fjroiiiicd  on  the  deck  of  the  ship  which  l)roufiht  tlieni  to  this  country  la-st  Deccmi)er. 
Those  in  front  are.  from  tlie  reader's  left  to  riglit:  Rev.  William  Corkey  (Presbyterian),  Rev.  C.  \\.  Maguire  (Methodist),  Mr.  William  Coote.  M.P. 
Standing:  Rev.  Edward  Hazleton  (Methodist),  Rev.  A.  Wylie  Blue  (Presbyterian).  Mrs.  William  Corkey.  Mrs.     Edward  Hazleton,  Mrs.  Irwin, 

Hiv.   Frederick  E.   Flarte  i  Met  hodist).  Rev.  Louis  W.  Oooks  (Episcopal). 


ULSTER'S   APPEAL  TO   AMERICAN   PROTESTANTS 


JUST  AS  TIIK  'IHISU  REPUBLIC'S"  campaign  for 
recognition  and  for  fund.s  has  won  wide  support  in  Catholic 
circles,  and  hearty  indorsement  from  Catholic  prelates 
and  editors,  so  the  ]*rotestant  delegation  from  L'nionist  Ulster 
have  been  welcomed  in  the  Protestant  press  and  pulpit  as  they 
tour  the  countrj'  to  tell  "the  other  side"  of  the  Irish  question. 
The  gentlemen  from  Ulster — three  Methodist  ministers,  two 
Presbyterian  ministers,  one  Anglican  clergyman,  and  a  lay 
I*resbyterian  Member  of  I'arliament — say  they  are  here  "to 
counteraf;t  Sinn-Fein  pn)i)aganda,  to  contradict  llicir  misrepre- 
wntations,  and  tx>  tell  the  truth  about  the  real  conditions  in 
Iri'land."  They  have  been  given  an  opi)ortimity  to  present  tlieir 
side  of  the  ca.se  in  Protestant  pulj)ils  in  our  jjrincipal  cities, 
in  mass-niM'tings  held  under  I'rotestant  auspices,  and  in  the 
columns  of  Protestant  Church  weeklies,  and  ihey  have  either 
arouw'd  or  brought  to  light  considerable  sympathy  with  their 
views.  Hishop  Wilw)n,  of  the  Methodist  Episcoi)al  Churdi, 
is  quoted  by  the  N«'W  York  Cltrinluin  Adroctilc  (Methodist- 
Kpiscopal;  eh  having  said,  at  a  preachers'  meeting  addrest  by 
the  Methodist  members  of  the  Ulstx-r  delegation,  that  tin-  efforts 
to  have  Congri-ss  jiass  a  n-solulion  indorsing  the  "  Irish  |{epubli<'" 
is  "nothing  short  of  an  insult  to  fircjit  liritaiii."  Even  more 
••mphalically  the  convention  of  the  Episcojial  Dioce.se  of  Chicago, 
in  a  griH'ting  to  Irish  Anglicans,  a.ssures  them  that  "We  are 
not  alone,  liut  repres<'nt  and  share  the  feelings  common  to  the 
greater  body  of  Ainericans  in  resenting  and  repudiating  llie 
|>ropagatida  in  our  country  of  Sinn-Fein  agitators  and  their 
abettorH  in  the  United  Stales  of  America."  Presbyterian 
fM'ling  Ih  indicated  by  editorials  like  this  from  The  Coiilitirut 
(('hicago): 

"The  deputation  from  Ireland  is  sent  by  th«'  Irish  Presby- 
terian Chun-h  to  ofTH«d.  the  emj)ty  and  prep(»sleroiis  propaganda 
carried  on  of  late  in  this  country  wh<reby  I)e  X'ahra  ati<!  his 
fellow  Sinn-FejiHTH  are  trying  to  make  people  beliexc  ilmi 
then*  is  Mucli  a  thing  in  the  world  as  an  Irish  l{epublic.  The(»- 
retically  it  ih  uiifortiinaN-  ijial  a  iruitler  so  essentially  political 
hIiouIiI  Im-  iiuid"'  the  mission  of  a  gmup  of  church  men  ecclesias- 


tically  appointecL  But  after  the  Roman  hierarchy  and  priest- 
hood of  America  have  recognized  the  Sinn-F(Mn(>rs  so  ostenta- 
tiously as  honor  guests  of  the  Catholic  Church,  nothing  can 
stop  a  superfervent  P*rott'stant  welcome  for  these  newcomers 
wherever  they  may  choose  to  go  in  the  United  States.  Even 
those  who  feel — as'  certainly  numy  Presbyterians  do — that 
Ulster  made  the  supreme  blunder  of  all  Protestant  history 
when  it  refused  on  religious  grounds  to  support  Irish  Home 
Rule,  will  not  hold  aloof  from  the  cordial  reception  wliich  this 
l*rotestant  delegation  will  now  meet.  \\"hate\(T  may  be  saitl 
of  times  past,  their  present  antipathy  to  absunl  Sinn  Fein  nuist 
command  the  api)roval  of  all  men  of  sound  and  unbiasetl 
judgment." 

"The  Sinii-Feiners  are  Bolsheviki  under  an  Irish  name  whosi> 
hatred  of  authority  is  not  confined  to  Britain,. but  to  all  orderly 
society,"  remarks  The  Presbyterian  Banner  (Pittsburg),  which 
believes: 

"The  rel(>ase  of  Inland  to  their  rule  would  be  to  hand  ov«'r 
(he  island  to  a  group  of  conscienceless  bigots  who,  while  the\' 
denounce  a  slabh"  democracy,  bow  in  worship  before  the  autoc- 
racy of  tlie  Pope.  The  Protestants  of  Ireland  refuse  to  b«'  left 
to  the  mercy  of  tliese  insane  revolutionisls  by  recognizing  a 
government  in  Ireland  that  is  not  resi)onsil)le  to  the  British 
Parliament.  The  probictii  is  l)olh  religious  and  political,  but 
were  the  religious  i)rol>l<iii  removed  llic  political  jirolesl  would 
soon  evaporat*'." 

"It  was  (he  first  opporluiiity  tliat  Chicago  has  had  to  listen 
to  a  difTerenI  si<le  of  the  Irisii  slory  from  that  which  is  usually 
coupled  wilh  the  plea  for  Irish  fnM-dom  and  the  relief  of  th«> 
dislrest  people,"  reports  T/ie  Chrislinn  Century  (I)i.sciples)  of  a 
mass-nu-eting  held  in  its  own  cily,  and  il  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  .Xtmiicaii  spirit  is  so  proiupl  to  respond  lo  cidls  for 
lilierty  and  dcmocrncy  liial  il  has  b<-en  easy  for  the  Roman 
('nlliolic  propagaiidisi  of  soulhein  Irisli  iiidepeiideiice  lo  gain 
a  HympatlM-lic  hearing  and  raise  large  sums  of  money  f«»r  the 
so-called  Irish  Republic.  The  ])reseiice  of  these  distinguished 
ProtestanI  clergv  unit  ma<le  il  clear  that  there  is  a  very  dilTer- 
enl  side  to  I  he  problem,  and  llial  most  of  the  stories  of  oul- 
rnge  and  oppression  are  pure  (iciion.  Al  least  il  will  not  be 
possililc  lienceforlh  for  Ihe  anii-English  agitators  lo  have  their 
own    \Mi>    wi'hoiil    al    least    some   demaml    being  made  for  lh(> 
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presentation  of  the  facts  on  which  the  urgent  and  loyal  pleas  of 
large  numbers  of  the  Irish  people  against  separation  from  the  em- 
pire are  based.  The  one  danger  which  Protestant  Ireland  fears 
more  than  any  other  is  such  a  form  of  Home  Rule  as  will  subject 
them  to  the  domination  of  a  Roman  Catholic  government." 

Catholic  editors  are  inclined  to  minimize  the  effect  of  the 
mission  from  Ulster.  To  quote  a  typical  editorial  appearing  in 
The  New  World  (Chicago) : 

"The  deputation  from  the  Protestant  churches  of  Ireland  have 
a  hard  task  ahead  in  America.  Representing  only  a  fraction 
of  the  Irish  people,  it  presumes  to  speak  for  a  united  Protestant- 
ism. Backed  by  secret  funds,  and  selected  in  secret  meetings, 
the  committee  will  find  scant  welcome  here.  Not  a  handful 
in  this  country  will  be  found  to  greet  a  junta  whose  purpose 
runs  so  counter  to  the  sympathy  of  liberty-loving  people.  Com- 
ing from  Ulster,  the  ministerial  aggregation  will  endeavor 
to  make  out  a  case  for  the  rights  of  minorities.  But  even  Ulster 
is  47  per  cent.  Catholic.  Already  this  province  has  by  vote 
decided  for  self-determination.  The  assumption  that  all  of 
Protestant  Ulster  is  against  a  free  Ireland  is  utterly  false.  Many 
of  the  ardent  workers  for  Sinn  Fein  are  Protestant  and  Ulsterite. 
Moreover,  Ulster  in  its  day  served  well  the  cause  of  a  free 
Ireland.  It  may  be  worth  noting  that  nearly  all  the  heroes 
of  modern  Ireland  have  been  Protestant.  The  desire  of  a  few 
ministerial  politicians  to  confuse  the  Irish  issue  will  not  be  a 
success.  A  certain  type  of  Protestantism  will  give  a  fervent 
welcome  to  Mr.  Coote  and  his  band.  The  welcome  will  be 
based  on  nothing  more  substantial  than  the  cry  of  the  Belfast 
rowdy,  'To  hell  with  the  Pope.'" 

Americans  anxious  to  understand  the  Irish  problem  are  likely 
to  be  further  perplexed  when  they  note  The  New  World's  as- 
sertion that  many  Sinn-Feiners  are  Protestants  and  are  in- 
formed on  the  other  hand  by  two  members  of  the  Ulster  dele- 
gation, quoted  in  Zion's  Herald  (Metli.  Epis.,  Boston),  that 
"the  best  elements  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  in  Ireland 
are  against  a  republic  as  impossible  and  absurd  for  Ireland." 


THE   MINISTERS   BOOKS   AS   A 
PUBLIC   LIBRARY 

MANY  SMALL  TOWNS  are  without  a  public  library;  in 
others  the  library  is  not  properly  kept  up,  nor  is  there 
any  one  to  direct  the  reading  of  young  people  and  to 
keep  them  interested  in  books.  One  minister,  who  tells  of  his 
experience  in  The  Continent,  came  to  the  conclusion  a  while  ago 
that  the  small-town  minister  ought  to  have  a  library  that  could 
be  of  use  to  other  families  than  his  own.  He  remembered  the 
many  good  books  that  had  been  lent  to  him  by  good  pastors  in 
the  days  of  his  youth.  Chance  threw  in  his  way  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  his  dream  into  practise  and  he  took  the  fullest 
advantage  of  it.     As  the  minister-librarian  tells  the  story: 

"In  Chicago  one  day  I  was  able  to  buy  a  general  library  of 
more  than  two  hundred  volumes  that  would  make  good  read- 
ing for  a  minister  and  at  the  same  time  would  be  attractive  to 
boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  in  a  rural  parish.  This  was 
brought  home.  Announcement  was  made  from  the  pulpit  that 
any  one  wishing  books  could  borrow  if  they  came  to  the  manse. 
During  the  first  year  one  hundred  and  fifteen  of  these  books 
were  read,  several  of  them  more  than  once.  The  second  year 
many  new  ones  were  added,  and  thej^  were  read,  making  nearly 
three  hundred  loaned. 

"This  is  no  freak  notion.  We  would  not  be  doing  this  but 
for  the  fact  that  there  is  no  such  library  for  the  folk  here,  and 
for  the  second  fact  that  if  there  were,  it  might  just  fall  out 
that  there  would  be  no  one  to  keep  it  in  order  and  fit  to  use. 
Some  days  ago  I  was  visiting  in  a  larger  town  than  ours.  Years 
ago  about  one  thousand  books  had  been  bought  for  the  library 
there.  I  was  surpriz(>d  to  find  many  of  the  same  authors  that 
we  have  in  our  library,  and  to  discover  many  of  the  books  piled 
up  like  junk  in  one  corner.  The  people  told  us  that  the  picture- 
show  had  killed  the  library,  but  on  careful  examination  I  found 
this  not  true.  We  have  a  good  picture-show  in  our  town;  our 
children  go,  but  they  also  read  books.  There  they  do  not  read. 
What  is  really  the  difference?  It  is  a  matter  of  some  one  who 
will  continually  care  for  this  fine  thing  we  call  a  library.  A 
library  is  like  a  baby,  it  requires  lots  of  care.     We  are  willing 


to  turn  over  the  book  business  here  to  any  one  who  will  take  it 
up  and  keep  it  going;  but  until  that  person  or  organization  comes 
forward  we  will  loan  our  books.  It  is  not  a  source  of  proselyting 
for  our  church,  even  if  Mormons,  Methodists,  Christians,  and 
many  others  besides  Presbyterians  do  read  our  books.  It  is  a 
matter  of  a  little  Christianity  ministering  in  good  books. 

"How  will  we  keep  it  up?  Men  will  give  individually  toward 
its  upkeep.  The  Sunday-school  will  probably  set  aside  a  cer- 
tain amount  to  keep  new  books  coming  in.  It  is  not  very  expen- 
sive anyway.  The  good  wife  of  the  pastor  has  done  most  of  the 
reading  ahead  of  the  children  and  checking  out  of  the  books. 
Our  children  are  happy  and  bus3%  partly  because  they  read. 

"'Do  you  mean  to  say  you  loan  technical  books  like  com- 
mentaries?' Why,  yes,  I  have  done  that.  Sabbath-school 
teachers  borrow  them  sometimes  and  take  exceptionallj'  good 
care  of  them,  too.  It  is  lots  of  fun  being  just  a  little  like  Christ, 
even  in  lending  books." 


$1,0,000   A   YEAR   ENOUGH   FOR   A 
CHRISTIAN 

A  MAXIMUM  LIVING  ALLOWANCE  is  as  essential 
to  spiritual  welfare  as  a  minimum  allowance  is  for 
-  bodily  comfort,  asserts  Father  John  A.  Ryan,  who  in 
"The  Church  and  Socialism"  (University  Press)  holds  that  a 
twelve-room  house  is  sufficient  for  an  average-sized  family  of 
husband  and  Avife  and  four  or  five  children,  and  an  income  of 
$10,000  enough  for  annual  expenditure.  This  Catholic  writer, 
who  is  a  vigorous  and  outspoken  opponent  of  Socialism,  argues 
that  man  is  not  the  happier  because  he  has  more  wants  and  the 
means  to  gratify  them,  and  that  the  true  conception  of  life  lies 
not  in  the  number  of  wants,  but  in  the  kind  of  wants  that  a  man 
satisfies.  Wisdom  prays:  "Give  me  neither  poverty  nor 
riches;  give  me  only  the  necessaries  of  life."     We  read  further: 

"When  the  demands  of  health  and  moderate  comfort  have 
been  supplied  additional  sense-satisfactions  contribute  little 
or  nothing  to  the  development  of  body,  heart,  or  mind.  They 
necessitate  an  expenditiu'e  of  time,  energy,  and  resources  that 
might  be  employed  in  building  up  the  higher  and  rational  side 
of  man.  They  exert  a  damaging  influence  upon  morals,  mind, 
health,  and  happiness." 

The  moral  law,  we  are  told,  "demands  that  man  shall  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  his  animal  and  lower  nature  only  to  the  extent 
that  is  compatible  with  a  reasonable  attention  to  the  things  of  the 
mind  and  spirit."  Whenever  we  make  our  physical  senses 
superior  to  reason,  moral  disorder,  perversion  of  fQnction,  and 
unrighteous  conduct  are  said  to  result.  If  the  Christian  view 
be  correct,  then,  a  larger  house  than  one  of  twelve  rooms  for  the 
family  of  average  size  is  a  waste,  and  an  income  larger  than 
$10,000  tends  to  increase  the  purely  physical  desires.  Excesses, 
or  extravagances,  of  the  kind  fostered  by  wealth  and  ease,  are  gen- 
erally followed  by  evils  of  the  moral  order.  "The  belief  that 
men  can  live  noble,  religious,  and  intellectual  lives  in  the  pres- 
ence of  abundant  material  satisfaction  is  well  called  by  the  econo- 
mist, Charles  Perin,  'the  most  terrible  seduction  of  our  time.'" 
Father  Ryan  anticipates  arguments  against  his  theorj': 

"A  stock  objection  to  the  doctrine  here  defended  rests  on  the 
assertion  that  every  community  needs  some  examples  of  life 
on  a  scale  of  material  magnificence,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
dulling  and  deadening  effect  of  monotonous  mediocrity.  Pre- 
cisely why  all  the  real  and  solid  effects  of  variety  could  not  be 
had  within  the  limits  set  in  this  paper  is  not  easilj-  seen.  The 
satisfaction  and  the  uplifting  influence  that  are  derived  by  the 
masses  from  the  contemplation  of  palatial  residences,  splendid 
raiment  and  equipages,  and  the  other  public  manifestations  of 
excessive  expenditure,  would  be  vastly  overtopped  by  the 
benefits  that  would  follow  the  investment  of  this  money  in 
decent  habitations  for  the  poor,  schools,  hospitals,  parks,  play- 
grounds, art-galleries  and  public  concerts.  There  would  also 
be  a  decrease  of  social  hatred,  envy,  and  discontent.  At  any 
rate,  a  reduction  of  90  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  thewexisting 
instances  of  magnificent  living  would,  owing  to  the  comparative 
rarity  of  the  phenomenon,  increase  the  impression  made  upon 
the  minds  and  imaginations  of  the  masses." 
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A    PLEA   FOR    "THE   WRATH    OF   (;OD" 
L\   THE   PL  I.PIT 

THK  VEin'  TITLK  of  Jonathan  Kdwanls's  fanu)ns 
sermon  ou  "Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry  Clod" 
se«»ms  nowadays  arehaie  and  almost  ^ott-sque.  Pnach- 
ers  habitnally  thundered  on  siK-h  topies  half  a  century  ago,  hut 
in  recent  years,  as  a  writer  in  The  Milhodii>t  lievica-  luis  said, 
they  have  laid  away  "in  the  attk*  of  their  intt^leet"  their  "belief 
in  the  dreadful  consequences  of  unrepented  sin  continuing 
lH\vond  the  grave."'  Acknowledging  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
Dr.  Andrew  CJillies  in  his  recent  book  on  "The  Individualistic 
Gosix>I"  (Methodist  Book  Concern)  de|>lores  the  change  and 
laments  the  forgetfulness  of  tlu'  wratli  of  (iod  so  charact^-ristic 
\>f-  modern  preaching.  Dr.  Gillies  insists  that  no  preacher  who 
studies  his  Bible  or  even  his  New  Testament  can  fail  to  realize 
that  there  is  just  as  much  emphasis  there  on  the  wrath  of  God 
against  sin  as  upon  the  fact  that  "God  is  love."  In  fact,  he 
says,  "the  whole  New  Testament  is  a  continuous  series  of  con- 
trasts between  the  blessedness  of  righteousness  and  the  misery 
of  sin,  the  splendor  of  Kternal  Day,  and  the  horror  of  the  'outer 
darkness.'"     As  we  read  further: 

"He  who  breathed  'Come  unto  me'  also  cried  'Wo  unto  thee.' 
The  'wrath  of  the  l>ainl)'  and  "tlic  ))iood  of  tlie  Land)'  are  l)oth 
Scrijiture  phrases.  The  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  and  the 
IKirable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  lie  side  by  sid<'.  The  promise 
of  resit'  to  those  who  die  in  tiie  Lord  is  followed  by  the  terrible 
statement  concerning  the  finally  lost  that  'they  have  no  rest 
day  nor  night.'  The  .same  epistle  which  exalts  the  sacrificial 
Saviorhood  of  Jesus  bristles  with  statements  of  the  irreparable 
harm  that  awaits  the  iuir(])eiitant  and  ai)ostate.  Out  from 
the  same  pages  where  glow  the  repeated  assurance  that  'God  is 
love'  blaze  the  repeated  announcements,  in  one  form  or  another, 
that  'our  God  is  a  consuming  fin.'  The  same  commission  which 
enj<jins  th<-  preacher  to  comfort  bids  him  also  warn,  and  it  would 
be  only  a  waste  of  time  to  a.sk,  'Warn  of  what'/'  Verily  the 
Word  of  God  is  a  two-edged  sword." 

The  writer  quotes  such  an  eminent  psychological  authority 
as  the  late  William  James  to  help  prove  his  point  that  fear  is  a 
valuable  factor  in  anjusing  tin*  con.science  and  in  Imnging 
aVxiUt  moral  regen«'ration.  Dr.  Gillies  thinks  that  the  war 
"proved  beyond  ix^radventure  that  if  men  are  to  be  saved  they 
iriust  be  brought  face  to  fa<;e  with  and  be  made  to  feel  the  grim 
and  terrible  as  well  as  the  pleasant  and  glorious  realities." 
Turning  from  {>sychology  to  church  history,  Dr.  Gillies  thus 
goes  on  with  his  argument: 

-"Kvery  great  Christian  age  and  every  vital  spiritual  revival 
in  (Jhristian  history  has  had  at  its  heart  the  belief  in  and  em- 
pliasis  on  the  Juflgment  and  eternal  conseriuenccs  of  continued 
sin,  and,  converM'l.N',  the  jx  ri^ds  niarkeij  by  nuiral  and  s|)irilual 
decad«-nce  have  been  periods  when  the  pulpit  has  been  silent 
about,  and  the  j)eople  have  cea.sed  to  believ*!  \ilally  in,  the 
fact  that  'because  of  these  things  comet h  th<!  wrath  of  (Jod 
iiI>on  the  cliihlren  of  disobedienci'.'  .  .  .  The  pnaching  of  those 
first  Christian  c<nluries,  and  of  Savonarola  during  the  <'leansing 
of  Florence,  and  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  and  of  Calvin 
on  the  Continent  atnl  Kno.\  in  Scotland,  and  of  the  Wesleyan 
ri!vival  under  the  Wesleys  and  Whitclield,  and  of  the  revivals 
in  America  un<ler  Kdwards  and  Finney  anfl  Mo<idy  anri  Hilly 
Sunday  -the  pre.nliing  of  tlictse  great  mo\-emefils  and  gr<al 
leaders  has  dilTered  in  muiiy  wa.\s,  but  e\ery  bit  of  it  has  l»i  <ii 
marked  U}  a  greater  or  Icmh  degree  by  one  thini; — the  insistent. 
perti>'fenf  •|ie|jir:ilion  thai  e\erv  man  mnsl  gi\e  an  account  of 
tiiinHeir  to  .Miiiiglily  (iod  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  and 
that  he  who  faccM  the  futiiri!  without  faith  in  and  fidelity  to 
JirMUM  ChriMt  the  .Savior  is  but  commilting  his  own  soid  lo  the 
hla<rk  darkncHH  of  Hpiritiial  death.  No  (ireacliing  that  miui- 
rniz4-M  or  iH  Hilent  about  man's  reN|)orisibility  lo  (iod  and  the 
eternal  e<inHef|uenceM  of  ftin  has  ever  brought  about  a  wide- 
Mpreu/i  revival  of  religi^.n  or  Ie<l  liiimunily  to  the  lieroic  heights 
of  abar^lonment  to  the  will  of  (iod." 

.Vnd  Hf)  Dr.  (iillicH  comcH  to  what  he  calls  the  " wlf-evidenl" 
eoncluMion  that  we  need  to-<lay  more  preaching  (if  "the  wrath 


of  God,"  and  that  .such  preaching  is  essential  to  the  full  success 
of  the  Church  in  a  day  of  many  illusions  and  much  confusion: 

"The  present  silence  of  the  Protestant  i)uli)it  on  the  solemn 
themes  of  hell  and  the  Judgment  is  a  reaction  from  hyper- 
Calvinism.  .Vll  reactions  tend  toward  extremes  and  all  extremes 
are  pregnant  of  disaster.  .  .  .  The  ])enduhim  has  again  .swung 
to  the  end  of  the  arc.  If  Jonathan  Kdwards  and  his  frightful 
sermon  on  'Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry  (Jod'  represent  one 
extreme,  the  modern  ])reacher,  with  the  doctrine  of  'the  dreadful 
consequences  of  uiu'cpeiited  sin  continuing  beyond  the  grave' 
laid  carefully  away  in  the  attics  of  his  intellect,  may  well  repre- 
s(>nt  the  other.  And  the  last  state  of  the  i)ulpit  is  at  least  as 
bad  as  the  first.  If  the  ])reacher  of  the  gospel  has  no  moral 
right  to  'i)ut  the  devil  on  the  throne  and  call  him  God.'  neither 
has  he  any  right  to  let  nuinkind  think  of  (Jod  as  a  magnified  and 
overindulgent   parent  who  winks  blandly  at  all  forms  of  wrong. 

"It  would  not  be  fair  to  assume  that  this  silence  in  the  pulpit 
is  the  cause  of  so  touch  spiritual  superficiality  in  the  pews, 
or  even  suggest  that  it  bears  any  causal  relation  to  the  moral 
rottenness  which  lirought  our  boasted  civilization  down  with 
such  a  tragic  crash.  But  it  is  fair  to  remind  oiu-.selves  tliat  these 
conditions  happen  to  be  contemporaneous,  and  to  recollect 
Carlyle's  striking  words,  'When  belief  wa.xes  uncertain,  then 
l)ractise,  too,  becomes  un.sound.'  And  to  the  thoughtful  man 
there  will  come  those  disturbing  words  from  Jeremiah,  "They 
have  heah>d  also  the  hurt  of  the  daughter  of  my  })eoj)le  .slightly, 
saying.  Peace,  Peace,  when  there  is  no  peace.' 

'"Xo  sane  man  would  advocate  a  return  to  the  religion  of  the 
November  fog,  wliose  chief  function,  as  Brierle.y  put  it,  is  the 
exhalation  of  gloom.  No  one  waufts  preaching  that  appeals  to 
fear,  and  that  alone.  The  Christianity  which  "walks  in  won-ied 
morality'  is  gono  and  never  ought  to  come  back.  But  thought- 
ful men,  I  believe,  can  already  s^  the  need  of  that  balanced 
preaching  whicli  drives  liome  to; the  consciousness  both  the 
severity  and  the  goodness  of  God,  the  wages  of  sin  as  well  as  the 
gift  of  God,  the  horrors  of  hell  and  the  glories  of  heaven  as  well 
as  the  call  to  .social  service.  Theli,  and  only  then,  will  men  be 
rid  of  their  fatuous  illusions  and  realize  that  now  is  the  ac- 
cepted time,  now  is  the  day  of  .salvation.  Then,  and  then  only, 
can  we  even  hope  for  the  first  faint  beginnings  of  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth." 


"FEATHERED  MISSIONARIES"— A  Presliyterian  mi.ssionary 
in  India,  (Captain  Arthur  E.  Slater,  is  responsible  for  what  The 
Pre-shi/leruiu  (Philadelphia)  calls  the  "feathered-missionary" 
idea  which  has  added  to  the  prosperity,  and  hence  to  the  com- 
fort and  .self-respect,  of  the  low-caste  Hindus  with  whom  the 
cai)tain  has  been  working.  It  is  ex|)lained  that  throtigh  his  intlu- 
<n(!(!  with  the  Presbyterian  mission  at  Etah,  India,  "tln're  has 
been  developed  a  large  chicken  industry  by  which  through  cross- 
breeding of  native  fowls  with  thoroughbred  stock  the  value  of 
the  Indian  chicken  has  be(>n  incn'ased  1(K)  i)er  ct>nt."  "  It  seems 
that  "the  w<'ight  of  the  native  egg  has  been  doubled,  th«<  weight 
of  I  he  fowl  doubled,  and  the  increased  ])roduction  i)er  fowl  has 
a<l\ance(l  from  !.">  to  120  eggs  a  year."  The  ])rice  of  chickens 
is  said  to  ha\c  adxanced  fi'oiu  twel\e  c<>nts  to  one  dollar  or 
more,  and  egg  jjrices  ha\c  rism  pniporlionalcly.  As  we  read  in 
Thr  I'rohiilirutn: 

"All  has  been  to  the  a<l\autage  of  the  'out-caste,'  the  lowest 
and  most  despised  ••lass  of  India,  who  were  the  only  ones  'unfit' 
.•iikI  'unclean'  enough  to  h.indle chifkens.  The  wage  of  this 
class  averages  about  three  dollars  a  mouth  for  the  man.  The 
chicken  l)usine,ss  has  be«'n  develojM'd  by  the  women  and  <'hil- 
dn  n.  in  line  with  their  usual  duties,  and  luis  greatly  .idded  to  the 
nioullily   income  of  the  famil.\. 

"Captain  Slater  found  that  all  thi'  'oul-<'asles'  were  raising 
chick<ns,  scrawny,  scrubby  sp«'cimens  that  w«>ighed  about  thn-e 
pounds  apiei-e,  laid  four  or  five  eggs  a  year,  an<l  were  almost 
worthless  mongrels.  He  decided  that  the  opporlunitN'  for  the 
mission  and  for  the  piople  lay  in  developing  the  chiclven  business. 
He  wrot^'  to  W.  H.  Uidgway,  an  earnest  I'resbyterian  of  Coat«'s- 
ville.  Pa.,  t<tld  him  llu'  situation,  and  imm<tlialel\  got  Inlp  from 
iiim  an<l  the  Bible  class  which  he  taught. 

"The  first  erate  of  chiekenH  received  were  of  iln'  finest  Hhod«' 
Island  l{e<l  thoroughbreds,  ami  came  labeled,  "Missionaries  in 
Feathers.'  These  were  achled  to  the  <'ggs  given  to  the  'oul- 
cnHtes'  with  inHlruclionH  to  cross  the  breeds.  There  has  since  de- 
veloped the  fowl  whii-h  is  netting  tile' out-caste 'such  gt)od  returns." 
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CLOTHES 


Goina  the  limit  in  Style 
but  not  in  Price 

Every  fabric  all-wool  and  cjuaranfeed 


This  Spring,  Styleplus  will  go  even 
their  own  reputation  one  better. 
They  will  offer  such  style  perfection 
and  such  a  wealth  of  fashionable 
models  and  fabrics  that  literally  no 
taste  will  go  unanswered. 

Every  shade  of  style  demand  from 
the  extreme  to  the  ultra-conserva- 
tive will  find  its  exact  response  in 
the  big  Styleplus  line.  Style  backed 
up  by  all-wool  fabrics  that  give  real 
wear, 

$45^*50 -$55 '$60 

And  a  I  united  assortment  at  $40 

>H.  S.  &Co.,  Inc. 


Buying  will  concentrate  on  clothes 
that  offer  genuine  style  and  all-wool 
fabrics  at  sensible  prices.  The 
lion's  share  of  popularity  will  go  to 
Styleplus  on  all  counts — style,  qual- 
ity and  price. 

Sold  by  leading  merchants  from 
coast  to  coast.  Manufactured, 
trademarked,  guaranteed  and  priced 
(each  price  printed  on  the  sleeve 
ticket)  by  Henry  Sonneborn  &l  Co., 
Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

iTie  hi'cj  name  in  clothes 


Styleplus 
Clothes 


Trade 

Mart 

Kfz. 


rcA's  KNOWN~PT?TfT:n  a.i 


CURRENT 


POETRY 


IN  poetrj'  the  women  stand  up  j^allanlly 
for  eat'h  other.  Marj;aret  Widtitiner 
hails  Martruerite  Wilkinson  in  the  New- 
York  Ereniny  Pout  as  "true  blue"  Ameri- 
can in  distinction  with  so  many  '"new 
Americans"  who  flood  the  po<'try  mart 
singing  "raucously"  of  their  "strongly 
American  Little  Italy":  their  "higlily 
American  Uhetto";  their  "typically  Amer- 
ican Lesser  Armenia";  their  "thoroughly 
patriotic  L  W.  W.."  etc.  She  gives  a 
foretaste-  of  Mrs.  Wilkin.>;on's  "Bluestone," 
a  forthcoming  book  in  which,  we  are  told, 
"there  is  not  much  about  souls  standing 
nuked  and  fearless;  not  much  about  dark 
sibyls,  splendid  souled.  But  running  water, 
hills  to  climb,  gardens  to  make,  and  hon- 
orably freed  men  an»l  women  busied  with 
the  honorable  work  of  the  world  and  th»- 
de<-ently  reticent  building  of  their  souls." 
The  following  is  called  "racially  American." 
which  "Thoreau  might  have  done"  if  "his 
had  b«-en  a  little  gayer  heart  ": 

"I  WENT  INTO  MY  GARDEN" 

By  MAR<;rEKiTE  Wilkixson 

I  went  into  my  garden  at  break  of  Delight 

Bcfoiv  Joy  ha<l  risi-n  in  the  eastcni  sky 
To  s*-*-  how  nianx'  ciwunilHTS  had  liapix-ncd  ovtr- 
night 
And    how    much    higlii-r    stood    tlic    corn    that 
yesterday  was  high. 

1  went  into  my  garden  wliere  Rest  liad  fallen  away 
Knim  tlu-  to))s  of  blue  liill-;.   from  tiie  valleys 
golrl  and  gre<-ii. 
To  •«■«{  how  far  my  beans  had  traveled  up  into 
the  day 
.\nd  whether  all  my  lettuces  were  glad  and  cool 
and  c|f;in. 

Oh,  Kest  had  fallen  away  from  the  valleys  gre<'n 
and  gold. 
From  the  lops  of  blue  hills  that  were  (|uii-l   :.ll 
the  night. 
And  the  big  round  .loy  wa.s  rising  busy  and  tiuld 
When    I    went    into    my    garden    at    l)rcak    of 
Oelight! 


The  "  pioneer  note"  is  found  in — 
"A   CHA.NT   OUT   Ol     DOORS" 

Mv     .M.VHUl-KUITE     \S  II.KI\>0\ 

f  tod  of  grave  nlght*i, 

Jifxl  of  brave  mornings, 

<it)tl  of  sl|i-rit  ri'Min, 

\\<-.tr  my  ijiliiiaiionl 

Kor  whi-re  the  niplds  nige  wliil<;  and  Kcomriil 
I   have  piiMMfl  sjifely,  f|||e<|  with  wonder: 
When*  tlui  NW«-et  (kkiIn  dream  inider  willows 
I  have  l»«'*'n  Mwlmmlng.  fllli-d  with  joy. 

(•inI  of  rounrl  hills, 
«iod  «if  gri-<'ri  valleyH, 
<  i<Kl  of  c'lear  ipringH. 
Hear  my  >uihiiatlon! 

Kor  where  the  nuKmt-  feeds  I  have  eal4-n  iM^rrlen. 

Where  the  m'Mwt!  drlnkw  I  have  <lnmk  de«^p; 

Wh<Te  thir  nUirmn  rriutU  through  bniken  heuveiiM 

And  under  rli^ar  Nklex  huv>!  I  knoHii  lo\e. 

<«imI  «)f  gri;it   \rifn, 

<i<Ml  of  wild  gnuMew, 

«i(Ml  cif  lit  III'  tlowen*. 

H'tir  my  Kaliitutlon' 

K»»r  whiTH!  the  iliHT  «To|m  and  the  lH«ver  ptimgeit 
N<«r  the  rlvi-r  I  hav*-  piii-he<l  my  t«'nl; 
Where  H»'  pliH't  ejml  animal li°  ii4-<'«ll<''« 
On  the  Hllll  llowent  I  have  known  |Hiiee. 

'iiMl  nf  grave  nights. 
•  tod  of  grave  momlngM. 
Oo<l  of  "llent  notni. 
Hear  ni>  NMliltiition, 


Kven  more  "explicitly  of  our  country" 
is  declared  to  l)e  the — 

"SONG   FOR   OIR   FIGHTLNG   .MEN" 

Hv   Mau<,iki(ITk   Wilkinson- 

The  kind  men,  my   brothers,  are  going  away   to 

fight 
In  the  red  fleld.s  of  Flanders,  wlici-e   bones  lileacli 

white. 
Oil  the  rough   F.nglish  waters,  with  their  terrible 

ehanee. 
In  the  brave  air  that  blows  above  the  sad  land  of 

Fn»nee. 

.\iid  the  kind  men,  ni.\   brothers,  will  never,  never 

know 
Of  the  thanks  1    would  jjixe;     with   a   smile  they 

mu-st  go. 
With  a  rough  word  si)okeii.  and  a  (luiek  '^■ankee 

jest. 
,\nd  night  by  night    I   think  of  tiiein,  long  before 

1  rest. 

For  they  are  my  brothers,  and  1  am  their  kin. 
Man  of  money,  man  of  (UkI,  and  weary  man  of  sin. 
Lumberjack  and  grcH-erman  aitd  carrier  of  the  IukI, 
And  those  who  get   our  food  for  us  by  breaking 
the  sod. 

Little  clerks  who  spend  the  days  counting  with  a 

pen, 
Factory  hands  putty-))ale,  and  ruddy  Western  men 
I'-roin  the  ranges  and  the  raii<"h(>s,  the  forest  and 

the  sea. 
F'or  all  have  l)eeii  chivalrous  as  kinsmen  lo  me. 

When  I  have  been  weary,  tliey  have  shortened  tli(( 

way. 
They  have  stood  that   1   might  rest  at   tile  end  of 

the  day, 
They  have  lifted   my   burdens   that    niy   slreii;;th 

might  not  fail, 
Tlie.\    have   told   me   their   wisdom    like   a   <iuaint. 

old  tale. 

Oil,  how  can  I  honor  them  with  a  woman's  praise? 
The  men  of  ni.\  country,  who  are  guarding  the  ways 
To   the   goals   most    holy    that   the   clean   nations 

.sei-k  — 
Oil.  how  can  I  honor  llieiii,  and  what  can  I  speak? 

For  the  red   llelds  of  l^'laiiders  and   the   \alle.\s  of 

France 
And  the  rough  lOnglish  waters  willt  their  Icrrilile 

chance 
Are  claiming  my  brolliei-s.  and  bravely  t  he\  go. 
And    the   I  hanks    I    would   offer   them    they    never, 

never  know . 

Words  are  loo  wejik  for  the  weiifhl  of  m.\    pain. 
Words  are  loo  poor.  I   would  praise  them  in  vain; 
F'or   the   dear   land    they    love.    aii<l    for    I  he   cause 

I  hey  glorif.v  . 
The  kind  men.  my  brol  hers,  an- going  away  Iodic. 


,\  sl;iii/.ii  Iroiii  I  lie  title  |MiciM  is  given  as 
a  lasle  of  t  lie  \«rrse  I  lint  carricil  o(T  one  of 
the  nninial  j'oetry  Society  |)ri/,cs.  Miss 
Widileiiicr's  pitpiani  comment  is  that  this 
poem  is  "  more  class-conscious  why  sliould 
one  not  be  class-coiiscious  in  that,  wiiv  as 
well  an  in  another'/"  "If  is  more  delibcr- 
iilely  the  soiig  of  the  Old  American  than 
aiiNlliing  she  liiis  so  far  ilone": 

i  ndir  the  bluextoiie  lhe>  ipiarried  and  cut. 

I  nder  a  great  riM-k,  facing  blue  sk.v. 
Not  t<M)  far  from  th*'  home  of  their  pride. 

Six  feel   di-ep  m.\    fnlherH  lie. 
Their  great  ariiix  are  folded  on  laeli  broad  breast, 

Tlii'lr  strong  voices  (pilei .  for  their  lips  are  dust : 
And  none,  forever,  nludl  bn-nk  their  rifit 

lint  thelrn  are  the  words,  the  dis'ds  that  I  trusl! 

Thty  rim-  frnm  Ihf  ilriiil.  Ilm  llirlr  grarrn  nrr  nhiil 

I'niltr  Ihi  hlumtmir  lhi{j  i/uiirrliil  iinti  ml 


Whether  the  "  Pussyfooter "  who  seems 
to  have  disturbed  so  many  British  state.s- 
meu  has  won  over  one  of  Briton's  yoimger 
poets  we  sliall  leave  to  our  audience  to 
say.  The  Xeir  Statesmnti  (London)  gives 
this  room: 

THE  PASSING  SHOW 

By  SiEt;FRiEn  S.\s.soo.v 

By  T,eieester  S(iuare.  one  dri/./.ling  winter  night, 
I  heard  them  on  the  pavement: 

"  //  you  think 
Ymi  ran  afford  lo  drink,  go  on  wilh  drinking." 
.She  nioi'ked  him.    .^nd  the  man  began:   "All  right; 
I  can't  afford  il":    (louder)  "but  1  like  it!"   .   .   . 
He  cut  a  silly  caper,  hummed  ai)  air. 
And  swung  his  hand-bag  gaily.     Then  the  i)air 
.stopt  where  sonu-  peoiile  vvaite<l  for  a  'bus. 

She  nagged  again — that  wife  so  jiinelicd  and  jirini. 
" Shurrup!"   he  .snapt.     .She  tlinched  away   from 

him 
.Vs  if  he'd  struck  her. 

Some  one  turned  to  see 
Him  dance  and  spend  his  whiskysworth  of  glet! 
I'nder  a  London  lam|)'s  unpitying  ray: 
Saw  the  beaked  no.se.  musta<-he  untidy-gray. 
White  scowling  face,  and  sunken  eyes  that  l)uriied 
Beneath  his  shabliy  bowler   .   .   . 

Some  one  turned. 
Fixing  the  s((ualid  wrangle  with  a  glance. 
He  was  a  tall  .voung  soldier;    at  his  side 
\  girl  in  all  her  prettiness  and  pride. 
And  while  the  'bus  looinetl  up  1  .saw  him  stoop 
To  ktss  her  happy  face,  as  tho  he  fearetl 
His  tenderness  might  vanish. 

Then  the  group 
.lostled  and  clutched  and  climbed  and  di.sai)peare<l. 


If  you  do  not  object  that  one  word  can 
not  jxTfonii  all  tlie  s(>r\ice  allotted  to  it 
here,  this  l)alli»(le  in  the  February  Harper'.^ 
will  i)lease  by  its  characteristic  traits  of 
the  author.  Anyway,  he  doesn't  say 
"perfectly  lovely  " : 

CATALOG  OF  LOVELY  THINGS 

Hv     UOMAKI)     l.K    (iVI.I.IKNNK 

I  would  make  a  list  against  the  evil  days 
Of  lovely  things  to  hold  in  memory: 

First,  1  set  down  my  lady's  lovely  face. 

For  earlh  hath  no  such  lovely  thing  as  she: 
.\ii(l  next   I  ad<l.  lo  bear  her  company, 

The  great -e.ved  virgin  star  thai  morning  brings; 
Then  the  wild  rose  upon  its  little  tree — 

So  runs  III)   catalog  of  lovelv   things. 

The  enchanted  ilogwoiid.  with  its  ivorv    trays: 

The  wat<'r-lil.\   In  its  saiictuar.v 
Of  reeded  pools;    and  <|ew-drenelied  lilac  spra.vs: 

For  these,  of  all  fair  flowei-s,  the  fairest  be. 

Next  write  I  di>wn  the  great  naiui-  of  the  .sea. 
Lonely  in  greatness  as  I  lie  names  iif  kings; 

TIk'II  I  he  >oung  iikhmi  thai   hath  us  all  in  fee 
,So  runs  my  <-aljdog  of  lovel.v   ilihigs. 

Imperhd  sunsets  that  In  crimson  bla/.e 
.Mong  the  hills,  and,  fairer  still  to  me. 

The  tirellies  dancing  in  a  net  led  ma/.e 
Wovt-n  of  Ivvlllghi  and  ininipillllt.v  : 
Shakespeare  and  Vergil      their  high  poeny. 

And  a  great  ship  splendid  wllh  snow  v    wings, 
Vo.viiglng  on  into  ICteriillv 

,So  runs  my  catalog  of  lovely  things. 

KNVol 
I'rinee,  not  the  gold  b.irs  of  ihy  Iri'asinv, 

Not  all  Ihy  Jewele<l  scepters,  crowns,  ^iiid  ring-". 
Are  worth  the  hnneycomb  of  tho  wlUI  b<'e — 

So  runs  m\   enlalog  of  lovelv   things 
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Behind  the  phrase 
"Mdster-Crdftsmanship-In-Steer* 
lie  fenerations  or  toil-bought 
experience  to  ^uard  your  investment 

VAN  DORN  "Master-Craftsmanship-in-Steel" 
is  no  empty  phrase  dug  from  a  dictionary.  The 
long,  laborious  years  behind  it  began  in  1865  when 
the  founder  of  Van  Dorn  Steel  was  apprenticed  to  the 
blacksmith  trade. 

Steel  office  furniture  was  then  not  even  a  fanciful  dream 
of  the  future.  Van  Dorn  skill  and  understanding  of  metal 
was  built  up  by  trial,  study  and  effort,  first  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  iron  fences,  then  of  tool-proof  jail-cells,  later  of 
great  astronomical  observatories  and  early  sky-scrapers, 
still  later  of  ornate  grill-work  for  banks. 

Out  of  Van  Dorn's  success  with  these  came  requests  to 
furnish  built-in  metal  filing  equipment  and  shelving  for 
new  bank  and  public  buildings.  Again  Van  Dorn  engineers 
and  craftsmen  mastered  a  difficult  problem. 

Then  Van  Dorn  took  the  radical  step. 

Built-in  equipment  was  of  use  to  only  a  few  business 
houses — yet  for  any  business,  steel  equipment  was  the  only 
sound  investment  and  lasting  safe-guard.  A  few  single 
items  in  separate  steel  letter-files,  heavy  safes,  certain  card 
files,  etc.,  could  be  found,  but  a  complete  office  in  steel 
was  still  impossible. 

Van  Dorn  engineers,  by  designing  a  complete  line  of 

stock  furniture  and  equipment,  met  this  gaping  need.  With 

Van  Dorn  you  can  remake  your  office  in  steel  overnight 

WithVan  Dorn  Steel, you      q^  build  it,  piece  by  piece,  to  one  harmonious  design  in 

can  standardize  throusn-  i        •  j  r.     ■  i.        r^        "n-   j>      r'      >>  r   i  j 

out.    Every  item  in  your      °^^  handsome  finish.     (Jur     Bird  s  Eye    folder  or  your 
office  from  letter-file   to      nearest  dealer  can  help  you  in  this  task. 

Z'::i.tltiX  THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

chairs  and  lockers,  can  be  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

handsome,  permanent, 
fire-resisting  steel. 


Master  Craftsmanship-In-Steel 
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See  that  it's  STAFFORD'S 


*Thal'8  why  it  dries  so  slonlij 
in  the  ink-well. 

fiififford's  Fauidnin  Pen  Ink 
(dm  Absorbs  Moixturc  from 
the  Air. 


The  Ink  That  Absorbs 
Moisture  from  the  Air 

JVlade  according  to  a  scientific  formula  that  mitigates 
the  oldest  and  greatest  of  ink  troubles — evaporation — 
that  cause  of  caking  on  the  pen,  clogging  and  hardening 
in  the  ink-well. 

Next  time  you  buy  ink,  "see  that  it's  Stafford's." 
Stafford's  Commercial  is  the  famous  "Ink  that  Absorbs 
Moisture  from  the  Air,"  the  ink  which  keeps  its  fresh- 
ness and  fine  writing  qualities  long  after  other  inks 
have  dried  up,  gummed  and  caked  in  the  ink-well. 

Stafford's  Commercial  is  the  ink  which  writes  the  brilliant, 
correct  blue  that  quickly  turns  to  a  strong  permanent  black. 
Blotting  takes  up  its  moisture  only;  the  color  stays  on  the  sheet. 

It  pays  to  "see  that  it's  Stafford's."  Your  dealer  has  it — not  only 
Stafford's  Commercial,  but  Stafford's  Inks  for  all  purposes,  and 
in  bottles  of  many  sizes.  If  you  buy  Stafford's  in  quarts,  pints 
or  half-pints,  you  will  have  the  added  advantage  of  the  famous 
Stafford  Dripless  Pour  Regulator,  the  ingenious  device  which  pours 
perfectly  without  spilling  a  drop. 

S.  S.  STAFFORD,  Inc.,  603-609  Washington  St.,  New  York 

E.stahlishcd  1H5H 
Chicago:    62  W.  Klnzic  St.     Canadian    Factory:    '>  Davenport    Road,  Toronto 


INK 


.-  ^-ia write wiik 


VM^X^hp^slewiik      VX&^^Y&H^miiewilk     t^PXHW^iacopywiilu 
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LESSONS '  IN  -AMERICAN  -  CITIZENSHIP 

Prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and  especially  designed  for  School  use 


I 


PATHS   TO   THE   PRESIDENCY 


THE  GREAT  TEST — Their  actual  appearance  and  show- 
ing in  the  National  Convention  is  the  great  test  of  the 
basis  on  which  the  followers  of  the  Presidential  aspirants 
have  built  their  expectations.  The  best-laid  plans  of  poli- 
ticians may  here  come  to  grief,  for,  after  all,  the  mighty  voice  of 
public  opinion  will  be  heard  in  any  such  representative  assembly, 
and  machine-made  "booms"  are  very  apt  to  wittier  away  just 
when  their  managers  hope  to  see  them  win.  The  American 
voters  now  demand  character  and  integrity  in'  the  men  they 
choose  for  high  office,  a  fact  that  every  party  convention  knows 
well,  and  wo  betide  anj-  candidate  who  fails  under  this  test. 
The  small  man,  the  unworthy  man,  finds  that  all  the  clever 
methods  of  his  managers  are  in  vain.  Every  campaign  has  its 
little  boomlets,  too,  that  rise,  flourish,  and  fade  away  in  a 
mysterious  manner  not  understood  b}'  the  general  public. 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  Presidential  boom  is  started  too 
soon  or  on  insufficient  foundation.  In  the  first  case  the  boom 
reaches  its  full  development  and  begins  to  decline  before  the 
race  for  the  nomination  really  begins.  In  other  words,  too 
long  a  start  is  taken.  The  failure  of  a  Presidential  boom  based 
on  insufficient  foundation  is  exemplified  occasionally  in  the 
case  of  a  favorite  son.  A  man  may  be  thrust  into  the  highest 
prominence  by  the  turn  of  events.  While  he  has  always  been 
a  person  of  distinction  in  his  career,  he  suddenly  becomes 
known  throughout  the  country.  His  State  naturally  reflects 
the  admiration  that  has  come  to  her  son  in  a  conviction  that 
no  future  is  beyond  his  reach.  The  Presidency  seems  his  in- 
evitable destiny,  and  so  his  boom  starts.  But  not  infrequently 
it  happens  that  the  national  fame  of  su.ch  a  man  is  a  temporary 
one  based  on  a  temporary  condition,  and  so  his  boom  does 
not  weather  the,  political  storms  encountered  outside  the  State, 
and  is  forced  to  put  back  to  port.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
happen  that  such  a  man,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  does  not  aspire 
to  the  Presidency — at  least  not  just  now — ^and  his  boom  dies 
of  inanition. 

FAVORITE  SONS — It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  well-organized 
boom  of  a  "favorite  son"  is  an  asset  of  unquestioned  value  in 
the  national  convention  called  to  nominate  the  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President.  '  Mr.  Y.  and  his  workers  may  not 
be  able  to  command  sufficient  votes  to  secure  the  nomination  for 
either  of  these  posts;  but  if  the  party  is  fortunate  enough  to 
have  two  men  of  Presidential  size,  and  there  is  a  deadlock,  his 
vote-strength  will  perhaps  mean  much  in  the  final  decision 
if  turned  to  the  support  of  Mr.  X.  or  Mr.  Z.  It*  may  even 
assure  him  the  nomination  for  Vice-President.  In  any  case 
it  is  a  negotiable  asset  in  the  commerce,  of  conventions,  even 
altho  it  has  been  raised  and  tended  by  political  craftsmen 
chiefly  for  this  purpose.  In  sections  of  the  country  where 
no  Presidential  candidate  is  forthcoming,  because  of  the  lesser 
representation  of  a  particular  party  there,  the  delegates  to 
the  convention,  wo  arc  told,  arc  inclined  to  throw  their  in- 
fluence to  the  aspirant  from  whom  they  can  expect  most  for  the 
party  and  for  their  territory.  The  delegates,  after  all,  are  the 
makers  of  the  candidate;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  how- 
ever towering  a  figure  the  managers  of  Mr.  X.,  Mr.  Y.,  or  Mr. 
Z.  may  make  them  in  the  public  eye,  the  delegates  have  their  own 
peculiar  angle  of  vision.  Yet  they  are  the  last  persons  in  the 
world  to  underestimate  public  opinion.  They  believe  literally 
in  what  the  rhetorical  call  "great  waves  of  public  opinion,"  and 
their  talent  is  to  meet  them  properly  with  the  skill  of  exi>ert  and 


prudent  swimmers.  They  swim  over,  under,  around,  and 
through  the  waves,  but  never  against  them.  A  general  idea  of 
the  kind  of  men  that  these  master  ci'aftsmen  of  politics  first  dis- 
cern and  then  discover  to  the  country  at  large  may  be  gathered 
from  a  concise  survey  of  the  progress  to  the  Presidency  of  our 
chief  executives  of  fifty  years  past.  Backward  through  half  a 
century 'we  trace  the  career  of  each  of  ten  Presidents  in  their 
progress  to  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  a  free  people  and 
transcendent  in  the  esteem  of  the  nations.  We  begin  with  the 
present  incumbent  at  the  time  reconstruction  problems  of  the 
world-war  are  in  course  of  solution.  We  go  back  as  far  a$  the 
Presidential  terms  of  General  Grant,  when  the  reconstruction 
problems  of  the  Civil  War  had  to  be  met  and  solved.  Amid  all 
the  bitterness  and  hostility  that  flame  in  the  political  hist^fy  of 
this  astonishingly  swift  period  of  Anieriean  progress,  we  see 
the  figures  of  the  Presidents  rising  in  perspe6tive .  with  monu- 
mental grandeur.  They  are  the  enduring  images  of  the  ideals 
of  American  democracy  which  in  its  last  development  is  lifted 
above  all  the  pettiness  and  conflict  of  the  multifarious  human 
processes  by  which  these  ideals  are  attained.  The  political 
records  of  these  Presidents  are  here  summarized  from  their 
lives  in  the  New  International  Encyclopedia  and  are  presented 
on  a  strictly  impersonal  and  non-partizan  basis.  We  begin 
with  the  most  recent  of  our  country's  chief  executives. 

WOODROW  WILSON  (1856-  )  — Woodrow  Wilson,  the 
twenty-eighth  President  of  the  United  States,  is  known  also 
as  a  publicist,  party  leader,  educator,  speaker,  and  historian. 
He  was  born  at  Staunton,  Va.,  December  28,  1856.  Woodrow 
Wilson  studied  for  about  a  year  at  Davidson  College  (North 
Carolina),  and  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1879.  He  was 
known  at  Princeton  for  debating  and  literary  ability  and  was 
editor  of  The  Princetonian.  While  an  undergraduate  he  pub- 
lished a  widely  noticed  article  in  The  I  titer  national  Revieio  on 
cabinet  government  in  the  United  States.  In  1881  he  gradu- 
ated in  law  from  the  Universitj'  of  Virginia,  for  a  year  practised 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  then  entered  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
newly  founded,  for  postgraduate  courses  in  political  science. 
There  he  published  (1885)  his  thesis  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
(conferred  1886)  as  Congressional  Government.  He  was 
associate  professor  of  history-  and  political  economy  at  Brj'n 
Mawr  College  (1885-88),  serving  also  as  lecturer  at  Johns 
Hopkins  in  1887,  and  (1888-90)  was  professor  of  history  and 
political  economy  at  Wesleyan  University,  Middlctown,  Conn. 
Called  to  Princeton,  he  was  professor  of  jurisprudence  and 
political  economy  (1890-95),  of  jurisprudence  (1895-97),  and 
of  jurisprudence  and  politics  (1897-1910),  his  courses  being 
notably  popular.  In  1902,  on  the  resignation  of  President 
Patton,  he  was  elected  as  successor,  the  first  layman  to 
hold  the  office.  In  1910  a  popular  demand  was  made  that 
he  be  nominated  for  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  a 
Democrat  in  politics,  and  tho  he  was  not  known  as  a  party  man 
the  leaders  of  the  party  favored  him,  and  he  was  nominated. 
He  was  elected  bj'  a  plurality  of  49,056  in  a  State  Republican 
for  sixteen  years  before.  A  movement  was  immediately  begun 
to  secure  for  him  the  Democratic  nomination  for  President 
of  the  United  States. 

As  Governor  of  New  Jersey  (1910-13),  he  became  known 
as  a  progressive  statesman  and  a  skilful  politician.  He  held  it 
the  duty  of  his  office  to  be  the  party  leader,  and  to  stand  re- 

(Conlinued  on  page  97) 
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SLG.AJl  CONSUMPTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

In  the  year  ended  Deeember  31,  1919,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  consumed  more  supar  pir  capita  than  any  othir 
country  in  the  world,  except  Australia,  according  to  statistics 
appearing  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  American  Sugar  liiillctin, 
published  by  the  Amerii-an  Sugar  Refining  (\)nii)any  and  tlie 
Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Company.  The  best  figures  obtain- 
able at  this  early  date,  it  is  Siiid.  indicate  a  consumption  of 
4,397, St)"J  tons  of  sugiir  exprest  in  terms  as  produced,  which  is 
equal  to  4,17G,tX)l  tons  exprest  as  refined  sugar  or  as  consumed. 
This  last  figure  is  720,343  tons  greater  than  the  corresponding 
figure  for  191S  and  44S,4.")8  tons  greater  than  for  1917,  the  jear 
of  previous  largest  consumption. 

Tlie  article  says  in  part : 

"We  estimate  that  this  is  enough  to  furnish  every  man, 
woman,  and  chiUl  in.  the  United  States  with  S7 '  i  pounds  of 
sugar,  an  amount  14  pounds  greater  than  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  1918  and  7  pounds  over  that  of  1917. 

'"The  increase  in  consumption  was  made  possible  by  a  heavy 
draft  upon  the  increased  Cuban  crop,  070.000  tons  more  of 
which  were  shipped  1o  the  United  States  than  in  191S,  as  com- 
pared with  a  decline  of  91 .88.')  tons  in  shipments  to  other  countries. 

"The  consumption  of  domestic  beet  and  cane  sugars  also 
shows  a  marked  increase. 

"The  consumption  of  beet  was  906,.")57  tons,  against  527,689 
tons  in  1918  and  791.314  tons  in  1917.  Of  cane  it  was  224,900 
tons,  agaiDst  10r),()97  and  20(),797  tons.  Of  the  domestic  beet- 
sugar  487,318  tons  were  left  from  the  old  1918-19  crop  and  419,- 
239  tf)ns  were  from  the  crop  just  nearing  its  end.  This  was, 
.331,.339  tons  more  than  was  ever  consumed  in  any  previous  fall. 
We  have  redufjed  our  estimate  for  this  crop  to  ().")0.(K)0  tons  in 
accordance  with  advices  from  reliable  sources,  which  estimated 
it  as  «;44.(KX)  tons. 

"Similar  private  advices  in  regard  to  the  Southern  cane  crop 
indicate  an  outturn,  including  Texas,  of  only  110,(XX)  tons.  The 
f«nsumption  includes  80,000  tons  of  this  and  134,900  tons  left 
from  the  1918  crop. 

"The  great  scarcity  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  toward  the 
end  of  the  year  led  to  an  active  seareh  for  supplies  in  many 
out-of-the-way  sections  of  the  world.  As  a  result  the  total 
receipts  of  ftdl-<luty  sugar  were  77.0fK)  tons,  compared  to  24,727 
tons  last  vear  and  99,037  tons  in  1917." 


COAL   I'KUDICTIUN    JJY   STATES 

( HradMreel'ii) 

The  estimaU-d  production  of  coal  in   1919,  by  States,  Avith 
comparative  figures  f(,r  1917  and  1918  Cnet  tons),  follows: 


I'ji: 


191H 


*I9I9 


Alabama 

•20,068.071 

19,181,962 

15,230,000 

Alaoka 

r>.i,<.ih!; 

75,606 

53,000 

Arkanaaa. 

2.1 43, .-.79 

2,227.:i69 

1,680,000 

Colorado 

i2,i«:},:i:J6 

12,407. ,571 

10,100,000 

III;"., 

«<>,!!»•». :l«7 

89,291,10.-. 

64,600,000 

Ir.-I    .•  .. 

2H,.->:!'J.:i29 

30,678,6;i4 

20,500,000 

I«»<i 

K,!((i5,H:H) 

8,192.19.5 

6,300,000 

KariMui 

7,1K4,97.'. 

7,r,61.947 

5,7.50,000 

K'mlurky 

27.K07.971 

.11,612,617 

28,500,000 

Maryland 

4.71.'i.<>21 

4,497,297 

2.970,(M)0 

.Miphigan 

I.:i7t,80.'') 

1,164,818 

9.30,000 

M  iinouri .  . 

.'■., (170, .-■.»•• 

.5,667,730 

4,060,000 

.Montana 

l.22(i,liM9 

4,.5:i2,.50.5 

3,300.000 

N«-w  M<'Kiro 

4,(»00,.V27 

4,02.1,239 

3,170,000 

North  Oakota 

7!»0,.'i4H 

719,7;i:i 

750,000 

Ohio 

40,74H,7:t4 

4.5,812,9<i:» 

35,0.50,000 

Oklahoma 

4,:iK«,K41 

4.81.»,447 

3,200,000 

I'l^nnnylvania . 

172,4  18,112 

178..5.50.741 

145,300,000 

Tenn<«w.r 

r.,i;i4,221 

6,831,018 

5.150,000 

Tmuw 

2.:t.'..',,8ir, 

2,261,13.5 

1,600,000 

Uuh 

4.12:1,2:10 

r..  136,825 

4,570,000 

VlrKinia 

10,<)M7,0'lI 

10,289,808 

9,500.000 

Wa.t.ii-n'i.... 

\.(>ini,wri 

4,082,212 

3,100.000 

V 

8(;,iti,<ir,7 

89,935,839 

75,500,000 

\<. 

8..'i7r.,6I!* 

9,438,688 

7,100,000 

«»irnr  >iat.-. 

W;  1,820 

95,806 

100,0(M» 

Total  bitumlnoua 

:..'.i.7tto,rj«.'i 

679,385,820 

45H,0(>3.000 

I'Minnylvania  'anthrarltiv 

!l!t.«I  1,811 

98.826,084 

86,200,  (K)0 

(irand  total 

li.'>l,402,;i74 

678,21 1.904 

644,203,000 

•(JrtimatMi. 

CKl  1)1,   OIL   I'KICI-IS 

(The  »aU  StrrrI  Juarnah 

I'ri'i  .<  of  erud"'  oil  ha\e  b<  eti  advancing  steadily  since  191.'). 
The  I  lilted  .States  JH  producing  O'.J  |M-r  cent,  of  the  worhl'H  crinle- 
oil  oiit|.'iit  and  Ih  Mup|>lyiiig  I'l  (N-r  cent,  of  the  foreign  demand 
for  r<  lined  i>\\,  which  ex|tluitrN  the  advance  in  pri»-es.  Foreign 
production,  eHpecjnliy  in  RiiHHia,  whos^'  fields  in  1917  ranked 
weond,  fell  off  during  the  war.     In  19ls  I{u8Hian  «)il-fieldM  pro- 


duced 28.000,000  barrels  less  than  in  1917.  Mexico  made  up 
8,000,000  barrels  of  this,  but  the  burden  fell  upon  this  country. 

From  a  low  price  ofSl.3.")  in  191.")  Pennsylvania  crude  oil 
has  advanced  to  $.").25  a  barrel,  a  gain  of  289  per  cent.  This 
is  one  of  the  highest  grade  oils  jiroduced  in  the  world  and  is 
from  a  field  wJiich  has  been  i)ro(lucing  for  sixty  years. 

Prices  of  other  oils  in  the  United  States  have  been  increasing 
proportionately.  In  the  Kansas-Oklahoma  field,  the  largest 
producer  in  the  country,  the  price  has  gone  up  from  a  low  of 
forty  cents  in  191.')  to  .*;i  a  liarrel,  a  gain  of  0.")()  per  cent.  During 
1919  Oklahoma  obtained  a  new  i)roduction  of  487,939  barrels. 
Caddo  heavy  crude  oil  from  the  Caddo  field  in  Louisiana  shows 
a  price  increase  of  .$1.1."),  or  322  per  cent.,  from  1915. 

The  following  tabh  shows  prices  from  1915  to  date  bf  leading 
grades  of  oils  in  Fastern  and  mid-continent  fields: 

Current 
Price 

Pennsylvania $5.25 

C'orning , 3.50 

Cabell «...-.-  3.42 

Somerset .'.".  .-.:•.  3.25 

Haslatid 1.75 

North  Lima ? 3.23 

South  Lima 3.23 

Princeton .' '. 3.27 

Indiana 3.13 

Illinois '. 3.27 

Kansas-Oklahoma 3.00 

Healdton 2.25 

Caddo,  heavy , 1..50 

Canada 3.63 

< 

Higher  prices  usually  result  in  increased  drilling  activity,  and 
companies  an<  jireparing  to  make  1920  an  active  year  so  far  as 
production  is  concerned. 


Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

Jan.  1, 

Jaw.  ;, 

Loir 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

$4.00 

$3.75 

$2.95 

$2.25 

$1.35 

2.85 

2.80 

2.30 

1.75 

.83 

2.77 

2.70 

2.10 

1.78 

.97 

2.60 

2.55 

2.05 

1.63 

.80 

2.32 

1.20 

.95 

.75 

.63 

2.38 

2.08 

1.63 

1.33 

.93 

2.38 

2.08 

1.63 

1.33 

.88 

2.42 

2.17 

1.67 

1.47 

.89 

2.28 

2.08 

1.48 

1.18 

.83 

2.42 

2.12 

1.67 

1.47 

.89 

2.25 

2.00 

1.69 

1.20 

.40 

1.45 

1.20 

.80 

.60 

.30 

1.55 

1.00 

.98 

.75 

.35 

2.78 

2.58 

2.08 

1.73 

1.28 

WORLD  TRADE   IN   ARTIFICIAL  SILK 

Japanesk  Dkvemji'mknts  i.\  Dikkuult  I.ndustry 

{The  Far  East  Coinmercial  Suppleinetit) 

Artificial  silk  was  first  manufactured  abroad  twenty  years 
ago,  and  it  was  only  about  ten  years  ago  that  it  came  to  be  .sup- 
plied commercially  to  the  world's  market.  .Japan  has  been  im- 
porting the  article  for  different  purposes,  and  imports  reache<l 
137,0(K)  kin  in  1915,  but  greatly  fell  ofl'  upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war.  Tliey  again  rose  and  were  97,000  kin  in  1917.  The 
following  table,  (>vidently  for  six  years,  gives  the  production  and 
value  in  llie  different  countries  in  thousands  of  kin  and  yen: 

Kin     Yen    Kin     Yen    Km     Yen    Kin     Yen   Kin    Yen   Kin   Yen 

England 31       73       29       69       73     123       48       96       8       25     30  178 

France 3          7          9       22        10       23        43       98       5       38     21  185 

Germany 82     219       86     226       42     105         1         3       0         0       0,0 

Belgium 273        10          3          700000  0 

Switzerland 0          0          0          0          3          7        40       92  '   12        57.     38  259 

Italv 1           5          0          0          0          0          2          8        4      "  11        0  0 

Austria-Hungary..  13          000000000  0 

America 000000001        11        6  53 

Total 122     317      128     .320      1.32     266      137     298     31      145     97     676 

[A  kin  is  1.2277  pounds  avoirdupois  and  1.60764  pounds  troy.] 

Ckntkk  ok  Japankse  Tkadk 

It  is  notic(>able  that  I  lie  article  is  iu)w  im|)orted  more  through 
Yokoliauia  than  Kobe,  wliieh  was  at  first  more  imi)orlant  in 
this  trade  t  hail  ^'ok()lulma.  This  is  liiougiit  to  be  b«'caii.se  of  the 
larger  i)ortion  of  tlie  trathi  being  now  sharetl  by  Tokyo  merchants, 
ill  |)lace  of  those  of  Osaka  and  Kvoto. 

.la  pan  is  much  behind  I  lie  Kuiopeau  and  American  countries 
in  liie  artificial  silk  industry,  which  is  still  in  a  j)rimitive  condi- 
tion here.  This  is  owing  in  part  to  the  very  strict  secrecy 
which  all  foreign  iirlilicial  siik-mjinufacturing  countries  have 
observed  in  the  iiietliuds  of  production,  .-uid  llie  advance  the  art 
of  maniifaclure  lias  matle  is  bevoiid  the  iiope  of  emulation 
lure  unless  by  the  combination  of  competent  inventors  with 
<'apil:ilists  prepared  to  risk  failure.  The  onl.v  iiuiiuifacliirers 
of  the  iirlicle  in  ,lapaii  are  the  In.ipcrial  .\rtilicial  Silk  Conipaiiy 
in  the  lovMi  of  Yonezawa,  one  with  a  ca|)ital  of  300,000  \vi\  in 
the  town  of  Tsii,  Ise  Province,  and  the  Dai  Nippon  .Xrliliciil 
Silk  Conipaiiy  in  the  suburbs  of  ^ Okoluinm.  The  v(  iirl.v  oiilpiil 
by  these  three  works  is  only  about  200, (MIO  pounds,  of  vvliicli  llie 
Dui  Nippon  lakes  the  largest  share  of  SO.OdO  or  '.10,000  pounds. 
'IMiis  latter  company  ."-aiik  a  gn-al  di-al  of  labor  and  inoiiev  before 
it  could  produce  the  goods,  which  are  now  Mlliiig  ill  fairly  good 
pri<-es  both  in  the  foreign  and  donieslic  markets.  This  was  about 
April  last.  The  company's  pnxliicts  now  sell  at  7.50  yen  |)er 
UK)  pounds  for  l.'iO  dciiiers,  wliicli  is  a1)oul  KM)  yiii  higlier  Ihan 
that  ruling  a  year  ago.  |One  yen  is  etpiivalent  in  I'liited  .Stated- 
money  to  about  .495.1 
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Betsy,  Joe  thinks  you're  a  wonderful  manager.  You  are^ 
in  more  ways  than  one!     Joe  knows  — " 

But  Tommy!      What  did  Joe  say  about  me?" 

Fm  coming  to  that,  Bess!  What  got  him  started  was 
this  old  dining-room  furniture,  that  you  changed  from 
oak  to  mahogany,  with  Mahogany  "61"  Floor  Var- 
nish! He  says  it  saved  us  the  cost  of  new  furniture. 
Joe  and  Peggy  are  starting  on  theirs  tonight." 


\n  these  H  C  L  days,  it's  wonderful  how 
far  a  little  pleasant  work  and  a  can  of  "61" 
Floor  Varnish  will  contribute  to  holding 
down  rising  expenses! 

While  originally  intended  for  floors,  the 
remarkable  durability  of  "61"  is  the  reason 
for  its  wide  use  on  furniture,  woodwork, 
linoleum  and  for  other  all  'round  household 
purposes. 

A  job  with  "61"  is  a  quick  and  easy 
job,  as  '61"  stains  and  varnishes  in  one 
operation,  without  showing  streaks,  laps  or 
brush  marks.  "61"  is  made  in  the  follow- 
ing beautiful,  semi-transparent  wood-stain 
colors:  Light  Oak,  Dark  Oak,  Mahogany, 
Walnut,  Cherry,  Forest  Green ;  also  Nat- 
ural (clear  varnish).  Dull  Finish  and 
Ground  Color.  The  colors  and  varnish 
liquid  are  so  intimately  combined  that  "61" 
flows  out  smoothly,  producing  a  clear, 
lustrous  surface  of  great  brilliancy. 

Do  not  confuse  *61"  with  the  common 
varnishes.  "61"  is  different^  because  it  is 
made  differently,  of  the  finest  materials  and 


by  the  most  painstaking  production  proc- 
esses. 61"  is  not  only  waterproof,  but 
resistant  to  wear- — that  is  its  dominating 
characteristic.  Bear  that  in  mind  the  next 
time  you  feel  the  impulse  to  take  a  brush 
in  hand ! 

Send  for  Color  Card  and  Sample  Panel 

finished  with  61."  Try  the  hammer 
test  on  the  sample  panel.  You  may  dent 
the  wood  but  the  varnish  won't  crack. 

If  you  are  building  or  decorating,  engage 
a  good  painter.  He  knows  Pratt  &  Lam- 
bert Varnishes  and  will  be  glad  to  use  them. 

Pratt  &  Lambert  Varnishes  are  used  by 
painters,  specified  by  architects  and  sold  by 
paint  and   hardware    dealers    everywhere. 

Our  Guarantee :  Jf  any  Pratt  dff  Lam- 
bert Varjiish  fails  to  give  satisfaction,  you  may 
have  your  money  back. 

Pratt  &  Lambert-Inc.  55  Tonawanda 
Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In  Canada  address 
45  Courtwright  St.,  Bridgeburg,  Ontario. 


LAMBERT  ^^WISl 
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X)esks 

^hcy  Express  Success 


I  akr  a  food  ]>ro(lu(l.  It  (lof>iri  mak<'  aii\  <li(T«'r- 
tiicr  lu>\\  iioiiii>liiiifi  il  is;  it  doi'siil  niak«'  any 
differenci'  how  pun*  it  is — people  >vill  not  eat  il 
unles-s  it  last<'s  {jjood  fioing  <l<)wn. 

SaiiH'  way  with  desks.  It  doesn't  make  any 
difference  how  sinrdv  thev  are:  it  (h>esn't  make 
an\  diffen-nce  how  eon\eni<-nt  they  an* — you  will 
not  hnv  one  iinh'ss  it  looks  every  in«'h  a  ch'sk  to 
he  prouti  of,  unless  it  truly  expresses  suceess. 

Knowidfi  thi>.  we  eatiiiol  help  putlln<;  the  finest 
(iiiisli  we  know  how  into  ( inth-r  Desks.  Thev  lia\  <• 
a  smooth  heaulv  that  only  men  who  know  and 
love  heautiful  woods  ean  produce.  And  we  fjiv*' 
you  our  word  that  their  heaulv  and  ipialitv  are 
not  just  >kin  deep.  Thev  <lo  trul\  express 
-uceeHS   in   an>    oflice. 

1 1  i-  U'-uallv  the  most  snecrssful  oflice  c(pii|»nicnl 
deali.r  ol  a  low  n  w  ho  ha>»  the(  '.ut  ler  Irancliise.  W  rile 
u-  for  hi>  name  and   lor  de-eripli\e  literature. 

Cutler  Ih'sL'  CoiujHtuy 

20-01    ChunliiU   Slrrrl 
Hiiffaln.  I\eiv  )orh 


IT    TAKES    A    SKILLED    CHEMIST    TO    DO    THIS. 

—Harper  in  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald. 


BUILDING    OPER.'VTIONS    FOR    1920, 

— Armstrong  in  the  Tacoma  Neus-Tribune. 


DEMOCRATIC   AND    REPUBLICAN   VIEWS   OF   A   MILITARY   MAN   NOW   IN   THE   PUBLIC   EYE. 

THE   AMERICANISM   OF   GENERAL   LEONARD   WOOD 

{The  Second  in  a  Series  of  Brief  Articles  Presenting  the  Claims  of  Possible  Presidential  Nominees) 


GENERAL  WOOD  can  trace  his  ancestry  back,  by 
verified  records,  to  that  fountain-head  of  Americanism 
pure  and  undefiled,  the  Mayflower,  but  he  doesn't 
bank  very  much  on  that.  The  General's  Americanism,  which  is 
receiving  much  attention  in  view  of  the  chance  that  he  may  be 
the  next  Republican  nominee  for  President,  is  strictly  up  to 
date.  By  and  large,  it  is  of  the  well-known  and  popular  brand 
made  famous  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  General's  long-time 
friend,  counselor,  and  guide.  In  fact,  the  political  mantle 
and  moral  leadership  of  Roosevelt  have  fallen,  in  so  far  as  such 
properties  may  be  bequeathed,  on  Gen.  Leonard  Wood.  This, 
at  least,  is  the  verdict  of  numerous  editors  throughout  the 
country,  even  the  several  dissenting  voices  may  be  heard  from  the 
general  direction  of  California,  where  Mr.  Hiram  Johnson  is 
particularly  appreciated.  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself,  in  the  course 
of  a  pamphlet  wTitten  twenty  years  ago,  testified  as  to  his  feeling 
for  General  Wood  in  the  statement  that  "we  had  the  same 
ideals  and  the  same  way  of  looking  at  life."  This  pamphlet, 
recently  republished  from  The  Outlook  of  Januarj^  7,  1899,  is 
entitled  "Leonard  Wood,  by  Theodore  Roosevelt."  The 
account  there  presented  may  serve  the  double  purpose  of  out- 
lining General  Wood's  career  up  to  the  date  mentioned,  and  of 
showing  ISIr.  Roosevelt's  high  appreciation  of  him.  The  Digest 
herewith  reprints  this,  and  other  matter  favorable  to  General 
Wood,  in  accordance  with  its  plan  to  permit  each  of  the  loading 
candidates  for  P*residential  nomination  to  be  presented  by  his 
friends.  Taking  up,  first,  the  brief  biographical  sketch  written 
by  ex-President  Roosevelt,  we  read: 

General  Wood  was  a  Cape  Cod  boy;  and  to  this  day  there  are 
few  amusements  for  which  he  cares  more  than  hiin.self  to  .sail  a 

small    boat    off    the    New     England     r-na.st,     <.sn(><-i:i1lv     in     rono-l. 


weather.     He  went   through  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  in 
1881-82,  and  began  to  practise  in  Boston;    but  his  was  one  of 
those  natures  which,  especially  when  young,  frets  for  adventure 
and  for  those  hard  and  dangerous  kinds  of  work  where  peril 
blocks  the  path  to  a  greater  reward  than  is  offered  by  more 
peaceful  occupations.     A  year  after  leaving  college  he  joined 
the  Army  as  a  contract  surgeon,  and  almost  immediately  began 
his  service  under  General  Miles  in  the  Southwestern  territories. 
These  were  then  harried  by  the  terrible  Apaches;  and  the  Armj- 
was  entering  on  the  final  campaigns  for  the  overthrow  of  Geronimo 
and  his  fellow  renegades.     No  one  who  has  not  lived  in  the  West 
can   appreciate   the   incredible,    the   extraordinary   fatigue   and 
hardship    attendant    upon    these    campaigns.     There   was    not 
much     fighting;    but  what   there  was  was  of  an  exceedingly 
dangerous  type;    and  the  severity  of  the  marches  through  the 
waterless  mountains  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  the  northern 
regions  of  Old  Mexico   (whither  the  Apache  bands  finally  re- 
treated) was  such  that  only  men  of  iron  could  stand  them.     But 
the  young  contract  doctor,  tall,  broad-chested,  with  his  light- 
yellow  hair  and  blue  eyes,  soon  showed  the  stuff  of  which  he  was 
made.     Hardly  any  of  the  whites,  whether  soldiers  or  frontiers- 
men, could  last  with  him;   and  the  friendly  Indian  trailers  them- 
selves could  not  wear  him  down.     In  such  campaigns  it  soon 
becomes  essential  to  push  forward  the  one  actually  fitted  for 
command,  whatever  his  accidental  position  may  be;   and  Wood, 
altho  only  a  contract  surgeon,   liiiishcd  his  career  against   the 
Apaches   by   serving  as  commanding  officer  of  certain  of   the 
detachments  sent  out  to  perform  peculiarly  arduous  and  dan- 
gerous duty;   and  he  did  his  work  so  well  and  showed  such  con- 
sjjicuous  gallantry  that  he  won  that  most  coveted  of  military 
distinctions,  the  Medal  of  Honor.     On  expeditions  of  this  kind, 
where  the  work  is  so  exhausting  as  to  call  for  the  last  ounce  of 
reserve  strength  and  courage  in  the  men.  only  a  verj^  peculiar 
and  liigli  type  of  officer  can   succeed.     Wood,  however,  never 
called  upon  his  men  to  do  anything  that  he  liiniself  would  not  do. 
They  ran  no  risk  that  he  did  not  run;   they  endured  no  hardshij) 
which  he  did  not  endur(>:    intolerable  fatigue,  intolerable  thirst. 


Ti#»\w>r_t.;!i 


fw'fi<wl     h,,,-, 


»/l      ♦!»/*     ftT-oin      r^f     t^Y^^\T\r\tt 


^r«^f^.V.r.iK 
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, against  the  most  cruel  and  dangerous  of  foes — through  all  this 
Wood  led  his  men  until  the  tinal  hour  of  signal  success.  When 
he  ended  the  campaigns  he  had  %vou  thi'  high  regard  of  his 
.superior  officers,  not  merely  for  courage  and  endurance,  but  for 
judgment  and  entire  trustworthiness.  A  young  man  who  is 
liigh  of  heart,  clean  of  life,  incapable  of  a  mean  or  ungenerous 
action,  and  burning  with  tlie  dt-sire  honorably  to  distingui>h 
himself,  needs  only  the  opjKirtunity  in  order  to  do  good  work 
for  his  country. 

This  opportunity  came  to  Wood  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish  War.  I  had  seen  much  of  him  during  the  i)receding 
year.  Being  myself  fond  of  outdoor  exercise.  I  had  found  a 
congenial  comi)anion  in  a  man  who  had  always  done  his  serious 
duties  with  the  utmost  conscientiousness,  but  who  had  found 
time  to  kt^p  hims<'lf  even  at  thirty-seven  a  first-i-Iass  football- 
player.  We  had  the  same  ideals  and  the  same  way  of  looking 
at  life;  we  were  fond  of  the  same  sports;  and.  last  but  not  least, 
being  men  with  families,  we  liked,  where  i)ossible,  to  enjoy 
the.se  sports  in  company  with  our  small  children.  We,  therefore, 
saw  very  much  of  each  other;  and  we  had  made  our  i)lans  long 
in  advance  as  to  what  we  should  do  if  war  with  Spain  broke  out; 
accordingly  he  went  as  Colonel  and  I  as  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  the  Hough  Hidcrs.  How  well  he  commanded  his  regiment 
is  fresh  in  tlic  iiiiiuls  of  e\  ery  one.  Because  of  his  success  he 
was  made  Brigadier-Cieneral.  and  at  the  battle  of  San  Juan  he 
commanded  one  of  the  two  brigades  which  made  up  Gen.  Joe 
Wheeler's  Ca\  airy  Di\isioii.  When  Santiago  surrendered, 
he  was  soon  j)Ut  in  charge,  lirsl  of  the  city,  and  tlien  of  tlie  city 
and  province. 

Since  then  he  has  worked  wonders.  Both  his  medical  and  his 
military  training  stoo<l  him  in  good  stead.  I  was  frequently  in 
Santiago  after  the  surrender,  and  I  never  saw  Wood  when  he 
wa.s  not  engaged  on  .some  one  of  his  multitudinous  duties.  He 
was  personally  inspecting  the  liospitals;  he  was  personally 
superintending  the  cleaning  of  the  streets;  he  was  personally 
hearing  the  most  important  of  the  countless  com])laints  made 
by  (\ibans  against  Spaniards,  Spaniards  against  Cubans,  and 
by  both  against  Anu-ricans;  he  was  ])ersonally  engaged  in 
working  out  a  better  .system  of  sewerage;  or  in  stri\  ing  to  secure 
the  return  of  the  land-tillers  to  the  soil.  I  do  not  mean  that  he 
ever  allowi-d  himself  to  be  swamped  by  mere  detail;  he  is 
much  too  good  an  executive  ofli<'er  not  to  delegate  to  others 
whatever  can  safely  be  delegated;  but  the  extraordinary  energy 
of  the  man  himself  is  such  that  he  can  in  person  oversee  and 
dire<'t  much  more  than  is  possible  with  tlu' ordinary  man 

All  conditions  were  ripe  for  a  period  of  utter  anarchy,  and 
under  a  weak,  a  foolish,  or  a  violent  man  this  anarchy  would 
certainly  have  come.  (Jeneral  Woo<l,  by  iiis  energy,  his  tirniness, 
his  common  sense,  and  his  moderation,  has  succeeded  in  work- 
ing as  great  an  improvenu^nt  as  was  possible  in  so  short  a  time. 
iiy  degrees  he  has  substilut<'d  the  best  Cubans  he  can  find  in 
the  places  both  of  thr-  old  Spanish  ofhcials  and  of  the  Americans 
who  were  put  in  temporary  control.  He  permits  not  the  slightest 
vioh-nce  either  on  the  part  of  the  American  soldic-rs  or  of  the 
inhal)itants;  he  does  absolute,  even  justice  to  all.  He  shows 
that  he  thinks  of  himself  only  in  so  far  as  he  desires  to  win  an 
honorable  reputation  ffir  doing  his  work  well — an<l  even  this 
desire  for  an  honorable  reputation,  it  must  be  reiiienil>ered,  is 
aljsoluteiy  .s<'con<lary  in  his  mind  to  the  desire  lliat  tlie  work 
huclt  Khould  be  thoroughly  done,  let  llu^  credit  go  where  it, 
will 

A  sizable  book  dealing  with  the  (jeiieral's  life  and  acconi- 
pli.nhmentH  has  just  <'ome  from  liie  jtress  of  the  (leorge  H. 
Doran  Company.  The  author  is  Kric  p'isher  Wood,  the  title  is 
'  General  I>«H>nar<l  Wood,"  and  the  tn-atnu-nt  is  detailed,  coni- 
|)iitnentary,  and  exliaustive.  In  Chai)ter  Tw«'nly-four,  which  is 
lieadefj  "The  l,'i)h«)Mer  of  .\mericatiisrn,"  we  find  an  analysis  of 
Genera!  Wood's  character,  combined  with  an  account  of  what 
he  did  by  way  of  preparing  America  for  the  clash  witii  Germany. 
To  quote  Mr.  W(K)d  on  General  Wood: 

fxinard  W'kmI's  paHt  life  dividcH  llself  into  three  periods  of 
a^'livily  -  his  eighteen  years  of  pra<'tis«'  as  a  surgeon;  his  brief 
but  brilliant  career  as  a  combat  soldier;  and  his  suc-«M'ssful 
work  ft-K  an  a<lininiKtralor,  which  ••xlen<|ed  from  the  auliinin  of 
ISMS,  when  he  be<-ame  Gf»vernor  of  Cuba,  until  the  H|)ring  of 
1014,  when  he  ceaH<-d  to  be  Chief  of  Staff. 

.\t  the  |)reH<'nt  moment,  it  is  not  an.v  one  of  these  three  j)hases 
of  his  life  that  have  been  tennituited  which  interests  us  most. 
.Much  more  vita.1  to  h'm  countrymen  is  the  fourth  and  mctst 
iiM|K>rtaril  (wriod  in  his  care«r,  which  has  not  >el  reai-hed  its 
zenith  -that  is  his  leadership  as  an  unlliiiching  difender  of 
republicaniHrn  againHt  the  aHHaultH  of  autocracy  on  one  Hide  and 
conimuniHrn  on  iheriilier;  as  tlie  princiiml  upholder  and  pmphet. 
of    .\inericanisni    airainsl.    the    two   exlremes   of    I'russianism    or 


"Bolshevism,  and  as  the  stanch  advocate  of  patriotism  against 
internationalism. 

Our  iH>opie  did  not  begin  to  ai)preciate  the  value  of  Leonard 
Woods  leadership  in  the  cause  of  Americanism  until  about  1913; 
ne^■ertheless  it  became  a  vital  influence  much  earlier. 

His  distrust  of  (rermany  and  his  antagonism  to  the  FVussian 
system  began  as  far  back  as  1902,  at  which  time  he  attended  the 
Imperial  Gernuiny  Army  maneuMTS  as  sjjecial  representative 
of  the  United  States.  There  his  keen  mind  received  its  first 
warning  of  the  trend  of  events  which  finally  culminated  in  the 
world-war 

Among  the  dignitaries  who  attended  the  German  maneuvers 
in  1902  were  Field-Marshal  Earl  HolxTts,  fresh  from  his  military 
and  administrative  triu)n])lis  in  South  Africa;  and  Maj.-Cien. 
Leonard  Wood,  just  back  from  like  successes  in  Cuba.  The 
records  of  their  public  services  were  strikingly  similar.  Before 
meeting,  each  had  felt  admiration  for  the  work  of  the  other; 
and  after  meeting,  they  found  themselves  kindred  spirits. 

As  they  stood  together  on  the  green  hillside  in  Prussia,  watch- 
ing the  seemingly'  endless  hosts  of  German  soldiers,  they  first 
cautiously  sounded  each  other  as  to  the  inference  each  drew 
from  the  pageant,  but  i)resently  came  to  a  reciprocal  confidenco 
and  complete  mutual  understanding. 

It  developed  that  one  conclusion  was  common  to  both: 
that  this  mighty  army  was  never  collected,  trained,  and  main- 
tained for  France  alone,  but  that  world  conquest  was  its  ultimate 
aim,  in  the  i)ath  of  which  stood  both  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States 

With  both  of  them,  to  see  a  duty  was  to  undertake  it.  Each 
returned  to  his  own  country  to  begin  the  long  and  seemingly 
hopeless  struggle  to  make  his  people  realize  the  oncoming  menace 
of  Germany's  military  expansion  and  growing  ambition. 

The  whole  world  knows  how  their  warnings  were  met  with 
pu])iic  indifference  or  ridicule,  how  they  also  encountered  repeated 
official  rebuffs.  Nevertheless,  they  stedfastly  and  unfalter- 
ingly not  only  sounded  the  note  of  warning,  but  also  used  ev<>ry 
means  in  their  power  to  remedy  defects  in  their  country's 
defenses. 

In  the  end  they  were  responsible  for  the  saving  of  the  re- 
publicanism they  loved,  for  altho  they  were  not  able  to  achieve 
any  adequate  military  jjreparedness  in  either  Great  Britain 
or  the  United  States  before  the  conflict  began,  they  nevertheless 
did  so  prepare  the  public  mind  for  universal  military'  service 
that  when  the  dire  emergency  finally  came  both  nations  accepted 
it  witiu)Ut  (h'lay,  when  any  delay  would  have  been  fatal. 

Many  people  have  criticized  Leonard  Wood  for  appealing 
directly  to  the  American  people  in  his  campaign  for  preparedness 
and  Americanism,  and  maintained  that  he  ought  to  have  con- 
fined himself  to  formal  recommendations  made  exclusively 
through  official  chaniu'ls  to  the  War  Department. 

It  is,  however,  imi)ortant  to  note  the  fact  that,  for  ten  years 
aft<'r  his  historic  interview  witii  Earl  Roberts,  he  did  actually 
adhere  strictly  to  (jflicial  channels,  and  made  his  recommendations 
only  through  reports  to  the  War  Department,  where  they  were 
invariably  i)ige()nlioled. 

Througliout  the  decade  from  1902  to  1911  his  clear  vision 
revealed  to  him  the  extreme  seriousness  of  our  situation,  in 
I)roof  of  which  his  recommendations  quoted  in  the  )>re\  ious 
chapter,  altho  they  are  only  fragnu'niary  selections  from  his 
repeated  apjx'als  for  action,  yet  give  ample  evidence  of  the 
invariable  accuracy  of  his  predictions. 

in  the  light  of  after-events,  the  ab.solute  certainty  with  which 
he  antici])aled  the  future  requirements  of  our  army,  «'ven  to  the 
smalli'st  and  least  important  detail,  is  little  short  of  miraculous. 

The  Cieneral's  best-known  activity  took  the  form  of  the 
"  I'lattsburg  Movement."  The  first  two  olVicers'  training-<'am))s 
were  initiated  by  liini  in  the  summ»T  of  19i;{,  w  hih«  he  wa«  still 
Chief  of  Staff  of  tiie  I'nited  States  Army — he  ceasi-d  to  be 
Chief  of  Staff  early  in  191  1.  One  of  these  camps  was  located 
at  Gettysburg,  I'l-nnsylvania,  and  the  other  at  Monterey. 
California.  Their  student  i)erso!inel  wiis  largely  drawn  from 
the  universitii'H,  because  Wood  realized  what  spleiulid  oJlicer 
material  they  contained.  In  the  first  year  only  222  atti-nded 
thr'  two  camps,  but  they  n-prescnled  twenty-seven  universities. 
Later  his  idea  was  dev«'loi)<'d  and  expanded.      As  we  read  on: 

In  191.')  he  initiated  a  corresponding  moMiniiit  among  young 
business  and  professional  men,  anil  the  attendance  at  two  camps 
hehl  at  I'lattsburg.  July  an«l  August  of  that  year,  totale<l  about 
eighteen  hunrlred.  coining  from  ivery  State  in  the  Union.  Tlu'se 
UMii  made  np  the  famous  First  I'lattsburg  Keginniit.a  band  of 
••rusaders,  which  included  in  its  ranks  stich  men  as  Uolierl 
Ha<-on.  Sr.,  and  his  sons;  Hichard  Harding  Davis,  George 
Wharton    I'epper,    Greiiville    Clark,    William    Cooper    Proi-ler, 


John  Purroy  Mitehel,  Frederick  Huidekoper,  John  MacVicar, 
Percy  Haughton,  Elihu  Root,  Jr.,  Dwight  Davis,  Henry  Hooker, 
William  Marshall  Bullitt,  Charles  Whittlessey,  George  Edward 
Buxton,  Redmond  Stewart,  Arthur  Woods,  Charles  E.  Hughes, 
Jr.,  Tomkins  Mcllvaine,  Benjamen  Dibblee,  George  Vincent, 
Frederick  Alger,  Dudley  Field  Malone,  and  the  four  sons  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

History  will  devote  no  little  attention  to  the  rise  and  growth 
of  the  citizens'  military  preparedness  movement  in  America 
from  1913-17.  It  is  unique.  Nothing  of  the  sort  has  ever 
before  been  known  in  any  country.  Discouraged  and  tacitly 
disapproved  by  the  Administration  in  power,  this  movement 
was  founded  by  the  far-sightedness  of  one  man,  and  developed 
by  his  inspiring  genius  to  redeem  his  country. 

He  was  not  only  the  true  prophet  of  Americanism,  but  in 
addition  to  his  prophetic  foresight  he  also  possest  qualities  of 
administrative  genius  which  enabled  him  to  win  the  necessary 
action  from  a  country  whose  Government  and  the  majority  of 
whose  people  were  at  first  totallj^  blind  to  the  truths  so  clearly 
revealed  by  him.  He  was,  in  truth,  not  merely  "the  speaker 
but  the  doer  of  the  word." 

No  more  interesting  example  of  the  influence  of  a  single  per- 
sonality upon  world  events  is  on  record  since  the  early  prophets 
established  belief  in  their  warnings  despite  the  opposition  of  the 
ruling  powers  and  the  apathy  of  the  majority  of  the  peoples  of 
their  time. 

The  men  whom  Leonard  Wood  attracted  from  the  universities 
and  from  business  and  professional  life  were  a  carefully  selected 
lot,  the  highest  type  of  loyal  American  citizens.  Hundreds 
of  them  were  persuaded  to  attend  the  camps  by  Wood's  own 
personal  influence,  exprest  in  private  conference  or  in  public 
speech. 

He  intended  them  as  a  leaven,  which  after  their  return  to  their 
universities  and  home  cities  should  stir  the  great  mass  of  their 
fellow  citizens  to  action.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  effectively, 
it  was  Aital  that  these  pioneers  should  be  acknowledged  and 
respected  as  leaders  in  their  own  communities. 

Thus,  for  example,  only  fourteen  men  went  from  the  entire 
Pittsburg  district  to  the  First  Training  Regiment  in  1915,  but 
they  included  such  leaders  among  the  younger  generation  as 
David  A.  Reed,  Jr.,  Alexander  Laughlin,  Jr.,  Harry  Rapelye, 
Churchill  Mehard,  Charles  McKnight,  Jr.,  Charles  du  Puys, 
Grant  Curry,  John  Ricketson,  and  two  sons  of  Senator  William 
Flynn. 

"'These  men  were  so  inspired  and  imprest  by  what  they  saw 
and  learned  at  Plattsburg  during  their  month  under  General 
Wood  that  they  went  back  to  their  home  districts  aj)ostles  of 
Americanism,  and  as  a  result  they  brought  back  with  them  to 
Plattsburg  the  next  year  no  fewer  than  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  converts. 

-'^This  larger  number,  between  the  summer  of  1916  and  the 
^ring  of  1917,  so  extended  their  influence  and  so  molded  public 
opinion  that  when  the  war  finally  came  in  April,  1917,  the 
Pittsburg  district  was  spiritually  prepared  to  meet  it  and  to 
indorse  the  draft  act. 

.  -'What  happened  in  Pittsburg  is  typical,  and  took  place  in 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  in  all  the 
universities,  for  the  ideals  and  aims  of  this  one  patriot  were, 
through  the  agency  he  created,  transferred  to  a  whole  nation. 

General  Wood  to-day,  we  read  in  Chapter  Two,  under  the 
heading  of  "Personal  Characteristics,"  is  a  man  fifty-nine 
years  old,  five  feet  eleven  inches  tall,  weighing  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  pounds  and  boasting  a  forty-four-inch  chest.  As 
for  other  details  relating  to  his  physical  and  temperamental 
aspects : 

•  His  health  is  in  every  way  perfect.  Throughout  his  life  he 
has  never  met  a  man  of  his  own  age,  and  few  of  any  age,  whom 
he  could  not  outride  or  outwork,  and  this  is  as  true  of  him  to-day 
as  ever. 

The  Board  of  Army  Surgeons  which  gave  him  his  physical 
examination  when  he  returned  from  France  in  1918  stated  that 
he  was  in  every  way  fit  for  active  service  anywhere. 

Every  one  who  meets  Leonard  Wood  is  immediately  imprest 
by  his  extraordinary  physical  vigor.  He  seems  so  charged  with 
surplus  energy  that  one  easily  comprehends  how  he  was  able 
to  achieve  the  remarkable  feats  of  endurance  recorded  of  him. 
All  his  life  he  has  been  devoted  to  sports  and  athletics  and  even 
now  enjoys  nothing  so  much  as  a  twenty-five-mile  ride  or  a  day's 
shooting  or  fishing..  When  he  was  stationed  at  Monterey  in 
1890  he  used  for  exercise  to  run  around  the  soft  and  sandy 
seventeen-mile  drive  and  held  the  record,  having  made  the 
distance  in  two  hours  and  twelve  minutes. 

While  in  command  of  the  Department  of  Mindanao  he  decided 
that  all  his  men  must  learn  to  swim  seventy-five  yards  with  their 
clothes  on    and  fifty  yards  with  full  equipment.     But  before 
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any  order  was  issued  Wood  himself  accomplished  double  the 
distances  prescribed,  and  moreover,  before  making  the  trial, 
thoroughly  soaked  the  equipment. 

When  he  was  stationed  at  Fort  McPherson,  Georgia,  in  1896, 
in  addition  to  his  regular  work  as  an  army  surgeon,  he  took  a 
course  of  study  at  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
while  there  organized  and  coached  the  first  football  team  the 
Institute  ever  had.  His  team  in  its  first  season  defeated  the 
champions  of  the  South,  and  lost  only  one  game  during  the  two 
years  he  was  its  captain.  Starting  with  that  impetus  and  proud 
of  its  initial  reputation,  the  Georgia  Tech.  has  always  since 
then  maintained  a  fine  football  record. 

Leonard  Wood's  directness  and  democratic  lack  of  formality, 
his  complete  modesty  and  simplicity,  are  among  the  most  striking 
and  attractive  traits  of  his  temperament. 

The  two  objections  which  are  most  often  advanced  against 
the  General,  says  Mr.  Woods,  are:  That  he  is  too  much  of  a 
military  man;  and  that  he  is  not  enough  of  a  military  man. 
The  biographer  explains: 

These  ,two  accusations  are,  of  course,  not  voiced  by  the  same 
set  of  people,  nor  is  either  of  them  advanced  by  any  great 
number,  but  one  or  the  other  is,  nevertheless,  always  spoken  of 
whenever  Leonard  Wood  is  discust  by  his  ill-wishers. 

Whenever  he  is  mentionedas  a  possibility  for  high  military 
office  his  opponents  in  the  regular  Army  always  say,  "Oh,  he 
is  no  soldier." 

When  he  is  considered  as  a  candidate  for  the  governorship  of  a 
province  or  for  some  other  civil  office  of  importance,  his  political 
enemies  cry  out,  "But  he  is  a  soldier." 

It  is  important  to  discover  who. perpetuates  these  two  ideas 
and  from  what  motives  they  are  kept  alive.  Since  both  charges 
can  not  be  true,  we  shall  be  able  to  kill  at  least  one  of  them ; 
or  since  two  equal  forces  acting  in  opposition  neutralize  each 
other,  we  may  even  be  able  to  remoAe  both  from  serious 
consideration.. 

Is  Leonard  Wood  too  much  of  a  military  man  to  be  entrusted 
with  further  high  administrative  functions?  Yes,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Bolsheviki,  pacifists,  pro-Germans,  I.  W.  W.'s,  and  law- 
breakers he  is  exactly  that.  He  is  too  military  for  those  who 
would  prefer  to  have  no  loyal  efficient  force  to  uphold  the  law 
and  preserve  the  honor  of  our  country.  He  was  too  much  of  a 
military  man  to  suit  those  who  preached  peace  at  any  price 
and  wished  us  to  shirk  our  responsibilities  in  the  face  of  re- 
peated outrages  from  Germany  and  Mexico.  He  was  too.  ■ 
military  not  to  realize  America's  dangerous  state  of  unprepared- 
ness  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Great  War,  and  to  make 
whatever  effort  lay  in  his  power  to  remedj'  the  defective  eondi-  i 
tion  of  our  national  defenses.  ' 

To  him  and  to  Theodore  Roose^•elt  we  owe  it  that  we  did 
not   enter   the  war   too  late  to  save  our  ideals  from  Prussian    , 
domination.' 

We  were  too  late  to  escape  the  disgrace  of  having  left  the 
Allies  to  fight  alone  for  nearly  three  years  battles  that  were  in 
honor  equally  ours. 

The  cooperation  we  finally  gave  arrived  barely  in  time  to 
save  us  and  them  from  German  rule,  and  then  only  because  these 
two  great  patriots  had  been  wise  enough  to  realize  our  danger 
and  powerful  enough  to  reawaken  the  conscience  of  the  Amer- 
ican people 

The  charge  that  Wood  is  not  military  enough  comes  almost 
exclusively  from  certain  of  his  fellow  officers  in  the  regular  Army 
— a  minority  cut  and  dried  in  the  West  Point-Leavenworth  mold. 

This  is  because  he  never  views  public  affairs  solelj'  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  soldier. 

Moreover,  from  the  Aery  fact  that  his  early  education  was 
not  military,  his  mind  remains  flexible  and  receptive  to  any  new 
ideas  in  the  art  of  war. 

Therefore,  we  are  led  to  disagree  with  that  minority  which 
thinks  him  not  military  enough. 

We  rejoice  that  Wood  escaped  a  West-Point  training,  for  the 
varied  education,  theoretical  and  practical,  which  he  did  obtain 
left  him  as  much  of  a  military  man  in  experience  and  as  little 
of  a  military  man  at  heart  as  was  George  Washington.  Both 
men  entered  the  Army  from  civil  life,  without  any  special  mili- 
tary training,  and  each  resorted  to  military-  measures  only  as  a 
last  resort. 

Leonard  Wood's  military  governorship,  both  in  Cuba  and  in 
the  Philippines,  attracted  the  attention  and  won  the  admira- 
tion of  all  civilized  countries,  for  the  very  reason  that  his  methods 
of  reorganization  were  based  on  constructive,  hygienic,  legal, 
and  educational  reforms,  and  were  not  forced  upon  the  people 
by  military  pressure,  to  which  all  other  colonial  governors  had 
found  it  necessary  to  resort.  Never  before  in  the  histon*'  of  the 
world  did  any  colonial  administrator  have  in  his  methods  so 
small  an  element  of  military  compulsion. 
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But,  after  all,  the  most  important  element  in  Leonard  Wood's 
career  is  not  how  good  a  soldier  he  is,  nor  how  skilful  a  surgeon, 
nor  how  admirable  an  administrator.  What  is,  at  the  present 
moment,  most  vital  is  the  faet  that  his  successive  triumphs  in 
such  widely  divergent  professions,  each  undertaken  under 
hainjjering  conditions,  reveal  to  his  countrymen  the  super- 
abundant t-nergy,  tlie  native  ability,  and  the  sterling  cluiracter 
which  enabled  him  to  rist>  to  preeminent  success  in  every  position 
to  which  he  has  been  called. 

We  are  recording  the  life  of  a  man  whose  career  is  by  no  means 
finished,  but  whose  past  achievements  gi\e  us  just  grounds  for 
completing  his  biography  with  the  reasonable  prediction  that 
he  will  attain  an  equally  great  success  in  the  fourth,  final,  and 
highest  stage  of  his  life's  work,  which  is  his  present  chami)ion- 
ship  of  the  ideals  of  Americanism,  built  on  the  basis  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

He  is  ever  firm  in  maintaining  the  law,  but  just  as  diligent  in 
his  efforts  to  bring  about  modifications  of  laws  which  have 
proved  oppressive  to  the  masses  of  any  countrj'  where  he  has 
be«'n  in  power.  He  is  not  too  military  for  times  of  peace  and 
harmon}-,  but  is  military  enough  to  u.se  force  as  a  last  resort 
whenever  the  safety  of  our  country  is  at  stake  and  to  deal 
eflfectively  with  such  an  emergency-  as  a  Bolshevik  revolution. 
And,  above  all,  he  is  a  competent  executive;  a  business  man 
fitted  to  deal  effectively  with  economic  readjustments  which 
face  our  country.  He  is  by  training,  ability,  and  temperament 
America's  greatest  administrator. 

A  man's  judgment  in  future  problems  involving  his  country's 
welfare  can  be  fairly  measured  only  by  the  accuracy  of  his  past 
predictions  of  events  which  have  since  taken  place,  and  not  by 
his  cleverness  in  explaining  away  his  previous  misconceptions. 
A  man's  future  ability  to  serve  his  nation  can  best  be  estimated 
by  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  practical  results  he  has 
actually  achieved  in  the  past,  not  by  his  expertness  in  writing 
excuses  for  having  failed  of  such  attainment. 

Judged  by  these  two  standards,  Leonard  Wood's  record  is 
flawh'ss.  He  has  ever  been  a  true  prophet  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  political  and  military  welfare  of  his  native  land, 
its  allies  and  dependencies.  He  has  never  had  to  make  excuses, 
for  altho  the  administrative  tasks  successfully  allotted  to  him 
have  been  vast  in  scope,  he  has  never  in  any  one  of  them  fallen 
short  of  exceptional  success. 


.     AMERICAN    MILLIONAIRES   TREBLED 
DURING   THE    FIRST   THREE 
YEARS   OF   THE   WAR 

MILLIONAIRES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  are 
nearly  three  times  as  numerous  to-day  as  they  were 
in  1914,  and  there  are  a  number  of  factors  which  may 
l>e  taken  to  indicate  tliat  the  war  was  the  origin  of  most  of  the 
new  fortunes.  They  an-  thickest  where  war-activities  were 
greatest.  New  York,  of  course,  has  most  of  them,  with  a  grand 
total  of  ;i,388.  New  England  has  818,  and  the  other  States  of 
the  East  1,207.  The  Middle  West  has  1,075,  and  the  South  344. 
The  Sfjuthwest  has  137;  the  Pacific  Coast,  281;  th«-  Hocky 
Mountain  States,  18,  and  the  West  and  the  Northwest,  377. 
In  the  grand  total  of  G,G.'»4  millionaires  listed  at  the  end  of  1917, 
a^;cording  to  income-tax  figures  which  have  recently  been  audited 
and  Hludied  by  Washington  experts,  only  one  Stale,  N«'vada, 
is  not  rei)reH«'Ute<l.  Kspcr-ijilly  noticeabh-  and  significant  is  the 
fa^,'t  that,  after  America  got  into  the  war,  new  millionaires  prac- 
ticallj'  ceaw'd  to  hap|M-n. 

The  St.  Ixjuis  l*ont-l)inpntch  which  presents  th«'S<'  figures,  as 
well  as  the  a'-com()aiiying  tuliulalion,  takes  up  the  consideration 
of  our  new  rich  men  to  this  efT«'Ct: 

In  the  official  view  a  millionaire  !»  one  who.se  income  exceeds 
$1()0.0(N)  a  year.  It  is  true  that  at  T)  per  cent,  an  iiicoitie  of 
i'lO.fXM)  would  refiresent  the  return  u|)oti  ?l  ,(HH).(KK),  l)Ut  to 
make  a  millionaire  of  every  man  in  the  United  Stales  who  has 
an  income  of  $.')(),(XK)  would  be  to  include  u  very  large  niimb(!r 
of  'I  iMTHoiis  who  are  not  millionaires  at  all;    it  would,  for 

ill  '»n,    ineliide    President    Wilson,    wli(»    «'arns    .'$7.'),(KK)   a 

year  and  in  not  a  rich  man  in  any  M>nHe  of  the  word. 

DietiotiarieH  wiy  a  millioiuiire  va  "a  jM-rson  whose  possessions 
are  \alued  at  a  million  or  mrire,  as  iMjunds  or  dollars."  The 
ofTicial  definitifin  is  buxed  u|mui  studies  wliicli  show  that  when 
ineoities  reach  and  jiokh  I|I(K),(NK)  tlwir  great  bulk  comes  from 
<livi<l<-ndH  and  int«-reHt  on  inveNtments  -in  other  words,  from 
"lK>HHe»«ion«."     The  averoge  for   the  grouj)  of   incumes  nIiowh 


09.7  per  cent,  from  dividends  and  13.08  per  cent,  from  interest, 
which  leaves  but  26.62  per  cent,  coming  from  all  the  other 
sources  classified  as  wages  and  salaries,  business,  partnerships, 
rents,  and  royalties  and  profits  from  sales  of  real  estate,  stocks, 
and  bonds. 

On  this  basis,  then,  millionaires  in  the  United  States  increased 
from  2,34S  in  1914  to  3.S24  in  191.'),  and  to  0,ti;i3  in  1910.  That 
may  be  called  the  new  "nornml,"  for  in  1917  the  increase  shown 
was  oidy  thirty-one — to  (),()()4 — and  while  the  figures  for  191S 
had  not  been  audited,  enough  has  been  learned  from  them  alread.v 
to  indicate  strongly  that  the  number  was  not  changed  materially 
in  the  last  year  of  tile  war.  "  -  j 

The  new  millionaires  are  products  of  the  war.  .Their- number 
increased  1,470  in  its  first  year.  In  its  second  year  the  rate  of 
increase  was  almost  twice  as  great,  for  1916  had  2,809  more  than 
1915  had.  The  fact  that  in  1917  the  new  growth  was  only 
thirty-one  does  not  reveal  tlie  true  situation.  In  that  year  402 
new  members  of  the  Sl(K),(X)()-yiar  class  were  recorded,  and 
eighteen  in  the  $150,0(X)-a-year  class.  The  net  of  thirty-one 
results  from  the  fact  that  there  were  losses  of  389  in  the  classes 
abo\'e.  "    '    - 

In  connection  with  individual  incomes,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  eleven  men  listed  as  saloon-keepers  returned  incomes  of 
$250.(KK)  each  and  one  returned  SIOO.OOO.  One  architect  earned 
.S200,0()0,  two  .$150,000  each,  and  two  .?100,000  each.  One 
artist  returned  $250,(KK),  and  under  the  classification  of  "authors, 
editors,  and  reporters,"  eight  returned  incomes  of  $100,000, 
two  of  $150,(X)0,  two  of  .>|20().000,  one  .S250,000,  one  $;iOO,000, 
and  one  $500,000.  Of  the  lawyers  and  judges,  108  returned 
$100,000  each;  forty-four,  $150,(K)0;  eighteen,  $200,000;  ten, 
$250,000;  eight,  .$300,000;  four,  $400,000;  ten.  .$.-i00.000;  two, 
$1,000,000,  and  two,  $1,500,000.  In  the  theatrical  profession 
five  returned  incomes  of  $100,000  each;  four,  $1.50,000  each; 
two,  $200,000  each;  two,  $250,000  each,  and  one,  $300,000. 
This  includes  movie  actors  and  actresses,  among  whom  million- 
dollar  incomes  are  supposed  to  be  common. 

One  teacher  returned  an  income  of  $100,000.  Nine  insurance- 
agents  returned  $100,000  each  and  seven,  $150,000  each.  Six 
theatrical  managers  returned  $100,000  each;  five,  $150,000; 
one,  $200,000;  three,  $250,000,  and  two,  $300,000.  In  the  class 
of  farmers  and  stock-raisers,  eighty-tliree  returned  .$100,000 
each;  thirteen,  $150,000;  nine,  $200,000;  two,  $250,000;  four, 
$300,000;    seven,  $400,000;    two,  $500,000. 

Two  clergymen  returned  $100,000  each  and  one,  $150,000. 
Ten  doctors  returned  $1(X),000  <vach;  six,  $150,000;  four,  $200,- 
000;  one,  $250,000;  four,  $3(X),000;  one,  $44X),(X)0,  and  one, 
$.5(X),000.  One  commercial  traveler  returned  $100,000,  and 
one,  $150,000. 

Distriliution  among  occupations  confirms  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  locality,  says  The  P oat-Dispatch,  as  to  the  large  part 
that  the  war  played  in  heaping  up  these  new  fortunes.  Capital- 
ists as  a  group  claim  3,333  of  the  whole  number  and  bankers  three 
hundred.     As  for  other  groups: 

Manufacturers,  embracing  all  those  who  made  war-materials, 
had  920.  The  agricultural  group,  embracing  the  jiroducers  of 
foodstufTs,  had  120.  Another  very  considerable  group,  closely 
related  lo  affairs  of  tlu'  war,  was  that  of  corporation  officials, 
among  whom  were  710  millionaires. 

Four  of  the  inconu's  on  which  ta.xes  were  paid  in  1917  were  in 
e.xce.ss  of  .$5,(KK),(KM».  Tiic  largest  of  the.se  was  .$;i4.93(),0()4. 
which  was  listed  under  "single  men,"  which  s«'enied  to  indicate 
that  it  was  the  return  of  .John  D.  Ho<'kefeller,  since  widowers 
are  single  men  under  tlie  iiiconie-1a\  law. 

Another  of  these  incomes  amounted  to  $.5,794,559,  which  fell 
under  the  class  of  "single  women,  heads  of  families."  This 
may  or  may  not  hav*-  been  Mrs.  K.  11.  llarriman,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Ke\enu»'  takes  t'Vt'iy 
possible  precaution  to  "conceal  tli»>  net  income  and  identity  of 
taxpayers."  Eor  the  most  i)art,  ind(>e(l,  when>  the  rejKirts 
show  but  on«>  or  two  items  in  a  classification  the  items  are  grouped 
lo  prevent  the  giving  (»f  chavs. 

Tile  two  others  of  I  in-  $."),000,(KK)  group  rejmrted  net  incomes 
aggregating  $M>,51 1,210. 

In  the  group  of  those  belw.'cn  .$4.()(K),0()()  .-ind  $5,000,000  then- 
were  six  "joint  returns  of  husbands  and  wives"  aggregating 
.f28,8(Ki.973.  There  were,  in  addition,  two  single  men  n'i)orling 
$8,402,020.  making  a  total  of  .$:{7.209,.".9.3  for  the  eight. 

In  tlie  group  of  those  between  .$;?,(KK),(KK)  jind  .$).(KM),()0()  there 
were  lhr(«e  Kingle  men  reporting  $10,245,144,  and  two  hea<ls  of 
fuMiilies  reporting  .$0,<i.'');{,,S4  1 . 

In  Ihe  groiij.  of  thos.'  between  $2.(M)(),(KM)  and  .$;{.()(M),(1(10  there 
was  one  single  woman  report ing. $2, 3S4.274  ;  there  were  live  single 
men  reporting  SI  !,<►;{(), I ('»7;  two  single  men,  who  were  also  luiuis 
of  families,  reporting  $5,354,139,  and  .sixteen  heads  of  families  re- 
porting $.39.349,HH4. 
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Send  for  this  book -and  find 
the  home  you've  longed  for! 

IF  you  want  to  own  an  artistic,  com-  above.     From   the   California    bunga- 

fortable  home  of  your  own,  a  home  low  to  the  stately  colonial,  from  the 

that  will  be   a  source  of  delight  and  rambling,  old-fashioned   house  to  the 

pride  to  you,  then  send  for  this  book,  compact  cottage,  every  type  of  archi- 

the  1920  edition  of  "Lewis  Homes  of  tecture  suited  to  home-building  under 
Character." 

And  if  you  must  count  the  cost  of 
building,  as  nearly  everyone  must  at 
present  prices,  then  send  for  this  book 
at  once.  It  has  a  message  for  you 
that  you  can't  afford  to  miss. 

If  you  want  to  know  beforehand 
just  how  your  house  will  look,  and  what 
it  w'ill  cost;  if  you  want  to  be  guaran- 
teed that  every  detail  of  construction 
will  be  right;  if  you  want  to  get  the 
job  done  in  two-thirds  the  usual  time — 
then  send  for  this  book.  It  tells  you 
how. 


The  most  beautiful  book  of  its 
kind  ever  published 

"Lewis  Homes  of  Character"  is  the 
handsomest,  most  informative  book  on 
practical  home-building  ever  offered 
in    this  way   to  the  American  public. 

It  contains  page  after  page  of  pho- 
tographs and  drawings  of  houses  as 
attractive  as  the  "Cambridge"  shown 


American   conditions   is   represented. 

You'll  find  most  all  the  quaint  decora- 
tive touches  and  clever  tricks  of  in- 
terior arrangement  you've  seen  and 
admired  in  homes  planned  by  famous 
designers. 

There  are  articles  on  interior  decorat- 
ing and  landscape  design  with  dozens 
of  sketches.  Send  for  this  book  and 
see  what  wonders  can  be  done  in  small 
space  and  on  limited  incomes. 

A  revelation  of  the  possibility  of 
getting  quality  in  a  home,  at  low  cost 

This  book  explains  the  Lewis  System  of  build- 
ing homes  of  distinction  at  moderate  prices 
perfected  by  the  Lewis  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Bay  City, 
the  company  which  is  revolutionizing  the 
home-building  industry.  It  tells  how  this 
company's  command  of  vast  tracts  of  timber, 
huge  sawmills  and  the  service  of  many  ex- 
perts makes  possible  savings  of  hundreds  of 
dollars  on  lumber  and  40%  to  50%  on  labor 
to  the  individual  home-builder.  It  shows 
how  direct  shipping,  factory  prices  and  quan- 
tity  production   reduce   building  costs;    how 


Photographs,  floor  plans  and 
descriptions  of  06  houses,  among  them: 
Ten  colonial  or  modified  colonial  designs;  22 
ungalows  or  semi-bungalows;  two  Swiss 
chalets;  three  Old  English  half-timbered; 
eighteen  square  or  oblong  two-story  homes; 
four  two-family  homes ;  twelve  one-story  de- 
signs for  narrow  lots;  nine  summer  cottages. 
100  line  drawings,  of  the  newest  designs. 
Exteriors  give  suggestions  for  landscape  design 
on  a  small  scale.  Interiors  offer  valuable  hints 
as  to  placing  of  furniture,    hangings,  etc. 

Articles  on  landscape  design  by  Grace  Tabor. 
Interior  decorating  by  a  member  of  the 
Sherwin-Williams   Company. 

Full  description  of  the  Lewis  method  of 
home-building  witli  photographs,  testimonials' 
and  general  specifications. 

Three  pages  showing  Lewis  interior  finish 
and  built-in  furniture.     Five  garage  designs. 

Six  pages  showing  lighting  and  plumbing 
fixtures  furnished  by  Lewis  at  factory  prices. 
Photograph  and  description  of  Lewis  dis- 
appearing stairway. 

160  pages,  7Mxii  inches,  fine  paper,  beau- 
tiful cover  in  colors. 


substantial,  attractive  homes  built  of  highest 
grade  materials  can  cost  less  than  cheap, 
ordinary  affairs  constructed  in  the  usual  way. 

"Lewis  Homes  of  Character"  tells  all  this 
and  gives  countless  other  interesting  details 
in  connection  with  the  hundred  or  so  of 
wonderful  home  designs.  You'll  find  out  all 
about  the  Lewis  service,  just  what  it  means 
to  the  home-builder  who  cannot  afford  to 
make  costly  mistakes.  You'll  find  out  the 
things  you  want  to  know  before  building. 
You'll  find  out  how  >'Ou  can  sa\e  hundreds 
of  dollars  on  a  beautiful,  well-jilanned  home 
that  will  be  a  credit  to  you  and  your  neigh- 
borhood. 

Fill  in  the  coupon  below  for  the  1920 
edition  of  "Lewis  Homes  of  Character." 
Lewis  Manufacturing  Company,  1228  Lafay- 
ette AvQ.,  Bay  Cit>',  Mich. 


3 


What  type  of  home  are 
you  intending  to  build  ? 


Lenox 

The  "Lenox"  is  a  roomy 
Iwo-slory  colonial  type. 
A  great  living  room  with 
a  fireplace,  two  fine 
porches  and  lots  of  sleep- 
ing space  make  the  floor 
plan  as  desirable  as  the 
stately  exterior 


Alpine 

The  convenient  floor  plan 
of  the  semi-bungalou'  and 
the  rustic  charm  of  the 
Swiss  chalet  are  com- 
bined   in   the   "Alpine" 


Montawk 

Original  design  combined 
with  perfect  balance,  gives 
the  "Montawk"  a  de- 
lightful effect.  Moderate 
in  price,  exceedingly 
practical 


A  long  dormer  across  the 
front  as  found  in  the  old 
Dutch  Colonial  houses, 
is  not  only  good-looking 
but  gives  full  ceiling 
height  to  the  bedrooms' 


Lewis  Manufacturing  C:onipany, 

1228  Lafayette  Ave.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Enclosed    find    twenty-five    cents    for    "Lewis 
Homes    of    Character."     I    am    considering    a 

home  to  cost  about  $ My  lot  is 

X There  are adults  in 

family children. 

My  preference  is  for  a Cottage, 

Bungalow one    and    one-half 

story two  story ^wo  family. 

Write  your  name  and  address  clearly  in  margin 
below. 
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They  Know  at  Hog  Island 


IMAGINE  fifty  ships  building  at  once  at  the 
■*•  great  Hog  Island  shipbuilding  plant  of  the  Gov- 
ernment near  Philadelphia. 

Imagine  the  paint  used  on  these  ships--thrce 
coats  all  over,  amounting  to  about  50  barrels  to  each 
ship.  At  the  time  this  photograph  was  taken,  56 
ships  had  been  launched  calling  for  no  less  than 
140,000  gallons  of  paint.  Many  have  been  built 
since. 

Thif  famous  shipbuilding  yard,  covering  two 
square  miles  of  ground  and  three  times  larger  than 
the  largest  ever  conceived  before,  teaches  many 
things,  but  nothing  more  important  than  the  value 
of  surface   protection. 

All  the  vast  expenditure  for  surface  coatings  anil 
labfir  i>  not  incurrcii  merely  to  make  these  7500- 
ton  ships  /ooi  uy//,  although,  naturally,  that  is  one 
result.  The  main  object  is  to  prtserve  all  surfaces 
against  the  sea,  the  storms  and  the  sun  of  every 
climate  into  which  the  ships  will  sail. 


It  is  a  great  example  but,  after  all,  i.s  the  wonder 
of  it  (except  its  magnitude)  any  greater  than  the 
wonder  of  surface  preservation  on  your  own  property? 

I 

If  vou  will  keep  the  surface  of  your  house,  your 
barn,  your  factory,  your  store,  your  office-building, 
protected  with  Paint  and  \'arnish  inside  and  outside, 
you  will  keep  it  safe  against  weather  and  wear, 
almost  for'  all  time  —  a  wonderful  result  for  small 
expenditure. 

Remember  that  wood,  metal,  stucco,  and  often 
concrete,  must  have  surface  protection,  if  thev  arc 
to  be  preserved  in  their  original  strength  ami  beauty. 

SAVK    THK  SI  Rl  At  K   AND   YOU   SAVE   ALL 


Th(*rr*«  iin  illiiMf  rnlril  iMxikIrt  rruily  tii  In*  iiitiilril  tii  ydii  iit  tmrr, 
hliowiiiR  huw  you  iiin  NHVf*  iiiniiry  liy  litiiidiiu  out  iIkhm*  ftirgoKm 
■iitdiirx,  whtili.  II  nrglri  In),  Uiomr  llir  mailiiiK  pliKra  ■■(  riml. 
nil  anil  ruin.  Sriiil  lor  iliU  lnMiklri.  AililiriHi  Suvi-  tlip  Siirdue 
<  iiinpulU".   KiHiin  <iji,   TliF   Hoiirxr,  l'lillu<lrl|>lilu,  I'u. 


THIS  ADVKRTISKMKNT  i^i  mi/rf/  hv  Ihr  Snvr  thf  Siirlncr  Cr iniiiittff.  rpprfKrnlinU 
Ihf  fninl,  Vnrnith  nnil  Alhrd  //iromln,  iv/ioir  prodiicln,  tnkfit  nn  n  wholn,  rtnrvf  thn 
ftriiitnry  i>ur  priori  <>l  prrnrrvini  nitti  prt>lr>c  I  it\i  and  ht>nutityini  thr  inriii  iiirrahir  prod- 
uct* €)f  Ihti  liiinhnr.  nintal,  cfinrtil  and  inanutavturinU  indii»triBn,  and  thrir  diviuiont. 


'SAVE    Tni:     SURI  ACf-.ANM)    YOU    SAVR    A\  A /- ^^f  9^  "Var^UJc 


WOOD 

'iJRFACf  S 


I'LASTCR 

'iUR  FACES 


(  ONCWETl 
. SDRFACLS 


MANUTACTUREO 
PROOUCT'i  SURFACES 


MFTAL 
SURFACCS 


■     BRICK      ^ 
SURFACES 
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In  the  groups  of  those  between  $1,500,000  and  $2,000,000 
were  two  single  women  rei)orting  $3,096,162;  seven  single  men, 
reporting  $12,023,324.  and  twenty-one  heads  of  families  report- 
ing $36,296,339,  while  three  wives,  making  separate  returns 
from  their  husbands,  reported  $4,871,119. 

In  the  group  of  those  between  $1,000,000  and  $1,500,000, 
seven  single  women  reported  $8,827,740;  six  single  men  reported 
$7,214,600;  one  single  man,  who  was  also  the  head  of  a  family, 
reported  $1,044,400;  forty-six  married  heads  of  families  re- 
ported $55,278,708,  and  seven  wives,'  making  separate  returns 
from  their  husbands,  reported  $8,048{l01. 

Of  other  single  women  classed  amohg  millionaires  there  were 
227  in  the  $100,000  income  group,  who  reported  $28,159,180, 
ninety  in  the  $150,000  group, 
who  reported  $15,077,574; 
fifty-three  in  the  .$200,000 
group,  who  reported  $1 1 ,821  ,- 
736 ;  twenty  -  three  in  the 
$250,000  group,  Avho  reported 
$6,269,977;  twenty-seven  in 
the  $300,000  group,  who  re- 
ported $9,466,496;  ten  in  the 
$400,000  group,  who  reported 
$4,543,818;  nineteen  in  the 
$500,000  group,  who  reported 
$11,157,991,  and  three  in  the 
$750,000  group,  who  reported 
$2,713,044. 

The  whole  number  who 
paid  on  $750,000  incomes  was 
ninety;  on  $500,000  it  was 
225;  on  $400,000  it  was  170; 
on  $300,000  it  was  380;  on 
$250,000  it  was  342;  on 
$200,000  it  was  703;  on  $150- 
000  it  was  1,302,  and  on  $100,- 
000  it  was  3,302. 

One  man  in  1917  made  in 
wages  and  salaries  $4,064,408. 
The  reports  show  that  the  next 
largest  amount  derived  from 
that  source  was  $2,118,622. 

The  most  successful  busi- 
ness man  in  the  country — 
whoever  he  may  be — derived 
an  mcomeof  $10,826,318  from 
that  source.  His  nearest 
rival  was  a  member  of  a  group 
of  five  whose  incomes  from 
business  totaled  $12,544,969. 

The  total  tax  paid  by  the 
millionaires  was  .$361 ,486,177, 
an  average  of  $779,262,  altho 
the  actual  range  was  from 
$16,888  for  those  in  the  $100,- 
000  class  to  $4,937,731  for 
those  in  the  $5,000,000  class. 
The  average  rate  of  tax  per 
$100  was  $20.14,  as  compared 
with  $6.03  for  all  taxpayers. 
The  range  was  from  $13.92  for 
the  $100,000  class  to  $34.50 
for  the  $5,000,000  class. 

The  fact  that  substantially 
more  than  70  per  cent,  of  the 
income  of  these  millionaires 
came  from  property  suggests 
strikingly  the  close  connection 

between  them  and  the  corporations  of  the  country.  Manufac- 
turing formed  the  chief  group  of  these  in  importance,  altho  not 
in  numbers.  The  gross  income  in  1917  of  79,642  corporations 
in  this  group  was  $42,200,635,483,  and  their  net  income  $5,558,- 
732,752.  The  income  and  excess-profits  taxes  paid  by  them 
were  $1 ,326,960,480.  Only  20,854  of  these  corporations  failed  to 
show  net  income  during  the  year,  and  the  deficit  of  these  was 
only  $177,272,883. 

Next  to  manufacturing  corporations  came  those  in  trade,  of 
which  there  were  91,057,  with  a  gross  income  of  $21,265,494,088, 
and  a  net  income  of  $1,381,084,336.  Their  income  and  excess- 
profits  taxes  were  $324,847,386.  Of  these  18,110  failed  to  show 
net  income,  their  deficits  amounting  to  $99,976,444. 

Transportation  and  other  public  utility  corporations  reported 
gross  income  of  $8,525,097,231,  and  net  income  of  $1 ,243,079.093. 
Their  income  and  excess  profits  were  $127,048,016.  Of  the 
26,442  corporations  in  this  group,  7,769  reported  no  net  income, 
the  deficits  amounting  to  $60,144,911. 

Finance   corporations   came   fourth   in    the   list,    with   gross 
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income  of  $5,201,084,353  being  reported  by  68,362  of  them. 
Their  net  income  was  $846,263,076,  and  their  income  and  excess- 
profits  taxes  $89,680,061.  Of  these  corporations  19,197  failed  to 
show  net  incomes;  their  deficits  amounted  to  $116,597,117. 

Mining  and  quarrying  formed  the  fifth  group,  with  12.949 
corporations  reporting  gross  income  of  $3,914,539,417.  Their 
net  income  was  $884,514,042,  and  their  income  and  excess- 
profits  taxes,  $212,365,019.  Net  incomes  were  not  shown  bj^ 
6,578  of  these  corporations,  the  deficits  totaling  $63,902,570. 

Construction  corporations,  of  which  there  were  10,743, 
reported  gross  income  of  $1,524,447,461.  Their  net  income  was 
$99,771,830,  and  their  income  and  excess-profits  taxes  $29,- 
725,220.  Net  incomes  were  not  shown  by  3,670  of  these  cor- 
porations,  the   deficits   being 
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Alabama 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Alaska 

1 

Arizona 

•> 

4 

1 

1 

Arkansas 

4 

1 

r 

California 

91 

37 

21 

9 

11 

6 

Colorado 

20 
60 
26 
27 

10 
26 
10 
13 

3 

12 

4 

3 

4 

8 
6 
1 

3 

10 

4 

2 

1 
1 

1 

4 

1 
1 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

Florida 

6 

2 

2 

Georgia 

9 

1 

1 

1 

Hawaii 

14 

3 

3 

Idaho 

5 

2 

1 

Illinois .  .  . 

245 
30 

75 
12 

5i) 
1 

19 
1 

29 
3 

15 

16 

9 

3 

Indiana 

Iowa .' 

12 

1 

Kans|is 

18 

6 

2 

4 

Kentucky 

18 

9 

3 

Louisaana 

26 

8 

2 

2 

3 

Maine 

16 

4 

'> 

1 

Maryland 

58 

25 

13 

4 

5 

2 

Massachu.setts 

286 

105 

68 

28 

31 

13 

14 

5 

Miclijgan 

75 

31 

18 

8 

6 

4 

2 

Minnesota 

(>() 

27 

9 

5 

4 

2 

Mississippi 

11 

3 

1 

Missoxiri 

74 
2 

20 
2 

13 
2 

1 

S 
1 

7 

2 

Montana 

Nebraska 

10 

5 

3 

2 

1 

Nevada 

New  Pampshire 

7 

4 

1 

1 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

131 

45 

32 

16 

19 

6 

4 

■> 

3 

2 

1 

New  -i'ork 

1,084 

476 

263 

131 

134 

74 

106 

79 

13 

Nortlj  Carolina 

12 

2 

5 

2 

1 

North  Dakota 

1 

Ohio , 

172 
25 

67 
9 

28 
5 

24 
2 

16 
2 

11 

16 
3 

8 

5 

2 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

6 

2 

4 

1 

Pennsylvania 

456 
;14 

166 
14 

84 

7 

42 
6 

68 
6 

21 

24 
4 

29 
3 

4 
1 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

1 

1 

South  Dakota 

1 

Tennessee 

6 

1 

2 

Texas 

37 

17 

13 

1 

1 

2 

Utah 

5 

1 

1 

2 

Vermont 

11 

1 

1 

2 

1 

11 

4 

2 

1 

1 

••> 

Washineton      

15 

6 

1 

3 

2 

2 

West  Virginia 

32 

12 

2 

2 

Wisconsin 

29 

19 

5 

.  1 

2 

3 

AMERICAN   MILLIONAIRES.  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO   THEIR 

INCOMES.  AND   THEIR   DISTRIBUTION   THROUGHOUT 

THE   STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


In  addition  to  the  incomes  classified  above,  26  of  .$2,000,000  a  year  are  re- 
corded. 6  of  $3,000,000,  8  of  .S4.000,000.  and  4  of  $5,000,000,      Sixteen  of  the 

five    of   the   $4,000,000,   and    all    of   the   $5,000,000 
reside  in  New  York. 


$2,000,000-a-year    men, 


$25,044,355. 

Personal  ser\ice  corpora- 
tions (which  embrace  those 
furnishing  domestic  and  pro- 
fessional serA  ice  and  amuse- 
ments) reported  gross  income 
of  $1,234,684,187,  and  net 
income  of  $846,263,076. 
Their  income  and  excess- 
profits  taxes  were  $10,470,071. 
Of  the  18,594  making  returns, 
6,434  showed  no  net  income, 
the  deficits  being  $30,213,923. 
Last  on  the  list  came  agri- 
culture and  its  related  Iut 
dustries.  Gross  income  of 
$776,745,987  was  reported  by 
9,660  corporations,  with  5,633 
of  them  showing  net  income 
of  $776,745,987  and  4,027 
showing  deficits  of  $20,387,- 
921.  The  income  and  excess- 
profits  taxes  paid  by  this 
group  were  $20,876,565. 

Inactive  concerns  and  con- 
cerns whose  business  was  not 
defined  numbered  33,977. 
They  reported  gross  income 
of  $50,510,996,  but  since  only 
1,269  of  them  reported  net 
income  and  the  deficits  of  the 
others  amounted  to  $36,067,- 
438,  the  deficit  for  the  group 
was  $30,335,910. 

The  growth  of  industry  in 
the  United  States  during  the 
war  is  illustrated  bj*  a  com- 
parison between  the  figures 
of  1916  and  1917.  The  num- 
ber of  corporations  increased 
from  341,2.53  to  351.426. 
dross  income  increased  from 
$35,327,631,015  to  $84,693,- 
239,203,  and  net  income 
from  $8,765,908,984  to  $10,- 
100,752,649.  The  number  re- 
porting net  income  increased 
from  60.65  per  cent,  to  66.04 
per  cent. 

Officially,  this  growth  is 
commented  upon  as  reflect- 
ing "the  great  inflation  of 
prices  experienced  in  1917 
and  its  corresponding  effect 
on  business  turnover."  But  with  the  increa.se  in  the  volume 
of  business  the  imposition  of  the  exce.ss-profits  tax  caused 
a  tremendously  greater  payment  to  the  Government.  With  gross 
income  amounting  to  140  per  cent,  of  that  in  1916,  and  with  the 
amount  of  income  tax  amounting  to[l93  per  cent.,  the  collection  of 
$1,638,747,740  in  excess-profits  tax,  the  total  tax  jumped  to 
1,147  per  cent,  of  that  assessed  in  1916.  In  1916  the  total  tax 
amounted  to  fifty-three  one  hundredths  of  gross  income,  and 
to  2  per  cent,  of  net ;  in  1917  it  amounted  to  3  per  cent,  of  gross 
and  to  20  per  cent,  of  net. 

The  shrinkage  in  net  income  from  25  to  13  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  reflects  more  than  inflation  of  prices  alone.  A  verj'^  sub- 
stantial part  of  it  was  caused  by  higher  wages. 

Looking  over  these  reports  as  a  whole,  it  is  pointed  out  by 
another  authority  that  America's  actual  entrance  into  the  war 
was  far  from  being  as  profitable,  from  a  financial  standpoint,  as 
was  Jier  position  of  a  neutral.  The  frequent  allegations,  heard 
in    the  early  days    of    American    participation,  that    "the  big 
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tioauoial  interests"  had  forced  America  into  the  conflict,  seem, 
if  true,  to  show  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  tliose  iiit«'rests.  OnI\- 
in  one  particular,  that  American  assistance  assured  the  investors 
in  Alliinl  bonds  against  loss,  it  appears,  was  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  America  an  improvement,  linancially  considered, 
on  American  neutrality. 


MFATCO    SAFER    THAN    CHICAGO,    SAYS 
THIS    RESIDENT   OF   THE    REVOLU- 
TIONARY REPl  BLIC 

A  PLEA  FOR  PATIKXCE  WITH  MEXICO,  based  on  the 
belief  that  that  much-troubled  country  is  slowly  emerg- 
^  ing  into  a  state  of  enlightt-nment  and  order,  comes  from 
an  American  long  resident  in  Mexico — Mrs.  Guy  B.  Marean, 
whose  husband  is  an  electrical  engineer  in  the  State  of  Micho- 
acan.  Mrs.  Marean  is  convinced  that  there  is  no  need  of  inter- 
vention, that  Mexico  should  be  left  alone,  to  work  out,  as  it  is 
doing  now,  its  salvation  in  its  own  way.  The  United  States, 
in  her  opinion,  can  be  of  service  "by  a  little  symi>ath\'  and 
brotherly  help."  In  a  recent  letter  to  her  father,  who  lives  in 
Chicago,  she  exprest  real  concern  that  his  life  was  endangered 
in  that  city,  and  i^Tote:  "I  do  wish  you  were  here  with  us  where 
it  is  so  peaceful,  rather  than  in  dangerous  Chicago."  Most  of 
the  letters  which  have  come  out  of  ^lexico  have  been  of  a  dif- 
ferent tenor,  and  writers  generally  agree  with  Mr.  Foster,  to  whos«' 
article  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  ^Irs.  Marean  refers.  She  intimates 
that  dark  pictures  of  Mexican  banditry  may  have  been  true  a 
year  ago,  but  says  enormous  improvement  has  taken  plae:;  .since 
then.  Mrs.  Marean's  letters  form  the  basis  of  an  article  by  lier 
father,  V.  W.  t^tzpatrick,  for  The  News-Index  (Evanston,  III.). 
He  quotes  her  as  writing: 

"...  .Since  Mexico  has  had  the  misfortune  to  get  back  into 
front-page  prominence,  some  of  us  w  ho  ha\e  iixcd  here  through 
the  good  and  bad  years  are  a  bit  disgusted  that  the  devil  can't 
at  lea!»t  get  some  of  his  due.  1  refer  i)rincipally  to  Mr.  Foster's 
article.  Much  has  escaped  his  'keen,  iiori-ruiilt-fin<iingeyes, '  and 
his  bandit  stories  are  a  bit  overdone,  a  touch  too  'movie-like' 
even  for  Mexico. 

"Mexico  is  improving  daily,  and  tlio  revolutionists  and  ban- 
dits operate  in  certain  restricted  districts,  these  districts  are 
becoming  more  restricted  every  day.  Mr.  Fost<'r  gives  tlie  im- 
pression that  disord<'r  reigns  over  the  whole  of  Mexico,  and  fails 
to  dwell  on  the  blissfully  pea<*eful  conditions  in  the  greater  i)art 
of  the  country. 

"After  nine  years  of  revolution,  liotli  the  (lovernment  and 
individuals  are  iiracljcally  bankruj)t — neitlier  one  nor  the  other 
can  H<;cure  financial  ai<l,  but  all  are  struggling  with  suri)rizing 
Huccess  toward  normal  pea/-*'  conditions. 

".\ccording  to  .Mr.  Foster,  there  are  no  trains  that  run  at 
nigh).  This  .-talement  is  incorrect,  as  may  be  jjroved  by  con- 
Hulting  the  whedule  of  train  s«'rvice  between  .Mexico  City, 
ljBire*\i},  .\giias<'alientes,  and  (iiia<lalajara,  on  all  of  which  lines 
paMwnger-lrains  travel  at  night  ngularly  and  safely. 

"I  have  translated  to  many  Mexicans  the  Foster  tale  of  tlie 
valiant  'Trini,'  thr-  bandit,  who  galloped  down  from  his  strong- 
hold in  the  moutilains  under  the  nos<-M  of  a  hundred  sleeping 
lr(H>[»H,  in  broad  daylight,  from  the  cejilral  /*«//o  gathered  into  his 
arniH  the  maiden  (iiia<lalupe,  and  made  good  his  esr-ape  and 
then  we  all  laugh  log<lh<r.  We  know  that  no  real  unwilling 
maiden  would  ha\e  been  in  that  iruin-iiifcstcd  jxilui,  e\cn  witii 
no  raid-warning  father,  who,  instead  of  chaperoniiig,  woidd  ha\c 
lucked  hin  daught«-r  w<'urely  away.  So  we  judge  that  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  the  tale      [jijie  was  a  \silling  \ie(im. 

"Hatuiilry  is  not  the  g«M»rl  business  it  was  a  year  ago,  utxl  llic 
bnnditH  are  dinappearing  ho  nipitlly  that  even  in  the  year  we 
have  \ii•^-u  ba<'k  we  are  ania/i-d.  The  stale  of  Mjchoacan,  a 
year  ago,  was  one  «jf  the  hollwds  of  (ighting,  hangings,  and  all 
that  bandits  mean;  to-day,  thanks  t<i  government  troopH  and 
the  Defenna  SiocinI,  we  are  absolutely  free  of  them. 

"Now  this  Defensa  S<»eial  is  a  great  stride  in  .Mexican 
conditions. 

"For  years  the  villages  wen-  at  Ihi-  men-y  of  all  faeti«)ns,  and 
any  Htray  grrxif)  who  eared  to  rob,  burn,  and  (tillage;  the  (lov- 
ernment was  unable  to  protect  I  hem  and  they  sufTcred  propor- 
tionat«ly.  Slowly  the  jMople  lost  faith  in  one  leader  after  an- 
other, whom-  promiwH  were  never  fulfilled;  they  became  more 
desfx-rali-  over  concjitions  bk  they  gnw  |>oorer  and  poon-r,  luil 
out  of  thin  very  miM.*ry  wai*  l><>rn  their  one  real  gliam  of  inde- 


pendence. They  have  banded  together  in  this  Defensa  Social 
and,  with  the  help  of  the  Government,  hundreds  of  villages  are 
armed  with  one  of  their  own  men  in  command.  The  jife  de 
(irnids,  as  he  is  called,  is  |)aid  by  the  \  illagers.  The  villages 
have  worked  together  for  mutual  protection.  If  one  village  was 
attacked  they  did  their  best  to  clean  up  the  manuiders,  and  sent 
word  to  the  near-by  villiig(  rs,  who,  leaving  a  guard,  also  went 
after  the  bandits.  In  this  way  one  district  after  another  was 
cleaned  up.  Prot»M'tion  over  dangerous  roads  was  given  in  a 
unique  manner.  Through  the  rough  mountain  country,  when 
we  first  got  back,  certain  da\  s  a  week,  an  arnu'd  escort  accom- 
panied merchants  and  travelers  over  the  dangerous  passes; 
to-day  the.se  same  roads  are  traveled  at  night  with  no  e.>^cort  and 
no  attacks. 

"The  Defensa  Social  is  di\ided  into  two  parts,  mounted  men 
who  go  out  after  bandits,  and  the  nightly  guard  on  foot.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  town  man  to  give  a  certain  night  to  guard  duty, 
and  wo  betide  the  traveler  who  can  not  prove  himself  gente 
hueua  when  the  sentry  placed  at  all  roads  that  enter  the  village 
challenges  him. 

"In  the  psychology  of  the  Mexican  tlie  Defensa  Social  was  a 
great  step.  To  trace  my  idea  to  its  roots  is  difficult,  but  all 
articles  on  Mexico  ramble,  so  I  may  be  pardoned.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Mexican  is  a  great  admirer  of  j)ersonal  bravery,  in 
the  second,  the  race,  as  a  whole,  has  never  passed  the  clan  stage. 
Therefore,  loyalty  to  one  man  (at  a  time),  rabid  personal  politics, 
and  an  utter  lack  of  any  community  spirit  have  all  flourished  for 
hundreds  of  years.  In  fact,  their  whole  history  is  on<'  of  tyranny, 
abuse,  and  superstition — with  every  so  often  a  leader  who, 
meteor-like,  rose  up  and  gathered  in  a  following  and  then  ^■ery 
soon  apparently  lost  his  hold  on  the  i)eoi)le — why? — because  his 
followers  becani(>  so  numerous  that  he  could  not  spread  his  per- 
sonality over  them  as  a  mantle  of  defen.se.  and  other  strong  egos 
began  to  influence  their  thoughts,  and  their  strides  toward  civili- 
zation are  marked  by  the  manner  in  which  they  meet  it.  To-day 
the  most  illiterate  peon,  the  once  rich  hociendado,  women  and 
children,  even  the  exploiter  himself,  have  faced  the  common 
danger,  and  are  making  the  one  big  stej)  after  which  all  others 
are  possible." 

They  are  working,  says  Mrs.  Marean,  for  the  common  pro- 
tection of  the  community  at  large,  and  are  awake  to  the  fact 
that  only  as  a  body  united  can  they  gain  or  hold  the  smallest 
necessities.  Food — to  have  a  good  crop  has  oidy  meant  an 
added  danger.  If  allowed  to  mature  some  one  stronger  came 
and  took  it  away — and  they  were  nearer  starvation  than  ever, 
and  that  was  only  the  beginning.     She  proceeds: 

"Sleep — their  nights,  for  years,  were  horrors,  women  and 
childnm  taking  to  the  hills,  ditches,  water-holes,  any  unthinkable 
place  that  might  nu'an  safety,  leaxing  their  large  or  meager 
jxtssessions  to  their  destiny. 

■'Lift'  itself  came  to  nu'an  terror,  hunger,  and  sorrow. 

"Why  have  the  late  much-heralded  ui)risings  failed? — be- 
cause the  jx'ople  ha  \  ing  siilTered  the  horrors  of  war  for  nuiny  years 
are  l)itterly  opposed  to  new  revolutions  and,  regardless  of  the 
promises  of  any  new  leader,  the  ma.sses  will  sui)j)ort  the  existing 
(lovj-rnment. 

"I  have  personally  talked  to  all  whom  I  meet,  railroad  men, 
soldiers,  peons,  padres,  rich  and  poor,  and  the  answer  is  always 
the  sariu':  '  Ya  kc.  iicnho  la  rcrolucidit' — "We  an>  through  with 
revolution,  we  will  work,  and  tho  we  make  little,  it  is  ours  ami, 
jioro  d  poco,  wo  will  improve.' 

"The  first  question  one  asked  a  year  ago  was,  '/.Que  hay  dc 
iioridadrx.'' -  ri-ally,  'What's  the  b.-id  news?'  and  then  would 
follow  a  tale  of  robberies,  rapes,  nuirdcrs,  mitiu-rous  snudi  con- 
flicts, lea<lers  captured,  etc.,  et<'.  To-da>  IIh>  sarn(>  cjuestion 
brings  forth  a  gralefid  'Nothing;    all  are  at  work.' 

"Here,  wheri'  the  counM-y  is  pure!\-  agricull  urai,  we  are  badl> 
olT  for  farm  implements  and  aninuds,  thousands  having  been 
stolen  ami  destroyed;  the  huge  hariciidos  are  installing  AniericHn 
tractors,  while  the  small  men  are  lending  and  borrowing  oxen 
and  mides  lo  plow,  aiul,  railing  this,  are  tilling  I  he  lields  by  hand 
an<l  sowing  in  every  available  phu'e.  Many  of  cur  men  here  on 
I  he  pljice  have  taken  our  lands  on  shares,  wv  furnishing  seed, 
land,  and  often  oxen;  they  their  work,  lo  hid\«'  the  grain  at 
rea|)ing-lime.  To  do  this,  they  have  paid  a  nniii  to  ])low,  and 
after  their  day's  work  in  the  mill  <-ullivale  the  lields  themselves. 

"These  conditions  are  not  merely  loi-al.  The  big  power  com- 
panies report  nearl>  as  heavy  loads  as  in  prew.-ir  da\  s  and  are 
preparing  for  increased  capa<-ily  to  handle  uornud  growth. 
.Mines  in  the  state  of  (iuanajuato  are  wildly  working,  silver 
bringitig  the  price  it  <h)es. 

".Vnother  itromising  sign  is  the  general  interest  in  the  coming 
electiouH.  A  lively  campaign  is  being  nuide,  and  one  hears  dis- 
cussion on  all  side*. 

"(Jur  knowledge  of  .Mexico  is  no  passing  alTair.     For  thirteen 
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TRUCK  (m«;  TRACTOR  ENGINE 


THE  demand  today  is  for  increased  average  speed 
of  heavy-duty  trucks,  as  a  result  of  pneumatic 
tire  equipment. 

This  calls  for  engines  that  will  operate  at  high 
speeds  under  full  load. 

We  believe  the  Midwest  heavy-duty  truck  engine 
is  the  first,  possibly  the  only,  completely  developed 
engine  that  can  be  safely  operated  under  full  load  up 
to  1500  ft.  piston  speed  per  minute  and  is  guaranteed 
under  such  conditions. 

The  above  illustrations  graphically  tell  how  the  . 
design  of  the  Midwest  engine  enables  it  to  perform 
satisfactorily  at  high  engine  speeds. 

All  the  bearings  on  the  3"  whip-proof  crankshaft  are 
floated  on  a  film  of  oil.  The  oil  pressure  is  maintained 
according  to  the  load  on,  rather  than  speed  of,  the 
engine  by  an  automatic  relief  valve  on  the  front  bearing. 
The  oil  travels  under  pressure  to  the  bearings,  forming  a 
film  of  oil  at  the  moment  of  minimum  bearing  pressure 
— not  at  the  moment  of  maximum  bearing  pressure. 

The  connecting  rod  (Fig.  1)  supports  the  full 
width  of  the  bearing  down  to  the  center  and  the 
ribbed  cap  does  the  same  on  the  lower  half.     The 


connecting  rod  (Fig.  3)  also 
supports  the  full  length  of 
the  bearing,  preventing  bell- 
mouthing.  The  bearing 
pressure  is,  therefore,  evenly  distributed,  and  round 
bearings  maintained  indefinitely. 

The  connecting  rod  bearing  oil-film  (Fig.  2)  is 
formed  just  before  the  impulse  stroke  of  the  engine. 
As  no  shims  or  grooves  are  used,  the  oil  must  pencil, 
or  spiral,  into  a  film,  which  float  the  bearings 
continuously. 

The  pictures  above  clearly  depict  the  liberal  bearing 
area  of  the  wrist  pin,  which  is  positively  locked  in  the 
connecting  rod.  This  construction  prevents  wrist 
pin  moving  endwise  and  scoring  cylinders. 

This  unique  construction  of  connecting  rod  and 
bearing  is  typically  Midwest,  and  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Midwest  heavy-duty  truck  engine  is  able  to 
perform  satisfactorily  under  present  day,  high  speed, 
transportation  requirements. 

Complete  information  as  to  the  general  construc- 
tion of  the  Midwest  engine  sent  on  request.  Please 
address  Sales  Division  A. 


THE  MIDWEST  ENGINE  CO..  Indianapolis.  U.  S.  A. 
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Steam  or  hot  water 
will  not  turn  it  white ! 


^^itcair/t 


urnisA^ 


■'^y.:- 


THINK  of  a  varnish  finish  that  can  be 
boiled  in   water   and  not  turn    white! 

Condensing  steam  from  your  bath  tub  will  not  spoil 
the  finish  of  your  bathroom  woodwork,  and  spilled 
water  will  not  injure  the  finish  of  your  floors  or  furniture 
if  they  have  been  varnished 
with   Pitcaim   Water   Spar 
Varnish.     You  are  assured 
a  finish  of   piano  elegance 
which  can  not  be  harmed 
by  water — even   boiling  water. 

See  the  finished  wood  panel  sub- 
merged, month  after  month  in 
an   aquarium    in    your    dealer's 
window-  -the  visible  proof 
that  Water  Spar  Varnish 
is  water-proof. 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


yt'ars  wo  have  shared  our  fortunes  with  her 
and  our  experiences  have  been  many  and 
varied.  The  fall  of  Diaz,  Madero,  and 
Iliurta,  tile  Vera  Cruz  tea  party,  train 
liolcl-ups,  bandit  tiaseos.  ete.,  and  yet  to- 
day we  are  still  awaitinjj  the  first  real  exhi- 
bition of  personal  animosity  toward  us  as 
Americans. 

"Schools,  good  roads,  and  sanitation  are 
the  downright  necessities  of  the  countrj'. 
To-day  the  people  at  large  recognize  them 
as  such,  and  ha\'ing  begun  to  work  out 
their  community  protection  of  life  they  can 
be  reached  and  taught  what  we  all  must 
come  to  learn,  that  we  are  indeed  our 
brothers'  keepers. 

"The  editorial  on  Mexico  in  The  New 
Republic  in  its  last  paragraph  comes  nearer 
to  the  truth  than  much  thart  has  been 
written,  to  vAi:  'We  shall  observe  that 
miracle  of  Latin-American  politics,  a  dic- 
tator preparing  in  good  faith  to  surrender 
power  to  a  regularly  elected  successor. 
We  shall  note  that  a  most  wretched  chaos 
of  paper  money  has  given  way  to  hard 
money  rapidlj',  and  trade  compares  favor- 
ably with  the  best  years  of  Diaz.' 

"In  fact,  the  country  is  at  last  ready  to 
go  on,  if  let  alone." 


NO  STRIKES  YET  IN  ROYAL  CIRCLES 

T  T  may  be  well  to  remark  in  these  parlous 
-^  days  of  industrial  uprising  and  labor 
down-going  that  not  a  single  emperor,  king, 
or  other  ruler  has  doffed  his  crown  and  gone 
on  strike.  Not  one  of  thf'  few  scattered  in 
the  throne-rooms  of  Europe  has  put  into  his 
parliament  a  demand  for  shorter  hours  and 
an  increase  in  pay.  Yet  the  H.  C.  L.  has 
touched  privy  purse  as  well  as  humble 
pocket-book,  and  many  a  king  is  sitting  up 
nights  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  stretch  a 
million  ducats  over  twice  the  prices  of  yes- 
teryear. Of  course,  a  few  kings  have  been 
lost  in  the  shufTle  of  the  deck,  and  have  ab- 
dicated, which  is  the  court  euphenu.sm  for 
"resigned."  When  a  king  gets  down  from 
his  throne  and  locks  the  door  behind  him, 
he  abdicates.  When  the  head  of  anotluT 
sort  of  trust  leaves  his  |)n'si(iential  chair, 
he  resigns.  ()ft«'n  two  words  luive  the  same 
meaning.  These  kings  who  are  now  visits 
ing  foreign  parts  are,  of  course,  more  af- 
fec^ted  by  (lie  increas«>  in  the  pric»>  of  b«'ef 
and  l)utt(r  tlian  those  whose  lixt  incomes 
are  still  intact  and  who  still  clap  on 
their  crowns  when  the  weatlur  becomes 
<'old.  \N'e  refer  now  oiil.\  to  tlios*'  who.>4e 
brea<l  is  butt^-red  from  the  i)ulilic  larder. 
.Joseph  W.  (Jrigg,  stjilT  correspondent  of  the 
New  Vt»rk  Worlil,  gives  us  in  the  magazine 
section  of  that  paper  some  informing  and 
intcTesting  (hitu  in  regard  to  royal  pay-rolls: 

IMore  tlie  war  Kurope's  nionnrchical 
rulers  received  a|))>roximately  $;{"),(KM).()<)() 
t^)  $in.(KK),(KK)  in  salaries  or  incomes,  known 
as  (he  "civil  list."  The  President  of  tlu' 
Unit4'd  States  receives  a  salary.  A  prince  of 
a  two-by-four  Old  World  state  di(i  not  re- 
j-eive  a  salary,  lie  had  a  "privy  purse," 
whi<'li  was  just  (he  Kame.  only  it  ple.-ised 
him  l)e((cr  (<»  st>e  his  income  referred  to  in 
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print  in  a  more  princely  manner.  But  the 
world-war  came,  and  then  by  one  means  or 
another,  and  through  one  circumstance  or 
another,  the  royal  pay-roll  suffered  a  cur- 
tailment of  fully  $25,000,000.  So  that 
to-day  the  surviving  monarehs  may  be  said 
to  receive  salaries  totaling  between  $10,000- 
000  and  $12,000,000,  and  if  they  attempted 
to  convert  it  into  American  dollars  itiwould, 
shrink  far  from  that  figure,  owing  to  the 
supervalue  of  the  dollar. 

A  king  would  be  taking  a  long  chance  to 
demand  an  increase  in  salary  at  this  time, 
even  tho  the  cost  of  living  is  from  120  to 
150  per  cent,  higher  than  in  the  prewar 
days.  He  ought  to  be  able  to  worry  along 
on  a  few  millions  annually.  But  to  make 
sure  of  meeting  his  liabilities  he  practises 
economy,  as  do  his  humblest  subjects. 

King  Alfonso  visits  France  and  England 
as  the  Duke  of  Toledo  and  stays  at  hotels. 
His  retinue  is  curtailed,  partly  because  he  is 
on  an  unofficial  visit,  but  also  because  roy- 
alty does  not  move  about  with  the  tradi- 
tional pomp  of  the  prewar  days.  It  is 
economizing,  and  it  is  trying  not  to  irritate 
its  subjects.  The  Shah  of  Persia  comes  to 
England  with  a  retinue  so  drastically  cur- 
tailed as  to  have  no  resemblance  to  the  im- 
pressive missions  which  were  headed  by  his 
royal  forebears. 

Even  Big  Chief  Griffith,  of  the  Basutos, 
who  comes  to  London  on  a  diplomatic  mis- 
sion and  to  congratulate  King  George  on 
the  handy  way  in  which  the  Associated 
Powers  achieved  victory,  arrives  in  softie 
very  ordinary  "store-clothes"  along  with 
an  unpretentious  suite  of  dark-skinned 
minor  chiefs  and  ministers  of  state.  They 
even  had  to  purchase  some  thick  underwear. 

The  absence  of  ostentation  on  the  part 
of  royalty  fits  the  mood  of  Europe's  prole- 
tariat, tho  it  may  not  satisfy  the  ambitions 
of  profiteers  who  would  like  to  be  shown 
some  royal  social  favors. 

It  was  only  a  very  few  years  ago  that 
Herr  HohenzoUern,  of  Amerongen,  then 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  of  Germany,  boasted 
five  hundred  suits  of  clothes.  Now,  when 
he  buys  an  extra  pair  of  trousers  from  his 
local  Dutch  tailor,  it  is  world  news. 

The  French  King  who  was  reputed  to 
have  paid  a  fabulous  price  to  have  imitation 
snow  scattered  about  the  grounds  of  his 
royal  palace  in  summer  to  give  a  lady  friend 
the  satisfaction  of  a  sleigh-ride  while  the 
roses  bloomed,  must  turn  in  his  grave  at 
the  thought  of  the  extent  to  which  royal 
economy  now  goes;.  •/'' 

It  all  seems  vary  unpromising  for  the 
world's  new  rich  with  their  ambitions  of 
shining  in  royal  society,  whether  at  the  big 
(!Ourts  of  the  Old  World  or  the  abbreviated 
ones  of  the  small  army  of  Grand  Dukes  in 
Germany,  Austria,  and  other  Continental 
countries. 

In  the  toppling  over  of  eigh teen-karat 
and  other  varieties  of  crowns  in  the  Old 
World  during  the  war,  Germany  got  rid  of 
an  Emperor  with  a  salary  of  $3,698,260 
(it  would  have  a  big  dent  in  it  at  the  present 
rate  of  exchange)  besides  the  revenue  from 
a  vast  amount  of  property  from  which  he 
paid  the  royal  family  and  court  expenses. 
Austria-Hungary  lost  an  P]mperor  who  got 
the  tidy  annual  salary  of  $4,520,000  for  his 
war-making  and  social  activities.  Then 
there  was  Czar  Ferdinand  (Foxy  Ferdy), 
who  "drew  down"  some  $.')(X),(XX)  or  more, 
besides  all  he  made  from  revenues.  And  a 
bigger  Czar,  the  late  "little  Czar"  of  all  the 
Russias,  had  some  heavy  expenses  and  put 


Compare  the  Two 

Learn  How  Baked  Beans  Differ 


Baked  Beans,  for  many  reasons, 
must  be  baked  in  scientific  ways. 

Compare  the  home-baked  with  \^an 
Camp's  and  you  will  see  the  reason. 

W^e  select  the  beans.  Each  lot  is 
analyzed  before  we  start  to  cook. 

Our  boiling  water  is  freed  from  min- 
erals.    Hard  water  makes  skins  tough. 

Van  Camp's  are  baked  in  modern 
steam  ovens.  There  we  bake  them 
for  hours  at  high  heat  without  crisping 
or  bursting  the  beans.  This  high-heat 
baking  makes  beans  easy  to  digest. 

A  Studied  Dish 

Van  Camp's  are  baked  under  scien- 
tific cooks — men  with  college  training. 


fHOlPS 


They    have   spent    years   in   perfecting 
this  delicious,  hygienic  dish. 

They  make  a  sauce  which  is  the 
final  result  of  testing  8  56  recipes.  And 
that  sauce  is  baked  with  the  beans. 

They  bake  beans  in  sealed  containers 
so  the  flavor  can't  escape. 

A  Domestic  Science  expert  watches 
every  process. 

Such  beans  were  never  baked  any- 
where outside  the  \'an  Camp  kitchens. 
We  have  the  facilities,  the  skill,  the 
experience. 

Don't  spend  all  those  hours  in  boil- 
ing and  baking.  And  don't  buy  a 
lesser  dish.  Baked  Beans  are  too 
important. 


Pork  and 
Beans 

Three  Sizes,  to 
serve  3,  5  or  10 


BaKed  With  the  Van  Camp  Sauce— Also  Without  It 

Other  Van  Camp' Products  Include 

Soups  Evaporated  Milk  Spaghetti  Peanut  Butter 

ChlH  Con  (Jarne  Catsup  Chili  Sauce,  etc. 

Prepared  in  the  Van  Camp  Kitchens  at  Indianapolis 


Van  Camp's 
Tomato  Soup 

A  famous  Frencli  rrcipo  per- 
fected by  our   scientific   cooks. 


Van  Camp's 
Spaghetti 

The  prize  Italian  recipe,  but 
made    with     ideal    inKredietits. 


Van  Camp's 
Peanut  Butter 

Made  from  blended  nuts,  with 
every  skin.  pver>'  bitter  heart 
removed. 


CO 
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OCT 


25c 


In  Canada  35c 


White  Teeth  with  Klenzo 

GLISTENINCj,  dazzliiiti  white  teeth  -white  because  the 
enamel  has  been  cleaned  and  polished  smooth.  White  be- 
cause the  enamel  is  freed  from  every  bit  of  discoloration  am 
tartar.  White  because  Klen/,o  brines  out  the  marvelous  beauty 
of  the  enamel  as  nothiny;  else  can  brintj  it  out. 

Klenzo's  snowy  whiteness  is  just  one  more  evidence  of  its 
purity  and  refinement — whiteness  that  qocs  naturally  with  white 
teeth,  and,  by  keeping  the  enamel  polished  white,  it  protects  the 
teeth   from  bacteria  and  decay. 

There's  a  new  sensation   in  store   for  you   with  your  first  tube  of 
that    cool,    clean   feelini:  that  comes  after  a  viirorous    brushinir   with 
Kien/.o     that  stimulatint:  sensation  of  mouth  cleanliness  that  refresh(  s 
like  a  shower-bath. 


Know  the  Cool,  Clean 
signal — White  Teeth. 


Klenzo  Feeling;  show  that  smilini;  Klen/.o 
S«iIJ  cxchisivrlv  liy 
The  ^e^JoJUL  Stores 


tliiDii^liiKit   tlir    Uiiitr<i   StJitCH,  (.'aiiMilii,  and  (ircal    Htliain,    800U   |)rii(;rrssivr 
irtail   drin,'-storc»,  united    into   one   WDrld-widc,    ^rj\  icc-jjivin^f    oi^uni/aiiun. 
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in  a  yearly  bill  for  $5,000,000  or  more,  and 
had  besides  a  large  revenue  from  a  million- 
square  miles  of  cultivated  land  to  help  him 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  Romanof  doorstep. 
The  Sultan  of  Turkey  derived  $5,000,000 
from  crown  lands  in  his  poverty-stricken, 
blighted  country. 

These  are  some  of  the  larger  salaried 
items  which  a  world-war  has  succeeded  in 
striking  from  the  pay-roll  of  various  Old- 
World  countries. 

But  then  there  were  a  large  number  of 
kings  and  grand  dukes  whose  onerous  offi- 
cial and  social  duties  entitled  them  to  many 
additional  millions  of  dollars  each  year: 

King  of  Bavaria 51,296,303 

King  of  Saxony 898,056 

King  of  Wurttemburg 513,916 

Among  the  smaller  fry  were  the  Duke  of 
Anhalt.  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  Grand 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Grand 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Grand  Duke 
of  Oldenburg,  Duke  of  Saxe-Altenburg, 
Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  Duke  of 
Saxe-Meiningen,  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  Prince  Waldeck-Pyrmont. 

Deposed  royalty  does  not  suffer  alone. 
Loyal  henchmen  who  were  accustomed  to 
batten  on  regal  largess  may  actually  have 
to  soil  their  hands  with  work — an  unthink- 
able, but  inevitable,  degradation.  Trades- 
men, tailors,  hotel-keepers,  and  others  who 
purveyed  to  royal  taste  and  need  will,  per- 
haps, regret  the  departure  of  their  once 
generous  patrons.  But  most  of  the  crowd 
above  a  ten-spot  who  eluded  an  awakened 
public  had  the  foresight  to  provide  for  this 
very  emergency,  and  are  now  livipg  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Swiss  lakes,  Dutch  wind- 
mills, or  near  other  quiet  places  recorded 
in  tourist  pamphlets.  Some  escaped  even 
from  Russia,  and  we  learn: 

Among  those  who  will  miss  most  the 
salubrious  days  of  the  big-salaried  mon- 
archs  who  were  swept  away  in  the  war  and 
the  revolution  which  came  in  its  waice  on 
the  Contiennt  are  the  hangers-on  of  nobility 
with  their  various  claims  to  royal  pensions; 
and,  next,  the  tradesmen  and  hotel-keepers 
who  purveyed  to  the  royal  taste. 

The  deposed  royalties  themselves  have 
been  scattered  to  the  four  winds,  and  sub- 
sist on  the  income  of  well-camouflaged  in- 
vestments or  on  the  bounties  of  loyal  hench- 
men or  sympathetic  outsiders. 

An  avalanche  of  Russian  notables  was 
rescued  from  southern  Russia  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  taken  in  vessels  to  Malta,  including' 
the  Dowager  Empress  of  Russia,  Queen 
Alexandra's  sister,  who,  after  coming  to 
London  for  a  short  time,  has  now  returned 
temporarily  to  Denmark,  her  birthplace. 
The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  the  late  Czar's 
uncle,  is  rusticating  in  ltal3  .  Prince  Yous- 
sopoff,  implicated  in  the  assassination  of 
Rasputin,  is  in  London.  Many  of  the  Russian 
nobility  are  in  London,  others  are  in  Paris, 
and  a  few  in  Scandinavia.  Of  the  deposed 
Grand  and  other  varieties  of  Dukes  in 
Germanj'.  most  have  retired  to  their  most 
unpretentious  houses,  to  cogitate  on  the 
world  tragedy  which  cost  them  their  para- 
site positions  of  dominance  and  social 
splendor. 

But  tho  the  ro^al  pay-roll  of  the  Old 
World  has  been  bereft  of  many  of  its  big- 


gest individual  salary  items,  it  still  shows 
in  these  unprecedented  days  of  high  cost  of 
living  that  the  high  cost  of  kings  is  greater 
than  the  high  cost  of  Presidents. 

Among  the  largest  of  the  items  of  the 
royal  pay-roll  are  the  grants  to  the  British 
royal  family: 

King  George  and  Queen  Mary,  privy  purse $550,000 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  the  liousehold,  works,  royal 

bounty,  and  unappropriated 1,800,000 

(King  George  pays  income  tax  on  the  privy  purse.) 

Queen  Alexandra 350,000 

Provision  for  other  members  of  the  royal  family ....  380,000 

Prince  of  Wales 50,000 

Prince  Albert 50,000 

Princess  Mary 30,000 


Total S3,210,000 

Each  of  King  George's  sons,  on  coming 
of  age,  receives  $50,000  annually,  and  Prin- 
cess Mary,  having  attained  her  majority,  re- 
ceives $30,000.  If  the  Prince  of  Wales  or 
his  brothers  marry  they  will  receive  $125,- 
000  annually.  King  George,  in, addition  to 
the  civil  list,  receives  the  revenues  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster.  In  1917  he  received 
$290,000  profits  from  this  source.  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  same  year,  received 
$250,000  profits  from  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall. 

The  King  of  England  and  the  King  of 
Italy  and  th.^  King  of  Spain  are  to-day  the 
highest  paid  royal  rulers  in  Europe.  The 
King  of  Italy  receives  $3,910,000,  of  which 
$360,000  is  for  the  support  of  the  royal 
family.     Others  are: 

King  of  Spain  (exclusive  of  allowances  to  royal  family)  $1,363,000 

King  of  Belgium 623,000 

King  of  Denmark 262,500 

Crown  Prince 31,500 

King  of  Greece 260,000 

Queen  of  Netherlands  (besides  large  revenues  from 

her  domains) 250,000 

Royal  family 62,500 

King  of  Norway 185,000 

King  of  Roumania 227,520 

King  George's  royal  household  enjoys  the 
reputation  of  being  run  on  a  businesslike 
footing  second  to  none  in  the  Old  World. 
It  is  still  well  within  memory  when  the 
House  of  Commons  appointed  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  necessities  of  an  increase 
in  income  requested  by  Queen  Victoria.  As 
the  Queen  was  then  leading  a  very  private 
life  and  court  functions  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween and  on  no  elaborate  scale,  it  was  sus- 
pected that  wasteful  expenditures  by  offi- 
cials and  servants  of  the  royal  household 
had  eaten  deeply  into  the  Queen's  income. 
From  that  time  forward  business  methods 
were  introduced,  and  these  have  grown  to 
their  most  efficient  point  during  the  reign 
of  George  V.  Queen  Mary  has  always  been 
noted  for  her  economical  ways.  It  is  said 
she  has  her  clothes  made  in  Buckingham 
Palace.  During  the  war  both  the  King  and 
Queen  set  the  pace  for  the  country  in  the 
matter  of  table  and  other  economies. 
They  were  well  within  the  rationed  food 
allowances. 

From  the  time  that  war  was  declared  all 
court  functions  of  a  pretentious '  nature 
ceased.  This  was  true  of  the  courts  in  all 
the  warring  countries,  and  almost  as  much 
so  in  those  countries  which  were  not  drawn 
into  the  war  until  late  or  were  not  drawn  in 
at  all.  As  a  consequence  there  were  no 
heavy  drains  on  the  purses  of  the  diplomats 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James's  or  in  the  capitals 
of  other  European  monarchies.  But  what 
diplomats  saved  in  this  way  was  more  than 
offset  by  the  increase  in  cost  of  living. 

Economy  is  now  the  order  of  the  day 
among  rojal  households,  and  necessitj',  the 
great  democratizer,  brings  to  the  same 
board  king  and  commoner.     We  read  on: 

The  garden  parties  which  last  summer 


were  given  by  King  George  and  Queen 
Mary  were  models  of  unpretentious  court 
functions,  with  many  representatives  of  the 
proletariat  rubbing  shoulders  with  dukes 
and  earls.  The  state  dinner  given  in  honor 
of  President  Wilson  was  the  most  im- 
pressive function  of  its  kind  ever  given  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  perhaps  the  most 
democratic,  for  there  were  present  repre- 
sentatives of  all  classes  of  society. 

The  crowned  heads  of  Europe  who  still 
sui-vive  the  great  cataclj'sm  are  much  more 
guided  by  the  desire  to  represent  all  the 
people  of  their  domains  than  monarchs  in 
general  ever  were  before  the  war.  King 
George  and  Queen  Mary  have  aL  active 
and  sincere  interest  in  the  betterment  of 
London's  slums,  as  well'as  national  housing 
measures.  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  further- 
ing a  scheme  of  better  housing  on  his  es- 
tates. The  Queen,  in  visiting  some^of  the 
worst  slum  districts,  to  make  a  personal 
inspection,  said  she  had  hitherto  been  taken 
through  the  highways,  but  now  she  meant 
to  go  into  the  bywaj^s.  The  King  of  Italy 
recently  presented  one  of  his  large  castles 
and  estates  to  the  nation.  Albert  of  Bel- 
gium has  always  in  the  most  democratic 
manner  associated  with  his  peoples;  but  it 
was  the  war  and  his  personal  sacrifice,  his ' 
exposure  to  dangers  along  with  his  soldiers, 
which  brought  him  closer  than  ever  to  his 
subjects. 

The  war  resulted  in  the  unseating  or  the 
"scrapping"  of  the  most  undemocratic  of 
the  Old-World  monarchs,  and  there  is  little 
possibility  that  the  pace  of  extravagance 
which  was  set  by  the  "  divine-righters  "  will 
ever  again  be  reinstituted  as  a  model  to 
which  the  more  democratic  monarchs  must 
aspire. 

Brilliant  functions  there  will  be,  but  no 
rivalry  in  extravagant  expenditures  by  the 
present  royal  courts  of  Europe,  so  long  as 
the  peoples  of  Europe  are  in  the  mood  of 
to-day. 

AN  AUSTRALIAN  VIEW  OF  UNCLE 
SAM  AS  A  COLONIST 

"11  fHILE  Uncle  Sam  never  specialized 
''  *  in  colonization,  and  has  displayed 
no  particular  enthusiasm  over  recent  sug- 
gestions that  he  look  after  sundry  sections 
of  this  planet  which  seem  to  need  a  guar- 
dian, he  has  nevertheless  demonstrated,  in 
the  Philippines  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
that  he  is  no  slouch  of  a  colonizer  when 
he  puts  his  mind  to  it.  In  a  recent  article 
appearing  in  the  Adelaide  (Australia) 
Advertiser,  Adam  McCay,  a  writer  who 
seems  to  have  made  a  few  personal  obser- 
vations, becomes  highly  complimentary 
about  the  way  the  Americans  have  gone 
about  their  colonization  activities  in  the 
Pacific.  It  is  especially  the  rapidity  of 
their  work  which  seems  to  have  pleased 
Mr.  McCay.  The  Americans'  "beneficent 
enterprise"  in  the  Philippines  "works 
miracles  while  you  wait,"  he  declares. 
For  centuries  the.^^e  islands  remained  un- 
progressive  under  Spanish  rule.  Now, 
after  being  under  American  government 
for  a  few  years,  they  have  made  such 
strides  that  the  writer  predicts  their 
people  will  be  the  best  educated  Asiatics 
by  the  end  of  another  generation.  To 
quote  Mr.  McCay: 

There  never  was  a  colonizing  Power 
which  set  out  so  fast  to  teach  and  educate 
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The  Hatch  One-Button 
I'nion  Suit  tonii's  in 
the  finest  of  com  hod 
cotton  materials,  and 
in  lisle  and  pure  mer- 
cerized garments,  silk 
trimmed.  An  illustrated 
catalog  descrihinft  the 
complete  line  uill  l)e 
sent    free    on     rec|uest. 

'I  IiIh  ftarment  U  fi-aiurc-d  at 
iho  Ix-nl  •%ti)Ti-H  «'v«'ryHh«'r<'. 
1)111  if  you  (11 II  no  I  U<-l  i( 
c.iHlly  it  II  (1  i|iii(kly.  Hcntl 
your  «!/.<■  wlili  rcnillliiiici- 
to  our  mill  at  Albuny.  N.  \., 
and  you  hIII  ^H^  iiuppllod 
dlrt-ct.  (lolUt-ry   fri-o. 

Men'*  C«arntrn(«: 

%i  i9.   MOO  itnd  IS  Oil 

Boy*'  C;armrnl*: 

tl    SO   jiiil    \2  00 


OU'X^E  heard 
of  the  nervous 
man  who  hired 
a  lot  of  guards  to  pro- 
tect his  property,  and 
then  wanted  to  know 
who  was  going  to  guard 
the  guards. 

Satisfaction  doesn't  lie  in 
having  many  people  do  a 
certain  thing,  but  in  having 
one  you  can  trust  to  do  it 
well.  That's  the  idea  behind 
the 

HATCH 

ONE  BUTTON 

UNION  SUIT 

Instead  of  a  row  of  nine  or 
more  buttons  to  do  the  work, 
there  is  just  the  one  master 
button  at  the  chest  to  do  it 
all  perfectly.  No  wrinkling 
or  j)ulling  or  gai)ping,  but 
just  one  smooth,  even  ht 
ail  over,  ^'oii  don't  have  to 
worry  about  constant  re- 
pairs either.  There  is  only 
the  one  sturdily  fastened 
button,  and  even  if  it  should 
work  loose,  there  is  an  extra 
button-hole  into  \\hi(h  an 
ordinary  collar  button  laii 
\)v  ^lip|)ed  as  a  temporary 
or  even  pciinaiu-ut  measure. 


FULD  &  HA  J  CJ I  KM  r  riNC;  C(X 

New  York 
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tlic  nati\c  races  with  wliich  it  came  in 
contact.  After  the  war  with  Spain,  while 
the  FiHpino.s  were  still  in  a  condition  of 
military  resistance  or  revolt,  the  Americans 
put  schoohnasters  and  schoolmistre.sses 
into  the  islands  just  as  fast  as  they  sent 
soldiers.  For  centuries  these  natives  had 
received  from  the  Si)aiiiards  no  lielp  exce])t 
a  certain  amount  of  ecclesiastical  education. 
When  the  Americans  came,  no  Filipino 
suffered  disposses.sion,  and  unprecedented 
oi)port unity  was  oixned  for  all  the  popu- 
lation, it  is  thanks  to  American  encour- 
agement, American  training,  and  at  first  to 
American  money  that  I'hilippine  wealth 
and  trade  liave  been  increased  tenfold; 
that  the  Filipino  workman  has  an  ea.sy  and 
contented  life,  and  the  Filipino  property- 
owner  has  fjrown  riclier  tluin  he  ever 
dreamed  he  could  become. 

It  is  thanks  to  America  that  the  Filipinos 
have  learned  advanced  methods  of  manu- 
facture and  agriculture;  that  their  capital 
city,  Manila,  is  more  modern  and  con- 
venient than  any  city  built  by  Chinese  or 
.Japanese.  America's  record  in  those 
i.slands  is  one  of  rapid,  practical  acliieve- 
ment,  with  motives  always  honorable, 
high,  and  clean.  The  Filipinos  rightly 
bless  the  day  when  they  were  transferred 
from  Spanish  to  American  supervision. 

Hawaii  has  long  enjoyed  the  distinction 
of  being  among  the  most  favored  and 
salubrious  spots  on  earth.  After  having 
come  under  American  rule,  however,  these 
islands  no  longer  are  merely  the  "Paradise 
of  the  Pacific,"  but  a  land  of  industry  and 
vast  productivity,  as  well.  According  to 
this  Australian  critic: 

Territorial  development,  to  the  American 
mind,  does  not  mean  rough  pioneering  by 
men  of  slriclly  limited  means,  who  struggle 
on  Ull  tlieir  old  age  williout  e\  «'r  e.sca})ing 
the  risk  of  linal  failure.  They  spend  big 
money  with  an  almost  unerring  certainty 
that  tlio  it  has  been  laid  out  hivishly  it  is 
going  to  yield  lavisii  returns.  In  tlie 
establislnnent  of  industries  or  in  their 
development  in  tlie  Hawaiian  islands  there 
has  been  no  sign  of  investors  or  coioiii/ers 
Ixing  satislied  witli  what  is  se<-ond  best. 
Honolulu  is  liaiulsoine  and  motlern.  with 
first-rale  roads  and  up-to-date  eler-tric 
cars;  it  is  »'(iuipped  with  light  and  jmwer 
as  the  it  w«'re  the  first  in.stead  of  one  of 
tlie  latest  of  .\nierican  cities.  The  fac- 
tories, wliicli  grow  to  be  Inige  in  size,  lunt' 
the  last  appliances  in  elTei-tive  plant. 

I  don't  know  of  any  i)Iaces  in  the  world 
wliere  peoi)le,  brown  or  wiiite,  live  more 
easily  thnii  in  ,\merica's  two  <Miloni<'s  in 
the  Pacili<'.  Salaries  an'  good  for  tin-  white 
man  and  for  tlie  wiiite  girl.  Living  is 
not  costly  in  either  i>iace.  In  Honolulu 
1  met  a  business  man's  secretary,  a  girl, 
wliose  salary  was  i' 100  a  y*'ar.  and  she 
roMJd  live  as  dieaply  as  any  girl  typist 
or  ehrk  in  Sv<lney.  .\  good  steiiograpiier 
is  hardly  likely  io  reeeive  h'ss  than  the 
c(|iii\alent  of  L".">  a  week,  ami  she  has  a 
mighty  pleasant  time,  because  the  island 
is  lovely,  tin-  social  life  Ih  ha|tpy.  J>ii<l  the 
percenliige  of  automobiles  to  i>op"lation  is 
verv  high.  Hawaii  is  by  no  means  a  bad 
plac<-  t<»  be  poor  in,  but  it  is  hard  to  fiiul 
anv  one  who  has  to  be  poor. 

This  condition  is  not  brought  about  by 
(M(\erniiient  or  anybody  ilse  spiiiding  a 
whole  l(.t  of  money  waslefully  ami  without 
pturn.    The  working  )»opulation  of  Hawaii 
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does  take  a  rake-off  from  resident  mil- 
lionaires and  from  free-spending  tourists, 
but  it  makes  most  of  its  money  from  the 
results  of  its  industry.  One  great  fact  in 
development  which  citizens  of  the  United 
States  understand  is  that  money  spent  on 
essentials  is  bound  to  pay  itself  back.  A 
new  city  has  got  to  have  proper  light  and 
water,  and  trams  and  railways  and  roads, 
and  well-built  streets,  and  decent  tele- 
phones, and  substantial  harbors,  and  Avare- 
houses  and  bridges.  It  can  not  go  ahead 
fast  if  it  slommicks  itself  into  a  lot  of 
Chinese  makeshifts. 

When  you  look  at  Honolulu,  with  all 
its  beauties  and  its  conveniences,  its 
modern-paved  streets,  its  handsome  parks, 
its  schools  and  playgrounds  for  the  chil- 
dren of  many  nations,  please  do  not  ask 
yourself,  "How  could  the  colony  afford 
all  these  things?"  Those  are  the  things 
which  pay  for  themselves;  not  in  the  first 
five  minutes,  maybe,  but  in  the  course  of  a 
little  time  they  always  give  back  their 
value. 

The  population  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
contains  native  Hawaiians  and  Japanese 
and  Chinese  and  Filipinos,  and  a  good 
number  of  Portuguese,  and  some  negroes, 
and  the  American  over  all.  The  Japanese 
are  the  most  numerous  individual  section, 
and  they  are  not  loved  by  any  of  the  others. 
For  one  thing,  thej^  suffer  from  that  uneasy 
truculence  which  has  been  developed  by 
their  countrymen  at  home. 

One  learns  from  the  common  plebeian  of 
Hawaii  that  his  unpleasant  friend,  the  Jap, 
is  fond  of  boasting  that  before  long  he 
will  own  the  islands.  As  a  national  boast 
this  is  ridiculous.  The  suggestion  of 
Japan  stepping  forward  to  offer  violence 
to  a  mighty  giant  like  the  United  kStates  is 
wholly  absurd;  but  the  every-day  Jap 
in  Honolulu  hasn't  realized  that  fact  as 
fully  as  have  his  military  rulers  in  Tokj^o. 


ILLNESS  PLUCKED  HIM  FROM 
INSURANCE  AND   HURLED 
HIM  INTO  FICTION 

SOME  si.xteen  years  ago  a  man  of  medi- 
cine informed  George  Allan  England, 
the  magazine  writer,  that  he  had  tubercu- 
losis and  nephritis,  that  his  system  was 
generally  depleted,  and  that  he  had  only 
about  two  years  more  to  live.  "It  sounded 
like  a  sentence  of  death,"  says  Mr.  England, 
but,  tho  the  judgment  passed  upon  him 
apparently  cut  off  all  hope,  he  has  contin- 
ued to  live  to  this  day,  hasn't  a  symptom 
of  tuberculosis,  and  tells  us  that  he  has  at- 
tended the  funeral  of  the  good  doctor  who 
gave  him  such  a  brief  period  in  which  to 
remain  among  the  living.  When  the  doc- 
tor had  announced  his  verdict,  says  IMr. 
England,  the  dismal  prospect  it  outlined 
dazed  him.  He  stumbled  out  of  the  doe- 
tor's  office  and  went  apart  to  think  things 
over,  in  the  gloomiest  frame  of  mind  he 
had  ever  known.  He  had  little  money, 
would  have  to  give  up  his  job  with  an  in- 
surance company,  and  in  the  apparent  hope- 
lessness of  the  situation  he  could  discern 
no  glimmer  of  a  way  out .  When  he  reached 
home  and  talked  the  matter  over  with  his 
wife,  they  decided  to  put  up  a  fight.     Mrs, 


Dont  Rub  It  In 

Every  man  owes  something  to  society.  He  might  as  well  not  have  been 
born  as  to  leave  the  world  no  better  off  than  when  he  found  it. 

I  have  dedicated  my  life  to  teaching  men  the  futility  and  harmfulness  of 
rubbing  in  shaving  lather  with  fingers. 

At  first  thought,  that  may  seem  a  humble  purpose,  and  yet,  with  my 
work  hardly  begun,  over  a  million  and  a  half  men  are  a  little  happier  each 
morning  and  more  bearable  at  breakfast,  because  they  have  shaved 
according  to  my  new  code. 

Of  course  I  have  a  selfish  motive  because  you  have  to  use  Mennen 
Shaving  Cream  to  get  my  kind  of  shave. 

Without  wanting  to  get  into  an  argument  with  the  Government,  I  will 

admit  that  we  own  the  tightest  little  monopoly  in  the  world — for  once  a  man 

has  learned  to  shave  rightly  with  Mennen's,  there's  no  more  chance  of  his 

switching  to  another  Shaving  Cream  than  there  is  for  the  recent  Kaiser  to 

become  a  naturalized  Belgian. 

The  trouble  with  rubbing  in  the  lather  is  that  the  friction  raises  microscopic  blisters 
which  the  razor  slices,  causing  those  painful  blood  spots  which  have  darkened  men's  lives 
since  the  early  Egyptians  learned  to  shave  with  bronze  knives. 

No  rubbing — no  friction — no  inflamed  skin. 

Mennen's  is  one  lather  that  not  only  doesn't  have  to  be  rubbed  in  but  to  get  best 
results  you  must  not  rub  it  in  with  the  fingers. 

Three  minutes  with  a  brush  revolving  at  low  speed  will  take  the  fight  out  of  the  scrap- 
piest beard  that  ever  bristled.  Your  jaws  emerge  from  Mennen  lather  so  soft  and  cool 
and  free  from  burning  that  you  would  swear  you  hadn't  shaved  at  all — if  your  skin  wasn't 
as  smooth  and  beardless  as  a  baby's. 

Hundreds  of  my  friends  have  learned  of  the  tonic  effects  of  cold  water  because  Mennen's 
works  great  with  cold  water. 

I'll  compete  with  your  druggist  to  the  extent  of  sending  a  demonstrator  tube  for  12 
cents.     Then  he  will  sell  you  a  giant  tube  for  50  cents. 


{Mennen  Salesman) 
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Entjlaiuls  girlhood  lu)nu'  was  away  up  iii 
the  Maine  woods,  and  tliilher  they  repaired. 
Conditions  there  were  extremely  primitive. 
Too  weak  for  productive  work,  and  with 
nothing  to  occupy  his  time,  the  future 
writiT,  fresh  from  New  York  City,  found 
life  in  the  wilderness  something  of  a  night- 
mare. "All  the  amusement  my  wife  and  I 
could  find  to  keep  us  from  going  plumb 
crazy  up  there  in  the  solitude  was  to  slide 
down  hill  on  a  rough  toboggan  I  made,  or 
burn  up  old  pine  stumps  on  the  mountain- 
sides, or  Jook  for  spruce-gum,  or  walk  up 
and  down  the  little  mill  railroad  and  'play 
to  pretend'  it  led  somewhere,"  he  says. 
Nevertheless,  his  health  began  to  improve. 
The  mountain  air  was  a  good  tonic.  He 
grew  whiskers,  and  began  to  gain  in  w^eight 
and  .strength.  But  he  was  low  in  his  mind, 
and  lie  had  some  reason  to  be,  as  he  ex- 
plains in  The  New  Success  (New  York): 

There  wasn't  a  red  cent  of  cash  to  be 
had.  We  were  expecting  a  baby  pretty 
soon — and  tliis,  in  a  draftj'  old  farndiouse 
in  mid-winter,  far  from  a  doctor  and  with- 
out v\  -n  the  ordinary  amenities  of  life. 
We  thought  and  talked  and  planned,  and 
got  nowhere.  And  dailj'^  we  learned  the 
truth  of  Dante's  lines  that — 

There  are  no  harder  stairs  to  climb,  nor 

bitterer  bread 
To  eat  than  those  of  charity. 

Two  years  before  I  was  graduated  an 
A.M.  from  Harvard,  with  a  magna  cum 
lanile,  the  first  Bowdoin  Prize,  and  a  Phi- 
Beta-Kappa  key.  Now  I  had  sunk  to  look 
like  an  outrageous  tramp;  I  was  living  on 
the  bounty  of  my  wife's  relatives;  and  a 
child  was  expected.  Those  days  and  nights 
of  mi.sery,  that  long,  horrible  winter  of  in- 
tense^ Maine  cold,  isolation,  and  privation 
can  never  be  forgotten.  A  man  can  hardly 
pass  through  worse,  and  survive. 

Toward  the  end  of  winter,  I  went  into  a 
lunibcr-<'anip  to  live;  a  while  in  my  quest 
for  health.  My  wife  was  left  at  the  farm. 
I  had  V)cen  in  camp  only  a  week  when  news 
came  ihrough  tliat  I  must  return  at  once. 
One  unforgi'table  day  1  sledged  and 
tramped  through  the  snow,  twenty-five 
miles  out  of  the  deep  woods,  in  zero  weather 
to  reach  the  plantation.  Thereafter  I  stood 
l)y,  with  a  tired  country  doctor,  to  fight  for 
the  Iif(!  of  wife  and  <'hil(l. 

Among  the  tilings  that  grated  most  were 
the  gibes  of  the  farmers  about  the  futility 
•if  "book-larnin'."  A  down-and-oul  city 
man  in  an  out-of-the-way  rural  district 
gclH  about  as  much  unch-rstanding  and 
Hymputhy  as  a  mous»)  wouM  if  "visiting 
Feline  Union  No.  f)?,"  we  are  told.  Writ- 
ing for  lh«!  local  papers  was  attempted. 
"They  w«'n>  glad  of  my  work,"  says  Mr. 
Kngland,  lnit  tlie  only  niiniiH  raiimi  was 
Htutnped  <nvelopeK  in  which  to  send  in  I  lie 
ilem.H.  Then,  nil  of  a  sudden,  just,  wIh-ii 
HojM"  wuH  calling  loudly  for  the  undertaker, 
the  idea  Hlnick  him  Ihul  he  might  writer 
utoriet*  for  iIk'  imigazineH — 

I  had  had  training  as  a  writer.  In  <-ol- 
lege  I  had  learned  how  to  expn  ss  my 
thoughts.  I  understood  Hometliing  of 
drumutic  vuIuch.     -Ml  I  lacked  wiih  experi- 


ence. Well,  wasn't  I  now  getting  experi- 
ence of  life;   and  bitter  experience  at  that? 

•  My  work  with  the  insurance  company 
had  been  the  writing  of  advertising  mat- 
ter. Surely  that  was  a  good  training  for 
the  imagination — first-class  i)reparation  for 
tln'  writing  of  fiction.  And  1  liad  a  type- 
writer that,  if  coaxed  and  made  love  to, 
would  sometimes  turn  out  readable  copy. 
1  oiU'd  up  the  typewriter  and  decided  that 
the  world  was  my  oj'ster. 

Tho  1  live  to  be  102 H,  I  shall  never  for- 
get that  first  story  I  wrote  in  the  battle  for 
freedom.  My  health  was  still  only  tenta- 
tive, but  1  had  enough  strength  to  allow 
me  to  work.  The  story,  1  remember,  was 
written  in  pencil  on  old  wrapping-paper, 
because  1  had  only  a  few  sheets  of  good 
white  paper  and  had  to  save  those  for  the 
finished  copy.  Lab(jriously  I  wrote  that 
tale — a  five-thousand-word  story  of  ad- 
venture. It  took  me  a  long  time,  but  I 
stuck  to  it.  All  the  time  Fate  stood  bt>- 
hind  me  with  lash  in  hand — smiling! 

I  copied  the  story  on  my  few  sheets  of 
good  paper,  and  scraped  up  a  few  maravedi 
to  send  it  to  Collier's.  In  a  while  an 
answer  came  back. 

Oh,  Lord,  that  answer!  No,  I  can't 
forget  the  tense  moment  when  I  hooked 
it  out  of  the  R.  F.  D.  box  in  the  snow, 
tore  it  open,  and  gulped  it  at  a  glance. 
Oh,  heart,  be  still!  The  story  had  brought 
me  a  hundred  dollars! 

Self-resi)eet  came  back.  I  shaved,  got 
wife  and  self  some  clothes,  paid  some  board, 
and  walked  upright  like  a  man  once  more. 
1  understood  that  the  key  to  life  laj'  in 
my  hand  and  that  I  had  found  the  lock. 
I  could  write  stories! 

1  wrote  lots  of  stories  then,  on  the  old 
machine  that  had  to  be  cajoled.  All  at 
once  my  ej'es  were  opened.  I  found 
stories  everywhere,  waiting  and  ready  to 
be  written.  The  farmers  themselves  fur- 
nished me  material;  their  simple,  narrow 
lives,  their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  ab- 
surdities, their  dickerings,  loves,  hates, 
doings  of  all  kinds.  Why,  here  was  life 
just  waiting  to  be  revealed! 

I  wrote  lots  of  stories,  right  off  the  bat, 
mostly  all  dealing  Avith  Maine  life.  They 
all  sold.  P^very  one.  And  nice  blue  and 
pink  checks  began  showing  their  per- 
forated ends,  when  1  rii)ped  open  en- 
velops from  New  York. 

Of  all  Klad  words  of  tongue  or  pen. 

The  gladdest,  "Hy  gum,  a  chock  OKain!" 

My  sales-book  for  the  first  month  of  this 
beatific  n'surrection  showed  $2()r)  in  tho 
receipt  coliiiiiii.  That,  to  my  startlt^l 
eyes,  niadc>  Standard  Oil  look  like  the 
dividend-rei)or(  of  a  Parsee  pauper.  Next 
month  was  still  better.  Friend  Fanner's 
gibes  took  a  hik(^  out  back  of  the  wood- 
I)ilo  and  ^bursted  wide  open.  "Book- 
larnin',  ])>'  the  gret  horn  spoon!  might  hev 
suthin'  inta  it,  artt-r  all."  But  tli(>n,  they 
all  agreed,  it  wouldn't  last.  WIh'Ii  it  did, 
tlu-y  f'<)llai)se<i  and  .said  "they'd  alius 
knowed,  all  'long,  as  how  tluU,  doggone 
city  feller  would  git  goin',  ef  lie  only  had  a 
cliansl."  Springtime  brought  gla<lness  in 
si'veral  forms,  th(<  sw<'elest  of  which  was 
to  b(>  able  to  tell  the  fanners  about  where 
they  got  ofl'. 

Then  liob  Davis — Hobort  11.  Davis, 
managing  editor  of  llif  Miinsey  pid)liea- 
tions  took  a  hand.  He  took  a  coiii)li> 
«if  my  stories  and  asked  for  more,  ami  I 
sent  more;  and  when  he  went  fishing  in 
Maine  that  summer  he  invited  me  to  a 
pow-wow.  I  went  home  with  a  Mtinsey 
contract  in  my  boot-leg  and  the  joy  (lag 
s|)iked  to  the  nii/./.eti. 

Not  all  Miy  problems  were  sohi<l  tw  .'ill 
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Your  Roof  is  not  Finished 
Unless  it  has  a  Wearing  Surface- 


When  planning  to  cover  any  flat-roofed 
building,  remember  this — 

No  matter  how  good  the  roofing  is,  unless  it 
has  a  wearing  top  surface,  such  as  gravel, 
slag  or  tile,  it  is  like  a  book  without  a  cover — 
it  isn't  finished. 

That  is  why,  when  The  Barrett  Specification 
was  worked  out  years  ago,  the  engineers  insisted 
not  only  that  it  should  be  built  up  of  the  two  most 
serviceable  roofing  materials  in  the  world — pitch 
and  felt  in  alternate  layers — but  that  it  should  have 
a  top-wearing-surface  of  gravel,  slag  or  tile. 

It  is  imperative  that  every  flat  roof  have  such 
a  wearing  surface — 

To  protect  the  roofing  materials  from  the  direct 
destructive  action  of  rain,  snow,  ice  and  sun. 

To  form  a  wearing-surface  to  protect  the  roofing 
materials  from  scufiing  feet  and  the  dragging  of  heavy 
objects  over  the  roof. 

To  make  the  roof  highly  fire  resistant  so  as  to  secure 
the  base  rate  of  fire  insurance. 

Guaranteed  for  20  Years 

It  is  because  Barrett  Specification  Roofs  are 
built  up  thus  carefully,  with  a  foundation  of  Specifica- 
tion Felt  and  Pitch  in  five  alternate  layers,  protected 


by  a  substantial  wearing-surface  of  gravel,  slag  or 
tile,  that  we  offset  to  guarantee  them  for  20  years. 

The  guarantee  is  in  the  form  of  a  Surety  Bond, 
which  we  offset  on  all  roofs  of  fifty*  squares,  or  more 
in  towns  of  25,000  population  or  over,  and  in  smaller 
places  where  our  Inspection  Service  is  available. 
Our  only  requirement  is  that  the  roofing  contractor 
shall  be  approved  by  us. 

How  to  make  »ure  of  the  Right  Kind  of  Roof 

To  make  certain  that  your  roof  will  be  built  ac- 
cording to  the  best  scientific  roofing  principles,  with 
20  years  of  service  guaranteed,  you  have  only  to  insert 
in  your  building  specifications  this  paragraph: 

"The  roof  shall  be  laid  according  to  The 
Barrett  Specification,  dated  May  1,  1916,  and 
the  roofing  contractor  shall  secure  for  me 
(or  us)  the  20- Year  Guaranty  Bond  therein 
mentioned." 

Copies  of  The  Barrett  Specification,  with  roof- 
ing diagrams,  will  be  mailed  free  upon  request. 
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New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis  Cleveland  Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh  Detroit  New  Orleans  Birmingham  Kansas  City  Minneapolis 
Nashville  Salt  Lake  City  Seattle  Peoria  Atlanta  Duluth  Milwaukee 
Dallas  Lebanon  Bangor  .Washington  Johnstown  Syracuse 
Youngstown  Toledo  Columbus  Richmond  Latrobe  Rochester 
Bethlehem        EUzabeth        Buffalo       Baltimore 

THE  BARRETT  COMPANY,  Limited 

Montreal    Toronto    Winnipeg    Vancouver    St.  John,  N.B. 

.Halifax,  N.  S.     Sydney,  N.  S. 
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'x?''J""'rfr-'^  //"/'''"'£.  Elmivood  Ave.  Buffalo. 
v.  Y.  TIf!  building  was  conUrucled  from  fi'ans 
drawn  by  the  Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co  Grneral 
Contractors:  Aberthaw  Construction  Company 
Boston.  Mass.  Roofers:  Jameson  Roofing  Company, 
liuffnlo.  N.  Y.  The  area  of  this  roof  is  24,200  so  ft 
over  concrete  roof  deck.  '  '  ' 
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the  most  important  question  for  you  to  consider 


The  brakes  loom  up  as  the  most  vital  part  of  an  automobile,  for  upon 
the  brakes  depends  your  ability  to  stop,  slow  down,  or  "hold"  on  the  hills. 
Wise  motorists  are  partieular  about  brake  lining.  They  may  take  a  chance 
with  other  equipment,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  brakes,  they  use  Raybestos, 
Do  your  brakes  ''hold"?  Do  you  feel  them  "bite"  and  jj^rip  when  you 
press  the  pedal?  In  other  words,  have  you  fullest  confidence  in  your  brakes? 
If  there's  any  doubt,  line  them  with  Raybestos.  It  WKARS  and  W'lsARS 
and  W'l^ARS.  What's  more  to  the  point,  it's  jj^uaranteed  to  W'l^AR 
one  year  no  matter  how  far  you  travel. 


Look  J  or  the  Silver  h\(l<ic 


The  Raybestos  Company 


Bridgeport  Conn, 
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roads  made  easy.  Xo.  IMany  tribulations  Avere  still  in  store. 
The  path  of  the  writer  is  not  an  attar-dripping  wallow  of 
roses.  Far  from  that!  But  so  far  as  life  and  health  and  a 
profession  were  concerned,  the  tide  was  doing  a  Bay  of  Fundy 
marathon — up,   up,   up. 

From  that  day  to  this  I  have  never  done  an.y thing  seriously 
for  a  living  except  tell  lies  in  the  form  of  fiction.  To  blow  the 
little  old  horn,  I  have  sold  about  three  hundred  short  stories, 
twenty-five  serials,  innumerable  newspaper  articles  and  essays, 
and  have  had  eleven  volumes  published.  Life  has  smiled  on 
me,  in  the  main.  The  "T.  B."  has  nerer  returned.  I  don't  even 
feel  that  I  have  to  knock  wood  when  I  think  about  it.  I  face 
the  future  with  as  much  confidence  as  any  one  can  who  isn't 
absolutely  entrenched  behind  money-bags. 

Fate  knew  best.  Fate  took  me  by  the  neck  and  flung  me 
into  this  work — forced  me  to  it  with  the  whips  of  necessity.  Fate 
had  to  knock  me  down,  to  make  me  get  into  the  right  line  of 
work,  but  it  got  me  there.  If  I'd  kept  my  health,  or  if  I'd 
had  any  money,  I  might  have  kept  right  on  in  the  insurance 
business.     I  shudder  when  I  think  of  that! 


ALARMED   BRITISH  "WETS"  START   A 
CAMPAIGN   AGAINST   "PUSSY- 
FOOT"  JOHNSON 

THE  DEMON  RUM  has  been  snickering  for  a  year 
at  the  efforts  of  "Pussyfoot"  Johnson  to  oust  him  from 
the  British  Isles;  but  now  it  appears  that  the  demon  has 
quit  his  levity,  has  got  his  back  up,  and  is  lashing  his  tail,  pre- 
paratory to  jumping  on  "Pussyfoot"  and  his  followers  with  all- 
fours  in  a  mighty  effort  to  squelch  the  dire  menace  which,  it  has 
become  apparent  even  to  the  demon,  threatens  the  Briton's 
sacred  right  to  drink  what,  where,  when,  and  how  much  he 
pleases.  The  English  forces  of  moisture  are  organizing  breath- 
lessly and  in  deadly  earnest,  we  learn,  with  the  end  in  \iew 
of  launching  a  nation-wide  drive  against  the  "drj-s."  It 
seems  that  what  has  brought  things  to  a  climax  is  the  report 
that  the  "dr>'s"  of  the  United  States  have  raised  a  $50,000,000 
fund  in  our  own  parched  but  sinfully  affluent  land  to  be  used 
in  an  unholy  attempt  to  force  prohibition  upon  the  reluctant 
Britishers.  Of  course,  it  is  denied  that  anj^  such  sum  has 
been  raised  for  propaganda  outside  the  United  States.  "Dry" 
leaders  say  the  money  is  to  be  used  to  enforce  prohibition  in 
America,  altho  they  admit,  upon  cross-examination,  that  a 
part  of  it  may  be  used  in  other  places  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good.  Hence,  it  appears  there  is  something  in  the  report  after 
all.  Furthermore,  "Pussyfoot"  is  coming  back,  stronger  than 
ever,  after  his  recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  "rag"  tendered 
him  bj'  the  London  medical  students  last  fall,  which  cost  the 
doughty  Yankee  prohibitionist  an  eye.  That  xmfortunate  "rag" 
seems  to  have  acted  in  the  manner  of  an  outrageous  boomerang 
so  far  as  the  "wets"  were  concerned.  From  treating  "Pussy- 
foot" as  a  joke  England  has  come  to  admire  him,  tho  a  lot  of 
Englishmen  still  resent  his  efforts  in  the  direction  of  what  they 
consider  an  invasion  of  their  "liberties."  In  a  recent  article 
in  the  New  York  Tribune,  Frank  W.  Gett3%  a  European  corre- 
spondent, gives  an  outline  of  the  antiproliibition  campaign 
planned  by  the  British  "wets."  The  Brewers'  Association, 
the  Whisky  Association,  and  the  National  Trade  Defense  Asso- 
ciation are  the  organizations  taking  the  lead  in  the  campaign. 
As  a  preliminary  step  they  have  begun  to  advertise  in  the  papers, 
their  first  ad  reading  as  follows: 

Prohibition  is  producing  its  inevitable  results  in  America. 
Unable  to  obtain  safe  and  pure  spirits,  the  people  have  become 
an  easy  prey  to  the  purvej'ors  of  poisonous  substitutes.  Under 
similar  conditions  the  recent  tragic  events  in  the  United  States 
might  be  repeated  here.  Consumers  of  whisky  should  demand 
the  strictest  guaranties  that  their  supplies  are  genuine  and 
beyond  suspicion. 

Government  restrictions  upon  the  sale  of  whisky  of  imques- 
tioued  quality  are  only  less  harmful  than  prohibition,  as  they 
create  a  shortage  and  an  unequal  distribution  among  the  different 
classes  of  the  coniniunitj'.  The  pu1)!ic  has  an  inherent  right 
to  an  adequate  supply  of  their  fa\orite  beverage.  There  are 
no  finer  spirits  than  Scotch  and  Irish  whiskies,  which  stand  for 
purit3-  and  dependability  throughout  the  world. 


In  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  the  duty  of  the  Government 
is  to  protect  the  consumers — not  to  prohibit  or  restrict.  This 
duty  is  accepted  in  regard  to  food.  ^Margarine,  for  example, 
must  not  be  sold  as  butter,  and  a  standard  of  quality  is  rigorously 
enforced  in  other  foods  of  common  consumption.  Scotch  and 
Irish  whiskies  have  established  for  themselves  a  standard  of 
quality  and  purity  which  the  Government  should  protect  against 
the  possibility  of  adulteration. 

The  Whisky  Association,  which  represents  all  the  distillers 
and  leading  blenders  of  the  United  Kingdom,  urges  upon  con- 
sumers the  necessity  for  vigilance  and  discrimination  in  the 
purchase  of  their  supplies.  Definite  guaranties  that  whisky 
offered  for  sale  is  wholly  Scotch  or  Irish  should  be  obtained,  and 
no  foreign  blend  should  be  accepted. 

It  seems  that  just  as  America  has  furnished  ammunition  for 
the  fight  thus  far  put  up  in  England  by  the  "drJ^s,"  so  we  will 
be  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  fight  of  the  "wets."  Ideas  will  be 
borrowed  from  the  antiprohibition  forces  who  have  been  in 
operation  here,  futile  tho  their  efforts  seem  to  have  been,  and 
America  will  provide  liquor  speakers,  leaflets,  and  other  propa- 
ganda material.     Further: 

The  "wets"  are  not  completely  organized  and  no  full  dis- 
closure of  their  plans  is  to  be  made  at  present,  but  as  a  start  a 
large  output  of  pamphlets  and  bill-board  posters  has  been 
arranged.  Britain's  "pubs"  are  to  be  papered  with  propaganda 
on  a  scale  rivaling  the  recruiting  literature  of  war-time.  To 
enlist  the  support  of  that  section  of  the  community  which 
rarely  uses  the  bars  and  wine-rooms,  but  buys  wine,  beer,  and 
spirits  for  home-consumption,  propaganda  labels  will  be  affixt 
to  bottles.  One  of  these,  on  a  bottle  of  ale  purchased  yesterdaj', 
reads : 

"Local  veto  is  the  thin  edge  of  the  prohibition  wedge. 

"If  prohibition  wins  there  will  be  no  more  beer." 

Whisky^-bottles  are  more  difficult  to  find,  but  they  are  said  to 
bear  similar  warnings  with  regard  to  whisky. 

The  United  Kingdom  Alliance  has  been  carrj'ing  on  its  work 
for  half  a  century.  There  have  always  been  prohibitionists  in 
England,  but  their  efforts  have  been  not  only  futile,  but  ignoi'ed. 
In  1920,  for  the  first  time,  the  "trade"  feels  called  upon  to 
defend  itself. 

With  the  coming  into  force  this  year  of  the  Scottish  Temper- 
ance Act,  which  grants  the  choice  of  local  option  to  towns  in 
Scotland,  the  first  real  prohibition  fight  in  the  British  Isles 
will  be  put  up.  "Pussyfoot"  .Johnson  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  George 
and  others  have  already  begun  their  campaign.  The  organ- 
ized license  trade  is  secretly  building  up  a  large  defense  fund 
to  provide  the  means  of  conducting  an  antiprohibition  campaign. 
x\ll  saloon-keepers,  glorified  in  the  British  Isles  by  the  title  of 
publican,  are  canvassed,  each  has  to  contribute  his  bit  to  the 
cause.  Some  of  the  largest  whisky  corporations  subscribe 
thousands  of  pounds;  the  brewers  pledge  nearly  a  million  in 
event  of  a  crisis;  "wet"  secretariats  are  established  in  different 
parts  of  Scotland. 

Antiprohibition  demonstrations  have  been  arranged  for  the 
coming  months.  Local-option  plebiscites  are  scheduled  for 
May,  and  before  that  time  the  "wet"  whips  will  be  busj'  in 
most  of  the  townships.  The  campaigning  just  before  the 
polling  will  not  be  handled  with  gloves;  feeling  among  the  anti- 
prohibitionists  runs  high.  It  will  not  be  surprizing  if  violence 
characterizes  manj^  of  the  elections. 

The  chief  propaganda  of  the  National  Trade  Defense  Asso- 
ciation will,  1  am  told,  be  devoted  not  so  much  to  defending 
the  trade  as  in  attempting  to  persuade  the  ])ublic  that  its  libertj' 
is  imperiled.  The  story  of  the  $.'30,000,000  of  American  money 
which  was  to  be  used  to  make  "Old  England  Dry"  will  be  kept 
before  the  public,  in  order  that  no  opportunity  of  i)ointing  out 
that  it  is  Americawhich  is  interfering  in  this  matt<'r  for  purely 
"dog  in  the  manger"  purposes  may  be  lost. 

The  "wet"  forces,  we  are  told,  will  attempt  to  persuade  the 
British  public  that  such  efforts  as  the  American  "drys"  are 
putting  forth  to  force  prohibition  on  England  are  based  on  the 
well-known  principle  that  "misery  loves  conii)any,"  "We  can 
quite  imagine  a  thirsty  and  exasperated  Yankee  resolving  that 
if  he  can  have  no  drink  the  Britisher  shall  have  none  either," 
is  the  way  the}'^  put  it.     AKso: 

We  should  be  so  much  obliged  if  our  good,  kind  friends  in 
America  would  refrain  from  doing  us  good.  Unregenerate 
creatures  that  we  are,  we  do  not  like  it,  and  we  have  a  sort  of 
idea  that  they  might  find  enough  to  ofpupy  them  at  h<nne.  How, 
for  instance,  al)out  reforming  the  morals  of  New  Orleans  or  the 
municipal   activities   of   Philadelphia?     Anybody   would   think 
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that  would  K've  tht-m  enough  to  go  on  with  hcforo  coming 
betwtfn  us  and  our  beer. 

Apparently,  however,  they  do  not  think  so.  and  a  tremendous 
"drive"  is  to  be  set  going  in  the  United  States  to  oV)tain  sutli- 
cient  money  to  equip  our  own  fadilists  w  ith  the  means  for  dr\  ing 
us  up.  We  dare  say  they  will  get  it,  for  the  fo.\  who  has  lost 
his  tail  is  genenilly  quite  willing  to  assist  in  the  decaudation  of 
the  rest.  All  the  same,  we  do  not  think  the  plan  will  be  suc- 
cessful. Our  i)eople  are  impatient  of  foreign  interference,  and 
if  once  it  becomes  known  that  our  t«'etotal  organizations  are 
living  on  American  money,  they  will  hear  about  it  from  the 
workingman. 

If  America  likes  to  be  pussyfooted  out  of  her  freedom,  tliat 
is  her  affair,  but  we  value  ours  and  we  i)ropose  to  eat  and  drink 
what  we  like,  even  at  the  cost  of  lacerating  the  tender  feelings 
of  the  whole  Johnson  tribe.  America  intends,  we  understand. 
to  send  over  $.">0.(XX).0()0  to  stimulate  the  drying  process.  Well, 
let  her  send  it  along,  it  will  be  quite  welcome,  and  we  could 
even  do  with  a  bit  more.  But  whether  it  will  make  us  teetotal 
is  quite  another  pair  of  sleeves. 

Mr.  Getty  then  furnishes  the  following  review  of  the  general 
situation  with  reference  to  liquor  in  Britain: 

There  is  good  ground  for  the  "wet"  fears.  The  prohibition 
movement  will  increase  its  activities  a  hundredfold  this  year. 
For  the  present,  in  \'iew  of  the  local  prejudice  against  American 
intervention  in  the  matter,  American  speakers  will  not  bo 
invited  on  a  large  scale. 

"Pussyfoot"  Johnson,  who  is  at  present  resting  at  the  sea- 
shore after  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  "rag"  in  London  last 
fall,  will  continue,  however.  All  the  ill  ofifects  which  he  suffered 
from  the  mobbing  at  the  hands  of  London  medical  students 
have  reacted  in  his  favor.  He  has  lost  an  eye,  but  he  has  gained 
the  esteem  of  the  country.  It  can  not  in  fairness  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  his  cause  has  won  nuiny  supporters. 

Unquestionably,  the  British  attitu<lo  toward  "Pussyfoot" 
changed  as  a  result  of  the  attack.  From  laughing  at  him  (not 
one  in  a  million  Britishers  knew  him  by  sight  before  the  affair) 
England  has  come  to  admire  him  personally,  but  the  majority 
of  the  population  still  feels  very  seriously  on  the  question  of 
prohibition.  Drink  is  much  more  of  a  "right"  over  here  than 
it  ever  was  in  the  United  States. 

John.son  expects  to  take  up  active  speaking  once  more.  His 
health  was  naturally  seriously  imj)aired,  but  he  declares  he  feels 
quite  strong  enough  "to  go  on  with  the  good  work." 

It  is  believed  in  England  that  the  w()rld-proliil)ition  campaign 
which  is  about  to  start  was  planned  last  summer  in  Washington. 
An  advance  agent,  who  has  recently  arrived  in  England,  is 
Prof.  John  A.  Nichols,  wlio  described  liiniself  as  "  p"'orcign  P^ield- 
Secretary  of  the  International  Reform  Bureau."  He  announces 
that  a  great  antialcohol  leagut;  has  been  formed,  which  includes 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  anrl  other  tcitii)erance  organizations  of 
America,  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  in  England,  the  Per- 
missive Bill  Association  in  Scotland,  and  various  other  organiza- 
tions in  N'ew  Zealand,  .Australia,  and  other  foreign  countries. 

The  World  Leugue  Against  Alcoholism  will  hold  its  second 
international  conference  in  Edinburgh  ne.xt  Sei)tember,  with  the 
object,  it  is  said,  of  bringing  all  the  weight  of  its  opinion  and 
influence,  and  probably  money,  to  Ix-ar  on  the  Scottish  electorate 
iM'fore  the  first  election.s  under  tlie  new  local-fjption  measure 
take  place. 

The  attitude  of  labor  toward  the  coming  fight  is  uncertain. 
The  average  worker  can  safely  Ix-  said  to  favor  his  beer,  yet  he 
aJHo  favorH  temperance  reform,  and  1  think  that  labor  will  be 
found  to  1m'  about  a.s  divided  on  the  subject  as  any  other  section 
of  the  community. 

From  other  Hoiirces  it  is  a|)f)an'nt  that  if  .\lr.  Johnson  from 
Anu-rica  is  distinctly  pcrxona  ni>n  yratn  with  immy  Britishers, 
he  liaH  lM'«'n  received  by- others  as  nothitig  less  than  a  great 
I'Vangel  bringing  the  promitw;  of  a  bdh  r  day  to  Britain.  Late 
in  January  he  waw  tendered  a  great  "complimentary  luncheon" 
in  I>>ndon.  On  the  platform,  "rank  beyond  rank,  were  minis- 
tern  and  laymen  i)rominently  indenlified  with  leniperance  work." 
Hi-Motutiomt  were  moved  congratulating  the  people  of  the  United 
8tat«s,  and  the  iM-tiple  of  Scotland  "on  I  lie  victory  of  l(»cal 
ojifion."  At  the  words,  "We  c«*ngratulate  America,"  a  wave 
of  cheering,  we  are  told,  "comi»elled  liim  to  paliMe  for  (piite  a 
niirujU"."  The  Hritinh  Weekhi  Hyoridoio  tlevoles  )W(»  columns 
to  thin  celebration,  chiefly  in  hoiu»r  of  .Mr.  Johnson.  There 
we  read: 

.Saturday's  immen'<e  gathering  at  the  Central  Hail,  West- 
minster, waH  l>indon'H  Iriliule  U»  that  gallant  temperance 
leafier  and  heroic  HufTerer,  Mr.  W.  K.  Johnson,  known  to  an 


admiring  world  as  "Pussyfoot."  Prohibition  day  in  America 
wius  "Pus.-iyfoot "  day  in  London.  Long  before  3  i>.m.  the  main 
hall  presented  the  same  appearance  as  on  Sunday  evenings. 
Kvery  place  was  occui)ied.  and  the  audience,  as  a  steward 
told  me,  consisted  entirely  of  ticket-holders.  Altho  it  might 
have  seemed  incredible  that  any  decent  man  would  wish  to 
interrupt  or  instdt  an  American  guest  who  had  endured  so  much 
for  his  faith,  the  organizers  of  the  Strength  of  Britain  Move- 
ment very  wisely  insisted  that  everj-^  ticket  should  bear  its 
owner's  signature.  I  can  testify  to  the  care  shown  in  examining 
the  tickets  of  early  conuTs,  but  as  the  long  cues  streamed  up 
the  main  staircase  at  2:30  some  undesirables  must  have  got 
into  the  central  balcony. 

Above  the  organ  we  read  the  legt'ud:  "Pussyfoot's  eye  will 
make  Kngland  dry,  1920.     England  to  be  dry  1925." 

On  the  platform,  rank  beyond  rank,  were  ministers  and  laymen 
prominently  identified  with  temperance  work.  The  Rev.  S.  W. 
Hughes  sat  in  a  back  row  near  the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  of  Wool- 
wich. JSIinisters  were  scattered  in  every  part  of  the  area,  and 
their  cheers  rang  out  strongly  in  the  repeated  ovations  given 
to  Mr.  Johnson.  The  proceedings  opened  with  the  "Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic"  adapted  to  the  prohibition  campaign. 
Dr.  Meyer  gave  thanks  for  the  epoch-making  decision  of  the 
American  people.  The  chairman,  Sir  Alfred  Pearce  Gould,  who, 
like  other  eminent  doctors,  is  still  in  khaki,  made  a  short,  im- 
pressive speech,  which  was  heartily  applauded.  He  moved  a 
resolution  congratulating  the  people  of  the  United  States  on  the 
step  they  have  taken,  and  the  people  of  Scotland  on  the  victory 
of  local  option.  Sir  Alfred  has  been  known  for  a  generation  as 
one  of  the  most  zealous  total  abstainers  in  Britain,  and  the  note 
of  rejoicing  was  heard  in  every  sentence.  At  the  words,  "We 
congratulate  America,"  a  wave  of  cheering  compelled  him  to 
pause  for  quite  a  minute. 

Dr.  Wilfred  Grenfell,  of  Labrador.  Avho  .seconded,  belongs  to 
the  race  of  Christian  pioneers.  London  knows  and  admires 
him,  and  he  received  an  upstanding  welcome.  Referring  to  Mr. 
Johnson's  eye,  he  said  Nelson  had  to  lose  an  eye  before  he  could 
stand  upon  a  column.  "Mr.  Johnson  is  going  to  stand  on  a 
column  a  hundred  years  hence." 

Dr.  Grenfell  told  sad  stories  from  his  own  exi)erience  in  Poplar 

Hospital  and  elsewhere  of  the  fatalities  caused  by  drunkenness 

,in  the  homes  of  the  i)oor.     In  Labrador,   he  said    no    liquor 

business  could  be  started  except  by  permission  of  the  magistrate. 

"I  was  the  magistrate,  so  we  went  for  prohibition." 

Dr.  Grenfell  is  grayer  than  when  he  last  visited  London,  but 
his  alert  figure  retains  its  youthful  elasticity.  Among  the  dis- 
tinguished men  in  the  front  row,  he  and  Dr.  Saleeby  seem  types 
of  superabundant  energy. 

When  the  chairman  declared  th(>  resolution  carri<>d  unanimous- 
ly, there  came  the  first  hint  of  troubl<>.  Cries  of  i)rotest  broke 
forth,  and  seven  dissentients  revealed  themselves  in  the  galleries. 

As  IMr.  Johnson  rose  to  respond,  the  audience  rose  with  him, 
and  musical  honors  testified  to  his  i)oi)idarity.  London  has 
never  entertained  a  giu>st  who  is  more  emi)hatically  "a  jolly 
good  fellow."  Plump,  benevolent,  and  smiling.  iu>  has  a  sunny, 
Pickwickian  temptrament.  There  is  fortunately  no  visible 
trace  of  his  terrible  injury.  A  glass  eye  has  rei)laced  the  missing 
one,  and  he  wears  ordinary  spectacles.  A  fi'W  rude  per.^ons  in 
the  galleries  dared  to  interrupt  him,  but  volunteers  were  immedi- 
ately called  for,  aiul  after  several  sharp  tnssh-s  th(>  miscreants 
were  bundled  out  of  tiie  hall  into  the  arms  of  a  body  of  ])olice 
who  were  waiting  outside  in  readiness  for  contingencies.  Three 
of  the  troublers  fought  desperately.  Mr.  .lohnson  did  not  resume 
Ills  seat,  but  stood  calmly  facing  his  ad\ crsaries.  Perhaps  lu^ 
was  recailiitg  the  day  when  h(>  broke  uj)  acrimimd  gang  in  Okla- 
homa, and  when  tile  saloon-keepers  had  a  |>rice  of  .'ifiJ.OOO  on  his 
head.  \  (lueslion  had  been  asked  him  in  writing  about  the 
S7.'),()(M),()(K)  alleged  to  have  been  invested  by  Knglish  shan>- 
hohlers  in  .\nglo-.\nierican  breweries.  Have  not  these  share- 
liolders,  it  was  asked,  a  right  to  <'om|)en.sition?  Mr.  Johnson 
replied,  first,  that  tiie  money  had  been  iincsted  in  (Jernuin- 
,\merican  brewiries.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  turbulence 
broke  out.  When  it  Hid)sided  "Pussyfoot"  explaine<l  that 
most  «)f  thi-se  big  breweries  iiad  been  put  to  other  uses,  and  were 
making  large  prolits.  Full  facts  on  these  points  should  be  laid 
before  the  publi*-.  The  question  was  also  put:  "Were  the 
legislatures  authorized  to  pass  tliis  dishonest  act  of  spoliation?" 
.Mr.  .Johnson  ga\e  (ijnires  ;is  to  the  huge  majorities  wliieh  backed 
the  mil  ion's  denuind.  It  is  lhe.se  llgiires,  we  may  add,  not  loos«> 
rheloric.  which  the  temperance  so<"ielies  shoidd  print  in  their 
pro(.'rams  and  leallels.  Nothing  is  more  wanle<l  than  a  brief, 
••oru'ise,  and  accurate  history  of  the  prohibition  movement  in  the 
Stales,  from  its  iMce|)lion  to  its  Iriiimpti.  'I'wo  short  works, 
"Pussyfoot's  Paws"  and  "Where  Will  Rrilain  Re  in  Five  Years' 
Time?"  wen- Hold  at  the  Central  Hall,  hut  iieilinr  seiiiis  to  nu-el 
the  iK-e*!. 

Mr.  .lohnson's  personal  popularity  is  at  its  height.     "Almost 
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Winchester  .22  Caliber 
Repeating  Rifle,  Model  06 


YOUR  BOY 
SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT  TO  SHOOT 


HAS  your  boy's  voice  begun  to  change? 
Has  he  commenced  wearing  sus- 
penders? Is  his  first  pair  of  long 
trousers  just  around  the  corner,  so  to  speak? 
Then  his  yearning  for  a  gun  demands  your 
attention. 

He  will  get  hold  of  one  sooner  or  later — 
it  is  his  natural  instinct.  He  needs  your 
help  now.  Earn  his  lifelong  gratitude  and 
add  to  your  own  pleasure  and  self-esteem 
by  giving  him  the  proper  start. 

Naturally,  you  want  him  to  become  a  good 
shot — to  be  trusted  to  handle  a  gun  properly 
under  all  circumstances.  Just  as  a  boy 
should  learn  to  swim. 

He  must  be  taught. 

Any  older  person  may  act  as  instructor 
who  will  properly  supervise  his  shooting  and 
impress  upon  him  the  right  principles. 
These  can  easily  be  obtained  in  printed 
form,  with  illustrations,  at  any  hardware  or 
sporting-goods  store  that  sells  Winchester 
Guns  and  Ammunition. 

Or  your  boy  may  receive  his  instructions 
through  membership  in  the  Winchester 
Junior  Rifle  Corps,  for  which  there  is  no 
charge.  And  he  can  shoot  for  the  W.  J.  R.  C. 
medals  and  diplomas — ^Marksman,  Sharp- 
shooter, and  Expert  Rifleman — regardless 
of  where  he  practices  or  receives  instructions. 

Teach  him  yourself  if  possible.     A  boy's 


best  shooting  instructor  is  his  father.  And 
the  companionship  developed  between  them 
when  they  share  the  sport  is  rarely  equaled 
in  any  other  pastime. 

If  you  would  like  to  teach  a  few  other  boys 
to  shoot  along  with  him — a  good  plan,  stim- 
ulating effort — your  dealer  will  obtain  a 
complimentary  W.  J.  R.  C.  Instructor's 
Manual  for  you.  It  will  give  you  the  com- 
plete W.  J.  R.  C.  program,  including  full 
details  concerning  how  to  conduct  the  tests 
for  the  medals  already  mentioned,  one  of 
which  is  awarded  any  boy  who  makes  the 
required  score. 

Go  to  your  local  hardware  or  sporting- 
goods  store  today  and  ask  to  be  shown  the 
Winchester  .22  caliber  Rifles  for  boys.  The 
Model  06  repeater,  one  of  which  appears  in 
the  above  illustration,  is  the  most  popular 
boy's  rifle.  But  if  you  prefer  one  of  the 
single-shot  models,  you  can  depend  upon  its 
being  equally  accurate.  The  steel  in  all 
Winchester  barrels  is  of  uniform  quality  and 
all  are  bored  alike. 

Buy  the  boy  a  .22  caliber  Winchester 
Rifle — or  an  official  W.  J.  R.  C.  Range  Kit, 
containing  everything  needed,  including 
ammunition.  Get  out  on  the  range  along 
with  him,  improve  your  acquaintance,  and 
brush  up  your  own  shooting. 

We  invite  you  to  write  to  us  for  any  ad- 
ditional information  or  advice  you  may  wish. 


WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS    CO. 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN..  U.S.A. 
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Hiitintf  the  Low  Spots 


Motor  Trucks 

Wlictlier  had  roads  are  encountered  only  once  in  a  while, 
or  arc  a  normal  condition  met  every  day,  your  motor  truck 
should  l)e  able  to  ignore  them  comj)letely. 

One  of  the  chief  virtues  of  Patriot  Motor  Trucks  is  their 
ability  to  "hit  the  Imr  spots"  as  serenely  and  undisturbed 
as  though  the  miles  of  nuid  h<»I('s  were  smooth-surfaced 
pavement . 

Patriot  .Motor  Trucks  arc  eciually  indifferent  to  conditions 
of  road,  load  and  weather.  They  do  their  work  willingly  and 
well,  whether  running  on  a  paved  highway  or  through  sloughs 
of  stiff,  clinging  mud. 

DcNigiK'd  for  rough  work,  built  for  bad  roads.  Patriot 
Motor  Trucks  everywhere  are  making  unusual  records  for 
extraordinarv  performance  in  everv  kind  of  service  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  city. 

(Jlad  to  send  you  the  new 
Patriot  (Mtalog.     ff  rite  for  it. 

HEBB  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Manufacturers 
1405  P  Street,   Lincoln,  Neb. 


Revere   Model 

1500    to    2500   lbs. 

Capacity 


Lincoln   IVIodel 

3000    to    5000    lb». 

Capacity 


Washington  Model 

5000    to    7500   lbs. 

Capacity 
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thoii  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Britislier."  he 
said  at  the  l)eKiiinins:  of  his  spccc-li,  and  at 
the  end,  "I've  had  a  good  time — a  very 
good  time."  "You're  a  sport,"  came  the 
empliatie  answer  from  his  hearers.  Very 
striking  was  liis  sentence:  "We  are  putting 
into  practise  the  ideals  of  liberty  we  have 
learned  from  you." 

Dr.  Saleeby,  Mrs.  Oliver,  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Tolefree  Parr  showed  themselves  powerful 
advocates  of  the  cause. 


AN  AMERICAN  RUBS  UP  AGAINST 
EL  ROPES  MONETARY  SYSTEM 

'  I  ^()  liave  your  poekets  full  of  money 
-»■  and  not  know  what  it  is  worth,  with 
the  exception  of  the  counterfeit,  is  a  novel, 
and  perhaps  somewhat  irritating,  e.xpe- 
rience  for  a  graduate  of  all  the  A.  I.  B. 
courses  and  an  authority  on  notes  and 
contracts.  Wlicii  Professor  C.  S.  Tappaan, 
LL.D.,  instructor  in  law  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  went  to  Europe  he 
knew  e.xactly  what  a  dollar,  greenback  or 
silver,  was  worth,  and  the  jingle  of  coin 
in  his  pockets  afforded  a  pleasant,  satisfying 
.sound.  But  in  Europe,  where  he  loaded 
up  on  coins  of  .silver,  bronze,  tin,  and  iron, 
and  on  bills  good  and  bills  counterfeit, 
he  did  not  know  from  one  day  to  another 
whether  he  had  enough  to  buy  a  meal  or 
was  a  pauper.  Some  others  have  had  a 
like  experience.  One  might  be  a  rich  man 
in  one  city  and  be  without  the  price  of  a 
bed  in  the  next. 

Professor  Ta])paan  recites  in  The  Coast 
Banker  (San  Francisco)  some  of  his  ex- 
periences, and  tells  us: 

The  first  thiii}j  that  imprest  me  was  the 
sccmiiifjly  fcxcrisii  desire  of  the  average 
small  tradesman  to  find  out  what  money 
was  worth.  I  rattier  think  that  if  a  cus- 
tomer came  into  a  bank  in  4liis  country 
and  asl<c(l  what  dollars  were  worth,  some 
one  would  riuf,'  for  tlie  wajjon  and  the  in- 
(juinr  would  land  in  the  |)sycho|)atliic 
ward;  but  tliat  is  a  qu«>stion  asked  a  liun- 
dred  times  a  day  of  the  {\)iitiiieiital  banker 
—  "What  are  fraiu-s  worth  to-day?" 

Tlieiuairaiii,  t  he  o\ crworked  window  man 
in  the  aNcra^e  .\mericaii  bank  has  to  i)ass 
judtjiiieiit  upon  the  xalidit.v  of  the  indorse- 
ment of  a  buiicli  of  checks,  and  perhaps 
count  some  small  change  and  a  few  bills. 
Now,  lake  the  ea.se,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
liis  European  brotlier  checks  are  so 
scarce  that  when  .-^ome  one  lirin^s  one  in 
they  lock  I  he  door  and  all  have  a  ^ood  look 

but  mone.N',  so  called,  is  of  e\cr>'  kind, 
hue,  and  descriplioti,  from  a  small  bit  of 
pasteboard  llial  looks  like  the  old-time 
milk  -  ti<-kel  l«>  beautirtil  chromos  lar^e 
eiioutch  tf)  use  as  a  tidy  on  the  Morris 
chair  in  the  |)arlor;  and  as  for  coin,  \(>u  get 
it  issued  by  si.x  or  seven  dilTerent  countrieH, 
made  of  silver,  bron/.e,  tin,  and  iron— some 
^ood,  some  bad:  and  then,  to  add  to  the 
joy  «)f  the  occasion,  one,  at  hast,  of  the 
warrin({  troveniments  spent  nun-h  of  its 
time  issiiinj;  counterfeits. 

'i'hen  this  is  not  all,  for  «'\ery  <icparf- 
iiienl,or  Slate  we  would  <-all  tlietii.  has 
a<'(iiiire<l  a  robust  an<l  hard-working  pnnl- 
ing-press  with  which  it  is>lle^  moiie.v  of  its 
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own,  which  is  payable  at  a  place  named 
therein  in  very  small  print  and  upon  certain 
conditions  stated.  This  departmental 
money  is  of  some  thirty  or  forty  different 
kinds,  and  is  only  to  be  redeemed,  as  a  rule, 
in  the  particular  bailiwick  Avhere  you  re- 
ceive it.  It  looks  a  good  deal  like  soap 
coupons,  and  is  about  as  easy  to  count.  If 
you  are  a  real  good  fellow  you  will  sort  this 
money  out,  pin  it  into  packets  of  ten,  and 
patch  up  the  disabled  bills  with  adhesive 
tape.  The  paper  used  in  all  foreign  bills, 
except  Bank  of  England  notes,  is  of  very 
inferior  quality. 

In  traveling  about  if  you  are  not  careful 
you  will  find  your  pockets  full  of  money 
which  has  only  a  value  as  a  souvenir-,  be- 
cause what  is  good  in  Bordeaux  is  value- 
less as  a  purchasing  medium  in  the  next 
city. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  when  you 
make  a  deposit  with  your  banker,  jou  have 
to  estimate  what  it  is  worth,  and  about 
ten  days  or  two  weeks  later  it  is  up  to  j'ou 
to  go  back  to  the  bank  and  check  over  the 
returns,  which  may  be  many  francs  either 
over  or  under. 

They  have  some  customs,  however, 
which  I  think  would  be  popular  with  the 
employees  of  American  banks,  notably 
two  hours  closing  at  lunch  time,  and  tea 
and  biscuit  at  3:30. 

There  was  one  thing  that  imprest  me 
greatly,  however.  That  was  the  fact 
of  the  uniform  courtesy  which  bank  em- 
ployees, one  and  all,  extended  to  foreigners. 
You  could  not  get  sore  with  them,  even 
tho  your  account  never  balanced  and  your 
monthly  statement  looked  like  a  four-page 
newspaper.  Their  sj^stem  may  have  its 
good  features,  but  still  the  U.  S.  A.  for 
mine. 


THE  JAZZY,  MONEY- MAD  SPOT  WHERE 
MOVIES  ARE  MADE 

THE  guileless  tourist  from  Oshkosh  or 
Osawatomie  who  goes  to  Los  Angeles 
to  see  the  sights  and  hear  the  tales  finds 
almost  immediately  upon  his  arrival  that 
the  biggest  attraction  of  the  City  of  Angels 
to-day  is  not,  as  it  once  was,  the  marvelous 
climate,  but  the  gigantic  movie  industry 
that  has  grown  up  on  the  edge  of  tlie  town. 
All  sightseers  are  urged  to  go  out  and  see 
the  vast  machinery  in  operation,  where  one 
hundred  and  sixty  companies  are  frenziedly 
grinding  out  thousands  of  miles  of  hectic 
gelatin  plaj's  designed  to  furnish  edifica- 
tion for  the  millions  of  movie  fans  who 
dwell  in  this  broad  land.  If  the  pilgrim 
is  of  sufficient  importance  in  this  world, 
he  is  not  only  lu-ged  to  see  the  movie  city, 
but  the  authorities  make  it  a  point  to  tak(5 
him  there.  Thus,  we  learn  that  when 
his  Majesty  of  Belgium  recently  visited  Los 
Angeles,  the  Mayor  of  that  live-wire  burg 
commandeered  a  squadron  of  motors  and 
whirled  the  roj'al  visitor  and  his  suite  out 
to  the  mo\de-factories.  It  is  said  the 
King  called  at  the  residence  of  "Doug" 
Fairbanks,  but  the  latter  was  out,  falling 
down  a  thousand-foot  precipice  or  some- 
thing. There  was  much  else  to  see,  how- 
ever, for,  according  to  all  accounts,  there 
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^"ERS 


—  '^G  Lards 


the  rules  for  over  300  different  games. 


Let  Foster  teach 
you — free — in  a 
few  minutes! 

HERE   are   the  complete 
rules  of  Auction  Bridge 
—  so  simplified  that  any 
one  can  now  learn  to  play  in  a 
few  minutes.  We  will  mail  a  copy 
free   to   everybody   sending  20 
cents  for  "The  Official  Rules  of 
Card  Games" — the  250-page  card- 
playing  encyclopaedia,  containing 
Use  the  coupon  below. 


BICYCLE'**^'*^ 


CARDS 


make  any  card  game  more  enjoyable.  They  are  easy  to  shuffle  because 
they  slide  easily  and  never  stick  or  gum.  They  insure  accurate  dealing  for 
the  same  reasons.  Their  large,  easily  read  indexes  speed  up  the  game  and 
save  eye-strain.  The  quality  material  used  in  their  manufacture  en- 
ables them  to  outlast  several  ordinary  decks. 

Congress  Playing  Cards  have  gold  edges,  full  color  art 
backs,  and  come  in  telescope  cases.     Ideal  for  prizes, 
gifts  and  social  play. 

Revelation  Fortune 
Telling  Cards 

The    new,    mysterious    deck 
that   reveals   the   past   and 
prophesies   the  future.     One 
color  back,  tuck  case,  50c.  Col- 
ored back,  gold  edges,  telescope 
case,  70c.     At  your  dealer's  or 
postpaid.  ^  'fX 

Send  this  coupon  with  ten  two-     .''4 
cent  stamps   and  we  will  mail       ^^ 
postpaid,  "The  Official  Rules  of 
Card  Games",  and   Mr.   Foster's 
new  booklet,    ''Auction    at    a 
Glance",  free. 


* 


THE  U.  S.  PLAYING  CARD 

COMPANY 

Dept.  B-6       Cincinnati,  U.S.A. 
or  Windsor,  Canada  ^ 

•       »  ">"  Address. 


The  U.  S.  PlayiriK 

Card  Co.,  Cincinnati, 

O.,  U.S.A.  or  Windsor.Can. 

Please  send  postpaid  the  new 

'"Official  Rules  of  Card  Games"  and 

'.•Xuctionat  a  Glance."  I  enclose  20  cents. 
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The  Carbon  P^r 
That  Gives  Satisfaction 
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Make  Your  Work 
Speak  Distinctly 

When  the  boss  asks  an  im- 
portant question,  he  does  not 
\vant  an  indistinct,  mumbled 
answer  that  he  can  hardly  hear. 
\\  hen  he  asks  for  carbon  copies 
of  what  he  has  written,  he  does 
not  want  blurred,  smudgy  copies. 

Employers  appreciate  clean,  legible 
carbon  copies  and  reward  tlu-irmaktrs. 
It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  stenonrapher, 
private  secretary,  or  typist  to  give  such 
carbon  copies  and  only  such. 

MulriKopy  Carbon  Paper  gives  clean- 
cut,  bnlhant  impressions, lastingly  clear 
and  unsmudged.  MultiKopy  is  always 
uniform  and  extremely  durable.  Jt  is 
the  cleanest  carbon  paper  to  use.  It  is 
unexcelled  for  manifolding. 

Let  us  send  you  some 
samples  of  MultiKopy 

We  arc  anxious  to  send  you  samples 
of  MultiKopy  that  you  may  prtjve 
how  you  can  improve  the  ((uality  of 
your  work. 

.MultiKopy  in  five  colors  (black  and 
blue  especially  recomm<ndcd)  is  sold 
by  principal  dealers  throughout  this 
country  and  Canada. 

Improve  the  appearanie  of  your  hf- 
tirs  by  Uhing  Star  Brand  i  ypewrin  r 
Kibbont.  They  give  clear,  iiharp  ini- 
presnions. 

Made  f<»r  all  machines. 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  CO. 

334  Congress  Street       Buoton,  Mann. 
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is  crowded  withiu  the  eontines  of  the  Los 
Angeles  movie  city  a  greater  variety  of 
thrilling  sights  than  has  ever  before  been 
lussenibled  in  a  spot  of  no  greater  area. 
A  "special  correspondent"  of  The  Forum 
(New  York)  recently  visited  this  world- 
center  of  film  activities,  and  in  an  article 
in  that  magazine  sets  out  a  few  of  his  im- 
pressions.    He  says,  among  other  things: 

The  studio  streets  that  day  were  swarm- 
ing with  peoi)le.  Over  tiiere  a  squadron 
of  Napoleon's  cuirassiers,  two  hundred 
supers  who  had  to  be  paid  S5  each  simply 
so  that  one  scene  you  would  see  for  a 
brief  live  seconds  on  the  screen  would  be 
con\incing — a  vision  of  Napoleonic  days 
conjured  up  in  the  mind  of  the  leading  char- 
acter in  the  play.  And  here  were  a  hun- 
dred doughty  dough-boys,  many  months 
mustered  out  of  the  army,  but  on  hand  now 
in  their  tiniforius  to  pick  up  a  few  easy- 
dollars — background  for  a  brief  war-scene. 
And  what  a  motley  mob  is  there — five 
hundred,  no,  almost  a  thousand  men,  few 
of  them  speaking  English,  Mexicans  all, 
five  of  them  ex-members  of  Villa's  Guard 
of  Gold  bandits,  who  find  the  pickings 
better  around  the  movie  studios  tliese  days 
than  in  Mexico.  And  girls  —  tall  girls 
and  short  girls,  curly-haired  girls,  and 
girls  with  their  hair  drawn  sleekly  back 
over  their  brows,  girls  who  suggest  mig- 
nonettes and  girls  who  suggest  tube- 
roses; girls  in  aprons  and  girls  in  evening 
gowns — girls  by  the  score,  their  faces  all 
greasf!  paint,  waiting  in  little  chattering 
groups  for  their  big  moment  of  the  day, 
when  tlie  studio  door  ()i)ens  and  through  a 
megajjhone  a  voice  bawls:  "Extra  girls 
for  Stage  Three — this  way.  Hurry  now, 
children!"  After  which  they  will  be 
grouped  by  the  director:  ' 
phere"  for  an  evening 
"raging  atmosphere"  for 
shortly  to  surge  forth  and 
machc  Home.  And  I  learned 
"extra"  girls  received  $7  a  day. 


'  languid  atmos- 

reception,      or 

a   mob   that   is 

burn  a  jjapier- 

that    the 


No  doul)t  there  are  thousands,  perhaps 
millions,  of  handsome  young  ladies  in  these 
United  States  who  are  just  dead  sure  they 
could  become  film  stars  of  the  first  magni- 
tudes if  given  a  chance  to  appear  before  the 
camera.  However,  "we're  not  looking  for 
raving  beauties— we're  looking  for  types," 
(he  assistant  director  told  the  Forum  man. 
The  fiirllnr  information  was  forthcoming 
that  the  jm-tty  girl,  she  with  the  classic 
features,  rarely  makf-s  good  as  an  actress. 
Here's  what  he  said  llie  movie  j)eop!e 
want : 

"It's  the  di.Htinctive  type  ol'  person  that 
we're  looking  out  for.  Tlie  girl  willi  sonie- 
wlial  heavy  facial  hone  structure,  wilh 
i-yes  wide  H|)art,  and  breadth  of  face  under 

I  lie  eyes,  willl  flat  sinfaees  oil  her  r.iee, 
with  glossy  hair,  and  with  e\es  I  hat  photo- 
graph well— she  ia  the  girl  we're  looking 
for.  For  example,  Mary  I'ickford  looks 
lieailliflll  on  the  screen;  off  the  screen  she 
i-,  not  beuiilifiil.  Her  featiin-s  are  rather 
eoarse,  yet  it  is  th:it  very  (|Mality  that 
Miakes  her  plirdogrnph  liejiiitilul.  Tlie 
girl  whose  face  (piiekly  g<MS  luiek,  recedes, 
will  not  photogra|»h  well.  She  looks 
hatchi-t-faced  on  the  Hcreen;  hIic  Iwih  no 
hroad  .surface  to  r-adli   the  light.     Also,  a 


pale  compl(>.\'ion  looks  better  on  the  screen 
than  beautifullj'  colored  cheeks,  which 
present  a  nu)ttled  effect.  So,  after  sizing 
up  the  girl  photographically,  I  then,  if  she 
looks  all  right,  ask  her  to  till  out  this  card." 
He  showed  me  the  printed  form  which 
required  information  as  to  experience, 
weight,  height,  age.  what  roles  she  thought 
herself  suited  to,  did  she  have  an  evening 
dress,  a  sport  suit"/  Could  she  swim,  ride  a 
horse,  drive  a  car?  "See,  the  girl  fills  that 
in  herself,"  and  the  assistant  director  al- 
lowed himself  a  grin,  "Then,  when  she 
has  gone,  I  turn  the  card  over  and  fill  it  in 
my.self.  You  sec,  what  a  girl  thinks  she  is 
suited  to  she  is  generally  not  suited  to. 
Look  at  this  card,"  and  he  showed  me  the 
record  some  girl  made  of  herself.  ()p])o- 
site  the  item  concerning  roles  she  was  best 
suited  to  the  girl  had  written  "society 
girl,"  But,  alas!  on  the  back  of  the 
card  the  assistant  director  had  decided — 
"French  maid." 

And,  likewise,  from  the  records  of  the 
male  extras  was  it  evident  that  self- 
apprai.sal  errs  more  often  than  not  where 
the  movies  are  concerned.  For  on  one 
card,  of  a  young  college  graduate,  I  saw 
on  the  back  that  the  Cerberus  of  the  studio 
had  enthusiastically  written  "fine  type  for 
East-Side  gunman."  So,  girls  and  young 
men,  if  you  would  become  movie  stars, 
be  not  discouraged  if  you  are  not  put  to 
work  after  your  first  interview.  A  good 
assistant  director  is  sizing  you  up  when  he 
is  talking  to  you;  and  sonu'  day,  when  they 
need  a  princess  of  royal  blood  or  a  shop- 
lifter, you'll  get  a  phone  call  to  come  to 
the  studio  after  you  think  they've  for- 
gotten J'OU. 

In  most  lines  of  endeavor  success  comes 
oidy  after  a  long  and  more  or  less  bitter 
struggle.  In  this  it  seems  the  movie  game 
is  different.  There  success,  we  are  told, 
is  largely  a  case  of  luck  and  opportunity, 
A  young  uuin  was  pointed  out  to  the  writer, 
who  was  said  to  be  drawing  a  salary  of 
S;i(K)  a  week,  and  it  was  his  first  year  in  the 
luovies.  And  they  told  of  a  j'outh  who 
used  to  deliver  milk  now  receiving  a 
thousand  a  week  as  a  star,  and  a  girl 
receiving  fifteen  himdr(>d  who  fornuM'ly 
I)lugged  a  switchboard.  Hut  these  people 
api)ar(>ntly  posse.ss  peculiar  qualifications 
for  the  job,  and  henc(>  i)robably  earn  all 
they  g(>t.  We  are  given  an  example  of  the 
trials  of  a  movie  actor: 

Over  on  one  of  the  stages  (hey  wert> 
l)hotographing  the  final  scenes  of  a  book 
by  one  tif  .Vmi'rica's  best-kiu)wn  authors. 
It  was  a  moment  of  retrospection  for  the 
actor;  the  character  was  "broke"  in  a 
Paris  garret,  and  thinking  of  what  had  gon(> 
before.  It  amounted  to  a  silent.  solilo(iu.\ , 
a  <M)n\'e\'!iiiee  to  (he  future  audience  by  his 
changing  facial  expressions,  a  tremendous 
nu-ntal  effort.  To  aid  him,  four  stringed 
inslruiiieiits  were  sofdy  jilaying;  the 
direetor  in  a  coaxing  (one  was  suggesting 
till!  incidents  of  the  past  called  up  in  his 
nverie.  The  great  arc-lights  were  on;  (he 
camera  was  n'cording;  all  was  quiet-  (hen 
a  .sound  of  liunber  falling;  a  brawny  voice 
from  (he  end  of  tlu'  studio,  "lley.  youse 
guys,  siiake  a  leg  here.  Tin-  boss  says 
(his  se('s  go(t:i  be  built  by  (o-nigh(." 

Ami  (he  s(riiiged  instrunu'iits  played  on; 
and  (he  direc(or  was  saying,  "Then  that 
night  in  tlie  garden  "  and  (he  actor,  still 
lost  in  (he  charac(er,  jiiayed  on.  llaiii- 
niers  began  to  <da((er  a(  (he  odier  end  i>r 
the  studio,      ^'e(   (he  scene  was  played  out. 
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SPARE  TIRE  MILEAGE  CHART 


Why  you  can't  expect  full  mileage 
from  unprotected  spare  tires 

Exposure  to  sunlight  and  air  often  causes  rapid  wear — How  to  get  more  mileage 

and  avoid  unexpected  blowouts 


EXPERIENCED  motorists  know 
that  a  tire  on  a  wheel  gen- 
erally wears  down  gradually,  but 
a  tire  that  has  been  carried  as  a 
spare  often  wears  out  rapidly  or 
blows  out  without  warning.  What 
causes  this  uncertainty? 

Rubber,  like  all  other  vegetable 
matter,  deteriorates  rapidly  when 
exposed  to  the  oxygen  in  the  air. 
This  is  why  a  rubber  tire  loses  its 
toughness,  springiness  and  dura- 
bility, and  becomes  somewhat  po- 
rous and  brittle. 

All     high-grade     tires     come     in 


durable  wrappings  because  tire 
makers  know  that  rubber  must  be 
protected  to  prevent  loss  of  mileage. 
See  the  mileage  chart  on  this  page. 

Scientific  discovery  protects  mileage 

NO  ILL  EFFECT  ON  THE  RUBBER 

Heretofore  all  spare  tire  coatings 
have  had  some  fault.  A  successful 
coating  not  only  must  protect 
against  sunlight,  heat  and  moisture 
but  must  contain  no  substance  that 
can  injure  rubber.  At  last,  there 
is  such  a  coating — NITREX. 

Nitrex  comes  from  the  chemical 
laboratory  of  the  Sterling  Varnish 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Penna.,  es- 
tablished in  1894,  and  known 
throughout  the  world  for  its  coat- 
ings used  to  insulate  electrical  parts 
of  automobiles,  trucks,  tractors, 
and  airplanes. 

Nitrex  is  guaranteed  by  this  company  to 
give  full  protection  to  tires  and  to  be  abso- 
lutely non-injurious  to  rubber. 


Nitrex  is  applied  with  a  brush,  drying 
instantly..  It  gives  a  smooth,  jet-black, 
patent-leather  finish  that  adds  greatly  to 
the  car's  appearance.  It  is  rainproof  and 
washproof. 

Unlike  a  tire  case,  Nitrex  never  looks 
weatherbeaten,  never  rips  or  tears,  never 
lets  water  seep  in  to  damage  the  tire  fabric. 

When  a  coated  spare  is  put  on  a  wheel, 
the  Nitrex  quickly  flakes  off,  leaving  the 
tire  looking  like  the  others.  No  dust- 
covered  tire  case  to  get  on  and  off. 

Endorsed  by  car  oivners  and 
tire  dealers 

Nitrex  has  made  good  wherever  it  has 
been  used  during  the  past  two  years.  It  is 
cheaper,  easier  to  use,  looks  better  and 
gives  perfect  protection.  Get  it  from 
your  automobile  supply  dealer. 

Sales   Department 
EDWARD    A.    CASSIDY    COMPANY 
23  West  43d  Street  New  York 

The  Sterling  Varnish  Co. 


NITREX 


for  Spare  Tires 
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Aerial  Transportation 


Overhead,  out  of  the  way  of  ordinary   traffic,   the  conveyor  of  the  Aerial  Wire   Rope  Tramway 
makes  regular  trips  between  loading  and  unloading  stations,  unaffected  by  mud,  ice,  sleet  or  snow. 

This  form  of  transportation,  so  economical  under 
certain  conditions,  was  not  practical  until  the 
manufacture  of  wire  rope  became  a  commercial 
reality. 


Now,  Aerial  Wire  Rope  Tramways  are  used 
very  generally  in  transporting  coal,  ore,  logs, 
rock,  sand  and  many  other  materials  from 
where  they  are  to  where  they  are  wanted.  Their 
scope,  already  broad,  has  been  greatly  extended 
by  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  labor. 

In  addition  to  being  pioneers  in  the  manufacture 
of  wire  rope,  for  many  years  the  iiroderick  6>C 


BascomRopeCo.  has  designed  Aerial  Wire  Rope 
Tramways  of  every  type,  and  erected  them  in 
practically  every  part  of  this  country,  in  Canada, 
Alaska  and  Mexico.  Much  of  their  success  has 
been  due  to  the  t^?xcicncy  of  the  Brodcrick  &C 
Bascom  track  cables  and  pulling  lines  with 
which  they  were  equipped. 


There  is  a  grade  of  Brodcrick  &  I^ascom  Wire 
Rope  best  suited  to  every  purpose.  Our 
YHLLOW  S IRAND,  distinguished  by  having 
one  strand  painted  yellow,  is  not  excelled  in 
strength  and  serviceability  by  any  other  rope. 


BRODIiRlCK   dc   15ASCOM    ROPE   CO.,     ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 

i'aaurics:  Si.  Louis  and  HcJltlc.        iJranclics:  Nt-w  Yurk  and  Scuttle.         Warehouses:  St.  Louis,  Niiv  York,  Seattle. 

Aprnts  in  every  loc.iliry. 


♦^^^^^fol^^^^^<^^»» 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


and    played    well.     How    do    they    do    it? 
Are  movie  actors  human? 

While  it  is  popularly  supposed  that  much 
of  what  is  seen  in  the  movies  is  faked,  it 
seems  that  movie  directors  spare  neither 
expense  nor  effort  to  put  onl.y  real  things 
on  the  screen.    An  example  is  furnished: 

Another  time  we  motored  down  to  the 
sea  at  Santa  Monica,  where,  on  the  cliff, 
the  movie  people  had  built  the  room  of  a 
house.  I  asked  why  they  had  not  built 
this  in  the  studio,  and  they  said,  "Look 
toward  the  window  of  the  room."  And  one 
saw  framed  there  a  bit  of  tlie  sea,  and 
rugged  headland  beyond. 

'■We  wanted  that  effect  to  be  visible  to 
the  audience  through  the  window,"  the 
director  explained. 

"But  couldn't  you  have  got  it  by  hang- 
ing a  painted  scene  in  the  studio?"  I  per- 
sisted. '"The  cost  of  this  thing — you've 
done  some  concreting  work  here,  the  labor, 
the  transportation  of  labor  and  artists — 
the  time?" 

He  looked  scornful.  "What  of  it?"  he 
asked.  "We  have  done  it  right.  A  few 
years  ago  we  would  have  faked  this  in  a 
studio — ^the  cheap  companies  do  it  now — 
but  when  some  billion  admissions  are 
taken  in  at  the  box-office  every  year,  you 
can  afford  to  put  big  money  in  a  pro- 
duction, and  do  it  right.  And  don't  fool 
yourself  that  an  audience  doesn't  appre- 
ciate your  doing  it  right.  Why,  I've  often 
spent  $.5,000  just  to  get  one  scene  right." 

W^hile  he  was  wandering  about  taking 
in  the  sights  of  the  movie  city,  the  Forum 
correspondent  noticed  a  decorator  who, 
he  thought,  was  showing  outlandish  taste 
in  his  color  scheme,  with  a  liberal  use  of 
loud  yellows,  reds,  and  blues.  He  was 
informed  by  the  guide  that  this  had  to  be 
in  order  to  bring  out  the  proper  photo- 
graphic effect.  This  led  to  a  consideration 
of  the  oddities  of  make-up  of  the  actors 
themselves.  One  of  these  cinematic 
Thespians  there  furnished  the  following 
information: 

Make-up  for  the  screen  is  iTiuch  more 
difficult  than  for  the  stage.  In  the  theater 
we  are  at  a  distance  from  the  audience  and 
behind  bright  lights  which  cover  errors 
of  make-up.  But  in  this  game,  brought 
close  up  to  the  camera,  we  are  magnified 
many  times.  This  necessitates  the  greatest 
care  in  make-up.  On  the  speaking-stage, 
a  streak  of  grease  paint  will  give  a  splen- 
did effect  for  a  scar.  The  same  trick  used 
for  the  screen,  however,  would  produce 
nothing  but  a  black  line.  We  have  to 
draw  the  skin  together  to  make  a  deej) 
crease;  this  is  held  in  jilace  by  adhesive 
tape.  Then  the  crease  is  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  collodion  which,  upon  drying, 
holds  the  skin  drawn.  The  tape  is  llien 
removed,  and,  upon  photographing,  there 
is  presented  on  the  screen  a  scar  that  fools  a 
surgeon. 

In  one  of  the  "studios"  the  writer  wit- 
nessed a  rehearsal.  The  actors  were 
going  over  their  parts,  speaking  lines, 
sobbing,  ranting,  and  doing  such  other 
stunts  as  stage  folk  are  supposed  to  do. 
We  read: 


It  was  a  strange  world,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  in  one  moment  strode  forth  to 
portray  the  most  idealistic  character  from 
a  "best  seller's"  pages;  and  in  the  next 
instant  left  the  rehearsal  stage  with  a 
"Hey,  Bill,  gimme  a  drag.  I'm  dying  for 
a  smoke."  And  to  leave  the  bedside  of  a 
dying  child  in  the  "movie,"  and,  catching 
hold  of  an  actress,  begin  jazzing  with  her — 
the  character  of  the  play  shaken  off  as  one 
would  shake  off  a  coat — well ! 

They  are  an  interesting  company,  your 
favorite  stars.  I  have  seen  them  on  and 
off  duty.  Some  of  them  possess  what  is 
called  "temperament,"  an  emotional  luxury 
to  be  indulged  in  on  any  occasion  save  in 
the  presence  of  "cops."  In  one  studio, 
they  were  still  speaking  with  feeling  of  a 
recent  excursion  into  temperament  by  a 
very  popular  woman  star.  For  the  "punch 
scene"  of  the  picture,  a  stupendous  set 
had  been  built  in  the  studio,  seyeral  hun- 
dred "extras"  had  been  hired,  all  her  high- 
salaried  supporting  company,  her  one- 
thousand-dollar-a-week  dii'ector,  were  wait- 
ing. The  lady  was  due  on  the  "set"  at 
9  A.M.  Time  passed — no  star.  At  eleven 
the  director  plucked  up  courage  to  tele- 
phone her.  "It  is  a  cloudy  day,"  she  said. 
"I  miss  my  sunshine.  I  am  deprest.  I 
am  not  in  the  mood  to  work." 

"But,"  pleaded  the  director,  "the  set  is 
ready,  the  extras,  the  cost — " 

"that  is  all,  Mr.  X.,"  the  lady  said. 
"You  should  know  better  than  to  bother 
me  with  such  things." 

So  there  was  no  work  done  that  day, 
albeit  the  pay-roll  and  rental  Avait  for  no 
man  or  woman.  Because  of  the  star's 
temperament  about  .f  1,500  had  to  be 
charged  to  profit  and  loss. 

We  learn  that  an  Angelo — which  is  what 
the  Los  Angeles  press  calls  its  citizens — 
Avill  get  all  excited  and  paw  the  air  if  some- 
body suggests  to  him  that  the  present 
prosperity  of  his  city  is  due  to  the  movies 
and  tourists.  Nevertheless,  it  would  seem 
that  such  a  suggestion  contains  much 
truth,  for  Ave  are  told  that  the'folk  of  the 
film  are  the  people  A\^ho  do  the  tall  spending 
in  the  best  shops  and  restaurants  of  the  city, 
Avhich  seems  quite  natural  Avhen  we  learn 
that  money  in  the  film  city  is  so  plentiful 
that  a  thousand  dollars  is  thei'e  "the  coin 
of  daily  patter,  as  was  tAA-enty-flve  cents 
the  minimum  a  fcAv  years  ago."    Further: 

When  one  considers  that  there  are  ex- 
bartenders,  milk-Avagon  driA^ers,  telephone- 
girls,  manicurists,  stenographers,  chauffeurs, 
and  laAvyers  out  in  MoA-ieland  taking  any- 
Avhere  from  .1;2.50  to  .f  1.000  a  week  out  of  the 
moA'ies,  and  that  many  of  them  simply 
throAv  aAvay  their  money  on  motors, 
clothes,  and  jcAvelrA",  it  becomes  clear  Avhy 
Los  Angeles'  i)rosperity  has  been  so 
boomed  by  the  studios.  Of  course,  the 
money  does  not  drain  through  \ho  hands  of 
all  the  stars.  One  liears  in  Movieland  that 
Charlie  Chaplin  once  said  that  he  could 
not  afford  a  luxury  until  he  had  a  million 
dollars;  and  there  is  nothing  loud  or 
extraA-agant  abouti  the  funny  man  to-day. 
And  there  are  stars  Avho  liaA-e  done  good 
Avith  their  money,  vcrj'^  decently  concealing 
it  from  their  press-agenls.  It  took  con- 
siderable "digging"  for  me  to  run  down 
the  trail  of  Mary  Pickford's  charities 
in  Los  Angeles — a  big  children's  asylum. 
At  the  foot  of  each  bed  were  a  woolen  ])ath- 
robe  and  a  pair  of  slippers — a  gift  from 
Mary,  Avho  is  ever  A'isiting  the  asylum, 
giA'ing  pleasure  to  the  little  tots. 


When  Building 


The  Stanley  Works 

because  they  give  you  service 
that  is  permanent  now  and  in 
years  to  come. 

List  of  a  few  Stanley  Products 

Butts,  Hinges,  Bohs 
Latches,  Handles,  Hasps 
Shelf  Brackets 
Screen  Hardware  and 
Garage  Hardware 

"Why  not  write  for  B20— it 
shows  what  others  think  about 
Stanley    Ball   Bearing  Butts. 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 
New  York  Chicago 


Printins:  Cheap 

___  (\irds,iir(ulars,  labt'lsbook. paper.  l*rts-$S. 
,^_x    i,^^I-arger$2,i.J()b  pressSlOU.  Save  money.  Print 
v5^"U0(^*'f()r  others,  big  profit.   All  easy,  rules  sent. 
li»i|Sb£H^fc  Write  taetorv  for  press  catalog, TA'PK. cards, 
~  etc.  THE  PRESS  CO.,    D-23,  Merlden,  Conn. 
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Here.  Bill 
-  a  Luden  s  will  fix  that  throat 

A  clear  nose  and  throat  ■will  make 
■working  easier.  Workers  in  all 
industries  use  Luden's  the  year 
round.  A  protection  in  damp  or 
dust. 


LUDENSs 

GIVE    QUICK    RELIEF 
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Victor  Artists 

ALDA 

BESANZONI 

BORI 

BRASLAU 

CALVE 

CARUSO 

CLEMENT 

CULP 

De   GOGORZA 

De    LUCA 

DESTINN 

EAMES 

FARRAR 

GALLI-CURCI 

GARRISON 

GILLY 

GLUCK 

HOMER 

JOHNSON 

JOURNET 

MARTINELLI 

McCORMACK 

MELBA 

MURPHY 

RUFFO 

SAMMARCO 

SCHUMANN-HEINK 

SCOTTI 

SEMBRICH 

TETRAZZINl 

WERRENRATH 

WITHERSPOON 

ZANELLI 

Violin 
ELMAN 
HEIFETZ 
KREISLER 
KUBELIK 
ZIMBALIST 

Violoncello 
KINDLER 
Pit  I  no 
CORTOT 
PADEREWSKI 
Orcfu-strti 
BOSTON    SYMPHONY 
FLONZALEY    QUARTET 
VICTOR    HERBERTS 
PHILA.   SYMPHONY 


It  is  significant  that  every  worth-while 
development  of  the  talking-machine  art  is  1 
progressiveness. 

The   Victor  Company  is    more    than 
machines.    It  is  a  creative  organization.     It  ( 
to  its  present  high  state  of  perfection,  and 
millions  of  dollars  spent  in  exhaustive  reseai 
direct  bearing  on  the  superiority  of  Victor  pre 

The  mammoth  Victor  plant  is  devol 
facture  of  talking-machines  and  records,  ai 
entire  talking-machine  industry  which  make 
own  walls.  It  is  the  only  organization 
resources,  and  by  artistic  equipment  to  pi 
quality  as  the  Victrola.  If  the  instrument 
must  be  the  Victrola. 

There  are  Victrolas  in  great  variety  i 
and  there  are  Victor  dealers  everywhen 
favorite  music  for  you.  New  Victor  Recon 
on  the  1st  of  each  month* 

Victor  Talking  Machine  « 


"^'^'uaxiait 


t 


The  "Oootv  Sttk"  Sttuiul  llitx 
Tulir  rnillilra  I  |ir  lirnllr  to  tull.iw 
lli>-  r>-.  «r(l  uriMivr*  willi  iiiirttliig 
ui  curacy. 


B 


ii 


Thi)  Modltylnu  Ittiiirs  rnnlilr  you 

tti    i-trrcUr      t  illlt|ilr(i<     tfttilrot     of 

llir  voliiiiir  o(  •ounil  iiriil  >iiit  It  to 
nny  luoiii  or  iinv  iirrlrrrm  •?. 
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rument  can 
i^ctrola 


nplishment  in  the  higher 
^sult  of  Victor  skill  and 


anufacturer  of  talking- 
•ped  the  talking-machine 
years  of  experience  and 
id  experiment  all  have  a 
today. 

tclusively  to  the  manu- 
18  the  only  plant  in  the 
ry  instrument  within  its 
fied  by  experience,  by 
i  an  instrument  of  such 
3uy.is  to  be  the  best,  it 

les  from  $25  to  $1500, 
>  will  gladly  play  your 
nonstrated  at  all  dealers 


Camden,  N.  J. 


The    Victor     Record     Catalog 

offers  more  music  'or  your  choice, 
greater  music  by  greater  artists, 
than  any  other  music  catalog  eve* 
printed. 


Victrola  XVII,  $300 
Victrola  XVII,   electric,  $365 

^  Mahogany  or  oak  'r-Jf 


i 


i 


ungs-tone    Stylus    (chanije 
two  tones).       Each    stylus 

ou  a  perfect  playing  point 
to  300  records.     With  case 

1  change  the  tone  from  loud 

or  vice  versa. 


The  Tapering  Tone  Arm  is 
Scientifically  constructed  to 
continue  the  desired  expansion  ' 
of  the  sound  waves — a  great 
factor  in  the  tonal  beauty  of 
Victor  reproduction. 
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THE   TROUBLES    OF   THE   TEUTONS    WITH 
THEIR    DELUSIVE   ALVRK 

TXWl  QUESTION  as  to  whether  a  mark  is  a  mark  or 
merely  a  scrap  of  paper  is  one  of  the  several  matters  thai 
are  troubling  the  (Jerman  of  to-day.  Some  inhabitants 
of  the  Fatherland,  having  only  a  vague  idea  as  to  who  lost  the 
war,  still  take  the  mark  seriously  and  at  face  value.  Some 
believe  it  has  lost  a  third  or  a  half  of  its  purchasing  power,  but 
others  know  that  it  is  really  worth  only  about  ten  pfennigs  or 
less.  And  when  it  comes  to  an  e.xchange  for  the  almighty  and 
strietly  gilt-edged  American  dollar,  the  German  paper  mark 
retails  at  about  two  cents.  As  a  residt  of  this  highly  imdecided 
condition  of  their  monetary  system,  it  follows  that  it  is  difiicull 
to  come  to  any  definite  understaniling  regarding  Germany's  high 
cost  of  living.  It  diflfers  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  All 
values  in  Germany  are  changing  rapidly,  and  it  is  considered 
the  height  of  rashness  to  make  any  predictions  as  to  what  they 
will  be  the  ne.\t  day  or  even  the  next  hour.  It  seems  that  the 
only  thing  known  definitely  is  that  the  incomes  of  a  lot  of  folk 
have  been  completely  outdistanced  by  soaring  prices,  and  that 
the  only  people  in  Germany  to-day  who  eat  real,  square  meals 
are  the  profiteers.  In  an  article  in  the  New  York  M'orUl,  Cyril 
Brown  gives  an  account  of  conditions  as  they  exist  in  Germajiy 
with  reference  to  the  cost  of  living.     He  says: 

Rationed  foods  seem  still  relatively  cheap  when  bought  on 
cards  at  the  fixt  maximum  prices.  Meat  averages  around  ."> 
marks  a  ]X)unds ;  butter,  l.j  marks;  potatoes,  20  pfennigs;  while 
bread,  40  pfennigs;  rye  In-ead.  )iO  j^fennigs;  coffee,  mixed  with 
Kaffee-Ersatz,  1.20  marks;  sugar,  60  pfennigs;  horse-meat,  2.10 
marks;  wheat  fiour,  .3."»  pfeimigs;  rye  Hour,  '.y.^  pfennigs — all 
per  pound;  milk,  70  pfennigs  a  quart;  eggs,  when  last  seen, 
from  l..")0  to  2  marks  apiece.     Eggs  are  unrationed. 

Try  to  buy  any  of  the  above  rationed  foodstuffs  in  the  oj)en 
market,  however,  or  rather  in  the  sf>-called  Schleiclihandcl — 
through  secret  channels  and  in  violation  of  the  food  ordinances 
— and  you  find  food  prices  soar  at  once.  ..Meat  bought  "round 
the  back  way"  (as  the  popular  phrase  for  this  kind  of  trarusactions 
runs;  will  cost  you  10  to  20  marks  a  pound  and  more;  >)>itt(r 
i»ill  cost  you  anywhere  from  2.')  to  40  marks  per  pound. 

The  fi.xt  tnaximum  price  for  rationed  marmalade  is  ;i.24  marks 
p<'r  p«^>utid.  and  for  arlificial  honey,  ."i. 70 marks.  Free  coffee  bals 
above  l.">  marks  a  i)oiiiid,  and  so  does  cocoa.  (Joose  (which  is 
not  legally  nn-at.and  hence  not  subject  to  rationing)  ranges  from 
14  to  IS  marks  a  j)ounfl;  apples  cost  from  4  to  6  marks  apiece; 
sardines  from  '>  to  12  nuirks  a  tin;  a  can  of  spaghetti  may  be 
had  for  '>  marks.  Delicatessen  go«'s  much  higher;  a  small  pot 
of  i^Ale  lie  foie,  48  marks.  These  are  just  a  few  typical  samples 
of  the  cost  of  living  for  Germans. 

(,'osts  do  a  pole-vault  the  nioincrit  one  enters  a  restauranf. 
Here  are  sf>me  average  prices  in  lierlin:  Portion  of  lobst«'r  may- 
onniii.se,  :iO  marks;  sliced  Brunswick  sausage,  10  marks;  smoked 
salmon,  10  marks;  a  sf»used  herring,  0  marks;  a  tin  of  sardines, 
l.'>  niJirks;    a  tin  of  tunny  (i«h  in  oil,  12  marks. 

Wines  have  risen  rapidly.  Tin-  j)i)orer  grades  of  Rhine  and 
Mo.'-<ll<'  wine  can  not  be  had  for  less  than  12  marks  a  bottle; 
an  a%erage  good  winr;  will  cost  .\'ou  from  2.">  to  ;{."»  nuirks;  the 
better  vintagefi  are  at  present  priced  up  to  12.")  marks  per  bolthf 
— plus  an  additional  20  per  cent,  wine  tax.  The  cheapest  (Jer- 
man champagnes  now  cost  :'..">  marks;  French  cliaiii|)agne,  12.') 
markn;    Bordeaux  and  Burgundies  from  40  marks  up. 

The  food  pric«?H  are  not  the  only  forin  of  neceHsarj-  expenditure 
that  leave  the  Teuton's  pocket-book  looking  flat  and  discour- 
afcd.  Rents  and  clothing  are  rising  with  far  mi>re  rapi«lity  tlian 
are  waifs  anri  s;ilarieH.     Says  Mr.   Brr)wn: 

Every  B«-rlin  landlord  is  trying  to  raise  the  rent  as  fast  as 
leaaes  expire.  The  average  rent  in  approxinuitely  l,(KK)  marks 
jM-r  room  (x-r  yi-ar.  Thn-e-iund  four-nxitri  ruriiished  apartments 
run  from  •VUi  marks  to  l..'.tK)  marks  a  month.  Rents  jire  rising 
raftidly. 

Take  a  «mull  it<in  fhuf  hits  the  nmsHCH  of  the  penpie  jiard. 
'F'he  Mlre«-l-<'iir  fares  in  Greater  Berlin  have  just  been  jumped 
.'{00  jHT  cent.  The  baxiM  ride  eoHts  HO  pfennigs  instead  of  JO. 
I>-tt«-r-|K)Htage  litiH  doubled.  Railroad  fares  have  been  boosted 
until  to-<lay  it  comIh  you  more  to  travel  third  r-lass  than  it  <'OMt 
to  Iravi-I  fln*l  cIuhm  a  year  ago.  And  further  raises  are  in  sight 
all  along  the  line.  Morning  newspaiM-rs  cost  lwi»-e  as  much, 
•■vening  pap«'ni  tliri-e  limcN  a«  mndi.  ax  during  the  war.  The 
standard  price  iH  now  l.'i  pfeniiigH  a  copy. 


Tile  most  sensational  jump  in  the  cost  of  living  has  been  in 
clothing,  however.  Ready-made  men's  suits,  800  and  900 
marks;  made  to  measure  suits  by  a  cheap  tailor,  O.'iO  to  1,100 
marks,  thence  on  up  according  to  reputation;  colored  shirts,  7'> 
and  80  marks;  neckties,  from  15  to  11.5  marks;  cotton  socks, 
12  marks;  artificial  silk  socks,  3o  to  4.")  marks;  white  dress 
shirts,  around  1(K)  marks;  shoes  of  the  poorest  quality,  90  marks; 
better  shoes  around  250  and  300  nuirks,  thence  up  to  400  and 
500  marks. 

A  well-drest  woman  represents  a  handsome  fortune — in  paper 
marks.  The  cheapest  corset  costs  .30  marks;  a  corset  of  good 
qiiality  and  some  pretense  to  style  will,  however,  let  you  in  for 
3(K)  marks  at  the  least;  cotton  hosiery,  12  and  15  marks  a  pair; 
near-silk  stockings,  40  to  70  marks;  gloves.  16  to  80  marks; 
high-grade  shoes  and  slii)pers,  .^OO  to  600  marks;  tailor-mades, 
700  marks  for  the  cheapest  suits;  silk  dresses,  400  to  3,000 
marks;    costumes  and  toilets,  3,000  to  5,()()()  marks. 

A  very  modest  trousseau  will  cost,  around  20,000  marks. 

A  new  hat  or  a  good  pair  of  shoes  will  cost  the  working-girl 
more  than  a  month's  salary.  A  set  of  medium-quality  unde'r%\  ear 
is  more  than  a  nu)ntirs  .salary.  A  new  cloth  street-dress  is  more 
than  hair  a  year's  salary.  The  answer  is  that  the  working-girl 
isn't  j)lunging  for  new  clothes  just  now,  at  least  not  out  of 
her  earnings. 

At  that  you  wonder  how  most  Germans  manage  to  live. 
]\lost  of  them  barely  manage  to  exist,  just  scraping  along.  An 
era  of  seediness  is  setting  in,  a  period  of  enforced  frugality,  cast- 
iron  economy,  Spartan  seif-denial.  And  the  wave  of  nation- 
A\ide  retrenchment  w  ill  hit  the  well-to-do  as  well  as  the  poor. 

You  can  get  a  more  vivid  impression  of  German  cost  of  liv- 
ing by  comparing  the  abo\e-quol(>d  |)rices  [with  some  typical 
incomes.  A  competent  s1en<)grai)lier  or  ofUce  assistant  will  be 
earning  from  .S3. 60  to  $4  a  month;  a  bank  clerk  from  $5. .50  to  !$7 
a  montii.  skilled  union-labor  is  earning  from  4  to  6  cents  an  hour, 
toj)-n(>tchers  like  metal-workers,  electrical  workers,  and  ])lumb- 
ers  work  a  solid  eight-hour  day  for  50  cents  at  the  present  rate 
of  exchange;  skilled  brewery  workers  are  earning  something  like 
S2.,50  a  week,  and  are  seriously  talking  strike  for  a  raise  of  %l. 

The  German  workingman  now  enjoys  an  income  of  from  5,000 
to  8,000  marks  a  year,  which  is  about  twice  what  the  "middle" 
German  incomes  used  to  run.  As  a  result,  a  process  is  now 
going  on  which  the  Germans  call  "the  proletarization  of  the  mid- 
dle class."  In  other  words,  a  new  middle  class  is  developing, 
made  up,  Ave  are  told,  of  '■])rofiteers  and  former  proletariat." 
Further: 

The  high  cost  of  living  tide,  which  already  submerges  families 
witJi  m(>rely  middle-class  incomes,  is  also  constantly  lai)ping 
around  tlie  iiiglier-j)aid  skilled  lai)or.  It  takes  a  constant  strike 
scramble  to  keep  one's  head  above  water,  or  at  least  raise  com- 
))elling  strike  talk.  Social  and  industrial  tmrest  and  frequently 
recurring  wage  and  .salary  increases  and  increased  cost  of  li\  ing 
allotments  will  continue  to  be  a  featiu'e  of  the  nearer  future. 
Under  present  costs  and  conditions,  an  average  family  of  four 
or  five  heads  can  not  maintain  a  decent  standaid  of  living  under 
12,000  marks  a  year,  figuring  n\erely  on  the  necessaries.  The 
great  bulk  of  German  incomes  are  considerably  below  this  level 
of  living. 

hi  addition  to  the  other  dt mands  made  ujjon  then),  the  Ger- 
mans ai^  also  called  upon  to  pay  o\  erw  lieiiniiig  taxes.  Kxcry 
German  receiving  an  income  over  a  thousand  marks  pays  a  tax 
on  it.  So  o|>pressi\('  is  cme  form  of  the  mimerous  ta.xes  im- 
])os(  (1  upon  them  that  the  Teutons  refer  to  it  as  a  sacrifice, 
probably  with  the  idea  in  mind  that  they  are  the  "goat." 
We  read: 

If  yoti  an-  a  (ierman  in  present  enjoyment  of  the  i)rincely 
income  of  2,(MK)  marks.  .\ou  nuist  pay  10  |)er  cent,  income  tax 
on  half  of  this  income.  The  tax  rises  rapidly  at  tlu>  raf<>  of  1 
per  cent,  for  eaeli  .-idditional  1,000  marks  until  on  an  ineom<> 
of  lo.tKH)  you  must  |)ay  21  per  cent.  The  workingman,  if  lie 
works  full  time,  will  be  let  in  for  an  income-tax  ranging  from  15 
to  20  per  ciMit.  An  ini-oiiie  of  KM), (MM)  marks  annually  is  tax<'d 
4.5  |)er  cent.;  an  iiK-ome  of  2IM), ()()()  in.iiks  |»a\s  .52  per  cent.; 
incomes  of  .500, (KM)  marks  and  over,  a  Hat  (iO  per  cent. 

Then  tliire  is  a  heavy  progressive  capital  confiscation  tax, 
bearing  the  pleasant  n.ime  of  State  Emergency  Sacrifice,  v\liicli 
may  be  paid  on  the  instalment  plan  in  thirty  yearly  instalments. 
and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  a  heavy  super-income-tax. 

Heavy  new  an<l  inr-reased  old  indirect  taxes  will  further 
sqiiee/,e  the  (lerniari  ])eopIe  dry.  A  lax  on  the  poor  man's  beer 
is  in  Might  which  should  boost  the  price  at  least  .50  |)er  cent. 
The  poor  man'H  cigar  now  l)eHrs  a  retail  lax  averaging  front  30 
to    .50  !»  r   cent,  of    the    retail    |)rice.     Cigarets  are    superlaxed 
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SddgeBrdthers 

BUSINESS  CAR 


**.• 


Its  cost  of  service  varies  but 
little  in  a  w^ide  variety  of  uses 


In  other  words,  its  inherent  sturdi- 
ness  enables  it  to  stand  up  equally 
well  in  almost  any  kind  of  hauling 


Dddge  Brdthers.  DETRorr 
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/Idual  i>h'jt>ij(rai>h  thawing  (joodyear  Curd  Tires  in  heavy  duty 
service  /or  liochtHer  Bridge  Company  of  liochesler,  Indiu 


Cuiiynaht  1U:!U.  Uy  Tliu  UuuUyiar  Tiro  &  Itulilior  CO. 
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Pneumatics  Throw  Open 

New  Highways 


iuuiiii»iiiuiiiiiiiiiirrtiiiiiiiirniiMiitiiiiiiiiriinitiiitiirtiJMrititn]rjMinnniiriiiiiiiiHriiiiiuirniiniiiiMiitiMriinniiniiritiriiiiiiHiiiHi»rniiiiniiniiiiiiiiriritiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


**  Y^NEUMATIC  tires  enable  us  to  use  a  motor  truck — otherwise  only 
jl  teams  could  haul  our  steel  girders  and  supplies  to  bridge  construc- 
tion over  soft  fields.  Your  Goodyear  Cords  save  truck,  time,  labor 
— enable  us  to  do  work  otherwise  impossible,**— O.  E.  Nichols,  Super- 
intendent of  Construction,  Rochester  Bridge  Company,  Rochester,  Ind. 

itiiiMiuiiiiiiiwnitiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiTitiiiiiiiiriuiinittniitiurninMiiiiiiiMiiiuiinuniiiinniiriMriiiiniiMntiiiiiiiiiiriririinniiiiriiiiiiiiMMririiiiiiiinntiritiiiiHiiMM 

THIS  vivid  word  picture  describes  one  of  innumerable 
instances    in    which    pneumatic    tires   now  make   the 
employment  of  motor  trucks  possible  as  well  as  profitable. 

Men  and  industries  find  that  the  tractive,  cushioning,  easy- 
rolling  pneumatics  free  them  from  tedious  team  hauling  by 
freeing  trucks  of  the  handicaps  imposed  by  solid  tires. 

The  present  rapid  adoption  of  the  pneumatic  truck  tire 
has  its  basis  in  the  high  development  of  Goodyear  Cord 
construction,  begun  years  ago  by  Goodyear. 

This  method  of  manufacture,  combining  extreme  resilience 
and  toughness,  is  the  foundation  of  every  virtue  of  the 
pneumatics  by  which  they  multiply  the  utility  and  econ- 
omy of  motor  trucks. 

Goodyear  has  not  only  worked  out  Goodyear  Cord  con- 
struction but  also  has  pioneered  its  application  in  heavy 
transport  duty  with  pneumatic-shod  fleets — the  Akron-to- 
Boston  Express,  the  Akron-to-Cleveland  Freight  Line,  the 
Goodyear  Heights  Busses,  and  similar  undertakings. 

Now  very  complete  cost  data,  developed  by  these  pioneer 
caravans,  and  detailing  the  economy  of  pneumatics  in  com- 
parison with  solid  tires,  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
The  GoodyearTire  &  Rubber  Company,  at  Akron,  Ohio. 
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All  hats 

are  high, 

hut 

good  ones 

still  are 

least  expensive. 


IF  you  know  anything  al>out  hats  and  will  take  the 
trouble  to  compare  carefully  all  the  different 
makes,  you  will  find  that  Mallory  Hats  still  give  that 
same  extra  value  per  dollar  of  cost  for  which  they 
have  been  noted  always. 

You  will  find  that  it  is  the  poorer  hats  which  have 
increased  most  in  price,  with  their  quality  even 
poorer  than  ever. 

The  reason  for  this  is  plain  — 


\\  <•  have  been  inakin<: 
AlaMory  Hats  for  nearly 
a  hundred  years.  We've 
experienced  war  prices 
several  times  before — and 
that  «-\pcrience  is  helpinf: 
ii"^  tr<iiicMd«»iisly  in  krcj)- 
in«i  Malh)ry  «piality  iin- 
«han;red  tliroii^h  tlie  pres- 
rnl  pri«-e  situation. 

We  niaki-  «)\er  a  niilb«)n 
liat-  a  year  \vhi<'h  means 
that  ill  -|»itr  <»r  the  vantly 
increas«-d  price  ol    fur  and 


silk  and  dyes,  wc  can  get 
belter  material  than  the 
hatter  who  can't  l)uy  in 
such  (piantities  or  main- 
tain great  reserves. 

If  yon  cannot  >hop 
around  and  compare  other 
hats  with  NhiHorN  Hats, 
take  our  word  for  it — buy 
a  hat  with  a  Malhtrv  name 
in  it.  riiere  never  myi.s  a 
time  when  a  good  name 
nu'ant  so  niiich  in  a  man's 
hat    as   it    <h*es 


right    naw. 


Vj'it    >ifirtiif(  :styl«'S  nou    shoiitng  nl   simtrt 

halli-n'    fvprywlwre;    and    remomhvr,    the 

MnllttrY  i%  ihr  only   hut    with    the  ftmums 

"  C.rinvnrttv"  finish. 

The    MALLORY    HAT    COMPANY,    Inc. 

234  Fifth  A VI'.,  New  York  (  ity  Factory  ul  l)anl)ur}-.  Conn. 

(WhoU-oalr  Onl)) 


about  oO  per  eent.  There  is  a  new  turn- 
over tax;  furtlicr,  an  amusement  tax,  rang- 
ing from  10  to  2o  i)er  cent,  of  the  i)riee  of 
admission  tifkets  to  all  manner  of  shows 
and  amusements.  Even  newspaper  adver- 
tisements are  down  for  a  10  per  cent, 
insertion  tax. 

Germany  is  going  to  be  a  grand  little 
place  to  get  away  from  for  the  ultimate 
consumer. 

FOR  THOSE  WHO  LOOK  LIKE 
MARY  PICKFORD 

"pvOUBTLESS  there  are  countless  girls 
■L-'  who  look  like  Mary  Rekford,  and 
who  wonder  why  some  movie  magnate 
does  not  immediately  summon  them  by 
wire  to  his  studio,  especially  after  they 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  write  in  full 
detail  that  they  do  look  ever  so  much  like 
Mary,  and  that  they  are  quite  sure  they 
can  act.  It  all  looks  so  easy.  The  girl 
dresses  herself  up  in  front  of  the  mirror 
in  her  bedroom,  undulates,  coquets, 
winds  and  unwinds,  smiles  and  shows  her 
pearly  teeth,  receives  the  love-making  of 
an  imaginary  man,  feels  that  an  imaginary 
director  is  enthralled  with  her  acting — and 
there  you  ai'e!  l^nfortunately,  directors 
have  not  the  time  to  make  a  house-to- 
house  canvas,  and  the  studios  are  not  yet 
large  enough  to  hold  all  the  ISIarj-s  who 
would  come  if  once  the  word  were  sent 
forth  that  every  girl  who  looks  like  Alary 
was  wanted  at  9  a.m.  in  Studio  G.  There 
are  many  blossoms  born  to  blush  unseen, 
and  a  legion  of  Marys  may  never  get 
bej'ond  the  pleasant  mimicry  of  their  own 
boudoirs.  This  is  not  meant  to  be  dis- 
couraging. There  will  always  be  a  need 
for  stars.  The  Firmament  of  the  Film 
must  grow  dim  if  stars  do  not  arise  to  take 
the  places  of  those  that  wane.  And  all 
does  not  depend  on  beauty,  tlio  petiteness 
of  figure  is  a  desideratum.  Tricks  of  the 
camera  will  eiiibellish  bad  sjrots  in  the  face, 
and  nuike  up  for  lack.  Charles  Gatchell, 
editor  of  The  Picture  Play  Magazine,  who 
has  ha<l  more  than  one  letter  from  "The 
(lirl  Who  Ix)oks  Like  Mary,"  tells  In  r  in 
The  People's  Magazine  wli;tt  are  some  of 
the  essentials: 

The  first  is  youth. 

The  "legitimate"  stage,  with  its  distance, 
and  its  softening  lights,  is  kind  to  the 
a<'tress  wiio  has  j)asse(l  tlie  hlooni  of  girl- 
hood. Hut  the  motion-i)ictun>  camera  not 
only  records  cruelly  all  that  it  .M-es.  it  even 
emphasizes  defects  which  we  should  like 
tosee  sul)due<i;  and  tiie  |)rojeclion-iiia<'hiiu>, 
with  even  less  consideration,  throws  u|)  the 
tiny  celluloid  image  on  the  scrci-n  so  large, 
ill  "close-ups,"  tiiat  these  defects  scream 
at  us  like  tlic  lu'ad-liiics  on  tlie  front  page 
of  a  sensational  ni'wspapt'r.  When  (irillilli 
introduced  lliis  close-up  cfTccI,  in  whicli  a 
single  fa<*e  may  be  nia<le  to  occupy  two- 
thirds  of  u  twenty-  or  thirty-foot  screen — 
an  elTect  so  nec«'Hsiiry  to  convey  to  the 
audiences  the  emolioiis  of  the  silent  drama 
— he  closed  the  studio  doors  upon  the 
players  of  t he  older  school,  admitting  Iheiii 
tiiereafttr    oiilv    on    condition     tliat    they 
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would  accept  character  parts,  for  romance 
demanded  youthful  roles  for  the  star. 

The  producers,  therefore,  try  to  find 
their  future  star  material  among  persons 
of  from  sixteen  to  twenty,  as  a  rule. 

You  may  protest  against  what  I  have 
just  said  if  you  happen  to  know  the  ages 
of  Fannie  Ward,  Nazimova,  and  one  or 
two  other  stars  who  stiU  appear  -wath  great 
success  in  youthful  roles.  I  admit  that 
there  are  a  few  favored  ones  who  some  time 
ago  left  youth  behind.  But  my  point  holds 
good,  for  these  hold  some  secret  of  eternal 
youth.  Off  the  screen,  as  well  as  on  it, 
their  looks  belie  their  years.  The  only 
real  exceptions  that  come  to  my  mind  are 
WiUiam  S.  Hart,  Frank  Keenan,  and  one 
or  two  other  male  stars  who  are  neither 
young  nor  made  to  appear  young.  Observe, 
however,  that  these  are  strictly  character 
actors,  and  that,  despite  their  years,  they 
retain  their  place  through  personality  and 
more  than  ordinary  acting  ability.  Douglas 
Fairbanks,  who  is  not  as  young  as  he 
used  to  be,  is  about  to  tumble  into  this 
class,  tho  I  believe  we  can  still  credit  him 
with  a  fairly  youthful  appearance — so  long 
as  he  is  not  seen  in  close-ups. 

The  next  requirement  is  for  slightness 
of  build,  and  usually,  in  women,  for  a 
"petite"  figure. 

Besides  revealing  signs  of  age,  the  pro- 
jection-machine seems  to  take  a  malicious 
joy  in  showing  up  the  slightest  tendency 
toward — call  it  embonpoint.  The  one  great 
terror  of  the  film  actress  is  taking  on  weight. 
I  have  been  surprized  more  than  once 
upon  meeting  a  star  who,  on  the  screen, 
seemed  somewhat  stout  and  mature-look- 
ing, to  find  her  not  only  much  more  youth- 
ful in  appearance  than  I  had  expected,  but 
also  quite  slender.  This  trick  of  the 
camera  sometimes  surprizes  the  most  ex- 
perienced in  the  profession.  One  of  the 
favorites  of  former  years  who,  during  a 
temporary  retirement,  had  increased  some- 
what in  weight,  recently  told  me  that  in 
view  of  a  new  starring  contract  which  was 
to  bring  her  back  before  the  camera,  she 
had  been  trying  desperately  to  reduce, 
using  every  available  means. 

"I  did  think  I  had  done  enough,"  she 
said  wistfully,  "and  I  happened  to  drop 
that  remark  to  my  sister  the  other  day. 
She  looked  at  me  and  smiled.  'Just  have 
a  test  made,'  she  said,  'and  then  see  it 
projected.  You'll  cut  your  present  diet  in 
half.'  I  did  and" — with  an  agonized  look 
— "I  don't  know  whether  I'm  going  to 
make  it  or  starve!" 

What  she  had  forgotten  was  that  every- 
thing is  magnified  on  the  screen.  The 
enlargement,  of  course,  is  what  exaggerates 
even  a  slight  heaviness. 

Contrary  to  general  belief,  Mr.  Gatehell 
holds  that  beauty  is  not  the  most  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  actresses, 
taken  as  a  class,  but  adds  that  "it  is  safe 
to  say  that  beauty,  next  to  charm  and  the 
ability  to  act,  is  the  most  important  quali- 
fication which  the  applicant  may  possess." 
However,  it  is  only  a  certain  phase  of 
beautj^  that  counts.  Other  colors  than 
blue  are  preferred  for  the  eyes.  Bright  red 
cheeks  have  no  value,  since  they  would 
have  to  be  toned  down  with  "studio 
powder."  A  beautiful  white  skin  is  an 
asset.  Apart  from  the  question  of  screen- 
ing well,  there  seems  to  be  a  gi'eater  demand 
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Restful  Sleep 
Essential 

Insufficient  sleep  caused  by  an  im- 
paired digestion  sooner  or  later 
produces  a  state  of  irritability  that 
will  handicap  the  most  efficient  and 
capable  men  and  women  and  de- 
crease the  efficiency  of  those  about 
them. 

Mild  forms  of  indigestion  are 
often  corrected  by  the  adoption  of 
a  rational  diet,  care  in  mastication, 
and  the  routine  use  of  Beeman's 
Original  Pepsin  Gum  ten  minutes 
after  each  meal  and  just  before 
retiring. 
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for  blond  woiutu  than  for  bruiKttes,  due 
to  thi'  effectiveness  of  the  way  in  which  the 
shimmering  waves  of  light-yellow  hair  can 
be  transformed  into  a  blaze  of  iridescent 
ra<liance  by  strong  back  lighting,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  blond  type  is  apt  to  suggest 
youth,  gaiety,  and  innocence.  Black 
tresses  are  for  the  vampire.  Eyes  should 
be  rather  large,  and  the  eyebrow  should  be 
well  shaped.  Now,  having  qualified  under 
the  first  test,  the  applicant  is  dismissed,  to 
undergo  another  examination  as  to  other 
necessarj'  qualifications: 

The  ne.xt  time  the  casting  director 
tries  to  place  her  completely  at  ease.  He 
talks  with  her,  tries  to  make  her  forget 
herself,  jokes  with  her  to  make  her  laugh 
and  frown,  while  he  watches,  closely  but 
guardedly  this  time,  the  fleeting  play  of 
expressions  upon  her  face.  And  often  the 
applicant  who  has  passed  the  first  test  fails 
on  this  one.  For  on  a  face  which  is  beauti- 
ful in  repose,  a  broad  smile  may  produce 
deej)  lines,  and  a  lau<i:h  may  reveal  a  large 
mouth  which,  tho  not  unattractive  itself, 
would  appear  absurdly  so  in  the  screen 
enlargement. 

L»-t  me  sav  just  a  word  of  warning  to 
"The  Girl  Who  Looks  Like  Mary."  If 
your  resemblance  to  the  star  is  quite 
marked  it  will  probably  keep  you  from 
getting  a  full-grown  job.  It  might,  how- 
ever, obtain  for  you  the  position  of  an 
'"understudy,"  which  is  the  latest  luxury 
for  stars,  and  which,  I  believe,  was  first 
tried  by  Miss  Pickford. 

A  .screen  understudy  does  not,  like  a 
•  L' •  understudy,  take  the  i)lace  of  the 
-  ;  in  case  of  sudden  illness,  but,  wearing 
duplicate  costumes,  curls,  and  make-up, 
she  goes  through  the  monotonous  task  of 
rehearsing  each  scene  over  and  over  with 
the  other  members  of  the  company,  so  that 
the  director  may  study  out  the  best  picto- 
rial effects,  and  of  posing  for  long  periods 
while  the  camera  man  experiments  with 
the  lighting. 

If  you  have  some  of  the  same  qualities 
that  .Miss  Pickford  has.  without  th(! 
res<'mblance,  you  would  find  them  very 
much  in  your  favor.  So  long  as  human 
b«'ings  go  to  see  plays  they  will  demand 
the  ifi'jfnue. 

Minor  defects  can  }>«•  remerlied,  or 
camouflaged,  and  "poin(«"  can  be  ad<l( d. 
Art  serves  the  ne«'d  of  tin;  direcrtor  when 
he  ban  suitable  mat«'rial.     So,  we  read: 

If  you  have  the  qualities  F  have  named  - 
<;hann  and  the  aliilily  to  act  -you  will 
HCTM'H  well,  whether  you  can  pass  all  the 
beauty  requinnients  or  not.  Hut  without 
th«rj«-  gifts  your  purely  photographic  quali- 
fication's will  be  of  little  value  you  will  not 
long  grace  the  Mcreeri  in  any  capacity  worth 
wuMtitig  your  time  on. 

For  tlir>H<-  who  aeliieve  the  high  places  in 
the  M;reen  finuument  there  are  fame  and 
fortune  such  as  no  fairy-tale  ever  ff)retold, 
and,  beyond  that,  mot;Iy  hard  work  and  a 
oeaiM'IcHH  rrjun<l  «»f  inonototious  ap|)oiiil- 
menUi  with  niodiHtcH,  |)hotographerK,  inler- 
viewer««,  beauty  Mpi  eijiIislH,  hair-<lresM«TH, 
^•♦•reiaries,  |)resH-ageritx,  |»roducerH'  rei»re- 
iM-ntjilivcH,  anri  bunineMH  udviserH.  For 
thow-  who  go  but  i)art  of  the  way  there 
an;  all  of  the  hani  work,  a  great  deal  of  din- 
ap[K>intnicnt,  and  neither  fanu;  nor  fortune. 


But  there's  this  big  question  to  be 
considered — whether  those  at  the  ver>'  top 
are  any  happier  than  the  rest  of  us — if, 
indeed,  they  arc  as  happy.  I  can  not 
expect  "The  Girl  Who  Looks  Like  ^lary" 
to  believe  this  possible,  but  I  say  it  not 
without  reason,  for  I  know  at  least  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  screen  stars  who  heartily 
en^-ies  "The  Girl  Who  Looks  Like  Mary" 
even  more  than  that  young  lady  envies 
the  star. 

Said  this  star:  "She  can  live  all  the 
romance  which  she  wants  so  much  to  act. 
I  can  only  act  that  romance  which  my 
'career'  prevents  me  from  living." 


AN   "OLD   SOAK"  WHO   FEARS   FOR 
PROHIBITIOAAL  POSTERITY 

"OTROXG  soldiers  in  the  next  war" 
^  seems  to  be  one  of  the  big  worries 
of  the  author  of  "The  Old  Soak's  History 
of  the  Rum  Demon,"  appearing  in  the 
Sun  Dial,  the  Xew  York  Sun's  funny 
"colyum,"  under  the  direction  of  Don 
Marquis.  To  such  an  extent  does  the 
baneful  influence  of  prohibition  on  future 
generations  oppress  the  heart  of  "Old 
Soak"  that  he  devotes  several  paragraphs 
to  lugubrious  reflections  thereon.  Time 
was,  he  glooms,  when  a  man  could  go  to  a 
barroom  and  get  all  the  booze  he  Avanted, 
and  the  children  didn't  sec  him.  But  now 
he  is  forced  to  drink  at  home  with  his 
eager  offspring  all  standing  aroimd  asking: 
"Pa,  what  do  you  need  with  .so  much  of 
that  medicine?"  and  "Can  I  have  some, 
pa?"  To  quotq,  "Old  Soak's"  solemn 
warning: 

It  is  a  great  res|)onsil)ility  to  bring  up 
children  right  and  God-fearing  and  be  sure 
they  say  tlieir  lay  lue  down  to  sleej)  every 
night  like  the  good  book  says  they  sliould, 
and  what  1  want  to  know  is  why  this 
Government  don't  lu'lp  the  ])areiils  and 
fathers  with  all  lliem  resp()iisil)ilities  in- 
stead of  Vicing  a  stunil)ling-l)I()ck  in  llieir 
way  and  i)utting  liquor  in  the  home  wiiere 
the  growing  children  will  smell  it  all  the 
time,  and  if  they  siiicll  it  they  will  want 
some  of  it. 

Of  course  a  young  feller  has  got  to  learn 
to  drink  soinetime,  but  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  learning  too  young,  aiul  it  stunts 
their  growth,  and  the  good  book  says  keep 
it  out  of  tlic  mouths  of  balx's  and  sucklings. 

Maybe  a  little  beer  is  all  rigiit  if  a  baby 
is  puny  to  fatten  him  nj),  but  I  never  give 
my  <-liildren  any  hard  li(|uor  till  they  had 
their  growth,  and  I  got  no  use  for  a  govern- 
ment that  turns  in  and  puts  liquor  in  the 
home  to  make  drunkards  out  of  tJie  little 
innocent  children. 

Mayixt  if  a  cliild  has  got  a  cold  a  little 
whisky  is  good  for  him,  and  what  is  left 
in  the  bottom  of  the  glass  when  their  dad 
is  dotu'  with  it  if  they  put  some  sugar  and 
w.'iter  in  it  and  play  they  are  like  ]m  won't 
hurt  nontt  of  them  any  and  will  help  make 
them  so  they  can  hold  tluir  sh.ire  when 
they  get  growed  Up,  but  tiiat  is  different 
from  forcing  it  down  Iheir  poor  little  in- 
noeetit  throats  all  tlie  time  and  every  <lay, 
which  is  what  that  ])r(iliil>ili()n  command- 
ment amounts  to. 

I  kriowed  !i  ehild  otice  ill  a  fanibly  where 
they  thought  it  was  smart  to  let  him  have 
Home  hard  li<|iior,  and  he  growed  up  with 
goggle-*  yes  and  all  riekelyfrom  it  and  took 
lo  smoking  these  here  cheap  <-igaritH 
and  it  was  a  shame  as  any  person  with  any 


heart  a  tall  woidd  have  said,  and  does  this 
Government  want  the  whole  future  gen- 
eration of  posterity  to  grow  up  goggle-eyed 
and  rickety  like  that  b\-  forcing  liquor  into 
the  home,  and  where  will  they  get  their 
strong  soldiers  from  in  the  next  war? 

1  will  say  they  got  no  conscience  to  do  a 
thing  like  that  to  the  whole  passel  of 
children  waiting  to  grow  up  and  go  to  be 
soldiers. 

It  is  enough  to  make  any  honest  man 
stop  and  think  and  his  heart  bleed  when 
he  thinks  of  all  them  millions  and  millions 
of  iniu)cent  children  and  the  way  they  are 
being  ruined  with  liquor  in  the  home  and 
maybe  heljiing  their  daddies  make  it  with 
yeast  and  niisins  and  things  and  cornmeal 
in  the  cellar. 

I  teached  my  boj's  to  drink  in  the  bar- 
room just  as  fast  as  they  growed  uj)  and 
teached  them  to  tell  good  liquor  from  bad 
liquor  and  not  to  mix  their  drinks  and  not 
to  go  in  for  fancy  drinks  and  to  drink 
along  with  me  for  a  comfort  for  my  old 
age  and  a  father  had  ought  to  make  chums 
of  his  boys  like  that  and  give  them  the 
right  example  and  they  stay  close  to  him 
and  he  knows  what  they  are  thinking  about 
and  can  give  them  good  advice  and  mv- 
boys  has  been  a  comfort  to  me. 

IMy  boys  is  all  growed  up,  but  what 
worries  me  is  the  millions  and  millions 
of  little  children  that  is  going  to  learn  to 
drink  too  young. 


LIFE  OR  DEATH  OF  RUSSIAN  PRISON- 
ERS A  MATTER   OF  BOLSHEVIK 
CAPRICE 

A  DUNGEON  is  not  a  delightful  resting- 
l)lace  at  best;  a  Bolshevik  dungeon 
must  be  as  near  purgatorj*  as  it  is  possible 
to  go  before  one  accomjianies  Charon  across 
the  river  Styx.  Its  horrible  monotony  is 
varied  by  executions  of  some  and  libera- 
tion of  others.  Why  one  is  executed  and 
another  set  free  only  a  Bolshevik  mind  can 
detennine,  and  it  was  always  an  inter- 
esting question  with  Gerard  Shelley,  fornu'r 
inemhcr  of  the  Russian  Hed  Cross  in 
South  Russia,  who  has  recently  published, 
in  Kngland,  the  story  of  his  experiences  as  a 
captive-susiM'ct.  Ther(>  was  a  general  feel- 
ing. lu>  says,  anu)ng  tlie  prisont-rs  that  if  a 
Commissary  said  "Shoot!"  they  would  be 
shot;  and  if  lie  said.  "Set  free!"  they 
would  be  set  free.  Ai)parently  it  dei)ended 
on  the  Commissary's  whim.  perhaj)s  on  th(> 
condition  of  iiis  digeslioii.  11"  lie  had  iireak- 
fasled  well  on  "sociali/«'d  "  fitod,  lie  might 
feel  leiiieiill.v  iiirliiied  and  set  free  a  batch 
of  i)ri.soners.  If  the  breakfast  furnished 
him  were  not  to  his  taste,  he  might,  with 
an  e(jual  show  of  ri'ason.  order  out  a  batch 
of  men  and  \m>im<  ii  to  test  the  marksman- 
shi|)  (>r  a  crowd  <>r  Letts  and  ChiiU'se. 
Some  of  tin-  ciiief  ])ropi;g;indists  of  Bol- 
shevism were  .Jewish  commissaries,  who 
took  fi«'ndish  delight  in  jireaching  the  new 
doctrine,  practising  .some  of  its  t«'nets, 
in  ordering  ex«'cutions  of  fhos»'  who  were 
not  immedi.'itely  sympathetic,  and  in 
mentally  torturing  others  with  the  |)resenl 
fear  of  death.  There  was  no  pretense  ai 
trial.      We  read  in  the  London    Times: 

None    of    I  lie    prisoners    was    given    !in 
ojiportunity    of    defending    his    lif-        His 
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knowledge  which  filled  the  minds  of  all  the 
prisoners  of  being  mute  and  helpless  vic- 
tims at  the  mercy  of  men  with  the  minds 
of  devils,  vied  with  mj'  illness  in  lowering 
my  vitality.  Some  kind  workingmen  made 
me  a  bed  with  their  coats,  which  they 
could  not  take  back,  for  a  few  days  after 
their  good  action  they  were  taken  out  and 
shot.  When  they  were  led  out  for  execu- 
tion, one  of  them  said  to  the  remaining 
prisoners:  "Good-by,  comrades.  Take 
care  of  the  young  Englishman.  He  is 
an  ally." 

The  writer  was  fortunate,  or  lucky,  for, 
as  he  tells  us: 

About  three  weeks  after  my  arrest  my 
name  was  called  out.  I  was  conducted 
up-stairs  and  led  before  the  members  of  the 
"Extraordinary  Commission."  They  were 
seated  at  a  table,  on  which  lay  a  number 
of  my  personal  and  family  documents, 
which  had  been  taken  from  my  trunks. 
Many  questions  were  put  to  me,  and  I 
was  then  told  to  "be  off."  When  I  was  out 
of  the  Soviet  house,  I  went  to  my  home,  in 
the  hopes  of  getting  a  bath  and  change  of 
linen.  To  my  great  consternation,  I  dis- 
covered over  the  door  a  red  flag,  on  which 
was  written  "Communist  Club."  I  en- 
tered the  house  very  cautiously,  but  was 
stopt  by  a  commissary,  who  told  me  that 
the  house  had  been  "socialized." 

My  friends  had  been  turned  out  with 
nothing  but  the  usual  "Bolshevik  trous- 
seau" of  one  knife,  one  fork,  one  shirt,  one 
dress,  and  one  pair  of  boots.  All  my 
clothing  and  possessions  had  been  divided 
up  among  the  "comrades."  I  thus  found 
myself  once  again  without  a  roof.  Some 
friends  advised  me  to  go  to  the  countrj' 
and  live  with  the  peasants.  I  found  a 
peasant  who  allowed  me  to  ride  in  his  car 
to  New  Jerusalem,  about  forty  miles  out- 
side of  Moscow.  He  was  a  nice  old  peasant, 
and  called  me  "little  dove"  (goloobcliik) . 
He  told  me  that  both  his  own  sons  ("little 
doves,"  he  called  them)  had  recently  been 
shot  by  the  local  "Committee  of  Village 
Paupers." 

I  lay  for  a  few  weeks  on  that  welcome 
bed,  for  I  fell  ill  with  what  appeared  to  be 
pneumonia.  When  the  neighboring  peas- 
ants heard  that  I  was  ill  they  frequenth- 
visited  me,  bringing  me  butter,  eggs,  milk, 
bread,  and  chickens.  I  was  also  visited 
by  the  Bolshevik  president  of  the  "Com- 
mittee of  Village  Paupers,"  who  were 
terrorizing  the  neighborhood.  He  threat- 
ened to  arrest  me  as  a  "manifest  counter- 
revolutionary." The  peasants,  however, 
threatened  his  life  if  he  arrested  me  during 
my  illness.  He,  therefore,  sent  his  j^outh- 
ful  aid  to  "inquire  into  the  counter-revolu- 
tionary activity  of  the  English  dog." 

The  youthful  aid  proved  to  be  a  Russian. 
Ho  had  not  gall  enough  to  be  unkind  to 
me,  and  soon  began  to  visit  me  frequently 
in  order  to  relate  to  me  his  doings  as 
Bolshe\'ik  Commissary.  He  was  very 
eloquent,  and  delighted  whenever  he  told 
me  how  he  confiscated  ("socialized")  other 
people's  property.  Once  he  "socialized" 
a  sheep  for  ray  benefit.  He  brought  it  to 
the  hut  and  told  me  that  I  must  feed  myself 
up  with  it.  I  asked  that  the  sheep  should 
be  taken  back  to  its  owner.  The  youth 
would  have  been  a  good  citizen  if  the 
Bolsheviki  had  not  given  him  the  mania 
and  power  for  "socializing"  private 
property. 
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D  PAPER 


Note  the  three  conven- 
ient rolls  of  United 
States  Abrasives  on 
the  lathe.  No  waste 
hefe 


Fast-Cutting 
Mineral  Abrasives 

On  cloth  and  paper 

Flint  Paper 

Garnet  Paper     Garnet  Cloth 

Emery  Paper      Emery  Cloth 

Crocus  Cloth 

Carbalox  Cloth 

Herculundum  Cloth 

Sheetn,  Discs,  Circles.  Belts  and  Rolls 
of  various  widths  and  lengths  of 
the  above  V.  S.  Alirasives. 


Sand   Paper  is  a  Tool 


Buy  it  as  you  would  a  tool 
— instead  of  just  asking  for 
"some  sand  paper".  Buy  the 
U.  S.  map  brand  that  stays 
sharp — for  every  littl  particle 
of  flint  or  garnet  is  a  sharp- 
edged  tool,  glued  everlastingly 
to  strong  cloth  or  tough-fibred 
paper  especially  made  for  the 
purpose. 

United  States  Sand  Paper 
is  known  everywhere  by  the 
map  trademark.  U.S.flintand 
garnet  (the  semi-precious 
gem)  are  first  choice  in  the 
■wood  •working  industry  w^here 
it  is  used  in  sheets,  endless 
belts,  discs  and  wasteless  rolls 
of  convenient  widths. 

For  finishing  metal  surfaces 
in  foundries  and  machine 
shops,  discs  and  b4..1ts  of  Her- 
culundum and  Carbalox  from 


the  electric  furnace,  are  time, 
and  labor  savers — Herculun- 
dum for  cast  iron  and  similar 
materials;  Carbalox  for  steel, 
brass,  copper,  aluminum,  etc. 
W^e  w^ould  w^elcome  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  this  with  you. 

From  the  crushing  of  the 
materials  to  the  last  coat  of 
glue,  U.  S.  Sand  Paper  is  sur- 
rounded with  almost  unbeliev- 
able precautions  to  insure 
uniformity  of  quality. 

You  cannot  sharpen  sand 
paper:  therefore  buy  the  best, 
the  U.  S.  brand  —  because  it 
stays  with  you  until  the  job 
is  done.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  have  U.  S.  Abrasives  in 
stock,  w^rite  direct  to  us.  Our 
Service  Department  will 
recommend  the  one  best  grade 
for  your  particular  work. 


United  States  Sand  Paper  Company,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


Ne«r  York 


Stockt  at  following  Branch  Offices: 
Philadelphia  Chicago  Boston  Detroit 


San  Francisco 


Hereulandam  and  Carbalox  discs  cement- 
ed to  horizontal  or  vertical  wheels  a  re  great 
time  savers  in  finishing  castinils  and  forc- 
ings to  a  close  fit.  The  discs  last  long, 
both  cloth  and  grit  being  just  right  for  the 
work  at  hand.  The  table  grinder  below 
is  a  money-maker.  Get  the  complete  story 
on  this. 


High  speed  endless  cloth  belts  of  sand 
paper  are  necessary  in  every  modern 
woodworking  plant.  U.  S.  sand  belts  last 
long.  If  YOU  have  any  sanding  problems 
bring  them  to  U.  S.  We  know  how  to  use 
sand  paper  as  well  as  how  to  make  it. 
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IRELAND   FIGHTING    ENGLAND   WITH 

POSTERS 

SIMPLE  LITTLE  WORDS  in  proper  arrangement,  as  all 
thf  combatants  discovered  in  the  course  of  the  late  ditti- 
culty  in  Europe,  are  quite  as  etTective  as  big  guns,  and  the 
Irish  Revolutionists,  it  appears,  have  taken  the  lesson  to  heart. 
They  arc  bombarding  the  British  authorities  with  a  series  of 
proclamations,  documents,  and  even  poems,  all  calculated  to 
get  the  English  Unionist  goat,  if  nothing  mon'  important.  The 
London  Morning  Post,  perhaps  the  foremost  of  all  English  papers 
in  its  opposition  to  the  idea  of  Irish  independence,  is  publishing 
a  series  of  documents  collected  from  various  Irish  sources,  all 
showing,  in  the  view  of  the  paper  presenting  them,  a  state  of 
"anarchy  in  Ireland"  and  "a  spirit  of  bloodtliirsty  rebellion." 
In  fact.  The  Morning  Fost  e.vhibits  a  state  of  alarm  that  must  be 
highly  gratifying  to  the  authors  of  these  manifestoes.  Some  of 
the  posters  are  pretty  fierj'  and  show  a  fine  gift  of  language,  at 
any  rate.  Proclamations  are  displayed  which  declare  that  assis- 
tance to  the  enemy  Ciw«^aning  England)  is  held  by  the  Sinn- 
Feiners  to  constitute  an  offense  of  high  treason  and  that  "civil- 
ians who  give  information  to  the  police  or  soldiery,  especially 
such  information  as  is  of  a  serious  character,  if  con\icted  will  be 
executed,  i.e.,  shot  or  hanged."  A  manuscript  notice,  pasted  on  a 
church  at  Mitchelstown,  declared  that  everj-  magistrate  and 
juror  who  helped  England  to  rule  in  the  North-East  Riding  of 
Cork  would  be  deemed  to  have  forfeited  his  life.  Girls  who  have 
"damned  themselves"  by  keej)ing  company  with  "the  Brown 
and  Black  Army  of  Occupation"  are  to  be  branded  b^'  having 
their  hair  cut  ofif. 

"English  people  have  no  conception  of  the  state  of  affairs 
which  now  exists  in  Ireland,"  exclaims  The  Morning  Post,  in 
presenting  these  documents.  "They  hear  of  an  occasional  out- 
rage, and  sa3'  "How  shocking!'  consoling  themselves  with  the 
belief  that  it  will  all  come  out  in  the  wash.  This  state  of  mind 
constitutes  a  dangerous  delusion.  The  Sinn-Feiners  who  cap- 
tured the  bulk  of  the  Irish  seats  at  the  last  general  election  and 
refused  to  occupy  them,  do  seriously  claim  to 'have  set  up  an 
Irish  itepublic,  and  to  have  the  right  to  administer  it  in  defi- 
ance of,  or  even  in  hostility  to,  the  Empire  of  which  they  are  a 
part."  Taking  up  the  most  recent  revelations  of  Sinn-Fein 
activity,  The  Post  continues: 

The  whole  wries  of  "Proclamations"  of  the  "Irish  Republic," 
from  which  The  .Morning  I'oal  is  now  abht  to  give  a  selection, 
shows  that  the  Sinn-Feiners  an- a  desperate  and  dangerous  enemy, 
deterriiiiied  to  murder  in  f  he  <lark,  and  to  do  all  t  he  rniscliief  llicy 
can  contrive  against  the  British  Emi)ire,  which  has  succored 
them  for  years  and  years,  since  the  bad  old  days  when  Ireland 
n-ally  had  a  grievance  against  England. 

In  .November  a  [)rititcd  lealiet  was  circidat<'d  extensively  in 
Ojunfy  (.'lare.  signed  by  "Michael  Hrennan,  Brigadier,"  of  the 
"East  Clan-  Brigiwle,"  by  the  Rev.  VV.  O' Kennedy,  president 
of  St.  Flaniiari's  College,  as  treasurer,  and  by  nine  other  priests 
— one  of  them  a  parish  i)riesl,  the  other  eight  curates.  Tin  ir 
ai)peal,  addrc^t  to  "the  Peo[)le  of  Ciarr-,"  is  the  most  moderately 
expresi  proclamation  of  the  series,  but  its  subtle  |)lay  on  t  ln^ 
national  hatred  of  Englaml  will  be  judged  by  the  following 
extra^'ts: 

"Every  nation  makes  monetary  iirovisioii  for  its  army. 
France,  Belgiiiin,  and  .\merica  strained  excry  ner\e  to  tn.iitit.'iiii 
the  eHiciency  <if  their  forces  in  the  (Jreat  War.  England,  too, 
exjH-nded  millions  and  continues  to  do  ko.  By  the  irony  of  fate 
Ir' I.itirl  helps  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  nrmy  of  the  only  enemy  she 
h;i     ever  known      England. 

'*<!lare  men,  you  paid  for  the  .Suvia  Bay  campaign,  for  the 
glonrjiH  retreat  from  .Mon-*,  for  the  bullets  that  pierced  the 
hearts  of  Padraig  Pearse  and  Sean  McDermott,  for  the  shells 
that  rained  on  Dublin  during  F^aHter  week.  Ay  and  here  at 
hf>me  you  |)nid  for  the  lead  afwl  steel  that  murdered  your  own 
kith  aiifj  kin      Ruhm-II,  Ryan,  Studdert,  and  .Murphy. 

"Strange  a-*  it  may  Mcem.  there  exiHls  an  arni.v  ple«|getl  to 
Ireland  u  nation,  which  saxed  the  houI  of  the  country  in  P)Hi, 
which  ward<d  o(T  the  blood-tax  in  BMS,  arul  which  \h  always 
ren<ly  Ut  meet   the  murderoiis  attacks  of  the  age-long  enemy. 

"ArmicM  need  money  to  kr-ep  thetn  efljcient.  The  English 
tax-gat horer  forei«H  you,  all  unwilling,  to  pay  the  price  of  empire- 
building — we  now  OMk  you  will  you  ifivu  your  nhare  toward  na- 


tion-building. For  five  years  tlu'  Irish  Volunteers  have  subsist!  d 
on  the  generous  \oluntary  subscriptions  of  its  members.  Ko 
organized  toll  lias  ever  V)een  levied.     The  fight  for  Irish  freedom 

still  goes  on,  and  the  end  is  not  yet 

"Will  you,  who  gave  unwillingly  to  the  Saxon,  answer  the  call 
of  your  hearts  and  subscribe  generously  toward  tlie  equipment 
of  those  who  are  risking  everytliiiig  for  tlu-  old  land.  .  .  .  Last 
year  they  saved  your  country  from  being  turned  into  a  shambles. 
Will  you  not  do  a  little  toward  helping  them  now  in  their  fight 
for  you  and  all  of  us?" 

The  "proclamations"  are  too  numerous  to  be  given  in  fuU, 
says  The  Morning  Poni,  but  selections  from  them  will  show  their 
effect.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  manuscript  notice  found 
posted  up  on  July  (3,  1910,  in  the  locality  of  Cooraclare,  County 
Clare: 

PROCLAMATION— I.   R.  A.     1916  ACT. 

"Whereas,  at  such  critical  period  in  the  history  of  our  country 
Ned  ]\Iurphy,  regardless  of  all  the  appeals  of  a  united  Irish  people, 
has  deliberately  and  with  nudice  aforetlioiight  harbored,  enter- 
tained, and  welcomed  tl>e  bloodthirsty  em  inies  of  our  country, 
tlius  endangering  the  lives  of  our  citizens.  We,  the  soldiers  and 
defenders  of  the  Irish  nation,  redeemed  by  the  sacred  blood  of 
the  men  of  Easter  week,  are  determin(d  l)y  all  the  means  at  our 
disposal  to  i)ut  a  stop  at  once  and  for  all  to  such  outrageous 
conduct. 

"Th<'refore,  as  a  warning  to  all  such  traitors,  this  man  and  his 
family  are  to  be  made  an  example  of  within  the  County  of  Clare 
from 'this  6th  day  of  July  1919. 

"Anj'  person  or  persons  seen,  known,  or  heard  to  have  any 
communication  wdiatever  with  said  man  will  do  so  at  their  own 
personal  risk. 

"We  command  that  said  house,  place,  and  premises  are  to  be 
shuniK'd  as  if  it  were  feMr-strickeii.  Nobody  is  to  be  seen  in 
public  talking,  walking,  or  having  any  intercourse  whatever  with 
any  member  of  said  family. 

"Any  person  ignoring  this  Proclamation  will  be  dealt  with 
in  the  severest  manner  ])ossible." 

A  printed  notice  found  jjosted  at  Ballyvourney,  !Macroom, 
County  Cork,  on  August  31,  is  given  as  follows: 

"The  people  in  this  area  are  warned  that  for  their  own  t^afely 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  country  they  should  avoid  absolutely 
all  communications  of  a  friendly  iiaturt-  with  the  members  of  the 
R.  I.  C.  [Royal  Irish  Constabulary].  This  force  is  specially 
organized  for  the  maintenance  in  our  down-trodden  countrj'  of  a 
tyrannical  foreign  Government  by  a  system  of  spying  and  cor- 
ruption unri\alled  in  the  iiistory  of  any  land. 

"The  police,  who  cam(>  from  among  the  people  themselves, 
are  traitors  to  their  own  ilesh  and  blood,  sworn  to  spare  neither 
parent,  brother,  sister,  or  wife  in  the  discharge  of  their  degrading 
duty — the  overthrow  of  th(>  God-given  riglits  of  tlu'ir  fellow 
eountrvmen.  They  shimld,  therefore,  be  avoided  lus  more  dan- 
g<'rous  than  plagues  and  more  ruinous  than  any  other  groiij)  of 
rulTians  to  the  morals  of  society. 

"Let  no  Irish  man  or  woman  with  a  sense  of  princii)le  aiul 
honor  be  seen  speaking  to,  saluting,  or  in  any  way  tolerating  the 
existence  of  a  Peeler  either  in  i)ul)lic  or  in  priva1i>.— BEWARE!! 

"Tliis  is  not  an  api«'al,  l)Ul  an  order  from  the  Irisli  Repul)- 
lican  Government.  To  those  who  ignore  it  will  be  nu-ted  out  the 
punishment  of  traitors.  Fraternizing  witli  the  enemy  can  hot 
l)e  t«)lerate(l.  "By  Order  of 

"(5.  ().  C.,  Western  Command.  I.  R.  A. 
"On  behalf  of  the  Irisli  Repui)Iican  (i<)\  ('rmn«>nt." 

In  imitation  of  liie  edicts  issued  liiroughout  I'lnglaiid  in  war- 
time, under  the  Defense  of  the  Kejdni  Act.  the  Irish  lvei)ublic 
issued  I  lie  following  proclamalioii  in   Eniiis: 

l'K()CL.\.M.\'l'l()\. 

liulii  lh(   Irish  h'l  /lulilic     Mill-Clan  a  Sprrinl  M ilittiry  Area. 

Til  till  iilioiii  il  nun/  nincrrn. 
List  of  offinxrs  punislmtili-  as  II iijli  Tnnsnn  iiiiili  r  jirorliimiition, 

"].  Displaying  either  |iublic!y  or  |)ri\alel\  frietidship  toward 
enemy  militar.v  or  polic<'. 

'"2.  Supi)lying  enemy  military  nr  police  with  information  <al- 
cidate<l  at  the  same  time  to  be  useful  to  the  enem.v  ami  (hMig<'r- 
ous  to  the  interesls  of  the  Irish  Ke))ublic  or  ;in.\  of  its  lo.\;d 
subjects. 

"'A.  Selling  \i>  or  ot herwise  furnishing  t he  enemy  wit h  sui)|)lies. 

"1.  ,\iding  the  enemy  military  or  police  in  llieir  investigation.s 
or  searches. 

"r>.  Attempting  in  any  way  to  disrupt  I  lie  organized  forces 
of  the  Republic  ill  ijij.sarea. 
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They  Have  Again  Proved  Their  Supremacy 

In  every  field  of  competition — on  land,  on  water  and 
in  the  air — AC  Spark  Plugs,  during  1919,  made  epochal 
contribution  to  titular  achievement.  In  the  light  of  the 
iccomplishments,  partially  listed  herewith,  AC's  have 
again  solidly  established  their  right  to  the  title :  Standard 
Spark  Plug  of  the  World.  You,  too,  can  rely  on  them. 

Champion  Ignition  Company,  FLINT,  zJMjckigan 

U.  S..Pat.  No   1,135.727,  April  13,1915,  U.  S.  Pat.  No.  1,216,139,  Feb.  13, 1917,  Other  Patents  Pending 


^-# 


T/ie  Sta?idard  Spark 


Outstanding 

AC 

Achievements 

for  Year  of  1919 
Road  Racing 

Cliff  Durant  wins  250-mile  Santa 
Monica  road  race  with  Chevrolet 
Special. 

TommyMilton  wins  301-mile  Elgin 
road  race  with  Duesenberg. 

Speedway  Racing 

Roscoe  Sarles  wins  150-mile  race 
at  Los  Angeles  with  Roamer 
Special. 

Tommy  Milton  wins  112.5-mile 
race  at  Uniontown  with  Duesen- 
berg Special. 

Eddie  Hearne  finishes  second  in 
500-mile  Indianapolis  race  in  first 
American  car  to  cross  wire.  De 
Palma,  Packard  Special,  sixth, 
breaking  all  records  up  to  and  in- 
cluding 250  miles. 
Tommy  Milton  wins  10-mile  race 
at  Sheepshead  Bay,  New  York,  and 
establishes  world's  record  of  112.4 
m.  p.  h.  for  the  distance. 

In  80-mile  race  at  Tacoma,  Hearne 
and  Durant,  driving  AC-equipped 
cars,finish  second  and  third  respec- 
tively. Hearne  and  Durant  also 
finish  third  and  fourth  in  the 
60  mile  event. 

Tommy  Milton  wins  final  heat  of 
Uniontown  Speedway  meet,  cover- 
ing 22>^  miles  at  averageof  101.17 
m.  p.  h. 

Automobile  Time  Trials 

Tommy  Milton  driving  an  AC- 
equipped  Duesenberg,  establishes 
new  world's  record  for  cars  of 
231-300  cubic  inches  piston  dis- 
placement for  all  distances  from 
30  to  300  miles. 

Dave  Lewis,  driving  an  AC-equip- 
ped Duesenberg  of  303>^  cubic 
inches  piston  displacement,  estab- 
lishes new  world's  record  for  that 
class  for  al!  distances  from  10  to 
100  miles. 

Jimmy  Murphy,  driving  an  AC- 
equipped  Duesenberg  of  183  cubic 
inches  piston  displacement,  estab- 
lishes new  world's  record  for  that 
class  for  all  distances  from  1  to  300 
miles. 

Dirt  Track  Racing 

Eddie  Hearne  establishes  a  new 
world's  dirt  track  record  for  100 
miles  at  Phoenix. 

Power  Boat  Racing 

Miss  Detroit  III  wins  Gold  Cup, 
emblematic  of  the  American  speed 
boat  championship,  in  Detroit 
river  regatta. 

Aviation 

Roland  Rohlfs  establishes  new 
world's  altitude  record  of  34,610 
feet  with  Curtiss  triplane  equipped 
with  AC  Spark  Plugs. 

Caleb  Bragg  establishes  new 
world's  record  of  18,210  feet  for 
seaplanes. 

Loening  monoplane  flies  from 
Mitchell  Field  to  Hog  Island,  a 
distance  of  101  miles,  in  33  minutes, 
an  average  of  180  m.  p.  h.  and  the 
fastest  official  time  ever  made  by 
aeroplane. 

Lieut.  Alexander  Pearson,  Jr., 
makes  the  fastest  flying  time  in 
transcontinental  air  race  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  and 
return. 
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AMERICA  has  at  least  one  great  industry  a 
knowledge  of  which  will  warm  the  hearts 
of  all  woman-kind. 

Salute  the  canned  food  on  your  pantry  shelf. 
The  Pure  Food  Laws — commendable  and  necessary 
though  they  are — are  yet  far  exceeded  in  the 
requirements  which  the  great  organized  food  can- 
ning industry  of  the  United  States  lays  down  for 
itself. 

Think  what  such   Protection   means 
to  our  tables! 

You  whose  important  duty  is  the  selection  of  the 
food  that  goes  on  the  family  table,  remember  this: 

All  over  the  United  States  there  stretch  the 
great  organizations  of  the  Pure  Food  Laws,  Federal 
and  State,  working  hand  in  hand. 

y\ll  over  these  same  United  States  there  stretches 
from  Washington— from  the  headcpiarters  there  of 
the  National  Canners  Association— another  great 
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pure  food  organization — the  voluntary 
Inspection  Service  of  the  National  Can- 
ners  Association. 

Not  how  Little  it  Must  do—but 
how  Much  it  Can  do 

This  is  not  an  arm  representing  force 
or  compulsion.  Rather,  it  represents  a 
united  ambition  on  the  part  of  a  vast 
industry  to  keep  itself  in  spirit  and  in 
practice  above  any  necessity  of  laws  of 
regulation. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  the  canning 
industry  has  been  called  '*the  industry 
which  legislates  for  itself"!  Never  does 
this  industry  forget  that  it  is  dealing  with 
food — with  food,  the  thing  of  such  vast 
consequence  to  the  little  family  circle  of 
the  American  home.  In  a  very  real  way 
it  realizes  its  responsibility  and  in  a  very 
real  way  it  faces  its  responsibility. 

If  only  you  could  See  it  all 
for  Yourself 

Every  American  housewife  should  have 
the  privilege  of  following  through  some 
of  the  great  canneries  of  fruit,  vegetables, 
soup,  meat,  sea  food,  milk  and  other  prod- 
ucts.    Follow  the  Inspector  of  the  Asso- 
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ciation  as  he  passes,  on  one  of  his  visits, 
from  the  supply  of  fresh  foods  to  the 
sorting,  cleaning,  preparing;  follow  the 
Inspector  all  the  way  through  to  the  seal- 
ing of  the  cans,  the  final  cooking,  cooling 
and  storing  away. 

The  Inspector  represents  a  system 
which  constantly,  and  at  great  expense, 
searches  out  the  latest  scientific  facts  of 
importance  to  this  vital  work  of  supplying 
the  family  table.  He  is  a  symbol  of  the 
painstaking  care  with  which  the  canning 
business  is  conducted.  He  represents  the 
earnest  determination  of  the  industry  to 
supply  our  families  with  the  best  of  food, 
clean,  wholesome,  nourishing  and  safe. 

Canned  Food— 
**The  Miracle  on  Your  Table" 

And  so  may  American  housewives, 
mentally  at  least,  salute  the  most  self- 
respecting  of  objects,  the  can  of  food. 
You  are  standing  before  a  very  wonderful 
thing — a  product  which  knows  the  limi- 
tations of  neither  climate  nor  season, 
coming  to  you  at  any  time  and  from  any 
place.  Richly  it  deserves  its  title — "The 
Miracle  on  Your  Table." 
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National   Canners   Association 

WASHINGTON,  D.  G. 

A  nation-wide  organization  formed  in  1907,  consisting  of  producers  of  all  varieties  of 
hermetically  sealed  canned  foods  which  have  been  sterilized  by  heat.  It  neither 
produces,  buys,  nor  sells.  Its  purpose  is  to  assure,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
industry,  and  the  public,  the  best  canned  foods  that  scientific  knowledge  and  human 
skill  can  produce. 
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"t).  Spnatling  slandt-rs  ou  xhv  ihanvcUrs  of  any  officials  of  the 
Hepublif. 

"7.  Coraniitting  an  offenst'  of  any  kind  against  loyal  subjects 
of  the  Republic. 

"The  natives  of  Mid-Clare  are  further  warned  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  report  with  all  possible  despati-h  to  the  nearest  military 
authority  any  person  or  persons  wlioni  they  know  to  be  guilty 
of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  offenses.  And,  further,  that  they 
are  to  have  a  careful  lookout  for  crime  niaiuifactured  l>y  the 
enemy,  especially  in  the  areas  which  the  police  have  been 
compelled  to  evacuate. 

•"Until  further  notice  all  local  minor  disputes  between  Repub- 
lican subjects  in  the  special  military  area  of  Mid-Clare  are  to 
be  referred  to  the  Competent  Military  Authority  for  that  area, 
who  will  either  settle  such  disputes  or  advise  ou  the  course  to 
be  pursued  in  reaching  a  settlement. 

"The  Republic  demands,  and  we  are  confident  that  all  loyal 
subjects  of  the  Republic  will  act  in  a  nobh>  manner.  You  n.vvK 
ONLY  ONE  ENEMY.  "By  Order  of 

"Competent  Military  Authority." 

This  is  a  copy  of  a  manuscript  notice  found  posted  up  at  the 
Catholic  Church,  Mitchelstown,  on  September  21,  1919: 

"CiWlians  who  give  information  to  the  police  or  soldier^-,  es- 
pecially such  information  as  is  of  a  serious  character,  if  convicted 
will  be  executed,  i.e.,  shot  or  hanged. 

"On  and  aft*'r  the  24th  day  of  August,  1919,  every  person  in 
the  pay  of  England  (magistrates,  jurors,  etc.),  who  helps  England 
to  rule  this  country,  or  who  assists  in  any  waj'  the  upholders  of 
the  foreign  Government  of  this  Xorth-East  Riding  of  Cork  will 
be  deemed  to  have  forfeited  his  life. 

"Do  not  salute  the  R.  I.  C.  in  the  streets  or  reply  to  their 
salutations. 

"Do  not  visit  public-houses  where  they  frequent,  for  the  noto- 
rious villains  are  there  for  nothing  good  (but  for  drinking  porter). 

"Do  not  communicate  or  mix  in  any  way  with  the  blood- 
suckers. 

"Every  citizen  must  assist  when  required  in  enabling  us  to 
perform  our  duty.  "By  Order  of 

"The  Competent  Militahv  Authority  of  Ireland." 

In  the  month  of  August,  1919,  a  printed  leaflet  was  posted 
throughout  South  Tipperary  and  later  near  Knocklong,  County 
Limerick,  where  two  members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary 
were  murdered.     This  read,  in  part: 

"Citizens  of  the  Irish  Repu])li<  f.re  forbidden  to  answer  any 
question  whatsoever  t<j  represc-ntatives  of  tlie  eneni\',  or  to  assist 
them  in  any  way. 

"To  tell  name,  whereabouts,  at  any  time,  or  any  particulars 
of  oneself  or  others,  is  to  assist  the  bloodliounds,  and  to  be  to  a 
certain  extent  an  inforrrnr. 

"There  must  be  no  informers  in  this  generation. 

"There  must  be  no  comniiinication  with  the  R.  I.  C. 

"The  members  of  this  infamous  forf<'  act  as  spies  for  England 
on  th»'ir  own  countrymen,  'riglitly  struggling  to  be  free.' 

"Remember  that  tliey  pointed  out  Sean  MacDermot  and  llii' 
others  for  Maxwell  to  inunier  in  lOKi. 

"They  an;  industriously  collecting  information  to  do  the  same 
again  if  they  get  a  chance. 

"They  are  traitors  as  well  as  spies,  and  should  be  treated  as 
traitors  deserve. 

"By  Order  of  Competent  Military  Authority, 
"S<juth  Ti|)perary  An«a,  10th  August,  1919. 

"Go    S\f)ll\II)    UIA    I'oULAfT    \A    H-Kl»EA.\.N. 

"(Go.l  Save  the  I'eoph^  of  Ireland.;" 

In  County  Cork,  <luring  November,  1 9 1 9,  a  j)roelamalion  is- 
hujkI  by  the  Irish  Republican  Army,  "in  defense  of  morality  and 
nali«*nality,"  declared: 

"WiiKHEAK,  certain  girls  wanting  in  Kclf-respect  have  damned 
themsi'lveK  by  keeping  eorii|miiy  with  the  lirown  and  filaek  .\rmy 
of  nceiipution,  it  lia^  been  f|eenie<l  |)roper  by  a  ConipelenI  Author- 
ity, Inith  for  the  .mifeguard  cif  morality  and  as  a  stoppage  of  ba<i 
«*xnm(»le,  to  publish  the  names  of  these  eulprils,  also  1o  warn 
thetn  that  after  <-ertain  dates  aft<T  the  |)ublieation  of  the  proc- 
lamation lho>i4'wlio  persist  in  the  above-mentioned  seatidaloiis, 
uiid  at  thr-  same  lime,  unpatriotie  eom|)any-keeping,  are  liable 
to  the  puniHhment  of  being  branded  by  having  their  hair  eul  olT. 
(F'fiur  names  are  giveti.) 

"I'areiits  and  mnsterrt  cir  iniMtreHseH,  as  the  cas**  may  be,  aro 
requMtiHl  to  M-«>  that  the  abovfvmenlioned  girls  are  kept  from 
int«TeourH<'  with  lln'  enemy  troops. 

"All  loyal  Hubjieis  of  the  Irish  Republie  are  aJMo  reqiicHlc'd  to 
Hhun  the  following  public-houses,  who  take  a  delight  in  enter- 


taining the  enemy  army,  until  such  times  that  they  make  repara- 
tion by  a  complete  change  of  conduct.  (Three  names  are  given.) 
"In  case  of  refusal  drastic  measures  will  be  taken.  All  those 
who  persist  in  visiting  those  proclaimed  houses  are  liable  to  have 
their  names  published  as  disloyal  subjects  wlio  j)atronize  houses 
frequenti'd  by  the  enemy  army,  and  to  whom  ])rivate  punish- 
ment will  be  meted  in  due  course.     "By  Order  of 

"Competent  Military'  Authority." 

The  last  document  of  the  bundle  is  signed  merely  by  a  man 
who  describes  himself  as  a  soldier  in  the  "Army  of  the  Irish 
Republic."  It  was  found  posted  in  manuscript,  close  to  the 
spot  where  Sergeant  Riordan  and  Constable  ]Murphy,  of  the 
R.  I.  C,  were  mm-dered  ou  August  4,  1919.  It  expresses  the 
nationalistic  aspirations  of  the  "rebels"  in  the  following  terms: 

"It  is  quite  evident  to  everj-body  in  Ireland  that  we  are  going 
through  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  The  fate  of  the  Irish  nation  is  trembling  in  the  balance. 
The  toilsome  and  dangerous  work  of  the  past  year  has  borne 
fruit,  and  the  'Republic'  established  by  the  Irish  'Volunteers' 
in  1916  now  possesses  a  properly  constituted  National  Govern- 
ment, whose  authority  is  recognized  by  the  Irish  people  as  a 
whole.  But  the  foreign  usurper  still  maintains  his  army  of 
occupation. 

"Ireland  is  still  garrisoned  by  the  'Hirelings'  of  the  foreigner 
in  huge  numbers,  and  provided  with  every  implement  and  equip- 
ment of  modern  warfare.  The  Irish  Army  is  still  confined  to  the 
trenches,  its  offensive  actiAaties  being  confined  to  raids  and  snip- 
ings.  It  is  certain  that  their  loyalty  and  courage  will  be  tested 
in  the  next  few  months. 

"  The  enemy  is  growing  desperate,  and  at  the  same  time  seeth- 
ing for  Irish  blood.  The  R.  I.  C.  and  soldiers  of  the  military  are 
being  made  to  understand  that  they  can  not  carry  on  their  black- 
guardism any  long(>r.  The  higher-placed  agents  of  the  enemy 
will  be  taught  the  same  lesson.  The  Sinii-Feiners  are  the  right 
army  of  the  I.  R.  A.  A  state  of  rebellion  will  now  exist  between 
England  and  Ireland.  The  fate  of  Ireland  will  be  determined 
for  good  or  evil  in  a  very  short  time,  and  the  result  will  depend 
largely  on  the  fidelity  of  the  Irish  pi^ople. 

"Beware,  Irish  Volunteers.  Do  not  be  asleep  when  the  critical 
hour  comes.  As  regards  the  capture  of  the  two  policemen  by 
tlu"ee  Sinn-Feiners  who  deprived  tliem  of  life  and  arms — that  was 
Avhat  3'ou  may  call  courage  and  bravery  on  the  part  of  our 
society.  .  .  .  Irish  Volunteers,  I  appeal  to  you  one  and  all  in 
the  nam(!  of  your  opi)rest  country  1o  b<>ware  of  policemen  and 
soldiers  and  all  paid  officials  of  the  Britisli  Government. 

"I  warn  you  once  and  for  all  not  to  have  cut,  shuffle,  or  deal 
with  them.  Don't  sneer  at  them  in  any  way,  nor  give  them 
any  inf<jrmation,  nor  food,  nor  fuel  of  any  sort,  for  we  expect  to 
gain  our  independence  when  we  clean  them  out  of  our  taxed  Isle. 

"We  are  now  going  to  have  an  Irish  Rejiublic  set  up  in  College 
Green,  and  Uw  executive  will  be  Dail  Kireann. 

"Three  Cheers  for  the  I.  R.  A." 

A  later  issue  of  the  same  paper  contains  a  copy  of  a  poem 
written  to  commemorate  the  de(>d  of  the  man  who  was  killed 
(luring  the  recent  attack  on  the  Viceroy  in  Plui>nix  Park. 
'■  Crime  has  so  often  been  glorified  here,"  comi)lains  The  Post. 
The  poem  is  as  follows: 

ON  ASHTOWN   ROAD 

In   Memohv  ok   Mahtin   SAVA(iK,  Killed  in  Action.  DeccniluT  19,  lOIi). 
(Air — "Tlio  Snowy  I  {reus  led  Pearl") 

One  cold  l)oci>nil«'r  day, 
A  motor  plowi'd  its  way, 
'.Mid  Itiillets,  Hash  and  play. 

On  Aslitown  Uoad. 
In  that  cur.  the  liviiiK  tool 
or  KnKli>ii<l's  haled  rid(\ 
And  tlu'rc  lu-Kaii  the  duel 

On  Aslitown  Uoad. 

YoiinK  SitviiKi*  tindisinaycd. 
^^'ith  ImihiI)  and  hand  grenade, 
Attai'Ued  t  hem  imaTraid 

( )n  Aslilowii   lioad 
Hut  a  liiiilcl   laid  him  low, 
Krom  the  rllle  of  tlu>  foe. 
Vi't  anollii-r  dchl  wr  owe    - 

For  ANlitown  Uond. 

W'iu)  dies  for  Ireland  IIm's! 
Kor  her  their  life  blood  nUcJi, 
An  IIiIh  iiohle  iiid  khvo  IiIn  — 

On  .VnIiIowii  Koiid. 
They  laid  hirn  hi  thi'  Kravr. 
Wlirrr  IrallesM  hranclicH  wave. 
Oh!  .'^on  of  I'^rln  hrave, 

Ktirewcll  to  thoo. 
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Many  healthy-looking  teeth 

are  prey  to  "Acid-Mouth" 


For  that  reason  many  apparently  sound  teeth 
have  to  be  filled  each  year.  Find  out  whether  you 
are  one  of  the  95  in  every  100  who  are  believed  to 
have  "Acid-Mouth." 

Send  for  Free  Litmus  Test  Papers  and 
10- Day  Trial  Tube  of  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste 

Moisten  one  of  the  blue  Litmus  Test  Papers  on 
your  tongue.  If  it  remains  blue  when  you  take  it 
out,  you  are  apparently  free  from  any  tendency  to 
unfavorable  mouth  acids.  If  it  turns  pink,  you 
have  "Acid-Mouth." 


P€B€CO 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


TOOTH  PASTE 


Counteracts  ''Acid-Mouth" 

If  the  Litmus  Paper  does  turn  pink,  try  this  second 
test:  First  brush  your  teeth  and  gums  thoroughly  witii 
Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  from  the  trial  tube.  Then  place  a 
second  Litmus  Paper  on  your  tongue.  This  time  it  will 
remain  blue,  thus  proving  the  wonderful  capacity  of 
Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  to  check  any  undue  acidity  in  the 
mouth. 

Pebeco  counteracts  "Acid-Mouth"  by  working  directly 
on  the  saliva,  stimulatmg  its  abundant  flow.  And  normal 
saliva  is  the  most  natural  means  of  neutralizing  mouth 
acids.  You  will  like  Pebeco's  keen,  refreshing  flavor,  and 
be  quick  to  appreciate  its  tooth-whitening  and  polishing 
properties,  and  its  beneficial  effect  on  gums  and  mouth 
interior. 

Pebeco  is  sold  by  druggists  everywhere 


Canadian  Agents 

MacLean  &  Wood,  18 Toronto  St.,  Toro.mo 


Mail  coupon  below  today  sure 

rLEHN  &  FINK,  Inc. 
120  William  Street,  New  York 

In  order  that   I   may   make  my  own  test  for 
"Acid-Mouth"    send    me    your   Litmus    Test 
Papern  and   Ten-day    Trial    Tube    of    Hebeco 
M  ^%  t\        without  cost  or  obhgatiou  to  me. 

■  M  ji 

■  nl  M         Name 

=-^^"5X1        Street  and  No 

City  or  Town 

Slate 
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WL. DOUGLAS 
PtOuING    SHOES" 
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HEAAO 

BcrooE 

COLO 
MOR 

J."     YOUNG 
COULO    BE 
CAUJNC 
OATBRCAK 

WINTER 

=^ 
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FOR 

HEN 

AND 

WOMEN 
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W.  L.  OOUSLAS    8CGAN 

THE    DAY   MILKING 

THE   COW   AND    ENDED 

IT   WITH    CARRYING 

WOOD    FOR    THE 

RRES 


WLBOUaLAS 


BOYS" 
SMOES 
$4.50 
$5.00 
$5.50 


■  THE  SBOI\THAT  HOLDS  ITS  SHAPE  " 

s^.oo    S8^  v^sgoo  &S10OO  SHOES 

W.  L  Douglas  shoes  are  sold  through  107  of  our  own  stores  direct  to  the  wearer  at  one 
profit.  Ail  middlemen's  and  manufacturing  profits  are  eliminated.  W.L.Douglas  $9-00 
and  $10.00  shoes  are  absolutely  the  best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this  country. 
W  L  Douglas  name  and  the  retail  price  stamped  on  the  bottom  guarantees  the  best 
shoes  in  style,  comfort  and  service  that  can  be  produced  for  the  price. 


Stamping  the  pnce  on  every  pair  of  shoes 
as  a  protection  against  hign  prices  and 
unreasonable  profits  is  only  one  example 
of  the  constant  endeavor  of  VV.  L.  Doug- 
las to  protect  his  customers.  W.  L. 
Douglas  name  on  shoes  is  his  pledge  that 
they  are  the  best  in  materials,  work- 
manship and  style  possible  to  produce  at 
the  price.  Into  every  pair  go  the  results 
of  sixty-seven  years  experience  in 
making  shoes,  dating  back  to  the  time 
when  W.  L.  Douglas  was  a  lad  of  seven, 
pegging  shoes. 


'T*he  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas  product  is 
•*■  guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years  expe- 
rience in  making  hne  shoes.  The  smart  styles 
are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of 
America.  They  are  made  in  a  well-equipped 
factory  at  Brockton,  Mass.,  by  the  highest 
paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  experienced  men,  all  work- 
ing with  an  honest  determination  to  make 
the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can 
buy.  The  retail  prices  are  the  same  every- 
where. They  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco 
than  they  do  in  New  York. 


W.I...  l>ouEl:tii  ithoeaureAir  sale  by  over  9000iih»e<leuI<*rHlte8i<l<*a our  oivnatoreH. 
If  your  lof:il  dt-aler  cuiiiiot  supply  yuii,  t:ike  mtfither  iiiuke.  Oraler  direct  from 
the  I'uctory.     .Send  Tor  booklet  telling  hotv  to  order  khoeit  by  niuil,  poiitUKe  tree. 

CAUTION. — Insist  upon  having  ■W.L.Doua--    / ,  /  y^/  /9  President 

.  .     shoes.     The   name  and  price   is   pUiuly   M/f-^fA_         ^  -W.L.  DOUGLAS  SHOE  CO. 
e-  unped  on  the  sole.     If  it  h  is  been  changed  A/*^C)oCr^"Z^>**-"^         161  Spark.  Street, 
or  muulaied,  BEWARE  OF  FRAUD.  '  /f  BROCKTON.  MASS. 


Entries  made 
in  1803  with 
a   Steel   Pen 


No.  222  ^ 

A  Hue   pointed,   .siuooili    writinn,  especially  firm   |)fii.     '^    ' 

Esterbrook  Inflexible 

AccuuntantH  find  thi»  pen  gives  them  fine  service — carries 
plenty  of  ink  lafcly — ink  flows  evenly  and  smoothly  to  the 
paper — no  need  to  use  a  blotter. 

1  he  htti  tirri  peril  were  uicd  In  1403,  ind  cntriri  made  then  tie  prilctily  IckI- 
ble  uAty.  R.  Eilcfbreok  ti  Co.  birc  baco  mikiog  pent  o(  uniform  iiindkid 
ciccllcncc  lor  6!  yciri. 

S«i>d  of  ulephon*  l«  |rour  nrtreii  drain,  atklnic  Inr  lamplrt.  l.Sc  ■  dozen, 
•ttoricd  or  o(  your  Itvorlie  pen. 

THK  KSTKRHROOK  PKN   MFG.  CO. 

4-70  COOPKR   S  IRKKT  CAMDEN,   N.  J. 

CANAUIAX   ACKNTS:  BKf)WN  BROS.,  LTD..  TOK(JNTO,  (  A.\.\1)A 

EsterbrooK  Pens 


A.ik    for  tlu-rn   !)/  N.imc  .iiij   Niiin!>er 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSKS 

V.ontinued 


ALIENS  AS   A   D.\NGEK  TO  OUR 
MERCII.\NT  MARLNE 

T^OHEIGX  offiwrs  and  men  threaten  to 
-*■  impair  the  eiheieney  and  arrest  the 
deveh)pmentof  America's  merchant  marine, 
according  to  tlie  Neptune  Association,  of 
New  York,  a  body  made  up  of  ship- 
masters and  other  marine  officers,  who 
are  urging  Congress  to  preserve  for  Amer- 
icans the  merchant  marine  built  up  as  a 
war  emergency.  "Plenty  of  Americans 
hold  licenses  to  fill  all  commands  offered 
by  the  new  merchant  marine,"  saj's  a 
statement  issued  by  the  Association,  whicli 
believes  that  "the  nation's  cargoes  should 
be  carried  in  ships  built,  owned,  operated, 
insured,  and  manned  by,  Americans." 
The  chief  objection  to  the  present  policy 
of  provisional  licenses  is  voiced  by  The 
National  Marine  (New  York): 

The  war  is  now  over  and  still  foreigners 
appear  at  the  offices  of  the  United  States 
Steamboat  Inspectors,  are  examined,  and 
receive  licenses  (so-called  red-ink  cer- 
tificates) which  allow  them  to  comnumd  and 
officer  our  n«'w  ships  which  we  are  just 
Ijeginning  to  look  upon  with  so  nmch 
pride.  They  bring  with  them  Old-World 
metliods  and  are  mostly  out  of  toucli  witli 
the  young  American  officers  who  are 
trying  to  reach  a  newly  acquired  ambi- 
tion— that  of  a  command  and  to  take  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  into  ports  of  the  world 
where  the  flag  has  scarcely  been  seen  for 
generations.  It  is  a  source  of  discourage- 
ment to  them  to  be  obliged  to  serve  in 
competition  with  these  men  who  might  be 
said  to  be  men  without  a  country — 
deiuiturali7,(>(l  Europeans. 

Tliese  foreign  sc>afarers  seem  to  be  lurt'd 
to  America  by  the  high  pay,  not  usually 
from  a  long-growing  desire  to  attacli  tliem- 
selves  to  the  ideals  of  the  (Jreat  Republic. 
It  is  common  talk  among  American  mates 
tliat  tlu*  life  is  made  distasteful  to  tliem  by 
such  men  who  have  not  caught  the  inspir- 
ation so  many  have  found  on  this  side  of  the 
water. 

These     privileged    men    are   obliged    to 
declare  their  intention  of  be<*oming  Anu>r- 
icans,  but  it  is  a  miTcenary  adoption  in  the 
main.     We  iiiigiit  as  well  olTer  a  certain 
sum  as  a  bonus  to  become  an  American. 

"Then*  is  not  a  country  on  earth  that 
would  entrust  its  ships  to  foreign  com- 
inaiiders,"  is  the  emi)hatic  statement  of  tln» 
NfW  York  Mail,  which  tiifii  points  out  (he 
(lilTerenl  steps  that  liavi>  been  taken  by 
till'  (lovtriiinciit  in  bringing  about  the 
ciiange  in  |)olicy  toward  siii|)masters: 

It  is  pro\  ided  by  paragraph  <)(i  of  the 
Unitt'd  States  luivigatioii  laws  that 

"After  I  lit'  lirst  <lay  of  January,  l.S'.)7. 
no  person  sli.'ili  he  (pialilled  to  hohl  a  liceii.s(> 
as  I  a  coniniaiKltr  or  watch  officer  of  a 
nierchant  ve.ssel  of  the  United  States  who  is 
not  a  luitive-born  citizen,  or  wJiose  natural- 
i/.ation  asaciti/.m  shall  not  have  been  fully 
coniplet4«d." 

By  a  series  of  exei-utivc  ordiTS  i.ssued 
during  tin*  world-war.  the  operations  of 
thi.'<  pjuagraph  wen-  relaxed  to  the  extent 
of  permitting  the  eiii|»loynient  of  aliens  as 
watch  officers  on  Ainericnn  ships. 

Under  this  HUS(M>nHion  of  |)aragraph  (U» 
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there  was  a  considerable  influx  of  aliens 
under  the  classification  of  "watch  officers" 
into  our  oceangoing  merchant  marine 
before  and  during  the  war.  This  influx 
has  continued  in  increasing  volume  since 
the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

Under  existing  conditions  the  new  mer- 
chant marine  is  already  largely  under  the 
command  of  alien  officers,  whose  loyalty 
belongs  not  to  America,  but  to  the  coun- 
tries of  their  citizenship. 

There  is  not  a  country  on  earth  that 
would  intrust  its  ships  to  foreign  com- 
manders. In  the  British  merchant  marine 
it  is  impossible  for  any  but  a  Briton  to 
occupy  an  officer's  berth. 

The  New  York  Herald,  which  for  the 
past  half  century  has  been  particularly 
interested  in  ships  and  shipping,  comes  to 
the  aid  of  the  skippers  and  apprentices. 
Says  The  Herald: 

Our  leniency,  if  not  our  lamentable 
weakness,  in  permitting  so  many  for- 
eigners to  be  in  command  or  in  other 
grades  on  board  American  vessels  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  shipping  laws  and 
regulations  of  other  maritime  countries. 

It  is  most  commendable,  therefore,  that 
the  Neptune  Association,  comprising  nearly 
five  thousand  masters  and  mates  of  ocean- 
going and  coastwise  steam-vessels,  and 
the  Alumni  Association  of  Nautical  Train- 
ing Schools  and  other  similar  skilled  and 
patriotic  maritime  societies  should  be 
earnestly  engaged  in  combating  the  evil 
of  "red-ink"  licenses.  AU  these  bodies 
are  seeking  to  replace  aliens  by  Americans, 
and  among  other  measures  are  petitioning 
Federal,  State,  and  municipal  recruiting 
offices  and  training-schools  to  unite  in 
providing  the  additional  American  officers 
needed  and  in  making  the  merchant  marine 
a  nursery  for  the  keen  and  eager  American 
boy  blessed  with  an  aptitude  for  the  sea. 


Hark,  the  Lark  ! — For  Sale — New 
homes  nearing  completion  in  which  the 
golden  touch  of  a  master  designer  and 
builder  has  changed  the  ordinary  into  the 
artistic,  producing  a  home  beautiful  that 
can  not  be  duplicated  anywhere  for  the 
price,  when  that  house  contains  the  beauty 
without,  and  all  that  comfort  with  con- 
veniences within  to  ease  her  work  and  save 
her  steps.  The  pretty  palm-rooms  with 
that  pale  moonlight  that  you  see  in  the 
movies  where  she  meets  her  lover,  and  that 
sets  you  to  dreaming  dreams,  are  all  worked 
into  my  homes  beautiful,  for  I  arrange 
scenes  like  that  weekly  for  a  movie  cor- 
poration. You  can't  save  by  hiding  behind 
a  lease,  for  when  that  lease  expires  your 
rent  will  be  raised  so  high  that  it  will  make 
you  stagger  to  pay,  and  then  there  will  be 
fewer  houses,  as  builders  are  slowly  drop- 
ping out  of  the  game.  A  delay  only 
prepares  for  your  own  funeral — and  you 
will  be  the  chief  moiu-ner.  Act  now,  for, 
remember — 

Over  the  hills  lies  happiness, 
In  a  land  of  golden  dreams; 

'Tis  a  lucky  thrall  ere  the  shadows  fall 
Who  catches  her  parting  beams. 

See  me  Satiu-day  from   1  to  3:30  p.m., 
or  Monday  from    1    to  3:30  p.m.,  at    my 

jobs   at   28  ,   Montclair,   X.   .1. 

,  builder  of  homes  beautiful. — 


Montclair  {N.  J.)  Times. 
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HOSIERY 

SrMEN 


c/^^ 


IT  is  a  grave  fault  to  be 
too   easily  satisfied  —  to 
stop  just  short  of  perfection. 

Shawknit  hosiery  is  made 
for  the  man  who  demands 
perfection,  and  who  by  habit 
will  trouble  himself  a  little 
to  get  it. 

At  Your  Dealer's 

SHAW  STOCWNG  CO. 

J2oTJi>ell.ZMass. 
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PATHS   TO  THE   PRESIDENCY 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

sponsible  for  the  legislative  program  outlined 
in  the  platform.  In  1911  he  spoke  through- 
out the  West  and  announced  approval 
of  the  commission  form  of  municipal 
government,  and  of  the  initiative,  referen- 
dum, and  recall  (tho  opposing  the  recall  of 
judges  and  judicial  decisions).  As  an 
avowed  candidate  for  the  Democratic 
Presidential  nomination,  his  conservatism 
pleased  the  East  and  his  progressive  ideas 
and  his  record  attracted  the  West.  At  the 
Baltimore  Convention  Wilson  supported 
Bryan  in  the  latter's  opposition  to  the 
election  of  Alton  B.  Parker  as  temporary 
chairman,  and  in  the  balloting  greatly 
profited  by  the  contest  between  Clark  and 
Bryan.  On  the  forty-sixth  ballot  Wilson 
was  nominated.  In  November,  1912,  he 
was  elected  President.  He  received  435 
electoral  votes  against  88  for  Roosevelt 
and  8  for  Taft.  In  party  politics  a  re- 
markable situation  developed  in  1916.  On 
the  eve  of  the  assemblage  of  the  Republi- 
can convention  there  was  no  .outstanding 
candidate  who  seemed  likely  to  secure  the 
nomination.  A  strong  movement  had  been 
smarted  early  in  the  year  for  Justice  Charles 
E.  Hughes,  but  he  remained  silent  as  to  the 
issues  and  as  to  his  willingness  to  accept 
the  nomination.  Another  movement  had 
been  for  conciliation  between  Republicans 
and  Progressives  and  for  the  nomination 
of  Roosevelt  on  the  issue  of  Americanism 
and  preparedness.  Both  conventions  met 
at  Chicago  simultaneously,  and  with  no 
one  having  a  majority  of  the  Republican 
convention,  unsuccessful  negotiations  were 
carried  on  between  the  two.  Finalh- 
Hughes  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans 
on  the  third  ballot.  Fairbanks  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  position  of  Vice-President. 
Wilson  was  nominated  by  acclamation  for 
reelection  by  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  at  St.  Louis  and  elected  by  so 
close  a  margin  that  the  result  was  in  doubt 
for  a  few  days. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT  (1857-  ) 
— The  twenty-seventh  President  of  the 
United  States,  born  September  15,  1857, 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1878,  second  in  a  class  of  121,  and 
from  the  Cincinnati  Law  School  in  1880, 
dividing  with  another  the  prize  for  scholar- 
ship. Instead  of  entering  practise  im- 
mediately he  became  law  reporter  for  the 
Cincinnati  Times  (Charles  P.  Taft's  paper) 
and  later  for  The  Commercial.  In  1881-82 
he  was  assistant  prosecutor  of  Hamilton 
County,  in  1882-83  was  a  collector  of 
internal  revenue.  From  1887  to  1890  he 
served  as  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Ohio,  and  had  been  elected  to  succeed  him- 
self when  he  was  appointed  United  States 
Solicitor-General  in  1890  by  President 
Harrison.  In  1892  he  was  appointed  a 
judge  of  the  newly  created  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  (sixth  circuit),  serving  until  1900. 
From  1896  to   1900  Taft  was  Dean  and 


Professor  of  Law  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati. 

In  1900  he  resigned  his  judgeship  to 
become  the  chairman  of  the  commission 
appointed  by  President  McKinley  to  in- 
stitute civil  government  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  altho  he  had  been  opposed  to  an- 
nexation. .  .  .  He  won  the  trust  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  natives,  who  asked  him  to 
remain  with  them  in  1903,  when  he  was 
offered  a  place  on  the  Supreme  Court 
bench  by  President  Roosevelt.  In  1904, 
however,  he  succeeded  Elihu  Root  as 
Secretary  of  War  in  Roosevelt's  cab- 
inet, and  soon  was  regarded  as  the 
friend  and  spokesman  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. He  represented  it  in  many 
important  trips  in  the  United  Sj:ates  and  in 
foreign  states.  In  1906  he  was  temporarily 
the  Civil  Governor  of  Cuba,  after  the 
intervention  of  the  United  States  in  that 
year.  In  1907  he  visited  the  Panama 
Canal  zone  in  order  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  problems  and  conditions  there. 
In  1907,  also,  he  visited  the  Philippines  to 
be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Legislative 
Assembl.y.  He  then  went  to  Japan  to  con- 
fer with  that  Government  relative  to  the 
problem  of  the  Japanese  in  the  United 
States  and  succeeded  in  arranging  matters 
satisfactorily  for  the  time.  He  proceeded  to 
China,  where  he  undertook  important  nego- 
tiations relative  to  the  Chinese  boycott  of 
American  commodities,  and  then  to  Russia. 

Before  1908  President  Roosevelt  had 
let  it  be  known  that  he  favored  Taft  as  his 
successor  and  in  that  year  actively  sup- 
ported the  latter's  candidacy.  Because  of 
the  President's  powerful  influence  and  his 
own  popularity,  Taft  easily  secured  the 
Republican  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 
He  was  overwhelmingly  elected  over 
Bryan,  the  Democratic  candidate,  securing 
321  electoral  votes  against  162.  Four 
years  later,  in  1912,  he  acknowledged  his 
indebtedness  to  Roosevelt,  and  it  was  well 
known  that  he  had  indorsed  the  Roosevelt 
policies. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  (1858  1919) 
— The  twenty-sixth  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  October  27,  18.58.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1880  and  afterward  attended 
Columbia  Law  School.  Of  independent 
means,  he  joined  the  Republican  party  in 
1880  for  the  sake  of  a  career.  As  a  regular 
Republican  he  was  elected  in  1881  to  the 
New  York  Assembly,  of  which  he  was  the 
youngest  member.  Reelected  in  1882  and 
in  1883,  he  identified  himself  with  the  anti- 
machine  reform  element  and  established 
himself  as  a  fighter.  Roosevelt  was 
nominated  for  Speaker  in  1882  by  the 
minority,  but  failed  to  retain  leadership 
when  his  party  was  in  majority  the  next 
year.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  of  1884,  where  he 
fought  for  the  Presidential  nomination  of 
George  F.  Edmunds.  For  two  years  after 
this  he  conducted  a  ranch  at  Medora, 
N.    D.,    but,    having    remained    in    close 
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touch  with  New  York  City  politics  by 
residing  there  during  the  winters,  he  became 
the  unsuccessful  Republican  candidate  for 
mayor  in  1886.  As  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  (1889-95), 
appointed  by  President  Harrison  and  re- 
tained by  Cleveland,  he  did  much  to 
extend  the  merit  system  on  a  basis  of 
applied  idealism,  as  he  called  it.  During 
the  next  two  years  (1895-97),  he  was 
president  of  the  police  board  of  New  York 
City.  President  McKinley  recalled  Roose- 
velt to  national  service  in  1897  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  After  resigning 
his  office  in  April,  1898,  he  was  active  in 
organizing  the  First  United  States  Vol- 
unteer Cavalry. 

When  his  command  was  mustered  out 
in  the  summer  of  1898,  after  four  months' 
service.  Colonel  Roosevelt  returned  to 
New  York  in  time  to  begin  an  active  cam- 
paign as  the  Republican  nominee  for 
Governor  of  the  State.  He  was  elected  by 
a  plurality  of  18,079  over  Augustus  Van. 
Wyck,  the  Democratic  candidate.  Altho 
he  exprest  a  desire  for  a  second  term  as 
Governor,  in  which  to  complete  the  reforms 
barely  begun,  Roosevelt  was  nominated 
for  Vice-President  on  the  ticket  with 
President  McKinley  and  was  elected  in 
November  of  the  same  year.  Senator  T.  C. 
Piatt  asserted  that  in  order  to  rid  himself 
of  Roosevelt  as  Governor  he  forced  him  to 
accept  this  nomination.  Roosevelt's 
speeches  in  the  campaign  brought  him 
into  great  prominence  and  contributed 
powerfully  to  the  success  of  the  ticket. 
When  he  became  President  upon  Mc- 
Kinley's  death,  September  14,  1901,  he 
undertook  to  conduct  his  administration 
as  a  continuation  of  that  of  McKinley's. 
He  became  the  principal  factor  in  the 
campaign  of  1904.  The  Republican  Con- 
vention in  Chicago  by  acclamation  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Roosevelt  to  succeed  himself, 
and  in  the  election  of  November  he  defeated 
his  Democratic  opponent.  Judge  Alton  B. ' 
Parker,  of  New  York,  by  a  popular  ma- 
jority of  nearly  two  million  votes,  the 
largest  ever  accorded  a  candidate.  In  the 
Electoral  College  he  received  336  votes  to 
Judge  Parker's  140.  After  his  retirement 
from  office  in  1909,  he  spent  a  year  hunting 
big  game  in  Africa,  and  he  afterward  pre- 
sented to  the  National  Museum,  Wash- 
ington, most  of  the  valuable  collection  he 
made  at  this  time.  His  return  in  the  spring 
of  1910  was  a  kind  of  triumphal  progress 
through  Europe,  unparalleled  since  Grant. 
Notable  lectures  were  delivered  by  him  at 
tile  Sorbonne,  Paris,  and  at  Berlin,  Chris- 
tiania,  and  Oxford  universities. 

While  Roosevelt  was  away  occurred  the 
Ballinger  -  Pinchot  controversy  and  the 
sharp  division  of  the  Republican  party 
into  conservatives  supporting  Taft  and 
insurgents  opposing  him.  Both  factions 
endeavored  to  secure  Roosevelt's  support. 
The  recipient,  upon  his  return,  of  a  magnif- 
icent welcome  from  New  York  City,  he 
occupied  in  the  public  mind  a  position 
unparalleled  at  the  time — the  one  American 
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Would  You  Go  Back  To 
Longhand  Letter  Writing? 

Of  course  not. 

There  are  over  40,000  offices,  large  and  small,  that  would 
not  go  back  to  stamping  mail  by  hand. 

Why?  Because  they  have  found  a  way  to  stamp  mail  and 
handle  postage  that  is  as  much  superior,  more  economical  of 
time,  labor  and  money  over  the  old  way  as  the  typewriter  is 
to  longhand  writing  or  the  cash  register  is  to  the  "cash  drawer." 

Time  is  money.  Stamps  are  money.  Stamps  are  a  vital 
necessity  to  every  business — used  daily.  Someone's  time  must 
be  taken  to  affix  stamps  to  mail  somehow. 

You  can  easily  cut  down  the  time  needed  to  affix  stamps  to 
one-fourth;  you  can  easily  stop  losses  due  to  spoilage,  misuse, 
theft  of  stamps,  etc.;  you  can  easily  put  the  handling,  affixing 
cind  accounting  of  stamps  on  a  clean,  sanitary,  up-to-date 
basis — by  simply  installing 

MULTIPOST 

Postage  Stamping  Equipment 

There  is  a  Multipost  outfit  to  suit  your  exact  needs.  It  will 
be  sent  to  you  on  absolutely  Free  Trial — to  prove  its  own  value 
to  you  by  actual  performance  in  your  own  office.  Anyone  usmg 
10  stamps  a  day  or  more  can  very  profitably  use  a  simple  Multi- 
post  Stamp  Affixer.  Let  us  send  you  one  of  these  on  Free  Trial, 
to  show  you  what  it  will  do  for  you.  Send  no  money; 
merely  ask  on  your  letterhead  for  a  Multipost  on  trial; 
no  obligation  to  buy  whatever.  Or  write  for  Descriptive 
Booklet. 


X 


MULTIPOST  COMPANY 

ROCHEISTER,  N.  Y. 


Six   yrari   olj 
oirr   40.000 
o/Kcri   rqutpped 


Somt  good  Itrrilory 

open 

for  lalrsmtn. 


-'////' 


•  '-• 


PARCtL  POST  MACMINl 


MULTIPOST  STAMP  AFFIXIR 


known  to  all  the  world.  In  liis  own  party, 
its  n'coKnizt'd  leader,  be  was  the  umpire 
to  whom  all  turned.  For  a  time  he  did  not 
make  piil)Iie  his  intention  relative  to  the 
party  division  over  President  Taft.  For  a 
few  months  he  took  no  part  in  jmlitics,  but 
in  1910,  tlirowins  himself  vigorously  into 
the  New  York  eami)aign,  he  was  eleeted 
temporary  chairman  of  the  State  eon- 
vent  ion  whicli  nominated  for  Governor  his 
elioiee,  11.  I>.  Stimson  (later  Secretary  of 
War  under  Taft).  After  he  had  made  a 
lour  of  the  State  in  support  of  Stimson,  the 
defeat  of  the  latter  by  John  A.  Di.\, 
Democrat,  was  considered  a  severe  blow 
to  Hoosevelt.  The  conservative  Republi- 
cans seemed  to  find  a  leader  in  Taft,  and 
Roosevelt  was  certainly  the  dominant, 
personality  in  the  progressive  group.  These 
elements  steadily  drew  apart.  In  1910, 
Roosevelt  made  a  tour  of  the  country  in 
which  he  enunciated  the  doctrine  of  the 
New  Nationalism. 

So  definite  was  the  line  of  cleavage 
between  the  two  divisions  of  the  Republican 
l)arty  that  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of 
Roosevelt  for  tlie  Presidency  developed. 
For  some  time,  however,  he  supported 
La  Follette  and  declined  to  commit  him- 
self; but  finally,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from 
seven  governors  Avho  in  1912  urged  him  to 
seek  a  nomination,  he  announced  his 
candidacy.  He  entered  the  contest  for 
delegates  with  characteristic  vigor,  and 
engaged  in  a  violent  struggle  with  Taft, 
whose  victory,  he  claimed,  was  a  clear 
steal.  Thereupon,  with  his  supporters  as  a 
nucleus  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time, 
he  created  the  Progressive  partj',  assisted 
in  its  organization,  and  at  Chicago  received 
its  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  The 
cami)aign  which  followed  was  character- 
ized by  great  energy  and  bitterness. 
Roosevelt  denounced  both  the  Republican 
and  the  Democratic  parties  as  tinder  the 
control  of  nuichine  politics,  and  contended 
that  his  party  was  free  from  boss  domina- 
tion. He  was  sharply  criticized  for  set>king 
a  lliird  term  in  violation  of  a  pledge  in 
1904  tliat  "under  no  circumstances"  would 
he  accept  another  nomination,  hut  he 
stated  that  his  objection  had  been  to  three 
consecutive  terms.  Three  weeks  befor(> 
tlie  election,  while  s|)eaking  in  Milwaukee, 
he  was  shot  by  a  fanatic,  but  was  not 
seriously  injured.  In  thc^  election  Roos«»- 
velt  divided  tlic  Republican  party  in  all 
I  he  States,  and  in  twenty-t'lgiit  he  had  a 
majority  over  Taft.  He  received  eighly- 
eighl  electoral  votes.  Thus  the  success- 
ful candidate,  Woodrow  Wilson,  received 
only  a  minority  of  the  total  popular  vot«. 


Sure  Si«n.      Kind  FATriicn — "My  dear, 

if  y<iu   want    a  good   husband,   marry   Mr. 
(ioodlK^arl.     He    really    and     truly    Inves 


von. 


DAiMiiiTKu— "Are  you  sure  of  thai. 
p:i|»a'.'  " 

Kind  Fatiikk— "Yo8.  indood.  I've  been 
burrowing  money  from  him  for  six  months, 
and  still  he  keejw  coming." — Dalian  Ncwa. 
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Jake  a  tip  from  uloht  jjurns 


^\  THEN  you  find  a  cigar  that  you 
^^  really  lil^e,  stick  to  it.  Especially 
if  it  is  a  cigar  whose  high  quahty  is 
maintained  through  trying  periods  of 
shifting  standards  and  economic 
change.  ' 

Such  a  cigar  is  Robt.  Burns.  His 
filler  is  still  full  Havana — and  this 
fine  Havana  is  still  brought  by 
special  curing  to  a  palate'pleasing 
mildness. 

Doubtless  the  GtrxeraX  Cigar  Co.. 
Inc.,  could  in  various  ways  cut  the 


y^S^^cr: 


cost  of  making  Robt.  Burns.    But  he 
would  be  no  longer  Robt.  Burns. 

The  makers  of  this  modern,  mild 
cigar  believe,  strangely  enough,  in 
taking  good  advice,  even  though  it 
be  their  very  own.  They  have  an 
abiding  belief  in  Robt.  Burns,  and 
having  found  a  cigar  that  merits 
their  full  faith,  they  wisely  sticky  to  it. 

DEPENDABLE  CIGARS 
119  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED  ONE  LATELY?         ^ 
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Dobbins  BlowOut  Chawii 


.v.e'.tra'Trace  Chains 


.l|lll'|M|I''P') 


Weed  Chains   for    Motor    Cars! 
Anchor  Chains  for  Ships! 
Chains  for  Railroads! 

Devices  that  make  travel  safe 
on  land  and  sea,  that  can  be 
absolutely  depended  upon  to  pro- 
tect human  life,  are  typical  of 
the  nature  and  quality  of  Acco 
products. 

The  workers  who  make  up 
the  Acco  family  know  they  are 
doing  more  than  making  commod- 
ities merely  to  be  sold. 

They  know  that  it  is  their 
work  that  holds  millions  of  motor 
cars  and  trucks  to  slippery   roads. 

It  is  their  work  which  enables 
mighty  ships  to  ride  safely  at 
anchor,  whether  in  harbor  or 
helpless  on  a  lee  shore. 

It  is  their  work  which  makes 
possible  the  safe  operation  of 
thousands  of  railroad  trains. 


This  gives  the  work  of  tha 
Acco  family  honorable  and  dis- 
tinctive responsibility  which  is  re- 
flected in  every  link  of  every  Acco 
product — "From  Plumbers'  Safe- 
ty Chain  to  Ships'  Anchor  Chain." 

In  the  Acco  family,  loyalty 
to  the  work  itself  is  rated  above 
everything. 

This  is  true  of  every  worker 
whether  the  job  is  directing  all  of 
the  numerous  plants,  or  operating 
a  2,000,000  pound  tester,  or  a 
typewriter. 

The  honor  of  the  Acco  fam- 
ily is  in  the  hands  of  each  member 
of  it,  even  to  the  youngest 
worker. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  it 
is  possible  to  say  not  only  that 
"Every  Weed  is  Guaranteed" 
but  that  every  link  in  every  chain 
made  by  the  American  Chain 
Company  will  hold  for  the  purpose 
intended. 


it- 


Chaiiis  for  heavy  work  of  all  kinds 


^ 


Sash  Cham 


J  ri 


The  big  ACCO  Line  incluJea  chains  for  every 
purpose— from  Plumbers' Safely  Chain  lo  Ships' 
Anchor  Chain — all  Styles,  Sizes  and  Finishes. 


American  Chain  Company 

I IV  c:  o  I*  I »  o  I  * /Vte;  i> 

ni«ii>r;ioi»oi«x,    CoNisr.,    U.S.A. 

In  Canada-  Dominion  Chain  Co..  Lid.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

CCNCPAL  3ALE5  OFFICE-   GBANO  CENTRAL  TERMINAL.  NEW  YORK.  CITY 
rxSTOICT  SALES  OFFICES:  BOSTON, CHICAGO,  PMILAOELPMIA, PITTSBURGH,  PORTLANO.ORE., SAN  FRANCISCO 

,.  Largest  Manufacturors  of  Chains  ;    ^ 
V  f  in  the  World  ^^^^ 

I^i   All  Styles,  Sizes   and  Finishes     ^^ 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

:i;' ,  Continued 


THE   WORLD'S   SHIPS 

DESPITE  the  incredible  ravages  of  war, 
there  are  more  ships  in  the  world 
to-daj^  than  there  were  when  the  German 
steam-roller  was  set  going  through  Bel- 
gitim.  Even  at  the  date  of  the  armistice, 
new  construction  had  greatly  exceeded 
the  war's  destruction.  We  need  all  we 
have,  and  more,  thinks  the  author  of  an 
article  on  "The  World's  Achievement  in 
Ship-building,"  contributed  to  Railway 
and  Marine  News  (Seattle,  January);  but 
the  achievement  is  none  the  less  note- 
worthy. General  efficiency  of  the  world's 
fleet  may  not  he  high;  in  fact,  the  writer 
thinks,  the  dry  docking  of  ships  is  likely 
to  be  a  busy  industry  during  1920.  The 
strain  of  the  last  four  years  on  the  merchant 
marine  of  all  countries  has  been  intense. 
But  commerce  by  sea,  the  writer  reminds 
us,  has  for  twenty  centuries  been  the 
great  upbuilder  of  nations,  and  it  will 
doubtless  continue  to  predominate  in  the 
industrial  world,  as  each  country  succeeds 
ift..  rehabilitating  its  foreign  trade.  We 
read: 

"One  of  the  mighty  achievements  of  the 
Great  War  was  the  program  of  ship-con- 
struction throughout  the  world  during  the 
progress  of  the  conflict  and  immediately 
following  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
That  record  shown  in  the  briefest  possible 
form  is  the  comparison  between  the  gross 
tonnage. of  the  world  as  of  date  June  30, 
1914,  and  December  31,   1919. 

"In  'the  first-mentioned  date  Lloyd's 
Register  repotted  the  world's  shipping,  in- 
cluding ships  of  100  gross  tons  or  over,  at 
a  total  of  49,090,000.  The  estimated  total 
for  December  31,  1919,  is  53,725,000,  or 
aii  increase  of  4,635,000  gross  tons.  The 
last  total  is  arrived  at  by  taking  Lloyd's 
ofticial  figures  for  world  tonnage  on  June 
30,  1919,  to  which  has  been  added  the 
estimated  production  in  the  world  from 
dat^i  on  file  in  the  office  of  Railway  and 
Marine  News,  and  with  due  consideration 
for  the  large  number  of  marine  casualties 
occurring  during  the  severe  stormy  weather 
of  the  past  two  months.  Part  of  the  esti- 
mate is  made  up  directly  from  official 
monthly  figures  available  up  to  October. 

"A  number  of  writers  when  discussing 
thisi  general  subject  have  frequently 
figured  upon  the  problematical  net  result 
had  there  been  no  war,  that  is  to  say,  if 
normal  construction  had  been  continued 
on  the  1913  average.  Such  reasoning 
must  of  necessity  be  purely  speculation,  as 
the  question  can  hardly  be  governed  by 
any  one  year's  record.  Again,  the  amount 
of  tonnage  constructed  in  normal  times 
must  be  based  very  largely  upon  the  de- 
mand for  ships  in  the  trade  routes  of  the 
world.  For  these  reasons  it  would  be 
idle  to  hazard  a  guess  as  to  what  total  the 
world's  tonnage  would  have  reached 
December  31, 1919,  had  there  been  no  war. 

"Dismissing  this  phase  of  the  subject,  it 
can  be  added  as  a  matter  of  interest  that 
Lloyd's  report  shows  that  from  August, 
1914,  to  the  armistice  of  Nov^ember,  1918, 
the  actual  war-losses  of  world's  sliipping 
were  12,037,548  gross  tons,  while  the  new 
construction,  taking  the  official  published 
figures  from  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1918, 
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plus  the  estimated  construction  for  July, 
August,  September,  October,  and  eleven 
days  of  November,  1918,  indicates,  a  total 
of  new  construction  well  over  13,000,000 
gross  tons,  so  on  the  date  of  the  armistice 
new  construction  had  very  greatly  exceeded 
the  destruction  on  account  of  war.  In 
fact,  this  change,  it  will  be  recalled,  fi>sl 
became  apparent  in  the  British  Admiralty 
report  of  September  30,  1918." 


The  main  point  to  be  emphasized,  the 
writer  believes,  is  that  at  the  end  of  1918 
the  deep-sea  merchant  fleet  of  the  world 
exceeded  in  total  tonnage  the  normal  total 
of  the  last  official  report  just  prior  to  the 
opening  of  hostilities.  When  it  is  re- 
called that  the  enemy  staked  everything 
upon  the  efficiency  of  its  submarines  the 
achievement  of  the  world's  shipyards 
becomes  one  of  historic  'interest.  He 
continues : 
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"Lloyd's  further  reported  that  on  June 
30,  1919,  ship-building  in  progress  through- 
out the  world  was  represented  by  a  total 
of  8,017,767  gross  tons.  Naturally  that 
represented  ships  in  various  stages  of 
construction,  so  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  figure  the  total  as  being  completed  by 
December  31,  1919.  Assuming,  however, 
that  that  total  will  be  completed  shortly, 
it  would  give  at  no  distant  date  a  total 
for  the  world  of  58,936,767  tons.  As 
these  figures  are  official,  it  is  quite  safe  to 
assume  that  the  total  will  be  reached,  if 
not  exceeded,  during  the  year  1920. 

"In  Lloyd's  report  for  June,  1919,  Great 
Britain  was  the  chief  sufferer  in  loss  of 
tonnage,  as  compared  with  1914,  its  net 
loss  being  2,316,000.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ships  in  various  stages  of  construction 
throughout  the  British  Empire  on  June 
30  last  amounted  to  2,870,503  gross  tons, 
therefore,  by  this  showing  this  tonnage, 
when  completed  during  1920,  and  without 
reference  to  keels  that  have  been  laid 
down  since  last  June,  the  British  Empire 
will  have  gained  554,503  gross  tons  over 
its  total  of  June,  1914. 

"Germany  and  Austria  were  the  second 
and  third  countries  to  suffer  by  this  com- 
parison, but  those  countries  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  recover  their  standing  as  of  the 
year  1914  for  a  much  longer  period. 

"In  the  comparative  table,  the  countries 
showing  the  chief  gains  in  shipping  were 
the  United  States,  with  an  increase  of 
7,646,000  gross  tons,  Japan  617,000  gross 
tons,  Holland  102,000  gross  tons. 

"While  these  figures  in  detail  reflect  the 
greatest  credit  upon  the  world's  ship- 
building industry  at  large,  the  fact  that 
the  total  of  to-day  exceeds  that  of  1914 
should  not  be  accepted  as  evidence  that 
more  ships  are  not  needed.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  just  how  the  world's  fleet 
compares  in  general  efficiency.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  intensive  service 
the  merchantmen  were  forced  to  maintain 
during  the  strenuous  days  of  the  war 
proved  a  severe  strain  upon  their  general 
physical  condition  to  such  an  e.xtent  that 
drydocking  establishments  all  over  the 
Avorld  are  now  engaged  in  lifting  many 
vessels  from  the  water  for  much-needed 
and  often  heavy  repairs.  This  would  in- 
di(;ate  that  for  the  current  year  the  dry- 
docking  of  vessels  will  continue  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  ship- 
building industry  in  all  countries." 

The  slump  in  foreign-trade  movement  in 
certain  localities  should  not  be  taken,  we 
are  assured,  as  any  proof  of  the  future  suc- 
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Fire  Peril? 

Not  With  Natco! 

Cost?  Less  than  brick 
or  concrete  and  but  little 
more  than  frame  con- 
struction .  Natco  will  also 
make  your  home  warmer 
in  winter,  cooler  in 
summer,  damp  proof, 
vermin  proof  and  most 
important  of  all  —  fire 
safe. 

NATCX)  •  HOLLOWTnJE 

Finally,  be  sure  that  the  hollow 
tile  you  buy  is  the  genuine,  trade- 
marked  product.  Each  piece  of  tile 
is  imprinted  with  the  name  NATCO 
tc  insure  you  that  you  are  petting 
a  reliable,  permanent  and  fire-safe 
building  material.  Ask  your  local 
building  supply  dealer  for  further 
information. 

■  I     NAT10N/\LFIREPRaDFIfsK>   ^ 
\^  COMPANY-  ^ 
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[—genuine  inner  armor  for  auto  tiree.      Double  mileage; 
prevent  punctures  and  blowouta.     Airenta  wanted. 
American  Accessories  Co.       DepL  "^17      Cmcimati,  Ohio 


When  Arches  Sag 


FOOT-MUSCLES 
rendered  weak  by 
cramping  often  lead 
to  fallen  arches.  The  mus- 
cular work  of  sustaining 
the  delicate  bony  struc- 
ture has  been  made  im- 
possible. 

In  the  Coward  Arch  Sup- 
porting Shoe  the  weight 
of  your  body  is  e%eni\ 
borne  by  your  feet  when 
standing  or  walking. 
The  natural  shape  ol 
these  shoes  gives  work- 
ing freedom  to  every 
muscle  and  part,  and 
brings  better  health 
alwavs. 


For  description  and 

price  write  to 

Dept.  F. 

Sold  S'cr.ihere  Else 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 
262-274  Grtenwich  Si. 
(NearWarrenSDN.  Y. 


Coward 
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STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Willard  Threaded  Rubber  Insuiation 

fnfflflfffc^  niiillllltitii  iiilllliilHfi   'llllltirllHfllln  cjjllllllilifc 

mttMfttwi  wtftifiwwww  BBtBflnm     ^^tj^*'  wti^B  BBiiiiiiiif 


Inside 

the 

Battery 


In  this  "Still  Better  Willard"— identified  by  the  trade- 
mark shown  on  the  side  of  the  box  (in  red) — every  positive 
plate  is  separated  from  its  negative  neighbor  by  Willard 
Threaded  Rubber  Insulation,  a  sample  of  which  is  shown 
at  the  left.  It  has  a  pronounced  effect  on  the  quality  of  the 
battery.     Read  what  is  said  about  it  on  the  opposite  page. 


■■■■Illl 
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Tlireaded 

Rubber 

Insulation 


What  It  Is 


It  is  a  corrugated  piece  of  hard  rubber,  pierced  from  front  to  back 
with  196,000  tiny  threads  in  order  to  make  it  porous,  so  that  it  will 
afford  free  passage  for  the  battery  solution. 

It  is  used  inside  the  battery,  in  each  cell,  between  each  two 
plates  in  the  cell.  It  is  very  durable,  as  one  would  expect  of  hard 
rubber. 

It  lasts  as  long  as  the  battery  instead  of  wearing  out  before  the 
plates  (like  ordinary  insulation). 

It  is  the  exclusive  invention  and  property  of  the  Willard  Storage 
Battery  Company,  and  is  not  used  in  any  battery  except  the  Still 
Better  Willard,  branded  with  the  trademark  shown  on  the  battery 
pictured  on  the  opposite  page. 


What  It  Does 


It  does  not  wear  out  or  get  full  of  holes,  causing  short  circuits  and 
other  insulation  troubles. 

It  therefore  helps  you  to  get  all  that  you  should  get  out  of  the 
plates  at  continued  high  capacity. 

It  makes  true  "bone-dry"  shipment  and  storage  of  the  battery 
possible,  because  the  Still  Better  Willard,  having  never  had  a  drop 
of  moisture  in  either  plates  or  insulation  is  in  a  bone-dry  condition 
and  can  be  kept  indefinitely  without  depreciation.  Batteries  with 
ordinary  insulation  can  be  shipped  without  battery  solution,  but  they 
are  not  bone-dry  for  the  insulation  has  been  wet,  and  once  wet  it 
cannot  be  allowed  to  dry  out.  The  battery  must  be  filled  at  an  early 
date. 

Finally,  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation  does  away  with  the  bane  of 
the  battery  owner's  existence — re-insulation. 

Willard  Service 
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cess  in  the  operation  of  the  ships.  A  slump 
in  cargo  movements  in  certain  directions, 
such  as  were  reported  in  several  instances 
during  the  past  year,  was  inevitalale.  It 
will  take  many  more  months  before  tlie 
foreign  trade  is  again  at  a  mormal  figure 
and  both  outward  and  inward  cargoes 
can  always  be  assured.  Each  passing 
month  will  witness  some  improvement, 
and  as  each  nation  betters  its  internal 
conditions  it  will  recreate  its  foreign 
trade,  with  the  national  standardization  of 
routes,  rates,  and  service.  The  Avriter 
concludes : 

"Meanwhile  some  are  regarding  the 
situation  rather  pessimistically,  which  is 
quite  natural  during  anj-^  period  of  re- 
adjustment. Viewing  the  situation  wholly 
from  a  practical  business  standpoint,  ships 
will  continue  to  be  needed  in  commerce, 
and  in  due  course  of  time  many  of  the 
efficient  shipyards  of  the  country  will 
again  hum  with  industry,  and  commerce  by 
sea,  which  for  two  thousand  years  and 
more  has  proved  to  be  the  great  upbuilder 
of  nations,  will  again  be  predominant  in 
the  world's  work." 


SOCIALIZED   MEDICINE 

SOCIALIZATION  of  anything  is  its 
conduct  with  reference  to  its  effect  on 
the  community  at  large  rather  than  on 
individuals.  It  deals  with  mankind  as  a 
mass — but  a  mass  bound  together  by 
certain  bonds  and  affected  by  certain 
contracts.  In  a  paper  by  Dr.  George 
Dock,  of  St.  Louis,  printed  as  a  leading 
article  in  The  Joitmal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  (Chicago,  January 
31),  the  writer  points  out  that  this  kind 
of  socialization  in  medicine  has  already 
made  some  progress  in  the  United  States, 
altho  we  have  not  gone  as  far  as  Great 
Britain  in  such  matters  as  medical  in- 
surance. Incidentally  Dr.  Dock  inquires 
whether  the  medical  profession  collectively 
functions  as  a  trade-union,  as  some  have 
charged,  and  concludes  not  only  that  it 
does  not,  but  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  the 
profession  to  attempt  any  such  kind  of 
combination.  The  difficulty  of  making  the 
public  realize  the  economy  of  prevention 
of  disease  has  in  the  past,  Dr.  Dock 
thinks,  been  the  chief  reason  for  general 
neglect  of  hygic^nic  efforts,  and  for  im- 
perfect work  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
country.     lie  says: 

"We  were  not  accustomed  to  consider 
the  cost  of  foes  like  infection  and  filth, 
and  the  cost  of  sanitary  officers,  detention 
hospitals,  and  compulsory  care  of  dangerous 
invalids.  In  tlu;  last  thrcf-  y<'ars  w(r  have, 
almost  without  a  murmur  of  protest,  paid 
many  times  the  former  taxes  in  onh-r  to 
retain  our  moral  and  political  freedom, 
and  we  all  know  that  th(!  price,  extrava- 
gance included,  was  justified.  To  state 
it  in  another  way:  we,  spent  many  times 
more  U>  kill  or  even  disable,  as  by  gas,  a 
single   enemy   soldier,    than    we   spend    (o 


keep  oiu'  own  popidation  free  from  com- 
municable disease;  just  as  we  spent  many 
times  more  to  maintain  roads  for  ammuni- 
tion than  we  ever  have  to  facilitate  bring- 
ing farm  products  to  cities,  or  to  get  the 
country  doctor  to  his  patients.  For  the 
cost  of  a  battle-ship  we  could  eradicate 
malaria  and  typhoid  fever  from  many 
localities  where  they  still  flourish.  For 
sums  that  to  a  Secretary  of  War  would 
seem  trifling,  we  could  make  it  possible 
for  every  tuberculosis  patient  to  get 
necessary  treatment  in  any  stage  of  the 
disease.  For  the  price  of  a  single  battle  we 
could  see  to  the  health  of  every  school  child 
and  train  all  those  in  schools  and  colleges 
in  proper  hygienic  lines.  The  cost  of  sani- 
tation of  work-places  would  be  a  bagatelle. 
Of  course,  this  could  not  be  done  under  the 
old  pork-barrel  method  of  administration, 
or  even  according  to  the  methods  used  in 
some  lines,  like  aviation,  in  the  war.  But 
with  a  corps  of  experts,  that  could  be 
formed  now  better  than  ever  before,  and 
a  fund  properly  budgeted  and  honestly 
administered,  a  better  return  could  be 
made  than  on  any  money  ever  spent  by 
the  country. 

"For  a  long  time  now  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  the  United  States  has  been 
spoken  of  by  some  of  its  critics  as  a  trade- 
union.  To  be  sure  it  has  never  adopted 
any  of  the  methods  so  characteristic  of 
trade-unions  in  its  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  population;  and  altho  it  has  had,  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  a  very  efficient  or- 
ganization, it  has  never  used  its  power  for 
any  other  purpose  than  some  public  wel- 
fare, and  in  particular  has  not  attempted 
to  gain  financially  or  politically,  either  for 
the  organization  or  for  individuals.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  seems  that  the  use 
of  the  term  reflects  as  much  on  the  trade- 
unions  as  on  the  medical  profession. 

"But  the  trade -union  movement  is 
making  rapid  accretions,  and  in  spite  of 
the  short-sightedness  of  many  leaders  of 
American  labor,  should  be  given  every 
opportunity  for  proper  expansion.  Teachers 
in  schools  and  universities  have  formed 
unions.  From  the  experience  of  other 
countries  we  may  find  pressure  on  phy- 
sicians also  to  unionize.  Before  we  do  this 
we  should  remember  that  we  are  not 
merely  craftsmen;  we  occupy  a  position 
comparable  rather  to  that  of  policemen, 
firemen,  or  soldiers.  Any  such  allegiance 
as  those  exhibited  even  by  the  most  con- 
servative unions  would  be  wholly  at 
variance  with  our  duties,  as  understood 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places  by  physicians." 

Harm  can  be  done,  according  to  Dr. 
Dock,  by  unscrupulous,  dishonest,  or 
overambitious  representatives  of  unions — 
harm  not  only  to  innocent  fellow  citizens, 
but  to  trade  -  unionism  itself.  Trade- 
unions,  also,  too  often  consider  wages  the 
mail)  thing,  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
work  besing  secondary'.  He  sees  a  danger 
from  this  tendency,  which  may  last  longer 
than  eith<T  the  capitalistic  or  the  feudal 
syst(!ms,  in  the  case  of  teachers'  unions. 
He  goes  on: 

"Few  teachers  an^  paid  enough,  but 
many  an;  paid  more  than  they  earn.  In 
the  agitation  for  increa.sed  appropriations, 
I  have  not  seen  any  nicognition  of  this 
faet,  nor  any  intention  of  requiring  a 
higher  standard  of  |)erformanc<!  when 
salari((S  are  made  fairly  comm<'nsurato 
with  comfort.  Th(^  sanu;  danger  would 
thr<'at<!n  if  physicians  had  unions.  How 
rarely  in   any  unionized    trade    does    one 


see  pride  in  a  neat  job,  or  any  effort  to  get 
it.  The  controller  is  keen  to  detect  any 
detail  that  might  be  the  sole  function  of 
another  union,  and  fines  a  plasterer,  for 
example,  if  he  knocks  in  a  protruding  nail 
with  the  handle  of  his  trowel;  but  both 
workman  and  helper  may  loaf  to  their 
heart's  content  without  remonstrance.  So 
let  us  keep  out  of  unions  as  long  as  we  can, 
and  if  we  are  forced  into  them  as  a  result 
of  social  evolution,  let  us  try  to  retain  otir 
pride  in  a  good  job  and  remember  that 
ours  is  a  calling  in  which  there  is  work  to  do 
all  the  time;  and  time  for  our  own  comfort 
must  often  be  negligible. 

"But  there  is  already  a  class  struggle 
going  on,  and.  as  usual  at  such  a  time,  it  is 
all  the  more  dangerous  because  declarations 
of  Avar  have  either  not  been  formally  made, 
or,  if  so,  thej'  have  been  concealed  by 
those  who  fear  to  face  the  verdict  of  con- 
temporaries or  posterity.  The  coal  strike 
is  an  example  of  a  new  method  of  trades- 
union  struggle.  Incidentally  it  illustrates 
the  mental  inertness  of  the  people.  As 
soon  as  the  Government  took  its  stand  even 
the  most  judicious  newspapers  assumed 
that  the  strike  was  over,  tho  even  now 
the  coal  situation  grows  more  serious. 
One  is  reminded  of  the  courtiers  who  as- 
sured King  Canute  that  the  waveS  receded 
at  the  royal  command.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  imitate  those  who,  when, 
hungry  and  unable  to  fill  their  stomachs, 
obliterate  the  void  by  tightening  their 
belts. 

"What  stand  should  physicians  take 
in  this  war?  Having  the  highest  example 
one  can  decide  without  trying  to  go  into 
the  merits  of  the  case.  I  shoidd  say 
physicians  should  take  the  same  stand  they 
all  took  in  1914,  and  some  even  after  that 
time,  in  international  war.  They  should 
serve  humanity  wherever  possible.  But 
this,  of  course,  is  when  they  act  as  in- 
dividuals, so  that,  to  take  a  very  concrete 
example,  in  case  of  a  strike  affecting  the 
lives  and  health  of  the  community,  as  of 
miners,  railroad  liands,  or  dealers  in  food, 
they  should  apply  the  counter-strike,  as 
members  of  corporate  bodies.  If  a  hospital 
can  not  get  coal  or  food,  then  no  one  in 
the  unions  concerned  should  be  admitted 
to  the  care  of  such  a  hospital.  To  do 
other  than  this  would  be  a  crime  against 
the  helpless,  tho  the  individual  physician 
would  ])e  free  to  exercise  his  care  wherever 
he  could,  and  shoidd  help  even  those  who 
call  themselv(>s  his  class  enemies,  when 
they  are  sick  or  wounded. 

"To  do  this  may  seem  to  require  more 
charity  than  the  twentieth  century  can 
afford.  1  do  not  think  so.  Let  us  hope, 
however,  that  instead  of  having  to  devote! 
our  talents  to  such  work,  we  may  soon, 
enter  another  era,  in  which  the  only  strifi 
will  be  that  for  excellence." 


EFFECT    OF    LIGHT    ON    THE   EY&- 

There  has  long  been  an  impression,  sajfi, 
The    Sriciitijic    American     Monthli/    (New- 
York,  January),  that  yellow  light  is  mon 
agreeable  to  the  eye  thaji  that  contaiain* 
chiefly  the  green  and  blue  rays,  and  it  n 
generally  believed,  for  examiile,  by  m»nj 
medi(!al  and  technical  men,  that  the  ken) 
sene  flame  i)roduces  a  more  "restful"  lig'' 
than    other    illuminants,    especially    tha 
in<!andescent  solids.     It  goes  on: 

"This  supposition  has  been  submitted  t 
careful  tests  by  C  K.  Ferree  and  (i.  Ran( 
.  .  .  The  experiments  have  compared  tl 
kerosene    flame   with    the   light   from  " 
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48  of  the  First  Fifty 


Pierce-Arrow  trucks  are  still  running  after  8  years»  All 
earned  money  for  their  owners  whether  the  hauls  were 
long  or  short,  in  the  city  or  out  of  it. 

Eventually  you  will  measure  the  success  of  your  truck  by 
the  length  and  regularity  of  its  service  and  its  low  cost  of 
maintenance  and  operation.  When  spread  over  years  of 
service,  the  first  cost  becomes  unimportant. 


No.  3 


was  bought  by  the  Arbuckle  Brothers 
of  Pittsburgh  and  did  such  notable  work 
that  they  installed  a  fleet  of  29  Fierce-Arrows  in 
their  service.  After  it  had  travelled  61,000  miles  in 
43^2  years  they  figured  that  they  should  replace  it,  and 
it  was  sold  to  Brainard  Brothers,  packers,  of  Jersey 
City  at  a  depreciation  of  12'^c  a  year. 

For  4  years  since  then  it  has  served  Brainard  Brothers 
consistently.  It  now  has  more  than  130,000  miles  to 
its  credit  and  is  rendering  as  efficient  service  as  ever. 
In  July,  1918,  it  survived  a  fire  and  with  new  cab 
and  body  resumed  its  work  unimpaired. 


lerce 


At 


row 


Delivers  more  work  in  a  given 
time. 

Loses  less  time  on  the  job  and 
off  the  job. 

Costs  less  to  operate  and  less 
to  maintain. 

Lasts  longer,  depreciates  less 
and  commands  a  higher 
resale  price  at  all  times. 


THE  PIERCE^ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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BEAUTY,  undeniable,  combined 
with  a  quiet  dignity  and  an  air  of 
unusual  mechanical  worthiness — these 
are  the  external  qualities  of  this  alumi- 
num motored  Premier.  Fundamentally 
it  is  a  big-hearted,  lovable  car,  with  no 
apparent  bottom  to  the  generosity  of  its 
power  and  endurance.  And  its  gears 
are  shifted — electrically,  an  advantage 
enjoyed  by  no  other  motor  car. 

At  present  the  car,  completely  equip- 
ped for  the  road,  with  two  spare  cord 
tires,  two  spot  lights,  motor-meter,  sells 
for  $4300,  f.  o.  b.  Indianapolis. 


7^ 


A 


Showing  the  Exhaust  side  of  Premier's  ex- 
clusive aluminum  engine.     Note  its 
simplicity  and  the  cleanliness  of  its 
design.    Also  note  the  con- 
venient and  logical 
position  of  the 
battery. 


1 


MOTOR        COKPOFLATION 


INDIANAPOLl  S  ••••  USA 


THE         ALUMINUM         SIX        WIIH         MAGNETIC         GEAR.        SHIFT 
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carbon  incandescent  lamp,  the  Mazda 
lamp,  .  .  .  and  with  Welsbach  mantles 
containing  various  amounts  of  eeria,  and, 
therefore,  varying  in  yellowness.  The 
standard  of  comparison  is  the  efficiency 
of  the  eye  as  determined  by  the  ratio  of 
time  during  which  steadily  observed  type 
appears  clear  or  blurred.  The  results 
obtained  from  numerous  careful,  pro- 
longed experiments  indicate  that  there  is 
some  justification  for  this  impression,  as 
they  indicate  that  the  efficiency  of  the  eye 
diminishes  more  rapidly  with  light  from  the 
metal  filament  than  with  that  from  kero- 
sene, and  decreasing  yellowness  in  Wels- 
baoh  mantles  also  diminishes  this  efficiency 
of  the  eye.  The  authors,  however,  are  not 
yet  prepared  to  state  positively  that  yellow 
light  is  better  than  white,  but  merely  that 
yellow  is  better  than  green." 


POWER-PLANTS  ON  DARTMOOR? 

THE  fight  between  industrial  utiUty  and 
the  love  for  landscape  beauty  that  we 
have  been  waging  here  at  Niagara,  with  no 
conspicuous  success,  is  now  to  be  taken  up 
on  Dartmoor,  England,  a  region  particu- 
larly familiar  to  American  I'eaders  through 
the  works  of  Eden  Phillpotts.  A  writer  in 
Nature  (London)  states  that  a  proposal  to 
develop  electrical  energy  from  water-power 
on  Dartmoor  has  led  to  a  strong  protest  , 
against  interference  with  the  moor  as  ap- 
preciated by  the  lovers  of  solitary  places. 
Mr.  Phillpotts  first  directed  attention  to  the 
matter  by  a  letter  in  The  Times,  in  which 
he  called  on  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  the 
landlords  of  Dartmoor,  to  act  quickly 
"and  help  to  create  a  body  of  parliamen- 
tary opinion;  otherwise  the  destructive 
and  ill-considered  enterprise  may  receive 
sanction  from  an  indifferent  House  of 
Commons  next  session."  The  writer 
continues : 


"A  Plymouth  correspondent  supplied 
to  The  Times  of  December  23  an  account 
of  the  scope  of  the  proposed  scheme,  and 
on  later  days  other  writers  exprest  their 
strong  disapporval  of  the  project  from 
local,  engineering,  or  esthetic  points  of 
view. 

"The  scheme  of  the  Dartmoor  and  Dis- 
trict   Hydroelectric    Supply    Company    is 
briefly  to  utilize  the  great  rainfall  and  high 
altitude  of  Dartmoor  in  the  generation  of 
; electricity  at  several  power  stations  situ- 
lated  on  different  streams,   to  convey  the 
[current  to  the  neighboring  towns  and  vil- 
lages for  ordinary  municipal  purposes,  and 
possibly  to  erect  industrial  establishments 
where  current  might  be  used  for  electro- 
ytie  or  power  purposes.     It  is  claimed  that 
this  work  will  furnish  needed  employment 
'or  the  population  of  the  district,  provided 
i  continuous    and   economical    supply   of 
electricity  for  lighting,  traction,  and  heat- 
ng  reduce  the  congestion  of  railway  traffic 
)y  diminishing  the  demand  for  coal,  and 
;enerally   increase   prosperity   and   confer 
jmbhc    benefits    more    than    sufficient    to 
j  ounterbalance  any  interference  with  agri- 
ulture,  fishing  rights,  or  the  pleasure  of 
'  isitors  to  the  Moor. 
"The  general,  and  especially  the  local, 
ubUc  is  not  qualified  to  weigh  the  rival 


claims,  and  as  things  now  stand  Parlia- 
ment must  proceed  by  the  old,  cumbrous, 
and  very  costly  method  of  hearing  eloquent 
advocates  and  technical  experts  on  all  the 
points  raised. 

"At  present  the  whole  question  of  the 
water  resources,  and  especially  of  the 
water-power  of  the  British  Isles  is  being 
investigated  by  a  committee  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  on  this  account  Parliament 
may  be  inclined  to  postpone  the  consider- 
ation of  private  bills  dealing  with  water, 
if  not  of  special  urgency,  until  the  com- 
mittee has  reported.  There  are  few  areas 
in  England  where  an  unused  gathering- 
ground  exists  at  an  altitude  allowing  of  the 
development  of  water-power,  and  it  may 
well  be  considered  inexpedient  to  allocate 
them  finally  before  a  hydrometric  survey 
has  been  carried  out  to  enable  the  available 
power  and  its  cost  to  be  calculated  on  a 
sure  basis  before  work  is  commenced." 


CEMENT-COATED   NAILS 

APPROXIMATELY  one-tenth  of  the 
wire  nails  manufactured  are  now 
cement-coated,  according  to  H.  A.  Knight, 
who  writes  on  the  subject  in  The  Iron  Age 
(New  York,  January  29).  The  nails  are 
coated  by  shaking  them  up  in  a  hot  tum- 
bling-barrel with  a  compound  consisting 
mainly  of  resin,  from  which  they  issue  with 
a  thin,  tough  coating  which  greatly  in- 
creases their  holding  power.  The  friction 
of  the  driven  nail  with  the  wood  melts 
the  cement  and  forms  a  glue,  which  makes 
fast  the  nail.     Mr.  Knight  goes  on: 

"The  product  is  used  principally  in 
wooden  packing-cases  of  all  kinds,  including 
boxes,  barrels,  crates.  It  is  claimed  that 
by  their  use  there  is  less  loss  because  of 
broken  packages,  less  loss  by  theft  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  prying  open  the  cases, 
and  because  of  the  squeak  incident  to  the 
extracting  of  the  nails.  It  is  said  that 
but  one  coated  nail  need  be  used  for  every 
two  plain  nails. 

"Cement-coated  nails  are  sold  by  count 
and  correspond  in  number  to  a  100-pound 
keg  of  standard  plain  wire  nails.  Coated 
nails  are  smaller  than  the  standard  wire 
nail  in  gage,  and  in  most  cases  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  shorter,  the  average  net  weight 
being  approximately  70  pounds  per  keg. 

"Coated  nails  were  invented  by  Ira 
Copeland,  Brockton,  Mass.,  who  died  in 
1915.  Prior  to  their  manufacture  in  this 
country  they  were  seen  in  the  United 
States  only  when  they  came  in  imported 
packages  and  were  known  in  Mr.  Cope- 
land's  vicinity  as  French  nails.  Mr. 
Copeland  noticed  that  the  lumber  in  which 
these  French  nails  were  driven  was  very 
resinous,  and  upon  experimentation  found 
that  when  the  French  nails  were  cleaned  and 
driven  into  our  native  lumber  they  did  not 
hold  any  better  than  American  nails 

"The  first  attempts  at  commercial  coat- 
ing were  made  by  using  a  very  complicated 
machine,  also  the  invention  of  Mr.  Cope- 
land, which  gave  slow  output  and  inferior 
product  as  compared  to  that  of  to-day. 
.  .  .  [James  C]  Pearson  simplified  the 
process,  using  a  simple  tumbling-oven, 
which  was  later  developed  by  the  leading 
interests  in  the  coated-nail  business  into 
efficient  and  speedy  machines. 

"Many  carpenters  are  prejudiced  against 
the  use  of  such  nails,  because  they  can  not 
place  them  in  their  mouths  and  because 
they  soil  the  hands.  In  packing  delicate 
goods  there  is  objection  sometimes  lest  they 
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Extra  Comfort 
^^No  Extra  Cost 

That's  what  you  get  in  "the 
easiest  shoes  on  earth."  The 
luxurious  comfort  of  their  cush- 
ion inner  soles  is  like  walking  on 
velvet. 

The  Original  and  Genuine 


CUSHION  SHOES 


J.P.SNITH  SHOE  Ca-^OHN  EBBERTS  SHOE  ^. 

Makers  oF  Mens  Shoes  Makers  oF  Women's  Shoes 


Chica 


Buffalo 
They  need  no  "break- 
ing in" — yet  they  are 
up-to-date  in  style.  It's 
all  in  the  cushion. 
If    there    is    no    Dr. 
A.    Reed    dealer 
in    your     city, 
write  us. 


This  inodH 

is  the 
"Easy  Joint" 


Stops  that  steam 
roller  stuff 

Not  always  is  it  the  little  fel- 
low that  gets  stepped  on  in  the 
heedless  hustle  of  modern  life. 

More  often  it's  the  incautious  one. 

Garco  is  the  symbol  of  the  careful. 
it's  the  driver's  ever  present  safeguard. 

You   can   get   Garco  at   the   better 
shops  and  stores. 

General  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Co. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH 
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To  Save  Your  Teeth 


'All  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


cause  of  pyorrhea.    Also  of  many- 
other  troubles. 

Dental  science,  after  years  of 
searching,  has  found  a  way  to 
combat  that  film.  Able  authori- 
ties have  proved  the  method  by 
many  careful  tests.  And  now, 
after  years  of  proving,  leading 
dentists  all  over  America  are 
urging  its  daily  use. 

Now  Sent  for  Home  Tests 

For  home  use  this  method  is 
embodied  in  a  dentifrice  called 
Pepsodent.  And  a  1  0-Day  Tube 
is  sent  w^ithout  charge  to  anyone 
who  asks. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin, 
the  digestant  of  albumin.  The 
film  is  albuminous  matter.  The 
object  of  Pepsodent  is  to  dissolve 
it,  then  to  day  by  day  combat  it. 

The  way  seems  simple,  but  for 
long  pepsin  seemed  impossible. 
It  must  be  activated,  and  the 
usual  agent  is  an  acid  harmful  to 
the  teeth.  But  science  has  dis- 
covered a  harmless  activating 
method.  And  millions  of  teeth 
are  now  cleaned  daily  in  this 
efficient  w^ay. 

Let  a  ten-day  test  show  what 
this  new^  w^ay  means.  The  results 
are  important,  both  to  you  and 
yours.  Compare  them  with  results 
of  old-time  methods  and  you  will 
then  know  what  is  best. 

Cut  out  the  coupon  now  so 
you   w^on't   forget. 


It  is  Film  that  Ruins  Them 

This  is  w^hy  brushed  teeth  dis- 
color and  decay.  And  why  old 
methods  of  cleaning  have  proved 
so  inadequate. 

Your  teeth  are  covered  with  a 
slimy  film.  It  clings  to  them,  enters 
crevices  and  stays.  That  film  is 
the  cause  of  most  tooth  troubles. 

The  tooth  brush  does  not  end 
it.  The  ordinary  dentifrice  does 
not  dissolve  it.  So,  month  after 
month,  that  film  remains  and  may 
do  a  ceaseless  damage. 

That  film  is  what  discolors — 
not  the  teeth.  It  is  the  basis  of 
tartar.  It  holds  food  substance 
which  ferments  and  forms  acid. 
It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with 
the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are    the  chief 
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The  New-Day  Dentifrice. 

Now  advised  by  leading  dentists.     Druggists 
everywhere  are  supplied   with  large  tubes. 
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Ten-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEP.SODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  I  19,  I  104  S.  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago,  ill. 

Mail    10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 

Name 

Address 


2<).\ 


See  What  It  Does 

Get  this  10-Day  Tube.  Note 
how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the 
slimy  film.  See  how  teeth  whiten 
as  the  fixed  film  disappears.  Learn 
what  clean  teeth  mean. 
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soil  the  goods.  Because  of  their  extreme 
holding-power,  they  are  not  suitable  for 
house-finishing  work  or  cabinet  work  where 
boards  may  have  to  be,  taken  off  for  re- 
placement or  adjustment. 

"A  cement-coated  naU  is  of  mottled 
appearance,  with  blotches  of  the  glue- 
like brown  coating,  through  which  shows 
the  steel  color  of  the  nail.  The  heat  of 
the  hands  slightly  melts  the  coating  and 
makes  it  sticky.  The  growth  of  its  use 
has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  in  the  use 
of  wire  nails.  A  recent  adaptation  was 
that  for  the  wooden  molds  for  the  concrete 
of  the  stadium  of  Princeton  University. 

"There  are  many  manufacturers  of 
this  product  on  a  small  scale  in  the  United 
States.  Some  have  attempted  to  use 
paints  or  varnish,  but  the  resinous 
mixtures  seem  to  have  been  the  most 
successful." 


FRESH  FOOD  FOR  STARVING  EUROPE 

T  T  OW  can  foodstuffs  be  kept  so  as  to 
-t  -■-    retain  all  the  nutritional  properties 
that  they  had  when  fresh?     We  have  solved  i 
the  problem  for  some  foods,  notably  roots 
and    grains,    which    are    natural    storage-  | 
warehouses  of  food  on  a  small  scale.     For 
most  of  the  foods  that  contain  vitamins 
when  fresh,  we  do  not  seem  to  have  done 
so  with  certainty.     Central  and  Eastern  i 
Europe  are  now  suffering  from  a  scourge 
of   the   diseases   attributable    to   deficient 
diet,  notably  scurvy.     Attempts  to  send 
them  help  are  hampered  by  the  difficulty  or 
impossibility  of  providing  and  transporting 
what  thiey  need.     To  fight  off  scurvy,  fresh 
vegetables  and  fruit  are  needed,  and  these  i 
are    scarce    or  unavailable.      Milk,  which; 
is    absolutely    needed    for    the    babies,  is L 
practically  unobtainable.     The  outlook  is, 
dismal  enough.     In  this  predicament,  says, 
the  author  of  an  editorial  in  The  Journal] 
of  the  American   Medical   Association,  the 
agencies  for  relief  have  first  of  all  consid- 
ered the  possibility  of  supplying  vegetables,; 
fruits,  and  milk — the  foods  seemingly  most, 
essential  in  the  crisis — preserved  in  sonic 
way  which  woidd  permit  of  sanitary  and, 
economic    transport,  as   well  as  represent) 
modest  costs  within  the  range  of  trade  lim-j 
it  at  ions.     He  writes: 


"An  unexpected  obstacle  vvasencountereti 
in  the  more  recent  discoveries  that  variou ! 
foods    of    this    charact(>r    lose    th(>ir   ant: 
scorbutic    potency    in    great    measure  oij 
entirely    as    the    result    of    the    modes  oil 
l)res('rvation.      This     has      been     demon 
St  rated  for  \\w  current  metliods  of  desicca 
tion    with    tiie   aid   of    heat.     The  factor 
l)riTnarily    nvsponsiblo   for   the   destruotioi 
of   the   aiiliscorlxilic^    property   are   by  n< 
means  understood  as  yet.      Mere  cookin* 
in    the    usual    culinary    fashion    does  n<» 
n(>cessarily    destroy    all    the  antiscorbuti 
l)otcuu!y   of   vegetables,      lle.ss  and   Unp«' 
liavo    reached    the    conclusion    that    th 
method    of    preparing    dehydrated    veg< 
tables    may    yet    l)e    juTfected    so    that 
I)roduct    can    be    furnislied    tiiat    will  ^' 
comparable    in    nutritional    value    to   tji 
fresh     vegetable.     They     add     that     tb 
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Exclusive  Columbia  Artists 

in  the  Latest  Song  Hits 


\X7H0  kids  them  along  in  the  latest 
song  on  Columbia  Records  only? 
— ^l  Jolson  ! 

Who  raises  the  roof  with  melodious 
mirth  on  Columbia  Records  only? — 
Nora  Bayes  ! 

Who  knows  how  to  mix  song  with 
laughter  and  tricks  onColumbia  Records 
only  ? — Fan  ^  Schenck  ! 

Who  jazzes  the  house  by  just  opening 
his  mouth  on  Columbia  Records  only? 
— Harry  Fox! 


L^^^dl 


Who  starts  on  the  quiet  and  ends  ,m 
a  riot  on  Columbia  Records  only? — Bert 

Williams  ! 

Where  first  do  you  find  the  newest  of 
song  hits  by  all  the  most  popular  artists? 
— On  their  exclusive  Columbia  Records  ! 

Where  best  will  you  hear  these  Colum- 
bia  Records   played? — On   the  Columbia 
.  Grafonola  ! 


Columbia  Grafonolas :    Standard  Models 
up  to  $300;  Period  Designs  up  to  $2100. 

COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  CO.,  New  Yorki 

Canadian  Factory:  Toronto 


% 
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IDashing  Machine  for  ONLY'529 


Who  ever  heard  of  a  modern  labor-sav- 
ing device  for  such  a  price!  You  expect 
to  pay  around  $100.00 — yet  here  is  a 
machine  GUARANTEED,  not  only  to 
virash  whiter  and  cleaner,  but  to  do  it 
easier  and  quicker  than  any  complex  de- 
vice you   have  ever  seen — yet  only  $5.00. 

An  old  proverb  says:  "  The  simplest 
things  are  the  best" — and  the  Percolo  is 
the  simplest  device  ever!  Steaming  hot 
suds  continually  circulate  up  the  funnel 
as  in  a  percolator,  out  the  holes,  dov/n 
thru  the  clothes,  up,  out  and  down  again 


and    again  —  cleansing,     whitening     and 
sterilizing.     Positively    cannot  injure    any 


fabric     that    endures    boiling 
most  delicate. 


even 


the 


The  Percolo  converts  your  wash  boiler 
into  a  most  efficient  laundry  device.  Re- 
quires no  knowledge  of  machinery,  no 
fussing.  Just  put  in  water,  soap  and 
clothes  and  forget  it  for  the  half  hour  or 
so,  in  which  it  does  its  job.  No  gears, 
cogs,  or  parts  to  get  out  of  order  or  to 
wear  out.  Nothing  to  oil,  nothing  to 
think  of  whatever. 


$5 


rids     washing     of 
drudgery    forever 


percoLA 

I     WA   S   H   E    R   ^^ 

S-te».mind    Wa-ter   W».sher 


Saves      money,      labor 
clothes,    health,    space 


Give  it  the  hardest  tests  you  know  of — greasy,  grimy  clothes  to  soiled  but  delicate  curtains 
— you  will  find  it  the  most  thorough,  the  easiest,  the  most  economical  v»fasher  ever.  At 
the  end  of  30  days'  trial,  we  will  refund  your  money  (anywhere  in  U.S.A.),  and  pay  charges 
both  ways,  if  you  are  not  100' r  convinced — but  you  will  be  delighted,  enthusiastic  and 
amazed  at  such  efficiency  and  such  economy — for  only  $5.00.  Get  free  descriptive  folder 
at  once — better  yet,  order  your  Percolo  today,  prepaid,  on  the  30-day  trial  offer. 

ERIE  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.,     Dept.  10,     ERIE,  PA. 

Do  you  want  to  SELL  the  Percolo?     Write  for  terms. 
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is  Deautiful  MonumGnt  J 


will  stand  through  the  ages  as  a 

symbol  of  undying  love. 

Built    of    GEORGIA    MARBLE,    it    will   never   streak, 

stain  or  corrode,  and  retains  its  original  beauty  forever. 

GEORGIA  MARBLE 

is  specified  by  the  United  States  Government  as  the  only 
marble  not  needing  a  coat  of  water-proofing.  Composed 
of  tiny  interlocking  crystals,  it  is  impervious  to  weather 
and  time. 

Specify  "GEORGIA  MARBLE"  as  the  material  from 
which  your  monument  is  to  be  carved.  Your  dealer  will 
tell  you  about  it. 

THE  GEORGIA  MARBLE  COMPANY 

TATE,  GEORGIA 


'M 


^^i^ 


LAViLEPt 


(The  Collconi 
Moiiiiiin-nl  :il 
Newark.  N.  .1. 
is  carved 
from  (Jeorgia 
Marble.) 


:Sapj£f:. 
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problem  seems  to  be  one  that  opens  to 
solution.  The  question  of  the  degree  of 
heating,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  of 
prime  imi)ortance,  appears  to  be  merely 
one  of  several  factors.  Ideal  conditions 
for  furnishing  dehydrated  vegetables  in- 
clude the  use  of  young  vegetables,  de- 
hydrated shortly  after  they  are  plucked, 
and  kept  well  sealed  until  thej'  are  to  be 
eaten,  and  probably  numerous  other  details 
which  must  be  carefully  observed  if  de- 
terioration is  to  be  prevented.  Meanwhile, 
no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  dehydrated 
vegetables  as  antiscorbutics. 

"The  Committee  on  Accessory  Food- 
Factors,  appointed  jointly  by  the  Medical 
Research  Committee  of  England  and  the 
Lister  Institute,  has  recently  issued  a 
statement  that  'canned  vegetables  are 
useless  for  prevention  of  scurvy.'  .  .  . 
Experiments  with  cabbage  and  beans  in- 
dicated that  in  the  process  of  canning  the 
greater  part  of  the  original  antiscurvy 
^alue  of  the  raw  vegetable  is  destroyed. 
.  .  .  This  loss  is  primarily  due  to  the 
destruction  of  antiscurvy  material  occurring 
during  the  heating  involved  in  the  process 
of  canning.  A  further  loss  may  be  ex- 
pected to  take  place  during  the  period  of 
storage. 

"Before  condemning  canned  foods  in 
general  as  the  residt  of  such  somewhat 
limited  experience,  we  must  recall  the 
observations  of  American  investigators  on 
the  antiscorbutic  value  of  canned  toma- 
toes. Hess  and  Unger  have  tested  them 
with  successful  results  both  in  the  experi- 
mental scurvy  of  the  guinea-pig  and  in 
infantile  scorbutus.  Tomatoes  have  also 
been  desiccated  without  loss  of  all  their 
antiscorbutic  power.  Here,  again,  sweep- 
ing generalizations  should  be  avoided." 

A  similar  warning  is  given  by  the  writer 
in  the  case  of  dried  milks.  It  is  generally 
conceded,  he  says,  that  if  milk  is  heated 
sufficiently  its  antiscorbutic  power  is  en- 
tirely lost.  Dried  milk  also  is  decidedly 
inferior,  altho  it  does  not  necessarily  lose  its 
antiscorbutic  value  in  the  course  of  drying. 
We  read: 

"In  considering  the  question  of  destruc- 
tion of  this  vitamin  by  heat  or  by  alkali, 
the  duration  of  exposure  to  the  detrimental 
influence  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  manufacturers  of 
dried  milks,  which  seem  destined  to  play  an 
iniportant  part  in  the  nutrition  of  the  young 
in  case  fresh  milk  is  not  available,  will 
devote  their  energies  to  the  perfection  of 
methods  that  shall  in  greater  measure  con- 
serve the  antiscorbutic  potency  of  the 
mammary  secretion.  Barnes  and  Hume 
maintain  as  the  result  of  their  studies  at 
the  Lister  Institute  that  'scalded'  milk, 
that  is,  milk  brought  rapidly  to  a  boil 
and  then  immediately  cooled,  is  dis- 
tinctly superior,  as  an  antiscorbutic,  to 
dried  milk.  They  also  venture  to  suggest, 
on  the  basis  of  what  we  n^gard  as  rather 
slender  evidence,  that  winter  milk  is 
inferior  to  summer  milk  in  antiscorbutic 
properties,  corresponding  (o  th(>  differ- 
onees  in  the  cow's  diet  at  th(>se  different 
seasons. 

"The  recent  investigations  here  and 
abroad  have  increased  the  list  of  products 
d(Mnonstrat(Ml  to  exert  antiscorbutic  po- 
tency, and  have  likewi.se  lu'lped  to  eradicate 
somo  erroneous  beliefs.     Orang(>-jui(!e  no 
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longer  is  the  sole  help  in  times  of  scorbutic 
distress.  The  latest  addenda  are  the  dry- 
tamarind,  cocum,  and  mango,  which  pos- 
sess, according  to  Chick,  Hume,  and 
Skelton,  of  London,  a  definite,  if  small,  anti- 
scorbutic value.  The  experimental  demon- 
stration of  this  fact  accords  with  the 
esteem  in  which  these  fruits  are  held  as 
antiscorbutics  among  some  of  the  natives 
of  India.  Their  value  is  now  reported  to  be 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  raw  cabbages, 
swedes,  germinated  pulses,  and  orange  or 
lemon-juice,  but  equal  or  superior  to  that 
of  carrots,  beet-roots,  cooked  potatoes,  or 
raw  meat-juice,  compared  weight  for 
weight  in  the  natural  condition." 


TO  FIND  HOW  MUCH  OIL  WE 
HAVE  LEFT 

WHERE  are  the  possible  future 
sources  of  petroleum  supply  in  the 
United  States?  What  is  their  capacity, 
and  that  of  the  existing  and  known  sources? 
This  information  should  not  be  left  to  the 
hazard  of  chance  "discovery."  The  dis- 
covering should  be  done  now  and  syste- 
matically, so  that  our  oil-fields  may  be 
mapped  at  once  and  developed  on  some 
well-considered  plan.  The  American  In- 
stitute has  sent  out  a  plan  of  a  proposed 
organization  of  the  Division  of  Research 
and  Statistics  and  has  asked  for  suggestions 
as  to  methods  of  attacking  this  big  problem 
of  conducting  research  so  that  it  will  be  of 
benefit  to  the  oil-industry.  The  plan,  as 
outlined  by  Dr.  Van  H.  Manning,  Director 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  is 
comprehensive,  we  are  told  by  an  editorial 
writer  in  Oil  Neivs  (Chicago),  but  presents  a 
serious  weakness  in  its  proposal  to  assign 
problems  to  government  bureaus  and  uni- 
versities.    We  read: 

"The  result  most  to  be  feared  in  con- 
nection with  the  research  work  of  the 
Institute  is  that  it  will  come  under  the 
control  of  some  one  of  the  government 
technical  bureaus  and  become  entangled  in 
the  bureaucratic  system.  The  jealousies 
between  departments  of  the  Government 
and  between  bureaus  are  very  strong  and 
bitter,  and  if  one  bureau  is  given  more  im- 
portant work  than  another  or  is  allotted 
a  larger  sum,  the  work  of  the  Institute 
will  be  very  greatly  hampered.  Our  gov- 
ernment bureaus  are  not  particularly  effi- 
cient and  they  function  very  slowly,  some- 
times wasting  much  money  and  effort  in 
the  study  of  problems  which  practical  men 
could  have  advised  were  of  no  value  when 
solved.  The  fund  which  the  oil-industry 
is  going  to  set  apart  for  petroleum  re- 
search should  not  be  allowed  to  be  used  for 
publicity  purposes  for  any  bureau  or 
university 

"The  proposed  plan  suggests  many  lines 
of  effort  which  it  is  not  quite  clear  will  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Institute  to  follow. 
The  whole  question  should  be  given  the 
most  serious  consideration  and  the  Insti- 
tute should  never  at  any  time  relinquish 
absolute  control  of  the  kind  of  experiments 
to  be  carried  on  or  of  the  right  to  appoint 
the  investigators.    The  American  business 


Trodel^lark  Be«d 


TheMa/'A-  o//7/reA/ercAa7ie//se 


Money-Back OFFer  UNSEEN    DANGERS 


Put  an  Outlook  on  your  car 
and  try  it  20  days.  Then  if 
yon  are  willing  to  part  with 
It  send  it  back  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  All  dealers 
are  authorized  by  us  to  make 
this  same  MONEY -BACK 
GUARANTEEof  satisfaction. 

Easy  to  Put  On  S«- 

look  "Regular"  clamps  over  the 
top  of  the  windshield.  Anyone 
can  put  it  on  in  ten  minutes  ov 
less,  without  other  tools  than  a 
screwdriver  and  a  pair  of  hands. 
Once  on,  it  stays  on.  The  rubber 
roller  protects  the  glass  and 
keeps  the  tension  always  even 
so  that  the  wiper  is  held  firmly, 
snugly,  uniformly  against  the 
Rlassat  alltimes.  Special  models 
for  closed  cars  fasten  through 
the  glass  or  through  the  wind- 
shield frame. 

until"tomor- 


Dont  Wail: 


Crouch  Behind  a  Clouded  Windshield ! 

Rain!  Snow!  Sleet!   Mist!  Fog!     Destruction 

hides  behind  each  one.  As  you  drive  through  the  storm, 
with  windshield  blurred  and  vision  confused,  what  dangers 
lie  ahead  I  A  collision — a  wrecked  machine — perhaps  your 
own  life  and  other  lives  dashed  out  in  a  twinkling  ! 

Nor  do  all  the  accidents  nor  the  worst  acci-       y 

den/5  occur  only  in  "bUnding"  storms.    Just  a  mo-  ^ 

ment's  shower,  or  a  fine  mist — an  instant's  loss  / 

of  sight — and  the  harm  is  done.     No  driver  was  . 

ever  .<!o"''careful  or  so  lucky  as  to  escape  for-  -1  '  tl 
ever  if  he  persisted  in  driving  without  clear         >fy  'he 

vision  in  every  weather.  Your  turn  will  ^©X  """ook 
come  if  you  don't  prepare!  ^/       i-ompany, 

Outlook  keeps  the  windshield  dear         *^         5689  Euclid 
at  all  times.     Anyone  can  attach         C    '  Avenue, 

it  in  10  minutes.  It's  no  trouble- 
always  works  —  never  i  n  the 
way — looks  well — lasts  long. 


?/        Cleveland,  Ohio 
5v>      For  enclosed   $2  (in 


never  comes)  in  order  to  make 
your  car  safe  1 1  f  your  dealer  can 
not  supply  you  SEND  THE 
COUPON  DIRECT  TO  US 
TODAY  with  $2  (in  Canada 
$3)  for  an  Outlook  Windshield 
Cleaner  —  and  begin  at  once 
getting  this  protection  for  your 
life  and  pocketbook. 


^*   '     Canada  $3)   send  one 
nA^lAi'C     Your  jobber         s  •       Outlook     Windshield 

Ueaiei  »     ^an  supply        -r         Cleaner  for  .       open 

.  „„        Alt  /l,^^t„-„    nil  ys^     car closed  car  on  the 

you.      All  dealers    are         X^/     understanding  that  I  may  try  it  20 
authorized      to      eive  t-*  days  and  if  not  pleased  may  return 

the  above  money-  /      '^itSlosLgl  ""°°^''  ''^"'  p"""""^' 

back   offer    and  ^ 

guarantee  of  ^    Name 

satisfaction.  / 


/ 


Address , 
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No  Lather  Seems  Perfect 
Without  Shavaid 

This  new  combination  makes  shaving  easier,  as  a  Free 
trial  will  convince.  And  it  saves  time,  keeps  the  skin  in 
condition,  does  away  with  harshness.  You,  too,  will  be 
delighted  with  Shavaid. 


"The  greatest  advance  in  shaving 
comfort"  is  the  unanimous  verdict 
of  men  the  nation  over  who  have 
adopted  Shavaid,  the  instant  beard 
softener. 

Men  who  have  tried  every  way 
to  ease  the  harshness  of  the  morning 
shave,  now  agree 
that  Shavaid  is  the 
final  development. 
And  to  prove  it  to 
you,  we'll  send  a 
free  trial  tube. 


Try  it  as  others 
have,  judge  it  your- 
self. Note  all  that 
it  does  to  relieve  the 
morning's  irksome 
task. 

Quicker 

easier 

pleasanter 


Shavaid 


Softens  the  beard  instantly 

— -apply  to  dr\'  face  before  the 
lather. 


No    need    now   to 
apply      hot      towels 
before  shaving.     That  is  a  bad  habit, 
anyway,  for  it  brings   the   blood    to 
the  surface  at  the  wrong  time. 

Merely  apply  a  thin  coating  of 
Shavaid  over  the  beard.  Then  cover 
over  with  your  favorite  lather. 

But  do  not  rub  the  lather  in. 
That  is  unnecessary  and  it  takes 
time.  Shavaid  saves  all  those  mo- 
ments of  hot  towel  applications  and 
rubbing   in   the   lather. 

Then  shave,  after  thus  applying 
the  Shavaid  and  lather. 

You'll  be  surprised!  The 
razf)r  responds  so  willingly. 
Pulling  is  minimized.  Abra- 
sions   are   rare. 


Saves  time  and  trouble 

— no  hot   water,   no   "riiljhiiig 
in"  of  the  lather. 

Protects  the  face 

— skin   remains  firm    and 
smooth. 

Removes  the  razor  "pull" 

— harsh    ways    age    the    skin 
j)rematurely. 

Replaces  after-lotions 

— S h a  \- a  i  d  is  a    cooling, 
soothing   balm. 


A  soothing  balm 

Note  the  instant  effect  of  Shavaid; 

— how  cooling,  how  pleasant!     Then 

note  how  the  lather  stays  moist  and 

creamy. 

That     usual     "drawn,",    smarting 

feelmg  is  absent. 

Shavaid  keeps  the 
skin  in  prime  con- 
dition —  smooth, 
firm,  free  from  that 
tenderness  and  dry- 
ness which  are 
caused  by  hot  wa- 
ter and  too  much 
rubbing. 

In  fact,  Shavaid 
is  so  much  of  an 
emollient  that  no 
after-lotions  are 
necessary.  Follow- 
ing your  shave,  you 
will  experience  im- 
mediately a  skin 
softness,  a  pleasant 
glowing  that  you 
never  knew  before. 

A  scientific  preparation 

Shavaid  was  perfected  after  long 
scientific  study  and  countless  ex- 
periments. It  is  the  product  of  a 
company  which  for  25  years  has 
been  inventing  and  perfecting  new 
helps  for  mankind. 

And  we  want  you  to  try  Shavaid, 
so  that  you  can  experience  this  new 
delight.  A  free  trial  tube  will  be 
sent  to  you  at  once,  if  you  mail  the 
coupon  below.  Then  after  proving  the 
value  of  Shavaid,  you  can 
secure  full  size  tubes  from  your 
druggist  at  5()c  each.  Or  if  he 
cannot  supply  you,  we'll  be 
glad  to  fill  your  order  direct. 


Shavaid 

At  Druggists — 50c  a  Tube 

BAUER    &  BLACK,  Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto 
Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 
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BAUER  &  BLACK,  Chicago,  111. 
Mail  free  trial  tiil)e  of  Shavaid  to 

Name 

Street  Addre.ss 

City State I 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


official  has,  for  example,  no  interest  in  our 
export  trade  in  his  particular  line  unless  his 
firm  is  actively  engaged  in  exporting. 
Furthermore,  he  will  not  take  the  trouble 
to  inform  himself  concerning  export  condi- 
tions, foreign  markets,  or  the  steps  which 
our  Government  is  taking  to  open  up  a  for- 
eign outlet  for  our  manufactured  product. 

"The  men  engaged  in  the  petroleum 
industry  show  apathy  toward  the  national 
petroleum  situation  altho  the  future  pros- 
perity of  our  country  depends  upon  the 
acumen  and  foresight  of  our  Government 
in  the  present  struggle  for  control  of  the 
future  supply  of  petroleum.  The  average 
oil-man  is  concerned  only  with  the  prices 
from  day  to  day  of  the  products  in  which 
he  deals.  He  manifests  no  interest  in  the 
activities  of  the  astute  diplomats  of  Great 
Britain,  nor  does  he  urge  the  administration 
to  lend  every  possible  governmental  aid  to 
those  American  corporations  which  have 
read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  and  are 
entering  into  competition  with  foreign 
interests  for  the  acquisition  of  new  sources 
of  supply. 

"It  is  time  that  the  oil-industry  awoke 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  fuel  situation. 
Altho  the  shipping  situation  holds  small 
promise  of  low  rates  for  j'ears  to  come,  the 
use  of  liquid  fuel  for  all  ships  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  if  it  can  be  obtained  at  any 
reasonable  figure.  The  principal  trade 
routes  leading  through  the  Panama  Canal 
and  to  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  South 
America  should  be  dotted  with  our  own 
fueling-stations,  and  a  southern  source  of 
supply  for  the  requirements  of  these 
stations  is  greatly  needed.  The  great  bulk 
of  production  within  the  United  States 
will  be  required  for  our  own  consumption. 
Even  at  the  present  time  we  are  drawing 
upon  Mexico  for  enormous  quantities  of 
the  fuel-oil  grades  of  crude  to  supplement 
our  own  production.  The  finding  of  any 
new  source  of  supply,  therefore,  for  the 
demands  of  our  customers  and  for  the 
necessary  liquid-fuel  stations  to  serve  our 
merchant  marine  is  most  essential 

"If  this  country  is  to  hold  its  present 
rank  among  the  countries  of  the  world,  our 
Government  must  take  active  steps  to 
acquire  all  the  source's  of  the  future  petro- 
leum supply  which  have  not  already  been 
obtained  by  foreign  interests.  The  Amer- 
ican oil-men  must  see  to  it  that  our  Gov- 
ernment does  not  neglect  our  interests  in 
this  vital  matter." 


A  Real  Cahimity. — It  was  in  the  Argonne. 
A  regiment  of  (colored  pioneers  from  Dixie 
who  had  been  inducted  into  the  service 
had  just  received  a  batch  of  mail.  But 
neither  Jeffcu'son  Madison  Monroe  nor  his 
particular  side-kic^k  Washington  Jones,  was 
manifesting  any  great  elation.  In  fact, 
tliey  both  looked  decidedly  in  the  dumps. 

"  Wash,"  mourned  Jefl'erson.  "  I'se  the 
iiard-luckin'est  nigger  what  was  over.  I 
done  just  got  a  letter  from  mah  gal  and 
she's  gone  and  went  and  married  another." 

"  Oh,  man,  man  !  "  wailed  Wash.  "  You 
don't  know  what  hard  luck  am.  Me,  I 
just  got  a  letter  from  the  draf  board  what 
says  I'm  (>.\emi)t  !  " — I'illshurc/  Post. 


The     "  Red  "     Sun.— Tkacher— "  The 

sun  shines  on  t  li(>  righteous  and  unrighteous 
alike.     What  does  that  signify?  " 

Pupil — "  That  it  has  been  .socialized." 


.  Dz-r     fii-nntiiii'f    (  Iii>rl  i  n  \ 
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"INDUSTRIAL   DEMOCRACY"    AS   WORKED   OUT   AT 
WAPPINGERS   FALLS 


AN  industrial  democracy  in  successful 
opera tionis  revealed  in  the  story  of  a 
bleacliery  and  cotton-print  works  at  Wap- 
pingers  Falls,  a  town  lying  back  from  the 
Hudson  River,  a  few  miles  below  Pough- 
keepsie,  where  the  idea  of  a  yoimg  man'  was 
evolved  into  fact,  and  harmony  and  pi-ofit 
were  reached  through  the  sarrie  channel. 
Tradition  was  laid  aside,  and  there  was 
effected  an  organization  in  which  the^  em- 
ployees shared  in  the  responsibility,' inah- 
agement,  and  profits,'  and  at,  the  same 'time 
earned  a  fair  dividend  for  the  shareholders. 
The  result  was  a  dream  come  true.  The 
employees  took  an  owner's  interest  in 
their  work.  The  more  they  produced,  the 
more  they  earned  themselves.  They  ob- 
tained shorter  hours  and  increased  wages, 
and  at  the  same  time  increased  produc- 
tion, which  was  as  much  to  the  benefit 
of  their  own  purses  as  to  the  pockets  of  the 
stockholders.  An  eye  was  had  to  the 
future,  and  provision  was  made  against 
possible  loss  and  decreased  demand  by  the 
establishment  of  two  sinking  funds,  one 
to  pay  iuterest  on  the  capital,  and  the 
other  to  pay  half  wages  to  the  employees 
if  the  factory  was  closed  down.  Ray 
Stannard  Baker,  in  the  course  of  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
tells  the  story  of  this  experiment : 

In  the  summer  of  1918,  a  young  minister 
named  James  Myers  went  to  Wappingers 
Falls.  He  was  sent  by  the  owners  of  the 
company  to  see  what  he  could  do  to 
change  the  conditions.  When  the  new 
company  had  taken  the  property  it  had 
been  much  run  down  physically ;  they  had 
built  it  up,  got  it  on  a  profitable  basis, 
and  they  wanted  now  to  attack  the  problem 
of  a  new  relationship  with  the  personnel. 

Mr.  Hatch,  the  treasurer  of  the  com- 
pany, had  been  for  some  time  interested 
in  experiments  in  "industrial  democracy," 
and  had  begun  the  introduction  of  the  new 
system  in  a  mill  in  which  he  was  inter- 
ested in  Abbeville,  S.  C.  He  wanted  to 
try  out  something  of  the  same  sort  in 
Wappingers  Falls.  He  had  only  two 
general  ideas  regarding  the  method  of 
going  about  it — both  fundamental.  One 
was  to  go  slow,  not  make  changes  too 
abruptly,  the  other  was  to  be  honest  with 
the  workers  at  every  step;  that  is,  not  to 
give  them  something  that  looked  like  a 
"new  deal,"  merely  as  a  screen  for  a  closer 
riveting  upon  them  of  the  old  system — 
or  to  prevent  unionism,  or  to  forestall 
strikes. 

A  meeting  of  the  five  hundred  operatives 
was  called  and  the  new  representative 
plan  was  explained  to  them,  and  they 
elected  by  secret  ballot  six  representatives 
(afterward  eleven)  from  the  various  de- 
partments. These  were  organized  into 
a  board  of  operatives  and  James  Myers 
was  chosen  executive  secretary,  his  salary 
being  paid  by  the  company.  It  is  to  his 
enthusiasm,  vision,  and  organizing  ability 
that  the  plan  owes  much  of  its  success. 


There  was  one  small  labor-union  of 
skilled  men  in  the  mill,  and  they  joined  in 
the  enterprise  and  elected  their  president, 
Mr.  Bennett,  to  the  board,  where  his  ex- 
perience as  a  union-leader  was  of  great 
value.  The  board,  at  the  beginning,  was 
given  three  groups  of  powers: 

■  (1)  To  solve  the  problem  of  housing. 
The  company  houses  were  out  of  repair 
and  there  was  constant  complaint.^  The 
company  agreed  to  give  the  board  of 
operatives  entire  charge  of  these  houses 
and  to  supply  the  money  for  all  repairs 
they  should  recommend. 

(2)  To  take  up  the  matter  di  education 
and  recreation  in  the  community  and  es- 
pecially the  matter  of  a  club-house  to 
take  the  place  of  the  saloons  when  they 
should  be  closed. 

(3)  The  board  was  also  empowered 
to  suggest  methods  of  improvement  to 
the  management  in  other  matters— liv- 
ing conditions,  wages,  and  the  like,  but 
it  was  without  power  to  enforce  its 
recommendations. 

A  survey  of  housing  conditions  was  im- 
mediately begun,  and  the  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  operatives  on  the  board  was 
at  once  apparent — and  also  their  desire 
to  maintain  a  businesslike  attitude  toward 
the  problem.  That  is,  they  held  that  the 
houses  ought  to  return  a  fair  interest  on 
the  capital  invested.  At  once  a  great 
transformation  began  to  take  place  in  the 
village:  reconstruction  of  old  houses, 
new  paint,  new  conveniences,  and  even 
the  removal  of  several  antiquated  tene- 
ments. All  this  was  entirely  managed 
by  the  board  of  operatives  but  paid  for 
by  the  company.  The  board  established 
a  fine  baseball  and  athletic  field  in  a 
natural  amphitheater  and  a  playground 
for  the  children,  and  by  winter  they  had 
taken  possession  of  one  of  the  old  saloon 
buildings  and  changed  it  into  a  well- 
equipped  village  club-house,  which  is 
to-day  one  of  the  centers  of  life  in  the 
town.  They  also  began  the  publication 
of  a  monthly  paper  called  Bleachery  Life, 
dealing  not  only  with  the  new  plans,  but 
with  all  sides  of  miU-life,  including  certain 
news  printed  in  Italian  for  Italian  workers. 
This  has  been  a  real  agency  in  awakening 
mutual  interest.  Plans  have  now  been 
made  for  selling  all  company  houses  to 
the  workers  at  low  prices  with  deferred 
payments. 

This  system  treated  the  employee  not 
as  a  means  to  an  end,  but  as  an  end  in 
himself.  As  it  began  to  show  indications 
of  success  and  permanency,  the  board  of 
operatives,  coming  into  contact  with  the 
deeper  problems  of  the  mill  itself — wages, 
hours,  and  real  domestic  control — saw  that 
its  power  must  be  enlarged,  and  in  May, 
1919,  asked  for  more  power.  The  board 
explained  to  the  company  that  the  apathy 
and  lack  of  interest  with  which  the  em- 
ployees viewed  the  board's  work  were  due 
to  the  fact  that  its  duties  were  not  directly 
concerned  with  the  questions  of  hours, 
wages,  and  conditions.  The  management 
was  ready  for  the  next  step.     Hours  were 


^  DIAMONDS  s^ 


FROM  JASON  WEILER  &  SONS, 

of  Bolton,  Mass..  one  of  America'a 
leading  diamond  importers. 

For  over  43  years  the  house  of  Jason  Weiler 
&  Sons  of  Boston  has  been  one  of  the  lead- 
ing diamond  importing  concerns  in  Amer- 
ica selling  to  jewelers.  However,  a  large 
business  is  done  direct  by  mail  with  cus- 
tomers at  importing  prices  I  Here  are 
several  diamond  offers  —  direct  to  you 
by  mail — wliich  clearly  demonstrate  our 
position  to  name  prices  on  diamonds  that 
should  interest  any  present  or  prospective 
diamond  purchaser : 

This  genuine  one  carat  dia- 
mond is  of  lino  brillancy  and 
perfectly  cut.  Mounted  in 
Tiffany  style,  14k.  solid  gold 
setting.  Money  refunded 
unless  entirely  satisfied. 
Our  price    direct    COQC 

to  you.., «p^i70 

I  carat.  $295.00 


Men's  Green  Gold 
Diamond  Ring 


$485 


Fin©  blue  white  perfectly 
cut  diamond,  embedded  in 
solid  platinum.  King  is 
handsomely  hand-carved  in 
Grecian  design. 


l^adies'  All   Platinum 
Diamond  Rinfii 


$365 


Six  blue  white  perfectly  cut 
diamonds  set  on  sides  of  the 
ring.  Large  center  stone  is 
fine  blue-white  color,  per- 
fectly cut  and  of  exceptional 
brilliancy.  Ring  is  exquisite- 
ly  hand-carved  and  pierced. 


Ladies' All  Platinum 
Diamond  Ring 


$450 


Perfectly  cut,  blue  white 
diamond  in  center  and  six- 
teen small  diamonds  em- 
bedded in  solid  platinum 
ring  in  a  rich  lac©  work 
design — exquisitely  carved 
and  pierced. 


Ladies'  Diamond 
Ring— White  Gold 


$125 


Perfectly  cut,  blue  white  dia- 
mond.mounted  in  richly  carved 
and  pierced  white  gold  ring;  4 
small  perfectly  cut  diamonds 
on  sides. 


A   Few   Weights 

and  Prices 

pf  Other   Diamond   Rings.    | 

ji  carat 

$  94.00 

I -J  carats  - 

-  $4S5-oo 

'.  carat 

147.00 

2    carats  - 

-  -  620.00 

I  carat  -  -  -  - 

221.00 

3    carats  - 

-  -  930.00 

Money  Refunded  if  not  entirely 

satisfied 

We  refer  you  as  to  our  reliability 
to  any  bank  or  newspaper  in  Boston 

Ifdesired,  rines  will  be 
sent  to  your  bank  or  any 
Kxpress  Co,  with  privi- 
lege of  examination.  Our 
diamond  guarantee  for  full 
value  tor  all  lime  goes  with 
every  purchase. 

Write    today  for  this 
viiliialtle  esitaloe  on 

Ifoiv  to  Jtuy  Oianioiids^j 

This  book  is  beautifully 
illustrated.  Tells  liowi  to 
judge,  select  and  I'uy  dia- 
monds. Tells  how  they 
mine,  cut  and  market  dia- 
monds. This  book  shows 
weights,  sizes  and  prices  of 
a  Million  Dollars  Worth  of 
Diamonds. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  you 
FREE  on  receiptor  your  Qftme 
and  address. 


Also  Write  for  FREE  128-paKe 
Catalogof  Jewelry, Watche8,Silver,etc. 

.A  Splendid  Guide  for  the  Gift  Buyer 


Jason  Weiler  &  Sons 

377    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 

ZHamond  Importers  since  1876 
Foreien  Agencie*:  Amsterdam,  London  and  Parin 
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Kardex'Vour  Business 


No  matter  whether  you  have  only 
fifty,  or  a  miUion,  items  or  names  to 
handle,  you  can  locate  the  one  you 
want  instantly  with  Kardex.  No  other 
system  gives  you  so  many  advantages  as 


In  Kardex  every  card  is  in  plain  sight — each  in 
its  individual  holder  with  its  index  item  exposed 
to  plain  view,  yet  protected  from  dirt,  dust,  and 
handling,  by  transoloid  pocket  holder.  Color 
guides,  easily  attached,  give  any  desired  classi- 
fication. 

Both  sides  of  every  card  are  available  without 
removing  cards  from  holders.  Cards  and  holders 
can  l)e  removed  singly  or  in  groups  easily  and 
quickly. 

Kardex  steel  cabinets  handle  any  number  of 
cards,  from  50  to  a  million — every  one  in  sight. 

Write  for  Kardex  Catalog 

that  explains  exclusive  features  of  Kardex.  It  is  an  author- 
ity on  cards-in-sight  business'systems.  Learn  how  you  can 
save  clerk-cost. 

Kardex   service   meariK   prompt   deliveries.      Change  your  old 
System  without  loss  of  time. 

AMERICAN  KARDEX  COMPANY 

2002   Kardex    Building  TONA WANDA,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Offices  and  Representatives 
in  Principal  Cities 
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reduced  from  fifty-fi\e  to  forty-eight,  and 
wages  were  increased  by  15  per  cent.  But 
the  board  of  operatives  also  promised  to 
show  the  true  spirit  of  cooperation  by 
increasing  production,  and  the  emploj^ees 
kept  that  promise.  Mr.  Baker's  account 
continues: 

The  next  step  was  a  long  one.  The 
company  decided  to  establish  a  board  of 
management,  consisting  of  three  members 
representing  the  employer's  side  (the  man- 
ager of  the  mill,  the  New  York  agent,  and 
the  treasurer  of  the  company,  Mr.  Hatch), 
and  three  members  chosen  by  the  board  of 
operatives,  Mr.  Aurswald,  Mr.  Beasley,  and 
Mr.  Clark.  Tliis  board  was  given  abso- 
lute power  "to  settle  and  adjust  such 
matters  of  miU  management  as  may  arise" 
— practically  complete  control  of  the  mill. 
In  case  of  a  deadlock  between  the  two 
groups  over  any  question  they  are  em- 
powered to  elect  a  seventh  arbitrating 
member,  whose  deciding  vote  shaU  be 
final.  This  board  went  into  control  in 
August,  1919. 

A  profit-sharing  system  was  adopted 
on  these  terms:  After  all  expenses  are 
paid,  including  6  per  cent,  interest  on 
capital,  the  net  profits,  whatever  they 
may  be,  are  divided,  half  and  half,  between 
the  stockholders  and  the  workers.  Mr. 
Hess,  the  agent  (manager)  of  the  mill,  has 
introduced  a  complete  cost-accounting 
system,  so  that  net  profits  can  be  known 
monthly,  and  dividends  are  therefore  now 
declared  monthly.  The  first  dividend 
to  the  wage-workers  was  paid  last  August 
and  represented  4  per  cent,  upon  wages 
earned  in  the  previous  six  months. 

No  sooner,  however,  is  any  profit- 
sharing  plan  discust  than  the  problem 
arises  as  to  what  will  happen  when  losses 
come.  The  company  has  met  this  prob- 
lem by  establishing  two  sinking-funds  to  be 
built  up  out  of  profits  until  each  reaches 
$250,000 — one  to  pay  half  wages  to  work- 
ers, if  the  miU  is  forced  to  close  down,  the 
other  to  maintain  regular  interest  on 
capital. 

These  new  responsibilities,  coupled  with 
the  new  opportunities  for  a  real  share  in 
any  increased  effort,  have  awakened  a 
wholly  new  spirit  in  tlie  mill.  There  is  a 
reason  now  for  "getting  busy,"  for  push- 
ing up  production.  Instead  of  opposing 
the  introduction  of  efficiency  schemes  in 
the  plant — as  workmen  so  often  do — they 
welcome  them.  For  more  production, 
more  ctTicient  work,  means  more  profits — 
and  half  of  all  ])rofits  go  to  them. 

I  want  to  give  one  example  of  this. 
Last  winter  the  New  York  office  "came 
back"  at  the  board  of  operatives  at  the 
mill  because  of  damage  to  one  large  ship- 
ment of  cloth  tlirough  "pin-cuts."  It 
luxd  cost  the  company  !|(),000.  In  former 
times  this  loss  would  have  been  "swalloAved" 
and  not  much  said;  perhaps  some  em- 
])loyoe  "fired"  if  the  guilty  one  could  be 
found.  Here  is  the  way  the  New  York 
office  exi^rest  its  feelings  to  the  operatives 
at  the  mill: 

"Let's  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing 
figure  this  out  for  each  of  us.  Increase*! 
expenses  mean  decreased  profits,  and  in 
this  instance  our  decrease  in  ])rofits  amounts 
to  about  .f 0,000,  less  what  we  can  get  for 
the  salvage.  Under  our  partnership  agrco- 
nieiit  \Uv  stockholders  stand  half,  or 
.1i;3,000,    and    the   other   $3,000   is    at    tho 
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expense  of  the  operatives.  You  all  can 
easily  figure  out  for  yourselves  just  about 
what  your  individual  share  of  this  is,  and 
ean  ask  yourselves  if  you  got  your  money's 
worth.  We  are  sure  the  stockholders  did 
not.  We  haven't  written  you  a  letter  for 
some  time,  but  this  subject  sure  did  drag 
us  out  of  our  shell." 

It  was  no  trouble  for  the  five  hundred 
operatives  at  the  mill  to  calculate  what 
that  piece  of  carelessness  cost,  on  an  aver- 
age, each  of  them.  It  was  $G.  It  went 
through  the  mill  like  a  shock,  and  it  was 
known  just  how  and  where  the  damage 
occurred.  It  can  be  seen  what  the  public 
opinion  of  the  mill  would  be  toward 
those  workers  who  had  been  so  careless 
as  to  reduce  b}^  -Iti  the  profits  of  every 
employee  in  the  mill! 

At  thfc  payment  of  each  month's  divi- 
dend it  is  proposed  to  hold  a  mass-meeting 
at  which  affairs  of  the  mill  will  be  discust, 
and  improvement  in  processes  and  monej- 
saving  devices  can  be  suggested.  But  this 
is  not  all: 

The  company  has  now  gone  still  a  step 
further  upon  the  road  to  "industrial 
democracy."  It  has  reorganized  its  own 
board  of  directors.  It  has  now  five 
members,  three  representing  capital  and 
management,  one  elected  by  the  board  of 
operatives  and  one  representing  the  com- 
munity of  Wappingers  Falls.  This  is 
aimed  to  draw  together  all  the  interests 
concerned;  the  management,  the  workers, 
the  town.  Especially  is  the  last  a  novel 
idea — community  representation — for  in 
all  old  mill-towns  there  is  a  heavy  weight 
of  dull  local  suspicion  of  the  mill  and  the 
company.  If  the  town  can  know  what  is 
going  on,  it  is  the  theory  of  Mr.  Hatch 
that  the  town  also  will  help.  He  wants 
good  will  all  the  way  round.  The  company 
has  also  made  arrangement  to  sell  shares 
of  its  stock  to  its  operatives  at  a  low  price. 

The  greatest  source  of  difficulty,  sus- 
picion and  jealousy,  leading  to  war  in 
international  affairs,  is  secret  diplomacy. 
And  so  it  is  in  industrial  affairs;  secret 
deals,  back-stairs  agreements,  sly  book- 
keeping, dishonest  profit  -  sharing.  The 
men  behind  the  Wappingers  Falls  experi- 
ment recognize  this  and  have  provided 
for  a  wide  degree  of  publicity.  With  repre- 
sentatives of  the  board  of  operatives 
sitting  on  the  board  of  management  of  the 
mill  nothing  relating  to  the  manufacturing 
end  of  the  business  can  be  covered  up — 
and  now  with  a  delegate  of  tlie  operatives 
in  the  board  of  directors  the  entire  inside 
of  the  company's  business  will  be  known. 
This  is  a  very  advanced  step — taken,  so 
far  as  I  know,  by  only  two  other  em- 
ployers: one  the  Filene  Store  in  Boston, 
the  other  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Soap 
Company,  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  perhaps 
practicable  yet  only  in  relatively  small 
industries,  but  it  is  a  tremendous  demon- 
stration of  the  absolute  sincerity  of  the 
employer  in  approaching  his  problem. 
It  also  is  the  best  insurance  to  the  em- 
ployer that  his  industry  will  weather  hard 
times  and  the  possible  necessity  of  re- 
ducing wages  with  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  workers — for  they,  also,  will  be  on 
the  inside  and  know  of  the  difficulties  and 
problems  that  confront  the  industry  as 
well  as  he  does. 
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You  Can't  Break  It 
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"Fold  right  through  it.  It  will  make  a 
clean,  straight  crease,  and  the  folder  will  not 
be    marred — it   is    printed    on    Fold  well" 

1  HE  printer  speaks  in  no  uncertain  terms  because 
he  knows  what  he  can  expect  of  Foldwell.  He  knqws 
that  Foldwell  is  made  with  a  rag  base  and  that  its 
fibres  will  bend  over  smoothly  at  the  crease,  whether 
folded  with  or  against  the  grain,  and  not  pull  out 
into  saw  tooth  edges.  He  knows  this  because  he 
has  demonstrated  it  on  hundreds  of  jobs  where 
perfect  printing  and  lasting  quality  were  demanded. 

There  is  no  paper  manufactured  to  withstand  the 
strain  of  rough  usage  as  does  Foldwell.  If  you  would 
have  your  catalog,  broadside  or  sales  letter  reach 
its  destination  with  clean,  unbroken  text  and  illus- 
trations— specify  Foldwell. 

Note — IV e  will  gladly  send  our  booklet,  "Paper 
as  a  Factor  in  Modern  Merchandising. " 

CHICAGO   PAPER  CO.,   Manufacturers 

800  South  Wells  Street      -      -      -      CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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29-33  Lafayette  St..NewYorkCity 
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McClellan  Paper  Company, 

700  S.4th  St., Minneapolis, Minn, 
McClellan   Paper  Company, 

Duluth,    Minn. 
Acme  Paper  Company, 

115    S.    Eighth    St., 
St.    Louis,    Mo. 


Carpenter  Paper   Company. 

106    Seventh   St.   Viaduct, 
Des  Jloines.   Iowa 
Cincinnati  Cordage  &  Paper  Co., 

Cincinnati,    Ohio 
Spokane  Paper  &  Stationery  Co., 

Spokane,    Washington 
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Tacoma,    Washington 
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Ninth&HarneySts. , Omaha, Neb. 
Kansas  City   Paper  House, 
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Carpenter   Paper   Company. 

143  State  St..SaltLakeCity,Utah 
Commerce  Paper  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 
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St.  Paul  Paper  Co.,  St. Paul. Minn. 
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HOW  A  THIRTY- MILLION   DOLLAR 

BUSINESS  MAN  KEEPS  HIS 

WORKERS  HAPPY 

A  GARDEN,  a  cow,  chiekens,  and  chiJ- 
-^"*-  dren  constitute  the  full  equipment  of 
a  regular  worker,  in  the  opinion  of  Fuller 
E.  Callaway,  the  head  of  one  of  the  great 
merchandising  concerns  of  this  country. 
Mr.  (^allaway  has  made  it  a  point  in  the 
conduct  of  his  business  to  see  that  as  many 
as  possible  of  his  workers  become  "regular." 
His  ideas  regarding  this  matter,  as  well  as 
others  relating  to  business,  speak  for  them- 
selves. We  are  told  that  he  began  his 
merchandising  career  by  starting  a  five- 
and-ten-cent  store  in  La  Grange,  Ga., 
thirty  years  ago  on  a  borrowed  capital  of 
i\\e  hundred  dollars.  To-day  he  is  the 
head  of  a  company  doing  a  thirty-million- 
dollar  a  year  business.  Of  course,  other 
things  besides  his  method  of  handling  em- 
ployees have  contributed  to  his  success. 
We  learn,  for  instance,  that  he  is  a  great 
worker.  For  a  number  of  j^ears  after  start- 
ing his  business  he  worked  sixteen  hours  a 
day,  and  "I  enjoyed  myself  every  hour  of 
the  sixteen,"  he  says.  Even  now  when  he 
might  be  expected  to  take  life  a  bit  easy  he 
says  he  likes  "to  be  crowded  with  jobs 
ahead,  so  that  I  scarcely  have  time  to  do 
them  all."  Mr.  Callawaj's  ideas  regard- 
ing the  treatment  of  workers  is  of  particu- 
lar interest  at  this  time  of  industrial  unrest. 
We  read  thereof  in  an  article  in  System 
(New  York)  written  by  Neil  M.  Clark. 
Says  Mr.  Clark: 

Callaway  makes  every  effort  to  get  men 
into  the  jobs  they  like,  and  give  them  an 
interest  in  it.  This  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
his  low  labor  turnover;  but  not  the  only 
one. 

Labor  stability,  he  believes,  is  not  due  to 
any  one  thing.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
sum  of  many  little  things.  -  A  straw  broke 
the  camel's  back.  Many  straws  of  the  right 
kind,  Callaway  believes,  break  the  work- 
man's hankering  to  wander  on  to  another 
job.  And  in  a  given  case  any  one  of  a  dozen 
"straws"  may  1)e  the  particular  one  respon- 
sil)lc.  Callaway  provides  enough  "straws" 
to  stabilize  a  large  majority'  of  his  work(»rs. 

Many  of  these  workers  fresh  from  the 
country  are  entirely  ignorant  of  l)ook  learn- 
ing— can  not  even  read  or  write.  Calla- 
way believes  that  his  iirst  big  job  is  to  edu- 
cate them  and  their  families.  That  is  the 
reason  for  the  handsome  rod  brick  school- 
liouse,  furnished  with  the  best  in  the  way 
of  ('(jnipment  and  teachers,  that  stands  on 
a,  liill  <)\.crl()()l<ing  tlie  \illai;(^. 

Tli(^  children  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
profit  by  the  school.  There  are  night 
(•hisses  for  older  folk  who  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  tli(>m.  Given  a  lair  amount 
of  (idiication,  Callaway  believes  that  the 
worker  is  in  a  far  be(ter  |)osition  (o  know 
his  abilities,  lo  think  for  himself,  and  to 
get  himself  established  in  a,  j()l>  for  which 
he  is  (ilfcd,  and  slay  there. 

"Train  the  man  to  think  for  himself," 
he  says,  "and  let  him  si)eak  for  himself 
when  he  wants  something.  1  thiidv  that 
is  niorr  Iogi<'al  than  having  a  grouj)  of  three 
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It  Justifies  Your 
Judgment 

When  the  weather  Is  at  its  worst  the  contents  of 
your  buildings  need  protection  most— that's  the 
time  when  a  roofing  is  of  greatest  value  to  you. 

Remember  this  when  you  buy  ready  roofing. 
Remember  that  you  are  buying  for  foul  weather, 
not  for  fair. 

Ru-ber-oid  Roofing  makes  a  friend  of  every  man 
who  buys  it  because,  when  the  test  comes,  it 
justifies  his  judgment.  Year  after  year  It  will  face 
the  worst^  weather  nature  can  send  and  year 
after  year  it  will  protect   the    building  it  covers. 

You  can  ask  no  more  of  a  roofing  than  that. 
But  on  the  other  hand  you  should  ask  no  less. 

So  when  you  buy  ready  roofing— buy  Ru-ber-oid.  For 
twenty-five  years  it  has  been  made  to  meet  a  standard 
of  quaUty — not  of  price.  It  has  been  made  to  give 
service-plus.    That's  what  it  will  give  you  when  you  use  it. 


RU-BER-OIO 

ROOFING 

Made  bv 

JUe  Standard  Paint  Co 

Woolworth  Buil<Ui\j  New  York 

Chicago  N.W  York 
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QKis  \\ea.Y\\ovi  can  give  tjour  lawn 
better  care  at  less  cost 


fl  All  those  who  have  large  lawns  to  care  for  know 
only  too  well  how  difficult  such  care  has  been  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years.  Many  fine  lawns  have  been 
badly  neglected  because  it  has  been  next  to  im- 
possible to  get  the  necessary  help. 
t^  This  year  you  can  give  your  lawn  the  attention 
it  requires  and  have  the  work  done  better  and  at 
less  cost  than  was  ever  possible  with  hand  mowers. 
The  Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mower  will  solve  your 
grass  cutting  problems  just  the  same  as  it  has  for 
hundreds  of  others. 

tj  The  Ideal  is  a  power  mower  and  roller  in  one, 
and  the  sod  is  rolled  every  time  the  grass  is  cut. 
^  The  mower  has  a  thirty-inch  cut  and  one  man 
can  easily  mow  four  or  five  acres  of  grass  per  day 


at  an  operating  expense  of  about  fifty  cents  for 
fuel  and  oil.  Machine  turns  easily  and  will  cut 
close  up  to  walks,  trees,  flower  beds  and  shrubbery. 
<|  A  sturdy,  powerful  and  simple  machine  with 
no  clutches  or  ;  complicated  parts  to  wear  and 
get  out  of  order. 

<J  Owners  of  large  estates,  public  parks,  golf  clubs, 
country  clubs,  cemeteries,  etc.,  are  all  using  the 
Ideal  Tractor  Lawn  Mower  with  great  success. 

^  A  special  set  of  cutting  blades  can  be  furnished 
for  use  on  the  putting  greens. 

^  You  can  secure  the  Ideal  through  your  dealer 
direct  or  from  our  factory.  Write  today  for  cata- 
logue and  further  details. 


IDEAL     POWER     LAWN     MOWER     COMPANY 

R.  E.  OLDS,  Chairman 

420  Kalamazoo  Street  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 

*— — — 

jIDEAL  POWER  LAW^N    MOAVER, 
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hundred  or  five  hundred  men  present  de- 
mands through  a  delegate." 

A  happy  worker  is  not  an  agitator.  The 
agitator  always  has  "something  on  his 
chest."  Callaway  aims  to  provide  his 
workers  many  reasons  for  happiness. 

He  gi^'es  bonuses  wherever  he  can,  and 
is  profoundly  convinced  of  the  incentive 
vnlue  of  the  bonus  if  properly  used.  Most 
of  the  work  is  i)aid  for  on  a  piece-rate  basis. 
Bonuses  are  given  for  extra  production; 
also  for  regular  attendance;  and  besides, 
the  profits  of  the  company  are  shared 
among  all  workers  who  have  been  in  the 
company's  service  for  a  year. 

Callaway  quotes  the  Bible  as  his  author- 
ity for  bonuses:  "To  him  that  hath  shall 
be  given."  Hei'e  is  an  instance  of  how  his 
plan  works.  At  on<>  of  the  regular  meet- 
ings of  superintendents  it  developed  that 
most  of  the  mills  were  having  trouble  get- 
ting work  through  the  slubbers  on  time. 
On  their  work  the  succeeding'steps  in  the 
process  depended. 

"We  put  clocks  in  this  department,"  says 
Callaway,  "and  found  that  the  work  of  the 
slubbers  was  costing  us  eight  cents  a  unit. 
Previously-  the  men  had  been  working  on  a 
sti'aight  wage.  We  gave  notice  that  in 
future  we  would  pay  eight  cents  for  each 
unit  up  to  a  certain  amount;  ten  cents  for 
each  unit  over  that  amount  up  to  a  speci- 
fied point;  and  twelve  cents  beyond  that. 
The  production  immediately  increased. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  bit  of  trouble 
from  delays." 

In  harmony  with  his  belief  that  workers 
should  have  cows  and  chickens,  Mr.  Calla- 
way assists  his  employees  to  save.  Ninety- 
nine  per  cent,  of  them  have  savings  ac- 
counts, w^e  are  told.  Often  the  company 
advances  money  to  them  for  an  initial  de- 
posit, never  less  than  twenty-five  dollars. 
The  new  depositor  is  more  interested  when 
he  knows  he  has  that  amount  on  deposit 
leather  than  one  dollar.     Further: 

Again,  one  of  the  first  transactions  that 
the  company  has  with  most  new  workers 
is  to  lend  them  enough  money  to  buy  a 
cow.  No  interest  is  charged,  and  the  prin- 
cipal can  be  paid  back  as  it  is  convenient. 
Most  of  the  men  also  have  chickens. 

The  invariably  neat  cottages  which  are 
scattered  over  the  hills  are  important 
"straws"  that  hold  workers  and  helj)  to 
break  their  desin^  to  wander  on  to  other 
jobs. 

M\(\  there  are  many  other  "straws." 
For  instan(H',  ev(>ry  school  boy  and  girl  has 
agardcMi  and  the  incentive  of  i)rizes  to  make 
it  a  good  one.  "A  man  is  not  so  likely  to 
leave  his  job  on  a  mimil(>'s  notice,"  Cnlhi- 
way  argues,  "if  his  boy  has  a  line  garden 
coming  along,  and  a  chance  to  win  a  liand- 
somc^  prize  with  his  i)ro(liic('  from  it." 

Another  "straw"  is  tlie  \  iiiage  green- 
house, of  whicii  the  workers  :ind  their 
families  have  the  use.  Most  of  tiie  women, 
for  example,  store  their  jjotted  plants  here 
for  the  winter.  If  a  \vork(>r  wants  to  give 
up  his  job  in  the  middle  of  wiiit<>r  and  move 
away,  his  wife  is  liUely  to  tell  him  that  he 
can't  do  it  lier  i)laiits  nrv  in  lh(^  green- 
house, jiiid  the  phi('«'  where  lie  wants  to 
move  has  no  greeiiiiouse! 

An  (>xcellent  liosi)ital  is  also  pro\  ided 
with  a  splendi<lly  e(|ui])ped  staff.  Unmar- 
ried woiiHui  have  the  privilege-  of  living  at    I 
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the  Martha  Washington.  Inn,  a  company 
dormitory,  and  for  the  young  men  a  similar 
institution  is  the  Ben  Franklin  Inn.  The 
company  has  also  built  a  swimming-pool 
that  is  available  to  all  the  workers.  There 
is  no  charge,  but  every  one  must  have  a 
ticket.  To  take  a  "doffer"  boy's  pool- 
ticket  away  from  him  for  lateness  or  ab- 
sence, or  some  misdemeanor,  is  the  worst 
kind  of  punishment.  Callaway  Park,  in 
the  center  of  town,  is  village  property.  It 
is  given  over  to  park  purposes,  according 
to  the  deed,  "until  Gabriel  blows  his  horn." 

"I  had  that  put  in  the  deed,"  Callaway 
explains,  "because  I  was  afraid  that  after 
I  was  dead  somebody  might  decide  to  use 
the  space  for  buildings !  I  want  the  village 
to  have  its  park  always." 

Callaway  admires  the  colonial  policy  of 
England,  and  believes  it  can  be  applied  with 
success  in  industrial  life.  That  policy,  as 
he  interprets  it,  is  to  stand  fast  by  a  few 
fundamentals  and  avoid  meddling  in  details. 
The  fundamentals  that  Callaway  requires 
are  morality  and  temperance.  Given  those 
qualities,  he  insists  that  workers  shall  have 
the  utmost  freedom  in  regulating  their 
lives.  He  does  not  believe  in  giving  things 
to  workers.  "Welfare  work,"  as  such,  he 
considers  utterly  futile. 

One  of  Mr.  Callaway's  hobbies  is  to  do 
everything  he  does  ' '  right. ' '  He  has  started 
many  businesses,  but  says  he  never  started 
a  new  one  until  he  knew  the  last  was  on  a 
firm  basis  so  "it  would  stay  put."  His 
solution  of  various  business  problems  is  in- 
dicated in  the  following: 

"One  of  my  big  jobs  is  to  teach  my  men 
to  spend  money.  Right  spending  is  always 
saving.  But  somehow  most  of  us  have  a 
curious  tendency  to  want  to  scrimp  at  some 
point,  tho  we  may  spend  lavishly  at  others. 
I  have  known  men  in  my  organization  who 
were  eager  to  provide  excellent  working 
conditions,  but  hesitate  to  increase  wages 
when  I  could  see  an  almost  certain  saving 
f.rom  such  an  increase.  There  was  a  farmer 
once  who  argued  that  he  could  train  his  cow 
to  eat  sawdust.  He  was  right.  The  cow  got 
so  hungry  she  ate  sawdust.  But  she  died. 
It  doesn't  pay  to  try  the  sawdust  plan  in 
business." 

Callaway  calls  his  methods  merely  "en- 
lightened self-interest";  and  he  recognizes 
the  danger  of  pressing  idealism  in  industry 
beyond  the  point  where  it  is  profitable  and 
practical.  He  argues,  with  a  business  of 
thirty  millions  to  support  his  argument, 
that  no  employer  can  afford  not  to  provide 
the  best  working  conditions,  with  all  that 
goes  to  make  the  worker  happy  in  his  job 
and  his  environment. 

Callaway  is  always  full  of  new  projects 
and  eager  for  new  ideas,  from  whatever 
source.  "I  learned  that  people  like  to 
trade  in  a  store  that  looked  busy.  They 
might  admire  fine  fixtures  and  big  vacant 
spaces.  But  they  couldn't  trade  there  as 
readily  as  in  a  cozy,  busy  store.  That  is  a 
principle  I  use  in  my  activities." 

His  saving  sense  of  humor  is  one  thing 
that  helps  to  make  Callaway  dear  to  his 
workers  and  associates.  For  seventeen 
generations  his  direct  male  ancestors  were 
ministers,  with  the  motto:   or  a  pro  nobis — 
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Every  -piece  in  the   Sampler 
is  a  first  choice 

In  the  Sampler  are  none  of  those  kinds  that  invariably  find 
their  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  box  and  are  chosen  last.  The 
assortment  in  the  Sampler  is  the  result  of  a  most  unusual  process 
of  selection.  Every  piece  is  a  proved 
favorite,  for  we  pack  in  the  Sampler 
sweets  selected  from  our  ten  best-liked 
packages — famous  since  1842.  When  you 
give  the  Sampler  you  know  that  it  will  be 
enjoyed  from  the  first  piece  to  the  last. 

Whitman's  are  »old  by  our  selected  agents  everywhere 
STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  Inc.  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Sole  makers  of  Whitman 's  Instantaneous  Chocolate,  Cocoa  and 
Marshmallons)    Whip 


and 

the  Completion 


Brisk,  keen   winds — though  invigorating^ 

roughen  and  chap  tender  skin,  and  often  make 
the  complexion  blotched  and  gray  looking  by 
filling  the  tiny  pores  with  dust. 

Prevent  these  conditions — help  to  keep  your 

skin  clear,  healthy  and  soft  by  letting  the  pure 
refreshing  lather  of  Resinol  Soap  sink  into  the 
pores  and  rid  them  of  lurking  impurities. 
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Compression  Coup- 
lings— for  connect- 
ing brass  or  copper 
tubing  without 
soldering  or  fl.^ring 


For  AutoSjTrucks 
and  Tractors 

IMPERIAL  Products  include  a  com- 
plete line  of  Motor  Equipment,  a  few 
units  of  which  are  shown  on  this  page. 

Many  of  the  leading  Automobile, 
Truck  and  Tractor  manufacturers  are 
using  Imperial  Products  as  standard 
equipment. 

Your  garage  man  or  dealer  can 
supply  you  promptly. 


The  Imperial  Brass 
Manufacturing  Co. 

1229  W.  Harriion  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


S.  A.  E.  Tube  Couplinti 
(Sectional  View) 


75-F  Flaring  Tool 


11  2 -F  Handy  A.s-w.rl 
ini-nt  of  Imperial  Prim- 
iriK    Cups,    Shut-Off 
Cfxrksanl  Drain  Cocks 


Imperial  Products 
Include : 

Honor  Roll  and  Memorial 

Tablets 
Cast  Bronze  Signs 
Name  Plate:;,  Kick  Plates 
Door  Guards 
Pull  and  Push  Bars 
Carbon  Burning  Outfits 
Watrous  Duojet  Outfits 
Liquid    Soai>    an!    Dis 

pensers 
Self-Heating  Iron 
Imperial  Flashlight  Clun 


Imperial  Primer 
(Starts  Motors  Instant- 
ly in  Cold  Weather) 


."i-E  Priming  Cup 
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pray  for  ii.s.     Callaway  has  changed  it  to 
ora  lyro  me — pray  for  iiic. 

And  it  i.s  growing-  that  way  in  a  hox-hedge 
in  front  of  his  honn  .  for  all  avIio  Avill  read. 
11  typifi<'s  tin,'  man. 


98-J  Gasoline  Slraiiir,- 


27-EF  Shut-Off  Cock 


42  E  Drain  Cock 


LIVE    MODERN    METHODS  IN  INTRO- 
DUCING  CANDY 

ARE  you  "drifting  tlirougli  life  nncoii- 
stiious  of  Avhat  you  are  overlooking  in 
the  way  of  little  pleasures  that  serve  a 
great  big  purpose?"  Tlien  the  eandy-uian 
Avill  get  you  if  you  don't  wateh  out.  He 
considers  it  his  duty  to  "round  up"  folk 
of  j^our  kind  and  introduce  candy  to  j'^ou. 
He  says  so  in  an  article  "with  the  above 
title  in  Sweets  (Atlanta,  Ga.).  That  pretty 
talk  about  drifting  through  life  is  a  direct 
(itiotation  from  what  he  says  about  j'ou. 
You  are,  to  giA  e  the  conversation  a  scientific 
twist,  just  a-hankering  for  carbohydrates, 
and  since  kind  Uncle  Sam  will  not  let  us 
have  the  liquid  variety  formerly  popular — 
all,  Avell,  Ave  must  perforce  get  along  with 
sugar.  And  here  is  where  the  lurking 
eandy-xnan  just  i)onnc.es  out  at  you. 
Listen  to  him: 

ft  is  very  easy  to  understand  why  some 
jicople  l)uy  more  candy  than  others.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  "sweet  tooth"  is  more 
])r()nounced  in  some  than  in  others,  it  is  not 
uiu'easonahlc  to  believe  that  a  great  man\ 
jK'oplc  A\l](>  are  not  regular  i)atrons  of 
candy-stores  can  be  taught  to  cultiAate  a 
1ast('  for  confectioneries. 

All  Ibe  regular  candy-storti  patrons  Avere 
not  born  Avith  a  desire  for  SAveets.  It  just 
happened  that  tlie  most  of  them  discovered 
i'crtain  candies  that  appt^aled  to  them,  and 
thertuifter  it  Avas  natural  f(_)r  them  to  ]>e 
regular  Aisitors  at  candy-stores. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  there  are  a  great 
jnany  peo})le  not  regular  candy-buyers 
Avho  liave  very  little  knowledge  of  things 
))leasing  to  the  taste.  Most  of  them  never 
had  occasion  to  make  candy  purchases, 
never  ate  any  that  fispecially  appealed  1o 
them,  and  for  that  reason  they  aiever  give 
jruich  thought  to  confectioneries.  It  will 
be  hard  for  candy-dealers  to  imderstand 
tliat  there  are  folk  in  the  world  Avho  con- 
(hicj  their  daily  lives  Avithout  e\er  a 
tliouglit  lliat  there  are  stores  Avhere  nearly 
every  nonnal  lu-rson  can  find  delicac^ies  that 
are  appeti/.ing,  ])alatable,  and  nourishing. 

"It  is  the  (hity  of  every  dealer  alive  to 
the  interests  of  his  business  to  "round  uj)" 
])eople  of  this  kind.  A  inainmoth  volume 
of  trade  is  represented  in  this  class  of 
prospects,  and  this  thought,  sliould  allow 
i-ainly-ineii  no  rest,  until  th(>v  find  the 
means  of  bringing  Iheni  into  the  fold. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  it  is  a  duty  owt'd 
those  Avho  an^  drifting  through  life  un- 
con.scious  of  what  th(\v  are  overiooking 
in  the  wa.\-  of  littl(>  pleasures  that  S(>r\'e  a 
great  big  i)urpose  in  the  sch(>in(>  of  living. 

Tli(>re  arc  many  peojjle  not  regular  candy- 
buyers  because  1h(\v  have  iu>A'er  fcnind  tli<' 
candy  thai  especjallx'  suits  llieir  taste. 
The  nnrehant  can  iu>t  expect,  a  man  to 
))ay  a  dollar  or  two  dollars,  to  find  out  if 
lie  likes  certain  candy.  Customers  like  to 
know  when  (hey  are  si)en<liug  money  thai 
they  are  gelling  just   what    they  AvanI,  and 
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they  like  to  feel  that  they  will  not  be  dissat- 
isfied after  they  have  paid  for  it. 

A  Western  candy-dealer  had  a  pretty 
good  view  of  this  idea  when  he  ordered 
loose  lots  of  different  high-priced  candies 
to  be  sampled  by  prospective  customers 
before  buying.  It  was  too  much  to  ex- 
pect the  dealer  to  give  away  high-priced 
boxes  of  candy  as  samples,  but  it  costs 
very  little  for  visitors  to  taste  two  or  three 
little  samples  before  deciding  what  they 
wish  to  purchase.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  idea  has  been  very  remunerative 
for  other  dealers  who  have  put  it  to  the 
test. 


"CREATIVE  COMPETITION"  AS  A 
BUSINESS  AID 

THE  man  who  thinks  that  the  success 
of  his  competitors  necessarily  works 
him  an  injury  believes  in  destructive  com- 
petition. Its  object  is  to  down  every  one 
else,  and  occasionally  aU  the  competitors 
go  down  together.  He  who  realizes  that 
the  success  of  his  craft  or  industry,  taken 
as  a  whole,  is  better  worth  working  for 
than  this,  has  creative  competition  as  his 
ideal.  His  striving  reacts  on  his  neighbor, 
and  as  a  result  every  one  works  together. 
Great  national  industries  are  built  up  in 
this  way.  The  distinction  between  the 
destructive  and  creative  varieties  of  com- 
petition is  well  brought  out  in  a  leading 
ea.iorial  that  appears  in  The  Boot  and  Shoe 
Recorder  (Boston),    Says  this  magazine: 

It  isn't  always  easy  to  distinguish  be- 
tween creative  competition  and  the  kind  of 
competition  that  destroys  everything.  In 
one  sense  business  is  like  a  game  and  every 
business  man  might  chant  with  profit,  "My 
competitors  will  get  my  customers — if — 
I — don't — watch — out!"  This  is  good  for 
competitors  and  consumers  alike.  But 
there  isn't  much  call  for  hammer-play. 

The  other  day  an  incident  happened  in 
our  young  life  that  we  thought  rather  sug- 
gestive. We  had  got  some  leather  from  a 
concern  and  we  went  to  another  concern 
to  get  a  different  kind  of  leather.  As  we 
unrolled  our  parcel  to  wrap  up  our  second 
sample,  the  second  merchant  asked  very 
courteously,  "May  I  examine  what  you 
brought  with  you?"  He  turned  the  skin 
over  to  see  the  manufacturer's  stamp,  he 
turned  it  back  again,  and  ran  his  hand 
over  it  lovingly.  "A  finely  tanned  skin!" 
he  said  with  ungrudging  praise. 

Our  reaction  was  immediate.  "Here," 
we  thought,  "is  a  man  who  takes  pride  in 
his  business,  and  if  we  want  a  finely  tanned 
skin  we'll  go  to  him." 

We  believe  that  praise  of  a  competitc 
would  bring  the  same  reaction  seven  times 
out  of  ten. 

The  fallacy,  we  suppose,  is  in  thinking 
that  the  success  of  one  member  of  the  gild 
is  necessarily  to  the  disadvantage  of  all 
the  others.  Any  business  is  something  like 
a  mother  lode  of  rich  ore  that  all  the  mem- 
bers are  busy  working.  If  anybody  thinks 
the  mother  lode  of  the  shoe  business  is 
exhausted,  he  has  another  guess  coming. 
Why,  the  stu^ace  hasn't  even  been  scratched 
yet.  But  sometimes  some  of  us  seem  to 
be  working  pretty  hard  to  get  pay  gravel. 
The  hinge  in  our  back  begins  to  creak. 


vtA'U)l/i/v| 


Are  your  radiators  20^°  lazy? 

coils  that  won't  heat  up 
might  as  well  be  out  of  doors 

AIR  and  water  keep  steam  from  making  a 
a\  radiator  100%  hot.  Get  these  noisy  trouble- 
makers out  and  the  steam  will  do  its  work  quickly, 
silently,  economically.  Then,  and  only  then,  will 
you  get  full  service  from  your  radiators  and  full 
value  in  heating  comfort  from  your  coal. 

The  best  architects  and  builders  recommend 
the  use  of  the  Dunham  Radiator  Trap  which 
silently  returns  the  air  and  water  to  the  cellar  or 
boiler  room  through  a  separate  small  pipe.  Steam 
cannot  pass  through  the  Dunham  Trap.  It  is 
held  tightly  within  the  radiator,  there  to  give  up 
all  its  heat. 

The  Dunham  Radiator  Trap  works  automatic- 
ally; never  needs  adjustment.  It  has  been  stand- 
ard equipment  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Insist 
that  your  architect  specify  it:  see  that  your 
builder  uses  it  and  none  other.  -  It  can  be  applied 
to  existing  steam  heating  systems. 


Radiators 
hot  all  o 
like  this. 


thai  stay 
ver  took 


HEATING    SERVICE 


If  you  are  interested  in  the  economical  heating 
of  a  home,  apartment  house,  hotel,  public  build- 
ing, industrial  plant,  store  or  office  building,  you 
can  use  some  part  of  Dunham  Heating  Service. 
This  comprehensive  service  is  based  on  close 
cooperation  with  the  architect,  builder,  heating 
and  ventilating  engineer  and  the  local  steam  heat- 
ing contractor.  In  towns  of  less  than  10,000, 
Dunham  Heating  Service  is  available  from  the 
local  Dunham  Service  Station. 

Before  you  build  or  re-model,  tell  us  the  type 
of  building  you  are  interested  in,  and  we  will 
promptly  send  full  information.  Special  tech' 
nical  bulletins  are  available  for  all  who  need 
them. 


C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY 

Marshalltown,  Iowa 
Toronto,  Canada 


Factories : 


Fisher  Building  CHICAGO 

Branches   in   36  cities  in 
United  States  and  Canada 


London:  64  Regent  Houae,  Regent  Street,  W.l. 
Paris:  Eatablta,  Munming  tf'  Cie.,  47  Rue  de  la  Fontaine-au-Ro! 
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Here's 

Good  Booklet  on 

Window   Wall  Costs 

It  is  called  "Window  WhIIs— Their  Co-i 
and  Their  Advantages,"  .md  it  i:>  ut 
((articular  interest  to  Architects,  Engineers,  "" 
Contractors  and  builders  of  industrial  hnildings, 
as  it  deals  with  facts  and  tigiin-s  on  the  relative 
cost  of  Sfjiid  brick  walls,  walls  with  sniall  wooden 
windows,  and  steel  window  walls.  Write  for 
it  tofjay. 
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DESIGNATED  BY 

HE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

AS  THE  BEST  FACTORY 

ERECTED  IN  CLEVELAND 

IN  THE  YEAR  1918 
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Fenestra  Daylights 
Cleveland's  Model  Factory 

'  I  ''HE  Globe  Machine  and  Stamping  Company,  upon  re- 
-■■  ceiving  the  Blue  Ribbon  and  Bronze  Tablet  of  the  City 
Planning  Committee  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  having  the  best  factory  building  erected  in  Cleveland 
during  1918,  wrote: 

"We  feel  .sure  the  fact  that  FenCvStra  steel  sash  are  installed 
throughout  this  building  played  no  small  part  in  its  being 
selected  as  Cleveland's  model  factory. 

*'In  addition  to  the  asset  value  of  having  the  modern 
daylight  structure  so  necessary  to  our  manufacturing,  the 
satisfaction  which  the  fire  resistant  feature  of  this  sash 
permits  is  something  not  to  be  overlooked. 

"Because  of  the  Fenestra  WindoWalls,  our  workmen  have 
a  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated  factori/  to  work  in — which 
is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  them  as  well  as  to  ottrselves.^' 

This  letter  confirms  the  experience  of  other  industrial 
executives — that  Fenestra  WindoW^alls  are  the  least  expen- 
sive of  wall  materials  because  they  make  light  cost  less  and 
produce  more. 

Detroit  Steel  Products   Company,   2101   East  Grand  Boulevard,   Detroit,  Mich. 


Glohe  Machine  and  Slmiipiny  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio — 4-500  square  feci  of  Fenestra 
•  WindoWaH. 

Craig  Curtis  Company,  Clerehmd,  Cnntraclor/i 
Paul  S.  Schmidt,  Engineer 
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Q7?e  d/s////c/n'c  cIutniLicf 
(iiul  slijlt'  of 

MERTON 

TWEED 

HATS 

coiiil/iiiGd  with  exquisite 
•  in.ilerials  aiul  ihe  bo'stol 
h.iiKl  Itiiloiiiicj.iiKikc  tlit'ii" 
appeal  lo  llie  Man  About 
Tuuii.  iKc  ClLibMan.  llic^ 
ucok  L'luler  and  the \voll 
(li"esS(,>d  man  t'ver\\sIu'ro 

Ihc  clilcMen's Shops  inall 
cilics  sell  Mertoii  hvcedllals 

Tlioic's  i\  Merlon  Hat  or  Cafjf oi- 
every  Sport  iiiid  e\u\\  SiMxin 

ChasSMerioji  o  Co. 

I'ld  i'lflli  Awiuie.  XewYoi'k 

Ollici'  niul  Works.  l^ithcrJord  XJ 


POLK  COUNTY,  FLORIDA 

Has  317  Miles  of  Roads 

Surface  I  with  asphalt,  built  at  a  cost  c 
two  milUon  doUirs. 
Every  town  connected  with  every  o 
town  by  hard  roads.    .Smootliand  I 
from  dust,  these  roads  make  Polk 
motorist's  paradise. 

BOOK    FREE 

Tells  the   whole  sto'-y  of   Polk  county 
Illustrated.    Send  for  copy,    Addri-ss 

POLK  COUNTY   COMM'RS. 

Puhlicify  Dent,  iJrawer  4 

I;ART0W,  FLORIDA 

ProfreHHive,  prospe'"ous  Pt  Ik 

profTcrs  pleasure  plus  profit 


BUXTDN 


KEY  KASE 

Se^^s  Your  Pockets 


Flat,   smooth,  noat.      Kits  vest 
or  hip  por  kct  without  "l>ulKinK" 
— sa'  es  your  clotlies.     Two   keys 
on  r-ach  separate  hook.    Kach  key 
'   ■  y  to  find,  even  in    the   dark  ; 
ran't    K'-t    Io«t    off,    but    in- 
itanlty  detachable.     If  not  at 
dealer's,  order  from  u». 

Genuine  Cowhide 

4  hookn r,Oc 

6  iKKjks ,      ft^tC 

H  hooks mc 

Goat  Morocco  Lined 

4  hookn s."ic 

B  hooks 11.10 

HhooL) Jl.'J.'i 

More  DealersWanted 

to  sujjply   the  big    ciill 
for    Key   Kasei.    Quit  k     || 
turn -over,   kwxI    profit.     H 
Write 

LA.  W.  Novelty  Co. 

Ocpt.   R 
Spriofficld  M««<. 

\ffrii.  o/  Notn^ttim  in  Ijrfilhrr 


BUSINESS   EFFICIENCY 

Continued 


Then,  suddenly,  over  the  brow  of  the  hill 
comes  a  great  shout.  One  of  our  fellow 
workers  has  found  a  nugget.  Another 
nugget — and  maybe  a  larger  one — may  lie 
right  under  our  own  pick  and  shovel.  Does 
that  nerve  our  arm  and  heal  our  hinge  and 
start  us  digging?  Well,  just  about  like  a 
terrier  in  a  woodchuck's  hole!  And  that's 
creative  competition. 

Creative  competition  is  the  key-note 
of  the  great  convention — it  is  what  makes 
good  business  even  better.  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful spirit  to  create.  With  over  1,300  shoe- 
manufacturers  in  active  competition,  one 
with  some  other;  with  thousands  of  retail 
shoe  merchants  each  doing  business  on  a 
competitive  basis,  there  is  guaranteed 
economy  of  price  and  the  best  sort  of 
public  service.  Creative  competition — each 
merchant  at  the  convention  is  creating 
ideas  for  the  betterment  of  his  business — 
his  striving  causes  his  neighbor  to  strive — 
and  the  result  is  transmitted  to  the  ultimate 
consumer. 


JVIANUFACTURING  INEFFICIENCY  IN 
THE  SHOE  .INDUSTRY 

IMPROVEMENT  in  machinery  and 
expiert  service  in  shoe-factories  have 
not  been  followed  by  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  production,  according 
to  The  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter  (Boston), 
which  adds  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any  shoe- 
factory  utilizes  80  per  cent,  of  the  average 
capacity  of  its  machines.  The  situation 
demands  a  revolutionary  remedy.  We 
read: 

The  tendency  is  toward  lessening  produc- 
tion per  hour  with  better  machinery,  and 
this  tendency  is  now  very  much  accentuated 
by  a  marked  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor 
per  week.  The  tendency  is  toward  a  forty- 
four-hour  week,  with  talk  of  a  forty-hour 
week  to  follow,  and  this  at  a  time  when 
many  manufacturers  complain  of  realizing 
not  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  capacity 
of  machinerj'. 

Truly  this  is  a  progressive  growth  of 
evils  that  threaten  the  future  of  the  indus- 
try. We  are  drj^ing  up  the  well-springs  of 
production  to  an  alarming  extent.  If  man- 
ufacturers, partly  through  their  own  sur- 
render to  these  growing  evils,  propose  to 
refinance  their  concerns  by  tremendous  ad- 
ditions of  capital  so  as  to  provide  more  floor 
space  for  machinery  to  run  at  a  reduced 
rate  of  production,  it  will  mean  a  very  ma- 
t(!rial  increase  in  the  cost  of  making  shoes. 
The  average  royalty  for  the  use  of  shoe- 
machinery  and  expert  s(!rvico  has  been  less 
than  three  ctmts  per  pair  of  shoes.  There 
may  bo  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  machinery 
and  service  that  can  be  furnished  for  that 
small  sum. 

To  allow  tho  tendency  toward  restriction 
of  output  to  go  on  unchecked  and  to  in- 
crease the  charge's  for  unnecessary  ma- 
chinos,  is  not  a  remedy,  oven  tho  the  latter 
may  bo  forced,  or  such  increa.so  in  charges 
may  bo  small  in  relation  to  tho  selling  j)rico 
of  shoes.  Tho  oss(mtial  fact  is  that  restric- 
tion of  output  is  d(!structivo  and  also 
revolutionary. 

Pn!S(!rit  conditions  and  tendtnicies  force 
tiio  conclu.sion  that  tJio  shoe  industry  and 
bu.sinosH  is  to  bo  revolutionized  in  ono  of 
two  ways,  viz. — 

1.  Thelimits  of  restriction  of  output  must 


be  removed  by  the  cooperation  of  all  ele- 
ments that  now  operate  to  that  end,  or 

2.  There  wiU  be  a  total  elimination  of 
the  least  efficient  and  a  centralization  of 
the  shoe  industry  and  bu-siness  into  a  few 
mammoth  concerns  followed  by  a  wiping 
out  of  small  dealers  in  shoes,  in  shoe  sup- 
plies, and  materials  of  all  kinds. 

The  latter  form  of  revolution  can  be  de- 
sired only  by  a  very  few  who  may  have 
aspirations  in  the  direction  of  monopoly 
of  the  shoe  industry.  Hence,  it  is  desirable 
for  those  who  wish  to  preserve  in  the  shoe 
industry  the  traditional  opportunity  for  tho 
small  man  to  do  everything  possible  to  re- 
move restriction  of  output  and  to  approach 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  productive  power 
of  machinery  and  floor  space. 

There  is  no  need  to  wait  for  concerted 
action,  which  may  never  come,  adds  the 
writer,  for — 

Each  shoe-factory  through  its  organiza- 
tion, its  working  force,  its  salesmen,  and  its 
customers  is  capable,  by  proper  team  worK, 
of  transferring  itself  and  its  customers  from 
inefficiency  to  efficiency.  Every  factory  so 
redeemed  is  a  net  gain  for  the  right  kind  of 
revolution  in  the  shoe  industry — the  one 
that  preserves  the  opportunity  for  the  small 
man — the  one  that  preserves  competition 
in  shoes  and  a  future  of  shoe  production  in 
which  we  may  continue  to  share. 


THE  "MOVIES"  AS  A  BRIDGE  BETWEEN 
FARMERS  AND  CONSUMERS 

ABROAD  gulf  of  misunderstanding  and 
distrust  lies  between  the  city  dweller 
and  his  country  cousin,  the  farmer,  chiefly 
because  each  is  to  a  large  extent  misin- 
formed about  the  other.  As  a  rule,  most 
of  the  misinformation  may  be  with  the  city 
man,  who,  after  reading  in  a  daily  paper 
that  Farmer  X.  has  harvested  a  large  crop 
of  potatoes  yielding  at  the  rate  of  four  hun- 
dred or  five  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  or 
that  a  breeder  has  a  cow  which  has  just 
had  a  calf  worth  $50,000,  condemns  both  as 
profiteers  and  as  enemies  to  society.  The 
press  do  not  carry  the  story  of  the  farmer 
whose  daily  toil  nets  him  only  an  average 
living,  and  whose  hours  of  work  are  mea- 
sured neither  by  clock  nor  sun.  The  aver- 
age yield  of  the  farms  is  set  forth  only  in 
census  reports,  and  people  are  not  ac- 
customed to  pore  long  over  these.  Tho 
farmer  who  raises  several  thousand  bushels 
of  potatoes  and  sells  them  at  a  high  price 
in  a  scarce  market  becomes,  therefore,  the 
typical  farmer.  Wo  never  hear  of  tho 
farmer  who,  tho  he  has  worked  just  as  hard 
and  long,  finds  himself  possest  of  a  big 
crop  and  no  market,  or  with  his  crops 
destroyed  by  flood  or  drought  and  his 
labors  gone  for  nothing.  How  to  bridge* 
the  gulf  and  reach  the  city  dweller  with 
tho  truth  occupies  the  mind  of  I.  C.  H. 
Cook,  writing  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
and  ho  suggests  the  "movies."     We  read: 

For  a  gri^at  many  years  our  Covernmcnt, 
both  Statci  and  Federal,  has  very  wisely 
done  all  in  its  power  to  assist  and  educate 
the  produc^or  to  tlui  end  that  he  grow  larger 
and  Ix^tttT  crops  of  potatoes,  IxUter  cows  of 
gr(uit.(!r  j)roduction,  choicer  fruit  more  in- 
telligently j)a('k(>d,  and  harder  cabbage 
of  tho  right  size  and  type,  and  vast  sums 
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One  inch 
firing  surface 

Leaping  the  gap  to  right  and  left,  sparks  hiss  from 
the  o/ie  inch  firing  surface  in  Fyrac,  and  fall  upon 
another  inch  of  stout  wire,  made  to  live  long. 

This  inch  of  jumping  fire  instantly  explodes  every 
particle  of  gasoline,  so  that  the  car  is  controlled 
easily,  and  gasoJine-formed  carbon  is  impossible. 

Because  the  sparks  that  flash  from  the  one  inch  firing 
surface  do  not  fall  upon  a  one-point  wire,  but  blaze 
evenly  upon  an  inch  of  surpassingly  durable  wire, 
every  point  of  this  wire  need  withstand  only  a  tiny 
fra(5tion  of  the  shock  that  shrivels  the  solitary  point 
in  the  ordinary  plug. 

FYRAC  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  HocJford,  III. 

Export  Department,  Werner  &  Butts,  336  Whitehall  Building,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Canadian  Department,    Campbell  Agencies,    350  McKinnon  Building,  Toronto,  Canada 


(Duraoli 


!«•••#• 


Spark  PLUGS 
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MAGNETIC     TYPE 


PEEDOMETER. 


Why  95   Per   Cent 

Standard  Equipment 

on  Cars? 

BECAUSE  laborato- 
ry and  road  tests 
on  the  part  of  ex- 
acting automotive  en- 
gineers, extending  over 
fourteen  years,  have 
proved  conclusively  the 
Stewart  is  without  an 
equal  for  accuracy,  re- 
liability and  durability. 

The  reason  for  this 
remarkable  superiority 
is  its  Magnetic  Princi- 
ple, controlled  exclu- 
sively by  Stewart- 
Warner's  basic  patents. 


BUSINESS    EFFICIENCY 

Continued 


have  been  expended  to  accomplish  this 
purpose.  Only  recently  has  much  else  been 
attempted.  The  marketing  end  is  now 
receiving  some  attention;  it  needs  more. 
But  there  is  one  more  field  which  is  de- 
serving of  the  thought  and  skill  of  our  best 
minds ;  the  education  of  the  rank  and  fiJe  of 
the  population  of  our  cities,  the  consumer, 
if  you  please,  along  the  lines  of  what  it 
costs  to  produce  food.  How  can  this  be 
accomplished?  Surely  a  big  job  for  both 
our  Government  and  a  national  farm 
organization— the  national  Federation  of 
Farm  Bureaus,  for  instance.  Our  most 
able  speakers  might  attempt  to  tell  the 
dweller  of  the  flat,  and  others,  the  story 
of  farm-life,  its  failures  as  well  as  its  suc- 
cesses. Our  most  brilliant  writers  might 
contribute  to  the  press,  or  edit  bulletins 
and  books.  But  the  former  would  have 
empty  seats  before  him,  and  the  latter 
could  never  produce  a  "best  seller."  The 
public's  appetite  has  developed  along  other 
lines ;  they  devour  far  more  eagerly  murder 
trials,  divorce  eases,  political  wrangles, 
and  thrillers  by  land,  sea,  and  air,  while 
such  prosaic  subjects  as  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, and  animal  husbandry  get  not 
even  a  passing  attention. 

How,  then,  can  we  reach  them?     At  a 
safe  estimate  95  per  cent,  of  the  consuming 
class  are  more  or  less  regular  patrons  of 
the  most  popular  resort  of  the  hour — the 
"movie."     Why  not  use  a  portion  of  the 
appropriations    for    agricultural    research, 
experimentation,  and  extension  in  securing 
films  from  real  life,  from  real  farms,  with 
real  farmers  doing  real  things?     Show  the 
process  of  producing  food,   the  years  re- 
quired to  produce  a  barrel  of  apples,  from 
the  nursery  tree  on,  including  the  planting, 
cultivation,    priming,    spraying,    thinning, 
picking,   packing,  marketing,   and  eternal 
vigilance  all  the  time.     Show  the  time  and 
skill  required  to  breed,  grow,  and  develop 
a    productive,    profitable    dairy    cow,    the 
labor   and   waiting   to   grow   a  bushel   of 
wheat,  the  pains  taken  to  prepare  both  soil 
and  seed,  and  then  treat,  plant,  cultivate, 
spray,  and  harvest  a  crop  of  potatoes,  and 
then  occasionally  to  fail  in  spite  of  all,  from 
causes   over   which   we   have   no   control. 
If  some  of  these  scenes  from  practical  farm- 
life  could  be  placed  on  the  movie-screcii, 
between  the  acts,  so  to  speak,  the  public 
would  become  interested,  and  before  they 
knew  it  instructed  in  spite  of  themselves. 
The  trouble  is  that  our  rural  scenes  of  the 
past,  as  thrown  upon  the  screen  up  to  date, 
have  represented  one  of  two  extremes — • 
either   the   millionaire   city-dweller  whose 
farm  is  his  diversion  or  toy,  not  his  home, 
or  the  "hayseed"  type,  which  has  nearly 
passed  into  oblivion.     With  his  high  leather 
boots  in  which  his  socklcss  feet  and  trouser- 
l(^gs    are    both    thrust,    a    broad-brimmed 
straw  hat  from  which  a  long  lock  of  un- 
kempt hair  is  protruding,  and  with  su.s- 
ponders  in  oviden(!e,  he  uses  the  vernacular 
of  the  past  as  he  swaps  yarns  around  the 
stove  in  the  one  rendezvous  of  the  village — ■ 
the    general    store    and    post-office.     The 
real  representative  farmer  of  the  day,  an 
al<!rt,     progressive,    fairly     well    educated 
man,   is  a  minus  quantity  on  the  movie 
screen,  and  in  pictur<>s  of  rural  lif(^  in  our 
curnMit.  magazintis  and  cartoons.     The  call 
is  loud   for  a  better  realization,  a  closer 
understanding,  of  what  it  means  to  supply 
our  markets  with  a  variety  of  good  food 
in  the  raw  state,  at  a  price  that  covers  cost 
of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 
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FOR  GALVANIZING 

Iron  and  steel,  metals  that  serve  useful  purposes  in  a  thousand 
different  ways,  have  one  great  weakness.  They  rust — and  rust 
means  rapid  deterioration  and  premature  uselessness. 

But  coat  iron  and  steel  with  zinc  and  their  life  is  indefinitely  pro- 
longed. 

Zinc,  by  protecting  the  wires,  makes  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
possible.  Zinc  shields  your  ash  can  from  its  enemy — the  weather. 
Zinc  protects  your  wire  fencing,  your  roofing  and  your  gutters — 
all  iron  and  steel  products  that  are  subject  to  exposure. 

Zinc  for  galvanizing  protects  according  to  its  quality.  That  is 
why  Horsehead  Zinc  produced  from  the  virgin  ore  of  our  famous 
Franklin  Mines  is  so  extensively  used. 

This  property  is  but  one  of  a  number  owned  and  operated  by 
this  Company.  Our  zinc  products  are  numerous,  our  experience 
broad,  our  spirit  progressive.  We  serve  many  interests,  giving  to 
each  every  advantage  of  service  and  quality  afforded  by  our  exten- 
sive facilities  and  modern  processes  of  manufacture. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY,  160  Front  Street,  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

CHICAGO:     Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company,  1111  Marquette  Building 
PITTSBURGH:    The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  (of  Pa.),  1439  Oliver  Building 

Adanufacturers  of  Zinc   Oxide,  Slab  Zinc   {Spelter),   Spiegeleisen,  Lithopone,  Sulphuric   Acid^ 
Rolled  Zinc  Strips  and  Plates,  ZJnc  Dust,  Salt  Cake  and  Zinc  Chloride 

The  world's  standard  for  Zinc  products 


New  Jersey* 

Zinc 
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In  Performance  as  in 
Style  Essex  is  Leader 

Its  SO'Hours  at  Top  Speed  Endurance  Mark  is  Unmatched, 
But  that  is  Proof  of  Only  One  Fine   Car  Quality  Essex 

Brings  to  the  Light  Car  Field 


Thousands  at  first  bought  the  Essex, 
knowing  nothing  of  its  greatest  quality. 
Perhaps  no  one  expected  great  endurance 
in  a  Hght  car.  Perhaps  its  dynamic  per- 
formance appeal  swept  aside  the  natural 
caution  buyers  feel  about  the  durability 
of  any  new  car. 

More  speed  they  found.  More  power 
— quicker  acceleration — finer  hill-climb- 
ing ability,  and  such  riding  ease  as  they 
had  never  known  in  a  light  car. 

These  things  the  Essex  established 
quickly.  A  ride  was  sufficient.  It  left  no 
vestige  of  comparison  with  former  light 
car  performance  standards. 

Such  attractions  were  irresistible  to 
those  who  knew  former  light  car  limita- 
tions. 

But  only  time  or  abnormally  abusive 
tests  can  prove  car  endurance. 

It  Won  on  Endurance 
Minus  Useless  Weight 

Now  Essex  has  met  these  require- 
ments. Not  only  have  more  than  24,000 
owners  proved  its  dependable,  punctual 
reliability  and  freedom  from  repair  and 
replacement  needs.  Essex  has  set  a  new 
world  endurance  mark  of  3037  miles  in  50 
hours.  It  is  the  only  official  test  ever 
made  of  a  stock  car,  driven  at  top  speed 
for  50  hours.     Counting  other  tests,  the 


same  Essex  stock  chassis  travelled  5870 
miles  in  94  hours,  22  minutes,  actual 
driving  time,  averaging  more  than  a  mile 
a  ihinute. 

And  another  Essex  stock  touring  car 
set  a. world  2 4 -hour  road  mark  of  1061 
miles,  over  snow-bound  Iowa  roads.  Not 
a  single  adjustment  or  tire"  change  was 
made. 

Surely  such  endurance  proofs  must 
redouble  the  value  of  Essex  in  the  eyes 
of  all. 

See  Why  Essex  Made 
a  World's  Sales  Record 

Moreover,  Essex  power  means  ac- 
celeration. It  gives  Essex  right  of  way 
everywhere.  It  means  that  every  per- 
formance is  met  at  half  effort— thus 
accounting  for  its  long  life. 

These  are  reasons  why  in  its  first  year 
Essex  set  a  new  world's  sales  record  with 
more  than  $35,000,000  paid  for  more 
than  22,000  cars  in  its  first  year. 

This  year  it  will  be  even  more  difficult 
to  supply  the  Essex  demand.  Thousands 
waited  last  spring.  Many  were  disap- 
pointed. Yet  at  that  time  Essex  had  not 
given  the  conclusive  proofs  of  endurance 
it  now  holds.  You  will  avoid  having  to' 
wait  by  making  your  reservation  now. 


ESSEX  MOTORS,  DETROIT 
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BUSINESS   EFFICIE? 
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HAVE    YOU  A    LITTLE    "DECI 
CLERK  IN   YOUR  BUSINE 

THE  reception  clerk,  who  sit: 
and    comes    into    first    conti 
possible  customers,   may  be  cost 
dreds    of    business    men    ten    ti 
amount  of  his  wages.     If  the  clerk 
to  be  a  girl,  the  chances  are  th 
even  more  expensive.     In  the  m; 
offices  this  matter  of  the  first  pei 
whom  any  outsider  has  dealings, 
whom  the  outsider  is  very  likely 
his    impressions    of    the    whole 
seems  to  be  considered  of  little  im 
but,  declares  Henry  LawTence  IV: 
in  The  Purchasing  Agent   (New 
is  one  of  the  main  channels  throu; 
the  much-desired  "good  will"  can  1 
or  lost.     If  your  reception  clerk, 
ing  away  more  good  will  than  b 
on  into  the  business,  is  really  a 
tion   clerk,"    Mr.    McAllister   giv. 
pointers    on   finding    this   out,    an 
suggestions  for  a  change.     He  \\rri 

It  is  a  mistake  to  place  a  boy 
reception  desk.     Where  this  is  d( 
boy  usually  acquires  an  exaggerat 
of  his  own  importance.     He  displg 
spirit    in    handling    callers.     He    c 
distinguish    between    the    real     sa 
and  an  undesirable  visitor,  so  he  is 
<liscourteous  to  both.     He  can  not 
tact  and  diplomacy,  because  these  a 
that  come  only  from  long  traininj 
Ukes  to  make  visitors  wait  while  h 
some  inconsequential  task  which  im 
his    own    self-importance    and    gel 
caller's  "goat." 

It  is  just  as   inadvisable  to  have 
at  the  reception  desk.     Nine  out  > 
girls    are    temperamental.     On    out 
they  are  likely  to  flirt  ^\ath  every 
visitor.     On  another  day  they  are  lik 
be  flippant.     On  still  anothtsr  day  tht 
likely  to  be  unduly  sarcastic.     The 
girl,  who  possesses  the  right  qualific! 
for    the   reception    desk,    can   be    u1 
in  a  more  responsible  position. 

The  best  type  for  a  reception  cler] 
middle-aged  or  elderly  man.  Ther 
many  former  salesmen,  bookkeepers,  oj 
eral  office  men  who,  because  of  adva 
age,  can  not  keep  up  with  the.menta 
physical  requirements  of  their  posii 
They  make  good  reception  clerks. 

In  the  first  place,  they  have  g; 
more*  or  less  experience  in  meeting 
They  know  how  to  greet  a  caller  cort 
and  yet  with  dignity.  They  know  s 
thing  about  analyzing  men,  and  car 
from  a  visitor's  appearance  or  bus 
card  the  approximate  importance  ol 
call. 

Secondly,  they  impress  the  caller  f: 
ably.  A  salesman  does  not  mind  1 
asked  to  wait  if  the  request  is  pro; 
made.  What  he  objects  to  is  being 
to  wait  by  a  "fresh"  youngster 
haughty  young  lady.  Between  the 
there  is  a  distinction  with*  a  difference 

Finally,  a  reception  clerk  of  m 
age  and  refined  appearance  is  an  ass 
the  concern.  He  usually  knows  er 
about  the  business  to  converse  or  ai. 
questions  intelligently  while  salesme 
waiting. 
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S   WITH   RUSSIA 


)ine    deals    through    the    Coopera- 
lanj-  of  the  risks   already  referred 
be  eliminated,  because  of  the  wide- 
)rganization  of  the  Cooperatives. 
American  business  man  is  quite  well 
)f    the  fact    that    the  Cooperative 
itions — no  matter  what   their   na- 
iaknesses   may    be — are    the    only 
c  institutions  now  functioning  in 
and  .  Siberia.      The    Cooperatives 
ade  known  to  the  American  busi- 
n  the  conditions  which  caused  the 
ment  of  the  remarkable  Coopera- 
rchasing  and  distributing  systems, 
ve  pointed  out   to  them   the  fact 
tie    Cooperatives     have     not    only 
?ether  during  the  war  and  during 
ik  domination,  but  have  actually 
id  their  membership  and  scope. 
Cooperatives    do   not    deny    that 
the  time  of  chaos  in  Russia  promises 
lade   to   the   Russian   peasants   by 
Governments,  by  various  organiza- 
.nd  even  by  the  Cooperatives  them- 
which  they — tho  honestly  endeavor- 
fulfil    them — have  been  unable  to 
plish.     The   peasant,  therefore,   has 
h  in  promises.     He  will  not  readily 
p  such  raw  materials  as  he  has  on 
until    the    manufactured    article    is 
ly  placed  before  him.     His  raw  ma- 
are    essential    to    successful    com- 
for  it  is  only  on  the  basis  of  recip- 
barter  that  trade  is  possible. 

transportation  facilities  in.  Russia 
loroughly  demoralized.  The  motive 
of  the  railroads,  hai'dly  adequate 
ice  time,  is  now  disorganized.  The 
.  roads  over  which  transport  motor- 
5  formerly  passed  are  now  broken 
ad  in  many  parts  are  completely  de- 
ad. Transportation  practically  does 
dst. 

ere  are  no  doubt  large  quantities  of 

naterials  in  Russia;  but  it  seems  im- 

ible   that    these   stocks  are   as   great 

e  British  traders  are  said  to  consider 

.     The  peasant  has  long  been  without 

.     He  has  had  little  incentive  to  work, 

everything  surrounding  him  has  been 

■ganized.     The  cities,  of  course,  have 

aw  materials.     Those  so  unfortiinate 

I  live  in  congested  districts  are  actually 

zing  to  death.     Because  of  the  lack  of 

idence   in   promises,   for   reasons   pre- 

sly   stated,    there   pi'obably   has   been 

very  little  of  the  large  quantities  of 

matei'ials    concentrated    at    shipj)ing 

ts. 

he  Cooperatives  are  undoiibtedly  able 
;ather  raw  materials    in    exchange  for 
lufactured  articles  much  more  readily 
1  any   other  organization,   if  they  are 
nitted  to  function  freely,  as  expected 
the   Supreme   Council.     Doubt   is   ex- 
it, however,  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
let    (lovernment    will    permit    the    Co- 
ratives    to    function    freely.      On    the 
3r  hand,  even  if  we  assume  that  full 
peration   in  Ihe  jiroject  on  the  i)art  of 
Jiolshevik  forcc-s  is  combined  with  the 
nal    and    comi)let('    lifting    of    tlu^    era-i 
;o,    it   is   very    probable    that    such   a 
elopment   would    nuike    little,    if    any,] 
nge  in  the  economic  condition  in  Russia, 
erican    commerce    must    proceed    with 
it  caution  in  bcconiing  engaged  in  IhisI 
and    couii)li('al('(l    ])r()ject,    which    so| 
fhalaiitly  and  naiv(>ly  confuses  imlities 
commerce    to    a    dismaying    degree. 
Iiout  lioishevik  supjwrt,  the   i)lan   will 
BoIshc\ism.  fearing  tlie  outcome  of 
essful  ()|)(  ration,  will  oppose  it.     Recent 
•Hence    in    South    liussia    and    Sil)erin 
•ates    wliat   a   gamble   such    trade   will 
confusion    at    docks,    lack    of    trains, 
ial    payments   to   agents    for    railroad 
uncontrolled  re(iuisitioning:  stich  are 
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Jr.  1646  the  shoemakers  of  Boston^  complaining  of  ^' much  bad   vjork  produced  by  their  craft,''''  feti- 
tioned  that  they  might  be  joined  in  one   large  company    that'^all   boots    might    be  alike  made  VJelV 

The  Spirit  of  New  England 


THE  prosperity  of  present-day  New 
England  is  due  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  the  continuance  of  this  old  spirit 
of  the  bootmakers  of  Boston.  The 
policy  of  "good  work  and  pride  in  it" 
has  been  the  cornerstone  of  success 
for  Lynn,  Brockton,  Haverhill,  Boston, 
Manchester,  Auburn  and  Lewiston. 
So  that  today  over  half  the  nation  is 
shod  by  .New  England. 

Not  only  in  the  shoe  industry,  but 
in  other  lines,  the  outstanding  feature 
is  soundness,  and  investors  the  country 
over  are  appreciative  of  this  quality  in 
New  England  industries — a  heritage  of 
the  old  "payment-in-full"  spirit  of  the 


original  Plymouth  settlers,  who  bought 
up  m  seven  years  all  the  stock  in  the 
London  Company  which  financed  the 
colony. 

New  England's  reputation  for  stabil- 
ity and  mtegrity  has  led  many  non- 
residents to  put  their  securities  in  trust 
with  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company, 
a  practice  which  has  decided  advantages 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual,  as 
explained  in  our  booklet,  '•'•Concerjiing 
Trusts   and  TVills" ^  mailed  on  request. 

Come  to  New  England  for  the  Ter- 
centenary of  the  Pilgrims'  Landing — 
and  make  this  Company's  office  your 
banking  headquarters. 


Old  Colony  Trust  Company 

'BOSTOU\C 
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Coats  and  Suits 


Modish,  Slender  Lines— the  Height  of  Fashion, 
in  Approved  Spring  Colorings 

LEFT:  STYLE  1-229:  A  novel  suit  of  Aberdeen  Tweed  in  the 
latest  fashionable  overchecks.  The  stitched  strap  down  center  of 
back  and  around  inset  pockets,  enhances  the  beauty  of  this  Typical 
English  Lounge  suit.  Fashionable  narrow  Iccither  belt  slips  under 
the  straps. 

CENTER :  STYLE  202 :  Kenweave  Jersey,  medium  weight,  in 
Sponge  Tan,  Navy,  White,  Taupe  and  Brown.  Tiny  Tucks  orna- 
ment the  back.  A  dart  on  either  side  gives  the  smart  pinched  in 
look  and  imparts  the  girlish  slender  lines. 

RIGHT:  STYLE  12601:  Genuine  Camel's  Hair  Cloth.  Very 
popular  in  several  beautiful  shades  of  Tan.  The  back  features  two 
inverted  plaits.  An  undeniably  youthful  effect,  for  street,  travel 
or  sports  wear. 

Kenyon  Coats,  Suits,  Weatherproofs  and  Waterproofs  in  a  wide 
variety  of  fashion's  latest  decree,  are  on  sale  at  best  shops  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Style    card    with    name  of  local  Shop  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

C.    KENYON    COMPANY 


.■MKW  YOKK 
Sth  Av«-   15ldK..23rdSl.  A-  5lh  Av. 


I  Whi.l<-sal<-  OriK  i 
NEW  YORK 


CHICA(;() 
2.'»:i.|H»ks<>n  Hhd.  al  Franklin  St. 
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the  difficulties  of  private  enterprise.  The 
Cooperatives,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
should  be  able  to  avoid  these  extraordinary 
difficulties. 

But  American  commerce  must  recognize 
the  c'oni]jlications  of  the  project  before 
them.  '1  hey  must.be  prepared  to  give 
long-term  and  large  credits  on  a  reasonable 
I)rofit  basis.  They  must  carry  the  entire 
financial  burden,  including  purchase  of 
goods,  transportation  to  Russian  ports, 
and  must  transport  raw  materials  for 
market,  being  content  to  receive  their  pay 
only  when  these  matei'ials  have  been  sold. 
The  firm  doing  this  successfully  and  with- 
out discord  will  win  friendships,  reaping 
therebj^  an  invaluable  reward  in  a  great 
future  volume  of  business  with  Russia-, 
which  is  indeed  enormously  rich  in  un- 
developed resources. 

There  probably  wil-1  be  firms  with  suf- 
ficient foresight  and  capital  to  encourage 
their  undertaking  this  experiment.  These 
concerns  must  give  their  best  counsel  to 
the  Cooperatives,  along  with,  their  money, 
because  the  Cooperatives  will  be  carry- 
ing a  burden  which  the  Rockefeller  and 
Morgan  interests  combined  would  \h>  doubt 
hesitate  to  undertake  in  the  face  of  condi- 
tions. The  Cooperatives  are  powerful; 
but  the  task  confronting  them  is  enormous 
if  the  Supreme  Council  proposal  is  realized. 
There  is  danger  of  unexpected  and  prob- 
ably unsought  high  seas  of  commercial 
finance  swamping  even  this  seaworthy 
craft. 

1  am  not  siure  the  Cooperatives  sought 
this  great  burden.  1  believe  they  desired  to 
ship  into  Russia  medicines  and  manu- 
factured goods  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability.  I  doubt  their  ambition  to  carry 
the  entire  commercial  burden  of  Russia. 
If  they  are  to  succeed  in  their  appointed 
task,  they  must  be  supported  by  American 
goods,  transportation  facilities,  money, 
and  counsel. 


WHAT  BELA  KUN  DID  TO  HUN- 
GARIAN  FINANCE 

DEMOCRATIZATION  of  the  financial 
system  of  ITungai'y  imder  the  Bol- 
shevik regime  of  Beta  Kuu  resulted,  finally, 
in  demonetization,  i-eports  The  Economist 
(London),  and  Bolshevism  became  bank- 
ru])t  as  a  natural  result  of  inflation.  The 
balloon  burst  because  it  had  too  much  gas. 
Forgeiy  and  the  manufacture,  of  white 
])aper  moiie.y  increas«Ml  the  apparent  cir- 
(nilation,  but  was  without  value  since  pos- 
sessors of  ])roi)erty  and  produce  refused  to 
exi'haiige  real  for  fictitious  value.  Prijiting- 
l)resses  were  worked  overtime,  and  the 
soldiers  and  workmen  received  increases  of 
])a.v  on  d(>mand.  At  first  they  received 
so  much  that  the.y  were  able  to  save  and 
to  bt!Conu^  wealthy — on  paper.  But  the 
mon(\v  was  Avorthless.  Merchants  refused 
to  ac('('i)t  it,  and  banks  would  not  exchange 
it  for  coinage  or  blue-paper  money  of  the 
old  reginm.  Then,  as  the  London  paper 
t<'lls  tlie  storv,  in  an  elTort  to  j)lace  a  real 
value  on  tlie  wIiite-i)aiH>r  money  and  to 
reduce  the  \ahic  of  the  blue,  the  Soviet 
(lovcrnmcnt  ordered  a  rise  in  the  pric(>s  of 
l)r<)du('ts  of  sociali/t'd  undertakings,  think- 
ing thus  to  coini)(>l  the  bourgeoisie  to  use 
up  their  hoards  and  at  the  same  tim(>  pre- 
v«'nt  tile  worivingman  from  b(>coming  a 
projH^rty  -  owner.  Bolshevism  llourishes 
only  among  thos(i  who  have  not;  not 
among  those  wlio  have.  But.  this  method 
only  increased  the  general  discontc^nt,  and 
tli(!  Sorict  (lovernment  kA\  by  its  own 
hand.  We  gave  a  short  time  ago  tl)(; 
balance-sheet  of  the  Russian  Inuisury  under 
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the  Soviet  regime.  To  quote  The  Econo- 
mist's detailed  account  of  the  financial  and 
economic  situation  in  Hungary  when  Bela 
Kun  held  the  reins  of  power: 

The  submission  of  the  Central  Powers 
found  the  finances  of  Hungary  in  an  im- 
favorable  situation.  Inflation  of  bank- 
notes had  been,  perhaps,  even  greater 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Austrian- 
Hungarian  Monarchy,  and  it  increased 
constantly.  The  state's  expenditure  was 
only  to  a  very  small  extent  covered  by 
the  diminished  revenue.  The  Karolyi 
Government — like  the  Kerenslcy  Govern- 
ment in  Russia — sought  to  hold  a  balance 
between  "  Red  "  and  "  White."  On  the  one 
hand,  it  was  forced  to  make  concessions 
to  the  Socialists,  giving  a  grant  of  450 
crowns  monthly  to  unemployed  work- 
men, and  higher  wages  to  its  own  em- 
ployees; on  the  other  hand,  it  made  con- 
cessions to  capitalists  by  postponing  per- 
manently its  program  for  the  taxation  of 
wealth.  In  consequence  of  this  policy 
the  only  resource  left  to  the  treasury  was 
the  printing-press.  In  this  way  the  note 
circulation  rose  from  day  to  day,  and 
prices  became  constantly  higher.  Conse- 
quently the  workmen's  syndicates  re- 
peatedly demanded  higher  wages,  which 
capital  was  obliged  to  grant. 

The  Bolshevik  agitators  made  the 
most  of  this  situation.  They  stimidated 
the  greed  ofl  the  several  workmen's  syn- 
dicates, inciting  them  to  make  impos- 
sible demands.  One  day  they  incited  the 
organization  of  demobilized  soldiers,  on 
the  other  day  the  printers,  on  the  third 
day  the  iron-  and  steel-workers,  etc.  For 
instance,  they  [incited  the  printers  to 
demand  an  increase  in  their  wages  of  100 
per  cent,  altho  their  wages  had  been  raised 
just  before.  This  demand  was  so  absurd 
that  the  Social  Democrats  party  refused 
its  consent  to  it.  Consequently,  the  whole 
syndicate  of  printers  joined  the  Bolsheviki. 
And  the  Bolsheviki  became  in  this  way 
continually  stronger,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  March]  they  were  able  to  seize  power. 
But,  as  we  shall  see,  the  method  by  which 
they  arrived  at  power  bore  in  itself  the 
seed  of  its  destruction. 

On  March  21,  1919,  Hungary  became  a 
Soviet  Republic.  Within  a  few  days  the 
Soviet  Government  confiscated  the  stock 
of  bank-notes  of  the  Budapest  branch 
of  the  Austrian-Hungarian  Bank;  likewise 
the  deposits,  the  contents  of  the  safes, 
the  current  balances  of  great  undertakings, 
and  compelled  the  surrender  of  jewelry. 
Thus  the  new  state  disposed*  of  a  con- 
siderable property,  and  had  no  debts,  for 
the  Soviet  Government  had  taken  its  stand 
— at  least,  with  regard  to  the  internal 
debts — on  repudiation.  But  it  was  unable 
to  realize  these  valuables,  for  foreign 
countries  refused  to  buy  them. 

The  greater  part  of  large  undertaTdngs 
worked,  even  under  the  Karolyi  regime, 
at  a  considerable  loss,  and  the  socializa- 
tion of  these  undertakings  destroyed  the 
little  discipline  among  the  workmen  which 
had  not  already  been  spoiled  yet  by  the 
revolution  of  October  and  by  the  Bolshevik 
agitation.  This  fact  was  recognized  by 
Bela  Kun  himself  on  several  occasions. 
The  Commissar  of  the  People,  Eugene 
Varga,  president  of  the  Supreme  Council 
of  Popular  Economics,  admitted,  in  an 
article  published  in  the  Hungarian  Social- 
ist newspaper,  Neposava,  that  since  the 
establishment  of  Bolshevism  production 
had  suffered  not  only  an  absolute,  but  also 
a  relative,  diminution.  Not  only  the  total 
output  became  less  by  a  large  percentage, 
but  the  workman's  hourly  output  also. 

The  undertakings  worked  with  enormous 
expenses,  for  there  was  nobody  whose  in- 
terest would  have  been  served  by  economy. 
The  Workmen's  Councils  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  undertakings  have 


Let  Sound  Investments 
guard  your  home 

YY/HEN  you  build  your  home, 
^^  you  consult  a  capable  arch- 
itect as  a  matter  of  course.  In 
building  your  financial  estate,  for 
safety  s  sake,  seek  experienced 
investment  advice.  You  can  have 
it  for  the  asking. 

When  we  tell  you  that,  in  our 
judgment,  certain  securities  are 
right  for  you  to  buy,  we  tell  it 
only  after  a  strict  investigation  of 
the  values,  products,  purposes  and 
people  back  of  such  securities. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  the 
nearest  of  pur  50  correspondent 
offices  and  learn  about  the  in- 
vestment securities  w^e  recom- 
mend for  you — you  at  your  age, 
your  circumstances,  your  purposes, 
your  ambitions — in  a  w^ord,  for 
your  needs.  We  have  investment 
securities  for  every  need. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  send  "Men 
and  Bonds" — the  illustrated  story 
of  our  investment  service — together 
with  our  latest  Offering  Sheet. 
Mailed    promptly   on   request    for 

D-II9. 

The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 

A  National  investment  Service— A/ore  than  50  correspondent 
offices  in  the  leading  cities  connected  by  about  1 0, 000  miles  of  private  wires. 
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Butterfly  Bush— 

a  lovely 
flowering  shrub 

by  Mail 

Blooms  first  season — 
fragrant  and  colorful 

This  Butterfly  Bush 
(or  Summer  Lilac) 
is  a  charming  shrub  for  either  large 
or  small  gardens.  Grows  in  any 
soil  or  climate,  even  in  full  hot  sun- 
light— 3  to  5  feet  high.  Flowers  in 
long,  graceful  spikes  resembling  the 
lilac;  deeply  fragrant  and  a  wonderful 
lavender  in  color.  Bloom  comes  in 
midsummer  when  other  flowers  are 
scarce.     Fine  for  cutting. 

3    Flowering-size  Plants   $1 
postage   prepaid   for      JL 

or  12  Plants  for  $3.50 

Send  for  special  list  of  Meehan 
unusual  hardy  plants  for  March  and 
April  planting. 

^f.C»nasMFFHANe^Sons 

Nur4*rymen    /^|^\    HoHiculturistf 

Established  i8s4 

6768  Chew  St.  Germantown 

PHILADELPHIA 


I — Hiirs  Evergreens 

Cost  modest— quality  considered.  Specify 
Hill's  Evergreens  when  consulting  with  your 
Landscape  Architect,  Nurseryman  or 
Florist.  Choicest  specimens.  AH  desir- 
al)le  varieties.  Safe  delivery  and  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  Send  for  1920 
Evergreen  Book — FREE. 

The  D.  Hill  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

Evergreen  Specialists 
263  Cedar  St.,  Dundee,  III. 


Scott's  Lawn  Seed  is  guaranteed  to  grow, 
to  go  25  percent  farther  than  most  Lawn 
Seed  and  to  be  freer  from  weed  seeds.     Three 
pounds  for  $1.00,  postpaid.     If  it  doesn't  come 
up  your  money  comes  back.     Send  for  booklet 
tuhich  is  worth  more  than  price  asked  for  Seed. 
0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  Box  IS,  MarytTille,  Oliio 


PREER'S 

GARPEN  BOOK  1920 

Everylhin><  thai  interests  the  grower 
of  Vegetables  and  Flowers  for  home 
use  orjor  sale  is  fully  covered  in 
Dreer's  Garden  Book. 

Full  directions  are  given  for  grow- 
ing practically  every  worth-while 
vegetable,  i)lant  or  flower. 

All  the  promising  novelties  and 
dependable  varieties  are  listed  and 
conscientiously  described. 

224     pages,     6    color    plates    and 
^hundreds   of  j)hotogra|)hi(;  reproduc- 
tions of  Vegetables  and 
I  Flowers. 

Mailed  free  if  you  mention 
this    publication 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chcitnut  Street 
PhiUdelphia,  Pa. 
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been  mostly  very  prodigal.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  result  of  the  Socialized  production 
was  almost  nothing.  The  debtor'.s  side 
of  the  Socialized  undertakings'  current 
accounts  rose  ^^^th  terrible  rapidity,  so 
that  the  Soviet  state  was  not  in  a  position 
to  make  use  of  the  confiscated  current 
accounts.  On  the  contrary,  it  had  to  give 
the  banks  money  in  order  to  make  them 
able  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  Socialized 
undertakings.  Besides  that,  the  "  Red " 
army  and  the  internal  and  external  propa- 
ganda also  required  enormous  amounts. 
The  number  of  state  employees  grew  every 
day,  and  their  wages  grew,  too. 

The  Soviet  Government  saw  that  within 
a  short  time  it  would  be  without  money. 
It  tried  to  persuade  the  public  by  the  way 
of  the  press  to  deposit  its  hoarded  money  in 
banks;  it  even  allowed  interest  on  new 
deposits,  altho  this  was  contrary  to  the 
most  elementary  principles  of  Bolshevism. 
But  the  public  was  careful.  It  preferred 
to  keep  its  money  at  home.  And  events 
have  justified  it. 

The_  Soviet  Government  could  not  help 
following  the  example  of  its  predecessors, 
and  working  the  bank-note  press.  Just  as 
in  Russia,  it  began  to  forge  bank-notes  of 
200  and  25  crowns,  which  were  very  easy 
to  forge  in  consequence  of  their  primitive 
form.  Nearly  all  the  large  printing-offices 
of  Budapest  were  compelled  to  print  bank- 
notes for  the  Soviet  Government,  and  they 
produced  an  enormous  daily  quantity. 
It  must  be  admitted  that'  the  Soviet 
Government  gave  their  bank-notes  higher 
series  numbers  than  those  of  the  Austrian- 
Hungarian  bank-notes,  so  that  there  was  a 
perceptible  difference  between  the  originals 
and  the  forgeries.  But  the  ordinary  public 
was  unable  to  mark  this  difference,  so  that 
it  lost  confidence  in  the  good  200-  and  25- 
crown  notes  also,  at  the  same  time  as  in  the 
bad  ones.  And  this  took  place  very 
quickly. 

First,  the  peasants  refused  the  "white 
bank-notes"  (this  was  the  name  of  the 
200-  and  25-crown  notes),  and  gave  their 
foodstuffs  for  "blue  bank-notes"  {i.e.,  the 
old  notes  of  the  Austro  -  Hungarian 
Bank)  only.  This  caused  a  premium  in 
favor  of  the  "blue  bank-notes,"  small  at 
first,  but  rising  at  the  end  of  the  Bolshevik 
period  up  to  150  per  cent.  As  the  Soviet 
Government  recognized  the  general  an- 
tipathy toward  the  "white  money,"  it 
tried  to  gather  as  much  as  possible  of 
"blue  money."  Since  the  month  of  April 
it  paid  salaries  in  white  money  only.  It 
ordered  the  banks  to  deliver  their  stock  of 
blue  bank-notes;  but  this  measure  pro- 
duced very  little  result,  for  in  the  mean- 
time the  employees  of  the  banks  changed 
the  blue  bank-notes  of  their  bank  .into 
white  money,  and  delivered  a  ridiculously 
small  amount.  Then  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment began  a  quite  unsuccessful  press  cam- 
paign in  fa\'or  of  white  money  and  against 
blue  money.  The  Soviet  Govcfrnment  was 
unable  to  forge  blue  money,  for  it  did  not 
])Oss<'ss  the  micessary  tcn-hnical  equipment. 
Within  a  short  time  there  Avas  no  bhie 
money  in  circulation.  This  caused,  in  the 
first  i)lace,  a  gn^at  scarcity  of  small  change. 
Then  the  Soviet  Government  comj)elled 
th(!  Hungarian  Post-ofTice  Savings-Bank 
to  give  out,  5-,  10-,  and  20-crown  notes.  It 
also  Ixgaii  to  f()rg(!  th(!  l-and  2-crown  notes 
of  lh(!  Aiistro-Ilungariati  Bank,  too;  the 
factory  of  ammunition  of  Csepel  i)roduced 
a  large;  quantity  of  iron  20  filh^r  (%  crown) 
l)ieccs.  In  this  way  the  .scarcity  of  change 
was  n'liioved. 

But  this  was  the  one  and  only  financial 
success  of  the  Soviet  Ciovcrnment.  In  the 
meantime  tlu;  disparity  between  blue 
money  and  whit<!  money  produced  a  much 
more  serious  evil,  which  became  on(^  of  the 
most  important  causes  of  Bolshevism's 
failure.  As  we  have  m'-ntioiied,  the  Bol- 
shcviki  gained  j)()\ver  by  inciting  the  gncd 
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Indoors  or  out 


\ 


Get  the 
Drop  on 

that  Cou^ti 


QN  the  bridle  path  or  in 
the  business  office — the 
first  slight  sign  of  a  husky 
throat  meets  effective  resis- 
tance from  Dean's  Mentho- 
lated Cough  Drops.  Have 
a  box  on  hand — indoor  or 
out!    Get  them  anywhere. 

Dean  Medicine   Company 
MOwaukee.  Wiwonala 

Mentholated 

CoughHrok 


The   Birds  Will 
Be  Here    Soon 

A  Dodson  House  will  keep  Ihem 
— But  erect  it  now  to  weather 

While    they    are    scientifically 
built    to    overcome    the    little 

Keculiar  features  to  which  the 
irds  object,  an  appearance  of 
newness  sometimes  intimidates 
the  little  feathered  fellows. and 
they  abhor  fresh  paint.  Erected 
now  they  will  weather. blending: 
into  the  foliaRe.  and  inviting 
immediate  habitation. 
The  first  step  to  beautify  your 
grounds  is  the  erectinK  of  Dod- 
son  Bird  Houses— as  important 
as  planting:  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  trees  and  shrubs  will  thrive 
when  protected  by  our  native 
songbirds.  They  are  invaluable 
for  destroying  inBectivorous 
Doason  Colonial  Martin  House        pestsr— and    their   beauty    and 

56  Compartments  26  in.  Wide      |?"tf  'f  ^s^bnfsh '^"'^   ^*'"*'''  ^** 

S8  in.  Long  44  in.  High     ^^ature  s  brush 

6-inch  Porch  All  Around  Free  Bird  BooK-Sent  Ofi  Request 

—illustrating    Do  d  so  n    Line, 
giTing  prices;    also    beautiful  colored  bird  picture  free. 
1^_.   ■    ij    i\«J.^_     President   Amfirican   Audubon    A?Bociatio)t. 
JOSCpb  n.  UOdsOD,   730  Harrison  Avenue*  Kankakee,  Illinois 

Dodaon  Sparrow  Trap  K-iiaranteed  to  rid  your  community  of 

these  quarrelsome  posts.     I'rice  $8.00  40 


pu  Puppies  $5^, 

P^lCanarIes,Parrots,etc 

Suppliei  «tl  Kindi.     Catalog  FREE 

K.  C.  BIRD  STORE,  Desk  15 

1421  Main  Sb   Kansa*  City,  MOa 


ARGAINS  IN  SEEDS 

Hundreds  of  special  offers  in  surplus  stock 
of  seeds  and  plants  at  bargain  prices.  Don't 
buy  until  you  have  seen  our  beautiful  illustrated 
catalog,  mailed  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 
IOWA  SEEO  CO..  Dept.  44  Oes  Molnsa.  Iowa 
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10 

Millions 
Sillion^ 

inujc 


f^m^ 


Ei\^cl 


■i\fT        .1      >»ci'.  No  Paste  Needed 

K  USetnem  to  mount  aH  kodak 
pictures.  po5t  cards.clippinjjs  in  albums 

Ifado  lo  Squnre.  Round,  OtaJ,  Fancy  end  H«ar1 
of  black,  gray,  aepia,  and  red  gummed  paper. 
Slip  them  on  cornrra  of  picturea,  then  wet  and  atlek. 
,      QOICK-KASY-AUTiSTIC.     No  muHs.  no  fusH.     At  photo 
I  supply,    drug   and    ntafy  storoH.    Accept  no   nubitltotei; 
there  IB  nothing  nn  good.     lOo  bringH  f  nil  pkjt.  and  nampleB 
from  Cngal  Mfg.  Co.      Dept.  46C,      1456  Laland  Av*..  CHICAOO 


MEDAKT  Playground  bquipment 
Desisrncd  for  safety,  efliciency,  durability. 
PioneerB  in  the  playRround  movement.  Estab- 
linhed  1873.  Endorsed  by  civic  and  municipal  j 
authorities.  Let  ua  help  plan  YOUR  play- 
nrround.  MEDART  CataloK  "L"  on  request. 
Write  for  it  on  your  letter  head. 

FRED  MEDART  MFG.  CO. 
3515  DeKalb  St..  St.  Loui*.  Mo. 
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Charles  Wentworth.  43  years  of  age.  a 
mechanic  employed  by  the  Pacific  Pipe 
and  Supply  Company,  1002  Santa  Fe  ave- 
nue, was  electrocuted  in  the  yards  oi 
the  company  late  yesterday. 

Wentworth  was  employed  as  a  crane 
driver.  He  occupied  a  seat  at  the  top 
of  the  huKO  liftingr  crane.  His  foreman 
called  to  him  to  stop  the  operation  of 
the  machinery  shortly  before  5  o'clock, 
Wentworth  was  singing:  as  he  arose  from 
his  seat.  An  Instant  later  he  gave  a 
groan.  No  one  saw  what  happened  but 
it  is  supposed  he  stumbled  and  in  falling 
reached  out  and  grasped  an  exposed  knife 
switch.  Six  hundred  volts  of  electricity 
passed  through  his  body. 

The  services  of  Engine  Company  No. 
17  of  the  fire  department  were  necessary 
in  order  to  take  the  body  from  the  top 
of  the  crane. 

Little  is  known  of  Wentworth  at  the 
pipe  concern,  employment  having  been 
given  to  him  only  a  few   days   ago. 

The  'body  was  removed  to  the  under- 
taking parlors  of  George  K.  WiUett. 


The  exposed  knife  switch  got  him — and  another  was  added  to  the  year's  toll 


THE  day's  work  was  over.  With  a  song 
on  his  lips  he  pushed  the  controller 
handle  to  the  full  "Off"  position  for  the 
night,  swung  around  .  .  .  then — 

It  was  done.  .Soinehow— his  arm — that 
exposed  knife  switch — the  two  came  in  con- 
tact. He  and  everv'  other  crane  operator 
there  had  endeavored  to  avoid  the  menace, 
out  at  last — like  a  rattler  lying  in  -wait  il 
struck — 

Authorities  say  the  Old-style 
S'witch  must  go 

From  all  over  the  land  protest  is  going  up 
against  the  needless  waste  of  life  and  prop- 
erty caused  by  exposed  switches. 

"The  loss  of  life  and  property  due  to  de- 
fective electric  in.stallations  every  year,'' 
says  John  G.  Gamber,  State  Fire  Marshal  of 
Illinois,  "  is  beyond  reason  .  .  .  My  depart- 
ment has  issued  a  general  order,  requiring 
that  all  knife  switches,  other  than  those  on 
s-witchboards,  must  be  of  the  approved  safety 
enclosed  type." 

The  Western  Association  of  Electrical  In- 
spectors in  convention  at  St.  Louis,  January 
2",  28  and   29,    1920,  went  on   record 
without  a  dissenting  vote  as  being  in  • 
favor  of  the  use  of  enclosed  externally 
operated  switches. 

"The  exposed  knife  switch,"  sajs 
John  A,  Hoeveler,  Electrical  Engineer, 
Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin, 
"is  the  most  common  unguarded  source 
of  electrical  trouble  in  factories.  The 
worker  is  always  in  danger  of  shocks  and 
bums  by  contact." 


So  it  is  everywhere.  Fire  marshals,  archi- 
tects, safety  officials,  city  electrical  in- 
spectors, and  contractors,  are  waking  up  to 
the  menace  of  the  obsolete  exposed  knife 
switch.     Its  days  are  numbered. 

The  Square  D  Safety  Switch 

The  Square  D  Safety  Switch  is  an  absolute 
safeguard  against  shock,  fire,  and  industrial 
accident  of  any  kind. 

It  is  a  simple  knife  switch  in  a  pressed-steel 
housing — externalh'  operated.  A  handle  on 
the  outside  does  all  the  work. 

Current  cannot  reach  that  handle,  nor 
the  box  itself — tough,  rugged  insulation 
completely  isolates  all  live  parts.  They  are 
safely  enclosed  within  steel  'walls. 

The  switch  may  be  locked  in  the  open 
position,  too,  while  work  is  being  done  on 
the  line;  nobody  can  thoughtlessly  turn  on 
the  current.  This  feature  is  saving  manv 
an  electrician's  life.  "On"  and  "Off" 
positions  are  clearly  indicated.  The  Square 
D  .Safety  Switch  is  made  in  o\'er  300  sizes, 
types  and  capacities — for  factories,  office 
buildings  and  homes. 


Household  Typt 


Industrial  Type 
Closed 


hiduatrial  Typo 
Open 


The  greatest  remaining  hazard  around  an 
electrical  installation — the  exposed  knife 
switch — is  going.  All  over  the  country  pro- 
gressive firms — leaders  both  in  employes' 
welfare  and  in  efficient  production^^are 
safeguarding  the  lives  of  their  workers  and 
their  property  by  replacing  all  old-style 
exposed  knife  switches  with  Square  D 
Safety  Switches.  Prominent  among  them 
are: 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Standard  Oil  Company 

Pullman  Company 

Ford  Motor  Company 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co- 

U.  S.  Shipping  Board 

General  Motors  Corporation 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company 

Listed  as  standard  for  both  fire  and  accident 
prevention  by  the  Underwriters'  Labora- 
tories of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers. Meets  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Electrical  .Safety  Code  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of  Cbm- 
merce,  Washington,   D.   C. 

The  Square  D  Safety  Switch  is  sold  and 
installed  by  your  electrical  dealer  and 
contractor.  Aixhitects  and  engineers 
are  listing  it  as  standard  equipment. 
,\sk  any  of  them  for  further  information 
— or  write  us  direct. 

.\ct  NOW  and  protect  your  work- 
men, your  family  and  your  property 
against  fire,  shocks  and  other  electrical 
hazards.  SQUARE  D  COMP.\NV, 
1400  Ri\ard  Street,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Canadian  factory,  Walkerville,  Ont. 
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furniture 

J    Fitti 


S.  KARPEN  6?  BROS. 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


Fitting  companionof  fineporcelain, 
rare  old  prints,  and  treasured  china 
is  Karpenesque  Upholstered  Fur- 
niture. It  has  a  charm  of  line,  that 
lends  atmosphere  tothelovelyroom 
that  is  gracious  background  for 
beauty.  Every  piece  reflects  the  maker's 
integrity,  and  proves  the  spirit  of  careful 
craftsmanship  in  which  it  was  made. 
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of  the  ])articular  syndieates.  When  they 
were  in  power  they  immediately  found  that 
it  was  easier  to  start  the  avalanche  than 
to  stop  it.  Their  orators  continually 
iirged  that  the  duty  of  the  trustees  and 
leaders  of  syndicates  was  to  moderate  the 
pretensions  of  the  workmen,  for  "they 
stood  no  longer  opposed  to  capitalists,  but 
to  all  the  workmen  of  the  Soviet  Republic." 
But  all  these  efforts  were  in  vain.  The 
several  organizations  of  workmen  tried  to 
assiire  for  their  members  by  every  means 
as  many  advantages  as  possible,  altho 
these  advantages  necessarilj^  were  gained 
at  the  expense  of  the  other  workmen's 
organizations. 

The  demands  of  the  syndicates  no  longer 
referred  to  higher  wages.  Each  organiza- 
tion— as,  for  instance,  the  pitmen,  the 
railway  employees,  the  iron-Avorkmen,  and 
among  the  first  the  "  Red  "  soldiers — defi- 
nitely demanded  to  receive  their  wages  in 
blue  money.  As  the  Soviet  Government 
was  unable  to  meet  these  demands,  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  workmen  rose  con- 
tinually, and  often  even  broke  out  in 
open  counter-revolutionary  movements  (as 
among  the  employees  of  the  Trans-Danu- 
bian  railways).  The  Soviet  Government 
succeeded  in  repressing  these  movements, 
but  it  lost  the  support  of  the  majority 
of  the  workmen,  and  this  facilitated  the 
victory  of  the  Roumanian  Army.  One 
may  state,  as  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the 
selfishness  of  the  workmen's  organizations, 
encoiu'aged  by  the  Boishevikd,  caused  the 
failure  of  Bolshevism. 

The  Soviet  Government  tried  to  satisfy 
the  workmen's  pretensions  by  giving  them 
higher  wages  in  white  mone3\  As  a  resiilt, 
the  workmen  were  quite  unable  to  spend 
their  monej'.  Most  of  the  shops  were 
permanently  closed,  and  the  peasants  were 
not  inclined  to  sell  foodstuffs  for  white 
money.  So  the  pubUc  tried  to  free  itself 
somehow  from  its  white  money.  It 
stormed  the  few  open  shops,  bought  the 
most  fantastic  objects  in  the  most  fan- 
tastic quantities,  so  that  it  quickly  emptied 
aU  the  shops.  The  merchants  buried  the 
rest  of  their  merchandise,  in  order  to  avoid 
selling  it  for  white  money. 

The  Soviet  Government  was  obhged  to 
raise  the  prices  of  the  products  of  Social- 
ized undertakings.  The  cause  of  this  pro- 
ceeding was  a  verj-  interesting  one.  In  one 
of  the  sessions  of  the  Central  Workmen  and 
Soldiers'  (Council,  Commissar  of  the  People 
Lengyel,  explained  that  they  were  making 
a  "class-price  policy" — i.e.,  thej^  enlisted 
their  price  policy  in  the  service  of  their 
umu ercif ul  class-fight.  ' 'It  is  well  known , ' ' 
he  said,  "that  the  hourffeoisie  holds  enor- 
mous quantities  of  money  buried  at  home. 
The  only  way  to  entice  this  money  out  is 
to  (lf>preciato  it  by  raising  the  price  of 
merchandiser  The  workmen  will  not  suffer 
und<!r  this  price-pohcy,  for  their  wagea 
will  be  raised,  if  necessary;  but  the 
hovrqvois,  who  has  no  income,  must  pay 
out  his  bm-ied  money,  in  consequence  of 
the  higher  prices."  But  the  real  cause  of 
(lu>  raising  of  prices  was  quite  different. 
The  Son  id.  GoveruTuent  wished  to  prevent 
the  workmen  from  a(!quiring  fortunes.  As 
ah-eady  mentioned,  the  workmen  were  un- 
iihU)  to  spend  their  income,  and  so  were 
forc(>d  to  save  a  considerable  part  of  it. 
Jiut  this  circumstance  was  a  serious  danger 
to  Bolshevism,  for  a  ])ro{)ertied  man  is 
never  inclined  to  be  revolutionary;  he 
becomes  bowyeoin.  And  that  was  the 
danger  which  the  Soviet  Government  in- 
t(!n(led  to  hinder  by  raising  prices,  and 
su('e(>eded.  Within  a  short  time  the  work- 
iiuiu  had  to  ask  for  higher  wages,  for  they 
were  unal)le  to  live  on  their  incomes. 

Kverybotly  was  discontented.  The  work- 
men got  enorniously  high  wages,  yet 
siirfered  linnger.  "It  is  in  vain,"  said  an 
old  iroii-workiniin,  "  lliat  I  gel  ten  crowns 
tor  an  lionr's  work;  for  lonferowns  I  call 
buy  only  one  egg.     In  the  capitalist  days  it 
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INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

CotUinued 


never  happened  that  a  workmati  like  myself 
worked  an  hour  for  an  egg." 

The  tinancial  difficulties  of  the  Soviet 
Government  became  continually  greater. 
In  vain  it  forbade,  under  heavy  penalties, 
any  one  to  pay  in  blue  money,  or  to  accept 
it:  the  public  regarded  blue  money  as  the 
only  representative  of  value.  The  Hun- 
garian Soviet  money  arrived  in  four  months 
at  the  point  which  the  Russian  Soviet 
money  reached  in  two  years — that  is,  at 
the  point  of  demonetization. 


THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  PARIS 

AMERICANS  who  are  thinking  of  mak- 
ing a  sojoiu-n  in  the  French  capital 
may  be  startled  to  know  how  much  more 
it  will  cost  to  live  there  than  it  did  before 
the  war,  or  even  a  year  ago.  The  burden 
is  of  course  lightened  by  the  depreciation  of 
foreign  exchange,  by  which  the  visitor  gets 
fom'teen  francs  for  each  American  dollar, 
instead  of  five,  as  in  the  old  days.  For 
many  reasons  prices  have  jumped  higher 
in  some  European  countries  than  they  have 
here,  and  present  prices,  as  the  London 
Economist  notes,  are  likelv  to  go  to  even 
higher  levels  if  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  enacts  the  proposed  law  which 
will  increase  all  taxation  about  50  per  cent. 
The  Economist'' s  Paris  correspondent  notes 
that  among  the  state  monopolies  "the  price 
of  common  matches,  formerly  sold  at  ten 
centimes  the  box  of  sixty  mat<?hes,  has  been 
raised  to  twenty  centimes,  and  tobacco 
from  fifty  centimes  per  forty  grams  to 
one  franc,  while  the  prices  of  all  foreign- 
manufactured  tobaccos,  cigars,  and  cigar- 
ets  have  been  in  all  cases  doubled,  and  in 
some  instances  trebled."  The  British  au- 
thority presents  the  following  table  showing 
how  the  prices  of  important  commodities 
have  been  going  up  in  the  French  capital: 

19  H      April,  1919      1920 
Comestibles  Francs        Frnncs        Francs 

Potatoes per  kilo  0.15  0.65  0.75 

Milk per  liter  0.40  0.80  0.95 

Eggs each  0.15  0.45  0.80 

Coffee per  kilo  4.00  10.00  11.00 

Butter per  lb.  1.90  8.50  8.80 

Ham "  2.00  10.00  12.00 

Rice "  0.60  0.75  1.70 

Salt "  0.10  0.25  0.50 

Bread per  kilo  0.35  0.50  0.90 

Sugar "  0.65  2.10  3.20 

Clothing 

Men's  suits 25.00  200.00  450.00 

Women'.'!  tailor-made 175 .  00  400 .  00  700 .  00 

Men's  boots 25  to  40  60  to  90  70  to  140 

Women's  boots 28  to  45  70  to  100  80  to  175 

Men's  socks  (thread) 2 .  75  7 .  00  16 .  00 

Men's  silk  hats 20.00  60.00  100.00 

Men's  felt  hats 18.00  40  00  60.00 

Electricity,  .per  hectowatt  hr.  0.5  0.7  0.10 

Gas perl.OOOfect  5.70  8.55  17.10 

Railways— Ist  class 11.20  15.65  24.25 

2d  class 7.55  10.55  16.35 

Sdclass 4.95  6.95  10.80 

Letter  postage 

Per20grams 0.10  0.15  0.25 

Telephone    subscription,    per 

annum 400.00        450.00        750.00 

Omnibuses  (Paris) — 

Ist  class  (minimum) 0.15  0.20  0.40 

2d  class 0.10  0.15  0.25 

Newspaper    printing     paper, 

per  100  kilos 28.00        100.00        155.00 


Temporary  .—When  the  New  York  Herald 
passed  out  of  existence  early  in  February, 
the  men  of  all  the  departments  of  the 
paper  celebrated  the  event.  It  was  a 
kind  of  "  wake,"  and  one  remark  came 
from  James  Fitzgibbons,  who  had  been  in 
the  composing-room  of  77ie  Herald  for 
thirty-nine  jears.  As  he  helped  to  set  up 
the  type  for  the  last  time  he  said:  "  I  told 
them  when  I  took  this  job  that  it  would 
only  be  a  temporary  affair." — The  Chris- 
tian Register  {Boston). 


^  jor^piose 


A    HOME   that   Insures  the   comfort  and  heahh   of   your 

^^-  loved  ones,  as  well  as  their  safety  from  that  dreaded  danger — fire, 
can  now  be  built  of  Hollow  Tile  at  practically  the  same  cost  as  a  home 
that  does  not  provide  this  essential  welfare  and  protection. 

HOLLOW  TILE 

The  Most  Economical  Form 
of   Permanent   Construction 

Hollow  Tile  is  a  burned  clay  product.  It  is  made 
in  large  units  with  two  or  more  air  cells  and  when 
confined  in  the  wall  provides  insulation  against  heat, 
cold  and  moisture.  Coupled  with  its  ease  and  low 
cost  of  laying  this  makes  it  the  most  desirable  and 
economical  form  of  permanent  construction. 

Write  for  our  book  "Hollow  Tile  for  The  Home,"  which 
tells  the  whole  story  and  gives  many  pictures  and  floor 
plans  of  houses  built  in  all  parts  of  tlie  country. 

Be  sure  your  dealer   furnishes   MAsIerTTLe.     It  is 

made  in  accordance  with  Association  standards   for  your 
protection.     Insist  on  getting  it. 

THE    HOLLOW  BUILDING   T1LE*ASS  O  ClATION 

REPRESENTING    AMERICA'S     LEADING    MANUFACTURERS 

'Sy  this  trade  mark    mas|er1ile     you  shall  knon/  it 
CONWAY    BUILDING.    CHICAGO 


Huyler's  wide  variety  has  been  created  for  you. 
Ever  since  its  establishment  in  1874  Huyler's  has 
endeavored  to  create  a  selection  of  delicious  candies 
varied  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  and  to 
meet  any  candy  situation  which  may  arise. 

Are  you  making  use  of  this  variety  ?  Remember 
whatever  it  is  that  you  want,  from  bonbons  to 
chocolates,  and  back  again,  you  can  get  it  at  Huyler  s. 


$1.25  per 
pound 


$1.50  per 
pound 


Sometimes,  in  the  night, 
Pain  comes  to  your  house. 
Then  is  the  time,  most  of 
all,  when  you  rely  on  good 
old  Musterole.  No  fuss,  no 
bother,  no  worry— no  mess- 
ing about  with  plasters  or 
waiting  for  water  to  heat. 

Quickly  you  go  to  the  Musterole 
jar.  A  bit  of  that  clean  ^vhite  oint- 
ment on  little  Bobbie's  chest,  and 
lightly  you  rub  it  in.  A  gentle  tin- 
gle of  skin  puts  Doctor  Nature  to 
work,  and  soon  a  healing  warmth 
reaches  the  congested  spot.  Then 
comes  a  soothing  coolness,  and 
Bobbie  drow^ses  off  to  sleep. 

For  coughs,  congestions,  bron- 
chitis and  croup,  Musterole  is 
uncommonly  effective.  It  is  good, 
too,  to  drive  away  the  pains  of  rheu- 
matism, lumbago  and  neuralgia. 

Musterole  relieves — zvithout 
discomfort. 

It  is  better  than  a  mustard 
plaster,  with  all  the  virtues  of  the 
old-time  plaster  but  none  of  its 
disadvantages. 

Musterole  does  not  blister.  And 
it  is  'easy  to  apply.  Just  rub  it  on. 
Rub  it  on—for  little  Bobbie's  cold 
—for  Sister's  bronchitis — for 
Grandma's  pains  in  chest  or  back. 
It's  an  old-fashioned  remedy  in  a 
new^-fashioned  form. 

Keep  a  jar  handy. 
Many   doctors   and    nurses    recommend 
Musterole.     30c  and    60c    jars.      $2.50 
hospital  size. 

The    Musterole    Co.,    Cleveland,    Ohio 
BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


MOORE  PUSH-PINS  <,:^ 
OR 
PUSH -LESS    HANGERS 

!-/■>*<;•  thpm  and  you  may  clmriKc-  wall 
Jfcorations  as  often  aw  you  like  with- 
out injuring  the  wall  pajK-r  or  planter. 
1  he  stt-el  ix)ints  do  the  trick. 
Sold  by  hardwari^,  Htationery,    4  a       per 
dniif   and    photo   ftuppiy   Btores     I  IJCt  packet 
everywhere.  **^^^ 

Moore  Piuh-Pin  Co..  133  B«rkley  St.,  Philadelphia 


Army  Auction  Bargains 

X\tn\i  $4.25  up  \  C.  W,  re»ol»er^t  $2.65  up 
Saddlet  4.65  up  Armr  Haversacki  .15  up 
Uniformt  1.50  up    Knapsackt  .75    up 

Teatnharnett  26.85  Army  Gui  tllngi  .30  up 
Spring. Rpm.  cal.  nOsln({lp  shot  rifle  for  model 
IMS  cartridifeb,  S7  77  Ball  cart.  tS.SO  per  100 
18  aorcs  Army  Qoods.  Large  Illustrated  cyclo- 
pedia reference  cataloK— <28  paitej—  Issue 
1S30.  mailed  r>0  <:ents.   Now  Ciraular  lO  eanU 

FRANCIS  BANNERMANSONS,  501  Broailway,  New  York 


BowlGgged  Men 


Your  Legi  will  appear  Straight  if  you  wear 

Straightleg  Garters 

Cotnbinatioii  liose  siipiiort'i  and  \y,iu\.V\i 
traiKJiteiicr— quickly  •djuated  to  fit  vari- 
ous degrees  of  bowlegs;  as  eaHy  to  put 
"iM  an'l  I')  war  as  any  or'linary  Kartor — no 
hamet*  or  padded  forms;  juHt  an  inKrnious 
-ixcial  Karter—  iirjprove'f  appearance  won- 
ijerfully.  Wearers  enthusiastic.  You  will 
be,  too.  Write  for  free  booklet,  mailed  in 
plain  envelope. 
S-L  CARTER  CO..  766  Tnut  Co.  BoiliW.  D>7ios.  C. 
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PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 


February'  18. — President  Wilson  receives 
the  reply  of  the  Allied  Premiers  to  his 
note  threatening  withdrawal  from 
I'^uropean  affairs  unless  the  Adriatic 
question  is  settled  as  agreed  among  the 
Powers  last  December.  The  reply  is 
not  made  public,  but  it  is  hinted  that 
it  is  "conciliatory." 

Februaiy  19. — ^President  Wilson  sends  to 
the  State  Department  a  reply  to  the 
Entente  Premiers'  note  on  the  Adriatic 
question.  He  is  understood  to  have 
restated  the  i>osition  of  the  American 
Government  with  a  degree  of  finality. 
The  Peace  Conference  in  session  in 
London  considers  the  question  of  open- 
ing peace  negotiations  with  Soviet 
Russia. 

February  21. — In  the  com-se  of  thi-ee  test 
votes  in  the  Senate,  won  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Lodge  program,  four 
additional  Democratic  Senators  break 
from  the  Administration  leadershij) 
on  the  Peace  Treaty  and  vote  to  adopt 
the  original  Lodge  reservation  on 
v\  ithdrawal  from  the  League  of  Nations. 

February  23.— Final  settlement  of  the 
Adriatic  question  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
form  of  a  boundary  treaty  for  ultimate 
submission  to  the  American  Senate  for 
ratification,  according  to  official  Wash- 
ington advices. 

The  final  documents  of  the  Hungarian 
reply  to  the  Allied  peace  terras  are 
presented  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Peac« 
Conference  in  Paris.  Ihe  replj'  does 
not  indicate  an  uncompromising  re- 
jection of  the  proposed  detachment  of 
Transylvania  and  other  territories,  but 
is  based  rather  on  the  principle  of  self- 
determination. 

AFFAIRS  IN  RUSSIA 

February  20. — The  Bolsheviki  capture 
Archangel,  according  to  a  Soviet 
Government  wdreless  dispatch  received 
in  London  from  Moscow. 

A  London  report  says  the  Lettish  Govern- 
ment decides  to  open  peace  negotiations 
with  the  Russian  Bolsheviki,  in  con- 
junction, if  possible,  with  Finland, 
Poland,  and  Lithuania. 

February  23. — Rostov-on-Don  has  been 
captured  from  the  Bolsheviki  in  the 
new  offensive  launched  by  General 
Deni kin's  reorganized  forces,  accord- 
ing to  advices  reaching  London  from 
the  Briti.sh  military  mission  in  southern 
Russia. 

February  24. — A  Bolshevik  wireless  mes- 
sage from  Moscow  to  London  says 
Rostov-on-Don  has  been  recaptured 
by  the  Bolsheviki. 

FOREIGN 

February  18. — Paul  Deschanel  bccomc^s 
the  tenth  President  of  the  French 
Repul)lic,  succeeding  lia^mond  Poiti- 
carc.  The  formal  transfer  of  ])o\vor 
takes  place  at  Elj'see  I'alace. 

Febniarj^  19. — An  international  financial 
conference  under  the  auspices  of  the 
League  of  Nations  will  be  held  iji 
.March  either  at  Brussels  or  at  The 
Hague. 

Martial  law  is  proclaimed  in  the  Sarre 
region  on  account  of  disturbances 
taking  i^lace  there. 

A  rer)ort  from  Berlin  says  that  the  na^ 
tional  debt  of  Germanv  is  expected  to 
reach  .1f.">l,(K)0,(X)0,fXX}  "by  the  end  of 
March. 

Februarj'  20. — The  Second  Chamber  of  the 
Dutch  Parliament  approves  Holland's 
entrance  into  the  League  of  Nations. 


i\Will^u  Accept  This 

fc\  HUMIDOR? 


SZymra 


Size  of 
Humidor 

10y2x7»/4x4'/4 

Your  FIRST  ORDER  for  60  De trick  Perfecto 
CisarB  at  $3.50  tarings  yoU  tbia  metal  made, 
mahogany  finished,  handsome,  durable  humU 
dor.  1  am  ofTeriiiK  it  with  the  FIRST  ORDKR 
ONLY,  aa  an  inducement  for  you  to  try  my 
cigars.  Itfl  value  prohibits  eivioff  it  wltb  mat 
but  the  TRIAL  ORDER. 

Detrick's 
Perfecto  Cigeurs 

are  of  the  finest  poaeible  quality.  Imported 
Sumatra  wi-apper.rich.aromacic.even  biirnihs, 
handmiide  by  experts.  Direct  from  factory  to 
you.  you  get  the  middleman's  pro^t.  Cisara 
their  eiiual  cost  10c  each  at  your  dealers. 

My*Proposition  g;??,;i. 'i.JSe'c.Sl  ^'{ 

$3.50,  stating  color  prefsrred  and  I  will 
send  with  tha  cigar*,  tha  humidor  aa  da- 
•crlbad  above,    all  charxes  prepaid.      8am- 

ftlathasa  ciiars  just  as  freely  as  you  wish, 
et  your  friends  try  them;  If  they  Mrm  hot 
■  delighted  with  their  quality,  return  the 
remaining  cls-ar*  and  the  humidor  and  I  wlU 
wilting  pay  back  your  $3.50. 

Yoa  need  not  eend  money  in  advance  if  yoil 
have  commercial  rating  or  give  Batisfaetorir 
reference, 

1  am  so  Bure  of  the  merit  of  my  eifra^it.  ao 
Bure  you  will  want  to  smoke  them  refirularly,eo 
sure  they  will  give  you    the  best  emoke  you 
ever  had   for  the  money,  that  to    get  J-ou  to 
TRY  THEM.  I  am  eiving  yoa  this  humidor.     , 
^  I'hia  is  no  youthful   concern,    1    have   been  m 
Jlrasiness  thirty  years  and  refer  you  to  any  com* 
r  Otercial  agency  for  my  financial  respoosibiUty* 
Mi  F.DETRICK,  Pres. 

DETRICK  CIGAR  CO. 
w«»—  Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio 

feXACTSiZE  On  orders  beyond  the  5th  P*rce!  Poet  Zone  add 
fc..-,^-^.  ^.«.v   w  75c  extra  for  delivery  of  humidor. 

This  is  a  Special  Offer.  Tftis  ad 'may  not  appear  again. 


H 


PATENJiliENSE  , 

"cJ/ie  Book,  for  Inventors  &  Mfrs? 

By  Return  MdU  FREE.  Wri«t 
IjACE:Y  6-  LACEY,    Oept.  R.  WAahingtoivD^; 


Skin  Tortured  Babies  Sleep 

Mothers  Rest 
After  Cuticura 

Soap,Ointinent,Talcnni,2Bc. every  where.  PorsaBiplM 
address:  CatlcnraLaboratorlet.D.pt.  V,ll«ld*n,llu«. 


p  vr  T  F  R  A  BUSINESS 

^^  X  ^     A    JL^  Am      '^^  your  own  and  earn  big 

annu»l  income  in  profes- 
sional fees,  making  and  fitting  a  toot  specialty  to 
measuie;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  nome  in  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every- 
where with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap- 
ital required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soHciting. 
AitJren  Stepbenion  Laboratory,  3  Back  Bay,  Botton,  MaMk 

for  Special  g^*}^^=^ 

FIRELESS  COOKER 


Factory  Price 

on  12,SOO 

Rapids! 
/ 


Ho  one  of  tho  first 

12.500  woiiiLn  to 
write  me.  Get  my  now" 
spt-ciul  rock  -  bottom 
price  on  u  Knpid.  I'vo 
miidc  thoBo bpooial  of- 
fers iK'foro  liko  tho 
di'part  ment  BtoroH  do. 

The  l)ii{  ditrcreneo  is  you  __ 

V.y.'^.  tho  lowi'Ht  fnotorv-to-kif  I'hrn  prieo  ~" 
from  mo.  ilcre'n  your  clianc-o  to  nuvn  inorioy.  Aluminium  lined 
throughout — full  Bi-t  hlifh-ifradu  ulurninuni  utenailif  Vi-lth  «u('h 
cooker,  no  dayi4'  froe  trial  before  you  declile.  Snvea  2-B  to 
n-l  fu"l  coT*t«,  1-2  the  work.  Hut  you  rnunt  write  Hoonf  (letmf 
bitf  Uomo  Science  Book  Fro. — ifivca  you  all  the  detailn  of  tbt 
low  price  oirer.  een.l  poat  card  NOW.  Wm.  Campkad.  Prtt. 
Th»  Wm.  Campb»ll  Co.,  P«pt.  180,  Datrolt,  Mich. 
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P:i  N  E  TI  RES 

•l.!*  ^F''^'^^  ^^^         •country  road  fabric 


■t^t^.^^^.-  ,  ,      /.-  ■ .  ..~g3,-_^-^,^3,_-^t=.^  . 


Extra  Tested 
Extra       Miles 

Buy  tires  you  know  are  right.  Racine  Tires 
are  always  right  because  the  famous  Racine 
Extra  Tests,  safeguarding  quality  through 
each  step  of  their  manufacture,  give  motorists 
an  unparalleled  pre-purchase  protection. 

Racine  Multi-Mile  Cord  and  Country  Road 
Fabric  Tires  alone  have  the  industry  s 
supreme  mileage  achievement — 

Racine  Absorbing  Shock  Strip 

This  extra  strip  of  blended  rubber,  graduated 
in  resiliency,  welds  tread  and  carcass  perfectly. 

To  try  Racine  Tires  is  to  be  convinced  they 
are  the  right  tires  on  either  city  streets  or 
country  highways. 

Racine  Inner  Tubes, 
Supreme  Tire  Sundries 

are  all  Extra  Tested 

For  your  protection  look  on  every  tire  for  name  — 


■or  Extra  Miles  ^ 

. ^ _ — .1  <i*a.: 
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Train  for  the 

Big  Position 

The  high  ealar  ied  positions  are  open  onl7  to  men 
who  can  show  they  have  proper  training:.  Big  bus- 
iness organizations  everywhere  need  men  able  to 
assume  reeponBibilities — to  think,  plan  and  carry 
out  important  policies.  LaSalle  Extension  Univer- 
eity  haa  trained  thousandaof  men  for  promotion  to 
executive  positions.  ltd  big  etaflf  of  experts  can 
helpyoa  increase  your  earning  power.  Rise  above 
oetail  work  to  a  place  where  you  direct  others.  You 
can— but  will  you?  The  LaSalle  plan  will  not 
interfere  with  your  present  duties.  You  can  train 
for  promotion  during  spare  time  at  home  by  mail. 
Mark  with  an  "X"  below  the  kind  of  position  for 
which  you  wish  to  qualify.  We  will  send  full 
information  about  the  course  and  service  and  out 
convenient  payment  plan.  Also  our  valuable  book 
for  ambitious  men,  "Ten  Years'  Promotion  in 
One."  Takethe  first  step  to  biggerpay  by  mailing 
the  coupon  now. 


□  HIGHER  ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training  for   positions    as   Auditors, 
Comptrollers,     Certified    Public    Ac- 
countants, Cost  Accountants,  etc. 
□  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION: 
Training  for  Official,  Managerial,  Salea 
and  Executive  Positions. 

□  TRAFFIC   MANAGEMENT- 
FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC: 
Training  for  positions  as  Railroad  and 
Industrial  Traffic  Managers  etc. 

□  LAW: 
Training  for  Bar;  LL.  B.  Degree. 
□  COMMERCIAL  LAW: 
Reading,  Reference  and  Consultation 
Service  for  Business  Men. 

□  PRODUCTION   EFFICIENCY: 
Training  for  Prod  uction  Managers. De- 
partment Heads,  and  all  those  desiring 
training  in  the  48   factors  of  efficiency. 

□  BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING: 
Training  for  positions  as  Correspond- 
ents,  Mail    Sales    Directors,  and   all 
executive  letter-writing  positions. 

□  BANKING  AND  FINANCE: 
Training    for    executive    positions  io 
Banks  and  Financial  Institutions. 

□  BUSINESS  ENGLISH: 
Training  for  Business  Correspondants 
and  Copy  Writers. 

□  COMMERCIAL  SPANISH: 
Training  for   positions  as  Foreign 
Correspondent  with  Spanisb-speakiDg 
countries. 

C EXPERT  BOOKKEEPING: 
Training  for  position  of  Head  Book- 
keeper. 

□  EFFECTIVE  PUBLIC  SPEAKING: 
Training  in  the  art  of  forceful,  effective 
speech  for  Ministers,  Salesmen,  Frater- 
nal Leaders.  Politicians,  Clubmen,  etc. 
OC.  P.  A.  COACHING  FOR  AD- 
VANCED  ACCOUNTANTS; 
Prepares  for  State  Board  and  Institota 
Examinations. 

LaSalle  Extension   University 

"The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution 
in  the  World" 
Dept.  352'R  \  Chicago,  Illinois 


[Name] 


1 


[Present  Position] 
3 [Addressi 


MASON.  FENWICK  &  LAWRENCE 

PATENT    LAWYERS 


Washington,  D.  C.  New  York 


Chicago 


Established  over  half  a  century.  Correspondence 
invited.  We  have  recently  associated  with  us, 
thn-e  former  members  of  the  Examining  Corps, 
U.  S.  Patent  Office. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

Evers where  to  ride**    and  exhi-      te—^j.      -  T-— 


Everywhere  to  ride 
bit  the  new  Ransar 


and  exhi 
•MotorMka" 


completely  equipped  with  electric 
light  and  ijurn,  carrier,  »lui>d,  tool 
tank,  coaster-hrake,  mud  guards 
and  anti-akid  tires.  Cholc*  ot  44 
oth«r  atylaa,  oolurs  and  uizes  ia 
the  "Rangar"  line  of  bicycle*. 
KASY  PAYMENTS  if  deHired  at 
a  timall  advame  ovi-r  our  Spec, 
iai  l-art'jrv-loKi'l'r  caxii  prices. 
DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval 
«nd30  DAYS  TRIAL. 

TIDCC     Liirnpa.     Wheels, 
I  n  C  O      Siii'<lrieH.  and    parts 
for  all  bicycle*- half  oaual  price*. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  but  tell  a»  exactly  whst 
you  need.     Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  pricea, 
lenriB  and  th-  big  FKKF^catalog. 

Mie  H.   W\.    CYCLE   COMPANY 
El  A  U    D«pt.  T-t72ChlcaKo 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


February  21. — A  report  from  Copenhagen 
says  that  forty-two  German  cannon 
and  ten  machine  gnns  in  working 
order  have  been  discovered  on  Sylt 
Island  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  The  bat- 
teries were  in  command  of  Germans. 

Admiral  Nicholas  Horthy,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Hungarian  Army,  is 
reported  to  have  been  made  Regent 
of  Hungary  by  the  National  Assembly. 

February  22. — The  Republic  of  France 
presents  6,000  "certificates  of  grati- 
tude" to  relatives  and  friends  of 
soldiers  who  died  in  defense  of  France's 
frontiers. 

February  23. — Mr.  Protich  is  nominated 
Premier  of  the  new  Jugo-Slav  cabinet, 
which  has  just  been  formed  from  the 
twenty  or  more  poUtical  groups  of  the 
present  Parliament. 
The  Bulgarian  Government  decrees  dis- 
solution of  the  National  Assembly  be- 
cause of  difficulties  caused  by  Socialists. 

February  24. — Matthias  Erzberger,  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  resigns  from  the  German 
Cabinet  when  testimony  involving  him 
in  questionable  transactions  in  office 
comes  to  light  during  Erzberger's  libel 
suit  against  Dr.  Helfferich. 

The  Allied  Supreme  Council  decide  they 
will  not  deal  with  Soviet  Russia  "until 
they  have  arrived  at  the  conviction 
that  the  Bolshevik  horrors  have  come 
to  an  end." 

A  Sofia  dispatch  to  London  says  Bulgaria 
warns  the  Allied  representatives  that 
she  vnU.  not  be  responsible  for  the 
consequences  if  Greece  obtains  western 
Thrace. 

DOMESTIC 

February  18. — The  War  Department  an- 
nounces that  trial  by  court  martial 
faces  all  wilful  draft  evaders.  The 
first  step  will  be  the  early  publication 
of  the  name  of  every  draft-dodger. 

The  final  draft  of  the  raih'oad  legislation 
is  reported  to  the  Senate,  with  pro- 
visions written  into  it  to  prevent  labor 
troubles  on  the  railroads  for  six  months. 
A  scale  of  wages  not  less  than  that  in 
effect  at  midnight  February  29  is  to 
continue  until  September  1.  Instead 
of  the  drastic  antistrike  provisions 
and  the  wage  boards  originally  con- 
templated, the  new  bill  provides  for  a 
system  of  voluntary  mediation. 

The  League  of  Nations  is  indorsed  by  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  at  the  final 
session  of  the  suffrage  victory  con- 
vention in  Chicago.  The  women  also 
adopt  a  resolution  opposed  to  universal 
military  training. 

Representatives  of  the  American  Legion 
at  the  end  of  the  three-day  conference 
in  Washington  adopt  a  program  of 
benefits  for  former  service  men  and 
serve  notice  on  (^ongi-ess  that  they 
expect  favorable  action  taken  with 
reference  thereto  within  sixty  days. 
The  Legion's  outline  involves  land-set- 
tlement projects,  aid  to  encourage  the 
purchase  of  homes,  vocational  education, 
and  adjustment  of  compensation. 

February  19. — The  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  New  Mexico  ratify 
the  Woman  Suffrage  Amendment.  New 
Mexico  is  the  thirty-second  State  to 
ratify. 

Organized  railroad -workers  and  union 
labor  in  general  call  ou  Congress  to 
defeat  the  redrafted  railroad  reorganiza- 
tion bill,  holding  it  to  he  destructive 
of  the  emi)loyees'  constitutional  priv- 
ileges and  liberties. 

The  name  of  William  .Tenninia:s  Bryan  is 
placed    ou     the     Democratic     i)rimary 
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POWDER 

ANTISEPTIC 

fir^  Pyorrhea  prevention 


Sensitive,  bleeding  gums 

are  symptoms  of   pyorrhea — they   lead  to 
the  loosening  and  the  loss  of  teeth. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  should  be  used.  It 
is  the  one  dentifrice  that  dental  clinics, 
devoted  exclusively  to  pyorrhea  research 
and  oral  prophylaxis,  have  demonstrated  to 
be  beneficial  in  pyorrhea  treatment  and  pre- 
vention.     Dentists  everywhere  prescribe  it. 

It  aids  in  repairing  soft,  bleeding,  spongy, 
receding  gums.  It  cleans  and  polishes  the 
teeth. 

To  make  gums  firm  and  healthy,  to  keep 
teeth  clean,  use  Pyorrhocide  Powder. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  is  economical  because  a 
dolUr  package  con- 
tains six 
months'sup- 
ply.  Sold 
by  leading 
dr  u  8  g  i  s  t  s 
and  dental 
supply 
houses. 

Free  Sample 

Wrile  for 
free  sample 
a  nd  OUT 
booklet  on 
'Prevention 
and  Treat- 
ment of 
'Pyorrhea. 


The   Deatinol 
&  Pyorrhocide 
Co..  loc. 
Sole     Dis- 
ttibutors 

1476  Broad. 
way,N.Y. 


<^^2^^Scientificallij 
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J^erfeded  by 
ClinicalJI^searclii 


We  ahall  continue  to  o,^er  throuah  exhau»tive  aoisntUic  r#- 

gtarckj    and  by   unlimited  cHjiical 

facililieH,  only  such  a  dentifrice  a*  yOy^ 

is    proved    mont     effeotiva—ui    pro-         -i^^'^C^ 

motino      tooth,    yum.     and     mouth       i^\/  ^^^^ 

health.  '^Prea 


£  A  BANKER 


^P      ^K     Prcpiire  by  njiiil  ill  .spuri;  timn  li>r  thfn    attract iv<*  profM- 
H      ^P    Hion  in  whtcb  there  arc  Ki'<-'ut  opportiinitJen for  both  ni«i< 
^^^^m      and  women.        .^.Mid  at   once  for  free  book,     "How   to 
i^B^^        Iteronir'  a  Hanker."  by  Kih:ar  O.  AirORN,  I'resfdt'rit. 
American  School  of  Banking,   ^■*    McLene  Bids.,  Columbut>Ot 


To  stop  the  pain  of 

Corns,  Bunions,  Callouses.  Blisters.  Tired, 

Aching.  Swollen,  Tender  Feet,  use 

ALLEN'S  FOOT' EASE 

The  Antiseptic,  Ilctiliuir  Powder  to  Shake 
Into  Youi  Shoes  auU  sprinkle  in  the  foot- 
bath. 
Sold  everywhere.     Be  sure  to  get   this 


ALIEN'S  FOOT-EASE 
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KOHLER 

PRODUCTS   OF  PRIDE 


Home  is  a  shrine — a  sanctuary — around  which  all 
that  is  best  and  truest  in  life  centers.  Here  our 
ideals,  our  hopes,  our  ambitions,  are  shaped.  And 
contributing  in  no  small  part  to  the  atmosphere  of 
the  home  are  the  furnishings,  the  things  with  which 
we  are  daily  surrounded,  with  which  we  live  our 
lives. 

Here  at  Kohler  this  sentiment  finds  enthusiastic 
recognition,  with  the  result  that  all  our  methods, 
our  skill,  our  efforts,  are  bent  towards  producing 
enameled  plumbing  ware — bath  tubs,  kitphen  sinks, 
lavatories — which  answer  not  only  the  demand  for 
utility  and  durability,  but  which  support  through 
their  beauty  and  refinement  the  ideals  out  of  which 
home  atmosphere  is  created. 

How  well  Kohler  products  conform  to  the  vision 
of  leading  architects,  to  the  craftsmanship  of  the 
master  plumbers,  to  the  ideals  of  the  public,  is 
amply  testified  by  the  wide  acceptance  given  to 
Kohler  ware,  not  only  in  homes,  both  modest  and 
pretentious,  but  in  clubs,  hotels  and  institutions 
as  well. 

All  Kohler  products  bear  the  mark  *' Kohler," 
permanent  but  inconspicuous,  as  an  everlasting 
guarantee  of  excellence. 

KOHLER  OF  KOHLER 

Kohler  Co.,  Kohler,  Wis.  Shipping  Point,  Shebo)-gati,  Wis. 
AND    TWELVE     AMERICAN     BRANCHES 


MANUFACTURERS      OF      ENAMELED       PLUMBING      WARE 
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A 

Lenten  Food 
Suggestion 


Armour's 

Baked  Macaroni 

and  Cheese 

Recipe  for  this  delightful 
dish  on  the  package 


i  'J^M 


nrouii 

LikeThi 
V  Taste 


i-'*i 


MACARONI  and  cheese  is  both  bread  and 
meat,"  states  a  foremost  American  food 
authority.  "It  is  not  merely  a  side  dish,  as  many 
American  and  English  housewives  fancy,  but  a 
complete  meal  in  itself." 

And,  at  this  Lenten  season,  you  are  sure  to  find  a 
special  delight  in  meals  of  nicely  prepared  Armour's 
Macaroni.    Worth-while  recipes  on  every  package. 

ARMOUR'S  MACARONI 

Spaghetti       MttkcS    CloYlOUS   DlshcS       Plain  Noodles 

Cut  in  short  lengths,  Armour's  Macaroni  is  a  genuine  favorite. 
Eliminates  all  bother  of  breaking  before  cooking.  In  following  recipes 
the  short  lengths  can  be  properly  measured  (a  great  advantage) 
and  far  more  attractive-appearing  dishes  are  the  result.  Armour's 
Macaroni  is  made  thin-wailed,  so  that  it  cooks  most  quickly — but 
never  to  a  paste ! 

Carefully  selected,  glutenous  durum  wheat  is  the  foundation  of 
Armour's  Macaroni  Products  —  Macaroni,  Spaghetti  and  Plain 
Noodles.  Made  in  a  sunlit  mill  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  where  every 
care  is  taken  to  insure  their  delivery  to  your  kitchen  fresh  and  perfect. 

Your  grocer  can  supply  you. 

Manufactured  by 

Armour  Grain  Company 

Chicago 

Makers  of  Armour's  Guaranteed 

Cereals— Oats,   Pancake   Flour 

and  Corn  Flakes 
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ARMOURS 

ACARONI 
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:||  armour's 


' 'X" 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


ballot  of  Michigan  for  the  Presidential 
nomination.  The  jiame  of  Eugene 
V.  Debs  wiU  also  be  placed  on  the 
Michigan  baUot  as  Socialist  candidate. 

February  20. — Universal  military  training 
as  a  part  of  the  future  military  policy 
of  the  United  States  is  approved  in 
principle  by  the  House  Military  Com- 
mittee, which  decides  by  a  vote  of 
eleven  to  nine  that  the  Army  Reorgani- 
zation BiU  should  make  provision  for 
such  a  plan,  effective  July  1,  1922. 

New  York  Republicans  hold  an  unofficial 
State  convention  and  adopt  a  platform 
prominent  among  whose  planks  are 
declarations  for  the  immediate  rati- 
fication of  the  Peace  Treaty  with  the 
Senate  reservations;  a  declaration 
against  Article  X  in  its  present  form, 
and  support  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
in  letter  and  spirit. 

Representative  Minahan  (Dem.),  of  New 
Jersey,  introduces  an  amendment  to 
the  Volstead  Prohibition  Act  per- 
mitting States  by  referendums  to 
authorize  sale  of  2.75  per  cent,  beer 
and  10  per  cent.  wine. 

Rear- Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary,  discoverer 
of  the  North  Pole,  dies  in  Washington 
at  the  age  of  sixty-four. 

February  2"1. — The  House  adopts  the  con- 
ference report  on  railroad  legislation 
without  change  by  a  vote  of  250  t«  150. 

A  rural  credit  bill  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  cooperative  system 
of  farm  credit,  based  on  personal 
security  as  distinguished  from  land 
security,  is  introduced  in  Congress  by 
Representative  MoFadden,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  bill  provides  for  one 
central  bank  and  forty-eight  branches. 

Food  prices  increased  two  per  cent,  in 
the  month  ending  January  15,  accord- 
ing to  statistics  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. This  is  an  increase  of  nine 
per  cent,  over  January,  1919  and  104 
per  cent,  since  January,  1913. 

The  National  War  Work  Council  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  received  from  all 
sources  from  the  first  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
campaign  up  to  January  1,  1920,  a 
total  of  $161,723,649.42.  The  Council 
has  on  hand  an  unappropriated  balance 
of  approximately  $17,000,000. 

February  22. — ^A  rebellion  against  pro- 
hibition is  reported  in  Iron  County, 
Michigan.  A  prohibition  agent  and  a 
party  of  Michigan  constables  are  held 
up  by  county  officials  and  oonflsoated 
wine  is  taken  from  them. 
The  railroad  bill,  providing  for  the  retm-n 
of  the  roads  to  private  operation  March 
1,  passes  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  47  to  17, 
and  is  sent  to  the  White  House  for  the 
President's  approval. 

February  24. — The  New  Jersey  Assemblj^ 
passes  a  3.5  per  cent,  beer  bill  hy  a 
vote  of  37  to  21. 

Central  labor-unions  over  the  country 
are  requested  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  to  meet  March  22  to 
select  local  committees  to  conduct 
labor's  campaign  "to  eleet  its  friends 
and  defeat  its  enemies." 

Railroad  labor  decides  to  ask  President 
Wilson  to  veto  the  railroad  reorganiza- 
tion biU. 

President  Wilson  appoints  Charles  R. 
Crane,  of  Chicago,  Minister  to  China, 
to  succeed  Dr.  Paid  Reinsch. 

Repubhean  leaders  agree  with  Chairman 
Kahn  of  the  House  Military  Affairs 
Committee  to  omit  universal  military 
training  from  the  House  army  re- 
organization bill,  and  to  make  it  the 
subject  of   separate  legislation  at  the 

,  next  session  of  Congress. 


Ihey  cpuldtft  be  built 
now  for  twicc^7l.ooo 


When  the  talk  turns  from  politics  to  railroads,  and 
the  traveler  with  the  cocksure  air  breaks  in  with, 
"  There's  an  awful  lot  of  '  water  '  in  the  railroads," 
here   are   some   hard-pan   facts   to   give   him: 

American  railroads  have  cost  $80,900  a  mile — road- 
bed, structures,  stations,  yards,  terminals,  freight  and 
passenger  trains — everything  from  the  great  city  ter- 
minals to  the  last  spike. 

A  good  concrete-and-asphalt  highway  costs  $36,000 
a  mile — just  a  bare  road,  not  counting  the  cost  of 
culverts,  bridges,  etc. 

Our  railroads  couldn't  be  duplicated  today  for 
$150,000  a  mile. 

They  are  capitalized  for  only  $71,000  a  mile — much 
less  than  their  actual  value.  Seventy -one  thousand 
dollars  today  will   buy  one  locomotive. 

English  railways  are  capitalized  at  $274,000  a  mile; 
the  French  at  $.155,000;  German  $132,000;  even  in 
Canada  (still  in  pioneer  development)  they  are  capital- 
ized at  $67,000  a  mile.  The  average  for  all  foreign 
countries  is  $100,000. 

Low  capitalization  and  high  operating  efficiency  have 
enabled  American  Railroads  to  pay  the  highest  wages 
while  charging  the  lowest  rates. 

^is  advertisement  is  published  by  the 
Association  ofSlaiiway  Gxecutives 

Tliose  desiring  information  concerning  the  railroad  situation  may  ob/ain  literature 
by  writing  to   The  Association  of  Rmlway  Executives,  61  Broadway,  Sev^Yo^'k 
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Staple  Jewelry 

QuarttnteeU 


Jewelry  for  Easter 

WHAT  is  more  acceptable  at  Easter 
time  than  a  piece  of  Bixler  Jewelry? 
The  designs  are  new — the  quality 
is  fine  and  the  prices  are  within  reach  of 
the  people  with  an  "average  income." 

In  Nour  town  some  dealer  is  probably 
showing  the  line  in  a  handsome  Bixler 
displa\-  case  which  makes  it  easy  for  you 
to  select  \our  choice  of  the  beautiful  ring«, 
broov-hes,  lavallieres,  stick  pins,  cuff 
buttons,  watch  chains,  watch  fobs,  scarf 
pins,  etc. 

Xo  novelties  or  fads,  but  medium-priced 
pieces  that  can  be  worn  every  day — all 
sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee. 

Look  lor  the  liixler  Display  Case — it's  a 
sign  of  quality. 

MILES   F.  BIXLER  CO. 

1924-1932  Euclid 
Avenue 

"The 

Hixl,-r      Department  22 

<^  "^^  ■       Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dealers — Let  us  tell 
you  how  to  start  a 
profit,^ble  Jewelry 
Department  in  your 
store. 

Salesmen — Some 
territory  left  for 
capable  men. 
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DEALERS  everywhere  buy 
VINDEX  over  and  over  again. 
Take  the  tip.  They  know.  Ask 
for  "Vindpx  Muku"  when  you  want 
Shirts  or  Athletic  Underwear — they're 
RIGHT  in  style  and  quality  —  just 
Jim  Dandy. 

The  Vindex  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


{        A  Sage  Thought. — Doc   Steinmetz  says 
\   we   eau   sfiid   a   message   to   Alars   for  a 

billion  dollars.     Whj*  not  send  it  collect? 

— Peoria  Transcript. 


Financial  Test. — Willy — "I  wonder  how 

much  money  there  is  in  the  world." 

GiLLT — "  Try  to  borrow  a  quarter  and 
vou'U  find  out." — Houston  Post. 


The  Booms  That  Bloom  in  the  Spring. — 

Some  recent  "  nominations  "  for  President 
remind  us  that  the  less  there's  in  a  drum 
the  louder  the  boom. — Boston  American. 


Auto  -  Preparedness. — "  Getting    ready 

for  the  automobile  show?  " 

'■  Yes,  I'm  negotiating  a  new  mortgage 
on  the  home. '^—Louisinlle  Courier-Journal. 


Not  in  the  Other  Place. — An  FJnglish- 
woman  who  is  a  medium  says  that  near- 
beer  is  popular  in  heaven.  So  that's 
wht;re  it's  popular? — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


Nothing  Like  That.—"  Did  those  two 
men  have  an  epistolaiy  dispute?  " 

"  No  pistols  in  the  dispute  at  all.  They 
took  it  out  in  letter-writing." — Baltimore 
American. 


Helpful  Hint.~HE  (tenderly)—"  It's  a 
mistake  for  a  man  to  go  through  life 
alone." 

She — "  Why  don't  you  get  your  mother 
to  ehaperone  you?  " — The  Widov). 


Silence  is  Golden. — First  Private — 
"  Can  you  imagine  anything  worse  than 
having  cooties?  " 

Second  Private — "  Yes.  Suppose  you 
had  'em,  and  they  chirped." — The  Amer- 
ican Legion  Weekly. 


Ructuous  Russia. — "  The  way  to  save 
Russia,"  says  Kerensk5%  "  is  to  leave  her 
alone."  Unfortunately,  we  have  ah-eady 
left  her  a  loan — and  a  big  one — with 
precious  little  chance  of  getting  it  back. — 
The  Passing  Show  (London). 


The  Light  In  the  Window.— The  trans- 
port had  entered  New  York  Harbor.  On 
board  was  one  lone  colored  soldier  among 
the  homeward  bound.  As  the  ship  passed 
tlie  Statue  of  Liberty  there  was  absolute 
silence,  when  suddenly  the  dusky  dough- 
boy broke  the  quiet  by  remarking:  "  Put 
your  light  down,  honey,  I'se  home." — 
The  American  Legion  Weekly. 


Rebuffed. — A  Dutch  pastor  makes  it  a 
point  to  welcome  any  strangers  cordially, 
and  one  evening  after  the  completion  of 
the  service  he  hurried  down  (he  aisle  to 
station  himself  at  the  door. 

A  Swedish  girl  was  one  of  I  he  strangers 
in  the  congregation.  She  is  employed  as  a 
dom(!stic  in  one  of  the  fashionable  homes. 
and  the  minister,  noting  that  she  was  a 
stranger,  stretched  out  his  hand. 

[|(!  welcomed  her  to  the  church  and  ex- 
[)r(tst  the  ho[)e  that  she  would  he  a  regular 
attendant.  Finally  he  said  that  if  she 
would  be  at  home  some  evening  during 
the  week  he  would  call. 

"  T'ank  you,"  she  murmured  bashfully, 
"  but  Ay  have  a  f((lla." — Atlanta  Journal. 


Base  andFloom 
one  continuous 


f ^^:piyi  .@iB]te^'^.IFIk)0g> 


Put  On  Like  Plaster    Wears  Like  Iron 

It  '3  a  composition  material,  easily  applied  in  plastic  form 
over  ol«  or  new  wood,  iron,  concrete  or  other  .'*olid  founda- 
tion—Laid 3-8  to  1-2  in.  thick— Does  not  crack.  pee|  or  come 
loose  from  foundation. 

It  presents  a  continuous,  fine  Rrained,  smooth,  non-slip- 
pery aurtace.  practically  a  seamless  tile— No  crack.  cre\  ice 
or  joint  for  the  accumulation  of  grease,  dirt  or  moisture—la 
noiseless  and  does  not  fatijrue. 

The  Best  Floor 

for  Kitchen,  Pantry,  Bath  Room,  Laundrv.  Porch,  Garage, 
Restaurant,  Theater.  Hotel.  Factory,  Office  Buildlntr,  Rail- 
road  Station^  Hospital— ail  places  where  a  beautiful,  sub- 
stantial and  toot-ea.sy  floor  is  desired. 

Your  choice  of  several  practical  colors.  Full  information 
and  sample  FREE  on  request. 

IMPERIAL    FLOOR    COMPANY 

1127  Cutler  Building,  Rochester,  New  York 

On  the  Market  lo  years 


QUKentucky 


Llqmespun 


Smokin'^ 


The  sure-enough,  old-fashioned, 
nature  -  flavored     Kentucky 
homespun  smoking  tobacco,  that's  all. 
No  dope,  no  doctoring,  just  as  I  select, 
air-cure  and  age  it   in  the   good   old- 
fashioned  liouest  Kentucky  way,  ready 
for  you  to  stuff  right  into  your  pipe 
for  the  smoothest  and  most  satisfac- 
tory smoke  you  ever  liad,  or  money 
hiack.    Big  pound  can  only  Si  postpaid. 
Order  now.  stating  choice  of  lieavy.medi- 
iini  or  mild  blend.     Reincinix'r,    it's  satist'actioii  or 
money  back.     That's  me.     Big  sample  lo  cents. 
Pete  Moberly,  Box  723,  Owensboro,  K.v. 
Good  proposition  for  live  dealers 

iimveimtOrs 

Protect  your  invention.     Write  for  "Record  of  Invention"  to  establltl 
evidf^nco  of  conception,  prompt  personal  service.       Preliminary   udvf 
withioiit  charge. 
J.  REANEY  KEILY.  819  F  Woodward    BIdK.,   Washington.  D.  C 

BIO     F»IROF-|TS 

in  dis]uiising  Root    Beer  with  the 

MULTIPLEX 
ROOT     BEER     BARREL 

\V\-  also  make  I  he  Multiplex  Dl.il 
Kiiiislied  I^rink  Uispensei  and  otiii 
specialty  Soda  Fountain  Kixlures  f( 
Bars,  Soda  Fountains,  etc.  Write  lu 
full  descriptive  liter.it ure. 

MULTIPLEX     FAUCET    CO. 
22H6  Cuss  Ave.  St.  Louia>, 

Syrup  Mfrs.  and  Jobbers  also  writ^l 
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V' 


Houcit 


ON 


RATS 


Destroy  Rats  Today 

Because  jou  cim't  see  ruts 
(loeH  not  mean  that  there  uru 
none  about  your  premises.  It 
costn  but  a  few  ceiitn  to  nuike 
Kuro  that  your  buUdUiKH  aro 
free  from  rata  und  mice. 
"ItougU  oa  Hats" — Iho  eco- 
nomical extennliiator. —  gets 
them  A  XA,  t'leura  prenilNeH  In 
3  niKbtu.  Never  falls.  At  drun 
and  general  sloroH.  Write  for 
•'Ending  UatM  und  Mice." 
/  E.  S.  WELLS.  Chemist 
k  Jersey  Citv.  N.J.        _ 
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The  Bright  Simplex  Way 


The  Tedious  Old-Fashioned  Way 


Ironing  Made  Easy 


COMPARE  these  two  ironing  methods. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  which 
woman  will  be  the  happier,  healthier 
and  more  cheerful  when  the  work  is 
finished. 

There  is  a  vital  thought  in  this  for  every 
housewife  who  is  trying  courageously  to 
meet  the  overwhelming  demands  upon  her 
time.     For   the   Simplex   way   of  ironing 


brings    content 


among 


homes   wherever 


household  problems  threaten — and  that  is 
everywhere! 

The  Simplex  stands  alone  among  iron- 
ing machines.  It  is  mechanically  perfect, 
simple,  standard.  It  does  your  ironing 
beautifully,  rapidly,  economically  and  saves 
at  least  $100  a  year  in  fuel,  help  and 
laundry  bills.     It  lasts  a  life  time. 


ihplexIkoneb 


It  is  a  mark  of  intelligent  housekeeping  to 
possess  a  Simplex  Ironer.  Write  us  for  illustrated 
literature,  which  we  will  gladly  forward. 


The  Simplex  Ironer  completes  an  average  iron- 
mg  in  an  hour,  at  a  cost  of  only  4  cents  for  fuel. 
Everything,  hut  elaborate  ruffles  and  frills. 


American  Ironing  Machine  Company,  506 — 168  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

Eastern  Sales  OfBce:  70  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City  Pacific  Coast  Sales  Office:  431  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

VVe  also  make  Ironing  Machines  and  Laundry  Equipment  for  Laundries,  Hotels,  Institutions  and  Factories 


J 
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The  first  •♦Ap- 
proved-In -All- 
Capacities"  re- 
newable fuse  using 
an  inexpensive  bare 
renewal  link  for  restor- 
ing a  blown  fuse  to   its 
original  efficiency. 

DO  YOU  know  what 
you  spend  yearly 
for  electrical  protection? 
Call  in  your  electrician 
— get  the  figures — they 
are  four-fifths  too  high 
if  you  are  using  fuses 
which  are  discarded  after 
operation. 

How  scores  of  thousands 
of  fuse  users  cut  the  cost 
of  electrical  protection 
80%  yearly. 


The  Economy  "Drop-Out" 
Renewal  Link 

An  inexpensive  "Drop-Out" 
Renewal  Link,  applied  in  a 
few  moments,  makes  a  blown 
Economy  Fuse  as  good  as 
new.  Nothing  is  discarded 
but  the  broken  fuse  strip 
which  has  operated.  This 
S*  makes  possible  the  80'^^^;  sav- 
ing annually  as  compared  to 
the  cost  of  securing  adequate 
electrical  protection  by 
means  of  "one  time"  fuses. 

Sold    by    all    leading    electrical 
jobbers   and    dealers. 

Economy  Fuse  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Chicago  U.  S.  A. 

Economy  Fuses  also  are  made 
in  Canada  at  Montreal 


Loyalty    Unshaken. — Waiter    (in    Ger- 
many)— "  Wasser?  " 

American     Girl     (flustered) — "  No, 
Wellesley."— T/ie  Bun. 


The  Real  Commander, — "  I  understand 
Lamb  commands  a  good  salary." 

"  No,  he  only  earns  it.  Mrs.  L.  com- 
mands it." — The  Home  Sector  (Neto  York). 


She    Could    If   She    Would.— She— "  I 

don't  think  it  is  right  to  say  a  woman  can't 

keep  a  secret." 

He — "  What  makes  you  say  that?  " 
She — "  Xo    woman    ever    tried." — The 

Widow. 


Going  Up. — Father  of  the  Family — 
"  You  girls  are  always  talking  about  your 
dresses  !  Can't  you  find  a  higher  plane  of 
couA^ersation?  " 

Daightehs — "  Surely,  papa.  Now  we're 
going  to  talk  about  hats."- — Le  Pilc-Mele 
{Paris). 


"  ,i>Merely  Delayed. — "  Well,  how  did  they 
treat  you  in  the  A.  E.  F.?  " 

"  Oh,  not  so  bad." 
i  '' ,PM  you  miss  your  meals?  " 

'.-Np,  I  can't  say  I  missed  any.  Some 
of  \t|ie^  were  a  day  or  two  late,  but  I 
caCt  say  I  missed  anj^" — The  American 
Legion  Weekly. 


More  Prods  at  Impartiality. 

Extracts  from  two  letters  that  arrived 
in  the  same  mail — the  first  from  Kenton, 
Ohio,  the  second  from  Goshen,  Indiana: 

"  Since  the  world-war  The  Digest 
seems  to  have  become  so  pro- Wilson  and 
so  George  Oreel-ized  that  it  is  very  biased 
and  unfair." 

"  I  have  no  evidence  to  change  my 
opinion  of  your  being  a  hide-bound  Re- 
publican whose  desires  are  that  something 
will  stick  to  discredit  one  of  the  best 
administrations  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States." 


Those    Convenient    Modern    Houses. — 

They  had  at  last  obtained  a  villa  in  a 
suburb  of  London,  and  he  was  hanging  the 
jnctures.  There  was  a  certain  i)hoto- 
graph  of  his  wife  which  he  decided  must 
go  up,  but  which  was  too  small  to  suspend 
from  the  rail  by  a  cord.  He  thereupon  got 
a  substantial  nail  and  hammered  it  into 
the  wall.  There  came  a  knock  at  the  door. 
"  It's  Mr.  Nexdor,"  said  his  wife,  running 
to  the  window.  "  Your  hammering  has 
disturbed  him."  Mr.  Newbride  hastened 
to  ai)ologize. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind  the  noise,"  replied 
Mr.  Nexdor,  cheerily.  "  I  only  came  to 
axl\  if  I  tniglit  hang  a  picture  on  the  other 
end  of  the  nail." — The  Anjunaui. 


\m 


Wonders  of  Science. 

ir  nothing  hapi)en.s  to  an  elephant  lie 
li\<'s  a  great  many  years. 

The  snake  is  tlx*  longcst-v.aisted  animal 
in  natural  liistory. 

An  Kasl(frti  genius  is  at  Avork  on  a  new 
iclcplioiif.  It  is  gUMT-aiitecd  tliat  on  this 
iiistninicnt  a  ixTson  may  gel  1h<!  right  nuni- 
liir  inside  of  forty-five  minutes. 

To  remov(!  the  cover  of  a  frin't-jar 
(glass)  l)ang  it  vigorously  on  \\u'  i'i\)io.  of 
the  kitchen-table  or  use  a  luunnxT,  if 
necessary. 

•A  cricket  makes  the  peculiar  cricketing 
sound  by  rubbing  its  Avings  against  its 
hin<l  legs.  .\  mule  (;an  not  do  thi.N,  but 
iiuikcs  his  cricketing  noise  by  rubbini:  Ids 
tongU(;  against  the  roof  of  his  mouth. — 
Chicago  American. 
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TRADF     MAQKl 


n 


Ollotks 

ARE  CREATED  FOR-yoUNG  MEN 

;< ',,■"■  '  — — .■ 

INSURED  ^PROTECTED 
BY  A  GOLD  BOND  CER- 
TinOVTE^GUARANTEE 


^^MtonOchs©. 

Cincinnati 


Send  ™bse  Bungalow  Books 

Plan  FUTURE  HOMES  Nou 

with  EcoNoiviY  plan; 
of  CAUFORNiA  sxyi^:.' 

—noted  for  comfort,,  bevjt 
and  adaptability  toatiyclinifU 
"Rei>roseii«allTe  Cal.  llqlB#» 

5U  Plans,  $3760  to?12.«00-» 

"Thp  Now  Coliinlal»" 
56  Plana.  $3000  to  $20.00(h-f 
"Wot  CoBfil  Itniisnlowi" 
60  Plans,  $1B00    to  $460(K» 
Send  S2.50  for  all  3  above  books  pOCI 
jtet  l)ook  ol   7r>   Special   I'laiiM.  also  Garage  folder*  f*** 
EXTRA-"Llttle  Bungalows"— 10  Plar.s,  $700  to  $:)000-G0  ct». 
Moitfy  back  if  not  gatutjitfd 
¥..  W.  STH,LW1;LL  &  VO.,  Arclilleols,    148  Oallf,  BWr„  Los  li>f*l< 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

u!i(l   get  book   of  7i 


depp^ 
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fanning- 
Bowman 

Quality 


93  <?«<-• 


7 


Range  type  pet  colator  of  ex- 
ceptional value.  Gracefully 
made — remarkably  low-priced 

E-iXPERIENCE     HAS     TAUGHT     US 

that,  while  it's  all  very  well  to  have  electrical  devices 
attractive,  they  simply  must  be  practical  to  give 
satisfaction. 

Every  Manning,  Bowman  electrical  device  has  some 
exceptionally  practical  feature.  There's  the  iron  with 
extra  heat  at  the  point,  the  toaster  which  turns  the 
toast,  the  grill  which  will  cook  several  things  at  one 
time,  the  percolator  which  wastes  no  time  in  "perck- 
ing"  delicious  coffee.  All  are  sturdy  and  attractive — 
all  carry  the  Manning,  Bowman  trade-mark  of  fifty 
years  standing. 

Then,  of  course,  there's  the  Hotakold  line  of  tem- 
perature-retaining bottles  and  carafes.  Whether 
you're  at  home  or  traveling,  you  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  the  comfort  these  mean  to  you.  Hotakold 
bottles  retain  the  heat  for  24  to  36  hours  and  keep 
liquid  cold  for  72  hours. 

For  sale  at  electric  shops,  department  arxd 
hardware  stores,  jewelers  and  novelty- 
shops.     Write  us  for  further  information. 

MANNING,  BOWMAN  &  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 
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55,000   Miles   of 
Hard   Driving 

with  these 

Reflex  Spark  Plugs 

Another  section  of  the  coun- 
try testifies.  This  time  three 
Arrow  Reflex  Plugs,  here  illus- 
trated, were  driven  by  a  Kan- 
sas Tire  salesman,  about  55,000 
miles — the  Diamond,  bought 
later,  about  15,000. 

All  kinds  of  roads  were  covered 
in  this  all-seasons,  day  after 
day  grind.  There  were  hard, 
hot  pulls,  in  second — there 
were  fast  inter-city  runs — but 
NO  spark  plug  annoyances 
or  delays.  "The  best  plug  I 
ever  used,"  this  driver*  con- 
cludes. 

A  close  connection  exists  between 
such  consistent  reports  of  trouble- 
proof  ojjeration  and  the  advanced 
[Reflex  assembly  of  war-service  por- 
celain with  high  duty  electrodes.  A 
trial  brings  out  Reflex  worth  the 
most  convincingly. 

Your  garageman  or  dealer  will  sup- 
ply you.     If  not,  write  direct. 

(*Name   on  request) 

The  Reflex  Ignition  Co. 

3061  We»t  106th  Street 
Cleveland,  O. 


FFIFY^PARic 
LtLktApLUGS 

K££l>rjf£CA/l  OV  THE  GO/ 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"T.  G.  M.,"  Peninsula,  Ohio — "Could  you  tell 
me  where  I  could  procure  the  poem  by  Lord  Bvron 
entitled,  'The  Thi-ee  Black  Crows'?" 

The  poem,  "The  Tlu-ee  Black  Crows,"  is  by 
Dr.  J.  BjTom,  not  Lord  Byron.  You  will  find  an 
abridged  selection  of  this  poem  given  in  "  Spencer's 
Comic  Speeches." 

"E.  D.  W.,"  Galesburg,  111. — "Please  tell  me 
where  I  can  find  the  following  quotation,  'In  life 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  death.'  " 

You  will  find  the  quotation,  "In  the  midst  of 
life  we  are  in  death,"  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  The  Burial  Service.  Bartlett,  in  his  "  Fa- 
miliar Quotations,"  adds  the  following  note  con- 
cerning this  quotation: — "This  is  derived  from  a 
Latin  antiphon,  said  to  have  been  composed  by 
Notker,  a  monk  of  St.  Gall,  in  911,  while  watching 
some  workmen  building  a  bridge  at  Martlnsbriicke 
in  peril  of  their  lives.  It  forms  the  groimd-work 
of  Luther's  antiphon,  'De  Morte.'" 

"W.  W.  C,"  New  York  City.— "What  is  the 
modem  acceptation  for  the  pronunciation  of  the 
word  opponent?  We  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  correct  pronunciation  is  with  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable." 

The  word  opponent  is  correct  pronoimced  o-po'- 
nent — first  o  as  in  not,  second  o  as  in  go,  e  as  in  get. 
The  pronunciation,  op'o-nent — first  o  as  in  not, 
second  o  as  in  go,  e  as  in  get — is  incorrect. 

"N.  E.  W.,"  Omaha,  Neb. — "Kindly  tell  me 
what  Ibid,  means.  We  see  it  used  where  reference 
books  or  authority  is  cited." 

The  dictionary  gives  the  following: — "Ibidem, 
(L.)  In  the  same  place:  used  to  save  repetition 
in  crediting  several  quotations  from  one  author, 
and  abbreviated  ib.  or  ibid." 

"T.  F.  L.,"  Oakland,  Cal. — "Please  inform  me 
where  1  can  find  the  expression,  'When  shall  we 
three  meet  again?'" 

The  lines — 

"When  shall  we  three  meet  again 
In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain?" 

occur  in  Shakespeare's  "Macbeth,"  act  i,  scene  1. 

"  F.  L.,"  San  Francisco,  Cal. — "  In  a  recent  issue 
of  The  Litebahy  Digest,  I  note  a  reference  to 
'  beach-la-mar.'  I  have  looked  in  Webster's  New 
International,  also  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica,  but  can  find  no  such  word.  Would  you 
kindly  teU  me  its  meaning?" 

The  word  beach-la-mar  is  the  same  as  beche-d(h 
mer.  You  will  find  the  latter  word  defined  in  the 
New  Standard  Dictionary,  as  follows: — "Beche- 
de-mer,  n.  (F.)  1.  The  trepang.  2.  The  jargon 
or  trade  speech  which  forms  the  only  practical 
means  of  communication  in  the  multipUcity  of 
languages  of  Melanesia;  in  this  sense  frequently 
corrupted  to  beach-la-mar." 

".J.  W.  H.,"  New  Castle,  Pa. — "Which  is  cor- 
rect, Bolshevik  or  Bolsheviki?" 

Both  are  coirect.  Bolsheviki  is  a  notm  plural; 
Bolshevik  is  used  both  as  an  adjective  and  a  noun. 

"I.  E.  McL.,"  Huntington,  W.  Va.— "Kindly 
give  me  the  correct  pronunciation  of  Chateau- 
Thierry." 

The  name  Chateau-Thierry  is  correctly  pro- 
nouQced — shu"to"-tye"ri' — sh  as  in  ship,  a  as  in 
artistic,  o  as  in  go,  e  as  in  get,  i  as  in  police. 

"L.  F.  E.,"  West  Columbia,  Texas— "  Recently 
1  heard  the  word  transpire  used  in  the  same  stmse 
as  perspire.  The  dictionary  gives  one  definition  of 
transpire,  '  to  sweat.'  Please  tell  mo  if  it  is  correct 
to  use  the  word  that  way." 

These  two  words,  perspire  and  transpire,  can  not 
bo  used  interchangeably,  as  they  refer  to  two  dis- 
tinctly diflerent  actions.  The  action  expressed 
by  the  verb  transpire  is  "to  emit  as  vaj)or;  cause 
to  pass  off  as  insensible  perspiration,"  wher(<as  the 
verb  perspire  refers  to  the  eliminating  of  a  fluid 
excretion  by  the  skin.  Perspiration  is  Increased 
transpiration,  and  the  verbs  expressing  these 
conditions  should  be  differentiated. 

"E.  M.  R.."  Hopkins,  Mo.— "Has  the  United 
.States  a  national  flower?" 

'I'hri  United  Slates  lias  no  one  national  flower, 
but  State  flowers  have  been  Bclected  in  many 
in!5tanc(;s  by  vote  cither  of  the  legislatures  or  of 
the  public-school  children  or  the  prop1n  of  the 
fcpvpiral  Sta.t«*R 
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'^fie  rnosi  valuable  piano  in  ifxe  wodd 

"TrHOSE  hushed  moments  of  delight' when 
«e  sit  in  the  shadowy  twilight  of  a  draw- 
ing-room, held  prisoner  by  the  charm  of 
t  he  beautiful,  singing  tone  of  a  Steger  Piano, 
;ire  prized  incidents  in  the  grey  stretch  of 
life's  passing. 

Write  for  the  Steger  Piano  and  Player 
Piano  Style  Brochure  and  convenient 
terms.     Steger  dealers  everywhere. 

STEGER  &.  SONS 

Piano  Manufacturing  Company 

Founded  by  John  V.  Sieger,  iSyg 


E  very\lfeek  Day 
a  Working  Day 

No  severe  cold  in  winter;  no  extreme 
heat  in  summer.  Expensive  fuel  and 
heavy  clothing  not  required. 

Kead  Jacksonville  'Aziz' 

A  book  descriptive  of  the  city  of 
YOL'R  opportunity,  where  labor  is 
more  efficient,  more  comfortable  and 
better  paid  at  equal  wages  than  in 
sections  less  favored  in  climate. 
Copy    free   on  application.    Write 

City  Advertising  Dept. 
Koom  10I>,  City  Hall,  JacksonTllIc,  Florida 
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rFLORIDAn 

Fruitland  Park  in  Florida's  lake  jeweled  high- 
lands will  appeal  to  the  homeseeker  who,  whether 
wishing  land  or  an  orange  grove,  desires  the 
best.  Write  for  book  of  actual  photographs  and 
learn  how  you  can  own  your  own  grove  on  easy 
payments.  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  103  Trade 
Avenue,  Fruitland  Park,  Florida. 


Our  Mr.  .1.  F.  Manning  supervised  the  fabrica- 
tion of  marble  for  the  Uncoln  Memorial. 

We  design  and  erect  public  and  private  me- 
morials.   Write  for  suggestions. 

The  J.  F.  Manning  Company,  Inc., 

914  Fifteenth  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


TyCCS    Eliminate* 
Guessing 

Your  dealer  has  it  or  can 

Kot  it  for  you.  Look  for  the 

name  lycos.  Iloiiseliold  in- 

.stnnncnls  beariiiK  that  name 

are  di-frmlablr. 

Taylor  InslniKKnt  Companks 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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CpmenW^odrBoard 


Takes  the  "Place  of  Lath  and  Plaster 


For  Walls,  Ceilings  and  Partitions 


"CORNELL  32" 
FOR  SMALL  ROOMS 


CORNELL  48" 
FOR  LARGE  ROOMS 


And  Yesterday  This  Was  a  Dingy  Attic! 


Yes,  it's  only  a  few  hours'  work  to  transform  any  forgotten  corner 
into  bright,  useful  quarters  with  Cornell  Wood  Board  walls  and 
ceilings;  no  lath — no  plaster- — just  rigid  Cornell  panels  nailed  right 
to  the  joists  and  studding. 

Cornell's  fashionable  Oatmeal  Finish  makes  this  board  the  favorite 
in  homes  of  refinement. 

Its  Mill'Primed  Surface  takes  a  perfect  spread  of  paint  or  calcimine 
without  a  sizing  coat. 

To  obtain  these  two  important  features,  insist  that  your  lumber* 
man  send  you  the  genuine  Cornell  Board.  No  other  is  like  it — 
nor  "nearly"  so. 

Write  us  for  free  samples  showing  the  Oatmeal  Finish  and  Blue 
Book  of  Panel  Designs. 

CORNELL  WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO.,  General  Offices,  Chicago,  lU. 

Our  modern  mills  at  Cornell,  Wisconsin,  and  extensive  timber 
lands  insure  the  fulfillment  of  all  gixarantees  »a«l  coottacts 


Cornell  comet  in  dt 
proof  packages  of  10 
panels  each;  eight 
Iengths.from6tol6ft.: 
two  widths,  32  and  4S 
inekts. 
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WE  TEACH      . 

COMMERCIAL 
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This  Big  Book 
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Now    you    can 

get  practical,  re- 

sultful   training  in 

Commercial  Art. 

^nW^X  iBKS^^    ^'""  MfyPr  Both  Com- 
''^"^  ASjjB?^^^^?'     pany.known  the  world  over 

Lj%u    •\'^!'C^i^-~—~''        as  thp  largest  art  organl- 
•  "•  zation  in  the  field,  is  training 

studont"  the  practical  way. 
Meyer  Both  studies  are  based 
upon  19  years  of  most  success- 
ful experience.  The  Meyer 
li<.th(  <im()anypaystoartists  inics  employ  hundreds 
o!  tlioiis;indH  of  dollars  a  year — among  them  Meyer 
lioth  trained  artists  earning  t6,o()0,  $S.ooo,  Sio.ooo 
^nd  more  per  year.  Von  constantly  see  Meyer  Both 
iMiistrationsin  the  leading  newspapers,  magazines, 
posters,  mail  order  catalogs  and  in  other  direct 
advertising  all  over  U.  S.  and  ("aiiqda.This  training 
has  brought  success  to  some  artists  who  have  failed 
to  make  good  after  studying  elsewhere. 

The  Meyer  Both  College  teaches  you  the  funda- 
mentals of  art.  and  more — it  leaches  their  practi- 
cal application  to  commercial  purposes.  Commercial 
Art  is  Dollar  Art — practical  an  for  practical  pur- 
po^es.  When  you  take  up  yourstudies  in  the  Meyer 
Both  College,  you  get  the  benefits  of  active  contact 
with  the  dominant  organization  in  the  very  field 
In  which  you  are  scelcing  success.  Wlio  else 
could  tf-ach  jou  so  well  and  so  resultfully? 

T he  di-mand  for  com mercial  arti sts  is  greater  every 
year — the  shortage  today  is  acute.  It's  a  highly 
paid,  intenxely  inti-resting  profession.  The  oppor- 
tunity is  equally  open  to  men  and  women. 

Meyer  Both  Company  conducts  its  school  in  its 
own  name — positive  evi<lence  of  thoroughness  and 
■sincprity.  Vou  can  reap  the  benefit  of  its  practical 
Teaching  an<i  indiviflual  instruction  without  dis- 
turbing your  i»res^nt  *>c-cupali(>n  by 

HOME   STUDY   METHOD 

Send  4  cents  for  our  special  Ijook.  "YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY."  It  containn  a  wealth  of  iu- 
forniation  regarding  Art  in  advertising  and  its 
market.  It  tells  in  pictures  and  figures  what 
Meyer  Both  artists  are  doing  and  what  you  can 
expect  to  do. 

MEYER  BOTH  COLLEGE  OF 
COMMERCIAL  ART 

N.  E.  Cor.  Michigan  Ave.  at  20th  St. 
Dept.  12,  Chicago,  III. 


a  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

K'w^:'^!)^  Ai-<ouriUnl«  <o((irnamJ  \,\^  nulnrl.-t*  'ihotj»»nd«  of  (irrn-i 
(,.  .J.J  tt.«.-f/j.  OnJy  -ZSAl^i  KU-rX.^\\m\  i'ubllr  AccounUnU  In  U.  H.  Many 
Ml*:  •arnlnif  1^,000  to|IO.')0(J  a  v«-iir  VVi-  train  you  Ihoroly  by  rnuil  In 
*yurv  iir/M  for  *'.  \'  A.  ••xarufnatlonH  or  ••xwniHvv  ar.  ouniina  pottl 
tiorim.  KftowUt-ltf*  of  tM>c>kk»»pini(  nnrivriianary  to  b(*tfir>  -w«  prfpar** 
you  from  th«  yround  ub.  f>iir  conriMf  and  acrvlra  hr«  uodur  lli« 
«ui>«nr|»!ori  of  Wltllsm  B.  Oanf^nhol/.  A.  M.,  C.  J*.  A..  Kormrt 
(,*orrfpi.foll*r  and  lntitru'*tor,  (lnlv<T«ity  of  IIIIooIn,  aaalaUd  by  a 
^aff  «f  (-".  r.  A 'a,  Inclu'linif  rnomlx-rB  of  tfaa  Arnwrlcan  Inatitut«  of 
Art  ountaf.ta.  Xx>w  tulti'/n  r«*  eaay  t*TTna.  VVrfta  oow  for  lofor- 
uitition  and  fr*«  book  of  A'^rouDtancy  facta. 

la  Salle  Eitcntlon  I'olTeralty,  Dept.  352-HA,  Chicago 
"ThtLurgmit  Outlnes*  Training  institution  in  th*  World, 


>-* 
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'Cmlning  jor  /Tuthorsliip 

HoWio  Write,  >^haHo  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell, 

^^^     Cultivate  your  Tnlnd.  Develop 
^^iaij^^^^B\  ^ourliterary  gifts.  Master  the 
B^^^BI  artof  self-e^Lpvession.Makc 
your  spare  time  profitatle. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dotlars. 

Courses  in  Short -Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,   Photoplay 
.         Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
Dr.EsenWGtn     ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.    Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest,  helpful  advice.    •  Real  teaching- 
One  pupil  ha<  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,^  he 
calls  it    Another  pupQ  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.     Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  •  week  from 
pbotoplay  %vriting  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency 'doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recoriimending  our  courses. 

We  pablish  The  Writer's  Library,  13  volumes;  descriptive 
traoklrt  free.  We  also  publish  The  Writer's  Monthly,  the  lead- 
ing magazine  for  luerary  workers ;  sample  copy  20  pents,  annua] 
6ut>scnption  $2.00.  Besides  our  teachio^  service,,  w^  offer  a 
^Dsnuscript  criticism  Service. 

ISO'Page  illustrated  catalogue  free.  PteuMt  AJJreu 

Tfie  Home  OaTTespmdencc  School 

Dep't.  74,    Sprir^eld.Mass. 
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TAMMERIN 


A  ^a      Hcnjnrnin  Nnlhaniel  Bogup,  who  8t.xmmpred 

/     V      himBelf  for  twenty  years  so  |]:i(ll\  iic  could 

f       ■      hardly  talk,  origiruitor  of  The   Uosue  Unit 

I       K      Method  for  Rf-storing  Perfect  Sjjeoch  and 

^^^m       Founder  of  The  Boguc  Institute  for  Stam- 

^B^^         merers  and  Stutterers  (Founded    looi),  an' 

Institution  with  national  patronage,  strongly  endorsed   by 

the  medical  profesBion,  has  written  a  288-pnRe  book,  tcllinc 

how  he  cure<l  himself.     Contains  definite  and  authoritative 

information.  Sent  anywhere  free  to  readers  of  the  Literary 

IJigest  and  postpaid  UDon  request  to 

BENJAMIN  N.  BOCUE,  President 
4294  BoKue  Building  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Thr  little  matter  (A  XS  cts.  In  stamps  or  coin  via 

bring  you  the  PaUitiudcr  13  weeks  on  trial.    The 

I'atbfiodcrls  an  illustrated  weekly,  pubUshrd  M  tlic 

Nation's  center,  for  the  Nation;  a  paper  that  prints 

all  the  news  of  the  world  and  telK  the  truth 

and  only  the  truth;  now  in  Its  27th  year. 

This  paper  fills  the  bill  without  emptying 

the  purse;  It  costs  but  $1  a  year.     If  you 


What 
15  Cents 

Will  hrini'  ^^°' '°  '"^^''  posted 

Willi  III  111^  on  what  Is  goinir  on 
■  >  In  the  world,  at  the  least 

■■^^■B  ezpenseolUmeorniuuey, 

■  III!  tills    Is  your  means.    It 

■  ^#^«  you  want  a  paper  In  your 

From  the ''"""'  *''''  **  "  "" 


Nations 
Capital 


'  cere,  reliable,  enter- 


Washington  has  become 
the  World's  Capital  and 
reading  the  Pathfinder  Is 
like  sitting  In  the  inner 
council  with  those  who 
mold  the  world's  destiny. 


tainlng.  wliolc.onie,  the  TathhiKlcr  Is  yours. 

If  you  would  appreciate  a  paper  wliich  puts 

everything  clearly,  briefly— here  It  Is.  Send 

ISc  tu  show  that  you  might  like  such  a 

papT,  and  we  will  send  the   Pathfinder  un 

prol<atlon  13  weeks.  The  15c  does  notrepay 

li';,  but  we  are  glad  to  Invest  In  new  friends. 

TBE  PATHFINDER.  Boi  SS6,  WiikUi|ton.  D  C. 


THE  DIGEST 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 

INDEX 

We  print  below  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  schools  and  colleges  whose  an- 
nouncements appear  in  The  Digest  in 
March.  The  March  6th  issue  con- 
tains a  descriptive  announcement  of 
each.  We  suggest  that  you  write  for 
catalogs  and  information  to  any  of  the 
institutions  listed  below,  or  we  will  gladly 
answer  your  inquiry.  Reliable  informa- 
tion procured  by  school  manager  is  avail- 
able without  obligation.  Price,  locality, 
size  of  school  or  camp,  age  of  child,  are 
all  factors  to  be  considered. 

School  Department  of 
THE  LITERARY  DIGEST. 

GIRLS'  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Shorter  College Rome,  Ga. 

Brenau  College  Conservatory . .  Gainpsville,  Ga. 
lUmois  Woman's  College. ..  .Jacksonville,  111. 

The  Sargent  School Cambridge,  Mass. 

Miss  Mason's  School 

Tarry town-on-Hud.son,  N.  V. 

The  Baldwin  School Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

School  of  Horticulture  for  Women.  .Ambler,  Pa. 

Stuart  Hall Staunton,   Va. 

HoUins  College. Holiins,  Va. 

BOYS'  PREPARATORY 

Milford   School Milford,   Conn. 

Shattuck  School Faribault,  Minn. 

MttlTARY 

Hitchcock  Military  Academy .  .  San  Rafael,  Cal. 

Lake  Forest  Academy Lake  Forest,  111. 

Missouri  Military  Academy Mejcico,  Mo. 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  GIRLS 

Wyonegonic  Camps Moose  Pond,  Me. 

Sea  Pines  Camp Brewster,  Mass. 

Sargent*  Camps Peterboro,  N.  H. 

Camp  Junaluska Lake  Junaluska,  N.  C. 

Camp  Nakanawa.  .Bloomington  Springs,  Tenn. 

Camp  Farwell Wells  River,  Vt . 

The  Teela-Wooket  Camps Roxburj-,  Vt. 

Camp  Winnahkee Mallett's  Bay,  Vt. 

Wynona  Camp Fairlee,  Vt. 

SUMMER    SCHOOLS    AND    CAMPS    FOR 
BOYS 

Culver  Summer  Schools Culver,  Ind. 

The  Kineo  Camps Harrison,  Me. 

Camp  Maranacook Readfleld,  Me. 

Winona  Camp Moose  Pond,   Me. 

Camp  Winnecook Unity,  Me. 

Camp  Kawasawa Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Camp  Wachusett Holdemess,   N.   H. 

Camp  Pok-o'-Moonshine. . . .  Willsboro,  N.  V. 
Dan  Beard  Woodcraft  Camp .  .  Pocono  Mts.,  Pa. 
Camp  Champlain Mallett's  Bay,  Vt. 

CO-EDUCATIONAL 
Bob- White  Farm  and  Camp .  . .  Ashland,  Mass. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 
The  Bancroft  School      .  .      Huddonfield,  N.  J. 

The   Hedley  School tllenside,  Pa. 

Miss  Woods    School HosljTi,  Pa. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 

Bugue   Institute Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Boston  Stammerers'  Institute  Boston,  Ma.s8. 
The  Lewis  School Detroit,  Mich. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Michigan   State  Auto  School     Del  roil,    Mich. 
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Used  by  Leaders  in  the 
Automotive  Industry 

This  great  industry  whose  modem  plants  are  noted  as  the 
last  word  in  factory  design  and  construction  has  practically 
standardized  on  Truscon  Standard  Buildings  for  various 
purposes.  Many  of  the  companies  listed  below  through 
frequent  reorders  have  demonstrated  their  complete  satis- 
faction in  these  buildings. 

Truscon  Standard  Buildings  cost  less  than  any  other  type  of 
permanent  construction  and  are  quickly  and  economically 
erected.  Fireproof,  long-lived,  affording  maximum  daylight, 
flexible  in  size  and  shape — they  are  used  for  factories,  ware- 
houses, machine  shops,  foundries,  tool  rooms,  multiple  gar- 
ages, cafeterias,  etc.  Built  from  interchangeable  steel  panels, 
they  can  be  enlarged,  rearranged  or  reerected  without  loss. 
Furnished  in  any  type  of  hip,  monitor  or  saw-tooth  roof, 
in   any  length,   various  heights,    and  widths   up  to  100  ft. 

A  Few  Representative  Automotive  Users: 


Anderson  Motor  Company 
Atwater-Kent  Manufacturing  Co. 
Buick  Motor  Company 
Dodge  Brothers 
Dort  Motor  Car  Company 
Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co, 
Ford  Motor  Company 
General  Motors  Corporation 
General  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
Gramm-Bernstein  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Hupp  Motor  Car  Corporation 
Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Company 
Jordan  Motor  Car  Company,  Inc. 


Liberty  Motor  Car  Company 
Lincoln  Motor  Company 
Locomobile  Co.  of  America 
Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
Maxwell  Motor  Company 
New  Departure  Mfg.  Co. 
Oakland  Motor  Car  Co. 
Packard  Motor  Car  Company 
Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Co. 
Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Company 
Prestolite  Company,  Inc. 
Studebaker  Corporation 
Timken-Detroit  Axle  Company 


Wrile  toda^fot  complete  information  and  estimates; 
indicate   size   and  purpose  of  desired  building. 

TRUSCON  STEEL  CO.,  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Warehouses  and  Scdes  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 

TRUSCON 

SIANDARD^BUILDINGS 
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theTiEH-LIFTtruck 

A  New  Unit  of  Lakewood 
Industrial  Haulage 


tf^i 
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Electric  Elevator 
and  Truck 

Two  Machines  in  One 

The  Lakewood  Tier-Lift  Truck  elevates  its 
load  76  inches  or  to  any  intermediate  height. 
It  does  the  work  of  a  tiering  machine  and  that 
of  a  load  carrying  storage  battery  truck. 

It  picks  up,  transports  and  elevates  a  2-ton 
load  by  electric  power — lifts  the  load  to  suffi- 
cient heights  to  do  the  heavy  lifting  that  men 
dislike  and  labor  deserts. 

Will  Cut  Your  Handling  Costs 

The  Tier-Lift  will  cut  costs  in  your  plant 
by  lifting  and  hauling  heavy  loads  by  electric 
power. 

Let  one  of  our  engineers  help  you  determine 
the  saving  possible  in  your  plant. 

The  Tier-Lift  Bulletin  discusses  handling 
problems  and  describes  the  machine. 

Your  copy  is  ready — ask  for  it. 

THE  LAKEWOOD  ENGINEERING  CO. 

CLEVELAND,    U.    S.  A. 

Offices  in  all 
Principal  Cities 


•AUTCD  MACHINEKT  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA  <5 


THE  LAKEWOOD  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  CLEVELANR  US.  A  J 

MaKer5  of  Lakewood  Construction  Plant 

Industrial  Haulage  S^^stems 


^i 
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In  the  Miami  Conservancy  Construction 
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PLYMOUTH 

Gasoline    Locomotives. 

Became  a  big  outstanding  unit  in  this  gigan- 
tic undertaking.  One  Plymouth  Gasoline  | 
Locomotive,  on  trial,  moved  200  cubic  yds.  ?^ 
of  earth  in  a  single  day.  ^ 

Then  8  Plymouths  Were  Ordered 

1. 

S  And  are  daily  removing  soil  and  bearing  tons  and  tons  of  sand, 
f  gravel,  and  cement  to  thousands  of  workmen. 
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|,The  sun  never  sets  on  the  activity  of  the  PLYMOUTH 
I  GASOLINE  LOCOMOTIVE.  In  America,  in  all  European 
countries,  in  the  far  Orient,  it  is  daily  taking  the  burden  of 
the  haul  in  the  Mine,  the  Mill,  the  Quarry,  the  Planta- 
tion, in  Highway  building,  or  wherever  great  enter- 
prises involve  a  haulage  problem. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Bulletins  replete  with 
Information. 


The  Fate-Root-Heath  Co. 

285  Riggs  Ave.,  Plymouth,  Ohio 

Representatives  In  all 
principal  cities 
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THE  distinctiveness  of  Rudge-Whitworth  Wire  Wheels  enhances  the  appearance  of 
the  fine  types  of  motors  that  are  equipped  with  them. 

Uiuclge^WhUwordi 

"Wire  IPheels 

are  triple  laced — thoroughly  braced  at  every  point,  insuring  far  greater  load-carrying 
strength  than  ever  is  necessary.  The  Rudge-Whitworth  patented  locking  ring  makes 
possible  remarkably  quick  changeability  and  locks  the  wheel  automatically  and  absolutely 

Note  the  quality  of  the  cars  on  which  you  see  Rudge-Whitworth  Wire  Wheels 

Manufactured  by 

Standard  Roller  Bearing  Company,  Philadelphia 

Controlled  and  Operated  by 

MAR  LIN -ROCKWELL 


CORPORAT        lO 

EXECUTIVE      OFFICES  347      MADISON      AVENUE 


NEW    YORK 


if 


-^but  it's  Miles 
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to  the  Car  I'm  after" 


"Miles  to  the  gallon?  Yes,  of  course,  I'm  interested  in 
getting  the  most  out  of  my  gas,  but  that's  really  a  small  item. 
What  I'm  after  is  miles  to  the  car.     That's  the  big  thing." 


The  man  who  is  motor  wise  satisfies 
himself  before  he  buys  his  car  that  it  is 
built  on  a  foundation  of  reliable  parts 
of  known  merit,  properly  engineered  into 
the  complete  mechanism. 

He  pays  particular  attention  to  the 
parts  that  transmit  the  power;  that  vital 
combination  which  determines  whether 
he  will  be  glad  to  "trade  her  in"  after 
one  season,  or  whether  he  will  pile 
up  100,000  miles  or  more  before  reluc- 


tantly discarding  his  old  friend  for  a 
new  model. 

The  word  "Timken"  is  pretty  sure  to 
satisfy  him  regarding  the  whole  drive, 
for  right  bearings  are  usually  associated 
with  other  right  parts. 

And  the  tapered  roller  bearing — the 
Timken  type — is  the  only  type  of  bear- 
ing that  will  function  properly  under 
radial  load,  or  thrust  load,  and  all  possi- 
ble combinations  of  the  two. 


TTHE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  CO. 
Canton,  Ohio 

Timken   Tapered  Roller  Bearings  for    Passenger  Cars,    TrucHt, 
Tractors,  Farm  Implements,  Maehinery,  and  Industrial  Applianceg. 


STANDARD  PRACTICE 

The  use  of  Timken  Tapered  Roller 
Bearings  at  points  of  hard  service 
io  the  great  nugority  of  motor - 
vehicles  is  proof  of  leadership  estab- 
lished oa  the  tapered  principle  ot 
design,  quality  of  manufacture,  per- 
Ibrmance  on  the  road,  and  senice  t^ 
ite  automotive  industry 


J  <D  J 


Charms  of  Youth 


THE  soft,  red  lips,  the  ivory 
throat,  the  smooth,  firm  skin 
unmarked  by  Time:  these  are 
charms  of  youth.  And  these 
are  first  to  show  the  blighting 
touch  of  Age. 

Do  you  know  that  the  degen- 
eration of  tissues  that  comes 
with  Pyorrhea  is  not  unlike  the 
degeneration  of  age  ? 

The  gums  recede,  the  teeth  de' 
cay,  loosen  and  fall  out,  or  must 
be  extracted.  The  final  stage  of 
Pyorrhea  is  a  toothlessness  that 
brings  sagging  muscles  and  sunken 
cheeks. 

Don't  let  Pyorrhea  become  es' 
tablished  in  your  mouth.  Remem' 
ber — this  disease  of  the  gums 
is  a  menace  to  your  health  as 
well  as  to  your  beauty.  To 
its  infecting  germs  have  been 
traced  many  of  the  ills  of  middle 
age. 

Visit  your  dentist  often  for 
tooth  and  gum  inspection.  Watch 
your  gums  for  tenderness  and 
bleeding    (the  first  symptom  of 


Pyorrhea)  and  use  Forhan's  For 
the  Gums. 

Forhan's  For  the  Gums  will 
prevent  Pyorrhea — or  check  its 
progress,  if  used  in  time  and  used 
consistently.  Ordinary  denti- 
frices  cannot  do  this.  Forhan's 
will  keep  the  gums  firm  and 
healthy,  the  teeth  white  and 
clean. 

How  to  Use  Forhan's 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and 
year  out.  Wet  your  brush  in  cold 
water,  place  a  half  inch  of  the  re- 
freshing, healing  paste  on  it,  then 
brush  your  teeth  up  and  down.  Use 
a  rolling  motion  to  clean  the  crev- 
ices. Brush  the  grinding  and  back 
surfaces  of  the  teeth.  Massage  your 
gums  with  your  Forhan-coated  brush 
—  gently  at  first  until  the  gums 
harden,  then  more  vigorously.  If  the 
gums  are  very  tender,  massage  with 
the  finger,  instead  of  the  brush. 
If  gum-shrinkage  has  already  set  in, 
use  Forhan's  according  to  directions 
and  consult  a  dentist  immediately 
for  special  treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,' 

At  all  druggists. 


Forhan  Company,  New  York 

Forhan's,  Limited,  Montreal 


ForhaiYs 


FOR  THE  GUMS 

C/iecte  Pyorrhea 


HIGH  SCHOOL 

COURSE  IN 
TWO  TEARS 


rOU  ARE  BADLY  if  you  lack 
HANDICAPPED  f;|^sch-; 

You  cannot  attain  business  or  social 
prominence.  You  are  barred  from 
a  successful  business  career,  from 
the  leading  professions,  from  well- 
paid  civil  service  jobs,  from  teaching 
and  college  entrance.  In  fact,  em- 
ployers of  practically  all  worth-while 
positions  demand  High  School  train- 
ing. You  can't  hope  to  succeed  in 
the  face  of  this  handicap.  But  you 
can  remove  it.  Let  the  American 
School  help  you. 

m  youRSEip  roR  a 

BI6  FUTURE  thu  f »"K 

prepared  by  some  of  America's  leading  pro- 
fessors, will  broaden  your  mind,  and  make 
you  keen,  alert  and  capable.  It  is  complete, 
simplified  and  up-to-date.  It  covers  all  sub- 
jects given  in  a  resident  school  and  meets  all 
requirements  of  a  High  School  training. 
From  the  first  lesson  to  the  last  you  are 
carefully  examined  and  coached. 

USE  SPARE  TINE  ONLY 

Most  people  idle  2i.viay  fifty  hours  a  week. 
Probably  you  do.  Use  only  one-fifth  of  your 
wasted  hours  for  study  and  you  can  remove 
your  present  handicap  within  two  years.  You 
will  enjoy  the  lessons  and  the  knowledge 
you  will  gain  will  well  repay  the  time  spent 
m  study. 

you  RUN  NO 

So  that  you  may  see  for 
yourself  how  thorough  and 
.     .  complete  our  training  is, 

we  mvite  you  to  take  ten  lessons  in  the  High 
School  Course— or  any  course  of  specialized 
training  in  the  coupon  below— before  decid- 
mg  whether  you  wish  to  continue.  If  you 
are  not  then  satisfied,  we  will  refund  your 
money  in  full.  We  absolutely  guarantee 
satisfaction.  On  that  basis  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  make  the  test. 

Check  and  mail  the  coupon  NOW  for  full 
particulars  and  Free  Bulletin. 


RISK 


\ 


ANERICAN  SCHOOL 

OP  CORRESPONDENCI 

Dept.  H  523       Chicago.  lilinoi* 


TKAINING-TllE  KEY   TO    SUCCESS 


Explain  how  I  can  qualify    /Awu 
for  the  position  checked. 


,  High  School  Graduate 
.  KIcctricul  Engineer 
.Klec.  Li^ht  &  Power  Supt. 
.Hydroelectric  Engineer 
.  Telephone  Kngineer 
.Telegraph  Kngineer 
.Wireless  Operator 
.  Architect 

.  iJuilding  Contractor 
.Civil  Engineer 
.Structural  Engineer 
.  Mechanical  Engineer 
.Shop  Superintendent 
.Steam  ICnginccr 
.  Draftaiuau  and  Designer 


. . . ,  Lawyer 

. . .  .Business  Manager 

. . . .  Certified  Pub.  Accountant 

Accountant  and  Auditor 

Bookkeeper 

. . . .Stenographer 

Fire  Insurance  Expert 

. . .  .Sanitary  Engineer 
. . .  .Master  Plumber 

Heating  <Si  Vent.  Engineer 

. . .  .Automoliile  Engineer 
. . . .  Autoniobile  Hejiairman 
. . . .  Airjilane  Mechanic 
. . .  .General  Education  Course 
Common  School  Branches 


Name. 


Address . 
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No  jerks — no  rattles — when  you 

throw  in  the  clutch 


How  the  new  flexible  fabric  universal  joint  absorbs 
the  shocks  that  wear  out  your  car 


A  RAPIDLY  spinning  fly  wheel  sud- 
denly locked  with  a  motionless  rear 
axle — that's  what  happens  when  you 
start  your  car.  A  ton  or  more  of  dead 
weight  must  be  moved  the  instant  you  throw 
in  the  clutch.  The  tremendous  power  from 
the  engine  is  hurled  along  the  drive  shaft. 
Metal  universal  joints  transmit  with  no 
cushioning  whatever  the  full  impact  of  this 
terrific  force.  No  matter  how  carefully  you 
engage  the  clutch  a  violent  blow  racks  the 
transmission  and  the  whole  rear  axle  as- 
sembly. As  metal  joints  become  worn  the 
strain  is  intensified. 

Cushioning  the  shocks  in  the 
drive  shaft 

There  is  now  a  way 
to  absorb  these  blows. 
Constructed  of  flexible 
fabric  discs,  the 
Thermoid-Hardy  Uni- 
versal Joint  effectively 
cushions  the  shocks 
that  rack  your  car. 

You  feel  no  jerks,  no 
rattles  when  you  throw 
in  the  clutch.  With  the 
Thermoid-Hardy  Uni- 
versal Jcnnt  your  car 
starts  smoothly — runs 
quietly  with  the  mini- 
mum of  jar  and  vi- 
bration. 

Fanwise  construc- 
tion for  strength 

Enormous  strength 
is  given  the  Thermoid- 


Makers  of  "Thermoid 
Hydraulic  Compressed 
Brake  Lining"  and 
"Thermoid  Crolide 
Compound  Tires" 


In  building  up  the 
flexible  fabric  discs  the 
several  layers  of  fabric 
are  put  together  so  that 
the  strands  in  each  piece 
run  in  a  different  direc- 
tion. This  patented  fan- 
wjse  construction  pro- 
vides the  greatest  tensile 
strength.  In  a  labora- 
tory test  made  recently 
at  Purdue  Unive rsity 
the  drive  shaft,  itself, 
was  twisted  at  a  total 
stress  of  21,700  inch 
pounds  without  injury 
to  the  universal  joint. 


Hardy  Universal  Joints  by  the  patented 
fanwise  construction  of  the  fabric  discs 
illustrated  below.  By  no  other  con- 
struction can  uniform  strength  and  elas- 
ticity be  obtained.  Having  no  metal-to- 
metal  wearing  surfaces  the  Thermoid-Hardy 
Joint  cannot  wear  loose.  It  requires  no 
lubrication — no  constant  attention. 


Adopted  by  leading  manufacturers 

Over  fifty  manufacturers  have  adopted 
the  Thermoid-Hardy  Universal  Joint  as 
standard  equipment.  It  has  stood  severe 
endurance  tests — in  many  cars  running 
60,000  miles  without  replacement  or  adjust- 
ment. 

When  you  ride  in  a  car  equipped  with 
Thermoid-Hardy  Universal  Joints,  notice 
the  absence  of  backlash,  jerks,  and  rattles 
that  are  so  common  with  metal  joints. 
Observe  how  smoothly  the  car  starts — how 
much  more  quietly  it  runs — even  over  rough 
roads. 

Send  for  our  new  book,  "Universal  Joints 
— Their  Use  and  Misuse."  It  will  give  you 
in  detail  the  construction  of  the  Thermoid- 
Hardy  Joint,  records  of  performance,  opin- 
ions of  leading  engineers  and  manufacturers 
who  have  adopted  it. 


licrmoid  Rubber  CoiTipan^ 

Sole  American  Manufacturers 

Factory  and  Offices:  Trenton,  N.  J. 

New  York      Chicago       San  Francisco     Detroit 
Cleveland       Atlanta        Philadelphia        Pittsburgh 
Boston         London        Paris         Turin 


LIST  OF  USERS 

American-British  Mfg.  Co. 

Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co. 

Anderson  Motor  Co. 

The  Autocar  Co. 

Available  Truck  Co. 

Barley  Motor  Car  Co.  (Reamer) 

Briscoe  Motor  Corp. 

Jas.  Cunningham  Son  &  Co. 

Crow-Elkhart  Motor  Co. 

Dart  Truck  &  Tractor  Corp. 

The  Dauch  Mfg.  Co. 

Diamond  T  Motor  Car  Co. 

Dixie  Motor  Car  Co. 

Doane  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Fageol  Motor  Car  Co. 

H.  H.  Franklin  Mfg.  Co. 

Garford  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Sramm-BernsteinMotorTruckCo. 

Hebb  Motors  Co. 

Hendrickson  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Holt  Mfg.  Co. 

International  Harvester  Co.  of 
A.,  Inc. 

International  Motor  Co. 

Kentucky  Wagon  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

King  Motor  Car  Co. 

King  Zeitler  Co. 

Larrabee-Deyo  Motor  Truck  Co.. 
Inc. 

Lexington  Motor  Co. 

Locomobile  Co.  of  America 

Maxwell  Motor  Corp. 

Menominee  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Mercer  Motors  Co. 

Moreland  Motor  Truck  Co. 

McFarlan  Motor  Co. 

Nelson  &  LeMoon 

E.  A.  Nelson  Motor  Car  Co. 

Nelson  Motor  Truck  Co. 

D.  A.  Newcomer  Co. 

O'Connell  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Oliver  Tractor  Co. 

Oneida  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co. 

Parker  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co. 

Reo  Motor  Car  Co. 

Root  &  Vendevoort  Engin'g  Co. 

Sanford  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Service  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Stoughton  Wagon  Co. 

Studebaker  Corp. 

States  Mar  Tractor  Co. 

Templar  Motors  Corp. 

Tioga  Steel  &  Iron  Co. 

Tow  Motor  Co. 

Graffic  Motor  Truck  Corp. 

Transport  Truck  Co. 

Twin  City  Four  Wheel  Drive  Co., 
Inc. 

Walter  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Ward-LaFrance  Truck  Co.,  Inc. 

Watson  Products  Corp. 

Wichita  Motors  Co. 

H.  E.  Wilcox  Motor  Co. 

J.  C.  Wilson  Co. 

Willys-Overland,  Inc. 

Zeitler  &  Lamson  Truck  &  Trac- 
tor Co. 


Thermoid'Hardy 

UNIVERSAL  JOINT 

Fanwise  construction  for  strength 
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The  Obligation  of 
Supremacy 

In  an  organization  that  has  maintained 
a  position  of  pre-eminence  in  motor 
building  for  nearly  two  decades,  there  is 
a  well-defined  OBLIGATION  to  go 
on  and  on — forever  striving  for  the 
realization  of  the  ideals  upon  which  that 
position  was  founded. 

4nd  each  Continental  motor  carries 
on  its  crank  case  an  acknowledgment  of 
that  obligation — the  Red  Seal. 

CONTINENTAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

Offices:  Detroit,  Michigan  Factories:  Detroit — Musltegon 

Largest  ExclusiTC  Motor  Manufacturers  in  the  WoYlil 


Paniinenfal  Mgfars 


STANDARD  POWER  KOK  TRI  r:KS,  AIiTOMOIMI.KS  AND  TRACTORS 


■  V  m    .W    f  !  I  L  n'  Ji  I 
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THECONTINE 
Through— 

Ashestos 

and  its  allied  products 

INSULATION 

that  ktept  the  heat  where  it  belongt 

CEMENTS 

ihji  make  boiler  walls  leak-proof 

ROOFINGS 

ihjt  cut  down  fire  tiiki 

PACKINGS 

thai  lave  power  wane 

LININGS 

thai  make  brakei  iafe 


last  longer  with 

Johns-Manville 

NON-BURN 

Asbestos  Brake  Linin 


THE  largest  producers  of 
asbestos  products  in  the 
world  with  the  longest  experi- 
ence in  the  making  of  brake  lin- 
ings, not  only  for  automobiles 
but  also  for  the  heaviest  indus- 
trial machinery,  should  be  able 
to  make  the  most  dependable 
brake  lining  for  your  car.  Ask 
an  engineer. 

To  the  trade: — Our  jobber-dealer 
sales  policy  assures  you  real  trade 
protection.      Write  for  details. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 

10  Factories— Brancties  in  63  Large  Citiea 

For  Canada 
Canadian  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Ltd.,    Toronto 


Johns-Manville    Speedometer 
for  the  new  Ford  cars 

Price,  complete,  $16.50.     West  of  Denver,  $18.00 


FiRE 

PREVENTiON 

PRODUCTS 


Johns-Manville 

Serves  in  Conservation 


Make  your  clothes  last  longer 

Good  all  "Wool  fabrics  do 
the  ^^lasting*^  for  you;  you 
get  more  wear;  less  cost  per 
year;  you  dont  buy  so  often 

We  make  stylish,  all-wool  clothesji 
^hey  last  Jf  you  're  npt^satisfiea 
iwiththem,:,moneyiback> 

Hart  Schaffner  &.  Marx 


Chicago 


NewxYork 


Copyright,  i9iOkHin  Schjffner  k  M«nc 
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LABOR'S   VERDICT   ON   PROHIBITION 


1AB0R-LEADERS  KNOW  THE  VIEWS  of  the  workers  as 
well  as  politicians  know  the  wishes  of  their  constituents, 
-^  possibly  better,  for  unionized  labor  makes  its  wants 
known  in  no  uncertain  manner.  Consequent]}',  when  The  Lit- 
erary Digest  wished  to  learn  for  its  readers  the  attitude  of  the 
workingman  regarding  prohibition;  its  Aartues  or  evils,  accord- 
ing to  the  view-point;  whether  it  is  a  benefit  or  a  disadvantage 
to  the  workingman  and  his  family;  whether  it  has  been  an  aid 
or  an  impediment  to  their  happiness  and  well-being,  we  conld 
not  ask  the  individual  union- 
worker  because  there  are  about 
four  million  of  him,  so  we  asked 
their  duly  elected  officials.  The 
question  asked  by  letter  was, 
"Has  prohibition  been  a  benefit 
to  the  workingmen  and  their 
families?"  and  the  replies  indi- 
cate that  they  have  been  made 
with  great  care  and  considerable 
circumspection  in  practically  all 
eases.      In  fact,   approximately 

30  per  cent,  of  the  526  replies  of  labor-leaders  inform  us  that  a 
poll  was  taken  on  the  question  at  the  regular  meeting. 

Replies  came  from  every  State  in  the  Union.  In  sparsely 
settled  sections,  perhaps  a  reply  does  not  represent  the  opinion 
of  more  than  a  few  hundreds,  while  another  "yes"  or  "no" 
may- represent  from  five  to  fifty  thousand.  Many  are  emphatic, 
yet  some  answer  either  "yes"  or  "no"  with  "reservations." 
A  few — twenty-two  to  be  exact — tell  us  that  prohibition  has 
been  a  benefit,  but  that  the  workingman  thinks  there  should  be 
a  substitute  for  intoxicating  liquors,  such  as  beer  and  light  wines. 
One  replies  to  the  effect  that  "seventy-five  thousand  workmen 
have  lost  their  jobs  through  prohibition,"  but  admits  that  the 
opinion  does  not  represent  the  membership  of  his  particular 
union;  another  states  as  his  personal  belief  that  prohibition  will 
deter  emigration  to  this  country.  Two  say  emphatically  that 
prohibition  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  prevalence  of 
unrest  in  this  country. 

The  majority,  however,  confine  their  answers  to  either  "yes" 
or  "no,"  altho  hundreds  add  remarks  in  a  space  provided  for 
that  purpose.  A  total  of  345  vote  um-eservedly  that  prohibition 
has  been  a  benefit  to  the  workingman  and  his  family,  while  143 
are  just  as  sure  that  it  has  not  been.  Thirty-one  are  doubtful 
of  its  benefits,  or  report  that  the  vote  in  their  union  resulted  in 
a  50-50  tie,  and  seven  say  prohibition  has  not  yet  been  given  a 
fair  trial. 

In  eighteen  instances  where  an  oral  vote  was  taken  at  the 
regular  meeting,  it  was  decided  without  a  dissenting  voice  that 
prohibition  "has  been  a  benefit  to  the  workingman  and  his 
family."     Many  organizations  passed  resolutions  disapproving  or 
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Prohibition  a  benefit  to  the  workingman     .     .     .     , 

345 

Prohibition  not  a  benefit  to  the  workingman     .     .     . 
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Prohibition  has  not  been  given  a  fair  trial    .     .     .     . 

Total 

526 

favoring  prohibition;  twelve  report  in  favor  of  prohibition  "by 
unanimous  -vote,"  which,  added  to  the  eighteen  above,  totals 
thirty,  and  five  unions  voted  unanimously  against  prohibition 
haying  been  a  benefit.  Several  organizations  take  the  pains  to 
assure  us  that  their  membership  is  "100  per  cent.  American." 

REPLIES  CRITICIZING  OR  OPPOSING   PROHIBITION 

A  report  from  western  Massachusetts  states  that  176  deaths 
from    liquor   substitutes   have   occurred   in   that   section   since 

prohibition  went  into  effect, 
many  of  which  were  from  the 
drinking  of  wood-alcohol.  In 
Maine,  they  have  another  brand, 
'Pride  of  the  Cemetery,"  which 
is  even  more  deadly  than  "Wild 
Cat,"  one  of  Georgia's  favorites, 
Avhich  has  a  kick  like  a  mule's, 
we  are  told.  "W'hat  is  the 
difference  between  good  whisky 
at  two  dollars  a  quart  and 
'moonshine'  at  sixteen  dollars?" 
one  labor-leader  queries,  and  adds  that  the  workingman  who 
wants  whisky  "will  get  it  anyway."  A  California  union 
secretary  writes  that  his  organization  has  gone  "on  record  time 
and  time  again  against  prohibition,"  and  that  machinists  there 
are  doing  a  huge  business  in  the  manufacturing  of  stills.  Per- 
sonally, says  this  man,  he  has  never  entered  a  saloon,  yet  has 
always  had  wine  with  his  meals;  now,  of  course,  he  can  not  even 
do  that. 

Eight  "reservations"  which  appear  in  the  replies  contend 
that,  while  prohibition  may  be  aU  right,  it  should  have  been 
left  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  that  the  elimination  of  the 
taxes  paid  by  brewers,  distillers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers  of 
liquors  shifts  this  burden  to  the  shoulders  of  the  public.  Twelve 
officials  reply  that,  in  forcing  prohibition  upon  the  people,  the 
Government  has  abridged  the  liberties  of  the  workers. 

"Come  around  for  an  answer  a  3'ear  from  now,"  suggests  a 
Delaware  secretary-treasurer,  who  thinks  prohibition  has  not 
been  tried  out  sufficiently,  and  another  secretary  from  South 
Carolina  offers  to  help  suppress  the  manufacture  [of  whisky  if 
we  will  "give  him  good  beer."  "There  is  no  such  thing  as  pro- 
hibition," declares  this  official;  "the  man  who  wants  liquor  wUl 
get  it  anyway — mostly  the  worst  kind."  "How  about  all  the 
deaths  from  wood-alcohol  and  other  poisons?"  another  asks. 
"Prohibition  is  a  financial  help  to  the  worker,  but  is  causing 
great  discontent,"  asserts  a  Colorado  official,  and  his  statement 
is  borne  out  by  half  a  dozen  others  who  declare  that  it  has  even 
increased  crime  in  this  country.  One  humorously  inclined  union 
secretary  from  Pennsylvania  saj'^s  that "  the  workingman  has  little 
time  to  figure  out  the  booze  question,  it  keeps  him  busy  figuring 


Haa  prohibition  boon  a  bonoflt   to  tbo 
worklogBOn  and  their  faalilaoT 

bo  tho  workors  approTO  tho  doportatloa 
of  tho  "rod"  agitators? 


Boaarka:    sjjj   HiooBand  «ork.l&9aen  horo  votod  themselves  dry 
and  noold  not  oara   to   go  baoli  to   th*  old   open  saloon  oondltlona. 
Montana  bas  been   dry   thirteen  months.     Uany  notorious  driinloirds  have 
paid  up  old  debts,   are  well  dressed,   happy  and   oontented.      We  approve 
the  deportation  of  radl oals  and   would  like  to   see  more   of  them  shipped 
out  of  the .country.  E.    B.    Catlin, 
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out  the  way  to  exist." 
"Besides,"  he  adds,  "we 
have  good  water  here. 
\Yhy  don't  you  'sick'  the 
prohibitionists  on  the 
profiteers?" 

An  Ohio  secretar^'-trea- 
surer  presents  an  interest- 
ing argument  —  the  oul\ 
one  of  its  kind  we  have 
received : 

"Prohibition  originated 
in  the  fertile  brain  of  the 
Dollar  Baron.  lie  did  not 
care  the  snap  of  his  tinger 
what  his  employees  ate  or 
drank  until  he  discovered 
that  the  beverage  depot — the  saloon — provided  a  meeting-place 
for  the  workers — a  place  where  thej^  could  exchange  Aiew  s  and 
quite  frequently  arrive  at  decisions  to  imitate  employers,  get 
together,  or  organize  and  try  to  secure  some  of  the  things  w^hich 
were  being  denied  to  them. 

"The  Dollar  Barons  supported  the  non-tax-paying  religious 
institutions  and  commanded  no  doubt  the  leaders  of  these  in- 
stitutions to  'get  busy'  and  show  something  for  their  keep. 
The  Church  Trust  of  America  grabbed  the  Dry  idea  and  worked 
it  up;  they  realized  that  without  the  support  of  the  Dollar 
Barons  their  own  jobs  would  l)e  jeopardized,  and  that  they  loved 
their  jobs  is  evident  from  the  battle  thev  put  up  to  i-etain 
them." 

"No  man  has  a  right  to  dictate  to  another  what  he  shall  eat 
or  drink  except  the  doctor,"  asserts  a  Massachusetts  labor  secre- 
tary, and  a  Missouri  union  official  contends  that  we  should  have 
local  option.  "Forcing  prohibition  upon  the  people  is  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  freedom,"  he  declares.  "Prohibition  creates 
agitators,"  says  an  official  of  the  Policemen's  Union  of  Massa- 
chusetts— who  should  be  in  a  position  to  know — and  another 
labor  official  in  the  same  State  assiu-es  us  that  prohibition  "in- 
jures the  health  and  morals  of  the  worker." 

When  the  question  was  put  to  a  secretary  of  a  painters'  local 
in  Oklahoma  he  laconically  replied:  "Has  prohibition  been  a 
benefit?  Not  in  Oklahoma."  A  Michigan  official  thinks  that 
government  distribution  of  liquor  or  the  well-regulated  sale  of 
that  commodity  would  solve  the  problem.  "Prohibition 
strictly  enforced,"  he  claims,  "makes  for  as  much  misery  and 
whisky-drinking  as  we  had  before  prohibition  went  into  effect." 
"If  prohibition  really  prohibited  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
everybody,"  declares  a  secretary  from  the  State  where  "moon- 
shiners" sell  "wild-cat"  at  sixteen  dollars  a  quart,  "but  any  one 
knows  that  a  man  who  wants  whisky  will  always  get  it." 

A  New  Hampshire  labor  secretary  declares  that  the  reason 
they  are  against  ])rohibiti(m  is  that  there  has  not  been*  any 
noticeable  financial  improvement  in  the  workers  since  pro- 
hibition went  into  effect.  "On  the  contrary,"  says  another 
New  Hampshire  official,  "there  have  been  more  deaths  and  mur- 
ders in  the  period  since  prohibition  went  into  effect  than  there 
were  in  the  same  period  last  year." 

"ProhiVjition  has  taken  away  rights  that  belonged  to  us," 
avows  a  New  Jersey  secretary-treasurer,  and  a  national  official 
>vith  headquarters  in  Brooklyn  says  that  when  the  majority 
voi^a  in  favor  of  jjiohibition  the  workers  will  obey  the  law,  but 
that  "they  strongly  protest  against  having  prohibition  thrust 
upon  ihern,  arul  einj)lialically  state  that  such  proct^dure  is  wrong 
ill  prini'iple."  The  same  sentiments  are  contained  in  replies 
from  I  wo  iithr-r  Brookli'n  union  organizat.ions.  In  New  York 
City  a  iiiitional  secretary  declares  that  the  membership  of  his 
partiriilar  union  (-(jiisider  the  ^jnseiil  law  "  loo  drastic."  A  state- 
iiKnl'  frutii  Okiahoiiia  agrees  in  the  main  with  (his,  and  adds  thai 
"whereas  there  were  only  seven  saloons  on  Main  Street  before 
tlie  enforcement  of  prohibition,  now  there  are  Choctaw  'blind 
pij.'^'  in  every  other  bouse,  and  you  can  get  all  the  corn   whisky 
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you  Avant  for  twenty  dol- 
lars a  quart .  E  very  black- 
smith in  town  knows  how 
to  make  a  still,  and  all  the 
farmers  in  this  countrj- 
grow-  corn,  so  there  are 
more  drunks  on  the  street 
than  there  ever  were 
before." 

From  a  coal-mining 
district  of  Pennsylvania 
we  get  the  \iew  of  a  union 
secretary  of  the  coal-min- 
ers. ' '  The  coal-miner  does 
not  favor  prohibition," 
says  this  official,  "as  it 
takes  away  from  him  his  daily  refreshing  glass  of  beer,  whisky, 
or  gin,  which  he  used  to  enjoy,  and  which  he  needs  after  a  hard 
day's  toil  in  the  dark,  damp,  and  dangerous  underground  work- 
ings." "It  is  a  sin  to  take  light  wines  and  beer  from  the  working- 
man,"  claims  an  official  from  Wisconsin,  and  a  Maine  secretary 
whose  big  red  seal  seems  to  give  emphasis  to  his  statement, 
declares  that  "prohibition  in  Maine  has  been  a  complete  political 
farce.  One  organization  at  its  last  national  convention  even  w  ent 
on  record  as  being  absolutely  opposed  to  prohibition,  believing 
that  it  w^oTild  no*  benefit  the  workingmen  and  their  families. 

REPLIES  FAVORING  PROHIBITION 

Ha\'ing  permitted  the  minority  to  give  its  reasons  why  pro- 
hibition has  not  been  a  benefit  to  workingmen  and  their  families, 
we  now  turn  to  the  opposition,  which  claims  for  prohibition 
many  virtues  and  benefits.  As  stated  in  the  beginning,  345  of 
the  526  officials  replying  are  in  favor  of  prohibition.  Some  are 
merely  in  favor,  while  others  are  emphatically  so.  Some 
replies  are  sprinkled  with  such  adjectives  as  "positively," 
"emphatically,"  "absolutely,"  "decidedly,"  and  "unquestion- 
ably," and  two  officials  say,  "Why,  of  course,  we  are  in  favor 
of  prohibition;  what  a  ridiculous  question  I"  One  Washington 
union  official  declares  that  he  has  worked  for  prohibition  in  that 
State  for  twenty  years  and  that  his  organization  is  unreservedly 
for  prohibition.  A  Pennsylvania  secretary  claims  that  prohi- 
bition has  been  a  great  cause  for  clear  thinking  among  the  workers, 
and  another  Washington  district  organizer  tells  us  that  prohi- 
bition has  developed  independence  in  the  worker. 

An  Illinois  secretary  says  that  he  is  not  a  "dry  man,"  but 
that  it  is  his  honest  conviction  that  "'booze'  will  ruin  the  best 
of  men,"  and  another  Illinois  union  oflUinl  from  a  coal-mining 
community  gives  as  liis  interesting  opinion  the  fact  that  in  that 
vicinity  they  attribute  the  success  of  the  coal-miners'  negotia- 
tions to  the  fact  that  prohibition  Avas  the  rule.  "It  kept  men's 
brains  clear  and  kept  a  little  money  in  their  pockets  while  the 
negotiations  were  going  on,"  ho  adds.  This  statement  is  in- 
dorsed by  another  coal-mining  representative  in  the  southern 
part  of  Illinois. 

A  Kansas  official  tells  us  that  his  organization  believes  that 
prohibition  has  been  a  benefit  to  workingmen  and  their  families, 
"yet  they  favor  light  wines  and  beer."  Out  in  Montana,  where 
"bad  booze  brings  fifty  cents  a  drink,"  a  union  secretary  favors 
us  with  the  following  interesting  news: 

"During  the  ])rohibition  light  certain  officials  of  labor-unions, 
at  the  instigation  and  in  the  pay  of  the  'wet'  interests,  campaigned 
the  State  in  autos,  jjiDclaiming  that  they  represented  a  certain 
number  of  union  men  and  women,  who  were  opposed  lo  making 
Montana  dry. 

"Other  members  of  tho  same  unions,  in  seAoral  instances, 
insrrled  advertisements  in  the  daily  papers  to  the  effect  that  the 
campaigners  were  representing  nothing  but  their  own  interests, 
and  the  interests  of  the  persons  who  were  fina/ucing  the  pfopa- 
gaudar  work." 
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From  Texas  comes  the  theory  that  "with  booze  gone  and 
reason  restored"  the  era  of  unrest  will  soon  pass,  while  other 
union  secretaries  in  New  Yoi'k  and  Michigan  give  identical  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  "since  prohibition  is  in  force,  the  work- 
ers are  capable  of  clearer  thinking  and  do  more  of  it.  Conse- 
quently the  labor  movement  is  sure  to  advance  as  private  stocks 
and  'bootleggers'  decrease."  A  Massachusetts  secretary  tells  us 
that  "money  which  formerly  bought  whisky  is  now  buying 
happiness  for  the  workingman's  family." 

"Prohibition  now,  henceforth,  and  forever!"  is  the  slogan  of 
a  New  Orleans  union  official,  and 
a  riorida  secretary  declares  em- 
phatically that  prohibition  has 
been  a  benefit  to  workingmen 
and  their  families,  and  thanks  us 
for  the  opportunity  of  voting. 
From  Iowa  comes  detailed  rea- 
sons why  the  majority  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor  favors 
prohibition : 

"Prohibition  has  been  a  benefit 
to  organized  laboring  men  and 
women.  Trade-union  activities 
are  directed  principally  along 
two  lines — the  securing  of  better 
wages  and  working  conditions, 
and  legislation  that  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  labor. 

"If  a  imionis  to  be  successful 
in  bettering  the  conditions  under 
which  its  members  work  and  in- 
creasing their  wages,  it  is  neces- 
saiy  that  th6  membership  give 
the  organization  their  coopera- 
tion and  support.  This  can  be 
done  in  no  better  way  than  by 
attending  the  meetings  and  tak- 
ing an  interest  in  affairs.  Prac- 
tically all  business  of  the  union  originates  in  the  meetings. 
In  the  days  when  the  imion  meeting  was  competing  with  the 
saloon  for  attendance  it  was  usually  the  rule  that  the  saloon 
was  more  attractive  to  some  than  the  union  meeting.  This 
fact  alone  deprived  the  union  of  a  number  of  men  who  would 
have  been  active  workers  and  whose  counsel  would  have  been 
beneficial.  Many  of  the  best  workers  we  have  in  the  trade- 
union  movement  to-day  were  a  few  years  ago  taking  little 
interest  in  union  affairs.  You  ask  about  their  families.  I  take 
the  position — and  it  is  not  original — that  anything  that  is  of 
real  benefit  to  the  workingman  is  of  equal  benefit  to  his  family. 
I  believe  that  a  doUar  invested  in  the  home  or  for  food  or  clothing 
is  better  for  the  famUy  than  the  same  dollar  invested  in  liquor 
woidd  be. 

"Before  prohibition  became  effective  the  'wet'  and  'dry' 
issue  entered  into  nearly  every  political  campaign  in  the  nation, 
State,  county,  and  municipality.  The  result  was  that  a  great 
number  of  laboring  men  voted  for  a  candidate  who  was  '  wet '  or 
'  dry '  and  paid  little  attention  to  his  attitude  on  questions  which 
were  of  vital  interest  to  laboring  men  and  women.  It  was  a 
difficult  matter  to  get  laboring  men  to  unite  on  a  candidate 
who  was  fair  with  labor,  as  they  were  usually  split  by  the  in- 
jection of  the  'wet'  and  'dry'  issue.  We  have* now  eliminated 
this  question,  and  it  will  be  easier  to  get  our  own  membership- 
alined  with  candidates  for  public  office  who  are  fair  when  labor 
legislation  is  being  considered.  I  believe  that  the  future  elections 
wiU  show  this  to  be  a  fact." 

"We  are  now  building  homes  for  families  and  children  with 
the  money  which  we  used  to  spend  for  whisky,  and  our  families 
are  better  fed  and  clothed,"  asserts  a  California  union  official, 
and  a  Colorado  secretary  echoes  this  sentiment. 

"God  bless  our  prohibition  leaders!"  cries  a  Louisiana  union 
official;  "  prohibition  is  a  blessing  to  the  workingmen  of  America." 
A  Maine  secretary  believes  that  prohibition  "protects  the  weak 
man  or  boy  not  only  from  himself  but  from  his  friends;  it  is 
making  new  men  out  of  derelicts  everj'  day,"  he  adds.     One 


secretary  from  Massachusetts  who  is  for  prohibition  neverthe- 
less protests  against  the  "bittfer  hop-beers  sold  since  1914,"  ;iii»l 
another  Massachusetts  union  official  "hankers  for  his  hrcr," 
altho  he  admits  that  "prohibition  is  doing  a  lot  of  good."  '!'ii<; 
desire  for  beer  is  echoed  by  many  other  officials  in  diff<r(  iii 
States,  altho  each  agrees  that  whisk>'  and  brandy  should  1"' 
under  the  prohibition  ban.  One  secretary  in  Missouri  who  rep- 
resents 225,000  members  tells  us  that  the  majority  are  in  favt  r 
of  prohibition,  and  another  Missouri  Assistant  Chief  of  Police 
declares  that  "the  more  the  workingmen  see  of  prohibition  (he 

better  they  like  it." 

"Whisky  has  been  a  curse  to 
the  workingman,"  declares  a 
New  Jersey  union  official,  and  a 
New  Hampshire  secretary  is  glad 
that  prohibition  is  being  en- 
forced and  asserts  that  it  will 
"improve  the  morals  of  the 
workingman  and  raise  his  stand- 
ard of  living."  Another  New 
Jersey  secretary  votes  for  pro- 
hibition "with  reservations," 
and  believes  that  our  digest 
"will  led  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  this  important  question, 
and  that  in  handling  it  you  will 
have  accomplished  a  great  Avork." 
Says  this  man,  who  tells  us  he 
represents  the  attitude  of  the 
majority  of  the  thirty  thousand 
workers  in  his  organization : 


THERE  WAS   AN    OLD  MAN  WHO 
HE   HAD    so    MANY    INSPECTORS 


LIVED    IN  A   SHOE, 

HE    didn't   know   WHAT   TO   DO. 


Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


"There  can  be  no  question 
but  that  prohibition  is  beneficial 
to  workingmen  and  their  families. 
Still  its  enforcement  appeals 
to  oiu'  men  as  an  infringement 
on  then-  personal  liberties.  It 
also  seriously  affects  thousands  of  workers  who  for  years  have 
made  theu*  living  in  breweries,  saloons,  and  kindred  places. 
Some  of  these  men  may  be  able  to  adjust  themselves  in  new 
employments  in  many  instances,  while  others  will  find  it  next 
to  impossible  to  do  so.  We  find  that  our  men  want  prohibitiou 
for  their  children,  but  not  for  themselves." 

"Prohibition  means  the  salvation  of  union  labor,"  we  are  told 
bj'  a  business  agent  of  the  Shipping  Union  of  California,  and  a 
Montana  secretary  submits  the  interesting  fact  that  six  thousand 
workingmen  in  his  State  voted  themselves  "di'y"  and  would  not 
care  to  go  back  to  the  old  conditions.  "Many  notorious  drunk- 
ards have  paid  up  their  debts  and  are  now  well  drest,  happy, 
and  contented,"  he  adds.  "The  passing  of  the  saloon  is  wel- 
comed by  all,"  agrees  a  New  Jersey  union  official,  and  a  New 
York  secretary  declares  that  its  passing  has  meant  to  the  labor- 
ing-man "better  health,  a  happier  home,  and  more  comforts  for 
his  children." 

We  are  told  by  a  union  seeretar3-  from  New  Jersey  that 
"outside  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Prohibition 
x^mendment  is  the  best  thing  that  has  happened  to  this  glorious 
country."  From  Alabama,  Illinois,  Washington,  and  Massachu- 
setts come  statements  to  the  effect  that  crime  has  decreased 
dm-ing  the  era  of  prohibition.  A  union  official  of  Portland  (Ore.) 
declares  that  while  the  organization  of  Avhich  he  is  the  secretary 
is  made  up  of  Greeks,  Italians,  Turks,  and  negroes,  "they  arc 
unanimously  for  prohibitiou."  A  Montana  secretary  tells  us 
that  9.5  per  cent,  of  the  organized  workers  are  benefited  by  pro- 
hibition, and  a  Washington  secretary  of  an  international  union 
wishes  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  "prohibition  has  been  one 
of  the  greatest  blessings  to  the  workers,  and  that  they  are  truly 
grateful  for  it."  In  conclusion,  he  adds,  "in  making  this 
statement,  I  speak  for  the  great  majority." 
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^THAT  TO   HOPE   FROM  THE   RAmROADS 

No  MAGICAL  TRANSFORMATION  took  place  on 
March  1  -nhen  twenty  billion  dollars'  worth  of  railroads 
which  had  been  operating  as  one  system  under  govern- 
ment control  for  twenty-six  months  "unscrambled"  into  230 
sj-stems  and  proceeded  to  manage  themselves.  In  the  shifting  of 
officials  and  the  alteration  of  signs  there  was  little  to  indicate  any- 
Ihing  that  would  matter  much  to  thepublicone  way  or  the  other. 
Yet  processes  and  policies  are  being  set  in  motion  which  vitally 
concern  tlieni.     Just  how  is  the  i)ublic  to  benefit  from  the  shift 


thp:  prodigals  return. 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

back  to  private  control?  Putting  this  question  by  telegraph  to 
some  of  the  principal  railroad  executives,  we  learn  that  much 
is  expected  from  greater  initiative  and  better  service  under  the 
spur  of  competition.  The  public,  however,  is  cautioned  not  to 
expect  too  much,  or  anything  too  soon. 

In  his  telegram  to  The  Literary_Digest  answering  this  ques- 
tion, the  President  of  the  Union  Pacific  says  that  "the  imme- 
diate benefit  to  be  derived  by  the  public  from  the  return  of  the 
railroads  to  private  operation  will  result  from  the  fact  that  this 
\exed,  much-discust, and'controversial  question  is  finally  disposed 
of."  There  will  come,  continues  the  head  of  this  great  railroad 
system,  the  reestablishment  of  "those  elements  of  individual 
attention  to  passengers  and  freight  and  personal  service,  which 
are  not  generally  appreciated  to  have  been  an  important  feature 
of  private  operation."  In  the  opinion  of  President  Daniel  Wil- 
lard,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  public  may  fairly  hope  "to 
receive,  under  private  ownership  r.nd  competitive  conditions, 
better  service  than  would  be  likely  under  government  owner- 
ship and  operation;  and  ultimately  such  service  will  be  rendered 
to  the  public  at  a  lower  economic  cost  than  would  be  the  case 
under  any  other  policy." 

In  answer  to  our  quen,',  President  Rea,  of  the  Pennsylvauiii, 
agrees  that  "the  return  of  the  railroads  to  their  owners  will 
bring  back  the  spirit  of  initiative,  efficiency,  and  progress  arising 
out  of  the  restoration  of  competition  and  of  individual  responsi- 
bility on  the  home  ground  for  policy  and  results."  But  he  adds 
this  word  of  caution:  "It  would  lead  to  disappointment  to 
expect  too  much  in  the  immediate  future;  no  miracles  can  be 
rwrformcd."  Wo  got  tho  same  note  of  warning  against  im- 
patience for  sudden  improvement  in  this  message  from  President 
Truesdale,  of  the  Lackawanna: 

"First,  the  public  in  its  expectations  of  immediate  benefits 


to  be  derived  from  the  return  of  the  railroads  may  be  somewhat 
disappointed,  as  in  the  radical  change  in  government  control  to 
private  operation  such  benefits  can  not  be  felt  immediately 
from  any  change  of  policj-  that  may  be  adopted.  Competition 
by  different  railroads  as  respects  improved  service  and  atten- 
tion to  the  wants  of  the  traveling  and  shipping  public  will 
undoubtedly  soon  result  in  more  prompt  and  satisfactor\ 
handling  of  both  passenger  and  freight  traffic  of  the  railroads. 

"The  freight  equipment  of  the  individual  roads  is  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  and  it  will  take  some  time  to  return  to  the 
owners  the  cars  which  they  have  pro^•ided  in  many  eases  for  th<' 
especial  requirements  of  their  patrons.  The  managements  of 
the  different  companies  undoubtedly  will  be  most  anxious  to 
adopt  policies  and  provide  facilities  as  soon  as  possible  that  will 
insure  the  return  of  business  that  has  l>een  diverted  from  them. 
They  wnll  be  able  to  obtain  from  their  executives  authority  for 
what  is  required  in  the  way  of  improved  facilities  much  more 
quicldy  than  has  been  possible  from  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington during  Federal  control.  They  will  also  be  in  position 
to  deal  with  various  questions  that  will  be  brought  up  by  their 
employees  and  which  formerly  had  to  be  passed  upon  at 
Washington. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  the  public  will  not  become  impatient 
because  of  delay  in  providing  some  of  the  improvements  they 
desire,  as  in  many  cases  such  delay  will  be  due  to  inability  to 
get  labor  and  materials  promptly  to  effect  the  necessary  changes 
in  equipment  and  facilities." 

President  Byram,  of  [the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul,  also 
touches  upon  the  necessity  of  patience  in  his  summing  up  of  tho 
benefits  to  be  expected  from  the  resumption  of  private  control: 

"The  public  will  benefit  from  the  return  of  the  railroads  to 
private  ownership,  first,  by  closer  contact  with  officers  and  em- 
ployees through  localization  of  authority  with  managements  of 
various  railroads  without  the  intervention  of  a  third  party,  and 
the  quicker  response  to  its  needs  and  improved  service  produced 
by  competitive  conditions.  But  this  improvement  can  not  be 
brought  about  imtil  the  acute  shortage  of  cars,  locomotives,  and 
other  facilities  existing  at  the  present  time  is  relieved.  During 
the  past  two  years  no  passenger-cars  and  oidy  one  hundred 
thousand  freight-cars  and  twelve  hundred  locomotives  have 
been  provided,  not  enough  to  offset  the  annual  retirements  of 
worn-out  equipment,  altho  the  volume  or  traffic  has  increased 
over  the  prewar  period  in  the  neighborhood  of  25  per  cent.  In 
order  to  catch  up  with  the  requirements,  vast  sums  of  capital  will 
be  necessarj'  and  the  credit  of  the  railroads  must  be  restored. 
In  order  to  secure  it,  patience  with  these  necessary  shortcomings 
will  be  required  until  the  shortage  is  remedied. 

"Secondly,  the  public  will  benefit  by  the  stability  of  labor 
conditions  through  the  establishing  of  the  Labor  Board  provided 
for  in  the  new  Railroad  Bill.  The  establishment  of  this  board, 
on  which  the  public  is  represented  and  where  differences  be- 
tween the  railroads  and  their  employees  can  be  calmly  considered 
and  adjusted  under  the  authority  of  the  Government,  should 
greatly  improve  this  feature  of  the  situation." 

That  the  railroads  can  not  provide  the  improved  service  the 
public  expects  until  they  have  had  a  chance  to  get  new  equip- 
ment is  asserted  emphatically  by  President  A.  H.  Smith,  of 
the  New  York  Central  in  the  New  York  World: 

"The  greatest  difficulty  that  confronts  us  at  the  moment  is 
the  lack  of  equipment.  Without  sufficient  equipment  the  rail- 
roads can  not  properly  function;  and  the  farmer,  the  merchant, 
the  manufacturer,  and  the  citizen  Avill  be  adversely  affected 
until  this  weakness  is  remedied.  Poor  goods  are  costlj'  at  any 
price,  and  poor  railroad  service,  or  the  lack  of  equipment  to 
meet  the  peak  requirements  of  the  country,  is  most  expensive." 

In  a  statement  appearing  in  the  same  newspaper.  President 
Walker,  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  declares  that  the  roads  must 
make  good  with  things  as  they  are  as  regards  both  credit  and 
i>quipmf!nt.  "We  must  do  the  best  we  can  with  what  we've 
got."     And— 

"Herein  are  both  a  threat  and  a  challenge.  If  private  oper- 
ations be  unsatisf}U!tory,  the  threat  of  n>taking  by  the  Govern- 
menf,  this  time  for  good  and  all,  will  hang  overhead.  Th<' 
cliailcngc  is  for  (lie  jiblost  railroad  minds  and  courageous  finan- 
ciers, under  adverse  conditions,  to  render  such  admirable  service 
that  government  ownership  talk  will  not  bo  tolcrat.(>d. 
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THE   STEEL  TRUST   FINDS   IT  PAYS 
TO   BE   GOOD 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT'S  famous  distiuetion  between 
"good  trusts"  and  "bad  trusts"  seems  to  several  editors 
to  receive  judicial  sanction  in  the  Pupreme  Court's  deci- 
sion giving  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  a  clean  bill  of 
health.  As  Mr.  Justice  McKenna  said  in  reading  the  majority 
opinion,  "the  law  does  not  make  mere  size"  or  "the  existence 
of  unexerted  power"  an  offense;  "it  requires  overt  acts."  This, 
says  the  New  York  Evening  Sim,  "brings  Uo  back  to  the  wise 
discrimination  made  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,"  and  even  such  an 
old  critic  of  the  Roosevelt  trust  policies  as  the  New  York  World 
agrees  that  in  taking  this  view  the  Supreme  Court  "does  no 
more  than  apply  to  business  in  general  the  rules  of  justice  that 
govern  individuals."  Up  to  this  time,  notes  the  Springfield 
Republican,  the  question  has  been  left  open,  "whether  a  'good' 
trust,  which  did  not,  in  fact,  use  its  economic  power  to  monopolize 
trade,  or  to  fix  prices,  or  to  compete  unfairly,  must  be  supprest. 
Did  the  law  grant  indulgence  to  a  potential  monopoly  that  did 
not  becom^  an  actual  monopoly?"     The  Republican  continues: 

"The  Steel  Trusi,  so  called,  has  been  run  especially  with  this 
issue  in  the  minds  of  its  management.  Mr.  Gary  has  sought 
to  keep  the  corporation's  percentage  of  control  of  the  entire  steel 
industry  below  50  per  cent.,  and  during  the  war  it  seems  to  have 
declined  nearer  to  40  per  cent.,  OAving  to  the  great  development 
of  competitors  such  as  Mr.  Schwab's  Bethlehem  Company.  For 
years  also  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  carefully 
avoided  former  practises  that  suggested  price-fixing  '  agreements ' 
with  its  smaller  and  weaker  competitors.  It  has  avoided  also 
practises  flavoring  of  urrfair  or  cutthroat  competition.  The  mo- 
tive, of  course,  was  to  keep  Avithin  the  law  while  maintaining  the 
corporation's  size  and  power  as  the  'predominant  interest'  in  the 
iron  and  steel  trade. 

"The  success  of  the  policy  is  now  established,  in  so  far  as  the 
legality  of  the  form  of  the  Steel  Corporation  and  its  operations 
are  concerned.  That  is  to  say,  so  long  as  this  trust  remains  on 
its  good  behavior  it  will  be  tolerated;  for  the  Court  has  dismissed 
the  Government's  suit  'without  prejudice'  which  means  that  if 
the  Corporation  resorts  to  bad  practises  or  attempts  to  use  its 
economic  power  to  the  injury'  of  competitors,  the  Government 
may  sue  again  for  its  dissolution." 

This  new  development  of  the  "rule  of  reason"  in  trust  cases 
pleases  metropolitan  dailies,  which  call  attention  to  its  probable 
good  effect  on  business,  and  naturally  wreathes  with  smiles  the 
faces  of  everybody  connected  with  the  steel  business.  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  explains  why  it  thinks  this  outcome 
of  the  Steel  Trust  case  will  be  favorably  received:  "While  the 
present  Administration  has  not  been  very  active  against  large 
business  enterprises  imder  the  Antitrust  Law,  and  while  the  pres- 
ent suit  was  inherited  from  the  Taft  Administration,  having 
been  instituted  in  1911,  a  decision  which  would  have  tended  to 
break  up  or  alter  the  form  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
might  easily  have  been  regarded  as  a  blow  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  at  business,  and  hence  as  foreshadowing  fresh 
hostility  to  large-scale  industrial  enterprise." 

But  there  are  those  representing  other  constituencies,  like 
Senator  Capper,  of  Kansas,  who  "do  not  think  the  United 
States  wiU  take  very  Idndly  to  the  decision."  The  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Law,  in  the  Senator's  opinion,  "should  be  strengthened 
rather*  than  weakened,"  and  "if  such  corporations  as  the  Steel 
Trust  can  not  be  dissolved  under  its  present  terms,  those  terms 
should  be  revised  so  that  they  can  be  dissolved."  Another 
Senator,  Mr.  Borah,  of  Idaho,  objects  to  the  Court's  assertion 
that  a  dissolution  of  the  Steel  Corporation  would  be  against  the 
public  intei*est;  he  "had  supposed  that  the  only  question  the 
Court  could  determine  was  whether  or  not  the  law  had  been 
violated." 

But  the  New  York  Globe  highly  approves  a  decision  which  it 
liolds  not  only  "legally  soimd,"  but  "also  economically  sound." 
"The    social   advantage   of   integrated   large-scale   production. 


with  a  rapid  turnover  and  a  small  profit,  are  already  so  great  as 
to  render  dissolution,  if  it  were  possible,  positively  suicidal." 
It  seems  to  the  New  York  Evening  World  that  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion "can  not  but  feel  that  it  owes  its  bill  of  health  in  large 
measure  to  present  economic  and  industrial  exigencies  which 
make  further  disruptive  action  of  any  sort  a  thing  to  be  avoided." 
Circumstances  apparently  alter  even  eases  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  calls  attention 
to  the  change  in  surroundir'g  circumstances  from  the  time  when 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 

the  law  was  construed  literally  in  the  Northern  Securities  case 
in  1904  to  the  "rule  of  reason"  in  the  1911  eases,  and  to  the 
present.     As  we  read: 

"The  Northern  Securities  Company  was  declared  unlawful 
at  a  time  when  a  very  real  and  imminent  peril  had  arisen  because 
of  the  use  of  ei'edit,  in  combining  rival  corporations,  by  ambitious . 
managers  and  promoters.  With  that  decision  the  peril  largely 
disappeared.  The  enunciation  of  the  'rule  of  reason'  in  1911 
occurred  when  conflicting  lower  court  decisions,  sometimes  ex- 
travagant in  their  scope,  had  apparently  placed  in  jeopardy  even 
necessary  and  useful  contracts  of  ordinary  trade.  The  present 
decision  is  handed  down  at  a  time  when  concentration  of  re- 
sources, in  production  for  home  and  expert  trade,  may  be  of 
vital  consequence  in  the  period  of  the  world's  economic  re- 
construction. But  the  majority  decision  is  as  plain  as  the 
minority  in  reasserting  the  fact  that  any  attempt  at  actual 
monopoly  or  restraint  of  trade  or  prices  will  still  incur  the  full 
prohibition  and  penalty  of  the  laAV." 

To  a  leading  organ  of  the  steel  trade  like  The  Iron  Age  it  not 
unnaturally  seems  that  the  famous  dissolution  suit  ended  "in 
the  way  in  which  public  opinion  Avanted  to  have  it  ended."  The 
Sherman  Act,  it  remarks,  "continues  in  its  baffling,  Delphic  r61e 
of  more  than  thu"ty-flve  years,  but  as  decision  under  it  follows 
decision,  it  is  made  more  clear  that  it  is  not  to  be  used  to  hobble 
enterprise  or  to  be  suspended  as  a  sword  of  Damocles  over 
legitimate  business."  Speaking  for  the  Steel  Corporation  itself, 
Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the  Board,  makes  this  statement: 

"There  has  never  been  any  intention  on  our  part  to  violate 
the  Sherman  Law. 

"The  fact  that  a  minority  opinion  indorsed  by  three  able 
judges  was  filed  in  the  ease  emphasizes  the  necessity  on  the  part 
of  industrial  managers  to  observe  the  requirements  of  all  statutory 
provisions  and  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  public.  I  think  from  the  beginning  sentiment 
has  generally  been  favorable  to  the  corporation,  and,  if  so,  it  is 
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CONTINUOUS  PERFORMANCE. 


-Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Xcus. 


because  we  liave  taken  pains  to  publish  the  facts  concerning  our 
management,  our  conditions,  and  our  intentions. 

Independent  steel  men  are  equally  elated,  according  to  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  which  quotes  Charles  M.  Schwab,  of  tlie 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  one  of  the  "Trust's"  strongest 
competitors,  as  saying: 

"The  Steel  Corporation  was  organized,  not  with  any  mouo- 
IJolistic  or  controlhug  tendencies,  but  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
iionesty  in  price  and  distribution,  and  it  has  always  wisely  and 
judiciously  fulfilled  its  mission.  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the 
deeiyou,  and  feel  that  it  will  be  of  great  economic  and  manufac- 
tiirmg  benefit  to  the  United  States." 

The  case  now  settled  has  had  a  long  history  in  the  courts. 
The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  formed  in  1901.  In 
1907  it  took  over  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  after 
Ih'esident  Roosevelt  had  been  consulted.  On  October  26,  1911, 
the  Department  of  Justice  filed  a  petition  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  in  Trenton  charging  the  corporation  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries with  being  an  unlawful  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade.  The  next  year  the  Steel  Corporation,  as  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  recalls,  filed  an  answer  stating  that  it  had 
cheapened  steel,  had  extended  the  home  market,  had  increased 
its  foreign  trade  in  steel  from  .$S,GOO,000  to  $60,000,000  in  ten 
years,  tliis  being  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  export 
trade  of  the  country  in  steel,  and  that  it  had  not  supprest  coni- 
j)e(ition  or  restrained  trade  or  effected  a  monopoly  in  any  steel 
products  or  attempted  to  do  so.  On  June  3,  191o,  the  Federal 
Court  unanimously  decided  against  the  dissolution  of  the  cor- 
poration. The  case  then  went  to  the  Supreme  Court,  was  argued 
in  March,  1917,  and  was  put  over  from  time  to  time,  and  then 
suspended  because  of  war-conditions  so  that  a  decision  was 
not  handed  down  until  last  Monday.  Justices  Brandeis  and 
McReynolds  took  no  part  in  the  decision  because  of  their  pre- 
vious connections  with  the  litigation.  Justices  Day,  Pitney,  and 
Clark  dissented,  and  the  prevailing  decision  was  written  by 
Mr.  Justice  McKenna,  who  was  joined  by  Chief  Justice  White 
and  Justices  Holmes  and  V^andeventcr. 

Mr.  Justice  McKenna  pointed  out  that  the  Standard  Oil  and 
Tobacco  cases  do  not  furnish  a  precedent.  In  those  cases  "the 
Court  had  to  deal  with  a  persistent  and  systematic  lawbreaker 
masquerading  under  legal  forms  and  which  not  only  hud  to  be 
stript  of  its  disguises,  but  arrested  in  its  illegality.  A  decree  of 
dissolution  was  the  manifest  instrumentality  and  inevitable." 
The  Steel  Corporation,  on  th(;  other  hand,  "resorted  to  none  of 
the  brutalities  or  tyrannies  that  the  eases  illustrate  from  other 
combinations."  There  \v;is  no  monopoly;  tliere  was  some  jier- 
suasiou  of  competitors  "by  pools,  associations,  trade  meetings, 


and  through  the  social  form  of  dinners,"  possibly  illegal,  "but 
transient,"  and  these  methods  were  abandoned  nine  months  be- 
fore this  suit  was  brought.  Of  the  mueh-discust  acquisition  of 
the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Mr.  Justice  McKenna 
said  in  probablj^  the  final  words  on  the  subject: 

"It  was  submitted  to  President  Roosevelt  and  he  gave  it  his 
approval.  His  approval,  of  course,  did  not  make  it  legal, 
but  it  gives  assurance  of  its  legality,  as  we  know  from  his  earnest- 
ness in  the  public  welfare  he  would  have  approved  of  nothing 
that  had  even  a  tendency  to  its  detriment.  And  he  testified 
he  was  not  deceived  and  that  he  believed  that  the  Tennessee 
Coal  and  Iron  people  had  a  property  which  was  almost  worth- 
less in  their  hands,  nearly  worthless  to  them,  nearlj'  worthless 
to  the  communities  in  which  it  was  situated,  and  entirely  worth- 
less to  anj^  financial  institution  that  had  the  securities  the 
minute  that  any  panic  came,  and  that  the  only  way  to  give  value 
to  it  was  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  people  whose  possession  of  it 
would  be  a  guaranty  that  there  was  value  to  it. 

"Such  being  the  emergency,  it  seems  like  an  extreme  accusa- 
tion to  say  that  the  corporation  which  relieved  it,  and  perhaps 
I'escued  the  company  and  the  communities  dependent  upon  it 
from  disaster,  was  urged  by  unworthy  motives." 

Since  1911  no  act  in  violation  of  lawean  be  established  against 
the  Steel  Corporation,  says  Justice  McKenna,  "except  its 
existence  be  such  an  act."     He  continues: 

"The  corporation  is  undoubtedly  of  impressive  size,  and  it 
takes  an  effort  of  resolution  not  to  be  affected  by  it  or  to  exag- 
gerate its  influence.  But  we  must  adhere  to  the  law,  and  the 
law  does  not  make  mere  size  an  offense  or  the  existence  of  uu- 
exerted  power  an  offense.  It,  we  repeat,  requires  overt  acts 
and  trusts  to  its  prohibition  of  them  and  its  power  to. repress  or 
punish  them.  It  does  not  compel  competition  or  require  all 
that  is  possible." 

Finally,  the  Court  declares  itself  "unable  to  see  that  the  public 
interest  will  be  served  by  yielding  to  the  contention  of  the 
Government  respecting  the  dissolution  of  llio  company  or  the 
separation  from  it  of  some  of  its  subsidiaries;  and  we  do  see  in 
a  contrary  conclusion  a  risk  of  injury  to  the  public  interest, 
including  a  material  disturbanct>  of,  and  il  may  be  a  serious 
detriment  to,  the  foreign  trade." 

The  nub  of  tlio  minority  opinion,  read  by  Mr.  Justice  Day,  is 
contained  in  this  paragraph: 

"I  know  of  no  public  policy  which  sanctions  a  Aiolation  of  tlio 
law,  nor  of  any  inconvenience  to  trade,  domestic  or  foreign, 
which  should  have  the  effect  of  i)lacing  combinations,  which 
have  been  able  thus  to  organize  one  of  the  gr(>alest  industries  of 
the  country  in  defiance  of  the  law,  in  an  impregnable  position 
above  the  law  forbidding  such  conibinalions.  Such  a  conclusion 
does  violence  to  the  policy  wliieli  the  law  was  intended  to 
enfor<!e,  runs  counter  to  decisions  of  this  Court,  and  necessarily 
results  in  a  practical  uuUilication  of  the  act," 


OUR   STAKE   IN  THE  ADRIATIC 


(( 
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■ONE  OF  OUR  BUSINESS"  is  the  curt  phrase  with 
which  some  newspaper  and  Senatorial  critics  would 
dismiss    the    whole    perilous  Adriatic    controversy 
into  the  midst  of  which  President  Wilson  has  recently  hurled 
himself  with  such  dramatic  effect  after  his  live  months'  illness. 
"We  had  no  business  getting  mixed  up  in  the  controversy  in  the 
beginning,"   declares  the  Columbus  Dispatch   (Ind.),   which  is 
sure  that  "nothing  would  suit  the  people  of  this  country  better 
than   to  have   the  United   States 
cease  to  concern  itself  with  Euro- 
pean  affairs."      "As   regards    the 
American  people,  we  imagine,  the 
view  prevails  very  largely  that  the 
Adriatic  settlement  is  a  European 
question  first  and  last,"  says  the 
New    York    Evening    Sun     (Ind. 
Rep.).     The  clashing  interests  of 
Italy   and   Jugo-Slavia   in   P^iume 
and  other  territory  on  the  Adriatic 
are  "not  our  concern,"  affirms  the 
Cleveland  Plam  Dealer  (Ind.Dem.). 
But  an  examination  of  the  many 
papers  which  reach  us  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  great  majority  A'igor- 
ously  assail  this  view.    "Five  years 
ago    it   would   have   been   imdei-- 
standable,"    says     the    Rochester 
Times-Union  (Ind.),  because  then 
"we  had  noway  of  knowing  that 
an  obscure  Balkan  quarrel  might 
broaden    into    a    world-war    that 
would  send  the  mightiest  armies 
America  ever  raised  to  a  decisive 
conflict."     Now,    in   the  light  of 
recent  history,  it  continues,  we  can 
see   that   Fiume   is    "just   as  im- 
portant as  Bosnia,  the  cause  of  the 
clash  between  Austria  and  Serbia 
which  brought  on  the  world-war." 
"We  want  a  stable  peace  in  Europe, 
for  Europe's  good  and  for  our  own 
good,"  this  paper  adds,  and,  more- 
over, "we  want  to  redeem  our  own 
great  words."     "Nowhere  in  the 
world  is  it  more  important  to  get  a 
settlement  tolerable  to  the  peoples 
concerned  than  in  the  region  of  the 
eastern  Adriatic,"  agrees  the  Des 
Moines  Register  (Ind.  Rep.),  "and 
if  America  is  insisting  on  that  it  is 
because  America  does  not  want  to 
create  the  same  kind  of  situation  in 
the  same  locality  that  brought  on 
five  years  of  war  involving  every 
nation    of    consequence."     "Italy's    aggressive    policy    in    the 
Adriatic,"  says  the  Springfield  Re'puhlican  (Ind.),  "prepares  the 
ground  for  new  wars."     "One  day  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  asked  to  underwrite  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  next 
day  it  is  asked  to  underwrite  an  Adriatic  settlement  that  will 
inevitably  result  in  another  European  war,"  remarks  the  New 
York    World   (Ind.   Dem.),   which   adds:     "The   two   demands 
can   not   be   reconciled."      "The   Adriatic    is    not    to    become 
a  hotbed  of  future  wars  if  the  President  can  prevent  it,  and  he  is 
adopting  the  only  possible  way  that  lies  open  to  him,"  remarks 
the  Jersey  City  Journal  (Ind.  Rep.).     "The  United  States    is 
destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  League  of  Nations — 
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some  day — and  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  stand  aloof  and  permit 
a  permanent  'storm-center'  to  be  erected  in  the  Adriatic  which 
Avould  surely  cause  trouble  sooner  or  later,"  says  the  Birmingham 
Age  Herald  (Dem.),  which  regards  the  Adriatic  problem  as  a 
"test  case"  which  "will  never  be  settled  until  it  is  settled  right." 
"President  Wilson's  ])osition  in  this  matter  has  been  unwaver- 
ingly consistent  and  uncompromisingly'  righteous,"  declares  the 
Newark  News  (Ind.),  which  goes  on  to  saj*: 

"The    issue   is   clearly    between   principle    and    expediency; 
between  those  who  have  the  courage  to  see  the  war  through  to 

the  accomplishment  of  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  fought  and 
those  who  grow  faint-hearted  and 
would  make  a  Lansdowne  peace. 
The  President  spoke  not  for  the 
American  Government  alone,  but 
for  the  American  people,  when 
he  said:  'Terms  of  the  peace  set- 
tlement must  continue  to  be  for- 
mulated upon  the  basis  of  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  America  entered 
the  war.'  That  is  the  only  peace 
to  which  this  countrj^  can  sub- 
scribe. It  is  the  peace  our  associ- 
ates in  the  war  pledged  themselves 
to  make.  They  must  be  held  to 
their  bargain,  which  is  more  sacred 
and  binding  than  all  the  nefarious 
treaties  they  negotiated  in  secret 
and  which  have  been  rendered 
morally  obsolete  by  what  has  tran- 
spired since  the  spring  of  1917." 

The  Adriatic  dispute  is  part  of 
the  "irrepressible  conflict"  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  inter- 
national ideals,  remarks  the  Boston 
Globe  (Ind.),  which  continues: 

"Europe  is  now  dependent  on 
American  economic  and  financial 
support.  The  question  is  whether, 
in  return  for  that  support,  the 
Allied  Governments  are  prepared 
to  conduct  international  affairs  a 
little  more  in  harmony  with  prin- 
ciples which  wiU  prevent  another 
European  explosion. 

"This  was  the  avowed  object 
for  winning  the  war.  This  was  the  ■ 
supposed  object  of  the  Peace 
Conference.  It  remains  the  tower- 
ing question  as  between  the  Old 
World  and  the  New." 


The  map  shows  the  Istria  and  Piume  area  as  partitioned  accord- 
ing to  the  Treaty  of  London  of  April  26,  1915,  the  proposals  of 
President  Wilson  of  1919,  and  the  compromise  measure  of  .January 
20,  1920,  made  without  consultation  with  the  President.  The  last, 
it  wiU  be  observed,  links  up  Itahan  territory  with  Fiume  by  means 
of  the  Fiume- Volosca  highway,  and  expands  the  Wilson  line  to 
the  east  ki  the  latitude  of  Trieste,  giving  additional  strategic  pro- 
tection to  this  city.  The  shaded  areas  show  where  Italian  majori- 
ties prevail ;  they  also  prevail  in  the  cities  of  Trieste  and  Fiume. 
Under  the  Treaty  of  London  Fiume  was  to  go  to  the  .Jugo-Slavs, 
but  Italy  was  to  get  a  large  part  of  Dalmatia,  which  is  not 
shown  on  this  map. 


The  Adriatic  controversy,  which 
in  its  earlier  stages  had  caused  the 
temporary  withdrawal  of  the 
Italian  delegates  from  the  Peace 
Conference  and  later  the  spec- 
tacular seizure  of  Fiume  for  Italy 
by  d'Annunzio,  achieved  another 
crisis  in  January,  when  Great 
Britain  and  France,  acting  with- 
out the  United  States,  proposed  a 
settlement  which  Italy  accepted,  but  wliich  Jugo-Slavia  rejected. 
Then  Britain  and  France  served  notice  on  the  Jugo-Slavs  that 
they  must  accept  this  or  submit  to  seeing  the  Treaty  of  London 
of  1915  imposed,  which  meant  their  loss  of  all  of  Dalmatia.  It 
was  at  this  stage  that  President  Wilson  intervened,  asking  whether 
it  was  "the  intention  of  the  British  and  French  governments  in 
the  future  to  dispose  of  the  various  questions  pending  in  Europe 
and  CO  communicate  the  results  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States?"  and  reminding  them  that  a  proposed  solution 
of  the  problem  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  British,  French, 
and  American  governments  in  a  memorandum  of  December  9. 
The  World  thus  summarizes  the  ensuing  correspondence: 


"In  their  reply  of  January  23  the  Allied  Premiers  disclaimed 
such  intention,  declaring  every  important  point  of  the  joint 
memorandum  of  December  9  remained  untouched  and  that 
only  two  features  had  undergone  alterations,  and  both  of  these 
to  the  ad^-antage  of  Jugo-Slavia. 

■'P*resident  Wilson  replied  to  this  February  10,  declaring  he 
could  not  accept  the  statement  that  the  original  memorandum 
had  been  left  untouched,  and  the  fact  that  Italy  had  rejected 
the  proposal  of  December  9  and  had  accepted  that  of  January  14 
was  proof  that  Italy  would  receive  'very  positive  advantage.' 
That  the  agreement  of  Januarj^  14  'opens  the  way  for  Italian 
control  of  Flume's  foreign 
afifairs.'  That  the  new 
agreement  'partitions  the 
.\lbanian  people  among 
three  different  Allied  Pow- 
ers,' whUe  the  original 
agreement  preserved  its 
unity  'in  large  measure.' 
That  the  American  Gov- 
ernment 'feels  that  it  can 
not  sacrifice  the  principles 
for  which  it  entered  the 
war  to  gratify  the  im- 
proper ambitions  of  one  of 
its  associates,  or  to  pur- 
chase a  temporary  appear- 
ance of  calm  in  the  Adri- 
atic at  the  price  of  a  future 
world  conflagration.' 

"The  note  concludes  by 
stating  that  if  the  maxi- 
mum concessions  made  in 
the  memorandum  of  De- 
cember 9  could  not  be 
accepted  '  the  President 
desires  to  say  that  he  must 
take  under  serious  con- 
sideration the  withdrawal 
of  the  Treaty  with  Ger- 
many and  the  agreement 
between  the  United  States 
and  France  which  are  now 
before  the  Senate.' 

"The    Allied    Premiers 
replied,  Februarj'  17,  that 
there  was  'no  foundation 
for  the  assumption'  that 
the    new    settlement    in- 
volves '  a  capitulation  to  the  Italian  point  of  view  as  opposed  to 
the  Jugo-Slavs.'     The  proposal  of  December  9  has  fallen  to  the 
ground,  because  nobody  now  '  desired  consummation  of  the  free 
state  of  Fiume.' 

"President  Wilson  in  his  note  of  February  24  declared  that 
he  'feels  that  in  the  present  circumstances  he  has  no  choice 
but  to  maintain  the  position  he  has  taken  all  along.' " 

In  his  note  of  February  24,  however,  he  explained  that  he 
"would,  of  course,  make  no  objection  to  a  settlement  mutually 
agreeable  to  Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia  regarding  their  common 
frontier  in  the  Fiume  region,  provided  that  such  an  agreement 
is  not  made  on  the  basis  of  compensations  elsewhere  at  the 
expense  of  nationals  of  a  third  Power."  And  he  restated  the 
principle  on  which  he  makes  his  stand  as  follows: 

"The  President  believes  it  to  be  the  central  principle  fought 
for  in  the  war  that  no  government  or  group  of  governments 
has  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  territory  or  to  determine  the 
political  allegiance  of  any  free  people.  The  five  great  Powers, 
tho  the  Government  of  the  United  States  constitutes  one  of 
them,  have  in  his  conviction  no  more  right  than  had  the  Austrian 
Government  to  dispose  of  the  free  Jugo-Slavic  peoples  without 
the  free  consent  and  cooi)eration  of  those  peoples.  The  Presi- 
dent's position  is  that  the  Powers  associated  against  Germany 
gave  final  and  irrefutable  proof  of  their  sincerity  in  the  war  by 
writing  into  tlu;  Treaty  of  Versailles  Article  X.  of  th(^  (^ovenanl 
of  the  L(;ague  of  Nations,  which  constitutes  an  assurance  that 
all  the  great  Powf^rs  liave  done  what  they  have  compelled 
(^If^rmany  to  do — have;  fon-goru?  all  tc^rritorial  aggression  and  all 
interference  with  the  free  political  s(;lf-determination  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  With  this  principle  lived  up  to,  permanent 
I>eace  is  secured  and  the  supreme  obj(fct  of  the  re(!ent  conflict, 
has  been  a<;hieved.     Justice  and  self-detorminatiou  have  b(;en 
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substituted  for  aggression  and  political  dictation.  Without  it, 
there  is  no  security  for  any  nation  that  conscientiously  adheres 
to  a  non-militaristic  policy." 

As  we  have  already  said,  most  of  the  editorial  comment  that 
has  reached  us  supports  the  President  in  this  dispute.  "He  has 
served  notice  that  if  robbery  is  to  be  committed  America  will 
not  be  a  party  to  it,"  says  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  (Dem.). 
"The  consensus  of  opinion  in  London  seems  to  be  that  the 
President  is  right,  but  that  Great  Britain  and  France  are  under 

obligation  to  Italy  and 
find  it  difficult  to  do 
right,"  remarks  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  (Ind.). 
But  there  are  other 
editors  who  argue  that, 
even  if  his  idea  of  how  the 
Adriatic  problem  should  be 
solved  is  correct,  he  has 
no  authority  to  interfere 
in  the  name  of  the  United 
States.  And  still  others, 
like  the  editor  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  .Star  (Ind.),  wonder 
"why  the  President  chokes 
on  Fiume  when  he  was  able 
to  swallow  Shantung." 
The  Boston  Transcript 
(Ind.  Rep.)  thinks  the 
President's  attitude  that 
of  a  "meddlesome  Matty," 
and  deplores  his  "insults 
to  a  noble  sister  nation." 
"Mr.  Wilson,  we  think, 
is  right  in  protesting 
against  Italian  plans  and 
British  and  French  adop- 
tion of  them,  but  he  is 
wrong  when  he  tries  to 
commit  the  United  States 
to  European  decisions," 
remarks  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Ind.  Rep.);  and  the  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.)  affirms  that  he  "is  still  under  that  delusion 
of  grandeur  which  leads  him  to  believe  he  is  the  whole  of  our 
Govermnent."  "In  threatening  to  keep  this  country  out  of  the 
League  of  Nations  unless  his  program  is  adopted  he  is  using 
the  United  States  as  a  personal  weapon,"  asserts  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  (Ind.);  and  in  The  Review,  an  independent  New 
York  weekly,  we  read: 

"Mr.  Wilson's  memorandum  on  the  Dalmatian  question 
chiefly  raised  the  thought — Why  of  all  outstanding  issues  is 
Italy's  claim  unfit  to  be  compromised?  The  very  terms  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  are  constantly  being  readjusted.  Compromise' 
is  possible  with  Germany — nay,  with  the  unspeakable  Turk. 
Why  should  self-determination  with  all  its  'i's'  dotted  and  't's' 
crossed  be  reserved  for  Italy?  Against  Mr.  Wilson's  oddly 
inflexible  devotion  to  that  principle  of  self-determination  which 
elsewhere  he  has  yielded,  we  have  to  set  certain  common-sense 
facts.  Italy  has  suffered  frightfully  through  the  war.  Her 
deaths  and  casualties  were  proportionately  as  great  as  England's, 
her  financial  sacrifice  far  greater. 

"She  sees  England  and  France  dividing  Arabia  and  Africa 
under  mandates.  She  receives  only  what  would  have  been 
allotted  her  had  she  preserved  neutrality.  Perhaps  Italj- 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  sense  of  duty  done,  but  so  long 
as  Franco,  England,  Japan,  and  recently  hostile  Croatia  and 
Dalmatia,  get  every  h<>aring  and  every  concession  from  the 
Sui)romo  Coimcil,  while  she  gets  none,  Italy  is  going  to  be 
discontented.  And  an  alienated  Italy  means  a  crippled  League 
of  Nations.  These  are  facts  that  should  make  Italy's 
(•laim  seem  negotiable.  They  look  more  impressive  than  a 
tardy  and  vehement  assertion  of  the  pure  dogma  of  self- 
determination." 


STIRRING  THINGS  UP. 

— Murphy  in  tlie  New  York  American. 
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HE    WANT^i   HER    TO    TAKE    HIM    BACK. 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


Protected  by  George  Mattllew  Adams. 

"  IF    I    WERE    SURE    HE    HAD    SOWED    ALL   HIS    WILD    OATS." 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 


IN   THE    SPRING    THE    SOVIETS   FANCY    LIGHTLY    TURNS    TO    THOUGHTS   OF   LOVE. 


LENINE'S   PUZZLING   PEACE   OFFER 

A  FEAR  OF  POISON-IVY  concealed  among  the  leaves  of 
the  olive-branch  seems  to  affect  our  editors  as  they 
-  scrutinize  the  peace  terms  offered  by  Russia's  "Red" 
autocrat.  "Twenty  times  has  Soviet  Russia  requested  the  re- 
sumption of  political  and  trade  relations  wdth  the  United  States, 
and  has  been  twenty  times  ignored,"  the  Philadelphia  Press  tells 
us,  but  adds  that  "the  twenty-first  request  comes,  however, 
under  greatly  altered  circumstances."  Lincoln  Eyre,  the  New 
York  World's  correspondent  in  Russia,  gives  us  an  idea  of  these 
circumstances  when  he  declares,  after  a  ten  weeks'  sojourn  in 
Soriet  Russia,  that  one  basic  conviction  is:  "Among  the 
Russian  people  the  period  of  destruction  has  reached  its  end,  and 
the  period  of  construction  is  at  hand."  In  an  interview  with 
Lenine,  who  shares  the  dictatorship  of  Russia  with  Trotzky, 
he  quotes  Lenine  as  saying  that  "the  world  must  come  to  us  for 
wheat,  flax,  platinum,  and  other  minerals  in  the  end,  Bolshevism 
or  no  Bolshevism."  The  overtures  which  Trotzky  made  to  the 
United  States  were  sent  to  other  nations,  great  and  small, 
couched  in  different  terms  by  that  military  dictator,  who 
declared  to  the  correspondent  that  "notwithstanding  the  'Red' 
Army's  sweeping  victories,  we  are  ready  to  make  peace  to-day 
as  w^e  have  ever  been." 

Russia's  so-caUed  peace  proposals  are  received  with  con- 
siderable skepticism  b3r  a  large  portion  of  American  newspapers, 
tho  some  would  offer  her  a  helping  hand.  Her  amazing  offer 
to  call  a  Constituent  Assembly,  to  pay  sixty  per  cent,  of  her 
foreign  debt  and  pay  arrears  of  interest,  giving  as  a  guaranty  for- 
the  fulfilment  of  these  promises  valuable  mining  concessions, 
leads  many  papers  to  believe  that  the  peace  overtures  are  made 
in  good  faith,  and  if  acted  upon  by  this  country  will  help  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos  in  Russia.  Russia's  offer  to  call  a  Constitu- 
ent Assembly  creates  still  greater  surprize  because  of  her  claim, 
made  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  that  "  the  majority  of  Russian 
people  ai'e  supporting  the  Soviet  system,"  which  is  something 
vastly  different.  To  the  newly  arisen  little  states  that  have 
come  out  of  the  Russian  "earthquake"  independence  is  offered; 
to  some  of  the  great  nations,  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times  cables,  the  offers  are  more  tempting,  and  read 
something  like  this: 


"England  hears  tell  of  huge  stocks  of  wheat,  flax,  and  hides 
to  be  bought  at  bargain  prices. 

"To  France  there  comes  the  promise  that  the  Soviets  will 
reshoulder  14,000,000,000  francs  of  Czarist  borrowing. 

"Japan  gets  a  guaranty  of  the  stoppage  of  revolutionary 
propaganda  which  is  threatening  to  plunge  her  into  chaos,  and  is 
dazzled  by  the  offer  of  a  '  sphere  of  influence '  in  Manchuria. 

"To  disheartened  Germany  there  is  borne  a  whisper  of  trade 
cooperation  and  free  access  to  sorely  needed  raw  materials. 

"For  America,  there  is  a  bait  of  rich  concessions  to  add  new 
billions  to  her  wealth. 

"  'All  these  things  will  I  give  thee,'  says  the  Bolshevik  tempter, 
'if  only  thou  wait  recognize  me.'" 

The  Premiers  of  England,  France,  and  Italy  have  decided  in 
favor  of  complete  commercial  relations  with  Russia,  without 
officially  recognizing  Lenine,  the  dispatches  say,  and  many 
newspapers  believe  that  full  diplomatic  recognition  will  follow. 
The  St.  Louis  Star  predicts  that  this  will  be  brought  about  as 
the  resvdt  of  economic  necessity.     Says  The  Star: 

"The  AUies  are  not  coming  to  love  the  Soviet.  They  are 
merely  realizing,  at  last,  that  they  have  more  need  of  relations 
with  Russia  than  Russia  has  of  relations  wdth  them.  Russia  is 
self-sustaining  The  rest  of  Europe  is  not.  That  is  the  key  to 
the  gradual  change  of  front.  Lenine  is  a  bitter  dose,  who  has 
to  be  swallowed." 

The  Star's  contemporary.  The  Post-Dispatch,  believes  that: 

"Reason  has  come  to  both  camps.  The  reign  of  blood  has 
ceased  in  Russia,  because,  having  won  complete  political  domina- 
tion, the  Russian  dictators  see  the  necessitj^  of  economic  rehabili- 
tation. They  know  they  can  not  long  survive  the  ravages  of  cold 
and  hunger." 

Political  as  well  as  economic  relations  between  the  rest  of  tho 
world  and  Russia,  which  "is  destined  to  play  a  large  imrt  in 
affairs  under  a  democratic  form  of  government,"  is  to  be  desired, 
declares  the  New  York  Mail,  and  it  goes  on: 

"Having  definitely  reached  the  conclusion  that  their  efforts 
to  reorganize  Russia's  political  life  by  pressure  from  outside 
have  ended  in  complete  failure,  and  ha\dng  admitted  that  the 
economic  rehabilitation  of  Russia  is  essential  to  the  economic 
rehabilitation  of  the  world,  the  logical  course  for  the  Allies  now 
to  pursue  is  to  accept  Russia's  offer  and  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  Moscow  Government." 

In  view  of  the  unprecedented  amount  of  Soviet  Russian  news 
now  appearing  in  the  press  of  the  country,  the  following  dispatch 
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from  the  Socialist  New  York  CalVs  Washington  correspondent  is 
interesting: 

"The  (iehige  of  pro-Soriet  'news'  now  appearing  in  the  metro- 
pohtan  dailies  is  a  diplomatic  gas-attack  as  deliberate  and  in- 
sincere as  the  &nii-Soviet  hysteria  which  proceeded  it  diu-ing  tlie 
past  two  years. 

"There  is  just  one  difference.  The  first  attack  was  used  1o 
justify'  wai"  against  the  Russian  Republic  and  was  composed  of 
ninety-nine  percent,  lies.  Tlie  present  atta<>k  is  intended  to  justify 
peace  with  Russia  and  is  composed  of  sixty  per  cent,  truth. 

"President  Wilson  and  the  Allies  declared  they  would  never 
make  peace  with  the  present 
regime  in  Russia.  And  they 
won't.  They  will  first  destroy  it 
—in  the  newspapers.  With  head- 
lines, cartoons,  editorials,  and 
special  articles  they  ■will  wipe  it 
from  the  face  of  the  earth." 

Storm-signals  were  quickly  run 
up  by  many  newspajiers  through- 
out the  country  when  the  news 
that  Russia  had  made  overtures 
to  this  coimtry  was  dissemi- 
nated. Officiallj'^  the  State  De- 
partment will  not  even  consider 
the  note,  it  declares,  as  it  con- 
siders it  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  more  "Red"  propaganda. 
!Many  editorial  writers  see  in  the 
overture  to  this  country  a  plot 
by  Lenine.  Frank  H.  Simonds, 
in  the  New  York  Tribune,  says: 

"No  one  need  now  expect  that, 
whatever  the  terms  actually 
signed,  the  Russian  Bolsheviki 
will  change  their  feelings  of  hatred 
and  resentment  toward  the  West- 
em  nations.  Their  view  that  they 
have  compelled  France,  Britain, 
and  the  United  States  to  recognize 
them  will  not  be  inaccurate." 

The  most  vitriolic  attack  upon 
the  Soriet  regime  which  we  have 
seen,  and  the  most  urgent  advice 
against  accepting  the  peace  over- 
tures made  by  Russia,  are  con- 
tained in  the  Providence  Jour- 
nal, which  declares: 


AN  APPOINTMENT   THAT   DEFIES 
TRADITION 


M' 


R.  COLBY  IS  A  DECIDED  DEMOCRAT,  "but  he 
only  decided  lately,"  remarks  an  observant  editor, 
and  apparently  that  is  what  is  stirring  up  all  the 
rumpus  about  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  State.  The 
New  York  World  (Ind.  iJem.)  and  other  papers  tell  us  that  the 
appointment  caused  almost  as  much  excitement  in  Washington 
as  the  resignation  of  his  predecessor,  Mr.   Lansing,  and   The 

World  says  editorially  that  "  there 
could  be  no  more  complete  de- 
iiauce  of  custom  and  precedent" 
than  the  selection  of  Mr.  Colby. 
Tliat  the  appointment  does  not 
create  the  wildest  enthusiasm 
iiniong-  either  Republicans  or 
Democrats  is  indicated  by  many 
party  papers.  Says  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  (Rep.): 

"Many  a  guess  has  been 
hazarded  as  to  the  motives  whicli 
President  Wilson  had  in  mind 
when  he  selected  Bainbridge 
Colby  as  Secretary-  of  State. 
Colby  was  a  lifelong  Republi(ian 
until  1912,  when  he  bolted  with 
Roosevelt.  He  was  a  fierce 
Roosevelt  Progressive  until  four 
years  ago,  when  he  refused  to 
follow  his  leader  into  the  Hughes 
camp  and  entered  energetically 
into  the  campaign  for  Wilson. 
Whether  he  considers  himself  a 
Democrat  or  a  Progressive  to-day 
no  one  can  say  with  certainty, 
and  perhaps  he  is  not  alto- 
gether sure  himself.  But  he  has 
been  a  stiirdy  siipporter  of  Wil- 
son, and  that  is  quite  enough 
for  the  President." 
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Bainbridge  Colby,  who  has  held  office  as  a  Republican,  and 

who  Wcis  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Progressive  party,  now 

becomes    a    Democratic    party    leader   as    head   of  President 

Wilson's  Cabinet. 


"The  Soviet  scheme  of  things  is 
a  menace  as  real  and  insidious  as 

the  German  menace  ever  was,  and  the  business  of  our  Govern- 
ment is  to  strive  with  all  its  might  against  its  vicious  pretensions. 

"The  Soviet  leaders  are  aiming  a  deadly  blow  at  the  civilization 
of  the  world.  These  thugs  and  assassins  are  thugs  and  assassins 
still.  With  criminals  of  their  type  we  can  have  nothing  formally 
to  do." 

More  ttsmpered  are  the;  vi<-ws  of  the  El  Paso  Times,  whicli 
thinks  "Allied  policy,  or  lack  of  jjolicj^  toward  liussia  has  been 
a  sad  mixture  of  blunders  and  lack  of  vision."  Now  that  a 
Russo-German  alliance  is  "an  ever-looming  menace,"  the  Allied 
statesmen  have  agreed  that  something  must  })e  done,  declares 
this  paper,  and  conchuh's: 

"No  one  is  enthusiastic  about  recognizing  Lenine  and  Trotzkj'. 
But  Lenine  and  Trotzky  are  in  the  saddle.  There  is  no  us(! 
denying  the  fact. 

"Some  persons  hav<'  taken  the  attitude  that  Bolshevism  is  a 
f;ontagious  disease  born  of  warped  intellects,  and  have  urged 
that  it  bo  isolated  lest  it  become  epidemic,  A  more  recent 
opinion,  however,  is  that  it  is  a  malady  best  combated  by  letting 
in  light  and  air. 

"But  whatever  it  is,  it  is  a  matter  that  concerns  Russia,  and 
the  wf)rl<l  is  slowly  getting  around  to  the  commonsenso  view 
that  Russia  sliould  Ix;  pcnnitted  to  work  out  her  own  destiny." 


Mr.  Colby's  appointment  is 
looked  upon  as  "an  experiment " ; 
a  "diplomatic  error";  a  "re- 
ward for  campaigning";  and  an 
attempt  to  secure  some  our 
"whose  mind  wUl  more  wUlingly 
go  along"  with  the  President's 
b.y  some  newspapers,  while  the 
Baltimore  American  (Rep.)  believes  Mr.  Colby's  record  on  the 
Shipping  Board,  where  he  served  for  two  years,  is  "an  excellent 
recommendation  for  wider  services  to  the  country."  As  to  his 
inexperience,  it  is  pointed  out  by  one  of  his  defenders  that 
Richard  Olney  and  Elihu  Root  liad  had  little  diplomatic  ex- 
perience when  they  were  appointed  to  the  same  office.  All 
agree  that  the  position  will  be  a  difficult  one,  and  while  one 
or  two  papers  wonder  if  the  President  has  "caught  a  Tatar," 
many  others  jjrofess  to  believe  that  the  appointee  is  expected 
to  be  a  "rul)ber  stamp."  In  this  connection  the  I'rovidenco 
Journal  (ind.)  claims  that  "Mr.  Wilson  has  searched,  ever 
since  he  entered  the  Presideiu^y,  for  men  of  the  rubber-stamp 
order,  and  so  lie  is  only  running  true  to  form  when  he  makes 
this  choice  of  a  successor  to  ]SIr.  Lansing."  A  fiat  denial  of  this 
conclu.siou  is  made  by  the  St.  Louis  ^S'/^;/-  (Ind.),  which  declares  that 
in  appointing  Mr.  C\jlby  the  President  "has  set  a  precedent  of 
permitting  big  jobs  to  seek  big  men,  rather  than  turning  big  jobs 
over  to  little  men  who  seek  them,"  and  the  Pittsburg  Sun  (Dem.) 
says  the  appointment  was  made  because  "th(^  President  was 
a(!tuated  by  a  desire  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  an  able  man 
unqualifiedly  in  sympatiiy  with  his  international  policies." 
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"wellI"     "well!!"     "well!!!" 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger. 


THE    HAUNTED    HOUSE. 

— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


CARTOONISTS   WELCOME    MR.  COLBY    TO   PUBLIC    LIFE. 


That  the  whole  country,  particularly  the  Washington  news- 
paper correspondents,  political  leaders,  and  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen alike  of  both  parties,  were  surprized  by  the  President's 
decision  is  reflected  in  both  news  dispatches  and  editorials.  At 
present  the  tenor  of  practically  all  editorials  reaching  this  office 
is  critical,  altho  many  of  the  papers  remind  us  that  "only  time  will 
tell,"  and  political  leaders  admit  that  the  privilege  of  selecting 
the  Secretary  of  State  "is  exclusively  the  President's."  Th(; 
New  York  Sun  (Ind.),  for  instance,  is  sure  that  Mr.  Colby  is 
"temperamentally  unsuited"  for  the  position;  the  Springfield 
Union  (Rep.)  thinks  the  President  "moves  in  mysterious  ways 
his  wonders  to  perform,"  and  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.), 
after  asserting  that  he  has  "no  special  qualifieations "  for  the 
office,  declares  that  "if  there  was  any  political  reason  for  choos- 
ing Mr.  Colby,  it  was  not  a  wise  one."  "Mr.  Colby  has  been 
too  strong  a  supporter  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  be  approved 


by  its  opponents,"  declares  the  Independent  Newark  News. 
"Under  the  circumstances,"  thinks  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
(Rep.),  "it  must  appear  that  the  President  is  making  an  appeal 
to  the  Roosevelt  element  of  the  party  for  help  in  the  coming 
election."  The  New  York  Globe  (Rep.)  believes  that  in  this 
man  who  has  been  an  "enthusiastic  and  regular  Republican, 
BuU-Mooser,  and  Democrat — all  in  five  years,"  the  President 
has  secured  a  Secretary  of  State  of  unusual  "mental  agility." 
The  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.  Dem.)  says  Mr.  Colby  "appears  to 
have  been  born  with  a  progressive  brain  and  an  independent 
tongue."  "His  ability  is  beyond  question,  his  Americanism 
sturdy  and  uncompromising,"  declares  the  New  York  Mail 
(Ind.),  and  it  adds  that  "the  best  wish  we  can  off«er  him 
is  that  he  may  have  the  opportunity  to  use  the  qualities 
which  he  possesses,  and  which  are  greatly  needed  in  the 
Administration." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Now  we  know  why  Colonel  House  kept  so  quiet. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

If  prohibition  has  emptied  the  jails,  fill  'em  with  profiteers. — Detroit 
Journal. 

The  slogan  of  borrowing  European  nations  is,  "See  America  First." — • 
New  York  Evening  Alail. 

RUSSLA.N  Bolshevism  in  this  comitry  is  a  "going  concern,"  starting 
from  Ellis  Island. — Minneapolis   Tribune. 

If  Holland  interns  Wilhelm  on  an  island  we  may  have  a  now  WUd 
Man  of  Borneo. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

If  that  pack  of  wolves  whicli  invaded  Dulutli  isn't  careful,  some  enter- 
prising profiteer  wiU  get  it. — Columbia  Record. 

If  that  rocket  ever  reaches  the  moon  it  wiU  probably  find  H.  C.  L.  toying 
with  the  green  cheese. — Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

It  is  proposed  to  have  Congress  pass  upon  the  disability  of  tiie  President, 
but  who  wlU  pass  upon  the  disabiUty  of  Congress? — Knoxville  Sentinel. 

That  association  of  Germans  formed  to  pray  for  the  ex-Kaiser  is  cer- 
tainly submitting  the  power  of  prayer  to  the  acid  test. — Columbia  Record. 

There  is  one  bright  spot  in  Lucy  Page  Gaston's  candidacy  for  President 
on  an  anti-tobacco  platform.  She  won't  hand  out  any  campaign  cigars. 
— Detroit  Journal. 

Having  been  last  to  get  in  the  war,  the  Senate  seems  to  be  determined 
also  to  be  last  in  peace  and  last  in  the  hearts  of  its  coxmtrymen. — Nashville 
Southern  Lumberman. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  former  Emperor  Charles  is  not  financially 
embarrassed.  This  is  one  European  soiu'ce  from  which  we  need  not  expect 
a  touch. — Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News. 

A  New  York  official  comments  on  the  desirability  of  elastic  prices.  All 
prices  seem  to  be  fairly  elastic,  judging  from  the  terrific  amount  of  stretch- 
ing they  are  standing. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

In  democratic  countries  like  England  strong  objection  is  voiced  to  the 
King  saying  "my"  government.  Perhaps  it  would  meet  the  difficulty  if 
they  changed  his  title  from  King  to  President. — Kansas  City  Times. 


"Prices  Soar." — Head-line.     So  are  we. — Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

Go  on;  go  ahead,  Mr.  Burleson,  and  call  a  cabinet  meeting! — Detroit 
News. 

Mexico  has  had  fifty-nine  revolutions  in  sixty-three  years,  and  needs 
another. — Philadelphia  Press. 

Mb..  Colby  might  keep  in  mind  the  place  where  he  hung  his  hat  when  he 
went  in. — Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 

All  that  a  poor  boy  has  to  do  to  become  famous  nowadays  is  to  remain 
on  the  farm. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

We  doubt  if  the  heart  of  the  world  is  broken,  but  we  are  not  sure  that 
it's  head  isn't  cracked. — Columbia  Record. 

Making  Constantinople  safe  for  the  Turk  is  one  of  the  proudest  results 
of  Ctiristian  Europe's  war. — Springfield  Republican. 

We  can't  much  blame  Hoover  for  refusing  to  declare  that  he's  a  Demo- 
crat until  he  finds  out  just  what  a  Democrat  is. — Columbia  Record. 

Poland  is  about  to  institute  a  senate.  Can't  the  new  republics  learn 
anything  from  the  mistakes  of  the  old  ones? — Terre  Haute  Tribune. 

Germant  is  reported  rushing  preparations  for  the  trial  of  war-criminals, 
which  may  indicate  that  the  medals  will  soon  be  ready. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

It  cost  Isabella  -SV.OOO  to  discover  America,  and  nobod.v  knows  how 
much  it  cost  the  ex-Kaiser,  but  in  both  instances  it  was  worth  the  money. 
— St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Judging  from  what  we  read  in  the  papers,  neither  of  the  aspirants  in  the 
recent  Michigan  Senatorial  race  was  ])articularly  interested  in  the  salary 
involved. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

If  The  Literary  Digest  chose  the  four  words  most  frequently  printed 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  United  .Statcis  and  Canada  in  the  last  three  months 
they  would  be:  "Pay  the  teachers  more." — Saskatoon  Star. 

The  action  of  the  New  .lersey  legislature  in  passing  a  bill  to  legalize 
the  manufacture  of  beverages  containing  3.50  per  cent,  alcohol  may  be 
the  work  of  press-agents  anxious  to  fm-ther  the  construction  of  bridges 
over  the  Delaware  and  Hudson. — Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


LABOR  AWAKENING  IN   JAPAN 


REBIRTH  OF  NATIONS  in  Europe  as  a  result  of  the 
world-war  is  finding  a  sequel  in  the  new  order  of  political 
•  ideas  in  the  Far  East.  The  slogan,  "Make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy,"  reached  particularlj^  responsive  ears  in' 
Japan,  where  the  most  important  of  modern  movements  is  the 
drive  for  universal  manhood  suffrage.  This  tight  will  last  for 
five  years,  in  the  opinion  of  various  Japanese  informants,  and 
win  be  won  bj'  the  mass  of  the  people,  who,  it  is  said,  are  forming 
their  most  strategic  unit  through  the  coalescence  of  the  labor 
forces.  The  most  enlightened  and  influential  labor  organ- 
ization in  Japan,  where  such  bodies  are  a  novelty,  is  the  Yuai-kai, 
which  is  the  first  labor  association  to  include  universal  manhood 
suffrage  in  its  platform.  The  Yuai-kai's  existence,  as  the  Kobe 
Japan  Chronicle  notes,  dates  back  no  further  than  August, 
1912,  when  it  Avas  organized  by,  Mr.  Suzuki  Bunji,  a  bachelor 
of  law  of  the  Tokjo  Imperial  University.  Then  the  Yuai-kai 
had'thii'tj'  workers,  while  to-day  it  boasts  a  membership  of 
thirty-five  thousand,  which  is  scattered  all  over  the  country  and 
includes  both  sexes  and  aU  sorts  of  occupations.  In  giving  an 
account  of  the  Yuai-kai  one  of  its  former  councilors,  Professor 
Kitazawa,  wi'ites: 

"The  society  has  nothing  to  do  with  Socialism,  Sjmdicalism, 
Bolshevism,  or  any  other  ism.  It  is  an  independent  body  having 
no  leanings  on  any  political  party.  A  branch  may  be  estab- 
lished wherever  there  are  thirty  or  more  workers  belonging  to 
the  society.  On  the  members  a  monthly  fee  of  fifteen  sen 
OYi  cents)  each  is  leaded,  of  which  five  sen  is  kept  for  the 
use  of  the  branches,  while  the  balance  of  ten  sen  is  forwarded 
to  the  Tokj'o  headquarters  to  cover  the  latter's  expenses  and 
those  relating  to  the  magazine,  etc.  In  this  way,  the  head- 
quarters are  furnished  with  a  sum  of  about  2,500  yen  ($1,250) 
a  month,  the  membership  above  mentioned  including  two  bodies 
in  Yokohama  and  Kobe,  which  are  financially  independent." 

• .  The  Japan  Chronicle  goes  on  to  relate  that  of  the  seven  man- 


aging directors  five  are  bachelors  of  law  or  of  engineering  who 
are  graduates  of  the  Imperial  University.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  .have  a  self-governing  body  of  workers,  we  are  told,  but  it  was 
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". JAPAN'S    SAM    GOMPERS." 


Mr.  Suzuki,  founder  of  Japan's  greatest  labor-union,  having  a  mem- 
bership of  35,000  of  both  sexes  and  all  occupations.     In  1912  the 
organization  consisted  of  only  tliirty  workers. 
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HO.VIETHINO    UNHEARD    OF    IN    JAPAN. 

Strikers  presenting  their  demands  to  Commandant  Ok;i,  of  the  government  arsenal  at  Tokyo. 
I'"iv(;  yc;irs  »'4<>  they  would  lijirdly  hav(^  dared  even  to  look  at  him. 


found  necessary  to  recruit  the  brains  of  the  association  from 
among  the  intellectual  class.     Prior  to  its  last  general  meeting 

in  August  of  last  year  the  platform  of  the 
society  was  vague  and  commonplace,  in  tJie 
judgment  of  The  Japan  Chronicle,  but — 


"At  the  last  general  meeting  the  aims 
of  the  association  became  more  defined 
and  its  attitude  more  militant.  Its  name 
was  changed  from  the  plain  Yuai-kai 
(Friendly  Society)  into  the  more  ambi- 
tious Dai  Nihon  Rodo-  Sodom.ei  Yuai-kai 
(the  Yuai-kai,  a  General  Federation  of 
Labor  in  Great  Japan) — a  misnomer 
which  may  yet  be  pardonable  in  a  labor 
association  of  the  Yuai-kai's  standing, 
considering  that  there  are  several  similar 
associations  with  a  membership  of  only 
two  thousand  or  so  and  yet  calling  them- 
selves by  such  higli-sounding  names  as 
the  Japan  Labor-Union  and  the  like.  In 
place  of  the  autocracy  of  the  president, 
tlie  management  of  the  association  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  directors 
and  it  was  resolved  that  branches  should 
l)e  organized  in  future  with  I'eference  to 
workers  of  the  same  trade  ratlier  than 
of  the  same  locality.  Even  prior  to  this 
the  association  had  included  an  iron- 
workers' section  and  another  of  seamen. 
Hut  tlu)  decision  was  intended  to  give  an 
impetus  to  the  already  existing  tendency 
to  a  radiation  of  tlie  association  into  vari- 
ous cnil't  unions.  It  Wits  further  decided 
tlijit  tlH>  membership  of   the  association 
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might  include  brain-workers  as  well  as  manual  workers,  it  evi- 
dently being  the  aim  of  the  authorities  of  the  organization  to 
muster  under  its  banner  associations  of  authors,  journalists, 
teachers,  policemen,  and  other  salaried  men  over  and  above  its 
present  rank  and  jSle  composed  of  more  sturdy  and  sinewy 
workers.  Another  resolution  was  that  the  association  might 
cooperate  with  other  labor  organizations  whose  objects  were  not 
incompatible  with  its  own.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
Yuai-kai  has  since  entered  into  close  alliance  with  the  Shinyu-kai 
(a  Tokyo  printers'  association)  and  others  in  their  strenuous 
protest  against  the  government's  attitude  with  reference  to  the 
Washington  Labor  Conference.  It  was  further  decided  that  the 
women's  section  should  become  a  separate  entity,  that  a  miners' 
section  be  established,  that  detached  stations  of  the  headquarters 
be  established  in  Manchuria  and  Kyushu,  that  the  seamen's 
section  be  placed  on  a  semi-independent  footing,  and  so  on." 

The  general  platform  adopted  by  the  Yuai-kai  is  described 
by  Mr.  Sakai,  a  well-known  Socialist  leader,  as  most  advanced 
for  ^  an  ordinary  labor  association,  tho  no  mention  is  yet  made 
of  the  nationalization  of  industries  or  joint  management  of 
industries  by  capital  and  labor.  He  considers  universal  man- 
hood suffrage  the  most  significant  plank  of  the  platform  and 
hopes  the  suffrage  movement  is  to  find  a  valuable  ally  in  the 
Yuai-kai.  In  the  manifesto  adopted  on  the  same  occasion 
when  the  aims  of  the  organization  were  registered,  remarks  The 
Japan  Chronicle,  it  was  emphasized  that  the  workers  are  persons 
and  not  machines,  and  that  "for  the  development  of  person- 
alities and  the  personification  of  the  society  they  demand  a 
social  organization  in  which  a  complete  education  is  insured  to 
producers,  security  of  living,  and  power  of  control  over  their 
own  conditions  and  circumstances,  and  that  they  are  prepared 
to  fight  like  martyrs  so  that  the  workers  in  Japan  may  also  live 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  its 
labor  regulations,  and  peace,  Uberty,  and  equality  may  reign 
on  the  earth."  The  platform  of  the  Yuai-kai  as  defined  at  the 
general  meeting  reads  as  foUows: 

.    1 .  E  stablishment'of  the  principle'that  labor  is  not  merchandise. 

2.  Free  and  unmolested  organization  of  labor-unions. 

3.  Abolition  of  infant  labor  (under  fourteen). 

4.  Establishment  of  a  minimum  wage-system. 


5.  Equal  wages  for  males 
and  females  ahke  for  work  of 
the  same  quality. 

6.  One  day's  rest  in  a 
week. 

7.  An  eight  -  hour  day 
(forty-eight-hour  week). 

8.  Abolition  of  work  at 
night. 

9.  Appointment  of  special 
inspectors  over  female  labor. 

10.  Enactment  of  a  labor- 
insurance  law. 

11.  Enactment  of  an  arbi- 
tration law  respecting  labor 
disputes. 

12.  Arrangements  for  pre- 
vention of  unemployment. 

13.  Equal  treatment  of 
native  and  alien  labor. 

14.  Improvement  of  work- 
ers' dwellings  at  public  ex- 
pense. 

15.  Establishment  of  a  la- 
bor-indemnity system. 

16.  Improvement  of  sub- 
sidiary work. 

17.  Abolition  of  contract 
work. 

18.  Universal  suffrage. 

19.  Amendment  of  the 
Peace  Police  Law. 

20.  Democratization  of  the 
educational  'system . 

Criticism  ascribing  too 
great  conservatism  to  Mr. 
Suzuki,  the  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Yuai-kai,  is  heard 
in  some  quarters,  tho  it  is 
agreed  that  he  is  a  man  of 
indefatigable  energy  and  great 
eloquence.  Some  observers 
divide  the  Yuai-kai  into  two 
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WHO'S    AFRAID? 
Union-workers  parade  before  Police  Headquarters  in  Tokyo  to  show  their  independence. 
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A  WOMAN  LABOR-LEADER. 

Miss  Tsuchino  Nomura,  who  has 
long  been  "a  voice  ci'ying  in  the 
wilderness"  for  higher  pay  and 
a  higher  Uving  standard  for 
Japan's  factory-girls. 


elements,  one  of  which  is  ex- 
tremely progressive,  and  the 
other  so  conservative  that  it  is 
willing  to  join  hands  with  Baron 
Shibusawa  in  the  cause  of  capital 
and  labor.  Mr.  Suzuki  is  classed 
with  the  latter  element  in  the 
Socialist  Rodo  Undo  (Labor 
Movement),  which  remarks: 

"Mr.  Suzuki  knows  nothing 
of  Socialism,  Nihilism,  Syndical- 
ism, or  Gild  Socialism,  but  to 
echo  unfavorable  criticism  there- 
of. This  accounts  for  his  popu- 
larity with  workers,  for  even  now 
many  workers  hate  Socialism  as 
much  as  the  Government  and 
capitalists  do.  Mr.  Suzuki's 
merit  consists  in  his  endeavor  to 
harmonize  capital  and  labor  by 
means  of  a  union  of  workers. 
He  did  his  best  to  unite  the 
workers,  and  the  authorities  and 
capitalists  supported  his  effort, 
as  they  thought  it  a  capital 
preventive  against  Socialism.  A 
certain  American  Unitarian  mis- 
sionary also  approved  of  his  work 
so  far  that  he  made  it  one  of  the 
operations  of  the  mission,  pay- 
ing him  a  monthly  salary  of  one 
hundred  yen  or  so.  Thus,  his  ac- 
tivities in  those  days  may  be  de- 
scribed as  those  of  a  capitalistic 
labor-agitator." 


CANADA'S   VOICE   IN  THE   LEAGUE 

HER  MASTER'S  VOICE  is  Canada's  own,  and  not  the 
Aoiee  of  the  British  Empire,  say  a  host  of  Canadian 
editors  who  resent  the  inference  of  some  American 
legislators  and  noAvspapers  that  Canada  either  should  or  would 
be  merely  a  "dummj-  director"  in  the  League  of  Nations  voting 
Britain's  will.  Canadian  ire  is  especially  kindled  by  the  pro- 
posed Lenroot  reservation  to  the  Peace  Treaty  in  the  American 
Senate,  which  pro\'ides  that  "the  United  States  assumes  no 
responsibility  to  be  bound  by  any  election  or  finding  by  the 
assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  which  anj^  member  of  the 
League  and  its  self-governing  dominions,  colonies,  or  parts  of  the 
Empire  in  the  aggregate  have  east  more  than  one  vote."  This 
reser\^ation  strikes  directly  at  Canada,  declares  the  Toronto 
Globe,  which  holds  that  if  it  is 
adopted  it  will  be  an  intimation 
that  the  United  States  "desires 
that  Canada  shall  be  denied 
membership  in  the  League  of 
Nations  and  shall  be  regarded  in 
all  international  relations  as  a  de- 
pendent colony  of  Great  Britain, 
for  whom  the  Motherland  alone 
has  authority  to  speak  and  to 
negotiate,"  and  The  Globe  adds: 

"Canadians  refuse  to  be  put 
in  this  humiliating  position. 
The  people  of  the  Dominion  have 
earned  by  their  sacrifices  the 
right  to  take  part  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  terms  of  peace  and 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  League 
of  Nations  created  to  enforce  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  and  pre- 
vent future  wars.  There  are 
more  Canadians  than  Americans 
lying  in  the  cemeteries  behind 
the  battle-front  in  France  and 
Flanders.  The  United  States 
lias  more  than  twelve  times  the 
population  of  the  Dominion,  yet 
in  Canada  more  families  mourn 
their  glorious  dead  than  in  the 

Cnited  States.  We  shall  not  break  faith  with  them,  nor 
will  the  men  who  drafted  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  no  matter 
what  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  may  say  in  derogation  of 
Canada's  claims  to  national  status  in  the  League.  The  British 
dominions,  however,  could  have  no  valid  objection  to  increased 
representation  of  the  United  States  in  the  League  Assembly. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  not  deprive  them  of  the  recognition 
which  they  claim." 

As  an  official  statement  of  the  Canadian  position,  we  have  the 
words  of  the  Honorable  N.  W.  Rowell,  president  of  the  Privy 
Council,  who,  during  the  absence  of  the  Prime  Minister,  is  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs.  In  a  speech  at  Ottawa 
the  Canadian  press  report  him  as  saying  that  Canada  "can 
not  and  will  not  consent  to  any  impairment  of  her  status  and 
voting  rights  under  the  Treaty.  Therefore,  when  final  action 
on  the  Treaty^is  taken  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
if  the  ratification  can  only  become  effective  on  Canada's  assent 
thereto,  the  ratification  can  not  go  into  effect  so  far  as  Canada 
is  concerned,  as  Canada  will  not  give  that  assent."  Mr.  Rowell 
is  quoted  as  saying  further: 

"We  fully  recognize  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  lay  down 
the  conditions  upon  which  she  is  willing  to  ratify  the  Treaty 
and  entfT  the  League  of  Nations;  but  if  one  of  the  conditions 
imposed  is  that  Canada  and  the  other  dominions  shall  be  denied 
iheir  status  and  voting  rights  as  members  of  the  League,  the 
United  States  will  recognize  that  it  is  equally  the  right  of  Canada 
to  oppose  the  acceptance  of  such  a  condition.  Conditions  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  Near  East  make  a  final  direction  as  to  what  nations 
shall  compose  the  League  a  matter  of  the  most  supreme  impor- 
tance. .  .  .  Our  position  is  that  under  no  conditions  will  Canada 
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accept  or  be  a  party  to  the  acceptance  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Lenroot  reservation,  either  in  its  original  or  modified  form. 
Canada  can  not  and  will  not  assent  to  any  impairment  of  her 
status  or  voting  rights  under  the  Treaty.  .  .  .  Canada  has 
made  her  position  perfectly  clear  to  the  proper  authorities  in 
London,  and  she  has  asked  them  to  make  her  position  clear  to 
the  authorities  in  Washington.  We  have  done  this  in  the 
interests  of  good  understanding  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada." 

That  the  protests  forwarded  bj^  the  Dominion  Cabinet  to 
Great  Britain  have  not  been  without  effect,  say  Ottawa  cori-e- 
spondents,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  his  speech  opening 
the  Parliament  the  Governor-General,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
exprest  satisfaction  that  "the  status  of  Canada  as  a  member  of 
the  League  of  Nations  has  been  definitely  fixt."  The  Winnipeg 
Manitoba  Free  Press  notes  that  many  United  States  journa'-. 

and  pubUc  men  have  "shown 
themselves  restive  under  the 
charge  that  the  Senatorial  at- 
titude embodied  in  the  Lenroot 
reservation  is  an  insult  and  a  slap 
in  the  face  to  Canada."  They 
have  been  voluble  in  explaining 
that  thfere  is  no  such  purpose  in 
the  minds  of  Mr.  Lenroot  and 
his  associates,  but  The  Free 
Press  maintains  that  the  resolu- 
tion itself  is  a  conclusive  fact 
and  means  that  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, South  Africa,  and  India 
"are  to  have  but  one  vote  in 
the  League  of  Nations — that  is, 
one  membership."  Under  such 
circumstances  that  membership 
would  rightly  be  held  by  Great 
Britain,  and  so  "all  the  British 
dominions  would  be  automati- 
cally expelled  from  the  League; 
no  vote,  no  membership,"  and 
The  Free  Press  proceeds: 


WHAT    DO    CANADIANS    THINK    ABOUT    IT? 

— Free  Press  Evening  Bulletin  (Winnipeg) 


"Apology  is  made  for  the  United  States  Senators  on  the  score 
that  they  do  not  understand  the  relationship  existing  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  self-governing  dominions.  That  there 
is  a  vast  amount  of  ignorance  on  this  subject  at  Washington 
is  apparent.  One  Senator  seriously  argued  that  if  the  British 
Empire  had  six  votes  in  the  League  of  Nations  the  United  States 
ought  to  have  forty-eight — one  for  each  of  the  individual  States 
of  the  Union.  But  that  was  months  ago.  Senators  who  imder- 
take  to  deal  with  international  questions  involving  the  rights 
of  other  nations  ought  surely  after  six  months  of  discussion, 
to  know  the  elementary  facts,  that  ought  to  determine  -decisions. 
They  ought  to  know  that  Canada's  actual  status  in  the  world 
is  that  of  a  nation  quite  free  from  external  control.  Yet  they 
persist  in  their  demand  that  Canada — a  kindred  nation,  their 
nearest  neighbor  and  their  best  customer — should  be  degraded 
and  put  lower  in  the  scale  of  countries  than  the  half-caste, 
greaser  republics  of  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America, 
which  are  mostly,  in  point  of  fact,  political  and  commercial 
dependencies  of  the  United  States. 

"There  are,  of  course,  Americans  who  are  thoroughly  informed 
and  who  have  raised  their  voices  in  an  attempt  to  prevent 
persistence  in  a  policy  which  is  bound  to  have  a  most  detri- 
mental effect  upon  the  relations  between  the  two  countries." 

The  Saskatoon  Daily  Star  declares  that: 

"Reasonable  reservations  the  British  people  and  the  Canadiau 
people  will  accept  to  hasten  the  coming  of  i)eace  throughout  the 
world  and  to  secure  the  additional  strength  the  United  States 
can  give  to  the  League  of  Nations,  but  if  American  ratification 
of  the  Peace  Treaty  is  contingent  upon  the  betrayal  of  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  nations  that  were 
in  the  war  two  years  before  the  United  States  entered  it,  Iheu 
the  price  is  too  great  to  be  considered." 
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A  "SOVIET"   CONFESSION 

THE  BLESSINGS  OF  SOVIET  RULE  are  so  winning 
that  the  Bolshevik  newspapers  are  now  announcing 
with  a  great  blare  of  trumpets  that  the  "essential" 
struggle  of  the  past  year  for  the  "conquest  of  the  j)easantry " 
has  been  successful.  The  story  of  the  conversion  of  the  Franks 
to  Christianity  by  the  simple  method  of  giving  each  one  his 
choice  between  baptism  and  decapitation  has  been  frequently 
suggested  by  the  accounts  that  have  come  out  of  Russia  of  the 
forcible  conversions  to  Bolshevism  that  have  been  going  on. 
Now,  it  seems,  the  peasantry  are  "converted."  This  is  the  first 
admission  the  Bolsheviki  have  made  that  the  Russian  people 
have  hitherto  been  against  them.  Some  even  doubt  if  they  are 
converted  now,  and  the  Soviet  claim  that  they  are  is  taken  as 
part  of  the  grand  camouflage  by  which  Lenine  is  trying  to  per- 
suade the  Allied  governments  to  make  peace.  An  escaped 
delegate  of  a  Russian  trade-union  named  Jandarmow  is  re- 
ported as  saying  that  the  Bolsheviki  are  "endeavoring  to  obtain 
temporary  help  from  Allied  capitalists  on  the  plea  of  desiring 
peace,  whereas  what  they  really  desire  is  to  build  up  their  armies 
to  the  point  where  they  can  wage  war  against  the  Allies  with  the 
Allies'  own  money."  However  reliable  this  statement  may  be, 
we  have  a  testimony  of  the  Moscow  Izvestya  on  the  fact  that 
it  is  only  now  that  the  Soviet  Government,  which  has  been 
fighting  the  Cadets  and  the  Mensheviki  during  the  past  year  is ' 
able  to  announce  the  "end  of  the  struggle."  Izvestya' s  survey 
of  the  year's  effort  to  whip  all  the  Russian  people  into  the  line, 
where  they  were  already  supposed  to  be  willingly  ranked,  is 
considered  so  full  of  enlightenment  that  the  official  organ  of 
the  Russian  Soviet  Government  (printed  here),  Soviet  Russia, 
publishes  it.  for  the  instruction  of  American  readers.  That  the 
peasantry  has  for  the  most  part  made  its  final  choice  between 
the  kulaks  (the  rich  peasants)  and  the  proletariat,  and  has 
resolutely  taken  its  stand  by  the  side  of  the  proletariat,  is  proved 
by  many  bits  of  evidence,  according  to  Izvestya,  which  adds: 

"The  party  of  the  Mensheviki  and  Social  revolutionists — 
precisely  those  parties,  in  other  words,  who  represent  the  petit 
bourgeois  illusions  of  our  middle  peasantry,  as  to  the  possibility 
of  avoiding  a  conflict,  of  attaining  our  goal  without  the  waging 
of  war — have  changed  their  views  and  decided  to  join  the  side 
of  the  proletariat,  and  are  now  preaching  war  against  Denikin, 
Kolchak,  and  Yudenich.  This  is  the  surest  indication  of  the 
fact  that  the  pettj^  bourgeoisie  and  the  middle  peasantry  are 
on  our  side.  But  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  peasantry 
of  the  governments  of  Perm  and  Viatka,  as  well  as  in  a  portion 
of  western  Siberia,  was  on  the  side  of  Kolchak.  Now  the  atti- 
tude of  the  peasants  in  all  these  districts  has  shifted  absolutely 
in  our  favor.  While  in  the  previous  year  the  peasants  in  the 
districts  occupied  by  Kolchak  were  eagerly  awaiting  the  'Red' 
army,  while  in  the  districts  occupied  by  us  they  were  eagerly 
waiting  for  Kolchak,  then*  hopes  in  all  these  places  are  now 
pinned  to  us  alone.  The  civil  war  which  we  have  been  waging  this 
year  knows  no  parallel  in  history.  There  have  been  civil  wars 
in  North  America,  in  revolutionary  France  during  the  great 
French  Revolution,  but  only  in  a  country  so  purely  agricultural 
as  Russia  were  the  conditions  such  as  to  make  it  necessary  for 
each  of  the  belligerents  to  inaugurate  compulsory  enlistment 
of  the  neutral  masses  of  the  peasantry.  But  now  the  whole 
peasantry  has  voluntarily  joined  our  ranks;  it  stands  with 
serried  ranks  behind  us,  and  this  is  the  best  indication  that  we 
are  approaching  the  end  of  the  civil  war." 

That  the  proletariat  also  stands  as  one  man  behind  the  Soviet 
Russian  Government  is  plain  from  the  results  of  the  "  Party 
Weeks"  that  have  been  held  all  over  Russia  in  the  view  of  this 
Moscow  journal,  which  proceeds: 

"  In  the  course  of  the  last  half  year  there  has  been  a  complete 
shift  in  our  favor  among  the  peasantry  and  the  proletariat,  and 
we  may  therefore  maintain  that  we  are  at  the  end  of  the  civil 
war.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  White  Guards  are  losing  the 
social  foimdation  under  their  feet,  on  which  they  were  intending 
to  build  up  their  future.  It  is  now  sufficient  if  we  can  deliver 
a  severe  blow  to  Denikin,  so  as  to  destroj^  his  army  completely." 


GERMANS  WELCOME  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 

GERMANS  ARE  WELCOME  in  South  America  because 
they  are  needed  in  the  upbuilding  of  its  vast  states, 
notably  Argentina  and  Brazil,  but  there  are  certain 
important  conditions  attached  to  this  welcome.  Every  oppor- 
tunity is  allowed  the  Germans  for  full  and  free  individual  de- 
velopment, but  there  must  be  no  upbuilding  of  a  German  etate 
in  any  section  of  the  countrj'-  where  they  settle.  This  is  the 
present  attitude  of  the  South-American  republics,  according  to 
a  Rio  de  Janeiro  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Temps,  who  relates 
that  the  Germans  and  the  Austrians  are  flocking  to  South 
America  in  droves,  especially  to  Argentina.  Every  ship  from 
Holland  arriving  at  Rio  de  la  Plata  brings  at  least  three  hundred 
German  immigrants,  who  are  not  of  the  lower  order,  but  of  the 
aristocracy  and  of  the  middle  class.  There  are  many  former 
officers  and  civil  engineers,  accompanied  by  their  families,  who 
have  sufficient  personal  capital  to  set  themselves  up  in  some 
agricultural  or  industrial  enterprise.  Also  among  the  arrivals 
are  men  sent  to  study  the  lie  of  the  land  for  the  development  of 
great  German  industrial  activities.  It  would  seem,  says  this 
inforfnant,  now  the  German  colonies  are  no  more,  as  if  all  the 
expansive  energy  of  Germany  were  directed  toward  South 
America;  and  the  present  number  of  incoming  Germans  and 
Austrians  is  only  the  vanguard  of  the  army  yet  to  appear. 
These  families  will  be  settled  in  the  region  verging  on  the  southern 
boundary  of  Brazil  or  in  the  Patagonian  territory  of  Neuquen, 
Avhich  borders  on  ChUe.     We  read  then: 

"While  the  preference  of  German  and  Austrian  expatriates 
for  South  America  is  appreciated  because  they  are  industrious 
and  well  drilled  as  a  people — in  fact,  perhaps,  too  weU  drilled — 
the  South-American  governments  are  not  blind  to  the  possible 
political  consequences  of  a  great  influx  of  German  nationals 
which  will  concentrate  in  particular  sections.  The  revelations  of 
states  within  the  state,  such  as  were  shown  in  war-time  by  the 
nuclei  of  Germans  in  parts  of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada, 
the  known  fact  that  the  German  element  in  South  Brazil  is  even 
less  assimilable  in  the  midst  of  a  Latin  race — in  a  word,  the  lessons 
learned  in  the  war,  have  put  the  governments  of  South  America 
on  their  guard  against  the  eventual  dangers  of  this  invasion  at 
present  so  purely  peaceful  and  industrious.  The  problem  has 
not  been  neglected  in  conferences  held  by  Brazil,  Argentina, 
Chile,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay  on  common  measures  of  safety 
necessary  not  only  against  undesirable  Russian  Bolsheviki, 
Turks,  and  others,  who  have  caused  much  trouble  in  the  past  at 
Buenos  Aires,  but  also  with  reference  to  all  foreign  settlers." 

At  the  same  time  the  vital  question  is  the  very  settling  of  these 
vast  lands,  the  Temps  correspondent  proceeds,  and  theii>govern- 
ments  must  of  necessity  invite  and  welcome  foreign  labor.  Even 
now  Argentina  is  in  rivalry  with  Brazil  for  German  immigrants, 
and  has  actually  invited  to  Argentinian  soil  German  settlers  already 
in  the  southern  states  of  Brazil,  and  we  are*  further  told  that — 

"It  is  possible  that  these  settlers  may  respond  to  Argentina's 
proposal  because  of  certain  measures  adopted  by  the  Brazilian 
Government.  One  of  these  provides  that  German  schools  which 
were  closed  during  the  war  may  be  opened  only  on  condition 
that  there  be  taught  in  them  the  Portuguese  language  and  the 
history  and  geography  of  Brazil. 

"Experience  has  shown  the  Brazilians  that  they  can  no  longer 
permit  on  their  native  soil  such  whoUy  German  cities  as  Blu- 
menau,  Joinville,  and  othersvin  the  state  of  Santa  Catharina. 
The  municipal  administration  in  these  places  was  exclusively 
German  and  the  pupils  in  the  schools  were  totally  ignorant 
of  the  language  of  the  country  and  were  growing  up  com- 
pletely immersed  in  purely  German  thought  and  ideas.  Brazil 
has  no  wish  to  turn  aside  German  immigration,  which  is  a 
live  asset  to  her,  but  at  the  same  time  she  refuses  to  permit 
such  a  foreign  entity,  unassimilated  and  always  growing  more 
powerful,  to  become  a  peril  to  the  Brazilian  nation.  Moreover, 
the  Argentine  press  warn  the  republics  of  La  Plata  against 
the  same  danger.  Thus  South  America  takes  its  precautions 
against  the  new  German  waves  of  migration  which  follow  upon 
the  defeat  and  poverty  of  Germany;  but  which,  with  the 
recovery  of  Germany,  might  menace  these  republics  beyond  the 
sea  with  the  saxue  redoubtable  problems  of  befoi'e  the  war." 


SCIENCE  -AND -INVENTION 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "  Popular  Mechanics. 

HOW  IT  WOULD  LOOK 

r   ■    >HE  PRESS  NOTICES  abou'  shoot- 
I       ing  a  rocket  to  the  moon,  or  perhaps 
even  to  the  planet  Mars,  are  imaginative 
flights  based    on  the  re.ill}'  remarliable   invention,  by 
a  Massachusetts   scientist,    of   a  new  type  of  repeating 
rocket,  capable  of  an  initial  speed  eight  times  as  great  as  any 
other  yet  devised  and  of  renewing  the  impulse  as  often  as  desired, 
by  supplementary  explosions.     Theoretically,  these  may  be, so 
aiTanged  as  to  carrj^  the  rocket  past  the  neutral  point  where  the 
gravitational  fields  of  earth  and  moon  balance,  in  which  case 
it  would  fall  toward  our  satellite.     As  the  inventor's  plan  in- 
volves the  exploration  of  space  by  his  rocket,  which  is  to  carry 
recording  devices  of  various  kinds  and  return  to  earth  with  its 
gathered  information,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  he  should  care  to 
have  his  data  buried  on  our  dead  celestial  neighbor.     Says  the 
writer  of  a  descriptive  illustrated  article  in  Popular  Mechanics 
(Chicago,  March) : 


"Whetlur  or  not  the  time  will  ever  come  when  man  can  travel 
afi  far  straiglil  up  as  he  may  go  horizontally  in  a  day's  journey, 
is  a  question  thai  lias  now  become  immaterial.  All  of  the  facts 
a  traveler  in  that  strange  direction  could  gather  have  become 
suddenly  availal)le.  The  instruments  for  recording  these  facts 
may  l)e  sent  up  to  the  very  point  where  air  dissolves  in  space. 
They  may  go  even  farther  than  that,  farther  than  the  influence 
of  gravitation  extends,  if  there  were  any  way  of  getting  them 
l>afk. 

"Thf  instrument  by  which  this  wonder  is  to  be  accomplished 
is  nothing  more  mysterious  than  a  rocket;  a  rocket  scientifically 
designed,  of  course,  extraordinarily  efficient  mechanically,  but 
still  intimately  related  to  the  familiar  paper  cartridge  that 
swisln  s  its  c'ometlike  tail  of  spares  through  the  night  <air  of 
lndepeiHl<'nc(-  day.  Upon  tliis  simple  mechanism.  Prof.  Robert 
H.  Goddard,  of  Clark  College,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  turned  the 
engineering  f-are  thai  might  })e  devoted  to  the  design  of  a  steam- 
turbine. 

"Working  under  the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  conducting  his  experiments  at  Mount  Wilson  Observatory', 
in  California,  he  lias  fitted  a  steel  comljustion  chamlier  with  a 
mathematically  computed  form  of  discliarge-nozle  that  has 
I>roduced  extraordinary  results.  When  tlie  powder  charge  is 
ignited,  the  discharge  gas(^s  issue  from  this  si)ecial  no/.le  at  the 
tremendous  velocity  of  nearly  eight  thousand  feet  a  second,  the 
liighest  speed  ever  attained  by  any  tangible  thing.  With  tliis 
performance  goes  a  record,  regarding  the  rocket  as  a  heat- 
engine,  of  64  per  cent,  efficiency,  a  figure  yet  to  be  attained  by 


ROCKETS  TO  EXPLORE   SPACE 

any  power-engine.     The  ordinary  ship-rocket,  used  for  signaling,  discharges  its 
gases  at  only  one  thousand  feet  a  second,  and  its  efficiency  is  not  over  2  per  cent. 
"To  design  so  remarkable  a  machine  is  in  itself  a  noteworthy  accomphsh- 
ment.     But  the  really  startling  feature  of  the  new  x'ocket  is  still  more  ingenious. 
The  perfected  instrument  will  be  a  repeating  rocket.     It  will  contain  a  series  of 
powder-charges  that  will  explode  in  relay,  each  ignited  in  turn  just  as  the  pre- 
ceding charge  is  exhausted.     Then   the  height  which  the  whole  machine  can 
reach  is  found  by  simply  adding  the  altitudes  to  which  each  charge  wiU  carry 
it  from  the  point  of  the  explosion.     There  is  no  guesswork  about  this  computa- 
tion.    Figuring  a  fiixt  weight  of  one  pound  for  the  recording  instruments  carried, 
it  is  calculated  that  an  initial  weight  of  only  3.6  pounds,  including  rocket- 
shell  and  charges,  will  lift  the  whole   equipment  to  a  height  of  practi- 
cally  35   miles;     5.1    pounds   would    carry    it    up  over  70  miles;    6.4 
pounds,  115  miles;    9.8  pounds,  over  230  miles;  and  12.3  pounds, 
nearly  438  miles. 

"While  these  distances  may  not  seem  extraordinary  as  com- 
pared with  the  surface  and  mass  of  the  earth,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the   atmosphere   itself   ceases   to   exist 
some  two  hundred  miles  up.     Of  course,  the  ocean  of 
air  has  no  definite  surface;  it  merely  becomes  more 
and  more   attenuated   until   it    disappears  alto- 
gether in  the  mystery  of  space.     It  is  appar- 
ent that  one  of  the  new  rockets,  weighing  less 
than  ten  pounds  with  its  recording  equipment, 
will  be  able  to  explore  the  atmosphere  to  its 
extreme  limits,    while  a  12-pound  rocket  will 
go  far  beyond,  out  into  the  ether.     The  230- 
mile  altitude  is  reached  in  less  than  six  and 
one-half  minutes,  a  speed  of  over  thirty-five 
miles  a  minute. 
"There  appears  no  scientific  reason  whj^  any  definite  limit 
should  be  set  on  the  possible  range  of  such  a  mechanism.     So 
far  as  figures  go,  it  is  already  computed  that  a  repeating  rocket 
with  an  initial  weight  of   1,274  pounds  would  actually  pass 
beyond  the  influence  of  earth's  gravitation,  whence  it  would 
journey  on  by  its  own  momentum  until  it  came  within  the 
influence  of  some  other  body.     Aimed  at  the  dark  side  of  the 
moon,  and  provided  with  a  heavy  charge  of  flash-powder  whose 
explosion   could   be   observed    through   powerful   telescopes,   it 
might   even   serve   to   establish    earth's   first   contact  with  its 
satellite.     The  only  real  value  in  that  speculative  suggestion,  of 
course,  is  in  emphasizing  the  enormous  power  of  the  relay  rocket. 
"The  practical  and  very  great  value  of  the  machine  lies  in  its 
ability  to  bring  back,  from  the  upper  atmosphere,  all  the  infor- 
mation that  science  may  desire  of  that  region.    Accurate  measure- 
ments of   temperature,   electrical   conditions,   relative  density, 
and  chemical  constituency  at  all  levels  will  readily  be  obtained. 
Even  photographic  records  may  easily  be  made,  and  the  whole 
apparatus,  accurately  aimed,  will  retirrn  within    a   reasonable 
distance  of  the  point  of  its  departure.     That  quality  in  itself 
gives  it  great  advantage  over  the  free-balloon  system  of  obser- 
vation now  used.     Control  of  the  speed  of  descent  calls  for  only 
a  simple  arrangement  of   tiny   parachutes,  adding  practically 
nothing  to  the  weight  carried." 


Tests  of  the  mechanism  so  far  developed  are  interesting. 
Trials  of  various  forms  of  chamber  and  nozle  were  made,  not 
only  in  air  but  in  vacuum.  The  experiments  were  conducted 
with  a  chamber  of  nickel  steel  having  a  tensile  strengtli  of  115,000 
pounds.  The  long,  trumpet-shaped  nozle  was  mad(>  seimrately 
and  screwed  in  place,  the  whole  test  instrinnent  being  less  than 
a  foot  in  length.  Charged  with  powder,  the  little  rocket  in 
this  form  was  fixt  by  set-screws  in  the  lower  end  of  a  vertical 
2-incli  pipe,  3,^  feet  long,  weighted  above  the  rocket  with  a 
length  of  steel  bar.     To  quote  further: 

"As,  in  the  explosion,  the  powder  gases  discharged  at  the 
bottom,  the  recoil  was  alloWi^l  to  lift  the  mass  of  metal,  r(>cording 
its  movement  by  tracing  a  pencil-point  on  a  chart.  Further 
tests  were  made  by  photographing  the  discliarge  as  it  crossed  a 
graduated  background.  With  the  figures  establislied  by  this 
means  as  a  guide,  the  repeating  mechanism  for  firing  su^'cessive 
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charges  in  relay  is  now  being  developed  and  tested.  As  regards 
the  charges  themselves,  they  will  have  to  be  calculated  and 
graded  carefully,  since  each  consecutive  one  will  have  a  lighter 
load  to  propel  than  the  preceding  one,  as  the  weight  of  powder 
dissipates  in  gas. 

"As  already  seen  in  the  hypothetical  bombardment  of  the 
moon,  the  new  apparatus  lends  itself  to  speculation.  The 
inventor  himself  has  mentioned,  merely  as  a  distant  possi- 
bility, its  use  for  taking  photographs  in  space,  employing  light- 
sensitive  cells  to  actuate  the  shutter.  But  there  is  little  need 
to  invent  future  uses  for  the  equipment,  for  its  power  to  familiar- 
ize science  with  atmospheric  conditions,  not  only  in  the  remote 
altitudes  but  at  all  levels,  high  and  low,  is  sufficiently  important 
to  place  meteorology  upon  an  entirely  now  footing." 


ff 


SIGNALS"   FROM   MARS   OR   ELSEWHERE 


MYSTERIOUS  SIGNALS  received  on  wireless  outfits 
and  credited  by  some  to  sources  outside  our  world 
altogether  have  received  interested  attention  recently 
by  readers  of  the  daily  press.  Reports  that  eminent  scientific 
men,  among  them  Marconi  and  Tesla,  are  ready  to  acknowledge 
the  extra-terrestriality  of  these  signals,  and  even  the  possibiUty 
that  they  may  come  from  the  planet  Mars,  have  been  eagerly 
absorbed.  The  facts  in  the  case,  and  some  of  the  possibilities, 
are  well  summed  up  in  an  editorial  in  The  Scientific  American 
(New  York,  February  14),  which  we  quote  below.  The  writer 
believes  that  there  are  numerous  explanations  that  fit  the  facts 
without  any  resort  to  a  theory  of  planetary  messages.  If  the 
signals  are  from  the  Martians,  these  gentry  must  be  particular 
friends  of  Signor  Marconi;  for  hitherto  the  manifestations  have 
appeared  only  at  Marconi  stations.  If  the  disturbances  are  not 
natvural,  they  may  be  due,  the  writer  thinks,  to  some  unreported 
high-power  station,  perhaps  one  built  by  the  Japanese,  or  even 
by  the  Bolsheviki.     We  read: 

"Mars  is  again  in  the  public  eye.  For  several  weeks  past 
there  has  been  almost  no  end  to  the  opinions  of  the  leading  scien- 
tists and  radio  experts  of  this  and  other  countries  regarding  the 
mysterious  wireless  signals  received  by  Marconi,  the  inventor 
of  practical  wireless  telegraphy,  at  several  of  his  stations. 
Marconi  has  stated  publicly  that  the  signals,  because  of  their 
exceptionally  long  and  fixt  wave-length,  as  well  as  their  marked 
similarity  to  the  Continental-Morse  code,  lead  one  to  believe 
that  they  are  perhaps  generated  from  some  point  outside  the 
earth,  and  if  so,  most  likely  Mars. 

"At  this  late  date  when  so  many  dreams  of  yesterday  have 
become  stern  reaUties,  it  would  be  foolhardy  indeed  to  discredit 
Marconi's  statement  on  the  face  of  it;  for,  to  be  sure,  there  is 
no  definite  proof  either  way  to  show  that  he  is  right  or  wrong 
in  his  hypothesis.  Examining  the  facts  in  the  case,  we  learn 
that  the  signals  are  of  an  exceptionally  long  wave-length — a 
wave-length  far  in  excess  of  those 
generally  employed  for  long-distance 
work.  Next,  we  learn  that  the  wave- 
length is  practically  constant,  which 
would  naturally  lead  one  to  believe 
that  the  signals  are  artificially  gene- 
rated. Then  we  are  told  that  the  sig- 
nals are  received  with  equal  strength 
at  stations  spaced  several  thousand 
miles  apart,  which  is  a  truly  remark- 
able fact,  since,  so  far,  any  signals 
generated  with  our  most  powerful 
transmitters  rapidly  lose  strength  the 
farther  they  have  to  travel.  Finally, 
the  signals  are  said  to  simulate  the 
Continental  -  Morse  code,  which  is 
that  almost  universally  used  in  radio 
work. 

"Turning  to  the  other  side  of  the 
case,  we  find  ready  explanations  for 
these  facts  which  soon  weaken  the  possibiUty  of  Martian  signals. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  absolutely  no  proof  that  there  are 
inhabitants  on  Mars.  Secondly,  if  there  are  Martians,  would  it 
not  be  rather  a  strange  coincidence  if  they  had  worked  out 
radio-telegraphy  and  a  code  along  the  same  lines  as  we  have? 
And  would  it  not  be  strange  that  they  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  sufficient    power   and   apparatus    to    transmit    over 


X 


the  tremendous  distance  of  fifty  million  miles?  Then  there 
is  this  striking  flaw  in  Marconi's  suggestion,  namely,  that  the 
signals  have  been  received  only  at  his  stations.  The  Mffel 
Tower  station  at  Paris,  some  of  our  Navy  stations,  and  other 
radio  stations  equipped  to  receive  exceptionally  long-wave  signals' 
report  that  they  have  not  heard  the  signals  to  which  Marconi 
refers,  altho  they  have  searched  for  them." 

That  the  signals  are  due  to  atmospheric  disturbances  or  pos- 
sibly sun-spots  seems,  to  this  writer,,  a  most  plausible  explana- 
tion, altho  the  constancy  of  wave-length  weakens  it.  Generally 
atmospheric  and  other  natural  disturbances 
have  a  wide  wave-length.  But  resemblance  to 
,  the  Continental-Morse  code  is  nothing  un- 
usual. At  times  the  natural  disturbances 
;       occur    at    such    intervals    that    one  is  apt  to 
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confound  them  with  regular 
signals  until  it  is  discovered 
that  they  are  meaningless. 
He  concludes: 

"AH  in  all,  this  matter  de-' 
serves  carefnl  study  when  a 
scientist  of  Mr.  ]Marconi's 
standing  takes  it  so  serioush\ 
With  the  facts  so  far  in  hand, 
most  scientists  and  radio  men 
lean  toward  the  opinion  that 
the  signals  are  simply  natur- 
al disturbances,  or  possibly 
some  new  radio  station  of  ex- 
treme power  in  some  far  cor- 
ner of  the  earth.  Perhaps  it  may  be  the  Japanese,  who  are 
known  to  be  developing  new  radio  systems  with  some  success. 
Again  it  may  be  the  Russian  Bolsheviki,  who  have  turned  to  radio 
as  a  convenient  means  of  propagating  their  cause  at  home  and 
abroad.  But  we  must  all  await  further  and  more  definite  infor- 
mation before  passing  judgment  one  way  or  the  other  in  this 
interesting  controversy." 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  American." 

Left:  The  beaver-house  at  the  center  of  the  dam,  forty  feet  broad  and 
sixteen  feet  high,  with  interior  fourteen  inches  above  the  water-level- 
large  enough  for  a  tall  man  to  lie  down.  Right:  A  section  of  the  big 
dam,  looking  up-stream  across  the  pond.  Below:  A  beaver  at  work 
cutting  down  a  large  tree  for  the  foundation  of  a  dam. 

THE    LITTLE    ENGINEER    AND    HIS    MASTERPIECE. 


A   GIANT  BEAVER -DAM 

THE  ENGINEERING  FEATS  of  the  beaver  are  a 
matter  of  familiar  knowledge,  says  The  Scientific  Amer- 
ican (New  York,  February  14),  but  it  will  surprize  many 
of  us  to  know  that  a  single  colony  of  these  industrious  animals  is 
capable  of  constructing  a  dam  twelve  feet  high  and  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  long.     He  goes  on: 

"Such  a  dam  was  rec(mtly  discovered  by  a  State  game- 
warden  in  a  so(;luded  spot  along  Taylor's  Creek,  Bayfield  County, 
Wis.  Y'JV^'n  the  beaver-house  at  the  center  of  the  dam  is  of 
elephantine;  proportions,  being  sixteen  feet  high  and  forty  feet 
broad  at  the  base.  The  sleeping-apartment  inside  the  house  is 
exceptionally  spacious  for  a  beaver  home,  being  large  enough 
for  a  tall  man  to  lie  down  at  full  length.  The  floor  was  found  to 
be  covered  with  a  dry  substance  and  was  as  clean  as  a  whistle. 
?]vidently  the  beavers  were  looking  for  a  long  winter,  as  large 
quantities  of  food  were  found  stored  in  the  house  for  cold-weather 
use.  Nine  beavers,  an  exceptionally  large  familj',  were  living 
comfortably  in  the  house — the  parent  beavers  and  their  children. 
Beavers  are  like  some  humble,  primitive  race  of  people  of 
j)eaceful  disposition  and  few  wants,  industrious,  and  practical 
in  their  affairs,  and  appan^ntly  depending  more  upon  reason  and 
less  upon  Instinct  than  do  any  of  the  forest  folk.  Many  of 
their  habits  reflect  so  much  of  infclligence  that  some  writers 
credit  them  with  possessing  real  iiilclligencc,  and  many  of  their 
pf!culiar  customs  would  seem  to  bear  out  this  claim.  But  a 
careful  study  indicates  that  their  acts,  habits,  and  customs  are  all 
instinctive,  as  they  have  in  no  way  improved  or  advanced  from 
their  original  customs  since  iho  discovery  of  the  species.  They 
build  their  dams  and  lodges,  provide  their  food-supply,  and 
j)ursue  thc!  same  courses  as  they  did  tliousanris  of  years  ago,  while 
if  th(!y  were  possest  of  intcslligence,  they  Avould  certainly  have 
made  some  advancement  somewhere." 


POISONING  FROM 
SPOILED  OLIVES 

I  HAT  spoiled  food  of 
any    kind   is    not    fit 
to  eat  has  been  weU 
known  from  prehistoric  times. 
Whether  of  animal  or  vege- 
table   origin,    it    should    be 
avoided.     It    is    not   always 
possible,     however,     in     the 
case  of  some  kinds  of  food, 
to  tell  whether  it  is  spoiled 
—^——^——————^^—^       QY   not.     When  it  is  known 

that  food  in  cans,  part  of  a  definite  consignment,  has  caused 
illness,  the  indiscriminate  distribution  of  the  rest  would  seem 
to  border  on  criminalitj'.  That  just  this  thing  took  place  in  the 
case  of  recent  poisoning  from  canned  ripe  olives  is  charged,  in  an 
editorial,  by  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
(Chicago,  February  21).  The  writer  believes  that  the  whole 
ripe-olive  industry  should  be  investigated  and  supervised.  It 
would  seem,  also,  that  the  arm  of  the  law  might  be  made  to 
reach  unscrupulous  dealers  who  knowingly  distribute  spoiled 
foods.     Says  The  Journal: 

"For  the  fourth  time  within  a  few  months  a  highly  fatal 
outbreak  of  botulism  due  to  ripe  olives  is  recorded  in  our  columns. 
The  article  on  an  outbreak  of  botulism  in  New  York  this  week 
follows  close  on  the  heels  of  the  report  of  the  Memphis  outbreak 
last  week.  These  added  to  the  outbreaks  at  Canton,  Ohio,  and 
Detroit  make  a  formidable  showing. 

"Three  of  the  four  outbreaks  appear  to  have  been  traced  to 
one  brand  of  olives,  packed  in  southern  California,  a  fact  that 
we  believe  should  be  given  wide  publicity  at  this  time,  even  if 
commercial  interests  suffer.  It  seems  at  all  events  as  if  all  local 
health  authorities  should  make  systematic  attempts  to  find  out 
whether  this  particular-  brand  of  olives  is  being  distributed 
within  their  jurisdiction.  It  is  only  the  part  of  ])rudence  and 
good  common  sense  to  make  sure  so  far  as  possible  that  olives 
of  this  brand  are  not  being  'salvaged'  and  perhaps  distributed 
to  scores  of  small  groceries  and  delicatessen  shops  throughout 
the  country. 

"Two  particularly  disturbing  features  characterize  these  later 
outbreaks,  one  being  that  the  olives  apparently  responsible  for 
the  New  York  outbreak  were  not  of  the  same  brand  as  those 
causing  botulism  in  Canton,  Detroit,  and  Memphis.  If  it  is 
true  that  more  than  one  brand  of  olives  is  involved  in  the  causa- 
tion of  botulism,  the  difficulties  that  pulilic  health  authorities 
will  have  in  coping  with  this  menace  are  measurably  increased. 
It  is  evident  also  that  the  whole  ripe-olive  industry  should  be 
.subjected  to  investigation  and  sup(>rvision.  Stei)s  in  this  direc- 
tion have  already  been  taken,  as  is  also  noted  in  our  news 
columns.  Thus  far  green  oliv(>s  do  not  seem  to  have  been  im- 
I)licated  in  the  causation  of  l)otulisin. 

"The  second  point  about  which  concern  may  well  be  felt  is 
the  seeming  willingness  of  unscruiMilous  dealers  to  s(>ll  olives 
and  perliai)s  other  foodsluffs  that  Iimvc  Immmi  coiuicnined.  We 
are  .informed  that  the  olives  causing  death  in  Memphis  were 
oblaiiK  (I  from  a  store  of  which  tli(>  i'rinein;il  business  is  buying 
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and  selling  salvaged  merchandise.  In  this  case,  olives  found  in 
a  dish  on  the  table  at  the  house  where  they  were  served  had  a 
very  objectionable  and  pronounced  foul  odor.  In  the  New 
York  outbreak,  a  distributing  company  in  New  York  City  re- 
fused to  put  the  olives  on  the  market  under  their  label,  but  the 
jars  were  resold  by  the  California  oUve  company  that  packed 
them  and  were  shifted  about  from  place  to  place  for  some  months, 
many  being  rejected  during  their  circulation  because  they  were 
obviously  spoiled  and  unfit  for  sale.  From  the  information 
available  it  does  not  seem  clear  that  the  olives  that  were  eaten 
in  New  York  had  a  definitely  spoiled  odor.  The  only  evidence 
from  those  eating  the  olives  came  from  one  victim  shortly  before 
death,  who  stated  that  he  noticed  nothing  wrong  about  the  odor 
or  taste,  and  from  one  nine-year-old  child,  who  also  noticed  noth- 
ing disagreeable  in  taste  or  odor.  Altho  a  half-bottle  of  ripe 
olives,  probably  the  one  that  contained  the  toxin,  was  found  in 
the  home  of  the  victims,  no  statement  is  made  about  the  physical 
condition  of  these  olives. 

"It  seems  clear  that  immediate  and  drastic  warning  should 
be  given  to  dealers  regarding  the  sale  of  ripe  olives  showing  any 
signs  of  spoiling.  It  is  also  true  that  at  least  until  fuller  infor- 
mation is  available  salvaged  food,  particularly  olives,  should  be 
regarded  with  considerable  suspicion  by  the  general  public." 


TO  DIVERT  ENGINE -SMOKE  IN  TUNNELS  — A  simple 
but  successful  de\Tlee  to  eliminate  hardship  to  engine  crews, 
incident  to  the  operation  of  locomotives  of  the  Santa  F6  type 
through  tunnels,  has  been  adopted  on  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans 
&  Texas  Pacific  Line,  and  is  described  in  The  Raihvay  Review 
(Chicago,  February  14),  which  quotes  The  Southern  News  Bulle- 
tin as  its  authority.     Says  this  magazine: 

"The  device  consists  of  a  smoke-duct  which,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  illustration,  reaches  fi-om  the  rear  of  the  smoke-stack 
to  the  extreme  rear  of  the  top  of  the  cab.  It  is  made  of  heavy 
sheet-iron  and  is  rectangular  in  shape,  about  four  feet  wide  and 
one  foot  high,  except  at  the  end  nearest  the  smoke-stack,  where  it 
gradually  conforms  to  a  circular  shape  so  as  to  connect  with  a 
movable  hood  when  it  is  placed  in  closed  position  over  the  stack. 
The  hood  is  operated  by  means  of  air,  and  slides  backward  on 
guides  much  the  same  as  the  cross-head  of  an  engine.  No  bad 
'effects  have  been  experienced  in  the  steaming  of  locomotives  as 
the  result  of  the  use  of  this  device.  In  fact,  on  the  entire  run 
between  Danville  and  Oakdale,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
miles,  the  hood  is  in  closed  position  only  about  twelve  minutes, 
the  length  qf  time  in  tunnels  ranging  from  thirty  seconds  to  four 
minutes.  When  the  hood  is  moved  from  the  smoke-stack,  the 
locomotive  performs  as  if  there  were  no  such  attachment.  By 
the  use  of  this  device  the  smoke  and  hot  gases  are  carried  entirely 
over  and  back  of  the  crew  on  the  engine.  In  addition  the  Santa 
Fe  locomotives  have  been  equipped  with  suction-fans  on  each 
side  which  draw  cool  air  into  the  cab  from  the  bottom  of  the 
tunnel.  With  the  whole  arrangement  in  operation,  enginemen 
pass  through  the  tunnels  without  even  closing  the  cab  windows." 


SIR   OLIVER'S   MISSION 

WHEN  ONE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  foremost  experts  on 
physical  science  visits  this  country  and  prefers  to  ex- 
pound his  ideas  on  spiritualism,  one  can  hardly  blame 
some  critical  souls  for  feeling  a  little  as  they  might  if  Charles 
Darwin  had  insisted  on  giving  us  talks  on  the  care  of  the  teeth 
and  nails,  or  if  Dickens  had  occupied  his  American  visit  by  lec- 
turing on  conic  sections.  This  criticism  is  all  wrong,  we  arc  told 
by  an  editorial  writer  in  Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engineering 
(New  York,  February  18) .  Sir  Oliver,  as  a  man  of  unusual  intelli- 
gence and  ability,  is  entitled,  we  are  reminded,  to  his  own  con- 
clusions on  any  subject  on  which  he  cares  to  have  any.  If  he 
wishes  to  tell  us  about  one  set  rather  than  another,  Avhose  affair 
is  it?  The  public  is  surely  satisfied,  since  it  throngs  his  lecture- 
halls,  and  if  his  fellow  scientific  workers  are  disappointed  at  not 
hearing  about  some  of  the  things  in  which  they  are  interested, 
they  should  try  to  bear  up,  as  blame  is  not  rightly  assignable  to 
Sir  Oliver.     Says  the  editor: 

"Sir  Ohver  Lodge  is  lecturing  to  capacity  audiences  with 
stapding  room  only  and  applicants  turned  away.  He  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  no  little  criticism  from  sources  distinguished 
for  scientific  learning  and  research  on  the  ground  that  he  reveals 
nothing  in  physics  or  chemistry,  hitherto  unknown.  Why,  it  is 
asked,  does  a  man  of  his  standing  and  achievement  address  him- 
self to  the  elements  of  physics  and  then  meander  off  into  the 
imaginary  field  of  ghosts  and  spooks?  As  a  man  of  science,  why 
does  he  not  appeal  to  scientific  men  and  either  prove  his  case 
or  quit? 

"We  are  not  in  sympathy  with  these  strictures,  altho  a  dili- 
gent reading  of  his  books  and  earnest  attention  at  a  number  of 
his  lectures  have  failed  to  persuade  us  of  his  conclusions.  But 
as  men  of  science  it  behooves  us  above  all  things  to  maintain 
catholic  minds.  We  may  have  some  curious  ideas  of  our  own 
perchancft  that  would  not  find  general  acclaim  if  they  were  told 
to  the  world.  Sir  OUver  is  one  who  in  the  ripeness  of  his  years 
has  suffered  a  great  sorrow.  His  investigations  into  psychical 
research  had  already  persuaded  him  that  communication  may 
be  held  with  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  It  seems  to  us  a  strange 
and  unprofitable  notion,  but  it  does  not  seem  so  to  him,  and  he 
is  a  man  of  great  intelligence  as  well  as  a  keen  observer.  He  is 
entitled  to  his  own  conclusions. 

"Science  is  not  a  close  corporation  and  its  literature  is  not 
included  in  an  Index  Ex-purgatorius.  Men  of  science  are  indi- 
viduals, and  they  are  entitled  to  any  opinions  they  please  to, 
hold.  Life  would  be  duU  indeed  had  they  to  march  like  a  company 
of  Prussian  infantrymen.  We  have  our  friend  Dr.  Jacques  Loeb, 
of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  who  is  the  protagonist  of  the  mech- 
anistic theory  of  life,  and  now  along  comes  Sir  Oliver  with  a 
theory  of  vitalism  that  beats  the  biologists  in  opposition.  That 
is  as  it  should  be.  Let  us  keep  om"  minds  open,  avoid  censure, 
and  hold  our  hearts  ever  young  in  the  hope  for  more  light." 
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Copyrighted  by  the  hnpeiial  War  Museum.     From  the  International. 

JOHN   S.   SARGENT'S  GREAT  WAR-PICTURE, 


GASSED." 


This  picture  of  the  new  horror  addetl  to  war  by  German  science  is  shown  in  the  British  Royal  Academy,  while  the  announcement  is  made  of  the 
Nobel  award  to  one  of  its  inventors.     How  life  goes  on  in  spite  of  all,  Sargent  points  in  the  football-players  dimly  seen  in  the  rear  at  the  left. 


THE   DUBIOUS   NOBEL  AWARD 


IN  GIVING  A  NOBEL  PRIZE  to  one  of  the  developers  of 
poison-gas  during  the  war,  the  world  outside  Germany  and 
Sweden  has  been  perturbed,  if  not  shocked.  France,  nat- 
urally, has  been  most  indignant  in  her  protests,  and  expects  the 
chemical  societies  of  all  the  Entente  nations  to  join  her  in  this 
action.  The  New  York  Smi  represents  the  French  as  holding 
Dr.  ;M.  Haber,  the  scientist  in  question,  as  "morally  unfit  for 
the  honor  and  material  benefits  of  a  Nobel  prize."  Moreover, 
it  also  declares  that  there  is  "  among  many  Frenchmen  a  strong 
antipathy  toward  Sweden,  based  on  the  belief  that  the  Swedes 
were  at  least  generous  toward  Germany  in  their  neutrality." 
A  communication  from  the  Swedish  legation  in  Washington  points 
out  that  Dr.  Haber  was  selected  for  the  honor  for  his  invention 
of  "the  synthesis  of  ammonia  by  direct  way  out  of  its  constit- 
uent elements."  His  method,  it  is  said,  "is  cheaper  than  any 
other  so  far  known,"  and  "  the  production  of  cheap  nitric  fertilizers 
is  of  a  universal  importance  to  ihc  increase  of  food  production, 
and  that  consequently  the  Haber  invention  was  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  world  at  large."  The  letter  in  the  New  York 
Times,  signed  Hammarskjold,  continues: 

"The  Haber  method  was  invented  and  published  several  years 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War.  At  the  International 
Congress  for  Applied  Chemistry  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1912, 
it  was  described  by  Professor  Bcrnthscn.  The  method  was  con- 
sequently known  to  all  nations  before  the  war  and  available  to 
them  to  the  same  extent.  It  seems  to  have  been  put  into 
practise  in  the  United  States. 

"Ammonia,  the  product  of  the  Haber  method,  must  be  con- 
verted into  nitric  acid  in  order  to  give  rise  to  explosives  or  to 
corrosive  ga.ses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Haber  plants  in  Ger- 
many were  erected  with  a  view  to  producing  agricultural 
fertilizers. 

"As  far  as  I  know,  no  gas-masks  have  ever  been  manufac- 
tured in  Sweden.  In  all  events,  there  existed  in  Sweden  during 
the  whole  war  an  export  prohibition  on  all  sorts  of  war-material. 
That  prohibition  has  been  rigorously  upheld. 

"The  Nobel  prizes  are  paid  in  one  single  post  and  not  in 
monthly'  instalments." 

While  the  statements  of  the  above  letter  are  not  disputcKl,  a 
later  writrr  to  The  Tlmcn  avers  that  "not  all  of  tlie  facts  arc 


stated,  and  there  are  besides  some  erroneous  conclusions  drawn." 
Mr.  Jerome  Alexander,  the  writer,  admits  that  the  invention 
amply  warrants  the  award  of  the  prize,  but: 

' '  The  production  of  ammonia  is  only  a  step ;  for  the  ammonia 
is  mainly  converted  into  nitric  acid  and  nitrates  by  the  Ostwald 
process.  It  is  true  that  the  Haber  process  will  (ultimately)  be 
of  great  value  to  the  world  at  large,  and  supply  cheap  nitrate 
fertilizers;  but  the  patents,  secrets,  experience  and  profits  were 
in  possession  of  Germany.  Furthermore,  the  Haber  process 
made  Germany  independent  of  Chile  saltpeter  (sodium  nitrate), 
not  only  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  also  for  the  manufacture' 
of  chemicals,  dyes,  and,  above  all,  explosives. 

"Professor  Bernthsen  gave  an  address  in  1912  before  the 
Eighth  International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry,  held  in 
NeAv  York  City  (not  Philadelphia),  in  which  he  gave  much  gen- 
eral information  regarding  the  Haber  process.  This  address 
proved  to  the  world  at  large  that  Germany  was  independent 
of  imported  nitrates,  and  could  conduct  a  war  even  if  the  British 
Navy  cut  off  the  ChUe  supply;  but  it  did  not  disclose  aU  of  the 
essential  details  necessary  to  the  successfiU  manufacture  of 
ammonia  and  of  nitrates  from  ammonia.  Like  patent  specifi- 
cations, the  statements  in  such  addresses,  altho  correct,  iiro 
usually  as  broad  or  misleading  as  the  conditions  and  law  will 
allow.  During  the  war,  one  of  our  large  American  companies 
worked  out  the  details  of  the  Haber  process  in  connection  with 
the  War  Nitrates  Board. 

"The  statement  that  'the  Haber  i)lants  in  Germany  were 
erected  with  a  view  to  producing  agricultural  fertilizers'  is  a 
half-truth;  for  tho  this  was  an  important  object  (since  in  war 
the  army  and  the  nation  must  be  fed),  even  more  vital  was  the 
necessity  of  having  a  supply  of  nitrates  for  explosives.  No  ni- 
trates no  explosives,  and  without  the  Haber  process  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  Germany  would  have  started  the  war,  for  which  she  care- 
fully prepared.  The  dye  and  cht'mical  factories  which  produced 
explosives  and  poison-gases  during  the  war  also  depended  largely 
upon  nitrate  for  their  peace-time  operation.  It  is  interesting 
and  illuminating  to  compare  Germany's  organization  of  her  in- 
dustrjes  against  the  probability  of  Avar  Avith  our  own  neglect  of 
essential  industries  and  our  helter-skelter  waste  of  millions  under 
the  pressure  of  war — our  government  nitrate  plants,  for  (>xample. 

"Altho  Mr.  Hammarskjold  disclaims  knowledge  of  the  manu- 
facture of  gas-masks  in  Sweden  it  is  probable  that  Clermany  got 
wood  or  charcoal  from  Sweden  for  gas-rruisk  j)urposes,  just  as 
she  got  iron-ore.  No  criticism  attaches  to  Sweden  for  tills,  and 
lier  fear  uf  Russia  and  proximity  to  Gernuiny  across  the  Baltic 
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(a  German  lake)  readily  explain  her  attitude  toward  her  powerful 
neighbor.  The  pro-German  activities  of  certain  Swedes  and 
Swedish-Americans,  and  especially  the  abuse  of  Swedish  diplo- 
matic privileges  by  such  Germans  as  Count  Luxberg  of  spvrlos 
versenkt  fame,  have  naturally  created  among  the  Allied  people 
an  atmospliere  of  suspicion  against  Sweden;  and  since  Professor 
liaber  is  understood  to  be  one  of  those  who  advised  and  helped 
develop  gas-warfare,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  many  believe 
that  the  award  of  the  Nobel  prize  to  him  is  at  this  time  ill  advised." 

Not  so  temperate  is  the  reflection  of  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"It  is  an  offense  to  the  humanitarian  spirit  to  honor  a  man 
who  helped  to  introduce  this  illicit  weapon — tried  first,  with  hor- 
i-ifying  effects,  at  the  second  battle  of  Ypres.  The  Nobel  Prize 
J"'und  was  established  to  encourage  humane  intellectual  effort  and 
to  promote  progress  in  the  <nvilizing  arts  and  sciences.  It  is 
being  misused  when  it  rewards  a  scientist,  whatever  his  work  in 
other  branches  of  his  profession,  who  has  aided  in  spreading 
death  and  has  contributed  to  the  perfection  of  a  weapon  out- 
lawed by  international  contracts. 

"If  the  Nobel  Fund  directors  can  give  HeiT  Haber  a  prize  for 
distinguished  scientific  achievements,  they  maj'^  next  be  honoring 
Hen*  Rosenberger,  the  German  artiUery  engineer,  who  had  the 
largest  share  in  the  construction  of  the  'Big  Berthas'  which 
bombarded  Paris  from  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  or  more  and 
massacred  the  worshipers  in  a  Paris  church  on  Good  Friday, 
1918.  Rosenberger's  claim  is  as  good  as  Haber's — perhaps 
better.  For  his  secret  is  still  a  secret,  while  Haber's  has  been 
mastered  by  all  the  world  and  has  set  all  the  armed  nations  to. 
manufacturing  poison-gas  as  one  of  the  requisites  of  the  wars 
of  the  future. 

"The  decision  of  the  Nobel  Board  is  a  scandal  of  world-wide 
proportions.     The  protest  against  it  ought  to  be  universal." 

The  incident  indicates  to  the  New  York  Su 71  that  "the  re- 
sumption of  friendly  relations  between  the  scientists  of  the 
recently  enemy  countries  is  not  going  to  be  as  speedily  or 
as  easily  accomplished  as  has  been  believed  by  optimists." 
Going  on: 

"In  the  war  certain  famous  possessors  of  academic  titles  in 
Germany  aroused  bitter  resentment  by  their  attitude,  a  fact 
which  they  now  recognize  and  in  some  cases  deplore.  Yet  it 
was  hoped  and  by  some  believed  that  when  hostilities  ceased 
the  republic  of  science  would  return  immediately  to  a  condition 
of  peace,  and  that  the  hard  feeling  engendered  by  the  war  would 
pass  more  quickly  from  minds  devoted  to  pure  reason  than  from 
those  devoted  to  trade  and  politics.  That  this  will  be  the  ease 
now  seems  improbable,  for  the  anti-German  conduct  of  the 
French  is  sure  to  be  deeply  resented  in  Germany." 


"STUPIDITY  OF  SINGERS"— Not  since  Savage  Landor  re- 
marked that  singers  possest  the  brain  of  a  nightingale  and  the 
heart  of  a  lizard  has  this  class  of  public  servants  had  their  mental 
shortcomings  so  passed  upon  as  to-day.  Mr.  Herbert  Wither- 
spoon,  a  famous  voice-teacher,  declares  in  Musical  America 
(New  York)  that  the  music  student  is  "the  worst  educated 
individual  in  the  world."  They  have,  he  goes  on,  "a  smattering 
of  foreign  languages,  never  any  real  knowledge,  never  know  any- 
thing at  all  about  history,  have  only  the  most  elemental  notion 
of  the  drama  and  the  shadiest  possible  idea  of  the  literature  even 
of  their  own  nation."  And  "they  are  content  to  sit  down  and 
study  vocalization  and  let  everything  else  go."  Mr.  Henry  T. 
Finck,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  seems  ready  to  prove  that 
their  later  years  are  no  improvement  on  their  student  time. 

"The  programs  of  most  of  the  singers  now  before  the  public 
are  an  accurate  index  of  their  mentality.  These  singers  don't 
really  know  the  difference  between  a  good  song  and  a  mediocre 
or  bad  song:  that's  the  worst  of  it.  Mediocrity,  the  curse  of 
art,  loves  mediocrity;  birds  of  a  feather  flock  together. 

"The  French  barytone,  Maurice  Renaud,  the  greatest  operatic 
artist  of  our  time,  correctl.y  diagnosed  the  malady  when  he  said 
that  'wingers  do  not  love  mastersongs.'  Mastersongs  require  long 
and  careful  study;  they  were  composed  for  their  own  sake  and  not 
for  the  purposft  of  showing  off  the  singers'  voices.  Hence  the 
singers  negle(^t  them  for  empty  things  which  do  show  off  their  best 
tones.  Of  course,  this  is  an  extremely  stupid  thing  to  do,  for 
music  lovers  want  interesting  music  as  well  as  clever  singing.  But 
stupidity,  as  1  have  said,  is  the  trade-mark  of  most  singers." 


WAGNER   COME  AGAIN 

WAGNER  WENT  FROM  AMONG  US  wrapt  in  the 
soft  music  of  "Parsifal,"  and  his  return  to  end  the 
banishment  of  German  music  was  in  the  same  strains. 
"While  newsboys  were  screaming  through  the  streets  their 
extras  making  kiiown  the  President's  official  announcement  of 
a  state  of  war  with  Germany,"  writes  Mr.  Henderson,  of  the 
New  York  Sun-Herald,  "a  great  audience  sat  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera-house  listening  revei*ently  to  the  ineffably  beautiful 
music  with  which  Richard  Wagner  had  hymned  the  hoUness  of 
Good  Friday.  For  it  was  Good  Fridays  April  6,  1917,  and  when 
that  audience  passed  out  into  the  street  it  knew  that  the  strain-; 
of  Wagner's  scores  would  be  heard  no  more  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera-house  till  the  arrogant  tongue  of  P*russianism  was  still, 
and  Europe  might  once  more  sleep  in  peace."  Nothing  of  the 
old  regime  but  the  music  came  back,  however.  No  German 
had  a  part  in  the  performance;  no  word  of  the  German  tongue 
was  used.  One  or  two  persons  of  the  old  day,  as  Mr.  Henderson 
recalls,  assisted  at  the  revival: 

"Artur  Bodanzky  conducted  that  performance,  Mme.  Mar- 
garet Matzenauer  sang  Kundry,  and  Clarence  Whitehill  was  the 
Amfortas.  Yesterday  afternoon  the  music  drama  and  these 
three  returned  to  the  Metropohtan  stage,  but  with  a  difference. 
Because  the  ears  of  loyal  Americans  stUl  shudder  at  the  sound  of 
the  Teutonic  tongue,  the  sacred  festival  drama  was  given  in 
Enghsh  in  a  new  translation  especially  made  for  this  production 
by  Henry  Edward  Krehbiel. 

"No  Germans  were  concerned  in  the  performance.  Madame 
Matzenauer  was  an  Austrian,  but  has  been  inoculated  with 
American  citizenship.  Mr.  Bodanzky  is  a  Bohemian.  At  least 
nine  of  the  singers  were  American-born.  One  was  a  Belgian, 
one  a  Pol  e.  Only  the  music  was  German.  Even  the  story  which 
Wagner  adapted  from  the  epic  of  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  the 
minnesinger,  was  originally  Keltic,  and  subsequently,  in  part  at 
least,  Enghsh  and  stiU  more  French.  We  may  soothe  our  souls 
by  forgetting  aU  about  Wolfram  and  remembering  Robert  Boron 
and  Chrestien  de  Troyes,  who  preceded  him  in  the  use  of  the 
legend." 

The  bridge  that  will  carry  across  the  stream  of  opposition, 
if  we  are  to  have  any  others  of  this  master's  music,  is  that  of 
the  language,  and  this  ought  to  be  as  feasible  for  us  as  for  Euro- 
peans who  demand  their  own  language  in  operas  brought  before 
them,  tho  Mr.  Henderson  thinks  it  was  "easier  to  understand 
the  text  of  'Parsifal'  when  it  was  sung  in  German."  Mr.  Greii- 
viUe  Vernon  writes  in  The  Tribune,  taking  Mr.  Krehbiel's  place 
in  this  instance,  since  his  is  the  new  version  used: 

"Those  doubters  who  have  insisted  that  English  is  unsuited 
to  opera,  and  who  have  pointed  to  the  hbrettos  of  'The  Pipe 
of  Desire,'  of  'Shane wis,'  and  of  '  Cleopatra's  Night'  in  support 
of  their  contention,  have  only  to  hsten  to  Mr.  Krehbiel's  En- 
gUsh  'Parsifal'  to  realize  that  it  has  been  not  the  language  but 
the  Ubrettists  who  have  failed. 

"Enghsh  in  the  hands  of  a  master  can  be  as  superb  in  song 
as  it  is  in  poetry,  and  given  singers  who  know  how  to  enunciate 
it,  can  be  made  as  clear  and  as  telhng  as  any  other  tongue. 
Of  course,  there  are  operas  which  do  not  bear  translation  into  a 
tongue  essentially  alien  in  spirit — an  English  'Carmen'  or 
'Manon,'  for  instance,  is  never  a  pleasing  thought,  any  more 
than  is  a  French  'Tristan'  or  'Meistersinger.' 

"But  Wagner  is  eminently  suited  to  the  Enghsh  language, 
and  inasmuch  as  Wagner  himself  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  an 
understanding  of  the  libretto  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  future 
American  performances  of  his  works  will  be  in  our  native  tongue. 
It  will  be  many  years  before  American  audiences  ai'e  able  to 
listen  to  the  language  of  the  burners  of  Louvain  with  any  degree 
of  equanimity,  and  when  that  time  does  come  there  will  be 
fewer  of  us  who  will  be  able  to  understand  the  words  of  a  work 
given  in  that  language. 

"The  Germans  pride  themselves  upon  having  adopted  Shake- 
speare, but  they  give  him  in  German;  let  us  do  likewise  with 
Wagner.  Let  us  give  him  in  English  aud  in  such  translations 
as  Mr.  Krehbiel's." 

How  difficult  it  may  be  to  build  that  bridge  Mr.  Finek  hi  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  gives  some  hint  apropos  of  Wagner: 


"How  gigantic  those  only  can  realize  who  have  read  the 
Aolume  containing  Wagner's  letters  to  his  Bayrenth  artists. 
He  traveled  all  over  Germany  in  search  of  the  best  possible 
artists  for  every  part  in  each  of  the  operas  produced  in  his  fes- 
tival town.  All  of  them  were  favored  by  special  instruction, 
oral  or  by  letter,  at  home  or  in  BajTeuth.  And  even  then  the 
results  sometimes  fell  short  of  reasonable  e.xpectations.  It  is  a 
pathetic  volume  to  read,  but  a  perusal  of  it  at  this  time  incUnes 
one  to  leniency  in  judging  of  the  casts  of  'Parsifal,'  and  of  such 
other  operas  of  Wagner  as  may  be  added  to  the  IMetropolitan's 
repertory  in  the  coming  seasons. 

''Time  may  possibly  overcome  the  objections  to  the  German 
language  and  singers  now  prevailing.     Until  that  time  comes,  if 


(JillNA'S  GREATEST  ACTOR, 

Seated  at  the  right,  reading  a  book.    H«  impersonates  female  parts  and 
is  said  to  have  lifted  theatrical  art  in  China  to  a  level  unknown  before. 


ever  it  does,  will  it  be  possible  to  provide  casts  of  singers  suffi- 
ciently versed  in  the  Wagnerian  style  of  vocalism  to  win  back 
favor  for  the  Wagner  operas — or,  rather,  to  maintain  it;  for 
these  operas  as  such  had  never  lost  it.  They  simply  suffered, 
like  nearly  everything  in  this  world  (except  profiteers),  from  the 
sins  of  the  greatest  criminal  this  world  has  ever  known.  The 
German  Kaiser  never  cared  for  Wagner's  music;  that  is  one  of 
the  chief  arguments  in  favor  of  restoring  it  to  our  repertory." 

Noae  of  the  critics  ventures  to  assert  the  unwisdom  of  the 
public  feeling  that  drove  Wagner  from  the  stage  of  the  opera/- 
house,  however  many  ironies,  taking  all  the  facts  together,  there 
were  in  the  act.  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  sent  to  the  newspapers 
a  note  which  defined  the  positiveness  of  his  future  policy: 

"Let  me  say,  in  no  uncertain  tone,  that  no  war,  no  human 
stupidity,  no  contumacy,  can  obscure  the  fact  that  Richard 
Wagner  created  a  new  musical  world  which  no  force  ever  can 
destroy  or  depreciat<;  — a  world  which  lixists  for  the  enjoyment 
of  lovers  of  the  theater  and  for  the  life  of  the  theater  itself  which 
draws  its  nourishment  above  all  from  that  great  renewing  force — 
variety.  If  one  considers  the  combination  of  gifts  with  which 
he  was  endowed,  and  the  result  which  he  succeeded  in  achieving, 
beyond  all  doubt  Wagner  was  the  greatest  man  that  the  theater 
ever  produced." 

-Mr.  Huneker  in  the  New  York  World  gives  vent  to  something 
that  seems  like  exasperation: 


"Richard  Wagner,  the  composer  of  'Parsifal,'  was  born  in 
Saxony.  He  fled  from  Dresden  during  the  insurrection  of  1849. 
He  was  a  revolutionist.  If  he  were  alive  to-day  and  in  America 
probably  he  would  be  deported  in  one  of  the  anarchists'  arks. 
We  mention  this  to  show  the  maudlin  'patriotism'  that  made 
demonstrations  against  this  radical  thinker,  who,  no  doubt, 
would  have  been  imprisoned  by  the  'liberal'  Hohenzollerns,  who 
disliked  his  music  more  than  his  politics. 

"But  the  imbecile  agitation  has  subsided.  The  high  cost  of 
dying  is  paramount,  and  Manager  Gatti-Casazza  felt  emboldened 
to  make  a  reproduction  of  'Parsifal'  as  a  musical  dove  from  the 
Noah's  ark  on  Broadway,  a  feeler  of  the  public  pulse  and  weather. 
He  was  justified  in  his  courage  on  this  occasion,  for  the  audito- 
rium was  crowded  to  the  doors  with  a  Caruso,  a  Zaza,  audience 
in  size,  tho  more  reverential." 


CHINESE   PLAYS,  REAL   AND   FALSE 

IN  DEFIANCE  OF*  KIPLING,  one  of  our  most  successful 
plays  has  been  impressing  the  notion  that  "East  is  West." 
The  long  run  of  a  play  by  that  title  may  even  seem  to 
imply  that  the  public  has  set  its  approval  upon  the  maxim. 
The  opposite  view,  however,  is  taken  by  a  Chinese  gentleman, 
Mr.  J.  S.  Tow,  resident  in  New  York,  who  declares  that  our 
playwrights  "do  not  understand  or  know  the  real  life  and  cus- 
toms" of  the  Chinese  people,  and  our  plays  are  "usually  ridicu- 
lous and  insulting  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  themselves."  Mr. 
Tow,  besides  furnishing  some  comments  upon  our  pseudo- 
Chinese  plays,  gives  an  account  of  the  real  drama  of  China  and 
also  of  the  most  famous  actor  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  or 
Flowery  Republic — May  Lang  Fong.  His  facts  relating  to  the 
highly  considered  histrion  are  "digested"  from  a  book  entitled 
"May  Lang  Fong,"  written  by  "a  famous  literate  of  China" 
and  designed  "to  satisfy  those  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  May, 
but  are  not  so  fortunate  as  he  is."  The  book  tells  the  story  of 
his  life,  describes  his  favorite  plays,  and  adds  "a  number  of 
poems  and  complimentary  songs  inscribed  to  May  by  well- 
known  poets,  literates,  and  authors."  One  of  these  reveals  the 
particular  field  of  his  art — one  not  taken  seriously  by  the  West- 
ern theater  since  the  days  of  Shakespeare:  "The  world  smiles 
as  she  smiles;  the  world  weeps  as  she  weeps.  With  the  beautj^ 
and  sweet  voices  of  famous  belles  of  long  ago  absorbed  into  one 
body  stands  out  May  Lang  Fong  among  all  the  stages  of  to-day." 
It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  May  Lang  Fong  is  a  man,  and  Mr. 
Tow  sets  his  place  where  the  humblest  movie-fan  may  understand : 

"May's  popularity  in  China  can  possibly  equal  that  of  Mary 
Pickford  in  this  country.  Indeed,  one  may  say,  she  must  be 
the  prettiest  girl,  the  most  wonderful  actress,  the  belle  singer 
in  China.  Yes,  May  Lang  Fong  is,  but  only  on  the  stage! 
Beyond  the  stage,  May  is  prettier,  more  wonderful,  better  singer 
than  the  prettiest  girl,  the  most  wonderful  actress,  the  belle 
singer,  because  May  is  a  man!  In  fact,  there  is  no  actor  in 
China,  whose  popularity  is  wide  enough  to  compete  with  him. 

"May  Lang  Fong's  success  was  rapid  and  siirprizing.  Ten 
years  ago  he  was  scarcely  heard  of  among  the  well-known  actors, 
tho  he  had  already  taken  important  parts  of  plays.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  so  dissatisfied  with  his  knowledge  of  theatrical 
art  that  he  decided  for  himself  to  pursue  higher  and  deeper  study 
of  the  lines  in  which  he  was  chiefly  interested.  He  found  two 
tutors  in  Peking,  who  were  famous  actors  and  singers.  Mean- 
time he  practised  on  the  stage.  In  a  few  years  he  succeeded  so 
fast  that  his  fame  outran  his  tutors;  as  a  Chinese  proverb  says, 
'Green  abstracts  from  blue,  but  is  prettier  than  blue.'  It  has 
been  said  that  his  success  was  not  entirely  due  to  his  tutors. 
It  was  due  to  his  natural  gift  that  he  could  acquire  the  secrets 
of  theatrical  art  so  rapidly.  His  natural  voice  of  a  soprano,  his 
fair  countenance,  his  cleverness  of  imitating  tho  feminine  char- 
acteristics, and  his  diligence  in  study  made  him  bound  to  suc- 
ceed quickly.  ^ 

"Now  the  reader  will  ask,  what  is  the  characteristic  of  May 
Lang  Fong?  It  is  very  difficult  to  describe.  In  general  it  may 
be  said  that  his  characteristic  is,  as  Mr.  David  fielasco's  char- 
acteristic in  producing  plays,  thoroughness  and  exactness.  When 
he  acts,  he  transforms  his  spirit  into  that  of  the  one  whom  he 
imitates.  Even  a  little  bit  of  motion  he  may  make  on  the  stage 
fits  with  the  character  and  nature  of  the  one  he  impersonates. 


He  never  commits  himself  in  the  smallest  degree  to  unfit 
and  unnatural  actions  which  ordinary  actors  and  actresses 
often  do.  His  music,  tho  ordinary  in  its  form  as  each  classical 
play  accompanies  its  own  music,  has  special  taste,  as  having 
been  so  modified  by  him  as  to  express  the  more  exact  feelings 
according  to  his  interpretation  of  the  play.  The  verses  for  the 
music  are  mostly  revised  by  well-known  x)oets  for  his  exclusive 
uses,  and  therefore  add  to  the  value  of  his  plays." 

May  Lang  Fong  has  about  twenty  plays,  the  "most  refined 
and  beautiful  in  character  and  plot,"  in  which  he  assumes  a 
.  female  part.     His  favoi'ites  among  them  are  "Burying  Flowers" 
and  "The  Volunteer."     We  read: 

"The  'Burying  Flowers'  is  reproduced  from  a  chapter  of  a 
very  famous  and  popular  novel  called  'The  Dream  of  the  Red 
Chamber,'  which  contains  twenty-four  volumes,  or  one  hundred 
and  twenty  chapters.  It  was  written  some  two  hundred  years 
ago  by  an  unknown  author.  It  has  been  considered  one  of  the 
best  novels  in  China.  The  story  of  the  'Burying  Flowers'  is 
quite  sensational.  Tai  Yu,  who  is  the  principal  girl  in  the 
novel,  being  affected  by  her  unusual  sensibility  of  a  girl's  fateful 
'  life  in  giving  affection  to  the  one  whom  she  lo^-es,  that  is,  Pao  Yu, 
and  also  by  the  sorrow  of  the  falling  autumn,  comes  to  bury  the 
flowers  that  have  faded  and  fallen  on  the  ground.  The  best 
part  of  the  play  is  the  feeling  that  she  expresses  through  acting 
and  singing  while  burying  them.  The  song  is  something  like 
this: 

Flowers  fade  and  fly. 

And  flying  fill  the  sky; 
Their  bloom  departs,  their  perfume  gone. 
Yet  who  stands  pitying  by? 

'"The  Volunteer'  is  a  girl  by  the  name  of  Moo  Lan,  wlm 
disguised  herself  and  volunteered  to  fight  the  Tatars  in  tht- 
Han  dynasty,  over  two  thousand  years  ago.  It  was  when  the 
Tatars  invaded  the  borders,  and  the  Han  Government,  being 
unprepared,  lost  many  regular  armies.  A  contingent  was  called. 
Moo  Lan,  stirred  by  her  patriotic  feelings  and  filled  with  the 
desire  to  do  the  son's  duty,  as  she  had  no  brother,  drest  in  her 
father's  armor  and  took  his  spear  and  offered  herself  to  the 
contingent.  Her  disguise  was  not  discovered.  Due  to  her 
wisdom  and  diligence,  she  was  rapidly  promoted  from  one  rank 
to  another.  After  twelve  years  of  fearful  experiences,  she  re- 
turned with  overwhelming  victory  and  found  herself  a  general. 
3he  begged  the  Emperor  to  spare  her  from  being  rewarded,  and 
when  her  retirement  was  granted,  she  returned  home  at  once 
and  then  revealed  her  real  self." 

This  play  reminds  Mr.  Tow  of  "The  Son-daughter,"  now 
being  presented  at  the  Belasco  Theater.  "The  nature  of  the 
two  heroines  is  much  the  same,  but  Moo  Lan  was  a  practical 
Joan  of  Arc,  while  Lin  Hwa  is  a  brave  and  patriotic  girl  at 
home.  To  those  who  do  not  know  the  Chinese  people,  Lin 
Hwa,  the  Son-daughter,  may  be  considered  too  heroic,  patriotic, 
and  sensible  a  girl  for  the  Chinese  race.  But  who  in  this  country 
knows  that  over  two  thousand  years  ago  there  could  be  in 
China  a  stiU  more  heroic,  patriotic,  and  sensible  girl,  Moo  Lan?" 
Mr.  Tow  continues: 

"The  Chinese  plays  are  mostly  reproduced  from  historj^ 
legends,  and  classical  novels.  Only  recently  the  modern  play 
has  been  introduced  to  China,  but  it  is  not  successful.  It  is 
true  that  the  modern  play  is  not  so  interesting  and  instructive, 
either  in  plot  or  literature,  as  the  classical  ones.  Even  in 
America,  one  who  has  seen  Shakespearian  plays  can  hardly  ad- 
mire the  popular  modern  plays,  unless  his  interpretation  of 
theatrical  plays  is  different  from  that  which  ought  to  be. 

"A  play  is  created  not  only  to  amuse  and  entertain  the 
public.  There  is  a  deeper  purpose  in  it.  It  is  to  promote  the 
education  and  morality  of  society.  A  play  without  this  purpose 
is  worthless  to  the  public  and  even  possibly  harmftil.  The  Chi- 
nese people  are  so  accustomed  to  such  plays  that  they  can  not 
bear  those  which  show  the  weakness  of  human  minds  and  the 
defects  of  human  actions,  unless  they  find  a  reason,  besides 
money-making,  to  present  these  features.  They  resent  those 
that  ridicule  other  peoples,  exaggerate  facts,  and  make  unfair 
criticism.  I  venture  to  say  that  this  is  the  fruit  of  Confueius's 
teaching,  'Do  not  what  you  hke  not  others  do  to  you.'  One 
wishes  to  protect  his  own  good  name;  why  should  he  put  slur 
and  mockery  on  others.  A  play  like  'East  is  West'  can  never 
exist  in  China.  It  is  not  only  because  it  creates  ill  feeling  be- 
tween the  American  and  Chinese  peoples  that  it  can  not  exist, 
but  because  it  does  not  suit  the  taste  of  the  Chinese  Republic. 


"I  had  never  heard  that  theatrical  plays  were  utilized  for 
other  purpose  than  benefiting  society.  Nowadays  they  have 
wider  scope,  namely,  political  and  international  purposes.  A 
few  weeks  ago  I  read  an  announcement  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun  which  surprized  me  greatly.  It  read:  'Feeling 
that  England  has  no  definite  Chinese  policy,  it  is  planned  to 
produce  "East  is  West"  in  London  about  March  next  in  order 
to  give  the  House  of  Lords  a  real  chance  to  find  out  everything 
that  they  should  know  about  the  land  of  rice  and  revolution.' 


ANOTHER  CHINESE   "FEMALE"  ACTOR. 

Perhaps  nowhere  except  in  China  is  the  assumption  of  female  roles 

by  men  accepted  as  serious  art.     Since  Shakespeare's  day  it  has 

been  tolerated  by  Western  art  only  as  burlesque. 


It  must  astonish  both  the  Chinese  and  American  publics  that 
this  is  the  reason  why  '  East  is  West '  is  to  be  produced  in  London. 
The  reason  why  it  has  been  and  is  played  here  for  so  long  is 
yet  to  be  discovered. 

"The  Chinese  good  actors  and  actresses  never  dare  or  care 
to  take  part  in  a  play  which  is  generally  considered  to  be  not 
high  class.  It  is  not  that  they  are  afraid  to  lose  their  fame, 
but  they  do  not  want  to  lower  their  personal  integrity  in  acting . 
a  bad  character.  In  this  country  I  find  actors  and  actresses  do 
not  care  what  they  do  in  the  plays.  That  is  perhaps  why  there 
can  exist  so  many  worthless  and  harmful  plays.  In  China,  if 
a  theater  firm  ever  asks  a  weU-known  actor  to  take  the  part  of 
a  less  decent  play,  he  would  consider  it  an  insult.  H^re  the 
actors  and  actresses  are  much  more  broad-minded  in  this  respect, 
but  more  stringent  in  money  considerations.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  Chinese  actors  and  actresses  do  not  care  about 
their  remunerations,  but  they  care  more  what  they  act  than 
what  they  take  as  compensation.  Their  psychology  is  that  they 
can  not  be  bought  to  do  something  that  would  reflect  upon  their 
character. 

"May  Lang  Fong  must  be  given  credit  for  creating  this 
practise.  He  was  aware  that  there  was  a  general  prejudice 
against  and  contempt  for  actors  and  actresses  in  China.  To 
crush  this  prejudice  and  contempt,  lie  buUt  up  his  own  high 
character  and  morality  as  a  model  for  others.  His  mission  is, 
besides,  to  promote  the  Chinese  theatrical  arts,  to  manifest  in 
the  public  the  feeling  that  actors  and  actresses  are  as  high  in 
morality  and  education  as  any  other  people.  To-day  this 
general  prejudice  and  contempt  are  gradually  diminishing 
throughout  the  country  due  to  his  character  and  leaderphij^."  ^  . 
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EUROPE'S   NEED   OF   SPIRITUAL   REBIRTH 


A"  REMARKABLE  REBUKE  and  exhortation  to 
Europe  to  gain  a  real  freedom,"  as  Public  Opinion 
-  (London)  describes  it,  has  been  made  by  Father  Nicholas 
Velimirovie,  now  Bishop  of  Caeak,  the  oldest  diocese  of  Serbia. 
Xo  one  has  done  more  to  interpret  to  the  rest  of  the  world  "the 
soul  of  Serbia  and  the  spirit  of  the  Orthodox  Church"  than 
has  this  Bishop,  declares  The  New  Europe,  which  prints  his  article 
entitled  "Freedom's  Reality  and  Illusions,"  an  article  which 
has  been  widely  commented  on  in  the  British  press.  More 
than  a  year  has  now  passed,  says  the  Bishop,  "since  the  enslaved 
nations  of  Europe  got  their  freedom.  Are  they  not  happy  now?  " 
Some  observers  might  say  that  the  peoples  newly  liberated  from 
age-long  tyrannies  are  happy,  but,  continues  the  Bishop,  who 
is  in  an  exceptional  position  to  know  whereof  he  speaks, 

' '  The  frightful  increase  in  the  number  of  suicides  in  the  liber- 
ated countries  during  the  past  year  is  the  loudest  proof  of  the 
contrarj'.  And  besides  suicides,  there  have  been  endless  troubles 
rooted  in  deep  dissatisfaction.  Those  who  before  were  dis- 
satisfied with  their  oppressors  are  now  dissatisfied  with  their 
own  people  and  with  themselves." 

' '  Why?  Why  did  not  freedom  bring  the  expected  happiness?  " 
Of  course  such  explanations  as  economic  dislocation,  the  loss  of 
friends  and  relatives,  hunger,  and  sickness  have  been  put  for- 
ward. Yet  none  of  these  explanations  seems  to  this  writer 
"sufficient  and  all-inclusive."  There  are  very  good  historical 
reasons,  we  are  told,  why  freedom  should  have  its  discontents 
as  well  as  slavery: 

"It  seems  easier  to  bear  slavery  than  to  bear  freedom.  There- 
fore there  have  always  been  in  history  more  brave  and  heroic 
men  among  the  slaves  than  among  the  really  free. 

"For  a  tjTannized  man,  a  brave  slave,  has  got  a  simpler  duty, 
namely,  to  fight  for  right.  But  a  free  man  has  got  a  double 
duty:  to  treasure  his  own  rights  and  to  respect  other  people's 
rights. 

"A  long- tyrannized  slave  has  in  the  long  run  learned  one 
lesson  well,  to  fight  to  seciu-e  his  rights.  But  when  freed,  he  has 
to  learn  a  new  and  harder  lesson  which  he  could  not  have  learned 
from  his  tyrants — namely,  to  respect  the  rights  of  his  neighbors. 
For  it  is  easier  for  a  man  to  see  what  is  wrong  than  to  define  what 
is  right. 

"The  fatal  misconception  of  the  opprest  is  that  the  oppressors 
are  free  men.  Consequently  when  they  themselves  get  freedom 
they  are  inclined  to  imitate  their  former  oppressors. 

"In  their  long  experience  under  oppression  they  have  learned  to 
know  two  kinds  of  people:  the  opprest  and  the  oppressors.  The 
opprest  they  have  named  unfree  men,  and  the  oppressors  they 
have  named  free  men.  Unfortunately  they  have  not  learned 
to  know  that  both  of  them  are  equally  unfree — yea,  equally 
slaves. 

"When  the  newly  freed  are  ashamed  to  use  exactly  the  same 
oppressive  methods  as  their  former  oppressors,  they  use  them 
in  a  disguised  form  by  accumulating  wealth  and  by  organizing 
cliques,  parties,  secret  societies,  banks,  newspapers.  So  that 
instead  of  suffering  under  one  open  oppressor  the  so-called 
free  nations  are  suffering  from  a  hundred  oppressors,  milder 
perhaps  when  taken  separately,  but  when  put  all  together 
weighing  upon  their  shoulders  with  just  the  same  weight." 

This  keen  student  of  religion  and  culture  points  out  that 
the  lesser  nations  of  Europe  follow  naturally  not  Anglo-Saxon 
ways  but  "Continental  Franco-German  civilization,"  which 
is  essentially  one  of  "divorce." 

"  Not  only  of  tht!  divorce  of  man  and  woman — no,  this  is  merely 
a  true  symbol  of  its  principal  feature  of  that  civilization — but 
of  the  divorce  of  all  the  great  and  creative  agencies  of  human 
thought  and  action.     Divorced  is  religion  from  science,  science 


from  ethics,  ethics  from  art.  And  behold!  emancipation  of  the 
sexes,  emancipation  of  the  classes,  emancipation  of  the  pro- 
fessions— divorce,  divorce,  and  divorce." 

The  new  nations,  indeed,  have  achieved  one  kind  of  freedom; 
but,  the  Bishop  contends,  there  are  three  kinds  of  freedom: 
"freedom  from  the  brute  forces  of  nature,  freedom  from  oppres- 
sive men,  and  freedom  from  oneself.  The  first  freedom  is 
achieved  through  science  and  force,  the  second  thi'ough  polities 
and  force,  the  third  through  religion  without  force."  Now,  we 
are  told,  these  European  peoples,  altho  free,  are  not  happy, 
because — 

"The  last  kind  of  freedom  is  yet  to  be  achieved.  It  is  the 
freedom  from  oneself.  Very  few  have  climbed  to  this  freedom ; 
and  yet  this  is  the  only  freedom  which  makes  one  definitely 
free  and  happy,  and  which  does  not  disappoint  nor  lead  to 
suicide 

"Real  freedom  is  not  a  thing  to  be  made  or  constructed  by 
external  means,  but  it  is  a  thing  to  be  slowly  cultivated  and 
painfully  grown. 

"This  real  inner  freedom,  which  alone  is  lasting  and  unchange- 
able, which  can  not  be  represt,  which  brings  peace  and  happiness 
— this  freedom  is  called  in  the  Christian  religion  '  the  New  Birth,' 
and  in  the  two  great  Indian  religions  it  is  called  '  The  Change  of 
Karma.' 

"Of  course  this  inner  freedom  can  be  conquered  only  by  those 
who  can  rely  upon  the  higher  spiritual  powers  in  themselves 
and  in  the  Cosmos.  He  who  has  no  window  open  to  the  King- 
dom of  God  and  his  angels  is  in  prison,  and  must  natxiraUy  rely 
upon  himself  and  upon  other  prisoners  and  the  stones  around  him ; 
and  he  must  cry  all  his  life  long  for  freedom,  and  behave  as  a 
prisoner  or  a  slave. 

"The  true  freedom,  which  is  not  delusive,  and  which  does  not 
lead  to  suicide,  can  be  acquired  only  by  religious  methods,  which 
have  been  known  to  the  world  for  thousands  of  j^ears,  and  which 
are  more  sure  both  in  their  heroic  premises  and  their  heroic 
results  than  the  methods  of  positive  science.  For  these  religious 
methods  are  The  Science,  the  oldest,  the  surest,  and  the  most 
profitable  of  all  sciences. 

"This  science  is  supernatural,  supernational,  supereconomic, 
superpolitical,  superartistic;  but  it  illumines  nature,  makes 
nationalism  nobler,  settles  easily  economic  strife,  gives  solidity 
to  politics,  and  sweetness  and  harmony  to  art. 

"A  few  have  gained  this  glorious  freedom,  a  very  few  in 
Europe  (for  religion  seems  not  to  be  a  special  gift  of  Europe), 
and  a  few  in  Asia.  They  may  be  called  spiritual  heroes,  but 
certainly  they  have  been  free  men." 

So,  concludes  the  Serbian  Bishop,  the  new  nations  of  Europe, 
if  they  are  to  be  truly  free,  if  they  are  to  be  happy,  if  they  are  to 
help  form  a  truly  new  Europe,  must  have  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a 
political  rebirth,  must  use  religious  as  well  as  political  and 
economic  weapons.     As  we  read: 

"If  Europe  means  indeed  to  be  a  new  Europe,  she  must  learn 
to  know  her  spiritual  heroes  as  well  as  what  their  inner  and  real 
freedom  was,  and  what  are  the  religious  methods  of  gaining  this 
great  treasure,  the  very  foundation  of  every  kind  of  freedom. 
A  reborn  Europe  will  be  a  really  new  Europe.  But  a  Europe 
merely  set  free  geographically,  politically,  and  economically, 
without  a  spiritual  rebirth,  will  be  a  technical  delusion,  a  castle 
in  the  air,  as  she  was  before.  Freedom  has  been  a  sacred  notion, 
closely  connected  with  religioji  and  mysticism,  in  every  civiliza- 
tion but  the  modern  European.  This  sacred  word  has  been  the 
very  watchword  of  the  highest  religions,  of  the  hard(?st  spiritual 
training.  If  religion  be  put  aside,  what  then  is  freedom  but  a 
mirage,  a  tyranny  in  disguise?  Materialism  in  science,  Epi- 
(!ureanism  in  conduct  and — freedom,  these  three  can  not  be 
blended  into  one — no,  by 'no  alchemy  in  all  the  universe.  And 
yet  this  is  the  hopeless  undertaking  of  the  continent  which  guides 
mankind  and  means  to  guide  it!" 
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RUSSIANS  "  STANDARDIZE  "  RELIGION 

THE  RUSSIAN  SOVIET  GOVERNMENT,  apparently 
experiencing  some  difficulty  in  extinguishing  the  cen- 
turies-old faith  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  instead  of 
destroying  it  immediately  by  legal  formula,  is,  according  to  the 
Berlin  correspondent  of  the  London  Morning  Post,  following 
the  policy  of  persuasion 
and  education.  During 
this  process  religion's 
claws,  so  to  speak,  will 
be  drawn,  and  religion 
will  be  diverted  as  much 
as  possible  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Communist 
state.  Meanwhile,  the 
masses  are  being  edu- 
cated away  from  certain 
portions  of  their  creed 
by  the  exhumation  of 
the  bones  of  reputed 
saints,  to  prove  that  the 
healing  properties  sup- 
posed to  be  invested  in 
these  relics  are  but  in- 
ventions of  priests  and 
monks.  Recently  the 
Soviet  Government  is- 
sued a  decree  authorizing 
the  district  Soviets  to 
enforce  a  standardized 
hymn  upon  all  religious 
institutions, under  which 
common  denominator 
fall  churches  and  mon- 
asteries, and  to  provide 
before  Easter,  which  is  a 
particularly  great  Ortho- 
dox festival,  a  "scheme 
of  revision"  for  the  all- 
night  service.  The 
Morning  Post  corre- 
spondent quotes  the 
Russian  newspaper  Ra- 
botchi  Galos  as  saying: 
"The  small  (Bolshe^ak) 

peasants,  who,  naturally  enough,  have  not  yet  forsworn  supersti- 
tions which  our  cultivated  bourgeois  themselves  believed,  are  go- 
ing to  be  shown  that  they  have  no  reason  to  fear  for  their  creed, 
a  creed  which  even  the  most  hopeful  Communists  know  can  only 
be  eradicated  by  a  generation  of  rational  education  in  Soviet 
schools."     The  correspondent  notes: 

"There  are  real  indications  that  Bolshevism  has  taken  into 
its  service  religion  as  well  as  capitalism,  bureaucracy,  ethics 
(Zinovieff's  new  University  in  Petrograd,  tho  it  has  no  fire- 
wood, has  a  chair  of  moral  instruction),  and  the  other  con- 
ventional elements  of  civilization.  Most  striking  of  these 
indications  is  that  Commissary  Trotzky,  who,  as  Bronstein, 
has  no  hardened  prejudices  in  favor  of  the  Christians'  God, 
has  publicly  reprimanded  blasphemy  in  the  army.  The  news- 
paper cited  (November  17)  quotes  the  commissary's  decree 
to  the  third  'and  two  other  armies'  condemning  the  singing  of 
ribald  songs,  and  in  particular  a  song  which  is  sung  everywhere, 
but  is  an  especial  favorite  of  the  soldiers  facing  Kolchak,  'Dali 
otstavku  mui  Bogu!' — 'We  have  sent  God  into  retirement' — 
is  the  first  verse  and  the  refrain  of  this  song;  and  it  proceeds  to 
proclaim  that,  after  such  an  exploit,  there  ought  to  be  no  trouble 
in  sending  into  retirement  Kolchak,  the  Entente  Imperialists, 
the  counter-revolutionarj^  emigrants,  and  the  Japanese  apes. 

"The  immediate  cause  of  Trotzky's  pious  admonitions  was  a 
sound,  practical  cause.     The  conscripted  muzhik  '  Reds'  and  the 
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RUSSIAN  NUNS  AT  MEAL-TIME  IN  AN  ARCHANGEL  CONVENT. 

Have  they  survived  the  massacres  which,  according  to  refugees,  followed  the  recent 
capture  of  Archangel  by  the  Bolshevik  forces  ? 


volunteer  Lettish  '  Reds'  stationed  at  Nijni-Ufaleisk,  just  west  of 
the  Urals,  fought  a  pitched  battle  (twenty-three  dead)  because 
the  Letts  defiled  the  local  church.  As  a  result,  all  over  East 
Russia  spread  an  anti-Lettish  ferment,  which  seriously  threat- 
ened the  solidarity  of  the  '  Red'  forces.  Noteworthy,  as  showing 
the  measure  in  which  Bolshevism  is  obliged  to  rely  upon  non- 
Russian  elements,  is  the  fact  that  in  this  matter  the  Soviet 
press  mostly  took  sides  with  the  Letts,  and  strongly  criticized 

the  Moscow  Govern- 
ment's policy,  declaring 
that  while  state  patron- 
izing of  superstition 
would  never  succeed  in 
winning  over  the,  at 
heart,  counter  -  revolu- 
tionary muzhiks,  it 
might  dangerously  in- 
cense those  enlightened 
Lettish  elements  which 
are  genuinely  and  stal- 
wartly  Bolshevik.  The 
Government,  as  usual, 
got  its  way;  a  Lettish 
officer  was  degraded ; 
the  central  authorities 
began  to  discourage  fa- 
naticism; and  even  the 
local  Soviet  magnates, 
who  are  usually  much 
less  politic,  set  them- 
selves to  regulating  in- 
stead of  attacking  their 
subjects'  faith. 

"And  so  out  comes  a 
decree  from  avowed 
atheists  prescribing  to 
pious  citizens  how  they 
shall  pray  and  adore,  all 
in  the  best  spirit  of  the 
late  Constantin  Pobic- 
donostseff,  who  trans- 
formed Orthodoxy  under 
the  Romanofs  into  a 
handful  of  dry  bones." 

However,  the  Soviet 
arm  is  not  as  long  as  it 
would  be,  and  occasional 
outbreaks  occur  against 
the  new  state  religion 
by  those  who  see  in  it 
a  backsliding  toward 
counter  -  revolutionism. 
The  Government  resorts 

to  the  motion-picture  in  its  educational  campaign  against  creed. 

We  read: 

"All  over  Soviet  Russia  are  being  shown  filmed  representa- 
tions of  the  opening  by  Soviet  officials  of  the  coffins  of  reputed 
saints,  the  aim  being  to  prove  that  the  relics  to  which  pious 
citizens  ascribed  healing  virtues  were  inventions  of  priests  and 
monks.  The  best-advertised  films  show  the  opening  of  the 
coffins  of  St.  Serge  Radonezh  in  the  Trinity-Sergieyeff  Monas- 
tery, north  of  Moscow,  and  of  St.  Tichon  Zadonsk.  In  order 
to  prove  the  impartiality  of  these  inquiries,  monks,  doctors,  and 
archeologists  are  forced  to  attend  and  be  filmed.  The  exhuma- 
tions represent  the  educative  side  of  the  antireligious  campaign 
which  is  to  continue  until  all  Russians  are  converted  into  un- 
believers. 

"Meantime,  the  believers  are,  according  to  the  new  principle, 
to  be  wisely  regulated  and  guided,  and  occasionally,  according 
to  the  old  practise,  to  be  beaten,  tortured,  or  shot." 

A  slightly  different  view  of  the  new  Soviet  attitude  toward 
religion  in  Russia  is  presented  by  a  writer  in  UHumanite  (Paris). 
He  calls  attention 'to  a  distinct  change  of  attitude  both  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  and  in  the  Church.  There  is  a  new  group 
among  the  clergy,  he  tells  us,  who  have  adopted  a  program  of 
cooperation  with  the  Soviet  power  and  arc  organizing  a  cam- 
paign against  the  old  traditions  of  the  reactionary^  clergy'.     The 
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writer  in  the  French  Soeialist  paper  concludes  vAXh.  this  state- 
ment of  what  he  understands  to  be  the  present  Soviet  policy 
toward  the  Orthodox  Church: 

"At  first  the  clergy  were  molested  by  the  Soviet  Government, 
but  the  time  of  persecution  has  passed.  The  Bolsheviki,  who 
ha\e  to  flo  with  an  extremely  creduloTis  populace,  are  not  foolish 
enough  to  persevere  in  an  antireligious  policy  which  would 
make  them  most  unpopular.  They  are  content  to  pursue  a 
strictly  lay  policy.  They  are  keeping  up  their  harsh  treatment 
of  the  parish  priests,  who  arc  generally  hated  by  the  muzhik, 
but  they  respect  freedoni  of  worship,  and  Moscow  remains  as 
ever  the  city  of  churches." 


WHY   ZION   WAITS   IN   PALESTINE 

IMMEDIATE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  ZIONISM  in  Pales- 
tine is  not  to  be  expected,  according  to  one  recent  inves- 
tigator, who  finds  that  conditions  are  not  much  improved 
after  two  years  of  occupation  by  the  British,  and  who  is  also 
imprest  with  the  belief  that  the  fault  lies  partly  with  the  Jews 
themselves.  A  resident  Jewish  writer  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  optimistic,  and  looks  to  work  as  the  means  to  salvation 
for  "Palestina  Redempta."  In  an  article  appearing  in  The 
Christian  Register  (Unitarian,  Boston),  and  found  to  be  of  suf- 
ficient interest  to  be  reproduced  on  the  front  page  of  The  Ameri- 
can Israelite,  it  is  stated  that  "the  cost  of  living  is  from  five  to 
seven  times  what  it  was — in  part  due,  to  be  sure,  to  world-wide 
conditions,  but  also  due  to  restricted  import  and  taxation." 
The  water  supply  is  inadequate,  roads  need  improving,  and  wood 
can  not  be  cut  or  transported.  There  are  no  horses  to  be  had; 
there  are  few  carriages  and  donkeys,  and  the  rolling  stock  is  out 
of  date.  Further,  "it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  decision  of  the 
British  Government  in  the  matter  of  Zionism  has  also  had  a  bad 
eflfect  upon  the  public  mood."  This  observer  of  conditions  in  the 
Holy  Land  continues: 

"You  will  remember  that  Britain  made  certain  promises  to 
France,  to  Faisal,  and  to  the  Zionists — each  in  an  hour  of  need — 
which  have  been  found  to  be,  in  their  execution,  mutally  exclu- 
sive. That  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  watchful  waiting.  A  move 
in  any  direction  brought  a  crowd  from  two  others.  She  could 
not  afford  to  offend  France,  the  Ally.  She  could  not  afford  to 
offend  thf!  Zionists.  Yet  why  not?  That  is  a  mystery.  Her 
promises  to  them  were  (touched  in  such  vague  terms  as  to  mean 
anything  almost,  short  of  excluding  Jews  from  Palestine.  Altbo 
powerful  and,  for  differf-nt  reasons,  often  pro-rjrrnian  or  anti- 
Russian  during  the  conflict,  their  resentment  would  be  nothing 
compared  with  that  of  offended  Islam.  At  this  very  moment 
the  bad  feeling  among  Syrian  Christians,  Moslems,  and  Druses— 
the  two  latter  traditionally  pro-British — becau.se  Palestine  is  now 
surely  to  be  'given  to  the  Jews,'  is  a  factor  not  to  bo  neglected. 
The  Jews  are  haled,  as  all  Orientals  are  hated  by  other  Ori(>ntals 
who  wear  a  different  coat .  And  t  hey  arc  feared  b\-  t  he  less  clever 
people  of  the  soil,  as  all  foreign  capitalists  are  feared.  Finally, 
they  are  a  worry  to  the  pious  for  an  apparently  opposite  reason 
— the  aUeged  radical  tendencies  of  certain  of  their  number. 

"The  truth  is,  there  are  among  the  Jews  in  Palestine  at  least 
eight  parties.  There  are  the  anti-Zionists,  ])ious  people  who  do 
not  want  1o  interfere  with  God's  own  plans  of  restoration.  Then 
the  neutrals.  Then  supporters  of  the  central  Zionist  organiza- 
tion, mostly  Russian.  Fourt  hly,  the  Mizrahi,  or  religious  Zionist 
party.  Fifthly,  the  ratlier  comfortable  and  lukewarm  bourgeois 
party,  too  comfortable  to  yearn  for  residence  on  ban-en  hillsides 
or  undfr  moldy  arfhes  in  an  atrnosj)here  of  sewer-gas,  and  there- 
fore small  in  number,  and  lransi«'nt.  Sixthly,  the  inlernatioiuil 
socialists.  Seventhly,  Bolsheviki.  Eighthly,  thf;  Palestinian 
party,  which  is  in  j)art  a  s<'parate  entity  and  in  i)art  a  tendency 
throughout  the  other  partie-s.  They  are  individuals  who,  as 
speakers  of  .somewhat  better  Hebrew,  bf^lieve  that  they  should 
have  a  very  large  share  of  influence  in  the  direction  of  events 
and  shaping  of  policies.  The  Jews,  of  whom  then'  are  nuuiy, 
who  would  abolish  Zionism  because  a  menace  to  tlirir  jjresent 
citizenship,  do  not,  of  course,  com(!  to  F'alestine. 

"The  fpi'stion  now  is:  In  what  guise  is  the  'establishment 
of  a  Jewish  home  in  Pnlr-stine'  to  he  effected?  And  the  whole 
land  crie;;  oul:    'Mow  long?     Do  something.'" 


But  a  different  note,  resulting,  perhaps,  from  a  closer  api)raisal, 
comes  from  A.  D.  Gordoon,  a  Palestinian  workman,  excerpts 
from  whose  letters  appear  in  The  Maccahcan,  a  Zionist  organ. 
His  message  is  "plain  home-talk,"  for  everything  in  Palestine 
wears  "the  same  homely  work-a-day  phy.siognomy  as  anywhere 
else,"  and  "\o\i  will  find  here  the  same  trivialities,  th<*  sam<> 
meannesses,  if  you  like — as  anywhere  else."  This  tiller  of  the 
soil  sees  salvation  in  work,  and  he  urges  :^ 

"Congregation  upon  our  own  soil  means  the  end  of  intellectual 
parasitism  upon  an  alien  body  politic.  For  better  or  worse, 
we  must  have  our  homeland,  our  own  work.  There  is  no  tie 
between  men  so  strong  as  common  work.  Nothing  but  common 
work  can  regenerate  us — not  debates  or  researches  on  formulas 
of  compromise.  The  elews  of  everj^  land  have  their  local  tasks, 
but  there  is  only  one  universal  Jewish  task:  to  prepare  a  corner 
of  the  earth  for  our  own  national  life.  With  the  end  of  the 
war  we  may  begin  now.  Part  of  the  ground  is  plowed  and 
waiting." 

GEOGRAPHY'S   DEBT  TO   THE 
MISSIONARY 

GEOGRAPHY'S  SHARE  in  the  general  debt  of  civiliza- 
tion to  missionaries  has  been  nearly  forgotten,  points 
out  a  writer  in  the  religious  press,  who  recalls  that  the 
advance  agents  of  Christianity  have  greatly  extended  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  globe  and  have  been  noteworthy  as  map-makers. 
They  have  replaced  much  in  the  "guess  maps"  of  the  Middle 
Ages  by  exact  and  accurate  descriptions  of  regional  geography, 
and  their  explorations,  as  notably  in  the  case  of  Livingstone, 
have  added  large  store  to  our  knowledge  of  strange  peoples  and 
lands.  Much  of  the  earlier  information  concerning  our  own 
country  was  gained  at  first  hand  by  the  Spanish  missionaries  who 
preceded  the  gold-hunters  and  colonists.  How  deeply  indebted 
to  the  early  missionaries  is  the  science  of  geography  is  told  by 
The  Church  Missionary  Review  (London),  whose  article  is  thus 
summarized  by  The  Churchman  (New  York): 

"To  the  Jesuits  and  the  Franciscans  belongs  the  credit  for 
defining  many  of  the  routes  between  China  and  India.  It  was 
a  Jesuit,  Gerbillon,  who  in  the  seventeenth  century  brought 
back  information  in  regard  to  the  Altai  Mountains,  the  Kerulen 
River,  and  the  Baikal  Lake,  who  fixt  their  positions  by  sound 
observations  and  outlined  a  large  field  of  new  geography. 
Another  member  of  the  same  band.  Regis,  surveyed  Manchuria 
for  the  first  time.  Finally  the  revision  of  ancient  ("hinese  maps 
was  entrusted  entirely  to  the  Jesuits.  In  the  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  centuries  it  was  the  Jesuits  who  brought,  back 
the  information  in  regard  to  Tibet  which  made  exact  maps 
possible,  and  as  late  as  1906-07  one  of  the  agents  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  made  plane  table  notes  of  a  part  of 
the  Szechwan  Province  of  western  C'hina,  which  before  was  almost, 
entirely  unknown.  \i\  Africa  also  it  was  Jesuit  missionaries 
who  brought  back  the  first  reliable  information  of  the  jungles 
and  rivers  of  the  interior.  Of  the  debt  geography  owes  the 
Protestant  missionaries  of  the  nineteenth  century  most  peoph^ 
are  more  aware.  Livingstone,  it  is  .said,  'was  th(>  greatest  ex- 
ponent of  the  art  and  purpose  of  geographical  exploration,  and 
exercised  the  most  profound  influence;  on  the  (>xtension  of  this 
branch  of  human  knowledge  of  any  num  of  his  (country.' 

"In  Madagascar,  in  the?  Kongo  basin,  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
in  New  Guinea,  missionary  geogra])h(!rs  have;  made  valuable 
researches.  In  America  those  familiar  with  the  missions  in 
southern  California  and  Texas  realize  something  of  the  contri- 
bution Spanish  missionaries  made  to  tlu*  oi)ening  up  of  our 
own  country.  South  Ameri(?a  in  the  sixt(>entli  and  seventeenth 
centuries  was  actually  better  known  than  Africa,  due  largely 
to  th(!  g(>ographical  research  of  the  Jesuit.  missionari(^s,  and  the 
Amazon,  the;  Parana  basin,  and  oilier  gnuit  districts  were  first 
visited  by  pioneers  of  the  (^atholic  Church.  * 

"  Th(>  missionaries  no  longer  have  (he  field  of  g(>()graphical  e.x- 
))l()ra1ion  to  lliemselves,  but  they  still  from  time  to  lime  make 
valuable  contributions  to  our  knowledge;  of  r(>gional  ge()grai)iiy. 
Few  of  us  will  forget  the  thrill  of  pride  that  chun-hmen  fell 
wiien  it  was  announced  that  Archdeacon  Stuck  and  his  party 
from  our  Alaskan  mi.ssion  were,  the  first  to  scale  the  snowy 
heights  of  Mt.  Denaii." 
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"I  am  a  Campbell's  farmer  boy 

Wherever  I  appear 
I  sow  the  seeds  of  health  and  joy 

With  Campbell's  wholesome  cheer.' 


•<>0e*K  tr>  -■.,«*'!*^..te5    ■" 


You  sow  good  health 
when  you  eat  good  soup 

You  begin  at  the  very  beginning. 
Good    soup    supplies   valuable    nourishment  vv^hich 
you  cannot  obtain  so  readily  in  any  other  form. 

It  also  tones  the  appetite  and  strengthens  digestion 
so  that  you  obtain  increased  nourishment  from  all 
other  food.  There's  vs^onderful  health  value  in 
Campbell's  tempting  Vegetable  Soup. 

The  strong  invigorating  stock  made  from  selected 
beef  is  combined  w^ith  plenty  of  delicious  vegetables — 
fifteen  in  all  besides  fine  herbs,  nourishing  barley  and 
dainty  macaroni  alphabets. 

A  feast  in  itself — this  appetizing  soup,  especially  so  for 
the  youngsters,  and  for  all  whose  appetites  need  coaxing. 

Ejijoy  it  regularly  and  often. 

21  kinds 


1/ 


poo 


:/ 


Use  ihese  diagrams  io 
select  your  Sie/co  BuSdin^s 


Standardized  Sectional  Steel  Buildings  will 
solve  your  building  problem.  They  are  per- 
manent in  character  and  fireproof.  They  can 
be  delivered  quickly.  Because  every  unit 
leaves  the  factory  completely  assembled, 
STEFCO  buildings  are  erected  with  only 
common  labor. 

Typical  examples  of  the  uses  to  which  STEFCO 
buildings  are  put  are  furnished  by  the  following: — 

Iiiland  Steel  Company,  manufacturing. 

Browning  Engineering  Co.,  manufacturing. 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.,  storage. 

Live  Poultry  Transit  Co.  car  shops  and  storage. 

Sinclair  Refining  Company,  tank  wagon  stations  and  ma- 
chine shops. 

Texas  Co.,  storage,  boiler  houses,  pumping  stations,  and 
machine  shops. 

Rosenbaum  Brothers,  grain  and  feed  storage. 

Consult  the  diagram  and  let  us  figure  your  new 
building.  If  you  build  with  STEFCO,  it  will  save 
time  and  money,  whether  you  need  a  complete 
manufacturing  plant  or  a  Ford  garage. 

Steel  Fabricating  Corporation 

General  SaJes  Office 

38  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 

Factories:  Harvey,  111.,  and  Chicago  Heights,  111. 


STEEL  FABRICATING   CORP., 
38  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  lU. 

Send  detail  on 


-ft.  wide,  by. 


To  be  used  for. 
Name- 
Address 


_ft.  long,  by. 


bldg. 

.ft.  high 


Made  by 
the  mile 


Sold  by 
the  foot 


Clear  Span  Building 
' C 


Two  STEFCO  Standardized  Sectional  Steel 
Buildings  used  for  manufacturing  by  Tfie  Standard 
Ship  Building  Company  at  Shooter's  Island,  N.  Y. 


Standard  type 
AB — Clearance  foundation  to  eaves,  8' — 10'. 
BD— Clear  span  width.S'— 10'— 12'— 16'— 20' 
—24'— 30'. 
Lengths  in  multiples  of  8  feet. 
Heavy  Type 

**         AB— 10'— 12'-'16'.  C 

BD— 16— 20'— 24'— 30'— 32'— 36'— 40'. 
Lengths  in  multiples  of  8  feet. 
Extia  Heavy  Type 
AB— «'— 10'— 12'— 16'— 20'— 24'. 
BD— 50'. 

Lengths  in  multiples  of  16  feet. 
Monitors    can    be   furnished    on    all    types. 

Valley  Building 
c  c 


Lengths,  widths  in 

any  combination 

of  same  type,  and 

heights  as  in  Clear 

Span  building 

Crane 


Furnished  in 
Standard,  Heavy, 
and  Extra 
'Heavy  Types 


W^ 


L 

GBSt 


Heavy  Type 

c    B'B'— 16'— 20'— 24'  C 
—30'— 32'— 36'— 40'. 
B  F  —20'. 

A'B'— Add  10'  to  AB. 
A  B  —10'— 12'— 16'. 
Lengths  in  multiples  of 
8  feet. 

Extra  Heavy  Type 
B'B'— 50  feet.  A'B'— Add  12^6'  to  AB. 

B  F  — 25  feet,         A  B  — 8'— 10'— 1 2' — 16' — 20'. 
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CURRENT'     POETRY 


TO  read  a  "new"  poem  by  George 
Gissing  is  a  literary  event  tho  delayed. 
This  one,  expressing  in  a  wistful  way  the 
general  pessimistic  view  of  life  of  this  late 
Victorian,  appears  in  the  January  English 
Review  (London)  with  a  note  saying  it  was 
"  sent  to  Mrs.  Frederic  Harrison  at  the 
time  [1883]  and  has  not  been  printed 
before."  Gissing  about  this  period  was 
acting  as  tutor  to  her  son,  Austin  Harrison, 
now  editor  of  The  English  Review: 

THE  DEATH  OF  THE  CHILDREN 

(BURNED  IN  A  WORKHOUSE  FIRE. 
CHRISTMAS,  1883) 

By  Geokqe  Gissing 

O  children,  Death  in  kindness  bade  you  rise, 

And  quit  the  game,  while  life  was  yet  but  play ; 

Tho  sad  to  us  the  closing  winter  day 
That  quench'd  the  gleam  of  laughter  in  your  eyes. 
What  tho  the  anguish  of  the  dread  surprize 

Marr'd  the  young  faces  when  at  rest  they  lay? 

One  moment  summ'd  the  sorrow-laden  way 
We  weary  o'er  in  growing  old  and  wise. 

Mourn  not  the  children.     If  we  needs  must  mourn. 
Be  it  for  those  their  loss  leaves  desolate, 
Wlule  death  withholds  his  oft-entreated  boon. 

And  should  they  sorrow  that,  by  toil  xinwom. 
Their  dear  ones  rest  so  early,  and  kind  fate 
Spares  them  the  heat  and  biirden  of  the  noon? 

The  eternal  duel  between  man  and 
nature  sometimes  turns  to  the  advantage 
of  the  latter,  and  the  zest  of  this  poet's 
presentation  of  nature's  inning  shows  where 
he  stands  as  the  applausive  audience. 
McClure's  for  January  contains  this: 

THE  PANTHER 

By  Edwin  Markham 

The  moon  shears  up  on  Tahoe  now : 

The  panther  leaps  to  the  tamarack  bough. 

She  crouches,  hugging  the  crooked  limb : 

She  hears  the  nearing  steps  of  him 

Who  sent  the  little  puff  of  smoke 

That  stretched  her  mate  beneath  the  oak. 

Her  eyes  biirn  beryl,  two  yellow  balls. 
As  Fate  coimts  out  his  last  footfalls. 
A  sudden  spring,  a  demon  cry, 
Camivoroiis  laughter  to  the  sky. 
Her  teeth  are  fastened  in  his  throat 
(The  moon  rides  in  her  silver  boat.) 
And  now  one  scream  of  long  delight 
Across  the  caverns  of  the  night  1 

The  mystical  suggestion,  the  smooth, 
rhythmic  flow  are  things  that  contend 
together  to  recommend  this  out  of  the 
February  Harper's.  The  literature  of 
trees,  particularly  in  verse,  is  growing: 

THE  TREES 

By  Alice  Brown 

The  bare  white  birch,  like  a  bather,  bends  over 
the  river. 

As  stiU  as  a  dream. 
Not  ia,  twig  of  the  tree  in  air  is  astir,  not  a  quiver 

O'er-ripples  the  stream. 

The  roots  of  the  tree  in  the  air  and  the  tree  in  the 
water 
Are  met,  and  entwine. 
One  stem  is  a  scion  of  the  earth  and  one  Is  the 
daughter 
Of  that  stillness  divine. 


Yet  when  the  dusk  falls  or  ever  a  wanton  wind 
bloweth. 
One  siglis  and  is  gone. 
And  which  was  the  tree  and  which  was  the  image 
none  knoweth. 
For  both  were  as  one. 


In  various  departments  in  this  weekly  the 
question  of  bringing  home  the  dead  from 
France  has  been  treated,  the  last  time  in 
our  issue  for  February  7,  where  the  matter 
was  presented  pro  and  con  without  bias 
on  our  part.  The  side  which  favors  the 
return  of  our  dead  may  have  been  given 
poetic  expression,  but  such  has  not  come 
under  our  notice.  This  one  in  the  New 
York  Herald  recommends  no  removal  and 
may  furnish  a  comforting  thought  even 
to  those  who  ardently  desire  to  have  their 
loved  ones  brought  home: 

THEIR  MORE  PERFECT   DAY 

By  Anna  May  Dudley 

Why  bring  your  hero  dead  from  France? 

They  are  not  there! 

The  outer  garments  of  their  birth 

Lie  scattered  with  the  dust  of  earth. 

Nay,  they  are  not  there. 

But  freed  from  bonds  of  human  care 

Still  mingle  with  the  hving  everywhere. 

'Tis  but  a  veil  divides  them  from  the  view ; 

Our  finite  senses  ne'er  can  enter  through 

Save  in  the  quiet  of  the  midnight  deep, 

When  Ufe  withdraws  its  mantle  from  our  sleep. 

In  that  dim  borderland  where  time  doth  cease, 

The  spirits  of  your  loved  have  foimd  release. 

Why  bring  your  hero  dead  from  France? 

They  are  not  there! 

The  sight  of  grief  o'er  mortal  clay 

But  saddens  their  more  perfect  day. 

Nay,  let  them  he, 

And  lift  your  gaze  imto  the  simset  sky. 

Where  trails  the  glory  of  its  rays  on  high. 

Or,  where  the  dome  of  heaven's  starry  light 

Unfolds  its  splendor  to  our  earthly  sight. 

Where  sphere  on  sphere  in  cahn  array 

A  down  the  ages  hold  eternal  sway, 

Or  gleams  the  light  of  some  bright  star. 

Through  time  and  space  reflected  from  afar — 

There  with  Eternity  your  loved  ones  stand, 

Held  safely  in  the  "Hollow  of  His  Hand." 

War  or  peace  as  the  ideal  state  of  man 
is  still  debated,  tho  the  five  years,  it 
would  be  thought,  gave  us  enough  of  ex- 
perience to  frame  a  decision.  Among  some 
of  the  later  books  of  war- verse  is  "Ducks, 
and  Other  Verses,"  by  F.  W.  Harvey 
(Sidgwick  &  Jackson,  London),  containing 
a  sonnet  where  it  seems  to  be  pleaded 
that  victory  to  be  achieved,  even  through 
the  miseries  and  wrongs  of  war,  is  worth 

the  cost: 

GOODNESS 

By  F.  W.  Harvey 

Dream  not  that  anything  more  strong  can  be 

Than  simple  goodness,  but  consider  well 

The  nat\ire  of  the  thing,  how  in  a  hell 

Of  blazing  wickedness  and  misery 

It  shines  more  fierce  than  fierce  iniquity. 

Oh,  heed  you  not  those  lying  mouths  which  tell 

God's  burning  zeal  of  love  most  terrible 

To  lie  in  pools  of  passive  piety. 

For  goodness  is  a  passion  in  tho  soul 


More  fierce  than  earthly  passion,  and  its  peace 
Is  pinnacled  on  violence.     Desire 
Biuns  there  in  blossom  of  white  ecstasies. 
Mighty  as  thunder  hear  God's  message  roll: 
"Whoso  is  near  to  Me  is  near  the  fire." 

An  occasional  poem  as  felicitous  as  the 
one  we  quote  below  from  the  Irish  States- 
man (Dublin),  and  a  delightfully  ironic 
book  on  George  Moore,  are  aU  that  we  have 
seen  of  the  present  writer,  who  lives  in 
Dublin,  and  has  been  a  lifelong  friend  of 
the  Yeats  family.  Her  talent  is  un- 
mistakable: 

THE  ARROWS  OF  LIGHT 

By  Susan  L.  Mitchell 

One  set  the  doorway  of  my  house  ajar 

That  I  might  hear  life  trilling  from  afar. 

I  feared  her  singing  armies,  feared  to  ride 

Amid  her  hurrying  hosts,  altho  a  tide 

Of  music  in  my  being  echoed  all 

The  sweetness  and  persuasion  of  her  call. 

I  shut  my  door,  I  bolted  it  with  fears, 

I  closed  my  ears,  myself  I  closed  my  ears. 

They  wiU  not  open  now  for  any  tears. 

One  rained  His  brightness  downward  tlu-ough  my 

clay 
And  bid  me  waken  to  His  high  noonday. 
!My  being  did  her  myriad  eyes  unclose 
And  deemed  His  watcliing  legions  were  her  foes 
Aiming  to  wound  her  with  the  wounds  of  light. 
The  cruel  arrows  of  the  infinite. 
To  all  my  windows  fear,  the  traitor,  flies, 
Bids  shut  mine  eyes.     Oh,  shall  I  shut  mine  eyes 
To  open  them  no  more  to  any  cries? 

Old  age  has  its  claims,  seldom  allowed 
perhaps,  and  even  less  often  demanded, 
but  Thomas  Hardy  has  the  courage  of  his 
years,  and  perhaps  also  of  his  disillusion. 
When  it  is  so  beautifully  exprest  as  this 
from  The  Fortnightly  Review  (London),  it  is 
surely  worthy  of  literary  consideration: 

BY  MELLSTOCK  CROSS  AT  THE 
YEAR'S  END 

By  Thomas  Hardy,  O.M. 

Why  go  the  east  road  now?  .  .  . 
That  way  a  youth  went  on  a  morrow 
After  mirth,  and  he  brought  back  sorrow 

Painted  upon  his  brow: 

Why  go  the  east  road  now? 

Why  go  the  north  road  now? 
Tom,  leaf-strewn,  as  if  scoured  by  foemen — 
Once  edging  fiefs  of  my  forefolk  yeomen- 
Stalwart  peers  of  the  plow: 
Why  go  the  north  road  now? 

Why  go  the  west  road  now? 
Thence  to  us  came  she,  bosom-burning, 
Welcome  with  joyousness  returning.   .  .  . 

She  sleeps  under  the  bough: 

Why  go  the  west  road  now? 

Why  go  the  south  road  now? 
That  way  marched  they  some  are  forgetting. 
Stark  to  the  moon  left,  past  regretting 

Loves  who  have  falsed  their  vow.  .   .  . 

Why  go  the  south  road  now? 

Why  go  any  road  now? 
White  stands  the  handpost  for  brisk  onbearers, 
"Halt!"  is  the  word  for^  wan-cheeked  farers 

Mxising  on  Whither  and  How.   .   .   . 

Why  go  any  road  now? 

Such  are  for  new  feet  now; 
Hark  there  to  chit-chat,  kisses,  laughter; 
Yea,  there  be  plenty  to  go  hereafter 

By  these  ways,  I  trow!  .  ^  . 

They  are  for  new  feet  now. 
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LESSONS '  IN  'AMERICAN  -  CITIZENSHIP 

Prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and  especially  designed  for  School  use 


PATHS   TO   THE   PRESIDENCY— H 

FROM  McKINLEY  TO  HARRISON 


RECAPITULATION — In  the  previous  article  we  traced  the 
public  career  of  President  Wilson,  of  ex-President  Taft, 
■  and  of  the  late  President  Roosevelt.  The  pursuits  of 
President  Wilson  were  in  the  field  of  education  and  of  letters,  it 
was  shown,  until  he  suddenh-  loomed  in  politics  with  his  nomina- 
tion for  the  Governorship  of  New  Jersey  in  1910.  President 
Wilson  was  then  in  his  fifty-fourth  year,  and  as  an  educator  had 
reached  the  high  rank  of  president  of  Princeton  University. 
The  high  road  of  ex-President  Taft's  career  was  in  the  realm  of 
law,  from  which  his  exceptional  abilities  and  the  course  of  events 
inevitablj'  turned  him  to  political  life.  But  the  late  President 
Roosevelt,  it  will  be  recalled,  joined  the  Republican  party  as 
soon  as  he  had  terminated  his  post-graduate  course  in  law  at 
Columbia  University  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  politics  as  a 
career.  In  the  present  paper  we  proceed  still  further  backward 
in  the  line  of  Presidential  succession,  citing  the  New  International 
Encyclopedia  as  authority  for  the  data  here  presented. 

WILLIAM  McKINLEY  (1843-1901)  —  The  twenty-fifth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  born  at  Niles,  Ohio,  January  29, 
1843,  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  He  was  early  engaged,  as  had 
been  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him,  in  the  iron  industry. 
He  secured,  however,  some  education  at  the  Poland  Academy, 
and  later  entered  Allegheny  College,  at  MeadviUe,  Pa.,  altho  he 
soon  withdrew  and  engaged  in  teaching  school.  He  was  thus 
occupied  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and  early  enlisted, 
being  mustered  into  the  Twenty-third  Ohio  Volunteers  on  June 
11,  1861. 

As  Major  McKinley  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer 
service  on  July  25,  1865,  and  immediately  took  up  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Glidden,  eomf)leting  his  preparation 
by  a  course  at  the  Albany  Law  School.  Being  admitted  to  the 
-bar  in  1867,  he  established  himself  at  Canton,  Ohio,  his  home, 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  altho  Stark  County  was  Demo- 
cratic, he,  a  Republican,  was  elected  its  prosecuting  attorney  in 
1869.  In  1875,  when  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor 
was  Colonel  Hayes,  McKinley  took  an  active  part  in  the  cam- 
paign and  began  to  attract  national  attention  by  his  speeches 
in  favor  of  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  He  was  him- 
self elected  to  Congress  in  the  year  following,  and  served  in  the 
Lower  House  for  seven  consecutive  terms  in  spite  of  repeated 
attempts  of  the  Democrats  to  gerrymander  him  home.  When 
Garfield  was  transferred  to  the  Senate,  McKinley  succeeded  him 
as  a  memjaer  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House. 
In  the  same  term  he  spoke  vigorously  against  the  repeal  of  the 
Federal  Election  Law,  and  his  speech  on  the  subject  was  used 
as  a  campaign  document  in  1880.  In  that  campaign  he  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  was  chair- 
man of  the  Ohio  State  Convention,  and  was  himself  reelected  to 
Congre-srf. 

In  the  next  national  campaign  also  he  took  an  active  part, 
drafting  the  tariff  X)lank  in  the  Republican  platform.  In  the 
succeeding  administration  ho  became  a  leader  in  opposition  to 
the  Mills  Bill  and  to  President  Cleveland's  plan  of  tariff  reform. 
Again  in  the  campaign  of  1888  he  prepared  the  tariff  plank  of 
the  Republican  platform,  being  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions.  He  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  campaign  of 
John  Sherman,  altho  at  one  time  it  seemed  that  the  convention 
would  be  turned  to  himself.     He  prevented  that  contingency, 


however,  by  a  vigorous  speech.  By  this  time  he  was  recognized 
as  a  distinctively  national  leader,  and  altho  Thomas  B.  Reed 
secured  the  speakership  of  the  House,  McKinley  was  made 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  in  that 
position  framed  and  eaiTied  through  Congress  the  highly  pro- 
tectionist tariff  which  bears  his  name.  In  the  election  of  1890 
he  was  defeated.  Ending  his  congressional  service  in  1891,  he 
was  in  the  same  year  elected  Governor  of  Ohio  by  a  plurality  of 
more  than  21,000  over  Campbell,  who  in  1890  carried  the  State 
by  11,000,  and  the  success  was  emphasized  in  1893,  when 
McKinley  was  reelected  by  about  81,000  plurality.  His 
administrations  as  Governor  were  in  general  such  as  to  enhance 
his  reputation  outside  of  his  State,  and  to  mark  him  still  more 
plainly  as  a  national  leader. 

He  was  thus  the  natural  and  the  leading  candidate  before  the 
St.  Louis  Convention  in  1896,  where  on  the  first  ballot  he  received 
661  ^  votes  out  of  a  total  of  906.  Coming  out  now  strongly  for 
the  gold  standard,  in  accordance  with  his  party's  platform,  he 
quieted  the  fears  aroused  by  his  earlier  course  and  even  by  his 
support  of  the  Sherman  BiU  so  late  as  1890,  and  took  a  vigorous 
lead  in  the  work  against  the  free-silver  campaign  of  Bryan. 
His  personal  campaign  was  unusual  in  that  he  remained  at 
Canton  throughout,  making,  however,  some  300  speeches  from 
his  own  porch  and  there  addressing  in  the  aggregate  probably 
1,000,000  persons.  Altho  he  received  in  the  popular  vote  a 
plurality  of  only  about  600,000  votes  in  a  total  of  more  than 
14,000,000  votes,  he  nevertheless  received  271  electoral  votes  as 
against  176  cast  for  Bryan.  In  1900  he  was  again  nominated, 
and  received  292  electoral  votes,  while  Bryan,  again  his  com- 
petitor, received  only  155.  In  the  full  swing  of  triumph  following 
his  second  inauguraton  and  incident  to  a  general  recognition  of 
the  success  of  his  work  in  the  country's  new  possessions,  the 
President  was  mortally  stricken  by  an  assassin,  Czolgosz,  while 
holding  a  public  reception  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  at 
Buffalo  on  September  6,  1901. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND  (1837-1908)— He  was  the  twenty- 
second  and  twenty-fourth  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
was  born  at  Caldwell,  N.  J.,  on  March  18,  1837,  the  son  of  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman.  The  family  moved  from  Caldwell  to 
New  York  State,  and  it  was  in  Fayetteville,  near  Syracuse, 
and  in  Clinton  that  young  Cleveland  received  a  somewhat 
elementary  education.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1853,  he 
became  a  teacher  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
but  presently  was  induced  by  his  uncle,  Lewis  F.  Allen,  to  make 
his  home  in  Buffalo,  where  he  studied  law  and  was  in  1859  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  Four  years  later  he  became  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  Erie  County,  but  was  defeated  as  a  Democratic 
candidate  for  District  Attorney  in  .  1865.  In  1870  he  was 
elected  sheriff  of  the  county  and  held  the  position  for  three 
years.  He  then  resumed  the  practise  of  law  and  acquired  a 
local  reputation  for  firmness  and  integrity.  By  November,  1881, 
he  had  so  imprest  his  fellow  citizens  that  men  of  all  parties 
joined  in  electing  him  as  Mayor  of  Buffalo,  in  the  belief  that  he 
would  suppress  the  political  and  social  corruption  that  was  mak- 
ing that  city  notorious.  Cleveland  more  than  mot  the  expecta- 
tions of  his  followers  and  showed  himself  so  unflinchingly  cour- 
ageous and  so  indifferent  to  all  insidious  influences  as  to  work 

{Continued  on  page  86) 


A  day  seldom  passes  without  affording  beneficial  uses  for  Listerine 


RQmoving  thQ  CausQ  of  Tooth  Docay 


0. 


Bacteria  cause  tooth  decay.  And  bacteria 
develop  rapidly  under  the  loose  margins  of 
the  gums  and  between  the  teeth,  unless 
effectively  checked. 

Listerine,  because  it  is  a  liquid,  penetrates 
to  these  places.  Listerine,  because  of  its 
antiseptic  properties,  prevents  bacterial 
development.  It  removes  the  cause  of  tooth 
decay. 

Therefore,  a  thorough  Listerine  mouth- 
wash should  follow  the  regular  tooth  brush- 
ing. 

The  tooth  brush  keeps  the  teeth  clean. 
Listerine  keeps  them  sound. 

The  antiseptic  strength  of  Listerine  is  due 
to  balsamic  essences  and  ozoniferous  oils. 

Listerine  is  non  -  poisonous — safe  for  use 
either  diluted  or  undiluted.  For  this  reason 
it  is  particularly  serviceable  for  household 
use. 

Manufactured  only  by 

LAMBERT  PHARMACAL  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


t/ie  safo  antiseptic 
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WORLD'S    PAPER    CURRENCY   NOW    SEVEN    TIMES    THE    AMOUNT    IN    1914 

(The  Americas) 

Papbr  Circulation  and  Gold  Reserve  of  the  Principal  Countries  of  the  World  in  1914,  1918  and  1919  Transformed 

TO  United  States  Dollars  at  Normal  (Pre-War)  Values  of  the  Currencies  of  the  Respective  Countries 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


B«Uig$T»nU : 
Austria-Hungary . 

Australia 

Belgixim 

BrsLzil 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Egypt 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain*.  .  . 

Greece 

India 

Italy 

Japan 

New  Zealand.  .  .  . 

Portugal 

Koumania 

R  ussia 

Siam 

South  .Africa 

Turkey 


United  .States . 


Total  (Belligerents) »4.358 

Principal  Neutrals  : 

Argentina 

Denmark 

Holland 

Java 

Norway 

Sweden 

Spain 

Switzerland 


JULY,  1914 

Per  cent, 
of  Gold 

NOVEMBER, 

191S 

Per  cent, 
of  Gold 

DECEMBER. 

1919 

Per  cent, 
of  Gold 

Gold 

Notes 

to  Notes 

Gold 

Notes 

to  Notes 

Gold 

Notes 

to  Notes 

$254 

$464 

54.8 

$53 

$7,206 

.7 

$52 

$10,099 

.5 

.  29 

48 

60.4 

85 

255 

33.3 

86 

260 

33.1 

651 

180 

36.7 

no  data 

no  data 

no  data 

691 

909 

7.5 

125's 

175 

71.4 

38 

560 

6.8 

44 

582 

7.6 

27= 

32 

83.3 

12 

342 

3.6 

9 

476 

2.0 

94 

162 

58.2 

no  data 

no  data 

no  data 

123 

300 

40.9 

8 

13 

60.1 

no  data 

no  data 

no  data 

17 

301 

5.2 

7 

24 

28.3 

8 

213 

3.9 

8 

205 

4.0 

806 

1,301 

62 . 0" 

665' 

5.951 

11.2 

710'» 

7,286 

9.6 

298 

692 

43.2 

621 

4,127 

15.0 

266 

7,561 

3.5 

195 

140 

134.6 

521 

2,049 

25.6 

594 

2,132 

22.9 

47 

30 

120.0 

277 

221 

125.5 

347 

266 

130.3 

124 

220 

56.2 

174 

330 

52.7 

no  data 

no  data 

no  data 

236' 

337 

70.0 

160 

1,621 

9.8 

157 

2,085 

7.5 

106 

159 

66.8 

330 

401 

82.3 

389 

532 

73.1 

30 

10 

300.0 

40 

30 

130.0 

39 

36 

112.0 

6 

83 

7.3 

9 

265 

3.5 

10 

400 

2.6 

43 « 

147 

2S.9 

34* 

457 

7.3 

35^ 

721 

4.8 

7775 

795 

98.3 

6285 

8,936 

7.0 

336 

9,456« 

3.5 

4 

12 

33.7 

6 

24 

27.3 

no  data 

no  data 

no  data 

38 

11 

340.1 

43 

23 

188.2 

no  data 

no  data 

no  data 

16 

9 

177.7 

no  data 

630 

no  data 

no  data 

704 

no  data 

1,023 

1.050 

99.6 

2,199 

3.643 

63.2 

2,107 

4,051 

$48,362 

52.3 

»4.358 

$6,109 

71.3 

$5,903' 

$37,284 

15.8 

$5,3983 

11.2 

$235 

$428 

54.8 

$379 

$494 

76.6 

$394 

$513 

76.8 

20 

42 

47.2 

51 

115 

44.4 

52 

130 

39.8 

6(i 

126 

52.1 

282 

439 

64.2 

256 

420 

61.1 

12 

47 

25.8 

43 

80 

55.2 

65 

116 

55.7 

14 

33 

43.8 

33 

110 

29.7 

40 

115 

34.5 

28 

60 

46.2 

75 

211 

35.5 

81 

194 

41.8 

106 

378 

28.1 

434 

627 

68.6 

471 

749 

62.9 

35 

52 

67.2 

74 

185 

39.7 

92 

183 

50.5 

Total  (Principal  Neutrals) . 


516 


Grand  Total $  1,874 


Allies $3,763 

Central  Powers 595 


Total  (Belligerents) $4,358 

Total  (Principal  Neutrals) 516 


Grand  Total 


.$4,874 


$1,166 

$7,275 


$4,912 
1.197 

$6,109 
1.166 

$7,275 


44.3 
70.0 


$1,371 

$7,274 


RECAPITULATION 


76.6 
49.7 

71.3 
44.3 

70.0 


$5,217 
686 

$5,903 
1,371 

$7,274 


$2,261 
$39,545 


$24,979 
12.305 

$37,284 
2.261 

$39,545 


60.6 
18.4 


20.9 
5.5 

15.8 
60.6 

18.4 


$1,451 
$6,849 


$5,071 
327 

$5,398 
1,451 

$6,849 


Emropean  figures  are  those  of  great  government  banks,  and  do  not  include  those  of  other  banks  of  issue. 


$2,421 
$50,783 


$29,591 
18,771 

$48,362 
2,421 

$50,783 


59.9 
13.7 


17.1 
1.7 

11.2 
59.9 

13.7 


1  Gold  and  silver.  -  Estimated. 

•Includes  Bank  of  England  and  "currency  notes  account." 
•  "Cash."  '  Excluding  gold  held  abroad. 

'October  29,  1917;    does  not  include  Bolshevik  currency,  estimated  at 
$34,000,000,000  at  end  of  1919.  '  Exclusive  of  Turkey,  not  available. 


«  Exclusive  of  Turkey  and  Russia,  not  available. 

•  Exclusive  of  gold  held  abroad,  stated  at  $396,100,000. 
J"  Exclusive  of  gold  held  abroad,  stated  at  $384,900,000. 
"  Includes  holdings  abroad,  not  separately  stated  . 
"  Based  on  reports  of  U.  S.  Director  of  Mint. 


FACTS  ABOUT  CHINESE  TRADE 

(Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.) 

Chinese  imports  from  Japan  increased  714  per  cent,  between 
1904  and  1918,  from  the  United  States  244  per  cent.,  and  from 
J^ngland  49  per  cent.,  according  to  a  commercial  handbook  on 
China  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Department  of  Commerce.  The  publication  of  this  volume  is 
attributed  to  the  keen  interest  of  American  exporters  in  Chinese 
markets. 

In  Shantung,  says  the  handbook,  the  trade  of  Tsingtau  has 
nearly  doubled  since  the  Japanese  occupied  the  port.  The 
Japanese  administration  at  Dairen,  in  Manchuria,  has  been 
active  in  trade  promotion,  and  the  commerce  there  has  increased, 
in  eleven  years,  from  $22,000,000  to  $198,000,000.  The  United 
States  has  made  substantial  progress  in  selling  merchandise  to 
China,  shipping  $117,000,000  wortli  in  the  fiscal  year  1919  as 
against  $.57,000,0(X)  in  1914,  just  before  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  In  one  notable  item,  however,  a  great  decrease  has  oc- 
curred; our  sales  of  cotton  goods  to  China  have  fallen  off  from 
nearly  $30,000,000  in  1906  to  $1,200,000  in  1918. 

China's  foreign  trade,  the  new  book  shows,  is  five  times  as 
great  to-day  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  When  the  per  capita 
foreign  trade  is  equivalent  to  that  of  Australasia,  the  total  will 
be  $G.j,000,000,00(J  instead  of  the  present  $1,200,000,000,  and 
Commercial  Attach6  Arnold  believes  that  this  figure  may  even- 
tually be  attained,  basing  his  opinion  on  the  country's  vast 
wealth  in  coal  and  basic  metals,  in  vegetable  and  animal  products, 
and  the  industrious,  adaptable  character  of  its  population. 
Taking  the  single  item  of  coal,  it  appears  that  China  has  enough 


to  supply  the  world  with  a  billion  tons  a  year  for  a  period  of  a 
thousand  years.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  tons  of  iron  ore  are 
available.  All  the  prerequisites  of  industrial  development  are 
present,  and  even  now  cotton-mills  in  Shanghai,  Hankow,  and 
Tientsin  are  paying  dividends  as  high  as  25  per  cent. 


NEW  ENTERPRISES 

Following  are  comparative  figures,  specially  compiled  by  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  of  companies  in- 
corporated in  the  principal  States  during  the  last  three  years 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $100,000  or  more: 

1919  1918  1917 

January $492,079,400  $287,641,000  $312,481,000 

February 323.635.000  182,183,0(H)  3.50,.'>09,.')00 

March 370.871.000  197,071,000  420.567.000 

April 515.605,300  2.55.701.000  439.492.000 

May 748,68;}, 500  309,322,500  484,683.600 

June 1,255,427,.500  227,243,000  423,224,000 

July 1,419,539,700  185, 726,. WO  492,965.800 

August 822,746,000  144,780,000  402,061,900 

September 1.946. 9.54  „500  214.820.600  257.432,000 

October 2.363.635.200  134.224,000    .  381.145.700 

November 1,34 1,447. .500  131.080.000  371,928,400 

DecenJber 1,077,545,000  129,951,000  221,403,200 

Total $12,677,229,000  $2,599,753,600  $4,607,894,100 


PROPERTY  VALUATION  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 

The  total  asscst  value  of  real  and  personal  property  in  Now 
York  State  is  $13,155,677,813,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
State  Tax  Commission  submitted  to  the  legislature.  The  real 
property  was  ass(!ssed  at  $12,703,024,301,  and  the  personal  prop- 
erty other  than  bank  stock  $452,653,512. 
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Wkaf  do  you  pay  for  Hot  Water f 

DO  you  belong  to  the  old  school  that  must  rustle  up  the  fire;  cart 
out  ashes  ;  keep  an  extra  bin  of  coal  and  at  times  resort  to  the  tea 
kettle  to  obtain  the  household  necessity — hot  water? 

If  you  do,  listen:  You  are  no  longer  saving  money  by  this  inconven- 
ience.   You  pay  in  time  and  labor,  and  you  pay  in  dollars-and-cents. 

"^  i  The  Pittsburg  Automatic  Water  Heater  spares  your  purse  and  patience. 
With  a  Pittsburg  you  have  steaming  hot  water  at  the  faucet  the  minute 
you  want  it.  And  best  of  all,  it  delivers  that  hot  water  ten  gallons  for 
ONE  CENT.  Think  of  it — one  penny  for  a  luxurious  bath,  a  day's  dishes 
or  a  goodly  wash.  The  Pittsburg  is  guardian  of  your  gas  meter.  It  never 
burns  a  bit  of  gas  except  when  you  want  hot  water.  Then  it  burns  only 
enough  to  maintain  the  temperature. 

The  hot  water  from  a  Pittsburg  is  fresh  from  the  main.  No  rusty 
water  to  spoil  the  clothes  or  make  your  bath  uninviting. 

Once  installed,  the  Pittsburg  takes  care  of  itself  and  will  still  be  pleas- 
ing you  after  fifteen  years  of  service.  Your  gas  company  or  plumber 
will  install  a  Pittsburg  Automatic  in  your  home  without  dirt  or  disturb- 
ance.   You  can  pay  for  it  in  ten  monthly  payments  if  you  prefer. 

If  adding  such  a  convenience  to  your  everyday  existence  and  reduc- 
ing the  family  budget  simultaneously,  appeals  to  you,  write  for  more 
good  news  about  the  Pittsburg. 

Architects  see  Sweet's  Architectural  Edition,  Pages  1294  to  1297 

PITTSBURG  WATER  HEATER  COMPANY,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
Offices  and  Display  Rooms  in  all  Principal  Cities 

Auiornatic  Gas  Water  Heaters 


or^TD 


The  Indians  obtained  hot 
water  by  first  heating  stones, 
thenputtingthem  in  the  water. 
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Charming  Hose 

As  Durable  as  They 
Are  Beautiful 

DAINTY  women  demand  these 
qualities  in  their  hosiery.  It  must 
be  fine  in  texture,  lustrous  in  appear- 
ance, smooth-fitting  and  shapely. 
Holeproof  Hosiery  is  meeting  these 
exacting  requirements  for  thousands 
of  such  women  everywhere.  Be- 
sides, the  remarkably  long  life  of 
Holeproof  Hosiery  recommends  it 
to  women  whose  choice  is  guided 
by  good  judgment;  women  with  a 
keen  sense  of  quality  and  value. 

Holeproof  is  obtainable  in  your  favor- 
ite nnaterial  —  Pure  Silk.  Silk  Faced  and 
Lusterized  Lisle.  Buy  by  name.  Look  for 
the  Holeproof  label  on  every  pair.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  viritefor 
illustrated  booklet  and  price-list. 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY 
Milwaukee.  Wisconsin 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

London,  Ont. 

50  York  St.,  Sydney,  Australia 

©  H.  H.  Co. 


Thia   symbol 

identifies  the 

genuine. 
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HERBERT   HOOVER,  "THE   MAN   WITHOUT  A   PARTY 

{The  Third  inaSerieSof'Brief  Articles  Presenting  the  Claims  of  Possible  Presidential  Nominees) 


?9 


R.  HOOVER'S  riddlesorne  personality  is  largely  ex- 
plained, according  to  one  friendly  critic,  by  the  simple 
but  usually  overlooked  fact  thtit  he  is  an  engineer,  a 
mail  of  science,  before  everything  else.  "He  detests  j;he  whole 
breed  of  politicians  with  all  his  heart,  as  slack-minded,  muddle- 
headed  sentimentalists,  and  there- 
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fore  anathema  to  an  engineer," 
according  to  this  commentator, 
Avriting  in  the  New  York  Globe.  „ 
Besides,  "he  finds  unjust  criticism 
from  ignorant  people  very  hard 
to  endure,  and  he  shrinks  with 
horror  from  descending  to  the 
dirt  and  confusion  of  the  arena, 
as  a  candidate  must  do."  Add 
to  all  this  that  he  is  as  proud, 
shy,  and  sensitive  as  he  is  broad- 
minded  *and  efficient,  and  you 
have  a  character  sufficiently  com- 
])lex  to  explain  why  not  only  the 
j)olitical  managers,  but  nearly 
everybody  else,  have  been  set 
guessing.  "In  every  aspect  of 
superficial  appearance,  the  most 
unassuming  public  man  in  Wash- 
ington," writes  the  veteran  politi- 
cal analyst,  Mark  Sullivan,  to 
the  New  York  Evening  Post.  "He 
says  he  takes  no  interest  in  all  this 
talk  about  the  Presidency;  and 
those  of  us  who  regard  ourselves 
as  experienced  in  reading  counte- 
nances are  inclined  to  give  him 
as  much  credit  for  candor,  or  a 
little  more  maybe,  than  to  most 
politicians  who  disavow  interest 

in  newspaper  talk  of  themselves  as  Presidential  possibilities." 
Maynard  Keynes,  in  his  book  on  "The  Economic  Consequences 
of  the  Peace"  (Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe),  bears  the  following 
testimony  to  the  Hoover  "front,"  and  the  personality  back  of  it: 

This  complex  personality  with  his  habitual  air  of  weary  Titan 
(or,  as  others  might  put  it,  of  exhausted  prize-fighter),  his  eyes 
steadily  fixt  on  the  true  and  essential  facts  of  the  European 
situation,  imported  into  the  councils  of  Paris  when  he  took 
part  in  them  precisely  that  atmosphere  of  reality,  knowledge, 
magnanimity,  and  disinterestedness  which,  if  they  had  been 
found  in  other  quarters  also,  would  have  given  us  the  Good  Peace. 

More  than  most  men  in  the  public  eye,  perhaps  because  of 
the  very  fact  that  he  has  a  horror  of  unjust  and  ignorant  criti- 
cism, Mr.  Hoover  has  had  to  bear  with  the  slings  and  arrows 
of  outrageous  politicians.  Reporters-  who  asked  about  these 
matters  got  little  satisfaction  from  Mr.  Hoover.  About  the 
only  remarks  which  he  has  been  persuaded  to  make  thus  far 
on  the  interesting  subject  of  himself  were  recently  obtained  by 
Caspar  Wistar  Hodgson,  author  and  publisher,  of  Yonkers,  N. ,  Y. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  Hodgson  and  Hoover  were  students 
in  Leland  Stanford  University.  At  Mr.  Hodgson's  urging, 
Mr.  Hoover  "came  out  of  his  shell,"  in  the  words  of  his  old 
friend,  as  recorded  in  the  New  York  News,  to  the  following  very 
f)ithy  effect: 

"I  have  noted  your  feeling  that  I  should  answer  some  of  the 
■solemn  discourses  on  my  private  life  and.  crimes.,      I.do  seem,  to 


get  into  the  way  of  politically  minded  folk  even  when  trying  to 
keep  out  of  politics. 

"Some  things  that  have  been  said  of  me  cause  me  a  sense  of 
financial  oversight.  Forinslanoe,  I  have  made  quite  careful  in- 
quiries and  I  regret  that  so  far  I  can  not  find: 

"  (a)  The  $10,0,00,000  I  am  said  to  have  made  in  my  early  youth, 

or  even  middle  age,  or  altogether, 
or  any  respectable  part  of  it. 

"(6)  The  investments  that  I 
am  supposed  to  have  in  Great 
Britain. 

"Like  the  negro  porter  who 
was  asked  to  change  SIO,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  compliment.  I 
am  sorry  that  these  sums  do  not 
exist,  for  they  would  be  useful 
for  Children's  Relief. 

"I  have  also  given  deep  con- 
sideration to  the  other  items 
mentioned: 

"(c)  Am  I  a  British  subject? 
Did  I  ever  apply  for  such  citizen-  , 
ship?  No.  Many  generations  of 
persecuted  Quaker  ancestors 
would  rise  in  their  graves  at  sucli 
a  discovery.  They  should  remain 
quiet,  however,  for  no  Califor- 
nian  could  live  three  months  in 
London  climate  and  become,  a 
British  citizen  if  he  knew  it. 
One  thing  that  reassures  ^le 
that  this  did  not  happen  with- 
out my  knowledge  is  that  the. 
British  refused  to  allow  me  'to 
come  into  their  island  during  the 
war  without  an  American  pass- 
port. Also,  I  feel  that  my  accent 
was  disinfected  of  any  English, 
French,  Chinese,  Russian,  or 
other  taints  by  my  presence  in 
the  United  States  a  portion  of 
every  calendar  year  of  my  life 
except  three  —  even  including 
the  five  in  which  the  United 
States  has  exercised  its  right  to  draft  my  services,  a  good  por- 
tion abroad.  •/ 
"  (d)  Did  I  ever  rent  a  'residence'  abroad?  I  plead  guilty 
of  this  crime,  but  in  mitigation  I  do  appeal  to  the  feelings  of 
fathers  who  object  to  hotel  life  for  babies  and  children. 

"  (e)  What  about  the  political  lunch  where  I  was  supposed 
to  have  entered  upon  a  dreadful  conspiracy  against  the  weal 
of  the  American  people?  My  real  distress  in  this  matter  is 
not  to  prove  an  alibi  or  even  to  complain  that  my  name  was 
not  even  mentioned,  as  the  guests  assert,  but  it  is  that  I  was  not 
even  invited,  and  therefore  lost  an  excellent  lunch.  '■  '■' 

"  (/)  1  plead  guilty  to  the  criminal  charge  of  piu-suing  my 
engineering  profession  in  foreign  parts  again  and  again.  I  have 
a  fervent  liope,  however,  that  this  new  doctrine  of  criminality 
Avill  not  deter  our  citizens  from  extending  American  professions 
and  business  anjTvhere  in  the  Avorld.  Tlicy  always  bring 
something  home  to  pay  taxes  on  it. 

"  (f/)  I  gather  also  that  it  is  moral  turpitude  on  my  part  to 
have  managed  large  enterprises.  The  hope  to  rise  from  the 
ranks  of  labor  to  the  ranks  of  management  will,  howevfer,  prob- 
ably not  be  crusht  from  the  heart  of  the '  American  boy,  even 
by  this  onslaught." 

One  of  the  best  and  most  sympathetic  accounts  of  the  life 
of  this  ambiguous  Presidential  possibility,  about  whom  nobody 
seems  to  know  a  great  deal  beyond  the  fact  that  he  has  a  capacity 
tor  keeping  silent  in  severa,l  languages,  is  present-ed  by  Theodore 
M.  Knappen,  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune.     The  correspondent  begins  by  considering  Mr.  Hoover 

in  one  of  his  characteristic  activities,  that  of  being  embarrassed 

" •    - '  ■'   — ^'  -.--^ .--...    ,.> 


DOING    THEIR    BEST    TO    SWEEP    IT    BACK.  . 

— Chapia  in  the  St.  Louis  Star 
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by  the  public  attention  which  he  attracts.     As  Mr.  Knappon 
describes  the  scene: 

A  chorus  of  whispered,  solecistic  "that's  him"  from  the  chat- 
tering and  eating  feminine  clerks,  much  craning  of  necks,  and 
the  nmning  of  many  camouflage  errands  directed  attention  to  a 
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THAT    MAN    HOOVER. 

— Morris  in  the  Hudson  Dispatch. 

visibly  discomposed  and  furiously  blushing  man  in  the  cafeteria 
of  the  Food  Administration  Building. 

The  girls  were  the  clerks  and  stenographers  of  the  different 
government  activities  now  housed  in  the  old  Food  Administra- 
tion Building,  and  the  object  of  their  awed  and  admiring  glances 
was  Herbert  Hoover,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  industrial  con- 
ference, has  found  a  working  place  in  the  building  that  once 
vibrated  with  his  numerous  activities. 

When  his  much-agitated  meal  was  over  "the  chief"  fled 
abruptly  to  the  seclusion  of  his  inner  office,  and  since  that  ad- 
venture has  had  his  luncheon  brought  to  him.  The  man  who 
has  faced  all  the  terrors  of  nature  and  the  combats  of  man 
the  world  around  without  flinching  retreated  in  utter  rout 
before  the  curious  young  women  gathered  in  a  plain  little 
cafeteria. 

"That's  him"  all  right;  that's  Hoover — a  curious  com- 
bination of  greatness,  consciousness  of  greatness,  and  love  of 
power  with  achievement  and  modesty,  and  even  a  certain  sort 
of  diffidence. 

Herbert  Clark  Hoover  was,  say  students  of  physiognomy, 
bom  to  greatness,  but  not  being  born  to  the  purple  he  exercised 
his  greatness  long  before  fame  came  to  him.  So  he  who  has 
dealt  on  a  level  plane  with  the  mighty  of  the  world  is  confused 
by  the  curious  gaze  of  the  inconspicuous. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  that  because  the  character-fans 
declare  that  balanced  power  is  revealed  in  the  broad  forehead 
and  firm  lower  jaw,  uncurtained  by  mustache  or  beard,  Hoover 
is  a  type  that  you  would  instantly  single  out  of  a  crowd  and  do 
homage  to.  Not  at  all.  You  would  spend  a  casual  day  in  his 
company  without  knowing  that  you  were  elbowing  distinction. 
Who,  then,  is  this  eye-filling  man  the  public  dimly  recollects 
having  heard  something  about  in  1914  and  then  heard  of  daily 
from  that  moment  in  the  spring  of  1917  when  President  Wilson 
asked  him  to  come  from  London  to  supervise  the  national  larder, 
dictate  the  national  bill  of  fare,  and  serve  as  chief  steward 
for  all  the  Allies? 

Going  back  to  ftrst  principles,  West  Branch,  Iowa,  gets  into 
the  limelight  by  bcang  the  Vjirthplace  of  the  future  prominent 
American.  In  that  little  hamlet  of  the  prairies,  writes 
Mr.  Knappen: 

Which,  after  listening  to  the  call  of  destiny  to  bo  one  of  the 
"queen  cities  of  the  Weat"  for  fifty  years  or  more,  could  muster 


only  467  inhabitants  in  1911  and  may  have  471  now — was  born 
on  August  10,  1874,  a  boy  baby  who  was  duly  christened  Herbert 
Clark  Hoover.  His  parents  were  Quakers  of  a  group  that 
trekked  westward  generation  by  generation  from  Pennsylvania 
through  Canada. 

The  mother  was  a  preacher,  after  the  casual  Quaker  fashion, 
and  the  whole  family  connection  was  strong  in  the  quaint  faith. 
The  boy's  father  died  when  the  little  fellow  was  but  four  years 
old,  and  at  eight  he  lost  his  mother.  After  some  years  with 
uncles  and  aunts  on  an  Iowa  farm  he  journeyed  to  Oregon  and 
found  a  home  with  other  relatives  at  Newberg.  The  pious 
family  influence  was  all  for  giving  him  aii  orthodox  academic 
education  in  some  Quaker  institution,  but  at  fourteen  Herbert 
voted  unanimously  and  decisively  for  a  course  in  a  "scientific 
university,"  thereby  cutting  himself  off  from  educational  funds. 
So  to  Portland  he  went,  got  a  job,  worked  hard,  saved,  and 
studied  for  his  university  career. 

By  the  summer  of  1891  he  had  saved  a  few  hundred  dollars 
and  took  the  entrance  examinations  for  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University,  which  was  advertised  to  open  its  doors  in  the  fall 
for  the  first  time.  He  passed  the  examinations,  and  was  on 
hand  so  bright  and  early  that  he  was  the  first  boy  registered 
and  the  first  to  occupy  the  dormitories  of  the  budding  university 
at  Palo  Alto. 

Finding  that,  while  his  examinations  at  Portland  had  given 
him  sufficient  entrance  credits,  it  was  desirable  to  qualify  in  one 
additional  subject,  he  chose  physiology,  of  which  he  knew 
nothing,  boned  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  passed  with  honors. 
His  major  subject  was  geology,  the  study  of  which  he  pursued 
under  Dr.  J.  C.  Branner,  the  youthful  university  not  having  at 
that  time  established  an  engineering  department,  altho  young 
Hoover  was  after  an  engineering  degree.  During  the  four  years 
in  college  Hoover  shone  in  aU  the  solid  studies  that  deal  with 
what  men  do  and  have  done,  but  was  lamentably  deficient  in  the 
trimmings.  He  scorned  composition  and  rhetoric,  had  a 
spelling  system  of  his  own,  and  a  sentence  construction  that 
was  not  described  in  the  grammars. 

Science,  history,  economics,  mathematics  were  his  delight, 
and,  despite  the  disapprobation  of  the  English  department,  his 
instructors  in  those  subjects  declared  that  his  theses  and  other 
papers  relating  to  them  were  models  of  clear  expression. 

Undergraduate  finances  gave  Hoover  his  first  organization  job, 
and  old  associates  say  that  it  was  discharged  in  an  exceptionally 
businesslike  manner,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was 
"working  his  way"  through  school. 

Graduation  came  in  his  twenty-first  year,  in  1895,  and,  fol- 
lowing Dr.  Branner's  advice  to  be  a  miner  before  he  was  a  mining 


"  Who  is  that  handsome  gentleman  over  there  who  is  not  dancing?" 
— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

engineer,  young  Hoover  hast<>ned  to  the  gold-mines  of  the 
Sierras  and  got  on  the  pay-roll  of  one  in  Grass  Valley  as  a 
common  laborer. 

After  about  a  year  on  this  job,  during  which  he  advanced  to  a 
subforeman's  position,   Hoover   decided  one  day  that  ho  had 


absorbed  all  that  manual  work  could  teach  him,  and  he  dropt 
the  pick  and  shovel  and  made  for  San  Francisco. 

There  he  called  on  Louis  Janin,  the  foremost  mining  engineer 
in  the  West,  and  applied  for  a  position.  There  were  no  engineer- 
ing positions  open,  and,  besides,  there  was  a  long  waiting-list. 
Hoover  declared  that  money  was  no  object  with  him — altho 
he  had  only  a  few  dollars — that  what  he  wanted  was  association 
with  Janin  and  opportunity.  That  being  the  case,  Janin  found 
a  forty-five-dollar-a-month  typewriting  job  for  the  man  with  a 
C.E.,  and  a  year's  experience,  and  left  it  to  him  to  grasp  oppor- 
tunity as  she  drifted  through  the  offices. 

She  hadn't  a  chance  to  escape  her  votary,  and  it  wasn't  long 
before  Hoover  was  executing  mining-engineering  commissions  for 
Janin  all  over  the  West.  So  well  did  he  acquit  himself  that 
when  the  West  Australian  mining  boom  was  on  in  1897,  and 
investors  were  combing  the  world  for  competent  engineers  to 
handle  their  properties,  Hoover,  only  a  cub  of  twenty-three 
and  but  two  years  out  of  college,  was  highly  recommended  by 
Janin. 

What  follows  sounds  much  like  the  way  it  happens  in  Sunday- 
school  books — where  merit  always  wins  a  quick  and  handsome 
reward;  but  the  fact  is  that  within  a  year  Hoover  had  located 
and  created  a  great  mine  for  his  employers,  and  Avas  turning  out 
dividends  "like  hot  cakes  from  a  griddle  in  a  restaurant  window." 
This  was  only  the  beginning: 

Another  year  and  he  had  developed  and  was  the  manager  of 
two  other  famous  mines  that  spread  joy  in  Lombard  Street 
and  the  neighborhood  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  wherever  else 
Englishmen  with  investment  rolls  and  mining  proclivities  are 
wont  to  congregate.  Only  three  years  out  of  school,  Hoover 
was  cashing  monthly  pay-checks  that  looked  to  him  like  more 
money  than  he  had  supposed  there  was  in  the  world  in  1895. 

The  next  chapter  in  this  life-story  that  reads  like  optimistic 
fiction,  but  is  the  truth,  takes  us  to  China,  where,  echoes  of  his 
mastery  of  mining  mysteries  having  been  heard,  the  Chinese 
Government,  which  was  about  to  Europeanize  itself  for  the 
fiftieth  time,  had  created  a  Department  of  Mines.  Hoover 
was  made  Director  of  Mines  under  some  Chinese  magnate  at  a 
salary  that  was  so  large  from  the  Chinese  point  of  view  that  they 
spent  money  earing  for  Hoover  and  guarding  his  life  and  health 
as  if  he  were  the  Son  of  Heaven  itself. 

Elaborate  and  quaint  expeditions  conducted  him  to  the 
various  mining  districts  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  Hoover 
was  as  happy  as  a  hungry  boy  with  free  run  of  a  well-stocked 
pantry,  imtil  he  discovered  that  the  job,  by  its  governmental 
limitations,  was  long  on  paper  schemes  and  short  on  digging- 
windy,  but  non-performative — whereupon  he  resigned  and  went 
to  Tientsin,  where  the  storm  of  the  Boxer  uprising  of  1900 
caught  him  and  many  other  Westerners. 

While  abducting  fortune  so  vigorously  and  successfully. 
Hoover  found  time  in  1899  to  hasten  back  to  California  and  take 
to  wife  his  co-ed  sweetheart.  Miss  Lou  Henry,  so  that  she  was 
with  him  while  the  Boxer  hordes  were  thundering  at  the  gates. 
They  could  have  got  away  in  safety,  but  Hoover  conceived  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  remain  and  look  after  the  safety  of  his  numerous 
Chinese  servants  and  employees  in  those  trying  days  when  a 
suspected  Chinaman  was  apt  to  be  shot  first  and  tried  afterward 
by  the  infuriated  handful  of  Europeans  fighting  for  their  lives 
against  the  foe  without  and  fearing  treachery  from  within. 

Hoover  made  of  these  people  and  others  an  efficient  working 
corps  that  threw  up  defenses  of  whatever  material  was  at  hand, 
thus  leaving  the  2,300  white  soldiers  in  the  city  free  to  devote 
all  their  time  and  strength  to  actual  combat  operations.  Inci- 
dentally, he  saved  the  life  of  Chang  Yen  Mow,  Minister  of 
Mines,  who,  altho  anti-Boxer,  was  included  in  the  general  pro- 
scription, and  daily  presented  himself  at  "shooting  time"  to  . 
look  over  the  abject  victims  and  save  those  for  whom  he  could 
vouch. 

Chang  Yen  Mow  was  the  owner  of  an  extensive  coal-mining 
property  which  somehow  came  through  the  rebellion  unscathed, 
and  that  fact  was  the  door  to  another  golden  chapter  in  the 
book  of  Hoover.  Feai-ing  that  the  intervening  allies  would 
chop  up  China  and  confiscate  all  the  good  things,  the  sagacious 
Chang  hit  on  the  idea  of  conveying  his  property  to  Hoover  as  a 
sort  of  confidential  trustee,  who  was  to  arrange  for  its  further 
development  and  financing  on  a  big  scale.  Thereupon  Hoover 
went  to  London  and  succeeded  in  financing  the  concern,  but 
when  he  got  back  to  China  matters  had  quieted  down,  Chang 
was  in  no  danger  of  confiscation  and  inclined  to  repudiate  his 
deal  with  Hoover.  But  the  latter  and  a  Belgian  engineer  who 
had  become  interested  with  him  hung  on  to  the  shifty  old 
Chinaman  like  grim  death  until  he  was  finally  forced  to  sign  up. 
It  was  characteristic  of  Hoover  that  soon  after  he  got  the  coal- 
mines into  full  swing  with  twenty  thousand  Chinamen  at  work 
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and  all  sorts  of  collateral  activities  progressing  boomingly  he 
should  have  stood  up  for  the  rights  of  the  mandarin  when  the 
former's  associates  were  for  cutting  the  old  boy  out  of  some 
rich  side  pickings  that  turned  up. 

In  1902  Hoover  was  called  to  London  and  admitted  to  a 
junior  partnership  in  the  same  great  house  for  which  he  went 
to  Australia  in  1897,  then  esteemed  as  the  greatest  of  its  kind 
in  all  the  world.  He  had  not  been  with  this  house  very  long  when 
the  financial  director  absconded  with  about  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  the  firm's  funds,  including  all  of  Hoover's  personal  cash, 
and  leaving  the  firm's  customers  in  the  lurch  in  various  and 
devious  ways  for  about  a  million  dollars  more. 

The  senior  partner  being  away.  Hoover  promptly  announced 
that  the  house  would  make  good  all  losses,  even  tho  they  were 
not  claims  that  could  be  legally  enforced.  Thus,  like  that  other 
prominent  American,  Mark  Twain,  in  a  similar  situation.  Hoover 
worked  and  worried  until  the  debts  of  honor  were  all  cleared  up. 
This  took  him  six  years.  When  the  slate  was  clean,  he  resigned 
and  went  into  business  as  a  consulting  mining  engineer.  So, 
the  account  continues: 

From  1902  until  the  war  broke  in  Europe  in  1914  Hoover 
came  and  went  the  world  around  from  mine  to  mine  with  an 
evgr-growing  reputation  as  a  wizard  of  organization,  reorganiza- 
tion, and  administration,  and  as  a  magician  of  metallurgy.  He 
devised  new  and  improved  old  forms  of  recovering  metals  from 
ores,  and  wherever  he  went  moribund  mines  were  revived  and 
feeble  ones  invigDrated.  He  became  famous  as  an  engineer  of 
mining  managemeni  and  economies,  even  more  than  as  a  mining 
engineer  proper — famous,  that  is,  in  mining  and  engineering 
circles. 

China,  the  Malay  Straits  Settlements,  Korea,  South  America, 
Central  America,  Australia,  Russia,  and  the  United  States  shared 
his  expert  attention.  Mining  companies  everywhere  clamored 
for  his  cooperation,  and  he  became  director  in  a  score  of  im- 
portant and  fruitful  ventures.  In  Russia  he  revived  the  iron 
industry  of  Kyshtim  and  restored  a  large  population  and  a  whole 
region  to  prosperity  and  activity  from  the  depths  of  decay  and 
inertia. 

In  South  Australia  he  built  up  a  new  zinc  industry;  in  Burma 
he  restored  the  lead-mining  industry.  He  had  offices  in  London, 
New  York,  and  San  Francisco,  commissions  poured  in  on  him 
and  dividends  rolled  in,  his  income  mounted  into  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  "the  world  was  his"  at  forty,  and  he  was  headed  for  a 
fortune  of  $30,000,000  or  $40,000,000  when  suddenly  hell  let, 
loose  in  Europe  and  the  German  war-dogs  leapt  to  the  killing. 

That  supreme  event  completely  altered  the  world  for  Hoover, 
as  weU  as  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  others.  Overnight  gold 
disappeared  and  checks,  draft,  letters  of  credit,  and  currency 
lost  their  value  in  the  panic  that  seized  London.  One  hundi'ed 
and  fifty  thousand  stranded  Americans  converged  in  the  British 
capital,  and  the  American  consulate  and  embassy  were  swamped 
by  the  frantic  appeals  of  their  "busted"  nationals  for  help. 
Hoover  was  on  the  spot;  he  had  money,  acquaintance,  influence, 
and  standing.  What  more  natural  than  that  he  should  shoulder 
the  job  of  helping  his  countrymen?  He  and  his  fellow  American 
engineers  and  business  men  in  London  immediately  raised 
$200,000,  the  embassy  got  $250,000  from  home,  offices  were 
opened  in  the  Hotel  Savoy,  and  the  job  of  rescuing  the  pilgrims 
was  organized  and  driven  at  full  speed.  Checks  and  drafts  wei'e 
cashed  on  faith,  tickets  were  procured,  steamship  reservations 
were  made,  and  the  big  problem  was  solved  in  fine  style.  This, 
however,  was  a  piffling  undertaking  compared  with  what  it  led  to. 

Following  the  German  occupation  of  Belgium  and  the  sus- 
pension of  the  trade  and  industry  of  that  country,  together 
with  the  British  blockade,  annihilation  of  a  nation  by  starvation 
impended.  Shaler,  an  American  mining  engineer  resident  in 
Brussels,  hastened  to  London  to  tell  of  the  impending  catas- 
trophe, and,  of  course,  he  went  straight  to  his  brother  engineer. 
Hoover.  The  Belgian  Government  appealed  to  the  American 
Ambassador  and  the  American  Consul-General  in  London, 
and  they,  fresh  from  the  relief  experience  with  the  stranded 
Americans,  referred  them  to  Hoover  as  the  doctor  par  exceUeiice. 

So  it  was  up  to  Hoover  to  rescue  the  Belgians.  He  consulted 
Mrs.  Hoover,  telling  her  that  he  could  play  the  safe  game  of 
selfishness  and  a  great  and  growing  fortune  or  he  could  take  up 
the  Belgian  relief  work  and  drop  his  private  activities.  She 
voted  for  trouble,  and  Hoover  went  to  it.  All  the  world  knows 
with  what  success. 

There  is  no  need  to  review  here  the  story  of  the  work  of  the 
Belgian  Relief  Commission,  which,  beginning  with  nothing  but 
the  promises  of  Hoover  and  his  friends  to  pay,  grew  until  it  was 
spending  $17,000,000  a  month,  had  a  fleet  of  seventy  cargo- 
ships,  received  donations  from  all  the  corners  of  the  earth, 
$5,000,000  a  month  each  from  France  and  Britain  until  the 
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United  States  entered  the  war  and  took  over  their  load,  had  an 
organization  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  persons  in  Belgium 
and  occupied  France  and  fed  and  clothed,  in  some  degree,  not 
less  than  eight  million  persons  for  more  than  four  years. 

Nor  is  there  any  need  to  tell  of  how  President  Wilson  quite 
naturally  called  Hoover  to  Washington  to  be  his  food  adviser, 
and  then,  when  Congress  had  conferred  the  authority,  made 
him  Food  Administrator  in  August,  1917.  His  work  as  Food 
Administrator  is  known  to  every  household,  farmer,  and  producer 
of  foodstuffs  in  the  land. 

In  the  winter  of  1918  he  went  to  Paris  as  administrator  of  the 
.S1(J0,000,(J()0  approin-iation  for  revictualing  the  war-torn  lands 
of  Europe  and  as  a  member  of  the  supreme  economic  council  of 
the  Allies.  He  is  still  directing  the  work  of  the  American  Relief 
Administration  children's  fund,  which  is  providing  2,500,000 
children  in  southeastern  Europe  with  one  meal  a  day.  and  the 
American  Relief  Warehouse  Association,  which  sells  "Hoover 
food-drafts"  to  persons  in  the  United  States  desirous  of  assisting 
friends  and  relatives  in  Europe,  thus  insuring  that  they  will  get 
the  food  instead  of  money  that  can't  buy  food— if,  indeed,  they 
ever  get  the  money  in  these  distracted  times. 

On  top  of  these  trivial  matters  ]Mr.  Hoover  is  now  working 
as  a  member  of  the  industrial  conference  on  a  scheme  for  stabil- 
izing the  relations  of  capital  and  labor  in  the  United  States. 

Hoover  is  represented  as  saying  he  is  no  diplomat  and  would 
make  a  failure  as  President,  because  he  "would  talk  out  in 
meeting"  and  make  a  dismal  fumble  of  dickering  with  politicians. 
Congress,  and  Congressmen.  His  friends  who  have  watched 
him  in  action  during  the  past  six  years  concede  that  he  is  no 
l)olitician  in  the  narrow  sense,  and  that  at  what  Roosevelt  used 
to  call  "pink-tea"  diplomacy  he  is  a  total  loss  and  no  insurance. 
In  big  diplomacy,  however,  they  assert  that  he  is  a  master,  and 
they  tell  of  the  constant  battle  of  wits  and  reason  between  him 
and  the  German,  French,  and  British  authorities  during  the 
three  and  a  half  years  before  the  United  States  plunged  into  the 
European  wrangle. 

The  Germans  he  had  always  with  him,  and  his  relations  with 
the  German  Government  and  the  German  administrators  in 
Belgium  were  just  one  damn  thing  after  another.  The  latter 
were  alwaj^s  arresting  his  employees  and  forever  blocking  his 
plans  of  administration  and  distribution.  In  his  heart  he  hated 
them,  yet  he  played  the  game  so  fairly  and  neutrally  that  they 
never  made  good  on  any  of  their  charges  of  hostility  against  him. 

About  three  months  after  the  Belgian  relief  work  got  under 
way  powerful  British  influences,  including  the  army  and  navy* 
chiefs,  persuaded  Lloyd  George  that  the  victualing  of  Belgium 
was  in  effect  abetting  the  German  cause,  by  relieving  the  Ger- 
mans of  their  rightful  burden  of  feeding  the  Belgians  themselves. 
Lloyd  (icorge  decided  to  call  off  the  relief  work  and  sent  for 
Hoover  to  notify  him  of  his  decision.  Instead  of  accepting  it. 
Hoover  offhand  opened  up  on  the  little  Welshman  with  an 
argument  for  the  continuation  of  the  work  that  was  so  forceful 
and  conclusive  that  before  he  was  half  through  Lloyd  George 
threw  up  his  hands  and  exclaimed: 

"Enough!  I  am  convinced.  I  shall  alter  my  policj'.  Go  on 
with  your  work." 

It  was  not  only  ])olicy,  but  all  the  red  tape  and  autocracy  of 
war  that  Hoover  had  to  fight.  Despite  piles  of  regulations, 
prohiVjitions,  inhibitions,  and  impossibilities,  he  achieved  his 
ends.  On  one  occasion  he  went  to  an  officer  of  the  Admiralty 
to  ask  for  permission  to  ship  immediately  certain  stores  to 
Belgium. 

"Unless,"  said  Hoover,  "these  supplies  are  in  Rotterdam 
within  two  days,  two  million  people  will  perish." 

"I  am  truly  sorry,"  said  the  official,  "but  you  couldn't  pur- 
chase the  goods  now,  and  if  you  could  you  couldn't  be  allowed  the 
railway  transport,  and  if  you  had  that  you  couldn't  have  the 
shii)s,  and,  finally,  the  (Channel  is  closed  for  a  week  on  account 
of  troop  mov(!ments." 

"The  food  is  bought  and  hauled,  is  on  the  ships,  and  only 
awaits  permission  for  the  ships  to  sail,"  Hoover  trumped. 

"People  are  confinc;d  in  the  Tower  of  London  for  l(!ss  than 
that,"  declared  the  flabbergasted  officer,  "but  as  you  have  don(! 
everything  1  said  you  couldn't  do,  it  remains  only  for  me  to  do 
what  I  can,  young  man,  and  wish  you  success."  And  the  ships 
sailed.  , 

Getting  down  to  personalities.  Hoover  doesn't  hunt  or  fish  or 
golf,  but  he  reads  widely,  generally  in  bed,  mostly  solid  stuff, 
seasoned  with  hair-raising  detective-stories  or  some  adventurous 
lialderdash.    As  for  othc-r  personal  characteristics: 

He  takes  no  exercise,  but  a  man  who  has  tramped  and  ridden 
and  lived  in  the  op«!n  air  so  much  for  tw(;nty  years  is  likcJy  to  be 
well  fortified  for  long  days  of  long  hours  at  the  desk.  He 
motors  some  and  likes  to  go  out  with  his  boys — one  fourteen  and 
the  other  sixteen — build  a  fire,  cook  a  meal,  and  miniaturely 


dam  a  brook.  He  has  no  time  for  society,  but  delights  in  con- 
versation with  those  who  have  something  to  say.  He  has  a 
keen  sense  of  humor  and  likes  a  good  story,  tho  he  rarely  tells 
one.  As  to  temper,  some  of  his  friends  say  he  has  none,  and 
others  say  that  he  has  a  strong  one  under  control.  The  latter 
say  that  he  has  been  known  to  break  out  in  righteous  rage  on 
occasion  and  embellish  it  with  some  sizzling  oaths. 

But  if  he  had  been  a  choleric  man  he  would  never  have  gone 
through  with  the  Belgian  job,  where  the  temptation  in  the  face 
of  the  tormenting  policy  of  the  Germans  was  always  to  give 
them  one  grand,  artistic  roast  and  quit,  but  at  such  moments 
Hoover  always  quieted  himself  and  his  comrades  by  saying: 

"But  we  are  here  to  feed  the  Belgians." 

A  wanderer  for  years  and  long  in  exile,  he  has  always  con- 
sidered Palo  Alto  as  his  home  and  dreams  of  a  quiet  life  there 
in  the  near-by  years.  At  the  moment  he  is  no  nearer  to  his 
heart's  desire  than  the  Shoreham  Hotel  in  Washington. 


PEARY,  WHO   CARRIED   THE   AMERICAN 
FLAG  TO   THE   NORTH   POLE 

A  STRAY  COPY  of  a  shelf- worn  old  book  about  Greenland, 
/-\  picked  up  by  an  enthusiastic  young  man  in  a  Wash- 
-*-  -^  ington  book-store  years  ago,  led  to  the  events  which 
to-day  cause  the  maker  of  a  world-map  to  mark  ninety  north 
latitude  with  a  star  and  the  legend,  "North  pole,  Peary,  April 
6,  1909."  The  reading  of  that  ancient  volume,  it  is  related  in 
one  of  the  newspaper  biographies  called  forth  by  the  great  ex- 
plorer's death  at  Washington  on  February  20,  first  roused  his 
interest  in  the  Northland,  and  changed  the  entire  course  of  his 
life.  He  became  so  fascinated  with  descriptions  of  Greenland 
that  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  a  trip  to  that  frozen  wilder- 
ness. So  he  asked  for  leave  of  absence  from  the  engineering 
work  in  which  he  was  then  engaged  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  set  out  for  the  North.  That  was  in  1886.  When  he 
returned,  after  extensive  explorations  in  Greenland,  the  spell  of 
the  arctic  was  upon  him,  and  from  that  time  on  and  almost  con- 
tinuously for  more  than  twenty  years  he  devoted  himself  to 
solving  its  mystery.  In  all,  Admiral  Peary  made  seven  trips  to 
the  North.  In  addition  to  his  crowning  achievement,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  pole,  his  contributions  to  the  store  of  human 
knowledge  relating  to  the  polar  regions  are  among  the  most 
valuable  and  extensive  on  record.  He  mapped  channels, 
bounded  new  islands,  made  interesting  ethnographic  discoveries, 
and  originated  new  methods  of  conducting  polar  explorations 
which  have  since  been  used  successfully  by  a  number  of  other 
arctic  investigators.  To  gain  the  north  pole  had  been  the 
dream  of  men  for  centuries.  When  it  was  finally  accomplished 
by  Admiral  Peary,  it  is  significant  that  the  feat  was  not  due 
so  much  to  luck,  dash,  and  daring  as  to  the  explorer's  endurance, 
fortitude,[and  ability  to  plan  wisely,  developed  by  many  years 
of  experience  in  polar  traveling. 

"Peary's  attainment  of  the  pole  was  a  marvelous  accomplish- 
ment and  it  won  for  him  immortality,  but  the  record  of  his 
failures  is  a  record  of  heroism  and  pertinacity  unapproached," 
says  the  Louisville  Times;  and  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard  ob- 
serves that  "there  has  been  no  explorer  in  historic  record  who 
better  deserved  the  glory  he  got  than  Peary.  He  won  the  honor 
he  sought  after  repeated  and  arduous  suff(>ring."  The  fact  that 
his  dilficulties  were  not  over  even  after  he  had  attained  the  goal 
is  referred  to  by  the  Arkansas  Democrat  (Little  Rock),  in  the 
statement  that  "Admiral  IVary  suffered  many  disappointments, 
the  greatest  of  which  was  his  discovery,  on  his  return  to  civiliza- 
tion, that  another  had  well-nigh  robbed  him  of  the  fruits  of  his 
life's  strugghi."  The  discoverer  of  the  polo  performed  his  great 
work  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  when  he  was  in  the  prime  of  life. 
A  brief  sketch  of  tho  early  part  of  his  career  is  given  in  the  New 
York  Times  as  follows: 

Robert  Edwin  Peary  was  born  at  Cresson,  Pa.,  May  6, 
1850,  tho  son  of  Charles  N.  and  Mary  Wily  Peary.  His  father 
died  when  he  was  three  years  old,  and  his  mother  took  him  to 
Portland,  Me.,  where  he  spent,  his  l>oyliO()d,  roaming  about 
Casco  Bay.  Ho  wt^nt  to  Bowdoin  College,  won  fame  there  as  a 
runner  and  jumper,  and  stood  in  the  honor  column  of  scholarship. 
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What  Will  YOU  Have  TomorroAV? 


Toinorroio^  proJU.s  are  tlie  result  of  lodaifs 
production. 

Iimnediate  oiihirgeinent  of  your  production 
facilities  will  enable  you  to  handle  more  business — 
increase  your  profits — ^next  month  may  be  too  late. 

Manufacturing  or  storage  space  can  be  ex- 
panded quickly  with  Hydraulic  Pressed  Steel 
Buildings.  They  (^an  be  shipjied  j)r'omptly — 
Hydraulic  produ('es  its  own  i-aw  material  and 
fabricates  its  steel  in  its  own  modern  plant. 
They  can  be  erected  rapidly — Hydraulic  makes 
them  in  units  ready  for  speedy  asseml)ly. 


BuiU  in  ihfferent  types,  then;  are  Hydraulic 
Steel  Buildings  for  each  industry  or  need.  Size 
can  be  altered  by  adding  sections  which  are  fur- 
nished in  all  lengths  and  widths  in  variations  of 
23^  feet. 

Hydrauli(t  Steel  Buildings  -aw  suit;»ble  for 
One-Stoiy  Foundries,  Machine  or  Paint  Snoi).--, 
Shipping  Rooms,  VVn rehouses.  Shop  llestaurants, 
Bunk  Houses,  Puni})  Houses,  Transformer  Sheds, 
Storage  Buildings,  Dairy  and  Farm  Houses,  Oil 
Pump  Houses,  Oil  Refineries,  Oil  S  Casing-Head 
Plants,  and  Garages.  They  solve  today's  Ijuild- 
ing  problems  today. 


TcU  oiir  neiinst  officf  your  buildini)  trouble- 


THE    HYDRA  ULIC     STEELCRAFT    COMPAN^ 

o/THE  HYDRAULIC  STEEL  COMPANY 
(CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

JSlanujacluivrti  nf  Slandurillzed  Pressed  Steel  Poilablc  Buildings: 

Wall,  Column.  Sewer,   Tunnel,  House,  Areh  Pan  and  Plat  Slab 

Forms;  Reinforcing  Bars;  and  Concrete  Conveyors 


Branch  Sai>es  Officbs: 

• 

NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO 

DETROIT 

Singer  Building 

Fisher  Building 

Book  Buildiu 

^i 


Siandarclize<l— Pressed  Steel— Portatle 
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It  was  a  little  later  that  he  went  to  Washington  to  work  as  a 
draftsman  in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  offices.  He  spent 
his  entire  time  studj'ing  ci\'il  engineering,  and  passed  in  that 
branch  into  the  naval  service.  He  became  Lieutenant  Peary, 
U.S.N. 

His  first  assignment  was  to  the  tropics.  He  was  the  leader 
of  the  sur\'eying  for  the  Nicaragua  (^anal  route.  It  was  when 
he  returned  to  Washington  that  he  fell  upon  the  book  about 
Greenland,  and  thereafter  virtuallj'^  consecrated  himself  to 
polar  exploration. 

Obtaining  leave  from  the  naval  service,  he  led  an  expedition 
into  Greenland  to  determine  the  extent  of  this  mysterious  land. 
He  determined  its  insularity, 
discovered  and  named  many 
arctic  points  which  to-day  are 
familiar  names,  such  as  Inde- 
pendence Bay,  Meh-ille  Island, 
and  Heilprin  Land,  and  in  one 
of  his  voyages  he  discovered 
the  famous  meteorites,  which 
he  brought  back  to  civilization. 
One  of  them,  weighing  eighty 
tons,  is  the  wonder  of  visitors 
to  the  Museum  of  Natural 
Historj'  in  this  citj'.  Between 
voyages  Peary  resorted  to  the 
lecture  platform  to  raise  funds 
for  further  exploration.  In  one 
instance  he  delivered  168  lec- 
tures in  ninety-six  days,  rais- 
ing $13,000.  For  determining 
the  insularity  of  Greenland, 
Rear-Admiral  Peary  received 
,the  CuUuni  medal  of  the 
American  Geographical  So- 
ciety, the  Patron's  medal  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
of  London,  and  the  medal  of 
the  lloyal  Scottish  Geographi- 
cal Society  at  Edinburgh. 

He  made  another  arctic  voy- 
age, lasting  from  1893-1895, 
during  which  he  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  little 
tribe  of  arctic  highlanders.  In 
1894  he  discovered  the  famous 
Iron  Mountain,  first  heard  of 
from  Ross  in  1818,  which  proved 
to  be  three  meteorites.  One 
of  them,  weighing  ninety  tons, 
is  the  largest  known  to  exist. 
He  brought  the  Cape  York 
meteorites  during  summer  voy- 
ages in  1896  and  1897.  From 
1898  until  1902  he  commanded 
the  expedition  to  the  arctic 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Peary 

Arctic  C'lub  of  New  York,  rounding  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Greenland  Archipelago,  the  last  of  the  great  groups.  He  named 
the  Northern  cape,  the  most  northerly  land  in  the  world  (83 
degrees  39  minutes  north  latitude).  Cape  Morris  K.  Jesup,  and 
attained  the  highest  north  in  the  western  hemisphere  (84  degrees 
17  minutes  north  latitude). 

It  does  not  appear  that  Admiral  Peary's  ambition  to  reach 
the  pole  was  kindled  until  after  he  had  made  a  number  of 
trips  to  the  North.  His  efforts  at  first  seem  to  have  been  directed 
entirely  to  securing  scientific  data,  and  in  this  line  his  achieve- 
ments were  sufficient  to  make  liim  forever  famous  in  the  annals 
of  arctic  exploration.  Eventually  it  seems  that  the  eternal 
cha]h;nge  of  the  "farthest  north"  got  into  his  bipod,  however, 
and  he  began  in  earnest  to  plan  a  trip  to  attain  the  highest  goal 
of  the  arctic  explorer.  His  preparations  for  a  polar  dash  and 
his  final  triumph  are  thus  described  in  the  New  York  Tribune: 

To  that  r-nd  his  studi(!S  and  efforts  were  thereafter  directed. 
His  friends  had  faith  in  his  ability  to  aciiieve  the  feat,  and  for 
its  facilitation  organized  the  Peary  Arctic  (JluV>  of  New  York. 
Under  th(^  auspices  of  this  cliil>  he  was  sent  north  again  for  four 
years,  1898  1902.  In  that  great  adventure  he  succeeded  for 
the  first  time  in  rounding  the  northern  if^xtremity  of  Greenland, 
or  of  the  Greenland  Archif)elago,  the  farthest  north  of  the  great 
arctic  land  groups.  The  (ixtrftme  northern  point,  the  most  north- 
erly land  known,  h(!  named  for  on*;  of  the  chief  patrons  of  the 
exiH'dition,  ('ape  Morris  K.  .Jesuf).  It  licts  in  latitude;  83  dejf^^ees 
39  minutes  north.     The  highest  latitude  attained  by  him  on  this 


Copyriglited  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

"THE    FOREMOST   OF  ALL   POLAR    EXPLORERS." 

The   late   Admiral    Robert   E.  Peary,  U.S.N.,  whose  long  series  of 

explorations  in  the  Par  North  was  crowned  by  his  dash  to  the  north 

pole  in  the  spring  of  1909. 


excursion  was  84  degrees  17  minutes  north,  the  highest  that  had 
to  that  time  ever  been  reached  in  the  western  hemisphere. 

This  was  in  the  spring  of  1902.  He  had  been  nearly  four  years 
in  the  arctic  regions,  and  had  started  from  Cape  Hecla,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Grant  Land,  in  a  desperate  dash  to  the  pole. 
It  was  a  gallant  venttire,  but  it  failed.  The  ice  pack  was  treach- 
erous; the  weather  was  atrocious.  Both  his  feet  were  frozen  so 
badly  that  one  had  to  be  partly  amputated.  Bitter  as  was  the 
disappointment,  he  had  to  abandon  the  effort  and  turn  back. 
For  the  only  time  in  his  life  he  lost  hope  and  courage.  "The 
game  is  off,"  he  wrote  in  his  diary.  "My  dream  of  sixteen 
years  is  ended.     I  have  made  the  best  fight  I  knew.     I  believe 

it  was  a  good  one.  But  I  can 
not  accomplish  the  impossible." 
He  started  back  defeated 
and  despondent.  But  before 
he  had  completed  his  home- 
ward voyage,  with  the  ap- 
proach tor  civilization,  his  cour- 
age rose  again,  and  he  began 
to  make  plans  for  another  ven- 
ture. The  Peary  Arctic  Club 
never  wavered  in  its  faith  in 
him,  and  at  once  set  to  work 
to  provide  him  with  a  vessel 
that  would  defy  the  ice-pack 
and  bear  him  to  his  goal.  The 
result  was  the  almost  incredibly 
stanch  little  steamer  weU 
named  the  Roosevelt,  on  which 
one  cloudless  Sunday  afternoon 
in  July,  1905,  he  and  his  com- 
pany quietly  slipt  out  of  New 
York  Harbor  and  headed  for 
the  north  pole.  He  did  not 
get  there.  But  he  did  reach  a 
liigher latitude  than  ever  before, 
87  degi-ees  6  minutes,  and  at 
Etah  he  got  in  touch  with  loyal 
and  efficient  natives,  who  were 
destined  to  be  of  indispensable 
value  to  him.  In  October,  1906, 
he  returned,  not  defeated,  but 
resolute  and  confident.  He 
had  learned  the  way,  he  had 
obtained  the  equipment,  and 
there  remained  nothing  but  the 
final  effort. 

July  6,  1908,  was  the  date  of 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  On 
that  day  the  Roosevelt  a  second 
time  steamed  out  of  New  York 
Harbor  and  steered  for  the 
frozen  North.  Robert  A.  Bart- 
lett  was  the  sailing-master, 
George  A.  WardweU  was  chief 
engineer,  J.  W.  GoodseU  was 
surgeon,  Ross  G.  Marvin,  Donald  B.  McMillan,  George  Borup, 
and  Matthew  A.  Hansen  were  assistants.  Every  equipment 
which  science  could  afford  was  provided.  At  Etah  at  mid-August 
twenty-two  Eskimos  and  246  dogs  were  obtained,  with  ample 
supplies  of  fuel  and  food,  and  a  week  later  the  expedition  went 
on  to  Cape  Sheridan,  to  the  spot  chosen  '  m.  the  former  voyage 
for  winter  quarters.     That  was  September  5,  1908. 

In  the  February  following  the  advance  began,  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  chain  of  depots  reaching  out  to  Cape  Columbia. 
The  start  was  made  on  February  15.  There  were  seven  men 
from  the  Roosevelt,  seventeen  Eskimos,  and  133  dogs,  divided 
into  five  detachments,  aU  arranged  with  mathematical  pre- 
cision. The  road  led  over  arctic  ice  due  north.  On  March  4, 
open  water  was  reached  and  a  week's  delay  occurred,  and  the 
first  of  the  five  detachments,  led  by  Dr.  GoodseU,  was  sent  back 
to  the  ship.  At  latitude  85  degrees  23  minutes  the  second  de- 
tachment, led  by  Oeorge  Borup,  returned.  At  the  end  of  the 
next  march  the  third,  under  Ross  G.  Marvin,  was  sent  back, 
Marvin  losing  his  life  on  the  way.  The  fourth  detachment, 
under  Captain  Bartlett,  kept  on  until  at  87  degrees  48  minutes  a 
higher  latitude  was  reached  than  ev(T  Ix^fore,  and  then  it,  too, 
returned. 

It  was  the  first  of  April.  After  his  years  of  endeavor  Pean' 
stood  at  the  eighty-eighth  paralh^l,  only  two  degn^es  of  latitude 
from  th(5  i)ole.  With  him  weni  one  man  from  th(i  Roosevelt, 
Matthew  Hansen,  a  negro,  four  Eskimos,  and  forty  dogs. 
About  120  miles  away  was  the  north  pole.  Five  forced  marches 
were  made  on  five  succeeding  days.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth,  on 
Ai)ril  6,  Peary  was  so  exhausted  that  \w  (iould  struggle  no  farther. 
He  hud  to  halt  for  rest,  tho  sleep  was  imi^ossible.     But  he  took 
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GRAVER 

Wafer 
Softening  &  Purification 

HEADQUARTERS 


HAEID  WATER  is  costing 
American  Manufacturers 

Millions  of  dollars  annually 

American  Industry  is  now  learning,  as 
European  industry  learned  years  ago^  of  the 
great  waste  due  to  the  use  of  hard  water 
where  soft  water  should  be  used. 


GRAVER 

Hot  or  Cold  Process 

Continuous  Water  Softeners 

Intermittent  Water  Softeners 

Zeolite  Water  Softeners 

Pressure  and  Gravity  Filters 

Feed  Water  Heaters 

Hot  Water  Service  Heaters 


Hard  water  used  in  the  boilers 
of  power  plants  costs  manu- 
facturers millions  of  dollars 
annually  in  increased  con- 
sumption of  coal,  in  lessened 
efficiency  of  their  plants,  in  the 
labor  spent  in  cleaning  boiler 
tubes,  in  the  investment  carried 
in  extra  boilers  kept  for  "throw- 
ing in"  while  others  are  with- 
drawn for  cleaning. 

Hard  water  used  in  textile 
mills,  laundries,  ice-plants  and 
other  water-using  industries 
hinders  production,  wastes 
materials,  and  lowers  the  qual- 
ity of  the  product. 


There  is  today  a  Headquarters 
for  the  handling  of  all  water- 
using  problems  by  competent 
engineers  equipped  with  every 
facility.  This  corporation,  for 
years  designers,  manufacturers 
and  builders  of  water  softening 
and  purifying  apparatus,  pro- 
vides water-softeners  and  filters 
of  all  approved  types,  and  in 
all  required  sizes. 

Its  service  is  analytical,  ad- 
visory, and  supervisory,  in 
addition  to  its  ability  to 
manufacture  and  install  any 
needed  equipment. 


Confer  with  your  construing  engineer  or  architect  or  write  us  direct  for  Jull  infor- 
mation regarding  the  application  of  Graver  Service  to  your  line  of  business. 

GRAV  ER  Corporation 

(WM.  GRAVER  TANK  -WORKS    •     FOUNDED    1857) 


Steel  ^anks  and  General  Steel  Plate  Construction 
Water  Softening  and  Purifying  Equipment 


East  Chicago,  Indiana 


3-B 
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Faller-Bailt  Landiparkr 

which  are  aiding  in  the  development 
of  our  Great  Southwest 


TLJTERE  are  a  few  of  a  vast 
-^  -*-  number  of  buildings  which 
we  have  erected  in  recent  years 
to  house  the  many  increasing 
business  and  industrial  activi- 
ties in  the   great   Southwest^ 

The  nation-wide  scope  of  Fuller 
Service  makes  it  just  as  valuable 
on  a  job  where  labor  and  materials 
must  be  brought  from  a  long  dis- 
tance as  it  is  in  a  closely  congested 
district  of  a  big  Eastern  city. 

Thirty  years  of  undisputed  leader- 
ship in  the  building  industry,  dur- 
ing  which   we    have    constructed 

hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
buildings  throughout  the  principal  cities  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  has  given 
us  a  wealth  of  experience  that  you  cannot 
aiford  to  overlook  if  you  have  a  large  build- 
ing problem. 


_^  To  insure  the  speedy  and   economical 

{HB  l8jj%  completion   of  a   big   building   project 

irip-  ' '  '  'jM  make  consultation  with  our  organiza- 

'     mI  tion  your  first  step. 

Cosdeii  IJldg,Tuba.Okl£\. 

G  Gor Ae  A.  Faller  C  oir>p  sayy 
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Pittsburgh 
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Chicago 
Detroit 
St.  Louis 
Buffalo 
Shipyard:  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
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INTO    THE    GREAT    UNKNOWN    AGAIN. 


observations,  a  temporary  break  in  the  eloiids  giving  him  the 
opportunity.  The  showing  of  the  instruments  was  epochal, 
climateric.  He  was  in  latitude  89  degrees  57  minutes  north — ■ 
three  minutes  from  the  pole!     In  his  diary  he  wrote: 

"The  pole  at  last!  The  prize  of  three  centuries,  my  dream 
and  goal  for  twenty  years,  mine  at  last !  I  can  not  bring  myself 
to  realize  it.  It  all  seems  so  simple  and  commonplace.  As 
Bartlett  said  when  turning  back,  when  speaking  of  his  being  in 
those  exclusive  regions  which  no  mortal  man  had  ever  pene- 
trated before,  'It  is  just  like  every  day.'" 

The  next  day  he  went  on  to  the  actual  pole  and  beyond  it. 
Thirty  hours  were  spent  there  in  taking  observations  and  pre- 
paring for  the  return,  each  "one  crowded  hour  of  glorious  hfe." 
They  were  on  ice,  not  certainly  stable,  beneath  which,  soundings 
showed  the  water  of  the  Arctic  ocean  to  be  1,500  fathoms  deep. 
The  American  flag  was  planted  at  the  very  pole,  tho  the  treach- 
erous ice  might  soon  shift  it  far  away.  But  it  had  been  the  first 
to  get  there,  and  for  the  time  at  least,  and  historically  for  all 
time,  it  was  "nailed  to  the 
pole." 

The  return  journey  was 
made  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble, amid  increasing  diffi- 
culties of  head  winds 
and  j;open  water.  From 
Cape  Columbia  to  the  pole 
there  were  twenty-seven 
marches;  the  distance 
from  the  pole  back  to  Cape 
Columbia  was  covered  in 
sixteen.  Indian  Harbor, 
Labrador,  was  reached  on 
September  5,  and  the  next 
day  Peary  sent  the  mes- 
sage which  startled  and 
immeasurably  gratified  the 
world:  "Stars  and  Stripes 
nailed  to  the  pole!" 

One  of  the  first  things 
Admiral  Peary  learned 
upon  his  return  to  civili- 
zation   after    discovering 

the  pole  was  that  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook  had  preceded  him 
by  a  few  days  and  told  a  marvelous  tale  of  how  he  had  dis- 
covered the  pole  nearly  a  year  before  Peary  claimed  his  own 
discovery  took  place.  Cook's  narrative  was  highly  dramatic, 
with  sundry  allusions  to  gum-drops  and  a  perilous  but  bril- 
liant dash  over  "purple  snows,"  and  such.  The  Doctor  landed 
in  Denmark,  where  he  was  at  first  hailed  as  a  hero  and  his 
story  given  full  credence  by  the  scientific  men.  A  long  and 
somewhat  acrimonious  controversy  ensued,  both  in  scientific 
circles  and  in  the  press.  Finally  Cook  was  repudiated  by  the 
Danish  Geogi'aphical  Society,  Copenhagen  University,  and 
other  Danish  institutions,  after  his  claims  had  been  thoroughly 
investigated,  and  the  ostensible  pole  discoverer  had  delivered 
a  lecture,  an  account  of  which  was  given  by  Philip  Gibbs  in 
the  New  York  Times  as  follows: 

Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook's  lecture  to-night  before  the  King  of 
Denmark  and  a  great  audience  at  the  Geographical  Society 
proves  conclusively  that  his  claim  to  have  reached  the  north 
pole  belongs  to  the  realm  of  fairy-tales. 

It  was  all  so  very  quick.  In  his  own  phrase-he  "climbed  the 
ladder  of  latitude  with  lightning  rapidity,"  altho  on  the  down- 
ward journey  he  beat  about  ice-floes  in  a  bewildered  way,  and 
put  up  for  months  in  winter  quarters,  in  spite  of  the  daily  risk  of 
starvation,  for  his  provisions  would  have  been  exhausted  months 
before  but  for  the  convenient  miracles  of  magic  bears  and  birds. 
They  appeared  on  the  ice  and  he  was  able  to  kiU  them  with 
slings.  In  the  same  way  the  magic  boat  appeared.  We  never 
heard  of  that  boat  before. 

His  way  back  was  like  a  delirious  dream  of  an  arctic  explorer, 
zigzagging  and  returning  constantly  upon  his  own  path.  The 
great  audience  which  was  anxious  to  hear  about  the  north  pole 
remained  at  that  spot  exactly  two  minutes  on  this  personally 
conducted  tour,  and  knew  little  more  than  what  the  map  and 
geography  primers  had  taught  them  as  children.  But  they  were 
solaced  with  Dr.  Cook's  last  words,  that  if  they  desired  further 
knowledge  they  would  be  able  to  buy  his  book,  which  woixld  be 
published  shortly. 

There  were  many  awkward  pauses,  and  Dr.  Cook  stumbled 
badly  over  figures.  His  face  was  flushed,  his  forehead  beaded 
with  perspiration.     He  had  the  grim  lookx)f  a  man  determined  to 


— Brown  in. the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
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be  believed  as  he  drove  that  "big  nail"  home  with  unconvincing 
flashy  phrases.  I  am  in  a  position  to  state  that  the  Danish 
Geographical  Society,  in  limiting  the  lecture  to  an  hour, 
asked  Dr.  Cook  to  dilate  especially  on  his  travels  near  the  pole 
and  what  Eskimos  said  and  did  on  that  April  day.  He  did  not 
do  so  to-night. 

Further,  in  1917,  Donald  McMillan,  the  explorer,  retraced 
the  route  Dr.  Cook  took  in  his  journey  toward  the  north  pole, 
accompanied  by  an  Eskimo  who  had  traveled  with  Dr.  Cook, 
and  he  interviewed  other  Eskimos  who  were  in  Cook's  party. 
He  found  that  the  physician's  "furthest  north"  was  far  short 
of  the  pole. 

That  the  clainis  of  Cook  were  without  foundation  at  length 
came  to  be  generally  believed,  while  Peary's  straightforward 
account,  abundantly  substantiated,  was  accepted.  Congress 
voted  the  explorer  its  special  thanks  and  made  him  a  Rear 
Admiral.     Further: 

Special  gold  medals  were 
conferred  upon  him  by  the 
National  Geographic  So- 
ciety of  Washington,  the 
Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety of  London,  the  Phila- 
delphia Geographical  So- 
ciety, the  Peary  Arctic 
Club  and  the  Explorers' 
Club.  The  National  Geo- 
graphic Societj^  gave  him 
the  Hubbard  gold  medal, 
the  Chicago  Geographical 
Society  the  Culver  gold 
medal,  the  Philadelphia 
Geographical  Society  the 
Kane  gold  medal,  the 
American  Geographical 
Society  the  Daly  and  Cid- 
lum  gold  medals.  Other 
gold  medals  came  to  him 
from  the  Imperial  German, 
Austrian,  and  Hungarian 
Geographical  Societies, 
from  the  Royal,  Royal 
Scottish,  Italian,  and  Belgian  Geographical  Societies,  from 
the  French  Geographical  Society,  from  the  Academy  of 
Sports,  Paris;  frpm  the  City  of  Paris;  from  Marseilles,  from 
Normandy.  In  X913  he  was  made  a  grand  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.     The  University  of  Edinburgh  made  him  LL.D. 

He  was  president  of  the  American  Geographic  Society  in 
1903,  and  of  the  Eighth  International  Geographic  Congress  at 
Washington  in  1904,  and  honorary  vice-president  of  the  Ninth 
International  Geographic  Congress  at  Geneva  in  1908,  and  the 
tenth  at  Rome  in  1913.  He  was  also  made  an  honorary  member 
of  numerous  learned  societies  throughout  the  world. 

Admiral  Peary  was  for  many  years  a  popular  lecturer  and  was 
the  author  of  a  number  of  books  as  well  as  magazine  articles. 
His  chief  works  were:  "Northward  Over  the  Great  lee,"  1898; 
"Nearest  the  Pole,"  1907;  "The  North  Pole,"  1910,  and  "Secrets 
of  Polar  Travel,"  1917.  For  a  number  of  years  he  made  his 
home  on  Eagle  Island,  ofl:  Portland,  amid  the  scenes,  which  in 
his  boyhood  inspired  him  to  the  career  which  won  him  im- 
perishable fame. 

He  continue'd  to  the  end  of  his  life  to  take  a  sympathetic  and 
appreciative  interest  in  aU  other  polar  explorations,  both  arctic 
and  antarctic.  He  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  where  he  was 
received  by  sovereigns,  scientists,  and  people  with  all  possible 
honors. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  he  offered  his  services  to  the 
Government  for  a  return  from  well-earned  retirement  to  active 
duty.  He  especially  urged  the  development  of  aviation  as  the 
most  important  means  of  national  defense  and  organized  the 
National  Aerial  Coast  Patrol  Commission,  which  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  first  coast  patrol  unit  at  Huntington,  L.  I. 
Through  his  enterprise  and  at  private  expense  more  than  300 
aviators  were  trained  for  service  in  the  war.  On  Ms  first  ascent 
in  an  airplane,  at  Long  Beach,  on  October  12,  1915,  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  death  through  an  accident  to  the  motor.  He 
purposed  to  organize  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  entire 
arctic  regions  with  aircraft,  biit  his  plans  were  postponed  by 
the  war.  He  was  president  of  the  Aerial  League  of  America, 
and  a  short  time  ago  became  president  of  an  airplane  company 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  high  regard  in  which  Admiral  Peary  and  his  achievements 
are  held  by  other  explorers,  and  scientific  men  generally,  has 
been  abundantly  exprest  in  numerous  appreciations  since  his 
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death.  The  general  sentiment  of  these  is  well  summed  up  in 
the  following  statement  by  Vilhjalmer  Stefansson,  the  president 
of  the  Explorers'  Club,  and  himself  one  of  the  most  noted  polar 
explorers  of  this  generation: 

Pearj'  was  easily  the  foremost  of  all  polar  explorers,  both 
north  and  south.  He  commenced  his  work  by  a  remarkable 
journey  over  the  island  of  Greenland.  On  that  journey  he  iised 
the  methods  that  had  been  adopted  by  previous  explorers,  but  he 
very  soon  found  that  this  was  the  wrong  way  to  go  about  things. 

Those  explorers  who  had  gone  before  Peary  had  pursued  their 
explorations  with  a  heroic  frame  of  mind.  They  did  not  set  out 
to  adapt  themselves  to  all  the  difficulties  to  be  met  in  such  un- 
dertakings, and  their  whole  purpose  was  to  do  or  die  in  the 
attempt.  Peary  was  quick  to  discover  the  fallacy  of  such  an 
attitude.  He  discovered  that  the  arctic  was  a  perfectly  friendly 
place  when  the  difficulties  of  existence  there  were  taken  into 
consideration  and  measures  taken  to  meet  these  conditions.  ITe 
first  set  out  to  find  how  he  could  overcome  conditions  of  living  in 
t  he  arctic  before  he  sought  to  reach  the  north  pole. 

Tliat  was  the  key-note  of  all  his  work.  And  I  think  that  his 
great  contribution  to  polar  discovery  lay  in  the  fact  that  he 
introduced  common-sense  methods  into  polar  exploration.  Just 
a  few  years  before  Peary  made  his  first  journey  toward  tlie 
north  pole  one  of  the  leading  explorers  said  that  any  man  who 
l)egan  explorations  in  tl.a  arctic  before  April  ought  to  be  cen- 
sured for  erueltj'  to  his  men.  As  long  as  explorers  liad  that  idea 
they  were  bound  to  fail. 

In  addition  to  his  faculties  for  observ^ation  and  organization, 
Peary  had  still  another  great  advantage,  and  that  was  in  his 
wonderful  physique  and  courage  to  accomplish  what  he  had  set 
out  to  perform.  It  is  significant,  that  in  all  his  explorations 
tliere  was  but  one  accidental  death  among  his  associates,  while 
liefore  his  time  polar  explorations  had  claimed  the  lives  of  at 
least  seven  hundred  men,  and  perhaps  more. 

I  had  known  Peary  personally  since  1907,  two  years  before  he 
made  his  memorable  trip.  He  was  most  friendly  and  encourag- 
ing to  me  in  my  own  exploi-ation  work,  and  gave  me  sound  advice 
when  I  \isited  him  on  a  number  of  occasions  at  his  home  at 
Eagle  Nest  and  elsewhere.  He  introduced  me  in  Washington 
at  the  time  when  the  medal  of  the  National  Geographical 
Society  was  awarded  to  me. 

To  those  who  did  not  know  him  intimately  he  seemed  an 
abrupt  man,  and  that  was  due  largely  to  his  manner  of  speaking 
in  public.  He  formed  his  opinions  and  adhered  to  them  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  public  sometimes  was  led  to  believe  he  was 
hardened  and  obstinate.  But  that  was  not  true.  In  every 
respect  Peary  was  one  of  the  most  charming  and  agreeable  of 
men  when  once  you  had  come  to  know  him. 


MORE  AND  BETTER  INDIANS,  THANKS  TO 
WHITE  HELP  AND  THE  WAR 

CORRALED  IN  A  FEW  SPOTS  OF  THE  CONTINENT 
they  once  owned,  and  confronted  by  the  dissolving 
agencies  of  civilization,  the  red-men  seemed,  a  few  years 
ago,  to  be  on  the  verge  of  extinction.  Their  white  brethren 
were  preparing  to  weep  at  the  bier,  while  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
heritage  of  oil-lands  and  other  good  things  which  could  not 
easily  be  transported  to  the  Happy  Hunting-Ground.  But  the 
Indians  deceived  many  whose  thought  was,  perhaps,  fathered 
by  a  wish,  and,  instead  of  slowly  fa,ding  from  the  scene,  they  are 
reappearing  in  force,  with  renewed  energy,  developing  ambition 
and  a  determination  to  learn  something  from  their  conquerors 
as  to  race  propagation  and  preservation.  The  Indian  is  no 
longer  one  of  the  white  maa's  burdens,  if  ever  he  was;  he  is 
amply  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  many  of  the  race  are 
literally  rolling  in  wealth,  if  not  in  automobiles.  Moreover,  the 
Indian,  tho  he  lias  not  much  reason  for  it  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  is  making  a  citizen  whose  patriotism  is  not  consumed  in  the 
pipe  of  peace.  As  a  race  the  red-men  invested  about  $2.5,000,000 
in  Liberty  Loan  bonds,  and  sent  10,000  young  warriors  to 
fight  alongside  the  white  man  in  France.  Taking  lesson  from 
the  invaders,  tho  Indians  have  increased  in  number  from  2.30,000 
in  1890  to  .307,0(X)  in  1919.  The  present  writer,  quoted  below, 
does  not  agree  with  the  view  of  another,  quoted  some  time  ago, 
that  the  aboriginal  rac(i  will  be  eliminated  finally  through  inter- 
marriage with  tlie  white  race.  Theodore  M.  Knappcn,  writing 
in  the  New  York  Tribune,  holds  that  the  Indians  owe  their 
regeneration  to  their  conquerors.     He  comments: 


The  contact  of  the  two  races,  if  left  uncontrolled,  would  have 
resulted  in  the  annihilation  of  the  red  men  even  after  the  toma- 
hawk was  buried  and  the  rifle  rang  no  more  in  border  warfare. 
For  several  decades  this  harsh  contact  of  the  higher  with  the 
lower  race  tended  mercilessly  to  the  destruction  of  the  Indians, 
but,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  later  years  to  reinvigorate  the 
race  and  educate  its  members  to  meet  the  conditions  of  what 
must  be  their  life  in  a  white  man's  country,  they  are  gaining  in 
numbers  and  growing  in  ability  to  cope  with  the  changed 
environment. 

Cato  Sells,  the  United  States  Indian  Commissioner,  remarked 
to  Mr.  Knappen  the  other  day  that  "it's  a  great  privilege  to  be 
instrumental  in  saving  and  restoring  a  race",  and,  after  stating 
the  increase  noted  above,  he  added: 

"I  estimate  that  altogether  there  are  fully  350,000  Indians 
in  the  United  States.  Thousands  have  slipt  away  from  all  tribal 
and  governmental  relations  and  are  living  among  the  white 
population  and  making  their  way  in  life  just  as  other  people  do. 
The  normal  birth-rate  exceeds  the  death-rate  by  about  six  to 
the  thousand,  and  the  former  tends  to  increase^  and  the  latter 
to  decrease  as  the  Indians  attain  economic  stability. 

"What  has  been  done  since  I  haA^e  been  in  office  with  a  single 
tribe,  the  Jiearilla  Apaches,  illustrates  how  much  vitality  there 
is  in  the  race  and  how  qiiickly  they  'come  back'  under  suitable 
conditions.  The  .licarillas  have  a  reservation  in  southwestern 
Colorado  and  northern  New  Mexico.  Disease  had  so  xmder- 
mined  the  tribal  physique,  their  numbers  were  so  I'edueed,  and 
their  economic  condition  was  so  low  that,  tribally  and  in- 
dividually, these  people  had  lost  aU  ambition,  all  interest  in 
life,  and  the  wiU  to  live.  They  were  simply  waiting  for  death 
— a  doomed  and  hopeless  tribe. 

"i  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Jicarillas,  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  division  of  the  tribal 
flock  of  sheep  among  the  competent  members  of  the  tribe. 
During  that  visit  I  had  a  conference  with  several  hundred  men 
of  the  tribe  that  lasted  for  hours,  there  being  no  other  white 
man  present.  They  were  full  of  the  zest  of  life,  keenly  inter- 
ested in  their  flocks  and  herds,  absorbed  in  playing  the  game  of 
the  new  surroundings,  and  as  delighted  as  a  college  crowd  over 
a  football  victory  because  a  shipment  of  five  hundred  lambs  to 
the  Denver  market  had  topped  all  records  for  the  year  by 
twenty-five  cents  a  himdred. 

"The  dying  Jicarillas  had  come  back  to  life  so  gamely  that 
they  were  able  to  beat  the  white  man  at  his  own  game  of  sheep- 
raising.  Primarily,  this  people  was  saved  by  giving  it  a  purpose 
and  goal  in  life.  We  bought  them  sheep  out  of  the  tribal  funds, 
we  showed  them  how  to  play  the  economic  game  of  sheep-raising, 
we  held  before  them  the  lure  of  individual  ownership  as  soon  as 
they  were  competent  for  it,  and  now  they  are  up  and  coming. 
Of  course,  we  have  done  much  for  them  in  the  way  of  sanitation, 
medical  treatment,  and  general  betterment  of  health,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  revive  their  souls  as  well  as  their  bodies.    They  did  it. 

"Some  of  them  beat  us  to  it  in  respect  to  individual  owner- 
ship; they  were  not  content  to  await  the  division  of  the  tribal 
flock.  One-third  of  the  families  on  the  reservation  have  man- 
aged to  start  herds  of  goats  and  sheep  of  their  own.  Ed  Ladd 
Vincenti  has  more  than  two  thousand  head,  and  as  he  reviewed 
his  flock  for  my  benefit,  he  declared,  '  I  love  my  sheeps.'  . 

"The  other  flocks  range  from  two  thousand  down  to  a  dozen. 
Sheep  have  started  these  Indians,  and  now  they  are  going  on  to 
agriculture.  They  raised  so  much  grain  this  year  that  all  the 
granaries  were  filled,  and  we  had  to  convert  an  unused  school- 
house  into  one.  Oh,  I  tell  you,  it's  simply  wonderful  to  watch 
a  whole  tribe  come  back  from  the  gates  of  death." 

Economically  the  Indians  are  fuUy  as  well  off  as  the  white 
race,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  the  per  capita  wealth  of  some  of  the 
tribes  is  much  more  tlian  that  of  the  average  white  man.  Tho 
they  have  lost  a  continent,  they  still  have  plenty  of  room, 
and  we  read: 

The  conquering  race  has  reserved  to  them  some  60,000,000 
acres  of  land,  which  if  brought  together  would  make  a  region 
more  than  twice  as  largo  as  tho  State  of  New  York.  It  is  very 
conservative  to  say  that  this  land  is  worth  $30.3,000,000.  More- 
over, there  is  standing  on  it  timber  worth  at  h^ast  $71,000,(X10, 
and  the  annual  income  from  tho  forests  is  about  $2,000,000.  Alto- 
gether the  Indians  are  "rated"  at  about  $700,000,000.  On(> 
way  and  another  they  enjoy  an  annual  income  of  $54,000,000, 
as  compared  with  a  little  more  than  $3,000,000  in  1890. 

Besides  the  timber  item  just  mentioned,  they  raise  about 
$11,000,000  worth  of  crops,  sell  about  .$4,000,000  worth  of  li\c 
stock  annually  without  dephjting  their  flocks  and  herds,  gatliei- 
in  about  $5,000,000  a  year  from  brother  white  man  as  land- 
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Youll  Have  No  More 
Front  Wheel  Bearinif  Trouble ' 

THERE  is  no  need  of  your  car  being  laid  up  for  new  front  wheel  bear- 
ings. The  repair  man  who  has  your  best  interests  at  heart  will  tell 
you  to  install  Shafer  Concave  Roller  Bearings,  and  once  you  have 
them,  they  will  do  away  with  wheel  wobble,  tire  scurring  and  all  the  ills 
which  arise  from  worn  out  bearings. 

The  Shafer  is  the  only  front  wheel  bearing  made  which  is  not  damaged 
by  heavy  momentary  side  blows  (thrust)  from  hitting  stones,  ruts,  curbs, 
or  car  tracks,  because  the  load  is  taken  upon  the  entire  concave  roller 
surface,  instead  of  only  on  a  single  point. 

The  same  engineering  principle  which  provides  100%  load  capacity  from 
any  direction  also  makes  the  Shafer  automatically  self-aligning.  The 
cone  swings  with  spindle  deflection  but  never  loses  contact  with  full  bearing 
surfaces. 


Geo  DBAiLEy  Cs 

4500  Ravenswood  Ave. 


(Shafer  Ser-\ 
vice  Division/ 


Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


OAKLAND 

34,  34B 

MAXWELL 

1914-15-16-17-18-19-20 

CHEVROLET 

490,r,FA,Baby  Grand 

OVERLAND 

4,81,83,838,90 

SCRIPPS-BOOTH 

39 

VIM  TRUCK 


ROAMER 

All  models  except  1920 

DORT 

5A,  6,  9,  29,  8,  11,15 

FORD 

All  models 

ALLEN 

37 

AUBURN 

1916-17-18-19 

DODGE 

All  models 


Shafer  Concave  Roller  Bearings 
are  easily  installed  and  are  exact 
replacement  for  the  usual  cup,  ball 
and  cone  or  taper  roller  bearings 
in  front  wheels  of  above  cars. 


Cup  and  cone 
bearings  have 
only  a  point 
contact  on 
ball. 


Shafer  Roller 
Bearings  have 
contact  on 
full  length  of 
roller. 


Put  Shafers  in, your  car  and  save 
repair  bills  and  forget  your  bear- 
ing troubles.  If  your  dealer  can- 
not supply  you,  write  us. 

Write  for  Folder 
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lords,  sell  about  §4,000,000  worth  of  land  a  year,  receive  about 
$1,700,000  a  year  as  interest  on  trust  funds,  $700,000  on  treaty 
account,  and,  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  about  $20,000,000  more 
from  Indian  money,  mineral  royalties,  and  hard  work,  the  latter 
item  alone  amounting  to  about  $4,000,000. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  tribes  are  much  wealthier  than  others. 
Some  of  them  are  among  earth's  most  fortunate  dwellers  and 
others  are  very  poor  indeed — some  literally  having  no  place  to 
lay  their  heads.  The  Osage  tribe,  for  instance,  realized  a  bonus 
the  last  fiscal  year  of  more  than  $10,000,000  on  oU  and  gas  leases, 
with  a  royalty  besides  of  16%  per  cent,  on  all  the  oU  and  gas 
that  may  be  produced  therefrom.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Indians  of  the  Bishop,  California,  agency  realized  only  $48,000 
all  told  in  the  whole  year  for  more  than  1,500  persons. 

*  ;More  than  r)6,000  adult  Indians  are  now  self-supporting  and 
less  than  5,000  able-bodied  adults  receive  rations  with  or  without 
labor  equivalent. 

In  fact,  the  Indians  as  a  class  are  now  so  prosperous  that 
they  were  able  to  invest  about  .f25,000,000  in  Liberty  Loan 
bonds,  or  approximately  $75  per  capita,  which  is  far  better 
than  the  per  capita  showing  of  many  of  the  States,  besides  in- 
vesting about  $1,000,000  in  War-Savings  Stamps.  Jackson 
Barnett,  a  Creek,  put  $1,096,750  into  Liberty  bonds;  Jeanetta 
Richards,  a  Creek  woman,  invested  $414,250.  Other  Creeks 
invested  as  follows:  Susan  Bacon,  $357,000;  Mollie  Davis, 
$:^;50,000;    Sandy  Fox,  $825,000;    and  tlie  Maley  Fier  estate, 

^^$31 3,000. 

The  red  men  contributed  blood  as  well  as  money  to  the  great 

(cause.     Thoy  sent  10,000  of  their  young  gallants  into  the  Army 

and  2,000  int.o  the  Navy.     It  is  their  boast  that  the  first  American 

soldier  to  cross  the  Marne  in  the  great  baltle  that  threw  the 

Germans  back  for  the  last  time  was  an  Indian.     We  read  on: 

Even  Sergeant  York  was  outdone  l\v  the  exploit  of  Private 
Joseph  Oklahombi,  a  full-blooded  Choctaw,  of  CJompany  D,  141st 
Infantry,  who  received  the  Croix  de  Gvrrre  in  recognition  of  a 
feat  of  arms  set  forth  in  Marshal  Potain's  citation  as  follows: 

"Under  a  violent  barrage,  dashed  to  the  attack  of  an  enemy 
position,  covering  about  210  yards  through  barbed-wire  en- 
tanglements. He  rushed  on  machine-gun  positions,  capturing 
171  prisoners.  He  stormed  a  strongly  held  position  containing 
more  than  fifty  machine  giins  and  a  number  of  trench-mortars. 
Turned  the  captured  guns  on  tlie  enemy,  and  held  the  position 
for  four  days  in  spite  of  a  constant  barrage  of  large  projectiles 
and  of  gas-shells.  Crossed  No  Man's  Land  many  times  to  get 
information  concerning  the  enemy  and  to  assist  his  wounded 
comrades." 

Of  other  deeds  of  Indian  heroism  in  the  Great  War  Com- 
missioner Sells  says  in  his  report: 

"It  is  reported  that  Francis  Lequier,  a  young  Chippewa,  in 
company  with  two  or  three  others,  attacked  a  m*achine-gun  nest, 
and  when  left  as  the  only  survivor  faced  all  that  remained  of  the 
machine-gunners  _and  killed  or  captured  the  entire  group.  He 
was  said  to  be  recov'ering  from  eleven  wounds  received  in  action. 

"James  M.  Elson  (deceased),  of  the  Tulalip  Reservation,  was 
cited  by  his  commanding  officer  for  guiding  sentry  squads  to  an 
isolated  post  in  No  Man's  Land  and  for  guiding  patrol  to  out- 
skirts of  Brieulles,  securing  information  of  enemy  occupation, 
and  showing  exceptional  skiU,  courage,  and  coolness  under  fire. 

"The  superior  officer  of  Richard  Bland  Breeding,  a  young 
Creek,  of  Oklahoma,  said  of  him:  'He  was  the  most  capable, 
daring,  and  fearless  platoon  leader  in  the  division.' 

"Among  those  who  won  the  Croix  de  Guerre  were:  Volunteer 
John  Harper,  a  full-blooded  Uncompahgre  Ute,  of  which  details 
are  Waking  at  this  time;  Chester  Armstrong  Fourbear,  a  full- 
blooded  Sioux,  of  South  Dakota,  cited  for  bravery  in  swift 
running  as  a  messenger  at  Bellicourt;  Ordnance-Sergeant  James 
M.  Gordon,  of  Wisconsin,  cited  for  rescuing  while  under  shell- 
fire,  a  second  lieutenant  of  the  French  Army  who  was  wounded 
while  on  an  inspection  tour;  Nicholas  E.  Brown,  a  full-blooded 
(Jhoclaw,  who  when  killed  was  a  corporal  in  the  142d  Infantry, 
composed  largely  of  Oklahoma  Indians,  the  honor  being  pos- 
thumously awarded;  Marty  Beaver,  a  full-blooded  Creek,  on  the 
military  records  as  Bob  Carr,  an  orphan  boy  who  enlisted  in 
Company  F,  142d  Infantry,  36th  Division,  details  at  present 
lacking. 

"Alfred  G.  Bailey,  a  Cherokee,  of  Oklahoma,  had  been  in  regu- 
lar service  with  Gcn(;ral  P(!rshing  in  Mexico.  He  was  a  sergeant 
when  killed  in  action  in  France  and  was  awarded  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross  for  creeping  into  the  enemy's  lines  alone 
far  in  advance  of  his  regiment,  where,  unaided,  he  killed  two 
German  Lixachine-gunncrs  and  captured  a  third,  togethei  with 
his  gun. 

"Walter  G.  Sevalia,  of  Brule,  Wis.,  a  corporal  in  Company  F, 
7th  Engineers,  was  cited  for  'extraordinary  heroism'  in  action 
near   Brieulles,   France,   in   November,    1918.     He   swam    the 


Meuse  under  terrific  fire  with  a  cable  for  a  pontoon  bridge,  and 
later  carried  another  cable  over  the  Est  Canal  and  across  an  open 
field  covered  by  enemy  machine  guns.  At  this  time  he  was 
wounded,  but  returned  bearing  a  message  of  great  importance. 

"Sergeant  O.  W.  Leader,  a  three-fourths  blooded  Choctaw, 
was  foreman  of  a  cattle  ranch  in  Oklahoma,  when  he  entered 
the  war.  Greatly  to  his  chagrin,  an  idle  rumor  gained  currency 
that  he  was  a  Hun  spy.  He  quit  the  cattle  business  at  once  and 
enlisted  as  proof  of  his  American  loyalty.  He  was  cited  for 
bravery  in  battle  in  the  course  of  a  brilliant  record,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  synopsis:  Fought  at  Cantigny,  May  28, 
1918;  fought  at  Soissons,  Chateau-Thierry,  July  18,  1918; 
fought  in  St.  Mihiel  salient,  September  12,  1918;  fought  at 
Argonne  Forest,  October  1,  1918.  Twice  wounded  and  twice 
gassed.  In  addition  to  this  military  record  is  the  interesting 
fact  that  Sergeant  Leader  was  selected  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment as  the  model  original  American  soldier  of  whom  an  oil- 
painting  should  be  made  to  hang  upon  the  walls  of  the  French 
Federal  Building,  where  will  be  displayed  types  of  all  the  Allied 
races." 

The  army  experience  of  the  young  men  has  proved,  for  most 
of  them,  the  most  important  educational  factor  of  their  careers. 
Commissioner  Sells  refused  to  permit  them  to  be  grouped  as 
Indians  in  service  units.  They  volunteered  or  were  drafted 
as  individuals  and  were  allocated  as  such  to  companies  and 
regiments.  The  result  was  that  for  a  year  or  two  they  lived 
j)recisely  the  life  of  the  white  soldiers,  with  white  men  for  com- 
panions. Many  of  them  were  completely  regenerated  in  the 
service. 

"One  Cheyenne,  a  typical  no-account  reservation  Indian 
Avith  long  hair,"  says  an  Indian  superintendent,  "went  to  France, 
was  wounded,  gassed,  and  shell-shocked.  Was  i-eturned  honor- 
ably discharged.  He  reported  to  the  agency  office,  square- 
shouldered,  level-eyed,  courteous,  self-reliant,  and  talked  intelli- 
gently. A  wonderful  transformation  and  caused  by  contact 
with  the  outside  world.     He  is  at  work." 

A  California  superintendent  writes: 

'"In  every  case  that  I  liave  eneoxmtered  where  an  Indian  has 
returned  to  his  jurisdiction  I  have  found  that  the  Indian  young 
man  was  greatly  bettered  through  his  work  in  the  Army,  both 
physically  and  mentally.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  case  where 
it  has  not  benefited  the  Indian  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  plainly' 
noticeable  and  commented  upon  by  the  whites  of  his  community. 
I  was  over  to  see  an  Indian  just  the  other  day  who  had  returned 
from  active  service  in  the  trenches  of  France.  This  Indian, 
Philip  Jim,  had  the  remarkable  record  of  going  over  the  top 
more  than  thirty  times.  He  walked  into  the  recruiting  office 
at  Quincy  on  his  way  home  and  laid  down  $100  for  a  Victorj' 
bond,  saying  that  he  was  done  fighting,  now  he  could  help  some 
other  way.  This  Indian  went  straight  home  to  farm,  and 
started  hard  work  of  putting  in  a  garden,  repairing  his  fences, 
buildings,  etc.,  that  had  got  in  bad  condition  since  he  left,  for 
his  father  was  afflicted  with  an  incurable  disease  and  his  mother 
was  ill.  He  says  that  he  knows  much  more  than  he  did  and  that 
he  wants  to  do  more  now  than  he  ever  did." 

Naturally  inclining  to  outdoor  occupation,  the  Indians  now 
are  sheepmen,  cattlemen,  lumbermen,  fishermen,  trappers, 
hunters,  and  farmers.  They  cultivate  niore  than  700,000  acres, 
and  176,000  of  them  have  individual  land-holdings.-  They. own 
about  250,000  horses,  miiles,  and  borros,  about  an  equal  number 
of  cattle,  and  1 ,230,000  sheep  and  goats.  The  total  value  of  their 
live  stock  is  $48,000,000,  an  increase  of  sixfold  in  twenty  years. 
As  fast  as  th^y  become  competent  the  Indians  are  placed  on 
individual  footing,  receive  fee  patents  to  their  lands,  and  are 
"turned  loose."  In  pursuance  of  this  policy  10,956  patents  have 
been  issued  in  the  last  three  years,  more  than  were  issued  in  the 
preceding  ten  years.  Taking  up  other  phases  of  the  red  man's 
advance,  Mr.  Knappen  writes: 

As  to  the  present-dry  educational,  social,  and  domestic  condi- 
tion of  the  Indians,  it  appears  from  Commissioner  Sells's  report 
that  61,000  out  of  84,000  eligible  children  are  in  school;  that 
43,000  out  of  54,000  families  live  in  houses;  that  there  are 
only  230  polygamous  marriages;  that  113,000  Indians  are 
churchgoiug;  that  120,000  sjx'ak  English;  that  81,000  are 
literate  in  English;  that  191,000  wear  citizens'  clothing;  that 
79,000  are  citizens,  and  that  26,000  are  voters. 

Altogether,  it  appears  that  "the  noblest  savage"  of  them  all 
has  successfully  won  through  from  savag(>ry  to  civilization,  and 
that  we  shall  have  the  Indian  with  us  for  all  time  uidess  with 
full  independence  and  citizenship  he  should  mingle  his  blood 
in  the  great  stream  of  that  of  the  general  population  of  the 
country,  tho  it  is  noticeable  that  at  present  only  about  one- 
tenth  of  Indian  marriages  are  with  whites. 
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IT  is  literally  true  that  there  is  no 
tire  just  like  the  Fisk  Red -Top. 
The  Fisk  Red-Top  makes  its  own 
class.  Individual  in  appearance,  it  is 
a  big,  extra  heavy  tread,  extra  thick 
side  wall,  extra  mileage  tire.  It  is  a 
tire  built  for  the  man  not  using 
"cords"  and  who  yet  wants  a  tire 
out  of  the  ordinary. 


The  Fisk  Ideal  is :  "To  be  the  best 
concern  in  the  world  to  work  for — 
and  the  squelrest  concern  in  existence 
to  do  business  with. 

Next  time-BUY  FISK 
from  your  dealer 
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Time   to   Re-tIre? 

iBuy   Fisk) 
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HEBE 

the  neU)  food  product-a  gift  from 
nature  and  science -it  cuts  cost  of 
cooking  and  enriches  your  menu 


\ 


Use  Hebe  for 

Bread  ' 

Cakes  and  Buns 

Muftins  and  Biscuits 

Custard  Pies  and  Puddings 

Griddle  Cakes 

Custards 

and  a  thousand 

other  uses. 

Serve  Hebe  with 

Coffee  and  Tea 

and  in  Cocoa. 


Use  Hebe  in  all  your  Baking 

Not  only  for  bread,  but  for  muffins  and  biscuits,  and  for  fine  cakes, 
buns,  doughnuts,  custard  pies  and  puddings.  Hebe  is  a  constant 
economy.  Hebe  enriches  your  baking.  Hebe  enables  you  to  get 
delightful  results  because  it  is  always  uniform.  Its  quality  never 
varies.  j 

One  of  the  chief  values  of  Hebe  in  baking  is  the  perfect  balance  of 
ingredients — pure  skimmed  milk  evaporated  to  double  strength 
enriched  with  cocoanut  fat.  In  the  hermetically  sealed  can  it 
retains  its  purity  and  wholesomeness  guarded  so  carefully  in  the 
process  of  manufacture. 

It  is  convenient,  always  at  hand,  and  Hebe  will  keep  several  days 
after  opening  if  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

Begin  to  use  Hebe  today.  Use  it  in  baking 
and  for  cream  soups,  creamed  vegetables, 
creamed  meats,  omelets,  custards,  salad  dress- 
ings, oyster  ai)d  clam  stews.  There  are  a 
thousand  ways  in  w^hich  Hebe  will  save  in 
the  cost  of  living  and  at  the  same  time  vary 
and  enrich  your  menu. 

Order  Hebe  from  your  grocer  today.  And 
write  for  the  free  Hebe  Book  of  Recipes  — 
Address  the  Home  Economy  Dept.  2312, 
Consumers  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

CHICAGO  THE  HEBE  COMPANY  Seattle 
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SIX   BUSINESS   MEN  WHO   FACED 
FAILURE— BUT  DIDN'T  FAIL 

A  LEVEL  head  and  quick  action  are 
•*^-  about  the  only  things  that  can  save 
a  business  facing  a  crisis.  Drifting  along 
hoping  "something  will  turn  up"  is  not 
favored  by  the  live  wire.  The  pepful  per- 
son, finding  his  business  on  the  ragged  edge, 
dons  his  overalls,  takes  off  his  coat,  wades 
in  and  himself  turns  up  the  thing  that  will 
keep  his  enterprise  from  going  on  the  rocks. 
A  business  is  subject  to  a  hundred  ills. 
The  management  may  be  weak,  the  prod- 
uct defective,  the  distribution  improper, 
the  system  of  records  inadequate,  or  the 
policy  all  awry.  Whatever  the  trouble, 
experience  has  shown  that  there  is  only 
one  way  of  dealing  with  it  effectively. 
That  way  is  to  face  the  facts  and  cut  out 
what's  found  to  be  wrong,  no  matter  how 
much  of  a  struggle  it  involves.  Methods 
will  necessarily  differ  according  to  the  busi- 
ness and  its  peculiar  ailment,  but  it  seems 
that  the  same  principle  always  governs  in 
every  case  where  a  man  saves  himself  from 
bankruptcy.  In  a  recent  number  of  Sys- 
tem (New  York)  some  accounts  are  given 
of  what  certain  business  men  did  when  they 
faced  failure.  Good  illustrations  of  the 
principle  above  referred  to  are  furnished  b\' 
these  stories,  of  which  we  reproduce  the 
following: 

One  night,  five  years  ago,  the  manager  of 
a  small  Minnesota  corporation  went  home 
thoroughly  discouraged.  For  months  he 
had  been  handicapped  by  one  of  the  stock- 
holders to  whom  he  had  been  forced  to  yield 
financial  control  during  the  earlier  struggles 
of  the  young  company. 

Failing  to  see  that  the  business  was  gain- 
ing slowly  but  surely,  this  troublesome 
stockholder  had  grown  impatient  for  large 
dividends  sooner  than  they  were  war- 
ranted. Worse  still,  mistaking  financial 
control  for  executive  ability,  he  fancicMl 
himself  the  logical  manager  and  had  begun 
to  accuse  the  other  of  incapability. 

The  active  executive  well  knew  the  limi- 
tations of  this  man  in  a  business  way.  In 
any  such  move  he  discerned  a  short  cut  to 
bankruptcy.  For  weeks  he  had  watched 
the  steady  approach  of  the  climax. 

And  now  the  eve  of  the  crisis  had  arrived ; 
next  day  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors,  controlled  by  the  impatient  stock- 
holder, would  vote  a  reorganization  that^ 
would  surely  leave  him  out.  All  he  had 
been  able  to  scrape  together  the  manager 
had  put  into  that  company;  now  it  seemed 
he  must  surely  lose  it.  He  had  failed — 
almost.  Sitting  at  home  that  night  he 
found  himself  turning  over  a  whimsical 
idea.  It  made  him  smile.  But  the  more 
he  turned  it  over  the  more  logical  it  seemed; 
a  lasl^  (;hanc(i,  j)erhaps,  but  Ix^ttc^r  than  no 
chance*  at  all.     He  resolved  to  take  it. 

Next,  day  at  the  very  start,  of  the  meet- 
ing he  suddenly  withdrew  all  objections  lo 
his  opponent  and  not  only  suggested  that 
the  man  with  the  ccmlrolling  inlen>sl  tak(> 
active  charge  of  the  (H)ncern,  but  also  ofl'ered 
to  acft  as  his  assistant. 

On(*  month  of  this  arrangement  (>[)ene<l 
the  eyes  of  the  new  manager  lo  his  wofnl 
lack  of  experience.     He  turned  around,  in- 
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sisled  that  the  old  manager  once  more  as- 
sume his  duties,  and  guaranteed  to  let  him 
i-im  things  with  a  free  hand  if  only  he  would 
pull  them  out  of  the  hole  into  which  they 
Jiad  been  plunged  by  a  single  month  of  bull- 
lieaded  inetfieieney.  The  real  manager  had 
])layed  his  last  card  and  won.  It  was  just 
in  time.  To-day  that  company  is  a  na- 
tional leader  in  its  line.  The  capitalist  is 
still  in  control,  but  he  steers  clear  of  busi- 
ness policies — to  say  nothing  of  details. 

Trouble  of  a  different,  and  rather  un- 
usual, sort  came  to  the  Maytag  Company. 
After  they  had  sold  4,500  gasoline  power- 
washing  machines  in  a  year,  and  orders 
were  still  pouring  in,  the  first  machines 
began  to  come  back  on  their  hands  as 
defective.     Here  is  what  the  company  did : 

The  first  remedy  was  sending  out  "trou- 
ble-shooters." The  company  hired  fifteen 
experts  to  follow  up  complaints  and  show  t  he 
trade  that  the  fault  lay  largely  Avith  the 
operat  or.  These  ' '  trouble-shooters ' '  helped 
fill  up  the  pay-roll  for  a  year.  But  the 
trouble  remained.  By  this  time  most  ol' 
the  salesmen  were  ready  to  quit. 

Then  Maytag  pulled  on  a  pair  of  overalls, 
lotiked  himself  in  his  experimental  shop,  and 
started  on  a  still  hunt  for  engine  trouble. 
He  succeeded  in  correcting  two  importani 
defects;  and  this  keyed  up  the  moi'ale  of 
his  force  enough  to  prevent  immediate  dis- 
ruption. That  remedy  was  superficial  in 
itself;  but  it  enabled  Maytag  to  "carry  on  " 
a  few  weeks  longer.  Finally  there  came 
the  most  critical  period  of  his  life  as  far  as 
his  power  washer  was  concerned.  His  sales- 
men had  gathered  for  their  annual  conven- 
tion, and  he  determined  to  talk  straight-  from 
the  shoulder.      ^ 

"Boys,"  he  said,  "we  have  been  paying 
fifteen  trouble-men  for  a  year  now  to  follow 
you  and  take  care  of  complaints.  Those 
men  have  been  called  back  into  the  factor^-. 
They're  here  now.  They're  going  to  slay 
here.  The  machine  has  been  changed  so 
that  it's  as  good  as  we  can  make  it.  The 
trouble" — he  shook  his  finger  at  the  gaping 
salesmen — "is  with  you!  But  you're  going 
to  sell  that  machine  right  from  now  on  b(>- 
cause  there'll  be  no  experts  on  your  trail 
to  take  care  of  complaints.  You'll  want  to 
spend  more  time  in  your  demonstrations, 
because  you'll  know  that  every  machine 
returned  to  this  factory  is  a  black  mark 
against  you!" 

The  old-timers  threw  up  their  hands; 
but  Maytag  convinced  them.  Now,  in 
their  new  selling  arguments,  emphasis  on 
proper  care  of  the  engine  has  supplanted 
emphasis  on  the  ease  of  operation.  Thej^ 
give  the  women  valuable  pointers  on  how 
to  avoid  trouble  with  the  machine;  the  lack 
of  that  simple,  precaution  had  nearly  cost 
Maytag  his  business. 

"And  when  they  began  to  emphasize 
care  of  the  engine,"  he  says,  "that  was  the 
end  of  our  difficulties." 

Defective  methods  of  distribution  are  tlie 
snag  which  obstructs  many  a  business.  A 
]nanufacturer  may  know  how  to  make  an 
arti<'le  to  perfection,  but  if  he  bungles  in  Ihr 
selling  end,  he  might  as  well  quit.  How 
two  men  solved  their  distribution  problems 
are  told  as  follows: 

The  manufacturer  of  a  hog-cholera  sei'um 
learned  his  lesson  through  e^niergency  and 


Spaghetti 

Ready  cooked  W^  ready  to  serve 

A  satisfying  food,  appetizing,  wholesome,  thor- 
oughly cooked.  And  convenient  to  serve — just  heat  it. 

All  the  family  like  it  because  it  tastes  so  good. 

The  dry  spaghetti  is  made  in  the  Heinz  establish- 
ment, and  then  cooked  with  selected  cheese  and 
Heinz  famous  tomato  sauce  in  accordance  with  the 
recipe  of  an  Italian  chef,  in  the  spotless  Heinz  kitchens. 

An    excellent   food  for  children. 


Some  of  the 
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Vinegars 

Baked  Beans 

Cream  Soups 

Tomato  Ketchup 


All  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  in  Canada 
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"I  Want  That  On  My 
Lighting  Fixtures  " 

Groping  in  the  dark  for  the  Hght-s witch  or  pull-chain 
is  hard  on  the  nerves  and  shins,  and  is  out  of  date  since 
electrical  equipment  manufacturers  and  makers  of 
builders'  hardware  began  using  Undark. 

Whenever  Undark  is  used,  it  lengthens  the  service 
to  a  full  24  hours  without  artificial  light. 

The  watch,  compass,  or  gauge  with  an  UNDARK  dial 
can  be  of  any  style.  Undark  on  the  gasoline  and 
other  gauges  of  your  motor  car  and  motor  boat  is  help- 
ful and  avoids  dangers.  This  material  contains  real  radi- 
um, the  most  precious  mineral  in  existence,  and  needs 
no  exposure  to  light  to  maintain  its  glow. 

Undark  doesn't  get  dark  in  the  dark — it  is  Undark. 

**I  want  that  on  mine!"  is  the  vote  of  thousands 
when  they  see  the  service  and  learn  the  lasting  quality 
of  Undark.  Manufacturers  in  hundreds  of  different 
lines  are  putting  it  on  their  goods. 

The  Radium  Luminous  Material  Corporation  is  a  large 
miner  and  refiner  of  radium-bearing  ore  and  the  pioneer 
manufacturer  of  Radium  Luminous  Material  in  this 
country. 

The  Trade-Mark  Undark  is  your  safeguard  in  secur- 
ing the  wonderful  natural  service  of  radium.  Ask  for 
Undark  by  name. 

Our  service  of  instruction  and  inspection  encourages 
the  application  of  Undark  by  the  manufacturer  in  his 
own  plant. 

Radium  Luminous  Material  Corporation 

New  York  City 
Factory:  Orange,  N.  J.  •  |  Mines:  Colorado  and  Utah 

Trudo-Mark  Numo  Undark  Kck*  Applied  For 
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saved  his  business  only  by  an  instant 
change  from  one  means  of  distribution  to 
another. 

When  he  first  began  selling  his  product 
he  decided  to  eliminate  the  jobber  and  sell 
direct  to  the  farmer.  As  long  as  he  was 
on  the  job  his  sales  showed  a  fair  increase 
from  year  to  year.  But  as  soon  as  he  en- 
listed in  the  Army  and  left  his  business, 
the  weakness  of  his  sales  methods  showed 
up;   fewer  and  fewer  orders  came  in. 

It  became  apparent  to  him  then  that 
eliminating  the  jobber  was  none  too  wise  a 
move  if  it  resulted  in  diminished  sales  as 
soon  as  he  left.  Immediately  he  reversed 
his  policy  and  began  selling  through  job- 
bers, who  were  glad  to  add  a  line  which  had 
a  favorable  reputation  already.  Business 
is  coming  his  way  again  more  than  before. 

But  even  faulty  selling  methods  are  less 
likely  to  bring  disaster  than  is  carelessness 
in  making  sure  that  proper  methods,  once 
found,  are  carried  out.  Had  not  one  large 
manufacturer  of  electrical  specialties  seen 
that  his  distributers  were  forcing  him  to 
the  wall  he  surely  would  have  failed. 

His  volume  of  business  increased  from 
year  to  year,  but  powerful  competitors,  more 
aggressive  in  merchandising,  if  less  profi- 
cient in  production,  had  sprung  up.  Finally 
it  dawned  on  him  that  something  must  be 
fundamentallj'^  wrong  in  his  distribution, 
for  his  sales  were  not  growing  proportion- 
ately as  fast  as  was  the  market  for  his  line 
of  products.  Competitors  must  be  cutting 
into  his  established  trade,  he  decided. 
Then  he  undertook  an  investigation.  It 
showed  that  altho  he  was  well  represented 
among  dealers,  they  made  no  special  effort 
to  push  his  goods.  He  found  that,  unlike 
his  competitors'  men,  his  salesmen  did  not 
follow  up  sales  to  make  sure  the  dealer 
showed  the  goods  in  an  attractive  way. 
And  the  keen  competition  and  growing 
market  were  decreasing  the  margin  of 
profit,  and  consequently  the  profits  of  his 
concern. 

He  met  the  slowly  approaching  crisis  by 
drawing  up  an  agreement — the  method  is 
frequently  used — by  which  he  would  adver- 
tise his  product  in  each  dealer's  city,  in  re- 
turn for  the  dealer's  showing  the  goods 
attractively  in  the  stores  and  linking  them 
up  effectively  with  the  "dealer  helps" 
accompanying  them. 

This  little  plan  changed  the  whole  situa- 
tion. Newspaper  advertising  attracted  the 
buying  public.  Presenting  the  goods  prop- 
erly sold  them.  Between  the  two,  this 
manufacturer's  dealers  turned  from  mere 
storehouses  for  dusty  stock  into  profitable 
assistants  in  passing  the  product  on  to  the 
consumer. 

Sometimes  a  business  man  finds  he  has 
bought  a  gold  brick;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  he  has  let  himself  in  for  something 
which  doesn't  pan  out  as  he  had  ex- 
pected, and  it  is  up  to  him  to  devise  a 
scheme  to  turn  a  seeming  loss  into  a  profit. 
A  pretty  problem  of  that  kind  is  described 
in  the  following. 

A  friend  asked  me  to  become  his  partner 
in  manufacturing  a  cheap  grade  of  fiurii- 
ture.  He  already  had  an  option  on  some 
timber,  which,  according  to  a  statement 
from  a  man  we  both  considered  an  expert, 
was  admirably  suited  to  our  purpose. 

We  organized  with  small  actual  working 


capital;  we  floated  a  bond  issiie  and  used 
the  proceeds  to  build  a  plant  near  the  tim- 
ber tract  as  well  as  to  pay  for  the  timber. 
The  machinery  was  all  installed,  a  capable 
force  of  workmen  engaged,  and  orders 
booked  ahead;  then  something  happened. 
With  production  about  to  start  we  found 
our  timber  was  absolutely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  the  article  we  proposed  to  make  of 
it.  In  fact,  it  was  so  poor  that  there  was 
doubt  whether  we  could  find  any  use  at  all 
for  the  stuff.  We  had  been  fooled  by  our 
expert. 

Of  course  we  canceled  all  plans  at  once, 
facing  immediate  bankruptcy.  My  part- 
ner was  a  furniture-man  and  nothing  else. 
If  the  plant  could  not  be  used  for  furniture 
— which  was  self-evident — he  was  helpless. 
Practically  all  my  money  was  involved. 
Clearly  it  was  up  to  me. 

I  jumped  a  night  train  and  landed  in  the 
town  the  banks  of  which  held  most  of  our 
bonds.  I  needed  those  bankers  on  my  side. 
With  more  nerve  than  confidence  in  my 
own  proposition,  I  went  at  those  bond- 
holders with  the  request/that  they  exchange 
bonds  for  stock.  This  would  avoid  any 
immediate  foi'eclosure  and  give  me  at  least 
a  fighting  chance  to  find  business  to  fit  that 
timber.  The  first  point  was  won,  not 
through  my  eloquence  but  because  they 
realized  that  foreclosure  would  mean  almost 
total  loss  to  the  investors. 

Then  followed  many  sleepless  nights. 
At  last  a  friend  of  mine — a  contractor — 
started  me  on  the  right  track  by  mention- 
ing a  new  building  board  he  was  trying  out 
in  his  work.  Without  much  interest  I  in- 
quired about  its  composition.  When  he 
told  me  it  was  mainly  a  wood-pulp  product, 
I  didn't  let  the  grass  grow  under  my  hur- 
riedly investigating  footsteps. 

We  found  that  here  was  a  product  adapted 
to  our  plant,  our  location,  and  our  raw 
material.  The  machinery,  still  unused,  I 
was  able  to  turn  back  to  the  manufacturers 
for  enough  to  purchase  a  limited  amount  of 
equipment  needed  for  the  new  line.  The 
experiment  was  a  success  from  the  start. 
We  soon  had  the  whole  plant  in  operation 
on  such  a  firm  basis  that  we  offered  to  take 
up  the  stock  of  our  former  bondholders  who 
might  still  be  worrying  about  their  money. 
But  they  now  prefer  to  hold  their  stock. 
Why  not?     It  is  paying  good  dividends. 

An  Iowa  manufacturer  of  farm  machin- 
ery found  a  competitor  in  Kansas  turning 
out  a  superior  machine.  The  Iowa  man's 
business  was  fast  going  down,  the  Kansas 
man  selling  all  the  machines.  Finally  the 
former  approached  his  competitor  with  a 
proposition  to  handle  the  latter's  machine 
on  a  jobbing  basis.  This  was  not  accep- 
table, and  so  a  merger  was  proposed.  The 
Kansas  man  would  only  consider  a  direct 
sale  of  his  patents  for  $150,000,  which  was 
somewhat  beyond  the  Iowa  man's  depth. 
He  says: 

It  looked  like  ten  million  dollars  to  me. 
But  we  were  now  fairly  up  against  it,  and 
so  I  camped  in  his  town  foiu*  days.  By 
Saturday  night  I  had  him  down  to  eighty 
thousand  dollars,  and  there  he  stuck. 

Then  I  went  back  to  my  three  partners 
and  put  it  up  to  them  for  the  first  time. 
It  was  a  case  of  buy  out  the  Kansan  or 
close  up  oiu*  shop.  They  were  interested 
— until  I  named  the  price.  But  one  of  them 
was  my  brother-in-law.  After  considerable 
urging  he  too  went  to  Kansas  to  watch  the 
rival  machine  in  operation  and  returned 
looking  at  things  more  from  my  point  of 


view.  Well,  we  scraped  up  the  funds 
somehow,  he  and  I;  and  within  a  few 
months  we  began  to  gain  strength  until  we 
grew  as  healthy  as  we  are  to-day.  Had 
we  not  sacrificed  everything  in  order  to 
buy  out  the  other  fellow,  tho,  I'm  satisfied 
we  should  not  be  in  business  to-day. 

Absence  of  adequate  records  and  a  gen- 
eral lack  of  system  were  the  problems  con- 
fronting a  young  man,  just  out  of  college, 
whose  story  of  how  he  toiled  to  develop 
order — and  profits — in  his  father's  store  is 
thus  related: 

The  sales  force  consisted  of  men  who 
served  customers  in  their  shirt-sleeves, 
chewed  tobacco,  or  smoked  at  work. 

That  was  typical  of  the  whole  store  as  I 
came  into  it  fresh  from  college.  The  fact 
that  my  father  had  just  bought  the  busi- 
ness didn't  add  to  my  personal  popularity. 

Then  came  the  results  of  too  free  buying 
multiplied  by  six,  for  there  were  six  buyers 
— 100  per  cent,  buyers,  it  seemed  to  me. 
They  bought  everything  in  sight.  After  a 
row  I  got  them  down  to  two,  had  triplicate 
order  books  made,  and  gave  instructions 
that  no  order  was  valid  unless  it  bore  my 
O.  K.  As  far  as  records  went,  therfe  were 
none  to  speak  of.  I  finally  devised  a 
.method  to  meet  our  particular  needs: 
These  records  were  to  save  us  from 
bankruptcy. 

But  according  to  our  books  we  were 
bankrupt.  Fortunately  we  had  two  good 
friends — practical  men — who  had  helped 
our  company  from  time  to  time  by  their 
moral  support.  One  evening,  three  years 
after  my  first  attempts  to  systematize  our 
affairs,  these  two  friends  sent  an  expert 
down  to  the  store  to  go  over  the  books. 
The  meeting,  really,  was  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  whether  we  were  to  be  allowed 
to  go  under  or  whether  this  moral  support — 
and  it  was  worth  money  to  us — was  to 
continue.  The  expert  has  since  told  me 
the  only  thing  that  turned  the  tide  in  our 
favor  was  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  .our 
desperate  condition,  at  least  I  knew  where 
I  stood,  and  had  figures  to  prove  it.  The 
decision  was  to  retrench — not  fail. 

While  we  were  reorganizing  the  sales 
force,  I  watched  the  buying  carefully  and 
we  commenced  to  gain — slowly.  The  rent 
was  the  chief  bugaboo  now.  And  with  it 
went  the  incidental  overhead  that  fre- 
quently goes  with  trying  to  do  a  modern 
business  in  a  building  of  the  vintage  of 
1860.  Light,  heat,  insurance,  were  all  big 
items.  Interest  on  borrowed  money  was  a 
nightmare.  We  moved  up  town  to  a  loca- 
tion on  the  very  edge  of  things,  it  seemed, 
and  every  one  said,  "Well,  he's  gone  now!" 

One  thing  was  sure,  tho.  We  knew  just 
what  we  were  doing  as  far  as  accurate  rec- 
ords could  tell  us;  knew,  for  example,  that 
with  only  33  per  cent,  the  rent  we  used  to 
pay  and  other  expenses  correspondingly 
diminished,  our  first  year  in  the  new  loca- 
tion brought  in  84.6  per  cent,  of  the  pre- 
ceding year's  business.  That  was,  indeed, 
encouraging. 

Still  the  people  were  thinking  of  us  as 
down  and  out,  which  called  for  education. 
It  was  largely  a  matter  of  psychology.  I 
played  for  public  sentiment,  or  rather  I 
fought  for  it.  I  convinced  our  employees; 
and  then  we  began  to  educate  the  public. 

When  once  they  learned  to  come,  they 
came  fast.  As  against  the  old  one,  our 
new  policy  is  an  aggressive  policy.  We  seek 
the  young  trade,  yet  are  reasonably  suc- 
cessful in  holding  the  old.  It's  all  a  matter 
of  facts  and  figures.  Without  them  we 
should  have  lost  out  long  ago. 
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Like  Nut  Bubbles 


Yet  It's  Whole  Wheat  Puffed 

There  lies  the  fascination  of  Puffed  Wheat. 

The  grains  are  Hght  and  airy  —  puffed  to  eight  times  normal 
size.     They  almost  melt  away. 

An  hour  of  fearful  heat  has  given  them  a  taste  like  toasted 
nuts. 

Yet  they  are  whole  wheat.  Every  food  cell  is  exploded  so 
digestion  is  easy  and  complete. 

They  supply  whole-wheat  nutrition  as  no  other  food  can  do. 
In  lesser  ways  of  cooking,  the  outer  wheat  coats  pass  largely 
undigested. 

Dozens  of  Delights 

The  three  Puffed  Grains  with  their  different  flavors  offer  dozens  of  delights. 

They  are  not  for  breakfast  only.  Every  home  finds  countless  uses  for  these 
nut-like,  flimsy  grains. 

Remember  These  Three 

Puffed  Wheat  in  milk  is  the  utmost  in  a  food.  With  every  food  cell  broken 
it  is  easy  to  digest. 

For  luncheons,  suppers  and  at  bedtime  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with 
this  dish. 

Puffed  Rice  or  Corn  Puffs  mixed  with  fruit  adds  a  delicious  blend.  It  adds 
what  a  light  and  dainty  crust  adds  to  shortcake  or  to  pie. 

Puffed  Rice  or  Corn  Puffs,  crisped  and  lightly  buttered,  become  a  food 
confection. 

Have  a  dish  ready  when  the  children  come  from  school.  They  will  eat 
them  like  peanuts  or  popcorn.  And  they  take  the  place  of  foods  less  healthful, 
less  easy  to  digest. 

Millions  of  children  are  now  enjoying  Puffed  Grains,  but  not  half  of  them 
get  enough. 

Every  home  should  keep  all  three  Puffed  Grains  on  hand. 


Puffed 

Puffed 

Corn 

Wheat 

Rice 

Puffs 

Also 

Puffed 

Rice  Pancake 

Flour 

To  Make  Royal  Pancakes 

Our  food  experts  have  worked  nut-like  taste.  You  can  make  the 
for  years  to  make  an  ideal  jiancake  finest  pancakes  ever  tasted  with 
mixture.  -Now  it  is  ready  —  with  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour.  Add 
Puffed  Rice  Flour  '  just  milk  or  water, 
mixed  in  it.  The  for  the  flour  is  self- 
ground  Puffed  Rice  raising.  Order  a 
makes  the  pancakes  package  now. 
fluffy  and  gives  a  i^a-irT^  i<  '"'"-  -, 
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HOW   THE  YANKS  AND  TOMMY 

ATKINS  FARED   AND   FOUGHT 

TOGETHER 

IT  has  been  said  of  the  Yanks  when  they 
engaged  in  ousting  Jerry  from  the 
Hindenburg  line  that  they  were  "a  bit 
rough."  A  large  contingent  of  the  Thirty- 
third  Division  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  which  was 
at  the  time  enjoying  itself  in  the  British 
sector,  went  over  the  top  once  with  the 
Australians.  Excitement  was  promised, 
and  many  of  the  Yanks  went  A.  W.  O.  L., 
that  they  might  take  part  in  the  general 
bayonet  exercise.  The  visit  to  the  German 
trenches  was  scored  as  a  field-day  event, 
and  when  the  Yanks  came  back  a  laconic 
report  transmitted  by  a  staff  officer  at 
British  General  Headquarters  to  the 
Second  Corps  Headquarters  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  Yanks  were  "ready,  some- 
what profane,  and  quite  rough."  Two 
American  divisions — the  Thirtieth  and  the 
Twenty-seventh — remained  with  the  Brit- 
ish during  the  war,  and  between  the  Yank 
and  Tommy  Atkins  there  sprang  up  that 
sort  of  friendship  which  loves  and  forgives 
a  fight,  which  understands  fault,  but  pro- 
claims virtue.  Ewen  Cameron  MacVeagh, 
former  captain,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Lee  D.  Brown,  former  first  lieutenant, 
Field  ArtiUery,  U.  S.  A.,  teU  us  in  "The 
Yankee  in  the  British  Zone"  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons)  that  "the  first  three 
months  we  were  with  the  British  we  were 
anxious  to  go  to  the  American  sector;  the 
last  three  months  we  were  afraid  we  might 
be  taken  out  of  the  British  zone."  There 
was  no  formality  in  the  manner  in  which 
Tommy  got  acquainted  with  his  Yankee 
cousin.  If  they  couldn't  always  agree  on 
little  matters  open  to  debate  they  settled 
it  in  Anglo-Saxon  fashion,  and  then  talked 
it  over  again  in  a  comfortable  corner  of  an 
estaminet.  A  fighter  for  a  friend  is  part 
of  Tommy  Atkins's  creed,  and  he  found 
both  in  the  husky  Yank.  They  met  as 
real  brothers  in  arms  first  in  Calais.  We 
can  picture  the  rencontre: 

"Hullo,  they're  Yanks!" 

It  was  a  British  "Tommy"  who  walked 
with  a  limp  that  had  relegated  him  to  the 
back  areas.  His  gang  rested  their  picks 
to  gaze  at  the  long  column  of  American 
soldiers  that  was  swinging  by  on  the  road 
from  landing-quay  to  rest-camp.  It  was 
a  new  sight  to  the  British  zone. 

"Hullo,  Sammy!  Give'mh — m'boj'ee!" 
one  of  the  Tommies  called  to  a  Yankee 
corporal  walking  a  few  paces  apart  from 
the  rtist  of  the  column. 

"'Lo,  Tommy,"  the  corporal  called 
back.  "And  say.  Tommy,"  he  added, 
"Ics.sa  that  'Sammy'  stuff.  Wo  ain't 
anybody's  sisters." 

Tommy  Atkins  and  the  Yank  had  taken 
a  step  toward  getting  acquainted.  From 
(hat  point  on  they  progressed  rapidly. 
The  British  soldier  was  surpriz(>d  at  such 
(juick  distaste  for  the  nickname  that  a 
doubt  hiss  w(!ll-meaning  newspaper  had 
cabled  over,  in  advance,  as  the  approved 
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DEPEN  DABILITY 


ATLAS  Cement 

Stucco  is  the  ideal  building  material  with 
which  to  make  the  old  home  into  a  new  one. 

The  need  of  new  buildings  to  meet  hous- 
ing congestion  conditions,  the  scarcity  of 
skilled  labor  and  even  financial  reasons 
frequently  make  the  remodeling  of  the  old 
house  desirable.  If  its  structure  is  still 
sound  your  architect  can  easily  make  re- 
modeling plans.  And  for  comfort,  economy 
and  beauty  ask  him  to  specify  stucco  of 
ATLAS  Portland  Cement  with  a  finish  of 
ATLAS-WHITE. 

With  ATLAS-WHITE  for  the  finish  coat, 
with  white  sand  or  with  color  aggregates, 
you  can  obtain  a  pure,  permanent  white  or 
any  color  scheme  you  may  desire. 

Illustrations  shown  are  from  actual  photo- 
graphs of  the  change  made  in  one  home 
by  the  use  of  an  architect's  attractive  plan 
and  ATLAS  Cement  Stucco. 


Write  for  literature  telling 
when  and  ■why  to  use 
ATLAS  —  On    The    Job 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND 
CEMENT  COMPANY 

New  York      Boston      Philadelphia       Savannah 

Chicago  Dayton  Minneapolis 

Des  Moines        St.  Louis 
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ABIT  of  hand  wrought  steel  true 
to  the  ideals  of  half  a  century: 
a  finished  product  of  science  and 
craftsmanship  and  experience:  a 
sturdy  aid  to  the  hand  of  industry 
in  ten  thousand  machine  shops  and 
in  the  tool  kits  of  a  million  cars, 
nation  wide — a  Triangle  B  Wrench 
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pet  name  for  the  American  soldier.  But 
finally  the  British  soldiers  settled  on  the 
more  popular  title  of  "Yanks,"  which 
vastly  improved  the  entente  cordiale  in 
that  vicinity 

Of  our  two  million  American  soldiers  in 
France,  only  about  twenty-five  thousand 
served  their  entire  war  with  and  among 
and  as  a  part  of  the  amazing  organization 
of  Thomas  Atkins.  In  the  process  of  their 
getting  acquainted  there  were  ribald  inci- 
dents galore — that  applies  also  to  the  ones 
who  were  not  there  so  long;  as  a  result  of  it 
friendships  were  made  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  be  contagious  and  lasting. 

"Getting  acquainted"  consisted  in  many 
eases  of  a  great  deal  more  than  a  hand- 
shake. In  the  case  of  husky  men  from  the 
Thirty-third  Division,  from  Chicago  and 
vicinity,  who  were  for  long  thrown  and 
well  mixed  with  the  equally  husky  men 
from  Australia  it  consisted  of  many  a 
delightful  fracas  which  resulted  in  the  two 
groups  ending  as  genuine  pals.  You  could 
find  a  fight  going  on  any  time  of  day,  and 
the  combatants  swapping  stories  about  it 
afterward  in  the  nearest  estaminet. 

The  Americans  were  hailed  as  the  de- 
liverers of  France,  but,  outside  of  the 
delivering  process,  they  were  often  re- 
garded as  quite  hopeless.  They  had  a 
surprizing  and  disconcerting  way  of  cutting 
through  red  tape  and  of  accomplishing 
their  purpose  by  going  at  it  directly  instead 
of  by  a  circuitous  route.     We  read : 

-Even  the  disciplined  Yankee  is  far  from 
famous  for  strict  observation  of  all  the 
rules  and  formalities  that  surround  travel 
in  Europe,  especially  when  these  are  mul- 
tiplied by  war's  endless  red  tape.  In 
addition  to  the  British  requirements, 
which  were  relatively  simple,  the  French 
desired  that  each  chauffeur,  for  example, 
should  have  a  "card  pass,"  and  that  the 
occupant  of  each  automobile  should  have 
a  large  "pink  permit,"  a  very  formal 
affair  calling  for  a  minute  description  of 
the  passenger's  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  manner 
of  hair-cut,  height,  weight,  general  ap- 
pearance, age,  and  sundry  other  personal 
details.  On  the  back  of  it  was  to  be  listed 
each  automobile  trip  that  its  bearer  had 
made,  with  its  dates  and  the  points  visited. 
These  had  to  be  renewed  monthly.  When 
the  first  batch  of  old  ones  was  returned  to 
the  French  liaison  officer,  he  hurried 
around  in  a  high  state  of  excitement  to 
announce  that  not  a  single  oflftcer  had  filled 
in  any  of  the  required  information  on  the 
back — "hadn't  any  of  them  made  a  single 
trip!" 

These,  in  point  of  fact,  were  actually 
needed  only  on  trips  from  the  British  zone 
into  the  French,  and  had  therefore  to  be 
taken  along  on  trips  to  American  General 
Headquarters — that  is,  it  was  possible  to 
get  along  without  the  colorful  permits  on 
other  trips. 

The  few  French  gendarmes  on  duty  in 
the  British  zone,  in  and  near  villages  over 
which  the  French  had  retained  nominal 
control,  soon  despaired  of  teaching  les 
Americains  to  bother  about  the  formali- 
ties technically  required.  One  of  them 
stopt  a  car  on  its  way  from  Boulogne  to  the 
French  liaison  service  headquarters  in  a 
town  a  short  distance  to  the  north. 

"  Voire  permis"  he  demanded,  as  the  car 
slackened  speed.    Before  any  of  the  Yankee 


occupants  had  had  time  to  devise  enough 
French  to  assure  him  that  they  would  ex- 
hibit their  permit  if  they  had  one,  he 
recognized  them  as  Yankees  and  exclaimed, 
grinning: 

"  Mon  dieu,  les  Americains!  Voild — 
allez." 

Nobody  took  the  trouble  to  feel  slighted 
at  such  good-natured  inclination  to  treat 
us  like  irresponsible,  but  well-meaning, 
schoolboys.  It  improved  travel  conditions 
in  France. 

The  Yanks  fell  in  a  good  deal  with  their 
more  distant  cousins,  the  Aussies,  with 
whom,  after  many  a  foray  into  enemy 
trenches,  they  became  "blood"  brothers. 
The  Australians  were,  probably,  the  least 
disciplined  of  all  the  troops  in  France,  tho 
none  were  better  or  braver  fighters.  Brit- 
ish officers  with  prewar  schooling  were  often 
sent  to  command  colonial  troops  so  as  to 
give  them  the  benefit  o£  their  professional 
knowledge.  If  the  officer  were  of  the  right 
sort  he  was  taken  in  as  an  Aussie;  if  he 
failed  to  measure  up  to  the  antipodean 
standard  he  was  apt  to  find  it  necessary 
to  move  on.  On  one  occasion  a  young 
officer  who  gave  no  outward  evidence  of 
ability  and  that  spirit  of  camaraderie  which 
soldiers  like  to  see  in  their  officers  was 
sent  to  join  some  Australians.  We  read 
what  happened  to  him: 

A  battalion  of  newly  arrived  Australians 
were  drawn  up  in  parade  formation  at  its 
training-camp  to  be  inspected  by  this 
regular  who  had  just  been  assigned  to 
command  it.  The  inspection,  however, 
was  mutual,  and  the  bronzed  men  from 
the  far  corner  of  the  earth  did  not  miss  a 
single  detail  of  the  bearing,  physique,  or 
mannerisms  of  the  young  "professional" 
they  had  drawn. 

They  decided  that  he  was  a  right  un- 
promising specimen.  His  somewhat  dandi- 
fied manner,  faultless  uniform,  and  glisten- 
ing Sam  Browne  belt  did  not  give  much 
hope  for  the  particular  brand  of  dashing 
leadership  that  they  desired.  And  the 
chief  object  of  their  scorn  was  a  monocle 
through  which  the  young  officer's  stare 
seemed  exorbitantly  cold  and  glassy. 

In  Australia,  when  people  take  a  dislike 
to  anything,  they  are  not  noticeably 
diffident  about  showing  their  feelings  in  the 
matter.  When  he  arrived  at  barracks  next 
morning  this  lieutenant-colonel  found  his 
battalion  properly  drawn  up  at  attention 
and  according  to  rule  in  everything — 
except  one  great  and  conspicuous  detail. 
Regulations  require  that  every  man  wear  a 
round  identification  tag  about  his  neck, 
under  his  shirt,  and  therefore  oixt  of  sight. 
Each  and  every  raari  of  the  battalion  wore 
his  identification  tag  this  morning,  but 
each  and  every  one  of  them  wore  it  tightly 
screwed  into  his  right  eye! 

The  young  lieutenant-colonel  did  not 
become  fiustered.  Instead,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  unspeakable  boredom,  he 
leisurely  drew  a  white  handkerchief  from 
his  sleeve,  carefully  wiped  the  offending 
monocle,  spun  it  in  the  air,  and  caught 
it  neatly  in  the  eye  as  it  feU.  Then, 
turning  toward  the  surprized  battalion,  he 
invited  any  member  of  it  to  duplicate  the 
feat. 

It  stamped  him  as  a  good  fellow  despite 
original  impression  to  the  contrary.  It 
had  the  same  psychological  effect  on  the 
audience  that  sudden  and  unexpected 
character-revealing   incidents  occasionally 
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WE,  too,  might  say  to  *'Whom  it 
may  concern,''  that  for  more  than 
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has  been  known,  and  so  far,  if  we  may 
judge  from  what  many  friends  tell  us,  it 
has  been  '*  honest,  faithful,  sober,  in- 
dustrious and  handy  as  a  servant." 

The  same  rugged  principle  of  honesty, 
the  same  desire  to  serve  faithfully,  which 
so  well  founded  this  business,  has  pre- 
served for  the  Carter  Products  during  all 
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have  on  political  gatherings.  And  they 
make  or  lose  suffrage  sometimes.  No  one 
of  the  men  could  duplicate  the  feat  if  he 
tried.  Instead,  they  broke  into  a  vociferous 
and  prolonged  cheer — strictly  contrary  to 
military  discipline  while  in  formations — 
and,  whole-heartedly  '"with  him"  after 
that,  they  swore  that  they  would  follow 
this  man  to  the  gates  of  hell. 

It  was  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1918,  that 
the  Thirty-third  Division,  composed  of 
National  Guardsmen  from  Chicago  and  the 
rest  of  Illinois,  had  its  first  real  "show." 
The  men  of  this  division  were  not  sup- 
posed to  be  taking  part  in  attacks  at  this 
stage  of  their  training: 

But  a  whole  battalion  of  them,  or  ab.out 
one  thousand  men,  went  along  with  some 
six  thousand  Australians  in  this  important 
attack.  ' '  Went  along  with ' ' — ' '  went  ahead 
of "  would  be  the  more  exact  phrase 
according  to  the  critical  comments  of  some 
of  the  Australians.  These  new  men,  under 
fire  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  plunged 
ahead  faster  than  experience  in  such 
hazardous  attacks  could  justify,  but  the 
Hun  was  swept  off  his  feet,  and  the  total 
casualties  among  the  Australian  and 
American  troops  were  insignificant,  while 
the  number  of  prisoners  captured  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  fifteen  himdred.  The 
attack  was  accompanied  by  many  pic- 
turesque features  of  modern  warfare. 
Tanks — clanking,  groaning,  plunging — 
started  out  in  front  of  the  crouching  men 
at  zero  hour,  which  was  a  few  minutes 
after  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  along 
the  entire  four-mile  front  that  the  oper- 
ation covered. 

The  tanks  were  almost  hidden  from 
enemy  view  by  dense  smoke-screens  that 
were  sent  up  when  they  started,  and  even 
their  discordant  noises  were  for  the  time 
submerged  by  the  constant  hammering  of 
big  guns  along  not  only  this  four-mile 
front,  but  the  adjacent  sectors  as  well. 

Both  Australians  and  Yankees  have  an 
inclination  to  treat  a  war  like  a  lark  for 
schoolboys  when  there's  the  slightest 
chance.  In  this  instance  men  of  both 
groups  leapt  to  the  tops  of  the  tanks  as 
these  filed  through  the  waiting  rahks,  and 
crouched  there  during  the  hellish  trip 
across  No  Man's  Land,  taking  pot-shots 
at  the  enemy  who  chanced  to  appear  in  the 
dense  clouds  of  smoke.  Behind  these  the 
infantry  sprang  forward  in  open,  extended 
order,  at  a  given  signal,  and  in  but  a  few 
seconds  had  traversed  the  intervening 
fields,  caught  up  to  their  own  tanks,  and 
were  plunging  into  desperate  conflict  in  the 
trenches,  where  surprized  Germans,  some 
of  them  still  half  asleep,  were  able  to  put 
up  but  a  feeble  resistance. 

During  these  few  seconds  a  new  battle- 
cry  had  been  heard.  It  was  the  one  word 
— " Lufiitania!"  Whether  these  Americans 
in  this  their  first  fight,  or,  in  fact,  the  first 
fight  in  which  Americans  had  participated 
on  the  British  front,  had  adopted  the  word 
previously  as  their  battle-cry,  or  whether 
it  was  merely  that  one  uttered  it  on  the 
si)ur  of  the  moment  as  he  sped  across  No 
Man's  Land,  and  others  took  up  the  cry 
as  one  full  of  deep  significance,  was  not 
defmiti^ly  learned  aft<>rward.  l5ut  it  was 
full  of  sinister  meaning,  and  many  of  the 
Australians  told  of  having  heard  the  cry 
on    the    lips    of    the    Americans    as    they 
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plunged  forward  and  into  the  German 
trench,  and  said  that  the  one  word  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  uttered, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  uttered, 
made  the  sound  of  it  almost  blood- 
curdling  

After  the  fight  there  were  numerous 
stories  told  of  individual  feats  of  bravery, 
and  it  was  amazing  that  casualties  had  been 
so  light.  The  story  was  told  of  one 
twenty-one-year-old  corporal  from  Chicago 
who  disabled  seven  Germans  and  was 
wounded  three  times,  and  then,  in  the 
dressing-station  was  complaining  that  he 
wanted  to  get  back  quickly  to  get  his 
"other  two  men."  He  said  he  wanted  to 
average  three  for  each  wound.  The  story 
was  that  while  going  through  the  enemy's 
wire  he  was  wounded  in  the  thigh  from  a 
machine  gun  the  location  of  which  he 
could  then  identify.  It  was  neatly  hidden 
in  a  wheat-field  but  a  few  yards  away. 
His  particular  duty  in  his  training-squad 
had  been  that  of  a  bomber,  and  he  was 
carrying  bombs  with  him  in  the  attack 
for  possible  use  in  the  dugouts.  He 
crawled  near  the  machine  gun  and  tossed 
a  bomb  into  the  midst  of  the  German  gun- 
crew. Four  were  killed  by  the  explosion 
and  one  disappeared  into  the  crew's  dug- 
out; the  corporal  followed,  and,  despite 
his  wound,  was  able  to  kill  this  fifth 
German,  who  labored  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  beneath  him,  with  his 
bayonet. 

On  returning  to  the  machine-gun  nest 
the  corporal  found  a  new  German  soldier 
there,  and  attacked  him.  He  succeeded  in 
disabling  him  with  the  bayonet,  suffering, 
however,  two  more  wounds  in  the  process, 
and  later,  unable  to  move  from  the  nest  on 
account  of  loss  of  blood,  was  able  to  shoot 
another  German  machine-gunner  who 
could  be  seen  in  another  nest  from  this 
point  of  vantage.  He  then  signaled  to  some 
American  stretcher-bearers  as  they  ap- 
peared in  sight  and  was  carried  back  to  the 
dressing-station  by  them. 

Before  the  month  was  over  King  George, 
on  a  visit  to  the  front,  personally  decorated, 
for  conspicuous  gallantry  in  action,  twelve 
of  the  Yankees  who  had  participated  in  the 
operation. 

The  two  writers  note  and  commend  the 
complete  cooperation  of  the  British- 
American  authorities  and  soldiers,  which 
was  exemplified  by  the  subordination  of 
certain  troops  of  one  nationality  to  the 
higher  command  of  another.  For  instance, 
an  American  corps  served  as  part  of  a 
British  army,  and  an  American  Corps 
Headquarters  had  under  its  command  more 
British  than  American  troops.    And  so: 

It  was  a  noticeable  fact  that  relations 
between  individuals  of  both  nations  and  of 
all  ranks  steadily  improved  as  time  went 
on.  The  first  weeks  of  contact  were 
devoted  chiefly  to  destroying  false,  pre- 
conceived, and  traditional  ideas  of  each 
other.  The  average  British  idea  of  the 
Americans  was  just  as  far  from  correct 
as  the  average  American  idea  of  the 
British.  It  took  a  little  time  for  both  of 
these  erroneous  impressions-  to  be  dis- 
carded. But  after  that  had  been  done, 
Yank  and  Tommy  began  to  find  much  in 
common.  The  language  was  of  great  as- 
sistance. Dialects  naturally  differed  widely, 
but  between  the  most  unlike  specimens  of 
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these  communication  could  generally  be 
maintained  more  simply  than  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  view-point  toward  the  war  and 
toward  ways  of  living  was  a  mutual 
ground  upon  which  they  could  meet. 

In  addition,  between  Yank  and  Tommy 
there  was  a  mutual  respect.  The  Amer- 
ican was  admired  for  his  energy,  his 
organizing  ability;  and  was  respected  for 
his  seriousness  and  modesty.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  more  the  Yankee  saw  of  the  war 
in  all  its  phases  the  more  he  appreciated 
the  hell  that  the  British  soldier  had  lived 
through  for  more  than  four  years,  and  the 
more  he  respected  him  for  the  courage, 
determination,  and  confidence  with  which 
he  continued  to  face  it . 


"BUFFALO   BILL"  AS  HUSBAND, 

FATHER,  AND  JUSTICE 

OF  THE  PEACE 

WILLIAM  F.  CODY,  world-famous 
as  "Buffalo  Bill,"  killed  his  first 
Indian  when  he  was  eleven  years  old, 
became  pioneer,  cowboy,  pony-express 
rider,  army  scout,  peacemaker,  and,  finally, 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  showmen.  His 
career  was  as  wildly  picturesque  as  the 
red-flannel  jockey  suit  he  wore  on  the  day 
of  a  race  that  might  have  been  historic 
had  not  the  Indians  been  attracted  by 
Bill's  emblazonry  and  interrupted.  There 
was  one  thing,  however,  that  this  modern 
Hercules  was  afraid  of — a  little  baby.  He 
did  not  know  how  to  handle  babies,  and 
was  always  afraid  of  squashing  them.  At 
least  he  did  not  know  how  to  handle  the 
first  that  came  to  bless  his  little  gray  home 
in  the  West.  Perhaps  when  the  last  one 
came  he  had  learned  something  by  ex- 
perience, and  was  as  proficient  in  ambu- 
lating with  a  child  as  he  was  in  plugging 
a  hole  in  a  coin  in  the  air.  Cody  had 
the  weakness  common  to  hero  and  un- 
anointed  alike.  When  he  met  Miss  Louisa 
Frederici  in  Frenchtown,  St.  Louis,  he 
promptly  fell  in  love,  and  she,  in  her 
"Memories  of  Buffalo  Bill"  (D.  Appleton 
&  Co.),  confesses  that  she  had  warning 
symptoms  of  that  cardiac  affection  which 
comes  to  all  women,  soon  or  late.  A  strange 
incident  was  connected  with  the  first 
meeting  of  these  two,  for  she  slapped  him 
full  in  the  mouth  before  any  one  had  even 
so  much  as  said  "permit  me  to  present," 
etc.  But  the  fault  was  with  her  cousin, 
William  McDonald,  a  rollicking  young 
fellow  who  was  as  fond  of  a  practical  joke 
as  of  a  woman's  smile.  She  was  cuddled, 
half  asleep,  in  her  chair,  awaiting  the  new 
beau  who  was  to  be  presented  to  her  when 
the  cousin  and  Buffalo  Bill  entered.  Mc- 
Donald took  advantage  of  his  cousinly 
connection,  and  pulled  the  chair  from  under 
Miss  Frederici.  She  swung  wide  with  her 
right,  and  landed — on  Buffalo  Bill's  mouth. 
Later,  doubtless,  that  unintentional  cruelty 
was  cured  by  the  best  of  treatments.  Of 
course,  the  convent-bred  girl — she  had  but 


recently  left  convent  walls  when  she  met 
Mr.  Cody — played  a  proper  game  of  coy 
hesitation  until  she  knew  that  this  tall, 
straight,  and  strong  young  man,  with  jet 
black  hair,  finely  molded  features,  and 
clear,  steady  eyes,  was  such  a  one  as  any 
young  woman  would  give  her  heart  for. 
She  never  had  occasion  to  reverse  that 
judgment.  Bill  Cody  was  a  true  lover,  a 
kind  and  considerate  husband,  and  a 
gentleman.  And  Mrs.  Cody  proved  her- 
self a  fitting  mate  for  this  son  of  nature. 
It  took  a  brave  woman  to  leave  the  com- 
fort and  surety  of  a  warm  fireside  to  go  out 
into  the  uncertainty  of  the  plains,  to  live 
where  there  was  constant  danger  from  the 
Indians,  to  make  a  home  where  men  were 
rough  and  rude,  quicker  with  a  revolver 
than  a  kind  word,  and  where  often  the 
members  of  her  own  sex  who  had  strayed 
into  the  wilderness  were  beyond  the  pale. 
But  Mrs.  Cody  did  it.  She  learned  to  ride 
and  shoot  with  almost  her  husband's  skill, 
and  by  her  woman's  wizardry  she  fashioned 
— and  kept — a  home.  Here  is  a  glimpse  of 
Bill  coming  home  to  find  the  first  addition 
to  his  family.  He  was  far  away  on  the 
plains  when  the  message  was  sent  him  by 
telegraph  as  far  as  the  wires  would  carry 
it,  by  pony  the  rest  of  the  way: 

Days  passed.  Then  came  the  sound  of 
hurrying  feet,  the  booming  of  a  big  voice, 
and  I  was  in  my  husband's  arms.  His 
eyes  were  glistening. 

"Boy  or  girl?  "  he  bellowed  with  that  big 
voice  of  his. 

"A  girl,  Will,"  I  answered. 

"What  are  we  going  to  name  it?"  He 
had  taken  the  covering  from  the  baby's 
face  and  was  jabbing  a  tremendous  finger 
toward  her  eyes,  causing  me  to  believe 
every  moment  that  he  would  make  a  slip 
and  ruin  her  features  forever. 

"What'U  wenameher?" 

"Why,  haven't  you  thought  of  a  name?  " 
I  asked. 

"Me?"  he  stared  wide-eyed.  "Gosh, 
I'm  lost  there.  The  only  thing  I  ever 
named  was  a  horse,  and  none  of  those 
names'd  do,  would  they?" 

"Hardly.  I've  thought  of  the  name  of 
Arta." 

"Pretty  name.  'Lo,  Arta!"  he  roared — 
when  Will  became  excited  his  voice  was 
like  a  fog-horn.  Naturally,  with  this  great 
being  bending  over  her,  shouting  in  his 
happiness,  the  baby  began  to  cry.  Will's 
face  became  as  long  as  a  coffin. 

"Kind  of  looks  like  she  ain't  pleased," 
came  his  simple  statement,  and  I  couldn't 
help  laughing  at  the  lugubriousness  of 
his  expression. 

"My  goodness,  neither  would  you  like 
it  if  you  had  some  one  shouting  in  your 
ear.  Now,  don't  poke  your  finger  in  her 
eye!  Don't  you  know  how  to  act  around  a 
baby?" 

"Never  got  close  enough  before  to  take 
any  lessons,"  he  confest.  "How  do  you 
lift  her  up,  anyway?" 

And  thus  began  a  new  lesson  for  my 
scout.  He  could  ride  anything  made  of 
horse-flesh,  he  could  tear  a  hole  in  a 
dollar  flipped  into  the  air  and  then  hit  it 
again  with  a  rifle-bullet  before  it  touched 
the  ground;  was  at  home  in  the  midst  of 
danger,  and  there  had  never  been  an 
Indian  who  could  best  him  in  a  fight,  but 
when  it  came  to  babies  I  was  the  master. 


He  was  a  willing  student,  but  it  was  a 
hard  lesson.  More  than  once  he  turned  to 
me,  in  utter  discouragement. 

"Crickets!"  he  would  say,  "but  they're 
sure  bundly,  aren't  they?  I'm  always 
afraid  of  squashing  her." 

"You  ought  to  be,  the  way  you're  carry- 
ing her,"  I'd  reply — when  I  wasn't  laugh- 
ing at  his  great-hearted,  clumsy  efforts  to 
amuse  the  tiny  httle  thing;  "if  you're  so 
tired  why  don't  you  give  her  to  me?" 

"Uh-huh.  No.  I'm  all  right.  We're 
getting  along  fine." 

Some  time  later  they  joirrneyed  farther 
into  the  west.  Bill,  in  partnership  with 
another  man,  had  founded  a  town,  another 
Rome,  in  Kansas,  and  he  was  to  be  a 
millionaire.  They  moved  in  the  prairie- 
schooners,  strung,  snake-like,  in  a  long, 
crooked  line  across  the  plain,  with  out- 
riders properly  posted  and  the  wagons 
grouped  so  as  to  afford  immediate  defense 
against  attack.  But  only  the  shack  which 
sheltered  the  saloon  remained  of  the  town 
when  they  arrived  on  the  scene.  The  rest 
of  it  had  followed  the  railroad.  Her 
husband  summoned  to  a  near-by  fort, 
Mrs.  Cody  had  to  spend  the  night  in  a 
frontier  saloon  alone  with  her  baby. 
Below  were  bull-whackers  and  gamblers, 
unaware  of  the  presence  of  a  woman  and  a 
baby  in  the  house.  A  shot  sounded,  and 
in  her  mind's  eyes  she  saw  the  revolver- 
smoke,  blood,  and  a  crumpled  figure  outside 
her  door.  Absolute  stillness  ensued.  But 
the  baby  screamed,  and  presently  there 
came  a  knock.     In  her  words: 

I  did  not  answer.  Again  it  came — and 
again.  I  struggled  to  reply,  but,  for  a 
moment,  the  words  simply  would  not  come. 
At  last  I  managed  to  get  out: 

"Who's  there?" 

"It's  only  us,"  some  one  called,  in  "a 
voice  that  was  trying  terribly  hard  to  be 
pleasant;  "we  didn't  know  anybody  was 
in  there.     Where's  Cody?" 

"He's  gone  to  the  fort."  I  said  it 
before  I  thought. 

But  the  answer  reassm"ed  me. 

"We're  plumb  sorry  we  made  the  baby 
cry.  One  of  us  got  to  scuffling  around  and 
his  shootin'-iron  went  off.  Ain't  nobody 
hurt.  We're  awful  sorry  we  disturbed 
you." 

The  news  that  the  killing  I  had  im- 
agined had  not  happened  after  all  bright- 
ened my  life  considerably.  And  I  knew 
from  the  tone  outside  the  door  that  the  bar- 
room, tough  and  rough  tho  it  might  be, 
was  standing  in  humble  penitence. 

"That's  all  right,"  I  answered.  "The 
baby's  stopt  crying  now." 

There  was  another  moment  of  apparent 
consultation.     Then  the  knock  came  again. 

"Mrs.  Cody!" 

"Yes." 

"Be  you  drest?" 

"Yes." 

"Do  you  reckon  you  could  stand  it  to 
let  us  in?  We'd  powerful  like  to  see  that 
baby  o'  Bill's." 

Somewhat  fearfully  I  rose  and  pawed 
about  at  the  side  of  the  old  kerosene-lamp, 
at  last  to  find  an  old  "eight-day"  match 
and  light  it.     Then  I  opened  the  door. 

About  ten  men  stood  there,  dirty,  un- 
kempt, bearded,  their  hats  in  their  hands. 
They  looked  at  me  with  a  sort  of  bobbing 
bow  as  I  faced  them;  then  timorously,  and 
even  more  fearfully  than  I  had  walked. 
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Industrial  Valuations 


OCCASIONS  con- 
stantly arise  in  busi- 
ness where  sound  policy 
dictates  the  necessity  of 
knowing  what  a  plant  or 
business  is  worth. 

The  real  worth  of  an  en- 
terprise does  not  consist 
of  a  summary  of  the  cost 
of  the  buildings,  machin- 
ery and  equipment,  al- 
though accurate  informa- 
tion on  the  physical 
components  of  a  plant  is 
necessary. 

LocKwooD,  Greene  & 
Co.  service  in  industrial 
valuations  includes  not 
only  the  listing  of  the 
machinery  and  the  build- 
ings, but  also  includes  an 
opinion  as  to  what  the 
plant  is  actually  worth. 

This  opinion  takes  into 
consideration  such 
matters  as  labor 
and  transportation 
conditions,  the 
competitors  situa- 
tion in  the  industry 
and   the   possibili- 
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ties  for  plant  enlargement 
— in  short  all  of  the  facts 
entering  into  the  success 
of  a  plant. 

If  a  manufacturer  is  con- 
sidering changes,  reloca- 
tions, extensions  or  re- 
modelings,  he  probably 
will  act  with  more  intelli- 
gence with  reliable  figures 
as  to  the  real  worth  of 
his  plant  before  him. 

LocKwooD,  Greene  & 
Co.  have  a  special  service 
for  bankers  and  investors 
by  which  they  determine 
the  real  value  of  a  plant 
behind  securities. 

LocKwooD,  Greene  & 
Co.  organization  com- 
prises engineers  and 
manufacturers  so  that  in 
studying  a  plant,  we  con- 
sider it  not  only  from  an 
engineering,  but 
from  a  manufac- 
turing point  of 
view.  All  our  of- 
ficeshavecomplete 
facilities — write  to 
theonenearestyou- 
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they  stept  into  the  room.  One  by  one 
they  involuntarily  lined  up,  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  of  persons  passing  a  bier. 
Then  they  gathered  near  the  cot  where 
little  Arta  lay. 

Silently  the3'  watched  her  a  moment, 
their  lips  grinning  behind  their  heavy, 
seraggled  beards.  Then,  in  a  half-em- 
barrassed way,  one  of  them  stuck  out  a 
finger.  Arta  reached  for  it,  caught  it,  and 
laughed.     The  bearded  one's  face  beamed. 

"Look  at  the  little  — !"  he  exclaimed, 
then,  suddenly  realizing  his  oaths,  pulled 
away  his  finger  and  faded  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rest  of  the  group.  The 
others  looked  about  them  with  pained 
expressions,  understanding  for  once  that 
here  was  a  place  where  profanity  was  not 
fashionable.  At  last,  the  bartender,  being 
more  of  a  man  of  society  than  the  others, 
wiped  his  hands  on  his  dirty  apron,  and, 
turning  to  me  with  a  wide  grin,  asked: 

"Pretty  baby,  ain't  it?  What  is  it,  a 
him  or  a  she?" 

"She's  a  girl,"  I  answered  as  quietly  as 
I  could. 

"Kind  of  thought  it  was.  Kind  of 
looked  like  it.  Mind  if  we  sort  of  dawdle 
around  with  her?  Babies  ain't  much  of  a 
crop  out  here." 

And  so  they  stayed  and  "dawdled" — 
great,  powerful  children  in  the  baby  hands 
of  the  little  child  that  lay  on  the  cot. 
Then,  one  by  one,  they  turned  and  thanked 
me,  the  bartender  again  wiping  his  hands 
on  that  greasy  apron. 

"We're  plumb  sorry  about  making  her 
cry,"  he  apologized  for  the  fourth  or  fifth 
time;  "we  though  ten  you  and  Cody'd 
gone  over  to  the  fort.  We're  plumb  sorry 
about  it.  But  you  and  -the  young  'un  trot 
on  to  bed  now.  There  ain't  no  business 
to-night  anyway,  and  these  fellows  want 
to  go  back  to  the  fort.  I'll  set  up  in  the 
V>arroom." 

"You  goin'  to  shet  down?"  One  of  the 
group  asked  the  question  as  tho  it  were  a 
sacrilege.  The  bartender  wiped  his  hands 
again. 

"Yep,"  he  answered  with  an  air  of  old 
finality,  "I'm  going  to  shet  down." 

As  became  a  frontiersman's  wife,  it 
became  necessary  that  Mrs.  Cody  learn 
to  shoot — shoot  to  kill.  -Bill  would  return 
from  sojourning  in  far  places,  and,  as  we 
read: 

Then  w^ould  follow  glorious,  happy  days, 
in  which  he  would  put  a  side-saddle  on  his 
favorite  horse,  Brigham,  and  we  would  ride 
far  out  into  the  prairie.  There  Will  would 
bring  forth  his  heavy,  cumbersome  six- 
shooter  from  its  holster,  and  hand  it  to  me. 

"The  next  time  anything  happens,"  he 
said  more  than  once,  "I  want  you  to  shoot 
— and  shoot  to  kill.  Now,  let's  sec  whether 
your  aim's  improving.    Bang  away!" 

Whereupon  he  would  select  a  target, 
which  to  me  seemed  miles  away,  and  with 
the  most  bland,  childlike  expression,  tell 
me  to  hit  it. 

"Hit  that?"  I  would  ask.  "Why,  Will, 
a  person  couldn't  hit  that  with  a  rifle,  let 
alone  a  six-shooter." 

Will's  eyc'S  would  open  wide,  and  a  half- 
smile  would  come  to  his  lips. 

"Give  mo  that  gun,"  would  bo  his 
answer.  A  swing,  a  sudden  steadying  of 
the  wrist,  and  a  burst  of  smoke.  Then 
Will  would  turn  to  me  with  a  courtly  bow. 
"Please  go  look  at  the  target,"  he  would 
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HAT'S  ir  all  about?"  you  ask  when 
we  show  you  that  the  wet  footprints 
of  a  cat  are  clearer,  more  distinct 
on  smooth  linoleum  than  on  a  deep- 
napped  rug. 

Compare  the  cat's  paw  to  a  printing 
plate,  the  moisture  to  ink,  and  the  floor 
to  printing  paper,  and  you  see  the  truth 
of  what  your  printer  has  probably  told 
you — that  the  kind  of  printing  paper  you 
use  will  determine  in  a  large  measure  the 
kind  of  printing  you  will  get. 

For,  take  note  that  even  the  coarse 
impression  of  a  cat's  foot,  while  it  will 
"print"  a  faithful  outline  on  a  smooth 
surface,  becomes  only  a  shapeless  track 
on  a  soft,  porous  rug. 

Any  subject  that  is  to  be  printed  on 
paper  will  pr\nt  better  if  printed  on  a  better 
taper. 

The  Warren  Standard  Printing  Papers 


contribute  to  the  cause  of  Better  Paper — 
Better  Printing  in  just  the  degree  that 
a  "better"  paper  is  one  made  to  perform 
exactly  the  kind  of  work  expected  of  it. 

Not  all  the  Warren  Standards  are  so 
smooth  and  white  as  Warren's  Lustro. 
Not  all  are  so  dull  and  ivory-like  in  their 
beauty  as  Warren' s  Cameo,  nor  so  well 
suited  for  simple  type  announcements  as 
Warren's  Olde  Style,  but  every  Warren 
Standard  Paper  was  developed  for  one 
special  field  of  book  paper  printing. 

Master  catalog  printers  all  have  copies  of 
the  book,  Warren's  Paper  Buyer's  Guide, 
which  shows  specimens  of  what  fine 
press-work  can  do  on  a  standardized  paper. 
This  book  and  other  volumes  in  the 
Warren  Service  Library  are  also  to  be 
seen  in  the  public  libraries  of  our  larger 
cities  and  in  the  offices  of  any  paper 
merchant  who  sells  the  Warren  Standards. 
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ask.  And  invariably  there  would  be  a 
bullet-hole  in  its  center. 

But  the  same  thing  did  not  happen  when 
I  shot.  It  was  true  that  he  had  taught 
me  something  of  the  art  in  St.  Louis  and  in 
Leavenworth^but  did  you  ever  try  to 
swdng  a  heaw  .44  caliber  six-shooter 
through  the  air,  bring  it  down  to  a  level, 
get  5'our  aim  and  pull  the  trigger  in  less 
than  a  second?  WUl  would  not  let  me 
shoot  any  other  way. 

"It's  quick  work  out  here  in  the  West," 
was  his  constant  reminder.  "You  don't 
shoot  unless  you  have  to — and  then  you 
shoot  quick.    Now,  try  it  again." 

Gradually  Mrs.  Cody  became  expert  at 
this  sort  of  shooting,  and  then  one  day  her 
husband  began  more  difficult  lessons: 

"Put  Arta  on  your  lap,"  he  ordered. 
"Now — that  target  over  there  is  an  Injun. 
You've  had  to  take  a  ride,  and  just  as  you 
come  home  this  old  Red  Pepper  bobs  up 
on  you.  I  want  you  to  spur  Brigham  into 
a  gallop  and  put  a  bullet  through  that  old 
reprobate's  head." 

"All  at  once?"  I  asked  vaguely. 

"Why,  of  course,"  my  husband  answered 
as  tho  it  were  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world.  "You  know,  if  that  Injun's  out  for 
business,  he  ain't  going  to  wait  for  an  in- 
vitation before  he  starts  shooting.  Gad!" 
— he  had  caught  the  expression  from  a  col- 
lege professor,  and  was  using  it  in  almost 
every  sentence — "I'll  bet  a  bulTalo  hump 
j'ou  can  do  it  the  first  time." 

But  Will  was  a  bad  bettor.  I  missed 
the  first  time,  the  second,  and  consecutively 
up  to  about  the  hundredth,  while  Arta, 
laughing  and  clapping  her  hands — yet 
shivering  at  every  blast  of  the  old  six- 
shooter — called  for  more.  Will  looked 
at  me  ruefully. 

"I  guess  there's  only  one  thing  for  me 
to  do.  That's  to  get  rich.  I'll  never  pay 
for  your  cartridges  any  other  way.  Trj^ 
it  again." 

So  this,  too,  Mrs.  Cody  learned,  and  she 
could  hit  a  far  target  while  riding  at  a  full 
gallop.  One  day  she  was  taken  out  to 
shoot  buffalo  with  Arta  strapt  in  her  lap. 
It  was  an  exciting  experience;  it  preserves 
some  of  the  excitement  even  in  her  story: 

Our  horses  leapt  forward  and  we  sped 
to  the  herd.  A  few  hundred  feet  away 
from  the  bison  Will  sped  ahead  of  me  and 
drove  his  horse  straight  into  the  mass  of 
shaggy  beasts.  They  split  and  fled,  while 
Will  cut  out  four  or  five  and  began  to  circle 
them  toward  me.  Then  he  waved  his 
arm,  the  signal  for  me  to  begin  my  hunt. 

My  heart  was  pounding  like  a  trip- 
hammer. The  whole  world  was  hazy, 
hazy  except  for  those  plunging  buffalo, 
upon  which  my  every  attention  was  cen- 
tered. I  knew  what  to  do — Will  was  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  beast,  his  rifle 
ready  for  an  instant  shot  should  any- 
thing go  wrong,  his  horse  keeping  pace 
with  the  fleeing  animals,  his  eyes  watching 
their  every  movement.  I  gave  the  word 
to  Brigham  and  while  Arta,  strapped  to  my 
lap,  laughed  and  gurgled  and  clapped  her 
little  hands,  we  galloped  forward.  One 
great,  heavy,  humped  buffalo  had  moved 
out  a  few  yards  from  the  rest  of  the 
stragglers,  and  Will  wav(!d  an  arm  to  me 
to  indicat,(!  that  this  was  the  one  I  should 
down.  I  turned  Brigham  toward  him,  and 
the  chase  began. 


For  nearly  a  mile  we  raced,  gradually 
•  cutting  down  the  distance  between  the 
buffalo  and  myself.  Then  slowly  we  began 
to  overtake  him.  Only  a  few  rods  separ- 
ated us,  and  I  raised  vary  revoh'er  as  tho 
to  fire.  But  Will  anxiously  waved  me 
down. 

"Closer!"  I  could  not  hear  the  word, 
but  I  coidd  see  his  lips  as  he  framed  it. 
Even  old  Brigham  seemed  to  understand 
that  I  was  about  to  make  a  mistake,  for  he 
suddenly  plunged  forward  with  a  new  speed, 
cutting  down  the  distance  between  the 
speeding  bison  and  myself.  Soon  the  dis- 
tance was  cut  in  two.  Now  to  a  third. 
Again  I  raised  my  revolver,  and  this  time 
Will  did  not  object.  There  was  a  puff  of 
smoke,  the  booming  of  the  heavy  gun, 
and  then — 

Then,  with  a  thrill  that  I  never  again 
shall  know,  I  saw  the  buffalo  stumble, 
stagger  a  second,  and  fall  headlong.  From 
behind  came  a  wild  sound,  and  I  saw  Will 
standing  in  his  stirrups  and  whooping  like 
a  wild  Indian. 

"You've  got  him,  mama,"  he  shouted. 
"I  knew  you  could  do  it — knew  it  all  the 
time." 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  scout, 
Indian  hunter  and  pacifier,  rescuer  and 
avenger.  Colonel  Cody  had  to  take  up  the 
burden  of  law.  He  was  made  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  He  had  a  copy  of  the  statutes 
of  Nebraska,  and  explained  that  "it's 
just  white  man's  law  against  Injun  law, 
and  you  give  the  fellow  what  you  think's 
right."  One  of  the  first  things  he  had 
to  do  was  to  perform  a  marriage  ceremony. 
It  happened  like  this: 

"Line  up!"  he  ordered.  The  soldier  and 
his  bride-to-be  came  forward.  Will  poked 
his  head  toward  the  bridegroom. 

"Look  here!"  he  questioned,  "this  is 
all  in  earnest?" 

"Why — why,  of  course." 

"And  there  isn't  any  monkey-fooling 
about  it,  anywhere?" 

"No — no,  sir." 

"All  right,  then.  Because  this  thing's 
got  to  stick.  I  take  it  you  two  want  to  be 
hitched  to  run  in  double  harness  the  rest 
of  vour  life." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Fine.  You're  going  to  take  this  woman 
to  be  your  lawful  wedded  wife  and  sup- 
port her  and  see  that  she's  got  a  house  to 
live  in,  and  everything  like  that?" 

"I  do!"  By  this  time  the  bridegroom 
was  so  flustered  that  he  would  have  given 
an  affirmative  answer  to  anything.  Will 
turned  to  the  bride. 

'  And  you  take  this  man  to  be  your  law- 
ful wedded  husband  and  you'll  love,  honor, 
aid  obey  him  and  cook  his  meals  and  tend 
to  the  house?" 

"I  do." 

"That  just  about  settles  it.  Join  hands. 
I  now  pronounce  you  man  and  wife. 
Whoever  God  and  Buffalo  Bill  have  joined 
together,  let  no  man  put  asunder.  Two 
dollars,  please,  and" — Will  ran  a  finger 
about  the  collar  of  his  buckskin  coat — "if 
you'll  please  pardon  your  husband  for  just 
a  minute,  he  and  I  will  go  and  have  a 
drink." 

Buffalo  Bill's  life  was  crowded  to  the 
full  with  adventure,  and  he  lived  to  .see  liim- 
self  become  a  national  figure,  idol  of  the 
youth,  and  the  admiration  of  his  compeers. 
He  wandered  finally  to  the  stage,  and  from 
there  to  showdom.     Ilis  Wild  West  Show 


was  a  piece  of  realism  from  his  early  days. 
He  went  to  Europe  and  became  a  friend  of 
kings.  He  held  four  at  one  time,  all  in  a 
stage-coach  parading  around  the  sawdust 
arena  while  Indians  were  war-whooping 
about.  He  sleeps  now  on  top  of  Mount 
Lookout,  from  where  the  visitor  to  his 
grave  can  look  down  into  four  States  and 
into  the  territory  he  helped  open  to  a 
people. 


PROGRESSIVE  FILIPINOS  WHO  AD- 
VERTISED  FOR  AMERICAN  TRADE 

"I  riSITORS  to  the  Philippines  report 
*  that  the  cities  of  these  islands,  es- 
pecially Manila,  after  some  twenty  years' 
occupation  by  the  Americans,  present  an 
interesting  example  of  progressive  re- 
juvenation. Old  modes  of  thought,  old 
customs,  old  buildings,  and  old  methods  are 
passing  away,  and  things  are  gradually 
taking  on  a  modern  aspect  patterned  after 
American  models.  Occasionally  oriental 
attempts  to  introduce  American  methods 
in  their  business  lead  to  picturesque  re- 
sults. This  is  especially  true  where  the 
effort  involves  the  use  of  the  English 
language,  as  it  does  in  two  samples  of 
native  advertising  submitted  by  Porter 
P.  Lo-viTy,  captain  of  United  States  Coast 
Artillery  at  Fort  Mills,  Corregidor,  P.  I. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  calendar,  printed 
by  Man  Ho  Po,  "P.  O.  Box  1455,  Telephone 
4130,  419  Ronquillo  Sta  Cruz,  Manila, 
P.  I.,"  and  presented  by  two  grocery 
firms,  "Ah  Moon  Co.,  Corregidor,  P.  I.  and 
Kwong  Shing  Co.,  313  Echague  Street", 
Manila,  P.  I."  Unlike  the  American 
business  man,  who  always  features  him- 
self and  his  own  business  on  any  calendar 
he  gives  away,  Man  Ho  Po,  the  printer, 
in  this  case  is  the  man  who  makes  the  big 
noise.  His  name  appears  in  very  large 
pink  type  at  the  head  of  the  calendar,  while 

the  names  of  the  firms  that  presented  it 
and  had  no  doubt  paid  the  enterprising 

Man  Ho  Po  a  respectable  sum  for  the 
calendar  in  question  show  up  modestly 
in  small  black  type  in  a  rather  incon- 
spicuous position.  This  desire  of  Man 
Ho  Po  to  get  all  the  publicity  is  further 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  he  is  not  con- 
tent with  the  large  gaudy  line  at  the  top, 
but  in  addition  uses  all  the  rest  of  the 
space  not  taken  up  by  the  date  pad  and 
a  chromo  in  further  laudation  of  himself 
and  his  business,  partly  in  Chinese,  and 
partly  in  English  as  follows: 

Man  Ho  Po — as  the  news  promptly 
spreaded  and  the  essay  strongly  im- 
pressive, is  welcome  by  the  inhabitance 
that  caused  gratful  suc('(>ss  for  adve^rtisers. 

Man  Ho  Po — by  additional  of  Chinese 
and  foreign  types,  all  advertisements  and 
arts  produce  antire  excellence. 

The  other  sanii)le  is  that  of  "Tho 
American  llatt(>r,"  and  ni)])ears  on  a 
l)apcr  bag  designed  for  wrapping  hats. 
The*  American  Hatter  is  a  "Hat  Store, 
Shoes,  and  Hat  Shop  Repair,"  according 
to    the   advertis(>ment.     No    stone   is   l<>ft 
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''This  Gold  Seal 
Proves  That  It  Is  a 
Genuine  Congoleum  Rug^^ — 


**IT  also  guarantees  complete 
satisfaction  or  your  money 
back.  No  guarantee  could  be 
more  liberal  than  that.  The 
manufacturer  can  make  such  a 
guarantee  because  Congoleum 
has  the  quality  to  back  it  up." 

Housewives  have  written  us 
how^  pleased  they  have  been  at 
the  vast  amount  of  w^ork  these 
sanitary  rugs  have  saved  them. 
The  smooth  surface  prevents 
any  dirt  getting  down  into  the 
rug  so  that  the  pretty  colors  are 
instantly  restored  with  a  damp 
mop. 

Think  how  much  work  you 
would  save  if  you  had  Con- 
goleum Rugs  in  your  home, — 
not  forgetting  their  economy 
and  other  good  qualities. 

Congoleum  Rug  patterns  are 
the    creations  of   some    of    the 


best  rug  designers  both  here 
and  abroad.  You  can  select  a 
rug  which  in  both  coloring  and 
pattern  will  be  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  furnishings 
of  the  room  you  have  in  mind. 

You  don't  have  to  fasten  them 
in  any  way — they  never  curl  or 
"kick  up"  at  the  edges. 

Your  dealer  has  Congoleum 
Art- Rugs  in  the  following  sizes: 

3       feet  X     AH  feet  $  2.40 

6       feet 

9       feet 

9       feet 

9       feet 


3  feet  X 
6  feet  X 
ly'i  feet  X 
9  feet  X 
9  feet  X 
9       feet  X 


10><  feet 
1 2       feet 


3.20 
9.75 
11.85 
14.25 
16.60 
19.00 


Send  for  Free  Rug   Color -Chart 

To  see  the  other  pretty  patterns  before 
you  call  on  the  dealer,  get  this  rug  chart 
that  shows  the  actual  colors.  A  convenient 
guide  in  picking  out  the  patterns  you  like 
best.  Send  your  name  and  address  to  the 
nearest  office,  and  let  us  show  you  how  to 
beautify  your  floqrs  for  little  money. 


The  rug  on  the  floor 
which  the  salesman  is  displaying 
is  Congoleum  Art-Rug  No.  346. 
The6  x9  ft  size  retails  for  $9.75. 


Congoleum  Gold-Seal 
Floor-Coverings 

Qold-Seal  Congoleum  is  also 
made  in  roll  form  in  a  wide 
range  of  beautiful  patterns  suit- 
able for  use  where  you  desire  to 
cover  the  entire  floor,  such  as  in 
the  kitchen,  pantry,  bathroom, 
halls,  etc.  Waterproof,  sanitary, 
needs  no  fastening.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Price  $  1 .00  per 
square  yard  for  both  two  yard 
and  three  yard  widths. 

Prices  in  the  Far  IVest  and  South  average  l5fo 
higher  than  those  quoted;  in  Canada  prices  average 
25°lo  higher.  All  prices  subject  to  change  without 
notice. 


PHILADELPHIA 
MINNEAPOLIS 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
MONTREAL 


Look  for  the 
Gold  Seal 

Always  look  for  the  Con- 
goleum Gold  Seal  when 
you  buy.  It  is  pasted  on 
the  face  of  all  Congoleum 
Art-Rugs  and  every  two 
yards  of  Floor-Covering. 
This  Gold  Seal  gives  you 
the  protection  of  our 
"money  back"  guarantee. 
If  you  don't  see  the  Gold 
Seal,  insist  that  the  dealer 
show  you  the  name  "Con- 
goleum" on  the  back  of 
the  material. 
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Drawing,  from  photograph,  taken  at  The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Company's  plant.  North  Canton,  Ohio. 
showing   demonstration  of   smooth-running    Robbins  &  Myers  Motor  on  The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper 


What  Hoover  Knows  A  bout  R  &M 


Women  have  learned  that  the  motorized 
home  means  less  drudgery,  pleasanter  work, 
more  time  for  enjoying  the  essentials  of  life. 

And  men— cheerfully  granting  that  time-  and 
labor-saving  devices  are  as  important  to  the 
home  as  to  the  office— are  seeing  to  it  that 
their  homes  are  motorized. 

Because  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  motor  de- 
pends the  usefulness  of  the  device,  both  have 
learned  that  it  pays  to  look  for  the  Robbins  & 
Myers  name  plate  on  motors  used  in  office 
and  home. 

So  it  is  with  the  leading  manufacturers  of 
motor-driven  equipment. 

An  example  is  The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper 
Company,  the  world' s  oldest  and  largest  makers 
of  electric  cleaners.  Their  R&M  Motor- 
equipped  electric  suction  sweeper  (which  beats 
...  as  it  sweeps  as  it  cleans)  is  used  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Evans,  Factory  Superintendent, 
says,  "As  early  in  our  history  as  1912  we  found 
that  the  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor,  designed 


especially  for  The  Hoover,  delivered  the  con- 
stant, dependable  power  necessary  to  uphold 
our  well-built  reputation." 

The  experience  of  this  large  manufacturer 
of  an  efficient  time-  and  labor-saving  appliance 
for  the  home  is  but  one  reflection  of  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  which  exists  concerning  the 
goodness  of  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors. 

Whether  used  on  labor-saving  devices,  for 
service  in  the  office,  store  or  home,  or  in 
speeding  up  the  wheels  of  production  in  fac- 
tories, Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  have  always 
met  and  passed  the  test  of  delivering  depend- 
able, economical,  efficient  power. 

Manufacturers,  dealers  and  users  have 
learned  that  the  Robbins  &  Myers  name  plate 
is  all  that  one  needs  to  know  about  a  motor. 
Look  for  it  when  you  buy  a  motor  or  a  motor- 
driven  device. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

For  Twenty-three  Years  Makers  oj  Quality  Fans  and  Motors 
Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


nobbing  St  Miners 
Motors  ™^ 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


unturned  to  inform  the  prospective  cus- 
tomer exactly  where  he  can  find  The 
American  Hatter,  for  the  address  is  set 
out  circumstantially  as  "Bottom  Side, 
Next  Cinematograph,  Plaza  Market  No. 
2,  Fort  Mills,  P.  I.,"  and  the  owner's 
name  is  given  as  "Prop.  F.  B.  Hatol." 
In  the  arrangement  of  the  type  the  general 
effect  is  somewhat  scrambled,  but  even  a 
blind  man  could  not  fail  to  perceive  it, 
assuming  he  was  not  also  deaf.  Then 
we  are  given  the  following  rather  cubistic 
information : 

Do  you  want  the  best  and  nice  blocked? 
By  her  good  Hat  Machine  Finisher  the 
best  form  of  Hat  by  the  Machine  Maker, 
etc.  Try  this  right  now  the  form  and 
size  of  your  Hat  nicely  and  suitable  to 
your  head  so  if  you  want  the  best  SHOE 
REPAIR  to  not  forget  to  leave  your  order 
at  THE  AMERICAN  HATTER. 


AN  OFFICER  SAYS  OUR  MERCHANT 

MARINE  IS  BEING  RAPIDLY 

AMERICANIZED 

AN  "Americanized"  American  mer- 
chant marine  is,  among  other  things, 
the  hope  of  the  folk  who  are  now  devoting 
a  lot  of  their  time  and  attention  to  "Amer- 
icanizing America."  While  it  seems  there 
are  certain  features  connected  with  Amer- 
icanization work  in  the  marine  which 
present  peculiar  obstacles,  it  is  neverthe- 
less the  opinion  of  persons  well  informed 
on  the  subject  that  a  "hundred  per  cent. 
American"  merchant  marine  is  even  now 
in  a  fair  way  to  be  realized.  The  reasons 
usually  assigned  for  the  reluctance  of  an 
American  youth  to  select  the  sea  as  his 
field  of  operations  in  life  are  that  the  living 
conditions  on  a  ship  are  not  pleasant,  the 
food  is  not  as  good  as  that  on  land,  and 
the  somewhat  strict  discipline  irks  a  boy 
brought  up  under  the  reasonably  un- 
restricted conditions  prevailing  in  this 
"land  of  the  free."  Several  of  these  things 
were  mentioned  in  a  recent  article  appear- 
ing in  these  pages,  in  which  a  writer  was 
quoted  as  to  the  scarcity  of  Americans 
in  our  merchant  marine.  In  a  letter  from 
C.  Stuart  Townshend,  chief  officer  of  the 
United  States  Fruit  Company's  steamer 
San  Jose,  however,  we  are  informed  that 
so  far  as  his  knowledge  of  shipping  goes, 
there  is  a  greater  number  of  American 
sailors  aboard  American  ships  than  the 
observations  of  the  former  writer  would 
indicate.  At  least  one-half  of  the  ships 
with  which  Officer  Townshend  is  familiar 
are  manned  by  Americans,  he  says.  It 
seems  to  be  his  idea  that  the  main  reason 
there  are  not  more  American  sailors  is  not 
that  Americans  dislike  a  seafaring  life, 
but  that  there  is  not  as  yet  a  sufficient 
number  of  them  trained  for  the  work  to 
man  the  ships.     To  quote: 

You   can  not   make  a  sailor   overnight. 


Despite  the  sneers  that  are  cast  at  him,  a 
sailor's  is  the  highest  class  of  skilled  labor 
in  the  world.  If  any  one  doubts  it,  let  him 
try  it  for  a  trip  or  two.  And  sailors  are 
the  lowest  paid.  For  a  sailor  to  become 
a  mate,  he  has  to  be  an  astronomer,  mathe- 
matician, sailor,  rigger,  laborer,  imder- 
stand  maritime  law,  physics,  and,  if  on  a 
passenger-ship,  he  must  know  social  and 
table  etiquette. 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  discuss  living 
conditions  on  board  ship,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  his  own  experience.     He  writes: 

A  sailor  should  have  every  bit  of  com- 
fort it  is  possible  to  give.  But  it's  im- 
possible to  have  the  luxuries  and  comforts 
of  home  aboard  a  ship.  The  shipowners 
and  Shipping  Board  are  not  in  the  business 
for  pleasure.  Even  if  it  were  possible 
to  give  all  these  things  it  would  not 
be  practicable  and  make  the  game  a 
success. 

I  have  been  aboard  many  Shipping 
Board  ships,  and  on  the  poorest  one  the 
crew  had  a  large,  spacious  room  with 
steel  bunks,  springs,  mattress,  pillow, 
clean  linen,  soap,  towels,  lavatories,  wash- 
room with  running  water,  shower  bath, 
etc.  There  is  always  a  boy  to  keep  their 
quarters  clean  and  serve  them  their  meals 
in  the  mess-room,  which  is  always  clean 
and  roomy.  Hot-coffee  urns  are  a  part 
of  the  equipment,  and  there  is  always  a 
night  lunch  put  out  when  at  sea,  and  always 
good  "grub." 

There  are  ships  that  are  poorly  lighted 
with  oil  lamps,  but  they  are  few  and  far 
between.  Ninety-nine  '  and  a  half  per 
cent,  are  well  lighted .  with  electricity, 
using  tungsten  lamps. 

Crews  on  s-hips  built  in  the  last  five 
years  sleep  aft  instead  of  forward.  They 
are  supplied  with  a  complete  library  by 
the  American  Library  Bureau,  from  which 
they  select  books  for  study  or  pleasure. 
Sonie  are  even  supplied  with  talking- 
machines. 

Why  should  the  crew  have  their  living 
accommodations  as  good  as  the  "officers? 
Does  the  factory  manager  or  his  assistants 
live  on  the  same  scale  as  the  men  whom  he 
employs?  Until  the  world  accepts  Social- 
ism, Bolshevism,  and  the  like,  men  will  have 
different  stations  in  life.  What  incentive 
would  there  be  for  a  man  to  work  his 
way  up  if  this  condition  prevailed?  There 
are  lots  of  room  for  improvement,  yet  an 
American  ship  is  a  haven  of  paradise  com- 
pared with  a  foreign  vessel. 

As  for  eliminating  the  alien  from  our 
ships,  it  will  be  a  few  years  yet  before 
this  can  be  done,  as  the  American  sailor 
has  not  become  efficient  enough  to  make 
our  ships  one  hundred  per  cent.  American. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  in- 
terested I  want  to  say  an  "American" 
merchant  marine  is  assured.  Shipowners, 
and  operators  of  vessels  fl.ying  the  Amer- 
ican flag  are  refusing  any  longer  to  employ 
"Red-letter"  men.  These  are  aliens  who 
during  the  war-time  emergency  were 
permitted  to  take  out  an  American  license. 

American  boys  are  slowly  but  surely 
taking  the  place  of  the  alien.  The  bar- 
room bums,  pool-room  sharks,  and  draft- 
dodgers  are  soon  discovered.  They  don't 
last  long,  as  this  is  a  man's  work,  which 
they  are  incapable  of  performing. 

What  is  needed  more  than  anything 
else  is  a  place  of  decent  amusement  and 
some  "humane"  organization  to  look  after 
the  boys  in  any  port  they  may  go  to  either 
at  home  or  abroad. 

There  was  a  time  not  long  past  when  a 


$1,000  Saved! 


That's  the  record  of  one  Rotospeed 
user.  Here's  a  machine  that  prints 
75  good,  clear,  sharp  form  letters 
a  minute.  Form  letters  with  the 
clean-cut  appearance  of  neatly 
typed  originals.  It  prints  without 
type-setting,  without  trouble  or 
delay,  and  at  a  cost  of  20c  per 
thousand  copies. 


R  STENCIL  0 


DUPLICATOR 

prints  anything  that  can  be  typewritten, 
hand-written,  drawn  or  ruled.  It  is 
easy  to  operate.  Just  write  the  form — 
attach  the  stencil  —  turn  the  crank. 
20  or  1,000  striking,  stimulating,  clear, 
clean  copies  in  a  few  minutes — ready 
for  the  mails.  It  saves  92%  on  form 
letter  work. 

A  Money  Maker 

The  Rotospeed  is  used  by  thousands  of 
manufacturers,  merchants  and  profes- 
sional men ;  by  banks,  churches,  school.s 
and  the  United  States  Government.  It 
prints  illustrated  folders,  index  c^rds, 
menus,  price  lists  and  bulletins.  It 
collects  money,  increases  sales  and 
saves  half  to  two-thirds  the  cost  of 
printing. 

Write  for  Samples 

We  will  send  you  samples  of  Rotospeed 
work,  used  by  others  in  a  similar  line 
to  yours.  These  will  show  you  how 
you  can  use  the  Rotospeed  to  your 
advantage  and  profit. 

FREE  TRIAL 

Mail  the  coupon  for  our  Free  Trial  Offer. 
Find    out    how    you    can    test    the 
Rotospeed  in  your   own  office — as 
if  you  owned  it,  with  all  supplies 
furnished,    without    obligation 
or  cost.  ■*  ' 

Mail  the  coupon  NOW. 


The  Rotospeed 
Company 


350  East 
Third  St. 

Dayton 
Ohio 


The 

Rotospeed 

Company 

350  E.  Third  St. 
Dayton,  Ohio 


Send  me,    at  once, 
booklet,    samples  of 
work     and     details     of 
Rotospeed  Free  Trial 
Offer. 
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In  varnishes,  as  in  paints,  the  many 
Certain-teed  warehouses  and  hun- 
dreds of  Certain-teed  distributing 
centers  make  appreciable  economies 
possible.  They  speed  the  product 
from  the  factory  to  the  user.  They 
reduce  transportation  and  handling 
costs.  The  result  for  the  public  is  a 
moderate  price  for  a  decidedly  supe- 
rior product. 


March  13-20 

is  Certain-teed 

Week 


PAINT  ^VARNISH   ROOFING  £k\ 
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During  the  week  of  March  13-20  the 
displays  of  over  50, 000  dealers  selling 
Certain-teed  products  will  emphasize 
the  superior  value  of  the  Certain-teed 
lines.  It  is  Certain-teed  week  —  a 
nation-wide  demonstration  of  what 
the  extensive  system  of  Certain-teed 
warehouses,  the  hundreds  of  Certain- 
teed  distributing  centers,  and  the 
thousands  of  Certain-teed  dealer's  do 
in  making  Certain-teed  products  con- 
veniently purchasable  everywhere. 


\TED  BUILDING  -  PRODUCTS: 


mm^m&i^^:m^::::<m<^<y:<  |\  -U.^^^.^  -^>x:v  x-:- :-  -:  fmm 


i'YING  savings  for  the  con- 
•  have  been  initiated  by  the 
d  system  of  marketing  paints, 
roofing,  and  related  products. 

ngs  are  so  considerable  that 
[  a  roll  of  roofing,  for  instance, 
.  rule,  lower  to  consumers  than 
5  years  ago.  In  the  few  places 
price  is  not  lower  the  increase 
:ss,  proportionately,  than  the 
ost  of  labor  and  materials. 

n-teed  organization  has  always 
;s  function  as  only  beginning 
nanufacture  of  decidedly  su- 
ucts. 

5ns  of  its  many  factories,  for 
re  governed  as  much  by  the 
onomical  marketing  as  by  the 
)r  efficient  manufacture. 


All  are  so  situated  that  they  keep  down 
the  price  of  their  products  to  the  user 
by  reducing  freight  charges  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

To  provide  unusually  inexpensive  pas- 
sage for  Certain-teed  products  from  these 
factories  to  the  user,  there  is  an  exten- 
sive system  of  Certain-teed  warehouses, 
hundreds  of  Certain-teed  distributing 
centers,  and  many  thousands  of  Certain- 
teed  dealers. 

In  addition,  it  is  a  fixed  Certain- teed 
policy  to  do  away  with  the  special 
selling  monopolies  (exclusive  agencies) 
that  for  so  many  years  increased  cost 
and  stifled  competition  in  the  paint  and 
roofing  industries.', 

The  results  are  moderate  prices  for  de- 
cidedly superior  products. 


Certain' teed  Products    Corporation 

General    Offices,    Saint    Louis 
Offices   and   Warehouses   in   Principal  Cities 


Certain-teA 


:ed  satisfaction  -  certain  teed 
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WHY  SUCCESSFUL  FIRMS 

USE  Old  HAMPSHii^^t 

IT  is  universally  recognized  as  the 
standard   paper  for  business 
stationery. 

Business  houses  that  are  successful 
usually  prefer  to  be  associated  with 
the  best;  and  they  will  not  risk 
the  harmful  impression  which  poor 
stationery  is  sure  to  carry  to  their 
correspondents. 

It  is  the  best,  and  safest,  business 
pohcy  to  write  messages  on  paper 
that  is  durable — and  where  can 
you  find  a  paper  so  strong  as  Old 
Hampshire  Bond? 

Progressive  business  men  know 
the  value  in  dollars  and  cents  of 
using  a  paper  that  makes  even  the 
best  printer's  work  a  little  better. 

If  -jou  have  pride  in  a  sound, 
successful  business,  your  own  or 
your  employer  s,  you  ought  to  know 
how  that  pride  can  become  a 
tangible  asset,  \S.  reflected  to  your 
customers  by  Old  Hampshire  Bond. 


"Wanted— a  correspon- 
dent, salary  $15,000"— 
is  the  title  of  an  inter- 
esting booklet  which 
will  be  sent  on  request 
to  Department  L. 


Old  Hampshire  Station- 
ery has  the  same  good 
qualities  as  Old  Hamp- 
shire Bond.  Free  sam- 
ples will  be  sent  on  re- 
quest to  Department  L. 


Hampshire  Paper  Company 

SOUTH  HADLEY  FALLS,  MASS. 
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The  Standard  Paper  for  Business  Stationery 
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sailor  was  looked  down  on  as  the  scum  of 
the  earth,  but  that  feeling,  thank;  God! 
is  passing. 


LIFE  IN   RIO   DE  JANEIRO,  A  CITY 
OF  SPENDERS 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO  is  a  city  of  sun, 
light,  and  laughter,  where  the  arts 
have  combined  with  nature  to  make  a 
place  of  loveliness  and  content.  It  is  full 
of  good  things  of  life,  beautiful  in  archi- 
tecture, warm  in  its  appeal,  and  "resplen- 
dent as  a  jewel."  It  reflects  European 
atmosphere,  for  it  is  from  the  capitals  of 
the  Old  World  that  it  draws  much  of  its 
gemus  and  its  charm,  A  special  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times  is  attracted 
as  he  enters  the  harbor,  which  he  describes 
with  enthusiasm: 

The  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  entered  at 
dawn,  is  a  thing  of  wonder.  I  have  never 
seen  this  extraordinary  panorama  of  strange 
peaks,  pearly  water,  islands,  and  wide- 
flung  city  without  finding  it  beautiful, 
but  in  the  changing  lights  of  new  morning 
it  takes  on  a  loveliness  that  is  almost 
unearthly. 

At  the  mile-wide  entrance  the  great 
granite  cone  of  the  Pao  d'Assucar  stands 
guard,  the  fort  of  Sao  Joao  at  its  foot,  with 
Santa  Cruz  on  the  opposite  side,  and  as  the 
transatlantic  steamer  moves  through  this 
gateway  into  the  turquoise  serenity  of  the 
inner  waters  the  fantastic  array  of  moun- 
tains unfolds  in  a  succession  of  scenes  that 
render  infinitesimal  all  the  evidences  of 
modern  science.  Approaching  the  shores 
more  closely  as  the  day  brightens,  one 
presently  perceives  the  winding  belt  of 
variegated  colors  that  lies  along  the  bay, 
the  clustering  masses  of  buildings  that  are 
the  city  of  Sao  Sebastiao. 

No  one  calls  it  by  this  official,  ancient 
name;  this  is  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  princess 
city  of  Brazil,  the  city  of  luxury  and  easj^ 
spending,  the  inteUeetual,  literary,  political, 
and  social  center  of  this  immense  country 
of  over  three  million  square  miles  of  terri- 
torj'.  There  are  a  dozen  great  regions  in 
Brazil  where  widely  differentiated  indus- 
tries earn  money — the  rubber  and  hard- 
wood areas  of  the  Amazon,  the  oil-nut  and 
fiber  country  of  the  great  promontory,  the 
sugar  and  tobacco  and  cotton  lands  of 
Pernambuco  and  her  neighbors,  the  cacao 
groves  of  Bahia,  the  ore  mountains  of 
Minas  Geraes,  the  coffee,  cattle,  pinewood, 
and  mate  states  farther  south,  the  vast 
industrial  centers  of  Sao  Paulo;  but  Rio 
remains  the  chief  place  where  money  is 
spent. 

Altogether,  the  population  of  the  capital 
is  counted  at  a  million  and  a  quarter,  and 
then^  are  plain  evidences  of  prosperous 
growth  in  the  long  additions  to  the  fine 
roads  of  the  environs.  Since  I  was  last 
in  Rio,  three  years  ago,  the  sea-road  beside 
llic  Atlantic  has  been  extended  several 
miles  to  the  foot  of  the  towering  Gavea, 
and  scores  of  luxurious,  often  bizarre, 
houses  have  risen  beside  it,  with  many  new 
roads  running  inland.  In  every  suburb 
construction  is  going  on  rapidly,  unlimited 
quantities  of  building  stone  being  avail- 
able from  the  quarries  of  the  city. 

All  the  main  streets  of  Rio  are  splendidly 
asphalted,  decorated  with  double  or  triple 
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rows  of  palms  or  other  perennially  green 
trees,  with  wide  mosaic  pavements,  and 
brilliantly  lighted.  At  night,  when  the 
Southern  Cross  swings  overhead  in  a  deep- 
blue  sky  that  never  seems  to  become  quite 
dark,  and  every  one  motors  along  the 
favorite  seven  or  eight  miles  of  sea-front, 
Rio  is  a  sparkling  city,  with  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  public  lights  reflected  in  the 
waters  of  the  bay  and  the  Atlantic. 

All  that  the  prodigal  hands  of  Nature 
and  the  sedulous  tools  of  man  can  do  to 
make  Rio  beautiful  has  been  done.  It  is 
true  that  in  common  with  all  cities  of  the 
Americas  Rio  reflects  Europe^  but  with  a 
transparent  atmosphere,  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity for  almost  aU  civic  purposes,  and  a 
genial  climate,  she  is  able  to  adorn  herself 
with  a  coquetry  forbidden  to  coal-ruled 
communities. 

"l;  Now,  in  early  December,  South  Brazil 
is  in  the  first  stages  of  summer,  and 
quantities  of  shrubs  and  flowering  trees  are 
rin  full  bloom  in  the  public  parks  and  gar- 
dens. Brilliant  masses  of  scarlet  flame 
against  the  red-tiled  roofs,  the  strange, 
deep-crimson  blossoms  of  the  mahogany 
trees  carpet  the  ground;  quantities  of 
little  trees  drip  with  bright  yellow  sprays 
that  at  a  few  yards'  distance  appear  to  be 
laburnums,  acacias  are  gay  with  cream 
and  rose  and  lemon-tinted  flowers;  canna 
lilies,  roses,  plumbago,  honeysuckle,  hy- 
drangeas, and  salvias  are  in  fyll  bloom,  and 
tropic  creepers  throw  white  trumpets  or 
magenta  petals  or  trails  of  airy  blossoms, 
bright  pink  or  mauve,  over  every  wall. 

The  fruit-shops  are  full  of  pineapples 
from  Pernambuco,  the  big,  seedless  oranges 
of  Bahia,  and  locally  grown  bananas,  and 
mangoes,  and  figs — together  with  grapes, 
pears,  and  apples  imported  from  Spain  and 
Portugal,  the  latter  being  sold  in  the  hotels 
at  the  modest  price  of  about  2s.  each. 

Behind  the  glamour  of  Rio  is  a  solid 
business  content,  and  your  Rio  merchant, 
if  perhaps  a  little  more  restrained,  is  not 
much  different  from  his  brothers  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  There  are  here,  as 
elsewhere,  some  cares  and  anxieties,  but 
the  dawn  holds  promise  of  a  calmer  day. 
We  read  on: 

Altho  in  summer-time  the  diplomatists 
are  in  the  hills  and  the  capital  is  supposed 
t©  be  empty,  it  is  to-day  actually  fuU  of  life 
and  gaiety,  visibly  prosperous  and  light- 
hearted.  The  large  favorable  trade  bal- 
ance of  1919,  continuing  the  prosperity 
of  the  last  few  years,  and  the  high  prices  at 
which  coffee  has  been  recently  sold,  have 
created  a  feeling  of  confidence  which  the 
violent  fluctuations  of  exchange  during 
the  last  three  or  four  weeks  have  not  yet 
affected.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  move- 
ment in  the  business  districts;  shops  and 
warehouses  are  full  of  expensive  merchan- 
dise, and  the  chief  shopping  area,  as  the 
Avendia  Rio  Branco,  the  Rua  do  Ouvidor, 
the  Gongalves  Dias,  and  Uruguaj^ana,  are 
crowded  all  the  afternoon. 

The  impression  left  upon  one's  mind 
after  an  hour  spent  in  these  streets,  before 
the  fashionable  tea-time,  is  of  hundreds  of 
magnificent  motor-cars,  the  sparkling  of 
many  jewels,  the  fluttering  of  the  chiffon 
and  silk  dresses  of  pretty  .  little  dolls  of 
women.  The  new  hotels  are  thronged 
with  guests,  the  dance-tea  has  become  an 
institution,    and    every    corner    has    its 


An  Extra  Set  of  Brains — 
An  Extra  Set  of  Eyes— 

For  Everyone  in  Your  Office 


An  extra  set  of  brains  — 
jTa.  that  is  the  Monroe  Calcu- 
lating Machine.  ^A/'hethe^  you 
multiply,  or  divide,  or  subtract,  or 
add  —  and  every  operation  can 
be  done  with  equal  ease — the 
Monroe  finds  the  result  for  you 
by  the  direct  method  from  prob- 
lem to  answer. 

You  don't  have  to  un- learn 
time-tested  methods  of  figuring; 
you  don't  have  to  learn  any  new 
methods.  You  simply  put  your 
problem  up  to  the  Monroe  by 
"writing"  the  problem  on  the 
machine;  the  Monroe  assumes 
the  rest  of  the  burden  for  you — 
an  extra  set  of  brains  thinks  out 
the  answer  for  you  —  with  re- 
markable rapidity  and  with  ab- 
solute accuracy. 

And  you're  CERTAIN  the 
answer  is  right! 


A  N  extra  set  of  eyes  keeps 
jTa.  vigil  over  the  work  all  the 
time  guarding  against  the  contin- 
gency of  an  operator's  error.  That 
is  the  visible  check  feature  of  the 
Monroe,  which  enables  you  to 
prove  your  work  as  you  pro- 
ceed. 

In  every  business,  on  all 
kinds  of  figure -work,  let  the 
Monroe  do  the  brain  work  of 
extending  invoices,  figuring  pay- 
rolls, finding  costs,  footing  ledgers, 
computing  interest,  proving 
freight  bills  and  allowances,  con- 
verting foreign  currency,  making 
estimates,  solving  engineering 
formulae. 

Let  the  Monroe  show  you 
how  —  it  will  surely  be  worth 
a  postage  stamp  to  have  a  copy 
of  "Book  of  Facts."  Simply  send 
along  the  coupon. 


Monroe 

Calculating 

Machine  Co. 

Woolworth  Bldg. 

New  York  City 

Without  oblieation   to   us, 
please   send  your  "  Book   of 
Facts"  showing  how  the  Mon- 
roe   will   save   time    in   the   fieure 
work  of  our  business. 


Firm  Nanie_ 


Your  Name- 
Addresa 


L  D.     3-13-20 
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Why  the  Notches? 


The  notches  or  side  vents  in  a  Kelly 
Caterpillar  tire  are  not  put  there  for 
ornament. 

They  serve  a  very  definite  purpose — 
several,  in  fact. 

They  give  greater  traction.  They 
enable  the  tire  to  grip  the  road  surface. 
A  Kelly  Caterpillar  can  roll  serenely 
over  a  road  on  which  the  ordinary  tire 
would  be  helpless  without  chains. 

They  greatly  increase  the  tire's 
resiliency.  In  a  Caterpillar  the  rubber 
displaced  under  load  pressure  has  some- 
where to  go — and  it  can  go  there 
quickly. 

The  traction  wave  is  practically 
done  away  with.  It  is  broken  every 
few  inches  so  that  it  has  little  oppor- 
tunity to  damage  the  tire  or  hold  back 
the  truck. 

These  are  merely  the  advantages 
which  the  side  vents  add  to  a  tire  that 
even  without  them  would  be  in  a  class 
by  itself. 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


KELLYVTd"c't^TIRES 
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cinema-house,  almost  invariably  showing 
North-American  films. 

While  everybody  discusses  with  passion 
the  rise  in  exchange  and  its  effect  upon 
commerce,  even  the  merchants,  whose  care 
it  is  to  appear  eternally  pessimistic,  grumble 
with  a  certain  restraint.  It  is  agreed  that 
should  the  value  of  the  milreis  remain  at 
its  present  height  of  about  17 d.  the  export 
of  Brazilian  raw  materials  must  be  most 
seriously  affected,  but  the  commercial 
cornmunity  appears  to  think  that  the 
beginning  of  the  year  will  see  a  marked 
drop. 

Before  the  war  the  operation  of  the 
Caixa  de  Conversao  kept  the  value  of 
the  milreis  at  lod.  It  fell  heavily  on  the 
outbreak  of  war,  gold  reserves  being  drawn 
upon  and  the  Caixa  closed,  but  recovered 
when,  the  belligerents  called  for  Brazilian 
merchandise,  remaining  at  an  average  of 
12d.  for  a  couple  of  years.  With  large 
trade  balances  in  Brazil's  favor  the  milreis 
rose  to  14d.  this  spring.  The  sudden 
elevation  to  15d.,  and  thence  by  qiiick 
stages  in  a  few  days  to  over  18d.,  paralyzed 
Brazil's  export  markets  about  mid-Novem- 
ber, and  altho  the  rise  facilitates  the 
payments  of  foreign  obligations,  it  is  felt 
to  be  entirely  against  the  country's 
interests  in  the  long  run. 

This  disturbing  influence,  and  that  of 
the  new  import  tariffs,  together  with  the 
Finance  Minister's  order  by  which  that 
part  of  the  import  duties  paid  in  gold 
certificates  is,  since  December  8,  measured 
by  the  United  States  dollar  in  place  of  the 
pound  sterling,  troubles  the  commercial 
world.  But  Brazil's  horizon  is  so  fair, 
"wnth  her  varied  production,  dawning 
industries,  and  immense  reserves  of  wealth 
in  land,  forests,  and  minerals,  that  these 
clouds  do  not  cast  very  large  shadows. 


PATHS  TO  THE  PRESIDENCY— H 

(Continued  from  page  42.) 
something  like  a  municipal  revolution. 
His  services  were  so  notable  as  to  win  for 
him  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the 
Governorship  of  New  York  in  1882,  to 
which  he  was  elected  by  the  extraordinaiy 
plurality  of  192,854  votes.  The  size  of  this 
plurality  was  due  very  largely  to  bitter  dis- 
sensions in  the  Republican  party,  which 
had  become  divided  into  two  factions, 
known  respectively  as  the  Half  Breeds  and 
the  Stalwarts. 

Cleveland's  perfect  fearlessness  won  him 
a  strong  following  throughout  his  party, 
and  in  1884  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  gave  him  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  of  all  its  votes,  so  that  he  was 
selected  on  the  second  ballot.  In  the 
campaign  which  followed,  Cleveland's  op- 
ponent was  the  brilliant  and  magnetic 
James  G.  Blaine.  This  campaign  was 
immensely  important  as  showing  that  the 
issues  relating  to  the  period  of  the  Civil 
War  and  reconstruction  had  ceased  to 
interest  the  younger  generation  of  Amer- 
icans, and  that  even  the  alarmist  cry  of 
"free  trade"  no  longer  terrified  any  but 
the  most  timid  and  unthinking.  On  the 
day  after  the  election  in  November  the 


that  I  wear  in  the  first  act  so  well  I  now 
use  it  for  street  wear." 

Vanity  is  a  hat  you  wear  when  you  want 
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result  was  still  in  doubt,  and  victory  was 
claimed  by  the  Republicans;  but  within 
two  days  the  official  count  showed  that  a 
very  small  plurality  in  New  York  State 
had  given  Cleveland  a  majority  of  37 
votes  in  the  Electoral  College.  His  hold 
upon  his  own  party  at  large  remained 
strong  enough  to  secure  his  renomination 
at  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
held  at  St.  Louis  on  June  7,  1888.  At  the 
Presidential  election  of  1888  Cleveland 
was  defeated  by  Gen.  Benjamin  Harrison, 
of  Indiana,  who  had  233  electoral  votes 
against  168  for  Cleveland.  This  result 
was  largely  due  to  a  division  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  New  York  State,  which 
gave  its  electoral  votes  to  General  Harrison, 
while  choosing  a  Democrat,  David  B. 
Hill,  for  Governor. 

At  the  close  of  his  first  term,  in  1889, 
Cleveland  retired  to  New  York  City,  where 
for  four  years  he  engaged  in  the  practise 
of  law.  His  political  career  was  at  first 
supposed  to  have  been  ended  by  his  de- 
feat; but  with  each  year  he  gained  a  new 
popularity  throughout  the  country  until 
at  last,  against  his  own  wishes,  he  became 
the  most  conspicuous  candidate  for  the 
Presidential  nomination  in  1892.  Tho 
defeated  in  1888  in  the  Electoral  College, 
he  had,  none  the  less,  a  majority  of  some 
100,000  ballots  in  the  popular  vote;  and 
the  sentiment  in  his  favor  was  now  very 
strong.  In  the  November  election  Cleve- 
land swept  the  country.  Not  merely  did 
he  carry  all  the  Southern  States,  but  like- 
wise the  four  "doubtful  States" — Con- 
necticut, Indiana,  New  Jersey,  and  New 
York— and,  to  the  surprize  of  all  political 
prophets,  California,  Illinois,  and  Wis- 
consin solidly,  while  he  also  received  some 
electoral  votes  from  Michigan  and  Ohio. 
In  the  Electoral  College  he  had  277  votes 
as  against  145  that  were  cast  for  President 
Harrison.  After  retiring  from  the  Presi- 
dency Cleveland  made  his  home  at  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  becoming  a  trustee  of  the 
University  there  and  an  occasional  lec- 
turer in  it. 

BENJAMIN  HARRISON  (1833-1901)— 
The  twenty-third  President  of  the  United 
States  was  born  at  North  Bend,  Ohio, 
on  August  20,  1833.  He  passed  his 
early  years  on  his  father's  farm  and  at  a 
log  school  house  in  the  neighborhood. 
Later  he  studied  two  years  at  Farmers 
College,  at  College  Hill,  near  Cincinnati, 
and  in  1852  he  graduated  at  Miami 
University.  After  studying  law  in  Cin- 
cinnati, he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  (1853), 
married  the  daughter  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Scott, 
and  settled  in  Indianajwlis  in  1854.  In 
1800  he  was  elected  reporter  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Indiana,  and  in  a  ])olitical  debate 
with  Thomas  A.  Ilcindricks  soon  afterward 
acquired  rei)utation  as  a  speaker.  He  en- 
tered tho  Federal  Army  as  second  lieu- 
tenant in  July,  1862;  assisted  in  organizing 
Ihe  Seventieth  Indiana  Regiment;  was 
promoted  in  August,  1862,  to  be  colonel; 
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served  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  led  a 
charge  at  Resaca,  Ga.,  May  15,  1864,  in 
which  one-third  of  his  command  was  killed 
or  disabled;  commanded  his  brigade  with 
signal    bravery     at    Kenesaw    Mountain, 
June  29  to  July  3,  1864,  and  at  Peachtree 
Creek,  July  20;  took  part  in  the  operations 
around    Nashville,    and    on    January    23, 
1865,   was  breve  tted    brigadier-general  of 
volunteers     "for     ability     and     manifest 
energy    and     gallantry    in    command    of 
brigade."     Returning  to  civil  life,  he  re- 
sumed his  occupation  of  reporter  of  the 
Supreme  Court,   but  in  1868  declined  re- 
election.    In  1876  he  was  the  Republican 
candidate   for    Governor   of   Indiana,   but 
was    defeated,    tho    running    2,000    votes 
ahead  of  his  ticket.     In  1878  hje  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission.     In     1880    he    was    elected 
United    States    Senator,    taking    his    seat 
March  4,  1881,  and  during  his  term  of  office 
opposed    alien    ownership   of  large   tracts 
of    land   and   the  Blair  Educational   Bill, 
favored  civil-service  reform,  and  was  one 
of  a  committee  to  perfect  and  report  a  bill 
restricting  Chinese  immigration.     In  1888, 
at  the  Republican  Convention  in  Chicago, 
he    was    nominated    for    the   Presidency, 
receiving  84  votes  on  the  first  ballot,  217 
on   the   fourth,    and    544   on    the    eighth. 
In  the  ensuing  election  he  received  233 
electoral   votes    to  Cleveland's   168,   Levi 
P.  Morton,  of  New  York,  being  elected 
Vice-President. 

His  administration  was  marked  by  no 
especially  conspicuous  features;  but  during 
it  the  Pan-American  Congress,  the  initia- 
tion of  the  policy  of  commercial  reciprocity, 
and  the  attempt  to  annex  Hawaii  to  the 
United  States  attracted  much  attention. 
The  industrial  situation  was  much  altered 
by  the  McKinley  tariff  of  October  1,  1890; 
the  monetary  system  was  disturbed  by  the 
Sherman  Silver  Bill;  civil-service  reform 
was  extended;  the  Louisiana  Lottery  was 
abolished;  the  condition  of  both  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  was  improved;  and  many 
highly  creditable  appointments  to  office 
were  made,  especially  in  the  Federal 
judiciary.  In  the  summer  of  1892,  Har- 
rison's Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Blaine,  re- 
signed and  became  an  avowed  candidate 
for  the  Presidential  nomination;  but 
Harrison  was  again  nominated,  only  to  be 
defeated  in  the  election  by  his  predecessor, 
Grover  Cleveland,  receiving  145  electoral 
votes.  After  leaving  office  he  accepted  a 
lectureship  in  international  law  at  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University,  California. 
During  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  practise  of  law, 
being  retained  in  several  cases  of  national 
importance,  and  in  1899  appearing  as 
counsel  for  Venezuela  before  the  commis- 
sion appointed  to  arbitrate  the  boundary 
dispute  with  England.  He  was  the  prin- 
cipal representative  of  the  United  States 
at  the  Hague  Conference  (1899).  His 
death  occurred,  after  a  brief  illness,  at 
Indianapolis,  March  13,   1901. 
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BUILT   to  withstand   the 
gruelHng  requirements  of 
heavy  duty,  American  Hammered  Piston 
Rings  are  installed  by  the  makers  of  the 
following  nationally  known  trucks: 

Available  Mack 

Gramm-Bernstein  Pierce-Arrow 

Hercules  (Engines)  Rainier 

Kelly-Springfield  White 

For  replacement  purposes,  American 
Hammered  Piston  Rings  are  made  to  the 
same  high  standards  which  these  manu- 
facturers demand. 


One-piece,  leakless,  concentric. 


AMERICAN  HAMMERED  PISTON  RING  CO. 


BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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MOTORING  -  AND  -AVIATION 


HOW  IT  LOOKS  AND  FEELS  TO  FLY  IN  AN  AIR-PULLMAN 


To  the  average  fellow  taking  his  first 
flight  in  an  air-ship,  says  an  average 
fellow  who  recently  did  it,  the  world  looks 
a  good  bit  like  a  rather  overdone  movie- 
thriller.  He  never  saw  things  from  this 
angle  before,  and  had  no  idea  they  could 
look  that  way.  The  general  effect  on  his 
mind  is  bewildering,  but  out  of  the  multi- 
tude of  strange  impressions  received  on  his 
initial  flying  trip  perhaps  he  will  carry 
away  one  or  two  that  stand  out  more  vividly 
than  the  rest.  Thus,  Robert  J.  Thompson, 
an  American  writer,  on  his  first  flight  in  a 
p&ssenger]ZeppeUn,  was  especially  struck  by 
the  pursuing  black  shadow  of  their  craft  as 
seen  on  the  earth  below  them.  Seated  in  a 
car  resembling  a  Pullman  in  size  and  ap- 
pearance, Mr.  Thompson  says  it  was  easy 
to  forget  they  were  "up  in  the  air"  unless 
they  looked  out  through  the  windows. 
Then  this  shadow  and  the  swiftly  passing 
kaleidoscopic  view  beneath  served  in- 
stantly to  bring  back  with  something  of  a 
shock  a  realization  of  the  strangeness  of 
the  situation.  According  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, there  are  no  terrors  connected  with 
flying,  however.  None  of  the  passengers 
exhibited  any  signs  of  apprehension,  tho 
two  of  them  were  seasick.  The  party  of 
more  than  twenty  sat  around  and  talked 
or  read,  or  walked  about  as  unconcernedly 
as  passengers  do  in  a  terrestrial  carrier. 
The  flight  was  made  in  the  Bodensee,  one  of 
the  regular  liners  of  the  air-service  system 
operated  by  the  Germans  between  Berlin 
and  Switzerland.  Mr.  Thompson  relates 
his  experiences  as  follows,  in  the  Dearborn 
Independent: 

Arriving  at  the  Zeppelin  works  and  the 
great  hall,  where  these  air-cruisers  are 
made  and  where  they  are  housed  during  their 
resting  hours,  you  find  a  vast  shed,  of  steel 
and  cement  construction,  which  is  upward 
of  five  hundred  feet  in  length,  two  hundred 
in  width,  and  one  hundred  or  more  high. 

Our  air-ship  was  awaiting  us.  It  was  an- 
chored to  some  fifty  bags  of  sand  resting  on 
the  floor  of  the  hall,  as  well  as  several  run- 
ning trolleys  attached  by  cables  to  tracks 
extending  out  of  the  hall  several  hundred 
or  a  thousand  feet.  The  thing  seemed 
small  in  its  great  berth.  Along  the  sides  of 
this  shed  were  numerous  flexible  pipes  for 
feeding  the  gas-cells  of  the  ship  with  hy- 
drogen-gas. Both  the  Zeppelins  and  the 
gas  are  manufactured  on  the  place. 

The  gas-cells  of  a  Zeppelin — there  are 
eleven  in  the  Bodensee — are  placed  in  a  row 
like  peas  in  a  pod,  and  enclosed  in  a  tubular 
and  pointed  aluminum  frame,  which  is 
again  covered  by  an  encasing  envelop. 
The  covering  of  these  cells  is  made  of  what 
is  called  goldbeater's  cloth.  This  material 
is  composed  of  the  lining  of  the  small 
stomach  of  the  cow,  and  is  theoretically 
impermeable.  These  strips  of  skin  are 
about  eight  by  fifteen  inches  in  size  and  are 
glued  one  upon  the  other  three  or  four  thick, 
overlapping  to  break  joints.     Nevertheless, 


when  the  vessel  ascends  over  five  hundred 
feet,  the  expansion  of  gas  effects  a  loss  which 
may  be  determined  exactly  according  to  the 
altitude. 

But  to  our  journey.  You  pass  through 
a  gateway,  and  your  baggage  is  checked 
and  weighed.  Each  passenger  is  allowed 
thirty  pounds  free,  the  excess  being  charged 
at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  per  pound.  A  truck 
full  of  large  trunks  was  loaded  up  (note  the 
distinction)  into  the  hold,  along  with  the 
petrol  and  oil  for  the  thousand-odd  horse- 
power motors. 

The  passenger  gondol  of  the  latest  style 
of  Zeppelin  is  placed  well  forward  under  the 
body  of  the  flier.  It  resembles  a  Pullman 
chair-car  very  much,  not  only  in  size  but  in 
convenience.  The  capacity  is  twenty-five 
passengers,  and  there  were  that  number  of 
upholstered  willow-work  chairs,  with  places 
numbered,  set  along  the  walls  of  the  interior. 
The  windows,  next  to  each  chair,  were  re- 
movable, so  one  could  put  his  head  out  and 
look  directly  down  on  the  earth.  I  thought 
these  windows  were  glass,  and  took  one  out, 
to  find  it  as  light  as  paper.  I  lifted  my 
chair,  which  was  large  and  comfortable,  to 
find  it  also  astonishingly  light.  There 
were  substantial  appearing  columns  extend- 
ing up  and  down  along  the  inside  of  the  car. 
I  tapped  one  of  them  with  my  pipe.  It 
was  as  light  and  hollow  as  a  paper  tube. 
The  floor  seemed  solid  enough  and  was  car- 
peted with  a  dark-red  material,  and  the 
ceiling  and  walls  were  draped  with  similar 
material.  Network  racks  were  placed  over 
each  seat  for  hand-baggage  and  parcels. 
Everything  was  there,  and  everything  was 
complete.  At  the  front  of  the  gondol  (the 
technical  term  for  the  passenger  carriage), 
and  cut  off  by  a  partition,  is  the  navigation 
and  officers'  steering-room.  In  the  rear, 
and  also  cut  off  from  the  passenger  com- 
partment by  a  partition,  are  the  en- 
trance gangway,  a  kitchenette,  and  toilet 
conveniences. 

The  fuU  complement  of  passengers  was 
aboard.  In  addition  to  the  number  in  the 
passenger  gondol,  there  was  a  crew  of  six- 
teen men,  chiefly  above  in  the  hold  of  the 
ship,  whence  they  could  swarm  down  the 
shroudlike  braces  to  the  motor  gondols. 
We  had  entered  by  means  of  a  movable  set 
of  stairs  leading  up  to  the  gangway.  I 
found  my  seat,  which  was  number  nine,  and 
at  the  same  moment  discovered  that  we 
were  floating  out  of  the  hall — drawn  by  the 
trolleys  already  referred  to.  As  soon  as  we 
were  in  the  open  I  removed  my  window  and 
put  my  head  out.  There  were  about  one 
hundred  men  holding  the  monster  byropes 
and  hand-railings  fastened  to  its  sides. 
Just  as  soon  as  we  were  free  from  the  hall 
the  ship  was  veered  by  the  wind  to  face  the 
south,  and  it  became  apparent  that  there 
was  a  very  healthy  head-wind  on  to  com- 
bat. This  caused  a  delay  of  half  an  hour  in 
our  getting'off,  through  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing on  additional  petrol.  They  put  up  into 
the  hold  an  extra  six  large  tanks  of  this  fuel. 

At  ten  o'clock  we  were  away.  Immedi- 
ately the  air-ship  was  unleashed  the  motors 
were  started,  and  we  sensed  at  once  the 
complete  control  of  the  thing.  Rising  by 
the  force  of  the  propellers,  more  than 
through  the  lifting  power  of  the  gas,  the 
ship  was  off,  like  a  great  flying  swan,  direct 
to  the  southwest. 
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The  Value  of  Your  Truck 

— is  not  measured  by  truck  pounds,  but  by  truck  performance.  Use- 
less weight  subtracts  from  power — adds  to  hauling-  costs.  Rising 
costs  are  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  higher  eflSciency  in  trucks. 

DEarborU 

TRUCKS 

ARK  built  Nvith  the  definite  purpose  of  reducing  hauling  costs.  The  model  48 
■worm-drive  truck  is  from  500  to  2,000  lbs.  lighter  than  other  worm-drive  trucks 
of  the  same  capacity.  And  the  lighter  weight  is  the  result  of  a  new,  scientific 
design  and  quality  steel  construction  which  intensifies  strength  far  above 
requirements.  The  full  eflBciency  of  Dearborn  light  weight  is  gained  by 
working  units  which  are  dependable  loorld  standards. 

Dearborn  World  Standard  Units  are:  Buda  Motor,  Bosch  Magneto,  Strom- 
berg  Carburetor,  Stewart  Vacuum  Feed,  Fuller  Clutch  and  Transmission, 
Standard  Worm-Drive  Axle. 

Users  have  proven  The  Dearborn  gives  the  World's  Lowest  Hauling  Cost.  See 
Dearborn  dealer  or  write  for  book  on  "Hauling  Expense."     It's  worth  having. 
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W.L.OOUGLAS 

,  PEGGING    SHOE 
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ON   RARE  OCCASIONS,    WHEN   THERE 
WERE     NO     SHOES     TO     BE     PEQGED, 
W.L.DOUOLAS  WOULD  OO  TO  A  NEARBY 
MIU.  PONG   AND   FISH    FOR  AN    HOUR 
OH  TWO.     THIS  WAS    PRACTICALLY 
THE  ONLY  OPPORTUNITY   HE 
EVER   HAD  TO  PLAY 


'  ^   »  9  OO  ^1'  I 


W.L. DOUGLAS  NAME  AND  THE  RE- 
TAIL PRICE  IS  PLAINLY  STAMPED 
ON  THE  SOLES    OF    EVERY  PAIR  OF 
SHOES    BEFORE     THEY     LEAVE     THE 
FACTORY.       THIS      PROTECTS       THE 
REARER  AGAINST  HIGH  PRICES  AND 
UNREASONABLE  PROFITS. 


SCO  AN 

MANUFACTURINO 
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WLiiM^U^LAS 


BOYS' 
SHOES 
$4.50 
$5.00 
$5.50 


"Tffi:  SHqe\THAT  HOLDS  ITS  SHAPE  " 

s^.oo    sg.oo  '^-^$9oog^$iQ.oo  SHOES 

W.  L  Douglas  shoes  are  sold  through  107  of  our  own  stores  direct  to  the  wearer  at  one 

profit.    All  middlemen's  and  manufacturing  profits  are  eliminated.   W.L. Douglas  $9.00 

and  $10.00  shoes  are  absolutely  the  best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this  country. 

W.  L  Douglas  name  and  the  retail  price  stamped  on  the  bottom  guarantees  the  best 

shoes  in  style,  comfort  and  service  that  can  be  produced  for  the  price. 

'T*he  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas  product  is 
■*■  guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years  expe- 
rience in  making  fine  shoes.  The  smart  styles 
are   the   leaders   in   the    fashion  centers    of 


Stamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of  shoes 
as  a  protection  against  high  prices  and 
unreasonable  profits  is  only  one  example 
of  the  constant  endeavor  of  W.  L.  Doug- 
las to  protect  his  customers.  W.  L. 
Douglas  name  on  shoes  is  his  pledge  that 
they  are  the  best  in  materials,  work- 
manship and  style  possible  to  produce  at 
the  price.  Into  every  pair  go  the  results 
of  sixty-seven  years  experience  in 
making  shoes,  dating  back  to  the  time 
when  W.  L..  Douglas  was  a  lad  of  seven, 
pegging  shoes 


America.  They  are  made  in  a  well-equipped 
factory  at  Brockton,  Mass.,  by  the  highest 
paid,  skilled  shoemaicers,  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  experienced  men,  all  work- 
ing with  an  honest  determination  to  make 
the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can 
buy.  The  retail  prices  are  the  same  every- 
where. They  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco 
than  they  do  in  New  York. 


MM...  IloiiKlna  ahomurefitr  nale  Hy  overOOOOiih<>e<leiil<Tal>r«l<l<-a<iiir  own  atorea. 
ITyoiir  IocilI  <l«'ttler  citiiii4»i  aiipply  y«»ii,  liikf  ii4»4»ih€-r  iniik*^.  Ortlvr  direct  fr<»iii 
the  Tuctory.     Nenal  fur  Itowkirt  tellinB  li<>%v  to  order  ahova  Ity  niuil,  poat»|[«  free. 
CAUTION. — InilBt  upon  havinjT  "W.L. DOUK-     t ,  /  ^^  /9  President 

las  eho^B.     The   name  and   price   Is   plainly  l/f/f^.fA_  £'     .W.L.DOUGLAS  SHOE  CO. 

■tamped  on  the  nole.     If  it  has  txten  changed  A>'**C^Cr^T:.d>4^^4         161  Bpark  Street, 
or  mutllateU,  BEAVARE  OF  FRAUD.  '  yf  BROCKTON,  MASS. ' 
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It  may  not  be  too  much  of  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  in  one's  first  Zeppelin  flight 
minutes  impress  you  as  seconds  and  hours 
pass  like  minutes.  .  Almost  instantly  it 
appeared  we  were  racing  above  Potsdam 
and  the  famous  Sans  Souci  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  at  a  speed  of  seventy  miles  an  hour. 
The  ship  was  navigating  the  lower  strata  of 
air  and  was  only  about  four  hundred  feet 
above  the  tips  of  the  pine-trees.  The  pal- 
aces of  Potsdam  were  spread  out  beneath 
us  like  souvenir  cards  and  could  be  recog- 
nized easily  from  our  windows.  This  pic- 
ture gave  way  almost  instantly  to  some- 
thing else  equally  interesting;  and  below, 
diagonally  off  to  the  north,  sharply  visible 
on  the  uneven  surface  of  the  dark  green 
spruce  forest  over  which  we  were  traveling, 
there  came,  darting  along,  like  swift-run- 
ning shadows  over  the  ripened  [wheat- 
fields,  a  great  black  object,  never  for  a 
moment  losing  us,  keeping  equal  pace, 
crossing  lakes,  fields,  and  woods,  like  some 
great  sinister  pursuer — the  shadow,  the 
simulacrum  of  the  Bodensee. 

The  Bodensee  rocked  and  pitched  to  some 
extent,  due  to  its  flying  at  a  low  altitude 
and  the  consequent  variations  in  the  den- 
sity of  the  air.  At  higher  altitudes,  how- 
ever, we  are  told,  the  sensation  of  motion 
is  entirely  absent,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
flying  panorama  beneath,  the  flier  would 
have  the  illusion  of  standing  still.  We 
further  read: 

We  veered;  once,  several  miles  out  of  our 
course  while  passing  over  the  mountains  of 
the  Thuringian  forest,  to  run  around  and 
avoid  a  snow-storm.  As  the  sun  became 
overclouded  the  air  turned  icy  cold,  and 
blankets  were  brought  into  requisition. 
Tea  was  served,  and  in  half  an  hour  we 
were  again  in  the  sunshine  and  the  storm 
was  behind  us. 

Germany  is  a  great  winter-cabbage  coun- 
try, and  this  vegetable  becomes  blue  as  it 
ripens.  In  looking  at  these  fields  they  ap- 
peared Uke  beds  of  mignonette.  Tame 
pigeons  were  flying  about  below  us,  and  as 
we  passed  over  villages,  pigs  and  ducks, 
chickens  and  sheep  could  be  seen  and  iden- 
tified. A  wild  deer  broke  out  of  a  forest 
and  dashed  for  a  moment  into  view.  A 
farmer,  at  the  plow,  would  stop  and  wave 
his  hat  to  us — doubtless  thinking,"  where 
the  hat  had  formerly  rested,  something 
about  "C/6er  Alles"  as  we  roared  past. 
And  speaking  of  this  roar,  it  is  deafening, 
to  be  sure,  if  you  are  below  or  behind  the 
motors;  but  racing  away  from  the  noise 
at  the  rate  of  seventy  miles  an  hour,  as  we 
were  doing,  only  a  dull,  dreamy  subtone 
comes  to  you  and  the  voice  does  not  have 
to  bo  raised  in  the  least  for  agreeable 
conversation. 

As  we  approached  the  Swiss  frontier,  the 
far-away  Alps  could  be  seen,  with  their 
snow-capped  peaks  reaching  into  the  clouds. 
As  we  came  up  to  the  Zeppelin  hall  at  Fried- 
richshafen  on  Lake  (^onstance  (Bodensee) 
the  cngiiHis  stoi)t.  There  was  dead  quiet. 
I  was  told  that  the  action  was  to  test  the 
buoyancy  and  determine  the  loss  of  gas. 
It  was  only  for  a  moment  and  tlie  motors 
were  again  started,  with  the  ship  steering 
for  the  ground  at  an  easy  angle.  In  five 
niii)ut(^s,  as  1  timed  the  thing,  we  were  down 
and  safely  anchored  in  th(^  hall.  It  was 
four  o'clock.  We  had  made  the  flight  in 
five  and  a  half  hours. 
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TRUCKS  THAT  FEED  THE  RAILROADS 

RAILROADS  exist  because  there  are 
passengers  and  goods  to  be  carried 
from  place  to  place.  Some  passengers  (not 
all)  will  walk  up  to  the  cars  and  load  them- 
selves; but  goods  must  be  transported,  no 
matter  if  they  are  only  ten  feet  from  the 
rails.  And  the  amount  of  transportation 
that  the  railway  itself  can  do  is  strictly 
limited  by  the  width  of  the  belt  on  which  it 
can  depend  for  freight.  Not  many  years 
ago  the  imagination  of  the  railroad  man 
had  not  gone  beyond  a  fringe  of  little 
branch  lines,  making  a  map  of  the  railroad 
look  like  a  thousand-legged  caterpillar. 
Hundreds  of  these  were  built,  and  scores  are 
now  being  abandoned.  The  tributary  belt 
of  farms  or  industrial  country  can  be 
reached  better  and  more  thoroughly  by  the 
motor-truck  running  over  a  smooth,  hard 
roadway.  In  an  article  on  "Trucks  and 
Trailers  as  Rail-Feeders,"  contributed  to 
The  Traffic  World  (Chicago),  Harry  Wilkin 
Perry  shows  how  highway  transportation 
brings  business  to  steam-lines  and  fore- 
casts future  development.    He  writes: 

Railroads  do  not  exist  on  traffic  originat- 
ing alone  in  cities  and  villages  actually 
touched  by  the  rail-lines.  Great  volumes 
of  freight  reach  the  railroads  from  farms, 
ranches,  mines,  lumber  districts,  and  some 
dairies,  and  even  factories  at  varying 
distances  from  the  railroads  themselves. 
All  this  freight  has  to  be  hauled  over  the 
wagon  roads;  in  fact,  the  great  bulk  of  all 
railroad-freight  must  be  hauled  at  one 
end  or  both  ends  of  the  rail  shipment  by 
teams  or  motor-trucks. 

In  an  address  before  the  Railroad  Club 
in  New  York  not  long  ago,  C.  A.  Morse, 
assistant  director  of  operation  in  charge  of 
engineering  and  maintenance  for  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration, 
made  the  following  pertinent  remarks  on 
this  subject: 

"Where  heretofore  development  of  the 
country  for  fifty  miles  either  side  of  a 
trunk  line  of  railroad  has  required  the 
construction  of  light  branch-lines,  it  is  a 
question  to  be  seriously  considered  whether 
this  policy  should  be  continued  or  whether 
good  wagon-roads  should  be  constructed 
and  the  products  of  farms  and  passenger 
travel  should  not  be  handled  by  motor- 
trucks and  automobiles  to  the  main  line. 

"Taken  alone  and  considered  as  a  unit, 
practically  none  of  these  small  branch- 
lines  pays  expenses,  but  as  gatherers  of 
freight  and  passengers  to  increase  density  of 
traffic  on  the  main  lines  they  are  sources  of 
profit. 

"As,  however,  the  traffic  gathered  by 
them  is  turned  over  to  the  main  line  with  a 
deficit  attached  which  has  to  be  overcome 
during  the  main-line  movement  before 
any  profit  is  made,  it  would  be  a  decided 
advantage  if  this  traffic  could  be  delivered 
to  the  trunk  line  by  means  of  the  motor- 
truck, tractor,  and  automobile  without 
this  bill  of  expense  attached." 

Up  to  the  present,  a  high  state  of  pro- 
ductivity has  been  reached  onlj^  in  belts 
along  the  railroads  extending  as  far  on 
either  side  as  it  pays  to  haul  to_the  railroad 


National  Modern  Accounting  Forms 
are  a  great  assistance  in  keeping 
specialized  business  records.  Many 
of  these  forms  have  been  especially 
prepared  for  the  National  Line  by 
expert  accountants.  The  sheets 
are  punched  to  fit  regular  sized 
Post  Binders. 


Modern  Accounting  Forms  are 
time  and  labor  savers,  and  supply 
most  of  the  headings  necessary  for 
high  grade  accounting.  In  buying 
Blank  Books  or  Loose  Leaf  Devices 
always  ask  for  "National"  and 
identify  them  by  the  Eagle  Trade 
Mark. 
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Home  Building  Costs  Reduced 


Save 
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Save  $300  to  $800  ' 

Why  do  without  an  attractive  home  of  your  own?  BUILD — at 
below  normal  prices  —  more  charmingly  and  staunchly,  more  practically  —  finer 
from  every  vital    point  of  architecture,  convenience,  endurance,  comfort,   cheer. 


ReadyCut^ 


are  designed  by  famous  architects  andVut  in  tremendous  quantities  by[powerful,  accurate  machinery, 
at  the  foremost  lumber  center,  The  Tonawandas.  They  offer  top-notch  value  from  remarkable 
beauty  and  modern  arrangement  down  to  the  last  item. 

Your  house  is  furnished  complete — all  the  lumber,  lath,  shingles,  finishing  lumber,  doors,  windows, 
frames,  floor  and  interior  trim,  hardware,  nails,  tinware,  paints,  stains  and  varnishes.  The  Bennett 
Ready-Cut  System  saves  you  weeks  of  time  in  erection.      No  experimenting — no  guesswork — 

Book  of  Over  50  Fine  Designs — FREE 

But  see  for  yourself!     Get  the  beautiful  Bennett  Book  of  Homes — over  fifty  Better- 
Built  Homes  pictured  and  described — facts  and  figures  given  for  comparison  and 
consideration.  You  cannot  aiTord  to  miss  it.  Send  the  coupon  today — NOW 

We  Guarantee  Perfect   Satisfaction   or  Money   Back 

RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO.,  Inc. 

Makers  of  BENNETT  HOMES 
780  Main  Street,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

BENNETT  HOMES.  780  Main  St..  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  FREE  72  page  Catalog  78  of  BENNETT  HOMES, 
Better-Built  and  Ready-Cut,  to 
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Think  What  Punishment  They  Stand 


a 


Have  you  ever  considered  how  much  depends  upon 
the  tubes  in  the  tires  of  a  racing  car? 

No  matter  how  staunch  a  casing  may  be,  it  cannot 
withstand  the  punishment  inflicted  by  the  track  un- 
less the  tube,  also,  is  flawless. 

During  the  American  racing  season  of  1919,  every  im- 
portant race  of  more  than  fifty  miles,  on  speedway 
and  road,  was  won  on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires. 

While  that  is  splendid  tribute  to  the  Goodyear  Cord 
Tire,  it  is  also  proof  conclusive  of  the  superior  quality 
of  Goodyear  Tubes. 

As  you  know,  Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes,  just  as 
the  Goodyear  Tubes  so  favored  by  racers,  are  made  of 
pure  gum  strips,  I^uik  up  lay er-upon- layer. 

Their  cost  is  but  little  more  (an  average  of  sixty  cents) 
than  the  cost  of  tubes  of  lesser  merit.  Do  you  consider 
it  economy  to  risk  a  costly  casing  to  save  so  small  a  sum? 


Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes 
come  in  a  waterproofs  oilproof 
bag.  Get  them  from  your  Goodyear 
Service  Station  Dealer.  More  of 
them  are  used  than  any  other  kind. 
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^he  Uoice  Unheard 


T'HE  telephone  carries  more  thaii  your 
words.  It  carries  your  voice.    You 
know — it's  not  only  what  you  say, 
but  how  you  say  it. 

Same  way  with  your  letterhead.  It's 
"your  voice  in  the  mails" — the  voice  un' 
heard.  Your  correspondent  gets  an  impres- 
sion before  he  gets  the  message.  Make  that 
impression  a  favorable  one.  And  it  will  be, 
if  your  letterhead  is  of  Systems  Bond. 

Systems  Bond  gives  you  a  letterhead  that 
serves  as  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  meat 
of  your  business  message.  It  is  crisp.  It  is 
substantial.  And,  though  your  correspon' 
dent  may  not  realize  it  himself,  it  gives 
him  respect  for  your  house. 

The  toughness  and  crackle  of  Systems 


Bond  are  due  to  its  rag  fibres  and  its  loft' 
seasoning.  And  yet,  with  all  its  firm  body, 
its  close-knit  texture  and  its  pleasing  finish, 
Systems  is  sold  at  a  business  man's  price.  It 
is  wholly  a  practical  "buy"  for  the  shrewdest 
of  purchasing  agents. 

Ask  your  printer's  opinion.  Have  him 
quote  on  Systems  for  your  letterheads  next 
time.  Obtainable  from  coast  to  coast — and 
uniform  from  year  to  year. 

Systems  Bond  is  the  standard  bearer  of  a 
comprehensive  group  of  papers — a  grade  for 
every  Bond  and  Ledger  need — all  produced 
under  the  same  advantageous  conditions — 
and  including  the  well'known  Pilgrim, 
Transcript,  Atlantic  and  Manifest 
marks. 
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by  team.  This  may  be  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty-five  miles,  depending  on  products 
raised  and  the  character  of  the  highways. 
Reports  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  show  that  the  average 
length  of  haul  of  major  farm-products — 
corn,  wheat,  and  cotton — by  wagon  is 
only  nine  miles.  It  ranges  from  6.3  miles 
in  the  eastern  North  Central  States  to 
20.2  miles  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States. 
Thus,  for  these  crops,  the  productive  belt 
along  the  railway  and  its  branch  lines  may 
be  considered  as  being  only  eighteen  to 
twenty  miles  wide  on  the  average. 

The  same  study  by  the  government 
department  shows  that  the  average  haul 
by  motor-truck  is  11.3  miles,  so  that  under 
present  conditions  the  use  of  motor-trucks 
is  widening  the  revenue-producing  belt 
along  the  railroads  by  two  and  one-third 
miles.  But  there  is  no  reason  why,  with 
improved  highways,  suitable  for  the  opera- 
tion of  motor-trucks  of  five  tons'  capacity, 
this  belt  should  not  be  doubled  in  width. 

It  would  be  absurdly  impractical  to  build 
radial  rail-lines  at  intervals  of  approxi- 
mately twenty  miles  to  tap  all  these  back 
districts;  therefore,  the  only  means  of  de- 
veloping them  and  bringing  their  products 
to  the  railroads  for  the  profitable  long  haul 
is  by  improvement  of  the  highways  and 
use  of  the  motor- truck.  It  can  not  be 
done  by  horses  and  wagons,  because 
horses  can  not  haul  loads  more  than  twelve 
to  fifteen  miles  and  return  home  the  same 
day,  whereas  motor-trucks  easily  cover 
fifty  miles  or  more  in  a  day.  Furthermore, 
it  costs  more  than  twice  as  much  to  haul 
farm-products  to  shipping-points  by  team 
as  by  truck. 

The  average  cost  of  hauling  corn  by 
wagon,  as  determined  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  last  year,  was  thirty-three 
cents  per  ton-mile  and  that  of  hauling 
wheat  thirty  cents,  whereas  the  cost  of 
hauling  these  two  commodities  by  motor- 
truck averaged  only  fifteen  cents  per  ton- 
mile.  An  even  greater  difference  in  hauling 
cotton  was  developed.  By  wagon  it  was 
found  to  average  forty-eight  cents  a  ton- 
mile  and  by  motor-truck  only  eighteen 
cents. 

An  important  fact  is  that  most  of  the 
motor-trucks  used  by  farmers  are  of  one  or 
two  tons'  capacity.  Now,  the  cost  of  haul- 
ing by  motor-truck  decreases  as  the  load 
transported  on  one  unit  or  at  one  time 
increases.  Every  railroad  man  knows  this 
as  applied  to  railroad  practise,  and  he  also 
knows  that  better  roadbeds  and  heavier 
rails,  ties,  and  bridges  are  required  for 
movement  of  the  bigger  locomotives  and 
cars.  The  same  thing  applies  to  high- 
ways; they  must  have  stronger  founda- 
tions and  better  surfaces  to  sustain  the 
traffic  of  heavier  motor  -  trucks  and 
trailers 

The  principal  reason  why  farmers  gener- 
ally use  the  smaller  sizes  is  that  the  roads 
over  which  they  haul  are  not  suitable 
for  operation  of  larger  and  heavier  vehicles. 
Clearly,  '  therefore,  the  construction  of 
roads  capable  of  sustaining  five  -  ton 
trucks  will  double  the  width  of  the  pro- 
ductive belts  along  the  railways.  States 
will  make  a  grave  mistake  if,  in  carrying 
out  the  great  road-improvement  plans  for 
which  the  citizens  have  voted  big  bond 
issues,  they  build  or  reconstruct  the  sub- 
sidiary market  roads  to  the  standards  for 
loads  of  only  10,(XX)  pounds,  suitable  for 
trucks  of  only  two  to  two  and  one-half  tons. 
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They  should  provide  for  gross  loads  of  not 
less  than  20,000  to  28,000  pounds  if  farmers 
and  others  are  to  be  given  the  benefit  of 
the  most  economical  highway  haulage. 
.  Back  areas  await  for  development  only 
on  better  roads  and  quicker  and  better 
transportation  over  them.  Much  of  the 
land  too  remote  from  shipping  points  to 
pay  for  cultivation  under  present  road 
conditions  is  more  fertile  than  land  nearer 
the  railroads  which  has  been  tilled  for 
generations.  Because  of  its  remoteness 
it  is  cheap  land.  With  the  improvement  of 
highways  and  the  use  of  motor-trucks,  it 
will  be  brought  under  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation and  the  grain,  fruit,  vegetables,  live 
stock,  and  dairy  and  poultry  products  will 
be  hauled  to  the  railroads  for  shipment. 

Farmers  and  other  shippers  are  learning 
that  hauling  costs  are  greatly  reduced 
by  the  use  of  trailers  and  semitrailers 
with  motor-trucks  and  light  passenger 
automobiles.  .  .  .  The  hauling  cost  is  cut 
nearly  or  quite  in  half  in  this  way,  a  double 
or  triple  load  being  hauled  on  one  trip  and 
by  one  driver. 
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Rural  motor-express  lines  that  reach 
out  into  territory  not  directly  served  by 
the  railroads  may  be  expected  shortly, 
Mr.  Perry  thinks,  to  adopt  trailers  in 
large    numbers.     He  goes  on: 

Far-sighted  operators  foresee  the  time 
when  farmers  and  other  shippers  will  pur- 
chase trailers  themselves  to  take  the  place 
of  horses  and  wagons,  will  load  them  and 
leave  them  at  the  farm-gate  or  at  their 
places  of  business  to  be  picked  up  by 
tractors  operated  over  regular  routes 
and  hauled  in  trains  to  railroad  points. 
After  unloading,  the  trailers  will  be  hauled 
back  and  left  at  the  owners'  places. 

The  obvious  advantages  of  this  system 
are  that  the  farmer  avoids  the  serious  loss 
of  time  which  he  now  spends  driving  a 
team  to  and  from  town,  has  no  responsi- 
bility save  for  loading  and  unloading, 
has  no  expensive  truck  mechanism  to  care 
for  and  keep  in  repair,  shipments  of  perish- 
able product*  reach  market  in  quicker  time 
and  in  better  condition  than  by  wagon  and 
larger  quantities  of  produce  can  be  hurried 
to  market  to  take  advantage  of  high  prices 
before  they  drop  or  a  season  of  rainy 
weather  sets  in. 

The  cost  of  a  good  trailer  does  not  exceed 
that  of  a  team  and  wagon,  and  there  is  no 
expense  in  its  operation,  beyond  the  charge 
made  by  the  trucking  company  for  hauling 
it  to  and  from  town.  It  consumes  no 
gasoline  and  does  not  "eat  its  head  off" 
while  standing  in  the  stable  or  shed. 

The  radius  of  operation  of  motor-express 
lines  usually  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles 
from  the  railroad  point.  The  distance 
may,  of  course,  be  extended  to  fifty  miles 
in  areas  where  railroads  are  far  apart  and 
the  country  is  or  may  become  sufficiently 
productive  to  pay  a  profit  on  operation. 
The  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the 
transportation  facilities  afforded  serve  to 
develop  these  sections,  thereby  creating 
additional  long-haul  freight  that  must  come 
to  the  railroads.  Where  the  routes  parallel 
the  rail-lines  some  way-freight  will  be  lost 
to  the  highway  trucking  companies,  but 
such  freight  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
unprofitable  to  the  railroads  and  to  inter- 
fere with  the  more  profitable  long  hauls. 

It,  therefore,  seems  clear  that  in  time 
the  evolution  in  hauling  now  taking  place 
will  result  in  the  creation  of  all  the  new 
traffic  the  railroads  can  handle,  with  long- 
distance shipping  by  rail  and  short-distance 
shipping  by  highway. 


Serving      Saving 
Lasting 

These  outstanding  qualities  so  neces- 
sary for  hydro-electric  purposes,  city 
supply,  irrigation  and  sewerage  typify 
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LOW  GASOLINE   OUTPUT  THREATENS 
ALL  MOTOR   INDUSTRIES 

GASOLINE  manufacture  by  refineries 
in  the  United  States  will  have  to  be 
greatly  increased  during  1920  to  meet  the 
demands  of  motor-vehicles,  airplanes,  and 
other  machines  using  internal-combustion 
engines.  Gasoline-engines,  during  1919, 
showed  a  far  larger  rate  of  increase  than 
did  gasoline.  Refineries  manxifactured  an 
estimated  total  of  92,700,000  barrels  of 
gasoline  in  1919,  an  increase  of  7,700,000 
barrels,  or  9  per  cent,  over  1918.  The 
number  of  motor-cars  registered  at  the 
end  of  1919  is  estimated  at  7,500,000,  a 
gain  of  22  per  cent,  over  1918.  This  in- 
cludes only  passenger  and  commercial 
cars,  and  not  tractors,  motor-boats,  and 
gas-engines.  As  for  the  present  outlook, 
says  The  Wall  Street  Journal: 

Automobile-manufacturers  are  preparing 
to  put  2,675,000  cars,  including  425,000 
commercial  cars,  on  the  market  this  year, 
and,  allo\\nng  for  20  per  cent,  replacements, 
this  would  make  the  number  in  use  in  1920 
about  8,675,000.  The  average  car  con- 
sumes about  500  gallons,  or  12.3  barrels,  of 
gasoline  a  j-ear.  This  would  mean  that 
during  1920  at  least  100,000,000  barrels  of 
gasoline  must  be  produced  by  refineries 
for  domestic  consumption.  Add  to  this 
10,000,000  baiTels  which  mil  be  needed  for 
exports,  tractors,  and  other  use,  and  a  total 
of  110,000,000  barrels  will  be  needed.  This 
is  an  increase  of  17,000,000  barrels  over 
1919.  Exports  were  about  8,900,000  barrels 
last  year,  or  about  9  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

Stocks  of  gasoline  on  hand  September  30, 
1919,  were  8,800,000  barrels,  a  gain  of 
2,400,000  barrels  over  those  as  of  December 
31,  1918. 

The  number  of  motor-cars  registered  in 
1900  was  10,000,  compared  with  6,146,000 
In  1918.  In  1914  there  were  1,700,000  cars 
and  a  gasoline  production  of  34,762,790 
barrels,  compared  with  7,500,000  cars  in 
1919  and  a  gasoline  production  of  92,700,000 
barrels,  gains  of  341  per  cent,  and  166  per 
cent,  respectively. 

Lubricating-oil  production  will  be  in  pro- 
portionately increased  demand.  In  1919, 
19,685,667  barrels  were  manufactured  and 
about  12,369,414  barrels  were  consumed  in 
the  United'States.  In  1918  output  was  20,- 
000,000  barrels  with  a  consumption  of  19,- 
748,331  barrels.  Exports  were  proportion- 
ately higher,  being  about  6,677,000  barrels 
last  year. 

The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of 
gasoline  and  lubricating  oil  (in  barrels) 
manufactured  from  1914  to  1919  (figures  for 
lubricating  oil  for  1914  and  1915  unavail- 
able) with  number  of  motor-cars  registered : 

Gasoline  Luhricalinq  (HI  Motor  Cars 

Year                    Manufactured  Manufariurtd  Keuisiered 

1919 •92,700,735  •Ht,GH5,f)fi7  *7,500,000 

1918    8.1,000,000  20.000,000  e,14(i,000 

1917 67,870,1.53  17,134,400  4,9,')0,000 

1916 49,020,906  14,870,028  3,400,000 

191.5 .36.876,160  ....  2,400,000 

1914 34,762,790  ....  1,700,000 

•  Estimated.  J 

Activity  of  refining  companies  and  pro- 
ducing companies  in  (snlarging  output 
indicates  that  they  are  prei)aring  to  take 
care  of  increased  demand.  Advances  in 
the  price  of  retail  and  wholesales  gasoline 
and  lubricating  oil  are  expectfsd  to  take 
place  tliroughout  the  country. 
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WHEN  FRIEND  WIFE  ROCKED  THE 
NEW "BOAT" 

WOMAN'S  right  to  vote,  or  even  to 
take  a  crack  at  guiding  the  Ship  of  • 
State,  is  admitted  in  practically  all  quarters 
to-day  except  in  a  few  Southern  common- 
wealths, but  a  good  many  masculine  back- 
numbers  still  deny  her  right  to  have  her 
own  way  with  a  new  and  expensive  car. 
One  of  these  wise  conservatives,  or  foolish 
moss-backs — depending  on  the  point  of 
view — comes  forward  with  a  tale  of  how 
his  marital  tranquillity  suffered  a  blowout 
as  the  result  of  his*  attempts  to  initiate 
wifie  into  the  mysteries  of  spark  plugs, 
clutches,  brakes,  and  accelerators.  In 
view  of  the  thousands  of  women  now 
driving  cars,  the  relator's  experience  in 
trying  to  teach  his  better  half  how  to 
operate  a  car  without  tearing  it  to  pieces 
may  be  considered  exceptional;  but  many 
men  may  feel  a  twinge  of  sympathy  with 
him  in  his  attempts  to  explain  to  the 
feminine  mind  "what  goes  on  under  the 
bonnet  and  under  the   floor." 

The  chief  actors  in  the  drama  were 
named  Reggie  and  Alice.  It  appears 
that  when  they  began  married  life  they 
owned  a  hardy,  faithful  car  known  as  a 
Henry.  Alice  had  sometimes  run  this 
tough  and  uncomplaining  little  beast  of 
burden  on  short  trips.  After  a  while, 
however,  they  disposed  of  the  Henry  and 
acquired  a  fine  and  glittering,  and  also 
costly,  machine  which  they  dubbed  Clarice. 
At  the  very  outset,  following  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Clarice,  Reggie  pulled  an  entirely 
inexcusable  boner  by  addressing  Alice  in 
language  as  follows: 

"Now,  see  here,  dearest,  I  tell  you  what 
it  is,  this  car  is  very  different  from  Henry. 
I  think  you  ought  to  go  a  bit  deeper  into 
it  than  just  knowing  how  to  start  and 
stop.  I  think  you  ought  to  learn  how  the 
thing  works — the  principles  of  it  and  aU 
that.  If  you  knew  what  actually  happens 
when  you  push  the  pedals  and  advance  the 
spark  you'd  drive  a  lot  better." 

Of  course,  it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that 
a  remark  of  that  kind  was  highly  improper, 
and  if  Reggie  had  been  older  and  wiser 
he  wouldnever  have  made  it.  To  make 
things  worse,  he  explained  to  his  wife  that 
a  little  book  went  with  the  car  which  told 
all  about  its  mechanism  in  words  so  clear 
that  the  dullest  intelligence  could  not  fail 
to  comprehend.  At  this  point  Alice  in- 
formed her  husband  with  some  asperity 
that  she  wouldn't  read  the  book,  but 
insisted  that  he  take  her  out  and  show  her 
how  to  run  the  car.  What  followed  is 
thus  related  by  John  Chapman  Hilder  in 
Motor  (New  York) : 

W(!ll,  I  tooled  Clarice  gently  out  to  some 
lonely  back  roads  in  a  suburban  develop- 
ment that  had  never  developed  and 
handed  her  over  to  Alice. 

"Now,  old  tiling,"  I  said,  "if  you've 
been  watching  me  on  the  way  out  hisre 
you'll  alnsady  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
how  to  do  it.  Did  you  notice  tiie  first 
thing  I  did  to  start  her?"  Alice  said  she 
hadn't  been  watcliing  at  all  because  she 


never  could  get  it  by  watching  anyway, 
only  by  doing  it  herself. 

So  I  began  to  explain  about  the  pedals. 
That  pedal  on  the  left  is  the  clutch  and 
the  one  like  it  on  the  right  is  the  service 
brake.  The  little  pedal  to  the  right  of  the 
brake — and  so  forth,  describing  what  they 
all  were.  Then,  when  I  was  all  through, 
I  asked  her  which  was  the  clutch.  "I 
don't  know,"  she  said,  "which  is  it?" 

I  went  over  them  aU  again  and  then  I 
told  her  to  push  with  her  left  foot,  pull 
the  shift  lever  to  the  left  and  back,  press 
lightly  on  the  accelerator  and  very  gently 
let  the  clutch  pedal  come  all  the  way  out. 
Whir  went  the  engine,  racing  to  beat  old 
Harry.  Back  went  the  clutch.  Poor 
Clarice  jumped  about  ten  feet  and  then 
stopt  still  like  a  dead  thing.  It  nearly  cut 
my  heart  out. 

"My  Gosh!"  I  yelled,  "didn't  you  hear 
me  say  let  the  clutch  in  gently.  You'll 
pull  the  whole  rear  end  out  of  the  car  if 
you  do  things  like  that.  Gee  whiz,  you've 
got  to  let  it  in  gently." 

"What  do  you  mean,  let  the  clutch  in?" 
asks  Alice.  "You  told  me  to  let  it  out. 
How  can  I  do  anything  if  you  teU  me  one 
thing  one  minute  and  another  thing  the 
next?  And  you  needn't  bellow,  Reggie. 
I'm  not  deaf." 

Hubby  proceeded  with  further  explana- 
tions, unfortunately  not  as  lucid  as  the 
occasion  seemed  to  demand.  Friend  wife 
interrupted  by  mixing  the  gear  shift  lever 
with  the  clutch  pedal,  and  he  started  all 
over  again.  However,  according  to  his 
own  testimony,  his  explanations  were  not 
appreciated: 

"Heaven's sake,"  complains  Alice,  "can't 
you  teach  me  to  drive  without  all  these 
explanations?  It'll  be  dark  in  a  few 
minutes.  I  don't  want  to  listen  to  all 
that  stuff  now.  The  man  who  delivered 
the  car  said  he  could  reach  me  in  no  time. 
Other  people  drive  without  fussing  with 
technical  things  like  that." 

"That's  the  reason  the  service  stations 
are  always  crowded,"  I  put  in. 

"Well,  I  know  there  are  thousands  of 
women  and  men,  too,  who  drive  all  right 
and  don't  bother  with  it.  I  want  to  drive 
this  summer.  If  I  have  to  wait  till  I've 
learned  details  like  that,  I'd  rather  stay 
out  of  the  car  altogether." 

By  that  time  it  was  pretty  dark  so  I 
suggested  she'd  better  let  nie  take  Clarice 
and  drive  home.  It  was  a  very  quiet 
drive  home.  I  guess  we  were  both  what 
you  might  call  fulminating. 

But  Alice  was  cheered  up  the  next 
evening.  She  met  me  at  the  station  with 
the  car.  One  mudguard  showed  evidences 
of  having  been  well  bent  but  badly 
straightened.  I  pretended  not  to  notice 
it.  "You  take  her  home,"  said  Alice.  " I'll 
go  out  with  you  after  dinner  and  show 
you  how  much  I've  learned.  It's  really 
very  easy.  And  the  man  said  I  didn't 
have  to  worry  about — er — about  being 
able  to  do  it." 

After  dinner  we  climbed  in  again.  I 
said  nothing,  just  watched. 

"Don't  look  at  me  like  that,"  says  she; 
"you  make  me  nervous." 

First  thing  she  did  was  to  throw  out 
the  clutch  and  put  her  into  low.  Then 
she  slowly  let  the  clutch  in.  But  the  car 
stood  still.  Alice  looks  at  me,  suddenly, 
white,  scared  to  death.  "What's  the 
matter  witli  it?"  she  asks. 

"Nothing,"  I  told  her,  "only  as  a  rule  a 
car  goes  better  when  the  engine  is  running." 

"Oh,  I  forgot,"  she  said.  "I  have  to  use 
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the  starter,  don't  I?"  And  with  that, 
before  I  could  stop  her,  she  steps  ori  the 
starter  and  poor  old  Clarice  gives  a  jump. 

"Wait  a  minute,  wait  a  minute,"  I 
shouted,  "put  her  in  neutral,  put  her  in 
neutral.  You'U  pull  the  starter  to  pieces 
if  you  do  that." 

"If  j^ou're  going-  to  act  that  way,"  she 
came  back,  "I'm  through.  You  can't 
expect  me  to.  remember  everything  right 
off.  Trouble  is  I  get  nervous  when  you're 
in  the  car.  I  didn't  do  that  once  before 
you  came." 

"That's  good,"  I  replied;  "it  wouldn't 
take  many  little  spasms  of  that  sort  to 
wreck  her." 

Altogether  we  had  a  jolly  evening,  I  can 
tell.  you.  It  took  me  until  about  two 
G.  M.  to  put  through  an  armistice.  And 
1  only  managed  it  then  by  making  abject 
apologies. 

Next  day  was  Saturday.  I  didn't 
exactly  look  forward  to  going  home,  but 
Alice  was  in  high  spirits  when  she  met  me 
at  the  station  as  before.  She  had  had 
another  lesson  that  morning  and  I  sup- 
pose the  feeling  that  she  was  going  great 
guns — as  she  thought — had  given  her  a 
thrill.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  sit 
and  suffer  in  silence  even  if  it  killed  me. 
And  so,  after  I  had  changed  my  things, 
we  started  out.  AU  went  weU  till  we  got 
to  the  end  of  our  street  and  were  coming 
to  the  main  road.  It  was  a  busy  corner. 
Things  coming  four  ways  at  once  and  an 
upgrade  in  every  direction.  "Better  be- 
gin to  slow  down  now,"  I  advised  her. 
Which  she  did,  taking  her  foot  off  the 
throttle.  Then  as  we  got  to  the  turn  I 
suggested  that  she  shift.  "I  can't,"  she 
wailed,  "what  do  I  do?" 

By  now  we  were  drifting  out  aimlessly 
toward  the  middle  of  the  crossing,  and  I 
just  had  time  to  grab  the  wheel  and  yank 
us  out  of  the  way  of  a  great  lunging  old 
chain-drive  roadster  doing  about  forty- 
five.  He  cleared  us  by  inches,  cursing  as 
he  passed.  "Phew,"  I  gasped  to  Alice, 
"that  was  a  narrow  one." 

"Yes,  you  crazy  Indian,"  she  said, 
"you  nearly  smashed  us  up,  losing  your 
head  and  grabbing  the  wheel  like  that. 
I  was  all  right.  Why  didn't  you  let  me 
alone?" 

I  was  flabbergasted.  I  couldn't  be- 
lieve at  first  she  was  serious.  But  she 
was.  You  should  have  seen  her  face. 
Well,  I  was  so  surprized  I  simply  couldn't 
say  a  word.  You  can  imagine.  By  the 
time  I  had  recovered  she  had  managed  to 
start  Clarice  up  again.  You  remember  I 
said  there  was  a  hill?  Well,  we  got  over 
the  top  after  stalling  twice  on  the  way 
and  thereafter  on  level  roads  nothing 
happened  until  we  reached  the  practise 
grounds. 

When  we  arrived  there  were  a  couple 
of  other  fellows  out  also  initiating  women. 
Alice  announced,  coolly  enough,  that  she 
desired  to  improve  her  technique  in  turn- 
ing around  in  narrow  places.  I  just  sat 
and  looked  on.  If  it  had  been  any  car 
but  mine,  it  would  have  been  funny. 
Every  time  she  stalled  Clarice,  she  would 
sit  still  for  five  minutcis,  chitc^hing  tins 
wheel,  looking  kind  of  blank.  You'd 
have  thought  she  was  praying  for  divine 
inspiration  as  to  what  to  do  next,  i  stood 
it  as  long  as  I  could  and  then  during  one 
of  theK(!  communions  with  I'rovidcncM)  I 
|)i|)ed  u|). 

"Seems  to  me,"   I  suggested  as  casually 


as  I  could,  "seems  to  me  you'd  have 
better  luck  if  you  understood  what  goes 
on  under  the  hood  and  the  floorboards." 

"I  suppose  you'll  have  to  get  it  out  of 
your  system  some  time,"  she  answered; 
"go  ahead  and  explain." 

"All  right,"  I  said,  "let's  begin  with  the 
engine.  Do  you  know  why  an  engine 
has  to  be  cranked  before  it  will  run? 
I'll  tell  you.  An  engine  is  made  up  of  a 
number  of  cylinders.  A  cylinder  is  just 
what  its  name  implies.  That  is,  a  hollow 
cylindi-ical  piece  of  metal  like  a — like  a 
tin  can,  for  instance,  only  stronger,  and  it 
is  open  at  one  end.  Well,  inside  this 
cylinder  is  what  they  call  a  piston.  Know 
what  that  is?  A  piston  is  also  a  cylindrical 
piece  of  metal.  And  it  fits  inside  the 
cylinder,  very  tight,  so  that  none  of  the 
gas  can  escape.  See?  Wait  till  I  find 
a  piece  of  paper.  Now,  that's  the  cylinder 
and  there,  inside  it,  is  the  piston.  A  very 
tight  fit.  All  right.  Now,  the  piston 
slides  up  and  down  in  the  cylinder.  But 
it  has  to  be  attached  to  something  so  its 
up-and-down  motion  can  be  converted 
into  rotary  motion,  therefore  it  is  fastened 
to  the  crankshaft  by  means  of  a  connect- 
ing rod.  Do  you  get  that?  Give  me  a 
hairpin.  .  .  .  Look.  I  'showed'  her  these 
two  ends  of  the  pin.  When  I  revolve  it, 
they  stay  in  the  same  jjlace,  but  this  l)en( 
middle  part  goes  round  and  round.  That 's 
what  the  cranTvshaft  does.  And  of  course 
you  can  easily  see  that  if  the  piston  is  con- 
nected with  the  crankshaft,  every  time  llie 
piston  goes  up  and  down  the  crankshaft, 
goes  round  and  round.  Is  that  clear,  so 
far?" 

"No,"  admitted  Alice.  "What  makes 
the  piston  go  round  and  round?" 

"I  didn't  say  it  did,"  I  replied.  "1 
said     the     piston     went     up     and     down 

and " 

what's 
I 


mean. 


the     difference? 
What  makes  it 


"Oh,  pshaw. 
You  know  what 
move?" 

"I'm  coming  to  that  now.  You  see, 
when  you  crank  the  car " 

"But  you  don't  crank  this  car,"  she 
objected;  "it  has  a  starter." 

"Certainly,  but  don't  you  see  the 
starter  simply  does  mechanically  what 
you  otherwise  would  have  to  do  by  hand? 
I  wish  you  wouldn't  interrupt.  Why,  my 
dear  girl,  of  course  you  can  ask  questions, 
if  you'll  only  wait  a  minute.  When  you 
turn  the  engine  over  with  the  start(>r. 
you  turn  the  crankshaft — the  bent  pin, 
you  know — and  that  brings  the  "piston 
down.  And  as  the  piston  comes  down  a 
valve  in  tht  .top  of  the  cylinder,  the  closed 
end,  opens  and  allows  gas  to  be  sucked  in. 
Then  as  the  piston  goes  up  again  the  gas 
is  comprest — it's  just  like  a  gun.  Know 
how  a  gun  works?  No?  Well,  the  gun 
barrel  is  like  the  cylinder  and  the  bullet 
is  like  the  piston." 

At  this  point  the  air  in  front  of  us  was 
rent  with  the  screech  of  clashing  gears  as 
one  of  the  other  student  cars  protested  at 
the  treatment  it  was  being  subjected  to. 
I  looked  up  and  saw  the  unhappy  husband. 
He  was  brandishing  both  lists  toward  the 
heavens.  "I  looked  sorrowfully.  And  I, 
out  of  sheer  sympathy,  shook  iny  head 
and  grinned. 

After  that  friend  wif(!  started  sonic- 
thing  resembling  a  cyclone,  and  the  ac- 
count ends  with  hints  of  ini.xed  matri- 
monial and  auloniobih>  dinicidtics.  How- 
ever, we  are  assun-d  by  other  authorities, 
it  is  still  possil)le  to  leach  the  a\'erag(^ 
wir((  to  drive  without  getting  into  IIk' 
I   divorce    courts. 
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THE  ECONOMIC  FUTURE  OF  EUROPE 


NOT  even  the  autobiographies  of  the 
German  war-lords,  sensational  as 
was  their  expected  advent  to  be,  have 
matched  in  fervor  the  reception  the  press 
have  given  John  Maynard  Keynes's 
book  on  "The  Economic  Consequences  of 
the  Peace"  (Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe). 
Column  after  column  is  written  about  it, 
colored,  of  course,  by  the  political  com- 
plexion of  the  organ  presenting  the  review. 
The  London  Times,  for  example,  calls  the 
book  "extremely  'clever,'"  and  the  use  of 
quotation-marks  is  designed  to  make  the 
word  opprobrious,  if  possible.  It  is  ad- 
mittedly "the  work  of  an  erudite  uni- 
versity don  who  was  attached  as  adviser  to 
the  British  Treasury  during  the  war,  and 
represented  the  Treasury  officially  at  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference  up  to  June  7, 
1919."  He  also  sat  as  deputy  for  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the 
Supreme  Economic  Council,  and  his  preface 
states  that  "he  resigned  from  these  posi- 
tions when  it  became  evident  tliat  hope 
could  no  longer  be  entertained  of  sub- 
stantial modification  in  the  draft  terms  of 
Peace."  He  writes  his  book,  as  he  says, 
to  set  forth  "the  grounds  of  his  objection 
to  the  Treaty,  or,  rather,  to  the  whole 
policy  of  the  Conference  toward  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  Europe."  To  the 
Times  reviewer  he  displays  a  bias  through- 
out "akin  to  the  conscientious  objector," 
in  that  he  persistently  places  the  Allies 
"on  the  same  moral  level  as  Germany  in 
regard  to  the  war."  On  the  other  hand, 
to  a  reader  like  Mr.  William  Marion 
Reedy,  writing  in  his  Mirror  (St.  Louis), 
Mr.  Keynes's  book  "will  profoundly 
modify  American  public  opinion  and  pro- 
duce startling  results  in  our  higher  poli- 
tics." With  a  sense  of  drama  Mr.  Keynes 
first  sets  before  his  readers  the  picture  of 
the  Conference  and  its  chief  actors,  and 
in  this  impresses  Mr.  Reedy  with  doubt  if 
there  "is  anything  more  interesting  in 
Macaulay  or  in  Gibbon  than  Mr.  Keynes's 
study  of  the  character  of  President  Wilson 
as  brought  out  in  the  weakness  of  his 
strength  in  the  negotiations  of  Paris,  and 
of  the  tremendous,  inescapable  power  of 
Clemeneeau  in  the  same  situation."  Mr. 
Reedy  goes  on: 

"It  is  almost  painful  to  an  American 
\r)  read  the  exposure  of  the  fatuous  futility 
of  our  President  confronted  with  such 
agile  and  penetrating  and  purposeful  in- 
tellects as  those  of  Clemeneeau,  Lloyd 
George,  Balfour,  and  others.  It  is  a 
pitiable  picture  he  presents  of  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  United  States  in  his  in- 
ability to  meet  and  cope  with  the  situation 
with  which  he  was  confronted  and  to  deal 
with  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  in  the 
Conference  as  the  negotiations  proceeded. 
The  President  was  helpless.  He  could  not 
translate  his  glittering  generalities  of  the 
Fourteen  Points  into  concretions.  When 
finally  he  'dug  his  toes  in'  and  stood  for 
what  he  did  stand  for,  it  was  after  he  had 
yielded  almost  everything  and  Clemeneeau, 
'the  Tiger,'  had  gained  almost  everything 
for  France,  whose  one  word  was  that 
Germany  must  be  rendered  permanently 
powerless.  It  is  impossible  to  condense 
effectively  Mr.  Keynes's  character  sketches 
in  this  volume.  They  are  brilliant  and 
they  are  deadly.  His  Wilson  makes  absurd 
the  Wilson  of,  let  us  say,  Ray  Stannard 


Baker,  but  it  is  very  much  the  Wilson  of 
the  late  Walter  Weyl  and  even  like  the 
George  Harvey  idea  of  Wilson.  In  read- 
ing, one  has  occasionally  to  stop,  rub  his 
eyes,  and  shake  himself  in  order  to  realize 
that  the  work  is  not  written  by  a  German 
of  the  deepest  dye." 

Mr.  Reedy's  sensitiveness  is  not  shared 
by  the  writer  in  the  London  Tiwes,  who 
recognizes  in  the  beginning  that  "one  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  Mr.  Keynes's 
book  is  the  political  inexperience,  not  to 
say  ingenuousness,  which  it  reveals." 
Yet,  continues  The  Times: 

"He  sits  in  judgment  upon,  and  con- 
demns severely,  as  statesmen  and  as  men, 
the  French  and  British  Prime  Ministers 
and  the  American  President.  He  draws 
portraits  of  them  in  which  only  those  who 
know  his  subjects  more  intimately  can 
distinguish  the  true  line  from  the  false. 
On  the  whole,  he  is  perhaps  least  unkind 
to  Mr.  Clemeneeau.     Of  him  he  wi'ites: 

"'His  walk,  his  hand,  and  his  voice  were 
not  lacking  in  vigor,  but  he  bore,  neverthe- 
less, especially  after  the  attempt  upon  him, 
the  aspect  of  a  very  old  man  conserving 
his  strength  for  important  occasions.  He 
spoke  seldom,  leaving  the  initial  statement 
of  the  French  case  to  his  Ministers  or 
officials;  he  closed  his  eyes  often  and  sat 
back  in  his  chair  with  an  impassive  face 
of  parchment,[his  gray-gloved  hands  clasped 
in  front  of  him.  A  short  sentence,  decisive 
or  cynical,  was  generally  sufficient,  a 
question,  an  Unqualified  abandonment  of 
his  Ministers,  whose  face  could  not  be 
saved,  or  a  display  of  obstinacy  reenforced 
by  a  few  words  in  a  piquantly  delivered 
English.  .  .  .  His  principles  for  the  Peace 
can  be  exprest  simply.  In  the  first  place, 
he  was  a  foremost  believer  in  the  view  of 
German  psychology  that  the  German 
understands  and  can  understand  nothing 
but  intimidation,  that  he  is  without  gene- 
rosity or  remorse  in  negotiation,  that  there 
is  no  advantage  he  will  not  take  of  you, 
and  no  extent  to  which  he  will  not  demean 
himself  for  profit,  that  h6  is  without  honor, 
pride,  or  mercy.  Therefore,  you  must 
never  negotiate  with  a  German  or  conciliate 
him;  you  must  dictate'  to  him.  On  no 
other  terms  will  he  respect  you,  or  will 
you  prevent  him  from  cheating  you. 
But  it  is  doubtful  how  far  he  thoiight  these 
characteristics  peculiar  to  Germany,  or 
whether  his  candid  view  of  some  other 
nations  was  fundamentally  different.  His 
philosophy  had,  therefore,  no  place  for 
"sentimentality"  in  international  relations.' 

"Apart  from  Mr.  Clemenceau's  alleged 
views  in  regard  to  Germany — which 
resemble  those  of  Tacitus,  and  for  which, 
in  any  ease,  German  history  offers  some 
justification — Mr.  Keynes  fails  entirely  to 
see  Clemeneeau  in  perspective.  He  sees 
him  only  'throned,  in  his  gray  gloves, 
on  the  brocade  chair,  dry  in  soul  and  empty 
of  hope,  very  old  and  tired,  but  surveying 
the  scene  with  a  cynical  and  almost  impish 
air.'  He  does  not  perceive  in  him  the 
member  of  the  National  Assembly  of  1870, 
the  Mayor  of  Montmartre  during  the 
Commune,  the  destroyer  of  innumerable 
Cabinets,  the  redoubtable  journalist  who, 
in  the  Dreyfus  affair,  upheld  at  all  costs 
the  ideal  of  justice,  the  hfelong  advocate 
of  friendship  with  England  and  believer 
in  her  liberal  institutions,  the  ardent  and 


Learn  Gardening 
Fundamentals 

THE  HOME  STUDY  COURSE 
IN  GARDENING  will  help  you  to 
grow  more  delicious  vegetables, 
more  luscious  fruits  and  more  beau- 
tiful flowers.  It  is  published  in  the 
Gardeners*  Chronicle  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Arthur  Smith,widely 
known  as  an  authority  on  garden- 
ing.    This 

HOME  STUDY  COURSE 

teaches  you  not*  only  what  to  do  but  also 
"the  why  and  the  wherefore"  of  each  gar- 
dening operation.  A  lesson  on  a  seasonable 
home  garden  subject,  appears  regularly  each 
month  in  the  columns  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle.  No  home  gardener  can  afford 
to  miss  these  practical,  helpful  lessons. 

Gardeners'  Chronicle 

also  presents  special  articles  each  month 
from  the  pens  of  foremost  gardeners  and 
horticulturists.  And  it  reviews  the  leading 
horticultural  periodicals  of  both  America 
and  Europe. 

12  Lessons,  Only  $2 

The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  is  sent  for  one  full 
year  on  receipt  of  only  $2.  Each  issue  will 
contain  a  complete  lesson  on  home  gardening 
besides  a  wealth  of  other  gardening  advice. 
Order  today  and  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
Home  Study  Course  during  the  busy  gar- 
dening months  just  ahead. 

GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 

288  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  ATHRIFT  GARDEN 

"Every  Dollar  Saved  Is  a  Dollar  Earned." 

Plant  our  Choice  Iowa  Seeds.  Reduce  your  living 
cost  and  produce  food  for  the  nation.  Our  catalog 
tells  you  how.  It  is  free.  Write  for  it  today.  Address 
IOWA  SEED  CO.,  Dept44  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


KENTISH  COB  FILBERT  NUTS 

GROW  NUTS 

LIKE  THESE 

You  can  gro^tr  Filberts  as  easily  as  you  grow 
Apples,  Pears  and  Plums,  and  our  "Glenwood 
Grown"  hardy  trees  will  produce  quickly,  large 
quantities  of  nuts  each  season. 

MAKE  THE  NOW  VACANT 

SPACES  IN  YOUR  YARD 

PRODUCE  THEM 

Mr.  John  Roos,  9  W.  46th  Street,  Covington,  Ky.> 
writes  under  date  of  Sept.  25,  1919,  as  fallows: 

"The  Filberts  I  bought  of  you  in  1917-1918  are 
bearing  in  GREAT  QUANTITIES  this  year." 

Varieties 
KENTISH  COB  (EnRlish).  Nut  large,  oblong, 
somewhat  compressed,  kernel  plump  and  of  rich 
flavor.  Considered  one  of  the  best  varieties  grown. 
COSFORD  (Paper  Shell,  Layered  Plants  from 
Imported  Parent  PlanU).  Nut  oblong,  kernel 
plump  and  of  richest  flavor.  This  variety  is  very- 
productive  and  highly  prized  because  of  its  thin 
shell  and  high  quality. 

Largest  assortment  and  largest  stock  of  North- 
ern grown  nut  trees  in  America. 

Our  IQ20  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide  — 
Includes  Nut  Culture,  Fruits.  Roses,  Shrubs, 
Evergreens,  etc.  Mailed  FREE  on  request. 

GLEN  BROS.,  Inc.,  Glenwood  Nnrtery, 
1917  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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The  most  convenient, 

efficient  razor  outfit 

A  safety  razor  and  stropping 
device  combined  in  one 


Do  you  know  why  the 
ordinary  safety  razor 
blade  gives  only  a  few 
good  shaves — sometimes  but 
one  or  two?  Why  it  grows 
duller  and  duller  every  time 
it  is  used? 

Do  you  know  why  a  straight 
razor  must  be  constantly 
stropped  with  painstaking  care, 
to  keep  it  in  condition? 

Look  at  any  razor  blade  under 
a  microscope  and  you  will  see 
hundreds  of  tiny  teeth.  Shaving 
bends  these  teeth  out  of  line — • 
makes  them  irregular.  These 
irregular  teeth  "catch"  in  the 
beard,  "pull"  on  the  tiny  hair 
follicles,  and  "scrape"  the  skin 
surface.  It  is  then  that  shaving 
becomes  so  very  unpleasant. 

You  don't  need  to  put  up  with 
the  discomfort  of  fast  dulling 
blades.  You  can  eliminate  the 
bother  and  expense  of  putting  a 
new  blade  in  your  safety  razor 
every  day  or  two. 

f  If  you  use  a  straight  razor  you 
can  do  away  with  the  tedious  care 
necessary  to  keep  it  in  condition. 

You  can  avoid  the  drawbacks 
of  all  old-fashioned  shaving  tools 
if  you  use  the  AutoStrop  Razor. 


Sharpens  itself 

No  skill  in  stropping  is 
necessary  to  renew  the 
fine  keen  edge  of  the 
AutoStrop  Razor  blade. 
Just  slip  the  strop  through 
the  razor  head  and  pass  the 
razor  back  and  forth  along 
the  strop.  You  don't  have 
to  take  the  razor  apart,  nor 
even  remove  the  blade. 


Because  of  its  unique,  patented 
design,  the  AutoStrop  Razor  can 
be  stropped  without  removing 
the  blade.  Just  slip  the  strop 
through  the  razor  head.  Give 
the  razor  a  dozen  quick  passes 
over  the  strop.  In  ten  seconds 
you  have  a  "new"  sharp,  shaving 
edge !  500  cool  shave  si  are 
guaranteed  from  each  dozen 
blades. 

Get  an  AutoStrop  Razor  today 
and  know,  the  joy  of  a  "new" 
sharp  edge  every  morning !  Ask 
your  dealer  about  the  free  trial. 


/lutcrStrop  Razor 

—  snarpens  itself 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 
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triumphant  adversary  of  all  the  forces  that 
tended,  before  the  war,  to  enslave  France 
to  Germany — ^forces  that  had  supplied 
Germany,  out  of  French  savings,  with  the 
wherewithal  to  maintain  her  army  and 
build  up  her  fleet  and  [that  had,  during  the 
war,  abetted  pacifism,  defeatism,  and  be- 
trayal of  the  Allied  cause.  Of  all  these 
elements  in  the  figure  of  Clemenceau 
Mr.  Keynes  seems  unconscious.  Was  he 
not  aware  of  them,  or  did  he  disapprove 
of  them  as  involving  possibihties  of 
'injustice'  to  Germany?" 

The  portrait  of  President  Wilson  is 
regarded  as  "inadequate"  in  that  the 
author  paints  him  as  "a  sort  of  Presby- 
terian minister,  forgetting  the  astute 
party  -  politician  and  the  academically 
trained  pedagog  in  him": 

"The  first  impression  of  Mr.  Wilson  at 
close  quarters  was  to  impair  some,  but  not 
all,  of  these  illusions.  His  head  and  fea- 
tures were  finely  cut  and  exactly  Uke  his 
photographs,  and  the  muscles  of  his  neck 
and  the  carriage  of  his  head  were  dis- 
tinguished. But,  like  Odysseus,  the  Presi- 
dent looked  wiser  when  he  was  seate^;  and 
his  hands,  tho  capable  and  fairly  strong, 
were  wanting  in  sensitiveness  and  finesse. 
The  first  glance  at  the  President  suggested 
not  only  that,  whatever  else  he  might  be, 
his  temperament  was  not  primarily  that  of 
the  student  or  the  scholar,  but  that  he  had 
not  much  even  of  that  culture  of  the  world 
which  marks  Mr.  Clemenceau  and  Mr. 
Balfour  as  exquisitely  cultivated  gentle- 
men of  their  class  and  generation.  But 
more  serious  than  this,  he  was  not  only 
insensitive  to  his  surroundings  in  the  ex- 
ternal sense,  he  was  not  sensitive  to  his 
environment  at  all.  What  chance  could  such 
a  man  have  against  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
unerring,  almost  medium-like,  sensibility 
to  every  one  immediately  round  him?  To 
see  the  British  Prime  Minister  watching 
the  company,  with  six  or  seven  senses  not 
available  to  ordinary  men,  judging  char- 
acter, motive,  and  subconscious  impulse, 
perceiving  what  each  was  thinldng  and 
even  what  each  was  going  to  say  next, 
and  compounding  with  telepathic  instinct 
the  argument  or  appeal  best  suited  to  the 
vanity,  weakness,  or  self-interest  of  his 
immediate  auditor,  was  to  realize  that  the 
poor  President  would  be  playing  blind 
man's  buff  in  that  party.  Never  could  a 
man  have  stept  into  the  parlor  a  more 
perfect  and  predestined  victim  to  the 
finished  accomplishments  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  The  Old  World  was  tough  in 
wickedness,  anyhow;  the  Old  World's  heart 
of  stone  might  blunt  the  sharpest  blade  of 
the  bravest  knight-errant.  But  this  blind 
and  deaf  Don  Quixote  was  entering  a 
cavern  where  the  swift  and  glittering  blade 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  adversary. 

"But  if  the  President  was  not  the 
philosopher-king,  what  was  he?  After  all, 
he  was  a  man  who  had  spent  much  of  his 
life  at  a  university.  He  was  by  no  means 
a  business  man  nor  an  ordinary  party 
politician,  but  a  man  of  force,  personality, 
and  importance.  What,  then,  was  his 
temjxTament? 

"The  poor  defenseless  President — 'a 
blind  and  deaf  Don  Quixote  entering  a 
cavern  where  the  swift  and  glittering  blade 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  adversary' — could 
be  no  match,  Mr.  Keynes  declares,  for 
the  nimble  minds  and  the  .Jesuitical  sophis- 
try of  Clemenceau  and  IJoyd  CJeorge." 

The    Times    is    not    beguiled    by    Mr. 
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Keynes  even  tho  he  was  an  onlooker  at  the 
drama.     It  says: 

"Mr.  Lloyd  George  may  be  a  cunning 
spider  and  President  Wilson  an  artless  fly. 
C'ertainly  Mr.  Keynes's  anger  against  the 
Prime  Minister's  unrighteousness  is  hot. 
Is  not  Mr.  Keynes  himselfffilled  with  a  pas- 
sion for  righteousness — especially  toward 
Germany?  But  President  Wilson  was 
something  more  than  a  slow-minded,  un- 
European  idealist,  liable  to  suffer  defeat 
'by  the  mere  swiftness,  apprehension,  and 
agility  of  a  Lloyd  George.'  He  was  not 
devoid  of  humor  or  of  a  sense  of  propor- 
tion; and  when  he  came  into  daily  and 
hourly  contact  with  the  complications  of  a 
situation  which  he  had  before  only  viewed 
from  afar,  he  learned  many  things  and 
learned  them  rapidly.  The  real  ease 
aginst  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  not  that  he 
has  'unemng,  almost  medium-like,  sensi- 
bility to  every  one  immediately  round 
him.  .  .  .  perceiving  what  each  was  think- 
ing and  even  what  each  was  going  to  say 
next  and  compounding  with  telepathic 
instinct  the  argument  or  appeal  best 
suited  to  the  vanity,  weakness,  or  self- 
interest  of  his  immediate  auditor.'  It  is 
that  he  was  overanxious  to  play  the  leading 
personal  part  at  the  Conference;  that  his 
temperamental  repugnance  to  the  straiten- 
ing influence  of  principles  made  his  in- 
fluence a  solvent  rather  than  a  cement; 
and  that  he  attended  far  too  closely  to  the 
course  of  home  politics.  He  seemed  not  to 
realize  that  in  the  making  of  peace,  as  in 
the  making  of  war,  his  strength  would 
have  lain,  in  single-minded  attention  to 
the  great  work  in  hand.  Instead  of 
devoting  all  his  energies  to  the  rapid  con- 
clusion of  a  just  peace,  he  kept  one  eye 
on  by-elections  in  England,  coquetted 
with  Bolshevism  when  it  seemed  that  he 
might  thus  win  the  favor  of  the  Labor 
party,  and  changed  his  ground  so  often, 
even  on  specific  questions  like  that  of  the 
Sarre  Basin,  that  an  Allied  delegate 
actually  drew  up  a  list  of  the  half-dozen 
different  standpoints  which  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  had  adopted  in  as  many  days." 

The  Times  is  nowise  disposed  to  accept 
Mr.  Keynes's  book  as  a  history  of  the 
Peace  Conference.  It  may,  it  says,  per- 
haps stimulate  others  to  tell  of  their 
observations;  but  "the  full  truth  of  it  can 
never  be  written,  for  there  are  no  records 
of  it." 

"With  the  help  of  private  diaries  and 
memoranda  and  of  fragmentary  published 
records,  historians  may,  a  generation 
hence,  succeed  in  reconstructing  a  com- 
paratively faithful  account  of  what  took 
place.  Then  a  book  Uke  that  of  Mr. 
Keynes  will  fall  into  its  place  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  criticism  of  the  economic 
clauses  of  the  Treaty.  As  such  it  has  real 
value;  but  as  a  work  of  political  exposi- 
tion it  is  little  better  than  propaganda, 
calculated,  tho  perhaps  not  designed,  to 
help  the  enemy  and  to  increase  his  con- 
viction that,  far  from  having  been  guilty 
of  willing  and  making  the  war,  he  was  the 
victim  of  a  deep-laid  and  envious  con- 
spiracy on  the  part  of  the  Allies  of  which 
the  Peace  Conference,  with  its  'breach  of 
faith,'  was  but  a  final  stage." 

A  summary  of  Mr.  Keynes's  economic 
argument  is  thus  given: 

"According  to  Mr.  Keynes,  the  Treaty 
aims  at  the  systematic  destruction  of  the 
German  economic  system  as  it  existed 
before    the    war,    and    especially    of    (1) 
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Jeff  Teaches  a  Lesson 
in  Preparedness 

Take  a  tip  from  the  "little  fellow"  and  always 
be  prepared  for  a  coughing  emergency.  Wher- 
ever you  go — to  the  opera,  the  theatre,  the 
movies,  church,  or  any  other  public  assembly, 
be  sure  you  have  a  box  of  S-B  Cough  Drops 
with  you,  for  they  will  relieve  coughing — your 
own  coughing  or  anybody's  else. 

Drop  that  Cough 

SMITH  BROTHERS  of  Pouihkeepsie 

FAMOUS  SINCC  /B4-7 
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Motorists  are  sick  and  tired 
of  "greasing  up"  with  the  old- 
fashioned  grease  cup.  Grease 
oozes  out.  Screw  threads  get 
crossed.  Hands  get  all  smeared 
up. 

The  new  cup  is  filled  with 
Crease  Cartridges.  No  bother. 
Takes  only  a  second.  Perfect 
lubrication. 


The  meanest  regular  job 
on  your  car — 

filling  old-fashioned  grease  cups 

How  to  eliminate  the  nuisance 


GREASY,  grimy,  irksome — that's 
what  filling  grease  cups  is  for 
the  average  motorist.  Strug- 
gling to  unscrew  the  top !  Plastering 
in  the  grease  from  a  dirty  can  or 
bucket !  Trying  to  replace  the  top 
without  getting  the  screw  threads 
crossed !    Your  hands  all  smeared  up ! 

No  motorist  need  any  longer  put 
up  with  it. 

The  new  way  to  "grease** your  car 

Clean!  Quick!  Convenient  to 
fill!  These  are  the  reasons  that 
the  Searing  Grease  Cup  is  today 
being  adopted  by  thousands  of  car 
owners  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

No  bulk  grease  at  all!  Fresh, 
handy,  waxed  paper  grease  cart- 
ridges take  the  place  of  the  old- 
fashioned  can  or  bucket  of  grease. 

It  takes  only  a  second  to  fill  the 
Searing  Grease  Cup.  A  slight  twist 
removes  the  top.  You  drop  in  a 
Searing  Grease  Cartridge,  snap  on 
the  top  again — and  the  trick's  done. 


No  muss!  No  screw  threads  to 
get  crossed  or  jammed!  No  worn 
or  dirt -clogged  bearings!  No  hard 
turning,  stiff  steering  gears  or  spring 
shackle  bolts!    A  real  economy! 

Any  car  can  be  equipped 

The  Searing  Grease  Cup  is  made  to  fit 
any  car  having  standard  size  connections. 
For  cars  that  do  not  have  connections  of 
this  size,  the  necessary  adapters  are  fur- 
nished at  10  cents  each. 

Get  a  Searing  Grease  Cup  and  a  single 
box  of  Searing  Grease  Cartridges  from 
your  dealer  today.  He  already  has  them 
in  stock  or  can  get  them  for  you  in  a  short 
time.  Put  the  cup  on  the  bearing  or  bolt 
that  has  given  you  the  znost  trouble. 
See  for  yourself  the  improvement  over  the 
old  method — how  quick  and  clean  it  is  to 
fill,  how  sure  and  effective  the  lubrication. 

Standardize  on  Searing  Grease  Cups 
throughout  your  car.  They  will  save  you 
many  hours  of  needless  drudgery  every  year. 


List  Prices 
each 
box  of  20 


Cups,  each  50c. 

Cartridges,  box  of  20  25c. 

Pacific  Coast   Distributors:  U.  S.  Manufacturers 
Sales  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Manufactured  by 

THE  LEWIS  SEARING  COMPANY 

of  Michigan 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Searing  Grease  Cups 
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and  Grease  Cartridges 


German  overseas  commerce  as  repre- 
sented by  her  mercantile  marine,  colonies, 
foreign  investments,  and  exports;  and 
(2)  the  exploitation  of  her  coal  and  iron, 
and  the  industries  built  on  them.  He 
seems  to  ignore  the  moral  and  material 
risks  that  Germany  deliberately  ran  when 
she  engaged  in  unrestricted  submarine 
piracy,  and  appears  to  assume  throughout 
that  the  guilt  of  the  Allies  in  'breaking 
faith'  with  the  Germans  over  the  armistice 
principles  was  at  least  equal  to  the  guilt 
of  the  Germans  in  making  the  war.  In 
regard  to  Alsace-Lorraine,  he  argues  that 
those  proAdnees  'had  been  part  of  Ger- 
many for  nearly  fifty  years,'  and  had  been 
the  scene  of  some  of  her  most  important 
enterprises.  'Nevertheless,'  he  complains, 
'German  properties  there  are  now  entirely 
at  the  disposal  of  the  French  Government 
without  compensation.'  Nor,  when  he 
bewails  the  reduction  of  German  deposits 
of  coal  and  iron  by  the  Treaty  does  he 
remember  that  a  large  part  of  those  de- 
posits were  torn  from  France  in  1871.  As 
regards  the  international  control  of  the 
rivers  that  traverse  Germany,  he  seems 
pained  that  the  Treaty  should  hand  over 
the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Rhine  to  inter- 
national commissions  on  which  German 
representatives  will  be  in  a  minority 

"Upon  the  subject  of  reparation  he 
calculates,  with  great  persistence  and 
much  display  of  figures,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  Germany  to  pay  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  total  reparation  for  which 
she  is  liable  under  the  Treaty.  He 
believes  it  would  have  been  wise  and  just 
to  demand  from  Germany  payment  of 
£2,000,000,000  'in  final  settlement  of  all 
claims  without  further  examination  of 
particulars.'  He  regards  the  British 
general  election  of  December,  1918,  with 
its  cry  for  securing  the  general  cost  of  the 
war  from  Germany,  as  'one  of  the  most 
serious  acts  of  political  unwisdom  for  which 
our  statesmen  have  ever  been  responsible.' 
In  this  contention  Mr.  Keynes  may  be 
right,  tho  for  other  reasons  than  those 
which  he  adduces;  and,  as  an  ethical  prin- 
ciple, the  liability  of  Germany  for  the  total 
havoc  caused  by  the  war  can  not  be 
gainsaid." 

Not  until  Mr.  Keynes  reaches  the 
question  of  the  "remedies"  for  the  situa- 
tion created  by  the  Treaty  will  The  Times 
allow  that  his  criticism  becomes 
constructive: 

"As  a  'program  for  those  who  believe 
that  the  Peace  of  Versailles  can  not 
stand,'  he  suggests: 

"1.  The  revision  of  the  Treaty. 

"2.  The  settlement  of  inter-Ally 
indebtedness. 

"3.  An  international  loan  and  the 
reform  of  the  currency. 

"4.  The  relations  of  Central  Europe  to 
Russia. 

"He  believes  that,  imperfect  as  is  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
first  efforts  for  the  revision  of  the  Treaty 
must  be  made  through  the  League  rather 
than  in  any  other  way.  A  i)reliniinary 
condition  would  be  the  formation  of  new 
governments  in  the  principal  Allied  coun- 
tries. This  having  been  done,  he  would 
fix  at  £2,000,000,000  instead  of  £8,000,- 
000,000  the  sum  payable  by  Germany  in 
respect  of  reparation,  and  the  costs  of  the 
armies  of  occupation.  Against  this  dimin- 
ished total  he  would,  however,  reckon,  as  a 
lump  sutti  of  £500,000,000,  the  surrender 
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HE  everlasting  faith- 
fulness of  the  H up- 
mobile  makes  a  stron 
appeal  to  the  average 
American    family. 

They  admire  steadfast- 
ness in  a  motor  car  only 
a  little  less  than  they  do 
in  a  friend. 


The  Hupmobile  stays  right 
in  a  way  that  makes  a  man 
say: — "Well,  there's  one. 
investment  I've  made, 
that's    paid    out." 
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AgainrPerfoimance  Counts'* 
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" Reaching  Moneta  at  midnight  (after  more  than  500  record- 
breaking  miles  under  heavy  load)  one  of  the  two  Mack 
Trucks  hooked  onto  a  trailer  and  the  truck  and  trailer  de- 
livered 17 '4  tons  of  tomatoes  by  next  morning  to  a  cannery 
25  miles  away." — NewsServiceBureau,  International  Motor  C" 

TYPICAL  long-haul  Mack  performance!  Where 
the  going  is  continuous  and  the  toil  hardest — there 
you  will  find  Mack  Trucks  pushing  their  work 
through  on  rigid  schedules.  The  Mack  is  a  selected 
truck — a  self-sufficient  unit  engineered  to  the  ver>^  peak  of 
mechanical  excellence.  Hence  the  uniformly  striking  char- 
acter of  Mack  performance.    Capacities  1%  tons  to  7 'A  tons, 

INTERNATIONAL  MOTOR  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


ii 


PERFORMANCE 
COUNTS" 
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of  German  merchant  ships,  submarine 
cables,  war-material,  German  state  prop- 
erty in  ceded  territory,  and  German  claims 
against  her  former  allies.  The  balance  of 
£1,500,000,000  should  not  carry  interest 
pending  payment,  and  should  be  paid  in 
thirty  annual  instalments  of  £50,000,000, 
beginning  in  1923.  The  Reparation  Com- 
mission established  by  the  Treaty  should 
be  dissolved,  and  its  functions  made  over 
to  the  League  of  Nations,  on  which  Ger- 
many would  be  represented.  Germany 
should  be  free  to  pay  the  annual  instalments 
as  she  might  think  fit,  any  complaints 
against  her  for  non-payment  being  lodged 
with  the  League  of  Nations.  There  should 
be  no  further  expropriation  of  German 
private  property  held  abroad.  In  addi- 
tion, extensive  arrangements  should  be 
made  to  secure  for  Germany  coal  from 
Upper  Silesia  and  the  Sarre  Basin,  and  a 
free-trade  union  should  be  established,  to 
include  Germany,  for  a  term  of  ten  years, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of 
Nations." 

The  proposals  for  the  settlement  for 
inter-Allied  indebtedness  commend  them- 
selves as  "  the  most  important  and,  in  some 
respects,  the  most  serious  part  of  his 
book." 

"He  proposes  that,  on  the  one  hand. 
Great  Britain  should  waive,  in  favor  of 
Belgium,  Serbia,  and  France,  her  claims 
to  cash  payment  from  Germany  for 
reparation  in  order  that  the  £1,500,000,000, 
due  from  Germany  might  be  subject  to  the 
prior  charge  of  repairing  the  material 
injury  done  to  those  countries.  In  this 
way  Great  Britain  could  'clear  her  honor 
from  the  breach  of  faith  for  which  she 
bears  the  main  responsibility,  as  a  result 
of  the  policy  to  which  the  general  election 
of  1918  pledged  her  representatives';  and 
would  be  able  with  a  clean  conscience  to 
appeal  to  the  United  States  to  cancel  the 
debts  owed  by  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
the  other  AUies.  The  United  States,  which 
suffered  less  from  the  war  than  any 
belligerent,  would,  by  consenting  to  the 
cancelation  of  inter-Allied  indebtedness, 
surrender  some  2,000  million  pounds,  of 
which  842  millions  would  go  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  United  Kingdom,  for  its 
part,  would  surrender  some  900  millions 
lent  to  France,  Italy,  Russia,  and 
other  Allies.  France  would  gain  about 
700  millions  and  Italy  about  800  millions. 
Belgium  would  gain  268  millions,  Serbia- 
Jugo-Slavia  60  millions,  and  the  other 
Allies  (excluding  Russia,  whose  war- 
indebtedness  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  the  United  States  is  766 
millions)  would  gain  164  millions. 

"When  America  gave  the  money  to  her 
European  associates,  argues  Mr.  Keynes, 
she  assumed  that  it  was  not  in  the  nature 
of  an  investment.     If,  he  adds, 

"'Europe  is  going  to  repay  th8  £2,000,- 
000,000  worth  of  financial  assistance 
which  she  has  had  from  the  United  States 
with  compound  interest  at  5  per  cent., 
the  matter  takes  on  quite  a  different  com- 
plexion. If  America's  advances  are  to  be 
regarded  in  t_  !s  light,  her  relative  financial 
sacrifice  has  been  very  slight  indeed.' 

"In  default  of  the  cancelation  of  inter- 
Ally  indebtedness,  Mr,  Keynes  argues  that 
instead  of  receiving  indemnities  from  the 
enemy,  most  of  the  Allies  will  have  to 
pay  them  to  each  other.  He  doubts, 
indeed,  whether  it  Will  be  possible  for  the 
European  Allies  to  pay  the  capital  and 
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This  famous  boiling-water 
test  proves  Valspar  best 
for  varnishing  furniture^ 
floors,  linoleum  and  wood- 
work indoors  and  out. 


VALBNTINE^S 

LSPAR 

The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White. 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  456  Fourth  Avenue, 

New 

York 

Special  Offer: 

For  your  dealer's 

name  and  15c.  in  stamps  we  will  send 

you  a  25c 

.  sample 

;  can  of 

Valspar — enough  to 

finish  a  small  table  or  chair.     Fill  out 

the  coupon. 

F)pal(*r*s  Name 

Name 

-     ■ 

'i^if.  >••< 
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Like  a  Wall  Between  the 
Motorist  and  Danger 


'Brake 
Lining 

and  Clutch  Facings 


THE  danger  of  accidents 
with  their  frequent  fatal- 
ities is  the  chief  enemy  of 
the  motorist's  peace  of  mind. 
If  your  brakes  and  clutch  are 
lined  with  dependable,  wear- 
resisting  Rusco  you  have  an 
efficient  barrier  between  you 
and  this  danger. 

Guaranteed  For  One  Year 


THE  RUSSELL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


(Established  1830) 
Home  Office  and  Factories 


513  Russell  Avenue  Middletown,  Connecticut 


NEW  YORK— 349  Broadway 
ATLANTA  -60  So.  Forsyth  Street 


CHICAGO— 1438  Michigan  Ave. 
DETROIT— 226  Jefferson  Ave.,  E. 
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interest  due  from  them  in  respect  of  these 
debts;  but  insists  that  in  any  case  liabil- 
ities so  crushing  would  be  a  constant 
source  of  international  friction  for  years 
to  come.  If,  however,  the  debts  were 
forgiven,  solidarity  and  friendliness  be- 
tween the  nations  would  be  stimulated. . . . . 

"Apart  from  an  eifentual  settlement  of 
inter-Ally  indebtedness,  Mr.  Keynes  sug- 
gests that  there  be  raised  an  international 
loan  of  £200,000,000  in  order  to  reorganize 
international  currency,  to  give  a  start  to 
European  production,  to  check  the  excess 
of  European  imports  over  exports,  and  to 
correct  the  adverse  exchange.  Such  a  loan 
should  be  a  first  charge  on  the  resources  of 
countries  benefiting  by  it.  They  should 
be  required  to  place  their  customs  duties 
on  a  gold  basis,  and  to  pledge  those 
receipts  to  its  service.  The  progressive 
depreciation  of  the  currency  throughout 
Europe  he  rightly  regards  as  an  alarming 
portent,  which  may  go  far  to  vindicate 
the  view  of  Lenine  that  the  best  way  to 
destroy  the  capitalist  system  is  to  debauch 
the  currency." 

Finally  The  Times,  while  admitting  the 
book  to  contain  "many  sane  ideas,"  yet 
declares  it  to  be  "so  vitiated  by  a  per- 
sistent pro-German  bias  that  its  value 
as  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  the 
economic  consequences  of  the  war  is 
seriously  impaired." 

Mr.  Reedy's  final  observation  in  the 
St.  Louis  Mirror  is: 

"This  view  of  the  Peace  Treaty  as  a 
bitterly  cynical  disregard  of  the  promises 
held  out  to  Germany  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  armistice  and  as  a  brutal  disregard 
of  all  humane  consideration  for  the  misery 
and  humiliation  of  a  fallen  foe,  has  never 
been  adequately  presented  in  all  the  argu- 
ments concerning  ratification  in  the  pro- 
tracted debate  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. That  debate  has  turned  exclusivelv 
upon  selfish  and  jingoistic  consideration. 
Once  Senator  Knox,  of  Pennsylvania, 
ventured  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  utter 
injustice  of  the  jjeace  imposed  iipon  the 
Teutonic  peoples,  but  his  expression  of 
sentiments  of  pity  for  the  late  enemy 
evoked  nothing  but  the  imputation  of  pro- 
Germanism  on  his  part.  Senator  Medill 
McCormick  also,  on  the  occasion  of  a. 
speech  in  St.  Louis,  ventured  a  few  words 
of  the  same  kind,  but  they  were  ignored 
by  the  press  and  the  public  at  large.  Mr. 
Keynes's  book  therefore,  with  whatever 
defects  of  argumentation,  is  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  attitude  of  a  great  many 
people  in  the  United  States  which  has  had 
no  expression  from  among  the  opponents 
of  the  Treaty  in  the  Senate.  It  is  an 
attitude  altruistic  and  idealistic,  but  it  is 
one  that  is  taken  by  many  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  arc  not  among  those 
least  eon(!erned  for  the  preservation  of  the 
honor  and  the  integrity  and  the  unsullied 
sovereignty  of  this  great  nation." 

The  jibes  which  we  (iontinually  see 
leveled  at  President  Wilson  are  duplicated 
in  England  by  opponents  of  the  party  in 
power,  and  particularly  by  foes  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  The  Athenw.um,  in  its 
review  of  Keynes's  book,  says  that  the 
problems  of  peace  could  never  be  ap- 
proached from  the  economic  point  of  view 
"when  the  Prime  Minister,  to  serve  his 
•personal  ambitions,  decreed  the  general 
(flection  of  1918,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
campaign  committed  the  British  delegation 
on    the    subject    of    indemnities."     These 
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SMOKING  Velvet  is  a  lot 
like  golfing.     Either  you 
know   nothing    about    it    or 
s      else  you're  a   plumb  crank 
/      on  the  subject. 


%i^^ 


*'When  a  fellow  needs  a  friend 


WHEN  a  fellow  needs  a  friend, 
Velvet  is  the  only  and  original 
"side  kick." 

Cram  a  load  of  Velvet  in  your  pet 
pipe.  And  you're  off!  Let  the 
bright  sunshine  of  old  Kaintuck 
get  down  next  to  "where  you 
live." 

You  never  smoked  a  milder 
tobacco  than  Velvet  and  you 
never  will.  They  don't  come  any 
milder.  You  never  tasted  a  mellower, 
fuller  flavored  tobacco  than  Velvet. 
There  isn't  any. 

And  what's  the  reason,  what's  the 
reason? 

Velvet  is  the  mild  fragrant  "heart** 
of  ripe  Kentucky  tobacco.  And  it's 
aged,  aged,  aged!  Two  years  in  wooden 
hogsheads.  Ever  heard  of  aged-in- 
the-wood  mellowness?     That's  it. 

Just  because  Velvet  is  mild  don't 
think  it  isn't  full  of  real  "tobacconess." 
Because  it  is.  Velvet  is  as  full  of  life 
and  go  as  Broadway  on  a  busy  day. 

And  smooth?  You  just  bet  you. 
Smooth,  smoother,  smoothest! 


Americas  smoo^est  toAaceo 
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Simple  Reasons  for 
Better  Mileage 


Tjhough  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Mohawk  Tires 
are  in  use  throughout  the 
country  today — not  in  one  of 
them  has  even  an  ounce  of 
the  many  cost-cutting  (but 
quaUty  reducing)  rubber  sub- 
stitutes been  used. 

Every  one  of  these  tires  has 
been  made  by  hand — for  the 
sake  of  perfect  uniformity  and 


maximum  wearing  qualities. 

Experts  only  have  been  em- 
ployed to  build  them — upon 
not  one  will  you  find  the  hand- 
mark  of  an  inexperienced 
craftsman. 

For  seven  years  this  standard 
of  quality  has  been  main- 
tained without  one  single 
season's,  day's  or  even  hour's, 
deviation. 


Good  dealers  everywhere  handle  them 

MOHAWK  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 


New  York 
Kansas  City 


Chicago 
Dallas 


Boston 

San  Francisco 


Atlanta 
Los  Angeles 
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concluding   words   show   a   point   of    view 
opposed  to  the  Times  critic: 

"That  commitment,  dishonorable  be- 
cause it  violated  the  undertaking  on  which 
the  Germans  had  laid  down  their  arms, 
rendered  naught  the  President's  good 
intentions,  played  into  the  hands  of 
Clemenceau  (by  position  and  tradition 
the  least  fitted  among  the  representatives 
of  the  Great  Powers  to  take  a  broad  view 
of  the  European  situation),  and  inevitably 
produced  that  entanglement  of  economic 
follies  which  is  strangling  Europe.  This 
is  the  dramatic  theme  which  artistically 
is  the  backbone  of  the  book.  Its  key- 
words are  unreality  and  insincerity,  much 
as  blood  and  darkness  are  the  coordinating 
threads  running  through  'Macbeth.'  The 
dominant  note  is  struck  at  the  beginning: 

'"A  sense  of  impending  catastrophe 
overhung  the  frivolous  scene;  the  futility 
and  smallness  of  man  before  the  great 
events  confronting  him;  the  mingled 
significance  and  unreality  of  the  decisions; 
levity,  blindness,  insolence,  confused  cries 
from  without — all  the  elements  of  ancient 
tragedy  were  there.' 

"The  plot  unfolds  from  a  single  act  of 
infatuate  sin  committed  bj^  one  man 
between  November  24  and  29,  1918 — 
unless  the  party  managers  are  to  be  held 
the  more  responsible.  It  is  precisely  here 
that  the  excessive  simplification  of  this 
method  is  most  apjiarent,  for  all  its  truth. 
The  I'esult  is  that  the  problems  and  ehai'- 
acters  stand  out,  with  a  quality  that 
amuses  rather  than  devastates  us,  like 
silhouettes  on  white  paper,  instead  of 
emerging  as  solid  creations  against  the 
muddled  background  of  historj'.  Still,  as 
a  method,  this  conception  has  immense 
advantages.  It  gives  life  and  humanity 
to  intricate  technical  discussions,  it  does 
away  with  false  sentiment,  and  it  avoids 
that  vague  droning  about  tendencies  and 
forces  to  which  the  rhetoricians  who  will 
not  call  a  spade  a  spade  have  too  long- 
accustomed  us." 

The  Saturday  Reviexo  (London)  takes  up 
the  question  whether  Mr.  Keynes  can 
legitimately  be  called  "a  friend  of  Ger- 
many, and  that  his  book  will  comfort  and 
encourage  Germany  in  resisting  the  peace 
we  have  imposed  upon  her."     It  asks: 

"Is  it  not  time  that  this  kind  of  non- 
sense was  put  away?  Mr.  Keynes  has  two 
main  propositions  to  establish.  The  first 
is  that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  is  not 
based  on  the  Fourteen  Points  of  President 
Wilson.  The  second  is  that  we  can  not 
ruin  Germany  economically  and  at  the 
same  time  expect  to  obtain  indemnities 
from  her,  and  that  by  attempting  to  do  so 
we  are  imperiling  the  social,  economic,  and 
financial  stability  of  the  modern  Euro- 
pean system.  It  needed  no  Mr.  Keynes 
from  the  Conference  to  tell  the  Germans 
that  President  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points 
were  a  contract  obtained  by  the  Germans 
at  a  time  when  they  were  still  supposed 
to  be  negotiating  with  the  Allies.  The 
Treaty  of  Versailles  is  a  peace  imposed 
upon  a  defeated  and  disarmed  opponent. 
No  honest  mind  can  read  the  two  docu- 
ments and  hold  that  the  one  is  really 
based  upon  the  other.  The  Treaty  of 
Versailles  can,  in  fact,  only  be  justified, 
and  is  invariably  justified,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  German  signature  to  any 
document  is  worthless  and  that  the 
Germans  are  so  far  outside  the  pale  of 
humanity   that  it  is  not  even  necessary 


Good-Bye  to  Garter  Runs! 

JUST  think  of  being  able  to  buy 
lustrous  hosiery  and  knozv  you 
are  going  to  get  every  bit  of  wear 
that's  in  them! 

That  means  remembering  two  words — 
TRUE  SHAPE.  TRUE  SHAPE  Hosiery 
has  a  patented  cross  stitch  belowthe  garter 
top  that  really  prevents  runs.  In  TRUE 
SHAPE  No.  564  you  get  too  a  shapeliness 
and  beauty  that  is  possible  only  in  quality 
hosiery. 

And  for  men  there's  TRUE  SHAPE  No.  152, 
with  built-in  sturdiness  of  toe,  heel,  sole,  and 
ankle.    It's  as  practical  as  it  is  dressy. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct 

TRUE  SHAPE  HOISERY  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 


Wherever  yoti  are, 
you'll  be  sure  of  ho- 
siery satisfaction  if 
you  insist  on  the 
TRUE  SHAPE  dia- 
mond on  each  pair. 
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"  I  Want  a  P  YRENE  on  My  New  Car 
the  Very  Day  You  Deliver  It." 


"It  saves  me  15%  on  my 
fire  insurance  policy. 

"Besides,  I'm  not  taking 
the  chance  of  having  my 
car  burn  up  when  Tm  out 
in  the  country,  or  the 
troubleand  inconvenience 
of  a  long  wait  before  I 
can  get  another  car. 


»9 


PYRENE   MANUFACTURING 


/ 


COMPANY 


»     52  Vand«rbilt  Avenue, 
ATLANTA 


New  York 


CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

PyrcneManufacturingCo.  of  Canada, Ltd.,  Montreal, P. Q. 

Sold  by  hardware  and  electrical  supply  dealers  and  garages 


to  keep  faith  with  them.  .  .  .  The  Treaty 
as  drafted  re.stores  nationalism  in  its  most 
primiti^'e  form  throughout  Central  Europe, 
makes  it  impossible  for  .Germany  to  move 
economic   hand   or  foot   for  a  generation 
without  the  assent  of  a  committee  of  her 
creditors,    crushes    her    with    indemnities 
and  cripples  her  industries.     Perhaps  Mr. 
C'lemenceau  is  right  and  such  a  treaty  was 
necessary.     But    we  shall  do  well  in  this 
case  to  say  as  little  as  possible  about  the 
Fourteen  Points,  and  to  prepare  ourselves 
for     the     economic     consequences.       Mr. 
Keynes  tells  us  that  the  Treaty,  if  it  can  be 
carried  out  in  its  present  form,  means  the 
lowering  of  the  standard  of  life  and  the 
possible    ruin    of    civilization    throughout 
Europe.      This  is  not   to   be  a  friend   of 
Germany  any  more  than  Cassandra  was 
a    friend    of    Greece.      Mr.    Keynes    also 
wonders  how  Germany,  as  destroyed  by 
tlie  Treaty,  is  to  pay  for  the  war.    This  is 
not  to  comfort  the  enemy,  but  to  remind 
us  of  the  dilemma  which  tormented  the 
Reparations  Commission  continually.    Mr. 
Clemeneeau    wanted    to    ruin    Germany: 
Mr.    Lloyd    George    wanted    (against    his 
better  judgment)  to  make  Germany  pay. 
Mr.  Hughes  wanted  to  do  both,  and  was 
distressingly  deaf  to  all  reason.     And  so, 
with    the    help   of    the    new    states,    who, 
whether  they  fought  for  Germany  or  for 
the  Allies,  were  equally  clamorous  to  be 
satisfied,   the  proceedings  of  the  Repara- 
tions   Commission    had    alternatively    the 
air    of    a    harlequinade    and    a    thieves' 
kitchen." 


NEARER  TO  THE  HEART'S  DESIRE 

IS  there  any  one  who  has  not  some  time 
been  tempted  by  the  allure  of  a  trail 
winding  away  into  a  wood  or  round  a  hill, 
off  out  of  sight,  inviting,  green,  and  myste- 
rious— tempted  to  fare  away  and  follow, 
and  see  what  lay  at  the  end?  Something 
prevented;  time,  most  likely,  and  the  mo- 
ment to  go  never  came.  The  trail  remains 
unknown  and  alluring.  If  only  we  had 
found  opportunity  to  follow  it,  it  might 
have  led  to  something  .  .  .  something 
different  from  our  every-day  life,  something 
magical  and  radiant. 

The  heroine  of  Mary  Austin's  story, 
"Outland"  (Boni  &  Liveright),  follows  her 
trail.  "The  trail  begins  at  the  Broken 
Tree  with  the  hawk's  nest.  As  often  as 
we  have  talked  of  it  since,  and  that  is  as 
often  as  the  ceanothus  blooms  untimely 
for  a  sign  of  rains  delayed  ...  we  have 
agreed  together  that  the  trail  begins  at 
the  Broken  Tree". 

Herman  and  Mona  are  lovers,  lovers 
of  a  sort.  He  asks  her  to  marry  him,  at 
least,  but  his  reasons  appeared  academic. 
As  Mona  says,  "I  don't  know  why  Her- 
man's being  a  professor  of  sociology  sliould 
have  led  him  to  suppose  that  our  liking  the 
same  sort  of  books  and  mu('h  the  same 
p(^oj)le,  and  having  between  us  an  income 
fairly  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  com- 
fortable living,  shouhl  have  been  reason 
enough  for  my  marrying  him,  but  he  had 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  that  summer 
trying  to  convinceme  that  it  was.  .  .  .  Just 
when  I  was  wanting  most  to  know  pas.sion 
and  great  freedom  of  feeling,  Herman's 
offer  of  a  reasoiuible  marriage,  of  which  the 
particular  recommendation  was  that  no 
feeling  went  with  it,  took  on  the  com- 
plexion of  a  personal  affront.  .  .  .  The 
truth  was,  that  if  1  was  tired  of  anything, 
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it  was  being  the  very  things  Herman  most 
admired  in  me." 

It  was  on  the  heels  of  what  was  almost  a 
quarrel,  when  Mona  had  exclaimed  that 
Herman  seemed  to  have  said  everything 
except  the  usual  thing,  namely,  that  he 
loved  and  could  not  live  without  her,  and 
Herman  had  retorted  that  he  was  not 
going  to  insult  her  intelligence  and  his 
with  any  such  claptrap  of  passion,  that  the 
two  found  the  beginning  of  the  trail  of  the 
Broken  Tree.  Somehow  the  quarrel  had 
set  their  hearts  beating  in  an  unaccus- 
tomed way,  somehow  their  hands  touched 
as  they  pushed  aside  the  branches,  and 
embarrassment  fell  upon  them,  and  they 
were  never  quite  sure  which  of  them  saw 
the  trail  first.  At  any  rate,  pushing 
through  the  wild  lilac,  a  branch  of  which 
was  blooming  late  in  the  fall  as  tho  spring 
were  returning  at  once,  there,  at  the  foot 
of  the  pine,  they  saw  the  beginning  of  the 
trail. 

They  did  not  hesitate,  but  instantly 
took  up  the  little  pathway,  \yhich,  Herman 
is  sure,  is  a  deer  trail,  but  Mona  sees 
indications,  a  broken  twig  at  a  man's 
height,  a  hint  here  and  there,  and  she  knows 
better. 

The  trail  led  along  to  a  little  glade  where 
lilies  grew,  and  then  the  jays  began  calling. 
Herman  said  they  were  jays,  and  the  first 
one  might  have  been  .  .  .  but  one  jay 
caUs  exactly  like  another,  and  about  this 
there  was  a  modulation  that  assured  while 
it  warned;  that  said:  "I  have  heard; 
have  no  concern  for  me."  Even  I  could 
not  have  fancied  so  much  as  that  in  the 
mere  squawking  of  a  jay. 

"Be  still, "  I  said.  "You  have  waked 
the  wood  people,  and  now  we  sha'n't  see 
any  of  them." 

"What  people?" 

"The  people  that  walk  in  the  woods  and 
leave  the  meadows  warm  and  tender, 
whom  you  feel  by  the  warm  pricking 
between  your  shoulders  when  you  come  to 
the  places  where  they  have  been.  The 
people  who  made  this  trail,  whom  we 
heard  calling  one  another  just  now.  The 
people ." 

But  it  was  not  that  day  that  the  ad- 
ventures really  began.  Mona  came  again 
along  the  trail  alone,  and  alone  she  met 
the  first  of  the  wood  people: 

"He  was  a  man  about  forty,  burned  by 
the  sun,  with  thick,  tawny  locks  and  a 
pointed,  russet  beard,  wearing  a  single 
garment  of  untanned  skin  that  came  mid- 
way of  his  arms  and  thighs.  There  were 
sandals  on  his  feet  and  strips  of  leather 
bound  about  protected  him  to  the  knees. 
He  was  belted  about  the  body  with  a 
eiu'ious  implement  that  might  have  been  a 
sling,  and  from  his  hand  swung  a  brace 
or  two  of  quail." 

Mona  had  found  the  traU  to  Outland, 
and  this  was  one  of  the  Outliers. 

No  chameleon  ever  practised  the  law  of 
protective  coloring  better  than  this  wood 
folk.  You  might  walk  through  a  whole 
battalion  of  them,  and  so  still  they  would 
lie,  so  tawny  and  ruddy  and  gold  and 
brown  and  green  the  garments  they  wore, 
that  they  mingled  with  the  forest,  and 
became  invisible,  or,  soft  of  foot,  stole  way, 
mere  moving  shadows. 

They  take  Mona  captive,  and  later,  when 
Herman,  wild  with  anxiety,  somehow 
stumbles  again  on  the  trail,  and  loses  it, 
and  wanders  wild  and  lost,  they  take  him, 
too,  and  the  adventure  begins. 


Feel  your  face 

You  feel  good  after  shaving  with  a  Genco 
Razor.  You've  had  a  quick,  cool,  business- 
like shave  with  the  type  of  razor  all  barbers  use. 
Yes,  and  you're  saving  money  on  every  shave. 
The  same  strong,  sturdy,  reliable  blade  for  every 
shave  saves  much  money  in  the  course  of  time. 

Everybody  knows  that  any  blade  gives  a 
better  shave  ii  stropped  first.  A  few  light 
strokes  on  the  strop,  and  your  Genco  is  keen 
for  another  shave. 

Anybody  Can  Strop  a  GENCO'Razor 

Look  at  the  diagram  and  you'll  see  why.  Your  Genco 
Razor  meets  the  strop  at  just  the  correct  angle.  That 
Genco  bevel  guides  the  edge  to  the  perfect  stropping  posi- 
tion. All  you  need  do  is  hold  the  strop  taut  and  keep  the 
Genco  Razor  flat  as  you  move  it  along  the  strop. 

Drop  in  on  your  dealer  and  notice  its  beautiful  steel. 
Prices  are  low,  and  you  have  no  upkeep  costs  for  new  blades. 
Also  your  satisfaction  is  guaranteed — **Genco  Razors  miist 
make  good,  or  we  will." 

If  your  dealer  is  out  of  Genco  Razors, 
ivrite  to  us. 

GENEVA  CUTLERY  CORPORATION 

235  Gates  Avenue  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

,^^^^^^^  l^^rgest  Manufacturers  of  High-Grade 

j^m^         ^m  Razors  in  the  World 


STROP 


Note  how  Genco  Razors 
meet  the  strop  in  just  the 
proper  way  to  assure  a 
perfect  shaving  edge.  The 
bevel  lends  backbone  to 
the  edge  and  guides  it  on 
the  strop. 
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Hot  Water  Annoyances  Ended 


The  Humphrey  Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater  has 
ended  the  restrictions  and  annoyances  of  ordinary 
\vater-heating    methods    in    over    a    million    homes. 

The  Humphrey  supplies  unlimited  hot  water 
anywhere  in  the  house — day  or  night — winter 
or  summer,  at  the  turn  of  a  faucet. 

There  is  not  even  a  match  to  strike.  When  a  hot 
water  faucet  is  opened  the  big  Humphrey  gas 
burners  light  automatically.  Fresh,  steaming-hot 
water  comes  instantly,  and  continues  to  run,  at  an 
even  temperature,  as  long  as  the  faucet  is  open. 
Just  like  being  connected  to  a  hot  water  main. 
Gas  is  shut  off  automatically  the  instant  the  faucet 
is  closed.     No  gas  is  wasted. 

[he  Humphrey  supplies  oceans  of  hot  water  for 
the   bath,   dishwashing,   laundry,   shaving   and   the 


many  other  household  needs  and  emergencies,  at  a 
cost  of  about  one  cent  for  ten  gallons. 

The  Humphrey  is  the  master  automatic  gas 
water  heater.  In  design,  construction  and  irt  the 
many  years  of  service  it  is  built  to  give,  the  Hum- 
phrey is  without  an  equal. 

When  you  decide  to  equip  your  home  with  this 
wonderful  convenience,  and  to  end  the  annoyance 
of  your  present  hot  water  supply,  ask  your  plumber 
or  gas  company  about  the  Humphrey  Automatic 
Gas  Water  Heater.  Twenty  years  of  service  in 
all  types  of  homes  guarantees  Humphrey  reliability, 
durability  and  economy. 

Write  for  our  free  booklet,  "  Humphrey  Hot  Water 
Service."     Address    Dept.    A. 

HUMPHREY  COMPANY 

Dh}.  Kuud  Mfg.  Co.  KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 


HUMPHREY 


Automatic  Gas  water.  Heater 
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A  pleasant  people,  full  of  happy  laughter, 
cast  in  the  mold  of  simplicity,  living  in 
the  open,  swimming  in  the  sea  or  the 
rivers,  hunting  their  food  with  slings  for 
weapons,  seeing  and  knowing  the  House 
People,  but  neither  seen  nor  known 
themselves. 

A  life  they  lived  that  seemed  to  Mona 
worth  living.  Herman,  too,  comes  to  love 
it  and  to  discover  what  is  worth  devotion 
in  the  world,  and  what  mere  foolishness. 
Before  the  two  are  set  back  in  the  life  of  the 
House  People,  and  bid  farewell  to  the  Out- 
liers, much  happens.  There  is  a  treasure, 
and  there  is  another  people  of  the  barren  hills 
who  covet  it.  The  Outliers  keep  it  buried, 
for  they  know  that  all  wealth  is  a  deceit  and 
a  tragic  futility.  They  want  merely  to  be 
free,  to  be  healthy  and  happy,  to  work  in 
the  sun  and  rest  in  the  shade,  and  sleep 
under  the  moving,  singing  boughs  of  the 
redwoods.  But  the  treasure  proves  too 
strong  for  them,  and  fighting  and  death 
result.  Herman  and  Mona  have  their 
share  in  it  all,  and  in  the  outcome  of  it,  too. 
At  the  end  the  Outliers  prevail  over  the 
Far  People,  and  take  such  measures  that 
the  treasure  is  never  again  to  be  found. 
Its  jewels  and  shining  forms  are  lost  for- 
ever, with  the  dead  alone  to  guard  the 
secret.  And  the  Outliers  retiu-n  to  the 
simple  happiness  of  their  lives,  first 
bidding  good-by  to  the  two  House  People, 
and  setting  them  on  the  home  trail. 

As  we  went  our  companions  slipt  from 
us,  melted  between  sunny  space  and  woody 
shadow,  and  mixed  with  the  brown  and 
green  of  the  woodside.  Now  we  saw  bright 
regardful  eyes  and  fingers  laid  on  lips — 
who  knew  what  men  folk  might  be  stirring? 
And  now  we  felt  to  right  or  left  the  friendly 
presences.  Finally,  when  we  had  been 
walking  I  do  not  know  how  long,  suddenly 
there  was  only  Herman  and  I  in  the  wood, 
and  no  other. 

"Herman,  Herman!  They  are  gone;  we 
shall  never  see  them  again." 

"Who  knows?  The  trail  is  plain  here. 
If  we  take  pains  to  notice  it,  we  might  come 
this  way  again." 

We  followed  it  close  where  it  left  the 
trees  and  ran  in  the  grass  between  the 
blossoming  lilacs.  Wet,  folded  poppies 
bent  above  it. 

How  long  had  they  been  in  Outland? 
They  could  not  say,  but  it  must  have  been 
a  long  time.  For  now  the  slopes  were 
blue  with  lilac  and  the  air,  too,  sweet  with  it. 
And  Herman,  who  had  been  a  professor  of 
sociology  then,  was  more  now,  or  so  he 
hoped. 

"Something  more,  I  hope.  And — Mona, 
I  think  we  are  taking  the  best  part  of 
Outland  away  with  us." 

1  agreed  to  that,  too,  as  we  walked 
between  the  blue-sprayed  fountains  of 
eeanothus,  and  felt  the  swing  of  the  earth 
under  us. 

"Are  you  happy,  Mona?" 

"Yes.  Tho  we  have  lost  them,  and  I 
shair  never  walk  alone  in  the  woods  again 
without  hoping  to  find  them.  I  am  happy, 
but  I  do  not  know  why." 

"And  have  you  quite  forgiven  me?" 

"For  what,  Herman.  I  have  nothing 
to  forgive  you." 

"For  not  being  more,  seeing  more  in  the 
first  place — for  such  a  number  of  things. 
Have  you — quite?" 

"Yes,  quite." 

And  then  they  noticed  that  they  were  no 
longer  in  the  trail.     It  was  lost,  and  their 


The  triple  seal  top 
with  the  Water  Seal 
heat-lock  keeps  heat 
from  escaping 
'round  the  cover. 
Be  sure  your  cook- 
stove  has  it. 


This  Triple  Seal  Top 

Is  the  Secret  of  Perfect  Fireless 
Cookstove  Baking  and  Roasting 


To  insure  the  unfailing  goodness  of 
your  fireless  cooked  meals,  be  sure 
the  fireless  cookstove  you  purchase 
has  the  triple  heat  lock  top,  with  the 
famous  Water  Seal.  Only  Toledo 
Fireless  Cookstoves  are  equipped 
with  this  patented  heat-conserving 
device — a  water-filled  groove  in  the 
top  of  the  cooking  compartment, 
which  acts  as  a  last  barrier  against 
heat  leakage,  and  enables  the  cook- 
stove to  do  quick  baking  as  success- 
fully  as  slow  boiling. 

A  Few  Minutes'  Heat  Does 
Hours  of  Cooking 

It  takes  but  fifteen  or  twenty 
mmutes  to  heat  the  Toledo  Soap- 
stone  Radiators  on  your  range,  and 
this  heat  will  do  hours  of  cooking, 
bake  bread,  cake  or  pies,  roast 
meats,  cook  soups  or  vegetables. 
The  saving  in  fuel  is  often  80%. 
Cooking  needs  no  watching,  foods 
no  pre-heating;  nothing  can  burn, 
nothing  can  be  under-done.  You 
heat  the  radiators  to  the  tempera- 
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Solid  oak,  cabinet- 
built  case,  specially 
viilcanized 


ture  required.  When  the  cooking 
is  completed,  the  cooking  process 
ceases,  but  the  food  remains  hot 
for  hours. 

Built  to  Make  Your  Cooking 
Both  Easier  and  Better 

Toledo  Fireless  Cookstoves  have,  in 
addition  to  the  Water  Seal,  the 
Automatic  Pressure  Regulator,  to 
release  surplus  steam  and  permit 
perfect  baking  and  browning;  extra- 
heavy  seamless  aluminum  compart- 
ment lining,  five  times  the  usual 
thickness  and  durability;  and  extra- 
heavy  insulation  to  help  in  heat 
retention.  Cooking  in  these  ef- 
ficient cookstoves  is  remarkably 
simple  and  results  are  sure.  Foods 
are  thoroughly  cooked,  tender  and 
unusually  fine  flavored. 

FREE  BOOK! 

"Delicious  Fireless  Cooked 
Dishes"  is  a  fireless  cook- 
ing demonstration,  with 
colored  photographs  and 
recipes.  Write  tor  this 
book.     cAddress  Dept.  ip. 
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"It's  a  WDC" 

It's  the  pipe  one  picks 
from  a  rack  full. 

For  a  WDC  has  the 
good  looks  that  suggest 
character. 

And  it's  made  in  a 
way,  seasoned  in  a  way 
(the  WDC  process) 
that  insures  a  delightful 
smoke. 

There  are  many  good 
reasons  why  your  pipe 
should  be  W  DC. 

Wm.  Demuth  &  Co 

NEW   YORK 

World's  Largest  Makers 
of  Fine  Pipes 
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searching  could  not  discover  it.  They 
never  found  it  again. 

But  they  had  found  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth,  and  were  content. 

Unless  you,  too,  have  sometime  seen 
the  trail  that  beckons  to  Outland,  and 
heard  the  wood-folk  calling,  and  longed 
for  a  life  that  should  be  a  little  nearer  to 
the  heart's  desire,  do  not  read  this  book. 
But  if  you  have,  it  opens  the  trail  for  j'ou. 


V 


LORD   HALDANE'S  DEFENSE 

LORD  HALDANE'S  somewhat  un- 
happy prewar  reference  to  Germany 
as  his  "spiritual  home,"  and  the  natural 
feeling  in  England  that  his  German  educa- 
tion and  associations  were  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
hoodwinked  as  to  the  real  significance  and 
direction  of  Teutonic  ambitions,  have  forced 
him,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  into  an 
attitude  that  has  been  almost  an  attitude 
of  defense.  His  recent  book,  "Before  the 
War"  (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company),  is  the 
exposition  of  that  attitude.  To  this  day 
he  does  not  believe  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, as  a  whole,  intended  deliberately 
to  invoke  the  frightful  consequences  of 
actual  war,  even  if  it  seemed  likely  to  be 
victorious.  Rather,  to  his  mind,  at  some 
period  in  the  year  1913  it  laid  the  reins  on 
the  necks  of  men  whom  up  to  then  it  had 
held  in  restraint,  at  that  point  allowing  the 
decision  to  pass  from  civilians  to  soldiers. 
Yet  as  early  as  1906,  the  year  of  Lord 
Haldane's  formal  visit  to  Berlin  as  British 
War  Minister  on  the  invitation  of  the  Ger- 
man Emperor,  astute  minds  in  both  En- 
gland and  France  were  awake  to  the  immi- 
nence of  the  danger.  In  the  historical 
speech  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  made  on 
August  3,  1914,  the  day  before  the  British 
Government  directed  Sir  Edward  Goschen 
to  ask  for  his  passports,  he  informed  the 
House  of  Commons  that  so  early  as  Jan- 
uary, 1906,  the  French  Government,  after 
the  Morocco  difficulty,  had  drawn  his  at- 
tention to  the  international  situation,  and 
had  inquired  whether,  in  the  event  of  an 
unprovoked  attack  on  France  by  Germany, 
Great  Britain  would  think  that  she  had  so 
much  at  stake  as  to  make  her  willing  to 
join  in  resisting  it.  In  such  a  case,  could 
England  dispatch  100,000  men,  not  to  in- 
vade Belgium,  which  no  one  thought  of 
doing,  but  to  guard  the  French  frontier  of 
Belgium,  should  the  German  Army  seek  to 
enter  France  in  that  way?  If  the  German 
attack  were  made  farther  south,  where  the 
French  chain  of  modern  fortresses  had  ren- 
dered their  defensive  positions  strong,  the 
French  Army  would  then  be  able,  set  free 
from  the  difficulty  of  mustering  in  full 
strength  opposite  the  Belgian  boundary, 
to  guard  the  southern  frontier. 

To  fit  England  for  such  an  emergency 
was  the  task  assigned  Lord  ITaldane  in 
January,  1906,  a  month  after  ho  had  as- 
sumed office  as  War  Minister.  He  was 
conspicuously  responsible  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  citizen,  ^or  "territorial,"  army, 
to  release  the  first  line  for  service  abroad, 
consisting  in  times  of  peace  of  fourteen 
divisions  of  infantry  and  artillery  and  four- 
teen brigades  of  cavalry,  with  the  ai)pro- 
priate  medical,  sanitary,  transport,  and 
other  auxiliary  services.  More  than  four 
years  wore  needed  for  the  working  out  of 
the  plan,  in  which  both  Sir  John  French 
and  Sir  Douglas  Ilaig  took  an  active  part. 
Originally  designed  for  home  defense,  the 
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MORE  than  once  have  we  had 
to  pay  war  prices  for  hatters' 
fur  during  the  hundred  years  w^'ve 
been  making  hats. 

But  we've  never  let  this — or  any- 
thing else — prevent  us  from  im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  hat  we 
make. 

Today  good  hatters'  fur  costs  as 
much  as  silver.  No  hatter  can  make 
a  good  hat  now  at  the  price  you 
paid  two  or  three  years  ago.  Our  hats 
are  priced  as  low  as  it  is  possible  to 


price  them  and  still  maintain  th( 
quality  that  makes  more  than  a  mil- 
lion men  prefer  Mallory  Hats  to  all 
other  kinds. 

We  believe  that  our  advice  will 
be  taken  seriously  by  men  who 
want  good  hats,  who  are  willing  to 
pay  for  good  hats,  and  who  know 
the  extravagance  of  throwing  money 
away  on  poor  merchandise. 

Our  advice  is,  "Buy  a  good  hat" 
— or,  as  a  purchasing  agent  would 
say,  "Mallory  or  equal."  / 


Ask  to  see  the  Mallory  "Mello-Ease"  —  a  light-weight  hat  of 
remarkable  smartness.  Mallory  Hats  are  the  only  hats  with 
the  famous    "Cravenette"  Finish  that  protects  against  weather. 


234  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Wholesale  Only 


The  MALLORY  HAT  COMPANY,  Inc. 


Factory  at  Danbury,  Conn. 
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TheCheney  Acoustic 
Throa  t  fathers  tones 
and  releases  them 
under  perfect  and 
calculated  control. 


Wed  hy  Use  as  the  years 
by,  because  of  its  violin^ 
resonator.  The  Cheney's  tone 
grows  constantly  richer. 

The  Cheney  entrances  even 
when  first  it  is  played  —  all 
records  are  enriched,  and 
acquire  new  beauty.  Original 
acoustic  inventions,  used  in 
The  Cheney  alone,  have  added 
greatly  to  the  art  of  tone 
reproduction. 

Cheney  cabinets  are  faithful, 
authentic  period  studies,  exact 
to  the  most  minute  detail, 
and  fashioned  beautifully  by 
expert  craftsmen. 


CHENEY    TALKING    MACHINE    COMPANY,    CHICAGO 

Dealers  Everywhere 
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members  of  the  "territorial"  were  encour- 
aged to  undertake  for  service  abroad,  if 
necessary;  and  a  large  part  of  the  army, 
in  point  of  fact,  fouglit  in  France,  Flanderr;, 
and  the  East  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  making  U}>  l)y  intelligence  for  shortness 
of  training.  "Therefore,"  contends  Lord 
Haldane,  "to  say  that  we  were  caught  un- 
prepared is  not  accurate." 

Field-Marslial  HiJg  is  reported  to  have 
said  recently  in  London  at  a  lunchton  given 
to  Lord  Haldane  that  the  latter's  story 
"would  make  it  clear  that  victorj^  in  the 
fight  for  civilization  was  due  largely  to  his 
foresight  and  organization." 

From  his  visit  to  Berlin  in  the  autumn 
of  1906  Lord  Haldane  returned  to  assure 
the  British  public  of  Germany's  pacific  in- 
tentions. Then,  in  1911,  the  German 
Kaiser  visited  London,  and  was  received 
with  gi-eat  friendliness.  But  hardly  had  he 
returned  to  Germany  before  the  German 
war-ship  Pmither  was  sent  to  Agadir.  That, 
according  to  Lord  Haldane,  Avas  an  act  of 
grave  imprudence.  "It  imported  either  too 
much  or  too  little.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the 
plan  of  Herr  von  Kiderlen-Waechter,  then 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  to  have  been 
done  in  spite  of  misgivings  exprest  hy  the 
Emperor  about  its  danger."  In  the  sudden 
march  of  the  French  Army  to  Fez  Lord 
Haldane  finds  a  certain  measure  of  provo- 
cation. But  to  think  that  the  sending  of 
a  German  war-ship  could  make  matters 
better  was  to  repeat  the  error  of  judgment 
which  had  characterized  "the  ally  in  shin- 
ing armor"  speech  of  the  German  Emperor 
to  Austria  at  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  three  years  before.  It  was  a 
threat  where  the  matter  called  for  diplo- 
macy. After  the  Agadir  incident  the  ten- 
sion betjween  England  and  Germany  never 
entirely  passed.  The  German  military 
party  began  to  talk  loudly  of  a  "preven- 
tive war." 

With  all  her  thoroughness,  when  it  came 
to  actual  war  in  1914,  it  turned  out  that 
Germany  had  not  adequately  thought  out 
her  military  problems.  If  she  had  done  so, 
she  would  have  used  her  fleet  at  the  very 
outset,  and  particularly  her  destroyers  and 
submarines,  to  try  to  hinder  the  transport 
of  the  British  Expeditionary  Force  to 
France,  and,  having  secured  the  absence 
of  this  force,  she  would  have  sought  to 
seize  the  northern  ports  of  France.  Again, 
Lord  Haldane  thinks,  Germany- never  really 
grasped  the  implication  of  England's  com- 
mand of  tjhe  sea.  "Had  she  done  so,  I  do 
not  think  she  woul5  have  adventured  war. 
She  may  have  counted  on  England  not 
coming  in,  owing  to  entanglements  in  Irish 
difficulties.  .  .  .  No  doubt  she  knew  more 
about  the  shortcomings  of  the  Russian 
Army  than  did  the  French  or  the  British. 
.  .  .  There  wo  miscalculated  more  than  she 
did.  But  she  was  not  strong  enough  to 
make  sure  work  of  a  brief  but  eouchisivo 
campaign  in  the  West,  which  was  all  she 
could  afford  while  Russia  was  organizing. 
Tlien,  later  on,  she  ought  to  have  s(>en  that, 
if  the  submarine  campaign  which  she  under- 
took should  bring  the  United  States  into 
the  war,  her  ultimate  fate  would  be  scaled 
by  blockade." 

To-day  Germany  lies  prostrate.  Yet  of 
her  future  Lord  Haldane  is  hopeful.  "  I  do 
not  think  that,  for  generations  to  come  sho 
will  dream  of  building  on  military  founda- 
tions. Her  p(u)[)le  hav(^  liad  a  lesson  in  tho 
overwhc  hning  forces  wliicli  are  inevitably 
called   into   action   where    there   is  brutal 
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indifference  to  the  moral  rights  of  others. 
What  remains  to  her  is  that  which  she  has 
inherited  and  preserved  of  the  results  of  the 
great  advancement  in  knowledge  which 
began  under  the  inspiration  of  Lessing  and 
Kant,  and  culminated  in  the  teachings  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller  and  of  the  thinkers  who 
were  their  contemporaries.  That  move- 
ment only  came  to  a  partial  end  in  1832. 
No  doubt  its  character  changed  after  that. 
The  idealists  in  poetry,  music,  and  philos- 
ophy gave  place  to  great  men  of  science, 
to  figures  such  as  those  of  Ludwig  and 
Liebig,  of  Gauss,  Riemann,  and  Helmholtz. 
Then  came  historians  like  Ranke  and 
Mommsen,  musicians  like  Wagner,  philos- 
ophers like  Schopenhauer  and  Lotze,  a 
statesman  like  Bismarck.  To-day  there 
are  few  men  of  great  stature  in  Germany; 
there  are,  indeed,  few  men  of  genius  any- 
where in  the  world.  But  Germany  still  has 
a  high  level  in  science,  and  of  recent  years 
she  has  produced  great  captains  of  industry. 
She  is  likely  to  be  heard  of  again  with  a 
field  of  activity  that  probably  will  not  in- 
clude devotion  to  military  affairs  in  the 
old  way.  Against  her  competition  of  this 
other  kind,  formidable  as  soon  as  she  has 
recovered  from  her  misery,  we  must  pre- 
pare oxu*selves  in  the  only  way  that  can 
succeed  in  the  long  run.  We,  too,  must 
study  and  organize  on  the  basis  of  widely 
diffused  exact  knowledge,  and  not  less  of 
high  ethical  standards.  I  think,  if  I  read 
the  signs  of  the  times  aright,  that  people 
are  coming  to  realize  this,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  British 
Empire." 


CORRECTING  THE  SHRINKING 
DOLLAR 

THE  inadequacy  of  the  dollar  under 
present  conditions  of  American  life  is 
something  which,  unfortunately,  is  not 
open  to  argument.  A  Yale  professor's  idea 
for  stabilizing  the  dollar  is,  in  a  nutshell, 
to  add  weight  thereto,  or  subtract  weight 
therefrom,  in  accordance  with  the  fluctua- 
tions in  prices.  Confronted  by  such  a  book 
as  Prof.  Irving  Fisher's  "Stabilizing  the 
Dollar"  (Macmillan),  it  would  be  an  im- 
pertinence on  the  part  of  the  reviewer  to 
attempt  either  to  indorse  or  to  discredit. 
His  province  is  to  place  before  the  reader 
as  clearly  as  is  possible  within  the  allotted 
space  the  author's  conception  of  the  prob- 
lem and  his  suggested  remedy.  The  war 
having  loosened  the  fetters  of  tradition, 
now  is  the  time  for  the  consideration  of 
new  and  radical  ideas.  It  was  the  French 
Revolution  which  led  to  the  metric  system. 
To  quote  Professor  Fisher:  "It  would  not 
be  surprizing  if,  as  is  being  suggested,  this 
war  should  give  Great  Britain  a  decimal 
system  of  money,  revise  the  monetary  iinits 
of  ihe  nations  so  that  they  shall  be  even 
multiples,  of  the  franc,  give  us  an  interna- 
tional money  and  stable  pars  of  exchange, 
and,  as  the  greatest  reform  of  all,  as  well 
as  the  simplest,  give  us  a  monetary  system 
^.in  which  the  units  are  actually  units  of 
value  in  exchange,  as  they  ought,  and  were 
intended,  to  be." 

In  France,  before  the  war,  prices  were 
five  or  ten  times  those  of  a  thousand  years 
ago.  In  England,  between  1789  and  1809, 
prices  doubled;  between  1809 and  1849  they 
fell  all  the  way  back,  and  more^  between 
1849  and  1873  they  rose  50  per  cent.  Be- 
tween 1873  and  1896  in  gold-standard 
countries  prices  fell,  while  in  silver-standard 
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THERE  are  two  things  you  want  of 
the  wood  you  put  on  the  outside 
of  your  house— long  Hfe  and  the  ability 
to  "stay  put*'.  In  these  respects  there  is 
a  vast  difference  in  the  various  woods  on 
the  market  today. 

Nature  didn't  make  them  all  alike.  She 
made  some  good  for  one  use,  and  some 
for  another.  If  you  will  select  woods  with 
regard  to  their  fitness  for  particular  uses, 
you  will  experience  no  disappointment. 

White  Pine 

Three  centuries  of  building  in  America 
have  brought  out  the  fact  that  no  other 
wood  so  successfully  withstands  exposure 
to  the  weather  as  White  Pine. 

And  It  is  more  than  just  durable.  It  holds  its 
place  perfectly — even  in  the  most  delicate  mould- 
ings and  carvings — without  warping  or  splitting 
or  opening  at  the  joints. 

It  is  this  long  and  satisfactory 
service  that  makes  White  Pine 
the  most  economical  wood  for 
home-building. 

"White  Pine  in  Home-Building"  is 

beautifully  illustrated  with  old  Colonial 
and  Modern  homes,  full  of  valuable 
Information  and  suggestions  on  Home- 
building, and  gives  a  short,  concise 
statement  of  the  merits  of  White  Pine. 
Send  for  it  now.  There  is  no  charge 
for  it  to  prospective  home-buUders. 

WHITE  PINE  BUREAU, 

1209  Merchants  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Unsteady  front  wheels 
leave  a  trail  like  this. 
You  get  the  jerks  through 
the  steering  wheel. 


Relaxation 
is  enjoyed 
when  hands 
Test  lightly 
on  the  steer- 
ing wheel. 


Steady  front  wheels  run 
truly — and  you  are  saved 
the  arm  strain  of  driving. 


How  do  you  Drive 
your  Ford? 


You  are  skimming  along  in 
a  light  car  over  brick  and 
cobblestone  pavements,  or 
an  average  country  road, 
your  eyes  on  the  highway, 
your  hands  on  the  wheel. 

But  how  do  you  hold  your 
steering  wheel?  Do  you 
rest  your  hands  on  it  easily 
and  naturally — or  are  you 
compelled  to  grip  your 
wheel  tensely,  as  a  racing 
driver  might? 
Naturally,  for  safety's  sake, 
you  hang  on  for  dear  life. 
You  have  to  or  incur  the 
risk  of  swerving  off  the 
road. 

In  large  cars  the  play  in  the 
steering  wheel  is  taken  up 
by  an  elaborate  mechanism 
in  the  steering  gear.  In 
lighter  cars  you  get  this 
back-lash  and  jockeying  in 
your  arms  and  shoulders — 
it's  the  thing  that's  respon- 
sible for  80  per  cent  of  the 
fatigue  of  driving. 

And  it  is  this  that  the 
Balcrank  Stabilizer  cor- 
rects. In  ten  minutes  a 
Balcrank  Stabilizer  can  be 


attached  to  the  front  axle 
and  tie  rod.  Thereafter 
your  car  will  drive  as 
easily  and  smoothly  as  a 
heavier  one. 

The  front  wheels  will  track 
truly — there  wiU  be  none 
of  the  old  joggling  this  way 
and  that.  There  will  be 
less  wear  on  tires  and 
bushings;  you  will  be  re- 
Ueved  from  the  constant 
jerky  motion  that  is  so 
fatiguing  to  arms  and 
shoulders;  you  will  be  pro- 
tected from  those  sharp 
swerves  to  the  right  or 
left  that  are  so  frequently  a 
cause  of  mishaps;  you  will 
enjoy  new  safety  and  new 
pleasure  in  driving — you 
will  get  a  chance  peek  at 
the  scenery  now  and  then. 

Ask  your  favorite  acces- 
sory dealer  for  a  Balcrank 
Stabilizer,  or  write  us  di- 
rect. The  cost  is  small — 
only  $6.75,  and  you  will 
save  that  quickly  in  tires 
alone.  The  Cincinnati  Ball 
Crank  Co.,  North  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohioi 


Balcrank  STABILIZER 

FOR  FORDS  AND  OTHER  LIGHT  CARS 


Balcrank  fStabiiizer 
is  but  It  by  maker/) 
of  automooile  parts 
that  are  standard  on 

mont  leading  can. 


Deal  em  who  sell 
Balcrank  Stabilizer 
are  benefited  by  a 
constantly  growing 
clientele  of  satisfied 
usem. 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Continued 


countries  prices  rose.  Between  1896  and 
1914  prices  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
rose  50  per  cent.,  and  in  the  United  King- 
dom 35  per  cent.  That  was  a  period  of 
eighteen  years.  During  the  war  prices 
in  the  United  States  rose  seven  or  eight 
times  as  rapidly,  and  in  Europe  the 
rise  was  even  faster.  The  purchasing 
power  of  a  doUar  to-day  in  the  Unitj?d 
States  is  about  that  of  thirty-five  cents 
in  1896.  For  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing the  facts  by  an  index  number  of 
prices,  Professor  Fisher  takes  the  year  1913 
as  a  basis  for  comparison.  He  calls  its 
price  level  100  per  cent.  The  index-num- 
ber representing  the  price  level  of  1917  was 
176  per  cent.,  and  of  1918,  196  per  cent. 
It  is  the  thrift  of  the  nation  that  has  suf- 
fered most  from  this  fluctuation.  A  work- 
ing-girl who,  in  1896,  put  a  hundred  dollars 
in  the  savings-bank  and  left  it  there  to 
acciunulate  at  3  per  cent,  would  now  havo 
nominally  twice  as  much  as  she  put  in,  but 
prices  are  now  more  than  two  and  a  half 
times  what  they  were  in  1896.  Likewise 
the  bondholder  has  had  no  real  interest. 
He  has  cut  his  coupons  and  cashed  them, 
but  his  principal,  nominally  intact,  is,  in 
actual  purchasing  power,  less  than  half 
what  it  was.  He  has  been,  in  effect,  eating 
up  his  capital.  Even  if  that  bondholder 
had  saved  every  penny  of  interest  and 
compounded  it,  he  would  have  less  pur- 
chasing power  now  than  when  he  started. 
The  newly  rich  to-da-y  are  not  bondholders, 
but  stockholders. 

In  the  suggested  remedy  the  dollar 
standard  should  be  worth  a  specified  bill  of 
goods,  to  include,  say,  one  board-foot  of 
lumber,  fifteen  pounds  of  coal,  half  a  pound 
of  sugar,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  butter, 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  leather,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  steel,  etc.  Such  an  aggre- 
gate of  goods,  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
relative  importance  in  trade,  may  be  called 
a  goods  dollar  or  a  market-basket  doUar. 
Such  a  goods  doUar  would  be  a  good  stand- 
ard of  value,  but  a  poor  medium  of  ex- 
change, being  too  heavy,  bulky,  and  per- 
ishable. Therefore  it  is  proposed  to  retain 
gold  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  but  to  cor- 
rect the  gold  dollar  so  as  to  make  its  value 
equal  to  that  of  the  imaginary  goods  dollar. 
It  would  be  merely  a  matter  of  varying  the 
weight  of  the  gold  bullion  dollar,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  use  of-  coined  gold 
be  entirely  abolished.  To-day  gold  circu- 
lates most  by  proxy — through  paper  certifi- 
cates, which  are  redeemable  in  gold  bullion 
bars.  The  proposal  is  simply  to  change 
the  rate  at  which  these  bars  are  exchange- 
able for  certificates  from  the  present  fixt 
rate  of  23.22  gi'ains  of  pure  gold  for  each 
dollar  of  certificates  to  a  higher  or  lower 
rate  from  time  to  time. 

The  changes  in  the  dollar's  weight  would 
not  bo  left  to  discretion,  but  would  obey 
the  index-number  of  prices.  Every  two 
months,  for  example,  this  index-number 
would  be  calculated  representing  what  the 
Imaginary  basket  of  goods,  called  tho 
goods-dollar,  actually  costs.  If  this  basket  < 
costs  1  per  cent.,  or  one  cent,  more  than  a 
dollar,  1  per  cent,  more  gold  is  added  to 
the  dollar.  If  it  costs  1  per  cent,  less  than 
a  dollar,  the  dollar  is  lightened  1  per  cent. 
In  considering  the  internal ional  asjjccts  of 
the  matter  I^ofessor  Fisher  points  out  that 
th(^  plan  (foes  not.  require  concerted  action 
of  nations,  tho  concerted  action  would  bo 
desirable  (to  avoid  the  iucouvenionees  of 
fluctuating  ratios  of  exchange. 
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Waltham  Scientific  "Jeweled  Main  Wheel  Bearings'* 
that  Mean  So  Much  to  You  in  Time-keeping  Accuracy 


The  Riverside 

The  most  dependable  moderate 
price  watch  in  the  world 

$75  and  up 


EVERY  mechanically  moving 
unit  of  any  machine  must 
have  a  bearing,  and  the  free- 
dom of  that  movement  depends 
upon  the  scientific  development 
of  that  bearing. 

This  is  true  of  an  oxcart,  the  Lib- 
erty Motor,  or  a  watch. 

The  Waltham  Watch  Bearings  are  the 
most  scientifically  developed  bearings 
in  the  realmi  of  mechanics. 

The  timie-keeping  performance  of  a 
good  watch  starts  at  its  power  plant, 
the  mainspring.  And  it  is  an  axiom 
of  mechanics  that  the  greatest  friction 
is  at  the  point  where  the  power  is  the 
greatest. 

That  watch  is  the  best  watch  where 
the  resisting  factor  of  friction  is  the 
least  prevalent. 

Look  at  the  two  illustrations  in  this 
advertisement.  Here  are  portrayed 
sectional  views  of  the  Waltham  scien- 
tific jeweled  main  wheel  bearings  and 
also  of  the  unjeweled  bearing  methods. 


You  will  note  that  in  the  unjeweled 
bearing  the  shaft  or  barrel  arbor  is 
running  in  a  hole  drilled  through  the 
barrel  container.  This  supplies  only  a 
bearing  of  brass  for  the  rotation  of  the 
steel  arbor,  causing  a  greater  resistance 
to  the  power  of  the  mainspring,  vari- 
able time-keeping,  and  eventually  be- 
comes charged  with  gritt^'  particles  that 
destroy  the  highly  polished  surface  of 
the  shaft  or  barrel  arbor. 

Whereas  in  the  Waltham  scientifically  jeweled 
main  wheel  bearings  we  see  developed  a  bear- 
ing composed  of  two  highly  polished  sapphire 
j ewels  which  are  so  set.  in  the  barrel  that  the 
superbly  finished  steel  arbor  rotates  in  them, 
distributing  the  power  of  the  mainspring  to 
the  train  with  an  irreducible  minimum  of 
friction^ 

This  is  not  all.  Every  Waltham  mainspring  is 
contained  in  a  specially  hardened  and  ground 
steel  barrel  which  protects  the  "  works  "  if  the 
mainspring  should  break.  This  exclusive  Wal- 
tham feature  also  provides  more  room  for  a 
longer  mainspring,  consequently  the  motive 
power  is  better  distributed  and  a  more  even 
time-keeping  performance  is  assured. 

It  is  these  little  things,  yet  vitally  important; 
hidden  in  the  "  works  "  of  the  watch  that  pro- 
vide unanswerable  argument  why  .your  watch 
selection  should  be  a  Waltham. 


This  story  is  continued  in  a  beautiful  booklet  i  i  which  you  will  find  a  liberal  watch  education. 
Sent  free  upon  request.      Waltham  Watch  Company,  Waltham,  Mass. 


WALTHAM 

THE  WORLD'S  WATCH  OVER  TIME 
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ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  /wc. 

Roi/al  Typewriter BuMn^,  ■S6f-'566 Broadway,  ?{Y 


Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over 

Chief  European  Office: 

75  Queen  Victoria  Street, London. E.G. 
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A  COLD-PROOF   HOUSE 

♦♦tTEEPING  out  the  cold"  means,  of 
-l*-  course,  keeping  in  the  heat.  A 
])ro])er  provision  of  heat,  and  means  to 
make  its  passage  outward  very  slow,  mean 
a  satisfactory  degree  of  warmth,  whether 
the  object  to  be  kept  warm  is  a  house  or  a 
man.  A]_house  in  Saskatoon,  western 
Canada,  is  described  in  Concrete  (Detroit), 
by  Randolph  Patton,  who  applies  to  it 
with  some  justice  the  term  "cold-proof." 
So  much  care  has  been  taken  to  insvilate 
the  walls  that  the  owner,  Mr.  H.  Gauvin,  a 
refrigeration  engineer,  has  been  able  to 
use  electric  heating  without  undue  expense, 


fiUed  in  between  the  edge  of  the  stud  and 
the  metal  lath,  in  the  space  provided  by 
the  five-sixteenth-inch  vertical  rods.  The 
outer  section  of  the  wall  then  consists  of  a 
reeuforced  concrete  slab  one  and  one-half 
inches  thick,  attached  to  the  studs. 

"When  the  back-plaster  had  hardened 
and  dried,  the  entire  back-plaster  and  faces 
of  the  studs  were  given  a  coat  of  hot  pitch, 
each  pair  of  studs  and  wall  space  between 
forming  three  sides  of  an  air-tight  vertical 
pocket. 

"The  inner  section  of  the  wall  was  built 
up  as  follows:  Two  layers  of  asphalt 
paper  tacked  to  the  inner  edges  of  the 
studs.  On  top  of  the  paper,  ordinary 
Avooden  lath  and  plaster  finish. 


-f 
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THIS  CANADIAN  HOUSE  KEEPS  HEAT  IN  AND  COLD  OUT. 

It  is  built  ;iike  a  refrigerator  and  operates  like  one,  except  that  it  keeps  the  cold  outside. 

Due  to  its  unusual  construction,  it  is  heated  with  'electricity  as  cheaply  as  many  houses  in 

more  temperate  cUmates  can  be  heated  wi^h  coal. 


a  fact  that  speaks  volumes  for  his  success 
in  heat-conservation.  Furthermore,  his 
methods  were  so  inexpensive  that  his 
"cold-proof"  house  cost  only  ten  per  cent. 
inore  than  the  ordinary  variety.  Mr. 
Gauvin' s  attempt  to  keep  out  the  cold  is  of 
coiu*se  by  no  means  the  first  to  be  made  in 
the  severe  climate  of  western  Canada,  but 
it  is  far  the  most  successful,  we  are  assured 
by  Mr.  Patton.     He  says  in  his  account: 

"In  keeping  down  the  expense  of  erec- 
tion, Mr.  Gauvin  .  adopted  pebble-dash 
stucco  for  the  walls  and  tar  and  gravel 
for  the  roof.  The  price  of  lumber  has  more 
than  doubled  on  account  of  the  war,  while 
the  price  of  cement  rose  only  seventeen 
per  cent. 

"The  house  contains  nine  rooms,  the 
total  content  being  20,000  cubic  feet. 
There  are  fortj'-three  windows,  but  only 
two  outside  entrances — one  front  and  one 
rear.  A  concrete  basement  extends  under 
the  entire  house,  and  includes  a  concrete 
tank  for  soft  water. 

"The  outside  walls  are  built  on  eight- 
inch  studs.  Centered  on  the  outer  edge 
of  each  stud  is  a  five-sixteenth-inch  steel 
rod,  to  which  metal  lath  is  attached,  thus 
keeping  the  metal  lath  away  from  actual 
contact  with  the  edge  of  the  stud.  The 
outer  coat  of  cement  plaster  and  stucco 
was  applied  to  the  metal  lath  to  a  thick- 
ness of  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  When 
this  had  hardened,  back-plaster  was  ap- 
plied between  the  studs.    This  back-plaster 


"The  air-tight  spaces  thus  left  between 
the  studs  were  then  filled  with  insulating 
material  consisting  of  gi-anulated  cork 
mixed  with  ten  per  cent,  of  dry  planer 
sha\ings.  .  .  .  The  idea  was  not  to  pack 
this  material  into  a  solid  mass,  but  to  give 
it  sufficient  density  to  prevent  the  circula- 
tion of  air  through  the  mass,  and  at  the 
same  time  leave  a  fairly  uniform  distribu- 
tion of  minute  air  pockets. 

"The  theory  of  insulation  on  which  this 
construction  is  based  is  to  prevent  the 
movement  of  warm  air  toward  cold  sur- 
faces. If  air  pockets  of  appreciable  size  are 
left,  the  warm  air  will  travel  up  the  inner 
wall  and  either  escape  through  a  crack  at 
the  top  or  return  do^vnward  along  the 
inner  surface  of  the  outer  wall,  its  heat 
radiating  into  the  outer  wall  and  thus 
being  lost.  Avoidance  of  convection  cm- 
rents,  or  keeping  them  within  very  minute 
limits,  effectually  prevents  the  trans- 
mission of  heat  through  the  mass. 

"The  greatest  care  was  taken  to  prevent 
entrance  of  cold  air  at  the  lower  floor  line 
and  to  prevent  the  escape  of  warm  air 
through  cracks  or  other  apertures  under 
the  eaves.  In  ordinary  construction  it  is 
common  to  bring  the  floor  sleepers  out 
flush  with  the  outside  surface  of  the  con- 
crete foundation.  Slight  shrinkage  of  the 
wood  leaves  a  crack  on  each  side  of  the 
sleeper,  thi'ough  which  cold  air  may  enter. 
In  this  instance  the  sleepers  Avere  not 
brought  out  to  the  surface,  so  that  the 
outer  face  of  the  foundation  is  smooth 
concrete.  An  additional  precaution  was 
taken  by  painting  the  ends  of  the  sleepers 


DOES  BIRCH  SUIT— 

not  somebody  else — but 
YOU?  It  does  appeal  to 
thousands  of  homebuilders 
as  bein^  the  best  value  for 
the  money  in  beauty,  wear 
resistance,  durability  and 
general  adaptability  which 
the  market  affords.  Webe- 
lieve  that  your  Birch  wood- 
work will  please  you  to  the 
utmost  —  permanently  — 
and  it  is  very  simple  for 
you  to  KNOW  that  it  will. 
Simply  ask  us  to  send  you 
FREE  the  illuminating 
"Birch  book"  which  tells 
the  whole  story. 

The  Birch  Manuf  acturers 

2 12  F.  R.  A.  Bldfe.,       Oshkosh,  Wis. 
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Fruitland  Park  in  Florida's  lake  jeweled  high- 
lands will  appeal  to  the  homeseeker  who,  whether 
wishing  land  or  an  orange  grove,  desires  the 
best.  Write  for  book  of  actual  photographs  and 
learn  how  you  can  own  your  own  grove  on  easy 
payments.  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  103  Trade 
Avenue,  Fruitland   Park,  Florida. 


R    THE     NJA-TIOIN'S     HOIVIES^ 

"W  —tor  20  years  the  choice  oC 
^  particular  home  builders— 
with  Keith's  Magazine— 
(full  of  helpful  ideas  and  ft 
leading  authority  on  home- 
building)  will  help  you  to 
plan  your  home  right.  New 
pet  of  10  plan  books  includes 
3  of  bungalows,  4  of  cot- 
-story  houses — 32  latest  designs  in  each. 
R|Or  *S2  Off*»r  Your  choice  of  3  plan  books 
*-"5  '♦'*'  x^iici  a„j  g  home-building  numbers 
of  Keith's— $2  (check  $2.10),  or  entire  set  of  10  plan 
book.s  and  12  home-lniilding  numbers  of  Keith's^ 
all  for  $4.00  (check  .lit. 10).    Keith's  on  uew.s-stands.  25c. 

Keith  Corporation,  325  Abbay  Bldg,  MinneapolU 
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Office  -  building  in 
combination  with 
an  ampUaed  No.  3 
Fergueon  Standard 
Factory-Building. 


Individual  Buildings  from 
Standard  Steel  in  Stock 

THE  Robbins  &  Myers  Company,  of  Springfield, 
Ohio,  wanted  to  build  a  factory  at  Brantford, 
Ontario,  like  the  National  Cash  Register  building 
whose  interior  is  shown  above — one  of  the 

Ferguson  Standard 
Factory-Buildings 

But  it  was  necessary  to  combine  an  office-building  with  the 
factory.  The  result  is  shown  in  the  exterior  view— a  two-story 
office-building,  80  feet  wide  by  40  feet,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  an  amplified!  No.  3  Ferguson  Standard  Factory- 
Building,  150x360  feet. 

This  is  a  typical  example  of  the  advantages  of  Ferguson  Standard 
Construction.  The  method  of  assembly  of  the  standard  members  in 
combination  with  other  standard  or  non-standard  members  gives  all 
necessary  individuality;  and  you  get  your  building  quickly  because  the 
standard  members  are  pre-fabricated  and  in  stock. 


Ferguson  Standard  No.  3  pro- 
vides efficient  manufacturing  space 
for  a  great  variety  of  industries.  It 
is  a  substantial,  permanent  struc- 
ture with  steel  columns  and  roof- 
trusses,  steel  sash,  brick  walls 
belowsills,  concrete  or  wood  block 
floor.  With  only  one  column  to 
every  2,000  square  feet  of  floor- 
space,  it  permits  almost  any  de- 


sired arrangement  of  machinery. 
The  steel  roof -trusses  afford  a 
rigid  support  for  shafting,  and  the 
hangers  can  be  bolted  up  without 
drilling  the  steel.  Better  daylight, 
better  ventilation  without  cross- 
drafts,  and  better  roof-drainage  are 
evident  in  this  building  when  com- 
pared with  others  of  the  same 
general  type. 


And  the  steel's  in  stock:  you  can  build  quickly! 
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Cross-Section,  Ferguson  Standard  No.  3 


For  full  particulars,  call,  phone,  wire  or  write. 
Harold  Ferguson,  President 

The  H.  K.  Ferguson  Co. 

Engineers  and  Builders 

Cleveland :  6523  Euclid  Avenue 
New  York:  21  VVeet  43d  Street 
Brantford,  Ont.:  Temple  Building 
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with  hot  pitch  to  prevent  absorption  of 
water  from  the  concrete  and  consequent 
shrinkage.  The  stucco  surface  was  care- 
fully brought  to  an  air-tight  joint  with 
the  corner  edge  of  the  foundation. 

"The  roof  is  flat,  pitching  slightly  toward 
a  central  rain -pipe,  which  leads  into  a 
basement  water  tank.  The  roof  rafters 
are  fifteen  inches  in  depth.  After  the 
ceiling  had  been  nailed  up,  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  rafters  were  filled  with  the  cork 
and  shavings  insulating  mixture  to  a  depth 
of  fifteen  inches,  the  rough  roofing  was 
laid,  and  finished  oflf  with  an  ordinary  tar 
and  gravel  composition.  The  roof  framing 
was  the  simplest  and  most  inexpensive  that 
could  be  devised  to  meet  the  conditions. 

"It  is  obvious  that  if  the  greatest 
economy  in  heating  during  severe  weather 
is  to  be  secured,  no  cold  air  must  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  house,  except  that 
actually  required  for  ventilation.  To 
secure  this  economy  all  doors  and  windows 
are  weather-stript  with  metal.  There  are 
only  two  entrances,  one  front  and  one  in 
the  rear.  Both  are  double  entrances, 
that  is,  a  small  entry-way  or  vestibule 
is  provided,  and  one  door  is  closed  before 
the  other  is  opened,  thus  preventing  a  rush 
of  cold  air  into  the  house." 

The  window  sashes  were  made  as  nearly 
air-tight  as  possible.  The  window  casings 
were  made  of  two-inch  material  and  were 
rabbeted  at  the  joints,  each  piece  being 
primed  separately  to  avoid  shrinkage. 
The  open  spaces  between  the  walls  and 
frames  were  packed  with  mineral  wool,  and 
every  crack  was  made  air-tight.  When 
storm  -  windows  were  fitted  they  were 
pushed  snpgly  against  felt  strips.  The 
resiilt  is  that  altho  there  are  forty-three 
windows  in  the  house,  it  is  as  snug  as  an 
underground  cave,  and  'the  wind  does  not 
"drive  the  heat  out"  of  the  northeast 
bedroom.     We  read  further: 

"The  first  floor  is  fiUed  with  insulating 
material  between  the  basement  ceihng 
and  the  rough  flooring,  and  the  second 
floor  is  also  insulated  for  four  feet  around 
the  outer  wall . 

"Tests  in  heat  transmission  through  walls 
show  that  ordinary  'double  frame'  wall, 
consisting  of  eight-inch  studs,  covered  on 
the  outside  with  double  sheeting,  and  on 
the  inside  sheeted,  papered,  lathed  and 
plastered,  transmits  8.10  British  thermal 
units  per  square  foot  per  twenty-foiu* 
hours  for  each  degree  of  difference  in 
temperatxire.  In  comparison  with  this, 
the  type  of  wall  construction  used  in 
Mr.  Gauvin's  house  transmits  only  1.9 
British  thermal  units — less  than  one- 
foTurth — under  the  same  conditions. 

"The  saving  of  fuel  from  this  source 
alone  is  very  considerable,  but  the  cor|- 
struction  was  made  much  more  effective 
by  the  elimination  of  convection  currents, 
which  in  ordinary  frame  houses  permit  the 
heat  to  trickle  through  the  roof. 

"The  heating  plant  consists  of  nine 
electric  steam  radiators.  These  are  or- 
dinary steam  radiators  with  an  electric 
heating  coil  inserted  in  the  lower  manifold. 
...  It  has  been  found  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  keep  all  the  radiators  going  in  order 
to  keep  the  house  comfortably  warm,  even 
in  extremely  cold  weather 

"At    two    and    one-quarter    cents    per 
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kilowatt-hour,  the  bill  for  October  was 
$8.32;  for  November,  $25.76,  and  for  the 
first  twelve  days  of  December,  $19.18. 
These  figures  compare  very  favorably 
with  the  amount  spent  for  coal  in  heating 
an  ordinary  house  of  equivalent  size. 

"The  radiators  are  turned  off  every 
night  about  8:30.  Even  when  the  outside 
temperature  reached  thirty-five  below 
zero,  as  it  did  December  9,  the  inside  tem- 
perature next  morning  had  fallen  only  to  54. 

"This  type  of  construction  is,  of  course, 
as  well  adapted  to  any  other  heating  sys- 
tem as  to  this  one,  but  it  was  thought  that 
the  convenience  of  electricity  might  be 
taken  advantage  of,  since  its  cost  was  not 
likely  to  be  unduly  high.  The  electrical 
installation  was  made  at  a  first  cost  of 
about  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  what  a  steam 
installation  would  have  cost." 

Tablb  of  Temperatcres  Inside  and  Outside 


OutHde 

Inside 

Outside       Inside 

Date 

Degrees 

Degrees 

Date 

Degrees       Degrees 

November 

November 

1 

.     18 

64 

23 

.     10 

67 

2 

.     16 

67 

24 

6  below 

66 

3 

..     16 

66 

25 

4  below 

67 

4 

.     14 

65 

26 

6  below 

67 

5 

6 

66 

27 

0 

68 

6 

0 

67 

28 

4 

68 

7 

.     10 

65 

29 

.     12  below 

67 

8..... 

5 

66 

30 

.     16  below 

67 

9 

.     10 

68 

10 

4 

65 

December 

11 

4 

66 

1 

.     10  below 

66 

12 

.      8  below     6.5 

2 

6  below 

67 

13 

.      0 

65 

3 

4 

68 

14 

.     20 

67 

4 

.     14 

67 

15 

.     30 

68 

5 

.     10 

68 

16..... 

.     42 

68 

6 

.     20  below 

67 

17..... 

.     30 

68 

7 

.     20  below 

67 

18 

.     32 

66 

8 

.     22  below 

66 

19 

.,    38 

68 

9 

.     24  below 

67 

20 

.     30 

67 

10 

.    22  below 

66 

21..... 

.     34 

68 

11 

.     24 

66 

22..... 

.     36 

66     1 

12 

6 

67 

RUST-PROOF  IRON 

IRON  can  not  itself  be  made  rust- 
proof. It  must  be  covered  with  a 
rust-proof  coating  if  it  is  not  to  corrode, 
especially  if  it  is  to  be  subjected  to  heat  or 
moisture.  Protection,  we  are  told  by  a 
writer  in  The  Foundry  (Cleveland),  is 
afforded  commonly  through  one  of  three 
methods,  each  involving  a  covering  which 
is  not  readily  acted  upon  by  the  atmos- 
phere. Coating  elements  which  are  used 
commonly  are  oxids  of  iron;  thin  sur- 
faces of  zinc,  nickel,  copper,  or  other 
metals;   or  some  kind  of  paint.     We  read: 

"All  of  these  methods  for  applying 
protective  covering  are  familiar.  The 
Bower-Barff  process  involving  the  ap- 
plication of  plain  steam,  or  steam  with 
which  some  hydrocarbon  compound  has 
been  mixed,  is  perhaps  the  oldest  of  the 
oxidizing  processes  and  has  had  its  de- 
velopment in  the  Swan,  Bontempi,  Gesner, 
and  Weiglin  methods.  The  modern  Parker 
process  depending  upon  the  formation  of  a 
phosphoric  coating  on  the  iron  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  best-known  modern  applica- 
tions of  chemical  treatment  for  rendering 
ferrous  products  rust-resisting. 

"Metal  coating  probably  is  most  widely 
known  through  the  electrolytic  deposition 
of  nickel,  called  nickel-plating,  or  the 
i  application  of  molten  zinc  by  galvanizing. 
Sherardizing  is  another  process  used  to 
ooat  ferrous  materials  with  zinc.  Copper 
and  alloys  of  copper  are  electrolytically 
affixt  upon  small  iron  parts,  such  as  nails, 
building  hardware,  and  other  ferrous 
products, 

"Painting  is  perhaps  the  most  widely 


"VV^R  SURPLUS  Plant  sites 


New  York  concern 
buys  three  factories 
for  a  year's  rent 

Suit  case  and  bag  manufacturer  gets  five  acres  of 

ground  and  three  factory  buildings,  with 

50,000  feet  of  floor  space,  for 

low  price,  at  Hopewell 

X-JERE  is  the  manufacturer's  own  story  quoted  from  an  announce- 
"^  ment  to  his  trade  which  appeared  in  recent  issues  of  several 
trade  papers: 

"High  cost  overcome;  expansion  assured;  Sernaker  &.  Mosko- 
witz,  suit  case  and  bag  makers,  of  9-11-13  Walker  Street,  New  York 
City,  have  moved  to  Hopewell,  Va.,  having  bought  five  acres'  of 
ground,  three  factory  buildings  with  50,000  feet  of  floor  space,  for 
less  than  one  year's  rent  in  New  York,  and  in  addition  are  saving 
300  per  cent,  on  electric  power. 

"We  also  have  advantage  of  rail  and  water  shipment,  ideal 
climate  and  plentiful  labor. 

"Can  you  figure  the  saving?  If  not,  give  us  a  chance  to  prove 
it  with  a  quotation  on  your  next  order." 

What  this  manufacturer  did  at  Hopewell  you  can  do.  Similar 
oportunities  are  still  open.  But  you  must  act  at  once.  Every  mail 
brings  hundreds  of  inquiries  and  it's  first  come  first  served.  The 
choice  of  plant  sites  go  to  the  earliest  applicants. 

It's  your  big  chance — one  in  a  lifetime — to  get  that  larger 
factory  you  need  for  probably  less  than  the  cost  of  a  year's  rent 
in  a  crowded  city. 

Don't  rebuild  your  factory  or  build  a  new  one  until  you  have 
investigated  Hopewell.  We  may  have  just  the  factory  to  suit  your 
needs  ready  to  turn  on  power — or  for  you  too,  a  splendid  factory 
site  with  a  railway  siding  already  built. 

We  will  be  glad  to  supply  you  with  specific  data 
regarding  the  advantages  at  Hopewell.  The  advice 
of  our  experts  and  engineers  is  available  at  all  times. 
Write  or  wire  at  once  to 

Du  Pont  Chemical  Co.,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Petersburg  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Petersburg,  Va.      , 
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With  theG-Piel, you  can 
tell  whether  your  muf- 
fler is  clogged  without 
leaving  the  driver's  seat 


Lying  on  his  back  under  a  car  and 
tearing  down  the  muffler  to  find  out 
if  it  is  clogged  is  the  dirtiest  job  any 
motorist  can  do.  Many  motorists 
have  their  cars  equipped  so  that  they 
can  tell  when  the  muffler  is  clogged 
without  leaving  the  driver's  seat. 


How  a 

caking,  clogging  muffler 

saps  your  motor's  power 

An  unsuspected  cause  of  motor  trouble  and  gas- 
oline waste — How  to  detect  it  quickly  and  easily 


RECENTLY  a  $5,500  car  "went 
,  bad"  so  mysteriously  that 
h  the  engine  was  shipped  to  the 
factory  for  overhauling,  after  having 
first  been  overhauled  unsuccessfully 
in  New  York. 

Factory  engineers  investigatedc  They 
suggested  a  complete  tearing  down  of  the 
muffler.  A  full  gallon  measure  of  carbon 
deposit  was  taken  out,  and  to  the  surprise 
of  all,  the  car  again  ran  like  new.  The  two 
overhaulings  had  been  an  unnecessary 
waste  of  money,  as  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
was  not  in  the  motor — it  was  a  clogged 
jnuf¥fer. 

To  know  just  which  is  at  fault  and 
to  detect  the  trouble  before  it  becomes 
serious — is  the  use  that  thousands  of 
motorists  are  making  of  the  G-Piel  Muffler 
Cut-Out. 

The  G-Piel  Cut-Out  will  tell  you  instantly 
whether  your  car's  lack  of  pep  is  due  to 
motor  or  muffler,  as  you  can  cut  the  muffler 
out  at  will.    It  will  permit  you  to  adjust  your 


carburetor  to  the  powerful  quick-burning  13 
to  1  mixture  so  that  hills  will  not  bother  you. 

The  G-Piel  also  makes  the  use  of 
kerosene,  wood  alcohol  or  patented  carbon- 
removers  a  success,  as  it  prevents  the 
loosened  deposit  being  blown  into  the  muffler. 
For  this  one  purpose  alone,  a  G-Piel  Cut- 
Out  is  worth  many  times  its  cost. 

The  satisfaction  of  hearing 
your  motor 

Every  enthusiastic  motorist  enjoys  hearing 
the  sharp,  clear  bark  of  a  powerful,  sweet- 
running  motor.  A  hot  spark  in  every 
cylinder,  valves  opening  wide  and  seating 
tight,  just  the  right  mixture  from  carburetor, 
exhaust  gases  scavenging  freely  through  the 
G-Piel  Cut-Out. 

Select  the  right  size  Cut-Out  for  your  car 
from  the  G-Piel  chart  at  your  dealer's.  It 
will  save  its  cost  many  times  in  a  single 

Sales  Department 

EDWARD  A.  CASSIDY  CO. 

23  West  43rd  Street  New  York 

G-PIEL  COMPANY 


The  G-Piel  Pedal 
I  -.  absolutely  pos- 
itive in  action.  It 
never  sticks. 
Makoa  operating 
any  cut-out  easy. 


The  C  Piel  closes  passage  to 
muffler.  100%  of  the  exhaust 
tthootn  directly  into  open  air. 


G-Piel  Muffler  Gut-Out 


Tells  the  motor's  secrets 
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practised  method  used  for  making  iron 
objects  rust-resistant.  The  ease  with 
which  paint  is  applied  together  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  apparatus  required  has 
made  painting  popular  for  use  on  almost 
any  object  from  a  ship  or  a  bridge  to  a 
porch  letter-box. 

"Recently  attention  has  been  turned 
to  treating  stoves  and  ranges  to  render 
them  rust-resistant.  Nickel-plating  of  some 
decorative  parts  has  been  used  through 
several  generations  with  the  double  pur- 
pose of  ornamentation  and  rust-proofing; 
but  the  periodical  applications  of  some  form 
of  CQmmcrcial  blacking  has  been  necessary 
to  prevent  rusting  of  heating  surfaces. 
The  problem  of  protecting  the  top  plates 
of  ranges  during  the  time  the  stove  is  being 
assembled  and  until  it  is  delivered  to  the 
user  has  occasioned  much  thought  in 
range-making  factories.  To  protect  the 
stove-top  during  the  time  it  is  standing  in 
the  warehouse,  during  shipment,  and, 
when  it  is  on  display  in  the  dealer's  store, 
many  manufacturers  have  had  recourse  to 
a  heavy  coating  of  grease.  However,  this 
has  been  objectionable  through  its  lack  of 
permanence  and  its  tendency  to  befoul 
anything  which  comes  into  contact  with  it. 

"Recently  the  Malleable  Steel  Range 
Company,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  has  installed 
equipment  for  'rust-proofing'  maUeable- 
iron  range  tops  by  the  Bower-Barff  process, 
subject  to  certain  modifications  which  the 
company  states  render  the  method  more 
efficient  for  this  class  of  work.  The 
installation  has  been  made  by  W.  R. 
Swan,  recently  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, who  has  experimented  extensively 
with  rust-resisting  treatments. 

"The  Bower-Barff  process  was  orig- 
inated about  1876  by  Professor  Barfi",  of 
London,  who  noted  the  resistance  to  cor- 
rosion of  iron  pipes  carrying  steam.  He 
experimented  by  heating  iron  parts  to 
about  1,000°  C.  (1,832°  F.).  and  passing 
steam  over  them,  which  was  superheated 
to  about  538°  C.  (1,003°  F.)  Professor 
Barff's  son  working  in  conjunction  with 
Bower  improved  the  process  by  passing 
steam  and  producer-gas  alternately  over 
the  heated  iron  parts.  The  steam  was 
applied  for  forty  minutes  and  the  producer- 
gas  for  twenty  minutes,  and  each  was  used 
about  eight  times 

"Mr.  Swan  has  introduced  a  new 
feature  in  the  process  which  he  is  installing 
at  South  Bend.  The  range  tops  will  be 
sand-blasted.  Then  they  will  be  pre- 
heated to  about  1,050°  F.  in  a  closed  muffle. 
A  partial  vacuum  will  bo  established  in 
the  muffle,  and  steam  superheated  about 
750°  F.  will  be  admitted  under  about  four 
pounds  pressure.  It  is  stated  that  the 
vacuum  condition  will  remove  a  portion  of 
the  gases  incident  to  preheating,  and  will 
permit  the  steam  to  act  freely  and  equally 
upon  aU  parts  of  il  ^  castings.  After  about 
four  or  six  hours'  treatment  the  castings 
will  be  removed  and  dipt  into  a  mixture 
of  liiiHe(^d-oil  and  a  balsam  i)ro(lu(^t  called 
fernaline.  The  aclion  of  the  oil  changes 
the  dull  gray  to  a  black  mat  surface  which 
proves  attractive  and  resistant  to  all 
ordinary  rusting  even  after  the  stoves  have 
been  in  continuous  service 

"Mr.  Swan,  who  has  operated  a  similar 
system  previously,  states  that  a  manifold 
was  treated  for  the  Cadillac  Motor-Car 
Company,  Detroit.  This  manifold  was 
in  continuous  use  for  12,218  miles,  and 
was    wetted  frequently  with  a  damp  cloth 
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in  an  endeavor  to  cause  it  to  corrode,  but 
no  corrosion  was  manifested,  a  test 
tvhich  seems  to  offer  satisfactory  evidence 
df  the  efficiency  of  the  process." 


BRIDGES   ON   THE   DECIMAL  SYSTEM 

LIBRARIES  are  slowly  but  surely  un- 
dermining the  good  old  customs  of 
the  American  countryside.  When  Melvil 
Dewey  devised  his  decimal  classification 
for  books  he  did  not  dream  that  it  would 
one  day  be  applied  to  objects  so  diverse  as 
highway  bridges.  Yet  Mercer  County, 
N.  J.,  is  classifying  and  numbering  its 
bridges  by  the  Dewey  system.  A  com- 
prehensive plan  for  so  doing  has  been 
elaborated  by  the  county  engineer,  HaiTy 
F.  Harris,  who  recently  described  it  before 
the  New  Jersey  County  Engineers'  As- 
sociation. Some  such  system,  we  are  told 
by  a  writer  in  Public  Works  (New  York), 
was  necessary  in  order  that  information 
about  each  bridge  might  be  recorded  and 
all  bridges  kept  up  to  standard  strength 
and  condition.  The  digits  ia  the  numbers 
indicate  the  township,  the  stream,  the 
main  stream  of  which  it  is  the  tributary, 
and  the  position  of  the  bridge,  counting  up 
from  the  outlet.    We  read: 

"It  was  first  decided  to  subdivide  the 
county  into  nine  districts,  and  for  con- 
venience the  townships  were  used  for 
this  pxu*pose,  each  district  or  township 
being  assigned  a  key  number;  for  instance, 
aU  bridges  in 

Hopew;ell  township  begin  with 200 

Princeton  township  begin  with 300 

Ewing  township  begin  with 400 

Lawrence  township  begin  with 500 

Similarly  all  bridges  in  the  City  of  Trenton 
begin  with  100. 

"As  the  next  step,  we  gave  to  each 
principal  stream  within  the  county  a  key 
number,  which  was  to  follow  the  district 
key;  that  is,  all  bridges  across  the  Assun- 
pink  Creek  bear  the  number  4,  regardless 
of  the  township  or  district;  likewise,  if  a 
bridge  were  across  the  Millstone  River, 
it  would  have  the  number  6,  and  if  across 
Stony  Brook  3.  In  other  words,  these 
numbers  all  occupy  the  tens  column.  Now, 
should  the  stream  be  a  principal  tributary 
of  the  Assunpink  or  Millstone  it  would  bear, 
first,  the  index-number  of  the  township; 
next,  the  key  -  number  for  that  stream, 
and  the  following  digit  would  then  indicate 
whether  it  was  a  tributary  of  that  stream. 
Should  the  bridge  be  across  the  principal 
stream  itself  and  not  be  on  a  tributary  at 
all,  the  next  figure  very  logically  becomes  a 
cipher. 

"Thus  we  have  in  the  first  three  figures 
the  township,  stream,  and  tributary  fixt. 
We  then  use  a  period,  and  the  next  figm'e 
indicates  the  number  of  the  bridge  on 
the  tributary  or  main  stream.  That  is  to 
say,  the  numerical  arrangement  of  that 
bridge  itself  is  taken  care  of  at  this  point, 
the  numbering  commencing  at  the  mouth 
of  the  stream  or  tributary. 

"To  give  a  concrete  example:  A  bridge 
bearing  the  number  541.7  shows,  first, 
that  this  bridge  is  in  Lawrence  township 
because  it  is  among  the  500  series;  next, 


Varnishes — Stains— Enamels 


Purposely   Made  for 
Farm  Equipment 

Good  paints  promote  food  abundance. 
By  preserving  costly  implements  from 
rust  and  decay,  they  make  possible  the 
efficient  farming  of  large  acreages  result- 
ing in  plentiful  harvests. 

During  the  past  seventy-one  years  un- 
told millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  farm 
equipment  has  been  protected  by  Lucas 
Paints  —  the  paints  purposely  made  for 
every  purpose. 

Send  for  our  Paint  Standardization 
Plan  forjtarge  industrial  concerns. 

JdAttLucasdCo.Jnc. 

PHILADELPHIA 
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Our  Many-Tongued 
Ancestors 


Bom  of  the  diverse  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  Ameri- 
cans appreciate,  no"W 
more  than  ever  before,  the 
necessity  for  national  uni- 
ty; one  flag,  one  purpose, 
one  form  of  patriotic  un- 
derstanding. 

A  confusion  of  tongues 
makes  for  a  confusion  of 
ideas  and  principles. 
Everything  which  goes  to- 
ward the  up-building  and 
maintenance  of  a  one  lan- 
guage people  makes  for 
national  strength  and  na- 
tional progress. 

It  is  in  such  service  that 
the  Bell  Telephone  has 
played  so  vital  a  part,  its 
wires  reach  every  corner 
of  the  country,  making  in- 


timate, personal  speech 
between  all  kinds  of  peo- 
ple a  matter  of  constant 
occurrence. 

But  the  telephone  is  no 
interpreter.  If  its  far 
reaching  w^ires  are  to  be 
effective,  those  w^ho  use 
them  must  speak  the  same 
language.  The  telephone 
best  serves  those  who 
have  become  one  with  us 
in  speech. 

Yet  uniformity  of  lan- 
guage is  not  enough  from 
those  w^ho  w^ould  gain  the 
greatest  good  from  the  tele- 
phone, neither  is  financial 
support  enough;  for  com- 
plete service  makes  essen- 
tial true  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  every  subscriber. 
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American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  associated    Companies 

Universal  Service 


One  Policy 


One  System 


being  in  the  40  series  places  it  on  Iho 
Assunx)ink  or  a  tributary;  while  the  next 
figure  shows  that  the  structure  is  not 
bridging  the  Assunpink  direct,  but  a 
tributary  thereof,  and  furthermore  that 
it  is  the  fii'st  tributary  in  that  township, 
counting  from  the  mouth  of  the  stream. 
Now  we  have  arrived  at  the  decimal  point. 
The  figure  following  the  point  shows  the 
relative  position  of  that  bridge  to  all  other 
l)ridges  on  that  ])articular  stream." 

The  question  may  arise  as  to  how  a 
t)ridge  would  be  numbered  which  spans  a 
stream  forming  the  boundary  between  two 
townships.  Tliis  very  frequently  occurs, 
we  are  told;  and  the  situation  is  met  by 
using  the  numbers  of  both  townships  and 
separating  them  by  a  dash;  thus  H — fAOM 
shows  at  once  that  this  is  a  township-line 
bridge,  and  at  the  same  time  both  town-y 
ships  are  indicated  and  the  additional  in- 
formation as  to  stream  location.  To 
quote  further. 

"In  order  not  to  complicate  the  system 
imdulj',  it  is  well  not  to  carry  the  refine- 
ments to  extremes.  This  is  particularly 
true  if  you  attempt  to  carry  the  tributary 
numbering  too  far.  The  principal  point 
in  favor  of  the  system,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  the  geographical  location  of  a  struc- 
ture automatically  fixes  its  number.  Or 
conversely,  if  reference  is  made  in  a  resolu- 
tion or  a  report  to  bridge  No.  740.1,  as 
an  example,  you  immediately  are  able  to 
locate  this  on  yoiu*  index-map  to  within  a 
very  small  area  without  effort,  while  if  all 
the  bridges  in  the  county  were  numbered 
consecutively  it  might  take  considerable 
lime  to  search  for  its  location,  especially 
where  the  number  of  bridges  ipight  exceed 
1,000. 

"If  one  desired,  the  first  set  of  numbers 
could  be  omitted  altogether,  and,  as  an 
alternative,  letters  could  be  substituted 
for  the  township  kej's.  For  instance,  the 
stream  key  can  be  prefixed  by 

Ho.  indicating  Hopewell  Township 
P.     indicating  Princeton  Township 
E.     indicating  Ewing  Township 
L.     indicating  Lawrence  Township 
Ha.  indicating  Hamilton  Township,  etc. 

"This  would  eliminate  the  necessity  of 
fixing  the  key  figures  in  the  mind  for 
indicating  the  townships.  This  is,  how- 
ever, a  matter  of  detail.  Each  county 
has  its  own  peculiarities,  which  have  to  be 
worked  out  as  separate  problems. 

"To  the  several  advantages  which  have 
already  been  noted,  the  ease  with  which 
new  numbers  can  be  inserted  or  inter- 
l)olated  might  be  added;  also  the  ease  with 
which  the  duplication  of  numbers  can  be 
avoided  ])y  reason  of  the  fact  that  each 
series  of  numbers  is  confined  to  a  very 
small  area.  As  for  the  disadvantages, 
these  seem  to  bo  few.  At  first  sight  the 
system  may  seem  to  be  considerably  com- 
plicatcnl,  but  upon  giving  it  some  little 
study  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  One  important  disadvantage  which 
iiiiglil  Ik*  ('it('<l  is  that  of  numbering  inter- 
county  bridges  where  several  adjoining 
counties  had  adopted  this  system.  How- 
e\er,  it  would  stem  that  by  cooperation 
of  th(>  county  (  .^gineers  this  could  be  very 
readily  adjusted. 

"In  lliis  county  we  prt)pose,  after  a 
survey     has    bet  n    conii)Ieted    of    all    the 
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(^  VERSHARP  travels  in  pockets,  purses  and 
hand  bags  everywhere  that  people  go.    Ever  sharp 
is  ever  ready  on  the  instant  for  any  writing  work 
no  matter  whether  the  user  is  in  a  steamer  chair, 
a  Pulhnan  compartment  or  a  busy  office.    To  the 
railroad  inspector  checking  freight  or  the  natural- 
ist taking  notes,  to  the  housewife,  shopper,  worker, 
Eversharp    always  is   a   convenient  fountain   of 
easy  pencil  writing.    The   balanced  barrel  holds 
eighteen  iriches  of  lead,  suficient  for  ?nonths. 
Make  sure  you  get  Eversharp — the  7iame  is  on  the 
pencil.    All  sizes,  all p?'ices.    Dealers  everywhere. 

THE    WAHL    COMPANY,    Chicago 

Eastern  Office:   165  Broadway,  New  York  City.    Western  Repre- 
sentatives:  Bert  M.  Morris  Co.,  444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Canadian  Representatives:  Rowland  &  Campbell,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg, 
Canada;   Consolidated   Optical  Company,  Toronto,  Canada 
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LORSHEIM  Stands  for  what  you 
I  want  in  shoes — quahty,  materials  and 
workmanship— distinguished  style 
— comfort  and  long  service.  The 
exact  points  that  you  would  like  to 
be  sure  of  you  can  he  sure  of  in  shoes 
bearing  the  quality  mark  "Florsheim." 


The  name  in  every  pair — "The 
Florsheim  Shoe" — look  for  it. 

The 
Florsheim  Shoe  Company 


Manufacturers 


liiit- 


Chicago 


Write  for  Book 
"Styles  of  the  Times" 


The 

Rainbow 
Style  M-45 


...^j^TiMj^MpM 


gf£ra™ 


The  Mark  of 
Quality, and  Hafely 


THE    giant    hand  of  effi- 
ciency   has    closed    the 
gaps  of  waste  where  once 
the   "stepping"   practice 
""'"^'^'  "  -""  reigned.    It    has    taken    the 

struggling  groups  of  men  from 
their  places  on  the  stairways  of  packages  and  has  turned  them 
to  productive  labor.  In  their  stead  it  has  put  one  man  with 
the  Economy  System  of  Storage  Handling,  more  capable  than 
the  many  and  far  less  costly. 

Straight  up  beside  the  narrow  aisles  he  rears  the  bulky 
packages,  easily,  quickly,  safely,  every  cubic  foot  of  space 
instantly  within  his  reach.  Former  pyramids  of  packages 
become  solid  cubes.  Warehouse  space  reaches  the  highest 
degree  of  earning   power. 

Nearly  two  hundred  different  lines  of  industry  are  served 
by  the  Economy  System  of  Storage  Handling.  Perhaps  yours 
can  be  included.  Economy  Storage  Engineers  will  gladly 
confer  with  you.      Their  advice  is  free.     Write  for  information. 

ECONOMY  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

2639  West  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York       Pliiladclpliia       Atlanta        Detroit       San  Francisco 

Standard  Steel  CnnUruction  Co.,  Jnnndian  Manufacturers 
and  Selling  Agents,  I'ort  Robimon,  Ontario 


Economy  System 

of  SIOR40E  HANDLING 
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bridges  in  the  county,  to  tabulate  the 
information  collected  by  the  field  corps 
on  a  card -index  system  modeled  after 
the  system  now  in  use  by  Mr.  McClave,  of 
Bergen  county.  On  one  side  of  the  card 
appears  information  relative  to  the  cost 
of  the  bridge,  the  contractor,  date  when 
built,  and  other  pertinent  data;  and  on  the 
reverse  side  a  sketch  showing  the  type  of 
bridge,  principal  dimensions  of  the  bridge 
structure,  etc." 


THE  LANGUAGE  OF  SCIENCE 
'  I  "HERE  is  a  science  of  language,  and 
A  conversely  there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
language  of  science — a  way  to  express 
what  one  has  discovered,  or  worked  out, 
so  clearlj^  that  those  who  read  or  hear  may 
understand.  The  ability  to  speak  or  write 
clearly  and  definitely  about  mere  facts, 
however,  is  not  generallj^  acquired  in  the 
home,  neither  is  it  taught  effectively  in  the 
schools,  thinks  Dr.  E.  H.  Johnson,  of 
Kenyon  College,  who  writes  on  "The  Use 
of  English  in  Science  Courses,"  in  School 
Science  and  Mathematics  (Mt.  Morris,  111.). 
In  college,  or  somewhere,  it  must  be  ac- 
quired if  the  results  of  clear  and  definite 
thinking  are  to  be  imparted  to  the  world  at 
large.  Dr.  Johnson  gives  instances  of  the 
failure  of  our  English  teachers  to  give  aid 
in  the  sohition  of  this  particular  pi'oblem^ — 
a  failure  due  apparently  to  the  general 
conception  of  language  as  the  vehicle  of 
artistic  rather  than  scientific  expression — 
the  raw  material  of  literature  rather  than  a 
tool  to  enable  us  to  tell  our  fellows  about 
our  own  ideas.     He  says: 

"The  science  teacher  who  is  desirous 
of  giving  his  pupils  full  credit  for  subject 
matter  assimilated  is  continually  at  a  loss 
to  know  to  what  extent  their  written  or 
oral  expressions  are  indicative  of  their 
mental  grasp  of  the  points  in  question. 
Often  he  feels  that  So-and-so's  recitation 
or  examination  is  not  a  mark  of  his  knowl- 
edge, and  yet  he  may  have  no'  reason  to 
question  the  seriousness  of  the  student's 
effort.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  purely  care- 
less type  Avhose  work  is  illustrated  by  the 
quotation  given  by  James:  '  The  birds  filled 
the  tree-tops  with  their  morning  song, 
making  the  air  moist,  cool,  and  pleasant,' 
but  rather  to  another  group  of  whom  a 
recent  college  graduate  was  typical.  While 
he  was  a  senior,  his  instructor  in  one  of  the 
laboratory  courses,  having  become  wearied 
by  the  stiid<>nt's  failure  to  use  even  a 
reasonably  apjjropriatc  form  of  expression, 
and  his  difficulty  in  making  a  good,  clear- 
cut  report  on  a  siiii])l('  (>x])erim(Mit ,  remarked 
that  it  might  be  a  good  id(>a  to  turn  over 
some  of  this  written  work  to  the  English 
department — that  p()ssil)Iy  tlie  instructor 
tliere  might  know  how  to  remedy  the.  diffi- 
culty. The  suggestion  was  made  partly  as 
a  jest.  The  student,  however,  taking  the 
remark  seriously,  replied:  'No,  no,  please 
do  not  do  that,  for  I  have  a  good  grade  in 
English.' 

"The  sentence  quoted  from  James  was 
undoubtedly  the  result  of  a  hasty  attempt 
to  produce  a  beautiful  expression,  tho 
interest  of  the  writer  being  in  the  artistic 
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appearance  of  the  sentence  rather  than  in 
the  significance  of  the  thought  itself.  In 
contrast  to  this  kind  of  failure  is  that  of  the 
student  in  physics,  who,  after  a  serious 
attempt  to  produce  a  definition,  wrote: 
'Inertia  is  the  force  that  keeps  a  body 
moving  after  it  has  stopt.'  It  may  very 
properly  be  argued  that  this  statement 
also  shows  ignorance,  but  a  short  con- 
versation showed  that  the  student  knew 
the  meaning  of  'inertia.'  He  had  a  very 
fair  idea  of  what  he  wanted  to  say,  and  he 
appreciated  the  absurdity  of  his  own  state- 
ment when  it  was  pointed  out  to  him,  but 
even  then  he  was  unable  to  make  much 
improvement  in  it,  save  to  indicate  by  a 
separate  statement  that  the  word  'stopt' 
should  refer  to  the  force  and  not  to  the 
motion  of  the  body. 

"Again,  take  the  following,  given  as  a 
definition  of  a  component  of  a  force: 
'  When  two  or  more  forces  act  to  produce  a 
resultant  force,  a  component  of  that  force 
is  one  of  the  two  or  more  forces  producing 
the  resultant.'  We  must  admit  that  he 
'got  there,'  and  that  his  expression  is  not 
grammatically  wrong,  but  unless  the 
question  as  well  as  the  answer  were  known, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  know  Just  what 
point  on  the  circle  is  the  desired  destination. 

"Oral  questioning  immediately  after  the 
written  exercise  showed  that  this  pupil 
also  had  a  fairly  correct  idea  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  he  was  trying  to  explain. 
In  his  English  class  he  had  a  high  standing. 
What  was  the  trouble?  This  last  ques- 
tion was  also  put  to  him,  and  he  answered 
it,  undoubtedly  with  more  success  than 
in  the  former  case.  'In  our  English  work 
we  don't  study  this  sort  of  thing,  where 
you've  got  to  be  so  careful  about  what  you 
say  in  order  not  to  be  all  wrong.  In  an 
English  paper  we  can  say  a  thing  in  a  good 
many  different  ways,  and  still  perhaps  be 
all  right.'  In  other  words,  his  training 
may  have  fitted  him  fairly  well  for  the 
production  of  general  expressions  about 
almost  anything,  but  the  making  of  a 
definite  statement  about  a  detail  was 
beyond  his  power. 

"Schools  of  oratory,  law  schools,  theo- 
logical seminaries,  and,  more  generally, 
all  of  the  departments  in  that  greater 
university  of  world-activities,  know  the 
need  of  men  whose  training  has  given  them 
not  simply  the  ability  to  think,  but  the 
power  of  persuasive  expression. 

"It  may  be  suggested  that  there  is  a 
close  connection  between  the  mental 
power  of  an  individual  and  his  ability  to 
express  his  thoughts  definitely.  This  is 
probably  true,  but  at  the  same  time  com- 
plete expression  does  not  necessarily  imply 
the  power  of  tongue  or  pen  to  produce  pol- 
ished phrasing,  poetic  diction,  or  argu- 
ments impressive  because  of  their  length. 
A  normal  person  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  stating  his  thought  to  others,  if  he  really 
has  •  the  thought.  And  yet  there  are 
numerous  examples  every  day  of  utter 
failure  to  express  the  ideas  undoubtedly  in 
mind.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be  due  to 
insufficient  training  in  exact  expression." 

Rather  than  to  designate  the  present 
era  as  a  scientific  or  a  materialistic  age, 
the  writer  prefers,  he  says,  to  regard  it  as 
a  period  of  transition  from  an  inadeqiiate 
order  to  one  based  on  analysis  of  thoughts 
and  statements  to  see  if  they  are  nearly 
in  accordance  with  facts.     With  the  in- 


Every  Electrical  Appliance 

Instantly  Useful 


Provide  at  least  one  connection  in 
every  room  from  which  you  can 
have  light  and  heat,  or  power  at 
the  same  time.  The 


T  W  O -■V^^ /V^' 


is  the  electrical  device  that  screws  into 
any  electric  light  socket  and  gives  you 
two  services  where  there  was  only  one 
before.  Millions  are  in  use,  doubling 
the  convenience  of  electricity  in  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  homes. 

"Every  Wired  Home  Needs 
Three  or  More" 

AT  YOUR  DEALER'S 

Made  only  by 

BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 


You  can  still  further  increase  the  con've- 
Tiience  of  your  appliances  if  you  hanje  the 
cord  equipped  miith  a  Benjamin  003 
Szvivel  A.  ttachmen  t  Plug .  It  scre-ivs 
into  the  socket  njoithout  tivisting  the  cord. 

The  Benjamin  No.  2452  Shade 
Holder  enables  you  to  use  any  shade 
'with  your  Tivo-  Way  Plug. 


On  High ! 


.AY, 


ground 


Bill, 

^    my   valves   last 
week  with  Clover;  maybe  they 
don't  make  some  diflference. 
The  old  boat  takes  everything  now  on 
high.     Why  don't  you  grind  yours?" 

But  before  you  give  her  the  Spring  over- 
hauling and  tuning-up,  Avrite  for  free 
Clover  Bulletin  No.  75  on  Valve  Grinding,  and  No.  80  on  Lapping  Scored  Cylinders, 
Grinding  in  Piston  Rings,  FittingRings  to  Pistons,  together  with  samples  of  Clover 
Leaf  Valve  Grinding  Compound.  Written  by  automobile  engineers,  these  bulletins 
point  out  in  simple,  understandable  language  how  to  get  all  the  power  possible  from 
your  engine. 

For  twelve  years  Clover  Leaf  Valve  Grinding  Compound,  the  largest  selling  valve 
grinding  compound  in  the  world,  has  been  putting  "Pep"'  in  old  motors,  and  keeping 
"Pep"  in  new  motors.  Ask  for  the  Clover  Leaf  Duplex  can;  it's  enough  for  a  season's 
use.  Most  automotive  equipment  and  hardware  jobbers  and  dealers  carry  Clover — 
if  yours  doesn't,  money  order  for  50  cents  brings  a  4-oz.  Duplex  can  to  you,  as  well 

as  both  bulletins,  delivery  guaranteed. 

OARAGES:  Our  gvTide  D  makes  money 
for  yon  —  cuts  fast  —  savet  time. 
Buy  it  ill  pound  cans  for  economy. 
For  machine  shops  and  tool  rooms.  Clover  Lapping 

and  Grinding  Compounds  are  made  in  seven  grades, 

from  fine  to  coarse, 

CLOVER  MFG.  CO.,   101  Main  St.,  Norwalt,  Conn. 
Chicago  Branch:    606  West  Adams  Street 
San  Francisco  Branch:   558  Howard  Street 


CLOVER  MFG. 


CO., 

101  Main  St. 


Norwalk,  Conn. 


Puts  Pep  in  __ 
Keeps  "Pep'inNi 


Motors 
Motors 


Send  free  samples  and  Bulletins.  (Check  proper 
square  below.)  D  Car  Owner  D  Garage  CI  Manufac- 
turer n  Distributor. 


Name  — 
Address 
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Remember  tHe 
Lost  Cities 


EIGHTY  years  ago  the  rail- 
roads began  to  reach  out 
across  the  country — mak- 
ing cities  out  of  towns,  bringing 
a  quickened  commerce  <and 
greater  prosperity.  Those  towns 
were  fortunate  that  lay  close  to 
this  new,  revitahzing  artery  of 
trade — the  future  of  many  of 
them  was  then  determined. 

Today  a  new  agency  of  trans- 
portation steps- in,  to  determine 
the  future  growth  of  towns  and 
cities,  but  with  this  striking 
difference :  whereas  many  a  town 
had  to  stand  by  and  watch  the 
railroad  lines  pass  on  the  other 
side,  today  Ship  by  Truck  can  be 
adopted  and  developed  to  its 
full  possibilities  by  any  town 
that  has  the  will. 

Where  the  necessarily  fixed  paths 
of  railroad  traffic  have  limited 
the  growth  of  towns  and  cities, 
Ship  by  Truck  comes  with  its 
elastic  application  and  move- 
ment to  give  every  community 
its  chance  to  expand  and  swing 
into  the  channels  of  world-com- 
merce. 

The  railways  and  the  waterways 
are  now  ready  resources  for 
every  town  and  village. 


Ship  by  Truck  has  given  these 
main  channels  of  traffic  thou- 
sands of  "spur  lines"  where 
there  were  dozens  before. 

Just  as  there  need  be  no  social 
isolation  because  of  the  pas- 
senger car,  so  need  there  be  no 
commercial  isolation  because  of 
the  truck. 

But  in  this  broad  civic  sense, 
Ship  by  Truck  is  too  vital  a 
matter  to  leave  to  individual  ex- 
periment alone.  Every  business 
man  must  see  in  it  a  commercial 
force  to  be  reckoned  with  sooner 
or  later. 

It  is  already  a  live  subject  before 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 


other  business  organizations  of 
scores  of  cities  and  towns.  Where 
it  has  been  intelligently  applied, 
it  has  proved  a  powerful  weapon 
of  competition.  See  that  your 
business  organizations  study  it 
for  the  good  of  your  community. 

There  are  now  sixty-four 
Firestone  Ship  by  Truck  Bureaus 
in  as  many  trucking  centers  of 
America.  The  one  nearest  you 
will  be  glad  to  furnish  informa- 
tion and  figures  that  will  help 
toward  analyzing  the  situation 
for  your  community,  either  in  a 
collective  or  an  individual  sense. 

Remember  the  lost  cities — the 
cities  "that  might  have  been." 
The  growth  of  every  town  and 
hamlet  is  dependent  on  active 
commercial  intercourse.  Ship  by 
Truck  offers  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities to  foster  that  intercourse 
and  hasten  that  growth. 

'  'Ship  by  Truck  Among  Farmers" 
is  a  bulletin  recently  issued  by 
our  home  Bureau  at  Akron. 
Write  for  a  copy. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

Firestone  Park  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


The  Literary  Vigest  Jor  Marcli  Id,  19Z0       VSti 


There    is    a    Firestone 
Truck  Tire  for  every 
load,    road  and 
condition    of 
service 
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Two  Thini^s 


says  the  Luxeberry  Painter,  "are  essential 
to  real  success.  One  is  the  making  of  a 
good  reputation,  and  the  other  the  ability 
to  keep  it  good  after  you've  made  it.  The 
world  is  full  of  one-timers  who  couldn't 
stand  the  strain." 

In  all  varnish  products  Berry  Brothers' 
label  means  constant,  uniform  quality — 
the  same  in  the  thousandth  can  as  in  the 
first.  That's  because  Berry  Brothers  have 
devoted  the  same  skill  and  effort  to  main- 
taining their  reputation  as  they  did  to 
making  it  over  sixty  years  ago. 


•xWr       ^°  rids     Largest     Makers  , 

^^varnishes  and  Paint  Specialties 


Detroit,  Michigan 


For  enjery  <varnish  need — 
industrial  or  ho?ne — there  V 
a  Berry  Brothers '  product. 
Write  for  handsomely  il- 
lustrated booklet  ''''Beauti- 
ful Homes^^  sent  free. 


Walkerville,  Ontario 


SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


creasing  interest  in  the  world  about  us, 
it  can  not  be  denied  that  even  as  clear 
seeing  and  clear  thinking  are  essential  to 
progress,  these  are  in  turn  dependent  on 
clear,  definite  expression  if  they  are  to 
become  general  accomplishments.  He 
goes  on: 

"Having  passed  through  great  ages  of 
generalization,  such  as  that  in  which 
Darwin  Uved,  we  are  again  living  in  a 
period  of  specialization,  a  period  during 
which  information  is  b'^'ng,  gathered, 
definite  laws  are  being  discovered  by 
scientists,  definite  problems  are  being 
in\'estigated  and  solved,  to  furnish  material, 
perhaps,  for  some  greater  generalization 
at  a  later  time.  Hence,  it  is  that,  as 
never  before,  the  ability  to  express  one's 
thoughts  on  many  subjects  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  efficiency  necessary  for 
successful  existence  and  survival  in  the 
great  competitive  struggles  of  to-day 
requires  not  only  definite  action,  but,  too, 
that  definite  expression  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking.  Unfortunatel3%  this  form 
of  expression  does  not  seem  to  be  acquired 
in  the  average  home  while  the  child  is 
young.  Likewise  it  seems  unattainable 
in  the  elementary  schools,  possibly  be- 
cause there  the  environment  is  so  radically 
different  from  that  to  which  the  child  has 
become  accustomed  at  home,  and  also 
because  of  the  great  variety  of  tasks  that 
are  attempted.  Hence  it  is  that  a  greater 
definiteness  of  expression  must  be  insisted 
upon  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  that  the 
requisite  habits  in  this  respect  may  be 
formed  before  the  student  has  passed 
beyond  the  habit-acquiring  age.  Inas- 
much as  science  teachers,  among  others, 
have  felt  the  need  of  such  improvement." 


CAUSES  OF  SUICIDE 

T  S  a  suicide's  mind  normal?  It  has  been 
-*-  held  that  suicide  is  always  the  result 
of  disturbed  or  distorted  mental  condi- 
tion. This  is  not  quite  true,  thinks 
the  author  of  an  editorial  in  The  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Medical  Association 
(Chicago).  Fifty  per  cent.,  indeed,  are 
definitely  insane,  and  many  of  the  rest  are 
mentally  abnormal,  but  there  are  also  a 
considerable  number  whose  sanity  can  not 
be  doubted.  We  need,  throughout  the 
world,  agencies  for  the  detection  and  treat- 
ment of  incipient  insanity,  the  writer 
asserts.  These  would  prevent  a  large 
number  of  our  suicides.  At  present  there 
is  practically  no  preventive  treatment  for 
mental  disease.  We  wait  until  a  man  is 
definitely  insane  before  we  recognize  his 
condition,  and  then  he  is  usually  incurable. 
Often  the  first  warning  a  man's  family  has 
of  his  mental  aberration  is  the  i)ist()l-sh()t 
that  puts  an  end  to  his  life.     Suicidi!  may 

bo  reduced,  the  writer  concludes,  by  more 
wide-spread  education  in  mental  hygiene. 

He  writes: 

"It  is  a  curious  but  well-substantiated 
fact  that  there  are  fashions  in  suici(l(<  just 
as  tliero  are  in  almost  every  oilier  liiiinun 
activity.  Indeed,  the  fashion  changes 
not  only   with  regard  to  tlie  melhods  eiii- 
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ployed  for  terminating  existence,  but  also 
in  the  whole  attitude  of  peoples  toward 
suicide.  In  the  days  of  the  ancients 
suicide  was  not  regarded  as  a  crime.  The 
Stoic  school  of  philosophy  taught  that 
every  person  had  the  right  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  continue  in  this  life. 

"In  the  United  States  alone  about 
10,000  persons  annually  terminate  their 
existence  by  self-destruction.  This  large 
number  of  deaths  naturally  brings  up  the 
question  of  the  prevention  of  suicide,  which 
in  turn  leads  to  a  consideration  of  its 
causes.  Since  self-destruction  is  no  longer 
countenanced  by  public  opinion,  the 
number  of  suicides  has  decreased  consid- 
erably, and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  per- 
sons seldom  resort  to  the  procedure  unless 
they  are  mentally  abnormal  or  unless  there 
are  strong  reasons  of  an  unpleasant  nature. 
Certain  psychiatrists,  Forbes  Winslow, 
for  example,  have  held  that  invariably 
persons  who  commit  suicide  are  mentally 
abnormal;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
this  view  is  not  correct.  In  the  case  of 
criminals,  particularly,  there  is  evidence 
of  deliberate  suicide  by  persons  perfectly 
capable  of  understanding  the  nature  of  the 
act.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  in 
existing  circumstances  the  majority  of 
those  who  take  their  own  lives  are  men- 
tally abnormal.  Recently  Brend,  in  dis- 
cussing the  mental  condition  preceding 
suicide,  has  shown  that  probably  fifty  per 
cent,  of  all  such  persons  are  definitely 
insane,  and  that  most  of  these  are  suffering 
from  melancholia,  chronic  alcoholic  in- 
sanity, or  the  hebephrenic  form  of  de- 
mentia praecox.  The  statistics  from  certain 
European  army  hospitals  indicate  that 
patients  suffering  from  psychoses,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  maniac-depressive 
type,  are  much  more  likely  to  commit 
suicide  than  patients  suffering  from  neu- 
roses. Neurotic  persons  frequently  discuss 
suicide  and  express  fear  that  they  wiU  do 
away  with  themselves,  but  they  hardly 
ever  reach  the  point  of  actually  attempting 
self-destruction.  Figures  quoted  by  Brend 
show  that  among  3,700  patients  suffering 
with  neuroses  there  were  only  one  suicide 
and  two  unsuccessfid  attempts,  whereas 
among  3,000  patients  suffering  from 
psychoses  there  were  three  successful 
suicides  and  105  unsuccessful  attempts. 
It  is  tolerably  clear,  therefore,  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  aU  suicides 
occur  in  mentally  abnormal  persons. 

"The  question  of  the  prevention  of 
suicide  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
early  detection  and  treatment  of  insanity. 
At  present,  agencies  for  the  early  detection 
and  treatment  of  insanity  are  conspicuous 
chiefly  by  their  absence.  This  is  true  not 
merely  in  the  United  States  but  through- 
out the  world.  Some  progress  has  been 
made  in  combating  this  condition  by  the 
establishment  of  psychopathic  hospitals 
and.  by  the  educational  efforts^of  bodies  like 
the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene and  its  allied  state  committees;  but 
material  progress  wiU  not  be  made  until  the 
public  has  been  educated  to  a  more  acute 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  early 
detection  of  mental  disease,  and  until  the 
facilities  for  the  early  treatment  of  mental 
cases  \inder  voluntary  commitment  to  a 
hospital  for  the  insane  have  been  widely 
extended.  It  is  quite  certain  that  more 
wide-spread  education  in  mental  hygiene 
would  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  suicides." 


The  Short  Way  to 
Long-liued  Pavements 

Many  communities  buy  new  pavements,  some  for  city  streets,  some  for  country  roads, 

some  for  both. 

These  communities  are  merely  collections  of  sensible,  but  often  uninformed  American 

citizens.  They  have  to  pay  taxes,  which  are  always  disagreeable,  for  the  pavements, 

and  so  there  is  much  discussion.  This  always  ends  in  buying  the  pavements,  which 

are  necessary,  and  often  ends  in  buying  one  of  the  cheapest  pavements  offered  which 

is  usually  unwise. 

V/hen  the  new  pavements  are  completed,  they  are  always  nice  and  smooth  and  tax' 

payers  ride  on  them  or  haul  goods  on  them  with  great  pleasure  and  economy.  The 

people  congratulate  themselves  on  being  a  modern  community  "with  roads  and  streets 

equal  to  the  best  in  the  country"  and  are  glad  the  Paving  Bonds  were  issued  and  so  forth 

Until 

the  second  to  the  fifth  year  or  thereabouts. 

At  this  point  cracks  begin  to  "ravel"  into  holes,  or  "waves"  mdl^  driving  intolerable, 

or  little  blemishes  turn  into  a  multitude  of  "saucers"  and  bumps,  or  general  disin^ 

tegration  sets  in. 

Any  of  these  conditions  begets  invective  and  indignation  and  these  in  turn  beget 

important  and  earnest  discussion  which  should  have  been  insisted  on  by  welVinformedtax' 

payers  before  the  pavements  were  laid — the  vital  discussion,namely,ofthe  LIFE  OF  A 

PAVEMENT  and  THE  COST  OF  MAINTAINING  IT  ITi  GOOD  ORDER. 

This  story  has  beenrepeated  in  practice  thousands  of  times,  will  probably  be  enacted  a  thow 

sand  times  more,  and  is  more  than  li\ely  to  repeat  itself  (again?)  inTOUR  community 

Unless 

YOU  as  a  taxpayer  become  informed  to  some  extent  on  paving  matters  and  insist  in 

advance  on  full  discussion  of  the  COST  OF  MAINTENANCE  and  LEHGTH 

OF  LIFE  of  a  pavement.     Cost  of  maintenance  on  a  "wrong"  pavement  often  runs, 

in  a  few  years,  to  more  than  the  first  cost  of  a  new  road,  with  perhaps  the  neces' 

sity  of  AH.OTHER  new  road,  to  boot. 

The  REAL  cost  of  a  pavement  may  only  be  figured  in  OJ^E  way:  by  the  year,  during 

its  life — first  cost  PLUS  maintenance  cost  PLUS  the  cost  of  having  it  out  of  service 

when  closed  for  repairs. 

On  this  correct  basis  a  properly  constructed  BRICK  ROAD  or  STREET  is  the 

most  economical  pavement  so  far  produced  and  is  seldom  or  never  closed.     Its  life  is 

measured   by   scores  of  years.    This  is  why  Vitrified  Paving  Bric\  is   called   the 

"TAXPAYER'S  VALUE"  Pavement. 

Send  for  "Dependable  Highways."  It  will  interest  you.  Automobile  clubs, 
engineers,  ofp-ciah,  contractors  supplied  gratis  with  useful  road  si^ns, 
"Detour,"  "Road  Closed,"   "Street  Closed."    Address  nearest  member. 

T^ational  PAVING  BRICK  Manufacturers  Association 

MEMBERS: 


Eastern  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Assn. 
280  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Southern  Paving  BrickManufacturers  Assn. 
812  Volunteer  Bldg.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Ohio  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Assn. 
Hartman  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Western  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Assn. 
Dwight  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Indiana  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Assn. 
502  Fidelity  Trust  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Illinois  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Assn. 
921  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg . ,  Chicago,  III. 
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{Overhaul  ihe 
coolifK^  sysiem 
ihis  Sprinq^ 

Is  IT  good  sense  to  overhaul  the 
engine  carefully — and  neglect 
the  cooling  system? 

Chances  are  it  is  clogged  with  Rust 
and  Scale,  which  is  causing  the  motor  to 
work  at  about  50%  of  its  efficiency!  If 
the  radiator  or  other  parts  do  not  leak 
now.  Rust,  Scale,  Vibration,  etc.,  will 
cause  leaks  sooner  or  later. 

"X"  Liquid  is  a  Scientific  Process 
that  permanently  repairs  leaks  every- 
where in  the  cooling  system.  And  if 
kept  in  the  water  "X"  Liquid  prevents 
future  leaks. 

The  chemical  properties  of  "X"  loosen 
the  Rust  and  Scale  now  present.  And  as 
long  as  "X"  is  present,  no  new  Rust  or 
Scale  can  form. 

"X"  Liquid  is  a  scientific  process  for 
keeping  entire  cooling  systems  LEAK- 
PROOF,  RUSTPROOF  and  SCALE- 
PROOF. 

Use  "X"  now.  Save  time  and  trouble 
%ater  in  the  season. 

LARGE   SIZE 
$1.50 

Will  Jo   $25   in    repair 
work,  I 

FORD  SIZE 
75c 

Get  the  genuine 
marked  with  a  big  "X"  at 
your  dealer's — or  direct. 

"X"  LABORATORIES 

25  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 


Liquid 


makes  all  -water  cooling  systems 

L  EAKPROOF  •RUSTPROOF  •  SCALEPnoOF 


Look 


that  the  gloves  you  buy 
wear  the  HAYS  Button. 
It  is  the  SURE  sign 
that  the  gloves  are 
cutfromFIRSTOual- 
ity  leather. 


rand  be  SURE 


fMWpTVT'T'PlD  C  Who  dosirc  to  secure  patent 
ll-M  V  i:^!'^  1  V-/rvo  should  write  for  our  guide 
book  "HOW  TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  of  your  invention  and 
we  will  give  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SMOTHERS 


T'l 


Protect  your  home  and  what  you 
own  with  "IT."  "IT"  Bmothors  1„  . 
and  prevents  loss.  Now  put  up  in  handy 
metal  tuhc — hang  in  convenient  place,  Juat 
throw  on  flames.  A  dry,  powdered  chemical— 
non-injurious  to  hands  or  fabrics.  Will  not 
freeze,  evaporate, corrode,  explode  or  deterior- 
ate. A  tube  of  "IT"  may  prevent  total  Iohh  of 
your  home,  barn,  garage,  automobile,  tractor. 
Don't  delay,  lArira  hIza  nr>w  t2,  KhipplriK 
welirhKJ/i  pound".      AfJKNTS  WANTBl/l 

SILVERS  MFG.  CO..   10  Sllveri  Court,  WiUrloo.  Ii, 
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THE   WORLDS  GREATEST   VALLEY 

^HE  Great  Rift  Valley,  as  it  has  been 
-^  called,  e.xteuds  for  no  less  than  four 
thousand  miles,  or  one-sixth  the  globe's 
circumference,  and  could  easily  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye  by  an  observer  on  the 
moon.  Time  has  utilized  parts  of  it  for 
river  canons,  other  parts  for  the  beds  of 
seas  and  lakes.  Still  others  are  traceable 
as  vast  depressions  traversing  equally 
both  plains  and  mountain  regions.  It 
begins  in  Asia  Minor  and  runs  roughly 
north  and  south  through  eastern  Africa 
to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Evidently  not  dug 
out  by  stream  action,  as  most  valleys  are, 
it  is  probably  due  to  the  collapse  of  a  great 
fold  in  the  earth's  surface.  A  recent  de- 
scription of  this  huge  "rift,"  by  Prof.  J.  W. 
Gregory  in  a  lecture  before  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  brought  out  an 
editorial  in  The  Times  (London),  in  which 
its  characteristics  are  briefly  described. 
Says  the  editorial  writer: 

"It  begins  in  Lebanon,  follows  the  canon 
of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
crosses  a  high  'divide'  to  become  the  deep 
fiord  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  between  the 
highlands  of  Edom  and  Sinai.  The  Red 
Sea,  a  great  trough  11,000  feet  deep, 
measured  from  the  summit  of  its  rocky 
wall  to  the  sea-bottom,  continues  it  be- 
tween the  high  deserts  of  Nubia  and 
Arabia  to  the  narrow  neck  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb.  It  strikes  across  Abyssinia  to 
Lake  Rudolph,  visible  but  irregular  because 
of  transverse  folds,  runs  almost  due  south 
through  British  East  Africa  and  traverses 
a  range  7,000  feet  high  to  Lake  Natron, 
in  what  was  German  East  Africa.  Where 
it  crosses  the  Uganda  railway  its  walls  are 
so  steep  that  the  trains  used  to  be  hauled 
up  or  lowered  by  cables.  It  is  continued 
by  the  rift  which  holds  Lake  Nyasa,  an 
inland  ocean  whose  surface  is  1,600  feet 
above  sea-level,  with  a  depth  700  feet  below 
sea-level.  From  Nyasa,  it  runs  down  the 
Shire  Valley,  crosses  the  Zambezi,  and  ends 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  at  the  Sabi  River,  in 
Gazaland.  A  minor  branch  forms  the 
Lower  Nile,  and  a  gigantic  arm  stretches 
from  the  upper  end  of  Nyasa  tlirough 
Tanganyika,  the  second  deepest  lake  in  the 
world,  its  bottom  1,600  feet  below  sea-level, 
to  the  Upper  Nile.  We  are  accustomed  to 
think  of  valleys  as  having  been  formed  by 
erosion,  but  the  Rift  Valley,  pursuing  its 
course  across  watersheds,  arms  of  the  sea, 
and  the  valleys  of  rivers,  is  clearly  the  result 
of  some  more  catastrophic  agency. 

"There  have  been  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  mode  of  its  formation  and  as  to 
its  age.  The  steepness  and  apparent 
freshness  of  its  sides  are  such  that  some 
observers  have  placed  its  formation  within 
the  historical  period.  But  the  discovery 
of  fossil  mammals,  of  types  long  extinct, 
makes  it  impossible  to  regard  the  founder- 
ing of  the  Dead  Sea  as  coincident  with  the 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  (Jomorrah.  It  is 
now  associated.  Professor  Gregory  tells  us, 
with  two  huge  changes  in  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  In  Upper  Cretaceous  times, 
\vhen  the  chalk  of  England  was  being 
deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a  warm,  shallow 
sea,  the  Indian  Ocean  foundered.  Later 
on  a  gigantic  fold  in  the  crust  of  the  earth 
raised   the  Alpine-Himalayan  ridge.     Be- 


ARKN  BOOK  1920^ 

New  Vegetables  and  Flowers  which 
you  will  want  to  try  are  conscientiously 
described  in  Dreer's  Garden  Book. 

This  standard  reference  book  on  Gar- 
dening is  not  a  mere  catalog  but  a  big 
comprehensive  work  of  224  pages.  Has 
hundreds  of  photographic  reproductions  of 
Vegetables,  Flowers  and  Plants,  and  6  color 
plates  of  Dreer's  Specialties. 

Mailed  free  if  you  mention 
this  publication 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 


The  New  Hardy  Dwarf  Edging  and  Low  Hedge 

Originators  and  Introducers: 
The  Elm  City  Nursery  Company 
Woodmont   Nurseries 
Box  203  New  Haven,  Conn, 

Send  for  Box-Barberry   Folder  and 
General  Nursery  Catalogue 


Fenton  Labels 

There  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  usinfr 
Fenton  Labels  in  your  business.  They  are 
made  better— they  stick  better— they  look 
better.  There  is  a  wider  variety  to  choose 
from.  Our  policy  includes  any  order 
regardless  of  its  size.  Our  service  is 
prompt.    Our  prices  are  right. 

Fenton  Seals 

Fenton  Seals  are  the  same  high  quality 
as  Fenton  Labels.  A  thousand  shapes- 
unlimited  variety — unsurpassed  color 
work— printed  on  the  toughest  paper. 
Send  us  your  order. 

FENTON  LABEL  COMPANY,  Inc. 
506-512  Race  Street        Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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tween  these  areas  a  shallow,  archlike  ridge 
was  forced  upward  along  a  line  running 
south  from  Lebanon  to  Gazaland.  The 
sides  of  the  ridge  shrank  and  cracked,  pro- 
ducing long  clefts  and  leaving  the  keystone 
unsupported.  The  keystone  fell  in,  thus 
forming  the  Great  Rift  Valley,  the  bottom 
of  which  consists  of  beds  of  the  same  date 
and  formation  as  the  plateaux  on  either 
side  the  gulf.  In  many  places  the  collapse 
forced  lava  up  through  the  clefts,  and  the 
volcanoes  thus  formed  have  twisted  and 
distorted  the  even  contours  of  the  sides. 
But  suflBcient  of  the  original  structure  lias 
been  left  in  so  many  parts  of  the  whole 
system  of  the  valley  that  its  history  is  clear. 
Nature,  in  dividing  the  surface  of  the  earth 
into  land  and  water,  mountains  and  valleys, 
has  employed  not  only  the  slow  processes 
of  weathering  and  erosion  made  familiar 
to  us  by  the  genius  of  Lyell,  but  also  sud- 
den and  colossal  founderings  and  up- 
heavals. Evolution  and  revolution  have 
played  their  parts  in  geoteetonies  as  in 
politics." 


PUBLICITY  FOR  THE  ENGINEER 

'  I  "HE  demand  for  engineering  education 
-'-  is  greatly  on  the  increase.  This  fact 
is  attributed  by  the  writer  of  an  article 
in  Engineering  and  Contracting  (Chicago) 
to  the  publicity  given  to  the  engineer  and 
his  doings  in  current  periodical  literature. 
Similar  publicity,  however,  he  asserts, 
has  never  been  given  for  the  need  of  en- 
gineering methods  in  all  fields  of  human 
endeavor.  The  profession  may  be  over- 
crowded if  advertising  it  swells  its  ranks, 
but  does  not  widen  its  field.  The  demand 
for  the  services  of  the  engineer  can  be 
enormously  increased  by  advertising  the 
possibilities  of  the  profession,  just  as  the 
candidates  for  its  ranks  have  been  doubled 
by  advertising  its  feats  and  the  conse- 
quent fame  that  has  come  to  the  per- 
formers. The  writer  takes  as  his  text  the 
statement  of  H.  F.  Hill,  vice-president  of 
the  Chicago  Telephone  Company,  that 
"everything  is  engineered  these  days." 
This,  he  says  in  comment,  may  be  quite 
true  of  the  telephone  industry.  "But," 
he  adds: 

"Unfortunately,  the  Bell  companies  are 
not  typical  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Even  our  railways  are  not  'engineered' 
in  all  their  departments.  And  as  for 
political  affairs,  engineering  has  scarcely 
been  tried. 

"Nevertheless,  engineering  methods  are 
being  adopted  at  a  rate  that  is  encouraging 
when  contrasted  with  prewar  years.  Prob- 
ably the  war  itself  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  rapid  spread  of  engineering.  En- 
gineering professors  tell  us  that  the  un- 
precedented size  of  their  freshman  classes 
is  attributable  to  what  the  war  has  taught 
the  public  about  applied  science — en- 
gineering. Popular  magazines  and  daily 
papers  have  vied  Avith  one  another  in  de- 
picting the  dramatic  achievements  of  our 
scientific  men  during  the  past  five  j'ears. 
Take  up  any  copy  of  The  Literary  Digest, 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  or  The  American 
Magazine,  and  there  you  will  find  not  one 
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How 

Connecticut   Sparks 

Prevent  Stalling 

in  Traffic 


CRAWLING  along  one  minute  at 
a  snail's  pace,  hurrying  for  a  short 
stretch  the  next,  your  motor  must 
keep  running,  although  these  pick- 
ups put  a  strain  on  it.  To  meet  this 
strain  every  cylinder  must  fire.  The 
gas  mixture  in  your  motor  is  poor  at 
low  speeds.  To  insure  firing  you  must 
have  a  fat  spark.  CONNECTICUT 
gives  that  ample  spark,  fullest  at  low 
speeds — when  needed — in  contrast  to 
the  lean  spark  of  the  magneto  at  low 
speeds. 

And  you  get  full  benefit  of  your  coil, 
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switch  prevents  battery  drainage. 
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but  several  stories — fact  or  based  on  fact — 
glorifying  scientific  achievement. 

"When  a  young  man  continuously  hears 
praise  of  any  profession,  he  is  apt  to  aspire 
to  become  one  of  its  members.  So  all  this 
free  publicitj'^  that  the  profession  of  en- 
gineering has  recently  received  is  bearing 
the  fruit  that  might  have  been  predicted. 
Many  of  our  hundred  or  more  engineering 
colleges  have  had  to  turn  away  would-be 
students. 

"Some  practising  engineers,  and  even 
a  few  engineering  teachers,  have  exprest 
doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  encouraging  so 
many  men  to  enter  engineering  colleges. 
They  foresee  an  overcrowding  of  the 
profession.  Of  course,  if  the  old,  narrow 
conception  of  engineering  is  to  prevail, 
then  steps  should  be  taken  to  discourage 
the  present  rush  of  thousands  to  secure  an 
engineering  training. 

"For  sixteen  years  Engineering  and 
Contracting  has  been  preaching  a  new  ideal. 
We  have  hoped  and  believed  that  in  time 
it  would  come  to  be  generally  agreed  that, 
wherever  economics  is  involved,  every- 
thing should  be  engineered.  Our  con- 
ception of  engineering  originally  was,  and 
still  is,  a  conception  that  implies  the 
possibility  of  applying  scientific  methods 
to  every  branch  of  human  endeavor.  W^itli 
such  a  conception  there  inevitably  goes 
the  belief  that  the  profession  of  engineering 
can  never  be  overcrowded.  Indeed,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that,  educate  as  many  en- 
gineers as  you  may,  still  the  supply  Avill 
fall  short  of  the  latent  demand. 

"We  qualify  the  word  demand  by  use 
of  the  word  latent,  for  we  are  well  aware 
that  demand  is  not  always  immediately  in 
evidence.  Often  it  requires  effort  to  arouse 
demand,  but  such  effort  may  be  infinitesi- 
mal compared  with  the  energy  of  the 
demand  then  made  manifest.  Just  as  a 
moderate  amoimt  of  publicity  has  created 
a  great  demand  for  engineerng  education, 
so  can  the  demand  for  engineering  services 
be  enormously  increased  by  publicity." 


No  Chicken. — A  certain  surgeon  who  was 
very  young  and  also  rather  shy  was  in- 
vited to  dinner  by  a  lady  who  was  at  least 
fifty,  but  frivolous  enough  for  twenty.  At 
dinner  she  asked  the  young  surgeon  to 
carve  a  chicken  and,  not  having  done  so 
before,  he  failed  lamentably.  Instead  of 
trying  to  cover  his  confusion,  the  hostess 
called  attention  to  it  pointedly  by  looking 
down  the  table  and  saying  loudly: 

"  Well,  you  may  be  a  very  clever  sur- 
geon, but  if  I  wanted  a  leg  off  I  should  not 
come  to  you  to  do  it." 

"  No,  madam,"  he  replied  politely,  "  but 
then,  you  see,  you  are  not  a  chicken." — 
Los  Angeles  Times. 


Why  Men  Go  Wrong. — A  certain  rector 
just  before  the  service  M'as  called  to  the 
vestibule  to  meet  a  couple  who  wanted  to 
be  married.  Ho  explained  that  then- 
wasn't  time  for  the  ceremony  then.  "  But," 
said  he,  "  if  you  will  be  seated  I  will  give 
an  opportunity  at  the  end  of  tlu^  sorvic(! 
for  you  to  <,'ome  forward,  and  I  will  then 
perform  the  ceremony."  The  couple  agreed, 
and  at  the  proper  moment  the  ch^rgyman 
said,  "  Will  those  who  wish  to  be  united 
in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony  please 
come  forward?  "  Whereupon  thirteen 
women  and  one  man  proceeded  to  the 
altar. — The  Argonaut. 
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^  ^  plugs,  has  your  wrench  ever 
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plug  and  cracked  or  broken  the 
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temperature  changes. 
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today. 
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Helpful   Investment 
Information 

Three  investment  booklets,  recently 
published  by  us.  present  the  follow- 
ing helpful  information : 

Selecting  Your  Investments 
A  description  of  the  thirteen  leading 
investment    qualities   possessed  by 
First  Mortgage  Real  Estate  Bonds. 

Creating  Good  Investments 
An  explanation  of  methods  employed 
by  G.  L.  Miller  &  Company  to  pro- 
tect  the  investments  of  its  clients. 

Your  Investment  Banker 

An  aid  to  the  investor  in  forming  a 
satisfactory  investment  banking  con- 
nection. 

If  you  want  copies  of  these  booklets 
we  will  mail  them  upon  request. 

G.LMILLER6C0MPANY.INC 

911  Hurt  Building.-Atuinta,GA. 
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Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION BL.ANK.  Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans&Co.,759Ninth,Washington,D.C. 


For  the  Investor— 

WE  have  just  published  a 
new  booklet  which  should 
be  seen  by  everyone  purchasing 
and  selling  securities. 

It  outlines,  among  other  things, 
a  general  investment  policy 
which  will  be  of  value  to  you. 

It  will  show  you  what  POOR'S 
INVESTMENT  SERVICE  has 
done  for  others. 

It  will  tell  you  what  POOR'S 
INVESTMENT  SERVICE  can 
do  for  you. 

Send  for  booklet  A6 — gratis. 

Poor's 
Publishing  Company 

33  Broadway,  New  York 
Boston  PhiladelphU 

Publiilhers  of  Poor's  Manual  of  Railroad*:  MoodyN  Manual  of 

Indontrlala  :  Moodr'a  Manual  of  Public  Utllltlun;  Poor's  Dally 

THirvat    R«rvlre  ;    Poor'*  ClaKpifi';'!  Investment  Holdloifs  and 
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INVESTMENTS  'r  AND  ^  FINANCE 

WHAT  EUROPE   EXPECTS   OF  THE   INTERNATIONAL 
FINANCIAL   CONFERENCE 


AFTER  repeated  demands  from  Euro- 
pean financial  authorities,  it  has  been 
decided  to  hold  an  International  Financial 
Conference  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Lea^e  of  Nations.  In  a  memorandum 
recently  handed  to  the  British  Prime  Min- 
ister, a  number  of  British  publicists,  states- 
men, and  financial  experts  have  given  us 
an  idea  of  what  Europe  expects  from  it. 
They  set  it  down  as  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite to  any  action  by  the  conference 
that  every  country  seeking  financial  as- 
sistance should  first  bring  its  current  ex- 
penditures within  the  compass  of  its  own 
income.  This  would  meet  one  of  the  ob- 
jections to  such  a  conference  made  not 
long  ago  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Glass.  Credit,  says  the  British  authori- 
ties, should  be  reduced  to  the  minimum. 
Banking  channels  are  deemed  to  be  in- 
adequate for  the  size  of  the  loans  to  be  de- 
manded, and  a  more  comprehensive  scheme, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  signers,  is  necessary. 
Identical  memorials  have  been  presented 
to  the  governments  of  Holland,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and 
signatures  are  being  collected  in  France 
and  the  United  States.  The  signers  of 
the  British  memorandum  are  Sir  Charles 
Addis,  Mr.  Asquith,  R.  H.  Brand,  Lord 
Bryce,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  J.  R.  Clynes, 
F.  C.  Goodenough,  Edward  C.  Grenfell, 
Lord  Inchcape,  Sir  Robert  Kindersley, 
Walter  Leaf,  Mr.  McKenna,  Sir  Donald 
MacLean,  J.  H.  Thomas,  and  Sir  Richard 
Vassar  Smith.  One  of  these  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Leaf,  thinks  that  a  proposal  for  an 
international  exchange  bank  under  the 
protection  of  the  League  of  Nations  will  be 
laid  before  the  conference.  In  contrast 
with  such  a  radical  suggestion,  the  pro- 
posals in  the  British  document  are,  in  the 
words  of  The  Economist  (London),  "neces- 
sarily somewhat  vague."  The  London 
paper  wonders  whether  the  signers  want 
the  governments  to  do  the  lending,  "and, 
if  not,  what  is  the  comprehensive  scheme 
for  which  they  are  eager?"  The  Econ- 
omist presents  these  extracts  from  the 
memorandum: 

The  governments  of  the  countries  chiefly 
concerned,  which  should  include  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British 
dominions,  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Japan, 
Germany,  Austria,  the  neutral  countries  of 
Europe  and  the  chief  exporting  countries 
of  South  America,  should  be  invited  forth- 
with (the  matter  being  of  the  greatest 
urgency)  to  convene  a  meeting  of  financial 
representatives,  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing the  situation.  .  .  .  The  war  has  left 
to  conqueror  apd  conquered  alike  the 
problem  of  finding  means  effectively  to 
arrest  and  counteract  the  continuous 
growth  in  t  lie  volume  of  outstanding  money 
and  of  government]  obligp,tions,  and  its 
concomitant,  the  constant  increase  of 
prices.  A  decrease  of  excessive  consump- 
tion and  an  increase  of  production  and 
taxation  are  recognized  as  the  most  hope- 
ful— if  not  the  only — remedies.  .  .  .  No 
country  is  deserving  of  credit  .  .  .  that 
will  not  or  can  not  bring  its  current  ex- 
penditure within  the  compass  of  its 
H'ceipts  from  taxation  and  other  regular 
income.  .  .  .  For  the  sake  of  their  credi- 
tors and  for  the  sake  of  the  world,  whose 
future  social  and  economic  development  is 
involved,  Germany  and  .\ustria  must  not 
bo   rendered    bankrupt.  .  .   .  The   world's 


balance  of  indebtedness  has  been  upset, 
and  has  become  top-heavy  and  one-sided. 
Is  it  not  necessary  to  free  the  world's 
balance-sheet  from  some  of  the  fictitious 
items  which  now  inflate  it  and  lead  to  fear 
or  despair  on  the  part  of  some,  and  to 
recklessness  on  the  part  of  others?  Would 
not  a  deflation  of  the  world's  balance- 
sheet  be  the  first  step  toward  a  cure? 

When  once  the  expenditure  of  the  vari- 
ous European  countries  has  been  brought 
within  their  taxable  capacity  (which  should 
be  a  first  condition  of  granting  them  fur- 
ther assistance),  and  when  the  burdens 
of  indebtedness,  as  between  the  different 
nations,  have  been  brought  within  the 
limits  of  endurance,  the  problem  arises  as  to 
how  these  countries  are  to  be  furnished 
with  the  working  capital  necessary  for 
them  to  purchase  the  imports  required 
for  restarting  the  circle  of  exchange,  to 
restore  their  productivity,  and  to  reorgan- 
ize their  currencies. 

The  signatories  submit  that,  while 
much  can  be  done  through  normal  banking 
channels,  the  working  capital  needed  is 
too  large  in  amount  and  is  required  too 
quickly  for  such  channels  to  be  adequate. 
They  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  a  more 
comprehensive  scheme  is  necessary.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  affording  aid  only  to 
a  single  country,  or  even  a  single  group  of 
countries  which  were  allied  in  the  war. 
The  interests  of  the  whole  of  Em-ope, 
and  indeed  of  the  whole  world,  are  at 
stake 

The  credit  supplied  should  be  reduced 
to  the  minimum  absolutely  necessarJ^ 
Assistance  should  as  far  as  possible  be 
given  in  a  form  which  leaves  national  and 
international  trade  free  from  the  restrictive 
control  of  governments.  ...  In  so  far 
as  it  proves  possible  to  issue  loans  to  the 
public  in  the  lending  countries,  these  loans 
must  be  on  such  terms  as  will  attract  the 
real  savings  of  the  individual;  otherwise 
inflation  would  be  increased.  .  .  .  Such 
loans  should  rank  in  front  of  all  other  in- 
debtedness whatsoever,  whether  internal 
debt,  reparation  paj^ments,  or  inler-Allied 
governmental  debt.  Special  security  should 
be  set  aside  by  the  borrowing  countries 
as  a  guaranty  for  the  payment  of  interest 
and  amortization,  the  character  of  such 
security  varying,  perhaps,  from  coimtry 
to  country,  but  including  in  the  case  of 
Germany  and  the  new  states '  the  assign- 
ment of  import  and  export  duties  payable 
on  a  gold  basis,  and,  in  the  case  of  states 
entitled  to  receipts  from  Germany,  a  first 
charge  on  such  receipts. 

The  outlook  at  present  is  dark.  No 
greater  risk  is  before  us  now  than  to 
devise  means  by  which  some  measure  of 
hopefulness  will  reenter  the  minds  of  the 
masses.  The  reestablishment  of  a  will- 
ingness to  work  and  to  save,  of  incentives 
to  the  highest  individual  effort;  and  of 
opportunities  for  every  one  to  enjoy  a 
reasonable  share  of  the  fruit  of  his  exertions 
must  be  the  aim  toward  which  the  best  minds 
in  all  countries  should  cooperate. 

One  of  the  signers  of  this  statement, 
Mr.  Walter  Leaf,  chairman  of  the  London 
County  and  Westminster  Bank,  noted  in 
his  recent  inaugural  address  as  president 
of  the  Institute  of  Bankers  that  the 
British  Government  had  given  its  un- 
qualified support  to  the  conference.  When 
it  meets,  continued  Mr.  Leaf,  as  quoted 
in  a  London  dispatch  to  The  Svn  and  New 
York  Herald: 

"I  expect  that  a  proposal  will  be  put 
before  it — a  proposal  emanating  from  dis- 
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tinguished  bankers  in  neutral  countries, 
and  one  which  will  be  well  worth  a  good  deal 
of  thinking  over  beforehand  in  order  that, 
if  the  time  comes,  our  representatives  in 
that  conference  may  be  able  to  come  to  it 
with  the  advantage  of  previous  reflection, 
for  it  is  a  serious  proposition. 

"The  main  idea  is  that  an  international 
exchange  bank  should  be  established  with 
unlimited  capital — backed,  that  is,  by  the 
credit  of  all  the  governments  taking  part. 
This  bank  would  receive  from  each  coun- 
try a  pledge  of  gold  or  approved  securities, 
against  which  it  could  issue  certificates 
— obhgations  or  notes,  if  you  like — on  a 
gold  basis,  in  which  all  international  trans- 
actions would  be  carried  out.  This  new 
currency  would  be  essentially  a  money  of 
account  only.  Its  obligations  would  be 
ultimately  convertible  into  gold,  and 
meanwhile  would  be  simply  a  medium  of 
l)arter,  convertible  in  each  country  at  the 
office  of  a  central  bank  into  the  currency 
of  that  country. 

"The  immediate  needs  of  the  different 
countries'  credits  would  be  met  bj^  a 
fiduciary  issue  of  obligations  to  the  cer- 
tain multiple  of  gold  and  securities  which 
that  country  had  deposited,  proper  regard 
being  had  to  the  evidence  which  that 
country  could  give  of  good  will  and 
ability  to  redeem  this  fiduciary  issue  within 
a  reasonable  time-limit." 


WOMAN'S  PLACE  NOT  IN  THE  BANK 

DURING  the  war  women  went  into  banks 
and  banking-houses  to  take  the  place 
of  male  clerks  called  to  the  colors.  They  were 
needed,  and  as  a  rule  performed  well  the 
tasks  assigned  them.  Yet  the  presence  of 
these  women  in  the  banking  business 
alarms  such  an  important  financial  organ 
as  The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle, 
which  hints  that  aside  from  exceptional 
eases  it  is  better  for  women  themselves  and 
for  the  community  in  general  'that  here- 
after women  leave  the  banking  business  to 
the  men.  It  might  be  interesting  to  know 
what  employers  of  women  in  financial  in- 
stitutions think  of  The  Chronicle's  argu- 
ments and  to  hear  from  women  employees 
on  the  subject.  The  Chronicle  notes  that 
it  was  only  after  considerable  misgiving 
that  "our  leading  banks  and  bankers  began 
to  experiment  to  any  extent  with  girls  as 
clerks."  Girl  stenographers,  of  course,  had 
long  ceased  to  be  a  novelty.     Finally: 

The  difficulty  of  fiUing  the  places  of  the 
men  who  went  into  the  war  from  the  larger 
establishments  turned  the  attention  of  the 
heads  to  the  possibility  of  getting  girls  of 
a  higher  class,  college  graduates,  for  ex- 
ample, to  take  up  office  work.  Hesitantly 
a  few  were  tried.  They  were  without  tech- 
nical training,  but  they  had  been  taught  to 
think  and  had  acquired  the  power  of  at- 
tention. In  a  surprizingly  short  time  they 
mastered  the  details  of  the  work  given 
them  to  do.  They  proved  quietly  prompt, 
regular,  and  trustworthy.  As  they  were 
moved  upward  they  showed  the  same  traits, 
gaining  confidence,  which  added  to  their 
efficiency.  They  were  something  of  a  sur- 
prize; but  adequate  pay  was  offered  and 
the  doors  were  opened  to  others  of  their 
class.  The  times  were  favorable.  Motor- 
driving  canteen  service  and  volunteer  auxi- 
liary work  in  hospitals  overseas  were  prov- 
ing valuable  and  exciting  service  for  the 
young  women  who  found  their  way  into 
these,  and  here  was  a  new  opportunity 
which  promised  to  be  more  permanent  and 
might  be  equaUy'interesting.  College  girls 
all  wanted  to  be  "doing  something."  The 
new  openings  quickly  filled,  and  to-day 
hundreds  of  young  women  of  this  older  and 
better    educated    class    are    employed    in 
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Coronatyping  the  Composition 


FROM  Kindergarten  to  College- 
Corona  will  speed  and  simplify 
the  education  of  your  child. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  before  a 
child  can  master  the  muscular 
control  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  script  letters,  he  is  capable  of 
learning  the  simple,  normal  move- 
ments required  for  the  operation 
of  Corona.  Hence  spelling  and 
reading  can  be  taught  to  very 
young  children — aided  by  Corona. 

As  the  education  progresses. 
Corona's  value  grows,  for — since 


the  mind  pictures  the  printed 
rather  than  the  w^ritten  word — • 
errors  in  spelling  and  construction 
are  more  obvious  in  coronatyping, 
and  more  attention  is  paid  to 
punctuating. 

Compositions,  essays,  themes  are 
neater  and  more  acceptable  to 
teachers  if  coronatyped.  Note- 
books are  more  easily  studied. 
There  is  less  fatigue  from  operat- 
ing Corona  and  the  skill  acquired 
in  early  life  is  of  inestimable  value 
in  latter  years. 


CORONA  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Inc.,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Oi^Senciei  in  a/tll  'Principal  Cities 


ylj  a  practical  gift  for 
your  ion  or  daughter. 
Corona  is  without  eQual. 


Corona 

^J%e  PersonallPritinaJtdac/iine 


Fold  it  up  —  Take  it  u/ith  you — Typeivrite  anyivhere 
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banks    and    banking-houses,    and    are    no 
longer  an  experiment. 

This  being  the  case,  The  Chronicle  feels 
like  asking  a  few  questions.  The  value  of 
these  women  to  their  employers  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  "not  in  doubt."  But,  it  is 
asked,  "what  is  the  value  of  their  new 
opportunities  to  themselves;  and  what 
does  the  movement  mean  to  the  country 
at  large?"  The  writer  proceeds  to  answer 
the  first  question  in  a  manner  most  dis- 
couraging to  the  woman  who  would  enter 
banking  as  a  profession: 

The  first  and  most  obvious  fact  is  that 
the  work  opens  no  future  to  the  girl.  No 
one  has  an  idea  that  a  woman  will  even- 
tually become  a  banker.  Here  and  there, 
it  is  true  that  a  woman  may  be  found  suc- 
cessfully managing  some  business  which  has 
been  forced  into  her  hands  by  the  death  or 
invalidism  of  her  husband  or  father.  But 
such  instances  are  so  unusual  as  to  be 
subjects  of  curious  interest.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  banker  employing  women  has 
a  thought  of  finding  a  successor  to  himself 
in  anj^  such  employee. 

Indeed  the  routine  of  clerical  work  in  a 
bank  almost  precludes  it.  A  bank  requires 
no  imagination  and  little  ambition  m  its 
average  clerk.  His  task  is  mainly  a  routine 
in  wliieh  regularity  and  exactness  are  the 
only  requirements.  They  get  this  in  men 
who  are  content  to  have  all  days  alike  and 
who  look  forward  to  permanent  employ- 
ment with  a  comfortable  compensation. 
A  vivid  imagination  or  a  restless  spirit 
would  kill  a  man.  "Do  not  talk  to  me  of 
death,"  said  a  government  clerk  who  was 
seriously  iU;  "I  have  been  dead  and  buried 
for  twenty  years."  "I  do  not  want  any 
more  smart  boys,"  said  a  Wall  Street  man. 
"All  I  want  is  one  who  knows  enough  to 
come  back  when  he  is  sent  on  an  errand." 
The  bank  goes  a  step  further,  and  wants 
men  who  can  make  their  entries  correctly 
and  be  at  their  desk  every  day. 

That  is  evidently  no  place  for  a  bright, 
capable,  educated  young  woman,  uidess  she 
is  in  circumstances  in  which  she  must  accept 
any  work  that  will  bring  her  money.  Cer- 
tainlj'  it  is  not  desirable  for  one  who  does 
not  have  to  earn  her  living,  or  who  wants 
to  make  the  most  of  herself,  or  escape  being 
"a  parasite." 

The  writer  in  The  Chronicle  then  turns 
to  consider  the  situation  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  woman's  place  in  the  community. 
This,  he  says,  "has  two  important  and 
quite  distinct  relations:  a  woman's  func- 
tion as  wife  and  mother  and  her  influence 
as  an  indispensable  defining  force  in  the 
uplift  of  human  society."  It  is  argued 
that  woman's  "refining  force"  requires  for 
its  highest  development  "a  leisure  which 
bread-winning  toil  does  not  permit."  In 
particular,  it  is  urged  that  with  so  many 
debasing  influences  at  work  in  society 
to-day,  woman's  refining  influence  is  of  al- 
most inestimable  value,  and  it  "will  inevi- 
tably be  impaired  if  women  of  the  class 
now  under  consideration  be  drawn  into 
work  which  with  less  waste  can  be  done  by 
men."  And  when  it  comes  to  the  ques- 
tion of  motherhood  the  situation,  we  are 
solemnly  told,  is  even  more  serious: 

Modern  life,  especially  in  its  more  ad- 
vanced forms,  bears  heavily  on  mothers. 
In  them  are  hidden  the  coming  generations. 
If  it  is  the  plan  of  God,  as  it  exddently  is, 
that  the  world  shall  be  peopled,  and  that 
man's  progress  shall  be  coupled  with  that 
peopling  of  the  earth,  whatever  arrests  the 
process,  or  impairs  it,  must  be  harmful. 
To-day  the  higher  groups  are  notoriously 
falling  off.  Compare,  for  example,  Japan's 
increase  in  population  of  700,000  annually 


The  Literary 

with  Great  Britain's  350,000  and  France's 
stationary  returns  or  actual  loss.  Large 
families  have  come  to  be  deprecated  and 
have  almost  ceased  to  be  found  in  the 
houses  of  the  well-to-do. 

Attracting  young  women  who  are  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  be  the  mothers  and  trainers  of 
children  into  occupations  which,  in  the  com- 
fort of  their  surroundings,  the  insufficiency 
of  their  compensation,  and  the  absorbing 
character  of  their  duties  and  interests, 
withdraw  them  from  the  conditions  in  which 
they  are  likely  either  to  be  sought  as  wives, 
or  to  be  content  to  enter  domesticity  and 
matrimony,  can  not  fail  to  be  a  loss  to  the 
community.  It  is  not  necessary  to  prove 
that  this  result  will  always  follow  from 
such  occupation;  it  is  enough  to  point  to 
its  tendency,  and  to  show  the  importance 
of  restricting  such  employment  to  excep- 
tional cases,  and  to  maintain  the  ancient 
custom  of  keeping  for  men  work  which 
can  be  done  by  them  with  less  risk  to  the 
community. 
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BUILDING  IN  1919— TWO  YEARS' 
WORK  IN  ONE 

THE  year  1917  was  one  t)f  depression  in 
building,  while  1918,  as  Bradstreef s 
notes,  "was  a  period  of  actual  starvation, 
owing  to  the  strenouus  efforts  put  forth 
to  win  the  war."  But  in  1919  there  was 
marked  activity  in  building  of  all  sorts, 
"three  times  the  value  of  1918  having  been 
invested  and  the  year's  total  building  value 
really  exceeding  that  of  the  two  previous 
years  combined."  Of  course,  we  are  re- 
minded, the  showing  was  not  so  wonderful 
from  another  standpoint,  for  "if  the  ad- 
vances of  labor  and  material  prices  are  con- 
sidered, the  gain  over  1916,  21  per  cent,  in 
value,  certainly  does  not  equal  the  advance 
in  prices  and  material,  80  per  cent.,  nor 
probably  the  gain  in  wages  paid."  Brad- 
street's  thinks  it  likely  "that  1920  holds 
room  for  greater  expansion  in  building  than 
perhaps  in  ordinary  trade."  Facts  and 
figures  are  presented  by  this  financial  au- 
thority as  follows: 

Returns  to  BradstreeCs  from  151  cities  of 
the  United  States  show  359,122  permits 
granted  and  an  estimated  building  value 
of  $1,281,943,542,  a  gain  of  82  per  cent,  in 
permits  as  compared  with  1918,  but  a  treb- 
ling of  value  of  construction  permitted  for. 
Compared  with  1917  the  expansion  in  value 
was  about  76  per  cent.,  and  the  gain  over 
1916  was  about  27  per  cent.  Following 
will  be  found  a  summary  of  permits  and 
expenditures  at  151  cities  for  1919,  with 
percentages  of  gain  shown  over  the  year 
1918: 

No.  No.  of 

of  Permits  Values  P.Ct.    P.Ct. 

Cities  1919  1919  Permits    Values 

New  England 22  18,092  $77,631,766  1    67.7  i  191.7 

Middle 34  85,663  453,22§,854  i    88 . 5  I  262 . 4 

Western 20  84,4 19  240,786,028  i    98 . 5  i  258 . 1 

Northwest 19  36,760  206,810,898  i  1 U .  5  i  164 . 4 

Southwest 14  34,102  97,797,159  1    76.7  1 220.0 

Southern 23  36,728  97,603,091  i    99.8  i  212. 7 

Far-western 19  63,358  108,084,746  i    48.1  i  106.1 


Total  U.  S 151  359,122  $1,281,943,542  i    82.3  i  208.6 

Canada 11     16.896         55,701,029  i    43.0  I   79.7 

The  percentages  of  gain  in  value  here  do 
not  readily  convey  the  proportions  ef  in- 
crease over  1918,  but  it  may  be  said  that 
values  were  from  two  to  four  times  those 
of  the  earlier  years,  varying  with  the  sec- 
tion of  country  reporting. 

For  the  purpose  of  [giving  a  precise  mea^ 
sure  of  the  building  comparisons  over  a 
period  of  years,  the  following  table  showing 
the  aggregate  expenditures  at  120  identical 
cities  for  eleven  years  past  will  be  found 
interesting: 

1909 $888,114,741 

1910 846,991,622 

1911 824447,884 

1912 879,094,308 

1913 814,509,360 

1914 728,801,072 

The  monthly  tables  show  a  perfectly  won- 
derful recovery  from  the  low  ebb  to  which 


1915 $763,343,811 

1916 919,435,203 

1917 633,483,813 

1918 372,793,978 

1919 1,170,773,197 


Cities  Service 
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7%  Debentures 


Combining  Safety  and 
High  Yield 

Opportunity  for  market 

profit  through 

attractive  conversion 

features 


Complete  information  and 
quotations  on  request 


Henry  L.  Doherty 
&  Company 

Bond  Department 
60  Wall  Street,  New  York 


A  GOOD  BREW  FOR  YOU 


Embodies 

134  rears  of 

EVANS' 

Excelleace 


Formerly  Known  as  Checona  Evans  Afe 

A  "Bread  and  Butter "  Beveraga 

with   100%  Satisfaction 

Made  by  people  who  know  how  and  have  "made  good", 
for  four  generations 

Leading  Hotels,  Restaurants  and  Dealers  SI 

C.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS       Estab.  1786       HUDSON,  N.  V. 


FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

Secured  by  6-3tory  Apartment.  Most 

'  modern  construction;  located  inchoice 

section,   commanding  highest  rental; 

fully  protected  by  insurance.    Bonds  Jn 

amounts  of  $100.  $500  and  $1,000,  netting 

investor  7%-    Write  today  for  complete  details. 

AURELIUS-SWANSON  CO^  Inc. 

Capital  $500,000 
31  State  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg.  Oklahoma  City. Okla. 


BRONZE 


TABLETS 


Free  Book  of  Designs 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  S56West27thSt,Dept.L.D.,  New  York 


INSYOC  XVRES 


— genuiae  inner  armor  for  aato  tires.  Doable  milemffe; 
prevent  punctures  and  blowouts.  Easily  appUsd 
without  tools.    Distributors  wanted.    Details  fres,  ^^^^ 

Amerioui  Accessories  Company     Dtpt.  316     Cincinnati,  Ohiol 
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Cooking  by  steam  "under 
pressure"  saves  many  an 
hour  in  the  kitchen.  A 
National  cooker  makes  hard- 
to-cook  things  and  cheap  cuts 
of  meat  tender  and  delicious 
—  pays  for  itself  in  a  few 
months  by  savings  in  fuel  No 
odors  escape — all  flavors  are 
retained  —  cook  a  whole  meal  on  one  burner. 
A  postal  card  will  bring  an  interesting  booklet. 

NORTHWESTERN    STEEL 

&    IRON    WORKS 

847  Spring  Street 

Eau  Claire,        Wisconsin 
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Callouses,  tenderness  and  pains  there? 

They  indicate  the  development  of  a  serious  form  of 
foot  trouble.  But  you  needn't  suffer  from  it!  It 
can  be  relieved  quickly  and  corrected  permanently 


Do  you  feel  sharp,  stinging  pains  in  the  fore- 
part of  your  foot? 

Do  pains  shoot  up  through  your  foot  and 

legs do    they    come    on    suddenly    when 

you're  walking  or  standing? 


Such  pains  are  almost  cer- 
tain signs  of  metatarsalgia, 
a  most  common  and  serious 
form  of  foot  trouble.  If  you 
allow  it  to  develop,  you'll 
find  it  getting  more  and 
more  acute,  becoming  so 
severe  at  times  that  you'll 
simply  have  to  remove  your 
shoe  and  massage  your  foot 
until  relief  comes. 

There  is  an  arch  across 
your  foot  in  front  of  your 
instep,  you  see.  When  that 
arch  weakens  under  the 
strain  of  your  body'sweight, 
it  sags — drops  down.  The 
sensitive  nerves  below  it  are 
squeezed  and  that  causes 
most  excruciating  pain. 
Protective  callouses  form  on 
the  bottom  of  your  foot. 
You  must  wear  a  wider  shoe 
than  you  really  need. 


With  a  Dr.  Scholl 
A  nteriar  Metatarsal 
Arch  Support  fitting 
up  snuiily  tinder 
your  -ueakened  arch, 
you  can  wear  your 
stylish  shoes  with 
perfect  comfort.  And 
they'll  last  longer, 
too 


If  the'  sole  of  yuiir  shoe  shows  undue 
■I'liir  at  this  poi>tl,  watch  outl  You're 
developing  an  extremely  painful  fool 
trouble.  The 
arch  across 
your  foot  (in- 
di  c  at  e  d  by 
dotted  line)  is 
weakening — ■ 
flattening  out 


Dr.  Scholl's 

.4  nterior  Mel- 
alar  sal  Arch 
Support  checks 
this  wrong  de- 
velopment, re- 
turns the  fall- 
ing arch  to  its 
normal  posi- 
tion 


Kormal  feet  are  shapely  and  comfortable 


('(dlouses  on  the  bottom 
iif  the  feel  disappear 
quickly  under  the  heal- 
ing, protecting  shield  of 
Dr.  .Scholl's  Absorbo 
I'ads.  Price  loc  to  23c 
each 


But  all  of  this  trouble,  all  of  this  suffering 
is  needless! 

The  internationally-known  foot  specialist, 
Dr.  Wm.  M.  Scholl  of  Chicago,  has  built  a 
support  for  that  weakened 
arch  of  yours — a  scientific 
support  that  will  hold  it 
gently  but  firmly  in  posi- 
tion, that  will  relieve  at  once 
and  correct  permanently  the 
very  cause  of  the  trouble 
itself.  This  is  Dr.  Scholl's 
Anterior  Metatarsal  Arch 
Support. 

Go  today  to  the  store  in 
your  community  that  sells 
Dr.  Scholl's  Foot  Comfort 
Appliances  and  Remedies. 
(Shoe  and  department  stores 
everywhere  have  them.) 
There  you  will  find  a  gradu- 
ate Practipedist^a  foot  ex- 
pert— trained  in  Dr.  Scholl's 
own  methods  of  giving  foot 
comfort.  He  will  gladly — 
without  charge  —  demon- 
strate over  your  stocking 
Dr.  Scholl's  Anterior  Meta- 
tarsal Arch  Support  and 
show  >'ou  how  snugly,  how 
invisibly  it  fits  inside  your 
shoe. 

And  if  you  have  any  other  foot  trouble  he 
can  help  you!  For  he  has  a  time-proved 
Dr.  Scholl  Appliance  or  Remedy  for  every 
foot  trouble. 

With  cjuick  relief  and  permanent  correc- 
tion so  easy,  so  inexpensive  to  obtain,  don't, 
don't  keep  on  suffering  from  metatarsalgia 
or  any  other  foot  trouble. 

Write  for  this  free  booklet 

Dr.  Scholl's  latest  booklet  is  a  practical  talk 
lo  men  and  women — "The  Feet  and  Their 
(^are."  Ask  for  a  copy — it's  free.  The 
Scholl  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.D,  213  W.Schiller  St., 
Chicago,  111. 
Branches  in  New  York,  Toronto,  London  and  Paris 
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Foot  Comfort  Appliances 

There  is  a  Dr. Scholl  Appliance  or  Remedy  for  every  foot  trouble.  At  shoe  anddept.  stores  everywhere 
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building  was  reduced  at  the  end  of  1918, 
Avhen  construction  had  sunk  to  the  lowest 
point  there  is  record  of,  number  of  cities 
considered,  of  course.  December,  1919, 
construction  value  was,  in  fact,  about  eight 
times  that  of  December,  1918,  and  when 
full  returns  are  available  it  will  probably 
prove  true  that  December,  1919,  will  fur- 
nish the  third  best  monthly  total  in  the 
country's  history,  and  this,  too,  despite  the 
fact  that  climatic  conditions  were  naturally 
against  any  special  activity  in  building. 
In  fact,  the  probability  is  that  the  Decem- 
ber bookings  are  simply  arrangements  for 
future  btiilding  which  promise  to  bank  up 
throughout  the  Avinter,  and,  unless  the  un- 
expected happens,  forecast  immense  activ- 
ity in  the  spring.  The  best  available  illus- 
tration of  the  ebb  and  flow'  in  building  over 
a  long  period  of  years  is  that  afforded  by 
the  returns  of  A'alues  permitted  for  in  four 
of  the  five  boroughs  of  Greater  New  York : 


1905 $255,620,478 

1906 236,272,281 

1907 192,187,278 

1908 170,256,443 

1909 264,565,919 

1910 202,637,649 

1911 188,933,910 

1912 218,309,947 


1913 $153,700,817 

1914 130,338,608 

1915 169,144,499 

1916 215,567,675 

1917 100,430,547 

1918 53.214,767 

1919 256,223,892 


Last  year's  total  of  $256,223,892  of 
building  in  Greater  New  York,  it  will  be 
seen,  was  almost  five  times  that  of  1918, 
two  and  one-half  times  that  of  1917,  over 
$100,000,000  larger  than  in  the  two  years 
combined,  19  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  jear 
1916,  only  3  per  cent,  smaller  than  in  the 
high-record  year-  in  New  York  building, 
1909,  and  a  fracftion  of  1  per  cent,  larger 
than  in  1905.  New  York  in  1919  furnished 
one-fifth  of  the  total  building  done  at  the 
entire  list  of  151  cities,  whereas  in  1918  it 
furnished  only  one-eighth  of  the  recorded 
total.  In  1909,  the  biggest  year  in  New 
York  building  in  value,  it  constituted  30 
per  cent,  of  the  building  done  at  120  cities 
of  the  country. 


PARLOUS  TIMES  FOR  THE  INVESTOR 

THO  bonds  are  now  at  their  lowest 
level  in  years,  their  cheapness  means 
little  to  the  investor,  not  because  of  im- 
paired security,  but  because  of  impaired 
returns.  The  high  cost  of  living  demands 
practically  all  his  income,  and  often  he  has 
to  delve  into  his  principal,  the  result  being 
that  there  are  more  bonds  than  investors 
able  to  buy  them  and  a  lowering  in  their 
prices.  The  investor  seesaws  unhappily 
between  depression  of  bonds  and  elevation 
of  commodities.  The  American  Banker  re- 
views the  situation  briefly: 

Even  tho  the  investor  receives  the  same 
amount  of  interest  as  formerly,  the  rettu'ns 
suffer  impairment  by  higher  prices.  The 
investor  seldom  weighs  his  interest  against 
dollar-marks.  He  weighs  it  against  the 
articles  he  must  get  in  order  lo  live.  As 
commodit}^  prices  go  up,  the  investor's 
income  goes  down. 

The  natural  result  of  this  is  that  .some 
investors  who  had  a  surplus  for  more  bond- 
buying  purposes  find  a  deficit  instead  of  a 
surplus  after  paying  bills.  The  II.  C.  of  L. 
has  eaten  up  the  income.  Consequently 
the  normal  bond  suj)ply  lieeomes  an  over- 
product  and  prices  shrink  beneath  it. 

Bond  investors  who  have  no  surplus  re- 
quii-e  all  their  income  for  living  expenses 
since  their  income  has  shrunk  in  spite  of 
themselves.  'I'o  make  uj)  the  deficit,  they 
dig  into  their  principal.  To  do  this,  they 
dribble  away  their  bonds,  regardless  of  the 
price  th(!y  get — they  need  the  ready  cash 
— and  so^  no  matter  how  good  the  bonds 
may  be,  th(?  prices  go  lower.  Their  fall  in- 
volves the  fall  of  the  investor — the  man  who 
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Canf/denim/ 

''My  DEE-ah!  Don  ^t  breathe  a  word 

of  this  to  anyone.  But  I  had  it  on  the  best  d! 
authority,  absoLUTEly  in  confidence,  that" 

And  in  half  a  day  it  is  the  "strictly  confidential"  property  of  every 
one  in  town.  *-     *-       .^  » 

Ridiculous?  Exaggerated?  Perhaps, — yet  you 
persist  in  doing  much  the  same  way  with  many  of  your 

most  tdtal  business  secrets. 

That  private  report  of  the  last  directors  meeting — 
fine  business  to  have  it  become  public  property!   Yet 

you  know  and  we  know  that  in  spite  of  every  precaution  leaks  will 
happen,  tiudit'a  always  just  the  one  thing  you  want  to  keep  mum  that  gets  oat. 

If  it  IS ' 'strictly  confidential, ' '  the  Multigraph 
in  your  own  estahlishment  keeps  it  so. 

INSIDE  DOPE  for  the  boys  on  the  road—"k 
great  little  sales  stunt — too  long  to  put  in  a  letter,  too 
many  copies  needed— guess  we'll  have  to  print  it."   And  then  what 

may  happen?  Your  competitor  may  gteal  a  march  on  you,  get  the  tiientieal  schem* 
across  to  the  trade  FIRST,  and  make  your  boys  feel  ridicuUrut  when  they  coma 
hustling  along  with  the  GREAT  IDEA. 

How  did  it  get  out?  Who  knows?  But  you 
DO  know  it  never  would  have  happened  if  you'd  really 
kept  the  scheme  STRICTLY  Confidential  by  printing  it  on  the 

MULTIGRAPH  under  your  own  roof. 

CONFIDENTIAL  PricelAst.  Of  course  every- 

one  connected  with  handling  it  conscientiously  tries 

to  keep  the  job  confidential  and  you  keep  careful  check  on  the  work. 
BUT — ^you  soon  find  the  "other  fellow"  knows  your  inside  figures  as  well  as  you  do. 

Mebbe  you'll  decide  some  day,  that  that  price 
list  IS  going  to  be  STRICTLY  Confidential— printed 
on  the  MULTIGRAPH.  ^ 

Money  is  no  real  object  when  it  comes  to  keeping  busi- 
ness secrets,  so  we  won't  say  much  about  the  25%  to  75%  saving 

in  printing  bills  when  you  use  the  Multigraph — 

But  wouldn't  you  like  to  be  SURE  that  when  you 

wanted  to  get  a  message  across  to  only  the  chosen  few — you  could 
simply  put  it  up  to  Miss  Private  Secretary  and  the  Multigraph — 

AND  KNOW  that  the  job  would  be  turned  out  in  no 

time,  and  all  right  inside  your  own  four  walls — inside  dope  and  NO 

mistake. 

You're  reaching  for  the  phon£  to  call  in  the  Multigraph 
man — or  for  your  pen  to  fill  in  the  coupon — BUT — let  us  whisper 

—STRICTLY  Confidential— 

You  can't  buy  a  Multigraph  unless  you  need  it 

THE  AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  MULTIGRAPH  CO. 
London,  15-16  Holborn  Viaduct  Paris,  24  Boulevard  des  Cspaetaes 

THE  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO.,  Ltd. 
84.88  Bay  St,  Toronto,  Canada  Offices  in  Principal  Canadian  Citiet 


^^^//^  MULTWHAFff 


''MULTWRAP/f  SENIOR      '^^^, 

compact  equipment  that  turns  out  high  quality  printing  and 
form  typewriting  at  very  low  cost — averaging  a  saving  of 
from  26%  to  75%.  It  is  simple  and  easy  to  operate;  rapid 
and  convenient.  Electrically  driven,  with  printing  ink 
attachment,  automatic  paper  feed,  signature  device,  auto- 
matic platen  release  and  wide  printing  surface.  Easy  payments 
If  desired. 


''Ml/LT/nFAP/f^UN/OF   lo^LAlx^ 

efficient  equipment  for  concerns  which  have  a  limited  amount 
of  work.  It  doea  both  form  typewriting  and  office 
printing  and  produces  the  same  high  quality  of  work  as 
the  Senior  Equipment,  but  it  is  hand-operated  only  and 
cannot  be  equipped  with  electric  power,  automatic  feed  and 
lignature  device  attachjaents  as  can  the  Ser^Jor.  Essy  pay- 
Bee  t«  if  desired. 


The  Multigraph 

1811  E.  40th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

This  "strictly  confidential"  idea  interests  me:    Tell  me  more  about  the 
Multigraph  and  what  it  can  do  for  me. 


Firm. 


.Our  Line  is. 


Name. 


Official  Position. 


Street  Address. 


Town. 


S;t,at>e    t-D-3-J3 
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CUSTOMBILT 

CHLIGHT 

standard  Model 

Y5Q 


Makes  Night  Driving 
Safe  and ,  Enjoyable 

BY  far  the  most  popular 
and  widely  used.  Pro- 
jects powerful,  intense  beam 
of  light  1 000  feet  in  any  de- 
sired direction.  Large  mirror 
on  back.  Handsome  in  de- 
sign. Durable  in  construction 
and  finish. 

Thousands  of  motorists  have  in- 
stalled two  Stewart  Searchlights — 
one  on  each  side  of  their  windshield. 
Furnish  ideal  illumination.  Destined 
to  become  universal  equipment. 
Have  your  two  put  on  today  by 
any  good  dealer. 


first  earns  his  dollar,  and,  instead  of  fritter- 
ing it  away,  invests  it  in  the  public  interest 
as  well  as  his  own. 

In  years  to  come  we  shall  likely  have 
cheaper  commodities  and  high  bonds, 
but  who  will  now  buy  bonds  on  such  an 
uncertainty? 

The  country  passed  the  investor  by  ivheu 
it  had  him.  It  confused  him  with  the  spec- 
ulator, the  money-hoarder,  because  it  did 
not  understand,  and  if  it  continues  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  necessity  of  restoring  the 
investor's  confidence,  it  wiU  suffer  more 
even  than  it  has  deserved  for  its  past 
thoughtlessness. 

The  country  incurs  a  grave  risk  of  losing 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  factors  of  the 
community — the  investor. 


MANITOBA'S   FARM-LOAN  SOCIETIES 

MANITOBA'S  rural  credit  societie^^ 
have  solved  the  short-term  loan 
problem  in  that  Canadian  province,  ac- 
cording to  an  article  in  The  Cotintry  Gen- 
lleman  (Philadelphia),  by  J].  A.  Weir, 
who  writes  that  since  March,.  1919,  more 
than  $1,000,000  of  credits  were  granted  to 
farmers  of  aU  classes  and  nationalities  by 
boards  of  farmer-directors  of  these  societies, 
and  that  not  a  single  bad  debt  has  been 
incurred  during  the  three  years'  existence  of 
the  system.  The  credits,  used  for  the  vari- 
ous and  manifold  purposes  of  agriculture, 
have  quickened  the  effort  of  the  new  settler, 
relieved  temporary  need  of  the  farmer  of 
longer  standing,  and  have  improved  rural 
conditions  and  evoked  a  fine  spirit  of 
community  interest.  The  problem  of 
establishing  a  satisfactory  rural  -  credit 
system  is  one  of  long  standing  in  the  minds 
of  economists.  Manitoba,  with  its  tried 
system,  seems  to  have  evolved  a  solution 
that  may  be  found  to  be  of  practical  benefit 
in  the  United  States,  particularly  in  the 
undeveloped  areas.  The  systern  is  co- 
operative and  to  a  large  extent  self- 
supporting,  since  the  farmers  themselves 
are  the  mainstays  of  the  societies  and  are 
among  the  judges  as  to  the  qualifications 
bf  the  borrower,  the  project  for  which  the 
advance  is  desired,  and  the  amount  re- 
quired for  the  purpose.  During  1919  the 
credits  were  mainly  for  the  purchase  of 
live  stock,  the  breaking  of  new  land,  and 
the  many  expenses  incident  to  putting  in 
and  harvesting  the  crops.  Tho  less  than 
one-quarter  of  the  credits  was  for  breaking 
land,  it  is  conservatively  estimated  that 
since  May  these  loans  have  afforded  oppor- 
tunity to  break  at  least  25,000  acres  of 
new  land  and  to  put  them  in  seed.  They 
were  distinctly  short-term,  or  seasonable, 
loans,  not  long-term,  or  mortgage,  loans. 
Of  tho  origin  of  the  societies  we  read: 

The  Rural  Credits  Act  became  part  of 
the  statutes  of  Manitoba  in  March,  1917. 

By  this  act  fifty  hona-fide  farmers  may 
start  a  rural  credit  society  by  subscribing 
to  one  share  of  one  hundred  dollars  each. 
Meforo  they  can  commence  operations  sub- 
.■^criptions  are  necessary  from  the  nmnioi- 
pality — a  unit  similar  to  the  county  iu  the 
United  States — in  which  the  farmers  live 
and  from  the  province  to  tho  number  of 
one-half  as  many  shares  each  as  tho  total 
number  subscribed  by  the  farmers.  Each 
sliaroholder  pays  10  per  cent,  of  his  sub- 
scription on  application.  Thus  each  so- 
cit^ty  has  a  minimum  subscribed  capital  of 
$i(),"0(K),  of  which  $1 ,0(K)  is  paid.  The  bal- 
ance is  subject  to  call  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Liability  in  all  cases  is  limited  to  the 
sul'sciib(>d  fjipital  of  each  shareholder.     In 
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no  case,  after  three  years  of  operation,  ha-s 
it  been  found  necessary  to  make  an  addi- 
tional call  on  shares,  and  in  no  case  has  the 
capital  already  paid  in  been  impaired,  be- 
cause in  no  society  has  a  single  bad  debt 
yet  developed.  The  10  per  cent,  paid-up 
capital  is  by  law  invested  in  absolutely 
sound  securities— government  and  munici- 
pal bonds  or  school  debentures — and  held 
intact  as  a  guaranty  fund. 

The  authorized  capital  of  each  society  is 
$20,000,  which  permits  of  the  admission  of 
one  hundred  members.  When  a  society 
grows  to  that  size,  as  has  already  hap- 
pened in  several  cases  in  Manitoba,  a  new 
society  is  started  and  part  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  original  society  is  ti-ansferred  to 
the  new  one.  Hence  in  some  eases  there 
are  now  three  societies  operating  in  a  single 
municipality. 

The  management  of  a  rural  credit  society 
is  vested  in  a  board  of  nine  directors  chosen 
separately  by  the  three  bodies  of  share- 
holders. The  individual  farmers  elect 
three,  the  municipal  council  names  three, 
and  the  provincial  government  appoints 
three.  The  members  of  the  last  two 
groups  of  directors  may  or  may  not  be 
among  the  individual  subscribers.  They 
oecasionallj'  include  some  good  local  mei-- 
chant  or  other  citizen  who  may  know  the 
farmers  better  than  a  farmer  would. 
Directors  are  selected  as  far  as  possible  so 
as  to  have  all  parts  of  the  territory  cov- 
ered by  individual  subscribers  properly 
represented. 

All  the  directors  of  a  rural  credit  society 
are  local  men,  except  one  government  di- 
rector, who  is  the  county  agent  or  agricul- 
tural representative.  He  is  the  point  of 
contact  between  the  central  office  of  rural 
credit  societies  and  the  local  board. 

The  management  of  a  society  is  vested 
wholly  in  the  board,  which  elects  its  own 
officers.  The  secretary  is  the  only  paid 
member,  the  directors,  while  they  are 
attending,  receiving  only  their  expenses. 
An  average  of  five  meetings  a  year  is  held 
by  each  board.  The  writer  does  not  recall 
that  a  single  director  in  thirty-eight  societies 
has  asked  for  his  expenses.  On  the  work- 
ings of  the  plan  we  read  further: 

Applications  for  loans  are  made  on  cer- 
tain forms  in  duphcate  signed  by  the  bor- 
rower and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  signed 
detailed  inventory  of  the  applicant's  affairs. 
These  statements  are  very  interesting  human 
documents.  Each  gives  the  board  a  foun- 
dation for  discussion,  but  does  not,  of  course 
decide  the  size  of  a  loan.  Occasionally  men 
with  good  statements  can  get  no  credits. 
The  man  is  the  greatest  factor,  whether  he 
is  a  homesteader,  tenant,  or  owner,  and  all 
these  are  eligible  to  borrow. 

The  cash   to  satisfy  the  $1,000,000  of 

short-term  credits  granted  last  season  has 

l)een     advanced     bj'     the     various     local 

branches  of  the  Canadian  chartered  banks. 

Such   advances   are   being  made   without 

hesitation,   because   the  chief  officials,   as 

well  as  the  local  managers  of  the  great  Can- 

I  adian  branch-bank  system,  believe  the  rural 

\  credit  societies  of  Alanitoba  to  be  sound  and 

jthe  security  behind  the  loans  absolute. 

I     Each  board  aiTanges  for  the  necessary 

[|line  of  credit  for  its  season's  operations. 

I  This  is  not  governed  by  the  capital  stock 

of  the  society,   but  by   the  requirements 

of    the    members.      Some    societies    have 

a,  credit  of  .f20,000.  others  of  .175,000  or 

more. 

Under  the  Manitoba  Rural  Credits  Act 
the  interest-rate  is  fixt  uniformly'  at  7  per 
i-ent.,  t^ne-seventh  of  which  interest  Is 
rebated  to  the  society  when  the  debt  is 
paid.  Thus  the  poorest  farmer  gets  credit 
'ls  cheaply  as  his  rich  neighbor.  The 
rebate  to  the  society,  v.ith  the  income  from 
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HOLOPHANE 
street -lighting 
Refractors  are  made 
by  the  world's  rec- 
ognized leaders  in 
light-  control  — ma- 
kers also  of  the  un- 
equalled Holophane 
System  for 

Office  lighting 
Industrial  ligbtLag 
School  lighting 
Store  lighting 
Window  lighting 

Car  and  Railroad 

lighting 
Home  lighting 

Holophane  also 
makes  the  best  auto- 
mobile lens. 


Where  Streets  Are  Bright 

— there  people  gather  in  shops  and  theatres; 

— there  people  pass  unafraid  of  foot'pads 
or  of  obstructions  in  the  road ; 

— there   you   find   prosperity,   safety    and 
convenience. 

Good  street  illumination  depends  not  only  on 
how  much  current  is  used  but  even  more  on  how* 
the  light  is  distributed.  Inefficient  equipment 
impairs  visibiUty  by  throwing  too  much  light  di- 
rectly belo\v*  the  lamps  and  not  enough  betu'een. 
But  with  Holophane  street  -  lighting  Re- 
fractors, the  light  is  distributed  evenly  over 
the  road,  dark  spots  are  eliminated,  and 
glare-  is  absolutely  prevented. 

Holophana  street  -  lighting  Refractors  are 
made  of  prismatic  glass,  each  prism  de- 
signed with  scientific  precision  to  control 
the  light  as  needed.  They  give  better 
illumination  from  less  current.  They  are 
dust-proof  and  free  from  deterioration. 

Is  youi  street  well-lighted  —  Holophane- 
lighted  ? 

Write  for  "A  New  Era  in  Street 
Ughting"  —  a  semi'technical  booklet 
prepared  for  city  officials  and  engineers 

Holophane  Company,  Inc. 

342  Madison  Avenue,         New  York 

Works;  Newark,  Ohio 


i 
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rOU  will  be  prouder  of  your  kitchen  than  ever 
before  if  you  equip  it  with  a  set  of  beautiful, 
silver-like 

"Wear-Ever" 

Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils 

And  you  will  be  justified  in  taking  greater  pride 
in  your  cooking,  too,  because  food  always  seems 
to  taste  better  when  prepared  in  cleanly,  shining, 
silver-like  "  Wear-Ever." 

"Wear-Ever"  utensils  are  rnade  in  one  piece  from  hard, 
thick  sheet  aluminum  without  joints  or  seams.  Cannot  rustT— 
cannot  chip  ^  are  pure  iand  safe. 


Replace  utensils  that  wear-out 


wCASovia 


^1^      with  utensils  that  "Wear-Ever"      ^^ 
The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co.,      New  Kensington,  Pa. 

In    Canada    "Wear-Ever"    utensils    arc    made    by 
Northern  Aluminum  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Wear-Bver'^ives  to  the 
Hitchen  an  atmosphere 
in  keeping  wltfi  the  beau- 
tiful /urn/shines  of  the 
other  rooms  of  the  Iiome 


"■'y^^^^ttlgjlgili/ 
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the  paid-up  capital,  pays  the  secretary 
and  the  other  minor  incidental  expenses. 
Loans  are  repayable  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 31,  so  that  a  wholesome  review  of  the 
year's  business  may  be  had.  Loans  for 
breaking  land  or  buying  stock,  or  for  a 
purpose  non-productive  the  first  year,  may 
be  renewed  for  one  year  from  due  date,  but 
not  for  more  than  one  year  at  a  time. 
Further  extensions  are  at  the  option  of  the 
board.  This  means  that  the  three  and 
six  months'  renewal,  with  compounding  of 
interest,  uncertainty  of  renewal,  and  lost 
time  consequent  upon  frequent  renewals, 
are  eliminated.     We  read  further: 

The  farmer  can  complete  his  fall  -^ork 
without  having  to  stop  work  to  satisfy  an 
army  of  creditors.  He  gets  cash  to  pay  for 
stock,  machinery,  and  so  on,  and  is  pro- 
tected by.  the  society.  When  his  credit  is 
established  in  the  spring  he  can  make  his 
plans  months  ahead  and  know  he  wiU  have 
the  real  stuff  to  carry  them  out.  It  de- 
velops his  initiative,  a  very  noticeable  thing 
alreadj^  in  Manitoba.  It  will  also  tend  to 
stabilize  markets  by  securing  a  more  uni- 
form distribution  and  help  to  prevent  dis- 
astrous runs  now  so  common  at  certain 
seasons. 

Special  security  is  provided  under  the  act 
which  places  the  farmer  in  precisely  the 
same  position  as  a  business  man  who  pledges 
the  stocks  in  his  warehouse  and  his  accounts 
and  so  forth  to  the  bank  financing  him. 
It  lifts  the  farmer  from  the  position  of  being 
patronized  and  utilizes  his  full  resources  to 
strengthen  his  credit. 

Do  farmers  like  it?  They  do.  Here  are 
the  figures  of  growth: 

Credits 
Year  Societies  Granted 

1917 1       $  16,000 

1918 •.. 10         215,000 

1919 38        1,051,876 

The  purposes  to  which  these  credits  were 
devoted  follow: 

Purchase  of  live  stock $172,532 

Purchase  of  machinery ij;.'.,.,i:i ;•, 94,155 

Seeding  and  harvesting  crops . . . . , 278,748 

Breaking  new  land 247,691 

Improvements 18,865 

Retiring  liabilities 56,742 

Sundry  items 183,143 


WHERE  OUR  SUGAR  WENT 

WHEN  Austen  Chamberlain,  British 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  rose 
in  the  HouSe  of  Commons  a  week  or  so 
ago  and  remarked  that  Americans  had 
added  to  the  miseries  of  the  world  by 
prohibition,  because  they  wanted  an  im- 
mensely increased  amount  of  sugar,  he 
said  something  for  which  he  ought  to 
apologize  to  America,  in  the  opinion  of 
Financial  America.  The  financial  daily 
charitably  assumes  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  fooled  by  the  statisticians  who  reported 
that  the  per  capita  consumption  of  sugar 
in  this  country  last  year  was  ten  pounds 
greater  than  the  year  before.  Now  these 
figures  are  not  exactly  what  they  seem, 
we  are  told,  and  the  editor  goes  on  to 
show  how  it  was  not  America,  but  Europe, 
that  vastly  increased  its  actual  con- 
sumption of  sugar  last  year: 

The  British  Chancellor,  if  he  had  exam- 
ined British  Board  of  Trade  reports,  must 
have  known  that  England  increased  her 
own  consumption  of  sugar  by  511,000  tons, 
or  60  per  cent.,  during  eleven  months  of 
1919,  compared  with  the  same  period  of 
1918.  He  can  not  offer  the  excuse  of  pro- 
hibition for  this  British  indulgence.  It 
seems  to  be  one  way  of  saying,  "Well,  the 
war's  over;  let's  have  something."  If 
sugar-buying  has    added    to   the   world's 


misery — or  happiness — Britain  has  had  a 
big  share  in  the  matter. 

America  used  500,000  tons  more  sugar 
last  year  than  in  1918.  Used  is  the  word 
rather  than  consumed.  We  did  not  eat  all  of 
this  excess.  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  be  sur- 
prized to  know  that  we  sent  a  large  part  of 
it  to  Europe  under  other  names.  What 
happened  to  our  sugar  supply  in  the  last 
year  is  beginning  to  appear.  A  large  part 
of  it  left  the  country  in  disguise,  as  pre- 
served fruit  and  condensed  milk. 

In  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  Amer- 
ica has  been  satisfying  an  enormous  demand 
from  Europe.  Our  milk  is  feeding  the 
babies  of  Europe.  It  has  saved  the  lives 
of  millions,  who  must  otherwise  have 
starved  because  the  dairy  herds  of  Europe 
were  slaughtered  for  meat.  We  sent  a 
hundred  times  as  much  out  of  the  country 
last  year  as  in  1914.  The  total  of  condensed 
and  evaporated  milk  exports  as  reported  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  for  eleven 
months  was  850,000,000  pounds.  In  value 
these  exports  were  near  the  top  of  the  food 
list,  close  behind  pork  products.  The  total 
was  $551,000,000. 

A  very  large  part  of  this  850,000,000 
pounds  of  condensed  milk  was  composed 
of  sugar.  The  amount  varies  with  the 
grade  of  the  milk.  In  some  poor  grades  it 
may  reach  50  per  cent.,  in  others  much  less. 
It  seems  certain  that  at  least  250,000,000 
pounds,  or  125,000  tons  of  sugar,  went 
abroad  in  cans  labeled  condensed  milk. 
America  did  not  eat  this  sugar,  altho  it 
appears  in  the  statistical  reports  as  "con- 
sumed" in  this  country.  Its  consumption 
consisted  only  of  mixing  it  with  milk  at 
the  creameries,  and  sealing  it  in  the  tin  cans 
ready  for  shipment.  The  real  consumer 
was  not  the  American,  but  the  foreign  pur- 
chaser. The  buyers  of  about  600,000,000 
pounds  of  milk  were  Europeans,  as  the 
government  reports  show.  The  others 
were  scattered  in  many  lands. 

Sugar  used  in  preserving  milk  was  not  all 
that  Europe  took  from  us  without  credit 
from  the  statisticians.  From  our  con- 
sumption must  be  deducted  the  sugar  that 
went  abroad  in  canned  and  other  preserved 
fruit.  Of  this  first  there  was  a  tremendous 
increase  in  exports  last  year.  The  weight 
is  not  reported.  The  value  as  given  by  the 
customs  ofi&cials  was  $37,000,000  in  eleven 
months,  compared  with  only  $4,600,000  in 
1918.  A  large  part  of  these  fruit-preserves 
contained  as  high  as  50  per  cent,  sugar. 
The  canned  goods  used  much  less.  But, 
Uke  the  sugar  sent  abroad  in  condensed 
milk,  it  was  eaten,  not  by  Americans,  but 
by  foreigners,  tho  figured  in  the  American 
sugar-consumption  statistics  that  have  de- 
ceived Mr.  Chamberlain  and  many  others. 

There  is  a  further  indefinite  deduction 
from  our  excess  sugar  consumption  due  to 
exports  of  fruit  juices  and  extracts.  These 
in  value  for  eleven  months  were  $1,266,000, 
an  increase  of  about  $365,000. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  probably  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  learn  that  America  also  sent 
abroad  enor-iious  shipments  of  grape-sugar 
and  glucose  derived  from  corn.  These  ex- 
ports were  no  less  than  115,000  tons  in 
eleven  months,  or  more  than  four  times  as 
much  as  in  the  same  period  of  1918.  This 
shipment  of  corn-sugar  and  sirup,  of  course, 
was  taken  from  our  own  food  and  confec- 
tionery industries,  and  probably  replaced 
by  an  equal  amount  of  cane-sugar.  Corn- 
sugar  was  preferred  by  the  European  who 
bought  it  because  it  was  the  cheaper  sugar. 

It  wiU  be  seen  from  these  figures  that 
little,  if  any,  of  the  500,000  tons  of  increase 
in  sugar  "consumption"  went  into  Ameri- 
can stomachs.  Instead  of  adding  to  the 
miseries  of  the  world,  this  500,000  tons  was 
keeping  alive  the  starving  children  of 
Europe. 

Additional  use  of  soft-drinks  and  candy 
took  place  in  America,  no  doubt,  as  the 
result  of  prohibition.  But  the  figures  of 
consumption  and  export  indicate  that  the 
sugar  used  in  these  articles  was  transferred 
from  other  purposes. 

Any  American  housewife  knows  where 
this  sugar  came  from.     Last  summer  there 
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expensive bare  link  for 
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its  original  efficiency 
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Underwriters'  Labora- 
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Your  fuse  bills  are  an  im- 
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Murphy 

Univernish 

Imp  envious  to  BoilingWater 


BEAUTY   of  course,  but  cleanly,   sanitary 
beauty — beauty  that  endures — that  is  every 
woman's  ideal  of  home  decoration. 

This  Spring,  use  Univernish.  Use  it  on  all 
woodwork.  Use  it  because  it  is  beautiful,  but 
more  important  still,  because  it  stays  beautiful 
under  repeated  scrubbings  with  boiling  water. 

Use  Univernish  in  kitchen  and  bathroom,  on 
outside  of  doors,  on  hall  and  vestibule  floors,  on 
window  sills,  on  table  tops — wherever  woodwork 
is  exposed  to  water,  boiling  hot  or  cold,  hot 
liquids  of  all  kinds,  ammonia,  alcohol  or  powerful 
cleaning  agents  which  destroy  ordinary  varnish. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Wherever,  out-doors  or  itif 
you  want  a  varnish  for  hard  service  under  worst 
conditions,  Univernish  will  do  the  work. 

We  authorize  your  dealer  to  refund  the  pur- 
chase price  if  you  try  a  can  of  Univernish  and  it 
turns  white  or  otherwise  fails  to  please  you. 

Univernish  is  furnished  not  only  as  a  clear 
varnish  but  in  six  beautiful  wood  colors.  Light 
Oak,  Dark  Oak,  Bog  Oak,  Mahogany,  Walnut 
and  Green. 

Murphy  Varnish  Q)mpany , 

NEWARK  CHICAGOj         ,^-' 
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INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


was  a  scarcity  of  sugar  for  the  usual  house- 
hold preserving  season.  The  price  was  pro- 
hibitive for  many.  The  commercial  can- 
ners,  confectioners,  and  soft-drink  makers 
had  provided  in  advance  for  their  needs. 
The  housewife  had  not.  So  the  familj'  pro- 
serves  suffered.  This  has  caused  more 
winter  buying  of  canned  fruits  and 
confectionery. 

Our  tables  are  bare  of  home-made  pro- 
serves  because  our  Government,  unlike  that 
of  Britain  or  France,  took  no  measures  to 
retain  in  America  all  the  sugar  that  w^e  were 
able  to  raise  or  buy  in  Cuba.  We  might 
readily  have  taken  this  action — a  fact  that 
the  British  Chancellor  fails  to  apprehend. 
Instead,  we  allowed  our  milk-condensers, 
fruit-canners,  and  fruit-extract  makers  to 
use  all  the  sugar  they  required,  and  to  ship 
their  sugared  products  without  restrictioii 
to  Europe. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  owes  an  apology  to 
America,  and  particularly  to  the  American 
housewife,  who  made  the  sacrifice. 


TEACHER  STELLA  DAVIDSON  WINS 
$50  PRIZE 

THE  first  week's  prize  of  $50  iu  the 
competition  being  conducted  by  The 
Literary  Digest  has  been  awarded  to 
Miss  Stella  Davidson,  4484  Pulaski  Avenue, 
Germantown,  Pa.  Miss  Davidson  is  a 
teacher  in  the  Allison  School,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.     Here  is  the  winning  "Topic." 

STOP!    LOOK!    LISTEN  I 

Stop  to  consider  where  your  indiffer- 
ence on  educational  matters  will  lead! 

Look  at  the  statement  that  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  children  in  the  United 
States  are  without  teachers! 

Listen  to  the  appeal  of  those  self-sacri- 
ficing guardians  of  jomt  children's  future — 
the  appeal  for  a  living  salary! 

As  announced  ia  last  week's  Digest,  the 
competition  now  being  conducted  by 
The  Literary  Digest  is  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  from  the  teachers  of  America 
the  best  reasons,  told  in  not  more  than 
fifty  words,  why  teachers  should  have 
better  salaries.  A  $50  prize  is  awarded 
weekly  for  the  best  offering  submitted  for 
that  week.  The  name  of  the  winning 
contestant  together  with  the  winning  reason 
is  shown  on  moving-picture  theater  screens 
in  more  than  2,500  theaters  throughout 
the  coimtry  with  The  Literary  Digest 
Topics  of  the  Day  film.  Many  hundreds 
of  these  "Topics"  have  been  submitted 
by  teachers  in  this  contest,  and  a.  wide 
public  interest  aroused  in  the  cause  of 
more  pay  for  the  teaching  profession  of 
America.     The  contest  closes  April  3,  1920. 


Saved.— Friend— "  Were  you  ever  lost 
in  the  woods?  " 

Batch—"  Almost." 

Friend — "  Who  rescued  you?  " 

Batch—"  Nature." 

Friend — "  What  do  you  mean?  " 

Batch — "  The  wind  was  blowing  so 
hard  that  the  girl  didn't  hear  me  when  I 
proposed." — London  Blighty. 
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PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

February  25. — President  Wilson's  second 
note  of  the  month  on  the  Adriatic  prob- 
lem is  received  and  delivered  to  the 
Allied  Peace  Council  in  London. 

February  26. — The  ITnited  States  Senate 
readopts  the  Lodge  reservation  on  man- 
dates by  a  vote  of  68  to  4.  This  is  the 
first  time  since  the  Treaty  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  that  a  reservation 
has  received  more  than  the  two-thirds 
vote  necessary  for  the  ratification. 

President  Wilson's  last  note  on  the  Adi'i- 
atic  question  is  made  public.  In  it  the 
President  stands  firm  on  his  "threat" 
to  consider  taking  America  out  of  Euro- 
pean affairs  and  refusing  to  join  the 
League  of  Nations.  His  solution  of  the 
problem  is  to  permit  Italy  and  the  Jugo- 
slavs to  negotiate  directly  with  each 
other  with  the  understanding  that  no 
agreement  they  may  reach  can  extend 
beyond  their  own  borders. 

February  27.  The  substance  of  the  reply 
of  the  Premiers  to  President  Wilson's 
Adriatic  note  is  made  pubUc  and  reveals 
that  the  Entente  Premiers  accept  the 
President's  proposal  that  the  Adriatic 
question  be  settled  by  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Italian  and  Jugo-Slav  Gov- 
ernments. The  reply  also  contains  the 
assurance  that  the  Premiers  "never  have 
had  the  intention  of  making  a  definite 
settlement  without  obtaining  the  views 
of  the  United  States  Government." 

February^  28. — According  to  advices  from 
Washington,  President  Wilson  is  re- 
ported to  have  told  a  Democratic  Sen- 
ator that  he  will  pigeonhole  the  Peace 
Treaty  if  the  Senate  ratifies  with  the 
Lodge  reservation  on  Article  X. 

March  2. — The  Senate  readopts  the  original 
Lodge  reservations  on  domestic  ques- 
tions and  the  Alonroe  Doctrine  by  largo 
majorities. 

The  Supreme  Council  decides  that  Turkey 
shall  have  no  navy. 

Germany  is  to  be  permitted  to  float  an 
international  loan  in  neutral  European 
countries  and  South  America^  and,  if 
possible,  in  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Council. 
The  decision  was  initiated  by  Premier 
Lloyd  George  and  was  reached  after 
consideration  of  the  economic  difficul- 
ties of  Central  Europe. 

AFFAIRS   IN  RUSSIA 

Februaiy  25. — A  Bolshevik  pamphlet,  sup- 
posedly issued  by  Premier  Lenine,  is 
received  in  Geneva,  declaring  that  the 
city  of  Constantinople  belongs  to  Russia 
under  a  promise  made  by  the  Allies  in 
1915  as  recompense  for  the  Russian 
effort.  The  document  adds  that  the 
Bolsheviki  are  determined  to  have  Con- 
stantinople and  will  fight  for  it  if 
necessary. 

-According  to  information  received  in 
London,  the  Soviet  Government  in  Rus- 
sia has  placed  50,000  of  its  conscript 
army  at  work  in  the  fields. 

A  Bolshevik  wireless  dispatch  from  Mos- 
cow reaching  London  says  the  latest 
returns  of  the  Moscow  elections  show 
that  of  the  858  Soviet  members  chosen 
762  are  Bolsheviki. 

February  26. — The  Russian  Soviet  Govern- 
ment makes  a  new  peace  proposal  to  the 
Great  Pov/ers,  pledging  the  Establish- 
ment of  democratic  principles  in  Russia 
and  the  calling  of  a  Constituent  Assem- 
bly. It  promises  further  to  withdraw 
the  decree  amiulling  Russia's  foreign 
debt.  In .  return  it  asks  that  Great 
Britain  and  other  (;ountries  abandon 
intei'vention  in  Russian  affairs  and  pro- 
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l^OR40  years  Yawman  and  Erbe 
^  have  been  perfecting  their 
**  Direct  Name  Filing  System," 

Properly  installed  in  an  office, 
this  system  changes  filing  from 
a  slow,  complicated  joi^  to  a 
swift,  accurate  /laStL 

Filing  a  paper,  or  finding  one, 
becomes  so .  simple  that  it  is 
almost  instinctive. 

Seconds  are  sufficient,  where  it 
used  to  require  minutes,  to  find 
or  file  a  paper. 

If  you  ever  have  to  wait  for  fil- 
ing material,  if  anything  is  ever 
'  'lost' '  in  your  files,  if  your  busi- 
ness has  outgrown  your  filing 
system,  ask  to  have  a  Y  and  E 
expert  (without  charge)  explain 
the  Direct  Name  Filing  System. 

Use  your  letterhead  in  writing  for 
a  new  and  cleverly  illustrated  book, 
"The  One  Best  Filing  System." 

Yawman  and  Frbe  Mfg.Q. 

334  St.  Paul  Street  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 

In  Canada,  The  Office  Specialty  Co.,  Ltd.,  Nenvmarket,  Ont. 

Makers  of  "  Y  and  E"  Filing  Equipment  and  System  Supplies.     One  Store  or 
Representative  in  every  city.  Travelers  Elsewhere 
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PRODUCTS 

Wood  Filing  Cabinets 
Steel  Filing  Cabinets 
EiKciency  Desks 
Record  Filing  Safes 
Filing  System  Supplies 
Card  Record  Systems 
The  Direct  Name  System 
.Shannon  Arch  Files 
Steel  Shelving 
Machine  Accounting 
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NY  janitor  will  smile — if  his  building  depends  for  its  heat 
on  an  International  Economy  Smokeless  Boiler. 

It  uses  the  cheaper  grades  of  soft  coal,  yet  requires  no  special 
method  of  firing;  holds  fire  for  long  intervals;  and  burns  hard 
coal,  soft  coal  free  burning  or  caking,  lignite,  coke,  oil,  or  gas. 

It's  a  smokeless  boiler  that  conforms  to  the  most  rigid  smoke 
ordinances,  but  one  designed  with  the  janitor's  problem  in 
mind. 

Here's  just  ONE", of  the  details  to  show  how: 

Excess  air,  say  government  bulletins,  is  responsible  for  40% 
of  all  fuel  waste.  In  the  Economy  Smokeless  the  excess  air 
control  is  in  front,  at  the  fire  door.  In  a  jiffy,  the  janitor 
makes  his  adjustment  to  suit  the  condition  of  the  fire,  which 
varies  widely  when  burning  soft  coal. 

For  the  janitor  and  for  the  man  who  pays  the  coal  bill,  this  is 

a  little  thing  to  look  for 

but  a  big  thing  to  find. 

But  it  is  only  one  of  the 

many  distinctive  features 

of  this  boiler. 


If  interested  in  burning  soft 
coal  economically  and  smoke- 
lessly,  send  for  special  litera- 
ture on  Smokeless  Boilers. 

InTERn/mon/iL 
Heater  Coop/iny 

Manufacturers  of  Boilers,   Warm  Air 
Furnaces  and  Onepipe  Healers 

4-24  Lincoln  Street 
UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Rr/iwrfcoc-  New  York,  Chicago, 
Branches.  Nashua,  N.  H. 
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poses  that  the  United  States  allow  a 
credit  to  Russia. 

February  27. — A  Bolshevik  communica- 
tion received  in  London  says  the  city 
of  Onega  has  been  occupied  by  the  Bol- 
sheviki.  Another  communication  re- 
cords the  unchecked  progress  of  the 
"Red"  Army  in  the  Murmansk  region. 

March  2. — A  dispatch  received  in  London 
from  Moscow  says  active  preparations 
are  being  made  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  open  Petrograd  to  navigation. 

FOREIGN 

February  25. — Mr.  Herbert  H.  Asquith, 
former  British  Premier,  is  reelected  to 
Parliament  from  Paisley. 

A  report  from  Geneva  says  German  pris- 
soners  returning  home  from  France  go 
through  Switzerland  singing  "  Deuisc/i- 
land  uber  Alles,"  and  declaring  that 
they  are  going  home  to  prepare  for  the 
next  war. 

Resumption  of  relations  with  Russia  is 
being  widely  discust  in  Italy.  Premier 
Nitti  is  declared  in  official  circles  to 
favor  negotiations  with  Rus^a  along 
both  political  and  commercial  lines. 

A  report  to  London  says  workers  at  Pieve 
di  Soligo,  Italy,  have  seized  the  muni- 
cipal buildings  and  proclaimed  a  Soviet 
Government. 

A  general  strike  in  sympathy  with  strik- 
ing metal-workers  is  declared  by  the 
labor  chamber  in  Naples. 

A  state  of  siege  is  proclaimed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Honduras,  according  to  San 
Salvador  reports,  due  to  the  advances 
of  revolutionary  forces  on  the  frontier 
between  Nicaragua  and  Honduras. 

February  26. — Sir  Auckland  Geddes  is  se- 
lected as  British  Ambassador  to  Wash- 
ington, it  is  reported  from  London. 
A  wireless  dispatch  from  Berlin  to  London 
says  the  German  state  will  take  over  the 
Prussian  railways  for  $8,500,000,000. 

February  27. — An  order  is  sent  out  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Railway  Men  in  France 
for  a  general  strike  of  all  railway  men 
on  all  roads  in  that  country.  The  strike 
is  characterized  by  Premier  MiUerand 
as  a  revolutionary  development. 

Several  prominent  German  generals  and 
admirals  accused  by  the  Allies  of  war- 
crimes  issue  a  declaration  that  they  are 
willing  to  go  to  trial  before  a  German 
judge,  but  reiterate  their  refusal  to 
appear  before  a  foreign  court. 

According  to  the  new  census,  the  total 
population  of  Porto  Rico  is  1,295,826, 
an  increase  of  15.9  per  cent,  since  the 
last  census. 

February  28. — Augustus  Morrill,  former 
American  Consul  at  Manzanillo,  Mex- 
ico, is  killed  by  Mexican  bandits. 

Mexican  bandits  cross  the  line  into  Ari- 
zona and  kill  Alexander  Frazier  and 
seriously  wound  his  brother,  J.  A.  Fra- 
zier, at  Montana  Camp,  about  thirty 
miles  from  Nogales. 

It  is  reported  from  Paris  that  the  general 
strike  order  calling  out  train-men  and 
other  railroad  employees  apparently 
has  not  been  obeyed,  as  on  many  lines 
almost  normal  service  prevails.  The 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  organizes  a 
service  to  enroll  volunteers  to  replace 
the  strikers  and  to  operate  automobihvs. 

It  is  rt^portod  from  London  that  the  Brit.- 
ish  Food  Ministry  is  to  bo  continued 
for  five  years  more. 

The  Japanese  Diet  is  dissolved  by  Im- 
perial decree  as  a  result  of  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  Cabinet  and  the 
majority  parties  in  the  Diet  regarding 
tho  extension  of  the  franchise. 
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February  29. — Premier  Nitti  of  Italy  and 
Anton  Trumbitch,  Jugo-Slav  Foreign 
Minister,  hold  a  conference  in  London 
to  discuss  the  Adriatic  problem.  This 
follows  the  proposal  of  the  Allied  Pre- 
miers to  President  Wilson. 

A  siege  of  Fiume  has  begun  with  a  strin- 
gent blockade  against  commodities,  in- 
cluding foodstuffs.  Its  purpose  is  to 
compel  the  surrender  of  D'Annunzio. 

March  1. — According  to  advices  from  Co- 
penhagen, Poland  demands  an  indem- 
nity of  $7,875,000,000  from  Soviet  Rus- 
sia in  peace  negotiations  now  going  on. 

The  end  of  the  French  railroad  strike  is 
reported  from  Paris.  An  understand- 
ing is  reached  between  the  directors  of 
the  railroads  and  the  railroad  men  and 
the  men  immediately  resume  work. 

March  2. — A  Copenhagen  report  says 
Schleswig-Holstein,  following  its  separa- 
tion from  Prussia  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  plebiscite,  issues  a  proclamation 
asserting  its  independence  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  state. 

A  special  cable  from  Tokyo  to  Honolulu 
reports  the  resignation  of  Chin  Yun- 
P'Eng,  the  Chinese  Prime  Minister. 

DOMESTIC 

February  25. — Bainbridge  Colby,  former 
Republican  and  Progressive,  is  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State  by  President 
Wilson  to  succeed  Robert  Lansing. 
President  Wilson  signs  the  oil  land  leasing 
biU,  which  opens  up  for  development 
millions  of  acres  in  the  West. 

The  Oklahoma  House  by  a  vote  of  74  to  14 
ratifies  Woman  Suffrage. 

The  House  Military  Committee,  by  a 
bipartizan  vote,  refuse  to  include  uni- 
versal military  training  in  the  Army 
Reorganization  Bill. 

February '26. — The  Democrats  of  New  York 
hold  an  unofficial  State  convention  in 
Albany  and  adopt  a  platform,  contain- 
ing a  plank  declaring  the  Democratic 
party  unalterably  opposed  to  prohibi- 
tion by  Federal  amendment  and  calling 
for  its  repeal. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  sells 
ten  steel  standard  ships  to  the  Royal 
Belgian  line. 

The  House  Military  Affairs  Committee 
reduce  the  number  of  officers  asked 
by  the  War  Department  from  26,179 
to  17,820,  in  the  Army  Reorganization 
Bill. 

February'27.— Major  R.  W.  Shroeder  makes 
a  new  altitude  record  in  an  airplane  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  reaching  an  elevation  of 
36,020  feet. 

Federal  bench  warrants  are  issued  for  the 
arrest  of  Jack  Dempsey,  champion  pu- 
gilist, charging  him  with  conspiring  to 
defeat  the  operation  of  the  Military 
Draft  Law. 

The  Oklahoma  Senate  ratifies  by  a  vote 
of  25  to  13  the  Woman  Suffrage  Amend- 
ment. This  is  the  thirty-third  State  to 
approve  the  amendment,  only  three 
more  ratifications  now  being  necessary 
for  its  adoption. 

Senator  Kenyon,  of  Iowa,  introduces  a  bill 
in  the  Senate  advocating  that  the  United 
States  acquire  the  Bermudas. 

Governor  Milliken,  of  Maine,  announces 
that  the  Governors  of  twenty-five  other 
States  have  agreed  to  cooperate  with 
him  in  blocking  the  efforts  of  Rhode 
Island  to  have  the  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment declared  unconstitutional. 

Formal  notice  is  served  upon  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  State  that  the  State 
of  Maryland  denies  the  lawful  right  or 
power  of  Congress  to  propose  an  amend- 
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Insulated  Wire  8  Cable 
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industry— Habirshaw  Insulated  Wire  has  been  accepted  as 

a  standard  of  quality  all  over  the  world 
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Electrical  conveniences  and  utilities  which 
economize  labor  and  costs  in  home,  office  and  factory, 
are  operated  by  current,  carried  over  insulated  wire. 
The  continuous  service  of  every  electrical   device 
irJ  therefore  depends  upon  uninterrupted  operation  of 

the  insulated  wires. 

Architects,  electrical  engineers  and  con- 
tractors, and  central  station  men  everywhere  recog- 
nize Habirshaw  as  a  standard  of  wire  quality.  Habir- 
shaw is  made  with  scientific  accuracy — with  the  ex- 
haustive resources  of  a  great,  modern  plant  and  com- 
prehensive organizations. 

C^OMPETENT  workmanship  on  installation  and 
good  wire  are  the  basis  of  satisfactory  electrical  serv- 
ice. Habirshaw  is  so  universally  used  by  qualified 
engineers  and  contractors  that  it  is  a  trustworthy 
check  on  the  quality  and  service  of  anything  electrical 
to— 

Ask  if  it  is  wired  with  Habirshaw. 
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Habirshaw  Wire  Distributed  by 
Western  Electric  Company 


Habirshaw  Wire  Manufactured  by 

Habirshaw  Electric  Cable  Co, 

Incorporated  lliR^*/  Incorporated 

lo  East  43rd  Street,  New  York   ^^^^    Offices  in  All    Principal    Cities 

Habirshaw  N.  E.  C.  Wire 

Power  Cables,  Rubber,  Varnished  Cambric  and  Paper  Insulation 
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"Many  Typewriters  in  One" 

Put  the  "Miracle"  to  Work  for  You 

Pull  yoiir  writing  up  out  of  the  commonplace. 
Get  added  power  through  the  marvelous  type 
changing  feature  of  the  Multiplex — forceful  ex- 
pression— ^just  as  you  would  speak. 
Add  to  this  beautv  of  type  impression. 
By  comparison  witli  old-fashioned  typewriting  it 
is  miraculous  the  \va\  all  this  change  is  brought 
about  by  the  Multiple.x. 

Many  tjTDC  styles,  many   type  sizes,   many  lan- 
guages.   All  on  one  machine — Miraculous! 

No  other  typewriter  can  do  this 
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all   I angu ages 

Spfto 1 n9   to 

sui  t   • i  se  •f  type 

Perfect 
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QatonvckfeUv 

3y/|>e  hn^f/i'etytA/yry 

Al  1    on  one     MULTIPLEX 

Mail    Coupons    for     FREE 

Pamphlet,    "The    Miracle 

of  the  Multiplex" 

The  marvelous  interchange- 
able type  and  language  fea- 
ture is  only  one  of  the  i6 
distinctive  features  of  the 
Multiplex.  A  complete  de- 
scription of  this  machine  will 
prove  a  revelation  to  you. 
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~  606  East  69th  Street 
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FREE  Trial 


FiedmonI  Red  Cedar  thesis 
protect  furs,  woolen-s 
and  plumes  from  mollis, 
etc.  Finest  eifi.  I.i 
days'  free  trial.  Direct 
from  factory.  Write  to- 
day for  free  catalog. 
PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO.,    DepL  D.Statesyille,  N.  C. 


DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  TO  PATENT  PROTECTION 

brir^rr  diii-Ioiing  youf  invention  to  anyone  lend  for  Ijlank  form  "EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION"  ••  b*  tignril    >nd    niir^v.^d        f-orci]   and    inloimaiioo    roncerniog   patMlts  (;ee. 

LANCASTER  &  ALLWINE 

Onglnalttn  9/ iht  form  "Exidrn^e  of  ConttpVoti"     208  Our»)r  Buildinj,  WksbinftoB.D.C. 


Shave,  Bathe  and 

Shampoo  with  one 

Soap. —  Cuticura 
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pic,      _ 
j/artrnent  of    bank  work,  wen    up   to  canhier.     Clean, 
pleasant  work,  with  men  n  pay.    Vou  can  learn  by  mail. 
Sc-nd   for  f re*- book.  "How  to   Bi-rom**  a   lJanker,"by 


Kdear  G.  Alcoru,  Pren.  American  School  of  BankJnti, 
109  McLene  BIdg.,  Columbu&,  Ohio 


SKXOLOGY 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D. 

irnfini-t^in  on**  volume: 

Knowledge  i  V  oun;  Man  Should  Have. 
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ment    such    as    the    Woman    Suffrage 
Amendement. 

February  28.— President  Wilson  signs  the 
transportation  act  providing  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  railroads  to  private  control 
March  1.  At  the  same  time  he  issues  a 
proclamation  vesting  in  Walker  D. 
Hines,  Director-General  of  Railroads, 
"\Trtually  all  powers  conferred  upon 
the  President  in  the  Railroad  Bill. 
The  duties  of  the  Director-General  will 
extend  beyond  the  return  of  the  roads 
to  clear  up  unfinished  business,  and 
;Mr.  Hines  will  continue  to  perform 
the  duties  of  that  office. 
Formation  is  announced  of  a  Farmer- La- 
bor Congressional  Committee,  which  will 
assist  in  electing  a  Congress  "respon- 
sible to  the  people." 

Control  of  the  railway-express  business 
taken  over  by  the  Government  during 
the  war  reverts  to  private  ownership 
at  the  same  moment  the  railroad  return 
bin  becomes  effective. 

Senator  Nelson,  of  Minnesota,  announces 
in  the  Senate  that  he  will  lead  a  fight 
against  bonus  legislation  for  former 
service-men. 

It  is  reported  from  Washington  that  a 
fight  will  be  made  in  the  Senate  against 
the  confirmation  of  the  appointment  of 
Bainbridge  Colby  as  Secretary  of  State 
and  of  Charles  R.  Crane  as  American 
Minister  to  China. 

March  1. — Private  operation  of  the  coun- 
try's railroads  is  resumed  one  minute 
after  midnight  after  twenty-six  months 
of  government  operation. 

The  New  York  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  60 
to  53  adopts  a  resolution  to  investigate 
Ihe  Anti-Saloon  League  with  a  view  to 
prosecuting  criminally  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  league.  v 

The  New  Jersey  Senate  by  a  vote  of  12 
to  9  passes  the  3.5  per  cent,  beer  bill 
adopted  last  week  by  the  House. 

That  part  of  the  New  York  State  Income 
Tax  Law  denying  non-residents  exemp- 
tions granted  residents  of  New  York 
is  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  LTnited  States,  in 
that  it  is  held  to  be  discriminatory. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
refuses  to  order  the  dissolution  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  basing 
its  decision  on  the  ground  that  bigness 
in  business  is  not  in  itself  a  violation  of 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law. 

The  Senate  of  West  Virginia  defeats  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Amendment  by  a  vote 
of  15  to  13. 

Twenty-one  States  join  with  the  Federal 
CJovornment  in  asking  the  Supreme 
( 'ourt  to  dismiss  the  original  suit  brought 
\)\  Rhode  Island  to  test  the  validity  of 
the  Prohibition  Amendment. 

President  Wilson  addi'esses  letters  to  rail- 
road executives  and  employees,  asking 
them  to  proceed  with  negotialions  bt;- 
fore  a  bipartizan  board  to  bring  about 
a  settlement  of  the  pending  wage 
controversy.  At  the  same  time  the 
organized  railroad  employees  issue  an 
announcement  of  their  intenlion  no 
longer  to  resist  railroad  legislation,  but, 
to  cooperate  with  the  Government  in 
the  establishment  of  a  ptirniant^iit 
machinery  of  wage  adjustments. 

At  the  annual  town  and  city  elections  of 
Vermont  the  State  votes  "wet"  by  a 
large  majority. 

Governor  Edwards  of  New  .Ters(>v  signs 
the  .3.r>  per  cent,  beer  l)ili  just  (uiaeled 
in  that  State.  The  new  law,  wliieli  is 
the  first  of  its  kind  i)ass(Ml  bv  an\  Slate 
since  the  advent  of  prohibition,  will  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  a  test  case  against 
the  Prohibition   .Amendment. 
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I  won  World's  First  Prize  for  best  course! 

in  Penmanship,  Under  my  {guidance  you  can 

become  an  expert  penman.*  AmpTacing  many  of  my 
students  as  iiistructora  in  commercial  collegea  at  hiph 
salariea.  If  you  wish  to  become  a  better  penman,  writa 
me.  I  will  send  yoa  FREE  one  of  my  Favorit*  Pans 
and  a  copy  of  the  Kansomerian  Joornal.    Write  today. 


C.  W,  Itausoiu,    417  £8sex  Bld£r.,Kansa8Citf  •Mo, 


Professions 

and  their   Opportunities 

Which  of  these  professions  could  you 

put  your  heart  into?  You  can  earn 
,  JG.OUU  to  $10,000  a  year  in  it.  Pre- 
[  pare  in  spare   time  at  home   under 

successful  banker.^, sales  managers, 
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corporation   officials,    etc.      Under 

our   special   method  each   sjudent 

is  a  class  of  one.   Write  for  booklet. 
UNIVERSAL    BUSINESS     INSTITUTE 
Dept.  1026  Pullman  BIdg.  New  York 
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SPANISH.-FRENCH 
^.ITALIAN  !TC. 


"Like  learning  a  tune— and  as  easy/'  Our  Disc  Records 
repeat  the  correct  accent  and  pronunciation  until  you 
know  it.    Family  and  friends  enjoy  lanffuaffe  study  by  the 

LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

Rosenthal's   Practical  Linguistry 

War  hfl3   created    unlimited  opportunities  for  those 

who  know    languages.    Prepare  now  to  better  your 

position      or    increase    your    business.^      Used    and 

recommen  ded   bv   educators  in  leadins  coUeses. 

Write  for   Boolilet  and  Free  Trial  Offer. 

THE  LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 
902  Putnam  Building  2  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y. 


rSTUDY  AT  HOME 

,      Become    a  lawyer.     Legally 

J  trained  men  win  higb  poeitiona 

/  and  big  Buccess  in  business  and 

/  public    life.     Greater   opportu- 

J  nitiea  now  than  ever  before.  Be 

^F  independent— be  a  leadel.   JLaV' 

S3,S^Jo^lo'$iO,000  Annoally 

^e  ffuide  yoa  step  by  step.  Vou  can.  train  ^t  boma 
aurinff  Bpare  time.  Wo  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion io  any  state.  Money  refunded  according  to  om- 
Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  or  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thouaanda  of  succeeeful  students  ea- 
rolled.  Low  cost,  easy  terras.  Fourteen  velum** 
Law  tSbrary  free  if  you  enroll  now.  ,fiet  our  valuable  120  pag<« 
"Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence"  bookB  free.  Sena  lor  tbem-now. 
La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  352-LAp  Chicago 


Was  Great  Britain 
Prepared  for  the  War? 

Did  tl>c  Kiii.-itT  i-atcli  her  napping  whrn  (he  word  wont 
forth  to  begin  the  at  tack  or  was  she  l)elt.r  equipped  for 
the  struggle  than  has  been  eoinmonly  supposed?  The 
answer  to  these  highly  interesting  <|UCStions  in  world 
politics  is  now  given  to  the  pulilie  for  the  first  time 
by  one  of  the  jirincipal  aetors  in  these  great  events  in 
I  lie  leniarkable  book, 

BEFORE  THE  WAR 

By  VISCOUNT  HALDANE,  K.T.,  CM. 

IIi'IIIhIi  Scrrrlurv  <if  Sluie  fur  »ur,  ltHI.'>.|9r2 
Lord  UlK'h  I'liuncrlloi'  ui  (irral  Brllala,  lOlS-lSlli 

Here  you  learn  at  fir«l  hand  of  the  precautionary 
measures  takin  by  Knclanil,  of  her  iinderstindin<l 
with  France,  of  her  stedfasl  policy  of  peace  with  pre- 
paredness, of  the  nian\  ilTorts  she  nuido  during  the 
las(  few  weeks  to  .iverl  llii-  tinal  catastrophe.  The 
aiitlioi,  who  was  sent  on  several  missions  to  Keilinfor 
lliis  iiurpose,  (ill's  numerous  inli'rviews  with  Kmperor 
Willi. im  .aid  Ills  Miiuihiers,  giving  actu.il  conversa- 
lioiis,  etc..  in  proof  of  his  lonteni  ions.  No  one  vvho 
vsriuld  liav  a  .  lear  nnderslaniliiiK  ol  the  situation 
ininieiliaielv  belorc  tin  oiill.reak  of  ho  tilitien  con 
adord  to  l.ii  s  thin  able  and  inloiiiiing  book. 

CrMin  8vo,  lUiiitriiied,  T-'.SO;  hy  mail,  $2.6$ 
Funk&  Watoall.  Ccmpany,  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  N.  Y. 
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Fit  the  Man  to  the  Job 


THIS  is  a  day  when  no  thinking  man 
will  add  a  dollar  to  his  labor  costs, 
through  wasted  time  of  employees  doing 
work  they're  not  fitted  for. 

The  printed  form  shown  here  will  help 
you  to  decide  intelligently  what  sort  of  work 
will  best  suit  any  employee  you  engage. 

One  side  is  filled  out  by  the  apphcant  ; 
the  other  side,  for  the  use  of  your  employ- 
ment manager,  contains  simple  but  search- 
ing questions,  the  answers  to  which  are  of 
great  value  in  the  proper  placing  of  the 
individual. 

This,  of  course,  is  just  one  of  the  many 
printed  forms  your  employment  department 
must  use,  if  it  is  to  give  you  the  results  you 
want.     And  this  is  only  one  of  your  various 


departments,  in  all  of  which  printed  forms 
are  of  the  highest  importance  and  utility. 

To  save  your  time  and  insure  satisfac- 
tion, ask  your  printer  to  use  Hammermill 
Bond.  He  will  be  glad  to  have  your  in- 
structions to  standardize  your  printing  on 
this  reliable  business  paper.  Its  various 
finishes,  its  twelve  colors  besides  white, 
enable  him  to  diversify  your  forms,  to  select 
the  color  and  finish  best  suited  to  each  job. 

You  are  bound  to  save  money  in  actual 
paper  cost  when  you  specify  HammermilJ 
Bond,  for  it  is  the  lowest-priced  standard 
bond  paper  on  the  market. 

Write  us,  and  we  will  send  you  a  portfolio 
containing  the  form  shown  here,  and  others, 
printed  on  Hammermill  Bond. 


HAMMERMILL    PAPER    COMPANY,  Erie,  Pa. 

tLooklor  this  -waiermark  —  His  our  xoord  cf  honor  io  the  ptthUc 


"The  XJtilify  Business  Paper  " 
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WHAT  KIND  OF 

DIAMONDS 

SHOULD  YOU  BUY  ? 

IN  1916  we  sold  our  Gem  Quality  Carat 
Diamond  at  ;S325.00.  Today  the  same 
grade  is  worth  $700.00. 

This  is  true  of  our  Gem  Quality  only. 
Yellow  and  imperfect  stones  are  still  to 
be  had  at  relatively  low  prices. 

In  exchange,  any  dealer  will  allow  full 
price  on  a  good  stone,  but  will  only  con- 
sider poor  stones  at  a  very  low  figure. 

Be  careful — 

1st.  What  kind  of  a  diamond  you  buy. 
2nd.  Where  you  buy  it. 

With  the  scarcity  of  the  finer  grades 
many  more  imperfect  diamonds  are 
being  sold. 

Remember  we  have  been  selling  dia- 
monds through  the  mail  for  more  than 
50  years  and  our  satisfied  customers 
number  nearly  one-half  million. 

The  actual  comparison  stone  for  stone 
will  convince  you  that  our  diamonds  are 
better  and  our  prices  lower. 

Let  us  mail  you  our  Diamond  Book. 

DANIEL  LOW  &  CO. 

211  Town  House  Sq.  Salem,  Mass. 

Established  1867 


PURITY   CROSS 

i  -   \ieiina  Style  Sans  ages  ^-^ 

♦  Jiade  by  aJiaster  Che  fin  aM.odel  Kitchen  f^^ 

\  Handy  Tins—All  Quality  Stores    „;^fe 


\Wi   makers   oi    gi   Boned   ChicKen    ®  Deviled  Ham 
®  Lunch  Toneue,  etc.      Address:  Orange,  New  Jersey 

"LET  THE  WORLD  KNOW" 

Homeseekers  !  Hog  and  cattle  raisers!  Farmers! 
Investors!  Write  The  Macon  Telegraph  Extension 
Bureau,  Macon,  Ga.,  and  be  listed  for  FREE  copies  of 
its  periodical  supplement,  detailing  by  word  and  picture 
the  magnetic  story  of  America's  Eden  (South  and 
Central  Georgia).    • 


MM. 


fJ^'r  \ 


A\ 


m 


I 


n 


m 


7^^ 
^^z^ 
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Dusty  air?  HaveaLizdenls 

Luden's  clear  the  nose  and  throat; 
give  quick  relief  to  coughs  and 
colds.  Many  factory  workers  use 
Luden's  the  year  'round. 


LUDENSs 

GIVE    QUICK    RELIEF 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Serious,  but  Satisfactory 

Atlantic  City,  February  29. — The  con- 
dition of  Mrs. ,  who  is  seri- 
ously ill  here  with  pleurisy,  is  said  to-night 
to  be  satisfactory. — New  York  Tribune. 


Fatal  Effect. — "  Yesterday  afternoon,  he 
read  his  copy  of  The  Eagle.  Three  hours 
later  he  died." — From  an  obituary  in  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Why  He  Went.— Bank  Client—"  Hal- 
loa !     What's  become  of  the  old  cashier?  " 
New  Cashier — "  He's  gone  away." 
Client--"  For  a  rest?  " 
New  Cashier — "  No;   to  avoid  arrest." 
— London  Tit-Bits. 


Reason  Enough. — "  Wliy  did  you  strike 
the  telegraph  operator?  "  asked  the  magis- 
trate of  the  man  who  was  summoned  for 
assault. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  gives  him  a  telegram  to 
send  to  my  gal,  an'  he  starts  readin'  it. 
So,  of  course,  I  ups  and  gives  him  one." — 
London  Tit-Bits. 


Ill-bred  Daughter. — Editor  (to  unsuc- 
cessful artist) — "  None  of  these  drawings 
suit  me — but  cheer  up  !  Dame  Fortune 
will  come  to  your  door  one  of  these  fine 
days." 

Artist — "  She'll  jolly  well  have  to 
knock,  then.  Her  daughter.  Miss  For- 
tune, has  wrecked  the  bell !  " — London 
Tit-Bits. 


Infernal  Accident. — Griggs — "  When  I 
don't  catch  the  name  of  the  person  I've 
been  introduced  to,  I  ask  if  it's  spelled 
with  an  '  e'  or  an  '  i.'  It  generally  works, 
too." 

Briggs — "  I  used  to  try  that  dodge  my- 
self until  I  was  introduced  to  a  young  lady 
at  a  party.  When  I  put  the  question 
about  the  '  e  '  or  '  i  '  she  flushed  angrily 
and  wouldn't  speak  the  whole  evening." 

"  What  was  her  name?  " 

"  I  found  out  later  it  was — Hill." — Lon- 
don Tit-Bits. 


Breaking  It  Gently. — At  an  amateur  per- 
formance an  artiste  gave  imitations  of  sev- 
eral popular  actors,  one  of  whom  happened 
to  be  present. 

Afterward  the  ambitious  amateur  sought 
an  introduction  to  the  "  star,"  and  asked 
hopefully: 

"  Did  you  see  my  imitation  of  you?" 

"  I  did,"  replied  the  great  man,  promptly. 

"  Then,  sir,"  persisted  the  aspiring 
youth,  "  may  I  ask  you  to  give  me  your 
opinion  of  my  art  as  shown  in  that 
impersonation?  " 

"  Well,  my  boy,"  the  great  man  said, 
"  one  of  us  is  rotten !  " — London  Til-Bits. 


Modern  Poetry  of  Motion 

The  orchestra  softly  played 

"  Kiss  Me  Again." 

She  gazed  into  his  eyes 

And  breathed  a  sigh. 

"  Your  dancing  is  like  a  poem," 

She  said. 

"  Yes,  yes,  go  on,"  ho 

Murmured. 

"  An  Amy  Lowell  poem; 

The  feet 

Are  all  mixt  up," 

She  answered. 

Record. 


f°G>lds 


or 
^  (jacked 
^h    Lips 


''The LMe  Nurse 
for  Little  Ills'' 


^  HEAL/NO  CREAM 


Jnenthoia 


:  Always  made  under  this  signature    -^A^r^iw  , 


STOP  a  "snuffling"  cold 
overnight  by  applying 
Mentholatum  to  the  nostrils 
— outside  and  inside. 

Cracked  lips  and  chaps  are 
quickly  healed  by  its  gentle  anti- 
septic action. 

Good  also  for  cuts,  burns,  chil- 
blains, nervous  headache,  tired 
feet. 

THE    MENTHOLATUM   CO. 
Buffalo.  N.Y. 


At  all  druggists 
in  tubes,  25c. 
Jars,  25c,  .«-!r^l 

50c.  $1.  \^\ 


5  Great  Novelties 

on  Ofe  '^^^  glorions 
^U  ulOi  crimson  Wool- 
,  flower  recently  Intro- 
,  diicedby  usljas  succeeded 
.  everywhere  and  proved 
>  to  be  the  most  showy  gar- 
'  den  annual.  Nothing 
can  surpass  the  mass  or 
'  bloom  which  it  shows  all 
Summer   and  Fall. 

We  now  have  three  new 

colors  — pink,  yellow  and 

^  scarlet,  aswellasorimson. 

All  these   colors  mixed. 

20  cts.  per  pkt. 

With    each   order    wo 
send  1  trial  pkt.  each  ot 
Giant  Kochia,  most  deco> 
ratlve  foliage  annual. 
Salvia   Hybrids,  white, 
nlnk.  striped,    scarlet,  plumed,  etc.  mixed. 
Japan  Iris,  new  hybrids,  all  colors.-    MagniBcent. 
Giant  Centaurea,  superb  for  garden  or  vases. 

And  our  Big  Catalog,  all  for  20  cts. 
Bis  Catalog,  free.  All  flower  and  vegetable  seeds. 
bull^  plants  and  new  berries.  We  grow  the  finest 
Gladioli  Dahlias,  Oannas,  Irises.  Peonies,  Perennials, 
Shrubs.  Vines.  Ferns.  Peas.  Asters,  Pansies.  etc.  All 
special  prize  "trains  and  many  sterling  nqv-elties. 
JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Inc.       Floral  Park,  N.Y. 


Good  Judgment— 
Good  Crops 

You  may  have  good  luck  if  you 
buy  before  you  see  our  1920  cata- 
log, but — why  risk  a  season 's  work  ? 
You'll  enjoy  looking  this  book 
over — send  a  postcard  today. 

THE  STORRS   AND  HARRISON  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen 

Box  20-C 
Painesville,  Ohio 
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A    Desperate    Pair. — Famous   affinities: 
Flu  and  pneu. — Columbus  Dispatch. 


Explained. — "  Waiter,  this  coffee  is  noth- 
ing but  mud." 

"  Yes,  sir;  it  was  ground  this  morning." 
— Voo  Doo. 


The  Week's  Wash.  —  Wanted  —  To 
rent  a  five-  or  six-room  house  with  Satur- 
day-night   convenience.       G. D. 

— Slater  {Mo.)  News  and  Bustler. 


Airy.— She— "  That  girl's  heir—" 
He—"  Yes,  isn't  it  awful—" 
She—"  To  three  millions." 
He — "nice." — The  Yale  Record. 


Mind  -  Readers.  —  Professor  (to  stu- 
dents in  back  of  room) — "  Can  you  all 
hear  me  back  there?  " 

Chorus  from  Back  Row — "  No,  sir." — 
Punch  Bowl. 


Willing  Sacrifices. — Bryan  could  have 
said,  with  more  truth,  that  if  the  country 
called  for  a  President  at  daybreak  a  mil- 
lion volunteers  would  respond  by  sunset.— 
Syracuse  Herald. 


Strong  Methods. — "  How  did  Bliggins 
get  to  be  so  relentless  a  musical  critic?  " 

"  By  listening  attentively  to  all  the 
things  musicians  say  about  one  another." 

— Washi7igton  Star. 


Another  Good  Reason.—"  They  say  a 
woman  can  not  keep  a  secret." 

"  That's  why  I  believe  in  having  women 
in  politics,  I'm  in  favor  of  pitiless  pub- 
licity."— Washington  Star. 


The  Worrisome  Ones. — "  Well,  gran- 
dad, you  don't  worry  over  your  seventy- 
five  years." 

"  No.  Only  the  last  &ve."—Megge7i- 
dorfer  Blatter   (Munich). 


These  Brighter  Days.— Some  wag  has 
said  that  in  this  year  of  grace  and  prohi- 
bition the  old  line  "  Wine,  Women,  and 
Song,"  should  read  "  Ginger  Ale,  Wives, 
and  Community  Singing." — The  Survey. 


He  Knew  the  Signs. — Daughter — "  Oh, 
father,  how  grand  it  is  to  be  alive  !  The 
world  is  too  good  for  anything.  Why  isn't 
every  one  happj'?  " 

Father — "  Who  is  he  this  time?  " — 
Tar  Baby. 


Right. — "  When  water  becomes  ice," 
asked  the  teacher,  "  what  is  the  great 
change  that  takes  place?  " 

"  The  greatest  change,  ma'am,"  said  the 
little  boy,  "  is  the  change  in  price." — Our 
Dumb  Animals. 


He     Missed     His     Pot. — Employer— 
"  Don't  you  take  off  your  hat  when  you 
ask  for  a  job?  " 

Demobilized  Poilu— "  Excuse  me.  I'm 
so  used  to  my  helmet  that  I  feel  bare- 
headed with  this  darned  piece  of  felt  on." — 
Le  Pays  de  France  (Paris). 


Wicked  Sheep. — The  captain  had  ordered 
his  men  not  to  forage.  That  night  he  met 
a  corporal  coming  in  with  a  sheep  over 
his  shoulder. 

"  Forget    what    I    said    this 
Corporal?  " 

"  Well — well,  no,  Captain,  but  no 
blamed  sheep  can  bite  me  and  get  away 
with  it." — The  American  Legion  Weekly. 


morning, 


m 


^^' 
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Through  FuUman  ser- 
vice 1b  operated  be- 
tween San  Diego  and 
Chicago  over  the  new 
San  Clego  and  Arizona 
Bailway.tn  connection 
with  the  Rock  Island 
and  Soothem  Pacific 
"Golden  State  Lim- 
ited." A  delightful 
mild  climate  trip 
throngh  Imperial 
Valleyand  magnificent 
scenery. 


'\ 


^ 
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Cxjuilt  around  a  Jark 

Your  wife's  pink  cheeks— the  ebb  and 
flow  of  pretty  color  when  you  discover 
just  the  adventure  that  delights  her 
heart — aren't  they  worth  doing  some- 
thing about? 

San  Diego  will  delight  her.  Balboa  Park 
with  its  rose  gardens,  tilted  cloisters  and 
castellated  Spanish  towers  and  the  daily 
recitals  of  its  great  outdoor  organ  blend- 
ing with  the  harmonies  of  birds  and 
flowers,  will  please  you  both. 

Jhere's  the  daily  noon  day  swim  in  the  bay;  the 
Pacific  Fleet,  the  army  and  navy  aviation  stations, 
Point  Loma,  Tia  Juana  in  Old  Mexico  and  400 
miles  of  finely  engineered  boulevards. 

Every  day  is  an  adventure  in  happiness  in 

LAlirornia 


Sa^^S^Uc. 


iS^ 


SAN  DIEGO-CALIFORNIA  CLUB, 

110  Spreckels  Bldg.,  San  Diego,  California 

Gentlemen:    I  sliould  like  to  know  more  about  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia.   Please  send  me  your  free  booklet. 

NAME STREET 

CITY STATE 
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We  Will  Send  You 
a  Box  of  Cigars 

We'!!  do  this  in  an  tionest,  mercenary  effort 
to  prove  that  we  can  save  you  5  cents  on 
each  cigar  and  yet  malce  a  reasonable  profit 
otirselves. 

We  make  cigars.  We 
make  cigars  good  enough 
to  back  up.  We  sell  them 
direct  to  consumers,  cutting 
out  two  costs  of  handling 
and   two   profits. 

If  the  saving  of  5  cents 
each  time  you  smoke  is 
worth  one  sheet  of  paper, 
one  envelope  and  one 
2-cent  stamp  to  you,  we  will 
send  you  a  box. 

Our  El  N'elsor  is  a  4^- 
inch  cigar  whose  filler  is 
all  long  Havana  and  Porto 
Rico  tobacco,  perfectly 
blended.  Its  wrapper  is 
genuine    Sumatra    leaf. 

Most  of  our  customers 
consider  this  cigar  the  equal 
of  any  two -for- a -quarter 
cigar  they  can  buy  at  retail. 
Some  rate  it  much  higher. 
We  can  sell  it  to  you,  direct, 
fresh,  for  7>:^  cents  each 
by  the  box. 

They  are  good  cigars, 
hand-made  by  skilled,  adult 
makers  in  hygienic  sur- 
roundings. 

Upon  word  from  you,  we 
will  send  you  a  box  of  50, 
postage  prepaid.  You  are 
to  sm.oke  ten.  If  at  the  end 
of  ten  days  the  box  doesn't 
seem  amply  worth  sending 
us  $3.75  for,  return  the  40 
unsmoked.  You  are  under 
no  further  obligation  to  us. 

We  make  cigars,  you  see, 
that  not  only  have  to  sell, 
but  stay  sold. 

In  ordering,  please  use 
your  letterhead  or  give  ref- 
erence, and  tell  us  whether 
you  prefer  mild,  medium  or 
strong  cigars. 

We  make  other  brands  of 
cigars  which  you  can  order 
for  trial  first. 


i 


Shivers' 
El  Nelsor 

EXACT 

SIZE 

AND 
SHAPE 


Send  for  our  catalog 

HERBERT    D.   SHIVERS,   Inc. 

2056  Market  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


MASON.  FENWICK  &  LAWRENCE 

PATENT    LAWYERS 


Washington,  D.  C. 


New  York 


Chicago 


Established  over  half  a  century.  Correspondence 
invited.  We  have  recently  associated  with  us, 
three  former  members  of  the  ExamininK  Corns. 
U.  S.  Patent  Office. 


SEVEN-CENT  MEALS 

11.60  pri-  -'jfii.      i2  nif-ais  with  recipes  and  directions  for  each. 

<Opp.  iKx^k.    I  "I.-  or  KKKf,  if  intcrcst'-d  in  DoincMic  Science  courses. 

Am.   School   Home   Economio,   52S  W.   69th   Street,   Chicago 

NINE  MONTHS  TO  PAY 

Immcdiatp  poRfiCHsion  on  our  lib- 
eral Eaay  Monthly  Payment  ]ilan 
—the  most  lil^ral  termseveroffured 
on  a  hiifh  craH*;  hirvrlp. 

rACTORY  TO  RlbCR  priceR  Pav« 
you  mrinf^y.  W<:  ruiUcour  birvc-l<i9 
In  oar  own  new  model  factory  ami 
sell  direct  to  you.  We  put  real 
quality  in  them  and  oar  bicycles 
inuat  Hat.iRfy  yuu. 

44  STYLES,  colorB,  and  oizea  to 
choose  from  inourfamou8  RANGER 
lino.  .Si-n'i  for  t)i({  beautiful  <iitaionr. 

Many  parents  udvanie  tho  firnt 
payment  and  enfrfjctic  boya  by  odd 
JobB— pap'T  route;!,  <]f.liv<Ty  for 
Ktoren,  etc..  make  the  bicycle  earn 
money  (o  meet  I  he  HTnall  monthly  I'avmentfl. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  Approvul  atid  30  DAYS 
TRIAL.      Sile.  t  the  bicyele  you  want  and  terras 
f  Viat  suit  yoa  — caHh  or  easy  payment«.  ,^^ 

TIPCC  lamps,  horns.  wheelH,  Bundriew  and  parts  for  all 
1  lllhw  bieycles— at  half  usuulprices.  SEND  HO  MONEY 
'    ■•  write  today  for  the  biir  new  catalog,  pnreH  and  t.  rms. 

CYCLE    COMPANY 

Dept.  T  177  Chicago 


MEAD 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"G.  L.  E.,  •  Chicago,  lU.— "Should  a  capital 
letter  be  used  in  the  following  underlined  words? 
'I  am  going  easV;  'The  south  is  in  the  saddle'; 
'The  north  pays  the  heaviest  taxes.'" 

The  rule  is,  "Begin  with  a  capital  the  words 
North,  South.  East,  Northeast,  etc.,  when  they 
denote  sections  of  country,  not  when  they  denote 
direction  merely;  as.  The  great.  Northwest; 
There  is  great  prosperity  in  tho  West;  Ohio  is 
cast  of  Illinois."  Capitals  should  be  used  in  tho 
sentences  you  cite — "I  am  going  East";  "The 
South  is  in  the  saddle";  "The  North  pays  the 
heaviest  tajtes." 

"M.  S.,"  Merced,  Calif. — "Kindly  give  me 
tho  pronimciation  and  meaning  of  the  word 
decathlon." 

A  decathlon  is  a  contest  in  which  each  com- 
petitor participates  in  ten  different  events  (from 
Greek  deka,  ten,  and  athlon,  contest),  as  in  ath- 
letics, throwing  the  discus,  400-meter  race,  100- 
meter  liurdle-race,  rtmniug  high  jimip,  1,500- 
meter  race,  pole-vault,  100-meter  race,  running 
broad  jump,  putting  the  shot,  and  throwing  the 
javelin.  The  word  is  pronounced  dek-ath'lon — e 
as  in  gel,  a  as  in  fat,  th  as  in  thin,  o  as  in  not. 

"A.  J.  B.,"  Balboa  Heights,  C.  Z.— "Would 
'day'  or  'days'  be  the  correct  word  to  use  ui  the 
phrase  'on  the  days  preceding  holidays'  in  the 
following  sentence — 'These  special  Simday  and 
hoUday  tickets  will  be  good  only  gomg  on  regu- 
lar ijassenger-tralus  leaving  terminals  at  or  after 
11  o'clock  A.M.  on  Sattu-days  and  on  the  days  pre- 
ceding holidays.'  The  meaning  which  it  is  intended 
to  convey  is  that  the  tickets  are  good  only  on 
the  day  precetling  each  holiday." 

As  there  are  more  holidays  than  one,  there  are 
more  days  than  one  to  precede  them.  Hence,  use 
the  plural — days. 

"P.  J.,"  Canton.  Ohio. — "Please  tell  me 
which  is  correct,  preventative  or  preventive." 

Preventive  is  preferable  to  preventative,  which  Is 
a  corruption  of  the  former  and  has  been  described 
as  a  "barbarism."  It  is  said  to  stamp  any  one 
using  it  as  lacking  in  common  education. 

"E.  M.  T.,"  New  York.  N.  Y.—"  Which  of  the 
following  sentences  is  correct — 'I  told  him  the 
man's  name  is  John  Smith,'  or  'I  told  him  the 
man's  name  was  John  Smith'?" 

Was  and  is  are  sometimes  confused,  especially 
in  dependent  sentences  that  state  imchanging 
facts.  Then  the  present  tense  should  be  used  in  the 
dependent  sentence  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  principal  verb  may  denote  action  in  the 
past.  Say,  "He  said  that  space  is  (not  was) 
inflnite";  "We  assert  that  life  is  everlasting." 
Is  should  be  used  in  the  sentence  you  cite — 
"I  told  him  that  the  man's  name  is  John  Smith." 

"J.  J.  G.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — The  correct 
contraction  for  the  words  did  not  is  didn't,  not 
did'nt. 

"G.  E.  H.,"  Trenton,  N.  J. — "Kindly  advise 

me  just  what  the  term  'vitreous  china'  or  'vitre- 
ous' conveys  to  your  mind." 

The  word  vitreous  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
vitrurn,  glass,  and  the  word  itself  means  "glassy." 
A  vitreous  finish  is  a  glassy  finish.  Vitreous  ware 
is  ware  having  a  glassy  surface  such  as  may  be 
perhaps  best  described  as  resembling  the  glass  or 
glassiness  which  one  sees  in  the  human  eye. 

"L.  A.."  Sebring.  Ohio.— "  (1)  Should  /.  o.  b. 
be  wi-itten  in  capitals  or  small  letters  in  tho  body 
of  a  letter?  What  do  tho  letters  stand  for?  (2) 
Which  is  correct,  thruoul  or  throughout?" 

(1)  The  abbreviation  /.  o.  b.  should  be  written 
with  small  letters  in  tho  body  of  a  letter.  They 
stand  for  "free  on  board."  (2)  Both  throughout 
and  thruoul  are  correct,  the  first  form  being  tho 
normal  spelling,  the  second  tho  simplified  spoiling. 

"I.e.  B.,"  Motley,  Minn. — Ypres  is  pronounced 
i'pr — i  as  in  police. 

"R.  B.  D,"  Waupun,  Wis.— "What  is  the 
correct  proimnciation  of  tho  word  camouftnge'i'" 

Camouflage  is  pronounced  ka"mu"flaz' — a  as  in 
artistic,  m  as  in  rule,  a  as  in  art,  z  as  in  azure. 

"T.  W.  B,"  Pittsburg,  Pa.— "Since  eariy  years 
I  have  been  futniliar  with  the  tioU»d  motto  or 
proverb  used  around  the  world,  '  Wliom  tho  gods 
would  d'wtroy.  they  first  make  mad'    It  Is  always 


referred  to  as  of  Greek  origin,  T  have  exhausta 
a  fine  library  and  a  regiment  of  scholarly  me' 
without  being  able  to  get  its  specific  authorshlc 
Can  you  help  me?  " 

The  proverb  to  which  you  refer  has  been  givei 
in  Latin  and  Greek.  The  Latin  version  reads 
"Quern  Jupiter  vult  perdere,  prius  dementat"- 
Whom  Jupiter  wishes  to  ruin,  he  first  drive 
mad. — Translated  from  the  Greek  by  Joshm 
Barnes  (1654-1712).  The  translation  of  th 
Greek  reads:  "When  a  divinity  would  work  e^^ 
to  a  man,  first  he  deprives  him  of  his  senses."— 
Euripides.  Fragm.  See  also  Sophocles'  Antigone 
620. 

"R.  W.  S.,  '  Los  Angeles,  Calif .—"  Please  1© 
me  ki^ow  the  meaning  of  the  words  '  Simon  Pure." ' 

Simon  pure,  or  the  real  Simon  pare,  is  a  col 
loquiahsm  designating  the  genuine  article.  I 
was  derived  from  an  allusion  to  Simon  Pure,  ; 
character  In  Mrs.  Centlivre's  old  comedy,  "/ 
Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife."  who  is  coimterfeited  b: 
an  impostor. 

_  "A.  R.  B.."  Washington,  D.  C— "Kindh 
mform  me  wtiich  of  the  following  expressions  i: 
correct,  or  if  both  are  permissible,  which  is  pre 
ferred— 'The  three  Misses  Butler,'  or  'The  thrci 
Miss  Butlers.'" 

"The  three  Misses  Butler"  is  preferred  becaus( 
according  to  custom  the  eldest  of  the  ladies  i; 
Miss  Butler,  the  others  being  distinguished  bj 
their  given  names. 

.^'■'J-  9-  H;"  Kennett,  Calif .—"  Which  is  correct 
' differ /rom,'  or  'differ  with'?" 

While  these  phrases  have  both  been  used  foi 
"have  a  different  opinion,"  or  the  Uke,  diffei 
with  is  not  so  good  as  differ  from  in  that  use,  beiuf 
rather  reserved  for  "having  a  difference  with"— 
expressing  conflicting  opinion  to.  Differ  from 
is  thus  properly  the  correlative  of  differen 
from,  and  is  always  to  be  used  when  the  sense  is 
"be  different  from."  Say  "Washington  differ ec 
from  Hamilton  in  temperament,  but  he  did  noi 
differ  with  him  in  poUtical  theory." 

"J.  T.  McK.."  Cochran.  Ga.— "Is  it  propei 
when  phoning  to  say  'I  want  to  speak  to  Mr, 
Smith,'  or  is  with  preferable?" 

You  speak  to  (address)  a  person;  speak  with 
a  person  (converse  with  him);  speak  of  or  a&oi/i 
a  thing  (make  it  the  subject  of  remark) ;  speak 
on  or  upon  a  subject;  in  parliamentary  language, 
speak  to  the  question. 

"L.  A.  W.."  Ansonia.  Conn. — "Eleanora 
Banks  s  Correspondence  Handbook  and  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  give  the  abbrevia- 
tion for  junior  as  Jr. — with  a  capital  'J.'  How- 
ever, one  of  om-  dictators  here  insists  that  he  is 
correct  in  writing  his  name  John  Smith,  jr. — small 
'  j."     Will  you  kindly  give  me  a  riding  on  this?  " 

A  rule  for  the  use  of  capital  letters  reads, 
"Every  title  attached  to  the  name  of  a  person 
begins  with  a  capital  letter,"  and,  wliile  it  is  true 
that  "Junior"  may  not  be  considered  an  actual 
title,  when  it  is  used  in  this  way  it  becomes  an 
essential  part  of  the  name,  and  would  be  governed 
by  the  rule  quoted. 

"A.  H.  T.,"  Coshocton.  Ohio. — "(1)  Is  the 
Scheldt  in  Belgium  a  canal  or  a  river?  If  a 
river  it  must  flow  into  the  North  Sea:  if  a  caual 
it  must  be  fed  by  the  North  Sea.  Some  news- 
papers call  it  a  canal,  others  a  river.  (2)  What 
is  a  bridgehead?" 

(1)  The  Scheldt  is  a  river  in  northern  France, 
Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands;  its  length  is  270 
miles  and  it  flows  into  tho  North  Sea.  (2)  A 
bridge-head  is  a  defensive  work  covering  the  end 
of  a  bridge  nearest  the  enemy. 

"M.  W.  B.,"  Frankfort,  Ky. — "Please  give 
me  the  correct  i)ronunciation  of  the  word  annUilicc. 
I  have  heard  persons  supposed  to  be  purists  accent 
the  second  syllable,  but  can  find  no  authority  for 

this." 

Armistice  is  correctly  pronounced  ar'mi-stis — a 
as  in  art,  first  i  as  in  habit,  second  i  as  in  hit;  not 
ar"mi-stis' — a  as  in  artistic,  first  i  as  in  hit,  sec- 
ond i  as  in  police;  not  ar-mis'tis — a  as  in  artistic, 
i's  as  In  hit. 

"C.  S.,"  Battle  Creek,  Mich. — "Kindly  advise 
what  is  meant  by  'Irredentist'  and  'Italia 
irredenta. ' ' ' 

An  Irredentist  is  one  of  a  party  formed  in  Italy 
about  1S78  to  secure  tho  incorporation  with  thai 
country  of  regions  Italian  in  speech  and  race, 
notably  the  people  of  the  district  around  Trieste 
and  Trent  in  Austria,  Nice  in  Franco,  Corsica, 
and  Malta,  but  subject  lo  other  governments. 
Such  regions  arc  called  Italia  irredenta,  or  un- 
redeemed Italy. 


Alt  Metal  is  the  hallmark 
of  on^  one  manufacturer 


"Art  Metal,"  as  the  originator  of  steel  office 
equipment  for  modern  business  institutions,  has 
carved  its  name  on  the  minds  of  business  people. 

So  impressively  has  it  done  this  that  ''Art  Metal" 
today  has  become  jnore  than  a  trade  title.  To 
many  it  has  become  the  designation  for  all  steel 
furniture.  And  yet  the  real  significance  of  the 
phrase  is  found  only  in  that  equipment  built  by 
the  Art  Metal  Construction  Company,  of  James- 
town, New  York — the  largest  manufacturers  of 
steel  office  equipment  in  the  world. 

The  pride  of  the  designers  of  "Art  Metal"  is 
the  best  assurance  of  its  enduring  supremacy. 
The  label  "Art  Metal"  on  steel  desk,  safe  or 
filing  cabinet  is  the  guarantee  of  quality — the 
undeniable  birthright — the  hallmark  of  only  one 
manufacturer. 


JAMESTOWN.   N.Y. 

9/if  name  of  one  compare-not  of  an  industrjj 
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ITH  motors  and 
mechanism  now  depend- 
able in  almost  every  make 
of  car,  the  far-sighted  buyer 
has  shifted  his  emphasis  to 
the  body.  No  matter  how 
sturdily  the  machinery  can 
withstand  usage,  the  value 
of  the  car  as  a  whole  rests 
vitally  upon  its  appearance. 

Lindividual  craftsmanship 
enables  the  painstaking 
motor  car  manufacturer  to 
protect  your   investment. 

THE  OHIO  BODY  &-  BLOWER  CO. 
CLEVELAND 


Every  square  inch  of 
LiTidividual  metal  and 
cabinet  work  is '  'palmed' ' 
before  painting.  Not 
the  slightest  ripple, 
projection  or  other  flaw 
can  escape  this  search- 
ing test,  because  the 
palm  of  the  human 
hand  is  marvelously 
responsive  to  any 
irregularity. 
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MOTOR-  BODIES 


The  Ohio  Body  &  Blower  Co, 
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''This  is  my  father! "" 

Will  he  say  it  with  pride  when  he  grow^s  up? 


IN  a  middle  western  city  two 
men  sat  talking  about  their 
business  future.     And  one  said: 

**  Have  you  ever  thought  of  it 
this  way,  Ed?  Your  boy  is  a 
little  shaver  now;  he  thinks  you 
are  the  most  wonderful  man 
in  the  world.  You  can  fix  his 
boat,  and  mend  his  velocipede, 
and  tell  him  wonderful  stories. 

"But  it  will  be  only  ten  or 
twelve  years  until  he  goes  to 
college.  The  fathers  of  the 
other  boys,  his  chums,  will  go 
on  to  visit  them.  There  will 
be  a  railroad  president,  perhaps; 
and  a  great  banker;  and  a 
Governor. 

"And  you  will  go;  and  your 
boy  will  say :  '  This  is  my  father, 
boys.' 

"  How  will  your  boy  feel  when 
he  says  it.?  How  will  my  girl 
feel.?  That's  a  question  that 
keeps  coming  back  to  me." 

50%  of  the  men  enrolled 
are  married 

-  .'^UT    of    that     conversation    came 
V.^     an  enrolment  for  the    Alexander 
Ha!  nilton   Institute.     When    men    be- 
gin   to  talk  seriously  of  their  future, 


and  their  children's,  an  enrolment  is 
quite  likely  to  be  the  result. 

For  the  appeal  of  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute  touches  men  in 
their  best  and  finest  moments.  It 
talks  to  them  not  in  terms  of  increased 
income — the  increased  income  follows 
as  a  natural  result  of  its  training. 

In  a  truer  sense  its  product  is  satis- 
faction— the  joy  that  a  man  feels  in 
knowing  that  he  has  made  the  most 
of  his  life,  and  has  not  wasted  years 
in  tasks  beneath  his  capabilities. 

Of  the  thousands  of  men  who  have 
enrolled  in  its  Modern  Business  Course 
and  Service  ^'over  50  per  cent  are 
married.  They  have  no  need  to  fear 
the  judgment  of  their  children's  eyes; 
they  will  be  the  kind  of  men  of  whom 
sons  and  daughters  say:  "This  is 
my  father,"  and  are  proud  of  the 
words. 

Sometimes  success 
comes  too  late 

IT  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  life 
that  money  often  comes  to  a  man 
after  his  need  for  it  has  gone;  and 
success  comes  too  late  to  be  really 
enjoyed. 

It  does  a  man  little  good  to  have 
his  children  proud  of  him  at  seventy, 
if  they  were  apologizing  for  him  at 
forty  and  at  fifty. 

To  shorten  the  path  to  success; 
to  give  you  in  a  few  months  the 
working  knowledge  of  all  departments 
of    business    which    otherwise    require 


years  of  practical  experience — this  is 
the  business  of  the  Institute. 

Only  you  know  what  a  year  of 
your  life  is  worth.  Surely  it  is  worth 
at  least  the  time  of  investigating  a 
training  which  has  helped  other  men 
to  find  a  more  direct  path  to  the 
really  worth  while  positions  in  modem 
business — a  training  whose  appeal 
is  to  the  thoughtful — to  the  heads  of 
homes  in  their  twenties  and  thirties 
and  forties,  eager  for  the  respect  of 
those  they  love. 

The  guide  to  opportunity 

FOR  your  convenience  and  information 
the  facts  about  the  Modern  Business 
Course  and  Service  have  been  published 
in  a  116-page  book  "Forging  Ahead  in 
Business."  It  contains  worth  while  business 
information,  and  letters  from  men  in  posi- 
tions exactly  similar  to  yours.  It  will  be  sent 
without  obligation;  there  is  a  copy  for  every 
man  of  serious  purpose.  Send  for  your 
copy  to-day. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 


382  Astor  Place,  New  York  City 


Send    me     "Forging    Ahead    in 
Business"  without  obligation. 


Name- 


I'rint  'here 


Business 
Address- 


Business 
Position- 
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liOltenJolimly 
Ras  the  Gnmpl 

That's  a  cough  with  a 
croupy  rattle,  so  hurry  for 
the  Musterole  and  rub  it  in 
right  over  the  chest  and 
neck.  How  it  will  tingle  at 
first  and  then  grow  ever 
so  cool.  And  how  it  will 
reach  in  and  penetrate  right 
to  the  spot!  It  will  dis- 
sipate all  the  stuffy  con- 
gestion which  causes  that 
hacking  cough. 

Why  shouldn  *t  grand- 
mother swear  by  Musterole 
for  colds  and  coughs?  It  is 
better  than  a  mustard  plaster 
— good  as  that  was  in  the 
old  days.  And  the  explana- 
tion is  this : 

Musterole  is  made  of  oil  of 
mustard  and  other  home  simples. 
It  penetrates  under  the  skin,  down 
to  the  part.  Here  it  generates  its 
own  heat,  and  this  heat  disperses 
the  congestion.  Yet  Musterole 
w^ill  not  blister.  Musterole,  on 
the  contrary,  feels  delightfully 
cool  a  few  seconds  after  you 
apply  it. 

Try  Musterole  for  Bobby  and 
Helen  and  Dorothy's  croup —and 
for  your  ow^n  cough,  too.  Try  it 
for  rheumatism — it's  a  regular 
router  out  of  all  congestions. 
Alw^ays  keep  a  jar  handy. 

Many   doctors  and  nurses   recommend 

Musterole. 

30c  and  60c  jars — $2.50  hospital  size. 

The    Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PUSTER 
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This  man  has  lost 

an  arm.  His  loss  is  not 
apparent,   because    he 
wears  a  Games  Artificial 
Arm,   which    both  looks 
and  acts  lilse  the  natural 
_arm.     The  elbow  bends, 
wrist  turns,  fingers  flex  and 
erasp.    Only  by  close  inspec- 
tion can  the  Carnes  be  detect- 
ed from  the  living  arm. 
Wearers  of  Games  Arms  dress  them- 
selves,  carry  bu-t{;iKe,  use  knife,  fork, 
pencil  and  pen  and  do  any  kind  of  work, 
including  the  operation  of  intricate  machinery. 

Carnes  Artificial  Arm 

''  Keeps  Men  on  the  Payroll 

Many  highly-trained  artisans  or  mechanics,  after 
the  loss  ol  one  or  bull.  ain.M,  have  been  enabled  by  Carnes 
Arms  to  continue  their  w.irk  with  no  loss  of  qualitj— happy 
earners  instead  of  dependents.  The  Carnes  Arm  is  Incon- 
spicuous and  comfortable  and  its  use  is  quickly  learned. 

Illuslratpd  Bonk  FRFF    *^"''  ^'^?'  illustrated 

lIlUBUaiCU  DUUK  rnCE.  book  expTains  the  Camf  s 
Ami  in  detail  and  contains  the  stories  and  photographs  of 
8::ores  of  tnaimed  persons  restored  to  usefulness.  Sent 
free  to  any  interested  person. 

SOO  Carn««  BulMInc, 
KANSAS  CITY,       MO. 


CARNES  ARTIFICIAL  LIMB  CO. 


f  IVJWr'M'TpjDC  Who  desire  to  secure  patent 
11^  V  Ilii^  1  V./I\.0  should  write  for  our  guide 
book  "HOW  TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  of  your  invention  and 
we  will  give  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171.  Washington,  D.  C. 

fr^^SS'^BANKINC 


^-"1 


Tells  of  the  KTieat  uppoitunities  for  both  men 
and  Women  in  fhis  attractive  profession,  and 
how  you  can  learn  by  tnail  in  spare  time. 
Semi  lor  copy  at  once.  No  obli^ationa. 
E.  G.  Alcorn,  American  School  of  Banklne 
99  Mcl.ene  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio 


For  the  Business  Man  and  Others 

See  article  on  the 

SOCIALIZATION  OF  BUSINESS 

in 

The  Homiletic  Review  for  April 

30  cents  per  copy;  $3.00  per  year 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY       New  York  City 


How  to  Eat  for  Health 

Thousand"  of  pcoplp  tliroushout  thecountrj'  are 
brinKinKall  sorts  of  ilistrossinK  ailments  upon  them- 
selves by  injudicious  eating  and  by  lack  of  a  little 
common  sense  in  the  practise  of  personal  hygiene. 
Read 

"The  Itinerary  of  a  Breakfast" 

by  J).  H.  Kellogg,  M.D. 

in  which  this  famous  health  expert,  the  Medical 
Director  of  the  Battle  Crcfek  Sanitarium,  throws  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  subject  of  the  disposal 
of  bodily  waste  and  teaches  you  in  half  an  hour's 
reading  how  to  save  yourself  many  hours  of  head- 
ache, depression,  nervous  exhaustion,  biliousness, 
heart,  kidney,  and  liver  troubles,  and  other  ills 
brought  on  by  imi>roper  feeding.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  get  rid  of  them  alll 

j2mo.  Cloth,  llliiilratrd.  $1.75;  by  mail,  $1.87 
FunV  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-!?fiO  Fourth  Aftnue,  New  York 


POST 

PAID  ^^^^      -^mBmrn^- 

Perforated 
Coupon  Pages 

ROBINSON   REMINDER 

Tear  Out  When    Attended  To 

Each  memo  a  perforated  coupon  which,  when  attended  to,  is  torn 

out.      Live    notes    only.      No  searching   through   obsolete    notes. 

Everything  ready  for  instant  reference.      Handy  pocliet  in  cover. 

With  each  Reminder  is  an  extra  filler. 


Handsome  Black  Leather 

In  Crosa  Grain  (asat,  colors) 

In  India  Calf 

In  Cowhide 

In  Genuine  Morocco 

In  Imitation  Leather 

In  Cloth  (without  extra  filler) 


Size  B,  Sin.  x6  in. 


Size  A,  3 


SUin.x7i 
$2.00 


$1.25  

1.76  I'  '  2.76 

2.50  •  •  8.60 

2.75  •  •  8.7t 

8.00  •  •  4.00 

.75  -  •  1.00 

25  .  -  .50 

Ladies' Shopping  Reminder.  Size  L2?iin.x35i  in.  .withpencH  and 

extra  Hller,$l,60;  in  Patent  Leather, $1.75;  Genuine  Morocco,f2.25. 

Extra  Fillers 

Per  dozen :  Size  B,  75c    Size  A,  $1.00    Slz»  L,  70e 

Name  in  eold  leaf  on  cover— 25c  extra 

These  prices  subject  to  chanere  withoat  notice. 

If  not  at  your  stationer's,  order  from  us.  IStati&Tiere  urrite. ) 

Robinson  IWfg.  Co.      88  Elm  St.,      Westf ield,  Mass. 


LAW 

Study  At  Home 

fi  Become  a  lawyer,    hegslly  trained  men  win 

[ihiffb  positions  and  biff  euccesa  in  busineas 

Hand  public  life.   Greater  opportunitieB  now 

Htban  ever.'    Be  a  leader.     Lawyers  earn 

J    $3,0OO  to  $10,000  Annually 

p/ We  gTiide  you  step  by  step.    You  can  train 

w  at  home  during  spare  time.    We  prepare  you 

rr  for  bar  examination  in  any  atate.    Money  re- 

j/ funded  according  to  our  Guarantee  Bond  if 

/dissatisfied.       Degrree   of   LL.    B.    confeired. 

i-    Thousands    o  f   successful    students    enrolled. 

■^»».-i— '-^  Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen-votume^^Law 
Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120-paM  Law 
Guide"  and  "Kvidence"  books  free.    Send  for  them— NOW. 

LaSalle  Extension  Uniyersity.      Depl.  352-LB,  Chicag* 

D  ATPKITC  Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
rMI  WLn  I  9m  EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION BLANK.  Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans&Co.,759Nintli,Washington,D.C. 

Delivered  y?u  FREE 

Your  choice  ol  44  •tyl«»,  colors 

and   sizea    in   the    famous   line  of 

'RANGER"  bicycles.    We  pay  the 

freieht  from  Chicago  to  your  town. 

30  Days  Free  Trial  :,!°^^'e 

bicycle  you  select,  actual  riding  test. 
EASY  PAYMENTS   if   desiroH.  at  B 
pmall  advance  over  our  Special  Fac-     y 
tory-to-Rider  cash  prices.  / 

lio  not  buy  until  you  sret  oor  great    i 
new  trial  offer  and  Tow  Factory-    I 
Direct-To-Kider  terms  and  prices.  / 
TinCC  LAMPS,  HORNS,  pedal"  „ 
I  inbdainele  wheels  and  ".jpajr 
parts  for  oirroakee  of  bicy   cles  at 
n».  :m    ^»"    U"u«l     prices.      SEfiraO    NO 

AK0nt»      \Mk/^      m    MONEY  but  write  today  i  .'or  th« 

Boyamak*  V«Kf  || C A D  CYCLE  COM! >ANV 
tiK money     ^^Qf  fflCAU  Degt.  T-t12  CHICAGO 
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THE  ETERNAL  ROMANCE 

The  ba2;aars  of  ancient  Bagdad  and  the  towering  stores  and 
spreading  factories  of  modem  America  are  each  expressions  of 
BUSINESS,  the  Eternal  Romance.  The  difference  lies  in  one  word 
— organization. 

Modern  business  is  organized  making  and  marketing.  Modern 
manufacture,  buying,  and  selling,  are  on  a  gigantic  scale  due  to 
organized  elfort  and  they  call  for  still  greater  perfection  of  organi' 
zation,  for  they  make  demands  which  no  individual  executive  can 
meet.  The  answer  to  this  need  is  Industrial  Engineering  as  practiced 
by  L.  V.  EsTEs  Incorporated. 

EsTES  Service  is  organized  application  and  interpretation  of  the 
laws  of  scientific  management  to  modern  business.  Its  scope  extends 
everywhere  in  the  field  of  business  and  to  all  branches  of  any 
business.  It  finds  the  facts  and  applies  them  fairly  to  the  end  that 
production  is  increased,  costs  are  lowered,  and  products  bettered, 
with  a  direct  benefit  to  manufacturer,  workman  and  consumer. 

EsTES  Service  enters  the  field  of  human  relations  in  Industry  to 
evolve  a  better  working  basis  for  Capital,  Labor  and  Management. 
Its  several  well'organized,  well-defined  divisions  are  all  important 
branches  of  Industrial  Engineering. 

A  special  booklet  dealing  with  the  scope  of  Estes  Service  will 
be  mailed  on  request. 


Number  Three- 

Thc  Scope  of  Estes 

Service 


LY  Estes  Incorporated 

i^=^i  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS  i^=i 

1521  Century  Building  202  South  State  St.,  Chicago 


ORGANIZATION  •   PRODUCTION    CONTROL    >^' 
METHODS  AND    PROCESSES 


^qFot  Higher  Standards 


COSTS  AND   ACCOUNTING   •  APPRAISALS 
INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 


of  Business  ^Management 
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Branch  Houses: 

Albany  New    Orleans 

Baltimore  New  York 

Rirniingliam  Philadelphia 

Boston  Pittbburgli 

Bridgeport  Providence 

Buffalo  Rochester 

Chicago  Scranton" 

Cleveland  St.    Louis 

Detroit  Syracuse 

Hartford  Utica 

Newark      ^  Washington 

Ildf/iHix,    C.iihd  Lo/iJo/i,    England 

Birminghii/fi,  Englivui    (i/,is<rozv,    Scotland 

Paris,    Fnincc 


FAIRBANKS 
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Newark 


P 


How  22  Fairbanks  Branch  Houses 
serve  the  Nation's  Industry 


THE  story  of  The  Fairbanks 
Company's  .service  to  the  na- 
tion's industries  is  too  big  to 
tell  in  type.  You  may  read  the  list 
of  products  which  bear  the  "Fair- 
banks O.  K." — and  yet  grasp  only 
in  part  the  meaning  of  this  mark  of 
merit  on  mechanical  equipment  and 
supplies. 

The  "Fairbanks  O.  K."  and  its 
story  are  told  in  machinery,  tools, 
and  specialties  for  mill,  factory, 
mine,  railway,  farm.  Behind  the 
symbol  of  quality  is  an  idea — to 
supply  the  builders  of  America  with 
all  their  mechanical  needs;  to  group 
under  a  single  guarantee  the  product 
of  many  makers,  each  the  best  in  his 
field;  to  provide,  in  the  nation's 
market-places,  22  Fairbanks  Branch 
Houses  with  full  stocks  of  mechanical 
devices  of  every  sort. 

Fairbanks  valves  for  steam,  water, 
air  and  brine;  trucks  for  factories 
and  warehouses;  Fairbanks  Scales, 
the  world's  standard  weighing  ma- 
chines:    The    "Fairbanks    O.    K." 


guarantee  is  applied  to  these,  as  well 
as  to  mechanics'  tools,  wheelbarrows 
or  concrete  mixers.  The  Fairbanks 
line  runs  all  the  way  from  gasoline 
and  oil  engines  and  Lincoln  electric 
motors,  through  belting,  pulleys,  and 
shafting  to  a  complete  machine  tool 
equipment  for  the  largest  shop. 

"Fairbanks  O.  K."  is  not  only  a 
.mark  of  merit,  applied  to  goods  of 
time-tried  worth;  it  is  the  standard 
of  an  organization  which  constantly 
seeks  new  machines — new  methods 
— better  designs  to  aid  the  nation's 
producers.  Its  service  of  distribu- 
tion has  made  nationally  available 
many  useful  devices  which  other- 
wise might  have  reached  only  a  few 
users. 

Thus  The  Fairbanks  Company 
serves.  Because  it  does  things  in  a 
large  way,  it  does  the  small  things 
well.  Its  painstaking  care  in  day- 
by-day  details  wins  the  confidence 
of  buyers  wherever  mechanical  equip- 
ment and  supplies  are  used. 


m 


Buyers  are  aware  that  the  reservoir  of  machines  and  materials  in  Fairbanks 
Branch  Houses  make  large  stocks  of  their  own  unnecessary. 


*a<L3 


f  fill  11 


THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY 

Administrative  Offices:      NEW  YORK 
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wML^^  TRADE- MARK  Jm^^ 


This  is  Duracord.  Thick, 
heavy  strands,  woven  like 
a  piece  of  fire  hose,  not 
braided.  Picture  shows 
outside  covering  only  vrith 
impregnating  compound 
removed. 


Portable  Electric  Cord 

gets  run  over,  dragged  over 
sharp  edges,  walked  on  and 
abused  in  other  ways.  Work- 
men, however  conscientious, 
cannot  watch  the  entire  length 
of  cord  on  their  portable  electric 
tools  or  extension  lamps. 

Duracord  is  made  to  stand  up 
under  just  such  usage.  Its  thick 
woven  covering  defies  wear  that 
would  ruin  ordinary  cords. 


In  plant  after  plant  where  only 
the  highest  grade  of  equipment 
is  purchased,  Duracord  is  used 
on  all  kinds  of  portable  electric 
tools  and  extension  lamps  that 
require  a  cord  which  must  with- 
stand rough,  hard  service. 

Ask  your  electrical  jobber 
about  Duracord  or  let  us  send 
samples  of  Duracord  and  ordi- 
nary cord  for  you  to  test  and 
compare  yourself. 


Here  is  the  ordinary 
braided  cable  covering. 
Note  the  open  and  porous 
construrtion,  ensily  rut, 
stretched  or  unrtnieled. 
Compare  it  nilk  Ihf  illus- 
tration of  Duracord  above. 


TUBULAR  WOVEN  FABRIC  CO.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


Makers  of  Duraduct 

Flexible  Non-Metallic  Conduit 

and  tubular  vioven  fabrics  of  all  kinds. 
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a//qyed  by  nature  to  resist 


rust 


1 

superheated 
steam 


Window  Screen  is 
practically  everlasting. 


Valve  Fittings  do  not 
erode. 


high  heat 


^//v:\ 


MONEL  is  as  strong 

as  steel  but  will  not  rust ! 


It  is  more  non-corrodible  than  copper  and 
resists  wear  far  better  than  bronze.  It  bur- 
nishes Hke  silver  but  does  not  tarnish.  The 
rapidly  increasing  use  of  MONEL  for  hun- 
dreds of  purposes  both  industrial  and  domestic 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  remarkable  metal 
possesses  a  combination  of  great  strength, 
durability  and  non-corrodibility  that  cannot  be 
matched  by  any  other  available  metal  or  alloy. 

Because  of  these  unique  characteristics 
MONEL  is  fast  displacing  steel,  bronze,  and 
their  alloys  for  special  parts  in  many  lin,es  of 
machinery  and  power  plant  equipment  such 
as  valve  trim,  pump  rods  and  liners,  and 
turbine  blading.  MONEL  is  also  contrib- 
uting greatly  to  the  development  of  the 
chemical  industry  and  is  now  generally  used 
wherever  acids,  strongly  alkaline  solutions,  or 
highly  corrosive  gases  are  manufactured  or 
handled. 

The  use  of  MONEL  for  domestic  purposes  is 
constantly  growing  for  the  same  reasons  that 
lead  to  its  increasing  employment  in  the  in- 


Superior  for  Chemical 
Apparatus. 


salt  air 


Spark  Plug  Electrodes 
stand  up  longer. 


Marine  Fittings  do  not 
corrode. 

dustries.  These  uses  include  window  screens, 
table  cutlery,  refrigerator  lining,  coffee  urns, 
kitchen  equipment,  and  ice  cream  freezers. 

Some  of  the  many  other  purposes  for  which 
MONEL  has  proved  superior  are  marine 
fittings,  roofing,  spark  plug  electrodes,  golf 
club  heads,  and  surgical  instruments. 

MONEL  is  a  natural  alloy  of  67%  nickel, 
28%  copper  and  5%  other  metals.  It  can  be 
machined,  cast,  forged,  rolled,  drawn,  brazed, 
soldered  and  welded  by  electric  or  oxy- 
acetylene  method.  Wherever  it  is  used  wear 
is  largely  reduced  and  corrosion  prevented. 

Manufacturers  are  using  MONEL  in  larger  and  larger 
quantities  for  a  wider  and  wider  variety  of  purposes  be- 
cause they  have  found  that  MONEL  renders  a  service 
that  effects  great  economy  and  efficiency  over  the 
material  previously  used. 

Our  experience  as  sole  producers  of  MONEL  Metal 
since  its  discovery  in  1905,  is  at  your  disposal  through 
our  Sales  or  Technical  Departments. 


The  International  Nickel  Company  has  served  industry  for  more  than  half  a  century  through  the  production  of  a 
wider  variety  and  increasing  number  of  better  Nickel  products.  In  purchasing  INCO  Monel  Metal,  INCO  Nickel, 
and  INCO  Nickel  Salts,  you  are  assured  of  the  highest  and  most  uniform  grades  of  Nickel  that  the  world  produces. 


THE    INTERNATIONAL   NICKEL   COMPANY 
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Blaw  Steel  Road  Forms  used  in  the 
construction  of  America's  highways 
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3  Bla  w  Speedster  Bucket  a  in  Plant 
of  General   Motors    Co.,    Saginaw 


Designing  and  fabricating  steel  build- 
ings— a  main  activity  of 
Blaw- Knox  Co, 


:S:#ir5 


>n|- 


••«i 


Building  Structures  for  all  Time 
B 


iLAW-KNOX  products  are  in- 
struments of  economy.  They 
last  and  last,  and  they  impart  per- 
manency to  construction.  Every 
product  is  a  means  to  fulfill  Blaw- 
Knox  service.  And  that  service  is 
far-reaching. 

Blaw- Knox  Company  merely  asks 
what  is  to  be  accomplished.  Then 
everything  in  engineering  skill  and 
equipment  is  furnished  to  make  the 
original  plan  an  accomplished  fact. 

Whether  a  highw^ay,  subw^ay  or 
sewer,  concrete  building  or  bridge 
is  to  be  constructed,  Blaw  steel 
forms  are  designed  to  make  that 
work  permanent.  Designed  to  make 
that  work  free  of  inaccuracies 
and  to  effect  a  tremendous  saving 
over  wood-forms. 

Bla'w-Knox  service  is  known  and 
appreciated  in  numerous  fields. 
W^herever  high-temperature  fur- 


naces are  reducing  solids  to  molten 
masses,  Knox  Patented  "Water- 
cooled  Appliances  typify  the  Blaw- 
Knox  principle  as  they  give  long 
life  to  the  furnace  and  allow  men 
to  work  in  comfort. 

Too,  contractors  and  industrial 
plants  know  well  the  speed,  du- 
rability and  economy  of  the  Blaw 
Clamshell  bucket  for  digging  and 
rehandling  any  loose  bulk  material. 
Each  Blaw  bucket  is  built  to  meet 
special  requirements  whether  it  is 
to  serve  one  purpose  or  many. 

Where  a  high-tension  line  is  to 
be  carried,  Blaw -Knox  Company 
furnishes  steel  towers  not  just  as  a 
product  is  sold  over  the  counter 
but  as  a  part  of  a  service  which 
definitely  assumes  the  responsibility 
of  carrying  that  line. 

Blaw-Knox  service  is  here  to  be 
called  upon. 


BLAW-KNOX  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh 


Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


These  products  are  built  and  trade-marked  by  Blaw-Knox  Company 


Blaw  Steel  Forms  for  all  kinds  of 

concrete  work— sewers,  tunnels, aque- 
ducts, dams,  culverts,  bridges,  retain- 
ing walls,  factory  buildings  and  ware- 
houses, columns,  floors,  foundations, 
manholes,  subway8,'reservoirs,  piers, 
roads,  sidewalks,  etc. 

Blaw^  Clamshell  Buckets  and 

Automatic  Cableway  Plants  for  dig- 
ging and  rehandling  earth,  sand, 
gravel,  coal,  ore,  limestone,  tin,  scrap, 
slag,  cinders,  fertilizers,  rock  prod- 
ucts, etc. 

Knox    Patented    Water- 

COOLED  Doors,  Door  Frames,  Ports, 


Bulkheads,  Front  and  Back  Wall 
Coolers,  Reversing  Valves,  etc.,  for 
Open  Hearth,  Glass  and  Copper  Fur- 
naces; water-cooled  standings, 
shields,  and  boshes  for  Sheet  and 
Tin  Mills. 

Fabricated  Steel  — Manufactur- 
ing plants,  bridges,  crane  runways, 
trusses,  etc. 

Towers — for  supportlng+iigh-tenslon 
transmission  lines. 

Plate  Work— Riveted  and  welded 
steel  plate  products  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 


BLAW-KNOX   COMPANY 
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The  arteries  of  the  oil  fields 

^Today,  the  Oil  Industry,  still  in  its  infancy,  ranks  third  in  America's 
industrial  life.  Tomorrow,  with  its  promise  that  oil  may  rival  coal  as 
the  chief  fuel  of  the  nation,  may  see  a  development  of  this  great 
business  hitherto  undreamed  of. 

Pipe  is  the  essential  tool  of  the  oil  industry — pipe  for  drilling  thousands  of  feet  into  the 
ground,  through  sand  and  rock,  under  tremendous  pressure;  pipe  for  carrying  the  precious 
fluid  thousands  of  miles  across  country,  despite  ravages  of  the  weather  and  the  corroding 
agencies  often  found  in  the  soil.  These  thousands  of  miles  of  pipe,  vital  to  the  industry, 
have  well  been  termed  the  arteries  of  the  oil  fields. 

It  is  significant  that  the  practical  oil  man,  who  knows  the  terrific  torsional  and  vibratory 
strains  to  which  pipe  is  subjected  in  drilling,  the  losses  that  may  result  from  poor 
threading  and  the  leaks  that  come  from  pitting  and  corrosion,  chooses  Reading  Wrought 
Iron  Pipe,  the  pipe  of  sinewy,  enduring  strength,  permeated  at  its  birth  in  the  white 
heat  of  the  puddling  furnace  with  rust-resisting  slag. 

The  qualities  that  adapt  Reading  Wrought  Iron  Pipe  to  the  severe  strains  of  oil 
country  service,  also  render  it  the  best  for  plumbing,  heating  and  refrigerating  lines 
in  every  type  of  building. 


Specify  Reading — the  pipe  that  endures 


I 


New  York 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 


Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Dallas 


READING  IRON  COMPANY,  Reading,  Pennsylvania 
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TRUCKS  THAT  MEET 
THE  EMERGENCY 


The  Motor  Truck  is 
essential  in  emer- 
gencies. 


SERVICE  Trucks  re- 
lieve  San  Francisco 
food  crisis. 


SERVICE  Trucks 
furnish  unfailing 
dependable  trans- 
portation. 


This  composite  en- 
dorsement was  writ- 
ten by  the  following 
SERVICE  owners: 

Levering  Bros.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

The  R.  C.  Maxwell  Co., 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
The  Harris  Transfer  Co., 
indianapolis,  Ind. 


I 


N  every  line  of  business,  wherever  there  is  need  for  the  movement  of 
goods,  there  come  emergency  periods,  times  when  swift,  dependable, 
immediate  transportation  is  essential. 

During  the  late  emergency  when  our  railroad  facilities  were  congested 
- — in  England  during  the  recent  railway  strike — in  New  York  City  when 
a  walkout  of  marine  workers  threatened  a  food  famine — in  Galveston 
when  supplies  were  rushed  to  that  storm  devastated  area,  and  in  every 
day  business  when  sources  of  supply  and  demand  must  be  reached 
quickly  and  without  fail — the  motor  truck  has  proved  and  is  proving  an 
emergency  factor  of  incalculable  worth. 

During  the  recent  railroad  strike  in  Northern  California,  SERVICE  Motor 
Trucks  not  only  performed  emergency  service,  but  demonstrated  their 
great  usefulness  as  vehicles  with  which  to  transport  perishable  food  pro- 
ducts. When  the  situation  was  becoming  alarming,  a  fleet  of  SERVICE 
trucks,  operated  by  the  Dodd  Warehouse  Company,  were  dispatched  to 
Modesto  to  bring  back  to  the  Bay  city  markets  many  tons  of  perishable 
fruits,  vegetables  and  other  foods.  As  a  result  a  critical  situation  was 
greatly  relieved.  This  record  is  typical  of  SERVICE  performance  in  emer- 
gency and  it  also  serves  to  emphasize  the  high  efficiency  of  the  motor  truck, 
not  only  in  times  of  unusual  need,  but  as  a  regular  carrier. 

Wherever  there  is  need  for  efficient  haulage,  manufacturers,  jobbers, 
merchants  and  farmers  who  use  SERVICE  Motor  Trucks  are  recom- 
mending them  as  vital — "  Builders  of  Business"  equal  to  any  and  every 
emergency.  They  tell  their  stories  in  the  following  composite  en- 
dorsement : 

"Our  SERVICE  Truck  has  given  us  far  the  best  service  of  any  truck  we  have 
ever  had;  Our  trucks  have  been  employed  in  the  hardest  kind  of  work  for 
over  a  year  with  practically  no  expense;  There  is  none  better  than 
SERVICE  for  dependable  and  economical  operation." 

In-built  in  every  SERVICE  Motor  Truck  is  the  ability  to  give  perfect 
performance,  to  stand  up  not  only  under  the  routine  grind — but  when 
the  emergency  comes  to  meet  it  with  the  same  unfailing  dependability. 


MOTOR  TRUCKS 
Builders  of  Business 


SERVICB  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO.  W^abash. Indiana.  U.    S.  A. 


NEW  YORK— 87-89  Weit  End  Avenue 


CHICAGO— 2617-25  South  Waba«h  AvenUO 
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/^  HE  graceful  slant- 
*-"^  i'n^  lines  of  the 
Harrison  Radiator  on 
the  new  Mitchell  Six 
harmonize  perfectly 
with  the  adv  anced 
body  design  of  thisirr)- 
pressive   1920  model. 
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JVlitchell  cars  are  equipped  with  Harrison  Radiators.  Here 
again  is  recognition  by  another  leading  manufacturer  that  the 
use  of  Harrison   Radiators  assures  most  efficient  engine  cooHng. 

Harrison   Radiator  Corporation 

General  Offices  and  Factory :  Lockport,  N.  Y.         General  Sales  Offices:  Detroit,  Michigan 


Original 
Hexagon 
Cellular 
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Piston  Rin^s  must  be  capable  of 
expansion,  in  order  to  fit  snugly 
against  the  cylinder  walls.  For 
cylinders  vary  considerable  in 
diameter, even  in  the  same  engine. 


This  expansion  is  provided  for  in 
the  Inland  Piston  Ring  by  the 
spiral  cut.  It  always  fits  tightly 
because  it  uncoils  like  a  spring. 


Inland  Rings  make 
old  motors  new 

When  the  cylinders  of  your  motors 
become  worn  and  "out  of  round" — 
it  is  then  you  most  need  Inland 
Piston  Rings. 

For  Inlands  readily  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  variations  of  the 
cylinder  walls. 

The  Inland  is  the  only  piston  ring 
with  a  spiral  cut.  It  uncoils  and 
contracts  like  a  spring  maintain- 
ing a  snug,  tight  contact  against 
the  walls  of  the  cylinder. 

And,  because  made  in  one  piece  and 
cut  spirally,  it  is  entirely  without 
gaps. 

No  oil  or  gas  can  leak  through  and 
cause  trouble. 

If  your  engin  e  is  old  or  runs  poor- 
ly, look  to  your  piston  rings. 

Inland  Machine  Works 

1636  Locust  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


INIAND 

ONE-PIECE  PISTON  RING 
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Hudson  Also  Supreme 
In  Distinction 


Note  How  it  Sets  the  Style,  and  the  Super-Six 
Motor  Which  Increases  Power  72%  and  Adds 
Years  to  Endurance  is  Exclusive  in  Hudson 


We  have  never  sought  to  develop  the 
Hudson  Super-Six  as  the  greatest  speed 
and  power  car  in  the  world. 

It  is  true  that  in  speed — in  hill-climb- 
ing— in  quick  acceleration — no  stock  car 
ever  matched  it.  Official  records  show 
that.  But  they  are  incidental.  They 
were  made  in  tests  to  prove  Hudson 
endurance. 

Surely  these  great  performance  quali- 
ties are  enough  to  account  for  Hudson's 
five  years  of  leadership  as  the  largest 
selling  fine  car  in  the  world.  Every  owner 
must  feel  pride  in  the  knowledge  he  has 
of  Hudson  supremacy. 

Yet  a  large  class  of  Hudson  buyers 
selected  it  for  an  altogether  different 
quality. 

A  Distinctive  Design 
An  Exclusive  Motor 

Thousands  chose  it  with  an  eye  single 
to  its  beauty,  charm  and  notable  appear- 
ance. They  hold  none  can  surpass  it  in 
distinction.  For  the  Hudson  looks  its 
supremacy  in  every  line. 

But  it  is  idle  to  think  that  those  who 
primarily  seek  fine  appearance  in  a  car 
do  not  value  the  mechanical  superiority 
of  the  Hudson  Super-Six. 

Granted  you  will  never  require  such 
great  speed,  yet  Hudson's  capacity  means 
less  than  half  load  in  ordinary  driving. 
It  insures  absolute  freedom  from  strain. 

That  extra  reserve  power  means  much 
on  hills.     It   means  much   in  flexibility 


and  in  quick  response.  It  saves  much 
changing  of  gears.  It  means  utter 
smoothness — due  to  less  vibration  than 
any  other  type  ever  achieved. 

That,  too,  is  a  matter  of  record.  The 
official  proofs  are  open  to  all. 

In  the  exclusive  Super-Six  motor 
vibration  is  reduced  almost  to  nil.  Motor 
efficiency  is  increased  80%.  Motor  power 
is  increased  72%,  without  added  size  or 
cylinders.  Endurance  is  almost  doubled. 
The  Super- Six  principle  would  add  these 
advantages  to  any  conventional  type,  six- 
cylinder  motor.     But  no  other  can  use  it. 

Its  type  gives  Hudson  every  advantage. 
Why  pay  as  much  or  more  for  a  lesser  car? 

All  Accept  Hudson 
as  the  Pattern  Car 

And  you  will  find  in  the  Hudson  all 
the  beauty  and  luxury  that  imagination 
and  skilled  workmanship  can  create. 

But  while  its  appearance  is  prized  by 
all  Hudson  owners,  and  even  dictates  the 
choice  of  many,  to  most  who  know  the 
Hudson  its  chief  appeal  must  always  be 
its  performance  and  endurance. 

By  every  test  the  Super-Six  proves 
superiority — official  records. 

The  supply  of  Hudsons  has  never  been 
sufficient  for  the  demand.  Thousands 
have  waited  months  for  certain  wanted 
models.  You  can  insure  yourself  against 
disappointment  in  delivery  only  by  plac- 
ing your  order  well  ahead  of  the  time  you 
will  require  it. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 


(3023) 
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Be  An 
Expert 

Accountant 

— The  Man  Who  Directs 

Everywhere  in  business  there  is  need  for  the  man 
who  knows  Higher  Accounting.  To  meet  the  com- 
petitive conditions  that  exist  today,  waste  must  be 
ehminated,  accurate  cost  systems  must  be  installed, 
economies  must  be  put  into  effect  and  the  manage- 
ment must  have  the  whole  situation  charted  and 
ehown  in  figures  whenever  wanted. 

Over  500,000  American  concerns  today  need  the 
services  of  men  who  can  do  this.  That  shows  where 
opportunity  is.  Write  today  for  information  about 
the  course  in  Higher  Accounting  given  by  LaSalle 
Extension  University. 

Learn  Higher  Accounting 
By  Mail 

The  LaSalle  method  will  train  you  by  mail  under  the  di- 
rect supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A., 
former  Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois, 
assisted  by  a  staff  of  Certified  Public  Accountants  including 
members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants.  Analy- 
sis and  Organization,  and  the  Principles  of  Accounting,  Au- 
diting, Commercial  Law  and  Scientific  Management  all  made 
clear;  and  you  will  be  given  special  preparation  for  the  C.  P. 
A.  examinations.  You  can  now  learn  at  home  in  your  spare 
time  while  you  hold  your  p-esent  position.  Pay  for  the 
course  a  little  each  month  if  you  wish. 

LaSalle  Students  and  Graduates 

of  our  various  specialised  departments  can  now  be  found 
employed  by  practically  all  the  large  railroad  and  commer- 
cial organizations  in  the  United  States.  For  instance— 
Penntylvania  R.  R.  2102,  American  Telegraph  &  Telephone 
Co.  811,  U.  S.  Steel  Corporations  S09,  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
R.  R.  9i6,  Chicago  &  N.  W.  Ry.  712,  Swift  &  Co.  SOS, 
Standard  Oil  Co.  390,  Armour  &  Co.  36i. 

Over  35,000  new  students  now  enroll  annually.  The  LaSalle 
organization  consists  of  950  people,  including  a  staff  of  460 
business  experts,  professional  men,  text  writers,  special 
lecture  writers,  instructors  and  assistants. 

Free  Consulting  Service 

As  a  LaSalle  student,  you  will  also  be  entitled  to  the  free 
ose  of  our  Consulting  Service  which  gives  you  the  privilege 
of  calling  on  our  staff  of  experts  in  any  department  at 
any  time  when  you  need  special  help  or  counsel.  LaSalle 
Extension  University  is  a  clearing  house  of  business  infor- 
mation and  through  its  many  highly  specialized  depart- 
ments is  organized  and  equipped  to  render  a  practical 
and  distinct  service  which  cannot  be 
supplied  by  any  other  institution  of 
similar  character. 

Send  Coupon 

We  will   send   fall   particulars 
also   a  free  copy  of  "Ten   Years' 
Promotion  in  One,"  a  book   that 
has  been  an  inspiration  to  more 
thanl85.000ambitiouBmen.  Send 
for  your  copy  now. 


laSalle  extension  university 

"The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World ' ' 
Dept.  352- BB  Chicago,  Illinois 

Without  cost  or  obligation  on  my  part,  please  send  me 
particulars  regarding  your  Home  Study  Course  of  Training 
in  Higher  Accounting  and  your  valuable  boots  for  ambitious 
men,  "Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One," 


Name 

Present  Position 

Address 

Every    Married    Couple 

and  all   who    contemplate    marriage 

Should  Own 

thii  complete  informative  book 

"TheScienceofaNewLife" 

By  JOHN  COWAN.  M.D. 

Endorsed  and  recommended  by 
foremost  medical  and  religious 
critics.  Unfolds  the  secrets  of 
married  happiness,  so  often  re- 
vealed too  late !  We  can  give 
only  a  few  of  the  29  cliapter 
subjects  here  as  this  book  is  not 
meant  for  children. 

Marrlajre  and  Itii  AdTantafreii.  Affa  at 
Which  to  Marry.  \mv/  of  Choice.  I,<ivc 
Anatyzrrl,  Qualitictt  Ono  Should  Avoid  in 
ChooHifiif.  Anat'»my_  of  Koprfiduction. 
AmativcnfHB.  ('ontinr'ncf.  Children. 
Ci-oiuM.  Conception  Pregnancy,  Con- 
flnomi'nl.  TWILIGHT  SLKKI'.  Nur«lni(. 
How  a  Happy    Marrii^d    Life  ia  Spcurvu. 

OcNrriptivi*  circular  irivinir  full  and  com- 
plaU;  table  of  contenta  rnallod  FREK. 

PUBLISHING    CO. 

New  York  City 


Special  Offer 

Thf  ruifular  price  Is 
S3. 00.  in  order  trj  tn- 
troduct!  thin  work  into 
•*  iriAny  nuiuhhorhoodn 
«B  posiiibli;  wo  will  iu;nd 
one  ropy  of  our  Hpeclal 
S2.00  edition  tu  any 
r«;ad(!r  of  thin  Maira 
7.\n*:.  postpaid  upon 
receipt  of  S2.00. 


THE  DIGEST 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 

INDEX 

We  print  below  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  schools  and  colleges  vi'hose  an- 
nouncements appear  in  The  Digest  in 
March.  The  March  6th  issue  con- 
tains a  descriptive  announcement  of 
each.  We  suggest  that  you  write  for 
catalogs  and  information  to  any  of  the 
institutions  listed  below^,  or  w^e  will  gladly 
answer  your  inquiry.  Reliable  informa- 
tion procured  by  school  manager  is  avail- 
able without  obligation.  Price,  locality, 
size  of  school  or  camp,  age  of  child,  are 
all  factors  to  be  considered. 

School  Department  of 
THE  LITERARY  DIGEST. 

GIRLS'  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Shorter  College Rome,  Ga. 

Brenau  College  Conservatory.  .Gainesville,  Ga. 
Illinois  Woman's  College.  ..  .Jacksonville,  111. 

The  Sargent  School Cambridge,  Mass. 

Miss  Mason's  School 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

The  Baldwin  School Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

School  of  Horticulture  for  Women. .  Ambler,  Pa. 

Stuart   Hall Staunton,   Va. 

HoUins  College Hollins,  Va. 

BOYS'  PREPARATORY 

Milford   School Milford,   Conn. 

Shattuck  School Faribault,  Minn. 

MILITARY 
Hitchcock  Military  Academy .  .  San  Rafael,  Gal. 

Lake  Forest  Academy Lake  Forest,   111. 

Missouri  Military  Academy Mexico,  Mo. 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  GIRLS 

Wyonegonic  Camps Moose  Pond,  Me. 

Sea  Pines  Camp Brewster,  Mass. 

Sargent  Camps.  .  . Peterboro,  N.  H. 

Camp  Junaluska .Lake  Junaluska,  N.  C. 

Camp  Nakanawa.  .Bloomington  Springs,  Tenn. 

Camp  Farwell Wells  River,  Vt. 

The  Teela-Wooket  Camps Roxbury,  Vt. 

Camp   Winnahkee Mallett's  Bay,   Vt. 

Wynona  Camp Fairlee,  Vt. 

SUMMER    SCHOOLS    AND    CAMPS    FOR 
BOYS 

Culver  Summer  Schools Culver,   Ind. 

The  Kineo  Camps Harrison,  Me. 

Camp  Maranacook Readfield,  Me. 

Winona  Camp Moose  Pond,   Me. 

Camp  Winnecook Unity,  Me. 

Camp  Kawasawa Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Camp   Wachusett Holderness,   N.   H. 

Camp  Pok-o'-Moonshine ....  Willsboro,  N.  Y. 
Dan  Beard  Woodcraft  Camp.  .Pocono  Mts.,  Pa. 
Camp  Champlain Mallett's  Bay,  Vt. 

CO-EDUCATIONAL 
Bob- White  Farm  and  Camp .  .  .  Ashland,  Mass. 

SCHOOLS    FOR    BACKWARD    CHILDREN 

The  Bancroft  School.  ....  .Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

The  Hedley  School Glenside,  Pa. 

Miss   Woods    School Roslyn,  Pa. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 

Bogue   Institute Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Boston  Stammerers'  Institute.  .Boston,  Mass. 
The  Lewis   School Detroit,  Mich. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Michigan   State  Auto   School .  .  Detroit,   Mich. 


J.   S.   OGILVIE 
S7-I  Rote  Street 


stAmmeriMg 

Complete  and  permanent  cure  effected  at  Bogue  Institute. 
An  institution  with  national  patronage,  for  stammerers  only. 
Founded  1901.  Scientific  treatment — combines  training  of 
brain  with  speech  organs.  Strongly  endorsed  by  medical 
profession.  70-page  bo  jk  with  lull  i  articulats,  mailed  free 
to  all  stammerers.  Address  Benjamin  N.  Bogue,  President, 
4274  Bogue  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

BOOKKEEPER 

GET  OUT   OF   THE   RUT: 

become  a  certified  Public  or  Cost  Accountant;  go  into  busi- 
ness for  yourself,  demand  for  expert  accountantscxceeds  the 
supply;  many  of  our  graduates  earn  ever  ffi.OOO  yearly;  have 
more  business  than  they  can  handle;  learn  at  home  in  Rpare 
time  by  our  new  system.  Write  for  booklet  and  Bpecial  offer. 

We  have  no  Solicitors. 
Universal  Business  Institute,  302  Pullman  Bldg.,  New  York 


i^arkLANGUAGESbyLISTENING 

ON    K(C7^/?0>iW  PHONOGRAPH 


.•t  lirmrbv  the  Cortina  Plione 

Method  efiuipment.    Krec  Trial 

in  your    home.       lindorsed     by 

leadini-   tJniversilies,       Booklet 

fri'e,     I'.asy  payments. 

CORTINA  ACADEMY,    Saile  699,  12  E.  46lh  St.,  New  York 


Accountancy 

— are  you  interested 

in  theC.P.A. degree, 

in  a  career  as  pro- 
fessional accountant, 
cost    analyst,    auditor, 

officemanager,  treasurer, 
controller,  tax  specialist? 

The  Pace  Standardized 
Courses  in  Accountancy  and 
Business  Administration  have 

already  lifted  thousands  of  forward- 
looking  men  and  women  throughout 
the  country  from  routine  and  restricted 
employment  to  positions  of  wide  re- 
sponsibility  and   growing    influence. 

You  can  make  your  economic  future 
equally  secure  if,  like  them,  you  will  de- 
velop your  potential  abilities  by  means  of 
over-time  study — purposeful,  intensive, 
sustained  study.  You  can  command  the 
educational  service  of  the  Pace  Organi- 
zation at  any  time,  anywhere. 

$7  Month's  Trial  Instruction 

The  Pace  Courses  are  available  all  tlie  year  round 
in  day  and  evening  class  groups  at  Pace  Institute, 
Washington,  Boston,  and  New  York,  and  by 
Extension  through  the  mails.  When  studied  by 
Extension,  the  course  iray  be  taken  for  a  month's 
trial  instruction  for  $7  (texts  and  tuition),  with  no 
obligation  to  continue.  You  can  thus,  at  small 
outlay,  test  your  ability  to  make  progress  through 
Extension  Instiuction. 

"MAKING  Send  for  details  of  the  17  trial  ofTer 
DC  A  rvv  > »  ^"'^  ^'^°  ^'"^  ^  complimentary  copy 
KtAUY  of    "Making    Ready,"   a   32-page 

booklet  which  contains  much  helpful  infoimation 
about  economic  opportunities  for  Accountancy- 
educated  men  and  women. 

Pace  &  Pace 

Department  16 

Hudson  Terminal,  30  Church  St.,  N.  Y. 


At  a  Discount 
of  40  to  80% 


Books  of  the  Better  Sort 

of  alt  leading'  publishers. 
Fine  Catalng  B  92  now  ready. 
Mailed  Free. 

MORRIS  BOOK  SHOP 
>24  N.  Wabash  Are.,  Cbtoaffo 


Spanish-FrenehEngh'sh-ltalfoM 


/Become  A\ 
Master  Of 
Language 

In    15    Minutes    a    Day 

Sherwin  Cody,  the  wcU-known  teach- 
er of  practical  English,  has  perfected  a 
new  patented  invention  which,  in  15 
minutes  of  your  daily  spare  time,  will 
quickly  give  you  unusual  command  of 
language.  Students  of  this  '*  100' ,,  Self- 
Correcting  Method "  secured  more  im- 
provement tn  five  weeks  than  hud  pre- 
viously been  obtained  by  other  pupils  in 
two  years.  15  minutes  each  day  of 
YOUR  spare  time  can  now,  thru 
Sherwin  Cody,  make  you  speak  or  write  clearly,  force- 
fully, correctly,  and  convincingly. 

"100%  Self-Correct Jng  Course" 

The  avor.'iKO  pcr.son  in  business  is  only  61'',',  cllicicnt 
in  the  vital  points  of  KnRlisli  Rrlimniar.  That  in  be- 
cause the  methods  of  leacliinK  EnKlish  in  Kchool  left 
the  student  only  a  ha/y  idea  of  the  subject — the 
"rules"  did  not  stick  in  your  mind.  But  Sherwin 
Cody's  new  invention  u|>sets  all  old  standards  of 
teachinK  ICnRlish.  And  it  overcomes  the  only  weak 
point  in  instruction  by-mail.  It  actually  takes  the 
I)lace  of  an  instructor  at  your  elbow.  It  assiKns  yon 
lessons  in  Letter  VVritinu,  .SpellinR.  Punctuation, 
(Iraniiiiar,  ReadinK  and  C'onversintion,  corrects  th«?m 
for  you,  and  anticipates  your  (juestions,  It  even 
guides  your  paper  and  assigns  you  your  claHt*  per- 
centage till  you  reach  the  100%  mark. 

Interttting  Free   Booklet 

Mr.  Cody  hns  wiillcn  nn  IntirmliiiK  liouklit  xiplnininR  •bout  h]; 
If  you  fr<'I  your  lai;k  of  IjinifUOKt*  " 


new  course  in  (lotllil. 


'owtT, 


If 


you  ore  rvcr  i>mbftrrQH«cti  by  niistRki'ii  in  uramniar,  Hpplltnir  or 
liunctuation,  if  you  fnnnot  rommaitd  tin-  •Xact.  correct  worda  to 
t'xprpHH  vour  idcBii,  this  booklet  will  bi»  ft  rcvcliitlon  to  you.  Send 
fill  It  now.  Lonrn  how  Sherwin  Cody'*  new  invention  m>k<l  com- 
niand  of  InnKuriiro  e*By  to  irnln  in  16  ndnuteS  of  your  dally  spare 
time.     Mail  a  letter  or  iiontcnrd  for  thia  booklet  at  once. 

SHERWIN    CODY    SCHOOI,    OF    ENGLISH 

Dept.  7i.  News  BulUllna,  Rochester,  N.  'V. 
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Boiling  Water  three  inches  under  the  icel 


f 


THERE  is  nothing  new  in 
the  idea  of  covering  pipes 
so  that  some  of  the  heat  in 
them  may  be  saved. 

But  the  exact  science  of 
maintaining  temperature  of 
fluids  in  pipes  and  other  con- 
tainers passing  through  a  me- 
dium of  different  temperature 
is  of  comparatively'  recent 
origin. 

To  know  the  value  of  heat 
saving  materials  and  the  cor- 
rect manner  to  use  them  is  the 
basis  of  the  science  of  insula- 
tion. And  it  is  to  this  knowl- 
edge, combined  with  years  of 
manufacturing  skill,  labora- 
tory research  and  the  appli- 
cation of  our  products,  that 
Johns  -  Manville  insulation 
owes  its  position  to-day — in 


fact,  it  is  the  mother  business 
of  this  Company. 

For  instance — it  is  doubtful 
if,  twenty-five  years  ago,  the 
conditions  shown  here  and 
described  in  the  column  to  the 
right  could  have  been  met 
efficiently.  Now  such  a  prob- 
lem is  simply  a  matter  of 
engineering  calculation,  based 
on  materials  whose  efficiency 
is  accurately  known  in  advance. 

Accurately  known  because 
Johns -Manville  insulating 
materials  are  the  result  of  the 
most  careful  study  of  all  ma- 
terials and  methods  for  heat 
saving.  No  Johns  -  Manville 
insulating  material  is  advo- 
cated for  use  until  it  has  proven 
with  exactitude  to  be  the 
most  efficient  for  the  purpose. 


THE  two  steam  lines  are  each 
2193  feet  long,  running  cross- 
country on  overhead  supports — all 
exposed  to  weather  the  entire 
distance. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  initial 
gauge  pressure  is  160  lbs.  and  the 
superheat  94°,  so  little  heat  escapes 
that  snow  and  ice  lie  on  the  pipe  line 
— unmelted. 

The  picture  above  will  give  you  a 
good  idea  of  how  this  remarkable 
heat  saving  was  secured — and  by 
these  standard  Johns-Manville  ma- 
terials: 

Asbesto-Sponge  Felted  Sec- 
tional Insulation,  lY^"  thick,  was 
first  applied  to  the  pipes  and  wired 
on  without  canvas. 

Johns  '  Manville  Hair  Insula- 
tion, 1  ii"  thick,  was  then  wrapped 
around  the  Asbesto-Sponge — and 
finally 

3-ply  Johns-Manville  Asbestos 
Weather-Proof  Felt  was  wired  on 
over  the  hair"  insulation  to  make  an 
absolutely  weather-proof  jacket. 

You  will  note  that  these  are  all 
standard  Johns-Manville  Insula- 
tions, included  in  the  list  below: 

Asbesto-Sponge  Felted,  85%  Mag- 
nesia, Asbestocel,  Zero  Insulation, 
Anti-Sweat  Insulation,  Ammonia 
Insulation,  Underground  Steam 
Conduit  and  Insulating  Cements. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 
New  York  City 

JO  Factories — Branches  in 
63  Large  Cities 

For  Canada 
Canadian  Johns-Manville  Co.,Ltd., Toronto 


Johns  -Manville 

Serves  in  Conservation 


Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 

INSUVaTION 

that  kfcpi  the  heat  when  a  bdongs 


CEMENTS 

d>at  m^  baiUr  »d//i  teak-prot^ 

ROOFINGS 

tStai  att   do*rn  )Err   nJa 

PACKINGS 

that  tavt  poi^tr  wtfjtr 

LININGS 
thst  mdkt  braka  tafe 
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lifi'-    V"       .  y     * 
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f*c: 


««*«•  ^'-•^"isiiW^asHB*. 


I     .7%^  ^<3';^  Speaks: 

One  of  the  reasons  I  always 
carry  Ivory  Soap  in  my  grip  is  be- 
cause it  makes  my  skin  feel  clean, 
even  after  a  night  in  the  sleeper. 
There's  no  dirt  so  sticky  that  it 
can't  be  washed  off  with  Ivory 
Soap.  It  is  surprising  how  many 
of  the  traveling  men  I  know  carry 
it,  too." 

IVORY  SOAP 


I 

p. 


PLOAt] 


The  youth: 

You  can' t  tell  me  anything  about 
Ivory  Soap.  I  learned  to  appreci- 
ate it  in  the  army.  Getting  hold 
of  a  cake  of  Ivory  was  like  getting 
a  letter  from  home.  Used  it  for 
everything,  when  I  had  it — shav- 
ing, teeth-cleaning,  shampoo,  bath 
and  laundry.  There  is  no  other 
soap  that  satisfies  me  now." 

99^0^  PURE  ^  . 

GOPYRISHT    l«70   BY   THI   PROOTIH  ft  lAMIll  00,,  OINCIMNATi      /Ajfl^Qj^^V'^   \Q| 
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LABOR'S   ATTITUDE   TOWARD   THE  "  RED "  AGITATORS 
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|ED"  AGITATORS  ARE  UNHEARD  OF  in  Georgia, 
Maine,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  we  are  told.  This 
information  comes^  from  a  labor-leader  of  each  of 
these  four  States  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  sent  out  by  The 
Literary  Digest  to  hundreds  of  union  officials,  asking  if  the 
workingmen  of  this  country  approve  the  deportation  of  "Red" 
agitators.  There  is  no  "pussyfooting"  about  the  replies  that 
come  from  secretaries  and  other  officials  of  national  and  inter- 
national unions  and  State  and 
city  branches  of  the  American 
Eederation  of  Labor,  to  the  num- 
ber of  526,*  who  answer  in  all 
s'eriousness  this  question,  which 
deeply  concerns  the  workingman 
of  the  United  States.  For  months 
editorials  from  city  and  country 
papers  alike  have  warned  us  of 
the  danger  of  "Red"  agitators. 
We  have  been  told  that  they  are 
a  menace  to  the  peace  of  America; 
that  they  are  making  every  effort 
to  foment  strikes,  hoping  they 
eventually  will  end  in  revolution; 
that  the  American  workingman 

is  becoming  infected  with  the  virus  of  Bolshevism;  that  he  is 
already  turning  Bolshevik,  as  evidenced  by  recent  strikes  of 
great  magnitude.  We  have  heard  for  months  the  views  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  heads  of  this  and  that  great  in- 
dustrial organization,  and  we  determined  to  find  the  views  of 
the  workers  themselves.  We  accordingly  sent  a  letter  to  hun- 
dreds of  labor-leaders  throughout  the  country,  and  in  order  to 
make  no  mistake  about  it,  we  did  not  merely  ask  if  the  workers 
disliked  or  disapproved  the  "Red"  agitators — we  asked  if  they 
approved  their  deportation.  In  plain  language,  shall  they  be 
kicked  out  of  the  country? 

The  replies  will  be  astounding  to  those  who  have  dared  to 
doubt  the  loyalty  of  the  American  workingman.  We  are  assured 
that  the  workers  of  America  are  loyal  and  law-abiding;  that 
"Labor  has  no  use  for  'Red'  agitators,  and  never  has  had"; 
that  "agitation  is  confined  to  unnaturalized  aliens,  who  ought 
to  be  deported";  that  the  American  workingman  not  only  is 
out  of  sympathy  with  "Red"  doctrines,  but  wishes  such  propa- 
gandists to  "go  back  to  the  country  they  came  from."  "Labor 
never  advocates  a  change  in  Government  except  through  the 
ballot,"  we  are  assured,  and  Bolshevism  among  the  American 
workingmen  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  "bogy." 
Most  of  the  replies  represent  poUs  of  members  taken  at  the 
regular  meetings. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  too,  that  the  replies  of  the  177  who 
do  not  favor  deportation  of  the  "Reds"  show  no  infection  of 
Bolshevism  or  Communism.     It  is  doubtful  if  our  Revolutionary 
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forefathers  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  would  favor  deporting 
anybody,  and  some  of  these  labor  replies  criticizing  interference 
with  free  speech  read  like  the  utterances  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
or  J*atriek  Henry.  Some  want  the  deportee  defined  first. 
"What  is  a  '  Red'  agitator?  "  ask  sixteen  of  the  officials.  Of  the 
305  who  favor  deportation,  twelve  would  have  "foreigners  who 
do  not  take  out  first  papers"  sent  back  to  their  respective 
countries,  and  seven  would  have  the  "Red"  agitators  deported, 

but  "only  after  a  fair  trial  has 
established  the  guilt  of  the 
accused." 

In  addition  to  the  132  officials 
who  made  reply  that  their  unions 
are  absolutely  against  deporta- 
tion, yet  who  give  no  reason 
therefor,  there  are  forty -five 
who  give  such  reasons  as  these 
for  their  stand  in  the  matter: 
"The  profiteers  are  causing  more 
unrest  than  the  'Reds';"  "De- 
portation is  a  cheap  political 
trick";  "Remove  the  cause  and 
there  will  Tbe  no  '  Red '  agitators  " ; 
' '  Naturalize  and  Americanize' 
these  'Red'  agitators.  If  we  with  our  institutions  can't  do 
it,  how  can  Russia?"  And  these:  "Thinking  workmen  do  not 
approve  of  deporting  people  for  entertaining  an  idea";  "De- 
portation is  un-American,  undemocratic,  a  menace  to  freedom, 
and  a  camouflaged  attempt  to  muzzle  free  speech";  "The  more 
deportations  we  have,  the  more  'Reds'  we  will  have."  A  few 
who  favor  deportation  would  also  include  "  aliens  who  claimed 
exemption  during  the  war,"  and  one  official  who  votes  for  de- 
portation adds,  "Several  United  States  Senators  would  make 
good  shipmates  for  them." 

Little  comment  is  made  by  those  who  vote  the  straight  "Yes" 
ticket.  Most  of  them  seem  to  be  content  with  merely  voting, 
altho  some  emphasize  the  "Yes"  with  such  adjectives  as  "de- 
cidedly,"  "emphatically,"  and  "assuredly,"  and  others  add  "we 
do"  for  emphasis.  In  all,  305  vote  "Yes"  against  177  "Nos." 
"Certainly  'Red'  agitators  should  be  deported,"  asserts  a 
Tennessee  secretary,  and  a  New  Hampshire  union-official 
informs  us  that  "no  applicant  is  admitted  into  a  labor-union 
without  first  becoming  an  American  citizen."  "We  have  no 
room  for  'Reds,'"  is  the  reply  from  a  large  Alabama  city,  and  in 
New  York  City  a  national  secretary  replies  that  "America  has 
no  room  not  only  for  'Reds'  but  for  any  one  who  is  disloyal." 
"Smoke  'em  out,"  is  the  slogan  which  has  been  adopted  by  an 
Oregon  union,  and  another  Alabama  official  assures  us  that 
"'Red'  agitators  have  hurt  organized  labor."  Another  New 
York  secretary  believes  that  ' '  the  sooner  the  '  Reds '  are  deported 
the  better  for  our  country,"   and  an  Oklahoma  official  who 
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approves  deportation  also  believes  that  something  should  be  done 
to  those  who  are  "taking  advantage  of  'Red'  agitation  and 
attempting  legislation  that  will  make  'Reds'  faster  than  they 
can  be  deported."  We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  reply 
from  Chicago: 

"While  our  men  are  aU  above  the  average  in  education  and 
intelligence,  and  believe  in  the  deportation  of  the  'Real  Reds,' 
we  do  not  behe\ie  in  the  deportation  of  every  man  accused.  The 
big  men — not  all,  but  some — are  picking  out  labor-organizers 
and  circulating  reports  that  they  are  spreading  'Red'  literature 
among  their  members.  If  'Red'  litera?ture  and  revolutionary 
propaganda  have  been  spread,  which  is  undoubtedly  true,  it 
has  not  come  from  the  organizers  of  labor.  The  great  body  or 
majority  of  labor  is  loyal.  The  war  proved  that.  The  big 
packers  here  who  are  circulating  such  unreasonable  reports  as 
these  about  the  union  officials  are  pulling  down  their  own 
houses  and  are  doing  more  to  cause  a  revolution  than  forty 
'Reds'  could  do.  We  have  no 
sympathy  for  a  revolutionist,  nor 
have  we  for  an  autocrat  of  this 
caliber.  Uncle  Sam  ought  to 
swing  both  on  the  same  limb." 

"We  have  room  for  but  one 
flag,  and  that  is  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,"  declares  a  New  York 
secretary'  who  votes  for  deporta- 
lion.  A  Virginia  official  says, 
"We  have  no  objection  to  bona- 
fide  immigrants,  but  we  want 
none  of  that  class  which  the 
Buford  carried  away.  There  are 
more  that  should  go,  too,  so  let's 
clean  up  the  whole  bunch  before 
we  stop."  A  Pennsylvania  offi- 
cial, however,  sanctions  depor- 
tation, but  advises,  too,  that 
"immigration  for  a  few  years 
be  stopt."  "All  foreigners  who 
do  not  appreciate  their  advan- 
tages in  this  country  should  be 
deported,"  declares  another  Penn- 
sylvania president,  and  an  Ala- 
l)ama      State      secretary      who 

commends  deportation  does  not  "approve  the  tactics  resorted 
to  by  Attorney-General  Palmer,  who  is  apparently  throwing 
out  a  drag-net  to  crucify  aU  who  would  dare  say  anything 
in  behalf  of  retaining  American  democracy."  An  Arkansas 
secretary  also  believes  that  the  "Government  is  going  to  ex- 
tremes in  the  deportation  matter,"  and  a  Colorado  organizer 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  of  the  same  opinion, 
altho  both  vote  for  deportation.  "Send  all  of  the  'Reds' 
out  of  the  country,"  advises  a  Louisiana  secretary,  and  the 
president  of  a  central  labor-union  in  Nebraska  and  the  secre- 
tary of  one  in  Texas  assure  us  that  "Labor  is  not  in  league 
with  radical  movements,  and  is  asking  only  for  what  it  considers 
justice."  Another  Texas  secretary  and  one  from  Missouri 
intimates  that  "some  of  our  representatives  in  Congress  want 
the  word  'Red'  to  cover  members  of  legitimate  trade-unions, 
but  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  woYld  between  organized 
labor  and  'Red'  agitators."  These  Missouri  and  Texas  secre- 
taries both  agree  that  "lied"  agitators  have  harmed  organized 
labor  to  a  great  extent.  A  Nebraska  State  treasurer  who  votes 
for  deportation  of  "real  R(!ds "  comes  to  the  following  conclusion: 

"One  who  seeks  to  change  conditions  by  the  use  of  the  ballot 
can  not  be  considcsnjd  dangerous  in  a  democracy.  One  who 
seeks  to  control  or  subdue  or  take  from  another  by  force  or 
violence  or  destruction  of  property  or  rights  is  an  undesirable 
citizen,  be  he  poor  or  rich." 

Perhaps  .30  per  cent,  of  the  replies,  which  camo  from  every 
State  in  the  Union,  call  attention  to  the  lOO-per-cent.  Ameri- 


canism of  their  organization.  Many  of  those  who  do  not 
sanction  deportation  nevertheless  declare  that  organized  labor 
has  nothing  in  common  with  "Red"  agitators,  and  never  will 
have.     Says  the  president  of  a  central  labor-union  in  Mississippi: 

"Labor  has  always  fought  the  importation  of  cheap  foreign 
labor.  Organized  American  capital  has  always  insisted  upon 
the  importation  of  cheap  foreign  labor.  Is  Labor  or  Capital,  then, 
responsible  when  cheap  foreign  labor  causes  trouble?  Labor 
is  decidedly  against  anarchism.  When  m,  person  does  all  within 
his"  power  to  overthrow  government  by  force,  and  uses  his 
influence  against  any  law,  he  should  be  deported." 

Perhaps  a  dozen  union  officials  disapprove  deportation  of 
"Red"  agitators  because  they  fear  it  will  lead  to  curtailment 
of  "free  speech,  free  press,  and  free  assemblages,"  which  they 
declare  "must  be  maintained  at  all  hazards."  A  Cincinnati 
union  official  asserts  that  workers  have  been  misinformed  for 

years  by  the  daily  press,  and 
to-day  "believe  very  little  they 
read  in  the  papers  except  the 
sporting  news."  This  man  furth- 
er declares  that  the  Buford  de- 
portations and  the  prosecution 
of  five  Socialist  members  of  the 
New  York  Assembly  have  made 
thousands  of  agitators  and 
Socialists. 

An  Illinois  union  official  ques- 
tions the  motive  behind  the 
deportation  of  those  who  sailed 
on  the  Buford,  and  a  Seattle 
secretary  claims  that  "the  true 
expression  of  the  majority  [of 
his  union]  relative  to  this  master 
haS  not  been  made.  It  may  be 
in  favor  of  deportation;  it  may 
be  against.  If  labor  would  vote 
on  the  question,  not  by  resolu- 
tion but  by  secret  expression,  the 
true  facts,  relative  to  labor's 
mind  would  come  out."  A  Wis- 
consin secretary  ridicules  the  idea 
of  deporting  "Reds."  "There 
is  just  as  much  sense  in  deporting  'Reds,'"  he  says,  "as  there 
would  be  for  the  Democrats  to  deport  the  Republicans."  ' '  And," 
he  adds,  "they  possibly  would  if  the  Republicans  were  in  as 
small  a  minority  as  the  'Reds'  are."  "It  is  better  to  let  the 
'  Reds '  stay  in  this  country,  where  we  can  keep  an  eye  on  them 
than  to  deport  them  and  allow  them  to  issue  propaganda  from 
foreign  sources,"  declares  an  Illinois  secretary. 

A  Texas  international  secretary  who  does  hot  approve  de- 
portation qualifies  his  "no"  by  the  following: 

"By  that  *no'  I  do  not  mean  that  we  are  in  favor  of  the 
revolutionary  propaganda  advocated  by  these  so-called  radicals, 
but  we  do  believe  that  deporting  radicals,  or  putting  them  in 
jail,  will  not  ehminate  radicalism.  We  believe  in  restricting 
immigration — to  permit  us  to  Americanize  the  foreigners  now  in 
the  United  States — and  in  compelling  every  foreigner  entering 
the  United  States  to  take  a  full  course  in  Americanism  before 
he  is  permitted  to  become  a  citizen." 

From  West  Virginia  an  organizer  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  replies  that  agitators  should  not  be  deported,  because 
"they  have  not  had  the  rights  of  free  speech,  trial  by  jury,  or 
the  rights  of  assembly  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution."  A 
Massachusetts  secretary  informs  us  that  "98  per  cent,  of  organ- 
ized workers  are  for  representative  government,  not  Soviet  gov- 
ernment; for  the  ballot,  not  the  bullet,"  and  a  Michigan  labor- 
council  president  who  votes  emphatically  against  deportation 
asks,  "Can  the  Buford  undo  what  the  Mayflower  accomplished?" 

Demands  another  Midiigan  secretary,  "What  would  be  the 
fate  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Adams,  or  even  the  Lord  Liinself,  if 


SHUTTING  OUT  THE   LIGHT. 

— Armstrong  in  the  Tacoma  News-Tribune. 
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he  lived  in  America  to-day?  Would  he  be  deported?"  A 
Massachusetts  secretary  sees  in  the  "deportation  program" 
the  "bolstering  up  of  some  one's  candidacy  for  President." 
Another  Massachusetts  official  agrees  with  him,  and  asserts  that 
"big  business"  is  behind  the  movement.  A  union  official  writes 
from  the  State  of  Washington  that  the  "'Red'  menace  is  manu- 
factured as  a  screen  for  political  and  financial  malefactors."  We 
quote  the  full  reply  of  an  Ohio  general  secretary  who  called  for 
a  vote  at  a  recent  meeting: 

"The  workers  do  not  approve  the  wholesale  deportation  of 
men  because  they  hold  opinions  of  their  own  on  certain  subjects 
affecting  their  political  and  economic  welfare.  They  disapprove 
the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  rounding  up  '  Reds,' 
'  Near-Reds,'  or  those  who  are  shaded  pink,  and  deporting  them, 
leaving  their  families  here  in  our 
country  to  shift  for  themselves. 

"The  workers  are  opposed  to 
the  system  established  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  who 
through  the  press  term  men 
in  the  labor  ranks  Bolsheviki, 
I.W.W.'s,  etc.,  because  they  voice 
opinions  which  are  construed  by 
some  people,  principally  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  men,  as  '  Red '  ut- 
terances. The  great  mass  of  them 
are  chiefly  interested  in  conser- 
vatively handling  this  question, 
and  think  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  should  center  its  effort 
on  the  profiteers,  who  are  more 
dangerous  to-day  in  fermenting  a 
feeling  of  distrust  among  the 
people  of  our  country,  because 
they  go  on  unhampered." 

A  secretary  in  a  city  in  the 
steel  district  populated  by  fully 
60  per  cent.  non-English-speak- 
ing people  presents  the  following 
argument  against  deportation: 


mt  ASS 


"The  fact  that  the  so-caUed 
'Reds'  have  nothing  new  in  the 
way  of  argument  to  justify  their 

position  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  their  views  having  been  quite 
generally  disseminated  for  a  number  of  years  without  gaining  any 
appreciable  number  of  converts.  The  heart  of  the  American 
trades-union  movement  is  absolutely  sound,  tho,  as  in  other 
walks  of  life,  it  displays  at  times  considerable  impatience  with 
the  slow  trend  of  conditions  back  to  what  may  be  termed  normal. 
The  writer  has  failed  to  discover  any  sentiment  favoring  a  change 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  American  government.  The 
charge  that  the  trades-union  movement  is  in  the  hands  of  extreme 
radicals  is  regarded  as  pure  fiction.  In  the  recent  government 
raids  in  this  city  not  one  active  trade-unionist  was  caught  in 
the  net,  tho  many  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  object  of  the  raids 
was  to  link  up  the  assertion  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  movement  to 
organize  the  iron  and  steel  industry  was  working  hand  in  hand 
with  the  so-called  revolutionary  movement  of  the  extreme 
radicals." 

A  great  deal  of  sentiment  for  educating  the  foreigner,  and 
taking  care  of  our  own  criminals,  is  contained  in  the  replies. 
Union  officials  expressing  such  an  opinion  are  not  in  favor  of 
deportation,  because  they  are  sure  that  "even  the  most  radical 
'Red'  agitator  can  be  Americanized."  Two  officials  writing 
from  Arizona  are  sure  this  can  be  done,  and  one  tells  us  that 
"the  compulsory  education  system  (in  his  city)  is  making  good 
English-speaking  citizens  out  of  foreigners  and  their  descen- 
dants," which  constitute  about  8  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
"Anti-'Red'  candidates  won  a  clean  victory  in  the  last  election 
of  our  State  Federation  of  Labor,"  this  Arizona  secretary  adds, 
"but  you  must  remember  that  there  are  'Reds'  and  'REDS.'" 

Strict  enforcement  of  existing  laws  are  recommended  by 
officials  from  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  New  York, 
Indiana,  and  Pennsylvania,  who  believe   that  "these  agitators 


if  deported  wiU  preach  their  doctrine  abroad,"  and  that  it  will 
affect  our  future  immigrants.  A  Cleveland  national  president 
makes  the  following  reply: 

"Most  of  the  men  and  women  deported  from  this  country 
recently  have  been  active  for  a  number  of  years  in  advocating 
plans  which,  if  accepted  by  the  majority,  would  have  brought 
about  a  change  of  government.  If  their  recent  actions  were 
illegal,  they  were  illegal  years  ago,  and  they  should  have  been 
sent  to  jail.  There  are  any  number  of  people  in  this  country 
who,  while  they  may  not  openly  express  themselves  to  that  effect, 
wiU  think  of  and  look  upon  those  who  were  deported  as  martyrs 
to  a  cause.  It  is  possible  that,  because  of  this,  the  cause  which 
the  'Reds'  advocated  will  be  strengthened." 

"Deport  the  plundering  profiteer,"  advises  an  Illinois  presi- 
dent, and  officials  from  Indiana,  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Tennessee, 

Idaho,  and  another  Illinois  city 
echo  this  suggestion,  and  wish 
to  know  why  the  profiteers  "are 
not  prevented  from  robbing 
the  workers."  "The  eighteen 
thousand  millionaires  made  in 
this  country  in  the  last  three  or 
four  years  are  a  greater  menace 
than  any  other  class  of  people," 
declares  a  South  Dakota  secre- 
tary, and  a  Chicago  official  WTites 
as  follows: 

"Just  so  long  as  there  is  mis- 
erable profiteering  there  will  be 
discontent  and  unrest  which  re- 
press laws  will  not  prevent. 
Deport  the  'Reds'  and  continue 
profiteering,  and  two  discon- 
tented protestants  against  the 
profiteering  gang  of  robbers  will 
spring  up  in  the  place  of  every 
one  deported." 

' '  Remove  the  cause  and  '  Red ' 
agitators  AviU  have  nothing  to 
agitate  about,"  suggests  a  secre- 
tary-treasurer from  Georgia. 
Officials  from  Illinois,  New  York, 
and  Washington  are  in  hearty  accord  with  this  view.  An 
Illinois  secretary,  however,  reports  that  his  union  believes, 
"deportation  is  a  disgrace;  it  violates  American  traditions." 
A  secretary  from  Kansas  teUs  us  that  "the  action  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  restricting  the  freedom  guaranteed 
under  the  Constitution  is  causing  the  present  agitation." 
Officials  from  Arizona,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massa- 
chusetts concur  in  this  opinion. 

"What  is  a  'Red'  agitator,"  ask  union  officials  from  Montana, 
Illinois,  Oregon,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Idaho,  and  Indiana, 
who  do  not  care  to  reply  until  they  are  sure  the  term  "agitator" 
is  not  synonymous  with  "aggressive  labor-leader."  Another 
secretary  from  Montana  says  his  union  is  against  deportation 
of  "Red"  agitators  for  the  reason  that  "radical  labor-leaders  are 
being  deported  indiscriminately."  An  Idaho  union  official, 
who  is  not  sure  but  that  our  questionnaire  might  be  a  scheme 
to  place  labor-leaders  on  record  for  prosecution  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  nevertheless  ventures  this  defense  of  organized 
labor: 

"In  these  days  everybody  is  a  'Red'  if  he  is  a  workingman 
and  belongs  to  a  union.  During  the  war  any  worker  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  un-Ameri- 
can, pro-German,  or  something  else.  To-day  any  one  belonging 
to  the  American  Federation  is  an  'agitator'  and  the  rest  of  the 
list  of  radical  names,  notwithstanding  they  are  the  same  men 
in  the  organization  to-day  as  then,  and  include  many  returned 
soldiers.  This  condition  and  numerous  other  happenings  day 
by  day  make  the  field  ripe  for  'Red'  activities.  Remove  the 
causes  and  there  will  be  no  'Reds.'  They  haven't  a  leg  to  stand 
on  if  the  causes  for  unrest  are  removed." 


POINTING  THE  WAY. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 
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PROHIBITION   AS   A  DEMOCRATIC   ISSUE 

RECENT  EVENTS  IN  DEMOCRATIC  CIRCLES  indi- 
cate that  prohibition  is  not  yet  disposed  of  as  a  political 
■  issue,  and  that  the  ghost  of  John  Barleycorn  may  be  a 
very  lively  participant  in  the  San  Francisco  convention.  We 
have  consequently  scrutinized  the  Democratic  press  to  learn 


CLOUDING    UP. 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

whether  or  not  these  journalistic  supporters  of  the  party  approve 
the  purpose  of  Governor  Edwards  and  Mr.  Bryan  to  inject  this 
explosive  issue  into  the  Presidential  campaign.  The  cautious 
attitude  of  the  Repubhcan  leaders  may  be  inferred  from  the 
statement  of  Chairman  Will  Hays,  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  that  prohibition  is  an  absolutely  dead  issue  and 
will  not  figure  in  the  coming  campaign.  "  G.  O.  P.,"  remarks  the 
Philadelphia  Record  (Ind.  Dem.),  "has  come  to  mean  'Guarded 
On  Prohibition.'" 

Foremost  among  the  Democratic  papers  that  welcome  the 
idea  of  making  prohibition  a  campaign  issue  is  the  New  York 
World  (Ind.  Dem.),  which  detects  a  wide-spread  and  rapidly 
growing  revolt  against  prohibition  by  Federal  amendment  and 
against  the  drastic  character  of  the  Volstead  Act.  "Whatever 
the  courts  may  finally  decide  in  regard  to  tlie  validity  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the  Volstead  Enforcement  Law,  the 
court  of  last  resort  in  all  such  eases  is  the  people  themselves,  and 
they  have  begun  to  speak,"  it  declares.  But  this  antiprohibition 
reaction,  explains  The  Evening  World  (Ind.  Dem.),  "does  not 
mean  that  American  communities  would  ever  permit  a  return 
to  the  past  low  standards  of  the  American  saloon." 

"Prohibition,"  predicts  the  same  paper,  "is  going  to  play  a 
big  part  in  coming  political  campaigns  in  more  than  one  section 
of  the  country,  and  no  party  can  save  itself  by  pretending  to 
ignore  it."  "The  Democrats  have  more  to  gain  than  lose  by 
coming  out  boldly  on  the  side  of  personal  liberty,"  thinks  the 
Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.).  "Denunciation  of  the  Federal 
Prohibition  Amendment  as  an  unreasonable  interference  with 
the  rights  of  the  States  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  voices 
a  protest  that  is  confined  to  no  one  section,"  remarks  the  Rich- 
mond Tirnes-Dispatch  (Dem.).  The  Louisville  Times  (Dem.), 
which  declares  itself  "not  a  protagonist  for  either  side,"  never- 
theless "welcomes  the  revolt  against  the  unwholesome  domina- 
tion exercised  by  the  boss  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  in  New 
York,  even  as  it  would  welcome  resistance  at  Washington,  where 
Edwin  C.  Dinwiddle  holds  the  lash  over  Congress."  "The 
people  have  never  been  allowed  to  express  themselves  on  the 
subject  of  national  prohibition,"  it  adds,  "and  there  are  signs 
of  discontent."  The  prohibition  issue  will  "put  the  kick  in  the 
platform,"  thinks  the  Buffalo  Enquirer  (Dem.).  "Opposition 
to  enforcement  of  prohibition  is  growing  in  every  State,  and  the 
voice  of  the  American  people  can  not  be  silenced^"  declares  the 


Albany  Argus  (Dem.).  "If  any  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States  were  to  be  elected  by  such  methods  as  those  that 
brought  about  the  Prohibition  Amendment  it  is  a  safe  surmise 
that  he  would  never  be  permitted  to  take  his  seat  in  the  White 
House,"  remarks  the  Buffalo  Times  (Dem.).  The  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Democrat  (Dem.)  thus  welcomes  the  determination  of 
Governor  Edwards  "to  force  the  issue  to  a  clean-cut  decision 
at  the  San  Francisco  convention": 

"In  a  democracj%  where  the  majority  is  presumed  to  rule, 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  definite  determination  of  the 
wishes  of  that  majority.  If  the  adoption  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  did  not  reflect  the  attitude  of  the  majority  in 
America,  as  has  been  charged,  the  sooner  it  is  found  out  the 
better.  If  it  did,  the  same  is  also  true.  Advocates  of  a  dry 
America  who  believe  they  acted  in  response  to  a  wide-spread 
popular  demand  can  have  no  fear  of  such  a  determination,  and 
should  welcome  it  as  an  opportunity  to  free  themselves  from 
the  charge  of  'cramming  reform  down  the  people's  throats.'" 

But  many  other  Democratic  papers  line  up  with  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot  (Ind.  Dem.),  when  it  declares  that  "a  'wet' 
plank  in  the  National  Democratic  platform  would  be  a  wet 
blanket  to  the  hopes  of  Democratic  party  victory."  Yet  the 
same  paper  admits  that  "a  modification  of  the  present  'bone- 
dry'  prohibition  law  is  very  much  before  the  public  and  is  very 
much  alive."  "It  is  unlikely  that  either  the  Democratic  or  the 
Republican  national  convention  would  have  the  temerity  to 
adopt  an  antiprohibition  plank,"  remarks  the  Akron  Times 
(Ind.  Dem.).  "It  would  be  party  suicide  to  attempt  to  repeal 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment,"  says  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Gazette  (Dem.),  "but  there  are  many  candidates  of  both  parties 
in  the  field  who  favor  changes  in  the  enforcement  act."  "It 
would  be  unfortunate  if  either  of  the  great  political  parties  should 
make  the  repeal  of  the  Volstead  Act  an  issue  in  the  Presidential 
campaign,"    declares   the   Hartford    Times    (Ind.   Dem.).     "A 


TESTING  A  CANDIDATE  FOR  PRESIDENT. 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

whisky  candidate  on  a  whisky  platform  would  not  carry  a 
single  State  in  the  Union,"  says  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Journal 
(Dem.),  which  adds,  however,  that  "it  was  a  great  blunder  to 
put  prohibition  in  the  Federal  (Constitution."  "No  national 
convention  of  either  of  the  big  parties  has  ever  taken  cncn wanee 
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of  the  prohibition  question,"  remarks  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
(Ind.  Dem.),  and  now  that  liquor  is  banned  no  group  of  states- 
men will  ever  be  so  foolish  as  to  harken  to  the  song  of  the  swill- 
barrel  Lorelei.  Any  fool  answering  the  call  will  be  dashed  upon 
the  rocks  of  political  oblivion."     "There  will  be  in  both  plat- 
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HITCHING  UP. 

^Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

forms  a  demand  for  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  and  a  declaration  against  any  modifying  legisla- 
tion," predicts  the  Memphis  Commereial  Appeal  (Dem.).  "The 
San  Francisco  and  Chicago  national  conventions  will  refuse  to 
nail  any  wet  planks  down  on  the  1920  platform,"  agrees  the 
Newark  (O.)  Advocate  (Dem.),  and  the  Indianapolis  Indiana 
Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  groups  intoxicating  beverages  with  slavery, 
remarking:  "The  Constitution  now  forbids  both,  and  there  is 
no  issue  before  the  public  touching  either  one."  "Nothing 
could  please  the  Republicans  more  than  to  have  the  national 
Democratic  convention  declare  for  a  new  lease  of  life  for  the 
liquor  traffic,"  warns  the  Canton  News  (Ind.  Dem.),  and  the 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  (Dem.)  is  confident  that  "the  South, 
especially,  would  not  float  a  Presidential  boom  which  chiefly 
relied  on  alcoholic  vapors  for  its  buoyancy."  "What  influence 
must  there  be  on  any  man  in  a  prohibition  State  who  has  seen 
the  masses  of  its  men  saved  from  the  debauching  influence  of 
strong  drink  who  would  bring  back  the  cup  and  present  it  to 
the  lips  of  our  manhood  and  youth,  and  steal  away  their  brains 
and  make  them  criminals  and  dependents  again?"  asks  the 
Chattanooga  News  (Dem.).  "Prohibition  is  a  moral  issue, 
and  no  good  has  ever  resulted  from  making  of  it  a  political 
issue,"  says  the  Portland  (Me.)  Argus  (Dem.),  and  The  State 
Journal  (Dem.)  of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  remarks  that  "if  anybody 
thinks  there  will  be  an  antiprohibition  plank  in  the  Democratic 
platform  he  has  another  think  coming." 

Among  the  signs  that  convince  many  editorial  observers  that 
prohibition  has  not  yet  been  disposed  of  finally  as  a  pohtical 
issue  are  the  heavy  "wet"  vote  poUed  in  recent  local  elections  in 
Vermont  and  Massachusetts;  the  passage  by  New  Jersey  and 
Wisconsin  of  laws  authorizing  the  sale  of  beverages  with  an 
alcoholic  content  higher  than  the  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  per- 
mitted by  the  Volstead  Act;  the  resolution  of  New  York's  un- 
official Democratic  Convention  calling  for  the  "speedy  repeal" 
of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  on  the  ground  that  it  is  "an 
unreasonable  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  States  as  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution";  and  the  launching  of  a  boom  for 
Gov.  Edward  I.  Edwards,  of  New  Jersey,  as  the  "wets'"  candi- 
date for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 

While  many  papers  remind  us  that  prohibition  has  always 
been  non-partizan  as  far  as  the  two  great  parties  are  concerned, 
it  is  apparently  in  the  Democratic  party,  where  the  conflict  be- 
tween "wet"  and  "dry"  sentiment  is  dramatized  in  the  persons 
of  Governor  Edwards  and  William  J.  Bryan,  that  the  issue  is  most 


persistently  elbowing  its  way  to  the  front  of  the  stage.  "I  do 
not  think  it  is  important  that  I  be  nominated,  but  I  do  think  it 
important  that  the  Democratic  party  be  not  led  along  the  by-ways 
of  fanaticism  to  act  against  the  spirit  of  freedom,"  says  Governor 
Edwards,  who,  himself  a  "teetotaler,"  looms  as  a  national  figure 
because  he  has  the  courage  to  be  defiantly  "wet"  in  his  politics. 

"Both  parties,"  he  insists,  "will  have  to  consider  the  question 
of  Constitutional  prohibition  at  their  conventions,  and  the  party 
that  sidesteps  it,  in  my  opinion,  wiU  be  defeated."  And  he  sug- 
gests to  Mr.  Bryan  that  he  either  cooperate  so  that  the  party 
may  "squarely  present"  the  issue  "to  all  the  people  of  the 
country,"  or  else  "leave  the  party  and  take  up  his  proper  place 
in  the  Prohibition  party."  Former  Senator  James  Hamilton 
Lewis  (Dem.),  of  Illinois,  predicts  that  his  party  wiU  sponsor  a 
plank  in  its  1920  platform  advocating  the  resubmission  of  prohi- 
bition to  a  popular  vote  of  the  States;  and  Representative 
Charles  P.  Caldwell  (Dem.),  of  New  York,  aflflrms  that  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  "have  just  begun  to  fight," 
and  that  every  election  in  the  country  this  year  will  be  fought 
on  the  issue  "whether  the  majority  shall  rule  or  whether 
William  H.  Anderson  and  his  followers  shall  rule.'* 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Bryan  denounces  Governor  Edwards 
as  a  disgrace  to  the  party.  In  an  address  some  weeks  ago  he 
said: 

"  The  Democratic  party  is  too  near  and  dear  to  me  to  allow 
me  to  let  it  be  buried  with  the  liquor  interests.  If  I  am  elected 
a  delegate  to  the  national  convention  and  my  State  instructs 
me  to  vote  for  Mr.  Edwards  I  would  refuse  to  serve.  I  won't 
join  with  Mr.  Edwards  in  trsdng  to  turn  the  Democratic  party 
over  to  the  liquor  interests." 

The  leaders  in  Washington,  affirms  Mr.  David  Lawrence  in  a 
dispatch  to  the  New   York   Evening  World  (Ind.  Dem.),  "are 
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— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

against  the  saloon,  against  whisky,  against  a  repeal  of  the 
Federal  Prohibition  Amendment,  but  in  favor  of  a  liberal  inter- 
pretation of  the  laws  and  a  less  drastic  enforcement  act  so  that 
light  wines  and  beers  may  be  made  and  sold." 
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THE   "ORGY   OF   SPENDING' 
WASHINGTON 


IN 


WITH  UNCLE  SAM'S  LONG  ARM  reaching  practi- 
cally everj'^  voter's  pocket  and  affecting  the  budget  of 
every  household  by  direct  or  indirect  taxes  and  with 
almost  everj'  one  convinced  that  these  taxes  are  boosting  the 
cost  of  living,  it  is  no  wonder,  several  editors  point  out,  that 
Senators  and  Congressmen  are  waking  up  to  the  very  live  and 
growing  "back-home"  sentiment  for  stopping  waste  in  govern- 
ment expenditures.  In  the  years  before  the  war,  when  appro- 
priations were  small  and  revenues  were  raised  largely  by  indirect 
means,  the  average  citizen  was  comparatively  indifferent,  but 
to-day,  as  an  Ohio  editor  reminds  us,  the  people  are  beginning 
to  weigh  extravagance  in  Washington  "as  an  election  issue." 
It  is  doubtful  if  a  single  newspaper  in  the  United  States  has 
refrained  from  urging  Congress  to  thrift,  and  popular  and  edi- 
torial pressure  has  sent  the  slogan  "Save  a  Billion' '  ringing  through 
the  halls  of  Congress.  Almost  every  day  the  dispatches  tell  of 
increasing  expenditures  in  every  government  department,  of  an 
expected  deficit  of  three  billion  dollars  for  the  present  fiscal  year, 
and  an  estimated  demand  for  nine  billion  dollars  to  pay  next 
year's  bills.  Congressional  leaders  are  talking  economy,  and 
the  Committees  are  cutting  down  appropriations,  taking  about 
15  per  cent,  from  some  of  the  estimates.  The  House  majority 
leader,  Mr.  Mondell,  thinks  that  "by  slashing  great  slices  out 
of  the  appropriations  for  next  year  we  can  avoid  an  additional 
deficit  of  a  billion  or  more  and  by  continuance  of  economy  there- 
after we  can  reduce  our  existing  deficit  approaching  $3,500,- 
000,000."  But  even  with  what  has  already  been  cut  out  and 
with  the  apparent  saving  through  the  anticipated  cuts  in  appro- 
priation bills,  this  will  not  be  eijough,  according  to  a  correspon- 
dent of  The  Evening  World,  "in  the  judgment  of  the  men  best 
qualified  by  experience  in  Congress  to  look  into  the  future." 


won't   80MK    ONE    PLEAHK    NOTII'Tf    HIM    THAT   THK    WAH    IS    OVER? 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

A  typical  editorial  presentation  of  the  insistent  demand  for 
economy  with  its  accompanying  denunciation  of  governmental 
extravagance  is  contained  in  the  following  paragraphs  from  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispalch  (Ind.): 

"Government  officials  talk  about  reducing  the  high  cost  of 


living  and  make  hypocritical,  futile  feints  to  reduce  it,  while 
they  are  pushing  up  the  high  cost  of  government,  which  is  one 
of  the  biggest  factors  in  the  high  'cost  of  living.  Let  them  set 
their  own  houses  in  order.  Let  them  practise  economy  and 
efficiency  in  their  own  offices  and  reduce  the  cost  of  government 


THE    EVEE-WIDENING    CIRCLE. 

— Bronstnip  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

— something  within  their  power— and  the  cost  of  living  will  take 
care  of  itself.     There  is  plenty  of  room  there  for  economy. 

"The  people  are  willing  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  war.  They  are 
willing  to  pay  adequate  salaries  and  wages  for  all  the  public 
officials  and  employees  actually  needed  for  government  work. 
But  every  one  knows  that  government  expenditures  in  the  nation, 
the  State,  and  the  municipality  are  enormously  swollen  by  un- 
necessary departments,  commissions,  bureaus,  boards,  officials, 
and  employees,  to  swell  the  list  of  soft  places  for  party 
workers 

"No  government  evil,  except  actual  suppression  of  liberty,  so 
foments  discontent  and  provokes  revolution  as  burdensome 
taxation  caused  by  governmental  waste  and  extravagance. 
At  the  root  of  revolutionary  activity  are  economic  oppression  and 
suffering  through  excessive  and  unequal  taxation. 

"The  biggest  issue  to-day  in  this  country,  is  the  tax  issue. 
The  Government  may  take  warning  now — tlie  people  will  not 
stand  for  increasing  burdens  of  taxation  for  party  loot  and 
public  waste." 

Coming  down  to  "brass  tacks"  and  putting  the  matter  in  a 
nutshell,  the  New  York  World  says: 

"The  great  fact  now  facing  us  and  stiU  open  to  correction  is 
that  estimated  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1  next  amount  to  something  over 
$9,000,000,000,  while  revenues  for  the  same  time  on  the  basis  of 
existing  tax  laws,  already  a  crying  burden  upon  industry  and 
individuals,  can  not  be  expected  to  rise  much,  if  any,  above 
$6,000,000,000. 

"There  must  be  no  deficit  of  $3,000,000,000  or  of  any  other 
sum,  and  th(Te  must  be  no  more  (axes  or  loans.  Congress 
can  cut  down  those  estimates,  and  Congress  must  cut  them 
down  to  the  level  of  prospective  revenues." 

The  demand  for  retrenchment  and  efficiency  at  Washington 
has  persuaded  The  Wall  Street  Journal  "that  the  party  in  the 
coming  Presidential  election  which  pledges  itself  to  a  truly  busi- 
nesslike government,  which  shows  the  voter,  moreover,  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  will  sweep  the  country."     Many  of  those 
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most  prominently  mentioned  as  Presidential  candidates  seem 
to  be  quite  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  issue.  Mr.  Hoover's 
plank  on  this  subject  is  thus  summed  up  in  an  article  in  the  New- 
York  Globe:  "Reduce  armaments,  curtail  government  ex- 
penses, reorganize  our  taxation  system  to  make  the  burden  on 
the  people  smaller,  and  get  back  as  quickly  as  possible  to  a 
peace-time  basis."  Condensing  a  number  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
recent  utterances.  The  Globe  notes  that  he  "wants  to  see  govern- 
ment departments  reorganized  and  consolidated  to  the  end  of 
greater  efficiency  and  reduced  cost."  In  his  recent  speeches 
Governor  Lowden,  of  Illinois,  has  been  hammering  on  the 
necessity  for  rigid  economy  and  taxation  reform.  Referring 
to  the  "appalling"  estimates  of  expenditures  and  receipts,  Mr. 
Lowden  declares:  "This  is  a  serious  business  proposition  which 
our  country  must  face  if  it  is  to  avoid  the  rocks  of  bankruptcy." 
General  Wood  finds  relief  for  present  conditions  in  taxation 
reform: 

"We  must  spread  the  war-burden  over  a  much  longer  period 
of  years  than  at  present  contemplated.  The  present  excess  in- 
come tax  is  paralyzing  initiative." 

Mr.  McAdoo,  on  the  Democratic  side,  takes  a  similar  view. 
He  proposes  an  immediate  reduction  of  a  billion  dollars  in  taxes, 
which  he  believes  are  hurting  business.  He  would  do  this  by 
postponing  for  two  years  the  establishment  of  a  sinking-fund  to 
retire  outstanding  bonds  and  by  funding  the  deferred  European 
interest  payments,  and  issuing  additional  bonds  to  the  extent 
of  perhaps  $1,500,000,0(X).  Governor  Coolidge,  of  Massachusetts, 
however,  does  not  "see  how  high  taxes  can  be  avoided."  As  he 
says: 

"We  have  this  tremendous  war-debt  to  pay,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment we  ought  to  pay  it  as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  can  not  see 
any  advantage  to  a  country  in  being  heavily  in  debt,  and  I  think 
that  all  the  experts  who  used  to  favor  that  condition  for  the 
nation  have  been  discredited." 


fTHEy  nu^T  BERR  IT  TOGETHER,  \ 
/  AND  You  CfiW  .see  THAT  I  K-EEP  / 
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THE    GRAVITY    OF    THE    SITUATION. 

— Gale  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


In  Congress  men  like  Congressmen  Mondell,  Senator  Capper, 
Senator  Smoot,  Congressman  Cannon,  and  Senator  McCumber 
have  been  making  their  voices  heard  for  thrift.  Mr.  McCumber 
picturesquely  voiced  general  sentiment,  in  the  view  of  the  Jack- 


sonville Florida  Times-Union  (Dem.),  when  he  declared  "that 
'the  ax  and  saw'  should  be  used  in  place  of  the  usual  manicure 
set."  In  the  Senator's  opinion,  we  read  in  the  New  York  Times, 
"$300,000,000  could  be   saved  in   the   Treasury   Department; 
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TURN    IT    off!      the   WAR    IS    OVERI 

— Cassel  in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 

$700,000,000  in  the  War  Department;  $140,000,000  by  elimi- 
nating expenditures  for  public  works;  and  $75,000,000  by  cutting 
out  good-roads  appropriations."  These  and  other  concrete  sug- 
gestions have  been  taken  up  by  the  daily  press,  and  we  find  editors 
advising  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  expenditures  in  almost 
every  branch  of  government  activity.  One  echoes  Senator 
Smoot's  denunciations  of  the  waste  in  printing  unnecessary  docu- 
ments at  public  expense.  Another  thinks  we  are  spending  too 
much  on  the  Army  and  Navy.  Many  agree  that  there  are  too 
many  civil  employees  on  the  government  pay-roll,  and  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  passed  a  resolution  de- 
manding the  discharge  of  all  such  employees  "not  required  for 
the  conduct  of  the  regular  and  normal  business  and  affairs  of 
the  Government."  With  all  these  demands  for  immediate  re- 
trenchment are  arguments  for  the  establishment  of  a  budget  sys- 
tem and  for  the  reoganization  of  government  departments  on  an 
efficient  basis.  The  New  York  Evening  World  has  been  printing 
a  series  of  articles  by  its  Washington  correspondent,  Mr.  Martin 
Green,  describing  in  detail  what  he  calls  the  "orgy  of  spending" 
on  the  part  of  all  government  departments.  This  paper  demands 
the  immediate  return  to  peace  basis,  and  thus  sums  up  its  program 
for  wiping  out  our  three-billion-dollar  deficit: 

The   government     shipping    interests    can    be    sold    for, 

approximately $1 ,700,000,000 

The  war-plant,  comprising  such  elements  as  cantonments, 
warehouses,  mimition-plants,  surplus  suppUes,  and  so 
on,  can  be  salvaged  for  (at  a  low  estimate) 500,000,000 

The  expenditures  for  the  war-plant  next  year  can  be  re- 
duced, below  the  estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  General  Staff,  about 1,000,000,000 

The  appropriation  for  the  Shipping  Board  can  be  limited 

to  the  extent  of 500,000.000 

The  proposed  expenditures  for  public  works,  which  can  be 
cut  out  this  year  without  any  detriment  to  the  nation 
or  to  communities  they  are  designed  to  benefit,  should 
be  reduced 150,000,000 

The  various  "uplift"  schemes  by  which  it  is  proposed  to 
graft  on  to  the  Government  private  bureaus  and  organ- 
izations can  be  cut  to  the  extent  of 


Representing  a  total  salvage  of. 


75,000.000 


\5, 000,000 
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''  ---PATRIOTISM  HAS  NO  PRICE,"  declares  a  machine 
gun  corporal  in  a  letter  to  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 
"Just  the  same,"  he  adds,  in  commenting  upon  the- 
proposed  government  "bonus"  to  both  men  and  women  who 
served  in  the  war,  "there  is  no  record  of  any  of  those  awfully 
patriotic  folk  refusing  their  little  old  sixty  bucks  paid  at  the 
time  of  discharge."  The  American  Legion,  which  felt  at  its 
Minneapolis  convention  that  it  could  not  "ask  for  legislation  in 
its  selfish  interest,"  and,  therefore,  "left  with  confidence  to  the 
Congress"  the  matter  of  the  Government's  obligation  to  ex- 
service  men  and  women,  recently  felt  obliged  to  remind  both 
Houses  at  Washington  that  immediate  action  was  expected. 
The  Legion's  four  schemes  to  provide  "adjusted  compensation" 
for  ex-service  men  and  women 
called  for  one  of  the  following: 
Payment  in  money  or  bonds  of 
$50  for  each  month  of  service; 
aid  in  the  purchase  of  farms ;  aid 
in  the  purchase  of  homes;  or 
vocational  training;  and  it  is 
estimated  that  government  aid 
of  this  sort  might  cost  as  much 
as  two  biUions. 

That  the  American  Legion 
chose  the  psychological  moment 
for  presenting  its  demands  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  concerned,  including 
the  politicians.  That  the  wel- 
fare of  ex-soldiers  is  receiving 
consideration  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  now  pending 
before  House  committees  a  total 
of  thirty-four  bills  providing 
aid  in  some  form  or  other.  There 
are  many  different  plans  for 
raising  the  necessary  funds,  as 
the  majority  admit  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  attempt  another 
bond  issue  at  this  time.  We  find 
also  an  undercurrent  of  resent- 
ment among  members  of  the  two  Houses  at  Washington  resulting 
from  the  rather  peremptory  demand  of  the  Legion,  and  a  later 
and  more  considerate  view  of  the  matter  among  ex-service  men 
is  indicated  in  several  letters  to  newspapers.  The  basis  upon 
which  the  Legion's  demand  for  $50  per  month  for  each  month  of 
service  was  made  was  the  growth  of  savings-bank  deposits  during 
the  war,  which  were  found  to  have  increased  on  the  average  $400 
each.  Since  the  average  length  of  service  was  eight  months, 
"the  economic  loss"  of  service  men  was  placed  at  $50  per  month. 

Various  newspapers  reveal  the  thought  processes  of  the  re- 
turned soldier.  He  is  said  to  feel  that,  since  members  of  Congress, 
aft(!r  being  discharged  from  the  Army  and  returned  to  the 
House,  received  back  pay;  since  the  American  workingman 
greatly  benefited  from  the  unprecedented  rise  in  wages,  and  the 
dough-boy  himself  witnessed  in  many  instances  the  cost- 
plus  plan  of  cantonment  and  flying-field  construction,  with  its 
attendant  waste;  since  his  friends  who  "stayed  on  the  job"  at 
home  have  been  promoted,  the  returned  soldier  feels  that  he  has 
been  handicapped  by  his  six  months  or  two  years,  as  the  case 
may  be,  in  the  Army.  The  knowledge  that  several  thousand 
millionaires  are  said  to  have  been  born  of  the  war,  and  that  the 
average  savings-bank  deposit  has  increased  .$400  during  1917- 
1918,  does  not  soothe  his  feelings.  He  knows  what  Canada, 
England,  France,  Australia,  and  other  countries  have  done  for 
their  returned  soldiers,  so  he  sums  up  his  argument  in  this  way: 
"If  these  countries,  hard  hit  by  the  war,  can  aid  their  fighters, 


why  can't  the  United  States,  the  richest  country  in  the  world, 
do  something  for  the  American  dough-boy?  If  these  birds 
who  are  howling  against  bonuses  don't  want  them,  they  don't 
have  to  take  them." 

One  plan  for  raising  the  two  billions  needed  to  "aid  the  ex- 
service  man  to  overcome  some  of  the  financial  disadvantages 
incidental  to  his  military  or  naval  service,"  as  Commander 
d'Olier  puts  it,  is  to  tax  all  incomes  above  $50,000.  Another 
is  to  tax  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  necessities.  One  paper 
would  tax  gross  sales,  whether  of  a  quarter  or  a  dollar  or  a  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  Philadelphia  Evejiing  Public  Ledger  advo- 
cates "a  general  consumption  tax  of  1  per  cent.,  which  no  one 
would  object  to."  Senator  Glass,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
favors  a  "direct  tax  levy  to  cover  the  cost  of  government  aid  to 
ex-soldiers,  so  that  the  people  who  pay  will  know  just  what  the 

money  is  being  used  for."  The 
charge  that  ex-soldiers  would 
sell  their  bonds  is  denied  by  a 
representative  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  who  asserts  that 
the  bonds  would  merely  be  used 
as  security  in  negotiating  loans. 

"Why  do  we  hear  so  little 
about  Secretary  Lane's  well- 
studied  plan  for  placing  returned 
soldiers  on  farming  lands?"  asks 
the  Providence  Journal.  "The 
development  of  agriculture  is  as 
important  in  the  United  States 
as  it  is  in  Canada."  The  New 
York  Tribune  tells  us  that 
Canada  already  has  loaned  $60,- 
000,000  to  her  returned  soldiers, 
the  loans  averaging  $2,867.  Many 
States,  including  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  New  Hampshire, 
North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Wiscon- 
sin, Alabama,  Florida,  Iowa,  and 
North  Carolina,  have  made  sub- 
stantial appropriations  for  former 
service  men,  we  read  in  the 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Democrat, 
and  other  States,  including  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  are  con- 
sidering similar  measures.  The  Columbus  Citizen  gives  us  an 
idea  of  what  other  countries  have  done  and  are  doing  for  their 
returned  soldiers.     Says  The  Citizens 

"Canada  and  Australia,  the  two  countries  most  like  ours, 
have  already  set  the  example,  tho  both  their  resources  and  man- 
power were  drained  more  than  ours  by  the  war. 

"Australia  paid  its  fighting  forces  forty  per  cent,  higher  than 
our  men.  The  Australian  blinded  in  the  war  is  given  a  $3,500 
home  by  his  Government  at  a  rent  of  two  cents  a  month.  Able- 
bodied  ex-service  men  who  desire  to  farm  are  loaned  $2,500  as 
working  capital  at  low  interest. 

"Canada  paid  its  soldiers  better  than  America.  Returned 
Canadians  were  given  bonuses  ranging,  according  to  length  of 
service,  from  $400  to  $600  for  married  men  and  $280  to  $420  for 
single  men.  Returned  Canadians  got  $75  a  month  until  they 
found  jobs.  Canada  has  free  vocational  and  farming  training 
for  its  ex-fighters.  Those  who  want  to  farm  are  loaned  by  the 
Government  up  to  $4,500  for  land,  $2,000  for  live  stock,  and 
$1,000  for  buildings  and  equipment." 

The  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  regrets  that  something  was 
not  done  for  the  returned  soldier  long  ago,  since  "Americans  will 
not  care  to  have  it  said  of  them  that  they  are  indifferent  toward 
their  fighting  men."     Continues  this  paper: 

"The  opposition  of  service  men  who  do  not  want  any  bonus 
ought  not  to  be  considered.  If  tluo'  do  not  want  it,  it  is  because 
they  do  not  need  it,  and  for  one  who  is  so  fortunate  there  are  a 
thousand  who  are  almost,  if  not  actually,  in  want.     The  $60 


CHARITY  BEGINS  ABROAD. 

— Reid  in  the  Philadelphia  Press. 
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bonus  which  each  man  received  upon  his  discharge  was  only  a 
teaser.  By  the  time  a  civilian  outfit  and  a  package  of  cigarets 
had  been  purchased,  the  f60  was  gone." 

A  member  of  the  First  Division  who  served  overseas  two  years 
and  "is  open 'for  all  arguments"  against  a  bonus  asks  the  world 
in  general,  tlirough  the  columns  of  the  Newark  News,  two  perti- 
nent questions:  "Suppose  the  war  had  continued,  do  you  think 
two  billions  would  have  paid  for  it?  Suppose  Germany  had  won, 
do  you  suppose  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  would  have 
wondered  whether  or  not  to  pay  the  indemnity?"  After  an- 
swering both  questions  in  the  negative,  he  "tells  the  world" 
that  after  $20  allotment  and  $6.40  insurance  had  been  deducted 
from  his  monthly  pay  ($33),  there  was  little  left. 

One  of  the  papers  which  believes  the  ex-service  man  should  be 
recompensed  in  some  way  for  his  sacrifices  is  the  Grand  Rapids 
Herald,  which  declares  that  $500  a  day  for  the  period  during 
which  he  was  prepared  to  "yield  up  that  which  no  money  can 
•buy  would  not  balance  the  account."  Fulfilment  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion's-  demands  would  be  "simple  justice,"  this  paper 
adds.  ' '  The  job  is  done  and  the  country  is  not  disposed  to  haggle 
over  the  cost,"  asserts  the  Cleveland  News,  and  adds  that  "the 
amount  may  be  large  and  the  bill  presented  with  unaccustomed 
promptness,  but  the  people  will  pay  it  on  demand."  The  Jersey 
City  Journal  observes  that  "the  American  dough-boy  wasn't 
awed  by  the  Boche,  and  he  certainly  doesn't  stand  in  much  awe 
of  Congress."  "Surely  nobody  wants  to  be  niggardly  toward 
our  ex-soldiers,"  says  the  Duluth  Herald,  and  the  Buffalo 
Express  is  sure  that  "this  nation,  which  paid  a  larger  proportion 
of  its  war-expenditures  out  of  taxes  than  any  other,  could  better 
stand  an  additional  bond  issue"  for  this  purpose.  "Taxes  are 
the  thing,"  however,  declares  the  Springfield  Republican,  be- 
cause they  would  mean  "an  immediate  and  not  a  deferred  pay- 
ment of  the  soldiers'  claims."  Congress  will  have  to  do  some- 
thing now  besides  "fill  The  Congressional  Record  with  costly 
oratory,"  gleefully  asserts  The  Arkansas  Democrat.  The  New 
York  Eveniiig  Post,  which  "heartily  sympathizes  with  the 
spirit  of  the  American  Legion's  demands,"  hopes  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  brought  to  a  full  realization  of  its  duty  ' '  to  the 
young  men  who  sacrificed  so  much  in  the  war,"  and  the  Rochester 
Express  believes  that  "what  the  nation  can  consistently  do  for 
the  ex-service  man  should  be  done."  "Ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
American  people  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  every  reasonable 
proposition  the  American  Legion  may  put  forth,  and  are  willing 
to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  to  pay  the  cost,"  we  are  told 
by  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  and  the  Buffalo  Enquirer  admits 
that  "while  a  bonus  is  expensive,  it  is  better  than  meeting  the 
demands  of  a  conqueror."  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  calls 
attention  to  the  way  this  country  has  neglected  its  defenders  in 
other  wars,  and  declares  that  "the  fact  that  this  nation  has 
never  done  justice  to  its  soldiers  in  the  past  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  do  so  now."  Other  papers  which  concm*  in  the  justice 
of  the  bonus  claim  are  the  New  York  Evening  World,  Buffalo 
Enquirer,  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil,  St.  Louis  Star,  and  New  York 
Globe.  We  are  also  reminded  that  "civilian  employees  of  the 
Government  at  Washington  were  paid  a  $240  yearly  bonus," 
and  the  Des  Moines  Capital  declares  that  the  workingmen  who 
were  paid  high  wages  during  the  war  ' '  cooperate  to-day  in  keep" 
ing  up  the  prices  of  everything  the  soldier  has  to  buy;  the  soldier 
received  small  pay  and  is  now  at  home  helping  to  pay  the  taxes 
for  those  who  received  enormous  wages." 

There  are  many  other  newspapers  which  say  the  proposed 
bonus  plan,  if  carried  out,  would  deal  an  overwhelming  blow  to 
the  Treasury.  Some  are  against  the  idea  on  general  principles, 
and  others  object  to  it  because  the  Government  is  not  financially 
able  to  foot  the  bill,  and  a  bond  issue,  they  say,  is  not  to  be  con- 
templated because  it  would  bring  in  its  train  a  financial  depres- 
sion which  would  menace  the  Liberty  Bond  and  other  holdings 
of  those  who  helped  furnish  the  money  to  win  the  war.     A  few 


say  in  effect  that  the  American  Legion  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
themselves  to  capitalize  their  patriotism  in  this  way,  and  some 
believe  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Baltimore  News,  "the  majority 
of  ex-service  men  do  not,  we  assume,  really  wish  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  again  offer  them  a  bonus. "  The  effort  to  thrust 
the  burden  upon  posterity,  by  issuing  bonds,  is  looked  upon  by 
the  Nebraska  State  Journal  as  "the  politician's  way  of  meeting 
the  issue." 

The  Indianapolis  News  takes  the  position  that  "men  can  not 
be  compensated  for  patriotic  service  such  as  the  soldiers  freely 
gave;  some  service  is  above  price,"  and  objects  to  the  American 
Legion's  proposal  in  this  wise: 

"The  bonds  in  the  present  state  of  the  market  would  almost 
certainly  depreciate  in  the  hands  of  their  holders,  and  many  of 
them  would  be  sold  to  brokers  at  a  heavy  discount.  The  brokers 
would  make  a  handsome  profit  when  the  bonds  reached  par  or 
rose  to  a  premium.  The  soldiers  would  then  f.eel  that  they  had 
been  badly  treated  and  might  well  ask  that  the  Government 
make  up  to  them  the  difference  between  the  price  at  which  they 
sold  the  bonds  and  their  par  value.  A  flat  bonus  that  ends  with 
a  single  contribution  can  not  be  provided  without  involving 
great  injustice." 

The  Army  and  Navy  Register  (Washington)  objects  to  the 
Legion  program,  not  so  much  because  of  the  financial  burden  it 
would  add  to  the  country,  but  because  The  Register  believes  the 
present  attitude  of  the  ex-service  man  seeking  recompense  is 
unpatriotic.     Continues  this  regular  Army  and  Navy  organ: 

"This  proposal  for  a  bonus  constitutes  a  gratuity,  the  demand 
for  which  deprives  its  beneficiaries  of  the  credit  of  placing  pa- 
triotism above  pay  in  the  ser\'iees  rendered  to  the  country  in  time 
of  war.  Of  course,  if  it  is  based  on  what  was  done,  under  duress, 
for  'workmen  safely  ensconced  in  shipyards,'  and  so  on,  the  ques- 
tion may  well  be  presented  why  the  American  Legion  people  in 
charge  of  this  project  stopt  at  $50  per  month.  If  they  want  to 
place  themselves  in  the  class  of  the  overpaid  labor  of  munition- 
plants,  with  its  pitiful  record  of  selfishness  and  rapacity  during 
the  war,  they  are  disclosed  in  a  position  of  self-depreciation  from 
which  their  admirers  would  like  to  rescue  them." 

We  are  told  in  the  St.  Louis  Star  that  the  granting  of  the 
Legion's  demands  might  mean  "a  national  crisis,  if  not  an  actual 
collapse  of  the  specie  system."     The  Star  goes  on: 

"The  veterans  of  the  Great  War  can  be  helped  more  by  a 
constructive  program  of  government  works,  making  new .  land 
available  for  settlement;"  and  by  nation-wide  handling  of  the 
employment  situation,  than  by  an  out-and-out  bonus." 

The  Chattanooga  News  pleads  with  the  returned  soldier  "not 
to  bleed  the  Treasury,"  but  to  take  part  in  establishing  America 
firmly  in  its  "international  position  by  loyal  work  and  faithful 
service."  The  Indianapolis  News,  in"  another  long  editorial, 
considers  the  Legion's  program  "wholly  unreasonable,"  and  the 
New  York  IForW  declares  that  "such "an  amount  of  bonds  could 
not  be  sold  in  an  already  glutted  market  save  at  ruinous  dis- 
counts." The  New  York  Times  agrees  that  a  sale  of  two  billions 
in  bonds  would  make  a  bad  credit  situation  "gravely  worse." 

Other  newspapers*  which  disapprove  this  expenditure  are  the 
Baltimore  News,  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette,  the  Syracuse 
Post-Standard,  the  Cincinnati  Enqidrer,  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
The  Norfolk  Virginian -Pilot  comes  out  openly,  fairly,  and 
squarely  against  the  grant: 

"There  is  only  one  bonus  or  compensation  policy  that  is 
entitled  to  respect.  That  policy  should  provide  for  compensa- 
tion to  the  limit  for  every  ex-service  man  or  woman  whose 
earning  capacity  has  been  impaired  by  disease  or  disability 
incurred  in  the  service.  To  this  class  the  Government  owes  a 
debt  which  must  be  discharged  without  stint.  To  the  four 
million  other  healthy  ex-ser^ace  men,  95  per  cent,  employed  at 
good  wages,  the  Government  owes  nothing  but  the  honor  every^ 
country  must  pay  to  those  who  bore  arms  in  its  defense.  To 
propose  that  these  men  be  rewarded  for  their  sacrifice  by  a  cash 
or  bonded  donation  is  to  countenance  a  grab  that  has  neither 
honor  nor  justice  to  commend  it." 
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WHERE   AMERICANS   WERE   RECENTLY  ATTACKED  BY  TURKS    IN  MARASH,  C.LICIA. 

American  relief-workers  were  besieged  for  three  weeks  in  the  Near-East   ReUef  Mission,  the  large  biiilding  on  top  of  the  hill. 
half  the  town  was  burned  during  the  fighting  and  over  five  thousand  Armenians  massacred. 

More  than 

AMERICA   FOR  EXPELLING  THE  TURK 

THE  RECENT  WITHERING  INDICTMENT  of  the 
Turk  and  Turkish  misrule  by  the  people  of  France  and 
England,  in  protest  against  the  Supreme  Council's  deci- 
sion that  the  Sultan  would  be  permitted  to  continue  in  power  at 
Constantinople  is  strongly  supported  by  the  press  of  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  if  there  are  papers  which  favor  continuing  the 
Turk,  with  his  record  of  five  centuries  of  pillage  and  murder,  in 
power,  they  have  not  come  to  our  attention.  A  dispatch  from 
Paris  the  other  day  said  that  the  Supreme  Council  would  like 
to  know  what  America  thinks  on  this  subject.  If  the  sense  of 
Americans  is  reflected  in  the  press,  it  is  emphatically  against  such 
leniency — which  may  reassure  public  sentiment  in  England  and 
France. 

Scores  of  editorials  bitterly  criticizing  the  Supreme  Council 
for  permitting  the  Sultan  to  retain  control  of  Turkey  are  before  us. 
Most  of  them  are  vitriolic  in  their  denunciation  of  the  Turkish 
regime;  not  one  defends  the  Turk,  either  in  his  past  or  present 
state;  the  majority  advocate  that  the  Turk  be  shipped  to  Asiatic 
Turkey,  "bag  and  baggage,"  and  confined  within  a  restricted 
area.     Says  the  Providence  Journal,  for  instance: 

"The  Turk,  like  the  German,  has  not  been  chastened  in  defeat. 
He  is  still  tricky,  arrogant,  and  cruel.  Unless  he  is  shackled  by 
a  peace  as  vigorous  as  he  deserves  his  retention  of  Constantinople 
will  give  him  new  courage  and  inspire  him  to  new  schemings  to 
thwart  the  purposes  of  his  enemies  and  continue  his  career  of 
murder  and  rapine." 

"The  sentiment  of  the  whole  civilized  world  is  against  letting 
the"^  Turks  retain  Constantinople,"  declares  the  Milwaukee 
Journal.  "He  has  shown  neither  a  desire  nor  a  capacity  for 
civilization;  let  there  be  no  more  temporizing  with  him," 
advises  the  Pittsburg  Post,  and  the  New  York  Globe  is  sure  that 
the  Turks  "have  forfeited  what  right  they  ever  had  to  rule  over 
non-Turkish  populations."  "He  has  no  place  in  Europe,  and 
his  stay  there  has  been  an  insult  to  civilization,"  maintains  the 
Baltimore  American,  and  the  New  York  Tribune  says  this  "pirate 
of  the  Bosporus,  whose  hands  are  dripping  with  blood,"  has 
always  been  "a  parasite  and  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  civiliza- 
tion." The  Akron  Press  says  that  "failure  to  expel  the  ^Turk 
will  set  a  perpetually  burning  candle  dangerously  near  the  Bal- 
kan powder-barrel. 

That  the  decision  to  leave  the  Sultan  In  Constantinople  was 
"but  a  matter  of  cold  international  politics,"  in  the  words  of  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  is  the  opinion  of  many  papers.  The 
Cincinnati  Post  deems  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Council  a 
"reactionary  blunder,"  and  the  Philadelphia  Press  declares  the 
decision  ia  "quite  in  keeping  with  the  general  philosophy  of  the 


Peace  Conference — expedient  rather  than  wise;  makeshift  rather 
than  permanent."  "It  is  one  of  the  most  shameful  turns  of  the 
war,  and  a  compromise  particularly  abhorrent  to  Americans," 
asserts  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal.  The  action  of  the 
Premiers  constitutes  a  "  breach  of  faith  with  Western  civilization," 
emphatically  asserts  the  Richmond  Times- Dispatch.  By  their 
action  the  AlUes  "insult  the  moral  sense  of  the  civilized  world," 
asserts  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  asks  on  what  earthly  grounds  should  nations 
"truckle  and  kowtow  to  this  ineffable  beast  of  murder  and 
lust?"  "Turkey  is  deserving  of  no  sympathy  whatever,"  says 
the  Wheeling  Register,  and  the  Turk  evidently  could  expect  no 
quarter  from  the  Syracuse  Journal,  which  asserts  that  "the 
horrible  Turk  is  a  constant  menace  to  civilization,  and  should 
be  driven  out  of  Europe."  "No  voice  of  protest  will  be  raised 
against  the  decision  that  Turkey  must  go,"  we  are  assured  by  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail,  and  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce agrees  with  its  contemporary  that  under  Turkish  rule 
Constantinople  has  become  "a  veritable  sink  of  iniquity." 

No  hope  of  a  change  for  the  better  is  held  out  by  editorial 
writers.  "The  Turk  is  incapable  of  reform,  and  can  not  be 
trusted  to  fulfil  the  promises  he  makes,"  we  are  told  by  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal 
says  "he  will  always  murder,  pillage,  and  destroy  when  the 
chance  offers."  The  Detroit  Journal  is  sure  "Constantinople 
will  continue  to  be  the  center  of  intrigue,"  and  that  "the  world 
will  be  lucky  if  it  does  not  provide  the  hotbed  in  which  the  seeds 
of  another  war  are  sprouted."  Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds,  writing 
in  the  New  York  Tribune,  intimates  that  Russia  may  complicate 
matters  later  on.     Says  Mr.  Simonds: 

"Any  compromise  now  can  be  only  a  compromise,  a  dodging 
of  the  real  problem,  a  postponement.  The  Turk  will  massacre 
Armenians,  the  dangers  of  rivalries  at  the  Straits  and  in  Con- 
stantinople will  remain,  and,  if  Russia  regains  unity  and  strength, 
Russian  pohcy  will  certainly  resume  its  old  pathways.  Not  to 
reach  a  sensible  and  permanent  settlement  now,  based  upon 
actual  conditions  rather  than  temporary  comphcations,  is  to  lay 
up  new  trouble  for  the  future,  and  for  a  future  relatively  close 
at  hand." 

"Once  more  the  world  sees  European  statesmen  succumb  to 
the  slippery  diplomacy  of  Turkey,  who  has  played  off  nation 
against  nation  so  cleverely  that  they  fell  apart  just  when  they 
seemed  to  have  united  to  bring  her  to  judgment  for  her  crimes 
against  humanity,"  remarks  the  Boston  Herald.  This,  we  are 
told  by  the  Washington  Star,  is  in  spite  of  "the  prayer  of  the 
Christian  world  that  out  of  the  war  would  come  a  solution  of  the 
Turkish  problem."  "Turkey  will  give  territorial  and  other 
'guaranties'  if  she  is  permitted  to  rule,  and  French  and  British 
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armies  may  protect  their  various  interests,  but  what  will  become 
of  the  higher  human  interests  which  touch  the  heart  of  all  man- 
kind?" asks  the  Topeka  State  Journal.  And.  the  Buffalo  Express 
is  sure  "it  would  have  been  fortunate  for  the  world  if  the  task  for 
fixing  the  terms  of  peace  for  all  the  nations  had  been  turned  over 
to  Foch,  Haig,  Diaz,  Pershing,  Allenby,  and  d'Esperey." 

It  is  doubtful  if  anything  new  could  be  said  in  criticism  of  the 
Turk  and  his  peculiar  methods  of  ruling  Christians.  The  most 
vitriolic  adjectives  are  his  daily  portion  in  the  press  of  civilized 
countries.     But  we  are  told  in  the  New  York  Globe  that^ — 

"Steeped  in  inquity,  gross,  dirty,  corrupt,  parasitic,  the  Turk- 
ish rulers  have  been  for  decades  a  monument  to  the  failure  of 
European  statesmanship.  The  efforts  of  the  Young  Turks  to 
clean  up  and  reform  once  seemed  promising,  but  their  path  has 
been  marked  by  massacres,  intrigues,  and  betrayals,  and  they 
have  shown  no  more  capacity  for  government  than  the  bureau- 
crats whom  they  displaced.  It  will  be  a  fatal  cowardice  that 
allows  the  Sultan  to  retain  real  power  west  of  the  Straits." 

The  New  York  Tribune  emphatically  declares  that  "if  there 
is  any  power  in  the  world  deserving  of  being  smashed  altogether, 
it  is  that  of  the  Turk."     The  South  Bend  Tribune  asserts  that 


"the  Turk  is  a  cancer  on  the  body  of  the  earth,  and  ought  to  be 
removed  to  Asia,  for  he  is  Asiatic  in  mind  and  instinct."  There 
are  reasons,  we  are  told  by  the  Peekskill  (N.  Y.)  News,  why  this 
was  not  done  before.  Furthermore,  the  News  considers  the  self- 
determination  of  Turkey  "a  box  of  tricks,  and  a  murderous  dis- 
regard of  the  rights  and  lives  of  the  people  who  are  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Turks."  We  are  afforded  a  glimpse  by  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  of  "the  most  ticklish  situation  in  Europe  to-day," 
as  one  paper  has  summed  up  the  Turkish  imbroglio.  Says  The 
Post: 

"Because  some  Englishmen  were  afraid  of  irritating  their 
Moslem  subjects  in  India,  because  some  Frenchmen  feared 
British  ascendency  in  Constantinople,  because  Greece,  eager  for 
Constantinople,  would  rather  keep  the  Turk  as  a  place-warmer 
in  the  city  than  anybody  else  as  a  ruler,  because  of  all  these 
tragically  familiar  motives,  the  Sick  Man  has  been  granted  an- 
other extension;  he  is  to  go  on  living  and  poisoning  the  at- 
mosphere of  international  life.  Lloyd  George  may  speedily  for- 
get his  hatred  for  the  Turk,  whom  he  called  only  a  little  while 
ago  'a  human  cancer';  but  the  people  of  England  can  not  forget 
so  easily.  And  our  leaders  at  Washington  may  forget  the  high 
ideals  with  which  America  went  into  the  war,  but  the  American 
people  has  not  forgotten." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Rails  are  back,  but  not  the  old  brass  rail. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Every  year  recently  has  been  leap  year  for  prices. — Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Gazette. 

Polish  Minister  of  Finance  named  Grabski  was  born  for  the  job. — 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

We  would  ask  spring  poets  kindly  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  paper  shortage 
is  serious. — Shreveport  Times. 

Owing  to  crowded  conditions  in  the  Presidential  ring,  future  candidates 
had  better  check  their  hats. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  Irish  seem  to  believe  that  the  only  way  to  settle  things  in  Ireland 
is  to  settle  England  first. — Long  Island  City  Star. 

The  energies  of  our  statesmen  are  about  evenly  divided  between  walk- 
ing planks  and  talking  them. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Venice  may  be  the  "  bride  of  the  Adriatic,"  but  Fiume  is  rapidly  drifting 
into  the  position  of  its  m.  )ther-in-law. — Boston  Transcript. 

The  Soviets  announce  they  are  willing  to  make  peace  at  any  price — ^if 
the  United  States  will  advance  the  price. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Unless  something  is  done  about  it  presently,  the  silk  shirt  may  become 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  American  proletariat. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Here's  a  story  that  "Russia  holds  out  the  oUve  branch"  to  us.     But 
we  have  learned  to  beware  of  ripe  olives. — Columbia  {S.  C.)  -Record. 

Governor  Edwards  is  in  favor  of  a  mahogany  plank  in  the  Democratic 
platform. — Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 

We  can't  say  that  we  have  taxa- 
tion without  representation,  but  the 
taxation  is  obviously  the  most  effective 
end  of  the  game. — Columbia  (S.  C.) 
Record. 

We  should  remember  that  the  longer 
the  Adriatic  question  remains  open, 
the  longer  it  will  be  before  d'An- 
nunzio  can  visit  America. — Columbia 
(S.  C.)  Record. 

Germajsty  will  try  her  war-cruninals, 
in  an  effort,  we  suppose,  to  find  out 
wliich  of  them  would  make  the  best 
run  for  the  Presidency. — Toronto  Mail 
and  Empire. 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett  says  he 
foimd  dishke  for  Britain  in  America; 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  prob- 
ably say  that  it  depends  on  what  you 
seek. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Ex-Secret.'Vry  Lansing  now  has  a 
Presidential  boom,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  that  is  what  President  Wilson  had 
in  mind  when  he  wished  Mr.  Lansing 
every  future  success. — Kansas  City 
Times. 

If  Lenine  and  Trotzky  could  see  the 
mobs  of  "proletarians"  storming  the 
counters  to  pay  their  income  taxes 
they  would  despair  of  ever  converting 
America  to  Bolshevism. — Chicago  Daily 
News. 


Bolshevism  is  the  wood-alcohol  of  governments. — Louisville  Post. 

It  doesn't  take  any  Houdini  to  get  out  of  Mr.  Wilson's  Cabinet. — New 
York  World. 

In  this  era  "woolly"  is  scarcely  a  term  of  reproach  for  the  West. — 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

They  now  speak  of  the  President's  "infirmities"  with  more  accent  on 
the  "firm." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Paris  is  puzzled  about  the  stand  of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs, 
and  so  is  the  United  States. —  Washington  Post. 

Doubtless  the  census  figures  will  show  that  Presidential  aspirants  are 
still  a  minority  in  this  coimtry. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  Turks  themselves  continue  to  furnish  excellent  reasons  for  their 
being  driven  out  of  Europe. — Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

The  German  ex-Crown  Prince  offers  himself  for  trial.  He  probably 
wants  to  find  out  how  it  feels  to  be  under  fire.^ — New  York  World. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Burleson,  he  is  one  of  the  few  in- 
dividuals selling  their  wares  at  prewar  prices. — Nashville  Southern 
Lumberman. 

From  the  statements  of  many  railroad  heads,  they  feel  like  the  negro 
exhorter  who  thought  himself  lucky  to  get  his  hat  back  after  the  collection. — 
—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

As  we  get  it,  Mr.  Hoover  has  been  a  Republican,  but  is  trying  to  Uve  it 

down.— Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 

Many  complaints  are  being  made  of 
the  taste  of  city  water.  This  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  more  people  are  drinking 
it  now. — Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

Soldier  ReUef  Measures  Hard  on 
Taxpayers. — Head-line.  But  not  one- 
thousandth  as  hard  as  the  Germans 
would  have  been  had  they  ever  got 
over. —  Wheeling  Register. 

One  of  the  lessons  we  learned  from 
the  last  war  is  that  in  future  wars  the 
things  we  insist  upon  will  be  made 
terms  of  the  armistice  instead  of  the 
Peace  Treaty. — Kansas  City  Star. 
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THAT  OLD   RELIABLE  LIFE-PRESERVER. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


TEACHER   CORINNE    GASKILL  WINS    $50 
PRIZE 

The  second  week's  prize  of  *$50  in 
The  Literary  Digest  Topics  of  the 
Day  teachers'  contest  has  been 
awarded  to  Miss  Corinne  Gaskill,  159 
Lafayette  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
a  teacher  in  PubUc  School  No.  141. 
The  winning  paragraph  is: 

"We,  the  teachers,  deserve  a  living 
wage  because  we  are  laboring  that 
patriotism  may  walk  unmolested 
throughout  this  land,  that  good  gov- 
ernment may  be  fostered,  and  tliat 
education  'of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth.'" 
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BOLSHEVISM  IN  ASIA 


WHO  WILL  GUARD  THE  GUARDIAN? 
The  Entente  have  persuaded  Japan  to  restore  order  in  Siberia.     But  when  order 


is  restored- 


BOLSHEVISM  AS  CHINA'S  CURE  for  aU  her  internal 
troubles  is  a  remedy  that  appalls  Far-Eastern  observers 
who  are  told  that  the  Leuine  form  of  government  would  be 
welcomed  by  the  intelligent  middle  classes  in  North  China. 
Unquestionably  this  section  of  the  poptilation,  says  a  Peking 
correspondent  of  the  Hankow  North  China  Herald,  "regards  the 
introduction  of  an  adapted  Bolshevism  as  the  best  immediate 
solution  of  this  country's  problems,"  and  what  makes  the  pros- 
pect more  ominous  is  that  Bolshevism  ' 'means  something  differ- 
ent to  each  individual  who  studies  and  preaches  it,  but  to  the 
merchants  and  educators 
who  now  constitute  Chi- 
na's literate  middle  class, 
it  means  a  popular  ris- 
ing." By  this  rising  all 
militarist  officials  would 
be  driven  into  the  foreign 
concessions,  it  is  predicted, 
and  every  Chinese  prov- 
ince "under  the  direct 
government  of  its  provin- 
cial assembly  would  yield 
up  to  the  people  all  the 
spoils  of  the  militarists 
for  free  division."  But 
the  peculiarity  of  the  land 
question  in  China  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  a 
safeguard  against  Bolshe- 
vism. Thus  a  Peking  cor- 
respondent   of    the    Kobe 

Herald  tells  us  that  many  intellectual  Chinese  contend  it  is 
absurd  to  consider  Bolshevism  a  menace  to  China,  and  point 
out  that  the  cultivator  owns  the  land  in  China  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  any  other  country.  In  plump  contradiction, 
however,  we  find  The  North  China  Herald's  Peking  corre- 
spondent saying  that  the  land  question  would  not  enter  into  the 
question  of  Chinese  Bolshevism.  Those  who  advocate  "Red" 
rule  in  China,  this  informant  states,  are  the  middle-class  intel- 
lectuals, who  anticipate  "no  more  than  the  overthrow  of  their 
parasitical  official  class,"  but — 

"They  fail  to  realize,  as  most  foreigners  would,  upon  a  first 
survey  of  the  situation,  that  if  China's  unpaid  army  and  coolie 
masses  were  once  turned  loose  in  a  Bolshevik  orgy  a  horrible 
I)andemoniura  would  ensue  in  which  the  middle-class  shopkeeper 
would  be  the  worst  sufferer.  However  short-sighted  they  may 
l)e,  th<iy  believe  in  the  power  of  the  movement,  and  one  hears 
(•verywhere  in  Peking  the  prophecy  that  within  six  months  Bol- 
shevism will  drive  the  Japanese  from  the  mainland  of  Asia;  that 
Korea  will  Ix;  free,  and  that  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  will  be 
restored  to  C'hina." 

Altho  native  authorities  in  Peking  declare  there  is  not  the 
slightest  danger  of  Bolshevik  infection  in  China,  remarks 
the  Hankow  Central  China  Pont,  "w()  note  that  a  section  of  the 
foreign  press  is  vigorously  denouncing  the  proposal  to  allow  the 
Japanese  to  keep  eastern  Siberia  dear  of  the  human  locusts." 
These  parti(;s,  apparently,  are  agreed  that  "the  best  plan  of 
dealing  with  th(!  matter  is  to  do  nothing,"  and  this  journal  adds: 

"That  the  Bolsheviki  will  leave  China  alone  when  once  they 
are  in  a  position  to  take  arition  we  can  not  for  a  moment  believe, 
'i'hey  look  on  the  world  at  large  as  containing  only  two  parties 


— those  who  are  Bolsheviki  and  those  who  are  not.  Further, 
they  hold  it  to  be  the  chief  duty  of  the  latter  to  pull  down  and 
tread  under  foot  every  person  who  declines  to  join  their  ranks, 
and  to  do  it  without  the  least  squeamishness  as  to  the  means 
employed.  They  will  attack  without  provocation  and  persevere 
in  spite  of  aU  considerations  of  right  and  WTong.  There  is  no 
defense  against  them  except  the  strong  hand. 

"In  modern  times  China  never  had,  and  has  not  now,  a  strong 
hand  to  use.  In  spite  of  the  swarms  of  soldiers  in  all  her  prov- 
inces there  are  few  which  could  be  made  available  for  a  con- 
flict with  this  enemy.  The  soldiers  do  not  belong  to  the  state, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  connection  with  the  present 

proposal  to  demobilize  a 
fifth  of  them  for  reasons 
of  economy,  the  Tuehuns 
declare  that  no  more  than 
a  tenth  can  be  spared,  as 
all  the  rest  are  required 
for  local  use.  Then  China 
has  no  military  leaders  of 
note,  while  in  all  China's 
modern  struggles  her  lead- 
ers and  soldiers  alike  have 
never  shown  any  ability  to 
withstand  foreign  troops. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Chinese  soldier  is  some- 
what akin  to  the  Bolshe- 
vik and  more  likely  to 
join  the  enemy  in  the  gen- 
eral looting  than  faithfully 
to  defend  his  country. 
Should  the  Bolsheviki 
actually  include  China 
wdthin  the  sphere  of  their 
operations  there  is  little 
doubt  as  to  what  the  re- 
sult would  be,  if  the  coun- 
try has  to  rely  on  its  own  resources.  Further,  this  helplessness 
of  China  will  prove  a  strong  provocation  for  the  enemy  to  take 
action." 

Turning  to  India,  we  find  the  Calcutta  Statesman  analyzing 
the  situation  as  follows: 

"Possibly  some  amount  of  danger  exists  of  a  Bolshevik 
propaganda  in  India,  but  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  India, 
where  peasant  proprietorship  flourishes  on  an  immense  scale,  is 
a  dry  and  sandy  soil  for  Bolshevik  seed  to  fall  tipon.  The 
Indian  people  have  nothing  to  gain  by  Bolshevism.  All  the 
boons  that  this  false  gospel  can  offer  are  already  at  their  dis- 
posal. It  is  true,  of  com-se,  that  millions  of  people  do  not  realize 
the  privileges  which  they  enjoy,  and  that  their  ignorance  may 
be  played  upon  by  lying  demagogs.  But  there  are  means  by 
which  those  who  seek  to  disturb  the  public  peace  can  be  re- 
strained, and  it  is  for  the  Government  to  employ  these  methods 
promptly  and  cotu-ageously." 

Not  so  comfortable,  however,  is  the  Singapore  Straits  Times, 
which  "realizes  that  Russia  with  her  vast  area  and  enormous 
population  can  be  a  world-danger  of  the  blackest  possible  kind," 
and  issues  the  warning  that — 

"India  must  prepare  to  ward  off  the  menace,  for  if  the  blood- 
lust  gets  a  hold  on  such  cotmtrios  as  India  and  China,  the  con- 
sequences will  be  too  horrible  to  contcnnplate,  and  everywhere 
human  industry  will  be  so  demoralized  that  millions  will  starve 
to  death  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Tlu^  optimists  believe  that 
Bolshevism  will  settle  down,  and  that  gradually  peace  and  order 
will  be  restored  in  Russia,  but  wo  dare  not  be  too  sure.  The 
Bolsheviki  are  making  themselves  masters  of  the  coxmtry,  and 
when  they  have  done  so  the  mass  of  the  people  will  submit  to 
them  and  do  their  bidding  and  will  have  neither  reason  nor 
mercy.     Possibly  it  is  best  to  hold  aloof  for  a  time,  but  there 


-Korsaren  (Christiania). 
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can  bo  uo  real  seusc  of  confidence  until  the  propagandist  aspect 
of  Bolshevism  is  finally  destroyed." 

In  Japan  the  Tokyo  Kokumin  asserts  that  the  Bolsheviki 
"have  no  great  propagating  power,"  and  explains  that: 

"The  reason  why  some  sections  of  the  world  are  responsive 
to  then  doctrine  is  due  to  the 
abnormal  mentality  caused  by 
the  world-war.  If  the  abnormal 
conditions  are  eliminated,  we  need 
have  no  fear  how  many  myriads 
of  Lenines  there  may  be  in  our 
midst.  What  the  world  should 
do  is  to  overcome  the  abnormal 
mentality  of  the  peoples." 

The  Tokyo  Nichi-nichi  dis- 
misses as  mere,  bogies  the  reports 
that  the  Bolsheviki  are  trying  to 
dominate  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and 
India,  yet  it  cautions  us  that — 

"The  Allies  are  largely  responsi- 
ble for  making  it  possible  that 
such  rumors  should  be  circulated. 
At  first  the  Powers  were  deter- 
mined to  subjugate  the  Bolsheviki , 
but  there  was  no  unity  in  their 
action  and  their  military  efforts 
have  failed.  The  Prinkipo  fiasco 
is  one  of  the  greatest  blunders 
committed  by  the  Allied  diplomats.  It  is  fortunate  that  the 
attempt  did  not  succeed.  The  military  and  diplomatic  blunders 
of  the  Allies  have  made  the  Bolsheviki  still  more  audacious. 
Some  still  advocate  another  Prinkipo  trial,  but  if  such  an  at- 
tempt is  made,  the  Allies  will  only  be  adding  anotter  blunder 
to  the  already  long  list  of  blunders. 

"The  Bolshevik  Government  has  an  army  of  500,000  hirelings. 
Bolshevism  is  in  effect  tyrannical  militarism;  it  is  a  perpetrator 
of  the  worst  forms  of  'direct  action'  such  as  is  advocated  by 
socialism,  syndicalism,  and  anarchism.  The  oWy  source  of 
strength  for  the  Bolshevik  Government  is  the  500,000  mercen- 
aries; it  rests  on  no  other  foundation.  It  lives -on  the  counter- 
feiting of  paper  money  and  plunder,  which  can  not  last  for  ever. 
When  the  forged  money  has  no  value  and  when  there  is  nothing 
to  loot,  the  Bolshevik  Governm'ent  will  fall  by  itself.  Perhaps 
Lenine  and  his  associates  will  end  their  life  at  the  hands  of  their 
own  hirelings." 

In  opinion  from  Bolshevik  sources  we  find  the  usual  sancti- 
monious and  cocksure  tone  about  Bolshevism's  adventtu'e  in  the 
Orient,  tho  a  contributor  to  Soviet  Russia  (New  York),  an  official 
organ  of  the  Lenine  Government,  expresses  "some  doubt"  about 
the  policy  of  Japan.  Certain  Japanese  statesmen,  "upholders 
of  abnormal  supremacy  of  all  forms  of  vested  interests,"  are-  nat- 
urally antagonisti'c,  but  "they  should  never  forget  that  the 
Japanese  people,  like  aU  other  people,  desire  greater  enlighten- 
ment and  greater  life,  and  merely  being  antagonistic  to  Soviet 
Russia  will  not  solve  Japan's  internal  social  and  industrial  prob- 
lems, but  wiU  rather  accentuate  ever-increasing  difficulties." 
Japan  is  an  ally  of  Great  Britain,  "arch-enemy  of  a  strong 
Russia,  whether  Imperial  or  Soviet,"  and  this  writer  proceeds: 

"Since  Lord  Curzon,  the  Russophobe,  has  become  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Grer.t  Britain,  and  the  movement  for  Indian  inde- 
pendence has  been  gaining  increasing  momentum,  it  is  expected 
that  British  diplomacy  will  assume  a  more  anti-Russian  attitude. 
But  should  Japan,  because  of  her  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  or 
some  other  understanding,  pursue  a  policy  against  Soviet  Russia, 
Russia  will  be  weakened  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  a  source 
of  weakness  to  Japan  and  to  all  Asia. 

"Japanese  statesmen,  Japanese  people,  and  aU  who  believe  in 
Asian  independence — which  is  the  first  requisite  for  world  free- 
dom—should give  careful  thought  to  this  question,  because 
Japan's  attitude  toward  Russia  has  not  only  a  great  bearing  on 
Japan's  future  freedom,  but  upon  the  freedom  of  all  Asia  and 
of  the  world.  If  Japan  acts  in  a  short-sighted  way  for  temporary 
gain,  she  will  jeopardize  her  own  safety  and  the  cause  of  Asian 
independence." 

As  to  Asia  on  the  whole,  this  Soviet  authority  avers  that  before 
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THE  MISTRUSTED  RESCUER. 

Does  Japan  stretch  forth  its  arm  to  help  Russia  or  to  grab  Siberia? 

— NebeJspalter  (Zurich). 


the  Russian  revolution  the  history  of  Russia  was  "nothing  but  a 
systematic  expansion  on  all  sides,  especially  in  Asia,  toward 
Persia,  central  Asia,  Mongolia,  and  China."  "Happily  for  the 
world,"  the  Russian  autocracy  has  been  overthrown  and  revolu- 
tionary Russia  has  come  into  being  "with  a  vision  for  a  new 

social  order. "  1 1  is  qui  te  eviden  ( , 
this  writer  goes  on  to  say,  that  tho 
'gi-oup  of  nations  now  dominating 
Asia  have  no  intention  of  "giving 
up  their  policy  of  robbery  and 
exploitation  of  the  millions  of 
that  continent,"  and  dread  the 
strengthening  and  consolidation 
of  the  Soviet  Republic.     Indeed: 

"Western  Imperialisms,' which 
rest  on  the  subjection  of  Asia, 
even  go  so  far  as  to  ask  and  use 
the  aid  of  Asia  to  destroy  the 
Soviet  Republic,  the  hope  of  Asian 
independence;  but  it  will  be  sheer 
insanity  on  the  part  of  Asian 
peoples  and  Asian  governments, 
which  really  represent  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people,  to  join  hands 
in  this  diabolical  plan;  because, 
if  Soviet  Russia  is  crusht,  through 
foreign  aid,  Russia  will  be  reduced 
to  a  protectorate  of  its  foreign 
enemies  and  its  territory  will  be  dismembered,  ff  this  occur,  it 
will  be  infinitely  harder  to  achieve  Asian  independence  than  it 
was  before  the  war. 

"Turkey,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  India,  and  China  have  much 
to  gain  from  the  mere  existence  of  a  strong  Soviet  Government, 
the  very  antithesis  of  western  Imperialism,  and  the  friend  of  en- 
slaved nations.  The  people  of  these  opprest  nationalities  under- 
stand this,  and  so  they  fully  sympathize  with  Russia's  revolution, 
and  are  anxious  for  its  success." 


B 


BRITAIN'S    BRAIN-WORKERS   ORGANIZING 

I Y  RAPID  STRIDES  the  organization  of  brain-workers  in 
England  and  in  France  is  proceeding  toward  the  point 
of  recognition  as  a  voting  entity;  and  in  England,  where 
this  order  of  toilers  is  specified  as  the  "blackcoated  workers"  or 
non-manual  workers',  the  London  Daily  Mail  says:  "It  looks  as 
tho  a  good  understanding,  ripening  toward  political  union,  is 
being  formed  between  the  Labor  party  and  a  large  section  of  the 
middle  class."  The  situation  in  France,  where  the  General  Con- 
federation of  Brain-workers  has  been  organized  with  twenty 
groups  of  authors,  savants,  engineers,  and  artists,  is  recorded  by 
the  Paris  Matin,  as  follows:  "For  the  first  time  in  France  the 
capital  of  brains  declares  its  equation  as  between  the  capital  of 
money  and  the  capital  of  labor."  Altho  it  is  calculated  that  at 
least  two  million. workers  joined.unions  in  the  British  Isles  during 
the  past  five  years,  a  very  large  number  of  whom  belong  to  a 
class  that  previously  did  not  protect  itself  by  trades-union 
methods,  The  Irish  Statesman  (Dublin)  points  out  that  organi- 
zation among  brain-workers  is  no  new  thing.  On  the  contrary, 
the  old  professional  associations  were  "very  much  moi'e  highly 
developed  protective  institutions  than  even  the  modem  trades- 
union."  But  the  importance  of  recent  developments  is  that  the 
class  of  worker  who  previously  resorted  to  professional  associa- 
tions is  now  resorting  to  associations  founded  on  a  "definite 
trades-union  basis,"  and  this  weekly  points  out  thut  if  the  move- 
ment succeeds,  "there  will  come  into  existence  a  totally  new 
social  force  composed  of  middle-class  people  with  definite  labor 
sympathies."  Yet  it  feels  a  certain  anxiety  at  this  new  devel- 
opment of  the  trades-union  movement  "because  it  emphasizes 
more  than  anything  else  has  done  the  essential  division  of  modern 
industry  into  two  classes — the  Haves  and  the  Have-Nots." , 
We  read  then: 

"So  long  as  the  higher  grade  employees  in  industry  and  those 
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who  directed  it  by  their  intelli- 
gence were  content  to  remain 
neutral  in  disputes  between  capi- 
tal and  labor  there  was  a  strong 
middle  interest,  which  undoubt- 
edly did  a  great  deal  to  prevent 
t  he  evU  consequences  which  would 
result  from  a  direct  encounter  be- 
tween the  opposing  interests  in 
industrj'.  Now,  however,  this 
middle  interest  has  definitely- 
allied  itself  with  the  other  em- 
ployees, and  we  can  not  help  fear- 
ing that  this  aUiance  wiU  greatly- 
aggravate  and  embitter  any  con- 
flict which  might  arise.  It  may 
be  expected,  however,  that  this 
new  accession  to  the  labor  move- 
ment win,  owing  to  its  superior 
education  and  intelligence,  have 
a  large  influence  in  the  direction 
of  the  whole  movement,  and  it 
win  throw  its  weight  on  the  side 
of  prudence  and  forbearance." 

The  strength  of  the  old  two- 
party  monopoly  has  been  in  the 
middle  classes,  the  London  Times 
avers,  and  tho  both  in  turn  have 
courted  labor,  neither  has  had 
the  'ft'it  to  see  that  in  the  middle 
classes  there  were  a^  many,  if  not 
more,  floating  votes  and  an  im- 
mense preponderance  of  ability. 
This  wide  field  of  power  and  of 
justice  has  been  neglected  by  the 
two  older  parties,  but  the  Labor 
party  realizes  the  opportunity  of 
occupying  the  ground,  and  The 
Times  predicts  that — 


CLEMENCEAU'S  NEW  FAME. 


"If  it  succeeds,  it  will  be 
the  dominant  party  in  the  state. 
It  will  change  its  own  character 
in    the    process.      There    is     a 

strongly  individualistic  strain  in  this  middle-class  vote,  which, 
if  it  were  captured,  would  lead  to  an  essential  modification  of 
labor  practise.  On  the  whole,  the  change  would  be  for  the 
better.  The  totemistic  element  in  trade-imionist  regulations 
would  disappear;  labor  would  become  deeply  interested  in  effi- 
ciency of  production;  there  would  be  as  many  strikes  against 
incompetence  of  employers  as  for  higher  wages;  and  labor  would 
become  a  social  force — salonfdhig,  or  'socially  acceptable,'  as 
the  Germans  would  say — and  its  outlook  on  politics  would  cease 
to  be  sectional  and  become  broadly  national.  It  would  be  a 
bourgeois  revolution  within  its  ranks  comparable  in  its  effects 
on  politics  with  what  happened  when  the  Socialist  tail,  by  its 
amalgamation  with  trade-unionism,  began  to  wag  the  whole 
labor  body." 

The  New  Commonwealth,  a  London  weekly  regarded  as  the 
official  organ  of  the  black-coated  workers,  declares  that  they 
must  realize  they  have  to  settle  their  daily  problems  satis- 
factorily before  they  "can  usher  in  the  millennium,"  and  then 
prescribes  the  remedy  for  present  conditions  and  indicates  how 
gradually  it  must  be  administered,  as  follows: 

"First,  We  must  realize  that  tho  interests  of  tho  manual  and 
non-manual  workers  are  identical  and  can  not  be  separated,  and 
that  neither  the  manual  nor  the  non-manual  workers  can  reach 
any  goal  worth  making  for  except  together  and  in  cooperation. 

"Secondly,  We  must  also  recognize  that  tho  interests  of 
the  capitalist  and  the  manual  and  non-manual  workers  are 
identical,  and  not  in  opposition.  What  benefits  one  must,  or 
should,  V)en(!fit  all  three. 

"Thirdly,  If  capitalists  continue  to  refuse  to  recognize  their 
identity  of  interests  with  tho  manual  and  non-manual  workers, 
then  the  manual  and  non-manual  workers  should  unite  their 
forces  and  induce  the  capitalists  by  every  available  means  to 
take  them  into  partnership,  full  partnership,  both   as   regards 


The  Cincinnatus  of  France  at  last  gets  back  to  his  plow,  and,  his 
tiger-skin  is  nailed  to  the  wall.    A  popular  Paris  poster  of  to-day. 


profits  and  control.  We  do  not 
mean  a  mere  profit  -  sharing 
arrangement,  altho  if  this  were 
a  general  practise  some  won- 
derful results  would  immediately 
ensue,  for  such  a  relationship 
between  capital  and  labor  would 
be  a  vast  improvement  upon  the 
inhuman  association  of  to-day. 
Neither  do  we  mean  the  de- 
struction of  the  capitalist, 
whether  by  confiscation  or  by 
taxing  him  out  of  existence, 
because  we  believe  capital  and 
the  capitalist  and  all  which 
they  stand  for  as  a  creative 
driving  force  are  as  necessary  as 
labor.  W^hat  we  do  mean  is  for 
the  workers — manual  and  non- 
manual  workers  in  permanent 
and  close  cooperation — to  in- 
duce the  capitalists  by  united 
pressure  to  take  them  into  a 
partnership  to  as  equal  and  full 
an  extent  as  if  the  workers  were 
capitalists  entering  into  partner- 
ship with  other  capitalists. 

"Immediately  the  identity  of 
interest  between  the  workers 
and  the  capitalists  is  recognized 
and  established  a  large  part  of 
our  social  and  industrial  troubles 
will  have  disappeared,  and  then 
we  shall  have  that  attitude  of 
mind  which  will  enable  us  to 
consider  the  claims  of  the  vari- 
ous dreamers,  glorious  dreamers, 
truly,  in  our  midst. 

"But  nothing  is  possible  until 
the  manual  and  non-manual 
workers  realize  their  interests 
can  not  be  separated  one  from 
the  other." 


Confirmation  of   this  view  is 

exprest  in   the  same  weekly  by 

the  Right  Honorable  J.  R.  Clynes, 

M.  P.,  who  says:  "Cooperation,  not  confiict  .  .  .  is  required  from 

all  who  are  ready  to  labor  in  the  service  of  mankind." 


ENEMY   VIEWS   OF  THE   TIGER'S   DEFEAT 


c 


ILEMENCEAU  STILL  LIVES  in  the  political  policies 
of  France  at  home  and  abroad,  it  is  sadly  admitted  by 
various  German  and  Austrian  journals,  tho  editors  of 
these  enemy  countries  can  not  agree  on  the  French  nation's 
rejection  of  the  "Tiger"  for  the  Presidency.  The  German  press 
benignly  insist  that  it  shows  a  great  lack  of  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  France  not  to  have  rewarded  her  artizan  of  victory  with 
the  Presidency,  but  at  the  same  time  concede  that  a>s  far  as 
Germany  is  concerned.  President  Deschanel  will  act  as  Clemen- 
ceau  would  have  acted.  He  wUl  exact  full  execution  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  and  will  deal  with  Germany  as  with  an 
irreconcilable  foe  "from  whom  must  be  taken  aU  that  can  be 
got  to  repair  the  losses  of  war  and  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
inflicting  any  further  damage."  But  in  Austria  certain  journals 
aver  that  France  shook  off  the  yoke  of  Clemenceau  because  it 
was  sick  of  "pursuing  in  peace  times  tho  policy  of  war."  It  has 
dawned  upon  France  at  last,  Vienna  suspects,  that  "at  any  cost 
the  Treaty,  or  rather  the  treaties,  of  Peace  must  be  revised  and 
Germany  and  Austria  must  no  longer  bo  considered  as  irrecon- 
cilable enemies."     The  Vienna  Reichspost  observes: 

"The  mere  fact  that  Clemenceau  has  quit  the  political  field 
where  his  powerful  personality  was  dominant  immediately 
creat(;s  an  atmosphere  of  release  and  reconciliation.  Is  not  the 
course  of  tho  Caillaux  trial  already  a  symptom  of  milder  air 
in  Franco  and  that    there  will    soon    bo  somewhat    more    of 
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cousideration  in  dealing  with  the  vanquished  foe.  Clemenceau 
is  not  the  only  one  condemned  to  evacuate  his  post  as  arbiter 
of  the  world.  Wilson  is  of  hjs  company,  and  in  England  Lloyd 
George's  position  is  shaky.  It  is  surprizing  to  remark  how 
swiftly  even  victorious  nations  tire  of  the  persons  who  played 
the  leading  roles  in  the  war.  EveryVhere  new  figures  arise. 
Changed  times  demand  different  kinds  of  men,  especially  those 
who  are  not  apostles  of  hate,  and  who  can  point  out  kindlier 
ways  by  which  humanity  may  reach  content  and  happiness." 

The  Vienna  Neue  Freie  Presse  chants  in  the  same  key  and 
pronounces  the  election  of  President  Deschanel  an  event  of 
first  importance  for  all  the  nation-s 
of  Europe,  but  especially  for  the 
people  of  Germany  and  Austria. 
It  believes  the  French  are  each 
day  gaining  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  mistake  they  made  in 
imposing  on  the  vanquished  such 
treaties  as  those  of  Versailles  and 
Saint-Germain.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
also,  this  daily  says,  that  the 
French  will  begin  to  feel  the  bond 
of  solidarity  that  exists  between 
the  victors  and  the  vanquished, 
and  will  be  thus  logically  per- 
suaded to  agree  to  a  revision  of 
these  treaties.     What  is  more— 

"As  far  as  human  minds  may 
guess  the  future,  it  looks  as  tho 
this  revision  will  be  undertaken 
at  no  very  distant  date.  En- 
gland, where  the  authority  of 
l^loyd  George  is  on  the  wane, 
might  give  the  signal.  Wilson  is 
sick.  Salandra,  Sonnino,  and 
Tittoni  are  fallen.  Clemenceau 
is  in  retirement  and  may  travel 
or  write  his  memoirs.  The  day  of 
the  peace  of  violence  is  ended." 


French  politics  have  always 
been  fuU  of  surprizes  to  German 
eyes,  remarks  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung,  which  nevertheless  notes 
the  Clemenceau  reversal  as  an  exceptional  surprize,  because  it 
seems  to  have  been  brought  about  as  within  an  hour.     But — 

"The  election  of  President  Deschanel  does  not  signify  any 
change  of  direction  in  the  French  foreign  policy.  As  Mr. 
Deschanel's  entire  political  career  shows,  he  is  not  the  kind  of 
man  to  abandon  the  lines  followed  by  former  President  Poincare. 
In  his  cult  of  the  fatherland  the  new  President  wiU  play  the  same 
role  of  high  priest  that  Clemenceau  played.  We  have  peace 
now — the  peace  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Paris  can  no  longer 
exercise  the  dictatorship  warranted  by  the  necessities  of  war. 
The  plans  and  the  objects  of  French  policy  will  remain  the  same, 
and  whatever  change  occurs  will  be  only  a  change  in  method. 
The  policy  of  France  is  not  an  idealist  policy,  but  a  realist  policy 
in  the  sense  that  France  will  end'eavor  to  maintain  in  foreign 
eyes  her  pose  of  a  mighty  Power." 

The  Berlin  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  too,  is  persuaded  that 
France's  policy  toward  Germany  remains  fixt  by  the  name  of 
Clemenceau,  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  President  of 
the  French  Republic  is  addrest  as  President  Deschanel  or  as 
President  Clemenceau.  But  there  is  a  decided  difference  be- 
tween the  two  men.  Clemeneeau's  strength  was  actually  depen- 
dent on  the  bayonets  of  French  soldiers;  President  Deschanel 
will  win  the  French  by  his  cleverness  and  dexterity,  and  wiU  be 
able  to  foster  hatred  against  Germany  much  more  subtly  than 
Clemenceau  could  have  managed  it.  Clemenceau  has  this  con- 
solation as  he  withdraws  to  private  life,  namely,  the  assurance 
that  his  policy  will  remain  for  an  indefinite  period  the  guiding 
policy  of  France  and  that  "the  policy  of  revenge  wdll  be  fol- 
lowed even  after  the  Treaty  of  Peace  is  in  operation." 


AN  AUSTRIAN  VIEW  OF  THE  TERRIBLE  "TIGER" 

"A  man  with  suoh  a  blind-eyed  hate 
Would  never  do  for  chief  of  state." 

— Kikeriki  (yierma,). 


SUFFRAGE   DENIED   INDIAN   WOMEN 

DEEP  DISAPPOINyMENT  at  the  failure  of  Parliament 
to  extend  the  franchise  to  women  in  the  India  Reform 
Act  is  heard  in  some  sections  of  the  Indian  press,  altho 
in  others  the  mere  suggestion  that  Indian  women  should  have 
the  franchise  is  ridiculed.  Had  the  franchise  been  granted  to 
women  by  this  act,  which  initiates  self-government  in  India, 
one  million  would  have  been  added  to  the  voting  population, 
according  to  the  Socialist  London  Daihj  Herald,  and  this  would 

make  a  total  electorate  in  India 
of  five  million  men  and  one  mil- 
lion women.  This  journal  con- 
siders that  Parliament  showed 
"shocking  indifference"  to  ques- 
tions affecting  women  in  the 
India  Reform  Act,  and  a  similar 
observation,  less  caustically  re- 
corded, is  made  by  an  Indian 
woman  leader,  Mrs.  Mrinalini 
Sen,  in  The  Africa  and  Or.ient 
Review  (London).  As  regards  the 
franchise  "we  have  not  been 
treated  as  if  we  belonged  to  the 
British  Empire,"  she  asserts,  and 
adds: 

"Women  in  India  sometimes 
have  occasion  to  go  for  justice 
to  a  court:  they  may  as  well  be 
told  not  to  go  there  and  have  their 
disputes  settled  at  home.  Wo- 
men there  are  subject  to  all  the 
laws  and  rules  of  the  land  exer- 
cised by  the  British  Government; 
they  have  to  pay  separate  taxes 
when  they  have  separate  incomes, 
so  it  would  be  only  fair  not  to 
have  stigmatized  them  with  the 
sex  disqualification  when  the  ques- 
tion of  giving  franchise  [came  up. 
"The  affairs  of  a  country  con- 
cern both  its  men  and  its  women, 
and,  therefore,  they  should  always 
be  jointly  worked.  They  can  never,  never  be  done  well  if  they 
are  done  by  one  sex.  Nobody  can  deny  that  our  women  are,  as 
a  rule,  quite  intellectual.  Wherever  they  have  got  fair  chances 
and  education,  they  have  proved  so  over  and  over  again." 

But  the  Calcutta  Statesman  charges  ruthlessly  that  the 
women  of  India  are  unfit  to  vote,  and  goes  on  to  show  that 
social  economic  conditions  in  India  make  it  practically  impossible 
for  women  to  be  other  than  they  are: 

"The  social  status  of  the  Indian  woman  is  such  indeed  that, 
her  illiteracy  apart,  any  independent,  political  activity  on  her 
part  is,  under  present  conditions,  impossible.  The  girl  wife's 
married  life  begins  and  ends  in  a  condition  of  tutelage,  physical, 
mental,  and  moral,  of  which  the  English  parliamentarian  has 
not  the  faintest  conception.  Her  intercourse  with  even  her 
husband's  relatives — and  jnuch  more  with  the  politician  or 
other  political  preceptor — is  so  restricted  that  formation  of 
opinion  on  political  subjects  by  the  Indian  women  of  to-day 
is  aU  but  impossible.  The  .exclusive  social  customs  of  the 
country  are  both  used  and  treated  as  an  effective  plea  in  bar 
of  a  summons  to  a  woman  to  appear  in  the  courts,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  perceive  how,  in  view  of  the  Indian  woman's 
tutelage,  a  vote  could  be  taken  at  her  residence  with  due 
regard  to  her  scruples  as  to  the  preservation  of  her  privacy 
and  at  the  same  time  of  the  western  principle  that  her 
vote  shall  be  entirely  free  from  undue  influence.  Could  the 
people  in  India  of  any  and  every  class  be  induced  to  give  their 
unbiased  opinion  as  to  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  con- 
ferring the  vote  on  the  women  of  the  country  the  answer  from 
99  per  cent,  would  be  a  flat  negation  in  which  utter  incredulity 
at  the  attempt  to  assign  such  powers  to  a  woman  and  disgust 
at  the  proposal  to  make  so  reckless  an  innovation  would  be  the 
main  constituent  factors." 


SCIENCE  -AND -INVENTION 
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ACTUAL.  VIEW  OF  THE   BIG   GERMAN  GUN  BOMBARDING  PARIS. 
Photograph  secured  by  the  French  Technical  Service  from  the  Krupp  Manufacturing  Company,  which  designed  and  built  it. 


THE   TRUTH   ABOUT   THE   LONG-RANGE   GUN 


THE  REMARKABLE  STORY  about  the  German  long- 
range  gun,  quoted  some  time  ago  in  these  columns  for 
what  it  was  worth,  is  apparently  not  worth  very  much. 
In  Mechanical  Engineering  (New  York,  February),  Lieut. -Col. 
H.  W.  Miller,  U.  S.  A.,  describes  the  gun  in  detail  and  gives  re- 
productions of  photographs  of  it  and  its  various  parts,  some 
of  which  we  copy  in  this  issue.  The  story  just  alluded  to, 
claiming  to  be  derived  from  an  interview  with  a  German  officer, 
was  that  the  range  was  obtained  by  multiple  explosions,  the 
projectile  being  itself  a  gun,  something  like  Professor  God- 
dard's  proposed  "celestial  rocket."  But,  in  fact,  the  gun  was  a 
straight  rifle,  differing  from  other  guns  simply  in  its  monstrous 
size  and  power.  The  only  peculiar  thing  about  it,  according 
to  Colonel  Miller,  was  the  fact  that  its  muzzle  was  smooth- 
bore, the  rifling  being  stopt  about  twenty  feet  from  the  end. 
The  design  of  this  would  seem  to  be  a  mystery,  which  is  well; 
as  the  removal  of  aU  mystery  from  this  extraordinary  weapon 
would  be  a  pity.     We  read: 

"Search  of  the  files  of  th(!  French  War  Office  revealed  the  fact 
that  full  drawings  and  plans  had  been  on  hand  for  quite  a  long 
time  for  such  a  gun  as  the  Germans  were  probably  using.  These 
specifi(;ations  had  been  submitted  a  number  of  years  before  and 
had  been  discard(!d  because  of  the  excessive  expense  and  the 
tremendous  difficulties  involved  in  manufacturing  such  a  gun. 
It  was  considered  likewise  by  those  who  had  turned  down  the 
specifications  that  the  value  of  such  a  gun  was  extremely  ques- 
tionable. It  was  realized  that -its  disp<!rsion  would  be  excessive, 
and  that  with  the  powders  with  which  the  service  was  then 
familiar  it  would  be  excficdingly  difficult  to  secure  a  muzzle  veloc- 
ity sufficiently  uniform  to  do  effective  work 

"The  G(!rmans  must  certainly  have  known  that  thfiir  gun  was 
not  a  profitabh;  investment  for  the  destruction  of  property, 
hence  they  must  have  continued  the  bombardment  purely  for 
its  destructive  (•ffc.ct  on  the  morale  of  the  Parisians  and  its 
beneficial  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  Germans.  This  is  likely 
the  purpose  which  rjrompted  the  construction  of  the  guns.  In 
his  book,  'My  Thoughts  and  Aftions/  (ieneral  Ludcindorff  says: 
'During  the  battle  wo  had  couinioncod  bombarding  I'aris  from 


near  Laon  with  a  gun  having  a  range  of  seventy-five  miles. 
This  gun  was  a  marvelous  product  of  technical  skill  and  science; 
a  masterpiece  of  the  firm  of  Krupp  and  its  director,  Rausenberger. 
The  bombardment  made  a  great  impression  on  Paris,  and  on  all 
France.  Part  of  the  population  left  the  capital  and  so  increased 
the  alarm  caused  by  our  successes.'  He  is  right,  the  bombard- 
ment did  make  a  great  impression;  it  made  every  one  more 
angry,  and  alarmed  very  few.  It  is  certain  now  that  they  could 
ill  afford  to  use  their  manufacturing  facilities  for  the  making  of 
such  guns  as  these  at  a  time  when  they  were  so  desperately  in 
need  of  heavy  field-guns  to  assist  their  armies  in  their  big  drives. 

"Long-range  or  superguns  received  consideration  from  the 
Allies  for  a  very  short  period.  There  was  a  tendency  at  the 
time  to  favor  construction  of  a  great  number  of  them,  but  a 
saner  view  soon  prevailed  and  actual  steps  were  taken  for  the 
construction  of  only  a  very  few.  Both  the  British  and  the 
French  governments  began  the  construction  of  a  limited  number, 
some  of  which  have  now  been  finished.  American  ordnance 
officers  feel  that  it  would  not  profit  us  to  construct  more  than 
two  or  three,  and  probably  none  at  aU 

"After  the  armistice  it  was  learned  that  the  Germans  had 
constructed  a  total  of  seven  guns.  These  guns  were  first  con- 
structed to  a  diameter  of  21  centimeters,  and  after  being  worn 
out  as  21-centim8ter  guns  were  rebored  to  24  centimeter.  AU 
of  the  projectiles  of  the  first  two  series  were  21  centimeters  in 
diameter,  but  during  the  last  days  of  the  third  series  the  pro- 
jectiles were  24  (lentimetcrs  in  diameter,  indicating  that  the 
entire  seven  guns  had  been  worn  out,  and  that  probably  the  gun 
that  had  commenced  firing  on  Paris  on  March  23  as  a  21-centi- 
meter gun  had  been  rebored  and  fired  again  as  a  24-centimeter 
gun.  It  was  learned  also  that  Llie  Germans  were  reboring  the 
remainder  of  the  seven  guns  and  were  constructing  additional 
guns  at  Essen.  Representatives  of  the  Ordnance  Department 
found  in  the  Skoda. Works  at  Pilsen  three  more  guns,  which  the 
engineer  at  these  works  said  were  under  construction  as  long- 
range  guns  at  the  time  of  the  armistice.  In  July,  191S,  the 
Intelligence  Service  transmitted  information  to  the  effect  that 
one  gun  had  been  destroyed  by  a  premature  explosion.  No 
confirmation  of  this  n^port  has  over  been  found,  and  it  can  not 
be  consid(>r(;d  a  certainty." 

Even  after  the  armistice  the  Germans  refused  to  talk  about 
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this  gun — why,  Colonel  Miller  says,  is  not  known.  In  December, 
1918,  and  January  and  February,  1919,  a  German  engineer  who 
was  working  with  the  Americans  northeast  of  Verdun  said  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  design  of  the  gun  and  had  seen  it  in 
operation.  He  refused  to  give  information  about  the  details 
of  the  design  and  was  positive  that  the  Allies  would  never  see 
any  of  the  guns.  This  was  difficult  to  understand,  we  are  told, 
in  view  of  his  willingness  to  talk  about  the  details  of  any  other 
piece  of  ordnance,  and  it  was  more  curious  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  really  nothing  wonderful  about  the  design  of  the 
long-range  gun,  its  carriage  or  its  emplacement.  We  read  further: 

"All  of  the  long-range  guns  were  constructed  from  worn-out 
15-inch  56-foot  naval  guns.  The  converted  gun  was  in  two 
parts,  the  main  section  98.5  feet  in  length  and  the  forward 
section  19.7  feet.  .  .  .  This  section  was  unrifled  and  was  of  an 
inside  diameter  equal  to  21  centimeters  plus  twice  the  depth  of 
the  grooves  in  the  rifled  section.  It  was  assembled  to  the  gun 
in  the  field  and  not  removed  until  the  gun  had  been  worn  out. 
The  total  weight  of  the  original  38-centimeter  gun  was  152,550 
pounds,  and  the  weight  of  the  reconstructed  gun  approximately 
318,000  pounds. 

"The  long-range  guns  constructed  by  the  British  and  French 
governments  do  not  follow  the  German  design  to  the  extent  of 
having  a  smooth-bore  section  on  the  front.  The  purpose  of  this 
feature  was  for  some  time  in  doubt  and  is  worthy  of  some 
discussion. 

"The  gun  just  described  is  approximately  three  meters  longer 
than  either  the  British  or  French  long-range  guns,  both  of  which 
are  rifled  throughout  their  length.  Two  reasons  might  be  given 
for  the  extra  section. 

"Possibly  additional  linear  velocity  was  imparted  to  the  projec- 
tile as  it  traveled  through  the  six-meter  smootli-bore  section.  It 
seems  improbable,  however,  that  this  could  be  its  primary  pur- 
pose, inasmuch  as  the  muzzle  velocity  was  such  a  variable 
quantity.  It  is  more  probable  that  its  purpose  was  to  aline  the 
axis  of  the  projectile  more  perfectly  with  the  axis  of  the  bore  of 
the  gun  and  reduce  to.  a  minimum  the  angular  velocity  of  yaw 
as  the  projectile  left  the  muzzle.  When  it  is  imderstood  that 
this  projectile  was  to  mount  to  a  height  of  about  twenty-four 
miles  and  travel  a  horizontal  distance  of  seventy-six  miles,  it  can 
easily  be  appreciated  that  any  tendency  that  the  projectile  might 
have  to  throw  its  axis  out  of  alinement  with  its  theoretical  path 
would  have  disastrous  results.  Through  the  impracticability 
of  making  projectiles  fit  perfectly  in  a  gun,  they  have  a  tendency 


on  one  of  its  up,  down,  or  crosswise  hammer-strokes,  and  that 
the  axis  has  a  tendency  to  yaw  or  deviate  from  its  theoretical 
path  at  a  certain  angular  velocity.  Cardboard  screens  placed 
in  front  of  guns  in  proof-firing  invariably  show  elongated  holes, 
and  not  infrequently   very  decidedly    so,  even  at  no  greater 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "  Mechanical  Engineering.'* 

PLAN    OF    EMPLACEMENT    OF    THE    BIG    GUN. 

to  hammer  the  walls  as  they  travel  down  the  bore.  The  ham- 
mering action  of  the  projectile  is  the  result  of  the  operation  of 
two  forces,  the  one  tending  to  increase  its  linear  velocity  and  the 
other  its  rotational  velocity.  The  latter  force  is  only  acting 
while  it  is  traveling  through  the  rifled  section.  It  is  invariably 
true  that  just  as  th'e  projectile  is  leaving  the  ordinary  gun  it  is 
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WHERE    THE    SHELLS   HIT. 

Map  of  Paris,  showing  points  of  bursts  of  the  183  projectiles  that  fell 
within  the  walls  in  44  days  of  bombardment. 

distances  than  one  hundred  feet  from  the  muzzle.  This  ten- 
dency to  yaw  has  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  accuracy  of  even 
our  comparatively  short-range  guns,  but  no  effective  means 
have  yet  been  devised  to  neutralize  it.  With  the  extreme-range 
gun  it  is  so  much  more  serious  that  it  seems  quite  likely  that  the 
Germans  adopted  this  method  of  neutralizing  it,  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  dispersion  both  in  range  and  in  direction.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  German  gun  was  first  constructed  without  the 
smooth-bore  section  and  that  its  shooting  was  found  to  be  so 
erratic  as  to  require  the  addition  of  this  feature." 

The  carriage,  mounting,  recoil-mechanism,  and  ammunition 
of  the  gun  are  described  at  length  by  Colonel  Miller.  The 
projectile  was  nineteen  inches  long  and  weighed  264  pounds. 
Its  interior  was  unique,  the  charge  being  in  two  separate 
chambers,  each  with  its  separate  fuse.  It  is  just  pos- 
sible, by  the  by,  that  this  may  have  been  responsible 
for  the  story  of  multiple  explosions.  Not  one  of  the 
303  projectiles  that  fell  in  or  about  Paris  failed  to  burst 
— a  record  which  Colonel  Miller  ascribes  to  the  two  fuses. 


FOOD-WISDOM  OF  MONKEYS— "I  recently  re- 
ceived a  monkey,"  writes  Dr.  T.  H.  Kellog  in  Good 
Health  (Battle  Creek,  February).  "It  recognized  me 
as  a  friend,  a  brother,  and  extended  its  hands.  I  gave 
it  a  strawberry."     He  goes  on: 

"The  monkey  had  just  come  from  Africa,  and  I  pre- 
sume had  never  seen  a  strawberry  before.  It  reached 
out  its  hands  instantly  and  seized  the  berry.  It  looked 
at  it,  smelled  of  it,  tasted  it,  then  its  eyes  sparkled 
and  immediately  that  strawberry  disappeared.  It  recog- 
nized the  strawberry  at  once  as  a  source  of  joy  and 
delight  and  wholesomeness.  Then  I  gave  it  a  leaf  of 
lettuce.  It  took  the  leaf,  laid  hold  of  it  with  both 
hands,  smelled  it,  and  in  ten  seconds  the  whole  leaf  of 
lettuce  had  disappeared.  It  recognized  the  banana 
immediately.  It  didn't  have  to  be  introduced.  II. 
stript  off  the  skin  and  proceeded  to  engulf  it.  The 
monkey  knows  what  is  good  for  it.  I  envied  that 
monkey  as  I  sat  watching  it  and  saw  that  it  had  the  power  to 
select  the  things  that  are  wholesome  for  it.  It  doesn't  have  to 
send  food  to  the  laboratory  to  have  a  chemist  make  an  analysis 
to  see  whether  it  is  good  or  not;  it  has  the  power  within  itself 
to  examine  the  food  and  determine  at  once  whether  it  is  adapted 
to  its  body  needs  and  is  wholesome  to  eat  or  not.     We  used  to 
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have  monkey-sense,  but  we  have  lost  it  somewhere  along  the 
road  that  we  have  been  traveling  dm-ing  the  last  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  years,  so  that  we  do  not  seem  to  know  anj^- 
thing  about  what  is  good  for  us.  We  can  only  tell  by  watching 
what  happens.     If  you  gave  a  monkey  a  poisonous  mushroom. 


'WHITE    Mt,N    LAN    Nuf    LUK    LONG    IN    iHi.    vviiMtUlNG   HEAT." 

Graves  of  Death  Valley's  victims. 


there  wouldn't  be  any  danger  of  its  being  poisoned  by  it.  He 
wouhl  not  eat  it,  but  a  man  would  be  just  as  likely  to  swallow 
the  poisonous  one  as  the  one  that  was  not  poisonous.  You  do 
not  eatch  a  monkey  in  any  such  catastrophe  as  that,  for  the 
monkey  knows  good  food  from  bad  food.  Put  a  little  pepper 
in  his  food  and  he  doesn't  want  anything  to  do  with  it,  but 
lialf  the  people  in  the  world  haven't  as  much  sense  as  the  monkey 
has  with  reference  to  pepper.  I  have  introduced  this  monkey 
to  assist  me  in  teaching  dietetics." 


FARMING  IN  DE4TH   VALLEY 

GROWING  HAY  AND  "GARDEN  SASS"  and  raising 
poultry  in  a  region  that  has  a  reputation  principally 
as  a  terrestrial  inferno  is  a  feat  worth  attention.  It  is 
successfully  accomplished  in  Death  VaUey^on  a  sixty-flve-acre 
ranch.  This  miracle,  like  others  that  have  been  worked  in  the 
deserts  of  the  Far  West,  is  achieved  by  irrigation.  The  water  in 
the  conduits  is  at  110  degrees  when  it  gets  to  the  farm,  but  it  is 
still  water,  and  makes  the  vegetation  grow.  The 
air  is  appaUingly  dry,  but  dryness  hastens  evapo- 
ration and  evaporation  lowers  temperature. 
Granted  a  proper  water-supply,  therefore,  it  is 
easy  to  fight  high  temperature,  and  this  is  the 
way  it  is  done  at  Furnace  Creek  Ranch,  the  ap- 
propriate name  of  the  Death  VaUey  farm.  John 
Edwin  Hogg,  who  describes  the  farm  in  Popular 
Mechanics  (Chicago,  March),  tells  us  that  it  has 
often  been  mistaken  for  a  mirage.  It  owes  its 
existence  to  the  desire  of  a  mining  company  to 
secure  a  source  of  food-supply  convenient  to  its 
borax  deposits  in  the  Funeral  Mountains,  eighteen 
miles  away.     He  writes: 

"Furnace  Creek  Ranch,  as  the  Death  Valley 
farm  is  known,  enjoys  many  distinctions.  Its 
sixty-five  acres  of  cultivated  land  constitute  the 
most  isolated  farm  in  the  world,  producing  food  in 
the  midst  of  a  desert  inferno,  where  temperature 
and  atmospheric  pressure  are  almost  beyond  the 
limits  of  plant  and  animal  endurance.  It  is  situ- 
ated 178  feet  below  sea-level  on  the  floor  of  the 
greatest  depression  on  the  face  of  the  western 
liemisphere,  within  pistol-shot  of,  and  only  about 
oiu-  hundred  feet  higher  than,  the  greatest  depth  of  Death 
Vallej',  which  is  the  very  bottom  of  the  United  States.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  its  peculiar  location,  the  ranch  is  within  the  shadow  of 
Monni  Whitney,  whoso  eternal  snows  tower  into  the  heavens  to 
a  height  of  nearly  three  miles,  the  highest  point  of  land  In  the 
continental  limits  of  the  nation. 


"Furthermore,  Furnace  Creek  Ranch  is  probably  the  only 
farm  in  the  world  where  weeds  are  unknown.  As  it  is  entirely 
artificial  and  surrounded  by  a  desert  barrier,  the  seeds  of  noxious 
weeds  have  had  no  way  of  getting  there,  and  unless  they  be 
imported  by  man,  the  ranch  will  undoubtedly  always  remain 
free  from  them. 

"Obviously  the  introduction  of  an  abundant 
water-supply  was  the  prime  requisite  to  make  the 
ranch  possible.  This  is  obtained  from  two  large 
springs  far  back  in  the  Funeral  Mountains,  which 
pour  their  streams  upon  the  burned-out  Death 
VaUey  soil  through  two  great  aqueducts,  one  of 
steel  and  one  of  masonry.  Part  of  the  water  is 
diverted  along  the  route  to  freshen  a  heavy  growth 
of  willows  planted  to  give  shade  to  the  watercourse. 
But  in  spite  of  this,  the  loss  of  water  from 
evaporation  is  very  great,  and  in  summer  the 
water  emerges  from  the  aqueduct  at  temperatures 
up  to  110  degrees.  Men  and  live  stock,  of  course, 
can  not  drink  it  so  hot.  Cooling  is  therefore 
effected  by  means  of  large  evaporation  'ollas,'  and 
the  drinking  water  is  quickly  reduced  to  70  degrees 
in  the  hottest  weather. 

"The  humidity  of  Death  Valley's  atmosphere 
varies  like  that  of  other  places,  but  according  to 
analysis  made  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau,  its  air  is  the  driest  known.  Its  average 
moisture  content  is  less  than  .01  per  cent.  Water 
thus  becomes  as  volatile  as  gasoline  and  evaporation-cooling  is 
accomplished  with  great  rapidity.  It  is  this  speedy  evaporation 
that  has  largely  made  Furnace  Creek  Ranch  possible.  The  raneli 
is  primarily  a  hay  farm,  the  principal  crop  being  alfalfa,  whieli 
is  fed  to  cattle  and  hogs.  After  being  drest,  the  meat  is  sent 
to  the  mining-camps.  The  live  stock  could  not  live  through 
the  scorching  summer  if  it  were  not  for  the  cooling  influence 
of  shower-baths  with  which  their  corrals  are  equipped.  The 
cattle,  horses,  and  mules  are  further  protected  from  the  blistering 
winds  by  having  the  sides  of  their  pens  covered  with  sheet  metal. 
The  hogs  have  an  irrigation-ditch  wallow  in  the  shade  of  some 
Cottonwood  trees,  and  when  the  hot  weather  sweeps  the  vaUey, 
about  all  that  is  to  be  seen  of  them  above  the  surface  is  their 
snouts.  Even  the  hens,  whose  aversion  to  bathing  is  proverbial, 
have  little  hesitancy  about  entering  the  poultry-yard  to  be 
'hosed  off.'  All  manner  of  vegetables  grow  well  in  the  irrigated 
soil,  but  are  not  ctiltivated  to  any  great  extent  because  of  the 
petty-thieving  instincts  of  the  Indians.  Watermelons  and 
cantaloups  attain  large  size  and  excellent  quality. 

"White  men  can  not  live  long  in  the  withering  heat.     Con- 
sequently all  the  work  about  the  ranch  Is  done  by  Indians  of 


Illubtratioua  by  courtesy  of  "  Topular  MucliaQica. "  ChicatfO. 

BHEET-IBON  FENCE  TO  PROTECT  THE  CATTLE  FROM  THB  BLISTERING  WIND. 


the  Piute  and  Shoshone  tribes  under  the  direction  of  an  educated 
foreman.  The  average  life  of  a  white  man  in  Death  Valley  is 
very  short.  Three  white  foremen  employed  on  the  ranch  lasted 
two  summers  each,  and  perished  during  the  third.  Two  others 
went  insane,  and  attempted  to  flee  out  of  tlio  valley  on  foot. 
Neither  of  them  lived  to  get  out  of  the  maze  of  Funeral  Mountain 
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LOOKING  OVER   FUNERAL  MOUNTAINS  INTO   DEATH  VALLEY. 
The  farm,  in  the  Valley,  is  indicated  by  the  arrow. 


canons.  The  present  foreman  has  survived  seven  summers, 
and  is  soon  entering  iipon  his  eighth.  He  attributes  his  ability 
to  resist  the  heat  to  his  superb  constitution,  temperate  habits, 
and  hygienic  living.  He  has  attained  a  degree  of  comfort  by 
constructing  a  large  fan  driven  by  water-power.  During  the 
hottest  days  of  the  summer  he  makes  his  bed  in  front  of  the  fan 
after  sprinkling  the  floor  and  wetting  his  blankets.  For  all  work 
is  then  done  at  nights,  when  the  temperature  over  the  valley 
floor  descends  to  about  120  degrees." 

Some  favorite  demonstrations  of  Death  Valley's  heat,  we  are. 
told,  are  even  more  interesting  than  the  government  figures. 
When  Mr.  Hogg  made  his  first  trip  into  the  valh^y  the  tempera- 
ture stood  at  142  degrees  upon  his  arrival  at  Furnace  Creek 
Ranch.  By  way  of  avoiding  another  mound  in  the  local  ceme- 
tery;  he  was  advised  by  the  ranch  foreman  to  get  into  the  water, 
clothes  and  all.  This  suggestion  was  followed  by  rolling  in  an 
irrigation-ditch,  with  only  the  removal  of  watch,  compass,  and 
other  trinkets  from  the  pockets.  Thirty  minutes  after  emerging 
from  the  water  every  thread  of  clothing  was  as  drj^  again  as  if  it 
had  never  been  wet.  Of  course,  the  rapid  evaporation  had 
meanwhile  had  the  desired  cooling  efifect.     We  read  further: 

"The  ranch  foreman  later  took  two  fresh  eggs  and  buried 
them  in  the  sand  in  the  sun.  Ten  minutes  later  he  removed  the 
eggs,  cracked  the  shells,  and  handed  over  the  meats.  They 
were  thoroughly  baked  and  ready  to  eat.  Fresh  beef  cut  in 
strips  and  hung  in  the  sun  becomes  jerked  meat  in  a  few  hours. 
Alfalfa  cut  in  the  field  becomes  cured  hay  in  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  vegetables,  even  including  potatoes,  shrivel  up  and  become 
bulletlike  if  exposed  to  the  sun's  heat  for  a  single  afternoon. 
The  hens  sit  on  their  eggs,  not  to  incubate  them,  but  to  keep  the 
temperatiire  down  to  prevent  their  being  cooked.  The  birds, 
of  course,  nest  in  the  shade  of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  but  even 
there  the  eggs  are  ruined  if  a  hen  deserts  her  nest  for  more 
than  about  two  hours. 

"The  Stygian  temperature  of  Death  Valley  lasts  for  about 
five  months  of  the  year,  usually  from  May  1  until  October; 
the  other  months  are  cool  and  pleasant.  Rain  is  virtually  un- 
known. Consequently  the  irrigation  of  Furnace  Creek  Ranch 
is  continuous. 

"There  are  marvelous  scenic  attractions  for  travelers  in  Death 
Valley  and  the  surrounding  mountain  country,  but  heretofore 
few  tourists  have  looked  upon  its  wonders  because  of  the  hazards 
and  hardships  of  making  the  journey.  The  possibilities  of  the 
district  for  tourist  exploitation  have  been  recognized  by  the 
railroads  and  the  owners  of  the  borax-mines,  with  the  result 
that  a  definite  plan  is  about  to  be  launched  by  which  this  wild, 
picturesque  region  is  to  be  thrown  open  to  travelers.  This 
calls  for  an  improved  passenger  and  guide  service  into  the 
valley  from  one  of  the  transcontinental  main  lines,  and  the 
erection  of  a  first-class  tourist  hotel  at  Furnace  Creek  Ranch. 
With  this  plan  in  operation,  and  backed  by  an  extensive  adver- 


tising campaign,  Death  Valley  with  its  weird  and  fantastic 
mirages,  its  snow-clad  backgrounds,  and  its  marvelous  rainbow 
colorings,  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  scenic  wonders  of  the 
nation.  The  maintenance  of  Furnace  Creek  Ranch  and  the 
success  of  its  cultivation  have  been  largely  experimental  work, 
leading  up  to  the  broader  project  outlined  for  the  future." 


MOTORLESS   JAPAN 

THE  TALK  OF  ESTABLISHING  an  automobile  indus- 
try in  Japan  seems  to  be  built  on  slight  foundation, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  streets  or  bridges  suitable  for  motor- 
traffic,  we  are  told  by  Marshall  J.  Root,  of  New  York,  writing- 
in  The  American  Machinist  (New  York)  on  "Industrial  Condi- 
tions in  Japan."     He  goes  on: 

"The  thoroughfares  usually  have  no  sidewalks,  compelling 
pedestrians  to  use  the  street  itself.  The  drainage  is  at  the  side, 
in  gutters  at  least  a  foot  deep,  and  if  a  motor  vehicle  drops  a 
wheel  into  one  of  these  gutters  it  is  in  difficulty.  Then,  too,  manj- 
of  the  streets  and  roads  are  barely  wide  enough  for  two  cars  to 
pass.  Just  as  an  example  of  the  difficulties  of  motor  traffic,  I 
may  mention  a  ride  from  Tokyo  to  Yokohama,  a  distance  of 
onl}^  eighteen  miles.  The  Avhole  trip  was  a-  problem  of  working 
one's  way  through  a  mass  of  pedestrians,  jinrikishas,  and  coolie- 
carts,  and  required  two  and  one-half  hours." 

In  some  other  respects,  also,  Mr.  Root  finds  industrial  Japan 

behind  the  times.     He  writes: 

"Large  plants  for  the  building  of  machine  tools  of  various 
kinds  have  been  developed  in  the  past  five  years.  Quantity 
production  is,  of  course,  unknown,  and  the  shops  of  necessity 
make  any  kind  of  machine  ordered.  Much  of  the  shop  equip- 
ment had  to  be  built  in  Japan,  with  few  facilities  and  few  me- 
chanics skilled  in  this  kind  of  work,  and  the  shop-owners  and 
managers  realize  that  the  machines  are  not  first-class,  especially 
for  a  shop  building  other  machine  tools.  .  .  .  Production  at  the 
present  time  is  very  low  as  compared  with  shops  in  the  United 
States.  They  use  practically  no  jigs  or  fixtures,  and  the  output 
per  man  is  necessarily  low.  Foundries  are  particularly  bad, 
both  as  to  quality  and  quantity  of  eastings  turned  out.  Except 
in  the  larger  establishments,  such  as  the  ship-builders,  govern- 
ment shops,  etc.,  which  employ  chemists  in  their  laboratories, 
very  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  mixture,  with  the  usual  result 
of  such  neglect.  The  larger  machine-tool  builders  have  in  most 
instances  very  modern  equipment  as  to  the  handling  of  their 
products,  such  as  overhead  cranes,  etc.,  but  are  wofully  lacking 
in  modern  methods  and  equipment  for  accurate  production. 
On  the  other  hand,  due  to  the  abnormal  price  paid  for  machine- 
tools  during  the  war,  most  of  the  machine  works  are  in  a  very 
strong  financial  position.  They  are  planning  to  develop  thv  ir 
plants  into  real  manufacturing  establishments  as  fast  as  tlio 
market  warrants — and  this  means  not  only  the  markets  of 
Japan  but  of  China  and  of  Siberia." 
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FEARS   OF  THE   ALL-DEVOURING  MOVIES 


CERTAIN  ANIMALS  HAVE  BEEN  KNOWN  to  devour 
their  offspring,  but  (lid  one  ever  hear  of  the  reverse 
happening,  when  the  offspring  ate  up  the  parent?  The 
movie  seems  to  be  developing  an  appetite  that  will  not  be  con- 
tent until  it  has  swallowed  the  whole  theater  industry.  The  sale 
of  the  Charles  Frohman  Corpoi-ation  to  the  Famous  Players-Lasky 
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WHERE  THE  MOVIES  STAND  ON  THE  TICKER. 

Wall  Street  now  gets  "Movie"  news  along  with  reports  of  other 
big  business,  showing  where  this  industry  stands  in  finance. 


Corporation  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
leading  theatrical  managers  are  already  safely  within  the  movie 
fold  to  take  with  one  hand  what  is  denied  to  the  other.  Others 
not  so  circumstanced  decry  the  movie's  "baneful  effect  on  the 
drama."  Wall  Street,  it  is  said,  has  invested  of  late  more  than 
$100,000,000  in  the  celluloid  art,  and  with  this,  it  is  alleged, 
"financiers  are  able  to  buy  up  leading  theaters  in  the  country, 
star  players,  and  prominent  legitimate  producers,  carrying  all 
of  this  over  as  material  for  the  film  industry."  Morris  Gest, 
the  manager  quoted  by  Mr.  Frank  Vreeland  in  the  New  York 
Surt^ Herald,  says: 

"Unless  something  is  done  within  the  next  three  years  Wall 
Street  will  be  in  complete  control  of  the  theater.  1  don't  want 
to  live  to  see  that  day.  Artistry  and  filthy  money  are  not  and 
never  will  be  good  bedfellows.  In  writing  to-day  the  dramatist 
has  t<»  consider  both  tht;  stage  and  the  screen." 


William  A.  Brady,  one  of  those  confessedly  inside  bot  h  branches 
of  the  play  industry,  takes  a  less  pessimistic  view  of  the  future: 

"From  one  standpoint,  the  present  movement  of  motion- 
picture  producers  in  relation  to  the  theater  is  an  advantage. 
From  another  standpoint  it  is  open  to  question.  Financialiy 
speaking,  the  arrangement  by  which  film  concerns  are  in  some 
instances  taking  over  theatrical  organizations  has  been  a  distinct 
help  to  the  stage.  It  has  brought  in  capital  that  was  never  inter- 
ested in  the  theater  before,  and  the  Wall  Street  groups,  their 
interest  having  been  aroused,  are  likely  to  be  more  and  more 
concerned  in  theatrical  productions. 

"The  movies  have  already  influenced  the  spoken  drama  to  a 
great  extent.  They  have  speeded  it  up.  A  melodrama  like 
'The  Storm,'  for  instance,  or  'At  9:45'  would  never  have  been 
written  in  the  way  it  is  to-day  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  movies. 
And  plays  Uke  'The  Purple  Mask,'  not  originally  intended  for 
the  films,  would  make  'corking'  good  movie  scenarios. 

"As  to  the  interference  of  a  magnificent  thought  from  the 
stage  to  the  screen — well,  there  is  the  experience  of  Shakespeare. 
One  of  the  finest  things  that  was  ever  done  in  celluloid  was 
Beerbohm  Tree's  picture  version  of  'Macbeth,'  yet  it  was  a 
failure.  If  Shakespeare  doesn't  always  spell  ruin  for  a  manager 
on  the  stage  to-day,  he  certainly  does  on  the  screen." 

Lee  Shubert,  another  manager,  tells  how  the  movies  can  pay 
so  much  higher  salaries  than  can  the  regular  theaters — "because 
they  are  paying  virtually  for  an  actor's  lifetime  work  in  one  pro- 
duction."    To  make  this  clear: 

"A  picture  may  run  in  three  hundred  cities  aU  over  the  world 
for  three  hundred  weeks.  The  retiu'ns  from  this  are  vast  in 
comparison  to  the  outlay,  so  that  the  salary  paid  to  an  actor 
for  five  weeks'  work  in  this  one  picture,  tho  higher  than  we  can 
pay,  is  practically  nothing  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  picture 
runs  for  three  hundred  weeks.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we 
pay  an  actor  for  a  week's  work  we  get  exactly  eight  performances 
out  of  him — no  more. 

"That  is  why  theatrical  managers  have  to  create  a  new  field 
of  talent  to  replace  the  old  stars,  and  why  they  now  usually 
stiptilate  in  their  contracts  with  the  younger  players  that  these 
newcomers  are  not  to  appear  in  pictures  while  working  for  them." 

The  moving-picture  producer,  on  the  other  hand,  lays  the 
problem  squarely  on  the  public  to  decide  between  the  con- 
testants. "If  photoplays  prove  to  be  more  interesting,  more 
entertaining,  more  artistic  than  the  plays  of  the  spoken  stage, 
then  photoplays  will  receive  the  public's  patronage  in  preference 
to  the  drama."  The  claims  of  the  photoplay,  as -Mr.  D..  W. 
Griffith  makes  them,  are  not  modest: 

"They  have  actually  raised  the  standards  of  production  on 
the  stage.  A  producer  in  the  legitimate  field  must  be  more 
realistic  nowadays,  because  the  movies  have  accustom,ed  audi- 
ences to  solid,  substantial  sets  on  an  elaborate  scale.  The  stage 
producer  can  no  longer  have  stairs  that  shake  visibly  or  walls 
that  quiver  when  a  door  is  opened. 

"So  much  for  the  material  side.  Artistically  they  have  influ- 
enced the  drama  to  move  with  more  rapidity  and  directness, 
and  have  forced  the  producer  to  put  on  plays  more  realistically. 
I  believe  the  theater,  tho  it  was  hurt  a  few  years  ago  at  tho 
start  of  the  motion-picture  business,  has  actually  been  benefited 
in  the  end  by  the  films,  for  it  was  never  so  prosperous  as  it  is  now. 

"As  for  the  charge  that  the  theater  will  just  be  used  as  a 
training-ground  for  productions  that  are  afterward  to  be  used 
for  the  movies,  that  is  absurd.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
very  few  plays  now  on  the  boards  that  can  not  be  turned  info 
pictures,  regardless  of  wliother  tlu^y  were  intended  for  the  screen. 
Of  course,  there  are  some  plays,  appealing  to  particular  types 
of  audiences,  that  we  wouldn't,  film,  because  the  movies  are  de- 
signed to  apfxial  to  ;i  wide;  i)ublic  all  over  the  cowutry,  not  a 
certain  section  of  highbrows  or  lowbrows  in  New  York." 
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In  England  complaint  is  made  that  the  cinema,  as  the  pref- 
erence in  name  is  there,  kills  the  reading  of  books.  Not,  indeed, 
of  good  books,  claims  Mr.  Alec  Waugh  in  the  London  Evening 
Standard;  but  then,  "the  genuine  book-loving  public  is  not 
large."  What,  after  all,  is  a  sale  of  twenty  thousand  in  a 
community  of  fifty  millions?  "Only  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  public  has  at  any  time  really  cared  for  books,  but  those 
few  are  very  loyal,  and  are  not  easily  led  away  from  their  first 
love."     But— 

"The  cinema  is  very  likely  to  affect,  and  is  indeed  affecting, 
the  reading  of  that  large  public  who  in  the  past  only  read  books 
for  want  of  something  better  to  do — that  public  of  typists, 
nurses,  clerks,  and  domestic  servants  who  subscribed  to  Peg's 
Paper  and  the  Violet  Library  fifteen  years  ago. 
The  domestic  servant  used  to  spend  all  her  spare 
time  knitting,  with  a  novelette  propt  up  in  front 
of  her  against  her  cup.  Now  she  goes  to  the  pic- 
tures. I  have  noticed  this  particidarly  in  the  case 
of  our  own  cook.  She  never  reads  anything  at  all 
• — except,  perhaps,  a  newspaper  on  Sunday.  In- 
stead, she  goes  to  the  pictures  two  or  three  times 
a  week. 

"Well,  is  this,  or  is  it  not,  a  good  thing?  Per- 
sonally, I  think  it  is.  What  could  be  worse  for  a 
person  than  to  live  continually  in  the  company  of 
the  unreal  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  novelette? 
Those  stories,  with  their  pseudo-religion,  their 
pseudo-sentiment,  and  tinsel  emotionalism,  created 
an  entirely  false  set  of  values.  The  cinema  is  in- 
finitely nearer  to  reality. 

"No  doubt  the  situations  that  appear  on  the 
screen  are  sometimes  improbable,  but  they  are  in- 
terpreted by  genuine  artists.  The  actors  and  the 
actresses  who  work  for  the  films  are  every  bit  as 
good  as  those  appearing  on  the  London  stage.  In- 
deed, I  doubt  if  there  is  any  modern  actress  as  great 
as  Pauline  Frederick." 

A  contrast  of  the  moving-picture  industry  in 
England  and  Ameripa  is  given  in  an  interview  in 
the  London  Times  by  Mr.  Edward  Godal,  the 
managing  director  of  the  British  and  Colonial 
Kinematograph  Company: 

"Mr.  Godal  declares  that  after  his  experiences 
in  the  United  States  he  is  convinced  that  so  far 
England  is  only  playing  with  the  film  industry. 
We  had  only  about  3,600  picture-theaters  here, 
as  against  20,000  in  the  United  States.  The  utmost  that  a 
British  producer  can  afford  to  spend  under  present  conditions  on 
any  one  picture  is  £10,000.  In  the  United  States  they  can 
afford  to  spend  £200,000,  and  still  make  a  profit.  According 
to  Mr.  Godal,  the-  American  film,  'The  Miracle  Man,'  cost 
£.^0,000  to  produce,  and  brought  in  £500,000.  Apart  from  the 
United  States,  no  British  picture  is  likely  to  take  more  than 
£30,000  in  gross  receipts  for  the  whole  world. 

"The  reason  that  the  American  picture-theaters  were  having 
very  little  to  do  with  British  films  was  not  prejudice,  but  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  worth  having  from  the  American  point 
of  view.  If  only  films  came  up  to  their  standard  they  would  be 
bought,  no  matter  what  part  of  .the  world  they  came  from. 
'Twelve  Ten'  was  sold  on  November  27,  and  was  being  exhibited 
in  every  pictm"e-theater  on  Broadway,  with  two  exceptions,  on 
December  25,  a  great  improvement  on  the  conditions  in  this 
country,  where  a  picture  was  often  not  shown  until  a  year  or 
eighteen  months  after  it  had  been  completed.  American  dis- 
tributers were  hungering  for  new  films  taken  in  new  localities, 
a  fact  which  was  proved  by  the  announcement  that  many  of  the 
companies  proposed  to  produce  films  in  Europe.  When  the 
British  industry  grew  larger  the  United  States  would  welcome 
competition,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  those  cormected  with  the 
industry  here  to  go  out  for  more  capital,  to  build  bigger  studios, 
to  get  the  best  talent  available,  and  to  provide  better  lighting. 

"Mr.  Godal  mentioned  that  in  every  studio  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  moment  there  is  an  official  whose  duty  it 
is  to  see  that  Bolshevism  does  not  creep  into  any  film." 

E.  B.  Osborn  mournfully  reports  in  the  London  Morning  Post 
that  "nearly  all  the  ranching  lands  in  Western  Canada  have 
been  taken  up  by  film  companies  and  filled  with  a  dense  popu- 
lation of  actors,  actresses,  and  producers." 
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WHERE  the  melting-pot  is  boiling  the  hottest  seems 
to  be  Camp  Upton.  While  engaged  in  making  sol- 
diers there  they  are  also  making  Americans,  and  it  is 
a  question  which  ideal  is  uppermost.  The  war  taught  us  that 
Americanism  and  illiteracy  were  elements  that  did  not  mix. 
Conscription  showed  us  the  alarming  extent  of  illiteracy  that 
existed  in  this  country,  not  only  among  foreign-born,  but  also 
native-born.  A  special  war  act  had  to  provide  for  the  accep- 
tance of  illiterates  within  the  ranks,  but  schools  were  immediately 
opened  in  every  camp  to  remedy  this  defect. 

"The  Army  wanted  men,  not  mere  creatures,"  says  Harveij's 


FOURTH-GRADE    STUDENTS  AT  CAMP  UPTON, 

Learning  the  fundamentals  of  a  common-school  education  along  with  "  the  principles 
of  American  government  and  political,  industrial,  and  social  organization." 


WeeMy  (New  York),  and  the  return  of  peace  does  not  alter 
the  Army's  need.  "The  small  Armj^  needed  in  peace,  however, 
could  readily  be  recruited  from  the  literate  portion  of  the  nation, 
leaving  the  illiterates  to  their  fate,"  says  this  writer;  but  the 
Army's  judgment  "commanded  a  wider  scope  than  mere  mili- 
tary needs,"  and  embraced  civic  needs  as  well.     Therefore — 

"It  is  the  purpose  to  continue  this  work,  as  it  is  being  con- 
tinued at  Upton;  to  enlist  native  illiterates  and  non-English- 
speaking  aliens  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  in  the  emergency  of 
war,  and  to  make  the  illiterates  literate,  and  the  aliens  Americans." 

Addressing,  if  in- oblique  glances,  the  "dissatisfied"  portions 
of  the  people,  Harvey's  tells  in  a  paragraph  the  work  done  at 
Camp  Upton: 

"This  military  camp,  this  concrete  presentation  of  what  our 
pacifist  friends  affect  to  regard  as  sheer  brute  force  and  savagery, 
what  does  it  do  for  every  one  who  comes  within  its  influence? 
If  he  is  an  alien — whether  he  be  Hussein  from  Morocco,  Stanis- 
law  from  Poland,  Konstantine  from  Greece,  Angelo  from  Italy, 
Pedro  from  Spain,  Arron  from  Transylvania — it  teaches  him  to 
read  and  write  the  English  language,  and  to  understand  the 
American  Constitution  and  sj^stem  of  government,  and  to  be 
American  not  only  in  khaki  uniform  but  in  mind  and  heart,  in 
thought  and  feeling.  If  he  is  a  native  American,  perhaps  of 
many  generations  of  American  descent,  born  perhaps  within  the 
shadow  of  Independence  Hall,  and  yet  unable  to  read  or  write 
the  language  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  it  does  for  him 
in  a  few  months  what  twenty  years  of  civilian  life  neglected  to 
do:  it  teaches  him  to  read  and  WTite,  to  perform  the  simx^le 
operations  of  arithmetic,  to  know  the  history  of  his  country, 
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and  to  understand  its  Constitution  and  laws.  That  is  what  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  is  doing  for  education.  That  is  its 
answer  to  Bolshevism  and  1.  W.  W.-ism  and  all  the  other  men- 
aces to  oiu"  peace  and  integrit}'." 

Besides  the  un-Americanized  foreign-born  are  to  be  found 
many  of  native  stock  in  whose  interests  the  work  at  Upton  is 
undertaken.  The  residts  probably  justify  the  writer's  state- 
ment that  "it  is  one  of  the  most  practical  and  efficient  activities 
in  behalf  of  American  citizenship  that  is  being  done  within  the 
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AN  ACE  WHO  OVERCAME  EIGHT  PLANES. 

Angelo  Quaglia,  first  lieutenant  in  the  Italian  air  service,  now  a  pupil 
in  Americanism  at  Camp  Upton. 


borders  of  the  Republic."  Willis  Fletcher  Johnson,  writing  in 
the  North  American  Review  of  some  of  the  types  gathered  here, 
touches  on  the  nerve  of  our  national  illusion  that  we  are  an 
educated  nation: 

"'I  hope,  sir,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  learn  to  read  and  write 
while  I  am  h(!re.' 

"It  was  a  stalwart, young  man,  of  twenty-four  or  twenty-fivo, 
who  said  it,  with  a  wistfulness  and  a  pathos  that  the  words 
alone  fail  to  f'(mvcy.  He  was  a  native;  of  Florida,  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  slock,  wit  h  half  a  dozen  generations  of  American  ancestors. 
Legally,  he  would  be  eligible  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  And  in  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  in  the 
country  which  bcjasts  the  great(!st  free-school  syslom  in  the  world, 
he  had  grown  to  manhood  unable  to  read  or  writ,e  his  native 
tongue. 

" '  Where  were  you  born? '  my  friend  the  Major  asked  in  passing 
another  young  man,  who  was  laboriously  writing  a  few  simple 
words  in  an  unfornufd,  childish  hand,  but  regarding  them  with 
sonujthing  of  the  |)ri(i(^  which  1h(^  sculptor  feels  at  liberating  the 
hidden  angel  from  ihc.  l)lock  of  stone.  'In  Phila(i(lf)lii!i.,  I*(umsyl- 
vania,  sir,'  Iks  replicid.  '  Did  you  nev(T  go  to  school  wlu^ii  you  w(<re 
a  child?'  'Not  a  day,  sir,  until  I  came  here.'  'Why  not?' 
'Well,  sir,  my  mother  dicid  whem  I  was  nine  days  old,  and  my 
father  when  1  was  four  years;    and — 1  had  to  niakc!  my  living.' 


And  so,  almost  within  the  shadow  of  Independence  Hall,  he  was 
permitted  to  grow  to  manhood  unable  to  read  the  Declaration 
that  made  that  hall  famous. 

"'Why  did  you  come  here?'  I  asked  another.  'Well,  su',  it 
was  like  this:  up  in  Michigan,  where  I  was  born,  I  could 
scarcely  make  a  living.  You  see,  sir,  I  had  never  had  a  chance 
to  learn  to  read  and  wTite,  and  so  the  only  work  1  could  get 
was  shoveling  sand  or  something  like  that.  And  I  had  to  have 
foreigners,  sir,  who  weren't  even  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
bossing  me  and  getting  three  or  four  times  my  pay,  just  because 
they  could  read  and  write  and  I  couldn't.  So  I  came  here,  sir, 
for  they  told  me  that  here  I  could  learn  to  read  and  write." 

It  was  the  failure  of  the  nation  to  utilize  the  schoolmaster 
"to  meet  the  vital  necessities  of  the  nation  which  literally 
compelled  the  camp  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  classroom,  the 
Army  to  become  an  academy." 

"For  years  we  had  been  boasting  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
nation,  and  of  a  percentage  of  illiteracy  so  small  as  to  be  negligible. 
The  census  reports  were  flattering,  of  course.  It  is  'as  easy  as 
lying'  for  an  illiterate  to  answer  'yes'  when  the  canvasser  asks, 
'Can  you  read  and  write?'  He  is  not  required  to  prove  it  by 
the  act.  But  when  the  Great  War  came  on  and  we  had  to  sum- 
mon soldiers  to  fight  for  the  nation's  life,  there  was  a  different 
showing.  The  examining  boards  under  the  Conscription  Act 
were  not  content  with  such  facile  question  and  answer.  They 
got  the  facts.  And  the  appalling  fact  that  they  found  out  was 
that  of  the  young  men  of  military  age  in  the  United  States,  so 
far  at  least  as  the  national  language  was  concerned,  about  one 
in  every  four  was  illiterate.  To  be  exact,  24.9  per  cent,  of  them 
were  unable  to  read  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or 
an  American  newspaper,  or  to  write  a  letter  in  English  to  the 
folk  at  home." 

Learning  the  fundamental  branches  of  a  common-school  edu- 
cation, the  recruits  also  are  taught  something  of  "the  funda- 
mental principles  of  American  Government  and  political,  indus- 
trial, and  social  organization."     Moreover — 

"They  are  led  to  take  an  intelligent  American  view,  not  alone 
of  historical  facts,  but  also  of  current  events  and  conditions. 
Note  how  they  deal  with  the  '  dismal  science '  of  political  economy. 

"He  was,  I  believe,  an  Italian.  He  listened  with  rapt  at- 
tention to  a  discussion  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  strikes, 
and  what  not  else,  dawning  appreciation  kindling  in  his  face 
till  at  last  it  blazed  forth  in  words: 

"'I  see!  I  see!  I  get  two  dollars  a  day.  Not  enough. 
So  I  strike,  get  four  dollars;  twice  as  well  off  as  before.  Pretty 
soon  fellow  in  shop  across  the  street,  he  strikes,  too.  He  get 
four  dollars.  Some  other  fellows  strike;  all  get  more  wages. 
So  many  strikes,  so  little  work  done,  things  get  scarce,  prices 
go  up.  Pretty  soon  when  I  go  to  buy  things,  my  four  dollars 
not  buy  as  much  as  two  did.     Strike  no  good!' 

"And  I  thought,  what  a  pity  that  some  officers  of  labor-unions 
and  members  of  Congress  could  not  for  three  months  be  '  rookies ' 
at  Camp  Upton!" 

There  is  a  picture  here  of  the  difference  between  men  who 
take  their  education  as  a  part  of  play,  and  play — or  in  this- case 
driU — as  a  part  of  their  education.  Mr.  Johnson  shows  what  the 
men  down  at  Upton  think  of  it: 

"One  of  the  staff  said  to  me  at  Upton,  in  the  presence  of  two 
or  three  score  of  the  student  rookies:  'If  there's  anything 
wrong  with  the  food,  the  men  grumble.  If  their  clothes  are  not 
right,  they  kick.  But  if  there's  any  cutting  down  or  slackening 
of  school  work,  there's  a  riot!'  And  the  nuMi  standing  around 
heard  him,  and  vigorously  smiled  and  nodded  assent.  And  as 
dusk  was  falling  at  the  close  of  a  November  day  in  which,  since 
morning,  the  men  had  been  hard  at  work,  studying,  reciting, 
drilling,  marching,  and  counter-marching  in  review,  a  day's 
work  that  would  have  driven  both  the  'grinds'  and  the  football 
squad  of  a  college  to  revolt,  or  to  collapse,  1  saw  hundreds  of  the 
men,  physically  so  weary  tliat^  only  military  pride  kept  them  from 
drooping,  resolutely  (tlinging  to  th(>ir  desks  and  seeking  the  last 
words  of  instruction,  and  finally  leaving  the  school-rooms  with 
itumifest  nihuitance  and  regret  when  the  overwearied  t(!ach(>rs 
were  coujpelhsd  to  dismiss  them  for  the  day. 

"What  do  they  think  of  it?  There  was  one,  a  Dane,  who 
'took  a  day  off'  and  went  up  to  New  York.  Coming  back,  he 
V)roiight  six  of  his  countrymen,  who,  because  of  what  he  had 
told  them  of  the  Army,  wanted  to  join  it  too." 

Tlic  Chicago  A''e?/'.s  cites  another  case: 
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"Joe  Shestak  shifted  his  rifle  and  turned  to  glance  at  the  crowd 
of  admiring  high-school  cadets  about  him. 

"'Are  you  a  Bolshevik  any  more,  Joe?'  a  friend  in  the  crowd 
who  had  recognized  him  queried. 

"'No,  sir,  I'm  an  American!'  returned  Joe,  and  drew  himself 
up  proudly  at  'attention,'  a  splendid  figure  in  khaki. 

"In  Joe  there  Uves  a  story  of  the  melting-pot  of  the  Army. 
Three  months  ago  Joe  Shestak,  nominally  citizen,  lived  in  the 
heart  of  a  Russian  colony  at  1217  South  Jefferson  Street.  He 
sliuffled  along  in  his  step,  imbibed  'Red'  literature,  and  worked 
when  he  had  to  at  his  job  of  common  laborer. 

"To-day  Joe  is  a  soldier  in  the  American  Army,  proud  of  his 
job,  proud  of  his  country,  and  proud  of  himself.  The  transi- 
tion has  taken  place  in  less  than  six  months.  But  during  that 
time  Joe  has  become  a  trained  soldier,  has  learned  to  speak  and 
write  English  with  a  fair  fluency,  and,  above  all,  according  to  his 
commanding  officer,  has  acquired  a  burning  spirit  of  true 
Americanism." 


*f 


INVERTED"   HIGHBROWS 


CAPPING   KIPLING 

WHO  KNOWS  HIS  KIPLING?  Many  doubtless 
think  they  do,  but  what  would  be  their  fate  when 
confronted  with  a  Kipling  examination-paper?  Such 
a  test  would  perhaps  prove  whether  or  not  a  reviewer  in  the 
,  London  Morning  Post  was  right  when  in  claiming  Kipling  as 
the  "greatest  of  living  English  poets,"  he  backed  this  up  by  the 
statement  that  he  was  "the  most  frequently  quoted  by  his  own 
people  and  the  most  familiar  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
intelligent  foreigners."  So  familiar  does  this  reviewer  take 
Kipling  to  be  that  he  balks  at  a  "review"  of  the  lately  issued 
"inclusive  edition"  of  the  poet's  verse  and  sets  an  examination- 
paper  instead.  In  offering  it  there  may  be  a  tongue  thrust  in  his 
cheek  in  view  of  the  claim  made  of  the  wide-spread  knowledge 
of  this  poet.     We  pass  it  on  to  let  the  reader  test  himself: 

"Every  educated  person  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  his 
work;  if  he  (or  she)  has'  become  perfunctory  in  his  past  of  a 
liberal  education,  so  serious  a  shortcoming  ought  to  be  amended 
without  delay.  So  the  best  plan  for  the  critic  is  to  set  a  brief 
examination-paper,  by  means  of  which  the  read(T  may  test  the 
extent  and  accuracy  of  his  (or  her)  knowledge  of  the  most 
indispensable  of  modern  master-poets.  The  following  quota- 
tions have  been  selected  almost  at  random,  on  the  principle  of 
sores  Virgiliance,  and  you,  the  examinee,  are  required  in  each  ease 
to  give  the  origin  and  context  of  the  excerpt: 

(1)  Dun  and  safTron,  robed  and  splendid, 
Brolie  the  solemn,  pitying  Day. 

(2)  And  the  mutter  of  the  dying  never  spoiled  the  lover's  kiss. 

(3)  Thy  feet  have  trod  so  near  to  God 
I  may  not  follow  them. 

(4)  The  grandam  of  my  grandam  was  the  Lyre — 
(O  the  blue  below  the  Uttlo  flsher-huts!) 

(.5)   For  this  is  our  virtue;   to  traciv  and  betray; 
Preparing  great  battles  a  sea's  width  away. 
(C)   The  joy  of  an  old  wound  waking. 

(7)  He  spoke  and  exacted  the  truth,  and  the  basest  believed  him. 

(8)  We  are  not  ruled  by  murderers,  but  only — by  their  friends. 

(9)  Four  things  greater  than  all  things  are — 
Women  and  Horses  and  Power  and  War. 

(10)  We  go  to  dig  a  nation's  grave  as  great  as  England  was. 

(11)  Furious  in  luxury,  merciless  in  toil, 

Terrible  in  strength,  renewed  from  a  tireless  soil. 

(12)  Never  while  the  bars  of  sunset  hold. 

(13)  The  savage  wars  of  peace. 

(14)  Her  contentions  are  her  cliildren.  Heaven  help  him  who  denies! 

(15)  Witness  the  magic  coffer  stocked 
With  convoluted  runes. 

(Ifj)  I  mark  the  arrow  outen  the  fern 
That  flies  so  low  and  sings  so  clear. 

(17)  For  to  admire  an'  for  to  sec, 

For  to  be'old  this  world  so  wide — 

(18)  Parrots  very  busy  in  the  trelUsed  pepper-vine — 

And  a  high  sun  over  Asia  shouting,  "Rise  and  shine!" 

(19)  To  learn  and  discern  of  liis  brother  the  clod, 

Of  his  brother  the  brute,  and  his  brother  the  God. 

(20)  Anger  is  the  egg  of  Fear. 

(21)  But  passed  into  eclipse. 
Her  kiss  upon  their  lips — - 

Even  Belphcebe's,  whom  they  gave  their  lives  for! 

(22)  Room  for  his  shadow  on  the  grass — let  it  pass! 

(23)  Some  water,  coal,  and  oil  is  all  we  ask, 

And  a  thousandth  of  an  inch  to  give  us  play. 

(24)  Ere  you  go  triumphing,  crowned,  to  the  stars. 
Pity  poor  flghting-men,  broke  in  the  wars. 


THE  SUPERIOR  PERSON  got  a  name  that  will  no 
doubt  cling  to  him  so  long  as  men  speak  in  English 
when  he  was  dubbed  a  "highbrow."  The  inventor  of 
the  word,  whether  it  be  Will  Irwin  or  Gellett  Bm-gess,  may  live 
to  hear  it  said,  "I'd  rather  have  used  that  word  first  than 
beaten  the  Kaiser";  but  that  will  depend  on  the  growth  of  the 
cloud  of  modern  instances  such  as  Mr.  Oliver  Herford  in  Leslie's 
Weekly  imagines  gathering  to-day  to  support  Dr.  Funk's  view 
of  them.  The  Sydney  Smith  of  our  day  sees  them  as  "inverted": 

"Mr.  Isaac  K.  Funk.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  in  his  justly  famous  Dic- 
tionary gives  '  Highbrow '  as  a  slang  term  for  a  '  Person  observed 
or  imagined  to  take  a  superior  attitude  toward  the  generality  of 
mankind.'' 

"Mr.  Funk's  definition  is  quite  all  right,  but  it  would  have 
pleased  me  better  {'intrigued  me  rather  more,'  as  the  highbrow 
would  say)  if  he  had  said  'poses  in  an  inverted  attitude  before 
the  generality  of  mankind.'  The  'Inverted  attitude'  being  to 
collect  his  thoughts,  which  in  that  way  are  allowed  to  percolate 
downward  through  the  system  and  accumulate  by  degrees  in 
"the  inverted  dome  of  thought. 

"The  highbrow  wears  his  brains  on  his  nose  (with  heavy 
black  rims)  and  he  would  rather  analyze  a  dissonance  than 
compose  a  symphony,  or  talk  about  a  thistle  than  smell  a  rose. 

"He  believes — or  believes  himself  to  believe — that  Meter  is  as 
wholly  out  of  place  in  verse  as  Melody  in  music,  he  regards  any- 


thing approaching  a  'tune'  as  vulgar,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
supreme  indifference  to  him  whether  it  was  Lee  or  Jake,  that 
wrote  the  Schubert  'Serenade.' 

"His  theater  is  the  place  for  gloomy  imagination,  introspec- 
tive soliloquy,  and  nightmare  scenery,  his  church  for  melo- 
dramatics  and  musical  comedy. 

"He  believes  that  the  first  duty  of  Fiction,  Dancing,  Music, 
Hair  and  Government  is  to  be  Russian  or  on  the  Russian 
pattern. 

"He  would  smack  his  lips  over  a  double  portion  of  Axle-grease 
flavored  with  Gasoline  if  the  head-waiter  assured  him  it  was  the 
very  latest  thing  in  Russian  Caviar. 

"There  is  only  one  Russian  product  that  the  Highbrow  hates, 
and  that  is  Russia  Leather,  and  Russia  Leather  is  the  only 
fragrant  thing  that  comes  out  of  Russia." 


THE  "DANCE  OF  LIFE"— Dancing  was  at  fever  heat  just 
before  the  war,  and  writers  who  love  to  philosophize  history 
pointed  it  out  as  a  symptom  of  the  great  conflict  to  come.  Now 
that  the  war  is  over  and  dancing  resumed  it  is  still  a  symptom, 
and  parallels  are  sought  again  in  the  past.  "Diarists  writing 
about  the  period  after  the  Napoleonic  wars  allude  to  the  same 
outbreak  of  the  dancing  habit,"  says  Philip  Gibbs,  in  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle,  a.ddmg: 

"It  is  perhaps — almost  certainly — the  reaction  of  youtl) 
against  the  tragedy  of  war  and  the  pervading  gloom  of  years 
when  sacrifice  was  demanded  by  the  gods.  It  is  the  dance  of  life 
following  the  dance  of  death,  and  a  joyous  proclamation  of 
youth's  divine  rights  against  unnatural  discipline. 

"There  must  be  some  tremendous  law  of  psj'chology  in  this 
enthusiasm,  because  it  is  not  restricted  to  one  nation  or  to  one 
class,  but  is  general,  I  believe,  among  all  the  peoples  who  were 
involved  in  the  great  conflict,  din^ctly  or  indirectlj' — that  is  to 
say,  nearly  all  the  world.  Going  about  E^urope  in  the  latter 
part  of  last  year,  and  in  America,  during  the  first  months  of  it, 
I  tracked  the  progress  of  this  dancing  'craze'  and  could  not 
escape  from  its  spheres  of  influence." 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 


AMERICA   STILL   FIGHTING  HUNGER   IN  EUROPE 


A  PERFECTLY  NATURAL  DESIRE  has  arisen  in  the 
minds  of  many  Americans  to  know  to  what  extent  the 
relief  work  of  which  we  heard  so  much  during  the  war 
is  still  being  carried  on  by  American  agencies  in  Europe.  We 
learn  almost  daily  of  the  retm-n  of  workers  and  the  disbanding 
of  relief  organizations,  yet  at  the  same  time  heart-breaking 
appeals  for  aid  are  still  coining  to  ovi  ears  and  a  number  of 
new  relief  organizations  are  raising  funds  and  recruiting  workers. 
To  what  extent  has  relief  work  been  withdrawn?  How  much 
are  we  still  doing?  What  parts  of  Eiu-ope  can  get  along  without 
oiu"  aid,  and  what  parts 
are  in  bitter  and  perhaps 
ever  -  increasing  distress? 
^Vll  these  questions  are 
answered  definitely  by 
Bruno  Lasker  in  The  Sur- 
vey, in  the  course  of  what 
that  magazine  calls  "The 
First  Comprehensive  Re- 
view of  American  Relief 
Activities  in  Europe  and 
the  Near  East."  It  may 
surprize  some  readers  to 
know  that  while  many 
relief  activities  are  being 
brought  to  an  end,  we  are 
still  feeding  every  day 
more  than  two  and  a  half 
miUion  children  in  Austria, 
Czeeho  -  Slovakia,  Jugo- 
slavia, Poland,  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  Esthonia,  Russia, 
Hungary,  and  Armenia; 
that  a  single  denomina- 
tional committee  is  doing 
important  reconstruction  work  in  seven  countries;  that  nearly  a 
score  of  agencies  are  still  at  work  in  France,  and  that  American 
Jews  are  contributing  millions  for  relief  in  Poland  and  elsewhere. 
Europe's  one  great  need  is  food.  In  some  parts  the  need, 
tho  pressing,  is  temporary;  in  others  it  is  likely  to  continue  for 
years,  as  shown  on  the  accompanying  map.  To  meet  these 
needs  for  food  and  for  clothing  and  to  help  in  reconstruction 
these  eight  major  American  relief  agencies  are  operating  in 
more  than  one  country,  Mr.  Lasker  points  out: 

American  Relief  Administration  (European  Children's  Fund). 

Anu'rican  Red  Cross. 

Near- East  Relief. 

Joint  Dis1nV)iition  Committee;  f.Jewish). 

American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

The  National  Allied  Relief  Committee. 

In  telling  what  these  agencies  are  doing  and  to  what  extent 
they  are  closing  up  their  work,  Mr.  Lasker  avoids  comparisons 
and  depends  on  facts  gathered  from  the  agencies  themselves. 
The  American  Relief  Administration,  which  was  officially 
authorized  by  C'origress  to  carry  on  th(!  Food  Administration's 
humanitarian  work  in  Europe,  h-gally  (^xpinid  last  summer; 
"l)ut  not  until  efficient  organizations  for  the  feeding  of  (ihildnsn 
had  been,  set  iij)  in  Austria,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Jugo-Slavia, 
Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia,  Finland,  Roumania,  and 


A  HUNGER  MAP  OF  EUROPE. 

In  the  striped  areas  there  will  be  hunger  till  the  next  harvest;  in  the  checkered  area 
food  shortage  will  be  permanent  unless  political  conditions  are  changed. 


the  non-Bolshevik  part  of  northwest  Russia."  This  work  is 
now  being  carried  on  on  a  voluntary  basis,  and  Congress  is  being 
asked  to  vote  further  amounts  to  be  made  available  to  foreign 
governments  for  loans  with  which  to  purchase  American  food. 
It  is  expected  that  only  $50,000,000  wiU  be  appropriated,  "an 
amount  estimated  sufficient  to  preserve  Austria  and  Armenia  from 
starvation  and  to  contribute  toward  the  requirements  of  Poland." 
The  Children's  Fund,  supported  now  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tion, withdrew  from  Roumania  last  August.  In  October  it  ex- 
tended its  work  of  providing  meals  for  undernourished  children  to 

Hungary,  and  in  Decem- 
ber to  Armenia.  "The 
Children's  Fund  makes  no 
direct  appeal  to  the  public, 
but  disburses  money  en- 
trusted to  it  by  various 
American  organizations, 
notably  those  of  foreign- 
born  citizens  who  desire  to 
aid  their  home  countries," 
including: 

The  American  Com- 
mittee for  German 
Children. 

The  American  Relief 
Committee  for  Sufferers  in 
Austria. 

The  American  Com- 
mittee for  Relief  of  Hun- 
garian Sufferers. 

The  Joint  Distribution 
Committee  of  Jewish  Re- 
lief Agnecies  (in  part). 

The  Committee  for 
American  Relief  in  Poland. 

The  Central  Committee 
for  Russian  Relief. 


GENERAL  DBAFTiNG  CO.IWC  N  ) 


The  Methodist  Centenary  (in  part). 
The  American  Jugo-Slav  Relief. 
The  Roumanian  Relief  Committee. 

Over  2,500,000  now  receive  a  daily  meal  from  the  Children's 
Fund  as  follows: 


Austria 

Czecho-Slovakia 

,Tugo-Slavia 

Poland 

Lithuania 

Latvia 

Esthonia 

Non-Bnlshovik  Russia. 

Hungary 

Armenia 


225.000 

600,000 

200,000 

1,200,000 

40,000 

60.000 

70,000 

lO.OOO 

100,000 

150,000 


Total 2,661,000 

Besides  providing  meals,  there  is  a  distribution  of  clothing,  and, 
"according  to  present  plans, about  1,200,000 cliildren  will  receive 
outfits  consisting  of  a  pair  of  heavy  sho(>s,  two  i)airs  of  heavy 
stockings,  a  suit  of  undercilotlu-s,  and  enough  heavy  woolen 
cloth,  to  make  a  suit  of  outer  garments,  together  with  needles, 
thread,  and  buttons." 

Th(>  American  Red  Cross  is  now  winding  uj)  its  overseas  work. 
"At  tlic  beginning  of  tlu^  i)resent  year  it  still  operal(>d  in  France, 
England,  Italy,  Belgium,  Siberia,  North  Ru.ssia  (Archangel), 
Switzcirland,  the  Balkans,  and  Palestine;  l)ut  every  month  the 
number  of  workers  in  these  various  fic^lds  Ixn-omes  smaller." 
The    work   of    the    Red   Cross    in    Ihc    Balkans,   however,  still 
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"surpasses  in  volume  that  of  all  other  voluntary  relief  agencies 
combined,  excepting  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  of 
JeAvish  Funds."  Altho  the  American  Red  Cross  is  thus  with- 
drawing its  special  work,  it  is  an  important  part  of  the  Inter- 
national League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  whose  aims  are  emergency 
relief,  preventive  medicine,  and  child  welfare.  H.  P.  Davison  is 
chairman  of  the  board  which  directs  the  League's  work.  An  active 
campaign  against  typhus  has  already  been  started  in  Poland,  in 
which  a  number  of  national  organizations  are  cooperating. 

The  Near-East  Relief  Committee,  formerly  known  as  the 
American  Committee  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief,  is  now 
operating  throughout  Asia  Minor  from  Egypt '  in  the  south, 
through  Syria,  Palestine,  Persia,  and  the  Caucasus  and  Turkey 
proper.  Its  food-relief  work  has  been  very  successful.  The 
committee  now  employs  87,080  workers  in  industrial  work- 
shops, maintains  forty-four  hospitals  with  a  monthly  clinic 
attendance  of  150,000,  and  sixteen  homes  for  women  rescued  from 
harems.  About  six  hundred  relief-workers  are  in  the  field  for 
this  committee,  and  their  ranks  are  augmented  by  workers  from 
denominational  mission  boards  and  college  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  units. 

The  three  organizations  for  Jewish  war-sufferers,  federated 
in  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee,  distribute  funds  in  prac- 
tically all  of  Europe  except  Soviet  Russia  and  in  Palestine, 
Persia,  and  Siberia,  and  in  other  countries  as  need  arises.  The 
principal  Eiu-opean  office  is  in  Warsaw.  Between  November, 
1914,  and  November,  1919,  this  committee  distributed  more  than 
$25,000,000.  It  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  work  in  Poland,  where 
it  has  nearly  nine  hundred  relief  centers. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  is  engaged  in  relief 
reconstruction  work  in  France,  Serbia,  Poland,  Russia,  Germany, 
Austria,  Palestine,  and  Mexico.  It  has  sent  from  America 
657  workers  to  France,  nineteen  to  Germany,  fourteen  to  Serbia, 
six  to  Russia,  one  to  Poland.  Many  of  the  workers  in  France 
are  now  moving  into  Central  Europe.  A  recent  reporter  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  in  France  "the  three-cornered  com- 
bination of  English  Friends,  American  Friends,  and  American 
Red  Cross  proved  to  be  an  ideal  arrangement." 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  carrying  on  considerable  miscellaneous 
work  in  Europe.  It  is  helping  people  in  the  devastated  area  of 
France;  it  is  cooperating  with  the  Polish  Government  to  help 
war-prisoners;  it  is  preparing  for  extensive  work  in  Russia; 
it  has  forty-three  trained  secretaries  aiding  reconstruction  in 
Czecho-Slovakia ;  it  is  doing  welfare  work  in  Greece  and  around 
Constantinople,  and  is  cooperating  with  other  agencies  in  Pales- 
tine, Egypt,  and  Mesopotamia. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  working  for  women  and  girls  through  its 
War-Work  Council  in  a  number  of  European  countries,  includ- 
ing France,  Poland,  Italy,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Russia,  Belgium, 
Roumania,  and  the  Near  East.  Their  budget  for  1919  .s 
$3,000,000,  and  will  be  about  a  third  of  that  for  1920. 

The  National  Allied  Relief  Committee,  according  to  Mr. 
Lasker's  account,  "is  important  as  the  consolidating  link  of 
many  of  the  smaller  American  relief  agencies,  especially  in 
France.  In  addition  to  the  collection  of  funds  for  the  affiliated 
organizations,  the  committee  maintains  a  general  fund  for 
undesignated  contributions." 

The  writer  in  The  Survey  now  turns  to  note  what  is  being  done  ' 
to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  different  countries.  In 
France  the  chief  fields  are  antituberculosis  and  child-welfare 
work.  The  Rockefeller  Commission  has  taken  over  the  anti- 
tuberculosis campaign  of  the  Red  Cross,  whose  child-welfare 
work  has  been  practically  abandoned.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is 
nearly  through  in  France.  The  Friends  are  continuing  their 
work  and  are  maintaining  a  number  of  hospitals  and  homes  for 
the  needy.  The  Friends  are  also  doing  a  large  amount  of 
extremely  important  reconstruction  work  of  permanent  value. 
For  instance,  its  agricultural  department    has    done  plowing, 

{Continued  on  page  129) 


METHODIST   STAND    ON   COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 

THE  RIGHT  TO  COLLECTIVE, BARGAINING  is  the 
keystone  of  industrial  organizationV  and  is  the  central' 
pom!)  on  which  have  hinged  many  of  the  disputes  be-' 
tween  capital  and  labor.  It  is  recognized  in  principle  by  Meth- 
odist authority,  and  The  Living  Church,  an  organ  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  regrets  that  this  recognition  "contrasts  sadly 
with  the  timidness  of  our  own  legislative  body."  Shortly  beforo 
the  final  adjournment  of  the  last  Episcopal  General  Conven- 
tion and  at  a  time  when  the  attendance  was  small,  a  resolution 
indorsing  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  was  dropt  because 
a  number  of  deputies  objected  to  consideration  and  others  slated 
that  they  did  not  know  what  the  term  implied.  In  noting  this, 
The  Living  Church  prints  several  extracts  from  official  Methodist 
utterances,  which  indicate  a  very  definite  denominaitional 
attitude: 

Jjeneral  Conference  of  1908: 

"The  organization  of  labor  is  not  only  the  right  of  laborers 
and  conducive  to  their  welfare,  but  is  incidentally  of  great  benefit 
to  society  at  large.  .  .  .  Their  efforts  to  improve  their  condi- 
tions should  receive  our  heartiest  cooperation " 

General  Conference  of  1912: 

"The  immediate  application,  in  every  industry,  of  the  prin-' 
cjple  of  collective  bargaining,  is  not  only  essential  lo  the  pro- 
tection of  the  modern  industrial  worker,  but  it  is  the  first  step 
toward  that  cooperative  control  of  both  the  process  and  proceeds 
of  industry  which  will  be  the  ultimate  expression  of  Christianity 
in  industrial  relationships."  ' 

General  Conference  of  191G: 

"The  first  method  of  realizing  democracy  in  industry  is 
through  collective  bargaining.  This  gives  wage-earners  as  a 
group  the  right  to  determine  in  conference  with  their  employers 
th«  terms  and  conditions  of  employment. 

"The  principle  of  collective  bargaining  being  generally  ac- 
cepted, the  urgent  question  is  what  method  shall  embody  it.  To 
recognize  the  principle  without  supporting  some  method  that  will 
make  it  effective  is  but  to  mock  the  hopes  and  struggles  of  the 
workers  with  barren  words  and  to  deserve  their  indignation  and 
contempt. 

"There  are  two  methods  of  collective  bargaining  noAv  in  use. 
One  unites  employers  and  organized  workers  in  agreements  which 
require  the '0mplo5^ment  only  of  union  men.  In  the  other  they 
jointly  agree  that  a  preference  shall  be  shown  to  union  men,  both 
in  hiring  and  dismissal,  without  denying  the  right  of  employ- 
ment to  the  non-union. man.  .  .  ..  Between  these  two  methods  it 
is  not  the  function  of  the  Church  to  decide.  To  those  employers 
and  workers,  however,  who  reject  both  of  these  methods  as  un- 
desirable, the  churches  must  point  out  that  they  are  under  moral 
obligation  to  discover  some  other  form  of  collective  bargaining 
that  will  make  for  the  good  of  their  industry  and  of  society  at 
large.  The  safety  and  development  of  the  workers,  the  best 
interest  of  employers,  the  security  and  progress  of  the  com- 
munity all  demand  it." 

The  Board  of  Bishops,  1912: 

"We,  therefore,  declare  our  approval  of  labor  organizations 
and  other  defensive  alliances  of  all  whose  interests  are  threatened 
or  invaded.  Such  united  and  unified  action  is  their  only  recourse 
under  present  conditions.  .  .  .  Nor  should  anj'  Christ  ian  deny  to 
another  person  the  right  of  individual  choice  in  the  disposal  of 
his  own  services.  Principles  are  greater  than  present  personal 
exigencies,  and  no  man  can  afford  to  violate  the  principle  under 
which  he  himself  claims  protection." 

The  Board  of  Bishops,  1916: 

"We  call  upon  our  members  as  employers,  investors,  or  wage- 
earners  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  further  measures  such 
as  trade  agreements  between  employers' and  organized  workers, 
minimum  wage-adjustments,  profitrsharing  cooperative  i^lans, 
which  look  toward  llie  maintenance  of  a  .living-wage,  the  cor- 
rection of  unjust  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  the 
increasing  (Jemocratizatio.i  of  industry,  the  Christianization  of 
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the  world's  work  in  the  name  of  that  abundant  life  which  our 
Master  came  to  promote." 

The  Board  of  Bishops,  1919.     (Special  Message.) 

"We  favor  collective  bargaining  as  an  instrument  for  the 
attainment  of  industrial  justice  and  for  training  in  democratic 
procedure." 

The  Methodist  Federation,  notes  The  Living  Church,  adds  to 
these  its  own  comments: 

"Speaking  for  ourselves,  it  seems  to  us  clear: 

"1.  That  'gi'ievanee  committees'  and  joint  meetings  to  dis- 
cuss conditions  that  ai'ise  in  the  course  of  employment  do  not; 
constitute  collective  bargaining. 

"2.  That  if  collective  bargaining  is  to  be  an  effective  step 
toward  a  wider  democratic  control  of  industry  there  must  be 
the  closest  possible  approach  to  equality  of  bargaining  power 
between  capital  and  labor. 

"3.  That  there  can  not  be  equality  of  bargaining  power  unless 
capital  and  labor  can  have  the  same  opportunity  to  deal  as 
federated  units  and  to  choose  representatives." 


DENOMINATIONAL   LEAGUES   OF 
SOLDIERS 

THE  MORAL  INFLUENCE  of  the  ex-soldier  is  besought 
in  a  plan  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly's  National 
Service  Commission  to  form  "The  Allied  Comrades" 
among  Presbyterian  war-veterans,  and  an  association  somewhat 
similar  in  character,  but  with  the  additional  aim  of  providing 
permanent  proof  of  Jewish  patriotism,  is  the  Hebrew  War  Vet- 
erans' Organization,  which  is  already  established.  The  task  of 
forming  the  Presbyterian  association  has  been  given  to  a  com- 
mittee of  chaplains,  of  which  George  J.  Russell  is  chairman,  and 
one  of  whose  members  is  Paul  D.  Moody,  Bishop  Brent's  asso- 
ciate on  the  head  chaplaincy  board  in  France.  This  idea  of 
inviting  churchmen  lately  in  the  Army  or  Navy  to  band  them- 
selves together  in  a  peace-time  society  for  religious  and  moral 
ends  is  obviously  not  one  with  any  particular  denominational 
shade,  we  are  told  in  The  Continent;  but  since  it  was  first  sug- 
gested to  this  denomination  it  was  deemed  better  to  develop 
it  first  through  Presbyterian  connections.  If  it  succeeds  here, 
effort  will  be  made  to  popularize  the  idea  sc^as  to  make  it  of 
denominational  and  interdenominational  import.  As  to  the 
attitude  of  the  ex-service  man,  and,  through  him,  of  the  American 
Legion — 

"Some  say  that  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Christian  life  and 
church  experience  do  not  wish  now  to  be  distinguished  from 
their  Christian  neighbors  as  a  special  group — that  their  prefer- 
ence instead  is  to  resume  their  old  places  as  every-day  members 
of  their  familiar  congregations  and  have  everybody  forget,  as 
they  themselves  are  supposed  to  wish  to  forget,  that  they  were 
ever  absent  on  the  unpleasant  business  of  war.  But  in  the 
general  field  of  citizenship  returned  sailors  and  soldiers  very 
readily — the  great  majority  of  them — connect  themselves  with 
the  new  American  Legion.  And  in  regard  to  that  they  con- 
tinually say  that  they  do  not  think  of  the  legion  as  separating 
them  from  the  common  run  of  American  life,  but  simply  as 
putting  them  in  a  better  position  to  serve,  under  inspiration 
of  their  war  -  experience,  the  comprehensive  interests  of  the 
whole  nation.  Over  and  over  again  it  has  been  stated  that  the 
American  Legion  was  formed  not  to  foster  pride  and  exclusive- 
ness  among  the  young  veterans,  but  to  unite  them  in  the  civic 
service  of  the  nation  as  they  were  so  lately  united  in  its  military 
s(;rvice.  The  same*  purpose  toward  the  church  is  the  ideal  of 
'The  Allied  Comrades.' 

*'In  the  local  church  it  is  not  even  intended  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent society,  but  rather  a  department  or  subsidiary  of  what- 
ever men's  organization  may  already  exist  in  the  church's 
working  scheme,  whether  brotherhood,  league,  club,  class,  or 
invitation  committee.  It  is  an  effort  to  preserve  the  old  battle- 
field comradeship  .so  as  to  make  it  the  core  of  a  new  enlistment 
in  behalf  of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  Hebrew  War  Veterans'  Organiza- 


tion is  set  forth  in   The  Jewish   Tribune   (New  York),  which 
believes : 

"Not  only  will  it  serve  to  unite  the  Jewish  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  served  their  country  when  she  most  needed  them,  but  it 
wiU  undoubtedly  also  prove  an  important  factor  in  warding  off 
all  the  anti-Semitic  attacks  that  may  be  made  on  American 
Jews  in  the  future,  using  their  alleged  disloyalty  in  the  war  as 
a  pretext." 

HOW   SEVEN   TEXTS   STIRRED   ST.   LOUIS 

/t  DVERTISING  RELIGION  by  placarding  the  street-cars 
/-%  with  quotations  from  the  Bible  was  found  most  effective 
•^  -^  in  starting  a  campaign  for  the  evangelization  of  St. 
Louis,  which  was  followed  up  later  by  less  sensational  methods. 
Who  thought  of  this  novel  idea  is  not  publicly  revealed,  but  the 
story  is  now  told  in  The  Christian  Herald  by  a  correspondent 
said  to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  facts,  who  explains 
that  it  was  originated  by  a  woman  who  wished  to  bring  the 
message  of  the  Gospel  home  every  day  "to  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  all  walks  of  life." 
After  careful  consideration  she  thought  out  a  definite  plan. 
Then, 

"The  advertising  company  was  visited  and  listened  sympa- 
thetically. Various  paper-houses  were  called  upon  and  gladly 
agreed  to  donate  their  services.  God  opened  the  way  and  'made 
good '  at  every  turn. 

"On  the  morning  of  July  15  St.  Louis  awoke  to  find  its  whole 
street-car  system,  carrying  over  a  million  passengers  daily, 
covered  with  Gospel  placards — a  placard  in  every  car — seven 
different  texts  being  used,  one  text  on  each  placard  (except 
that  in  one  case  two  texts  were  used).  The  following  were  the 
seven  texts:  '. 

"'For  whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  saved'  (Rom.  10:13). 

"'Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found,  call  ye  upon  him 
while  he  is  near'  (Isa.  55:6). 

"'Choose  you  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve  .  .  .  but  as  for 
me  and  my  house,  we  wiU  serve  the  Lord'  (Josh.  24:15). 

"'The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanse th  us  from  all 
sin'  (I  John  1:7). 

"'If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and 
the  truth  is  not  in  us'  (I  John  1:8). 

"'Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners'  (I  Tim. 
1:15). 

" 'Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest'  (Matt.  11:28). 

"The  whole  city  was  stirred.  The  passengers  commented, 
and  so  did  the  newspapers;  and  even  in  other  cities  the  papers 
reproduced  the  texts  and  made  sundry  remarks. 

"For  an  entire  month  the  placards  were  carried  in  the  cars, 
and  some  of  them  for  three  or  four  months.  Nothing  else 
appeared  with  the  texts,  and  no  clue  of  any  kind  was  given  that 
could  disclose  the  identity  of  the  originator.  She  has  preferred 
t'  'emain  in  the  background,  that  Christ  alone  might  be  ex- 
ai  od.    'And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  .  .  .  will  draw  all  mer^unto  Me.' 

"Hundreds  made  inquiry,  thousands  doubtless  were  bene- 
fited, and  the  whole  city,  the  writer  believes,  was  unconsciously 
influenced  in  the  direction  of  God  and  righteousness. 

"Here  is  the  overheard  testimony  of  one  passenger,  and  the 
experience  of  thousands  for  aught  we  know  may  have  been 
similar:  'That  verse,'  pointing  to  a  text  in  one  of  the  cars,  'has 
changed  my  whole  day.  I  got  on  the  car  this  morning  with  my 
heart  full  of  bitterness  and  resentment.  I  saw  the  verse,  the 
bitterness  left  me,  and  I  went  to  my  work  refreshed  for  the 
day.     It  has  blessed  my  whole  day.'" 

Great  good  has  resulted  from  this  method  of  evangelization 
and,  according  to  the  writer  in  The  Christian  Herald,  other  cities 
took  it  up,  and  in  St.  Louis  it  was  followed  by  a  bill-board  cam- 
paign during  December.  A  hundred  large  bill-boards  were 
covered  with  the  familiar  John  3:16  Gospel  invitation,  headed: 
"God'sChristmasGift."  We  are  assmed  in  conclusion,  that  "tho 
foregoing  methods  of  evangelism,  extended  also  to  the  advertis- 
ing columns  of  newspapers,  have  almost  infinite  possibilities,  if 
conducted  prayerfully,  systematically,  and  without  ulterior 
motive." 
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MADE    BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  CAMPBELLS    SOUPS 


^'"TH  TOMATO  SAUCE 


*i 


You  can  digest  Campbell's  Beans 

Campbell's  Beans  are  made  in  kitchens  famous 
for  wholesome  food  products.  Campbell's  Beans 
are  slow-cooked,  which  means  that  they  are 
thoroughly  cooked.  The  delicious  tomato 
sauce — an  exclusive  Campbell's  triumph  —  acts  as 
a  healthful  stimulant  to  the  digestion.  These 
selected  beans,  rich  in  nutrition,  are  thus  readily 
assimilated.    Good  food  and  delightful  food! 

15c  a  Can 


r 


III  1 


Except  west  of  Mississippi  River  and  in  Canada 
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The  hk]  name  in  clothes 


Good    cloihes   sense 

Some  men  are  tempted  to  try  buying  clothes  at  or  near  the 
price  they  used  to  pay.  They  are  shooting  at  the  wrong  mark. 
They  will  soon  enough  find  out  that  the  value  isn't  there.  Good 
clothes  just  carCt  cost  less  than  Styleplus  these  days.  Conditions 
will  not  permit  it. 

Styleplus  Clothes  were  nationally  famous  long  before  the 
present  high  price  wave  and  are  more  popular  today  than  ever 
before.  They  are  in  a  class  by  themselves  —  stylish,  all  -  wool 
clothes,  guaranteed  to  give  splendid  service  and  priced  well  in- 
side "the  medium  range." 

Only  known  quality  can  be  guaranteed.  Styleplus  prices  are 
known.  We  attach  a  sealed  price-ticket  to  the  sleeve  of  every 
garment.     Guaranteed  quality  at  known  price. 

Sold  by  one  leading  clothing-merchant  in   most 
cities  and  towns.     Write  for  name  of  local  dealer. 

Henry  Sonneborn  6t  Co.,  Inc.        Founded  1849       Baltimore,  Md. 

And  a  limited  assortment  at^40 


AME:R^ICy\'S     KNOWN  -  PjRICKD     CLOTHES 


I 


CURRENT     '     POETRY 


i 


IN  Edward  Knoblock's  play,  called  "My 
Lady's  Dress,"  successive  detached 
scenes  showed  the  life  tragedies  involved  in 
the  production  of  materials  for  the  gown 
that  the  lady  wore  without  a  thought  of  the 
hands  that  wrought  for  her.  A  similar 
idea  is  comprest  into  these  lines  in  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  (March) : 

HANDS 

By  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson 

Tempest  without:  within  the  mellow  glow 
Of  mingling  lamp  and  flrehght  over  all — 
Etchings  and  water-colors  on  the  wall, 
Cushions  and  curtains  of  clear  indigo, 
Rugs,  damask-red  and  blue  as  Tyrian  seas. 
Deep  chairs,  black  oaken  settles,  hammered  brass. 
Translucent  porcelain  and  sea-green  glass. 
Color  and  warmth  and  light  and  dreamy  ease. 

And  I  sit  wondering  where  are  now  the  hands 
That  wrought  at  anvil,  easel,  wheel,  and  loom — 
Hands,  slender,  swart,   red,  gnarled — in    foreign 

lands 
Or  EngUsh  shops  to  furnish  this  seemly  room; 
And  all  the  while,  without,  the  windy  rain 
Drums  like  dead  fingers  tapping  at  the  pane. 

Now  and  then  a  versifier  lends  dis- 
tinction to  "The  Conning  Tower"  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  but  he  carefully  con- 
ceals his  identity  in  initials: 

INVALIDED 

By  G.  S.  B. 

He  often  stood  beside  his  gate. 

An  honest  faced  old  man. 

When  days  were  fair. 

Early  and  late. 

As  I  chanced  by  I'd  mark  him  there — 

Not  bent,  but  tremulous, . 

Clasping  the  pickets;  and  his  eyes  would  scan 

The  railway-line.     Ever  intently  thus 

He  stood.     .Sometimes  a  coaxing  Irish  smile 

Was  turned  my  way.     "Come,  rest  awhile!" 

He'd  call,  and  beckon  with  his  cane; 

And  we  would  talk  as  afternoons  would  wane. 

He  told  how  in  the  middle  night  he  woke 

And  knew  his  strength  had  vanished  at  a  stroke, 

And  how  he  gave  one  broken,  bitter  cry, 

Praying  that  ere  the  morning  he  might  die. 

But  he  had  learned  to  bear  it;  Uked  the  sun; 

And  had  not  lost  his  old-time  love  of  fun. 

He  had  been  track-boss,  so  he  said. 

Before  his  legs  were  dead. 

With  six  or  eight  spry  lads  to  do 

The  tasks  he  bid  them  to; 

Had  lived  a  hearty  hfe,  keeping  his  section  trim; 

In  all  the  years  no  man  complained  of  him. 

But,  now  he  was  laid  by,  others  would  be 

Doing  liis  work — no  doubt  as  well  as  he; 

All  he  could  do  now  was,  when  days  were  fine. 

To  stand  there,  gazing  up  and  down  the  Une — • 

Of  what  he  saw,  no  longer  part 

Plutarch,  I  think,  advised:     "Eat  not  thy  heart." 

But  G.  S.  B.'s  muse  is  not  always 
somber,  as  this  other  from  the  same  source 
shows. 

NIGH  TO  JERICHO 

By  G.   S.  B. 

("Landscape  is  a  state  of  mind." — Amiel). 

A  golden  fortnight  we  had  come  afoot 
Across  the  Green  Hills.     We  had  looked  upon 
Lake  Willoughby,  as  lovely  as  Lucerne; 
And  Memphremagog,  whose  discordant  name 
Belies  its  beauty,  linked  with  Whittier's  muse. 
Up  breezy  tracks  we  climbed  and  in  dark  glens 
We  rested,  or  beside  a  vocal  brook. 


1  r\T*c    rx' 


€   f-.Vio    ct-\TC>.Tcrr*Cic^-ne: 


We  stood  on  Mansfield's  summit  and  beheld 

A   crumpled   world — gigantic  parapets 

And    headlong    scarps — stretched    Uke   a   giant's 

dream; 
Wliile,  seen  afar  through  that  imtroubled  air, 
Lay  sliimmering  the  long  glory  of  Champlain. 
And  then,  as  we  drew  on  toward  Jericho, 
A  gaffer  hailed  us  from  a  moss-hung  barn, 
Wisliing  to  know  what  matters  called  us  forth — 
Old  Home  Week,  so  he  ventured;  or  perhaps 
A  ball  play,  or  a  drill  at  Burlington? 
"No,  imcle,"  some  one  said,  "we're  simple  dials. 
Just  taking  in  the  scenery."     With  mistrust 
He  eyed  us  and  our  budgets.     "Why,"  said  he, 
"I've  druv  across  these  hills  far  fortj'  year 
An'" — this  with  scornful  stress — "I  never  see 
No  scenery!"     And  he  watched  us  out  of  sight. 

Kipling's  "Open  Kbad"  may  have  been 
responsible  for  this  Antipodean  rime, 
but  'there  in  a  native  expression,  less 
sophisticated  than  Kipling,  in  this  Sydney 
Bulletin's  verse.  The  pleasant  converse 
with  snakes,  for  example,  is  not  common 
in  the  older  world: 

INVITATION  TO  THE  ROAD 

By  p.  F.  Birkett 

Philippa,  hark  to  that  reedy  note! 

It  never  came  from  a  feathered  throat. 

It's  Pan  with  the  pipes  at  his  bearded  lips 

Calling  "Philippa,  Philippa,  burn  your  ships! 

Come  with  your  lover  alone  to-day 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away! 

"Philippa,  come  to  the  dappled  wood 
Before  its  laurels  are  cut  for  good. 
Or  ever  the  skylark  of  youth  is  flown — 
Bii-d-in-hand's  better  than  Bird-alone,- 
And  the  only  tune  that  the  Panpipes  play 
Is  '  Over  the  hills  and  far  away.'  " 

Curled  in  my  heart  like  a  small,  sweet  snake 
I  feel  the  Romany  urge  awake. 
New-foimd  love,  tho  yotor  eyes  are  blue 
Well  I  know  you  are  gipsy,  too! 
We'll  mount  and  ride  through  the  golden  day 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

We'll  ride  at  ease  through  the  gold  of  noon 
Till  dusk  floats  up  with  the  golden  moon, 
Himg  Uke  a  lamp  in  a  lUac-tree, 
A  light  for  lovers  like  you  and  mc. 
Till  the  love-tide  ebbs,  and  we  sink  to  sleep 
On  a  bed  of  bracken  spread  wide  and  deep. 
To  wake  and  ride  at  the  dawn  of  day 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

The  incessant  importuning  of  the  dead 
for  some  message  from  the  world  of  spirit 
seldom  carries  with  it  a  thought  of  re- 
ciprocal obligation.  Mr.  Peck  here  imag- 
ines this  quite  reasonably,  and  in  the 
Boston  Transcript  presents  the  dilemma 
of  this  new  faith: 

WHAT  ARE  WE  GOING  TO  SAY? 

(To  Sir  Oliver  Lodge) 

By  Samuel  Mintuhn  Peck 

Sir  OUver,  we  hope  it's  true 
That  you  have  bridged  the  great  divide. 
That  we  may  hear — indeed  we  do — 
From  Loved  Ones  on  the  other  side ; 
For  Ukewise  loving  us  we  know 
With  just  as  keen  a  longing  they 
Crave  tidings  from  us  too  .  .  .  but,  oh. 
What  are  we  going  to  say? 

Our  Dear  Ones  happy  where  they  are — 
For  of  that  hope  who'd  be  bereft? — 
How  sad  their  happiness  to  mar 
By  what  has  happened  since  they  left! 
Sweet  is  the  thought  that  they  are  spared 

Our  sorrn-w'.«i  sio-lit  Ha.v  a,ftftr  fla,v: 


But 


.  .  if  they  ask  us  how  we've  fared — 
What  are  we  going  to  say? 


Would  not  liigh  heaven  turn  to  heU 
Unto  a  mother  were  she  told 
That  powers  of  evil  had  worked  a  speU 
And  bound  the  babe  she  used  to  hold? 
And  all  the  wrongs  no  faith  can  flout, 
Tliat  God,  it  seems,  could  cast  away. 
If  Spirit  voices  ask  about — 

What  are  we  going  to  say? 

Ah,  oftentimes  we  hear  it  said — 
And  we  applaud  tlie  speech  at  birth — 
'Tis  truly  fortunate  the  Dead 
Surmise  no  more  the  ills  of  earth : 
Now  if  the  veil  is  to  be  torn. 
And  mystery  have  no  further  sway. 
Mayn't  answers  true  malre  Heaven  mourn — 
What  are  we  going  to  say? 

Sir  Oliver,  the  hour  we  die. 
Say,  would  it  not  be  greater  gain 
To  meet  our  Loved  Ones  in  some  sky 
That  does  not  know  of  earthly  pain? 
On  second  thought  were  it  not  best 
To  still  dream  on,  and  love,  and  pray; 
For  if  we  pray  in  our  imrest  ... 
What  are  we  going  to  say? 

Spoon  River,  we  might  say,  is  taking  its 
rise  in  more  parts  of  the  country  than  just 
Illinois.  The  foregoing,  and  this  from  a 
little  volume  called  "The  Township  Line" 
(Harpers),  shows  that  it  finds  its  way 
among  Connecticut  hiUs. 

DOOR -STEPS 

By  Albert  Frederick  Wilson 

A  door-step 
Should  be  made 
To  face  the  West 

So  that 
■  When  a  man 
Is  through, 

He  can  sit 

And  watch  the  sun  go  down 

And  say: 

"  Go  along 
With  you! 
My  job's  done." 

Most  of  the  sketches  of  New  England 
types  are  too  long  for  quotation,  but  this 
other  brief  one  is  a  flash  of  the  mystical 
character  of  these  people.  Oavcu  Wister,  by 
the  way,  has  said  he  found  a  belief  in  the 
phenix  to  be  still  existent  in  Connecticut: 

HAUNTED   HOUSES 

By  a.  W.  Wilson 

The  Haunted  House 
Upon  my  road 
Is  neither 
Red  nor  white. 

It  has 

No  shutters 

Barred  upon  a  mystery. 

No  cedar-trees 
With  shadows 
Lying  on  the  night. 

But  sometimes 
When  I  ride 
And  all  my  neighbors' 
Lamps  are  still 

I  hear  a  Voice! 
And  then  I  say, 
"  I  guess  it  must 
Have  been  the  windl" 
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PATHS  TO  THE  PRESIDENCY— HI 


PRESIDENTS  OF  FIFTY  YEARS 
the  Presidents  of  the  past  fifty  years  odd  we  traced  the 
path  to  the  Presidency  of  President  Wilson,  of  ex-Presi- 
dent Taft,  and  of  the  late  President  Roosevelt.  The  pursuits 
of  President  Wilson  were  in  the  field  of  education  and  of  letters, 
it  was  shown,  until  he  suddenly  loomed  in  politics  with  his 
nomination  for  the  Governorship  of  New  Jersey  in  1910.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  was  then  in  his  fifty-fourth  year,  and  as  an  educator 
had  reached  the  high  rank  of  president  of  Princeton  University. 
The  high  road  of  ex-President  Taft's  cai'eer  was  in  the  realm  of 
law,  from  which  his  exceptional  abilities  and  the  courses  of  events 
inevitabh'  turned  him  to  political  life.  But  the  late  President 
Roosevelt,  it  wiU  be  recalled,  joined  the  Republican  party  as 
soon  as  he  had  terminated  his  post-graduate  course  in  law  at 
Columbia  University  in  order  to  devo'.e  himself  to  polities  as  a 
career.  In  the  second  article  treating  of  the  public  careers 
through  which  the  exalted  post  of  the  Presidency  was  reached, 
we  followed  the  progress  of  William  McKinley,  the  twenty-fifth 
President  of  the  United  States,  of  Grover  Cleveland,  the  twenty- 
second  and  the  twenty-fourth  President,  and  of  Benjamin 
Harrison,  the  twenty-third  President.  The  late  President 
-_  McKinley,  it  was  shown,  had  an  estimable  war-record  and  a  dis- 
tinguished record  of  service  in  the  national  legislature  and  as 
Governor  of  his  native  State  of  Ohio.  The  late  President  Cleve- 
land arrived  at  the  Presidency  chiefly  through  the  reputation 
he  earned  as  Governor  of  New  York  State.  The  late  President 
Harrison  had  a  war-record  and  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency 
when  he  was  in  the  United  States  Sena*e.  To-day  we  proceed 
to  the  Presidents  from  Arthur  to  Grant,  citing  the  New  Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia  as  authority  for  the  data  here  presented. 
In  the  next  issue  we  foUow  up  these  studies  with  authoritative 
statements  on  the  powers  and  province  of  the  Presidential  office. 

CHESTER  ALAN  ARTHUR  (1830-86) —The  twenty-first 
^President  of  the  United  States,  was  born  at  Fairfield,  Vt.,  Octo- 
'  'bcr  ."),  1830,  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage.  He  graduated  from 
■  Union  College  in  1848,  began  the  practise  of  law  in  1853  and 
soon  became  conspicuous  at  the  bar  of  New  York.  In  the  period 
of  the  war  he  served  at  different  times  as  Inspector-General 
and  as  Quartermaster-General  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
gain(!d  wide  recognition  for  his  particularly  eff^^ctive  work  in 
preparing  the  New  York  troops  for  the  field.  Having  identified 
himself  with  the  Republican  party  in  its  early  days,  he  obtained 
from  I*resident  Grant,  in  1871,  the  highly  desirable  office  of 
Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  and  four  years  later  his 
ct! ministration  of  the  office  was  indorsed  by  a  reappointment. 
His  relations  with  practical  politics  and  his  attitude  toward 
civil-sc;rvice  reform  not  tt'iiding  long  to  maintain  harmony'  Ixjt  we(>n 
himself  and  the  incoming  Administration,  he  was  removed  froTu 
office  by  President  Hayes.  The  jtoucr  of  his  rriciuls,  however, 
was  such  that  in  1880,  partly  as  a  concession  lo  tli((  unsuccessful 
supporters  of  (Jrant,  he  was  nominated  for  the  Vir-(;-Presideii(y, 
and  upon  his  election  to  tliat  office;  manifested  an  activity  in 
Senatorial  politics  quite  unusual  with  Vice-Presidents.  In  the 
factional  fight  for  tin;  control  of  tin;  New  York  patronage,  he 
continued  in  alliance  with  Roscoe  Conlding,  the;  leader  of  the 
"Stalwart"  faction,  against  the  "Half-Bn^eds."  This  bitter 
controversy  culminated  in  the  resignations  of  Senators  Conlding 
and  Piatt;  but  the  situation  seemed  altered  a  few  months  later, 
when,   upon  l-o  UyulU  of  Garfield,  Artlmr  succeeded  to  the 


FROM   ARTHUR   TO   GRANT 

In  our  first  article  on      Presidency.     His  administration  of  that  office,  however,  was 

marked  by  a  realization  of  its  responsibilities,  and  by  principles 
of  procedure  different  from  those  which  had  earlier  controlled 
his  actions  as  a  politician.  President  Arthur  was  avowedly  a 
candidate  for  the  nomination  in  1884,  but  was  defeated  by  James 
O.  Blaine.     He  died  in  November  18,  1886. 


JAMES  ABRAM  GARFIELD  (1831-81)  was  the  twentieth 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  was  born  in  a  log  cabin  at 
Orange,  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  November  19,  1831;  was  left 
fath{!rless  wheni  two  years  of  age;  and  his  youth  was  spent  in 
alternate  periods  of  study  at  school  and  hard  manual  work  for 
his  own  support.  In  1858  he  entered  his  name  as  a  student 
with  a  law  firm  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and,  tho  his  study  was 
carried  on  by  himself  at  Hiram,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
ISGl.  Having  taken  some  part  as  a  Republican  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1S5G,  he  was,  in  1859,  elected  to  represent  the  counties 
of  Portage  and  Summit  in  the  State  Senate.  In  August,  1861, 
he  was  appointed  lieutenant-coldnel  of  volunteers,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, colonel.  He  concluded  his  military  career  as  a  major- 
general. 

Having  been  elected  a  Representative  in  Congress,  he  yielded 
to  the  solicitation  of  Lincoln,  resigned  his  commission  December 
5,  1863,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
he  joined  the  radical  wing  of  the  Republican  party  and  served 
as  member  of  the  Military  Committee  iintil  the  close  of  the  war. 
On  March  16,  1866,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  he  made  an  elaborate  speech  on  the  public  debt  and 
specie  payments.  In  December,  1867,  he  returned  to  the 
MHitaiy  Committee  as  chairman,  and  held  that  place  during  the 
discussions  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States.  Later 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  of  a  special  committee  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  gold 
panic  in  September,  1869,  which  culminated  in  the  crisis  of 
"Black  Friday."  In  1871-75  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  In  1873  charges  of  corruption 
were  made  against  him  in  relation  to  the  Credit  Mobilier.  -These 
attracted  attention  throughout  the  country,  and  especially  in  his 
own  Congressional  district.  After  earnest  discussion  he  was 
renominated  by  the  three-fourths  vote  of  the  convention,  and 
was  reelected  by  a  large  majority.  The  charges  were  renewed 
two  years  later,  but  were  met  with  greater  strength.  In  1876, 
there  was  no  opposition  in  the  convention,  and  in  1878  he  was 
reelected  by  a  large  majority.  In  the  Forty-fourth  Congress 
(1875-77)  the  Democratic  party  was  in  the  majority.  Garfield 
became  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and 
was  Hicognized  as  one;  of  the  leaders  of  the  minority.  After  the 
Presidential  election  of  1876  he  was  one  of  the  prominent 
Rei)ublicans  requested  to  witness  tho  counting  of  votes  in 
Louisiana,  and  one  of  two  Republican  members  appointed  by 
tlic  House  of  Rei)reseula(ivcs  to  sit  in  tlie  Electoral  Commission. 
In  Dccenibcr,  1876,  \n\  was  nominated  by  his  party  for  Speaker 
of  I  lie  House  of  Representatives,  and  rcceixcd  llie  same  nomina- 
tion on  two  subs('f(uent  o(!casions.  In  -laiiuary,  1880,  he  was 
clfclcd  ])}■  the  Oiiio  jiigislaturc  to  the  United  States  S(^nate. 

In  tile  Republican  National  Convention,  at  Chicago,  June, 
1880,  ho  was  an  earnc^st  advoc^ate  of  the  nomination  of  John 
Sli(!rinan,  of  Ohio.  The  convention  was  divichul  between  tho 
advocates  of  General  Grant  and  the  opposition  favoring  James 
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The  Kerogas  Burner  "Flame  Within  a  Flame" 
That  Makes  the  Oil  Stove  100  per  cent  Efficient 

The  wonderful  new  KEROGAS  BURNER  makes  an  oil  stove  act  like 
a  gas  range,  giving  the  same  satisfactory  cooking  results  and  subject  to 
practically  the  same  heat  control  as  a  gas  range.  Be  sure  that  the  oil  stove 
you  buy  is  equipped  with  this  magic  device  that  adds  the  final  touch  of  per- 
fection to  oil  stove  service.  Look  for  the  name  KEROGAS  on  the  burner! 

The  KEROGAS  Burner  produces  a  clean,  powerful,  double  flame — "the 
flame  within  a  flame" — concentrated  directly  on  the  cooking  vessel.  And 
by  simply  turning  a  little  control  wheel  you  get  just  the  degree  of  heat  you 
want — quick — slow — intense  or  "simmering." 

The  Kerogas  Burner  Cuts  Cooking  Costs 

The  KCROGAS  Burner  mixes  air  with   the   oil   it    burns.    This  special  "aerating"  process 
insures  not  only  a  highly  concentrated,  powerful  flame,  but  also  a  substantial  fuel  saving. 

Perfect  heat  control  and  100  per  cent  efficiency  in  consumption  of  oil  means  cooking  your 
meals  without  waste — the  KEROGAS  way. 

Kerogas  Proves  Best  By  Actual  Test 

Actual  comparisons  of  oil  stoves  equipped  with  KEROGAS  Burners  in  competition  with  the 
ordinary  burners  show  a  marked  difference  in  favor  of  KEROGAS.  Make  the  test— decide 
for  yourself.     Or  ask  your  dealer. 

The  KEROGAS  Burner  is  built  to  last  as  long  as  the  stove  itself.     One  piece,   all  brass— simple, 
strong   construction — rust    proof,   leak  proof — no   complicated  mechanism    to   get    out   of  order. 

See  Your  Dealer  Today 

A  large  number  of  reliable  makes  of  oil  stoves  are  now  equipped  with  the  new  patented  KEROGAS 
Burner.    Ask  your  dealer  to  give  you  a  demonstration  of  the  KEROGAS  "flame  within  a  flame." 

We  also  make  KEROQAS  OVENS— unusually  efficient. 

A.  J.  LINDEMANN  &  HOVERSON  CO. 

12n  First  Avenue,  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 
Manufacturers  of  Burners,  Ovens,  Cooking  and  Heating  Stoves  and  Ranges 

DEALERS'NOTE— The  best  jobbers  are  prepared  to  supply  various  excellent  brands  of  oil  stoves  equipped  with  the  KEROGAS  Burner. 
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GOLD  PRODUCTION  AND  RESERVE 

(From  a  report  issued  by  the  American  Mining  Congress, 
"Washington,  D.  C,  February  18.  1920.) 

GOLD  STOCK  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

The  total  gold  stock  of  the  United  States  increased  from 
Sl,81o.976,000  on  December  31,  1914,  to  $3,080,510,000  on 
Decemb(>r  31,  1918,  a  gain  in  four  years  of  $1,264,534,000,  or 
69.6  per  cent.  This  increase  was  due  largely  to  the  excess  of 
gold  imports  over  exports,  as  a  result  of  the  trade  balance  made 
favorable  by  tlie  war  exigencies  of  Europe.  Since  our  entrance 
into  the  war,  however,  and  more  particularly  since  the  embargo 
on  the  exportation  of  gold  was  lifted  in  June  of  last  year,  the  ex- 
ports have  greath-  exceeded  the  imports  of  gold,  which  had 
reduced  the  gold  s\ock  of  December  31,  1918.  to  $2,787,714,000 
on  December  31,  1919,  a  loss  of  $292,796,000  for  the  year,  or 
9.5  per  cent. 

On  December  31,  1914,  the  gold  reserve  in  the  United  States 
held  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  amounted  to  13.3  per  cent. 
of  the  total  United  States  gold  stock,  while  on  December  29, 
1916,  it  amounted  to  25.7  per  cent.,  and  on  October  31,  1919,  to 
70  per  cent.  During  the  year  1917  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  gold  reserve  took  place,  rising  from  $736,236,000 
on  December  29,  1916,  to  $1,621,905,000  on  December  31,  1917, 
a  gain  of  $885,609,000  or  120.3  per  cent. 


1919  PRODUCTION 

A  recent  estimate  places  the  gold  production  of  the  world  for 
1919  at  $350,000,000,  $31,000,000,  or  8.1  per  cent.,  less  than 
for  the  preceding  year.  With  this  loss  for  1919,  the  total  amount 
of  the  decline  in  the  world's  gold  prduction  for  the  past  four  years 
was  $1 19,000,000,  or  25.4  per  cent.  Of  this  total  loss  for  1919  of 
$31,000,000,  $18,000,000  may  be  allocated  to  the  British  Empire 
and  $10,000,000  to  the  United  States,  the  remaining  $3,000,000 
being  the  anticipated  loss  in  production  for  the  gold-mines  of 
other  countries. 

GOLD  EXPORTS  HEAVIEST  ON  RECORD 

(Editorial  from  The  American  Jeweler.) 
In  tlie  ten  months'  period  ending  with  October,  according  to 
the  Government's  report,  exports  of  gold  from  the  United  States 
totaled  $270,000,000,-  representing  by  far  the  greatest  outward 
movement  of  the  metal  in  our  history,  save  for  the  $360,000,000 
sent  abroad  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1917.  Even  in  1917  there 
was  no  monthly  total  which  approached  the  $82,900,000  exported 
last  June,  immediately  following  the  removal  of  the  Govern- 
ment's embargo  on  shipments.  For  the  entire  year  1914,  when 
the  heavy  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  our  markets  by  Europe 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  "$100,000,000  gold  pool,"  shipments 
were  $48,000,000  less  than  for  the  ten  months  of  1919  now 
elapsed. 


GOLD  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  WORLD— CALENDAR  YEARS   1912-1918 
Compiled  and  computed  from  United  States  Mint  Reports 


So'.t'Ii  Africa 

Australia 

(^'anafia 

lJr!(ish  India 

RlV)d*-;*a 

Other  colonies 

British  total 

Increase  or  decrease. . . 

United  States 

■  Increase  or  decrease . . . 

Russia 

Soiit  h  and  Central  America 

Mexico 

All  others 

Total 

Increase  or  decrease . . . 

■W'ofld  total 

I ncrease  or  decrease . . . 


1912 
$188,293,100 
.54, 509, 400 
12,048,800 
11,0.55,700 
14,220,900 
9,545.000 


$290,279,500 


$93,451,500 


$22, 199, WOO 
14,950.100 
24. .500,000 
20,750.000 


$82,405,100 


$406,130,100 


1913 

$181, 885, .500 
53,113,200 
10,. 598,900 
12.178.000 
14,274,700 
11,870,800 


$289,921,100 
=  0.1% 


$88,884,400 

=  4.9% 


$20,507,800 
13,020,700 
19,308,800 
22,298,300 


$81,135,000 

=  1.5% 


$459,941,100 
=  1.3% 


1914 
$173,500,000 
40,710.200 
15.925.000 
11.378.400 
17,423,100 
11,782,000 


$270,990,700 
=  4.0% 


$94,531,800 

+6.3% 


$28,587,000 
14,775,700 
19,308,800 
21,470,000 


$84,148,100 

+3 . 7  % 


$455,070,000 
=  0.9% 


1915 

$188,035,150 
48,988,177 
18,977,901 
11,522,457 
18,915,324 
12,387,163 


$298,824,178 

+7.8% 


flOl.035.700 

+0.9% 


$20,322,740 

17,135,841 

0.. 559. 275 

18.847,178 


$68,865,040 

=  18.1% 


$408,724,918 

+2.9% 


1910 
$192,182,902 
40,408,755 
19,234,976 
11, 206,. 509 
19,232,165 
11,020,705 


$293,880,012 
=  1.0% 


$92,590,300 

=  8.3% 


$20,322,746 

18,097,224 

7,090,707 

18,419,0.50 


$70,529,733 

+2.4% 


$457,006,045 

=  2.5% 


1917 
$180,503,400 
.35,945,500 
15,200,000 
10,7.50,800 
17,245,000 
10,951,600 


$276,002,300 
=  5.9% 


$83,750,700 

=  9.5% 


518.000,000 

17,1.56,600 

9,000,000 

19,080,000 


$02,237,200 
=  10.3% 


$423,590,200 

=  7.3% 


1918 
$174.023,.300 
29,208,000 
14,087,900 
10,028,200 
13,051,300 
8,314,300 


$249,373,600 

=  9.8% 


$68,640,700 
=  18.0% 


$12,000,000 
15,795,900 
16,824,700 
18,283,800 


$62,904,400 

+  1.1% 


$380,924,700 
=  10.1% 


GOLD  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— FISCAL  YEARS    1914-19  AND  THE   FIRST  HALF   1919-20 

Compiled  and  computed  from  statistics  of  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 


Years  Ending  June  30 

Exports 

Imports 

Gold  Balance 
Against  U.  S. 

Gold  Balance 
In  Favor  U.  S. 

1913-14 

$112.0.38,529 

$00,538,659 

$45,499,870 

$ 

1914-15 

$140,224,148 

90,249,548 

291,921,225 

$171„508,755 
494,009,301 

$25  344  007 

191.5-16 

403.7.59,7-53 

1916-17 

977,176,026 

685,254,801 

Total  three  war  years,  1914-17 

1917-18 

$.528,394,921 
190,852.224 
110.575,535 

$1,042,754,082 

124,413,483 

02,303,733 

$1,114,3-59.101 

$66,438,741 
54,211,802 

1918-19 

Total  five  vears    1914-19      ... 

.$835,822.(580 
271,135,-538 

$1,829,-531,298 
20,088,720 

$120,0.50,-543 
245,040,818 

$993,708,618 

1st  fiscal  half  1019-20 

Total  five  years  and  one-half 

$1,100,9.58,218 

$1,855,620,018 

$3(55,097,301 

$748,661,800 

RATIO  OP  THE  GOLD  COVER  TO  THE   DOLLAR  OF  FEDERAL  RESERVE   NOTES  IN  CIRCULATION 
Compiled  and  computed  from  Federal  Reserve  Bulletins. — ((000  Omitted.) 


Date 

Total 
Reserves 

35% 
of  Total 

Net 
Deposits 

Gold  Reserve 
Held  Against 
Fedenil  Re.serve 
Notes  After 
S(!ttiiig  Aside 
35%  Again.st 
Net  Deposits 

Federal 
R(!sorvo 
Not<is  In 
Circulation 

Ratio  of 

Gold  Cover 

to  the  Dollar 

of  Fed(n-al 
Reserve  Notes 
In  Circulation 

Ratio  of 

the  (Jold  Dollar 

to  the  Federal 

lieservo  Notes 

In  Circulation 

Dec.  31.  1914 

Dex!.  30.  1915 

Doc.  29.  1910 

$2(57.899 
5.55.938 
7.53. 774 
1.720.7(58 
2.14(5.219 
2.205,.592 

$89.(500 
137.980 
227.73:'. 
510.298 
513.512 
(547.(581 

$178,293 
417,9.52 
52(5,0'!  1 
1.210,470 
1, (■,02,707 
1.. 5.57, 91  1 

$10,027 

189,02(5 

275,3.53 

1.240.488 

2.(585.244 

2,7.52  870 

$11.12 
2.21 
1.91 
0.97 
0.00 
0.57 

$1 

$1  :  $0.09 
1  :    0.45 
1  :    0.52 

Dec.  28.   1917     . 

Dec.  27.  IIMH. 

Oct.   31.  1919 

1   :     1.03 
1   :     1.(57 
1  :     1.77 
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Play  safe 
with  your  garden 

GIVEN  half  a  chance,  any  seed  may  grow.  But 
'  only  pure-bred  seeds  hold  the  promise  of  big 
crops  of  luscious  tomatoes;  crisp  lettuce — or  flowers  of 
gorgeous  hue.     This  is  Nature's  law. 


Ferry's  pure-bred  Seeds  are  not  "happen-sos".  In 
the  great  Ferry  Trial  Gardens  weak  strains  are  elim- 
inated. Some  of  the  strongest,  most  virile  plants  from 
each  crop  of  seeds  are  cultivated  to  maturity.  These 
must  prove  true  to  type,  must  be  prolific,  must  be 
susceptible  to  the  efforts  of  the  average  gardener  before 
the  seed  crops  are  packed  under  the  Ferry  Label. 
This  is  one  of  the  ways  we  employ  to  take  the  guess- 
work out  of  gardening. 

You  have  but  one  chance  each  season.  Make  the 
most  of  it.  Write  for  Ferry's  Seed  Annual.  It  tells 
you  what,  when  and  how  to  plant,  how  to  cook  to 
preserve  freshness  and  flavor. 

Dealers  everywhere  sell  Ferry's  pure-hred  Seeds, 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

(and  Windsor,  Ontario) 


Ferrys 

pureJDred 

SEEDS 
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IpAINTIO   fOn  FATHER  TIME  BV   HUGH   RANKIN 


/C\  BELISKS  of.  the  ancient 
\y  orient  were  sacred  to  the 
sun-god. 

It  was  to  a  Babylonian  obelisk 
that  BerosUs,  court  astronomer 
and  high  priest,  owed  his  inspi- 
ration for  the  first  perfected  Sun- 
Dial.  King  Belshazzar  received 
it  on  the  very  eve  of  Babylon's 
fall. 

The  people  eyed  it  with 
superstitious  awe.  Surely,  the 
shadow   marking  the   hour  was 


the  moving  finger  of  the  "sun- 
god  himself! 


After  twenty-five  centuries, 
Sun-Dials  are  still  used  by  civil-; 
ized  nations. 

But  the  world's  growing  aji- 
preciation  of  the  value  of  Time 
gradually  brought  more  depend- 
able time-meters  —  forerunners 
of  today's  marvelous  instruments 
of  beauty  and  precision — 


THE   McKINLEY   QUALITIES   OF   WARREN   G.  HARDING 


(C 


S' 


doctor,  who  found  no  night  too  dark  and  dreary  and  no  journey 
too  long  to  travel  the  almost  impassable  roads  of  that  day  to  go 
to  the  relief  of  a  suffering  patient,  however  poor  and  unable  to 
pay  for  the  services  rendered. 


{The  Fourth  in  a  Series  of  Brief  Articles  Presenting  the  Claims  of  Possible  Presidential  Nominees) 

ENATOR  HARDING  HAS   BEEN  COMPARED  to 

the  late  President  McKinley,"   says   the  Washington 

Post,   quoting  "a  prominent    Ohio   Republican"  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  capital.     "The  comparison  is  excellent.  The  Hardings  are  of  good  old  Colonial  stock,  coming  originally 

Harding  is  of  the  McKinley  type — safe,  sound,  courageous,  and  from  Scotland,  settling  first  in  Connecticut,  removing  later  to 
always  ready  to  listen  to  coun- 
sel." In  the  pictured  physiog- 
nomies of  both  of  these  celebrated 
sons  of  Ohio  there  is  a  hint  of 
sternness,  even  of  granite,  but, 
we  are  assured  by  several  editors, 
Harding  has  no  more  of  the 
dictator,  the  autocrat,  in  his 
system  than  had  McKinley.  Mr. 
Harding  himself  has  come  out 
strongly  for  majority  rule  in 
governmental  affairs.  "I  had 
rather  trust  the  majority  of  any 
party,  even  the  Democratic 
party,"  he  has  declared,  "than 
rely  on  any  outstanding  person- 
ality in  any  party,  superman  or 
otherwise."  This  point  was  made 
in  the  course  of  an  address  "eulo- 
gizing the  memory  of  McKinley 
at  the  Memorial-day  dinner  in 
the  martyred  President's  honor 
at  Niles,  Ohio,"  as  the  Yonkers 
Statesman  records  in  the  intro- 
duction of  an  editorial  laudatoiy 
of  Senator  Harding's  character 
and  accomplishment.  Harding 
would  come  to  the  Presidency 
as  McKinley  did.  The  Statesman 
points  out,  after  having  served 
in  the  legislative  branch  of  the 

Government;  and  under  a  man  so  trained  "dictation  to  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  by  the  Executive  will  be 
a  thing  of  the  past."  At  the  same  time,  the  candidate  has  no 
lack  of  firmness,  as  was  shown  when  he  flatly  declined  to  accept' 
delegates  pledged  to  himself  but  instructed  in  favor  of  General 
Wood  as  a  second  choice.  He  is  not  going  to  be  satisfied  with 
"mere  perfunctory  or  complimentary  support,"  in  his  own  words 
as  quoted  by  the  Philadelphia  Record.  He  will  run  as  a  "favor- 
ite son"  of  the  nation,  not  merely  of  his  own  State,  or  he  will 
not  run  at  all. 

A  bulletin  entitled  "Senator  Warren  G.  Harding,  of  Ohio," 
has  lately  come  from  the  press,  and  is  being  circulated  by  Robert 
B.  Armstrong,  the  Senator's  director  of  publicity.  It  takes  up 
in  some  details  the  Ohio  candidate's  career  and  personality,  about 
which,  as  the  introduction  mentions,  it  is  proper  for  the  public 
to  know  "when  a  man  is  put  forth  by  those  who  believe  in  him 
as  a  candidate  for  high  office."     To  quote  from  this  account: 


Warren  G.  Harding,  United  States  Senator  from  Ohio,  was 
born  on  his  grandfather's  farm,  where  his  father  then  resided, 
just  outside  the  village  of  Blooming  Grove,  Morrow  County, 
Ohio,  November  2,  1865.  He  was  the  eldest  of  eight  children, 
some  of  whom  have  achieved  more  than  ordinary  distinction; 
one  in  medicine,  one  as  a  public-school  instructor,  and  one  as  a 
missionary  in  a  foreign  field. 

He  is  the  son  of  George  T.  Harding,  then  the  young  village 


removing 
the  Wyoming  Valley,  Pa.,  where 
some  of  them  were  massacred 
and  others  fought  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  The  mother  of 
Warren,  Phoebe  Diekerson,  was 
descended  from  an  old-time 
Holland  Dutch  family,  the  Van 
Kirks;  so  that  in  Warren  G. 
Harding  is  found  the  blending  of 
the  blood  of  the  hardy  Holland 
Dutch  and  the  fearless,  alert, 
and  liberty-loving  Scotch.  The 
country  round  about  was  most- 
ly woodland  when  Warren  was 
born.  His  grandfather  owned 
a  small  tract  of  land  and  was 
neither  better  nor  worse  off  than 
his  neighbors.  They  were  all 
engaged  in  cutting  away  the 
timber  and  transforming  a  primi- 
tive forest  into  cultivated  farms. 
In  those  early  days  every  child 
must  cqntribute  his  share  of 
toil  in  overcoming  the  obstacles 
of  nature  in  this  transforming 
process.  As  Warren  grew  up, 
he  learned  to  fell  the  trees,  chop 
wood,  split  rails,  plant  and  hoe 
corn,  and  do  all  things  incident 
to  farm  life  when  crops  were 
raised  between  roots  and  stumps, 
and  the  labors  of  the  farm  were 
performed  by  hand.  He  early  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  industry. 

No     fabled     goddess     hovered 
over  the  chamber  when  he  was 
born.     He   was   just   a   natural, 
healthy,   robust  boy,   of  humble 
but  honest  and  pious  parentage,  endowed  with  the  supremest 
gifts  of  nature — good,  hard,  common  sense,  a  rugged  constitu- 
tion, a  sunny  disposition,  and  a  heart  full  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness. 

It  was  not  all  toil  in  those  days,  and  Warren  delighted  in  all 
the  country  and  village  sports.  None  better  than  he  loved  to 
haunt  the  old  swimming-pool  in  Whetstone  Creek,  which  ran 
near  by,  and  none  could  dive  deeper  or  swm  farther.  Among 
his  schoolfellows  on  the  village  green  he  was  a  prime  favorite 
and  the  leader  of  the  gang.  At  sixteen  he  was  a  man  both  in 
stature  and  in  strength;  the  older  boys  dared  not  bully  him, 
and  he  would  not  permit  them  to  impose  upon  the  younger  lads. 
In  the  contentions  which  inevitably  arise  on  the  playground,  he 
early  developed  those  ti-aits  of  leadership  and  conciliation  which 
have  been  characteristic  of  him  ever  since. 

He  attended  the  village  school  until  fourteen  years  of  age, 
when  he  entered  the  Ohio  Central  College  of  Iberia,  from  which 
he  was  graduated,  standing  liigh  in  scholarship;  and  it  was 
there,  as  editor  of  the  college  paper,  that  he  first  displayed  a 
talent  for  journalism.  Like  most  aspiring  young  men  of  that 
age,  he  was  obliged  to  stop  for  a  time  now  and  then  and  earn 
the  money  with-  which  to  pursue  his  college  course.  At  one 
time  we  find  him  cutting  corn.  At  another,  painting  his  neigh- 
bors' barns.  At  still  another,  driving  a  team  and  helping  to 
grade  the  roadbed  of  the  T.  &  O.  C.  Railroad,  which  was  then 
building  through  that  community.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  we 
find  him  teaching  a  district  school,  and  "tooting  a  horn"  in  the 
"brass  band"  of  the  village.  One  of  his  follow  musicians,  who 
is  now  at  the  head  of  a  great  manufacturing  concern,  and  who 
has  since  sat  with  him  on  various  boards  of  directors,  recounts 


FIRESIDE  SENTIMENT. 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
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tfiarthe  band  once  took  the  third  prize  at  a  tournament;  and 
lie  adds  that  "should  Senator  Harding  be  elected  President  of 
the  United  States  it  would  not  cause  him  half  the  pride  which 
he  felt  on  that  occasion  when  Ave  came  home  with  the  third 
prize  for  our  musical  proficiency."  - .    -' 

At  odd  times  he  worlced  in  the  little  iH'inting-officc  in  the 
village.  He  seemed  to  love  the  odor  of  printer's  ink  and  to  have 
a  passion  for  everything  pertaining  to  a  newspaper  office,  even 
down  to  the  minutest  detail  of  the  mechanical  equi])ment.  He 
became  an  expert  typesetter  by  hand,  and  when  the  linotype  was 
first  introduced  he  learned  to  operate  the  machine.  He  is  a 
practical  pressman,  job  printer,  and  as  a  make-up  man  has  few 
•equals.  The  '"luck  piece"  he  carries  as  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  is  the  old  printer's  rule  he  used  when  he  was  yet  "sticking 
type." 

A  friend  recalls  an  incident  which  is  offered  as  illustrative  of 
Senator  Harding's  character.  Entering  the  office  of  The  Star — 
of  which  more  anon — the  Marion  (Ohio)  Star,  of  which  the 
Senator  is  the  publisher — one 
New-year's  morning,  he  found 
the  Senator  making  up  the  form. 
As  the  story  goes: 


"A    great    Senator   you    are," 
said  the  visitor. 

"I'd  be  a  great  Senator  if  I 
didn't  know  anything  else,"  he 
rephed,  extending  a  welcoming 
hand.  "You  see,"  he  added, 
"this  is  a  holiday,  and  we  want 
to  go  to  press  as  early  as  pos- 
sible and  let  the  boys  get  out 
and  enjoy  themselves;  so  I  am 
just  lending  a  helping  hand." 
:  -When  the  task  was  finished 
the\'  went  up  to  the  editorial 
sanctum,  from  wliieh  the  rum- 
bling of  the  press  in  the  basement 
eoidd  be  heard.  Presently,  as 
they  chatted,  the  rumbling  ceased. 
The  ineAatable,  which  .always 
haunts  a  newspaper  office  in  the 
rush  hour,  had  happened.  Spring- 
ing up,  he  hastened  to  the  press- 
room, and  with  trained  eye  located 
the  trouble  that  had  interfered 
with  the  operation  of  the  press, 
remedied  it,  and  the  cylinders 
again  began  to  move. 
..-iThis  same  mastery  of  details 
has  been  a  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Harding  in  every  sphere  of  his 
active  life.  When  he  purchased 
his  first  automobile  he  would 
not  rest  until  he  had  learned  to 

manipulate.it  with  the  skill  of  a  ehaufifeur,  and  to  make  such 
ordinary  rei)airs  as  are  lik<>ly  to  })e  needed  when  on  the  road. 

But  U)  return  to  The  Star.  Thcjre  is  the  Senator's  idol.  The 
pet  child  of  his  youth  and  the  pride  of  his  manhood.  When 
ho  was  nincleen,  having  completed  his  college  course,  his  father. 
Dr.  Harding,  seeking  a  wider  field,  removed  to  Marion,  Ohio, 
the  county  seat  of  an  adjoining  county,  where  ho  still  resides, 
and,  despite  his  seventy-six  years,  [is  in  active  practise  of  his 
j)rofession. 

The  Star  was  a  struggling  daily  paper,  diminutive  in  size,  in 
a  struggling  county-seat  town  of  four  thousand  inhabitants. 
Young  Harding  yciarned  to  pos.sess  it.  Tho  it  had  had  such  a 
precarious  existence  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell  whethctr  it  were 
an  as.set  or  a  liabiHly,  his  father,  having  faitli  in  the  boy  and 
wishing  to  gratify  this  suj)r(;me  desire  of  his  young  ambition, 
lent  his  cn;dit  in  assisting  him  in  taking  it  over — the  considera- 
tion being  only  the  assum])tion  of  its  indebtedness.  The  county 
was  then  Democratic,  and  this  paper  not  even  the  official  organ 
of  , the  minority  j)arty. 

With  the  enthusiasm  of  youtli,  and  the  inspiration  of  one  who 
has  his  foot  upon  tho  first  rung  of  tlie  ladder  of  his  ambition, 
the  young  man  bent  his  energies  to  the  task  of  making  The  Star 
a  bea<!on-light  whicli  shouhl  shine  out  of  the  darkness,  and  to 
lift  it  out  of  the  depths  of  all  but  bankruptcy  and  give  it  a 
financial  standing  above;  reproach. 

He  liv(!d  with  it  by  day,  and  oftentimes  far  into  the  night. 
He  dreamed  of  it.  At  times  he,  performed  every  function  from 
"devil"  to  managing  editor.  Thorny  was  the  road  and  some- 
times the  coffers  were  so  d(;pl(ted  that  it  was  necessary  to  n;- 
auest  adv(!rtisers  to  make  advance  navm(;nt  of  bills  in  order  to 


expanded,  ultimately  outgrowing  and  taking  over  its  eompefilor 
is  too  long  to  be  written  here.  It  is  the  same  old  story  of  love, 
devotion,  energy,  resourcefulness,  and  determination  winning 
against  all  odds  and  coming  out  triumphant  in  the  end. 

The  Star  to-day  is  a  prosperous,  money-making  plant.  It 
could  not  be  purchased  at  any  price.  It  has  the  widest  circu- 
lation of  any  newspaper  in  a  city  of  thirty  thousand  inhabitants 
in  the  Middle  West.  It  is  quoted  more  often  than  any  other 
paper  outside  the  great  cities.  It  has  not  only  grown  Avith  the 
development  of  the  city,  but  has  kept  in  advance.  It  has  been 
always  a  "booster"  and  never  a  "knocker";  but  in  all  of  his 
political  career  not  a  line  has  ever  appeared  in  The  Star  boosting 
his  own  candidacy.  Always  conservative,  always  fearless,  it  has 
fought  for  high  ideals  and  won  its  w^ay  to  a  place  of  prestige 
and  power;  and  the  guiding  spirit  is,  and  was,  Senator  Harding. 
There  has  never  been  a  strike  or  threatened  strike  in  The  Star 
office.  His  employees  found  him  always  liberal  and  ever  gen- 
erous, and  they  love  him  as  a  brother.  After  he  had  established 
his  paper  on  a  firm  foundation  he  organized  a  stock  company, 

distributing  shares  to  each  of  his 
employees,  and  he  and  they  still 
own  it. 

Mr.  Harding  is  closely  identi- 
fied with  many  large  business 
enterprises.  Since  he  took  over 
The  Star,  Marion  has  grown 
from  a  country  town  of  four 
thousand  inhabitants  to  a  flourish- 
ing manufacturing  city  of  thirty 
thousand,,  and  he  has  been  a 
prime  factor  in  this  industrial 
development.  He  has  been  a 
"booster"  for  every  new  indus- 
try which  has  located  there, 
taking  shares  of  stock  in  each  to 
the  limit  of  his  ability.  Because 
of  his  recognized  business  sagacity 
he  has  been  made,  at  one  time 
or  another;  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  most  of  these 
enterprises,  lending  his  counsel 
and  advice,  and  in  turn  gathering 
much  valuable  information  con- 
cerning the  difficulties  which  beset 
the  various  lines  of  industry.  He 
is  at  present  a  director  of  a  bank, 
director  of  several  large  manu- 
facturing plants,  and  is  also  a 
trustee  of  the  Trinity  Baptist 
Church,  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
and  upon  whose  services  he  is  a  regular  attendant  when  in 
the  city.  However,  we  are  told,  he  has  managed  to  get;  out 
of  town  often  enough  to  see  a  bit  of  the  Avorld: 

During  the  last  score  of  years  Senator  Harding  lias  been  three 
times  abroad,  visiting  most  of  the  European  countries,  not  on 
pleasure  bent,  but  to  study  at  close  range  their  systems  of  gov^- 
ernment  and  tlie  economic  problems  with  which  we  have  to 
deal — such  as  the  tariff,  the  standai'd  of  wages  i)aid  to  labor  iji 
the  different  countries,  and  tho  varied  conditions  surrounding 
tlieir  mode  of  life;  but  always  he  has  returned  with  a  deeper 
love  for  his  own  land  and  a  firmer  conviction  tluit  its  form  of 
government  is  the  best  which  was  ever  devised  by  man. 

After  his  election  to  tho  United  States  S(>nate,  and  before 
taking  his  seat,  ho  visited  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  get  some  first- 
hand information  ui)on  the  i)roduction  and  dislribulion  of  sugar. 
He  has  si)oken  many  times  in  almost  everj'  State  of  the  Union, 
addressing  now  a  wool-growers'  association,  now  a  farm(>rs'  in- 
stitute, now  a  convention  of  st(>el-  and  ironmasters,  and  now  an 
association  of  miners  or  of  railroad  emj)loy(>es,  or  a  combination 
of  laborers  from  some  other  branch  of  industry,  thus  familiar- 
izing himself  with  the  needs  of  every  section,  and  Avilli  the 
thoughts  and  hopes  and  asi)irations  of  all  class(>s  and  condi- 
tions of  men.  Having  himself  <!linib(Kl  the  ladder  from  tho 
lowest  rung,  he  has  given  an  attentive  ear  and  careful  thought 
to  tho  claims  and  problems  of  men  in  every  station  of  life. 

Mr.  Harfling  has  twice  re])resented  the  Thirteenth  Senatorial 
District  of  Ohio  in  the  State  legislature,  served  one  term  as 
lieutenant-governor,  refusing  to  stand  for  retilection;  and  he  s 
now  n'earintr  the  close  of  his  first  term  as  United  States  Senator 
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DIFFICULTY  OF  SELECTING  A  JOCKEY. 

— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 
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The  Old  Way—Slow — Dirty— Uncomfortable.       You 
often    iJumage  your   clothes    or   skin   your   knuckles 


No  crouching! 


No  straining! 

With  this  new  jack  only  a  few  easy  turns  are  needed 


Easily  folded  up   to 
fit  tool  box 


CRAWLING   under   the   car — soiled    clothes — 
skinned  knuckles — hard  work — "pumping" — ■ 
lost  time — these  are  the  troubles  all  motorists 
have  had  with  old-fashioned  jacks. 

Here's  a  new  kind  of  jack  that  puts  an  end  to  these 
troubles. 

The  long,  rigid  handle  of  the  Kimball  Auto  Jack 
allows  it  to  be  slid  into  position  without  effort.  A 
few  easy  turns  at  the  end  of  handle  raises  your  car. 
Reverse  turning  direction  and  the  car  is  lowered  with- 
out strain  or  jerk.  Every  ounce  of  effort  exerted  is 
increased  a  hundred  times  and  applied  directly  at 
the  lifting  point. 

325,000  cars  are  carrying  this  new  jack 

The  new  Kimball  Auto  Jack  is  ball-bearing — fric- 
tion is  reduced  to  its  lowest  point.  Lost  motion  is 
eliminated.  The  diamond  point  hardened  steel  top 
insures  the  jack  against  slipping.   It  has  a  bulldog  grip. 

The  entire  jack  folds  up  compactly  and  takes  up 
little  room  in  the  tool  box  or  under  the  seat. 

Because  of  these  exclusive  features,  325,000  cars 
are  already  carrying  the  new  Kimball  Auto  Jack. 
More  motorists  are  using  it  every  day. 

Fourteen  leading  car-makers  have  adopted  it  as 

standard  equipment . 

We  manufacture  a  spedel  truck  jack  also,  which  easily  raises 
the  heaviest  truck  and  is  adapted  to  general  use. 

Don't  be  annoyed  again  with  the  troublesome,  old-fashioned 
jack.     Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  new  Kimbajl  Auto  Jack. 

Sales  Department 

EDWARD  A.  CASSIDY  COMPANY.  Inc. 

23  W.  43rd  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers:   F.  W.  Mann  Co. 


The  Kimball  Auto  Jack 
is  standard  equipment 
on  the  following  cars: 

Holmes 

Michigan  Hearse  and 

Motor 
Franklin 
Hudson 
Premiere 
McFarlan 
National 
Cole 

Moline  Knight 
Daniels 
Dorris 

Stewart  Heavy  Truck 
Leach-Biltwell 
G.  M.  C.  Light  Truck 


Diamond  Point  Top 
It  will  not  slip 


Kim  BALL  A-cTfo  Jack 


Ball  Bearings 

Make  jack  work  easily 
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It  will  not 
turn  white 
under  water 


PITCAIRN  VARNISH  COMPANY 

Milwauk^^.  Ni-w«rlt,San  Krancinro.  Lf/fl  Angf-lnant)  S*-Bnlr 

K/»*OH    UKVAIrTMr.HT.   WfX»LWOItTH    HUII.DIHO.   NfW    YOUK    CITV    ' 

PITTSBURGH   PLATE   GLASS   COMPANY 

Lflttribijilnf  itochi  In  til  Uldlnf  cliln  b<  ihr  Ur>ti»d  8iatc« 


OW  cx)uld  rain  and  snow  make  shabby  the  finish  of 
-  your  varnished  door,  when  the  finish  would  not  be 
harmed  if  the  entire  door  were  submerged  in  water  day 
and  night,  month  after  month?  You  can  see  the  wood 
panel  finished  with  Pitcairn  Water  Spar  submerged  in 
the  water  of  an  aquarium  in  your  dealer's  store  and  have 
proof  that  here  is  a  varnish  finish  that  can  not  be  harmed 
by  water,  steam  and  humidity. 

Finish  floors,  fiirniture,  exterior  and  interior  woodwork 
with  Pitcairn  Water  Spar  Varnish  and  you  will  have  a 
rich,  piano-like  finish,  proof  even  against  boiling  water. 


When  lie  came  into  this  wider  sphere  of  action  his  experience 
in  the  State  legislature  served  a  good  purpose,  and  he  speedily 
arose  to  a  commanding  place.  His  fund  of  knowledge,  and  his 
wide  experience  with  men  and  affairs  gave  him  a  comprehensive 
grasp  of  the  problems  with  which  the  public  service  has  to  deal; 
and  on  his  first  entrance  into  the  arena  it  became  apparent  to 
his  fellow  Senators  that  he  was  no  novice,  but  one  well  qualified 
to  render  valuable  service;  and  his  utterances  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  have  invariably  commanded  respectful  attention. 

Senator  Harding  has  ever  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  even 
tho  his  stand  should  engender  serious  opposition.  He  early 
advocated  preparedness  while  others  were  clamoring  for  peace 
at  any  price.  He  sponsored  the  bill  for  preparedness  which  had 
the  indorsement  of  Colonel  Roosevelt,  and  he  was  so  closely 
associated  with  him  during  its  pertdency  that  it  came  to  be 
widely  rumored  through  the  press  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  re- 
garded him  the  coming  man  of  1920.  This  close  contact  gave 
each  a  high  regard  for  the  sincerity  and  singleness  of  purpose 
of  the  other  in  arousing  an  xinsuspecting  people  to  a  sense  of 
impending  danger  in  those  crucial  hours;  and  this  intimacy 
continued  until  the  lamented  death  of  this  most  flaming  and 
strenuous  advocate  of  Americanism. 

The  recent  utterances  of  Senator  Hai'ding  on  the  Peace  Treaty 
and  other  questions  which  are  now  pressing  for  solution  prove 
him  to  be  a  man  of  poise,  not  easily  swayed  by  clamor  or  pas- 
sionate appeal,  and  ea})able  of  exercising  deliberate  judgment 
even  amid  the  turmoil  of  bitter,  partizan  strife. 

Two  years  after  the  unfortunate  schism  which  resulted  in 
turning  Ohio  into  tlie  Democratic  column  in  1912,  Senator 
Harding  was  electinl  to  the  United  States  Senate  by  a  majority 
of-  more  than  one  hundred  thousand,  running  seventy-three 
thousand  ahead  of  the  next  highest  on  the  ticket.  In  his  case 
tliere  was  a  complete  cementing  of  tlie  opposing  factions. 

His  selection  as  chairman  of  the  National  Convention  soon 
after  he  entered  the  Senate,  and  without  factional  strife,  bore 
evidence  of  his  high  standing  in  the  party  throughout  the  nation. 

The  important  work  which  he  has  done  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  other  committees  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber, has  brought  him  in  close  touch  with  the  grea.t  questions, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  with  which  the  next  Administration 
will  have  to  deal. 


CONGRESS  WILL  INVESTIGATE  WHY   THE 

TRAINING   OF  DISABLED   SOLDIERS 

^ELL  DOWN 

SUNDRY  GRATING  AND  CREAKING  SOUNDS  which 
have  for  some  time  been  emanating  from  Uncle  Sam's 
rehabilitation  machinery  for  disabled  soldiers  a  few  days 
ago  finally  penetrated  to  the  ears  oi  Congress.  That  august 
body  thereupon  bestUTed  itself,  and  has  now  ordered  an  inves- 
tigation to  find  out  what  is  wrong.  If  the  stories  of  persons 
who  have  already  looked  into  the  matter  on  their  own  account 
are  in  reasonable  harmony  with  the  facts,  it  would  seem  that 
the  committee  who  will  conduct  this  investigation  should  have 
no  trouble  in  locating  defects  in  plenty.  Ever  since  the  middle 
of  1918  this  rehabilitation  machinery  has  been  in  operation, 
using  much  lubricant  and  increasing  its  momentum  until  now, 
we  are  told,  it  requires  some  three  thousand  hands  to  operate  it. 
There  is  no  complaint  that  the  machinery  has  been  idle.  _  On  the 
contrary,  it  appears  to  have  been  excessively  active.  But  it  has 
failed  to  produce.  The  results  seem  to  have  been  so  far  from 
coming  up  to  expectations  that  they  are  practically  negligible. 
Briefly,  it  is  stated  that  out  of  more  than  200,000  disabled  men 
who  have  registered  for  training  under  the  Government's  reha- 
bilitation act,  of  whom  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  100,000  are 
entitled  to  such  training,  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, which  has  this  work  in  charge,  has  thus  far  placed  only 
some  24,000  in  training  and  has  actually  trained  and  placed  in 
gainful  employment  only  217  men.  Among  the  reasons  assigned 
for  this  state  of  affairs,  one  appears  to  be  that  the  rehabilitation 
machine  is  so  elaborate  and  moves  in  such  a  ponderous  manner 
that  most  of  the  effort  is  expended  merely  to  keep  the  wheels 
going  around.  In  the  words  of  an  ancient  Norse  saying,  the 
situation  presents  a  case  of  "a  great  cry,  but  little  wool,  as  the 
man  said  when  he  sheared  the  swine."  Of  the  3,000  employees 
connected  with  the  organization,  1,000  are  in  Washington,  and 
llieir  work,  we  ai-e  told,  is  largely  a  duplication  of  that  of  the 
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other  2,000.  Every  record  concerning  every  man  has  to  be 
sent  to  Washington,  one  copy  of  some,  two  of  others,  again 
three,  five,  and  even  seven.  It  seems  also  that  the  powers  direc- 
ing  the  operation  of  the  machine  have  been  going  along  doing 
things  their  own  way  with  but  little  regard  for  the  spirit  of  the 
RehabiUtation  Act.  For  instance,  it  is  charged  that,  contrary  [ 
to  the  intention  of  Congress,  the  board  has  in  every  instance 
thrown  upon  the  disabled  man  himself  the  burden  of  proving 
that  he  was  in  truth  and  in  fact  entitled  to  training.  No  man 
has  been  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  An  indication  of  this 
pohcy  is  furnished  by  the  following  "  hard-boiled "  order  said 
to  have'  been  issued  by  the  board  to  certain  of  its  agents  as  to 
how  they  should  handle  the  cases  of  disabled  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines: 

5.  The  organs  used  in  approving  cases  are  the  eyes  and  the 
brain.     The  ears  and  the  heart  do  not  function. 

8.  Be  hard  boiled.  Members  of  the  district  office  staffs  will 
beat  you  over  the  head  with  verbal  pressure.  District  presstire 
causes  all  our  mistakes.  Put  cotton  in  yoxir  ears  and  lock  the 
door.  If  you  are  natiirally  sympathetic,  work  nights  wheit 
nobody  is  there.  '' iX-f  i 

^  11.  Accept  advice  from  central  office.  Take  all  the  cigarets 
you  can  get  from  members  of  the  district  office  staffs,  but  no 
advice. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  job  of  providing  adequate  training  for 
a  vast  army  of  disabled  men  was  a  gigantic  undertaking  and  ftiU 
of  perplexities.  The  question  is  raised,  however,  as  to  whetHer , 
or  not  it  was  so  bewildering  as  to  excuse  the  befuddlement  under 
which  those  in  charge  of  the  work  are  alleged  to  be  laboring. 
Among  other  things,  it  is  claimed  that  the  board  is  entirely  at 
sea  on  its  statistics,  and  always  has  been.  In  October  an  official- 
is  reported  to  have  said  the  "extreme"  number  to  be  trained 
would  be  50,000.  A  month  later  the  same  man  said  50,000 
would  be  the  lowest  number  to  be  trained.  The  statement  is 
further  credited  to  him  that  it  would  cost  $275  to  train  a  man, 
which  figure  he  later  increased  to  $675,  then  to  $1,400,  and  the 
latest  estimate  is  given  as  $1,500.  Rarely,  it  is  said,  do  two  sets 
of  the  same  figures  given  out  by  the  board  agree.  There  appear? 
to  be  a  general  dearth,  also,  of  specific  information,  among  thosJ 
who  should  know,  as  to  what  regulations  govern  the  organiza- 
tion and  its  workings.  We  learn  there  was  first  issued  a  "code" 
of  522  sections,  superseded  by  1,500  regulations,  which  in  turn 
have  been  added  to  and  subtracted  from  until  it  seems  nobody 
knows  just  where  he  is  "at."  These  and  a  few  other  facts  are 
discust  by  Harold  A.  Littledale  in  a  remarkable  series  of  articles 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  dealing  with  the  defects  of  the 
rehabilitation  machine.  Endless  and  deadly  delay  seems  to  have 
been  the  main  result  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Littledale 
says  the  machine  has  been  operated.  "It  has  been  so  slow  to 
move  that  thousands  of  men  eligible  for  retraining  to-day  de- 
spair of  the  Government  keeping  its  promise  to  make  them  once 
more  efficient  and  self-respecting  members  of  society,"  he  says. 
And  fiu-ther,  "delay  leads  to  disgust,  and  30  per  cent,  of  the 
men  approved  for  training  drop  out  and  tlu-ow  up  their  chances." 
Mr.  Littledale  goes  on  to  give  a  number  of  typical  cases  illus- 
trating that  delay  of  which  Ave  quote  in  part  from  what  he  says 
of  the  experience  of  Rudolph  Faber  disabled  at  Vesle,  and  ren- 
dered incapable  of  going  back  to  his  former  work,  that  of  a 
butcher,  by  an  injury  to  his  left  arm.  Faber  was  discharged 
March  3,  1919,  and  got  a  job  at  such  work  as  he  could  do,  which 
paid  him  less  by  twenty-three  dollars  a  week  than  his  old  job. 
Further: 

Altho  the  board  was  intrusted  with  the  work  of  rehabilitating 
just  such  men  as  Faber,  it  never  got  in  touch  with  Faber  when 
he  was  in  hospital.  It  let  him  escape.  He  returned  home  with- 
out having  heard  of  the  board,  know^ing  nothing  of  what  the 
Government  would  do  for  him.  And  he  set  to  work  in  spite  of 
his  disability.  To-day  he  is  employed  at  twenty-three  dollars 
a  week  less  than  he  earned  before  he  joined  the  Army. 

On  July  24,  1919,  the  Federal  Board  wTote  Faber  a  letter 
asking  him  to  call.  Faber  took  a  day  off  from  his  work  and 
came  in  from  In  wood.  He  went  to  the  offices  of  the  board. 
There  was  what  Faber  calls  "an  awful  jam."     He  had  to  wait 
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his  turn.  He  kept  his  left  arm  out  of  harm's  way  aS  mueh  as 
possible  and  hung  on.  The  hours  went  by.  Faber  struck  up 
a  conversation  with  some  of  the  other  disabled  men  who  made 
up  that  "awful  jam."  From  them  he  learned  that  some  had 
been  waiting  three  and  foiu-  months  for  training.  That  was 
disquieting,  but  Faber  had  taken  the  day  off  and  figured  he 
might  as  well  see  it  through.  At  two  o'clock  he  reacht'd  tlie 
desk.  He  produced  the  board's  letter  and  was  told  to  go  to  the 
Bureau  of  War  R'  k  Insurance  and  come  back  the  next  day. 
For  live  hours  FaI.er  liad  been  waiting  for  ten  Avords  that  could 
have  been  A\Titten  in  the  letter  that  brought  him  there. 

But  time  meant  money  to  Faber.  He  had  not  much  of  a 
job  and  he  was  crippled.  He 
didn't  want  to  lose  out  altogeth- 
er, and  he  told  the  clerk  that 
he  could  not  get  off  two  days  in 
succession.  So  the  clerk  told  him 
to  go  to  the  War  Risk  Bureau  for 
medical  examination  and  prom- 
ised to  Amte  to. him.  That  was 
July  25,  1919.  To-day,  more 
than  six  months  later,  Faber, 
formerly  sergeant  of  heav.y  trench 
mortars,  wounded  on  the  Vesle 
while  on  active  service,  has  heard 
nothing  from  the  board,  com- 
manded by  law  to  reeducate  just 
such  men. 

That  is  what  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  did  for 
Rudolph  Faber.  It  put  his  name 
in  a  folder,  gave  him  a  munber  in 
a  card  index — and  forgot  him ! 

In  the  ease  of  Henrj^  B.  Katzen, 
who  was  gassed  in  France,  Air. 
Littledale  submits  the  record  of 
this  man's  communications'with 
the  board,  showing  entries  as 
follows : 


April  13,  1919  —  Katzen  was 
discharged  from  the  Army.  He 
was  gassed  and  later  serious  bron- 
chial trouble  developed. 

May  12  — The  Federal  Board  wrote  to  Katzen  about  voea- 
tional^t  raining. 

May  21 — Katzen  filled  out  an  application,  aided  by  a  Federal 
Board  agent. 

May  26 — The  Federal  Board  advised  that  Katzen  be  sent  to 
Newark  Technical  School  for  training. 

June  2 — Katzen's  choice  of  training  approved  by  Federal 
Board. 

July  14 — Katzen's  application  went  before  "Case  Board"  in 
New  York  office. 

July  22 — The  "Case  Board"  decided  to  give  Katzen  training. 
(Katzen  Avas  receiving  no  money  from  the  board.  He  was  in 
great  distress,  as  he  had  a  sick  wife.  The  Red  Cross  came  to 
his  aid.) 

September  18 — The  board  sent  for  Katzen,  gave  him  another 
medical  examination  and  marked  his  case  "doubtful." 

October  8 — Katzen  received  his  first  check  from  the  Bureau 
of  War  Risk  Insurance  for  disabilities  incurred  in  the  service. 

October  8 — The  Newark  Red  (^ross  urged  that  Katzen  be 
reexamined.  This  was  granted  and  certified  copies  of  the  man's 
discharge  paper  demanded. 

October  2() — Th(!  R(^d  ('ross  telephoned  and  was  told  the  dis- 
charge papers  were  lost.     These  were  sent  a  second  time. 

October  'M) — The  Red  Cross  teley)honed  again. 

October  ;il — The  Red  Cross  telephoned  and  was  informed  that 
Katzen's  case  had  been  approved,  and  that  Katzen  would  hear 
from  them  "at  once." 

November  ') — The  Red  Ooss  telejjhoned  and  was  informed 
that  the  case  was  still  pending,  as  the  board  now  believed 
Katzen's  trouble  was  "mental." 

November  K) — The  Red  Cross  again  asked  that  Katzen  be 
examined  once  more  and  was  told  th(!  District  Office  was  waiting 
for  Washington  to  act. 

November  ].')  — The  board'announced  that  the  case  had  been 
approved  and  that,  Katzen  would  be  sent  an  aut.horization  slip 
"at  once." 

November  26 — Katzen  had  not  njceived  his  authorization  slip. 

November  27. — The  board  stated  the  case  was  going  t.hrougli. 

November  28 — Katzen  received  his  authorization  sh'p. 

December  1  —Katzen  started  a  conrse  at  Newark  "Tech." 

That    is    tlie    way    tlic    men    were    messed    about.      Ued  tape 


dragged  along  the  case  of  Edward  M.  Kalish  for  ten  months. 
Red  tape  has  made  Gordon  M.  Campbell  wait  for  eleven  months, 
and  now  lie  has  to  undergo  another  medical  examination  because 
t  he  board  has  delayed  so  long.  And  Kalish  and  Campbell  and 
the  other  thousands  have  suffered  just  such  delays  as  Katzen, 
so  that  to-day  they  despair  of  ever  getting  training. 

It  appears  that  practically  all  authority  in  the  rehabilitation 
organization  rests  in  the  central  office  in  Washington,  from 
which  orders  are  issued  to  the  fourteen  district  offices  established 
throughout  the  country,  each  under  the  direction  of  a  high- 
salaried  man  who  is  described, 
however,  as  "nothing  more  than 
a  high-priced  clerk."  It  was 
from  this  central  office,  it  is  said, 
that  the  "hard-boiled"  order, 
heretofore  quoted,  was  sent  out. 
Further  illustration  of  the  spirit 
in  which  the  central  office  thought 
the  work  should  be  conducted  is 
furnished  by  an  accoimt  of  the 
activities  of  the  "eligibility 
squad,"  Avhich  was  created  to 
pass  on  pending  cases  when  the 
central  office  last  December  dis- 
covered that  after  the  machine 
had  been  grinding  away  for  nine- 
teen months,  there  were  still 
nearljf  eighty  thousand  such  cases 
needing  attention.  The  squad 
settled  down  to  clean  house  and 
make  a  showing.  1 1  did  so,  going 
tlu-ough  all  the  fourteen  districts, 
and  when  its  work  was  done,  the 
total  registration  of  209,059  had 
shrunk  to  129,912.  Apparently 
the  squad  observed  the  "hard- 
boiled"  order: 


THE  ENTANGLEMENT. 
— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service 


The  eligibility  squad  did  not 
see  the  men,  mind  you.  It  just  went  through  the  folders.  Man.y 
of  the  folders  had  incomplete  data,  but  that  did  not  deter  the 
squad.  It  had  to  make  a  showing.  It  decided  on  incomplete 
data.  And  judging  on  incomplete  data,  it  knocked  down  cases 
from  Section  2  training  to  Section  3  training,  and  the  difference 
in  that  is  the  difference  between  training  with  maintenance  pay 
and  training  withouttmaintenance  pay.  Not  alone  that  it  dis- 
carded medical  testimony.  Those  twenty  men  were  all  lay- 
men. Not  one  was  a  medical  man.  They  did  not  work  in 
the  presence  of  a  medical  man,  but  they  discarded  medical 
testimony.  Also  they  classed  all  medical  cases  as  insane — 
psyehoneurosis,  hysteria,  neurasthenia,  mental  [inferiority,  and 
morons,  all  were  "insane."  These  mental  cases  were  all  put 
aside,  marked  "tickle  ninety  days,"  which  meant  that  a  clerk 
should  take  out  the  folder  once  in  three  months  and  see  what 
happened,  if  anything.  It  did  not  matter  Avhether  a  man  had 
some  other  disease;  he  was  "insane,"  and  his  folder  Avas  put 
aside.  There  were  men  Avho  had  tuberculosis  as  well  as  some 
mental  ailment,  but  these  were  put  aside  instead  of  being  giA^en 
immediate  attention.  Take  the  case  No.  15020.  In  the  files 
of  the  Federal  Board  he  is  down  as  "mental."  But  this  man 
has  tuberculosis.  He  was  in  need  of  treatment  for  the  lungs 
when  the  eligibility  squad  came  to  his  folder.  But  the  squad 
classified  him  as  mental  and  marked  on  the  folder  "tickle  ninety 
days." 

As  for  knocking  down  cases  from  Section  2  to  Section  3,  -in 
which  event  the  man  is  deprived  of  maintenance  pay,  consider 
Case  No.  670  in  the  board's  files.  The  man  lives  at  Waverly, 
N.  Y.  He  has  fallen  arches.  The  medical  decision  is  that  his 
disability  was  aggravated  in  the  service.  Three  doctors  classify 
him  as  a  "major  case,"  entitled  to  training  with  pay.  The  eli- 
gibility squad  ignored  the  medical  opinion.  It  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  disal)ilit,y  Avas  not  aggraA'at(>d  in  the  s(>rvice. 
It  changed  the  dassific^aticm  from  major  disability  to  negligible 
handicap.  It  arbitrarily  knocked  his  case  down  to  Section  3, 
or  training  Avithout  mainlenanct*  pay,  which  means  that  the 
man  has  to  support  himself,  and  is  usually  offered  a  free  course 
in  a  free  night  school,  which  he  can  take  himself  if  he  wants  to. 

Then  there  is  case  No.  31,192.  The  man's  occupation  is  a 
clerk.  He  was  woimded  and  is  suffering  from  ei)ilepsy.  Medi- 
cal opinion  classifies  him  as  a  major  case;    the  eligibility  squad 
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AUTO  TUBE 


The  "Ton  Tested"  Tube  conforms  per- 
fectly to  the  contour  of  a  casing. 

Properly  inflated,  it  fits  any  type  of  casing 
with  absolutely  no  sign  of  buckle  or 
wrinkle. 

No  matter  how  long  used,  it  will  not  lose 
shape  but  will  always  fit  the  casing. 

Its  remarkable  tensile  strength,  quality  uni- 
formity, and  elasticity  have  been  proved 
by  actual  moving  picture  tests  of  a 
37   X   5   ''  Ton  Tested  "   Tube: 

1 — It  lifted  a  five-passenger  touring  car  and  scaffold 
— total  weight  2990  pounds. 

2 — A  year  later.  It  lifted  a  load  increased  to  3755 
pounds. 

3 — It  expanded  to  sixty  inches  in  circumference — 
twelve  t lines  the  expansion  required  under 
normal  driving  conditions. 

Following  these  tests,  not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  injury  to  the  tube  could  be 
found. 

Look  for  the  oval  label  and  the  orange  and 
gray  box  bearing  the  name  of  the  maker, 
the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Company — 
your  guarantee  of  dependable  quality 
and  unusual  service. 


T^m!' 


J/^ 


Makers  of  Vacuum  Cup  Cord  and  Fabric  Tires 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Jeannette,  Pa. 

Direct  Factory  Branches  and  Service  Agenciet  Throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada 

Export  Dept.,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


;■« 


Guaranteed  Tensile  Stren^l)^  Tons  I^r  Square  InchJ 
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Totals 209,059 


has  overruled  that,  considers 
him  a  minor  ease,  and  offers  him 
training  without  maintenance. 

And  there  is  case  3,047.  His 
discharge  paper  says  he  is  suf- 
fering from  epilepsy.  That  no 
doubt  is  true.  But  the  board 
marked  him,  "Mental — tickle 
ninety  days."  But  if  j'ou  look 
into  his  papers  carefully  jou 
will  find  that  he  was  wounded 
and  gassed.  He  still  suffers 
from  bronchitis.  He  should 
have  had  treatment.  But  the 
board,  anxious  to  make  a  show- 
ing, put  him  aside  for  three 
months. 

Furthermore,  there  is  case 
27,655.  He  is  suffering  from 
dementia  praeeox.  The  eligi- 
bility squad  marks  him  men- 
':  tal.  The  medical  opinion  in 
the  case  gives  it  as  a  major 
disability,  aggravated   by  the 

service;   the  squad  put  it  down  as  a  minor  ease  and  offers  him 
training  without  maintenance  pay. 

But  there  is  another  point.     And  it  is  this.     Many  of  these 

,  mental  cases  are  trainable.     They  can  be  taught  gardening  and 

other  occupations.     Under  the  ruling  of  the  eligibility  squad, 

however,   they  will  not  be  trained  for  at  least  three  months 

unless  they  can  get  then-  Congressmen  to  push  their  eases. 

It  has  often  happened  that  the  employees  at  the  board  were 
so  distrest  at  the  ruling  of  the  board  that  they  suggested  to  dis- 
abled men  that  they  see  their  Congressmen.  Some  employees 
even  'WTote  out  letters,  but  the  board  got  an  inkling  of  that  and 
issued  an  order  that  no  employee  of  the  board  was  to  suggest 
to  any  man  that  he  get  in  touch  with  his  Congressman  or  to 
write  a  letter  for  him. 

As  is  indicated  by  the  foregoing,  it  appears  to  be  the  board's 
policy  never  to  see  a  disabled  man,  but  to  decide  on  the  merits 
of  his  case  from  the  data  placed  by  a  clerk  on  a  dotted  line. 
All  the  board  does,  it  seems,  is  to  send  out  mimeographed  letters, 
signed  with  a  rubber  stamp,  and  look  over  contents  of  folders. 
i,As  a  result  of  the  somewhat  sketchy  information  obtained  by 
f  these  methods,  such  men  as  finally  are  placed  in  training  are 
afterward  often  found  to  be  misplaced.  Thus  men  who  have 
not  even  high-school  standing  are  frequently  sent  to  college 

■  where  the  work  is  over  their  heads.     On  this  point  one  of  the 
instructors  of  the  Louisiana  State  University  is  quoted: 

*■*  During  three  months,  from  September  22  to  December  23, 
-  1919,  I  was  connected  with  the  Louisiana  State  University  while 
)  vocational  Studerits  were  being  sent  there  from  Louisiana  and 
'  Neighboring  States.  I  was  not  at  the  university  when  the  first 
.  students  arrived,  as  during  the  war  and  until  September,  1919, 
[  I  was  on  leave  of  absence  and  was  engaged  in  government  service 
^in  Washington. 

Ja  When  I  returned  to  my  duties  at  the  university  there  was  a 
i5mall  number  of  vocational  students  enrolled.  No  special  ef- 
fort was  made  by  this  institution  to  draw  such  men  there,  as  it 
'  was  recognized  that  the  facilities  for  instructing  most  of  the 
*  men  were  not  suited  to  prospective  students  with  such  inade- 
I  quate  preliminary  training  as  the  majority  of  the  vocational  men 
,  ,i?f)ssest.  The  university  authorities  exprest  a  willingness,  how- 
; -evef,  to  cooperate  with  the  Vocational  Board  and  to  accept  such 
jjt'udents  as  were  sent  by  the  district  officer  at  New  Orleans. 

i  talked  freely,  howeyer,  with  a  number  of  instructors  who  had 
these  men  in  their  classes,  and  also  with  the  registrar  of  the 
university.  In  no  single  case  did  I  hear  any  criticism  that  was 
favorable  to  the  policy  of  the  board.  With  only  a  few  exceptions 
the  students  were  literally  "round  pegs  in  square  holes."  The 
chief  difficulty  was  the  lack  of  preparation  of  the  students  for 
the  work  that  was  offered  in  the  university  courses.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  men  did  not  even  have  high-school  work  as 
preparation,  and  the  instruction  offered  was  above  their  heads. 
It  was"  a  general  understanding  that  nothing  in  i)articular  was  to 

■  be  expected  of  th(!rn,  l)ut  that  they  were  to  Ijc.  allowed  to  attend 
class  and  absorb  anything  that  they  could. 

Of  course  there  were  exceptions.  Some  few  men  sent  by  the 
board  had  had  previous  college  training  and  did  good  work;  but 
such  cases  were  exc(!ptional. 

•Certain  representatives  of  the  board  had  these  conditions 
called  to  their  attention  when  they  visited  the  university,  and 
they  promistid  to  send  a  man  to  look  after  the  needs  of  the 
students  and  to  see  that  those  with  deficient  preparation  were 


WHAT  THE  GOVERNMENT  HAS,  AND  HAS  NOT,  DONE 

Approved 

Total             But  Not  In  In 

District —                                   Registration          Training  Training 

l_Boston 10,568                     924  1,670 

2— New  York  City 31,191                  1,210  3,199 

3— Philadelpliia 15,573                     547  2,123 

4— Baltimore 18,356                     833  1,105 

5 — Atlanta 24,497                     879  1,306 

6— New  Orleans 10,104                     836  828 

7 — Cincinnati 21,505                     850  1,847 

8— Cliicago 30,400                  2,333  2,762 

9— St.  Louis 19,375                  1,185  1,638 

10 — MinneapoUs 12,328                     547  1,015 

11 — Denver Figxires  not  available. 

12— San  Francisco 9,207                     653  1,579 

13— Seattle 5,955                     455  753 

14 — Dallas ^        Figures  not  available. 


11.252 


19,825 


A  table  showing,  by  districts,  the  number  of  wounded  men  who 
applied  for  vocational  assistance,  compared  with  the  number  in 
training  and  the  number  who  have  been  approved  and  are  waiting 

their  turn. 


coached  on  the  outside  in  such 
preparatory  work  as  they  re- 
quired. During  the  time  I  was 
at  the  institution,  however, 
nothing  of  this  kind  was  done. 

To  substantiate  what  he  says 
regarding  the  board's  apparerit 
inability  to  visualize  the  size  of 
their  job,  and  their  lack  of 
knowledge  as  to  what  it  in- 
volved, Mr.  Littledale  quotes 
from  a  statement  made  by 
Rep.  James  W.  Good,  of  Iowa, 
chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  after 
the  latter  had  questioned  the 
acting  head  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion organization,  which  state- 
ment appears  in  The  Congres- 
sional Record.    Said  Mr.  Good : 

There  never  was  a  body  of  men  anywhere  intrusted  with  a 
great  work  who  seemed  to  know  as  little  about  the  subject,  who 
had  as  small  a  vision  of  the  great  work  with  which  they  were 
intrusted,  as  the  body  to  whom  we  have  intrusted  the  rehabili- 
tation of  those  boys  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
wounded  in  this  great  war. 

Further,  Rep.  Louis  C.  Cramton.'of  Michigan,  is  quoted  on  the 
same  subject: 

Such  diametrically  opposing  announcements  convict  the  board 
of  either  gross  incapacity,  with  resulting  confusion  in  their  work, 
or  with  deliberate  insincerity,  manifested  in  deceiving  the  coun- 
try to  the  intended  prejudice  of  Congress.  In  either  case  from 
such  a  board,  from  such  a  management,  the  interests  of  the 
soldiers  must  suffer.  Flinging  millions  into  their  care  means 
extravagance  and  waste. 


POLITICS,    BANK -EXPLOSIONS,   LAWSUITS, 

AND   OTHER   LIVE   MATTERS   IN 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

POLITICIANS  of  the  hammer-and-tongs  or  fire-eating 
variety,  who  look  with  bored  digust  on  the  tame  and 
placid  course  of  State  politics  in  most  parts  of  our  broad 
land,  may  learn  something  to  their  advantage  by  applying  to 
either  of  the  political  parties  now  doing  business  in  North 
Dakota.  The  Non-Partizan  League  has  been  in  control  of  the 
State  for  the  past  four  years,  but  it  is  promised  the  fight  of  its 
life  at  the  next  election,  and  the  fight  is  already  on.  Thus  it 
happens  that,  while  discouraged  statesmen  nearly  everywhere 
else,  equipped  with  lanterns  and  microscopes,  are  searching  the 
landscape  for  issues.  North  Dakota  has  issues  to  burn — and  they 
are  all  burning  issues,  too.  The  latest  political  conflagration, 
whose  final  casualty  lists  are  just  coming  in,  started  in  the  Scandi- 
navian-American Bank  in  Fargo.  First  it  was  announced  that 
the  bank,  which  was  accused  of  being  an  "adjunct"  of  the  Non- 
Partizan  League,  had  "blown  up";  later  it  appeared  that  the 
"blowup,"  said  to  have  been  planned  by  enemies  of  the  League 
for  political  purposes,  had  not  been  'complete,  and  the  bank 
resumed  business.  There  was  a  further  development  in  the 
conviction  of  H.  J.  Hagen,  president  of  the  bank,  on  charges  of 
exhibiting  false  statements  of  the  bank's  condition  to  the  State 
Banking  Department.  This  "marked  the  climax,"  said  a  news 
report  at  the  time,  "of  probably  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
banking  cases  the  American  Northwest  has  furnished  in  years." 
Two  previous  articles  in  these  pages  followed  developments 
up  to  the  conviction  of  Pnisident  Hagen.  The  first  article 
dealing  with  the  closing  of  the  bank  by  anti-League  officials 
was  objected  to  by  League  members  throughout  the  State  as 
prejudiced  and  unfair;  when  the  bank  reopened,  "stronger  than 
ever,"  according  to  its  friends,  the  League  champions  were  al- 
lowed to  give  their  version  of  the  affair,  and  it  was  the  turn  of  the 
anti-Lf)aguers  to  object.  The  present  article,  quoted  impar- 
tially from  "pros"  and  "antis,"  will  deal  with  the  conviction  of 


President  Hagen  and  with  the  general  situation  to  date.  In 
order  to  obtain  material  that  might  fairly  be  considered  repre- 
sentative, The  Digest  invited  all  North  Dakota  papers,  of 
whatever  political  leanings,  to  contribute.  In  addition  to  these 
newspaper  articles,  we  are  privileged  to  draw  on  a  number  of 
personal  letters,  written  by  persons  in  a  position  to  obtain  first- 
hand information. 

Assistant  Attorney-General  Albert  E.  Sheets,  Jr.,  who  was 
associated  with  Attorney-General  Langer  in  the  recent  trials, 
gives  an  idea  of  some  of  the  feeling  behind  the  recent  political- 
legal-financial  entanglements,  in  the  course  of  a  letter  explaining 
how  the  conviction  of  President  Hagen  was  brought  about. 
Mr.  Sheets  writes: 

The  pioneers  and  the  men  who  made  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  are  now  fighting  for  their  very  lives  against  Socialism 
at  hell's  highest  tide.  The  same  compaign  of  misrepresentation 
used  against  the  Attorneys-General  in  the  Scandinavian-American 
Bank  case  has  been  used  on  every  other  issue  by  the  leaders  of 
that  same  red-fingered  band,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  at 
times  during  the  last  four  years  the  fight  has  seemed  to  be 
almost  hopeless.  The  Attorney-General  has  risked  everything 
he  owns  to  lead  the  fight  in  which  every  decent  American  is 
enlisted  on  his  side,  and  he  is  winning  that  fight! 

With  regard  to  the  legal  action  by  which  the  Scandinavian- 
American  Bank  was,  in  his  own  words,  "whitewashed,"  the 
Assistant-Attorney  General  states  that  the  result  was  a  three- 
to-two  decision,  after  a  trial  "which  one  of  the  dissenting  judges 
described  as'affording  the  Attorney-General  no  opportunity  at 
all  to  be  heard,  and  amounting  to  no  trial  at  all."    He  continues: 

This  decision  will  shortly  be  reviewed  by  the  law  journals  of 
the  country,  and  it  will  receive  justly  universal  stricture.  Justice 
Birdzell,  elected  by  the  Non-Partizan  League,  when  he  wrote  his 
dissenting  opinion,  stated  that  the  attitude  maintained  by  the 
other  three  judges  in  whitewashing  the  Scandinavian-American 
Bank  and  giving  the  Attorney-General  no  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  was  without  precedent  in  the  annals  of  English  or  Amer- 
ican jurisprudence.  I  simply  state  this  to  show  that  even  when 
the  Scandinavian-American  Bank  received  its  bill  of  health 
from  the  Supreme  Court,  as  Justice  Robinson  remarked,  quite  a 
dose  of  calomel  was  necessary. 

Since  that  decision,  however,  the  president  of  the  Scandi- 
navian-American Bank,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Guaranty  Fund 
Commission  of  North  Dakota,  appointed  to  that  position  by 
Governor  Frazier,  has  been  convicted  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men 
of  having  exhibited  false  entries  in  the  books  of  the  Scandi- 
navian-American Bank  to  the  Deputy  State  Examiner.  This 
crime  was  part  of  the  disclosures  of  the  Attorne.v-General  at  the 
time  the  Scandinavian-American  Bank  was  closed. 

The  conviction  of  Mr.  Hagen  depended  largely  upon  letters 
which  I  took  from  the  bank  at  the  time  when,  under  the  directions 
of  the  Attorney-General,  I  made  the  examination.  Immedi- 
ately thereafter  three  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  ordered 
me  to  return  those  letters  to  O.  E.  Lofthus,  State  Examiner. 
Mr.  Lofthus  testified  under  oath  at  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hagen  that, 
altho  I  had  warned  him  that  these  letters  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  conviction  of  Mr.  Hagen  of  the  crime  of  violation 
of  the  banking  laws  of  the  State  with  which  he  was  charged, 
he  nevertheless  gave  them  into  the  custody  of  Mr.  Hagen, 
and  that  they  were  then  lost,  and  he  was  unable  to  obtain 
them  for  evidence  at  the  time  Mr.  Hagen  was  tried.  In  spite 
of  the  inability  to  obtain  the  letters,  by  the  assistance  of  photo- 
graphs which  the  Attornej'-General  had  taken  before  he  re- 
turned the  letters,  in  compliance  with  the  order  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Mr.  Hagen  was  convicted. 

Back  of  the  trial,  where  the  jury  of  three  labor-union  men, 
seven  farmers,  and  two  business  men  found  the  bank  president 
guilty,  says  The  Northwestern  Banker  (Chicago),  is  a  political 
setting  which  affects  "the  vitals  of  the  financing  schemes  of 
the  Non-Partizan  League  in  North  Dakota."  Taking  up  argu- 
ment along  the  same  line,  the  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald 
declares,  under  the  heading  of  "The  Real  Issue": 

The  conviction  of  the  president  of  the  Scandinavian-American 
Bank  of  Fargo,  on  the  charge  of  having  made  misleading  returns 
as  to  the  condition  of  his  bank,  has  naturally  given  rise  to  con- 
siderable comment,  and  not  a  few  persons  who  credited  the 
statements  that  the  charges  against  the  bank  management  were 
merely  political  have  changed  their  views  because  of  the  testi- 
mony presented  in  that  ease  and  the  action  taken  upon  it  by 
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twelve  disinterested  men.     Such  a  change  of  opinion  is  entirely 
justified  by  the  facts. 

But,  after  all,  the  criminal  proceedings  in  this  case,  resulting, 
as  they  have  done,  in  conviction,  are  merely  incidental  in  that 
they  relate  to  the  act  of  the  individual.  They  are  of  State-wide 
interest  and  importance  only  as  they  have  a  bearing  on  condi- 
tions State-wide  in  character.  The  criminal  act  of  an  indi- 
vidual does  not  necessarily  involve  all  who  have  been  associated 
with  him  in  business.  They  may  have  been  entirely  ignorant 
of  his  act  and  innocent  of  participation  in  it. 

"The  criminal  acts  of  which  the  president  of  the  Fargo  bank 
was  convicted,"  continues  this  opponent  ©f  the  League,  "was 
the  outgrowth  of  the  deliberate  perversion  of  an  important 
public  service  from  its  proper  function  to  that  of  a  piece  of 
political  machiner3^"  In  the  view  of  The  Herald,  the  facts 
bearing  on  this  phase  of  the  situation  "are  undenied  and  un- 
deniable." Funds  of  the  Scandinavian-American  Bank,  in  its 
opinion,  had  been  "  loaned  to  individuals  far  in  excess  of  the  sums 
permitted  by  law."  It  states  that  "the  Non-Partizan  League, 
to  which  large  advances  were  made,  had  no  corporate  existence," 
and  therefore,  of  course,  could  not  be  sued.  The  Consumers' 
Stores  Company,  to  which  other  large  advances  were  made,  is 
incorporated,  admits  this  authority,  but  "its  assets  are  largely 
mythical,  and  whatever  'quick'  assets  it  has  are  so  very  quick 
that  they  could  be  packed  in  a  grip  and  transported  to  parts 
unknown."  Dipping  his  pen  still  deeper  into  the  vials  of  wrath, 
the  Herald  editor  avers  that  the  bank  was  being  used  as  a  medium 
whereby  the  funds  of  the  State  and  of  depositors,  who  were 
innocent  of  the  facts,  "were  loaned  to  a  small  coterie  of  political 
shysters  to  be  used  in  political  propaganda."  The  Herald 
then  concludes  with  this  high-explosive  shell: 

The  fact  that  an  individual  was  arrested,  tried,  and  convicted, 
while  important  enough  of  itself  and  in  its  bearing  on  the  general 
situation,  should  not  be  permitted  to  obseui'e  the  really  essential 
fact  that  officials  of  the  State  were  aiding  and  abetting  a  scheme 
of  rotten  finance  for  political  purposes. 

A  reply  to  these  and  other  such  harsh  allegations  is  made 
by  the  editor  of  The  Non-Partizan  Leader,  the  official  organ  of 
the  League,  as  follows: 

It  was  charged  that  the  Seandinavian-Amei-ican  Bank,  a 
farmers'  bank,  was  insolvent  because  of  loans  it  had  made  to 
the  Non-Partizan  League.  This  charge,  made  for  political 
purposes  by  the  League  opposition,  called  into  question  the 
value  of  League  securities,  and,  of  course,  has  been  proved  false 
by  the  State  Banking  Department  and  Supreme  Court,  of  North 
Dakota.  The  bank  is  now  doing  a  bigger  and  more  profitable 
business  than  ever.  The  Leader  was  merely  interested  in  this 
case  because  it  involved  League  financial  credit  and  seemed  to  be 
a  blow  in  general  aimed  at  farmers'  banks  which  financed  farm- 
ers' organizations  and  enterprises.  The  League  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  bank  save  as  a  borrower. 

The  prosecution  of  Mr.  Hagen  on  a  charge  of  having  violated 
some  of  the  technicalities  of  the  banking  code,  of  course,  had  no 
bearing  on  the  solvency  or  insolvency  of  the  bank,  or  on  the 
credit  of  the  League.  We  have  felt  that  the  courts  would  give 
justice  to  Mr.  Hagen  in  that  matter,  and  so  have  not  discust  it. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Hagen,  follow- 
ing the  failure  of  League  political  enemies  to  wreck  the  bank, 
was  brought  with  malicious  intent.  However,  if  Mr.  Hagen 
committed  illegal  acts  (which  has  not  yet  finally  been  deter- 
mined by  the  courts).  The  Leader  holds  no  brief  for  him,  regardless 
of  the  malice  that  may  have  prompted  the  prosecution. 

As  we  are  acquainted  with  the  facts,  however,  they  are  as 
follows: 

The  chai'ge  against  ]\Ir.  Hagen  was  purely  technical  in  nature, 
dealing  with  the  method  of  making  transfers  of  funds  to  and 
from  a  Duluth  bank  of  which  the  Fargo  bank  was  correspondent. 
If  Mr.  Hagen's  actions  were  in  fact  violations  of  the  letter  of  the 
law,  they  were  nevertheless  apparently  made  in  the  best  of 
faith,  as  a  resolution  of  the  directors  of  the  bank,  authorizing  the 
method  of  handling  transfers,  was  spread  upon  the  records 
of  the  bank. 

The  solvency  of  the  Scandinavian-American  Bank  was  in  no 
way  affected  by  the  action  of  Mr.  Hagen.  No  withdrawals  of 
funds  which  could  in  any  way  be  described  as  a  "run"  on  the 
bank  followed  his  conviction. 

Whether  ISIr.  Hagen  is  or  is  not  technically  guiltj'  of  the 
charges  brought  against  him  is  a  matter  that  is  still  to  be  de- 
termined   by    the    courts.     His    lawyers    claim    that    improper 
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influences  surroimded  the  trial,  and  have  moved  for  a  new  trial, 
which  ihoy  expect  to  receive.  It'  they  fail,  they  will  appeal  to 
the  hifjlu'r  courts. 

The  ^laudan  Pioneer,  which  characterizes  the  Xon-Partizan 
League  "An  adjunct  of  Red  Socialism,  conducted  by  a  snudl 
coterie  of  grafters  who  are  inilking  ihe  farmers,''  suggests  that 
since  the  Non-Part izan-cont rolled  legislature  is  now  :n  session, 
some  "rabid  'rubber  stamp'  should  introduce  a  bill  to  hang 
each  man  on  the  jur\-  f<jr  being  a  traitor."  The  editor  of  The 
Pioneer  comments  with  r(^gard  to  more  general  issues: 

Perhaps  the  parlor  Bolshexiki  of  New  York  may  rejoice  at  th(> 
discomfiture  of  the  people  of  North  Dakota,  but  it  is  a  serious 
business  with  us,  who  have  property  inl(Tesls  in  the  State; 
it  is  serious  for  the  farmers  who,  as  in  this  county,  have  seen  their 
taxes  jump  from  .§80  to  S280  on  a  .section  of  land;  it  is  serious 
to  several  hundred  of  the  i)ublishers  of  small  newspapers,  ^\■h() 
have  seen  the  League  establish  one  newspaper  in  each  county, 
to  which  the  State  has  comjjelled  the  diversion  of  all  legal  ])ul)- 
lieations,  not  only  State  and  county  notices,  but  estate  notices, 
bank  statements,  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Non-Part izan  League  writer,  the  editor 
of  the  Nelson  Count \  Ohsemr,  finds  the  East  equally'  unsympa- 
thetic toward  the  Leaguers.  "Of  course,  we — the  People's  Press 
Association — as  a  body  ami  individualh-,  resent  the  attitude  of 
the  Eastern  press  in  their  seeming  willingness  to  crea_te  adverse 
sentiment,"  he  writes,  "and  their  utter  disregard  for  conditions  as 
they  actuallj'  e.xist."  This  editor,  after  asserting  that  the 
Scandinavian-American  Bank  "now  ranks  as  North  Dakota's 
safest  institution,  the  capital  stock  having  been  increased  and 
large  blocks  of  stock  sold  to  both  business  men  and  farmers," 
takes  up  the  cudgels  in  defense  of  the  "Americanism"  of  the 
Non-Partizan  Leaguers.  In  opposition  to  such  statements  as 
the  one  quoted  earlier  in  this  article,  that  "the  pioneers  and 
the  men  who  made  the  State  of  North  Dakota  are  now  fighting 
for  their  very  lives  against  Socialism  at  hell's  highest  tide,"  he 
writes: 

The  whole  affair  has  arisen  from  the  attempts  of  old  gangsters 
to  discredit  the  reform  movement  in  the  State,  and  we  of  the 
People's  Press  are  forced  to  bear  such  accusations  as  "rtibber- 
stamp  editors,"  "Bolsheviki,"  "Socialists,"  "grafters" — and 
the  best  part  of  it  is  that  most  of  those  who  uphold  the  move- 
ment are  descendants  of  the  people  who  first  loaned  their  blood, 
their  monej',  and  their  very  lives  to  create  the  nation,  where  "all 
men  might  be  free  in  their  pursuit  of  health,  wealth,  and 
happiness." 

Alany  of  us  who  are  fighting  for  what  we  believe  to  be  right 
have  borne  arms  for  the  country,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that 
every  mother's  son  of  us  loves  the  starrj'  flag  and  its  traditions. 
We  are,  therefore,  not  visibly  imprest  Avith  the  ponderous  at- 
tempt of  the  gr-r-reat  dailies  of  the  East,  and  the  monthly  mouth- 
pieces of  the  millionaire  profiteers,  to  discredit  the  principle  we 
believe  to  be  right. 

However,  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  throw  the  lie  in  their  teeth, 
and  do  our  puny  best  to  put  as  much  truth  and  punch  as  possible 
into  the  strokes  we  are  able  to  deliver  the  profiteers,  professional 
politicians,  money-gral)bers,  and  the  seekers  of  national  fame. 

Th<!  whole  Scandinavian-American  Bank  deal  swings  around 
the  desire  of  a  weak-kneed  Attorney-(i(>neral  for  fame  that 
would  eventually  land  him  on  easy  street;  a  man  who  had 
sworn  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  the  farmer  movement  and  who  was 
elected  by  the  very  people,  on  the  same  platform  that  he  is  now 
trying  so  hard  to  tear  into  bits. 

The  Fargo  Couricr-Xeo-H,  which  carries  a  subhead  reading 
*'The  Non-Partizan  Daily,"  prints  the  following  two  para- 
f^aphs  on  the  present  status  of  the  Scandinavian-American 
Bank,  and  of  Attorney-General  Langer: 

PROVI.NG    LANGEK    A    LIAH 

Less  than  four  months  have  passed  since  Attorney-Gen(;ral 
William  Langer  closed  the  Scandinavian-American  Bank,  alleg- 
ing that  it  was  "hopelessly  insolvent."  Yet  in  spitt^  of  the 
vicious  attack  to  which  the  bank  was  then  suluected,  in  spite 
of  the  raiding  of  its  records  and  the  invitation  ojx'nly  given  by 
the  Attorney-0(n<ral  to  a  bank  run,  in  spite  of  th(;  AttoriH-y- 
(^Jeneral's  continued  slandering  of  the  bank  and  its  officials  in 
his  speeches  over  the  State,  the  institution  is  doing  business 
to-day  on  a  stronger  basis  than  ever  before. 


Langer  is  making  the  Scandinavian-American  Bank  case  the 
Vxisis  of  his  campaign  for  Governor.  Farmers  are  in  Fargo  to-day 
from  all  over  the  State.  They  have  heard  Langer's  claims  that 
the  bank  was  insolvent.  They  have  listened  to  his  justifica- 
tion for  his  attempted  bank-wrecking.  Well,  let  them  go  around 
and  take  a  look  at  the  ScandinaA^ian- American,  and  go  over  its 
bank-statements,  both  before  and  since  the  raid,  and  let  them 
answer  for  themselves  whether  Langer  was  justified  in  his  day- 
light robbery  of  this  farmers   bank. 

The  Attorney-General,  \\ho  is  stili,  we  are  informed  \>y  a  news- 
paper friendly  ^o  him,  a  member  of  the  Non-Partizan  League 
which  elected  him  to  office,  is  taking  his  attack  on  the  League's 
leaders  directly  to  the  peojile  of  the  State.  According  to  an 
account  which  comes  in  a  newspaper  clipping  unfortunately 
carrying  neither  date-line  nor  heading,  Mr.  Langer  addrest 
a  crowd  of  two  thousand  on  the  issues  roused  by  the  conviction 
of  President  Ha  gen,  and  "again  proved  his  right  to  the  title  of 
'  Fight  ing  Bill '  by  his  fearless  and  vigorous  attack  on  the  Socialistic 
schemes  of  the  leaders  of  the  Non-Partizan  League,  of  which 
lie  is  a  member."  Referring  to  the  Scandinavian-American 
Bank,  he  declared:  "I  can  not  lie  enough  to  tell  you  how  rotten 
that  l)ank  A\as,"  and  he  "urged  his  hearers  to  rid  the  State  of 
the  radical  leaders,"  who  were  responsible  for  these  things. 
Nevertheless,  according  to  this  account: 

Mr.  Langer  denied  the  claim  of  the  Townley  press  that  he, 
together  with  Secretary  of  State  HaU  and  State  Auditor  Kositzky, 
had  deserted  the  farmers'  progi'am  of  State-owned  utilities, 
and  declared  that  he  still  supported  and  would  continue  to 
support  the  things  for  which  the  Non-Partizan  League  was 
originally  organized. 


A   NAVAL   "INSECT"    WHO   SPENT  SOME 
TIME   IN   BEING   A   "GOAT" 

WHATEVER  "THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  SEAS"  may 
mean  to  statesmen  of  the  Allied  countries  and  to 
Wilham  Hohenzollern  and  Count  von  Tirpitz,  it 
conveys  little  to  the  understanding  of  a  naval  officer  below 
the  rank  of  captain,  particularly  if  that  officer  be  an  "insect," 
or,  in  other  words,  an  ensign.  The  ensign,  we  are  informed  by 
one  of  the  species  who  has  lately  broken  into  print,  has  several 
duties  in  addition  to  that  of  saluting  and  doing  odd  jobs.  One 
of  the  chief  of  these  is  to  be  the  "  goat "  for  the  skipper.  An  ensign 
makes  a  convenient  target  for  a  burst  of  ridicide  or  an  explosion 
of  temper.  And  he's  just  as  helpless  as  one  of  Mother  Carey's 
chickens  sitting  at  the  naughty  end  of  a  fourteen-inch  gun  when 
that  gun  is  preparing  for  a  bit  of  conA'ersation.  If  he  happens 
to  be  officer  of  the  watch — well,  he's  got  to  watch  out.  He  may 
think  everything  is  shipshape,  that  the  deck  is  as  spotless  as 
his  own  uniform,  that  the  bi-ass  is  shining  like  tinsel  on  a  Christ- 
mas-tree before  the  babj^  has  come  down-stairs,  that  the  sailors 
are  as  trim  and  neat  for  inspection  as  that  girl  back  home  getting 
ready  to  go  to  church.  He  may  ^hink  all  these  things,  and  more 
— until  after  the  skipper  has  mounted  the  bridge.  After  the 
skipper  has  taken  position  from  Avhere  he  can  survey  his  be- 
decked domain,  ho  sends  the  "Stormy  Petrel,"  otherwise  his 
orderly,  to  the  officer  of  the  watch,  with  the  request  for  an 
interview.  Ensues  a  brief,  caustic  monolog,  with  the  ensign 
a  rapt  and  attentive  listener.  The  eagle  eyes  of  the  captain 
have  discerned — not  a  subjuarine  telescope  periscope,  but  a 
spot,  which  is  not  only  a  blemish  on  the  deck,  but  a  stain  on  the 
ship's  good  name  as  well.  The  ensign  salutes,  mumbles  un- 
intelligibly, aiid  retires  from  the  august  presence  a  broken  man. 
Perhaps  he  will  be  confincnl  to  his  room  for  ten  days.  P(>rhaps 
he  will  learn  that  these  colloquies  of  the  captain  will  not  bludgeon 
his  fame,  but  will  make  of  him,  too,  a  captain  in  the  end.  As 
Rali)h  R.  Perry,  writing  in  The  Alhnitir  Monthly,  saw  it,  the  Old 
Man  was  entirely  too  efficient,  which  is  a  great  drawback  with  a 
skipper  among  a  lot  of  ensigns.  Oiu^  day  Mr.  Perry  r(>ceived 
orders  to  go  on  watch  every  morning  from  (ught  to  twelve  o'clock 
as  officer  of  the  deck.  He  sjHiit  the  r<!st  of  his  spare  time  that 
day  with   the  junior  officer's  best   friends — Knight's  book  on 
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C  o  m  f  o  r  t 

e  things  "Easy  the  ^ear  T^und 

Install  a  thoroughly  modern,  up-to-date  range  in  your  kitchen  —  do 
away  with  your  old  style,  inefficient  stove  or  range,  and  take  things  easy. 


The  DUPLEX  ALCAZAR  is  the  origi- 
nal two-ranges-in-one.  It  burns  gas  and 
coal  or  wood,  singly  or  together,  and 
can  be  changed  instantly  from  one  to 
the  other.  Perfect  heat  control  maKes 
your  cooking  uniform  —  you  cook 
quicker  <w\t}\out  waste.  If  you  want  an 
exceptionally  hot  oven,  just  turn  on 
the  gas  and  let  it  help  do  the  work. 

The  sooner  your  kitchen  is  equipped 


with  one  of  these  splendid  time,  labor 
and  money-saving  3-fuel  modern  ranges 
the  sooner  you  will  begin  to  enjoy  real 
cooking  comfort. 

With  a  DUPLEX  ALCAZAR,  your 
kitchen  is  comfortable  the  year  'round. 
In  summer,  cook  with  gas  to  keep  cool; 
in  winter,  cook  with  coal  or  wood  for 
warmth.  For  the  sake  of  health,  temper, 
pocketbook,getaDUPLEX  ALCAZAR 


For  sections  where  gas  is  not  to  be  had,  there  is  a  Duplex-Alcazar 
now  for  OIL  and  COAL  or  WOOD.     Write  for  our  literature 

Alcazar  Range  &.  Heater  Co.,  407  Cleveland  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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marine   etiquette"  and     "The   Watch   Officer's   Manual."     He 
proceeds  with  the  storj'  of  his  first  "watch": 

I  went  on  watch  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  got  along  swim- 
mingly until  seven  bells.  The  Old  Man  had  come  on  deck,  passed 
the  time  of  day  very  pleasantly,  and  gone  below  without  a 
comment.  I  thought  he  was  giving  me  a  daj-  of  grace,  and  with 
only  a  half  hour  more  before  I  was  relieved,  I  figured  that  my " 
dangers  were  over. 

These  meditations  were  interrupted  by  the  captain's  orderly. 
We  called  him  the  Stormy  Petrel. 

"Sir,"  said  he,  "the  captain  would  like  to  know  why  the 
ship's  bell  hasn't  been  cleaned  for  the  last  two  days." 

I  said  to  mj'self.  So  would  I.  Long  as  I  had  been  on  the  ship 
I  knew  of  no  one  giving  an  order  to  clean  it.  I  looked  over  the 
bridge-dodger  at  the  bell.     It  Avas  green,  right  enough. 

"Quartermaster,"  I  snapt,  "why  didn't  you  clean  the  ship's 
bell  this  morning?" 

The  quartermaster  was  deeply  concerned.  We  were  apt  to  be 
deeply  concerned  when  the  captain's  orderly  was  about. 

"Why,  sir,"  he  replied,  "The  bridge  gang  never  has  cleaned 
that  bell." 

"Certain  of  that,  are  vou?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Who  does  do  it,  then?" 

"I  never  saw  anybody  do  it,  sir." 

There  was  evidently  no  hope  here. 

"Send  for  the  messenger,  the  bugler,  and  the  bo'sun's  mate," 
I  ordered. 

These,  let  me  add  in  explanation,  are  all  the  men  who  have 
anything  to  do  about  the  bridge.     They  came. 

"The  ship's  bell  wasn't  cleaned  this  morning,"  I  began. 

The  bo'sun's  mate  looked  at  the  messenger,  the  messenger 
looked  at  the  bugler,  and  all  three  looked  at  the  quartermaster. 

"It's  not  my  job,  sir,"  they  said  in  unison. 

I  turned  to  the  orderly.  Time  was  passing.  "Tell  the  cap- 
tain we're  cleaning  it  right  away,"  I  said.  "And  in  the  future, 
messenger,  you  are  the  man  who  cleans  that  bell.  Every 
morning.     In  the  morning  watch — " 

The  orderly  was  back  on  the  bridge. 

"Sir,  the  captain  says  that  wasn't  what  he  asked.  He  wanted 
to  know  why  the  bell  hadn't  been  cleaned  for  two  days." 

The  navigator  had  come  out  on  the  bridge. 

"What  on  earth  shall  I  tell  him,  sir?"  I  asked. 

He  snatched  up  his  sextant  and  headed  back  for  the  chart- 
house. 

"You  leave  me  out  of  this,"  he  shot  back  over  his  shoulder. 

So  I  thought  hard.  Why  hadn't  the  bell  been  cleaned?  How 
had  it  ever  been  cleaned?  Apparently  it  had  been  accustomed 
to  clean  itself,  and  had  gone  on  strike.  And  two  days!  I'd  only 
been  O.  O.  D.  one. 

"You  tell  the  captain,"  I  said  to  the  orderlj^  "that  I  don't 
know  why  the  bell  hasn't  been  cleaned.  But  that  I  intend 
to  know  hereafter." 

If  I  should  go  back  into  the  ser\ace  and  take  a  deck  watch 
again,  I  know  the  first  thing  I  shall  do — I  shaU  look  to  see  if  the 
bell  is  clean.  But  I  wonder  who  does  clean  it?  For  after  I 
came  off  watch  I  wanted  to  find  out  who  was  prescribed  by  the 
customs  of  the  sea  to  clean  the  sliip's  bell.  Perhaps  I'd  been 
unjust  to  the  messenger.  So  I  hunted  up  our  old  boatswain, 
twenty  years  in  the  Xavy.  If  any  man  in  the  ship  was  as  sea- 
going as  the  captain,  it  would  be  he. 

"Boats,  who  cleans  the  ship's  bell?"  I  asked. 

"Well,"  he  reflected,  "according  to  Regulations,  and  in  the 
old  navy,  the  ship's  cook  is  sui)posed  to  clean  the  bell.  But 
he  don't  do  it  no  more." 

"But  who  does  do  it?     The  captain  asked  me  this  morning." 

"Well,  son,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  know.  But  I  know 
the  bo'sun's  mate  don't." 

It  must  have  been  a  month  afterward  that  the  cai)tain  came 
on  the  bridge  whih;  I  had  the  deck.  lie  was  f(>eling  very  genial 
that  day,  and  we  were  talking.      1  took  my  courage  in  l)oth  hands. 

"('aplain,"  I  asked,  "would  you  mind  telling  me  who  does 
clean  the  ship's  bell?" 

He  put  his  head  on  one  side.  "Humph!"  .said  he,  and  went 
below. 

Upon  another  day  fell  grim  disaster.  The  writer  deals  with 
it  in  a  tense,  cheerful,  and  altogether  delightful  manner: 

"Messenger,"  I  ordered,  "report  to  the  captain  the  deck- 
clock  has  b(!(!n  s(!t  ahead  twenty-three  minut<'S." 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  acknowledged,  and  vanished. 

Almost  imnHidialely  th(^  Stormy  Petn'l  came  up  on  the  run. 
He  looked  like  a  slock-broker  who  lias  b<;en  cauglit  short  on  tlu! 
market.  At  the  tim(!  there  was  an  orderly  in  the  brig  f(jr  rei)ort- 
ing  "Eight  o'clock  and  barometers  wound."  This  orderly 
seemed  to  hav(!  visions  of  the  adjoining  cell. 


"Please,  sir,  what  did  you  tell  the  messenger?"  he  panted. 

"That  the  deck  clocks  had  been  set  ahead  tAventy-three 
minutes." 

"Well,  he  told  me  that  the  chronometers  had  been  set  ahead 
twenty-three  minutes,  and  that's  what  I  reported  to  the  captain. 
And  when  I  reported  it,  the  captain,  he  saj's,  'What's  that?' 
And  I  told  him  again,  and  he  started  acting  up  outrageous. 
He's  working  on  the  messenger  now,  sir,  and  the  messenger  he's 
trying  to  say  that's  just  what  j'ou  told  him;  but  the  Old  Man 
don't  give  him  much  chance  to  talk.  By  the  way,  sir,  the  cap- 
tain wants  to  see  you  when  you  come  off  watch." 

I  spent  the  rest  of  the  watch  wondering  whether  I  would  be 
relieved  from  duty  for  ten  days  or  only  for  five,  except  when  a 
very  meek  messenger  crept  up  the  bridge-ladder.  I  felt  like 
"working  on  him"  myself;  but  after  what  the  captain  must 
have  said  to  him,  I  knew  my  best  effort  would  be  only  balm.  So 
1  just  said,  "Well?" 

"Mr.  Perry,"  he  asked  faintly,  "is  there  any  difference 
between  a  clock  and  a  chronometer?" 

When  I  reported  to  the  cabin  the  captain  seemed  to  be  in  very 
good  humor,  but  he  always  had  perfect  control  over  his  emotions. 
He  began  instantly  in  the  voice  of  one  who  has  just  recovered 
from  anger. 

"The  messenger  came  down  this  morning  with  a  ridiculous 
report.  It's  your  fault.  I  know  you  didn't  tell  him  any  such 
thing" — he  must  have  seen  the  amazement  in  my  face — "but 
did  you  make  him  repeat  that  message  back  to  you?" 

"No,  sir,  I—" 

"Never  mind  that!  Isn't  there  an  order  to  that  effect  in  the 
captain's  order-book?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Then  why  didn't  you  execute  it?  Thought  it  was  a  routine 
report  and  it  wouldn't  be  necessary,  didn't  you?  See  what 
happened,  don't  you?     Who's  captain  on  this  ship?" 

I  didn't  answer.  As  to  that,  there  was  never  doubt  nor 
discussion. 

"So!"  he  went  on,  "I'm  the  judge  of  the  necessity  for  orders. 
You  execute  them.  I'm  tired  of  issuing  orders  and  having  you 
watch  officers  initial  them  and  go  right  on  doing  what  j'ou 
think  best!" 

He  dropt  his  voice.  "And  another  thing.  Remember  there's 
no  such  thing  as  a  trivial  matter  in  the  Navy.  You've  got  to 
run  a  ship  100  per  cent,  right.    Good-day,  sir!" 

As  I  relieved  the  deck  the  next  morning,  I  found  a  new  mes- 
senger on  watch. 

"Come  here,  lad,"  said  I.  "What's  a  barometer?  What's  a 
psychometer?  What's  a  chronometer?  Good!  What's  the 
only  thing  you  ever  do  to  a  chronometer?  Don't  know  that? 
Wind  it.  Wind  it  at  twelve  o'clock.  Understand?  And, 
messenger,  if  I  give  you  any  order,  even  if  it's  only  to  call  my 
relief,  you  repeat  what  I  say  loud  enough  for  me  to  hear  you." 

This  particular  skipper  had  a  peculiar  temperament.  Possibly 
all  skippers  have,  but  most  of  them  miss  literary  appreciation 
of  the  sort  dealt  out  by  Mr.  Perry.  Regarding  this  particular 
skipper,  we  read: 

At  sea  in  calm  w^eather  he  was  critical,  acid,  and  exacting. 
In  a  blow  or  a  fog  he  woxdd  humanize.  The  moi'e  critical  the 
situation  of  the  ship,  the  quieter,  the  more  courteous,  the  less 
excitable  he  became.  He  used  to  delight  in  docking  the  vessel 
without  a  tug  or  a  pilot,  and  occasionally  he  got  into  some 
narrow  corners.     His  seamanship  was  a  beautiful  thing  to  watch. 

It  happened  while  making  a  dock  at  Newport  News  under 
particularly  nasty  conditions  that  a  very  green  ensign  was  at  the 
telegraphs.  The  Old  Man  was  turning  into  the  dock  and  bal- 
ancing the  ship  against  the  current  with  the  engines,  starboard 
engine  against  the  tide.     He  got  her  steadied. 

"Both  engines,  ahead  one  third!"  he  ordered,  intending  to 
shoot  in  to  the  pier. 

The  ensign  swung  both  levers,  not  to  "Stop,"  not  to  "One 
Third  Ahead,"  but  to  the  space  between — "Fire" — and  stept 
back  proudly.  The  engine-room  began  jangling  the  telegraph- 
bell,  trying  to  find  out  what  on  earth  the  bridge  wanted.  Not 
that,  they  knew. 

The  captain  was  standing  on  the  starboard  rail  of  the  bridge, 
holding  on  to  an  awning  stanchion.  As  th(>  gong  kept  ringing, 
he  turned  to  look  at  the  engine-tel(>graplis.  His  eye  fastened 
on  the  signal  indicated — "Fire."  The  sliii)'s  head  was  swinging 
toward  the  ])ank,  but  the  captain  seemed  to  forget,  about  the 
ship.  He  jumped  down  from  \]w.  rail,  walked  over  to  the 
ensign,  and  laid  his  hand  lightly  on  his  shoulder. 

"You  may  go  below,  sir,"  he  said  kindly.  "You've  done 
everything  for  us  you  can!" 

My  seafaring  days  are  over  now.  But  if  it  ever  happens 
that  I  must  don  uniform  and  put  to  sea  again,  which  God  forbid, 
I  know  the  captain  1  want  to  sail  under. 
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Lamson  Doubles  Delco-Light  Output 


By  simply  passing  Delco-Light  outfits  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream  from  assembly  through  the  test- 
ing and  shipping  rooms,  a  Lamson  Conveyor 
System  more  than  doubled  the  output  of  the 
factory  without  any  increase  in  equipment. 
Since  that  first  step,  production  has  made  another 
great  jump,  due  partly  at  least  to  a  more  com- 
plete Lamson  installation. 

Raw  material  comes  into  the  plant  and  goes 
through  many  of  the  manufacturing  processes  on 
Lamson  Conveyors.  The  assembly  is  made  on 
skids  on  Lamson  gravity  roller  conveyors, 
eliminating  all  sorts  of  trouble  in  handling  the 
heavy,  completed  unit,  which  stays  on  the  con- 
veyor, as  illustrated  above,  till  it  reaches  the 
freight  car  or  motor  truck. 


Here  Lamson  increases  production  and  reduces 
the  cost  per  unit  in  several  ways.  Inspectors  and 
assemblers  are  not  held  up  by  delays  and  con- 
gestion of  truckers  and  elevators;  instead,  the 
silent  Lamson  Conveyors  keep  parts  and  com- 
plete outfits  flowing  steadily  from  one  process  to 
the  next.  Assembly  is  greatly  facilitated,  as  in 
the  testing,  inspecting  and  shipping  of  the  finished 
lighting  outfit.     Overhead  charges  are  halved. 

Many  manufacturing  plants  are  meeting  the 
need  for  increased  production  with  existing 
equipment  through  the  use  of  Lamson  Conveyor 
Systems.  Wherever  you  may  be,  there  is  a 
Lamson  engineer  available  to  show  you  how 
Lamson  can  help  you  get  similar  results.  A  call 
involves  no  obligation. 


The  Lamson  Company 

100  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Branches  and  Service  Stations 


Boston        -    - 
Kew  York 
Philadelphia  - 
Pittsburgh 
Baltimore 


100  Boylston  St. 

9-11  E.  37th  St. 

210  N.  Broad  St. 

-  319  Third  Ave. 

-  Equitable  Bldg. 


Rochester       -  194  East  Main  St. 


Kew  Orleans,  124  St.  Charles  St. 


-  97  Woodward  Ave. 
.  2063  East  4th  St. 
.     119  East  5th  St. 


Detroit 

Cleveland  -  ■ 
Cincinnati  -  ■ 
Indianapolis 

Cor.  Washington    and    Illinois 
Los  Angeles     -    -  221  San  Fernando  Bldg. 


Toronto  -  -  -  136  Simcoe  St. 
Chicago  -  6  No.  Michigan  Ave. 
Omaha  -  -  418  McCague  Bldg. 
Minneapolis  -  320  Tribune  Annex 
San  Francisco  -  617  Mission  St. 
St.  Louis      -     -    -    .  709  Pine  St. 


Additional  Service  Stations 

Albany.  22  So.  Pearl  St.  Buffalo,  194  Main  St. 


Vancouver,  B.  C.      -    603  Hastings  St. 

Dallas gOS'aElmSt. 

Seattle 215  Stewart  St. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

426   Colorado   Bldg. 
Atlanta  -----    30  Moore  Bldg. 

Kansas  City,  210  New  Ridge  Bldg. 
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One  Chop  Will  Buy 
12  Dishes 

of  Nutritious  Quaker  Oats 


Save  90  % 

And  Serve  Vastly  Better  Breakfasts 

One  dollar  spent  for  Quaker  Oats  buys  about  as  much  nutri- 
tion as  $10  buys  in  meat  and  fish  and  eggs. 

So  a  Quaker  Oats  breakfast,  compared  with  a  meat  breakfast, 
saves  you  some  90  per  cent. 

And  in  oats  you  get  the  supreme  food. 

You  get  an  ideal  food — almost  a  complete  food. 

You  get  a  food  which,  measured  by  calories,  is  twice  as  nutri- 
tious as  round  steak. 

And  you  get  the  needed  minerals. 


What  $1  Buys 

Note  how  much  $i  buys  in  Quaker 
Oats.  It  will  serve  a  hundred  break- 
fasts. 

That  same  Si  in  some  otlier  foods 
will  buy  you  only  ten  breakfasts. 

Then  compare  by  calories — the  en- 
ergy measure  of  food  \alue.  That's 
the  way  foods  should  be  figured. 
You  buy  them  for  nutrition. 

Here  is  what  $i  buys  in  calories 
at  this  writing  in  some  necessary 
foods: 


What  $1  Buys 
At  This  Writing  in  Calories 

In  Quaker  Oats  .  18,000  calories 

In  Average  Meats     2,200 

In  Average  Fish  .       2,000         " 

In  Hen's  Eggs       .       1,400 

In  Broilers .     .     .  600        " 


One  needs  \ariety  in  food,  regard- 
less of  the  cost.  But  the  basic  break- 
fast should  be  Quaker  Oats. 

That  is  the  food  which  e\'erybody 
needs.  And  its  trifling  cost  will  aver- 
age up  your  food  bills. 


With  That  Exquisite  Flavor 

Get  Quaker  Oats  to  make  this  dish  delicious.  Tiicy  are  flaked  from  queen 
grains  only — just  the  rich,  iilinnj),  flavory  oats. 

We  get  but  ten  pounds  from  a  bushel.  This  flavor  has  brought  Quaker 
Oats  world-wide  supremacy. 

15c  and  35c  per  Package 

Except  in  the  Par  Wett  and  South 

Packed  in  Sealed  Round  Packages  with  Removable  Cover 
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HOW  THE  FORMER  KAISERIN  WAS 
"TERRIBLY  TREATED" 

JUST   after   she    had    doffed    the   royal 
purple  to  don  her  gingham  house-dress, 
the    ex-Kaiserin    was    not    quite    able    to 
appreciate    the    fact    that    she    could    no 
longer  assume  the  prerogatives  of  Potsdam, 
but  was  now  a  plain  and  ordinary  Frau. 
This  lack  of  understanding  on  her   part 
probal)ly    explains    whj'    it    was    reported 
from   the  ex-Queen's   household   that   she 
had  been  *'  subjected  to  the  indignities  of 
the  mob."       It  seems,  according    to    one 
version  at  least,   that  the  chief  indignity 
which  she  suffered  lay  in  her  being  addrest 
as  a  human  being,  without  prefix  or  genu- 
flexion.    She  was  then  still  troubled  over 
the  fact  that  the  soldiers  were  not  desirous 
of  continuing  the  war,  as  they  should  have 
done  for  the  sake  of  the  royal  house,  and 
there   were   also   unexplained  losses  from 
William's   chiffonier   and    her   own    linen 
chests.     All  these  things  served  to  trouble 
the  now  JSIrs.   HohenzoUern's  mind,   and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  she  was  a  bit  per- 
turbed  when   called   on   by   Lieut.    Hans 
Haasche,     an     idealistic     young     revolu- 
tionary leader  and  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  first  Berlin  delegates. 
His  account  of  the  meeting  is  quoted  in  a 
London  dispatch  to  the  New  York  World: 

In  the  middle  of  November,  1918,  I 
had  with  the  Kaiserin  an  interview  which 
has  been  employed  to  represent  her  as  a 
crowned  martyr.  At  that  time  I  was 
endeavoring  to  assure  the  safety  of  docu- 
ments which  the  former  holders  of  power 
had  an  interest  in  destroying.  The  mission 
brought  me  into  Potsdam  Villa,  in  which 
the  former  Kaiserin  was  then  living  with 
her  son  Eitel  Friedrich. 

The  latter  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to 
speak  to  his  mother.  As  I  had  no  desire 
to  disturb  the  lady,  I  declined.  Neverthe- 
less the  Prince  left  the  room  and,  a  few 
minutes  later,  returned  with  his  mother. 
To  my  surprize  she  took. up  a  provocative 
attitude  and  said  to  me  in  an  irritable  tone: 

"W^hat  do  you  want  "with  me?  I  thought 
certainly  I  should  not  be  molested." 

To  this  I  replied: 

"You  do  not  seem  to  realize  in  what 
circumstances  I  am  here.  I  am  the 
representative  of  the  people  who  have  put 
an  end  to  their  sufferings  and  who  can 
hardly  be  blamed  if  they  trouble  you  for 
once  in  a  way." 

To  be  addrest  as  "you"  struck  the  e.\- 
alted  lady  so  much  that  she  said,  in  these 
very  words: 

"And  I  am — I  was — the  Kaiserin." 

The  moment  was  historically  inter- 
esting. I  could  not  use  the  form  of  address, 
"Your  Majesty,"  without  disregarding  the 
sacriliees  of  the  jx'ople,  and  to  utilize 
"Frtiu''  (usually  <'niployed  to  married 
women  in  Ciermaii  soeiely)  did  not  occur 
to  me.  In  this  accidental  address  there 
was  not  th(!  slightest  offensive  intention, 
but  in  view  of  the  sufferings  which  Holien- 
zoUern  arrogance  and  levity  had  brought 
upon  humanity,  it  did  not  seem  to  me  very 
important  whether  my  form  of  address 
pleascnl  her  or  not. 

The  former  Kaiserin  looked  at   me  with 
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eonsteruation  when  I  told  her  who  I  was. 
Undoubtedly  when  the  first  and  only 
revolutionary  addrest  her  she  was  pre- 
pared for  terrible  things.  That  I  noticed 
in  her  demeanor,  and  I  tried  to  calm  her 
fears  by  saying-  something  about  the  new 
and  better  system  of  humanity  and  love. 
She  repUed  with  an  air  half  of  confusion: 

"Do  stop  that:   that  system  is  God." 

She  gave  me  the  information  I  desired, 
and  then  complained  quite  suddenly  that 
there  had  been  plundering  in  the  Berlin 
Palace.  With  emphasis  I  uttered  this 
reproach: 

"This  war  has  piled  iip  a  pyramid  of 
skulls  and  you  complain  because  in  one  of 
your  palaces  your  husband's  linen  cupboard 
has  been  plundered."' 

This  was  the  same  Kaiserin  who  had 
telegraphic  reports  sent  to  her  daily  as 
to  the  searcli  for  a  vase  which  a  schoolboy 
had  taken  from  a  palace,  at  a  time  when 
thousands  had  been  waiting  for  years  for 
a  sign  of  life  from  their  dearest  and  no 
telegraph  was  available  for  any  but  mili- 
tary purposes.  Her  succeeding  remarks 
were  enough  to  cure  me  of  any  delusion 
that  the  Hohenzollerns  would  ever  realize 
that  the  middle  ages  had  como  to  an  end. 

The  ex-Kaiserin  Avas  deeply  disgusted 
that  our  soldiers  did  not  want  to  go  on  with 
the  war,  and  finally  she  said: 

"I  had  six  sons  at  the  front." 

I  advised  her  not  to  challenge  com- 
parisons, for  even  if  one  of  those  sons 
had  fallen  it  would  not  have  been  the 
bread-winner  of  a  family,  and  what  that 
meant  she  would  hardly  be  able  to  imagine. 
Her  anxieties  were  not  to  be  compared 
with  what  other  women  had  had  to  bear. 

The  former  Kaiserin  seemed  to  wish  to 
defend  herself  against  being  compelled 
to  look  at  the  true  face  of  the  war.  When 
in  some  connection  I  used  the  expression 
"women  of  the  Fatherland,"  the  prole- 
tarian conception  evidently  suggested  to 
her  mind  "fellows  Avithout  a  Fatherland," 
the  term  applied  to  Socialists  by  the  Kaiser 
in  one  of  his  early  speeches.     I  began: 

"What  do  you  mean  by  Fatherland?' — 

But  she  broke  in  with  a  show  of  bound- 
less disgust: 

"Of  course,  if  one  has  no  Fatherland," 
and  then  she  lost  control  over  herself  and 
disappeared  through  a  door.  The  con- 
ception of  Fatherland  evidently  had  a 
positively  dangerous  form  in  the  head  of 
this  woman. 

This,  then,  was  the  terrible  ill-treatment 
over  which  young  persons  now  shed  tears. 
For  once  somebody  told  the  ex-Kaiserin 
how  much  other  people  had  to  suffer 
through  the  war. 


TWO  FILIPINOS  WHO  ARE  WORKING 
THEIR    WAY     THROUGH     COLLEGE— 

Two  nephews  of  Uncle  Sam,  late  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  but  now  enrolled  at  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Avere 
mentioned  in  these  columns  not  long  since 
in  connection  Avith  the  A'olunteer  coal- 
diggers  who  helped  to  keep  the  home  fires 
burning  during  the  strike.  Esteban  A. 
Cabacungan  and  Basilio  O.  Pulanco  are 
the  names  of  these  students,  and  they  put 
In  some  good  work  in  the  mines,  as  was 
duly  recorded.  One  small  error  was  made 
In   mention   of    them,    however.      It    AAas 


HEINZ 

OVEN  BAKED  BEANS 

Why  do  Heinz  Baked  Beans  taste  so  good? 

Heinz  famous  tomato  sauce,  made  of  fresh  ripe 
tomatoes  and  perfectly  flavored,  accounts  in  part  for 
their  popularity.  And  the  pork  used,  a  choice  bacon 
cut,  gives  richness  and  flavor. 

That  distinctive  taste  in  Heinz  Oven  Baked  Beans  is 
principally  due  to  the  oven  baking  of  the  carefully 
selected  beans,  in  real  dry-heat  ovens,  that  brings  out 
the  rich  bean  flavor  as  only  baking  can.  Nothing  of 
the  nutriment  escapes,  and  nothing  of  the  flavor.  The 
beans  are  digestible,  as  well  as  delicious. 

But  Heinz  makes  four  kinds  of  Oven  Baked  Beans.' 


Heinz  Baked  Beans  ivith  Pork  and  Tomato  Sauce 
Heinz  Baked  Pork  and  Beans  {ivilhout  Tomato  Sauce)  Boston  style 
Heinz  Baked  Beans  in  Tomato  Sauce  •without  Meat  {Vegetarian) 
Heinz  Baked  Red  Kidney  Beans 


Some  of  the 
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Vinegars 

Spaghetti 

Apple  Butter 

Tomato  Ketchup 


All  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  in  Canada 
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How  much  punishment 


Does  it  slip?  Does  it  stretch?  Does  it  fray  at  the  edges? 


AMual  test  at  the 
Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology 
pjroved  the  Tilton  Fan 
Belt  able  to  withstand 
a  pull  up  to  2$$o  lbs., 
over  i^  tons,  before 
breaking.  There  was 
no  perceptible  stretch. 

Tilton  Belts  have 
a  tensile  strength  of 
nearly  3  tons  per  sq, 
inch. 


If  your  belt  slips,  the  fan  does  not  keep  pace 
with  the  motor.  The  cooling  system  does  not 
respond  to  sudden  demands  for  great  cooling 
capacity.  Your  motor  becomes  overheated  and 
loses  efficiency. 

If  the  belt  stretches,  your  motor  is  never  effi- 
ciently cooled.  When  you  drop  from  high  to 
low  gear  the  demand  for  greater  cooling  capacity 
is  not  fulfilled,  for  a  loose  belt  will  not  transmit 
the  greatly  increased  power  required  by  increased 
fan  speed.    Constant  adjustment  is  necessary. 

If  the  edges  of  the  belt  fray,  the  life  of  the  belt 
is  short. 

A  New  Development 

Tilton  Endless  Belts  have  established  them- 
selves in  the  industrial  field.     They  are  the  same 


belts  that  made  successful  the  high-speed  ma- 
chines which  revolutionized  many  manufacturing 
processes.  The  first  Tilton  Belt  was  made  to 
drive  at  a  high  speed  of  30,000  revolutions  per 
minute. 

The  same  unique  process  of  manufacture,  the 
same  non-stretching  material,  the  same  slipless 
surface,  the  same  frayless  edges  that  have  made 
Tilton  Belts  well  known  in  various  industries, 
are  now  found  in  the  Tilton  Fan  Belts. 

Ask  for  the  genuine  Tilton,  for  in  it  alone  you 
can  get  the  unique  advantages  which  mean  so 
much  to. your  cooling  system. 

Tilton  Belts  are  made  exactly  to  the  speci- 
fications of  the  car  builder,  exact  width,  exact 
length. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  TILTON  is  on  every  belt  you  buy 

SALES  DEPARTMENT 
Edward  A.  Cassidy  Co.,  Inc.,  280  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

MANUFACTURER 
Arthur  S.  Brown  Manufacturing  Co. 


TILTM  ¥AM 


WOVE5N 
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said  that  they  were  being  sent  to  college  at  government  ex- 
pense. "This  is  not  a  fact,  as  we  are  here  earning  our  own 
expenses,"  they  write  from  Manhattan,  Kan.  "Your  magazine. 
The  Literary  Digest,  has  a  very  wide  circulation  in  our  islands. 
It  is  read  by  a  great  many  of  our  friends.  They  will  be  apt  to 
think  we  made  the  assertion  that  we  are  government  students 
and  are  misrepresenting  our  position  here.  Will  you  please  let 
us  know  what  we  can  do  in  this  matter?  We  do  not  want  the 
people  and  our  friends  at  home  to  think  we  are  posing  as  some- 
thing which  we  are  not.  We  shall  greatly  appreciate  anj'thing 
that  you  can  do  to  help  us  in  this  matter."  The  Digest  hopes 
that  this  correction  will  set  matters  straight,  both  in  the  eastern 
and  western  hemispheres. 


.PROFESSOR    EINSTEIN,   FAMOUS    REVISER 
OF  THE   UNIVERSE,   "AT   HOME" 

IN  a  quiet  street  in  Berlin,  and  in  a  modest  abode,  lives  Pro- 
fessor Einstein,  the  man  whose  mathematical  formulas  have 
recently  caused  startled  scientific  men  all  over  the  Avorld  to 
conclude  that  several  of  their  pet  fundamental  ideas  regarding 
the  universe  are  badly  in  need  of  revision.  Not  only  are  the 
surroundings  of  his  home  unostentatious,  but  the  Professor  him- 
self is  a  quiet,  unassuming  man,  we  are  told,  as  are  most  men  of 
great  achievement.  The  tranquillity  of  his  life  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  disturbed,  however,  since  the  account  of  his 
theories  have  been  published  in  nearly  every  newspaper  in  the 
world,  following  the  establishment  of  their  correctness  by  En- 
glish scientists  during  the  recent  solar  eclipse  in  South  America. 
Professor  Einstein  has  experienced  "fame  overnight."  The  bar 
raised  by  the  war  between  English  and  German  scientists  was 
lowered  in  his  honor  when  English  scientists  sent  him  their 
greetings  in  acknowledgment  of  his  achievement.  Scientific 
representatives  of  every  nationality  have  flocked  to  his  modest 
abode.  When  he  appeared  in  the  street,  it  was  a  sign  for  the 
press  photographer  and  the  movie  man  to  get  busy.  "Here 
lives  a  scientist  whose  name  is  now  on  the  lips  of  the  world," 
says  George  Renwielc,  special  correspondent  of  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle,  who  recently  interviewed-  the  Professor  at  his 
home.     He  continues: 

^  Yet  how  homely  it  all  is!  In  glaiieing  round  the  well-laden 
bookshelves  one  book  caught  my  eye;  it  stood  out  clear  Avith 
its  white-letter  title:  " The  A  B  C  of  the  Kitchen " !  A  homely 
touch  in  a  wonderful  world  of  books;  something  which  had 
strayed  out  of  its  orbit,  to  suggest  almost  tliat  in  a  library 
where  the  science  of  the  world  has  been  upset,  household  prob- 
lems come  up  for  solution. 

A  lady  entered  with  a  greeting,  and,  "Professor  Einstein  will 
be  free  to  receive  you  in  a  few  minutes." 

And  it  Avas  only  natural  that  the  conversation  of  these  few 
minutes  sliould  be  inspired  by  Frau  Einstein's  justifiable  pride 
in  her  husband's  achievements  and  sudden  fame. 

"Some  papers  have  said,"  she  declared,  "that  the  Professor 
is  quite  old.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  just  forty.  He  was  only 
eighteen  when  he  conceived  the  outlines  of  his  great  theory, 
and  twenty-seven  when  he  gave  it  to  the  world." 

She  went  on  to  tell  me  something  of  his  life,  how  he  was  born 
in  Germany,  and,  like  Sir  William  Hersehel,  left  the  country  in 
early  youth*— at  sixteen;  how  he  went  to  Switzerland,  where  he 
was  naturalized,  and  became  a  professor  at  Zurich  University. 

Shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  Avar,  he  returned  to  Germany, 
accepting  a  professorship  at  the  Academy  of  Science  as  successor 
to  the  great  Dutch  savant.  Professor  van't  Hoff. 

He  lectures  at  the  University  of  Berlin  and  lends  his  services 
to  scientific  institutions.  Being  of  the  Mosaic  confession,  he  is 
deeply  interested  in  Zionism,  and  in  the  establishment  of  a 
JeAvish  University. 

A  message  came  that  the  Professor  Avould  see  the  correspon- 
dent, who  confesses  that  he  expected  to  meet  a  somcAvhat  ter- 
rifj'ing  person,  as  he  had  heard  that  only  ten  people  in  the 
world  understood  Professor  Einstein's  theory  of  relativity.  He, 
therefore,  felt  as  if  he  were  going  to  face  a  being  from  another 
world.     However: 

I  found  Professor  Einstein  lived  very  much  in  the  world  of 
to-day.     Tho  in  the  presence  of  this  great  scientist  you  do  feel 
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that  you  are  in  a  region  above  the  troubled  world,  a  region  in 
Avhieh  science  bestows  a  loftier  vision,  he  is  intensely  human. 

The  Professor's  is  an  alert  and  athletic  figure.  His  face  reminds 
one  of  some  portrait  of  Dante,  clear  cut  and  noble.  Above 
it  is  ample  iron-gray  hair,  tho  he  looks  younger  than  his  years. 

He  speaks  in  quiet,  musical  German,  first  of  all  regretting 
his  inability  to  speak  English — "for  the  gift  of  tongues  seldom 
goes  with  the  scientific  mind."  However  that  may  be,  he 
must  confess  to  a  good  working  knoAvledge  of  French  and  Italian. 

He  leads  an  extremely  happy  home  life.  His  family  consists 
of  two  sons  by  his  first  marriage;  he  married  a  second  time 
shortly  after  his  return  to  Berlin.  And  in  the  family  circle  he 
is  not  the  man  who  has  shaken  the  whole  structure  upon  which 
exact  science  Avas  built.  He  makes  the  home  bright  with  music, 
for  he  is  an  exceptionally  clever  violinist. 

A  keen  sportsman,  too,  he  likes  nothing  better  than  to  go 
sailing  or  yachting — he  is  an  expert  yachtsman — on  the  lakes 
round  Potsdam  or  at  some  seaside  resort. 

We  chatted  about  relativity  for  a  while,  and  I  found  him 
extremely  modest  about  his  work  regarding  it. 

He  is  keen  to  acknowledge  the  contributions  of  others  to  his 
labors,  especially  those  of  Professor  Lorentz,  of  the  Leyden  Uni- 
A^ersity,  Avhom  he  insists  on  calling  his  cooperator  in  the  special 
theory  of  relativity,  tho  the  general  theory  is  exclusively  his 
OAvn  in  conception  and  elaboration. 

The  first  was  made  public  in  1905  and  the  second  in  1912. 

The  correspondent  reminded  the  scientist  that  Newton  is 
supposed  to  have  been  led  to  work  out  his  laAv  of  gravitation  by 
seeing  an  apple  fall  to  the  ground,  and  inquired  if  some  such 
circumstance  had  been  responsible  for  the  Einstein  theory. 
The  Professor  replied. that  it  Avas  the  fall  of  a  man  from  the  roof 
of  a  house  that  sent  him  pondering  over  the  fact  that  a  falling' 
person  feels  no  pull  of  gravitj\     Further: 

"From  that  I  haA^e  Avorked  on"  he  declared,  "till  I  reached 
those  mathematical  formulae  Avhich  replace  those  of  Newton." 

"Does  that  mean  that  Newton's  life's  Avork  has  been  upset?" 

"By  no  means,"  replied  the  Professor  emphatically,  "for 
Newton's  overpowering  genius  and  his  achievement  remain  as 
monumental  as  ever — nay,  their  greatness  can  only  be  enhanced 
by  my  ncAv  theory. 

"His  genius  found,  for  the  first  time,  that  all  motions  were 
caused  by  all-embracing  laws  for  which  he  discovered  formulas 
of  such  a  near  approximation  that  they  still  satisfy  observations 
with  a  few  rare  exceptions." 

"Will  your  theory,"  I  asked,  "cause  the  same  revolution  in 
men's  conception  of  the  universe  as  did  Newton's  diseoverj'?" 

"One  can  not  presume  that,"  was  the  modest  reply  of  the 
Professor,  who  believes  that  his  theory  has  been  rather  too  much 
"sensationalized."  "The  finding  of  the  new  formulas  will  not 
upset  the  general  conceptions  of  mankind,  tho  naturally  these  new 
ideas  Avill  have  some  influence  on  philosophical  and  allied  sciences, 
and  in  that  Avay  they  Avill  put  their  impress  on  men's  thinking." 

"And  you  AAdll  'carry  on,'  Professor?  Where  Avill  you  lead 
science  next?" 

"Ah,  there  is  much  to  be  done  yet.  And  Avho  can  say  in 
Avhat  direction  the  branches  of  a  groAving  tree  will  next  shoot 
out?  It  is,  hoAvever,  possible  that  the  next  stage  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  atomic  theory." 

"And  the  ten  people  who  are  declared  to  be  the  only  ones  in 
the  Avorld  who  understand  your  theory,  Professor?" 

"Oh,  it  isn't  so  bad  as  all  that,"  smiles  the  Professor.  "Of 
course,  a  the  theory  is  a  matter  of  mathematics,  it  is  naturally 
very  diffieul*^  for  the  layman  to  grasp  them." 

"And  the  boy  in  the  street  will  still  have  to  learn  his  Euclid?" 

"I  am  afraid  so,"  replied  the  Professor — was  it  with  a  slight 
tone  of  commiseration? 

Another  visitor  Avas  waiting  for  the  Professor,  so  I  had  to  say 
good-by.  Before  going  I  had  another  short  talk  with  Frau 
Einstein,  who,  armed  with  food-cards,  was  about  to  set  out  on 
the  day's  shopping.  She  accepts  sudden  fame  with  the  best  of 
humor,  and  so  it  is  not  a  burden.  She  laughs,  as  does  the 
Professor,  at  the  forms  Avhich  hero-worship  will  take. 

One  night  she  was  roused  from  sleep  to  receive  an  express 
letter.  It  was  for  the  Professor  from  a  young  lady,  who,  in  a 
long  epistle,  declared  her  fondness  for  "abstract  meditation." 
Would  the  Professor  be  good  enough  to  giA-^e  her  lessons  by 
private  correspondence? 

Another  letter  will  bring  a  demand  from  the  editor  of  an 
obscure  paper  in  the  provincial  backwoods  for  a  series  of  articles. 

Naturally,  the  autograph-hunter  and  the  photograph  fanatic 
are  much  in  evidence.  All  such  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
day's  work.  But  there  are  no  free  photographs  of  the  Professor. 
These,  his  Avife  told  me,  are  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  starving 
children  of  Vienna. 
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THE   MODERN   FLOOD   OF 

^PSYCHICS"   SHOCKS 

PROFESSIONALS 


AMATEUR 
THE 


hEATm 


GLOOM,  MIXED  WITH  BITTERNESS,  fills  the  heart 
of  the  old-fashioned  necromancer  when  he,  or  she,  con- 
templates the  antics  of  the  folk  Avho  are  to-day  delving 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  "unseen  world,"  or  "the  other  side  of 
life,"  as  some  erudite  investigators  have  it.  For  ages  profes- 
sional fortune-tellers,  witches, 
mind  -  readers.  medicine  -  men, 
yogis,  dairaudients,  spiritualists, 
mediums,  jugglers,  palmists,  clair- 
voyants, crystal-gazers,  asti'olo- 
gers,  soothsayers,  magicians,  and 
others  in  the  business  of  handing 
out  mystic  and  somewhat  intangi- 
ble wares  in  exchange  for  perfect- 
ly obvious  and  entirely  tangible 
shekels,  have  had  the  field  to 
themselves;  But  now  "everj^- 
body's  doing  it,"  and  as  a  conse- 
quence a  perfectly  good  trade  ap- 
pears to  be  on  the  edge  of  ruin. 
While  from  thes(?  facts  it  may  ap- 
pear to  one  not  attuned  to  the 
subtle  impulses  emanating  from 
the  "depths  of  the  beyond"  that 
the  grouch  of  these  people  has  a 
distinctly  economic  and  by  no 
means  ethereal  basis,  yet  such 
members  of  the  pi'ofession  as  have 
exprest  themselves  on  the  subject 
place  their  objections  to  the  new 
occultism  on  a  far  loftier  plane 
than  a  mere  matter  of  sordid 
dollars  and  cents.  The  main  com- 
plaint of  t  he  ancient  mystics  seems 
to  be  that  the  new  school  of  in- 
vestigators do  Jiot  maintain  the 
high  standards  of  the  profession 
that  have  been  upheld  ever  since 
the  Witch  of  Endor  threw  a  pale- 
green  and  somewhat  ghostly  light  over  certain  obscurities  that 
vexed  King  Saul.  The  old-timers  say  these  amateurs  can 
not  really  produce  ghosts;  that  is,  robust,  substantial  spooks 
capable  of  rattling  chains  and  uttering  sepulchral  groans 
or  stamping  heavily  up  and  down  the  stairs.  The  professional 
spirit-charmers  of  yesteryear  could,  and  likewise  often  did, 
materialize  the  visitants  from  another  sphere,  and  conversed 
with  them  as  man  to  man,  it  is  said.  But  the  moderns  do 
not  so.  All  they  can  accomplish  is  to  sit  around  and  receive 
written  mes.sages  from  th(!  spirits;  or  listen  to  a  funny  voice, 
purporting  to  be  that  of  "Little  Brighteyes,"  giving  vent  to  in- 
anities; or  watch  the  jazzy  movements  of  a  hectic  ouija  board. 
The  erty  editor  of  The  Sjin  and  New  York  Herald  recently  sent 
one  of  his  bright  young  men  to  call  on  a  few  of  the  professional 
mystics  who  have  held  forth  in  New  York  City  for  many  years, 
in  order  to  find  out  what  they  think  of  the  trend  of  occultism  as 
indicated  by  the  overwhelming  infcrcst  now  being  manifested 
in  spiritist  and  kindred  phenomena.  One  of  the  persons  inter- 
viewed is  a  lady  whose  advertisement  app(>ared  regularly  in 
various  publications  until  a  time  ago  wlien  the  law  stept  in  and 
asked  her  to  put  the  soft  pedal  on  the  publicity  stuff.  The  lady 
in  question,  according  to  the  interviewer,  was  found  in  a  small 
flat  smelling  strongly  of  onions,  in  which  locality,  with  the  aid 
of  a  certain  fat  and  ancient  load  rejoicing  in  (lie  name  of  Aries, 
she  pursued  her  investigations.  She  exjjrest  lier.'felf  feelingly  and 
ungrammatically  on  the  f<ubject  of  the  modern  investigators  as 
follows: 

They're  the  merest  infants  when  it  comes  to  things  appertain- 


ing to  the  supernatural  world.  They  have  never  had  a  look  in. 
What  they  put  forward  as  wonders  I  coiUd  accomplish  with  ease 
before  Aries  came  to  me.  This  wonderful  animal  knows  the 
zodiac  as  if  he  invented  it,  and  he  never  makes  a  mistake  in  a 
prediction. 

While  as  for  the  ridiculous  persons  who  pretend  thej'  are  moved 
to  write  messages  from  the  unknown,  I  scorn  their  results.  It 
ain't  sciene^  and  it's  mighty  cheap.  I  was  not  ten  years  old  wheu 
I  could  'v\Tite  out  prose  and  poetry  faster  than  Patience  Worth. 
I  could  do  it  again  if  I  put  my  mind  to  it. 

Don't   fancy    I'm  jealous  of  these  new  fakers;  I  despise  'em 

too  much;  but  I'm  sore  because 
the  good  old  spooks  are  being 
neglected  for  modern  imitations. 
The  ghosts  of  my  school  are 
real  ghosts,  not  emasculated 
shadows.  They  are  solid  realities, 
substantial  spirits  who  think 
nothing  of  clanking  a  chain,  or 
pacing  up  and  down  a  corridor 
all  night,  or  popping  out  of  black 
corners  when  a  pop  would  be 
effective.  They  don't  mind  real 
work;  they  materialize! 

As  for  the  gruel-fed  fantoms 
that  aspire  to  bad  poetrj-^  and 
itch  to  be  novelists  I  have  no 
patience  with  them.  And  if  you 
want  my  opinion  it  is  this — that  I 
think  the  modern  type  of  spook 
is  doing  a  lot  of  harm  to  people, 
besides  ruining  an  honest  trade. 
It's  an  epidemic,  and  from  what 
we  hear  it's  terribly  contagious. 
It  robs  its  victims  of  sleep  and 
common  sense,  some  it  sends  to 
the  bughouse,  and  others  it  starts 
to  holding  seances  of  their  own. 
Either  way  it's  a  public  menace. 
Nobody  can  accuse  me  of  hurt- 
ing people.  I  do  'em  good,  and 
with  half  a  chance  I  send  'em 
away  happy.  When  I  look  into 
the  future  with  Aries  here  beside 
me  to  find  out  if  you  are  trulj' 
loved  as  you  love,  I  dare  not 
tamper  with  the  facts,  but  I  can 
tell  you  where  true  love  is  to  be 
found,  and  that's  satisfying.  And 
I  can  tell  you  what  to  do  and 
what  not  to  do  and  when  to  do 
both,  and  ain't  that  satisfying"? 
My  perusal  of  the  mysteries  is 
calculated  to  make  any  one  Avho  comes  and  throws  himself  on 
me  happy,  and  so  I  have  explained  again  and  again  to  the  judge 
upon  the  bench. 

I  don't  make  a  pretense  of  telling  where  my  power  comes  from. 
These  new  people  always  do.  They  are  mighty  smart  and  can 
explain  anything.  All  I  say  is  that  T  have  the  gift  and  I  have 
always  had  it.  Where  did  it  come  from?  Ask  somebody  else. 
The  new  ones  who  ain't  been  took  up  yet,  so  far  as  I've  read 
in  the  newspapers,  say  that  what  they  do  is  thought-reading; 
that  is,  when  they  condescend  to  any  explanation.  I  know 
I  do  not  read  anybody's  thought,  but  that  the  spirits  bring  me 
messages  from  other  people's  heads  is  true.  These  spirits  are 
messengers;  that's  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  their  work. 
When  they're  good  they're  r(>liable,  and  when  tliey're  bad  or  full 
of  frolic  they  ain't.  In  the  latter  case  I  don't  deliver  the  message, 
and  so  I  will  tell  the  soberest  judge  on  the  liench.    *" 

Have  you  noticed  that  all  these  amateurs  who  talk  so  glib 
about  ghosts  have  never  seen  one?  They  liave  never  got  any 
further  than  writing  to  the  ghosts.  Is  that  kind  of  correspon- 
dence worth  i)aying  for?     Poof! 

Me  and  Aries  have  seen  many  a  ghost.  We've  touched  'em 
and  know  what  they  are.  T1h\v  are  friends  of  ours, 'and  some  of 
'em  pet  Aries  as  if  he  was  theii'  own  toad.  So  we  know  Avhat  they 
tiiink  of  these  anuiteurs.  They  give  them  the  laugh  .  .  .  that's 
what! 


PRACTICAL    TELEPATHY. 

— Heath  Robinson  in  The  Bystander  (London). 


The  interviewer  found  only  on(>  <»racle  disposed  to  hf  at  all 
friendly  lo  the  new  juovement.  This  Avas  a  lady  astrologer 
with  a  weakness  for  elej)liants.  This  lady  does  not  regard  her- 
self as  a  fortune-teller,  he  says.  Her  work  seems  to  be  of  a 
subtly  different  order.  She  merely  (ells  her  clients,  for  instance, 
dial  if  (hey  were  born  in  Novem])er  (hey  will  be  siiccessful near 
the  end  of  their  lives,  or  if  Venus  is  in  the  ascendent  in  their  sign. 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


member  of  the  colony.  The  children  of 
the  cult  are  known  as  "Elijah's  Children." 
Mr.  Beal  told  of  visits  of  the  little  ones  to 
his  farm  and  of  the  large  amount  of  food 
consumed  by  one  little  boy  who  later  re- 
turned to  the  farm  and  brought  along  other 
children  for  a  square  meal. 

When  Sandford  founded  the  strange  cult, 
a  number  of  years  ago,  he  found  life  at  Shi- 
loh  so  monotonous  that  he  secured  a  ship, 
and  for  years  sailed  the  seas  for  the  osten- 
sible purpose  of  carrying  his  message  to  the 
heathen  of  distant  lands.  His  boat,  the 
Coronet,  went  as  far  as  the  African  coast 
and  then  came  back  to  Boston.  Several  of 
those  on  board,  including  Sandford's  own 
son,  died  of  starvation.  Charges  growing 
out  of  these  deaths  resulted  in  the  prophet's 
prison  term  at  Atlanta.  It  was  testified  at 
that  time  that  he  ordered  various  members 
of  the  ship's  company  to  fast  for  days  at  a 
time  as  a  punishment  for  violating  certain 
of  his  orders.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  voyage  the  ship  was  provisioned  largely 
by  begging  from  other  vessels. 

A  review  of  the  purple  prophet's  exploits 
on  land  and  water  is  given  in  the  Kansas 
City  Star  in  connection  with  the  story  of  a 
Kansas  family's  "conversion"  and  subse- 
quent removal  to  Shiloh,  as  related  to  The 
Star  by  Ralph  Paine,  a  son  of  this  f amilj\ 
The  father,  Edwin  Paine,  was  a  prosperous 
business  man  in  Topeka  when  he  first  heard 
of  Prophet  Sandford  throiigh  a  neighbor, 
says  the  son.  This  neighbor  was  already 
"converted,"  and  finally  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing the  Paine  family  see  the  "light."  He 
insisted  that  the  Paines  should  sell  their 
home  and  turn  the  proceeds  over  to  the 
"cause."  They  did  so  and  then  the  family 
moved  to  Shiloh.  They  found  the  colony 
there  assiduously  engaged  in  preparing  for 
the  end  of  the  world.  In  a  high  tower 
prayers  were  said  day  and  night  without 
ceasing,  the  members  of  the  society  reliev- 
ing each  other  at  regular  intervals.  There 
were  also  much  Bible  study  and  consider- 
able fasting,  the  "faithful"  eating  only  two 
meals  a  day  consisting  of  cereals  and  bread. 
Further  : 

Those  who  lived  in  close  communion  with 
Sandford  found  a  certain  ecstatic  pleasure 
in  fasting  and  depriving  their  bodies  of  ap- 
petizing food.  In  the  outlying  houses  some 
of  the  more  courageous  members  of  the  sect 
used  to  make  coffee  out  of  parched  corn- 
meal  and  drink  it  with  their  meager  repast. 

Not  enough  grain  and  garden  stuffs  were 
produced  on  the  place  to  feed  all  the  resi- 
dents. But  Sandford  had  another  source 
of  revenue.  The  Paines  were  not  the  only 
persons  who  sold  their  worldly  goods  and 
turned  the  cash  over  to  Shiloh.  E^'ery  per- 
son who  entered  the  "kingdom"  first  had  to 
liquidate  his  property  and  drop  the  money 
into  Shiloh's  bank  account.  A  British  sub- 
ject, under  the  spell  of  Sandford's  teaching, 
sold  her  property  in  Liverpool,  sailed  for 
Portland,  and,  despite  the  efforts  of  her  hus- 
band and  a  British  consular  representative, 
gave  $2,400  to  Sandford. 


Such  a  stream  of  gifts  and  the  free  labor 
of  his  band  of  followers  enabled  Sandford 
to  erect  $200,000  worth  of  buildings,  and  to 
feed  and  clothe  the  people  ^^■ho  had  cast 
their  lot  with  him.  Shiloh  produced  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  manufactured  products. 
A  crop  of  grain,  several  himdred  pounds  of 
wool  for  clothing,  some  milk  cows  and 
chickens,  and  several  scores  of  voluble, 
enthusiastic  young  evangelists  were  a  fair 
year's  output  from  the  hilltop  university. 

By  and  by,  Paine  says,  the  little  com- 
munity began  to  chafe  under  the  monotony 
of  its  life,  and  the  delay  of  the  coming  of  the 
Last  day.  Sandford,  master  psychologist, 
devised  a  new  outlet  for  their  energies.  He 
announced  one  morning  that  the  Almighty 
had  spoken  to  him  in  no  uncertain  tones  the 
night  before,  commanding  him  to  go  to  all 
parts  of  the  earth  and  convert  the  heathen. 

"What  we  need  now,"  the  "prophet" 
announced,  "is  a  ship.  Pray  for  one. 
Pray  for  the  money  to  buy  one." 

Shiloh  thereupon  turned  its  prayers  from 
sill  to  ships,  and  two  or  three  days  later 
Sandford  appeared  before  them  Avith  a 
check  for  $10,000. 

Paine  says  the  money  was  in  a  bank  in 
Portland  all  the  time,  but  its  appearance 
was  one  of  Sandford's  methods  of  hood- 
winking his  followers  into  a  belief  of  modern 
miracles. 

The  ten  thousand  dollars  straightway 
went  into  the  purchase  of  the  Coronet,  a 
sailing-vessel  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons, 
and  while  that  ship  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor  of  Portland,  Sandford  put  his  af- 
fairs in  order,  gathered  about  him  a  crew 
of  fifteen  and  a  band  of  thirty  picked  men 
and  women,  preached  a  touching  sermon 
from  the  rostrum  and  with  tears  bade  Shiloh 
an  affectionate  good-by. 

No  Don  Quixote  ever  set  out  on  so  strange 
a  mission.  The  goal  of  the  Coronet  was 
Africa  and  other  dark  places,  its  object  to 
convert  the  entire  world.  Paine  says  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  crew  because 
Sandford  had  observed  in  him  a  certain 
restlessness  bordering  on  open  rebellion, 
and  desired  to  keep  him  under  subjection 
while  offering  him  the  solace  of  travel  and 
ad^'entare.  Besides,  Paine  was  young  and 
strong. 

The  little  Coronet  bucked  the  waves  of 
the  North  Atlantic  successfully,  and  in  five 
or  six  weeks'  time  dropt  anchor  off  Gib- 
raltar. Sandford  and  two  or  tlu'ee  of  the 
crew,  including  Paine,  went  ashore  to  send 
a  message  back  to  Shiloh,  telling  of  the 
propitious  voyage.  From  Gibraltar  the 
Coronet  went  on  through  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  to  Jerusalem,  where  Sandford's  dis- 
ciples had  established  a  feeble  colony. 

Then  began  a  series  of  cruises  down  the 
coast  of  Africa 

Evangelizing  the  world  turned  out  to  be 
a  rather  thankless  job.  For  some  reason 
the  astonished  natives  failed  to  evoke  much 
enthusiarsm  for  the  bearded  person  in  jiur- 
ple  robe  and  sailor's  hat  who  paraded  the 
sands  of  Africa  with  a  Bible  under  his  arm 
and  a  squad  of  the  faithful  at  his  heels. 
They  couldn't  understand  his  oratorical 
outbursts,  and  the  singing  fell  far  short  of 
the  rhythm  of  their  own  tom-toms.  So 
,time  after  time  they  shooed  him  away,  and 
the  Coronet  weighed  anchor  many  times 
without  gaining  a  single  convert  for  Sliiloh. 

Then  Sandford  changed  his  methods. 
Instead  of  going  ashore  and  working  up 
enthusiasm  for  the  end  of  the  world  by 
personal  exhortation,  he  would  gather  his 
followers  about  him  on  the  deck  of  the 
Coronet,  deliver  a  learned  lecture  on  the 
climate,  topography,  history,  literature,  if 
any.  of  the  country  whose  shore-line  thej' 
could  see  in  the  distance,  then  offer  up  loud 


The  Little 

Blue  Can 


When  you  spy  a  can  of  your  kind  of 
tobacco  on  a  stranger's  desk,  you  think, 
"Here's  a  man  who  knows  something!" 

You  sort  of  warm  up  towards  a  man  who 
shows  the  same  taste  as  you  in  anything. 
When  it's  the  same  taste  in  tobacco,  out 
goes  your  hand. 

He's  a  regular  fellow.  He  not  only  .smokes 
a  pipe,  but  he  smokes  your  kind  of  tobacco. 

He  has  picked  it  from  all  others.  He  has 
shown  good  taste,  judgment. 

A  man  may  have  to  do  a  lot  of  looking 
around  before  he  gets  next  to  the  pipe 
tobacco  just  suiting  him. 

It's  a  mighty  important  selection.  It 
must  be  the  tobacco   that  suits  his 

and  throat  to  a  T. 

If  it  doesn't  get  on 
perfectly  with  his  tongue 
and  throat,  it  doesn't  do 
the  two  things  he  de- 
pends upon  it  to  do. 

The  right  tobacco  he 

depends  upon  to  smoke 

away  his  troubles  with. 

It    must    do    a 

lot  more  than  that. 

It  must  add  that 

last 

balmy    touch 
his  comfort. 

If  it  doesn't  suit 
his  individual  taste 
perfect  1}%  it  fails  to 
do  the  job. 

It's    a    source    of 

petty  annoyance,  dis- 

is  still  looking  around  for 


tongue 


soothing, 
to 


appointment.     He 
the  right  tobacco. 

He  won't  be  happy  till  he  finds  it.  He 
won't  be  happy  until  he  finds  the  pipe  to- 
bacco so  friendly  to  his  throat  and  tongue 
that  it  makes  life  seem  better  every  time  lie 
smokes  it.  Which  isn't  easy,  because  in- 
dividual tastes  differ  so  widely. 

Take  Edgeworth,  for  instance.  Edge- 
worth  doesn't  completely  satisfy  everybody 
or  else  it  would  be  the  only  brand  on  the 
market. 

But  the  men  it  suits  swear  by  it.  There 
just  isn't  any  other  kind.  They  hke  it  so 
strongly  that  the  sight  of  one  of  its  little 
blue  cans  on  a  stranger's  desk  starts  them 
off  on  one  of  their  enthusiasms.  "I  see  you 
smoke  Edgeworth,"  they  begin.  Then  they're 
off. 

It  may  be  that  Edgeworth  is  the  pipe 
tobacco  you've  been  looking  for. 

If  you  haven't  j'et  found  the  tobacco 
that's  just  yours  in  and  out,  and  through 
and  through,  every  day  of  the  week,  Sun- 
days included,  we  wish  you'd  try  Edgeworth. 

Just  send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a 
postcard.  If  you  feel  like  doing  us  a  favor, 
send  us  also  the  name  of  the  dealer  to  whom 
you  will  go  for  .supplies,  if  you  like  Edgeworth. 
We  will  .send  you  .samples  of  Edge%vbrth 
in  both  forms  —  Plug  Shce  and  Ready- 
Rubbed. 

Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  comes  in  flat  cakes. 
Each  cake  contains  a  munber  of  thin,  moist' 
slices.  One  thin  slice  rubbed  for  a  moment 
between  the  hands  fills  the  average  pipe. 

We  think  you'll  notice  how  nicely  Edge- 
worth  packs.  Of  course,  that  means  that 
it  burns  evenly  and  freely. 

For  the  free  samples,  address  Larus  & 
Brother  Company,  5  South  21st  Street, 
Richmond,  Ya. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants — If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  you  with  Edgeworth, 
Larus  &  Brother  Company  will  gladlj'  send 
you  prepaid  by  parcel  post  a  one-  or  two- 
dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  Edgeworth  Plug 
Slice  or  Ready-Rubbed  for  the  same  price 
you  would  pay  the  jobber. 
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Lost  $5,337,215,795! 


DID  you  know  that  this  vast  sum  is  con- 
sumed by  fire  within  the  average  span  of 
Hfe  r  Can  you  afford  to  let  such  wastage  con- 
tinue when  the  means  to  check  it  are  available? 

Foamite  Firefoam,  a  newproduct  of  American 
inventive  genius,  has  proved  that  the  ravages 
of  fire  can  be  met  and  mastered. 

Foamite  Firefoam  puts  out  fire  by  quickly 
smothering  it.     It  is  fatal  to  fire/ 

Think  what  this  means  when  reading  the 
following,  taken  from  the  Insurance  Year  Book 
for  191 2  : 

Fire  losses  in  the  United  States  for  thirty-seven 
years,  iSy^-igii,  amounted  to  $5,337,2is,795- 

In  the  year  1906  alone  the  direct  loss  was 
^518,611,800.  This  indirect  loss  cannot  J>e 
calculated. 

The  annual  toll  in  Jiiiman  life  is  13,000. 

A  State  Insurance  Commissioner  recently 
said  our  annual  fire  loss  would  build  a  Panama 
Canal  every  two  years.  Hard  to  believe,  isn't 
it?     But  it's  true,  nevertheless. 

Do  you  know  the  cause  of  this  criminal 
destruction  ? 

Carelessness  and  improper  fire  prevention  and 
protection. 

The  same  Insurance  Commissioner  said: 

"So  long  as  we  fail  to  use  all  our  energy  and 
influence  and  power  and  ability  to  check  fire 
waste,  we  are  accessories  to  the  crime.  It  is 
the  one  national  disgrace  where  each  man  is 
responsible  to  himself  and  his  neighbor." 

r*  oamite  Firefoam  will  and  does  check  this 
waste.  Foamite  Firefoam  masters  fire  of  every 
type  and  origin.  Fortunately,  it  neither  dam- 
ages nor  destroys.  Applied  to  fire-threatened 
surfaces,  it  insulates  against  fire. 

Foamite  Firefoam  is  a  fire  smothering,  fire 
extinguishing  foam  which  covers  all  burning 
objects    like    a    blanket.     It     puts    out    fire 


quicker  than  other  extinguishing  agents,  and 
prevents  re-ignition.  It  coats  and  clings  to  all 
surfaces,  and  floats  on  even  the  most  inflam- 
mable liquids.  It  is  effective  against  every 
kind  of  fire.  Unlike  water,  it  does  not  damage. 
Foamite  Firefoam  apparatus  includes  pro- 
tective systems,  both  stationary  and  portable, 
for  every  fire  hazard  in  the  home  and  factory. 
Special  protective  systems  are  designed  for 
large  industrial  plants  and  extra  hazardous 
risks. 

Foamite  Firefoam  Is  endorsed  by  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  the  Asso- 
ciated Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies,  the 
Underwriters'  Laboratories  and  the  U.  S. 
Steamboat  Inspection  Bureau.  It  assists  in 
lowering  insurance  rates. 

Besides,  the  Foamite  Firefoam  Company 
operates  a  service  and  Inspection  Department 
especially  for  your  benefit.  This  department 
is  constantly  on  the  alert  and  stands  ready  to 
serve  you  at  any  time.  It  operates  in  the 
following  manner: 

The  Inspection  Department  inspects  Foam- 
ite Firefoam  Systems  as  well  as  other  foam 
systems.  It  is  entirely  distinct  and  separate 
from  any  insurance  organization  or  other 
supervision. 

An  inspection  is  m'ade  by  our  own  inspectors 
three  times  a  year.  At  each  time  a  careful 
investigation  is  made  of  the  condition  and 
adequacy  of  your  Foamite  Firefoam  System 
and  a  complete  report  is  mailed  to  you.  Each 
inspection  is  thorough  and  assures  you  of  the 
maximum  in  fire  protection. 

This  Inspection  Service  has  the  approval  of 
the  Underwriters'  Laboratories.  Only  trained 
engineers  of  the  Foamite  Firefoam  Company 
make  these  inspections. 

In  addition,  the  Foamite  Firefoam  Com- 
pany keeps  a  complete  record  of  every  ex- 
tinguisher and  piece  of  apparatus  it  sells.  In 
this  way,  every  Foamite  Firefoam  user,  large 
or  small,  is  kept  advised  as  to  dates  for  re- 
charging, condition  of  apparatus  and  other 
important  matters  relating  to  fire  prevention. 


SMOTHERS       FIRE 
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The  Foamite  Firefoam  blanket    It  smothers  all  fires  quickly. 


Eight  firemen  lost  their  lives  in  this  fire. 


T 


HE  following  Sales  Companies  are  equipped  to  aid  you  in 
solving  your  tire  protection  problems. 


New  York  City:  200  Fifth 
Avenue,  Foamite  Fire- 
foam  Company 

Boston,  Mass.:  929  Old  So. 
Bldg.,  Foamite  Firefoam 
Company 

Chicago,  III.:  764  Conway 
Bldg.,  Firefoani  Engi- 
neering Company 

Clevel.vnd,  Ohio:  6  St. 
Clair  Ave.  West,  Firefoam 
Service  Sc  Supply  Co.j 


Denver,  Colo.:  Tramway 
Bldg.,  Rocky  Mountain 
Firefoam  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.:  1012 
Baltimore  Ave.,  Foamite 
Firefoam  Co. 

Philadelphl\,  P.\.  :  1 1 2-1 16 
No.    Broad   St.,    Atlantic- 
Firefoam  Company 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  :  105  Wood 
St.,  Firefoam  Sales  Com- 
pany 


San  Francisco,  Cal.:  Mills 
Building,  Pacific  Foamite 
Firefoam  Company 

Tulsa,  Okla.:  418  South 
Boston  Street,  Foam  Fire 
Apparatus  Company 

Hamilton,  Can.a.da: 

Canadian   Foamite   Fire- 
foam, Ltd. 

London,  E.  C,  England: 
4  Broad  St.  PI.,  Foamite 
Firefoam,  Ltd. 


If  you  are  an  employer,  you  are 
constantly  confronted  with  the  likeli- 
hood of  fire.  The  carelessness  of  indi- 
viduals in  your  own  factory  or  place  of 
business,  added  to  the  ever  increasing 


use  of  highly  inflammable  materials, 
makes  it  ini])erative  that  you  investi- 
gate Foamite  Firefoam  at  once.  Do 
you   want   to  be   an   accessory  to  the 


crmie.' 


To  DEALERS 

Salesmen-dealers,  handling  gasoline-driven  equipment  and  modern  appliances, 
}'ou  are  missing  an  opportunity  if  you  do  not  investigate  Foamite  Firefoam. 
Write   at   once    for   our   dealer   proposition.      It    will    pay    you    to    do    so. 

Foamite'Firefoam  Company,  Dept.  150-C,  200  Fifth  Ave. /New  York  City 


OEND  foi^  our  new  illus- 
trated booklet  "This  Mtist 
Stop."  It  deals  with  all 
types  of  fires  and  tells  of  the 
remarkable  achievements  of 
Foamite  Firefoam.  It  has 
a  special   message  for  you. 
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differencetef ween  a  hole  iulhewali 
aad  a  real  door  --  ^^^ 


Yale 

Builders' 

Hardware 


,^* 


A 


DOOR  that  cloe$;n*t  always  close 
and  stay  closed  is  no  better 
than  a  hole  in  the  wall. 


The  door  that  has  a  Yale  Door 
Closer  is  a  real  door.  It  closes  every 
time  —  quietly  and  softly;  closes  auto- 
matically, without  any  help. 

If  you  are  tired  of  harassing,  nerve -jostling 
doors  that  slam  and  bang  and  shatter,  and 
seem  to  shake  the  whole  house — if  you  are 
weary  of  perverse  doors  that  will  stand  open, 
or  make  you  go  back  and  close  them — 

You  will  install  a  Yale  Door  Closer — and 
insure  peace  and  comfort  and  better  health; 
while  saving  fuel  by  keeping  out  cold  and  drafts. 
To  say  nothing  of  preserving  the  door  itself. 


Give  your  door  a  Yale  Door  Closer 

and  it  will  close  as  "Soft  as  Cotton 


f* 


The  Yale  Reversible  Door  Closer  is  a  really  wonderful  me- 
chanical device.  You  cannot  see  the  insides  of  it— the  compact, 
perfected  mechanism  that  enables  it  to  give  you  years-long, 
constant  service.  And  you  don't  need  to.  You  know  its  trade- 
mark "Yale"  is  the  best  guarantee  that  inlo  it  has  gone  the 
conscience  of  its  makers — the  pride  in  leadership  that  has  made 
"Yale"  the  universal  standard  for  half  a  century  whether  it 
dignifies  Yale  Cylinder  Night  Latches,  Padlocks,  Builders'  Locks 
and  Hardware,  Bank  Locks,  Chain  Blocks  or  Electric    Hoists. 


Yale  Cylinder  Ninlil   I.alch 


Block 
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prayers  for  the  salvation  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  prayer-meeting  over,  Sandford 
would  weigh  anchor  and  the  Coronet  would 
sail  on. 

It  was  a  woman  refugee,  taken  aboard 
from  the  abandoned  eolony  at  Jerusalem, 
who  finally  broke  up  the  prophet's  mastery 
of  the  situation.  She  demanded  to  be  put 
ashore,  and  when  Sandford  refused,  she 
communicated  with  friends,  who  informed 
United  States  authorities.  After  a  brief 
investigation  the  authorities  ordered  the 
maritime  patrol  to  watch  out  for  Sandford's 
craft  arid  release  the  woman. 

The  Coronet  returned  to  Portland,  and 
Sandford  saved  the  situation  by  releasing 
his  unwilling  passenger.  But  his  Wander- 
lust was  not  satisfied,  and  a  large  craft, 
the  barkentine  Rebecca  Crowell,  seven  hun- 
dred tons,  was  added  to  the  gospel  fleet 
under  the  name  of  the  Kingdotm^.  With 
fresh  cohorts  of  followers  on  board,  Sand- 
ford took  the  bridge  again  in  his  purple 
robe,  and  set  sail  for  Africa. 

Somewhere  ofT  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
the  Kinqdom  ran  afoul  a  rocky  promontory 
and  spilled  her  passengers  on  an  unfriendly 
shore.  Several  weeks  later  the  Coronet 
picked  up  the  Kingdom's  party  in  a  little 
English  settlement.  Sandford  started 
northward  up  the  coast,  but  changed  his 
course  a  week  later,  saying  the  Almighty 
had  ordered  him  to  return  and  burn  the 
wreck  of  the  Kingdom  as  a  sacrifice.  This 
he  did.  Then  the  Coronet  resumed  its 
coiirse  again. 

The  day's  ration  aboard  was  a  crust  of 
bread  and  a  cup  of  water  for  the  crew. 
Sandford  fared  better,  his  cabin  being  filled 
with  provisions  of  various  kinds.  One 
night,  Paine,  unable  to  resist  the  hunger 
that  gnawed  at  his  vitals,  crept  into  Sand- 
ford's  cabin  and  approached  some  of  the 
food-stores.  The  second  time  he  tried  it 
he  was  caught  and  put  in  irons. 

The  crew  was  in  a  desperate  way  for  food. 
Scurvy,  that  dreaded  disease  of  the  sea,  was 
beginning  to  break  out.  Then  the  Coronet, 
water-logged  and  slow -moving,  became  a 
beggar,  a  mendicant  upon  the  high  seas. 

Ship-news  reporters  at  New  York  began 
to  hear  tales  of  the  Coronefs  methods. 
Late  in  September,  1911,  the  Red  Star 
liner  LajAand,  met  Sandford's  craft  92.5 
miles  east  of  Sandy  Hook  and  Jiove  to  in 
answer  to  signals  of  distress.  The  Coronet's 
pennants  read,  "Short  of  provisions  and 
starving." 

Later  it  "was  recalled  aboard  the  Lapland 
that  the  Coronet  had  acquired  quite  a  habit 
of  holding  up  steamships  and  begging  food. 
A  P^rench  liner  had  been  the  "goat"  a  few 
days  \)efore.  The  Lapland  sent  out  a  wire- 
less report  to  the  President  Grant,  of  the 
Hamburg-American  line,  astern  and  east- 
bound,  that  no  more  food  was  needed 
aboard  the  Coronet. 

Paine  says  Sandford  would  order  all 
hands  not  working  at  the  pumps  to  pray 
for  food.  Whenever  a  steamship  appeared 
on  the  horizon,  Sandford  would  announce 
their  prayers  iuid  been  answered  and  pro- 
ceed to  fly  signals  of  distress. 

At  this  time  the  Coronet  was  bound  for 
(hcenland,  whither  Saiulford  declared  he 
had  been  directed  by  (Jod  to  spend  the 
wiiilcr  among  the  nortluTn  heathen.  Once 
out  of  the  st('aiuslii|)  track,  the  food  gave 
out  again.  Scurvy  renewed  its  attack. 
Battered  and  sea-fouled,  her  topmasts 
gone,  lu^r  hull  riddled  with  the  borings  of 
the   deadly    toredo   worm,   and   leaking  a 
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thousand  strokes  an  hour,  the  Coronet  was 
in  a  bad  way  when  Sandf  ord  at  last  changed 
her  course  from  Greenland  to  Portland. 
One  by  one,  eight  members  of  the  crew  suc- 
cumbed to  scurvy  and  died,  the  bodies 
being  sewn  in  sacks,  weighted  with  lead 
and  thrown  overboard  with  scant  ceremony. 
Praying  and  pumping  for  dear  life,  the  des- 
perate band  finally  put  into  Portland 
harbor. 

There  Sandford  was  arrested,  first  on  a 
civil  suit  brought  by  the  woman  he  had 
detained  aboard  the  ship  two  years  against 
her  will;  then,  by  Federal  authorities  on  a 
charge  of  manslaughter  for  the  death  of  the 
eight  members  of  his  crew. 

Paine,  weak  and  emaciated,  was  carried 
from  the  ship  to  Portland  hospital,  where  h^-! 
lay  for  six  weeks  before  he  regained  strength 
enough  to  return  to  active  life.     Sandford 
was  indicted  by  a  Federal  grand  jury  for 
keeping  his  shx^  at  sea  when  he  could  have 
reached    port    and    obtained    provisions. 
Later  he  was  sentenced  to  ten  years  in  the 
Federal  penitentiary  at  Atlanta.    After  two 
years  his  sentence  was  commuted,  howeve^". , 
■for  good  behavior,  and  he  is  back  at  SMloM)!; 
now,  at  the  head  of  his  flock. 


VIENNA  PAYING  THE  TRAGIC   PRICE 
OF  WAR  AND  DEFEAT 

'  I  ^  HE  once  gay  capital  of  Austria  pre- 
-*•  sents  to-day  an  appalling  pictui'e  of 
the  tragic  effects  of  war.  There  is  no  food, 
no  fuel,  no  employment,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  city's'  people  are  said  to 
be  so  undernourished  that  there  is  grave 
danger  of  wholesale  starvation.  There  are 
fhildren  in  Vienna  who  have  never  seen  o? 
tasted  milk,  and  the  infant  death-rate  is 
showing  a  tragic  increase.  The  first  thidgs 
a  stranger  notices  oj^the  streets  of  the 
city,  we  are  told,  are  the  listlessness, 
languid  movements,  and  dull  eyes  of  the 
people.  They  don't  walk  with  alacrity, 
and  no  "pep"  is  discernible  anywhere. 
It  is  also  noticeable  that  in  this  city  of  a 
couple  6f  million  there  are  no  stout  people. 
Those  who  in  former  times  carried  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  avoirdupois  have  lost 
air  the  excess,  "so  that  their  clothes  no 
longer  fit  them  snugly,  but  hang  in  folds." 
Hordes  of  ragged  children,  their  faces 
pinched  with  hunger  and  cold,  gather 
about  the  doors  of  fashionable  shops  and 
beg  for  food.  Such  food  as  is  obtainable 
is  of  an  inferior  quality  and  sells  at  exorbi- 
tant prices.  It  is  said  that  even  bankers 
and  other  business  men  who  know  the  city 
and  the  suburban  markets  thoroughly  find 
it  flifficult  to  procure  meats,  and  flour  and 
m^  are  on  a  ration  to  everybody,  rich 
or '•poor.  "We  cut  our  bread-ration  into 
cubes  and  lay  aside  so  many  for  each  meal," 
one  man  told  Maj.  Sherman  M.  Craiger, 
who  visited  Vienna  recently,  and  furnishes 
an  account  of  Viennese  conditions  in  The 
Sun  and  New  York  Herald.  "If  the 
children  come  in  from  school  hungry  and 
beg  for  something  to  eat,  there  is  nothing 
to  give 'them;  every  scrap  must  be  por- 
tioned out  for  the  daily  meals.     We  are  so 


Tie  National  Cement 


'VT'OUR  satisfaction  is  dependent  not 
^  only  on  the  commodity  which  you 
purchase,  but  on  your  relations  with 
the  man  from  whom  you  buy. 

Lehigh  is  a  nationally  distributed 
cement  of  highest  quality.  The  dealers 
from  coast  to  coast  who  sell  Lehigh 
have  been  sele^ed  because  of  those 
qualifications  which  assure  you 
satisfaction. 

The  Lehigh  sign  is  the  sign  of  satis- 
faction. Look  for  it  on  the  dealer's 
warehouse. 

fEHIGH  PORTLAND 
CEMENT  COMPANY 

AUentown,  Pa.      Chicago,  lU.      Spokane,  Wn. 

New  York,  N.Y.     Boston,  Mass>     Philadelphia,  Pa.     Buffalo,  N.Y. 
V    u.  Jacksonville,  Fla.     Kansas  Gity/Mo.     Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Newcastle,  Pa.       Omaha,  Neb.       Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Mason  City,  Iowa  Richmond,  Va, 

15^  MILLS 

Jrom  COAST  to  COAST 
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This  actual  photograph,  taken  at  night,  shows  a  portion 
of  the  Goodyearjactories  at  Akron  under  full  production 


Copyright  1920,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Kubber  Co. 
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A  Continuous  Process 

of  Betterment 
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THE    present  conspicuous   goodness  of  Goodyear 
Cord  Tires  has  origin  in  a  type  of  bettering  effort 
pursued  by  this  Company  through  many  years. 

Out  of  this  effort  emerged  such  important  developments 
as  the  first  American  tire-making  machine  and  the 
standard  straight-side  casing  of  today. 

Out  of  it,  too,  came  the  original  Goodyear  detachable 
rim,  the  safe  and  reliable  piano-wire  tire-base,  the 
efficient  All -Weather  Tread. 

The  perfected  Goodyear  Cord  Tire  principle  itself,  as 
applied  now  in  both  passenger  car  and  truck  equipment, 
likewise  arrived  from  this  source. 

At  no  other  time  since  the  beginning  of  this  business 
has  this  continuous  process  of  betterment  attained  the 
scope  and  importance  surrounding  it  today. 

At  no  other  time  has  it  so  effectively  touched,  and 
enriched,  and  benefited  every  phase  of  the  material 
and  manufacture  of  our  products  as  now. 

Its  fruits  in  the  present  Goodyear  Cord  Tire  are  an 
immense  capacity  for  service  and  a  record  of  tire 
accomplishment  unique  in  the  world. 

Because  Goodyear  Tires  and  the  sincere  conservation 
service  behind  them  aflFord  uncommon  satisfaction,  more 
people  ride  on  GoodyearTires  than  on  any  other  kind. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Offices  Throughout  the  World 
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EN  select  HALLMARK  SHIR  TS  because 
of  their  Quality  Materials,  Careful  Work- 
manship, Dependable  Models  and  Patterns 
of  Vat  colors  that  will  not  fade. 


Leading  Retailers  are  now  showing  the  new  HALLMARK  Shirts  in  an 
endless  variety  of  desirable  Patterns — in  Pure  Silk,  Silk  Stripes,  fine  French 
Percales  and  Madras  fabrics;  made  with  Neck  Bands — also  w^ith  Detached 
Starched  or  Detached  Soft  Collars  to  match. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  HALLMARK. 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 

MAKERS    OF    SLIDEWELL    COLLARS  AND    HALLMARK    UNDERWEAR 
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hungry  all  the  time  that  we  could  eat  our 
entire  bread-ration  at  once,  but  that  would 
leave  nothing  for  the  other  meals."  To 
quote  Major  Craiger: 

The  middle  class  felt  the  pinch  severely. 
The  only  way  in  which  they  could  pro- 
vide sufficient  food  was  by  sacrificing  in- 
surance policies,  modest  savings,  heir- 
looms, or  jewels  and  homes.  University 
professors  told  me  that  it  took  all  of  their 
salaries  to  buy  food  for  their  families, 
and  even  then  they  could  not  get  enough. 
It  was  necessary  to  sell  their  propertj"^  to 
eke  out  their  earnings,  merely  to  exist. 

As  for  the  great  mass  of  working  people, 
they  were,  and  are,  in  misery,  due  to 
hunger  and  unemployment.  Approxi- 
mately a  hundred  thousand  of  them — say  a 
population  equivalent  to  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
— are  out  of  work,  due  to  a  lack  of  coal 
and  raw  materials  for  the  factories.  With- 
out employment  there  is,  of  course,  no 
money  in  their  pockets;  altho  nothing 
they  could  earn  would  suffice  to  buy  them 
enough  food  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether. The  poor  of  Vienna  are  not  only 
hungry,  but  starving. 

The  head  porter  of  the  Hotel  Ham- 
merand,  where  I  stopt,  told  me  that  he 
had  had  beef  in  his  home  but  once  in  a 
period  of  three  months.  "Our  last  bit  of 
pork  was  in  the  distribution  of  two  weeks 
since,"  he  went  on.  "For  thirteen  days 
past  my  wife  and  I  have  eaten  no  meat. 
It  is  announced  this  week  that  there  will 
be  a  distribution  of  American  salted  pork 
to  all  citizens  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 
deka  (one-half  pound)  apiece.  This  is 
much  more  than  we  received  at  the  last 
sale,  as  our  allotment  then  was  only  one- 
tenth  of  a  pound. 

"Up  to  the  present  we  each  have  been 
allowed  from  four  to  six  pounds  of  pota- 
toes a  month.  This  is  all  the  authorities 
are  able  to  undertake  to  furnish  us,  and 
even  on  this  limited  allowance  they  fall 
short.  We  sometimes  pick  up  a  small 
quantity  of  dried  herring,  but  this  is  very 
tiying  on  the  digestion.  Butter  and  cheese 
are  out  of  the  question  for  the  poor,  while 
the  prices  of  eggs,  jams,  and  marmalade 
are  prohibitive.  Every  day  we  have  to 
fall  back  on  cabbage  and  sauerkraut,  and 
we  are  sick  of  that  sort  of  food."  • 

To  make  matters  worse,  there  is  little 
coal  in  Vienna,  and  many  factories  have 
to  shut  down  temporarily.  They  _  burn 
tan-bark  to  keep  the  boilers  from  fret^zing. 
The  gas-plant  is  xmable  to  operate  without 
coal,  and  there  arc  no  lights.  Candles  are 
not  to  be  had.  Most  of  the  tenements  use 
gas  for  cooking,  so  that  there  is  no  way 
in  which  any  one  can  cook  anything  now. 

The  food  shortage  is  no  less  ai)parent  in 
the  hotels  than  elsewhere.  Vegetables  con- 
stitute the  principal  part  of  the  menu, 
tho  a  feeble  attempt  is  made  to  camouflage 
tile  lack  of  variety  by  preparing  the  old 
standbys  in  many  different  ways  and 
gi\'ing  the  results  new  and  interesting 
names.     We  read: 

The  very  least  that  one  could  buy  two 
meals  a  day  for  at  the  Haninu^rand  was 
•14,  and  this  comprised  a  watery  soup,  fat 
pork,  spinach,  and  carrots.  All  a  guest 
could  purchase  was  four  or  five  stereotj'jx'd 
courses,  barely  enougli  to  tide  one  over 
until  the  next  meal. 
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The  Hammerand  is  an  old  hotel  in  the 
Floriangasse,  but  it  was  unable  to  find 
anything  but  the  scantiest  fare.  Fonnerly 
the  menu  offered  a  choice  of  a  dozen 
vegetables,  but  now  there  are  only  seven 
varieties  and  some  of  these  are  make- 
believe.  For  example,  they  list  kale,  cole- 
slaw, and  sauerkraut,  and  spinach,  car- 
rots, and  cabbage. 

It  was  once  possible  to  order  any  one 
of  a  dozen  varieties  of  fowl,  but  rot  even 
chicken  is  obtainable.  A  slab  of  fat  salt 
pork  is  all  that  can  be  had  from  the  once 
famous  smoke-houses.  There  is  no  fish, 
beef,  or  mutton,  and  only  a  morsel  of  veal. 
Unhappily  the  latter  is  scarcely  eatable, 
as  it  is  too  young.  In  place  of  the  half- 
dozen  tempting  cold  meats  formerly 
offered  one  can  get  only  a  bit  of  horse  meat. 
Three  salads  in  place  of  ten  once  served, 
five  or  six  compotes  insufficiently  sweet- 
ened, no  cheese,  fruit,  or  cake — this  is  the 
Bad  come-down  for  the  gay  and  laughter- 
loving  Viennese  who  Mark  Twain  found 
were  such  good  company  at  banquets  and 
dinners. 

At  the  Grand,  Bristol,  Atlantis,  and 
other  hotels  food-conditions  are  no  better. 
The  Opernrestaurant  listed  forty-four 
different  dishes  on  its  menu,  but  this  is 
deceptive,  as  there  are  so  many  combina- 
tions of  cabbage,  sauerkraut,  cole-slaw,  and 
similar  unsubstantial  courses.  The  prices 
ranged  higher,  and  two  meals  cost  from 
S6  to  $8. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  high-pi-iced 
restaurants  like  the  Trocadero  are  able  to 
offer  a  few  extra  dishes  one  overhears 
gossip  about  the  "protection"  these  eating- 
places  are  supposed  to  enjoy.  This  is 
presumed  to  be  a  form  of  official!  favor,  as 
a  result  of  which  the  restaurants  are  able 
to  get  hold  of  more  food  than  individuals. 
A  careful  inquiry,  however,  fails  to  dis- 
close the  existence  of  such  a  traffic. 

Peasants  are  said  to  be  smuggling  food 
into  Vienna  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of 
the  police,  but  naturally  it  is  difficult  to 
come  upon  such  practises.  The  managers 
of  the  high-priced  restaurants  told  me  that 
they  stood  ready  at  all  times  to  pay  as 
much  or  more  to  the  country  folk  than 
they  could  obtain  elsewhere  for  their 
vegetables.  Some  of  the  wealthier  busi- 
ness men  make  a  practise  of  buying  any 
kind  of  food  from  any  source. 

One  banker  said  he  had  just  purchased 
a  sack  of  rice  from  an  Italian  officer. 
Naturally  necessity  knows  no  law,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  abnormal  prices 
for  foodstuffs  in  Vienna  are  being  taken 
advantage  of  by  every  peasant  and  selfish 
outsider. 

Each  traveler  arriving  in  Vienna  must 
open  his  baggage  at  the  railway-station, 
and  the  police  are  instructed  to  confiscate 
anything  in  the  way  of  food  which  is  not 
clearly  intended  for  individual  consump- 
tion. However,  the  facilities  for  examin- 
ing trunks  and  bags  are  necessarily  limited, 
and  I  Avas  told  that  by  means  of  false 
bottoms  and  other  devices  much  food  is 
smuggled  into  the  city  and  disposed  of  at 
fabulous  prices. 

"  The  high  prices  in  restaurants  have 
caused  Vienna  to  become  a  city  of  lunch- 
carriers.  A  large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation carry  their  midday  meal  along  with 
them.  The  food  is  largely  make-believe, 
however,  and  the  result  is  shown  in  the 
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^~^r  that 
I         n  nuncrrtj  J^eeliriqr 

-  Here's  an  appetizing 
and  economical  way  of 
satisfying  the  hunger  that 
comes  between  meals. 
PLANTERS  PENNANT 
SALTED  PEANUTS  are 
as  wholesome  as  they  are 
delicious,  and  easily  di- 
gested, too. 

Open  a  box  or  jar  of 
PENNANTS  and  see  with 
what  zest  they  are  en- 
joyed to  the  last  nut.  In 
the  glass  jar  they  are 
guaranteed  to  be  fresh 
and  crisp  if  the  lid  is  on 
tight,  regardless  of  how 
long  they  have  been  on 
the  dealer's  shelves  or  in 
}our  possession.  No  other 
salted  peanuts  are  always 
fresh  and  crisp. 

TO  DEALERS :  If  you  are  unable  to  obtain  PLANTERS 
PENNANT  PEANUTS,  write  to  us  at  once,  giving  name 
and  address  of  your  jobber,  and  we  will  advise  you  how  to  obtain 
them  promptly. 


10-oz.  jar,  50c. 

6-oz.  jar,  35c. 

Glassine  bag,  5c. 

(In  the  Eastern  Section) 

PLANTERS  NUT  8e 
CHOCOLATE  CO., 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
Suffolk,  Va. 


PJNjryiT  PE»NUT& 


THE     NATIONAL    SALTED    PEANUT 
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Correct  Automobile  Lubrication 


Mobiloils 

yf  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

Gargoyle  IMobiloil';  for  engine 
lubrication  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A"  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "  E" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B"     Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

The  Chart  belowindicates  the  grade 
recommended  b\'  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company's  Board  of  Engineers.  The 
recommendations  cover  all  models 
of  both  passenger  and  commercial 
vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted.  If 
your  car  is  not  listed  in  this  partial 
Chart,  send  for  booklet  "Correct 
Lubrication"  which  lists  the  correct 
grades  for  all  cars. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Allen 

Auburn  (4  cy\. 
Auburn  (6  cyi. 
Auburn  ((>-;8) 

••  (6-}9BHTeeior-H) 
Auiotar  (2  cyl.), 
Bri&coe 

••      (8  cyl.).. 

Buick 

CadilUcCScyl.) 

Ca« 

Chalmers 

'•       (6-40) 
"       (6-Jo). 
Chandler  Six  — 
Chevrolet 


(8  cyl.) 
.(F.A.). 


Col. 
•■   (8  cyl.)  ......... 

Cuiuitn^um 

(8  cyl.)... 

Dart 

"    (ModclC) 

*■    {a  and  jK  ton). . 

Uodge  Brothers 

Dort 

Federal 

•■      (Mod.  S-X)... 

Federal  (special) 

fiat . 

Ford 

Franldia., 

Grant 

"     Coml.. 

"     (Model  IJ) 

Haynes 

"     (ijcyl.)...... 

fudsoa 

"      Super  Six. . . 

Hupmobile 

KcW  Springfield  — 
King 


(8  cyl 
tjomn; 


mcrci^t 

ICiticl  Kar 

"  (Model  48) 
-■       "  (ucyl.)... 

Lexington , 

Lippard  St^an 

*■         ■"      (Mod.M) 
"(Mod.MW) 

Locomobile   

McFartan 

Madiion 

"       (8cyl.) 

Marmon ;•.,,. 

Maxwell 

Mercer ,... 

."     (22-70) ,..:.. . 
MitcheU 

•  "      ,(8cyl.)  .^. 
Moline-Knighl ...... 

Monroe 

'■      (Mod.  M4).  . 

••      (Mod.S) 

Moon. 

Na.h 

"    (Mod.  671) 

.."    (Qiud) 

National  

••      (.a  cyl.).... 

Nelion   

Oakland 

"       (Bcyl.) 

Oldfmobile(4cyl.).  . 

(6cyl.S.. 

■■  .,    (Scyl.)  . 

Overland 

Packard 

■'      (u  cyl.) 

"      Commercial.. 

Paiie  (4  cyl.) 

•^    <6cyl.) 

"      (H6) 

"      (6-)«-j9) 

"      (6-40; 

Paige  (Cotn'l) 

PaletKro  

Peerieu 

„■•     (8tyi.) 

Pierce  Arrow 

"     Coml.. . 

Premier. .# 

Reial  

'   (8«l.)  

Renault  (V'rench) 

Reo      ..-. 

Riker    

Saxon  

Seld.n      ..: 

"     (K  ton)  

Simplex  Crane  

Slearni'Knifhl 

SiudebakcT  

Sluta    ,. 

Veliettcyl) 

•  (1  li  jXton)  .. 

_"     ().'  ion)     

Weticoit 

'■Vl.ite 

"     (Sixteen  Valve) 
While  (j  ton) 
Willyt-Kn.|hl 
Willyi  Six 
Winlrjn 


ptic 

E 

E 
Arc" 


A  A 
Arc  Arc 
All    Arc 


Arc   Arc 
A    Arc 


Many  Times  the  Proof 

What  the  Automobilist  can  learn 
from  the  User  of  Motor  Trucks 


THE  average  motor  truck 
consumes  in  a  year,  due 
to  greater  mileage  and  heavier 
duty,  many  times  as  much 
gasoHne  and  many  times  as 
much  lubricating  oil  as  the 
average  passenger  car. 

The  heavy  duty  conditions 
under  which  motor  trucks 
operate  subject  the  oil  to  a 
more  severe  test  than  in  pas- 
senger car  operation.  Poor  oil 
sho\^'s  up  i;ts  inferiority. 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils  show  up 
their  superiority,  economy  and 
efficiency. 

Hundreds  of  tests  are  made 
every  year  under  engineering 
supervision  to  determine  com- 
parative oil  values  based  on 
engine  results. 

In  test  after  test  of  this 
kind,  Gargoyle  Mobijloils 
demonstrate  their  superiority. 
When  compared  in  a  scientific 
way.  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  show 
greater  economy  in  use,  great- 
er freedom  from  carbon  and 
greater  protection  to  the  fric- 
tional  surfaces. 

In  Melbourne,  Australia, 
the  engine  of  one  omnibus 
using  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
was  taken  down  after  running 
100,000  miles.     All  frictional 


surfaces  were  found  in  perfect 
condition.  No  wonder  that 
American  supremacy  in 
Scientific  Lubrication  is  rec- 
ognized in  all  parts  of  the 
globe. 

Only  one  thing  counts— 
engi7ie  results.  Physical  tests 
of  the  oil  do  not  forecast 
engine  results.  Home  made 
tests  cannot  indicate  engine 
results.  ^  The  only  valuable 
test  is  the  test  of  service. 

Maximum  engine  results  are 
secured  only  when  scientific 
lubrication  is  employed.  Scien- 
tific lubrication  means  the  use 
of  an  oil  that  meets  with 
scientific  exactness  the  lubri- 
cating requirements  of  the 
engine.  The  oil  must  be  cor- 
rect in  body  and  high  in 
quality  to  meet  the  test  of 
service. 

There  are  between  190  and 
490  frictional  surfaces  in  your 
engine.  Every  one  must  be 
protected  by  a  scientifically 
correct  oil  film  if  you  are  to 
get  engine  results.  The  Chart 
will  solve  this  problem.  It  is 
printed  in  part  on  the  left.  A 
booklet,  "Correct  Lubrica- 
tion," containing  the  complete 
Chart  will  be  mailed  you  on 
request. 


JlGOj^^ 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  oj  motor 

DOMESTIC  BRANCHES: 


Now  York 

Chicago 


Boston 
Minnra])o!is 


Pliiladclpiiia 
liidian.'ipolis 


rittsburph  Detroit 

Kaii.sas  City,  Kan.       Dcs  Moines 


^ 


Ul 


m 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Sptrialirfn  in  thr  mnnufarturr  0/ high-orade 
luhrirants  for  rvrr,/  cUittH  of  nmrhinrru. 

OUtauuthle  rvf  rvivhrt  I-  in  tht  worltL 


T" 


NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 
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rNr 
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VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade 

lubricants  for  every  class  of  n-achinery. 

Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 


NEW  YORK;  U.  S.A. 
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E  Electric  Storage  BatteryCo. 


(4 


■■"■'3'.-    . 

]£xt6c''  Starting  and  Lighting  Batteries 


have  won  their^  high  place  in  the  regard  of  motor*  car  owners 
by"  coming  closest  to  giving  100%  freedom  from  batter}^  trouble 
and  expense.  They^  are  built  by  the  largest  maker*  of  storage 
batteries  in  the  world. 

**lBxibC**  Service  meets  every"   need  of  every   make  of 
starting  and  lighting  batter}^. 

There  is  an  "jBXi^C"  Service  Station  near  you.     Address  will  be  sent  on   request. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BAHERYCO 

The  largest  manufacturer  of  storage  batteries  in  the  world. 
1888  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  1920 


New  York 
Minneapolis 


Boston 
Cleveland 


Chicago 
Atlanta 


Washington 
Kansas  City 


Denver 
Pittsburgh 


San  Francisco 
Detroit 


St.  Louit 
Rochester 


\Ln^  in  i>  Hot  \ 


Special  Canadian  Representative,  Charles  E,  Goad  Engineering  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto  and  Montreal 

"3eIi^e,"    "1H\;cap=l£Ii^c,"    "1Ironcla6=lEIi^c,"   "Ubinsieiibc,"   "ablorlbc  Hccuiniilator" 
Batterienxre  made  by  thin  Company  for  every  storage  battery  purpose 


The  Electric  Storage  BatteryCo. 


LOOK   FOR 
THIS    SIGN 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


indications  of  undernourishment  seen  on 
all  sides: 

The  girl  who  sells  the  papers  in  the 
kiosk  on  the  corner  is  wan-appearing, 
with  dull  eyes  and  languid  movements. 
There  is  no  snap  in  the  step  of  the  sales- 
people in  the  large  shops.  A  long-con- 
tinued diet  of  the  make-believe  food  of 
Vienna  turns  out  undernourished  men, 
women,  and  children.  They  lack  blood 
and  sinew.  Natiu*ally  under  such  condi- 
tions none  can  thrive  or  accomplish  much 
work. 

The  watchman  at  the  National  Art 
Museum  told  me  that  he  had  lost  sixty 
pounds,  weighing  now  but  150.  There 
are  no  more  fat  men  in  Vienna.  The 
women-folk  are  all  becomingly  slender. 

A  tragic  aftermath  is  the  resulting 
incapacity  of  the  people.  Mothers  are 
unable  to  nurse  their  infants,  and  the 
death-rate  among  the  latter  is  shocking. 
Public  officials  can  not  properly  do  their 
work  on  the  scanty  diet.  It  is  pathetic 
that  Austria's  best  class  of  public  officials 
are  on  the  verge  of  physical  breakdown. 
Without  their  help  who  will  guide  the 
unhappy  country  along  the  ways  of  re- 
construction and  prosperity? 

The  only  animals  surviving  in  the 
menagerie  at  Schoenbrunn,  once  the  beauti- 
ful summer  palace  of  the  Austrian  em- 
perors, are  the  elephant  and  brown  bear. 
All  the  others  died  of  starvation  during 
the  past  year.  I  walked  for  several 
blocks  past  rows  of  empty  cages,  and 
listened  to  the  stories  of  how  the  food 
surplus  dwindled  until  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  feed  the  birds  and  animals. 
It  seemed  very  uiu-eal,  as  if  I  were  moving 
in  a  world  out  of  which  had  gone  all  hope. 

There  is  no  doubting,  however,  that 
Vienna  is  actually  on  her  last  legs,  as  far 
as  food  is  concerned.  I  tramped  many 
miles  along  the  streets  of  the  city  but 
saw  practically  nothing  on  display  in  the 
grocers'.  Occasionally  there  were  shredded 
salt  fish,  sauerkraut,  pickled  fish,  canned 
celery,  pickles,  and  carrots.  There  were 
indifferent  native  wines  and  excellent 
beer.  Now  and  then  one  comes  across 
some  coarse  cakes,  covered  with  a  brown 
substance  resembling  chocolate.  These  are 
literally  all  the  offerings,  as  the  staples 
are  practically  whoUj^  under  control  of  the 
Government,  which  undertakes  a  distribu- 
tion on  an  impartial  basis  at  cost. 

In  front  of  practically  every  grocer's 
windows  were  gathered  two  or  three  pei"- 
sons,  critically  inspecting  the  offerings. 
Every  housewife  eames  a  bag,  and  it  is 
only  by  unceasing  effort  that  she  manages 
occasionally  to  come  upon  some  little  extra 
for  the  family  table.  To  get  any  sugar- 
substitute,  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  an  official 
distributing-station  in  the  Amhof,  and 
there  one  may  find  long  cues  of  persons 
standing  in  line,  awaiting  their  chance  to 
buy  a  "sweet  strip."  This  resembles  a 
small  piece  of  brown  cake,  covered  with 
a  coating  of  sirup. 

But  by  far  the  most  harrowing  sight 
described  by  the  writer  is  that  of  the 
beggars  on  the  Viennese  streets.     He  saj's; 

One  can  not  walk  far  in  Vienna  without 
eneounteriug  hordes  of  hungry  people 
asking  for  bread.  In  the  Kaerntnerstrasse, 
where  are  located  the  most  expensive 
shops,    the    Graben    and    other    business 
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streets,  the  poor  beg  in  droves.  I  never 
in  my  life  saw  such  heart-breaking  distress 
as  among  the  Viennese  poor. 

A  squad  of  children  assemble  about  the 
door  of  a  fashionable  shop,  their  clothing 
dirty  and  shabby  and  their  faces  pinched 
with  the  hunger  and  cold.  Let  a  customer 
emerge  from  the  store,  and  these  youngsters 
Mali  make  a  bee-line  for  the  door.  They 
literally  surround  one,  and  cry  out  in  shrill 
tones  for  help. 

Involuntarily  you  hand  out  coins  or 
bills  on  all  sides,  while  inwardly  jou 
invoke  maledictions  on  the  base  rulers 
who,  imder  the  old  regime,  brought  down 
the  Austrians  to  ruin  and  want. 
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JAPANESE  INVADERS   OF  THE  COD- 

FISH  INDUSTRY  ON  OUR 

WEST  COAST 

"D  OMANCE  has  written  a  long  chapter 
•'-^  in  the  histor.y  of  the  Pacific  codfi§h 
industry,  and  now  tragedy,  it  seems,  is 
likely  to  bring  the  story  to  a  close.  At 
least,  according  to  The  Pacific  Fisherninn, 
the  whole  industry  "is  now  threatened 
with  final  extinction  by  an  invasion  from 
the  Orient."  Even  the  Massachusetts 
coast  and  the  Newfoundland  Banks  are 
in  danger,  via  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
sacred  cod,  so  long  coupled  with  the  bean 
as  part  of  Boston's  distinctive  diet,  may 
be  supplied  by  Jap  fishermen;  for  the 
little  wise  men  of  the  East  can  furnish  this 
staple  fish  at  a  price  which  the  American 
fishermen  can  not  duplicate,  and  even  now 
they  are  prepared  to  invade  the  American 
market.  During  the  last  two  seasons 
Japanese  schooners  have  been  employed 
in  transporting  codfish  to  American  ports 
either  from  Japan  or  direct  from  the 
fishing  -  groiuids  in  the  Okhotsk  Sea  and 
vicinity,  and  soon,  it  is  expected,  that 
country  will  be  able  to  supply  all  the  cod- 
fish that  can  be  absorbed  by  American 
and  other  markets.     We  read  further: 

Each  season,  for  several  years  past, 
Japanese  fishery  experts,  either  as  officials 
or  representing  private  companies,  have 
visited  the  United  States  in  search  of  in- 
formation. Not  only  have  thej'  kept 
close  watch  of  the  most  modern  and  ef- 
fective fishing  methods,  but  they  have  also 
made  a  systematic  study  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  fish  for  both  domestic  and  ex- 
port markets,  and  the  peculiarities  and 
preferences  of  these  markets.  Besides 
making  inquiries  openly  wherever  in- 
formation could  be  had,  these  men  have 
entered  fishing  and  curing  stations,  pack- 
ing plants,  etc.,  in  the  guise  of  cooks  or 
laborers,  surreptitiously  familiarizing  them- 
selves with  the  inside  workings  of  the  in- 
dustry, acquiring  technical  knowledge  in 
all  departments,  and  looking  always  for 
favorable  openings  to  enter  the  competitive 
field. 

Before  entering  the  American  market, 
however,  it  was  necessary  to  train  a  large 
foi'ce  of  Japanese  workmen  in  methods  of 
curing  adapted  to  this  trade,  which,  of 
course,  requires  time.  Meanwhile  some 
of  the  Japanese  codfish  -  producers  com- 
menced preparing  stockfish  according  to 
European  methods.  While  the  quantity 
of  such  goods  used  in  the  United  States  is 
not  extremely  large,  there  is  a  fairly  re- 
gular   demand    among    certain   classes    of 


John  J.  Hoppes  Residence 
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Howto  Save  Money 

On  Your  Home 


Build  it  so  it  can't  be 
anything  but  permanent 
— build  it  so  it  can't  be 
anything  but  fire  safe. 
Build  it  throughout  of 
Natco  Hollow  Tile.  Costs 
less  than  brick  or  concrete 
and  but  little  more  than 
frame  construction  with 
its  continual  repair  ex- 
pense and  constant  fire 
risk. 

NATCO  HOLLOWTn^ 


Finally,  be  sure  that  the  hollow 
tile  you  buy  is  the  genuine  trade- 
marlEed  product.  Each  piece  of  tile 
is  imprinted  with  the  name  NATCO 
to  insure  you  that  you  are  getting 
a  reliable,  permanent  and  fire-safe 
building  material.  Aslt  y'  ur  local 
building  supply  dealer  for  further 
information. 
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NATIONAL  FIRE  •  PRC5)1=1NG 
COMPANY 


128  Federal  St.,      Pittiburg, 

N-6 


:/ 


EYES  ARE  PRICELESS 
INSURE  THEM 


Emeralite 

Daylight 

Attachment 

changes  ordinary 
electric  light  into 
soft  daylight.  Ask 
to  tee  it. 


With 

Daylight 

Attachment 

WHAT  YOUR  EYES  NEED 

is  a  Hgiit  correct  in  (|ualit\'  as  well  as  intensity. 
Nature  never  intended  us  to  wutk  in  artificial  light. 
Tlie  new  Daylight  Attachment  is  a  simple,  inexpen- 
sive device  that  can  be  apr'ied  to  any  Emeralite. 
Makes  ordinary  electric  light  more  restful  to  the 
eyes.  Ask  your  office  supply  or  electrical  dealer  to 
show  you  tiie  Emeralite  with  Daylight  Attachment. 

Write  far  interestine  hookht  deicrihint 
thii  ntw  Idea  in  Lighting 

H.  G.  McFADDIN  &  CO..  34  Warren  St.,  New  Toric 
Makers  of  LightloK  Devices  since  Wi 


KIND  TO  THE  EYES 
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KANDOLI'H  CHVRCHU.I. 

Kn^lnnX I  j^reaielt  aulilnrit\ 
tin  tuTiiittire 

"  Instead  of  the  usual  ,kntiii- 
likc  iooii'i-r  rabitift.  Air. 
hJisoii't  dfiij^nei  i  ha-ve  mc- 
iceded  in  fttittitif^  the  ihaiaclcr 
andftctinn  uj' tin  hcU  peri'id! 
into  hit  ft/njiKj'^iiXf'fi  can't. 
Thetf  graceful  and  artiuir 
produifiotis  ii'ili  he  hailed 
with  delight  b\  aii  tiho  can 
afford  them,  aid  iviil  caiisi 
Mr.  Ediiot/'i  new  /jhotitj- 
^raf/h  to  be  r'ecciTed  in  mant 
houui  IV  here  leu  ivofthy 
machinei  have  ml  been  ':cel- 
romed  heretofore.'" 


^2j^^^-i 


UJl 
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The  Arts  That  Make  Your 
House   a  Cultured  Home 

THE  subtle  magic  that  changes  a  house  into  a  home 
where  you  love  to  dwell,  is  found  largely  in  two 
arts,  music  and  furniture.  When  you  choose  your 
phonograph  choose  it  for  what  it  can  give  of  both. 

A  phonograph's  value  as  a  musical  instrument  can 
be  measured  only  by  its  realism.  Thomas  A.  Edison 
spent  three  million"dollars  in  research  work  to  develop 
a  phonograph  so  realistic  that  its  reproduction  of  an 
artist's  singing  or  playing  cannot  be  detected  from  the 
original,  when  heard  in  direct  comparison.  The  result 
is  the  New  Edison,  "The  Phonograph  With  a  Soul." 
It  literally  Re-Creates  music  and  the  United  States 
Government  has  given  Mr.  Edison  the  exclusive  right 
to  use  the  word  "  Re'Creation  "  in  connection  with 
the  reproduction  of  all  forms  of  music. 

THE  absolute  realism  of  this  new  phonograph  has 
been  established  by  tests  with  fifty  different  artists 
before  three  million  people,  who  were  unable  to  detect 
a  difference  between  any  artist's  voice  or  instrumental 
performance  and  the  New  Edison's  Re'Creation  of  it. 
These  remarkable  tests  have  been  reported  in  more 
than  five  hundred  of  America's  leading  newspapers. 

The  New  Edison  not  only  gives  you  the  literal 
Re-Creation  of  an  artist's  voice  or  instrumental  per' 

formance,  but  it  also  adds 
to  your  home  an  exquisite 
piece  of  period  furniture. 


0 


.Ml' 111  CEJN'njRY  ENGLISH 

(A,iam) 
.  (lyjH .—  I7QJ) 
The  Adam  Inothcn  Tirre  iiifiu- 
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If  you  love  music,  you  probably  appreciate  fine 
furniture. 

Furniture  enjoyed  its  Golden  Age  in  the  i8th 
Century.  Chippendale,  Sheraton,  Heppelwhite  and 
their  contemporaries  were  then  creating  what  are 
today  known  as  the  period  designs.  These  master^ 
pieces  have  stood  until  this  day  as  the  highest  expres' 
sion  of  furniture  art. 

THERE  is,  then,  only  one  way  through  which  a  phonograph 
can  enrich  the  decorative    art   of  your    home.     Its    cabinet 
design  must  be  derived  from  a  pure  period  source. 

This  is  precisely  the  viewpoint  from  which  Edison's  designers 
created  the  cabinets  for  the  New^  Edison.  -They  went  to  the 
original  sources  of  every  representative  period  and  chose  its  finest 
examples.     They  established  seventeen  different  designs  in  all. 

The  entire'  wealth  of  furniture's  Golden  Age  is  yours  to 
choose  from.  You  can  have  a  New  Edison  cabinet  which  ex' 
presses  the  dignity  of  England's  best  periods,  or  the  elegance  of 
France  in  its  most  luxurious  days,  or  the  esthetic  beauty  of  Italy's 
inspired  furniture  art. 

WHICHEVER  cabinet  you  select,  your  choice  will  have  the 
endorsement  of  Miss  Elsie  de  Wolfe  and  Lady  Randolph 
Churchill.  In  the  minds  of  these  two  women,  considered  the 
greatest  furniture  authorities  in  the  world,  the  New  Edison  stands 
supreme.  Stray  period  motifs  are  easily  borrowed  ;  but  Edison 
cabinets  preserve  entire  the  characteristics  and  feeling  of  the  Old 
World's  master  designers.  The  workmanship  embodied  in  these 
Edison  cabinets  is  a  monument  to  the  beautiful  craftsmanship  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

The  New  Edison  gives  all  that  is  in  music  and  all  that  is  in 
furniture  art.  May  we  send  you,  with  our  compliments,  our  in- 
teresting  book  on  music  and  furniture. 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  Incorporated,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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Health,  the  Greatest 
Human  Asset 

Good  health  is  essential  to  the 
enjoyment  of  life  and  to  the 
efficient  conduct  of  our  busi- 
ness affairs. 

Dyspepsia  and  other  mild 
forms  of  indigestion  are  often- 
times the  forerunners  in  un- 
dermining the  health  of  men 
and  women. 

Beeman's  Original  Pepsin 
Gum  has  been  found  gener- 
ally effective  in  maintaining 
good  digestion. 
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trade;  and  the  shutting  off  of  European 
supplies  by  the  war  offered  a  favorable 
opening  to  the  Japanese.  A  limited 
quantity  was  brought  over  in  1916,  and  a 
considerable  tonnage  in  1917.  The  move- 
ment in  1918  was  curtailed  by  scarcity  of 
tonnage,  but  two  power-schooner  cargoes 
amounting  to  about  500  tons  were  landed 
at  Seattle  early  in  1919,  and  steamer  ship- 
ments since  then  have  been  numerous. 
While  those  who  have  handled  this  busi- 
ness have  been  rather  pessimistic  regarding 
the  outlook,  it  would  seem  that  Japanese 
stockfish  has  gained  a  sufficiently  firni 
foothold  in  the  market  to  displace  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  domestic  and 
European  product.  Oriental  stockfish-pro- 
ducers, however,  show  a  disposition  to  turn 
their  attention  in  future  to  the  salt-cod- 
fish industry,  where  the  market  has  greater 
possibilities. 

It  seems  that  the  Japanese  are  anxious 
to  furnish  America  with  all  our  codfish,  and 
to  provide  the  product  at  a  "pocket  price," 
that  is  to  say,  at  a  price  within  reach  of 
almost  anj'  purse.  The  situation  becomes 
acute  for  the  American  fisherman.  In  this 
connection  C.  P.  Hale,  president  of  the 
Union  Fish  Company,  in  an  interview 
given  out  at  San  Francisco,  said: 

"We  must  have  a  protective  tariff  or  go 
out  of  business.  The  Japanese  are  de- 
termined to  control  the  business  and  are 
perfectly  frank  about  it.  They  are  not 
satisfied  to  control  the  fishing  off  the  coast 
of  Siberia.  They  want  it  all.  It  is  only  a 
few  months  ago  that  the  representatives 
of  a  big  Japanese  concern  came  to  me  and 
requested  an  option  upon  om:  entire 
equipment — boats,  plants,  and  all.  We 
were  told  to  fix  our  own  price. 

"In  addition  they  offered  to  supply  us 
with  all  the  fish  we  wanted  and  the  price 
was  to  be  not  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent, 
under  the  lowest  cost  of  production  to  us 
now.     We  refused. 

"One  year  ago  we  had  a  cook  at  our 
station  at  Pirate  Cove — a  Japanese.  This 
man  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  wealthy 
men  of  Japan,  and  he  is  now  the  managing 
admiral  of  all  of  the  Japanese  fishing  fleets 
engaging  in  the  codfishing  industry  off  the 
Siberian  coast. 

"The  information  we  have  now  is  that, 
beginning  with  the  summer  of  1920,  the 
Japanese  expect  to  proceed  \\'ith  full  car- 
goes direct  from  the  coast  of  Siberia,  across 
the  Pacific,  through  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
thence  to  Boston  and  Gloucester,  the  real 
market  of  the  codfish. 

"They  will  sweep  the  codfishing  business 
of  New  England  out  of  existence.  Noth- 
ing can  save  tlu^  industry  now  managed  by 
American,  unless  we  get  a  protective 
tariff.  We  believe  that  if  the  folk  of 
Gloucester  can  be  mad(i  to  iniderstand  the 
situation  they  will  come  to  our  support  and 
Congress  will  respond.  Unless  this  is 
done  the  United  States  will  be  eating  only 
Japanese  codfish  in  a  few  years  and  the 
Newfoundland  Banlcs  and  others  will  be 
thrown  into  the  discard." 

The  policy  of  the  Japanese  Government 
is  to  extend  all  possible  aid  and  cooperation 
to  its  cod-fisheries,  "while  in  this  country 
the  industry  is  hampered  and  its  costs  in- 
creased by  heavy  taxes_  whenever  a  profit 
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is  made,  Avith  no  alloAA'ance  for  the  numer- 
ous 3'ears  of  loss  or  no  profits."     So, 

The  fishermen  are  naturally'  the  ojies 
likely  to  be  most  immediately  and  vitally 
affected  by  the  importation  of  oriental 
codfish,  as  the  first  effect  will  be  to  stop 
production  on  this  side,  tho  the  marketing 
companies  will  be  able  for  a  time  to  main- 
tain a  hold  by  selling  the  imported  fish. 
While  the  fishermen  have  not  yet  worked 
out  a  definite  i>olicy  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter, P.  B.  Gill,  secretary  of  the  Deep  Sea 
Fishermen's  Union,  says:  "  It  will  be  a  great 
loss  to  the  industry  if  the  Japanese  are 
permitted  to  get  hold.  Neither  business 
men  nor  fishermen  can  comjx'to  with 
them." 

SOME  "GARRULITIES  OF  AN 
OCTOGENARIAN  EDITOR" 

T  F  that  head-line  suggests  not  so  much  a 
^  dry  and  ponderous  way  of  looking  at 
things  as  a  certain  electrical  if  erudite  spar- 
kle, it  was  fittingly  chosen  by  Mr.  Henry 
Holt  to  head  some  remarks  about  himself 
in  The  Unpartizan  Review  (New  York).  ]Mr. 
Holt,  head  of  the  publishing  firm  of  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  edits  and  conti-ibntes  largely' 
to  this  magazine,  and,  in  general,  is  accused 
of  working  as  much,  and  having  about 
as  good  a  time,  as  if  he  were  twenty  years 
this  side  of  the  Biblical  three-scoi-e  and 
ten,  rather  than  a  decade  beyond  it.  The 
probable  reason  why  he  has  been  impor- 
tuned to  write  his  biographj',  he  decides,  is 
that  "as  I  am  eighty  years  old  and,  my 
friends  say,  singularly  young  for  my  age, 
I  must  know  something  worth  telling  about 
getting  old  and  keeping  young."  He  de- 
chnes  to  attempt  a  biogx-aphy  on  the  ground 
that  the  really  interesting  events  of  his  life 
could  not  be  A\Titten,  even  if  he  felt  impelled 
to  write  them.  However,  he  consents  to 
gossip  a  bit,  in  a  Ciceronian  way,  on  the 
pleasures  of  age  and,  in  a  less  classic  style, 
perhaps,  on  the  diet,  doctoring,  exercise, 
and  work  suitable  to  a  man  of  fourscore 
years.     To  quote  from  his  introduction: 

I  begin  with  what  I  suppose  to  be  the 
main  reasons  why  I  have  lived  so  much 
longer  and  remained  young  so  much  longer 
than  most  men.  And  here  at  the  outset  I 
find  myself  tempted  to  repeat  the  reason 
I  have  sometimes  banteringly  given  to 
friends  who  know  better — that  I  have  never 
done  any  work  or  had  any  trouble.  I  won- 
der if  every  man  does  not  think  that  he  has 
had  more  than  his  share  of  both!  This  I 
know,  however:  that  the  man  of  my  large 
acquaintance  who  lived  longest,  Avas  happi- 
est, and  diffused  most  happiness,  suffered 
most.     He  simply  rose  above  it. 

There  were  no  evidences  in  childhood 
that  he  was  to  live  so  long,  for,  he  says:  "It 
may  encourage  you  to  know  that  a  daguer- 
reotype of  me  at  six  represents  as  hollow- 
chested  and  unpromising  a  brat  as  you  can 
•well  imagine."  However,  he  worked  the 
chest  out  to  fair  prominence  and  once 
achieved  an  expansion  of  seven  inches, 
which,     colloquially     speaking,     is     some 
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expansion.  Nowadays  he  takes  calisthenie 
exercises  on  the  Swoboda  system.  Does 
he  use  the  weed  now  banned  in  Kansas? 
We  read  the  distinctly  quirky  answer: 

I  have  seldom  used  tobacco  to  excess. 
I  never  smoked  befoi'e  I  was  six  years  old, 
and  thence  only  at  rare  intervals  until  I 
was  nearlj-  eleven.  Then  I  went  to  a 
school  in  the  country  where  we  kept  pipes 
in  our  huts  in  the  woods  and  used  them 
prettj'  freely.  Between  twelve  and  thir- 
teen I  changed  schools,  and  until  after  sev- 
enteen smoked  only  in  vacations,  two  or 
three  cigars  a  day,  tho  about  the  end  of 
that  time  I  entered  college,  smoked  habitu- 
ally, and  in  one  vacation  found  I  was  run- 
ning over  twenty  cigars  a  day.  From  that 
time  until  I  was  about  sixty  I  averaged 
perhaps  four  or  five.  About  then  I  really 
did  begin  to  smoke.  My  good  doctor  ex- 
plained, as  I  have  recounted  in  an  earlier 
number  of  this  review^  that  it  takes  the 
average  system  about  twelve  hours  to  elim- 
inate tobacco,  and  that  if  it  then  has  four 
or  five  hours  absolute  freedom  from  it — six- 
teen or  seventeen  hours'  abstinence  in  all, 
it  vnll  stand  all  that  is  apt  to  be  put  into  it. 
But  not  the  slightest  whiff  must  be  taken 
in  the  off  hours.  Since  then  I  have  seldom 
smoked  before  dinner,  but  after  dinner  have 
smoked  all  I  wanted  to — usually  iouv  to  six 
cigars,  sometimes  a  dozen,  or  since  the  w^ar 
pinch,  their  equivalent  in  pipes.  Notliing 
but  the  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat 
has  made  any  objection.  The  doctor  tells 
me  that  the  test  of  excess  is  the  taste  of 
tobacco  persisting  till  morning.  It  hardly 
ever  has.  For  a  year  or  two,  however,  since 
I  took  up  the  pipe,  the  membranes  have 
objected  oftener,  and  the  inclination  has 
moderated.  I  confess  that  I  phrased  the 
beginning  of  these  confessions  regarding 
tobacco  to  amuse  myself  a  little  by  imagin- 
ing the  holy  hon'or  of  some?  of  my  readers. 
The  confessions  are  all  true,  however. 
Tobacco  can  be  a  poison,  but  I've  found  it 
a  mighty  slow  one.  There  is  occasionally 
a  person,  however,  who  should  never  touch 
it.  That  prince  of  octogenarians,  Joseph 
H.  Choatc,  exhorted  me  i\ot  to  smoke 
shortly  before  dinner,  and  I  am  confident 
he  was  right. 

When  I  was  about  forty  I  happened  on 
a  little  book  on  longevity  by  a  very  old 
English  surgeon  whose  name  I'm  sorry  I 
have  forgotten.  Books  on  long(!vity  don't 
all  seem  to  get  out  of  dat<'.  Tie  said  that 
tobacco  promoted  longevity  by  killing  the 
germs  of  influenza.  Before  that  I  had  oc- 
casionally knocked  off  smoking,  to  prove 
tliat  the  habit  was  not  mastering  me,  and 
also  before  that  I  had  had  several  bad  at- 
tacks of  infhicn/.a,  some  of  which  I  was 
able  to  locate  pretty  surely  in  the  times 
when  I  didn't  smoke.  Since  then  I  have 
never  passed  a  day  without  smoking,  and 
have  never  had  a  severe  attack  of  influenza. 

'(.'ello-playing  occupies  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  lunch;  then  comes  a  walk.  At 
lunch,  which  has  been  preceded  by  a  glass 
or  two  of  water,  he  eats  what  is  on  th/) 
table,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  his  digestion.  He  goes  slow  on 
meat,  and  for  t(!n  years  has  not  had  a  serious 
attack  of  gout.  He  reflects  on  custom  and 
habit  at  the  table: 

How  little  we  are  influenced  by  thinking 


as  compared  with  habit!  How  few  of  us 
reflect  at  table — I  never  did  until  I  had 
been  reflecting  for  more  years  than  people 
on  the  average  live,  but  now  I  reflect  every 
time  I  eat  meat — that  we  are  after  all  in 
that  respect  very  little  remov(>d  from  can- 
nibals— that  it's  a  queer  thing  for  a  refined 
woman  to  be  tearing  the  flesh  away  from 
a  murdered  fellow  ci'eature's  l>ones,  and 
eating  it.  But  alas!  Herbei't  Spencer  told 
me  that  he  tried  vegetarianism  for  a  time, 
and  found  he  couldn't  think.  But  Gilbert 
Murray  is  generally  regarded  as  something 
of  a  thinker,  and  he  told  me  that  he  .eats 
nothing  that  involves  the  direct  sacrifice 
of  animal  life.  Probably  his  thinking  is 
saved  by  eggs  and  milk  and  its  products. 
I  wonder  if  Spencer  annexed  them  to  his 
vegetable  bill  of  fare!  I  mustn't  omit  tell- 
ing you  before  getting  back  to  mj'  routine 
that  once  when  I  asked  Murray  about  his 
preferences  in  drink,  he  said:  '"Sometimes, 
in  paroxysms  of  riotous  dissipation,  I  get  as 
far  as  ApoUinaris." 

Since  I  reached  "the  Scotch-whisky  age," 
my  doctor  has  insisted  on  a  tablespoonful 
of  it  at  lunch  and  dinner.  American  whisky 
has  disagreed  with  me,  possibly  because  I 
drank  too  much  of  it  between  meals  in  my 
youth,  as  everybody  did  then.  But  it  is  a 
queer  fact  that  very  many  men  haA'e  an 
idiosyncrasy  of  digestion  against  one  or 
the  other.  In  my  late  twenties  and  early 
thirties,  when  I  worked  very  hard,  cham- 
pagne— a  split  at  dinner  every  day  for  a 
few  weeks — was  my  sovereign  defense 
against  dyspepsia,  of  which  I  had  the  ner- 
vouSj'variety.  A  son  of  the  president  of  the 
American  Temperajice  Society  told  me  at 
about  that  time  that  champagne  had  been 
his  salvation,  but  he  hadn't  told  his  father 
so.  From  my  eai'ly  thirties  to  my  forties 
I  drank  mainly  light  Burgundies;  later, 
principally  claret,  wh'te  wines  only  occa- 
sionally, until  gout  began  to  appear  toward 
seventy.  In  my  seventies  until  late  I  could 
take  champagne  once  in  ten  days  or  so,  but 
only  a  glass,  seldom  two,  and  now  I  touch 
it  at  my  peril.  Not  because  of  gout;  I've 
got  that  under,  but  because  of  the  secre- 
tions of  the  kidneys  irritating  the  mem- 
branes through  which  it  passes.  When  a 
man  reaches  the  Scotch-whisky  age  he'd 
better  stick  pretty  exclusively  to  that. 
I  haven't  been  able  to  digest  malt  liquors 
since  middle  life,  and  I  doubt  if  they  pro- 
mote longevity,  especially  if  one's  pursuits 
don't  keep  the  skin  very  active.  Cider  is 
about  the  worst  thing  for  gout,  as  the  people 
Avho  are  using  it  in  these  prohibition  times 
will  soon  learn  to  their  cost  and  that  of 
their  friends. 

By  the  way,  I  notice  that  dinners  don't 
"go"  as  they  used  to,  and  longevity  gains 
much  from  briskness  at,  dinntT. 

By  the  way,  again,'rve  noticed  in  at  least 
two  instanc(!S  that  doctors  born  in  Europe 
recommend  the  wines  of  their  homc!  r(>- 
gions,  and  don't  think  much  hygienically 
of  others;  and  these  opinions  were  offered 
men,  and  flatly  contradicted  eacli  other. 

Perhaps  all  this  ex])erience  with  alcohol, 
except  the  cider,  comes  too  late,  but  I  don't 
feel  quite  sure  that  prohibition  will  last  long. 

In  the  afternoon  comes  work,  with  ])er- 
haps  an  accompanying  snooze  or  two,  and 
aftcTward  tluTO  ar(!  the  papers  and  the 
club  and  periodicals,  over  which  he  can 
have  another  somnolent  rest.  But  it  must 
be  understood  that  there  really  is  work,  and 
that  there  is  also  plenty  of  (exercise.  A 
careful  mingling  of  work,  r<!st,  and  exercise 
is,  perhaps,  on(;""of  his  secrets  of  health  and 
happiness,  tho  he  finds  "the  price  of  a  long 


and  healthy  old  age  is  much  the  same  as 
the  price  of  liberty,  and  as  life  nears  its 
end  one  may  well  wonder  what  all  this  dis- 
cipline of  character  is  for,  if  it  is  just  about 
to  be  snuffed  out  pei'manentlj^"  Custom 
has  changed  in  regard  to  the  chief  meal  of 
the  day,  and  we  read: 

Dinner  is,  or  should  be,  a  mighty  serious 
subject.  I  was  astounded  to  read  in  The 
Nntion,  in  the  very  different  .daj.  s  when  it 
was  my  gospel,  something  to  the  effect  that 
dinner  is  the  highest  test  of  civilization. 
Were  the  palmj^  days  of  The  Nation  itself — 
the  days  of  Emerson,  Holmes,  Lowell,  and 
Longfellow,  of  Thack<^ray,  George  Eliot, 
Dickens,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Spencer, 
Darwin,  Huxley — days  of  civilization? 
Then  dinners  of  sixteen  courses  with  seven 
or  eight  wines  Avere  civilized:  for  such  we 
used  to  SAvallow  then,  and  a  few  of  us  still 
surAnve  to  tell  the  tale.  The  dinners  ta- 
pered down  until  the  Avar,  and  then  came 
doAvn  Avith  a  bump.  Don't  let  the  fact 
that  a  feAv  of  us  haA'e  survived  the  earlier 
dinners  encourage  you  to  get  back  to  such 
a  scale.  I'm  still  paying  for  mine  in  the 
necessity  for  constant  self-control,  and  a 
ruinous  consumption  of  digestive  tablets, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  that,  many  a  fit  of  stodgi- 
ness  and  depression,  and  little  touches  of 
neuralgia. 

Before  the  Avar-pinch  made  it  necessary 
for  me  to  do  more  of  my  personal  services 
than  I  can  Avell  spare  time  for,  I  habitually 
drest  for  dinner,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  it 
prolonged  my  life.  Business  cares  tended 
to  disappear  AA'ith  business  clothes,  and  din- 
ner was  more  of  a  festivity  and  a  ritual. 
The  Romans  Avere  right  about  domestic 
ritual,  and  they  Avere  a  tough  people. 

Having  had  dinner  and  lit  his  cigar,  "the 
old  man"  makes  himself  comfortable,  and 
proceeds  to  talk  of  other  things: 

I  liaA'e  tried  pretty  hard  to  do  the  aequo 
animo  and  nihil  humuni  alienum  tricks — - 
the  latter  perhaps  too  hard:  for  I  may  not 
haA'e  done  enough  of  any  one  thing,  and, 
since  I  retired  from  active  business  at 
seA'enty,  I  may  have  kept  myself  too  busy. 
In  recent  years  I  have  been  more  active 
than  at  any  time  since  I  had  to  overcome 
the  inertia  of  starting.  As  life  has  grown 
longer,  A'acations  have  grown  shorter. 

Mr.  Holt  closes  Avith  a  spiritual  counsel: 

Pardon  my  taking  the  liberty  of  saying 
that  you  are  apt  to  live  longer  if,  when  bed- 
time comes,  A'ou  say  your  prayers.  Whether 
you're  a  Tibetan  with  a  praying  machine, 
or  a  Catholic  Avith  a  rosary,  or  a  Jew  grov- 
eling before  the  Adndi(^tive  tyrant  you've 
set  up  in  your  temple,  or  a  Protestant  giv^en 
to  the  public  recitation  of  monstrous  creeds 
you  don't  believe,  and  begging  for  things 
you  know  no  begging  Avill  CA^er  bring;  or 
Avhether  you're  an  humble  searcher  in  the 
neAV  mysteries  of  energy  and  soul,  and  liA^e 
in  cleann-  and  stronger  liglit  than  man  has 
before  knoAvn,  the  quiet  meditative  hours 
of  the  night  are  better  for  eommimion  with 
the  gods  than  are  the  jocund  hours  of  the 
morning.  Whatever  gods  you  worship, 
your  b(iliefs  are  the  bases  of  your  character 
and  conduct,  and  how(>ver  f(>eble  aiul  neg- 
leet(-d  th(>y  may  hv,  th(\v  are,  next  to  tho 
affections,  the  best  things  about  you,  and 
the  best  you  haA'e  so  far  becni  capablt>  of. 
But  you  are  capabh*  of  better,  and  if,  at 
tho  close  of  every  day,  you  Avill  for  a  few 
moments  meditate  ov(T  them  seriously,  and 
try  to  bring  yom*  soul  into  symj)athy  with 
all  tho  sonl  there  is,  yoiu'  faith  Avill  grow, 
and  so  Avill  your  strength  and  usefulness 
and  happiness  and  length  of  days. 
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100%  Goody  ear-Equipped — ^and  the  G.T.M. 


A  growing  conviction  that  the  Goodyear  analysis 
plan  gave  promise  of  ending  their  continual  trou- 
bles with  belts  led  the  Toledo  Cider  &  Vinegar 
Company  to  have  a  single  drive  studied  by  a 
G.  T.  M. — Goodyear  Technical  Man — and  his 
recommendation  for  a  belt  given  the  benefit 
of  a  trial. 

The  G.  T,  M.  did  not  say  offhand,  "Put  on  a 
Goodyear  Belt."  His  first  request  was  to  see  the 
drive  for  which  a  belt  was  wanted.  He  studied 
the  actual  conditions  under  which  the  belt  must 
operate.  He  figured  pulley  dimensions,  center- 
lo-center  distances,  operating  speed  required. 
He  noted  that  a  belt  to  be  successful  in  this 
plant  must  resist  the  action  of  vinegar  acid. 
In  a  word,  he  went  to  work  on  the  principle 
that  a  belt  is  an  integral  part  of  the  plant's 
production  line. 

The  results  from  the  Goodyear  Belt  applied 
after  this  study  made  their  own  argument  for  an 
extension  of  the  analysis  to  the  entire  plant.  The 
G.  T.  M.-specified  Goodyear  Belt  held  the  pulleys, 
where  other  belts — bought  on  the  basis  of  taking 
whatever  the  jobber  happened  to  have  in  stock — 
slipped,  and  lost  power,  and  tied  up  units  in 
troubles  and  delays  that  cost  money. 


BELTING  •    PACKING 


100%  Goodyear-equipped  today — this  is  the  re- 
sult of  expert  study  followed  by  the  service  that 
Goodyear  Belts  specified  to  their  work  always 
yield.  On  the  press  drives  there  are  Goodyear 
Glide  Belts.  On  the  main-to-counter  shaft  trans- 
mission, and  on  pumping  duty,  are  5-inch,  4-ply 
Goodyear  Blue  Streak  Belts — heavy,  flexible  and 
enduring.  In  line  with  the  same  principle  of 
every  unit's  relation  to  the  work  of  the  whole 
plant,  the  G.  T.  M.  specified  5-ply  Goodyear 
Monterey  Acid  Hose  for  the  conveying  of  the 
product  pressed  out  under  the  action  of  the 
power  carried  by  the  belts.  At  the  end  of  a  full 
season's  run,  the  Goodyear  equipment  shows 
practically  no  wear  and  has  furnished  new  records 
for  energy  conserved  and  power  transmitted. 

Single  drive  or  entire  plant,  the  G.  T.  M.  looks 
at  any  problem  put  up  to  him  in  the  light  of  its 
relation  to  profitable  production.  And  the  Good- 
year belt  he  recommends  is  chosen  first  for  its 
ability  to  perform  its  part  unfailingly,  trouble-free, 
over  a  long  period  of  economical  service.  The 
G.  T.  M.'s  services  are  at  your  and  your  plant 
superintendent's  command,  without  charge.  Your 
profit  and  satisfaction  from  Goodyear  Belts  speci- 
fied on  the  basis  of  his  analysis  are  ample  as- 
surance of  our  return. 


HOSE • VALVES 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


HUMAN  NATURE  ON  EXHIBIT  AT  THE 
DIAMOND -COUNTER 

NATURE  speaks  when  the  purse  opens 
at  the  diamond-counter.  The  digger 
who  has  become  an  oil-magnate  overnight 
wants  something  like  a  locomotive  head- 
light to  "knock  'em  sUly  back  home,"  and 
the  cool,  calculating  blonde  who  has  just 
succeeded  in  landing  a  Western  rancher 
with  "oodles"  of  money  wants  something 
on  the  proper  finger  of  her  left  hand  which 
wUl  make  all  the  girls  of  her  set  green  with 
envy.  The  ward-heeler  is  known  by  the 
chest  adornment  which  is  like  a  single  star 
on  a  dark  night;  the  poor  plumber  of 
yesterday  disregards  to-day  the  H.  C.  L., 
and  buys  his  wife  a  tiara,  or  a  diadem — 
he  is  not  quite  sm*e  which.  And  then  there 
are  the  others  who  wear  diamonds  with  the 
taste  and  manner  that  come  from  many 
generations  of  breeding.  A  New-Yorker, 
we  are  told  in  the  New  York  Times,  finds 
some  entertainment  in  playing  "hick," 
and  watching  what  goes  on  about  him. 
Recently  his  wife  sent  him  into  the  Biggest 
Jewelry  Store,  and  a  floor-walker  who  had 
the  manner  and  bearing  of  a  European 
diplomat  collared  him  and  sent  him  to  the 
diamond-counter  for  a  solitaire.  The  story 
of  his  observations  is  recounted: 

"I  never  saw  so  many  people  with  a 
single  idea  in  my  life,"  he  said  when  he 
retm-ned  to  the  bosom  of  his  family. 
"There  were  all  kinds  of  people,  from 
the  new  rich  and  those  who  were  used  to 
it  to  the  husky  steel-man  who  was  going 
to  'knock  'em  dead  with  his  sparkler' 
when  he  got  back  to  the  mill-town. 

"I  wandered  up  and  down  the  counter 
looking  them  over.  First,  there  was  a 
stout  woman  of  uncertain  years  and  much 
manners,  who  had  a  young  and  effeminate 
male  person  under  her  wing.  He  was 
buying  her  a  ring,  and  she  insisted  on 
picking  it  out  herself.  He  was  as  em- 
barrassed as  she  was  affectionate  and 
effusive.  Both  were  extravagantly  drest. 
She  was  hung  all  over  with  jewelry  of 
various  kinds,  none  matching,  "  all  ex- 
pensive. There  was  much  choosing,  and 
finally  she  found  what  she  liked.  It  looked 
like  a  search-light  when  she  slipt  it  on  her 
stubby  finger.  As  they  turned  from  the 
counter  she  clung  to  the  youth's  arm  and 
started  conversation  with  the  remark, 
'When  we're  married — ' 

"A  young  overseas  Second  Lieutenant 
and  his  girl  came  next.  Both  thorough- 
breds and  very  much  in  love.  He  insisted 
on  a  large  and  expensive  stone,  and  she 
demurred,  saying  under  her  breath  that 
it  was  a  waste,  and  that  she'd  like  to 
'put  the  money  into  the  home.'  He 
insisted,  however,  that  this  was  the  first 
time  they  had  been  engaged. 

"Came  then  a  broad-shouldered  man 
with  an  outdoors  voice  and  a  big  hat. 
Clinging  to  his  arm  was  a  little  bit  of 
fluff,  with  keen,  calculating  eyes — a  typical 
gold-digger.  'Bring  on  th'  big  ones,'  he 
directed  in  his  bass,  'th'  sky's  th'  limit!' 
And  it  was!  The  girl  daintily  slipt  one 
after  another  ring  on  her  slim  fingers, 
each  one  largcir  and  more  exptmsive  than 
the  last.     'Go  to  it,  kid,'  he  instructed, 
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'I  won't  be  back  until  next  year.  Put  a 
crimp  in  th'  herd!'  She  found  what  she 
wanted,  and.  he  jerked  out  a  fat  old  wallet 
and  paid  cash.  '  How  many  cows  does  that 
cost  you,  pop? '  she  asked,  with  an  I-have- 
eaten-the-canary  smile.  Quick  as  a  flash 
he  told  her,  and  suggested  that  it  was 
'time  to  move  on  if  we're  going  to  buy 
those  other  things.' 

"Near  by  two  men  were  having  an 
argument.  Then-  clothing  and  language 
showed  them  to  be  'sports.'  One  was 
trying  to  prevent  the  other  from  sinking 
his  roll  into  diamonds.  'Twas  foolish  to 
make  a  killing,  said  he,  and  then  blow 
the  money  on  sparklers.  The  other, 
however,  said:  'If  a  guy  goes  broke  he 
can  always  soak  a  stone,  can't  he?' 

"Next  to  them  were  two  men  each 
alone.  One  must  have  been  a  university 
man;  the  other  from  the  shipyards.  The 
university  man  wanted  a  small,  and,  if 
possible,  inexpensive  stone,  while  the  other 
sought  one  that  would  look  like  a  million 
dollars.  Both  got  what  they  wanted,  the 
shipyard  man  slipping  his  on  a  heavy 
finger,  and  the  other  taking  his  away  in  a 
neat  little  box.  Needless  to  say,  the 
one  who  worked  with  his  hands  paid  six 
times  what  the  brain-worker  did. 

"Then  there  were  the  bluffers.  One 
of  'em  I'll  call  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis. 
He  had  the  fur  coat  and  all  the  scenery, 
and  with  him  was  a  woman  with  all  the 
hauteur  of  a  princess.  He  got  away 
with  it,  too,  until  he  began  to  speak  too 
loudly.  As  I  understand  it.  Grand  Dukes 
are  trained  to  speak  like  gentlefolk.  He 
wanted  to  know  how  soon  he  could  get 
the  stones  removed  from  a  tiara  and  set 
into  a  necklace  or  something  of  that 
kind.  But  he  said  in  a  loud  voice  that  it 
was  part  of  'the  family  jewels,'  and  had 
cost  some  fabulous  sum.  Pie  was  told  to 
bring  it  in  and  an  estimate  would  be 
given.  He  might  have  imprest  a  hick  if  he 
hadn't  pronounced  tiara  exactly  as  it  is 
spelled.  I  suppose  he  was  a  movie  actor 
or  hotel  chef. 

"Afterward  came  a  couple  from  a  city 
in  that  vast  territory  that  New  York 
regards  as  'the  sticks,'  but  without  which 
there  would  be  no  New  York.  He  was 
oozing  money.  She  was  overdrest.  Dia- 
monds, only  diamonds,  could  appease  their 
desires,  and  they  made  no  bones  about 
telling  the  world  that  they'd  come  to  the 
Biggest  Jewelry  Store  to  buy  them.  They 
told  most  of  their  family  history,  too, 
and  would  have  been  pleased  to  have  all 
the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  shop  help 
them  get  what  they  wanted.  At  first 
she  didn't  know  what  she  cared  for,  but  she 
rapidly  developed  expensive  likes  when  she 
pawed  over  trays  of  stones.  They  seemed 
to  feel  that  they  were  showing  New  York 
a  thing  or  two.  He  did  indeed  spend  a 
lot  of  money,  peeling  greenbacks  and 
yellow  ones  off  a  plethoric  roll.  Only 
once  did  she  object  to  his  spending.  That 
was  when  he  bought  a  patrieularly  ornate 
stickpin.  She  insisted  it  would  be  'bad 
form'  for  him  to  wear  it.  He  bought  it 
anyway." 

Perfectly   Frank   About   It.—"  Did   you 

teU  him  the  truth  when  he  asked  you  how 
old  you  were?  " 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"What  did  you  say?" 

"  That  it  was  none  of  his  business." — 
Sydney  Bulletin. 


Tomato  Soup  at  Home 

Some  of  you  have  tasted  French  soups  in  the  fine  hotels  of  Paris. 
But  you've  never  found  the  equal  of  tomato  soup  as  offered  in  America. 
And  the  French  have  long  conceded  this  supremacy. 

You  can  always  have  this  most  delicious  tomato  soup — never  varying 
— if  you  only  order  Van  Camp's. 

Based  on  Prize  French  Recipes 

Van  Camp's  Soups  are  based  on  famous  French  recipes.  Some  of 
them  won  prizes  in  French  culinary  contests. 

A  chef  from  the  Hotel  Ritz  in  Paris  brought  them  to  our  kitchens. 

But  here  scientific  cooks— men  with  college  training — spent  years 
in  their  perfection.    They  found  countless  ways  to  give  an  added  flavor. 

They  compared  hundreds  of  blends  and  methods.  They  fixed 
standards  for  every  material.  They  studied  every  detail  which  could 
add  the  slightest  touch- 

The  Supreme  Soups 

Now  Van  Camp's  Soups  mark  the  acme  in  soup  making.  Each  is  a 
masterpiece.     And  the  most  exacting  formulas  prevent  any  variation. 

Never  were  soups  made  like  them.     Never  can  soups  be  made  better. 

These  supreme  soups  cost  no  more  than  others.  They  are  ever  at 
your  command. 

The  finest  soups  created  can  be  daily  served  on  your  table.  And 
there  are  18  kinds.     Try  two  or  three  and  let  them  tell  the  story. 


Soups 

18  Kinds 


Other  Van  Camp  Products  Include 

Pork  and  Beans  Evaporated  Milk  Spaghetti  Peanut  Butter 

Chili  Con  Carne  Catsup  Chili  Sauce,  etc. 

Prepared  in  the  Van  Camp  Kitchens  at  Indianapolis 


Van  Camp's 
Pork  and  Beans 

They  are  super-baked,  yet 
every  bean  is  nut-like, 
mealy,  whole. 


Van  Camp's 
Spaghetti 

The  finest  Italian  recipe 
perfected.  We  value  the 
formula  at  $500,000. 


Van  Camp's 
Peanut  Butter 

A  unique  dainty  made  from 
blended  nuts  with  skins  and 
germs  removed. 
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Tire  Economy  Begins  with  Better  Tires 


ONE   out   of  every  ten 
men   you  see   on  the 
street  is  a  motor  car 
owner. 

There  is  not  a  man  or 
woman  in  the  country  whose 
daily  life  is  not  affected  in 
some  way  by  motor  trans- 
portation. 

Anything  that  tends  to- 
wards waste  and  extravagance 
is  a  tax  on  everybody. 


Because  of  casual  buying 
the  average  motorist  is  being 
conipelled  to  pay  out  more 
and  more  every  year  for  tires. 

Once  let  Americans  realize 
that  a  thing  is  costing  them 


too  much  and  they  soon  find 
a  way  to  correct  it. 

They  are  beginning  to  un- 
derstand the  high  cost  of 
poor  tires  and  to  stop  acci- 
dental buying. 

Going  to  the  dealer  who 
not  only  displays  the  sign  of 
good  tires  in  his  window,  but 
who  recommends  and  sells 
good  tires  because  he  believes 
in  their  economy, 
•     *     • 

The  United  States  Rubber 
Company  is  bending  every 
effort  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  demand  for  tires, 
but  placing  responsibility  for 
quality  ahead  of  every  other 
consideration. 


In  the  interest  of  better 
tires  it  produces  more  of  its 
own  rubber  than  any  other 
rubber  manufacturer  in  the 
world. 

It  introduced  the  first 
straight  side  automobile  tire. 

It  produced  the  first  pneu- 
matic truck  tire. 

Two  of  the  greatest  contri- 
butions to  tire  and  motor 
economy  ever  made. 

•     *     * 

The  idea  of  quality  in  tires 
is  just  beginning  to  take  firm 
hold  on  this  country. 

And  the  firmer  the  hold  it 
takes,  the  smaller  the  tax  that 
motorists  will  have  to  pay. 


United  States  Tires 


United   States 


Rubber  Company 


Fifty- three 
factories 


The  oldest  and  largest 
Rubber  Organization  in  the  World 


Two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  Branches 
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SCIENCE  '  AND    INVENTION  -  CONTINUED 


THE    TYRANNY   OF  FUEL 

HALF  the  world's  fuel  is  right  here  in 
the  United  States,  next  door  to 
only  8  per  cent,  of  the  world's  population. 
What  we  took  from  the  ground  last  year 
would  build  a  great  wall  like  that  of 
China  around  our  whole  territory.  This 
boast,  which  is  paraphrased  from  a  state- 
ment of  Secretary  Lane's,  is  largely  nulli- 
fied by  the  fact  that  coal  in  the  ground 
and  coal  in  the  yard  or  in  the  cellar  are  two 
different  things.  E.  F.  Ross,  wi'iting  in 
The  Iron  Trade  Review  (Cleveland),  tells 
us  that  manufacturers,  handicapped  by 
the  uncertainty  of  supply,  are  now  realiz- 
ing that  a  ton  in  the  yard  is  worth  two  in 
the  mine,  and  that  oiir  resources,  while 
adequate  for  a  century  or  .so,  need  careful 
conservation.  One  result  of  this  feeling  is 
the  increasing  use  of  fuel-oil.  It  is  easy, 
says  Mr.  Ross,  to  talk  of  the  necessity  of 
coal-storage  against  "a  rainy  day,"  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  advance  stores  can 
be  accumiUated  under  existing  conditions. 
With  production  seriously  curtailed  be- 
cause of  the  inability  of  the  railroads  to 
handle  as  much  coal  as  could  be  mined, 
and  with  the  United  States  exporting  large 
tonnages  to  foreign  countries  as  well  as 
requiring  abnormal  supplies  at  home,  pro- 
ducers will  be  hard  prest  to  keep  up  with 
the  demand.  Therefore,  for  a  time  at 
least,  coal  will  be  handled  on  a  hand-to- 
mouth  basis.     He  goes  on,  in  substance: 

"Immediate  relief  from  the  tyranny 
of  fuel  lies  in  conservation  and  in  selecting 
fuel  with  a  more  intelligent  consideration 
for  the  factors  of  available  supply,  dis- 
tribution, and  adaptability  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  required.  Franklin  K. 
Lane  advocates  a  thorough  inventory  of 
resources,  a  study  of  the  availability  of 
various  fuels  for  immediate  use,  a  cam- 
paign to  guard  against  waste  either 
through  ignorance  or  wantonness,  and  an 
effort  to  prolong  the  life  of  fuel  resources 
by  invention  and  discovery. 


"Available  and  commercial  coal  in  the 
United  States  aggregates  approximately 
fourteen  hundred  billion  tons.  Production 
for   191S,    the   largest   in  history,   totaled 


sumption  has  resulted  from  the  coal  sti'ike. 
Since  fuel-oil  is  the  newest  industrial  fuel 
to  be  used,  statistics  on  its  production 
have  been  compiled  only  since  1910.     Its 
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685,350,000  tons,  an  increase  of  33,952,620 
tons  over  1917.  War-demands  severely 
taxed  the  coal  production,  but  following  a 
brief  slump  during  the  first  few  months 
after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  recon- 
struction work  increased  the  requirements 
almost  to  the  war-time  level.  It  is  reason- 
able to  believe  that  industry  will  continue 
to  need  proportionate  supplies  for  peace- 
time manufacturing. 

"A  recent  book,  'The  Strategy  of 
Minerals,'  edited  by  George  Otis  Smith, 
director  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  states  that  there  need  be  no  fear 
of  the  untimely  exhaustion  of  the  under- 
ground resources  of  this  country. 

"Since  1910  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
has  been  consuming  large  quantities  of  fuel- 
oil  to  replace  the  shortage  of  natural  gas, 
and  even  to  supplant  coal  and  coke  to 
some  extent.  Each  year  has  witnessed  a 
remarkable  increase  in  the  use  of  liquid  fuel, 
and  altho  the  effect  scarcely  is  noticeable, 
yet  in  the  fuel-oil  market  an  increased  con- 
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UNITED     STATES.       IRON    AND     STEEL  AND    COAL 

— From  The  Iron  Trade  Review. 

use  as  a  marine  fuel  has  brought  it  rapidly 
to  the  front  and  consumption  has  risen  at  a 
remarkable  rate,  altho  the  proportionate 
increase  each  year  has  been  less  than 
during  the  preceding  year.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  two-fifths  of  the  crude 
petroleum  produced  in  the  United  States 
is  fuel-oil,  but  the  ratio  for  the  years  1917 
and  1918  indicate  47  per  cent,  as  a  more 
reliable  figure. 

"In  spite  of  the  fact  that  geologists  agree 
closely  after  extensive  estimating  that 
petroleum  at  the  present  yield  will  be 
exhausted  within  thirty  years,  there  is 
such  an  element  of  mystery  in  the  hiding 
of  the  underground  liquid  fuel  that  it 
may  not  be  erroneous  to  conclude  that  this 
fuel  will  become  a  permanent  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  world. 

"It  has  been  commonly  believed  that 
natural-gas  production  has  been  on  the 
decline  for  the  past  few  years  while,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  more  natural  gas  was 
consumed  in  1917  than  in  1910,  the 
figures  being  795,110,376  and  753,170,253 
thousands  of  cubic  feet  respectively.  This 
belief  no  doubt  has  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  industry  has  grown  bj'  such  leaps 
and  bounds  that  the  reserves  of  natural 
gas  did  not  permit  the  production  to  keep 
pace  with  it,  and  other  fuels  had  to  be 
employed.  Natural-gas  supplies  have  been 
situated  in  the  same  regions  as  coal- 
supplies,  both  fuels  being  most  economical 
for  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  Gas  has 
had  so  many  uses  and  has  cost  so  little 
that  enormous  quantities  have  been  con- 
sumed by  the  industry.  The  largest 
sources  of  natural  gas  have  been  West 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Okla- 
homa. Within  recent  years  few  new 
pockets  have  been  discovered,  and  as  a 
result  the  present  pockets  probablj'  will 
be  early  exhausted.  It  is  predicted  that 
the  supply  will  fail  within  twenty  years 
unless  industiy,  which  consumes  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  total  production,  makes 
lighter  demands  upon  it. 

"Aside  from  coal,  oil,  and  natural  gas, 
including  their  derivatives,  no  other  fuel 
or  substitute  for  fuel  has  been  found  prae- 
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A  Vital  Shaving  Truth 

Does  your  razor  shave  "clean  and  smooth"  one  day,  then  scrape 

and  pull  the  next? 

Rust  causes  the   difference.     Every  razor  blade   has  a  fine  "saw"  edge. 

You  cannot  wipe  it  absolutely  dry.     Latlier  and  moisture  cause  invisible 

rust  to  form  overnight  between  the  microscopic  teeth  of  the  razor  edge. 

This  destroys  its  keenness  and  makes  the  razor  pull. 

A  drop  or  two  of  3 -in-One  prevents  this  rust.     Before  tomorrow  morning's 

shave  do  this:    Moisten  tip  of  thumb  and  finger  with  a  drop  of  3-in-One  and 

draw  edge  of  razor  blade  between.     That's  all. 

3-in-One  Oil 

puts  real  joy  into  your  shaving.     Effective  for  both  old  style  and  safety  razors. 

To  make  your  strop  take  hold  of  the  razor  better,  rub  a  few  drops  of  3-in-One 
into  it  occasionally.     You'll  notice  the  difference  at  once. 

C'lJ  pC*     Rprrial  Razor  Savor  Circular  and  Rpnoroii!*  sample  of  3-in-One 
*■    *Vl-il-i    sent  anywhere  without  charge.  Ask  for  botli  on  a  postal  card. 

3-in-One  is  sold  at  all  stores  in  7  oz.,  3  oz.  and 
8   oz.    hollies    anil    vi    J   oz.    Handy   Oil  Cans 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO.,  165  KAM.  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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tieable  for  use  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
in  the  United  States. 

"In  1912  it  was  estimated  that  of  the 
thirty-one  and  one-half  million  horse-power 
used  in  this  country,  five  and  one-half 
million  were  supplied  by  water  .and  the 
remaining  twenty-six  million  by  steam. 
Authorities  claim  that  one  water  horse- 
power will  save  ten  tons  of  bituminous 
coal  per  year.  However,  over  70  per  cent, 
of  the  available  water-power  is  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  whereas  almost  the  entire 
iron  and  steel  industry  is  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Moreover,  70  per  cent,  of  the 
total  water  horse-power  now  installed  in 
prime  movers  is  installed  in  the  latter  area. 
Many  large  industrial  areas  now  use  no 
water-power  and  would  obtain  little  or  none 
under  the  most  thorough  development. 
As  a  result,  these  areas  must  continue  to 
employ  coal  and  other  mineral  fuels. 

"It  is  difficult  to  obtain  an  estimate  of 
the  average  cost  of  water-power  because 
each  location  of  a  power  site  has  its  own 
solution.  Unquestionably  it  is  the  cheap- 
est source  of  ]iower  in  the  country  because 
thus  far  only  the  most  advantageous  sites 
have  been  developed.  In  spite  of  all  of 
this  and  present-day  propaganda,  water- 
power  development  is  severely  restricted." 


UNDERNOURISHED   MEXICAN   LABOR 

"PULL  duty  can  not  be  obtained  from 
-•■  a  motor  on  a  half-allowance  of  gaso- 
line. No  motorist  would  expect  it.  And 
yet,  according  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Grabill,  em- 
ployers in  Mexico  try  to  get  work  done 
with  undernourished  laborers,  and,  failing 
to  obtain  satisfaction,  curse  the  peon's 
laziness  and  inefficiency.  It  is  the  labor- 
engineering  that  is  mefficient,  according 
to  Mr.  Grabill's  caustic  comment.  Writing 
in  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 
(New  York),  Mr.  Grabill  demonstrates  the 
effect  of  malnutrition  on  the  day's  work 
by  comparing  the  peon's  ration  with  that 
found  to  be  necessary  by  army  tests. 
Efficiency  is  related  to  feeding,  he  finds, 
quite  as  directly  as  the  performance  of  a 
locomotive  is  to  coal  or  that  of  an  automo- 
bile to  gasoline.  The  situation  in  Mexico 
is  complicated  by  difficulties  that  are 
absent  from  the  American  situation,  and 
Mr.  Grabill  elucidates  these.    He  says: 

"I  have  heard  a  great  deal  at  various 
times  about  the  inefficiency  of  Mexican 
labor  and  that  the  man  himself  is  stupid, 
lazy,  and  dishonest.  I  admit  that  at  times 
Mexican  labor  is  very  exasperating,  but 
I  believe  it  to  be  satisfactory  when  prop- 
erly used,  and  if  at  times  the  laborer  is 
inefficient,  he  may  have  a  reasonable  ex- 
cuse. In  1913  the  company  in  Mexico 
with  which  I  was  connected  suspended  oper- 
ations along  with,  and  for  the  same  cause 
as,  many  others,  and  I  returned  to  tho 
United  States.  A  year  later  I  went  back 
to  Mexico,  and  I  found  on  resuming 
operations  that  tho  men  were  not  al)le  lo 
perform  a  full  day's  work  and  that  the 
mere  lifting  of  a  tool,  such  as  a  shovel, 
frequently  required  a  manifest  effort. 

"There  is  an  old  saying  lo  tho  effect 
that  tho  Mexican  i)eon  fails  to  satisfy  his 
appetite  for  food  but  gives  it  free  rein  in 
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other  directions.  Whatever  truth  there 
may  be  in  the  saying,  the  fact  remains 
that  a  great  many  have  not  had  sufficient 
food  during  the  last  few  years,  and  a  man, 
just  as  truly  as  a  steam-power  plant,  re- 
quires fuel  in  proportion  to  the  work  done. 
I  have  accordingly  compiled  a  few  figures 
from  various  sources  showing  just  what 
these  requirements  are  and  to  what  extent 
the  wage-scale  permits  them  to  be  satisfied." 

Considering  the  peon's  family  as  a  man, 
wife,  and  four  children,  the  writer  finds 
that  to  nourish  them  well  requires  a  diet 
of  9,800  calories,  which  would  cost  1.75 
pesos.  The  peon's  actual  wage  is  1  to 
1.25  pesos,  with  which  he  can  buy  only 
food  of  low  nutritive  vahie,  corn  being  his 
mainstay.  Evidently,  no  allowance  is  hei'e 
made  for  other  expenses  than  food.  This  is 
the  way  Mr.  Grabill  sums  up  the  situation: 

"The  situation  is  clear  and  the  reason 
for  it  also,  and  if  an  employer  expects  to  get 
efficient  labor  he  must  see  that  the  laborer 
is  in  a  physical  condition  to  perform  the 
work,  and  he  must  apply  the  same  rules 
as  are  indicated  to  be  necessary  in  any  other 
engineering  problem. 

"In  the  case  considered,  9,800  calories 
are  required  for  the  man  and  his  family, 
but  of  these  5,300  are  consumed  by  the 
family  and  2,300  by  the  man  in  walking 
around  and  being  alive,  leaving  only  2,200 
net,  which  he  utilizes  in  work  for  his  em- 
ployer; that  is,,  the  employer  pays  1.25 
pesos  for  2,200  calories  of  work.  If  the 
wage  only  permits  the  man's  buying  3,400 
calories  of  food  for  himself,  then  the  em- 
ployer gets  only  1,100  calories  of  work, 
and  must  hire  another  man  at  an  additional 
1.25  pesos  per  day,  and  there  is  a  consump- 
tion of  19,600  calories  to  obtain  2,200 
calories  of  work.  And  the  engineer  talks 
about  inefficient  labor!  Inefficient  en- 
gineering would  be  more  to  the  point 

"Of  course,  the  first  answer  is  to  raise 
the  wages.  Barring  all  considerations  of 
the  ethics  of  the  case,  the  answer  is  not  so 
simple.  In  the  first  place,  owing  to  the 
demoralization  of  the  transportation  sys- 
tem, prices  fluctuate  violently  and  rapidly. 
The  peon  is  naturally  improvident,  and  if 
he  has  more  than  his  simple  needs  require 
for  the  moment,  he  quits  work,  so  the 
result  would  be  that  the  wage  would  have 
to  be  high  enough  to  cover  maximum  con- 
ditions of  prices,  and  then  in  succeeding 
periods  of  lower  prices  the  man  would 
work  only  part  of  the  time,  and  would 
spend  much  of  his  surplus  for  pulque  or 
mescal;  in  fact,  many  would  prefer  the 
mescal  to  additional  food.  This  is  fact 
and  not  theory,  just  as  it  was  found  to  be 
so  on  the  Indian  reservations  of  the  United 
States.  This  increases  the  disinclination 
to  raise  wages  that  many  employers  feel. 

"Some  companies  have  attempted  to 
solve  the  problem  by  giving  a  small  in- 
crease and  then  arranging  to  furnish  corn 
and  other  staples  at  or  at  less  than  cost. 
Others  have  retained  the  old-wage  schedules 
and  added  a  fixt  amount  of  corn,  beans,  and 
similar  supplies,  which  is  the  same  as 
paying  wages  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in 
commodities.  These  methods  are  com- 
promises, of  course,  and  they  also  meet 
with  considerable  opposition  from  local 
merchants,  who  consider  them  infringe- 
ments on  their  own  prerogatives,  but  the 
arrangement    does    prevent    extortion.     I 
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Some  real  facts  about 

COFFEE 

TIME  has  dispelled  many  old  illusions.    Coal  was 
once  condemned  as  "injurious"  and  burned  openly 
in  the  market  place  as  a  "  public  nuisance." 

Strange  things  are  done  in  the  name  of  Health! 
For  ten  centuries  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  coffee.  Yet  in  this  enlightened  day 
coffee  is  sometimes  declared  "  injurious  " — another 
form  of  superstition. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  food  that  do  not  "agree" 
under  some  conditions.  These  are  matters  of  personal 
disability  and  require  professional  treatment  and 
advice. 

Coffee  IS  for  well  people  and  those  who  want  to 
stay  well.  For  those  who  cannot  be  affrighted  with 
foolish  fears.  For  those  who  want  to  live — and  do — 
and  dare — and  accomplish  ! 

Coffee  plays  its  part  in  the  homes  of  the  millions — 
three  times  a  day  every  day.  Coffee  helped  to  win  the 
War.  It  fed  suffering  Belgium.  In  Holland  coffee  is 
always  ready  to  serve — and  its  people  are  health}). 

In  Brazil,  which  produces  three-fourths  of  the 
world's  coffee,  they  drink  coffee  all  day  long.  And 
the  Brazilians  are  one  of  the  most  robust  and  pro- 
gressive nations  in  South  America. 

In  America  one  billion  pounds  of  coffee  are  consumed 
every  year — This  fact  speaks  for  itself ! 

SIGNIFICANT— //I  these  days  of  high  living  costs,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  coffee  is  the  least  expensive 
item  on  your  menu — costing  less  th'an  2  cents  per  cup 
including  cream  and  sugar. 

Drink  COFFEE 


Copyrlcht  1920  l)y  tlic  Joint  Coffee  Trade 
l'ul)iicily  CommiticQ  of  the  IJnitrd  States 


and  Remain  Well! 
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have  seen  corn  sold  at  twelve  and  one-half 
eentavos  a  kilogram  at  the  company  store 
(cost,  as  it  happened  at  the  time),  and  at 
sixty  eentavos  in  the  market  at  the  same 
place  and  time.  The  difference  was  mainly 
profiteering. 

"Transportation  is  so  bad  that  I  have 
known  corn  to  sell  at  eight  eentavos  in  a 
producing  district  and  at  twenty-five  in  a 
mining-camp  less  than  a  hundred  miles 
distant.  Of  course,  such  a  state  of  affairs 
lasted  only  a  short  time,  but  the  peon  has 
no  reserve,  and  suffers  accordingly. 

"1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  woidd 
pay  many  companies  to  establish  field- 
kitchens  and  serve  meals  to  their  men  under 
suitable  conditions 

"The  problem  warrants  much  study,  and 
each  case  must  be  considered  individually." 


CHEMISTRY  AND  BRICKMAKING 

*'  T  F  silicon  had  been  a  gas,"  Whistler 
-■■  used  to  say,  "I  should  now  be  a 
major-general" — a  rather  neat  way  of  tell- 
ing how  his  military  career  was  cut  short 
by  failure  in  his  West  Point  examination 
in  chemistry.  So  many  a  banki-upt  brick- 
maker  might  announce,  "Had  my  clay 
been  brick-clay,  and  not  some  other  kind, 
I  should  now  be  a  mUlionaire."  All  clay 
is  not  brick-clay,  and  even  good  brick-clay 
may  have  within  it  foreign  substances  that 
will  work  ruin  and  destruction  to  the  brick 
after  it  has  been  made.  Industrial  mis- 
takes of  this  sort,  we  are  told  by  Robert 
W.  Jones  in  The  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  (New  York),  may  interfere  with 
the  future  industries  of  the  region  in  which 
they  are  made.  A  district  may  remain 
dormant  for  years  as  a  result  of  failure 
properly  to  recognize  conditions.  In  the 
non-metaUic  industries  such  failures  are 
usually  not  prominently  brought  to  the 
attention  of  engineers.  The  romance  and 
glamour  of  metal-mining  are  more  interest- 
ing, and  this  industry,  as  an  object  of  scien- 
tific study,  has  far  outgi'own.more  prosaic 
non-»metallie  activities,  such  as  the  produc- 
tion of  common  brick  from  clay  or  shale. 
He  goes  on: 

"Few  producers  of  common  brick  can 
state  correctly  the  cost  of  their  raw  mate- 
rials in  terms  of  output.  A  large  portion 
of  the  crude  materials  that  go  into  the 
forming  of  common  brick  are  returned  at 
some  point  in  the  process  for  reworking. 
Another  portion,  and  usually  large,  is  fin- 
ished and  sold  as  '  under  gradt?.'  When  the 
true  cost  figures  of  the  raw  material  are 
calculated,  it  is  usually  found  that  they  are 
out  of  proportion  to  tlie  other  costs  of  man- 
ufacture. The  economical  manufactiu'e  of 
brick  usually  depends  upon  tlie  ctheap  i)ro- 
diiction  of  the  raw  clay  or  sliali!,  and  the 
engineer  who  can  succecnl  in  tliis  latter  will 
soon  find  it  advant>ag(>ous  to  make  tlH> 
brick  as  well. 

"  (icueral  knowledge  concerning  t  he  crude 
materials  necessary  for  the  manufacttn'(>  of 
linilding-])rick  is  littlti  ahead  of  thai  obtain- 
ing during  th(^  first  period  of  nuinufactun". 
To  most  produc(!rs  of  (Hiinmon  brick,  clay  is 
simply  clay,  and  they  have  no  knowledge  of 


Sectional  Fieivs  of  a  Distcel  IVheel  and 
the  Ordinary  Fly  Wheel 
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Ihe   weight   of  a   Motor   Car   Wheel 
should    be   concentrated    at   the   hub. 

A  good  example  of  what  a  Motor  Car 
Wheel  should  not  be  is  the  fly  wheel. 
Instead  of  having  the  weight  concen- 
trated at  the  hub,  the  fly  wheel  has  its 
weight  concentrated  in  the  rim. 

There  is  a  reason  for  that.  The  pur- 
pose of  a  fly  wheel  is  to  preserve 
momentum.  It  keeps  going.  Because 
of  the  weight  in  the  rim,  the  fly  wheel 
is  difficult  to  start  and  difficult  to  stop. 

The  Motor  Car  Wheel  should  start 
easily  and  stop  easily.  That  is  the 
reason  why  the  weight  should  be  at 
the  hub,  not  in  the  rim.  This  saves 
power,  gasoline  and  the  mechanism  of 
the  car. 

The  spokes,  too,  of  a  fly  wheel  are 
rigid,  untapered,  unresilient.  A  fly 
wheel  is  not  dished.  There  is  no 
spring  in  it.  Needless  weight  at  the 
rim    increases    the    hammering    cff^ect 


UT^ 


of  every  blow  the  tire  takes  from  the 
road. 

Be  Stire  Your  Motor  Car  Wheel  Is  Not 
a  Fly  Wheel. 

The  Disteel  Wheel  is  a  single,  dished 
and  tapered  disc  of  steel.  This  steel 
disc  tapers  in  thickness  from  the  hub 
to  the  rim,  which  makes  the  wheel 
lighter  as  well  as  vastly  stronger  and 
more  [resilient.  And  the  wheel  is 
dished  inwardly  like  a  bow.  Also,  the 
rim  is  offset  where  it  is  fastened  to  the 
disc. 

It  is  a  basic  principle  of  wheel  design 
that  these  three  features,  the  taper, 
the  dish,  the  off"-set  rim,  diff"use  and 
dissipate  road  shocks  before  they  can 
reach  the  hub. 

Back  of  the  vastly  greater  beauty  of 
Disteel  Wheels,  you  will  find  upon 
investigation  these  fundarnentals  of 
scientific  wheel  design  and  construc- 
tion that  mean  greater  comfort,  safety 
and  econonty  in  motoring. 


Detroit    Pressed    Steel    Company,    Detroit,    U.S.A. 

Disteel  Wheel  Plant,  Cabot  Avenue  Automobile  Frame  Plant,  Mt.  Elliott  Avenue 

New  York:  1846  Broadway  at  61st  St.  Chicago:    732  Michigan  Avenue 

Boston:   925    Boylston    Street  San  Francisco:  326  Rialto  Building 


Wheel-Talk  Number  Three 

Engineering  Science  is  making 
tremendous  strides  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  Wheel  Equip- 
ment for  Motor  Cars.  It  is  our 
motive,  and  our  only  motive,  in 
this  Series  of  Wheel-Talks  to 
acquaint  the  intelligent  motorist 
with  these  successive  advances 
and  to  inform  him  as  to  what 
essentials  of  safety,  efficiency  and 
economy  he  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect and  demand  in  the  Wheels 
of  his  Motor  Car.  These  Wheel- 
Talks  are  now  published  in  book- 
form  which  can  be  supplied  upon 
request. 


DISTEEL  WHEELS 
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's  the  Smmled  Walls 
J  hat  Lend  me  Charm 


The  all-shingled  home  is  decidedly  the  vogne  be- 
cause of  its  permanence  and  quaint  charm.  The 
usefulness  of  Rite-Grade  Inspected  Shingles  is  not 
confined  to  the  "Roof  of  Ages."  Their  architectu- 
ral beauty  for  exterior  walls  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly popular.  Stained  or  unstained,  they  harmon- 
ize with  the  foliage,  the  flowers  and  the  lawn. 

Three  are  three  grades  of  Rite-Grades  and 
they  are  all  up- to- grade.  Ask  your  architect, 
contractor  or  dealer  what  grade  you  need. 

Would  you  like  our  building  booklet  ? 

We  know  you  will  appreciate  its  building  suggestions.  Send 
2c  stamp  to  defray  mailing. 

RITE -GRADE 

INSPECTED 

RED  CEDAR, 


SHINGLES 

"iheIloofof/J^Q5 " 


Shingle  Branch,  West  Coast  Lum- 
bermen's Association,  429  Henry 
Buildini?,  Seattle,  Washington,  and 
The  Shingle  Agency  of  Britisli  Co- 
lumbia, I  026  Standard  Bank  Build- 
ing,  Vancouver,    British   Columbia 
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the  more  or  less  complex  mechanical  mix- 
ture of  the  materials  with  which  they  are 
working. 

"Nearly  all  producers  are  acquainted 
with  the  ultimate  chemical  composition  of 
the  clay  used,  exprest  as  oxids  of  the  vari- 
ous elements.  Kaolinite,  we  have  been 
taught,  is  the  basis  of  aU  clays,  and  it  is 
usually  included  under  the  term  of  clay 
substance.  Accepting  these  general  state- 
ments as  including  all  clays,  and  paying  no 
attention  to  other  substances,  operators 
have  constructed  plants,  oftentimes  with 
the  approval  of  engineers,  which  have 
resulted  in  nothing  but  failure. 

"The  principal  value  of  an  ultimate 
chemical  analysis  of  a  clay  is  in  the  detect- 
ing of  unusual  substances.  Studied  in  this 
way,  many  surprizing  and  interesting  facts 
about  both  the  chemical  and  physical  com- 
position of  the  clay  may  be  learned.  If  the 
intention  is  to  use  a  clay  as  a  crude  mate- 
rial it  will  always  be  advisable  to  have  a 
thorough  chemical  and  physical  examina- 
tion made,  not  on  one  sample,  but  on  many 
samples,  and  to  have  these  examinations 
carried  on  in  conjunction  with  a  proper 
geological  examination." 

A  proper  geological  examination  of  a  clay 
deposit,  Mr.  Jones  goes  on  to  say,  does 
more  than  simply  take  into  account  the 
history  of  the  deposit  as  geclogieal  reports. 
Borings  are  made,  pits  are  sunk,  tunnels 
are  driven,  and  we  have  finally,  in  ■con- 
junction with  a  topographic  map,  a  com- 
plete set  of  sections  showing  the  various 
beds,  with  a  set  of  samples.  The  following 
brief  descriptions  of  typical  failures,  due  to 
lack  of  knowledge,  are  given  in  conclusion: 

"1.  A  property  was  placed  in  operation 
for  the  manufacture  of  paving-brick,  with 
the  intention  of  using  a  red-burning  shale. 
The  cost  of  this  plant,  including  land,  is 
estimated  at  $250,000.  The  plant  was 
built  on  the  strength  of  brief  tests,  and 
when  production  started  it  was  found  that 
the  shale  was  not  plastic  enough  to  stand 
up  properly  in  the  column.  To  correct 
this  defect,  it  was  necessary  to  add  some 
soft  plastic  clay.  The  difference  in  "tem- 
perature between  the  fusion -point  and 
proper  vitrification-point  of  this  clay  and 
shale  mixture  was  so  slight  that  tho  por- 
tions of  the  kiln  would  be  properly  burned, 
the  underburned  and  overburned  formed 
such  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  that  it 
was  found  impossible  to  continue  opera- 
tion. This  failure  was  not  due  to  improper 
(iquipmont ,  but  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning tlie  geology  and  physical  and  chem- 
ical characteristics  of  the  shales  and  clays. 

"2.  A  six-machine  yard  was  opened, 
convenient  to  l)otli  water  and  rail  Irans- 
l)()rtation,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  ordi- 
nary soft-mud  building-brick.  Tho  total 
iiiacliin(!  capacity  was  approximately  llif),- 
000  ])er  day,  and  four  markets  were  avail- 
able, insuring  continuous  production.  Tho 
clay  was  of  the  usual  grade,  or  appc.ired  so, 
antl  active  jjroduction  was  started  with  tho 
preparation  of  on(i  kiln  of  700,000  brick,  for 
hurtling.  Following  tlie  ordinary  burning 
|)ractise  of  the  region,  and  tisiufi:  the  'settki' 
of  the  brick  as  an  indicator,  tlio  rcsidt  was 
that  the  entires  kiln  was  more  or  less  fused 
into  a,  solid  mass.  In  addition,  (lie  clay 
was  loniid  lo  carry  hmo  peb})les,  (-ausing 
lli'i    liricic    to    swell    Jinrl    burst.      This.    I  lin 
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only  kiln  of  brick  burned  on  the  property, 
still  stands  as  it  was  left  about  fifteen  years 
ago.     The  investment  is  a  total  loss. 

"3.  In  this  case  there  was  also  a  loss  due 
to  ignorance  of  the  chemical  composition. 
The  clay  was  a  remarkable  red-burning 
material  compared  with  the  usual  clays  of 
the  region.  On  the  strength  of  the  color, 
it  was  decided  to  make  what  is  known  as 
a  dry-press  brick,  using  just  enough  mois- 
ture to  hold  the  clay  grains  together,  and 
forming  under  great  pressure.  This  method 
gives  a  remarkably  true-formed  product. 
The  material  worked  well  and  was  passed 
through  the  plant  without  screening.  The 
temperature  of  burning  did  not  need  to  be 
carried  very  high,  and  the  industry  had  all 
the  indications  of  an  assured  success.  How- 
ever, after  standing  in  the  stock  piles  for  a 
short  time,  the  bricks  began  to  scale  badly, 
so  that  they  were  unfit  for  use,  as  intended, 
as  face  brick.  All  that  remains  is  a  mass 
of  crumbly  burned  clay,  with  the  general 
form  of  brick.  Another  total  loss.  The 
trouble  here  was  due  to  crystals  of  gypsum 
which  Avere  found  throughout  the  entire 
deposit.  Some  were  four  inches  long,  and 
they  wei-e  so  abimdant  that  they  could  be 
noticed  at  a  distance  of  fifty  feet  from  the 
face  of  the  clay." 


A  WORKER,  NOT  A  WIZARD 

CARLYLE'S  definition  of  genius  as  an 
"infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains" 
may  not  apply  to  all  kinds  of  genius,  but  it 
distinctly  fits  the  case  of  Luther  Burbank, 
the  so-called  "plant  wizard,"  wo  are  as- 
sured by  a  writer  in  Engineering  and 
Contracting  (New  York).  This  writer  dis- 
claims for  Mr.  Burbank  any  title  to 
wizardry;  he  is  just  a  worker  who  has 
toiled  for  forty  years  with  energy  and 
intelligence.  Any  suggestion  that  his  suc- 
cess is  due  to  something  mysterious  rather 
than  to  normal  powers  is  most  unwelcome 
to  him.  Not  only  does  Burbank's  life 
furnish  inspiration  and  evidence  of  the 
reward  of  hard  work,  but  the  way  in  which 
he  has  carried  out  difficult  scientific  prob- 
lems furnishes  suggestions  for  procedure  in 
other  lines  of  endeavor.     We  read  further: 

"One  fact  must  be  borne  carefully  in 
mind:  Mr.  Burbank's  success  is  not 
measured  by  the  wealth  it  has  brought 
him,  for  wealth  has  not  been  his  goal;  but 
when  he  needed  friends  for  the  conduct  of 
his  work  he  proceeded  by  sound  business 
means  to  get  them,  thus  giving  further 
evidence  of  his  ability  and  well-rounded 
development." 

In  The  American  Magazine^  under  the 
title  "Burbank  at  Seventy,"  Walter  V. 
Woehlke  gives  the  following  facts,  which 
are  quoted  by  the  writer  in  Engineering 
and  Contracting: 

"Fifty  years  ago  Luther  Burbank  did 
not  stand  out  from  the  mass  of  other  New 
England  youngsters.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  rather  below  the  average  size  and  not 
at  all  robust.  He  worked  in  a  plow- 
factory  for  fifty  cents  a  day,  clerked  in  a 
furniture-store,  and  started  out  to  study 
medicine.  Then  a  long  siege  of  ill-health, 
caused    by    a   sunstroke,    overtook    him; 


Look  for  the 
Gross  and  Circle 
Printed  in  Red 


THIS  symbol  appears  on  every  genuine  package 
of  Alabastine.  It  guarantees  you  beautiful,  dur- 
able, sanitary  walls,  modern  and  delicately  tinted  in 
soft,  pleasing  colors  which  harmonize  perfectly  with 
your  rugs  and  draperies. 


Instead  of  Kalsomine  or  Wall  Paper 

Alabastine  is  a  dry  powder  which,  mixed  with  water  and  ap- 
plied with  a  suitable  wall  brush,  is  the  nationally  accepted 
wall  tint  for  homes,  schools,  churches,  theatres,  auditoriums 
and  all  buildings  where  beautiful  interiors  are  desired.  Should 
you  employ  a  decorator  tell  him  to  bring  Alabastine  in  original 
packages  and  remember  that  poor  results  always  indicate  the 
use  of  a  substitute. 

Write  for  Free  Color  Chart 

We  maintain  an  art  department  to  assist  home  owners  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  most  appropriate,  newest  and  best  wall  treatment 
and  will  gladly  give  you,  without  charge,  the  benefit  of  our  ex- 
perience. If  you  have  a  decorating  problem,  let  us  hear  from  you. 

PRICES 

•S-lb.  package  white  Alabastine  75c 

5-lb.  package  tinted  Alabastine 80c 

Special  deep  shades  (No.  33, dark  green;  No.  58,  deepbrown)  95c 

THE  ALABASTINE  COMPANY 


354  Grandville  Ave. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Your  bcal  Dealer  is  Entitled  to  Your  Trade 


-J 
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HINGES  opened  the  way 
to  PROGRESS 


THE  exact  date  when  hinges  were   first 
used   is   not  known.     Hinges   outdate 
history! 

Evolved  in  ancient  times  to  make  doors 
possible,  they  have  come  down  through  the 
ages — serving  man  in  every  generation.  Since 
the  time  of  that  first  hinge,  conditions  have 
greatly  changed.  New  countries  have  been 
discovered  and  developed.  There  have  been 
many  inventions.     The  world  has  grown! 

And  hinges  played  their  part  in  opening 
the  way  to  progress. 

Fifty  years  ago,  hinges  and  butts  assumed 
a  new  identity.  Stamped  with  the  name 
McKinney  they  set  a  new  standard  for  the 


hinge  industry.  For  half  a  century  M  cKinney 
Hinges  and  Butts  have  effectively  and  noise- 
lessly served.  They  do  their  day's  work 
without  sagging  or  squeaking. 

Whether  it  be  a  massive  portal  or  small 
box  lid,  there  is  a  McKinney  Hinge  or  Butt 
of  proper  beauty  and  design  to  fit.  They  fill 
every  hinge  need. 

In  your  plans  for  building  or  repairs  con- 
sider the  little  hinge  item  seriously.  A  care- 
ful selection  at  first  will  later  be  rewarded  by 
years  of  unfailing  usefulness. 

See  that  the  name  McKinney  is  stamped 
on  the  hinges  or  butts  you  buy. 

The  name  McKinney  is  important! 


Ali'i  iiKtiiufiKtnrers  oj  McKinney 
^(iru'^r.  and  farm  Imtldiny^  dnor- 
hard'ware,furn'tlurchurd'warr. 
and  McKinney  One-Man  Trucks. 


MCKINNEY 

Hindes  and  Butts 


M<kiN.\iiv  M  A  Ml ;  I.  Af "  ri  I  u  iMr :  r -r-i    i>;»fc.k.,r„i,       u/-.ci-^r«  r»a;< -«  v:.-.»o^rai«  uiri<»    i'\ 


hir-affr^ 


1' vi-»rirt   Rpnrpspntat  ion 
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and  in  1875  he  went  to  California  to  regain 
his  strength,  and  to  acquire  a  seed-farm, 
lie  had  just  sold  his  first  discovery,  the 
Burbank  potato— 500,000,000  bushels  of 
this  famous  tuber  have  been  grown  so  far — 
and  the  $125  he  received  for  this  plant 
barely  enabled  him  to  pay  for  his  ticket. 
.  .  .  After  his  recovery  he  found  steady 
employment  and  saved  the  larger  part  of 
.his  wages  that  he  might  reach  his  goal,  a 
nursery  of  his  own.  ...... 

"His  real  chance  did  not  come  until 
the  third  year,  and  even  then  it  was  a 
chance  to  do  what  every  one  said  could  not 
be  done.  An  impatient  iruit-grower  was 
making  the  rounds  of  the  California 
nurseries  looking  for  twenty  thousand 
young  prune-trees  to  be  dehvered  ready 
for  planting  within  ten  months.  Not  a 
nursery  would  "undertake  it.  Such  a  thing 
was  considered  impossible.  But  when  the 
struggUng  nursery-owner  of  Santa  Rosa 
heard  of  the  order,  he  went  after  the  con- 
tract for  the  twenty-thousand  trees,  and 
immediately  started  to  produce  them. 

"Because  no  other  seeds  would  sprout 
so  late  in  the  season,  he  planted  almonds 
in  beds  of  moist  sand,  covering  them  with 
cloth  to  maintain  the  proper  moisture  and 
temperature.  As  the  almonds  sprouted, 
they  were  removed'  one  by  one  to  the 
nursery  rows.  Then  he  scoured  the  sur- 
rounding orchards  for  prune  buds,  and  as 
soon  as  the  young  almond-trees  were  far 
enough  advanced,  the  prune  buds  were 
budded  into  them  and  the  tops  of  the 
young  trees  were  broken  off,  thus  forcing 
them  to  make  a  new  growth.  Within  a 
little  more  than  six  months  young 
Burbank  had  delivered  19,025  prune-trees 
ready  for  planting.  He  had  done  the 
impossible 

"The  high  development  of  Mr.  Bur- 
bank's  senses,  particularly  his  sense  of  color, 
is  mentioned  by  the  writer,  who  con- 
tinues: 'Through  conscious  and  deliberate 
training,  Mr.  Burbank's  eyes  have  become 
able  to  detect  the  minutest  detail  with 
startling  clearness.  He  can  see  at  a  glance 
whether  a  building  is  even  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  out  of  true,  or  whether  a  wall  deviates 
an  inch  per  hundred  feet  from  a  straight 
line. 

"'There  is  no  magic  in  it,'  explained 
Mr.  Burbank.  'Every  person  equipped 
with  a  good  nose  and  a  good  pair  of  eyes 
can  reach  the  same  sensitiveness  by  prac- 
tise, patience,  and  concentration.  Of  these, 
concentration  is  the  most  important.  .  .  . 
Long  hours  of  labor  are  valueless  if  the 
mind  wanders.  The  average  man  rarely 
sets  the  undivided  force  of  his  mind  to 
work  on  a  single  task  continuously.  He 
thinks  of  the  automobile  he  is  going  to 
buy,  the  show  he  is  going  to  see,  or  the 
raise  he  thinks  he  ought  to  have.'" 

After  commenting  upon  Burbank's 
indifference  to  wealth,  Mr.  Woehlke 
continues: 

"After  he  had  accomplished  the  im- 
possible and  delivered  twenty  thousand 
young  prune-trees  in  less  than  nine  months 
from  the  planting  of  the  seeds,  his  nursery 
flourished.  Year  by  year  his  establish- 
ment, his  trade,  and  his  income  grew.  The 
Burbank  nursery  became  an  exceedingly 
profitable  commercial  institution.  I  am 
stressing  this  fact  because  Mr.  Burbank's 
commercial  acumen  has  been  doubted  by 


mp.uy  of  his  later-day  California  friends. 
Thej'  fail  to  remember  that  he  could  not 
have  carried  on  this  very  expensive  plant- 
breeding  work  with  practically  no  financial 
assistance  from  any  source  unless  he  had 
ample  means  of  his  own,  and  that  he  ac- 
cumulated these  ample  means  by  his  own 
unaided  efforts,  by  operating  a  commercial 
nursery  before  he  devoted  all  his  time  to 
the  breeding  work. 

"'It  is  not  difficult  to  start  in  business 
and  to  make  the  business  profitable,'  ex- 
plained Mr.  Burbank.  'The  mainsprings 
of  business  success,  in  my  opinion,  are 
concentration  and  persistence.  .  .  .  When 
I  started  in  the  niu-sery  business  with  no 
capital  except  my  two  hands  and  a  body 
weakened  by  illness  I  worked  fourteen 
horn's  a  day,  and  gained  strength  by  it 

"'I  have  little  sympathy  for  triers, 
slackers,  and  whiners.  I  prefer  the  doers. 
Providence  and  natiu'e  intended  every 
normal  human  being  to  render  the  service 
for  which  he  is  fitted.  It  has  been  proved 
time  and  again  that  the  normal  man  has  in 
him  the  latent  capacity  for  far  greater 
things  than  he  accomplishes  in  his  daily 
routine.  It  is  only  a  question  of  arousing 
this  capacity  and  establishing  the  habit  of 
putting  it  to  its  best  uses  constantly. 

'"Sporadic  excellence  and  improvement 
wiU  not  get  a  man  very  far.  Like  the  plant- 
breeder,  he  must  learn  how  to  fix  the  new 
traits  and  characteristics  he  develops  so 
that  the  improvement  will  be  a  lasting 
one  that  can  be  transmitted  to  future 
generations.' " 


VIRGIN  WOOL 


THE  controversy  regarding  the  use  of 
"shoddy"  or  second-hand  wool  is 
familiar  to  our  readers.  Those  who  con- 
demn it  assert  that  it  is  a  makeshift  and 
can  never  take  the  place  of  the  unused, 
long-fibered  article.  Those  who  approve  iu 
point  out  that  wool  is  wool,  even  when  it 
has  already  been  used,  and  that  there  is 
not  enough  first-hand  wool  in  existence  to 
clothe  those  who  desire  wool  clothing.  The 
following  editorial  from  The  Textile  World 
Journal  is  written  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  manufacturer.  The  writer  asserts 
that  the  movement  for  what  are  termed 
"pm-e-fabric  laws"  is  a  "country-wide 
propaganda  that  is  being  prosecuted  by 
wool-growers'  organizations,"  and  that 
there  is  danger  that  "misinformation  and 
misrepresentation"  may  induce  a  large 
part  of  the  public  and  many  Congressmen 
to  support  such  legislation.  Otherwse,  we 
are  assured,  the  movement  would  not 
warrant  serious  consideration  by  manu- 
factiu-ers;  in  fact,  certain  of  the  basic 
features  of  the  bills  already  introduced  in 
Congress  "are  only  fit  subjects  for  treat- 
ment by  a  humorist  or  a  cartoonist."  We 
read  further: 

"Here  is  one  of  the  essential  features  of 
the  movement,  as  elucidated  by  Secretary 
L.  F.  Malany,  of  the  National  Sheep  and 
Wool  Bureau,  in  an  address  before  the 
recent  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Wool  Growers'  Association:  'The  first  step 
necessary  in  order  to  emancipate  the  wool- 
grower  from  the  unfair  competition  is  to 
acquaint  the  public  with  the  fallacy  in  the 
term  "all  wool."  The  people  will  no 
longer    be    satisfied    with    the    statement 
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UCCESSFUL    Seed  Culture   is  a 

matter  of  expert  knowledge  and  long 

experience — knowledge  of  soils, climatic 

conditions    and    sources    of   supply — 

experience  in  selection   for  maximum 

vigor  and  growing  power. 

Thorburn  Seeds  have  stood  the  test  of  time— — 
back  of  every  Thorburn  product  is  our  reputation 
of  continuous  leadership  for  more  than  a  century. 

Our  latest  catalog  for  jg20  of  Thorburn 
Seeds  contains  many  valuable  and  interesting 
gardening  suggestions.    Free  on  application. 


J.  M. Thorburn  <y  Company 

Founded  1802 

53  Barclay  Street  New  York  City 
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— onr  big,  62-pagc.  instrur.. 
tively Illustrated  CATALOG 
offers  over  300  varieties  of    ^ 
choicest     guaranteed 
Roses,     Bome   Bhown  in 
natural  colors, also, han- 
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They  are  o^tctranteed  to  bloom  or  money  refunded;  furt^e^, 
our  durable,  celluloid  name  labels  on  all  Conard  Star  Roses 
injure  identification  of  your  plants  for  years. 
Every  rose  grower  should  have  our  3*2-paee  booklet,   **SUO- 
OESS  WITH   ItO-stS,"*  written  by  Rose    Experts:    it    shows 
what,  when  and   how  to  plant,  proper    soils,    culture,  etc. 
Send  us  10  CENTS   TODAV   and   receive,   postpaid,  both 
"  SUCCESS  WITH  ROSES'*  and  52-paee  CATALOG. 

CONARD      ie      ROSES 
Sc  Jones  Co.     Box  80,  West  Grove.  Penna. 
Robert  Pyle,  I'resident.  Antoine  Wintzer.Vice-Pres. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  LAWN 

A  twenty-page  booklet  telling  what  to  do  EDCC 
and  how  to  do  it.  Also  a  130-page  catalog,  r  nCC 
Will  help  you  beautify  your  home.  Write  today. 
IOWA  SEED  CO.,  Oepl.  44  Oes  Moines,  Iowa 

TALKING    MACHINE    DEALERS 

Read  "How  to  Sell  Period  Phonographs"  in  April  issue  of  The  Talking 
Machine  Journal,  and  other  articles,  trade  news,  etc.  Send  ?1  for  four 
months'  trial  subscription.  Full  year  $3.  Two  rears.  $5. 

Glad  Henderson,  Editor,  2720  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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If  your  garden  this  year  is  to 
materially  help  you  reduce  the 
high  cost  of  living,  you  must 
know  what  to  plant,  when  to 
plant  and  how  to  plant. 
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Cord 
Black  Non-skid 


Cord 
Black  Ribbed 


T^EDERAL  prestige  is 
built  upon  the  solid  foun- 
dation of  superior  products. 
As  the  great  group  of  Federal 
enthusiasts  increases,  few  if 
any  ever  change  from  Federal 
Tires,  because  they  find  them 
so  uniformly  serviceable. 


Fabric  White  Rugged 
{Extra  ply  fabric) 


THE   FEDERAL   RUBBER 
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Factories,  C  udahy  ,         IV  is  con  sin 


COMPANY 
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This  IS  the  spirit  that 
Federal  keeps  continually 
alive  among  motorists  by 
building  for  real  merit. 

The  Double-Cable-Base  is 
an  improvement  that  adds 
to  tire  life  by  saving  Federals 
from  many  forms  of  tire  wear. 


Fabric  Traffik 
Black  Non-Skid 


Fabric  Plain 
Black  Tread 


Fabric 
White  Ribbed 


Federal  Automobile  Tires,  Tubes  and  Sundries,  Motorcycle,  Bicycle  and  Carriage  Tires,  Rubber  Heels, 
Horse  Shoe  Pads,  Rubber  Mailing,  and  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
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DEALERS  everywhere  buy 
VINDEX  over  and  over  again. 
Take  the  tip.  They  know.  Ask 
for  "Vindex  Make"  when  you  want 
Shirts  or  Athletic  Underwear — they're 
RIGHT  in  style  and  quality  —  just 
Jim  Dandy. 

The  Vindex  Compeuiy,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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For  Low  Insteps 
The  "Combination" 

Many  people  believe  that  they  must 
have  their  shoes  made  to  order  be- 
cause the  standard  sizes  do  not  fit 
over  their  low  instep — either  the 
shoe  is  too  small  or  it  wrinkles  at 
the  waist  and  under  the  arch. 

With  the  Coward  "Com- 
bination" Shoe  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  a  perfect  fitting 
instep  because  the  upper 
of  the  "Combination"  is 
made   two   jires 
smaller   than   the 
rest  of  the  shoe. 

For  description 

and  price 

address 

Dept.  F. 

James  S.  Coward 

262-274  Greenwich  Street,  N.  Y. 

(Near  Warren  Street) 

Sold  Nowh»re  Elie 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


that  goods  are  all  wool;  they  will  demand 
virgin  wool  and  insist  on  a  straight  answer 
to  the  question.*  Mr.  Malany,  in  com- 
mon with  most  other  pure-fabric-law 
propagandists,  seems  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  term  'virgin  wool'  is  so  clear  as 
to  need  no  definition.  However,  in  the 
Capper  and  the  French  bills,  which  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  mature  judg- 
ment of  the  propagandists,  'virgin  wool' 
is  defined  as  '  wool  that  has  never  previously 
been  spun  or  woven  into  cloth.' 

"Such  a  definition  would  include  any- 
thing from  the  longest  and  finest  Austra- 
lian warp  combing  wool  to  the  coarsest  of 
carpet  wools  or  the  shortest  of  pulled  or 
slipt  wools,  involving  hundreds  of  grades 
and  an  almost  equally  wide  range  of 
character  or  condition.  'Virgin  wool,'  ac- 
cording to  this  definition,  may  have  its 
source  in  the  fleeces  of  dead  or  diseased 
sheep.  It  may  even  have  been  infected 
with  the  deadly  anthrax,  but  it  still 
remains  'virgin  wool'  and  as  such  is 
superior,  according  to  these  propagandists, 
to  any  variety  of  shoddy  or  the  wastes  of 
wool  manufactitre. 

"We  feel  quite  certain  that,  as  soon  as 
the  general  public  understands  these  facts, 
they  will  be  no  better  satisfied  with  'virgin 
wool'  than  with  'all  wool'  clothing,  and 
that  in  explaining  the  term  '  virgin  wool ' 
the  propagandists  have  placed  themselves 
in  a  position  where  they  must  now  define 
the  comparative  stage  of  wool  virginity." 


THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  ROUTE  SEAWARD 

SHALL  [the  lake  towns  get  their  goods 
by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
instead  of  through  New  York?  There  is  a 
"coming  battle"  on  this  issue,  according 
to  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Engineering 
News-Record  (New  York).  The  first  guns 
are  to  be  fired  when  the  International 
Joint  Commission  opens  its  hearings  on  the 
proposed  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  The  plan,  we  are  told,  will  meet 
approval  in  the  West,  which  would  secure 
from  it  a  more  direct  outlet  to  the  sea, 
and  will  be  bitterly  opposed  by  New 
York  and  the  territory  tributary  to  that 
city,  which  objects  to  being  side-tracked. 
The  development  of  power  from  the  river, 
which  is  even  more  important  than  its 
improvement  for  navigation,  apparently 
meets  with  universal  approval;  but  tho 
two  questions  must  be  studied  together, 
which  throws  the  whole  subject  into  the 
arena  of  local  trade  rivalry.  "Discus- 
sions," says  the  writer  "will  bo  acrimonious, 
and  sectional  animosities  will  run  high." 
We  road: 

"The  St.  Lawrence  River,  from  tho  foot 
of  Lake  Ontario  to  the  head  of  ocean 
navigation  at  Montreal,  drops  222  foot  in 
18.'i  miles,  the  upper  113  miles  of  which 
forms  the  international  boundary.  Through 
this  valley,  with  its  falls  concentrated  in 
comparatively  short  stretches,  there  is  a 
mean  flow  of  241,000  feet  a  second,  with 
a  variation  from  the  moan  of  only  25  per 
cent.  Around  the  falls  and  raj)ids  there 
exists  a  shallow  canal  with  short  locks 
and  one  large  power  canal  which  diverts 


and  develops  about  95,000  horse-power, 
but  the  waterways  are  entirely  inadequate 
for  full-size  lake  or  ocean  shipping,  and  the 
power  developed  is  only  a  fraction  of  that 
possible  by  the  fulljuse  of  head  and  flow. 
What  is  now  before  the  International  Joint 
Commission  is  the  possibility  of  the  inter- 
national development  of  the  river  so  that 
ships  can  be  brought  from  the  Great 
Lakes,  for  the  present  via  the  enlarged 
Welland  Canal  around  Niagara,  and  so 
that  the  two  riparian  nations  can  jointly 
participate  in  the  magnificent  power  the 
river  permits. 

"On  this  side  of  the  border  advocates 
of  the  scheme  come  from  the  great  North- 
west, which  sees  a  cheap  outlet  to  the  sea 
in  bottoms  which  can  go  from  Montreal 
right  to  the  lake  cities;  the  opponents  are 
those  New-Yorkers  who  fear  for  the 
prestige  of  the  country's  premier  port  and 
foresee  the  abandonment  [of  the  costly 
Barge  Canal.  Minor  opposition  may  be 
expected  from  the  coal  interests  who  now 
sell  northern  New  York  and  Canada  and 
the  trunk-line  railways  which  tie  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  Northwest. 
Finally,  there  will  doubtless  be  those  who 
would  step  warily  in  any  international 
development  which  involves  commerce  and 
large  expenditures  of  funds. 

"The  arguments  on  both  sides  are  too 
voluminous  to  record  here,  but  certain 
fundamentals  can  be  set  down.  Sooner 
or  later  the  immense  power  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  must  be  developed.  So  great  a 
natural  resource  can  not  much  longer  be 
neglected,  because  it  happens  to  lie  on 
an  international  boundary.  If  there  are 
complications,  diplomacy  must  overcome 
them.  If  there  are  prospective  preponder- 
ances of  benefits,  engineering  agreement 
must  adjust  them.  Coal  is  getting  every 
year  more  costly  to  bring  to  the  districts 
removed  from  the  mines.  Hydroelectric 
power  is  every  year  becoming  more  an 
economic  necessity.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  can  not  afford 
not  to  use  the  St.  Lawrence  power. 

"The  power  necessities  seem  to  us  to  be 
predominant,  but  navigation  must  be 
studied,  too,  because  when  power  is  being 
developed  it  is  simpler  to  provide  for 
navigation  necessities  than  were  they  con- 
sidered alone.  This  phase  of  the  question 
must  be  studied  nationally  and  not  locally. 
The  time  has  passed  when  one  section  of 
the  United  States  can  dictate  national 
policy.  .  .  .  The  New  York  opposition 
must  be  overcome,  not  by  pointing  out 
how  the  country  needs  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway,  but  by  convincing  the  timid 
New-Yorker  of  the  impregnable  position  of 
his  city  and  port  provided  that  port  is 
kept  up  to  date.  There  is  in  the  metropolis 
a  curious  combination  of  fear  and  re- 
action. .  .  .  New  York,  a  year-round  port 
fed  by  the  great  railroad  systems  of  tho 
nation,  blest  by  a  magnificent  basin  of 
deep  and  still  water  at  its  very  warehouse 
doors,  has  nothing  to  fear  from  a  St. 
Lawrence  waterway  unliBss  short-sighted- 
ness and  self-interest  manage  to  prevent 
the  development  of  the  port  as  a  imit 
without  regard  to  State  or  city  boundaries. 

"Only  preliminaries  of  the  St.  Lawreneo 
project  will  be  brought  forward  for  some 
time.  The  history  of  such  schemes  shows 
that  many  years  are  necessary  for  the 
education  of  the  interests  involved,  but 
throughout  the  promotion  of  the  plan 
there  must  be  kept  in  mind  the  two  facts 
noted  ab()V(! — first,  that  transi)ortati()n  is  a 
national,  in  fact,  an  international  j)robl(!ni, 
and  that  neglo(!t  of  our  great  wat(>r-|)owers 
is  becoming  more  and  more  an  economio 
crime." 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  MASURY 

Makes  Good  Paints  and^knushes 
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Expressing  the  Nation  in  Paint  and  "Varnish 


The  American  spirit  is  expressed 
in  iron  and  stee),  machinery  and  mo- 
tor vehicles,  rubber  and  tools,  soaps 
and  perfumes,  paper  and  chemicals. 
In  a  thousand  other  vehicles-  the  work 
of  the  nation  is  given  to  the  world 
clothed  in  quality  and  fathered  by 
care  and  conscience. 

For  eighty-five  years,  the  house 
of  Masury  has  expressed  the  Amer- 
ican spirit  in  paints  and  varnishes. 
Masury  Paints  and  Varnishes  are 
marked  by  quality.  There  are  no 
second  grades  that  bear  our  label. 
For  every  painting  requirement,  there 
is  a  Masury  Product,  the  best  that 
thorough  knowledge  and  time-gained 
aptitude  can  make. 

The  Masury  quality  family  of 
Paints  and  Varnishes  is  led  by  the 
Masury  Big  Six  with  Cosmolac,  the 
one  varnish  for  every  purpose,  as  the 
foremost  member.   The  other  five  are 


Perfection  Flat  White  and  Colors, 
China  Gloss  White  Enamel,  liquid 
House  Paints,  Pure  Colors  in  Oil 
and  Superfine  Colors — all  the  same 
in  quality  as  Cosmolac. 

Cosmolac  is  a  remarkable  varnish. 
It  is  equally  good  for  inside  or  outside 
use.  It  is  proof  against  all  weathers, 
heat,  cold,  sun,  rain  or  snow.  It  won't 
check,  peel,  crack,  blister  nor  craze. 
It  won't  turn  cloudy.  Steam  or  hot 
water  won't  affect  it.  Heels  can't 
mar  it.  It  dries  like  glass,  but  as  flex- 
ible as  fabric  and  stays  satiny  smooth 
and  bright  as  when  it  leaves  the  brush. 

If  you  make  a  commodity  which 
you  sell  protected  by  paint  or  varnish, 
look  into  Masury  Products.  Into 
them  goes  generous  worth  and  in- 
creasing watchfulness — with  the 
American  spirit.  Above  all,  when 
you  want  the  varnish  that  endures, 
specify 


Send  us  your  name  and  address,  with  ten  cents,  stamps,  to  pay  packing  and  postage, 
and  we'll  mail  to  you  our  fine  book,  "The  Partnership  of  Paint."  It  treats  of  the 
domestic  and  industrial  uses  of  Paints  and  Varnishes — and  would  bring  a  dollar  in 
any  book  store.       Address   us  please,   at  46  Jay  Street,   Brooklyn,  New   York. 

John^Masury  &  Son 

BrooUyn.N.Y. 
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Bad  Roads 
waste  money 
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Before — 

Photograph  shows  condition  of  road  leadingfrom 
La  Crosse,  Ind.,  before  "Tarvia-X"  was  used. 


NOW  is  the  time  to  plan  for 
good  roads — and  by  that  we 
mean  roads  that  are  good  all  the 
year  round — free  from  mud,  bumps 
and  ruts  in  winter  and  spring,  and 
free  from  dust  and  dirt  in  the 
summer  and  fall. 

Such  roads  are  the  greatest  asset 
any  community  can  have. 

They  stimulate  business.  They 
increase  property  values.  They 
lower  taxes.  They  cut  delivery 
cost.  They  tap  new  sources  of 
supply.  They  broaden  your  mar- 
kets. They  also  add  much  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of    life. 

And  good  roads,  contrary  to  pop- 
ular opinion,  are  not  expensive. 

The  experience  of  thousands  of 
towns  all  over  the  country,  which 
use  Tarvia  regularly,  absolutely 
prove  this.  In  many  instances  the 
mere  saving  in  maintenance  amounts 
to  more  than  the  cost  of  the  Tarvia 
treatment. 

Whether  you  require  a  good  binder 
for  new  construction,  a  dust  preven- 
tive, or  a  patching  material — there 
is  a  grade  of  Tarvia  to  meet  your 
needs. 

As  we  said  at  the  beginning:  ^Now 
is  the  time  to  plan  for  good  roads. 

So  talk  to  your  neighbors,  to  your 
road  officials,  and  last  but  most  im- 
portant, write  about  your  road  prob- 
lems to  our  Special  Service  Depart- 
ment, and  booklets  covering  the 
subject  and  further  information  will 
be  supplied  promptly  without  charge. 


Special  Service  Department 

In  order  to  bring  the  facts  before  taxpayers  as 
well  as  road  authorities,  Tlie  Barrett  Company 
has  organized  a  Special  Service  Department,  which 
keeps  up  to  the  minute  on  all  road  problems. 

If  you  will  write  to  the  nearest  office  regarding 
road  conditions  or  problems  in  your  vicinity,  the 
matter  will  have  the  prompt  attention  of  ex- 
perienced engineers.  This  service  is  free  for  the 
asking.  If  you  want  better  roads  and  lo7ver  taxes 
this  Department  can  greatly  assist  you. 
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SPORTS  -  AND  -  ATHLETICS 


PROSPECTIVE   AMERICAN   CHAMPIONS  IN  THE 

OLYMPIC   GAMES 


T  T  has  become  something  of  a  habit  with 
-^  American  field-  and  track-athletes  to 
"bring  home  the  bacon"  from  any  inter- 
national contest  in  which  they  happen  to  be 
entered,  and  the  men  now  in  process  of 
selection  to  represent  America  in  the 
Olympic  games  in  Antwerp  this  summer 
will  be  expected  to  uphold  the  Yankee 
tradition.  England,  as  indicated  in  a 
London  newspaper  report  quoted  later  in 


as  the  short-distance  men  are  called,  he 
writes : 

Just  at  this  writing  Scholz,  of  Missouri, 
is  distinctly  in  the  van,  with  Loren  Murchi- 
son,  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  in 
second  place,  and  Paddock,  the  Californian 
who  won  both  dash  events  in  the  inter- 
allied games,  not  up  to  the  form  he  displayed 
in  the  Pershing  Stadium.  It  is  true  that 
most  of  the  sprint  races  so  far  have  been 
run  without  spikes,  and  it  is  true  also  that 


THEY  ALL  HAVE   WINGS  ON  THEIR  FEET. 

Scholz,  on  the  left,  is  a  great  sprinter  from  Missouri,  hailed  as  "the  fastest  starter  in  America." 
Paddock,  on  the  right,  is  the  Inter-Allied  champion  in  the  sprints.     Joie  Ray  (center)  is  a  cham- 
pion American  miler  who  *'  runs  with  the  smooth  precision  of  a  machine."     They  are  expected  to 
be  American  point-winners  in  the  Olympic  Games  to  be  held  in  Belgium  in  August. 


these  columns,  recognizes  that  America 
supplies  both  the  raw  material  and  the 
training  necessary  to  make  champions, 
and  the  Britishers  are  making  unusual 
preparations  to  meet  the  Yankee  invasion. 
The  war  has  taken  a  far  greater  toll  of 
European  athletes,  naturally,  than  of  our 
own,  even  excluding  those  who  did  their 
war-work  in  shipyards  rather  than  on 
battle-fields.  Most  of  the  other  nations 
will  fenter  the  contest  under  a  more  or  less 
serious  handicap.  This  is  unfortunate, 
from  our  own  point  of  view  as  well  as  from 
Europe's,  for  we  are  developing  men  of 
such  promise  that  they  might  well  become 
world-beaters  under  any  circumstances. 
Herbert  Reed,  writing  in  Town  and 
Country  (New  York),  discusses  some  of  the 
present  leaders  among  our  runners  and 
hurdlers.   Taking  up  first  the ' '  dash  squad,' ' 


the  California  runner  is  unused  to  indoor 
competition.  For  so  big  a  man  Paddock  is 
very  high  strung.  He  has  a  rather  awk- 
ward style  and  gives  the  impression  of 
fighting  his  way  along  against  invisible 
obstacles;  but  he  has  power  and  speed.  So 
far  he  has  been  unfortunate  in  the  East. 
A  fine  type  of  athlete  personally,  he  made 
his  bow  in  the  East  in  a  condition  of  over- 
anxiety  that  interfered  greatly  with  his 
public  performances.  Too  much  was  ex- 
pected of  him,  and  apparently  he  knew  it. 
When  he  settles  down  he  will  undoubtedly 
do  better,  altho  whether  he  will  ever  over- 
take Scholz  is  a  serious  question.  In  the 
big  Millrose  games  in  Madison  Square 
Garden,  Paddock  was  at  all  times  ill  at 
ease.  He  was  set  back  for  "breaking"  at 
the  start  in  two  of  his  races,  and  in  the 
Three  Hundred  showed  his  overanxiety  to 
please  by  attempting  to  run  clear  arOund 
his  field,  something  that,  considering  the 
handicaps,  not  the  best  man  in  the  country 
could  do  on  this  occasion.     In  these  games 


I'm  Glad 

I Have}fapleinQ 

I  find  it  the  most  welcome  little 
bottle  of  flavoring  whenever 
I  want  a  cake  frosting,  pudding 
sauce,  and  many  other  dainties 
that  require  the  delicious  map- 
ley  taste  we  all  like  so  well,  and 


MAPLEIINE 

VAe  GofclQn7favor 


Makes  Delicious  Syrup  Instantly. 

2  cups  sugar,  1  cup  water  and  half  teaspoon- 
ful-  of  Mapleine  make  I  pint  of  most  excel- 
lent syrup, 

:  And  for  corn  syrup  flavoring  or,  for,  flavoring 
the  many  cane  syrups  grocers  sell,  Mapleine 
is  remarkable. 

'~V/V»/»  Mapleine  contains  no  maple  sugar, 
JinC     syrup  nor  sap,  but  produces  a  taste 

Grocers    sell 


\fOl^      similar   to   maple. 
^PSSPrtS   Mapleine. 

2  oz.  bottle  35c 
Canada  50c 

4C  stamp  and  trade  i  mark 
from  Mapleine  carton  will 
Dring  the  Mapleine  Cook 
Book  of  200  recipes,  in- 
cluding many  desserts. 

CRESCENT  MFa  COMPANY 
327  Occidental  Ave..  Seallle.  Wash. 


iiiifl 


Our  Mr.  J.  F.  Manning  supervised  the  fabrica- 
tion of  marble  for  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

We  design  and  erect  pubUc  and  private  me- 
morials.   Write  for  suggestions.  , 

The  J.  F.  Manning  Company,  Inc., 

914  Fifteenth  St.,  N.  W.  Washington.  D.  C. 


EVERY   STROKE   COUNTS 

Laze  along  in  the  alder  shadows  or  shoot  throuEh 
swift  water,  an  "Old  Town  Canoe"  will  obey  every 
move  of  your  paddla.  Light  as  a  bubble,  graceful  as 
a  swan,  but  8tauncl»as  a  scow.  Write  for  catalog. 
4000  canoes  in  stock.    $67  up.  At  dealer's  or  factory. 

OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO. 
973    Fourth  St..  Old  Town,  Maine,   U.  S.  A. 
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Oraer 
by  Mail 


OR.ICIN/WL. 


PRALINES 


(C R.U  N  EVAAA.  L. D ) 


//, 


^i^m- 


■^^A^^^.. 


y^amous    Coixjfectiozt 

If  you  have  ever  visited  New  Orleans  then, 
of  course,  you  have  tasted  this  famous  candy 
which  the  Hotel  Grunewald  Caterers  have 
made  and  sold  for  many  years. 

The  demand  has  become  so  great  that  we  are  now  sup- 
plying  Original  Creole  Pralines  (Grunewald)  direct  by 
mail,  parcel  post  insured,  in  specially  constructed  mailing 
cartons,  carefully  packed. 

Absolutely  pure,  made  only  of  pure  Louisiana  Cane 
^ugar  and  Louisiana  (whole-half)  pecan  meats. 

Scrupulous  care  is  maintained  throughout  in  producing 
this  famous  candy.  Cleanliness  and  purity  are  Grunewald 
watchwords.  That's  why  Original  Creole  Pralines  (Grune- 
wald) are  regarded  everywhere  as  the  highest  quality 
Creole  Pralines  made.     Do  not  aitrpt  substitutes! 

A  delightful  confection,  dessert,  or  after-dinner  dainty. 


Mail  orders  filled  anywhere.   P.  O. ,  or  Express 
money  orders,  or  personal  checks  received. 

BOX  OF  7  (Sample)  ....  »1.00 
BOX  OF  12  ...  SI. SO     BOX  OF  24  . .  .  .  $3.00 


THE  HOTEL  GRUNEWALD  CATERERS 
NEW  ORLEANS.  LOUlSL\NA 


SHOCK  ABSORBER 

"Ma)ces  Every  Road  a  Boulevard 


Cradled  In  Comfort 


ANY  car  is  made  a  smoother  and  easier 
£\^  riding  car  when  equipped  with  Hartford 
Shock  Absorbers.  It  is  also  a  less  expensive 
car — for  these  wonderful  spring  regulators  cut 
down  wear  and  tear  on  car  and  tires.  Many 
of  America's  finest  cars  use  Hartfords  as 
initial  equipment.  The  conclusions  reached 
by  these  successful  manufacturers  should 
mean  something  to  you. 

EDWARD  V.  HARTFORD,  Inc.,  35  Warren  St.,  New  York 
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Bob  Simpson's  pupil,  Seholz,  for  the  third 
time  got  the  jump  at  the  start  on  Murchi- 
son,  and  up  to  recently  Murehison  had 
been  looked  upon  as  the  fastest  starter 
that  had  been  seen  in  the  East.  He  is 
good  yet,  and  will  have  -other  chances  to 
bring  the  getaway  feature  of  his  racing  up 
to  the  standard  of  the  Missouri  star — if 
he  can. 

Joie  Ray,  champion  miler,  is  still,  in  Mr. 
Reed's  opinion,  the  "incomparable  distance 
runner  of  old."  There  was  no  one  to 
trouble  him  in  the  recent  meet  in  New  York 
City,  and  he  "ran  his  own  race  at  his  own 
pace."  The  writer  continues,  discussing 
both  the  American  champion  and  the 
competition  he  is  likely  to  meet : 

Consistency  is  one  of  his  virtues,  and  if 
he  escapes  accident  there  is  little  doubt  of 
his  being  chosen  to  lead  the  distance  run- 
ners this  country  will  send  to  the  Olympics. 
The  sudden  death  of  Crossland,  England's 
most  prominent   sprinter,   ought   to  open 
the  way  for  the  United  States  to  easy  vic- 
tory  in   that   event,    but   our   milers   are 
likely    to    find   opposition  on  the  English 
team.     No  doubt  we  shall  be  able  to  tell 
more  about  the  English  distance  situation 
after  the  Oxford-Cambridge  games,  when 
it  will  be  decided  whether  Cambridge  alone 
will    send    a    team    to    the    Pennsylvania 
Relay  Meet,  or  whether  the  two  universi- 
ties will  combine.     Oxford  and  Cambridge 
were  asked  to  combine  if  they  felt  like 
doing   so,  for   the  Pennsylvania  manage- 
ment knew  that  the  English  universities 
had  been  hard  hit  by  the  war,  and  it  was 
considered  unfair  to  ask  either  one  of  them 
to   compete  in   the   relays   single-handed. 
It  may  be,   however,   that  a  good   team 
will  turn  up  in  one  or  the  other.     In  the 
meantime    Cambridge    has    accepted    the 
Pennsylvania  invitation  provisionally,  and 
no   answer   has   come  from   Oxford.     No 
doubt  the  Oxonians  are  looking  over  their 
material  before  deciding  even  upon  a  pro- 
visional acceptance.     There  is  some  specu- 
lation as  to  just  which  of  the  relay  events 
the  Englishmen  will  care  to  enter,  but  the 
choice,   in  my   opinion,   probably  will  bo 
the    four-mile    affair.     ,Our    own    college 
milers  are  still  rather  uncertain  quantities, 
and  there  is  no  teUing  at  this  stage  how 
strong  we  shall  proVe  to  be  in  the  longest 
distance  event  of  the  meet.     Then,   too, 
there  is  the  prestige  of  the  Oxford  victory 
some  years  ago.  when  A.  N.   S.  Jackson 
made   the   famous   finish  with  McCurdy, 
of  Pennsylvania,  running  on  the  outside 
almost  all  the  way. 

American  high  jumping  is  also,  in  Mr. 
Reed's  opinion,  on  the  up-grade.  He  dis- 
cusses individual  record-makers  who  will 
go  abroad  "with  better  than  an  oven 
chance"  of  bringing  back  the  Olympio 
laurels  to  the  United  States:  * 

With  the  sprinting  and  hurdling  already 
in  capable  hands,  it  is  pleasant  to  find 
that  our  team  will  again  be  strong  in  tills 
most  imi)ortant  field  event.  Egon  Krick- 
son,  who  has  been  in  the  game  for  some 
years,  showed  thai  he  had  lost  none  of  his 
spring  and  style  at  the  Millrose  meet,  by 
clearing  the  bar  at  six  feet  three  inches, 
lie  beat  young  Landon,  of  Yale,  by  the 
narrow  margin  of  an  inch,  and  Landon,  I 
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think,  will  do  better  when  he  gets  out  of 
doors.  This  is  remarkable  jumping  for  an 
indoor  meet.  Eriekson  comes  up  to  the 
bar  nicely,  goes  over  cleanly,  but  is  rather 
awkward  when  he  lands,  for  he  is  given 
to  doing  what  is  known  as  the  "head 
stand."  However,  he  is  to-day  just  as 
dangerous  a  competitor  as  he  has  been  at 
any  time  in  his  career.  Eriekson  made  a 
game  attempt  to  raise  the  American  indoor 
record.  He  had  the  bar  set  at  six  feet  four 
and  seven-eighth  inches,  but  failed  by  a 
narrow  margin  in  his  three  trials.  There 
is  a  lot  of  competition  left  in  this  old 
favorite.  The  recent  hurdling  has  been 
just  a  little  disappointing,  for  Walker 
Smith,  of  Cornell,  has  been  plainly  out  of 
form,  and  Erdman,  of  Princeton,  was  not 
liimself  by  any  means  in  the  Millrose  meet. 
Thomson,  of  Dartmouth,  has  so  far  proved 
to  be  the  most  consistent  of  the  lot.  Harry 
Hillman,  the  Hanover  coach,  has  certainly 
polished  up  his  style  well,  and  he  has  shown 
in  front  in  every  meet  he  has  entered  to 
date. 

The  Sun  and  New  York  Herald  comments 
on  the  great  forthcoming  contest  in  the 
following  more  general  manner: 

A  double  interest  attaches  to  the  fact 
that  the  Olympic  games  are  to  be  cele- 
brated this  year  at  Antwerp  in  pursuance 
of  an  agreement  arrived  at  in  1914,  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  In  the  first  place, 
this  revival  of  the  contests  emphasizes  the 
restoration  in  sports  of  conditions  prevail- 
ing before  the  war,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
the  holding  of  the  games  at  Antwerp  will 
greatly  aid  that  city  and  Belgium  in  the 
work  of  recovering  from  the  devastation  of 
war.  The  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  visitors  who  will  be  attracted  to  the  pie- 
tm-esque  old  Belgian  city  next  August  wiU 
naturally  leave  with  its  citizens  a  goodly 
number  of  pounds,  dollars,  francs,  lire,  and 
perhaps  also  a  few  marks,  and  these  wiU 
be  of  service  to  Belgium  in  reconstructive 
"work. 

Practically  all  the  countries  of  western 
Europe  as  well  as  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, South  Africa,  and  Australia  are  ex- 
pected to  be  represented  by  athletic  teams, 
and  all  contestants  will  naturally  do  their 
best  to  bring  home  as  many  prizes  as  pos- 
sible. The  Olympic  games  have  not  yet, 
fortunately,  been  commercialized,  and  the 
greatest  incentive  to  contestants  will  be  the 
honor  achieved  by  victors  in  the  competi- 
tion of  the  athletes  of  the  nations. 

The  Olympic  games  held  in  ancient 
Greece  were  designed  to  promote  not  only 
athletics  but  also  the  true  spirit  of  sport, 
and  the  modern  games  have  similar  objects 
in  view.  In  ancient  Greece  the  Olympic 
contests  were  open  only  to  those  of  pure 
Hellenic  descent  who  had  no  personal  stigma 
attaching  to  them;  hence  the  honor  had  a 
high  meaning. 

Furthermore,  in  order  that  the  outcome 
of  the  games  should  not  be  the  result  of 
accident  or  chance,  the  participants  were, 
required  to  take  a  solemn  oath  that  they  had 
spent  at  least  ten  months  in  preparation 
and  that  they  would  not  resort  to  any  un- 
fair trick  in  the  course  of  the  contest.  The 
honor  when  achieved  under  such  conditions 
was  clean-cut  and  physically  at  least  indi- 
cated that  the  winner  approached  the 
Greek  ideal  of  perfection. 

In  the  best  days  of  the  games  the  prize 
awarded  had  no  intrinsic  value  and  con- 


The  next  time  you  do  this,  buy  a  small  can  of  Effecto  Auto 
Enamel.  It's  a  great  tonic  for  banged  fenders,  and' 11  surprise 
your  wife  almost  as  much  as  the  backin*  out  stunt! 


Effecto  Auto  Enamel  is  a 
wonder-worker  on  banged  and 
scraped  fenders.  The  Effecto 
habit  wil'  keep  your  car  look- 
ing new,  and  the  gnawing  tooth 
of  rust  won't  get  a  start.     A 


JTINISHES 


Made  in  nine  live  auto  enamel 
colors:  Black,  Blue,  Green, 
Red,  Brown,  Yellow,  Gray, 
Cream  and  White  —  the  orig- 
inal, genuine  auto  enamel.  Not 
a  paint,  wax  or  polish,  but  an 


small  can  of  Black  is  a  t^ndy  thing  in  the  ^«^wi?/finishthat  will  last  longer  than  the  finish 

garage  and  costs  little.  on  most  new  cars.    Also  made  in  clear  Finish- 

Effecto  finds  its  greatest  usefulness  in  the  ingvamishforcarsinfairlygood condition, and 

complete  refinishing  of  cars.   Mr.  J.  T.  Wall,  Top  &  Seat  Dressmg,  which  renews  and  water- 

a  stockbrokerof  Baltimore,  was  the  possessor  proofs  old  tops,  cushions  and  all  upholstery, 

of  a  much-used  Maxwell  and  had  great  diffi-  Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine  Effecto  Auto 


culty  in  selling  it  —  until  he  purchased  $5 
worth  of  Effecto,  with  which  he  trimmed  up 
the  old  boat  like  a  Xmas  tree !  Xo  his  surprise 
and  delight  it  brought  $400 ! 


Enamel — there  are  already  many  imitations. 
Send  for  Color  Card  and  Name  of  Local  Dealer 

Effecto   is    sold   by   paint,  hardware   and 


A  few  hours  work  and  several  dollars  worth  accessory  dealers  everywhere.     If  you  have 

of  Effecto  will  transform  any    decrepit   old  any  trouble  getting  the  genuine  Effecto  Auto 

gasolene  wagon  into  a  lustrous  new-looking  Enamel  write  us  at  once.     We  will  see  that 

automobile  —  24  to  48  hours  for  drying,  and  YO"  are  supphed. 
as  often  as  not  one  coat  will  do !  Pratt  &  Lambert-Inc.   163  Tonawanda  St. , 

Effecto  Auto  Finishes  are  easy  to  use  —  Buffalo,  N.  Y.   Canadian  address :  109  Court- 
easy-working,  self-leveling  and  quick-drying,  wright  Street,  Bridgeburg,  Ontario. 
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Profit-Earning 
MotorHaulage 

^ODAYfar-sightedbusi- 

**■  ness  men  do  not  buy  motor 
trucks  on  the  basis  of  a  low  purchase 
price.  They  do  demand,  however,  that 
the  truck  earn  a  continuous  profit — a 
requirement  attained  to  the  highest 
degree  by  Oneida  Motor  Trucks. 

Any  of  the  five  models  of 

gasoline  -  driven  Oneidas  will  haul 
your  loads,  speedily  and  easily, over  long 
distances.  The  electric -propelled  2 -ton 
Oneida,  ideally  adapted  for  short  hauls 
and  frequent  stops,  is  most  economical 
for  city  deliveries.  Write  us  for  the 
name  of  your  nearest  Oneida  Dealer. 


Dealers —  Write  us  for  details 
of  the  Oneida  proposition.  Your 
territory  may  still  be  open. 


Oneida  Motor  Truck  Company 


1200-1300  S.  Broadway 


Green  Bay,  Wis. 


(pronounced     0-ny-d«) 

MOTOR  TRUCKS 

••Uncommon  Carriers" 

V/i  to  5  Tons 
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sisted  merely  of  a  crown  of  wild  olive  leaves 
cut  with  a  golden  knife  from  a  tree  said  by 
tradition  to  have  been  planted  by  Hercules. 
But  the  cities  whose  representative  won  the 
victory  made  up  for  this  lack  of  pecuniary 
award.  At  Athens,  for  instance,  the  victor 
received  five  hundred  drachmae,  the  right 
to  a  place  of  honor  at  all  public  games,  and 
free  looard  in  the  prytaneum  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  a  reward  which  considerably  over- 
shadows even  the  pay  of  a  star  baseball 
player.  In  addition,  odes  were  addrest  to 
him,  those  of  Pindar  especially  conferring 
immortality. 

The  reward  of  the  modern  Olympic 
winner  may  not  be  so  great  as  that  of  the 
victor  of  old;  but  the  modern  Olympic 
games  should  be  as  useful  as  the  ancient  in 
promoting  clean,  healthful  sport,  and  the 
meeting  at  Antwerp  will  therefore  be  of 
deep.interest  to  followers  and  advocates  of 
athletics. 


TEN  AMERICAN  FENCERS  TO  GO 
TO  THE  OLYMPIC  GAMES 

AMERICAN  fencers  from  all  over  the 
country  are  expected  to  gather  in 
New  York  City  in  May  to  decide  the 
champions  whom  America  will  send  abroad 
as  her  representatives  in  the  Olympic 
games.  Plans  for  the  selection  of  the 
American  Olympic  fencing  team  assumed 
definite  shape  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Amateur 
Fencers'  League  of  America.  It  was 
decided  that  the  League  would  send  a  team 
of  eight  fencers.  This  squad  will  be  aug- 
mented by  two  more  to  be  selected  inde- 
pendently by  the  Army  and  Navy  authori- 
ties, making  a  total  of  ten  competitors.  To 
assure  the  selection  of  the  strongest  pos- 
sible team,  says  The  Sun  and  New  York 
Herald: 

The  A.  F.  L.  A.  has  decided  to  permit  free 
entry  to  its  national  championships  next 
May  of  aU  amateurs  throughout  the  coun- 
try, whether  affiliated  with  the  association 
or  not,  and  to  invite  their  participation 
in  all  the  title  events.  The  usual  qualifying 
round  in  the  various  fencing  sections  may 
be  dispensed  with  and  there  may  be  sub- 
stituted one  large  tournament  to  which 
an  entire  week  would  have  to  be  devoted. 
The  event  wiU  be  held  in  May  in  this 
city,  which  has  always  been  the  fencing 
center  of  the  country,  and  is  expecited  to 
attract  at  least  one  hundred  swordsmen. 

While  it  was  announced  that  the  national 
tournament  will  be  the  official  tryout  for 
the  Olympic  team,  the  fencing  committee 
reserves  the  right  in  the  final  analysis  to 
make  whatever  changes  it  considers  ad- 
visable for  the  success  of  the  team,  (chances 
are  that  the  eight  men  will  bo  chosen  from 
among  the  nine  that  finish  first,  second, 
and  third  in  the  foil,  diieling  sword,  and 
saber  championships.  In  its  selections 
the  committee  will  bo  guid(>d  by  the  fiu-t 
that  Americans  are  likely  to  show  to  best 
advantage  with  the  foil,  as  foils  competi- 
tion has  always  been  tlieir  forte.  Second 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  Sp6e,  or 
dueling  sword,  and  third  to  the  saber.  In 
other  words,  there  may  be  as  many  foilstnen 
on  the  squad  as  dueling  sword  and  saber 
contestants  together. 

Au  instructor,   to  be  chosen  later,  will 
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YOU  frequently  hear  wonder  expressed  at  the  intelHgence  which  man  shows  in 
getting  natural  forces  to  do  his  work. 

It  would  be  less  conceited  and  more  truthful  to  speak  of  man's  extreme  slowness 
to  perceive  the  usefulness  of  these  forces. 

When  electricity,  steam,  and  the  earth's  chemical  and  physical  forces  seemed  to 
early  man  but  hostile  devils.  Nature  was  employing  them  as  her  trained  servants. 
Nature  used  moving  air  as  conveyor,  as  dryer  or  moistener,  as  purifier,  as  leveler,  as 
forced  draft,  as  heater  or  cooler,  and  as  suction  cleaner,  when  man  could  conceive  of 
no  implements  other  than  his  teeth  and  fingers.  ' 

Sturtevant  imitates  Nature  in  putting  air  to  work  —  and  the  chapter  is  only  at 
its  beginning. 


Air  brings  about  a  large 
increase  in  production 

Two  buildings  of  identical 
construction  were  devoted  to 
the  same  kind  of  work.  One 
building  had  a  mechanical 
ventilating  system.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  production  records  showed  that  the 
employees  in  the  building  with  the  mechanical  ventilat- 
ing system  accomplished  much   more  work. 

Supplying  fresh  air  to  your 
employees  is  a  very  paying 
investment.  It  increases  their 
energy  and  enables  them  to  go 
through  the  full  day  without 
a  "slump."  It  is  good  business 
for  you  to  furnish  every  em- 
ployee with  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  pure  air — so  essential  to 
his  health  and  your  factory's 
output. 


How  Sturtevant  Apparatus 
helped  solve  a  sewage  problem 

An  engineer  of  a  Southern 
city  perfected  a  new  system 
of  purifying  sewer  water. 

He  directed  the  sewage  into 
large  cement  chambers  at  the 
bottom  of  which  were  gratings.  Air  entering  these  grat- 
ings was  forced  up  through  a  thick  layer  of  decaying 
sewage  to  keep  the  water  in  continual  activation. 

The  bacteriological    action    of   this    decaying    matter 
hastened  the  chemical  breaking  up  of  the  incoming  sew- 
age into  insoluble  gases,  a  residue,  and  pure  water,  which 
flowed  on  to  the   river.     The 
residue  was  valuable  as  a  ferti- 
lizer. A  Sturtevant  High  Pres- 
sure Blower  was  chosen  to  sup- 
ply   the    unchanging  volume 
and  constant  pressure  of  air  so 
necessary  to  the  success  of  this 
system. 


Wherever  there  is  a  business  there  is  a  probable  chance  to  use  our  apparatus  profit- 
ably. Sixty  years  of  experience  in  designing  air  equipment  have  shown  us  more 
ways  to  use  air  than  most  manufacturers  realize;  but  we  have  only  scratched  the 
surface  of  the  world  of  wonderful  uses  of  air. 

The  ways  we  have  put  air  to  work  in  different  businesses  are  described  in  our 
bulletins.  These  are  prepared  by  our  engineers  and  give  the  details  of  installations, 
equipment,  and  machines.  If  you  will  write  us  the  nature  of  your  work,  we  will  send 
you  the  bulletin  which  tells  how  air  works. in  your  business.  Or,  if  you  specially 
request,  we  will  have  a  representative  visit  you  at  your  plant.     Address 

B.  F.  STURTEVANT  COMPANY 

EUGENE  N.  FOSS,   President 

Hyde  Park,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

or  one  of  the  following  24  branch  offices  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Chicago,  111. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Winnipeg, 


306  Walton  feldg. 

555  John  Hancock  Bldg. 

101  Bedford  Ave.,  Nye  Park 

530  S.  Clinton  St. 

604  Provident  Bank  Bldg. 

330  Guardian  Bldg. 

3411  Knight  St. 


Detroit,  Mich.  406  Marquette  Bldg. 

Hartford,  Conn.        38  Pearl  St. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.     412  Reliance  Bldg. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  804  Metrop.  Life  Bldg. 
New  York,  N.  Y.      52  Vanderbilt  Ave. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.       135  N.  3rd  St. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


711  Park  Bldg. 
1108  Granite  Bldg, 
2086  Ry.  Exchange  Bldf 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah    Walker  Bank  Bldg. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  759  Monadnock  Bldg. 

Seattle,  Wash.  1134  Henry  Bldg. 

Washington,  D.  C.    1006  Loan  &  Trust  Bldf. 


Manitoba;  Reliance  Equipment  Co.,  Ltd.,  914  Somerset  Block.     Gait,  Ontario     Montreal,  404  New  Birks  Bldg.     Toronto,^10  Lumsdcn  Bldg. 

Sturtevant  Engineering  Company,  London 
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lo  yourseli? 


Do  you  allow  yourself  to  be  at  your  best 
when  your  best  is  what  you  need? 

What  kind  of  cigars  do  you  smoke? 

A  naturally  keen-witted,  forceful  man  puts 
himself  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  by  smoking 
the  wrong  cigars. 

And  there  is  no  need  of  it. 

You  get  the  full  enjoyment — even  more — 
in  smoking  the  Girard. 

And  it  never  disturbs  nor  irritates. 

You  can  enjoy  this  full  flavored,  real  Havana 
smoke  and  still  maintain  clear  head,  and  steady 
hand,  all  your  faculties  alert  and  active. 

Be  fair  to  yourself,  switch  to  Girards.  Be 
at  your  best  all  the  time. 

Sold  by  progressive  dealers  everywhere. 


Antonio  Roig  &  Langsdorf 

Philadelphia 

Established  49  years 


The  "Broker" 
a  popular  size 


SPORTS  AJVD  ATHLETICS 
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accompany  the  Olympic  fencing  team  to 
Belgium  to  coach  and  train  them  prior  to 
the  international  competition.  The  rules 
of  the  International  Fencing  Federation, 
under  which  the  Olympic  events  are  to  be 
contested,  are  now  being  awaited  from 
Belgium.  They  are  said  to  differ  only  in 
minor  respects  from  those  in  force  in  this 
country.  In  the  Federation  rules  a  touch 
on  the  upper  arm  is  valid  in  foUs  competi- 
tion, while  in  America  a  touch  of  that  sort 
is  not  counted.  Instead  of  the  waist-line 
the  Federation  accepts  as  the  lower  touch 
boundary  the  oblique  line  from  the  hip  to 
the  crotch.  

BBITISH  PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE 
OLYMPIAD 

THE  British  Olympic  Council  is  pre- 
paring to  do  big  things  in  the  Olympiad 
to  be  held  in  Antwerp  next  August,  and  is 
publishing  an  appeal  for  a  fund  of  £30,000, 
with  which  to  uphold  the  athletic  name  and 
fame  of  Great  Britain.  The  residts  of  the 
Olympiad  at  Stockholm  were  a  bit  dis- 
appointing to  British  hopes,  due  to  the 
showing  of  the  American  contestants,  and  a 
determined  effort  is  to  be  made  to  redeem 
the  British  reputation.  The  appeal  for 
money  has  been  signed  by  Lord  Downham 
as  chairman  of  the  council,  and  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  statement  that  the 
King  had  contributed  £100  to  the  fund. 
The  money  is  to  be  divided  between  the 
expenses  necessary  for  the  Olympiad  and 
additional  playing  fields,  where  the  youth 
of  Great  Britain  may  receive  the  expert 
training  required  of  specialists  in  sport. 
The  London  Telegraph,  which  is  taking  an 
active  interest  in  the  movement,  regards 
increased  facilities  for  training  as  of  prime 
necessity.     It  explains: 


This,  then,  is  the  ulterior  object  of  the 
Olympic  Council's  appeal — the  provision 
of  more  grounds  where  rising  athletic  talent 
may  find  an  arena  for  its  development. 
But  primarily,  of  course,  the  fund  is 
launched  with  a  view  to  the  Antwerp 
Olympiad.  Whether  the  Olympiad  should 
have  been  held  at  all  this  year  was  an 
arguable  proposition,  but  Belgium  warmly 
desired  it,  and  the  International  Olympic 
Council  felt  that  they  could  not  go  back 
upon  the  decision  arrived  at  before  tho 
war.  Great  Britain,  therefore,  was  bound 
to  take  part,  and  if  she  takes  part  at  all 
she  must  take  part  worthily.  It  will  ho 
remembered  that  the  results  of  the  Stock- 
holm Olympiad  were  disappointing  to 
British  hopes  and  not  a  little  humiliating 
to  British  pride.  All  sorts  of  excuses  were 
made  for  the  failure  to  win  a  large  num- 
ber of  first  prizes,  but  they  were  not  very 
convincing.  It  was  said  that  other  coun- 
tries— and  America  in  particular — carry 
the  processes  of  specialization  in  training 
to  excessive  lengths,  and  produce  not 
all-round  champion  athletes,  but  super- 
champions  for  each  separate  event.  But 
what  is  an  Olympiad  for  except  for  the 
display  of  tho  prowess  of  the  super- 
athlete?  And  how  is  the  suporathloto 
to  be  produced  except  by  the  highly 
spticialized  training  of  exceptionally  good 
material?  If  training  is  essential,  no 
limits  can  bo  sot  to  its  scope.    The  cham- 
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C  r  af t/rn  a  n/h  i  p 

exprejed  hy  PAPER 


T)aper  can  say  Craftsmanship, 

-■•  SnufF-colored  Strathmore  Bannock- 
burn  COVER  PAPER  S2iys  Craftsmanship  unmis- 
takably — something  in  its  texture  suggests 
things  hammered,  wrought  and  made  by  hand. 

Other  Strathmore  Papers  say  other  things 
— Daintiness,  for  instance,  or  Strength,  the 
Orient  or  dignity,  Luxuriousness  or  i^ntiquitp 
— depending  upon  the  particular  combin- 
ation of  paper  texture,  color  and  weight. 

This  expressive  power  of  Strathmore 
Papers  is  difficult  to  describe  in  words — yet 
you  are  instantly  aware  of  it  at  sight  of  the 
papers. 

Send  for  our  ** Expressive  Advertising'^  demonstration — a 
series  of  folders  that  make  the  expressiveness  of  paper,  type, 
illustrations  and  color  easy  to  understand  and  apply  to  your  own 
advertising  and  printing  problem. 

STRATHMORE  PAPER  COMPANY 

Mitdneague,  Maas.,  U.  S.  A. 


StratKmore 
Exprejfjive 


Paper 


s 


^ 
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You'll  Show  Keen  Judgment 

By  Insisting  on  Wagner  Equipped  Appliances 


On  coffee  mills  and  on  thousands  of  other 
motor-driven  appliances  in  stores,  factories, 
offices  and  homes,  you  will  find  Wagner, 
Quality  Motors  performing  their  allotted  tasks 
with  unvarying  consistency. 

Behind  this  consistent  ability  to  deliver  power 
requirements  with  unrelenting  exactness,  lies 
the  made-to-order  principle  as  applied  to  all 
Wagner  installations. 

"Motors  made-to-order"  means  that  Wagner 
engineers  have  accurately  predetermined  just 
what  power  characteristics  are  required,  under 


all  conditions,  to  perform  a  given  task  in  the 
most  efficient  manner  possible. 

This  not  only  insures  the  perfect  functioning 
of  the  appliances  of  which  Wagner,  Quality 
Motors  become  a  part,  but  materially  lengthens 
their  life  and  reduces  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

Unquestionably,  motor-driven  equipment  is 
better  equipment  for  being  measured  and  fitted 
with  Wagner,  Quality  Motors.  You'll  exercise 
keen  judgment  by  insisting  that  the  appliances 
you  buy  are  so  equipped. 


'Atlanta 
*  Boston 
♦Buffalo 
*Chii.ago 


Cincinnati 
*Cleveland 

Dallas 
*Denver 


Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Company 

St.  Loui8,'_U.  S.  A. 

Factory  Btanchea  and  *Maintenanco  Station* 

♦Detroit  *MinneapoIis  *Pittsburgli 

♦Indianapolis  Montreal  *San  Francisco 

♦Kansas  City  *New  York  *Sealtle 

''l.os  Angeles  *Omaha  *St.  Louis 

♦Philadelphia  Milwaukee 


St.  Paul 

Syracuse 
1  oronto 
Washington,   D.  C. 


New  Orleans 


Selling  Agenciea 
Memphis 


Salt  Lake  City 


MOTORS  GENERATORS  RECTIFIERS  TRANSFORMERS  AUTOMOBILE  STARTERS 


ELECTRIC  POWER  EQUIP/^^ENT  THAT  IS  BUILT  TO  ORDER 


^^a^^TSc^jL> 
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pion.  sprinter  or  long-distance  runner  of 
the  world  is  the  man  who  can  win  his 
particular  event  in  the  best  time.  What 
he  can  do  in  other  events  is  beside  the 
mark.  If  it  is  contended  that  this  re- 
duces the  athlete  to  the  status  of  a  perfect 
automaton,  the  answer  is  that  if  an  automa- 
ton is  perfect  it  is  foolish  to  speak  of  per- 
fection in  derogatory  terms.  Training 
is  a  science,  and  no  one  has  any  right  to 
complain  of  any  improvement  which  is  the 
result  of  laborious  and  continued  ejcperi- 
ment  and  the  close  study  of  the  application 
of  means  to  ends.  The  reason  why  British 
lawn-tennis  players  have  lost  the  champion- 
ship in  recent  years  is  that  other  countries 
have  taken  the  game  more  seriously  and 
scientifically,  and  have  striven  moi-e 
assiduously  to  reach  the  highest  points  of 
excellence. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  superathlete  is  neces- 
sarily rare.  Training  is  much,  but  it  is 
not  all.  If  training  were  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  matter  all  the  leading 
public  schools  ought  to  produce  a  first-cilass 
(tricket  team  every  year  in  succession.  It 
is  notorious  that  they  do  not.  Fii'st-class 
talent  is  as  rare  in  bowling  or  sprinting  as 
it.  is  in  mathematics  or  in  billiards,  and 
those  wlio  stand  out  above  their  fellows  in 
a  (dass  by  themselves  are  very  few.  There 
is  no  recipe  for  their  production.  Tlie 
great  thing  is  that  they  should  have  their 
chance  of  being  produced.  The  natural 
genius  has  to  be  found  before  it  can  be 
trained,  and  the  best  hope  of  finding  him 
is  to  popularize  athletics  and  persuade  the 
jjromising  runner  to  take  to  the  running- 
track,  rather  than  devote  bimself  to  other 
games  in  which  there  is  at  present  a  greater 
chance  of  individual  glory  or  profit. 

Nothing  like  the  same  attention  is  given 
to  athletics  at  the  public  schools  that  is 
given  to  ♦  cricket  or  football.  At  many 
the  sports  are  held  in  little  honor  and  train- 
ing is  carried  out  in  the  most  perfunctory 
way.  In  the  public  elementary  schools 
running  holds  no  place  at  all,  and  League 
cricket  and  football  have  killed  the  old 
popular  interest  in  professional  running, 
which  at  one  time  was  intense  in  certain 
localities.  What  the  prospects  of  a  suc- 
cessful revival  may  be  we  need  not  specu- 
late. The  British  schoolboy  does  not  take 
very  kindly  to  a  highly  specialized  train- 
ing, which  confines  him  rigidly  to  one 
branch  of  sport,  and  even  to  one  depart- 
ment of  that  branch,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others.  But  it  is  essential  that  if  Great 
Britain  is  to  make  a  good  appearance  at 
Antwerp  the  British  Olympic  Council  shall 
have  adequate  funds  for  getting  together 
the  best  possible  team  of  available  athletes. 
It  is  estimated  that  £7,500  will  be  re- 
quired to  assist  the  governing  bodies  of 
sport  to  provide  the  requisite  training 
for  possible  competitors;  £10,000  will  be 
needed  for  transporting  competitors  to 
Antwerp  and  housing  and  maintaining 
them  there;  and  there  will  be  heavy  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  the  central  office, 
publicity,  etc.  It  is  up  to  those  who  are 
Biu:e  to  grumble  loudest  if  the  British  teams 
meet  with  ill  success  to  do  their  best  now 
toward  making  success  possible,  and  that 
is  by  backing  up  the  council  in  their 
appeal  for  the  necessary  funds.  Olympiads, 
as  we  have  said,  are  for  the  superathletes; 
If  we  have  them,  let  us  find  them,  but  it  is 
only  on  the  running-tracks  that  they  will 
be  discovered. 


6,000  More  People 

Every  Day  Start  Saving  Teeth  in  This  Way 

yf //  Statements  Approved  by  lli^li  Denial  AutJwrities 


There  is  a  new,  scientific  tooth  paste  used 
on  millions  of  teeth  today.  You  see  them 
everywhere — glistening  teeth,  conspicuous 
for  their  beauty. 

Leading  dentists  all  over  America  are 
urging  its  daily  use.  Over  6,000  people 
daily,  on  the  average,  write  us  for  a  trial 
tube. 

Soon  or  late  all  careful  people  are  bound 
to  join  these  users.  But  this  is  to  urge  you 
to  learn  at  once  what  this  new  method 
means. 

To  End  the  Film 

The  purpose  is  to  end  the  film — that  vis- 
cous film  which  coats  the  teeth  and  causes 
most  tooth  troubles. 

You  can  feel  this  film.  It  clings  to  teeth, 
enters  crevices  and  stays.  The  ordinary 
tooth  paste  does  not  dissolve  it.  The  tooth 
brush    does    not    end    it.     So    month    after 


month  it  remains  there,  causing  stain  and 
tartar  and  decay. 

Film  is  what  discolors — not  the  teeth. 
It  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds  food  sub- 
stance which  ferments  and  forms  acid.  It 
holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to 
cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They,  with 
tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea.  All 
these  troubles  are  constantly  increasing, 
despite  the  wide  use  of  the  tooth  brush. 
And  film  is  the  major  reason. 


Dental  science,  after  years  of  searching, 
has  found  a  way  to  combat  film.  Able 
authorities  have  proved  its  efficiency  by 
countless  careful  tests. 

It  is  now  embodied  in  a  dentifrice  called 
Pepsodent — a  tooth  paste  whicH  meets 
every  dental  requirement.  And  a  lO-DaV 
Tube  is  being  offered  to  let  everyone  see 
what  it  does. 


Watch  Your  Teeth  Whiten 


Get  this  free  tube  and  let  your  mirror 
show  you  Pepsodent  effects. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  diges- 
tant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  albuminous 
matter.  The  object  of  Pepsodent  is  to  dis- 
solve it,  then  to  day  by  day  combat  it. 

A  new  discovery  has  made  pepsin  pos- 
sible. Pepsin  must  be  activated,  and  the 
usual  agent  is  an  acid  harmful  to  the  teeth. 
But  science  has  now  found  a  harmless  acti- 
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The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

The  scientific  film  combatant,  now 
advised  by  leading  dentists  everywhere 
and  supplied  by  druggists  in  large  tubes. 


vating  method.     And  now  this  efficient  film 
combatant  can  be  every  day  applied. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film.  See 
how  the  teeth  whiten  as  fixed  film  disappears. 

Compare  this  new-day  method  with  the 
old.  Then  let  the  clear  results  decide  what 
is  best  for  you  and  yours.  Cut  out  the 
coupon'now. 


3i8 

Ten-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  120,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family. 
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When  Fire  Comes 

It's  Too  Late! 


Do  you  know  that  the  United 
States  fire  loss  last  year  Avas  over 
$300,000.000— $570  a  minute? 

— that  the  United  States  has 
nearly  525,000  fires  a  year — one 
for  every  minute? 

Your  turn  may  be  next.  When 
fire  comes  it's  too  late  to  think  or 
protection  for  your  records. 

Your  credits,  your  collections, 
your  receipts,  and  many  other 
records  form  the  very  foundation 
on  which  to  rebuild  your  busi- 
ness. 

Not  only  are  they  not  protected 
by  insurance,  but  the^  must  protect 
the  insurance.  Your  insurance  pol- 
icy requires  that  you  produce 
your  records  after  a  fire  to  prove 
your  loss. 

Are  they  safeguarded  against 
fire? 

Proven,  Certified  Protection 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  gives 
proven,  permanent  resistance  to 
heat.  This  has  been  demon- 
strated in  exacting  furnace  tests. 
It  bears  the  highest  rating  of  the 


Underw^riters*  Laboratories — the 
Class  "A"  and  the  Class"B"  labels. 

Capacity,  efficient  filing  de- 
vices, portability  and  economy 
are  some  of  the  things  that  make 
THE  SAFE-CABINET  the  practical, 
efficient  safe. 

A  Service  For  You 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  COMPANY 
will  inspect  your  premises  for 
fire  hazards  and  show  you  how 
to  guard  against  them.  We  advise 
on  better  methods  of  housing, 
filing  and  protecting  your  rec- 
ords. The  advisability  of  adopt- 
ing our  recommendations  is  then 
a  matter  for  your  decision. 


THE  SAFE-CABINET  COMPANY 

Originator  and  Sole  Manufacturer  of 

THE  SAFE-CABINET   "^hn"^^?- 

176  Greene  St,  Marietta,  Ohio 
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IS  GOLF  TO   BECOME  A  WALKING 
MARATHON? 

T  F  golf  is  not  to  become  a  Marathon 
-*-  done  at  a  walk,  the  ball  must  be 
standardized.  Otherwise,  considering  the 
proneness  to  lessen  the  size  of  the  already 
small  pellet  until  it  is  more  like  a  bullet,  it 
will  become  necessary  continually  to  en- 
large the  field.  Thus,  after  further  varia- 
tion,  jve  might  expect  to  see  the  whole  of 
Scotland  turned  into  a  single  course.  And 
even  here,  jf  one  were  playing  a  difficult 
hole  near  the  coast,  it  is  quite  likelj'  that 
scores  of  balls  would  be  lost  in  the  North 
Sea.  The  player  couldn't  expect  his  caddy 
to  carry  a  diving  suit  in  addition  to  his 
already  heavy  burden.  There  are  some 
in  golfing  circles  who  are  rather  alarmed 
over  the  outlook.  Golf,  however  much  of  a 
favorite  it  may  be  among  younger  men,  is 
essentially  the  sport  jiar  excellence  of 
those  whose  legs  are  not  as  fast  as  once 
they  were  and  whose  breathing  has  become 
quicker.  These  men,  then,  do  not  wish 
to  walk  over  half  a  county  following  the 
ball.  They  would  never  be  at  home  in 
time  for  tea,  and  when  they  did  get  home 
they  would  be  too  tired  to  lift  a  teacup. 
Consider,  too,  the  large  number  of  caddies 
it  would  be  necessary  to  employ.  Some 
would  have  to  be  stationed  in  the  several 
adjoining  counties  to  locate  the  pellet. 
Of  course,  tho,  the  use  of  the  airplane  for 
such  a  purpose  should  not  be  forgotten. 
The  enthusiast  could  employ  a  squadron 
of  the  air  to  follow  his  drives,  and  to 
report  to  him  by  pocket  wireless  which 
point  of  the  compass  he  should  take  to  find 
the  ball.  It  is  quite  possible,  however, 
that  the  spirit  of  conservatism  may  pre- 
vail in  this  most  conservative  of  games, 
and  that  the  desire  for  speed  and  distance 
now  so  manifest  may  give  way  to  science 
and  skill.  W.  Herbert  Fowler,  of  the 
Walton  Heath  Golf  Glub,  England,  and 
dean  of  the  British  golf  architects,  is 
quoted  on  the  subject  by  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Sun: 

From  all  I  have  heard  the  agitation 
for  a  standardized  ball  has  gained  nnich 
greater  headway  in  FjUgland  than  in  this 
country,  altho  there  is  little  doubt  that 
those  who  have  the  best  interests  of  the 
game  at  heart  over  hero  are  equally 
convinced  that  some  action  will  have  to  be 
taken.  There  are  innumerable  reasons 
why  the  present  archaic  system  should  \w 
done  away  with  and  hardly  any  reason  at 
all,  (wcept  individual  preferences  here  and 
there,  for  continuing  the  ])rTisent  method. 

The  long-distance  golf  balls  that  have 
come  into  the  market  in  the  last  year  or 
two  are  playing  havoc  with  tln^  game.  It 
is  not  too  niu(di  to  say  that  they  have 
revolutionized  \\w  sport  in  some  ways, 
chiefly  with  regard  to  the  iise  of  wooden 
clubs.  On  all  except  the  longest  courses 
the  wood  has  been  eliminated  for  the 
middle  shot,  and  even  at  St.  Andrews, 
which  measures  iipward  of  six  thousand 
yards  from  the  champiciiship  tees,  1  havo 
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ITS  DEPEKDABLE 


The  Magneto  It  the 
only  dependable,  eelf- 
contained  unit  which 
produces  high-tension 
sparks  for  ignition — 
Independent  of  batterv 
or  coll. 


o 


'VER  the  almost  impassable  roads  that  lead  from  the 
lumber  camps  deep  in  the  forests,  far  from  any  help,  trucks 
must  stand  up. 


That's  why  trucks  like  the  above 
are  Magneto-equipped.  That's 
why  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
all  trucks  are  Magneto-equipped, 
for  trucks  above  all  must  be  de- 
pendable. 

The  Magneto  is  dependable.  It 
is  a  practically  wear-proof  source 
of  ignition  current;  it  has  no 
**entangling  alliances"  with  other 
electrical  equipment,  and  hence  is 
unaffected  by  short  circuits,  loose 
connections  and  other  possible 
troubles  with  battery,  lights, 
starter,  horn  or  switch. 


In  addition,  the  unequalled  hot, 
fat  Magneto  spark  not  only 
gives  the  maximum  power,  but 
it  assures  more  miles  to  the 
gallon,  more  even  engine  opera- 
tion and,  lastly,  makes  starting 
easier. 

Write  for  booklet,  "Why  Magneto 
Ignition  Makes  a  Good  Engine 
Better"  —  of  interest  to  every 
owner  of  a  car,  truck,  tractor, 
motorboat,  motorcycle,  stationary 
gas  engine  or  airplane. 


Magneto    Manufacturers 

141  West  36th  Street  New  York 


^^^B^ 


AMERICAN  BOSCH  MAQNETO  CORPORATION 
The  Bosch  Magneto 

EISEMANN  MAGNETO  CORPORATION 
The  Eisemann  Magneto 

ERICSSON  MANUPACTURINS  COMPANY 
The  Berling  Magneto 

THE  SIMMS  MAGNETO  COMPANY 
The  Simms  Magneto 

SPLITDOEP  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY 
Dixie  and  Aero  Magnetos 


Send  for  the  Book        ° '«• 

MAGNETO  MANUFACTURERS 

141  West  36th  Street,  New  York 

Please  send  me  your  FREE    book — "Why    Magneto 
Ignition  Makes  a  Good  Engine  Better." 


Name. 


Town .County State 

Mention  make,  year,  and  model  oft/our  ear,  truck,  tractor,  etc, 


F 
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For  Perfect  Molding 


Elliott-Fisher  and  many  others 

npHE  CLOSE-UP  shows  how  Elliott^Fisher 
-*-  use  Redmanol  in  their  nationally  known 
bookkeeping  machines.  Redmanol,  for  many- 
others,  is  obviating  the  necessity  for  die '  casting, 
stamping,  shaping,  and  finishing.  Its  many  ad' 
mirable  qualities  (in  addition  to  those  briefly 
given  below)  make  it  ideal  for  a  limitless  va' 
riety  of  uses  in  any  maker's  products.  Frequently 
it  markedly  cuts  down  production  time  while 
lowering  production  costs.  Always  it  is  good' 
looking  and  exceedingly  durable.  Very  likely 
you  could  with  advantage  use  this  perfect  mold' 
ing  compound  in  your  product.  Just  ask  us. 
We  will  tell  you  specifically  what  Redmanoi 
will  do  for  you. 


Redmanol  is  also  supplied  in  lami- 
nated sheets,  rods  and  tubes' 


We  Help  Manufacturers 

Our  laboratories  are  constantly  en- 
gaged in  working  out  new  applications 
for  forward-looking  manufacturers. 
It  implies  no  obligation  to  submit 
your  problem  for  solution.  oAddress 
department  59, 

Redmanol  Chemical  Products  Co. 

636  W.  22nd  St.  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Redmanol 
Qualities 


Resistance  to  extreme  heat. 
Exceptionally  high  dielectric 
strength. 

Great  mechanical  strength. 

Excellent  acid  resistance. 

Unusual  accuracy  of  dimen- 
sions. 

Singular  beauty  of  finish. 
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seen  the  big  professionals  play  whole  rounds 
without  once  taking  their  brassies  out  of 
their  bags. 

No  man  in  his  right  senses  can  say 
that  this  is  good  for  the  game,  or  that  a 
condition  which  brings  about  such  a  state 
of  affairs  is  wholesome.  I  have  only  a 
general  knowledge  of  your  great  American 
game  of  baseball,  but  I  do  know  that  the 
players  use  a  ball  that  is  something  on  the 
order  of  a  golf  ball  except  that  it  is  larger. 

Now  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the 
governing  bodies  of  baseball  had  no  regu- 
lations concerning  the  size  and  composi- 
tion of  the  ball,  leaving  it  entirely  to  the 
manufacturers  and  batsmen  —  not  the 
pitchers,  but  the  batsmen — to  use  any  sort 
of  a  ball  they  wanted.  And  suppose,  further, 
as  a  result  of  this  that  the  game  reached 
a  stage  wherein  each  batsman  nearly  every 
time  he  came  to  the  plate  could  lambast 
the  ball  clear  out  of  the  lot.  In  other 
words,  every  hit  a  home-run.  How  long 
would  it  be  before  the  spectators  would 
become  tired  of  such  a  spectacle? 

The  managers  and  owners  might  try  to 
overcome  the  objectionable  features  that 
such  a  ball  would  bring  about  by  moving 
the  fence  back,  but  that  would  supply 
only  a  makeshift  remedy.  That  is  what 
we  have  done  with  golf  courses.  We 
have  "moved  the  fences  back"  again 
and  again,  until  finally  we  have  turned  the 
sport,  on  some  courses  at  least,  into  a 
modification  of  the  ancient  pastime  of 
marathon  running,  except  that  the  players 
walk  instead  of  run.  Two  trips  around  a 
6,500-  or  7,000-yard  course,  as  is  required 
in  a  championship  match,  is  actually  a 
physical  hardship  and  one  that  is  beyond 
the  powers  of  all  except  the  sturdiest 
players. 

If  it  keeps  up,  the  golf-player  who  enters 
a  future  tournament  with  any  hope  of 
winning  will  have  to  undergo  a  previous 
course  of  preparation  with  professional 
trainers  to  get  him  in  condition,  with 
rubbers  and  the  equivalent  of  sparring 
partners,  just  like  prize-fighters.  Really, 
it  is  ridiculous. 

These  long,  flying  balls  put  an  extra 
handicap  on  the  ordinary  player,  and 
after  aU  is  said  and  done  it  is  the  ordinary 
players,  and  not  the  four  handicap  boys, 
who  make  the  game  possible.  With  the 
fast,  lively  balls  the  cross  bunkers  and 
hazards  have  to  be  placed  for  the  longest 
shots  of  the  best  players;  otherwise  these 
players  would  drive  right  over  them, 
giving  them,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a 
course  without  hazards. 

And  if  the  hazards  are  properly  placed 
for  the  long  hitters,  it  means  an  improper 
placement  of  them  for  the  ordinary  golfers, 
with  the  result  that  for  them  a  bunker  is 
always  looming  up  at  the  wrong  place  whore 
it  has  no  business  to  be,  and  often  in  a 
placie  where  it  puts  a  penalty  on  what  to 
him  was  a  fine  shot.  Tliis  tends  to  less<ui 
the  interest  of  the  ordinary  player  and 
makes  him  sour  on  tlie  game.  This,  of 
course,  is  bad  for  all  concerned. 

Personally,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
evil  can  be  renuidiod  by  restricting  the 
size  of  the  ball  by  keeping  it  to  a  mini- 
mum of  the  present  floaters.  No  matter 
how  you  construct  a  ball  of  that  size  it 
will  not  travel  beyond  a  (jertain  distance 
on  account  of  air-n^istance.  The  manu- 
facturers have  founrl  that  in  order  to 
produce  a  l)all  that  will  travel  great  dis- 
tances, it  must  bo  kept  small,  and  it  seems 
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same  measure  of  ; 
enjoyed  by  all  otht 
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ey  are  getting  smalloi'  all  tho 
re  on  the  order  of  bullets  than 

)  governing  bodies  prescribe  a 
size  for  all  balls  used  in  cham- 
)lay,  and  then  before  play  starts 
urnaments  let  an  official  stand 
st  tee  with  a  ring  and  let  it  be 
to  bar  any  ball  that  will  pass 
be  ring. 

respect  we  could  wisely  borrow 
m  the  ten-pin  bowlers,  as  in  ail 
ship  bowling  contests  the  ball 
flayer  uses  must  pass  thi-ough  a 
ey  use  the  ring  to  keep  the  ball 
I  certain  maximum.  We  should 
keep  it  up  to  a  certain  minimum. 


ZZLY  BEAR   AS  A  SPORTING 
PROPOSITION 

'ING  grizzlies  adds  the  zest  of 
ger  to  the  zeal  for  exciting  sport, 
ho  would  bag  this  king  of  the 
forests  must  possess  a  fine  com- 
if  nervej  skill,  and  steadiness.    A 
grizzly  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
d  dangerous  of  wild  beasts.     He 
ely  without  fear,  and  his  small, 
es  light  lip  with    the  desire  for 
In  the  olden  days  of  the  flintlock 
,nd  arrow  the  grizzly  took  a  large 
those  who  invaded  his  haunts; 
lodern  high-powered  rifle  makes 
aaan  fairly  secure  if  he  can  shoot 
It  behooves  the  hunter,  there- 
wary  with  his  first  shot,  and  to  be 
a  second  if  the  first  misses,  or 
ly  wounds. 

B.  Hannon,  with  Arthur  B. 
is  a  companion,  journeyed  into 
/olumbia  in  a  search  for  griz- 
l  had  rare  luck.  One  after- 
tiarrates  in  Forest  and  Stream,  as 
jsting  in  his  tent,  his  companion 
him,  "Come  quick  and  look." 
lat  he  saw:  - 

'Jy  bear  was  coming  down  the 
ctly  toward  the  tent,  but  about 
Ired  yards  away.  We  watched 
le  turned  to  oiir  left  into  the  head 
horoughfare.  A  patch  of  cotton-  ' 
d  willows  now  concealed  him,  so 
ce  took  a  gun  and  slipt  across 
ind  through  the  cottonwoods  to 
end  of  the  thoroughfare  where  we 
to  meet  him. 

,  few  minutes  the  bear  came  ia 
Iking  leisurely  along  the  willows 
nged  the  thoroughfare,  on  the 
side  from  us.  I  took  aim  and 
r  him  to  approach  nearer,  for  he 
about  two  hundred  yards  away, 

a  few  steps  in  our  direction  he 
Tuptly  to  his  right.     As  he  was 

enter  the  brush  1  fired.  He 
is  tracks,  turned  partly  around, 
luiet  f-or  a  moment.  But  sooa 
1  enough   life    to    rise    half-way 

us.  Another  shot  in  the  breast 
as  dead.  He  turned  out  to  be 
iwn,  finely  furred  grizzly,  of 
r  hundred  pounds  weight,  and 
ractive  light-brown  color.     The 
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distance  of  the  shot  was  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  measured  steps. 

The  hunters,  ideally  encamped  within 
fourteen  miles  of  a  lake  that  is  the  source 
of  the  Clearwater  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pacific  coast  divide  on  the  eastern  side, 
messed  on  trout  every  day,  and  watched 
their  chances  for  more  grizzlies.  Luck 
came  again: 

While  passing  a  little  opening  in  the 
willows  on  our  left  the  captain  sighted 
a  grizzly  watching  us  at  not  over  one 
liundred  and  fifty  yards  away.  He  called 
my  attention  to  him,  for  I  was  walking 
about  forty  yards  in  advance.  Looking  in 
the  direction  indicated,  I  could  only  see  the 
bear's  head  and  neck  outlined  through  the 
brush.  I  shot  carefully,  but  whether  the 
bullet  was  deflected  by  the  brush,  which 
was  fifty  yards  nearer  the  bear  than  I 
was,  or  whether  I  made  a  clean  miss,  I 
do  not  know.  At  any  rate,  I  saw  no  more 
of  the  bear  except  a  sort  of  a  shadow- 
dance  behind  the  willows. 

My  companion  saw  him  after  the  shot, 
and  called  to  me  to  come  where  I  could 
get  a  better  view.  He  said  that  the  bear 
got  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  executed  some 
bearlike  antics  of  rather  doubtful  purport 
before  taking  to  the  brush.  However,  he 
did  not  act  as  tho  he  had  been  hit.  I 
hurried  back  to  my  companion's  point 
of  view,  in  order  to  get  another  shot,  but 
was  too  late.  The  bear  had  disappeared. 
I  have  always  contended  that  if  this  bear 
had  been  killed,  and  a  stop  had  been  made 
to  skin  him,  he  would  not  have  realized 
on  the  event  which  followed. 

As  it  was  not  yet  eight  in  the  evening, 
and  still  quite  light,  we  proceeded  up  the 
river  about  a  mile.  There  we  sighted  two 
grizzlies  coming  down  the  river  on  our 
side.  They  were  about  seven  or  eight 
hundred  yards  away  and  just  leaving  the 
lower  end  of  the  next  bar  above  us  and 
entering  the  brush  along  a  cut  bank.  1 
hastened  to  meet  them,  expecting  they 
would  follow  the  edge  of  the  river  down  to 
the  head  of  the  bar  on  which  we  were. 
My  companion  cautioned  me,  however,  not 
to  get  too  close  to  the  brush,  and  that  we 
would  have  a  better  chance  if  we  watched 
them  from  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
Accordingly  we  crossed  the  river  in  the 
canoe  and  waited  for  them  to  come  down 
on  the  opposite  side  out  of  the  brush. 

One  of  the  bears  shortly  appeared,  but 
the  narrator's  gun  missed  fire,  and  Bruin 
disappeared  in  the  brush.  However,  the 
big  show  was  still  to  come: 

Almost  immediately  the  other  bear, 
which  was  recognized  at  once  as  a  monster 
bear,  appeared  coming  almost  directly 
toward  us,  but  a  little  to  our  right.  He 
acted  as  tho  he  still  had  a  notion  to  follow 
the  bear  in  the  brush.  He  advanced  but  a 
few  steps,  almost  directly  toward  us,  when 
I  shot  him  and  he  fell  dead  in  his  tracks. 
The  bullet  struck  the  middle  of  his  neck 
just  in  front  of  his  shoulder  and  ranged 
back.  He  did  not  even  turn  over.  Nor 
did  the  field-glasses  disclose  that  he 
struggled  in  death.  The  distance  was 
about  one  hundred  and  forty-five  yards. 
We  waited  a  while  to  see  if  the  other  bear 
would  come  out  to  see  what  had  become  of 
liis  companion,  but  without  results. 


HOGGSON  BROTHERS 

BANK  BUILDINGS 


NOW  UNDER  CONSTRUcnON  POR.  THE  WILMINGTON  SAVINGS  FUND  SOCIETY  OF  WILMINOTON.DELAWARE 


'T'HIRTY  years  ago  Hoggson  Brothers 
•*•  began  the  development  of  a  business 
organization  with  the  firm  conviction 
that  a  building  operation  to  be  complete 
and  satisfactory  should  be  entrusted  to 
one  concern  competent  to  assume  the 
entire  responsibility  of  architectural  de- 
sign, construction,  and  equipment. 

The  Hoggson  organization  to-day  com- 
posed of  architects,  engineers,  vault 
designers,  experts  in  construction,  and 
students  of  markets  and  materials,  in- 
sures all  possible  economies,  as  well  as 
the  latest  and  best  practices  in  both  de- 
sign and  construction. 

To  the  Banker  we  offer  the  services  of 
specialists  and  an  experience  gained  in 
the  execution  of  hundreds  of  contracts 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Corresfyondence  invited 

HOGGSON  BROTHERS 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

485  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  OFFICE,  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 
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ARural  Safe^iard 

<  ^^tfiat  only  GooaKoads 
could  realize 


O 


N  the  good  roads  of  the  future  will  corne 
to  rural  communities  every  safeguard,  every 
convenience,  every  substantial  contribution  to 
better  living  that  restricted  transportation  facili- 
ties have  hitherto  limited  to  the  city. 

Let  your  vote  be  a  recognition  of  these  facts 
— let  it  be  a  recognition  of  the  city,  tovs^n, 
county  and  state  officials  who  believe  in  and 
work  for  good  roads.  For  remember  that  nothing 
can  be  a  more  fitting  mark  of  national  and 
community  progress  than  complete— and  per- 
manent— highway  systems. 

KOEHRING 

Concrete  /fixers 
standardize  concrete 

In  the  drum  of  the  mixer  are  decided  the  durability  of 
pavements  and  the  strength  of  structures.  The  distinctive 
re-mixing  action  of  the  Koehring  drum  produces  concrete 
that  is  uniform  to  the  last  shovelful — every  fragment  of 
stone,  every  grain  of  sand  thoroughly  coated  with  cement — 
dominant  strength  concrete^  by  official  test  stronger  than  the 
concrete  mixed  by  other  mixers. 

Koehring  pavers  and  Koehring-eqiiipped  contractors  are  contribiit- 
infc  enormously  to  the  DOMINANT  STRENGTH  HIGHWAYS 
of  today  and  tomorrow.  Tlie  contractor  who  owns  a  Koeliring 
concrete  mixer  is  ready  to  assume  responsibility  for  Doininant 
Strength  concrete. 


Write  for  Van   Vleck'  s  book, 

\'STJNDARDIZED  CONCRETE" 

Koehring  Machine  Company 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


,G)ntractors  whoy 
\own  Koehring"/ 
\  Mixers  deserve/ 
\  recognition//-/ 
\  Dominant/ 
L\  Strength/ 
\  Concrete/ 


AMERICA    STILL    FIGHTING 
HUNGER  IN  EUROPE 

{Continued  from  page  45) 
and  has  furnished  seed,  implements,  live 
stock,  trees,  chickens,  rabbits,  and  bees. 
It  has  set  up  cooperative  stores,  which  are 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  people.  The 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  been  asked  to  stay  in 
France  indefinitely  to  train  Frenchwomen 
with  a  view  to  establishing  a  French  associa- 
tion; many  of  the  war-time  foyers  have 
been  made  over  on  a  peace  basis.  We 
read  further  of  reUef  work  in  France,  which 
is  still  the  field  of  our  largest  activity: 

"A  number  of  American  organizations, 
including  the  Methodist  Centenary,  the 
American  Committee  for  Devastated 
France,  Duryea  War-Relief,  Smith  College 
War-Service  Board,  and  French  War-Relief 
Committee,  have  had  definite  regions  or 
towns  allocated  to  them  for  participation 
in  reconstruction.  Recreational  work  and 
community  centers  figure  large  in  this  work, 
and  in  every  instance  there  is  active  co- 
operation with  the  local  authorities  and 
French  relief  agencies.  One  common  char- 
acteristic of  the  work  of  these  and  other 
organizations  can  not  here  be  described; 
for  it  consists  of  the  ingenuity  with  which 
everywhere  limited  resources  are  applied 
to  meeting  a  seemingly  unending  variety 
of  opportunities  for  effective  operation.  In 
one  place  we  hear  of  especially  useful  work 
in  organizing  Boy  Scouts,  in  another  it  is 
workrooms;  in  stiU  another  effort  is  con- 
centrated on  the  creation  of  permanent 
recreation  centers  as  war-memorials.  Dis- 
pensary work,  distribution  of  milk,  of 
farm  stock  and  tools,  the  rebuilding  of 
homes — tho  this  more  rarely — organized 
play,  special  work  for  orphans  and  deheate 
children,  for  the  tuberculous,  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  village  schools,  the  in- 
stalment of  water-supplies  and  electric- 
light  systems — all  are  part  of  the  picture. 

"Among  other  American  agencies  in 
France  not  yet  mentioned  the  following 
have  been  good  enough  to  send  state- 
ments of  their  work  which  testify  to  the 
continuation  of  a  wide-spread  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  that  country:  Fatherless 
Children  of  France,  principally  concerned 
for  the  maintenance  with  their  own 
mothers  of  children  who  have  lost  fathers 
in  the  war;  French  Heroes'  Lafayette 
Memorial  Fund,  which  maintains  schools 
for  orphans  and  a  sanatorium  for  children; 
American  Women's  Hospital;  Permanent 
Blind  Relief  War  Fund;  French  Tubercular 
Children's  Fund — also  known  as  Edith 
Wharton  War  Charities;  Needlework  Gild 
of  America;  American  Memorial  Hospital; 
American  Ouvroir  Funds;  Argonne  Asso- 
ciation; American  Committee  for  Training 
in  Suitable  Trades  the  Maimed  Soldiers  of 
France;  Committee  for  Men  Blinded  in 
Battle;  Franco-American  Committee  for 
the  Protection  of  the  CHiildren  of  the 
Frontier." 

Belgium  is  "a  bright  spot  in  the  Euro- 
pean situation."  All  she  needs  is  credit. 
She  is  reconstructing  herself.  The  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross's  cooperation  with  the 
(}ov(!rnment  in  the  devastated  areas, 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  like  that  in  France, 
and  the  finding  of  foster  parents  for  war- 
orphans  make  up  the  sum  of  direct  Amer- 
ican relief  work,  and  "with  the  exception  of 
a  few  special  funds  such  as  the  Cardinal 
Mcrcier  memorial  and  tho  fund  for  Jjouvaiu 
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Confidence  in  Proved  Units 


No  better  evidence  of  the  place  the  indus- 
try's leading  parts  hold  in  the  estimation  of 
truck  buyers  is  afforded  than  in  the  case  of 
Proved  Units  as  used  in  the  Acme  Truck. 
Over  eighty  out  of  every  one  hundred  Acme 
Trucks  in  service,  investigation  shows,  were 
bought  because  the  owners  believed  that 
Acme  proved  units  and  Acme  proved  con- 
struction assured  more  definite  standards  of 
performance.  More  than  990  out  of  each 
1000  Acme  owners  claim  Acme  is  superior  in 
actual  service. 

Acme  trucks  are  built  on  known  standards 
and  bought  on  positive  facts.  They  stand 
out  conspicuously  for  absolute  satisfaction — 


dominating  in.  easy  riding,  easy  driving, 
power  and  operating  economy.  A  3}4-ton 
Acme  has  operated  55  miles  a  day  for  9 
months,  hauling  milk,  and  not  one  cent  has 
been  spent  for  repairs;  a  2-ton  Acme  used  in 
hauling  scrap  iron  has  been  in  service  con- 
tinually for  2>^  years,  a  total  of  50,000  miles, 
without  losing  a  single  day. 

Acme  performance  is  assured  by  Acme 
proved  units,  consisting  of  only  those  parts 
which  have  been  accorded  unquestioned 
leadership  in  the  industry.  The  Acme  seal 
is  your  bond  of  their  correct  assembly  into 
a  well  balanced  truck  and  is  your  assurance 
that  the  truck  contains  only  proved  units. 


Built  in  1,  1%,  2,  V/z  and  5  ton  models — Bodies  built  in  Acme  factories 

Learn  the  facts  about  Acme,  the  Truck  of  Proved  Units.  Write 
for  our  catalog,  "Pointers  to  Profits."  Address  Department  271 

ACME  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY,  Cadillac,  Mich. 


*The  Seal  of 
'Dependable 
Performance 


Trade  Mark  Registered 

U.  S.  and  Foreign 

Countries 
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Cut  Down  the  High  Cost  of  Ckanh'ness 


You  know  the  high  cost  of  cleanliness 
by  the  laundry  or  the  laundress— not 
only  the  immediate  cost,  but  the  high  cost 
in  wear  and  tear,  in  loss  of  garments,  in 
irritation  caused  by  damage  and  expense. 

Installation  of  an  Automatic  Washer  in  your 
home  will  reduce  the  cost  of  cleanliness  to 
the  minimum  and  give  you 

Cleaner  Clothes 
the  Easier  Way 

The  Automatic  is  the  Electric  Washer  you 
have  heard  so  much  about.  It  is  so  thorough 
that  the  heaviest  blankets  can  be 
washed  in  a  few  minutes,  yet  its 
action  is  so  gentle  that  it  cannot 
harm  the  filmiest  lingerie. 

Wringer  swings  easily  to  three  po- 
sitions, runs  forward  or  backward. 
Automatic  Safety  Release  positively 
prevents  accident. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  two  Booklets 
on  Household  Cleaning.    Sent  Free. 

Automatic  Electric  Washer  Co. 

335  Third  Street,  Newton,  Iowa 


i 


Automatic  Elec- 
tric No.  4.  The 
Most  Popular 
Single  Tub  Ma- 
chin*. 


(20) 


THE  Merchants  Transfer  Company  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  use  a 
fleet  of  ten  Warner  Trailers.     Tliey  say: 

"Our  Warner  Trailer!  cany  5000  to  7000  pounds  each,  thus  doubling  the  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  our  motor  equipment  and  effecting  a  saving  of  thirty  to  thirty-five  percent  in 
tonnage  cost.  We  use  them  on  short  hauls  and  also  on  long  interurban  and  country  trips 
where  they  prove  especially  effective  and  satisfactory.  Their  construction  eliminates  the 
whip  which  formerly  constituted  a  serious  objection  to  the  use  of  trailers  with  motor  trucks." 

Frequently  Warner  Trailers  cut  hauling  costs  in  half.  Whether  the  loads  are  heavy 
or  the  hauls  are  long,  the  same  consistent  ton-mile  saving  is  shov^rn.  There  is  a 
Warner  Trailer  for  every  hauling  purpose.  Write  us  about  your  hauling  problems. 
We  can  save  you  money. 

WARNER   MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 
16   Main   Street,    Beloit,  Wis. 


IM^SM 


TW©>  AMD    FOUR 


'WMIiE'EIL^     T'VPE; 


University  Library,  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment disapproves  of  solicitation  for  chari- 
table help  abroad." 

According  to  conservative  figures  "more 
than  two  million  civilians  died  in  Poland 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  20  per 
cent,  of  the  country's  present  population 
of  twenty  miUions  are  refugees."  The 
International  Red  Cross  is  fighting  typhus, 
a  war  in  which  the  American  Red  Cross 
assumes  a  large  share.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
has  a  unit  of  trained  social  workers  mostly 
of  Polish  parentage,  "the  Gray  Samaritans, 
who  are  taking  the  lead  in  dispensary  work 
for  children. ' '  Madame  Paderewski'  s  knowl- 
edge of  this  country  has  helped  her  to 
get  American  aid  for  native  organizations. 
From  the  financial  view-point  the  Chil- 
dren's Fund  of  the  Relief  Administration 
is  the  principal  American  agency.  As  we 
are  further  informed: 

"The  National  Polish  Relief  Committee 
of  America  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
agencies  created  by  foreign-bom  Americans 
to  aid  their  countrymen  in  the  homeland. 
Previously  more  a  political  than  a  social 
agency,  the  central  bureau  of  the  com- 
mittee in  Chicago  in  a  few  months  collected 
nearly  six  million  dollars,  just  over  one 
million  of  which  is  reported  to  have  been 
expended  on  shipments  of  American  food. 
Vast  quantities  of  clothing  also  have  been 
secured  for  shipment  to  Poland.  The 
Poland  Victims'  Relief  Fund,  working 
through  local  organizations,  last  year  col- 
lected $110,000  in  the  United  States  for  aid 
to  refugees.  The  Permanent  Blind  Relief 
War  Fund  has  made  a  contribution  to 
institutions  in  Warsaw  for  the  vocational 
reeducation  of  blinded  soldiers." 

Special  conditions  in  Poland  compel 
separate  mention  of  the  Jewish  Relief 
Funds.  Polish  Jews  suffered  terribly  from 
the  armies  of  both  sides  during  the  war, 
and,  "owing  to  the  disturbed  condition  of 
Europe  during  the  year  of  armistice,"  their 
condition  is  said  to  have  been  but  little 
bettered.     As  we  read: 

"The  million  dollars  a  month  appropri- 
ated during  the  last  year  for  the  purchase 
of  food  for  them  by  the  Joint  Distribution 
Committee  has  proved  insufficient  even  to 
keep  away  hunger.  Children  are  dying 
by  the  thousands  for  lack  of  medicine 
and  proper  nourishment.  Homes  have  not 
been  rebuilt  for  lack  of  materials  and  of 
funds.  A  demand  of  unforeseen  volume 
for  clothes  at  the  beginning  of  this  winter 
cleaned  out  all  stores  and  left  many 
families  very  insufficiently  provided  for  in 
that  respect  (altho  English  Jews  came  to  the 
rescue  with  several  himdred  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  clothing).  Plans  to 
remove  Polish  Jews  to  Palestine  and  to  the 
United  States  have  proved  altogether 
abortive.  A  spontan(;ous  movement  of 
pilgrimage  to  the  Jewish  homeland,  which 
lias  set  in  recently,  has  so  far  resulted  only 
in  additional  misery  and  added  problems  for 
relief  agencies." 

Russian  needs  are  undoubtedly  great,  but 
tliero  is  no  accurate  information  to  be 
obtained  about  conditions  there.  Over 
the  greater  part  of  Russia  no  American 
relief  work  of  any  kind  can  be  found. 
Several  million  dollars'  worth  of  Red-Cross 
supplies  "are  probably  still  intact  in 
Petrograd."    Tiie  rectently  organized  Anier- 
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ican  Women's  Emergency  Committee  and 
the  American  Central  Committee  for 
Russian  Relief  are  planning  to  extend 
help  as  soon  as  possible.  In  anti-Bolshevik 
Russia  American  aid  is  said  to  be  rapidly 
diminishing.  Red-Cross  commissions  are 
working  in  Siberia,  southern  Russia,  and 
the  Baltic  provinces.  The  Friends,  who 
have  retired  from  Siberia,  have  units  in 
the  Baltic  republics  and  are  willing  to  ex- 
tend  their  work  to  any  part  of  the  former 
Russian  empire  as  soon  as  government 
cooperation  can  be  had.  The  Jewish  Joint 
Distribution  Committee  and  a  Ukrainian 
National  Committee  are  working  on  the 
outskirts  of  Russia. 

In  Italy,  where  the  efficiency  of  the 
American  relief  work  during  the  war 
created  a  notable  impression,  the  work  is 
rapidly  coming  to  an  end.    We  are  told: 

"The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  cashing  in  the  inter- 
est that  has  been  aroused  in  American 
social  service.  The  American  Free  MUk 
and  Relief  has  been  praised  for  its  sys- 
tematic distribution  of  milk  and  child  care, 
but  it  touches  only  the  fringe  of  the  prob- 
lem. A  National  Fund  for  War-Orphans  of 
Italy  has  only  recently  been  started.  The 
Italian  War  Relief  Fund  of  America  dis- 
burses comparatively  small  amounts  over 
a  great  variety  of  charitable  objects.  The 
Permanent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund  has 
made  a  donation  of  100,000  lire  to  the 
Ralian  Government  for  its  specific  object." 

As  in  Belgium,  so  in  Czecho-Slovakia, 
conditions  are  promising.  The  Govern- 
ment is  working  out  social  reforms  and  the 
people  are  said  to  be  ready  to  cooperate 
and  to  make  necessary  sacrifices  in  order 
to  put  national  finances  on  a  sound  basis. 
The  Relief  Administration  is  doing  some 
effective  work  here,  in  line  with  its  general 
program,  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  training 
workers  at  Prague  with  a  view  to  their 
leadership  in  permanent  organization  of 
work  among  women. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Balkans  we  note 
that  the  work  for  Serbia  has  been  broad- 
ened out  to  take  in  the  whole  new  Jugo- 
slav Republic.  The  American  Red  Cross 
is  withdrawing.  The  American  Jugo-Slav 
Relief  has  not  set  up  an  organization  of  its 
own  abroad,  but  sends  money  to  be  spent 
through  the  American  Relief  Adminis- 
tration; in  this  way  a  hundred  food- 
distributing  centers  have  been  established. 
A  Child  Welfare  Association  established 
by  the  Serbian  Relief  Committee  of 
America  has  established  headquarters, 
buildings,  and  land  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  is  carrying  out  an  extremely 
elaborate  program  of  instruction,  relief, 
and  hospital  work.  The  Serbian  National 
Defense  League  in  this  country  appeals  for 
^  reUef  funds  only  among  citizens  of  Serbian 
origin.  The  American  Friends,  the  Perma- 
nent Bhnd  Relief  War  Fund,  the  American 
Women's  Hospital  Committee,  and  the 
Serbian  Aid  Fund  are  other  agencies  par- 
ticipating in  relief  and  reconstruction. 
Nothing  is  being  done  in  Bulgaria,  and  the 
only  active  agencies  in  Albania,  and  Rou- 
mania   are   units   of   the   American   Red 


"Fussy" 
Chocolates 


FOR  FASTIDIOUS  FOLKS.  An  assortment  of  chocolates 
without  cream  centers  which  has  helped  to  build  for  \A^hit- 
man's  a  nation-wide  reputation  as  makers  of  good  chocolates 
— famous  since  1842.  An  aristocratic  package  in  green  and 
silver,  prized  for  gift-giving  but  also  bought  regularly  by  those 
with  a  special  fondness  for  pure,  rich  chocolates  -with  nut  and 
hard  centers. 

These  include  Honey  White  Nougat,  Hard  Nougat,  Pecan 
Nut  Caramels,  Amaracenes,  Almonds,  Filberts,  Caramels, 
Double  Walnuts,  Brazil  Nuts,  Pecans,  Marshmallows,  Mo- 
lasses Blocks,  Nut  Brittle,  Nut  Molasses  Chips,  etc.  The 
"Fussy"  and  other  Whitman's  packages  are  sold  by 
selected  agents  everywhere — usually  leading  drug 
stores.     Every  package  guaranteed. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &.  SON,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Sole  makers  of  Whitman's  Instantaneous  Chocolate,  Cocoa  and  Marshmallow  Whip 


Tfhtfier 
Qpprmaks 


The  name  is  easy 
lo  remember 


CUSHIOH 

RUBBER  HEELS 


What  Cat's  Paw  Heels 
mean  to  her  in  her  round 
of  daily  duties. 

There  are  no  holes  to 
track  mud  or  dirt. 

No  heel  marks  on  the 
polished  floor. 

And — most  important  of 
all- 


>^^% 


CUSHION    HEEL 


)sterlTictionPlug 

'^prerents  sb'pping 


And  makes  them  wear  longer  than 
the  ordinary  kind. 

Insist  upon  Cat's  Paws  of  your 
repairman — black,  white  or  tan — for 
men,  women  and  children. 

FOSTER     RUBBER     CO. 

103  Federal  Street,   Boston,   Mass. 

Originators  and  Patentees  of  the 
Foster  Friction  Plug  which  prevents 
slipping. 
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Im  Cooking 
Ml)  Dinner  Slight  Now^ 


Shopping  and  cooking  at  the  same 
time!  Dinner  steaming  hot  and 
ready  to  serve  when  you  return! 

It's  easy  when  you  own  a  West- 
inghouse  Automatic  Electric  Range 
'with  its  time  and  temperature  control. 

Before  you  leave  home,  turn  the 
alarm  hand  on  the  clock  to  the  time 
you  want  the  cooking  to  start,  and  set 
the  heat  indicator  on  the  oven  door 
at  the  proper  cooking  temperature. 


At  the  appointed  time  the  elec- 
tricity is  automatically  turned  on,  and  — — 
when  the  oven  temperature  reaches 
the  desired  point  it  is  automatically 
turned  offl  This  feature  of  full 
automatic  control  is  to  be  found  only 
on  Westinghouse  Electric  Ranges. 

Ask  your  light  and  power  com- 
pany or  electrical  dealer  to  show  you 
a  Westinghouse  Automatic  Electric 
Range — ^"the  range  with  the  clock." 


Westinghouse  Electric  8C  Manufacturing  Co. 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Wesiingliouse 

W     W  ELECTRIC  UTIUTIES  W^  FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 
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A  Money' 
Maker 

fOf 

Dru?  Stores 
Confectioneries 
Theatres 
Dept.  Jitores 
Rilliarri  Halls 
Fairs,  etc. 


PAYS  LIKE 

^  A  LITTLE  ^ 
GOLD   . 
MINE 


Pays 
4  Ways 

1— Motion  makes 
people  stop 
and  look. 

3— Coaxing:  fra- 
grance makes 
tbein  buy. 

8 — Tonsty  flavor 
brings  trade 
for  blocks. 

4— Stimulates  all 
store  8:ile8  or 
theatre  :it- 
tendance. 


The  famous  machine 
that  manufactures 
Butter-Kist  Pop  Corn 
and  sells  Roasted  and 
Salted  Peanuts.  Look 
for  this  machine  in  the 
high  grade  stores  and 
thea tires  everywhere. 
Eat  its  toasty  treats — 
they're  delicious. 


Hundreds  of  DollBrs 

From  a  Utile  Spaoe  26  x  32  inohes 

Just  imagine  it — an  extra  cash  income  of  $6oo  to  ^3,120  a  year  from  a  little 
space  26  X  32  inches!  That's  what  the  Butter-Kist  Machine  means  to  you,  Mr. 
Money-Maker.  Yes,  we  mean  what  we  say — $600  to  ^3,120  a  year  clear  net 
profits!  We  can  prove  to  you  in  black  and  white  that  the  Butter-Kist  Machine 
pays  this  much.  We  have  hundreds  of  letters  from  storekeepers  to  show  you 
— letters  that  will  positively  amaze  you.  We  want  to  send  these  letters  to  you, 
with  other  sensational  facts.  We  want  you  to  see  for  yourself  the  big  money 
that  is  right  within  your  grasp. 

Draws  New  Trade 

Besides  the  Butter-Kist  profits  it  pays  you, 

the   machine  draws  new  trade   to  your  store. 

People  come  for  blocks  to  get  pop  corn  with  the 

famous  Butter-Kist  flavor.     No  other  corn  like 

'We  have  taken  in  as  high        it — the  process  is  patented.     The  machine  will 

as  $128.00  in  one  day  "writes        i,^  ^  veritable  magnet  in  your  store.     It  will 

cate  owner  in  bo.  Dakota.  1111  ^l  1  /•        1   .^ 

,„j  ,        ,  ,  •     •  help  all  your  other  sales,  stimulate  your  entire 

We  have  been  taking  in  on  ,      '•  wr  •       c       ^\  c 

an   average  of  $33   per   day.  business.      Write   for  the   proof. 

while  our  sales  on  Saturdays 
run  upwards  of  $50,"  writes 
confectionery  owner  in  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

"We  have  averaged  over 
$90  a  week,"  writes  theatre 
owner  in  West  Virginia. 

"My  sales  are  increasing 
every  day  and  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  my  profits 
of  S50  weekly,"  writes  owner 
of  soft  drink  parlor  in  Mis- 
sissippi. 


Just  a  Few  of  the 

Hundreds  of  Letters 

We  Receive 


Pop  Com  and  Peanut  Machine 

We  sell  it  on  easy  payments.  A  small  atnount 
down  puts  the  machine  in  your  store.  Pay  the 
balance  out  of  the  machine's  earnings.  Write 
for  particulars  of  our  easy  payment  plan  and 
details  as  to  the  150  per  cent  profit  you  make  on 
every  Butter-Kist  sale. 

MaN  the  Coupon 

^  No    obligation.       Full     information     sent 

\       you    free    and    postpaid.      Just    mail    the 

Without    obligation    send    mc    your   free  V  COUpon.       Do    it    noW.       YoU     will     bfe     aS- 

Butter-Kist  Book — "America's  New  Indus-         ^  •   I      j    ...  ll      ...U    ...      ^L         D    ^^ 

try"— with  photos,  sales  records  and  estimate         \         tonished    tO    SeC    all     that     the      DUttet- 


•  V 


Holcomb  &  Hoke  Mte.  Co., 
636  \a.n    Buren  .Street, 
IndianapoliK,  Ind. 


of  how  much  I  can  make  with  your  machine.        \ 


Name 


Business 


Kist   Machine    means  to  you.     Act 
today— NOW. 

\         HOLCOMB  &  HOKE  MFG.  CO. 

'%  536  Van  Buren  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Address . 


Cross.  Roumanians  in  this  country  may 
help  their  countrymen  through  the  Rou- 
manian Relief  Committee.  Little  is  being 
done  in  Greece.  The  Red  Cross  is  train- 
ing nurses,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  carrying 
on  recreational  and  educational  work  in 
connection  with  the  churches. 

Our  authority  does  not  believe  that  any 
reconstruction  is  possible  in  Turkey  and 
Asia  Minor  until  the  proper  political  re- 
adjustments are  made.  The  Near  East 
Relief  is  covering  enormous  territory,  and 
"even  with  six  hundred  workers  in  the 
field,  it  can  do  little  more  for  the  present 
than  lessen  starvation,  combat  contagious 
disease,  and  look  very  inadequately  at 
times  after  the  welfare  of  orphans."  The 
American  Relief  Administration  is  co- 
operating fruitfully  with  the  Near  East 
Relief.  We  are  given  some  idea  of  the 
destitution  in  parts  of  the  Near  East  by 
these  figures: 

"In  Transcaucasia  there  are,  according 
to  latest  reports,  800,000  absolutely  starv- 
ing, destitute  people,  250,000  of  whom  are 
partially  helped  by  Near  East  Relief.  Here 
also  fourteen  hospitals  with  1,800  patients 
and  forty-nine  orphanages  with  23,200 
orphans  are  maintained  and  some  10,000 
workers  are  given  maintenance  while 
undergoing  some  industrial  training. 

"In  Syria  a  recent  investigation  found 
110,000  persons  in  need,  30,000  of  whom 
were  helped.  There  are  fourteen  hospitals 
and  clinics  treating  18,000  a  month. 
Orphanages  care  for  3,000  children.  In 
Turkey,  775,000  refugees  are  looked  after 
in  eighteen  centers  and  thousands  of  others 
on  the  roads  are  helped.  Here  are  seven- 
teen hospitals,  twenty-five  orphanages 
with  about  25,000  children,  sixteen  rescue 
homes  for  women  and  girls  escaped  from 
Moslem  harems,  and  industrial  work  for 
15,000.  In  northern  Persia  110,000  people 
are  absolutely  destitute — only  a  part  of 
them  as  yet  reached  by  the  Relief.  Four 
thousand  are  employed  in  the  workshops 
at  Tabriz 

"Asia  Minor  for  a  century  at  least  will 
make  a  large  draft  upon  the  spirit  of 
charity  in  the  world.  Even  should  order 
come  out  of  the  present  political  chaos, 
should  famine  be  fought  successfully  and 
the  foundations  be  laid  for  industrial  and 
commercial  rehabilitation,  the  task  remains 
of  bringing  this  great  watershed  of  civiliza- 
tion back  into  a  state  of  natural  fertility, 
of  which  a  long  period  of  spoliation  and 
return  to  barbarism  has  robbed  it.  Here, 
then,  American  energy  and  the  character- 
istically American  methods  of  social  im- 
provement will  before  long  find  a  promising 
field  for  pioneer  service." 

In  Palestine  the  Joint  Distribution 
Committee  and  the  Zionist  Organization, 
are  working  to  improve  present  conditions 
and  to  encourage  Jewish  immigration.  In 
some  parts  of  this  territory,  agencies  like 
the  Smith  College  War  Service  Board,  the 
Friends,  the  American  Women's  Hospitals, 
and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  have  established  small 
relief  centers. 

J"'inally,  this  writer  presents  "a  few  re- 
marks about  American  aid  to  the  former 
enemy  empires  in  the  heart  of  Europe.'* 
The  Austrian  <!ry  of  distress  is  real  and  the 
Child  Welfare  Work  is  quite  inadequate. 
The  break-up  of  the  old  Austrian  Empire  ia 
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one  cause  of  hunger  in  the  present  Austrian 
nation,  for  "its  past  claims  upon  adjoining 
agricultural  sections  of  the  former  Aus- 
trian Empire  have  been  all  but  eliminated 
by  their  incorporation  in  the  new  states 
which  face  heavy  food-problems  of  their 
own."  Conditions  in  both  Austria  and 
Hungary  are  indescribably  terrible.  In  the 
latter  country — 

"Black  bread,  potatoes,  and  what  goes 
for  tea  or  coffee  are  the  main,  almost  the 
only,  articles  of  diet  for  the  masses.  In  one 
of  the  richest  agricultural  countries  of  the 
world  milk  and  meat  are  not  to  be  had. 
The  population  of  the  capital  has  doubled  in 
three  years,  so  that  there  is  an  appalling 
lack  of  homes;  linen  and  soap,  paint  and 
other  requisites  of  cleanliness  are  almost 
unattainable;  so  that  sordidness  and  dirt 
are  visible  everywhere.  The  lack  of  fuel 
has  not  been  worse  during  the  war  than  it  is 
now.  Many  of  the  schools  have  been  closed 
on  that  account.  ■  Only  two  hospitals  can 
perform  operations  because  sterilizers  are 
lacking." 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  cooperated 
with  the  Relief  Administration  to  help  in 
Vienna  and  Budapest.  The  Friends  are 
planning  to  extend  their  work  to  Hungary. 
In  Germany  conditions  are  not  so  desper- 
ate. Here  the  Central  Relief  Committee, 
acting  on  behalf  of  Americans  of  German 
birth,  has  failed  to  receive  the  large  sup- 
port expected.    On  the  other  hand — 

"The  American  Committee  for  German 
Children,  of  which  James  Speyer  is  the 
chairman,  enjoys  the  complete  confidence 
of  both  native  Americans  and  of  those  of 
German  birth.  Its  disbursements  are 
exclusively  through  the  American  Relief 
Administration. ' ' 

Besides  the  American  relief  organizations 
which  have  been  mentioned  there  are 
"foreign  agencies  which  send  their  emis- 
saries to  collect  what  they  can  without 
the  intermedium  of  an  American  com- 
mittee."   Mr.  Lasker  says  of  them: 

"Without  wishing  to  suggest  the  closing 
of  doors  to  all  such  appeals,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  when  there  is  no  responsi- 
ble committee  of  persons  in  whom  Ameri- 
cans have  confidence  to  vouch  for  the 
competency  of  those  who  seek  aid  to 
perform  the  services  they  wish  to  render 
no  such  elementary  checks  as  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  National  Information  Bureau 
are  possible,  and  there  is  even  a  possibility 
of  misrepresentation  and  fraud." 

In  a  final  appeal  to  American  generosity, 
Mr.  Lasker  says  that  the  lesson  brought 
out  by  his  sketch  of  what  is  taking  place  in 
Europe  to-day  is  that — 

"No  matter  what  America's  future 
political  relationship  to  Europe  may  be, 
her  own  self-imposed  duty  toward  wounded 
Europe  can  not  be  abruptly  ended  by 
withdrawing  from  the  theater  and  leaving 
the  patient  belted  on  the  operating-table. 
When  doctors  disagree"  on  major  operations 
they  can  at  least  agree  not  to  let  the  patient 
die  while  they  hold  their  consultation,  and 
they  can  agree  on  palliatives  which  will 
reduce  his  suffering  pending  a  decision. 
This  is  the  situation  in  Europe  now.  The 
United  States  is  the  only  great  nation  with 
a  surplus  of  cash,  a  surplus  of  materials,  a 
surphis  of  energy.  It  is  the  only  nation 
that  can  materially  help  in  alleviating 
distress  wherever  it  exists." 


In  the  foundry 


OUICK,  safe  and  easily 
available  lifting  and  con- 
veying are  economic  es- 
sentials in  every  industry.  In  a 
majority  of  instances  a  Shepard 
Electric  Hoist  completely  meets 
all  requirements.  It  works  with 
high  efficiency  and  accomplishes 
in  minutes  what  a 
take  hours  to  do. 


"gang"  would 


A  Shepard  Electric  Hoist  is 
simple  of  operation  and  is  con- 
trolled by  one  man.  It  not  only 
hoists  and  lowers  loads  but  also 
conveys  them  overhead  along  an 
I-Beam  runway.  It  works 
steadily  and  consistently,  in- 
doors or  out,  with  no  "trouble" 
interruptions.  The  operating 
mechanisms  both  electrical  and 
mechanical  are  protected  by 
damp-proof,  dust-proof  metal 
housings. 

SHIFT  TO  A  SHEPARD— a  big 
aid  toward  maximum  production  and 
distribution.  Our  engineers  are  capa- 
ble and  glad  to  assist  in  laying  out  an 
efficient,  labor  and  time-saving  Shep- 
ard equipment  for  any  size  plant.  The 
Shepard  line  includes  Electric  Cranes 
and  Hoists  in  capacities  of  I  to  50  tons 
— "Floor"  and  "Cage"  control  types. 


SHEPARD  ELECTRIC  CRANE  &  HOIST  COMPANY 

412  SCHUYLER  AVE.  MONTOUR  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago  Pittsburgh 

Baltimore  Cleveland  Boston  San  Francisco 

Montreal  Melbourne  Stockholm  Christiania  London 

■  Member  of  Electric  Hoist  Manufacturers  Association 


SHEPARD 
ELECTRIC  CRANES  &  HOISTS  l—i 


''A  Hoist  Below 
the  Hook''' 

is  a  booklet  replete 
with  illustrations  of 
Shepard  Hoists  in 
various  industries. 
Sending  for  it  places 
you  under  no  obliga- 
tion but  brings  to  you 
an  interesting  and 
suggestive  booklet  on 
''Shepard"  applica- 
tions. 
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$5.13  '^*'*'^''^^  for  3 


DURATEX  GUARANTEED  SHIRTS 

INSURED  FOR  6  MONTHS'  WEAR 

Fine  percale  coat  style  shirts,  assorted  stripes,  laun- 
dered or  soft  cuffs.    Neat  and  dressy. 

Tntrnrllirtnrv    Offpr    ^'^"^    ^^^3    and   receive 
inuOaUClOry    Ulier    shirts    postpaid    or    send 

$1.00  and  pay  $4.13  and  postage  when  received.    Order 

today,  state  size. 

Money  Back  If  Not  Satisfied 

You   take  no  risk.     Duratex   catalog   of  guaranteed 
furnishings  free. 

GOODELL  &  CO.,  508  DURATEX  BLDG..  NEW  YORK 

Largest  moil  order  wholesale  haberdashery  house  in  the  world 


LUD£NS 

CIVE  QUICK  RELIEF 

FOR  CDLD  IN  HEAD 


PrintinfiT  Cheap 

. ^Cards.circulars,  labels,book,paiit'r.  Press$8. 

Larger$"25  Job  press  $100.  Save  money.  Print 

for  others,  big  profit.   All  easy,  rules  sent. 

Write  factory  for  press  catalog.TYPE.cards, 

etc.  THEPRESSCO.,    D-23.  Merlden.Conn. 

ir^VEIMTORS 

Protect  your  invention.     Write  for  "Record  of  Invention"  to  establish 
evidence  of  conception,  prompt  personal  service.      Preliminary  advice 

without  charge. 

J.  REANEY  KELLY.  819  F  Woodward    BIdg..  Washington,  P.  C. 

FREE  Trial 

Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chests 

protect  furs,  wuolens 
and  pluiriPs  from  moths, 
etc.  Finest  Eift.  15 
days^  free  trial.  Direct 
from  factory.  Write  to- 
day for  free  catalog. 
PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO.,    Dept,  E,  Statesville,  N.  C. 


*\1 

Ending     \ 


Write  for  this  free  booklet 

It  tells  how  you  can  rid  your 
premises  in  three  days  of  disease- 
carrying,  damage-causing,  food- 
destroying  pests, 

Rough-On-Rats  is  economical, 
easy  to  use — and  sure.  At  drug 
and  general  stores. 

E.  S.  >VELLS.  Chemist 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


Rough  on  rats 


CUP  - 


,C'%" 


y. 


No  Holes 
To  Punch 

Papers  EUisily  Inserted  and  Removed 

.Sizes  6x9  3^        -        -        -  25c 

.Sizes  SJ/^xIl       .        -        -  35c 

Sizes  8Hxl4       -        -        -  40c 

At   Your  Dealers  or 


CUSHMAN    &    DCNISON 
242  Wast  23rd  St. 


MFC.    COMPANY 

N«w  York 
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PATHS*rO  THE  PRESIDENCY— III 

(.Continued  from  page  50) 
G.  Blaine,  John  Sherman,  and  others. 
Garfield  was  not  at  first  considered  a  can- 
didate, but  after  more  than  thirty  baUots 
without  a  choice,  and  earnest  discussion  in 
which,  as  well  as  in'  the  advocacy  of  his 
favorite  candidate,  he  won  the  admiration 
of  delegates  from  all  sections,  he  received 
the  nomination.  In  November  he  received 
214  electoral  votes  as  against  155  for  his 
oppodent  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  Gen. 
Winfield  S.  Hancock,  and  was  inaugurated 
on  March  4,  1881.  On  July  2,  Charles  J. 
Guiteau,  a  man  whose  vanity  had  been 
offended  by  the  refusal  of  an  office,  and 
whose  unbalanced  brain  had  been  excited 
by  the  dissensions  in  the  Republican  party, 
fatally  shot  Garfield  in  the  railway-station 
at  Washington. 

RUTHERFORD      BIRCHARD      HAYES 

(1822-93)— The  nineteenth  President  of  the 
United  States  was  born  in  Delaware,  Ohio, 
October  4,  1822.  When  the  boy  was  six- 
teen years  old  he  was  sent  to  Kenyon 
CoUege,  where  he  graduated  at  the  head 
of  his  class  in  1842.  He  studied  law  for  two 
years  in  the  ofiiee  of  Thomas  Sparrow,  of 
Columbus,  and  subsequently  spent  two 
years  in  the  Harvard  Law  School.  In 
1849  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  he 
soon  gained  a  remunerative  practise  and 
became  prominent  in  his  profession.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  first  Republican 
Presid6ntial  campaign,  and  from  1858  to 
1861  served  as  city  solicitor.  In  1861, 
when  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  he  enlisted 
for  the  whole  war. 

His  achievements  in  the  war  made  his 
name  popular  in  Ohio,  and  when  the  Re- 
publicans of  the  Second  District  felt  the 
need  of  a  strong  candidate  for  Congress, 
he  consented  to  accept  the  nomination, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  would  not 
take  the  seat  unless  the  war  should  mean- 
time be  ended.  When,  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  he  entered  Congress,  he  at  once 
attracted  attention  by  his  ability.  He  was 
reelected  in  1866,  but  had  served  only  his 
first  term  when  the  Republicans  of  Ohio, 
in  1867,  nominated  him  as  their  candidate 
for  Governor,  under  the  conviction  that  he 
was  the  one  man  whom  they  could  hope  to 
elect.  He  was  chosen  by  a  majority  of 
three  thousand  and  reelected  in  1869  by  a 
majority  of  7,518.  He  was  elected  for  the 
third  time  in  1875,  and  while  occupying  the 
place  was  nominated  by  the  Republican 
party  as  its  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  William  A.  Wheeler  being 
nominated  for  Vice-President.  The  nomi- 
nees of  the  Democratic  party  were  Samuel 
J.  Tilden  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks.  The 
contest  was  severe  and  close,  and  disputes 
arose  as  to  the  electoral  votes  of  several 
States.  After  a  period  of  great  tension  all 
the  contested  cases  were  decided  in  favor  of 
Hayes  by  the  Electoral  Commission,  and, 
having  a  majority  of  one  electoral  vote 
(185  to  184),  he  was  duly  inaugurated  on 


March  4,  1877.  After  his  retirement  from 
public  offlce  President  Hayes  devoted 
himself  as  a  private  citizen  to  the  support 
of  philanthropy  and  education.  He  died  at 
Fremont,  January  17,  1893. 

ULYSSES  SIMPSON  GRANT  (1822-85) 
— This  celebrated  American  general  was 
the  eighteenth  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  born  at  Point  Pleasant, 
Clermont  County,  Ohio,  April  27,  1822, 
and  was  the  eldest  child  of  Jesse  R.  Grant, 
a  tanner  and  farmer,  and  Hannah  Simpson 
Grant.  Jesse  Grant,  desirous  that  his  son 
should  have  a  better  education  than  he 
himself  had  had,  procured  for  him,  in  1839, 
an  appointment  to  West  Point,  and  at  this 
time  there  was  a  change  in  name  from 
Hiram  Ulysses  to  Ulj^sses  Simpson.  Con- 
gressman Hamer,  in  asking  for  the  appoint- 
ment, added  to  the  name  by  which  the  boy 
was  usually  called  the  name  of  his  mother's 
family,  and  all  attempts  of  Ulysses  to  have 
the  error  corrected  were  in  vain.  Ulysses 
graduated,  in  1843,  twenty-first  in  a  class 
of  thirty-nine,  and  was  then  commissioned 
brevet  second  lieutenant  in  the  Fourth 
Regiment  of  Infantry,  stationed  at  Jeffer- 
son Barracks,  Missouri.  In  May,  1844,  his 
regiment  was  ordered  to  Louisiana,  and  in 
September,  1845,  to  Texas,  to  join  the 
army  of  General  Taylor.  In  the  Mexican 
War  Grant  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Palo 
Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  and  was 
present  at  the  capture  of  Monterey,  was 
then  made  quartermaster  of  his  regiment 
in  1847,  participated  in  the  battles  of 
General  Scott's  campaign,  and  for  his 
bravery  at  Molino  del  Rey,  September  8, 
1847,  was  made  first  lieutenant,  and  for 
his  conduct  at  Chapultepec,  September  13, 
was  brevetted  captain.  In  the  summer  of 
1848  his  regiment  returned,  to  be  stationed 
first  at  Detroit  and  then  at  Sacketts 
Harbor.  In  1852  he  accompanied  his 
regiment  to  California  and  Oregon,  and  on 
August  5,  1853,  was  commissioned  full 
captain;  but  on  July  31,  1854,  resigned  and 
removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  where  he  cultivated  a  farm  and  en- 
gaged in  the  real-estate  business.  His 
lack  of  knowledge  of  business  methods, 
however,  and  his  carelessness  in  money 
matters  involved  him  heavily  in  debt  and 
caused  him,  in  1860,  to  give  up  and  move 
to  Galena,  111.,  where  he  was  employed 
in  his  father's  store  at  $800  a  year.  Here 
he  was  living  when  the  Civil  War  broke 
out  in  1861.  His  career  in  the  Civil  War 
is  too  well  known  to  need  recital  here. 
The  assassination  of  Lincoln  and  the  ac- 
cession of  Andrew  Johnson  quickly  followed, 
and  then  came  the  excitement  of  the  period 
of  reconstruction,  in  which  General  Grant, 
for  whom  Congress  had  created  the  rank 
of  General  of  the  Army,  bore  a  loyal  and 
honorable  part.  During  the  administra- 
tion of  Johnson  ho  was  drawn  into  the 
struggle  between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. On  the  removal  of  Stanton,  Secre- 
tary of  War,  by  President  Johnson,  Grant 
was  asked  to  fill  the  ofiQeo  ad  interim,  and 
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Hitting  the  BuUseye  Since  1864> 


■—ii 


M 


Is  Accuracy  an  Accident? 

Accuracy  in  a  rifle  could  easily  be  the  result  of  accident, 
but  in  the  making  of  such  rifles  as  Stevens,  accuracy  is 
carefully  built  into  each  arm. 

Good  rifles,  like  good  shots,  are  not  often  made  in  a 
hurry.  Built-in  accuracy  is  the  result  of  experience  and 
painstaking  care. 

For  instance,  it  is  possible  to  rifle  a  barrel  in  five  minutes, 
but  in  the  Stevens  plant,  by  a  special  Stevens  process,  a 
half  hour  is  consumed  in  the  operation. 

This  built-in  accuracy  has  ever  been  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  Stevens  Firearms.  Some  of  the  country's  best  shots  for  56 
years  have  found  that  Stevens  Arms  have  never  been  unfaithful 
to  their  skill. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  Stevens  No.  70  Visible  Load- 
ing Repeater,  a  rifle  made  especially  for  the  target  and  light 
hunting.     If  he  cannot  supply  you  send  for  the  Stevens  catalogue. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS   COMPANY 

CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 

Export    OflSce:     5  State  Street,  New  York   City 

Owned  and  operatid  by 

Wtstinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

Shotguns  -  Rifles  —  Pistols 


No.  70 

Visible 

Loading 

Repeating 

Ritle 
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FountdiM 


C 


consider  your  fountain  pen 
as  a  trusted  employe:  efficient, 
ready,  clean,  unobtrusive  and 
altogether  indispensable. 

The  Parker  self  filling  fountain  pen 
is  exactly  that,  doing  each  day  its 
share  of  the  day's  work,  transmitting 
your  thoughts  smoothly  and  with- 
out interruption. 

Over  7,000,000  Parkers  in  use. 

Sold  and  recommended  by  20,000  dealers 

The  Parker  Pen  Company 

Janesville,  Wis. 

New  York  Chicago 

San  Francisco  Spokane 


held  it  from  August,  1867,  to  January,  1868. 
Having  become  prominent  in  national  poli- 
tics, he  was  soon  recognized  as  an  available 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  his  military 
services  making  it  evident  that  whatever 
party  nominated  him  would  receive  a  large 
independent  support.  He  was  approached 
by  members  of  both  parties,  but  his  views 
were  more  nearly  in  accord  with  those  of 
the  Republicans.  In  May,  1868,  a  con- 
vention of  soldiers  and  sailors  at  Chicago 
indorsed  his  contemplated  candidacy,  and 
on  iVIay  20  the  Republican  Convention  on 
the  first  ballot  nominated  him  for  the  Presi- 
dency unanimously,  naming  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  Schuyler  Colfax,  of  Indiana. 
Altho  the  Democratic  candidate,  Governor 
Horatio  Seymour,  carried  his  own  State  of 
New  York,  he  secured  only  seven  other 
States,  with  a  total  of  only  eighty  electoral 
votes  against  214  electoral  votes  cast  for 
Grant.  The  scandals  attaching  to  the 
Credit  Mobilier  were  looked  upon  by  the 
President's  opponents  as  sources  of  weak- 
ness; but  neither  these  nor  other  seeming 
irregularities  had  any  material  effect  in  the 
campaign  of  1872,  when  Grant  was  re- 
elected with  the  unprecedented  number  of 
286  electoral  votes,  and  with  a  popular 
vote  exceeding  by  more  than  seven  hundred 
thousand  that  given  to  his  chief  opponent, 
Horace  Greeley.  At  the  close  of  his  second 
term,  in  1877,  he  made  the  tour  of  the  whole 
civilized  world,  visiting  especially  the  great 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  receiv- 
ing, as  a  soldier  and  civilian  and  the  first 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  all  the  honor 
which  rulers  and  people  could  bestow.  As 
the  unofficial  representative  of  his  coun- 
try, his  bearing  was  such  as  to  win  universal 
admiration  and  respect.  On  his  return 
home  in  the  spring  of  1880,  a  large  and 
influential  portion  of  the  Republican  party 
sought  to  make  him  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  once  more;  but  the  movement 
was  defeated,  by  a  narrow  margin,  on 
account  of  the  formidable  opposition  to  the 
bestowal  of  the  oiifice  upon  any  man, 
however  eminent  or  able,  for  more  than 
two  terms. 


Close  Races. — An  Englishman,  a  Scotch- 
man, and  an  Irishman  were  indulging  in 
reminiscences  of  sporting  occasions. 

"  The  closest  race  I  ever  saw  was  a 
yacht  race,"  said  the  Englishman,  "  in 
which  one  of  the  boats  that  had  been 
recently  painted  won  by  the  breadth  of 
the  coat  of  paint." 

"  The  closest  race  I  ever  saw,"  declared 
the  Scotchman,  "  was  one  in  which  a  horse, 
stung  by  a  b(!e,  won  by  the  height  of  the 
swelling  on  his  nose." 

"  The  closest  race  I  ev(!r  saw,"  said  the 
Irishman,  "  is  the  Scotch," — The  Catholic 
Citizen,  Milwaukee. 


The  Professional   Mind. — One  day  the 

I)r(jfessor  remoml)erod  that  ho  had  a  son. 
When  he  entered  the  nursery  his  wife  ex- 
(ilaimed  that  the  little  son  had  been 
walking  for  six  months. 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  professor.  "  He 
must  have  walked  a  long  distance." — 
The  St.  Cloud  {Minn.)  High  School  Mascot. 


MMml& 


TRADF      MARK 


ARE  CREASTED  FOR  YOUNG  MEN 

INSURED  &PROTECTED 
BYA  GOLD  BOND  CER- 
TIFIOffE^GUARANTEE 


^^MtonOdisfii 

Cincinnati 


1 


1 


3IX 


"genuine  inner  armor  for  auto  tires.     Double  mileage; 
prevent  punctures  and  blowouts.    Asents  wanted. 

American  Accessories  Co.       Dept  317      CinciDnati,  Ohio 


Ever3rthing  About 

Cuticura  Soap 
Suggests  Efficiency 

Soap,Ointment,TaIcani,25c.everywhere.  Forsamples 
address:  Cntlcar»Labor«tori6i,Dept.XM»lden,Mas«. 


"  INVENTORS  BULLETIN  "  sent  without  charge.  My  free 
blank  form  "Inventors  Record"  for  disclosing  your  idea  sim- 
plifies procedure.  Personal  supervision.  WtlUamH.  Mulligan, 
ruliut  Attorney,  3I9-A  Woodward  BUJk..  VVashinRton.  U.C. 
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WATi 


HOMES  with  a  Ruud  get 
hot  water  with  the  same 
speed  and  convenience  as 
they  get  cold  water.  Ruud 
Hot  Water  is  always  on  tap 
— heated  instantly  as  it  flows 
through  rust-proof  copper 
coils,  without  the  least  bother 
or  waiting  on  your  part. 

Your  home  needs  this 
great  convenience  —  hot 
water  in  abundance  for  bath, 

RUUD 


'i'MII 
laundry,  and  kitchen.  On 
wash-day  alone  the  Ruud 
will  prove  its  worth  many 
times.  An  abundance  of 
steaming  hot  water,  ready 
when  you  are,  means  the 
fullest  service  from  your 
washing-machine  and  other 
modern  laundry  equipment. 

AUTOMATIC    CAS 

WATER  HEATER 


"Hot  Water  All  Over  the  House' 


The  on  and  off  of  any  hot -water 
faucet  regulates  the  heat  control 
in  the  Ruud.  There  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  any  waste  of  gas. 


Ask  your  gas  company,  plumber, 
or  any  gas-appliance  store  about 
a  Ruud  for  your  home.  There's 
a  size  to  fit  your  needs  exactly. 


Booklet  on  Ruud  Hot  Water  sent  free 
RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Dept.      I  Pittsburgh,  Pa.        * 

Makers  of  Standardized  Gas  Water  Heaters 
Ruud  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Canada:    371  Adelaide  St.  W,,  Toronto 
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Investing 
Surplus     Income 

We  invite  the  accounts  of  those 
who  are  receiving  sizeable  in- 
comes, who  can  put  aside  for 
investment  regularly  material 
amounts,  who  realize  the  advan- 
tages of  making  their  incomes 
produce  more  income,  immedi- 
ately and  continuously — in  short, 
who  in  a  substantial  way  can  use 
the  facilities  of  the  Partial  Pay- 
ment Plan. 

Correspondence  invited 

John  Muir  &  (jp. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

61  Broadway 
New  York 


Feu- 40  years  we  liave  b*'en  paying  our  customers 
the  higliest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
niethods.  First  mortga-re  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thoroupli 
personal  investigation.  Please  ask  for  I-oan  List  No. 
77.  Certificates  of  $25  and  up  also  for  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence. Kan£ 


K 


.^\cgiJ^ 


Are        ^""^^ 

/S?^      you  going  to     ^VrCv> 
f-^'/      Europe — Send  for      \f  Cy) 

"The  American  Traveler 
in  Europe— 1920" 

It  Solves  the  Problem. 
^^\  Mailed  Free.  J^i 

k"^j\  American  Express        / ^^ I 

VC^x.  Travel  Dept.  yjCf-i/ 

^[y#    >v      ^^  Broadway    ^\^jL- 


N.  Y.    ^y^^ 

l>EP/^ 


MOORE  PUSH-PINS  ' 

for  your  boy  to  decorate  his  room. 
Give  him  a  packet  of  Moore  Push- 
pins and  one  of  Push-less  Hangers, 
and  stop  worrying  about  his  disfigur- 
ing the  wall  paper.     The  steel  points 
do  not  mar  wall  paper  or  plaster. 


Sold  by  hardware,   stationery, 
dru?  and    photo   supply   stores 
everywhere. 

Moore  Pash-Pin  Co..  133  Berkley  St.,  Philadelphia 


\  OC  Pa<=''et 


Only  12,500  Rapids  are  included 
in  this  Price  Drive!  Act  Quick! 


Write  mo  toOayformyapecial  low  price.  I  have  made  these 
ofTerB  l/tfore  juBt  as  the  department  Btores  do.  The  big 
difference  is  that  when  you  buy  from  me  you  get  absol- 
ntely  the  rock-bottom  factory-to-kitchen  price.    Try  my 


^apuL 


Fireless 
Cooker 


for  30  Days  mX  my  risk. 
Suvon  fuel,  timn,  luhor, 
worry.  Makes  the  chimpi-r 
cuta  of  muat  more  tvndfr 
and  delicious.  Aluminum 
lined,  full  sotof  hisbffrBdo 
aluminum  utvnslU  with 
each  cooker. Try  it  In  your 
kitrhenbefore  you  decide. 
Bond  formybiK  HoroeScl- 
cnro  Itook  VKV.V..  Poat 
card  will  rio.  Addrena 
Wm.  Campb«il,  Pr*«. 
Th*  Wm-  Campbell  Co., 
Dapt.150   Detroit,  MIoh. 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


IS   EUROPE  BANKRUPT? 


"T7UROPE  is  insolvent  to-day,"  sol- 
JH/  emnly  and  soberly  asserts  Mr. 
ISIark  O.  Prentiss,  in  the  International 
Relations  section  of  The  Nation  (New 
York).  In  the  opinion  of  this  authority 
on  international  finance,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  United  States  Clearing  House  of 
Foreign  Credits  (a  pool  of  international 
banks  and  manufacturing  exporters),  "the 
United  States  might  just  as  well  write 
down  its  loans  to  Europe  as  war-expense 
and  give  up  any  hope  of  recovering  either 
principal  or  interest."  Europe's  appeal  for 
financial  assistance  should,  we  are  told,  be 
recognized  as  "appeals  for  charity"  and 
"not  business  propositions."  Mr.  Prentiss 
thinks  the  American  people  ought  to  be 
told  the  facts,  and  he  presents  the  darker 
side  of  Europe's  financial  condition  most 
vividly,  predicting  further  decline  in  foreign 
exchange  and  calling  attention  to  the  pros- 
pect of  repudiation.  While  Mr.  Prentiss 
speaks  of  repudiation  in  terms  of  Europe, 
another  authority,  Alexander  Dana  Noyes, 
financial  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  has  recently  made  a  careful  distinction 
between  the  conditions  in  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Germany,  where  he  expects  partial 
repudiation  and  those  in  England  and 
France,  which  he  considers  financially 
sound.  Quotations  from  the  speech  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Noyes  at  the  Economic  Club 
in  New  York  appear  below.  To  quote  Mr. 
Prentiss  first: 

The  recent  decline  in  foreign  exchange 
was  only  a  first  response  to  the  public 
statement  of  the  facts  of  the  international 
financial  situation.  Exchange  has  rallied 
temporarily,  but  it  will  go  further  down. 
It  is  conceivable  that  exchanges  may 
continue  their  rapid  decline  to  the  vanish- 
ing -  point — that  Austrian  exchange  will 
follow  Russian,  and  German  will  follow 
Austrian;  that  the  exchanges  of  some  of 
the  western  countries  will  follow  those  of 
countries  east  of  the  Rhine;  that  the 
money  of  the  countries  of  the  world 
will  have  absolutely  no  value  in  inter- 
national exchange.  And  this  is  a  possi- 
bility of  the  immediate  future — not  a 
matter  of  years,  but  of  weeks  or  months 
at  the  most. 

International  finance  is  in  such  a  condi- 
tion that  big  business  men  and  international 
bankers  are  compelled  to  use  words  which 
they  have  always  been  reluctant  to  employ. 
It  is  unfortunate  to  have  to  talk  of  "in- 
solvency" and  "bankruptcy"  in  speak- 
ing of  our  associates  in  the  late  war,  but 
the  facts  are  more  unfortunate  than  the 
words.  It  is  disastrous  that  a  condition 
should  exist  which  makes  necessary  the 
use  of  the  word  "repudiation"  in  connec- 
tion with  the  finances  of  those  countries, 
but  more  and  more  their  statesmen  and 
financiers  are  coming  to  the  realization  that 
repudiation  is  the  only  way  out.  The  pres- 
ent attempts  to  fund  foreign  debts  and 
devise  some  form  of  promise  to  pay  that 
will  not  upset  the  present  budgets  is  in 
substance  an  attempt  to  establish  receiver- 
ship certificates.  Few  men  in  world-wide 
contact  with  actual  conditions,  uninfiu- 
enced  by  sentiment,  really  have  much  hope 
that  the  international  debts  will  ever  bo 
paid.  No  country  in  Europe  shows  any 
real  sign  of  getting  back  to  work  on  a 
rational  basis,  and  the  financial  tangle 
can  not  be  straightened  out  until  Europe 
begins  to  produc(!  and  export  in  large 
quantity — and  reiHidiation  may  come  first. 

Germany's  condition  is  such  that  even 
the  Allied  Governments  are  coming  to 
admit  the  economic  impossibility  of   the 


Peace  Treaty — an  economic  impossibility 
if  ever  there  was  one — and  to  doubt  that 
Germany  ever  will  be  able  to  pay  any  of  the 
substantial  indemnity  on  which  France, 
England,  Belgium,  and  Italy  have  relied 
to  put  their  own  financial  houses  in 
order 

France  is  in  a  hopeless  situation  because 
it  never  made  any  attempt  to  pay  an  ap- 
preciable part  of  its  war-debt  by  taxation, 
but  slid  along  in  the  easy  expectation  of 
recovering  huge  indemnities  from  Ger- 
many and  making'good  its  losses  in  Russia. 
France's  enormous  loans  to  Russia  have 
vanished,  and  the  hope  of  large  indemni- 
ties from  Germany  has  faded. 

Germany  is  not  worth  over  $50,000,- 
000,000  at  a  liberal  estimate,  without 
allowing  for  the  serious  depreciation  of  its 
railways  and  other  pubhc  utihties,  nor  for 
its  decreased  man-power  and  wealth- 
producing  territories;  and  its  national 
indebtedness  to-day  is  about  $55,000,- 
000,000.  Germany  is,  furthermore,  short 
of  raw  materials,  food,  and  other  vital 
commodities  needed  not  only  to  sustain 
its  life,  but  also  to  reconstruct  its  fiscal 
position  by  increased  exports.  Without 
shipping,  without  trading  facilittes  of  any 
kind,  with  an  enormously  increased  cost  of 
transportation  and  an  unfavorable  rate  of 
exchange,  Germany  is  unable  to  draw  from 
foreign  countries  any  of  the  urgently  re- 
quired commodities.  As  an  example,  a 
bushel  of  wheat  which  before  the  war 
Germany  imported  at  a  cost  of,  roughly 
speaking,  four  marks,  costs  to-day  four 
hundred  marks;  and  other  commodities 
which  it  has  to  pay  for — whether  raw 
material  or  life's  necessities — are  on  a 
similar  basis  of  cost. 

The  interest  charges  on  Italy's  national 
debt  are  almost  as  great  as  its  gross  national 
income  before  the  war.  Italy  has  lost 
its  former  income  from  the  masses  of  tour- 
ists who  visited  the  country;  it  has  lost 
its  cheap  labor,  and  the  cost  of  importing 
the  raw  materials  on  which  it  is  abso- 
lutely dependent  has  sky-rocketed.  Where 
formerly  it  imported  11,000,000  tons  of 
coal  costing  in  its  own  currency  twenty  to 
twenty-five  lire  a  ton  (four  to  five  dollars), 
it  now  has  to  import  just  as  many  tons, 
and  with  its  present  enormously  depreci- 
ated currency  each  ton  costs  from  six 
hundred  to  seven  hundred  lire.  Naturally, 
this  increases  in  proportion  the  cost  of 
transportation,  therefore  directly  affecting 
the  actual  cost  of  other  commodities, 
whether  produced  in  the  interior  or  im- 
ported from  abroad;  and  as  Italy  has  also 
to  import  great  quantities  of  food  and  other 
raw  materials  for  its  industries,  there  is 
little  chance  of  continuing  to  do  business 
on  this  basis.  Italy's  situation  is  more  or 
less  Uke  that  of  the  other  European  coun- 
tries, which  are  dependent  more  and  more 
on  food  and  raw  materials  to  be  supplied 
by  foreign  countries,  not  only  to  sustain 
their  own  home  life,  but  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  export  the  manufactured  articles 
wherewith  to  pay  for  the  imported  food- 
stuffs. Add  to  the  increase  in  prices 
caused  by  the  fall  in  Italian  exchange  the 
alarming  increase  in  the  cost  of  ocean 
transport  from  the  United  States  (from 
loss  than  two  dollars  to  more  than  twenty 
dollars  a  ton)  and  Italy's  deplorable  situa- 
tion is  obvious. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  discuss  Great 
Britain's  plight.  People  look  upon  Great 
Britain  as  the  most  solvent  of  all  European 
nations,  and  llie  thought  of  British  repudi- 
ation seems  almost  sacrilegious.  Yet  here 
are  the  facts  as  I  have  deduced  them. 
Before  the  war  Great  Britain  had  $20,000,- 
000,000  invested  throughout  the  world. 
Forced  sales,  shrinkage,  and  other  factors 
have  reduced  this  by  75  per  cent.,  leaving 
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Canadian  Newspapers  tell  a  continuous 
story  of  national  progress,  industrial  and 
agricultural  development.  Day  after 
day  you  will^find  such  headings  as, 
'^Northern  Prospectors  Find  Uncovered 
Wealth   and   Unharnessed   Power" — 

"Best  Year  For  The Bank 

of  Canada" — *'Trust  Company's  Big 
Growth  in  Assets" — ''Immigration 
Greater  Than  Since  1912" — "Western 


Canada  Farm  Lands  Increase  in  Value" 
— "Unprecedented  Activity  in  Canada's 
Eastern  and  Western  Seaports". 

And  in  these  same  Newspapers  you  will 
find  advertisements  of  products  which 
the  Canadian  people  buy  in  immense 
quantities.  Any  article  or  service  appeal- 
ing to  a  highly  educated,  progressive 
and  prosperous  people,  can  profitably  be 
advertised  in 


The  Daily  Newspapers  of  Canada 

They  constitute  the  "Canadian  National  Advertising  Medium". 
They  circulate  not  only  in  the  Cities  in  which  they  are  published, 
but  in  the  territory  surrounding. 

You  can  reach  the  best  Canadian  households  through  these  Daily 
Newspapers — and  establish  your  products  firmly  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Canadian  buying  public  by  spending  10%  of  your  advertising 
approj5riation  in  The  Daily  Newspapers  of  Canada. 

Ask  your  Agency,  or  write  these  papers  direct. 


Place  Population  Paper 

Halifax.  N.  S.  70000  HERALD  &  MAIL 

St.  John,  N.  B.  55,000  STANDARD 
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perhaps  $5,000,000,000.  Last  year  Great 
Britain's  income  was  £2,000,000  per  day 
less  than  its  national  expenditure.  The 
British  Government  is  under  tremendous 
expense  to  maintain  the  "penny  loaf," 
which  costs  it  £1,000,000  a  week,  and  the 
expense  of  maintaining  military  estab- 
lishments in  Ireland,  India,  Egypt,  and 
elsewhere  is  enormous.  Already  its  perma- 
nent internal  interest  charges  amount  to 
over  £370,000,000  (and  considerable  sums 
are  annually  due  abroad)  as  against  a  pre- 
war interest  charge  of  £24,500,000.  Com- 
puted in  relation  to  the  total  man-power  of 
the  British  Isles,  the  annual  interest 
charge  is  more  than  £30  per  man  against 
an  average  earning-capaeity  of  £125  per 
man.  Great  Britain's  finance  Ministers 
merely  juggle  figures  when  they  say  the 
British  budget  balances.  The  imports  of 
Great  Britain  have  increased  in  value, 
roughly,  from  £600,000,000  in  1913  to 
almost  £1,800,000,000  in  1918  (or,  taking 
it  at  a  rate  of  exchange  of  five  dollars  to 
the  pound,  from  $3,000,000,000  to  $9,000,- 
000,000).  A  superficial  consideration  of 
such  data  would  give  the  impression  that 
Great  Britain  had  imported,  apart  from  the 
increase  in  prices,  a  great  deal  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  production  of  its 
industries,  with  a  view  to  large  exporting. 
In  connection  with  that,  I  need  onlj^  call 
attention  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  figures  from 
January  1  to  December  1,  1919,  which 
show  that  while  the  increase  in  value  of 
imports  has  almost  quadrupled,  yet  in 
actual  we  ght  the  imports  had  consider- 
ably decreased;  that  is,  while  in  1913  for  a 
similar  period,  the  imports  were  roughly 
50,000,000  tons,  in  1919  they  were  only 
about  35,500,000  tons,  that  is,  a  decrease 
of  nearly  15,000,000  tons  in  actual  quan- 
tity. But  more  staggering  still  is  the  dis- 
covery that  this  decrease  is  mainly  in 
wood  and  timber,  which  decreased  from 
11,000,000  tons  to  6,300,000;  and  in 
metallic  ores,  including  iron  ore,  which  fell 
from  8,450,000  tons  to  5,770,000  tons. 
These  are  the  two  primary  commodities 
required  not  only  to  rehabilitate  the  decay 
and  destruction  consequent  to  the  war, 
but  also  to  enable  the  manufacturing  of 
such  articles  as  could  be  exported  to  a 
larger  extent. 

Such  conditions,  we  read,  "do  not 
promise  a  stable  outlook,"  and  any  banker 
"would  reach  a  very  quick  and  positive 
decision" — if  asked  to  lend  money  on  such 
security.     But,  continues  Mr.  Prentiss: 

It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  future 
loans.  We  are  already  heavily  involved 
in  Europe.  The  world  owes  us  as  a  nation 
$12,000,000,000  of  notice  loans,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  additional  obligations  held 
by  our  industrial,  financial,  and  commercial 
men  amount  to  at  least  another  $8,000,- 
000,000.  Our  manufacturers  have  made 
many  sales  abroad  on  the  exchange  of 
foreign  countries,  and  hold  acceptances,  or 
have  drawn  on  foreign  purchasers;  and 
they  have  sold  those  drafts  and  accep- 
tances to  banks  which  in  turn  have  dis- 
counted them  under  the  Federal  Reserve 
system.  This  paper  has  been  renewed, 
and  renewed,  and  renewed  again,  and  is 
falling  due  and  must  be  paid  before  long, 
at  an  already  depreciated  exchange  of 
30  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent. 

Immense  quantities  of  American  mer- 
chandise have  been  sent  abroad,  principally 
to  Europe,  on  consignment,  or  placed  in 
warehouses  throughout  the  world,  subject 
to  order.  Such  consignments  probably 
total  $2,000,000,000.  One  wonders  what 
will  happen  to  our  Industry  when  it  is 
called  upon  to  make  good  at  discounted 
rates  of  exchange  the  enormous  amount 
covered  by  unpaid  foreign  drafts.  The 
world  is  sitting  upon  a  potential  volcano 
that  may  begin  its  eruption  at  any  time, 


with  the  result  that  the  entire  financial 
structure  of  the  world,  as  we  have  grown 
accustomed  to  it,  may  be  destroyed.  That 
we  in  the  United  States  are  intensely,  yes, 
vitally,  interested  in  the  situation  is 
obvious.  We  can  not  exist  the  only 
prosperous  nation  in  a  world  of  bankrupts. 
Our  first  duty,  therefore,  is  to  help  the  other 
countries  to  help  themselves.  All  econom- 
ists agree  that  there  is  but  one  solution 
now:  more  production,  and  the  reduction 
of  expenditures. 

Europe's  financial  conditions  now,  Mr. 
Noyes  reminded  the  Economic  Club  in  the 
course  of  his  address,  are  not  unlike  those 
in  1815,  after  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and 
those  here  after  the  Revolution  and  again 
afier  the  Civil  War.  One  solution  of  the 
problem  of  inflation  is  the  repudiation  of 
the  paper-money  after  it  depreciates  to 
nominal  values.  This,  we  are  told,  is  what 
happened  with  the  French  assignats  of 
the  Revolution  and  our  own  Colonial  "shin- 
plasters".  "In  each  of  tl^ose  cases  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  paper  issues  led  the  way  to 
restoration  of  a  sound  currency  on  a  specie 
basis  by  a  new  government,  and  by  return 
of  prosperity  under  those  auspices."  Mr. 
Noyes  believes  that — 

Some  of  the  European  belligerents  will 
have  to  pass  through  that  experience. 
Russia  can  never  redeem  the  mountain  of 
paper  money  on  which  the  Bolsheviki  print- 
ing-presses have  been  busy.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible for  a  new  Russia  to  redeem  it  (which  it 
is  not)  the  new  Russia  would  almost  cer- 
tainly refuse  to  do  so.  Politically  as  well 
as  economically,  Austria  is  unlikely  ever  to 
redeem  her  war-time  paper.  The  price  at 
which  Germany's  paper  is  selling  on  the 
exchange  market,  one  cent  to  the  mark,  a 
depreciation  of  about  92  per  cent.,  does  not 
indicate  belief  in  financial  circles  in  its 
ultimate  redemption. 

The  German  habit  of  mind  being  what 
it  is,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
in  due  course  a  comprehensive  plan  for  re- 
construction of  the  paper  currency,  on  the 
basis  of  sealing  down  its  amount  through 
substituting,  say,  one  new  paper  mark  for 
ten  old  ones  in  circulation,  will  be  tried. 
That  expedient  has  been  tried  before,  even 
with  the  French  assignats,  and  always 
without  success  in  escaping  ultimate  repu- 
diation; but  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that 
it  might  be  tried  by  Germany  on  a  basis 
scientific  enough  to  reach  larger  success  in  a 
plan  for  ultimate  resumption. 

But  in  England  and  France  the  problem 
is  different,  being  bound  up  with  that  of 
general  financial  and  commercial  recovery. 
And  here  Mr.  Noyes  sees  hope.     For — 

In  that  regard  France  has  a  very  remark- 
able record.  She  steered  out  of  the  way  of 
depreciated  currency  in  1871,  even  when 
making  the  payment  of  5,000,000,000 
francs  to  Germany,  and  in  half  a  dozen 
years  she  was  reckoned  again  among  the 
prosperous  states  of  Europe.  The  capa- 
city of  tha  French  people  for  quick  indus- 
trial and  financial  recuperation  after  a  dis- 
astrous war  has  been  proved  repeatedly  by 
the  most  exacting  tests,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  facts  in  economic  history. 
To  what  extent  the  German  indemnity  will 
make  possible  the  reduction  of  the  French 
paper  currency  is  a  problem  as  uncertain 
as  are  most  of  the  results  of  the  Paris 
Conference.  But  all  the  precedent  of 
French  history  warrants  the  expectation 
that  the  recovery  and  reconstruction  of 
France  will  be  one  of  the  surprizes  of  the 
next  generation  in  economic  history. 

lu  a  different  way,  this  may  be  true  of 
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England  also.  The  question  with  England 
is  not  a  question  of  ruined  property,  or 
even  primarily  of  loss  in  man-power.  The 
test  in  her  ease  will  be  the  power  of  her 
manufacturing  industry  and  foreign  trade 
to  recover  the  footing  of  the  years  before 
the  war.  That  England  will  ever  recover 
all  her  old-time  prestige  as  the  creditor 
nation  and  monej'  center  of  the  world  is 
not  probable.  A  good  deal  of  it  she  has 
already  surrendered  to  the  United  States, 
and  some  of  what  we  have  taken  over  we 
are  practically  certain  to  keep. 

But  the  most  promising  fact  in  regard  to 
England  is  the  fact  that  her  statesmen  and 
bankers  and  business  men  are  indulging  in 
no  illusions.  They  are  recognizing  publicly 
that  England  can  not  possibly  regain  even 
the  semblance  of  her  old  position  except  by 
restoring  the  pound  sterling  to  the  place 
which  it  occupied  on  the  world's  money 
markets  during  the  century  before  the  war. 
They  know  that  if  this  is  not  done  the  old- 
time  concentration  of  the  world's  capital 
at  London  can  not  be  resumed,  and  that 
until  it  is  done  England  will  be  under  the 
heaviest  of  handicaps  in  the  foreign  trade 
and  foreign  financing  which  made  her  past 
international  position  what  it  was. 

Furthermore,  the  English  people,  alone  of 
all^the  European  belligerents,  are  already 
addressing  themselves  to  every  aspect  of 
the  problem.  They  are  not  resting  their 
efforts  wholly  on  the  recapture  of  the  export 
trade,  and  they  are  not  asking  us  to  lend 
them  the  money  to  regulate  sterling  ex- 
change. They  have  as  yet  not  undertaken 
any  systematic  plan  for  reducing  in  volume 
that  part  of  the  paper  currency  which  is 
unsecured  by  gold.  But  they  have  at  least 
required  that  new  issues  of  the  so-called 
"currency  notes"  shall  be  secured  by  gold 
deposited  in  the  Bank  of  England. 

This  is  only  a  beginning,  and  it  does  not 
mean  that  the  rest  of  the  work  will  be  easy. 
...  It  will  be  an  arduous  and  trying  opera- 
tion, and  its  progress  will  unquestionably 
be  interrupted  in  due  course  by  a  severe 
financial  crisis  and  a  period  of  hard  times. 
No  war  of  this  sort  and  no  such  indulgence 
in  inflated  credit  and  inflated  currency  have 
ever  failed  to  bring  these  things  as  a  se- 
quence, at  some  time  within  a  decade  after 
the  war  ended. 

England,  like  the  rest  of  Europe,  will 
have  to  pay  the  price.  The  test  will  be 
both  of  her  ability  and  of  her  willingness 
to  pay  it.  But  the  past  history  of  En- 
gland's finance  and  trade  is  a  fairly  good  wit- 
ness to  the  fact  that  she  will  have  both  the 
capacity  and  the  endurance.  The  course 
of  sterling  exchange  will  be  governed  during 
that  period  partly  by  England's  success  or 
failure  in  regaining  her  old  footing  in  for- 
eign trade,  but  very  largely  by  her  handling 
of  the  currency  problem. 

We  need  to  keep  two  facts  in  mind  in  all 
this  discussion.  The  figures  involved  are 
prodigious.  Public  debts,  public  deficits, 
increase  of  paper  currencies,  adverse  bal- 1 
ances  of  trade,  have  to  be  stated  in  billions 
of  dollars  where  tens  of  millions  used  to  be 
considered  alarming.  Sometimes  we  are 
temi)ted  to  give  the  problem  up  because  of 
tlu!  utterly  unprecedented  sums  involved. 
Yet  it  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  that 
if  public  debts  have  increased  fivefold  or 
tenfold,  publi(t  revenues  and  the  people's 
tax-paying  power  have  also  increased  in 
only  a  little  smaller  ratio.  Tn  none  of  those 
respects  did  England  after  1815,  or  the 
United  States  after   1865,  ever  return  to 
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anything  like  the  prewar  st; 
out  their  subsequent  histo; 
those  countries  looked  bai 
1859  as  an  era  of  small  thi 
of  financial  and  commercial 
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Traditional  methods  of  taxa 
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declare  that  this  capital  le 
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ventured.     Should  the  result 
levy  be  not  in  reality  greater 
icits  of  the  years  in  which  it 
would  be  an  evident  proof  tl 
tional  method  of  taxation  is  : 
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ties  for  the  creditors  of  the 
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The  Temps,  which  is  credited 

mouthpiece  for  the  French 

,  points  out  that  the  success 

program  would  make  London 

'orld's    credit     center.      The 

iial  rivalry  between  the  two 

3axon    nations    is    compared 

',  rivalry  between  the  British 

,n    fleets,    and    the    hope    is 

both   rivalries    may   remain 

quote  the  Paris  organ: 

imic    reconstruction    of    Ger- 

3  reestablishment  of  European 

tasks  which  the  Supreme 
aiders  rightly  as  inseparable, 
.1  questions  of  credit,  and  all 
ons  of  credit  are  dominated 
ipetition  of  the  dollar  and 
erling,  just  as  all  great  political 

the  world  are  dominated  by 
t    of    naval    rivalry    between 
n  and  the  United  States, 
dently  desires  that  this  com- 

this  rivalry  may  never  cease 
ly.     The   "Atlantic  Alliance" 

ideal.  The  French  Govern- 
en  concluded,  in  order  to  pro- 
against  eventual  German 
agreements,  which  presuppose 
accord  between  England  and 
'hat  is  why  we  must  not  seek 
;hing  against  anybody  in  the 
fe  set  forth  to-day.  That  is 
led  to  clear  up  the  situation, 

can  arrive  more  certainly  at 
eh  is  sought. 

■  to  the  manner  in  which 
redit    is    restored,    the    pound 

have  a  greater  or  less  chance 

■  to  par  rapidly,  and  London 
)r  place  more  or  less  quickly, 
3ld  before  the  war,  as  regulator 
hange. 

ricans  have  proposed  to  send 
materials  to  Europe  on  credit 
1  that  a  sort  of  privilege  over 
i  manufactured  from  these 
e  given  them.  Germany  is 
conclude  such  engagements, 
e  mistaken. 

imerican  j)rogram  is  realized 
scale  what  will  be  the  result? 
roducers  will  directly  provide 
cturers  of  European  countries, 
iks  to  the  rate  of  exchange, 
jns  much  cheaper  than  in 
rhey   will  make  Europe  work 
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TypeleSS  printing!    Bricks  are  no 
longer  made  with  straw — a  better  way 
has  been  found.     By  the  elimination  of 
type  and  cuts,  the  Mimeograph  produces 
good  printing  quicker  than  it  is  produced 
by  any  other  means — with  less  trouble — 
at  small  cost.    And  because  it  holds  this 
tremendous  advantage  it  is  used  in  commer- 
cial, governmental  and  educational  institu- 
tions throughout  civilization  as  an  efficient 
means  of  beating  down  costs  and  saving  time. 
No  special  training  needed  for  its  operation. 
Duplicates  letters,  bulletins,  forms,  drawings, 
etc. — five  thousand    an  hour!     Costs  little  to 
install.     Why  not  see  what  typeless  printing 
will  do  for  you — today?     Get  catalog  "L"from 
A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 


1  •iiiiMiiniMiitiininimnnndnuiM 
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Save  Men  and  Money 
In   Industrial   Plants! 


Lifts  and 
Lowers 


Ligh  ter 
Loads 


Telescopic  Hoist 

■withA.u  tomatic  'Cea  r  Shi  ftin^  Brake 
Device  and  Silencer 


G&  G  HOISTS  save  labor  in  various  industrial 
plants.  They  prove  an  efficient  and  econom- 
cal  method  of  lowering  and  lifting  lighter  loads — 
releasing  men  for  more  important  work.  G  &  G 
Hoists  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  lowering 
and  lifting  of 

BARRELS   BALES    BAGS    CARBOYS   PAPER 
TIRES      RUBBER      ICE      COAL 
ASHES      RUBBISH 
and  other  materials   within    their  scope. 

G  &  G  Hoists  are  made  in  various  telescoping 
and  non-telescoping  models,  manual  and  elec- 
trical, to  meet  interior  and  exterior  conditions. 
Hoists  are  compact;  easily  installed  without  build- 
ing alterations.  Require  area  only  4  feet  square 
when  handling  ashes,  etc.,  as  illustrated. 

Sound  business  Judgment  demands  that  yoa  investigate 
the  G  &  C  Hoist !  Please  tell  us  for  what  purpose  yoa 
desire  to  use  the  Hoist;  maximum  weight  of  load,  dis- 
tance of  lift.     A  rough  sketch  will  help. 


OVEaHHAO  CRANE- 
MOUEL-8 


-TcLESCOPlNC 
HANDLE 


Telescopic  Model  B  Overhead  Crane  manually 
operated.  Lifts  and  lowers  between  basement 
and  wasron  without  rehandling  loads  at  sidewalk 
level.  That  part  of  Hoist  shown,  telescopes  below 
the  sidewalk,  or  8:rade,  when  not  in  use — non- 
telescopic  Model  B  transfers  between  floors. 


GILLIS   &   GEOGHEGAN,  530  West  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


Canada:  Sherbrooke,   Que. 


Agencies  Principal  Cities 


POWER 


Since  1866  we  have  specialized  in  the  installation  of  steam  power 
plants.  Inquiries  to  equip  steam  power  plants  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada  are  as  cordially  invited  as  inquuit-a  relating  to  G&G  Hoists. 


PLANTS 


WHILE 
WAS  CA 
THINGS 
WITH  Ti 
TRYING 


-AHHYiNG WATER    FHOMANEARBY 
WELL    WAS  ON  E   OF  THE     NUMEROUS 
^ASKS    W    L    DOUGLAS  WAS  CALLED 
UPON    EACH     DAY    TO 
PERFORM 


MANUFACTURING 


FOR 

MEN 

AND 

WOMEN 


WLM 

"  Tffs  sh^^^Sat  holds  its  shape  " 

%j.oo    $ 8^  ^-^ $9 22  & $10 22  SHOES 


BOYS' 
SHOES 
$4.50 
$5.00 
$5.50 


W.  L  Douglas  shoes  al-e  sold  through  107  of  our  own  stores  direct  to  the  wearer  at  one 
profit.  All  middlemen's  and  manufacturing  profits  are  eliminated.  W.L.Douglas  $9-00 
and  $10.00  shoes  are  absolutely  the  best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this  country. 
W  L  Douglas  name  and  the  retail  price  stamped  on  the  bottom  guarantees  the  best 
shoes  in  style,  comfort  and  service  that  can  be  produced  for  the  price 

Stamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of  shoes 
as  a  protection  against  high  prices  and 


unreasonable  profits  is  only  one  example 
of  the  constant  endeavor  of  W.  L.  Doug- 
las to  protect  his  customers.  W.  L>. 
Douglas  name  on  shoes  is  his  pledge  that 
they  are  the  best  in  materials,  work- 
manship and  style  possible  to  produce  at 
the  price.  Into  every  pair  go  the  results 
of  sixty-seven  years  experience  in 
making  shoes,  dating  back  to  the  time 
when  W.  L.  Douglas  was  a  lad  of  seven, 
pegging  shoes. 


'Tphe  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas  product  is 
guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years  expe- 
rience in  making  fine  shoes.  The  smart  styles 
are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of 
America.  They  are  made  in  a  well-equipped 
factory  at  Brockton,  Mass.,  by  the  highest 
paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  experienced  men,  all  work- 
ing with  an  honest  determination  to  make 
the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can 
buy.  The  retail  prices  are  the  same  every- 
where. They  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco 
than  they  do  in  New  York. 


W.I.i.  Iloiaiel'^"  Mhnc'iiureri»r  niilc  t»y  cfVcrOOI^OHliivt'floiilfi'Nlioniti^'ii^tfirftwn  storeH. 
1  ry«» lar  I<»<;al  4l4'iiler  csiiiii<»i  nii|»|»ly  .V<*ii«  titke  no  <»tli«'i'  iiiukc  4>i'4lt'r  ilii'oci  fi*<»iit 
th<*  luctitry.     .H<;ii<l  lor  Ixtoklt-t  t<-llliiK  liovv  t>>  order  itlKx-ii  Ity  iiiuil,  |>i»tt:iu<-  Tree. 

CAUTION. — Insist  upon  havlni?  W.ti.DouK-     i ,  /  £^  /7  Pre»ldent 

las  Bhoes.     The   name  and   price   Is   plainly  [/f/f,^tA  f\  -W.L.  DOUGLAS  SHOE  CO. 

Btampoa  on  the  sole.     If  It  has  been  r-hanifed  A/*^^J;i^^-Z,^>aCiaitf  161  Spark  Street, 

or  mulllaieci,  BEWARE  OF  FRAUD.  '  /f 


161  Spark  Street, 
BROCKTON,  MASS. 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


for  them  at  a  cheap  rate.  That  would  be  a 
great  advantage  for  the  country  of  the 
dollar. 

Things  would  have  a  very  different 
appearance  if  the  European  nations,  vic- 
torious and  conquered,  belligerent  and 
neutral,  should  group  themselves  under  the 
leadersliip  of  England  to  reconstitute 
their  economic  life  among  themselves. 
Credits  would  be  asked  of  neutrals,  who 
would  find  profitable  employment  for  their 
gold.  There  would  always  be  the  security 
of  the  labor  of  the  indebted  countries,  but 
this  security  would  no  longer  be  security 
for  American  creditors.  Further,  food- 
stuffs and  raw  materials  would  be  sought  in 
Russia.  Is  Russia  capable  of  providing 
them?  That  is  another  matter.  But  the 
exchange  market  might  anticipate  realities. 
At  the  mere  news  that  Europe  was  organ- 
izing herself  to  do  without  the  United 
States  the  dollar  would  fall. 

American  credit  and  the  financial  organ- 
ization of  Europe  are  not  really  incom- 
patible remedies.  It  is  even  natural  to 
consider  them  concurrently.  Only,  it  is 
also  natural  that  the  meeting  held  in 
London  should  see  the  situation  from 
London's  point  of  view.  When  the  Su- 
preme Council  deliberated  on  the  economic 
reconstruction  of  Germany  it  did  not  con- 
ceive this  operation  in  the  attitude  with 
which  Great  Britain  regards  the  economic 
future  of  Europe. 

We  believe  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
suggest  these  principles: 

1.  Germany  can  recover  only  if  she 
discharges  her  reparations  debt,  and,  re- 
ciprocally, Germany  [France?]  ought  to 
help  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  Ger- 
many if  she  proves  she  is  ready  to  behave 
with  good  faith  and  good-will. 

2.  Europe  can  not  recover  her  pros- 
perity if  any  monopoly  either  of  trade 
or  transportation  lays  tribute  on  the 
indebted  countries.  One  of  the  principal 
cares  of  the  International  Financial  Con- 
ference, when  it  is  convoked  by  the 
League  of  Nations,  ought  to  be  to  assure 
to  each  country  independent  means  of 
provision  and  of  transport  which,  corre- 
spond to  its  legitimate  needs. 


THE    NEW  YORK  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
BANK  DEFICIT 

FOR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
system,  a  Federal  Reserve  Bank  sus- 
tained a  deficit  in  one  of  its  reserve  items, 
and  this,  in  the  opinion  of  The  Annalist, 
reveals  a  weakness  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act.  The  law  states  that  a  teserve  of 
thirty-five  per  cent,  in  gold  or  lawful  money 
shall  be  maintained  by  each  member 
bank  against  net  deposits,  and  a  reserve  of 
fortv  per  cent.,  all  in  gold,  shall  be  held 
against  outstanding  Federal  Reserve  notes. 
Now,  as  it  happened,  we  read  in  The 
Annalist: 

The  reserves  of  the  New  York  Bank  in 
the  week  of  February  20  were  not  equal  to 
these  stated  requirements.  One  or  the 
other  has  to  show  a  deficit.  The  usual 
practise,  both  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  reporting  for  the  entire  system, 
and  of  the  New  York  Bank  in  reporting 
its  individual  position,  had  been,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  system  still  is,  to  deduct 
first  the  35  per  cent,  of  gold  and  legal  ten- 
ders as  a  reserve  for  net  deposit  liabilities, 
taking  ail  the  legals  and  whatever  gold  is 
nnpiircd  for  tiiis,  and  then  counting  the 
remaining  gold  as  reserve  for  the  notes. 
If  tliis  had  been  done  a  week  ago  the  New 
York  Mank  would  have  sliown  the  full  8.') 
per  cent,  reserve  against  deposits,  but  a 
deficit  of  1  per  cent,  in  [he  required  gold 
reserve  against  outstanding  notes  "in  actual 
circulation."  This  was  not  done,  for  rea- 
sons which  will  appear  presently. 


1  ne  Liiierary  uige^i  jur  iriuii.it.  ^u,   j.y^u        iol 
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What  was  done  was  to  deduct  from  the 
gold  reserves  an  amount  equal  to  40  per 
cent,  on  the  notes,  thereby  leaving  a  reserve 
of  gold  and  legal  tenders  of  33.9  per  cent, 
against  deposit  liabilities. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  covering  such  a 
case  "proved  to  be  unexpectedly  obscure," 
as  a  writer  on  the  New  York  Evening 
Post's  financial  page  notes.  They  are, 
briefly : 

That  the  Reserve  Board  has  authority 
to  suspend  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  the 
reserve  requirements  of  the  law,  provided 
it  establishes  a  "graduated  tax"  upon  the 
amount  of  the  deficiency.  But  it  is  pro- 
vided further  that  when  the  gold  reserve 
held  for  redemption  of  notes  falls  below  40 
per  cent.,  the  board  shall  impose  a  tax  of 
not  less  than  1  per  cent.,  which  shall  be 
increased  progressively  by  not  less  than. 
1/^  per  cent,  upon  each  2}^  per  cent, 
deficit  below  32}4  per  cent. 

It,  therefore,  appears  that  the  sus- 
pension of  reserve  requirements  is  op- 
tional with  the  Board,  and  that  the  im- 
posing of  penalties  is  conditioned  upon 
such  suspension 

Under  the  National  Bank  Act,  much  of 
which  has  been  superseded  by  the  Reserve 
Bank  Law,  the  consequences  of  a  deficit 
were  very  plainly  stated.  In  case  a  deficit 
occurred,  it  was  provided  that  the  bank  con- 
cerned "shall  not  increase  its  liabilities  T3y 
making  any  new  loans  or  discounts,"  nor 
could  it  declare  dividends  from  profits  until 
the  deficit  was  repaired.  Furthermore,  in 
case  the  bank  failed  to  make  good  its  posi- 
tion in  thirty  days  after  being  warned  by 
the  Controller  of  the  Currency,  a  receiver 
might  be  appointed  by  the  Controller  to 
wind  up  the  bank's  affairs. 

Having  thus  given  to  our  readers  The 
Evening  Post's  brief  statement  of  the  legal 
aspect  of  the  ease,  we  return  to  The 
Annalist  for  an  explanation  of  the  Reserve 
Bank  authorities'  action: 

To  apply  the  tax  on  a  deficit  in  note  re- 
serves would  mean  to  advance  rediscount 
I'ates  at  the  Reserve  Bank  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  offset  the  tax,  for  the  act  is  quite 
clear  in  this  respect.  Those  who  are  run- 
ning the  Reserve  Bank,  either  at  New  York 
or  from  Washington,  are  understood  to  be 
in  favor  of  stable  rates  of  rediscount,  and 
so  the  method  of  computing  reserves  was 
changed  to  show  the  full  required  amount 
behind  the  notes,  with  the  deficit,  which 
had  to  be  shown  somewhere,  falling  on  the 
deposit  liabilities. 

No  "graduated  tax"  has  been  assessed 
against  the  latter.  And  no  ' '  suspension  of 
reserve  requirements"  has  been  announced. 
So  far  as  the  public  is  aware,  the  deficit  has 
been  officially  ignored.  If  this  is  a  prece- 
dent, it  is  not  a  pleasant  one  to  contem- 
plate. Carried  to  its  ultimate  conclusion, 
it  means  that  the  reserve  of  gold  and  legals 
against  deposit  liabilities  could  completely 
disappear  without  invoking  the  ' '  graduated 
tax."  Only  a  deficit  in  note  "cover,"  if  the 
unofficial  utterances  of  those  who  should 
know  are  correct,  will  be  punished,  and  that 
punishment  is  unavoidable  because  it  is  set 
forth  in  the  law 

In  fairness  to  the  Federal  Reserve  au- 
thorities, it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
deficit  was  small.  It  amounted  to  1  1-10 
per  cent,  of  the  deposit  liabilities,  and  this, 
in  money,  amounted  to  $8,059,842,  against 
which  the  bank  held  acceptances  which  it 
had  purchased  in  the  open  market  aggre- 
gating $217,313,615,  and  any  or  all  of  this 
latter  sum  could  have  been  transferred 
from  the  New  York  Bank  to  some  other 
Reserve  Bank,  on  order  of  the  Reserve 
Board.  As  the  figures  turned  out,  it 
would  only  have  required  the  transfer  of  a 
little  more  than  $8,000,000  of    the  New 


HE  held  it  in  his  hand 
and  his  eyes  twinkled 
with  appreciation. 

*  *There, ' '  said  he, '  *  is  my  idea 
of  a  perfect  pencil. 

And  looking  at  its  bright  gold 
lettering  I  read — 

"l^e  master  drawing  pencir 

Made  hu  11  leads — one  for 
every    need    or  preference 


PENCILWISE    ADVICE 

'  Remember    Dixon's    Eldorado 

the  next  time  you  buy  pencils. 
Meantime  —  write  for  interesting 
pencil  book,  "Finding  Your 
Pencil.  "  It  will  help  you  sp'ect 
exactly  the  right  lead  for  your  par- 
ticular work. 

JOSEPH     DIXON     CRUCIBLE     CO. 

Pencil  Dept.  41-J,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Canadian  Distributors: — A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


IVER  JOHNSON 


AUTOMATIC 

R  E  V  O^^t^V  E  R 


HAMMER  THE 
HAMMBU 


The  Sign 
of  Positive 
Safety 


Iver  Johnson  means 
Safety,    and    Safety 
means    Iver    Johnson — 
the  two  are  inseparable. 
Drop  it,  kick  it,  knock 
it,  thump  it,  "Hammer 
the  Hammer"  —  it   can't  go  off 
accidentally.     And  its  safety   is 
automatic — nothing    to    remem- 
ber to  do  to  make  it  safe.    That's 
why  women  are  not  timid  about  having  an 
Iver  Johnson  in  the  home. 

Choice  of  three  grips :  Regular,  Perfect  Rubber,  Western  Walnut 
Three  Booklets,  one  or  all  FREE  on  request 
"A" — Arms;  "B" — Bicycles;  "C" — Motorcycles 
If  your  dealer  hasn't  in  stock  the  particular  model  you  want, 
send  us  his  name  and  address.  We'll  supply  you  through  him. 

IVER  JOHNSON'S  ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS 

295  River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
99  Chambers  St.,  New  York  717  Market  St..  San  Francisco 


Tver  Johnson  Single  and 
Double  Barrel  Shotguns 
combine  accuracy  and 
dependability. 


Tver  Johnson 
"  Superior  " 
Roadster 
Bicycle,  $55 . 
Other  models 
$37-50  to  $65. 

No  extra 
charge  for 
CoasterBrake 
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Home  Study 

Business  Courses 

Do  you  want  an  important,  high-salaried 
position?  You  can  have  one  if  you  can  do 
the  work.  LaSalle  experts  will  show  you  how, 
guide  you  step  by  step  to  success  and  help 
solve  your  personal  business  problems.  Our 
plan  enables  you  to  train  during  spare  hours 
without  interference  with  your  present  duties. 
Give  us  your  name  and  address  and  mark 
with  an  "X"  below  the  kind  of  position  you 
want  to  fill.  We  will  mail  catalog  and  full 
particulars  regarding  our  low  cost  monthly 
payment  plan.  Also  our  valuable  book  for 
ambitious  men,  "Ten  Years'  Promotion  In 
One."  Tear  out  and  mail  this  coupon  today. 
No  obligation  to  you.  Let  us  prove  to  you 
how  this  step  has  helped  thousands  of  ambi- 
tious men  to  real  success. 

□  HIGHER  ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training  for  positions  as  Auditors,  Comptrollers, 
Certified  Public  Accountants,  Coat  Accountants, 
etc. 

□  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION: 
Training  for  Official,   Managerial,   Sales   and 
Executive  Positions. 

□  TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT  — FOREIGN  AND 
DOMESTIC:  Training  for  positions  83  Railroad 
and  Industrial  TraflBc  Managers,  etc. 

□  LAW: 
Training  for  Bar;  LL.6.  Degree. 
□  COMMERCIAL  LAW: 
Reading,  Reference  and  Consultation  Service  for 
Business  Men. 

□  PRODUCTION  EFFICIENCY:  Training  for 
Production  Managers,  Department  Heads,  and  all 
thoBedeBiringtraininginthe48factorsof  efficiency. 

□  BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING: 
Training  for  positions  as  Correspondents,  Mail 
Sales  Directors,  and  all  executive  letter-writing 
positions. 

□  BANKING  AND  FINANCE: 
Training    for  executive  positions  in  Banks    and 
Financial  Institutions. 

□  BUSINESS  ENGLISH: 
Training  for  Business  CorrespondentB  and  Copy 
Writers. 

□  COMMERCIAL  SPANISH: 
Training  for  positions  as  Foreign  Correspondent 
with  Spanish-speaking  countries. 

□  EXPERT  BOOKKEEPING: 
Training  for  position  of  Head  Bookkeeper. 

□  EFFECTIVE  PUBLIC  SPEAKING: 
Training  in  the  art  of  foreeful.effective  speech  for 
Ministers.    Salesmen,    Fraternal   Leaders,   Poli- 
ticians, Clubmen,  etc. 

□  C.  P.  A.  COACHING  FOR  ADVANCED  AC- 
COUNTANTS: Prepares  for  State  Board  and 
Institute  Examinations. 

LaSalle  Extension   University 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution 
in  the  IVorld 
Dept.  352-RA        Chicago,  Illinois 


[Name] 


[Present  Position] 


[Address] 


FOR 


MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


t(j|AR5 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST. 


ENTER  t 


BUSINESS 

your  own  and  earn  l)ig 
annual  income  in  profes- 
sional fees;,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  nonie  in  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every- 
where with  all  the  trade  yon  can  attend  to.  No  cap- 
ital required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  a^enry  or  soli'itiiig. 
Adilie^i  Stephenton  Laboratory,    3   Back  Bay,  Boilon,   Man. 


BIO     F^ROF-IT! 


'li^jn-n^iriK    l<  < 


•  r   Willi   I  hi 


MULTIPLEX 
ROOT     BEER     BARREL 

\Vc  alM)  niiik(-  the  Multiplex  Draft 
I'lnihlicd  IJrink  I)iHpcns(;r  and  othrr 
KiM-cially  Soda  Fountain  Fixtures  for 
Har«,  Soda  Fountain»,  etc.  Write  for 
full  doHtriplive  literature. 

MULTIPLEX    FAUCET    CO. 

2286  Cass  Ave.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Syrup  Mfrs.  and  Jobbers  alio  write 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


York  Bank's  acceptances  to  prevent  the 
deficit,  and  i)robab]y  any  other  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  in  the  system  could  have 
advanced  the  sum  necessarj'  to  make  this 
transfer  without  impairing  its  own  reserves 
beyond  the  legal  minimum. 

Those  who  defend  the  Reserve  authori- 
ties for  not  having  made  the  transfer  do  so 
on  the  ground  that  the  state  of  affairs  in 
any  one  particular  Reserve  Bank  are  of  no 
consequence  so  long  as  the  system  as  a 
whole  is  sound.  They  say  that  so  long  as 
the  system  shows  a  surplus  above  legal 
reserve  requirements,  there  is  nothing  to 
worry  over.  Under  the  arrangement  for 
bolstering  one  bank  out  of  the  resources  of 
another,  this  is  true.  Nevertheless  the  act 
is  quite  plain  as  to  how  reserves  shall  be 
kept.  It  says,  in  paragraph  97,  "Every 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  shall  maintain  re- 
reserves,"  etc.  And  in  paragraph  68  it 
provides  penalties  for  failure  to  maintain 
them. 

Certainly,  concludes  the  writer  in  The 
Annalist,  after  calling  attention  to  recent 
suggestions  for  changes  in  the  Reserve 
Act,  all  the  ambiguities  in  the  law  otight 
to  be  eliminated  as  speedily  as  possible. 
In  particular,  that  paragraph  of  the  Act 
"which  sets  forth  the  reserve  requirements 
and  the  penalties  for  their  infringement 
could  well  be  rewritten." 


THE  CURB  MARKET  TO  LEAVE 
THE  CURB 

THE  plan  to  move  that  famous  New 
York  institution,  the  Curb  Market, 
from  the  wide  expanse  of  Broad  Street  to  a 
building  of  its  own,  has  already  been  noted 
in  these  columns.  The  Curb  Market  Asso- 
ciation has  purchased  at  a  cost  of  one 
million  dollars  the  plot  of  ground  directly 
back  of  Trinity  Churchyard,  running 
through  from  Trinity  Place  to  Greenwich 
Street,  half  a  block  north  of  Rector  Street, 
which  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  old 
building  of  the  American  Bank  Note 
Company.  Detailed  plans  for  the  building 
have  not  yet  been  decided,  but  the  Asso- 
ciation's "real-estate  board"  is  working  out 
the  floor  space  requirements,  and  will  soon 
hold  a  meeting  to  settle  this  question  and 
direct  the  architects  to  proceed  with  the 
plans  for  building.  Whether  a  new  curb 
market  will  spring  up  in  place  of  the  old 
is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  But  the  present 
association  has  a  membership  of  550,  the 
limit  set  by  its  constitution,  and  there  is  a 
considerable  waiting  list.  Since  trading 
started  in  the  first  bonds  (then  called 
"stocks")  authorized  by  the  first  American 
Congress  in  1789,  New  York  has  had  its 
street  market.  A  writer  in  the  New  York 
Evenimj  Post  recalls  its  romantic  history: 

The  traders  gathered  und(!r  a  large  but- 
tonwood-tree  that  stood  on  the  ground  now 
covered  by  the  building  at  68  and  70  Wall 
Street.  At  first  the  transactions  in  these 
early  government  securities  wow.  conducted 
informally,  but  in  1792  the  leading  brokers 
banded  together  into  an  organization  and 
trading  was  limited  to  those  recognized  by 
that  association.  This  first  market  was 
calhul  simply  the  "Stock  Market"  and 
trading  contimKul  in  tlu;  frituidly  shack;  of 
the  old  treci  for  twenty-fivt!  years. 

In  1817  quarters  wen;  taken  in  the  Ton- 
tine Coffee  House,  and  the  early  organiza- 
tion was  somewhat  elal)orated  and  became 
the  New  York  Stock  and  Exchange  Board. 
In  1827  the  market  was  moved  into  the 
Merchants'  Exchange  Building,  remaining 
there  for  eight  years  until   fire  destroyetl 


the  building.  Other  quarters  housed  it 
from  time  to  time  until  1879,  when  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  acquired  the  site  of 
its  present  home  in  Broad  Street.  At  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War  the  open,  or  outside, 
market  grew  to  larger  proportions  than  ever 
before,  and  in  1864  the  leaders  in  this 
market  formed  a  new  organization  known 
as  the  Open  Board  of  Stock  Brokers,  which 
was  merged  with  the  New  York  Stock  and 
Exchange  Board,  in  1869,  into  the  present 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Almost  immediately  after  this  consolida- 
tion a  new  "outside"  market  arose  for 
trading  in  the  securities  formerly  handled 
by  the  Open  Board.  Offshoots  of  this  out- 
side market  were  the  Mining  Stock  Ex- 
change and  the  Petroleum  Consolidated 
Stock  Exchange,  which  in  1885  were  merged 
into  the  present  Consolidated  Stock  Ex- 
change, now  having  its  own  building  at 
Beaver  and  Broad  streets.  Again  a  new 
outside  market  at  once  sprang  up.  For 
many  years  its  transactions  were  conducted 
according  to  a  set  of  simple  rules  drawn  uj) 
by  E.  S.  Mendels,  an  early  broker  in  this 
market  and  later  known  as  "the  father  of 
the  New  York  Curb  Market."  In  1908 
Mr.  Mendels,  with  the  consent  of  the 
brokers  doing  business  on  the  Curb,  formed 
a  "Curb  Agency"  and  established  a  listing 
department,  and  out  of  this  grew  the  New 
York  Curb  Market  Association,  which  was 
organized  in  1911. 

The  Trinity  Place  site  acquired  for  the 
home  of  the  Curb  Association  is  not  within 
the  present  financial  district,  being  three 
blocks  away,  across  Broadway,  and  farther 
from  the  intersection  of  Wall  and  Broad 
streets  than  any  other  local  stock  "market." 
But,  since  a  large  part  of  the  trading  is  done 
by  telegraph  and  telephone,  the  removal  is 
not  expected  to  hamper  the  stock  and  bond 
transactions.  As  to  what  will  happen 
around  the  old  environs: 

While  it  is  not  probable  that  any  consid- 
erable number  of  brokers  doing  business  on 
the  Curb  Market  will  soon  leave  the  Broad 
Street  buildings  now  housing  their  offices,  to 
flock  after  the  association  when  its  news 
building  is  ready  for  occupancy,  Broad 
Street  rentals  of  a  certain  kind  are  sure  to 
be  greatly  affected  by  the  removal  of  the 
Curb  Market  itself,  for  ever  since  the 
market  took  up  its  present  quarters  in 
Broad  Street  the  renting  of  windows  and 
space  for  telephone-booths  to  Curb  Market 
brokers  has  been  a  source  of  enormous  rev- 
enue to  the  owners  of  buildings  which  look 
down  upon  the  traders.  Some  of  the  larg- 
est windows  in  this  half-block  just  below 
Exchange  Place,  it  is  safe  to  say,  for  sev- 
eral years  have  been  bringing  their  pro- 
prietors as  large  an  annual  rental  as  that 
returned  by  whole  business  buildings  of 
goodly  size  in  other  parts  of  the  town. 

For  speed  in  the  execution  of  orders  to 
buy  or  sell  is  of  the  very  essence  of  success 
in  the  trading  of  the  Curb  Market,  and  not 
only  must  every  broker  have  telephone 
service  in  the  closest  proximity  he  can  com- 
mand to  the  active  market  itself,  but  also 
he  must  have  his  clerks  and  helpers  in  the 
front  windows,  where  they  can  keep  in  con- 
stant communication,  by  means  of  sign- 
language  and  signal  codes  of  their  own, 
with  the  broker's  representative  in  the 
thick  of  the  trading  on  the  street. 

Some  of  the  officers  of  the  New  York 
Curb  Market  Association  hope  to  see  the 
project(;d  new  home  completed  and  ready 
for  occupancy  by  next  January.  But  others 
art;  greatly  conc(>rii(>d  ovi'r  what  is  likely  to 
hai)pen  to  the  ht^alth  of  the  several  hundred 
nu^n,  mostly  young  men,  who  now  sjiend 
their  working  hours  out  of  doors,  in  all  sorts 
of  weatlicr  conditions,  when  they  are  re- 
quired to  spend  tlic  same  amount  of  time 
(laily  shut  up  within  four  walls.  And  these 
puzzled  otticcrs  and  brokers  say  that  no 
prediction  is  possibl(>  at  this  time  as  to 
when  the  Curb  Market  will  be  moved  off  the 
street  and  into  a  home  of  its  own,  eager  as 
they  are  to  see  that  day. 
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Man's  Ancient  Enemies,  Invisible  No  More! 


:7  3 


Trypanosoma  Ugana 
or  sleeping  sickness 
parasites  enlarged 
BOO  times. 


For  countless  years  man  lived  in  ignorance  and 
fear  of  those  dread  scourges  which  devastated 
armies,  made  plague-spots  of  great  cities,  limited 
populations,  and  halted  progress. 


Then  came  the  Micro- 
scope, the  "Discover- 
er." And  science  de- 
tected virulent  organ- 
isms, infinitely  small, 
that  attacked  the 
human  body.  Invisi- 
ble, they  were  also  invincible— but  once  discovered 
and  identified,  science  devised  safeguards  against 
infection,  and  commenced  its  patient  cataloguing 
of  these,  man's  ancient  enemies. 

Epidemics    still    occur,    for  the  task  is  not  com- 


pleted. But  the  day  will  come  when  even  the 
most  secret  of  these  tiny  foes  is  ,  identified — and 
mankind  will  owe  that  day  to  the  microscope. 

We  made  our  first  microscope  nearly  fifty  years 
ago.  It  was  an  advance  over  earlier  models  — but 
it  was  crude  indeed  compared  with  our  instru- 
ments of  today,  marvels  of  optical  and  mechanical 
precision,  with  perfectly-ground  lenses  no  larger 
than  pin-heads.  In  this  field  we  have  gone  far. 
Perhaps  in  no  other  way  have  we  served  mankind 
better  than  by  improving  the  microscope  and  aid- 
ing the  crusade  against  disease. 


Write  for  literature  on  any  optical  product  in  nxjhich  you  are  interested 
BAUSCH    &    LOME    OPTICAL    COMPANY     .     .     .     ROCHESTER,    N.   Y. 

Makers  of  Eyeglass  and  Spectacle  Lenses,  Photographic  Lenses,  Microscopes,  Balopticons, 
Binoculars  and  Engineering  and  other  Optical  Instruments 
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REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF, 


tHeHe  altU-  Guardian 


The  Inaustrial  Nurse  is  an  Important  Factor  of 
Health-Protection  in  American  Industry  and  so 
is  the  Automatic  Toilet  Room  System— 

©nliwon  Service 

^^^  REG1STEREX>  U.  S.  PATENT  OmCE      V.^   PAPER  TOWELS  5i  TOILET  PAPER 

ONLIWON  Service  is  the  standard  equipment  in  so  many 
factories,  public  builidings  and  schools  because  it  provides 
a  uniform  service  of  towels  and  toilet  paper  —  both  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  same  hygienic  principles. 

ONLIWON  is  a  Clean  Service 

ONLIWON  Towels  and  Toilet  Paper  are  made  from  new, 
^  ,  clean  materials  in  a  clean,  airy  factory.  They  are  protected 

in  ^Mj/-^roo/ cabinets  that  lock  securely  to  prevent  promis- 
cuous handling  of  the  contents  and  operate  automatically 
by  a  system  of  interfolding  the  towels  or  toilet  paper. 


J  The  hand 

.  touches  no  part  of 
the  cabinet 


The  nickel  plated  cabinet 
holdi  jooo  theeii 


ONLIWON  Discourages  Waste 

ONLIWON  Toilet  Paper  is  served  economically  just  two  firm  full-sized 
sheets  at  a  time. 

ONLIWON    1  owels  are    served   singly  and  folded  once,  to  render  them 
doubly  firm  and  absorbent — to  give  xhc  better  towel  at  less  cost  per  user. 

ONLIWON  Saves  Time  and  Money 

in  office  routine,   for    all    toilet   room  supplies,  both    towels  and  toilet 
paper,  may  be  ordered  from  one  firm. 

Write  for  Our  Illustrated  ONLIWON  Service  Folder 

A.  P.W.  PAPER  CO.,  Department  12 

Albany,  New  York 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Discords. — Even  the  Allied  diplomats 
can  not  get  much  harmony  out  of  notes 
written  in  a  different  key. — Washington 
Herald. 


Help  Wanted. — We  gather  from  recent 
reports  that  Lenine  would  be  obliged  if 
somebody  would  help  him  to  let  go  of  the 
revolution. — London  Punch. 


The  Last  Straw. — "  I  wish  now,"  said  the 

lecturer,  "  to  tax  your  memory." 

A  wail  in  the  audience :   ' '  Has  it  come  to 
that?  " — Answers  (London). 


Exercise  was  Guaranteed.  —  Medical 
Friend — "  Now  that  you  have  a  car  you 
must  not  neglect  your  exercise." 

"  Oh,  we  won't,  doctor.  This  is  a  second- 
hand car." — Life. 


Same  Here. — A  railway  collision  has 
been  caused  in  Paris  as  the  result  of  a  train 
leaving  the  station  two  minutes  too  early. 
Thank  heaven  this  could  not  happen  on  our 
English  lines. — London  Punch. 


Explaining  the  Early  Bird. — First  Bird 
— "  Didn't  you  come  north  Unusually 
soon?  " 

Second  Bird — "  Yes,  I  heard  nests  are 
going  to  be  awfully  scarce." — New  York 
Sun. 


There    Are    Pets    and    Pets. — Heck — 

"  My  wife  has  a  great  fondness  for  pets, 
has  yours?  " 

Peck — "  That  depends  on  whether  you 
refer  to  animals  or  the  mood." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Angelic  Qualities. — No  doubt  the  women 
will  agree  with  Bishop  Burch,  of  New  York, 
that  they  are  angels.  But  then,  he  adds, 
they  are  always  up  in  the  air,  always 
harping  on  something,  and  always  in 
need  of  clothes.  That's  different. — Wash- 
ington Herald. 


Accident  to  a  Shirt. — Husband  (looking 
up  from  the  paper  which  he  has  been  read- 
ing)— "  I  see  Thompson's  shirt  store  has 
been  burned  out." 

Wife  (slightly  deaf)—"  Whose?  " 
Husband — "  Thompson's  shirjt  store." 
Wife — "  Dear    me,    who    tore    it?  " — 
Blighty  (London). 


A  Sentimental  Value. — "  There's  talk  of 
abolishing  the  nickel." 

"  That  shows  that  as  a  people  we  have 
no  sentiment." 

"  How  so?  " 

"  Why,  if  we  had,  we  would  keep  it  if 
only  as  a  reminder  of  the  good  old  days 
when  we  could  buy  something  with  it." — 
Judge. 


Triolet  on  the  A-String. — (To  the  emi- 
nent   violinists,    Miseha    Elman,    Jaseha 
Hoifetz,     Sascha    Jacobson,    and    Toscha 
Seidlo.) 

Miseha,  Jaseha,  Sascha,  Toscha — 

Where  do  fiddlers  get  their  names? 
Never  Abe  nor  Pat  nor  Mosho — 
Miseha,  Jaseha,  Sascha,  Toscha, 
Might  sound  good  in  Frog  or  Boche;  a 
Plain  guy  knows  them  all  as  James. 
Miseha,  Jaseha,  Sascha,  Toscha — 

Wh(!re  do  fiddlers  get  their  names? 
— Mclchizcdek,  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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Another 

World  Leader  Endorses 

Addressograph  Savings 

Burroughs  sell  the  world's  bulk  of 
adding  machines.  Obviously,  they  are 
office  appliance  experts.  They  know 
that  in  great  institutions — in  small 
businesses,  too  —  the  Addressograph 
handles  names  in  the  most  rapid,  eco- 
nomical and  accurate  way. 

Names  of  customers,  prospects, 
employees,  etc.,  are  * 'typewritten'*  IS 
times  faster  than  by  hand.  Errors  are 
impossible. 

Prints  through  typewriter  ribbon 
from  durable  metal  plates  easily  made 
by  your  clerk.  Entire  list  can  be  ad- 
dressed ;  or  Removable  Tabs  on  address 
plates  designate  * 'goods  wanted,'* 
"rating,**  etc.  Tabs  work  with 
"Selector**  which  picks  out  desired 
plates    for    addressing — skips    others. 

There  is  a  Hand,  Foot  Lever  or 
Electric  Addressograph  for  any  name- 
writing  need. 


BuRR0UGHS  Adding  Machine  Company 

Petroit,  Michigan 

U.S.A.; 

November  11,  1919, 


.Addressograph  Compainy, 
901  West  Van  Euren  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  , 

Gentlemen: - 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  advise  that  our 
extensive  Addrissogrsph  equipwent  has  proven  a  tiaie 
saver  and  is  in  constant  use  for; 

(1)  Imprinting  names,  dates  and  numbers 
on  employee's  pay  envelopes  and  time  cards.' 

(2)  Addressing  over  130,000  pioces  each 
month  of  Direct  Hail  literature  to  prospects. 

^(3)  Addressing  30,000  envelopes  which 
carry  the  Burroughs  Clearing  House  to  every 
bank  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

(4)  Addressing  100,000  envelopes  which 
carry  our  magazine  BUSIIIESS  to  a  selected  list 
of  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers. 

(5)  Addressing  all  miscellaneous  material 
and  messages  to  our  Field  Force.   In  this 
connection  the  Automatic  Selector  enables  ua 
to  address  literature  to  any  given  group  of 
persons  or  to  several  groups,  at  will.   The 
machine  automatically  picks  out  the  desired 
plates  and  returns  tho.x  to  their  respective 
places  without  any  effort  from  the  operator. 

The  Addressograph  enables  us  to  do  this  work 
accurately,  economically  and  on  schedule  time. 

Yours  very  truly . 


U/iMdn^/. 


ITanager  Advertising  Department. 


915MW.VanBurenSt 


Chicago,  Illinois 
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TRAVELING  GOODS 


■»^«.|«"    ^  <*    timtt    ^« 
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A  guarantee  of 
responsibility  to  you 

A  GOOD  many  things  you  buy  carry  their  own 
.  evidence  of  quahty — but  in  selecting  luggage 
you  must  go  deeper  than  surface  values. 

The  greatest  part  of  luggage  value  lies  inside 
where  3^ou  cannot  see  it.  This  is  so  true  that  many 
a  dealer  himself  cannot  always  tell  what  a  piece  of 
luggage  is  actually  worth,  or  how  it  will  wear  judg- 
ing only  by  its  appearance. 

Both  you  and  he  must  depend  upon  the  honest 
purpose  of  the  manufacturer.  And  it  is  this  hon- 
est purpose  that  makes  the  Belber  name  so  well 
worth  finding.  This  means  dollar  for  dollar  value 
in  the  luggage  you  buy. 

The  dealer  who  is  interested  in  giving  you  this 
value  has  a  wonderful  selection  of  fine  Bags,  Suit 
Cases,  Kit  Bags,  Wardrobe  Trunks,  Steamer  and 
Dress  Trunks,  all  bearing  the  Belber  name. 

This  House  of  Belber  is  built  on  the  bedrock  of 

responsibility  to  the  luggage  user.  Nearly  thirty 
years  old — the  largest  makers  of  fine  luggage  in  the 
world — and  growing  faster  today  than  ever. 

The  choice  of  style  is  yours — the  Belber  name 
guarantees  the  quality. 

For  complete  description  of  No.  524 
illustrated  above  write  for  Booklet  H. 
If  a  Wardrobe  Trunk  interests  you 
ask  for  Booklet  G. 

THE  BELBER  TRUNK  AND  BAG  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Sales  Offices  and  Factories:  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 
Chicago,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  Minneapolis,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco 
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Reasons  for  Matrimony. — Some  fel- 
lows marry  poor  girls  to  settle  down. 
Others  marry  rich  girls  to  settle  up. — The 
Jester. 


Another  Miracle  of  Love. — That  only 
three  loves  were  lost  and  eight  persons 
injured  is  considered  almost  miraculous. — ■ 
From  Report  of  a  Railway  Accident  in  the 
New  York  Globe. 


The  New  Poor. — "  Good  morning,  ma- 
dame.    I  deal  in  cast-off  clothing." 

"  Oh,  how  lucky  !  Do  you  think  you 
have  anything  that  would  suit  my  hus- 
band? " — Pimch. 


We're  Ouija. 

My  ouija  board  !     I  love  it  so  ! 

The  truth  it  does  not  tell. 
But,  as  compared  with  folks  I  know 

It's  doing  very  well. 

— Washington  Star. 


Striking  an  Average. — Jack  Dempsey  is 
quoted  as  saying  he'd  just  as  lief  fight 
for  one  cent  as  for  $1,000,000.  No  doubt 
that's  why  he  is  so  anxious  to  boost  the 
purse  to  $500,000,  a  compromise  between 
the  two. — St.  Joseph  News-Press. 


Fixing  Needed. — "  John,  I  hear  you  are 
ingenious  in  a  mechanical  way.  Can't  you 
fix  Tommy's  horn?  " 

"  What's  the  matter  with  it?  " 
"  Nothing.     I  want  you  to  fix  it  so  it 
won't  blow." — Louisville  Coxiricr-Journal. 


Done. 

I've  never  reached  the  wealthy  class. 
My  days  I've  spent  in  toil; 

No  hall  of  fame  will  know  my  name. 
But  I've  been  "  done  in  oil." 

— W.  Kee  Maxwell,  Akron  Times. 


Progressive  Town. — "  I  see,"  remarked 
a  gent'eman  as  he  paid  a  small  newsboy 
for  his  paper,  "  that  you  are  putting  up  a 
good  many  new  buildings  in  your  town." 

"  That  is  the  only  kind  we  put  up  here, 
sir,"  replied  the  little  fellow,  with  a  touch 
of  civic  pride. — Judge. 


How  Do  They  Get  It?—"  Sometimes," 
said  Senator  Sorghum,  "  I  am  tempted  to 
believe  in  ouija-board  business." 

"  Getting  superstitious?  " 

"  Not  exactly.  But  there  must  be  some 
supernatural  way  for  all  these  orators  to 
have  found  out  exactly  what  George 
Washington  would  have  said  under  these 
circumstances." — Washington  Star. 


Public  Criticism. — Good,  absent-minded, 
old  Dr.  Wilder  was  greatly  dependent  upon 
his  practical  wife.  One  morning  Mrs. 
Wilder  sent  up  an  announcenuMit  after  he 
had  entered  the  pulpit  with  a  foot-note 
intended  to  be  private. 

"  The  Women's  Missionary  Society,"  he 
read  aloUd,  "  will  meet  Wednesday  after- 
noon at  three  o'clock  sharp.  Your  neck- 
tie is  crooked;  please  straighten  toward 
the  right." — The  Watchman- Examiner. 


Etiquette  First. — Mother  was  very  keen 
on  corre(ft  d(?i)ortment,  and  never  lost  a 
chance  of  instilling  it  into  Mabel. 

"  There's  one  important  thing,  my  dear," 
site  said.  "  You  must  never  point  at 
anything." 

"  But,  mama,"  objected  the  girl,  "  sii])- 
pose  1  am  sh()pi)ing,  and  don't  know  llie 
name  of  a  thing?  " 

"  Then  let  the  assistant  show  you  every- 
lliing  in  stock  until  he  comes  to  the  article 
you  desii'e." — St.   Augusline   Record. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

March  4. — The  Senate  by  a  vote  of  48  to 
21  readopts  the  original  Lodge  reserva- 
tion on  Shantung  amended  to  elimi- 
nate mention  of  China  or  Japan.  The 
reservation  as  adopted  provides  that 
the  United  States  withholds  its  assent 
to  that  portion  of  the  Treaty  relating 
to  Shantung  and  reserves  full  liberty 
of  action  with  respect  to  any  con- 
troversy which  may  arise  thereunder. 
The  Senate  also  by  a  vote  of  55  to  14 
adopts  a  reservation  providing  that  no 
person  not  appointed  by  Congress  shall 
represent  the  United  States  in  any 
body  established  by  the  Peace  Treaty. 
A  final  proposal  for  a  compromise  on  a 
reservation  to  Article  X  is  submitted 
to  President  Wilson  by  the  Democratic 
leaders. 

It  becomes  known  that  by  the  Treaty 
now  being  completed  by  the  Con- 
ference of  foreign  Ministers  and  Am- 
bassadors, Turkey  has  virtually  been 
stript  of  all  territory  in  Europe. 
Thrace  was  awarded  Greece  by  the 
Peace  Conference;  Smyrna  will  be 
placed  under  Greek  control;  under  the 
plan  of  the  present  treaty  the  Turks 
wiU  retaiu  only  the  sacred  places  and 
Adrianople. 

March  5. — President  Wilson  is  formally 
asked  by  the  Democratic  Senators  to 
decide  whether  the  Peace  Treaty  shall 
be  ratified  with  the  reservations  that 
are  now  being  adopted  by  the  Senate 
or  whether  the  Administration  fol- 
lowers shall  again  defeat  ratification. 

The  Dutch  Government  for  the  second 
time  refuses  to  deliver  the  former 
German  Emperor  to  the  Allies  for  trial. 

March  7. — President  Wilson  in  his  latest 
note  to  the  British  and  French  Premiers 
on  the  Adriatic  question  reiterates  his 
willingness  to  approve  "a  mutual 
agreement  between  the  Italian  and 
Jugo-Slav  governments  reached  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  territorial  or  other 
interests  of  any  third  nation,"  but 
insists  that  such  p.greement  must  be  in 
harmony  with  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  Anglo-French-American  mem- 
orandum of  December  9.  He  also 
reiterates  his  opposition  to  the  Treaty 
of  London,  explaining  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  willing  to  respect 
secret  treaties  only  where  the  provi- 
sions of  said  treaties  are  "just  and 
reasonable." 

March  8. — President  Wilson  refuses  to 
discuss  with  Democratic  Senators  res- 
ervations to  Article  X  on  which  they 
hoped    a    compromise    was     possible. 

March  9.— The  Senate  by  a  vote  of  57  to  20 
approves  the  Lem-oot  reservation  pro- 
viding that  the  United  States,  except  in 
cases  where  Congress  has  consented, 
assumes  no  obligation  resulting  from 
any  decision  of  the  League  of  Nations 
unless  such  decision  is  reached  by  a 
vote  in  which  the  United  States  is  repre- 
sented equally  with  any  other  member 
of  the  League. 

AFFAIRS  IN  RUSSIA 

March  3. — The  Russian  Bolsheviki  ask 
Japan  for  a  peace  parley,  according  to  a 
wireless  dispatch  from  Moscow. 

Representatives  of  Finland,  Latvia,  and 
Roumania  arrive  in  Warsaw  to  discuss 
peace  conditions  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Bolshevik  Government  of  Russia. 

March  5. — A  message  to  Honolulu  says  the 
Japanese  Government  has  decided  to 
abandon  its  Siberian  expedition  in  line 
with  the  American  policy. 

According  to  Warsaw  advices,  Poland 
in   its   latest   peace   proposals   to    the 


YPRES 


The  British  Tommies  called  it  "Wipers'* — this  little 
West  Flanders  town  with  its  fine  Cloth  Hall  where 
in  the  days  before  the  War  the  linen  and  lace  trade 
flourished.  Ypres  was  bombarded  time  and  again 
by  artillery  both  of  the  Germans  and  Allies  and 
during  the  war  its  streets  were  deserted  of  all  save 
rumbling  motor-lorries  or  ambulances  scurrying 
away  from  the  explosion  of  the  great  shells.  Travelers 
to  Ypres  today  will  NOT  find  a  city  reborn. 

Ypres  is  today  and  always  will  be  as  it  was  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  Belgium  has  dedicated  that  city 
as  a  memorial  to  the  bravery  and  valor  of  the  British 
Tommies.     The  ruins  will  be  left  untouched. 

All  through  Belgium — anywhere  on  the  Continent  or  in 
England — there  is  one  form  of  travelers'  funds  that  receives 
instant  recognition  at  any  time.     The  long  use  of 

American   Express    Travelers   Cheques 

makes  them  as  readily  acceptable  as  the  currency  of  any 
country.  Wherever  you  can  spend  money,  there  you  can 
spend  American  Express  Travelers  Cheques.  And  they  are 
convenient  to  carry  and  insured  against  loss  or  theft. 

You  can  buy  American  Express  Travelers  Cheques  at  your 
bank  or  the  nearest  American  Express  Company's  Office. 

They  are  part  of  the  service  our  Travel  Department  is 
ready  to  render  you.  Write  for  details  as  to  conducted  tours, 
itineraries,  etc. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  You  sratLf 
our  booklet,  "The  American  Traveler  in 
Europe — 1920."     It  Solves  The  Problem. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 

65  Broadway  New  York  City 
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ECONOMY 

renewable 

FUSES 

The  first  line'using  an  in- 
expensive bare  link  for 
restoring  a  blown  fuse  to 
its  original  efficiency 
to  be  Approved  in  All 
Capacities  by  the 
Underwriters'  Labora- 
tories, established  and 
maintained  by  the 
National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters.  (Dec.  1, 
1919.) 

Stop  Expense 
Leaks 

Your  fuse  bills  are  an  im- 
portant factor  in  your 
operating  and  maintenance 
costs.  Check  them  over. 
Economy  Fuses  cut  annual 
operating  costs  80%  com- 
pared to  the  use  of  "one- 
time" fuses.  They  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  element 
of  waste,  give  more  de- 
pendable protection  and 
save  time  and  labor. 

Consult  your  electrician, 
then  order  him  to  install 
exclusively  fuses  bearing 
the  official  "Inspected" 
label  of  the  Underwriters' 
Laboratories. 

This  label  is 
your  protection: 


ECONOMY*' 

RCC.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 
RENEWABLE 

600  AMPS.600  VOLTS 


INSPECTED 


■  ■  1 

r' 

:.  CODE  STO. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MFC.  CO. 

CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


When  buying  fuses  say  "ECONOMY" 

For  sale  by  all  leading  electrical 
jobbers  and  dealers 

ECONOMY  FUSE  (Si  MFG.  CO. 
CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Jxonamy  Fuses  also  are  made  in 
Canada  at  Montreal. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


Soviet  Government  demands  that  the 
Russian  Bolsheviki  enter  into  peace 
negotiations  without  entering  into  an 
armistice,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
feared  the  BoLsheviki  would  take 
advantage  of  the  armistice  to  con- 
centrate troops. 

ISIarch  6. — A  report  reaching  London 
from  Helsingfors  says  the  Bolsheviki 
have  begun  a  new  attack  on  Finland. 

JMarch  7. — A  report  from  Berlin  to  Lon- 
don says  large  forces  of  Bolsheviki  open 
an  offensive  against  the  Poles  on  both 
sides  of  the  Pripet  region. 

March  8. — Stubborn  fighting  is  reported 
from  the  Polish  front,  where  the  Bolshe- 
viki have  just  launched  a  new  drive. 

The  Finns  have  launched  a  counter-at- 
tack against  the  Bolsheviki  and  have 
pierced  the  "Red"  lines,  says  a  Lon- 
don report. 

March  9. — A  wireless  dispatch  from  Mos- 
cow to  Zurich  announces  that  the 
Russian  Soviet  and  Ukrainian  govern- 
ments have  informed  the  Allies  that 
they  are  ready  to  negotiate  peace  with 
Poland  immediately. 

FOREIGN 

March  3. — It  is  reported  from  Milan  that 
radicals  in  that  city  seized  a  number 
of  establishments  and  proclaimed  a 
Soviet,  but  were  expelled  by  military 
forces. 

The  Swiss  National  Council  by  a  vote  of 
114  to  55  approves  adherence  to  the 
League  of  Nations. 

March  4. — A  heavily  charged  bomb  ex- 
plodes before  the  street  door  of  the 
American  Consulate  at  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land, damaging  the  building.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  an  act  of  revenge  by  one 
of  the  many  foreigners  refused  pass- 
ports to  the  United  States. 

The  Italian  Government  decides  to  buy 
no  more  tobacco  from  the  United 
States,  Egypt,  or  the  Philippines. 

Both  Chambers  of  the  Danish  Parlia- 
ment unanimously  adopt  a  proposal  to 
join  the  League  of  Nations. 

By  a  vote  of  152  to  67  the  lower  House 
of  the  Swedish  Diet  favors  Sweden's 
membership  in  the  League  of  Nations, 

March  5. — A  bill  is  introduced  in  the 
Danish  Lower  House  to  bar  all  Amer- 
ican imports  from  Denmark  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  financial  council  to  pre- 
vent further  decline  in  exchange. 

J.  Austen  Chamberlain,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  announces  that  England 
and  France  have  agreed  not  to  renew 
the  Anglo-French  loan  of  $500,000,000 
issued  in  the  United  States  in  1915, 
and  are  taking  steps  for  its  repayment. 

By  a  vote  of  86  to  47  the  Upper  House  of 
the  Swedish  Parliament  favors  the 
entrance  of  Sweden  into  the  League  of 
Nations. 

By  a  vote  of  120  to  20  Norway's  parlia- 
mentary body  votes  adherence  to  the 
League  of  Nations. 

The  Upper  Chamber  of  the  Swiss  Parlia- 
ment by  a  vote  of  .30  to  6  favors  mem- 
bership for  Switzerland  in  the  League 
of  Nations. 

The  Canadian  Cabinet  in  a  letter  to  tlio 
Dominion  Trades  and  La})or  Congress 
denies  the  right  of  employees  of  the 
Dominion  Goverqment  to  join  lal)or- 
unions. 

March  6. — The  Portuguese;  Cabinet  re- 
signs after  the  defeat  of  the  Govoru- 
ment  on  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
C^hambor.  Antonio  Silva,  former  Min- 
ist(>r  of  I'ul)Iic  Works,  has  formed  a  new 
cabinet. 


Japan  informs  the  Council  of  Ambassa- 
dors in  Paris  that  she  recognizes 
Armenia  as  a  de  facto  Govermnent. 

March  7. — The  tentative  economic  dec- 
laration of  the  Allies  proposing  a  loan 
to  Germany  guaranteed  by  German 
assets  in  priority  to  reparations  pay- 
ments has  been  revised,  upon  the 
declaration  of  France  that  she  can  not 
accept  its  terms.  Under  the  revision 
the  Reparations  Commission  wiU  main- 
tain all  the  responsibilities  with  which 
they  were  charged  under  the  Peace 
Treaty. 

DOMESTIC 

March  3. — The  West  Virginia  House  rati- 
fies the  Woman  Suffrage  Amendment 
by  a  vote  of  47  to  41.  It  is  later  de- 
feated in  the  Senate  by  a  tie  vote  of 
14  to  14. 

March  4. — The  "wet"  members  of  the 
House  in  Washington  begin  an  attack 
on  prohibition  by  a  repeal  provision 
offered  by  Representative  Eagan,  Demo- 
crat, of  New  Jersey.  It  is  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  254  to  86. 
The  Republicans  in  the  House  by  a  vote 
of  164  to  124  adopt  a  resolution  au- 
thorizing investigation  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  acts  of  Attorney- 
General  Palmer  in  connection  with 
prices  charged  for  Louisiana  sugar. 

Attorney-General  Thomas  F.  McCran. 
of  New  Jersey,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Governor,  files  with  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  a  bill  of 
complaint  to  restrain  the  Government 
from  enforcing  national  prohibition  in 
New  Jersey. 

March  5. — Ohio  miners  in  session  at 
Columbus  decide  that  hereafter  a 
declaration  of  citizenship  by  a  foreigner 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to 
membership  in  the  United  Mine- 
Workers  of  Ohio. 

March  6. — The  Anti-Saloon  League  issues 
a  statement  from  its  national  head- 
quarters asking  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  purchase  all  liquor  stocks  in 
bond. 

March  7. — At  the  insistence  of  representa- 
tives from  ten  Southern  States  a  special 
conference  of  the  American  Legion  will 
be  held  in  Washington  March  22  to 
reconsider  the  bonus  question. 
The  Senate  Naval  Committee  makes 
pubhc  a  trio  of  reports  on  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  wrangle  over  awards 
to  Navy  officers.  All  agree  that  no 
permanent  harm  has  come  to  naval 
morale  as  a  result  of  the  awards  or  the 
controversy,  and  that  enlisted  men 
receive  too  small  a  share  of  recognition 
for  their  services.  The  three  Re- 
publican members  Of  the  committee 
criticize  Secretary  Daniels  in  some 
respects  while  the  two  Democratic 
members  submit  separate  reports  de- 
fending him. 

March  8. — The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  by  a  5  to  4  decision  de- 
clares unconstitutional  the  provisions 
of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1916  imposing 
an  income  tax  on  stock  dividends. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
decides  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  must  receive  testimony 
as  to  the  present  value  of  railroad 
rights  of  ways  and  terminals,  in  fixing 
the  valuation  of  the  lines. 

Representative  Ransom  H.  Gilbert  intro- 
duces a  bill  in  the  New  York  Assembly 
legalizing  the  manufacture  of  3.50  per 
cent,  beer  and  10  per  cent,  wines. 

March  9. — The  Federal  court  at  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  upholds  the  Volstead  Act, 
denying  an  injunction  against  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  in  that  State.- 
The  National  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Socialist  party  decides  to  hold  the 
first  Presidential  nominating  conven- 
tion of  lliat  party  since  1912  in  Ncw 
York  City,  May  8. 
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nee  Upon  a  time 

it  mattered  not  to  the  housewife  how  the 
dirt  and  dust  were  removed  from  her 
floor  coverings,  just  so  she  got  them  out. 


The  thump,  thump  out  m  the  back  yard  under 
a  rattan  stick  of  the  houseman,  and  the  crack,  crack 
of  the  groaning  old  rug  over  the  clothes  line,  mattered 
little  to  her,  for  she  was  all  the  year  getting  up  cour- 
age and  trying  to  find  somebody  to  clean  her  rugs. 

What  a  Difference  Now' with  the  Advent 

of  the  ELECTRIC  SWEEPER- VAC 

With  Motor  Driven  Brush! 

The  housewife  can  now  have  as  many  rugs  cleaned 
in  FIVE  MINUTES  as  she  could  in  THREE 
HOURS  by  the  old-fashioned  way. 

Best  of  all,  the  rugs  are  BRIGHTER,  FRESHER, 
and  CLEANER  and  that  without  harm  to  them. 

Sweeper- Vac  Cleaning  safeguards  the  glue  sizing 
with  which  every  good  rug  is  backed  in  order  to  keep 
it  from  buckling  and  wrinkling  on  the  floor. 

The  ELECTRIC  SWEEPER-VAC,  while  never 
allowing  the  rug  to  be  raised  from  the  floor,  removes 
every  vestige  of  lint,  thread,  hair,  sand,  dirt  and  dust. 
This  is  SCIENTIFIC  cleaning. 

In  order  to  obtain  it,  be*  sure  you  ask  for  the 
Vacuum  Cleaner  with  THAT  LEVER,  which  places 
at  your  instant  command,  in  one  machine,  the  two 
accepted  types  of  vacuum  cleaners  now  on  the  market. 

Switch  THAT  LEVER  to  the  left,  and  you  have  the 
plain  suction  type.  Switch  THAT  LEVER  to  tHe  right 
and  you  are  given  the  combination  of' powerful  suction 
with  Motor  ^Driven  Brush. 

Write  for  the  most  elaborate  book  ever  written  on 
Vacuum  Cleaners.      It's  free  ! 


Ask  for  the  Vacuum  Cleaner- 
wit  h  that  Lever 


EI_EC 


WEEPER-  VAC 


WITH'MOTOR'DRJVEN'BRUSH 

Pneuvac     Company      Dept.  i      Worcester,    Massachusetts 
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ARMCO  I  RON 

Resists  Rust 

(ilnderground 


Culverts 

Underground 
Gasoline  Tanks 

Se  wage  -Disposa  I 
Tanks 

Caskets  and 
Crave  Vaults 


w-tKriB-y 


METAL  culverts,  storage  tanks,  caskets,  and  grave  vaults 
can  be  made  to  last  a  long  time  underground  if  the 
metal  used  in  their  manufacture  is  Armco  Iron.  It  takes  the 
exceptional  purity  and  uniform  texture  of  Armco  Iron  to  insure 
a  pure,  uniform  galvanized  coating  that  wrill  v^ithstand  the 
moisture,  the  alkaline  conditions  of  the  soil,  and  the  other 
severe  corrosive  influences  which  are  always  at  work  beneath 
the  earth's  surface. 


Armco  Iron  Corrugated  Culverts  \ 

Armco  galvanized  corrugated  culverts  resist  rust  and  severe 
under-soil  conditions.  They  are  easy  to  install,  and  because  of 
their  corrugated  form  and  natural  elasticity  withstand  freezing, 
tha^ving,  and  shifting  better  than  any  other  type.  Road  engineers 
and  highway  commissioners  favor  Armco  Iron  culverts,  as  they  are 
the  easiest  to  haul,  the  cheapest  to  handle,  and  the  most  econom* 
ical  to  maintain. 


Armco  Iron  Underground  Storage  Tanks 

The  unusual  rust-resisting  properties  of  oil  and  gasoline  storage 
tanks  made  of  Armco  Iron  prevent  the  possibility  of  leaks  develop- 
ing from  corroded  joints  or  rust-holes  underground.  They  also  take 
and  hold  a  galvanizing  coat  better  than  tanks  made  of  kindred  ma- 
terials, because  of  the  purity  and  evenness  of  Armco  Iron.  A  large 
number  of  manufacturers  are  making  Armco  Iron  gasoline  and  oil 
tanks  for  underground  use.     If  interested,  write  us  for  their  names. 


Armco  Iron  Sewage-Disposal  Tanks 

Hydro-Kaustine  Septic  Tanks,  made  of  Armco  Iron,  provide  a 
practical  means  of  disposal  of  waste  in  small  towns,  villages,  groups 
of  buildings,  factories,  schools,  and  residences.  Running  water  with 
bath,  water-flushed  toilet,  and  other  up-to-date  fixtures  are  no'w 
within  easy  reach,  and  modem-plumbing-equipped  buildings  are 
made  possible  in  the  country  by  this  sanitary  process  of  sewage 
disposal.  Hydro-Kaustine  Septic  Tanks,  made  of  Armco  Iron,  are 
installed  by  the  Kaustine  Co.  (Inc.),  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Armco  Iron  Grave  Vaults  and  Caskets 

Caskets  made  of  Armco  Iron  combine  attractive  appearance,  un» 
'  usual  protection,  durability,  and  moderate  expense,  and  do  not  add 

excessive  weight.  You  may  have  them  as  elaborately  beautiful  as 
you  please — they  take  a  finish  like  the  finest  wood  grains.  And  you 
will  make  doubly  sure  of  protection  by  enclosing  the  casket  in  an 
air-tight,  water-tight,  rust-resisting  Armco  Iron  grave  vault.  Write  us 
for  list  of  manufacturers  of  Armco  Iron  Grave  Vaults  and  Caskets. 


THE   AMERICAN   ROLUNG   MILL   COMPANY 
Box  302,  Middletown,  Ohio 


The  trade-mark  ARMCO  carries  the  assurance  tViat  products 
hearinRthatmarkare  manufactured  byThe  American  RollinK 
MillCompany  with  the  skill,  intpllij;ence,  and  fidelity  asso- 
ciated with  its  products,  and  hence  can  be  depended  uponio 
pusses*  in  the  highest dcRree  the  merit  claimed  for  them. The 
trade-mark  ARMCO  is  reRistered  in  the  U.S.  PatentOffice. 
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Easter  j 

Scans 


Timely  for  Easter  and  open  weather, 
10,000  leading  men's' wear  dealers  are 
now  showing  the  new  Spring  patterns 
in  Wilson  Bro's"Strate'Cut"  neckwear. 

Do  you  wear  "Strate'Cuts''  ?  Try  one, 
and  youll  agree  they're  the  improve- 
ment of  a  do2,en  years  in  neckwear. 

"Strate-^Cuts"  take  the  pull  lengthwise 
of  the  silk  instead  of  on  the  bias — hold 
their  shape  instead  of  warping  and 
crinkling — slide  easily  in  the  collar  in 
stead  of  binding — set  into  place  cheer- 
fully — loo\  well — wear  long. 

For  Easter  morning,  youll  want  a 
formal  "StratC'Cut"  something  like  this 
— in  solid  color,  narrow  stripe,  or  fig- 
ured pattern  in  self-color.  For  business 
wear,  we  have  the  richly  flowered 
Jacquard  patterns  from  France.  There 
are  "Strate-Cuts"  for  young  men  and 
old — for  social  occasions  and  the  hard 
grind  of  daily  wear. 

Has  your  latest  bias-cut  tie  already 
pulled  out  of  shape?  Wear  "Strate- 
Cuts"  and  be  thrifty.  Make  your 
selections  early — from  the  full  assort- 
ment your  dealer  is  now  putting  on 
display.  Every  scarf  gold-stamped  on 
the  slip  band: 


Complete  your  Easter  outfit  from  among  IVilson 
Bto  's  Dress  Shirts  and  Negligees  in  silk,  crepes  and 
broadcloths,  durable  fibre  silks,  fine  poplins  and  hard- 
woven  madras.  Amply  tailored,  famous  for  fit  and 
comfort,  reasonably  priced — always.  Under  this  same 
mark  of  c/^olity,  you  'II find  a  complete  line  oj  Men  's 
Underwear,  Hosiery,  Gloves  and  other  Furnishings. 
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P  Per 
•"Month 


WILL  KEEP  YOU 
POSTED  on  the  won- 
derful new  developments 
in  electrics,  mechanics, 
physics, chemistry, radio, 
astronomy,  inventions,  physical  research,  med- 
icine, etc.  World  progress  accurately  explained 
each  month  in  plain,  non-technical  language. 
Profusely  illustrated.  Hundreds  of  original 
fascinating  articles  in  every  issue.  120  pages, 
or  more,  written  by  authorities  on  subjects 
of  daily  interest  to  you. 

Broaden  your  knowledge  and  be  able  to  talk 
intelligently  about  the  latest  scientific  achieve- 
ments. It's  the  well  read  man  who  succeeds 
in  business  and  social  life.  Start  with  this 
month's  issue.     You  will  ENJOY  reading  it. 


Electrical 
Experimenter 

SCIENCE  AMD  INVENTION 


The  Undisputed  Authority  on 
Simplified  Science  and  Mechanics 


25c  at  ALL 
NEWS 
STANDS— 
or  direct  by 
mail  $2.50 
a  year. 


EXPERIMENTER  PIBL.  CO., 


233  FoHon  St.,  N.T. 


■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Execntlve  Accountants  command  big  salariea.  Thousands  of  firma 
need  them.  Only  2,500  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
lire  earning:  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting'  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  prepare 
you  from  the  srround  up.  Our  course  and  service  are  under  the 
supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A..  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Ilhnois,  assisted  by  a 
BtafF  of  C.  P.  A'b,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  I-ow  tuition  fee—easy  terms.  Write  now  for  Infor- 
mation and  free  boik  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  352-HC    Chicago 
"The  Larj^est  Business  Training  InsttTutiun  in  the  IV arid" 


HOME 
STUDY 


Courses  in  more 
them  40  subjects 
are  given  by  cor- 
respondence. 

(28tliYe8r)  Address 

®I|p  HntiJprHtta  vf  (Elttragn 

(Div.I'vj  Chicago,  111 


At  a  Discount 
of  40  to  80% 


Books   of  the    Better  Sort 

(-1  all  lc;i<Jifit:  iJuMit;h(ua. 
^'i^e  ('atalog  li  'J2  now  ready- 
Mailed  Free. 

MOKKfS  BOOK  SHOP 
*21  N.  Wabash  Ave,  4'hirueo 


What 
15  Cents 

Will  hrintf  *^"*  ^'*  ^'''^'^  posici 

Willi   Ml  lllg  on  what  Is  t;oint>:  on 
■  »  in  the  worId»  at  the  Irast 

■■^%ll  expense ol time orinoncy. 
■  III!  this  is  your  means.  It 
H  ^#vfl  you  want  a  paper  in  your 

From  the '"""''  ^^'"^  '^ "" 


The  little  rn;itt'-r  oi  15  cts-  In  stamps  or  coin  win 

brinj^  you  the  Patlifiridcr  13  weeks  on  trial.    The 

Pathfiiifleris  anjllustr-ttcd  weekly,  pubUshed  at  the 

Nation's  center,  for  the  Nation;  a  pajjcrthat  prints 

all  the  news  of  the  world  and  tells  the  truth 

and  only  the  truth;  now  in  Its  27th  year. 

This  paper  fills  the  bill  with<Jiit  cinptylnif 

the  purse;  It  costs  but  $1  a  year.     If  you 


Nation's 
Capital 


'  cere,  reliahlcp  ent/*r- 


Washtngton  has  become 
the  Wort  J 's  Capital  and 
reading  the  Pathfinder  Is 
like  sitting  in  the  Inner 
council  with  those  who 
mold  the  world's  destiny. 


tainln^,  wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  Is  yours. 

If  you  would  appreciate  a  paper  whicli  puis 

everythiriif  clearly,  briefly — here  it  is.  Send 

ISc  to  show  that  you  mieht  lil<c  such  a 

pap'-r,  and  we  will  send  the   Pathfinder  on 

probation  13  weeks.  The  ISc  does  not  repay 

us,  but  we  are  ^lad  to  invest  In  new  friends. 

IDE  PATHFINDER.  Box  556.  Wiihlmton.  D.  C. 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a  lawyer.     Legally 
trained  men  win  high  positiono 
and  bit?  succcbs  in  business  and 
public    life.    Greater    opportu- 
nities now  than  ever  before.  Bo 
independent— be  a  leader.   Law- 
^^^  sers  earn 

S3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
We  guide  you  step  by  step.  You  can  train  at  homo 
during  spare  time.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatiefied.  Deeree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  successful  students  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen  voluroo 
Law  Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120  page 
"Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence"  books  free.    Send  for  them -now. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  352-LC,  Chicago 


LANGUAGES 


QUICKL-Y 
LEARNED 


SPANISH.FRENCH 
■ITALIAN  .ETC.-: 


ON    ALU 


"Like  learning  a  tune— and  as  easy."  Our  Disc  Records 
rppeat  the  correct  accent  and  pronunciation  until  you 
k  now  it.    Family  and  friends    enjoy  language  study  by  the 

LANGUAGE   PHONE  METHOD 

Rosenthal's    Practical  Linguistry 

War  has    created   unlimited  opportunities  for  those 

who  know     languages.     Prepare  now  to  better  your 

position      or    increase    your    business.      Used    and 

recommended   by   educators   in    leading   colleges. 

Write  for     Ponklct  and  Free  Trial  Offer. 

THE    LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 
902  Putnam    Building  2  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y. 


DON  T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  TO  PATENT  PROTECTION 

Betore  disclosing  your  inveniion  to  anyone  send  for  blank  form  "EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION" to  b»  signed   and   witnessed       Form   and   Information  concerning  patHU  free. 

LANCASTER  &  ALLWINE 

Origlnaton  ef  iftt  farm  "Evidence  6f  Conception"     208  Our»y  Building.  W«ihinrtDO.D.C. 


MoNA  Lisa— Da  Vinci 


Own  This  Art  Galle 


ONE  HUNDRED  reproductions  in  color 
of  some  of  the  best  known  works  of 
Rubens,  Turner,  Velasquez.  Millet,  Meis- 
sonier,  and  other  noted  artists,  the  orig- 
inals of  which  are  valued  at  over  five 
million  dollars,  handsomely  bound  in  two 
volumes,  11  by  18  inches  in  size,  in  such 
a  way  that  any  desired  picture  can  be 
readily  detached  for  frammg.    These 

Famous  Paintings 

of  which  we  have  only  a  limited  supply 
remaining  will  be  shipped  to  you  at  a  re- 
markably low  price  and  upon  easy  terms 
at  your  request.  Write  us  to-day  for 
delaHs  if  you  would  not  miss  this  ex- 
ceptional opiiortunity. 


FUItK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354   Fourlh  Avenue,   New  York 


Arc  You 

a  Lover 

of  Lace? 


Then  you  will  he  dc-UKlitr<l 
with  the  latest  contributiDii 
to  this  fascinating  suljje<t, 
a  l:K'autih]lly  illustrated  and 
ti  n  i  <i  II  e  I  y  interesting  book 
that  tells  the  story  of  the  HeUian  lace  industry,  as  i( 
waB  before  the  war  anrl  as  it  is  now  beiiifi  reconsti- 
tute<l.  'I'his  b(K>k, I  whicli  is  written  in  si[nr)le  but 
moving;  language  and  i^i)a(.ked  with  unusual  infor- 
mation, is 

Bobbins  of  Belgium 

by   Charlotte  Kellogg 

of  the  CommiHHion  for  Relief  In  Beleiam 
Author  of  "Women  of  BelglumJ* 

Mrs.  KrWtiim  describes  in  ehainiinfi:  style  her  visit- 
lo  vai  ious  lace  lov\nsand  lac  <■  villaKcs,  the  nu-thods 
of  iiianiihirl  tiring  t  IiIh  aittstic  and  fairylike  prtMluct, 
the  <onditi<»i)>i  and  hourn  of  labor,  etc.,  and  Rives 
details  as  to  many  of  the  i>iin<  ipal  stitchi-s,  or 
"points."  'Ibe  book  jh  beautified  by  5*  full-paKe 
reproductions  from  photoKraphs  of  lace  pieces, 
HcarveH,  tabl<*  coverH.  etc.,  and  by  nunuTous  cuts 
HhowinK  the  Hteps  taken  in  working  out  thcHinipIer 
patterns. 
8vo,  Cloth.  Illustrnted.  Ornamenlal  Cover  Design. 
$^.ou  net;  by  mail,  $2.1 2. 

Funk  &  Wagnalli  Company,    '"•'jJJw'^ro'^h  *"  ' 


THE  DIGEST 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 

INDEX 

We  print  below  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  schools  and  colleges  whose  an- 
nouncements appear  in  The  Digest  in 
March.  The  March  6th  issue  con- 
tains a  descriptive  announcement  of 
each.  We  suggest  that  you  write  for 
catalogs  and  information  to  any  of  the 
institutions  listed  below,  or  we  will  gladly 
answer  your  inquiry.  Reliable  informa- 
tion procured  by  school  manager  is  avail- 
able without  obligation.  Price,  locality, 
size  of  school  or  camp,  age  of  child,  are 
all  factors  to  be  considered. 

School  Department  of 
THE  LITERARY  DIGEST. 

GIRLS'  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Shorter  College Rome,  Ga. 

Brenau  College  Conservatory .  .  Gainesville,  Ga. 
Illinois  Woman's  College.  ..  .Jacksonville,  111. 

The  Sargent  School Cambridge,  Mass. 

Miss  Mason's  School 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

The  Baldwin  School Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

School  of  Horticulture  for  Women.  .Ambler,  Pa. 

Stuart   Hall Staunton,    Va. 

Hollins  College Hollins,  Va. 

BOYS'  PREPARATORY 

Milford   School Milford,   Conn. 

Shattuck  School Faribault,  Minn. 

MILITARY 

Hitchcock  Military  Academy.  .San  Rafael,  Cal. 

Lake  Forest  Academy Lake  Forest,   111. 

Missouri  Military  Academy Mexico,  Mo. 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  GIRLS 

WyonegoAic  Camps Moose  Pond,  Me. 

Sea  Pines  Camp Brewster,  Mass. 

Sargent  Camps Peterboro,  N.  H. 

Camp  Junaluska Lake  Junaluska,  N.  C. 

Camp  Nakanawa.  .Bloomington  Springs,  Tenn. 

Camp  Farwell Wells  River,  Vt. 

The  Teela-Wooket  Camps Roxbury,  Vt. 

Camp   Winnahkee Mallett's  Bay,   Vt. 

Wynona  Camp Fairlee,  Vt. 

SUMMER    SCHOOLS    AND    CAMPS    FOR 
BOYS 

Culver  Summer  Schools Culver,   Ind. 

The  Kineo  Camps Harrison,  Me. 

Camp  Maranacook Readfield,  Me. 

Winona  Camp Moose  Pond,   Me. 

Camp  Winnecook Unity,  Me. 

Camp  Kawasawa Lebanon,  Tenn.. 

Camp  Wachusett Holderness,  'N.   H. 

Camp  Pok-o'-Moonshine.  ,,.  .  Willsboro,  N.  Y. 
Dan  Beard  Woodcraft  Camp*  Pooono  Mts.,  Pa. 
Camp  Champlain Mallett's  Hay,  Vt. 

CO-EDUCATIONAL 
Bob- White  Farm  and  Camp.  .    A.shland,  Mass. 

SCHOOLS    FOR    BACKWARD    CHILDREN 

The  Bancroft  School Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

The  Hedley  School Glcnside,  Pa. 

Miss   Woods    School Koslyn,    Pa. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 

Bogue   Institute Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Boston  Stammerers'  Institute  ..  Ho.ston,  Mu.m«. 
The  Lewis   School Detroit,  Mich. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Michigan   State  Auto   School ..  Detroit,   Mich. 
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TRUSCON 


STANDARD^BUILDINGS 


Standard  Machine  Shops  of  Saw  Tooth  Design 


Well  ventilated,  affording  maximum  daylight 
without  glare,  provided  with  ample  support 
for  shafting — the  saw  tooth  type  of  Truscon 
Standard  Buildings  makes  the  ideal  machine 
shop.  It  is  being  used  for  this  purpose  by 
leading  American  Industries. 

Truscon  Standard  Buildings  are  erected  quickly 
and  with  minimum  labor.  They  cost  less  than 
any  other  type  of  permanent  construction. 
Built  entirely  of  inter-changeable  steel  panels, 


they  can  be  easily  enlarged  or  taken  down  at 
any  time  and  re-erected  without  loss  or  de- 
preciation.    They  have  ioo%  salvage  value. 

These  buildings  are  widely  used  as  factories, 
warehouses,  foundries,  tool  rooms,  multiple 
garages,  cafeterias,  etc.  In  addition  to  the 
saw  tooth,  they  are  furnished  in  any  type 
of  hip  or  monitor  roof,  in  any  length,  various 
heights  and  width  up  to  lOO  feet. 

Used  by  Leading  American  Industries 


T 


The  large  companies 
Buildings  as  machine 

American   Floor  Surfacing 

Machine  Co. 
Sunny   Home   Electric   Co. 

(General  Motors  Corp.) 
Fowler  Rivet  Company 
Armor  Cord  Rubber  Co. 
Youngstown  Steel  Car  Co. 
Lange  and  Crist 
Montello  Granite  Company 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 
Framingham  Machine  Works 


using  Truscon   Standard 
shops  include: 

American  Woodwork  &:  Machinery 

Company 
Ideal  Spreader  Company 
Henry  Ford  &:  Son 
Georgia  Show  Case  Co. 
Industrial  Works 
Sante  Fe  Railroad  Company 
Linde  Air  Products  Company 
Ohio  Knife  Company 
Oliver   Rim   Company 
Southern    Iron    &;    Equipment 

Company 


Write  for  complete  information  and  estimates, 
indicate  size  and  purpose  of  desired  building 

Truscon  Steel  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Warehouses  and  Sales  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 
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Q/T.  guillotine  shears  clipping 
steel  plates  as  thick  as  a  man's 
hand  as  iftheywere  tissue  paper 


■  /  v^— 
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STEEL 

SERVICE 


nPHERE  is  a  rattle  of  huge  chains,  and  an 
-^  echoing  response  as  a  plate  of  steel  as 

thick  as  a  desk-top  grinds  against  the  gauges* 

A  savage  growl  of  gears— and  the  plate  is  twain. 

The  severed  piece,  cut  for  a  special  need, 
is  hurried  on*  Out  of  a  vast  store  of  wait- 
ing steel  it  came*  It  goes  from  here  accu- 
rately cut,  ready  to  slip  in  place* 

Here  is  a  system,  perfected  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  that  stands  prepared 
to  deliver  steel  in  any  form  to  any  place 
with  the  utmost  speed* 


"^'KflERSON'^""' 


CHICAGO        ST.  LOUIS        DETROIT        BUFFALO       NEW  YORK 
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Assurance 


Dependable 
^  Service 


View  of  Truck  and 
Transmission 


Speed  Changes  With- 
out Gear  Shifting 

Gears  Are  Always  in 
Mesh 


^^^  ■[  |~^  (5ll>--|T™('jp^ 


TRUCK 


TRANSMISSIONS 


Gears  Always    in  Mesh 


(i 


Tractor  PulV^  in  Lo^w  Gear 


That  same  brute  power  which  enables  the  tractor  while  in 
low  speed  to  plow  its  way  through  practically  every  soil  forma- 
tion, also  enables  Cotta-equipped  trucks  in  heavy  duty  service 
to  fairly  smash  their  paths  over  every  imaginable  road  condi- 
tion. This  is  due  to  the  extremely  favorable  low  gear  ratio.  It 
is  this  phase  of  Cotta  Transmission  performance  that  has 
made  it  such  a  pronounced  advance  in  truck  construction. 

To  change  speeds  with  the  Cotta,  you  do  not  shift  gears.  Gears  are 
always  in  mesh.  Speed  changes  are  made  through  the  engagement 
of  jaw-clutches.  Many  of  the  leading  trucks  are  Cotta-equipped. 


COTTA   TRANSMISSION    COMPANY 

Largest  Exclusive  Makers  of  Truck  Transmissions 
ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


I  ill 
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i  Barreled 


Fill  your  plant  with  this  sunlight 


WHAT  happens  to  the  sunlight  after  it  enters  the  windows 
of  your  factory? 

Is   it  wasted?     Do   your  ceilings   and   walls   absorb 
sunlight  instead  oi  reflecting  it? 

Covered  with  flat  finish  paints,  ceilings  and  walls  collect  dirt 
instead  of  repelling  it.  When  soiled  they  cannot  be  washed 
clean.  In  a  short  time,  therefore,  their  reflecting  power  is 
greatly  diminished. 

Yet  the  same  ceilings  and  walls  covered  with  BARRELED 
SUNLIGHT  will  increase  the  daylight  in  your  plant  19%  to  36%, 
Actual  tests   assure  this. 

BARRELED  SUNLIGHT— the  OIL  paint  with  a  glossy 
tile-like  finish — reflects  ALL  the  light  that  enters  your  windows. 
Moreover,  it  will  retain  its  reflecting  efficiency  for  years. 

Sanitary  as  white  tile 

BARRELED  SUNITGHT  (The  Rice  Process  Mill  White) 
is  the  ORIGINAL  Mill  White.  It  contains  neither  varnish 
nor  lead.  Its  high  gloss  surface  resists  dirt  and  may  be  washed 
clean  like  white  tile.  It  is  of  durable,  elastic  composition;  it  can, 
therefore,  expand  and  contract  with  temperature  changes.  It 
does  not  crack.  It  is  dirt-proof,  germ-proof.  Absolutely 
sanitary. 

Remains  white  longest 

Applied  on  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  your  plant  it  will  remain 
white  longer  than  any  other  mill  white.     This  we  guarantee. 

Moreover,  although  its  price  per  barrel  is  slightly  more  than 
that  of  other  mill  whites,  its  actual  cost  per  square  foot  of  space 
covered  is  less.  Its  extraordinary  covering  power  and  ease  of  ap- 
plication save  16%  to  21%  of  the  cost  in  paint  and  painter's  time. 

In  more  than  6,000  plants  artificial  lighting  bills  are  decreased, 
daylight  working  hours  increased,  by  use  of  Barreled  Sunlight. 

Sold  in  barrels,  also  in  cans.  May  be  applied  by  brush  or 
spray  method. 

Write  today  for  our  illustrated  booklet,  "More  Light." 

U.  S.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  COMPANY 
29  Dudley  St.  Providence,  R.  I. 


FOR  THE  HOME 

There  are  rooms  where 
white  ceilings,  walls  and 
ivoodwork  are  peculiarly  fit- 
ting, such  as  the  kitchen, 
nursery  and  bathroom.  Bar- 
reled Sunlight  makes  rooms 
bright,  cheerful  and  sani- 
tary. It  is  cheaper  than 
enamel  and  easier  to  apply. 
Sold  in  gallons,  half-gallons, 
quarts,  pints  and  half-pints. 


THE  RICE  PROCESS  MILL  WHITE 
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#^'         STEEI.  SPLIT  *  ^1^ 

'^  PULLEYS 


More  than  five  million  American 
Pulleys  now  save  power  in  efficient 
shops  here  and  abroad.  The  steel  split 
pulley  is  light  yet  durable — and  quickly 
installed. 


A  37-pag:c  book  on  "Getting  Max- 
imum Pulley  Efficiency"— sent  free  on 
request — will  surely  help  you  cut  power 
costs  in  your  plants. 


The  Greatest  Pulley-Plant 
in  the  World 

Than  the  American  there  is  no  greater 
plant  in  the  world  specializing  on  one  tj^e 
of  belt  pulley.  Concentration  of  effort  is 
undoubtedly  the  reason.  It  is  the  reason  . 
not  only  for  the  greatness  of  the  plant,  but 
also  for  the  perfection  of  the  American 
Pulley  itself. 

The  American  Pulley  did  not  "just  happen."  It 
grew  out  of  constant  and  unselfish  study  of  the  man- 
ufacturer's problem  of  power-transmission,  grew 
out  of  untiring  experiments  and  tests  in  designing 
and  constructing.  That  searching  for  the  one  correct 
principle  of  power-transmission  and  its  one  correct' 
application  began  more  than  a  quarter  century  ago. 

And  today,  the  undivided  effort  of  many  scientists 
and  engineers,  mechanics  and  workmen,  all  bound 
together  by  one  single  purpose,  is  still  given  not  only 
to  the  making  of  pulleys  but  to  the  making  of  the 
one  type  of  pulley  found  most  nearly  perfect.  And 
that  pulley  bears  the  proud  name  "American." 

See  Donnelley 's  Red  Book  for  name  and 
address  of  nearest  Agent. 

THE  AMERICAN  PULLEY  COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


EMCAN 


PULLEY 

A  wheel  with  a  broad  run  transmit- 
ting power  from  or  impartinirpowerto 
machinery,  or  changing  the  direction 
of  motion  by  means  of  a  fiat  belt. 
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AnsAvering  the  Call  of  Industry 

INDUSTRY,  Business,  Commerce,  are  built  on  Transportation,  on  Haulage. 
This  has  been  true  since  the  days  when  loads  carried  on  the  backs  of  men 
was  the  only  method  known. 

As  the  desire  to  trade  became  stronger,  Young  Industry  called  for  better  methods. 
The  animal  burden  bearers  answered — the  waterway  carriers  answered — the  rail- 
roads answered — each  was  used,'  is  used  today,  but  Industry  realized  their  limi- 
tations. So  another  call  went  out  for  transportation,  and  the  answer  came  in 
1877  when  the  hrst  gasoline  propelled  motor  road  wagon  was  conceived. 

The  utility  of  the  Motor  Truck  has  been  proven  and  today  the  call  of  Industry  ' 
is  for  more  Motor  Trucks- — ^and  more— and  more.     But  these    Motor  Trucks 
must  be  correctly  designed. 

4 

For  years  the  Selden  Truck  Corporation  has  given  to  Industry  the  In-Built 
Quality  Motor  Trucks,  constantly  striving  to  increase  the  value  of  their  product. 
Today  the  flexible  construction  of  Selden  Motor  Trucks  reduces  to  a  minimum 
depreciation  and  operating  costs,  insuring  continuous  service  and  long  life. 

The  Call  of  Industry,  of  your  business,  for  dependable  haulage  at  minimum 
cost  is  answered. 

The  Flexible  Selden  Motor  Trucks  deserve  investigation 


23^-Ton 
5-Ton 


Jl 


Ship  by  Truck 

—Selden  Truck 


prn^ 


I 


The  Magazine, 

"Truck 

Transportation" 

will  be  mailed 

on  request. 

Selden  Truck 

Corporation 

Rochester, 

N.  Y. 


i 

i 
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ll  goes  without  saying  that 
1  am  a  firm  believer  in  the 
fact  that  in  a  strong  reli- 
gious sentiment  lies  the 
firmest  foundation  for  the 
preiervation  of  our  civili- 
zation. 

C'HAIILES  M.  SCHWAK, 
telhUhem  Uteel  l.arp. 


Not  Political  Doctors  l)ut  good 
oldrfashioned  Doctrine -that's 
what  the  World  needs  most. 

HAT  is  the  cure  for  the  world's  present  troubles 
—  for  unrest  and  envy  and  covetousness  and  fear  ? 

Legislation  ?  Industrial  compromises  ?    Political 
readjustments?  We've  tried  them  all,  and  they  do 
not  satisfy. 

We're  hungry  and  thirsty  for  Faith. 

The  world  needs  "a  genuine  religious  revival "  cabled  the  Lon- 
don financial  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  recently. 
And  he  added:  "This  is  the  view  of  hard-headed  business  men." 

What  hard-headed  business  men  are  now  proclaiming,  the 
churches  of  Jesus  Christ  have  always  proclaimed. 

There  can  be  no  final  solution  of  our  economic  problems 
which  is  not  a  spiritual  solution. 

''''Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone" 

A  League  of  Nations  is  an  empty  shell  unless  it  is  made  vital 
and  real  by  a  league  of  ideals. 

Industrial  peace  will  never  permanently  come  except  on  the 
firm  foundation  of  the  Golden  Rule.  In  the  spirit  of  that  great 
rule,  thirty  denominations  are  co-operating  together  under  the 


The  only  real  and  permanent 
solution  of  tlie  vexing  problems 
which  seem  more  acute  than 
ever  since  the  end  of  the  World 
War  is  the  application  of  the 
(Jolden  Rule. 

JosKPHUS  Daniels, 
Stirttari  of  the    Navy 


(2)   Urowu  Bros. 


The  spirit  of  Christianity  alone 
can  cope  successfully  with 
those  influences  steadily  grow- 
ing in  our  country  which  tend 
to  destroy  our  great  institu- 
tions, both  religious  and  polit- 
ical. 

John  Grieb  Hibbbn, 
¥ritid$nl  Princittn  Unitirsitt 


(Q  I'aul  Thompson 
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For  own  sakes,  for  our  chil- 
dren's sake,  for  the  nation's 
sake,  let  us  business  men  get 
behind  the  churches  and  their 
preachers!'  Let  us  from  this 
very  day  give  them  more 
time,  money  and  thought  for 
upon  them  the  value  of  all  wc 
uwn  ultimately  depends! 

Roger  W.  Babson, 
Businea  Analyn 


'I'o  bring  men  back  to  the  spiritual 
standard,  to  make  Christ's  princi- 
ples an  impelling  force  in  the  re- 
construction of  society,  and  to 
(each  men  to  think  true  and  live 
true  is  the  mighty  task  to  which 
the  church  is  jailed. 
Robert  Lansing,  Chairman  Gen. 
Com.  InterihuTch  IVurld  Mu^emint 


The  world's  great  need  today 
is  a  real  revival  of  Christianity. 
You  can  protect  civilization 
by  law.  You  must  reform  ii 
by  love — one  man  at  a  time. 
Henry  Van  Dyke, 

Authtr  and  Difhmal 


Brown  Bros. 


In  these  days  of  reconstruction 
when  the  very  foundations  of  soci- 
ety are  rocking,  we  need  to  stress 
the  great  moral  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity and  they  alone  can  save  us. 

Hamilton  Holt, 
Edittr  Thi  Indtftnltnt 


(g)   Brown  Bros. 

The  spiritual 
side  of  man's 
nature  has  been 
too  much  neg- 
lected, and  we 
need  a  new 
birth  of  right- 
eousness that 
will  restore  the 
true  relation  be- 
tween spiritual 
and  material 
things. 
W.B.Wilson, 

Stc'y    of  Labor 


name  of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement. 

They  have  surveyed  the  religious  needs  of  the  na- 
tion, scientifically,  county  by  county.  They  have  the 
facts  and  the  Faith. 

They  know  how  their  eflForts  can  be  applied  so  that 
there  will  be  no  waste,  so  that  every  man  anddollar 
will  render  the  utmost  service. 

In  the  week  of  April  2  5th-May  2nd  these  denom- 
inations will  unite  in  a  nation-wide  simultaneous 
financial  campaign.  The  amount  asked  for  is  large  in 
the  aggregate.  It  is  little  enough  when  divided  among 
the  church  members  of  the  nation. 

Little  enough  when  you  remember  that  milhons  of 
young  people  are  growing  up  in  America  with  no  re- 
ligious training  at  all. 

Little  enough  when  8o%  of  the  Christian  ministers 
of  the  nation — the  custodians  and  apostles  of  Faith 
— are  paid  less  than  $20  a  week. 

Democracy  owes  its  very  life  to  the  message  of  the 
Master.  All  men  were  sons  of  God  to  Him,  and  all 
men,  therefore,  brothers. 

Not  as  employers  and  employees,  not  as  members 
of  parties  or  sects,  but  as  sons  of  God  and  brothers 
all,  let  us  work  out  our  problems  together. 

A  strengthened  Church  is  our  first  great  need;  for 
the  Church  is  the  altar  of  f  aith. 


I 


^elNTERCHURCH  World  Movement 

qfds/brth  America 

The  publication  of  this  advertistment  is  made  possible  through  the  cooperation  of  thirty  denominations. 
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"He  Wrote  on  Asbestos 

and  Dipped  His  Pen 

In  Tabasco" 

—said  ELBERT  HUBBARD 


Red  hot  words  came  from 
Brann's  flaming  pen,  scorching 
and  branding  fraud  and  fakes 
— but  always  tlie  Truth  as 
Brann  found  it. 

»•  A  man  of  heart  and  honor, 
liP  unloosed  his  pen  in  a 
<icathing  verbal  warfare  on  all 
and  everything  that  appeared 
to  him  to  stand  between  the 
sunlight  and  his  ideals.  "He 
took  the  English  language  by 
the  tail  and  snapped  its  head 
for  his  own  delectations  and 
the  joy  of  the  onlooker,"  said 
Elbert  Hubbard. 


Brann,  tiiy  Icortoclaxt 


Truth    that   Made    the 
World  Blush  for   Shame 

Vice  and  sham  and  greed,  as  they  stalk  through 
society  leaving  behind  them  a  trail  of  misery  trimmed 
in  scarlet,  were  flayed  unmercifully  and  in  smashing  trip- 
hammer words  by  Brann — the  constructive  Iconoclast. 

He  was  a  builder  of  homes — -a  builder  of  purity  and 
righteousness.  He  fought  and  died  for  religion  and 
truth  and  justice.  With  a  simple,  homely  logic 
Brann  used  as  his  weapon — words. 

The  Wizard  of   Words 

With  straight-from-the-shoulder  English  Brann 
battered  at  fraud  or  hypocrisy,  show  or  pretense, 
falseness  or  deceit — regardless  of  what  he  brought 
down  upon  his  own  head.  He  was  a  constructive 
thinker  in  the  broadest  and  best  sense  of  the  word. 

If  you  are  a  Lawyer  or  Minister,  Business  Man  or 
Writer,  Public  Speaker  or  Banker — if  you  are  a  lover 
of  good  literature — if  you  want  to  improve  your  talking 
andwritingability — if  youwant  something  that  will  make 
you  think  deeply  and  sincerely — you  must  read  Brann. 

NOW  IN   12    MASSIVE    VOLUMES 

The  Complete    Writings  of  — 
BRANN,  THE  ICONOCLAST 

You  may  have  the  entire  set  of  12  handsome  volumes — 
3800  pages — for  free  examination  in  your  own  home.  Read 
the  volumes  for  five  days — return  them  if  you  are  not 
pleased.  If  you  decide  to  keep  them,  send  only  $1,  then  $2 
a  month  for  a  few  months.  This  introductory  offer  has 
been  accepted  by  thousands  of  people.  The  first  edition 
is  nearly  exhausted.  The  demand  has  actually  been  tremen- 
dous! A  second  edition  must  be  printed  but  the  price  will 
be  higher  because  of  increased  costs  of  production. 

SEND  NO 
MONEY 

Mail  the  coupon  NOW. 
Send  no  money.  Ex- 
amine the  set  free.  12 
volumes — 3800  pages. 
Printed  on  Bangalore 
Antique  Finish  paper. 
Bound  in  rich  green 
Flaxenweave  cloth,  silk 
banded ,  gold  tops,  backs 
illuminated  in  gold 
stamp.  Size  of  page  s  I/2 
X  7  J^  inches.  Remem- 
ber, this  five  day  offer 
involves  no  cost  or  obli- 
gation on  your  part. 
Take  advantage  of  the 
low  price.  Mail  the 
coupon  NOW. 

The    Brann 

Publishers,    Inc. 

Dept.  13 

130  E.  25th  Street 
New  York  City 


A  F*"' 


I 


I 


I 
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FREE  EXAMIMATIOM   COUPOM 

THE   BRANN  PUBLISHERS.   Inc.. 

Oept.  13,  130  Ea»t  25lh  St.,  New  York  City 

f^enllemen:  -S«n<J  mp  thf'  IZ  vohimf-B  of  Hranrt  'complot^i  prf'paid. 
I  will  either  r«tum  the  boolcii  in  f»  »lavH  aft/T  I  n^caive  them  or  will 
•cod  you  th«  flr«t  payment  of  11,  and  then  12  a  month  until  the  apecial 
Introdartory  pric*  of  $23  la  paid.  6%  diacount  If  doalred  for  caah  In 
full  KfUr  (,  imj*  •zamination. 

Name 

Adilrttt 

City StaU 

Uccupaiion 

Kajtrinc* 


How  to  Write  Clean-Cut  Business 
Letters  That  Produce  Profits 


How  to  Write  Stories,  Reports,  Ad- 
dresses, Sermons,  Advettiiemeali,  Etc. 


How  to  Use  Convincing,  Effective 
English  Before  an  Audience 


How  to  Use  Graceful,  Fluent,  and 
Entertaining  EngUsh  in  Conversation 


WKlTl^C06■W'EAKl^ 
•5'&E,\(iLISH 
LANGUAGE 


WORD-STt/DY 


Gooti  English  ana 
Good  Fortune 

Go  Hand  in  Hand 

Jack  London  rose  to  riches  in  a  few  short  years  from  among  the 
toughs  of  San  Fiancisco  Bay,  because  he  learned  to  transfer  his  ideas 
to  the  orinted  page  in  virile,  compelling  phrases. 

Arthur  Brisbane,  with  his  incisive  style,  commands,  in  a  single  year, 
a  salary  amounting  to  a  comfortable  fortune. 

Elbert  Hubbard  rose  from  obscurity  to  advertising  writer,  to  editor, 
to  public'st,  and  thence  to  wealth  and  prominence  because  he  mastered 
and  applied  the  power  of  forceful  language. 

By  constant  study,  William  Dean  Howells  rose  from  the  printer's 
case  to  his  place  as  the  most  polished  writer  in  American  letters. 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  arriving  penniless  in  the  steerage  from  Austria, 
built  up  a  great  metropolitan  daily  because  he  mastered  the  practical  force 
of  the  English  language  and  used  it  to  advantage,  j 

All  around  you  the  hundreds  of  men  who  are  climbing  higher  and  higher  with 
each  day's  work  are  the  ones  whose  speech  compels  attention,  and  whose  clean-cut, 
crisp  and  interesting  letters,  stories,  advertisements,  etc.,  win  clients,  followers, 
patrons,  checks  and  dollars— SURELY  FORTUNE  IS  WITH  THE  MAN  WHO 
HAS  DEVELOPED  HIS  POWER  OF  EXPRESSION.  You  can  improve  your 
English  and  increase  your  income. 

These  Great  Books  Point  the  Way  for  You  to 

Advancement-Success-Prosperity 

In  Commercial  and  Professional  Life 

With  the  mighty  advances  which  are  being  made  in  every  branch  of  business  and 

professional  life  there  has  come  a  demand  for  a  higher  standard  of  inteUigence — 

of  proficiency.     The  time  is  past  when  illiteracy  or  slipshod  methods  of  speech 

and  correspondence  are  looked  upon  with  tolerance.     The  man  who  can  express 

himself  with  force  and  clearness  Is  the  man  who  is  in  demand  everywhere. 

''The  Art  of  Writing  and 
Speaking  tlie  English  Language" 

By  Sherwin  Cody 

Aside  from  their  great  value  in  widening  a  man's  mental  perspective — putting  him  in  a  position  to  ap- 
preciate and  enjoy  all  the  beauties  of  literature — these  six  books  have  an  intrinsic  valiie  far  beyond 
their  cost.  They  have  put  thousands  of  men  and  women  into  the  path  that  leads  to  increased  business, 
promotion,  and  higher  salary.  They  are  simple,  practical,  valuable  for  Business  Managers,  Correspon- 
dents. Advertisement  Writers,  Stenographers,  Story  Writers,  Authors,  Public  Speakers,  and  others. 


"Yourcouree  i»  rich  and  fine.  You  eeem  to  have  condensed  the  experience  of  years 
into  a  few  sentences  that  a  business  man  can  use  immediately."  says  W.  P.WARREN. 
Marshall     Field     &     Co.'s     Advertising     Manager,    in    speaking    of    these    books. 

Worth  their  weight  in  gold,  but  they're  yours  for  a  trifle 

Tbeie  liz  books  include   many  chaptcrt  covering  lach   lobjecti   at   Spellini,   Pro- 
Dunciation,  Word-Study,  Grammar,   Capitalization,    PunctualioD,    Letter-Writinc,   all 
kinds     Use  of  Words,  Style  and  Diction,  Description,  Dialog,  Adverlitement  Writing, 
How    to  Write  a  Story,  Cbaracter  Study.  Verse  Writing.  Novel  Wrilinc.    Essay 
Writing,  Best  Poetry  —  How  to    Read  it — How  to    Study   Sbakespeare 
Other  Great  Authors. 


MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED-FORMERLY  COST  $25.00 
NOW   ONLY   $3.00-50   CENTS  DOWN,  60  CENTS  A  MONTH 
In  typewritten  form  this  course  of  study,  as  now  published  in 
these  cloth-bound  books, was  sold  for$25.00.  There  are  over 
800  pa£c8.   Sifin  and  mail  the  coupon  with  50  cents  and  the 
set  of  books  will  be  forwarded  to  you,  carriage  prepaid; 
50  cents  a  month  f«>r  five  months  pays  for  them.  Thisis 
the  bi££ctt  $3.00  worth  of  books  you  ever  boueht. 

^  1^  rj  1^  If  you  wish  to  pay  in  full  for  the 
I  t\  EL  t  books,  at  once,  remit  $3.00  instead 
of  50  cents,  and  you  will  receive  FREE  the  bit 
little  book  "Better  Say."  packed  from  cover  to 
cover  with  hints  on  the  correct  use  of  words 
and   phraHCB. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Naw  York 


FUNK& 
WAGNALLS 
COMPANY 
i>"<?         364-80 
^^V   Fourth  Ave., 
4^^/       New  York. 

^       I   want  to   look 
over      Sherwin 
Cody's      "Art     of 
Writing    and   Speak- 
ing  the    English    Lan- 
age,"     which      please 
me   for   5  days'  free 
examination.     I     enclose  50c 
stamps  and. if  I  decide  to  keep 
the  books,  will  send  five  further 
Vs/      monthly  paymentsof  SOceach,  13 
"■^^    in  all.  Otherwise  will    return  books 
in  5  days  and  you  are  to  refund  the 
fiOc  paid. 
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Just  15  Minutes  a  Day 


HERE  are  two  men  of  equal  position  and 
business  income.     Which  of  them  repre- 
sents you  ? 

They  read  about  the  same  number  of  hours 
each  week.  But  one  has  no  plan  for  his  reading; 
at  the  end  of  the  year  he  has  little  or  nothing  to 
show. 

The  other  talks  like  a  man  who  has  traveled 
widely,  though  he  has  never  been  outside  of  the 
United  States. 

He  knows  something  of  Science,  though  he 
had  to  stop  school  at  fifteen.  He  is  at  home 
with  History,  and  the  best  biographies,  and  the 
really  great  dramas  and  essays.  Older  men 
like  to  talk  to  him  because  he  has  somehow 
gained  the  rare  gift  of  thinking  clearly  and 
talking  interestingly. 

What's  the  secret  of  his  mental  growth.?  How 
can  a  man  in  a  few  minutes  of  pleasant  reading 
each  day  gain  so  much.? 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  from  his  lifetime  of 
reading,  study  and  teaching,  forty  years  of  it 
as   president   of  Harvard   University,    has   ah- 


We  invite  you  to  have  a  copy  of  this 


New  Free  Booklet 
gives  Dr.  Eliot's 
own  plan  of 
reading. 


Just  send  coupon  for  your  copy  today 


What  it  will  mean  to 
you  is  told  by  Dr.  Eliot 
of  Harvard  in  the  Free 
Booklet  below.  Just 
clip  the  coupon — but,  do 
it  today.  Every  reader 
of  The  Literary  Digest  is 
invited  to  have  a  copy. 


E 


swered  that  question  in  a  free  booklet  that  you 
can  have  for  the  asking.  In  it  are  described 
the  contents,  plan  and  purpose  of 

Dr.  Eliot's 

Five  Foot  Shelf 

of  Books 

The  pleasant  path  to  a  liberal  education 

VERY  well-informed  man  and  woman  should  at  least 
know  something  about  this  famous  library. 

The  free  book  tells  about  it — ^how  Dr.  Eliot  has  put  into 
his  Five  Foot  Shelf  "the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education," 
how  he  has  so  arranged  it  that  even  "fifteen  minutes  a 
day"  is  enough,  how  in  pleasant  moments  of  spare  time, 
by  using  the  reading  courses  Dr.  Eliot  has  provided  for 
you,  you  can  get  the  knowledge  of  literature  and  life,  the 
culture,  the  broad  viewpoint  that  every  University  strives 
to  give. 

*'For  me,"  wrote  one  man  who  had  sent  in  the  coupon, 
"your  little  free  book  meant  a  big  step  forward,  and  it 
showed  me  besides  the  way  to  a  vast  new  world  of  pleasure." 

Every  reader  of  The  Literary  Digest  is  invited  to  have 
a  copy  of  this  handsome  and  entertaining  little  book. 
It  is  free,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  and  involves  no  obligation 
of  any  sort.     Merely  clip  the  coupon  and  mail  it  today. 


P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Company 

416  West  13th  Street,  New  York 

Mail  me  the  Free  Book,  "Fifteen  Minutes  a  Day." 
telling  about  the  Five  Foot  Shelf  of  Books  and  con- 
tainins;  the  two  valuable  articles  by  Dr.  Eliot  and 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  on  what  and  how  to  read  for 
a  liberal  education. 


Name_ 


Address. 


L.  D.  3-27 
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ROSSSTEERINC 


Easy  Steering  Increases 

^     Efficiency,  Reduces  Delivery 

Costs,  Makes  Satisfied  Owners 


Tlie  real  efficieiicj'  of  a  motor  truck  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
ease  with  which  it  can  he  handled.  This  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
of  all  considerations  for  the  man  who  huys  a  truck,  or  for  the 
manufacturer  or  dealer  who  sells  it.  Ease  of  handling,  in  turn, 
depends  essentially  upon  the  steering  gear  with  which  it  is  con- 
trolled. '  . 

Ross  Steering  Gears,  with  their  enormous  hearing  surfaces,  mean 
an  easier  day's  work  for  the  driver,  and  at  the  same  time  a  bigger 
return  to  the  employer  in  greater  service  from  hoth  the  truck  and 
the  man  who  drives  it.  This  increased  efficiency  reduces  delivery 
costs  and  makes  satisfied  owners. 

In  order  to  assure  their  customers  of  the  easy  steering,  the  safety 
and  the  reliability  which  Ross  Steering  Gears  guarantee,  166 
motor  truck  manufacturers  are  now  using  them  as  standard  equip- 
ment. They  know  that  Ross  Steering  Gears  mean  contented 
drivers  and  satisfied  owners. 

For  further  information,  write  for  'our  booklet, 
"Choosing  a  Motor  Truck,  "  and  for  current  list 
of  motor  trucks  equipped  with  Ross  Steering  Gears. 

Ross  Gear  &  Tool  Company 

LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Steering  Gears  that  Predominate  on  Motor  Trucks  | 
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the  roof  didn't  bum 


TF  only  the  walls  had  been  as  faithful 
**•  as  the  roof!  But  no — the  roof  was 
Johns-Manville  Asbestos  that  smoth- 
ered the  fire — actually  fell  on  it, 
blanketed  it,  literally  choked  it  to 
death! 

And  so  not  only  the  neighborhood 
was  saved,  but  even  the  property 
next  door. 

The  walls  were  wood — not  brick  or 
terra  cotta  like  most  modern  buildings, 
or  even  like  the  modest  house  ad- 
joining. 

But  despite  this,  Asbestos  Roofing 
here  went  one  stepbeyond  the  greatest 
claim  ever  made  for  it.  Here  in  this 
and  hundreds  of  other  instances, 
Asbestos  Roofing  not  only  protected 
from  communicated  fire — but  smoth- 
ered its  own  fire  as  well.  Not  satis- 
fied with  policing  the  building-top  for 
years  against  the  weather — it  sud- 
denly turned  fireman  and  put  out 
the  blaze  beneath  it.  And  there  it 
hangs,  mute,  practically  intact,  a 
silent  testimonial  for  fire  safety. 

Surely,  new  safety  standards  await 
our  communities  with  the  growing 
prevalence  of  this  staunch  roofing. 

Surely  there  is  something  that  tran- 
scends the  commercial  in  preaching 
Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofing  from 
photographs  like  this  one — for  a  text. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 
New  York  City 

10  Faclorits — Branches  in  63  Largm  CitifiB 

For  Canada 

Canadian  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Ltd. 

Toronto 


Johns-ManvilU  Asbeslos 
Roofings.  Aahealone, 
Johns-Manville  Standard 
and  Colorblende  Asbestos 
Shingles,  Johns-ManvilU 
Asbestos  Ready  Roojing, 
Johns  •  Ma  nville  Built  -  Up 
Asbestos  Roofing,  Johns* 
Manville  Corrugated  As- 
bestos Roofing. 


/Johns-Manville 

Serves  in  Conservation 
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Because  of  their  short  Avheelbase 
Autocars  get  in  and  out  anywhere 


These  Autocars  arc  working  on  top  ot  a 
180-foot  cliff  at  the  John  T.  Dyer  trap  rock 
quarry,  Birdsboro,  Pa.  They  haul  daily 
600  yards  of  clay  on  a  ledge  only  20  feet 
wide.  Other  Autocars  are  working  for  this 
same  company.  Each  one  hauls  on  an 
average  daily  200  tons  of  stone  to  the 
crusher;  a  round  trip  of  half  a  mile.  In 
January,  1920,  John  T.  Dyer  Quarry  Co. 
added  two  more  Autocars  to  their  fleet. 


Chassis  (iy2-2  Tori) 

$2300,    97-inch  Wheelbase 
$2400,  120- inch  Wheelbase 


Hundreds  of  contractors  and  road  builders  have  found  that  the  Auto- 
car Motor  Truck  exactly  meets  the  difficult  hauling  conditions  of 
their  work. 

Because  of  its  short  wheelbase,  the  Autocar  gets  in  and  out  of  cramped 
quarters  with  a  minimum  of  backing  and  manoeuvering. 

The  reasonable  first  cost  of  the  Autocar,  and  its  ability  to  stand  lip 
under  the  wear  and  tear  ot  contractors'  work,  make  it  a  most 
economical  unit. 

Among  the  thousands  of  concerns  in  every  tine  that 
are  using  Autocars  are  many  road  builders,  contract- 
ors and  supply  houses — we  have  listed  them  in  a  new 
booklet.     Write  us  for  a  copy. 

THE   AUTOCAR    COMPANY,    Ardmore,   Pa,    ^"'"^if''^ 

The  Autocar  Sales  and  Service  Company 

Boston  New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago  Pittsburgh     San  Francisco 

Providence  Brooklyn  Allentown  St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  San  Diego 

Worcester  Bronx  Wilmington  Baltimore  Stockton        Sacramento 

Springfield  Newark  Atlantic  City  Washington  Oakland         Fresno 
m                                                                            New  Haven  San  Jos6 

^^^  ^^  Represented  by  these  Factory  Branches,  with  Dealers  in  other  cities 

Autocar 
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TOPICS   -  OF  '  THE  -  DAY 


TEMPERING   THE   WIND   TO   A   SHORN   GERMANY 


THE  OUTBREAKS  AND  DISORDERS  IN  GERMANY, 
some  for  monarchy  and  some  for  Bolshevism,  bring  up 
sharply  the*  question  whether  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  Allies  to  enforce  upon  Germany  the  terms  of  the  Treaty. 
A  Washington  dispatch  says  a  fear  is  felt  in  oifiicial  circles  that 
Russian  and  German  Bolshevism  may  join  hands  and  drag 
Em-ope  down  into  red  I'uin  unless  aid  is  extended.  From 
Germany  comes  a  statement  from  Dr.  von  Gwinner,  head  of  the 
Deutsche  Bank,  that  "unless  the  world  buries  its  hates  and 
builds  bridges  of  sympathy  and  mercy,  the  white  race  wUl 
march  to  ruin."  In  the  latter  part  of  this  article  will  be  pre- 
sented the  views  of  those  who  take  the  other  side  of  this  ques- 
tion, but  we  find  many  who  urge  that  Germany  must  now  be 
helped  to  her  feet  to  save  Europe  from  chaos.  "Simple  sagacity, 
apart  from  any  more  generous  consideration,  sanctions  a  liberal 
enforcement  of  the  peace  terms,"  avers  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
which  remarks  that  "it  would  be  a  strange  sort  of  equity  that 
would  end  the  play  by  plunging  the  rescued  heroine  back  into 
calamity  rather  than  spare  the  villain  a  pang  or  two  of  his 
sentence."  A  liberal  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  this 
Georgia  paper  argues,  ^\^ll,  safeguard  Exu-ope  against  both 
Prussianism  and  Bolshevism.  "If  Germany  is  to  pay  in- 
demnities," it  adds,  "she  must  have  materials  for  manufaetiu-e 
and  markets  for  her  goods ;  and  if  she  is  to  maintain  a  responsible 
government,  her  people  must  have  livelihoods."  "In  the  case 
of  Germany,  practical  men  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  ques- 
tion is  not  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  what  can  be  done,"  re- 
marks the  New  York  World,  which  goes  on  to  say:  "A  Ger- 
many paralyzed  industrially  and  commercially,  however  agree- 
able it  might  be  to  those  having  only  reprisal  in  view,  would  be 
a  national  turnip  from  which  no  blood  could  be  drawn,  and 
furthermore,  its  poverty  would  be  an  economic  if  not  a  political 
menace  to  all  its  neighbors." 

This  attitude,  explains  the  St.  Louis  Star,  "does  not  mean 
that  Germany's  crime  has  been  forgotten  or  forgiven."  What 
it  does  mean  is  that  "the  Allies  are  learning  that  Europe  is  an 
economic  unit,  and  that  Germany  either  wiU  recover,  step  by 
step  with  her  enemies,  or  they  will  all  go  down  together."  The 
problem,  the  New  York  Globe  points  out,  "is  the  extraordinarily 
delicate  one  of  rehabilitating  German  trade  and  industry  in 
order  that  she  may  repay  France  and  Belgium  without  at  the 
same  time  securing  a  new  economic  gi-ip  on  France  and  Belgium." 
Financial  concessions  must  be  made  to  Germany,  declares  the 
Washington  Post,  "and  "the  sooner  they  are  made  the  better  it 
will  be  for  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States." 
"Failure  of  Germany  to  pay  the  Allies,"  it  adds,  "means  failure 
of  the  Allies  to  pay  the  United  States."  "It  is  a  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing band  of  irreconcilables  who  believe  that  they  can  make 
Germany  pay  by  preventing  her  from  creating  new  wealth," 
says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Comvierce,    "The  Kaiser  is  to  be 


left  alone  in  Holland,  the  Germans  listed  for  trial  as  military 
offenders  are  scheduled  for  progi'essive  release  by  German  courts, 
the  Allies  wiU  put  German  industry  on  its  feet,"  notes  the 
Charlotte  Observer,  which  adds :  "A  year  ago  the  American  news- 
paper that  would  have  predicted  the  leniency  now  being  exer- 
cised in  behalf  of  Germany  would  have  stood  in  danger  of  being 
mobbed."  "Never  has  there  been  a  more  striking  example  of 
the  dependence  of  nations  on  each  other,  no  matter  how  in- 
tense their  natiu-al  hatred,"  notes  the  Portland  Oregonian,  which 
continues : 

"Germany's  need  of  aid  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  helpless 
condition  to  which  it  was  reduced  by  the  blockade  and  by  the 
armistice  and  peace  terms.  Superficial  comparison  of  its  condi- 
tion with  that  of  France  and  Belgium  showed  much  to  its  ad- 
vantage, for  its  industries  were  intact,  while  theirs  were  wrecked, 
but  Germany  was  devoid  of  raw  material,  was  almost  stript  of 
ships,  and  was  under  blockade  till  the  end  of  June,  while  the  Allied 
countries  continued  the  flow  of  materials  during  the  war  and  in- 
creased its  volume  from  Armistice  day.  Germany  resumes  work 
with  empty  warehouses,  with  disheartened  and  physically 
weakened  workmen,  with  no  ships  worth  mentioning,  and  with 
the  necessity  of  opening  trade  anew  with  a  hostile  world." 

"At  the  time  of  the  signing. of  the  armistice  a  suggestion  that 
within  sixteen  months  thereafter  England  would  have  assumed 
the  initiative  in  proposing  a  loan  to  the  enemy  would  have  been 
greeted  as  an  insane  delusion,"  remarks  the  Lancaster  News 
Journal,  which  adds  that  the  suggestion  is  prompted  not  by 
friendliness,  but  bj^  selfishness,  since  "the  prosperity  of  all 
Europe  is  dependent  on  that  of  each  of  her  large  states." 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  provides  that  Germany  should  de- 
liver $5,000,000,000  in  bonds  by  1921,  and  that  between  1921 
and  1926  an  additional  $10,000,000,000  should  be  delivered. 
No  further  bonds  are  to  be  demanded  until  the  Reparations 
Commission  is  satisfied  that  Germany  can  meet  interest  and 
sinking-fund  obligations.  "So  all  talk  of  Germany  being 
obligated  to  pay  $40,000,000,000  or  more  is  pro-German  prop- 
aganda," remarks  the  New  York  Tribune.  The  Supreme 
Council  now  proposes  that  Germany  be  allowed  to  float  a  world- 
wide loan,  especially  in  the  neutral  countries  and  among  Ger- 
man-Americans, this  loan  to  take  precedence  over  the  war-in- 
demnity. A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  for  the 
establishment  of  a  billion-dollar  German  credit  by  the  United 
States  Government,  to  enable  Germany  to  buy  foodstuffs  and 
raw  material  here.  A  Berlin  dispatch  to  the  Paris  Journal  says 
that  the  German  Government  in  May  will  hand  to  the  Allies  a 
memorandum  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  granting  Germany  a 
loan  of  45,000,000,000  marks.  In  an  interview  published  in  the 
Paris  Matin,  Premier  Nitti  of  Italy  explains  why  he  urged  the 
Supreme  Council  to  assist  in  the  resuscitation  of  industrial 
Germany: 

"If  I  took  this  interest  in  Germany  it  was  not  simply  to 
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restore  the  economic  equilibrium  of  Germany.  It  was,  rather, 
because  we  thought  of  France's  reparations,  the  legitimacy  of 
which  never  has  been  doubted  by  us.  We  have  envisaged  a  loan 
by  neutrals  to  Germany,  but  as  concerns  the  guaranties  to  be 
given  to  these  neutrals  it  is  up  to  the  Reparations  Commission 
t>  decide.     Thus,  in  all  the  pa^-t.  a'<  well  as  in  tlie  forthcoming. 


<hM 


/^    r^v 


BEFOBE    HE    CAN    REAP 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Trihunc. 

discussions  there  has  been  only  one  aim — that  of  trying  to  hiid 
the  means  whereby  the  debtor  nation  can  be  so  aided  that  she 
will  be  able  to  keep  her  engagements.  Therefore  there  is  no 
reason  for  alarm  in  France  or  elsewhere." 

The  same  problem  has  been  painted  in  much  stronger  colors 
by  certain  labor  publicists  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
who  protest  that  both  the  financial  and  the  territorial  terms  of 
the  Treaty  make  impossible  demands  upon  Germany. 

Facing  this  problem,  the  Allies  apparently  find  themselves 
between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  As  already  stated,  a  ruined 
Germany  might  drag  them  down  with  her  into  the  chaos  of 
Bolshevism;  and,  in  any  case,without  the  recovery  of  her  economic 
health  she  could  not  pay  her  war-debts.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
the  Manchester  Union  points  out: 

"Once  the  trade  machinery  set  up  for  reparation  payments 
has  fulfilled  its  immediate  purpose,  it  will  be  in  full  function  for 
any  purpose  that  Germany  may  choose  to  use  it  for.  The  means 
for  the  payment  of  Germany's  debt  are  the  means  for  the  resur- 
rection of  the  German  terror 

"It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  the  peace  that  reparations  obliga- 
tions imposed  upon  the  Germans  threaten  to  become  the  means 
whereby  Germany,  having  met  these  obligations  with  the  aid  of 
the  Allies,  will  restore  the  immensely  profitable  export  business, 
the  ambition  to  expand  which  at  all  costs  to  other  nations,  and 
by  all  means  of  economic  frightfulness,  was  one  of  the  moving 
causes  of  the  world-war. 

"This  PVance  sees  clearly  enough,  and  dreads  the  prospect. 
Britain  st^es  it,  too,  and  is  trying  to  get  in  'on  the  ground  floor' 
in  Russia.  But  it  is  a  pretty  nice  question  how  Germany  is 
ever  to  pay  what  the  Allies  insist  upon  her  paying  imless  she  has 
some  exiKjrt  market  which  is  pretty  nearly  her  own.  Given 
Russia  as  this  market,  tht;  specter  of  another  onslaught  upon 
civilization  rises,  only  with  Russia  as  a  source  of  German 
strength  instead  of  an  active  enemy." 

"Germany  at  present  is  not  in  a  position  to  pay  immediately, 
but  that  is  no  reason  Avhy  she  can  not  pay  a  good  deal  even- 
tually," remarks  the  New  York  Times,  which  continues: 

"The  present  inability  seems  to  be  duo  in  part  at  least  to  the 
unwillingness  t,o  work,  which,  according  to  all  experience,  is  a 
passing  phase  of  after-t he-war  psychology.  It  is  doubtless 
promoted  by  the  general  German  belief  that  the  i)eace  terms 
impose  a  crushing  burden,  but  it  is  also  i)romoted  by  the  general 


German  belief  that  if  Germany  refuses  to  cai-ry  out  the  peace 
terms  the  Allies  will  let  her  off  more  easily." 

The  Times  quotes  Mr.  Theodore  JMarburg's  warning  that  "the 
v.orld  will  be  fooled  if  it  is  led  by  the  present  propaganda  to 
abate  in  any  way  the  final  payment  of  its  just  demands,"  and 
adds : 

"But,  as  Mr.  Marburg  points  out,.there  is  a  difference  between 
remission  and  postponement.  It  would  be  foolish  to  strip 
Germany  at  the  outset  so  that  she  can  not  get  back  to  work 
and  begin  to  pay  her  debts.  The  economic  rehabilitation  of 
France  and  Belgium  is  largely  dependent  on  the  payment  of 
the  indemnity." 

An  unfortunate  feature  of  any  discussion  of  reparation,  re- 
marks the  New  York  Tribune,  "is  the  chance  it  gives  to  the 
tireless  pro-German  pro])agandists  to  renew  their  falsifying 
acti\aties."     This  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  reparation  question  is  most  complicated.  No  one  not 
an  expert  can  be  expected  to  carry  in  memorv*  its  data.  Here  is  a 
condition  to  the  liking  of  those  of  Teuton  sympathies.  It  is 
safe  to  say  anything  and  to  charge  on  the  basis  of  bogus  figures 
that  the  Allies  are  plainly  cormorants. 

"The  stuff,  most  of  it  not  true  and  little  of  the  remainder 
relevant,  put  forward  in  the  German  interest  should  be  ignored 
and  minds  focused  on  only  a  few  considerations.  One  is  that  no 
'crushing'  indemnity  has  been  levied;  another  is  that  the  sum 
fixt  is  not  greater  than  Germany  can  pay;  still  another  is  that 
there  is  no  prohibition  on  German  trade  and  industry." 

From  the  day  when  the  Treatj^  of  Versailles  was  signed 
"Germany  has  wailed  that  its  indemnity  clauses  can  not  be  car- 
ried out  and  that  the  terms  condemn  it  to  economic  ruin,"  re- 
marks the  Portland  Oregonian.     It  continues: 

"Germany  is  not  making  an  honest  effort  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions.    Its  miners  work  only  six  hours  a  day  and  produce  much 
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"maybe    I'lJ    liET    MOliK    MILK    BY    FEEDING    HAY." 

— Stin.son  hi  flic  Dayton  Nctfs. 

le.ss  coal,  after  allowance  for  the  lost  territory,  than  before  the 
war.  Men  in  the  railroad  shops  are  so  ineificient  that  th(>re  is  a 
steadily  growing  accumulation  of  disabled  cars  and  engiiU's.  If 
fieriiuiuy  were  making  nn  hoiu'st  <'fl"ort  to  nu>et  the. treaty  obliga- 
tions, it  would  find  means  to  increase  coal  production  and  to 
hasten    repair    of    railroad    equipment.     But   its   Government 
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whines  about  Inability  to  pay,  when  it  makes  no  effort  in  that 
direction. 

"The  Allies'  mistake  regarding  Germany  was  not  excessive 
severity.  It  consisted  in  not  continuing  the  war  until  Germany 
was  completely  in  their  power,  so  that  no  rebellions  or  riots 
against  the  present  Government  would  be  possible  and  nothing 
would  remain  for  the  people  to  do  except  go  to  work." 

Once  Germany  succeeds  in  her  scheme  to  have  the  indemnity 
reduced  to  a  low  figure,  "her  economic  recovery  will  astonish 
the  world,"  predicts  Air.  Richard  M.  Hurd,  of  the  American 
Defense  Society,  who  adds: 

"The  moral  order  of  the  universe  has  not  ceased  to  function, 
and  it  would  be  a  mad  world  in  which  those  committing  whole- 
sale the  most  infamous  crimes — torture,  murder,  rape,  arson, 
theft— and  who,  when  ovei'powered,  show  no  signs  of  repentance 
or  change  of  heart,  should  ha\e  their  misdeeds  condoned  and 
forgotten  and  be  admitted  on  terms  of  equality  to  the  society  of 
nations  of  conscience  and  honor." 

Germany  restored  means  merely  the  German  peril  renewed, 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds  warns  us.  Germany's  economic  pros- 
perity, he  reminds  us,  was  founded  on  thefts  of  territorj^  and  if 
these  stolen  lands  are  returned  to  her  it  will  prepare  the  way  for 
another  war  of  aggression  on  her  part.  In  an  article  written  for 
the  McClure  Syndicate  Mr.  Simonds  says: 

"Underlying  all  else  in  the  thesis  which  is  being  put  forward 
from  one  British  quarter  at  the  present  hour  is  the  argument 
that  the  salvation  of  Europe  economically  must  be  found  in  the 
restoration  of  Germany,  not  within  the  frontiers  fixt  at  Versailles, 
but  within  the  limits,  so  far  as  they  can  be  attained,  of  1914. 
It  is  to  such  a  work  that  the  'liberals,'  of  whom  Maynard  Keynes 
is  a  conspicuous  spokesman,  are  in\-iting  American  coopera- 
tion, and  the  fundamental  doctrine  is  that  Germany  must  be 
preserved. 

"But  is  there  sufficient  warrant  for  this  argument  to  lead 
Americans  to  accept  this  British  doctrine  blindly?  Is  not  an 
examination  of  history  essential  and  may  not  such  an  examina- 
tion reveal  the  fact  that  to  restore  to  Germany  certain  things 
taken  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  will  inevitably  be  to  restore 
to  Germany  exactly  the  ambitions,  the  appetites,  the  'necessi- 
ties' out  of  which  came  the  last  and  most  terrible  of  human 
conflicts? 

"If  Germany  did  not,  could  not,  accept  the  limitations  of 
1914,  how  can  Germans  accept  those  of  1919?  If  German  econo- 
mic life  is  brought  back  to  the  old  situation  of  prosperity,  how 
can  one  escape  the  conviction  that  German  political  life  will 
take  the  old  directions?  It  is  nonsense,  and  worse  than  non- 
sense, to  believe  that  German  policy  was  dictated  by  insane 
militarism,  which  sacrificed  the  economic  life  of  the  country  to 
delusions  of  political  grandeur.  The  truth  is  that  the  German 
economic  expansion  developed  the  militaristic  view.  The  army 
has  for 'a  century  and  a  half  been  merely  the  pioneer  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  Prussian  and  then  for  German  commercial 
development 

"It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  if  Germany  be  restored,  she 
will  become  in  due  time  the  economic  master  of  middle  Europe 
and  the  true  director  of  Russia.  Around  Germany  will  neces- 
sarily gather  all  the  fragmentary  creations  which  replace  the 
Hapsburg  Empii-e  on  the  map.  But,  after  all,  this  spells  the 
realization  for  the  German  of  the  old  dream  of  Mittelem-opa. 
Master  of  the  middle  of  Europe,  will  he  not  inevitably  return 
to  his  old  demands  for  the  possession  of  Belgium  and  Dutch 
ports,  for  the  control  of  the  north  of  France,  not  for  military 
reasons,  primarily,  but  for  the  far  more  compelling  reasons  of 
international  trade  and  industrial  independence? 

"What  is  asked  of  the  world,  what  is  specifically  asked  of  the' 
American  pople,  is  that  under  the  specious  plea  of  humanity  and 
under  the  even  more  effective  menace  of  alleged  anarchy,  they 
aid  in  the  restoration  of  Germany  at  the  expense  of  all  of  Ger- 
many's neighbors.  We  are  asked  to  give  our  countenance  to 
legalizing  the  stealings  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  all  of  his  suc- 
cessors, to  dooming  the  Poles  and  the  French,  so  far  as  their 
economic  aspirations  are  concerned,  solely  because  the  only 
visible  alternative  is  the  enforced  migration  of  upward  of  10,- 
000,000  of  Germans  and  the  concomitant  decline  of  Germany 
as  the  economic  master  of  the  European  continent.  ...  It  was 
the  German  economic  system,  founded  upon  forcible  annexa- 
tions, which  led  to  the  present  world-war.  To  reproduce  all  of 
the  old  conditions  in  Germany  would  merely  be  to  reproduce 
all  the  old  'necessities.'     German  policies  were  not  accidents  of 


Kaiserism  or  of  militarism;  they  had  roots  in  commercial  and 
economic  conditions. 

"Germany  restored  is  the  German  peril  renewed  because  the 
peril  had  its  origin  in  perfectly  familiar  circumstances  which 
have  for  centuries  operated  in  exactly  the  same  way.  To  de- 
stroy Germany  is  impossible,  but  it  is  for  Germany  to  rebuild,  and 
if  the  world  is  to  have  surcease  from  the  German  menace  the 
new  German  structure  will  have  to  be  in  accordance  with  Ger- 
man circumstances,  not  resting  upon  the  insecure  bases  of  stolen 
territories  and  intelligent  exploitation  of  what  belongs  of  right-to 
other  nations." 

In  Great  Britain,  says  the  Providence  Bulletin,  there  is  an 
apparent  willingness  to  modifj'  the  reparation  demands  made 


ABLE    TO    SIT    UP    AND    REACH    FOB  A    LITTLE    NOVB'-SHMENT. 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  Xrus. 

upon  Germany  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  or  to  allow  her 
to  do  business  with  Russia  to  earn  the  means  of  paying  the 
financial  penalties  of  her  crimes.  But  France,  we  are  told,  is 
opposed  to  any  modification  of  her  claims  against  Germany, 
and  regards  with  some  uneasiness  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain 
and  Italy.  Ex-President  Poincare,  chairman  of  the  Reparations 
Commission,  recently  declared  that  "there  is  no  good  Frenchman 
who  can  wish  to  reduce  in  nature  or  form  the  reparations  to 
which  the  crimes  of  Germany  entitle  us^nd  which  are  guaranteed 
to  us  by  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles."  Warn- 
ing his  hearers  against  Germany  s  "protestations  of  impotent 
good  faith,"  he  said  further: 

"When  Germany  signed  the  Treaty  ot  Versailles  she  rec- 
ognized in  writing,  on  the  honor  of  her  plenipotentiaries,  that 
she  was  guilty  of  laimehing  the  war,  and  ought,  as  a  matter  of 
justice,  make  good  the  evil  of  which  she  was  the  author. 

"But  hardly  was  the  ink  dry  on  these  signatures  when  Ger- 
many began,  with  a  refined  science  of  turpitude,  a  double  cam- 
paign whose  object  was  to  free  Germany  from  the  obligations 
she  had  just  contracted. 

"On  the  one  hand,  Reich,  with  suspicious  ardor,  undertook  a 
defense  of  the  former  Imperial  Government  and  insidiously 
spread  to  other  countries  the  idea  that  Germany  and  her  allies 
could  not  very  weU  alone  be  responsible  for  the  war  and  that  it 
would,  consequently,  be  unjust  to  make  the  defeated  nations  bear 
the  entire  responsibility. 

"The  hand  of  the  Berlin  Government  sought  to  paint  in  the 
blackest  colors  the  economic  situation  in  Germany,  representing 
that  the  empire  was  a  debtor  of  good  faith,  but  unfortunately 
Insolvent,  and  to  win  by  clever  jeremiads  the  conqueror's  pitJ^ 

"These  double  maneuvers  were  executed  throughout  the 
world  with  superior  art  and  tend  to  divide  the  Allies  and  turn 
the  Treaty  into  a  new  scrap  of  paper 

"If  it  pleases  a  few  isolated  individuals  in  the  Allied  countries 
to  become  sorry  as  a  result  of  the  spreading  German  calumnies, 
nobody  believes  that  in  their  fantastic  ideals  anything  could  be 
found  to  justify  a  revision  of  the  Treaty." 
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THE  NEXT  GERMAN  ''TAG"  will  be  the  day  when 
Anglo-American  friendship  ceases  and  the  two  most 
powerful  foes  of  the  Hun  fall  into  misunderstanding, 
if  not  actually  to  blows.  Herr  Erzberger  is  said  to  have  pre- 
dicted this  day,  and  General  von  Bernhardi  looks  to  the  rise  of 
conflict  between  Great  Britain  and  America  over  trade  relations 
and  the  rejection  of  the  League,  which  will  redound  to  Ger- 
many's advantage.  Those  who  survey  the  public  prints  in 
both  this  country  and  Britain  find  food  for  serious  thought  in 
the  efforts  now  being  made  to  arouse  bitterness,  suspicion,  and 
jealousy  between  Americans  and  Englishmen.  The  old  sport  of 
"twisting  the  lion's  tail"  in  one  country  and  plucking  at  the 
eagle's  tail-feathers  in  the  other  is  in  fuU  swing.  "All  the  old 
animosities  between  Uncle  Sam  and  John  Bull  appear  to  be 
re\iving,"  saj's  one  Ohio  editor,  and  nothing,  adds  another, 
"would  suit  the  common  enemy 
more  than  a  contest  of  arms  be- 
tween these  two  mightiest  of  all 
nations."  In  the  nearest  British 
Dominion,  The  Canadian  Nation 
calls  attention  to  "the  grooving 
evidences  of  increasing  irritation 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  over 
innumerable  small  incidents, 
which  coming  single  would  not  be 
noticed,  but  which  are  ha\'ing-  a 
cumulative  effect."  In  a  speech 
in  London  immediately  after 
his  appointment,  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes,  the  new  British  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States, 
admitted  the  seriousness  of  this 
situation.  It  does  not,  he  said, 
"help  either  respect  or  under- 
standing to  cry  'Peace,  Peace,' 
where  there  is  no  peace,  or  love 
and  trust  if  love  be  cold  and 
trust  worn  thin."  Sir  Auckland 
does  not  believe  this  is  the  case 
with  any  considerable  section  of 

either  nation.  But,  he  insists,  "it  would  be  folly — nay,  criminal 
madness — not  to  recognize  that  there  are  pamphlets  printed  and 
daily  and  weekly  papers  "published  and  circulated  and  read  and 
doubtless  believed  by  some  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  which 
dissemble  love  and  conceal  trust  so  thoroughly  that  one  is  forced 
to  believe  that  there  is  neither  love  to  dissemble  nor  trust  to 
conceal  in  the  minds  of  the  writers,  or  at  least  in  those  men  who 
pay  the  piper  and  by  immemorial  right  call  the  tune."  An  un- 
official British  ambassador,  a  British  labor  leader  who  has  been 
visiting  the  United  States,  isrmos  this  solemn  warning  to  British 
workingmen  in  the  columns  of  the  London  Daily  Herald: 

"It  is  of  no  use  blinking  at  the  facts:  the  Americans  either 
hate  or  despise  England.  Millions  of  Britishers  loathe  the 
United  States,  and  most  of  the  things  that  it  stands  for.  War 
with  Germany  started  with  peace  just  like  that  .  .  .  British 
and  Americans  are  not  friends.  How  can  you  and  I  help  them 
from  becoming  enemies?  Blood  is  thicker  than  water,  and  it 
makes  much  more  of  a  mess  when  anybody  spills  it." 

It  does  not  seem  to  a  California  paper  like  the  Sacramento 
Union  that  the  "mendacious  and  scurrilous  mouthings"  of  "the 
two  yellowest  journalists  of  the  English-speaking  races"  can  be 
quoted  to  prove  the  existence  of  any  serious  friction  between 
this  country  and  Britain,  and  it  sees  occasion  only  for  lauglitcr 
in  the  fact  that  "Bottomloy  quotes  Hearst  to  prove  tliat  Uio 
United  States  is  determined  to  rule  and  ruin  Britain,  while 
Hearst  returns  the  compliment  by  .quoting  Bottomley  to  bolster 


John  Bull, — "  Remember 
— Fitzpatrick 


up  his  assertions  that  England  is  the  deadly  enemy  of  this 
country."  But  "while  Bottomley's  vaporings  are  possibly  no 
more  representative  of  British  opinion  than  William  Randolph 
Hearst's  are  representative  of  American  opinion,  unfortunately," 
says  the  Columbia  Record,  "  the  rabble  can  not  always  distinguish 
between  a  demagog  and  a  demigod.  And  therein  lies  the 
danger  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic."  The  Grand  Rapids 
Press  is  alarmed  at  the  work  of  those  "bad  medicine-makers," 
the  widely  circulated  Hearst  dailies  in  this  country  and  Bottom- 
ley's  John  Bull  with  its  circulation  well  over  a  million: 

"In  this  country  there  is  a  constant  appeal  to  the  racial  prej- 
udices of  men  in  whose  veins  there  is  no  English  blood. 

"In  England  there  is  a  constant  appeal  to  the  prejudices  of 
those  Britons  who  are  sorely  feeling  the  pinch  of  high  prices, 
the  effort  being  to  make  them  believe  their  trouble  is  due  to  the 

dollar-chasing  Yankee." 

And  the  sowing  of  ill-wiU  is  no 
longer  confined  to  publicatioris  like 
John  Bull,  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  sadly  reflects;  it  refers  to 
incidents  like  the  article  on 
"America's  Colossal  Profiteering" 
in  the  London  Daily  Express 
and  the  "biting,"  "unfair"  Punch 
cartoon  reproduced  on  the  op- 
posite page.  The  Ledger  proceeds 
to  "ask  the  gentlemen  in  both 
countries  who  are  teaching  their 
own  people  to  look  with  mistrust 
and  hatred  at  their  kindred  over- 
seas if  they  quite  realize  what 
they  are  doing": 

"It  is  exactly  of  such  madness 
that  wars  are  made.  Teach  two 
peoples  long  enough  that  each  of 
them  is  trying  to  take  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  the  other — that  'the 
other'  is  an  odious,  self-seeking, 
aggressive  people — that  it  is  build- 
ing battle-ships  and  framing  'secret 
alliances'  to  strike  at  'us' — and  war  is  all  too  likely  to  come  at 
the  first  important  instance  of  inevitable  international  friction." 

There  are  real  reasons,  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  and 
other  newspapers  feel  convinced,  "why  many  Britishers  should 
wonder  if  America  is  as  much  a  friend  of  England  as  it  ought 
to  be."  Several  editors  note  the  recognition  of  the  Irish  Re- 
public by  Mayors  and  Boards  of  Aldermen  and  the  very  free 
discussion  of  the  Irish  question  in  Congress.  In  fact,  says  the 
New  York  World,  "if  Englishmen  interfered  in  American  affairs 
as  we  interfere  in  British  affairs  all  the  jingoes  in  the  country 
would  be  clamoring  for  war."  America,  says  the  El  Paso  Times, 
"is  the  sympathetic  listener,  the  plotting-ground,  and  the  source 
of  funds  of  most  of  the  anti-British  agitators  in  the  world."  And 
the  Pittsburg  Sun  calls  attention  to  "the  long  delay  in  our  Treaty 
debate,  the  unwillingness  of  the  majority  party  of  the  Senate 
to  cooperate  in  peace,  and  the  consequent  indorsement  of  a 
huge  naval-construction  plan,  and  universal  military  training, 
to  back  up  a  greatly  increased  standing  army  and  militia"  as 
leading  "only  to  the  conclusion  ihi>i  the  United  States  is  looking 
for  war,  not  peace."  Every  mail  brings  to  Englishmen  letters 
from  American  friends  containing  anti-British  clippings  "from 
newspapers,  we(*klies,  magazines,  and  especially  from  the  Roman 
CJalholic  newspapers  of  the  United  States,"  writes  Edward  Price 
Bell  to  the  New  York  Globe  and  Cliicago  Daily  News.  Many  hap- 
penings in  America,  he  says,  "have  hurt  British  susceptibilities 


our  last  tea  party,  Sam  ?  " 
in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
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SAMUEL   IN    THE    LION's    DEN. 

— McCay  in  the  New  York  American.^ 


ANOTHER    "  RE.SERVATION." 

Starving  Europe — "  God  help  me!  " 

America — "Very  sad  case.     But  I'm  afraid  she  ain't  trying." 


■  — Partridge  in  Punch  (London). 

CARTOONS   THAT   DO   NOT    HELP   BRITISH-AMERICAN    FRIENDSHIP. 


and  made  people  here  ask  themselves  with  real  concern, '  Are  the 
Americans  after  aU  our  friends  or  our  enemies? ' " 
-And  what  is  there  to  cause  irritation  on  this  side  of  the  water? 
In  the  first  place,  says  the  St.  Louis  Star,  there  is  the  Irish  ques- 
tion: agitators  have  been  presented  with  a  dangerous  opportunity 
"by  the  long-drawn-out  folly  of  the  British  Government."  The 
New  York  Nation,  however,  thinks  that  there  are  many  other 
causes  of  Ul-feeling.  According  to  this  weekly,  "it  is  because 
those  who  rule  Great  Britain  to-day  do  not  seem  to  believe  very 
earnestly  in  political  freedom  and  good  government,  and  often  do 
not  practise  them  when  money  or  advantage  is  at  stake,  that  the 
American  democracy  feels  distrust,  and  will  continue  to  feel  it, 
until  the  present  state  of  things  is  changed."  Other  causes  of  a 
decline  in  our  friendship  toward  Britain  are  thus  stated  briefly 
by  the  Seattle  Times: 

"1.  The  belief  of  many  that  President  WUson  was  persuaded 
to  accept  a  League  of  Nations  that  wiU  be  chiefly  useful  in  holding 
the  British  Empire  together,  and  in  which  the  Empire  will  out- 
vote us  six  to  one. 

"2.  A  conviction  that  the  military  class  in  England  is  inclined 
to  belittle  om*  part  in  the  war. 

"3.  Distrust  of  British  policy  in  Egypt,  Persia,  and  Mesopo- 
tamia. 

"4.  Belief  that  the  English  stUl  look  upon  us  as  crude,  primi- 
tive, and  generally  inferior  to  themselves  in  most  ways." 

But  there  is  another  side  to  aU  this,  and  we  might  quote  by  the 
score  newspapers  which  consider  Anglo-American  friendship  too 
firmly  rooted  to  be  shaken  by  temporary  popular  suspicions  or 
the  strongest  blasts  of  journalistic  spleen.  As  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  puts  it  briefly,  but  comprehensively,  "  the  war  taught 
us,  even  as  it  has  taught  Britain  stiU  more  emphatically,  the 
value  of  a  close  friendship  and  the  working  out  of  a  com- 
mon destiny."  The  New  York  Tribune  doubts  "whether  at 
any  time  since  1776  the  two  peoples  have  been  closer  in  sym- 
pathy and  perception  of  mutual  interests."  The  New  York 
Evening  Sun  insists  that  "there  is  really  no  danger  of  an 
international  misunderstanding  just  now."  The  Baltimore 
Sun  and  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  are  in  substantial 
agreement  with  the  Manchester  Union  when  it  says:    "  As  for 


making  trouble — well,  our  guess  is  that  anything  that  has 
been  said  recently  on  this  or  the  other  side,  or  anything  that 
is  likely  to  be  said,  wiU  have  just  about  as  much  bad  effect 
upon  Anglo-American  relations  as  the  dropping  of  a  few  autumn 
leaves  has  on  the  progress  of  the  Merrimac."  The  Kansas 
City  Star  and  the  Detroit  Journal  conclude  that  "present  antip- 
athies" need  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  Several  important 
dailies  like  the  Boston  Post,  Richmond  Journal,  Norfolk  Vir- 
ginian-Pilot, Cincinnati  Enquirer,  and  Birmingham  Age  Herald^ 
assert  emphatically  that  the  Bottomley  attacks  on  America  "are 
not  regarded  seriously  in  this  country,"  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  Detroit  News  is  that  "Bottomley  does  represent  a  certain 
section  of  the  British  public,  but  he  does  not  represent  any 
section  at  all  of  British  thought;  because  his  public  doesn't 
think,  not  having  the  tools  for  it." 

Bottomley's  editorials  are  by  no  means  representative  of 
the  general  tone  of  the  British  press,  points  out  a  London  cor- 
respondent of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  and  they  would  not 
be  worth  noticing  at  all  were  it  not  that  the  writer  "has  a 
bigger  audience  than  perhaps  any  other  single  publicist  in  Great 
Britain."  As  a  sample  anti- American  utterance  from  John  Bull, 
we  quote  passages  from  an  editorial  advertised  all  over  England 
by  the  title  "America's  Insult  to  Our  Dead": 

"  I  have  said  that  Uncle  Sam  fiUed  his  pockets  years  before  he 
fiUed  his  cartridge-belt.  I  have  said  that  America  finally  came 
into  the  war  not  to  save  her  honor  but  to  save  her  skin.  I  have 
said  that  now  the  war  is  over  she  means  to  arrange  a  cheap 
peace  following  a  cheap  victory.  And  what  I  have  said  I  have 
said.  Not  for  all  the  yelping  Yanks  from  Maine  to  Mississippi 
would  I  call  back  a  word  of  it 

"High  ideals  are  all  very  well  for  cutting  short  a  war  that 
is  beginning  to  get  expensive,  but  it  is  no  use  talking  about 
brotherly  love  and  the  League  of  Nations  to  a  hard-bitten 
Yankee  broker  ticking  off  prices  with  a  gold  toothpick  on  the 
Continental  tape 

"To  my  mind  the  suggestion  that  in  any  sense  America  'won 
the  war'  is  an  insult  not  only  to  the  British  people  as  a  whole 
to-day — the  impoverished  survivors  of  that  grim  four  years' 
struggle — but  to  the  brave  lads  who  have  never  returned,  who 
spilled  their  life-blood  while  America  could  see  no  just  cause  of 
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quarrel,   who  perished  on  a  martj'r's  pyre  of  glory  while   the 
great  Republic  sacrificed  its  honor  on  a  cross  of  gold." 

The  editor  of  John  Bull  goes  on  to  suggest  that  the  only  way 
to  get  America  "to  take  up  her  duties  under  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
to  accept  the  'mandates,'  to  sign  peace  with  Germany  and 
Tiu-key  and  help  imravcl  the  'economic'  tangle"  is  to  "show  her 
twenty  per  cent."  And  finally  ]SIr.  Bottoniley  "can  not  help 
thinking  about  that  big  naval  building  program,"  "across  the 
herring-pond,"  and  he  would  like  to  have  some  one  ask  President 
Wilson,  "Against  whom  are  you  arming?" 

This  is  the  very  question  that  William  Randolph  Hearst,  in 
our  own  country,  asks  of  Great  Britain.  Accompanying  a 
photograph  of  a  new  British  battle-ship  in  the  New  York  At)icr- 
ican  is  an  editorial  containing  passages  like  these: 

"The  only  navy  afloat  that  could  give  the  British  Navy  a 
battle  is  the  American  Xa^y. 

"Such  battle-ships  as  this  one  pictured  ou  tliis  page  are  there- 
fore built  to  menace  us. 

"They  must  be. 
'  "There  is  no  other  nation  against  whom  England  would  need 
such  ships." 

Further  on,  the  Avriter  of  the  Hearst  editorial  apparently  refers 
to  the  John  Bull  editorial  when  he  says,  "tlie  British  press  fill 
its  pages  mth  revilings."  And  his  idea  of  "  the  basis  of  America's 
antipathy  to  England  "  is  summed  up  like  this  on  another  editor- 
ial page:  "It  is  the  feeling,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  fair 
friendship  with  England,  no  such  thing  as  equal)le  association, 
no  such  things  as  mutuallj'  beneficial  cooperation." 

A  few  days  later,  in  a  signed  statement  appearing  in  his  news- 
papers ]Mr.  Hearst  informs  England  how  she  may  retain  Amer- 
ican friendship: 

"If  England  will  keep  her  fingers  out  of  our  affairs  and  not 
trj^  to  meddle  'in  our  situations  or  endeavor  to  drag  us  into  her 
difficulties ; 

"If  she  will  take  care  of  herself  and  not  attempt  to  lay  all  her 
burdens  on  om*  back; 

"If  she  will  create  her  own  army  and  navy  at  her  own  expense 
and  not  expect  us  to  pay  for  the  creation  of  these  weapons  which 
may  at  any  time  be  used  against  us; 

"If  she  will  come  down  to  a  realization  and  admission  that  she 
is  in  no  way  any  l)etter  than  we  are,  if  as  good,  and  in  no  way 
entitled  to  six  times  the  repn>sentation  that  we  would  liave  in  a 
league  of  nations  or  in  any  other  international  assembly; 

"If  she  will  stop  hy])ocritieally  declaring  that  'blood  is  thicker 
than  water'  at  the  very  moment  that  she  is  making  treaties  with 
nations  of  oriental  blood  like  Japan,  directly  aimed  to  injure 
nations  of  Caucasian  blood  like  this  United  States;  if  she  will  stop 
talking  sentimental  nonsense  about  'hands  across  the  sea,'  when 
her  hands  are  always  extended  empty  and  grasping,  Avhile  our 
American  hands  are  always  expected  to  be  stretched  out  gen- 
erously full  of  gifts  and  benefits; 

"  If  she  will  just  tell  the  truth  and  play  fair  and  be  as  friendly 
toward  us  as  she  expects  us  to  be  toward  her,  American  antipathy 
toward  England  would  probably  disappear  and  the  two  nations 
could  doubtless  cooperate  in  a  spirit  of  genuine  good-will." 

In  Canada,  where  Amerieuu  men  and  manners  are  perhai)s  a 
little  better  understood  than  across  the  seas,  editors  pay  their 
respects  to  th(!  writer  of  the  above  paragraphs  in  terms  even 
more  scathing  than  those  applied  to  Horatio  Bottomlej'  by  our 
own  press.  In  one  of  a  series  of  vitriolic  editorials  demanding 
the  reenactment  of  the  war-time  exclusion  of  Hearst  papers  from 
Canada,  the  Toronto  Globe  avers  that  "self-respecting  Americans 
loathe  Hearst  and  all  his  works,"  and  in  western  Canada  The 
Morning  Leader  of  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  tries  to  calm  British 
rage  at  the  outgivings  of  Hearst  and  others  bj'  explaining  that: 

-"The  outstanding  reason  for  all  the  ant i-British  sentiment  being 
disj)layed  by  certain  jxtliticians  and  pajxTS  in  tlu!  United  States 
is  that  a  Presidental  election  takes  place  this  year.  Once  in 
every  four  years  the  same;  exhibition  takes  place,  but  it  is  perhaps 
a  litth;  more  outspoken  this  year  in  the  effort  to  cai)ture  th(! 
German  vote  and  the  irreconcilal)le  Irish-American  vote.  It  will 
largely  cease  after  November  next." 
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RANCE  HAS  FACED  NO  NATIONAL  CRISIS,  even 
during  the  war,  so  serious  as  the  i^resent  financial  one," 
said  a  leading  French  financier  recently-.  Following 
that  came  a  statement  from  Premier  Millerand  to  The  Asso- 
ciated Press,  in  which  he  urged  that  Prance  be  given  more  time 
to  meet  her  obligations  to  the  United  States.  During  the  war 
America  loaned  France  $2,887,400,000,  according  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury's  recent  report.  "If  France  is  required  to 
repay  the  loans  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  she  would  be 
compelled  to  pay  two  and  a  half  times  what  she  owes,"  Millerand 
said.  In  commenting  upon  the  suggestion  of  American  finan- 
ciers that  France  increase  the  value  of  the  franc  hy  increasing 
exportations,  the  French  Preaiier  declared  in  his  statement: 

"We  ask  nothing  better  than  increased  exports.  We  must 
first,  however,  manufacture,  and  we  can't  make  the  things  for 
foreign  trade  until  we  ha^'e  factories  in  which  to'  manufacture 
them.  Do  our  American  friends  lose  sight  of  the  extent  of  the 
devastation  of  the  richest  part  of  our  territory?  Do  they  forget 
that  we  are  still  partly  ])aralyzed  and  that  it  will  require  years 
to  recuperate  our  Avasted  man-power  and  restore  the  former 
flourishing  manufacturing  ceitters? 

"The  war  cost  us  GOO.OOO  workers,  600,000  of  our  buildings 
were  destroyed,  regions  were  entirely  ruined  whi(^h  in  1913  gave 
us  94  per  cent,  of  our  wool,  90  per  cent,  of  our  linen  thread, 
90  per  cent,  of  our  minerals,  83  per  cent,  of  our  pig  iron,  70 
per  cent,  of  our  sugar,  and  53  per  cent,  of  our  coal.  The  war 
wasted  our  railroads  to  an  unimaginable  extent.  Thirty  per 
cent,  of  our  merchant  fleet  was  sunk,  and  wheat  production  was 
diminished  two-thirds,  involving  a  deficit  of  2,000,000  francs. 
These  catastrophic  changes  were  a  blow  to  the  very  base  of  the 
economic  and  financial  situation  of  France." 

The  plight  of  France  is  said  by  well-known  economists  to  be 
in  some  Avays  almost  as  bad  as  that  of  Germanj'.  The  unpaid 
interest  due  the  United  States  on  the  French  war-loan,  including 
the  interest  for  19'20,  amounts  to  more  than  $200,000,000.  The 
material  damage  in  the  occupied  and  devastated  parts  of  France 
is  estimated  by  experts  at  two  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  The 
budget  estimate  for  taxes  for  last  year  exceeds  hy  80  per  cent, 
the  estimate  for  1914,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  tells  us.  This, 
and  all  other  papers  which  we  have  seen,  are  in  favor  of  per- 
mitting France  to  recover  her  financial  equilibrium  before  asking 
her  to  pay  even  the  interest  on  war-loans.     Says  The  Post: 

"The  French,  Government's  attitude  is  frankly  that  of  a  re- 
quest for  time;  not  because  of  actual  inability  to  pay  its  accruing 
American  obligations  in  cash,  but  because  of  the  exceptional  bur- 
den which  its  ])ayment  at  this  time  would  impose  on  the  French 
people — a  burden  which  the  French  Government  believes  to  be 
temporary.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  request  of  our  European 
allies  will  be  gi-anted  by  Congress.  If  th<>re  were  no  other 
reason,  then,  there  would  be  the  historic  and  sentimental  reason 
that  the  Government  of  France  granted  to  our  Governinent,  in 
the  trying  days  of  reconstruction  which  followed  our  Revolu- 
tionary War,  a  precisely  similar  extension  both  of  principal  and 
interest  on  the  loans  made  by  France  to  our  Continental  Con- 
gress during  that  conflict. 

"  If  France  were  making  no  effort  to  get  free  from  the  economic 
depression  of  which  her  depreciated  exchang(^  and  depri>ciated 
currency  are  a  consequence,  then  there  might  be  some  ground  for 
hesitation — tho,  it  would  still  have  to  lie  remembered,  that  was 
api)arently  the  state  of  things  in  the  American  States  between 
1783  and  1789.  But  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  France, 
paralyzed  as  Ikm-  i)roductive  energies  had  se(>med  to  be  when  the 
war  ended,  is  doing  much  more  in  the  way  of  reconstruction  than 
most  people  seem  to  b(>  aware." 

In  a  rctiumc  of  France's  financial  condition,  the  New  York 
(Uobc  remiiuls  us  that  the  national  debt  alone  has  risen  from  six 
and  a  half  billion  dollars  to  thirty  and  a  half  billion  dollars,  and 
declares  that  the  proportion  of  taxes  to  loans  heretofon;  has  been 
too  small.     However,  The  (llohe  continues: 

"Taxes  now  under  discussion  in  the  Chamber  of  De|)uties  will 
increase  the  tax  yield  to  '20,000,000.000  francs.  This  is  at  least 
a  step  toward  sound  finance." 
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STATE   ATTACKS   ON  PROHIBITION 

■AS  THIS  COUNTRY  come  to  a  stage  when  each 
State  may  decide  for  itself  whether  or  not  it  will 
obey  a  Federal  law?"  indignantly  demands  the 
Detroit  Times,  as  it  notes  the  effort  of  several  States  to  nullify 
the  Prohibition  Enforcement  Law,  which  The  Times  says  is  "just 
as  much  a  law  as  the  income-tax  law  or  any  other  Federal  law." 
"If  States  do  not  accept  and  obej^  Federal  laws,"  continues  this 
paper,  "they  are  forty-eight  separate  and  independent  States — 
not  the  United  States."  The  battle  between  "wet"  forces  and 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  is  in  full  swing.  Opening  guns  have 
been  fired  in  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, and  California  in  the  form  of  legal  attacks  upon  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Amendment.  Twenty-six  States — Ala- 
bama, Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Flor- 
ida, Georgia,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Michigan,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  Caro- 
lina, North  Dakota,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wyoming — are  cooperating  in  opposing  the  action 
of  Rhode  Island,  while  the  Attorney-General  of  New  Jersey  de- 
clares in  his  brief  that  twenty-one  States — South  Dakota,  Oregon, 
Nevada,  Montana,  Oklahoma,  Maine,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Ar- 
kansas, Colorado,  Arizona,  California,  Ohio,  Nebraska,  Wash- 
ington, North  Dakota,  Mississippi,  Utah,  Massachusetts,  Mary- 
land, and  New  Mexico — now  in  the  column  of  States  which  have 
ratified  prohibition,  in  reality  have  not  done  so,  because  the 
action  of  their  respective  legislatures  has  not  been  approved  by 
a  referendum.  "Dry"  leaders  replj'  that  only  ten  of  these 
States  have  referendum  provisions  in  their  constitutions  by  which 
prohibition  could  be  defeated.  The  Baltimore  A mericait  reminds 
us  that  two  other  cases  are  to  be  passed  upon.  These  are  that 
of  an  individual  liquor  dealer  of  Massachusetts  and  that  of 
the  Ohio  "drys, "  who  ask  that  the  Supreme  Court  decide  on 
the  validity  of  a  referendum  by  the  people  that  goes  counter  to 
a  previous  ratification  by  the  legislature. 

In  the  meantime  some  are  saying  that  whatever  form  the 
fight  between  the  "wets"  and  the  "drys"  may  take,  the  eam- 
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THE   CORPSE   SHOWS  SIGNS  OF  LIFE. 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 

paign  is  merely  an  attempt  by  the  "wets"  to  elect  enough  sym- 
pathetic members  of  Congress  to  assure  a  change  in  the  present 
statute  and  permit  the  sale  of  drinks  containing  as  much  as 
4  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  a  fight  by  the  "drys"  to  prevent  such 
elections  and  such  changes.     The  fight  now  being  waged  by  the 


"wets"  is  viewed  bj-  many  observers  as  a  campaign  of  propa- 
ganda to  save  beer  and  light  wines  by  amending  the  Prohibi- 
tion Enforcement  Act.  The  enactment  of  various  statutes  in 
several  States  is  considered  to  be  part  of  the  same  campaign. 
Here  are  some  of  the  various  actions  that  have  been  taken  in 
the  matter: 

Massachusetts  has  by  a  very  large  majority  voted  in  favor  of 
a  declaration  that  beer  containing  4  per  cent,  of  alcohol  shall 
not  be  considered  as  coming  under  the  prohibition  of  intoxicating 
beverages. 

New  Jersey  elected  a  Governor  on  a  platform  to  do  everything 
within  his  power  to  secure  the  nullification  of  the  Eighteenth 


TRYING  TO  GET  WET  AGAIN. 

• — Brown  in  tlic  Chicago  Daily  IVcu's. 

Amendment.  Recently  he  signed  a  bill  legalizing  3.50  per  cent, 
beer. 

Rhode  Island  has  adopted  a  4  per  cent,  beer  measure. 

Wisconsin  has  fixt  the  alcoholic  content  of  beer  at  2.50  per  cent. 

Ohio  defeated  at  the  polls  a  law  to  enforce  the  prohibition 
provisions  of  the  State  constitution  and  disapproved  the  action 
of  the  legislature  in  ratifying  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 

Jud;,es  in  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  New  York,  and 
Rhode  Island  have  granted  injunctions  to  restrain  Federal  olfi- 
cials  from  enforcing  prohibition  laws. 

The  New  York  legislature  has  before  it  a  bill  legalizing  2.75 
per  cent.  beer. 

In  nine  States  either  votes  are  to  be  taken  by  the  people  on 
the  action  of  the  legislatures  in  ratifying  the  Amendment  or 
the  same  question  is  to  be  tested  in  the  courts. 

The  editorial  writers  who  venture  to  comment  upon  these 
movements  set  forth  their  views  in  no  uncertain  terms.  Some 
say  it  is  nothing  short  of  treason  to  presume  to  dictate  to  the 
Federal  Government,  a  few  contend  that  it  means  secession, 
and  others  remind  us  of  the  drastic  measures  that  were  consid- 
ered necessary  in  the  past  to  prevent  the  secession  of  various 
States,  and  wonder  what  this  country  is  coming  to.  Taking  as 
its  example  the  action  of  New  Jersey,  in  trying  to  regulate  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  liquors  in  the  State,  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  has  this  to  say: 

"The  Volstead  Prohibition  Enforcement  Act  stipulates  that 
no  beverages  containing  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  shall  be  made,  sold,  or  transported  anywhere  in  this 
country. 

"The  New  Jersey  legislature  has  enacted  a  bill  putting  State 
approval  on  beer  -nath  a  3.50  per  cent,  content  of  alcohol. 

"These  two  laws  clash  with  each  other.  When  a  State  law 
clashes  with  a  Federal  statute,  rule  and  practise — indeed,  the 
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United  States  Constitution  itself — decree  that  the  State  law 
shall  give  way  and  be  of  no  effect  or  force. 

"By  its  action  the  Xew  Jersey  legislature  has  done  that 
which  breeds  from  a  high  official  source  a  contempt  for  a  Fed- 
eral law  deliberately  approved  in  Washington.  To  that  extent 
it  has  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  veiy  bad  citizenship.  It  has  set 
a  harmful  example  to  the  rank  and  file  of  citizenship.  It  is  not 
going  too  far  to  saj"  it  has  done  in  a  more  or  less  genteel  way 
what  avowed  enemies  of  the  Go^'ernment  and  of  the  social  order 
would  do  in  a  rough  way  if  they  had  the  power. 

"New  Jersey,  by  fault  of  its  law-makers,  has  earned  for  itself 
a  good  stiff  jar,  and  it  ought  to  get  it.  The  people  of  that  State, 
in  common  with  the  people  of  the  country,  have  a  perfectly 
proper  and  legitimate  way  to  show  their  displeasure  with  the 
Volstead  Act  if  they  do  not  Uke  it.  It  is  not  the  legitimate  way 
to  say:  'We  do  not  approve  yoiu-  law.  Uncle  Sam;  this  is  a 
little  matter  we  wiU  attend  to  ourselves.' " 

As  New  Jersey  and  Rhode  Island  were  the  pioneers  in  the 
movement  to  repeal  the  Prohibition  Enforcement  Act,  natur- 
ally they  come  in  for  the  brunt  of  the  attack  by  those  papers 
which  disapprove  their  action.  The  attempt  by  these  States 
to  enact  laws  that  would  supersede  Federal  laws  is  thus  dealt 
with  by  the  Kansas  City  Journal: 

"Their  theory  strikes  at  the  very  foundations  of  the  Ameri- 
can principles  of  govermuent.  A  citizen  of  a  city  may  be  'dis- 
satisfied' ^\'ith  an  ordinance  passed  by  the  city  council,  but  his 
'dissatisfaction'  is  summarily  waived  by  due  process  of  law. 
A  citizen  of  a  State  or  a .  municipality  may  challenge  an  act  of 
the  legislature,  but  the  authority  of  the  legislature,  enacting 
laws  by  a  majority  of  the  people's  representatives,  is  supreme 
imtil  superseded  by  judicial  decisions  or  in  some  other  lawful 
manner. 

"A  State  sustains  to  the  Union  the  same  relation  of  subordina- 
tion and  minority — and  it  required  four  years  of  war  to  establish 
that  relation  unequivocally.  Within  the  meaning  of  the  highest 
authority  in  the  Union — the  Constitution — the  action  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  is  the  action  of  four-fourtlis  of  the  States  in 
ratifying  an  amendment. 

"It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  escape  the  logic  of  such  a  view, 
and,  therefore,  the  contentions  that  have  been  raised  by  some  of 
the  States  that  the  minority  is  not  bound  by  the  action  of  the 
constitutional  majority,  is  ob\iouslj» unsound.  Otherwise,  every 
indi\'idual  would  be  a  law  unto  himself  and  every  municipality, 
every  State,  would  be  a  law  unto  itself,  and  there  would  be  no 
coherence  or  even  sanity  in  constitutional  government." 

"It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  democratic  government  that 
the  minority  shall  submit  to  the  will  of  the  majoritj^"  declares 


the  New  York  Commercial.  "If  the  Constitution  could  be 
amended  only  by  unanimous  ratification  of  the  States,  the 
claims  of  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey  might  hold."  Continues 
this  paper: 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  that  makes  an  amend- 
ment apply  to  only  those  States  which  may  have  ratified  it. 
The  original  ratification  of  the  Constitution  carried  with  it  the 
agreement  to  abide  by  amendments  made  in  accordance  with 
its  provisions.  States  admitted  to  the  Union  since  have  nothing 
to  say  about  it.  They  took  the  Constitution  as  it  was,  as  a 
condition  of  their  admission." 

New  Jersey — and  perhaps  other  States  which  have  taken 
similar  action — finds  a  stanch  defender  in  the  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
Record,  which  says: 

"New  Jersey  was  one  of  the  original  thirteen  States.  It  was 
never  contemplated  by  those  who  laid  down  the  basic  principles 
of  the  understanding  on  which  the  confederation  of  States  was 
predicated  that  the  right  to  determine  for  itself  in  matters 
pertaining  to  its  own  internal  affairs  should  be  denied  to  any 
State.  In  proceeding  to  the  determination  of  a  legal  alcoholic 
content  which  sliall  apply  in  New  Jersey,  the  New  Jersey 
legislature  takes  the  position  that,  it  being  the  law-making 
body  of  that  State,  is  competent  to  act,  and  it  alone  has  the 
right  to  act. 

"The  issue  of  State  rights  bobs  up  again.  It  -mil  not  down 
because  it  is  immortal.  Yet  it  is  not  the  old  issue  of  State 
rights  as  this  was  fought  out  to  determination  half  a  century 
ago  that  is  presented  in  the  self-assertion  of  New  Jersey,  insist- 
ing now  upon  the  exercise  of  her  traditional  and  constitutional 
prerogative,  tho  this  action  bring  her  in  conflict  with  the  Federal 
statutes.  New  Jersey  seeks  not  to  withdraw  from  the  Union 
because  of  encroachment  by  the  central  go^'ernment  upon  her 
rights  and  privileges,  but  rather  to  safeguard  and  preserve  these, 
remaining  a  unit  in  the  confederation  of  States.  New  Je.-sey 
bows  to  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  as  she  must,  but  denies  to 
Congress  the  arbitrary  power  in  providing  a  measure  to  make 
the  prohibition  amendment  operative,  to  disregard  the  con- 
current powers  vested  in  the  States. 

"In  assuming  this  position,  the  New  Jersey  assembly  has  been 
charged  by  overzealous  prohibitionist  partizans,  with  treason  to 
'  a  great  cause. '  To  the  ardent  minds  of  these  passionate  advo- 
cates of  a  non-alcoholic  America,  from  whose  prejudiced  view- 
point the  end  may  always  justify  the  means,  since  '  the  cause ' 
is  apparently  first  and  foremost  with  them,  New  Jersey  may 
appear  a  traitor.  But  she  stands  stedfast  and  true  to  the  sacred 
principles  upon  which  the  Republic  was  founded,  which,  to  our 
mind,  is  the  greater  cause." 
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AXOTIIER    OPEXINU    GUN. 

— Do  Mar  In  tlic;  PliiladcliJliia  Record. 


BACK-DOOH    STIFF. 

— Tlionias  in  tho  Detroit  News. 


liKBKLIJOX    OF    THE    AfORQUTTO    STATE. 
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NEARL't  UP. 


-Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
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WOMAN -SUFFRAGE   VICTORY   IN   SIGHT 

'  '  '    ■    >HE  PARTICIPATION  OF  WOMEN  in  public  life 
is  assured;  mere  men  must  put  their  house  in  order 
for  the  changed  conditions,"  observed  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette  late  in  February,  before  the  suffrage  fight  really 
began  in  its  capital  city.     Two  weeks  later  the  dramatic  race  of 
Senator  Bloch  on  a  special  train  to  cast  his  vote  for  suffrage,  and 
thereby  break  the  tie,  vindicated  the  prediction  of  The  Gazette — 
and  made  West  Vu-ginia  the  thirtj-fourth  of  the  necessary  thirty- 
six  States  to  ratify  the  Suffrage  Amendment.     The  other  two 
are  concededly  a  mere  matter  of  time,  with  Delaware,  Washing- 
ton,   Vermont,    and    Connecticut    to    choose   from.     The   next 
Presidential  campaign,  we  are  told  by  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Public  Ledger,  is  likeh^  therefore  to  be  "one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  country's  history,"  and  because  women  are  a  new  and 
independent  force,  "they  may  expect  determined  opposition  to 
the  last  from  some  old-line  leaders."     At  least  five  Democratic 
candidates  for  the  Presidential  nomination,  and  as  many  Re- 
publican candidates,  are  said  to  have  been  lined  up  for  suffrage 
by  the  National  Woman's  party.     The  four  Southern  States 
which    have    not    acted    to    date — Louisiana,    Florida,    North 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee — are  said  by  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer  to  be    opposed    to   wo- 
man suffrage  because   it   would 
further   complicate    the  "vexing 
race   question"    if  woman   were 
given     the     baUot.       Alabama, 
Maryland,   Georgia,  Mississippi, 
South  Carolina,  and  Virginia  were 
not  long  in  taking  unfavorable 
action  upon  the  suffrage  question. 
The  fight  for  suffrage  has  been 
marked  by  a  series  of  swift  rati- 
fications.    The  amendment  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  June  4, 
1919,  and  in  the  months  that  have 
followed  the  fight  for  suffrage  has 
been  carried  forward  by  keen  and 
able  campaigners.    Some  editorial 
writers  now  wonder  if  women  rea- 
lize that  they  have  inherited  the 
largest  and  widest   powers   ever 
granted    to    a    people.     We  are 
given  a  glimpse  as  to  what  a  por- 
tion of  the  male  of  the  species  is 
thinking   by    The   Sun  and  New 
York  Herald: 


THE  LAST  FEW  BUTTONS  ARE  ALWAYS  THE  HARDEST. 

— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 


"It  must  be  a  matter  of  surprize  to  some  of  the  male  veterans 
of  a  hundred  political  fights  to  notice  the  ease  with  which  the 
women  are  adapting  themselves  to  convention  Conditions. 
Those  Avho  have  had  experience  in  feminine  organization  politics 
are  surpassing  themselves  in  both  strategy  and  tactics,  while  the 
youngsters  are  taking  to  the  game  as  a  duckling  takes  to  water. ' 

"No  wonder  some  of  the  old-school  politicians  are  lying  awake 
at  night  wondering  how  the  women  feel  on  certain  questions  that 
are  bound  to  prove  ticklish  very  soon.  They  are  nervous  about 
the  coming  day  when  it  will  be  said  '  as  the  women  go,  so  goes  the 
nation!'" 

"Certain  old-fashioned  politicians  who  in  the  past  made  re- 
marks which  the  ladies  can  never  condone  now  face  an  electorate 
with  an  irate  feminine  vote  working  against  them,"  saj's  the 
Nashville  Tennessean.  This  paper  reviews  the  splendid  record 
of  women  in  war-work  while  some  of  the  above  gentry  were 
"doing  nothing  for  their  country  but  make  a  few  Foiu-th  of 
Jtily  speeches."     Continues  The  Tennessean: 

"The  leaders  of  the  feminine  vote  realize  that  the  average 
woman  knows  as  much  about  politics  as  the  average  njan. 
Almost  any  good  spellbinder  can  stampede  a  group  of  men 
voters  Avho  are  not  energetic  enough  to  think  for  themselves. 
The  women,  being  new  to  the  use  of  the  ballot,  are  taking  their 
citizenship  duties  seriously  and  are  not  so  easily  inclined  to  cast 
a  ballot  for  John  Doe  because   the  latter  has  been  friendly  to 

them.  They  are  more  inclined 
to  vote  for  principles  than  for 
personalities. 

"Person  for  person,  they  are 
as  educated  as  the  average  man. 
They  are  citizens;  they  are 
property-owners;  they  did  their 
part  for  their  country  in  time  of 
war  as  nobly  as  men  did.  It  is 
only  the  poltroon,  the  misguided 
fool,  and  the  man  with  a  six- 
teenth-century mind  who  op- 
poses their  entrance  into  the 
political  arena." 

The  enfranchisement  of  women 
in  this  country  will  have  a  direct 
effect  for  good  upon  European 
peoples,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  which 
believes  our  women  "can  make 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  look  ten 
miles  taller  to  every  opprest  and 
despairing  victim  of  Old-World 
conditions."  And  it  goes  on  to 
sa\- : 

"This  year  the  women  of 
America  must  do  the  'speaking' 
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for  all  that  is  best  and  most 
promising?  and  most  idealistic  in 
her  aspirations.  The  man-vote 
we  all  know.  It  has  had  its  noblo 
passages.  It  gave  us  wonian  suf- 
frage. But  it  also  has  its  limita- 
tions, which  are  usuallj'  more  iu 
evidence.  The  women  come  to 
the  task  with  a  far  wider  belief 
in  the  possibility  of  doing  right, 
with  a  far  shorter  and  less  in- 
tense period  of  party  servitude 
behind  them,  with  an  immeasm*- 
ably  lighter  load  of  political 
])rejudices,  automatic  antagon- 
isms, and  mercenary'  objectives.'' 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Pub- 
lic Ledger  believes  women  are  a 
"detached  and  imponderable 
factor  "  in  the  politics  of  the  coun- 
try-.    We  read  further: 

"Their  triumph  is  assured. 
And  because  of  it  about  27,000,- 
000  new  votes  Avill  be  projected 
into  one  of  the  most  important 
general  elections  in  American 
historj'. 

"  Women  with  the  franchise  but 
without  previous  interest  or  ex- 
perience in  public  affairs  will  be  required  to  choose  between  issues 
that  bewilder  the  oldest  and  wisest  of  men.  And  by  the  result 
of  the  experiment  the  woman  vote  will  be  judged  and  api)raised, 
accepted  or  questioned,  for  a  generation." 

But  all  is  not  won  for  suffrage,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  con- 
clusions of  several  papers  who  still  hold  out  for  the  old  regime. 
The  Boston  Herald  calls  attention  to  the  situation  in  Ohio,  where 
a  referendum  on   the  ratification  of   the  Federal   amendment 


C"pj- lighted  liy  tlic  I'less  Publishing  C.inu'any. 

SHE   IS  LEARNING  FAST. 

— Cassel  in  the  New  York  Evening  World 


is  now  pending.  If  the  validity 
of  that  process  is  sustained  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  Ohio  will  be  withdrawn 
from  the  list  of  ratifying  States. 
There  are  twenty-two  other  refer- 
endum States,  points  out  The 
Herald,  in  which  such  action  would 
be  possible  if  the  antisuffragists 
wished  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opening.  Questions  have  been 
raised  in  Oklahoma  and  Mary- 
land, so  the  point  of  vantage  re- 
cently gained  by  the  suffragists 
can  not  be  called  a  bed  of  roses. 
Other  pitfalls  arc  said  to  exist  in 
Indiana,  Minnesota,  and  Wiscon- 
sin, and  the  leader  of  the  "Antis" 
reminds  us  that  the  legality  of 
every  ratification  should  be 
sharply  scrutinized,  in  order  to 
l)revent  "another  Hayes-Tilden 
contest  next  November." 

In  summing  up  the  seventy- 
3'ear  struggle  which  w^oman  has 
waged  that  she  might  be  enfranchised  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment, the  Pittsburg  Post  says  of  the  States  which  either  are  tardy  in 
ratifying  the  suffrage  amendment  or  have  refused  their  approval: 

"No  State  should  permit  a  situation  that  makes  it  look  as  if  it 
does  not  think  its  women  the  equal  of  those  of  other  sections.  It 
ought  to  be  made  possible  in  the  Presidential  election  this  year 
for  every  woman  in  the  country  to  make  her  views  count  as  well 
as  those  of  the  men." 


TOPICS    IN   BRIEF 


Havana  may  yet  raise  a  statue  to  Volstead.. —  Wall  Slrrci  Journal. 

But  say — who's  captain  and 


Good — that  was  tlie  purpose 


"Sail   on,  thou  mighty  ship  of  state — " 
who's  mate  ? — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

"We  will  never  forget!"  say  the  Germans. 
of  the  lesson. — Tacoma  Ledger. 

At  this  election  the    full  diiuier-pail  as  a  slogan  will  give  way  to  the 
full  limousine  tank. — Minneapolis  Journal. 

The  Prodigal  Railroads  have  returned,  and  the  shipper  may  as  well 
prepare  to  play  the  role  of  the  fatted  goat. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

A  HIGH  cast  of  living  has  its  compensations.     Tiirnips  bring  so  much 
now  tliey  can't  afford  to  put  them  in  the  horseradish. — Detroit  News. 

Lots  of  prospective  candidates  are  revolving  the  question  of  how  wot 
a  plank  must  be  before  it  become  dangerously  slippery. — Louisville  Times. 

Mir  Oliver  Lodge  says  when  the  energy  of  an  atom  is  harnessed  we 
won't  need  any  coal.     He  had  bettor 
hurry    becaase    about    all    we've    got 
loft  in  our  coal-bin  is  an  atonl. — Detroit 
News. 

The  question  for  tlic  .Mlies  is  whether 
to  occupy  Gonstantinople  or  to  b(! 
ojrupiod  with  Con-slantinoplo  for  an- 
other hundred  years. — Xew  York  En- 
ning  Post. 

LiEiTEVANT  I'ARV,  Itahuii  asiiiior, 
flies  172  miles  an  hour.  Amorican 
papas  have  to  go  something  like  thiit 
to  keep  aheaxl  of  tlic  Cost  of  Living. 
— Akron  Press. 

.And  now  the  wots  in  .Now  York 
propose  to  investigate  William  Jl. 
.Anderson.  Evidently  thoy  want  to 
learn  whore  he  gets  his  j)unch.— 
Baltimore  American. 

OvH  id.';a  of  the  millennium  is  a  time 
when  a  London  I'arliainonI  will  draw 
up  an  Irish  Homo  Rule  bill  that  will 
phrase  both  Belfast  and  Dublin. — 
Omaha  World-JIerald. 
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Even  low  shoos  are  very  high  these  days. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 
The  slogan  in  Germany  is  "God  save  the  mark!" — Mobile  Register. 

If  present  tendencies  continue,  botli  parties  will  have  to  see  that  their 
platform  planks  include  ouija  boards. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

If  prices  fail  to  faltef  in  their  upward  glide  most  of  this  winter's  flrst- 
term  overcoats  are  sui'o  of  reelection  next  fall. — Detroit  Journal. 

One  advantage  about  serving  a  term  in  the  President's  Cabinet  is  that 
it  is  often  shortened  by  extreme  inclemency. — Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

An  English  medium  says  that  beer  is  popular  in  heaven.  Possibly 
some  departed  spirit  gave  her  the  wrong  number. — Salt  Lake  Telegram. 

"I  WAS  imposed  upon  by  enemy  spies,"  laments  Joseph  Caillaux.  It 
does  beat  all,  Joseph,  how  little  trust  can  bo  placed  in  an  enemy  spy. 
— Louisville  Times. 

Russia  wants  raw  material,  says  Lcnine.     It  occurs  to  us  that  the  All- 

Ru.ssian  Soviet  Government  is  about 
the  rawest  material  anywhere  to  bo 
found. — Columbia  Record. 

Palmer  says  the  price  of  meat  has 
been  falling  for  three  months.  At  the 
same  rate  of  speed  it  should  reach 
normal  level  in  832  years. — New  Haven 

Times-Leader. 

With  Governor  Edwards's  wet  plank 
and  Colonel  Bryan's  wet  blanket  the 
San  Francisco  convention  may  flml  it  a 
little  liard  to  set  the  country  on  flro.— 
Arkansas  Democrat. 

Objecting  to  Secretary  Colby  on 
the  ground  that  he  is  not  a  i«irty  man 
is  like  objecting  to  Brigliam  "i'oung  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  not  a  married 
man. — New  York  World. 

Rents  are  said  (o  bo  increasing 
rnpidly  in  CoiiVtantinoi)K'.  If  tliey 
just  go  up  to  wlioro  the  Turks  will 
move  rather  than  i)ay,  an  international 
I)roblem  will  be  solved. — Tacoma 
Ledger. 
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THE  NEW  TRAINKU 

— Thiele  in  the  Sioux  City  Tribune. 
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FOREIGN     '     COMMENT 
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PRESIDENT   WILSON'S   CHARGE   AND   FRENCH   REPLIES 


THE  OPPOSITION  to  President  Wilson's  Peace-Treaty 
ideas,  which  has  long  been  noticeable  in  certain  Paris 
journals,  biirst  out  in  full  cry  when  Paris  read  President 
Wilson's  letter  to  Senator  Hitchcock,  Administration  leader  in 
the  American  Senate,  in  which  the  French  are  bluntly  charged 
with  imperialistic  designs.  This  accusation,  according  to  one 
Paris  dispatch,  has  "broken  the  last  bond  of  French  sympathy" 
for  the  President's  policy.  Only  among  the  Socialist  French 
press  do  we  find  downright  defenders  of  Mr.  W^ilson.  Repre- 
sentative of  their  attitude  is  the  declaration  of  the  Socialist 
leader  Longuet  in  the  Paris 
Populaire,  who  contirms  President 
Wilson's  charge  that  the  militar- 
ists and  imperialists  are  exerting 
a  dangerous  influence  on  the 
French  Government.  This  is 
contrary  to  denioci-atic  principles, 
Mr.  Longuet  points  out,  and  adds 
that  the  French  Socialists  "wel- 
come the  old  W^ilson  they  knew 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Peace 
Conference  and  are  happy  to  see 
him  again  championing  the  cause 
of  world  democracy."  In  the 
more  general  I'esentment  toward 
Mr.  Wilson,  French  editors  are 
careful  to  distinguish  between 
America's  Chief  Executive  and 
the  American  people,  and  his 
letter  has  had  the  further  effect 
of  increasing  their  warmth  of 
heart  for  the  opix)sition  majority 
in  the  American  Senate.  An 
old-time  press  opponent  of  Pres- 
ident Wilson  is  "Pertinax," 
political  editor  of  the  Echo  <le 
Paris,  who  avers  that  the  Presi- 
dent's charges  are  "aimed  at 
France  by  name,  but  at  Marshal 
Foch    by    implication."        This 

writer  goes  on  to  say  that  "the  so-called  imperialism  of  France 
consists  in  the  conviction,  fortified  by  all  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory, that,  to  guarantee  herself  against  attacks  from  Central 
Europe,  she  must  hold  the  Rhine  bridge-head^."  In  the  now 
famous  letter  to  Senator  Hitchcock,  in  which  President  Wilson 
reiterated  his  objections  to  any  attempt  by  the  United  States 
to  evade  obligation  under  Article  X  of  the  League  Covenant, 
the  offending  paragraph  on  France  reads  as  follows: 

"Throughout  the  sessions  of  the  conference  in  Paris  it  was 
evident  that  a  militaristic  party,  under  the  most  influential 
leadership,  was  seeking  to  gain  ascendency  in  the  counsels  of 
France.  They  were  defeated  then,  but  are  in  control  now.  The 
chief  arguments  advanced  in  Paris  in  support  of  the  Italian 
claims  on  the  Adriatic  were  strategic  arguments;  that  is  to  say, 
military  arguments,  which  had  at  their  back  the  thought  of  naval 
supremacy  in  that  sea.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  as  intolerant 
of  imperialistic  designs  on  the  part  of  other  nations  as  I  was  of 
such  designs  on  the  part  of  Germany." 

For  years,  "Pertinax"  asserts  in  reply,  Mr.  Wilson  has  had 
"most  convincing  proofs  of  our  pacific  desire."  He  opposed 
indefinite  occupation  of  the  Rhine  districts,  and  in  exchange 
offered  a  treaty  of  military  aissistance.    Up  to  date  French  occupa- 


tion has  been  strictly  limited,  but  "what  has  become  of  the 
treaty  of  assistance  by  which  our  renunciation  was  bought?" 
"Pertinax"  then  cites  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Wilson  by  one 
P.  B.  Noyes,  American  delegate  on  the  Inter-Allied  Rhine 
Commission,  which,  on  ]May  29,  1919,  Mr.  Wilson,  "very 
agitated,"  conimunicated  to  Mr.  Clemenceau  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Noyes  said  he  feared  that  "a  dis- 
astrous error"  was  threatened  in  the  "brutal"  plan  of  Allied 
occui)ation,  which  was  "preparing  intolerable  oppression  for 
six  million  people  during  long  years."     He  thought  that  "the 

fact  of  establishing  in  peace 
time  the  quarters  of  a  hostile 
army  in  a  country-  of  which  it  is 
mistress  and  billeting  troops  on 
the  inhabitants  will  provoke 
liatred  and  finally  lead  to  dis- 
aster." "Force,  always  force, 
must  be  the  historj^  of  such  oc- 
cupation if  it  is  prolonged  con- 
siderably," Mr.  Noyes  argued, 
and  he  went  on  to  suggest  a 
milder  plan,  which,  according  to 
"Pertinax,"  was  incorporated  in 
the  convention  signed  with  Ger- 
many, June  28,  1919,  for  the 
occupation  of  the  Rhineland,  be- 
cause at  the  meeting  on  May  29 
President  Wilson  was  "able  to 
impose  on  the  Council  four 
opinions,"  and  "Pertinax" 
continues: 

"The  plan  of  the  Council  of 
Versailles  was  reversed.  A  new 
commission.  Marshal  Foch,  Gen- 
eral Bliss,  and  General  W^ilson, 
received  imperative  orders  to 
prepare  a  new  project  on  the 
basis  of  the  American  ideas. 

"The  Germans  demanded  a 
Commissioner  of  Empire.  There 
was  given  to  them  not  only  a 
Commissioner,  but  a  Civil  Commission  of  Administration.  That 
is  to  say,  much  more  than  they  claimed.  In  these  words  Marshal 
Foch  sums  up  the  affair  to-day. 

" 'The  consequences  are  obvious.  The  Rhineland  participates 
fully  in  the  life  of  unified  Germany.  The  work  of  France  is 
compromised.' 

"After  such  an  example  of  om-  moderation  as  has  in  this  way 
been  given  to  him,  Mr.  Wilson  has  not  the  right  to  talk  of  our 
imperialism.  He  has  not  even  the  right  to  retu-e,  as  he  threatens, 
from  the  affairs  of  Europe.  He  has  intervened  in  a  matter 
affecting  our  security  in  the  highest  degree.  He  has  not  kept 
his  word.  We  have  still  the  confidence  that  sooner  or  later  the 
American  people  will  rectify  the  error  of  the  President." 

Mr.  W^ilson's  "attack"  does  not  hurt  France,  according  to  the 
Paris  Action  Frangaise,  but  puts  on  her  side  "the  most  powerful 
men  and  most  influential  party  of  the  Senate,  which,  after  all, 
controls  the  Treaty  outcome."  It  is  a  situation  that  shoiUd  be 
understood  and  this  daily  explains  that  while  Mr.  W^ilson 
"throws  us  aside  mth  disagreeable  words,"  Mr.  Lodge  "ad- 
dresses to  us  the  word  of  friendship,"  and  "it  is  not  Mr.  Wilson, 
but  Mr.  Lodge,  who  controls  the  situation."  The  Paris  Intran- 
sigeant  laments  that  the  "sick  Mr.  Wilson"  describes  as  im- 
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perialistic  and  mililaristic  "the  efforts  which  nations  attacked 
by  surprize  in  1914  are  taking  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  a 
war,"  and  the  Paris  Information  saj's  that  Avearied  France  has 
but  one  wish,  and  that  is  never  to  be  again  "at  the  mercy  of  an 
implacable  enemy,  but  without  ceasing  to  be  calm,  it  does  not 
wish  to  be  a  dupe,  and  is  resolved  to  protect  its  life."  Mr. 
Alfred  Capus,  editor  of  the  Paris  Figaro,  believes  President 
Wilson  was  ill-informed  and  -wTote  in  haste  when  he  said  that 
France  is  controlled  by  the  military  partly,  yet  "the  services 
which  President  Wilson  has  rendered  to  France  can  not  be  for- 
gotten, biit  the  mistakes  which 
he  has  made  at  our  expense,  also 
can  not  be  forgotten."  Mr. 
Stephane  Lauzanne,  editor  of  the 
Paris  Matin,  Avhich  for  many 
weeks  has  refrained  from  joining 
in  the  chorus  of  French  criticism 
of  President  Wilson  and  America, 
unbosoms  himseK  as  follows: 

"When  .Josephus  Daniels  is 
preparing  the  most  formidable 
naval  program  of  history  do  Ave 
accuse  America  of  militarism? 
When  Mr.  Wilson's  oAvn  son- 
in-law,  the  ineffable  ]McAdoo, 
speaks  of  appropriating  at  one 
blow  Bermuda,  the  Bahamas, 
and  Jamaica  to  liquidate  the  En- 
glish debt,  do  we  accuse  America 
of  imperialism? 

"Vehement  protests  ai*e  rising 
against  this  intolerable  language 
at  the  Capitol  itself.  ]Mr.  Lodge. 
Avith  his  incomparable  authority, 
has  well  reproved  Presidential 
impertinences.  We  expect  noth- 
ing less  from  the  American 
Senate.  And  let  the  American 
people  knoAv  Avell  that  they  still 
haA'e  oiu*  profound  affection  and 
our  fraternal  gratitude.  It  is 
not  their  fault  if  for  a  few 
months  more  they  have  at  their 
head  a  false  theorist  and  faulty 

idealist.  Thi'ee  times  he  has  been  solemnly  repudiated.  We 
are  certain  that  he  Avill  be  repudiated  once  more.  More  than  a 
sick  man  in  a  Avheel-chair  is  needed  to  create  a  cloud  in  the 
eternal  blue  sky  aboA^e  tAvo  sister  republics." 

The  Paris  Temps,  a  goA'ernment  organ,  regrets  Mr.  Wilson 
can  not  make  another  Aisit  to  France  to  see  how  reconstruction  of 
the  devastated  regions  absorbs  all  the  resources  of  the  nation 
and  dominates  its  policy.     Also — 

"He  Avould  see,  on  the  other  hand,  hoAv  Germany  has  received 
the  inter-Allied  conmiissi(ms  Avhieh  control  its  disarmament, 
and  how  a  campaign  is  develoi)ing  to  make  Marshal  Hindenburg 
President  of  the  common Avealth. 

"If  he  were  before  France,  Avhich  counts  on  the  Treaty  of 
Peace,  and  before  Germany,  which  is  trying  to  escape  it — before 
France,  Avhich  is  exhausting  herself  to  repair  the  ruins  of  war, 
and  before  Germany,  Avhere  a  new  war  is  openly  ])reached — the 
President  of  the  United  States  would  not  declare  that  a  military 
party  reigns  in  ?Vance,  as  he  says  in  the  public  letter  he  sent  to 
Senator  Hitchcock. 

"However,  Mr.  Wilson  Avas  at  Paris  last  year  and  he  ought 
to  knoAv  our  country.  What  memory  has  he  of  us?  'During 
all  the  time  of  the  ]*(!ace  Conference  sitting,'  he  Avrites,  'it  was 
evident  that  the  military  party  was  trying  to  take  control  in  Hk; 
councils  of  France.'  When  one;  reads  th(!  fannvell  message  Avhicli 
Mr.  Wilson  addrest  to  France,  to  thank  her  for  her  hospitality, 
one  Avoiild  not  truly  think  thai  h<!  was  tluui  conscious  of  having 
been  jm-sent  at  such  a  fight.  We  can  not  believe  that  ho  Avould 
have  hidden  his  thoughts  at  such  a  moment. 

"Has  not  the  evidence  of  which  h(!  speaks  reached  him  rather 
lat<'?     Where  did  he  get  it?" 

Whatever  criticisms  of  Mr.  Wil.son's  policies  were  made  during 
the  Peace  Conference,  the  Temps  goes  on  to  say,  were  in  line 
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Avith  his  own  principle  of  open  discussion,  and  therefore  should 
not  haA^e  given  him  offense.  As  to  militaristic  designs,  the 
Temps  remarks: 

"We  knoAV  of  but  one  militarism  in  Europe.  It  is  that  of 
Avhieh  Marshal  Hindenburg  is  the  symbol  and  of  which  Prince 
Joachim  Albrecht  of  Prussia  is  one  of  the  most  recenth-  dis- 
coA'ered  supports.  That  militarism  attacked  us  in  1914;  we 
are  living  in  1920,  still  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  which  it  accumu- 
lated on  oiu-  soil. 

"Its  fanfares  of  re  Avenge  reach  our  ears  more  and  more  fre- 
quently and  more  and  more  insolently.     If  it  did  not  crush  our 

country,  if  it  did  not  conquer  the 
lest  of  Europe,  if  the  peoples  of 
the  Avorld  are  free,  to  whom  is 
the  credit  due?  To  our  military 
leaders  it  is  due.  If  a  ncAV  menace 
arises  on  the  other  side  of  the 
iihine,  on  Avhom  Avould  the  world 
rely  to  conquer  it?  On  our  mili- 
tary chiefs  it  Avould  rely.  We 
will  not  tolerate  anj'  one's  speak- 
ing lightly  of  them. 

"American  opinion  feels  it 
lias  been  deceived  and  it  has 
reacted  at  once.  We  are  happy 
1o  note  the  sympathy  which  is 
being  extended  to  us,  and  not- 
ably the  Avords  spoken  in  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Lodge.  Our 
friends  of  the  United  States  may 
be  certain  that  nothing  will  ever 
make  us  forget  the  bonds  between 
the  two  countries  nor  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  American  fighters 
who  died  to  stop  the  German 
offensive  near  Paris,  and  to 
hurl  back  the  invader  along  the 
ISIeuse. 

"Not  only  do  we  remember, 
but  Ave  look  ahead.  Whoever 
thinks  knoAvs  that  the  United 
States  and  France  Avill  have  in 
future  more  powerful  reasons 
than  CA^er  to  live  in  close  accord. 
If  President  Wilson  Avishes  to 
help  to  that  end  he  will  speak  to 
France  in  language  more  con- 
formable to  the  desires  of  our  countrj^  and  of  his." 

The  Paris  Journal  des  Debats  also  charges  that  Mr.  Wilson  is 
A'ery  wrong  in  saying  that  the  military  party  is  in  power  in 
France.  The  party  in  poAver  is  the  "party  of  order  which  pas- 
sionately desires  to  heal  the  Avounds  of  the  country  and  protect 
it  against  ncAV  aggressions."  If  Mr.  Wilson  had  organized  a 
League  of  Nations  Avhich  constituted  "an  effective  protection 
against  the  powers  of  deceit  and  of  prey,  French  patriots  .would 
ne\'er  have  sought  for  another  combination."  Again,  if  some 
seem  to  go  too  far,  "the  fault  is  Mr.  Wilson's,"  and  Ave  read: 

"Mr.  Wilson  declares  he  can  not  permit  any  reserve  to  Article 
X.  He  considers  this  articl<>  as  the  sacred  arch  of  the  mnv  order 
of  earthly  affairs.  In  this  he  fools  himself.  This  rampart  is 
only  a  scrap  of  paper.  Article  X  says  that  in  ease  of  aggression 
the  Council  shall  advise  iipoii  how  to  assure  execution  of  the 
obligation  under  it.  But  it  negl(>cts  all  sanctions.  The  Council 
shall  'advise!'  Good  idea!  The  Council  must  begin  by  agreeing 
and  then  formulate  its  opinion.  This  done,  1li(>v<'  is  no  means 
of  execution. 

"In  spite  of  the  pressing  requests  of  the  French  delegation,  the 
American  dtOegation  constantly  and  Avith  eiuTgy  ()i)posed  the 
idea  tiiat  the  Council  of  the  L(>ague  of  Nations  should  he  iuA^ested 
Avith  material  power  to  slop  aggressions.  In  case  of  aggression 
the  Council  shall  deliberate!     What  a  guaranty! 

"In  reality  the  famous  Lodge  res(>rAati()ii  changes  nothing  in 
Article  X.  It  says  that  the  United  States  may  (hicide  for  or 
against  intervention.  That  is  to  say,  the  American  delegate 
to  the  Council  can  proclaim  for  or  against  in(erv(>ntion.  But 
that  already   is   provided  in  Article  X. 

"Mr.  Wilson  has  faith,  in  the  force  of  verbal  stipulations, 
aboA'e  all,  in  his  own  words.     \n  his  ej'os  the  word  'Wilsoiiian' 
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suffices  for  all.     That  is  his  fundamental  error.     It  makes  him 
unjust  toward  his  compatriots  and  the  associated  Powers. 

"To  tell  the  truth,  he  has  had  no  new  ideas  since  that  epoch, 
so  far  away  now,  when  he  proposed  his  fourteen  points.  Written 
at  a  moment  when  everything  was  confused  in  Europe,  these 
fourteen  points  ought  to  have  been  adapted  to  the  new  situation 
created  by  factory.  Mr.  Wilson  ought  to  have  done  this  him- 
self and  proclaimed  it  publicly.  He  shut  himself  up  like  a 
mute.  He  first  brutally  violated  his  fourteen  points.  He  worked 
in  darkness  and  tAvilight." 


(( 


HAMBURG  A   STRANGLED   CITY 

Y  FIELD   IS  THE   WORLD,"   the  proud  device 


M 


of  the  famous*  Hamburg-American  Line,  which 
was  the  boast  of  Hamburg,  one  of  the  world's  three 
greatest  ports,  has  been  changed  to  "Have  you  seen  our  empty 
harbors?  "  This  is  the  report  of  correspondents  who  have  visited 
the  port  which  might  have  outrivaled  her  only  competitors, 
London  and  New  York,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  war.  Of  the 
two  hundred  great  ocean-fliers  that  once  flew  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line's  pennant,  writes  a  Hambui-g  correspondent  of 
the  London  Evening  Standard,  "to-day  not  one  is  left,"  for  the 
war  has  dealt  as  severely  with  Germany's  merchant  marine 
as  it  has  mth  the  German  Navy.  When  this  correspondent 
asked  Director  Hiildermann,  of  the  company,  how  he  was  going  to 
rebuild  the  fleet,  Herr  Hiildermann  pointed  to  a  copj'  of  the 
Peace  Treaty,  and  said: 

"We  have  been  left  Avith  nothing — just  a  few  little,  unim- 
portant ships  and  barges.  At  the  outbreak  of  war  two-thu-ds 
of  our  huge  fleet  Avere  in  foreign  ports  and  were  interned  and 
have  been  confiscated,  one-third  Avas  in  Hamburg  and  has  been 
handed  over  to  the  x\llies — those  of  them  not  sunk  during  the 
war!     Our  future  is  black,  indeed." 

The  ships  now  in  com'se  of  construction,  IleiT  Hiildermann 
stated  further,  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  Allies  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Treaty.  The  Bismarck — sister  si±\p  to  the 
Vaterland — a  ship  of  fifty  thousand  tons  gross,  is  noAV  thi'ee- 
quarters  finished,  and  Herr  Hiildermann  regretfully  confessed  that 
this  "biggest  ship  in  the  Avorld"  "avIU  not  be  ours — but  yours." 
There  is  also  a  tAventy-thousand-ton  ship  named  Tirpitz,  which 
Avas  destined  for  the  South-American  trade,  but  this  also  goes 
to  the  Allies.  As  to  the  future  Herr  Hiildei'mann  is  quoted  as 
f  olloAvs : 

"I  do  not  know.  Times  are  desperate.  All  I  can  say  is 
that  we  are  going  to  face  the  music  and  start  again  as  a  very 
small  company,  try  hard  to  get  ships  made,  and  perhaps  Avork 
in  conjunction  with  other  lines.  The  question  of  tonnage  is  very 
difficult.  It  depends  ixpon  the  ability  of  German  shipyards  to 
turn  out  ships;  the  coal  question  is  acute,  the  falling  mark 
threatens  us^strangles  us — as  it  will  strangle  the  whole  of 
Germany's  commercial  i-econstruction  iinless  something  is 
speedily  done." 

Referring  to  rumors  in  Hamburg  that  Americans  had  obtained 
a  big  interest  in  his  line,  Herr  Hiildermann  said: 

"You  can  deny  them  emphatically.  You  can  also  state  that 
a  week  or  so  ago  we  created  a  new  preferred  stock  and  so  altered 
the  articles  of  association  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  group  to 
buy  or  obtain  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Hamburg-American 
Line.  No,  sn-,  the  Hamburg-American  Line  is  German  and 
will  continue  to  be  German! 

"The  work  of  rebuilding  German  shipping  will  be  the  Avork  of  a 
lifetime.  We  have  seen  days  of  prosperity  and  have  made  and 
lost  the  largest  passenger-fleet  in  the  AA'orld.  Is  it  not  your 
Kapling  who  says  something  about  the  man  who  'starts  again 
at  his  beginning,  and  never  breathes  a  word  about  his  loss"? 
It  is,  indeed,  a  very  hard  thing  to  do,  but  Ave  are  in  that  position." 

It  is  suggested  in  some  quarters  that  the  rumors  above 
mentioned  may  have  resulted  from  the  proposal  of  the  Hambmg- 
American  Line,  as  reported  in  Washington  dispatches,  that  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  take  over  its  sixty  former  serAaees 
to  northern  Europe,   the  Mediterranean,  South  America,  and 


the  Orient.  The  Shipping  Board  is  said  to  favor  instead  an 
arrangement  whereby  a  private  American  company,  or  perhaps  a 
group  of  companies,  should  take  over  the  former  business 
of  the  Ha^mburg-American  Line,  while  the  Shipping  Board 
itself  Avould  assist  these  companies  in  getting  whilom  German 
business  under  the  American  flag  by  selling  or  chartering  to 
them  the  ships  required.  Washington  dispatches  further  relate 
that  under  this  plan  the  American  companies  ' '  Avould  enter  into 
a  kind  of  Avorking  partnership  with  the  Hamburg-American 
Company,"  in  which  the  latter  "Avould  furnish  the  docks,  ship- 
ping information,  and  good-will  necessary  to  make  the  business 
successful  and  the  American  concerns  A\'ould  furnish  the  ships." 
To  understand  how  abject  is  the  state  of  this  once  imperious 
city,  a  Hamburg  corresi:)ondent  of  the  Paris  Temps  recalls  that 
it  had  become  the  richest  city  in  Germany  and  th'e  heads  of  the 
business  men  had  been  fairly  turned  by  its  incredible  growth. 
When  the  war  broke  out  they  were  as  blind  about  political 
questions  as  were  the  Berlin  intelligentsia,  and  they  saw  in  war 
only  another  instrument  for  Avorld-expansion  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth.  Each  "victory"  increased  their  confidence  so 
that  it  became  their  habit  to  chuckle  among  themselves,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Scandinavian  witnesses,  and  say:  "Wait 
and  see  the  handsome  pile  we  are  going  to  make  out  of  this 
war."     Strangely  enough,  this  correspondent  Avrites — 

"The  revolution  began  in  the  maritime  cities  and  in  the  fleet 
itself,  thus  ironically  realizing  the  imperial  propliecy  of  William 
11.,  'Our  future  lies  upon  the  AA'ater.'  After  four  years  of  illu- 
sion and  dreams  of  a  wholh'  different  ending  to  the  war,  Ham- 
burg aAvoke  to  an  awesome  and  inexorable  reality.  Never  were 
high  hopes  cast  so  Ioav,  and  ncA'er  did  a  city  that  rose  so  swiftly 
to  fortune  sink  so  fast  in  the  turn  of  events.  Hamburg  has 
suffered  more  than  any  other  German  commercial  port.  During 
the  war  Liibeck,  Stettin,  and  Kiel  were  able  to  transact  a  certain 
amount  of  shipping  in  the  Baltic  despite  the  blockade;  but 
Germany's  flrst  port,  posted  as  it  were  face  to  face  with  En- 
gland, A\ias  obliged  to  suspend  navigation.  Her  population, 
Avhich  Avas  AA^hoUy  dependent  on  the  port's  business,  Avas  harder 
hit  by  the  disastrous  outcome  of  the  war  than  that  of  Berlin 
or  any  other  city.  ...  It  is  at  Hamburg  that  one  can  actually 
see  the  downfall  of  Germany." 

Altho  the  day  of  armistice  -has  long  since  gone  by,  Ave  are  told 
that  the  return  of  activity  in  the  port  is  hardly  noticeable,  and 
only  a  small  number  of  ships  lie  alongside  the  deserted  wharves. 
This  informant  goes  on  to  saj'  tfiat  many  of  the  sailors  had  to 
find  a  new  means  of  livelihood,  and  that  from  Hambm'g  alone 
about  a  hundred  thousand  of  them  were  scattered  in  every 
direction.  Traveling  through  Germany  you  will  come  across 
them  at  Munich,  at  Dresden,  and  in  Berlin,  wearing  then*  old 
uniforms,  noAV  soiled  and  mended,  and  trying  to  make  a  living 
as  street-venders  of  cigarets,  fruits,  and  newspapers.  The  sea- 
faring people  who  have  remained  in  Hamburg  are  in  worse  case, 
for  they  must  wander  about  picking  up  odd  jobs  that  offer,  so 
that  it  may  be  said  the  "end  of  the  imperial  epoch  marks  for 
German  sailors,  exiled  from  the  seas,  absolute  ruin,  ■  almost 
death."     This  Temps  correspondent  continues: 

"Yet  bad  as  conditions  are  in  Hamburg,  everywhere  there 
is  hope  of  a  naval  resurrection  in  Germany.  .  .  .  One  prospect 
that  greets  their  eyes  is  future  important  business  AAdth  Bohemia 
and  the  ncAV  Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  thanks  to  the  waterAA'aj^ 
of  the  Elbe  and  its  fleet.  Also  much  is  expected  in  raw  mateiials 
from  Russia,  which,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  exchange  faA'ors 
Germany,  can  be  bought  at  a  very  low  price.  Finally,  and  of 
high  importance,  the  mental  focus  of  the  workers  has  been 
greatly  changed  latterly.  At  first  they  were  beguiled  by  the 
promise  of  a  quick  socialization  of  maritime  plants.  They 
piled  strike  upon  strike  to  hasten  this  conclusion.  But  one 
observes  a  distinct  change  among  them  in  the  direction  of 
common  sense.  .  .  .  HoAA'ever  favorable  the  signs,  the  outlook 
remains  somber  and  nothing  justifies  one  in  predicting  a  proximate 
return  of  the  old  boom  days.  A  remarkable  combination  of 
circumstances  will  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  dream  of  Ger- 
man ship-builders,  '^My  field  is  the  world,'  shall  ever  again  be- 
come realized."  • 
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A   \^  AY   TO    WIN   SOUTH   AMERICA 

GOOD     WILL    AND     COOPERATION     between     the 
United  States  and  the  republics  of  South  America  can 
best  be  estal)Iished  by  service  it  is  easy  for  Americans 
to  render,  remarks  the   Quito   Comercio,  which  points  to  the 
renovated  city  of  Guaj-aquil,  Ecuador,  as  a  proof  of  this  state- 
ment.   Guayaquil  has  been  rid  of  the  jellow-fever  plague  which 
harassed   it    from    1S42   until    the  last   case   was    registered  in 
March  of  1919.     The  clean-up  campaign  in  the  city  began  toward 
the  end  of   1918  and  was  con- 
ducted with  such  rapidity'   that 
within,  four  months  the  terrible 
scourge    luid    disajipeared.      The 
fact    of    lasting    importance    to 
^Vmericans  about  this  regeneration 
of  a  South-American  city  is  that 
it    was    effected    thi-ough    funds 
pro\'ided     by     the     Rockefeller 
Foundation  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  General  Gorgas,  of  Panama 
Canal     fame     and      permanent 
director    of   the    Rockefeller  In- 
ternational  Health  Board.     Au- 
thorities of  thelatter  organization, 
we   are   adAdsed,    deprecate   an,\- 
claim  to  more  than  just  credit 
for  the  single  work  of  the  Health 
Boai'd  in  ridding  Guayaquil  of 
tlie    3'ellow-fever    scourge;     and 
they  are  inclined  to  feel  that  in 
some    cases    they    receive    more 
than  their  due  in  the  verj'  grate- 
ful appreciation  of  Ecuadorians. 
As  assistants  General  Goi'gas  had 
two     intelligent     and     energetic 
men,  remarks  El  Comercio — Dr. 
Connor,    who   lias   already-   done 
valuable   work   of    sanitation   in 
Panama,    and     an     Ecuadorian, 

Senor  Castillo,  editor  of  El  Telegrafo,  who  \\aged  energetic 
publicitj'  in  favor  of  the  Guayaquil  project,  for  which  it  was 
necf^ssary  to  rouse  public  enthusiasm  as  well  as  to  combat 
ignorance.  El  Comercio  iiifonns  us  that  General  Gorgas  was 
ably  seconded  by  the  city  authorities,  and  in  lauding  his  sanitary 
work  in  Guayaquil  assures  us  that: 

"It  can  not  but  produce  most  im])ortant  results  in  the  future 
of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  which  hitherto  has  been  rarely 
\i.sited  by  American  business  men  and  commercial  travelers, 
largely  because  of  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever,  which,  of  course, 
was  an  obstacle  also  to  European  emigrants.  But  now  Guayaquil 
l)oasts  of  streets  jjaved  with  asphalt,  a  jjerfect  sui)plj'  of  water, 
a  modern  system  of  drainage,  tlie  api)Iication  of  sanitary  methods 
in  schools  and  {)ul)lic  buildings,  and  tlie  elimination  of  the 
mosquito  from  the  city  and  environs.  It  is  like  Panama  and 
Havana,  a  tropical  city  disinfected,  regenerated,  and  habitable." 

El  Coiiicrrio  goes  on  to  say  that  unquestional)lj'  the  greatest 
glory  for  tlie  transformation  of  Guayaquil  belongs  to  the 
Kocktjfeller  Foundation,  whidi  furnished  the  funds,  and  we  read: 

"The  Guayaquil  municipality  will  have  to  settle  only  for  the 
annual  cost  of  th(^  up-kee))  of  tlie  work  already  begun.  This  is 
tlie  first  tinu!  that  a  disinterested  foreign  institution  of  a  philan- 
thropic character  has  taken  uj)on  itself  the  task  of  cleaning  a 
city  and  i)ort  in  a  country  wliich  has  been  unable  or  has  not  cared 
to  perform  such  toil  on  its  own  account.  This  act  will  make 
many  friends  for  the  United  States  in  other  South-American 
nipublics,  wlierc  it  will  b(;  seen  that  IIh-  Americans  are  capable 
of  soinetliing  mon-  than  seeking  a  market  for  their  goods  as  mere 
business  men.  It  shows  that  they  can  also  render  great  and 
useful  se-rvice.  By  tliis  act  the  Rockefelle*  Institute  has  done 
more  U)  fix  American  solidarity  than  all  the  Pan-American 
congresses  with  their  speeches  and  hospitality, " 


AVIIAT   GKK.MAAY   SEES   ON   THE   TIIKONE   OV  Jl  STICE 

— Kladdcraddtsih  (Berlin) . 


That  this  will  not  be  the  last  favor  Spanish-American  nations 
may  expect  from  other  American  institutions  is  the  eon\action 
of  El  Comercio,  which  adds: 

"While  there  are  South- American  republics  rich  enough  and 
advanced  enough  not  to  need  such  American  cooperation,  there 
are  others  so  poor  as  to  be  forced  to  demand  it;  and  some  of 
them  are  in  need  of  a  kind  of  temporal  control  along  political 
lines  to  save  them  from  dictatorships,  anarchy,  and  bank- 
ruptcy. Three  years  ago  there  was  mention  of  a  project  to 
found  in  various  South-American  republics  educational  estab- 
lishments   similar    to    Robert    College,    at    Constantinople,    an 

institution  wliich  enjoj^s  great 
fame  in  the  Orient  and  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  This 
college,  which  is  supported  by 
American  organizations,  some  of 
which  are  lay  and  some  relig- 
ious, is  a  center  for  the  spread  of 
democratic  ideals  as  well  as  for 
giving  instruction  in  scientific 
and  industrial  courses.  Many 
men  who  to-day  are  occuj)ying 
important  posts  i*n  the  Balkan 
states  and  are  good  friends  of 
the  United  States  owe  their 
education  to  Robert  College. 
The  advantages  proceeding  from 
a  Robert  College  in  each  of 
the  Spanish-American  republics 
where  education  is  lagging  are 
obAHOus.  In  such  an  institution 
poor  young  men  who  can  not 
travel  to  the  United  States  or  to 
Europe  might  become  engineers, 
cliemists,  architects,  teachers, 
etc.  Above  all,  thej^  would  ob- 
tain a  perfect  knowledge  of 
English,  for  all  instruction  would 
be  given  in  that  language,  and 
a  love  of  political  liberty  and 
democratic  institutions.  What 
is  more,  they  would  learn  prop- 
erly to  judge  'machete  generals' 
of  irresponsible  political  parties 
and  of  revolutions  started  from 
predatory  motives.  These  young 
men  would  constitute  an  ele- 
ment of  political  regeneration 
at  home;  and  they  would  be  as  good  friends  to  the  United  States 
as  are  the  graduates  of  Robert  College." 


AIDING  WAR-CRIMINALS   TO    ESCAPE 

A  IDING  WAR-CRIMINALS  TO  ESCAPE  would  have 
/-^  meant  death  to  any  participant  in  war-daj^s,  but  in 
-*-  -^  peace  times  such  aid  may  be  rendered. by  the  Allied 
statesmen  and  result  only  in  impotent  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
Allied  nations.  We  find  such  bitter  reflection  as  this  cropping 
out  here  and  there  in  the  Allied  press  at  the  agreement  that 
Germany  is  to  prosecute  German  war-criminals  before  the  High 
Court  of  Leipzig  instead  of  delivering  them  up  to  a  court  of 
Allied  judges.  Then  there  are  critics  who  rather  sneer  at  the 
climb-down  of  the  Entente  governments  in  waiving  the  demand  of 
surrender  they  once  made  with  such  bravado.  As  the  London 
Evening  Standard  remarks,  the  Allies  can  not  be  said  to  "cut  a 
very  brilliant  figure"  either  in  their  handling  of  the  case  of  the 
e.x-Kaiser  or  that  of  the  lesser  German  war-criminals.  If  Hol- 
land was  to  be  forced  to  surrend(>r  the  ex-Kaiser,  this  London 
daily  maintains,  tlni  demand  should  have  been  made  "at  the 
time  of  his  flight,  when  the  whole  forces  of  the  Allies  werp  em- 
battled, when  feeling  against  this  man  was  at  its  full  height, 
and  when  probably  even  in  Germany  indignation  at  his  execution 
or  imprisonment  would  have  been  powerless  to  affect  materially 
the  popular  resentment  against  him  as  an  expensive  failure." 
So  also  the  Allies  should  have  demanded  then  and  there  "as  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  j)eace,"  the  handing 
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over  of  a  small  number  of  typical  criminals  whose  guilt  required 
a  minimum  of  proof.  Yet  The  Evening  Standard  thinks  it  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  a  trial  before  a  German  tribunal  would 
be  "pure  farce,"  for  "law  is  law  all  the  world  over,  and  there  are 
certain  limits  beyond  which  the  most  unjust  of  judges  can  not 
go."  In  sharp  contradiction  to  so  hopeful  a  view,  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle  observes: 

"The  German  courts  during  the  last  twelve  months  have  shown 
not  only  by  their  farcical  trial  of  the  Fryatt  ease,  but  still  more 
by  their  acquittal  of  notorious  murderers  Avho  had  acted  for  the 
Government  against  the  'Reds,'  tliat  they  submit  slavishly  to 
militarj'  dictation.  Even  if  the  Supreme  Court  at  Leipzig  were 
better,  and  did  justice  to  isolated  criminals  like  the  .sinkers  of 
hospital  ships,  what  sort  of  a  political  cAent  are  the  Leipzig 
trials  of  Hindenburg,  Ludendorff,  and  ]\Lickensen  likelj'  to 
constitute?" 

To  the  London  Daili/  News  it  has  always  seemed  clear  that 
"if  these  people  are  to  be  tried — ^as  many  of  them  undoubtedly 
should  be — the  proper  court  would  be  neither  an  enefny  court 
nor  a  court  of  nationals  (for  both  must  be  influenced  by  feelings 
not  germane  to  the  issue),  but  a  court  of  ncutnds,  or,  failing  that, 
perhaps  a  mixed  court."  With  some  irony  tht;  JNlanchester 
Guardian  congratulates  the  Allied  statesmen  on  tlie  agilily  they 
have  shown  in  getting  themselves  out  of  Ihe  (angl<>  they  had  got 
themselves  into  with  the  problem  of  tht;  German  A\ai"-crimina]s. 
It  points  out  that  the  acceptance  of  the  German  proposal  that 
the  war-criminals  be  tried  before  the  German  high  court  at 
Leipzig  indicates  the  resourceful  mind  .of  j\Ir.  Lloyd  George,  and 
considers  it  meet  that  a  skilful  evasion  of  most  of  tlie  dit^iculties 
involved  in  these  postwar  trials  should  be  credited  to  him  as  he 
is  chiefly  accountable  for  the  whole  project  of  having  them. 
This  newspaper  points  out  that — 

"The  Allies  do  not,  indeed,  surrender  the  right  of  trial  by  their 
own  courts-martial  shoidd  they  not  be  satisfied  with  the  handling 
of  the  business  bj'  the  Leipzig  Court,  but  having  once  succeeded 
in  shelving  a  very  awkward  charge  they  Avill  certainly  be  in  no 
hurry  to  take  it  on  again. 

"The  rea.sons  for  this  decision  are  manifest  and  strong.  To 
begin  with,  it  had  become  manifest — it  was  prettj'  manifest  all 
along — that  no  German  Government  could  comply  Avith  the 
demand  for  the  stirrender  of  such  a  list  as  was  presented  to  it 
and  live.  It  was  also  manifest  that  if  we  destroyed  the  existing 
German  Government  it  coxdd  only  be  succeeded  by  one  much 
more  extreme,  either  militarist  and  reactionary,  plotting  a  res- 
toration, or  else  Communistic  and  revolutionary,  seeldng  the 
overthrow  of  the  existing  social  order  in  Germany.  Neither 
could  establish  itself  Avithout  A-iolent  oi^position,  and  the  only 
result  of  our  intervention  would  thus  be  to  plunge  Germany  into 
the  agonies  of    ci^nl  war.     Good-by    then  to  peace  in  Europe;' 


HELP  YOUHSEI.F  TO  THE  PORCUPINE. 

"  Hand  that  over    to 


want   it,    take   it 


DUTCH  SYMPATHY. 

German  Fritz  (to  the  Court)—"  I  thank  you  for  demanding  our  'war-criminals.'     You  have  gon-: 
so  far  you  win  pubUc  sympathy  for  me."  _Or  Amsi'-rdcmni'-r  (Amste-dnm). 


good-by  also  to  the  remotest  prospect  of  indemnities  or  anj-'other 
sort  of  payments.  The  prospect  was  not  attractive,  and  the 
Allies  have  done  well  and  wisely  to  avoid  it." 

The  Belfast  Northern  Whig  attributes  the  bungling  of  the  case  of 
the  war-criminals  to  the  fact  that  there  Avas  a  division  of  opinion 
among  the  Allies,  Avhich  it 
describes  as  foUoAvs: 

"Great  Britain  is  more 
interested  in  the  trial  of  the 
ex-Kaiser  than  of  the  lesser 
criminals.  France  is  ap- 
parently indifferent  to  the 
ex-Kaiser's  fate,  but  ex- 
ceedingly stirred  about  the 
Avrong-doings  of  his  soldiers. 
America  seems  to  take  no 
interest  in  either  the  Kaisei- 
or  his  subordinates.  The 
upshot  of  these  conflicting- 
currents  of  opinion  is  that 
all  the  criminals  seem  likely 
to  escape,  and  that  Germany 
]ias''been  taught  that  she  can 
get  out  of  her  Treaty  obli- 
gations by  CA'asion  and 
opposition." 

Dr.,  Bernhard  Dernburg. 
remembered  in  America  a< 
the  torch-bearer  of  the  Ger- 
man light  that  failed,  sees 
in  the  demand  for  the  Avar- 
criminals  another  expression 
of  Clemenceau's  hate  of 
nrauy  3- ears'  duration. 
What  Germany,  "united 
Germanj,"  thinks  of  this 
requirement,  he  Avrites  in 
the  Berliner  Tagehlnti,  one 
of  the  ncAvspapers  supprest  in  the  Junker  Aveek-end  revolution, 
AA'as  known  in  Paris  as  long  ago  as  the  days  of  Weimar,  Avhen 
Germany's  republican  goA^ernment  Avas  AA'hipt  into  shape.  He 
tells  us  further — 

"If  i3ea(!e  had  been  I'tudly  desired  it  Avoidd  liaAe  been  easy  to, 
copie  to  a  point  of  understanding  in  making  up  this  list  of 
persons  demanded  from  Germanjr.  To  be  sure,  the  surrender 
of  Germans  to  a  foreign  court  Avhere  the  plaintiff  would  be  both 
judge  and  executioner  Avoidd  in  any  e\'ent  have  been  denied. 
But  there  was  a  Avay  that  might  haA'e  been  followed  to  furnish 
all  those  Avho  had  positivelj^  been  guilty  of  transgressions  against 
the  laws  and  customs  of  war  as  set  down  by  the  rules  of  the  Hague 

Convention,  for  we  Germans  ourseh'es 
haA'e  Avished  to  punish  such  guilty  ones 
and  haA'e  plainly  uttered  ourselves  to 
this  effect  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
And  Avhat  is  more,  we  haA'e  prepared  the 
necessary  apparatus  for  bringing  them 
to  justice.  But  it  is  plain  that  there  was 
no  thought  of  reaching  a  just  reckoning, 
and  that  neither  peace  nor  justice,  but 
matters  entirely  foreign  to  them  Avere 
pivotal  in  the  preparation  of  the  mon- 
strous list." 

That  this  game  was  a  dangerous  one,  not 
only  for  Germany  but  also  for  France  and 
the  other  Allied  Powers,  we  ai'e  told,  was 
knoAvn  even  among  Germany's  enemies, 
and  by  some  men  of  international  repute 
Avho  could  not  be  accused  of  any  great 
fondness  for  Germany.  Dr.  Dernburg 
makes  mention  of  Mr.  Vanderlip-,  Mr. 
Bullitt,  Mr.  Keynes,  Sir  George  Paish,  and 
others,  who  raised  their  Aoices  in  AA^arn- 
ing  on  this  point  at  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, but  Avdthout  aA^ail. 


Mari.vnne 
nie!  " 

Fritz — "If   you 
yourself." 

— De  Notcnkroker  (Amsterdam). 


WAR  AND   AUTOCRACY 


THAT  AUTOCRACY  and  war  have  been  mutually 
favorable,  and  that  both  show  a  decided  decline  since 
the  sixteenth  centiu-j',  are  the  interesting  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  Frederick  Adams  Wood,  lecturer  on  biology  in 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  in  a  statistical 
studj'^  of  liistorical  data  pertaining  to  the  last  five  centuries, 
given  in  Tlie  Scientific  Manihly  (Lancaster,  Pa.,  ISIarch).  Mr. 
Wood  admits  that  picking  out  autocrats  is  a  somewhat  ticklish 
business.  If  the  selection  had  been  made  by  other  hands 
or  on  some  other  system,  the  results  of  the  investigation  might 
have  changed.  Yet  Mr.  Wood  thinks  he  has  been  fair  and 
that  there  Avould  be  little  chance  for  a  complete  reversal  of 
his  conclusions.  He  has  stuck  to  royal  autocrats  and  has  left 
out  men  like  CromweU,  for  he  confesses  that  if  he  had  included 
them  he  should  not  have  known  exactly  where  to  stop.  So  the 
"Protectors,"  "consuls,"  and  aU  the  rest  are  dropt^also  the 
Presidents.     Says  Mr.  Wood: 

"The  following  twenty  monarchs  are  given  in  their  order  of 
eminence  judged  solely  as  great  autocrats:  Napoleon,  Frederick 
the  Great,  Peter  the  Great,  Selim  I.  of  Turkey,  Suleiman  the 
Magnificent,  Ivan  the  Terrible,  Louis  XL  of  France,  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden, T^harles  V.  (the  Emperor),  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
Philip  Augustus,  Louis  IX.  of  France,  Henry  VIII.  of  England, 
Ivan  III.  of  Russia,  Henry  IV.  of  France,  William  II.  (the  late 
Kaiser),  the  Great  Elector  of  Brandenburg. 

"It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  order  within  the  group  is 
important,  or  that  there  is  any  intention  of  conveying  the  idea 
that  each  one  of  these  persons  whose  name  appears  ahead  of 
some  other  person  is  known  to  be  a  greater  autocrat.  Every 
reader  through  personal  preference  would  rearrange  this  list; 
but  any  rearrangement  within  the  first  ten,  or  within  the  second 
ten,  would  make  no  difference.  If  many  were  transferred  from 
high  to  low  positions,  or  if  great  changes  of  inclusion  and  ex- 
clusion were  made,  then  important  differences  in  the  conclusions 
might  result.  It  seems  unlikely  that  such  wholesale  changes 
could  be  justified." 

Mr.  Wood  gives  a  list  of  the  sixtj^-two  sovereign  rulers  whom  he 
selects  as  especially  representative  of  autocratic  sway.  To  the  first 
thirty  he  gives  ranking  numbers,  tho  he  says  that  these  must 
be  considered  only  as  tentative  and  approximate.  That  this 
arrangement  in  a  series  has  a  value  seems  to  be  interestingly 
illustrated  in  his  research,  for,  if  the  sovereigns  had  not  been 
graded,  the  discovery  would  not  have  been  made  that  European 
history  furnishes  actual  eAddence  that  great  autocrats  are 
especially  associated  with  periods  of  warfare.     He  goes  on: 

"If  we  consider  only  the  evidence  drawn  from  the  entire  sixty- 
two  autocrats,  we  find  914.5  years  of  war  out  of  a  total  of  1,779 
years  of  reign.  This  is  51 .4  per  cent.,  and  is  only  slightly  greater 
than  the  average  number  of  years  of  war  per  century  ,  .  .  which 
is  48.5.  But  if  we  consider  only  the  thirty  leading  autocrats,  we 
find  that  the  average  rises  to  57.5  war-years  per  century,  or 
505.5  out  of  983.  For  the  leading  twenty  the  average  is  54.2, 
and  for  th(!  t«m  greatest  the  average  is  63.4  years  of  war  per  century. 
The  totals  here  are  212.5  years  out  of  335.  These  figures  are 
larg«!  (inoiigh  to  be  significant.  Here  is  shown  a  rise  of  roughly 
50  per  c(!nt.  for  tlie  most  autocratic  p(^riods  as  against  the  com- 
paratively non-autocraticperiods,  of  which  there  are  about  three 
htindrerl,  and  whose  war-record  must  have  been  a  lit*tle  less  than 
48.5  years  per  century.  •     .  .,    . 

"The  true  correlation  between  autocrats  and  war  must  be 
somewhat  higluir  than  is  ln-n;  indicated,  since  oftentimes  demo- 
cratic nations  have  been  unwillingly  drawn  into  confiicts  against 
autocracy,  as  was  the  case  in  tho  Napoleonic  period  and  in  the 
late  world-war.  In  this  way  non-autocratic  periods  must  get 
more  years  of  war  than  would  have  Ixten  the  case  if  all  countries 
had  always  been  free  from  gr(>at  autocrats. 


"If  we  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  question  and  study  the 
democracies  themselves,  it  appears  that  their  periods  occupied  in 
warfare  have  been  somewhat  less  in  total  duration  than  the 
aA'erage.  There  have  not  been  many  eras  of  real  democracy  in 
European  history,  but  there  have  been  times  when  nations  have 
been  more  democratic  than  at  other  times.  England  has,  for 
instance,  been  largely  governed  by  the  voice  of  the  people  during 
recent  generations.  The  same  is  true  of  many  European  nations 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  this  century,  and  es- 
pecially its  last  half,  that  shows  the  maximuni  years  of  peace. 

"If  we  take  out  for  study  all  periods  in  wliich  no  monarch  or 
regent  recognized  as  ruling  and  the  nation  is  theor«>tically  a 
'republic,'  'commonwealth,'  'consulate,'  or  designated  by  some 
such  word,  we  have  a  definite  criterion  for  inclusion  and  can 
express  our  results  numerically 

"The  total  of  all  these  years  of  democratic  control  is  one 
hundred  and  sixty-three.  The  total  j-ears  of  war  are  seventy- 
two.  This  is  44.2  per  cent.  It  is  somewhat  less  than  the 
total  for  all  autocratic  regimes,  which  was  51.4  per  cent.  It  is 
considerably  less  than  tlie  average  for  the  first  ten,  which  was 
found  to  be  63.4.  Furthermore ,  in  the  instances  where  the 
democratic  forms  of  government  have  been  associated  wath  an 
extremely  high  percentage  of  warfare,  these  popular  governments 
represent  beginnings  in  this  practise  of  political  control.  Also 
England  during  'The  Commonwealth',  with  ten  years  of  war 
out  of  eleven,  was  in  reality  under  one  of  the  greatest  of  auto- 
crats, tho  a  non-royal  one." 

Some  additional  argument  that  democracies  may  be  associated 
with  an  increased  amount  of  peace  is  derived  by  Mr.  Wood  from 
the  fact  that  the  comi)aratively  democratic  nations,  Deimiark, 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  Holland,  have  been  free  from  war 
during  the  last  hundred  years.     He  continues: 

"There  seems,  then,  to  be  no  doubt  that  great  autocrats  are 
associated  with  wars  probably  as  a  contributory  cause.  If  they 
are  a  cause  of  war,  the  question  then  becomes  one  of  vital  in- 
terest: How  are  they  forever  to  be  abolished?  This  is  not 
Ukely  to  be  an  easy  matter.  Autocrats  work  insidiously  and, 
until  they  have  become  strong,  they  are  not  autocrats.  By  the 
time  they  have  become  autocrats  they  are  then  strong,  and  con- 
sequently difficult  to  deal  with.  There  is  much  that  is  per- 
manent in  human  nature  that  makes  easy  the  develoi)ment  of 
autocratic  sway.  Man  is  a  very  exploitable  animal,  and  it  is  a 
long  time  before  he  realizes  that  he  is  being  made  into  a  machine. 
By  the  time  he  has  been  made  into  a  machine  and  is  part  of  a 
greater  machine — that  is,  precisely  what  he  is  then  willing  to 
be  or  indeed  wishes  to  be — who  is  to  stop  the  process?  It  is 
only  the  outside  and  outlying  nations  that  can  do  this  by  uniting 
for  the  common  cause.  This  they  do  over  and  over  again,  and 
the  force  of  numbers  wins  for  a  time  until  again  in  some  un- 
suspected quarter  another  autocrat  has  welded  togetlier  another 
machine 

"In  the  history  of  England  and  France  autocrats  can  be 
studied  from  the  eleventh  century  onward.  These  are  countries 
that  have  developed  democratic  institutions.  Let  us  see  if  there 
is  evidence  of  a  gradual  decline  in  the  numbers  of  autocratic 
sovereigns  througliout  the  centuries.  A<lding  Ihe  numbers 
from  both  these  countries  together,  we  get  the  series  from  the 
year  1000  to  the  year  1900  by  centuries  as  follows:  2,  4,  4,  2,  3, 
4,  2,  0,  2;  that  is,  there  were  two  autocrats  in  the  eleventh 
century,  four  in  the  twelfth,  etc.  it  <^an  be  s(H>n  that  the  left- 
hand  half  of  this  series  is  heavier  than  tlu;  right.  The  ratio  of 
weight  is  13.5  to  9.5.  Here  we  have  numerical  proof  that  autoc- 
racy has  declined  in  France  and  England.  This  is  significant 
as  far  as  it  goes,  tho  the  numbers  are  small. 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  turn  to  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria,  we  do  not  find  the  sajne  tendency  toward  a  decline 
in  the  number  of  autocrats.  Figures  for  the  early  history  of 
these  countries  are  not  available,  but  the  records  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century  are  coini)lete.  The  totals 
for  each  century  are,  according  to  our  (;hart,  4,  2,  3,  5,  5.  In 
these  countries,  then,  just  the  opposite  has  taken  place  from 
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what  occurred  in  England  and  France.  The  right-hand,  or 
modern  portion,  of  this  series  weighs  against  the  left  in  the 
ratio  of  11.5  to  7.5.  Are  these  figures  significant?  They  are 
quite  as  likely  to  be  as  the  reverse  figures,  13.5  to  9.5,  which 
suggested  a  decline  in  autocracy  in  France  and  England." 

An  answer,  much  more  definite  than  this,  to  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  magnitude  and  distribution  of  autocracies  in  Euro- 
pean history  is  gained,  Mr.  Wood  thinks,  bj'  an  appeal  to  all 
available  instances  from  the  eleventh  century  onward.  A  table 
containing  such  statistics  shows  two  facts,  according  to  his 
belief.  First,  that  there  has  been,  in  recent  centuries,  a  decline 
in  the  total  number  of  autocrats;  and,  secondly,  that,  as  far  as  the 
greatest  autocrats  are  concerned,  the  reverse  process  was  in 
operation  up  to  about  the  year  1600.  Since  that  date,  all 
autocrats,  both  great  and  small,  have  been  losing  ground.  The 
figures  form  such  a  regular  series  that  he  has  little  doubt  as 
to  their  significance.     He  goes  on: 

"Altho  there  has  been  no  constant  or  gradual  disappeai-ance 
of  war-years  or  of  great  autocrats  as  might  be  the  case  if  these 
two  dreaded  things  were  being  exterminated  by  the  enlightening 
processes  of  education  and 
civilization,  there  is  neverthe- 
less a  way  of  looking  at  all  the 
facts  that  presents  an  outlook 
not  necessarily  gloomy.  The 
whole  matter  in  a  nutshell  is 
this:  There  occurred  during 
these  nine  hundred  years  one 
gigantic  wave  which  reached 
its  peak  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  wave  of  autocracy 
corresponded  with  the  wave  of 
war,  probably  entirely,  tho  a 
fragment  of  one  of  the  curves  is 
lacking  or  incomplete 

"Since  this  period,  the  down- 
ward slope  of  the  wave  has  been 
marked  for  all  degrees  of  au- 
tocracy. The  reason  why  the 
second  450  years  show  more 
autocrats  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude is  because  the  sixteenth 
century  falls  in  the  second  or 
modern  portion.  If  we  com- 
pare the  last  two  centuries  with 
the  two  preceding,  we  find  the 
ratio-weights  all  heavier  for 
the  earlier  period.  ...  It  is 
especially  during  the  last  two 
centuries  that  the  decline  in 
autocrats  is  noteworthy. 

"These  figures  are  much  too 


consistent  not  to  mean  something  very  definite.  Autocrats 
were  proportionately  most  numerous  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries.  Great  autocrats  reached  the  acme  of  their 
power  in  the  sixteenth,  as  did  also  the  gods  of  war.  Perhaps  it 
all  may  mean  that  we  are  at  the  bottom  of  a  wave  that  will 
rise  again,  but  if  the  records  of  recent  generations  are  an  in- 
dication of  forces  that  are  destined  to  be  continuous,  then  in  a 
few  generations  to  come,  at  least  one  of  the  concomitants  of 
war,  the  great  monarchical  autocrats,  Tsdll  have  ceased  to  func- 
tion on  this  planet." 


Illustrations  bj  courtesy  ot  "  Popular  Mechanics." 

POWER    SECTION    SHIFTING    FROM    ONE    HULL   TO    ANOTHER 


DETACHABLE  POWER  FOR  FREIGHT-BOATS  ?— Proposed 

freight- vessels  in  two  parts,  with  interchangeable  hulls  and  sterns, 
are  described  in  Popular  Mechanics  Magazine  (Chicago,  March). 
The  sterns  of  these  boats  are  to  be  equipped  with  boilers,  engines, 
and  propellers,  and  the  hulls  will  be  provided  with  cargo  holds, 
in  addition  to  coal-bunkers  or  oil-tanks,  depending  upon  the  fuel 
requirements  of  the  craft.  Such  vessels,  we  are  told,  have  been 
suggested  by  a  French  maritime  expert  as  a  means  of  lowering 
the  cost  of  transporting  goods  by  water.     We  read: 

"According  to  the  originator  of  the  novel  boats,  this  form  of 

construction  makes  it  possible 
to  employ  a  single  power-plant 
with  three  bottoms — two  in 
different  ports,  loading  arid  un- 
loading, and  a  third  in  transit 
— besides  rendering  it  unneces- 
sary for  the  driving  mechanism 
to  remain  idle  while  fuel  is 
placed  aboard.  When  oil  is 
liurned,  the  fluid  is  transferred 
to  the  stern  portion  by  means 
of  a  siphon.  In  case  coal  is 
utilized  as  fuel,  the  material  is 
moved  from  one  unit  to  another 
tlu-ough  a  chute.  The  after 
portion  of  the  proposed  ship  is 
in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  and  is 
designed  to  fit  snugly  in  a 
similarly  shaped  opening  in  the 
rear  end  of  the  hull.  A  series 
of  T-head  bolts,  which  protrude 
from  the  vertical  forward  edge 
of  the  power-unit,  and  engage 
with  a  slot  in  the  cargo-unit, 
are  used  to  fasten  the  two  parts 
of  the  vessel  rigidly  together. 
Only  a  few  minutes  are  re- 
quired to  assemble  or  disas- 
semble the  stern  and  hull; 
and  this,  says  the  inventor  of 
the  craft,  can  be  done  with 
safety  even  in  mid-sea." 
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REASONS   FOR  THE   BUS 

THE  MOTOR-BUS  is  coming  to  be  accepted  as  an 
economic  necessity  in  passenger  transportation;  so  we 
are  told  by  a  writer  in  The  Scientific  American  (Ne\^ 
York).  In  considering  the  reasons  for  this,  he  first  exam- 
ines the  ultimate  effect  of  increases  in  population  upon 
traffic  facilities.  While  the  necessity  for  immediate  action  to 
solve  serious  congestion  problems  is  now  being  felt  only  by  the 
larger  cities,  the  requirements  of  smaller  cities  and  their  future 
development  deserve,  he  says,  just  as  much  consideration  to 
prevent  this  congestion  in  years  to  come.     In  the  first  place,  he 


MOTOK-BUSES  ARE   CROWDING   FIFTH*  AVEN  UE. 

Every  year  sees  more  of  them  on  this  famous  thoroughfare.     One  of  the  new  trafiQc-control 

towers  is  seen  in  the  distance. 


bids  us  note  the  evidence  that  the  traction  lines  are  becoming 
more  and  more  inadequate  to  handle  the  congestion  that  is  in- 
creasing every  day.     He  continues: 

"Since  the  amount  of  traffic  they  wiU  hold  is  limited  by  the 
tracks  on  which  they  run,  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  keep 
up  with  the  growing  needs  of  transportation  unless  new  tracks 
are  laid.  This,  however,  is  prohibited  by  the  increasing  con- 
gestion of  privately  owned  vehicles  on  the  highways.  In- 
creasing population,  on  the  one  hand,  demands  more  public 
transportation  facilities.  The  increasing  number  of  privately 
owned  passenger  and  commercial  vehicles,  on  the  other  hand, 
demands  better  highway  facilities.  Can  one  factor  be  satisfied 
except  at  the  expense  of  the  other? 

"The  present  serious  financial  condition  of  these  public 
utility  corporations  throughout  the  country  is  bound  to  mean 
increased  fares,  and  the  burden  imposed  upon  them  by  increasing 
population  is  bound  to  mean  more  and  more  congestion.  The 
motor-bus  will  not  only  solve  the  serious  traffic  problem,  but 
will  provide  the  public  with  a  more  flexible  satisfactory  mode 
of  transportation  at  a  lower  cost. 

"In  the  majority  of  large  cities  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  lay 
more  tracks  for  surface-car  lines  in  thickly  populated  business 
and  residential  sections — there  is  no  room  for  them.  In  view 
of  this  fact  it  is  only  logical  to  assume  that  motor-buses  will  bo 
used  to  relieve  the  congestion,  as  they  are  free  to  operate  on  any 
route  without  tracks.  And  it  is  very  jwssible  that  the  time  will 
come  when  traffic  will  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
streets  will  seem  unable  to  hold  it.  In  this  event  the  only 
solution  would  bo  the  discontinuance  of  surface-car  lines  and  the 
substitution  of  motor-buses*.  This  for  the  simph;  reason  that 
busses  neither  block  the  highways  nor  are  easily  blocked,  be- 
ing flexibk;  and  able  to  move  about  in  traffic.  Surface-cars,  on 
the  other  hand,  do  block  traffic  and  are  easily  tied  up  themselves 
by  a  block. 

"As  far  as  less  thickly  populated  sections  are  concerned  there 
i* every  reason  to  believe  that  future  development  of  transporta- 
tiiJii  facilities  will  favor  the  motor-bus.     The  laying  of  tracks 


for  a  surface-car  line  represents  a  huge  initial  expense  for  right  of 
way,  bridges,  grading,  and  rails.  If  such  g.  line  does  not  prove 
profitable,  it  can  not  be  diverted.  The  fiexibility  of  the  motor- 
bus  system,  however,  does  not  confine  it  tq  any  one  fixt  route." 

Public  utility  corporations  everywhere,  our  authority  next 
asserts,  are  gradually  losing  the  faith  of  investors.  Their  in- 
ability to  increase  fares  to  keep  up  with  increasing  costs  of 
operation  considerably  decreases  their  dividends.  Thus  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  borrow  money  to  build  and 
equip  new  traction-lines,  while  far  better  inducements  are  offered 
in  other  secm-ities.     We  read  further: 

"Efficiency  and  economy  of  operation  are  in  favor  of  the 
motor-bus.  These  economies  are  princi- 
pally due  to  the  fact  that  the  tremen- 
dous overhead  expenses  of  the  surface-car 
lines  are  eliminated  in  the  operation  of 
motor-buses.  The  bus  is  its  own  power 
plant  and  it  consumes  power  only  when 
in  operation.  Since  it  is  speedier  than  the 
surface-car,  a  bus  can  make  more  trips 
per  day,  thereby  increasing  the  revenue 
per  unit  of  expenditm'e. 

"Motor-bus  routes  offer  many  conveni- 
ences that  can  not  be  offered  by  traction- 
lines.  Another  point — they  unload  pas- 
sengers at  the  curb,  which  is  much  safer. 
In  case  of  a  blockade,  a  bus  can  detour. 
This  fact  alone  works  as  a  benefit  in  two 
ways — it  makes  a  more  dependable  trans- 
portation system  and  tends  to  relieve  the 
congestion  incidental  to  blockades.  Not 
being  confined  to  tracks,  busses  can  re- 
ceive and  discharge  passengers  nearer  to 
their  homes.  Then,  too,  we  have  the 
obvious  fact  that  people  would  rather  ride 
in  a  motor-bus  not  only  because  of  its  con- 
veniences, but  because  of  the  suggestion 
it  conveys  of  pleasurable  outdoors. 

"The  motor-bus  is  also  a  big  factor  in 

solving    the    industrial     labor    problem. 

Factory   sites   within   city    limits  where 

labor  is  available  are  scarce.     The  use  of 

busses  to  carry  employees  to  outlying  sections  where  sites  are 

obtainable  is  gradually-  being  recognized  as  the  logical  solution 

to  the  problem. 

"A  short  time  ago  a  party  of  ladies  left  Easton,  Pa.,  in  a 
pneumatic  tired  motor-bus  to  attend  a  matinee  theater  per- 
formance in  New  York  City,  a  distance  of  seventy-three  miles 
by  train.  They  left  in  the  morning,  arrived  in  plenty  of  time 
for  the  matinee,  and  returned  to  their  homes  in  the  bus  that  same 
evening.  Such  illustrations  of  the  potentialities  of  the  motor- 
bus  make  it  easy  to  conceive  the  time  when  commuters  will 
travel  to  business  in  busses  more  quickly  and  comfortably  than 
by  means  of  suburban  trains.  Metal-laid  roads  designed  for 
one-way  motor  traffic  with  no  speed  limit  are  inevitable. 

"All  through  the  development  of  passenger  transportation  in 
every  section,  from  the  large  city  to  the  rural  community,  the 
motor-bus  will  be  felt  more  and  more  as  the  years  go  by." 


OIL  DISPLACING   COAL— The  world  is  rapidly  adopting  the 

oil-burning  ship,  according  to  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping,  as 
cited  in  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  (New  York,  Febru- 
ary 28).  Of  3,801,221  tons  classed  in  all  countries  of  the  world, 
1,193,659  tons,  or  211  vessels,  are  equipped  to  use  oil  for  fuel,  in 
addition  to  G3  oil-tankers  of  300,405  tons.     We  read  further: 

"The  use  of  oil  by  the  United  States  merchant  marine  is 
growing  by  h^aps  and  bounds,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  this 
country  already  has  438  oil-burning  steel  ships,  and  of  720 
vessels  now  under  construction  636  are  to  be  oil-burners.  The 
Shipping  Board  estimates  that  60,000,000  barrels  of  oil  will  bo 
required  in  1920  to  supply  its  own  vessels.  A  recent  press;  bulletin 
prepared  by  the  Division  of  Statistics,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  states  that  many  industrial  plants  are 
substituting  petroleum  for  coal,  the  movement  having  gained 
considerable  headway  in  the  large  textile-  and  paper-mills,  and 
wen  in  small  industries  in  the  New  England  section. 

"Besides  a  large  saving  in  labor,  there  is  an  actual  saving  in 
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the  cost  of  fuel  at  the  present  prices  of  coal  and  oil.  The  sub- 
stitution of  petroleum  as  a  fuel  may  even  extend  to  the  home, 
for  New  York  City  now  permits  the  use,  properly  regulated,  of 
fuel  oil  for  firing  heating  plants  in  sky-scrapers,  apartment-houses, 
and  private  dwellings." 


graphic  achievements  of  the  war.  The  only  aim  has  been  to  give 
an  account  of  certain  features  which  seem  to  be  of  potential 
value  to  scientific  research." 


TO  PHOTOGRAPH  ECLIPSES  BY  AIRPLANE 

IN  AN  ARTICLE  on  "Progress  in  Photography  Resulting 
from  the  War,"  printed  in  Publications  of  the  Astronomical 
Society  of  the  Pacific  (San  Francisco),  Paul  W.  Merrill 
concludes,  among  other  things,  that  war-time  experience  in 
photography  from  airplanes  should  be  an  aid  in  numerous  prob- 
lems in  civil  life.  It  will  surely  pro^'e  so,  he  thinks,  in  map- 
making  and  probably  in  many  unforeseen  applications  in  techni- 
cal and  scientific  work.  The  possibility  of  being  assured  of  a 
view  of  an  eehpse  of  the  sun  by  being  prepared  to  soar  above 
intervening  clouds  has  already  attracted  attention.     He  goes  on: 

"The  idea  is  not  necessarily  chimerical.  In  some  localities 
the  chance  of  securing  valuable  observa- 
tions from  an  airplane  would  be  fuUy  as 
great  as  from  a  station  on  the  ground. 
Nor  are  •  photographic  observations  out 
of  the  question.  A  de  Haviland  plane 
with  a  Liberty  motor,  at  10,000  feet 
altitude,  rides  more  smoothly  than  a 
train,  and  should  permit  direct  photo- 
graphs on  a  smaU  scale,  especially  if 
the  plane  were  equipped  with  a  gyro- 
scopic stabilizer.  ...  A  modern  plane 
Avould  readily  surmoimt  any  ordinary  fog 
or  cumulus  clouds,  tho  cirrus  is  usually 
too  high.  Aside  from  cirrus  clouds  the 
observer  would  have  a  wonderfully  clear, 
dark  sky.  By  flying  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  shadow  moves  the  duration 
of  totality  could  be  increased  by  5  or  10 
per  cent. 

"Some  other  scientific  problems  involv- 
ing observations  from  high  altitudes  might 
be  open  to  photographic  investigations 
from  airplanes.  This  would  be  the  ease  if 
the  essential  apparatus  were  Light  and 
portable  and  did  not  require  a  stable 
foundation.  To  reach  an  altitude  of  15,- 
000  to  20,000  feet,  it  would  be  easier  to 
ascend  in  a  suitable  airplane  than  to  go 
on  mule-back  up  a  mountain  trail,  and  to 
reach  much  higher  altitudes  it  would  be 
the  only  way.  The  polarization  of  light 
scattered  by  the  upper  air  could  readily 
be  recorded  by  means  of  the  polari- 
meter  recently  developed  by  Anderson  and 

Babeock.  The  ultraviolet  light  from  the  sun  and  its  absorption  in 
the  earth's  atmosphere  might  well  be  studied  from  an  airplane  by 
taking  up  a  small  spectrograph.  A  very  interesting  possibility 
is  that  of  detecting  the  solar  corona.  The  sky  light  is  the  only 
thing  that  prevents  observation  of  the  corona,  and  the  sky  grows 
rapidly  darker  with  increasing  altitude.  From  25,000  feet  the 
sky  light  would  be  considerably  decreased,  especially  in  the  longer 
wave-lengths,  and  if  the  corona  possesses  any  strong  radiations 
in  the  region  around  wave-length  7,000,  suitable  methods 
might  make  it  observable.  Unfortunately  not  much  is  known 
about  the  coronal  spectrum  in  this  region.  The  use  of  shorter 
wave-lengths  would  not  seem  very  promising,  in  view  of  the 
skilful  attempts  already  made  by  Hale  from  mountain  peaks, 
but  it  might  possibly  be  worth  trying  from  higher  altitudes. 

"If  these  observations  or  others  of  the  same  general  character 
should  be  undertaken,  certain  war-investigations  would  furnish 
useful  information.  Ingenious  methods  of  recording  very 
accurately  the  vibrations  encountered  in  airplanes  were  de- 
veloped and  applied  to  various  types  of  machines.  The  problem 
of  mounting  cameras  and  other  instruments  to  be  as  free  as 
possible  from  the  effects  of  vibration  received  considerable 
attention 

"The  reader  should  note  that  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  describe  in  true  proportion  the  photo- 


MOVIE  DAYLIGHT 

REAL  DAYLIGHT  was  enough  for  the  pioneers  of  the 
motion-picture  industry,  and  they  worked  only  when 
-  the  weather  favored  photography.  During  inclement 
weather  aU  operations  were  suspended.  Producers  were  not 
then  working  on  any  definite  schedule;  they  produced  as  much 
film  as  they  could,  with  the  assurance  that  a  large  market 
awaited  it.  Then  the  industry  got  down  to  business  and 
schedules  were  set  into  operation.  So  many  reels  had  to  be 
turned  out  every  week;  and  the  producers,  no  longer  able  to 
take  their  own  time,  had  to  build  studios,  employ  artificial  lighting, 
and  go  on  with  their  work  mthout  regard  for  the  weather.  Says 
a  writer  in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  February  28): 
"Typical  of  the  lighting  equipment  of  most  modern  studios  is 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  American.' 


INTERIOR  OF  THE   STUDIO 

Where  mercury- vapor  lamps  make  "  movie  daylight." 


that  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  Here  are  shown 
mercury-vapor  lamps  on  overhead  racks  and  floor  stands,  so  as 
to  give  any  kind  of  illumination  desired.  The  mechanical 
arrangement  of  these  lamps  is  interesting.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  overhead  racks  are  suspended  from  a  steel-beam  framework 
that  travels  along  on  the  side  rails,  so  as  to  bring  the  lamps  over 
any  part  of  the  studio  floor.  It  generally  happens  that  the  light 
is  only  required  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  so  that  the  same  set 
of  lamps  can  be  used  for  an  entire  studio  in  this  manner.  The 
switches  controlling  the  various  lamp  units  are  mounted  on  a 
panel  at  the  lower  end  of  a  ladderlike  arm  which,  being  fastened 
to  the  trolley  framework,  moves  along  with  the  lamps. 

"Flaming  arcs  are  employed  in  some  studios  in  place  of  mer- 
cury-vapor tubes;  indeed,  flaming  arcs  were  first  employed  in  the 
art.  While  arcs  are  still  used  in  some  studios,  the  mercury-vapor 
tubes  to-day  are  predominant  for  many  reasons.  The  luminous 
element  of  the  latter  type  of  lamp  is  a  luminescent  are,  in  a  highly 
evacuated  tube  of  glass,  formed  between  a  mercury  cathode  and  an 
anode  of  mercury  or  other  metal  not  attacked  by  it.  The  large  out- 
put of  actinic  radiation  from  mercury-vapor  lamps  gives  them 
special  advantages  in  the  fields  of  photography.  Altho  the  light 
from  the  mercury  lamps  is  a  ghastly  green,  which  is  most  unpleas- 
ant and  distorts  all  color  schemes,  it  is  relatively  comfortable  for 
the  actor's  and  excellent  from  the  photographic  point  of  view." 
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THE  "CRUCIFIXION  OF  HUMANITY"  IN  SCULPTURE 


HE  EXPECTED  CRITICISM,  he  says;  and  one  wiU 
not  venture  to  say  that  his  expectations  are  unfulfilled. 
Mr.  Jacob  Epstein,  since  he  turned  sculptor,  has  usually 
succeeded  in  rousing  public  wTath  along  with  certain  critical  ap- 
proval. His  latest  challenge  is  a  figure  of  the  "Risen  Christ," 
lately  put  on  exhibition  in  London,  and 
exciting  wonderment  where  it  does  not 
draw  down  reprobation.  "Every  man 
lias  his  own  Christ,"  so  Mr.  Epstein  is 
quoted  by  the  London  Daily  News  as 
saying;  and  this  "is  my  Christ."  No 
one  sat  to  the  sculptor  as  a  model. 
"The  head  is  not  a  racial  head,"  he  ex- 
plains. "It  is  neither  Jewash  nor  Chris- 
tian. AU  the  great  ItaUan  Christs  had 
something  of  humanity  in  them,  some- 
thing universal.  This  is  what  I  have 
aimed  at,  to  picture  a  Christ  first  of  aU 
a  man."  To  do  this  he  has  emphasized 
the  hands  slightly,  because  the  main 
point  to  the  sculptor's  mind  is  Christ's 
suffering.  "Vagueness  is  no  use,"  the 
sculptor  declares,  "and  for  sculpture  to 
carry  a  definite  purpose  it  must  be 
strong."  While  expecting  criticism, 
Mr.  Epstein  maintains  his  work  is  "not 
eccentric."  This,  however,  is  the  way 
it  impresses  a  writer  in  the  Manchester 
GxMTdian: 

"This  apparition  is  tall  and  gaunt, 
with  the  mort  clothes  still  swathing  him 
and  hanging  in  a  long  strip  from  his 
right  arm.  The  body  is  flat  and  ema- 
ciated, the  hands  and  feet  large  and 
strong,  the  face  slightly  bearded,  single- 
minded,  terribly  concentrated,  and  au- 
thoritative. The  right  hand  is  open  and 
raised,  showing  the  wound,  to  which  the 
left  hand  points.  It  is  a  figure  from 
the  tomb,  with  the  body  perishing  but 
the  message  of  the  spirit  still  burning 
in  the  head  and  hands.  The  head  is 
not  Jewish,  nor  of  any  clear  race,  but 
somehow  suggests  the  American.  The 
sculptor  sought  to  make  the  type  uni- 
versal, and  his  result  resembles  the  mold 
that  Nature  herself  is  bUndly  producing 
in  that  melting-pot  of  the  world.  From 
one  angle  of  vision  there  is  a  fleeting 
and,  1  understand,  quite  accidental 
likeness  to  President  Wilson.  The  work 
was  designed  in  1917.  It  is  surely  a 
monument  of  the  war — of  the  cruci- 
fixion there  of  humanity,  and  of  the  spirit 

of  our  Kacrificc,  pointing  to  the  wounds  and  asking  the  future 
if  it  is  all  in  vain.  That  is  the  symbolism  and  the  message  that 
I  find  in  Mr.  Epstein's  'Christ.'  It  is  the  Man  of  Sorrows 
rather  than  tli<;  Savior  of  Mankind." 

The   Illustrated   London    News   gives   a   brief   digest   of   other 
opinions: 

"Mr.  .Jacob  Epstein  himself  has  said:    'Every  man  has  his 
own  Christ.     1  have  tried  to  express  my  idea  of  Christ  in  stone. 


THE    "EPSTEIN"    CHRIST, 

Wliicli  throe  English  critics    respectively    find 
"Byzantine."  "Negroid,"  and  "  MongoUan." 


No  one  sat  to  me  as  a  model.  The  head  is  not  a  racial  head. 
It  is  neither  Jewish  nor  European.  The  hands  are  emphasized 
slightly,  because  the  main  point,  to  my  mind,  is  his  suffering.' 
The  Times  says:  'We  feel  a  bewilderment,  an  incongruity,  be- 
tween the  vivid  reality  of  the  face  and  the  Byzantine  feeling 
and  attitude.'     Mr.  P.  G.  Konody  writes  in  T/te  Obsen-er;   'Had 

he  lived  at  the  time  of  Torquemada  and 
the  Inqiiisition,  Mr.  Epstein  would  have 
ended  his  career  in  the  flames  of  an 
auto  da  fc.  .  .  .  The  head  is  elongated 
and  of  a  negroid  type.  .  .  .  Nothing 
could  be  less  Christlike,  and  yet  there 
is  nothing  irreverent  about  it.'  Mr. 
Frank  Rutter  says,  in  The-  Sunday 
Times:  'He  has  conceived  a  young 
Christ,  not  emaciated  as  that  of  JVIes- 
trovic,  but  gaunt,  ascetic,  with  a  slight 
suggestion  of  the  Mongolian  in  type.' 
Thus  three  critics  find  it,  respectively, 
Byzantine,  negroid,  and  Mongolian." 

As  might  be  expected,  Mr.  Epstein's 
sternest  critics  are  to  be  found  within 
the  Church.  Father  Bernard  Vaughan 
is  troubled  by  the  unconventionahty  of 
the  conception,  pointing  out  in  the  Lon- 
don Graphic  that  "since  Cinabue's  day 
till  our  own  Holman  Hunt's,  sculptors 
and  artists  have  followed  the  traditional 
ideal  about  the  features  and  expression 
of  our  Divine  Lord." 

"No  artist,  not  even  the  saintly  Fra 
Angelico,  dared  to  innovate  upon  what 
was  handed  down  as  the  embodiment, 
as  far  as  might  be,  of  the  Divine  char- 
acter which  has  been  revealed  to  us  by 
tradition  and  in  the  Gospel  stories. 
Any  'portrait'  of  our  Lord  that  fails  to 
express  tenderness,  dignity,  calmness, 
and  sweetness,  with  overwhelming 
majesty — in  a  word,  any  so-called  'like- 
ness '  which  does  not  manifest  a  counte- 
nance in  which  are  united  an  expression 
intensely  human,  yet  altogether  Divine, 
must  be  ruthlesslj^  set  aside  as  sinning 
against  the  canons  of  correct  taste  and 
as  running  counter  to  the  conceptions 
which  even  non-Christians,  as  well  as 
Christians,  have  formed  of  the  unique 
character  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Father  Vaughan  goes  on  to  quote 
Kant,  Spinoza,  Renan,  Strauss,  Napo- 
leon, and  Lecky  on  the  point  of  [the 
"pre-eminent  character  and  riveting 
p(>rsonality  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and  with 
the  support  of  these  he  thinks  one  could 
not  "imagine  any  self-respecting  artist  to  quarrel,  still  less  to 
be  so  insolent  as  to  strike  out  of  metal,  a  figure  of  the  Risen 
Christ  in  which  neither  the  man  in  the  street  nor  the  normal 
artist  can  discover  any  red(>(>ming  feature."  These  and  ov(>n 
words  of  stronger  cond(!mnation  Father  Vaughan  uses  about 
Mr.  Epstein's  "Clu-ist": 

"I  have  stood  in  front  and  at  the  back  elevation  of  this  gross 
and  grotesque  thing,  with  nose  turned  up  and  feet  turned  in; 
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I  have  stood  on  the  right  and  the  left  of  this  offending  and 
hurting  caricature;  1  have  studied  the  unshapely  head,  the  re- 
coding  brow,  the  thick  lips,  the  uptipped  nose,  the  uncanny 
eyes,  the  poorly  built  body,  with  its  ugly  feet  and  uglier  hands, 
1  ill  I  felt  ready  to  cry  out  with  indignation  that  in  this  Christian 
England  there  should  be  exhibited  the  figure  of  a  Christ  Avhich 
suggested  to  me  some  degraded  Chaldean  or  African,  which 
wore  the  appearance  of  an  Asiatic-American  or  Hun-Jew,  which 
reminded  me  of  some  emaciated  Hindu,  or  a  badly  grown  Egyp- 
tian swathed  in  the  cerements  of  the  grave.  I  call  it  positively 
Avicked  and  insulting  to  perpetrate  such  a  travesty  of  the  Risen 
Christ  and  to  invite  a  Christian  people,  to  whom  the  founder 
of  Christianity  is  the  Man-God,  to  come  and  admire  it. 

"Who  is  the  man  who,  standing  in  presence  of  this  shapeless 
specimen  of  humanity,  could  imagine  coming  forth  from  its 
brutally  thick  throat  the  words,  'I  am  the  Light  of  the  World,' 
or  'I  am  the  Way  and  the  Truth  and  the  Life,'  or  'I  am  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life,'  or,  lastly,  'I  am  thy  reward  exceeding 
great'? 

"Some  one  has  observed  that  if  a  hero  were  to  come  into  a 
room  we  should  stand  up  and  acclaim  him,  and  if  Christ  should 
cross  the  threshold  we  should  kneel  down  and  revere  him;  but 
let  me  add,  if  Mr.  Epstein's  horror  in  bronze  were  to  spring  into 
life  and  appear  in  a  room,  I  for  one  should  &y  from  it  in  dread 
and  disgust,  lest  perhaps  he  might  pick  my  pockets,  or  worse, 
do  some  deed  of  violence  in  keeping  with  his  Bolshevik 
appearance." 

Some  dozen  or  more  years  ago  Mr.  Epstein  executed  some 
figures  for  a  medical  institute  standing  in  the  Strand  and  aroused 
some  such  opposing  comment  as  follows  his  present  work.  There 
was  an  agitation  to  have  the  figures  -which  decorated  the  fagade 
of  the  building  removed,  but  the  opposition  failed.  London  has 
apparently  accepted  them.  At  the  beginning  of  his  career 
Mr.  Epstein  lived  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  New  York's  Ghetto, 


STRENUOUS    LIVES. 
Jacob  Epstein  creating  new  types  of  "Beauty." 

— David  Wilson  in  The  Passing  Show  (London). 

and  his  fii-st  published  work  was  a  series  of  illustrations  depicting 
East  Side  types  for  Hutchins  Hapgood's  "Spirit  of  the  Ghetto," 
published  by  this  firm.  Thereafter  he  went  to  Europe  and  took 
up  the  sister  art  of  sculpture,  in  which  he  has  achieved  a  con- 
spicuous position. 


BRITAIN    JUDGING   AMERICA   BY   MOVIE 

MANNERS 

FEARSOME  IDEAS  of  American  social  life  arc  being 
carried  across  the  water,  it  seems,  by  the  movie  films. 
Scenes  that  merely  amuse  us  are  apparently  taken  by 
the  sober  Britisher  as  real  pictures  of  how  we  live.  If  the 
American  wiU  keep  this  fact  in  mind  on  his  next  evening  at  the 


"AN    AMERICAN    SOLDIER." 

As  Jacob  Epstein,  a  former  resident  of  Now  York,  imagines  the 
Cflghting  man  of  America.     This  bust  is  a  part  of  the  Lotidon  Exhibi- 
tion also  containing  the  same  sculptor's  "Christ." 


movies  it  may  add  something  to  the  hilarity  of  the  occasion. 
What  the  screen  shows  of  our  life  and  habits,  particularly  to  an 
English  mind,  is  told  by  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  London  Daily 
News,  who  seems  not  to  have  made  the  journey  in  person  to  our 
shores.  The  American  screen,  which,  we  are  learning,  is  far  and 
away  superior  to  the  British  variety,  is  outrunning  that  rival 
in  a  heated  race  for  popularity  in  England.  But  it  is  setting  a 
queer  picture  of  American  life  before  our  British  cousins,  who, 
we  have  the  impression,  are  already  not  disposed  to  like  us  over- 
much. Mr.  E.  A.  Baughan,  the  critic  in  question,  knows  enough 
about  dramatic  license  to  suspect  that  the  screen  may  be  taking 
to  itself  an  even  larger  liberty  in  this  respect.  "I  am  not  sure 
if  the  screen  is  teaching  me  the  truth  of  the  social  life  in  America," 
he  writes,  while  trying  to  find  an  explanation  of  his  doubts  in 
reflecting:  "It  may  be  that  this  is  distorted  by  the  necessity  of 
including  'stunts'  in  any  self-respecting  film."  Then  he  asks 
if  the  social  life  in  question  "is  anything  like  this": 

"AH  rich  people  in  America  live  in  palaces  or  in  palace  hotels. 
There  is  no  comfortable  living-room,  and  the  style  of  decora- 
tion and  of  furniture  is  splendid  and  rococo.  Louis  Quinze  tables 
are  jumbled  up  with  Chinese  idols.  There  are  looking-glasses 
everywhere  (but  this  may  be  merely  a  convenience  for  the  maker 
of  films),  and  very  spacious  halls  and  lobbies.  But  there  are 
few  servants,  and  they  are  mostly  Japanese  or  Chinese.  As  a 
rule,  nobody  dines  at  home,  but  at  restaurants.  E\'idently, 
they  do  not  go  to  restaurants  to  dine,  but  to  dance  to  a  jazz 
band.     They  all  do  it;   ej/en  'Poppa.' 

"It  is,  appareatly,  quite  usual  for  unmarried  girls  to  dine  out 
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with  a  young  man.  It  Is  seldom  he  behaves  himself  properly. 
To  force  his  attentions  on  the  young  lady  when  going  home  in  the 
car  is  quite  usual.  If  she  is  sufficiently  annoyed,  she  gets  out 
of  the  ear  when  it  is  going.  (Also  I  have  noticed  a  strange 
thing  in  American  etiquette:  when  a  car  draws  up  at  a  house, 
the  occupants  always  use  the  door  nearest  the  spectators.) 

"There  seems  no  family  life  in  America.  When  the  family  is 
not  at  a  restaurant  the  father  chews  cigars  and  telephones; 
his  daughters  also  telephone  (the  instruments  under  dinky  little 
covers) — they  never  read  or  sit  down.  If  any  young  men  come 
in  they  jazz.     It  seems  a  restless  and  splendid  life. 

"But  they  are  terribly  exclusive.  America  may  be  a  great 
democratic   country,  but   apparently    the     solid  rich  people — 

people  who  have  been 
rich  for  two  generations 
— will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  men  whose  bank- 
ing account  is  hypo- 
thetical. And  all  the 
people  are  business  peo- 
ple or  cowboys.  I  did 
once  see  a  film  in  which 
a  successful  novelist  was 
the  hero,  but  I  fancy  it 
can  not  be  usual.  Yet 
it  is  so  easj''  to  get  rich 
quicldj^  in  America  that 
wealth  should  be  a  mere 
commonplace  of  exis- 
tence. Young  '  college ' 
men  become  commission- 
agents,  and  in  a  twin- 
kling are  well  off — at 
least,  they  go  out  every 
night  to  a  restaurant  in 
full  evening  kit  and  a 
motor-car,  which  seems 
to  be  the  onlj^  reason  for 
making  money." 

Ho  finds  the  whole 
standard  of  living  is 
' '  much  higher ' '  in  Ameri- 
ca than  in  England — at 
least  if  the  film  is  to  be 
trusted : 


EPSTEIN'S    "LADY," 

Whom  critics  think  "Aztek";    what 
the  lady  thinks  isn't  mentioned. 


"I  have  seen  a  boot- 
black studying  at  home  in  a  most  comfortable  sitting-room, 
with  an  electric  reading-lamp  and  a  cutglass  water-jug.  All  the 
bedrooms,  even  of  quite  poor  people,  have  handsome  carved 
bedsteads.  As  soon  as  a  factory-worker  has  washed  himself,  he 
dresses  as  our  middle-class  young  men  would  like  to  be  able  to 
dress.  Every  one  is  as  good  as  every  one  elf-:e,  and  the  '  cop '  is 
better  than  all.  It  is  curious  how  he  rules  all  America.  He 
has  only  to  show  his  badge,  and  the  haughtiest  millionaire 
humbly  bows  before  him.  There  is  no  limit  to  his  powers, 
and  he  respects  no  one.  It  must  be  a  glorious  profession. 
As  to  'graft,'  it  must  be  a  very  secret  affair,  for  the  film  never 
shows  us  any  signs  of  it. 

"American  weddings  are  interesting  functions.  Apparently, 
in  select  circles,  they  always  take  place  at  night  and  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  for  all  the  men  and  women  are  in  full  evening- 
dress.  I  suppose  tliere  are  weddings  in  church,  but  I  have  never 
seen  any.  One  of  the  institutions  which  require  explanation  is 
that  th(!  bride  stands  by  a  big  bowl  of  some  kind  of  drink,  and 
that  bowl  is  always  surrounded  by  a  regiment  of  little  glasses 
■with  handles,  something  like  old-fashioned  custard-glasses,  and 
she  ladles  out  the  liquid  for  her  guests.  It  is  at  this  moment 
that  the  villain  whis[)(rs  nasty  things  in  her  ear. 

"While  I  am  mentioning  social  doings,  I  would  like  to  correct 
a  prevalent  idea  of  the  American  man's  dress.  In  the  best 
circles  he  does  not  wear  coats  Avitli  padded  shoulders  but  his 
clothes  are  cut  in  the  English  style,  and  very  well  cut,  too. 
P^xcept  that  he  is  apt  to  w(>ar  a  bla(;k  i'w.  tucked  underneath  a 
double  collar  with  a  dinner-jacket,  he  dn^sses  just  like  an  Va\- 
glishman,  but  in  summer  he  does  not  wear  a  waistcoat." 

In  spite  of  all  this  freedom  of  life  Mr.  Buiiglian  suspects 
that  there  are  "certain  limits": 

"I  trying  situations  a  man  need  exercise  no  self-restraint. 
If  ho  does  not  like  the  turn  events  have  taken  he  shows  it  by 


(a)  strangling  his  opponent,  (6)  knocking  him  down,  or  (c) 
throwing  him  out  of  a  tenth-floor  window.  Revolvers  are  not 
used  among  social  equals.  You  may  do  all  these  things,  and 
impair  your  digestion  every  night  by  dining  to  the  exciting 
strains  of  a  jazz  band,  but  on  no  account  must  you  take  a  young 
lady  to  dine  or  tea  at  a  roadside  inn,  nor  must  she  consent. 
If  she  does,  she  will  find  her  host  will  lock  the  door,  and  she  will 
have  to  get  out  of  the  window  and  climb  down  a  pipe  to  the 
ground,  or  even  jump  into  the  sea.  As  to  the  revolver  business, 
these  American  shots  are  marvelous.  I  have  seen  a  running 
man  hit  at  two  hundred  yards  or  more. 

"These  are  only  a  few  rough  impressions  of  American  social 
life  as  seen  on  the  screen.  It  is  a  life  full  of  possibilities,  if  only 
you  possess  a  motor-car  and  a  revolver." 


WHAT  THE  "GENIUSES"  DID  TO  IRELAND 

WHATEVER  DROVE  THE  FUN  OUT  OF  IRELAND 
merits  "the  curse  of  hell,"  according  to  a  writer  in  The 
Irish  Statesman  (Dublin).  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Brinsley 
JMacNamara  speaks  here  in  the  persons  of  three  old  men  who 
sat  on  a  wall  "on  the  bright  day,"  and  knew  it  was  "good  to  be 
talking."  They  were  the  last  of  the  men  in  the  village  "who 
had  a  laugh  in  then  souls  still."  One  of  them  said:  "Why,  sure, 
all  the  young  men  are  old  men  now."  And  another  broke  in: 
"And  the  middle-aged  men  are  something  older."  And  the 
third  one  ruminated:  "And  when  they  get  to  be  as  old  as  us,  I 
wonder  the  devil  what  age  they'll  be?  "  One  would  not  naturally 
look  here  for  dramatic  critics,  but  these  three,  while  seeking  for 
the  reason  why  Ireland  had  lost  its  "comical  men,"  found  their 
attention  turned  to  the  drama  which  the  intelligentsia  look  upon 
as  the  glory  of  modern-day  Ireland.  Then  the  three  old  men 
venture  this: 

"'I  don't  know  what  began  the  start  of  it  unless  mebbe  it  was 
the  fellows  that  began  to  write  plays  above  in  Dublin  making 
out  the  Irishman  to  be  a  deep,  dismal  ruffian  in  his  very  heart. 
Sure,  I'm  told  that  none  of  them  plays  ever  finished  up  without 
somebody  getting  killed,  a  clout  of  a  hiu-ley  he'd  get  or  a  shot 
just  at  the  last  minute.  A  grand  class  of  plavs  them  to  be 
putting  on  the  stage  for  people's  enjoyment.' 

"'Oh,  a  lot  of  geniuses  with  curious,  curst  notions.' 

"'Geniuses,  begad.  Ireland  was  never  able  to  support  all  the 
geniuses  it  produced.' 

" '  And  they  all  had  to  turn  to  the  writing.' " 

The  alternative,  which  took  their  minds  back  to  the  days 
of^Lover  and  Lever,  apparently  was  as  little  to  their  liking  as  the 
somberness  of  to-daj^  for  in  their  recollections  they  can  only 
recall  one  "comical"  house,  and  that  was  "Padna's" — 

"There  was"the  small,  dark  house  without  a  window  set  so 
lonely  there,  on  the  left  side  of  the  street  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  village,  against  a  background  of  moaning  trees  and  winter 
desolation  and  rain.  But  the  sudden  vision  of  delight  when  the 
door  of  Padna's  would  be  opened,  the  fine  sound  that  rose  above 
the  wind  making  mourning  through  the  trees,  the  laughter  and 
singing  and  all  the  grand  business  of  men  enjojang  their  souls. 
.  .  .  The  door  was  often  opened  suddenly  like  that  and  as 
suddenly  closed  again  so  that  some  interloper,  a  man  with  a 
long  face  on  him  and  no  laugh,  might  be  fiung  out  in  the  wind 
and  the  rain,  like  a  lost  soul  to  wander  home  in  torment  because 
he  had  not  been  sociable  enough  to  drown  his  sorrow  with  the 
wine  of  laughter  in  the  house  of  Padna 

"And  there  was  another  class  of  fellows  at  the  game  in  the 
days  gone  by  that  made  us  all  out  to  be  fimny,  ay,  as  funny  as  a 
painted  clown  even  in  the  year  of  the  famine,  in  Black  '47. 
Ay,  all  laughs  and  sprightliness  and  every  one  of  us  with  a  house 
of  enjoyment  like  Padna,  God  be  good  to  him  that's  dead  and 
gone." 

One  thing  the  three  all  agreed  upon: 

"'As  a  matter  of  fact,  t.ho-e's'no  fun  in  the  mind  of  Ireland  or 
in  the  heart  of  Ireland  or  in  the  soul  of  Ireland  at  the  present 
lime.  'Tis  all  too  much  in  earnest  and  it  may  be  not  in  earnest 
at  all.' 

"'All  the  same  now  I'd  l)e  on  for  saying  that  the  geniuses 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  in  bringing  about  the  change.  A  genius, 
don't  ye  know,  bears  a  kind  of  resemblance  to  an  old  woman 
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with  the  evil  eye  that  in  the  old  times  used  to  think  nothing  of 
killing  a  man's  cow  on  him  by  overlooking  her  or  lifting  the 
butter  off  the  churn.  D'ye  see  when  th'  other  fellows  that  must 
have  thought  themselves  geniuses  too  looked  at  Ireland  and  saw 
that  we  were  all  laughing  even  tho  we  didn't  know  what  minute 
might  be  our  last  between  hunger  and  murdering  landlords  and 
one  thing  and  another,  the  world,  don't  ye  know,  more  or  less 
believed  it?  Then,  of  course,  as  was  only  natural,  another 
school  had  to  rise  up  and  give  the  lie  to  them  and  tell  the  truth 
about  us.  These  other  lads  made  us  out  to  be  the  damnedest, 
scoundrelly,  treacherous,  drunken  race  on  the  face  of  God's 
earth.' 

'"But  that"wasn't  the  truth.' 
'"Well,  sure,  th'  other  wasn't  the  truth,  either.' 
"'Well.Tyou  can't  satisfy  everybody,  can  you?  But,  begad, 
it  appears  that  after  the  geniuses  were  after  having  their  welt 
at  us  both  ways  we  says  to  ourselves  we  won't  be  seen,  so  to 
speak,  by  any  one  else.  We'll  satisfy  no  one  else  any  longer  by 
being  one  thing  or  th'  other.     We'll  be  ourselves.' 

"'Begad,  you're  a  great  old  devU  for  thinking  a  thing  out.' 
"'He  is,  he  is,  but  all  the  same,  thinking  is  bad  wit.' 
"'Maybe  it  is,  but  I'm  after  arguing  out  the  point  now, 
amn't  I?  We're  all  too  much  ourselves,  and  that's  what's 
MTong  with  us.  The  three  of  us  are  old  men,  so  we  can't  help 
being  ourselves,  but  it  nearly  gives  me  the  falling  sickness,  so  it 
does,  when  I  see  a  young  fellow  being  himself.  That's  what's 
^v^ong  with  the  narrow,  miserable  crew  now  inhabiting  this 
place.  They're  themselves  and  they're  thinking  of  themselves 
and  feeling  the  marvelous  importance  of  themselves  at  every 
blessed  hour  of  the  day.  They're  nearly  after  forgetting  how  to 
laugh  for  they  never  see  themselves,  and  a  man  laughs  the  true 
laugh  of  the  soul  only  when  he  sees  himself,  some  twist  or  turn 
of  himself,  in  the  thing  he's  laughing  at.'" 


THE   "SURPRIZING   EVOLUTION" 

WELLS 


OF 
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THE  MOST  REMARKABLE  MAN  in  the  world 
to-day,"  according  to  "a  Franch  savant,"  is  H.  G. 
Wells.  The  savant  is  not  named  and  the  information 
comes  from  Mr.  Wells's  publisher,  so  the  attribution  can  not 
be  charged  with  personal  propaganda.  The  qiialifi cation  is 
applied  on  the  ground  that  Wells  is  "the  man  with  the  greatest 
^dsion  and  the  widest  thought."  The  publisher,  Mr.  Newman 
Flower,  declares  that  "literature  has  produced  greater  men 
than  Wells,  but  no  more  remarkable  being;  no  greater  humani- 
tarian; no  writer  so  versatile."  The  support  for  all  this  is  the 
fact  that  Wells  "springs  surprizes  upon  one  at  every  turn;  a 
sort  of  literary  firework  that  goes  ofif  in  odd  places  and  always 
with  supreme  effect."  But  the  point  of  Mr.  Flower's  estimate 
in  the  London  Daily  Mail  is  that  Wells  is  a  man  "of  surprizing 
evolution."     Thus: 

"Once  a  teacher  in  a  rather  stuffy  and  jostled  world.  A  man 
with  a  scientific  mind  that  groped  for  its  own  peculiar  outlet, 
who  -WTote  stray  articles  and  bits  of  journalism.  A  man  very 
lonely  in  byways  of  scientific  imagination,  who  put  out  a  scientific 
novel,  and  then  another,  and  rather  pleased  and  piqued  a  public 
by  a  new  idea  in  fiction. 

"No  one  could  then  have  foretold  all  there  was  in  'H.  G.'  I 
am  not  certain  that  he  has  been  fully  developed  even  yet.  But 
presently  came  the  great  switch  over  to  the  novel  proper  with 
'Tono-Bungay.'  A  new  metier  which  was  severely  criticized 
and  challenged  biit — new.  A  line  of  thought  that  balked  at 
nothing.  Then  followed  the  Britling  phase,  and  the  breaking,  in 
of  education  and  religion  which  revealed  a  fresh  richness  in  the 
Wells  mind,  and  brought  a  new  purpose  to  the  later  novels. 

"So  phase  followed  phase  till  we  got  the  'Outline  of  History,' 
a  stupendous  work  of  four  hundred  thousand  words,  which,  with 
its  strong  educational  trend,  was  the  logical  outcome  of  Britling, 
and  '  The  Undying  Fire.' 

"The  compass  of  thought  which  this  evolution  embraces  is  not 
natural.  Many  things  that  Wells  says  are  impossible.  Presently 
they  become  remotely  possible,  and  ultimately  achieved,  the 
reason  being  that  Wells  is  a  genius  a  little  before  his  time.  The 
world  catches  up  with  him  in  jerks.  He  is  challenged  for 
forecasting  impossibilities  when  he  is  really  a  barometer  of 
human  affairs 

"I  asked  him  once  why  he  kept  breaking  away  when  he  had  so 


successfully  established  himself  in  several  branches  of  fiction. 
He  answered  me  that  he  hated  the  idea  of  the  novelists'  rut, 
that  to  keep  the  mind  clear  and  unstale  it  must  be  constantly 
tried  out  in  new  grounds.     It  must  be  exercised  in  a  new  way." 

The  publisher  says  that  he  tried  to  get  Wells  to  "do  the 
'Tono-Bungay'  trick  over  again,"  but  Wells  talked  of  hockey. 


"EPSTEINED.' 

The  cartoonist  of  the  London  Star  "heartily  joins  with  Mr.  Jacob 
Epstein  in  his  sculptured  Bolshevism  against  convention." 

and  after  the  war  was  weU  on  wrote  a  book  "about  a  man  and 
the  war": 

"Britling  was  so  unusual  that  I  confess  I  could  not  gage  its 
weight  as  a  'seller.'  On  the  day  it  came  out  he  gave  me  a  copy 
inscribed  'In  hope  and  faith.'  We  both  had  hope.  We  both 
had  faith.  But  my  faith  did  not  stretch  to  the  half-million 
copies  which  Britling  sold,  and  I  do  not  think  that  'H.  Q.* 
would  have  backed  the  book  so  far.  Anyhow,  he  came  into  my 
office  soon  after  the  book  was  published  and  asked  with  that 
anxiety  of  the  proud  parent,  'How  is  it  doing?'  'Finel'  I, 
responded.  'Good,'  he  said.  'A  contented  publisher  is  a  con- 
tinual feast ! ' 

"Britling  was  published  when  the  war  was  but  half  over. 
And  people  began  writing  in  and  saying:  'What  did  Britling 
see  through,  seeing  that  we  still  have  a  war? '  I  put  the  question 
to  'H.  G.'  He  was  very  frank  about  it.  He  told  me  that  when 
he  wrote  the  book  he  thought  the  war  would  be  over  before  it 
was  published,  but  he  had  become  so  accustomed  to  the  war 
and  the  book's  title  that  he  allowed  the  anachronism  to  creep 
through. 

"From  that  moment  more  serious  thought  crept  into  the 
WeUs  books.  One  could  follow  the  change  in  the  man.  His 
mind,  receptive,  seeking,  seemed  to  have  abandoned  the  old 
realm  of  scientific  discovery;  to  have  been  suddenly  pulled  to 
earth  with  a  tremendous  jerk.     A  mind  that  wanted  to  help. 

"It  was  then  that  Wells  -wTote  what  I  believe  to  be  his  greatest 
novel,  'The  Undying  Fire.'  In  it  he  summed  up  all  Man  since 
Man  was;  he  placed  Man  in  the  proper  scheme  of  things — 
'this  little  stir  amid  the  slime,  a  fuss  in  the  mud.'  He  outlined 
with  that  careful  precision  which  is  in  the  little  world  of  man  and 
its  relation  to  the  Divine 

"In  the  'Outline  of  History'  he  has  shown  what  education 
would  have  done,  and  it  is  not  a  presumption  on  his  part,  since 
he  was  once  a  teacher.  That  it  is  not  considered  so  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  he  has  had  the  utmost  help  from  his- 
torians, from  university  people,  who,  in  the  ordinary  way,  would 
have  exhibited  hostility  toward  an  unconventional  historian. 
He  has  put  historical  education  on  a  broader  basis,  a  sounder 
basis,  discarding  old  fetishes,  fresh  in  discovery  and  intellect." 

Whether  or  not  Wells  is  to-day  "thinking  for  half  Europe," 
that  is  the  way  his  publisher  figures  him : 

"His  foreign  mail-bag  is  the  certain  testimony  of  that.  All 
branches  of  thought  require  liim.  Thinkers  far  out  in  the  ex- 
treme dark  seek  him  to  nurture  their  frail  tendrils  of  thought. 
Those  who  are  wavering  and  wobbling  over  new  and  ill-accus=> 
tomed  problems  come  to  him  for  stabilitj^  As  if  he  had  the 
power  of  dropping  a  little  sun  into  a  dull  day." 


THE   MADONNA   OF  THE   BATTLE-FIELD 


THE  DEVOTED  PART  played  by  womanhood  during 
the  war  was  commemorated  in  permanent  fashion  on 
February  20,  when,  through  the  War  Department, 
formal  presentation  of  the  allegorical  painting,  "Thine  is  the 
Glorj',"  was  made  to  the  American  Red  Cross.  Secretary  of 
War  Baker  took  advan- 
tage of  the  occasion  to 
pay  a  public  tribute  to 
that  service  of  the  heal- 
ing hand  and  patient 
heart  which  stands  out  in 
high  relief  as  one  of  the 
signal  influences  toward 
victory.  American  wo- 
manhood is  typified  in 
the  great  painting,  for 
the  Madonna-like  face  of 
the  nurse  is  a  composite 
of  more  than  a  thousand 
women  and  girls  who 
sei'ved  in  eveiy  branch 
of  effort  from  the  first 
gun  to  Versailles.  The 
massive  canvas  is  the 
collaborative  scientific 
and  art  work  of  Joseph 
Gray  Kitchell,  late 
major  of  the  Morale 
Branch,  General  Staff, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  F.  Luis 
Mora,  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Art,  from  offi- 
cial material  and  direct 
assistance  contributed 
by  the  War  Department 
and  the  Red  Cross,  and 
is  their  gift — wrought 
out  of  much  time  and 
patience — to  the  great 
organization.  The  paint- 
ing is  an  allegory  depict- 
ing a  soldier  paying  his 
measure  of  gratitude  and 
devotion  to  an  idealized 
conception  of  a  Red- 
Cross  worker  who  seems 
to  be  rising  from  a  dark 
cloud  of  douVit  and  de- 
spair into  the  light  of 
hope  and  truth,  her  eyes 
heavenward  as  tho  offer- 
ing up  thanks  that  the  trial  is  done  and  the  task  achieved. 
In  commendation  of  the  artist's  effort,  Dr.  Christian  Brin- 
ton,  art-critic  and  essayist,  says:  "In  this  noble  and  inspiring 
canvas  he  has  produced  a  work  of  art  not  alone  satisfying 
to  those  who  demand  a  definite  measure  of  external  actual- 
ity, but  one  which  answers  that  craving  for  inner  significance 
which  is  characteristic  of  humanity  in  ev(!ry  ago  and  epoch." 
The  memorial  will  be  eloquent  always  to  all  the  mothers  of 
soldiers,   writes  Herbert  S.  Gorman   in    The  Red  Ctohh   Maga- 


Copyriglited  by  Joseph  Gray  Kitchell. 

"THINE   IS  T 
From  the  painting 


zine.     But  he  thinks  that,  after  all,  the  greatest  appeal  will 
be  to  the  soldiers  themselves,  because — 

"For  them  the  face  will  hold  the  magic  power  of  awakened 
memories.  The  mud  of  Clermont  and  St.  Menehould,  the  can- 
teen rest-house  with  its  steaming  chocolate,  its  roaring  fire,  and, 

behind  the  rough  boards, 
the  face  of  an  American 
girl!  The  bombed  rail- 
way-station at  Chalons, 
the  emergency  hospital 
below  Chateau-Thierry, 
the  long  wards  in  the  big 
building  at  AuteuJl — 
and  the  faces  of  Amer- 
ican girls! 

"All  the  blessed  sweet- 
ness of  those  faces  from 
home  encountered  in 
Paris  streets,  or  small 
French  towns,  along  the 
docks  at  Brest  or  by 
the  blue  swept  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean  at 
Cannes  or  Nice,  the 
bands  playing,  the  chil- 
dren staring,  and,  along 
the  promenades,  an  army 
playing  at  being  home. 

•"The  spirit  and  brave 
kindness  of  women,  sit- 
ting at  home  in  work- 
rooms, putting  their 
heart  and  soul  into  the 
bandages  before  them, 
lest  one  boy  in  agony 
might  suffer  needlessly; 
the  faces  of  smiling  girls 
in  the  railway  canteens 
from  Oregon  to  New 
York,  unshed  tears 
mingling  with  the  cheer- 
ful good-bys  as  the  train 
pulls  out;  the  patient, 
endless  kindness  of  hol- 
low -  eyed  nurses  in 
stretching  canvas  wards 
in  the  autumn  nights  of 
France;  all  this,  and 
more,  will  lie  in  the  ap- 
peal of  this  painting  to 
those  men  who  have 
already  graven  on  their 
hearts  its  meaning  and 
need  only  to  glimpse  it 
to  catch  the  vision." 

The     work     required 
infinite      patience      and 
elaborate  detail,  and  the 
result    is    "an    approxi- 
mation as  close  as  science 
will  permit  of  the  typical  face  of  tho  American  woman."     But 
when  the  brush  superseded  the  lens,  "there  is  no  suggestion  of 
science": 

"It  is  all  art.  Behind  the  more  obvious  attractiveness  of  the 
painting  as  a  symphony  in  deliciously  coordinated  colors,  an 
exquisite  affirmation  of  Ameri(!an  womanhood  and  <in  unob- 
trusive declaration  of  all  that  slu^  stands  for  in  the  hearts  of  the 
men  who  kn(!w  her,  is  a  deeper  noki,  a  subjective  message  that 
steadily  grows  on  the  beholder. 

"This  woman  in  luminous  white  standing  with  uplifted  eyes 


HE   GLORY." 
by  F.  Luis  Mora. 


is  plainly  the  eternal  womanhood  of  the  world  traveling  her 
starry  way  through  the  smoky  clouds  of  the  earth  to  the  heaven 
of  victory.  She  is  love  incarnate,  a  love  beyond  the  mere 
power  of  words,  a  love  of  service  and  sacrifice. 

"In  the  glorified  figure  there  is  a  sense  of  power  and  resolution 
and  at  the  same  time  a  suggestion  of  the  weary  journey  she  has 
made  on  her  uncompromising  wav.  The  face  of  the  soldier 
kneeling  so  humbly  beside  her  is  raised  in  thanldul  devotion, 
but  she  seems  not  to  observe  this  tribute  of  what  to  her  is  the 
undeserved  need  of  praise.  Her  fervent  face  is  turned  upward 
with  the  desire  to  return  all  thanks  to  God,  who  has  made  the 
victory,  wherein  she  played  no  small  part,  a  thing  of  reality. 
It  is  as  if  she  did  not  understand  the  praise  of  the  soldier.  Her 
path  has  been  plain  to  her  from  the  first,  a  path  of  duty  inexor- 
ably calling  to  her.  She  could  travel  no  other;  no  other  was 
possible.  The  powder  that  carried  her  on  has  been  part  of  her, 
blood  of  her  blood  and  heart  of  her  heart.  She  gives  her  thanks 
simply  to  God  who  lost  not  sight  of  her  in  the  smoke  of  battle 
.  or  suffered  her  mighty  cause  to  be  trampled  down  by  the  iron- 
clad hosts  of  darkness.  As  the  Aphrodite  Anadyomene  of 
Apelles  stood  for  all  that  was  best  or  most  beautiful  in  Grecian 
womanhood,  so  she  unconsciously  stands  for  America.  Spiritu- 
ally complete,  cognizant  of  life's  greater  meaning,  she  raises 
her  face  to  heaven." 

It  was  in  the  first  days  of  September,  1919,  that  Major  Kitchell 
began  active  work  on  making  his  plate.  His  problem  of  pro-  < 
curing  the  necessary  photographs  was  solved  by  Dr.  Stockton 
Axson,  National  Secretary  of  the  Red  Cross,  who  issued  a 
circular  letter  to  division  managers  aU  over  the  country,  who,  in 
turn,  wrote  to  all  chapter  chairmen.  Soon  pictures  began  to 
pour  in,  and,  in  a  specially  arranged  studio  in  New  Jersey,  the 
long  task  was  begun.  The  pictures  were  classified  into  groups. 
Continuing : 

"There  were  four  major  groups,  and  the  faces  classified  under 
them  were  oval,  round,  hollow-cheeked,  and  irregular.  Long- 
study  of  physiognomy  made  it  a  simple  matter  for  him  to  judge 
the  various  pictures  and  assign  each  one  to  its  proper  group. 
After  the  portraits  had  been  sorted  he  selected  one  group  and 
ranged  up  the  proper  lens  through  which  to  photograph  them. 
Merely  as  an  example  of  his  method  let  us  arbitrarily  take  the 
number  twenty-five  as  a  unit.  It  takes  twenty-five  seconds  for  a 
full  and  adequate  exposure  under  a  certain  light.  If  there  were 
twenty-five  pictures  in  the  group  being  treated.  Major  Kitchell 
would  take  them  and  allow  a  one-second  exposure  on  each 
photograph.  Carefully  centering  the  first  one,  he  would  expose 
t  he  plate  to  it  for  just  one  second.  Then,  taking  a  second  picture, 
he  would  see  to  it  that  it  vWas  carefully  placed  so  that  it  would 
register  absolutely  the  same  on  the  plate,  nose,  ears,  eyes,  and 
chin  being  meticulously  centered.  Then  the  plate  would  be 
exposed  to  that  picture  for  one  second.  And  so  on  through  the 
twenty-five  pictures  until  the  twenty-five  seconds,  the  time 
for  a  complete  exposure,  had  been  approximated.  So  the 
image  would  pile  up  and  pile  up,  imperceptibly  at  first,  until  a 
complete  face  had  been  registered  on  the  plate.  The  negative 
of  this  plate  would  be  put  away  and  another  group  of  pictures 
put  through  the  same  process.  After  all  the  individual  pictures 
had  been  photographed  a  number  of  integral  negatives  was  the 
result.  These  in  turn  were  sorted  into  groups  of  similar  char- 
acteristics and  registered  in  the  same  way.  After  months  of  this 
laborious  work,  in  which  Major  Kitchell  candidly  states  that  he 
was  completely  fagged  out,  he  had  four  or  five  composite  picture's, 
each  one  the  combination  of  hundreds  of  women's  faces.  Nega- 
tives from  these  four  or  five  plates  were  photographed  on  one 
plate  and  the  result  was  the  completed  face,  a  composite  that 
exprest  most  poignantly  American  womanhood,  a  face  that  is  to 
be  remembered  for  long  by  those  who  see  it." 

In  the  final  stages  of  his  work  Major  Kitchell  turned  to  the 
artist  who  had  been  thrilled  with  the  possibilities  of  the  idea. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  writer: 

"The  result  has  shown  that  no  better  selection  than  Mr. 
Mora  could  have  been  made.  He  ^vas  afire  with  the  idea  froni  the 
start  and  bent  all  his  endeavors  toward  a  careful  portrayal  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  ideal  face.  Time  after  time  he  ha^d  to 
change  the  features  of  his  painting  when  new  compositive  nega- 
tives reached  him.  An  imperceptible  touch  here,  the  slightest 
lifting  of  a  cheek-bone,  the  subtlest  touch  about  the  eyes — he  was 
indefatigable  in  his  search  for  the  supremely  representative 
American  face,  -  » 


"  It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  note  that  the  faces  of  hundreds  of 
women  are  included  in  this  typical  face  unknown  to  themselves. 
There  is  also  there,  idealized  for  all  time,  the  features  of  women 
who  died  in  France  while  on  the  great  adventure.  Jane  A. 
Delano  is  there.  So  is  Clara  Barton,  out  of  whose  dream  was 
fashioned  the  Red  Cross  organization.  Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt, 
Mrs.  August  Belmont,  the  wdfe  of  Vice-President  Marshall, 
all  are  there,  combined  with  the  unheralded  nurses,  the  canteen- 
workers,  the  drivers  of  motor-cars.  Youth  and  age,  the  living 
and  the  dead,  mingle  in  this  face  that  is  upturned  to  heaven." 


INDUSTRY'S   ENCROACHMENT 
SUNDAY 


ON 


yt  RE  INDUSTRY  AND  ARTIFICAL  RECREATION  so 

/-\  encroaching  on  Sunday  that  it  is  gradually  disappear- 
-^  -*-  ing  as  a  day  of  rest?  There  is  something  of  this  alarm 
in  Europe,  where,  in  Spain  and  Italy,  Sunday  newspapers  have 
been  prohibited  as  dangerously  inciting  to  an  idle  community, 
and,  in  Poland,  the  new  Government  is  seeking  to  give  the  rest 
day  the  sanction  of  law.  In  this  country  Maryland  has  pro- 
hibited motion-pictures  on  Sunday,  the  step  receiving  the  sup- 
port of  Cardinal  Gibbons  on  the  ground  that  motion-pictures 
are  not  recreational.  Recreation,  so-caUed,  often  leaves  the 
worker  in  worse  condition  than  when  he  stopt  his  labors  on 
Saturday  night.  The  day  he  should  have  passed  in  trying  to 
"  recreate  "  himself  has  been  spent,  instead,  "  amid  the  nervous 
strain  of  crowds  and  the  screaming  hilarity  of  all  sorts  of  harm- 
ful thrillers,"  and  he  is  neither  morally  benefited  nor  physi- 
cally rested.  Moreover,  the  numerous  places  of  amusement 
now  required  by  the  six-daj'  toilers  demand  an  inereasingh^ 
larger  army  of  others  who  must  work  on  Sunday  to  provide  the 
necessary-  entertainment.  The  Dearborn  Independent  after 
pointing  out  these  facts,  comments: 

"There  is  less  of  Sunday  now^  than  at  any  time  in  the  world's 
history.  For  every  man  who  takes  his  pleasure  on  that  day, 
others  must  work.  The  pleasure-filled  Sunday  is  fast  forcing 
the  appearance  of  a  work-filled  Sunday.  Ten  and  twenty  years 
ago  we  used  to  hear  that  modern  industry  was  the  great  safe- 
guard of  the  Sabbath  rest.  Facts  have  hardly  verified  that 
statement.  Economists  may  say  as  much  as  they  please  about 
the  necessity  of  one  day  of  rest  in  seven,  idealists  may  talk  for- 
ever about  the  Sabbath  being  written  into  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  man's  body.  There  is  nowhere  in  nature  a  seventh  day. 
Nature  knows  the  month  and  the  year,  it  knows  nothing  of 
the  week.  The  Sabbath  began  and  had  its  original  sanction  in 
moral  and  religious  considerations,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  these  same  considerations  are  the  only  effective  ones  existing 
to-day  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Sunday  rest  day.  The  ten- 
dency of  modern  industrialism  has  been  to  crowd  out  the  Sunday. 
We  have  only  to  look  at  the  mill  sections  of  the  East  to  see  how 
far  the  seven-day  week  has  encroached  upon  us.  When  the 
moral  and  religious  sanctions  and  safeguards  of  Sunday  begin  to 
weaken,  we  can  not  place  much  reliance  on  materialistic  interests 
making  very  strong  efforts  to  retain  what  is  to  them  an  unprofit- 
able day.  The  fact  that  the  world  stops  for  a  day  every  seven 
days — wheels  cease  their  motion,  banks  close  their  doors,  factory 
fires  are  covered,  railway  schedules  are  decreased,  schools  and 
universities  cease  their  activities,  and  all  civilized  mankind 
straightens  up  for  a  day  of  release  from  its  task — that  fact  is 
one  of  the  most  astoimding  facts  a  man  can  consider." 

The  injury  resulting  from  the  loss  of  the  Sabbatical  institution 
may  be  particular  in  its  effect,  for — 

"The  man  who  ought  to  be  most  interested  in  the  kind  of 
observance  likely  to  preserve  the  Sabbath  for  its  higher  and 
most  beneficial  uses  is  the  workingmau.  When  Sunday  begins 
to  vanish,  he  will  be  first  to  lose  it.  The  fact  of  Sunday  makes 
it  possible  for  the  poor  man  to  have  fifty-two  days  of  vacation 
every  year.  Take  this  away,  let  all  the  weeks  flow  into  each 
other  as  a  ceaseless  stream  of  labor,  and  life  would  not  be 
worth  much. 

"There  are  two  ways  of  abolishing  the  weekly  rest  day.  One 
way  is  to  indulge  in  amusements  that  are  not  recreational,  and 
disregard  the  higher  uses  of  the  day;  the  other  way  is  simply 
to  strike  it  out  of  the  calendar  of  the  week.  The  first  way  makes 
the  second  more  probable." 


itiuiLn    ^1,    ly^xj 


DR.  CONWELL'S   EXPERIENCE 

THAT  HE  NEVER  SAID  he  saw  the  spirit  of  his  wife, 
but  that  he  did  experience  some  psychic  phenomena 
which  he  is  not  able  to  explain,  is  an  authorized  state- 
ment from  Dr.  Russell  H.  Conwell,  appearing  in  The  Baptist, 
the  new  organ  of  the  North  Baptists,  replacing  the  old  Sta7idanl. 
Dr.  Conwell  is  one  of  the  most  venerable  and  pi-ominent  figures 
in  (he  educational  and  religious  life  of  America,  and  his  an- 
nouncement that  he  had  seen  a  form  which  took  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  dead  wife  excited  wide  and  interested  comment, 
especially  among  the  protagonists  of  spiritism.  Dr.  Conwell 
states  that  the  incident  has  been  wofuUy  misrepresented,  and 
he  goes  on  "once  more  briefly  to  record  the  facts": 

"I  never  stated  that  I  saw  the  spirit  of  my  wife. 

"1  am  not  acquainted  with  a  spiritual  medium  and  never 
consulted  one. 

"1  did  not  expect  to  see  the  matter  in  any  newspaper  or 
magazine.  I  did  not  dream  that  the  public  would  be  interested 
in  such  a  personal  incident.  Even  if  1  had  thought  the  public 
would  care  to  see  it,  1  would  have  regarded  it  as  too  sacred  a 
topic  to  expose  to  the  world's  criticism.  But,  as  briefly  as  I 
can  state  the  homely  but  mysterious  facts,  I  will  put  them 
down  here. 

"'I'hree  years  after  the  death  of  my  wife  I  began  to  see  a 
form  sitting  on  the  side  of  my  bed,  at  the  foot,  every  morning 
when  I  awoke.  I  attributed  it  to  some  effect  of  overwork  on 
my  eyesight.  But  after  many  weeks  it  grew  so  like  my  wife 
that  1  consulted  two  physicians,  who  reasonably  said  that  if  I 
would  work  less  the  \'ision  would  disappear.  But  the  figure 
became  more  clear,  until  her  natural  smile  and  her  voice  were 
distinct.  Believing  it  to  be  only  a  strange  effect  of  my  mental 
state,  1  fell  in  with  the  conditions  and  amused  myself  with 
expeiiments  to  see  if  1  was  in  any  abnormal  condition.  But 
1  seemed  healthy  in  mind  and  body.  I  regarded  it  so  surely 
a  figment  of  my  mind  that  T  laughed  at  it,  and  said  to  the 
figure,  ■  I  know  this  is  not  you.  Please  let  me  test  this.'  The 
figure  seemed  to  (consent,  and  in  answer  to  my  question  told 
me  wher:-  my  Army  discharge  papers  were  which  had  been  lost 
for  twenty-five  years.  I  went  to  the  place  indicated  by  the 
seeming  voice  conversation  and  found  the  box  containing  the 
papers  behind  a  shelf  full  of  old  books.  The  next  morning 
the  form  was  more  distinct  than  ever,  and  seemed  to  laugh  over 
my  discovery.  Then  1  asked  if  she  would  come  again  the  next 
morning  and  let  me  test  the  matter  further.  She  laughingly 
said  she  could  come  once  more. 

"Still  l)elieving  1  was  playing  with  a  hallucination,  I  asked 
my  servant-girl  to  hide  the  gold  pen  and  holder  which  my  wife 
had  presented  to  me,  and  1  emphatically  told  the  girl  not  to 
give  me  any  hint  where  she  had  hidden  it. 

"The  next  morning  there  again  sat  the  form  as  distinct  as 
often  in  life  my  wife  had  sat  there,  and  I  arose  in  bed  to  look 
closely,  and  said,  'Do  you  know  where  my  gold  pen  is?'  She 
seemed  pleased,  as  with  a  joke,  and  answered,  '\)f  course  I 
know.  Get  out  of  bed  and  I  wiU  show  you  where  it  is.'  I 
arose  and  followed  the  form  to  a  clothes-closet,  in  which  was 
a  shelf  for  medicine-bottles.  She  pointed  to  the  closet,  and 
when  I  opened  the  door  she  j)ointed  impatiently  to  the  far  end 
of  the  shelf.  I  removed  the  bottles  and  reached  far  back  along 
the  shelf,  and  my  hand  fell  on  the  pen-holder.  When  I  took 
it  out  and  stept  down  from  the  chair  I  had  mounted  the  figure 
was  gone,  and  it  has  in  no  way  reappeared.  I  have  tried  many 
ways  to  bring  it  btw^k  to  my  sight,  but  with  no  success. 

"Friends  give  me  several  solutions  of  the  mystery  satisfactory 
to  them: 

"I.  Some  say  it  was  surely  the  spirit  of  my  wife. 

"2.  Some  say  it  was  a  satanic  spirit  imitating  my  wife. 

".'^>.  Some  say  it  was  a  case  of  mental  exaltation,  wherein  I 
had  un(!onscious  telepathic  communication  with  the  mind  of  the 
girl  who  hid  the  pen. 

"4.  Some  others  say  that  it  was  a  case  of  instinctive  'sense 
of  (>resence,'  which,  as  in  chemistry',  imprest  on  my  mind  the 
(lire(rtion  and  presence  of  the  pen  1  had  habitually  used. 

"5.  For  myself  1  do  not  feel  that  the  phf^iomena  are  yet 
explained.  WhiU;  I  believe  fuUy  in  the  truth  of  the  Bible 
narratives  concerning  the  visits  of  the  angels,  and  that  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  'are  as  the  angels  of  God,'  yet  T  do  not  believe 
they  are  subje<-t  to  the  caU  of  men  on  the  earth,  and  1  can  not 
admit  to  myself  that  the  form  1  saw  was  actually  my  wife. 


"I  will  prayerfully  and  calmly  wait  for  another  appearance, 
when  I  will  feel  the  importance  of  making  more  careful  scientific 

tests."  

TO    MAKE   CHRISTIAN   FEASTS   OF 
HINDU   FESTIVALS 

INCORPORATION  OF  INDIAN  FESTIVALS  in  Christian 
practise  is  suggested  bj'  M.  M.  Underhill,  a  missionary  of 
Nasik,  western  India,  as  a  chief  means  toward  evangel- 
izing the  Hindus.  The  Christians  stand  aloof  when  the  Hindu 
keeps  holiday,  and  this  failure  to  recognize  age-long  national 
custom  results  in  the  cry  that  "Christianity  is  a  denationalizing 
force" — a  serious  complaint  when  one  realizes  that  "love  of  all 
things  Indian,  coiipled  with  dislike  of  most  things  European, 
is  becoming  more  and  more  a  characteristic  of  educated  India." 
The  missionary  sees  nothing  incongruous  in  this  suggested  em- 
bodiment of  Hindu  custom  in  Christian  practise,  since  most  of 
the  Christian  feasts  are  adaptations  from  pagan  rites.  Father 
Christmas  and  the  Christmas-tree,  April  Fool  and  the  May-day 
celebrations  are  "hopelessly  wrong  in  India  from  an  esthetic 
standpoint";  but  there  are  Indian  folk-tales  and  Indian  feasts 
which  would  better  serve  religious  purpose.  For  instance, 
quoting  from  an  article  in  The  Challenge  (London): 

"All  over  (Hindu)  India  the  Dipavali  feast  is  kept  at  the 
beginning  of  the  cold  weather.  It  is  in  commemoration  of  the 
victory  of  Vishnu  ovei:  a  (certain  demon,  and  is  symbolical  of 
the  triumph  of  light  over  darkness.  The  word  means  'a  row 
of  lamps,'  and  every  house  is  illuminated,  even  the  poorest  boasts 
its  single  little  flickering  lamp,  while  cheerful  boys  let  off  squibs 
and  crackers  in  the  streets.  The  fact  that  the  feast  is  con- 
nected with  a  Hindu  legend  (quite  possibly  the  legend  was  in- 
vented to  explain  the  already  existing  feast)  need  not  deter 
Christian  people  from  celebrating  it  as  the  triumph  of  light 
over  darkness,  knowledge  over  ignorance,  truth  over  error,  using 
the  same  symbol  of  the  lighted  lamp.  Again,  another  day  in 
the  year,  varying  according  to  locality,  is  set  apart  as  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  to  the  oxen  who  have  toiled  in  the  fields,  and  to 
whose  labor  the  ingathered  harvest  is  largely  due.  All  oxen  that 
day  are  given  a  rest  from  work — get  an  especially  nice  meal,  and 
in  the  evening  they  are  led  in  procession  about  the  village  with 
painted  and  gilded  horns  and  other  adornments.  Why  should 
this  charming  and  truly  oriental  form  of  harvest  thanksgiving 
not  be  incorporated  with  the  Christian  custom  of  holding  ser- 
vices of  thanksgiving  to  God?  The  element  of  cattle-worship 
which  enters  into  the  Hindu  method  of  celebration  is  not  an 
integral  part  of  it,  and  could  easily  be  dropt  out. 

"Again,  the  imiversal  holiday  and  rejoicings  on  Makara  Sam- 
kranti,  the  winter  solstice,  might  well  be  retained  bj'  Indian 
Christians.  This  is  another  of  the  seasonable  feasts,  arising 
naturally  out  of  the  sense  of  gladness  and  relief  at  having  passed 
the  shortest  day,  and  entered  upon  the  season  of  lengthening 
days  and  increasing  warmth.  Every  one  experiences  this  sense 
of  gladness,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree;  why  should  it  not  find 
outward  expression?  The  manner  of  celebrating  this  day  varies 
in  different  parts  of  India.  In  Western  India  one  custom,  both 
quaint  and  cheerful,  is  to  give  one's  friends  a  handful  of  sugared 
sesamum  seed,  with  the  words:  'Take  my  sweets,  and  speak  me 
sweetly.'  It  is  the  sign  for  a  desire  that  friendships  should 
continue  unbroken  by  quarrels  throughout  the  year,  a  more 
than  satisfactory  equivalent  of  the  Western  New-Year  card,  and 
no  one  need  be  suspected  of  indulging  in  sun-worship  who 
observes  it." 

Plea  is  made  that  missionaries  make  a  point  of  studying  the 
principal  feasts,  and  as  far  as  possible  in  their  origins,  and  that 
they  then  devise  methods  whereby  they  may  be  retained  iu 
the  Christian  community.     In  the  writer's  opinion — 

"It  is  a  subject  which  might  well  be  made  a  matter  of  discus- 
sion at  mission  conferences,  in  order  that  uniformity  of  a<!tion 
should  be  secured  within  any  given  area.  And  of  course  there 
should  be  the  fullest  consultation  with  converts  from  Hinduism 
who  are  familiar  with  the  old  tales.  In  fact,  the  wisei*  course 
would  probably  be  to  let  such  men  and  women  work  out.  their 
own  ideas  on  the  matter,  while  we  stand  aside,  rigidly  refraining 
from  continuing  to  introduce  and  establish  the  survivals  of  a 
Western  paganism." 


J.  im    M-iinTury    i^i^csr   fur   itiuTcn  ^(,    i:f£u  tii 
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"O,  yes,  I'm  quite  a  financier 
And  then  some  seer  at  that 
My  gorgeous  wealth  in  bonds  of  health 
Beats  any  plutocrat." 


VEGETABLE 


"Gilt  Edge"  Security 

No  food  you  eat  is  converted  more  quickly 
into  solid  flesh,  muscle,  nerve  and  energy  than  a 
good  nourishing  soup. 

It  is  like  a  "gilt  edge"  bond.  You  "realize*' 
on  it  without  a  moment's  delay. 

You  couldn't  have  any  better  or  "quicker" 
health  security  than 

Campbell's  Vegetable  Soup 

It  is  quickly  ready  to  ser\^e,  quickly  digested, 
quickly  transformed  into  vigorous  strength. 

Rich  in  energy  value,  it  is  a  wonderful 
"building  up"  food  for  children,  "run  down" 
people  and  all  who  feel  the  enervating  effects 
of  the  critical  winter  season. 

For  health's  sake,  never  be  w^ithout  a  supply 
of  this  wholesome  Campbell's  kind  on  your 
pantry  shelf. 

21  kinds        15c  a  can 
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CURRENT    -    POETRY 


THE  following  selections  from  the 
Czerltonloi'ak  Review  (Chicago)  give  a 
glimpse  into  the  soul  of  this  old  people 
lately  erected  into  one  of  the  new  natiojis. 
The  translations  are  made  by  Paul  Selver, 
and  will  appear  with  others  to  the  number 
of  fifty  in  a  volume  during  the  present 
year.  Love  and  war  are  the  preoccupation 
of  these  WTiters,  but  even  with  oppression 
is  shown  the  imeonquerable  spirit.  The 
dales  opposite  the  titles  from  which  the 
])oeins  were  originally  extracted  show  that 
all  but  oueprecede  the  Great  War: 

KIJOV 

By  Petr  Bezruc 

TIo.  ye  youthful  swains,  top-booted  and  litlie. 
Ho,  ye  (lamseLs  in  scarlet  wear; 
In  Kijov  town  ye  ever  were  blithe. 
And  blithe  shall  ye  ever  be  there. 

E'en  a.s  from  fragrant  vmes  it  had  gashed. 
E'en  as  ye  seetlie,  my  lays; 
The  blood  of  the  Slovaks  is  flerily  flxished. 
Lips  burn  and  eyes  are  ablaze. 

Who  shall  smite  lis,  wlio  sliaU  afflict  us  with  ill? 
Of  a  master  naught  we  know; 
And  as  l)lithe  as  we  live  and  drink  our  fill. 
As  bUthe  to  our  end  we  shall  go. 

" Silesian  Songs"  (1909) 

AVAR  INROAD 

By  J.  S.  Machar 

Villages  rearward  bum.     Smoke-black  the  sky. 
Torrents  of  flame  pour  onward  from  afar 
Over  the  ripened  corn  and  meadow-grass. 
And  from  these  places  rolls  a  rumbling  cloud 
Of  Avar  soldiery.     The  slant-eyed  horsemen 
Sway  buoyantly  upon  their  horses,  for 
There  is  no  i)eril.     And  they  are  content. 
Laden  with  goblets  and  with  crucifixes, 
Wilh  reHi|uaries,  candelabra,  cnises. 
With  vesiments,  nianiles,  flagons  and  apparel. 
Lowing  of  cows,  and  bleat  of  goats  and  slieep 
Whicli  are  borne  on  amid  tlie  warriors. 
Kings  out  like  sweetest  music  in  their  ears. 
.\nd  each  one  drags  along,  having  entwined 
Tr««ses  like  ropes  about  liis  bony  hand. 
'I'hree  or  four  women,  naked  utterly 
.\nd  with  I  heir  blood  bedabbled,  for  their  breasts 
With  a  sheer  wound  are  all  pierced  through  and 
through. 

"  The  Barbarians"  (1911). 

ETERNAL  UNREST 

By  ANTONfN  SOVA 

Spirited  words  iiad  soaring  zest, 

The  puny  heart  was  frail  and  shy  .  .  . 

We  can  soar  fo  (iach  topmost  crest, 

Or  linger  here.     The  lic^art  sol)bed:   Try! 

.\nd  when  I  mad(!  ctulless  heights  my  fjiiest, 

'I'he  heart  wailed  tluTe  below  despairingly  .   .  . 

.\nd  when  with  the  heart  I  sank  to  rest, 

The  eagle's  aerie  stirred  me  snaringly. 

"Lyrics  of  Lore,  and  Life"  (1907). 

SPAKE  MY   HEART  .  .  . 

By  Otakar  Thkkr 

Spake  my  heart  unto  my  will: 

Why  ra<;k«!St  thou  me,  that. I  ne'er  am  still? 

Why    Hnai)pest    my    growth?     And    my    leafage 

wrest? 
Why  marrcist  the  song  in  e^ich  topmost  ne~st? 

I  desire  to  clutch  diz/lly  sweet  breath  of  .spring, 
1  d<wlre  unto  summer  my  branches  to  fling, 
I  desire  to  be  fragrant,  to  lure,  rustle,  flower, 
I  desire  a  stm-gold,  a  star-silver  dowr^r. 

.Spake  my  will  unto  my  heart: 
It  betldf«  thee  well,  pampered  tiling  tiiat  thou  art! 
Yearlong  from  bliss  to  bliss  didst  thou  stray ; 
But  for  me,  thou  wouldst  know  nor  .sorrow  nor 
sway. 


Are  we  born  for  struggle,  or  born  for  dream? 
Are  we  water  and  vapor,  or  hilltop  and  gleam? 
I  am  mistress,  thou'rt  slave,  hand  am  I,  thing  art 

thou. 
At  my  bidding,  as  taper  in  tempest,  to'bow. 
" In  Spite  of  All"  (1916). 

THE  SUN-DLIL 

Bt  Karbl  Toman 

A  house  in  ruins.     On  the  crannied  walls 
Moss  gluttonously  crawls 
And  lichens  in  a  spongy  rabble. 

The  yard  is  rank  with  nettle-thickets 
.\nd  toad-flax.     In  the  poisoned  water-pit 
Rats  have  a  drlnking-lair. 

A  sickly  apple-tree,  by  lightning  split, 
Eiiows  not  if  it  bloomed  e'er. 

When  the  days  are  clear,  the  wliistling  finches 
Tnvade  the  rubble.     Beaming,  sunlit  days 
Liven  the  dial's  arc  that  fronts  the  place. 

And  freakishly  and  gaily  on  its  face 

Time's  sliadow  dances 
And  to  the  sky  recites  in  words  of  gloom: 

Sine  sole  nihil  sum. 


For  all  is  mask. 


'  The  Sun-Dial"  (1913). 


Vers  libre  springs  up  in  the  East  without 
entirely  freeing  itself  from  the  obsession  of 
the  "hoccu."  The  pictures  are  delicious 
miniatures,  however  loosely  they  are  strung 
on  their  strand.  Our  gratitude  is  to  The 
African  and  Orient  Review  (London): 

THE  SPRING  IN  TOKYO 

By  Gonnoske  Komai  of  Tokyo 

The  willows  and  cherry-blossoms 

Mingle  in  vivid  color  to  new-make 

The  Mikado's  capital 

Into  a  priceless  brocade  of  Spring. 

Above  the  flowery  richness 

In  the  scented  air. 

The  peerless  Fuji-Yama  fantastically 

Unveils  his  face,  flawless  witli  perpetual  snow! 

On  the  calm  surface  of  the   transparent   River 

Sumida 
Dances  Mount  Tsukuba, 
Hand  in  hand  with  the  streaming  willows, 
Thatf  deUght  to  reflect 
Their  enticing  sliadows 
On  the  gleaming  mirror  below! 
The  place  is  dreamily  enveloped 
Witli  the  eight-fold  mist  of  fragrant  purple! 
The  snowlike  flakes 
Of  the  peaceful  Miyako-birds,  gliding, 
Add  an  active  beauty 
To  the  clear,  enchanted  air. 
Quietly  singing  the  "Kimi-gagyo"  anthem. 
For  an  everlasting  reign 
To  our  illustrious  "Mikado!" 

A  little  biography  is  implied  in  the.se  three 
rondeaux  from  The  Cambridge  Magazine,  an 
undcrgraduat(i  periodical  of  England.  The 
effect  of  the  war  is  only  vaguely  hinted. 
Somt^thing  ot])f^r  than  Avar  defeated  the 
singer,  but  did  not  defeat  love: 

THREE  RONDEAUX 

By  a.  Vivian  Burbury 
19IC 

My  love  for  you  will  always  bo 

A  living  thing;   you  gave  to  me, 

We  stole  from  Kate,  a  ble.ssinK  deep. 
And  kei)t'  it;    I  shall  always  kce;) 

Mon-  of  (his  love  than  memory. 

Be(a,use  you  gave  flrst  sympathy. 
Then  soul,  then  sorrow,  men  shall  see 
Nothing  shall  ever  overcreep 
My  love  for  you. 


However  Fate  and  Chance  agree 

To  cast  our  lives,  and  take  in  fee 

New  loves — whatever  crop  we  reap — 
When  we  two  enter  that  last  sleep 

There  will  emerge  in  purity 
My  love  for  you. 

1918 

I  dreamed  Of  Power,  that  I  might 

Spread  peace  and  warmth  in  all  men's  sight — 
That  I  from  some  advantage  high 
Might  give  to  all  beneath  the  sky 

An  equal  share  of  joy  and  light. 

I  was  prepared  to  bleed  and  flglit 
If  I  might  gain  at  length  the  right 
To  make  men  happy ;   that  was  why 
I  dreamed  of  Power. 

But  if  my  strength  prove  all  too  slight 

l^o  bear  me  to  so  great  a  height , 
I'll  bow  my  head,  and  drawing  nigh 
My  love  to  me,  I'll  gently  sigh  .  .  . 

Forgetting  through  the  magic  night 
I  dreamed  of  Power. 

1920 

This  room  is  fragrant ;   here  she  laid 
Her  finger-tips,  there  paused  and  made 

The  shadows  glow  with  Ught,  and  spent 

A  certain  sweetness  that  is  lent 
To  souls  so  graciously  arrayed. 

This  dented  cushion  here  that  weighed 
Her  head,  rememljers;   there  I  played. 
Twined  her  soft  hair — and  with  its  scent 
Tills  room  is  fragrant. 

I  am  alone:   but  undismayed 

I  watch  the  flreliglit  flasli  and  fade, 

Filled  too  with  my  own  wonderment. 

I  too  remember.     When  she  went. 
Love  stayed:   my  heart  is  unafraid. 
This  room  is  fragrant. 


Comes  the  mood  of  contentment  that 
the  soldier  can  be  reabsorbed  into  ci\il 
life  and  find  a  transmutation  of  emotion 
into  something  just  as  precious  as  that 
laid  off  with  the  uniform.  The  February 
English  Review  gives  this  currency: 

THE  RIME  OF  THE  DISCHARGED 
SOLDIER 

.By  H.vroi.d  Bund 

No  more  I'll  hear  my  comrades 

March,  singing,  up  the  Line; 

Nor  diink  with  more  than  brolliers 

Tlio.se  quarts  of  good  French  wine; 

And  1  did  not  ride  with  the  Tenth  Brigade 

To  hold  the  River  Rhine. 

No  more  I'll  force 

A  sweating  liorse 

To  face  a  bursting  shell — 

Nor  ride,  alone,  by  i-he  marching  stars. 

To  hear  what  the  iiightr  winds  tell; 

Nor  see  in  the  blaze  of  the  rising  sim 

The  lands  where  the  heroes  dwell. 

But  all  the  old  life  gave  to  nw 

You  give  a  thousandfold.  .  .  . 

The  roar  of  guns,  the  songs  of  men. 

The  sunsets  red  and  gold ; 

The  flame-lit  snow,  the  peace  of  dawn. 

The  drimis  that  called  (lie  bold, 

When  first  acro.ss  the  fields  of  Franco 

The  tides  of  battle  rolled. 

'S'ou  arc  the  brave — (li(>  beautiful — 
The  great,  the  true  ideal. 
The  kiss  of  a  dying  comrade. 
The  (lash  of  sunlit  ste(^l. 
The  love  of  men  and  horsej*. 
The  love  of  man  and  wife. 
Are  concentrated  in  your  eyes. 
My  friend,  my  heart,  my  Life! 
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Does  It  Matter  Much,  Mother?'' 


WHAT  matter  if  the  rug  is  littered,  so  long  as  little 
daughter  is  learning  to  be  useful  and  industrious? 
The  Royal  will  pick  up  all  the  scraps,  threads  and 
lint  in  a  jiffy  and  leave  the  rug  clean  and  bright  as  ever. 

Its  powerful,  cleansing  air  stream  also  gets  all  the 
dirt  that  feet,  large  and  small,  have  ground  deep  down 
into  the  rug. 

The  Royal  cleans  and  purifies  through  and  through. 
Rug-wearing,  mother-tiring^  health-menacing  dirt  cannot 
stay  in  the  same  house  with  the  Royal. 

Ask  the  Royal  dealer  to  demonstrate.  Write  us  for 
booklet. 

The  P.  A.  Geier  Co. 

5100  St.  Clair  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


^09ns^^M^MiaM0^ 
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STEINWAY 

The  Instrutnent  of  the  Immortals 

There  has  been  but  one  supreme  piano  in  the  history  of  music.     In  the 

days  of  Liszt  and  Wagner,  of  Rubinstein  and  Berlioz,  the  pre'eminence 

of  the  Steinway  was  as  unquestioned  as  it  is  today.     It  stood  then,  as  it 

stands  now,  the  chosen  instrument  of  the  masters — the  inevitable 

preference  wherever  great  music  is  understood  and  esteemed. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  107409  E.  14th  St.,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Stations  at  the  Door 
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ORIGIN   OF   THE   PRESIDENCY 


CLEVELAND'S  NARRATIVE  —  When  our  original  thir- 
teen States  presented  to  the  world  their  reasons  for 
separating  from  the  mother  country  and  abjuring  allegi- 
ance to  the  British  Crown  they  emphasized  the  declaration 
that  "the  history  of  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain  is  a 
history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having  in 
direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over 
these  States."  There  followed  an  indictment  consisting  of  not 
fewer  than  eighteen  counts  against  the  King,  and  it  was  closed 
with  this  statement:  "A  prince  whose  character  is  thus  marked 
by  every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler 
of  a  free  people."  In  this  arraignment  the  English  Parliament 
was  barely  mentioned,  and  then  only  as  "others,"  with  whom 
the  King  had  conspired  by  "giving  his  assent  to  their  act  of 
pretended  legislation,"  and  thus  putting  info  operation  some 
of  the  outrages  to  which  the  colonies  had  been  subjected.  Thus 
wrote  the  late  Grover  Cleveland,  the  twenty-second  and  the 
twenty-fourth  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  volume  on 
"The  Independence  of  the  Executive"  (Princeton  University 
Press,  Princeton),  and  we  read  further  that: 

"It  is  thus  apparent  that  in  the  indictment  presented  by  the 
thirteen  colonies  they  charged  the  King,  who  in  this  connection 
may  properly  be  considered  as  the  Chief  Executive  of  Great 
Britain,  witt  the  crimes  and  offenses  which  were  their  justifica- 
tion for  the  following  solemn  and  impressive  decree: 

"'We,  therefore,  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  General  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the 
Supreme  Judge  of  the  World  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions, 
do,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  People  of  these 
Colonies,  solemrdy  publish  and  declare-  that  these  United 
Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
States;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  the 
State  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved; 
and  that  as  free  and  independent  States  they  have  the  full  power 
to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  com- 
merce, and  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent  States 
may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration,  with 
a  firm  reliance  on  the  support  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor.' 

"To  this  irrevocable  predicament  had  the  thirteen  States  or 
colonies  been  brought  by  their  resistance  to  the  oppressive 
exercise  of  executive  power. 

ONE-MAN  POWER  SUSPECTED— "  In  these  circumstances  it 
should  not  surprize  us  to  find  that  when,  on  the  footing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  first  scheme  of  government 
was  adopted  for  the  revolted  States,  it  contained  no  provision  for 
an  executive  officer  to  whom  should  be  intrusted  administrative 
power  and  duty.  Those  who  had  suffered  and  rebelled  on  ac- 
count of  the*  tyranny  of  an  English  King  were  evidently  chary 
of  subjecting  themselves  to  the  chance  of  a  repetition  of  their 
woes  through  an  abuse  of  the  power  that  might  necessarily  de- 
volve upon  an  American  F*resident. 

"Thus,  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  'The  United 
States  of  America,'  without  an  executive  head,  as  we  understand 
the  term,  came  to  the  light;  and  in  its  charter  of  existence  it 
was  declared  that  '  the  articles  of  this  Confederation  shall  be 
inviolably  observed  by  every  State,  and  the  Union  shall  be 
perpetual.* 


"Let  us  not  harbor  too  low  an  opinion  of  the  Confederation. 
Under  its  guidance  and  direction  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was 
fought  to  a  successful  result,  and  the  people  of  the  States  which 
were  parties  to  it  became  in  fact  free  and  independent.  But  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  lacked  the  power  to  enforce  the  decree 
they  contained  of  inviolable  observance  by  every  State;  and 
the  union,  which  under  their  sanction  was  to  be  permanent 
and  lasting,  early  developed  symptoms  of  inevitable  decay. 

"It  thus  happened  that  within  ten  years  after  the  date  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  their  deficiencies  had  become  so 
manifest  that  representatives  of  the  people  were  again  assembled 
in  convention  to  consider  the  situation  and  to  devise  a  plan  of 
government  that  would  form  'a  more  perfect  union'  in  place  of 
(he  crumbling  structure  which  had  so  lately  been  proclaimed  as 
perpetual. 

"The  pressing  necessity  for  such  action  can  not  be  more 
forcibly  portrayed  than  was  done  by  Mr.  Madison  when,  in  a 
letter  written  a  short  time  before  the  convention,  he  declared  i 

"'Our  situation  is  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  critical. 
No  money  comes  into  the  Federal  treasury;  no  respect  is  paid 
to  the  Federal  authority;  and  people  of  reflection  unanimously 
agree  that  the  existing  Confederacy  is  tottering  to  its  foundation. 
Many  individuals  of  weight,  particularly  in  the  Eastern  distri<(, 
are  suspected  of  leaning  toward  monarchy.  Other  individuals 
predict  a  partition  of  the  States  into  two  or  more  confederacies.' " 

OBVIOUS  NEED  OF  A  PRESIDENT— If  success  was  to 
follow  the  experiment  of  popular  government  among  the  new 
States,  it  was  universally  conceded  about  this  time  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  organize  an  executive  branch  invested 
with  power  and  responsibility.  On  this*  point,  Mr.  Cleveland 
quotes  Mr.  Madison,  who  says  in  speaking  of  the  prospective 
work  of  the  convention  that:  "A  national  executive  will  also  be 
necessary.  I  have  scarcely  ventured  to  form  my  own  opinion 
yet,  either  of  the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  constituted 
or  the  authorities  with  which  it  ought  to  be  clothed."  Mr. 
Cleveland  recalls  that  every  plan  of  government  proposed  to 
the  convention  embodied  in  some  form  the  establishment  of 
an  effective  executive,  yet  thinks  it  can  be  safely  said  that  "no 
subject  was  submitted  which  proved  more  perplexing  and 
troublesome."     He  then  explains  that: 

"We  ought  not  to  consider  this  as  unnatural.  Many  members 
of  the  convention,  while  obliged  to  confess  that  the  fears  and 
prejudices  that  refused  executive  power  to  the  Confederacy  had 
led  to  the  most  unfortunate  results,  were  still  confronted  with  a 
remnant  of  those  fears  and  prejudices,  and  were  not  yet  alto- 
gether free  from  the  suspicion  that  the  specter  of  monarchy 
might  be  concealed  behind  every  suggestion  of  executive  force. 
Others  less  timid  were  nevertheless  tremendously  embarrassed 
by  a  lack  of  definite  and  clear  conviction  as  to  the  manner  of 
creating  the  new  office  and  fixing  its  limitations.  StiU  another 
difficulty,  which  seems  to  have  been  all-pervading  and  chronic 
in  the  convention,  and  which  obstinately  fastened  itself  to  the 
discussion  of  the  subject,  was  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  existing 
between  the  large  and  small  States.  I  am  afraid,  also,  that  an 
unwillingness  to  trust  too  much  to  the  people  had  its  influence 
in  preventing  an  easy  solution  of  the  executive  problem.  The 
first  proposal  made  in  the  convention  that  the  President  should 
be  elected  by  the  people  was  accompanied  by  an  apologetic 
statement  by  the  member  making  the  suggestion  that  he  was 

(Continued  on  page  155) 


CANADIAN   TRADE 


CANADIAN  CROPS 

{Bradstreet's) 

The  field  crops  of  Canada  in  1919  were  valued  at  $1,448,153,500 
or  §75,287,000  more  than  in  1918.  Of  five  of  the  chief  cereal 
products — wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  flax — 659,716,600 
bushels  were  produced,  or  47,518,090  bushels  less  than  in  the 
previous  year.  There  was,  however,  an  increase  of  1,576,000 
tons  of  hay  and  clover  and  21,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes. 
Since  the  earlier  part  of  the  war-period  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  production  of  fodder  and  root  crops, 
while  the  production  of  cereals  has  been  almost  at  a  standstill, 
except  in  the  case  of  wheat,  which  shows  a  serious  decline.  This 
is  indicated  by  the  following  figures: 

1915  191S  1919 

Wheat,   bushels 393,542,600  189,07.},350  193,260,400 

Oats              "         464,954,400  426,312,500  394,387,000 

Barlev          "        54,017,100  77,287,240  56,389,400 

Rvc   "           "         2,486,200  8,504,400  10,207,000 

Flax              "        6,1 14,000  6.055,200  5,472,800 

Total.  Imshels 921,114,300  707,234,690  659,716,600 

Hav  aiui  clover,  tons 10,612,000  14,772,300  16,.348,000 

Potatoes,  bushels 60..353,000  104,346,200  125,574,900 

Turnips          "         60.175,000  122,699,600  112,288,600 


CANADIAN  COAL  OUTPUT 

(The  Wall  Street  Journal) 

Canadian  coal-production  in  1919  has  been  estimated  at 
1^,000,000  tons,  a  decline  of  about  13  per  cent,  from  that  of  1918, 
due  chiefly  to  strikes  and  tonnage  shortage  for  transportation. 
Alberta,  which  in  1918  produced  5,972,216  tons  and  took 
])recedence  over  Nova  Scotia  for  output,  produced  only  seven- 
leuths  as  much  as  the  seacoast  province  up  to  October,  and  it 
is  thought  that  this  ratio  of  loss  was  maintained  the  balance  of 
the  year. 

During  the  war,  even  tho  thousands  of  experienced  miners 
were  in  the  servic-e.  production  advanced  almost  steadily,  as 
shown  by  the  following  table: 


Year  Tons 

1918 14.979,926 

1917 14,046. .597 

1916 14,483. :i95 


Year  Tons 

1915 13,637,-529 

1914 13,267,023 


The  bituminous  strike  in  this  countrv  was  felt  in  Canada, 
which  had  <o  import  21,000,000  tons  during  the  financial  year 
ended  March  31,  1919. 


CANADIAN  FISHERIES 

(Bradstreel's) 

The  total  value  of  the  catch  of  the  sea-fisheries  of  Canada  in 
1918  to  fishermen  at  the  point  of  landing  was  $32,741,998,  as 
compared  with  $29,373,022  in  1917.  By  provinces  British 
Columbia  leads  with  a  catch  valued  at  $13,632,828,  followed  by 
Xova  Scotia  with  $10,759,974,  New  Brunswick  with  $4,241,773, 
Quebec  with  $3,285,182,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  with  $822,241. 
The  total  value  of  the  fish  marketed  fresh  and  prepared  for  all 
Canada  was  $61,363,502,  as  compared  with  $52,312,044  in  1917. 
Of  the  total  value  of  fish  marketed  in  1918,  the  inland  fisheries 
of  the  provinces  of  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  Ontario,  the  Prairie 
Provinces,  and  the  Yukon,  contributed  $6,000,000.  Canned- 
fish  products  totaled  2,107,462  cases,'  valued  at  $18,683,759. 


CANADIAN  PAPER  AND  PULP 

(Bradstreet's) 

The  total  capital  invested  in  the  Canadian  pulp  and  paper 
industry  in  1918  was  $241,344,704,  of  which  $12,520,765  was 
invested  in  thirty-one  paper-mills,  $71,708,223  in  thirty-seven 
pulp-mills,  and  $1.57,115,716  in  twenty-six  pulp-  and  paper-mills. 
Classified  by  items  of  capital,  land,  buildings,  and  fixtures 
amounted  to  $118,805,581,  machinery  and  tools  to  $60,627,266, 
materials  on  hand,  stocks  in  process,  etc.,  $39,652,078,  and 
cash,  trading,  and  operating  accounts  and  bills  receivable  to 
.$22,259,779.  By  provinces  the  amount  invested  was:  British 
Columbia,  $42,705,988;  Ontario,  $88,576,807;  Quebec,  $101,- 
456,296;  New  Brunswick,  $7,8.52,225;  Nova  Scotia,  $753,388. 
The  number  of  persons  employed  was:  male,  24,712,  and  female, 
1,151,  and  the  amount  paid  to  these  was  $26,974,226. 


COMMENT  ON  CANADIAN  TRADE 

(Irving  National  Bank) 

The  enormous  success  of  Canadian  purchases  over  sales  to 
the  United  States— $1,455,000,000  in  four  years— has  resulted 
finally  in  a  premium  of  17  per  cent,  in  Montreal  exchange  on 
New  York.  Various  plans  to  meet  the  situation  are  suggested. 
One  calls  for  Canada  to  buy  only  what  it  can  not  do  without 
and  then  only  from  Great  Britain.  The  enlisting  of  women  in 
this  movement  is  reported.  Another  plan  suggested  from 
Montreal  is  that  American  houses  allow  their  credits  to  lie  in 
Canadian  banks  or  invest  them  in  the  Canadian  Victory  Loan. 


SUMMARY  OF  CANADIAN  TRADE 

(Custo7ns  Department,  Canada) 


Imports  E>rrERED  for  Home  Consumption 


Agricultural  and  vcj^etablc  r)roducts,  mainly  foods 

Agricultural  and  v(!«etablc  products,  other  than  foods 

Animals  and  animal  products 

Fibers,  textiles,  and  textile  products 

Chemicals  and  chemical  products 

Iron  and  .steel,  and  manufactures  lh(!reof 

Ores, metals,  and  m(!tal  manufactures,  other  than  iron  and  steel. 

Non-metallic  min(-raLs  and  products 

Wo<k1.  wood  products,  paper,  and  manufactures 

MlsfX'Uaneous 


Total 

Duty  collected. 


Ten  Months  Ending  January 


1919 


Free 


30,076,594 
:M, 200,646 
13,973,392 
64,347,4:^7 
16,686,743 
47,018, .591 
13,511,478 
:«,377,6S2 
13,162,.5,54 
70,745,866 


8342,100,983 


Dutiable 


$59,311,213 

9,292,8;j2 

21,021,957 

83,627,068 

15,071,658 

112,083.676 
20,385,266 
77,7.59,118 
16,:i94,972 
23,527,994 


.S4:«,475,754 


.$131,577,765 


1920 


Free 


$29,057,704 
136, 486, .320 
32,798,999 
.54.890,388 
I0,4;i0,.520 
25,973,0.58 
14,960,987 
48,295,609 
14,727,804 
24,100,313 


.$291,721,702 


Dutiable 


$101,220,770 
19, .558,405 
43,857,976 

112,114,259 
13,848,892 

121, .594, 238 
27,3130,173 
50,278,298 
19,984,861 
33,012,374 


.$.542,800,246 


$148,017,955 


Exports 


Agricultural  and  vf^Kctable  products,  mainly  foods 

AKricultural  and  vc.«etablc  i)roducts,  other  than  foods 

Animals  atifl  anii7ial  j)roducls 

Fibers,  t<;xtll(rs,  and  texiilc  jiroducts 

Chemicals  and  chctmlcal  products 

Iron  and  sti-el,  and  manufactures  theniof 

Ores,  m<;tals  and  metal  manufactun^s,  other  than  Iron  and  steel . 

.  Non-metallic  mintTals,  and  products 

Wood,  wood  products,  paper,  and  manufactures 

Ml8<;ellanr!ous 


Total . 


Ten  Months  Ending  .Ianuary 


1919 


Domestic 


.1ii254.417,131 

19,002,948 

195,999,030 

24,844,:{5I 

50,439.609 

62.816,881 

69,(i98,109 

21, .36 1,606 

129,108.1(i8 

235,885,910 


$1,063,633,743 


For(!ign 


$10,.525,192 

666.095 
5,X76,257 

857,571 
1,042,186 
5,2.59.413 

6.50,397 
2,8.59,346 

245,678 
2,920,063 


$30,902,498 


1920 


Domestic 


.$:W3,900,145 
27.718,018 
278,29().4()() 
28,685,752 
17,477,995 
68,884,598 
43,684,536 
24, .5.59, 0.33 
174,1.56.9.59 
62,4.30,613 


$1,059,794,049 


Foreign 


$4,466,064 
1,4.54,102 
6,1:58,2.53 
:{,4.58,765 
:{. 327,8.56 

11.566.186 

2,:i95.722 

.5.54,048 

433,109 

4,584,208 


$38,378,313 
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Protected  by 
unseen  rubber 


Six  light  layers  of 
rubber  built  right  into 
these  distinctive  coats 

HIDDEN  under  the  fab- 
ric of  even  the  lightest 
Raynster  are  at  least 
six  thin  layers  of  rubber.  They 
are  built  right  into  the  texture 
of  the  coat  by  a  remarkable 
process  of  rolling  and  curing. 

So  thin,  so  flexible,  you'd 
never  know  the  rubber  was 
there — ^it  sheds  the  heaviest 
downpour.  Every  inch  of  the 
coat,  every  seam,  is  backed 
by  this  sixfold  rubber — proof 
against  hours  of  driving  rain. 

The  result  is  a  light, servicea- 
ble coat  with  no  rubber  exposed 
— ^the  coat  well-tailored  men 
are  wearing  everywhere  in  wet 
weather.  You'll  see  U.  S. 
Raynsters  out  at  the  golf  club 
— in  town — wherever  smartly- 
dressed  people  gather.  They 
are  made  in  the  familiar  rain- 
coat cashmere,  in  cheviot  and 
heavy  wool— in  many  differ- 
ent materials,  styles  and  col- 
ors— ^for  men,  women  and 
children. 

Rubber  Surf  ace  Raynsters — R  ay  n- 
sters  are  also  made  with  smooth 
rubber  surface  for  farmers,  poHce- 
men,  firemen,  drivers,  sportsmen 
and  all  who  work  or  play  outdoors. 


To  make  these  splendid  coats  the 
highest  quality  rubber  is  "calen- 
dered" under  great  pressure.  Back 
of  their  sturdy  strength  is  all  the 
painstaking  care  in  manufacture 
that  has  made  the  Raynster  famous. 

No  matter  what  the  model — and 
no  matter  what  the  price — every 
coat  that  bears  the  Raynster  label 
gives  full  value  for  your  money. 
It  is  backed  by  all  the  skill  and 
experience  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
rubber  manufacturer  in  the  world. 

Ask  for  Raynsters  at  any  good 
clothing  store — or  write  us  at  1790 
Broadway,  New  York,  for  booklet 
showing  different  styles. 


The  inner  side  of  the  fabric  is  coated 
with  at  least  six  thin  layers  of  rubber, 
which  arc  cured  in  one  solid  piece — proof 
against  the  hardest  rain.  The  completed 
coat  is  so  light  and  flexible  that  yotc'd 
never  know  there  was  any  rubber  between 
the  outer  fabric  and  the  lining. 


Look  for  the  Raynster  label 


Raynster 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


I*** 
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SELF-  COOLEB'^^^''pR0PELLER  FANS 
AND  UNIVERSAL  BLOWERS 


EASILY   AND 
ECONOMICALLY 

GOOD  FDR  HOME  KITCHENS,  STORES, 
OFFICES,INDUSTRIALPLANTS,SCHOOLS 


YENTILATION 

'  brings  a  new  life,  a 
new  strength,  a  clearer 
brain,  a  healthier  body 
-the  bracing,  purifying, 
wholesome  vigor  of 
nature's  greatest  gift- 
pure,  fresh  air. 

An  ILG  ventilated 
room  or  building  is  one 
safe  against  the  insidi- 
ous foe,  foul  air— that 
carrier  of  fatigue  poi- 
sons, that  floating  nurs- 
ery of  disease.  See  that 
everywhere  you  go,  or 
gather,  or  live,  or  work, 
the  air  is  made  clean, 
wholesome  —  pure  as 
the  water  you  drink- 
by  ILG  ventilation. 

Go  to  your  hardware  or 
electrical  dealer  for  demon- 
stration, or  send  to  us  for 
illustrated  booklet,  specify- 
ingwhetherfor  office,  home, 
store,  factory,  theatre, 
church,  restaurant,  farm 
building  or  public  building. 

Make  sure  it's  a 
Self-Cooled  Fan 
—then  it*s  an  ILG 


I  LG   ELECTRIC  VENTILATING  COMPANY 

West  Whiting  Street  ■  ■  CHICAGO; 


Well,  Bye, Bye,     ) 
uncle,-  i'm  going  ' 
To  Reduce  thc 
HIGH  COST  Of  LwiHG 


'another  jolt  fob  the  h.  c.  of  l." 

— Reid  in  the  Chicago  Post 


"PUSS,  puas,  puss!  " 

— Gale  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

MR.  PALMER   AS   SEEN   BY   HIS   CARTOON   CRITICS. 


A.  MITCHELL   PALMER,  "FIGHTING   QUAKER" 

(The  Fifth  in  a  Series  of  Brief  Articles  Presenting  the  Claims  of  Possible  Presidential  Nominees) 


FOR  A  MAN  SO  PEACEABLE,  both  by  inheritance 
and  religious  convictions,  Attorney-General  A.  Mitchell 
Palmer  has  managed  to  get  into  an  unusual  number  of 
the  liveliest  fracases  of  his  generation.  He  is  a  good  Quaker, 
and  Quakers,  of  course,  do  not  believe  in  fighting.  However, 
Mr.  Palmer's  temperament  seems  to  have  points  in  common 
with  that  of  another  man  of  peace,  a  long-coated  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  who,  as  the  doubtless  veracious  report  runs,  was  once 
set  upon  by  footpads.  The  minister  managed  to  get  free  long 
enough  to  remove  his  coat  and  lay  it  carefully  by  the  side  of 
the  road.  "Lie  there,  divinity,"  he  said,  "while  I  argue  with 
these  rascals." 

Whatever  may  be  the  Attorney-General's  fighting  proclivities, 
which  one  of  his  recent  biographers  assures  us  are  quite  consid- 
erable, they  are  far  from  being  his  only  recommendation  for  the 
highest  executive  position  in  the  gift  of  the  American  people. 
WiUis  J.  Abbot,  the  veteran  journalist  and  political  observer, 
takes  up  various  other  Presidential  qualities  in  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  candidate,  presented  herewith.  Mr.  Abbot  begins,  in  an 
intimate  way: 

We  sat  in  the  airy  and  spacious  office  of  the  Attorney-General, 
high  up  in  one  of  the  new  and  utterly  inartistic  buildings  with 
which  war-time  exigencies  have  afflicted  our  national  capital. 
Across  the  broad  and  orderly  desk  between  us  sat  the  man  who, 
more  than  any  other  Federal  official,  performs  functions  inti- 
mately concerned  with  the  every-day  life  of  the  people.  As  I 
talked  with  him  I  reflected  that  within  the  last  few  months  he 
has  been  charged — among  other  things — with  the  duty  of  com- 
bating the  spread  of  anarchism  and  red  revolt  in  our  land; 
with  endeavors  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living;  with  giving 
effect  to  the  constitutional  mandate  against  the  sale  and  manu- 
facture of  intoxicating  liquors    and  with  the  maintenance  of 


industrial  peace  in  spheres  of  activity  so  essential  to  socifeil  life 
and  economic  order  as  the  railroads  and  the  coal-mines.  No 
problems  of  government  are  so  closely  interrelated  with  the 
daily  life  and  interests  of  our  average  citizens  as  these.  The 
man  who  has  grappled  with  them  has  beyond  doubt  been  fighting 
the  people's  fight,  and,  tho  he  may  not  in  all  instances  have  been 
fully  successful,  the  earnestness  and  intelligence  which  char- 
acterized his  efforts  will  be  the  traits  by  which  he  will  be  judged 
when  aspiring  to  higher  posts. 

Mitchell  Palmer  is  to-day  an  active  candidate — one  of  the 
foremost  Democratic  candidates — for  the  Presidency.  In  a 
telegram  to  the  secretary  of  the  Democratic. State  Committee  of 
Georgia  early  in  March  he  said: 

"I  deem  it  highly  important  that  the  Democrats  of  Georgia 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  pass  directly  upon  the  record 
made  by  the  ■  present  Administration.  The  candidacy  of 
one  who  supports  that  record  in  every  phase  presents  that 
opportunity." 

To  weU-informed  observers  of  present-day  politics  that  tele- 
gram resounds  with  two  admirable  qualities  not  always  clearly 
shown  by  Presidential  candidates — loyalty  and  courage.  For 
not  the  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  President  Wilson  will 
question  the  fact  that  there  has  developed  within  the  ranks  of 
liis  party  a  well-defined  antagonism  to  the  policies  of  his  Ad- 
ministration. Perhaps  that  schism  is  nowhere  more  fully 
developed  than  in  Georgia,  to  the  primary  electors  of  which 
Mr.  Palmer  presents  himself  as  the  defender  of  the  Adminis- 
tration record  "in  every  phase."  Of  the  risk  involved  in  that 
position  Mr.  Palmer,  being  a  politician  of  parts  and  intelligence, 
must  be  thoroughly  aware. 

But  for  the  existence  of  that  Administration  few  men  are 
more  responsible  than  he.  From  the  start  he  might  have  been  a 
member  of  it,  for  President  Wilson  offered  him  the  post  of 
Secretary  of  War  in  his  original  Cabinet — a  position  which  of  all 
in  the  President's  gift  he  could  not  accept.  For  he  was  born  a 
Quaker,  and  has  always  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.     His  militant  qualities  in  certain  directions  have 
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earned  him  the  nickname  "The  Fighting  Quaker."  But  the 
purely  military  activities  of  the  War  Department  seemed  to  him 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  principles  of  his  religion,  and  he, 
therefore,  remained  aloof  from  the  Administration  he  had  done 
so  much  to  create,  imtil  called  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  what 
seemed  to  be  a  merely  picayune  job — the  post  of  Alien  Property 
Custodian. 

That  turned  out  to  be  emphatically  a  fighting  job.  And  so 
!)eing,  it  was  quite  in  line  with  the  whole  political  record  of  {he 
Fighting  Quaker.  For  his  life,  comfortable  and  peaceful  enough 
in  youth,  has  been  stormy  so  far  as  its  public  relations  are  con- 
cerned. His  campaign  biographer — should  the  Democratic 
nomination  be  his — will  not  have  any  tales  of  youthful  vicissi- 
tudes to  relate.  His  biographj-  in  the  Congressional  Directory 
does  not  contain  the  phrase,  dear  to  the  average  American  poli- 
tician, "born  on  a  farm."  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  not  born 
to  the  purple.  His  people  were  emphatically  what  the  "Reds," 
whom  as  Attorney-General  he  has  been  striving  to  curb,  call  the 
bourgeoisie.  In  Revolutionarj'  daj's  a  group  of  Quakers  moved 
into  Pennsylvania  from  Orange  County,  New  York.  From 
Obadiah  Palmer,  one  of  this  band,  A.  Mitchell  Palmer  is  de- 
scended, and,  like  aU  his  forefathers  for  generations  past,  he 
adheres  to  the  faith  and  follows  the  observances  of  the  Society 
of  PViends.  After  prelimiuarj-  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  town  of  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  he  spent  a  year  in  the 
Moravian  Parochial  School,  at  Bethlehem,  and  completed  his 
studies  at  Strathmore  College,  graduating  there  in  the  class  of 
1891  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  It  is  worth  noting  that  a  classmate 
and  roommate  was  William  C.  Sproul,  now  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  a  possible  nominee  for  the  Presidency  on  the 
Republican  ticket. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  addressing  a  dinner  of  Strathmore 
alumni,  Mr.  Palmer  took  occasion  to  refer  to  his  distinguished 
chum  of  college  days.  His  auditors  were  somewhat  amazed 
when  the  man  whose  name  as  a  possible  Democratic  nominee 
is  in  every  one's  mouth  felicitated  his  hearers  on  the  very  strong 
I)r(j])ability  that  a  Strathmore  alumnus  would  be  nominated  for 
the  Presidency.  "Exceedingly  bad  taste  on  the  part  of  Mitch 
Palmer,"  was  the  undercurrent  of  sentiment  among  his  auditors 
as  he  made  the  prophecy  which  they  took  as  referring  to  himself. 
But  the  slight  uneasiness  was  changed  to  merriment  when  he 
wound  up  with  the  strictly  Democratic  boast,  "and  I  will  bet 
Billy  Sproul  that  he'll  be  thoroughly  beaten  in  the  election." 

After  brief  service  as  a  court  stenographer— for  he  had  picked 
up  that  useful  art  with  the  more  decorative  accomplishments 
taught  in  college- — Palmer  entered  upon  the  practise  of  law. 
Good  fortune  and  a  considerable  business  came  his  way  speedily, 
notes  Mr.  Abbot,  "making  hard  the  future  task  of  the  campaign 
biographer,  who  always  likes  to  dwell  upon  the  earlier  struggles 
and  vicissitudes  of  his  hero."  Palmer's  hardest  struggles,  how- 
ever, were  not  to  obtain  the  material  needs  of  life,  but  to  ac- 
complish some  public  service,  says  Mr.  Abbot,  "to  right  some 
public  TVTong,  build  up  some  agency  for  the  public  good."  As 
for  the  political  situation  in  which  it  was  necessary  for  the 
future  Attorney-General  to  work: 

A  Democrat  in  Pennsylvania  is  apt  to  be  born  to  blush  unseen, 
and  Palmer  is  a  Democrat  by  tradition  and  education.  His 
town  of  Stroudsburg,  however,  is  a  sort  of  Democratic  oasis  in 
the  broad  expanse  of  Pennsjlvania  Republicanism.  It  had  long 
sent  a  Democrat  to  Congress  and  Ihe  practise  had  grown  up 
of  selecting  candidates  who  would  pledge  themselves  not  to  seek 
a  second  term.  This  enabled  a  greater  number  of  deserving 
Democrats  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  office — and,  in  fact,  in  twenty 
years  the  district  had  ten  separate  representatives.  But  it  did 
not  make  for  useful  or  (efficient  representation  at  Washington, 
for  a  new  Congressman  is  about  as  futile  a  spectacle  as  a  squirrel 
in  a  wheel — no  matter  how  hard  he  works,  he  gets  nowhere. 
As  a  citiztm  Palmer  consistenlly  ojjposed  the  rotation  system, 
and  when  in  1908  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  Congressional 
nomination  he  set  up  the  slogan  "Rotation  is  rot!"  and  suc- 
cessfully overthrew  the  custom.  He  remained  in  the  House  of 
Repres(;ntatives  three  terms,  retiring  to  make  a  gallant  but 
unsuccessful  race  for  United  States  Senator. 

Tlie  period  of  Palmer's  service  in  the  House  was  one  of  stormy 
7)olilics,  in  wliich  it  apfx-ared  that  he  could  have  but  litth*  part. 
His  was  well  known  to  be  a  one-term  district  and,  in  accordance 
with  i)nccd(ii1,  Speaker  Cannon  assigned  its  repn^sentat.ive  to 
two  foiniuiMccs  utither  of  vsliiih  had  uitl  for  two  years.  But  \m 
inaiuiged  to  ge,t  a  hearing  on  the  Payne  Tariff  Bill,  and  made  s<> 
iiij|mssiv<?  a,  sptcch  that  when  the  Democrats  captured  the 
House,  in  the  following  eleelion,  he  was  given  phirv  on  tlu^  Ways 
and  Means  Cr)miniltee,  and  assigned  lo  writ*;  the;  iron  and  steel 
wheduhr  of  the  Underwrxxl  Tariff  Hill.  Tf.  might  be  lliought 
that    this  assignment   would   spell    the   political   death   of    the 


young  Democrat  in  whose  district  was  located  the  Bethlehem 
steel-mills,  of  which  Charles  M.  Schwab  is  the  president.  And, 
indeed,  the  schedule  he  ■WTote  evoked  loud  cries  of  wrath  and 
tlireats  of  vengeance  from  the  ironmaster.  But  it  is  enough 
to  saj^  here  that  Palmer  was  able  to  prove  when  the  day  of 
election  came  round  that  Schwab  had  one  vote  and  his  em- 
ployees many  thousands.  He  made  his  appeal  to  the  men  and 
won. 

Mitchell  Palmer  made  his  first  appearance  upon  the  national 
political  stage  as  the  reorganizer  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  1910  the  old  organization  had  thrown  away 
the  chance  of  victory  in  the  State  by  making  an  unfit  nomination 
which  resulted  in  the  independent  nomination  of  William  H. 
Berry,  former  State  Treasurer.  The  resulting  election  seemed 
to  have  left  the  Democratic  party  in  the  Keystone  State  without 
any  apparent  reason  for  existence.  Palmer  thereupon  called  a 
meeting  of  the  nine  Democrats  in  Congress,  and  set  before  them  a 
plan  for  reorganizing  the  party  in  the  State,  installing  new  leaders 
and  creating  a  new  State  committee.  After  vigorous  agitation  and 
a  tumultuous  meeting  of  the  State  committee  the  reorganizers 
won  by  a  single  vote.  The  victory  made  Mitchell,  Palmer  the 
Democratic  leader  in  Pennsylvania,  and  insured, tho  they  did  not 
know  it  then,  the  nomination  of  Woodrow  Wilson  for  the  Presi- 
dency. For  the  reorganized  Democracy  of  Pennsylvania  took  up 
the  candidacy  of  the  Princeton  professor,  and  sent  to  the  Balti- 
more Convention  a  solid  Wilson  delegation  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mitchell  Palmer.  The  bitterness  of  the  fight  in  that 
convention  will  be  remembered  by  Democratic  politicians  for 
many  years  to  come.  Wilson,  a  minority  candidate  through 
much  of  the  balloting,  was  forced  into  the  lead  and  finally  carried 
triumphantly  over  the  line  of  two-thirds  of  the  convention  by  tho 
masterly  generalship  of  his  champions,  among  whom  the  Penn- 
sylvanian  was  easily  fli'st.  A  break  in  Palmer's  delegation 
would  at  any  time  have  ended  the  Wilson  candidacy.  But 
when  even  the  candidate  himself  weakened,  and  sent  a  telegram 
expressing  willingness  to  retire.  Palmer  stood  firm.  There  camo 
to  him  offers  from  opposing  factions  that  might  well  have 
aroused  the  ambitions  of  a  man  so  young  in  politics,  but  he  stood 
as  a  rock  against  the  breaking  tides.  The  same  quality  which 
now  makes  him  ready  to  offer  himself  as  the  defender  of  the 
Administration  policies  then  impelled  him  to  stand  to  the 
last  with  his  chief.  And  he  won.  He  emerged  from  that  con- 
vention a  national  figure,  with  a  reputation  which  has  steadily 
grown  during  his  subsequent  career. 

There  is  a  Presidential  possibility — no  matter  who — on  the 
Republican  side  who  is  widely  popular,  but  whose  friends  even 
dismiss  his  candidacy  with  the  regretful  admission,  "He  doesn't 
look  the  part."  A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  in  personal  appearance, 
is  every  inch  a  statesman.  Stalwart  and  tall,  with  no  sugges- 
tion of  fatness,  he  carries  himself  with  a  dignify  thaC  has  in  it 
nothing  of  pose,  no  trace  of  egotism.  .His  face  is  calm,  thoughtful, 
and  strong  in  repose,  lighting  up  with  attractive  animation 
when  interested.  His  manner  is  one  that  makes  friends  for 
him  speedily  without  being  in  the  least  degree  effusive.  He  has 
emphatically  the  air  of  a  man's  man — a  quality  not  incompatible 
with  his  active  and  helpful  advocacy  of  suffrage  for  women.  In 
his  rather  infrequent  moments  of  relaxation  he  likes  golf,  tho 
rumor  has  it  that  his  game  is  not  of  a  character  to  make  jealous 
enemies  among  the  multitude  of  medium  players.  His  home  at 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  is  the  home  of  a  typical  small- to wn  m9,n, 
beautiful  with  its  old-fashioned  garden  and  redolent  of  quiet 
domesticity. 

The  phase  of  the  Attorney-General's  activities  which  has 
evoked  the  widest  applause,  and  at  the  same  time  the  noisiest 
criticism,  has  been  his  campaign  against  the  Bolsheviki  and 
other  would-be  revolutionists  of  which  the  "Soviet  Ark" 
conveyed  a  goodly  number,  including  Alexander  Berkman 
and  Emma  Goldman,  reluctantly  back  to  Russia. 

I  talked  with  the  Attorney-General  on  this  subject  at  one  of 
our  meetings.  "It  seems  to  me  the  position  of  the  Department 
on  this  issue  is  perfectly  clear  and  logical,"  he  said.  "I  have 
not  the  slightest  desire  to  interfere  with  free  speech,  nor  to 
question  th(!  fullest  right  of  any  of  our  people  to  discuss  political 
propositions  in  their  own  way." 

Mr.  Palmer's  position  on  this  important  point"is  brought  out 
more  fully  in  the  statement  which  follows,  and  which  Mr.  Abbot 
quotes,  to  this  effect: 

"Men  may  i)reu<li  us  radi<'ai  doctrine  as  they  will,  and  so 
long  as  they  strive  lo  make  that  doctrine  effective  by  pea<'efnl 
methods  they  must,  be  protected.  The  life  of  the  Republic 
depends  upon  the  free  dissemination  of  ideas  and  the  guaranties 
of  frtsedorn  of  speech,  press,  and  assembly,  long  held  sacred  in 
the  minds  of  our  people.  These  rights  must  not  b(^  al)ridged  in 
any  i)articular.  But  t]i(>  right  of  free  spe^ech  is  not  the  right  of 
unbridled  sjjcech  without  responsibility.     There  must  be  a  lino 
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Any  Lift  is  Easy  with 
a  Duff  Jack 

DUFF  Jacks  for  automobiles  and  trucks  are  mem- 
bers of  a  nationally-known  family,  which  em- 
braces high-quality  jacks  for  every  form  of  lifting 
service.  The  Duff  makers  are  jack  specialists;  have 
been  for  many  years.  Wherever  there  is  a  lift,  there 
is  a  Duff  that  is  best  for  it. 


Ba^s-y  -to  ttse 


The  special  standards  of  quality — of  strength,  simplicity,  sureness, 
ease  of  operation  and  long  life — made  possible  by  this  complete  knowl- 
edge of  jack  manufacture  distinguish  Duff  automobile  and  truck  jacks 
from  all  others. 

Used  during  the  World  War  by  the  American,  French  and  English 
armies,  for  automobiles,  trucks,  military  tanks,  artillery  and  railway 
service,  and  in  all  types  and  sizes.  Duff  Jacks  established  a  record  of 
uniform  efficiency  under  the  most  adverse  conditions. 

The  jack  illustrated  is  the  Duff  Universal,  No.  411,  conservatively 
rated  at  IX  tons  capacity.     Easily  lifts  the  heaviest  modern  pas- 
senger cars.     It  has  an  adjustable  foot-lift  which  can 
be  instantly  fitted  under  the  lower  axle  of  any  car. 

The  high-grade  materials  and  workmanship  in  this 
jack  are  duplicated  in  the  various  models  for  truck 
service.  Duff  Jacks  have  been  adopted  as  standard 
equipment  by  many  of  the  leading  truck  makers  be- 
cause of  their  strength  and  durability. 

Whenyou  need  a  jack,  FOR  ANY PURPOSE-auto- 
motive,  railway  or  industrial — you  need  a  Duff.  Ask 
your  dealer,  or  write   us  for  detailed  information. 

THE  DUFF  MANUFACTURING   CO. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

New  York     Chicago     Atlanta     San  Francisco 
Exclusive  Makers  of  Genuine  Barrett  Jacks 


MOTommAJ^ 


The     Duff 
coupled  handle 
iives  long  reach 
for  ease  of  opera- 
tion.  Permits  user 
to  stand  clear  of  car, 
a    point    of    special 
value   when    jack    is 
used  at  rear  of  car,  be- 
cause of  projecting  gas 
tank    and    tire-ccrrier. 
Handle  uncouples  in  an  in- 
'  stant  to  fit  tool  box. 
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Paper 

In  paper  making,  Swartwout  Rotary  Ball- 
Bearing  Ventilators,  at  the  top  of  stacks 
as  shown  above,  by  drawing  steam  away 
from  the  paper-making  machines,  prevent 
dripping  water  from  spotting  the  paper. 
In  other  parts  of  the  mill  Swartwout 
Hydromatic  Traps  economize  steam, 
Swartwout  Cast-Iron  Exhaust  Heads 
guard  roofs  from  decay,  and  a  Swartwout 
Feed- Water  Heater  saves  coal. 


KNOWN  to  the  architect  as 
pioneers  and  leaders  in  venti- 
lation, in  the  power  plant  for  the  solu- 
tion of  five  distinct  steam-handling 
problems,  to  the  foundryman  for 
revolutionary  progress  in  the  core-room 
operation,  and  to  the  ship-builder  for  a 
radical  step  in  cowl-design,  the  position 
of  this  company  is  unique  in  American 
industry. 

Each  discovery  has  been  evolved  and 
worked  out  by  our  own  engineers — 
not  by  purchase  or  amalgamation  of 
other  companies. 

Yet  you  cannot  come  to  this  com- 
pany for  a  "full  line'*  in  any  field. 
Each  specialty  to  earn  the  Swartwout 
trademark,  must  be  unmistakably  the 
single  leader  in  its  field.  We  have  been 
criticised  for  this  policy — we  have  been 
told  that  we  are  missing  opportunities 
for  easy  profits  because  we  do  not  add 
"fillers."  We  maintain  our  policy,  how- 
ever, because  otherwise  the  Swartwout 
trademark  would  no  longer  mean 
leadership  wherever  applied. 

Swartwout  Specialty  Division 

of 

THE   OHIO  BODY  &  BLOWER  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 


Swartwoul" 
I  Industrial  Specialties  I. 
PaLtented  ^^|^^r 

Slw^rKvoul  i=i^ 

OHIOI 

Body  and  f 
Blower  CaJ 

Cleveland*/ 


beyond  which  men  can  not  go  without  being  held  responsible 
for  injury  to  their  fellows  or  their  Government,  and  that  line 
must  be  drawn  at  the  point  where  there  is  a  promise,  threat,  or 
implication  of  the  use  of  force  or  physical  violence  to  accom- 
plish the  reform  which  is  advocated  in  public  speech. 

"I  have  not  been  indifferent  to  the  criticism  that  has  been 
raised  by  the  action  of  the  Department  in  this  matter.  Some  of 
it  has  come  from  sources  very  close  to  me  and  to  which  1  often 
defer.  Indeed,  a  delegation  from  the  Society  of  Friends,  the 
religious  organization  to  which  I  adhere,  came  to  me  urging  that 
I  was  using  methods  of  force  and  violence  to  suppress  that 
freedom  of  opinion  and  of  discussion  which  is  one  of  our  cardinal 
precepts.  But  I  think  my  reply  that  I  interfered  only  when 
disputants  urged  violence  and  revolution  by  force  was  sufficient 
for  them." 

At  this  moment,  the  writer  continues,  a  fair  exposition  of 
the  views  of  a  public  man  upon  issues  involved  in  the  Presi- 
dential contest  in  which  he  is  likely  to  be  a  factor  is  of  more 
importance  than  mere  description  of  his  personal  characteristics. 
From  some  recent  speeches  made  by  the  Attorney-General 
Mr.  Abbot  has  extracted  the  following  paragraphs  bearing  upon 
public  questions  which  seem  particularly  pertinent  to-day: 

Internationalism 

"It  is  a  disturbing  thought  that  there  are  so  many  people  who 
fail  to  understand  what  America  stands  for  and  to  realize  the 
responsibility  which  attaches  to  its  leadership  in  free  government. 
There  are  eminent  American  citizens  of  great  intelligence  and 
undoubted  patriotism  who  preach  the  gospel  of  aloofness  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  which  present-day  conditions  make  abso- 
lutely impossible;  neither  the  safety  of  the  republic  nor  the 
happiness  of  the  people  who  dwell  beneath  its  egis  will  be  served 
by  a  narrow  nationalism  which  refuses  to  be  responsive  to  the 
currents  of  thought  and  action  elsewhere  in  the  world,  which 
may  affect  us  at  any  moment  as  they  touched  us  in  the  world-war 
and  compelled  our  intervention.  We  can  not  any  longer  play 
the  laggard's  part.  We  must  do  otu*  share  toward  maintaining 
the  peace  of  the  world  if  only  for  our  own  sake,  because  every 
time  the  peace  is  upset,  wherever  the  trouble  may  come,  the 
reaction  affects  us  and  our  interests," 

The  Bolsheviki 

"The  Government  proposes  to  protect  itself  against  attacks 
from  within  as  carefully  and  as  forcefully  as  it  has  shown  itself 
able  to  protect  itself  against  attacks  from  without.  Neither 
the  Government  nor  any  of  its  officers  will  be  embarrassed  or 
affected,  much  less  frightened,  by  any  attempts,  organized  or 
unorganized,  by  lawless  elements  in  the  community  to  terrorize 
and  stampede  the  Government  into  doing  something  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  our  free  institutions  as  designed  by  the  fathers 
and  sustained  by  all  the  generations  of  men  through  the  life  of 
this  Republic.  .  .  .  Those  who  can  not  or  will  not  live  the  life 
of  Americans  under  our  institutions  and  are  unwilling  to  jibide 
by  the  methods  which  we  have  established  for  the  improvement 
of  those  institutions  from  time  to  time  should  go  back  to  the 
countries  from  which  they  came." 

Capital  and  Labor 

"While  we  are  enforcing  the  law  and  piu*suing  the  strict 
policy  of  saving  America  for  men  who  believe  in  American  ideals, 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  allow  our  self-satisfaction  in  what 
America  stands  for  to  deafen  our  ears  to  the  appeals  of  those  who 
are  seeking  better  conditions.  There  are  many  in  the  ranks  of 
labor  who  have  been  ground  down  in  un-American  fashion  by 
conscienceless  employers  and  whose  path  upward — which  thej- 
are  entitled  by  every  American  precedent  to  tread — is  made 
rocky  and  difficult.  In  many  industries  labor  has  not  received 
its  proper  share  of  the  product  of  the  money  and  labor  which, 
together,  constitute  the  capital  in  every  industry,  and  until 
means  are  devised  by  which  that  share  shall  be  guaranteed  to 
labor  by  peaceful  and  orderly  methods,  unrest,  discontent,  and 
occasional  violence  will  mark  the  struggle  for  exact  justice  and 
equal  rights.  The  pressing  need  of  the  hour,  to  stabilize  the 
industrial  situation,  is  to  build  the  machinery  which  will  give 
to  both  employer  and  employee  the  opportunity  to  disclose  the 
facts  surrounding  their  relations  with  each  other.  There  need 
be  no  restriction  of  the  right  of  men  to  strike  and  na  com- 
pulsory arbitration  of  differences  if  provision  is  made  for  the 
great  American  public  to  be  advised  of  all  the  facts  in  relation 
to  every  dispute  in  the  industrial  world,  so  large  as  to  affect 
in  its  consequences  a  considerable  portion  of  the  public.  Public 
opinion  is  the  only  monarch  in  this  country,  and  informed  public 
opinion  will  always  secure  justice  to  both  sides  in  industrial 
controversies.  All  that  the  Government  sought  to  do  in  the 
coal-strike  situation  was  to  insist  that  both  sides  should  be 
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heard  before  an  impartial  tribunal  without  the  country  being 
made  to  suffer  from  the  strong  methods  adopted  by  each  side  to 
accomplish  its  purpose  in  the  controversy.  While  the  Govern- 
ment may  properly  exercise  its  right  to  protect  the  vast  body  of 
the  people  from  the  suffering,  loss,  and  death  which  would  ensue 
from  a  general  tie-up  in  the  production  or  transportation  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  it  ought  never  again  be  necessary  to  exercise 
that  right,  for  suitable  machinery  should  promptly  be  built  to 
settle  such  controversies  before  they  reach  the  stage  which 
compels  the  Government  to  take  action  in  defense  of  itself  or 
the  people  whom  it  is  designed  to  serve." 

High  Cost  of  Living 

"The  campaign  against  the  high  cost  of  living  has  not  been 
unsuccessful.  While  no  general  lower  level  of  prices  to  the 
consumer  has  been  reached,  there  has  been  in  many  lines  a 
marked  tendency  towai'd  such  a  level.  Last  summer  indications 
pointed  to  ever-mounting  prices  in  all  lines  of  commodities  and 
it  seemed  to  be  certain  that  during  the  period  of  scant  pro- 
duction, when  prices  always  ai'e  higher,  there  would  be  a  dis- 
tressing increase  in  the  general  cost  of  living,  but  the  increase 
during  the  winter  has  been  less  than  in  any  previous  winter  for 
many  years,  and  I  think  it  may  be  stated  with  confidence  that 
the  peak  has  been  reached  and  passed.  How  much  the  activities 
of  the  Government  had  to  do  with  this  will  doubtless  always  be 
^  matter  for  debate,  but  the  fact  remains  that  such  laws  as  we 
have  had  have  been  vigorously  enforced  with  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling as  far  as  possible  the  artificial  increase  of  prices.  Profiteers 
liave  been  caught  and  punished  in  nearly  every  State  and  in 
almost  every  line  of  trade.  Great  quantities  of  hoarded  com- 
modities have  been  released  into  the  natural  channels  of  com- 
merce. Untold  numbers  of  men  have  been  deterred  by  this 
action  from  hoarding  the  necessaries  of  life  and  from  charging 
unjust  and  unreasonable  profits.  Competition  has  been  re- 
stored by  the  entering  of  decrees  under  the  Sherman  Anti-trust 
Law;  while  cooperation  has  been  maintained  with  nearly  all 
the  States  in  efforts,  through  Fair  Price  Committees  and  other 
agencies,  to  check  the  upward  tendency  in  the  prices  of  all 
necessary  commodities." 

Mr.  Abbot  concludes: 

Prohibition  and  equal  suffrage  may  be  regarded  as  matters 
no  longer  within  the  domain  of  political  controversy.  One  is 
already  entrenched  in  the  Constitution.  The  other  is  on  the 
eve  of  ratification.  Of  both,  however,  Mr.  Palmer  was  an  earnest 
advocate,  and  not  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  liquor  traffic  can 
criticize  the  activity  of  the  Department  of  Justice  under  his 
control  in  enforcing  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 

A  warm  admirer  of  the  President  and  an  earnest  supporter  of 
his  policies,  Mr.  Palmer  in  entering  the  Presidential  race  justi- 
fies the  inference  that  the  President  himself  is  not  to  be  a  candi- 
date. No  man  stands  stronger  ^^^tll  the  Democratic  organiza- 
tion than  the  Attorney-General.  He  is  to-day  the  National 
Committeeman  for  Pennsylvania  and  was  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  in  the  last  Presidential  campaign.  He 
is  a  politician  in  so  far  as  that  word  implies  an  active,  intelligent, 
and  efficient  participation  in  the  affairs  of  government.  For 
the  rest  he  is  a  public-spirited  citizen  whose  record  of  public 
service  has  met  with  wide  appi'oval,  and  leads  naturally  to  his 
present  candidacy. 

In  a  recent  address  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Mr.  Palmer  added  a 
strong  postscript  to  his  statement  on  "Capital  and  Labor,"  as 
quoted  above.  When  he  was  in  college,  he  said,  he  wrote  a 
thesis  demanding  that  capital,  in  any  dispute  over  hours  or 
wages,  be  forced  to  give  labor  a  hearing  before  an  impartial 
ti-ibunal.     But  now,  he  continues: 

"Thirty  years  have  passed  and  I  found  myself,  in  the  fall  of 
1919,  in  the  interesting  position  of  compelling  labor,  by  the  use 
of  the  injunctive  process  in  the  courts,  to  give  capital  a  hearing. 
Labor  had  become  so  strong  in  the  meantime  that  she  denied 
the  right  of  capital  to  have  the  dispute  adjusted  by  an  impartial 
tribunal." 

•    In  the  following  paragraph,  he  sums  up  his  position: 

"AU  of  my  political  life  I  have  been  fighting  for  labor.  I  was 
a  strike-leader  once.  I  have  fought  the  battles  of  the  coal-miners 
in  my  State  and  of  the  steel-workers  in  Bethlehem,  and  I  shall 
continue  to  fight  their  battles,  but  I  shall  continue  to  insist  that 
the  battles  shall  be  fought  according  to  the  rules  of  the  American 
game,  and  that  rule  is,  as  the  old  poet  Shelley  told  all  Englishmen 
a  hundred  years  ago: 

"  Let  the  laws  of  your  own  land, 

Good  or  ill  between  ye  stand, 

Hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot, 

*  Arbiters  of  each  dispute.'  " 
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WHEN   INSOMNIA,  AND   A   FEW   MARINES, 
SAVED    PORT-AU-PRINCE 

IXSOMXIA  ?^TAY  BE  A  BAD  THTXG.  but  it  sorvod  a  good 
turn  ill  \\w  ro('<>nt  iiitrlil-raid  hy  hjinrlits  on  Por(-;u]-Prin<M\ 
the  capital  of  Haiti.  A  man  who  coiiUln't  slcop  wantrd  tlu> 
United  States  ISIariues  in  lime  to  onahle  them  to  put  a  crimp  in 
the  plans  of  the  bold  raiders,  thereby  saving  the  city  from  fire, 
pillage,  murder,  and  a  general  reign  of  terror.  Not  onlj^  was  the 
city  saved,  but  the  civilization  of  Haiti  as  Avell.  for  by  this  out- 
break the  law  and  order  of  the  island  were  threatened,  we  are 
told  by  a  recent  investigator,  as  thi^y  had  not  been  for  many 
years.  It  is  further  reported  that  if  the  outlaws  had  been  able 
to  carry  out  their  designs  on  this  occasion  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  in  the  West  Indies  Avould  have  suffered  such  a 
Ijlow  as  it  has  never  known  in 
modern  times.  It  is  not  the 
first  time  that  the  Black  Re- 
public has  been  tlu*eatened 
with  destruction  by  the  outlaw 
element  found  in  the  island. 
Haiti  has  been  the  scene  of 
much  disorder  on  many  occa- 
sions in  the  past.  In  fact,  we 
are  told  there  has  never  beeii 
a  day  in  one  hundred  and  six- 
teen years  when  the  President, 
of  the  Republic  and  his  associ- 
ates have  not  been  threatened 
with  oAerthrow,  robbery,  and 
death  or  exile.  Ever  since 
Haiti  first  declared  its  indejien- 
dence  from  Erencli  rule,  the 
mountains  of  North  Haiti 
have  sheltered  bands  of  rest- 
less and  energetic  outlaws,  ene- 
mies of  any  established  govern- 
ment, always  ready  to  display' 
that  enmity  in  bloody  fashion. 
These  outlaws  are  called  Cacos. 

They  are  described  as  rag-clad,  roving,  half-starved  mountaineer 
negroes,  and  are  said  to  be  peaceful  enough  at  times,  but  when 
called  into  action  by  their  leaders,  they  put  on  red  shirts,  seize 
machetes  or  rifles,  and  become  wild,  fanatical,  murderous,  and  as 
cunning  and  dangerous  as  any  red  Indian  upon  the  war-path. 
Of  at  least  some  of  these  Cacos  it  is  said  that  they  practise  the 
degraded  rites  of  voodoo  devil  worship.  Their  number  is  esti- 
mated at  anywhere  from  three  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand. 
The  recent  outbreak  at  Port-au-Prince,  which  took  placm  January 
16  and  Avas  reported  in  press  dispatches  at  the  time  as  "a  futih; 
bandit  uprising  of  a  handful  of  outlaw  negroes,"  was  really  a 
Avell-laid  phA  by  the  Cacos  to  overthrow  the  estal)lislicd  rule  in 
the  capital  and  gain  mastery  of  the  city.  An  account  of  the 
affair  is  given  in  the  New  York  World  by  Lindsay  Denison,  st.aff 
correspondent  of  that  journal,  from  which  we  quote: 

For  some  wetjks  before  January  1()  there  had  been  rumors  of 
Caco  uneasiness,  in  spite  of  the  killing  last  October  oi  Charle- 
magne Alessc-na  P(;ralt(!,  for  several  years  their  military  and 
[K>litical  header,  by  two  of  Cf)lon(!l  Russell's  mariiK!  "crazy  boys," 
who  sought  to  cai)tun!  him  alive  in  ouv  of  his  mountain  fortresses. 

One,  Benoit,  a  highly  educated  nr'gro,  who  had  taken  to  tlie 
l)usli,  was  shown  to  have  succeeded  Charhniagnc!;  he  had  the 
active  support  of  Charhimagne's  sub<;hiefs,  notably  Papa  le 
N'oir  (\\u-  Blaf;k  Pope;)  and  Chu-('hu.  ("harhimagne,  tlinjatening 
to  "driv»!  the  Am(;ricans  into  the  sea"  as  Toussaiiit  rOuverturc 
and  Dessalines  drove  th(!  disease-rack((d  troop  of  Najwleon,  had 
nr«ver  gone  further  than  to  fire  a  few  shots  into  the  capital.  It 
was  hardly  expected  that  Benoit  would  attemi)t  more  for  tlie 
present. 

Elmer  Knutson.of  Minnesota,  brother  of  Congressman  Harold 
Kniitson,  has  been  in  the  West  Indies  making  industrial  inv(!S- 
tigalions.  He  vi.sited  a  village  about  forty  miles  north  of  this 
city  January  l.'i.  Several  friends  were  with  him.  All  were  armed ; 
no  white  man  goes  far  outside  the  limits  of  any  Haitian  town  or 


PRISONERS  FROM   THE  MOUNTAINS. 

The  situation  in  Haiti,  wliere  a  recent  uprising  tlu-eatened  to  wipe 

out    Port-au-Prince,    somewliat    resembles    that    in    bandit-lnfesU'd 

parts  of  Me.xico — except  for  the  presence  of  the  Marines. 


city  unarmed.     He  was  chatting  with  the  French  pudre  of  tho 
village. 

"Of  course,"  he  said  to  the  priest,  "there  is  no  Caco  activity 
about  here." 

"But,  yes."  said  the  ptidrc.  "For  the  last  day  there  has  been- 
much.  There  are  rnan.\-  Cacos  about.  I  am  glad  you  and  your 
friends  are  armed.  The\-  ar(>  strangers.  1  think  they  have  come 
from  many  miles  to  the  north.     Ah,  there  are  some  now." 

Tlie  padre  pointed  out  a  group  of  vei'y  ordinarj'  looking  raga- 
muffins crossing  the  village  clearing,  Avho  regarded  the  visitors 
ciiriously.  Mr.  Knutson  and  his  friends  returned  to  the  city 
without  unnecessary  delay. 

Their  information  reached  brigade  headqiiarters  and  plans 
were  made  for  a  disposition  of  the  marine  and  gendarmerie  out- 
posts to  cut  off  from  the  hills  the  baud  of  Cacos  believed  to  be 
an  independent  raiding  party  of  a  type  which  has  practically 
disappeared  since  the  American  occupation.  The  movement 
was  one  to  cover  two  or  three  days. 

Wherever  Avhite  men  came 
in  touch  with  citizens  that 
night,  they  noticed  the  Creoles, 
as  the  Haitians  call  themselves, 
were  uneasy  and  nervous.  It 
was  so  in  the  ordinarily  placid 
Cafe  Bordeaux,  at  the  Hotel 
Bellevue,  the  American  Hotel, 
and  the  Seaside  Inn.  The  na- 
tives strode  up  and  down  the 
corridors  and  galleries;  they 
went  down  the  whitened  clam- 
shell-bordered walks  to  Avhisper 
together.  There  Avas  "some- 
thing queer"  about  the  Ava3' 
tliey  looked  at  white  men. 
Word  of  the  tense  unrest  even 
reached  the  beautiful  Hotel 
Montague,  on  the  hill  over- 
looking the  town,  Avhere  there 
A\ere  no  Creole  guests ;  inquiries 
Avere  made  as  to  the  asylums 
arranged  for  white  womenfolk 
in  case  of  "trouble."  And 
still  no  one  anticipated  a  Caco 
raid;  some  sort  of  a  political 
demonstration  against  Presi- 
dent Dartiguenave  and  the 
Americans  Avas  the  worst  looked 
for. 
(It  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  many  highly  educated 
substantial  citizens  of  Port-au-Prince  Avho  are  no  more  Cacos 
than  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  is  a  Hudson  Duster,  who,  none  the 
less  desire  a  change  of  administration  and  an  ending  of  "the 
Occupation.") 

After  nine  o'clock  at  night  the  streets  of  Port-au-Prince  are 
ordinarily  as  quiet  as  those  doAvn-town  in  Ncav  York  at  the 
same  hour.  What  had  been  going  on  was  that  Benoit,  gathering 
up  a  foi'ce  at  his  stronghold  in  the  middle  north,  had  moved 
them  in  scattered  detachments,  off  the  beaten  trails,  down  to 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  where  they  mobilized.-  Collecting 
recruits  as  he  came  along,  he  had  over  1,800  men  with  him. 
Many  of  them  had  mod<'rn  rifles;  they  Avere  but  scantily  sup- 
])lied  Avith  ammunition.     All  had  machetes. 

His  plan  was  to  take  \]w  city  at  daybreak.  To  this  end,  early 
in  i\u\  night,  he  started  about  three  hundred  men  into  town 
from  three  directions.  One  of  the  three  columns  came  bj'  water, 
just  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  the  guards  on  the  main  pier  of 
i\w,  port.  They  Avandered  in  by  tAvos  and  threes,  concealing 
tluMr  arms;  they  met  at  the  big-roofed  market,  breaking  in  and 
going  to  sleep  on  the  floor  to  Avait.  the  sigtial  for  the  attack. 
'IMkw  had  been  told  that  at  da.A'break,  Avlu^n  the  stores  opened, 
they  were  to  rush  through  tlus  business  district,  helping  them- 
selves, s(!tting  fires  every wiier(>,  and  killing  white  men  and  gen- 
dirnncrie.  In  tiu!  midst  of  this  turmoil  the  main  column  of 
L.'jCM)  outside  the  city  AA'as  to  attack  the  barracks,  the  custom- 
house, th<i  Bank  of  Haiti,  and  the  President's  ])alace.  Benoit 
told  his  i)eoj)le  that  iiopeless  as  a  pit(;hed  battle  in  the  open  with 
t  he  marines  and  gendarmerie  might  be,  it  would  be  easy  to  wipe 
tliem  out.  aft,(T  tliey  had  bec^n  scattered  for  hand-to-hand  street- 
lighting  and  i)utt.ing()ut  (ires.  Outside  of  strictly  military  circles, 
it  is  acknowledged  lie  was  i)retty  nearly  right. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  insomnious  gentleman  took  a 
hand.  He  was  General  Manager  Elliott,  of  tlu!  Haitian  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refinery  at  llascoville,  a  suburb  about  two  miles  out 
of  the  city.     It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  Elliott  was 
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'T^HERE  is  no  more  forceful  endorse- 
^  ment  of  Buda  performance  in  the 
service  of  owners,  or  more  impressive  evi- 
dence of  this  engine's  reputation,  than 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  choice  of  85  of  the 
foremost  manufacturers  of  heavy-duty 
automotive  equipment. 

Whenever  you  have  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  a  Buda-equipped  product,  you 
can  be  confident  that  it  is  powered  with 
a  finely  made,  well-designed,  competent 
engine— the  quality  result  of  39  years  of  en- 
gineering and  manufacturing  experience. 

The  Buda  Company,  Harvey  (%^^i^^§),  III. 
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uuablo  to  sleep.     So  he  arose  and  weut  to  a  window  and  looked 
out: 

Out  of  the  mjTiad  hissing,  nistling,  squawking  noises  of  the 
tropic  night  he  heard  the  unmistakable  "chuff-chuff-chuff"  of 
a  marching  column  of  barefoot  men.  He  made  out  a  single-file 
column  mo^dng  rapidly  across  the  field,  off  the  road.  He  made 
out  the  silhouettes  of  shouldered  rifles.  Far  off,  under  a  yellow 
street-lamp,  he  glimpsed  a  flash  of  a  red  shirt.  It  was  enough. 
He  telephoned  to  the  Marine  Barracks  that  the  Caeos  were  raiding 
Port-au-Prince. 

Benoit's  bubble  burst  right  there.  Only  about  150  of  his  300 
"shock  troops"  had  reached  the  meeting-place.  No  fires  had 
been  set.  The  population  was  all  in  bed  and  asleep.  There 
were  no  materials  for  a  panic. 

The  marines,  in  patrols  and  in  larger  formations,  spread  out 
through  the  streets  swiftly  to  the  posts  arranged  for  the  emer- 
gency. ■  ^larine  Leslie  Coombs  saw  several  men  enter  the  market, 
where  thej'  had  no  right  to  be; 
he  ran  to  the  door  and  was  set 
npon  by   machete  men,   who 
slashed   him  horribly  and  cut 
him  down,  but  not  until  he  had 
emptied  his   automatic.      The 
Caeos     inside     the     building 
poured  out  like  a  swarm   of 
hornets. 

The  shooting  and  the  hand- 
to-hand  fighting  spread  in  a 
flash  all  through  the  business 
part  of  the  city.  The  march- 
ing remainder  of  the  Caco  sur- 
prize detachment  made  a  rush 
for  the  center  of  the  city  to 
carry  out  their  orders.  One 
block  was  set  on  fire  and 
burned. 

The  marines  deployed  steadi- 
ly- and  quietly.  They  put  spiit- 
tering  machine  guns  on  the 
corners  and  "cleaned"  the 
])rincipal  streets.  There  was 
firing  on  every  street  and  alley 
of  a  district  more  than  a  mile 
square.  From  the  Hotel  Mon- 
tagne  it  seemed  as  if  a  gigantic 
string  of  Chinese  firecrackers 
had  been  curled  around  and 
through   the  business   district   and  set  off   in  a  dozen  places. 

The  miniature  battle  increased  in  fury  as  the  Americans  ad- 
vanced.    The  account  continues: 

The  Caeos  stood  their  ground  bravely  for  a  little  while.  But 
their  case  was  hopeless.  The  American  fire  withered  them. 
First  those  on  the  rim  of  the  city  and  then  those  inside  turned 
their  faces  to  the  hills.  Benoit's  men  of  the  main  bcjdy,  realizing 
that  the  plan  of  attack  was  ruined,  started  a  pell-mell  retreat. 

The  marines  moved  out  from  the  center  of  the  city,  killing 
every  colored  man  not  in  the  olive-drab  uniform  of  the 
gendarmerie. 

As  the  sky  turned  pink  and  then  flashed  into  blazing  daylight, 
tli(!  fight  became  a  hunt.  On  every  road  and  trail  radiating 
from  the  city  marines  hunted  Caeos.  ( 'olonel  Russell  by  tele- 
j)hone  moved  his  distant  outposts  to  cut  off  the  retreat  to  the 
northern  mountains. 

Of  the  details  of  that  hunt  much  might  be  written.  Here  is 
onc!  item.  A  marine  youngster  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  one 
who  might  well  be  "kidded"  for  failing  in  the  pursuit.  He  took 
it  sadly. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  admit,  1  did  give  out,  sir.  Never  thought 
it  would  happen  to  me.  My  wind  and  my  legs  l)oth  give  out 
at  once.  Tough  lufk,  I'll  say,  after  I'd  run  'cm  fourteen  inil(>s 
ov«T  all  kinds  of  a  tough  trail  up  thataway."  (Il(",  i)<)inted  to  the 
seamy  top  of  a  greenish  brown  mountain  to  the  northeast.,  and 
heaved  a  regretful  sigh.)  "And  there  was  two  of  'em  still  in 
front  of  me  when  I  quit." 

On(!  hundred  and  twenty-two  dead  Carjos  were  found  in  and 
about  the  city;  bodies  found  alf)n'j:  the  line  of  their  retn^at  in 
the  next  few  days  raised  the  total  of  known  dead  to  17(5.  There 
were  numerous  prisonfTs,  despite  tho  general  killing,  among 
them  the  rfidoubtabhj  Chu-Chu.  Coombs  was  the  only  American 
killed,  tho  several  were  severely  wounded. 

Patifsnt,  painstaking  investigation  fails  to  show  that  any  of 
the  dead  were  "innoeent  bystanders."  No  complaint  of  the 
killing  of  any  citizen  not  a  Caco  has  be(;n  recorded.  It  was 
apparent  that  the  population  of  the  city  obeyed  tho  orders  long 
ago  issued  and  stayed  indoors  when  tho  shooting  began. 


Tl 
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MARINE-TRAINED  HAITIAN  CONSTABULARY. 

Native  troop?  of  this  type,  under  American  officers,  played  a  part  in 
repoiling  tlie  recent  raid  ou  tl)o  island's  capital. 


WE   HAVE    WITH    US   TO-DAY— THE   FREE 
AND   EASY   SPENDERS 

^HE  BUSINESS  OF  PUTTING  MONEY  into  circufe- 
tion,  which  has  been  classed  among  the  leading  American 
home-industries  ever  since  the  armistice  was  signed,  con- 
tinues to  attract  the  attention  of  our  moralists,  economists,  and 
"funny  men."  According  to  recent  reports  from  many  sections 
of  the  country  the  watchword  is  still,  "Give  us  the  best  there 
is — and  hang  the  expense!"  Along  with  this  reckless  spending 
there  goes  a  subdued,  wddely  diffused  roar  against  the  high  and 
still  rising  cost  of  living,  but  the  protests  seem  to  be  produced 
rather  as  a  matter  of  duty  and  habit  than  because  those  who 
produce  them  think  that  there  will  be  any  beneficial  result. 
Grantland  Rice  and  J.  N.  Darling,  who  do  a  page  of  jingles  and 

drawings  for  the  New  York 
Sunday  Tribune,  devote  their 
contribution  of  February  29  to 
this  subject  of  "splurging." 
The  following  jingles  may  "hit 
off"  a  very  general  state  of 
mind  in  the  ultimate  consumer: 

Mrs.  J.  Augustus  Vance 
Saw  a  certain  dress  by  chance; 
It  was  just  ]ike  billowed  foam. 
Yet  she  had  eight  more  at  homo. 
So  she  brought  it  from  the  store 
For  two  hundred — nothing  more. 
Five  brief  years  ago  to-day 
She'd  have  fainted  dead  away. 
For  she  muttered,   "Sakes  alive!" 
When  they  asked  her  eighty-flve. 

Henry  Smitlison  has  a  job, 
Tlio  he  doesn't  liit  Uke  Cobb. 
Still  his  pay  is  quite  enough 
To  help  carry  out  the  bluff. 
Once  he  found  in  deep  content 
Walking  helped  to  pay  the  rent. 
Now,  of  course,  it's  much  too  far; 
He  must  have  a  touring-car. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Jones 
Bought  a  shirt  for  twenty  bones. 
Did  he  need  it?     Not  a  bit, 

Yet  he  stopt  and  paid  for  it. 

Baclt  in  days  that  now  seem  dim. 

Cheaper  fabric  suited  him. 

But  in  these  times,  free  from  care. 

He  must  have  his  silk  to  wear. 

The  Portland  Orcgonian  not  long  since  collected  dispatches  ou 
the  country-wide  spending  situation.  The  items,  it  is  remarked, 
"show  a  remarkable  abundance  of  money,  chiefly  among  people 
Tiot  so  fortunate  in  other  years'."' 

Baltimore  reports  a  tremendous  business  in  "articles  of  em- 
bellishment rather  than  for  necessities."  High  ])rices  "have  no 
terrors  for  the  thousands  who  have  profited  by  tho  war  or  are 
now  receiving  high  wages." 

In  St.  Louis  "jewelry  ha^  sold  rapidly  this  year.  Dianu)n(ls, 
altho  more  costly  than  ever,  have  been  in  larg(i  demand,  (^loth- 
ing,  too,  has  shown  a  big  increase." 

New  Orleans  is  buying  "high-grade,  expcMisive  goods,  aiul 
luxuries  dominate  purchases." 

Pitts))urg  jewelry-store  i)ropri(>t()rs  report  their  busiru'ss  lua-te- 
rially  incn^ased.  "This  is  csi)ecially  true  about  the  shoiis  known 
to  (^ater  to  common  trade." 

In  Boston  tho  greatest  expenditure  is  reported  in  j(!WoIry  and 
furs,  "dealers  in  these  lines  reaping  a  harvest." 

Philadelphia  reports  herself  "in  the  midsti  of  an  orgy  of 
spending."  Depart m(<nt-store  managers  say  that  the  incnvised 
prices  of  expensive  articles  have  not  cut  down  purchases. 

Milwaukee  reports,  as  sample  cases,  sales  of  a  ])earl  neckhuit! 
for  .MO.OOO,  another  for  .1i;:U),000,  and  a  man's  ring  for  $1,.'")()0. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  is  going  in  for  more  and  nion!  expensive  hirs, 
reports  The  Ohio  State  Journal,  and  the  El  Paso  Morning  TimcH 
carries  the  following  item,  which  not  only  records  similar  facts, 
but  suggests  an  explanation: 

Ambition. 
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Is  truck  driving  difficult  on  the 
straightaway  or  in  the  pinch? 


There  is  minimum  of  wear  and  tear  on  a  truck  when 
it  is  rolling  along  a  smooth  stretch  of  road.  The  big 
strains  corrie  in  the  pinch. 

Clydesdale's  Automatic  Controller,  "The  Driver 
Under  the  Hood,"  positively  and  automatically  relieves 
the  truck  of  the  major  portion  of  these  strains. 

Below  is  a  sketch  of  a  Clydesdale  truck  pulling  out 
from  under  a  load  of  cinders.  The  driver  opens  his 
throttle  part  way,  then  with  his  clutch  he  does  all  the 
rest  of  the  work.  With  the  clutch  out  the  'engine  auto- 
matically idles.  With  the  clutch  engaged  the  engine 
gradually  picks  up  its  load — all  automatically,  without 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  driver. 

It  is  impossible  to  race  the  engine  or  drop  the  clutch 
in  with  the  engine  running  too  fast.  Thus,  tires,  driving 
mechanism  and  the  entire  truck  are  relieved  of  the 
breaking-down  strain  which  the  use  of  a  manually- 
operated  accelerator  incurs. 

But  this  is  only  one  thing  **The  Driver  Under  the 
Hood"  does.  Ask  for  a  demonstration.  See  for  yourself 
the  remarkable  performance  of  Clydesdale. 

In  our  eight  years  of  truck  building  we  have  placed 
Clydesdale  in  thirty- five  countries  throughout  the 
world.  We  have  sold  trucks  to  such  companies  as  the 
Timken- Detroit  Axle  Company,  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company,  and  the  Edwards  Electric  Company 
of  New  York.  This  should  be  evidence  to  you  that  the 
truck  is  a  thoroughly  competent  p^former. 


No  Other  Truck  Has  It 
"  The  Driver  Under  the  Hood" 


One  to  Five  Tons  Net  Load 

THE   CLYDESDALE    MOTOR    TRUCK    COMPANY 

CLYDE,  OHIO 


*Hh?- 
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Painting  after  House  by  Jose-Balz  Co.,  Architeds 


^The  Economic  cAdvantages 

^Ae  House /Brick 


AP-BA  iL- 
I  USE  FACE  BRICKll 


THE   STORY   OF   BRICK 

An  arthtic  booklet  with,  attradivc 
illustrations  and  useful  informa- 
tion for  all  who.  intend  to  build. 
TTie  Romance  of  Brick,  Extrava- 
Kance  of  Cheapness,  Comparative 
Costs,  How  to  Finance  the  Build- 
in/^  of  a  Home,  arc  a  few  of  the 
subjeds  treated.  Your  copy  is 
awaiting  your  request.  Send  today. 


BER\IRS,  depreciation,  fire'safety,  insurance 
k.  rates  and  fuel  costs  are  the  factors  that 
determine  the  investment  value  of  your  home- 
building.  The  savings  which  the  Face  Brick 
house  gives  you  in  respedt  to  these  fadiors  cancel, 
in  a  few  years,  the  slight  difference  in  first-cost 
over  cheaper  types  of  construction.  Its  beauty, 
too,  has  an  economic  value,  in  case  you  ever 
wish  to  sell  or  rent.  You  will  find  a  full  discus' 
sion  of  these  matters  in  "The  Story  of  Brick.'" 
Send  for  it  now. 

American  Face  Brick  Association 

1 1 34  'Westminster  Building  •  Chicago 


Tliat  won!  alono  sums  up  the  reason  why  more  diamonds  are 
being  sold  in  Hi  I'aso  than  ever  before,  aeeording  to  the  jewelers. 
In  one  month  one  dealer  sold  .f30,()0{)  worth  of  precious  stones. 
Others  report  equally  heavy  sales. 

And  it  is  the  "average  man,"  and  not  the  wealthy  man,  who 
is  buying  the  larger  amount  of  stones.  This  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  people  who  have  for  years  been  working  for  what 
are  now  considered  small  salaries  have  "made  killings"  in  oil 
and  others  liave  been  granted  wage-increases.  For  years  they 
had  longed  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  that  come  with  the  possession 
of  diamonds — pleasures  whi(!h  few  outside  the  circle  of  wealthy 
folk  could  enjoy.  Now  that  they  have  the  money  they  are 
gratifying  their  desire. 

"It  is  ambition  that  makes  the  people  of  the  world  work," 
said  one  of  the  leading  dealers  of  the  city  Wednesday.  "It  is 
ambition  that  causes  us  to  build  cities  and  seek  fortunes.  Many 
people  are  now  realizing  their  ambitions  hnancially — in  part,  if 
not  in  entirety." 

"We  couldn't  get  aU  the  diamonds  in  1919  that  we  wanted," 
declared  another.  "Many  people  in  the  oil-fields  have  sent  to 
El  Paso  for  diamonds  through  their  brokers. 

"But  they  are  not  confining  their  buying  to  diamonds  alone, 
you  will  notice.  Improvement  of  business  conditions  genei'ally 
has  come  with  increased  earnings  of  the  average  man." 

Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Birmingham,  Ala.,  as  reported  by  The 
Courier- Journal  and  The  Age  Herald  respectively,  report  similar 
tendencies  in  the  way  of  meeting  high  prices  with  increased 
spending  for  luxuries.  The  Minneapolis  Tribune  devotes  a  full 
page  to  our  national  extravagance,  which,  it  finds,  by  helping 
to  keep  up  high  prices  and  to  irritate  those  whose  incomes  have 
not  expanded  sufficiently  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times,  is 
causing  wide-spread  social  unrest.  "  Every  one  is  trying  to  keep 
up  with  the  Joneses  or  the  Smiths,  and  it  costs  a  lot  of  money," 
comments  the  Houston  Chronicle,  introducing  a  story  of  which 
the  moral  is  "the  duty  of  every  one  to  save  as  much  as  possible 
under  the  conditions,"  since  anything  laid  aside  now  "will  in- 
crease in  purchasing  power  when  prices  get  to  new  low  levels." 
The  Utica  Press  dissects  the  situation  to  the  following  eflfeet: 

The  increased  cost  of  a  suit  of  clothes  between  1914  and  1919 
is  $9.09  in  the  cost  of  cloth  and  $9.49  in  the  cost  of  the  labor 
in  making  the  suit.  This  and  other  illuminating  statements  are 
given  out  by  William  M.  Wood,  president  of  the  American 
Woolen  Company,  commenting  on  the  great  raise  in  price  of 
woolen  garments.  Federal  taxes,  which  the  mills  and  the  manu- 
facturers must  pay,  add  considerably,  and  another  reason  is  that 
the  demand  is  for  the  finest  qualities,  and  that  good  substantial, 
durable  clothes  of  coarser  material  are  not  acceptable  and  will 
not  sell.  Apparently  the  people  have  a  lot  of  money  and  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  what  they  used  to  take  and  be  pleased 
with  it,  but  demand  the  very  best  the  market  affords. 

A  statement  made  by  Mr.  Wood  is  borne  out  by  Miss  Edith 
Strauss,  appointed  a  few  weeks  since  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  organize  the  women  of  the  countrj^  to  fight  the  high 
cost  of  living. 

Miss  Strauss  tells  of  a  Kansas  merchant  who,  wishing  to 
cooperate,  marked  up  sUk  stockings  25  per  cent,  and  marked 
down  cotton  stockings  20  per  cent.  Whereupon  he  could  not 
meet  the  demand  for  silk  stockings  and  the  cotton  hosiery  was 
a  drug  on  the  market  and  went  begging.  Perhaps  the  best  test 
of  all  reported  was  that  in  Boston  where  the  cooperation  of  two 
shoe  stores  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  street  was  invoked. 
They  picked  out  forty  pairs  of  shoeS  of  precisely  the  same  style 
and  wholesale  price.  Of  these  twenty  were  marked  at  $14  a 
pair  and  the  other  twenty  at  $9  a  pair,  and  both  displayed  in 
the  show  windows  with  the  sums  asked  in  plain  figures.  Nearly 
all  the  $14  shoes  were  sold  before  anybody  bought  a  $9  pah-. 
This  would  indicate  a  decided  tendency  toward  extravagance 
in  purchasing.  Diu-ing  the  war  the  rich  are  credited  with  hav- 
ing set  a  very  excellent  example,  but  now  the  war  is  over,  thej^ 
have  changed  their  tactics,  and  other  people  earning  more  money 
than  ever  before  are  following  the  latter' s  example  even  more 
diligently  than  they  did  the  other.  Of  course,  decreased  pro- 
duction is  responsible  in  part  for  high  prices,  but  with  shortened 
hours  and  higher  wages  that  can  not  be  prevented.  It  is,  how- 
ever, entirely  possible  for  the  people  to  buy  perfectly  serviceable 
goods  at  lower  figures  if  only  they  can  be  induced  to  do  so. 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  reports  a  practical  application 
of  this  idea  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  merchants  and  represen- 
tative women  are  cooperating.     As  this  account  goes: 

The  era  of  prosperity  and  high  wages  has  stimulated  buying  of 
the  most  expensive  grades  of  goods  by  the  general  public,  and 
Iiarticiilarly   by    wage-earners.     Manufacturers    and    wholesnle 
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lioiisi'S  Ih.vo  extended  their  activities  to  the  hmit  in  answer  to 
this  demanJ,  tho  without  full  success,  and  market  prices  on 
these  lines  have  gone  uj)  and  up  and  are  still  climbing.  On  the 
cheaper,  utilitarian  grades  of  goods,  supplies  are  more  ample 
and  prices  are  reasonable;  but  the  public  remains  unattracted 
by  them.  Dealers  are,  therefore,  ap])ealing  to  their  customers 
to  protect  themselves  from  high  prices  and  high  cost  of  living 
by  buying  more  carefully  and  thriftily. 

Present  extravagance,  say  the  merchants,  will  ultimately  lead 
to  lessened  buying-power  and  a  reaction  in  business.  Dealers 
prefer  to  have  buying  kept  within  reasonable  bounds  and  con- 
tinue on  that  basis,  rather  than  to  enjoy  a  revel  of  buying  to 
be  followed  by  a  slump  when  the  money  is  spent. 

The  attitude  of  local  merchants  has  been  met  by  housewives 
in  a  grateful  spirit.  A  conference  of  women  from  various  parts 
of  the  State  has  been  in  progress  in  kSeattle,  with  the  view  to 
combating  the  high  cost  of  living  by  some  practical  means,  and 
the  conclusion  from  the  discussions  is  that  reckless  buying  and 
expenditure  have  induced  most  of  the  high-cost  troubles  com- 
plained of.  This  conclusion  is  in  accord  with  the  attitude  of 
local  department-stores.  Representative  women  of  the  State 
thus  decide,  according  to  the  language  of  a  resolution  adopted, 
that:  "We  will,  by  precept  and  example,  emphasize  the  doctrine 
of  simple  living.  We  will  advocate  intelligent  buying,  but  the 
limiting  of  our  purchases  to  what  we  need,  and  making  those 
wisely,  having  in  mind  durability  and  style." 

In  the  surcharged  atmosphere  of  general  discussion  and 
theory  without  practise,  such  practical  utterances  in  reference 
to  common-sense  buying  are  as  inspiring  as  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 
It  appears  that  the  public  has  within  its  own  hands,  if  not  a 
remedy,  at  least  a  strong  palliative  for  the  high  cost  of  living. 

The  editor  of  the  Houston  Post  is  almost  alone,  it  seems, 
in  finding  no  evidences  of  reckless  spending  in  his  vicinity. 
"Houston  may  be  slow,"  he  wi'ites,  "but  a  careful  check  has 
failed  to  rcAcal  unusual  expenditures  or  extravagance.  The  fact 
is,  we  would  be  better  off  if  we  were  less  conservative." 

A  feature  which  may  show  that  the  present  tendency  toward 
splurging  carries  its  own  corrective  with  it  is  brought  out  by 
several  of  the  commentators.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  the 
reckless  buying  is  being  done,  for  the  most  part,  bj^  people  who 
have  been  especially  stimulated  by  the  possession  of  more  money  ' 
than  usual.  When  they  have  spent  their  surplus,  or  got  a  better 
idea  of  money's  value,  they  won't  buy  so  recklessly.  A  case  in 
point  is  furnished  by  the  manager  of  a  Detroit  department-store, 
who  told  the  editor  of  the  Detroit  Journal  that  he  had  bought 
"a  few  cheap  shirts  for  salaried  people,  and  many  thousand 
silk  shirts  for  the  factory-workers."  This  editor  concludes  with 
the  following  significant  comment: 

"I  believe  that  the  press  of  Detroit  generally  has  felt  a 
delicacy  about  criticizing  the  men  and  women  who  never  before 
have  had  anything  like  a  surplus  above  their  needs,  so  have 
refrained  from  the  publication  of  stories  of  extravagance." 

The  editor  of  the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier,  taking  a  some- 
what similar  line,  expresses  himself  in  the  following  optimistic 
manner : 

It  is  true  of  this  community,  as  of  others,  that  those  in  pos- 
session of  the  surplus  wealth  are  indulging  in  tastes  of  which 
they  had  dreamed  for  many  years.  Of  course,  it  keeps  up  the 
price  of  living  and  has  nothing  to  defend  it  in  human  history, 
but  I  regard  it,  nevertheless,  as  quite  a  natural  thing  which,  in 
time,  will  cure  itself.  They  will  discover,  as  others  have  before 
them,  that  that  sort  of  pleasure  has  very  little  endurance  and 
that  real  happiness  is  to  be  sought  in  thrift  and  not  in  extrava- 
gance. In  this  as  in  other  matters  I  think  that  education  will 
be  better  supported  from  within  than  from  without.  Already 
I  have  had  many  conversations  with  people  who  are  enjoying 
this  new  experience  and  find  that  it  is  palling  upon  them.  At 
present,  for  example,  I  am  told  that  there  are  1,500  families  in 
New  Haven  looking  for  better  rents  than  they  have  ever  enjoyed 
before,  and  that  in  what  might  be  called  the  slum  district, 
quarters  can  be  had  to  almost  any  extent.  All  these  things 
bundled  together  make  me  believe  that  good  will  come  out  of 
it  and  that  we  will  have,  in  time,  a  more  thrifty  citizenship  and 
a  general  higher  standard  of  civic  responsibilitj'. 

I  can  quite  agree  that  publicity  is  a  powerful  organ  in  this 
connection,  but  I  think  it  will  have  very  hard  work  to  keep 
up  with  the  silent  educational  products  which  are  going  on  in 
every  quarter.  In  fact,  to  be  brief,  this  is  only  one  phase  of 
the  general  hysteria  which  has  overtaken  the  world  and  the 
peak  of  which  I  am  quite  sure  has  been  reached.  There  is, 
however,  too  much  common  sense  in  this  rei)u])lic  of  ours  not 
to  make  itself  felt  in  the  long  run  to  the  con.iv.ou  {.'ood. 
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HOW  AMERICA  LOOKS  TO   AN  AMERICAN 
RETURNING   FROM   EUROPE 

GETTING  USED  TO  THE  HOME-FOLK  after  an 
absence  of  several  montlis  in  Europe  is  an  experience 
that  a  couple  of  million  Americans  have  recently  had, 
and,  according  to  William  G.  Shepherd,  returned  war-corre- 
spondent, it's  full  of  novelty.  "You  find  yourself  looking  on 
America  and  the  Americans  with  the  eyes  of  a  stranger,"  he 
says.  It's  a  strange  sensation,  but  we  are  told  it  does  not  last 
long.  "A  few  sticks  of  chewing-gum;  a  drink  or  two  at  a  soda- 
fountain;  si.x  or  seven  cents'  worth  of  American  newspapers;  an 
hour  or  two  with  the  sporting  page  and  the  baseball  dope;  an 
hour  at  the  mo\des — and  the  strange  feeling  goes;  you  are  an 
American  again."  Mr.  Shepherd  opines  tliat  the  brief  period 
of  detached  observation  afforded  the  returned  pilgrim  during 
the  first  few  daj'S  after  he  lands  in  America  is  of  great  benefit 
to  him  if  he  lets  the  impressions  he  then  receives  soak  into  his 
mind  and  remain  there;  he  wiU  thereafter  always  know  more 
about  America  and  Americans  than  stay-at-homes  will  ever 
know.  The  thing  that  made  the  deepest  impression  upon  Mr. 
Shepherd's  mind  when  he  reached  his  homeland  is  the  way  we 
Americans  "take  ourselves  for  granted."  Watching  this,  he 
saj's,  is  "one  of  the  greatest  joys  of  traveling."  It  appears 
that  we  are  entirely  destitute  of  the  sense  of  astonishment.  Our 
type  is  that  of  the  smaU  boy  whose  father  took  him  to  the 
poultry  show  where  through  a  long,  weary  day  he  saw  every 
variety  oS  domestic  fowl  on  earth.  Just  as  they  were  leaving 
they  passed  a  pan-ot.  "Hello,"  suggested  the  bird  cordially. 
The  tired  boy  without  showing  the  least  sign  of  astonishment 
responded  politely,  "Hello,  chicken,"  and  went  on  his  way.  Mr. 
Shepherd  also  found  that  the  average  American  can't  grasp 
the  idea  that  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  not  aU  like 
himself.  The  English,  the  French,  and  the  Italians  are  aU 
conscious  of  their  respective  nationalities;  and  "the  Germans 
spent  so  much  time  being  Germans  that,  so  it  would  seem,  they 
did  not  develop  themselves  into  even  hunlan  beings."  But 
the  Americans  are  different,  Mr.  Shepherd  points  out  in  the 
account  of  his  observations  contained  in  Everybody'' s  Magazine 
(New  York).     He  says: 

Very  few  Americans  stop  to  consider  that  they  can  make  any 
greater  claim  for  themselves  than  that  they  are  just  human 
beings,  just  folks,  just  two-legged,  ono-beaded,  eatin',  drinkin', 
sleepin',  hustlin'  folks.  It  never  occurs  to  them  that  folks  else- 
where think  differently  than  they;  do  things  in  a  different  way; 
have  different  motives  and  different  view-points ;  different  morals 
and  different  histories. 

"Where  do  you  folks  keep  your  Liberty  BeU?"  an  American 
dough-boy  asked  a  French  soldier. 

"Where's  the  Forty-second  and  Broadway  of  Rome?"  an 
American  officer  asked  Henry  Wood,  an  American  correspondent. 

"Well,  I'U  be  gol-darned,"  said  an  American  soldier,  as  he 
came  out  of  a  French  apothecary's  shop  in  the  Rue  St.  Honorc, 
"no  cherry  phosphate!" 

I  thought,  as  I  made  my  way  to  the  hotel,  of  these  stories  and 
others,  illustrating  how  so  many  of  us  who  went  to  Europe — 
including  even  our  highest  statesmen — rather  expected  to  find 
this  an  American  world;  or,  rather,  having  formulated  no  ex- 
pectations whatever,  were  surprized  to  learn  that  it  was  not 
an  American  world. 

In  the  course  of  his  article,  Mr.  Shepherd  calls  attcmtion 
to  several  things  in  this  country  which  cause  the  newly  n^turncd 
American  to  jjause  in  some  amazt^ment  and  inquire  why  they 
are  as  they  are,  in  the  light  of  what  he  has  learned  during  his 
sojourn  abroad.  Other  things  he  notices,  however,  give  him 
a  new  realization  of  what  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  be  an  American. 
We  rearl : 

A  thrill  (!ame  over  me  before  I  had  gone  very  far  through  tlie 
town.  I  saw  a  thing  on  the  strecits  that  told  me  more  about 
the  fineness  of  Americanism  than  all  the  speeches  and  all  the 
flag-wavings  and  all  the  dreams  of  dcriiocracy  tliat  wcn^  exi)rest 
to  us  during  the  war  by  all  our  silver-tongued  orators.  It  was  a 
thing  that  none  of  the  hurrying,  bustling  hundreds  of  thousands 
could  have  seen;  it  was  a  thing  that  they — (Jod  bh-ss  'em!  — 
never  would  have  noticed.  If  they  had  seen  it.  they  wouldn't 
have  s1oi>t  to  give  a  second  Ihouglit    to  il.     Wh.at   1,  witli  iriy 


fresh  \new-point,  saw  was  civilian  clothes;  nothing  but  civilian 
clothes.  The  absence  of  uniforms  compelled  my  attention 
as  it  would  have  compelled  the  attention  of  anv  of  us  who  had 
been  in  Europe.  The  London  crowds  were  kliaki-hued,  when 
we  left  there.  The  Paris  crowds  were  almost  blue,  except  for 
the  garb  of  women.  They  hang  on,  they  hang  on  in  Europe, 
in  poor,  tired,  worried  Europe,  to  the  emblems  of  war.  The 
clutch  of  war  seems  to  be  in  the  very  seat  of  their  lives;  it 
has  burned  itself  into  their  souls  and  its  panoply  is  on  their 
bodies.  You  feel  that  it  too  has  fastened  itself  upon  them  to 
this  generation's  end. 

But  how  they  got  out  of  khaki  in  America! 

No  wasted  time  there,  on  that  job.  Those  millions  of  dough- 
boys whom  we  saw  starting  for  home  got  out  of  their  "working 
clothes"  just  as  soon  as  they  could.  No  one  here  at  home 
noticed  them  doing  it;  the  folks  here  look  it  for  granted  that 
that  was  the  thing  to  do.  It  wasn't  the  thing  to  do.  Lots  of 
other  soldiers  didn't  do  it.  But  it  was  the  American  thing 
to  do.  "Where  are  they,  those  soldier  fellows  that  we  saw  over 
there?"  I  found  myself  asking.  The  answer  was:  "All  swal- 
lowed up  again  into  American  life!  Buried  in  the  crowds!  Back 
to  the  job  again!  Back  to  the  office,  back  to  the  bench,  back 
to  the  little  town,  back  to  the  farm,  telling  their  stories  with  just 
as  much  wonder  and  astonishment  in  their  own  faces  as  in 
the  faces  of  their  hearers — back  home,  and  fitting  into  it." 

In  several  countries  1  might  mention  you  encounter  an  over- 
whelming number  of  "heroes."  The  elevator  man  who  takes 
you  to  your  floor  in  the  hotel  is  not  really  an  elevator  man; 
he's  a  "hero."  Your  waiter  isn't  just  exactly  a  waiter;  he's  a 
"hero."  Your  taxicab  driver,  your  street-car  conductor,  the 
usher  at  the  theater,  and  even  the  business  man  with  whom  you 
come  in  contact  are  "heroes"  first,  and  members  of  their  pro- 
fession or  calling  or  craft  secondarily.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
real  heroes.  Your  real  hero  no  more  needs  quotation-marks 
around  his  title  than  he  needs  to  tell  you,  in  words,  action,  or 
attitude,  what  kind  of  a  man  he  is. 

The  real  hero  in  America,  when  I  got  home,  had  disappeared. 
He  had  plunged  into  American  life  and  lost  himself.  And, 
thank  God,  the  quotation-mark  "heroes"  of  other  lands  that  I 
might  mention  were  nowhere  in  evidence. 

That  absence  of  khaki  in  our  streets — an  absence  which  no 
one  but  an  American  who  had  been  abroad  recently  would 
have  noticed — told  a  story  of  the  fine  Americanism  that  I  am 
honored  to  put  into  type. 

Let  us  look  at  these  American  crowds  through  the  eyes  of  one 
fresh  from  Europe,  as  I  am,  and  if  j'ou  call  on  your  imaginations 
you  can  see  a  strange  thing  happen.  Here  and  there,  passing 
in  and  out  among  us,  you  will  see  a  Serbian  peasant,  a  Swedish 
farmer,  an  Italian  vine-tender,  a  German  toy-maker,  an  English 
land-laborer,  women  from  the  towns,  villages,  and  farms  of 
Europe.  The  number  and  variety  grow.  Peasants  all,  they 
would  have  been — cap-tipping,  hand-kissing  European  peasants 
at  the  beck  and  call  of  every  person  of  degree^if  they  had  re- 
mained in  the  land  of  their  forefathers.  Let  your  imaginations 
garb  them  with  the  clothes  which  they  might  have  been  wearing 
except  for  the  fact  that  a  kind  destiny  called  them  to  this  land; 
put  them  back  into  the  fields  where  they  would  have  been;  put 
them  into  the  comfortless  huts;  give  them  the  peasants'  pit- 
tances; take  from  their  minds  the  high  thoughts  that  have 
been  put  there  in  our  American  schools;  take  from  them  their 
contact  with  books  and  with  the  news  of  the  world;  make  them 
forget  how  to  read  or  write — look  at  an  American  crowd,  thus, 
shed  of  its  Americanism  .  .  .  and  then  look  at  them  as  they 
really  are;  see  the  peasants  fall  away  and  the  American  rise 
to  your  gaze  .  .  .  and  you  will  begin  to  understand  the  wonder 
of  America. 

Mr.  Shepherd  then  goes  on  to  discuss  some  of  the  things  that 
astonish  the  returning  traveler,  before  he  has  become  swallowed 
uj)  oncie  more  in  American  life.  He  has  seen  the  suffering  and 
liopelessness  that  prevail  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  when  he 
observes  in  what  is  called  "this  land  of  plenty  and  busy-ness," 
sundry  ructions  and  i)roblenis  in  no  degree  differing  from  those 
of  Euroi)e,  the  thing  is  so  surpi'i/.ing,  we  are  told,  (hat.  he  "can 
only  fall  back  on  the  dough-bo;^' 's  phrase  and  say,  'Well,  I'll 
V)e  damned.'"     As  for  a  case  in  point,  he  writes: 

It  was  the  Boston  police  strike  that  first  caught  my  attention. 
I  haven't  been  home  long  enough,  yet,  at  this  writing,  to  dis- 
cover whether  my  home-folks  snw  anything  w(»ird  and  grotesque^ 
and  inexplicable  in  wlial^  hai)i)(iie(i  in  Boston.  The  newsimjiers 
in  the  East  and  in  the  West  got^  mad  about,  it,  I  know.  They 
had  (editorials  saying  that  policenu'n  ouglit  not  to  have  unions  and 
that  a  good  ))oliceinan  (-ouldn't  Ix^  under  two  masters — the  city 
government  and  his  union  oRicijils.     All  of  which  1  understand. 

Bui,  being  fresli  from   Kuropc,  and  pacing  more  attention  to 
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^HE  full  excellence  of  the  Fisk 
■*■  tread  becomes  apparent  when 
bad  roads  or  wet  pavement  are  en- 
countered. The  ground-gripping 
qualities  then  displayed  by  Fisk 
Tires  show  why  the  deep-cut, 
broad-surfaced  buttons  make  for 
your  safety  under  such  conditions 
as  well  as  adding  good  looks,  extra 
mileage,  and  extra  ease  in  riding 
to  the  tires. 

The  Fisk  ideal  is:  "To  be  the  best 
concern  in  the  world  to  work  for 
and  the  squarest  concern  in  exist- 
ence to  do  business  with". 

Next  time— BUY  FISK 
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THE  BUILDERS!  Now  swinging  aloft  a 
f.  human  life — again,  bearing  steadily  upwards 
ja  burden  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  metal — 
the  slender  strands  of  steel  play  their  vital  part  in 
the  work  of  the  builders. 

ppor   such   crucial  duty,  the  first  essential  is 
quality — ^the  dominant  characteristic   of   every 
:MacWhyte  Wire  Rope. 

Each  step  in  MacWhyte  manufacture,  beginning 
with  the  drawing  of  the  wire,  takes  place  within 
our  own  factory.  Each  wire  must  meet  the  highest 
standard"*^  tests  for  tojrsions,  bends  and  tensile 
strength...  Every  finished  rope  is  made  to  render 
service  under  the  most  exacting  conditions. 

■ALSO     MAKERS     OF     MACWHYTE      STREAMLINE      WIRE      FOR      AIRPLANES 


MACWHYTE 

Wire  Rope 


MACOMBER  &  WHYTE  ROPE  CO.,  KENOSHA,  WISCONSIN 
BRANCH  OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES:  NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO,      PITTSBURGH,     BIRMINGHAM,     PORTLAND 

Diatributors  in  All  Principal  Citiei 


fighting  the  Wilderness  and  were  settling  t'Ke  rebelliofi  orths 
sixties,  but  we  all  sang  "Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot,"  just. as  if 
a  leader  were  conducting  us  with  a  baton,  and  we  were  in  an  old- 
time  country-town  singing-school. 

We  all  liked  the  last  song  that  was  thrown  on  the  screen. 

It  wasn't  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner,"  tho  that  is  a  good 
song.  It  wasn't  "Over  There"  or  "Keep  the  Home  Fires 
Burning."  We  would  have  stood  up  for  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner,"  of  course.  But  I'm  sure  that  some  one  "would  have 
had  to  come  out  on  the  stage  and  coax  us  into  singing  any  song 
of  the  recent  war — and  then  we  wouldn't  have  understood  why 
he  wanted  us  to  sing  it. 

But  this  song  that  they  put  on  the  screen — how  we  did  sing  it. 

We  sang  the  verse  with  a  roar  and  when  we  came  to  the 
chorus  the  orchestra  had  "to  play  its  loudest  to  keep  up  with 
us.  I  know  that  there  were  thriUs  going  up  and  down  more 
spines  than  mine,  while  we  sang  out,  in  all  tones,  times,  and 
cadences : 

The  Union  forever,  hurrah,  boys,  hurrah. 
Down  with  the  traitors  and  up  with  the  stars. 
We'll  rally  'round  the  flag,  boys,  rally  once  again. 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  Freedom. 

We  had  found  a  common  meeting-ground,  we  folks  in  that 
New  York  theater  that  night;  not  the  common  ground  of  music, 
but  the  common  ground  of  the  old  days,  the  common  ground  of 
our  history  and  of  our  throbbing,  glorious  past. 

For  a  moment  we  had  stopt  thinking  of  the  puzzled  present; 
for  a  moment  we  had  stopt  looking  at  the  blurred  future.  We 
had  looked  back  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  benediction  of 
all  our  fathers  and  their  fathers'  fathers  came  down  upon  us 
like  a  blessing  and  then  hovered  before  us  like  a  guiding  star. 


THE  YANKEES   IN  LIBERIA  AS   THEY 

APPEARED   TO   "SIMPLE   AND 

TRUSTING"   RUSSIANS 

ONE  OF  THE  MYSTERIES  surrounding  the  work  of 
the  American  troops  in  Siberia  seems  to  be  solved  by  a 
translation  of  a  Russian  newspaper  article  which  has 
recently  appeared  in  this  country.  Why,  a  good  many  of  us 
asked,  did  the  very  Russians  whom  our  troops  went  over  to 
assist  so  often  turn  against  the  Americans?  The  answer  seems 
to  be  quite  obvious,  and  characteristically  Slavic.  The  simple 
Russians  expected  the  marvelous  Americans  to  perform  miracles, 
to  show  themselves  but  little  lower  than  the  angels.  The 
Americans  turned  out  to  be  very  ordinary  fellows,  neither  able  to 
produce  ship-loads  of  food  by  touching  a  button,  nor  to  chase  the 
Bolsheviki  single-handed  across  Russia.  Neither  did  the  aver- 
age American,  as  he  appeared  in  Vladivostok,  represent  a  high 
level  of  culture  in  an  artistic,  literary,  or  musical  line.  The 
simple  Russians  were  much  disappointed.  The  article  in  ques- 
tion tells  of  their  regrettable  disillusionment.  It  is  entitled 
"The  Yankees,"  and  appeared  in  Golos  Priornrya,  an  anti- 
Bolshevik  newspaper  published  in  Vladivostok.  The  paper  was 
supprest  by  order  of  the  American  Command  for  the  publication 
of  this  article,  an  official  act  which,  we  are  informed,  did  not 
help  the  entente  cordiale.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  article's 
evil  effects  in  Siberia,  however,  its  publication  here  will  serve  to 
throw  light  upon  the  state  of  the  Russian  mind,  no  less,  perhaps, 
than  on  some  aspects  of  Americanism.  The  article,  as  pre- 
sented in  translation.,  by  The  Appeal  to  Reason  (Girard,  Kan.), 
begins  with  a  presentation  of  the  naive  Russian  idea  of  the 
Yankee  in  the  days  before  he  appeared  in  Siberia: 

Not  so  very  long  ago  we  knew  of  the  transpacific  Yankee  only 
through  pictures.  He  seemed  to  us  then  a  sort  of  magician 
in  his  star-spangled  hat  and  his  bright  striped  trousers;  so  very 
tall,  and  with  a  wedge-like,  pointed  little  beard. 

We  knew  that  this  Yankee,  as  by  a  magic  wand,  created  at 
home  towering  sky-scrapers;  that  he  built  gigantic  steamers, 
invented  machines.  It  appeared  that  the  Yankee's  life  was 
passed  in  strenuous  work,  in  the  roar  of  monstrous  machines,  in 
the  brilliant,  blinding  light  of  electricity;  to  us  he  seemed  living 
in  an  unfamiliar  atmosphere,  master  of  nature,  commanding 
her  bounty  by  the  mere  pressure  of  the  electric  button. 

And  in  our  time  of  national  crisis  we  fixt  our  rainbow  hopes 
on  our  Yankee  friends  beyond  the  seas.  Soon,  very  soon,  he 
would  come  to  us,  with  real,  genuine  help.  That  was  why 
he  was  a  friend!     He  would  press  any  one  of  his  numerous 
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buttons,  and  laden  steamers  would  go  out  to  trs-^a  mere -trifle! 
to  him.     It  seemed  so  simple  and  so  natural.     The  Yankee's' 
factories  produced  endless  varied  machinery,  tools,  and  articles 
of  first  necessity.    It  would  only  be  a  trifle  to  him.    He  could  do 
everything!  \; 

Friends  in  need  are  friends  indeed.     Is  it  not  true? 

We  all  spoke  of  America,  hoping  so  for  her  coming,  and  we 
thought  that  after  this  war  we  should  look  no  more  to  the  de- 
testable Germans  for  the  things  we  needed.  We  would  open 
our  great  markets  to  America  and  her  exports,  and  in  return  she 
would  bring  us  her  experience,  knowledge,  and  capi^l,  and  help 
us  to  increase  the  productive  powers  of  our  industries,  to  exploit 
our  mines  and  our  forests. 

We  were  genuinely  happy  to  welcome  the  first  Americans  who 
came  from  so  far  away  to  give  us  a  helping  hand.  We  rejoiced 
and  we  hoped,  with  the  confidence  and  faith  so  inherent  in  us 
Russians.  • ,       * 

The  Yankee  came,  not  in  his  star-spangled  hat  and  bright- 
striped  trousers,  but  in  a  business  suit;  not  lean,  but  well  set  up 
and  weU  fed,  looking  in  no  way  different  from  our  own  specula- 
tors. He  came  without  his  magic  wand,  but  he  spoke  much 
and  with  great  grandiloquence  about  himself,  and  he  wondered 
what  we  wanted.  And  when  we  modestly  enumerated  our 
needs,  he  smiled  at  our  trifling  demands,  and  said:  "Oh,  yes!' 
We'U  send  you  many  steamers,  everything,  all  right!" 
*  And  we  began  to  await  the  promised  steamers,  and  many  of 
us  watched  hopefully  for  the  smoke  of  American  vessels  on  the 
horizon.  What  talk  there  was  about  our  idle  mining  and  forest 
resources!  We  thought  that  now,  with  the  coming  of  the 
enterprising  Americans,  their  systematic  exploitation  woidd: 
begin,  enriching  ourselves  and  them.  The  question  of  trans- 
portation, too,  seemed  solved;  the  Americans  would  take  the 
railways  under  their  care,  their  carrying  capacity  would  at  once 
increase,  for  it  would  be  a  simple  problem  for  American  specialists; 
besides,  rolling-stock  was  already  on  the  way.  At  last  we  should 
no  longer  wait  a  year  at  a  time  for  a  chance  to  ship  our  goods. 

We  even  forgot  the  Bolsheviki.  It  was  only  necessary  to  behold 
the  brave,  husky,  disciplined  American  soldiers  and  it  was  clear 
that  Bolshevism  must  fall  before  their  awe-inspiring  forces. 

Time  passed.  We  came  to  know  our  visiting  Yankees  better,' 
and  soon  aU  hopes  began  to  melt  away.  We  were  disillusioned., 
Some  said:  "Our  friend  the  Yankee  is  only  getting  ready."! 
Others  only  waved  their  hands  in  despair.  There  were  eveui 
some  who  doubted  the  authenticity  of  our  Yankee,  who  said 
he  was  spurious,  and  that  the  genuine  Yankee  was  still  at  home.; 
With  her  highly  developed  industries  America  could  do  every-j 
thing;   didn't  she  make  coffee  out  of  old  soles?  -     * 

How  simple  and  trusting  we  Russians  are,  like  grown-up 
children ! 

But  if  we  Russians  are  simple,  the  Americans  are  not  less  so, 
who  think  they  are  conquering  our  hearts  and  our  markets  and 
are  doing  something  big.  Only  at  home,  where  everything 
is  under  their  absolute  command,  are  they  creators.  Here, 
where  one  must  build  from  the  ground,  where  obstacles  rise  at 
every  turn,  where  vision  is  needed,  and  where  one  must  risk, 
much,  Americans  fail,  losing  courage  and  faith,  caring  only 
about  the  invested  dollar. 

Their  representatives  made  dragonlike  conditions;  immedi- 
ate orders  for  large  quantities  of  goods,  with  cash  guaranties, 
and  still  greater  orders  for  the  future,  also  cash  down;  as  tho 
one  could,  under  present  conditions  in  Russia,  at  once  introduce! 
and  accustom  the  population  to  new  needs  and  machines. 
Things  were  no  more  hopeful  in  our  export  of  raw  materials. 
The  Americans  have  not  yet  learned  to  buy  them  from  us 
directly,  but  do  so  through  Japan.  It  is  less  troublesome;  the 
Japanese  buys,  reships,  and  the  American  pays  a  handsome; 
commission. 

We  Russians  are  simple,  but  simpler  still  is  Mr.  American.       ! 

Time  does  not  wait.  Pretty  soon  the  German  traveling  sales- 
man will  come  offering  the  most  liberal  terms, '  for  German 
industries  and  foreign  trade  are  great  and  strong,  and  her 
representatives  adapt  themselves  to  all  varied  circumstances,     i 

I  wonder  what  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  boys  are  tliinking  about  that ! 

The  writer  then  turns  toward  a  more  personal  view  of  the 
American  character,  and  finds  much  that  is  significant  in  the  one 
American  whom  he  seems  to  have  known.  This  lone  American, 
who  is  forced  to  stand  as  a  sample  of  all  Americans,  sfeems  to 
have  been  a  rather  "lowbrowed"  young  man.  The  writer, 
gathers  from  this  fact  that  America  must  be,  by  and  large,  a' 
land  of  "low-brows."  Whether  this  large  deduction  is  authentic 
or  not,  the  Russian  has  certainly  stumbled  upon  a  common 
American  type,  and  handles  him  without  gloves.  As  the  pre^' 
sumably  cultured  and  observant  Slav  tells  the  story: 

Two  years  ago,  in  Japan,  at  the  Hotel  Imperial,  a  few  Russian 
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Why  your  roof  is  so  important. 

THE  roof,  peeking  through  the  tree  boughs  or  standing 
out  above  the  shrubbery,  always  gives  your  friends  their 
first  and  most  important  impression  of  your  home 

If  the  roof  is  Barrett  Everlastic,  that  impression  is  one  of 
unusual  beauty  and  substantial  quality — an  impression  which 
is  afterwards  confirmed  as  the  years  roll  on. 

Yet,  in  first  cost,  Everlastic  Roofs  are  very  inexpensive 
and  as  time  goes  by,  their  economy  becomes  still  more 
pronounced. 

The  natural  color  tones  of  the  slate  (red  or  green)  are  per- 
manent and  become  softer  and  more  beautiful  with  age. 

Everlastic  Multi-Shingles.  The  newest  thing  in  roofing— /our  shingles 
m  one.  Tough,  elastic,  durable.  Made  of  high-grade  waterproofing 
materials  and  surfaced  with  crushed  slate  in  art-shades  of  red  or  green. 
When  laid  they  look  like  individual  shingles  and  make  a  roof  worthy 
of  the  finest  buildings.  Weather  and  fire-resisting.     Need  no  painting, 

Everlastic  Tylike  Shingles.  Same  material  and  art-finish  (red  or  green) 
as  the  Multi-Shingles,  but  made  in  individual  shingles;  size,  8  x  12^ 
inches.  A  finished  roof  of  Tylike  Shingles  is  far  more  beautiful  than  an 
ordinary  shingle  rocrf  and,  in  addition,  costs  less  per  year  of  service. 

Everlastic  Slate-Surfaced  Roofing.  The  most  beautiful  and  enduring  roll 
roofing  made.  Surfaced  with  crushed  slate  in  art-shades  of  red  or  green. 
Very  durable;    requires  no  painting.      Nails  and  cement  in  each  roll. 

Everlasic  "Rubber"  Roofing.  This  is  one  of  our  most  popular  roofings. 
It  is  tough,  pliable,  elastic,  durable  and  very  low  in  price.  It  is  easy 
to  lay  5  no  skilled  labor  required.   Nails  and  cement  included  in  each  roll. 

Illustrated  booklets  gtnjtng  full  information^  ivill  be  sent  free  upon  request. 
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ladies  of  my  acquaiutanee  gathered  for  a  soeial  chat  after  dinner. 
I  introduced  to  them  my  new  young  American  friend,  who  spoke 
some  Russian,  wore  his  evening  clothes  easily,  gracefuU.y  knocked 
the  ashes  off  his  cigar,  and  whistled  a  few  popular  and  common 
American  tunes. 

In  our  little  circle  he  deported  himself  freely,  even  familiarly, 
with  the  ladies,  and  talked  niuch  nonsensical  stuff;  but  when  the 
conversation  turned  to  art  and  literature  my  American  friend 
listened  with  great  wonder,  in  silence,  altho  the  talk  was  about 
English  and  American  writers.  He  did  not  know  them,  and 
everything  seemed  new  to  him. 

The  ladies  soon  became  animated,  and  imperceptibly  the 
interest  turned  to  themes  of  love  and  success  in  life.  One  of 
the  ladies  proposed  that  each  should  tell  an  entertaining  story  of 
some  beautiful  daring  in  which  the  narrator  was  the  hero.  We 
cast  lots. 

I  told  of  a  lively  affair  which  pleased  the  ladies  very  much. 
The  ladies  modestly  and  adroitly  got  away  with  some  facetious, 
watty  nonsense.  The  turn  came  to  the  American  who  related 
the  following:  He  lived  once  in  a  house  Mhere  a  beautiful 
young  girl  was  slaying.  He  became  greatly  infatuated  with  her, 
but  she  paid  no  attention  to  him.  Once,  when  no  one  besides 
them  was  at  home,  he  entered  her  room  without  knocking  and 
seizing  her  began  to  kiss  her.  "And  what  did  the  girl  do?" 
asked  one  of  the  ladies.  "She  could  do  nothing,"  he  answered 
complacently.  "I  held  her  fast  by  the  hands."  This  free 
confession  aroused  a  long  outburst  of  laughter,  but  he  did  not< 
understand  that  the  merriment  was  due  to  his  utter  stupidity. 
He  remained  convinced  that  we  admired  his  "beautifid  daring." 

When  the  ladies  took  their  leave,  and  we  remained  alone,  he 
said  thoughtfully:  "How  lucky  you  Russians  are!"  "Why?" 
"Among  you  one  may  enjoy  the  company  of  women  and  girls, 
pay  court  to  them,  appear  with  ihein  in  society,  at  theaters  ..." 
"Do  you  not  enjoy  these  pleasures  at  home?"  "No!"  he 
declared  emphatically.  "If  one  pays  too  much  attention  to  a 
girl  at  home,  it  is  likely  to  end  badly;  she  Avill  either  demand 
that  you  marry  her  or  begin  to  blackmail  you."  "Black- 
mail!" I  almost  rose  from  my  chair.  "Very  simple.  She 
will  demand  handsome  payment  because  she  spent  her  time  with 
you,  was  seen  with  you,  because  she  expected  a  proposal,  in  a 
word,  because  you  were  attentive."  "But  suppose  nothing 
really  happened  between  you? "  "No  matter.  If  you  don't  pay 
her,  she  will  sue  you  in  court,  and  she  will  win  because  the  law 
is  on  her  side." 

It  opprest  me  as  a  nightmare;  the  lady:  blackmail,  the  curious 
lawsuit,  and  justice  on  the  side  of  a  blackmailer. 

I  greatly  pitied  my  handsome  young  American,  drest  so 
showily,  making  dollars  so  fast,  but  without  the  slightest  interest 
in  or  undei'standing  of  art,  literature,  music,  which  open  beautiful 
worlds  of  exalting,  soul-ennobling  emotions.  But  my  American 
friend,  lying  back  in  the  deep  easy-chair,  his  feet  thrown  far  out, 
lazily  moved  the  points  of  his  shining  patent-leather  shoes  up 
and  down,  whistling  the  while  a  popular  air.  In  the  common- 
placeness  of  this  stupid  little  air  one  felt  the  true  reflection  of 
American  life — noisy,  deafening,  showy,  but  without  depth 
and  content,  and  so  foreign  to  Russian  culture. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  trifle — that  stupid,  commonplace  air.  One 
might  overlook  it,  if  its  place  were  only  the  backyard  and  the 
alley.  But  if  noisy  coarseness  has  occupied  the  central  posi- 
tion in  American  song,  it  then  offers  condemning  testimonj^ 
Music  is  the  most  free  and  sublime  of  the  arts.  It  reached  its 
apogee  only  at  the  uttermost  limits  of  Jewish  culture.  It  is 
the  utterance  of  the  most  mysterious  emotions  of  our  souls,  for 
which  language  is  poor,  color  pale,  and  poetry  incomplete.  As 
no  other  art,  music  is  the  blamelesslj-  exquisite  image  of  man's 
spiritual  life.  Music  does  not  repeat  or  imitate  as  do  other 
arts.  Music  is  a  going  out  into  the  world  of  hopes  and  dreams, 
into  the  immeasurable  empire  of  sound,  a  yearning  for  perfection. 

And  what  do  the  Americans  give  us?  Noisy,  rude,  saucy 
little  airs,  galloping,  trotting  airs,  such  as  circus  horses  like. 

My  childhood  was  passed  in  Little  Russia.  I  learned  to  love 
songs  woven  of  beautiful  words,  harmonious  and  rapturous  as  a 
prayer.  When,  for  the  first  time,  I  overheard  a  stone-cutter 
singing,  "Never  was  my  love  for  thee  so  cruel,  old  hag — "  I  was 
seized  with  deep  consternation.  Such  mockery  seemed  like  the 
vulgar  hiccuping  of  a  beast.  Never  could  I  bring  myself  to 
compromise  with  the  coarseness  of  the  factory-worker  who 
assimilated  only  the  negative  side  of  city  life,  the  underside 
of  culture. 

In  American  songs  I  feel  this  "old  hag"  tune  pervading  all,  a 
spiritual  emptiness,  cynicism,  and  pertness,  and  I  can  not  com- 
promise with  it,  for  to  me,  a  Slav,  a  song  is  a  thing  of  beauty, 
as  prayer  and  music  are — the  image  of  a  bright  hope. 

American  literature,  too,  is  infected  with  "Pinkertonism." 
Characteristic  is  the  work  of  Jack  London,  a  brilliant,  gifted, 
and  original  author,  but  discoursing  of  brutal  strength,  of  cruel 
despotic,  conquering,  coarse  men — and  little  else.     The  animal 


in  man  shut  off  from  his  vision  the  deep,  noble,  compassionate 
soul  of  man  a  thousand  centuries  old. 

American  architecture  has  given  us  sky-scrapers,  vast,  grandiose 
barracks,  and  the  bungalow;  the  latter,  however,  has  a  charm 
and  originality  of  its  own.  I  know  no  American  sculpture  and 
painting,  but  apparently  they  are  undeveloped  and  inferior; 
otherwise  American  multimillionaires  would  not  roam  over 
Europe  greedily  buying  up,  without  thought  of  worth  or  price, 
all  objects  of  art.  Have  they  really  awakened  to  spiritual 
things,  or  are  they  buying  rich  and  famous  decorations  for  their 
palaces?  I  hesitate  to  pronounce  judgment.  But  it  seems  to 
me  they  are  moneyed  men  with  enormous  stomachs  buying 
luscious  viands.  One  may  buy  lectures  for  dollars,  but  one 
can  not  buy  understanding  of  beauty  which  belongs  to  the  soul 
that  hath  glory  in  it. 

Universal,  insolent,  lying  advertising;  monstrous  industry; 
enormous  sky-scrapers;  feverish  chasing  after  the  dollar;  these 
have  crowded  out  all  spiritual  values. 

I  once  watched,  on  a  screen,  an  exhil)ition  of  American  indus- 
trial development.  I  was  at  first  filled  with  wonderment  at 
their  genius,  their  progress,  but  soon  this  vastness  transfixt 
me  with  dread.  I  felt  that  these  giants  with  their  yawning  traps 
and  terrible  antennae  had  overtopped  man  himself,  had  seized 
him  in  the  flying  wheel  with  steel  paws,  and  had  long  enslaved 
the  inventor.  These  black  monsters  with  their  infernal  roar 
have  smothered  the  spirit  of  man,  killed  the  sense  of  beauty 
and  sublimity. 

Great  strength  is  too  often  paralleled  by  weak  intellectual 
development.  Nature,  so  wasteful  in  the  world  of  vegetating 
things,  is  frugal  with  man;  endowing  him  with  great  physical 
strength,  she  limits  and  curtails  his  intellect.  Whom  she  endows 
with  strength  she  deprives  of  an  additional  weapon  for  the 
struggle  of  life. 

And  American  culture — is  it  not  like  the  low-browed  athlete 
of  great  muscular  powers  developed  at  the  expense  of  mind? 


A  ^'RED"  OUTBURST,  IN  A  GRAND-OPERA 
SETTING,  AT  RIBERA,  SICILY 

IN  THE  VOLCANIC  and  picturesque  island  of  Sicily,  even 
such  an  every-day  matter  as  a  "Red"  uprising  Avas  bound 
to  have  a  flavor  all  its  own.  Bolshevism,  in  its  brief  or 
protracted  outbreaks  from  Moscow  to  Seattle,  may  have  be- 
come so  familiar  as  to  be  something  of  a  bore,  but  when  it  came 
time  for  those  super-Italians,  the  Sicilians,  to  show  that  they 
weren't  behind  the  BolshcAik  times,  the  little  town  of  Ribera 
staged  a  performance  in  an  original  style.  There  was  a  death- 
defying  Duke  who  outfaced  the  murderous  mob  of  enraged 
peasantry  besieging  his  ancient  castle,  there  were  alarums  and 
excursions  of  soldiers  and  mobs,  there  Avas  a  forced  signature  of 
important  papers,  there  AA^ere  demands  for  cash  in  large  sums 
on  general  principles,  there  Avere  political  complications,  the 
sacking  of  a  castle,  and  numerous  other  grand-opera  attractions, 
right  down  to  the  final  tragedy.  When  it  came  time  for  the 
tragedy,  hoAA^ever,  the  Spanish  Duke  AA'ho  seemed  cast  for  the 
part  of  the  corpse  succeeded  in  getting  away  to  Spain,  leaving 
behind  a  document  Avhicli  conveyed  his  large  estates,  gratis,  to 
the  people  of  Ribera.  They  repaid  him  bj'  decking  his  train 
with  flowers  and  sending  a  guard  of  honor  to  accompany  him 
on  the  first  stage  of  his  joiu'uey.  Bj'  way  of  diA  ersion,  they 
sacked  the  castle,  robbed  a  safe  containing  50,000  lire  and  other 
valuables,  carried  away  some  300  gallons  of  Avine,  all  the  furni- 
ture, all  the  AA^ndows  and  doors,  the  floors,  and  nearly  everything 
else  that  could  be  pried  loose.  This  happy  ending,  with  no 
lives  lost  in  spite  of  the  really  strenuous  plot,  is  a  little  marred 
by  a  hint  to  the  effect  that  the  Spanish  Duke  may  want  his 
castle  back.  It  Avas,  no  doubt,  natural  for  him  to  feel  less 
liberal  after  he  had  got  beyond  the  reach  of  the  viA-acious  Sicil- 
ians. The  Spanish  GoA-ernment,  it  is  reported,  has  already 
protested  to  the  Italian  GoA^ernment,  thus  introducing  inter- 
national complications. 

"The  graA'ity  of  the  outbreak  at  Ribera  is  so  great,"  gravely 
remarks  UOra,  a  daily  ncAvspaper  published  at  Palermo,  across 
the  island  from  the  scene  of  the  disturbance,  "that,  before 
describing  what  actually  happened,  we  haA'e  felt  it  our  duty  to 
make  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  matter."  AccordinglA%  a  spe- 
cial representative  was  sent  to  Ribera,  A\dth  orders  to  get  to  the 
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roots  of  the  late  proceedings.  ^Nlr.  Edward  Beard  forwards  to 
us  from  Palermo  a  translation  of  the  report  made  by  this  in- 
vestigator, as  presented  by  L'Ora.  "We  will  teU  the  story  just 
as  it  happened,  and  leave  comment  to  our  readers,"  states  the 
Italian  journal,  and  thus  begins: 

While  the  election  campaign  was  iii  progress  at  Girgenti  the 
most  extravagant  promises  were  made  in  order  to  gain  the  good 
will  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  responsibility  for  subsequent 
events  rests,  not  on  an  electorate  made  drunk  by  the  heady 
verbiage  of  the  candidates,  but  on  the  candidates  themselves. 

The  Duke  of  Bivona,  a  Spanish  peer  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Spanish  Senate,  owns  much  projierty  in  Ribera.  During  the 
week  of  the  elections  the  local  Union  of  Discharged  Soldiers  had 
been  so  greatly  inflamed  by  promises  of  the  free  distribution  of 
the  Duke's  estates  that  they  made  hostile  demonstrations  in  front 
of  his  palace.  The  Duke,  advised  of  this  by  his  agent,  Com- 
missioner Vinceuzo  Cascio,  returned  to  Italy  from  Spain. 

On  presenting  himself  at  the  head  office  of  the  Union  of  Dis- 
charged Soldiers  at  Rome  he  made  it  clear  that  two  of  his  estates, 
called  Gulfa  Guimarella  and  Gulfa  Panetteria,  both  of  which 
were  higldy  rated  by  the  Society  of  St.  John,  a  kindred  associa- 
tion to  the  Union  of  Discharged  Soldiers,  could  not,  by  reason 
of  the  decree  of  Visocchi,  be  forcibly  taken  from  him,  but  that 
in  order  to  satisfj'^  the  Union  of  Discharged  Soldiers  he  would 
sell  them  two  other  estates  on  the  same  terms  that  the  Society 
of  St.  John  were  offering.  He  declared  that  these  other  estates 
were  just  as  near  the  village  and  were  equally  good,  and  that 
both  parties  would  thus  be  satisfied.  The  price  of  the  first  two 
estates  was  to  be  3,000,000  lire,  a  sum  far  below^  the  actual 
value,  but  one  which  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Society  of 
St.  John  and  confirmed  by  the  local  representative  of  the  Union 
of  Discharged  Soldiers.  Such  was  the  gist  of  the  interview 
between  the  Duke  and  the  Union  of  Discharged  Soldiers  re- 
garding the  sale. 

On  leaving  Rome  the  Duke  met  Commissioner  Cascio  at 
Ribera  in  order  to  arrange  matters,  and  Sunday,  January  2.5,  was 
fixt  upon  as  the  date  for  receiving  a  deputation  from  the 
Society  of  St.  John,  w^hieh  deputation  would  also  bring  up  the 
matter  of  the  sale  of  the  two  other  estates,  called  Belmonte  and 
Castellana,  a  matter  which  had  been  left  in  suspense  pending 
an  inquin,-  into  the  rental  values. 

At  mid-day  on  the  25th  a  deputation  of  the  Union  of  Dis- 
charged Soldiers  presented  themselves  at  the  Duke's  castle,  and 
declared  that  the  two  Gulfa  estates  must  be  handed  over  to  the 
Union  of  Discharged  Soldiers  and  not  to  the  Society  of  St.  John. 
The  Duke  pointed  out  that  he  had  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
head  office  of  the  Union  of  Discharged  Soldiers  to  arrange  a 
sale  ■with  the  Society  of  St.  John,  and  that  in  any  ease  the  other 
two  estates  were  equally  good. 

The  deputation  continued  to  display  their  eagerness  for  the 
two  Gulfa  estates  and  no  others,  and  with  a  final  threat  that 
they  would  not  permit  the  sale  to  the  Society  of  St.  John,  they 
left  the  castle. 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  same  day,  while  a  deputation  from  the 
Society  of  St.  John  was  closeted  with  the  Duke,  with  a  \ie\v  to 
fixing  up  the  sale  of  the  four  estates,  they  heard  an  ominous 
bugle  call  summoning  the  whole  population  of  Ribera  to  revolt. 

In  an  instant  a  regular  fusillade  of  stones  was  directed  against 
the  windows  of  the  castle,  and  every  pane  was  shattered.  The 
deputation  from  the  Society  of  St.  John  was  terrified  and  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Duke,  who  let  them  out 
by  a  door  at  the  back  of  the  castle  which  led  to  open  country. 

As  soon  as  the  rioters  learned  that  the  deputation  was  no 
longer  in  the  castle  they  became  quiet,  but  when  the  Duke 
made  preparations  to  leave,  he  found  that  they  had  posted 
armed  pickets  to  prevent  anyone  entering  or  leaving  the  village, 
and,  further,  that  they  had  surrounded  the  castle  with  a  similar 
purpose.  So  watchful  were  these  pick(!ts  that  they  even  opened 
a  coffin  to  see  if  the  Duke  was  trying  to  (sscape  by  feigning  death! 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  second  day  of  the 
siege  a  meeting  was  Jield  of  the;  Union  of  Discharged  Soldiers  and 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  \illage,  at  which  it  was  decided  that 
it  was  not  fair  for  them  to  pay  for  the  estates,  since  the  people 
were  the  rightful  owiu-rs  of  the  land.  Accordingly'  a  procession 
was  formed,  headed  by  bands  and  waving  flags,  and  having 
advised  their  arrival  by  a  show(;r  of  stones,  they  surrounded  the 
castle,  and  proceeded  to  make  a  riotous  demonstration. 

The  agent,  Commissioner  Cascio,  speaking  from  a  bah^onj', 
pointed  out  tliat  it  was  impossible  to  tnsat  with  the  whole;  village, 
but  said  that  he  was  willing  to  receive  a  dejjutation  chosen  by 
popular  vot<;.  Amid  a  tumult  of  groans  and  threats,  a  deputa- 
tion was  chosen.  When  these;  m(;n  were  brought  befon;  the 
Duke  thf;y  announced  to  him  that  the  peoph;  did  not  j)ropose 
to  pay  for  the  land,  but  would  rent  it  at  10  lire  (about  $1.50) 


per  acre.  The  Duke  said  he  would  consider  the  matter,  which 
he  did,  while  the  crowd  remained  surrounding  the  castle.  The 
account  continues: 

The  deputation  came  back  in  the  evening  and  were  told  that 
altho  the  Duke  was  willing  to  agree  to  their  proposal  a  certain 
amount  of  time  must  be  granted  in  order  to  draw  up  the  neces- 
sary deeds.  In  the  meantime  a  feeling  had  sprung  up  in  the 
village  that  it  was  not  just  that  the  farmers  only  should  have  a 
share  in  the  land  to  the  exclusion  of  the  workpeople,  and  so 
some  shoemakers  accompanied  the  deputation  and  insisted 
that  they  had  an  equal  right  to  the  land. 

A  long  discussion  ensued  concerning  the  amount  of  land  to  be 
allotted  to  each  individual.  Eventually  the  Duke  adjourned 
the  meeting  until  such  time  as  they  could  agree  among  them- 
selves and  lay  an  agreed  scheme  before  him. 

The  Duke  hoped  that  this  delay  would  enable  help,  already 
summoned  by  telegraph,  to  reach  him. 

The  Commissary  of  Police,  however,  informed  him  that  it  was 
useless  to  hope  to  escape,  even  if  a  special  force  of  police  were 
sent  to  his  assistance,  and  that  under  the  circumstances  the 
only  means  of  sa\ing  his  life  was  for  him  to  accede  to  whatever 
the  people  wanted.  He  pointed  out  to  the  Duke  that  even  if 
the  people  knew  what  they  wanted  they  would  be  unable  to 
present  their  demands  in  suitable  form,  and  that  the  Duke  could 
not  therefore  sign. 

On  the  next  day — the  third  of  the  siege — the  Duke  received 
Cavahere  Liborio  Friscia,  the  president  of  the  Union  of  Dis- 
charged Soldiers.  While  the  interview  was  in  progress  the  people 
started  the  usual  stone-throwing,  and  insisted  that  the  president 
should  come  back,  since  he  might  not  formulate  their  demands 
properly  if  unaccompanied  by  the  deputation.  The  president 
accordingly  went  down  to  them  and  returned  after  a  while  with 
the  deputation,  who,  wishing  to  show  that  they  had  no  desire  to 
curry  favor  with  the  Duke,  required  him  to  fix  rents  for  the 
land  forthwith,  without  any  discussion  concerning  the  rental 
value. 

The  Duke  demanded  time  to  reflect  and  they  gave  him  until 
five  o'clock.  A  document  was  prepared  which  should  come  into 
force  at  that  hour,  saying  that  the  Duke  must  accept  any 
counter-proposals  or  must  agree  without  further  discussion  to 
whatever  the  people  should  arrange  among  themselves.  The 
document  went  on  to  say  that  at  ten  o'clock  the  next  day  the 
castle  would  be  sacked  and  the  imnates  butchered,  and  that  re- 
enforcements  of  Favoroti,  who  were  experts  in  such  matters, 
had  been  sent  for. 

Those  inside  the  castle  endeavored  to  communicate  this 
unpleasant  news  to  the  Commissary  of  Police  by  sending  to  him 
one  of  the  six  castle  guards,  but  the  Commissary  showed  no 
signs  of  having  received  the  message.  They  then  telegraphed 
to  the  Cabinet  and  to  the  Chiefs  of  Police  at  Girgenti  and 
Sciacca,  begging  aid  from  all  three. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  siege,  instead  of  the 
deputation  coming  to  receive  their  answer,  the  whole  populace 
— entirely  out  of  hand — rushed  to  the  castle,  and  again  began 
to  throw  huge  stones,  torn  up  from  the  pavement.  In  a  short 
time  all  the  windows  were  smashed  in  and  the  defenders,  driven 
back  into  the  rooms,  were  only  able  to  escape  by  fleeing  into 
the  interior  of  the  castle.  All  hope  of  resistance  was  useless, 
and  it  was  equally  hopeless  to  attempt  to  gain  time,  since  a 
party  of  the  attackers  had  already  scaled  a  low  wall  in  another 
part  of  the  building  and  had  found  their  way  into  the  central 
courtyard.  The  Duke,  seeing  that  all  would  be  lost  if  the  mob 
found  their  way  into  his  private  apartments,  and  being  desirous 
of  saving  the  women,  decided  to  go  out  and  face  them  alone, 
in  the  hope  that  by  surrendering  himself  to  them  he  might 
save  the  women  from  certain  death.  He  opened  the  door  and 
walked  out  into  the  midst  of  a  crowd  that  had  already  lost  all 
semblance  of  humanity. 

For  a  moment  the  mob  was  struck  dumb  with  astonishment, 
and  the  Duke's  life  hung  in  the  balance.  The  case  seems  to 
have  had  points  in  common  with  that  celebrated  occasion  when 
Gabride  d'Annunzio,  captor  of  Fiume,  stood  forth  before  the 
rifl(>s  of  the  Italian  government  soldiers  sent  to  capture  him,  and 
offered  his  breast  to  their  bullets.  Now,  as  then,  the  Italian 
temperament  rose  to  the  occasion.  A  voice  shouted  "Viva  il 
Duca!"  and  the  cry  was  taken  up  by  everybody.  The  Duke  and 
Cascio  were  seized  and  borne  shouldtir  high  at  the  head  of  an 
extempore  triumi)hal  proc(>ssion  to  the  committee-rooms  of  the 
Union  of  Dis<;harged  Soldiers.     There,  as  the  narrative  tells: 

A  man  drest  in  the  uniform  of  an  army  officer  appeared, 
and,  instead  of  taking  steps  to  check  and  calm  the  angry  crowd, 
began  a  long  and  rambling  speech,  from  which  emerged  a  denumd 
that    the    Duke    should    hand    over   2(XJ,000   lire.     The    Duke 
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Any  Jury  of  Twelve 
Practical  Engineers 


'TpHE  competency  of  a  practical  engineer  to  judge  a 
-I.  valve  is  beyond  question,  for  it  is  he  who  daily  uses 
valves  and  knows  what  they  are  called  upon  to  do. 
Any  jury  of  these  experienced  men  will  bring  in  the  one 
verdict  when  valves  are  in  question — "for  faithful  de- 
pendability— ^use  Jenkins  Valves." 

So  ask  the  "chief"  who  has  been  on  the 
job  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty  years  and 
longer — or  get  the  facts  from  any  en- 
gineer who  uses  valves  and  knows  their 
requirements.  There  are  Jenkins  Valves 
everywhere  with  records  of  continuous 
service  that  rival  those  of  the  oldest 
veteran  engineers. 

For  more  than  55  years 

the  dominant  idea  behind 

the   construction   of  Jenkins  Valves  has 

been  to  make  each  valve  heavy  and  strong 

enough  for  the  maximum  service  in  the 

use    for   which    it   is   recommended,    not 

merely  for  the  average  service. 

Jenkins  Valves  are  made  in  types  and  sizes  to  meet 
all  requirements  of  power  plant,  plumbing,  and 
heating  service.  They  are  obtainable  through 
supply  houses  everywhere,  and  may  be  easily 
identified  by  the  Jenkins  "Diamond  Mark"  cast 
in  the  body. 

Architects,  Engineers,  Heating  and  Plumbing  Contractors 
and  Building  Owners  requesting  descriptive  literature  on 
Jenkins  Valves  for  any  service  will  receive  it.  Or  if  you  are 
interested  in  trouble-free  home  heating,  send  for  our 
booklet,  "The  Valve  Behind  a  Good  Heating  System." 

JENKINS  BROS. 


80  White  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Chicago 
Boston 
St.  Louis 


Washington 
San  Francisco 
Philadelphia 


Pittsburg 
Montreal 
London 
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HOLOPHANE 


Tfiis  is  the  Jin  thai  put 

the  finish  lo  Glare 


THE  Holophane 
Lens  is  made  by 
the  rerogni::ed  leaders 
of  the  world  in  scien- 
tific light  -  control  — 
makers  also  of  the  un- 
equalled Holophane 
System  for  better 

1.  Office  lightiDK 

2.  Industrial  lighting 

3.  School  lighting 

4.  Store  lighting 

5.  Window  lighting 

6.  Street  lighting 

7.  Car  and  Railroad 
lighting 

8.  Home   lighting 


THE  FIN  of  frosted  glass  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  Holophane  Lens 
casts  a  shadow  upward  across  the  eyes 
of  approaching  drivers — a  positive  assur- 
ance of  glareless  light. 

No  other  lens  has  this  advantage. 

In  addition,  the  five  sets  of  prisms  of  the 
Holophane  Lens  bend  all  the  light  to  the 
road,  forward  and  well  to  the  sides. 
Actual  tests  prove  that 

You  Can  See  Farther 

with  the  Holophane  Lens  than  with 
any  other. 

For  safety  and  convenience  equip  your 
car  with  Holophane — the  lens  with  the 
fin.  Prices  are  moderate — from  ^3.50  to 
.^5.00  a  pair.  Your  dealer  can  supply 
you.  Legal  in  all  states  where  headlight 
laws  have  been  enacted. 


Holophane  Company^  Inc.,  342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


Works  :    Newark,  Ohio 


HOLOPHANE 


SYSTEM  OF  ILLUMINATION 
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declared  that  he  had  not  got  such  a  sum. 
Outside  the  crowd  was  in  a  ferment,  since 
they  did  not  understand  the  delaj'  in  signing 
the  deed.  Cascio  managed  to  make  the 
officer  understand  hoAv  great  a  responsibilitj' 
he  was  incurring  by  liis  dotible-dealing,  and 
then  drew  up  a  document  by  which  thc^  Duke 
of  Bivona  ma(U^  a  free  gift  of  all  his  property 
to  the  peo])l(^  of  Kibera.  This  act  was 
bailed   with    enthusiasm. 

Having  made  this  sacrifice,  the  Duke 
]ioi)ed  h(>  would  be  set  at  liberty,  but  found 
that  his  castle  had  been  locked  up  and  that 
the  customary  armed  picket  was  stationed 
outside.  Later  on  CaAaliere  J^'riscia  took 
tJie  Duke  to  his  own  house,  and  told  him 
it  was  impossible  to  go  back  to  the  castle 
because  it  had  been  sacked  and  entirely 
destroyed,  but  that  the  housekeeper  had 
escaped  with  his  life,  thanks  to  his  wife, 
who  had  armed  herself  A\ith  a  dagger  and 
a  revolver  and  had  held  back  the  crowd 
from  her  hus])and.  The  crowd  had  broken 
open  and  roblxd  a  safe  containing  some 
.'>0,000  lire  and  had  carried  away  about 
300  gallons  of  wine  and  all  the  furniture. 
Thej^  had  further  smashed  all  the  doors  and 
windows  off  their  hinges,  and  had  broken 
np  the  floors  and  cai'i'ied  away  the  material. 

On  the  followiug  day,  the  fifth  since 
his  troubles  began,  the  Duke  at  last  ob- 
tained permission  to  depart,  and  by  true 
irony  of  fate  he  and  Cascio  were  accom- 
panied to  the  station  by  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  village  with  bands  playing  and 
flags  flying — even  the  train  was  decorated 
with  flowers  and  palms.  Not  yet,  how- 
ever, were  f  hey  able  to  brea  the  freely  because 
the  deputation  insisted  on  aceompanjing 
them  to  the  next  station. 

The  above  facts  are  an  example  of  the 
great  responsibility  that  is  incurred  by 
political  parties  who  inflame  the  minds  of 
the  people  by  promising  them  a  paradise  t  hat 
they  have  no  chance  Avhatever  of  possessing. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  Spanish 
Government  have  officially  protested  to 
the  Italian  Government  concei'ning  such 
disgraceful  tn^atment  of  a  Spanish  subject, 
and  there  for  the  moment  the  matter  rests. 


AUSTRALIAN  WOMEN   AT  HOME  IN 
CITIES  AND   IN  THE  "BUSH" 

THE  Australian  Avoman  is  not  au 
Amazon;  she  knoAvs  when  and  hoAV  to 
\ise  the  poAvder-puff,  and  she  can  discard 
the  feathery  fan  for  a  broom,  a  boudoir 
cushion  for  a  hard-riding  horse,  and  a 
romance  for  a  frying-jian.  II(>r  education 
is  1)road,  we  are  informed  in  an  article  by 
Freda  Steruburg  in  the  New  York  Ereniiig 
Po.sl's  second  "Australian  Nuuiber";  and 
slie  call  make  herself  at  home  in  ]\Ii'I- 
bourne,  or  in  that  A\ild,  Aveird  land  called 
the  "Bush."  Kor  Australia  is  a  land  of 
spaces,  of  wide  ))lains  and  far  mountains, 
Avhere  luifure  still  broods  in  lonely  con- 
templation over  her  hills  and  mountains; 
it  is  still  a  j)i()neer  land  beckoning  to  those 
hardy  of  spirit,  strong  of  heart,  courageous 
and  aml)i1i()iis.  Tho  it  is  beneath  tlie 
Southern  Cross,  in  a  different  clime,  and 
distant  from  friendly  shores,  this  island 
continent  is  not  considered  out  of  the  way. 
Its  women  may  be  seen  in  London,  Paris, 
and   NeAV   \urk.     They   travel   as   j)art  of 
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like  Australia  uone  the  less  for  what  they 
have  seen  beneath  other  skies.  Like  their 
American  sisters,  the  Australian  women 
are  keen  and  alert,  with  an  appreciation 
of  things  practical  and  things  beautiful. 
Their  general  scheme  of  education  has 
helped  to  foster  both.     The  wTiter  says: 

There  is  nothing  dull  and  academic 
about  the  education  of  the  girl  living  in 
Australia.  She  is  well  grounded  in 
mathematics,  science,  histoiy,  geography, 
languages,  and  literature.  She  has  her 
gymnasium  within  doors.  She  can  jump, 
fence,  wrestle,  climb,  as  well  as  she  can 
dance,  skate,  and  ride.  She  has  her  out- 
of-door  school  sports  even  as  the  boys. 
Tennis,  hockey,  and  cricket  matches  are 
held  between  rival  schools,  and  the  boys 
come  along  as  enthusiastic  spectators.  In 
some  of  the  lai'ger  cities,  as  well  as  in 
the  "out-back"  state  schools,  coeducation 
is  in  force.  Girls  and  boys  study  and  play 
together.  This  sj^stem,  perhaps,  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  good  comradeship  of 
later  years. 

While  the  Australian  schoolgirl  is  no 
highbi'ow,  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  by 
the  time  she  reaches  maturity  she  has 
far  more  book  knoA\iedge  and  practical 
knowledge  than  her  English  sister.  The 
teaching  that  play  is  as  important  as  woi'k 
gives  her  a  good  life  perspective,  too. 

In  the  earlier  days  the  Australian  women 
were  rather  imbued  Avith  the  Earlj^  Vic- 
torian idea  that  to  earn  a  living  Avas  "not 
quite  the  thing."  In  1893  there  was  a  big 
financial  crash  in  the  country.  It  brought 
to  the  ground  witli  one  fell  swoop  the  for- 
tunes of  many  families. 

But  out  of  that  crash  came  many  a 
Avoman's  first  chance.  MaTiy  who  had 
hitherto  led  a  dull,  pampered  existence 
Avere  forced  out  into  the  commercial 
Avorld.  They  set  the  fashion  Avhich  still 
holds  good.  NoAvadays,  cA'en  tho  the 
financial  standing  of  a  family  makes  work 
unnecessary,  girls  are  invariably  broiight 
up  Avith  the  capacity  to  earn  their  living 
even  tho  they  may  never  use 'that  capacity 
as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

At  the  various  uniA'ersities  lectures  are 
open  to  women  as  Avell  as  men.  When  the 
women  have  their  degree  they  have  the 
right  to  public  office.  Already  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  Avonien  who  haA'e 
entered  the  professional  and  commercial 
world  exceptional  results  haA^e  accrued. 
Women  doctors,  dentists,  chemists,  bac- 
teriologists are  in  all  the  big  cities.  In 
medicine  they  haA'e  done  particularly  Avell. 
Altho  Australia,  unlike  America,  can  boast 
no  woman  judge,  she  has  women  police. 

Study  and  sport  haA^e  not  made  the  Aus- 
tralian girl  an  Amazon  or  a  feminist. 
Somehow  or  other  she  seems  to  have  struck 
the  happy  medium.  Even  the  uniAcrsity 
student  understands  the  \^alue  of  the 
"  poAvder-puff,  and  the  aA-erage  Avoman  lias 
not  been  called  well  drest  by  eA-ery  traveler 
without  well  deserA'ing  her  reputation. 

• 

The  H.  C.  L.  includes  Australia  in  its 
itinerary,  and  the  women  there  haA'e  as 
much  to  think  about  as  those  in  the  United 
States  Avho  noAv  are  forced  to  cut  their 
cloth  accoi-ding  to  the  length  of  their  purses. 
But  she  of  the  Southern  Cross,  never  an 
extravagant  dresser,  can  make  her  frock 
herself,    trim    her    hat,    or,    if    necessary-, 


W4R  Surplus  Plant  Sites 


Replaces  $350,000  Plant 
for  $24,000 

New  Jersey    manufacturer  disposes  of  plant   and 

buys  bigger  factory  at  Hopewell — ^releases 

$300,000  working  capital 

HERE  is  how  one  manufacturer  solved  his  financial,  labor 
and  production  problems  by  moving  to  Hopewell. 

This  prosperous,  well  established  manufacturer  owned  a 
property  valued  at  $350,000  which  had  cost  him  less  than 
half  that  amount  two  years  ago. 

Orders  kept  coming.  His  business  kept  growing.  He 
needed  more  production  and  a  bigger  working  capital  in  order 
to  expand.  Then  acute  labor  problems  developed,  further 
curtailing  production.  His  worries  multiplied  daily  with  no 
relief  in  sight. 

During  this  critical  period  he  read  about  Hopewell  and 
decided  to  investigate  at  once. 

He  found  at  Hopewell  the  advantages  he  needed  most. 

It  was  his  big  opportunity.  He  didn  t  hesitate.  Time 
meant  money. 

He  sold  his  plant  for  $350,000  and  for  $24,000  bought  a 
bigger  factory  at  Hopewell.  He  thus  released  more  than 
$300,000  for  working  capital. 

And  besides,  he  got  a  bigger,  modern  factory  building, 
with  a  railroad  siding  already  built  where  uncrowded, 
economical  transportation  facilities  are  directly  at  hand. 

He  is  also  assured  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  male  and  female 
American  labor. 

The  natural  advantages  at  Hopewell  too,  are  unparalleled. 
The  climate  is  mild  and  healthful,  water  and  power  are 
plentiful  and  cheap.  Basic  raw  materials  are  easily  obtained. 
Industries  at  Hopewell  are  free  from  harassing  municipal 
restrictions. 

You  too,  can  reap  these  advantages.  You  can  expand  your 
business  to  greater  advantage  and  at  little  cost  at  Hopewell. 

Write  at  once  for  additional  information  about  the  won- 
derful  opportunities  that  Hopewell  has  to  offer  you. 

The  advice  of  our  technical  experts  and  engineers  is  avail- 
able at  all  times  to  manufacturers  investigating  Hopewell. 

Du  Pont  Chemical  Co.,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Petersburg  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Petersburg,  Va. 
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remodel  last  year's  apparel  to  suit  the 
change  in  style.  And  this  perhaps  too 
rare  trait  of  domesticity  appears  in  other 
form,  for  the  Australians  are  lovers  of 
hearth  and  home.     As  we  read  further: 

Throughout  the  land  there  are  luxurious 
homes  filled  with  treasures  culled  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  globe,  delightful  bun- 
galows, clean,  airj^  cottages,  station  home- 
steads in  the  back  country,  often  the  last 
note  in  comfort.  The  Australian  home  is 
generally  built  for  comfort  rather  than 
style.  Hospitality  is  the  slogan  of  the 
country.  Snobbishness  does  not  exist. 
Attractive  personality  and  warm-hearted- 
ness count  more  with  the  women  of 
Australia  than  social  position,  bank  ac- 
counts, and  long  pedigrees.  Any  stranger 
wiU  soon  discover  that  he  has  only  to  con- 
form to  the  required  standard  along  these 
lines  and  he  will  see  for  himself  just  how 
good  the  home  life  of  the  country  can  be. 

Despite  the  idea  that  Australia  is  an 
ultra-modern  land,  home  life  is  still  there 
in  full  sway.  In  all  the  bigger  cities — 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Adelaide,  Perth,  and 
Hobart — apartments  are  to  be  had.  But 
even  tho  the  domestic  problem  is  un- 
solved as  elsewhere,  it  has  not  as  yet 
daunted  the  woman  or  forced  her  to  close 
up  the  home  which  she  knows  means  so 
much  to  her  men  and  children. 

There  are  up-to-date  hotels  throughout 
the  country,  but  they  are  mostly  filled 
with  visitors  to  the  land.  Even  at  holi- 
day time  families  go  to  the  seashore  or 
the  mountains,  to  their  own  homes.  Sum- 
mer shacks  and  seaside  bungalows  are 
among  the  most  prized  possession  of  the 
people.  Mam'  women  who  work  hard 
put  their  first  savings  into  one  or  the 
other,  and  in  many  instances  they  are 
their  own  architects  and  builders. 

When  it  comes  to  trying  to  solve  the 
domestic  problem  the  Australian  woman 
perhaps  has  more  difficulty  than  women 
of  other  parts.  The  white  Australian  pol- 
icy prevents  the  obtaining  of  Chinese  or 
Japanese  servants.  Local  factories  have 
attracted  hundreds  of  hitherto  satisfied 
domestics,  and  even  tho  high  wages  are 
offered  help  is  often  difficult  to  obtain. 
This  is  where  the  adaptability  of  the 
Australian  woman  comes  in.  She  does  not 
force  her  family  to  restaurant  life;  neither 
does  she  grumble  about  enforced  house- 
work and  cooking.  Both  may  be  distaste- 
ful to  her,  but  if  she  has  to  accomplish 
them  she  does  so,  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  bargain  she  thinks  it  her  right  to 
keep. 

Open  house  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
often  means  many  visitors  at  all  sorts  of 
odd  times.  The  more  visitors  the  Austra- 
lian woman  has  in  her  home  the  happier 
she  is.  She  has  u  philosophy  that  it  is  as 
easy  to  cook  for  twenty  as  two. 

But  it  is  "out  back"  where  the  qualities 
of  strong  womanhood  are  developed,  where 
home  and  happiness  mean  work  and  good 
temper,  and,  as  we  read: 

Stories  are  told  of  city  girls  born  in 
luxurious  homes  who  have  married  and 
gone  to  (equally  attractive  station  liomes. 
Here  they  will  pro})abIy  liave  found  a 
charming  homestead  with  big,  airy  rooms, 
all  sorts  of  cunning  nooks  and  crannies,  and 
great  wide  verandas  overlooking  glorious 
landscapes.     There  will  sureh  come  a  tim<; 


tho — perhaps  just  when  hundreds  of  men 
have  tramped  to  that  station  to  help  with 
the  shearing  or  harvesting — when  domestic 
help  is  as  rare  as  snow  in  summer.  In- 
variably the  city  girl  rises  to  the  occasion. 
She  does  not  sit  down  and  mope  for  the 
things  she  had  in  her  premarital  days  or 
for  the  life  she  had  known  in  Paris  or 
London.  While  her  husband  directs  shear- 
ing operations  out  of  doors  she  runs  the 
kitchen,  even  providing  meals  for  burly 
shearers  who  bring  with  them  appetites 
that  might  well  strike  fear  to  the  feminine 
soul. 

Station  women  declare  that  they  would 
not  live  in  the  city  that  provided  the  most 
willing  of  cooks.  It  might  seem  to  some 
people  when  they  discover  how  far  away 
is  the  nearest  neighbor  that  the  lone- 
liness of  the  Bush  would  kill  the  spirit  of 
any  woman.  Far  from  it.  The  Bush  is 
not  lonely  to  the  woman  who  understands 
it.  It  has  adventure,  mystery,  a  some- 
thing all  its  own  that  makes  for  individual- 
ity in  those  who  live  in  its  midst. 

In  her  knowledge  and  use  of  the  practical 
the  Australian  woman  does  not  lose  her 
eye  for  the  beautiful.  Flowers  grow  in 
every  garden,  and  they  adorn  the  window- 
ledges  of  the  humble  as  well  as  those  of 
the  wealthy.  Gardening  is  a  hobby  and 
an  occupation,  and  every  Australian  home 

boasts  a  flower  plot  of  some  sort,  where 
grow  roses,  stocks,  daffodils,  violets,  mi- 
gnonettes, wallflowers,  carnations,  sweet- 
peas,  geraniiims — all  having  a  stronger 
scent  and  a  deeper  perfume  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  There  is  another 
characteristic  which  would  fall  beneath 
the  traveler's  notice.  Nearly  every  woman 
in  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queens- 
land, South  Australia,  Western  Australia, 
and  Tasmania  can  sing,  and,  we  read: 

Once  some  misinformed  traveler  came 
back  to  his  country  with  the  information 
that  in  Australia  birds  did  not  sing.  No 
one  could  ever  say  this  of  the  women. 
Music  plays  a  big  part  in  their  lives.  A 
deep,  true  appreciation  of  music  they  have, 
too.  Melba  is  responsible  for  the  best  to 
be  found  in  her  native  land — the  conser- 
vatories. Here  and  at  schools  and  in 
the  homes  girls  study  singing  and  music  as 
tho  they  were  a  necessity  for  every-day  life. 
Poor  music  makes  no  appeal  to  the  woman 
of  Australia.  She  likes  jazz  and  ragtime; 
she  can  dance  to  both  with  a  will,  but  if 
she  can  hear  grand  opera  or  classical  music, 
jazz  and  ragtime  take  a  second  place. 
The  aspiring  feminine  artist  knows  that 
she  has  to  attain  a  high  standard  before 
she  will  be  accepted;  also  that  if  she  once 
gains  popular  approval  she  will  ever  keep 
it.  Loyalty  is  an  outstanding  charac^teris- 
tic  of  the  country. 

An  American  looking  at  the  map  of  Aus- 
tralia and  seeing  the  immense  stretches  of 
back  country  might  well  wonder  how  the 
girl  of  thfise  parts  fares  for  schooling, 
dressing,  ent<!rtaining.  It  is  a  pity  sh(; 
can  not  hear  for  herself  the  stories  of  early 
childhood  of  hundreds  of  city  women  now 
born  and  l)red  "out  back."  Tluiy  may 
have  known  some  hardsliips,  but  against 
th(?m  are  a  liundrtid  and  one  joys  unknown 
to  th(^  city  cliild.  The  "out-back"  girl 
is  practically  born  in  the  saddle.  She 
rid(!S  as  soon  as,  and  often  before,  she  can 
walk.  She  understands  dogs,  cattle,  horses 
before  she  knows  the  ways  of  men  and 
wonu'ti.  What  she  learns  from  lliein  and 
from  bitr  ooeu  spaces  is  often  more  valuable 


than  what  she  is  taught  in  the  little  school- 
house  to  which  she  rides  every  day  on  her 
pony. 

There  is  a  pioneer  spirit  in  the  "out- 
back" schoolmistress  as  there  is  in  the 
Bush  nurse  who  rides  through  aU  sorts  and 
conditions  of  country  to  help  in  homes  of 
sickness,  to  inspect  the  school  children,  to 
give  advice  to  mothers  and  their  daugh- 
ters. Among  Australia's  fine  women  these 
are  two  of  the  finest  types. 

Both  in  the  cities  and  "out  back"  the 
Australian  woman  has  an  abundance  of 
that  much-to-be-desired  sense  of  humor. 
She  can  see  humor  even  in  the  darkest 
hour.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  real  secret  of 
her  success  and  her  popularity. 


GLIMPSES  OF  ROOSEVELT,  WILSON, 
LLOYD   GEORGE,  AND  PERSHING, 
AS  AN   INTERVIEWER  SAW  THEM 

WHEN  a  worth-while  or  near-worth- 
while person  comes  to  town,  it  is  the 
habit  of  city  editors  to  call  in  one  of  their 
bright  young  men  and  address  him  thusly : 
"So-and-so  is  at  this  or  that  place.  Go  get 
an  interview."  Thereupon  the  bright  young 
man  hastens  to  the  place  indicated,  and 
comes  back  and  writes  a  storj'  which  often 
contains  most  of  what  the  worth-while  or 
near-worth-while  person  said,  and  some- 
times, for  good  measure,  a  few  things  he 
or  she  did  not  say.  This  happy-go-lucky 
sort  of  interviewing  is  the  average  or  rou- 
tine variety  which  comes  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  grist  to  a  daily  paper,  along  with 
accounts  of  ructions  in  Washington,  cap- 
tures of  Villa,  or  the  prize-winner  at  the 
dog-show.  Sometimes  a  young  feUow  in 
the  newspaper  game  shows  marked  ability 
in  getting  people  to  say  things  that  look 
interesting  in  print,  and  presently  he  lands 
a  job  on  the  staff  of  some  prosperous  maga- 
zine that  handles  interviewing  in  a  more 
solemn  and  substantial  manner.  Journals 
of  this  kind  send  their  interviewers  out  on 
the  trail  of  important  personages  such  as 
Presidential  possibilities,  writers  of  best 
sellers,  movie  stars,  and  others,  with  instruc- 
tions to  hesitate  at  neither  distance  nor  ex- 
pense to  get  a  good  story.  Such  interview- 
ing is  a  great  game,  and  one  who  sticks  to 
it  industriously  soon  learns  so  many  things 
he  can  easily  write  a  quite  large  and  read- 
able book.  This  was  what  Isaac  F.  Mar- 
cosson  did  after  he  had  interviewed  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  noted  men  and  women  in 
the  world  as  a  representative  of  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Pout,  the  resulting  volume 
being  entitled  "Adventxires  in  Interview- 
ing" (.John  Lane  Company,  New  York). 
From  the  glimpses  of  famous  men  furnished 
by  Mr.  Marcosson  in  this  volume,  we  quote 
the  following,  beginning  with  what  he  has 
to  say  about  Tlieodore  Roosevelt,  from  the 
j)oint  of  view  of  tl)e  interviewer: 

No  American  Pr(>sident  ever  talked  with 
writing-men  with  the  same  degree  of  free- 
dom as  Roosevelt.  When  men  came  to 
int((rview  him,  as  was  my  exi)erience  more 
than  once,  he  did  all  the  interviewing. 
Behind  this  avalanche  of  speech  there  was 
a  definite  idea,  which  is  well  worth  exj)lain- 
ing.     Sometimes    the    interviewer    had    a 
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Out  of  Khaki-lnto  Overalh 


Character,  in  a  machine  as  in  a  man,  is  attained 
only  by  consistent,  day-after-day  performance. 

Since  it  was  first  placed  on  the  market  more  than 
twelve  years  ago,  the  ''Caterpillar"  Tractor  has 
been  building  a  character  typified  by  unswerving 


the  creation  of  the  super-engine  of  war — the 
"Caterpillar"  gun  mount  ^ — pictured  on  this 
page. 

Municipalities,  road-commissioners  and  con- 
tractors are  using  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  to 


and  successful  performance  of  the  most  difficult     ^^^  road-building  costs  in  half.    Loggers  and  lum 
tasks  of  mdustry  and  war.  bermen  are  solving  their  hauling  problems  with 

"Caterpillar"   Tractor  character  was  so  firmly     it  in  woods,  swamps  and  snow.    Oil  producers  are 


established  that  when  the 
World  War  began,  the  Allies 
unhesitatingly  and  exclusive- 
ly adopted  this  tractor  for 
their  hardest  transportation 
tasks.  The  go-ability  of  Holt's 
"cross-country  locomotive" 
made  possible  the  Tanks. 

"Caterpillar"  Tractor  char- 
acter was  so  paramount  and 
unassailable  that  in  1917  the 
United  States  Government 
officially  and  exclusively 
adopted  this  tractor  for  the 
motorization  of  artillery,  and 
also  employed  Benjamin 
Holt's    prime    invention    in 


The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  is  protected  by  more  than  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-Five  Patents,  and  everyone  of  them  in 
turn  protects  the  purchaser.  All  Holt  Patents  were  licensed 
for  use  by  the  United  States  Government  for  its  military 
needs  'during  the  war  in  the  design  and  manufacture  of 
Government  track-laying  vehicles — tractors,  tanks,  gun 
mounts,  truck -adapters,  trailers,  etc.  "Caterpillar"  Trac- 
tors built  by  Holt,  or  under  Holt  contracts  or  patent  licenses, 
were  the  only  track-laying  tractors  adopted  after  rigid  Gov- 
ernment tests  for  the  hardest  war  service  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  France. 
Universal  recognition  is  accorded  the  exclusive  trade-mark 

Bc«.u&i>kt.oa  ^'^ 

registered  not  only  in  the  United  States  of  America 
but  in  practically  every  country  of  the  world.  The  world- 
wide success  of  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  has  resulted 
in  attempted  imitations,  sometimes  described  as  "cater- 
pillar types."  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "caterpillar 
type."  The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor,  built  under  Holt  basic 
patents  and  exclusive  design,  stands  alone  by  name, 
quality  and  results. 


using  the  "Caterpillar"  Trac- 
tor for  hundreds  of  transpor- 
tation tasks.  Mine  operators 
and  overland  freighters  are 
capitalizing  its  rugged  go- 
ability  as  a  dividend-builder. 
Business  farmers  and  planta- 
tion owners  are  getting  bigger 
and  better  crops,  in  spite  of 
labor  shortage,  through  "Cat- 
erpillar" Tractor  dependabil- 
ity the  year  'round.  "Cater- 
pillar" Tractor  dealers  are 
character- dealers;  they  fur- 
nish you  Holt  character-trac- 
tors, plus  Holt  standardized 
service. 


nl]  Manufacturing  Company /w. 

Peoiria^Ill.  Stockton, Cal. 

Ne^vlfbirkjNY.    SpolLajne,Wk^K.  Lon<loit,End. 
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No.  102 
BERNARD 
CLTTING  PLIER 

Sizes  4>i",  5",  oH",  e",  7".  3" 


JH    •     0 


The  Right  Pliers 

for  Universal  Use 

Bernard  Pliers  are  the  perfect  cutting  pliers.  They 
work  easily,  rapidly  and  with  tremendous  force.  They 
cleanly  cut  metal  that  is  proof  against  old  fashioned 
pliers.  It  isn't  the  strength  in  your  hand  that  puts  the 
everlasting  "go"  into  this  fine  tool.  It's  the  Bernard 
patented  principle  of  compound  leverage.  Bernards 
are  the  Standard  High  Powered  Cutting  Pliers. 

BERNARD  PLIERS 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

have  a  grip  like  a  vise.  The  par- 
allel jaws  come  together  and 
hold  like  clamps.  Bernards 
won't  slip.  They  stay  rigidly 
where  you  want  them  as  long  as 
you  keep  the  compound  leverage 
principle  at  work.  For  every 
day  use  in  home,  office,  store, 
garage,  shop  or  factory,  there 
isn't  any  other  pliers  that  will 
compare  with  Bernards. 

Ttie  Bernard  open  throat  and 
hollow  center  enables  you  to 
shove  a  long  wire  or  rod  right 
through  the  parallel  jaws  and 
take  a  firm  grip  anywhere.  It 
is  great  for  bending  or  stretch- 
ing wire. 

They  are  just  great  for  opening 
wire-bound  bales  or  bundles, 
boxes  or  containers.  No  other 
pliers  have  cutters  which  can 
get  at  -wire  drawn  tight  against 
the  surface  of  a  box  or  bale. 
The  trick  is  easy  with  Bernards' 
inaction.  And  atthebench  they 


put  high  speed  into  any  hand 
which  uses  them,  Bernards  are 
good  to  buy  in  batteries. 

Bernard  quality  of  steel  and 
workmanship  is  first  class  and  so 
guaranteed,  beautiful  in  finish 
and  nickeled  to  keep  out  rust. 
The  inside  of  the  handles  are 
closed  up  so  there  are  no  rough 
edges  to  chafe  your  fingers. 
Bernard  Pliers  receive  double 
inspection.  If  a  defective  plier 
should  happen  to  get  by  us, 
return  it  for  a  new  one.  We 
don't  want  any  defective  pliers 
at  large.  Schollhorn  service 
means  careful  attention  to  every 
detail  of  an  order,  courtesy 
and  all  the  advantages  which 
inventive  genius  and  a  well 
efjuipped  factory  have  to  offer. 

Write  for  our  field  catalog,  vest 
pocket  size,  which  shows  Ber- 
nard Pliers  for  every  use  witli 
full  description.  Mailed  <{uickly 
—  rind   the  obligation   is   ours. 


Bernard  Fliers  are  sold  by  all  first-class  hardware  dealers  and 
tool  houses.     Look  for  the  name  Bernard  stamped  on  each  pair. 


No.  128.    Bernard  L'liivorsal  Plier 
Size  6"  only- 


No.  122.    Bernard  Cutting 

Plier  and  Nipper 

Sizes",  6" 


No.  125.    Berii.iiil  Ki id  Cutting 

Nippor 

Size  4".  5",  b",  7".  8" 


No.  18G.     Bcrii.ircl  Kc'volving: 
Kelt  PiiikIi 
Si/c  8"  only 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


definite  conviction  about  a  certain  Roose- 
velt policy  which  was  not  in  harmony  with 
the  President's.  Before  the  reporter  could 
get  under  way  Roosevelt  had  inundated  him 
with  his  own  point  of  view  and  the  inter- 
viewer, in  most  cases,  was  left  speechless. 
The  net  residt  was  that  he  departed  with 
Roosevelt's  impressions  and  not  his  own. 

Few  could  stand  up  against  the  Roose- 
velt barrage  of  words.  When  he  talked 
no  one  could  get  in  a  word  edgewise.  In 
this  connection  I  am  reminded  of  a  story 
once  told  me  by  Sir  James  M.  Barrie. 
These  two  men  of  widely  different  per- 
sonalities and  temperaments  were  close 
personal  friends.  It  was  typical  of  the 
extraordinary  range  of  Roosevelt's  interest 
and  affection  that  he  should  love  "Peter 
Pan"  and  his  creator.  When  Barrie  made 
his  last  visit  to  the  United  States,  in  1918, 
to  visit  Charles  Frohman,  he  spent  a  day  at 
Oyster  Bay. 

"What  did  you  talk  about?  "  I  asked  him. 

Barrie,  who  is  a  shy  little  man,  smaller 
even  in  stature  than  Lloyd  George,  replied 
with  a  humorous  twinkle  in  his  eye: 
"Roosevelt  talked  the  whole  time.  All 
that  I  was  able  to  interject  into  the  con- 
versation was,  'Colonel,  you  and  your  four 
sons  seem  to  constitute  the  whole  United 
States  Army.'" 

Mr.  Marcosson  has  interviewed  Wood- 
row  Wilson  a  number  of  times,  the  first 
interview  taking  place  while  V7^1son  was 
Governor  of  New  Jersey.  In  his  account 
of  that  occasion  we  read: 

One  distinctive  feature  about  Governor 
Wilson's  office  at  Trenton  was  typical  of  the 
man.  The  door  was  wide  open.  I  saw 
him  at  a  distance  as  I  waited  for  my  ap- 
pointment in  the  long  conference-room  hung 
with  portraits  of  former  Governors  of  New 
Jersey.  Afterward  Mr.  Wilson  told  me 
that  his  office  door  was  never  closed.  It 
was  this  same  attitude  that  won  for  frank 
publicity  at  the  Peace  Conference. 

I  walked  with  the  Governor  down  State 
Street  to  a  modest  hotel,  where  we  had 
luncheon.  In  the  restaurant  he  took  a  side 
table  and  throughout  the  meal  any  special 
attention  almost  embarrassed  him.  His  at- 
titude on  this  occasion  made  me  think  of 
another  luncheon  that  I  once  had  with  a 
Governor  of  Kansas.  He  also  took  me 
down  the  Main  Street  of  his  capital  city  to 
a  restaurant  much  frequented  by  the  gen- 
eral public.  Instead  of  seeking  a  quiet  table 
as  Governor  Wilson  did  he  chose  one  near 
the  street  where  he  kept  up  a  running  fire 
of  conversation  and  greeting  with  passers- 
by.    In  short,  he  capitalized  his  democracy. 

The  smooth-faced,  gi-ay-eyed,  gray- 
haired  man  (his  hair  is  almost  white  now), 
who  sat  opposite  me  at  Trenton  was  ap- 
parently the  most  unassuming  human  being 
in  the  room.  He  ate  sparingly,  as  is  still 
his  habit,  and  talked  much.  He  told  me 
among  other  things  that  from  his  earliest 
recollection  he  had  aspired  to  a  public  life. 
He  said: 

"From  my  boj'hood  I  have  aimed  at 
political  life.  The  reason  I  studied  law  was 
because,  when  I  was  a  boy  in  the  South, 
the  law  furnished  the  shortest  path  to  pub- 
lic life.  I  gave  it  up  later  because  I  found 
I  could  not  be  an  honest  lawyer  and  a  poli- 
tician at  the  same  time.  At  least,  I  did  not 
know  how  to  then.  I  tried  the  next  best 
thing,  which  was  studying  politics.  I  went 
back  to  school,  where  I  undertook  to  learn 


something  of  the  facts  of  government. 
People  think  I  was  born  a  scholar;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  was  born  a  man  of  affairs." 

When  he  was  in  England,  Marcosson. 
made  an  appointment  for  an  interview  Avith 
Lloyd  George  in  London.  Before  the  hour 
arrived,  the  latter  found  he  had  to  start  for 
Bristol.  To  Ihe  interviewer's  suggestion 
that  he  be  permitted  to  accompany  the 
great  man  and  interview  him  on  the  train, 
Lloyd  George's  secretary  responded  with  a 
shocked,  "That  sort  of  thing  isn't  done 
over  here."  It  was  finally  arranged,  how- 
ever, that  Air.  JSIarcosson  was  to  travel 
with  the  English  statesman: 


We  made  the  trip  to  Bristol  on  the  regu- 
lar train.  What  the  British  call  a  saloon 
carriage  was  placed  at  Lloyd  George's  dis- 
posal. It  was  one  large  compartment, 
fitted  with  divans  and  easy  chairs  and  with 
a  table  in  the  center.         < 

On  this  trip  1  got  my  first  glimpse  into 
the  method  by  which  Lloyd  George  has 
been  able  to  master  so  nuiny  technical 
tasks.  When  he  got  on  the  train  he  had 
not  written  his  Bristol  speech  which  was 
one  of  the  most  important  that  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  deliver  up  to  that  time  for 
the  reason  that  he  was  to  deal  with  a  whole 
organization  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions 
and  its  relations  to  labor.  This  meant  that 
he  had  to  marshal  an  immense  mass  of 
highly  complicated  data  in  a  short  time, 
He  did  then  what  lie  has  always  done. 
He  took  four  experts  with  him.  Like  an 
animated  human  spong(^  he  absorbed  the 
very  well-springs  of  their  knowledge  and 
experience  on  the  way  down.  One  was  an 
efficiency  engineer,  another  a  trained  or- 
ganizer, the  third  one  of  the  best-known 
nnmitions  authorities  in  the  world,  and  the 
fourth  was  a  machinery  wizard.  Through- 
out the  two-hour  journey,  Lloyd  George 
bristled  with  questions.  Occasionally  he 
made  a  note. 

In  the  town-hall  of  the  historic  city 
he  spoke  with  an  ease,  authority,  and  flu- 
ency that  gave  his  hearers  the  impression 
that  he  had  been  engaged  in  munitions  all 
his  life  and  never  expected  to  do  anything 
else.  It  was  just  one  other  evidence  of  the 
man's  genius  of  assimilation.  Only  Roose- 
velt approached  him  in  this  highly  useful 
talent. 

Everybody  knows  that  General  Pershing 
is  a  great  soldier,  and  Mr.  Marcosson,  from 
his  contact  with  the  American  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  France  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  is  also  a  great  business  man.  He 
says: 

The  more  you  study  Pershing  the  busi- 
ness man  the  more  you  I'eaiize  the  striking 
kinship  between  his  army  scheme  and  busi- 
ness. Pershing  insisted  upon  a  complete 
authority  vested  in  himself.  He  has  the 
same  attitude  toward  an  army  that  North- 
cliffe  has  toward  his  newspapers  and  that 
Harriman  had  toward  his  railways.  Some 
one  must  be  in  responsible  control  and  that 
control  must  be  undisputed.  It  is  the  only 
way.  In  war,  as  in  peace,  the  beneficent 
despot  accomplishes  more  than  the  tem- 
porizing chief,  afraid  to  decide. 

In  an  army  recruited  from  a  democracy 
such  as  ours  this  proeedm-e  sometimes 
grated.  There  was  a  time  when  Pershing's 
inflexible  stewardship  was  not  received  with 
unanimous  favor  at  home.  The  moment, 
however,  that  the  objectors  saw  the  army 
that  he  had  reai'ed  and  maintained  with  a 
single-headed  control,  they  were  the  first 
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to  acquiesce  to  a  continuous  flow  of 
authority  from  him. 

The  instinct  of  organization  shown  by 
General  Pershing  proves  that  genius,  de- 
veloped in  one  activity,  is  invariably  appli- 
able  to  another.  If  Pershing,  for  example, 
had  entered  finance  or  trade,  he  never 
would  have  been  a  lay  figure.  He  would 
have  led.  In  the  same  way,  if  the  late  J.  P. 
Morgan  or  E.  H.  Harriman  had  gone  in  for 
soldiering  they  would  have  developed  a 
field-marshal's  caliber. 

General  Pershing  showed  his  apprecia- 
tion of  business  tactics  in  another  and 
little-known  fashion.  It  grew  out  of  the 
immense  area  covered  by  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Force.  The  combat  and  supply 
wings  of  the  British  Army,  for  example, 
were  confined  to  a  comparatively  small 
zone.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  practically 
ranged  the  whole  country  from  Marseilles 
in  the  south  up  to  the  German  border. 
Pershing  made  it  a  point  to  keep  in  per- 
sonal touch  with  his  forces  at  the  front  and 
behind  the  lines. 

He  had  a  characteristic  way  of  showing 
up  unexpectedly  at  corps  and  divisional 
headquarters.  In  the  same  way  I  have 
seen  him  wandering  through  the  "G.  H.  Q." 
buildings  at  Chaumont.  He  was  just  like 
the  general  manager  of  an  industry  with 
many  branches,  who  "popped  in"  as  the 
English  say,  without  warning.  This  per- 
formance in  the  business  of  production  as 
well  as  in  the  trade  of  killing  tends  to  keep 
establishments  ready  for  inspection  all  the 
time. 

He  could  not  do  all  this  darting  about  in 
an  automobile,  so  he  used  a  special  train, 
which  was  a  headquarters  on  wheels.  In 
this  he  enudated  Harriman  and  James  J. 
Hill.  Their  railway  systems  covered  thou- 
sands of  miles.  Both  of  these  magnates 
believed  in  knowing  what  was  going  on  up 
and  down  the  lines.  When v they  went  out 
on  tours  of  inspection  they  took  their 
offices  Avith  them.  Marshal  Foch  had  a 
special  train,  but  General  Pershing  Avas 
the  pioneer. 


Among  Mr.  Marcosson's  literary-  ac- 
quaintances was  Mark  TAvain,  of  whom 
he  furnishes  a  diverting  glimpse  or  tAvo: 

One  day  Mr.  Clemens  called  me  up  and 
asked  me  to  come  around  to  see  him.  He 
Avas  then  living  at  the  corner  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Ninth  Street  in  Ncav  York 
City.  I  found  him  smoking  a  stogie  in 
bed,  Avhere  he  spent  most  of  the  day.  In 
his  mussy  night-shirt  and  AAath  his  long 
Avhite  hair  tousled  up,  he  Avas  a  strange 
sight.  On  the  Avri ting-board  propped  up 
before  him  Avere  four  or  fiA'e  sheets  of 
manuscript. 

With  his  customary  draAvl  he  said: 
"I'm  going  to  read  you  something."  He 
then  read  an  incident  of  Henry  H.  Rogers' 
boyhood  life  at  FairhaA-en,  Mass.  When  he 
had  finished  he  said: 

"HoAV  Avould  you  like  to  incorporate  this 
into  your  article  about  Henrj'^?"  Mark 
TAvain  alAA'ays  called  his  friend  by  his  first 
name. 

While  I  listened  to  his  reading  I  had 
framed  up  another  plan,  for  I  said: 

"Why  can't  I  print  your  story  as  a 
signed  article  by  you?  " 

The  old  man  smiled — my  enthiisiasm  had 
appealed  to  him,  I  think — but  he  ansAvered: 

"It  is  impossible.  I  am  OAvned  body  and 
soul  by  a  publishing  house  and  everything 
that  I  Avrite  over  my  name  must  go  to 
them."  It  Avas  fitted  into  my  article.  One 
of  the  pages  of  that  manuscript  hangs  on 
the  Avall  before  me  as  I  AA'rite  this  chapter. 

Referring  to  the  famous  author's  habit 
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Calculating — in  the  old  days — was  a  problem  in  majiy 
a  business.  It  required  a  specialist,  a  man  trained 
in  mathematical  short-cuts,  and  even  with  exception- 
ally speedy  workers,  it  was  a  time-wasting  job,  and 
an  expensive  one  too.  Figuring  discounts  and  per- 
centages, extending  invoices,  and  making  other  calcu- 
lations, involving  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division,  was  never  &  child's  job. 

And  errors  would  creep  in.  Thousands  of  sheets 
of  scrap  paper  recorded  work  that  was  done  over  to 
correct  an  error  or  to  "prove"  work  by  doing  it  twice. 

Many  an  "old-timer"  has  marveled  at  the  sight  of 
a  young  man  or  a  girl  doing  this  work  on  a  Burroughs 
Calculator.  A  few  swift  depressions  of  the  keys  with 
deft  fingers,  and  there's  the  answer — right.  A  touch 
of  the  lever  clears  the  machine  for  the  next  calculation. 

The  accuracy  of  this  little  machine  is  as  impressive 
as  its  speed.  It  is  light,  easy  to  handle,  easy  to 
operate,  and  has  all  that  built-in  sturdy  durability 
for  which  all  Burroughs  Machines  are  famous. 


ADDING -BOOKKEEPING -CALCULATING 
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The  A  B  C  of  Business 

Burroughs  Machines  fall  broadly  into  three 
groups.  Adding,  Bookkeeping  and  Calculating, 
with  models  adapted  to  every  kind  and  size  of 
business.     Priced  as  low  as  $125. 

At  the  other  end  of  your  telephone  wire  is 
a  Burroughs  representative  who  can  give  you 
valuable  assistance  in  wtorking  out  your  account- 
ing problems.  Refer  to  your  telephone  book  for 
the  number  or  address  of  the  nearest  of  the  242 
offices  maintained  by  the  Burroughs  Adding 
Machine  Company  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  or  ask  your  banker,  who  doubtless  uses 
Burroughs  Machines  himself. 


MACHINES    FOR   EVERY    BUSINESS 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


of  spending  much  of  his  time  in  bed,  Mar- 
cosson  relates  that  this  came  from  his  aA-er- 
sion  to  physical  exercise,  to  emphasize  which 
he  once  cabled  a  two-hundred-word  article 
to  a  friend  in  England  about  an  athlete 
who  expired  while  playing  tennis.    Further: 

He  once  said  to  me:  "Nearly  everybody 
dies  in  bed.  Why  shouldn't  nearly  every- 
body live  in  bed?  "  He  practised  what  he 
preached,  for  he  not  only  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  in  bed.  but  did  nearly  all 
of  his  writing  there. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  in  Louisville 
once  asked  me  to  get  her  an  autograph  of 
Mark  Twain,  to  paste  in  her  copy  of  ''Inno- 
cents Abroad."  He  was  always  most  oblig- 
ing in  such  matters.  After  I  made  the 
request,  he  pulled  away  at  his  stogie  and 
then  wrote: 

"Always  remember  that  the  lack  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  Yours  by 
experience,  Mark  Twain."  He  brought  an 
old  maxim  strictlj^  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Clemens,  like  Henry  Watterson, 
never  acquired  the  dictation  habit.  He 
wrote  out  everything  with  a  pen.  He  did 
not  think  that  genius  is  necessarily  exprest 
by  illegible  Avriting.  To  the  last  he  wrote 
a  clear,  strong  hand. 


HOW  FIVE  YANKEE    "BURGLARS" 

SEIZED  BERNSTORFF'S  SECRET 

PAPERS 

VOLUMINOUS  red,  white,  and  black 
tape,  strong  ropes,  secure  locks,  and 
sundn,'  impressive  seals  with  the  official 
German  eagle  emblazoned  two-headedly 
and  aggressively  thereon,  all  failed  to  deter 
a  bunch  of  adventiu"ous  Yanks  from  getting 
away  with  a  ton  of  important  German 
papers  left  in  the  Swiss  Consul's  office,  in 
New  York,  by  the  esteemed  Ambassador 
von  Bernstorff  when  he  departed  from 
these  shores,  in  the  spring  of  1917.  The 
removal  of  the  papers,  according  to  an 
account  which  has  recently  become 
public,  occupied  the  adventurous  Amer- 
icans for  two  months  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1918.  The  affair  amounted 
to  burglary,  "a  masterpiece  of  honest 
burglary,"  somebody  calls  it,  but  the 
motives  of  the  "burglars"  were  purely 
patriotic,  and  when  the  papers  eventually 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
they  proved  of  inestimable  value  in  the  big 
job  of  locating  German  agents  within 
our  gates  and  tracing  their  nefarious 
doings.  Bearing  in  mind,  further,  the 
venerable  principle  that  "everything  is 
fair  in  love  and  war,"  it  doesn't  look  as  if 
the  burglarizing  gentlemen  in  question  are 
going  to  come  in  for  any  harsh  criticism 
from  anybody  unless  it  bo  the  Germans. 
In  fact,  news  dispatches  say  that  when  the 
story  of  the  seizure  first  appeared,  the 
Honorable  Bernstorff  took  occasion  to 
state  that  there  must  be  some  fake  about 
it,  for  he  had  left  no  documents  in  America. 
The  former  Ambassador's  statement  is 
somewhat  discounted,  however,  by  the 
presence  of  th*;  documents  themselves  in 
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the  hands  of  the  authorities  and  by  the 
records  in  the  Federal  court  of  cases  that 
have  been  tried  as  a  result  of  the  evidence 
secured  through  them.  The  job  of  getting 
these  papers  appears  to  have  been  beau- 
tifully done.  It  is  said  the  safes  and  filing 
cases  from  which'  they  Avere  removed  show 
no  signs  of  having  been  disturbed.  The 
Swiss  Consul  in  whose  keeping  Bernstorff 
had  left  the  documents  knew  nothing  of 
their  having  been  spirited  away,  and 
"registered"  vast  amazement  when  he 
read  th^  story.  The  papers  in  question 
include  files  from  the  German  Embassy' 
at  Washington,  with  hundreds  of  letters 
between  Ambassador  von  Bernstorff  and 
officials  in  Berlin,  and  also  the  official  and 
personal  files  from  the  office  of  Dr.  Hein- 
rich  x\lbert,  the  German  financial  agent. 
There  were  official  ledgers,  account-books, 
check-books,  and  canceled  vouchers  show- 
ing the  amounts  of  money  disbiu'sed  to 
German  agents,  the  dates  of  payment  and 
to  whom  paid.  There  were  also  secret 
codes  and  a  list  of  false  names  under  which 
each  agent  was  to  operate.  One  set  of 
papers  related  to  the  purchase  of  a  New 
York  newspaper,  which  matter,  however, 
was  deemed  of  such  importance  that  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  conceal  it  from 
such  members  of  the  Embassy  staff  as 
might  have  access  to  the  account-books 
by  designating  it  as  "Account  X."  The 
presence  of  these  files  in  the  Swiss  Consul's 
office  in  New  York  is  explained  by  the 
statement  that  they  were  placed  there 
after  a  hurried  and  excited  effort  had  been 
made  to  find  a  safe  storage  place  for  them, 
when  the  Swiss  Minister,  as  a  neutral 
envoy,  assumed  charge  of  German  diplo- 
matic affairs  in  this  country.  The  story 
of  how  they  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans  is  thus  told  by  Fred  C.  Kelly, 
in  the  New  York  Tribune: 

At  the  time  the  German  papers  were 
stored  in  the  Swiss  Consulate  there  were 
at  least  two  Germans  connected  with  the 
embassy  in  Washington  who  felt  that 
they  had  personal  grievances  against  their 
chiefs  and  against  the  German  Govern- 
ment. One  of  th(!se  is  said  to  have  been 
in  love  with  an  American  girl,  and  this,  if 
true,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
his  attitude  toward  his  own  Government. 

It  is  well  known  that  much  friction 
and  jealousy  had  existed  between  von 
Bernstorff  and  Dr.  Albert.  Similar  jeal- 
ousies had  arisen  among  minor  official"). 
The  German  official  group  in  this  country, 
so  it  appears  now,  was  far  from  being  a 
harmonious  unit. 

At  any  rate,  one  of  these  Germans  talked 
rather  freely  about  the  nature  of  the 
papers  that  were  being  left  in  the  Swiss 
Consulate.  There  had,  of  course,  been  no 
particular  secret  about  the  fact  that  the 
Swiss  Consul,  as  a  neutral  official,  would 
act  as  custodian  for  a  lot  of  German 
corresi)on(l(!nce.  But  nobody  had  sus- 
pected that  papers  of  such  noteworthy 
importance,  containing  a  mass  of  in- 
criminating evidence,  would  be  left  behind 
in  this  country  by  the  Germans.  That 
knowledge  first  came  from  one  of  the  dis- 
gruntled employees  of  the  CJerman  Em- 
bassy. Tlu^  information  was  passed  along 
until  it  chanced  to  reach  the  ears  of  two 


red-corpuseled  Americans,  adventurous 
spirits,  who  saw  an  opportunity  to  perform 
a  service  for  their  Government  that  the 
Government  could  not  perform  for  itself. 
Even  if  it  had  been  aware  of  the  existence 
and  startling  nature  of  the  papers,  the 
United  States  Government  could  not  have 
obtained  them.  There  was  no  international 
law  or  precedent  whatsoever  by  which  the 
SavIss  Consul  or  the  Swiss  Government, 
being  neutral,  could  be  forced  into  giA'ing 
up  such  papers. 

But  the  tAVo  American  citizens,  able- 
bodied,  two-fisted  persons,  liaAing  picked 
up  the  valuable  bit  of  information  regard- 
ing the  importance  of  the  papers  and  their 
resting-place,  determined  to  let  themselves 
in  on  a  real  adventure.  They  took  into 
their  project  three  friends,  one  of  whom  A\'as 
familiar  with  locks  and  safe-opening 
devices.  It  was  this  group  of  fiA^e  who 
finally  obtained  the  German  papers. 

Their  plan  from  the  beginning  was  to 
act  on  their  own  initiatiA'e  and  undergo 
whatever  risk  was  involved  as  a  matter 
of  patriotic  duty.  If  successful,  they 
would  turn  over  a  real  prize  to  the  Goa'- 
ernment  as  a  personal  contribution  toward 
winning  the  war.  If  unsuccessful,  they 
were  prepared  to  stand  the  consequences, 
even  tho  these  might  include  capture  and 
arrest.  Their  task  involved  working  by 
stealth,  in  the  night-time,  practically  as 
burglars — but  if  biirglars  they  were  ob- 
liged to  be,  they  became,  indeed,  glorious, 
exalted  bm-glars.  Except  for  what  these 
five  men  accoAiplished  their  country 
would  have  been  far  less  successful  in 
coping  with  German  attacks  from  within. 
Because  of  the  important  knowledge  it 
gained  from  these  records  the  Government 
was  able  to  reach  out  and  put  its  finger 
on  German  agents  theretofore  imsuspected. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  big  task  they 
had  cut  out  for  themselves  the  five  men 
obtained  the  use  of  an  office  in  the  same 
building,  at  11  Broadway,  where  the  Swiss 
Consulate  is  located.  Fortunately,  one 
of  the  five  was  well  acquainted  with  a  man 
who  had  a  suite  of  offices  in  the  building. 
They  needed  an  office  for  a  base  of  oper- 
ations, for  a  place  in  which  they  might 
deposit  temporarily  any  papers  they  cap- 
tured. They  also  needed  an  excuse  to  be 
in  the  building  night  after  night,  that 
they  might  learn  the  hours  of  the  night- 
Avatchman,  and  thus  contrive  to  avoid  him. 

First,  they  had  their  lock  expert  fashion 
a  key  to  the  outer  door  of  the  consular 
offices,  and  one  night  they  went  there  to 
look  the  layout  over.  To  all  appearances 
the  German  papers  were  stored  in"  tAvo  large 
safes,  scA^eral  sections  of  metal  filing-cases, 
and  a  steel  trunk. 

Each  safe  and  each  filing-case  Avas 
bound  around  Avith  rope  and  with  red- 
Avhite-and-black  tape — in  much  the  same 
manner  that  a  shoe-box  is  tied  Avith  a 
piece  of  string  at  a  store.  The  knots 
in  the  tape  or  rope  were  invariably  cov- 
ered Avith  sealing-wax  of  a  special  kind 
not  easily  imitated,  and  the  wax  was 
stamped  with  the  official  Oerman  seal. 

Particular  care  had  been  given,  appar- 
ently, to  the  sealing  up  of  the  larger  safe. 
Pi(-ces  of  sealing-wax,  bearing  the  official 
stamj),  had  been  stuck  at  intervals  all 
along  the  cracks  at  the  edges  of  the  safe 
doors.  Official  tape  had  been  wound  back 
and  forth  between  the  handles  of  the 
double  doors  of  the  safe,  and  the  knots 
wen^  sealed  and  stamped.  The  tape  was 
also  fastened  against  the  flat  surface  of 
the  safe  doors  Avith  sealing-Avax,  and  this, 
too,  bore  the  official  stamp. 

B(>cause  the  larger  safe  was  the  most 
carefully  sealed  up,   the  visitors  assumed 
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The  Right  Hat  for  Real  "Men 


TWO  men  meet.  Both  are  wear- 
ing new  Spring  hats.  "That's  a 
good-looking  hat,"  says  one.  "Just 
w^hat  I  was  going  to  say  about 
yours,"  says  the  other.  "Mine's  a 
Lion, '  says  the  first  man.  "So  is 
mine!  "says  the  other.  C  W^/jt/ have 
these  and.  millions  of  other  Amer- 
ican   men    found     satisfaction    in 


Lion  Hats?  Is  it  the  style,  or  the 
fineness  of  materials.?  It  is  more — 
it  is  the  unusual  way  in  which 
Lion  Hats  adapt  themselves  to  the 
wearer's  individuality.  C,  If  your 
dealer  doesn't  carry  Lion  Hats,  let 
us  know  his  name,  and  next  time 
you  pass  his  store  you'll  be  pleased 
to  see  the  Lion  Sign  in  the  window^. 


Langenberg  Hat  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Missouri.  U.  S.  A. 


Established    1860 


Manufacturers  of  Lion  Hats,   Caps  and  Glc 
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First  bought  one — now  have  fleets 


There  are  thousands  of  Ste^vart  users  who  first  bought  one,  then  two, 
then  three,  then  more,  until  now^  many  have  large  fleets.  Seven  year  old 
Stewarts  are  still  giving  excellent  satisfaction  to  their  owners. 

And  these  high-grade  Stewarts  cost  $200.00  to  $300.00  less  than  the  aver' 
age  price  of  other  trucks.  They  also  cost  less  to  run.  Stewart  simplified  design 
eliminates  hundreds  of  needless  parts,  giving  you  a  simpler  and  stronger  truck. 


Their  tire  mileage  is  really  exceptional; 
gasoline  and  oil  consumption  is  low. 
High 'grade  Stewarts  are  almost  strangers 
to  the  repair  shop. 

There  are  now  thousands  of  high'grade 


Stewarts  in  use  throughout  the  world  in 
almost  every  line  of  business. 

The  Ste^\'art  factory  is  now  one  of  the 
word's  leaders  in  truck  building. 

Investigate  and  you  too  w^ill  join  this 
big  family  of  Stewart  satisfied  users. 


Quality  Trucks  Since  1912 


l>^-Ton  Tank  Body 


2-Ton  Stake  Body 


Stewart  Motor  Corporation,  Buffalo 
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that  it  must  contain  the  most  valuable 
papers.  They  determined,  therefore,  to 
try  to  open  that  safe  first  of  all.  But 
even  aside  from  the  problem  of  working  the 
combination,  it  looked  like  an  impossi- 
bility to  open  the  doors  without  disturbing 
the  tape  and  seals. 

In  addition  to  being  daring,  the  men 
who  got  away  with  these  papers  exhibited 
monumental  patience  and  an  astonishing 
capacity  for  overlooking  no  details.  They 
worked  nights  for  over  two  months,  all 
the  time  running  the  risk  of  detection  by 
night-watchman  or  others.  They  found  it 
necessary  to  invent  some  highly  ingenious 
tools,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  was  an 
electrical  contrivance  with  which  to  remove 
the  officious  official  German  seals.  We  read : 

The  working  part  of  this  consisted  of  a 
Y-shaped  instrument,  between  the  two 
prongs  of  which  was  stretched  a  fine  wire. 
This  wire,  when  heated  by  the  electrical 
current,  could  be  passed  underneath  the 
seals  where  they  adhered  to  the  flat  sur- 
face of  the  safe.  In  this  way  the  seals 
could  be  removed  one  at  a  time,  without 
disturbing  the  impression  of  the  official 
stamp.  Later  the  seals  could  be  glued 
back  to  the  same  places  from  which  they 
had  been  removed. 

There  was  still  the  problem  of  getting 
the  tape  removed  from  the  handles  of 
the  safe  door's.  But  the  eaUers  hit  on  a 
plan  for  doing  this  that  made  the  job 
simple. 

Instead  of  trying  to  remove  the  seals 
and  unwind  the  tape,  they  removed  the 
little  invisible  cotter-pin  which  held  the 
grip  part  of  each  handle  in  place.  Then 
the  whole  mass  of  tape  could  be  slipt  right 
over  the  knob  of  the  handle. 

The  handles  showed  slight  blemishes 
where  the  pins  had  been  removed,  but 
this  was  quickly  remedied  simply  by 
polishing  the  abrasion  in  the  nickel-plating 
and  applying  a  little  nickel-plating  solution. 

The  job  of  opening  the  safe,  removing 
the  contents,  and  restoring  the  safe  to  its 
previous  condition  occupied  the  five  men 
from  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night  until 
toward  day  Light.  It  was  many  days 
before  they  dared  return  to  continue 
their  search.  WhUe  the  nature  of  the 
papers  in  this  safe  was  disappointing,  the 
Germans,  with  typical  German  ineffi- 
ciency, had  left  in  the  safe  a  great  quantity 
of  paper  seals  of  exactly  the  same  kind 
that  they  had  used  in  sealing  up  the  drawers 
of  the  metal^flling-cases.  The  possession  of 
these  seals  greatly  simplified  the  job  of 
opening  those  drawers  later  on. 

On  a  .certain  night  while  the  Ameri- 
cans were  at  work  on  these  files,  a  man, 
now  supposed  to  have  been  the  night- 
watchman,  came  along  and  nearly  stumbled 
upon  them.  One  of  the  five  men  had 
established  himself  as  a  lookout  in  a 
public  wash-room  down  the  corridor, 
a  few  paces  from  the  outer  door  of  the 
consulate. 

It  was  arranged  that  if  danger  should 
threaten  he  woidd  walk  down  the  corridor 
and  give  two  quick  taps  on  the  door.  On 
the  night  mentioned  he  did  hear  some  one 
coming  up  a  stairway.  Quickly  he  gave 
the  alarm  and  then  hastened  back  to  his 
secret  post  in  the  lavatory.  The  men  who 
had  been  operating  on  the  filing-cases 
flicked  off  their  electric  light,  which  was  a 


specially  arranged  one  that  illuminated 
only  a  limited  area.  They  gained  hiding- 
places  under  tables  and  behind  desks  barely 
in  time  to  be  out  of  sight  when  the  watch- 
man, if  such  it  was,  opened  the  door  and 
peered  inside.  But  he  was  there  evidently 
just  as  a  matter  of  routine,  in  the  course 
of  his  regular  rounds,  and  did  not  chance 
to  notice  anything  unusual  about  the  office 
— tho  one  of  the  searchers  was  lying  within 
four  feet  of  him.  After  a  moment  or  two  he 
continued  on  his  way. 

Every  detail  of  the  plan  of  restoring 
the  safes  and  filing-eases  to  their  usual 
condition  was  carefully  thought  out.  One 
man  was  even  assigned  to  the  job  of  seeing 
to  it  that  the  dust  on  the  filing-cases  was 
about  as  it  had  been.  He  swept  up  dust 
from  the  floor  and  placed  it  where  finger- 
marks might  have  showed. 

The  visits  of  the  five  men  continued, 
beginning  probably  late  in  April,  until  the 
early  part  of  July,  and  it  is  believed  that 
in  the  early  morning  of  the  Fourth  of 
July,  by  way  of  patriotic  coincidence,  the 
last  of  the  German  documents  were  re- 
moved from  the  consulate. 

According  to  Mr.  Kelly,  the  United 
States  Government  never  knew  how,  when, 
or  by  whom  these  papers  were  captured. 
When  the  last  document  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  Consul's  office  by  the 
"burglars,"  the  mass  of  material,  weighing 
more  than  two  thousand  pounds,  was 
placed  in  pine  boxes,  which  an  honest 
teamster  was  employed  to  haul  to  the  office 
of  a  government  department.     Further: 

Having  once  obtained  the  papers,  the 
Government  set  translators  to  work  on 
them.  The  variety  of  information  then 
acquired  was  really  astounding,  for  the 
seized  correspondence  showed  how  in- 
tricately Germany  had  allied  its  industrial 
with  its  espionage  system. 

For  example,  there  was  a  German-owned 
concern  the  chief  business  of  which  was 
the  manufacture  and  installation  of  what 
is  known  as  "inside  transportation" — 
railroad  dump-cars,  traveling  cranes,  and 
machinery  of  a  similar  sort,  used  in  large 
industrial  plants.  This  was  the  American 
branch  of  a  great  German  house  Avhose 
tentacles  reached  into  all  the  great  coim- 
tries  of  the  world.  For  twenty  years  they 
had  put  in  bids  for  equipment  for  various 
plants  in  this  country,  and  throughout 
these  twenty  years  the  specifications,  floor 
plans,  and  elevations  were  regularly  placed 
on  file  in  the  offices  of  one  of  the  military 
departments  in  Berlin. 

The  Albert  letters  show  that  there 
were  in  this  country  eighteen  branches 
of  German  insiu-ance  companies  which 
collected  for  their  own  use  detailed  plans 
of  all  property  insured  by  them  with 
special  reference  to  the  hazard  from  fire, 
explosions,  and  other  causes.  Duplicates 
of  these  plans  and  drawings  were  in- 
variably dispatched  to  the  Berlin  office. 
And  we  wondered  at  the  acciu*acy  of  our 
factory  fii'es  and  explosions! 

From  some  of  the  voluminous  corre- 
spondence of  Dr.  Albert  and  his  associ- 
ates the  Government  learned  that  through 
certain  German-owned  companies  in  this 
country  the  files  of  the  central  office  at 
Berlin  were  kept  up  to  date  with  all 
plans  and  improvements  in  military  trucks, 
gasoline-boats,  and  airplanes. 

Here  is  the  translation  of  a  letter  sent 
to  Dr.  Albert  from  the  manager  of  one  of 
these  companies: 


NOISELESS 

Unusual  smoothness  of 
action,  strength  and 
safety  characterize 

Wagner  Star 

Elevator   Door 

Hangers 

Hotels,  Office  Buildings, 
Apartment  Houses,  Stores 
— every  structure  re- 
quiring superior  elevator 
service  will  enjoy  the 
distinction  of  perfect  appoint- 
ment if  fitted  with  Wagner 
Equipment. 

WAGNER    MFG.    CO., 

CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA,  U.S.A. 

Catalog  17  will  be  of  interest  io  both 
Architects  and  Building  Owners.        * 
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Rides  as 


RIDING  on  the  wonderful  new  TripL 
Springs  of  Overland  4  Sedan  is  almc 
like  having  a  spring  under  every  bump  : 
the  road.  You  see  the  bumps  but  you  c 
not  feel  their  jolts  as  before. 

This  new  kind  of  riding  comes  wii 
Overland's  latest  engineering  masterpiece 
Triplex  Springs.    These  diagonally  attache 
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Every  Bump  Had  Springs 


prings  cushion  the  shocks  of  rough  roads, 
rhey  give  the  light  Overland  4  Sedan  the 
mooth  riding  steadiness  formerly  found 
>nly  in  large,  heavy  cars. 

Triplex  Springs  make  possible  a  com- 
)ination  of  100-inch  wheelbase  lightness 
nd  economy  with  the  riding  ease  usually 
-ssociated  with  long  wheelbase.     They  pro- 

WILLYS-OVERLAND,  INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Sed&ns,  Coupes,  Touring  Cars  and  Roadsters 
Willys -Overland,   Limited,    Toronto,    Canada 

The  John  N.  Willys  Export  Corporation,  New  York 


tect  car  and  motor  from  wearing  shocks, 
thus  reducing  upkeep  costs. 

This  Four-Door  Sedan  is  equipped  with 
every  convenience  from  Auto-Lite  starting 
and  lighting  to  electric  horn.  It  is  a  qual- 
ity car  throughout — beautifully  finished 
and  luxuriously  upholstered;  as  attractive  in 
appearance  as  in  performance. 
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oAnd  Your  Easter  Message 
Will  LIVE! 


"CASTER  and  flowers— how  inseparable! 
'^  Through  countless  ages,  the  unfolding 
of  bud  and  blossom  has  symboli2;ed  the  life 
^iUhose birthday    reborn. 

Lilies  of  immaculate  loveliness — roses  in  the 
glory  of  their  beauty — flowering  plants  that 
perpetuate  their  joyous  message — all  are 
most  appropriate  tokens  for  Easter- tide. 


Let  flowers  convey  your  Easter  greetings. 
Nothing  more  sweetly  significant — -more 
subtly  welcome  -more  universally  con' 
venient  than  flowers. 


1820           APR  11-     ^  >«^o  1 
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apTi  27 1281291 50 

The  florists  display- 
ing the  "  Say  it  with 
Flowers  "  emblem 
are  members  of  the 
Society  of  American 
Florists,  and  can 
serve  you  best  in  your 
purchase    of  flowers. 


2004 


Your  local  "  Say  it 
with  Flowers  "florist, 
within  a  few  hours 
time,  can  deliver 
flowers  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  through 
the  Florists'  Tele- 
graph Delivery  Asso- 
ciation. 
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"Honored  Mr.  Albert: 

"In  connection  with  the  obstruction 
policy  upon  which  we  agreed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  in  matters  concerning 
deliveries  of  our  products,  especially  the 
special  magneto  apparatus,  I  should  like 
in  the  following  to  make  statements  from 
which  one  will  see  clearly  that  the  ac- 
complished obstruction  policy  has  in  every 
way  been  successful. 

"In  short,  we  had  great  difficulty  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  in  withholding 
the  much  -  needed  airplane  apparatus 
from  the  Allies,  and  in  preventing  the 
Allies,  especially  the  English,  from  imme- 
diately attempting  to  manufacture  them 
for  themselves.  Special  apparatus  are 
involved  in  flying-machines,  air-ships,  and 
speed-boats.  These  apparatus  are  very 
different  from  the  normal  apparatus  used  on 
automobiles  and  motor-cj^eles.  We  have 
freely  supplied  them  with  ordinary  ap- 
paratus; but,  in  accordance  with  our 
agreement,  we  have  entered  into  apparent 
negotiations  with  the  representatives  of 
the  Allies,  creating  in  their  minds  the 
impression  that  they  would  receive  also 
the  special  apparatus  at  the  present  time. 
These  negotiations  began  immediately  after 
the  first  declaration  of  war,  and  it  was 
possible,  on  account  of  their  technical 
character,  to  extend  them  many  months 
into  the  war.  Our  policy  lulled  them  into 
the  certainty  that  they  would  receive  the 
special  apparatus,  and  only  now  have 
they  realized  our  duplicity." 

Other  letters  indicated  that  the  real 
permanent  head  of  the  German  espionage 
system  in  the  United  States  had  been  the 
late  Dr.  Hugo  Schweitzer.  He  is  believed 
to  have  led  the  espionage  work  here  do^^'n 
to  the  day  of  his  sudden  death,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1917. 

It  was  Schweitzer,  so  various  of  the 
stolen  letters  indicated,  who  originated 
the  idea  of  the  purchase  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail  for  purposes  of  German  pro- 
paganda. When  Dr.  Albert  was  about  to 
return  to  Germany  in  1917,  he  turned  over 
to  Schweitzer  the  sum  of  $1,178,882.08, 
and  a  trifle  later  an  additional  $300,000, 
all  to  be  spent  by  Schweitzer  for  work  of 
espionage  and  propaganda. 

Among  the  more  pretentious  plans  of 
Germany  in  the  United  States,  as  revealed 
in  these  papers,  was  the  organization  of  a 
mammoth  marine  insurance  combine,  which, 
while  German-owned  and  organized  with 
money  furnished  through  Dr.  Albert  by 
the  German  Government  itself,  was  to  be 
cleverly  disguised  as  an  American  com- 
pany. All  the  stock  was  to  be  held  by 
directors  bearing  American  names.  Among 
those  mentioned  in  the  correspondence 
as  persons  who  could  be  dealt  with  in  such 
a  proj(>ct  in  perfect  safety  was  the  name  of  a 
former  high  government  otTicial. 

The  purpose  of  this  German  marine 
insurance  combine  was  far-reaching.  In 
the  first  place,  they  would  imderbid  all 
British  and  other  companies  and  try 
to  gain  a  monopoly  on  the  marine  insurance 
business  in  the  United  States.  How,  one 
may  ask,  could  tht^y  afford  to  underbid  all 
othcT  companies? 

Simply  because  the  German  Govern- 
ment could  well  afford  to  pay  largo  premi- 
ums for  tlie  information  it  would  thus  get 
regarding  sailing  schedules,  cargoes,  and 
manifests  of  all  shipments  to  the  Allies 
from  the  United  States.  This  vastly 
important  knowledge  was  to  be  promptly 
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passed  to  the  commanders  of  submarines. 
Then  they  could  be  told  not  only  which 
cargoes  it  would  be  particularly  desirable 
to  sink,  but  also  which  ones  it  would  be  for 
German  interests  to  spare. 

A  report  of  the  proposed  operations 
of  this  combine  was]  submitted  some  time 
ago  to  the  Senate  investigating  committee 
known  as  the  Overman  committee  by 
Charles  F.  de  Woody,  then  division  super- 
intendent of  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

In  that  report  we  find  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Albert  to  one  of  the  heads  of  the  German 
insurance  pool,  which  shows  how  Albert 
was  striving  to  use  the  insurance  com- 
panies as'  a  means  of  obtaining  the  informa- 
tion needed  by  German  submarine  officers. 
The  letter  follows: 

"Dear  Sir:  Inasmuch  as  the  pool  ar- 
rangement specifies  that  risks  shall  be 
underwitten  only  with  my  approval,  it 
is  essential  that  I  be  acquainted,  with 
the  risks  to  be  underwritten  and  that  I 
authorize  the  underwriting  of  same  before 
the  business  is  concluded. 

"I  have  no  desire  to  create  any  hardship 
for  you  in  the  handling  of  the  insurance 
business  for  the  pool.  My  approval, 
however,  is  a  part  of  the  pool  arrangement, 
and  a  way  should  be  found  which  will 
enable  me  to  dispose  of  my  duties  in  con- 
nection with  the  pool  satisfactory  to  the 
German  interests  and  to  myself. 

"I  would,  therefore,  request  that  when 
a  steamer  to  Scandinavia  starts  loading  a 
request  be  sent  to  me  from  your  office  for 
my  authorization  for  an  open  insurance 
line  for  the  steamer  in  question.  I  pre- 
sume you  will  find  a  way  to  present  to 
me  the  details  for  approval  before  risks 
are  actually  undertaken,  and  not  after." 

Of  the  personal  letters  that  were  found, 
the  following  are  submitted  as  typical 
examples : 

Many  of  Dr.  Albert's  personal  letters 
revealed  much  of  the  treacherous  streak 
that  was  found  to  exist  in  various  Germans 
living  in  this  country.  For  example, 
there  was  the  case  of  Mr.  H.,  a  prosper- 
ous business  man,  having  offices  in  lower 
Broadway.  H.  had  come,  years  previous, 
from  a  part  of  Germany  near  the  home 
of  Dr.  Albert.  Having  prospered  here  and 
gained  much  wealth,  his  personal  vanity  led 
him  to  hope  that  Albert  might  go  back 
to  the  home  town  and  tell  about  how  well 
he  was  doing. 

As  Albert  was  looked  upon  as  an  in- 
tellectual, and  he  himself,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  of  comparatively  humble  origin, 
he  thought  it  would  make  a  great  impres- 
sion upon  his  relatives  in  the  old  country 
to  have  Albert  say  that  they  had  become 
acquainted  here  in  the  United  States. 
So  he  began  to  pursue  Albert  with  dinner 
invitations.  Albert,  being  a  snob,  seem- 
ingly paid  little  attention  to  these,  and 
so  H.  felt  obliged  to  adopt  more  drastic 
measures  for  ingratiating  himself  with 
Albert.  He  began  to  write  letters  in  which 
he  volunteered  the  information  that,  tho 
he  had  been  living  in  the  United  States 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  had 
been  naturalized  for  most  of  that*  time, 
he  had  only  profound  contempt  for  all 
Americans. 

In  other  letters  he  spoke  at  length  of 
his  views  on  the  Lusitania  disaster  and 
declared  that  the  Americans  whose  lives 


Two-Minute  Oat  Food 


A  Hot,  Instant  Oatmeal 


Already  S-Hour  Cooked 


Six  Breakfasts 

By  the  Postman — Free 

Let  us  mail  you — and  at  once — a  six-dish  package  of  Two-Minute  Oat  Food. 
Simply  mail  the  coupon. 

We  have  solved  the  problem  of  a  ready-cooked  oatmeal.    It  means  instant  oat  break- 
fasts, hot  and  super-cooked.    And  the  most  deHghtful  oatmeal  that  you  ever  tasted. 
Please  find  it  out. 

No  Waiting 

We  cook  the  oats  for  you — cook  them  three  hours  by  live  steam  under  ptessure. 
We  cook  them  so  they  easily  digest — cook  them  as  you  cannot  cook  at  home. 
Then  we  evaporate  the  oats.    In  this  dry,  condensed  form  the  cooked  oats  keep  fresh. 

******** 
You  stir  them  in  boiling  water.    Within  two  minutes  they  absorb  the  water.    The 
volume  is  multiplied  fivefold.    One  cup  makes  eight  big  dishes. 

A  New  Flavor 

This  Two-Minute  Oat  Food  also  brings  you  a  new,  delightful  flavor.    This  comes 
from  the  high-heat  cooking. 

It  will  give  you  a  new  conception  of  how  good  oats  can  be. 

******4:* 

Think  what  it  means. 

Hot,  super-cooked  oats  in  two  minutes.    The  supreme  food  made  doubly  enticing. 
Oats  that  easily  digest. 

The  food  that  everyone  needs  made  ever-ready  for  them. 
Millions  of  mothers  have  wanted  this  dish.    Now  that  we  have  it,  write  for  it. 
Two-Minute  Oat  Food  is  entirely  new  in  form  and  flavor.    The  product  is  controlled 
by  patent  exclusively  by  The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  as  is  the  process. 

Jhe  Quaker  Qats  G>mpany 


3319 


Lest  You  Forget 

Cut  out  this  Coupon  now.  Mail  it 
and  see  how  much  this  new-day  oat- 
meal means.  Grocers  have  the  (ull- 
sized  packages. 


6-Dish  Package  Free 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 

1741  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  III. 

Mail  me  a  6-Di8h  Package  of  Two-Minute  Oat 
Food  free. 
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What  the  Country  Has  to  Say 

About  Pneumatics 
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*'  'T^HE  adoption  of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  in  our  trucking  has  proved 
a  great  economy  because,  while  increasing  our  hauling  ability 
tremendously,  it  minimizes  repairs,  depreciation  and  load 
breakage.  In  addition,  the  Goodyear  Cords  serve  at  moderate 
tire- mile  cost.  After  15,000  miles,  they  look  good  for  much 
more  hard  work." — Paul  F.  Semonin,  Vice-President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Peerless   Mfg.    Company,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
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'T^HE  experience  related  above  expresses  the  same  kind  of  all-round 
-*-  success  with  pneumatic  truck  tires  that  is  reported  by  users  every- 
where throughout  the  country. 

The  diversified  improvements  and  savings  effected  with  Goodyear  Cord 
Tires,  in  many  different  branches  of  hauling,  reflect  the  immensely 
increased  fitness  and  ability  of  motor  trucks  shod  with  these  tires. 

In  place  of  the  slower  and  otherwise  restricted  action  of  the  solid  tire, 
their  owners  now  take  advantage  of  the  traction,  cushioning  and  spryness 
of  the  perfected  pneumatic  truck  tire. 

These  obvious  superiorities  have  been  rendered  entirely  practical  by  the 
development  of  Goodyear  Cord  construction,  as  has  been  demonstrated 
by  millions  of  miles  of  heavy  duty. 

It  is  this  construction  which  has  been  the  basis  of  Goodyear' s  pioneering 
of  the  employment  of  pneumatic  truck  tires,  just  as  it  is  today  the  basis 
of  many  betterments  in  hauling  methods. 

For  years  Goodyear 's  fleets,  shod  with  Goodyear  Cord  Tires,  have  been 
freighting  over  long  and  arduous  routes  and  carrying  passengers  through 
all  such  weather  conditions  as  seriously  hinder  solid  tires. 

The  operating  and  cost  records  of  these  fleets  and  of  others,  owned  in 
varied  lines  of  business,  afford  direct  comparisons  of  pneumatic  vs.  solid 
truck  tires  and  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  8c 
Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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Is  your  belt  "ailing" P 


28*  Graton  and  KnightSpartan 
Double  on  Compressor  Drive 
of  the  Utah- Apex  M  ining  Com- 
pany, Bingman  Cany  on, Utah. 
This  beltstandsupunderpun- 
ishmentthatwouldkillordinary 
belting  inashort  time.Writing 
of  thisparticular  belt  the  Utah- 
Apex  Mining  Company  says: 
"This  belt  has  proven  a  great 
saving  to  us  in  power  trans- 
mission, as  its  extreme  pliabil- 
ity and  gripping  qualities  en- 
able it  to  transmit  power  with 
greater  efficiency  than  any 
other  belting  we  have  ever 
used." 


**T  COULD  cure  him  if  I  only  knew 
■■-  what  ails  him,"  said  the  old  coun- 
try doctor  of  his  patient.  Many 
belting  users  are  of  the  same  mind. 
They  knowthere's  something  wrong 
but  can't  tell  exactly  what  it  is. 
Prevention  would  have  been  easier 
than  cure. 

There's  one  certain  way  of  avoid- 
ing belting  troubles — buy  the  right 
size  and  kind  of  leather  belting. 
The  selection  of  the  proper  belt  for 
specific  work  is  a  matter  of  exact 
engineering  knowledge.  Gratonand 
Knight  Service,  covering  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  belting  engineering, 
has  standardized  belting  practice 
to  the  end  that  losses  in  power 
transmission  are  now  avoidable. 

The  Graton  and  Knight  Standard- 
ized Series  of   Leather  Belting  is 


composed  of  brands  and  grades 
manufactured  by  standard  specifi- 
cations m  sizes  to  meet  known  re- 
quirements. The  series  is  so  graded 
that  the  one  right  belt  for  each  class 
of  drive  is  easily  selected  when 
the  power  transmission  problem 
has  been  stated  on  an  engineering 
basis. 

Because  Gratonand  Knight  Stand- 
ardization is  based  on  both  manu- 
facture and  application  of  belting, 
it  replaces  guesswork  and  "ordi- 
narily good  results"  with  exact 
knowledge  and  superior  transmis- 
sion efficiency. 

You  will  incur  no  obligation  by 
calling  us  in  for  counsel  on  belting 
problems.  Any  improvement  in 
power  transmission  practice  works 
to  our  advantage. 

Write  for  Booklet  on  Sta7idardi%aiion  of  Leather  Belting 

THE  GRATON  AND  KNIGHT  MFG.  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Oak  Leather  Tanners,  Makers  of  Leather  Belting  and  Leather  Product* 
Branches  and  Distributors  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Groton&KnioTht 

standardized  Series       ^^ 

Leather  Beltinof      ^ 

Tanned  by  us  for  bcUiruj  use  W^^ 
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were  lost  got  no  more  than  their  just 
deserts.  After  this  letter  had  been  trans- 
lated H.  was  sent  for  by  Government 
agents  and  asked  casually  about  his 
acquaintance  and  relations  with  Albert. 
He,  of  course,  denied  ever  having  written 
to  Albert.  Then  a  letter  in  his  handwriting 
and  bearing  his  signature  was  shown  to 
him  and  it  was  suggested  that,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  profound  contempt  for  Americans, 
he  probably  held  his  citizenship  rather 
lightly,  in  which  case  he  would  not  object 
to  having  his  papers  taken  from  him.  It 
was  further  pointed  out  that  if  he  were  no 
longer  a  citizen  he  could  be  interned,  and, 
when  interned,  his  property  could  be  sold 
and  later  he  might  be  deported  from  these 
shores.  This  whole  prospect,  particularly 
the  danger  of  losing  his  property,  so  stirred 
his  emotions  that  he  began  to  wail  and 
scream  like  a  mad  man.  He  was  ready  to 
betray  anybody  if  only  by  so  doing  he 
could  save  what  he  termed  his  "family 
honor."  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  loathsome  characters  that  the  Albert 
letter  brought  to  light. 


SNOW- BLINDED  NATURALIST  ESCAPES 

FROM  WILDERNESS  BY  "CREATIVE 

THINKING  " 

ALONE  and  suddenly  blind,  amid  the 
wild  crags  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Continental  Divide,  twelve  thousand  feet 
above  sea-level  and  many  niUes  from  the 
nearest  human  habitation  was  the  pre- 
dicament in  which  Enos  A.  Mills,  the  well- 
known  naturalist,  found  himself  one 
brilliant  winter  day.  The  heights  were 
snow-clad  and  reflected  glaringly  the  sun- 
light which  poured  with  burning  intensity 
through  the  clear  air.  Mr.  Mills  had  lost 
his  snow-glasses,  and  tho  he  Avas  aware  of 
the  danger  of  snow-blindness,  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  lofty  wilderness  caused  him  to 
forget  all  about  this  menace  until  warned 
by  scorching  pains  in  his  eyes.  There  was 
no  shadow  to  relieve  the  dazzling  light,  and 
his  eyes  became  more  and  more  painful. 
He  sat  down  and  closed  them  for  a  few 
minutes  to  relieve  the  pain,  and  then 
discovered  that  the  lids  adhered  to  the  eye- 
balls and  would  not  open.  He  was  totally 
blind.  He  confesses  to  mild  excitement, 
but  no  panic.  He  says  he  has  been  more 
terrified  by  narrow  escapes  from  street- 
automobiles.  It  was  up  to  him  to  get 
away,  however,  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
the  account  of  how  he  did  it,  told  in  his 
book,  "The  Adventures  of  a  Nature 
Guide"  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.),  forms  a 
narrative  of  unusual  interest.  Had  he  not 
been  an  experienced  woodsman,  well 
versed  in  the  lore  of  the  wilds,  it  seems 
likely  that  his  career  would  have  ended 
then  and  there.  He  had  no  provisions, 
and  was  equipped  only  with  a  hatchet  and 
matches.  He  stood  still  for  a  few  minutes 
to  plan  what  to  do  and  then  started  out. 
With  his  staff  he  felt  his  way  so  as  not  to 
step  off  a  cliff  or  tumble  into  a  canon. 
He  had  been  some  distance  above  the 
timber-line  when  blindness  overtook  him, 


and  his  first  step  was  to  clamber  down  to 
where  he  knew  a  trail  to  be,  indicated  by 
blazed  trees.  After  stumbling  along  for 
some  time  he  finally  struck  a  tree  with  his 
staff,  and  in  a  little  while  found  another 
tree  that  was  blazed.  He  searched  for 
other  blazed  trees  but  found  none,  and  at 
last  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  trail 
had  eluded  him.     He  writes: 

I  tried  to  figure  out  the  course  I  had 
taken.  Had  I,  in  descending  from  the 
heights,  gone  too  far  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left?  Tho  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the 
country  along  this  timber-line,  I  was  unable 
to  recall  a  rocky  cliff  at  this  point.  My 
staff  found  no  bottom  and  warned  me  that 
I  was  at  a  jumping-off  place. 

Increasing  coolness  indicated  that  night 
was  upon  me.  But  darkness  did  not 
matter,  my  light  had  failed  at  noon.  Going 
back  along  my  trail  a  short  distance,  I 
avoided  the  cliff  and  started  on  through 
the  night  down  a  rock^,  forested,  and  snow- 
covered  slope.  I  planned  to  get  into  the 
bottom  of  a  canon  and  follow  down-stream. 
Every  few  steps  I  shouted,  hoping  to 
attract  the  attention  of  a  possible,  prospec- 
tor, miner,  or  wood-chopper.  No  voice 
answered.  The  many  echoes,  however, 
gave  me  an  idea  of  the  topography — of  the 
mountain  ridges  and  canons  before  me.  I 
listened  intently  after  each  shout  and 
noticed  the  direction  from  which  the  reply 
came,  its  intensity,  and  the  cross  echoes, 
and  concluded  that  I  was  going  down  into 
the  head  of  a  deep,  forest-walled  canon, 
and,  I  hoped,  traveling  eastward. 

For  points  of  the  compass  I  appealed 
to  the  trees,  hoping  through  my  knowledge 
of  woodcraft  to  orient  myself.  In  the 
study  of  tree-distribution  I  had  learned 
that  the  altitude  might  often  be  ap- 
proximated and  the  points  of  the  compass 
determined  by  noting  the  characteristic 
kinds  of  trees. 

Canons  of  east  and  west  trend  in  this 
locality  carried  mostly  limber  pines  on 
the  wall  south  and  mostly  Engelmann 
spruces  on  the  wall  that  faces  north.  Be- 
lieving that  I  was  traveling  eastward,  I 
turned  to  my  right,  climbed  out  of  the 
canon,  and  examined  a  number  of  trees 
along  the  slope.  Most  of  these  were 
Engelmann  spruces.  The  slope  probably 
faced  north.  Turning  about  I  descended 
this  slope  and  ascended  the  opposite  one. 
The  trees  on  this  were  mostly  limber  pines. 
Hurrah!  Limb^  pines  are  abundant 
only  on  southern  slopes.  With  limber 
pines  on  my  left  and  Engelmann  spruces 
on  my  right,  I  was  now  satisfied  that  I  was 
traveling  eastward  and  must  be  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  range. 

To  put  a  final  check  upon  this — for  a 
blind  or  lost  man  sometimes  manages  to 
do  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  he  thinks 
he  is  doing — I  examined  lichen  growths  on 
the  rocks  and  moss  growths  on  the  trees. 
In  the  deep  canon  I  dug  down  into  the  snow 
and  examined  the  faces  of  low-lying  boul- 
ders. With  the  greatest  care  I  felt  the  lichen 
growth  on  the  rocks.  These  verified  the 
information  that  I  had  from  the  trees — but 
none  too  well.  Then  I  felt  over  the  moss 
growth,  both  long  and  short,  on  the  trunks 
and  lower  limbs  of  trees,  but  this  testimony 
was  not  absolutely  convincing.  The  moss 
growth  was  so  nearly  even  all  the  way 
around  the  trunk  that  I  concluded  the  sur- 
rounding topography  must  be  such  as  to 
admit  the  light  freely  from  all  quarters, 
and  also  that  the  wall  or  slope  on  my  right 
must  be  either  a  gentle  one  or  else  a  low 
one  and  somewhat  broken.  I  climbed  to 
make  sure.     In  a  few  minutes  I  was  on  a 


terrace — as  I  expected.  Possibly  back  on 
the  right  lay  a  basin  that  might  be  tribu- 
tary to  this  canon.  The  reports  made  by 
the  echoes  of  my  shoutings  said  that  this 
was  true.  A  few  minutes  of  travel  down 
the  canon  and  I  came  to  the  expected 
incoming  stream,  which  made  its  swift 
presence  heard  beneath  its  cover  of  ice 
and  snow. 

A  short  distance  farther  down  the  canon 
I  examined  a  number  of  trees  that  stood 
in  thick  growth  on  the  lower  part  of  what 
I  thought  was  the  southern  slope.  Here 
the  character  of  the  moss  and  lichens  and 
their  abundant  growth  on  the  northerly 
sides  of  the  trees  verified  the  testimony  of 
the  tree  distribution  and  of  previous  moss 
and  lichen  growths.  I  was  satisfied  as  to 
the  points  of  the  compass.  I  was  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Continental  Divide 
traveling  eastward. 

After  three  or  four  hours  of  slow  travel- 
ing he  reached  tha  bottom  of  the  cafion. 
Continuing  his  wanderings  here,  he  walked 
out  on  a  ledge  where  the  snow  gave  way 
and  he  fell  off.  He  landed  in  the  snow  on 
another  ledge.  Here  he  let  himself  down 
the  limbless  trunk  of  a  dead  tree  leaning 
against  the  ledge,  and  tnen  resumed  his 
journey,  as  he  relates: 

In  time  the  canon  widened  a  little  and 
traveling  became  easier.  I  had  just 
paused  to  give  a  shout  when  a  rumbling 
and  crashing  high  up  the  right-hand  slope 
told  me  that  a  snowslide  was  plunging 
down.  Whether  it  would  land  in  the 
canon  before  me  or  behind  me  or  on  top 
of  me  could  not  be  guessed.  The,  awful 
smashing  and  crashing  and  roar  proclaimed 
it  of  enormous  size  and  indicated  that  trees 
and  rocky  debris  were  being  swept  onward 
with  it.  During  a  few  seconds  that  I  stood 
waiting  my  fate  thought  after  thought 
raced  through  my  brain  as  I  recorded  the 
ever-varying  crashes  and  thunders  of  the 
wild,  irresistible  slide. 

With  terrific  crash  and  roar  the  snow- 
slide  swept  into  the  canon  a  short  distance 
in  front  of  me.  I  was  knocked  down  by  the 
outrush  or  concussion  of  air  and  for  several 
minutes  was  nearly  smothered  with  the 
whirling,  settling  snow-dust  and  rock 
powder  which  fell  thickly  all  around.  The 
air  cleared  and  I  went  on. 

I  had  gone  only  a  dozen  steps  when  I 
came  upon  the  enormous  wreckage  brought 
down  by  the  slide.  Snow,  earthy  matter, 
rocks,  and  splintered  trees  were  flung  in 
fierce  confusion  together.  For  three  or 
four  hundred  feet  this  accumulation  filled 
the  canon  from  wall  to  wall  and  was  fifty 
or  sixty  feet  high.  The  slide  wreckage 
smashed  the  ice  and  dammed  the  stream. 
As  I  started  to  climb  across  this  snowy 
debris  a  shattered  place  in  the  ice  beneath 
gave  way  and  dropt  me  into  the  water, 
but  my  long  staff  caught  and  by  clinging 
to  it  I  saved  myself  from  going  in  above 
my  hips.  My  snow-shoes  caught  in  the 
shattered  ice  and  while  I  tried  to  get  my 
feet  free  a  mass  of  snow  fell  upon  me  and 
nearly  broke  my  hold.  Shaking  off  the 
snow  I  put  forth  all  my  strength  and 
finally  pulled  my  feet  free  of  the  ice  and 
crawled  out  upon  the  debris.  This  was  a 
close  call  and  at  last  I  was  thoroughly, 
briefly,  frightened. 

As  the  wreckage  was  a  mixture  of  broken 
trees,  stones,  and  compacted  snow  I  could 
not  use  my  snow-shoes,  so  I  took  them  off 
to  carrj'  them  till  over  the  debris.  Once 
across  I  planned  to  pause  and  build  a  fire 
to  drj^  my  icy  clothes. 

With  difficulty  I  worked  my  way  up 
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aud  across.  Much  of  the  snow  Avas  com- 
prest  ahuost  to  ice  by  the  force  of  contact, 
and  in  this  icy  cement  many  kinds  of  wreck- 
age were  set  in  wild  disorder.  While 
descending  a  steep  place  in  this  mass, 
carrying  snow-shoes  under  one  arm,  the 
footing  gave  way  and  I  fell.  I  suffered  no 
injury,  but  lost  one  of  the  snow-slioes. 
F>jr  an  hour  or  longer  I  searched,  Avithout 
finding  it. 

The  night  was  intensely  cold  and  in  the 
search  my  feet  became  almost  frozen.  In 
order  to  rub  them,  I  was  about  to  take  off 
my  shoes  when  I  came  upon  something 
warm.  It  proved  to  be  a  dead  mountain- 
6he<?p  with  one  horn  smashed  off.  As  I 
eat  with  my  feet  beneath  its  warm  carcass 
and  my  hands  upon  it,  I  thought  how  but  a 
few  minutes  before  the  animal  had  been 
alive  on  the  heights  wath  all  its  ever  wide- 
awake senses  vigilaii'  for  its  preservation; 
yet  I,  wandering  blindly,  had  escaped  with 
my  life  when  the  snowsiide  swept  into  the 
canon.  The  night  Avas  calm,  but  of  zero 
temperature  or  lower.  It  jjrobably  was 
crystal  clear.  As  I  sat  warming  my  hands 
and  feet  on  the  proud  master  of  the  crags, 
I  imagined  the  bright,  clear  sky'  crowded 
thick  with  stars.  I  ])ictured  to  myself  the 
dark  slope  down  Avhich  the  slide  had  come. 
It  appeared  to  reach  up  close  to  the  frosty 
stars. 

But  the  lost  snow-shoe  must  be  found; 
wallowing  through  the  deep  mountain 
snow  with  only  one  snow-shoe  would  lie 
almost  hopeless.  I  had  vainly  searclied 
the  surface  and  loAver  wreckage  projections, 
but  made  one  more  search.  This  proved 
suceessful.  The  shoe  had  slid  for  a  short 
distance,  struck  an  obstacle,  bounced 
upward  over  smashed  logs,  and  lay  about 
four  feet  a'oove  the  general  surface.  A 
few  moments  more  and  I  was  beyond  the 
snow  slide  wreckage.  Again  on  snow-shoes, 
staff  in  liand,  I  continued  feeling  my  way 
do-.vu  the  mountain. 

After  a  time  he  paused  to  build  a  fire  to 
dry  his  clothing,  but  found  that  the  heat 
increased  the  pain  in  his  eyes.  So  he  re- 
sumed his  journey,  traveling  through  the 
night.  At  last  he  felt  the  morning  sun  in 
his  face,  and  paused  to  rest  on  the  snow. 
While  lying  there  he  detected  the  smell  of 
burning  aspen.  Knowing  that  this  was 
much  used  for  Avood  by  the  mountain 
people,  he  started  out  to  find  it.  While 
on  his  quest  for  the  source  of  the  smoke, 
lif  had  occasion  to  ob.serve  how  the  loss 
of  sight  stimulates  the  imagination  and 
sharpens  the  other  senses: 

My  eyes,  always  keen  and  SAviff,  had 
ever  supplied  me  with  almost  an  excess  of 
information.  But  Avith  them  suddenly 
closed,  my  imagination  becann?  1  he  guiding 
faculty.  1  did  creativ<!  tliinking.  With 
jdeusure  I  restored  the  vi(!ws  and  scenes 
of  the  morning  before.  Any  on(!  seeking  to 
develop  the  imagination  Avould  find  a  little 
excursion  afield,  with  eyes  voluntarily 
blindfolded,  a  most  t<^lling  experience. 

Down  the  mountainside  I  went,  hour 
after  liour.  My  ears  caught  the  chirp  of 
birds  and  the  fall  of  icicles  which  ordinarily 
I  would  hardly  have,  heard.  My  nose  was 
constantly  and  ker-nly  analyzing  the  air. 
With  touch  and  clasp  i  k<'pt  in  contact 
with  the  trees.  Ag.iin  my  nostrils  picked 
ui)  aspen  smoke.     This  lime  it  was  nmch 


stronger.  Perhaps  I  was  near  a  house! 
But  the  Avhu'ling  air-currents  gaA'e  me  no 
clue  as  to  the  direction  from  which  the 
smoke  came,  and  only  echoes  responded 
to  my  call. 
•  All  my  sense^s  Avorked  A\'illingly  in  seeking 
Avireless  news  to  substitute  for  the  eyes. 
My  nose  readily  detected  odors  and  smoke. 
]My  ears  Avere  more  vigilant  and  more 
sensitive  than  usual.  My  fingers,  too, 
were  responsive  from  the  instant  that  my 
eyes  failed.  Delightfully  eager  they  Avere, 
as  I  felt  the  snow-buried  trees,  hoping  Avith 
touch  to  discover  possible  trail  blazes.  My 
feet  also  Avere  quickly,  steadily  alert  to 
translate  the  topography. 

Occasionally  a  cloud  shadow  passed 
over.  In  imagination  I  often  pictured  the 
appearance  of  these  clouds  against  the  blue 
sky  and  tried  to  estimate  the  size  of  each 
by  the  number  of  seconds  its  shadow  took 
to  drift  across  me. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  he  de- 
tected the  odor  of  an  ancient  corral. 
Thinking  this  indicated  the  presence  of 
civilization  he  shouted,  but  received  no 
response.  Presently  he  came  to  a  cabin, 
but  found  a  board  nailed  over  the  door, 
showing  that  the  ])lace  was  deserted.  He 
broke  in  and  built  a  fire  in  the  stove. 
Finally  he  fell  asleep  and  after  seA'eral 
hours  awoke,  nearly  frozen.  Kindling  the 
fire  once  more,  he  steamed  his  eyes  to 
relicA'e  the  pain  in  them,  and  then  began 
to  think  about  food.  He  had  had  nothing 
to  eat  for  sixty  hours.  He  found  a  fcAV 
raisins  in  his  pocket  and  with  these  broke 
his  fast.  About  noon  of  the  day  after  he 
reached  the  cabin  he  started  out  once 
more.    His  narrative  proceeds: 

Going  to  the  door.  I  stood  and  listened. 
A  camp-bird  only  a  few  feet  away  spoke 
gently  and  confidingly.  Then  a  crested 
jay  called  impatiently.  The  camp-bird 
alighted  on  my  shoulder.  I  tried  to  explain 
to  the  birds  that  there  was  nothing  to  eat. 
The  prospector  who  had  lived  in  this  cabin 
eA'idently  had  been  friendly  Avith  the  bird 
neighbors.  I  Avished  that  I  might  know 
him. 

Again  I  could  smell  the  smoke  of  aspen 
Avood.  Several  shouts  evoked  echoes — 
nothing  more.  I  stood  listening  and 
wondering  Avhether  to  stay  in  the  cabin  or 
to  venture  forth  and  try  to  folloAv  the  snow- 
filled  roadway  that  must  lead  down 
through  the  woods  from  the  cabin.  Wher- 
ever this  open  way  led  I  coidd  follow.  But, 
of  cout-se,  1  must  take  care  not  to  lose  it. 

In  the  nature  of  things  I  felt  that  I 
must  be  three  or  four  miles  to  the  south  of 
the  trail  which  I  had  i)la.iui("d  to  follow 
down  the  mountain.  I  Avished  1  might  see 
my  long  and  crooked  linci  of  footmarks 
in  the  snow  from  the  summit  to  tinihc^r-line. 

Hearing  the  open  water  in  rapids  close 
to  the  cabin,  I  Avent  out  to  try  for  a  (h-ink. 
1  advanced  sloAvly,  blind-man  fashion, 
feeling  tlu;  Avay  with  my  long  staff.  As  I 
neared  the  rapids  a  water -ouzel,  which 
])robably  had  lunched  in  the  open  water, 
sang  with  all  his  might.  I  stood  still  as  he 
r('j)(!a1(^d  his  liquid,  hopeful  song.  On  the 
si)()t  1  shook  off  ])rocrastina1ion  and  de- 
cidcKl  to  try  to  find  a  place  where  some  one 
lived. 

After  writing  a  note  exj)laining  why  1 
had  smashed  in  the  door  and  used  so  nuuh 
wood,  1  readjusted  my  snow-shoes  and 
st^arted  down  through  the  woods.  1  suj)- 
pose  it  must  have  been  late  afteriuxm. 

I   found   an   open    way    that   had   been 


made  into  a  road.  The  Avoods  were  thick 
and  the  open  roadway  readily  guided  me. 
Feeling  and  thrusting  with  my  staff,  I 
Avalked  for  some  time  at  normal  pace.  Then 
I  missed  the  way.  I  searched  carefully, 
right,  left,  and  before  me  for  the  utterly 
lost  road.  It  had  forked,  and  I  had  con- 
tinued on  the  short  stretch  that  came  to  an 
end  in  the  woods  by  an  abandoned  pros- 
pect hole.  As  I  approached  close  to  this 
the  snow  caved  in,  nearly  carrying  me 
along  with  it.  Confused  by  blinded  eyes 
and  the  thought  of  oncoming  night,  per- 
haps, I  had  not  used  my  wits.  When  at 
last  I  stopt  to  think  I  figured  out  the  situ- 
ation. Then  I  followed  my  snow-shoe 
tracks  back  to  the  main  road  and  turned 
into  it. 

For  a  short  distance  the  road  ran  tlu^ough 
dense  woods.  Several  times  I  paused  to 
touch  the  trees  each  side  with  my  hands. 
When  I  emerged  from  the  woods,  the 
pungent  aspen  smoke  said  that  I  must  at 
last  be  near  a  human  habitation.  In  fear 
of  passing  it  I  stopt  to  use  my  ears.  As  I 
stood  listening,  a  little  girl  gentlj',  curiously, 
asked: 

"Are  you  going  to  stay  here  to-night?" 


BERLIN,  ONCE  THE  SLUMLESS  CITY, 

BUILDS   MUD   HUTS,  REA^LS, 

AND   STARVES 

REVERSION  to  the  primitive  types 
of  dress  and  habitation  in  Aogue 
during  the  Dark  Ages  is  taking  place  in 
Berlin.  No  new  dwelling-houses,  except 
mud  and  board  shanties,  have  been  built 
there  since  thb  war  broke  out,  we  are  told. 
Yet  the  population  has  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  four  million  people  are  now 
jammed  together  in  the  city  where  there  is 
not  room  enough  for  three  million.  As  a 
result,  communities  of  ill-clad  and  sandal- 
shod  folk  are  said  to  be  liA-ing  on  the  edges 
of  the  city  in  thatched-roofed  houses  of 
uncooked  clay  like  the  adobe  huts  in 
unciA^lized  parts  of  ]\Iexico  and  Central 
America.  So  great  has  the  demand  for 
these  mud  habitations  become  that  tech- 
nical instruction  as  to  how  they  should  be 
built  has  been  made  available  thi'oughout 
Germany.  Accompanying  this  retrogressiA'e 
moA'ement  in  housing  conditions,  it  is 
said,  there  are  signs  of  social  disintegration 
as  well.  The  most  marked  of  these  is  the 
violent  contrast  between  the  laAish  in- 
dulgence of  the  rich  and  the  grinding 
I)Overty  of  the  poor.  "While  the  rich  of 
Berlin  liave  plunged  into  a  debauch  of  the 
maddest  revelry,  the  poor  are  suffering 
the  direst  extremes  of  Avant.  The  rich  are 
retrograding  in  consequence  of  their  ex- 
cesses, while  the  poor  are  being  forced 
along  the  backward  path  hy  the  stinging 
lashes  of  privation."  Outlawry,  ])olitieal 
chaos,  rud(^ness,  and  disregard  for  per- 
sonal appeai'ance,  and  even  a  return  to 
th(>.  chase  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  are  other 
indications  that  the  Germans  are  drifting 
back  into  tlic  Dark  Ages.  The  inclination 
to  sj)end  all  their  time  in  an  endless  round 
of  mad  i)leasures  seems  to  have  roblx'd 
them  of  all  desire  to  engage  in  i)roductiA'o 
industry.  "About  tlu;  only  new  enter- 
])riscs  opening  uj)  in  Berlin  are  wine- 
houses,  dance-palaces,  and  five  o'clock  tea- 
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e  Hoover  ti/ls  the  rugfrc _ 

floor,  like  this  —  flutters  it  upon  a 
cushion  of  air,  gently  "beats"  out  its 
embedded  grit.and so  prolongs  Us  life 


In  the  soft  shadings  and  deUcate  tracings  of  a  fine  rug 
lies  its  call  for  admiration.  The  maintenance  of  these 
charms  is  an  important  function  of  The  Hoover.  Rapidly 
its  electric  sweeping  reveals  anew  the  colorings  dimmed 
by  soot,  and  brushes  straight  any  nap  disarranged  by  heels. 
At  the  same  time  it  beats  out  all  destructive  embedded 
grit,  collects  stubborn,  clinging  litter  and  thoroughly 
suction  cleans.  Only  The  Hoover  does  all  this.  And 
it  is  the  largest  selling  electric   cleaner  in  the  world. 

9l^e  HOOVER 

It  Beats— as  it  Sleeps— as  it  Cleans 


The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Company 

The  oldest  tnakers  of  electric  cleaners 

North  Canton,  Ohio  Hamilton,  Canada 


>.*4*i'i»;  -i^.ss^s^^'SAegsassrai^S'Avs^ ;: 
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Owen  Production  is  Trebled 


¥N  spite  of  frequent  expansion,  Owen 
*  production  in  the  past  has  always  been 
inadequate  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  Owen 
Tires. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  greatlj-  increased 
factorj  facilities  permit  us  to  consider  in- 
quiries   from    new  distributors  and    dealers. 

The  Owen  franchise  offers  many  distinct 
advantages  to  any  tire  merchant — just  as 
Owen  Tires   offer   superior  service  to  users. 


The  Owen  line  of  tires  and  tubes  is  com- 
plete— Cord,  Fabric  and  Solid  Truck  Tires. 

Owen  Tires  are  of  unusual  quality;  they 
are  vigoroudy  advertised  and  exclusive  terri- 
tory is  given  and  maintained. 

These  factors,  with  the  right  prices,  in- 
sure the  success  of  every  Owen  distributor 
and  dealer.  Quick  action  is  essential.  Wire 
or  write  immediately  before  your  territory 
is  awarded. 


THE   OWEN   TIRE   &   RUBBER   COMPANY 


Executive  Offices: 
2336    Euclid  Avenue,    Cleveland,  Ohio 


Factory: 
Bedford,  Ohio 


OWEN     GUARANTEES 


CORD  TIRES— 10,000  Miles 
SOLID  TIRES— 10,000  Miles 


FABRIC  TIRES— 6,000  Miles 
FORD  SIZES  —  7,500  Miles 


W     E      M 


TIRES 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


tables,  so  an  effort  was  made  during  the 
war  to  substitute  paper  for  wearing- 
apparel.  Paper  underclothes,  paper  shirts, 
and  even  paper  dresses  for  women  and 
suits  for  men  were  tried,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  shirts  and  underwear,  were 
soon  discarded.  A  washable  paper  under- 
wear that  has  been  invented  is  fairly  satis- 
faetorj",  as  are  the  paper  shirts,  but  they 
wear  out  so  quickly  that  they  are  found 
nearly  as  expensive  as  cloth.  The  result  is 
that  most  of  the  common  people  have 
stopt  wearing  shirts  and  underclothes. 
In  the  country  boys  and  girls  up  to  four- 
teen and  fifteen  years  of  age  go  bare- 
foot in  warm  weather  and  without  under- 
clothes of  any  description. 

Long  ago  shoes  reached  prices  utterly 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor,  and  they  are 
constantly  growing  more  expensive.  Hence 
the  wearing  of  wooden  sandals,  as  in  the 
days  of  ancient  Rome,  has  become  very 
prevalent  in  Germany,  especially  in  the 
small  towns  and  rural  districts.  Many 
children  and  women  and  men  workers  in 
the  fields  never  have  anything  else  in  the 
way  of  footwear.  But  the  sandals  come 
off  easily  and  in  many  ways  are  uncom- 
fortable and  inconvenient.  The  result  is 
that  when  weather  permits  a  continually 
growing  population  of  Germany  is  going 
barefoot.  In  the  country  I  have  seen 
many  barefoot  people  even  in  the  coldest 
weather,  and  in  the  cities  many  women 
who  appear  quite  chic  on  the  streets 
never  wear  shoes  or  stockings  indoors 
at  home. 


CAPTAIN  MARSHALL  FIELD,  MULTI- 
MILLIONAIRE,   RETURNS   TO   WORK 

MARSHALL  FIELD,  3d,  grandson  of 
the  famous  Chicago  merchant,  in- 
hei'itor  of  millions  and  perhaps  the  richest 
young  man  in  the  United  States  to-day,  dis- 
carded the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
sinecure  which  his  money  could  have  af- 
forded, enlisted  as  a  buck  private  during 
the  war,  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy,  was 
mentioned  several  times  in  dispatches,  and 
is  now  back  at  work  in  his  shirt-sleeves. 
Captain  Field  has  been  soldier,  newspaper 
reporter,  and  bond-salesman,  and  he  is  now 
at  his  own  desk  in  an  ordinarj^-looking 
office  helping  to  manage  tlie  tremend(jus 
estate  left  him  by  his  grandfather.  Be- 
tween whiles  he  takes  time  to  help  his 
fellow  man,  and  is  now  the  head  of  a  ntugh- 
l)orhood  society  which  is  organizing  com- 
munity centers  in  Chicago  for  the  young 
men  who  are  bereft  of  their  saloons  and 
questionable  athletic  clubs.  Fortune  has 
bestowed  on  him  more  than  money:  he 
possesses  good  looks,  an  athletic  physique, 
and  an  amiable  disposition.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  English  schools,  and  is  a  Cam- 
bridge graduate,  but  that  has  not  served 
to  lessen  his  love  of  country  or  given  him 
an  air  foreign  to  his  naliv<!  heath.  A 
writer  for  Tftc  Sun  and  New  York  Herald 
recently  had  an  interview  with  the  young 
multimillionaire,  and  he  tells  us; 

He  was  among  the  first  to  enlist  when  tlic 
war  Vroke  out.     He  joined  the;  crack  cav- 


alrj-  regiment  that  went  from  Chicago  and 
made  history — the  old  First,  which  during 
the  war  was  the  127th  Artillery.  While 
lesser  young  millionaires  of  Chicago  and 
men  with  influence  were  looking  for  com- 
missions and  safety-first  positions,  young 
Field  thought  that  being  a  private  was 
better  than  not  fighting  at  all. 

That  he  is  a  real  specimen  of  American 
manhood  is  well  set  forth  by  his  statements 
in  an  inter-view  the  day  he  became  the 
raAvest  rookie  in  the  old  First. 

"I  decided  to  enlist  in  the  old  First," 
said  he,  "because  I  think  there  is  a  greater 
chance  for  immediate  active  service  there. 
There  is  certainly  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  be  willing  to  fight  for  my  country,  just 
as  every  other  young  man  should  do. 
From  now  on  I  am  just  plain  Private  Field, 
and  I  shall  feel  very  uncomfortable  if  it  is 
suggested  that  I  be  treated  as  anything  but 
an  ordinary  private  in  Headquarters  Troop. 

"I  am  enlisting  because  I  believe  it  is 
my  duty  to  serve  the  United  States  in  this 
war.  That  is  my  personal  conviction  re- 
garding myself,  and  myself  solely.  I  am 
not  moralizing  over  what  other  people 
should  do.  I  felt  I  ought  to  do  my  bit. 
My  wife,  after  some  reflection,  agi'eed  to 
my  enlistment.  Because  I  didn't  know 
enough  about  military  matters  to  be  an 
officer,  I  enlisted  as  a  private.  I  chose  the 
cavalry  because  I  believed  this  organiza- 
tion was  more  likely  than  others  to  see  ser- 
vice and  because  I  considered  it  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Illinois  organizations. 
The  fact  that  I  like  horseback  riding  and 
have  done  a  great  deal  of  riding  also  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  my  enlisting 
in  the  cavalry." 

And  when  he  returned  to  America  after 
the  armistice  was  signed  he  was  Capt. 
Marshall  Field,  the  most  popular  man  in 
the  regiment.  It  is  needless  to  ask  why. 
He  worked  hard  and  his  promotion  was 
rapid  and  honorably  earned. 

Since  his  return  Captain  Field  has  earned 
the  title  of  "The  Soldier's  Friend,"  for  he 
was  an  associate-director  of  Chicago's 
"bureau  of  justice,"  and  has  devoted  much 
time  and  energy  in  procuring  jobs  for  ex- 
service  men.  When  the  bureau  completed 
its  wcrk,  he  looked  out  for  a  job  for  himself, 
and  landed  one  with  the  bond  and  broker- 
age house  of  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co.,  who 
apprenticed  him  to  the  head  bookkeeper, 
who,  in  tiirn,  put  the  multimillionaire  to 
work  as  an  ordinary  beginner.  He  went 
out  as  salesman,  made  good,  and,  after 
thus  having  sharpened  his  wits,  turned  to 
the  management  of  the  Field  estate.  The 
story  continues: 

His  office  is  a  plain,  ev(Ty-day  business 
office  on  the  sixteenth  floor  of  the  Mer- 
chants Loan  and  Trust  Building,  at  Clark 
and  Adams  streets.  The  writer  dr()j)t  in 
on  him  on  a  Saturday.  He  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  chcicking  up  a  list  of  leases.  His 
coat  was  off  and  his  shirt-sleeves  were  rolled 
elbow  lengtii. 

Let  it  be  said  right  here  and  now  that 
Captain  Fic^ld's  office  is  a  real  American 
offici!.  It  is  as  democratic  as  young  Field 
is  himself.  There  are  no  brass  railing,  no 
mahogany  fence,  no  secretaries,  no  su-l)- 
secretaries.  Not  a  buffer  in  the  ofTi(;e. 
It  is  the  office  of  Marshall  Field,  plain, 
every-day  American  business  man,  and 
nobody  who  has  businciss  to  transact  with 
him  meets  any  artificial  ])arriers.  His  ex- 
ample, no  doubt,  will  l)e  an  <'ff("ctiv(^  h^sson 
to  many  always  busy  individuals.  Mr. 
Field  has  a  lot  of  ideas  along  this  line  that 


may  eliminate  red  tape  and  camouflage 
from  Chicago  business  offices. 

It  was  a  real  smile  of  welcome  that 
greeted  the  writer  of  this  article  on  entering 
Mr.  Field's  office.  He  sang  out  cheerily: 
"Come  right  in;  I  am  a  real  business  man 
now,"  and  he  shook  hands. 

"What  do  you  think  of  my  office?"  he 
continued  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  boy 
with  a  new  bike. 

"I'm  here  so  I  can  be  seen — and  heard. 
And  one  can  talk  with  me  if  he  has  business 
to  transact.  The  day  is  past  when  it  takes 
a  5'ear  to  see  a  man  for  a  minute. 

"What  do  you  think  made  my  grand- 
father a  wealthy  man?  Courtesy;  yes  sir, 
coiirtesy.  That  is  the  first  rule  of  every 
successfiil  business  house,  and  without  it 
you  are  doomed  to  fail.  My  grandfather 
was  a  wonderful  man,  and  it  was  his  ability 
to  make  and  hold  friends  that  made  him 
wealth  J- . 

"Look  at  the  big  men  that  the  house  of 
Field  has  given  to  the  business  world — and 
I  may  say  millionaires:  A.  G.  Self  ridge, 
John  G.  Shedd,  the  late  Harlow  N.  Higgin- 
botham,  James  Simpson,  and  you  will  find 
upon  close  analysis  that  their  entire  business 
careers  had  for  their  foundation-stone — the 
stone  of  courtesy." 

"Are  you  going  to  run  the  estate  all  by 
yourself,  or  are  you^" 

"W"h3%  certainly  I'm  not  going  to  run 
anything,"  the  Captain  broke  in.  "There 
are  four  trustees.  I'm  one  of  them,  another 
is  the  bank,  and  the  other  two  are  getting 
old.  I'm  just  going  to  help  them.  I  have 
no  title,  no  official  station.  I've  just  got  a 
job  to  help  them." 

An  elderly  man  approached  at  this  stage 
of  the  interview,  holding  a  memorandum 
bearing  a  row  of  figures.  Captain  Field 
excused  himself  for  a  moment  while  he  lis- 
tened to  the  clerk.  In  a  moment  Mr.  Field, 
perched  on  a  high  stool,  was  going  over  a 
ledger  with  the  clerk  comparing  the  figures, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  was  back  again  to 
resume  the  interview. 

"On  the  street  it  is  said  you  are  Amer- 
ica's richest  young  man.     Is  that  so?" 

"That  I  can  not  answer,"  said  Mr.  Field. 
"You  know  I  won't  come  into  the  bulk  of 
my  fortune  until  I  am  fifty  years  old — if  I 
live  that  long — but  please  don't  discuss  my 
financial  affairs." 

In  common  with  most  who  have  tried 
the  game,  Marshall  Field  found  that  news- 
paper work  is  "  the  last  word  in  fascination." 
But  he  yearned  for  the  commercial  life,  and, 
after  parting  men  from  their  conversation, 
became  a  bond  salesman  to  part  them  from 
their  money,  which  task  he  found  a  little 
more  difficult.  The  interviewer  asked  the 
ex-salesman  if  he  would  advise  a  young  man 
with  a  good  education  to  take  up  the  career 
of  a  bond  salesman,  and  quotes  his  answer: 

"If  ho  is  a  natural-born  sal(>sman,  yes. 
If  he  has  the  knack  of  making  friends,  and 
holding  them,  by  all  moans.  Get  with  a 
good  house  by  all  m(>ans.  It  isn't  so  much 
what  you  say  in  salesmanship  as  what  you 
are  selling.  The  law  of  average  is  the  key- 
note of  the  selling  gam(\  The  more  calls 
you  make  the  bigger  the  results.  Dress 
neatly.  People  always  like  to  do  busin(>ss 
with  a  young  man  who  looks  every  inch  a 

SU(H!eSS. 

"Always  talk  to  amanabouthis business, 
not  about  yours.  Show  him  how  he  can 
nuike  some  money,  and  he  is  inter(>sled. 
A  good,  sound,  bond-issue  needs  no  flowery 
argum(>nt s.  A  handful  of  facts  is  sufficient . 
Never  commercialize  your  friends  to  sal  isfy 
your  own  ends." 
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the  timber  on  the  right  bank  of  the  main 
Eel  River  has  been  entirely  destroyed  and 
the  landscape  presents  a  scene  comparable 
only  to  the  devastated  regions  of  France. 
Few  redwoods  are  left,  but  a  magnificent 
example  has  been  provided  to  show  how 
the  whole  country  will  appear  when  lum- 
bering operations  are  extended  to  the  west 
bank.  Reforestation  is  very  slight  and 
matiy  places  show  no  signs  of  regeneration. 
The  stumps  have  been  charred  and  burned, 
and  the  land  lies  worthless. 

The  fundamental  tragedy  of  the  whole 
redwood  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
these  great  trees  are  nearly  all  in  the  hands 
of  private  owners  who  can  not  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  sacrifice  their  holdings 
for  public  benefit.  The  State  and  nation, 
however  foolish  they  may  have  been  in 
giving  away  these  lands,  must  now  buy 
back  at  least  a  large  portion  of  them. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  on  the 
critne  involved  in  the  destruction  of  the 
oldest  and  tallest  trees  on  earth.  The 
cutting  of  a  Sequoia  for  grape-stakes  or 
railroad-ties  (and  an  eighteen-foot  tree 
was  cut  this  summer  for  that  purpose 
along  the  new  State  highway)  is  like  break- 
ing up  one's  grandfather's  clock  for  kindling 
to  save  the  trouble  of  splitting  logs  at  the 
woodpile,  or  lighting  one's  pipe  with  a 
Greek  manuscript  to  save  the  trouble  of' 
reaching  for  the  matches. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  the 
priceless  works  of  classic  art  were  "needed  " 
for  lime,  and  statues  by  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles  were  slacked  down  for  this 
purpose,  but  the  men  who  did  it  are  to-day 
rightly  dubbed  "vandals  and  barbarians." 
What  then  will  the  next  generation  call 
us  if  we  continue  to  destroy  these  priceless 
trees  because  lumber  is  "needed"  for 
grape-stakes  and  railroad-ties? 

It  will  cost  money  to  preserve  the  red- 
woods— many  millions;  but  California 
has  no  choice.  Either  the  amount  needed 
to  save  the  groves  must  be  supplied  to-day, 
or  else  a  far  greater  sum  will  be  required 
ten  years  hence  to  purchase  a  butchered 
and  isolated  tenth  part  of  the  forests. 
Those  are  the  only  alternatives.  If  the 
groves  are  bought  in  their  present  condi- 
tion and  at  relatively  small  cost,  it  will  be 
a  great  innovation  because  heretofore 
Americans  have  followed  the  wasteful 
policy  of  recklessly  exploiting  wild  life, 
forests,  and  streams,  and  then  as  soon  as 
the  destruction  is  complete,  the  policy  is 
changed,  game  is  reintroduced,  and  at- 
tempts are  made  to  reforest  the  mountains 
at  vast  cost.  But  redwoods  never  can  be 
replaced. 

Such  are  the  conditions  which  have  led 
to  the  organization  of  the  "Save  the  Red- 
woods League."  Secretary  Franklin  K. 
Lane  is  president  of  the  League,  and  the 
work  is  under  the  active  direction  of  Dr. 
John  C.  Merriam,  of  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley.  The  purpose  and 
plans  of  the  organization  are  thus  set  forth 
in  a  folder  issued  by  the  League: 

The  Save  the  Redwoods  League  was 
organized  to  assist  in  bringing  about  a 
better  and  more  general  understanding  if 
the  value  of  the  primeval  redwood  forests 
of  America  as  natural  objects  of  extraor- 
dinary interest  as  well  as  of  economic 
importance,  and  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
into  unity  of  action  all  interests  concerned 


PUT  yourself  on  record  as 
a  wiseone  with  your  deal- 
er. Tell  him  "I  want  Ivory 
Garters"  and  he'll  know  that 
you  mean  business.  Men 
everywhere  now  take  this 
simple  precaution  to  make 
sure  their  money  brings  them 
back  the  personal  comfort 
and  service  satisfaction  to 
be  found  in  Ivory  Garters. 


It's  easy  when  you  know 
the  facts.  Ivory  Garters 
have  no  metal  or  pads. 
They  Cannot  rust:  they  will 
not  bind.  Free  of  any  su- 
perfluous weight,  they  are 
cool  and  light  as  a  silk  sock. 
Every  inch  a  garter,  always 
on  the  job  to  keep  your 
socks  up  snug  and  true  to 
form. 


You  vrill  thank  yourself  for  following  this  up.  Go  to 
your  dealer  with  these  w^ords  in  mind,  and  he'lt 
know^  what  you  mean  when  you  say  "Ivory  Garters" 

IVORY  GARTER  COMPANY,  New  Orleans,  U.  S.  A. 


liBlii 
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with  the  movement  to  preserve  such  por- 
tions of  these  forests  as  should  be  saved  to 
represent  their  fullest  beauty  and  grandeur. 

The  plans  of  the  League  involve:  (1) 
The  securing  of  a  belt  of  the  finest  redwood 
timber  bordering  the  northern  highway, 
in  the  hope  that  this  area  may  become  a 
State  park.  (2)  The  obtaining  of  a  con- 
siderable body  of  the  most  typical  primi- 
tive redwood  forest  known,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  National  Redwood  Park. 

Membership  in  the  Save  the  Redwoods 
League  is  an  expression  of  desire  to  sup- 
port the  plans  proposed.  It  is  hoped  that 
through  the  cooperation  of  all  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  definitely  giving 
their  interest  to  this  project  the  purposes 
of  the  movement  may  be  realized  while 
it  is  still  possible  to  secure  those  ancient 
groves  which  now  invite  protection. 


WILD   ELEPHANTS  AT  HOME  IN  THE 
ADDO  BUSH 

A  N  elephant  screamed  furiously  some 
-^^*-  distance  ahead  in  the  dense  bush,  a 
sign  that  the  herd  had  suddenly  got  wind  of 
the  hunters.  Major  Pretorius,  the  leader 
of  the  party,  lighted  a  piece  of  rag,  put  out 
the  flame,  and  carefully  noted  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  smoke  drifted.  Then 
the  hunters  moved  off  in  another  direction 
so  the  wind  would  blow  from  the  ele- 
phants toward  them.  It  was  nerve-trying 
business.  The  bush  was  thick,  and  the 
men  carried  guns  and  had  dogs  with  them. 
They  did  not  v/ish  to  make  the  least  noise, 
and  in  the  silence  of  the  jungle  a  snapping 
twig  sounded  like  the  crack  of  a  toy 
pistol.  No  creature  is  quicker  in  detecting 
the  slightest  movement  or  noise  than  an 
elephant.  The  men  plodded  on  through  the 
everlasting  thorn  bushes  for  some  fifteen 
minutes,  and  then  they  judged  they  were 
close  to  their  quarry.  Major  Pretorius 
describes  the  ensuing  battle  in  W^orld's 
Work  (London): 

We  peered  to  the  right  and  left  and  in 
front  of  lis,  straining  our  eyes,  but  could 
Ses  nothing.  In  fact,  it  was  impossible  to 
detect  anything  a  few  paces  ahead.  A 
yard  ahead  the  bush  looked  as  black  as 
night,  but  what  lurked  therein  no  one 
could  say.  Presently,  however,  I  discerned 
the  elephants,  standing  in  dense  bush  to 
our  right.  First  I  made  out  the  huge 
bulk  of  one,  then  another,  a  third,  and 
beyond  the  head  of  a  fourth.  There  were 
undoubtedly  many  more,  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  say  how  many. 

Mr.  Shaw  was  standing  behind  me,  and 
I  hoped  he  would  keep  his  nerve.  My 
gun-bearer  handed  me  a  rifle  and  I  raised 
it  to  my  shoulder.  I  was  about  to  pull 
the  trigger  when  I  felt  a  hand  touching 
my  arm.  I  glanced  round  and  it  was  my 
gun-bearer.  He  pointed  to  an  elephant 
lying  down  fast  asleep  and  almost  behind  us. 

We  had  in  fact  got  right  into  the  herd 
without  being  detected..  But  it  would 
never  do  in  that  confined  space  to  have 
the  beasts  in  front  and  behind  one,  so  I 
swung  round  and  gave  the  elephant,  a 
female,  who  was  lying  down,  a  shot, 
killing  her  instantaneously.  Quickly  turn- 
ing, I  was  just  in  time  to  drive  back  the 


otiiers,     wlio    were    coming    forward,    by 
firing  several  shots. 

They  stopt,  but  only  for  an  instant, 
and  then  charged  again.  Oia*  position 
was  a  very  bad  one,  as  we  csould  not  see 
the  animals  until  they  were  within  a  few 
paces  of  us.  Neither  was  it  possible 
for  us  to  dodge  a  charge. 

In  the  Addo  Bush  you  can  not  step  aside 
from  a  charging  elephant,  the  under- 
gi'owth  being  too  thick.  You  must  stand 
your  ground  and  trixst  to  your  rifle.  I 
could  hear  the  animals  screaming  and  the 
bush  being  broken,  quite  large  trees  being 
pulled  down.  It  was  anj^thing  but  a 
pleasant  sensation.  What  made  it  so 
trying  was  the  fact  that  we  could  not  see 
our  quarry  altho  we  could  hear  them. 

At  last  I  spotted  an  opening  in  the  bush 
a  foot  or  so  from  the  ground.  Quickly 
dropping  on  my  knees,  I  watched  through 
that  opening  with  the  rifle  akeady  cocked. 
I  had  hardly  taken  up  that  position  when 
I  detected  a  large  bull  coming  toward 
us  at  full  charge  and  screaming  furiously. 
What  with  the  breaking  of  the  bushes 
and  the  trumpeting  of  the  huge  beast 
the  noise  was  almost  deafening. 

When  he  got  to  within  six  paces  from 
me,  I  fired  and  hit  him  just  below  the  eye, 
which  dropt  him  on  to  his  knees.  He 
immediately  got  up  to  make  another 
charge,  so  I  gave  him  another  shot  which 
finished  him  off.  I  now  looked  back  at 
Mr.  Shaw,  who  was  standing  behind  me. 
His  clothing  was  hanging  almost  in  ribbons 
and  my  leather  suit  was  also  badly  torn. 

We  stood  there  for  some  minutes,  and 
hearing  no  more  elephants  charging,  I 
gave  instructions  for  the  dogs  to  be  re- 
leased. My  usual  plan  is  to  set  the  dogs 
free  after  the  first  shot,  but  in  this  case 
we  had  one  elephant  behind  us  and  an- 
other charging  us  from  the  front  the 
moment  the  first  shot  was  fired.  The 
work  of  the  dogs  is  to  harass  the  elephants 
and  enable  one  to  get  in  a  shot  before 
they  bolt.  I  killed  another  elephant  and 
badly  wounded  a  fourth. 

Suddenly  I  heard  the  dogs  barking 
some  distance  off.  I  knew  they  were 
fighting  with  some  elephant,  for  all  the 
dogs  give  a  distinct  bark  for  elephant 
different  from  that  for  any  other  animal. 
So  I  rushed  to  the  spot,  being  guided  by 
the  barking. 

i,"  After  running  some  distance  I  saw  a 
small  elephant,  and  dashing  forward  I 
managed  to  get  hold  of  its  tail.  I  was  all 
by  myself,  and  altho  I  knew  the  elephant 
would  not  hurt  me,  for  there  is  nothing 
more  harmless  than  a  baby  elephant,  I 
called  out  to  Mr.  Shaw  and  the  boys  to 
come  to  my  assistance. 

By  the  time  they  arrived,  however,  the 
little  fellow  and  I  had  become  quite 
friendly.  The  moment  I  let  go  of  its  tail 
he  simpljr  turned  round,  smeUed  me,  and 
pushed  himself  right  against  me.  He  was 
not  a  bit  afraid  of  me,  but  was  very  nervous 
of  the  dogs.  He  followed  us  all  the  way 
back  to  the  camp  without  a  halter  or 
anything  being  placed  on  him. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  the  baby 
elephant  spread  far  and  wide,  and  people 
came  long  distances  to  see  it.  One  morn- 
ing several  farmers  and  the  local  clergy- 
man left  their  carts  on  the  veldt  and 
walked  over  to  inspect  "Jumbo,"  as  he 
had  been  named,  when  the  latter  took  it 
into  his  head  to  stroll  in  the  direction  of 
the  carts.  The  horses  took  fright  and 
several  of  them  bolted.  The  sky  pilot's 
Cape  cart  was  upset,  but  was  fortunately 
brought  to  a  standstill  before  much  damage 
wa,s ,  done. 
.    On     another     occasion     a     particularly 


stout  old  lady  got  down  from  the  cart, 
and  was  walking  toward  the  camp  when 
she  spotted  ".lumbo"  about  a  hundred 
yards  away  trotting  in  her  direction.  She 
also  took  fright  and  made  a  dash  for  her 
cart,  which  she  reached  in  a  breathless 
condition.  Meanwhile  the  elephant,  who 
was  quite  innocent  of  any  evil  designs 
toward  her,  had  turned  round  and  gone 
back  to  camp. 

The  occasion  of  Major  Pretorius's  hunt 
was  a  recent  de(!ision  by  the  Government 
of  the  Cape  Province  to  exterminate  the 
elephants  in  the  Addo  Bush.  As  he 
describes  the  general  situation: 

The  Addo  Bush,  which  lies  a  little  to  the 
east  of  the  Sundays  River,  is,  roughly, 
about  forty  miles  long  by  twenty  miles 
wide.  In  some  parts  the  thorn  bush  is 
fairly  scattered,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  move 
about,  but  great  areas  of  it  are  composed 
of  dense  growth  of  mimosa  and  prickly  pear, 
inextricably  bound  together  by  strong 
creepers.  To  force  one's  way  through 
it  the  assistance  of  an  ax  is  needed. 

The  bush  grows  from  eight  to  fifteen 
feet  in  height,  with  the  result  that  while 
the  man  laboriously  forcing  his  way  along, 
or  threading  tortuous  pathways  which  end 
in  a  cul-de-sac,  can  see  nothing  beyond 
the  limit  of  the  bushes  on  either  hand,  the 
wily  elephant,  by  reason  of  his  superior 
height,  can  keep  easy  watch  on  his  move- 
ments and  bide  his  time  for  a  rush  if  he  is 
in  a  bellicose  mood. 

The  bush  is  unique  in  that  it  is  a  replica 
of  the  dense  forests  of  tropical  Africa, 
which  one  does  not  expect  to  find  so  far 
south  as  Cape  Province.  As  it  stands  it  is 
useless  to  anybody.  You  can  not  penetrate 
far  into  it  because  of  the  thick  undergrowth, 
and  to  open  it  up  by  paths  would  be  a 
costly  and  lengthy  business.  But  the 
first  task  would  be  to  render  the  bush  safe 
by  ridding  it  of  its  elephants.  When  that 
has  been  accomplished  the  question  of 
the  future  preservation  of  this  interesting 
patch  of  tropical  forest  can  be  considered. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  from  150 
to  200  elephants  living  in  the  bush.  They 
are  the  last  survivors  of  the  great  herds 
which  once  roamed  the  forests  of  the  Cape. 
When  their  brethren  retreated  north 
before  the  advance  of  the  white  man's 
civilization  they  alone  of  all  the  troops 
stood  their  ground,  secure  in  the  im- 
penetrable extent  of  thorn  country  lying 
some  thirty  miles  from  Algoa  Bay. 

Here  they  were  able  to  defy  the  march 
of  civilization,  and  here  they  remain  to 
this  day.  Now  and  again  white  men  enter 
the  bush  and  lay  one  of  the  mammoths 
low  at  the  risk  of  encountering  a  swift 
and  terrible  death.  And  now  and  again 
the  elephants  reverse  the  order  and  shock- 
ing tragedies  are  enacted  in  which  the 
man  figures  as  the  victim.  These  latter 
events  have  made  the  Addo  Bush  noto- 
rious; so  much  so  that  few  will  enter  it, 
notwithstanding  the  teeming  game  within 
its  heart. 

In  addition  to  the  terrors  inflicted  upon 
unwary  hunters  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
bush,  the  writer  says  that  [the  beasts  do 
enormous  damage  on  the  surrounding 
farms.  They  cause  damage  in  two  waj^s. 
An  elephant  is  above  such  trifles  as  a  wire 
fence.  His  method  is  simple.  He  tears 
up  the  posts  and  flings  the  wire  to  one 
side.  One  farmer  estimates  that  he  has 
been  obliged  to  replace  250  miles  of  de- 
stroyed fencing,  and  avers  that  lately  the 
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a  New  Stromberg  Carburetor  is 
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year  of  your  machine. 
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aiiimals  have  taken  to  digging  liis  anchor 
posts  up  by  the  roots.     Says  the  writer: 

The  more  serious  source  of  damage 
o(!eiirs  iai  the  dry  season,  when  the  water- 
holes  within  the  bush,  which  usually 
sup])ly  the  elephants  with  drinking-water, 
fail.  It  is  at  this  time  that  they  wander 
at  large  in  search  of  water.  Long  custom 
has  given  them  a  knowledge  of  every 
dam  on  every  farm.  Thus  a  herd  num- 
berijig,  perhaps,  seventy  animals  will  de- 
scend on  a  furni  at  night,  wreck  all  thti 
fencing  en  route,  and  completely  empty 
the  only  dam  on  which  the  farmer's  cattle 
can  rel;\'  for  drink  to  see  them  through  the 
drought.  The  result  is  that  his  cattle  die 
of  thirst  and  he  suffers  gj-ievous  losses. 

The  atlitude  of  the  cattle  themselves 
toward  the  elephants  is  eminently  re- 
speclful.  When  they  hear  the  approach 
of  the  mammoths  they  amble  off  to  a 
safe  distance.  Nevertheless,  now  and 
again  a  farmer  will  find  that  he  has  lost 
a  valuabhi  animal,  generally  a  bull. 

On  one  occasion  an  Addo  farmer  had  a 
specially  imported  bull  grazing  with  his 
herd.  A  troop  of  elephants  liove  in  sight, 
and  all  but  the  imported  bull  moved  off. 
This  fellow  stood  his  groxmd.  He  had 
never  seen  an  elephant,  and  he  didn't 
cai'e  a  hang  for  tliem.  When  the  trooj) 
approached  Avilhin  sucli  distance  as  he 
chose  to  consider  constituted  an  insult 
I.O  his  aristocratic  lineage,  he  lowered  his 
head  with  a  roar,  and  dashed  straight  for 
the  flank  of  the  nearest  invader.  The 
elephant  Avas  quicdc  to  accept  the  challenge, 
and,  swinging  around,  met  the  bull  with 
his  tusks.  The  bull,  when  found  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  was  horribly  gored. 

/  The  writer  considers  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  from  both  a  scien- 
tific and  sentimental  point  of  view  in  favor 
of  preserving  a  portion  of  the  elephants. 
The  great  difficulty  is  to  confine  the  beasts 
within  a  restricted  area.  The  Provincial 
Government  could  not  afford  to  enclose 
the  whole  bush,  and  even  were  that  possi- 
ble the  scarcity  of  water  would  militate 
against  it.  But  a  scheme  is  being  worked 
out  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  save  at  least 
some  of  the  animals.  A  portion  of  the 
bush  known  as  the  Knysna  Forest  does 
contain  water,  and  the  erection  of  a  dam 
or  two  there  would  insure  a  plentiful 
supply.  The  proposed  plan  is  to  convert  this 
into  a  reserve  and  stock  it  with  the  younger 
elephants  which  may  be  captured.  Majcn* 
Pretorius  has  reconnoitcred  thc^  bush  and 
established  two  camps.  Up  to  the  time  of 
writing  he  had  killed  twenty-two  elephants 
and  captured  t\vo  baby  elephants.  In 
conclusion  he  says: 

After  the  elephants  have  been  killed 
a  gang  of  Kafirs  are  sent,  to  skin  the  aninuiis 
and  hring  in  the  meat  and  tlie  skeletons. 
Tills  is  quite  a  task,  on  account  of  the 
thi<-k  btisli.  A  track  has  often  to  be  cut 
lo  the  spot  and  tlie  skehslon  dragged  out. 
by  oxen. 

Elephant  meat  tastes  not  unlike  beef. 
It  is  (iut  up  into  biltong,  long  slices,  and 
salted.  At  the  camp  we  have  a  special 
enclosm'e  where  the  hide  is  prepankl  and 
the  skeleton  cleaned  aud  made  ready  for 
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Correct  LighiinO 
Will  Give'Vou  These 

— ana'  more. 

^'Correct  lighting, "says  the  Electrical  World,  "helps  build 
up  industrial  esprit  de  corps,  makes  men  happier,  they  take 
more  pride  in  their  work  and  generally  do  better  all  around 
when  the  light  is  good." 

Benjamin  Industrial  Lighting  in  many  of  the  foremost 
plants  is  securing  the  results  stated  above.  Careful  tests  have 
proved  it.     " 

From  wide  general  illumination  to  close-up  concentrated 
light,  there  is  a  Benjamin  reflector  for  the  purpose.  Scientifi- 
cally designed  and  sturdily  built,  Benjamin  reflectors  are 
needed  in  every  industrial  institution  not  at  present  enjoying 
the  full  benefits  of  correct  lighting. 

Information  about  Benjamin  Products  or  Benjamin  Engi- 
neering Service  will  be  sent,  on  request,  to  interested  exec- 
utives or  their  engineers,  contractors  or  architects. 

Address  requests  for  information  to  Advertising  Department 
806  West  Washington  Boulevard^  Chicago 

BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

Sales  and  Distribution  Offices: 
247  W.  17th  St.,  New  York  806  W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago  S90  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 

The  Benjamin  Electric  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 
The  Benjamin  Electric,  Ltd.,  London,  England 


Makers  of  Things  More  Useful 


Benjamin-Starrett  Panel  Boards  represent  the  most  advanced  state  of  modern  Panel 
Board  construction.  They  occupy  less  space  than  any  other  panel  board.  Lightest 
in  weight — ample  in  material.  Benjamin-Starrett  Panel  Boards  are  quickly  placed 
in  the  electrical  contractors'  hands  ready  for  immediate  installation.  Order 
Benjamin-Starrett  Panel  Boards  in  connection  with  all  correct  Industrial  Lighting 
installations  for  long,  satisfactory  service,  safety  and  fine  appearance. 


The  followiiic  are  di- 
visions of  Benjamin 
Prodiicts  on  which  we 
will  be  glad  to  send 
information : 
Industrial    Lighting 

Division 
Electrical     Division 

(including  Benjamin 

Two-Way  Plug) 
Pressed  Steel  Products 

Division 
Enameled    Products 

Divi.sion 
Starrett  Panel  I 
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Mere  is  an  actual  instance  of  the  saving  made  hy  the 
Lincoln  idea  of '  ''fitting  the  motor  to  the  machine. " 


Ordinary  Motor 

;  first  (bst^otor^|0?° 
DaiVCosf^^urrent^lf^ 


UmU  Motor 

Firstfost   $Q7)oo 

DailvjCost    S^92 
"^Current  ^^* 


O  Seconds      1  Seconds       2  Seconds      3  Seconds     4  Seconds       5  Seconds 


'■  ■;■ «;  s ; 


Not  only  is  the  first  cost  of  this  punch  press 
less  when  the  Lincoln  Motor  is  used,  but  the 
daily  cost  of  operation  is  cut  in  two  and  better 
production  is  secured. 

Lincoln  Engineers  do  not  depend  on  arbitrary 
* 'horse-power"  ratings  to  determine  which 
motor  is  suited  to  a  given  machine.  They  go 
to  the  plant  where  the  machine  is  made  and 
by  actually  applying  motors  and  testing  the 
results,  they  arrive  at  one  of  right  type  and 
size  to  do  the  work  most  economically. 

When  you  buy  machinery  of  any  kind 
ask  tlie  manufacturer  to  have  it  tested 
and  fitted  with  Lincoln  Motors. 


Tlif  Lincoln  Motor 
operated  under  water 
;a  exhibit  ions  and 
I  onventions  for  over 
.i  yars  witlioiit  dam- 
age to  windinKS. 


ii 


lJ?ik  Up  With  Liiicohi 


y  > 


Lincoln    District 

Offices 

New  York  City 

Buffalo 

Syracuse 

Baltimore 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

Detroit 

C'olunibus 

I'ittsbingh 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Minneapolis 

Hartford,  Conn 

Also  Sold  By  The 
Fairbanks  Co. 

Lincoln  Motors  are  the 
only  motors  sold  by  the 
22  branches  of  The 
I'airbanks  Co.  under 
their  famous  l*"airl)anks 
"OK." 


Lincoln  Motors  have 
been  fitted  to  many 
machines  in  the  follow- 
ing classes: 

Bakers'  Macliinery 

Brick  &  Clay  Machinery 

Cranes 

Crushers  Si  Pulverizers 

Conveyors 

Elevators  &  Hoists 

Fans  &  Blowers 

Foundry  Machinery 

Ice  Machinery 

Macliine  Tools 

Paper  Machinery 

Presses 

Pumps  &  Compressors 

Punches  &  Shears 

Textile  Machinery 

WoodworkiuK  Machinery 


The  Lincoln  Electric  Company 

General  Offices  and  Factory,  Cleveland,  O. 

The   Lincoln   Electric   Co.   of   Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto-Montreal 
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uioiiiitiiig  ill  musoutns.  Severnl  skeletons 
huAv  already  been  sold  to  iho  Natural 
1 1  istory  museums. 

In  fact,  from  the  ivory,  skeletons,  hides, 
and  meat  the  Provincial  Government 
shoidd  obtain  a  fair  revenue.  How  long 
the  Job  will  take  it  is  impossible  to  say; 
as  the  animals  get  scarcer  they  will  prob- 
ably become  more  cunning  and  retire  into 
the  recesses  of  the  bush,  where  it  will  bo 
difficult  to  reach  them. 


BIRD -LIFE  DE  LUXE  IN  THE 
AVIARIES  OF  AUSTRALIA 

"TV  /TORE  pork!"  says  the  boobook  owl, 
-^  * -*■  but  that  is  a  mere  figure  of  speech. 
He  means  no  criticism  of  the  provisioning  of 
the  Melbourne  aviaries,  for  we  are  assured 
that  he  has  been  a  contented  resident  of  the 
botanical  gardens  ever  since  the  days  when 
the  metropolis  of  the  antipodes  was  young 
and  the  gardens  were  still  close  neighbors 
of  the  bush.  The  pleasant  gifts  of  the  huge 
aviaries,  where  there  are  no  cages,  have 
never  lacked  appreciation  from  the  "wild 
birds.  "Sloping  lawns  and  shadows  and 
silences,  blossoms  and  glimmering  leaves," 
need  no  advertising,  and  if  the  birds  do  not 
actually  take'a  permanent  apartment  there, 
they  come  on  frequent  excursions  and 
honeymooning  trips.  All  are  free  to  come 
and  go  as  they  like,  and  every  season  sees 
new  arrivals.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world, 
perhaps,  except  at  Gizeh,  in  Egypt,  we  are 
told,  is  such  a  rich  variety  of  bird-life  to  be 
found  near  the  heart  of  a  teeming  city.  A 
picture  of  the  gardens  is  given  by  Charles 
Barrett,  C.M.Z.S.,  in  the  Melbourne  Argus: 

The  gardens  are  sanctuary;  a  gi'een  re- 
treat, sheltered,  and  out  of  the  whirl,  and 
full  of  trees,  the  "aviaries  of  God."  That 
is  the  secret.  The  city  throbs  but  a  mile 
away.  In  the  gardens  nobody  runs  against 
time;  the  place  is  quiet  and  serene.  You 
shed  the  burden  of  speed  at  the  gates,  and 
enter  with  Hazlitt's  sun-dial  motto: 

"  Horas  non  numero  nisi  serenas.". 

Only  the  hours  serene  are  worth  count- 
ing. The  dial  has  no  concern  mth  time 
Avhen  the  sky  is  clouded.  But  the  gardens 
are  full  of  shadows.  That  is  one  of  their 
charms  on  north-wind  days,  when  St. 
Kilda  road  is  misty  with  dust  and  the  sun 
rides  red  in  the  blue.  You  may  lie  on  the 
grass  under  spreading  boughs,  Avith  a  book 
of  verses  or  not,  as  you  please,  and  be 
contented.  Thi-ushes  come  running  close 
to  your  feet;  sibilaJit  notes  of  busy  small 
bii'ds  ripple  among  the  leaves.  The  block 
might  be  ten  leagues  away;  the  voicjc  of 
the  city,  if  heard  at  all,  is  only  a  musical 
murmur,  a  sound  not  more  disturbing  than 
the  humming  of  drowsy  bees. 

In  the  gardens  wild  birds  are  guarded, 
but  free.  Many  are  annual  visitors,  com- 
ing from  rural  haunts  to  spend  a  holiday 
in  town.  And  some  drop  in  occasionally — ■ 
a  day  or  two,  no  longer — between  their  hail 
and  farewell.  But  numbers,  like  the  wise 
thrushes,  are  year-long  residents.  For 
board  and  lodging  they  pay  with  a  generous 
measure  of  song.  Broods  are  reared  in  the 
gardens,  in  shrubs,  and  trees,  in  the  fernery, 
and  on  islets  of  the  lake.     Boys  may  dis- 


cover the  nesj;s  and  gaze  with  longing  eyes;. 
they  may   not   rob   them.     Except   when 
cormorants  flpck  to  the  lake,  no  guii  is  ffred' 
in  the, gardens.     The  small  birds  have  no 
enemies,  excepting  hawks  and  owls— per- 
chance, also,  a  prowling  cat- ...; - 

The  present  head  gardener,  P.  11.  H. 
St.  John,  has  kept  since  1884  a  record  of 
birds  observed  in  the  gardens,  and  his  total 
of  species  to  date  is  160.  Even  the  white 
dgret,  the  bearer  of  "osprey"  phimes,  came 
to  the  gardens  once.  In  1887,  a  wedge- 
tailed  eagle  was  seen,  but  now,  says  the 
writer: 

If,  in  these  bustling  times,  an  eagle  soared 
over  Melbourne  it  might  T\in  more  ejes 
than  an  airplane.  Lesser  birds  of  pr<>y  an; 
frequently  seen  in  the  gardens.  Only  a 
few  months  ago  a  falcon  fought  there  with 
another  hawk,  and,  defeated,  fell  to  the 
ground,  close  to  the  head  gardener's  house. 
Its  wounds  were  dre^t,  and  later  the  bird 
was  sent  to  the  Zoo.  Delicate  owls,  men- 
tioned so  often  in  "Nature  Notes,"  as  com- 
ing by  death  mysteriously,  are  rare  visitors. 
They  love  the  wilds  too  well  to  become 
domiciled  in  a  city'  garden. 

Some  of  the  water-loving  birds  are  al- 
most free  of  fear.  They  live  on  the  lake, 
but  come  eagerly  up  the  banks  to  take  food 
from  the  hands  of  children.  Black  swans 
are  tamest  of  all;  a  shade  more  friendly 
than  coots  and  ducks.  In  the  open  season 
ducks  seek  sanctuary  in  the  gardens,  com- 
ing from  perilous  lakes  and  lagoons,  when* 
gunners  are  taking  toll.  They  remain  till 
nesting  time.  A  day  or  so  after  arrival 
they  shed  fear  like  a  moulted  feather,  and 
are  perfectly  at  home.  Swans  staj-  all  the 
year.  Just  now  two  of  the  white  birds  are 
guarding  a  nest  on  one  of  the  islets.  Dusky 
gra.y  cygnets  are  cruising  on  the  lake,  for 
our  native  swans  nest  as  early  as  August. 

There  is  no  housing  problem  in  Mel- 
bourne's aviary;  neither  "profiteering," 
rents,  nor  taxes  can  be  made  an  excuse  for 
celibacy.  Mari'iage  is  almost  compulsory, 
and  large  families  are  the  rule.  Every  year 
hundreds  of  broods  are  reared.  The  food 
supply  is  abundant,  and  some  birds  nest 
two  or  thi'ee  times  in  a  season.  Lawns  are 
bxitchers'  shops  for  the  blackbirds  and 
thrushes.  The  earliest  'Customers  doubt- 
less secure  the  plumpest  worms.  But  day 
long  the  birds  are  out  hunting,  and  none 
of  the  broods  goes  hungry.  Tits  and  wrens 
and  other  small  deer  go  "shopping"  in 
shrubs  and  trees.  The  chicks  are  all  Oliver 
Twists.  If  food  were  scarce  in  Birdland 
parents  would  have  no  rest.  Even  in  our 
gardens  they  are  busy  from  sunrise  till  dusk. 

Melbourne's  Gardens  for  bird-life  are 
rivaled  by  those  at  Gizeh,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Nile,  known  to  thousands  of  "dig- 
gers." Memories  of  Mena  are  mingled  with 
those  of  the  Cairo  Zoo.  Long  after,  GaUi- 
poli  light  horsemen  .  on  leave  from  the 
desert  rarely  failed  to  spend  one  of  their 
precioxis  days  at  Gizeh — half-way  house  to 
the  Pyramids.  The  gardens  are  smaller 
than  ours  on  the  Yarra — about  fitfty-three 
acres,  compared  with  one  hundred  and  two 
— but  the  Eygptian  sanctuaiy  has  a  greater 
variety  of  birds,  two  hundred  kinds  having 
been  noted  there.  It  is  a  haunt  of  jjotts' 
birds,  birds  whose  pleasant  voice  ripple 
thi'ough  old  rimes.  There  I  have  seen 
the  nightingale  and  heard  it  sing:  the  black- 
cap and  many  another  warbler.  The  dusky 
bulbul — the  nightingale  of  Hafiz  and  Omar 
— sings  among  shadows  in  the  lebbek 
ti^ees,  :  Wagtails  trip  daintily  over^  the 
lawns.  The  lake  soinefilnes  is  covered  with 
water-birds.     We  used  to  sit  there   in  an 


Ecoivomy 

renewable 

Fuses 


were  the  first  line  using 
an  inexpensive  bare  link 
for  restoring  a  blown 
fuse  to  its  original  effi- 
ciency to  be  Approved 
In  All  Capacities  by 
the  Underwriters'  Labo- 
ratories. This  honor 
was  not  won  on  labo- 
ratory tests  alone,  but 
largely  because  for 
many  years  millions  of 
Economy  Fuses  have 
been  giving  dependable 
protection,  high  efficien- 
cy and  working  marked 
economies. 

When  you  order  fuses 
insist   on    ECONOMY. 

For  sale  by  all  lead- 
ing electrical  jobbers 
and  dealers. 


ECONOMY  FUSE 
<a  MFG.  CO. 

Chicago  U.  S.  A. 

Economy  Fuses  also  are  made 
in  Canada  at  Montreal. 
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For 

Automobiles, 
Trucks  and 
Motorcydes 


Sift 


QUAKER  STATE  s®  MEDIUM 


The  Certified  Oil 


Saves  Your  Motor 
Checks  Repairs 


QUAKER  STATE  MEDIUM,  the  certified 
oil,  protects  your  engine  from  damaging 
wear  in  all  emergencies,  and  enables  it 
to  maintain  its  full  power.  The  ideal  quality  of 
the  oil  does  more  than  provide  perfect  lubrica- 
tion under  normal  conditions.  It  prevents 
breakdowns  and  costly  repairs  resulting  from 
hard  driving,  heavy  roads,  overheating,  and 
faulty  engine  adjustments. 

The  valuable  service  Quaker  State  Medium 
has  done  and  can  do  for  high  grade  and  ex- 
pensive motors  is  shown  in  extensive  road  tests 
made  by  the  Franklin  Automobile  Company. 
For  the  sixth  consecutive  year,  now,  they  are 
giving  Quaker  State  Medium  their  foremost 
endorsement. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  wisdom  of  using  only  the 
best  oil  with  a  fine  car.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  cheap  oils  should  be  used  in  low  priced 
motors.  Quite  the  opposite.  Bad  or  partial 
lubrication  ruins  an  inexpensive  engine  more 
quickly  than  a  costly  motor.  Correct  lubrication, 
however,  gives  equal  protection  to  all  qualities 
and  types  of  engine.  Therefore  it  is  as  easy  and 
profitable  to  run  an  inexpensive  motor  at  its 
highest  efficiency  as  one  costing  five  times  as 
much. 

Quaker  State  Medium  is  refined  on  an  ideal 
scientific  formula  which  makes  it  the  best  and 
most  economical  oil  for  motors  of  all  types  and 
of  any  price.  Its  use  reduces  repairs  to  the 
minimum,  and  the  smallest  item  saved  pays 
the  difference  for  a  year's  supply  of  it.  A  sam- 
ple of  every  "  run  "  of  Quaker  State  Medium 
is  sent  to  an  independent  chemist  who  certifies 
to  the  following  uniform  qualities  of  the  oil : 

(i)    The  most  correct  body  or  viscosity: 

Maintained    the   most   evenly   throughout   the   wide 
range  of  working  temperatures. 

(2)  Greatest  resistance   to  evaporation  and 
burning: 

"Flash"  and  "Fire"  points  of  445°  and  500°  F.  respec- 
tively. 

(3)  Easy  starting  in  cool  weather: 

It  flows  at  a  low  temperature. 

(4)  Least  carbon  deposited  in  the  cylinders: 

Has  coke  content  of  30/1 00  of  1%   (Conradson  Test), 
and  almost  no  carbon  residue. 

(5)  Slowest  breaking  down  or   "sedimenta- 
tion": 

Absolute  purity  from  acids  or  adulterations. 

Send  for  20-page  booklet  on  "  The  Impor- 
tance of  Correct  Lubrication." 

PHINNY    BROTHERS    COMPANY 
Oil  City,  Pa. 


BIRDS,  BEASTS   AND   TREES 

Continued 


arbor  drinking  iced  Nile  water  and  smok- 
ing Egyptian  cigarets.  Or  we  strolled 
along  the  Mosaic  pathways,  one  of  Cairo's 
wonders.  Birds  and  beasts  in  the  cages 
were  minor  attractions  after  the  first  visit. 
But  not  all  of  them.  There  are  some  dis- 
tinguished Australian  natives  at  Gizeh.  On 
a  farewell  visit  I  paid  my  respects  to  a 
couple  of  fine  kangaroos.  Of  old  they  were 
mascots  of  A.  I.  F.  battalions,  and  had 
bounded  on  desert  sand,  maybe,  about  the 
Pyramids'  camp.  When  the  troops  left  for 
Gallipoli  the  mascots  were  "deposited"  in 
the  gardens.  They  are  happy  under  an 
alien  sky,  and  will  never  see  Australia  again. 


THE  ZOOS,  ALSO,  SUFFERED  BY  THE» 
WAR— AND  WAR-APPETITES 

RARE  and  high-priced  zoological  speci- 
mens formed  a  part  of  the  fantastic 
bill  of  fare  to  which  the  Central  Empires 
were  reduced  when  the  Allied  blockade 
decreased  the  meat  supply.  The  zoos 
were  rapidly  depopulated,  with  the  double 
purpose  of  adding  to  the  food  rations  and 
saving  what  the  animals  might  eat.  In 
Great  Britain,  altho  the  people  were  not 
driven  to  such  unalluring  diet,  they  were 
obliged  to  sacrifice  the  health  or  life  of 
many  specimens  by  feeding  them  on  in- 
appropriate food.  The  reptiles  wanted 
fresh  eggs,  and  there  were  none  for  them; 
the  tropical  birds  fancied  oranges  and 
bananas,  and  had  to  peck  at  disappointing 
substitutes;  and  many  sea-lions  perished, 
because  instead  of  the  fish  to  which  they 
were  accustomed  they  got  only  horseflesh 
dipt  in  oil.  Even  in  the  United  States 
all  the  parks  and  municipal  zoos  suffered, 
says  Dr.  William  T.  Hornaday,  director  of 
the  New  York  Zoological  Park,  because 
during  the  last  three  years  very  few  foreign 
animals  have  been  brought  to  this  country. 
As  he  explains  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post: 

In  the  early  part  of  the  war  a  certain 
number  of  animals  were  imported.  Later 
the  imports  fell  to  almost  nothing  owing 
to  the  lack  of  shipping  facilities  and  the 
fact  that  many  former  collectors  had 
joined  the  armies.  The  chief  need  in 
America  is  for  the  foreign  hoofed  animals, 
especially  the  African  antelopes,  the  wild 
goats,  wild  sheep,  and  deer  from  Asia. 

During  the  war  we  tried  to  open  up  a 
new  channel  of  supply  by  sending  an  agent 
over  to  Africa,  and  thus  we  secured  about 
the  last  hoofed  animals  which  got  through 
from  that  country.  But  when  further  ship- 
ments became  impossible  we  arranged  with 
a  zoological  concern  to  gather  uj)  what 
Afri(!an  animals  wen^  obtainable  from  time 
to  time  and  keep  them  for  us.  So  we 
liavc  now  a  considcrabh^  collection  at  Pre- 
toria, South  Afri(;a,  from  girafi'es  down — 
literally — which  will  come  to  us  before  long. 
Also  we  liave  a  larg(i  lot  of  Australian 
animals  in  Sydn(\y  that  will  be  forwarded 
as  soon  as  shipping  space  can  b(!  obtained. 

The  German  d(uilers  in  wild  animals 
are  virtually  out  of  the  business  that  they 
formerly  led.  They  have  now  no  (Uis- 
tomors  (sxcept  in  (Jermany  and  Austria. 
So  far  as  we  are  coikm  rued,  vvt;  shall  make 
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litis  Jlcel  of  Pierce  trucks  is  operated  by  Kaiifmami's, "The  Big  ^^tore,"  Pitlsburnh. 
Pierce  trucks  and  passenger  cars  are  Rees  Jack  equippfd. 


Why  Leaders  Lead 


__i«» 


The  Rees 
Passenger  Car  Jack 

Ihis  cut-away  view 
shows  in  general  the 
simple  design  of  only 
lour  working  jVarts  as 
embodied  in  all  Rees 
Jacks.  This  model  is 
easily  operated  from  a 
standing  position  by  its 
convenient  folding 
handle.  At  your  dealer's 
or  sent  prepaid.  Price 
$9.00;  west  of  the 
Rockies  $9.50. 


A  Rrrs  Truck  Model 


BACK   of  the  leaders  in  every  line  will    be    found    good   vvanagc- 
ment.    The  evidence  of  this  good  management  is  appreciation  of 
a  public  need,  and  meeting  it  with  a  quality  product  which   is     • 
ccpiipped   in  a  manner  that  will  most  scrviceably  fulfill  that  need. 

When  leading  truck  manufacturers  such  as  Pierce-Arrow,  White, 
Acme  and  others  adopt  Rees  Jacks  as  standard  lifting  tool  equipment 
the  quality  and  leadership  of  the  Rees  among  Jacks  is  clearly  indicated. 
Significant  also  is  their  adoption  by  fleet  owners  such  as  Gulf  Refining 
Company  operating  almost  one  thousand  trucks. 

Dependable  tool  equipment  is  more  and  more  becoming  recognized  as 
essential.  The  tool  deserving  first  attention  is  the  jack;  it's  as  im_por- 
tant  as  a  spare  tire  or  emergency  brake.  See  that  the  powerful,  depend- 
able Rees  Double  Worm  Gear  Drive  Jack  is  supplied  when  you  buy  a 
new  car  or  truck. 

Manufacturers,  jobbers  and  dealers  should  profit  by  the  growing  de- 
mand for  Rees  Jacks.  There's  a  big  open  market  for  them  now.  When 
production  of  motor  vehicles  catches  up  with  demand,  the  Rees  Jack 
with  its  simplicity,  dependability,  power  and  ease  of  operation  will  prove 
a  strong  selling  feature.     Write  for  full  information. 

Exclusive  Manufacturers 

Iron  City  Products  Company 


Department  16 


7501  Thomas  Boulevard 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Manufacturerg  of  Rees   Double   Worm    Gear  Drive  Jacks   for   Passertger    Cars, 
Trucks,  Railway  and  Industrial  Purposes. 
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Herschell  "^  Spillman  Motors 


THE  lav;  limits  the  speed  at  which  you  f?iay  drive.     But  with  a  Herschell- 
Spillman  Motor  you  co/ilci  drive  like  a  northwest    ^ale.      The   knowledge 
of  this  reserve  power  ^ives  satisfaction  e\en  though  it  is  not  used. 

The  makers  of  good  cars  who  install  the  Herschell-Spillman  Motor  signify  that 
they  think  well  enough  of  their  product  to  buy  the  best  engine  they  can  for  it. 

BuilJers  oj  liiiili  ^nidc  motors  since  nineteen  hundred 


'our 


Si; 


MOTOR 


'"The  Pick 


3'/" 


of  the  Field" 


\^ 


""(Sfuo  HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN  MOTOR  CO. 

North  Tonawanda,  NX 
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no  more  piircluisi's  IVoin  ■■i.  (Tcrmnn  drnlcM". 
Wo  sliall  jrct  oul  lirst  sliipinnit  Ironi  ;i. 
new  British  coueeni,  the  World's  Zoo- 
logical Trading  Company,  Ltd.,  wliieh 
has  b.egim  business  on  a  largo  scale  aud 
has  lately  sent  two  expeditions  into  West 
Africa. 

Oyr  own  zoo  no  donbt  came  through 
the  war  in  better  condition  than  did  any 
of  its  rivals.  We  have  been  able  to  keep 
our  collection  of  baboons  and  monkeys 
about  equal  to  the  best  level,  but  our  apes 
include  no  gorilla.  We  have  as  fine  a  col- 
lection of  reptiles  and  of  birds  as  ever;  also 
of  bears. 

From  our  surplus  stock  we  have  even 
been  able  to  sell  "duplicate"  animals  to 
other  American  zoos  and  parks,  and  to 
send  gifts  to  certain  of  the  Allied  coun- 
tries where  the  zoological  collections  were 
specially  depleted  through  the  w^ar. 

A  year  ago  the  London  zoo  wanted  some 
sea-lions  such  as  live  off  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal.  We  happened  to  have  five  fine 
lions  that  we  could  spare  and  we  sent 
them  over  with  our  compliments.  They 
arrived  the  day  before  tlie  Easter  bank 
holidays  and  just  in  time  to  gratify  the 
holiday  crowds. 

Two  years  before  the  armistice  I  AATote 
the  Royal  Zoological  Society  of  Antwerp 
that  as  soon  as  the  war  ended  we  should 
be  glad  to  make  the  society  a  lai'ge  gift 
of  animals,  sending  our  offer  seci-etly  by 
way  of  Amsterdam.  In  return  came  cor- 
dial thanks.  At  the  close  of  the  war  we 
wrote  again,  but  for  lack  of  facilities  and 
food  the  society  could  not  just  then  accept 
the  present.  Later,  when  it  had  been  de- 
cided that  the  Olympian  games  should  be 
held  at  Antwerp  this  year,  that  city  natur- 
ally became  anxious  to  put  its  best  foot 
foremost  in  entertaining  visitors;  so  the 
Royal  Society  wrote  us  that  it  would  be 
very  glad  to  receive  our  gifts,  especially 
as  the  city  authorities  of  Antwerp  had 
made  a  grant  for  the  purpose  of  rehabili- 
tating the  collection. 

Accordingly  we  sent  them  a  fine  young 
chimpanzee,  four  years  old,  some  baboons 
and  monkeys  and  a  careful  selection  of 
hoofed  animals.  We  adopted  the  policy  of 
sending  not  pairs  of  animals  but  full-grown 
males  if  possible.  Thus  we  contributed  a 
bull  bison,  a  splendid  bull  elk,  a  pair  of 
Virginia  deer,  a  Himalayan  wild  goat,  an 
"axis"  deer,  an  aoudad  or  Barbary  wild 
sheep,  three  sea-lions,  a  pair  of  "hog"  deer, 
a  barasingha  or  swamp  deer  (from  North- 
ern India),  three  bears,  several  wolves,  and 
foxes;  also  213  birds,  including  104  species, 
and  65  reptiles,  comprising  18  species. 

But  the  New  York  zoo  itself  is  not  now 
complete;  there  are  a  number  of  rare 
specimens  that  Dr.  Hornaday  would  like 
to  acquire.  One  is  the  gorilla,  that  biggest 
and  fiercest  of  apes,  which,  according  to  his 
discoverer,  Paul  du  Chaillu,  can  bend  a 
gun-barrel  in  his  hands  as  if  it  wez'e  a 
copper  wire.     Says  Dr.  Hornaday: 

We  once  had  a  gorilla.  It  came  to  the 
collection  through  Richard  L.  Garner,  who 
died  the  other  day  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Garner  made  many  trips  to  Africa  for  the 
Ijurpose  of  studying  gorillas  and  chim- 
panzees at  close  range.  The  Bronx  gorilla 
was  a  female  four  years  old.  Altho 
Professor  Garner  had  partly  accustomed 
her  to  captivity  before  removing  her  from 
the  wilds  where  she  was  born,  she  lasted 


Brush  lieayei9 


Well,  possibly  there  "ain't 
there  was  this  member  of 


Mtt):\ah\»i  ^rotratant  QIl;urrli 

N.    G.    BETHEA,    PASTOR 

Srinklrgtiillr,  ^.  (C. 


^ 


Jan.  15,  1920 
THE  RUBBERSET  CO., 

Newark,  New  Jersey 

Dear  Sirs: — 

Seeing  some  of  your  ads  in  the  Literary 
Digest  of  old  brushes,  I  have  one  that  I  bought 
from  Eugene  Berninghaus,  Cincinnati,  25  years 
ago  last  fall.  I  worked  my  way  through  school 
as  a  barber  and  used  this  brush  all  the  time  for 
3  years  while  in  schocj.  Since  I've  used  it  reg- 
ular for  22  years  in  the  ministry,  shaving  from 
three  to  six  times  each  week.  While  it  is  "worn 
and  disfigured  some,  it  is  still  in  the  ring"  as  I 
use  it  regular.  I  paid  thirty-five  cents  for  it  25 
years  ago.  I  do  not  know  what  the  same  brush 
would  cost  me  now,  but  I  presume  several  times 
as  much. 

You  may  have   it  for  advertising   if 
you    wish,   for   it   is   a    good    thing,  and    a 
man   in   my    profession     when    he    finds 
a   good    thing    should    push    it    along. 

Sincerely, 


•I 

no  such  place,"  but  if 
the  RUBBERSET 
family  sure  ought  to 
be  a  "one  hundred 
per  cent  candidate" 
for  a  harp  and  wings 
and  all  those  things! 


{Signed)  N.  G.   BETHEA 


The  above  is  No. 
14  of  a  series  of 
advertisements 
NOT  WRITTEN 
BY  OUR  AD 
MAN 


LATHER 
HAIR 
TOOTH 


TRADE     M  ABK 


PAI  NT 
VARNISH 


everi/  bristle  gripped  EVERLASTINGLY  in  hard  rubber! 


Ii> 


^ 
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KEYSTONE 

Where  Endurance  is  the  Test 

Amid  the  smoke,  fumes  and  grime  of  the  round- 
house and  train  shed  is  found  another  inferno  for 
steel.  Here  the  elements  are  aided  in  their  de- 
structive work  by  the  persistent  blasts  of  many  loco- 
motives. Conservation  of  railroad  property  demands 
the  use  of  steel  sheets  that  will  resist  ruinous  wear  and 
tear  to  the  highest  degree  possible  for  roofing,  siding, 
tanks,  flumes,  culverts  and  many  other  forms  of  con- 
struction. It  is  logical  that  the  engineering  forces  of 
great  railroads  ^^Qciiy  Keystone  Copper  Steel  Sheets.  These 
remarkable  sheets,  made  by  a  scientific  alloying  of  cop- 
per with  steel,  do  resist  rust,  and  give  long  and  satisfacto- 
ry service  under  extraordinary  conditions — saving  costly 
replacements  in  terminals  and  along  the  rights  of  way. 

The  Keystone  trade  mark  is  found  only  on  sheets  of  genuine  copper 
steel,  and  is  placed  there  for  your  protection.  These  sheets  excel 
for  every  use  to  which  sheet  metal  is  adapted.  Send  for  literature. 


Rust-Resisting  Copper  Steel 
Annlln     roofing  tin     R  1  r,  p  V 

A     \     \J   \J    X    X.    V^  Carefully  manofactured  In  ©very  de-  1    M       X       d       ^/      AV 

X  tail— grades  no  to  40  Doonds  coatinK. 


GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

hbi'OKoized  aa  the  standard  of  qaal- 
ity  »lnt,«  lhH4.  Apollo-Ketstonk 
UuIvaulzedHheetHareuneqnalodfor 
CulvertH,  Flameo,  Tanks,  ItooflnK. 
HiiliuK,  flpoutinitf  Oomlc«H  and  all 
(cirmH  of  ex  potted  Hheet  metal  work. 
Write  today  tor  oar  Apollo  booklet. 


SHEET   PRODUCTS 

Htove  and  Range  Sheets,  Special 
Hlioets  for  Stamping,  Automobile 
SheotK.Deep  Drawing  Sheets,  Klec- 
trical  Sheets,  Corrugated  Sheets, 
Show  Card  Stook,  Japanning  and 
Knameling  Stock,  Barrel  and  Ecg 
Stock,  Celling    Bheeti,  etc.,  etc. 


Manufactured  by  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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here  no  longer  than  eleven  months.  Lack 
of  fitting  food  wrecked  her  health.  She 
would  eat  plantains  but  not  all  tropical 
fruits.  She  would  nibble  no  part  of  a 
banana  save  the  inside  of  the  peel. 

Another  animal  that  the  zoo  would 
warmly  welcome  is  the  okapi,  a  "wonder- 
ful and  elusive"  giraffelike  beast  in- 
habiting the  densest  jungles  of  Central 
Africa.  Thus  far  there  has  been  only  one 
in  any  zoo,  and  we  are  told: 

It  was  caught  by  natives  in  a  pit  they 
had  dug  within  the  jungle  near  the  head- 
waters of  the  Kongo  in  Central  Africa.  A 
missionary  who  managed  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  animal  intrusted  it  to  the  wife 
of  a  Belgian  official  stationed  relatively 
near  by.  She  tended  it  for  months  and 
must  have  had  a  very  difficult  task  to  keep 
it  aUve,  especially  during  the  first  two 
weeks.  They  managed  to  convey  it  to  the 
Antwerp  zoo,  but  it  died  eight  weeks  later. 

No  white  man  has  ever  shot  an  okapi. 
The  first  entire  skin  of  the  creature  was 
obtained  only  nineteen  years  ago  by  Sir 
H.  H.  Johnston,  who  practically  discov- 
ered the  species,  altho  fragments  of 
an  unidentified  hide  had  been  seen  by 
earlier  explorers.  It  frequents  swamps 
thickly  overgrown  with  underbrush,  in  the 
most  dense,  gloomy  parts  of  the  primeval 
forest.  It  escapes  before  the  white  hunter 
can  discover  its  presence. 

The  okapi  is  notably  eccentric.  Almost, 
indeed,  a  survival  from  the  earliest  ages, 
it  is  related  to  an  extinct  mammal  of 
southern  Europe,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  affiliated  remotely  with  the  present- 
day  giraffe. 

As  to  its  form  the  okapi  suggests  the 
giraffe,  but  the  less  familiar  am'mal  has 
shorter  limbs  than  his  distant  cousin  and 
a  shorter  neck.  In  addition,  the  female 
okapi  carries  no  horns,  and  both  sexes  are 
distinguished  by  strange  coloring.  The 
average  height  at  the  shoulder  is  five  feet. 

The  sides  of  the  okapi 'a  face  are  dark 
brown  or  "puce,"  the  neck  and  most  of 
the  body  are  purplish;  the  upper  part  of 
the  fore  and  hind  legs  are  transversely 
barred  with  black  and  white;  the  lower 
part  of  the  limbs  is  mainly  white,  but 
there  are  black  rings  about  the  fetlock 
and  a  vertical  black  stripe  on  each  front 
leg  from  the  knee  to  the  fetlock.  A  pair 
of  dagger-shaped  horns  on  the  forehead 
of  the  male  okapi  are  covered,  except  the 
very  tips,  by  hide  and  hair. 

To  the  uninitiated  the  prices  which  must 
be  paid  to  secure  these  unusual  animals 
are  surprizing.  At  the  quotations  recently 
made  by  a  London  dealer  the  total  cost 
of  the  animals  desired  for  the  zoo  would 
be  about  $60,000.  The  price  of  the  okapi 
would  be,  we  learn,  whatever  he  might 
chance  to  cost,  probably  $10,000.  The 
gorilla's  price  would  depend  upon  his  ago, 
but  he  would  come  cheaper  than  the 
okapi.     Other  treasures  listed  are: 

A  pigmy  elephant  from  western  Africa. 
Less  difficult  to  capture  than  the  other 
species  named,  yet  so  rare  that  he  is  sought 
by  dealers  only  on  specific  orders.  Ho, 
too,  might  cost  $10,000. 

A  reticulated  giraffe,  whose  appearance 
suggests  a  brown  giraffe  wearing  a  fly-net  , 
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composed  of  white  cord,  so  peculiar  are 
his  markings;  $7,500. 

A  Uganda  giraffe — an  uncommon  variety 
from  the  region  west  of  British  East 
Africa;  $6,000  and  upward. 

A  white,  or  "square-mouthed,"  rhinoce- 
ros from  the  Upper  Nile,  described  as 
"among  the  rarest  of  existing  mammals" 
by  a  dealer  who  fixes  a  "reduced"  price  of 
$5,000  even  for  the  ordinary  black  rhinoc- 
eros. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  white 
rhinoceros,  so  called,  altho  different  in 
other  respects  from  the  more  familiar 
sort,  has  just  the  same  color.  But  the 
"white"  variety  becomes  apparently  of 
much  lighter  tint  whenever  his  hide  is 
coated  with  the  whitish  dust  of  the  soil 
in  that  part  of  Africa  where  he  abides. 

An  Indian  rhinoceros.  Larger  than 
the  African  species  and,  to  a  naturalist  at 
least,  more  interesting.  Is  j^robably  worth 
$5,000. 

A  takin — a  most  unusual  kind  of  goat 
from  Tibet,  land  of  mystery.  The  takin 
bears  the  suggestive  scientific  name  of 
"Budorcas  taxicolor,"  tho  one  can't  re- 
frain from  saying  that  he  isn't  black  and 
white.     Price,  $5,000. 

A  kudu  or  koodoo,  "king  o  •ixL'felopes." 
Gray-brown  with  white  stripes  and  crowned 
with  sturdy,  spiral  horns  four  feet  long. 
Quoted  at  $1,750. 

A  sable  antelope.  Rare,  beautiful,  and, 
of  coxirse,  black;  $900. 

A  markhor,  a  wild  goat  from  Kashmir 
and  the  Punjab,  India;  $500. 


LAWS  OF  THE  HERD  AND  FLOCK 


A 


ND  there's  never  a  law  of  God   or 
man 
Runs  north  of  fiftv-three." 


takes  no  account  of  the  laws  of  the  beasts 
and  birds,  which,  we  are  told,  are  just  as 
clearly  cut,  just  as  binding,  and  far  more 
closely  followed  and  enforced  than  are  those 
of  human  beings.  Regardless  of  geograph- 
ical limits,  on  the  earth,  in  the  air,  in  the 
waters,  the  group  spirit  among  animals  ex- 
presses itself  in  curious  similitude  to  the 
reasoned  rules  of  men,  who  are  apt  to  forget 
that  much  of  our  phrase-pompous  legality 
can  be  traced  back  to  elemental  instincts. 
Some  striking  comparisons  between  the 
laws  of  men  and  beasts  as  members  of  a 
group  rather  than  as  individuals  are  drawn 
by  George  R.  Belton  in  Rod  and  Gun  in 
Canada  (Woodstock,  Ont.).     He  says: 

Far  north  of  the  sway  of  man's  laws  the 
musk-ox  herd  obeys  the  law  that  the  herd 
obeyed  before  the  glacial  period.  When 
the  herd  are  attacked  bj'  an  enemy  they  fall 
into  a  hollow  square,  with  the  males  at  the 
outside  and  the  females  and  younger 
within.  Then  the  strongest  males  leave 
the  phalanx,  which  immediately  closes  its 
ranks  behind  him,  and  he  battles  to  the 
death  with  the  marauder.  Another  and 
another  male  goes  over  the  top  till  the 
enemy  is  beaten.  This  was  the  best  tactics 
when  the  herd  fought  with  the  enemy  it  met 
in  the  days  when  the  musk-ox  roamed  from 
France  to  Labradt)i-  over  a  laud  lately  cu\- 
ered  by  ice.  But  lo-day- -  the  law  of  the 
lierd  is  its  undoing  when  the  enemy  is  man, 
ruthless  man,  with  repeating  rifle.  The 
mTisk-ox  has  not  adapted  himself  to  his 
changed  conditions  as  brought  about  by 
adventurous  man;    like  any  creature  inca- 


pable of  change  he  is  as  good  as  dead  already 
unless  the  pity  of  better  men  enforces  his 
safety. 

Yet  in  this  very  law  of  the  musk-ox  herd 
can  be  seen  the  rightfully  lauded  law  of  the 
best  of  men,  which  makes  heroes  of  them 
when  the  ship  is  sinking  or  peril  dire  arises 
— and  the  cry  comes  "Save  the  women  and 
children."  Is.  there  not  a  mute  appeal  here 
for  the  best  of  men  to  save  the  vanishing 
herds  of  the  north? 

But  what  are  the  laws  of  the  herd  and 
flock  that  are  not  so  rooted  in  their  helpless 
nature  but  are  apparently,  like  the  defense 
of  the  musk-ox,  a  law  enforced  by  the  herd 
itself?  For  what  offenses  do  the  crows  put 
members  of  the  flock  to  death — as  any  out- 
of-doors  person  will  tell  you  often  occurs? 
Stealing  is  certainly  one  offense ;  disclosing 
the  whereabouts  of  the  flock  by  incautious 
noise  is  another;  while  all  observers  know 
that  a  wounded  member  of  almost  any  herd 
or  flock  is  instantly  killed — the  individual 
sacrificed  for  the  good  of  the  community. 
There  are  outlaw  wolves;  "lone  wolves" 
driven  off  from  their  f ello)\'s ;  outlaw  crows 
never  flying  with  the  flock,  but  often,  delib- 
erate! j'  betraying  them  to  their  arch  enemy, 
man.  What  have  they  done  that  the  pack 
or  the  flock  has  driven  them  out?  It 
might  be  a  revelation  equal  to  reading  the 
codes  of  Hammurabi  if  one  could  only  dis- 
cover the  laws  so  drastically  enforced  as 
those  that  run  north  of  fifty-three  and  rec- 
ognize no  boundary  lines  of  extradition 
elsewhere. 

In  the  cattle  at  the  barn  one  sees  that 
the  bulls  have  blunt  horns,  often  turned, 
outward  harmlessly,  while  the  cows  have 
straight  horns  and  sharp.  This  seems 
T\Tong;  I  believe  some  one  wrote  an  article 
touching  on  women's  rights  and  condemned 
the  Almighty  for  this  among  other  things. 
It  seems  a  pity  sometimes  that  some  of  these 
wise  ones  had  not  been  around  when  the 
world  was  made,  as  they  could  have  given 
a  few  pointers  to  the  Creator — if  j-ou  let 
them  tell  the  story.  But  any  old  hunter 
will  teU  you  that  the  law  of  the  herd  on  the 
great  wide  prairie  when  herds  are  there  put 
the  gregarious  herd  under  the  leadership  of 
the  strongest  bull  in  order  that  the  younger 
would  be  strong — and  stronger.  But  it  was 
not  intended  that  the  strongest  bull  should 
kill  the  weaker  ones;  when  they  fought  for 
mastery  they  killed  only  a  weak  one;  the 
next  in  strength  was  beaten  but  left  to  take 
the  place  of  the  leader  if  the  latter  were 
killed  in  leading  the  defense.  Only  when 
the  leader  was  no  longer  fit  to  head  the  herd 
was  he  driven  out  from  them  by  his  vic- 
torious young  supplanter — and  this  was 
right  by  all  the  laws  upon  which  depend 
the  future  of  the  race. 

But  are  all  the  laws  of  the  herd  and  flock 
merely  nature  getting  her  way  by  indirec- 
tion, as  wise  ones  now  say  she  always  does? 
I  heard  a  lecturer  once  say  that  nature 
placed  love  of  wife  and  home  in  the  world 
merely  to  induce  men  to  perpetuate  the 
race — or  words  not  so  out-of-doors  in  their 
crudeness  but  it  meant  that,  anyhow. 
Which  was  the  same  as  to  say  that  the 
Creator  thought  he  was  putting  one  over 
on  us  men  but  the  said  lecturer  showed  him 
up.  What  about  the  law  by  which  the 
robin  mates  for  life?  It  is  as  binding  as 
that  which  perpetuates  the  herd.  No  priest 
or  king  commands  it.  Does  the  lion  fear 
})ublic  oi)inion  that  he  is  true  to  the  lioness? 
is  the  male  tiger  afraid  of  jail  that  he  liuuls 
for  food  for  his  young?  Who  has  writteu 
it  that  the  swan  shall  die  for  his  cygnets,  or 
the  lark  leave  his  song  to  feed  his  helpless 
nestlings? 

It  is  not  strange  that  these  queries,  rcm- 
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MEN  who  want  style 
will  find  it  in  The 
Florsheim  Shoe.  What  you 
prefer  you  may  actually 
have — there  are  styles  in 
endless  variety  —  every 
model  a  specimen  of  ex- 
pert designing  and  work- 
manship. Florsheims  look 
goodbecause  they  aregood. 


Fenton  Labels 

There  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  usins 
Fenton  Labels  in  you  ■  business.  They  are 
made  better— they  st'ck  better— they  lool< 
better.  There  is  awider  variety  to  choose 
from.  Our  policy  includes  any  order 
regardless  of  its  size.  Our  service  is 
prompt.   Our  prices  are  right. 

Fenton  Seals 

Fenton  Seals  are  the  same  high  quality 
as  Fenton  Labels.  A  thousand  shapes — 
unlimited  variety — unsurpassed  color 
work— printed  on  the  toughest  paper. 
Send  us  your  order. 

FENTON  LABEL  COMPANY.  Inc. 
506-512  Race  Street       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  Substantial,  Mellow  Bread  and  Butter  Beverage 

of  the  Higher  Class.  With  a  Tang  and 

Smack  All  its  Own 


Enjoyed  by 

Eferyone 

ErciTwIiere 
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FORMERLY  KNOWN  AS  CHECONA  EVANS  ALE 

Furnishes  a  treat  for  all  the  senses  and  occasions* 
Adds  zest  to  a  meal  or  hasty  "  bite  " 

Progressive  Hotels.  Restaurants  anH  Dealer* 
C-  H.  EVANS  &  SONS       Estab.  1786       HUDSON,  N.  Y. 
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THE  motor  trucks  of  big 
businesses  are  bought 
only  after  they  have  been 
proved  successful  by  actual 
performance. 

Because  of  this,  users  of  single 
trucks  wisely  follow  the  choice 
of  natiotial  purchasers., 

Oldsmobile  Economy  Trucks, 
adaptable,  dependable,  speedy 
and  of  low  upkeep  and  operat- 
ing costs,  are  gaining  rapidly  in 
popularity  among  nationally 
known  firms. 

Some  reasons  for  this  are 
powerful  valve-in-head  motor, 
internal  gear  drive,  deep 
channel  section  frame,  35"x5" 
pneumatic  cord  tires  and 
complete  electrical  equipment. 

OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS 

LANSING.  MICHIGAN 
OSHAWA,  ONTARIO 
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iniscent  of  the  divine  problems  presented 
to  Job,  lead  the  writer  to  religious  consid- 
erations. He  says  that  a  spirit  even  akin 
to  worship  gropes  dimly  in  the  flock  and 
the  herd,  and  asks: 

What  leads  the  howling  monkey  to  bow 
and  howl  to  the  rising  sun?  Why  do  the 
birds  chorister  the  morning,  or  burst  forth 
with  joy  on  high  when  their  young  arc 
fed  and  happy?  Midst  the  shadowed 
aisles  of  the  forest  they  sing  praises  to  life 
if  not  to  its  Giver;  at  dawn  on  the  prairie 
they  follow  weird  ceremonies  grotesque  as 
the  religious  rites  of  our  fathers.  Perhaps 
at  least  some  of  their  inexorable  laws  are 
based  upon  something  not  so  far  removed 
from  that  feeling  which  we  have  regulated 
into  a  form  which  we  call  religion. 

They  have  their  good  and  bad  communi- 
ties. Why  is  this?  Not  only  are  wild 
species  fierce  or  gentle,  mean  or  kind,  but 
in  every  species  there  are  communities 
that  are  better  or  worse  than  others.  And 
the  spirit  of  the  band  is  distinct  from  that 
of  the  individuals  that  compose  it;  a  pack 
of  prairie -wolves,  made  up  of  cowardly 
sneaks,  becomes  at  times  a  mass  of  heroes 
ready  to  die  to  the  last  individual.  Men 
are  the  same;  I  have  seen  a  mob  howling 
for  the  blood  of  a  suspected  murderer,  and 
distinguished  among  its  leaders  men  who 
had  only  the  day  before  condemned  even 
legal  punishment.  As  individuals  they  were 
gentle  to  a  fault;  as  members  of  the  mob 
they  were  bloodthirsty  fiends.  The  so- 
called  "psychology  of  the  mob"  is  the  law 
of  the  herd  and  of  the  flock. 

Look  into  the  deep,  clear  water  and  you 
see  a  shoal  of  small  fishes;  perhaps  they 
extend  for  one  hundred  feet  in  length  and 
twenty  in  breadth  across  the  whole  group. 
They  are  going  west  slowly;  in  an  instant 
all  turn  south  and  dart  away  in  a  new  for- 
mation. As  individuals  they  could  not 
have  received  an  order  and  obeyed  it ;  they 
all  turned  at  once  on  a  common  impulse. 
Any  fisherman  will  tell  you  of  the  thought 
that  commands  the  flock,  just  as  any  hunter 
will  tell  you  of  the  herd  soul.  What  is  it? 
Herds  and  flocks,  and  mobs  and  communi- 
ties, have  a  spirit  apart  from  that  of  the 
individuals  that  compose  them.  The  mi- 
grating bird  is  not  the  same  individual  as 
the  bird  that  sang  in  your  apple- tree;  his 
very  voice  is  changed.  The  group  influ- 
ences the  spirit  of  the  individual  that  be- 
longs to  it  at  least  for  the  time  and  the  in- 
dividual changes  to  suit  the  character  of  the 
community,  which  is  not  the  sum  total  of 
the  characters  of  the  individuals  that  com- 
pose it.  And  it  is  so  with  men,  too.  I  feel 
the  character  of  a  city  as  soon  as  I  enter  it; 
just  as  old  hunters  feel  "safe"  or  cautious 
when  they  approach  the  lair  of  animals. 
So  does  nearly  every  one ;  they  do  not  rec- 
ognize the  feeling  but  they  have  it.  And 
just  as  the  old  hunter's  "hunch"  is  gener- 
ally right,  so  the  instinctive  feeling  cxprest 
by  a  community  on  a  visitor  is  usually  cor- 
rect as  a  general  judgment  upon  that  com- 
munity. This  is  why  some  men  can  mold 
a  group  ot  men  or  a  whole  city  to  their  will ; 
they  fall  in  with  its  spirit  or  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  I  have  hunted  with  men  who 
had  what  to  me  looked  like  an  uncanny 
knowledge  of  what  the  herd  was  going  to 
do,  or  where  it  now  was;  they  knew  them 
wore  more  of  the  flock  "over  yander"  and 
that  these  ones  would  "fly  the  way  they 
riz" — and  they  were  nearly  always  right. 
They  know  the  laws  of  the  herd  and  flook, 
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'T^HERE  is  nothing  tempor- 
ary  in  the  leadership  which 
Ajax  Cord  Tires  have  won.  It 
is  quality  leadership  earned 
through  merit;  a  natural  tribute 
to  the  longer  life,  the  better 
looks  and  the  surer  service 
built  into  Ajax  Cords. 

The  Cleated  Tread  of  the  Ajax 
Cord  is  an  assurance  of  security. 
Those  cleats  do  hold— just  like 
the  cleats  on  an  athlete's  shoes. 
And  that  indented  grip-spot  in 


the  center  of  each  cleat 
added  security  factor. 
Every  Ajax  Tire  has  Ajax 
Shoulders  of  Strength  —  those 
buttresses  of  pliant  rubber 
that  reinforce  the  tread.  They 
give  greater  strength  where  the 
strain  of  service  is  most  severe. 

The  Ajax  Sales  and  Service 
Depot  nearest  you  is  head- 
quarters for  Ajax  Cord  Tires, 
Ajax  Road  King  (fabric)  Tires, 
Ajax  Inner  Tubes  and  AjaxH.  Q. 
(High  Quality)  Tire  Accessories. 


AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc.,  NEW  YORK 

Factorifa:    Trenton,  N.  J.  Branches  in  Leading  Cities 


B 
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In  the  Modern  Kitchen 

Because  of  their  cleanly,  beautiful  silver-like 
appearance,  "Wear-Ever"  utensils  are  preferred 
,by  women  who  wish  their  kitchens  to  be  as  mod- 
ern and  attractive  as  the  other  rooms  of  the  home;. 

"  Wear  -  E  ver  *' 

Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils 

are  made  from'' hard,  thick  sheet  aluminum,^* without 
joints  or  seams. in  which  particles  of  food  can.  lodge. 
Cannot  chip  or-peel — are. pure  and  safe;. 

^^g^       Replace  utensils  that  w^ear- out     ^^j^, 
^^p7       with  utensils  that  "Wear-Ever'^    ^Sp7 

Look  forjhe  "Wear-Ever"  tradeimar^on  ihtlbollonfof  ]tach...uten»it 

The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co. 


DepartmentilO 


New  Kensington,  Pa. 


In  Cftnada,  "Wear'£ver"  u(en«iU  ace  made  by 
Northern  Aluminum  Company,  Ltd..  Toionio.  Ont. 
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to  the  extent  that  their  business  demanded, 
anyhow. 

Would  that  some  one  could  obtain  the 
knowledge  of  these  men  and  more  that 
could  be  learned  by  trained  observation. 
Not  to  bring  destruction  to  our  fellow 
creatures;  but  that  we  might  learn  the 
fundamentals  of  the  laws  of  our  own  being 
as  seen  in  their  projection  into  the  most 
primitive  sphere. 


SIXTY-MILE-PER-HOUR  ANTELOPE,  AS 
TIMED  BY  A  SPEEDOMETER 

FOR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
science  a  speedometer  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  "speed  demons  of  the  desert," 
by  Roy  Chapman  Andrews,  who  has  just 
returned  from  his  second  Asiatic  expedi- 
tion with  a  great  number  of  specimens  for 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. It  was  while  he  was  on  an  automo- 
bile trip  into  the  desert  of  Gobi  in  Mon- 
golia that  his  party  came  upon  the  antelope 
herd  which  furnished  the  statistics  he 
gives.  According  to  his  account  in  the 
New  York  Sun: 

There  were  one  thousand  antelope  in 
the  first  herd  we  saw.  At  a  distance  they 
looked  like  a  yellow  cloud  against  a  hill. 
They  had  the  habit,  common  to  antelope 
the  world  over,  of  circling  in  front  of  the 
pursuer  when  chased.  We  just  went  as 
fast  as  we  could  go  in  our  cars  and  then 
began  to  shoot.  You  soon  get  tired  of 
such  sport,  for  the  antelope,  with  his 
circling  habit,  has  no  chance  against  an 
automobile.  It  was  better  sport  to  ascer- 
tain just  how  fast  one  of  these  animals 
can  run. 

This  the  writer  could  do,  because  he  had 
a  speedometer,  and  the  results  are  given, 
in  his  own  words,  in  the  New  York  Tribune: 

They  ran  so  fast  that  we  could  not  see 
their  legs,  any  more  than  you  can  see  the 
blades  of  an  electric  fan.  We  found  they 
would  leg  it  at  sixty  miles  an  hour  for 
about  two  miles,  and  then  slow  down  to 
forty  or  fifty.  We  chased  an  antelope  one 
day  for  twenty  minutes  at  an  average  rate 
of  forty  miles  an  hour,  and  then  he  quit 
because  he  was  so  darned  surprized  that 
anything  on  earth  could  keep  up  with  him. 
When  we  reached  him  he  was  squatting 
flat  on  the  sand  waiting,  not  winded  a 
particle. 

The  antelope's  speed  is  its  only  protection 
from  wolves  in  the  open  plains,  so  it  can 
run  practically  from  the  moment  it  is 
born.  We  found  a  baby  one  day  that 
could  not  have  been  more  than  two  hours 
old.  When  it  saw  me  it  snapt  off  like  a 
shot.  I  jumped  on  a  horse  and  pursued. 
It  was  a  bit  wabbly  at  first,  but.  finally 
got  control  of  its  legs,  and  I  never  did 
overtake  it. 

On  another  day  a  wolf  which  was  trying 
to  get  at  a  herd  of  antelope  chased  along 
on  one  side  of  the  car  for  six  miles  while  the 
antelope  were  trying  to  circle  on  the  other. 
When  the  exasperated  wolf  tried  to  climb 
aboard  the  motor  a  bullet  bfoke  its  back, 
but  it  kept  on  climbing  until  shot  again. 

Mr.  Andrews  describes  Urga  as  the  most 
interesting  city  he  has  seen.  It  is  a  great 
fur  market,  just  being  discovered  by 
American  merchants. 


About  V-K  Water 
Supply  Systems 


The  more  valuable  a  water  system  is,  the  more  important 
it  becomes  that  the  owner  should  call  in  a  competent  plumber 
for  consultation  about  its  installation  and  operation. 

Soft  water,  both  hot  and  cold,  is  invaluable  for  inside  use 
in  the  laundry,  bath  and  kitchen ;  cold  drinking  water  direct 
from  the  well  as  well  as  water  under  strong  pressure  for 
sprinkling  and  fire  protection  are  necessary  for  out-of-doors 
uses.  Vaile-Kimes  Systems  can  be  installed  to  supply  all 
three  kinds  of  water  from  one  plant. 

No  new  home  should  be  planned,  no  old  home  should  be 
remodelled  without  first  learning  all  there  is  to  know  about 
the  water  supply.  Its  reward  in  luxuries  and  health  are 
beyond  reckoning. 

Therefore  we  always  say,  "See  you  plumber."  Install  the 
V-K  System  right  and  your  comfort  will  begin  immediately. 


k*.V.\itat;i>-iUJJK'^VA-i<>tat7>Mi 


ELECTRIC,  GASOLINE  OR  KEROSENE 

Average  operating  cost  one  cent  a  day 

These  systems  are  absolutely  without  a  rival.  They  have 
essential,  exclusive,  patented  features  which  make  them 
trouble  proof,  dependable  and  economical.  None  other  can 
use  the  patented  V-K  Koltap,  which  brings  cold  water  direct 
from  the  well  without  passing  through  the  tank,  nor  the 
V-K  self-priming  pump  that  starts  on  the  first  stroke  and 
never  clogs,  nor  the  V-K  patented  wiper  that  keeps  water 
from  the  oil  chamber,  nor  the  special  V-K  clutch-type 
motor,  nor  the  V-K  oil  distribut  ng  device,  nor  the  V-K 
automatic  self-starting  and  self-stopping  switch. 

These  features  are  the  product  of  fifty  years'  pump  build- 
ing. No  matter  what  electric  lighting  system  you  install, 
be  sure  to  buy  a  V-K  Water  Supply  System  for  best  results. 

Ask  your  plumber  or  jobber  in  plum.bing  supplies  today 
about  V-K  Water  Supply  Systems. 

THE  VAILE-KIMES  COMPANY 

Dwt.D320  DAYTON,    OHIO 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  domestic  water  supply  systems  in  America 


^  en<i""^ll»r^tliisI^T^ 


The  Vaile-Kimes  Co.,  Dept.  D-320,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  a  copy  of  your 
>    book,  "The  Modern  Way,"  which  tells   about    V-K   Water   Supply 
Systems. 

Name 


Address . 
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THE  UPHOLSTERY  OE  QUALITY 


After  many  years  of  scien- 
■^^  tific  research  and  experi- 
ment, Chase  Leatherwove  was 
produced  to  fill  a  much  needed 
want  —  an  appropriate  and 
practical  material  for  uphol- 
stery purposes. 

For  Motor  Car, 
Furniture,  Car- 
riage and  Boat 
Upholstery. 

Characteristics  not  found  else- 
where have  been  given  to 
Chase  Leatherwove  by  special 
processes.  It  is  the  better 
upholstery  material  of  today — 
durable  —  especially  tough 
though  pliable  —  distinctive 
and  rich  in  appearance ;  water 
proof  ;  easily  cleansed;  sani- 
tary;  economical. 

Re -upholster  with  Chase 
Leatherwove.  An  inex- 
pensive amount  of  Chase 
Leatherwove  will  do  won- 
ders and  the  results  will 
please  you. 

Like  several  other  nationally 
known  products  bearing  the 
"Chase"  trade -mark,  Chase 
Leatheru'ove  is  strictly  a  high- 
quality,  reliable  and  honest 
production  —  backed  by  our 
reputation  gained  through 
seventy-three  years  of  manu- 
facturing leadership. 

Samples  of  this  Better  Up- 
holstery material  on  request. 
Always  demand  Chase 
l^atfierivo-vev/htrx  consider- 
ing^ upholstery. 


L.  C.  CHASE  &  CO.,  BOSTON 

NEW  YORK  DETROIT 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO 

Leaden  in  Manufacturing. 

Since  ]S't7       .^  . 
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REVIEWS  -OF -NEW-BOOKS 


PESSIMISM  OVER  THE  VERSAILLES  PEACE 


THE  man  who  helped  guide  the  des- 
tinies of  Russia  in  the  time  before  her 
entrance  into  the  war  is  strangely  enough 
an  Irishman,  Dr.  E.  J.  DUlon,  who  now 
despairs  of  the  Versailles  Peace.  As  the 
adviser  of  Count  Witte,  his  schooling  was 
in  the  old  diplomacy.  His  book  on  "The 
Eclipse  of  Russia"  was  a  prelude,  perhaps, 
to  his  pessimism  in  this.  As  a  publicist,  he 
has  dealt  widely  with  questions  of  Russia 
and  the  nearer  East.  He  also  in  1916, 
dealt  with  the  question  "Why  Italy  Went 
to  War." 

There  is  reason  neither  for  withholding 
from  Dr.  Dillon  credit  for  the  sincerity 
and  detachment  which  he  professes,  nor 
for  failing  to  recognize  the  very  human 
hmitations  which  bound  them.  From 
"The  Inside  Story  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence" (Harper  &  Brothers)  the  reader 
takes  away  the  impression  of  a  stubborn 
and  somewhat  sour  honesty,  and  also  of  a 
vacillating  bias  that  the  author  intended  as 
little  as  he  suspected.  A  ripe  scholarship, 
a  keen  observation,  an  adequate  sweep, 
but^t  is  impossible  to  avoid  its  conclu- 
vsion — a   decidedly   Jaundiced   personaUty. 

Dr.  Dillon  finds  an  analogy  between  the 
Paris  which  was  the  setting  of  the  Peace 
Conference  and  the  Vienna  that  witnessed 
the  gathering  of  the  nations  in  the  winter 
of  1814-15  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon. 
In  both  cities  a  riot  ofjextravagance.  The 
Vienna  of  CongresiS  days  was  transformed 
into  a  paradise  of  delights  by  a  brilliant 
court  which  pushed  hospitality  to  the 
point  of  lavishness.  Every  day  the  Em- 
peror's table  cost  fifty  thousand  gulden — 
every  Congress  day  cost  him  ten  times  that 
sum.  Balls,  banquets,  theatricals,  mili- 
tary reviews,  followed  one  another  in  dizzy 
succession.  The  Paris  of  1919,  tho  demo- 
cratic, was  even  more  extravagant.  The 
chiefs  of  the  peace  armies  resided  in 
sumptuous  hotels,  flooded  after  sundown 
with  dazzling  light,  and  filled  by  day  with 
the  buzz  of  idle  chatter,  the  banging  of 
doors,  and  the  ringing  of  bells.  Music  and 
dancing  enlivened  the  inmates  when  the 
day's  toil  was  over  and  time  had  to  be  killed. 
In  the  matter  of  expense  ten  thousand 
tables  were  nightly  imitating  the  table  of 
the  Austrian  p]mperor.  Dr.  Dillon  quotes 
from  the  Socialist  French  newspaper 
UHumanite  an  account  of  a  dinner  in  a 
restaurant  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the 
guests  sitting  so  close  to  one  another  that 
they  could  not  move  their  elbows,  yet 
constantly  making  room  for  more,  and  all, 
without  question,  paying  the  bills  which 
were  presented.  "And  what  bills!  The 
hors  d'oeuvres,  20  francs;  fish,  90  francs; 
a  chicken,  150  francs;  three  cigars,  45 
francs.  The  repast  came  to  250  francs  a 
person  at  tho  very  lowest." 

Far  more  significant  is  another  point 
of  the  suggested  analogy.  In  tho  Vienna 
C'ongress  a  relatively  new  Power  took 
part,  introducing  a  jarring  note.  Russia 
was  a  newcomer,  hardly  yet  recognized  as 
European.  Czar  Alexander  f.  was  an 
ideahst  aiming,  not  so  much  at  an  (jxpedient 
y)eace  with  tho  vanquished  en(miy  as  at 
complete  world  reform,  tho  abolition  of 
future  wars  and  the  permanent  welfare  of 
mankind.  Putting  spokes  in  everybody's 
wheel,  comporting  hims(>lf  as  tho  autocrat 
of  tho  Congress,  ho  was  tho  terror  of  tho 
Vienna  delegates.     The  other  personages, 


Metternich  in  particular,  were  greatly 
disturbed  by  his  presence.  They  called 
him  a  marplot,  who  could  not  and  would 
not  enter  into  the.  spirit  of  their  game,  but 
they  dared  not  offend  him.  Without 
his  brave  troops  they  could  not  have  been 
victorious,  and  they  did  not  know  how  soon 
they  would  need  him  again,  for  he  repre- 
sented a  numerous  and  powerful  people 
whose  economic  and  miUtary  resources 
promised  it  in  time  the  hegemony  of  the 
world.  So,  while  they  heartily  dishked 
the  chief  of  this  great  new  country,  they 
also  feared  him,  and,  therefore,  humored 
him. 

Also  in  certain  trivial  details  Dr.  Dillon 
finds  the  likeness  between  the  two  great 
peace  assemblies  remarkable.  "For  ex- 
ample, Lord  Castlereagh,  who  represented 
England  at  Vienna,  had  to  return  to  London 
to  meet  Parliament,  thus  inconveniencing 
the  august  assembly,  as  Mr.  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  were  obhged  to  quit 
Paris  with  like  effect.  Before  Castlereagh 
left  the  scene  of  his  labors,  uncharitable 
judgments  were  passed  on  him  for  allow- 
ing home  interests  to  predominate  over 
his  international  activities.  The  des- 
tinies of  Poland  and  Germany,  which  were 
then  about  to  become  a  confederation, 
occupied  the  forefront  of  interest  at  the 
Congress  as  they  did  at  the  Conference." 
In  both  cities  the  same  justified  outcry  at 
the  high  cost  of  living.  "Every  article," 
wrote  the  Comte  de  la  Garde,  one  of  the 
chroniclers  of  the  Vienna  Congress,  "but 
more  especially  fuel,  rose  to  incredible 
heights.  The  Austrian  Government  found 
it  necessary,  in  consequence,  to  allow  all  its 
officials  supplements  to  their  salaries  and 
indemnities." 

In  not  altogether  an  amiable  light  Dr. 
Dillon  has  presented  the  great  figures  of 
the  Paris  Conference.  Lloyd  George, 
"guided  by  no  sound  knowledge  and 
devoid  of  the  ballast  of  principle,  was 
tossed  and  driven  hither  and  thither  like  a 
wreck  on  the  ocean."  In  the  larger 
affairs  of  nations  his  ignorance  was  sur- 
prizing. He  was  astonished  to  learn  that 
the  war-making  power  of  the  United 
States  is  invested  in  Congress.  "What! 
You  mean  to  teU  me  that  the  P*resident  can 
not  declare  war.  I  never  heard  that 
before."  Later,  when  questions  of  national 
ambitions  were  being  discust,  he  asked: 
"What  is  the  place  Roumania  is  so  anxious 
to  get?"  meaning  Transylvania.  Often  ho 
bowed  to  the  greater  force  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
resolve.  In  other  words,  according  to  Dr. 
Dillon,  the  first  British  delegate,  "essen- 
tially a  man  of  expedients  and  shifts,"  was 
incapable  of  measuring  more  than  an  arc  of 
the  political  circle  at  a  time.  A  compre- 
hensive survey  of  a  complicated  situation 
was  beyond  his  reach.  He  relied  upon 
imagination  and  intuition  as  substitutes 
for  precise  knowledge  and  technical  skill. 

To  Clemenceau  Dr.  Dillon  concedes 
force,  but  force  harsh  and  selfish.  Pulling 
down  has  ever  been  his  delight.  He  can 
boast  that  ho  has  overthrown  eighteen 
cabinets,  or  nineteen,  including  his  own. 
But  he  was  unquestionably  the  right  man 
to  carry  on  the  war.  His  faith  in  the 
eventual  victory  was  unwavering;  he 
never  doubled,  never  flagged,  never  was 
intimidated  or  wheedled.  Once,  during 
the  armistice,  when  Marshal  Foch  exprest 
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With    the  PHILCO   Slotted    Retainer  ^ 


The  Philcn 

Slotted  Retairer 

holds  the  aclivp 

material   on    the 

plates 


T'Ae  gran/  shipyards  at  Hog  Island,  Philadelphia,  are  convincing  evidence  of  "Diamond  Construction  for  Strength.  " 

An  Automobile  Starting  Battery  Guaranteed  for  Two  Years ! 


A  GUARANTEE  is  the  meas- 
ure of  a  manufacturer's 
faith  in  his  battery — based  on 
past  performance.  If  he  guaran- 
tees his  battery  for  only  ninety 
days  or  six  months  or  a  year,  he 
is  probably  sure  that  it  will  last 
that  long.  But  beyond  the  period 
of  the  guarantee  he  is  asking  you 
to  take  a  risk  which  he  is  not 
willing  to  take  himself.  It  is  un- 
businesslike for  you  to  take  such 
a  risk  when  you  can  buy  a 


n 


Philadelphia  Diamond  Grid  Battery 
that  is  guaranteed  for  two  years. 

It  may  seem  remarkable  in  view  of  the 
customary  short  time  guarantees,  that 
only  one  manufacturer  of  national  im- 
portance is  able  to  guarantee  his  bat- 
tery for  two  years.  But  there  is  only 
one  battery  that  contains  the  exclusive 
engineering  features  which  make  such 
a  guarantee  possible — The  Philadel- 
phia Battery  with  the  Diamond  Grid 
and  the  Philco  Retainer. 

The  Diamond  Grid  is  the  framework 
on  which  each  of  the  plates  is  formed. 
Its  diamond  construction  is  similar  to 
the  diamond  construction  used  on  the 
ways  and  cranes  on  Hog  Island,  and 
in  most  other  strong  structures.  In 
your  battery  the  Diamond  Grid  means 
strong  plates,  gnd  is  your  insurance 
against  plate  trouble. 
The  Philco  Retainer  is  a  sheet  of  hard 
rubber  closely  perforated  with  long 
narrow  slots.  A  Retainer  is  placed  flat 
against  the  active  material  on  each  side 
of  each  positive  plate.  In  any  battery 
the  positive  active  material  tends  to 
slough  off  as  the  battery  grows  older. 
The  slots  in  the  Philco  Retainer  are  so 
narrow  that  the  material  cannot  readily 
pass  through  them  and  the  inevitable 
result  is  greatly  prolonged  battery  life. 


THE  Philadelphia  Diamond 
Grid  Battery  with  the  Philco 
Slotted  Retainer  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  ordinary  battery 
that  the  cord  tire  bears  to  the 
fabric  tire.  Like  the  cord  tire,  its 
advantage  lies  not  only  in  its  long- 
er life  but  equally  in  its  greater 
reliability  during  that  life. 

There  is  a  Philadelphia  Service  Station 
near  you  fully  equipped  and  competent 
to  give  you  excellent  service  on  your 
battery,  no  matter  what  its  make. 
There  you  may  buy  a  Philadelphia 
Diamond  Grid  Battery  with  the  Philco 
Slotted  Retainer,  guaranteed  for  two 
years.  Without  the  Retainer,  the 
battery  is  guaranteed  for  eighteen 
months  and  is  somewhat  lower  in  price. 
Both  batteries  are  shipped  by  the 
"Dry  Seal"  method  (patented)  which 
not  only  assures  you  of  a  fresh  bat- 
tery, but  also  prevents  both  sul- 
phation  during  storage  and  overheat- 
ing when  the  acid  is  poured  in. 

Philadelphia  Storage  Battery  Co. 

Ontario  and  C  Streets  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  "CORD  TIRE"  BATTERY 
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Golden  Rule 

is  not  only  good  ethics 

—it  is  good  business'^ 


Yi 


'ES  SIR!  Success  in  our  line  isn't  some- 
thing we  can  grab — we  must  build  it. 
We  aim  to  prosper  right  here  in  this 
community  of  people  who  drive  motor  cars.  We 
need  their  good  will.  That's  why  we  can't  afford 
to  try  to  *  unload'  a  new  battery  onto  any 
man  who  comes  in  here  with  a  lame  one.  No 
Sir!  By  giving  our  patrons  exactly  the  kind  of 
service  they  would  want  if  they  could  know 
batteries  inside  and  out  as  we  do,  we  build  up 
their  good  will." 

'  'No  need  to  assume  that  your  battery  is  worn  out 
just  because  it  has  begun  to  fail.  Just  a  few  min- 
utes, please,  while  I  open  it  up.  There  you  are 
Sir.  You  can  see  for  yourself  how  the  plates 
look.  They're  the  vital  parts  and  they're  sound 
enough  to  warrant  a  repair  and  make  your  bill 
an  economical  investment  for  you.  We'll  golahead 
and  make  your  battery  as  energetic  as  ever.  And 
we'll  insist  on  just  one  thing — on  giving  you  an 
adjustment  guarantee  of  eight  months*  more 
battery  vigor.' 


)> 


"The  day  will  finally  come  when  you  will  know 
that  your  old  battery  has  lasted  just  as  long  as  the 
best  skill  and  good  intent  can  make  it  last.  Then, 
and  not  before,  we'll  gladly  sell  you  our  USL 
Battery — the  one  with  the  durable  Machine- 
Pasted  Plates,  which  comes  from  the  factory 
'Dry  Charged'  so  that  you  get  it  factory-new." 

U.  S.  Light  &  Heat  Corporation,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

FRFF    ^^''  ^O^cent    Battery    Book   that  answers 

r  IxI^Ctf  every  battery  question,  it's  a  book  you  can't 

fifford  to  be  tvithout  if  you  own  or  drive  an  automobile. 

TftADt    /'  '■'  free  if  you  tnrntion  the  make  and  model  of  your  car* 
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his  displeasure  that  the  Premier  should 
have  issued  orders  to  troops  under  his 
command  without  first  consulting  him,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  dismissing  the  Marshal 
and  appointing  General  P6tain  to  succeed 
him.  Right  and  left  he  wounded  pride. 
To  a  group  of  French  experts  who  have  been 
invited  to  give  the  Conference  their  views 
about  the  revictuaUng  of  Hungary  his 
greeting  was:  "Get  out,  all  of  you.  You 
are  not  wanted  here."  His  acquaintance 
with  international  politics,  while  superior 
to  that  of  Lloyd  George,  is  still  very 
slender.  Yet  his  program  at  the  Confer- 
ence was  simple  and  coherent.  France, 
protected  for  all  time  from  the  danger  of 
invasion,  was  to  take  Germany's  leading 
position  in  the  world.  Toward  that  end  he 
left  nothing  undone.  Against  Mr.  Wilson 
he  maneuvered  to  the  extent  which  his 
adviser,  Andre  Tardieu,  deemed  safe,  and 
one  of  his  most  daring  speculations  was 
on  the  President's  journey  to  the  States, 
during  which  Mr.  Clemenceau  and  his 
colleagues  hoped  to  work  on  their  own  lines 
and  to  present  Mr.  Wilson  with  the  deci- 
sions ready  for  ratification  on  his  return. 
Yet  in  such  matters  as  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  acquisition  of  new  colonies 
he  was  always  sane,  far-seeing,  and  ready 
to  compromise.  "We  don't  want  protest- 
ing deputies  in  the  French  Parliament," 
he  said. 

President  Wilson,  Dr.  Dillon  holds, 
standing  for  an  ideal  Europe,  was  abso- 
lutely without  a  clear  mental  picture  of 
the  concrete  Europe  out  of  which  it  was 
to  be  fashioned.  He  spoke,  and  fain  would 
have  acted,  as  tho  the  old  continent  were 
like  a  thinly  inhabited  territory  of  North 
America  fifty  years  ago,  unencumbered 
by  awkward  survivals  of  the  past,  and 
capable  of  receiving  any  impress.  He 
seemingly  took  no  account  of  its  history, 
its  peoples,  or  their  interests  and  strivings. 
What  he  took  to  Europe  from  America 
was  an  abstract  idea,  old  and  European, 
and  at  first  his  foreign  colleagues  treated 
it  as  such.  Some  of  them  had  actually 
sneered  at  it,  others  had  damned  it  with 
faint  praise,  and  now  all  of  them  honestly 
strove  to  save  thtir  own  countries'  vital 
interests  from  its  disruptive  action  while 
helping  to  apply  it  to  their  neighbors. 
Thus  Britain,  who  at  that  timd  had  no 
territorial  claims  to  put  forward,  had  her 
sea-doctrine  to  uphold,  and  she  upheld  it 
resolutely.  Before  he  reached  Europe  the 
President  was  notified  in  plain  terms  that 
bis  theory  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
would  neither  be  entertained  nor  discust. 
Therefore,  he  r.handoned  it  without  protest, 
and  it  was  explained  away  as  a  journalis- 
tic misconception.  That  first  toll  spelled 
failure  to  his  entire  scheme.  One  of  the 
fourteen  commandments  had  been  lopped 
off.  The  mystic  thirteen  remained.  But 
soon  another  went  by  the  board.  Then 
there  were  twelve.  And  gradually  the 
number  dwindled.  It  was  the  case  of  the 
"ten  little  niggers  who  went  out  to  dine." 

Lloyd  George  was  misty  as  regards 
Transylvania.  Thd  President,  according 
to  a  story  which  Dr.  Dillon  tells  without 
vouching  for  if,  \v;is.  about  Corsica,  vague 
to  the  point  of  gullibility.  Following  tlie 
tale,  soon  after  the  arrival  in  Europe  ho 
received  a  long  tnomorandtim  about  Cor- 
sica recounting  the  lustory,  needs,  and 
aspirations  of  the  people  as  well  as  tho 
various  attempts  thoy  liad  made  to  r«>gain 
their  indepoudcuco,  and  requesting  him  to 
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E  CAUSE  Science  was  able  to 
bring  the  application  of  power 
a  few  degrees  closer  to  ultimate 
efficiency— because  engineering  skill  and 
large  resources  attained  new  standards  of 
accurate  production— the  name"Torbensen" 
has  acquired  a  significance  in  the  automotive 
industry  which  is  expressed  in  the  phrase 

Largest  Builder 

in  the  World  of 

Rear  Axles  for 

Motor  Trucks 
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Tor  Big  Trucks— 
but  Not  Cheap  Ones 

For  heavy-duty  trucks,  to  be  sold  on  performance, 
not  price,  engineers  find  it  pays  to  specify  the 
husky  Wisconsin  5x6. 

For  power-service  of  superlative  dependability, 
the  higher  price  of  this  great  engine  proves  a  wise 
investment,  showing  an  ultimate  economy  to  truck 
manufacturer,  dealer  and  user.  Shipped  ready 
to  run. 

Write  for  Specifications 

WISCONSIN  MOTOR  MFG.  CO. 
Station  A,  Dept.  350  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


DISTRIBUTORS  : 
NEW  TORR  RRA.\CH  :  T.  M.  Fennpr.  Factory  Representative,  21  Park  Row 

Neff  Tork,  N,  T. 
CALIFORNIA  UISTRIBITOR  :  Earl  P.  fooper  Co..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
NORTinVEST  UISTRIBITOR  :  Ctaandler-Uiinlap  Co.,  Seattle.  Wash. 
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W.L.OOUGLAS 
PEGGING   SHOES^ 


YEARS  OF 
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W.L.  DOUGLAS  WAS  PERMITTED 
TO  ATTEN  D  SCHOOL  FOR    SHORT 
PERIODS     DURING     THE     WINTER 
MONTHS         WHEN        THERE       WERE 
SLACK   SPELLS    IN    THE    WORK 
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OCCASIONALLY  HE  HAD  TO  FACE 

PUNISHMENT      FOR     TARDINESS 

BECAUSE     HE     WAS     KEPT    AT    THE 

WORK    BENCH    PECGINQ    SHOES 

UNTILTHE    LAST   MINUTE 


GEOAM 

MANUFACTURINO 


FOR 

MEN 

AND 

WOMEN 


WLiMmOLAS 


BOYS' 
SHOES 
$4.50 
$5.00 
$5.50 


"TJfir  SHOJiStHAT  HOLDS  ITS  SHAPE  " 

%j.oo    $3.00  ^^$900  g^$iooo  SHOES 

W.  L  Douglas  shoes  are  sold  through  107  of  our  own  stores  direct  to  the  wearer  at  one 
profit.  Ail  middlemen's  and  manufacturing  profits  are  eliminated.  W.L. Douglas  $9-00 
and  $10.00  shoes  are  absolutely  the  best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  tlys  country. 
W  L  Douglas  name  and  the  retail  price  stamped  on  the  bottom  guarantees  the  best 
shoes  in  style,  comfort  and  service  that  can  be  produced  for  the  price. 
O tamping  the  price  on  every  pair  of  shoes  'T^he  quality  of  W.  L.  Douglas  product  is 
^^    as  a  protection  against  high  prices  and         ■*•    guaranteed  by  more  than  40  years  expe- 


unreasonable  profits  is  only  one  example 
of  the  constant  endeavor  of  W,  L.  Doug- 
las to  protect  his  customers.  W.  L. 
Douglas  name  on  shoes  is  his  pledge  that 
they  are  the  best  in  materials,  work- 
manship and  style  possible  to  produce  at 
the  price.  Into  every  pair  go  the  results 
of  sixty-seven  years  experience  in 
making  shoes,  dating  back  to  the  time 
when  W.  L>.  Douglas  was  a  lad  of  seven, 
pegging  shoes. 


rience  in  making  hne  shoes.  The  smart  styles 
are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of 
America.  They  are  made  in  a  well-equipped 
factory  at  Brockton,  Mass.,  by  the  highest 
paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  experienced  men,  all  work- 
ing with  an  honest  determination  to  make 
the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can 
buy.  The  retail  prices  are  the  same  every- 
where. They  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco 
than  they  do  in  New  York. 


W.L..  I)oiiKlittiMh<>(>iinrcfor«aleltyovcrU04>Uiih<>e<lcitl<'rHl>oiii<l<-a<>iiro\vniitore«. 
Ifyoiir  loc-iil  <l<-)tler  Ciiiiiiot  ■■■|>|>I.V  you,  l:ike  ii<><>th<-r  niuKu.  Order  direct  from 
the  r»ct»ry.     Neiid  for  booklet  tellins  liaitv  to  order  >lioeiii  l>y  mull,  po«tu|cv  I'rec. 

CAUTION. — Insist  upon  havinfir  "W.Ii.Douu-    /,  /  yV  /9  PreBldcnt 

las  BhooB.     The  name  and  price  Is  plainly  £/f/f^fA_^_^         f\t  /W.L.  DOUGLAS  SHOE  CO. 
Btamperl  on  Iho  solo.     If  It  has  been  fhanKCd  A/*<CJo2C7^'Z^>9^^2^         161  Bpark  Street. 
or  mutUatel,  BEWARE  OF  FRAUD.  '  /J  BROCKTON,  MASS. 
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employ  his  good  offices  at  the  Conference 
to  obtain  for  them  complete  autonomy.  To 
this  a  reply  is  said  to  have  been  sent  to  the 
effect  that  the  President  "is  persuaded 
that  this  question  will  form  the  subject 
of  a  thorough  examination  by  the  com- 
petent authorities  of  the  Conference." 
"Corsica,"  exclaims  Dr.  Dillon,  "the 
birthplace  of  Napoleon,  and  as  much  an 
integral  part  of  France  as  the  Isle  of  Man 
is  of  England,  seeldng  to  slacken  the  ties 
that  link  it  to  the  Republic  and  receiving 
a  promise  that  the  matter  would  be  care- 
fully considered  by  the  delegates  sounds 
more  like  a  mystification  than  a  sober 
statement  of  fact.  The  story  was  sent  to 
the  newspapers  for  publication,  but  the 
censor  very  wisely  struck  it  out." 

Of  the  two  Italian  plenipotentiaries  dur- 
ing the  first  five  months  Orlando  was  the 
most  supple  and  Sonnino  the  most  inflexible. 
The  former  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
figures  among  the  delegates.  He  might 
have  done  far  more  for  his  country  had  he 
been  able  to  use  his  native  language  in  the 
conclave.  He  displayed  resoui'cefulness, 
humor,  a  historic  sense,  and  the  gil't  of 
molding  the  wills  of  men.  One  of  the 
many  sayings  attributed  to  him  during  the 
Conference  turned  upon  the  quarrels  of 
some  of  the  smaller  peoples  among  them- 
selves. "They  are,"  the  Premier  said, 
"like  a  lot  of  hens  being  held  hy  the  feet 
and  carried  to  market.  Altho  all  doomed 
to  the  same  fate,  thej^  contrive  to  fight 
one  another  while  awaiting  it." 

The  Greek,  Venizelos,  was  a  fixt  star  in 
the  firmament,  whose  light  burned  brightly 
through  every  rift  in  the  clouds,  and  who 
astonished  friends  and  opponents  by  his 
moderation  and  his  masterly  presentation 
of  his  case.  His  most  critical  hour,  which 
lasted  for  months,  struck  when  he  found 
himself  struggling  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  was  for  refusing  the 
coast  of  Thrace  to  Greece  and  giving  it  to 
Bulgaria.  "The  Ulj'sses  of  the  Confer- 
ence," Dr.  Dillon  calls  Venizelos.  "He  is 
a  past-master  in  practical  psychology."  As 
soon  as  President  Wilson  arrived  in  Europe 
Venizelos  hastened  to  call  on  him.  To  the 
surprize  of  many  the  two  remained  a  long 
time  closeted  together.  ' '  Whatever  did  you 
talk  about?  "  asked  a  colleague  of  the  Greek 
Premier.  "How  did  you  keep  Wilson 
interested  in  your  national  claims  all  the 
time?"  "Oh,"  replied  Venizelos,  "I  dis- 
posed of  our  claims  quickly  enough.  A 
matter  of  two  minutes,  not  more.  I  asked 
him  to  dispense  me  from  taking  up  his 
time  with  such  complicated  issues  which  he 
and  his  colleagues  would  have  ample  time 
for  studying.  The  rest  of  the  time  I  was 
getting  him  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  his 
familiarity  with  the  League  of  Nations. 
And  he  was  good  enough  to  enumerate 
the  reasons  why  it  should  be  realized,  and 
the  way  in  which  it  must  be  worked.  I 
was  greatly  imprest  by  what  he  said." 

It  is  the  frank  note  of  depressing  pes- 
simism that  Dr.  Dillon  strikes  in  his  final 
summing  up.  "Whatever  the  tests  one 
applies  to  the  work  of  the  Conference,"  ho 
says,  "ethical,  social,  or  political,  they 
n^veal  it  as  a  factor  eminently  calculated  to 
sap  high  interests,  to  weaken  the  moral 
lUTve  of  the  present  generation,  to  fan  the 
llanies  of  national  and  racial  hatred,  to  dig 
!ui  abyss  between  the  classes  and  the 
masses,  and  to  throw  open  the  sluice-ga((>s 
lo  th(i  im-usli  of  the  waves  of  anarchistic 
internationalities.     Truth,  justice,  equity, 
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and  liberty  have  been,  twisted  and  prest 
into  the  service  of  economico-politieal 
boards.  In  the  United  States  the  people 
who  prided  themselves  on  their  aloofness 
are  already  lighting  over  European  inter- 
ests. In  Europe  evei-y  nation's  hand  is 
raised  against  its  neighbors,  and  every 
people's  hand  against  its  ruling  class.  Every 
government  is  making  its  policy  subservient 
to  the  needs  of  the  future  war  which  is 
universally  looked  upon  as  an  unavoidable 
outcome  of  the  Versailles  Peace.  Im- 
perialism and  militarism  are  striking  roots 
in  soil  where  they  were  hitherto  \xnknown. 
In  a  word,  Prussianism,  instead  of  being 
destroyed,  has  been  openly  adopted  by  its 
ostensible  enemies,  and  the  huge  sacrifices 
offered  up  by  the  heroic  armies  of  the 
foremost  nations  are  being  misused  to  give 
one-half  of  the  world  just  cause  to  rise  up 
against  the  other  half." 


FUN,  MYSTERY,  TENDERNESS, 
HORROR— CHOOSE! 


^ 


T 


HOSP}  wise  men,  the  alienists,  say 
that  all  of  us  are  insane  on  certain 
subjects.  Certainly  in  the  mental  composi- 
tion of  every  one  of  us  is  some  quirk,  some 
vagary,  some  dear,  senseless  delusion, 
avowed  or  private.  As  for  Trencher,  the 
one  crotchet  in  his  cool  brain  centered  about 
that  worthless  trade  dollar.  With  it  in  his 
possession,  he  had  counted  himself  a  win- 
ner, alwaj's.  Without  it  he  felt  himself  to 
be  a  creature  predestined  and  foreordained 
to  disaster." 

Trencher  had  murdered  a  man  a  short 
time  before  the  loss  of  the  trade  dollar  he 
regarded  as  his  luck  piece.  He  had  shot 
him  down  in  Thirty-ninth  Street,  near 
Broadway.  It  was  night,  and  there  hap- 
pened to  be  not  more  than  one  passer-by 
at  the  moment  in  sight,  but  at  the  sound 
of  the  shot  people  began  to  hurry  in  the 
direction  where  Trencher  stood. 

Trencher  had  not  lost  his  head.  The 
second  after  the  shot  he  had  stept  away 
from  the  huddled  figure,  lying  in  a  patch  of 
shade,  out  into  the  middle  of  the  street, 
and  there  halted,  looking  aboiit  him,  as  tho 
bewildered  by  some  sound  of  shots.  The 
first  arrivals  brushed  past  him,  hastening 
to  the  dead  man,  crowding  close.  And 
Trencher  began  his  getaway. 

It  was  a  marvelous,  clearly  thought  out, 
successful  race  against  capture.  From  the 
moment  when  he  passed  through  the  swing- 
ing doors  of  the  hotel  close  to  the  scene  of  the 
killing  to  the  one  where,  clad  in  the  entire 
outfit  of  a  man  from  Stamford,  with  this 
man  Parker's  letters  in  his  pocket,  his  suit- 
case in  his  hand,  he  was  ready  to  slip  away 
to  a  safe  retreat  he  knew  of,  nothing  had 
gone  amiss.  He  had  sent  the  hue  and  cry 
after  a  running  negro  whom  he  had  himself 
dispatched  on  a  mythical  errand  with  a 
reward  for  speed.  He  had  picked  a  man's 
pocket  of  his  hat-and-coat  check,  and  worn 
these  garments  away  from  the  hotel  he  had 
first  entered,  stepping  out  on  the  Broadway 
side  and  getting  into  a  taxi,  which  took  him 
to  an  amusement  place  on  Columbus  Circle. 
Then  he  had  taken  another  cab  to  the 
Grand  Central  and  recovered  the  suitcase 
whose  check  he  had  found  in  the  pocket  of 
the  stolen  overcoat,  gone  to  the  big  hotel 
near  by,  changed  all  his  clothes  for  those  in 
the  suitcase,  telephoned  to  his  pal  to  get 
him  transportation  to  Pittsburg  and — 

"The  rest  would  be  simplicity.  He  had 
merely  to  slip  out  of  the  hotel  carrying  the 


A  Clean  Towel  for 
Each  Pair  of  Hands 

The  cloth-like  consistency  of  Northern  Fibre 
Folded  Towels  and  their  rapid  absorption  of 
moisture  makes  them  the  ideal  towel  service 
for  the  really  sanitary  lavatory. 

These  towels  are  more  economical  than  cloth 
towels,  too — the  one-at-a'time  delivery  from 
a  neat  cabinet  prevents  waste. 

A  post  card  will  bring  you  the  name  of  a  nearby 
paper  merchant  who  can  supply  you 

Northern  Paper  Mills, 


=^ 
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Dalton  helps 

The  PRUDENTIAL 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  America 

to  keep  its  19,000,000  Accounts 


NE  HUNDRED 
Daltons  were  pur- 
chased recently  by 
The  Prudential  Life 
Insurance  Com- 
pany of  America — 
one  of  the  largest 
orders  for  adding- 
calculating  mach- 
ines ever  recorded. 

Minute-losing  methods  have  no 
place  in  The  Prudential  system.  The 
Prudential  n.^eded  a  machine  for  branch 
office  use  throughout  the  country  that 
would  render  the  broadest  possible 
service. 

For  this  service  the  Dalton  was 
chosen,  being  two  machines  in  one;  a 
simpler,  faster  adding  machine  which 
multiplies  as  easily  as  it  adds  and  lists 
each  operation. 

Large  corporations  standardize  on 
the  Dalton  because  it  is  instantly 
operable  by  anyone.  It  has  10  keys 
only — one  for  each  figure. 

It  revolutionizes  the  usual  method 
of  adding  and  listing.  Ordinarily,  an 
operator  looks  at  an  item,  then  turns  to 
the  machine.  The  Dalton  eliminates 
this  extra  eye  motion.  Column  selec- 
tion is  unnecessary. 

"Eyes  on  the  work — fingers  on  the 
keys"  is  the  slogan  of  the  speedy 
Dalton  Touch  Operator.  The  simple 
keyboard  is  covered  by  one  hand. 
The  operator's  eyes  do  not  swing  back 


and  forth  from  copy  to  keyboard — ■ 
with  little  practice  the  adding  and 
listing  of  figures  becomes  automatic, 
requiring  no  eye-help. 

This  Dalton  method  of  operation,  is 
a  distinct  advantage,  and  of  vital 
interest  to  employers  and  employees. 
Not  only  does  the  Dalton  effect  great 
economies  in  time  and  increase  the 
amount  of  work  done,  but  what  is  of 
equal  importance,  it  eliminates  the 
eye-strain  and  mental  fatigue  invari- 
ably experienced  by  the  operator  who 
has  much  figure  work  to  do 

And  the  Dalton  calculates — it  mul- 
tiplies easier  and  with  fewer  operations 
than  any  strictly  calculating  machine. 
It  adds,  subtracts,  multiplies,  divides, 
figures  fractions,  percentage,  computes 
interest,  discounts,  cross-foots,  tabu- 
lates and  makes  out  statements. 

It  figures  payrolls,  printing  the 
employee's  number,  computes  amounts 
due  and  renders  a  physical  audit,  it 
verifies  invoices,  making  every  multi- 
plication and  addition,  figures  the 
discounts,  prints  the  net  total. 

Let  us  bring  a  Dalton  to  your  office 
or  store.  Operate  it  yourself.  There 
is  a  Dalton  Sales  and  Service  agency 
near  you.  Look  for  "Dalton"  in  the 
'phone  book  of  the  hundred  leading 
cities  and  ask  for  a  demonstration. 

Write  us  for  address  of  the  nearest 
Dalton  Agent  or  for  Dalton  literature. 


THE  DALTON  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
139  Beech  Street,  Norwood,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Agents  for  Canada:  The  United  Typewriter  Company,  Toronto  and  Branchet 
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Bakes  Bread.Pies.Biscuits 
Broils,  Roasts,  and  Cooks 
Nine  Different  Vegetables 
All  At  One  Time.'^ 

Although  it  is  less  than  four  feet 
long  it  can  do  every  kind  of  cooking 
for  any  ordinary  family  by  gas  in 
warm  weather,  or  by  coal  or  wood 
when  the  kitchen  needs  heating. 

The  Coal  section  and  the  Gas  section 

are  just  as  separate  ^s  though  you 
had  two  ranges  in  your  kitchen. 

^^^      Gold  Medal  ^ 

Glenwood 

Note  the  two  gas  ovens  above— one 

for  baking,  glass  paneled  and  one 
for  broiling,  with  wnite  enamel  door. 
The  large  oven  below  has  the  Indi- 
cator and  is  heated  by  coal  or  wood. 
See  the  cooking  surface  when  you 
want  to  rush  things — five  burners 
for  gas  and  four  covers  for  coal. 

Wlien  in  a  hurry  both  coal  and  gas 
ovens  can  be  operated  at  the  same 
time,  using  one  for  baking  bread  or 
roasting  meats  and  the  other  for 
pastry  baking— It 

Makes  Cooking  Easy 

Write  for  handeome  free  booklet  178 
that  tells  all  about  it. 

Weir  Stove  Co.,  Taunton,  Mass. 

?<!ak«i«  of  th©  Celebrated  Glenwood  Coal,  Wood 
and  (jas  }tmngt:a,  Heatins  Stovca  and   Fumacea. 


vjjoriou^  Gladioli 

^  BEST  ALL-SUA\A\ER  FLOWERS 
EAS-ILY  GROWN.  SUiiE  BLOOxERJ' 

Grarrfiil  spikes  often  with  twenty  bud» 
opening  consecutively  into  twenty  giant 
flowers.  Plant  every  lo  days  from  April 
iinlil  June  for  continuous  flowers  from 
AiiKUst  to  October.  To  increase  furtfier 
tin-  "(;iadiolus  voRue"  we  offer  a  one  inch 
I'looming  size  bulb  in  our 

r/\HOMEWOOD  MIXTURE  ^-i 
tJvBulbs  (5  kinds  mixed)  ppd.wX 

For  the  particular  planter  we  Kive  larccr 
bull>f^  :in(l  c-ihihition  kiiuls  in  our 

OO  RAINBOW    MIXTURE  rf»i 
LtCt  Bulbi,  ail  different,ppd.   <p  1 

f  iillijr.-il     <lir(rtions    in   every    pac  kaRC. 
OUR  1920  i.)6  paK'calaloi!    mailed  free 
everywhere.     A<ldre^'l-  IJept.  D. 
("u^-lomers  beyond  /)th  i)Oi.tiil  zone  from 
'  In.  ;i;roor  New  York,  add   i6c  KtampH. 


SURB  TO 


\AUGHANS  SEED  iJTOUE 


ViBardaiA  St. 


CH!CAT-,0     . 


key  of  his  room  with  him.  Certainly  it 
would  be  as  late  as  noon  the  following  day 
before  chambermaid  or  clerk  tried  to  rouse 
the  supposed  occupant  of  the  empty  room. 
.  .  .  He  would  have  at  least  twelve  hours' 
start,  even  tho  the  authorities  were  nimble- 
■^A-itted  enough  to  join  up  the  smaller  mys- 
tery of  an  abandoned  suitcase  belonging  to 
one  man  and  an  abandoned  outfit  of  clothing 
belonging  to  another,  with  the  greater  and 
seemingly  unconnected  mystery  of  the  van- 
ishing of  the  suspect  in  the  Sonntag  homi- 
cide case.  Long  before  this  potential  even- 
tuality could  by  any  chance  develop,  he 
meant,  under  another  name  and  in  another 
disguise,  to  be  hidden  away  in  a  quiet 
boarding-house  that  he  knew  of  in  a  certain 
obscure  factory  town  on  a  certain  trolley- 
line  leading  out  of  Pittsburg." 

And  then,  at  the  instant  of  quietl.y  walk- 
ing out  to  put  the  remaining  portions  of 
his  plan  into  operation,  he  finds  that  he  has 
lost  his  luck  piece.  He  must  have  left  it  in 
the  overcoat  in  the  first  hotel,  checked  at 
the  same  window  where,  a  few  moments 
later,  he  had  called  for  the  coat  and  hat 
left  by  the  man  whose  pocket  he  had  picked. 
There  is  panic  for  a  minute.  But  after 
all,  the  luck  piece  is  really  still  in  his  pos- 
session. "He  gave  thanks  to  the  unclean 
spirits  of  his  superstition  that  apprehension 
of  his  loss  had  come  to  him  before  he  de- 
stroyed the  paste-board  square  that  stood 
for  possession  of  the  coat  itself.  Had  he 
gone  ahead  and  torn  it  up  he  would  now 
count  himself  doomed. 

"He  must  make  a  try  to  recover  his  luck 
piece.  No  other  course  occurred  to  him." 
Trencher  gets  the  coat,  gets  it  as  cleverly 
as  he  has  managed  his  whole  escape.  He 
feels  through  the  pockets  hastily,  merely 
telling  the  girl  that  he  wanted  something 
out  of  one  of  the  pockets,  and  would  want 
the  coat  checked  again. 

His  eager  fingers  encounter  the  smooth 
object  in  one  of  the  pockets.  "A  slick, 
cool,  thin,  round,  flat  object,  trade-dollar 
size,"  with  the  depression  of  a  worn  hole  in 
the  center."  He  did  not  need  to  look  at  it. 
He  slipt  it  into  his  pocket  with  an  infinite 
relief,  returned  the  coat  to  the  girl,  and  left 
the  hotel.  His  destination  was  a  barroom. 
Silver's  place,  where  he  was  to  meet  his  pal. 
The  place  was  dark  and  closed,  but 
Trencher  entered  through  a  door  he 
knew,  and  made  his  way  across  the  well- 
known  room  to  the  electric  switch,  which  he 
flashed  on. 

"That's  right,"  said  a  voice  behind  him, 
"now  that  you've  got  your  mitts  up,  keep 
'em  up." 

It  was  Murtha,  of  the  Central  Office,  and 
it  was  not  the  first  time  that  Trencher  and 
Murtha  had  come  to  grips. 

Just  how  Murtha  had  come  across  the 
yellow  overcoat  and  brown  derby  left  by 
Trencher  there  is  not  room  here  to  tell. 
He  had — and  as  there  had  been  a  rumor  that 
it  was  a  man  tlad  in  such  garment/?  who  had 
been  scon  close  to  tho  murdered  man — he  had 
suspected  that  this  was  the  raiment  of  the 
killer.  What  is  more,  ho  was  sure  that  the 
man  was  Trencher. 

"And  now  I'm  going  to  tell  you  how  I 
come  to  know  you  was  the  right  party. 
You  remember  that  time  about  two  years 
ago  when  I  ran  you  in  as  a  suspect  .  .  .  and 
you  bellyached  so  loud  because  1  took  a 
bum  old  foin  off  you.  Well,  when  1  went 
throuKJi  that  jollow  overcoat  and  found 
your  luck  pie^e,  ...  I  felt  monilly  sure, 
knowing  you  like  I  did,  fliat  as  soon  as  you 


missed  it  you'd  be  coming  back  to  try  to 
find  it.  And  sure  enough  you  did  como 
back.  .  .  .  The  only  miscalculation  I  made 
was  in  figuring  that  when  you  found  it  gone 
you'd  hang  round  making  a  hunt  for  it  on 
the  floor  or  something.  ...  I  guess  maybe 
you  lost  your  nerve  when  you  found  it 
wasn't  in  that  coat  pocket "        J 

"But  I  did  find  it "  I 

And  Trencher,  with  some  difficulty,  be- 
cause* he  is  manacled,  fishes  the  piece  out 
of  his  pocket  and  holds  it  forth  in  his  palm.  I 

It  was  not  the  luck  piece.     It  was  a  flat  ' 
overcoat  button,  with  a  slight  depression  in 
the  center  where  the  threads  went  through. 

"Trencher  flung  it  away  from  him,  and 
with  a  sickly  pallor  of  fright  .  .  .  stealing 
up  under  the  skin  of  his  cheeks,  he  stared 
at  the  detective.  | 

"You  win,  Murtha,"  he  said  dully. 
"What's  the  use  bucking  the  game  after 
your  luck  is  gone " 

That  is  one  of  the  stories  in  Irvin  S. 
Cobb's  new  book,  "From  Place  to  Place" 
(Doran).  There  are  nine  in  the  collection, 
and  they  touch  many  moods. 

Then  there  is  the  story  of  "The  Bull 
Called  Emily,"  Bull  signifying  elephant  in 
show  language.  A  gentle,  k-indly  animal, 
smart  and  affectionate,  until  one  day  when 
an  over-indulgence  in  peanuts  brings  on  a 
mighty  stomachache.  And  by  the  time 
that  ache  is  cured  little  remains  of  the 
town  wherein  the  seizure  occurred,  and 
nothing  of  the  fortune  of  Emily's  owners. 


FIGHTING  FOR  LIFE 

TWO  great  battles  went  on  at  the  Front 
during  the  war:  one  to  kill  the  enemy, 
the  other  to  save  life.  And  the  battle  for 
life  was  not  less  thrilling,  not  less  dangerous, 
not  less  self-forgetting,  than  the  battle  for 
death.  ^  i 

How  the  Sanitary  Train  of  the  Second 
Division  fought  this  battle  is  told  by  Liout.- 
Col.  Richard  Derby,  Division  Surgeon,  in 
"Wade  in.  Sanitary!"  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons).  The  Colonel  had  been  in  France 
a  long  while  before  reporting,  on  December 
7,  1917,  for  duty  with  the  Second  Division, 
but  he  confines  himself  to  his  adventures 
after  that  date.  Yet  there  are  opportuni- 
ties for  contrast  that  are  interesting.  Here 
is  one: 

"The  most  striking  thing  to  me  in  the 
surgery  of  the  war  was  a  comparison  of  the 
wounded  of  1918  with  those  of  1914.  In 
those  early  days  it  was  a  distressing  sight 
to  see  man  after  man  come  into  the  hospital 
at  Neuilly,  all  with  badly  infected  wpunds. 
As  rounds  were  made  through  the  various 
wards,  it  seemed  that  every  man  was  run- 
ning a  temperature,  every  man  was  reeking 
with  pus.  The  hectic  flush  and  pinched 
countenance  of  the  men  spelled  sepsis.  It 
was  universal.  One  felt  helpless  in  the 
presence  of  an  unvanquishablc  foe. 

"What  a  contrast  in  1918!  Infection 
was  not  blotted  out,  but  it  was  no  longer 
the  menacing  monster  of  four  years  before. 
Normal  temperature  charts  and  healthy 
countenances  were  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  The  period  of  convalescence 
was  immeasurably  shorter.  .  .  .  All  honor 
to  Le  Maltre,  Tissicr,  De  Page,  Carrel, 
Dakin,  Blake,  and  to  those  of  less  renown 
wlio  devot(^d  themselves  to  solving  these 
gigantic  problems." 

And  lueky  America,  that  profiled  by  the 
experiments  of  the  years  before  she  enfered 
the  war! 

Colonel  Derby  pays  a  tribute  to  Blako 
in  these  words: 

"The  one  American  surgeon  whose  work 
stands  out  alcove  that  of  any  other  is  Blake." 
it  was  Blako  who  did  valuable  work  in  the 
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B  &  B  1920 


Fumigate  Now 

Every  Room— It's  the  Vital  Part  of  Housecleaning 


Every  room  in  every  home  should  be 
fumigated  in  the  spring,  but  especially  the 
bedrooms. 

Germs  accumulate  in  winter.  Every 
cough  or  sneeze  emits  them.  They  lodge 
where  sunshine  cannot  reach  them — in  dra- 
peries, rugs,  bedding,  crevices  and  clothes. 

Cleaning  does  not  end  them.  The  way 
to  destroy  them  is  with  formaldehyde  gas, 
so  used  as  to  permeate  everyw^here. 

Not  Clean  Without 

Rooms  are  not  clean  without  this  fumi- 
gation. It  is  just  as  important  in  the  home 
as  it  is  in  Pullman  cars.  Danger  lurks  in 
germs. 

This  is  important  in  every  home  after 
the  shut-in  months.  But  it  is  doubly  im- 
portant w^hen  you  move  to  a  home  which 
other  folks  have  occupied.  Do  your  own 
fumigation,  then  you'll  be  sure  about  it. 


Easy  and  Not  Costly 

The  B  &  B  Formaldehyde  Fumigator 
makes  this  protection  easy.  You  simply 
light  the  wick.  Formaldehyde  gas  does 
not  injure  furnishings  or  fabrics.  It  in- 
jures only  [living  things,  like  germs. 
Remove  just  the  living  plants. 

Open  the  beds  and  closets  so  the  gas 
can  penetrate.  Light  the  fumigator,  shut 
the  doors  and  windows,  and  let  the  germ- 
destroying  gas  remain  a  few^  hours. 

Then  open  the  windows  and  note  how 
clean  the  room  seems.     And  it  is. 

Measure  your  rooms  and  your  druggist 
will  tell  you  the  size  for  each. 

Be  sure  to  get  the  B  &  B  Fumigator,  for 
it  conforms  with  Government  standards. 
Fumigation  is  too  important  to  be  ineffi- 
cient.    The  cost  is  slight. 


B  &  B  Necessities 

Every  home  should  keep  on  hand 
B  &  B  Dressings : 

Sterile  Cotton  Adhesive  Plaster 

Sterile  Gauze  Sterile  Bandages 

B  &  B  Dressings  are  sterilized  after 
sealing,  and  the  packages  protect 
them.  Don't  use  chance  bandages 
on  wounds,  however  slight.  They 
may  infect. 


Formaldehyde 
Fumigators 

At  Druggists — Sizes  for  All  Rooms 

Bauer  &  Black 

Maken  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Product! 
Chicago  New  York  Toronto 


First  Aid  Book — Free 

Put  our  First  Aid  Book  with  the 
B  &  B  Dressings.  It  tells  what  to 
do  in  accidents,  sudden  sickness, 
poisoning,  etc. 

This  book  is  written  by  an  au- 
thority. It  contains  120  pictures. 
Ask,  and  we  will  send  it  free. 
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Remy  Electrical  Equipment 

The  Faithful  Servant  on  Your  Motor  Car 

Remy's  one  standard  of  performance  is  constant 
performance.  Remy's  twenty-two  years  of 
success  in  manufacturing  dependable  electrical 
equipment  for  automobiles  has  been  built  upon  the 
closest  and  unvarying   adherence  to  this  policy. 


It  is  this  rigid  adherence  to  quality  that 
"Remy"  one  upon  which  you  can  abso- 
lutely rely.  Remy  Starting,  Lighting 
and  Ignition  on  your  car  is  a  faithful 
servant  performing  its  vital  functions — 
day  and  night — in  good  weather  and 
bad — so  well  that  you  seldom  ever  need 
.think  of  it. 

You.  make  sure  of  Starting,  Lighting 
and  Ignition  satisfaction  when  the  car 
you  choose  is  Remy  equipped. 


makes  the  name 


T^HIS  is  the  Remy 
Thermostat— an  ex- 
clusive pa  ten  ted  Remy 
feature.  In  winter  the 
Thermostat  makes  the 
generator  output  high 
to  keep  the  battery 
charged.  In  summer 
it  makes  the  generator 
output  low  to  prevent 
the  battery  over- 
charging. 


REMY    ELECTRIC   COMPANY 
An-derson,    Indiana 


STARTING    LIGHTING 


IGNITION   SYSTEMS 

.  ._ ^ A 
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development  of  the  extension  method  of 
ti-eatment  of  fractures,  and  who  perfected 
an  English  splint,  making  it  so  practical 
that  it  was  adopted  by  all  the  AUied 
Armies.  Interesting  in  this  matter  is  the 
testimony  given  by  Colonel  Derby  in  re- 
gard to  the  German  procedure.  When  he 
was  with  the  Army  of  Occupation  he  ques- 
tioned a  German  medical  officer,  and  learned 
from  him  that  "the  Carrel-Dakin  method 
had  been  used  only  during  the  past  year, 
and  that  this  officer,  at  least,  did  not  set 
very  much  stock  by  it  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  that 
the  Thomas  splint  with  its  modifications 
.  .  .  had  not  been  adopted  by  them." 
Furthermore,  Colonel  Derby  "got  the  im- 
pression, after  some  little  conversation  with 
this  officer,  who  appeared  to  be  a  man  of 
good  professional  training,  that  surgery  had 
stood  still  in  Germany  during  the  period  of 
the  war." 

The  colonel  thinks  the  causes  were  two: 
the  shutting  away  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  which  befel  Germany,  and  the  prej- 
udices engendered  by  the  war,  which  ex- 
tended even  into  professional  fields.  At 
any  rate,  there  was  an  evident  stagnation 
of  thought  and  method. 

It  was  early  in  Ai^ril  that  the  division 
began  to  suffer.  Gas  was  the  medium,  a 
shell  striking  a  building  crowded  with  men, 
and  other  shells  spreading  the  deadly  fumes 
through  a  ravine  in  which  the  men  were 
scattered.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five 
men  out  of  the  company  exposed  were 
severely  gassed,  11  per  cent,  djing.  One 
death  was  the  direct  result  of  devotion, 
one  of  the  hospital  corps  men,  Shaffner, 
working  for  hours  over  his  comrades,  and 
inhaling  so  much  gas  from  their  clothing 
in  the  course  of  this  work  that  it  killed  him. 

Washing  with  soap  and  water  is  the  best 
method  found  for  mustard-gas.  Colonel 
Derby  did  not  see  the  men  till  twelve  hoiu's 
after  exposure,  the  ambulances  streaming 
in  with  them.  The  eyelids  were  so  swollen 
that  sight  was  shut  ofl:",  and  the  men  sat 
with  their  faces  buried  in  their  hands,  rock- 
ing to  and  fro  "  in  an  agony  that  was  dread- 
ful to  witness." 

Speed  was  the  one  great  essential  in  the 
battle  for  life.  Not  only  in  the  saving  of 
the  w-ounded,  but  also  as  a  support  of  the 
morale  of  the  fighting  men,  speed  is  the 
first  thing.  "The  most  important  factor 
in  the  prevention  of  infection  was  the  speed 
with  which  the  wounded  man  was  brought 
to  the  operating  table."  And  "a  man  en- 
tering a  fight  likes  to  feel  that  should  he 
be  wounded  he  will  be  picked  up  and  given 
prompt  treatment.  If  he  feels  this  he  will 
enter  the  battle  with  increased  confidence, 
fight  harder,  and,  if  wounded,  be  better  able 
to  withstand  the  effects  of  shock." 

It  was  in  and  about  Chateau-Thierry,  in 
June,  that  the  division  met  its  first  real 
test — and'nobly  responded.  All  that  month 
the  fighting  was  heavy.  And  the  Medical 
Corps  fought  quite  as  heavily.  The  sta- 
tions were  jammed  up  as  close  to  the  at- 
tacking forces  as  possible,  and  the  shells 
shrieked  overhead  as  the  surgeons  cared 
for  the  wounded  who  came  drifting  back, 
sometimes  walking,  sometimes  wheeled  on 
wheel  stretchers,  or  carried  on  regular 
stretchers,  often  borne  by  prisoners.  These 
"were  universally  very  well  trained,  and 
handled  the  wounded  with  great  gentle- 
ness." The  first  care  given,  splints  applied, 
dressings  put  on,  antitetanic  serum  admin- 
istered, the  wounded  were  put  into  ambu- 
lances which  made  off  for  the  rear  hospitals 


These  Complete  Building  Units 

Meet  Factory-Expansion  Needs 

as  They  Develop 

Each  "Circle  A"  interchangeable  unit  is  exactly  three 
feet  wide  and  absolutely  complete,  permitting  the 
erection  of  plant  additions  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
Simply  bolt  the  units  together  and  move  in ;  that's 
how  simple  "Circle  A"  unit  construction  is. 

Doors  and  windows,  floor,  wall,  ceiling  and  roof 
units — in  three-foot  multiples — can  be  added  at 
will  or  dismantled  and  re-erected  wherever  required 
without  the  loss  of  any  part.  Thus  do  these  com- 
plete "Circle  A"  interchangeable  units,  eliminating 
the  need  for  small  pieces  and  elaborate  erection 
diagrams,  take  care  of  factory-expansion  needs  as 
they  develop. 

And  they  do  more:  at  a  big  saving  in  time,  labor  and 
material  expense  they  meet  both  temporary  and 
permanent  requirements  for  entire  new  factories,  for 
recreation  and  dining  halls,  hospitals,  schools, 
churches  and  houses. 

Manufactured  compl  te  in  the  large  modern  fac- 
tories of  The  Alexander  Lumber  Company,  "Circle 
A"  interchangeable  units  are  now  ready  for  prompt 
shipment  to  any  site.  For  additional  information 
write  or  wire  our  nearest  office:  Chicago,  Monroe 
Bldg. ;  N  ew  York,  Postal  Telegraph  Bldg. ;  Fort  Worth. 


Roof  Unit 


Door  Una 


Wall  Unit 


THE  ALEXANDER   LUMBER   COMPANY 

@**CIRCLE-A'*@ 

(Patents  Pending;) 

nnXRCHANGEABIE  UNIT  BUILDINGS 
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The  Hatch  One-Button 
Union  Suit  comes  in  the 
finest  of  combed  cotton 
materials,  and  in  lisle  and 
pure  mercerized  garments, 
silk  trimmed.  An  illus- 
trated catalog  describing 
the  complete  line  will  be 
sent  free  on  request. 
This  garment  is  featured 
at  the  best  stores  every- 
where, but  if  you  cannot 
get  it  easily  and  quickly, 
send  your  size  with  re- 
mittance to  our  mill  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  you 
will  be  supplied  direct, 
delivery  free. 

Men's  Garments  :  $2.50, 
$4.00  and  $5.00. 

Boy's    Garments:     $1.50 
and  $2.00. 


^<^ 


TO  divide  responsibility 
is  to  destroy  it.  Where 
half  a  dozen  men  are  each 
doing  only  a  part  of  one 
job,  there  are  times  when 
each  expects  the  other  to  do 
a  little  more  than  he  actual- 
ly does.  Omissions  and  con- 
fusion inevitably  follow\ 

There  is  no  division  of  re- 
sponsibility in  the 

HATCH 

ONE  BUTTON 

UNION  SUIT 

There  is  no  working  at 
cross  purposes,  no  pulling  in 
one  place  and  gapping  in 
another.  Just  one  perfect, 
even  fit  from  neck  to  knee 
or  ankle,  for  the  one  mas- 
ter button,  in  just  the  right 
place,  does  all  the  work 
that  a  row  of  nine  or  more 
used  to  do  so  inefficiently. 

Gone,  too,  is  all  the  annoy- 
ance of  lost  buttons  or  torn 
button  holes,  for  even  the  best 
of  union  suits  show  signs  of 
wear  and  tear  after  a  few  trips 
to  the  laundry.  Even  if  the 
one  master  button  should  work 
loose  from  its  sturdy  moor- 
ings, no  time  need  be  lost  in 
repairs,  for  there  is  an  extra 
button  hole  into  which  an  or- 
dinary collar  button  can  be 
slipped. 


FULD  &  HATCH  KNITTING  GO. 

Albany  New  York 
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while  newcomers  were  worked  over.  Speak- 
ing of  one  such  station,  later  hit  directly 
and  destroyed,  bmying  a  dozen  men  in  its 
ruin,  several  of  whom  died,  we  are  shown 
this  picture: 

"About  750  wounded  had  been  passed 
tlu-ough  this  one  station  during  the  pre- 
ceding thu'tj— six  hours,  and  in  the  flickering 
candle-light  the  doctors  and  their  assistants 
looked  worn  and  haggard  from  their  hard 
work  and  the  terrible  strain  under  which  it 
had  been  accomplished.  These  were  days 
when  men  worked  until  they  dropt  and 
then  rose  again." 

Belleau  Wood  was  the  center  of  activity 
the  earlier  part  of  the  time,  and  a  grim 
habitation,  where  men  lived  difficidtly  in 
fox-holes,  slept  hardly  at  all,  fought  all 
night,  were  shelled  all  day.  For  the  first 
nine  days  of  June  the  men  got  not  one 
mouthful  of  hot  food. 

Bezu  was  the  town  that  stood  almost  in 
the  middle  of  the  sector,  and  here  the 
various  threads  drew  together.  Close  to 
Bezu  was  the  lovely  old  chateau  belonging 
to  Madame  Huard,  famous  because  of  her 
book,  "My  Home  on  the  Field  of  Honor." 
Here,  in  1914,  Derby  had  worked,  and  now 
he  returned  there,  to  tend  his  own  wounded, 
finding  old  friends,  tho  the  Baroness  was 
away.  Here,  on  June  11,  ambulances  were 
unloading  their  wounded,  and  in  the  rooms 
the  operations  and  rechauffements  were  in 
progress.  Infusions  of  blood  were  being 
given,  chest-wounds  sewed,  shell  fragments 
sought  for  and  extracted.  The  mortality 
was  high,  for  only  the  most  seriously 
wounded  were  held  there. 

The  chateau  has  had  a  strange  history 
through  the  war,  sheltering  first  the  French 
refugees,  then  the  soldiers,  and  then  the 
Americans.  It  will  be  a  point  of  pilgrim- 
age for  both  races,  even  as  it  is  the  prop- 
erty of  both,  for  the  Baroness  is  an  Ameri- 
can woman. 

There  is  a  detailed  account  of  one  day  in 
the  life  of  an  acting  regimental  surgeon 
which  is  described  by  Colonel  Derby  as 
"the  very  darkest  day  of  my  life."  His 
name  is  not  given.  Nothing  was  left  out 
of  that  day.  Before  going  into  battle  the 
regiment  and  the  surgeon  walked  three 
miles  through  a  district  heavily  saturated 
with  gas;  then  came  a  severe  airplane 
attack,  killing  and  wounding  many. "  After 
that  the  shelling  from  high  explosives  began. 
"The  only  shelter  I  could  find  was  a  ceme- 
tery wall  about  four  feet  high,  behind  which 
I  had  the  wounded  brought  that  I  might 
apply  most  meager  first  aid.  The  shelling 
was  terrific,  fragments  of  shell  snipping  out 
portions  of  the  wall  right  about  us.  One 
Hospital  Corps  man  and  I  remained  here 
until  we  had  all  the  wounded  cared  for. 
.  .  .  We  got  these  men  into  a  ravine  just 
in  time  to  avoid  a  complete  wiping  out." 
Next,  under  heavy  fire,  the  surgeon  made 
a  trip  in  a  side-car  after  extra  supplies  and 
got  back  with  these  unharmed.  But  the 
wounded  piled  up  until  there  were  more 
than  a  thousand,  dressings  and  food  gave 
out,  for  the  greater  part  of  ten  hours  there 
was  no  way  to  evacuate  these  sufferers, 
many  of  whom  wore  personal  friends.  As 
the  doctor  bent  over  one  dying  man,  a  shell 
burst  a  few  feet  from  him,  tearing  to  pieces 
the  stretcher-bearers  who  had  just  brought 
him,  knocking  every  one  over  and  wounding 
a  number.  The  surgeon  was  untouched, 
"tho  suffering  a  crusht  sensation  in  the 
chest  and  covered  with  rocks  and  dirt." 
Night  fell,  and  with  it  gas-shells.  The 
surgeon  and  assistants  were  compelled  to 
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Congratulations! 

Men  who  accomplish  great   things  are 
those  who  use  every  fair  advantage  to  win. 


TAILORING 

gives  a  man  the  appearance  of  fitness,  of  substantial 
standing,  of  poise  and  self  respect.  It  is  thorobred 
tailoring  for  thorobred  men,  and  because  of  the  won- 
derful organization  back  of  it,  there  is  an  emphatic 
advantage  in  the  matter  of  economy. 


Copyrlipht  by 
Ed.  V.  Prlc» 
&  Co. 


Our  dealer  in  your  community  is 
your  point  of  contact.  He  is  ready 
to  give  you  guaranteed  service. 
Look  for  the  sign  of  Ye  Jolly  Little 
Tailor 

Send  for  a  copy  of  out  book  of  correct 
tailoring — "Men's  Togs."   Address  Dept.  D 

Ed.  V.  Price  &  Co. 


It's  a  matter  for 
congratulation 
when  tfiey  ask— 


Chicago,  III. 
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The  only  tools  you  need 


three 
fingers 


Forget  the  corkscrew  and  bottle- 
opener  that  somehow  always  baffle 
search.  You  don't  need  them  for 
any  bottle  capped  with  JVilliams 
Kork-N-SeaL 

Your  fingers  lift  the  lever  and  the 
bottle  is  open.  Your  fingers  lower 
the  lever  and  the  bottle  is  so  per- 
fectly resealed  that  no  liquid  can 
leak  or  drip  past  this  cap,  even 
with  the  bottle  on  its  side  in  a 
traveling  bag. 

Look  for  Kork-N-Seal  when  you 
buy  anything  in  bottles.  You  will 
know  it  by  the  little  lever.  It  al- 
ways caps  the  produfts  of  makers 
think  of  your  convenience, 
think  so  much  of  what  they 
make  that  they  want  to  keep  in  tad 
original  quality  and  strength. 
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TO  MANUFACTURERS 

Our  pocket-size  Kork-N-Seal  book  is  full  of 
fact.  Written  and  printed  so  it's  easy  to  read; 
comprehensive  and  interesting.  Good  illus- 
trations. Gives  all  the  practical,  definite  in-  . 
formation  in  a  way  that  the  busy  executive 
will  appreciate.  We  will  send  it  on  request. 
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work  without  gas-masks,  as  it  was  too  dark 
to  see  with  them. 

"It  was  during  the  night  that  a  staff 
officer  came  up  and  criticized  the  speed 
with  which  we  were  loading  the  trucks. 

"'What  the  h —  is  the  delay  in  the 
evacuation? ' 

"We  were  working  almost  up  to  our 
limit  and  were  well  worn,  but  the  evacua- 
tion was  continuing  at  a  veiy  rapid  rate. 
I  stept  up  very  close  to  him,  recognizing 
that  he  was  a  major  while  I  was  a  captain. 

"'What  the  h —  do  you  mean?'  I  asked, 
with  considerable  emphasis.  ...  I  told 
him  that  if  he  had  any  criticisms  to  make 
1  wished  he  would  go  to  my  colonel  and 
make  an  official  report.  He  very  snarl- 
ingly  said  that  he  would  not  stop  at  my 
colonel,  but  would  make  the  report  to  the 
commanding-general. 

" '  1  hope  to  God  you  will,'  was  my  reply." 

And  there  the  incident  was  closed.  But 
any  one  who  has  had  experience  will  recog- 
nize the  type  of  officer  who  would  come  up 
with  nothing  but  criticisms  well  after  the 
work  and  the  danger  were  over. 

It  was  not  till  daybreak  that  the  surgeon 
sat  down  on  some  straw,  aching  from  head 
to  foot,  and  suffering  from  cramps.  He 
remembered  that  he  had  not  sat  down  nor 
even  leaned  up  against  anything  for  about 
twenty  hours,  and  in  trying  to  recall  when 
he  had  last  eaten,  remembered  that  some 
one  handed  him  a  can  of  tomatoes  during 
the  night,  which  he  had  drunk. 

Of  such  stuff  were  the  fine  men  of  the 
Medical  Corps  of  om"  Army. 


THE  WILLIAMS    SEALING    CORPORATION— £)*r.7/«/r,    ///• 


THE  SUPREME  DAY 

HOW  true  is  any  biography?  What  is 
the  reality  concerning  the  lives  of 
famous  men  or  women,  people  in  whom 
the  pubhc  takes  an  interest,  who  have 
their  paragraph  in  "Who's  Who,"  with 
correct  dates,  clubs,  accomplishments, 
achievements?  What  about  the  man  or 
the  woman  who  may  be  subjects  of  the 
paragraph?  How  much  do  we  ever  know 
of  them? 

But  if  you  knew  every  detail  of  just  one 
day  in  the  man's  life;  the  one  greatest,  the 
culminating,  day  of  his  hfe,  perhaps  there 
would  be  something  of  the  real  man  for 
you  to  ponder  upon. 

And  Harvey  O'Higgins  tells  us  the  tale 
of  this  day.  Tells  it  with  a  number  of 
other  stories  in  his  book,  "From  the 
Life"  (Harper's). 

He  did  not  himself  know  the  subject  of  his 
tale  well  enough  to  do  the  intimate  por- 
trait of  him  that  is  given,  but  he  did  know 
his  town  and  a  number  of  his  closest 
friends  and  associates.  The  three  most 
important  were  Jack  Arnett ,  sculptor  of  the 
Wickson  Memorial,  McPhee  Harris,  presi- 
dent of  the  Purity  Defense  League,  and  the 
local  Anti-Saloon  Association,  and  Tim 
Collins,  the  detective  who  helped  Wickson 
in  the  investigations  and  prosecutions  that 
made  the  District  Attorney  a  national 
figure. 

It  is  easy  to  gather  from  the  above  para- 
graph on  Wickson's  friends  that  the  man 
was  a  n't'onnor.  It  seems  likely  that  the 
reforming  instinct  was  developed  in  him 
by  his  childhood.  Ho  was  the  only  son  in 
a  poor  family  on  an  impoverished  farm, 
with  a  brute  for  a  father.  He  ran  away  from 
home,  telling  his  mother  that  he  had  to  go. 
•'She  didn't  even  look  at  me.     She  was 
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working  in  front  of  a  window,  and  she  just 
raised  her  eyes  from  the  dishpan  and  stood 
looking  out  of  that  window  as  if  there  were 
bars  across  it." 

She  gave  him  all  she  had,  tho  he  didn't 
want  to  take  it — two  dollars. 

His  revolt  against  injustice,  oppression, 
his  desire  to  defend  himself  and  others 
against  wrong,  probably  subconsciously 
influenced  him  in  choosing  law  as  his  Ufe- 
work.  He  wanted  to  help  to  administer 
justice  equably. 

He  left  home  without  a  word  to  his 
father,  reached  the  city,  and  started  in  a 
pouring  rain  to  find  work.  He  ajjpearcd 
about  four  in  the  afternoon  at  the  office  of 
McPhee  Harris  and  asked  if  they  wanted  an 
office  boy.    Harris  describes  him: 

"He  was  di"ipping  wet,  his  hair  was  in  his 
eyes,  his  clothes  were  pathetic.  But  he 
stood  up  there  and  confronted  me  like  a 
young  David.  He  had  Avonderful  eyes — 
always.    I  couldn't  have  turned  Mm  away." 

Wickson  worked,  studied,  "proved  to 
have  a  brain  as  hardy  as  his  body."  Harris 
as  the  then  counsel  of  the  Purity  Defense 
League  was  constantly  prosecuting  offen- 
ders against  the  pul)lic  morals.  The  boj?^ 
became  his  chief  clerk,  and  then  his  junior 
partner.  The  young  sculptor,  Arnett,  was 
his  friend.  They  had  met  at  the  local 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  Plarris  was  putting  Arnett 
through  art  school. 

Harris  became  president  of  the  League 
and  Wickson  followed  him  as  counsel,  and 
on  a  reform  wave  ' '  that  was  blown  iip  by  a 
violent  agitation  against  the  'red-light' 
district,"  he  was  elected  District  Attorney. 
According  to  Arnett,  Wickson  was  not 
morbid  on  the  reform  question,  but  Harris 
was.  "Harris  .  .  .  because  he  was  rotten 
himself — that's  my  idea  anyway — and  his 
inward  struggle  Avith  himself  made  him  a 
crazy  fanatic.  He  coidd  see  something 
nasty  in  any — in  any  innocent  nakedness." 

As  District  Attorney,  Wickson' s  career 
and  difficulties  began.  Both  reached  their 
culmination  on  the  special  day  chosen  for 
exploitation. 

' '  It  began  with  an  interview  "with  IMcPhee 
Harris,  who  came  smiling  into  the  District 
Attornej^'s  office  soon  after  Wickson 
arrived  there  for  his  morning's  work.  .  .  . 
McPhee  Harris  had  a  smile  that  at  its  most 
perfunctory  moments  is  something  moi'e 
than  poUte.  It  is  the  smile  of  austerity 
made  benevolent  by  the  conscientious 
sympathy  of  a  professing  Christian." 

Harris  comes  to  tell  Wickson  that  he 
had  had  a  visit  the  previous  night  from 
Toole,  a  corrupt  machine  poUtician.  The 
latter  was  willing  to  compromise  on  the 
new  ticket  to  be  elected. 

"We  are  to  name  them,  practically  all. 
They  reserve  a  few  of  the  minor  offices, 
as,  for  instance,  the  sheriff  and  the  county 
clerk  and  the  recorder." 

"If  they  nominate  those  three  officers," 
Wickson  reminds  the  president,  "they'll 
have  the  control  of  the  local  machinery 
of  elections." 

Harris  admits  that,  but  says  that  the 
nominee  to  the  Supreme  Court  mil  be 
their  own.  Wickson  answers  that  that  is 
because  they  control  the  rest  of  the  bench. 

But  Harris  retorts  that  a  beginning 
must  be  made,  that  a  beginning  is  worth 
something.  And  when  Wickson  asks  who 
is  to  nominate  the  new  District  Attorney, 
Harris  says  that  he  will  have  the  nomi- 
nating, but  that  they  "don't  think  we  can 
reelect  you.     They  believe  you  have  made 


Are  Your  Show  Windows 
Real  Sales  Makers? 

^^Y)0  they  give  your  merchandise  a  chance  to  sell 
-^-^  itsfelf?  No  other  form  of  advertising  begins  to 
compare  with  the  right  kind  of  window  display — it 
brings  prospective  customer  and  your  wares  into 
direct  contact — leaves  nothing  to  the  imagination  — 
pictures  your  goods  exactly  as  they  are — pulls  the 
prospect  into  the  store — "sold'*  in  advance.  Your 
store  may  be  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city  or  on  a 
quiet  street  in  a  small  town.     In  either  instance 


ZOURI 

fVill  Work  for  You  J^ght  and  ^ay 


SAFETY  METAL 
STORE  FRONTS 


Zouri  exclusive  patents  cover  special 
setting  features  which  make  for  better 
display  and  protect  your  glass  from 
breakage  due  to  faultyinstallation.  Pro- 
gressive insurance  companies  recognize 
this  fact  when  fixing  premium  rates. 

There  is  a  ZOURI  representative  near 


Approved  By 
UNDERWRITERS' 
LABORATORIES 

Zouri  Safety  Key-Set 
Lines  are  approved  and 
manufactured  under  su- 
pervision of  the  Under- 
writers' Laboratories. 


So  that  you  may  be  supplied 
promptly  with  Zouri  Store  Fronts 
we  have  appointed  forty-five  distri- 
butors in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
Each  carries  a  complete  stock  of 
Zouri  Safety  and  International  Con- 
struction.    These  distributors    also 


maintain  store  front  departments 
in  charge  of  specially  trained  men 
who  are  prepared  to  give  you  any 
construction  service  desired  with- 
out obligation. 

We'll  be  pleased  to  tell  you  the 
name  of  distributor  nearest  you.    ^ 


Write  for  Illustrations  and  Descriptions  of 
Zouri  Construction. 


Qeneral  Offices  and  Factories 

Chicago    Heights,    lUinois,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  also  of  the  Famous  International  Store  Front  Construction 


^^ 
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For  Wood 


The  Atkins  family  brought  experience 
reaching  back  to  the  seventeenth 
century  to  the  founding  of  this  concern 
in  IndianapoHs  in  1857.  The  Atkins 
name  has  been  associated  with  prac- 
tically every  great  development  in  saw 
making. 

''Silver  Steel"  is  but  one  of  the  many  saw  im- 
provements Atkins  has  pioneered  and  brought 
into  being  to  make  sawing  quicker,  easier  and 
better — to  make  saws  last  longer  and  give 
greater  service. 

In  the  U.  S.  Army  forest  regiments  overseas, 
Atkins  Saws  doubled  and  tripled  rated  capac- 
ity. In  the  great  lumber  camps,  in  the  farm 
woodlands,  in  the  hands  of  experienced  car- 
penters, in  every  wood  cutting  use-^— Atkins 
Saws  prove  Atkins  quality  and  value. 

You  can  get  a  saw  guaranteed  to  represent  the 
finest  materials — the  best  design — the  most 
painstaking  making — a  saw  to  do  the  best  of 
work  with  the  least  of  effort.  There  is  an  Atkins 
Saw^  for  every  purpose.  Look  on  the  blade  for 
the  word  Atkins — 'Uhe  name  back  of  saw  valued 


yiny  of  fhese  interesting  booklets  describing 
yitkins  Sazfs  will  be  sent  you  on  request: 
"Jtkins  Cross  Cut  Saws"  "Atkins  Drag 
Saws"  ''Atkins  Mill  Saws"  ''Atkins  Braces" 
"Atkins  Machine  Knives"  "Atkins  Plas- 
tering Trowels"  "Atkins  Pruning  Saws," 
"The  Story  of  Silver  Steel,"  "Saw  Sense," 
'  The  Saw  on  the  Farm." 


E.  C.  Atkins  &  Co.,  Inc. 


(Established  1857) 


INDIANAPOLIS,    U.    S.    A. 


NfvS-^ 


Makers  of  Silver  Steel  Saw*  and  Tools;  Automobile 
Clutch  Discs  ;  Meat  Slicer,  Belt  Splitting.  Cigarette  and 
Tobacco  Knives ;  Cabinet  Scrapers  and  Other  Steel 
Specialties. 

Canadian  Factory  Machine  Knife  Factory: 

HAMILTON,  ONT.  LANCASTER,  N.  Y. 
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or    Metal 


Just  as  Atkins  led  the  way  in  bringing 
wood  cutting  saws  to  give  better  ser- 
vice—it now  leads  in  the  development 
of  saws  and  equipment  for  metal 
cutting. 

Atkins  laboratories  have  developed  new  proc- 
esses for  tempering  and  toughening — found 
secrets  of  steel  treatment  to  make  metal  cutting 
easier  and  quicker — to  make  saws  last  longer 
and  give  better  service. 

Atkins  AAA  "Non-Breakable"  Hand  and  Power 
Hack  Saw  Blades  do  away  with  blade  breakage. 
Made  of  selected  steel — the  body  of  the  blade 
toughened  and  the  cutting  edge  gas-and-oil 
tempered — they  set  a  new  standard  for  hack 
saw  quality  and  efficiency. 

Atkins  Kwik-Kut  machines  add  26%  over  the 
efficiency  of  any  other  power  hack  saw  machine. 
Atkins  Band  Saw  Machines  and  Saws  are  the 
highest  development  of  metal  band  sawing  ap- 
paratus. Atkins  Circular  Metal  Cutting  Saws 
complete  the  Atkins  line  of  saws  for  every  wood 
and  metal  cutting  purpose.  Each  one  bears 
the  Atkins  name — a  guarantee  of  absolute 
satisfaction — an  insurance  that  you  get  the 
greatest    service    and    value. 


E.  C.  Atkins  &  Co.,  Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS,    U.    S.    A. 

Factory  Branches  in  Atlanta,  Chicagtr,  Memphis, 
Minneapolis,  New  Orleans,  New  York  City,  Portland, 
Ore.,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Vancouver,  B.  C. ,  Sydney, 
N.  S.   W.,   and  Paris,   France. 

— At  Leading  Jobbers,  Dealers  and  Mill  Supply  Houses 
Everywhere. 


(Established  1857) 


Everyone  interested  in  metal  cutting  should 
have  one  or  all  of  these  books.  Ask  for  them: 
''Atkins  Metal  Cutting  Saws,"  "AAA  Hack 
Saw  Blades,"  "Kwik-Kut  Metal  Cutting 
Machines,"  "Metal  Cutting  Band  Sazc  Ma- 
chines," "Atkins  flack  Satv  Chart" — show- 
ing the  right  blade  for  every  work  and  metal. 
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AUTOBED ' 


The  Autobed  makes  a  comfortahlc  bed  for  two 
people  and  "can  be  used  in  any  4,  5  or  7  passenger 
car,  except  those  vrith  winter  top.  Can  be  put 
up  in  5  minutes.  The  great  convenieupp  of  the 
"Autobpd'"  is  that  yoTi  can  camji  anywhere 
your  car  may  be,  simjily  put  on  your  sid(>  cur- 
tains and  you  can  sleep  in  comfort  and  sa\e  hotel 
expense.  The  "Autobed"  is  only  4  ft.  long  and 
5  inches  in  diameter  when  rolled  uj).  It  weighs 
less  than  25  lbs.  Frame  is  made  of  seleptcd 
hardwood  with  all  metal  parts  galvanized.  Bed 
is  of  licavy  duck.  Ten-^ion  is  from  end  to  end 
and  can  be  regulated  by  giving  the  end  rail  a 
J^  or  Yi  turn.  Occupants  will  not  roll  to  center 
as  is  the  case  when  bed  is  supported  from  the 
sides.  Length,  74  inches.  "Width  over  all, 
48  inches.  AVidth  of  bed,  40  inchc>.s.  C'omi)lete 
instructions  for  setting  up  "Autobed"  in  car 
are  furnished. 

For  sale  by  dealers.  If  your  deal,>r  cannot  supply  you, 
we  will  ship  you  "Autobed"  complete  for  $18.00.  Water- 
proof Carrying  Case.  S4..'>0  extra. 

TENTOBED    COMPANY 

Dept.  I  3JU0  Jaclv^oa  Uoul.,  Chicago,  111. 


IJI^-^-^»J 


TTT^ 


-•genuine  inner  ^jrroui"  I  '>r  auto  tires.    Double  mi 
prevent    puncturea    and    blowoute.     Kasily    applied 
without  tools.     Distributors  wanted.     Details  free. 

AmericaD  Accessories  Company Dept.  316     Cincinnati.  Ohio 


t  SERVES  ^OUR  HOMi^ 
SAVE.S  YOLR  TIMt 


SERVICE  TABLE  WACOM 

liarg^e  llroad  Wide  Table 
lop  —  Keiuuvalile  (ilass 
Service  Tiaj  —  Double 
<»  rawer  —  Double 
Handles  —  Lar^e  Deep 
I'Ddersbelves  —  **Scien- 
tifirally  Silent*'  -Rubber 
lii-pd  Swhel  Uheels. 
A  high  grade  piece  of  f  ur- 
riture  earpaseinp  any- 
thinir  yet  attempted  for 
GENERAL  UTILITY, 
eaBe  of  action,  and  abso- 
lute noiseleesness.  Write 
now  for  descriptive  pam- 
phlet and  dealer's  oame* 
tL-  ."^  COMBINATION  PRODUCTS  CP. 
S  ir504-LCunardBldg.Xhicago,lll. 


BRONZE 


TABLETS 


Free  Book  of  Designs 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  556  West  27th  St.,  Dept.  L.D.,  New  York 

Saving  Money  for  Authors 

is  the  iiurposeof  a  handboolc  prepared  by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly, 
Litt.  L).,  LL.  IJ.,  Managing;  Editor  of  the  "Standard  Dic- 
TiONAKV."  TelU  many  possible  economies  learned  from  long 
expeiieiice.  Kxplains  copyright,  how  to  market  maniiscnpts. 
etc.  '  'Preparation  of  Manuscripts  for  the  Printer.  " 
Fiftli  revised  edition  just  pubiislied.     Cloth,  J1.58  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 


BMZ 


HONOR  ROLLS  AND 
MEMORLU  TABLETS 


SEND  FOR  FREE    BOOKLET  OF  DESIGNS 

John-  Polachek 
bronze  ■&•  iron  •(§ 

,430  li-.'^COCK    ST,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY.  N.Y 


Free  Book. 

ContaininucompicteJ 
Btory  of  the  origin 
and  hiatory  of  that 
wonderful  iostru- 
ment — the 


SAXOPHONE 


Thin  book  tells  you  when  to  use 
Saxophone  —  Hin^ly,  in  quartcttCH, 
in  Br-xtetteB,  orin  rejfuhjr  band; how 
to  transpose  from  orchestral  partB 
and  many   oiher  things    you    would 
like  to  know. 


14J 


Vou  ean  r*arn  to  play  1h*  seal*  In  on*  hour** 

_  ractic*,  ;ifi(I  noon  rn- iilayirnr  pt)i,ular  uifH.     Ytji 
can  doiihle  your  inrornc,  your  ptcaHurc,  Hnd  your 


practlctt 

can  do  lit 
C>opularit> 


layirnr  pt)i,ular  uirn.    Yd 
•,  your  ptcttHur*',  hi  !  ,     __ 
Easy  to  pay  by  uur  eaity  puyrn<:nt  plan. 


MAKES  AN  IDEAL  PRESENT  < 

Send    for  irt-f'  Saxophone  book  and  caUilo^  of  True- 
'lone  Uarid  In'-.trurncntH, 

BUESCHER   BAND    INSTRUMENT   CO. 
•**'■**'*'■•■"■»     266  Jackcon  street.  Clkhart.  Ind. 
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too  manj^  enemies."  Wiekson  knows  that 
Harris  is  one  of  these  enemies  now.  For 
once  in  office  he  had  made  discoveries. 
"He  had  made  enemies  not  only  in  the 
dive  district,  but  among  the  best  citizens 
'on  the  Hill,'  Ho  had  been  accused  of 
'attacking  vested  interests'  and  of  'stir- 
ring up  class  hatreds.'  He  had  offended 
some  of  the  most  generous  contributors  to 
the  funds  of  the  Puritj'  Defense  League. 
He  had  offended  ]\IcPhee  Harris." 

Wiekson  had  found  that  it  was  not  vice 
he  had  to  fight,  but  the  conditions  that 
breed  vice.  And  these  conditions  Avere 
largely  brought  about  by  the  men  on  the 
Hill,  living  in  safe  respectability-.  He 
knows  that  Toole  has  offered  concessions 
in  order  to  have  him  dropt,  and  that 
Harris  intends  to  droj)  him.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  said,  and  he  dismisses 
Harris.  He  couldn't  make  him  see  the 
truth. 

Collins  comes,  a  plump,  clean-shaven, 
placid  man,  broad-shouldered,  short,  slow. 
"The  only  n>al  detective  I  ever  knew," 
Wiekson  said  once.  And  Collins  tells  his 
chief  that  the  Police  Headquarters  were 
arranging  to  have  the  District  Attorney 
m\irdered  by  an  ex-policeman  whom 
Wick.son  had  ])rosecuted  and  sent  to  prison. 
The  chief  of  i)olice,  Sotjie,  was  under  in- 
dictment on  charges  of  corruption  in  office 
and  ^^'ickson  A\as  prosecuting  him.  He 
must  be  stopt. 

Wiekson  knows  Collins,  and  he  knows 
that  Avhat  he  says  is  true.  But  there's 
nothing  to  be  done.     His  work  must  go  on. 

■"The  sti-angest  part  of  it  is,"  he  said, 
"that  these  fellows  are  able  to  do  these 
things  just  because  no  decent  citizen 
would  believe  it  possible.  It's  a  funny 
situation.  .  .  .  Besides  .  .  .  Avhat's  the 
use  of  prosecuting  this  man  Sotjie?  He's 
not  to  blame.  .  .  .  And  if  we  could  reach 
.  .  .  the  'higherups'  what  would  be  the 
use  of  prosecuting  them?  As  long  as 
these  public  utilities  are  lying  round  loose, 
waiting  for  some  one  to  steal  them,  they'll 
be  stolen.  It's  the  whole  community 
that's  been  to  blame.  You  can't  prose- 
cute a  Avhole  communitJ^  And  prosecuting 
a  man  like  Sotjie  is  like  prosecuting  a  man 
for  having  typhoid  fever — when  he  got  it 
drinking  from  a  city  tap.  ...  Of  course, 
I  have  to  prosecute,  just  as  you  have  to 
get  evidence.  That's  what  I'm  paid  for. 
That's  what  I'm  here  for  .  .  .  God,  I'm 
tired  of  it!" 

Collins  goes,  telling  Wiekson  that  he 
has  put  one  of  his  men  to  guard  him. 
Arnett  drops  in,  and  Wiekson  tells  him, 
half  humorously,  what  he  is  up  against, 
and  then  goes  to  court,  Arnett,  troubled, 
sitting  among  the  spectators,  only  half 
believing,  and  yet  half  suspicious,  too,  of 
the  detective  guarding  Wiekson,  whom  ho 
does  not  know,  but  whom  he  notices 
hanging  al)out. 

Well,  thtiy  g<>i  him.  The  drunken  ex- 
jxjlieeman,  cleverly  managed  by  his  supe- 
riors, shoots  Wick.son  dead,  and  is  killed 
himself.  It  is  ail  most  regrettable.  No 
one,  of  course,  is  to  blame,  and  it  is  the 
city's  boss  himself  who  was  behind  the 
whole  evil  sclieme  for  which  Wiekson  gavt* 
his  lift!,  who  j)aid  for  the  Memorial  erected 
1o  his  memory,  the  work  being  done  by  the 
.sciili)tor  Arnett. 

So  eacli  story  in  tht;  book  centers  itself 
on  a  day,  tiie  king-j)in  day,  of  man  or 
woman  sul)ject.  Tense  and  dramatic  days 
that  swing  a  whohs  lift!  ...  or  end  it. 
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WEIRD  CHINESE  PHARMACY 
'  I  ^HE  Chinese  retail  drug  trade  prospers 
-■-  even  where  adverse  foreign  influences 
are  all  around  it.  In  Shanghai,  for  in- 
stance, altho  there  are  Em'opean,  Ameri- 
can, and  oriental  doctors,  with  modern 
scientific  education,  only  too  willing  to  be 
employed,  the  Chinese,  we  are  told  by 
Gerald  King,  in  The  Far  Eastern  Review, 
sticks  to  his  time-hallowed  methods  of 
suicide.  When  he  is  ill  he  goes  to  a 
doctor  who  knows  nothing  about  either  the 
illness  or  the  body  of  his  patient,  and, 
from  the  doctor,  he  gets  a  prescription, 
which  he  takes  to  a  man  who  does  not 
know  how  to  make  it  up.  After  that  he 
recovers.  If,  bj-  some  chance,  he  is  sent 
to  a  foreign  hospital,  where  his  illness  is 
correctly  diagnosed  and  treated,  he  either 
escapes  or  dies  as  a  protest.  Our  quota- 
tions are  from  a  reprint  of  Mr.  King's 
article  in  Phurmacal  Advance  (New  York). 
We  read  here : 

"Chinese  retail  drug-stores  are  roughly 
divisible  into  two  classes.  Of  these  the 
more  prosperous  have  .no  windows,  but 
rejoice  in  a  large  blank  wall,  the  happy 
emblem  of  a  Chinese  mind,  with  one  or 
two  characters  flaming  on  it.  Inside,  in  the 
feeble  light  which  filters  through  the  one 
small  door,  there  are  two  counters,  at 
which  the  assistants  dispense  the  drugs 
which  have  Avorked  their  ways  in  Chinese 
stomachs  for  the  past  three  thousand 
years.  The  less  wealthy  have  windows 
and  doors,  like  ordinarj-  shops,  and  there  is 
none  of  the  dim  religious  light  of  their 
rich  neighbors.  But  the  element  of 
superstition  is  there  just  the  same,  and 
the  same  ignorance  is  dispensed  with  the 
same  inaccuracy. 

"The  Chinese  pharmacop(»ia  is  founded 
on  ignoi'ance,  and  embodies  the  mistakes 
and  misreadings  of  the  centuries;  at  the 
present  it  is  indeterminable  and  unin- 
telligible. Written  in  the  styles,  and  with 
the  expressions,  of  long-past  days,  it  is 
now,  in  great  part,'  Greek'  to  the  student. 
A  man  suffering  from  cold  on -the  chest, 
and  wishing  to  be  treated  in  exactly  the 
same  Avay  as  Wu  Lai-Tsu  Avas  treated,  in 
the  days  of  Sung,  because  he  likes  Wu 
Lai-Tsu's  style,  and  because  W^u  Lai-Tsii 
has  left  a  sonnet,  Avhich  can  be  read  back- 
AA'ard  and  forAvard,  sidewaj's,  and  upside 
down,  recording  hoAV  he,  Wu  Lai-Tsu,  took 
his  medicine,  and,  tAvo  days  afterward, 
was  able  to  observe  that  it  Avas  beautiful 
to  drink  tea  in  the  bamboo  grove,  or  to 
Avateh  the  moon  rise  above  tlie  misty  lake, 
with  his  accustomed  pith  and  originality; 
this  man  might  be  in  a  little  quandary 
because  critics  are  in  tAvo  schools  as  to 
Avhether  Wu  took  three  ounces  of  dried 
toads'  ears  and  tAvo  drams  of  calomel,  or 
three  ounces  of  prussic  acid  and  two 
drams  of  fulminate  t)f  mercury.  But  ho 
doesn't  really  care,  because  he  is  quite 
clear  in  his  mind  tliat  one  set  of  critics 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  out  of  their  es- 
tablishment, and  so  goes  to  the  nearest 
ch(!mist's  Avith  a  light  heart.  And  the 
chemist  is  in  no  difficulty  eitluir.  He  tosses 
little  tilings  like  tiiis  off  every  day  of  the 
week. 

"The  basis  of  most  Chinese  medicines  is 
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UPON  a  manufacturing  experience  of  fifteen   years 
rests  the  judgment  to  build  the  double  chain  drive 
equipment   on   heavy   duty  Kelly  trucks.     Time 
has  proved  its  value. 

Upon  that  same  fifteen  years'  experience  truck  owners 
can  safely  base  another  equally  vital  judgment — perma- 
nency of  institution.  The  first  Kelly- Springfield  truck 
built  can  obtain  parts  today,  and  better  service  than 
ever.  This  permanency  and  growth  are  important  not 
only  to  old  truck  owners  but  to  those  looking  another 
fifteen  years  ahead. 

This  long  experience  has  also  guided  our  judgment  in 
the  development  of  Kelly  worm  drive  and  overhead 
drive,  which  round  out  our  line  to  meet  every  transpor- 
tation problem. 

The  reliability  of  our  product  and  the  financial  respon- 
sibility of  our  institution  can  be  credited  to  this  fact: 
we  develop  every  vital  part  of  our  truck  in  our  own 
plant,  instead  of  assembling  the  ideas  and  the  products 
of  others. 
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A  Dainty  Distinctive  Sweet 

U-ALL-NO  Mints  are  creamy,  sugary  loaves, 
delicately  flavored  with  crushed  mint. 

On  the  tea  tray,  at  bridge  or  served  with  the 
demi-tasse,  their  tempting  goodness  is  enjoyed 
by  everyone. 

Neither  over-rich  nor  over-flavored,  they  are 
the  ideal  sweet  for  children. 

In  tins  of  several  sizes.  Twenty,  twenty-five, 
fifty,  seventy-five  cents.     Everywhere. 

MANUFACTURING  GO.  OF  AMERIGA 
Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 
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vegetable.  Many  of  their  tonics  and  sirups 
are  comparativelj'  simpJo  stews  of  some  of 
the  commoner  sorts  oi  fruit,  such  as  pears 
and  plums.  But,  to  enhance  their  value 
in  the  eyes  of  the  patient,  and  to  keep  the 
bills  up,  other  ingredients  are  mixed  with 
them.  One  such  prescription  may  be 
translated  somewhat  as  follows: 

"The  prevailing  bad  weather  has  at- 
tacked the  body:  the  food  has  remained 
in  the  stomach,  and  the  body  is  hot  and  the 
stomach  defective.  The  pulse  is  floating 
and  slippery,  and  the  tongue  yellowish. 
The  cure  to  be  adopted  is  a  cleansing  of 
the  stomach — 

"Take- 
Wood-lice  shells,  one  mace. 
Elephants'  teeth,  three  mace. 
Orange  peel,  one  mace. 
A  red  fungoid  growth  from  th<'  roit. 

of  a  tree,  three  mace. 
-  Bamboo  leaf,  three  mace. 
Bats'  spines,  three  mace. 
Fragrant  roots    {Angelica  rcfrartn), 

two  mace. 

"Which  sounds  as  if  it  ought  to  do 
it 

"Chinese  doctors  do  not  have  to  pass 
any  examination  before  they  set  up  in 
practise.  They  are  apprenticed  to  an- 
other doctor,  and  then,  in  due  time,  take 
the  offensive  themselves.  Their  success 
depends  upon  their  own  efforts,  and,  of 
course,  the  luck  they  have  with  their  first 
cases.  The  Chinese,  as  a  people,  ap- 
proach the  doctors  with  their  own  peculiar 
blend  of  complete  skepticism  and  com- 
plete credulity. 

"The  sincerity  of  the  Chinese  belief, 
in  their  medicines  stands  the  sternest 
test — that  of  money.  Chinese  medical 
treatment  is  very  dear — far  dearer  than 
foreign.  It  is  impossible  to  describe, 
within  a  short  compass,  the  complicated 
and  infinitely  differentiated  niceties  of 
Cliinese  medical  practise.  All  that  can 
be  attempted  is  to  give  some  idea  of  one 
small  chemist's  shop. 

"This  one  is  open  to  the  street.  Out- 
side hang  the  usual  shop  signs,  but  there 
are  none  in  English.  Inside,  a  counter  is 
arranged,  like  a  bar,  so  that  people  can 
stand  at  the  front  and  two  ends.  On  one 
side,  the  spare  space  is  flUed  up  by  the 
presses  in  which  some  of  the  medicines  are 
kept;  at  the  other  is  an  alcove,  in  which 
there  is  an  altar  to  the  god  of  healing, 
where  incense  burns  in  a  Small,  earth- 
filled,  bronze  vessel.  On  the  walls,  above 
the  f  m-niture,  hang  black  enameled  boards 
with  golden  characters,  containing  th.e 
iisual  sententious  apothegms.  At  the  back 
of  the  shop  are  shelves  filled  with  blue 
and  white  porcelain  jars.  The  larger 
ones  have  square  pewter  covers:  these 
contain  liquids,  principally  tonics.  In  the 
first,  there  is  a  sirup  of  pears  and  other 
medicines  which  will  ward  off  the  approach 
of  the  feebleness  of  age.  Next  to  it  is  a. 
distillation  which  will  insure  the  easy 
d<!livery  of  women.  These  liquids  are  all 
ladled  out  witli  the  same  iron  spoon,  which 
robs  the  mcsdicines  of  any  sameness  to  a 
patient,  for,  if  the  first  dose  be  ladled  out 
with  the  spoon  which  has  just  been  used 
for  stewed  onions,  and,  the  second  time, 
when  it  has  been  used  for  a  decoction  of 
asafetida,  a  pleasing  variety  ensues. 

"Above  are  sniallcT  jars,  with  octagonal- 
based  caps.  Th(*se  contain  s(M3ds  and 
plants  of  the  more  expensive  kinds.     In 
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front  of  them  are  little  snuff-bottles,  filled 
with  ready  mixed,  powders.  The  drawers, 
which  run  around  two  sides  of  the  shop,  are 
filled  with  an  odd  assortment  of  cures. 
These  small  bones  belong  to  monkeys,  and 
are  now  sold  to  mothers  who  Avish  to  spare 
their  daughters  pain  when  their  feet 
are  being  bound.  The  monkey-bones  are 
boiled,  and  the  child's  feet  are  washed  in 
the  juice,  which  softens  the  bones  of  the 
foot,  and  so  reduces  the  pain  while  the 
bones  are  being  gradually  crusht  by  the 
process  of  binding.  They  are  not  very 
dear,  being  worth  eighty  cents  an  ounce. 

"In  another  drawer  are  some  small, 
dry,  leathery-looking  bags,  which  have  a 
polished  surface.  One  is  split,  and  shows 
that  the  contents  are  a  dusty  brown  pow- 
der. They  are  the  gall  bladders  of  bears — 
invahiable  in  the  treatment  of  sore  eyes. 
Bears  having  a  limited  supply  of  gall- 
bladders, they  are  worth  $10  an  ovmce. 
They  are  said  to  come  from  An  nam,  but, 
more  probably,  come  from  Yunnan.  Other 
medicines  must  be  mixed  with  them,  as 
they  are  too  strong  unadulterated. 

"The  contents  of  a  tiger's  stomach, 
with  the  exception  of  the  larger  viscera, 
Avhich  have  uses  of  their  own,  Avill  cure 
those  who  can  afford  to  pay  $4  an  oimce 
for  the  treatment  of  any  vomiting  they 
may  be  troubled  with,  no  matter  Avhat  its 
cause. 

"It  may  have  interested  Dr.  Koch  to 
know  that  consumption  can  be  cured  by 
the  judicious  use  of  otter's  livers  mixed 
with  certain  herbs. 

"The  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  is  a  boon 
to  the  wealthy,  for  it  has  a  general  cura- 
tive effect  on  diseases,  and  is  a  wonderful 
general  tonic.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
not  many  rhinoceroses,  and  they  have 
small  horns  and  few,  and,  further,  show 
not  Avillingness  to  part  with  Avhat  they 
have,  so  the  price  runs  high — about  $20 
an  ounce.  This  can  be  taken  for  any  ill- 
ness, and,  with  other  drugs,  acts  like  the 
bursting  charge  in  a  shell. 

"Snakes  are  not  great  contributors  to 
man's  health,  tho  there  is  one  snake,  which 
is  at  its  best  in  Chekiang  Province,  which 
banishes  rheumatism.  The  snakes  are 
kept  whole,  the  viscera  having  been  re- 
moved, but  the  bones  of  the  body  are  left 
intact,  and  the  meat  of  the  ribs  and  skin 
allowed  to  dry.  The  bones  of  the  head  are 
removed  completely.  No  one  part  is  better 
than  the  other,  and,  when  one  buys  an 
ounce — one  takes  one's  chances  as  to  what 
part  one  gets;  it  all  depends  how  many 
people  have  been  at  the  same  snake  before. 

"The  chemists  who  prepare  the  medi- 
cines do  not  have  to  undergo  any  specific 
training.  They  are  apprenticed  young, 
and,  during  their  three  years'  apprentice- 
ship, they  pick  up  the  general  run  of  the 
trade.  As  the  ckugs  are  not  of  any  con- 
stant strength,  and  since  no  one  knows 
what  is  the  matter  with  the  patient,  or 
what  is  the  precise  effect  of  the  drug  he  is 
taking,  small  errors  in  compounding  do 
not  cause  any  inconvenience.  The  quali- 
ties most  in  request  are  willingness  and 
savoir  fairc,  and,  if  a  lad  displays  these, 
he  will,  when  his  articles  are  out,  become  a 
fully  fledged  assistant,  and,  in  time,  may  rise 
to  a  partnership,  or  start  a  business  of  his 
own.  The  shops  are  not  connected  with 
the  doctors,  and  do  not  pay  the  latter  any 
percentage  on  their  prescriptions.  A  large 
trade  is  done  in  ready-prepared  medicines, 
and  advice  is  given  free  to  the  poor." 
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ceilings  of  enduring  charm 


Upson  Board  cuts — saws 
and    handles   like   v^'ood. 


AT /"HY  have  walls  and  ceilings  of 
cracking,  falling  plaster,  and 
unsightly,  tearing  wall  paper? 

Upson  PROCESSED  Board  will 
better  express  that  individuality  and 
good  taste  you  instinctively  want  in 
every  room  in  your  home  and  do  it 
permanently! 

The  charm  of  the  many  panel  effects 
possible  with  Upson  Board  assures 
you  of  a  background  for  your  furni- 
ture and  draperies  which  will  en- 
hance the  beauty  and  harmony  of 
your  decorative  scheme. 

By  actual  test,  Upson  Board  is 
nearly  twice  as  strong  and  stiff  as 
other  wallboards. 


Its  non-absorbent,  greaseless  paint- 
ing surface  saves  from  $j  to  $i  j  per 
thousand  square  feet  in  the  cost  of 
decoration. 

Any  carpenter  can  apply  it  in  a 
third  less  time  than  ordinary  weak, 
spongy  boards  with  much  less  waste. 

Thus  the  LITTLE  difference  in 
price  does  not  measure  the  B I G 
difference  in  quality. 

Write  today  for  sample  panels  of 
Upson  Board  and  descriptive 
literature. 

THE  UPSON  COMPANY 

24  Upson  Point, 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 
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For  your  own  pro- 
tection insist  on 
(genuine  Blue-center 
Upson  board  with 
the  Upson  "Sun" 
tradenoark  on  the 
back  of  each  panel. 
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WHAT  WE  DON'T  KNOW  ABOUT 
ANIMALS 

**TT  is  better  not  to  know  so  much," 
-^  remarks  Josh  Billings,  "than  [to 
know  so  many  things  that  ain't  so."  This 
is  apparently  the  state  of  much  popular 
zoological  information.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge,  for  example,  that 
flies  have  suckers  on  their  feet,  enabling 
them  to  walk  on  the  ceiling,  that  cat's  eyes 
are  phosphorescent,  that  all  mad  dogs 
foam  at  the  mouth,  that  a  beaver  uses  his 
flat  tail  as  a  trowel,  that  a  porciipine  can 
"shoot"  his  quills,  that  rattlesnakes  always 
rattle  before  striking,  and  that  an  ostrich 
will  bury  its  head  in  the  sand  when  in 
danger.  All  this  information  belongs  in  the 
class  of  "things  that  ain't  so,"  we  are 
assured  by  Dr.  Roger  C.  Smith,  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
writing  in  The  Scientific  Monthly  (Lan- 
caster, Pa.).  These  and  other  "Popular 
Misconceptions  Concerning  Natural  His- 
tory," to  quote  the  title  of  his  article,  are 
exposed  and  discust  therein.  Writes 
Dr.  Smith  in  substance: 

"Many  individuals  prefer  to  take  an- 
other's explanation  of  some  phenomenon 
rather  than  to  secure  the  information  for 
themselves.  This  fact  makes  possible  the 
perpetuation  of  gross  inaccuracies.  It  is 
commonly  stated  that  the  earthworms  seen 
so  often  crawling  about  after  a  hard  rain 
have  fallen  with  the  rdiii.  An  observation 
requiring  only  a  few  minutes  would  reveal 
the  holes  in  the  water-soaked  earth  through 
which  they  have  emerged  and  perhaps  a 
f-ew  in  the  act  of  emerging. 

"The  statements  of  the  more  pi'ominent 
people  in  the  community  are  more  likely 
to  go  unchallenged  than  those  from  the  less 
well  known.  This  prevails  among  all  classes. 
A  very  prominent  early  worker  in  entomol- 
ogy figured  grasshoppers  lajdng  eggs  in  an 
impossible  position  fifty  years  ago.  This 
figure  has  been  widely  copied  and  ac- 
cepted without  question  until  a  few  years 
ago,  when  it  was  disproved.  It  would 
have  been  an  easy  matter  to  check  up  this 
observation  had  not  the  prominence  of 
the  early  worker  given  added  confidence  to 
the  earlier  conclusions.  There  are  no 
doubt  many  errors  in  scientific  Avritings 
perpetuated  because  of  the  prominence  of 
•  the  writer,  whereas  the  unknown  scientist 
might  be  quickly  doubted. 

"It  is  impossible  for  the  rank  and  file  to 
follow  the  latest  scientific  discoveries  ex- 
plaining even  most  familiar  phenomena, 
much  less  to  investigate  for  themselves. 
It  is  quite  generally  believed  that  flies 
are  able  to  walk  upside  down  because 
they  have  suckers  on  their  feet.  This  is 
an  old  idea  which  has  persisted,  largely  in 
the  popular  mind,  tho  it  has  long  been 
known  that  there  is  a  secretion  of  adhesive 
material  from  minute  glands  on  each 
tarsal  pad  which  enables  the  insect  literally 
to  glue  itself  to  its  substratum.  Less 
frequent  perhaps  is  the  belief  that  the 
glistening  of  the  cat's  eyes  in  the  dark  is 
due  to  phosphorescence,  when  the  true 
explanation  is  said  to  be  -ihe  reflection  of 
entering  light  by  the  tapetum,  a  thin 
membrane    covering    the    retina.      Quite 
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general  is  the  belief  that  mad  dogs  foam 
at  the  mouth;  in  fact,  this  is  thought  to  be 
the  one  thing  to  look  for  when  a  mad  dog 
is  suspected.  Published  observations  indi- 
cate that  foaming  at  the  mouth  is  not 
present  in  all  cases,  and  when  present  is 
not  the  first  manifestation  of  hydrophobia." 

Perhaps  the  majority  of  misconceptions 
concerning  natural  historj%  says  Dr. 
Smith,  are  based  on  mistaken  observations 
and  misinterpretation  of  facts.  A  beaver's 
tail  suggests  a  trowel,  so  it  is  not  sur- 
prizing that  there  has  arisen  a  persistent 
misconception,  sometimes  seen  in  school 
texts,  that  it  is  so  used  by  the  animal. 
Seton  finds  no  evidence  whatsoever  of  this. 
The  beaver's  front  legs  and  chin  are  its 
chief  tools  in  building,  while  the  tail  serves 
chiefly  in  swimming  and  to  "slap"  the 
water  as  a  signal.     The  writer  goes  on: 

"The  porcupine  is  said  to  shoot  its 
quills  at  its  enemies  because  possibly  of  the 
superficial  resemblance  of  the  quills  to 
arrows.  Indeed,  when  a  dog  attacks  a 
porcupine  he  in\'ariably  comes  off  Avith 
some  quiUs  in  his  flesh,  which  is  accepted 
as  further  proof  tliat  they  were  shot  like 
arrows  at  him.  It  is,  of  course,  imi)ossible 
for  this  animal  to  protect  himself  in  this 
manner,  there  being  no  muscular  or  other 
arrangement  to  effect  it.  The  quills  are 
very  loosely  attached,  therefore  easily 
dislodged. 

' '  Some  misconceptions  of  this  class  have 
been  given  prominence  and  perpetuated  by 
incorporating  them  in  the  common  names 
of  the  animals  themselves.  Flying  squirrels 
and  flying  fish  are  familiar  subjects  of 
natural  history,  yet  neither  actually  fly. 
There  are  many  available  illustrations 
among  insects  where  the  common  names 
involve  an  error  of  some  kind.  Popularly 
speaking,  all  insects  are  bugs  when, 
strictly  speaking,  this  name  applies  only 
to  one  order  of  sucking  insects  (Hemiptera). 
The  larvae  of  some  insects  are  called  worms 
when  this  name  is  more  properly  applied 
to  members  of  the  phylum  annnlata,  of 
which  the  earthworm  is  a  type.  Clothing, 
carpets,  etc.,  are  said  to  be  attacked  by 
the  clothes  moths,  yet  in  no  case  is  the 
injury  done  by  the  moths,  but  by  the  larvae 
of  the  moths,  the  former  feeding  on  nectar 
or  pollen  and  being  quite  harmless.  The 
bufi'alo  bug  is  not  a  bug  but  a  beetle;  the 
pear  slug  is  not  a  slug,  but  a  sluglike 
larva  of  a  true  insect;  the  sheep  tick  is 
not  a  tick,  but  a  fly,  etc. 

"It  appears  further  that  of  all  animals 
there  are  more  misconceptions  concerning 
the  ugly  and  disliked  ones  than  others. 
Snakes  are,  perhaps,  the  most  widely 
feared  and  despised  of  all  creatures.  It  is 
not  surprizing,  therefore,  that  we  have 
such  fantastic  stories  as  the  hoop  snake, 
the  glass  snake,  the  monster  sea-serpents, 
mother  snakes  swalloAving  their  young  in 
the  presence  of  danger,  not  to  mention  the 
mythical  scaly  monsters  that  exhaled 
smoke  and  fii'e.  It  is  quite  generally 
believed  that  all  snakes  and  spiders  are 
poisonous  and  their  bites  would  prove 
fatal,  when  authentic  accounts  say  there 
are  many  of  both  that  are  wholly  harmless. 
Snakes  are  said  to  be  deaf,  and  only  last 
year  this  misconception  appeared  in 
prominent  head-lines  on  a  page  about 
snakes  in  a  leading  Sunday  paper.  True, 
there  is  no  external  ear  present,  but  there 
is,  nevertheless,  a  pair  of  ears,  and  the  old 
adage  'as  deaf  as  an  adder'  is  no  longer 
expressive.  Rattlesnakes  are  supposed 
always  to  rattle  before  striking,  a  kind  of 
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Here's    Free  Proof 
That  You  Can  Hear! 

The  wonderful,  improved  Acoiisticon  has  now 
enabled  400,000  deaf  persons  to  hear.  We  are 
sure  it  will  do  the  same  for  you;  are  so  abso- 
lutely certain  of  it  that  we  are  eager  to  send 
you  the 

1920  Acousticon 

For  10  Days'  FREE  TRIAL 
NO  DEPOSIT— NO  EXPENSE 

There  is  nothing  you  will  have  to  do  but  a>k 
for  your  free  trial.  No  money  to  pay,  no  red 
tape,  no  reservations  to  this  offer. 

Our  confidence  in  the  present  Acousticon  is 
so  complete  that  we  will  gladly  take  all  the 
risk  in  proving  Ix^yond  any  doubt  that 

The  Joy  of  Hearing  Can  Be  Yours  Again  ! 

The  "Acousticon"  has  improvements  and 
patented  features  which  cannot  be  duplicated, 
so  no  matter  what  you  have  tried  just  ask  for 
a  trial  of  the  Acousticon.  You'll  get  it 
promptly,  and  if  it  doesn't  make  you  hear,  re- 
turn it  and  you  will  owe  us  nothing — not 
one  cent.    Address 

Dictograph  Products  Corporation 
1302  Candler  Building     New  York 
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THIS  is  a  better  roof  coating  made  of  preservative  oils, 
genuine  asphalt  and  real  asbestos  rock  fibre.    It  pene- 
trates old  dried  out  roofs,  resaturates  the  old  felts, 
fills  all  pores  and  softens  dry  scales. 

The  asbestos  fibre  cannot  rot,  burn,  or  evaporate.  It  acts 
like  hair  in  plaster.  It  binds  down  the  scales,  bridges  the 
cracks,  forming  a  skeleton  for  the  heavy  asphalt,  giving 
body  to  the  coating  and  making  it  the  next  best  thing  to 
new  roofing. 

Fibre  Coating  is  equally  effective  on  old  wood,  metal,  or 
composition  roofs.  Apply  it  with  a  brush,  just  as  it  comes 
from  the  can  or  barrel. 

Adds  years  of  life  to  any  roof  at  very  small  cost. 

BUILDING  OWNERS  write  for  Circular  "R". 
Headquarters  ior  building  and  insulating  products  of 
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l^CdlCia^^^j^  for  Booklet  "R"  about  roofing, 
wallboard,  paints,  and  shingles. 
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gentlemanly  sportsmanship  to  warn  the 
victim  that  he  still  has  a  chance.  Observa- 
tions recorded  appear  to  show  that  the 
rattlesnake  may  forget  this  chivalrous  act 
and  strike  without  warning.  The  writer 
believed  throughout  youth  that  when  a 
snake  was  killed  its  tail  Avould  not  die  until 
sundown.  This  misconception  has  been 
met  with  among  youths  of  three  widely 
separated  localities.  The  brain  of  snakes  is 
small,  consequently  some  powers  held  by 
the  brain  in  certain  other  animals  are 
delegated  to  the  spinal  ganglia  in  the 
snake;  therefore  crushing  or  severing  the 
head  of  the  snake  does  not  remove  the 
possibility  of  body  movements  from  im- 
pulses emanating  from  these  ganglia. 
Perhaps  some  one  disliking  eats  started 
the  revolting  story  that  if  a  eat  was  left 
alone  with  an  infant,  it  would  kill  the  child 
by  sacking  its  breath.  This  impossible 
thing  is  quite  generally  believed,  tho 
without  basis  of  facts. 

"Then  there  is  another  prominent  group 
of  misconceptions  which  bear  little  sem- 
blance of  truth  whose  origin  is  perhaps  the 
work  of  a  fertile  imagination.  The  earwigs 
{Forficulidcc),  relatively  common  insects 
in  Europe,  are  so  named  because  they  are 
supposed  to  puncture  people's  ears.  This 
reminds  us  somewhat  of  the  very  general 
belief  in  the  United  States  that  dragon- 
flies  sew  up  the  ears  of  bad  boys  with 
their  long  abdomens  which  superficially 
suggest  a  stout  needle. 

"There  is  a  difference  in  the  miscon- 
ceptions about  objects  of  natural  history  in 
different  localities,  thus  introducing  some 
interesting  variations.  The  writer  had 
this  forcibly  brought  out  in  several  com- 
munities by  the  various  popular  rules  to 
follow  for  determining  which  mushrooms 
were  edible  and  which  were  poisonous.  In 
one  community,  those  that  were  pink 
underneath  were  regarded  as  edible  by 
some  collectors,  in  another  commimity 
these  were  discarded  as  poisonous.  The 
same  divergence  of  opinion  was  observed 
with  the  rule  that  if  they  would  peel  they 
were  edible  and  wdth  those  growing  on 
wood." 

The  chief  importance  of  such  miscon- 
ceptions, says  Dr.  Smith,  in  conclusion,  is 
their  effect  on  the  youth.  These  mistaken 
ideas  become  fixt  in  the  minds  of  children 
when  very  young,  and  will  persist  until 
corrected.  Classes  of  fifth-grade  children 
in  the  public  schools  of  Milwaukee  in- 
variably stated  that  the  ostrich  in  the 
presence  of  danger  buried  his  head  in  the 
sand.  This  explanation  can  be  found  in 
many  books  at  the  present  time,  notwith- 
standing reliable  observers  report  this  to 
be  fallacious.     To  quote  further: 

"Children  are  told  these  things  by 
parents,  servants,  ])laymates,  or  noigh- 
l)ors,  and  in  rare  easels  in  the  elementary 
schools.  Tlunr  confiden(;e  in  these  people 
causes  them  to  believe  them  unreservedly. 
The  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  have  a 
share  of  the  res])onsibili1y  for  some  of  the 
misconcei)f  ions  in  this  connection.  Aside 
from  the  useUissiu^ss  and  burden  of  mistaken 
information,  there  is  an  ini])ortant  practical 
and  econonmic  aspect  to  this  subject.  The 
individual  ina>^l)e  made  to  fear  or  despise  a 
truly  beneficial  creature  and  to  kill  it  at  every 
opportunity  for,  reasons  based  on  errors." 
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A  NATURAL  ALLOY 

1\  /TAN-MADE  alloys,  such  as  brass  and 
^^■^  bronze,  are  familiar  to  all.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  of  recent  alloys,  how- 
ever, is  recent  only  in  our  knowledge  of 
it,  for  it  has  existed  in'  the  form  of  ore 
since  remote  geologic  ages.  An  ore  con- 
taining chiefly  nickel  and  copper  with  a 
little  iron  and  some  other  metals,  pro- 
duces when  smelted,  the  alloy  now  known 
as  "monel  metal,"  whose  use  in  engineer- 
ing work  is  being  constantly  extended. 
The  only  known  deposit  of  the  ore,  we  are 
told  by  a  contributor  to  Power  Plant 
Engineering  (Chicago),  is  near  Sudbury, 
Canada,  but  it  is  estimated  to  be  extensive 
enough  to  supply  a  thousand  tons  of  metal 
per  month  for  the  next  hundred  years. 
It  is  an  odd  fact  that  for  more  than  twenty 
years  after  this  precious  deposit  was  dis- 
covered in  1884,  the  copper  and  nickel 
in  the  ore  were  carefully  separated  and  the 
o^ther  metals  discarded,  nature  having  been 
wiser  than  man  in  making  her  metallic 
combinations.  In  1905  they  were  allowed 
to  stay  as  she  had  put  them,  and  monel 
metal  was  the  result.  At  first,  it  was  oidy 
considered  as  a  substitute  for  German 
silver,  which  it  surpassed  in  appearance, 
having  a  luster  like  that  of  pure  nickel, 
from  which  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished. 
This  led  to  considerable  use  for  ornamental 
purposes,  such  as  hardware  and  the  like. 
We  read  in  substance: 

"One  of  the  earliest  engineering  uses  to 
which  it  was  put  was  in  the  form  of  a  cast 
propeller  on  one  of  the  ships  of  the  United 
States  Navy.  Here  it  showed  remarkable 
freedom  from  corrosion,  as  well  as  erosion. 
When  examined  after  considerable  service, 
its  surface  was  foumi  to  be  just  as  smooth 
as  when  installed. 

"One  large  field  of  application  is  in  the 
power  plant,  where  its  strength,  together 
mth  its  ability  to  retain  a  great  portion  of 
this  strength  at  high  temperatures,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  practically  non-corrodible, 
make  it  of  considerable  value. 

"Monel  metal  has  a  melting-point  of 
2,480  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  tensile 
strength  of  rolled  metal  exceeds  that  of 
steel.  In  the  cast  form,  it  is  exceeded  by 
that  of  cast  steel  and  cast  manganese 
bronze  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  at 
high  temperatures  monel  metal  leads  in 
strength.  Its  coefficient  of  expansion 
is  very  close  to  that  of  steel. 

"Taking  the  electrical  conductivity  of 
copper  as  one  hundred  per  cent.,  that  of 
monel  metal  is  four  per  cent.  To  deter- 
mine its  resistance  to  corrosion,  tests  have 
been  conducted,  one  of  which  was  im- 
mersion of  pieces  of  monel  metal  in  sul- 
furic acid  for  fifty-six  days,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  samples  were  found  to 
have  lost  no  weight.  When  borings, 
turnings,  etc.,  were  boiled  in  the  same 
solution  for  forty-eight  hours,  the  loss  in 
weight  was  found  to  be  less  than  one-half 
of  one  per  cent. 

"The  results  obtained  with  the  first 
monel  metal  propeller  installed  by  the 
Navy  resulted  in  a  number  of  other  shii^s 
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HAIR  THAT  STAYS  YOUNG 

The  Friendly  Assistance  of  ^urlen  Fingers 
and  Packer's  Tar  Soap 

MEN  and  women  with  healthy  hair  and  scalp  very 
often  do  not  realize  the  hair's  need  of  systematic 
attention.  The  result  is  that  sooner  or  later  they  find 
themselves  suffering  from  dandruff  or  some  equally 
insidious  form  of  scalp  disease. 

Straightway  they  regret  their  carelessness  and  set  about  restoring  their 
hair  to  its  former  healthy  state.  This  may  take  time,  for  Nature  does  not 
readily  forgive  transgression  of  h'er  laws. 

As  a  result  of  long  neglect,  the  scalp  glands  and  tissues  are  "run 
down"  and  unresponsive.      The  cells  need  systematic  building  up. 

Systematic  shampooing  is  of  great  benefit  in  stimulating  the  sluggish 
scalp  cells  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  responsibility.  A  good  soap  for  this 
purpose  is  Packer's  Tar  Soap,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  forty-odd  years' 
use  and  is  still  made  according  to  the  original  formula. 

But  even  "Packer's"  will  network  its  natural  wonders  unaided.  Your 
ten  fingers  must  be  called  upon  to  work  the  lather  into  every  part  of  the  scalp. 

This  achieves  two  important  results:  It  thoroughly  cleatises  the  scalp. 
It  "wakes  up'''  the  cells  and  gives  them  the  vigor  necessary  for  supporting 
healthier  hair.  ^ 

Systematic  care  is  the  price  of  healthy  hair — so  don't  relax  your 
eiforts — but  observe  shampoo  time  with  faithful  regularity.  And  be  sure 
to  follow  the  simple  directions  which  come  with  every  cake  ot  Packer's 
Tar  Soap.  This  way  lies  scalp  cleanliness,  the  recognized  basis  of 
lasting  hair  health. 

Packer^s  Tar  Soap  is  very  easy  to  obtain.  The  drug  store  that  does 
not  sell  it  is  a  rare  exception.  But  perhaps  you  would  like  to  try  a 
sample.      A  half-cake  will  be  sent  you  on  receipt  of  loc. 

Packer'' s  Liquid  Tar  Soap  is  recommended  to  those  who  may  prefer  a 
shampoo  soap  in  liquid  form,      joc  will  bring  a  liberal  sample  bottle. 

An  interesting  and  helpful  Manual  is  issued  by  the  Packer  Manu- 
facturmg  Company,  embodying  the  results  of  their  own  experience  during 
the  p^st  forty-odd  years,  together  with  the  best  of  current  medical  opinion 
as  compiled  by  a  New  York  physician.  A  copy  of  this  practical  treatise, 
"The  Hair  and  Scalp — Modern  Care  and  Treatment,"  is  sent  free  on 
request.      You  will  be  glad  to  own  a  copy. 

THE   PACKER' MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Dept.  84-C,  I  20  West  32ND  Street,    New  York  City 
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METAL  COLUMNS 

A  Distinctive  Entrance 

Since  the  days  of  early  Greece  the  proper  use  of  the  fluted,  classical 
column   has  meant  distinction  and  elegance  in  building. 

Union  Metal  Columns  combine  these  distinctive  qualities  with  per- 
manence. They  have  shafts  of  special  steel  pressed  into  correct  archi- 
tectural desiajns  and  will  not  split,  rot  or  check  as  all  wood  columns  are 
bound  to  do. 

Write  for  Booklet  No.  201  showing  Union  Metal  Columns  in  use  on 
entrances,  porches,   pergolas  and  interiors. 

UNION  METAL  LAMP  STANDARDS 

Leading  cities  are  using  these  standards   for  orna-. 
mental  street  lighting.      Ask    for  Booklet  No.  221. 

The  Union  Metal  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio 

Capable  Representatives  Wanted  For  Open  Territory 


"  The  Ones  That  Last  a  Lifetime 


^ur  Coal  Window  Is  Like  One  of  These 

mich  ? 


WHAT  do  you  see  when  you  look  at  your 
coal-bin  window?  Broken  glass,  ill-fittiiiK 
sash,  battered  siding  as  in  the-  left  picture? 
(an  actual  photofiraph,  not  retouched.) 

Or  do  you  see  an  attractive  Majestic  Coal 
Cliute — walls  and  foundation  undaniaKed? 
(chute  closed  at  right — open  in  center.) 

If  your  house  hasn't  a  Majestic  Coal  Chute 
you  can  easily  have  on'^-  installed  or,  if  you  are 
building,  don't  neglect  this  essential  feature. 
It  will  save  its  cost.     You  can  sec  why.    And 


it  will  increase  the  value  df  your  property, 
not  depreciate  it. 

Protect  against  further  damage  or  repairs. 
Get  a  Majestic  Coal  Chute — styles  and  sizes 
for  every  home  or  buildin'/.  Details  and  speci- 
fications on  request.  Working  drawings 
gladly  sui)i)lied. 

Aak  altto  about  our  JInderfjrovnd  Gnrhfiof  Receiver  and 
our  Milk  and  i'(Lcka{ie_liecciijer . 

THE  MAJESTIC  COMPANY 

601  Erie  Street, 


Huntingtx>n,  Indiana 


^^^  i    Ui^^l^^l^   AA*\tt 


/^Zn^r§1  /TtiifvT^''  protects  Against  Damage  3.  bssens  Depreciation 
XAJdL  1^/Zl4tc  2.  Enhances  Property  Value  4  SavGS  Moriey- 
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being  fitted  with  "propellers  of  this  metal. 
The  resistance  of  monel  metal  to  the  ef- 
fects of  heat,  together  with  the  similarity 
of  the  rates  of  expansion  of  monel  metal 
and  steel,  has  led  to  the  use  of  monel  metal 
for  valve  stems,  disks,  and  seats  in  cast 
steel  valves  for  superheated  steam  work, 
where  temperatures  may  range  up  to 
seven  or  eight  hundred  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
It  is  also  used  for  turbine  blading  to  a 
great  extent,  both  on  account  of  its  heat 
resisting  properties  and  its  resistance  to  the 
erosion  of  the  steam. 

"Other  uses  for  monel  metal  are  con- 
denser  tubes,  condenser  nuts,  pump  valves 
valve  rods,  piston  rods  and  pump  liners, 
especially  where  salt  water  or  other  cor- 
rosive substances  are  to  be  handled. 
When  used  in  pump-liners,  it  shows  little 
wear  and  has  been  found  to  be  free  from 
scratches,  and  to  have  acquired  a  glass- 
like surface  after  considerable  service. 
On  account  of  its  high  resistance  and  com- 
parative cheapness,  it  finds  a  good  field 
in  low-temperature-resistance  work.  Its 
resistance  comes  about  midway  between 
that  of  eighteen  and  thirty  per  cent. 
German  silver  wire. 

"As  a  roofing  material,  it  is  unexcelled, 
particularly  in  places  where  subject  to 
corrosive'fumes  in  the  atmosphere,  as  in 
smelteries,  or  acid  plants.  It  is  recorded 
that  several  3^ears  ago,  one  of  the  smaller 
German  railroads,  which  on  account  of  the 
poor  coal  available,  had  had  to  line  its 
locomotive  fire-boxes  with  copper,  tried  out 
monel  metal  in  one  of  its  fire-boxes,  and 
that  the  results  obtained  were  such  as  to 
cause  a  number  of  other  locomotives  to  be 
so  equipped.  Another  field  for  its  use  is 
in  refrigerating  plants,  where  its  non- 
corrodibility  is  of  special  value.  Monel 
metal  can  be  submitted  to  the  same  manu- 
facturing processes  as  iron  or  steel,  as 
well  as  the  common  non-ferrous  metals." 


TEACHER  LOU  V.  CONOVER  WINS 
THE  THIRD   $50  PRIZE 

'T^HE  contest  being  conducted  by  The 
-'-  Literary  Digest  among  the  school- 
teachers of  America  for  the  best  fifty-word 
reason  why  teachers  should,  have  more 
pay  has  awakened  wide-spread  interest. 
Approximately  six  thousand  contributions 
have  been  received  and  hundreds  are 
coming  in  every  mail. 

Miss  Lou  V.  Conover,  1633  Gower 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  California,  a  teacher 
in  the  Selma  Avenue  School,  is  the  winner 
of  the  third  week's  prize  of  $50.  Her 
paragraph  is: 

"The  childhood  of  to-day  is  the  govern- 
ment of  to-morrow.  The  best  possibJ»? 
training  to-day  is  the  only  guaranty  of  the 
best  possible  government  to-morroAV.  Such 
training  can  not  bo  given  by  teachers 
harassed  by  poverty.  Let  the  nation 
assure  its  future  and  for  a  great  Avork  pay 
a  just  price."  » 

^  ij 

Will  the  teacher  who  enclosed  a  four- 
leaf  clover  with  her  contribution  write 
again — just  for  luck. 

All  contributions  should  be  addrest  to 
'!'()l)ics  Editor,  Literary  Digest,  New 
^Ork  City. 
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TO  carry  loads  at  the  lowest  cost  per  ton-mile 
— to   stand   tl.e  strain  of   irregular  city   pave- 
ments under  all  traffic  conditions — 

These  things  prove  the  worth  of  the  truck's  con- 
struction. 

STOUGHTON  TRUCKS  are  specially  built  to  meet 
such  conditions.  Every  wearing  part — down  to  the 
smallest  screw  and  bolt — is  made  oversize  to  resist 
unusual  strain  and  wear. 

It  is  this  construction,  back  of  the  remarkable, 
flexible-powered  engine,  which  makes  the  sturdy 
performance  of  the  STOUGHTON  an  assured  fact 
under  all  conditions. 

Reduces  upkeep  cost  and  time-out  for  repairs. 

Materially  lengthens  its  years  of  service. 

Study  this  truck,  built  to  sustain  a  famous  name. 

A  nd  send  for  the  Stoughton  catalog.  It  wiV- 
give  you  a  new  insight  into  the  possibilities 
of  iy2,  2  and  3  ton  trucks. 

The    Stoughton  Wagon  Co. 
Stoughton  Wis. 
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How  One  Client 
Increased  His 
NET  Income 
$1,240 

The  Federal  Income  Tax  caused 
one  of  our  clients  to  rearrange  his 
investments  to  get  a  greater  net  in- 
come for  1920. 

His  salary  and  income  from  busi- 
ness amounted  to  $35,000  and  he 
had  $200,000  invested  in  taxable 
securities. 

Primarily  because  of  their  freedom 
from  Income  Tax,  he  reinvested  in 
Municipal  Bonds  wrhen  his  funds 
■were  released  upon  the  maturity 
of  his  taxable  securities. 

His  actucJ  net  increase  in  income 
was  $1,240  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Income  Tax-free  Municipal 
Bonds  bore  5%  as  compared  v^rith 
a  6%  return  from  his  taxable 
holdings. 

Municipal  Bonds  are  particularly 
attractive  at  this  time  because  of 
their  freedom  from  Income  Tax. 
Their  absolute  security  and  great 
stability  free  one  from  investment 
worry.  Municipal  Bonds  can  be 
readily  converted  if  desired. 

Our  long  experience  and  nation- 
wide facilities  enable  us  to  offer 
you  exceptional  financial  service. 
Write  us  and  let  us  show^  you  how^ 
you  can  rearrange  your  holdings 
to  increase  your  net  income  for 
1920.  We  will  also  be  pleased  to 
send  you  our  free  booklet  "Bonds 
as  safe  as  our  cities".  Kindly  ad- 
dress Dept.  L-2. 

William  R.fomptonfb. 

GOVCRNMENT  AND  MUNICIPAL  BONDS 
"Over  J.  '  iiarter  Century  in  this  Buaineaa" 

—      New  York  Chicago 

St.  LouU  Cincinnati  New  Orleani 


I^A/p'^'X'/^U  C  U'lio  drsiro  to  secure  i)al'nt 
11^  VILl^  1  V-»X\.0  sliould  write  for  our  Ruidc 
book  "IIOW  TO  GET  YCjUR  PATENT."  .Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  of  your  invention  and 
we  will  fiive  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washinijton,  D.  C. 


INVESTMENTS  ^  AND  ▼  FINANCE 


GOVERNMENT   EXPENDITURES, 

SINCE  most  of  the  money  the  Govern- 
ment Avill  spend  in  the  future  wll  come 
directly  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  be- 
cause of  our  increasing  reliance  on  direct 
taxes  to  meet  government  expenses,  it  is 
being  frequently  remarked  that  the  people 
are  going  to  keep  a  closer  tab  on  govern- 
ment spending.  With  this  thought  i'^ 
mind,  Mr.  Ramseyer  (Rep.,  Iowa)  saw  to 
it  that  his  recent  discussion  of  government 
expenditures  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  printed  in  fuU  in  The 
Congressional  Record.  His  figures  and  ob- 
servations have  been  widely  quoted  and 
commented  on  by.  the:  press.  Mr.  Ram- 
seyer believes  that  not  only  the  members 
of  the  House  who  prepare — and  try  to  pare 
— appropriation  bills,  "but  the  people  also, 
have  a  right  to  know  what  is  the  status  of 
our  national  finances."  JNIr.  Ramseyer  has 
made  careful  investigations  about  govern- 
ment expenditures  "from  the  foundation  of 
our  government  to  the  present  tirne,  ending 
with  our  current  expenditures,  revenues, 
and  the  status  of  our  bonded  indebtedness." 
When  we  go  back,  he  said,  "to  the  begin- 
ning of  our  Government  and  follow  the 
growth  of  the  national  expenditures  to  the 
present  time,  it  is  ai)parent  that  the  growth 
of  national  expenditures  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  our  growth  in  either  population 
or  wealth."  Mr.  Ramseyer  continued,  as 
reported  in  The  Record, — 

In  Washington's  administration,  from 
September  2,  1789,  to  December  31,  1791, 
a  period  of  over  two  years,  the  total  na- 
tional expenditures  were  .$3,797,4;M).78. 
His  second  term  was  more  expensive;  the 
highest  annual  expenditures  were  $10,435,- 
069.6.5  in  1795.  The  highest  annual  expen- 
ditures during  the  administration  of  John 
Adams  were  .$11,989,739.92  in  1800.  In 
J(>fTerson's  administration  the  highest  an- 
nual expenditures  were  .$16,764, .584.20  in 
1808. 

During  the  Madison  administration  we 
had  the  War  of  1812.  The  highest  annual 
expenditures  during  that  war  were  $39.- 
190,520.36  in  1813,  a  little  over  $22,000,000 
more  than  the  highest  annual  expenditures 
during  the  previous  administration.  Our 
school  histories  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
War  of  1812  was  a  great  Avar,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  war  then  did  not  cost  so  much 
as  it  does  now. 

Coming  on  down  tlu-ough  the  adminis- 
trations of  Monroe,  .John  ().  Adams,  Jack- 
son, Van  Buren,  and  H  ''ison  and  T.\l<>r 
we  find  the  annual  exptniditures  varving 
from  $12,000,000  during  the  administra- 
tion of  T>ler  t(j  .$39,000,000  during  Van 
Buren's  administration.  The  Mexican  War 
occurred  during  Polk's  administration. 
This  was  another  great  war,  according  to 
our  school  histories.  Tlu;  highest  annual 
expenditun^s  during  this  administration 
wer(!  $.59,451, 177.()5  in  1847,  or  .$20,000,000 
mor(>  than  the  high-water  mark  of  the  Van 
Buren  administration. 

The,  higlu>st  anmial  expenditures  ])rior  to 
the  CMvil  War  wen^  .$83,,751,51 1  ..57  in  18.59. 
During  the  Civil  War  the  exiM'uditures  in- 
creased greatly.  The  high(>st  wens  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  .June  30,  18()5,  when  tiiey 
were  ■$I,897,67'1,224.()9.  Then  th(\v  de- 
creased rajudly.  The  lowest  annual  (>xpen- 
ditures  since  the  Civil  War  were  for  18()9, 
and  th(!  amount  for  that  year  was  .$.321, - 
490,.597.75.  It  will  b<'.  interesting  lo  note 
in  j)assing  that  1  his  sum  is  almost  four  timcis 
more  than  (Ik;  highest  annual  expenditures 
bel'on;  the  ( "ivil  War. 

From  1875  to  18S9  Ww  national  expen- 
ditu^^sexceede<l  (he  $1(M),0(M),()(H)  mark  but 
onc'j.     Since    1889   thcsre   has   been  a  con- 
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stant  increase  imtil  the  three  years  pre- 
ceding our  entrance  into  the  world-war — 
1914,  1915,  and  1916 — the  annual  expen- 
ditures for  each  of  those  jears  exceeded  the 
billion-dollar  mark. 

The  annual  expenditures  during  the 
world-war,  according  to  the  figures  given 
to  me  in  a  letter  from  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasurj-,  were  as  follows: 

1917 !S:3,04(i,lH:!.T46.19 

1S18 21,8i:i,S5(i,50cH.3i) 

1919 18,514,000,000.00 

Coming  down  to  the  present  fiscal  prob- 
lem, Mr.  Ramseyer  presents  in  parallel  col- 
umns the  total  expenditures  of  each  depart- 
ment for  the  year  before  the  war  and  what 
the  departments  want  for  the  fiscal  year 
1921,  a  year  after  the  war: 

Administration 
Expenditures  Estimate*  for 

for  Fiscal  Year  Fiscal  Year 

1916  isn 


LegLslative 

Si:3,848,007.16 

S19,844  934  95 

P^xecutive  proper 

395,940.11 

2,221.224.00 

State  Department 

6,444,594.11 

12,920.600.91 

Treasury  Department 

121,:50(),244.33 

1,674,203,922.86 

Ind.  bureaus  and  offices. . . . 

7,221,803.24 

506,740,449.59 

District  of  Columbia 

13,633,853.10 

20,285,316.03 

War  Department 

166.853,552.23 

1,208,901,505.92 

Na\'y  Department 

155,883,194.66 

580,674,1.30.80 

Interior  Department 

201,658,^32.61 

294,370,826.81 

Post-office  Department. . . . 

313,499,162.80 

39;!,807,543.00 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

28,031,540.33 

72,568,102.00 

Department  of  Conunercc  . 

11,403,722.17 

33,705,038.40 

Department  of  Labor 

3,531,144.47 

8,974,574.00 

Department  of  Justice .... 

10,662,463.28 

17,946,471.35 

Panama  Canal 

17,503,728.07 

18,245,391.00 

Adjustment   of   miscellan- 

eous accounts 

1,016,310.50 

Total.... 


Sl,072,894,093.23  $4,865,410,031.62 


It  is  noted  that  the  War  Department 
estimate  for  next  year  is  "about  eight  times 
the  highest  amount  expended  before  the 
war  and  more  than  it  cost  to  operate  every 
activity  of  the  Government  before  the  war." 
To  the  Administration  estimates,  Mr.  Ram- 
seyer and  other  Congressmen  who  prompted 
him  observed,  there  is  a  round  billion  to  be 
added  for  other  items  and  for  deficiencies, 
making  a  total  of  about  $6,000,000,000. 
There  is  also  the  ,$3,000,000,000  deficit  ex- 
pected from  the  present  fiscal  year,  making 
a  grand  total  of  .$9,000,000,000  which  must 
be  raised  unless  there  is  liberal  use  of  the 
ax  Senator  McCumber  has  recommended. 

Our  total  national  debt  on  June  30,  1916, 
according  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
was  $971,-562,590.  On  June"  30,  1919,  it 
was  .$25,484,506,160.05,  and  "by  next 
June  30,  by  the  same  authoritj%  the  debt 
Avill  be  .$26,516,.506,160.05."  Another  Con- 
gressman at  this  point  interrupted  ]Mr. 
Ramseyer  to  say  that  a  three-billion  dollar 
deficit  covered  by  Treasury  certificates  and 
certain  unadjusted  contract  obligations 
Avould  bring  the  total  well  over  $30,000,- 
000,000.  At  any  rate,  continued  Mr.  Ram- 
seyer, "to  ]YAy  the  annual  interest  on  the 
national  debt  will  require  the  raising  of 
revenues  of  over  one  billion  dollars.  For  a 
numlxT  of  years  to  come  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt  will  be  about  the  same  as  the 
total  annual  expenditures  before  the  war." 

Turning  to  the  question  of  revenues  to 
meet  these  expenditures,  JSlr.  Ramseyer 
said : 

From  1860  to  1910  practically  all  the 
revenues  to  meet  national  expenditures 
were  raised  by  indirect  taxation,  chiefly 
from  customs  duties  and  from  internal 
nivenue.  These  indirect  taxes  were  paid 
by  tii(^  iM'ople  in  a-  manner  that  did  not  call 
to  their  especial  attention  when  aiul  how 
much  th(!y  contributed  to  \\\v.  sui)port  of 
their  National  (Jovernment.  However, 
with  direct  taxtss  in  vogu(!  since  1910,  and 
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especially  during  the  world-war,  it  is  very 
different 

As  an  illustration  of  the  transition  from 
indirect  taxation  to  direct  taxation,  I  quote 
Mr.  Good,  of  Iowa,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  in  his  report  on 
the  national  budget  system: 

"For  the  fiscal  year  1909  the  total  ordi- 
nary receipts  aggregated  $603,589,489.84, 
of  which  $.300,711,93.3.95  came  from  cus- 
toms duties,  $246,212,643..59  came  from 
internal  revenue,  and  the  balance  was  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  public  lands  and 
other  miscellaneous  items,  whereas  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  .June  30,  1919,  the  total 
receipts  from  customs  amounted  to  .$184,- 
457,867.39,  while  the  internal  revenue,  in- 
cluding income  taxes  and  corporation  and 
excess-profits  taxes,  amounted  to  .$3,839,- 
950,612.05. 

"It  is  thus  seen  that  in  the  future  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  revenue  required  for 
conducting  the  public  business  must  come 
from  direct  taxes.  This,  coupled  with  the 
further  fact  that  the  ordinary  expenses  for 
running  the  Government  will  in  the  future 
probably  exceed  $4,000,000,000  a  year,  will 
cause  the  public  to  take  a  much  greater 
interest  than  heretofore  in  appropriations 
by  Congress.  The  political  issues  of  the 
future  wiU  not  be  centered  around  the  tariff 
but  rather  around  the  problems  of  economy 
as  reflected  in  the  appropriations  made  by 
Congress.  If  this  is  true,  Congress  must 
place  itself  in  a  position  where  it  can  meet 
these  problems  in  the  most  efficient  way. 
The  soundest  and  most  approved  methods 
of  business  transactions  must  be  adopted 
by  Congress  if  it  is  to  perform  weU  and 
efficiently  the  duties  which  this  new 
condition  creates." 

Prior  to  the  world-war  during  nearly 
every  fiscal  year  there  was  a  surplus  of 
receipts  over  the  expenditures.  To  be 
more  specific,  from  1866  to  1917,  inclusive, 
the  receipts  exceeded  the  expenditures  for 
each  year  with  the  exception  of  1894,  1895, 
1896,'  1897,  1898,  1899,  1905,  1908,  1909, 
1915,  and  1917.  The  total  amount  by 
which  the  expenditures  exceeded  the  re- 
ceipts for  the  eleven  years  just  named  is 
$443,766,744.70.  For  the  fifty-two  fiscal 
years,  1866  to  1917,  inclusive,  the  receipts 
exceeded  the  expenditures  in  forty-one 
years,  the  total  of  such  excesses  for  that 
period  being  $2,.591,453, 184.16. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  National  Gov- 
ei'nment  during  the  war  (not  including 
moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  bonds) 
for  each  fiscal  year  ending  .Tune  30  were  as 
follows: 

1917 •. $1,452,302,345.80 

1918 4,003,022,472.42 

1919 5,515,882,546.40 

1920  (estimated,  including  sales  of  war-prop- 
erty)    6,203,000,000.00 

It  is  estimated  by  experts  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  in  Congress  that  for 
some  years  to  come  our  national  expendi- 
tures annually  will  not  be  less  than  $4,000,- 
000.000,  and  possibly  as  high  as  .$5,000,- 
000,000.  This  is  on  the  assumption,  of 
course,  that  the  world  will  settle  down  soon 
on  a  peace  basis.  It  is  generally  conceded 
by  gentlemen  in  a  position  to  know  that 
we  can  not  greatly  increase  the  total  rev- 
enue receipts  by  indirect  taxation  over  what 
they  were  before  the  war,  and  especially  in 
1910,  when  we  collected  $333,683,445  from 
customs  duties  alone,  the  highest  ever  col- 
lected in  any  one  year  from  that  source. 
So  one  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  revenues  to  be 
raised  hereafter  must  be  raised  by  direct 
taxation. 

The  whole  story  of  our  increasing  na- 
tional expenditures  is  presented  by  Mr. 
Ramseyer  in  the  following  table,  in  connec- 
tion -R-ith  which  it  is  well  to  note  that  our 
population  has  increased  from  3,929,214 
in    1790,    and    31,443,321  just  before  the 


The  Wisdom 
of  Facts 


Sound  business  judgments 
are  guided  by  facts. 

The  business  interests  served 
by  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce in  New  York  are  large. 
Through  its  extensive  relations 
with  the  structure  of  commerce 
and  industry,  this  Bank  is  able 
to  draw  widely  from  original 
sources  for  the  facts  of  busi- 
ness. It  devotes  unusual  effort 
to  gathering  and  presenting 
these  facts  to  its  friends. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce 

in  New  York 

Capital.  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 
Over  Fifty  Million  Dollars 
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New  England  Industries 

NEW  ENGLAND  INDUSTRIES  for  over  100  years 
have  represented  STABILITY,  SECURITY  and 
PROFITABLE  OPERATION. 

Since  1868  the  BROWN  COMPANY  (formerly  Berlin  Mills) 
of  Berlin,  N.  H.  and  Portland,  Maine,  has  grown  from  a  small 
beginning  to  its  present  position  of  the  largest  manufacturer  in 
this  country  of  bleached  sulphite  fiber,  pulp  and  kraft  wrapping 
paper. 

THE  BROWN  COMPANY  SERIES  "A"  6%  DEBENTURE 
BONDS  are  a  first  claim  subject  only  to  $3,450,000  existing 
mortgages  on  assets  in  excess  of  $50,000,000  and  earnings  of 
nearly  seven  times  interest  requirements. 

Gross  sales  in  recent  years  have  averaged  in  excess  of  123,000,000 
annually. 

We  recommend  these  Bonds  as  a  prime  industrial  investment 
and  offer  the  unsold  maturities  from  November  15,  1920  lo  1935 
inclusive  at  prices  to  yield  about  6.15%. 

Descriptive  Circular  On  Request 

HORNBLOWER  &  WEEKS 


BOSTON 

PORTL-AND 

I'ROVIDKNCE 


Investment  Securities 


NEW  yOKK 
CHICAGO 
DEIROIT 


Founded  in  188H 
Members  of  the  New  York.  Boston  and  Chicago  Stock  Exchanges 
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Finished  Product* 


THE  BRIDGE  THAT  SPANS 
MIGHTY  GAPS  OF  COMMERCE 

VI  T'HEN  that  fragile  thing,  the 
^  ^  bank  check,  is  viewed  not 
as  an  inanimate  piece  of  paper, 
but  as  the  link  that  brings  to- 
gether the  buyer  and  the  seller 
and  su  ms  up  all  the  work  between 
raw  material  and  finished  pro- 
duct, banking  takes  on  a  new 
meaning. 

'I7[  7'HEN  the  check  or  draft  becomes  the 
^  ^  medium  uniting  the  wool  grower  of 
Montana  or  the  cotton  grower  of  Texas  with 
manufacturers  elsewhere  in  the  country, 
and  the  manufacturer  with  the  exporter  to 
foreign  lands,  it  is  a  vital  and  mighty  instru- 
ment, capable  of  bringing  the  ends  of  the 
earth  together. 

^^7'E  try  to  train  our  employees  to  see  with  the  eyes 
^  ^  of  the  imagination  the  significance  of  the  thou- 
sands of  checks  that  go  through  the  bank  each  day 
and  the  important  part  these  instruments  play  in  the 
world  trade.  An  employee  who  comprehends  the 
scope  of  a  great  bank's  business  can  meet  the  needs 
of  customers  intelligently  and  communicate  to  them 
the  spirit  of  the  institution. 


THE 

PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 


BANK 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


Civil  War,  to  106,871,294  (census  estimate) 
in  1919: 

AdminislTaiion:  Total 

George  Washington —  Expenditures 

From  Sept.  2, 1789,  to  Dec.  31, 1791  $3,797,436.78 

1792 9,141,569.67 

1793 7,529,575.55 

1794 9,302,124.74 

1795 10,435,069.65 

1796 8,367,776.84 

John  Adams — 

1797 8,626,012.78 

1798 8,613,517.68 

1799 11,077,043.50 

1800 11,989,739.92 

Thomas  Jefferson — 

1801 12,273.376.94 

1802 13,276,084.67 

1803 11,258,983.67 

1804 12,624,646.36 

1805 13,727,124.41 

1806 15,070,093.97 

1807 11,292,292.99 

1808. 16,764,584.20 

James  Madison — 

1809 13,867,226.30 

1810 13,319,986.74 

1811 13,601,808.91 

1812 22,279,121.15 

1813 39,190,520.36 

1814 38,028,230.32 

1815 39,582,493.35 

1816 48,244,495.51 

James  Monroe — 

1817 40,877,646.04 

1818 35,104,875.40 

1819 24,004,199.73 

1820. . .' 21,763,024.85 

1821 19,090,572.69 

1822 17,676,592.63 

1823 15,314,171.00 

1824 31,898,538.47 

John  Q.  Adams — 

1825 23,585,804.72 

1826 24,103,-398.46 

1827 22,656,764.04 

1828 25,459,479.52 

Andrew  Jackson — 

1829 25,044,358.40 

1830 24,585.281.55 

1831 30,038,446.12 

1832 34,356,698.06 

1833 24,257,298.49 

1834 24,601,982.44 

1835 17,573.141.56 

1836 30,868,164.04 

Martin  Van  Buren — 

.  1837 , 33,830,097.21 

1838 39,455,438.35 

1839 37,614,936.15 

1840 26,643,656.12 

Harrison  and  Tyler — 

1841 32,025,070.70 

1842 32,936,876.53 

1843 12,118,105.15 

1844 33,642,010.85 

James  K.  Polk — 

1845 29,968,206.98 

1846 28,031,114.20 

1847 59,451,177.65 

1848 58,241,167.24 

Taylor  and  Fillmore — 

1849 57,631,667.82 

1850 43,002,168.69 

1851 48,005,878.68 

1852 46,712,608.83 

Franklin  Pierce — 

1853 54,577,061.74 

1854 75,354,630.26 

1855 .-...     •      66,164,775.90 

1856 7'2,726,341.57 

James  Buchanan — 

1857 70,822,724.85 

1858 82,062,186.74 

18.59 83,751,511.57 

1860 77,462,102.72 

Abraham  Lincoln — 

1861 84,578,834.47 

1862 570,841,700.25 

1863 895,796,630.65 

1864 865,234,087.86 

Lincoln  and  Johnson-^ 

1865 1,897,674,224.09 

1866 1,141,072,666.09 

1867 346,729,129.33 

1868 377,340,284.86 

Ulysses  S.  Grant — 

1869 321,490,597.75 

1870 703,155,391.44 

1871 692,238,332.40 

1872 682,360,760.17 

1873 524,044,597.91 

1874 408,358,615.00 

1875 377,716,938.00 

1876 365,344,356.00 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes — 

1877 338,458,987.00 

1878 339,465,202.00 

1879 405,725,732.00 

1880 397,148,016.00 

Garfield  and  Arthur — 

1881 384,752,946.00 

1882 ■     369,.540,()68.00 

1883 367,851,213.(10 

1884 345,929,182.00 

Grovcr  Cleveland — 

1885 361,6.59,420.00 

1880 344,068,029.00 

1887 368,670,05 1.0(1 

1888 360,837,281.00 
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Administratiori-:  Total 

Bcnjamiif  Harrison-*  Expenditures 

1889  ■  S    \            385,315,219.00 

1890  ■'•                400,095,319.00 

1891  '    '               4(55,979,339.00 

1892 445,382,293.00 

Grover  Cleveland — 

1893         492,324,027.00 

1894             480,360,798.00 

1895.'  ..  ...*». 474,352,879.00 

1896 478,497,145.00 

William  McKinley — 

1897      497,642,512.00 

1898 578,984,163.00 

1899 746,601,266.00 

1900 635,614,393.00 

McKinlev  and  Roosevelt — 

1901 657,865,253.00 

1902 625,084,600.00 

1903 ,  673,429,859.00 

1904 739,246,428.00 

Theodore  Roosevelt — 

1905 755,350,207.00 

1906 752,163,780.00 

1907..., 763,424,575.00 

1908...    850,880,415.00 

William  H.  Taft— 

1909 905,132,383.00 

1910 911,025,594.00 

1911 913,098,258.00 

1912 925,695,713.00 

Woodrow  Wilson — 

1913 967,737,255.00 

1914 1,006,662,216.00 

1915 1,052,848,682.00 

1916 1,072,894,093.23 

1917 3,046,183,746.19 

1918 21,813,356,508.39 

1919 18,514,000,000.00 

1920,  estimated 1 1,476,627,219.00 


HOW   OUR   SHIP-BUILDING   PROMISES 
WERE  KEPT   LAST  YEAR 

FfGURES  made  public  January  2  by 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
show,  as  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
notes,  that  the  ship-building  industry 
reached  proportions  during  1919  which 
have  never  been  approached  before  in 
history  and  bear  out  the  most  optimistic 
statements  made  when  the  shipping  pro- 
gram was  launched  shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  the  war  with  Germany.  Ac- 
cording to  statistics  for  the  year  ended 
with  December  31,  total  deliveries  aggre- 
gated 6,229,323  dead-weight  tons.  Of  this 
total  4,838,673  was  composed  of  steel 
vessels  and  1,338,650  represented  the 
wooden  tonnage.  The  record  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  for  its  entire 
activities  is  even  more  imposing.  Since  the 
work  was  first  begun  ships  have  been 
delivered  amounting  to  9,557,444  dead- 
weight tons,  while  10,891,440  tons  have 
been  launched.  Keels  have  been  laid  for 
2,261  vessels  of  13,055,161  tons.  Ships 
delivered  to  date  number  1,740.  The 
following  summary  gives  a  survey  of  the 
whole  ship-building  activities  and  also  for 
the  year  just  ended: 

KEELS  LAID 

Number  D.-w.  Tons 

Steel 1,637  11,014,461 

Composite 18  63,000 

Wood 594  1,904,200 

Concrete 12  73,500 

Total 2,261  13,055,161 

IiAXTNCHBD 

Steel 1,379  8,941,740 

Composite 18  63,000 

Wood 571  1,851,700 

Concrete 7  35,000 

Total 1,975  10,891,440 

DELIVERED 

Steel 1,200  7,717,394 

Composite 18  63,000 

Wood 519  1,767,050 

Concrete 3  10,000 

Total 1,740  9,557,444 

DELIVERIES    FOR    1919 

Steel.,.,; 741  4,838,673 

Composite 12  42,000 

Wood 403  1,338,6.50 

Concrete 3  10,000 

Total ■; .'. .     1,159  6.229,323 


a 


HOW  THE  MID-WEST  IS 
HELPING  THE  WORLD 

The  Mid- Western  Empire  of  Produc- 
tion, whose  center  and  business  capital 
is  Chicago,  is  the  greatest  grain  market 
of  the  world.  It  has  the  cattle^  hogs 
and  sheep  to  supply  meat  to  America 
and  a  large  part  of  the  world  besides. 
Vast  supplies  of  ores^  easily  accessible 
and  the  fuels  to  smelt  them  are  here. 
Colossal  iron  and  steel  and  cement  plants 
pour  out  of  the  district  millions  of  tons 
of  structural  materials.  Timber  grown 
here  is  converted  here  by  huge  mills 
into  billions  of  feet  of  lumber,  Fur?ii- 
ture,  clothing  and  all  other  household  and 
personal  necessities  are  produced  here  and 
exported  in  enormous  quantities. 

Banking  facilities  for  financing 
the  production  and  distribution 
of  these  products  to  the  ends  of 
the   earth   are   here  in   Chicago! 

Our  business  banking  service,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, has  kept  pace  with  the  ever  increasing  pro- 
ductive activity  of  the  Great  Mid- West. 

9^^CONTINENTAL^W 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 

RESOURCES  MORE  THAN  500  MILLION  DOLLARS 
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Get  Acquainted  with  Your  Power  Plant 


According  to  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration, 25  to  50  million  tons  of  coal 
could  be  saved  every  year  by  introduc- 
ing more  efficient  methods  into  the 
steam  pow^er  plants  of  our  country. 

Do  you  know  right  at  this  moment 
Avhether  your  own  plant  is  operating 
at  top-notch  efficiency?  Could  you 
render  an  accurate  account  of  the  pro- 
duction obtained  from  the  coal  consum- 
ed? Do  you  really  know  all  that  is  to 
be  known  about  automatic  stokers? 

We  w^ant  to  drive  home  the  one  big 


vital  fact  that  your  power  plant  is  the 
heart  of  your  industrial  operations,  and 
as  such,  warrants  your  closest  attention. 

The  highest  degree  of  specialized  in- 
genuity in  connection  w^ith  the  econom- 
ical generation  of  steam  from  the  bum- 
ing  of  coal  is  found  in  the  Stoker 
Industry. 

Turn  to  this  industry  for  counsel. 

Investigate  Laclede-Christy  Stokers, 
with  a  record  for  economical  perform- 
ance built  up  by  a  service  second  to 
none: 


The  Stowe  Stoker — the  forced-draft  type  whose  fundamental  principle 
is    a   conveyor   feed,  positive   in    action   from    coal  hopper  to   ash   pit. 

The  L-C  Chain  Grate  Stoker — the  natural-draft  type  for  higher  volatile 
coals — dominant  in  this  field  today. 

Branch  Offices:      Chicago,  1366  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,      Pittsburgh,  901  Oliver  Bldg.,     New  York,  504,  50  East  42nd  St. 


A  BUSINESS  INSTITUTION 


FOUNDED  1644- 


ST,  LOUIS 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  PRESIDENCY 

(Continued  from  page  47) 

almost  unwilling  to  declare  the  mode 
of  selection  he  preferred,  'being  appre- 
hensive that  it  might  appear  chimerical.' 
Another  favored  the  idea  of  popular 
©lection,  but  thought  it  'impracticable'; 
another  was  not  clear  that  the  people 
ought  to  act  directly  even  in  the  choice 
of  electors,  being,  as  alleged,  'too  little 
informed  of  personal  characters  in  large 
districts,  and  liable  to  deception';  and 
again,  it  was  declared  that  'it  would  be 
as  unnatural  to  refer  the  choice  of  a  proper 
character  for  Chief  Magistrate  to  the 
people  as  it  would  to  refer  a  trial  of  colors 
to  a  blind  man.' 

"A  plan  was  first  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention which  provided  for  the  selection  of 
the  President  by.  the  Congress,  or,  as  it 
was  then  called,  by  the  National  Legisla- 
ture. Various  other  plans  were  proposed, 
but  only  to  be  summarily  rejected  in 
favor  of  that  which  the  convention  had 
apparently  irrevocably  decided  upon.  There 
were,  however,  among  the  members,  some 
who,  notwithstanding  the  action  taken, 
lost  no  opportunity  to  advocate,  with 
energy  and  sound  reasons,  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  mode  of  electing  the  President 
more  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
office  and  the  genius  of  a  popular  govern- 
ment. This  fortunate  persistence  resulted 
in  the  reopening  of  the  subject  and  its 
reference,  very  late  in  the  sessions  of  the 
convention,  to  a  committee  who  reported 
in  favor  of  a  procedure  for  the  choice  of 
the  Executive  substantially  identical  with 
(hat  now  in  force;  and  this  was  adopted  by 
the  convention  almost  unanimously. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  OFFICE—  "This  im- 
perfect review  of  the  incidents  that  led  up 
to  the  establishment  of  the  otfice  of  Presi- 
dent, and  its  rescue  from  dangers  which 
surrounded  its  beginning,  if  not  otherwise 
useful,  ought  certainly  to  suggest  congratu- 
latory and  grateful  reflections.  The  prop- 
osition that  the  selection  of  a  President 
should  rest  entirely  with  the  Congress, 
which  came  so  near  adoption,  must,  I  think, 
appear  to  us  as  something  absolutelj^ 
startling;  and  we  may  well  be  surprized 
that  it  was  ever  favorably  considered  by 
the  convention. 

"In  the  scheme  of  our  national  Govern- 
ment the  Presidency  is  preeminently  the 
people's  office.  Of  course,  all  offices 
created  by  the  Constitution,  and  all 
governmental  agencies  existing  under  its 
sanction,  must  be  recognized,  in  a  sense, 
as  the  offices  and  agencies  of  the  people — 
considered  either  as  an  aggregation  con- 
stituting the  national  body  politic  or  some 
of  its  divisions.  When,  however,  I  now 
speak  of  the  Presidency  as  being  pre- 
eminently the  people's  office,  I  mean  that 
it  is  especially  the  office  related  to  the 
people  as  individuals,  in  no  general,  local, 
or  other  combination,  but  standing  on  the 
firm   footing   of   manhood    and   American 


citizenship.  The  Congress  may  enact  laws; 
but  they  are  inert  and  vain  without  execu- 
tive impulse.  The  Federal  courts  adjudi- 
cate upon  the  rights  of  the  citizen  when 
their  aid  is  invoked.  But  under  the  con- 
stitutional mandate  that  the  President 
'shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed,'  every  citizen,  in  the  day  or  in 
the  night,  at  home  or  abroad,  is  constantly 
within  the  protection  and  restraint  of  the 
Executive  power — none  so  lowly  as  to  be 
beneath  its  scrupulous  care,  and  none  so 
great  and  powerful  as  to  be  beyond  its 
restraining  force." 

VOICE   OF   THE   PEOPLE  — It  is  only 

in  the  selection  of  the  President,  we  are 
told,  that  the  body  of  the  American  people 
can  by  any  possibility  act  together  and 
directly  in  the  equipment  of  their  national 
government,  and,  without  at  least  so  much 
participation  in  that  equipment,  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  "  a  ruinous  discon- 
tent and  revolt  could  be  long  supprest 
among  a  people  who  had  been  promised  a 
popular  and  representative  government." 
Mr.  Cleveland  continues: 

"I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as 
conceding  that  the  selection  of  a  President 
through  electors  chosen  by  the  people  of  the 
several  States,  according  to  our  present 
plan,  perfectly  meets  the  case  as  I  have 
stated  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  this  plan  is  weakened 
by  an  unfortunate  infirmity.  Tho  the 
people  in  each  State  are  permitted  to  vote 
directly  for  electors,  who  shall  give  voice 
to  the  popular  preference  of  the  State  in 
the  choice  of  Presicient,  the  voters  through- 
out the  nation  may  be  so  distributed,  and 
the  majorities  given  for  electors  in  the 
different  States  may  be  such,  that  a  minor- 
ity of  all  the  voters  in  the  land  can  deter- 
mine, and  in  some  cases  actually  have 
determined,  who  the  President  should  be. 
I  believe  a  way  should  be  devised  to  prevent 
such  a  result. 

"It  seems  almost  ungracious,  however, 
to  find  fault  with  our  present  method  of 
electing  a  President  when  we  recall  the 
alternative  from  which  we  escaped,  through 
the  final  action  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  Constitution. 

"It  is  nevertheless  a  curious  [fact  that 
the  plan  at  first  adopted,  vesting  in  Con- 
gress the  Presidential  election,  was  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  opinion  of  those 
most  prominent  in  the  convention,  as  well 
as  of  all  thoughtful  and  patriotic  Americans 
who  watched  for  a  happy  result  from  its 
deliberations,  that  the  corner-stone  of  the 
new  Government  should  be  a  distinct 
division  of  powers  and  functions  among 
the  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial 
branches,  with  the  independence  of  each 
amply  secured.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  real  reasons  for  giving  the  choice  of 
the  President  to  Congress,  I  am  sm-e 
those  which  were  announced  in  the  con- 
vention do  not  satisfy  us  in  this  day  and 
generation     that     such     an     arrangement 


I  H.  H.  Franklin  j 

1  Manufacturing  Company  | 

H        (Franklin  Automobile  Company)        B 


7%  Cumulative 
Preferred  Stock 

Dividends  Payable 
February  1,  May  1, 
August  1 ,  November  1 . 


H. 


Aa'aress   all  Inquiries  to 

F.  A.  Barton,  Treasurer  _ 

H.  Franklin    Manufacturing  Co.  | 

101    Marcellus    Street  | 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ■ 
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FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

Secured  by  6-story  Apartment.  Most 

'  modem  construction;  located  in  choice 

Bection,   commanding  iighest  rental; 

fully  protected  by  insurance.    Bonds  in 

,     amounts  of  $100,  $500  and  $1,000,  netting 

investor  7%.    Write  today  for  complete  details. 

AURELIUS-SWANSON  CO^  Inc. 

Capital  $500,000 
31  State  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


Non-speculative  Properties 
Protect  Miller  Investors 

Miller  First  Mortgage  Bonds  are  al- 
ways secured  by  properties  of  a  non- 
speculative  character,  that  is  prop- 
erties well  located  for  their  purpose, 
of  established  earning  power, — 
properties  fulfilling  a  genmne  eco- 
nomic demand. 

The  class  of  properties  securing 
Miller  First  Mortgage  Bonds  include 
apartnients,apartment-hotels.stores, 
offices,  warehouses,  etc 

Miller  First  Mortgage  Real  Estate 
Bonds  yielding  7%,  are  available  in 
denominations  of  §100,  §500  and 
$1000,  maturities  2  to  10  years. 

Write  for  current  offerings  and  booklet 
entitled  "Creating  Good  Investments," 
ivhich  explains  why  and  how  Miller  First 
Mortgage  Bonds  are  sound  investments. 

G.L.MILLER&CONPANY.lNe. 
9f3  HurtBuilding.-Atlanta,Ga. 
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For  FORD  and 
CHEVROLET  490  ars 

On  Country  Roads 
or  City  Streets 

WHETHER  gliding  along  the  smooth,  broad  boulevards 
of  a  large  city — or  taking  a  short-cut  through  a  muddy, 
bumpy  country  lane — Dayton  Wire  Wheels  invariably  show  up  to 
splendid  advantage. 

Their  clean-cut  beauty — the  unmistakable  evidences  of  smartness  and  supple 
strength — give  to  Ford  and  Chevrolet  490  Cars  the  same  added  distinction 
that  wire  wheels  contribute  to  the  finest  and  costliest  cars.  For  Daytons  are 
essentially  q  uality  wheels — built  in  large  volume  expressly  forsmall-car  owners. 

Car-Saving  Resiliency 

Dajrton  Wire  Wheels  "cradle"  the  car.  Instead  of  "standing"  on  the 
lower  spokes,  the  car-weight  is  "hung"  or  suspended  by  the  upper  spokes 
from  the  upper  parts  of  the  rims.  This  "hammock"  effect  is  respxDnsible 
for  the  wonderful  shock-absorbing  qualities  of  Dayton  Wire  Wheels. 
Bumps  and  jolts  are  absorbed  and  dissipated  in  the  flexible  tough-wire 
spokes  and  steel  rims. 

Exceptional  Strength 

Add  to  this  great  comfort  feature  the  safety,  strength  and  convenience 
of  Daytons  and  you  quickly  see  why  car-owners  are  buying  them  by 
thousands  each  season.  The  braced  construction  of  Dayton  triple  spoke 
lacing  guards  efficiently  against  collapse  or  side-thrust  shock.  The 
interchangeable  fifth  wheel,  carried  at  the  rear  with  ready-inflated  tire,  means  that  punc- 
tures   or    blowouts     can   delay   your   ride   but   three    or   four   minutes  at   most. 

See  these  better  wire  wheels  now.  Your  dealer  will  welcome  an  opportunity 
to  show  them  to  you — in  all  leading  colors — and  explain  in  detail  their 
many   advantages.     Catalog   and   dealer's   name   on   request. 

THE    DAYTON    WIRE    WHEEL    COMPANY 

DAYTON,  OHIO 


Your  Car  Is  Cradled 

The  weight  of 
your  car  hangs  from 
the  upper  spokes  of 
Daytons.  It  is  this 
construction  that 
insures  easy  riding. 


would  have  secured  either  the  separateness 
or  independence  of  the  Executive  depart- 
ment. I  am  glad  to  believe  this  to  be  so 
palpable  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  me 
to  suggest  other  objections,  which  might 
subject  me  to  the  suspicion  of  questioning 
the  wisdom  or  invariably  safe  motives  of 
Congress  in  this  relation.  It  is  much  more 
agreeable  to  acknowledge  gratefully  that 
a  danger  was  avoided,  and  a  method  finally 
adopted  for  the  selection  of  the  Executive 
head  of  the  Government  which  was  un- 
doubtedly the  best  within  the  reach  of  the 
convention. 

OUR  CONSTITUTION  — "The  Consti- 
tution formed  by  this  convention  has  been 
justly  extolled  by  informed  and  liberty- 
loving  men  throughout  the  world.  The 
statesman  who,  above  all  his  contemporaries 
of  the  past  century,  was  best  able  to  pass 
judgment  on  its  merits  formtilated  an  un- 
challenged verdict  when  he  declared  that 
'the  American  Constitution  is  the  most 
wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given 
time  by  the  brain  and  piu-pose  of  men.' 

"We  dwell  with  becoming  pride  upon  the 
intellectual  greatness  of  the  men  who  com- 
posed the  convention  which  created  this 
Constitution.  They  were  indeed  great; 
but  the  happy  result  of  their  labor  would 
not  have  been  saved  to  us  and  to  humanity 
if  to  intellectual  greatness  there  had  not 
been  added  patriotism,  patience,  and,  last 
but  by  no  means  least,  forbearing  tact. 
To  these  traits  are  we  especially  indebted 
for  the  creation  of  an  executive  depart- 
ment, limited  against  every  possible  danger 
of  usurpation  or  tyranny,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  strong  and  independent  within  its 
limitations." 

It  is  then  called  to  our  attention  that 
the  Constitution  provides  that  "the  execu- 
tive power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,"  and  this 
is  followed  by  a  recital  of  the  specific  duties 
with  which  he  is  charged  and  the  powers 
with  which  he  is  invested.  The  members 
of  the  convention  were  not  willing,  how- 
ever, that  the  executive  power  vested  in  the 
President  should  be  embarrassed  by  any 
implication  that  "a  specific  statement  of 
certain  granted  powers  and  duties  excluded 
all  other  executive  functions."  And  they 
were  apparently  also  unwilling  that  the 
claim  of  such  exclusion  should  have 
countenance  in  the  strict  meaning  which 
might  be  given  to  the  words  "executive 
power."  Therefore  we  find  that  the  Consti- 
tution supplements  a  recital  of  the  specific 
powers  and  duties  of  the  President  with  this 
additional  requirement:  "He  shall  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed." 
Thi^  Mr.  Cleveland  conceives  to  bo 
"equivalent  to  a  grant  of  all  the  power 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  his  duty 
in  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws," 
and  we  read  further: 

OATH    OF    THE   PRESIDENT  — "The 

form  of  Constitution  first  proposed  to 
the   convention   provided  that  the  Presi- 
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"MOTORING" 


Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson's 
Recommendation  for  Tired  Nerves 


1X7ITH  what  serene  confidence 
'  ^  you  put  your  old  mother  or  in- 
vaUd  wife  in  the  tonneau  and  carry 
them  up  the  steep  inclines  or  down 
the  sharp  grades  of  a  mountain  side 
in  safety  ! 

That  confidence  is  well  placed. 
Manufacturers  realize  as  well  as  you 
do  the  pressure,  the  strain,  the  vibra- 
tions they  have  built  the  automobile 
to  master.  They  know  that  your  trip 
must  be  safe — else  it  becomes  a  failure 
or  a  disaster. 

Held  by  a  Thread 

All  this  mechanism ;  all  this  safety, 
literally  **holds  by  a  thread'* — for  it 
is  all  bound  together  by  a  myriad  of 
seldom  noticed,  almost  un- 
thought-of  screw-threads. 

You  could  not  have  automo- 
biles without  the  screw-thread. 
You  could  have  built  one  auto- 
mobile with  lathe-cut  threads — 
but  to  build  cars  in  numbers 
sufficient  to  count  for  much  in 
our  life  and  commerce,  you 
must  have  die-cut  threads. 

Is  it  merely  chance  that  the 
development  of  quantity  pro- 
duction in  the  automotive  in- 
dustry has  coincided  with#T^'s 


**To  get  it  from  where  it  is 

to  where  it  ought  to  be" 


».~faTs.b.>*«— 


ii 


almost  50  year  development 
of  production  screw-threading 
with  its  constant  and  direct 
application  to  all  machine 
building? 

Without  the  experimental  research 
which  has  made  ^T0> threading  tools 
standard,  not  only  the  automobile, 
but  the  locomotive,  the  marine  en- 
gine, the  typewriter,  the  tractor,  the 
printing  press  and  a  host  of  kindred 
mechanisms  might  have  remained 
but  clumsy  toys. 

The  Challenge 

^Yl^  today  offers  to  manufacturers, 
engineers,  purchasing  agents,  ma- 
chinists and  others  who  are  conscious 
of  a  desire  to  examine  screw- 
thread  production  more  closely, 
a   definite  and  tangible  service. 

Ourscrcw-thrcadingspecialists 
will    give    you    the    full 
benefit  of  our  47  years' 
experience. 

As  a  preliminary  step, 
send  the  coupon^ — or  a 
letter  over  your  personal 
signature — for  * '  Tools  and 
Dividends' \  a  non-tech- 
nical consideration  of  a 
technical  subject. 


C*3^ 


GREENFIELD  X'- 


Last  Month's  ©TB 
Ad'vtrtisemeiU 


/^REENFIELQ 

^J    TAP  &  DIE  CORPORATION     \^ 

Ctreenileld    M^ssacKusetts,  U.S.A. 


100LS6^DIV1DEND^^ 

Corp. 

Greenfield, 

Mass. 

Send  your  bootlet 
*'Tools     and    Divi- 
dends".    I   am  inter- 
ested in  examining  screw- 
thread  production  for 


Name  of  compaar 


Name  of  writer 


Address 
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EDUCATION 


COLORED  with  romance,  told  under 
a  thoughtful  sky,  teachers  of  Arabia 
gather  around  them  youth  and  age,  and 
in  the  quiet  of  evening  carry  their  hearers 
back  over  years  of  conflict  and  of  glory. 

The  progress  of  the  past  is  but  our  start- 
ing point.  Those  who  have  the  advantage 
of  following  a  great  age  often  lose  their 
opportunity  by  living  in  the  past  rather 
than  for  the  future. 

Today  is  forever  putting  yesterday  on 
trial.  History  is  our  port  of  departure; 
a  safe  haven,  but  ungainful.  Advancement 
is  the  one  true  measure  of  our  ability;  and 
our  first  forward  movement  must  come 
through  education. 

That  advertising  has  acted  as  a  great 
educational  force,  a  great  developing  energy 
in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the  nation, 
is  evidenced  by  everything  about  us  that 
has  come  into  being  through  the  intelli- 
gence and  activity  of  man.    And  not  the 


least  of  these  are  the  schools  of  the  land, 
the  schools  which  have  grown  in  service 
and  ability  through  the  strength  derived 
from  advertising. 

In  this  strength  and  service  we  find  jus- 
tification for  pride;  a  pride  born  of  the 
knowledge  that  hundreds  of  these  schools 
have  been  able  to  increase  the  scope  and 
quality  of  their  training  because  of  the 
advertising  we  have  done  for  them. 

This  study  of  the  ways  and  needs  of 
youth  has  kept  us  before  each  coming 
generation,  leading  the  way  from  the  class 
room  into  industry;  anticipating  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  business  as  they  are  expressed 
in  advertising. 

So  the  markets  of  tomorrow  are  known 
to  us  and  lend  a  certainty  to  our  in- 
timacy with  the  markets  of  today.  This 
established  ability  to  make  advertising  pay 
the  advertiser  and  consumer  Is  available  to 
houses  holding  an  ambition  to  serve. 


N.  W.  AVER 


SON 


Adverttstng  Headquarters 

New  York  Boston  PHILADELPHIA  Cleveland 


Chicago 
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dent-elect,  before  entering  upon  the  du- 
ties of  his  office,  should  take  an  oath, 
simply  declaring:  'I  will  faithfully  execute 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States.' 
To  this  brief  and  very  general  obligation 
there  were  added  by  the  convention  the 
following  words:  'And  will  to  the  best  of 
my  judgment  and  power  preserve,  protect, 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.'  Finally,  the  'Committee  on 
Style,'  appointed  by  the  convention,  ap- 
parently to  arrange  the  order  of  the  pro- 
visions agreed  upon,  and  to  suggest  the 
language  in  which  they  would  be  best 
exprest,  reported  in  favor  of  an  oath  in 
these  terms:  'I  will  faithfully  execute  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  will  to  the  best  of  my  ability  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States';  and  this  form  was  adopted 
by  the  convention  without  discussion,  and 
continues  to  this  day  as  the  form  of  obliga- 
tion which  binds  the  conscience  of  every 
incumbent  of  our  Chief  Magistracy. 

"It  is  therefore  apparent,  that  as  the 
Constitution,  in  addition  to  its  specifica- 
tion of  especial  duties  and  powers  devolving 
upon  the  President,  provides  that  'he  shall 
take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted,' and  as  this  was  evidently  intended 
as  a  general  devolution  of  power  and 
imposition  of  obligation  in  respect  to  any 
condition  that  might  arise  relating  to  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  so  it  is  likewise 
apparent  that  the  convention  was  not 
content  to  rest  the  sworn  obligation  of  the 
President  solely  upon  his  covenant  to 
'faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States,'  but  added  thereto  the 
mandate  that  he  should  preserve,  protect, 
and  defend  the  Constitution,  to  the  best 
of  his  judgment  and  power,  or,  as  it  was 
afterward  exprest,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  Thus  is  our  President  solemnly 
required  not  only  to  exercise  every  power 
attached  to  his  office,  to  the  end  that  the 
laws  may  be  faithfully  executed,  and  not 
only  to  render  obedience  to  the  demands  of 
the  fundamental  law  and  executive  duty, 
but  to  exert  all  his  official  strength  and 
authority  for  the  preservation,  protection, 
and  defense  of  the  Constitution." 


Cheering  Him  On. — A  food-faddist  was 
haranguing  a  crowd  on  the  marvelous 
benefits  to  be  obtained  from  his  particular 
diet  scheme. 

"  Friends,"  he  cried,  "  two  years  ago  I 
was  a  miserable  wreck.  What  do  you 
suppose  brought  this  great  change  in  me?  " 

He  paused  to  see  the  effect  of  his  words. 
Then  one  of  his  listeners  asked,  "  What 
change?  " — The  Christian  Advocate. 


Kentucky  Moonshine. — The  oldest  man 
in  the  world  is  "  Uncle  John  Shell,"  of  the 
Pine  Mountains,  Kentucky.  He  is  131 
years  old,  five  feet  five  inches  tall,  and 
weighs  105  pounds.  His  five-year-old  son 
Albert  is  sharpening  his  jaekknife  while 
his  father  turns  the  grindstone. — Caption 
for  a  Photograph  in  the  Washington  Post. 


Beyond  Your   Control 

You  know  how  much  money  you  put  in  the  bank. 

But  you  never  know  how  much  is  being  taken  out — 

Unless  you  protect  your  checks  to  prevent  some  sly  crook 
from  changing  the  names  or  raising  the  amounts.  Check  fraud 
is  so  easy.  It's  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  swindling 
today. 

TODD 

Protectograph  System 

EXACTLY  FIFTY  ONE  DOLLARS  SiX  OMNTS 

(The  new  Protectograph  with  "Exactly"  Speed-up  Dial  "Shreds"  the  amount  in  the  body  of 
a  Check  exact  to  the  penny.    Denominations  in  black,  amount  words  in  red) 

Todd  System  of  Check  Protection  is  the  Combination  of 
Protectograph  Check  Writer  and  PROTOD  forgery-proof 
checks,  each  check  registered  and  safeguarded  like  a  Govern- 
ment bank  note.  Todd  System  carries 
an  iron-clad  insurance  policy  covering 
(1)  The  Amount;  (2)  Name  of  Payee; 
(3)  Your  Signature — which  is  Money, 
since  it  represents  your  credit  and  all 
you  are  worth. 

Write  for  PROTOD  samples  and  prices. 


Protectograph 
Check  Writer— 
Todd  2-Colar  Patents 


There's  a  little  book  written  in  State  Prison 

by  a  famous  check  raiser  which  we  will 

send  (confidentially)  to 

responsible   business   men 

who  enclose  their  business 

letterhead.    Shows  exactly 

bow  business  firms  are  swindled  daily. 

Send  the  coupon. 

TODD   PROTECTOGRAPH  CO. 

(Established  1899) 

World's  Largest  Makers  of  Checks  and  Check-Pro- 
tecting Devices. 

1143  University  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


'  * Scratcher '  *  The  Forger 
His  Book 

(Written  in  State  Prison) 

FREE,  please  send  the  "Scratcher" 
book  by  a  famous  forger,  describing  the 
temptations  of  unprotected  checks. 

Name 

(enclose  your  business  card  or  letterhead) 
TODD  PROTECTOGRAPH  CO.,  Hochester.N.Y. 

L  DS-2a 
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How  lar^e  lawns  are  kept 
in  fine  condition 


Cutting  large  plots  of  grass  with  hand 
mowers  is  a  tedious,  expensive  job.  Labor 
is  scarce  and  its  cost  is  high.  As  a  conse- 
•  quence,  many  large  fine  lawns  have  de- 
teriorated badly  during  the  past  two 
years. 

Not  so,  however,  with  those  who  have  an 
Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mower  to  do  the  work. 
For  one  man  with  an  Ideal  can  easily  cut 
as  much  gi'ass  per  day  as  five  hard  working 
men  with  hand  mowers.  And  he  will  do 
the  work  better. 

Advantages  of  the  Ideal 

The  Ideal  is  a  power  mower  and  roller  in 
one  and  the  sod  is  rolled  every  time  the 
grass  is  cut.  This  keeps  it  smooth,  firm 
and  free  from  bumps.  The  Ideal  is  scien- 
tifically designed  to  keep  lawns  in  fine 
condition.  The  weight  is  just  right  for 
steady  year  around  work. 

The  Mower  has  a  thirty-inch  cut  and  one 
man  can  easily  mow  four  or  five  acres  of 
grass  per  day  at  an  operating  expense  of 
about  fifty  (ients  lor  fuel  and  oil. 

Cuts  Close  to   Walks, 
Trees,  and  Shrubbery 

Machine  turns  easily  and  will  cut  close  up 
to  walks,  trees,  flower  beds  and  shrubbery. 

When,  running  over  walks,  driveways, 
pavements;  et'b.,  the. operator  simply  lifts 
the  cutting  mower  from  the  ground  l)y 
means   of   a   conveniently   placed   lever. 


This  feature  is  also  important  in  the 
early  spring  Avhen  it  is  desired  to  use  the 
machine  for  rolling  only.  Simply  lift 
up  the  cutting  mower,  add  moi"e  weight 
if  required  and  you  have  the  most  con- 
venient power  roller  imaginable. 

The  success  of  the  Ideal  is  due  to  its  sturdy 
and  powerful,  yet  simple,  construction. 
No  clutches  or  complicated  parts  to  wear 
and  get  out  of  order.  The  motor  is  built 
in  our  own  shop  and  designed  especially 
for  the  work. 

Owners  of  large  estates,  public  parks, 
goU"  clubs,  country  clubs,  cemeteries,  etc., 
are  all  using  the  Ideal  Tractor  Lawn 
Mower  with  great  success. 

Special  Cutting  Mower  for 
Putting  Greens 

For  work  on  golf  courses  we  furnish,  at 
slight  additional  cost,  a  special  set  of  cut- 
ting blades  for  use  <5n  the  putting  greens. 
In  less  than  five  minutes  the  regular  30" 
blade  can  be  substituted  for  cutting  the 
fairway. 

When  desired,  we  also  furnish,  as  an  extra, 
a  riding  trailer  which  fastens  to  the  frame 
and  permits  the  operator  to  ride  and  at  the 
same  time  have  the  same  easy  control  as 
when  walking. 

You  can  secure  the  Ideal  through  your 
dealer  direct  or  from  our  factory.  Write 
today  for  catalogue  and  further  details. 


IDEAL  POWER  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 


420  Kalamazoo  Street 


K.  E.  OLDS,  Chairman 

Lansing,  Michigan 

bobloii,  51-52  N.  Market  St.  Cliicago,  533  S.  Dearborn  St. 

.\ew  York,  270  West  St.  Portland.  55  Kront  St. 

LosiAnuefes,  222-224  Los  Angeles  Avenue  T(jronto,  17  Temperance  Street 

Htiiliulclpliia,  7oy  Arch  .St.  (Jli-vclan<l,  1227  W.  oth  St.', 

Pittsl>iirgli,jo8-iO  W.  Park  Way,.  N.  S.  London,  IC.  C,  O3  Karrington  St. 

IDEAL  POWER  LAWN    MOMTER 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

March  10.— The  Repubhcans  in  the  Senate 
withdraw  their  offer  of  a  compromise  on 
the  Article  X  reservation  .submitted  to 
the  Democrats,  and  rewrite  the  pro- 
posed substitute  reservation  in  stronger 
terms.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
Democratic  Senators  announce  that 
they  will  ratify  the  Treaty  with  the 
Lodge  reservations. 

A  Paris  report  says  that  Jugo-Slav  offi- 
cials rejoice  at  the  attitude  taken  by 
President  Wilson  in  his  latest  note  on 
the  Adriatic.  They  agree  that  if  the 
Fiume  dispute  could  be  settled,  the 
Italians  and  Jugo-Slavs  would  reach  an 
agreement  on  other  questions.  They 
declare  they  will  accept  any  arrange- 
ment which  makes  Fiume  really  free, 
whether  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
League  of  Nations  or  otherwise. 

March  H. — William  J.  Bryan  notifies 
Democratic  members  of  the  Senate  who 
have  objected  to  the  President's  in- 
sistence upon  rejection  of  the  Lodge 
reservations  that  he  will  come  to 
Washington  personally  to  urge  the 
passage  of  the  Peace  Treaty  with  the 
reservations. 

March  12. — Senator  Lodge,  on  behalf  of  the 
Republican  friends  of  the  Peace  Treaty, 
makes  a  final  offer  of  compromise  on  a 
reservation  to  Article  X  in  the  Senate. 
It  is  immediately  opposed  by  Demo- 
cratic Senators. 

A  new  Hungarian  peace  treaty  is  defi- 
nitely agreed  upon  by  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. The  territorial  terms  against 
which  Hungary  protested  remain  un- 
changed but  various  economic  con- 
cessions have  been  granted. 

March  15. — The  Senate  by  a  vote  of  56  to 
26  adopts  the  Lodge  compromise 
reservation  to  Article  X.  Fourteen 
Democratic  Senators  vote  to  include 
the  reservation  in  the  resolution  of 
ratification.  The  reservation  as  adopted 
provides,  in  effect,  that  the  United 
States  shall  assume  no  obligation  to 
preserve  the  territorial  integrity  or  polit- 
ical independence  of  any  other  country 
by  the  employment  of  its  military  or 
naval  forces,  unless  Congress  shall  so 
provide  by  act  or  joint  resolution. 

March  16. — Republican  Senate  leaders  are 
making  tentative  plans  for  a  separate 
peace  with  Germany,  in  case  the  Peace 
Treaty  fails  of  ratification.  A  policy  is 
planned  in  which  the  United  States 
will  pledge  itself  to  aid  in  preser\'ing 
peace  in  Europe. 

AFFAIRS  IN   RUSSIA 

March  10. — A  Warsaw  dispatch  says  the 
Soviet  Government  at  Moscow  sends  a 
second  wireless  peace  iiote  to  the 
Polish  Foreign  Office,  declaring  that 
the  previous  proposals  of  the  Bolshe- 
viki  hold  good  and  asking  where  and 
when  the  peace  delegates  of  all  the 
interested  countries  may  meet.  The 
Bolshevik  message  comes  on  the  heels 
of  the  announcement  of  the  victory  of 
tlie  Polish  troops  at  Mozir. 

March  14.— The  British  Foreign  Office  is 
informed  officially  that  tlae  llnited 
States  is  willing  to  participate  in  con- 
(•(Tf id  action  by  the  Allies  in  Rus.sia 
whenever  it  is  assured  of  the  stabihty 
(jf  the  Soviet  Governinenl. 

Reports  from  Warsaw  say  thai  .several 
(U^tachments  of  Bolsheviki  mutiny  and 
I'cfuse  to  counter-attack  when  ordered 
to  do  so,  behind  the  line  of  the  Dnieper 
liiver  after  the  defeat  of  the  Bolshevik 
army  by  the  Poles  at  Mozir. 
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Increased  production  facilities 

;  Dodge  Factories,  Dodge  Branch  Warehouses  and 
Dodge  Dealers,  together  constitute  the  greatest  single 
unit  for  manufacturing  and  distributing  power  trans- 
mission products  in  America  today. 

Thousands  of  carloads  of  pulleys,  hangers,  bearings, 
clutches,  collars  and  couplings  leave  the  Dodge  plant 
every  year — these  mammoth  stocks  are  distributed 
through  branch  warehouses  to  Dodge,  Oneida  and  Key- 
stone dealers  in  the  important  industrial  centers. 

Increased  production  in  any  plant  is  directly  de- 
pendent upon  whether  or  not  power  can  be  supplied  to 
the  new  machine-equipment. 

To  those  building  new  plants  or  seeking  to  increase 
present  facilities,  it  should  be  worth  much  to  know  that 
a  full  line  of  Dodge  products  is  available  locally  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  complete  the  job  on  the  im- 
mediate delivery  basis.  / 

Dodge  Sales  &  Engineering  Company 

General  Offices:  Mishawaka,  Ind.  Works:  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  and  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Plant:  Dodge  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 


Boston 
Seattle 
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"Certificate"  Metals 


(TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFFICE) 


Back  of  Every  Man  in  Your 
Brass  or  Bronze  Foundry 

YOUR  men  work  with  greater  confidence  in  themselves.  They 
know  their  efforts  cannot  be  misdirected.  They  get  better, 
more  definite  results  in  casting — and  increase  their  value  to 
you  on  a  dollars  and  cents  basis. 

A  signed  certificate  of  analysis,  showing  the  exact  chemical  com- 
position and  physical  properties  of  the  alloy,  is  sent  to  you 
with  every  shipment  of  Certificate  Metals. 

This  signed  certificate  is  numbered — and  each  ingot 
of  the   shipment   hears   a   corresponding   number. 

You  know  the  tensile  strength,  the  Brinell  hardness,  the  exact 
proportion  of  every  constituent  metal  in  the  alloy.  You  know 
what  you  are  paying  for — know  what  you  get. 

The  "Certificate"  means  a  more  scientific  and  exact  method  of 
buying,  therefore  a  more  economical  one.  A  standardization 
of  metal  values  that  is  a  big  step  forward  in  foundry  efficiency. 


Memorandum   for    Your   Stenographer : 

Write  to  White  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  North- 
American  Building,  Philadelphia,  l 
for  their  book,  "CERTIFICATE 
METALS." 


White  &  Bro.,  Inc. 

SINCE  1869 
Smelters  and  Refiners  of  Non- Ferrous  Metals 

Manufacturers  of  Ingot  Copper,  Composition,  Bronze  and 

Brass  Ingots,    Babbitt    Metal,    Solder  and   Type  Metals 

General  Offices,   NORTH    AMERICAN    BLDG.,    PHILADELPHIA 

Trinity  Building,  New  York  Oliver  Building,  Boston 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Detroit 
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FOREIGN 

March  10.— The  chief  training-school  for 
cadets  at  Grosslichterfelde,  Prussia, 
through  which  most  of  the  officers  of  the 
German  Army  passed,  is  closed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  Peace 
Treaty. 

British  miners  by  a  majority  of  two 
hundred  thousand  decide  in  favor  of 
direct,  as  opposed  to  political,  action 
should  the  Government  refuse  to 
nationalize  the  mines.  A  general  strike 
to  enforce  the  point  is  now  held  as  a 
club  over  the  Government.  The  matter 
will  be  decided  when  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  reconvenes. 

Fifty-two  members  of  the  Egyptian 
Legislative  Assembly  meet  and  adopt  a 
resolution  proclaiming  the  independence 
of  Egypt  and  Sudan,  according  to  a 
dispatch  from  Cairo  reaching  London. 

March  11. — Two  American  Methodist 
mission  schools  in  Korea  are  closed  by 
order  of  the  Japanese  Governor-Gen- 
eral, according  to  Tokyo  dispatches. 
The  Syrian  Congress  at  Damascus  de- 
clares Syria  to  be  an  independent  state, 
according  to  advices  from  Beirut. 
The  moderate  forces  in  British  labor  win 
a  decisive  and  highly  important  victory 
when  the  Trades  Union  Congress  de- 
cides by  a  vote  of  3,870,000  to  1,050,000 
against  the  use  of  direct  action  or  a 
general  strike  to  force  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  coal-mines. 

Hjalmar  Branting  is  named  Premier  in 
Sweden,  says  a  Stockholm  dispatch. 
He  is  the  first  Socialist  to  hold  this 
office  in  that  country. 

March  12. — A  Berlin  dispatch  says  that 
the  Government  has  discovered  a  revo- 
lutionary plot  organized  by  a  reaction- 
ary clique,  which  also  has  been  endeavor- 
ing to  corrupt  the  troops. 

March  13. — The  Government  of  Friedrich 
Ebert,  the  Socialist  President  of  tjio 
German  Republic,  is  overthrown  by  a 
military  coup  d'etat.  The  National 
Assembly  is  dissolved,  and  Dr.  Wolf- 
gang Kapp,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Fatherland  party,  ousts  Gustav  Bauer, 
the  Chancellor,  and  himself  takes  that 
office.  General  Baron  von  Leuttwitz  is 
•  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army.  There  are  now  two  contending 
governments  in  Germany — the  new 
one  under  Chancellor  Kapp,  at  Berlin, 
and  the  old  one  under  President  Ebert, 
at  Dresden.  Thus  far  there-  has  been 
no  outbreak  and  no  bloodshed. 

The  Allied  Supreme  Council  is  called  in 
extraordinary  session  to  consider  pro- 
tective measures  as  the  result  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Ebert  Government  liy 
monarchist  leaders  in  Berlin,  according 
to  advices  from  Paris  reaching  London. 

March  14.— It  is  reported  from  Wieringen, 
Holland,  that  the  former  Crown  Prince 
became  much  excited  upon  hearing  of 
the  counter-revolution  in  Germany. 
The  same  is  reported  of  the  forinrr 
Kaiser  at  Amerongen,  whoso  excilt- 
ment,  it  is  said,  found  expression  in  the 
energy  with  which  he  sawed  wood. 
President  Ebert,  of  the  old  Government, 
calls  upon  the  Socialists  and  working 
classes  generally  to  stand  by  the  old 
Government  and  to  use  the  strike 
weapon  so  that  the  counter-revolu- 
tion may  be  promptly  supprest.  In 
response  to  this  app(>al  a  gen(>nil  strike 
has  been  proclaimed  in  many  places, 
but  in  other  parts  of  Germany  it  has  not 
met  with  favor. 

March  l.""). — Emir  Feisal,  the  oldest  son  of 
King  ilnssein  of  Medjaz,  is  declared 
King  of  Syria  with  Palestine  as  a  part  of 
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'  "In  my  father's  business — shoes 
— 7m  had  a  brand  on  certain  oj 
our  goods  that  had  a  real  reputa- 
tion for  service  to  live  up  to.  Noth- 
ing went  out  of  our  factory  under 
that  brand  that  wasn  't  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  the  very  best  we 
could  make  it.  That  brand  was 
called  'Diamond  T';  and  when  I 
finally  went  in  for  myself  I  decided 
that  the  same  standard  of  service 
and  quality  represented  by  that 
brand  might  well  be  put  behind  a 
line  of  cars  and  trucks." — 

C.  A.  TILT 


In  single  units  and  fleets.  Diamond 
T's  are  serving  every  represen- 
tative  business  in   the  oil   field 


The  Credentials  of  a  Public  Servant 


THE  roster  of  national  Diamond  T  owners 
reads  like  a  Blue  Book  of  Big  Business. 
From  the  first  model,  delivered  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1911,  to  the  latest  one  in  from  the  test- 
track,  the  credentials  of  its  wide  public 
endorsement  have  been— operating  thrift  and 
daily  dependability.  In  these  vital  points  of 
motor  truck  performance,  Diamond  T's  are 
unsurpassed. 


An  exclusive  application  of  the  principle  of 
Hotchkiss  Drive  (patented)  features  every 
Diamond  T  model;  simplifying  operation, 
minifying  costs  and  safeguarding  merchan- 
dise. With  the  first  Diamond  T's  still  in  use, 
there  is  no  predicting  what  unusual  term  of 
service  may  be  expected  from  the  1920  line. 
Even  the  abuses  on  which  all  manufacturers 
frown,  only  serve  to  emphasize  its  stability.  * 


Let  us  send  you  the  "Diamond  T  Datalog"  and  owner-letters  con- 
cretely proving   every   inference  made   in   this    advertisement. 


DIAMOND     T     MOTOR     CAR     COMPANY 

4505    WEST    26TH    STREET,    CHICAGO.     ILLINOIS 
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A  Diversity 
of  Splendors 

WHEN  traveling  this  season,  assure  yourself 

of  unalloyed  enjoyment  by  converting  your  cash  into 

the  BEST  funds  for  traveler^ 
u  ^     1^       yT  M     American     /^T 

J\,*jj  *A  A^sT5ltk)n  i^necjues 

UNLIKE  cash,  A.  B.  A.  Cheques  are  not  almost  a  certain 

loss  if  lost  or  stolen  for  they  cannot  be  cashed  without  your  counter- 
signature in  the  presence  of  the  acceptor,  they  automatically  identify  the  holder 
and  are  universally  accepted  by  banks,  hotels  and  tradespeople  and  transportation 
companies,  they  do  not  make  the  holder  dependent  upon  banking  hours,  but 
they  can  be  cashed  whenever  and  wherever  presented. 

Issued  by  the  American  Bankers  Association,  consisting  of 

20,000  leading  banks,  and  sold  in  denominations  of  ^10,  ^20,  ^50,  ^100. 

Write  for  full  information  to 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 

New  York  City 


'l  'RAVELERS  who  value  luxury,  comfort  and 
-*-  quiet    distinction    place    their    certain    depen- 
dence   upon   the    Hartmann    Wardrobe    Trunk. 
The  Hartmann  Trade-Mark  denotes  quaUty. 
HARTMANN  TRUNK  COMPANY 


Racine,  Wi». 


WARDROBE  TRUNKS 


4rr-i'iisu  I  CKnTdit- . 
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the  kingdom.  Mesopotamia  is  also  re- 
ported to  have  declared  its  inde- 
pendence, with  Emir  Abysmal,  third  son 
of  King  Hussein,  as  king. 

According  to  a  message  received  from 
Berlin,  reestablishment  of  the  Bavarian 
monarchy  has  been  proclaimed  in 
Munich.  It  is  further  said  that  Bavaria, 
Wurttemburg,  and  Baden  have  joined 
together  as  one  state.  An  independent 
government  is  said  to  have  been  formed 
in  Silesia  under  direction  of  the  Socialist 
Herr  Phillips.  In  the  Rhine  Valley 
and  Westphalia  industrial  regions,  the 
Communists  have  proclaimed  a  counter- 
revolution and  general  strike. 

A  report  from  Berlin  says  the  counter- 
revolution in  Germany  appears  to  have 
reached  an  end.  Negotiations  for  a  set- 
tlement are  said  to  have  been  opened 
between  the  two  governments  as  a  result 
of  the  general  strike  which  was  called  by 
President  Ebert. 

Majority  and  Independent  Socialists 
throughout  Germany  appear  to  be 
united  against  the  military  movement 
initiated  at  Berlin,  according  to  a 
Basle  dispatch  to  Paris. 

A  Budapest  report  says  Hungarian  royal- 
ists rejoice  over  the  revolt  in  Germany 
and  contend  it  is  a  justification  of  their 
argument  that  Socialist  republics  are 
incapable  of  surviving  in  countries 
where  for  centuries  the  people  have 
been  accustomed  to  monarchies. 

The  second  Schleswig  zone,  including  the 
important  port  of  Flensburg,  vote  at  a 
plebiscite  to  remain  German,  according 
to  the  latest  returns,  which,  with  four 
districts  missing,  show  48,148  votes  cast 
for  German  control  and  13,025  for 
Danish. 

A  new  cabinet  is  formed  in  Finland,  the 
personnel  of  which  is  composed  wholly 
of  representatives  of  the  bourgeoisie 
parties  of  the  country,  with  no  repre- 
sentation of  radical  elements. 

March  16. — Four  hundred  persons  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  killed  and  many 
wounded  in  a  bombardment  of  Kiel  by 
a  German  cruiser,  says  a  Copenhagen 
dispatch  to  London.  It  is  said  the 
cruiser  directed  its  fire  especially  against 
the  quarters  of  the  workmen  opposed  to 
the  Kapp  Government. 

March  17. — Chancellor  Kapp,  head  of  the 
new  Government  at  Berlin,  has  resigned 
in  favor  of  President  Ebert,  according 
to  Berlin  advices  reaching  London. 
Efforts  to  form  a  Kapp  Ministry  have 
been  abandoned.  < 

DOMESTIC 

March  10. — The  West  Virginia  legisla- 
ture ratifies  the  Federal  Suffrage 
Amendment,  final  action  being  taken  by 
the  Senate  when  it  adopts  the  ratifica- 
tion resolution  of  the  House  by  a  vote 
of  15  to  14. 

Secretary  Houston  announces  that  no  ' 
further  loans  will  be  made  to  the 
Allies,  which  is  believed  to  indicate  the 
adoption  by  the  Treasury  of  the  policy 
favored  by  the  debtor  nations  of  de- 
ferring interest  payments  for  the  next 
three  years  or  more.  The  total  amount 
of  loans  to  the  Allies  is  $9,659,834,649. 

Government  operations  in  the  shipping 
business  resulted  in  a  net  profit  of 
.1166,493,990  up  to  June  20,  according 
to  a  statement  by  Chairman  Payne,  of 
the  Shipping  Board. 

The  House  approves  a  peace-time  army 
of  299,000  enlisted  men  and  17,820 
officers.  The  decision,  tho  not  final, 
was  reached  by  a  three  to  one  vote. 
Leading  supporters  of  the  Army  Re- 
organization Bill  believe  that  it  virtu- 
ally settles  the  peace-time  program. 
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3h  12. — Longshoraen,  checkers,  and 
tevedores    to    the  number    of    seven 
tioiisand,  employe(at  the  Port  of  New 
^rk^£^-^-^^QVRtfi6r  higher  wages. 
Kg  the  first  week  in  March,  thirty-six 
[(jsand  children  were  sent  home  from 
rw  York  public  schools  because  there 
re  no  teachers  available  to  instruct 
era       Reports  received  from   school 
jtrlcts  throughout  the  United  States 
^  Bureau  of  Education  show  that 
j,.»"h-ols   are   closed   because   ot 
ick  of  teaKx 
feretary  Baker  infoftibairman  Wads- 
worth,of  the  Senate  Miky'^'ommittee, 
that  the  bodies  of  aboKty  thousand 
of  the  American  deadpraoce  will  be 
returned   to   the  Unit  Stages,  while 
between  twenty  thous  I  ani  twenty- 
five  thousand  will  ren  i  pemaneL  .y 
interred  overseas. 

tat(   presents 
ddnite  plan 


[arch  13.— The  United 
to  the  Supreme  Counc  *  --  -  -^1, 
for  opening  commerciJ  regions  witli 
Russia  without  recogniln  cthe  Sov^t 
Government.  State  llpament  ofc- 
cials  decline  to  give  tlj  ovme  or  tne 
plan  pending.  I 

larch  14.— A  fire  sweAs  randyiew, 
Texas,  resulting  in  a  t^-ilioii-<iollar 
loss  and  rendering  fijtec  thousand 
people  homeless.  i 

Following  his  announcement'^^  under 
certain  circumstances  he  ^  consider 
another  nomination  for  tb'resmency, 
William  J.  Bryan  annouis  his  start 
on  a  whirlwind  campaign  lOUgh  seven 
States  from  Massachusett*  Calitorma 
to  thrash  out  political  qu*ons. 
larch  15— Tl^p^PsAsidoEii'otadidacy  of 
,  n„  T  Pershing  is  launched  in  Nebraska 
'°«T;etSon  containing  five  thousand 
^Im%?SS  that  he  be  placed  on  the 

^r^r":  ^^.  Baker,  General 
l^^J^JjZreZ-:^.^/^^  othe  Anti-Saloon 
League,  announces  the  ague  will  not 
support  any  candidal  or  President 
who  is  not  in  favor  of  piibition. 
A  bill  is  introduced  irhe  House  of 
Representatives  by  T^.  Smith,  ot 
New  York,  authorizinthe  extension 
of  $1,000,000,000  cred  to  Germany 
for  the  purchase  of  fo<and  raw  ma- 
terials from  American  ms,  on  bonds 
issued  by  the  War  Fina!  Corporation. 
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CLOVERLEAF 

\4ive  Grmdinp  Compound 


J 


"CEE,  she  takes  all  the 
kJ  gasi  give  her— quick. 
The  reason?    Just  ground 
my  valves;  and  I  do  them 
regularly,  too.    The  old  hus  runs 
like  a  new  car,  on  level  or  up  hill. 
Better  buy  a  can  of  Clover  Leal 
Grinding  Compound  and  tune  up  your 
car.  Bill.' 
Clover  Bulletins  show  you,  step-by-step,  not 
only  how  to  grind  valves,  but  how  to  lap  cyl- 
inders, fit  pisto/rings,  etc.  Write  for  these  free 
Bullet  ns:  No.  7.5  on  Valve  Grinding  and  No   8o 
on  Lapping  Scored  Cylinders,  Lapping   .nP.sU>« 
Rings,  and  Fitting  Rings  to  Pistons      ihev  \ontd  n 
a  mine  of  practical,  usable  information,  written  in 
A-B-C  language  by  automobile  engineers. 
The  handy  green  Clover  Duplex  can  and  these  two 
Bulletins  wni  make  a  success  of  your  Spnng  overha    - 
ing  and  tuning-up.    Insist  on  Clover— the  largest  se  1 
ing  grinding  compound  in  the  world.    For  tweWe^ears  t  ha. 
been  putting  "Pep"  in  old  motors,  and  keeping    Pep    m  new 
motor^    Most  automotive  equipment  and  I'^rdware  jobbe^ 
and  dealers  sell  Clover-if  yours  doesn't,  m^f^y  o-^'^jfj,  °[i;^, 
cents  brings  a  4r0Z.  Duplex  can  to  you,  postpaid,   bulletins 
included. 

Garages;   Our  Grade  D  is  a  money-maker. 
Cuts  fast— saves  time.    Buy  the  economical 
pound  cans. 
For  machine  shop  and  tool  room  use    Clover  Lappi^ng  Com- 
pound is  obtainable  in  7  grades,  fine  to  coarse,  (or  the  lineal 
Jig.  die  and  gauge  work  or  the  most  ponderous  lapping  jol):>. 

CLOVER  MFG.  C0.,10lMamSt.,Norwalk,Comi. 

Chicago   Branch:    606   West   Adams   Street 
San  Francisco  Branch:   558  Howard  Street 


\ 


Puts PepinQM  Motors 
Keeps  Pep'^lb  New  Motors 


CLOVER  MFG.  CO.,  101  Main  St.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Send  free  Samples  and  Bulletins.  (Check  proper 

nC>r*^'0wner    D  Garage    D  Mfr.    D  Distributor 


Svery  day  a  %esia 


Where  the  sun  shines  more  than  350  days  of  each  year  it's  easy  to  be 

The  daily  out-of-door  pipe  organ  recital  among  birds  and  flowers  in  the 
great  park  is  an  index  to  the  multitude  of  enjoyments  of  daily  Me  m 
San  Diego,  California. 

Throughout  the  year  there  s  every  sport  of  land  and  sea.  Bay,  ocean  and 
mountains-aU  are  here,  and  all  are  used  for  infinite  d^-ers^-^^^  m 
Tanuarv  as  in  June  make  lawns  and  gardens  a  dehght  among  miles  ot 
StractL  vlneclad  residences-an  ideal  city  for  your  permanent  home. 
Every  day  is  an  adventure  in  happiness  in 


Through  Pullman  cars 
Chicago  to  San  Diego  over 
the  new  San  Diego  and  Arl- 
zonaitallway.  Rock  Island 
and  Southern  Pacific 
"Golden  State  Limited," 
through  Imperial  Valley, 
Mexico  and  Carriso  Gorge 


SanDW 

Lalirornia/ 


SAN  DIEGO-CALIFORNIA  CLUB 

110  Sprecltels  Bldg..  San  Diego.  California 

Gentlemen:-!  ehould  like  to  know  more  about  San  Diego.  California, 
me  your  free  booklet. 

STREET 


Please  send 


-^cS'r^ 


'orniix 


NAME 
CITY  . 


.STATE. 


Send 
for 
this 
bookUc 
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SOOTHES 
ANO  HEALS 


After  Shaving 

Use  it  for  real  skin  comfo.t  after  every 
shave.  It  stops  the  sting,  heals  cuts, 
preveiits  infection  and  fortifies  against 
chapping.  Quickly  heals  eruptive  and 
extremely  sore  skin  conditions.  Keeps 
skin  soft  and  healthy.  A  few  drops 
with  the  lather  makes  shaving  easier. 

SAMPLES:  Be  sure  to  enclose  amount  required,  but 
do  not  send  foreign  stamps  or  foreign  money.  Hinds 
Honey  and  Alrnond  Cream  2c.  Both  Cold  and  Disap- 
pearing Cream  4c.  Talcum  2c.  Face  Powder  sample  2c; 
trial  size)  5c.     Tnal  Calce  Soap  8c. 

Hinds  Cream   Toilet 
Necessities  are  sell- 
ing tbrougbout   the 
world.        Mailed 
postpaid  in  U.S.A.. 
irom    laboratory, 
if    not    easily         %  '•St 


obtainable. 


A.  S.  HINDS 
241  West 

Street 
Portland 

Maine 


Cuticura  Talcum 

^^~~  FasciiMtingly  Fragrant  i 

Always  Healthful 


MCTORY'TO.  RIDER 

•**=— — "     SAVES  YOU  MONEY 

bfc"y&i"^R^AS"GVR^^|.^^Ull|  ^o^ 


Hangar 
Kimetrie 
LIzhtetl 
Mo  torbiko 


come  in.  44  Btyies,  colors  and  aizej 
iiii'Jw2-i"i.'ir^'<''^:  P''"^<^3  reduced.  WE 
.  ./Tj  .  ■  r^  '°  y°"  ""  approval  and 
k  SO  days  trial,  actual  riding  test 

EASY  PAYMENTS  if  desired,  at  a 
small  advance  overourSDecial  Fae- 
tory-to-Rider  cash  prices. 
TIRES,  lamps,  wheels,  parts  and 
supplies  at  Aa//M8MaJ  pricea. 
Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires,  or  Ban- 
dries  until  you  get  our  big  free 
Ranger  catalog,  low  prices  and 
^nberal  terms.  A  postal  brings  every 
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See   this   wonderful    North- 
land.   The  one  trip  you  will  never  for- 

Kt-t  and  never  regret. 
You  travel  in  perfect  comfort  all  the  way. 

Best  of  ocean  fiteamers.     Parlor  ob.servation 

(ars       Modern    river    steamers.      Excellent 

liotelH  and  service. 
Interesting    booklets,    maps    and    worth- 

v-inla  information   on  request. 

HERMAN  WEIG.  C.  P.  A.,  109  W.  Washinjlon  Sireel,  CHICAGO 
J.  L  BURNSIDE.  Ctn.  Agent.  6 1 0  Second  Av.,  SEAHli,  WASH. 


Where  Styles  Don't  Change.— The  bu.s- 
tle  IS  coining  into  fashion  uKain,  says  a 
ladies  journal.  But  not  in  government 
ottiees. — London  Punch. 


His  Choice.— IxTERviKWER—"  What  is 
.vom-  favorite  rfile?  " 

l>KAiMNn  Man-"  Tlie  one  I  get  on  sal- 
ar\-  da.y." — Ballimore  Avicrican. 


Coal  or  Car?—"  Wliafs  Uie  noise?  "  in- 
qnii'ed  (ieoi-gelte. 

■■  Kither  somebody  is  putting  in  a  thou- 
sand  tons  of  eoal,"  resi)onded  Trieotine 

or  our  (livver  has  coim\"~J udfjc. 


Hopeful  Sign.  —  IIusba.M)—"  You'll 
never  get  that  new  dog  of  vours  to  iuind 
you." 

Wffe— "  Oh,  yes,  I  will.— You  were  just 
as  troublesome  yourself  at  fivat. "—London 

Opinion. 


Ma,    is   Mr, 


Kind    to    His    Relative. 

Pulhouse  very  old?  " 

"  No,  dear;    why  do  you  ask?  " 

"  I  think  he  must  be,"  'cause  I  heard  pa 

say  last  night  that  he  raised  his  ante."— 

Boston  Transcript. 


Two  Wrongs,  One  Right.—"  An  optim- 
ist IS  a  man  who  cherishes  vain  hopes,  and 
a  pessimist  a  man  who  nurses  vain  regrets." 
''  And  Avhat  is  a  man  who  does  both?  " 
"  Oh,  he's  just  a  plain  ordinary  human." 
— Boston  Transcript. 


me 
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Tht 

play  , 
father  , 
{yStockhc 

Quite  S 

shire  hen 
possible  exj, 
intimacy  bet 
Blighty' 

Probably. — Bix- 

the  unexpected  alw 
Dix— "  I  "don't  1- 
body  connected  w 
— Boston  Tronscr 

Noiseless. — T' 

about  going   t 
many  worn'- 
mouths  ai 
hear. — Lon 

A  Differe 

bounder    th 
should  appe 
"  Not  exa 
screened." —  „.    ,.,i 
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lias  to  Talk. — "  ''■ey  sav  money 
"  Well?  " 
'■  I  wonder  how  tit  idea  originated? 
"Have  you  never  noticed  the^il^' 
the  dollar?  '—Louisville  Courier- J oii 


Great  Discovery.— First  Professor  (in 
liigh-po-wered  motor-ear)— "  We've  eot  it 
at  last." 

Second  Professor—"  G-got  w-what?  " 
First   Professor— "  Perpetual   motion 

—  I      can't     stop."  —  The     Queenslander 

{Brisbane}. 


those 


The   Joys  of  Labor. — "  Who  are 

two  men  carrying  that  dust-bin?  " 

"  Two  professors  earning  an  extra  coin 
or  two." 

"  And  who  is  the  fellow  in  the  fur-coat^  " 
"  Oh,  that's  the  dustman.     He  employs 
them."~Is:arikaturen  {Christiania.) 

Mysterious  Disappearance.—"  What  be- 
came of  that  young  man  who  was  paying 
so  much  attention  to  you?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  let  him  walk  to  the 
grocery-store  one  afternoon  with  me,  and 
after  he  saw  how  much  we  had  to  pay  for 
things  to  eat,  he  just  quit  coming  to  see 
mii:'— Houston  Post. 


Soon  Out  of  Sight.—"  So  you  think  you 
are  becoming  near-sighted,  do  you?  "  said 
the  optician. 

"  Yes,  1  do,"  replied  the  tired  business 
man. 

"  What  makes  you  think  so?  " 
"  Because  I  can't  see  a  dollar  go  near  as 
far  as  I  used  io:'—Yonkprs  Statesman. 


Time  to  Go.— He  had  held  forth  for  so 
long  on  the  subject  of  his  adventures  that 
the  entire  smoking-room  wjis  distinctly 
bored.      Finally  he  reached   India. 

"  It  was  there  that  I  first  saw  a  man- 
eating  tiger,"  he  annouiuxnl,  boastfully 

"  Pooh  !  that's  nothing,"  said  a  mild- 
looking  little  man,  edging  towards  the  door. 
"  1  once  saw  a  man  eating  rabbit." 

And     he    sauntered    gracefully     out.- 
Londou  Bli(jhty. 


Sugar    for    a    Superannuated    Syi 

Maud— "Miss   Oldun    thinks    tha-t   1 
clerk  just  lovely." 

Ethel—"  Why  so?  " 

Maud — ".He  wrote  opposite  her  V 
on  the  hotel  register,   '  Suite' "■'"'?'' 
hurg  Post.  \ 

High  aiiw.^-MAGisTRATE — "  Did  \ 
understanik  to  say  that  the  partie\ 
used  high  H?  "  \ 

Police  Hess — "  Their  voices   were 
pitched  ratjhgh,  sir,  but  the  words  used 
were  extreiy  ow." — London  Anstrers. 
I     

Ancient  Ai,|nts.— Prof.— "What  hap- 
pened to  BJoji?  " 

Fresh— jflll." 

Prof. — "Lt  happened  to  Tyre?  " 

Fresh — '  was  punctured." — The  St. 
Cloud  {Minmigh  School  Mascot. 

Even,  Af^  All. — A  suspicious-looking 
customer  wjioasting  to  a  grocer  of  the 
cheapness  ofu  pounds  of  sugar  he  had 
bought  at  a  W  shop. 

"  Let  me  jgh  the  package,"  said  the 
grocer. 

The  other  jsented,  and  it  was  found 
two  jwunds  sH. 

The  man  Iced  perplexed  for  a  moment 

and  then  said:    "]  don't  tlm/k-  .,  ' 

ine   much,   for   whiJ,.  he     '""^  "^  '^'I'-at 

sugar   1    pocketed  Wvoti,ror''""'"«    ' 
i^^i^^<-"—Edinbvrgh\;col,„wn. 

A  SuitaW  Song 

I  can  noLrtne  vild  suit 

1  worer  years  ago; 
It's  shin^jlhe  shoulders. 

My  kiund  elbows  show. 
But  on  iriigation  I 

Discov  lis  is  true: 
I  can  notir  the  old  suit, 

Nor  ea  buy  a  new. 

rennsylvan ia  Fu rv: cr 
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Since  1853 

This  old  gatepost  is  a  good  example 
of  the  peculiar  rot-resisting  qualities 
of  Redwood. 

Under  ground  or  above  ground— wet  or 
dry — seems  to  make  no  difference  to  the 
lasting  quality  of  Redwood. 

Nature  has  provided  this  lumber  with 
a  preservative  that  protects  it  from 
decay -producing  fungi  and  repels  the 
attacks  of  insects. 

When  used  as  siding,  mud  sills,  foundation 
posts,  porch  posts  and  rails,  shingles,  per- 
golas, curbing,  for  greenhouses,  etc.,  for  roof 
timbers  in  mills,  factories,  etc.,  Redwood  re- 
mains sound  for  scores  of  years.  Whenused 
for  making  tanks,  vats,  pipes,  silos,  candy 
and  shirtwaist  boxes,  cigar  boxes,  battery 
separators,  beehives,  casket  boxes  and  shells, 
and  other  wood  specialties,  Redwood  proves 
v<-s  ability  to  resist  rot. 

Redwood  also  resists  ^r(? — a  very  valuable 
and  uni^ual  quality  for  wood.  This  is  be- 
cause Redvood  is  free  from  pitch  or  resin. 
Redwood  is  easily  worked  and  takes  paint 
exceptionally  Tvell. 

gradually  increasing  iniiev/eJge  of  the  unusual  and  peculiar  proper- 
ties of  Redivood  for  many  ikuilding^  industrial  and  specialty  purposes, 
has  rciulted  in  a  demand  JKl  this  lumber  to  the  extent  of  taxing  the 
present  facilities  of  the  Redzvoo'^  mills.  The  mills  are  making  e-very 
iffort  to  enlarge  their  productk^"  '"  t"^'  f ''*  of  the  increased  demand. 
There  has  also  been  ,i  persistenft  demand  from  lumber  users  and  pros- 
fecti-ve  u^,''sjtl'fttrthf  ttiformi^'O"  <'l>out  this  remarkable  tvood^  and 
this  se-;,f  ofad^it-T'.i^:.,  ■  •  is foi\t^^ 'P'^^P'''">f f'''>'>'iding such  infoT' 
nation^ 


vol 


I  CALIFORNIiV  REDWOOD 
ASSOCIATION 

14  EXPOSITION   BUILL^ING,    SAN  FRANCISCO 


Iti      i{ 


jlifomia  Redwood 

1  D^f^wC^-fa      Cw'V^^      r^nA/l     Drxf" 


Resists  Fire  and  Rot 
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Hospital  Equipment  D 

Violet  Ray  Water  Sterilizers  □ 
Cast  Iron  Pipe  and  Fittings  □ 
Valves  and  Fire  Hydrants  □ 
Drinking  Fountains  □ 

Swimming  Pool  Purification  □ 
Gasteam  Radiators  □ 

Industrial  Plant  Sanitation  G 
ManholeCovers  and  Frames  U 
Steel  and  VVrought  Iron  Pipe  [_] 
Lamp  Posts  and  Fountains  [J 
Filters  and  Fish  Traps  J 

Plumbing  Supplies  [J 

Hot  Water  Heaters  [3 

Marble  ! 

Steam  Fittings  fl 


On  Chilly  Spring  Mornings 

^17 HEN  the  weather  is  changeable — as  it  is  now 
^  ^  — you  want  heat  that  can  be  regulated.  A  few 
Gasteam  radiators — clean,  convenient  and  safe — will 
provide  s^eam  heat  in  abundance,  when  and  where 
you  want  it,  without  the  expense  and  annoyance 
of  keeping  up  a  furnace  fire. 

Gasteam  Heating  does  away  match  to  the  srr  all  enclosed 
withthecentralheatingplant—  burner,  and  in./<i  few  minutes 
boiler,  coal-bin  and  janitor.  It  you  have  j/^^:*^  heat.  No  at- 
meansacleancellarandaclean  tention  is  rec-uired,  other  than 
house,freedom  from  the  trouble  to  add  waf-r  occasionally, 
of  getting  and  storing  coal,  g^HiND  Oasteam  is  a  manu- 
release  from  dirt  and  ashes.  facturing;  experience  of  nearly 
Each  Gasteam  radiator  is  a  fifty  yea^rs.  It  is  suitable  for 
steam-heating  plant  in  itself,  any  tyipe  of  buildi,ng— house, 
using  gas  for  fuel,  and  auto-  apartr^ient,  o^ice  or  5,^'^'''°'"y; 
matically  controlled.  Touch  a  Gaste^ni  is  the"comingy'^*^^* 


^ 


Check  coupon  for  descriptive  booklet 

JAMES  B.  CLOW  &  SONS 
Genera/  Offices:    534-546  S  ^^anklin  St. 
Chicago 
Sales  Offices  in  the  princi^^  ^'^'^s 
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